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Pricing Practices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, looking 
at the history of the investigations and 
orders of the Federal Trade Commission 
in reference to basing point practices, it 
is easy to feel that our real trouble is 
with a faulty interpretation of the anti- 
trust laws by our administrative bodies 
and the courts. It is true that the 
philosophy and theory of economic prac- 
tice held by some of the lawyers in the 
Department of Justice and by repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission do not seem to square with what 
industry generally regards as good 
economic practice, which will be referred 
to later. 

However, it is plain that the trouble 
goes deeper than that. The trouble 
comes, I think, from basically unsound 
provisions in our antitrust laws. These 
provisions lead to confusing interpreta- 
tions which have produced serious re- 
sults. 

The present antitrust law incorpo- 
rates the amendments of the Robinson- 
Patman Act of 1936. When that legisla- 
tion was pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a member of the conference 
committee handling the bill stated: 
“You might as well know that this bill 
contains many inconsistencies and the 
courts will have the devil’s own job to 
unravel the tangle.” That has proven 
to be the case. We have had such a 
welter of decisions, both by the Federal 
Trade Commission and:the courts, that 
lawyers scarcely know how to advise 
their clients. 

The law as it now stands provides, in 
part, as follows: 

United States Code, section 13 (a) : It shall 
be unlawful for any person engaged in com- 
merce * * * to discriminate in price be- 
tween different purchasers of commodities 
of like grade and quality * * * where 
the effect of such discrimination may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly—or to injure or destroy or 
prevent competition. * * 

Section 13 (b): Upon proof being made 
* * * that there has been discrimina- 
tion * * * the burden of rebutting the 
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prima facie case thus made by showing jus- 
tification shall be upon the person changed 
with a violation of this section * * 
provided, however, that nothing contained in 

* * this title shall prevent a seller re- 
butting a prima facie case thus made by 
showing that his lower price or the furnish- 
ing of services or facilities to any purchaser 
or purchasers was made in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of a competitor, or the 
services or facilities furnished by a competi- 
tor. 


In the first Cement case, the Federal 
Trade Commission entered an order 
against the multiple basing point deliv- 
ered price of cement. The court of ap- 
peals set it aside on September 20, 1946. 
In that case the court of appeals said: 

Numerous bills have been introduced in 
Congress, seeking to outlaw the basing-price 
price system. Countless time has been spent 
in hearings by congressional committees be- 
fore whom it has been assailed and defended. 
The pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD bear 
mute but indisputable proof of the fact that 
Congress has repeatedly refused to declare 
its use illegal. * * * Notwithstanding 
this congressional attitude * * * this 
court is now’ urged to hold that this system 
isillegalperse * * * and to require that 
cement be sold on an f. o. b. basis. In our 
judgment, the question of whether the bas- 
ing-point price system should be declared 
illegal rests clearly within the legislative 
domain. 


However, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the last Cement case 
held that the basing-point price system 
followed by the cement industry resulted 
in unlawful discriminations which sub- 
stantially lessened competition and 
tended to create a monopoly in com- 
merce. The Supreme Court did not agree 
with the court of appeals in the first 
Cement case that the question of illegal- 
ity was one solely for Congress. 

There were elements in the Cement 
case bearing on the point of conspiracy 
in restraint of trade which might not be 
found present in the pricing situation in 
other industries. These elements cer- 
tainly contributed heavily to the final de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Perhaps 
the basing point price systems of other 
industries would not be found to be un- 
lawfully discriminatory. Basic industry, 
however, cannot be left in a state of un- 
certainty dependent upon what the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the courts 
might declare in the future as io past 
practices. 

Therefore, it seems clear that the prob- 
lem should be attacked at its source and 


a good look taken at the provisions of 
the antitrust laws. Unfortunately, as 
long as any degree of uncertainty exists, 
the various schools of economic thinking 
move farther and farther apart. Since 
one school is represented by the present 
official attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Jus- 
tice, supported by the language of the 
Supreme Court in the Cement case, it will 
be profitable to take a look at their 
philosophy on the basing point price 
question. 

At a symposium under the Robinson- 
Patman Act held in New York on January 
22, 1947, the associate general counsel 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Walter B. Woodin, was asked the follow- 
ing question: 

If (a manufacturer) ships into territory 
where he has to absorb some kind of freight 
in order to sell at all, is it your view that his 
action reduces competition and is inherently 
collusive? 


Answer: 


I would say that setting up a system in 
which not merely two but all members of the 
industry indulge in that systematic form of 
freight absorption, there is ground for the 
inference that it is the purpose to accom- 
plish * * * indentity of delivered price, 
and, that being so, it raises a serious question 
under the statute whether that is good faith 
to meet an equally low price of a competitor. 


Mr. Woodin further stated: 


They (manufacturers) are not at liberty 
under the law, as I see it, to go into distant 
markets and take less for their commodity 
than they get at home if the result be ad- 
verse to the interests of competition. 


Whereupon, he was asked this ques- 
tion: 

Would not the inevitable result of that 
theory be to destroy this country as a na- 
tional economic unit and to break it up into 
a series of little “Balkan” principalities, each 
one of which would be dominated by local 
competitors—which would have definite 
boundary lines determined by freight, so that 
other people living outside any of those areas 
could not ship into an area which, freight- 
wise, is nearer some mill other than their 
own? 


Mr. Woodin answered: 

A mill which cannot profitably absorb 
freight into a certain market by rail could 
profitably absorb it and could sell into that 
market and deliver into that market if they 
adopt a cheaper form of transportation. 


He said further: 
I personally have no enthusiasm about 
making a price level high enough to permit 
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everybody to sell everywhere * * * the 
question is whether we must have a national 
market for all of our products, or should have 
a national market for all of our products. 
Why not a series of sectional markets into 
which the people who can deliver there at the 
lowest cost because of their proximity to the 
delivery point? Why shouldn’t they have a 
monopoly there, since you want to call it 
that, but it will consist only and result only 
from the fact that they are able to make a 
lower price that would keep other people out. 


He was then asked: 

If you had the country divided into sepa- 
rate economic units or little “Balkan” prin- 
cipalities, what motive, would there be for 
any one inhabitant of any one of those 
“Balkan” countries to invade the territory of 
another? Would you not have in the end a 
far more rigid structure than you have at the 
present time because there would be no in- 
centive to break that down? 


Mr. Woodin answered: 

I don’t see how it can be any more rigid 
than we had it at the time when the cement 
base price went through the depression and 
for 5 years afterward without a change of 
1 cent. 


He was then asked: 

But if the Commission * * * put 
every one of those cement mills in strait- 
jackets so that they could not lawfully ship 
into territory where they did not have the 
advantage in freight rates, do you think 
there would be any greater flexibility in 
cement prices? 


Mr. Woodin answered: 

I certainly do, and, in addition to flex- 
ibility, there would be a lower level. This 
whole delivered price philosophy makes the 
freight advantage the sole determinant 
* * * and that means that all the other 
advantages, consisting of differences in effi- 
ciency and manufacture and things of that 
kind, are simply swallowed up. They are 
not given the effect that they would have 
under a real competitive system. 


Mr. Woodin further stated: 

There is no way I know of in economics 
or law, and it probably isn’t desirable any- 
way, to prevent the manufacturer that has 
the advantage in delivered cost from using 
it to make a lower price and keep his com- 
petitor across the country out of his market, 


I think it might be very desirable that he 
do so. 


I have set forth these questions and 
answers at some length because I have 
not found any place a better statement 
of the underlying thinking of some of the 
representatives of our Government 
agencies on this particular point. 

The question is whether or not, as a 
matter of economic development, Bal- 
kanizing the country from a business 
standpoint will produce lower prices 
than we now have under our basing- 
point systems. In some instances, there 
is no question but that it will increase 
prices. For example, take a basic com- 
modity manufacturer who has no com- 
petition within a fairly large area. He 
will certainly raise his prices to the point 
where they will be just under a competi- 
tor’s f. o. b. mill price plus freight. 

But, in addition to the higher prices 
resulting from the Balkanization of the 
country, is the further fact that, for in- 
stance, a fabricator of steel will not know 
what his price is. If he is located in 
Youngstown, Ohio, his delivere steel 
price from Sharon and Youngstown will 


be less than his delivered steel price from 
Pittsburgh. 

The development of the basing-point 
system of distributing basic commodities 
answered just that objection. The en- 
tire American economic system is based 
upon the historic patterns of distribution 
which have grown up over the years in 
American industry. I think it can be 
fairly said that the delivered-price sys- 
tem is a thoroughly American way of 
handling the distribution of basic com- 
modities over large continental areas. 
No other nation has such widely dis- 
persed production like we have. In no 
other country is the influence of a large 
continental area a real factor. Basing- 
point or delivery pricing is a system 
which industry and the public generally 
have considered good from an economic 
standpoint. 

Thus, we have before us a first-class 
conflict between what people like us re- 
gard as sound business practice and what 
our administrative bodies and the United 
States Supreme Court regard as practice 
contrary to public policy. 

We are never going to get the question 
settled until this conflict is reconciled. 
It seems to me it could be reconciled by 
amending the antitrust laws to provide 
that absorption of delivery costs will not 
be discrimination within the meaning of 
the first part of section 13 (a) and will 
not be prima facie evidence of a conspir- 
acy in restraint of trade. 

Perhaps nothing more would be re- 
quired than an amendment to section 13 
(a) or 13 (b), as follows: 

Provided further, That nothing contained 
in this title shall prevent a seller from ab- 
sorbing delivery costs in good faith to meet 
or better the price of a competitor. 


This follows language of section 13 (b) 
except that it reads “to meet or better” 
rather than “to meet.” We have some 
court decisions which hold that the lan- 
guage of the present law means only 
“to meet” and not “to better.” 

In suggesting the above amendment to 
the present law, I have not overlooked 
other serious questions involved. From 
time to time, it has been proven that 
reduced prices, freight absorption, and 
the granting of services or facilities, have 
been used by sellers to lessen competi- 
tion by driving out competitors; and this 
practice has contributed to the growth 
of monopoly. Therefore, the law must 
express a public policy against this and 
Similar practices. 

The amendment only makes it pos- 
sible for a seller to absorb delivery costs 
in good faith to meet or better the price 
competition. The seller, under the sug- 
gested amendment, would still have to 
get as much for his product at a distant 
point as he gets at the mill location. He 
could, however, absorb delivery costs in 
every market in the country, to meet 
competition. 

It seems to me further that this type 
of amendment would meet a good por- 
tion of the objection of the opposing 
school of thought, which is, in Mr. 
Woodin’s words: 

This whole delivered-price philosophy 
makes the freight advantage the sole deter- 
minant * * * and that means that all 
the other advantages, consisting of differ- 
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ences in efficiency and manufacture and 
things of that kind are simply swallowed 
up. 


Permitting a seller to absorb freight in 
good faith to meet or better the price of 
a competitor would not make freight ad- 
vantage the sole determinant, 


The Coal Situation 


REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise at this time to once again remind 
the leadership of the Congress of the 
very serious situation confronting the 
Nation today because of the existing 
coal strike. I full well realize that this 
subject must be on the minds of many 
other Members of this body at this very 
moment. I am certain that I speak for 
a great many of them, and further I 
am very certain that I speak for the 
minority membership. 

On January 6, 1950, I went to the 
White House to urge that the President 
recognize the serious situation exist- 
ing and that he use his offices to prevent. 
further human as well as economic suf- 
fering. This plea fell on deaf ears. On 
the following Monday, January 9, in 
company with many of my colleagues, I 
attended a meeting of the Members of 
the Congress from the Middle West to 
study what steps should be taken to 
remedy the situation. I am constrained 
to state that the attendance at that 
meeting was made up almost entirely of 
Members of the Republican Party. 

On January 12, 1950, I introduced a 
concurrent resolution, along with sev- 
eral other Members of the Congress, di- 
recting the President that it was the 
sense of the Congress that he should take 
necessary remedial action. 

On that same date I asked that the 
House consider these resolutions. 

On January 26 I took the floor of this 
House and asked the Speaker to join with 
the leadership of the Senate in request- 
ing the President of the United States to 
take the necessary action which would 
bring relief to the Nation. I explained 
then and in the past that the Congress 
had given the President the authority 
to act. 

Now again today I make the plea to 
recognize the situation we have allowed 
the Nation to be placed in, 

I believe that the people of this Nation 
are entitled to know the facts concern- 
ing the efforts we of the minority have 
made to forestall the crisis we have 
today: 

First. We have asked the President to 
act. He has refused to do so until such 
a late date that the situation is com- 
pletely out of hand and the health, safe- 
ty, and welfare of the people have been 
seriously jeopardized. , 

Second. The leadership of this House 


‘as well as the leadership of the United 








States Senate are in that position be- 
cause they have large working majorities 
in both of the Houses of Congress. This 
leadership enjoys a personal conference 
with the President at least once each 
week. They either have failed to discuss 
this question with the President or they 
have failed to convince the President, 
who is of the same political faith as they, 
that he should act. 

Third. Failing this, this same Demo- 
cratic leadership has failed to take any 
action in the Congress. We must all 
know that they, and they alone, can take 
such action for they are the leaders of 
the majority party. We of the minority 
cannot even have our pleas considered 
because we are lacking in voting strength. 

I have pointed out the above situation 
so as to make clear where the blame 
rests in this crisis and who must bear 
the responsibility for it. There is only 
one answer and that is the administra- 
tion and the administration’s leadership 
in the Congress. 

I am certain that many, many Mem- 
bers will join with me in stating clearly 
that we have not in the past nor will we 
be guilty in the future of sacrificing the 
prestige of the Government on the po- 
litical altar to gain political favor with 
group selfishness. 

I state once and for all that I, as well 
as many Members of the Congress have 
taken every action possible to have ob- 
viated this coal situation, but our hands 
have thus far been tied, and they have 
been tied by the President and the Dem- 
ocratic leadership of the House and Sen- 
ate of the Congress of the United States. 





Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress entitled “Happenings in Washing- 
pe delivered by me on February 27, 

950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON 
(Program No. 19) 


My fellow Pennsylvanians, this is Ep Mar- 
TIN speaking to you from the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and bringing you another discussion of 
happenings in Washington. 

Congress has begun work on a new tax 
bill—a matter which affects every home and 
every individual in the United States. 

There has been a great deal of misunder- 
standing about Federal taxes because they 
are divided into two main classifications— 
direct taxes, such as the income tax, and 
hidden taxes, which are included in the price 
of everything we buy. 

Even those in the low-income brackets 

ho pay no Federal income tax at all are 

{ tax exempt, Many others who are sub- 
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ject to income taxes are not aware of how 
much more the Government is taking from 
their pockets through concealed taxation. 

If our people realized that all of them, 
even those on the relief rolls, are paying 
heavy Federal taxes—then taxes all around 
would be lower today. Because, then, our 
people would rise up unanimously and would 
demand less spending and less waste in 
government. 

You all know where I stand. I am a mem- 
ber of the Senate Finance Committee, which 
handles all tax legislation. On that com- 
mittee I have been fighting consistently for 
lower taxes and government at lower cost. 
On the Senate floor and in public and pri- 
vate meetings I have been trying to make 
our people understand that taxes can be 
reduced only if the Government spending is 
cut down. 

I think you will remember that during 
my term as Governor of Pennsylvania, we 
were able to reduce State taxes by $322,900,- 
000. This was done despite increased appro- 
priations for health, education, welfare, con- 
servation, stream clearance, and mental and 
penal institutions. 

At present, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House is conducting hearings on 
the new tax bill which will include reduc- 
tion of some of the Federal excise taxes. I 
have been fighting to-reduce those taxes 
since I came to Washington. And I have 
been fighting to reduce and to disclose to 
the public the hidden taxes they pay, the 
ones they are not even aware of. 

These excises and hidden taxes are not 
soOak-the-rich taxes. They are poor man’s 


taxes. They hit the poor harder than they 
hit the rich. I'll prove that to you in a 
moment. 


Let us consider first the excise situation 
which affects every one of you. You pay it 
when you buy a radio set, when you go to 
the movies, when you buy an electric refrig- 
erator, when you buy a wedding ring, an 
alarm clock, or an electric-light bulb. 

You pay it when you buy a lipstick, or tal- 
cum powder, or even the oils and creams to 
soothe the chafed skin of a young baby. 

You pay it on your monthly telephone bill, 
your gas and electric bill, your railroad or 
bus ticket, and when you send a telegram. 
You pay taxes on a thousand other things 
used in your daily living. This Government 
calls them luxuries. 

They are unfair. They are discriminatory. 
All too often they are without rhyme or 
reason. And they hit the little fellow harder 
than the man with money. 

I could go on indefinitely with these 
things. Now how is the little man hit? 
Well, it doesn’t matter if you earned a mil- 
lion dollars or only a thousand dollars in 
1949, you’ve got to pay the same tax for 
shaving lotion and baby oil, and telephone 
bills, and many other necessities of daily 
living. 

These taxes have no relation to what you 
earn. They fall far more heavily on the 
poor man than on the man with a high 
income. 

I want to assure you that I shall work 
without let-up in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee toward getting rid of these taxes. 
And I suggest that you write to your Con- 
gressmen and make your views known, too. 
Now is the time to do it. 

Some of the excises are hidden taxes. By 
that I mean you do not pay them directly as 
tax, the way you do when you buy a woman’s 
handbag, a wrist watch, or a can of talcum 
powder. 

These excises are paid by the manufacturer 
but are concealed in the total purchase price 
you pay. You are not told that a part of the 
price is made up of taxes. All you Know is 
that prices are high. You blame it on the 
manufacturer, and the dealer, without realiz- 
ing how much is tax. 
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There are other concealed taxes, in addi- 
tion to the excises. 

I want to call attention particularly at this 
time to all these hidden taxes. They are part 
of the price of everything you buy: food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel and light, insurance, 
amusements, and even streetcar transporta- 
tion. 

I think that our people should make clear 
to Congress that they want as many as possi- 
ble of the hidden taxes eliminated and that 
they want to know what taxes they pay. 
They don’t want to be fooled. 

Let me point out the huge amount of taxes 
which are concealed but which you pay just 
the same. 

A recent survey disclosed that the cost of a 
pair of shoes includes no less than 502 hidden 
or indirect taxes. Can you imagine that? 

That should give the mother who buys 
shoes for three or four children something 
to think about. She pays the taxes on the 
shoe factory, the machinery, the leather, the 
canvas lining of the shoes, the rubber heels, 
and everything else that entered into the 
making of the shoes. Can you imagine how 
much cheaper the shoes would be without 
those hidden taxes? 

And let me remind you that shoes used 
to be cheaper back in the days before all 
the taxes were loaded on by the Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

In the cost of a loaf of bread there are 
151 different, distinct and separate taxes. 
In a quart of milk, 78 taxes. In a plow, 142 
taxes. In a woman’s cotton dress, 125 taxes. 
In a cake of soap, 154 different taxes. In a 
woman’s hat, 150 taxes. 

And in an egg—one of those surplus eggs 
that the Government buys up and stores in 
caves in the ground—100 different hidden 
taxes. 

Do you know that about 25 percent of the 
rent you pay is hidden taxes? 

All of these things were cheaper when 
taxes were lower and fewer. They will be 
cheaper again, if the public insists that the 
Government tax less and spend less. 

Consider a new automobile. It has 206 
hidden taxes. Suppose you buy a new car 
for about $1,600. Well, your taxes on that 
car—most of them hidden and indirect— 
come to about $350. Without those taxes 
you could buy the same automobile for 
$1,250. 

Recently a research group made a study of 
how these hundreds of hidden taxes affect 
the little man. 

It found a family of four whose only in- 
come was $80 a month. Imagine trying to 

“live on that, without any taxes at all. 

That family spent every penny trying to 
live. And of the $80 which it spent each 
month, $10.29 was taken away in hidden 
taxes. That poor family was paying out in 
taxes $123.48 a year. 

Another survey was made of a family of 
four making $200 a month. That family 
paid out $26.23 each month in hidden taxes 


on food, clothing, shelter, and so on. It paid 
concealed taxes of $314.76 a year. 
Here is an interesting angle. Neither of 


the wage earners were required to pay a 
penny in income taxes. Apparently they were 
tax exempt, but did not realize how much 
of their small income was actually being 
taken away by these painless, hidden taxes. 

They thought the Government was not 
taxing them at all. They were unaware that 
13 cents out of every dollar was quietly 
taken away from them by these hidden taxes. 

In the same manner so many of our people 
are being fooled today. 

Let us trace one of these items and see 
what is meant by hidden taxes. Take the 
cotton dress which has 125 different taxes by 
the time your wife buys it in the store. 

You must start back with the bale of 
cotton. There are taxes on the land, on the 
farming implements, for the school district, 
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etc. These are included as part of the cost 
of raising the cotton and are passed along in 
the price of the bale. 

Then at the cotton gin many other taxes 
are added and passed on to the plant where 
the cotton is spun and woven. 

Then there is the factory where the dress 
is made which adds its taxes and passes them 
along to the wholesaler in the cost. And, of 
course, the accessories—the buttons and the 
trimmings—all came up from raw material 
and gathered taxes on the way. 

The wholesaler has his taxes and the re- 
tailer has his. In order for them to make a 


profit and stay in business, these taxes must 
be added to the cast of the dress. Your 
wife pays. 


It has been figured out that a simpie cot- 
ton dress, costing $7.85 has no less than $2.20 
worth of hidden taxes included in the price. 

Why do we have all these hidden taxes? 
Why must they be piled up on top of the 
excise taxes, direct end indirect, and the 
heavy Federal income tax? 

The answer is simple. We have them be- 
cause of the high cost of Gov -rnment. 

We have them because the Federal Gov- 
ernment is spending the people’s earnings at 
the rate of more than $42,000,000,000 a year 
while State and local governments add more 
than twenty billion to the total. 

We have them because we are burdened 
with a national debt that now stands at 
more than $256,000,000,000, and is climbing 
higher. 

We have them because the administration 
had abandoned all thought of a balanced 
budget and is committed to a program of 
continued deficit financing. 

And finally we have them because the 
administration does not dare let the people 
realize how heavily they are being taxed to 
meet the reckless spending. , 

So they conceal part of the taxes. And 
when taxes are hidden, they can be pushed 
on to more people. They can be—and are— 
foisted on to low-income people as well as 
those with higher incomes. And the low- 
income groups don’t realize how much they 
are being taxed. 

That is shrewd political trickery. It has 
been figured out very cleverly. Tax the rich 
man where it shows—on his corporation and 
his large income. It makes the people who 
aren’t rich, and that’s most of us, feel they 
are being favored. 

Tax the poor man where it doesn’t show, 
with hidden taxes that he doesn’t realize he 
is being forced to pay. 

There you have the formula which has 
emerged from this administration. Tax tHe 
rich where it shows and the poor where it 
doesn’t show. 

These things are something for you to 
think about. 

And, if you ever want to get out from under 
this tax burden, they are something for you 
to shout about and act about. 

Just as long as you fool yourselves that 
the Government is giving you a lot of things 
free, you are going to continue to pay these 
taxes. 

This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at- 
tention. 





United States Headed for Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to insert an editorial which ap- 
peared in the American Press in the Feb- 
ruary 1950 issue. This emphatically in- 
dicates that an overwhelming majority, 
78 percent of the weekly newspaper edi- 
tors of the Nation, fear that the United 
States is headed for socialism. This is 
another danger signal which should be 
heeded, so that this disastrous trend 
may be reversed. 
The editorial follows: 


SEVENTY-EIGHT PERCENT oF COUNTRY EDITORS 
Fear UNITED StTaTes Is HEADED FOR So- 
CIALISM 


This startling fact was unearthed by the 
American Press magazine as the result of a 
poll which it has been conducting for the 
primary purpose of finding out what the 
weekly newspaper editors of the United States 
think it is most important for Congress to 
accomplish at the present session. 

The 3-page questionnaire, which was 
answered by over 500 editors representing 
every State in the Union, concluded with the 
question, “Do you fear that our Nation is 
headed toward socialism?’ All but 22 per- 
cent answered “Yes.” 

The fear seems to be based on what many 
of the editors refer to as welfare-state meas- 
ures, as well as on the size of the national 
debt, huge Government costs and an un- 
balanced budget. Many believe that Con- 
gress’ action on compulsory health-insurance 
legislation will determine whether or not we 
are going socialistic. Eighty-nine percent of 
the editors expressed opposition to this 
measure. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


But of greatest immediate concern is Gov- 
ernment finances. In answer to the ques- 
tion: “What do you consider to be the two 
most important things for Congress to ac- 
complish at the new session?” 79 percent 
demanded a balanced budget, reduction of 
Government costs, or cuts in Federal pay 
rolls. 

Although tax reforms were considered sec- 
ond most important need, only 21 percent 
asked for immediate tax reductions, regard- 
less of whether or not the budget is balanced. 
Many of those felt that if taxes were reduced 
reduction in Government costs would thus 
be forced. 

Thirty-nine percent said they favored tax 
reductions only if the budget can be bal- 
anced and another 36 percent advised leav- 
ing taxes as high as they are and create a 
surplus, if possible, to pay off the debt; 3 
percent of the editors favored increasing 
taxes to meet the debt. But 85 percent would 
like to see the tax laws rewritten and sim- 
plified. 

In addition to Government costs and 
finances, the five next most important things 
for Congress to do, in the opinion of the 
editors are: 

Enact reforms proposed by Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Curb welfare-state bills. 

Strengthen and clarify foreign policy. 

Strengthen and streamline defense; take 
action to restore the confidence of business 
in the future. 

Sentiments of many of the editors were 
expressed by 359 who commented, “Unless 
our Government ceases to be the world’s 
worst businessman, our burdens will con- 
tinue to increase until a breaking point is 
reached. Why can’t our so-called elected 
Representatives stop playing politics long 
enough to see the danger signs and get some 
sensible laws enacted to encourage free en- 
terprise? What does a young man starting 
out have to look forward to under the pres< 
ent set-up? They, the lawmakers, seem to 
have forgotten the basic principles which 
have made this country as great and strong 
as it is to date.” 








Among the country editors, whose com- 
bined newspapers have a readership of around 
70,000,000 people, only a handful of those 
replying to the questionnaire indicated gen- 
eral approval of the administration’s do- 
mestic programs, but many felt that Con- 
gress was too steeped in politics to do any- 
thing about it. Fourteen of those replying 
to the question about the most important 
thing for Congress to do gave the facetious 
answer, “Go home” or “Adjourn,” and many 
said, “Forget politics.” 





Remarks by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, on the Signing of the 
Niagara Diversion Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I issued yesterday in connection with the 
signing, on February 27, 1950, of the 
Niagara Diversion Treaty between the 
United States and Vanada. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I am happy to learn of the signature of 
the long-awaited treaty between Canada and 
the United States covering the added diver- 
sions from the Niagara River. This treaty 
has been signed as a supplement to the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 and as such 
carries out the promise given in that treaty 
for the use of the waters of the Niagara for 
the benefit of the peoples of the United 
States and Canada. . 

Under the terms of Executive agreements 
entered into during the course of the war, 
Canada has already been receiving the ben- 
efits of more water diversions than the 
United States. This was necessary at the 
time in order to permit Canada to make her 
great contribution to the common war effort. 

Now we in the United States have the op- 
portunity to make use of the great potential 
riches with which nature endowed us in 
the from of the Niagara. The drop of the 
Niagara waters from the level of Lake Erie 
to the level of Lake Ontario provides us with 
potentials for power as great or greater than 
the greatest hydro-power works in all of the 
United States. We can expect to be able to 
develop from these waters an increase of 
1,132,000 kilowatts or 7,900,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours above the amount which we are al- 
ready deriving from the Niagara. All this 
will be done, according to the terms of the 
treaty, without diminishing in any way the 
great scenic beauties of the Niagara Falls 
which have been the pride of New York State 
and of the United States for more than u 
century. 

This development promises to the people 
of New York State a great new source of 
cheap power—power for farms, for homes, 
and for factories. New sources of electric 
energy and new comforts may be provided 
for tens of thousands of our farm dwellers 
and new employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands of our city workers. 

I and all of us who have been working 
and studying the Niagara water-power de- 
velcoment envison this development as a 
source of power in association with that 


























other great source of power potential in the 
same river basin, the St. Lawrence. If these 
two. great projects are progressively and 
speedily brought into actual operation, not 
only New York State but all of the Northeast 
will be direct beneficiaries of this vast new 
source of man-saving energy. Of course 
New York State will receive the most imme- 
diate and the greatest direct benefit, but 
through these power projects there can be 
a new flowering of this entire area and a 
new dynamic growth in the entire region. 
No mere compilation of kilowatt-hours can 
describe the great additions to our national 
riches which are now in sight. 

For many years I have been hoping for the 
day when these vast benefits for the people 
could begin to be derived from the Niagara. 
Many of the pioneers in hydroelectric de- 
velopment have been working for long years 
on this project. Many men have dreamed 
great dreams of what the Niagara could do 
for the people. Now these hopes, this work, 
and these dreams are one step closer to real- 
ization. 

I shall press for the speedy ratification of 
this treaty when it is submitted to the Sen- 
ate. The people of New York have reason to 
hail this day as a great day. The people of 
the Nation should likewise take note. 


in nnnEREeEnnerneneeeel 


Relations Between Ireland and the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Arthur Krock, published in the New Work 
Times of February 28, 1950, commenting 
on a dinner in honor of Sean Nunan, re- 
tiring Minister of Eire. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE NATION—GILDING AN ANCIENT LINK 
BETWEEN TWo CAPITALS 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 27.—There was a 
stag dinner party tonight in honor of Sean 
Nunan, the retiring Minister of Eire, and cer- 
tain recent developments suffused the occa- 
sion with an unusual degree of the wit and 
sentiment that always prevail when those 
of Irish stock foregather. This highly re- 
- spected envoy was returning to Dublin, to 
the No. 2 post in the Foreign Office; his lega- 
tion here and ours in Eire had been raised 
to embassies; the present United States Min- 
ister, George A. Garrett, was to be our first 
Ambassador to the Republic; and everyone 
was saying good things about Ireland's first 
Ambassador to Washington, John J. Hearne. 

What more could possibly have been needed 
to make a warm-hearted occasion, further 
considering that Irishmen, transplanted or 
growing native, were those principally con- 
cerned? 

The American politicians who attended 
must have come with a special glow under 
their shirt fronts. For long has it been 
known that the most popular thing an Amer- 
ican politician can do, whatever his origin, 
unless his constituents are all descendants 
of the invading breed at Boyne Water and 
still embattled with King James, is to praise 
the Irish. Even in heavily Anglo-Saxon Mis- 
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sissippi the late Senator Byron Patton Har- 
rison was the more beloved because he signed 
himself and was known only as Pat. 

This sentimental warmth of feeling in the 
United States toward the Irish has been no- 
tably displayed once more by the welcome 
Washington gave to the news that the lega- 
tion of Eire has been raised to an embassy. 
Except for the Vatican, where for 2 years 
there has been an Ambassador of Eire, the 
only major diplomatic post created by Dublin 
is the new one here. 


DE VALERA’S VIEW 


It is not the fault of the United States 
that the elevation was not made some years 
ago. But Eamon de Valera throughout the 
days of his primacy was, by the Washington 
test, the most unpopular type of adminis- 
trator—he believed a nation should live with- 
in its income and also be frugal in spending 
the public revenues. Apparently on that 
same policy the Swiss maintain only a min- 
istry here. An embassy costs more to operate 
than a legation, particularly in this Capital. 
And, though doubtless Mr. de Valera had 
other reasons for keeping only a Minister 
here when nearly every other small country 
in the world was substituting Ambassadors, 
his fiscal policy was always understood to be 
important among them. 

Whatever his reasons, the envoy of Eire 
continued for a long time to follow in the 
protocols, and sit at dinner tables below the 
envoys of countries which were savage- 
infested wildernesses when St. Patrick was 
writing Foid Fiada, “The Cry of the Deer”; 
still were when Pierce Ferriter, last hold-out 
against Cromwell, who hanged him in 1653, 
was writing his poems; and were not much 
more when Owen Roe O’Sullivan’s Jacobite 
verses were the vogue in 1790. Now, with the 
elevation of the Eire legate, there are to be 
14 out of 52 in the diplomatic corps with the 
rank of Minister whom he will outrank in 
the capital of a nation which has so many 
links with his own. 

In the protocols Ambassador Hearne will 
take his place just after the Ambassador of 
Guatemala and 10 files below the Ambassador 
of Israel, whose advent to Washington from 
the nation that reemerged from the rubble 
of history was the most romantic experience 
of the diplomatic corps here until the crea- 
tion of an Irish Ambassador. Incidentally, 
both events touch on the statement by 
George William Russell that “after the spirit- 
ual powers there is nothing in the world more 
unconquerable than the spirit of nationality 
[which] * * * in Ireland will persist 
even though the mightiest of material powers 
be its neighbor.” 


CAREFULLY NEGOTIATED 


There is no reason to believe that the pleas- 
ure in Washington over the new accord with 
Eire exceeds that in Dublin, or that Mr. Gar- 
rett’s promotion is less popular there than 
here. He earned it on his official record of 
cooperation and accomplishment in the com- 
mon interest of the two countries, and the 
new Ambassadress has won as many golden 
opinions as he has. 

As dispatches to this newspaper have 
noted, an Irish heroine figures in the pro- 
ceedings, which is traditional in the history 
of the land where, in County Roscommon, 
she was born. An enthusiastic Washington 
dispatch and the headline over it last Satur- 
day related how Miss Mary Cummings, man- 
ager of the 1925 F Street Club, had made a 
one-woman campaign with high personages 
in Washington to elevate the two legations 
and to assure Mr. Garrett got the recogni- 
tion he deserved. 

But, despite the soft and gallant impeach- 
ment, it would be a mistake to assume that 
such matters are determined in clubs—either 
here or in Dublin—or that the President, act- 
ing somewhat like a kindly oriental despot, 
decides on Ambassadors because of such zeal 
as Miss Cummings displayed in this instance. 
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The transition of the legations to embas- 
sies was carefully negotiated for some time by 
the Department of State and the Department 
for External Affairs in Dublin, and then offi- 
cially recommended to the President and the 
Prime Minister. Mr. Garrett was not only 
promoted on his record; he had many power- 
ful endorsements from Democratic leaders in 
Congress. 

What Miss Cummings did was to make sure 
that nobody forgot to see both things 
through. Including, by the way, the 
President. 





Jaycee Distinguished Service Award to 
Alfred James Dickinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement in con- 
nection with the Jaycee distinguished 
service award to Alfred James Dickin- 
son, of Richmond, Va., who was named 
the outstanding young man of Virginia 
for 1949 by the Virginia Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

This is a well-deserved tribute to Mr. 
Dickinson and is a very high compliment, 
as this annual award by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Virginia is 
made only after the most exhaustive in- 
vestigation and consideration to see that 
it is based upon merit, and is fully de- 
served. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


DANVILLE, February 25.—Alfred James Dick- 
inson, 33, of Richmond, tonight was named 
the outstanding young man of Virginia for 
1949 by the Virginia Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Announcement of the recipient was 
made by Atty. Gen. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., at 
a banquet in Hotel Danville for directors and 
members of the Virginia junior chamber. 

Attorney General Almond served with Dr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, president of Longwood 
College, and Russell B. Newton, president of 
Dan River Mills, as judges in the selection of 
Mr. Dickinson to receive the Jaycee distin- 
guished service award. Mr. Dickinson was 
nominated by Walter B. Gillette. Robert L. 
Stone, of Richmond, was Jaycee chairman of 
the distinguished service award committee. 

Mr. Dickinson, who last month was named 
Richmond’s outstanding young man of 1949, 
has actively encouraged young men to take 
an interest in community and civic affairs. 
As president of the general alumni association 
of the University of Richmond, he urged the 
younger alumni to become active in alumni 
affairs. And as a member of the Richmond 
central committee of the American Legion, 
he emphasized the need for veterans to main- 
tain unselfish motives. He has also given 
much time to obtaining financial aid for 
young men seeking higher education. 

A native of Eufaula, Ala., Mr. Dickinson 
attended high school in Newport News. He 
was graduated from the University of Rich- 
mond in 1937 and from the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration in 1939. 

He became personal assistant to the comp- 
troller of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
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Corp. in 1929. Following service with the 
FBI and the Marine Corps, Air Combat In- 
telligence, he returned to the purchasing 
department of the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp. where he was named acting man- 
ager in May 1947, and manager in July 1948, 

His civic associations include: President, 
Richmond Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
xast commander, American Legion Post 316, 
Richmond; and a member of American Red 
Cross, Richmond Tuberculosis Association, 
Public Relations Club of Richmond, Har- 
vard Club of Virginia, Country Club of Vir- 
ginia, Phi Beta Kappa, Omicron Delta Kappa, 
and Phi Gamma Delta. He is also a worker 
in the Richmond area community chest. 

Mr. Dickinson is married and has two 
children, 


Joint Committee on Noaessential Federal 
Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, there 
cppeared in the February 27 edition of 
the Evening Star an editorial entitled “A 
Valuable Publicity Medium,” which 
points out one of the fine services ren- 
dered by the Joint Committee on Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as it is of value to the Congress and the 
people of the Nation. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A VALUABLE PUBLICITY MEDIUM 


Senator Humpurey, Democrat of Minne- 
sota, wants to abolish the Byrd Committee 
on Nonessential Federal Expenditures on the 
ground that it is used only as a publicity 
medium. But a lot of people who are more 
worried about Federal spending than Sen- 
ator HuMPHREY seems to be will contend 
that the committee's publicity activities are 
a very good reason for continuing it in 
existence. 

It is true that Senator Byrp and his Col- 
leagues of the joint group have publicized 
freely and often the inefficiencies and ex- 
travagances of the Government. The com- 
mittee has kept the spotlight focused on the 
growing size of the executive establishment, 
a trend that is all the more disturbing in view 
of the fact that the war emergency ended 
nearly 5 years ago. It is hard to measure the 
benefits of this publicity in specific terms. 
There is good cause to believe, however, that 

he watchdog role of the Byrd committee has 

had a restraining effect not only on the de- 
partments and independent agencies but on 
Congress as well. 

To those who regard governmental re- 
trenchment and thrift as old-fashioned and 
unnecessary, the joint committee’s frequent 
reports on Federal expansion and spending 
are understandably irritating. That, in it- 
self, is as good an argument as any for mak- 
ing certain that the committee keeps up the 
good work. The relatively small cost of 


maintaining this congressional publicity 
medium is a profitable investment, the re- 
turns on which in terms of administrative 
savings can be large indeed, 


Displaced Persons Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relating to displaced persons legislation, 
from the Labor Record, of Joliet, Ill., for 
February 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AFL AND CIO REAFFIRM SUPPORT OF LIBERALIZED 
DP LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations have recently reaffirmed 
their stand in favor of liberalizing the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. 

The CIO voiced its approval of a DP bill 
submitted by Senator HarLEy M. KILcore, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, as substitute leg- 
islation for the bill previously reported out 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee by its 
chairman, Senator Par McCarran, Democrat, 
of Nevada. 

Both AFL and CIO reiterated their support 
of H. R. 4567, which is the liberalizing legis- 
lation enacted by the House of Representa- 
tives last session. In addition, they stated 
their opposition to amendments Which seeks 
to prohibit further admissions of displaced 
persons whenever unemployment in the 
United States reaches 4,000,000 or whenever 
the number of married couples living in 
doubled-up dwelling units exceeds 2,000,000. 

CIO Legislative Director Nathan Cowan 
declared: “We call upon the Senate to carry 
forward in the American tradition of equity, 
justice, and recognition of human dignity 
by passing at the earliest possible moment 
the substitute displaced persons bill offered 
by Senator Kincorre and his colleagues.” 

The AFL executive council issued a state- 
ment pointing out that the AFL would be 
the first to protest against legislation which 
actually undermines the job security of 
American workers or which really restricts 
their housing opportunities. 

“But we know from experience,” the AFL 
statement read, “that the admission of dis- 
placed persons at a limited rate, widely dis- 
persed throughout the country and in prac- 
tice dispatched to areas of labor shortage, 
does not in any way jeopardize employment 
opportunities of American workers nor seri- 
ously aggravate housing shortages.” 

KiLcorE submitted his substitute bill with 
a minority report on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s displaced-persons bill. The report indi- 
cated that a majority of the committee mem- 
bers now favor amendments to the present 
DP law which are more liberal than those 
contained in the committee bill. Senators 
FRANK P. GraHam, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, and Homer FeErcuson, Republican, of 
Michigan, joined with Senator Kitcore in 
signing the minority report. In addition, 
Senators WarREN G. Macnuson, Democrat, of 
Washington, and Estes Kerauver, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, signed a supplemental state- 
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ment associating themselves with the views 
of the minority report, and two other Sena- 
tors, Herbert R. O’Conor, Democrat, of Mary- 
land, and ALEXANDER WILEy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, filed a separate statement in 
which they advocated liberalizing the com- 
mittee bill. 

The substitute bill provides for the admis- 
sion of 339,000 displaced persons, as in the 
House bill; retention of the International 
Refugee Organization definition of displaced 
person, which does not include German ex- 
pellees; removal of the 40 percent—so-called 
Baltic—preference, the 30-percent agricul- 
tural requirement, and the in-camp priority; 
@ more economic administration of the law; 
and a bar against the issuance of any visa 
to any person who has or does adhere to, 
advocate, and follow “the principles of any 
political and economic system or philosophy 
directed toward the destruction of free com- 
petitive enterprise and the revolutionary 
overthrow of representative governments.” 


Organized Gambling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas.- Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from a very fine west Texas 
newspaper, the San Angelo Standard- 
Times, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The editorial, entitled “Gam- 
bling Problem,” points up a growing na- 
tional problem which Congress and the 
Nation must meet and solve in the near 
future. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GAMBLING PROBLEM 


The situation with respect to organized 
gambling, to which Mr. Truman recently 
called attention, is not a new one. It is, 
rather, a new phase of an old trouble, 
gangsterism. 

When Federal prohibition was enacted, 
the opportunities in bootlegging tempted 
many members of the underworld and the 
powerful and unscrupulous bootleg gangs 
became such a stench in the country’s nos- 
trils that the eighteenth amendme.zt was 
presently repealed. This forced the outlaw 
element to seek new fields for its activities. 
It turned for a while to “protection” racke- 
teering, which in due time was largely broken 
up. It engaged in racketeering that involved 
many labor unions, and while this evil has 
not been wholly eliminated, by any means, it 
is less noisome than it formerly was. 

Gambling in its various forms, from slot 
machines and policy games on up to race- 
track betting, sumptuous poker-palaces and 
the field of sports in general offered a nat- 
ural and inviting field for underworld fig- 
ures. They have moved into it and it has 
become a highly organized activity, with 
many ramifications and with many devices 
for catering to the ever-present gambling 
spirit. 

Probably it can be broken up, by united 
action on the part of law enforcement agen- 
cies, before it becomes too hateful. The 
public conscience, however, must be more 
fully aroused on the subject before anything 
effective can be done. 











Addresses at Testimonial Dinner to Hon. 
Albert W. Hawkes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of. 


Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, on 
October 27, 1949, a testimonial dinner 
was given to one of our former distin- 
guished colleagues, Hon. Albert W. 
Hawkes, by the New Jersey Chapter of 
Pro America, at the Hotel Surburban, 
in East Orange, N. J. Mrs. George E. 
Stringfellow, president of the New Jer- 
sey Chapter of Pro America, presided 
and introduced the various speakers. I 
ask unanimous consent that the remarks 
made by Mrs. Stringfellow be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with the address by the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem], and remarks 
by Dr. Cuartes A. Eaton, dean of the 
New Jersey congressional delegation, 
in introducing our colleague, the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who 
made the principal address of the eve- 
ning. I also ask that the address de- 
livered by the Senator from Virginia be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: , 


Mrs. STRINGFELLOW. Pro America is com- 
posed of a group of citizens who place the 
welfare of their country above sectional and 
personal interest. Its purpose is to fight the 
destructive influences that imperil the sacred 
heritage bequeathed to us by our forefathers. 
There is gathered in this huge audience to- 
night to do honor to the Honorable Albert W. 
Hawkes, who served New Jersey and the Na- 
tion as United States Senator, citizens from 
as far west as Chicago and from as far south 
as Tennessee. We regret that the limitation 
of space prevented many of Senator Hawkes’ 
friends and admirers from being here tonight 
to share in honoring this truly great Ameri- 
can. Pro America is citing him as a good 
citizen because he has had the courage, char- 
acter and tenacity of purpose to defend and 
support the ideals and principles which made 
this a great Nation. 

One of, if not the most acute deficit in the 
world today, is intellectual integrity, an in- 
gredient with which Senator Albert W. 
Hawkes is so richly endowed, and it is this 
priceless ingredient which attracts the mem- 
bers of Pro America to Senator Hawkes and 
others like him. Unfortunately, however, 
there are too few. 

Dr. CHarLEs A. EATON, dean of the New Jer- 
sey congressional delegation, a statesman 
who has rendered remarkable service to the 
people of this State and Nation, has gra- 
ciously accepted our invitation to act as 
toastmaster of this great dinner given in 
honor of his friend, Senator Albert W. 
Hawkes. 

Hon. JAMEs F. Kem. Dr. Eaton, Senator and 
Mrs. Hawkes, Mrs. Stringfellow, ladies and 
gentleman. After listening to Dr. EaTon’s 
delicious shafts of humor, I am reminded 
that a young and aspiring author once asked 
Will Rogers if the field of humor was crowded. 
Will Rogers replied: “No; it isn’t crowded, 
except when Congress is in session.” 

It is a privilege to be here tonight to join 
the friends and neighbors of the Hawkes in 
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doing them honor. It was my good fortune 
to serve with Al Hawkes for 2 years in the 
United States Senate. I had the opportunity 
to observe, at close range, his courage and 
his forthrightness, his ability to think clearly, 
and to express himself so cogently that no 
man could misunderstand. 

He believes in the American way of life, 
the American system of free enterprise and 
personal initiative. He believes in a solvent 
America; he opposes the doctrines of Karl 
Marx, whether they are paraded under the 
banner of communism or under the banner 
of socialism. 

But from these principles he never bends a 
single inch before any wind or political 
expediency. 

As all of you know, Senator Hawkes’ career 
has been characterized by good judgment, 
but never was his good judgment shown 
quite so well as when he wooed and won 
the belle of Missouri, the prettiest girl in 
Warrensburg. 

I am glad to be here tonight. I am not 
going to detain you because I know you are 
anxious to hear the great Senator from Vir- 
ginia, Hon. Harry F. Byrp, the principal 
speaker of the evening. 

I do want to say, though, that we Mis- 
sourians, Senator Byrrp, claim a proprietary 
interest in the Hawkes. We extend them 
our best wishes and wish them many years 
of happiness. 

Dr. Eaton, It is with profound pleasure 
that I introduce the next speaker, Senator 
Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia. I do not believe 
that we have in public life in this country 
a@ greater interpreter of the issues confront- 
ing the American people than Senator Byrrp. 
His life is a great story. He was a member 
of the Virginia State Senate. He was Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. He has been since 1934 
United States Senator from Virginia. And 
I have often said, knowing the representa- 
tives of that great State in both Houses of 
Congress for a long time that if we turned 
the Government of the United States to 
them—in spite of the fact that they bear 
the name Democrats—we would have an 
American Government of the highest pos- 
sible type. 

Senator Byrp, we welcome you as a true 
friend of our friend Senator Hawkes, as a 
great American, and as a Member of the 
House of Representatives I am happy to have 
the privilege of presenting a Senator. 

Senator Byrp, we welcome you to New 
Jersey, and if ever you feel constrained to 
change your place of residence, you cannot 
find a finer place for raising apples, raising 
@ disturbance, or raising anything you please, 
than in New Jersey. 

Hon, Harry F. Byrrp. Mr. Toastmaster, 
friends of Al Hawkes, I first want to thank 
my very dear friend, Congressman Eaton, for 
the all-too-gracious introduction he has 
given me. He has the confidence and re- 
spect of the entire Congress of the United 
States, Republicans, Constitutional Demo- 
crats, and New Deal Democrats. 

I bring to you the greetings of the old 
Commonwealth of Virginia, and I know there 
are thousands of Virginians who would like 
to be here tonight to pay tribute to our 
distinguished guest of honor, because they 
think as he does, and as you do. 

I see by the pamphlet that was put at 
my table that this organization welcomes 
Republicans, Constitutional Democrats, and 
Independents. I see that nothing is said 
about New Deal Democrats or Fair Deal Dem- 
ocrats. I do not know whether that was 
an intentional omission or not. I assume 
that I can join under the title of Constitu- 
tional Democrats. 

From time to time I am accused, in the 
Senate of the United States, of voting with 
the Republicans. In my last campaign for 
the Senate, I was accused by my opponent 
of voting with the Republicans 86 percent, 
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and he said, in fact, that I voted with the 
Republicans more than they voted with 
themselves. 

My reply to that was not to debate the 
issues, but merely to say that my name be- 
gan with a “B,” I stood at the front of the 
list and voted first, and the Republicans 
voted with me. 

I am proud of the fact that I was one of 
16 southern Democrats to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with Senator Tarr when the 
President of the United States endeavored 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. And had 
it not been for these southern Democrats 
who left their pgrty on this issue, the Taft- 
Hartley Act would have been repealed, and 
that would have been a great and colossal 
catastrophe, let me say, ladies and gentle- 
men, to this great country of ours. [Great 
applause. | 

I want to pay a simple tribute to a simple 
man—to one who is a great citizen; to one 
who symbolizes the true American spirit to 
as great a degree, I think, as any man I 
know. After all, simplicity of thought and 
action without subterfuge or evasion is one 
of the greatest of human attributes. Such 
simplicity has been the base of the lasting 
fame of one of the greatest of all Amer- 
icans—Abraham Lincoln. To my mind, if 
there ever was a man who personified the 
ideal public servant, it is my friend, and 
your friend—Al Hawkes. 

I have often thought that, while some 
men may accomplish great deeds and there- 
by advance the progress of the world, yet 
one of the greatest services any man can 
render is to become a symbol of a great cause 
for the public good. 

Al Hawkes was one of the first to see our 
march to socialistic Government when he 
said In the Senate: 

“Unless the people redeem their morals, 
rebuild their character, and recognize the 
mandates of their God differently than they 
are doing, they will not have the fiber and 
the courage to do the things necessary to pay 
for the preservation of individual freedom in 
its true sense. 

“So long,” said Senator Hawkes, “as the 
majority of our people seek to give less for 
a dollar, they will get less for a dollar, and 
if they are going to be led astray by the 
philosophy that you can get something for 
nothing, or that the world owes a living 
to the indolent, the shiftless, and the slug- 
gards—there is no hope for the redemption 
of America. 

“Honest people should beget honesty in 
their representatives, and intelligence in the 
selection of representatives is vital to the 
preservation of representative democracy.” 

For this program he began an unyielding 
campaign which he carried to the people 
and fought for on the floor of the Senate— 
to preserve the fundamental principles of 
Government that have made America great, 
and which present to us today our only hope 
for future progress. Thus, his prodigious 
efforts for soundness in Government made 
him, in the minds and hearts of millions 
of Americans, a symbol of truth and cour- 
age. 

His great success as a businessman; his 
service as president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce gave him a clearer 
sight than most of us could have of the 
imperative necessity of the continuation of 
the free enterprise system as the foundation 
stone of our democratic institutions. 

He labored for the kind of Government 
which stimulates individual initiative, 
through a private enterprise system oper- 
ating in the fullest freedom of democracy, 
to develop and produce more of what people 
need at a cost they can afford. 

He fought the kind of Government which, 
through excessive spending, debt, and op- 
pressive taxes, stifles individual initiative to 
the point that state subsidy and restriction, 
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and dole and regimentation are required to 
maintain a sham in the name of free enter- 
prise and demccracy. 

He knew that without American solvency 
our constitutional freedoms will disappear at 
home and there will be no deterrent to com- 
munism abroad. 

It was in this situation that vast new 
expenditures for federalized activities were 
proposed at home and vast new expenditures 
for economic, social, and military programs 
were proposed for nations abroad. 

He said over and over again that our 
friends overseas who seek American aid and 
comfort must realize tpeir,only hope lies in 
our continued solvency. And, by the same 
token, those at home, who, through mem- 
bership in pressure groups or otherwise, con- 
tinue to wring more and more political pap 
from the Federal Treasury through extension 
of federalized programs, should not contend 
that they are not consciously promoting an 
economy to be planned and directed by the 
National Government at the expense of the 
free-enterprise system operating in the full 
freedom of democracy. 

If increasing taxes or deficits to meet con- 
tinuously higher Federal expenditures is to 
be our course, he argued, it is obvious that 
neither our system nor our form of govern- 
ment can endure. He emphasized that if 
this is to be our fate, there remain two all- 
important questions, and he asked: How 
long can what remains of our private enter- 
prise system and our democratic form of 
government endure our folly? What will we 
contrive as a substitute for the doctrines 
which have made us great? 

As to the answer to the first question, he 
said time and time again that red lights of 
danger are flashing now. 

As to the answer to the second question, 
he said that he knew of no one who regards 
the British mess as something more desir- 
able. It is probable though, he predicted, 
that whatever mechanism our pressure 
groups at home concoct will be worse. 

What Al Hawkes stands for has been called 
capitalism, reaction, conservatism, feudal- 
ism, etc. What he has opposed has been 
called socialism, welfare state, statism, col- 
lectivism, etc. What these words mean, de- 
spite recent newspaper controversy, will make 
little difference in terms of freedom for 
individual initiative if we throw over our 
well-tried system and form of government, 

I know of no man of my acquaintance— 
and I say this without flattery but with 
all the sincerity of my heart—I know of 
no person of my acquaintance who has 
given to his fellow citizens an example of 
unselfishness and selflessness in public serv- 
ice such as Al Hawkes has done for so many 
years and in so many ways. He numbers 
among his friends the rich and the poor, 
and it can be said of him that he is one of 
the most respected and beloved men from 
a very large circle of acquaintances. 

He is a master of self-judgment and 
self-control. He possesses special qualities 
of mind and heart—qualities that are both 
natural and acquired. 

My own devotion for Al Hawkes comes 
from two sources: One is my pure admira- 
tion for the man—for his ability and highly 
governed mind which has found pleasure in 
nothing but the true and the just. The 
other is his friendship for me, which he 
has shown in so many ways. I have never 
known a sweeter character or a friend I love 
more. I shall always treasure the numerous 
letters he has written me and his thought- 
ful kindness. To me, his character is carved 
out of the granite of true loyalty and sin- 
cerity. He has a private life and a public 
career which we may proudly hold up for 
emulation and tribute. I am sure that to- 
day the source of his greatest satisfaction 
comes from a gathkcring of his friends such 
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as are here tonight and in their love and 
confidence. 

To review his career is to pay tribute to 
the opportunities made possible to every 
man and woman in America today under a 
system of government which gives to every 
citizen an equal opportunity for success, de- 
pending upon their own ability and their 
own spirit. Here is a man beloved and hon- 
ored as few men are. Why? Because, in 
this free country, he began his career at the 
bottom and, with an invincible spirit, he 
overcame all obstacles, and, as he climbed 
the ladder of business and political success, 
he kept his touch with those less fortunate 
than himself. 

So, we, his friends, gather here tonight 
in this testimonial to a great character. 
We do so in the elation of a devoted ad- 
miration for Al Hawkes, the man; Al Hawkes, 
the devoted friend and admired public serv- 
ant—the man whom every person in this 
room would be proud to emulate. 

His real wealth is not in stocks, bonds, 

or buildings, but he has a wealth greater 
and more imperishable—a wealth of a myriad 
of life-long friends; the wealth of the con- 
sciousness that his life has been guided by 
the desire to lend a helping hand to those 
in distress and in need; to give comfort to 
the unhappy; to make living better for his 
friends and associates, and the consciousness 
on his part that he has met in the fullest 
measure every single responsibility that has 
come to him, both in his public and private 
life. I vetily believe that his greatest pleas- 
ure is the opportunity to do a kindness; to 
give happiness and to help the under-privi- 
leged. 
"In my service in the United States Sen- 
ate, I do not believe I have served with a 
Senator more fearless or more conscious of 
the necessity of preserving this great Nation 
from the inroads of state socialism, statism, 
collectivism, or whatever you may call it. 
He sacrificed his political career for his 
principles. As his close friend and intimate, 
I observed him in many trying situations 
and never once did he falter in doing the 
right thing, no matter how unpopular, for 
the moment, that action was. 

When the Fair Employment Practices leg- 
islation was before the Senate, by general 
agreement of all Senators, Senator Hawkes 
made the most impressive and ablest argu- 
ment against the passage of that legislation. 
I have no doubt he suffered for it among 
certain groups of the electorate of his State. 

I feel tonight that perhaps the greatest 
compliment I can pay to Al Hawkes is to 
say that he stood foresquare on these great 
principles during his service in the Senate, 
just as did my distinguished colleague, the 
late Senator Carter Glass. If I were asked 
to name the two men who were willing, 
from my personal knowledge, to risk, with- 
out hesitation, their political fortunes in 
support of great principles, these are the 
two I would name. Knowing both men inti- 
mately, as I did, they had many character- 
istics in common. 

On June 19, 1948, Al Hawkes delivered his 
valedictory address. On page 9060 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of June 19, 1948, there 
is this line following the ending of his 
speech: 

“Applause, Senators rising.” 

In my 17 years of service in the Senate, 
I have seen this occur only two or three 
times. To those who are not familiar with 
the rules and customs of the Senate, it is 
difficult to appreciate the real significance 
of this ovation. The rules prohibit applause 
in the Senate. The rules prohibit the Sen- 
ators from making a demonstration by ris- 
ing as a body. Yet, as a tribute to the sin- 

erity and indomitable spirit of this great 
public servant who had served in the Senate 





a much shorter time than most of his col- 
leagues, he was accorded this unusual honor 
by the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. No man who ever served in the 
United States Senate could fail to be in- 
tensely proud of these three very uncommon 
words in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD—"“Ap- 
plause, Senators rising.” 

From this great speech of his, I will quote 
several sentences only. All of you should 
read it in full. He said, on that June day 
just before adjournment of the Senate: 

“I have known for a great many years that 
the label Republican or Democrat is not the 
vital thing in the preservation of the United 
States of America. The great question is 
this: Does a citizen or representative of the 
people believe in the American system and 
wish to preserve and improve it, or is he one 
of those who wish to exchange a success for 
a failure, by following what I call un-Ameri- 
can activities? 

“My experience here will exable me to 
continue making a contribution toward the 
preservation of our form of government and 
our institutions. 

“From the standpoint of service to his 
country, no man could fail to have sorrow 
and regret at leaving the Senate. No per- 
sonal gratification in looking forward to 
more ease and comfort could possibly com- 
pensate for the loss of opportunity to con- 
tinue in this great deliberative body as a 
servant of the people. 

“There was nothing here I wanted for my- 
self when I arrived, except the opportunity 
to serve the people and help preserve in our 
mutual interest the rights and opportunities 
which developed under our American system 
of freemen.” 

Al Hawkes is a shining example of that 
rare product of our public life—a statesman 
without fear and without reproach. Here 
is a man who is honored everywhere. He is 
known because his name means the concep- 
tion of the highest type of public official—a 
gentleman unafraid; a statesman whose life 
and character provide an inspiration to the 
rest of us. 

Samuel Butler said a long time ago that 
“every man's work is always a picture of 
himself.” If this be true, then in the long 
perspective of the work of Albert W. Hawkes, 
his countrymen will find an enlightened 
vision that has enabled him to find the way 
of right service and a strong honesty that 
has kept him steadfastly on that way; a 
character that has been proof alike against 
the trials of dark times and the temptations 
of happier times; a life governed by con- 
victions that constitute a compass by which 
he guides his ship of life and so keeps the 
ship true to the course of high honor and 
good conscience, whether the weather be 
fair or foul. 

Of my own association with him and his 
many kind and considerate acts toward me, I 
can only speak with feeling of deep emotion, 
Our friendship has been close and intimate. 
One of the greatest privileges of my life— 
and one for which I shall be eternally grate- 
ful—is that of being his colleague, and, still 
better, of being a friend of Al Hawkes in our 
joint service in the Senate of the United 
States. I admire and love him with a deep 
devotion. 

I like to think of Al Hawkes as a symbol of 
what the American citizen should desire to 
be, so as to preserve those things that have 
made America great, and standing for those 
things necessary to protect and fortify this 
great representative democracy bequeathed 
to us as « sacred heritage by the blood and 
labor of those who have gone before. 

And so he stands, always for the things 
that are good in life; and for the things that 
will continue to make his country better. 
He has applied his rugged individual experi- 
ences to the benefit of all his fellow men, 






































He asks no quarter with justice. His forth- 
rightness not infrequently brings criticism 
down upon him, but I have never known 
him to go long without vindication. 

Like Benjamin Hill, he believes that: 


“He who saves his country 
Saves all things 

And all things saved 

Shall bless him. 

But he who lets his country die 
Lets all things die 

And all things dying 

Shall curse him.” 


A man who really made a great President, 
but who was never fully appreciated—John 
Tyler, of Virginia—when he resigned from 
the United States Senate because the Legis- 
lature of Virginia instructed him to take 
action contrary to his convictions, said: 

“I shall carry with me into retirement the 
principles which I brought with me into 
public office and, by the surrender of the 
high station to which I was called by the 
voice of the people of Virginia, I shall set an 
example to my children which shall teach 
them to regard as nothing place and office 
when either is to be attained or held at the 
sacrifice of honor.” 

Al Hawkes, in a similar situation, would 
have done exactly as Senator Tyler—later 
President Tyler—because his devotion to 
principle outweighs every other consider- 
ation. 

Tonight, the best that you and I can say 
to Al Hawkes is that he has kept the faith. 
He can live with his conscience, and his work 
as @ leader has only just begun, because, if 
this Nation is to be saved, it can be done only 
by the courage and indomitable will, and the 
patriotism of such men as Al Hawkes. 

I know I voice the hope of his many friends 
here tonight, and the many thousands else- 
where, in saying to him: May the Lord bless 
you and give you the happiness you so richly 
deserve in this life and, ultimately, the peace 
eternal for which all of us pray in the life 
to come. May you prosper in all you do, and 
we, your friends, want you to know of the 
depth of our love and appreciation for you; 
of our respect and affection for you and all 
of yours. I propose a toast to all of the 
Hawkeses: May their shadow never grow 
less. In the words of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD, I say: “Applause, Senators rising.” 
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or 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include my statement and analysis 
of a bill I have introduced today entitled 
aan Employment Assistance Act of 

50.” 

In July 1949 I joined with many other 
Members of the House and Senate in 
sponsoring the economic expansion bill, 
& measure that should already have be- 
come the law of the land. 

If the economic expansion bill had be- 
come law, we would now have in effect 
a broad and balanced program to achieve 
the President’s objective of a $300,000,- 
000,000 economy within the next 4 or 5 
years. We would not be in the position 
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that we are in today of being unable to 
deal decisively with present areas of seri- 
ous unemployment. We would not be in 
the position that we are in today of being 
insufficiently prepared for any possible 
failure of the economy to expand in the 
future. 

It is high time that public hearings be 
held on the economic expansion bill by 
the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency in both Houses of Congress. These 
hearings should start without delay. 

But the unemployed men and women 
in California—and the unemployed men 
and women in other States throughout 
the country—are today in no position 
to wait upon the outcome of protracted 
hearings on a complex program. Many 
of them by this time have exhausted 
their unemployment-insurance benefits. 
They need immediate action. 

For the last 2 years unemployment in 
California has been much more serious 
than unemployment in the United States 
as a whole. In 1948, unemployment in 
California averaged almost 300,000 per- 
sons—or 6.8 percent of the California 
labor force. This was twice the percent- 
age of unemployment for the Nation as 
a whole. In 1949, the number of men 
and women out of work in California in- 
creased to an average of about 417,000— 
or close to 9.4 percent of the California 
labor force. If the number of unem- 
ployed in the United States had risen 
throughout the country to the same high 
level in 1949 as it did in California, we 
would have had in 1949 an army of un- 
employed made up of more than 5,800,000 
people. 

This unemployment situation in Cali- 
fornia is not concentrated in any one 
spot. It is distributed throughout the 
State. In November 1949, for example, 
all of the important labor-market areas 
were classified by the Labor Department 
as D areas—that is, areas having a labor 
surplus of 7 to 12 percent of the labor 
force. The only exception to this state- 
ment is San Diego—and San Diego was 
in the E classification, which means that 
more than 12 percent of the labor force 
in San Diego was unemployed. 

These facts, in my judgment, call for 
immediate action. 

I am, therefore, introducing today a 
bill to provide for immediate action. 

This bill is entitled “The Employment 
Assistance Act of 1950.” Its purpose is 
dual. First, it provides a program for 
direct and prompt handling of serious 
unemployment wherever and whenever 
it arises. Second; it provides for the de- 
velopment of a long-range program for 
resources development and public works, 
the kind of long-range program which 
is indispensable if we are to be equipped 
to deal with local problems if and when 
they arise. Let me briefly summarize 
these provisions. 

Title I sets forth the program for 
handling areas of serious unemployment. 

Under section 101, the Secretary of 
Labor would make a detailed study of 
employment and unemployment, and 
certify to the President any area or in- 
dustry in which special action is needed. 

Under section 102, steps would be 
taken to channel government contracts 
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or government loans to areas or indus- 
tries that have been certified as serious 
unemployment areas. This would pro- 
vide a statutory strengthening of the 
present operations along this line that 
are being handled in Mr. John Steel- 
man’s office in the White House. 

Under section 103, there would be 
established a $2,200,000,000 emergency 
reserve fund for urban and rural unem- 
ployment. These funds would only be 
used for areas or industries certified un- 
der section 101 and where other Federal, 
State, or local funds would not be avail- 
able in sufficient amounts. The money 
could be used to augment existing Fed- 
eral works programs, to allow the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish a rural 
conservation program, and for grants to 
States and cities on a matching basis for 
both construction and nonconstruction 
projects. Part of this fund would also 
be available for increasing the funds 
available to the various Federal agencies 
for procurement and stock piling. 

Under section 104, provision would be 
made to help unemployed workers ob- 
tain vocational education or ti aining for 
positions that could thereby be obtained. 
The Labor Department would also be 
authorized to assist unemployed workers 
to move to other areas of the country 
where the local employment office cer- 
tifies that jobs are available. 

Title II sets forth a long-range pro- 
gram for resources development and 
public works. 

Under section 201, the President 
would transmit to Congress in his an- 
nual Economic Report an appraisal of 
the long-range needs for resources de- 
velopment and public-works projects, 
both on a national and regional basis. 
Regional surveys of needs would be made 
through the appropriate Government 
agencies and with the assistance of 
State, loca], and regional development 
agencies and of universities and colleges. 

Section 202 provides for developing 
and maintaining at all times a large-scale 
shelf of plans for rural and urban proj- 
ects. The objective would be to have at 
all times a shelf of projects. To pro- 
mote a large-scale shelf of this type, a 
State and local advance planning fund 
would be established. From this fund 
non-interest-bearing loans would be 
made to cities and States for both the 
development of blueprints and the acqui- 
sition of sites. In addition, a Federal 
advance planning fund for $100,000,000 
would be set up to assist Federal agen- 
cies in developing blueprints and acquir- 
ing sites. 

Section 203 provides for direct credit 
assistance to city and State governments 
for the financing of work on resources 
development and public-works projects. 
Under this section, RFC loans up to a 
total limitation of $1,000,000,000 could be 
made at low-interest rates for periods of 
up to 60 years. 

Title III contains the administrative 
provisions of the act. This title recog- 
nizes that the administration of the act 
must be vested in the President. The 
Council of Economic Advisers would as- 
sist the President by providing for the 
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preparation and maintenance of a na- 
tional inventory of State, local, and Fed- 
eral plans and operations with respect to 
resources development and public works. 
It would also advise him on the need for 
accelerating or decelerating the pro- 
grams provided for under the act. 

I should like at this point to quote 
from the lucid and enlightening eco- 
nomic analysis which was given to the 
President at the beginning of this year 
by the distinguished economists who 
comprise his Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. I quote from the section entitled 
“Economic Trouble’Spots” in the Coun- 
cil’s Annual Economic Review, which was 
transmitted to the Congress on January 
6, 1950, together with the Economic Re- 
port of the President: 

Despite the high levels of employment 
throughout the Nation, there are some areas 
with quite heavy unemployment, and with 
far less than maximum levels of production 
and business activity. This presents a chal- 
lenge, because there cannot be maximum 
employment and production throughout the 
Nation so long as some areas are relatively 
depressed; and there is always danger that 
economic dislocations in spot areas may 
spread if they are not remedied. 


The words of the President’s economic 
advisers provide a warning that should 
not fall on deaf ears. The situation they 
describe provides a challenge that must 
not be dodged. It must be met; and if 
the economic trouble spots of today are 
not to drag the country down into a 
Nation-wide depression, it must be met 
promptly. 

The Economic Assistance Act of 1950 
which I am introducing today is the first 
concrete proposal that has yet been sub- 
mitted to the Congress for meeting this 
challenge. I urge that committee hear- 
ings be initiated on this measure at 
once. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing I wish to in- 
clude a letter which I have written to 
Representative Epwarp J. Hart, vice 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, on February 25, 
1950, requesting that his committee 
sponsor a study of the Pacific Coast 
States: 


DeaR Mr. Hart: The joint committee’s 
print, the Economy of the South, has been 
of great interest to me. Your recent sub- 
committee report on unemployment stressed 
the need for further regional studies. It is 
my understanding that the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report has asked the Na- 
tional Planning Association to sponsor a 
study of New England, and that a study may 
be suggested for the intermountain area. 

I am writing you to inquire if it would be 
possible for the joint committee to request 
the National Planning Association to spon- 
sor a study of the Pacific Coast States. The 
impact of Federal programs on this region 
has been and will in the future be tremen- 
dously significant in the development of this 
great region. I can assure you of a real 
interest on the part of labor, business, agri- 
culture, educational institutions, private re- 
search organizations, foundations, and indi- 
viduals in such an undertaking. 

Your committee is in a unique position to 
study the regional problems and is to be 
commended for initiating the studies that 
you now have under way. I hope that some- 
thing can be worked out for the far West. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, 
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New Districts for Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the sev- 
enteenth decennial census to be taken 
beginning April 1, 1950, will reveal among 
other things the steady growth of our 
country—a gain of some twenty millions 
of people in the past 10 years. Some sec- 
tions of the country have grown more 
rapidly than others. Some States will 
lose representation in the United States 
House of Representatives; others will 
gain. I include as a part of my remarks, 
a very interesting and instructive article 
styled, “How Reapportionment Works: 
New Districts for Old” from the Congress 
at Work section of Senior Scholastic 
Magazine for February 1950: 


HOW REAPPORTIONMENT WORKS—NEW DIS- 
TRICTS FOR OLD 


Do you live in one of the west coast 
States—California, Washington, or Oregon? 
Then it’s a sure thing that your home State 
will soon have more seats in the House of 
Representatives than it now has. But if 
you're a New Yorker, a Pennsylvanian, or a 
Missourian your State will take a cut in its 
number of Congressmen. 

Each State’s number (or quota) of Repre- 
sentatives is based on its population. The 
quotas are reapportioned every 10 years, fol- 
lowing Uncle Sam’s regular census. The to- 
tal number of Representatives is now fixed 
at 435. Therefore one State’s gain—result- 
ing from an increased share of our popula- 
tion—must be a sister State’s loss. And the 
Pacific States, which have been on the re- 
ceiving end of a huge westward migration in 
the past 10 years, are sure to be the biggest 
gainers after the 1950 census. 

The Constitution provides (art. I, sec. 2) 
that “the House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States.” At 
first the States were allowed to select their 
Representatives by several different methods. 
But in 1842 Congress passed a law requiring 
that all States entitled to more than one 
Representative be divided into districts. 
Each Representative was to be elected by the 
voters of a district. 

Later this law was amended to allow for 
the election of Representatives at Large for 
any additional Members which a State might 
be allotted after a new census. These Rep- 
resentatives at Large are elected by all the 
people of the State. Once a State is redis- 
tricted Representatives at Large are elimi- 
nated. (Redistricting may take years. Ohio 
and Connecticut still elect a Representative 
at Large on the basis of the 1940 reappor- 
tionment.) 

Similarly, when a State’s congressional 
quota is reduced, the State may elect all of 
its Representatives at Large, until new dis- 
tricts are set up. 

When the First Congress met in 1789 there 
were 65 Members in the House of Representa- 
tives. Membership in the House increased 
steadily as the Nation’s population grew and 
as new States were admitted. By 1840 there 
were 232 Members; by 1900 the House num- 
bered 386. After the 1910 census the figure 
reached 435, and there it was pegged. Con- 
gress decided that this was the largest num- 
ber of Congressmen which could work effi- 
ciently together. 

Thus in 1920 Congress first faced the prob- 
lem of reapportioning within the limit of 





435 Members, rather than simply increasing 
the number of its Members. But Represent- 
atives from States which had lost population 
were reluctant to legislate their States—and 
perhaps themselves—out of House seats. 
Congress failed to act, and no change was 
made on the basis of the 1920 census. 

In 1929 Congress passed a law to prevent 
this from happening again. The law stated 
that reapportionment must automatically 
follow each 10-year census, based on mathe- 
matical procedures. Reapportionment was 
carried out after the 1930 and 1940 censuses, 
The chart below predicts what will happen 
in 1950. 

If a State loses one of its Representatives, 
this does not necessarily mean that the 
State’s population has declined. It may 
simply mean that its population increase 
has not kept pace with the national rate. 
New York, for instance, has increased its 
population since 1940 by more than 6 percent. 
But the national gain since 1940 has been 
about 13 percent. 

Those States which lose or gain Repre- 
sentatives are faced with the problem of re- 
districting their States. Redistricting is car- 
ried out by the State legislatures. Under 
ideal conditions here is how this is done: 
Let’s take Oregon as an example. Oregon’s 
1,736,000 citizens will probably be entitled to 
five Representatives. The State’s present 
four districts would be altered to make room 
for a fifth district, so that each Represent- 
ative would have a district with about 347,- 
200 people. 

But attempts are sometimes made by the 
majority party in the State legislature to 
underplay the voting strength of its oppo- 
nents, It does this by trying to crowd voters 
of the opposition parties into a few districts, 
and put its own voting strength into a larger 
number of smaller districts. 

This practice often creates districts of odd 
shapes, and from this fact it gets its name— 
gerrymandering. Back in 1812 one of these 
oddly shaped districts was created in Massa- 
chusetts, when Elbridge Gerry was gover- 
nor. A cartoonist discovered that this dis- 
trict could be made to look like a strange 
lizard, merely by adding claws, teeth, and 
wings. According to the story the cartoonist 
asked, “How’s that for a salamander?” A 
bystander, who blamed the governor for the 
unfair redistricting, answered, “Better call 
it a gerrymander.” 

Congress tried to curtail gerrymandering 
in 1842 by ruling that congressional districts 
were to be of “continguous and compact 
territory, and of approximately equal popu- 
lation. By now most State constitutions 
contain these same provisions, but they are 
not always strictly observed. In some cases 
legal action may be brought against the party 
creating gerrymandered districts. Some 
States make it possible to put the question up 
to the voters. 


Will your State’s representation change? 








State Population}; A B 0 
SE, ntenrcenhewds 2, 920, 000 9 
Arizona... » 745, 000 2 
Arkansas. .-| 1,964, 000 7 
California... -| 10, 665, 000 23 
Colorado.... " 1, 215, 000 4 
Connecticut. .........- 2, 019, 000 6 
ESTE 311, 000 1 
Was hiestensscnnuee 2, 494, 000 6 
SU ccchipiaccecuues 3, 196, 000 10 
NO si isbn capainetetianiried 592, 000 2 
SE nnitihiininitnamedidaal 8, 449, 000 26 
I secmneinaciiventin 3, 994, 000 ll 

iad obpeemcboonetinud 2, 643, 000 8 
, | SRS Seek 1, 947, 000 6 
Ee 2, 893, 000 9 
I, iincetinnisinicheis 2, 630, 000 s 
i cctnatemwinnitet 909, 000 3 
Maryland............-| 2,175, 000 6 
Massachusetts........- 4, 713, 000 14 
NS 6, 352, 009 17 
EE recccédnenen 2, 977, 000 9 
EE: 2, 120, 000 7 
re 3, 935, 000 13 
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Will your State’s representation 
















change?—Continued 
State A 
Montana. ......----..- 2 
NeBtRGRR. checcawnccons 4 
Ne@V8GB..c<cons seconde 1 
New Hampshire. ...... 2 
New Jersey-.----- 4, 873, 000 14 
New Mexico. 589, 000 2 
New York..--.- 14, 392, 000 45 
North Carolina. 3, 864, 000 12 
North Dakota. 605, 000 2 
Oli. assasane 7, 989, 000 23 
Oklahoma. 2, 302, 000 8 
OregeRh. <icgeccoenteve¥ 1, 736, 000 4 
Pennsylvania. .......- 10, 633, 000 33 
Rhode Island.......... 743, 000 2 
South Carolina. -....... 2, 001, 000 6 
South Dakota-........ 649, 000 2 
Tennesse@...........-- 8, 234, 000 10 
Temthacccduvddoweabivoed 7, 532, 000 21 
Wilt cntoeeeiecutaeniante 682, 000 2 
ae ee 369, 000 1 
Virginie... .<aséisicdveuad 3, 102, 000 9 
Washington--.......... 2, 582, 000 6 
West Virginia.......... 1, 941, 000 6 
Wises sicscnssdabut 8, 355, 000 10 
WYO cccasentnasta 284, 000 1 








Note.—Populations are 1949 Census Bureau estimates. 
Column A: Present representation in the House. Col- 
umn B: “Best guess” on new distribution after the 1950 
census. Column C: For you to fill in after the new 
reapportionment is made. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include an article 
from part I of the same magazine headed 
“Counting 150,000,000 noses” which gives 
something of the history of the census 
in this country and discusses the plans 
presently being laid by the Bureau of 
the Census for the 1950 census. 


CoUNTING 150,000,000 Nosss 


Mark Saturday, April 1, 1950, as a red- 
letter day on your calendar. It’s not because 
we want you to start preparing April Fool's 
Day jokes for your friends now. But that is 
the day that Uncle Sam asks his 150,000,000 
nieces and nephews to stand up and be 
counted. 

Once every 10 years April 1 becomes 
C-day—the date chosen for the Decennial 
Census of Population of the United States. 
Every man, woman, and child is counted. 
This year more than 140,000 census takers 
(called enumerators) will visit every home 
in the land. In cities and towns it will take 
them as long as 2 weeks to reach everyone 
in their districts. In farming areas and 
remote regions like snow-swept plateaus of 
the Rockies, nose counting will not be com- 
pleted until the end of April. In Alaska (for 
our Territories are included in the census), 
enumerators are already on their way to iso- 
lated Eskimo villages above the Arctic Circle. 

While the census taker may not reach your 
home on April 1, he will be asking about you 
and your family and your home as of that 
date. The next-door neighbor’s baby, born 
on March 31, will be counted as part of the 
family. But the television set your family 
buys on April 3 will not be counted as part of 
your family’s household equipment, since it 
won’t be in your living room on C-day. 

The United States was the first nation to 
provide for a regular census of its population. 
Of course, we didn’t take the first census. 
That goes back to Biblical days, when King 
David took a census of all men in Israel. 
But the United States was the first to arrange 
in advance for a census to be taken at cer- 
tain intervals (in our case, every 10 years). 

It came about as an almost accidental 
byproduct of that famous series of meetings 
in Philadelphia in 1787—when the United 
States Constitution was written in near- 
secrecy throughout a sweltering summer. 
After long argument the Constitution 
makers decided that the States should be 
equally represented in the United States 
Senate, but that they should be represented 
in proportion to their population in the 
House of Representatives. But how would 
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the representation of each State be de- 
termined? Article I, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution answered the question: A fixed 
number of Representatives were chosen for 
the first meeting of Congress. Thereafter, 
Congress was to direct a census-taking every 
10 years to determine population. 

The first census was taken by United States 
marshals in 1790. As the decades rolled on 
new population censuses were taken, mark- 
ing the growth and development of our Na- 
tion, and changing the representation of the 
States within the House of Representatives. 


PAGING MR. JEFFERSON 


From the very beginning our Nation’s 
leaders decided that it would be valuable 
to learn more from the census than simply 
the total number of people. The 1790 cen- 
sus—the first one—determined how many 
men were over and under 16. This was in- 
tended to measure the possible military 
strength of the Nation. That first census 
was performed in a crude, fairly inaccurate 
manner. The census taker in Philadelphia, 
for instance, accidentally skipped Thomas 
Jefferson. The statesman had to pen his 
famous signature to a list posted in a pub- 
lic square for such overlooked citizens. 

Each decade the census took on more im- 
portance and was performed more carefully 
and thoroughly. Congress decided, too, that 
the Government could make good use of ad- 
ditional facts, so new questions were added 
to the census—about schooling, jobs, age, 
and place of birth. 

Soon it was decided that there should be 
other censuses beside the population count 
every 10 years. A census of manufacturing 
was started in 1810. Agriculture was added 
in 1840. But it was not until 1902 that a 
permanent Census Bureau of the Govern- 
ment was established. The Bureau, under 
the Department of Commerce, is now the 
year-around fact finder of the Nation. 

Besides the population census, the Bureau 
makes censuses of manufacturing, business, 
and agriculture at 5-year intervals. The 
Bureau also makes monthly surveys on cur- 
rent population and business trends. For 
these surveys only a small sampling is taken, 
scientifically chosen to present an accurate 
picture of the Nation as a whole. 

The mountainous stacks of statistics do not 
simply gather dust in Government storage 
space. Tabulations based on them are used, 
for instance, by manufacturers of diapers 
who want to learn about future increase in 
the number of their customers; by airlines 
plotting out new routes in areas of increased 
population; by labor and business groups to 
judge past, present, and future economic con- 
ditions; by social scientists studying how we 
live; and by Government agencies which 
must have a guide for their activities. 

Individual Census Bureau figures (like 
your maiden aunt’s age) are strictly confi- 
dential. But totals or averages of figures 
(like the number of unmarried women) are 
available to all, through books, pamphlets, 
and reports published by the Census Bureau. 

Now, let’s take a look at the 1950 census. 
What will the census enumerator ask you and 
your family? 

On his giant-size chart the enumerator 
will make a record of these facts for every 
one of our 150,000,000 people: Name, rela- 
tionship to the head of the family, race, sex, 
age, whether married or single, State or coun- 
try of birth, whether the person is a citizen, 
whether he is working or not, and what kind 
of work he does. 

The enumerator will ask additional ques- 
tions of every fifth person: Where the person 
lived a year ago, where his parents were born, 
how far he has gone in school, whether or 
not he is a war veteran, and the income he 
received in 1949 from all sources, as well as 
the income received by his relatives in the 
same household. 

The proposed question on income has met 
with some objection from a group of Republi- 
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can Congressmen. They believe that it is 
unnecessary prying to ask a person exactly 
how much money he makes, particularly 
since he may have to reveal the information 
to an enumerator who may be his next-door 
neighbor. 

However, the Census Bureau points out 
that this information, when assembled in 
totals and averages, will be useful to indus- 
tries seeking markets for their goods, and for 
other purposes. In addition, the enumerator 
is sworn, under penalty, not to reveal the 
information to anyone. 

But suppose a person does not wish to re- 
veal his income to the enumerator. In this 
case he has the privilege of sending this in- 
formation directly to the Census Bureau in 
an envelope supplied him by the enumera- 
tor. In this way the information will be 
known only to the Census Bureau in Wash- 
ington. It cannot be used for any other pur- 
pose, such as taxation. 

The 1950 census of housing will be taken at 
the same time as the population census. 
Your parents will be asked detailed questions 
about your apartment or home. The newest 
question on this housing census will be 
whether your family has a television set. 
Other standard questions refer to the num- 
ber of rooms in the housing unit, the kind 
of plumbing, heating, and kitchen equip- 
ment, and the rent paid or value of the 
property. 

For the Nation’s 6,300,000 farm families the 
1950 census means a little extra “paper work.” 
For this year, too, the agriculture census will 
be taken. If you live on a farm, your family 
can expect to receive a questionnaire from 
the Government by mail. This is to be filled 
out by individual farmers. When the enu- 
merator comes in April, he will pick up these 
completed forms, or help farmers complete 
them. 

The 1950 census will have an international 
aspect. Plans have been worked out so 
that all Latin-American nations will be 
counting noses in 1950. (The only exception 
is Argentina, which fook a census in 1947.) 
Many government workers from Latin Amer- 
ica are in the United Staes now, being trained 
in modern methods of census taking. For a 
number of nations this will be the first com- 
plete population census. Population ex- 
perts hope that eventually a world-wide cen- 
sus can be taken simultaneously in every 
nation. 

With new electric machinery and thou- 
sands of extra workers, the Census Bureau 
will get to work on its gigantic counting job 
as soon as the census-takers have turned in 
their reports. By December 1, 1950, the Bu- 
reau must give President Truman the final 
Ropulation tally, so that reapportionment of 
the House of Representatives may take place 
promptly. Preliminary estimates of State 
and local populations will be available by 
early next summer. 


WHAT WE WILL LEARN 


Census experts already know some of the 
things which are certain to be revealed. 
These predictions are based on preliminary 
surveys of sample areas which are going on 
all the time. Some of these results will 
show: 

1. Our total population will be slightiy 
above 150,000,000—a gain of 19,000,000 over 
1940. When congressional districts are re- 
arranged to meet this increase, .ur Congress- 
men will each be representing an average 
of about 330,000 people, a 10 percent gain 
over 1940. 

2. For the first time in our history, women 
will outnumber men. In 1940, men had the 
edge by half a million. Reason for the change 
is that immigration, which used to be in 
the millions every year, has declined sharply 
over the past several decades. The great 
majority of immigrants are men. 

3. There will be an averazte of about &0 
Americans to every square mile. In 1790 
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there were less than five people to every 
square mile. 

4. The move from the farm to the city 
has continued. Statistics will probably show, 
too, that 9 out of 10 of those who left 
farms since 1940 are under 25 years of age. 
This is a serious problem for the future of 
American agriculture. 

Nearly everyone realizes that it is only 
good citizenship to cooperate with the cen- 
sus-taking. We will all benefit from the in- 
formation gained, and we’re more than a 
little curious to know how much our State 
or community has gained in population over 
the past eventful decade. Answering ques- 
tions for the census enumerator, courteously 
and accurately, iseas much a civic duty as 
voting. The law provides a penalty for those 
who refuse to answer census questions or 
who make deliberately false answers. These 
penalties almost never have to be used, for 
citizens are eager to cooperate voluntarily. 


Country Editors Fear Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks this date, 
I am pleased to include the following 
article from the current issue of the 
American Press, February 1950, entitled 
“Seventy-eight Percent of Country Edi- 
tors Fear United States Is Headed for 
Socialism”: 

SEVENTY-EIGHT PERCENT OF COUNTRY EDITORS 
FEAR UNITED STATES Is HEADED FOR SOCIALISM 


Over 500 editors, in reply to the American 
Press poll, tell what act‘on they think Con- 
gress should take on leading issue of 1950. 

A total of 78 percent of the country editors 
of America fear that our Nation is headed 
toward socialism. 

This startling fact was unearthed by the 
American Press magazine as the result of a 
poll which it has been conducting for the 
primary purpose of finding out what the 
weekly newspaper editors of the United 
States unink it is most important for Con- 
gress to accomplish at the present session. 

The three-page questicnnaire, which was 
answered by over 500 editors representing 
every State in the Union, concluded with the 
question, “Do you fear that our Nation is 
headed toward socialism?” All but 22 per- 
cent answered “Yes.” 

The fear seems to be based on what many 
of the editors refer to as welfare-state meas- 
ures, as well as on the size of the national 
debt, huge Government costs, and an unbal- 
anced budget. Many believe that Congress’ 
action on compulsory health insurance leg- 
islation will determine whether or not we 
are going socialistic. Eighty-nine percent of 
the editors expressed opposition to this 
measure. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


But of greatest immediate concern is Gov- 
ernment finances. In answer to the ques- 
tion: “What do you consider to be the two 
most important things for Congress to ac- 
complish at the new session?” Seventy-nine 
percent demanded a balanced budget, reduc- 
tion of Government costs or cuts in Federal 
pay rolls. 

Although tax reforms were considered sec- 
ond most-important need, only 21 percent 
asked for immediate tax reductions, regard- 
less of whether or not the budget is bal- 


anced. Many of those felt that if taxes were 
reduced reduction in Government costs 
would thus be forced. 

Thirty-nine percent said they favored tax 
reductions only if the budget can be bal- 
anced, and another 36 percent advised leav- 
ing taxes as high as they are and create a 
surplus, if possible, to pay off the debt. 
Three percent of the editors favored increas- 
ing taxes to me-t the debt. But 85 percent 
would like to see the tax laws rewritten and 
simplified. 

In addition to Government costs and 
finances, the five next most important things 
for Congress to do, in the opinion of the 
editors, are: 

Enact reforms proposed by Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Curb welfare-state bills. 

Strengthen and clarify foreign policy. 

Strengthen and streamline defense. 

Take action to restore the confidence of 
business in the future. 

Sentiments of many of the editors were 
expressed by (359) who commented: “Unless 
our Government ceases to be the world’s 
worst businessman, our burdens will con- 
tinue to increase until a breaking point is 
reached. Why can’t our so-called elected 
representatives stop playing politics long 
enough to see the danger signs and get some 
sensible laws enacted to encourage free enter- 
prise? What does a young man starting out 
have to look forward to under the present 
set-up? They, the lawmakers, seem to have 
forgotten the basic principles which have 
made this country as great and strong as it 
is to date.” 

Among the country editors, whose com- 
bined newspapers have a readership of 
around 70,000,000 people, only a handful of 
those replying to the questionnaire indicated 
general approval of the administration’s do- 
mestic programs, but many felt that Con- 
gress was too steeped in politics to do any- 
thing about it. Fourteen of those replying 
to the question about the most important 
thing for Congress to do gave the facetious 
ansver, “Go home” or “Adjourn,” and many 
said, “Forget politics.” 

A summary of the questions and answers 
follows, with typical comments: 


LABOR LAWS 


Question. What do you think should be 
done about the Taft-Hartley law? 

Answer. Repealed, 5 percent; made less 
stringent, 11 percent; left as it is, 57 percent; 
made more stringent, 26 percent; no answer, 
1 percent. 

GOVERNMENT COSTS 


Question. Assuming that everyone would 
like to see Government costs cut, check each 
of the following proposals which you think 
would be practical and advisable. 

Answer (in order of mentions). 

Major reduction in number of Federal 
employees, 90 percent. 

Reduction of farm subsidies, 64 percent. 

Across-the-board cut in funds provided for 
all Government departments, 62 percent. 

Reduction of Federal expenditures for so- 
cial services, 53 percent. 

Reduction of funds for aiding foreign 
countries, 54 percent. 

Reduction of Federal funds for housing, 37 
percent. 

Reduction of funds for veterans, 31 percent. 

Reduction of Federal expenditures for 
schools, hospitals, and institutions, 21 
percent. 

Reduction in appropriations for armed 
forces, 20 percent. 


INCOME TAXES 


Question. Which of the following come 
closest to your views on what should be détie 
about income taxes? 

Answer (according to popularity). 

Reduce taxes only if the budget can be 
balanced, 39 percent. 
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Leave taxes as they are to balance the 
budget and create a surplus if possible, 36 
percent. 

Reduce taxes by 20 percent immediately, 
regardless of whether the budget will or will 
not be balanced, 21 percent. 

Increase taxes in order to help reduce the 
national debt, 3 percent. 

No answer, 1 percent. 


LUXURY TAXES 


Question. Do you favor repeal of the so- 
called luxury taxes on cosmetics, furs, jew- 
elry, etc.? 

Answer. Yes, 62 percent; no, 37 percent; 
no answer, 1 percent . 


LIQUOR AND CIGARETTE TAX 


Question. Do you favor repeal, reduction, 
or increase of taxes on liquor and cigarettes? 

Answer. Repeal, 3 percent; reduction, 21 
percent; increase, 36 percent; no change, 30 
percent; no answer, 10 percent. 


INCOME-TAX LAW 


Question: Would you like Congress to re- 
write and simplify the income-tax law? 

Answer: Yes, 85 percent; no, 11 percent; na 
answer, 4 percent. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Question. If income-tax law is simplified, 
would you favor elimination of all exemp- 
tions for contributions, medical expenses, 
etc., everything except deductions for de- 
pendents, to be offset by a lower over-all tax 
rate? 

Answer. Yes, 55 percent; no, 37 percent: 
no answer, 8 percent. 


PROPORTION OF TAX 


Question. If income-tax law is rewritten, 
would you like to see a change in the propor- 
tion paid by various groups? If so, do you 
think reduction should be given to lower- 
income group, middle-income group, or 
high-income group? 

Answer: No change, 34 percent; lower, 26 
percent; middle, 33 percent; high, 7 percent. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY EXPANSION 


Question. Do you favor expansion of Social 
security to include those not now covered 
by it? 

Answer. Yes, 49 percent; no, 46 percent; 
no answer, 5 percent, 


SOCIAL-SECURITY INCREASES 
Question. Do you approve of increases in 
benefits from social security? 


Answer. Yes, 36 percent; no, 59 percent; 
no answer, 5 percent. 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


Question. Do you favor a Federal system 
of compulsory health insurance, to be paid 
by an additional pay-roll tax on employers 
and employees, plus funds from the Federal 
Treasury? 

Answer. Yes, 8 percent; no, 89 percent; no 
answer, 3 percent. 

LIQUOR-AD BAN 

Question. Are you for or against the bill 
which would prohibit the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages? 

Answer. For, 20 percent; against, 79 per- 
cent; no answer, 1 percent. 

PROHIBITION 

Question. Would you like to see the pro- 
hibition of the sale of alcoholic beverages re- 
enacted? 

Answer. Yes. 14 percent; no, 86 percent. 

MILITARY TRAINING 

Question. Do you favor compulsory mili- 
tary training? 

Answer. Yes, 57 percent; no, 41 percent; 
no answer, 2 percent. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Question. Do you agree with those who 
charge that the Department of Justice is dis- 
criminating against big business? 











Answer. Yes, 55 percent; no, 38 percent; 

no answer, 7 percent. 
CENTRALIZATION 

Question. Do you think more governmental 
authority, and the expense it entails should 
be turned over to the States by the Federal 
Government? 

Answer. Yes, 71 percent; no, 23 percent; 
no answer, 6 percent. 

SOCIALISM 

Question. Do you fear that our Nation is 
headed toward socialism? 

Answer. Yes, 78 percent; no, 21 percent; 
no answer, 1 percent. 





Electrical Roll-Call Conduit 
REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. NOLAND 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a resolution which 
would direct the Committee on Recon- 
struction and Remodeling of the House 
Chamber to install electrical conduits 
in the floor of the House in the event 
that some future Congress should adopt 
an electrical roll-call system for the 
House of Representatives. On the last 
two Calendar Wednesdays the House of 
Representatives must have been a very 
foolish spectacle indeed to those persons 
sitting in the galleries on either day. 

On Wednesday, February 15, dilatory 
motions by various Members resulted in 
eight roll calls, which consumed slightly 
more than 4 hours. After sitting from 
12 noon until 4:10 p. m., the House 
finally spent about 40 minutes consid- 
ering legislation and then adjourned. 

Wednesday last the House indulged in 
11 roll calls, which consumed approxi- 
mately 54% hours, and which kept the 
House in session until 3:20 a.m. With 
an electrical roll-call system, not only 
would most of this time have been saved 
but dilatory motions would probably 
never have been made, because their 
effectiveness would have been reduced 
toaminimum. Therefore, the House of 
Representatives could have adjourned at 
11 o’clock and still have had more time 
for actual debate and consideration. 

The temper of the House was such at 
3 a. m, that considered judgment was 
reduced to a minimum. The amend- 
ments adopted to the FEPC legislation 
were of such a nature that the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Huser] was im- 
pelled to remark facetiously, “Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the number of amend- 
ments that have been adopted, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
be adopted en masse.” 

These senseless maneuvers of the last 
2 weeks merely emphasize the great 
amount of time lost in each session of 
Congress, going through the antiquated 
motions of roll and quorum calls, name 
by name. 

Last session, when the Congress la- 
bored long and hard until October 19, 
some 25 or 30 legislative days were con- 
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sumed entirely by this slow-motion roll 
call. 
I do not say that an electrical system 
would reduce the time of the Congress 
spent in session, but it is a fact that such 
a system would allow more time for de- 
bate and consideration, or it would al- 
low more time for a Member to spend in 
his office carrying on important work 
that necessitates his presence there. 

I know that the*proposal for an elec- 
trical roll-call system has not met with 
overwhelming support from some Mem- 
bers of the House. Therefore, the ques- 
tion arises, What are some of the disad- 
vantages which would arise from the use 
of an electrical roll-call system? 

Since the procedure would move much 
more rapidly, and there would only be 
12 or 15 minutes for Members to as- 
semble, it is very likely that some Mem- 
bers would miss more quorum calls than 
at present. On the other hand, with 
such a system, Members of Congress 
would not be encouraged to take advan- 
tage of the delay which now occurs when 
a quorum call or a roll call is under way. 

Another objection which has been 
heard is that.such a system would call 
for more recorded votes. This would not 
necessarily be the case, but would de- 
pend upon the adaptation of the electri- 
cal system to the rules of the House. 
However, for my part, I believe that the 
people are entitled to know how their 
Congressmen voted on every issue, and 
when I came to Congress, I never sus- 
pected that there would be so many 
times that we could act without being 
recorded for the people back home to 
read about it in the REecorp. 

Probably another objection to an elec- 
trical system is that when the time came 
for voting, the results of the voting would 
be accomplished much more rapidly. In 
other words, the leadership on both sides 
of the House would have to do their work 
off the floor, rather than waiting for the 
confusion which ensues in a call by voice. 
I think that most of us would agree that 
party machinery would work with better 
oiled precision if more information was 
distributed before a Member actually 
came to the floor of the House. 

I believe that the advantages of the 
electrical roll call system far outweigh 
the disadvantages. It has already been 
stated that approximately 25 legislative 
days would be saved per session by an 
electrical system. Surely, this in itself 
would warrant adoption because it would 
give much more time for consideration 
or debate, or for time spent in the Mem- 
ber’s office. 

With this system there would be much 
less confusion on the floor of the House. 
Each Member would have his own seat 
from which he would cast his vote. 
Surely this:-would present a much more 
orderly legislative picture to persons sit- 
ting in the gallery than the one we have 
now. 

It was suggested by one Member that 
television be installed in the House 
Chamber to provide the people of Amer- 
ica with a picture of their Congress at 
work. It seems evident to me that with 
the present system we could never afford 
to have a television picture of the work- 
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ings of this body go out on radic and 
television waves to the people of America. 

I think the automatic roll call system 
would call for better organized leader- 
ship in both parties which, in turn, would 
make for more orderly legislative pro- 
cedure on the floor of the House. 

It seems to me that the advantages of 
an electrical roll call system far out- 
weigh the disadvantages, and the disad- 
vantages that are present could be sur- 
mounted by better organization and a 
little more work. 

The thing which should be of great 
concern to the House at this time is the 
necessity for laying electrical conduits 
in the floor at the time renovation of the 
lower part of the Chamber takes place 
at the end of this session of Congress. 
After spending millions of dollars to im- 
prove the Chamber future Congresses 
would greatly hesitate to tear up the 
floor, at great cost, to install a new sys- 
tem of recording the votes of the House. 
The decision to be made at this time is 
not whether we are going to adopt the 
electrical roll call system, but whether 
we are going to spend twenty-five or 
thirty thousand dollars, and make it 
possible for a future Congress to adopt 
the system if it sees fit. 

It would seem a grave error to me to 
fail to lay the electrical conduits in the 
floor when the Chamber renovation is 
undertaken at the end of this session. 

Democracy is a developing thing. 
Legislative procedure should not be 
allowed to stand still. To repeat astate- 
ment I made last year, In the days of the 
jet plane, the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, and the strato-rockets, is there 
any reason why we should cling to the 
antiquated roll call of 1789? 





The Real Issue on Co-Op Taxation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include my statement before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
February 23, at the hearings on tax revi- 
sion under the subject of tax treatment 
of cooperatives: 


Grover Cleveland once said that to “un- 
derstand a problem one must first under- 
stand how it got to be a problem.” 

The current hearings on the tax status of 
cooperatives did not happen by accident. 
They have been forced upon the Ways and 
Means Committee as part of a concerted and 
very well-financed campaign against the co- 
operatives. 

The campaign or attack is directed less 
against the cooperatives and their tax status 
than against the cooperatives as demo- 
cratic, nonprofit business enterprises. 

The Ways and Means Committee of this 
House of Congress held extensive and ex- 
haustive hearings on this same subject a 
couple of years ago, and, with all of the evi- 
dence in, found no reason to change the cur- 
rent tax situation. Why, then are we forced 
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to these hearings today? Primarily because 
of the work of two organizations—the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association and its 
parallel organization, the National Associated 
Businessmen, both of whom are under the 
guidance and direction of a team of highly 
skilled public relations counsels, Loring A. 
Schuler and Vernon Scott. 

The National Tax Equality Association, ac- 
cording to the quarterly lobby reports No. 
A-1954-212-2541-2805 filed with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, collected more 
than $500,000 ($536,132.39) in 1949 which 
was devoted primarily to a running attack on 
the cooperatives. 

We have no information as to the amount 
of money collected*by the National Associated 
Businessmen. Their financial status would 
be of interest to this committee and to the 
Lobby Investigation Committee. 

The National Tax Equality Asscciation re- 
ported 138 contributors of $500 or more in 
1949 of which 43 are power companies. The 
other large contributors are petroleum com- 
panies, grain dealers, and hardware dealers, 
all of whom have been upset because the 
farmers and consumers of America have 
taken advantage of their right to go into 
business for themselves. 

You may ask why the power companies 
should be interested in the question of tax- 
ation of cooperatives. Their chief concern 
is with the rural electric cooperatives which 
have brought electric light and power to 
more than 2,500,000 American farm homes. 
The power companies were reluctant to pro- 
vide power in America’s rural areas until 
the cooperatives took the initiative under 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
America has no finer institutions than these 
rural electric cooperatives as the continued 
active support of that program on Capitol 
Hill indicates. 

The grain operators were the first to organ- 
ize against the cooperatives. They took the 
initiative in forming first the League for the 
Protection of Private Enterprise which was 
then changed to become the Central Coordi- 
nating Group, Inc. and finally to become the 
National Tax Equality Association. The 
president of the National Tax Equality As- 
sociation until very recently was Ben C. Mc- 
Cabe, Minneapolis grain man who was also 
president of the International Elevator Co. 
of that city. The grain dealers became exas- 
perated' when the farmers who grow the 
grain felt that they were not getting their 
fair share of the sales price of their product 
and decided to establish their own elevators 
and grain terminals. 

The smoothest of the participants in the 
National Tax Equality Association are the 
oil companies which hit upon a rather ef- 
fective formula for participating in this at- 
tack against cooperatives without subjecting 
themselves to unpleasant publicity. The 
only major oil company listed as a contribu- 
tor to the National Tax Equality Association 
is the Standard Oil Co., Chicago (Standard 
of Indiana). The other oil companies have 
contributed in substantial quantities, but at 
the suggestions of the solicitors have made 
their contributions less than $500 a year. 
They are therefore not subject to listing 
when the lobby reports are filed with the 
Clerk of the House. The fact that they are 
contributing is indicated by a letter signed 
by T. A. Helling, president of the E!dorado 
Refining Co.; J. N. Champlin, president of 
the Champlin Refining Co., and H. E. Zoller, 
president of the Derby Oil Co. The letter 
was addressed to oil companies and followed 
the usual NTEA line by claiming quite false- 
ly that the loss to the Treasury Department 
from Federal income tax over the next 5 
years will be considerably in excess of $1,- 
000,000,000. 

The letter accuses the cooperatives of 
growing at a tremendous rate “out of money 
that you and I and other taxpayers must 


pay to support our Government.” They ac- 
cuse the cooperatives of constituting a po- 
litical as well as a subsidized competitive 
threat. 

Then to give the oil companies a quiet tip 
as to the amount of their contribution 
Messrs. Helling, Champlin, and Zoller con- 
clude: “Our own contribution to aid in the 
fight has averaged from $200 to $300 this 
year. We would appreciate your considera- 
tion of a substantial contribution to help 
insure that the fight is successful. Any one 
of us will be glad to transmit your check to 
the National Tax Equality Association if you 
would like to send it in our care.” 

This pleasant little letter dated January 
16, 1950, was followed by a letter from the 
National Tax Equality Association January 
19, 1950, pointing out that the recipients 
have received letters from Messrs. Helling, 
Champlin, and Zoller and declaring: “We 
hope that your company will see fit to align 
itself with the many others in the industry 
who are supporting the fight, and I venture 
to suggest that a subscription to National 
Tax Equality Association of $100 would be 
in line with the support of other concerns of 
a size approximately equal to yours. Sin- 
cerely, Garner M. Lester, president.” 

This National Tax Equality Association has 
resorted to all of the familiar pressure 
gadgets typical in a lobbying organization. 
They printed several million “phony bucks” 
attacking the cooperatives. The bills were 
so nearly identical to United States currency 
that the Secret Service of the Treasury De- 
partment asked the National Tax Equality 
Association to stop circulating the propa- 
ganda throw-aways. Undoubiedly most, if 
not all, of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have had hundreds if not 
thousands of these sent to their desks during 
the last few months. 

The most insidious trick of all was a 
“phony” Christmas card which the NTEA 
circulated in huge quantities with the re- 
quest that they be mailed to Senators and 
Congressmen. One of my colleagues from a 
western State got 5,000 of these Christmas 
cards himself. 

The latest device—as you might well sus- 
pect—is a chain letter urging that business- 
men write the Members of the Congress and 
tie this campaign against the cooperatives 
into repeal of the wartime excise taxes. In 
this etter the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion again says, “The Congress can raise 
$1,000,000,000 without increasing taxes by 
taxing the untaxed corporations.” You will 
undoubtedly be subject soon to another 
deluge, for the letter calls for action saying, 
“If this is done millions of letters will reach 
the Congress this session and definite action 
will result.’”” The authors of the letter fail 
to state what action they expect your com- 
mittee to take. But they concluded with 
this pleasant little ditty: 


“If you break this chain 

Please don’t complain 

When excise taxes give you a pain 
Ard income tax goes up again.” 


The chain letter carefully says, “Address 
Congressmen, care of the House Office Build- 
ing; Senators, care of the Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.” 

Now, what is the fighting all about? 

Congressman NoaH Mason has before this 
body a bill which would do two things. The 
first would repeal section 101 (12) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which provides tax 
exemption for agricultural cooperatives 
which choose to qualify for it. 

The second part of Congressman Mason’s 
bill would put a direct, and I believe uncon- 
stitutional, tax on patronage savings which 
are returned to the members of the cooper- 
ative associations. By a great stretch of the 
imagination the Congressman has come to 
the conclusion that these repayments—which 
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are in essence a return to the user of part of 
the price he paid for a commodity or sérvice 
which he received—are the same as profits 
and are therefore income, The courts of the 
United States have consistently ruled that 
these are not profits and therefore are not 
subject to income tax. 

Section 101 (12) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, adopted in 1916, was not a measure to 
confer a favor on cooperatives. It was part 
of the agricultural policy of the United 
States. It was an attempt to encourage the 
farmers to do things for themselves and to 
help bring America a more prosperous agri- 
culture. It is very difficult for an organiza- 
tion to qualify under this provision; as a 
result less than half (only 5,000 of more than 
10,000 eligible) of the cooperatives who might 
be eligible for it choose not to take advantage 
of it. This exemption from Federal income- 
tax payments is the only tax advantage ex- 
tened to cooperatives of any kind. The co- 
operatives pay all other State, local, and 
Federal taxes. More than half of the farm- 
ers cooperatives pay Federal income taxes, 
and all of the city consumer cooperatives pay 
them since they have no possible exemption 
under the law. 

The slogan “Tax the untaxed first” is de- 
signed to confuse and malign. It accuses 
the cooperatives of being tax-dodgers. I am 
surprised that the cooperatives have not filed 
libel suits against the National Tax Equality 
Association and the National Associated 
Businessmen for this frankly libelous slogan. 

I believe that it will continue to be the 
agricultural policy of the United States to 
continue to encourage the agricultural co- 
operatives. If, however, that policy is to be 
changed, it should be changed only in the 
light of and after careful reexamination of 
our entire agricultural policy. 

The real intent of the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association and the National Associated 
Businessmen, however, is revealed in the 
final section of the Mason bill which would 
tax, in the hands of the cooperatives, she 
repayments which by law they are obligated 
to pay out to their members and which in 
no sense of the word can be interpreted as 
profits. This second section of the Mason 
bill would obviously penalize the ccoperatives 
by placing on them a tax which is not placed 
on any other form of business enterprise. 
As you know, it is the right of any business- 
man at any time to pay a share of his earn- 
ings back to his customers and not pay tax 
on those refunds. 

The cooperatives have, over the years, 
proved themselves to be business enterprises 


_of which America may well be proud. 


It would ke a tragedy for this Congress 
to take action under pressures of the kinds 
which have been demonstrated before this 
committee in the last few months and the 
last few days. 


Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes 


REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
once again urge immediate repeal of war- 
time excise taxes. These taxes were 
enacted during the war and there is no 
justification for their continuance. Ire- 
joice that the House Ways and Means 
Commiitee has initiated action to elimi- 
nate them from the tax structure. I 
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have requested the Committee to include 
eléctric and gas cooking appliances and 
water heaters in the list of commodities 
to be relieved of wartime taxation. 

On numerous occasions I have stated 
my opposition to these unwarranted 
taxes. It is most encouraging to note 
that President Truman, high Cabinet 
officers, and many colleagues in the Con- 
gress have taken the position that these 
onerous levies should be largely elimi- 
nated. 

Many of these taxes strike at necessi- 
ties, nonluxuries. Women’s handbags 
for example are clearly articles of every- 
day use. How such an essential as baby 
oil ever was included in these taxable 
items is a mystery but obviously such a 
tax is entirely indefensible. In a degree 
the same is true of taxes on transporta- 
tion, admissions, communications, and 
stoves and cooking appliances as well as 
other articles. The sole argument for 
such levies is that they are necessary in 
order to secure essential revenue for the 
Federal Government. There are many 
good economists in business and who be- 
lieve that if these taxes were lifted the 
Treasury would greatly benefit by the 
increased income that would result to 
manufacturers, distributors, and retail- 
ers. 

I fully recognize that it may be desir- 
able or necessary to make up any finan- 
cial deficiency which might result from 
the elimination of these taxes, yet it well 
may be that readjustment in current ex- 

enditures and new revenue from the 
industries affected by wartime excise 
taxes would enable the Congress to avoid 
the imposition of burdensome new taxes. 

It is reassuring to note that the Ways 
and Means Committee is now working 
on repeal measures. Our financial and 
tax problems are extremely serious and 
undoubtedly complex and the sooner we 
move toward simplification of the tax 
structure and sound readjustment of our 
fiscal condition, the better assurance we 
wil! have of full employment, high wages, 
continued prosperity as security for the 
American people. 

This Government and the incompa- 
rable economic system which supports it 
can be weakened and shattered and 
brought to a condition of stalemate and 
collapse by the evils of high taxes and 
regimentation. This is not theory. 
This is a fact which we have vividly be- 
fore us in the experience and example of 
certain European countries which have 
wrecked their economy ky overtaxing, 
overspending, overregulating business 
and social institutions. This is in truth 
the road to serfdom. If we would avoid 
similar experience the Congress must 
take action now to preserve the vitality 
and strength of the American productive 
machinery and thus secure, not for any 
class or group but for the average Ameri- 
can citizen the fundamental God-given 
right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness under a sound, progressive, 
healthy, and humane democracy. 

Obviously it is the duty of Congress 
under the Constitution to promote the 
welfare of the American people. This 
can best be achieved by securing our 
freedoms to think, to speak, to belicve 
and to work as unfettercd Americans. 
XCVI—App.——93 


Free initiative and enterprise is one of 
the strongest weapons the Nation pos- 
sesses to insure prosperity and the na- 
tional welfare and we must not permit 
these invaluable attributes to be stulti- 
fied by excessive taxation and ultimately 
obliterated by regimented Government. 





Seattle Voters Will Vote for Program of 
Decent Homes in Good Environment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, in a 
few weeks a local municipal election will 
take place in my home city of Seattle, 
Wash., which has Nation-wide impor- 
tance. On March 14 the people of Seattle 
will vote to use or not to use Federal 
funds for low-rent public housing in 
Seattle. 

Seattle, in these last few weeks, has 
become the battleground where the na- 
tional real-estate lobby and its local ad- 
herents have taken up the selfish fight 
which they lost decisively in the Congress 
last year. 

I need not remind the Members of this 
House of the vindictive boast with which 
the vanquished real-estate lobbyists re- 
tired from the congressional battlefield 
last summer. They then declared that 
having lost the issue in Washington they 
would take it up again in the local com- 
munities. 

LOBBY CONTINUES FIGHT 


Now they are trying to make good on 
that threat. They have turned their at- 
tention from Washington, D. C., to Seat- 
tle, Wash. There perhaps they thought 
their old and empty slogans would find 
a fertile field. Perhaps they believed 
Seattle was an easy place to start a na- 
tional comeback. Evidently they thought 
that the citizens of Seattle were so un- 
informed as not to see through the falsi- 
fication and name calling so as to find 
the real issue and the real answer. 

I believe that’ they have misjudged 
our citizens. They have made the fatal 
error of thinking that the voter cannot 
understand the fundamental fact that a 
decent home and living environment are 
the rightful heritage of every American 
family and every American child. I be- 
lieve that on March 14 the citizens of 
Seattle will vote overwhelmingly to bring 
public low-rent housing to Seattle for 
the benefit of low-income families now 
living in overcrowded, indecent, and in- 
sanitary places. 

Last September in carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities to the citizens of Seattle un- 
der State and Federal law, the Seattle 
Housing Authority recommended to the 
city council and the mayor that they 
join in an application to the Public Hous- 
ing Administration for 1,221 additional 
units of low-rent public housing pur- 
suant to the Housing Act of 1949. The 
city council after full public hearings en- 
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dorsed the Housing Authority’s applica- 
tion by a 7 to 2 majority. 

Using the technique which the na- 
tional real-estate lobby has recom- 
mended, and is using in numbers of 
smaller places throughout the Nation 
such as St. Petersburg, Fla., and Waco, 
Tex., the local adherents of that lobby 
decided to use referendum procedure to 
put the ordinance on the ballot in a 
municipal election. In a well-financed 
campaign, the necessary signatures were 
obtained on a referendum petition, and 
the issue went on the ballot. 

DELAYING TACTICS USED 


Why has this technique been used? 
First, because it delays the public low- 
rent housing program, and, secondly, 
because the lobbyists are hopeful that 
in an election with a small turn-out of 
voters they can hoodwink and frighten 
a sufficient minority to win. They would 
like to be able to point to Seattle as the 
first large city that had the opportunity 
to vote on the low-rent public housing 
program and to say the people turned 
it down. 

My belief is that the real-estate lobby 
will be disappointed. Seattle civic lead- 
ers, Democrats, Republicans, church 
people, veterans’ groups, and every seg- 
ment of organized labor have joined to- 
gether to support the principles of low- 
rent public housing. They have formed 
a Citizens’ Housing Committee which is 
answering the real-estate lobby blow by 
blow and word for word. They are 
bringing the facts to the people and the 
facts speak for themselves. 

On Sunday, February 19, the Seattle 
Times, a leading daily in my home city, 
called for the voters of Seattle to answer 
three questions before voting on the pub- 
lic-housing issue in the municipal elec- 
tion. 

As a voter in Seattle, I want to answer 
these questions and state the reasons 
for my answers. If my responsibilities 
in Congress were not demanding my at- 
tention here, I should be answering these 
questions at home where I vote. As it is 
I shall cast an absentee ballot and vote 
to go forward with the low-rent public 
housing program in Seattle. 

PRINCIPLE OF PUBLIC HOUSING HAS APPROVAL 

First, the Seattle Times asks, “Do I 
approve the principle of public housing 
in general?” If the Seattle Times means 
the housing proposal on which Seattle 
votes March 14, my answer is clearly 
“Yes.” By public housing I mean the 
low-rent public housing proposed by the 
Seattle Housing Authority and ratified 
by a forward-looking city council which 
was made possible by the program of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended, and expanded by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. 

This program provides homes only for 
families of low income who are unable 
to afford private, safe, and sanitary 
housing. I approve of such a program. 
That program assures a decent neigh- 
borhood environment to Seattle families 
not now being properly served by private 
housing. It assures these low-rent 
tenants a fair rent so that funds remain 
in order that they can feed and clothe 
their families adequately with the re- 
mainder of their incomes. 
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Yes, I believe wholeheartedly in a prin- 
ciple and a program which provides 
homes in a decent environment as the 
center of family life, rather than the 
sorry substitute of the street corner, the 
filthy alley, and the doorway of the 
crowded slum. I approve the principle 
of low-rent public housing for families 
which cannot afford decent private hous- 
ing. In this, the only field where public 
housing is suggested, I agree with a well- 
known Seattle home builder who wrote 
me, “it has been utterly impossible for 
builders to cover this field.” 

SEATTLE NEEDS LOWrRENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Secondly, the Seattle Times asks me 
as a voter whether Seattle genuinely 
needs additional low-rent public housing 
now. Again my answer is an emphatic 
“Yes.” 

The 1940 census found 25,000 substand- 
ard dwelling units in Seattle. The Seattle 
Housing Authority found in September 
1949 that there were 18,500 low-income 
families who would be eligible for low- 
rent public housing of which 7,500 fam- 
ilies were in great housing need. These 
statistics speak for themselves. They 
are bulwarked and underlined by my 
own personal knowledge of the hundreds 
of Seattle families now living in hotels 
and rooming houses not designed for 
family occupancy. They are high lighted 
by my own visits to the areas in my city 
where because of race or color hundreds 
of families are crowded into unhealthy 
slums. They are made vivid by my mem- 
ories of the 2,800 units of temporary war 
housing in Seattle which are full of low- 
and middle-income families who cannot 
find adequate homes they can afford on 
the private market. 

Finally, the Seattle Times asks should 
I as voter in the city election vote “Yes” 
on the referendum if there is a real need 
for the 1,221 units even if I do not believe 
in public housing. This question, re- 
sultant of the first two, I also answer 
“Yes” for the doubters. 

Our fathers and our grandfathers 'vho 
settled the Pacific Northwest came to a 
country where they could fashion with 
their owrm hands homes for themselves 
with the abundant materials available. 
During the war, and since, thousands 
upon thousands of new pioneers have 
come to my city and my State to find 
homes for themselves and their families. 
We take pride in our mounting popu- 
lation and the opportunities these new- 
comers find among us. But we cannot 
take pride in the dwellings in which they 
must live, if they are overcrowded and 
forced into substandard, inadequate 
shelter. 

We in Seattle are proud of our city 
and its people. We want to be proud of 
the homes in which they live. In voting 
for further low-rent housing, we must 
remember the lesson of our only present, 
low-rent public housing project, Yesler 
Terrace, with its 868 apartments, 

YESLER TERRACE A GOOD EXAMPLE 


In its short 8 years of life more than 
2,900 families have lived in these Yesler 
Terrace apartments. Yesler Terrace has 
a great record of taking low-income fam- 
ilies out of the slums and broken-down 
walk-ups, off the streets, and out of the 
trailer camps. It has given them a fresh 


and happy start in a good home in a fine 
neighborhood. It has launched them on 
the road to an income and an outlook 
which lead them to buy or rent the good 
homes provided by the private home- 
building industry. 

Our first low-rent project has proved 
its worth to Seattle again and again. 
On March 14I shall vote to bring more 
low-rent housing to Seattle so that the 
job started on Yesler Terrace can be com- 
pleted and no low-income family by vir- 
tue of its income, its size, or its color 
shall be forced to live out its life in a 
slum. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe calling this Seat- 
tle problem to the attention of the Mem- 
bers is fully justified because the real- 
estate lobby will not limit its activities 
to Seattle alone. As I have pointed out, 
there is a concerted Nation-wide drive to 
nullify the housing objectives we have 
endorsed in this Congress. To illustrate, 
I ask leave to include with these remarks 
the following excerpts from a dispatch 
which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of February 23, 1950: 

HOME BUILDERS PLAN DETERMINED FIGHT TO 
STOP PUBLIC HOUSING 

Cuicaco, February 23.—The Nation’s home 
builders today prepared to carry on a deter- 
mined fight in cities and towns in an at- 
tempt to stop public housing projects “at 
the local level.” 

This decision was reached after it was 
learned the association would seek to raise 
immediately more than $100,000 for a public- 
relations program. 





Electing a President of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
of the United States has recently passed 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 2, commonly 
known as the Lodge-Gossett resolution. 
This proposed constitutional amendment 
will in all probability come before the 
House of Representatives in the near 
future. 

A former able and distinguished Mem- 
ber of this House, later a justice of the 
Kansas Supreme Court, the late Honor- 
able Homer Hoch, took a great interest 
during his service in Congress in the 
questions involved in the election of the 
President and Vice President. The July 
1944 issue of the Kansas Judicial Council 
Bulletin contained an article by Justice 
Hoch, entitled “Electing a President of 
the- United States.” I have seen no 
clearer or abler discussion of the ques- 
tion involved in the Lodge-Gossett reso- 
lution than is contained in this article by 
Justice Hoch. Because I believe that it 
should be read by every Member of the 
House of Representatives, I am including 
it herewith as a part of my remarks: 
ELECTING A PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


(By Justice Homer Hoch, Kansas Supreme 
Court) 

Few people, apparently, regard the method 

provided by the Constitution for electing a 
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President as a matter of much importance. 
Comment on the subject consists largely of 
facetious reference, every 4 years, to the 
electoral college. And yet, in the opinion 
of most students of government, this part 
of our constitutional machinery is not only 
undemocratic but has very serious defects 
fraught with real public dangers. To these de- 
fects and potential dangers we give little or 
no concern, our presidential elections having 
ridden along, in the main, on fairly even keel. 
Until some emergency arises in a time of 
tense public feeling which may precipitate 
a political crisis we just can’t be bothered. 
It is quite like the traditional Irishman’s 
leaky roof, which didn’t need fixing while the 
weather was fair and couldn’t be fixed when 
it was raining. 

Briefly stated, the serious defects of the 
present system are: First, a President may 
be elected—and has been—not only without 
having received the most popular votes but 
without having received as many electoral 
votes as his principal opponent; second, the 
votes of the minority in each State are not 
only uncounted for the candidate for whom 
they are cast, but in effect are actually 
counted for the opposing candidate; third, 
the provisions for electing a President in case 
no candidate receives a majority of the elec- 
toral votes are so defective that an impasse 
might easily occur, with no means provided 
in the Constitution for securing a President. 

Debates in the Constitutional Convention 
related almost as much to the methods of 
selecting personnel as they did to the prin- 
ciples upon which the new Federal Govern- 
ment was to be established. And wisely so. 
Whatever the form of government, it must 
be administered by men, and while a gov- 
ernment bad in substance cannot be sanc- 
tified by administration, a government good 
in principle may be perverted into tyranny 
by the men who run it. It was only natural, 
therefore, that having drawn the outlines of 
a central government of limited, delegated 
powers, with separate and _ coordinate 
branches for law making, law interpreting, 
and law enforcing, the Constitution Conven- 
tion should debate at great length the meth- 
ods of selecting those who were to exercise 
the various Federal powers. 

’ It is, of course, out of the question to at- 
tempt, here, a review of those debates. The 
principal decisions which were reached as to 
the legislative and judicial branches are fa- 
miliar to nearly all. The National Legisla- 
ture was to be bicameral—with one Chamber 
directly representing the people, and the 
other representing the sovereign States. 
Without this major compromise between the 
large and small States, which gave repre- 
sentation in the House on the basis of pop- 
ulation and gave each State the same rep- 
resentation in the Senate, the Constitution 
probably would not have been ratified. The 
principle of this compromise was carried 
over into the election of a President by giv- 
ing to each State one electoral vote for each 
of its Representatives and its two Senators. 
Two important changes have been made as 
to election of Representatives and Senators. 
The Constitution originally provided, in ef- 
fect, that in the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives among the States a slave should 
be counted as three-fifths of a person. With 
the abolition of slavery this strange politi- 
cal and mathematical provision was formally 
eliminated by the fourteenth amendment. 
Senators were elected by the State legisla- 
tures until 1913, when the seventeenth 
amendment providing for their election by 
popular vote was adopted. As to the judi- 
ciary, one of the principal decisions of the 
framers of the Constitution was to fortify 
independence of judicial action by a life 
tenure for Federal judges. Whether this 
provision is a wise one has long been a ques- 
tion for debate. These and other interest- 
ing questions have more or less pertinent 
relation to our immediate subject but per- 
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missible length of this paper prevents their 
discussion here. 

We come to the subject of this paper— 
the method provided for electing the execu- 
tive head of the Federal Government. Few 
subjects before the Convention aroused such 
extended and acrimonious debate. At least 
four or five proposals were seriously con- 
sidered. ‘The so-called Virginia plan, the 
Pinkney plan, and the New Jersey plan all 
proposed that the President be elected by 
Congress. George Mason, of Virginia, one of 
the most active members of the Convention 
and a man with a distinguished record as a 
patriot and statesman, said that it was “as 
natural to refer the proper character for 
chief magistrate to the people as it would 
be to refer a trial of colors to a blind man.” 
And because of his dissatisfaction with the 
Constitution as adopted he became one of 
three framers who refused to sign it, and 
together with Patrick Henry led the fight 
against its ratification by Virginia. 

The Convention first adopted a resolution 
providing that Congress should name electors 
who in turn should select a President. Two 
days later the Convention reversed its action 
and provided for election of the electors by 
the State legislatures. A week later it again 
reversed itself and passed a resolution pro- 
viding for election of the President directly 
by Congress, with a 7-year term. Finally 
the electoral-college system was adopted as 
we now have it, except for one important 
change, to be presently noted, which was 
made by the twelfth amendment in 1804, 
The plan was taken from a similar provision 
in the Constitution of Maryland. It was 
designed largely for a nonpartisan govern- 
ment—political parties not then having fully 
developed. Apparently the primary prin- 
ciple which the framers thought they were 
adopting was the selection of a President by 
a group of men especially fitted for the task. 
These electors were to select a President 
much as a board of directors selects a man- 
ager for a corporation. Alexander Hamilton 
wrote in the Federalist: “It is equally de- 
sirable that the immediate election should 
be made by men most capable of analyzing 
the qualities adapted to the station and act- 
ing under circumstances favorable to de- 
liberation, and to a judicious combination 
of all the reasons and inducements that were 
proper to govern their choice. A small num- 
ber of persons, selected by their fellow 
citizens from the general mass, will be most 
likely to possess the information and dis- 
cernment requisite to so complicated an 
investigation.” It is one of the interesting 
deve:opments of our constitutional history 
that without any change in the law this 
fundamental principle soon ceased to op- 
erate. The electors became mere instru- 
ments for registering the popular vote of the 
States. Nevertheless, the Hamilton theory 
was the one upon which the electoral sys- 
tem was based. After Washington's two 
terms, when Jefferson and Adams were the 
leading contenders, three electors who were 
members of the Jefferson party voted for 
Adams and yet their act aroused no public 
resentment. But the bitter controversies 
and personal animosities engendered in the 
4 years of John Adams’ term—largely by his 
temper and ineptitude in dealing with those 
around him—brought a radical change in 
sentiment concerning the election of a 
President. This turmoil terminated in the 
bitter Jefferson and Burr controversy in Con- 
gress. The Constitution provided that the 
electors should meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons. 
No separate vote for President and Vice 
President was cast. These ballots were to be 
sealed and transmitted to the President of 
the Senate and by him opened and counted 
in the presence of the Senate and the House. 
The person receiving the highest vote was 
to be President and the next highest to be 
Vice President. At the first election Wash- 
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ington received 69 votes and John Adams 34, 
the latter thus becoming Vice President. In 
the election of 1796 Adams became President 
on a margin of only 3 votes over Jefferson, 
who became Vice President. 

The election of 1800 was an intense one 
with Adams and Pinckney on one ticket and 
Jefferson and Burr on another. Jefferson 
and Burr each had 73 electoral votes and 
Adams and Pinckney 65. The Constitution 
provided, as heretofore noted, that each 
elector should vote for two persons, and it 
further provided that if there should be a 
tie vote the election should be made by the 
House of Representatives from among those 
whose votes were tied. Jefferson and Burr 
were tied. While there probably was not a 
single elector who voted for Burr with the 
intention that he should be President—the 
understanding being that he was to be Vice 
President if Jefferson were elected Presi- 
dent—the constitutional provision as it then 
existed made it possible for the House to 
select either Jefferson or Burr. The feel- 
ing against Jefferson was intense among most 
of the Federalists, who were in full control of 
the House. And so a movement sprang up 
to name Burr instead of Jefferson. Not that 
the Federalists hated Burr less but that they 
hated Jefferson more. It was an unconscion- 
able proposal—to which the brilliant but 
unprincipled Burr gave covert consent—but 
it would have prevailed had it not been for 
the opposition of a few Federalists, the most 
aggressive and influential one being Jeffer- 
son’s arch political enemy, Alexander Hamil- 
ton. Had it not been for Hamilton, Burr 
probably would have been President instead 
of Jefferson. Hamilton wrote to Gouverneur 
Morris, “I trust the Federalists will not finally 
be so mad as to vote for Burr, I speak with 
intimate and accurate knowledge of char- 
acter. His elevation can only promote the 
purposes of the desperate and the profligate. 
If there be a man in the world I ought to hate 
it is Jefferson. With Burr I have always 
been personally well, but the public good 
must be paramount to every private consid- 
eration.” This service of Hamilton became 
an enduring monument to his high-minded- 
ness. 

As a result of this Jefferson-Burr incident 
the twelfth amendment was submitted and 
ratified in 1804. The electors now vote sepa- 
rately for President and Vice President, and 
in the case there is a tie vote for President, 
selection is made by the House from the three 
highest. In case there is a tie vote for Vice 
President, selection must be made by the 
Senate from the two highest on the list. 

Both under the original Constitution and 
under the twelfth amendment the State 
legislatures have power to determine the 
method of naming electors. Originally elec- 
tors were selected by the legislatures and as 
late as 1824 there were still six States that 
so selected them. South Carolina did not 
provide for election of the electors by the 
people until after the Civil War. 

In 1824, at the close of the Monroe ad- 
ministration, there again occurred a bitter 
contest in the House of Representatives over 
the election of President, accompanied by 
personal charges and public scandal. That 
contest, which resulted from the unfortunate 
provisions of the Constitution, fomented 
strife and ill will which endured for many 
years. Out of a total popular vote of less 
than 400,000, Andrew Jackson had a majority 
of about 50,000 over John Quincy Adams, and 
had 99 electoral votes as against 84 for Adams, 
But Henry Clay and Crawford, of Georgia, 
who were also candidates, together had 87 
electoral votes, which are sufficient to prevent 
Jackson having a majority of the total num- 
ber. This threw the election into the House 
of Representatives, where Adams was elected 
by the vote of 13 States as against 7 for Jack- 
son. Thus it came about that Jackson, with 
substantially more popular votes and with 
15 more electoral votes than Adams, lost the 
Presidency and Adams won it. Had the 
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times been just ripe for it, such a result 
might well have caused serious public 
uprising. 

It would transgress the limits of this paper 
to narrate at length the circumstances and 
political upheaval incident to the Hayes- 
Tilden contest in 1876. The close of the elec- 
tion left the result in doubt. In four States 
contests took place with both sides claim- 
ing the electoral vote of the State. It is 
generally conceded that Tilden had a popu- 
lar majority of approximately a quarter of a 
million. The 22 electoral votes in dispute 
were sufficient to turn the election either 
way. Public feeling ran high. Finally Con- 
gress—with doubtful constitutional war- 
rant—created a commission to decide the 
contests from the disputed States. The com- 
mission, consisting of five Members from the 
House, five Members from the Senate, and 
five members of the Supreme Court, decided 
the various contests amidst the most in- 
tense excitement and bitterness, giving the 
election to Hayes by 1 electoral vote— 
185 to 184. Only wise counsel, to which Til- 
den patriotically contributed by his course of 
moderation, prevented uprising and possible 
civil war. All this would have been pre- 
vented by some simple changes in the con- 
stitutional provisions for election of a 
President. 

I have not yet spoken of the most illogical 
and indefensible part of the present sys- 
tem. Irefer to its disfranchisement, in every 
State, of the minority voters. A plurality of 
1,000, of 100, even of 1 vote in a vote of 
5,000,000 in New York State swings that 
State’s 47 electoral votes. Thus, as many as 
two and a half million voters in that State 
may not only be denied representation in 
the electoral vote, but actually have their 
votes counted for the candidate they oppose. 
A like result does happen to all minority 
votes in every State every time we elect a 
President. I know of nothing in our con- 
stitutional system more illogical or undemo- 
cratic. 

Not only is this disfranchisement of the 
minority voters in every State indefensible, 
in my opinion, but the provision for election 
by the House of Representatives in case of a 
tie is both illogical and inadequate for meet- 
ing contingencies. Although the apportion- 
ment of electoral votes among the States is 
based largely on population, the population 
factor is entirely disregarded when the elec- 
tion is thrown into the House. In that event 
each State has 1 vote. Nevada, with 1 Mem- 
ber and with 3 electoral votes, has the same 
1 vote in a House election of a President as 
New York, with 45 members and 47 electoral 
votes. And if a State delegation in Congress 
happens to be tied, the State loses its vote 
entirely. Furthermore, the Constitution re- 
quires a majority of all the States to elect. 
It is surprising that a situation has not al- 
ready arisen where no candidate could get a 
majority of the States. With three or more 
parties represented in the House it could 
easily happen that no eligible candidate 
could get a majority of all the States. It is 
true that if the House fails to elect a Pres- 
ident the Vice President is to act as Presi- 
dent, but a like provision obtains for elec- 
tion of a Vice President by the Senate and 
the Senate might easily be unable to elect a 
Vice President. If such a situation should 
arise the Constitution has no answer to it. 
Nor is there any provision for another elec- 
tion. What is the answer? 

In itself the answer is not difficult. But 
unfortunately the obstacle of democratic in- 
ertia, of commanding the attention and con- 
vincing the understanding of the electorate 
to a point of action is very great. At various 
times in our history public-spirited men have 
sought to arouse public interest in the mat- 
ter and to secure submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment, but to no avail. Sen- 
ator Benton, of Misscuri, agitated the sub- 
ject in the eighteen twenties and thirties, 
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and in the seventies Senator Morton, of In- 
diana, made it his legislative hobby and sub- 
mitted a very able and convincing committee 
report and recommendation. In the nineties 
DeArmond, of Missouri, as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, submitted another and 
similar report. In recent years Congressman 
Lea, of California, able and public-spirited, 
has followed in their footsteps and has sev- 
eral times secured a favorable committee 
report. But always the deeply needed change 
gets lost in the maze of matters which carry 
& more immediate and material appeal to 
Members and to constituencies. We are 
waiting for the big rain before fixing the 
roof. 

Space will not perthit discussion of various 
proposals that have been made. I will there- 
fore only briefly state the plan which seems 
to me to be the simplest, the fairest, and 
the most likely to be ratified if submitted as 
a constitutional amendment. The heart of 
the plan, which has been called the propor- 
tional plan, is to divide the electoral vote of 
each State in the same proportion as the 
popular vote of that State. For instance, if 
two-thirds of the Kansas voters vote for the 
Republican candidate and one-third for the 
Democratic candidate, the former would get 
two-thirds of our electoral votes and the 
latter would get one-third. Thus every 
voter, whether in the majority or in the 
minority, would have his vote registered and 
represented in the election of a President. 
No voter would be disfranchised, as millions 
of them virtually are now in every Presi- 
- dential election. There are two reasons 
which appeal to me for favoring the sub- 
mission of such an amendment rather than 
one which disregards the States entirely 
and determines the result on the popular 
vote of the country as a whole. The first 
reason is that it would preserve the prin- 
ciple of the compromise—to which reference 
has been made—between the large and small 
States in the creation of Congress—House 
Members according to the State population 
but equal representation in the Senate. 
This compromise tends to lessen somewhat 
the comparative influence of the large and 
rich States—a consideration which I believe 
has been proved fair and wholesome from 
the standpoint of national unity. To make 
the point plainer, the plan would not dis- 
turb the electoral apportionment which 
gives Kansas, and every other State, one 
elector for each Senator as well as one for 
each Member of the House. Election by the 
whole popular vote of the Nation, computed 
as a unit, would disregard the historic com- 
promise between large and small States and 
give undue influence to the heavy popula- 
tion of certain States. The second reason is 
that there would be little hope of securing 
the adoption of an amendment which dis- 
carded the present allocation of electoral 
votes among the States and provided for 
election by the popular vote of the Nation 
as a whole. 

In dividing the electoral vote of a State 
under the proportional plan, small frac- 
tional numbers would be disregarded unless 
necessary to determine the result. The tech- 
nical features are simple enough, not dif- 
ficult of operation, but need not here be 
discussed in detail. The plan would remove 
uncertainty, render the election of a Presi- 
dent by the House of Representatives—with 
its potentialities of scandal and bitterness 
already demonstrated historically—forever 
unnecessary and take away the serious pos- 
sibility that some day we may find ourselves 
without a President and with no constitu- 
tional way to get one. It would wipe out the 
present disfranchisement of minority voters 
in the several States and prevent any candi- 
date with less electoral votes than his op- 
ponent from becoming President. 


Secretary Acheson and the Hiss Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. ROONEY. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article by David Lawrence, 
from the New York Herald Tribune for 
February 28, 1950: 


TODAY IN WASHINGTON—ACHESON’s ASSERTION 
OF FRIENDSHIP FoR Hiss CALLED EXAMPLE OF 
PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, February 28.—Secretary of 
State Acheson stands in the middle of a 
cross-fire which may unfortunately have an 
adverse effect on the development of world 
politics at a critical time in history. 

The Secretary, on the one hand, is accused 
of expressing friendship for a man convicted 
of perjury in a case involving the transmis- 
sion of secrets to the Communist government 
in Moscow while, on the other hand, he is 
accused of standing too firmly against re- 
newed discussions with that same Commu- 
nist government and of being opposed to a 
new approach in Russian-American relations. 
On top of this come the criticisms directed 
toward the Department of State for alleged 
leanings toward the Communist regime in 
China and a considerable hullabaloo in Con- 
gress about disloyal employees in the Depart- 
ment of State said to have Communist sym- 
pathies. 

The inconsistency of these different forms 
of attack is apparent, for obviously Mr. Ache- 
son couldn’t be a friend of communism in 
the Far East and opposed to it in Europe. 
The truth is that he is as deeply hostile to 
communism as anybody inside or outside 
the Government. The policy being adopted 
now in the Far East is one originating in mili- 
tary expediency rather than ideology, and 
it was decided on long before Mr. Acheson 
became Secretary of State—in fact, when 
General Marshall was at the helm. 


CRITICIZED ON HISS CASE 


Perhaps the most direct criticism of Mr. 
Acheson has come because of what he said 
after Alger Hiss was convicted. Many peo- 
ple hold that he has a right, of course, to 
entertain views of sympathy toward his 
friend and to doubt the guilt of Hiss but that, 
as Secretary of State, he shouldn’t have com- 
mented at all. This is tantamount to saying 
that, when a man becomes a public official, 
he must cease to have human feelings and 
that a Secretary of State or any other public 
Official is prohibited by political expediency 
from expressing himself on any moral ques- 
tion that arises. 

Actually, when the Acheson nomination 
was up for confirmation, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee interjected the per- 
sonal issue and asked Mr. Acheson about his 
friendship for Hiss, for whom he had acted 
for a brief interval as counsel before a House 
committee. 

When the jury rendered its verdict of guilt, 
Mr. Acheson didn’t attempt to dodge the in- 
evitable recurrence of the same question 
when put to him by the reporters. He did 
not say, however, as has been misrepresented 
since, that he believed Hiss innocent. He ex- 
pressed no view on that phase of it but simply 
pointed out, in effect, that, irrespective of 
whether Hiss went to jail or not, he would 
continue to give him his friendship. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 


This is a far cry from condoning treason 
or any other crime. It assumed merely that 
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Hiss, by the verdict if nothing else, had al- 
ready received more punishment before his 
countrymen than a jail sentence could in- 
flict. It assumed, too, that the rehabilitation 


-of @ man gone wrong is an obligation im- 


posed on society as a whole—now recognized 
as an enlightened attitude in penology. It 
assumed also that the Christian spirit is 
not something to which men may pay lip 
service on Sundays but which they sometimes 
forget on week days bezause it might bring 
down upon them cynical charges of maw- 
kishness or softness. There are many things 
more precious to Dean Acheson than public 
Office, and one of them is the belief that a 
man must live with his conscience for years 
to come. 

It is a sign of progress—not decadence— 
when public officials begin to have respect 
for moral values, courageously eschew hy- 
procrisy and are ready to take the conse- 
quences of their utterances. It would be dis- 
couraging indeed if, amid all the professions 
of righteousness as contrasted with the athe- 
istic world of communism, democracy which 
is so eloquent in its espousal of Christian- 
ity in the abstract should become critical of 
its concrete practice by high officials in the 
happenings of everyday life. 


Truman Gives School Children Vacation— 
But in the Cold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, President Truman’s refusal to 
enforce the Taft-Hartley Act gives the 
school children of Flint an unwelcome 
vacation. 

The following is what the Flint News 
Advertiser has to say editorially about 
the situation: 


TRUMAN POLITICS CLOSE FLINT’S SCHOOLS 


Flint today is getting a bitter taste of 
what Missouri politics, played to the hilt 
in the White House, can do to the national 
welfare. 

Today’s taste, bitter as it may be, will be 
nothing compared to the throat-choking pill 
to be administered in the next week or two 
as the coal strike throttles our industrial, 
educational, and social life. 

All this because one man was so busy 
currying votes that he refused to recognize 
the emergency when it arose weeks and 
months ago. 

Harry Truman has handled this strike as 
a Missouri politician, not as President of 
the United States—that’s why 4,300 of our 
children are home from school today, per- 
haps 10,000 next week, fires dying down in 
homes and business places, and cities all 
over the country holding emergency meet- 
ings to save as much as possible out of the 
debacle. 

Without going too far into the issues at 
stake in the strike—issues must become 
secondary when human suffering is a re- 
sult—it is safe to say that John Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers and the mine operators have 
been jockeying for position for months. 

That, perhaps, is their privilege as long 
as no innocent bystanders got hurt. 

Months ago, however, it became evident 
to anyone who could read the newspapers 
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that someone was going to get hurt pretty 
oon. 

: That was the time when Harry Truman, 
as referee, should have stepped in and blown 
the whistle. Harry, however, was too busy 
counting the house, looking for the congres- 
sional seats his party might pick up this 
fall and the votes he might garner himself in 
52 if he could get out of the scrape without 
using that horrible old Taft-Hartley law. 

Week after week, reporters trooped into 
the President’s press conference and asked 
the same question. Did the President feel 
that the coal strike constituted a national 
emergency yet? 

Week after week the answer was the same. 
No, the President didn’t think there was an 
emergency. News-service reporters wrote 
that story so often that it grew monotonous, 

A month ago, the director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines reported to the 
President that the supply of coal above 
ground was critically short. 

Mr. Truman let another week pass even 
after this warning, then, instead of blowing 
the whistle with the Taft-Hartley law when 
he realized that the game was getting rough, 
he suggested a compromise to get the miners 
back in the pit. 

That didn’t work worth sour apples. 

Finally, 2 weeks ago, the President re- 
luctantly invoked the Taft-Hartley law. 

Unfortunately, the ostrich had kept his 
head buried in the sand too long. The Presi- 
dent’s patience outlasted our coal piles. 

Even if the coal miners should return to 
work now under a Taft-Hartley injunction 
to save their treasury from heavy fines, it 
will be weeks before new supplies of coal 
filter through to Flint. 

Prompt, courageous action by our Presi- 
dent as late as a month ago could have fore- 
stalled the inconvenience and outright suf- 
fering many persons in Flint now face. In- 
stead, Harry Truman preferred to play it 
like a small-time politician. 

How long must our school remain closed, 
our homes unheated because of these two- 
bit politics? 

How stubborn can a Missouri mule get? 





Needy Persons Compelled to Support 
Chrysler Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the UAW-CIO and its officers 
have much to say about civil rights, 
about discrimination. 

The UAW-CIO’s practices are to the 
contrary. 

Note this letter from a union man: 


Congressman CLARE HorrMan, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: For God’s sake don’t repeal 
the Taft-Hartley law, especially where the 
contributions to politicians is concerned. 
If they do, when we (the common herd, as 
Roosevelt used to callus) get through feed- 
ing politicians, we won't have a dime, for 
every time they elect a new dog catcher up 
to Congressman, we would have to kick in. 
If you can change it so they can’t assess us 
for strikes, it would help a lot, for I and my 
wife have been sick most of the winter and 
now we are assessed $12 for the Chrysler 
strike. 
: 7 keep the Taft-Hartley, only put teeth 
n it. 


Tax Incentives for the Mining Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
while we are spending millions of dollars 
of the American taxpayers’ money in 
developing mining properties in foreign 
lands, I think the time has arrived when 
we should do something for our domes- 
tic metal-mining industry which faces 
very serious problems. 

This is not merely the concern of the 
mining industry; it affects every single 
individual in the United States because 
the production of raw materials—the 
products from our mines, farms, and 
forests—form the arch which supports 
our entire domestic economy. The com- 
bined income of agriculture and mining 
is always one-fifth of our entire national 
income, and every billion-dollar loss to 
either agriculture or mining will cause 
a loss of $5,000,000,000 in our national 
income. 

Mr. Paul B. Jessup, attorney, account- 
ant, and comptroller of one of the largest 
mining companies in the Coeur d’Alene 
mining district of north Idaho has pre- 
pared the following paper relating to tax 
incentives for the mining industry which 
I trust will be read by my colleagues and 
all others interested in maintaining a 
stable domestic economy: 

Tax TREATMENT FOR NEW MINING VENTURES 
AND PRODUCING MINES 
INTRODUCTORY 

Taxes are an important factor in the over- 
all problem of incentives to mine explora- 
tion and development. 

In general, three different methods have 
been employed to accomplish this incentive 
objective, namely, subsidies, income tax re- 
lief, and to a limited extent, RFC loans. 

Other incentives that should be given con- 
sideration are (1) liberalization of the re- 
strictions imposed upon mine financing by 
the Federal Securities Act of 1933. (2) Re- 
vision of the United States mineral laws, 
particularly the discovery requirements of 
the law. 

You will note that subsidies will be dis- 
cussed at other sessions of this meeting, 
along with the matter of the effect of the 
Securities Act on mine financing and the 
proposed revision of the mineral laws. 
Therefore, no time will be devoted to these 
matters, except to point out that they are 
a part of the incentive program. 

TAX INCENTIVES 

The topic for discussion at this session is 
that of tax treatment for new mining ven- 
tures and producing mines. It is obvious 
that the difference in the character of these 
activities require different tax treatment. 

In general, tax relief to mining enter- 
prises can be divided into two types, (1) re- 
lief to the enterprise itself, (2) relief to the 
owners of the enterprise. The latter becomes 
important when the enterprise is conducted 
under corporate form. 

The tax relief that has been given by 
Congress has been devoted to the enterprise 
proper rather than to its owners. 


RELIEF TO MINING ENTERPRISES 


Tax relief to mining enterprises can be 
classified under the following headings: 
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1. Treatment of exploration and develop- 
ment costs. 

2. Depletion allowances. 

3. Depreciation and amortization allow- 
ances. 

4. Loss carry-overs and carry-backs. 

5. Outright tax reduction or tax elimina- 
tion for a period of time (Canadian system). 

The latter is a product of the Canadian 
income tax laws and has not been adopted 
in this country. The previous speaker on 
the program has adequately covered this 
item. 

The treatment of the other items under 
our income tax laws presupposes the ulti- 
mate existence of a producing mine. This 
we all know can be an erroneous assumption. 
I will briefly discuss each of these items in 
the order enumerated. 

1. Treatment of exploration and develop- 
ment costs: The present law permits the 
amortization of the cost of exploration and 
development over the life of the enterprise. 
This presupposes the existence of something 
valuable to extract as a basis of amortization. 
No special provision is made for the treat- 
ment of capital expenditures incurred in 
the hope of developing a valuable mine, 
which does not materialize, except under 
the general theory of abandonment. 

Today most of the development and ex- 
ploration activities are conducted by the 
larger and better financed mining corpora- 
tions. Existing law requires the capitaliza- 
tion or exploration expenditures. If the 
exploration program is not successful, the 
only tax relief that can be secured is through 
abandonment, which is a stiff penalty to pay 
for the privilege, particularly where such ac- 
tivities are conducted in mineral ground 
owned by the concern doing the exploratory 
work. 

In my opinion, the option given the oil 
industry of either capitalizing intangible 
drilling and development costs or charging 
the same off as an expense should likewise 
be accorded the metal-mining industry with 
respect to its intangible development and 
exploration costs. The additional privilege 
accorded the oil industry of charging off its 
capitalized intangible drilling costs as an 
ordinary loss during the year the well be- 
comes completed and was nonproductive 
should also be given the metal-mining indus- 
try during the year its development or ex- 
ploratory activities are terminated at any 
particular property as being fruitless. 

The extension of these privileges to metal 
mining would be a substantial tax incentive 
to development and exploration. As the 
principle has already been established in the 
oil industry, Congress should have no legiti- 
mate objection to such extension. 

2. Depletion allowances: Most of you are 
familiar with the depletion laws governing 
metal mines. For the benefit of those who 
are not, this privilege is accorded by law to 
producing mines either on a cost or percent- 
age basis, whichever provides the greater 
allowance. The term cost is used to include 
March 1, 1913, value. 

Percentage depletion for metal mines was 
adopted as a substitute for discovery deple- 
tion under the Revenue Act of 1932. The 
original law required the taxpayer to make 
an election on its first return whether or not 
to adopt the percentage method. [If this 
election was not made, cost depletion was 
mandatory. The Revenue Act of 1942 dis- 
posed of this election requirement and pro- 
vided that the deduction would be cost or 
percentage depletion, whichever was greater. 
In doing this, Congress simply accorded to 
the metal-mining industry the same right 
that had been granted the oil industry since 
the percentage-depletion deduction was 
granted the latter under the Revenue Act of 
1926. 

I shall not take the time to go into the pros 
and cons of the arguments which raged for 
years on the cubjeci of percentage depletion 
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which now seems firmly established. I do 
want to point out, however, that, in spite of 
the contention of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to the contrary, the present deple- 
tion laws are an all-important incentive to 
the metal-mining industry. I know from 
personal experience and observation that 
they provided a source of funds which are 
being utilized in exploratory and develop- 
ment activities. The only question in my 
mind is whether or not the existing percent- 
age-depletion rate of 15 percent of the gross 
income from the property shouldn’t be in- 
creased to a rate commensurate with the 
2744 percent rate allowed the oil industry 
as an additional incentive to metal mining. 

3. Depreciation and amortization allow- 
ances: Depreciation is allowed upon plant 
and equipment. The term “amortization” 
is usually applied to capital expenditures 
which do not have any tangible worth out- 
side of their utilization in the mining enter- 
prise, such as shafts and cross-cuts. After a 
mine has reached the producing stage such 
amortizable outlays are in the nature of 
deferred mining expenses which should be 
amortized over the life of the ore benefited 
by their installation. They should not be a 
part of the depletion base at this stage of 
the mining operation. The law should be 
clarified so that there can be no question 
on this matter. GCM 139543 is a sound state- 
ment of mine accounting principles, although 
questioned by some judicial decisions such as 
the Repplier Coal Company case. 

Mine depreciation is usually calculated on 
the basis of a unit of time or unit of pro- 
duction. If the estimated life of the mine 
is less than the economic life of the depre- 
ciable asset, the depreciation should be based 
on the life of the mine often on a unit of 
production basis. If the reverse is true it is 
often calculated on a straight-line basis, 
using the economic life of the depreciable 
asset as the basis for the calculation. Nor- 
mally, the unit of production basis for calcu- 
lating depreciation is the most equitable 
method. It has the advantage of providing 
larger depreciation allowances in years of 
greater production and smaller allowances in 
years of lesser production. It also makes it 
more probable that the depreciable cost of 
the assets will be fully recovered when the 
mine is exhausted. 

The subject of depreciation immediately 
brings to mind the matter of accelerated de- 
preciation as an exploration and develop- 
ment incentive. There is no doubt that this 
would be beneficial. My own personal opin- 
ion is that the attitude of the Bureau in 
cutting down depreciation reductions over 
the past few years has not only resulted in an 
economic loss in wasted time on the part 
of the taxing authorities and taxpayers in- 
volved, but has also resulted in the Gov- 
ernment’s losing millions of dollars in tax 
revenues during the recent high tax rate 
years. If the law would permit the taxpayer 
to set its own depreciation method and rate 
so long as it was not entirely out of reason, 
the Government, over a period of time, would 
lose nothing, and eliminate useless argu- 
ments with taxpayers. Under these circum- 
stances if the taxpayer made an error in de- 
ducting accelerated depreciation it would 
only have itself to blame. 

4. Net loss carry-over and carry-back: Dur- 
ing years of high tax rates loss carry-overs 
and carry-backs are of great importance from 
the standpoint of an equitable distribution 
of the tax burden. Without the allowance 
for losses beyond the year when they are 
incurred, taxpayers pay a very unequal rate 
of tax over a period of years. In addition, 
some of them lose substantially on depre- 
ciation and depletion deductions. It is une 
fortunate that the demands of governmental 
revenue require the computation of the in- 
come tax on an annual basis. Of the two, 
the loss carry-over is probably more impor- 
tant than the loss carry-back. It at least 


has the merit of not involving the admin- 
istrative inconvenience that is occasioned by 
the latter. However, during high tax-rate 
Periods, a fair and equitable distribution of 
the tax load should not be sacrificed for 
administrative convenience, 

From the standpoint of an incentive for 
exploration and development there is a great 
deal to be said for the 2-year carry-back and 
the 5-year carry forward of losses. Under 
proper provisions permitting such losses in 
the original instance it could provide a cor- 
porate incentive to take risks on explora- 
tion and development programs. Also, 
wealthy individuals in high surtax brackets 
could well afford to risk their capital in 
natural-resource ventures. This is particu- 
larly true at the present time in the oil 
industry, where in addition to the loss de- 
duction privileges allowed, the percentage 
depletion deduction rate of 2744 percent is 
in itself an incentive in the event the ven- 
ture should prove successful. Similar treat- 
ment accorded the metal-mining industry 
might increase this type of risk capital. 


RELIEF TO THE OWNERS OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


So far our attention has been directed to 
the matter of incentives to the enterprise 
itself. As most enterprises of this character 
would undoubtedly be conducted in the cor- 
porate form, some consideration should be 
given the incentives for shareholders risking 
their investment in the same. This approach 
to the incentive problem has been coaspic- 
uous by its absence. 

Generally speaking two things could be 
done to make natural-resource investments 
more attractive to corporate shareholders. 
They are as follows: (1) Provide for the 
recoupment of the shareholder’s investment 
where the enterprise is profitable, and (2) 
facilitate the charge-off of stock losses where 
it proves unprofitable. 

1. Recoupment of investment: Congress 
should consider the possibility of levying no 
tax upon dividends received from mining 
corporations until the shareholder’s invest- 
ment in the stock is entirely recouped. The 
shareholder in a wasting asset industry who 
holds his stock has received no profit until 
this eventuality occurs. Undoubtedly there 
may be some difficulties in working out such 
a plan, but I believe some fair plan could 
be ees to recognize this principle. 

2. Facilitation of charge-offs: The law 
could certainly be improved in this respect. 
It is probably important from a mining-in- 
vestment standpoint to retain the capital- 
gain provisions with respect to profits on 
the sale or exchange of mining stocks. How- 
ever, from an investment standpoint, the 
allowance of ordinary losses on worthless- 
ness, and the liberalization of the determi- 
nation of the requirements for worthlessness, 
should merit serious consideration. 


CONCLUSION 


The particular points I have mentioned 
are not the only ones which need considera- 
tion. Nor are the remedies I have suggested 
the only ways in which improvement might 
be made. But I am convinced they would 
help and I am sure that we must have real 
improvement in our tax law if we are to foster 
and maintain our mining industry. 


The Armament Race in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a week ago, on Monday, February 
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20, I placed in the Recorp the text of a 
memorandum on the rearmament of 
the Arab states which had been sub- 
mitted that day to the Department of 
State by a delegation of the American 
Zionist Council. On that occasion I said 
that the British rearmament of the 
Arabs will lead to a general armaments 
race in the Near East and to an inevita- 
ble renewal of warfare in that part of 
the world which will result in the most 
dire consequences. 

I regret to note that the first half of 
that warning has already come true— 
much sooner than I anticipated. The 
armaments race in the Near East is now 
on in full swing. In view of this most 
rapid development, I now fear to think 
when the second half of my warning 
about the inevitable renewal of warfare 
and its dire consequences will come true, 
as it must if we proceed with our present 
blind policy. 

We learned from yesterday’s news- 
papers that Israel has approached our 
Government with a request that it be 
permitted to purchase arms in this 
country. Instead of devoting its full 
attention to settling its economic prob- 
lems, absorb the many new immigranis 
who have entered Israel in the past year 
and a half, settle them in its rural and 
urban areas, and integrate them into its 
economy, Israel is now forced against 
its will to turn its attention to problems 
of rearmament, security of its popula- 
tion, and the future existence of the 
state. 

The unfortunate part of it is that our 
country is, directly or indirectly, a part- 
ner to Britain’s task of rearming the 
Arabs. American arms obtained by 
Britain from this country are being 
diverted to the Near East, where they 
are resold to Egypt and other Arab coun- 
tries. I have always been a consistent 
supporter of economic aid to Britain, 
but, at the same time, it was always my 
feeling that such aid should be for speci- 
fied purposes and within specific limita- 
tions of the United Nations Charter. 

In fact, on January 24, 1949, I intro- 
duced a bill in this House to amend sec- 
tion 118 of Public Law 472 of the 
Eightieth Congress by adding the fol- 
ing proviso: 

No money under this act shall be granted, 
lent, or used to or for any country which 
violates any provision of the Charter of the 
United Nations or, directly or indirectly, en- 
gages in acts of aggression so long as such 
acts continue. 


Mr. Speaker, Britain’s action in arm- 
ing the Arab states is a violation in 
spirit, if not in letter, of the UN Charter 
and will most assuredly lead to acts of 
aggression against a long-suffering and 
peaceful people. By our support and 
approval of Britain’s action we are con- 
doning such deeds and encouraging Arab 
aggression. We still have time to fore- 
stall bloodshed, but’ time is running out 
fast. We may awaken some fine morn- 
ing to discover that we have a full-scale 
war on our hands in the Near East, and 
this time those forces who thrive on 
chaos and spread their ideologies in 
times of disorder may beat us to the 
punch. 

Today’s New York Herald Tribune has 
an excellent editorial on the subject, 








Arms and the Near East, which I com- 
mend to the attention of all Members. 
It is as follows: 

ARMS AND THE NEAR EAST 


The latest Israeli request for permission to 
export arms from the United States and 
Great Britain illuminates the stark fact that 
there is no peace in the Near East. Britain, 
under her old treaties, has resumed the ship- 
ment of weapors to the Arab states; the 
United States has lifted its embargo on such 
exports in accordance with the United 
Nations decision, and has licensed some sales 
to Israel. An arms race is on in the wake of 
the Palestine war. 

But, as in al] similar situations, it is not 
the arms that constitute the real danger of 
war—rather it is the will to use them. Peace 
certainly would not be insured by continu- 
ing British military aid to the Arabs, while 
the Israelis were debarred from obtaining 
weapons from the west. It would not be 
forwarded if the United States and Great 
Britain were to enter into a competition to 
see which nation could supply the greatest 
amount of arms to the contending parties. 
Even a new embargo by the western powers, 
although it might reduce some of the tension 
in the Palestine region, would not necessarily 
remove the fundamental threat. Both sides 
would seek other sources of supply; and if 
they found them in the Communist bloc of 
states, the situation would be worsened all 
around. 

The real answer to the problem does not 
lie in any juggling of arms shipments but in 
the conclusion of peace treaties among the 
nations involved in the Palestine embroglio. 
The present armistice must be replaced by a 
genuine agreement which will permit the 
necessarily slow growth of mutual trust and 
cooperation. A workable solution of the 
question of Jerusalei. must be found, and 
the United Nations as a body, the United 
States and Great Britain as interested powers 
must exert their influence to bring the parties 
to terms. 

The armistice agreements give a practical 
basis for a settlement; there have been sub- 
stantial advances toward resolving disputes 
over boundaries, the refugees and the like. 
Both Israel and the Arab states have dcmestic 
probiems which clamor for undivided atten- 
tion, and make heavy demands upon all the 
resources of skill, energy, and wealth that 
are available. Neither side can hope to ob- 
tain more, in terms of national prosperity 
and stability, from war than it would achieve 
by peaceful methods; indeed, war promises 
only disaster. If peace, a real peace, were 
made the first objective on the agenda of 
Israel, the Arab states, the United States 
and Britain, the arms race would be relegated 
to a subsidiary importance, and would die 
away of inanition. 





Income-Tax Exemption for the Disabled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced legislation extending to the 
physically disabled the same $600 addi- 
tional income-tax exemption now grant- 
ed to the blind. By alleviating some 
of the Federal income-tax burden on 
these disabled persons who, in spite 
of their infirmities, have overcome great 
physical obstacles and have become pro- 
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ductive citizens contributing to the wel- 
fare of their communities, we will lift 
some of them out of the borderline area 
of becoming public charges, and will 
encourage others to greater efforts to- 
ward becoming self-sustaining. The 
initial loss of actual revenue to the Fed- 
eral Government as a result of this bill 
would be very small. 

There are about 101,000 disabled in 
this country today who would be eligible 
under the bill and many of these do not 
have sufficient disability to be included. 
To qualify for the additional exemption 
the bill defines a “disabled individual” 
as— 

An individual who, by reason of a medically 
demonstrable physical defect or infirmity 
(whether congenital or acquired by accident 
or illness), is permanently and totally in- 
capacitated to perform normal remunera- 
tive employment or work, or has permanently 
lost the use of a hand or a foot, or has.per- 
manently lost his hearing or speech. 





Milking the Long Cow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


. OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
certainly grows weary of seeing bad, big 
business after having lost a long legal 
fight to then rush into Congress and try 
to get a law passed legalizing for the fu- 
ture their previous wrongdoings. That 
is just what is sought to be done here to- 
day. 

When this same bill was before the 
House of Representatives on July 7, 1949, 
I spoke at length against this legisla- 
tion, as pages 9069 and 9070 of the per- 
manent Recorp will disclose. I voted 
against this bill then, as I also did today. 

This bill reeks with selfishness. Even 
in the face of the atomic and hydrogen 
bomb scare which requires the dispers- 
ing of perhaps all industry throughout 
the Republic, selfish, big business wants 
to still centralize it in the future as they 
have done in the past. The fate of the 
Republic does not seem to be of any 
importance to them as I view it. 

Some time ago in a labor magazine I 
saw a cartoon entitled “Milking the Long 
Cow” which is very applicable to this bill, 
S. 1008, which was under consideration 
by the House today. This cartoon pic- 
tured a cow with one front foot planted 
in the Midwest and the other front foot 
in the State of Texas. The cow was eat- 
ing the rich forage all about her. 
hind foot of the cow was in New York 
and the other hind foot was in Pennsyl- 
vania. On each side of the cow was a 
man sitting on a milk stool, with a pail 
between his knees, and his head pressed 
firmly in the cow’s flank, milking as fast 
as he could. That cartoon well illus- 
trates the present bill. 

I have urged all of my acquaintances, 
who are the real friends of small busi- 
ness, to vote against this bad, bad bill 
of the big, bad, business interests. Con- 
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gress should not permit selfish, greedy, 
and all-consuming big businesses to milk 
the long cow any longer. 

This morning the volatile, voluble, and 
valuable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rico] seemed to think that Presi- 
dent Truman somehow was in a hole, 
which was a decidedly unrealistic state- 
ment to put it mildly, but anyone who 
voted to let the long cow be milked any 
longer, will be not only in a deep politi- 
cal hole but will have a 5-ton tombstone 
on that grave to keep him in it, with an 
inscription, I suppose thereon, “He sac- 
rificed his political life to bad, big busi- 
ness’ un-American thinking.” 





Aid to Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include therein an editorial from 
the New York Times of February 26, 1950, 
entitled ““Aid to Southeast Asia”: 


AID TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The dispatch of a technical mission to 
Southeast Asia to study the fashion in which 
economic aid can be best used is a sound 
plan. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
mission will have impressed upon it the need 
for prompt action. There are many things 
to be done and some of them will be more 
effective if they are done quickly. 

The immediate problem throughout the 
area is the restoration of production. For 
the time being, at least, the stability of 
southeast Asia and its opportunity to make 
longer range advances in the whole balance 
of economy is dependent upon getting back 
into the world market with a specific group 
of raw materials. The various, and often 
commendable, plans for industrialization at 
different levels and for large-scale diversi- 
fication of production will simply have to 
wait until the basic economy is put back 
on a level of paying its own way. What that 
boils down to is sugar, coconuts, hemp and 
tobacco in: the Philippines, rubber, tin, ka- 
pok, pepper, pineapples and petroleum in 
Malaya and Indonesia, rice in Indochina 
and Thaiiand, and rice, oil and teak in Bur- 
ma. 

A viable economy of southeast Asia will 
have to be, for some years to come, an econ- 
omy based on close connection with the 
needs of the Western World plus the produc- 
tion of rice for food needs in the deficit 
Asiatic areas. This is not economic “colo- 
nialism”; it is just plain common sense. It 
is not a matter of proving or disproving 
any group of economic and political theories; 
it is a matter of seeing to it that a large 
number of persons have enough to eat and 
that the sufficiency be provided as quickly 
as possible. 

This economy cannot be restored, how- 
ever, in a power vacuum. There must be 
some degree of political stability if products 
are to be grown and marketed. We have 
already seen what terrorism can do in Malaya 
and what civil unrest can doin Burma. Po- 
litical insecurity can be quickly translated 
into economic stagnation. 

The United States, therefore, must give 
some assurances in policy that will contrib- 
ute to the desired and indeed imperative 
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political stability. A mission to study needs 
and how they can be met is a good ° 
But we already face the accusation of “all 
talk and no deeds” in the Far East. The 
study of needs must be coupled with the 
firm resolve to meet those needs, not 
through some hopeful planning for the 
distant future but through assistance here 
and now. 


The Purchasing Power of Our Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received a letter from a very dis- 
tinguished constituent, Charles G. Cady, 
of Weston’s Mills, New York, dealing with 
some history on currency which is very 
pertinent to our present fiscal situation. 

We are traveling rapidly towards cur- 
rency depreciation, which means, of 
course, a form of national bankruptcy 
that leads to the reduction of the pur- 
chasing power of our dollar. 

This, of course, will have a devastating 
effect upon the security of those who in 
years past purchased insurance poli- 
cies paid for retirement, and put their 
hard-earned money into annuities. Even 
now there are those who are propos- 
ing to cover up our deficit until after 
this year’s campaign by putting in a 
plan of anticipatory tax revision on cor- 
porations. This is not a new device. In 
some countries reckless spenders in 
charge of the government resorted to 
this fraud to cover up deficits and keep 
on spending. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting Mr. Cady’s letter 
in the REcorpD: 


On the chance that the following may not 
have come to your attention, I am ventur- 
ing to submit it to you for use whenever 
the occasion may arise. 

When the war broke out by the American 
Colonists against the British Crown in 1775, 
the total money supply in the Colonies was 
about $10,000,000 in gold and silver coins— 
“Specie.” 

The new Continental Congress found tax- 
ation difficult and so turned to the printing 
press to finance its military expenses. It 
printed $2,000,000 of paper, redeemable in 
specie, dollar for dollar. It became popular. 
It was all the Congress intended to print. 
But it was such an easy way to meet the 
war expenses that the people demanded 
more of it be printed. While that first 
$2,000,000 had plenty of specie back of it, 
it circulated practically at par. But as more 
was issued it steadily depreciated. Prices rose 
rapidly and the value of the continental 
dollars in comparison with specie as rapidly 
fell. 

The Continental Congress issued $6,000,000 
of the paper money in 1775, and larger issues 
each year till it had printed $140,000,000 in 
1779, only @ years later. By 1780, or in 5 
years, Congress had printed so much paper 
money that a paper dollar was worth in circu- 
lation, only 1 cent of real money. The cur- 
rent expression for uselessness was that “It 
Was not worth a continental.” 


The Continental Congress and individual 
State governments tried every coercive means 
available to prevent the prevailing rise of 
prices. Price-control laws were passed. Also 
laws to compel creditors and merchants to 
accept continentals at par with specie. In 
1775, Congress resolved “That if any person 
shall hereafter be so lost to all virtue and re- 
gard for his country as to refuse (to accept 
the continentals) such person shall be 
deemed an enemy of his country. General 
Putnam decreed that everyone refusing to 
receive continentals at par would have his 
goods seized and be imprisoned. The Council 
of Safety of Pennsylvania decreed that any 
violator of these control laws was a dangerous 
member of society, that the penalty for first 
offense would be the seizure of the goods 
and a heavy fine, and for the second offense, 
would be exiled from the State. Price con- 
trol, particularly in Pennsylvania and New 
England, led to acute shortages and wide- 
spread violations. Self-appointed committees 
of citizens in New England looted stores at 
will, selling the goods from the shelves at 
fixed prices. The Council of Safety of Penn- 
sylvania, learning that a cargo of salt was 
coming and that its price had been increased 
ordered it sold at a low price. From then 
till the end of the war, salt was almost un- 
attainable in Pennsylvania. The Rhode 
Island State government decreed that if 
some people were in want and others were 
deemed to have too much, the justices of 
the peace might order the constables to 
break open the houses of the “haves” and 
supply the “have nots” with the goods at law- 
ful prices (and the State was-to pocket the 
proceeds). Connecticut decreed a rationing 
scheme prohibiting any person from buying 
more than a stipulated amount of food and 
other necessities. Purchases could not be 
made without a license from the State. 

A discerning writer of that time, Peletiah 
Webster, summed up the experiment with 
the continental. “Paper money polluted the 
equity of our laws, turned them into en- 
gines of oppression, corrupted the justice of 
our public administration, destroyed the for- 
tunes of thousands who had confidence in 
it.” It went far to destroy the morality of 
our people. 

Now note: In 1780 Congress repudiated its 
dollar for dollar promises and announced 
specie resumption at a rate of one specie dol- 
lar for 40 continentals. There followed a 
rapid fall in prices to a stable level. 

Another writer of that day said: “It be- 
comes rulers to learn from the catastrophe of 
our continental currency that money is upon 
a footing with commerce or religion. They 
all refuse to be the subject of law., It be- 
comes the rulers of freemen to learn further 
that money is property, and that the least 
attempt to lessen its value in our pockets and 
chests is taxing us without our consent. It 
is the highest act of tyranny. We have tried 
every art and device to keep up the credit of 
paper money except one; we have never yet 
tried the effects of being honest.” 

Now, Mr. REED, do me one favor. Please 
look in your own pocketbook. You will find 
a $1 bill on which is printed “The United 
States will pay the bearer one silver dollar 
on demand.” On your fives, tens, and twen- 
ties (I don’t happen to go any higher), you 
will find “The United States of America will 


’ pay to the bearer on demand $5, $10, and $20.” 


Another printed note, with nothing back of 
it but the promise to pay another of the 
same kind. 

I worked hard, earned a little, saved a lit- 
tle, laid it away for that proverbial rafhy 
day some 20 years ago. Then by Presiden- 

decree my dollars were made worth only 
cents each, 

My sincere appreciation of your serious 
task, 
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RFC Pays for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it will 
probably come as a surprise to some 
Members in this House that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is a money 
maker instead of a money loser. De- 
spite the recent difficulties with the loan 
to the Lustron Corp.—which, inciden- 
tally, may still be saved—RFC’s losses 
have been less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. At the same time its net profits 
after payment of all expenses are re- 
ported to be about $573,000,000, more 
than half of which it returned to the 
United States Treasury in the form of 
dividends. 

Many Members will be interested to 
read the brief article on the subject by 
Carl Levin, RFC: Money Maker, pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune, 
Sunday, February 19, 1950, which is as 
follows: 


RFC: MONEY MAKER—POSSIBLE LOSS ON LUS- 
TRON LOAN A RARITY IN HARD-BOILED AGENCY 


(By Carl Levin) 


WASHINGTON.—Government lending, at 
least when done by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, remains a profitable and 
sound operation even when it becomes neces- 
sary to foreclose, as it did last week, on a 
borrower owing $37,500,000. 

The decision to institute foreclosure pro- 
ceedings against the Lustron Corp., manufac- 
turer of all-steel prefabricated homes, with 
possible resulting RFC losses of $30,000,000, 
caused no high fevers at RFC. 

A perusal of RFC’s profit-and-loss state- 
ment makes clear that RFC is a hard-boiled 
lending outfit which, while it helps business 
and thus the Nation’s economy, is primarily 
in the business of making money. 

The Government-owned lending corpora- 
tion was founded by Congress in 1932. At 
the direction of Congress it was involved in 
subsidy payments, stock piling, and war- 
plant financing during the war, which were 
not calculated to be profitable. Now it is 
engaged only in lending and investment. 

Excluding intragovernment financing, it 
has made loans and investments in excess of 
$10,150,000,000. Its losses, after all operating 
expenses, have amounted to less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the amount it has dis- 
bursed. Its net profits, after paying all of its 
expenses, plus interest on the money which 
it has borrowed, are in the vicinity of 
$573 ,000,000. 

Under the present Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, which contains provisions 
fixing the amount of profits which RFC may 
retain, it has paid $308,700,000 of the $573,- 
000,000 to the Treasury in the form of divi- 
dends. 

As set up 18 years ago all of RFOC’s capital 
stock, $500,000,000 worth, was purchased by 
the Treasury. This gave the lending agency 
its original working capital. All but $100,- 
000,000 worth of this has now been retired 
at par. 

The agency formerly borrowed money from 
private lenders. Now all the money it needs 
to continue its lending operations is bor- 
rowed from the Treasury at an interest rate 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, ac- 
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cording to a congressionally dictated for- 
mula. The rate usually is about 2 percent, 
based on the current average rate on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States. The rate charged borrowers 
usually is about twice that, 4 percent. 

Currently RFC owes the Government, on 
notes, about $1,222,000,000, but if its past 
performance is any criterion this money is 
more than safe. It will earn well despite 
foreclosures such as that of the Lustron 
Corp., the loans to which, in the first place, 
were of a special nature because of the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in helping solve the criti- 
cal postwar housing shortage 

And even in the case of Lustron, RFC offi- 
cials point out, a reorganization may yet save 
RFC’'s investment. 





British Pendulum Swings Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an editorial from 
the New Hampshire Morning Union of 
February 27, 1950, entitled “British Pen- 
dulum Swings Back.” The Union is pub- 
lished in Manchester, N. H. 


BRITISH PENDULUM SWINGS BACK 


The result of the British election indicates 
a definite reversal of a totalitarian trend that 
has been spreading recently over the Western 
World. For although the Laborites won a 
slim majority, the reduction of their lead in 
the House of Commons from 180 seats to a 
bare 1, with 12 “ridings” still to be heard 
from, registers a heavy swing of popular sen- 
timent from 5 years ago. The Laborites got 
less than 46 percent of the popular vote. 

A party in power in Britain needs at least 
a majority of at least 30 to:carry on, due to 
the number of Government officials drawn 
from the parliamentary membership who 
are not usually on hand to vote on the floor 
of the Commons. This means that the 
laborites today are faced with the aiterna- 
tive of forming a ccalition government or 
of calling a new election as soon as essential 
legislation is out of the way. It is prac- 
tically impossible for them to carry on alone. 
When this result is taken with the recent 
Sccialist defeats in Australia and New Zea- 
land, the significance is inescapable. 

The drubbing given the Communists and 
fellow travelers in the election is another 
indication that a reaction against the leftist 
trend has set in in Britain. All Communist 
candidates—numbering 100 in all—together 
with those who expressed sympathy with 
Russia, were completely wiped out. Even 
Communist William Galacher, who had rep- 
resented his district in Scotland for 15 years, 
was decisively defeated. For the first time 
in many years, the British Parliament will 
have no Communists or fellow travelers in 
its ranks. 

The British people apparently are awaken- 
ing to the direction in which the Labor gov- 
ernment has been taking the country. They 
were beguiled for a time by the lure of the 
social so-called benefits the Laborites held 
before them, and did not realize that so- 
cialism leads inevitably to the destruction 
of all individual initiative and the fixing of 
the iron grip of statism on the pecplte. Per- 
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haps the nationalization of the steel in- 
dustry, which the Laborites voted but held 
in abeyance until after the election, began to 
call their attention to the fact that a return 
of the Laborites for another 5 years would 
mean that the nation would be irrevocably 
committed to socialism. 

They have drawn back from that result, 
and let us hope that if another general elec- 
tion is called soon, they will put the final 
veto on the issue. The British are a hard- 
headed people, rooted in the democratic 
tradition, and it is inconceivable that they 
would see the freedom for which they fought 
for centuries wiped out by a return of gov- 
ernment regimentation in which they would 
once more become puppets of the state. We 
here in the United States will do well to 
study the British reaction, for the same pa- 
ralysis of socialism is creeping over us under 
the influence of bureaucrats fascinated by 
the Socialist way. 





Sean Nunan’s Farewell Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to insert in the Recorp, the 
farewell speech of Sean Nunan, Minister 
of Ireland to the United States. 

It was with a sense of sadness that 
many of us attended the testimonial din- 
ner for Sean last night at the Carlton 
Hotel. We will miss his smile, his cour- 
tesy, and his indomitable courage. We 
will remember his refreshing humor, his 
understanding, and his spirit of toler- 
ance. 

We all hope that in his new position as 
Assistant Secretary for External Affairs 
he will be able to visit us often so that 
we may continue to work with and for 
one another. Sean Nunan has not only 
ably represented his country in Wash- 
ington; he has also represented us to 
Ireland. 

We rejoice that we have known Sean 
and we wish him the best of everything 
in the years ahead. To Mrs. Nunan and 

ean we say good luck and Godspeed 
and we—with them—look forward to 
that great day when the word “parti- 
tion” will be replaced by “united.” Then, 
and only then, will Ireland really come 
into its own. 

Mr. Speaker, the speech of the Honor- 
able Sean Nunan, Minister of Ireland to 
the United States, follows: 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Chief Justice, and my 
distinguished and dear friends, words are 
completely inadequate to express the very 
deep sense of gratitude I have in my heart 
for the many expressions of warm friendship 
made concerning me tonight, and for the 
wonderful friendship evidenced by the pres- 
ence of such a distinguished gathering as is 
here. 

I feel that personally I am not worthy of 
the honor you have done me, but I would 
be less than human if I did not feel tre- 
mendous pride and gratification at the trib- 
utes paid to me. I feel that in honoring me, 
Ireland's Minister to the United States, you 
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are honoring Ireland—the motherland which 
cradled your forefathers and, indeed, some of 
you who are here tonight—the land whose 
people have contributed so greatly to the up- 
building and preservation of this great Re- 
public of the United States. For the honor 
you pay to Ireland I am deeply grateful. 
For the tributes paid to me personally, I 
return a sincere, deep, and heartfelt “Thank 
you.” 

It is a difficult task for me to speak to you 
tonight, for my heart is heavy at the thought 
that I am saying “Goodbye” to so many dear 
and sincere friends of mine and of Ireland. 
“Goodbye” is a sad word, especially when a 
man reaches the three-score mark, and 
though I have every hope that I may come 
back occasionally, or some of you may come 
to Ireland, this may well be a final goodbye 
between some of us. 

My heart is torn by two emotions—joy in 
the anticipation of going home to my own 
country, and sadness at the thought of leav- 
ing your great country—‘the greater Ireland 
beyond the sea”—where so many of our peo- 
ple found refuge from an alien tyranny in 
years gone by, and where the opportunity of 
living as free men, which was denied them in 
their own country, was gladly afforded them. 
Which of these emotions will gain mastery 
in the years to come, I cannot say, but at 
the moment sadness is the predominant one. 

When I look back over the period of 30 
years since I first came to your shores, and 
recollect how the people of America helped 
my country in her efforts to attain independ- 
ence, I am filled with gratitude. I came 
here in 1919 when the world was emerging 
from World War I, when America speaking 
through her great President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, enunciated the ideal of the right of 
small nations to governments of their own 
choosing. We in Ireland had made our 
choice in 1916 and confirmed it in 1918—a 
Republic for all Ireland; but the will of the 
Irish people was denied by the then ruling 
power. 

I came here with the President of the 
Irish Republic—Eamon De Valera—to plead 
Ireland’s case to the liberty loving people 
of America and in the course of our stay here 
a drive for funds was made to enable the in- 
fant republic to survive. The people of Amer- 
ica responded splendidly to the call and a 
sum of about $6,000,009 was subscribed for 
which bond certificates of the Irish Republic 
were issued. Without that financial help 
it would have been extremely difficult for 
the Irish Government to function. I had the 
honcr of being the registrar of that bond 
issue and I say to you that it was one of the 
proudest moments of my life when the Irish 
Government repaid those bonds to the good 
pecple of America—and at $1.25 for each $1 
subscribed. Those of you who remember 
that, were, I am sure, equally proud that 
Ireland did not default on her debt. 

Ireland has come a long way since that 
time. Every vestige of allegiance or sub- 
servience to the power which for so many 
long and bitter years held our country in 
subjection has been cbliterated in 26 of the 
32 counties of Ireland by successive Irish 
governments, and a completely free and in- 
dependent state is functioning there. But 
freedom and independence for three-quarters 
of the nation is not the ideal of the Irish 
Government or the Irish people. Complete 
freedom for, and the unity of, the whole of 
Ireland is the aim; but while great progress 
toward the attainment of that ideal has 
been made, the Republic of All Ireland has 
not yet been attained—because as you all 
know a part of our small island has been 
partitioned, despite the expressed voice of the 
Irish people. Our efforts to abolish the in- 
famous border which divides our nation and 
country have been, and are still being, im- 
mensely aided by American opinion, and 
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Ire!and will forever be grateful for the sym- 
pathy, and active assistance of her millions 
of friends in America. 

I hope, and I believe, that in the final 
drive to that goal, Ireland can count on the 
continued sympathy and assistance of all 
lovers of true democracy in America, and 
that includes every American worthy of the 
name. We in Ireland want our country to 
be what your children proclaim America to 
be, when at assembly every morning they 
recite the Pledge to the Flag: “One Na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

On the other side of the ledger is to be 
found the record of the part played by Irish- 
men in the establishment of this great Re- 
public of the United States. Our people are 
always to be found in the forefront of the 
fight for freedom everywhere, and particu- 
larly so in this Republic in whose success- 
ful fight for freedom from an oppressor, they 
played no small part. It is a matter of 
great pride to an Irishman to remember that, 
in the Revolutionary War, 50 percent of 
Washington’s Army was born in Ireland. In 
the Congressional Library here in the city 
of Washington there is a copy of the Royal 
Gazette of October 27, 1779, No. 321, which 
reports the evidence given by Mr. Joseph 
Galloway, Speaker of the House of Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, before the English House 
of Commons, which was inquiring into the 
reason for the Revolution. In the course 
of the examination, Mr. Galloway was asked: 
“That part of the rebel army that enlisted 
in the service of the Congress were they 
chiefly composed of natives of America, or 
were the greatest part of them English, 
Scotch, and Irish?” He replied: “The 
names and places of their nativity being 
taken down, I can answer the question with 
precision. There were scarcely one-fourth 
natives of America—about one-half Irish— 
the other fourth were English and Scotch.” 
We recall with pride those Irishmen who 
signed the Declaration of Independence; 
those men of Irish descent who occupied the 
highest offices in this Republic—men such as 
President Andrew Jackson, who declared that 
he had not one drop of blood in his veins that 
was not Irish. And we are proud to know 
that men of Irish biood are still occupy- 
ing—with honor and dignity—such offices; 
as witness, Secretary Tobin, Secretary 
Matthews, and the Attorney General, to 
name but a few. Nor should I fail to in- 
clude the Chief Justice in that honor roll 
for he has Irish blood in his veins, other- 
wise he would not be a member of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

We glory in the knowledge that our peo- 
ple helped to bring freedom to this coun- 
try, and we glory at the part they are play- 
ing to preserve that freedom, but it is sad- 
dening to refiect that the land from which 
they sprang does not yet completely enjoy 
the true freedom which they helped to bring 
to this great Nation. 

Yet it is indeed most heartening to see in 
this room men who believed in, and worked 
for, Ireland’s right to complete independence 
when I came here in 1919 and who, by their 
presence here, give evidence that they still 
are of that same belief. 

I recollect meeting a tall, dark, and hand- 
some young man in the city of Butte, Mont., 
in the year 1919, who was the driving force 
behind the Irish independence movement 
in the State of Montana at that time. He 
is still tall, dark, and handsome, though $1 
years older. His name was, and is, JAMEs 
E. Murray, now the distinguished Senator 
from that great State. His recent speech in 
the Senate on the question of partition is 
evidence that his belief in Ireland’s right 
to unity is unchanged. 

I also recollect that I sat on the same plat- 
form at an Irish independence meeting in 
Omaha, also in 1919, with the gentleman who 


is now the distinguished and able Secretary 
of.the Navy. Evidently Secretary Matthews’ 
belief is unchanged. And, that same year, 
at what I believe was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic meetings in support of 
Irish independence ever held in Boston— 
and Boston has had many large and en- 
thusiastic meetings—a young man of 18 
years of age was definitely present. That 
young man is now the distinguished Secre- 
tary of Labor and our toastmaster tonight. 
I see, also, Dick Dalton who, when I came to 
New York in 1919 was treasurer of the 
Friends of Irish Freedom. And Joe Scott, 
whose message has just been read to you 
was in the forefront also 31 years ago. There 
are many such recollections crowding my 
memory tonight, but those I have mentioned 
will suffice as examples of the enduring belief 
of American citizens in the righteousness of 
Ireland's cause. 

In my many years in America I have tried 
to interpret Ireland and her aspirations to 
the American people and from the evidence 
I have seen, and from the generous expres- 
sions made here tonight regarding my work, 
I feel that my efforts have not been in vain. 

Not alone am I grateful to America for 
what she has done for my country, I am 
grateful for the opportunity she gave me per- 
sonally. There was, as you may have noticed 
from the biographical sketch which the com- 
mittee prepared and included on the pro- 
gram, an interregnum in my Official career. 
I shall not discuss the reasons which brought 
it about. Anyhow, I came back to America 
in 1923 as an ordinary immigrant seeking to 
earn a living. I tried many things. I tried 
to sell bonds, for instance. But either I was 
no salesman or the people in New York did 
not have the same faith in the future of 
the corporations whose bonds I was trying 
to sell as the subscribers to the bonds of 
the Irish Republic had in the future of that 
Republic, because I sold very few bonds. I 
then transferred from the outside of the 
financial world to the inside and found my- 
self as cashier in a stock-exchange house in 
Wall Street. During my years there, came 
the crash of 1929, with which, I am sure, most 
of you are familiar. Maybe you gct burned 
as I did. I saw the ruin and despair which 
struck so many Americans then: I saw banks 
closed and people’s savings gone, and I won- 
dered would America ever recover from the 
blight that had fallen on her. It was then 
that the real fiber of the people showed itself. 
They did not spend too much time worrying 
about “what might have been,” but under 
the bold leadership of their Government they 
buckled down to work and built up an even 
greater and more stable prosperity. 

These experiences brought me into close 
touch with. the man in the street—and I 
don’t mean Wall Street exclusively—and gave 
me an understanding of the real America, 
such as I could never have obtained in official 
or diplomatic circles, and thereby, I believe, 
enabled me better to interpret America to my 
Government. 

Yes, America has given me much, and in 
return I shall do all in my power to make 
stronger and better—if such be possible—the 
sincere bonds of friendship between our two 
countries. 

I leave America with a heart overflowing 
with gratitude to the great people of a great 
country for the friendship they have shown 
to my country and to me. Part of me will 
always be here, for Mrs. Nunan—for whose 
love, help, and good counsel in all the ups 
and downs of my life I wish to pay public 
tribute. She would indeed be a proud 
woman could she but see this gathering in 
my honor, and she and I are leaving our only 
son—Dr. Seamus Nunan—here. He has 
chosen to be an American citizen—a good 
choice may I say—and to make his home in 
America. So to some slight degree I am giv- 
ing something to America for all she has 
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given me. I pray that Almighty God will 
continue to shower His blessings on your 
country and that peace and prosperity will 
be the lot of your people for all days. 

I leave you, my dear friends, with a heavy 
heart, but I shall cherish always the memory 
of the wonderful friendship you have ex- 
tended to me. 

The memory of this evening will always re- 
main with me as evidence of that friendship 
and this beautiful token which you have 
presented to me will be a constant reminder 
of it. 

Again Mr. Secretary, Mr. Chief Justice, and 
my dear friends, thank you, and may God 
bless America, 


Control of Congress Means Control 
of Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, for 
months the big labor bosses from Wash- 
ington have brazenly published through 
the press that they are raising millions 
of dollars they will spend to defeat all of 
us Congressmen who refused to take their 
dictation, and who voted for the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

They claim that if they can defeat 
seventeen to twenty of us in the House, 
and six in the Senate, they can control 
the Congress. The danger in this state- 
ment is, that they are stating a fact, 
which should alarm every citizen. 

Control of the Congress means control 
of the Nation. Control of the Congress 
by these dictatorial labor leaders would 
give them the power to put over their en- 
tire legislative program, such as the re- 
peal of any labor legislation now on the 
statute books, the enactment of the 
Brannan.farm plan, socialized medicine, 
socialized housing, and any ‘legislation 
they choose. It would bring a one-sided 
socialistic labor government into power 
that could regiment and control every 
activity of the American people. Their 
grab for this power should awaken every- 
one. 

I am opposed to the big labor leaders, or 
any other group taking over control of 
this government. I know the farmers 
and businessmen are opposed to it. It 
would do great damage to everyone, in- 
cluding the rank and file of labor. 

The big labor basses have sent out 
orders that I must be defeated in the 
coming campaign. Under such orders 
their hatchet men, with the high sound- 
ing names of the Southern Illinois Labor 
League for Political Education, opened 
their campaign to defeat me at Harris- 
burg, Ill., on Sunday, January 22. 

John Marchiando, of Springfield, Il., 
State president of the Progressive Mine 
Workers, who recently called a strike 
of 15,000 Progressive miners in Illinois 
which helped to make worse the shortage 
of coal for everyone, adding to the chaos 
of the coal strike, came down to Harris- 
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burg as one of the chief speakers at the 
meeting and told them: 


Congressman VURSELL must be defeated 
hecause he is an enemy of labor. 


Of course, I am not, and have never 
been an enemy of labor. 

At this meeting my congressional 
opponent on the Democratic ticket ad- 
dressed the meeting, composed of some 
250 labor leaders, and made them this 
amazing promise: He said, “As far as 
labor is concerned, you can write your 
own ticket if I go to Congress.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe in be- 
coming a rubber stamp in the Congress 
for any one special group. No special 
group has ever had a pledge from me 
that it can write my legislative ticket or 
program in the Congress, and none will 
ever have such a pledge. 

My policy has been to support legisla- 
tion that is equally fair and just to all 
the people, including the three great 
segments of our economy—agriculture, 
labor, and business. I know that such 
legislation, fair to all, will bring the 
greatest prosperity to all of our citizens, 
including labor. That will continue to 
be my policy. 

I am glad my opponent has squarely 
drawn the issue so the people of my dis- 
trict may understand what he stands for. 
Shall the Congress enact only the kind 
of legislation the big labor bosses want? 
Have not the 120,000,000 other citizens 
some rights that should be protected? I 
think they have. 

The coal strike which has brought so 
much suffering to labor, industry, and 
the people generally is the best evidence 
of the chaos that will engulf the Nation 
if the big labor leaders are allowed to 
control the Congress and write their own 
ticket. 

Mr. Speaker, such a statement to give 
a free rein to any group should defeat 
any candidate who makes it on any 
ticket. s 

How about the farmer, his wife, and 
family who work long hours to produce 
the food for our people and the hungry 
people of the world? Without his farm 
investment and effort, all the people 
would go hungry and there would be no 
prosperity in this country. The labor 
leaders are demanding the passage of the 
Brannan farm plan and socialized medi- 
cine. Ninety percent of the farmers are 
against both. 

What about business concerns who in- 
vest billions in capital and employ mil- 
lions of workers? Are they to be neg- 
lected and cast out as are the farmers? 

It is wrong and dangerous to allow 
any one group to write a Congressman’s 
legislative program. All of the great 
groups in our economy must be given 
equal and fair consideration in an at- 
tempt to do equal justice to all of them. 

Let us preserve representative govern- 
ment and run the government in the 
interest of all the people, as the Con- 
stitution provides. 

That will continue to be my policy. 
I do not believe the citizens of this dis- 
trict want the labor bosses to write their 
legislative ticket in the Congress. I am 
willing to trust the decision of our people 
on this most important issue. 





Taxing Chartered Veterans’ Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing memorandum of the Disabled 
American Veterans relative to certain 
recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for legislation to tax the 
business income of corporations exempt 
under section 101 of the Internal] Reve- 
nue Code: 


The Disabled American Veterans is deeply 
concerned with the present hearings being 
conducted by the House Committee on Ways 
and Means insofar as they pertain to the 
taxing of the business income of certain 
exempt corporations. 

The DAV is a congressionally chartered 
veterans’ organization authorized an exemp- 
tion from the payment of Federal income 
tax pursuant to section 101 (8) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

The House Committee on Ways and Means 
is conducting hearings on a number of meas- 
ures designed to “close the loopholes” in 
existing revenue laws. One proposal before 
the committee is H. R. 5064 introduced by 
Congressmen NoAH MASON of Illinois, a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee. This 
measure is intended to subject the business 
income of corporations exempt under section 
101 of the Internal Revenue Code to the pay- 
ment of Federal income tax. 

The term “business income” is defined in 
H. R. 5064 to mean “the gross income de- 
rived from any activity of a kind which is 
recognized as an ordinary trade or business 
activity commonly engaged in by other per- 
sons for profit.” 

The principal income of the DAV is de- 
rived from two sources; (1) donations from 
recipients of Ident-O-Tags and (2) appro- 
priations from the DAV Service Foundation. 

The Ident-O-Tag is a small replica of a 
State automobile license tag. These tags 
are mailed to approximately 30,000,000 regis- 
tered automobile owners in the United States 
each year. Each recipient is requested to re- 
turn 25 cents or more to the DAV and a 
record of the name and address of each re- 
cipient of a tag is maintained by the DAV. 
In the event of the loss of key rings or any 
other article to which the Ident-O-Tag is 
attached, it states on the reverse side of 
the tag that if the article is mailed to the 
DAV, postage free, it will be returned by the 
DAV to the rightful owner. 

The DAV Service Foundation is a non- 
profit Ohio corporation organized by the 
DAV and operating under the terms of a 
trust agreement with the DAV. The Service 
Foundation undertakes various fund-raising 
projects and from time to time transfers 
money from its accumulated trust funds to 
the DAV to defray the costs of operating the 
DAV rehabilitation program. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, the 
gross income of the DAV from its Ident-O- 
Tag operation was $1,757,946.81. For the 
same period, the DAV received a transfer of 
funds from the DAV Service Foundation of 
$750,000. This makes a total gross income 
from these two sources of $2,507,946.81. The 
expense properly chargeable to the above 
items of income is $323,951.33, leaving a net 
income of $2,183,995.48. 

The DAV maintains a full-time paid staff 
of approximately 250 ngtional-service offi- 
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cers located in practically every facility of 
the Veterans’ Administration throughout the 
United States. The function of these na- 
tional-service officers is to assist veterans, the 
dependents of veterans and the survivors of 
deceased veterans in the proper presentation 
of their claims for benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration. 
This service is entirely free and no charge 
whatsoever is made to any claimant, nor is 
it necessary that the claimant seeking rep- 
resentation by the DAV service officer be a 
member of the organization. The annual 
pay roll to maintain our claims and rehabili- 
tation service is approximately $1,600,000 an- 
nually. 

Our concern with the present recommen- 
dations of the Treasury Department is that 
in their efforts to tax the income of certain 
religious, charitable, educational and non- 
profit organizations from business sources 
unrelated to their corporate functions, the 
Congress might use language in drafting a 
tax bill that could be interpretec by the 
Treasury Department as subjecting the in- 
come of the DAV from the above-described 
sources to income tax. If this should hap- 
pen, it would result in a tax, based on the 
above figures, of approximately $830,000. Ob- 
viously this organization could not stand 
such an increase in its operating costs and 
at the same time continue its service set-up. 


ADDITIONAL INCREASE PROPOSED BY CONGRESS 
AFFECTING DAV 


The House of Representatives on February 
9, 1950, passed H. R. 2945, a bill to increase 
the postal rates, and this measure is now 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 2945 in- 
creases third-class postal rates from 1 cent 
to 1% cents per piece. If enacted into law, 
this measure will increase the third-class 
postage bill to the DAV by $150,000 annu- 
ally. 

If the House Committee on Ways and 
Means should favorably consider H. R. 5064 
or similar legislation and the Senate should 
pass the already House-approved third-class 
postal increase it would result in increased 
annual cost to the DAV as follows: 


| 
| Present | Proposed 





Cest of mailing 20,C€C0,CC0 Ident- | 
O-Tags.._. boo 

Federal income tax on income | 
from Ident-O-Tags and DAV | 
Service Foundation 


$300, 600 | $450, 000 
| 


| 
None 830, C00 


Dei Ain Ri ttentinaddinan 


300, 000 | 1, 280, 000 


If the DAV should lose its tax-exempt 
status as a result of the enactment of H. R. 
5064, or any other similar measure, and the 
Senate acts favorably on the House passed 
postal bill H. R. 2945. it can be seen from 
the above that it will have disastrous effects 
on our excellent veterans’ claims service. We 
feel certain that the members of this com- 
mittee and the Members of Congress gen- 
erally do not intend to tax out of existence 
organizations performing a valuable public 
service to America’s wartime disabled. We 
strongly urge each and every member of 
the committee to carefully consider the word- 
ing of any bill they report designed to tax 
the business income of exempt corporations. 
The definition of business income in any 
such amendment to the internal revenue 
laws should be carefully worded so that no 
ambiguity could possibly arise in the inter- 
pretation thereof by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the courts. It should be made 
crystal clear that congressionally chartered 
veteran organizations performing a public 
service are not to lose their exempt status 
or that their sources of revenue shall not be 
defined as business income. 
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Russia Indoctrinating Japanese Prisoners 
With Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr.LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert the following account of 
Russian tactics to indoctrinate Japanese 
prisoners of war with Communist ideals 
and advance the Red movement in Asia. 
These contents comprised my weekly 
newsletter, In Washington With Haro.p 
Lovre, for the week of February 20: 


A tale of the clever tactics of Russia to 
indoctrinate Japanese prisoners of war with 
Communist ideals to advance the Red move- 
ment in Asia and discredit American policy 
has recently unfolded. Maj. Gen. C. A. Wil- 
loughby, G-2 of General MacArthur’s Tokyo 
occupation forces has made available to the 
writer an official report revealing an incred- 
ible tale of Russian brutality and cunning- 
ness which shocks the imagination. This 
special report from the Far East command 
shows unbelievable Russian tactics employed 
upon Japanese war prisoners, most of whom 
were held as slaves in Siberian labor camps. 


THOUSANDS DIED 


While the United States in 1946 repatriated 
every Japanese regardless of where he was 
held, the Russians retained more than 
2,000,000 military and civilian personnel. 
The Russians have fallen considerably be- 
hind the agreed 50,000 deliveries per month, 
although ample shipping space for the re- 
turnees has been made available by the 
American Far East command. In June 1949 
Russia reported only 95,000 Japanese left to 
be repatriated. Japanese figures, however, 
show that there were still 469,000 prisoners 
in Soviet hands. The remaining 374,000 are 
presumably dead, because repeated requests 
have met with no answer. 

Tales of privation, brutal treatment, over- 
work, and lack of medical care brought back 
to the homeland by the Japanese repatriates 
provoke little sympathy from Americans fa- 
miliar with the treatment our servicemen 
received at the hands of the Nipponese. Yet 
behind the scheme lies a fiendish plot. 


Pw’s COMMUNIST INDOCTRINATED 


The cunning Russian policy was long range 
in scope. The sick and the old were either 
repatriated early or allowed to die. The re- 
mainder were forced to do hard manual labor 
without sufficient food and medical care. A 
team of 50 grave diggers in one Siberian labor 
camp could not bury the dead fast enough. 

Internees were carefully screened. High- 
ranking officers were put in one camp; mid- 
dle-grade officers in another; enlisted men in 
another. An appeal was made to the latter 
group through condemning the so-called 
military caste system. American policy in 
the Pacific was blamed for the abject misery 
under which the PW’s were forced to exist. 
Shipping space was refused by the “Ameri- 
can capitalistic conquerors,” the Russians 
said. 

In 1946, when conditions were at their 
worst, there began a vast centrifugal Com- 
munist indoctrination program. The older 
PW’'s with fixed ideas had already died or 
been shipped back home. The “enlighten- 
ment” program was designed to foster dis- 
trust of the Japanese and hatred toward the 
Americans. An anti-Fascist group was thrust 
among the PW’s, whose only hope, after see- 
ing their companions die by the hundreds of 


starvation, was repatriation. A newspaper, 
published by specially trained Japanese, set 
about molding opinion along the Communist 
line. Living conditions for the survivors 
gradually improved. Even the Russian 
standard of living on the outside raised 
slowly. Imperialism, capitalism, and the 
military system were condemned. Gradually 
the intelligentsia was singled out for more 
comprehensive “enlightenment.” 


BECOME RED AGENTS 


Consequently PW’s arriving in Japan last 
year were fat and well-kept. They staged 
Communist demonstrations in Tokyo, sing- 
ing the Nationale and waving red flags. Each 
returnee had been forced to sign a pledge to 
overthrow the Emperor system, establish a 
Communist government in Japan, and to 
join and support the Japanese Communist 
Party. By accomplishing the seemingly im- 
possible task of flexing the rigid Japanese 
mind, an effective group of Communist 
agents and agitators were spread out in 
Japan. 

Needless to say, this phase of the cold war 
has caused headaches for MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, who have published the accounts 
of Russian brutality in an attempt to dis- 
credit the Russians and the Japanese Com- 
munist Party. 


Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include a resolution adopted by 
the Fine Arts Club of Exira, Iowa, my 
own home town. I wish to commend 
and congratulate the members of the 
club for expressing in this manner their 
opposition to compulsory Federal medi- 
cal treatment for the people of America. 
Mr. Speaker, I take this means of letting 
the thousands of people all over our land 
who read the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
know that these well-informed ladies 
want no part of compulsory or socialized 
medicine imposed on the people of 
America. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the American family has received 
the finest quality of medical care available 
in any country in the world, developed un- 
der our system of free enterprise; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance, 
wherever tried, has caused a decline in na- 
tional health and deterioration of medical 
standards, and facilities, to the detriment of 
family welfare; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance, 
wherever tried, has taken away the family’s 
right to choosing its own family physician; 
and 

Whereas invasion of family.privacy and 
violation of the sanctity of the patient-phy- 
sician relationship have proved to be one 
of the most objectionable features of com- 
pulsory health insurance, wherever tried; 
and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would result immediately in a tax of 3 per- 
cent on the income of the American work- 
ing man, rising within a few years to 6 per- 
cent and higher, creating a new tax burden 
which would reduce household budgets and 
bring down family standards of living; and 
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Whereas Government control of medical 
services, by gradually undermining free en- 
terprise and establishing heavy new tax bur- 
dens and unprecedented national deficits, 
would threaten national bankruptcy and en- 
courage the spread of socialism, which would 
endanger the rights of our children to the 
individual freedoms which have been the 
American heritage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fine Arts Club of Exira, 
Iowa, does hereby go on record against any 
form of compulsory health insurance or any 
system of political medicine designed for 
national bureaucratic control; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Senator from the State of 
Iowa, and the Representative from our dis- 
trict, and that said Senators and Representa- 
tive be and are hereby respectfully requested 
to use every effort at their command to pre- 
vent the enactment of such legislation. 

MAXINE WELLS, 
President. 
Eva Spoo, 
Secretary. 
Dated this 14th day of February 1950. 


Protest Against the Abduction of Greek 
Children During the Greek Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of the Members of 
the House to the text of a protest which 
has been addressed to the President by 
Americans of Greek descent, in the hope 
of expediting the repatriation of 25,000 
Greek children cruelly abducted by Com- 
munist guerrillas during the Greek civil 
war. ; 

Since the text of the protest grarhi- 
cally describes the terrible wrong done to 
Greece and thousands of its innocent 
children, I introduce here a copy of the 
protest as it appeared in the National 
Herald, a Greek-ianguage newspaper, 
published in New York. 

The protest reads: 


The Honorable Harry S. TrRuMAN, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As you know, many 
thousands of Greek children who have been 
forcibly abducted from their homes in 
Greece, are presently being detained in 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and in the Soviet- 
occupied zone of Germany. The two unan- 
imous resolutions passed by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, one on November 
27, 1948, and the other on November 17, 1949, 
which requested the prompt repatriation of 
these children have proved of no avail be- 
cause of the lack of cooperation by the afore- 
mentioned governments. 

It is necessary to put an end to this abom- 
inable crime against humanity. It is neces- 
sary to maintain law and order and to up- 
hold the international authority of the 
United Nations’ resolutions. It is upon these 
resolutions that the policies of all peace- 
loving nations, such as the United States, 
are based. As an American citizen, I strongly 
protest the flagrant disregard of the United 
Nations’ resolutions which the above named 
governments have shown by continuing the 
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forcible detention of the Greek children. 
This is tantamount to the horrible crime of 
genocide. 

I urge you, Mr. President, to call upon the 
United Nations Secretary General, the In- 
ternational Red Cross and the League of Red 
Croes Societies to continue and increase their 
noble efforts toward implementation of the 
United Nations’ resolutions pertaining to the 
return of the Greek children. I urge you 
to call upon the honorable Members of the 
United States Congress and to direct the 
members of your State Department to sup- 
port both morally and politically the United 
Nations’ resolutions and to have their en- 
forcement in mind when dealing with the 
aforementioned governments. 

I know your special interest in this mat- 
ter, Mr. President, I am certain that my pro- 
test will help to win this humanitarian bat- 
tle to preserve basic human rights and free- 
doms in the world. 





How Mr. Roosevelt Went to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune on Febru- 
ary 26: 

Former Prime Minister Churchill of Great 
Britain finally has dealt with American en- 
try into World War II at Pearl Harbor. His 
recital, as it had appeared in the New York 
Times and Life magazine, should remove 
any survivirg doubts about that historic 
episode. From the viewpoint of Mr. Church- 
ill, Mr. Roosevelt, and the American war 
party, Pearl Harbor was not a disaster. It 
was a Godsend. 

Mr. Churchill’s narrative already had re- 
vealed that for a year and a half before 
the Japanese attack of December 7, 1941, he 
had pressed Mr. Roosevelt incessantly to get 
into the war at Britain’s side. At the At- 
lantic Conference in August 1941, he in- 
formed Roosevelt’s circle “that I would rather 
have an American declaration of war now 
and no supplies for 6 months than double 
the supplies and no declaration.” 

Recounting this to General Smuts, Prime 
Minister of South Africa, Churchill said: 
“We must not underrate his (Roosevelt’s) 
constitutional difficulties. He may take ac- 
tion as Chief Executive, but only Congress 
can declare war. He went so far as to say 
to me, ‘I may never declare war; I may make 
war. If I were to ask Congress to declare 
war they might argue about it for 3 
months.’ ” 

That was what Mr. Roosevelt was doing: 
making war. His problem was how to force 
a formal state of war upon the United States 
without having to rely upon the power solely 
reserved to Congress to declare war. Eco- 
nomic sanctions, unyielding diplomacy with 
Japan, and finally the tender of a humili- 
ating series of demands accomplished the 
purpose. Pearl Harbor was the culmination 
of a calculated policy through which Roose- 
velt, by making war through the Presidential 
office, forced Congress to acknowledge the 
existence of war. 

It will be remembered that the attack on 
the fleet in Hawaii was presented to the 
American people, who knew nothing at the 
time of this secret maneuvering, as a shock- 
ing surprise—an act of treachery on “a date 


which will live in infamy” by a nation which 
professed to be “looking toward the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Pacific.” 

How do these professions look to Mr. 
Churchill? He notes that the economic em- 
bargoes imposed by Mr. Roosevelt and Brit- 
ain on Japan constituted a stranglehold. He 
says that when Secretary of State Hull, on 
November 26, 1941, suddenly abandoned the 
project of a 3 months’ standstill with Japan, 
embodying the hope of a general settlement 
of all issues, and instead presented his 10 
demands to the Japanese envoys, their dis- 
tress may well have been sincere. He recalls 
that from the end of 1940 the Americans 
had pierced Japan’s secret ciphers and were 
decoding large numbers of Japan’s military 
and diplomatic messages. He states that the 
congressional investigation of Pearl Harbor 
in 1945-46 disclosed the failure to send posi- 
tive alert orders through the military de- 
partments to their fleets and garrisons in 
exposed situations. 

“I do not intend in these pages,” writes 
Mr. Churchil, “to attempt to pronounce judg- 
ment upon this tremendous episode in Amer- 
ican history. We know that all the great 
Americans around the President and in his 
confidence felt, as acutely as I did, the awful 
danger that Japan would attack British or 
Dutch possessions in the Far East, and would 
carefully avoid the United States, and that 
in consequence Congress would not sanction 
an American declaration of war. * * * 

“The President and his trusted friends 
had long realized the grave risks of United 
States neutrality in the war against Hitler 
and all that he stood for, and had writhed 
under the restraints of a Congress whose 
House of Representatives had a few months 
before passed by only a single vote the neces- 
sary renewal of compulsory military service. 
* * * Roosevelt, Hull, Stimson, Knox, 
General Marshall, Admiral Stark, and, as a 
link between them all, Harry Hopkins, had 
but one mind. * * * 

“A Japanese attack upon the United States 
was a vast simplification of their problems 
and their duty. How can we wonder that 
they regarded the actual form of the attack, 
or even its scale, as incomparably less im- 
portant than the fact that the whole Ameri- 
can Nation would be united for its own 
safety. * * * Moreover, they knew, ear- 
lier than we in Britain could know, the full 
and immediate purpose of their enemy.” 

They “knew the full and immediate pur- 
pose of their enemy.” That is, they knew 
that the attack was coming and that it would 
fall on Pearl Harbor. But they did not or- 
der an all-out alert at Pearl Harbor. They 
let the blow fall on the fleet and 2,326 Ameri- 
cans who died. How could they Know? 
Through the intercepted and decoded Jap- 
anese secret messages in their hands point- 
ing to these very things. Why did they let 
Japan strike? Because it was “a vast sim- 
plification of their problems.” It solved the 
difficulty of a Congress which would not de- 
clare war at Mr. Roosevelt’s bidding. That 
problem had been outlined 13 days before 
the attack by Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, in saying of the Japanese: 

“The question was how we should maneu- 
ver them into the position of firing the 
first shot without allowing too much danger 
to ourselves.” 

This is what Mr. Churchill tells us of 
Roosevelt and his trusted friends, who did 
not trust Congress or the American people. 

Of himself, Mr. Churchill tells us that, 
after the attack, he informed Mr. Roose- 
velt immediately by telephone, “This cer- 
tainly simplifies things.” He says that the 
two high-ranking American officials who re- 
ceived the news of the attack with him at 
his country seat, Ambassador John Winant 
and W. Averell Harriman, “took the shock 
with admirable fortitude,” as if “they had 
been delivered from a long pain.” 
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“No American,” states Mr. Churchill, “will 
think it wrong of me if I proclaim that to 
have the United States at our side was to 
me the greatest joy. * * * I knew the 
United States was in the war, up to the 
neck and in to the death. So we had won 
after all. * * * We had won the war. 
England would live; Britain would live; the 
commonwealth of nations and the Empire 
would live. * * * We should not be 
wiped out. Our history would not come to 
anend. * * * I went to bed and slept 
the sleep of the saved and of the thankful.” 

It was a cry of pure exaltation. Mr. 
Churchill’s unrelenting struggle had suc- 
ceeded. He had accomplished the mission 
of having Roosevelt pull the American peo- 
ple into the war to save England. 

Such is the story of the date which will 
live in infamy. 





Wartime Excise Taxes Should Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we all 
realize the tremendous amount of senti- 
ment in favor of wartime excise taxes. 

On February 21 I appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
conveyed to its membership the wishes 
of the majority of my constituents that 
wartime excise taxes be drastically re- 
duced or repealed. 

My statement before the House Ways 
and Means Committee is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I represent approximately 
300,000 people in the Twenty-second Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania comprised 
of the counties of Blair, Centre, and Clear- 
field. My purpose of appearing before you 
is to convey the wishes of the majority of 
my constituents that wartime excise taxes 
should be drastically reduced or repealed. 
My constituents are aware of the fact that 
the excise taxes were levied as a wartime 
measure and were supposed to be temporary. 

For several year wide publicity has been 
given to the possibilities that Congress would 
repeal excise taxes. With the beginning of 
each session of Congress the story is re- 
newed with the result that buyers resistance 
resembles a buyers strike. 

In my congressional district, and I know 
it is the same in all other congressional dis- 
tricts, many firms are operating at a loss, 
while others have had to reduce operations 
and lay off employees. Without fear of con- 
tradiction I can assure you that some busi- 
ness firms in my congressional district have 
suffered a decline in business from 30 to 
40 percent because of the retention of war- 
time excise taxes. 

The losses to which I refer have by no 
means been confined to the so-called lux- 
ury items. Dealers in more essential prod- 
ucts are also concerned over unfair and puni- 
tive excise taxes. For an illustration—taxes 
on transportation and communication were 
assessed solely to discourage wartime travel 
so that such systems would be readily avail- 
able for war purposes rather than for the 
purpose of producing revenue. 

The ordinary electric light bulb is in no 
sense a luxury, yet it is taxed 15 percent. 
On one hand we pride ourselves on the 
widespread use of electricity in American 
homes and industry. We have authorized 
the creation of the Rural Electrification 
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Administration to further the use of elec- 
tricity and make it available to rural Amer- 
ican. Then we come along and tax the elec- 
tric light bulb which is an indispensable 
item in the use of electricity. This unfair 
and discriminatory excise tax on light bulbs 
is only one of many of these punitive taxes 
which should be repealed. 

Another unfair and discriminatory tax 1s 
the 20 percent excise tax on the fur indus- 
try. 

Since 1943 the excise tax on furs has pro- 
duced revenues from $44,000,000 in 1943 to 
$97,000,000 in 1947. The fur industry, and 
especially the small furrier, has found it 
impossible to compete with other firms man- 
Jufacturing wearing apparel that is sold tax 
free. 

It is realized that the Federal Government 
needs tax revenue, but it is unfair to obtain 
such revenue by not only discriminating 
against an industry but threatening its very 
existence. 

Let us consider the average American 
housewife who needs a warm winter coat, 
and who, by thrift and sacrifice, has saved 
$300 to buy a fur coat, and which she is 
certain to wear for at least 5 years. 

When she visits her local store and selects 
her fur coat she finds that, instead of $300, 
the coat because of the excise tax, will cost 
her $360, or $60 more than she has to spend. 
Not having the extra $60 in her budget, she 
realizes she can purchase from another store 
a very fine fur trimmed cloth coat without 
paying any excise tax. This punitive tax 
drives this customer from the furrier to the 
store selling fur-trimmed cloth coats. 

This situation is a serious one, not only 
for the fur industry, but especially for the 
small furrier. 

In my congressional district furriers in- 
form me that they have faced a buyers 
strike for many months. As a result they 
have had to reduce the number of employ- 
ees 50 percent with the indication of a fur- 
ther reduction if the 20-percent excise tax 
on furs is not repealed. 

Not only is the fur industry facing bank- 
ruptcy as a result of the buyers strike result- 
ing from the 20-percent excise tax, but the 
importation of Russian furs is dealing a 
death blow to the industry. 

Furriers in my congressional district em- 
ploy on an average of 250 people and you 
all know what such employment means to 
the average community. I want you to 
know that the situation in the fur industry 
is desperate because of the 20-percent excise 
tax and I sincerely hope you intend to do 
something about it. 

Another discriminatory tax that has lin- 
gered on since the close of World War II is 
the Federal amusement tax of 20 percent, 

Like every congressional district I have 
many small movie theaters that provide the 
only form of recreation in many small in- 
dustrial communities. We all know that a 
good movie furnishes needed relaxation dur- 
ing these trying days. Your physician will 
often tell you relax and forget your troubles. 
If you seek relaxation for your family by go- 
ing to a neighborhood movie you are penal- 
ized 20 percent because the wartime excise 
tax is still in effect. 

The. excise taxes on freight, passenger 
travel, telegrams, telephone messages, jew- 
elry, theater, luggage, furs, baby oil, and 
hundreds of other items too numerous to 
mention are hurting my constituents by de- 
stroying business, reducing employment and 
penalizing the American consumer when 
buying many of the necessities of life. 

As I said in the beginning I am appearing 
before your committee on behalf of my con- 
stituents in the Twenty-second Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. I join them in 
their vigorous protest over retention of ware 
time excise taxes and earnestly beseech you 
to take positive action by drastically reduc- 
ing them or repealing them in their en- 
tirety. 


o 


Proposal for a Solution of Our 
Agricultural Problems 
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HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a letter from Mr. Fred 
W. Stilwell, of Sutherland, Iowa, in my 
congressional district. Mr. Stilwell offers 
a solution of our agricultural problems 
which is worthy of attention and study 
by all those who are interested in find- 
ing a solution to a most perplexing prob- 
lem. I know Mr. Stilwell will welcome 
any comments and suggestions which 
Members of Congress or other interested 
persons may care to make. 


SUTHERLAND, IowA, February 22, 1950. 
Hon. CHARLEs B. HoEVEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HoEvEN: The following letter 1s 
not written from the viewpoint of a politi- 
cian but with a desire to offer a sound solu- 
tion of our agricultural problems. 

During, and after the late war every farmer 
and stock raiser was urged to produce every 
pound of food he could grow. The farmer 
responded most generously, and the result 
was a volume of products that not only kept 
our people well fed, but supplied our Army 
and much of Europe as well. Every foot of 
land that could be cultivated was broken 
up and planted. Up to the past year most 
of these products have been sold, even above 
what has been termed, parity prices. But 
things have changed. 

For the present, at least, there is no war. 
Europe is again producing well toward what 
she needs, and the amount of her produc- 
tion will be increasing each year. For the 
above reasons, we are facing a different con- 
dition and common sense dictates that we 
take the necessary steps to meet the situa- 
tion. Europe will not buy a dollar’s worth 
of farm products that she can raise, for 
two reasons: First, she hasn’t the money to 
pay for it, and second, our prices are so high 
that she Will not buy from us, if she can 
get the products from some other scource. 

The result is a diminishing market for our 
farm products. What is the answer? There 
are two ways to meet this situation: First, 
reduce the volume of products in proportion 
to the reduced demand or, second, let the 
price drop low enough to stimulate larger 
purchases. The producers will resent rap- 
idly dropping prices, so there is only one 
other reasonable method of meeting the sit- 
uation—reduce the supply. Our farmers are 
intelligent, fair-minded men and if the con- 
dition is placed clearly before them they 
will realize its justice. It is the only way 
to Keep the price of farm products in line 
with other products which the farmer buys. 
There are millions of acres now under culti- 
vation that should be planted in grass and 
given a chance to renew its fertility. It 
would of course reduce the total volume of 
crops, but there would be less cost for pro- 
duction. 

In any manufacturing, wholesale, or re- 
tail business, the merchant or manufacturer 
studies the conditions and would not con- 
sider producing or buying goods in excess of 
what he could sell at a profit. The farmer 
should do the same. In the long run he will 
benefit from following this plan. 
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The present law provides that the Gov- 
ernment shall buy, and take off the local 
market a sufficient amount of the surplus 
products to maintain parity prices. If they 
cannot be sold there is only one way to get 
rid of them—destroy them. This method 
cannot goon. The Secretary says it will cost 
the Government above $6,000,000,000 this 
year to maintain parity prices. Every cent 
of this money must be taken from the 
United States Treasury and paid for by extra 
taxes. There is a bottom to the Treasury. 
We are scraping that bottom now. 

In lieu of the present plan, Secretary Bran- 
nan proposes what is being calied the Bran- 
nan plan. This provides for a direct sub- 
sidy to farmers and sale of the product at 
what the market will pay. In a statement 
made by Mr. Brannan on April 7, 1949, he 
says: “A third advantage of this system is 
that it would allow farm income to remain 
at a high-enough level to sustain abundant 
production while retail prices sought their 
supply and demand level in the market place. 
This level is bound to be reasonable for con- 
sumers because of the larger supplies brought 
out.” 

This is the most pernicious bid for votes 
that was ever proposed. It appeals to the 
cupidity of producers by providing high re- 
turns to the producers and to the avaricious- 
ness of the consumers through promising 
them cheap farm products. It is a piece of 
political chicanery of such magnitude that it 
is almost unbelievable. In addition to this 
he proposes that farmers be compelled to 
report to the Secretary a detailed report on 
how much they produced. Failure to do so 
would subject them to a fine of $500 for each 
offense, and if they make an error in their 
report they would be subject to a fine of 
$1,000 and a year in jail. (Comments not 
necessary.) 

I propose the following substitute for both 
the above-named bills: 

First, provide that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall notify each producer what his 
allotment should be for the ensuing year. 

Second, provide that each producer shall 
be required to acknowledge the receipt of 
the above request and send his agreement 
to comply. Those who have complied shall, 
before marketing time, send a statement to 
the Secretary, sworn to before a notary, that 
he has complied. Those who do this will 
be entitled to a subsidy of from 10 to 15 
percent of the selling price of each product 
(amount to be fixed by congressional action). 
The total payment not to exceed the parity 
price. Those who failed to comply with the 
requirements may sell their products on the 
open market, but will not be entitled to a 
subsidy. 

Third, provide that no one except owners 
or tenants of the property upon which the 
product is grown shall be entitled to sub- 
sidy. 

Fourth, provide that the Government be 
not allowed to loan more than 75 percent 
of the prevailing market price on sealed 
products. No one who fails to comply with 
restrictions on acreage, as provided for above, 
shall be eligible to loans. 

This proposed plan takes the matter of 
subsidies out of the hands of the Secretary 
and places it in the hands of Congress. It 
does, however, provide that the Secretary 
shall make the allotments. No other depart- 
ment or agency in the country is in a 
position to know better what the future mar- 
ket is likely to be. It is the intention to re- 
duce acreage as nearly as possible to what 
will be required to supply what is needed. 
The subsidy is designed to take care of any 
discrepancies. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Frep W. STILWELL. 
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Rural Electrification Program Is an Invest- 
ment in Tomorrow 
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HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 23 I had the privilege of 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Scott-New Madrid-Mississippi REA Co- 
op at Sikeston, Mo. This is one of four 
REA Co-ops now serving the rural areas 
in the Tenth Congressional District 
where REA has played an important part 
in the development of one of the richest 
agricultural sections of this Nation. The 
growth of REA in southeast Missouri has 
been an inspiration to the people of 
that section who are looking forward to 
further expansion through the availabil- 
ity of a sufficient supply of power to 
satisfy the ever-increasing demands. I 
am confident that this demand will be 
met within a comparatively short time 
with the completion of the new generat- 
ing plant being built by the M & A Co-op, 
which should be in operation this year, 
and with the completion of the SPA 
transmission lines, which are being ex- 
tended into that section from the Bull 
Shoals and Norfork Dams. 

In the following talk which was given 
at the annual meeting at Sikeston, at- 
tended by a crowd estimated at nearly 
4,000 enthusiastic REA members and 
boosters, I pointed out some of the things 
which have been responsible for the 
growth of this cooperative, which are 
just as applicable to the other co-ops in 
the district which I have the honor and 
privilege of representing. Because of the 
pride I have in the record which has been 
written by the REA Co-ops in southeast 
Missouri, and in order that others may 
become better acquainted with this rec- 
ord, Iam having my talk vrinted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Scott-New 
Madrid-Mississippi Co-op, and my other 
friends who are here today to attend the 
thirteenth annual meeting of this success- 
fully operated REA co-op which is tcday 
serving more than 6,300 families throughout 
this area of southeast Missouri, which I have 
the honor and privilege of representing in 
the Congress of the United States. 

It goes without saying that it is a pleasure 
for me to be here with you, else I would not 
have traveled the more than 1,000 miles by 
air, bus, and automobile in order to be with 
you on this occasion. However, I do want to 
express my appreciation to Judge Proffer and 
the other members of your board, and to 
Manager Zaricor for their courtesy and 
thoughtfulness in inviting me to participate 
in this program. I also want to express my 
appreciation to the management of the radio 
stations throughout this area for permitting 
this portion of the program to be broadcast 
to their listeners. It does give me an op- 
portunity to extend my greetings to hundreds 
of my friends throughout this area whom I 
will not be privileged to see in person on this 
short visit. To them as well as to the hun- 
dreds who are assembled here at the armory 
in Sikeston—I should have said thousands, 
because it is estimated that there are around 


3,000 people here today—I would again ex- 
press a reminder that your Congressman is 
always glad to hear from you, to have your 
views and suggestions, and to learn how I 
may serve you better as your Representative 
in Washington. 

I have said that I am happy to be here, 
but may I also say that nothing gives me 
more pleasure than to address an audience 
such as this. This is a different type audi- 
ence than many, for this is a forward-look- 
ing group, a progressive group, one that is 
looking ahead, striving for greater accomp- 
lishments. I learned long ago that the farm 
family that has once enjoyed electricity on 
the farm is not interested in looking back, 
and certainly there is no desire to return to 
the so-called good old days. 

We have some old-timers in this audience, 
old-timers in the sense that they were among 
the first to recognize the opportunities that 
could come from identifying themselves with 
the REA movement. 

While I am not so old in years, I am proud 
of the fact that I was permitted to have a 
part in the early development of the REA 
program here in Missouri. As a member of 
the Missouri State Legislature from 1935 to 
1944, it was my privilege to sponsor in the 
Missouri State Senate some of the first REA 
legislation that was passed. Some of you 
younger people, and some of you older ones 
who have taken this program for granted, 
may need to be reminded occasionally that 
rural electrification was. not handed to the 
people of this Nation on a silver platter. The 
rapid spread and growth of rural electrifica- 
tion in the 15 years since the late President 
Roosevelt established REA by Executive order 
has been due in large part to the initi- 
ative and to persistence of men and women 
such as you who were willing to give their 
time and who were willing to wage a fight 
to get the things they wanted. 

We, who got in this fight back in 1935, 
1936, and 1937, can tell you some of the oppo- 
sition which was provided by the power 
trusts, who had their lobbyists working in 
every State legislature in an effort to prevent 
the passage of enabling legislation which 
permitted and authorized the establishment 
of REA co-ops such as we have here tn south- 
east Missouri. And, out of fairness to them, 
I wish to say that the power trusts, and the 
privately owned utility companies were not 
the only ones who fought REA in the early 
days. Many of our very best people, friends 
of yours and mine, who were sincere in their 
actions, and who were conscientious in their 
beliefs, were not only unwilling to assist in 
bringing rural electrification to the farm 
homes, but were honestly opposed to REA. 

Actually, some of those who are now the 
most enthusiastic boosters of REA were of 
the opinion that there was not sufficient 
demand for electricity’on the farm to justify 
the building of the transmission lines. 
Others were conscientious in their belief that 
the REA was some sort of a socialistic move 
in that the REA co-ops would encroach upon 
the business and interfere with the services 
which they felt should be supplied by the 
private power companies. 

True, for years, the private power trusts 
had preached that it was economically un- 
sound to attempt to take electric service to 
the farm, except in those instances where 
the farm happened to be along the route of 
a secondary distribution system. And even 
then the rates were exorbitant, as many 
of youknow. Some of you in this room know 
that in the middle thirties it was not uncom- 
mon for a farmer to pay for the building 
of his own transmission line in order to con- 
nect up with some private utility line, and 
the cost was such that about the only use 
to which electricity was put was to provide 
lights in the home, and possibly a family 
refrigerator or a small electric pump, 
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Under those conditions, is it any wonder 
that when REA was established, there were 
less than 18,000 farm homes in the entire 
State of Missouri that were receiving electric 
current from a central distribution system. 
And get this figure now, back when REA was 
established, only 6.4 percent of the farms in 
Missouri were enjoying this electric service. 
Yet today, more than 150,000 farms, or ap- 
proximately 65 percent of all the farm homes 
in Missouri are enjoying electric service, 
thanks to the development and expansion of 
the REA program. I have watched the de- 
velopment and growth of this co-op, the 
Scott-New Madrid-Mississippi Co-op, just as 
I have watched the similar development and 
growth of the Ozark border, the Black River, 
and the Pemiscot-Dunklin, and more recent- 
ly the M & A Co-op, which is building the 
new generating plant at Poplar Bluff—I have 
watched the development of these Rural 
Electric Co-ops which serve this district be- 
cause I have had a personal interest and a 
personal pride in having had a part in writ- 
ing the legislation which has made possible 
this service which had so long been needed, 
and which you people, my people, here in 
southeast Missouri could never have had ex- 
cept for this REA program. This, in part ex- 
plains why I am so happy to be here today, 
to join with you in this annual meeting, and 
to rejcice in the good news which is con- 
tained in the reports which have been made 
by your president, your secretary-treasurer, 
and your manager. 

I am sure that each of you received as I 
did a copy of the operating statistics, show- 
ing the comparative annual statement for 
the past 4 years, and I am not going to take 
your time by reading this statement, but I 
would like to comment briefly on some of the 
figures that were contained therein. 

From small beginnings you have grown in 
11 or 12 years until you now have almost 


_ 1,300 mites of line energized, serving more 


than 6,300 farm homes and homes in small 
towns throughout this area. Furthermore, 
ou represent a $2,000,000 local business—a 

usiness comparatively new to this commun- 
ity which you have developed. And when I 
say local business I mean everything the 
term should mean—you take a part in com- 
munity affairs, you perform a community 
service, you pay taxes, and you are paying 
back interest on the money you borrowed for 
your start. 

I doubt very seriously if anyone would 
suggest today that the REA is socialistic, 
either in its set-up, or in its democratic op- 
eration. True, the Federal Government has 
supplied the capital with which it was pos- 
sible to finance the operation, tut, as we all 
know, this money is being repaid with inter- 
est. As an evidence of the soundness of the 
financial set-up in this particular co-op, I 
am sure we are all proud of the fact that the 
Scott-New Madrid-Mississippi Co-op has not 
only met its payments as they have fallen 
due, but has actually paid nearly $30,000 in 
principal even before it came due. Other 
REA co-ops in Missouri have similar records 
of repayment of money borrowed from the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

You have accomplished great things here— 
and you have demonstrated that you are go- 
ing to keep on doing great things. You have 
translated the REA lending program into 
miles of line and into service for members. 
You people have taken an idea and have 
made that idea a reality. 

As I said before, I am proud of you because 
you have done this yourselves, through the 
democratic orgai:izaiion of a rural electric 
cooperative. Your participation in the af- 
fairs of your cooperative—attending the an- 
nual meeting in full force—and I believe that 
we can say that this is a full-force meeting 
here today—and voicing your individual 
opinions on the various issues requiring de- 
cisions by your cooperative—this participa- 
tion is what strengthens your co-op. 
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Every individual in a democracy—and 
every individual member of a cooperative— 
has a share and a responsibility in the way 
that democracy or that cooperative functions. 
Unless we exercise our rights to “say our 
piece,” to cast our ballots, our democracy and 
our cooperative cannot function with com- 

plete effectiveness. 

' This annual meeting gives you an oppor- 
tunity to exercise your rights—and that is 
why, again, I am glad we have such a large 
turn-out here today to participate in this 
election where you are going to elect your 
board of directors. Remember, that when 
you vote for your board of directors you are 
not throwing away your own responsibili- 
ties—you are mérely designating certair peo- 
ple to act for you in certain instances. As 
your Representative in Congress represents 
responsible to you for their actions, just as 
your Representative in’ Congress represents 
you in Washington and appreciates the re- 
sponsibility and the obligation he has in con- 
veying your wishes, your views, and your vote 
into action there in Washington, and that is 
why I am always glad to hear from you and 
to have your views and your suggestions on 
how you would like for me to represent you 
in Congress. 

This annual meeting gives you also an op- 
portunity to look ahead to the job still to be 
done. Actually, you have two major jobs to 
do—individually and as a cooperative. 

The first is to see that your neighbors 
get electricity. All farmers in this area still 
without electric service are looking to you 
to bring them electric power that will do 
for them what it has already done for you. 
As individuals you can help your cooperative 
by telling these people that you intend to 
remain loyal to them, loyal to the principle 
of cooperation until all are served—every 
farm family not only here in Missouri but 
throughout the Nation—that they may have 
the opportunity to have rural electrification 
which has meant so much to the develop- 
ment of this section and the entire United 
States. 

The second job is to make and keep your 
cooperative strong and sound. This is a job 
your board of directors cannot do alone. It 
is a job which is up to each of you. Your 
relationship is not that of a stockholder 
who is interested only in net profits or net 
earnings. Your cooperative is not a dealer; 
who serves you for profit alone. 

You are a member of a group organized 
to supply a service you all need and are un- 
able to obtain as individuals. You got elec- 
tricity because you demanded it and because 
your Government took an interest in having 
you get it. Right here I would like to pay 
tribute to the late Honorable Orville Zimmer- 
man whom all of you knew and who also 
played a prominent part in the Congress of 
the United States in writing this legislation 
at the same time that I was in the State 
legislature helping write legislation to tie 
the Federal and State legislation together, 
and Orville Zimmerman should be remem- 
bered by this crowd here today. And here 
again I would remind you that this service 
was brought to you through REA after pri- 
vate power companies had failed to grasp 
the opportunity that they had. REA would 
never have been born if the power companies 
had gone out and served this rural area. 
Incidentally, I might add, many of these 
same power companies today readily admit 
that they “missed the boat.” Some of these 
companies appear to be ready, and by their 
actions have indicated a desire to cooperate 
with our REA co-ops in supplying power 
which is so badly needed to meet the ever- 
increasing demand and I commend them for 
that action. On the other hand other com- 
panies do not show this same spirit, and REA 
cannot afford to place the future of its 
thousands of members in the hands of the 
private power industry. We must continue 


to develop new sources of power on which 
we can depend. 

In that connection I would remind you 
that you do not have Government-owned 
power. This electric distribution system 
around Sikeston—the poles and wire and 
transformers and meters and all of that other 
equipment—this system does not belong to 
the Government. This system belongs to 
you. REA does not operate your system. 
You operate the system through your board 
of directors and through the personnel 
selected by that board of directors to repre- 
sent you and to operate this co-op. 

When REA was established only 17,893 
farms, or 6.4 percent, in the State of Mis- 
souri were receiving central station electric 
service. By the end of June 1949, that figure 
had risen to 148,523 farms, or 61.1 percent. 

REA loans in Missouri have been made to 
48 borrowers, 47 of which are cooperatives. 
Already they are operating more than 47,800 
miles of line serving more than 158,500 farms 
and other rural consumers. 

Rural people made the year 1949 the big- 
gest in the history of REA, just as you have 
made 1949 the biggest year in the history of 
your co-op. Even so, there is a long way to 
go, particularly here in Missouri. Our State 
falls below the national average in percentage 
of farms electrified. Approximately 94,400 
farms in the State of Missouri are still with- 
out service. 

The problems you face in seeing that the 
unserved farms may get electric service at 
the earliest possible time are to some extent 
the problems that all rural electric coopera- 
tives face. It is harder to build lines—and 
make them pay out—when you have to reach 
farm homes in thinner areas, where the 
population is scattered, where farm income 
is not so high, where power supplies are in- 
adequate, and where the land itself presents 
serious obstacles. 

One of the toughest restricting factors to 
co-op expansion in Missouri has been the 
power shortage, and I know of no co-op in 
the whole country which has felt this need 
more keenly than you have here in southeast 
Missouri in this Scott-New Madrid-Missis- 
sippi Co-op. Because of the lack of genera- 
tion ahd transmission facilities in Missouri, 
it has been necessary for cooperatives in Mis- 
souri to seek their own sources of electric 
power. 

We think we now have a solution to the 
power shortage which has been hampering 
your own expansion. Through cooperation, 
you and some of your neighboring co-ops, 
have formed a power cooperative, which has 
received a $2,900,000 loan for a generating 
plant and 112 miles of transmission line. 
Already construction is far along on this 
M. & A..Co-op on its new 10,000-kw. generat- 
ing plant, near Poplar Bluff. 

It is estimated that the facilities of this 
dual-fuel generating plant will supply the 
power requirements of three cooperatives, 
one of whom you are, which are estimated at 
9,350 kilowatts for 1953: M. & A. has also 
submitted an application for a loan to ex- 
tend service to five more rural distribution 
systems. In addition it has entered into 
wholesale power contracts with Southwestern 
Power Administration on the assumption 
that it would need a supply of power for all 
eight distribution cooperatives. While your 
cooperative has been severely handicapped 
through its inability to secure a sufficient 
amount of power to meet its growing de- 
mands, and has been forced to pay in some 
instances nearly three times as much as is 
set out in the contract with Southwestern 
Power Administration, I can assure you that 
this condition is rapidly being taken care of. 
While it will probably be 3 years before all 
of the demands will be satisfied through the 
power which will be available over the SPA 
lines, tue availability of power through the 
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M. & A. generating plant will greatly alley;- 
ate the situation here in southeast Missourj 
during the next few months. I have just 
been informed that they expect to have the 
M. & A, plant in operation by June of this 
year, and we hope that some of that power 
will be available to this co-op to help meet 
some of its demands. 

It took several cooperatives, working to- 
gether, to obtain the loan funds to overcome 
the power-shortage obstacle—and the fight 
is not yet won. It is Just as essential that we 
get our own house in shape and that our own 
members cooperate. . 

I understand that one of the problems 
hampering the completion of the transmis. 
sion line authorized by the loan to the power 
co-op is the problem of obtaining rights-of-. 
way and easements. This is something about 
which each one of you, individually, can do 
something. You can learn the facts—you 
can discover for yourselves what it means to 
your members in terms of lower costs to get 
these rights-of-way and easements as soon 
as possible. You can learn what it means to 
your members in terms of adequate and de- 
pendable power supplies to hasten the com- 
pletion of these transmission lines. 

Good service at the lowest cost possible is 
one of the keystones of a successful coopera. 
tive. This new generating plant and the 
proposed transmission line are essential to 
your continuing good service, 

It is up to each one of you then to learn 
the facts, tell your neighbors, and do what 
you can to speed up your own program. 

In cases where your lines must cross the 
property of people who are not members 
of your cooperative, it might be a good thing 
for some of you to call on this nonmember 
on a neighborly basis to tell him what your 
line means to the community, what it has 
done for you and your friends, and how it 
can help others. 

Even though you have solved—or on the 
way of solving—your own power shortage, 
other co-ops are not so fortunate. Here 
in Missouri co-ops have faced one of the 
bitterest, most vicious fights in rural elec- 
trification history. Even though your own 
battle is won, this fight is still on, and it 
is up to you to lend your cooperative strength 
to those others within the State, and to 
those others across the country, who are 
still making every effort to get power to 
meet their urgent needs. 

The right to generate and the right to 
buy direct from public power sources is your 
only protection from high rates and inade- 
quate service. Whether or not you exer- 
cise this right, it does stand as a bulwark of 
strength for you in your negotiations with 
other suppliers. 

This demand that has backed up on the 
farms, this demand that has been created 
here in your own cooperative, it was not 
created by any power company; it is a de- 
mand you, as a cooperative, helped to create. 
You opened up new markets. The fact that 
your requirements will keep on growing adcs 
urgency to your cause. Lend your support 
then to the power fight anywhere in the 
country, for it is your fight too. 

As the REA program advances rural people 
are placing heavier demands on REA bor- 
rowers for reliable service and for power 
sufficient to meet their ever-growing needs. 
REA estimates that co-op members who were 
getting service 5 years ago have about 
doubled their power consumption since that 
time. Here in your own co-op this demand 
has jumped from an average use of 93 
kilowatt-hours per member in 1946 to 145 
kilowatt-hours in 1949, with more than 4 
20-percent increase in the last year alone, 
and I know that all of you members realize 
how that need has grown. 

Much of the future expansion of rural 
electrification will be in terms of use—put- 
ting electricity to work to save time, Jabor, 
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and money on the farm. Efficient use of 
electricity by co-op members is directly re- 
lated to your co-cps’ financial security; the 
member who is getting good value for every 
dollar he invests in electricity and electrical 
equipment is the one who is not only in 
a better position to pay his power bill, but 
also has reason to be more interested in 
his electric co-op. That represents a dollar- 
and-cents value to both the member and the 
co-op. 

However, we should also look at the pro- 
gram in terms of the people themselves— 
the women who find their household tasks 
made easier, the men who find their farm 
chores a little lighter, the children who have 
light for school study—all because electricity 
has come to the community. 

Comfort, health, and other intangibles 
which add up to better rural living have 
improved vastly with the coming of power 
lines. Young people, who otherwise might 
see a future for themselves only away from 
the farm, find their imagination fired by the 
potentialities of farming with electricity. 
With relief from some of the drudgery of 
farm work, with new opportunities for 
diversified farming ahead, these young peo- 
ple have a new incentive for staying on the 
land, to help build their communities, and 
to put to work their talents for production 
and leadership. 

Electricity is bringing greater diversifica- 
tion to farming enterprise. Farmers with 
electricity are able to do more for themselves 
and with less dependence on far-away factors 
over which they have no control. 

Rural electrification is adding to the 
Nation’s grass roots stability by making 
possible the development in rural areas of 
new industries. These rural industries— 
more than 10,000 of which have sprung up 
across the country along rural electric lines— 
are offering part-time employment and 
greater stability of income to rural people. 
Our own alfalfa mills in this section are only 
one example. 

And of course there is the contribution 
that rural electrification is making to our 
small towns and cities. As farm people are 
getting electricity and are putting it to work 
they are adding new wealth for the com- 
munity—the kind of new wealth that creates 

nore business and more prosperity. 

Most all of us, whether we are members 
already served or whether we are only mem- 
bers of this community, have benefited from 
the coming of rural electrification. Some 
have benefited directly from the money spent 
for construction, farm and home wiring, 
electrical equipment, and from the pay roll 
of this co-op. Others have benefited in- 
directly through the increased farm income 
electricity has helped to make possible. 

These benefits are neither static nor are 
they temporary. They will continue and 
become even greater as electricity is taken 
to other rural neighborhoods, and as it is 
used more intensively on the farms already 
electrified. 

I have an idea that many of the merchants 
here in Sikeston could list direct benefits 
which they have received. REA’s experience 
has shown that for every dollar invested in 
line construction the farm consumer spends 
$4.50 or more in wiring, plumbing, appli- 
ances, and other equipment, which depends 
on the installation of electric service. 

This equipment they buy, however, is not 
limited to electrical items. With a pressure 
water system, using an electric motor as a 
power source, the farm family wants a 
modern bathroom with all the plumbing 
equipment, bathtubs and lavatories, showers 
and sinks, 

And strangely enough—or maybe it isn’t 
strange—when a farm house gets bright new 
electric lights to replace the kerosene lamps, 
or the old Aladdin lamps, the farm wife 
wants new wall paper, or new curtains. All 
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of these purchases add to the wealth of the 
business community. 

As you advance toward the completion of 
your area coverage—service to all within 
your reach—these effects will spread and 
the general welfare of all the people in this 
State will improve. 

We have natural resources for profitable 
agriculture, industry, and trade all around 
us. With electricity available, not just here 
and there, but in every nook and corner, we 
will have the means of developing these 
resources to the full. 

I hope that all of you, whether members 
of the cooperative or only members of the 
community, will look upon your rural electri- 
fication program as a community service. 
Rural electrification in the Bootheel is an 
investment in tomorrow. 

What you have already done is visible evi- 
dence of the ability of farm people to build 
and operate their own businesses. You have 
proved it can be done. 

Because of this fine record, I hope this 
cooperative, its members, its directors, its 
Office personnel, its line crews, I hope that 
they will all look forward to the future, not 
content with the past. 

Your rural electrification program is an 
investment in the future. Your accomplish- 
ments are an inspiration for all of us. With 
the past as a guide, then, let us look ahead 
to a brighter future for all of our farm 
people. I thank you. 





Regimenting the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Shreveport Journal of February 15, 
1950: 


REGIMENTING THE FARMER 


Representative Boyp Tackett, of Arkansas, 
has charged that the Interior Department is 
attempting to circumvent the will and in- 
tent of Congress at the expense of the more 
than 1,000,000 of the Nation’s farmers who 
are still without the benefits of electric serv- 
ice. He stated that funds which should be 
loaned for the purpose of building distribu- 
tion lines to unserved farmers are being used 
by the Rural Electrification Administration 
to construct unnecessary generating plants 
and transmission systems for the primary 
benefit of another Federal agency—the 
Southwestern Power Administration. He 
said further that the SPA is using the REA 
“to foster their grandiose scheme at any 
cost. This * * * is just another step 
toward complete Government regimentation 
of the farmers.” 

Representative Tacketr has introduced a 
bill to correct this situation. 

These charges should not come as a sur- 
prise to anyone. For many years there has 
been a determined effort within the Federal 
Government to use any and all means to so- 
cialize the electric industry, and to effect a 
virtually unlimited expansion of the power 
of the Government over agriculture and all 
other enterprise. The Southwestern Power 
Administration, like all the other similar 
bodies, existing and proposed, is a major 
weapon in this effort. Huge tax sums have 
been wasted, at the expense of us all, on the 
unnecessary generating and transmission fa- 
cilities of which Mr. TackerT spoke. 
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Socialism comes high. No one can escape 
the cost—in money, in reduced opportunity, 
and in lost liberty. And unless the march of 
socialism is stopped in the United States, in- 
creasing taxes will bleed the people white. 





Veterans’ Education and Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in the re- 
port which the President recently sub- 
mitted to the Congress he said, among 
other things concerning the veterans’ 
education and training program: 


The contribution which the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act has made to the postwar 
development of the Nation’s most important 
resource—its young men and women—is very 
great. * * * For the great majority of 
those who have made use of the education 
and training provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act the law has been of real 
and lasting service. 


There have been many unjustified 
criticisms of this program—but notwith- 
standing these criticisms, there has been 
great and lasting and incalculable bene- 
fits from the education and training 
program. The President, General Gray, 
the VA Administrator, and others recog- 
nize this fact as do the veterans them- 
selves. 

In this connection, I desire to have 
included in the Recorp two editorials— 
one from the Disabled American Vet- 
erans publication and another from the 
Nashville Tennessean both of recent 
date. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the Nashville Tennessean] 
WELL SPENT 


The Veterans’ Administration has an- 
nounced that a start is being made on the 
long task of closing down its veterans re- 
training and education program. As the 
curtain is lowered on this interesting demon- 
stration of the gratitude of a democracy for 
the service of its young men in war, there 
will be discussions pro and con as to the 
benefits from the program. 

For the expenditure of twenty-five to 
thirty billions of dollars by the greatest 
democratic nation in the world, what has it 
got to show? 

First, according to a recent tabulation by 
AMVETS, World War II veterans organiza- 
tion, there have been nearly a million Amer- 
ican boys and girls who have received a col- 
lege education. Of this million more than 
100,000 went on to graduate schools and a 
professional education. Not all of these vet- 
erans received their full college education at 
Government expense but all were well started 
and continued on their own after their GI 
benefits ran out. 

Second, there were several million who re- 
ceived a trades education. In this field were 
centeed some of the abuses of the Gov- 
ernment’s good intentions, which has led a 
minority to claim that all was wasted. A 
summary of the evidence would indicate 
that whatever their abuses may have been 
the benefits were sufficient to cancel them 
out. 
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The college education of a million Amer- 
ican youths alone would appear as a long- 
range benefit sufficient to have justified the 
program. The Government has made a 
profitable investment playing the futures. 


[From the Disabled American Veterans 
Semimonthly | 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Considerable furor has been Created by 
Veterans’ Administrator Carl Gray’s report to 
Congress on education and training under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act—com- 
monly known as {he GI bill. 

The country’s newspapers have been carry- 
ing front page stories which emphasize the 
tremendous cost of this program and how a 
great part of the funds is being wasted. 

Last week President Truman called upon 
Congress to enact legislation which would 
eliminate fraud on the part of schools where 
veterans are training under the GI bill. He 
specifically called for strict control on the 
part of the VA to stop the belated growth 
of certain types of training where the veteran 
is being exploited at the cost of the taxpayer. 

Certainly, the time has come to call a halt 
to fly-by-night schools whose chief interest 
is to rake in tuition fees from the Govern- 
ment without giving the veterans honest 
value in return, 

In fact, such action should have been 
taken when the GI educational program was 
initiated. 

From the standpoint of the DAV, however, 
current publicity regarding these abuses is 
detrimental and entirely unjust. The im- 
pression given the public in these reports is 
that all veteran training at Government ex- 
pense is poorly managed and a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

No mention is made of Public Law 16, the 
DAV law which is restricted solely to the 
training and education of disabled veterans. 
Training under this law is closely supervised 
by the VA, thereby eliminating graft and 
corruption on the part of the schools. Vet- 
erans are given vocational advisement, thus 
making it reasonably certain they are suited 
for the type of training contemplated. 

Although press reports do not exonerate 
the Public Law 16 program from the general 
abuses of the GI bill, they cite cost figures 
which include all veteran education and 
training under both laws. Certainly this is 
not a fair or accurate report of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for disabled 
veterans. 

In his recent report, Gray stated that the 
cost to the Federal Government for subsist- 
ence, tuition, equipment, books, and supplies 
under the GI bill has already exceeded $8,- 
715,000,000. The press has done quite a job 
in emphasizing this tremendous cost but 
have failed to mention the comparatively 
small cost and lack of abuses under Public 
Law 16 training. 

The entire cost of Public Law 16 since its 
beginning has been $1,000,000,000. In other 
words, Public Law 16 has cost the Govern- 
ment only one-ninth as much as the GI bill 
training. 

These are facts the American public should 
know before condemning the entire veteran 
educational program. 


Fifty States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


oRD, I wish to submit an editorial from 
the New York Times, of February 26, 
1950, entitled “Fifty States”: 


FIFTY STATES 


The question of Alaskan and Hawaiian 
statehood is due to come before the House 
again this week. A bill to give statehood 
to Hawaii passed the House in 1947, and 
ever since then there has been considerable 
talk but no action. It seems to be indisput- 
able that the bulk of the population of both 
territories wishes them to become States; 
the platforms of both major parties endorse 
the idea, differing only in degree of imme- 
diacy, and the historical development of the 
United States assuredly leads in_ this 
direction. 

Although Alaska’s population is only about 
100,000 (of whom approximately two-thirds 
were born in the United States), there are 
more people in the area today than there 
were in at least a dozen of the continental 
territories at the time they became States 
of the Union. As for Hawaii, its 520,000 in- 
habitants are far more heterogeneous than 
those of Alaska; but even at that, almost 90 
percent are American citizens, and the House 
report accompanying the statehood bill ob- 
serves: “Certainly there is no area under 
United States jurisdiction where a greater 
complexity of races live so harmoniously.” 

The major objection in recent years to 
bringing either of these areas into the Union 
is the fact that they are not contiguous to 
the continental United States. Alaska is 
separated from this country by 870 miles of 
Canadian territory; Hawaii is 2,400 miles dis- 
tant from the nearest point on the American 
mainland. This consideration would surely 
have been important in another era. But 
both Territories are less than 24 hours’ flight 
from New York today, and thus they are 
actually far nearer in travel time than New 
York was to Boston when the Union was 
founded. With the annihiliation of dis- 
tance there has likewise been annihilated 
the argument, based on distance, against 
statehood for these two areas, otherwise fully 
qualified to be integral parts of the Union. 


Little Business and Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Industrial News Review: 

LITTLE BUSINESS AND BIG GOVERNMENT 


Nation’s Business recently ran an article 
by Henry C, Link, of the Psychological Cor- 
poration, dealing with a survey made among 
little business to find out what this sec- 
tion of our industrial economy thinks of 
big business. 

One of the questions was: “Would you 
rather compete with a private company (large 
or small) or with a Government corpora- 
tion?” Ninety-two percent replied that they 
would rather compete with a private com- 
pany, as against a mere 4 percent favoring 
a Government-owned business. The remain- 
ing 4 percent didn’t know. 

Another question asked: “Which, if any, 
of the following has produced the most dif- 
ficult problems for your business: large com- 
panies, labor unions, Government bureaus, 
other small companies?” When the answers 
were tabulated, it was found that 58 percent 
said the Government bureaus had produced 
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the toughest problems. Large companies 
and labor unions followed, with but 20 per. 
cent each. 

It is clear from this that the smaller busi. 
nesses of the country now realize that super. 
government is the worst menace they face— 
and that, though competition with other 
business may be difficult, to compete with 
Government is virtually impossible. Goy.- 
ernment has every advantage, it is free from 
taxes, regulation, and legislation that applies 
to other business. It makes laws to suit 
itself. 

The people can control big business or 
little business, They can’t control big gov- 
ernment. It can hamstring and dominate 
all business, regardless of size, 


Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter written to 
the President of the United States by 
Hon. Adam Frick, of Portsmouth, Ohio: 


DECEMBER 28, 1949. 
Hon. Harry S. TruMan, 
President, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT: Vacations are over. You 
are about to impress upon the National Con- 
gress factors which, without, will not be best 
for the general welfare of our Common- 
wealth. These, I am certain, you have in 
mind, This has been done annually, em- 
bracing the events written in the Nation's 
history. 

Notwithstanding that this has been done 
regularly, there are practices that have 
grown up—maybe not intentionally—which 
operate to the harm of a group of our people 
whose contribution to our welfare has been 
immeasurable. I speak of our farm folk. 

It would be impossible for a young man 
to encumber himself with an obligation such 
as necessary to the payment of a family- 
sized farm essential to finance current living 
standards in this era of our advanced civiliza- 
tion, which makes necessary the family 
automobile, the telephone, the refrigerator, 
the hot bath, electric pump, the tractor, the 
combine, the corn harvester, and all these 
delightful conveniences, arising out of count- 
less profitable, industrial enterprises, with 
& profit motive as their objective, without a 
very substantial compensating increase from 
our agriculture, to finance all of these 
modern devices. Therefore, the migration of 
the rural youth from the farm to the rapidly 
increasing industrial centers. Of course, the 
propagandists of the press and radio and the 
bureaucrats who feed on statistics which 
arise out of crop juggling make believe that 
food supplies are overabundant, and that 
the huge quantities make for lower prices, 
while every other thing advances. That’s no 
answer to the millions underfed in this Re- 
public, with soil resources depleted; forcing 
crop yields per acre far beyond the physical 
resources of our less acres, at the moment, 
with population increasing by the millions 
annually. 

There remains a solution to these out-of- 
balance conditions, so that there may be 
anchored at our farms, greater numbers 
than at the moment, that food for the 
starving millions may not decrease. Let 
that be a very important part of your an- 
nual message to the Congress. The few 
farmers are infinitely unable to cope with 
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the millions off the farms, in the hope of 
any relief, without Government interven- 
tion. Stop gambling in farmers’ commodi- 
ties and there will be little need of any other 
kind of farm program. If supply and de- 
mand really have any value in our national 
welfare, we better have a larger supply of 
farm folk, and that real soon. Keep these 
factors in mind in compiling your message 
to the Congress on the state of the Nation. 
Now a happy New Year. 
Very truly, 
ADAM FRIcK. 





Sugar Production for Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Myr. Speaker, I 
have introduced for the consideration of 
the Congress a resolution which would 
raise the annual raw-sugar-production 
quota for Puerto Rico from 910,000 tons 
to 1,150,000 tons. My purpose in intro- 


ducing this measure is to alleviate unem- . 


ployment in the island, to eliminate the 
ever-recurring annual accumulations of 
burdensome surplus stocks of sugar and 
create extra income, which is so sorely 
needed. 

Many of my colleagues in this Cham- 
ber today have visited Puerto Rico. I 
am sure they shared in the same general 
impression there. They were struck 
with Puerto Rico’s magnificent beauty— 
the green, rolling hills reaching up to- 
ward the blue, sun-filled sky, the gor- 
geous splendor of exotic tropical flowers 
and rushing surf scampering over the 
golden sands of the beaches which nearly 
surround the island. 

Another spectacle of beauty in Puerto 
Rico are the leafy fingers of the green 
sugarcane, forever waving and swaying 
in the breezes which blow constantly 
from the sea. These sugar fields are in 
abundant evidence wherever one travels 
in Puerto Rico. They have much more 
significance than their pleasant appeal 
to the eye. For they represent Puerto 
Rico’s lifeblood—its one-crop economy— 
upon which Puerto Rico depends for a 
living. Without sugar there would be 
no work in the island. Upon sugar, to 
the near exclusion of everything else, 
Puerto Rico stakes its economic lot. 

Many have asked me why my people 
put all of their eggs in one basket and all 
their fields in sugar. I am asked why 
there is not more truck gardening done 
and a diversified crop program. As a 
matter of fact, we do try, insofar as is 
economically feasible, to raise some food- 
stuffs for ourselves, but we are exceed- 
ingly limited in our opportunities in this 
respect. First of all, Puerto Rico is just 
35 miles wide and a hundred miles long. 
That gives us only 3,500 square miles, a 
large part of which is untillable—a great 
deal of it, mountains. 

Completely dependent upon this little 
dot of land in the Caribbean are nearly 





2,225,000 people. Puerto Rico is one of 
the most densely populated areas in the 
world. The crowded conditions there 
have been described this way: 

If all the people in the world should 
come to the United States, there would 
be here a density of population roughly 
comparable to that which now prevails 
in Puerto Rico where there are 625 people 
per square mile. Since Puerto Rico’s is 
almost entirely an agricultural econ- 
omy, the burden placed upon the land 
in supporting so many people is great 
and stands in the way of efforts to raise 
living standards. 

Since Puerto Rico’s only resources are 
the tillable soil, the climate, and the 
muscle of its toiling people, it becomes 
urgently necessary to use every inch of 
land with full consideration as to what 
the total dollar yield of that land will be. 
We have found only two ways of getting a 
greater dollar yield from the land. One 
way is to plant sugar cane. The other 
is to industrialize. 

We have planted sugar cane for hun- 
dreds of years and we are just now start- 
ing to use some of the land for factories. 
We hope some day to have enough fac- 
tories in Puerto Rico to solve most of our 
economic and social ills. Meanwhile, we 
must depend on sugar. 

The result of this situation, Mr. 
Speaker, is that Puerto Rico must import 
almost all of its food; nearly all of its 
clothing; and practically everything else 
it uses. These imports come from the 
United States in the form of cash pur- 
chases. 

Unfortunately, Puerto Rico does not 
enjoy a favorable balance of trade with 
the mainland. Puerto Rico buys much 
more than it is able to sell. In 1947- 
1948, for example, purchases from the 
mainland amounted to $337,255,714, 
while Puerto Rico sold to the mainland 
goods amounting to $185,745,350. That 
$151,000,000 difference between these 
two figures has to be made up. Toward 
this end, some of the difference is made 
up by tourists traveling to Puerto Rico; 
some of it is made up by reason of the 
military forces stationed in Puerto Rico; 
some of it is made up by reason of var- 
ious Federal services officed and operat- 
ing in Puerto Rico; some of it comes 
from veteran benefits due our boys serv- 
ing or having served under the colors, 
but it is an ever-present and always 
serious problem. 

Mr. Speaker, because we live with this 
problem and are always keenly and con- 
sciously aware of it, we, in Puerto Rico, 
believe we should be permitted to more 
fully utilize our three natural resources 
of climate, muscle, and soil. 

We are engaged in an all-out endeavor 
to help ourselves as much as we can. 
This we have called our Operation 
Bootstrap. We should like to raise and 
market, for domestic consumption, a 
quota of sugar more nearly in line with 
our ability to produce. This would be 
part of a correspondent Operation 
Boost from the Federal end. 

When the Sugar Act of 1948 was en- 
acted, the other domestic areas were as- 
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signed quotas for sugar production which 
reflected closely their ability to produce, 
or even better. Puerto Rico, on the 
other hand, was given a quota below its 
ability to produce. 

The purpose of my resolution is to 
amend the Sugar Act of 1948 so as to 
correct this situation. 

The amendment would increase Puerto 
Rico’s quota by a net amount of 240,000 
short tons annually. This would not in 
any way affect the quotas or production 
shares of other domestic areas, nor 
quotas agreed upon by treaty. 

The present Sugar Act was adopted in 
1947. During the previous year, under 
rationing, sugar consumption in the 
mainland, was under 6,000,000 tons. 
During 1947, when rationing was lifted, 
consumption was 7,448,000 tons, and for 
1948, it was 7,343,000 tons. But in 1949, 
sugar consumption increased to 7,500,000 
tons and the estimate for 1950 is again 
7,500,000 tons. There is an evident 
tendency toincrease. This fact, in itself, 
makes it appropriate now to reexamine 
and redetermine Puerto Rico’s share 
under the domestic sugar production 
quotas. 

This is an urgent matter to Puerto 
Rico. It would represent an additional 
income to the island of $25,000,000 per 
year. Twenty-five million dollars in 
Puerto Rico, where the only important 
disease comes from slow starvation, 
would mean 90 pounds of rice for every 
person in the island—rice purchased in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, or California. 
Twenty-five million dollars would repre- 
sent additional purchasing power which 
would be exercised in the United States, 
thereby accruing to the economic ad- 
vantage of the mainland worker, the 
mainland manufacturer, and the main- 
land farmer in Maine, New York, Illinois, 
California, Louisiana, Florida, and all 
the other States where Puerto Rico goes 
shopping. As it is, Puerto Rico’s annual 
purchases from the mainland have been 
estimated to give permanent jobs the 
year around to 200,000 workers in the 
mainland. 

Twenty-five million dollars of addi- 
tional purchasing power for Puerto Rico 
is also a matter of direct concern to the 
mainland taxpayer. For Puerto Ricans 
would never be allowed by their fellow 
citizens of the mainland to starve. If we 
are unable or we are prevented from 
earning our livelihood, relief would cer- 
tainly be forthcoming at the expense of 
the mainland taxpayer. 

You see, Mr. Speaker, there is no 
American interest, whatsoever, which 
would be harmed in any way through the 
enactment of what I here propose. On 
the contrary, there are many classes of 
Americans who would benefit as a direct 
result of what I advocate. I hope that 
the Congress both assembled, and in the 
working commitees, will see fit to give 
this resolution prompt and favorable 
consideration and to speed it through 
the legislative machinery to early enact- 
ment. 


pa rere pemey 
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Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I am pleased to include an editorial 
entitled “Progress on Civil Rights,” 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor under date of February 27, 1950. 
The views expressed by this outstanding 
newspaper must strike a responsive note 
in the thinking of all those who believe 
that fair employment practices can be 
brought about by education and not by 
compulsion. 


PROGRESS ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


As we see it passage of a voluntary fair 
employment practices bill by the House of 
Representatives is a progressive step. It 
points the way to the kinc of compromise 
measure which is not only most feasible 
politically but most likely to achieve real 
results in lessening discrimination. 

The radicals on both sides of this question 
will disagree with our view. Those who be- 
lieve they can establish social equality by 
passing a law denounce this measure as mere 
advice and toothless. Those who believe they 
can dam the tide of national conscience ris- 
ing against discrimination denounce it as an 
entering wedge of Federal interference. 

Fortunately neither extremist group can 
reasonably claim to represent the American 
people Fortunately discussion of this sub- 
ject promises to weaken both camps by show- 
ing how impracticable their positions are. 
Further debate should also help to hammer 
out workable legislation which will have a 
good chance of accomplishing progressive 
measures of reform. 

The achievement of open debate was one 
of the hopeful things about the action in 
the House. For weeks opponents of FEPC 
have tried to block a vote, and in the process 
have blocked debate. Much of the debate 
on Wednesday was mere maneuver or emo- 
tion, but in the long night session and in 
final consideration of the McConnell bill and 
the various amendments tacked onto it the 
House came much closer to genuine study 
of the problem. 

Another hopeful feature was that there 
were splits on both sides. Some of these 
were over strategy. One group of Dixiecrats 
accepted a voluntary FEPC as a means of 
avoiding a compulsory one. Others rejected 
it as a breach in the wall. For the same 
reasons—in reverse—the advocates of com- 
pulsion divided. Some regarded the McCon- 
nell bill as worse than nothing, others as a 
means of keeping the issue alive. But some 
of the divisions which drew from advocates 
and opponents of a compulsory plan enough 
votes to pass a voluntary plan may be cred- 
ited to a growing appreciation of the merits 
of moderation. 

Should the Senate now filibuster the Mc- 
Connell bill to death, it will be clear that 
moderation still has a long way to go. But 
the House vote came on top of two other re- 
cent evidences of some softening of opinion 
in both parties. The new Republican policy 
statement retreats very definitely from the 
1948 platform demand for a compulsory 
FEPC. And President Truman, who has been 
the outstanding Democratic advocate, has 
twice taken pains to declare that he does 
not want an FEPC which will deprive a citi- 
zen of the right to run his own business. 


So much could be done by the methods of 
education, conciliation, and publicity pro- 
vided in the House bill that the enemies of 
discrimination should be willing to try it. 
So much needs to be done that opponents 
of compulsion should welcome this better 
way. 


World Federal Government Is the Way 
to National Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Stars and Stripes published in 
Washington had a very interesting front- 
page editorial in its issue of February 23 
entitled “National Suicide.” I commend 
it to all Members and especially to my 
colleagues who have introduced world- 
government resolutions: 


NATIONAL SUICIDE 


It has been nearly 3 months since this - 


veterans’ spokesman has commented on the 
several proposals being advanced to form a 
world government and, since, we have tried 
to show that its formation and American 
participation in it would mean the loss of 
our own constitutional freedoms, but the 
suggested monstrosity has gained startling 
headway, and we deem it essential to dis- 
cuss it further and to issue another warning 
to our countrymen that the thing is an ever- 
present danger that must be scotched as 
would be a poisonous reptile. 

When we last wrote about the question in 
December, there were known to be more 
than 700 chapters in this Nation composed 
of people who were engaged in trying to set 
up a superworld state in which we would 
lose our identity and have but 1 lone voice 
in shaping its conduct. There are doubtless 
many more such groups now, and, believe it 
or not, they are made up of reputable busi- 
nessmen, educators, economists, and states- 
men, all earnestly bent on preserving the 
peace, or, at least, they think they are. Over 
a period of years, 22 State legislatures had 
memorialized the Congress to express itself 
for a world union to supersede the United 
Nations, and 13 Senators and 96 Representa- 
tives had subscribed to resolutions that 
would mean the end of United States 
sovereignty. 

Whether it has been because of our loss 
by treachery of the secret of atom bombs, 
or the new hydrogen bomb development, or 
by just plain skulduggery, we are not pre- 
pared to say, but the movement has gained 
momentum. Although the State of Georgia 
has reversed itself and the New York Legis- 
lature refused to pass upon the deal, some 
40 Senators have indicated they are now for 
it, and a total of 111 House Members are en- 
meshed. Not only that, but a Senate Sub- 
committee on Foreign Relations has been 
holding hearings on the suggested world 
union for some time. In a sense we are glad 
of that, because witnesses for the proposition 
have been found to be so much at odds with 
each other over the form a world federation 
should take that the fallacies of the whole 
business are beginning to rise to the top like 
the fat on a mess of cold broth. Only last 
week it developed startlingly that well-in- 
tentioned Congressmen, who have sponsored 
supporting resolutions because they are 
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greatly disturbed about unfolding wo.fd 
conditions and are desperately anxious to 
seek peaceful solutions, are riding the crest 
of a wave without knowing what is causing 
the disturbance. ‘Cherefore, we feel that 
they should once more be told what the Na- 
tion’s veterans know about this matter and 
how they feel about it. 

There are four principal groups and sev- 
eral lesser ones that advocate the one-gov- 
ernment world that is being proposed to the 
Congress in one form or another. These are, 
foremost, the international Communists who 
are working skillfully all over the globe to 
bring about a world empire over which they 
can rule and in which freedom-loving peo- 
ples will have no part. With perhaps a cou- 
ple of exceptions, no Congressman would 
knowingly support such a group, but many 
are doing it unwittingly. Then there is the 
Federal union or union-now movement, 
headed by a left-wing former Rhcdes scholar, 
and it has an appreciable backing. A citi- 
zens’ committee for United Nations reform 
would pursue similar objectives, including 
establishment of a world police force with 
exclusive possession of the atomic bomb to 
keep our citizenry in order. The World Gov- 
ernment Association, Inc., composed of nu- 
merous prominent Americans, is another 
that is dissatisfied with our form of self-rule 
and believes it to be decadent, and there are 
more, but the largest, the most potent, and 
best organized is the United World Federal- 
ists, Inc., with a list of officers that reads like 
Who's Who and includes, among the great, 
United States Senators, 

When sounding off to the uninitiated, and 
while claiming the support of those 150 or 
so Members of Congress who have intro- 
duced or have added their names to pending 
resolutions, they talk “peace” as their only 
objective. However, their own literature 
gives the lie to it. They say that their move- 
ment is the way to avoid war and preserve 
American independence, but their printed 
words spell out entirely the loss of nation- 
alism as we know it. It admits frankly, if 
one will but read, that its members while 
endorsing the United Nations, will work to 
“transform it into a world federal govern- 
ment.” That is the absolute minimum ob- 
jective, its adherents say. 

United World Federation, in brief—and 
these are their own words—is designed to 
replace the United States Government and 
all others with a single union having a com- 
mon set-up for defense, a joint foreign policy, 
a single postal system, unified trade rela- 
tions, ‘a uniform currency and what not, but 
it puts the blinders on the American people 
by stating, “This is the only way to bring 
about peace.” Stripped of deceptive and 
confusing language, every one of these 
schemes are naked attempts to scrap the 
American Constitution, bring about the sur- 
render of our national sovereignty and our 
right to plot our own course in the world, 
They would alter our social and economic 
systems. Clearly, they seek the ceding of 
all powers of government to a superstate 
in which this country could have but one 
lone vote and would be controlled by aliens. 

The UWF goes so far as to propose that 
once the United States of America goes into 
the United World Federation, it can never 
get out. Its objectives could not be more 
ruinous, if they were written by Joe Stalin 
himself. 

It is pointed out that some of the major 
veterans’ organizations have passed resolu- 
tions which look to a strengthening of the 
United Nations. They wish to have the 
much-abused veto power abolished and add 
to the effectiveness of the World Court. 
Some have sought control of armaments 
and of atomic energy, and even a world 
police force under proper direction. These 
were high-minded ideals purposed to pre- 
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serve American institutions and entailing no 
loss of sovereignty, but the One Worlders say 
“me too” and point out that these things 
are just what they desire, but without add- 
ing that they ultimately look ahead to some- 
thing far more patent. These say that even 
the President is with them because he said, 
in 1945, that the world is no longer county- 
size, no longer State-size, no longer Nation- 
size. They know that Mr. Truman was 
speaking for support of the UN, but they are 
adept at twisting phrases to their own use, 
so they praise the vision of the Chief 
Executive, of the veterans’ organizations 
and of every sucker on the long list of sub- 
scribers who have loaned their good names 
to a proposition that would sell down the 
river every cherished American institution, 
every freedom that is held dear by our people 
and every incentive this Nation has ever had, 
which led our youth to shed their blood and 
die, if need be, to protect our independence. 

This is a vicious thing that faces our be- 
loved America, all suggested in the name of 
peace. Already our citizens have paid dearly 
in money, in goods, and in blood to preserve 
the things in which we believe and for which 
we have sacrificed through the ages. The far- 
fetched proposals now being discussed are 
doubtless intended by some to save what is 
left of democratic processes, but they can 
no more work than partial communism could 
be successful. That is doubtless why they 
are supported strongly by every fuzzy- 
minded incompetent with head in the clouds 
and opposed by realists. It is the answer to 
the favorable propaganda of every left-wing 
newspaper and periodical in print, and it is 
why those who have faith in American con- 
cepts of freedom are found in the opposing 
columns, If the people of this land would 
preserve their present way of life, they will 
fight world government with all they have. 
If the veterans of the country do not make 
an issue of it, they will be breaking faith 
with their honored dead. Democracy and 
tyranny cannot yoke up and pull as a team. 
Every sensible person wants world peace as 
a reality, but seeking it by surrender of sov- 
ereign rights can mean nothing but na- 
tional suicide. 





New Effort To Squander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Daily Leader and Arkansawyer, 
Stuttgart, Ark., for July 25, 1949: 


NEW EFFORT TO SQUANDER 


Another effort to squander millions of 
dollars in American taxpayers’ money is be- 
fore Congress at the present time. It is the 
request of the Southwest Power Adminis- 
tration for millions in funds to build power 
lines paralleling lines of privately owned, 
tax-paying utilities. 

Down in Texas the SPA has an arrange- 
ment by which an electric company trans- 
ports power generated at a Government dam 
to SPA customers. By using the electric 
company’s lines, tax money is not spent for 
duplicating SPA lines at public expense. 
The contract between the electric company 
and SPA is a modern example of Govern- 
ment and business working together. 

In Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi—States in which the 


SPA also plans to expand its public-power 
system—the electric companies have offered 
to enter into a contract to do the same thing 
th» Texas company is doing, transmit SPA 
power over their lines for the federally sup- 
ported agency. 

For several years SPA held the Texas con- 
tract up as a model, saying it wanted to work 
out such a plan in its other States. But 
now it appears that SPA has changed its 
mind. It doesn’t want to use power com- 
pany lines, but asks for millions of dollars 
from Congress to build duplicating power 
lines. 

A Senate committee has reported that SPA 
should go ahead and work out a contract 
with the power companies to use their lines 
to haul its power from Government dams to 
its customers, the co-ops, municipalities, and 
others, who are given preference for the 
power. 

If SPA were sincere when it said that the 
Texas contract is a good one, it should do 
as the Senate committee recommends and 
not seek to waste millions in tax funds for 
duplicating lines. In fact, the Senate and 
Congress shouldn’t let it waste funds, and 
it is to be hoped the Arkansas delegation 
will help see to it that this is the result of 
pending congressional action. 





Fair Employment Practices Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1950 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a moral question involving the 
dignity of the human being is the under- 
lying cause of the problems facing the 
world today. I find this same question 
in the major issues confronting the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

It is apparent to me that the reason 
for our existence on this earth is being 
bypassed and forgotten. We are here 
to serve God and our fellowmen. Our 
courageous founding fathers, in estab- 
lishing on this North American Conti- 
nent, a new Nation, realized and gave 
recognition to the moral law. They 
founded a Government which is the only 
one in the world today which recognizes 
the dignity of the human being, his civil, 
his social, and his spiritual rights. 

Our Declaration of Independence 
clearly sets forth our duties as citizens 
of these United States in these words: 

That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. 


To preserve these priceless principles, 
as trustees for our posterity, we must 
strengthen and support by Government 
action, legislation that will enforce these 
principles. 

In this second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress, we have been called on to 
exert our powers to insure the rights of 
all our people in the pursuit of life, 
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liberty, and happiness. This has been 
given the title of the civil-rights program. 
I support this program. For this reason, 
I voted against the McConnell amend- 
ment to the Fair Employment Practices 
bill. That this amendment was passed 
by the House by a vote of 221 to 178 is 
now history. I voted against the motion 
to recommit this bill because I knew that 
if such a motion carried, there would be 
no fair employment practices legislation 
enacted. When the vote on the final 
passage of this bill was taken, I voted for 
it. I did so in an effort to keep this 
measure alive, knowing that the bill 
would be referred to the Senate for ac- 
tion by that body. Had I voted against 
the final passage of this bill, it would 
have been a vote to kill FEPC for the 
session with no hope of reviving it until 
the next Congress. It was a poor alter- 
native, but it was the only alternative. 
Despite the coalition of Republicans 
and southern Democrats, I feel that 
great strides have been made toward the 
enactment of a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act. This measure is now before 
the people of the United States in this 
congressional election year. 





Carrier “Leyte” Conversion Job Belongs in 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle 
of February 23, 1950: 


CARRIER “LEYTE” CONVERSION JOB BELONGS IN 
BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 


The controversy over where the Navy's 
big carrier Leyte is to be converted—modern- 
ized and refitted to handle bigger planes— 
is important to Brooklyn. If the job is sent 
to the Norfolk Navy Yard instead of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard thousands of Brook- 
lynites face the loss of their jobs. 

The work force at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
has already been drastically cut as a result 
of last year’s economy slashes. Brooklynitesa 
accepted the lay-offs at that time because 
they were necessary. But unnecessary dis- 
missals, made solely because work that would 
normally be done in the Brooklyn yard is 
sent elsewhere, would be intolerable. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard should have its 
fair share of work. It has been described as 
the largest and best-equipped shipyard in 
the world. Its valuable equipment, worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, should 
not be allowed to go to waste. What re- 
mains of its skilled force of technicians 
should not be cast adrift to disappear into 
other industries and other communities. 
They may be badly needed some day. 

Among those battling to have the Leyte 
job assigned to Brooklyn is Local 43 of the 
A. F. of L. Boilermakers Brotherhood. Among 
the cogent arguments they make is that as- 
signment of the job to Norfolk would mean 
a great deal of added expense to outfit the 
Norfolk yard to iiandle the big job. On the 
other hand, as the union points out, the 
Brooklyn yard is preeminently well equipped 
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for the job and has had two similar carrier 
conversions from which to gain all-important 
experience and know-how. 

We are glad to support the local in its 
drive. We take it for granted that the full 
delegation of Brooklyn’s Congressmen will 
do everything in their power to bring the 
Leyte conversion job to our local yard where 
it belongs. 


Fearful Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include herewith the following edi- 
torial entitled “Fearful Dilemma,” which 
appeared in the Washington (D. C.) 
Daily News on Tuesday, February 28, 
1950: 

FEADFUL DILEMMA 

Senator Murray, prolabor Montana Demo- 
crat, thinks there are only two ways to 
achieve lasting peace in the coal industry: 

1. Nationalization: Government purchase 
and permanent operation of the mines. 

2. Government control of coal production. 

Neither way, Senator Murray concedes, 
could end the present crisis quickly. And 
Senator Morse, prolabor Oregon Republican, 
asserts that nationalization would be a bad 
mistake; a step down the road to state so- 
cialism. 

So it would be, and a long step. Govern- 
ment control of coal production would be 
a shorter step toward the same destination, 
one which most Americans do not want to 
reach. 

But the country’s need for coal is now des- 
perate. And in and out of Congress, many 
are saying that if John L. Lewis and the mine 
owners do not agree, and if the miners con- 
tinue to defy the Taft-Hartley Act injunc- 
tion, the Government must seize and operate 
the mines. 

Then what? Congress can give the Gov- 
ernment seizure power. It cannot, under 
the Constitution, give the Government pow- 
er to make individual miners work in in- 
voluntary servitude. 

The Government might induce the miners 
to work by confiscating ail profits from 
seized mines and by negotiating a contract 
with Mr. Lewis on his terms, as it has done 
before. 

That, however, would make a lasting solu- 
tion for the coal industry’s grave problems 
more difficult to find. And at least some 
mine owners might be unwilling or unable to 
take back and operate their properties on 
Mr. Lewis’ terms. So the Government could 
find itself in permanent possession of coal 
mines and traveling to state socialism. 

Here, then, is a fearful dilemma, with no 
apparent good way out. And nobody is help- 
ing to find a way out by gloating, as some 
are, or by mourning, as others are, that exist- 
ing law in the form of the Taft-Hartley Act 
has been tried and has failed to protect the 
country. 

The Taft-Hartley Act authorizes Federal 
court injunctions as a method of halting or 
delaying strikes that imperil or threaten to 
imperil national health and safety—of pro- 
viding time for efforts to promote peaceful 
settlements. In the present coal strike that 
method has not been fairly tried. 

First, for many months, President Truman, 
Senator Murray, and others encouraged dis- 


respect for and defiance of the Taft-Hartley 
Act by denouncing it in terms almost as 
violent and farfetched as those used by Mr. 
Lewis and other professional union leaders. 

Then, long after the coal strike obviously 
menaced national health and safety, Mr. 
Truman refused to invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Act. He waited until the country was al- 
most out of coal and the crisis was full blown. 

Mr. Truman waited too long. Mr. Truman, 
not the Taft-Hartley Act, has failed to pro- 
tect the country. 


Address of Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General and chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, on behalf of Hon. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, New York City, 
October 31, 1949: 


I am happy indeed to be addressing my 
fellow citizens of the State of New York on 
behalf of HerBert H. LEHMAN, the candidate 
of the Democratic Party for the unexpired 
term in the United States Senate which was 
created by the resignation of Senator Robert 
F. Wagner. Our party is presenting to the 
voters for election to the great office of Sen- 
ator one of its most distinguished sons, Gov- 
ernor LEHMAN. 

When the voters 5 years ago reelected Sen- 
ator Wagner, they decided between the par- 
ties, and they elected a Democrat to serve the 
6-year term for which Senator Wagner was 
running. In ordinary course that Senatorial 
place would not have been contested again 
until next year. However, by reason of ill 
health Senator Wagner lately had to give up 
the office he had so honored. At the mo- 
ment the incumbent in his position is a Re- 
publican, appointed interim Senator by a 
Republican governor to fill a place for which 
the voters had selected a Democrat. It is 
now time to reaffirm that party choice the 
voters made when they elected Senator Wag- 
ner, and in my judgment they are going to 
reaffirm it when they elect Herspert H. LEH- 
MAN United States Senator on November 8. 

People everywhere are watching this con-~- 
test. Our party could have made no better 
choice of candidate than HerBertT LEHMAN, 
He stands in the front ranks of leaders of our 
party in this State and in this Nation. For 
a high office that calls for many qualities of 
head and heart Governor LEHMAN is ideally 
suited. 

The people of this State know Governor 
LEHMAN well, for 14 years, first as lieutenant 
governor and then for 10 years as governor, 
he became known, and favorably known, to 
every citizen of New York. During most of 
that time I was State chairman of my party, 
and in that position I had to deal with all 
groups and people interested in the affairs 
of the State. I had a chance to learn from 
them the good will they had toward HERBERT 
LEHMAN. 

I have spoken of Governor LEHMAN’s 14 
years of service in high State office. There 
are few records that approach his, either for 
length of service or quality of service. First, 
as lieutenant governor, when he took an im- 
portant part in the administration headed 
by Governor Roosevelt, and later, as gov- 
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ernor, when Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President, HERBERT LEHMAN got very deeply 
into the affairs and into the hearts of mil- 
lions of people. He learned the problems of 
our State, which are the kind of problems 
that constantly must be in the mind of a 
United States Senator from New York. 

New York is a great agricultural State, and 
Governor LEHMAN by zeal and hard work be- 
came a useful and effective champion of the 
farmers’ position. 

The period of Governor LEHMAN’s Official 
term was a period of problems and of prog- 
ress. The harsh realities of the great depres- 
sion, and some older evils, were: problems 
with which he was at grips daily. Thus, the 
HERBERT LEHMAN who will take office as 
United States Senator next January will be 
the same man who has shown us New Yorkers 
what he is for in the field of labor and social 
legislation. When he was governor these are 
the things he fought for: 

A minimum-wage law for women and chil- 
dren. 

An anti-injunction law in labor disputes. 

Extension of the workmen’s compensation 
law to cover all occupational diseases. 

An act requiring jury trials in labor-in- 
junction-contempt proceedings. 

A law compelling payment of prevailing 
wage rates on public works. 

A 40-hour, 5-day week for public-works 
contracts. 

A law raising the age limit at which chil- 
dren could leave school and go to work. 

An act to regulate industrial homework, 

A law to abolish the “yellow dog” contract. 

A law declaring that the labor of human 
beings was not a commodity. 

Legislation in most of these matters is now 
in effect and you may be used to them. But 
the point I am making is that these laws 
were not in effect when Hersert LEHMAN 
first took office. They are things for which 
he fought, and fought hard, against a hostile 
Republican legislature. Due to his persist- 
ence, and to the ratifying votes from the peo- 
ple of this State, the goals he set were 
reached. 

I repeat—these things we now accept. But 
we must not forget that the man who was 
largely responsible for their acceptance in 
this State is the man who is now the Demo- 
cratic candidate for United States Senator. 
His record affords impressive examples of 
what he is disposed to do and is able to do. 

The period of the thirties was a period of 
improvement in the position of organized 
labor. In the early thirties many of the 
unions which are now vigorous were very 
weak. Some of the unions now most active 
in our community life did not event exist. 
Then came the Federal legislation sponsored 
by the Democratic Party, the Wagner Act. 
That act was the Magna Carta of labor. For 
the first time workers were really free to 
choose who should represent them in un- 
fettered collective bargaining. At the same 
time the Federal act was adopted, we in 
New York, under the leadership of HERBERT 
LEHMAN, adopted the little Wagner Act, 
which deals with labor problems within the 
State. Our little Wagner Act stands on the 
books today practically as it was written. 
It is interesting to note that the men whom 
Governor LEHMAN appointed to the New 
York State Labor Relations Board managed 
its affairs so ably that one heard very little 
of the complaints and bickering that were 
commonly heard about the operations of the 
National Labor Relations Board. In other 
words, here in the State of New York we had 
under the leadership of Governor LEHMAN 
wise administration of far-reaching labor 
laws. 

Sometimes when a politician interests him- 
self as deeply as Governor LEHMAN has in 
labor, extension of social services, and agri- 
cultural problems, it is thought that he must 
necessarily be disinterested in or hostile to 
business. However, this unique man, who 
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spent the early part of his life in active 
business, has always found loyal supporters 
in the ranks of business and has never been 
accused of being a business baiter. He is 
too hard-headed and too wise to indulge in 
senseless sniping at the economic system 
which has produced great results in this 
country. He knows that our business sys- 
tem, soundly run, is the productive machine 
whence came the other benefits which I 
have just mentioned. 

Governor LEHMAN is to be preferred over 
his opponent, therefore, by reason of much 
broader and sustained experience. He knows 
the affairs of every town and county in this 
State. He knows where the interests of those 
towns and counties mesh with the Federal 
Government. In the Senate he will be out- 
standing for his knowledge of local prob- 
lems. 

In the field of foreign affairs, so much 
the concern nowadays of the United States 
Senate, Governor LEHMAN is widely ex- 
perienced. As Administrator of UNRRA he 
gained the world viewpoint. He was in many 
countries. He worked on countless prob- 
lems. He advised and counseled with many 
people in many lands. His qualifications in 
this field are unique and distinguished. It 
is argued that his opponent is well qualified 
in this field, too, and I do not gainsay it. 
But competence in the foreign field is only 
a part of what we ask in a United States 
Senator. Our domestic problems need at- 
tention, too. No one can seriously dispute 
my statement that in the great domestic 
field Governor LEHMAN is infinitely better 
qualified than his opponent. He is closer to 
the people and has been closer to the people 
for many years than has his opponent, whose 
activities have been in other fields. 

In my judgment over the last two decades 
the Democratic Party has at all.times taken 
the lead in legislation and in administra- 
tive action leading to improvement in the 
life of all of us. Not everything that we 
have tried or have done has been perfectly 
done. But we have been trying, and trying 
hard, to promote the general welfare. We 
have not spent our time wringing our hands 
and moaning, saying “No, no, I wouldn’t do 
this. No, no, I wouldn’t do that. This is 
bad and that is bad.” 

In the 1948 election many people were 
surprised that President Truman was elected 
and that the Democratic Party was given 
another mandate of power. There was one 
factor operating that many forgot, the eco- 
nomic factor. At the time of the 1948 elec- 
tion economic conditions, while not perfect, 
were very good. That unquestionably had 
its effect on the election. In my judgment 
the average American decided in his own in- 
terest to make no change in the national 
administration because he thought it was 
doing a good job. 

On that basis I think New York next 
week should elect a Democratic Senator, a 
supporter of the national administration 
which was approved last year by the voters. 
After all, we in New York number 10 percent 
of the people of the United States, and it 
seems inconsistent that we now have no 
Senator representing us who is a member of 
the national party which has so lately re- 
ceived the approval of the voters. Governor 
LEHMAN will immediately take a high place 
in the councils of our party in the Senate. 
His wisdom and experience, his strength and 
his humane attitudes, will be welcomed by 
his colleagues. 

I have just returned from a long business 
trip abroad. In the few days I have had at 
home I have learned with satisfaction that 
HERBERT LEHMAN will be supported at the 
polls on November 8 by all the strong legions 
that have elected him so many times before. 
He deserves well of the State which he has 
Served well. I am confident when the voters 
have thought things over, and have weighed 


the experience and character that this great 
New Yorker possesses, they will overwhelm- 
ingly elect him United States Senator. 

Before I conclude my broadcast, may I say 
to those who may be listening that I am very 
much interested in the election of Supreme 
Court Justice Charles W. Froessel to the 
Office of associate justice of the court of ap- 
peals. Justice Froessel has had a long and 
fine career before the bar and as a justice of 
the supreme court has made a most enviable 
record. He is well and favorably known 
throughout the State in fraternal and com- 
munal circles and his great host of friends, 
like myself. who know him intimately can 
testify to his worth, ability, and fitness for 
the high office for which he has been nomi- 
nated by the Democratic Party. Let me say 
to those who may be listening to me that I 
am just as much interested in the election 
of Judge Froessel as I am in the election of 
former Gov. HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 





The Politics of the Rules Change 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, public 
discussion of the operations and author- 
ity of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Rules has become so en- 
meshed among such glib phrases as 
“power grab” and “undemocratic” that 
I feel it highly worth while that some 
light be shed on the subject. 

I doubt that any issue in recent years 
has been so misunderstood and mis- 
represented. There were two main rea- 
sons why I decided to vote to restore the 
rules which had been effective in the 
House for many years. 

One. The most decisive influence on 
me was the question of whether we are 
going to make an effort to balance our 
national budget, or whether we would 
continue the “spendomania” which, I 
feel, will bankrupt our country unless it 
is halted. 

Second. I had become increasingly 
convinced in the year that the change in 
rules had been in operation that the new 
method had not been properly thought 
out and had not proven successful. 

To understand the importance of my 
first reason, we can examine the meth- 
ods right in our California Legislature, 
where I had the honor to serve for 16 
years. In Sacramento all spending bills 
reported out of standing committees 
must be sent to the ways and means com- 
mittee. 'These measures are held up un- 
til the budget bill has been passed and 
signed by the governor. Then, in the 
wisdom of the ways and means commit- 
tee, these bills are considered in light 
of ability to pay. 

In Congress, bills authorizing expendi- 
ture of untold millions—even billions— 
of dollars are reported favorably by vari- 
ous committees. Only the Rules Com- 
mittee had been set up to sift these bills, 
and its responsibility always has been to 
hold up measures which by their passage 
would upset the Government’s financial 
condition. 


p 
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Like the ways and means committee in 
Sacramento, the Rules Committee is the 
only body in the House which has an 
over-all view of the total cost of all pro- 
posed bills. No other committee can es- 
timate accurately the effect of its legis- 
lation in relation to the total cost of all 
the measures reported by the other com- 
mittees. 

The so-called liberal rule instituted 
last year provided a way to bypass this 
check and bring out any bill some liberal- 
spending group wanted. 

We must remember it was through 
watchdog tactics that the Rules Commit- 
tee during the Eightieth Congress saved 
the taxpayers an estimated $14,000,000,- 
000 in expenditures and balanced the 
budget for the first time since 1930. 
Funds were made available for the first 
time since that year to reduce our na- 
tional debt. 

When I voted for a return to the pre- 
1949 rules, I felt they must have had con- 
siderable merit. They were set up by the 
Democratic majority in the House in 
1931, and served the purposes of the en- 
tire Roosevelt administration and Mr. 
Truman’s first term, which included the 
Republican-controlled Eightieth Con- 
gress. They were satisfactory for 18 
years. However, the 1948 Truman vic- 
tory margin did not appear enough to ad- 
ministration strategists to push through 
their entire program. To strengthen 
their position, Truman forces enlarged 
the various committees and put the bal- 
ance of committee power into the hands 
of Fair Deal supporters. 

Then they pushed through the House, 
without permitting debate, a rule to let 
any committee chairman move a bill to 
the floor without clearance by the Rules 
Committee. This action may be taken 
at any time 21 days after the Rules Com- 
mittee had received the bill; hence the 
name, “21-day rule.” 

The controversy concerning repeal of 
the 21-day rule and the restoration of 
the pre-1949 rules unfortunately cen- 
tered around the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission legislation. It was 
said that since southern Democrats had 
heavy representation on the Rules Com- 
mittee, they would continue to block the 
FEPC bill. When the 21-day rule was 
adopted this was one of the arguments 
set forth by those who favored the rules 
change. 

I am sorry to say that some outside 
criticism was based on a misunder- 
standing of the House rules. Let me 
give you an example of how lacking 
some people are in information abc&t 
the methods of Congress—and, unfortu- 
nately, they have spoken the loudest. 

There is an aspirant to Congress in 
my district in California who recently 
said: 

Sctupper’s vote with the Dixiecrat-Republi- 
can coalition was a vote against effective 
democratic government—with a small “d’”— 
and would have given a majority of one 
committee of the House of Representatives 
the power to decide what issues would be 
brought before Congress for debate and 
vote. 

That gag-rule vote might have been the 
means of blocking the consideration of Cen- 
tral Valley project measures and other bills 
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of interest to California as well as the Presi- 
dent's civil-rights program, against which it 
ostensibly was aimed. 


This is a total misstatement of fact. 
The truth is that no committee of Con- 
gress—the Rules Committee or any 
other—can keep a majority of the House 
from exercising its will. 

There are four methods in existence 
which insure the consideration of any 
important legislation. 

The first method is the discharge pe- 
tition: Any time 218 Members of the 
House—a majority—sign a_ petition, 
the bill they seek to consider must be 
brought to the House floor for a vote. 

The second method is Calendar Wed- 
nesday: Every Wednesday the Clerk of 
the House calls the Committee Calen- 
dar, and any committee chairman who 
gains recognition when his turn comes 
may call up any bill in his committee 
without going through the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

The third method is suspension of the 
rules: Any Member may ask for suspen- 
sion of the rules on any bill, and if two- 
thirds of the Members present vote to 
suspend the rules, the bill must be con- 
sidered. 

The fourth method is unanimous con- 
sent: Any Member may be recognized 
and ask unanimous consent to consider a 
bill. If there is no objection, the bill 
then may be considered. This admit- 
tedly is the most difficult method on a 
controversial measure, since a single ob- 
jection suffices to block consideration. 

Now let us see how the rules of the 
House—particularly with respect to the 
21-day rule, which was sponsored to 
save the President’s civil-rights pro- 
gram—have operated in recent weeks. 

The FEPC bill became eligible to be 
called up under the 21-day rule in Au- 
gust 1949, but although Congress stayed 
in session until October 19 no effort was 
made by the Democratic leadership to do 
anything about FEPC. When Congress 
reconvened, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LEsIN- 
SKI] announced that he would not recog- 
nize him and the 21-day rule proved 
valueless in that respect. 

Now, under what method did the 
FEPC legislation finally pass? 

“inding it impossible to get any re- 
sults from the 21-day rule, the propo- 
nents of FEPC brought it up under Cal- 
endar Wednesday and the bill was 
passed, with amendments, on February 
22 and 23. 

In other words, the FEPC bill finally 
was considered under a method that has 
existed in the House for 41 years and 
would have continued to exist, com- 
pletely intact, whether the former power 
of the Rules Committee had been re- 
stored or not. 

Consider this: In 14 months only two 
bills have been called up for considera- 
tion through the 21-day method and in 
both cases four other methods were 
available to bring the bills to the floor 
without going through the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

If there was a power grab involved in 
the controversy over the House rules, the 
21-day rule itself constitutes the grab. 


The 21-day rule gives the Speaker of the 
House a great deal more power over leg- 
islation, as evidenced by the fact that 
Mr. LESINSKI never did receive recogni- 
tion by the Speaker under the 21-day 
rule to bring FEPC to the House floor. 

The rules of the House are very com- 
plex and I blame no one unfamiliar with 
legislative procedure for failure to un- 
derstand their intricacies, but it should 
be remembered that the House consists 
of 435 Members and that every Congress 
sees approximately 20,000 legislative 
measures introduced. The rules of the 
House have been built out of practice and 
experience and they have been designed 
to make it possible for the most impor- 
tant legislation to have priority. 

When the rules are tampered with in 
order to gain certain political objectives 
or to promote pet measures, the Ameri- 
can people are done a great disservice. 

What is needed in Congress is more 
serious and better-informed students of 
government who will consider the wel- 
fare of the peaple as a whole, and not 
bow to pressure to upset a tested and 
tried system simply to gain a single 
objective. 

I think the preservation of the finan- 
cial soundness of our Government is far 
too important to risk in such a haphaz- 
ard fashion. I shall follow the dictates 
of my conscience in these matters and 
the knowledge that I have gained in my 
more than 17 years as a legislator and a 
Congressman. I am always willing to 
subscribe to change when change is nec- 
essary and beneficial and I always have 
done so, but I shall never misrepresent, 
or falsify, or veil my efforts behind any 
method to achieve any goal. 

We must remember that necessary 
rules on legislative procedure, many 
times restrictive, have been largely re- 
sponsible for the success of our form of 
government. 


Free Federal Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, at the request of 
Eliot Blackwelder, chairman, Palo Alto 
chapter, Atlantic Union Committee, I 
am including herewith a petition from 
various interested citizens in Palo Alto, 
Calif.: 

PALO ALTO, Catir., February 15, 1950. 

Being convinced that a union of the free 
democratic nations of the world offers the 
best hope of maintaining peace and preserv- 
ing the world from subjugation by the Com- 
munists, we, the undersigned citizens of Palo 
Alto and vicinity, in California, request Con- 
gress to adopt House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 107-111, introduced in July 1949, which 
authorizes the President to invite the na- 
tions which sponsored the North Atlantic 
treaty to send delegates to a convention “to 
explore how far their peoples, and the peo- 
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ples of such other democracies as the con- 
vention may invite to send delegates, can 
apply among them, within the framework 
of the United Nations, the principles of free 
federal union.” 

Mrs. David Starr Jordan; Mrs. Jean B, 
Blackwelder; Dr. Karl Brandt, econo- 
mist, Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University; Russel V. Lee, M. D., 
director of the Palo Alto Clinic; Tom 
C. Christy, president of T. C. Christy 
Co.; Dr. I. James Quillen, professor of 
education, Stanford University; Mrs, 
Grace Gates Mitchell; Prof. Joseph J. 
Graham; Prof. George E. Osborne, pro- 
fessor of law, Stanford University; Mrs, 
Ethel Smith Dalmadg.; Dr. George 8, 
Parks, professor of chemistry, Stan- 
ford University; Mr. Gerald R. Dal- 
madge; Mrs. Anne Parks; Mrs. A. L, 
Bruce; Mrs. Dorothy B. Wiggins; Dr. 
Arthur D. Howard, professor of geology, 
Stanford University; Mr. Almon W. 
Copley, electrical engineer (retired); 
Mr. Ithiel de Sola Pool, Hoover War 
Library; Mrs. Barbara W. Law; Dr. 
Gordon F., Ferris, professor of entomol- 
ogy, Stanford University; Dr. Eliot 
Blackwelder, professor of geology (re- 
tired); Dr. Robert E. Swain, professor 
of chemistry (retired); Dr. Ira L. Wig- 
gins, director of the Natural History 
Museum, Stanford University. 


Farm Bureau Group Backs Taxation of 
Co-op’s Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I herewith request publica- 
tion of the following article, appearing 
in the Washington Daily News, wherein 
it is reported that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has adopted a most 
commendable position relative to the 
taxation of part of the profits of farm 
cooperatives: 


FARM BUREAU GROUY BACKS TAXATION OF CO-OPS’ 
PROFITS 


(By James Daniel) 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
favors Federal taxation of part of the profits 
of farm cooperatives. 

Breaking ranks with other farm organiza- 
tion, the powerful federation told the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee 
it believed co-ops should pay income taxes 
on profits which they did not return or 
assign to their patrons. 

Such a policy would affect approximately 
half of the Nation’s 10,000 farm coopera- 
tives. These are the co-ops which claim full 
statutory tax exemption, including the priv- 
ilege of building up cash reserves not treated 
as the property of patrons, 

Donald Kirkpatrick, chief counsel for the 
Farm Bureau Federation, said his organiza- 
tion was unalterably and aggressively op- 
posed, however, to applying the Federal cor- 
poration tax to profits which were dis- 
tributed or clearly assigned to patrons. 
Such profits, he said, were really rebates and 
belonged to the patrons. 

The federation’s testimony caused a stir 
among witnesses gathered here to oppose 
a drive by the National Tax Equality Associ- 
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ation to have all co-op profits taxed at the 
same rate as ordinary corporation earn- 
ings. This rate is 88 percent after $50,000. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick told the Ways and Means 
Committee there was some dispute as to who 
represented co-op patrons, the regular farm 
organizations or the associations established 
by co-op managements. He said the Farm 
Bureau Federation had encouraged its mem- 
bers to organize hundreds of co-ops and 
consequently felt entitled to speak for co-op 
patrons as federation members. 

The Farmers Union, meanwhile, sided 
with the co-op leadership in opposing any 
Federal taxation of cooperatives. A Na- 
tional Grange representative said that elimi- 
nation of the tax exemption would yield 
little Federal revenue, 

All co-op and farm organization witnesses 
contended that co-op profits paid out in 
cash or some form of script, such as stock 
or certificates of indebtedness, should not 
be taxed while in the possession of the 
co-ops. 

Ordinary corporations pay Federal in- 
come taxes before dividends are paid to 
stockholders. Stockholders then pay an ad- 
ditional tax on their dividends as personal 
income. But farm witnesses said co-ops 
primarily were ir competition with partner- 
ships and single-owner businesses, which es- 
cape the so-called double taxation of corpo- 
ration profits. 

Representative Wirpur M. Mitts, Demo- 
crat of Arkansas, said he had heard that 
many farmers didn’t report co-op dividends 
on their personal income-tax returns. He 
suggested co-ops might withhold 10 percent 
of each dividend. At the end of a year, he 
said, farmers could apply the tax withheld 
to their own income-tax payment, or claim 
a rebate if the amount of their income-tax 
liability didn’t require the full credit. 





Slaves of Speculation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, through 


the years I have protested at every oppor- 
tunity against the system whereby spec- 
ulators are permitted to manipulate 
prices of food and fiber produced by the 
farmers of this Nation. 

Through the years, vast fortunes have 
been amassed by men who are known as 
market traders but who in reality are 
nothing more than glorified gamblers. 
As far as the farmers are concerned, 
these men play with loaded dice and 
stacked decks for they can whipsaw the 
markets regardless of the adversities that 
bear down heavily on the unprotected 
producer of the raw material of the 
larms., 

It has always been rather amusing to 
hear the hue and cry that is raised when 
efforts are made to legalize various forms 
of gambling in the States, Nation, and 
local communities yet a full blast of pub- 
lic indignation has never been turned 
upon this sinister and legalized gambling 
as practiced on the various grain and 
commodity exchanges. 

How long would the manufacturers of 
tractors, automobiles, combines, and 
Oi.ner products which the farmer must 





buy continue to pile up huge profits if 
the selling price of these products were 
subject to a speculative market? As a 
matter of fact, how long would the man- 
ufacturers and retailers of these and 
other products stay in business at all if 
their prices were whipsawed_up and 
down, day by day, by a bunch of 
gamblers? 

Would not it be just as logical to estab- 
lish a so-called congressional exchange 
here in Washington, D. C., and permit a 
bunch of gamblers and speculators to fix 
the wages of Representatives and Sena- 
tors each day on the basis of alleged ac- 
complishment in the matter of legisla- 
tion? 

The time is long past due for abolish- 
ment of this form of victimizing those 
who produce the new wealth of these 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith the 
following excellent article on this subject 
which is taken from the recent annual 
report of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, which maintains gen- 
eral offices at St. Paul, Minn.: 


Far from the land and untouched by the 
seasons men stand in vast halls where a 
farmer is seldom seen and play the role of the 
Fates. It is nature who spins the thread, 
making it thick or thin. But these men 
draw it out and cut it off. These are the 
speculators on the trading floors of the grain 
exchanges. With a move of the hand they 
send the price of the farmers’ grain climbing 
high or crashing down. 

Often the farmer’s grain has not been 
planted, very often it has not been har- 
vested, but the prices are already made. In 
no other business is there a comparable sit- 
uation of price-setting by men who neither 
produce nor use the product. 

The greatest of these temples of chance 
which set the farmer's price is the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Its monument to free 
trading is the $25,000,000, 44-story Board of 
Trade building. It is topped with a giant 
statue of Ceres, Goddess of Grain, who looks 
down on the stone and brick and the milling 
throngs in La Salle Street. This is what the 
profits from the farmer's grain built, as it 
also helped build Chicago. There are similar 
markets in Minneapolis, Duluth, Kansas City, 
and Omaha. But the greatest of all is 
Chicago’s. Very little actual grain is handled 
in Chicago, but the Chicago Board of Trade 
accounts for more than 80 percent of all 
futures trading on all markets. 

When the Chicago Grain Exchange was 
organized in 1848, there were no grain hedges 
or futures trading. It did not become a 
general practice until 1854. And it was not 
until 1884 that the Supreme Court estab- 
lished that contracts for future delivery were 
valid. i 

That was the period, too, of frenzied specu- 
lative corners. Some of the operations of the 
speculators in the 1880’s and 1890’s seem al- 
most unbelievable now. In May of 1887, 
one grain clique announced it held 10,000,000 
bushels of cash wheat and had 30,000,000 
more for June delivery. In one day the 
trading exceeded 100,000,000 bushels. Losses 
were more than $8,000,000. In another 
operation, a group of speculators reported it 
held 45,000,000 bushels, while another had 
30,000,000. In that hectic year about 15 
Board of Trade firms failed. 

In 1888 the most powerful operator on the 
board of trade made himself famous and mil- 
lions of dollars by a corner in wheat. Ten 
years later another Chicago millionaire 
dropped $10,000,000 in an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to achieve the same goal. A meat packer 
by the name of Armour proved his nemesis. 
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Armour sold wheat short and used ice- 
breakers to get boatloads of grain out of 
Duluth and into Chicago in December itn time 
to fulfill his contracts. 

What did all these speculative frenzies have 
to do with the farmer? Nothing. There was 
no tangible evidence that the farmer had 
ever benefited, but plenty that he had been 
harmed. The public was aroused. Congress 
investigated. 

The farmer wondered, and as he wondered 
his anger rose. What kind of a business was 
this that could buy and sell a hundred times 
over the actual amount of grain that is 
harvested in the United States? In the big- 
gest futures trading year in its history in 
1925, the Chicago Board of Trade recorded 
transactions on 26,900,000,000 bushels of 
grain. In that year the farmer harvested 
less than 5,000,000,000 bushels of grain. 
During the depression the futures trading 
dropped to 10,000,000,000 bushels in 1932. 
But that was stili more than double the 
total of all the grain grown in the United 
States that year. 

In 1922 the Federal Government stepped 
in to regulate grain trading with the estab- 
lishmént of the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion. In 1936 Congress passed the more 
stringent Commodity Exchange Act, which 
opened the doors of the grain exchanges to 
the farmer and his cooperative. The fu- 
tures market is, in fact, a speculative market. 
The grain traders say that it is the heart of 
existing grain trade mechanism. 

But is it a necessity or a luxury? The 
farmer still wonders. Nearly all of the grain 
exchanges Outside of the United States al- 
ready are partly or wholly closed. The Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange has been operating on 
“half-time” for many years. 

The farmer knows that speculation is only 
one force amoug many that set the price 
cycles. But like any form of gambling, it 
opens the market to hysterical panics and 
booms. During periods of inflation it helps 
to force prices up to levels which the con- 
sumer cannot afford to pay. During periods 
of depression it helps to force prices down 
to a level which bankrupts the farmer. The 
farmer has a right to ask, “Is this necessary?” 

The size of the farmer’s monthly telephone 
bill is not determined by the price at which 
American Telephone & Telegraph stock is 
quoted on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Neither is the price of a Chevrolet truck set 
by trading in General Motors stock. 

Yet, the price of wheat that goes into 
bread, the wool and cotton that goes into 
clothes, is determined in substantial part 
by the futures prices on the New York and 
Chicago exchanges. The consumer has a 
right to join with the farmer and ask, “Is 
this necessary?” 





Surplus Food Commodities 


EXTENSI 


HON. 


N OF REMARKS 


1AROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding a list of names and addresses 
of State offices in North and South Da- 
kota which can approve applications of 
welfare agencies for surplus food for dis- 
tribution to needy families. This sup- 
plements the lists submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hreset- 
TON], the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PuHIuuips], the gentleman from Oregon 


— a ~ sn ene 
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(Mr. ANGELL], and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota: O. F. Beyer, area super- 
visor, 623 Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 

South Dakota: Harold S. Freeman, State 
superintendent of public instruction, Pierre, 
8S. Dak. 


Country Editors Say United States Headed 
for Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record a most informative editorial 
from the Livingston Manor Times, of 
Livingston Manor, in my district: 


COUNTRY EDITORS SAY UNITED STATES HEADED 
FOR SOCIALISM 


A total of 78 percent of the country editors 
of America fear that our country is headed 
toward socialism, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the American Press magazine. A 
three-page questionnaire was sent to 500 
country editors all over the United States, 
and included the editor of the Livingston 
Manor Times. 

The survey is interesting because editors 
usually reflect the opinions of the average 
citizen in their community. Although tax 
reforms were included second in importance, 
the editors listed five important things for 
Congress to do, as follows: 

Enact reforms proposed by the Hoover 
Commission. 

Curb welfare-state bills. 

Strengthen and streamline defense and 
take action to restore confidence of business 
in the future. 

On the present Taft-Hartley bill, 57 per- 
cent voted to leave it as it is. Your editor, 
with 26 percent more, advised making it 
more stringent. Only 5 percent wanted it 
repealed. 

In curtailment of Government costs, we 
joined with 90 percent other editors in sug- 
gesting a major reduction in the number of 
Federal employees; went along with 62 per- 
cent in favor of repeal of luxury taxes; voted 
with 85 percent in favor of income-tax sim- 
plification; voted with 49 percent in favor of 
social-security expansion; voted with 59 per- 
cent against any increase in social-security 
benefits; voted against any ban on liquor ad- 
vertising with 79 percent of the editors; and 
voted with 57 percent in favor of compulsory 
military training. 

Only 14 percent of the editors voted in 
favor of a return to prohibition, 86 percent 
including your editor voted against it. Only 
23 percent voted that governmental author- 
ity and the expense it entails should remain 
as it is. This paper with 71 percent of the 
other editors felt that considerable author- 
ity should be returned to the States, to 
take care of their individual problems. 

On the question of compulsory health 
insurance 89 percent voted in favor. 

On the vote for a reduction of aid to 
foreign countries, 54 percent voted in favor 
of a reduction. (We voted to eliminate it 
entirely.) 

On the vote for reduction of farm subsidies, 
64 percent of the editors voted in favor of 
reduction. We voted to eliminate all sub- 


sidies, as unfair to the average citizen and 
taxpayer. 

One of the closest fights was on the ques- 
tion of income taxes, showing 39 percent in 
favor of reducing taxes only if the budget 
can be balanced; 36 percent who voted to 
leave taxes as they are to balance the budget 
and create a surplus if possible and 21 
percent who voted that taxes should be re- 
duced 20 percent immediately, whether the 
budget is balanced or not. We voted with 
the 21 percent, as we felt that with a reduc- 
tion in the number of Federal employees, 
reduction in subsidies and elimination of 
Marshall fund aid, and elimination of crack- 
pot theories there would be more than ample 
to balance the budget. 

EpiTor’s NoTE.—We were surprised to learn 
that a majcrity of the country editors felt 
about the same as we do about national 
affairs. Even with a sharp curtailment in 
national expenditures it will take a lifetime 
of taxpaying by our children and grandchil- 
dren to take this Government out of the 
red. We could be a very happy Nation if 
we could eliminate the burden of taxation 
which now takes very close to 40 cents out 
of every dollar we earn. It is also interesting 
to realize that probably 50 percent of the 
editors who answered the questions sent out 
by the American Press Association were pre- 
sumably democratic in policy, while they 
might not favor many of the theories of the 
New Deal or the Square or Fair Deal, 


The Coal Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Not Just a Gesture,” which ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star on 
February 25, 1950, as follows: 


NOT JUST A GESTURE 


Passage of a substitute for the Administra- 
tion’s Fair Employment Practices bill by the 
House was not, as an ardent Fair Dealer put 
it, “just a gesture.” It was a solid victory 
both for civil rights and for common sense. 
The House-passed bill creates an FEPC which 
would work closely with State and local 
agencies to discourage discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race or religion. It 
would not have police powers of enforce- 
ment, whivh too many departments of gov- 
ernment are using now to harass the people. 
It would have tremendous influence, how- 
ever, through its power to investigate to pub- 
licize its findings and to persuade employers 
to bar discriminatory practices. 

Prejudice is not something that can be 
forced out of existence by fines and im- 
prisonment. It cannot be cured by police 
action, but only by education and publicity 
and voluntary acceptance of equal rights. 
This country is too big, and its social struc- 
ture too varied for any single Federal agency 
to set out a rule of thumb banning employ- 
ment discrimination that will be fair, just, 
and effective. Each community must work 
out its own problems. 

What a Federal FEPC can do, is to show 
these communities how to ease discrimina- 
tions, and to bring the full light of publicity 
on those areas where discrimination is the 
most severe, One of the main reasons for the 
existence of discrimination is public igno- 
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rance of the problems of those minorities that 
are hard pressed. 

We hope the Senate follows the example of 
the big majority of the House and passes an 
FEPC bill which uses the means of persua- 
sion and education rather than force. We 
congratulate every member of the Hoosier 
delegation in the House in both parties for 
his vote on this FEPC bill, 


The American Press Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, according to 
an article in the American Press, Febru- 
ary 1950 issue, 78 percent of country 
editors fear United States is headed for 
socialism. Over 500 editors in reply to 
the American Press poll, tell what ac- 
tion they think Congress should take on 
leading issues of 1950. 

In answer to the question, “What do 
you consider to be the two most impor- 
tant things for Congress to accomplish 
at the new session?” 79 percent demand- 
ed a balanced budget, reduction of Gov- 
ernment costs or cuts in Federal pay 
rolls; 85 percent would like to see the tax 
laws rewritten and simplified. 

The editors also advocate the follow- 
ing: 

Enact reforms proposed by Hoover 
Commission. 

Curb welfare-state bills. 

Strengthen and clarify foreign policy. 

Strengthen and streamline defense. 

Take action to restore the confidence 
of business in the future. 

To the question: “Assuming that every- 
one would like to see Government costs 
cut, check each of the following proposals 
which you think would be practical and 
advisable,” the following answers were 
forthcoming: 

Major reduction in number of Federal 
employees, 90 percent. 

Reduction of farm subsidies, 64 per- 
cent. 

Across-the-board cut in funds pro- 
vided for all Government departments, 
62 percent. 

Reduction of funds for aiding foreign 
countries, 54 percent. 

Reduction of Federal expenditures for 
social services, 53 percent. 

Reduction of Federal funds for hous- 
ing, 37 percent. 

Reduction of funds for veterans, 31 
percent. 

Reduction of Federal expenditures for 
schools, hospitals, and institutions, 21 
percent. 

Reduction in appropriations for armed 
forces, 20 percent. 

What editors want done about pro- 
posed legislation: 

Compulsory health insurance: Yes, 8 
percent; no, 89 percent; no answer, 3 
percent. 

Taft-Hartley law: Repeal, 5 percent; 
less stringent, 10 percent; no changes, 
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57 percent; more stringent, 26 percent; 
no answer, 1 percent. 

Liquor and cigarette taxes: Repeal, 3 
percent; reduce, 21 percent; increase, 36 
percent; no change, 30 percent; no 
answer, 10 percent. 

Luxury taxes: Repeal, 62 percent; no, 
37 percent; no answer, 1 percent. 

Income-tax simplification: Yes, 85 per- 

ent; no, 11 percent; no answer, 4 per- 
cent. 

Social-security expansion: Yes, 49 
percent; no, 46 percent; no answer, 5 
percent. 

Increase social-security benefits: Yes, 
36 percent; no, 59 percent; no answer, 
5 percent. 

an on liquor ads: For, 20 percent; 
against, 79 percent; no answer, 1 per- 
cent. 

Compulsory military training: For, 57 
percent; against, 41 percent; no answer, 
2 percent. 





Last Year Out of Every Hundred Oil 
Wells Drilled, 85 Were Costly Fail- 
ures—Only 15 Percent Resulted in 
Profit to the Operators—Producers Can 
Only Stay in Business by Discovering 
New Wells as Sources of Supply as 
Old Wells Run Dry—This Entails the 
Hazardous Risk of Even More Invested 
Capital 
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Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I noticed 
in the papers on Thursday last that con- 
gressional sanction will be sought to in- 
crease the importation of oil from foreign 
countries in order to increase dollar 
credits in Great Britain. 

Almost immediately I came upon an- 
other similar proposal from a high official 
of Government. This time it was that 
Congress should provide unemployment 
wages to such of our workers as will lose 
their jobs due to the planned importa- 
tion in the coming year of a billion dol- 
lars worth of foreign manufactured goods 
to be imported into this country, in order 
to give the foreign nations more dollar 
credits. 

ifr. Speaker, I am definitely against 
legislation looking to these ends. I am 
in favor of retaining American markets 
for all products of the soil and the toil 
of the peoples of our country to the 
American producers of those products, 
who work in the mines, the mills, in our 
factories, and on our farms. 

There is still another economically un- 
sound and fallacious proposal being con- 
sidered as of this very hour by the Ways 
and Means Committee of this House. 
This, sir, has to do with changing the 
historic rate of depletion on our oil and 
gas wells in these United States. The 
immediate effect of that proposal, if 
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enacted into law, would be to curtail, 
if not abate almost in toto, all explora- 
tory operations looking to the develop- 
ment of new sources of oil and other 
petroleum products in our own country. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing in life should be 


permitted to imperil the economic 
strength and the well-being of the peo- 
ple of these United States, for upon that 
strength, well-being, and security is de- 
pendent not alone the peace and security 
of our own Nation, but the peace and 
security of the world. 

I have no conception whatever as to 
the mental processes that cause Amer- 


ican public officials to even consider—" 


much less make—such proposals. 

First, we tax our people or put them 
under greater bonded debt to give bil- 
lions of dollars in Marshall-plan aid to 
rehabilitate the foreign governments 
after we rebuild their industrial plants 
with that money and set them up in 
business to produce goods identical with 
those historically produced in America; 
next we proceed to make arrangements 
whereby the rehabilitated foreign in- 
dustries and workers can drive our own 
manufacturers out of our own foreign 
markets with which we long served our 
manufactured goods. 

Now the ECA wants the American 
consumers to buy these foreign made 
goods—pay them cash for what we im- 
port, shut down our own factories and 
tax our own people still more to pay 
unemployment wages to the American 
workers who lose their jobs as a result 
of the increased imports. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot conceive of this 
House giving serious consideration to 
such a proposal, regardless of the source 
from which it stems. 

To dry up our domestic sources of oil 
would without question increase unem- 
ployment in these United States, decrease 
the availability of that highly strategic 
material to our armed forces and increase 
the cost of our national defense. 

In my address to this House on the 

roposal to reduce the rate of depletion 
on oil and gas wells in order to increase 
the Federal revenue—and which talk I 
made last Wednesday, stated: 

Second only to the defense of this Nation 
and the continuing efforts to promote peace 
throughout the world, is the problem of keep- 
ing our people gainfully employed. 

For this Congress to upset the oil economy 
of our country would certainly add to the 
now increasing unemployment of our peo- 
ples, and certainly entail a loss to our own 
national economy which -would outshadow 
any additional tax revenue that might tem- 
porarily be collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the next 12 or 24 months. 

Unemployment in these United States is 
now markedly on the increase. The United 
States Bureau of the Census reported that 
there are now four and one-half million 
unemployed in these United States. Fur- 
thermore, they pointed out that this figure 
had risen 1,000,000 between December and 
January—to a new postwar high of four and 
one-half million persons on the rolls of the 
unemployed. 


Mr. Speaker, at that time I further 
stated: 

If we change the historic rate of deple- 
tion now applied, the increased cost of main- 
taining the armed services of the Nation— 
which today use directly and indirectly hun- 
dreds of millions of gallons of various types 
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of gasoline, lubricating oils, and gaseous 
fuels—will have to be met by increasing the 
appropriation which we in this Congress 
make annually for the support of our Army, 
Navy, and our Air Force. 


Mr. Speaker, there was no menace to 
our national defense in World War I and 
World War II comparable to the danger 
and damage inflicted by the submarine 
blockade _established by the Germans. 
This is a matter about which I am fully 
informed with respect to World War I 
inasmuch as it was a shipbuilding firm 
which I organized that won the award 
for having built more ships in United 
States Gulf ports in World War I than 
all other shipyards put together. World 
War I saw a frenzied rush to build ships 
in order to offset the losses from the pack 
of submarines that the German Kaiser 
had then unleashed against American 
shipping. 

The same kind of submarine warfare 
was unleashed in World War II. Billions 
were spent to replace the ships that were 
being sunk practically every hour of the 
day and night. 

It was not generally known during 
World War II, submarine sinkings had 
become so bad that all ships were under 
order to return to land-locked harbors 
at night if they were within a certain 
range of shore. 

It is a matter of record that persons 
standing on the shore actually saw the 
enemy submarines chasing merchant 
vessels around a promontory in Mobile 
Bay. 

It is common knowledge today that the 
greatest strength the Russians could pit 
against us would be that infamous pack 
of schnorkel submarines which they cap- 
tured from the Germans—and the addi- 
tional hundreds of that type now in 
course of construction in shipyards be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

With these facts in mind, need I point 
out to this House what would happen 
if the next war found these United States 
wholly dependent upon foreign sources 
for oil. I would have you know that they 
would be so dependent were this Congress 
to change the existing rate of depletion 
on our oil wells. 

As I stated last Thursday, the money 
which the independent, the wildcats, 
and the major oil companies reinvest in 
the exploration and the development of 
new oil ficlds in order to insure the 
domestic needs of this Nation is money 
which they recaptured from the capital 
invested in the oil wells which are now 
being or have been pumped dry during 
more than a quarter of a century that 
the developers of the petroleum industry 
have used this historically established 
rate of depletion. 

The depletion reserves which they es- 
tablish constitute sort of a revolving 
fund, which is constantly being rein- 
vested, to insure this Nation an adequate 
supply of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts more needful and necessary each day 
to the defense of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reliably and author- 
itatively informed that even under the 
rates now applicable to the petroleum in- 
dustry with respect to depletion that 
profits in the oil industry during the past 
25 years have averaged 22 percent less 
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than have the profits of the average 
manufacturing corporations in these 
United States. A comparative study be- 
tween the profits of the petroleum indus- 
try and the manufacturing industry dis- 
closed that only in the year of 1933 and 
in the darkest days of the depression did 
the oil industry show a greater return 
than that of manufacturers, and in that 
year the oil companies earned a mere 1 
percent on the net worth. 

In still another year—that of 1925— 
25 years ago—they earned as much as did 
the manufacturers. 

Mr. Speaker, in the year 1949 just 
closed—the profits of the oil industry 
showed a greater marked decline than 
those for industrial corporations in gen- 
eral. While the capital investment of 
the petroleum industry has been rap‘dly 
increased, the result has been that the 
rate of return on the net worth has 
probably dropped substantially below that 
of industrial corporations. 

That fact becomes evident to even the 
most casual observer concerned with 
analyzing investment returns. In the 
10-year period ending in 1948, and in- 
cluding all the so-called prosperous war 
years, the dividends paid by the large oil 
companies averaged less than 5 percent 
of the net worth, while dividends paid by 
industrial corporations was slightly more 
than 7 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I would have you and my 
colleagues who sit in this House realize 
that the oil companies of these United 
States have been compelled to sink back 
into exploratory and other development 
work more than half of all the earnings 
in order to replace the wells which have 
become depleted by pumping in order 
to provide the necessary expansion to 
keep up their operations. 

Additionally thereto, they have been 
compelled to go into the market and bor- 
row substantial sums of money as is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the years 1944 
to 1948, 21 of these companies secured 
more than a billion dollars of outside 
capital by borrowing and the issuance 
of outstanding stocks. All of these funds 
in addition to stockholders’ earnings were 
retained in the business and reinvested 
in furthering the development of the in- 
dustry. 

It is highly significant that the stock- 
holders’ investment in 21 companies 
alone increased by nearly $5,000,000,000 
between 1937 and 1938, whereas the aver- 
age high and low quotations on the stocks 
of the companies’ security values show 
an increase of but $3,200,000,000 in a 
highly inflated security market. 

I am laboring this House with statisti- 
cal figures because to my personal knowl- 
edge and experience they reflect a feel- 
ing on the part of investors that most of 
the funds invested in recent years have 
been made in high-cost property and 
which will be even less profitable prop- 
erties than those which are now being 
pumped out and depleted. 

Mr. Speaker, and it seems most appro- 
priate that I should address you per- 
sonally with respect to this question, be- 
cause of the fact that your home town of 
Bonham, Tex., is virtually in the heart 
of America’s greatest oil-producing area. 
I don’t have to tell Sam Raysurn that in 











exploring for oil only 15 out of every 100 
wells drilled are productive of oil. More- 
over, I don’t have to remind the Speaker 
that in further development work in a 
discovered oil field 85 percent of all addi- 
tional wells drilled are found to be dry 
holes. 

I knew, Mr. Speaker, when I drilled 
Boykin Well No. 1 in Washington County, 
Ala., that despite the most incursive and 
intensive geodetic work and geology, and 
the use of the most modern and expen- 
sive methods of exploration, 85 percent 
of all wells drilled, at the loss of hun- 
dreds of millions of investment capital, 
were costly failures that brought in 
nothing but dry holes. 

Mr. Speaker, so you see there is noth- 
ing new about the expenses of and the 
hazards faced by the oil industry as I 
have just recited them. It was because 
of these facts that the second session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, ~7yhich met 
25 years ago, realized that oil operators 
could only be expected to risk their capi- 
tal if they were allowed to recover on 
successful ventures the costs on their un- 
successful ventures. 

Because of the risks and the hazards 
involved in these oil operations, the op- 
erators, of a certainty, must be permit- 
ted to realize a gain on all of their suc- 
cessful wells in order to compensate for 
the loss that is made on the unsuccess- 
ful ones which they develop. 

The question of the per centum rates 
of depletion has nothing to do with past 
costs. It is replacement cost which has 
to be counted as the capital necessary to 
be recovered before this Government be- 
gins to tax the oil properties if we are 
to encourage our operators into continu- 
ing to take the hazards of losing their 
capital in these financial risks. 

This Congress has recognized that 
principle since the day that taxes were 
first made applicable to income by the 
Federal Government. In that act pro- 
vision was made to permit oil and gas 
producers or at least those who were 
successful in the business to recover cap- 
ital value. 

It was because of the foregoing that 
the Sixty-ninth Congress authorized a 
percentage depletion allowance on the 
production of oil and gas. They did so 
because they recognized the tremen- 
dously hazardous nature of exploration 
by these resources and because unlike 
any other business transaction, oil pro- 
duction values and sale are the sole basic 
capital asset of the owners. 

It was only after extended studies had 
been made looking to more extensive ex- 
ploratory operations in developing new 
oil fields that the Sixty-ninth Congress 
gave consideration to a modification of 
existing laws with respect to the per- 
centage of depletion allowance on oil and 
gas production 

In consideration of the peculiar finan- 
cial hazards involved in oil and gas pro- 
duction, the Congress provided for de- 
pletion based on the discovery value in 
1918. 

Congress in 1826 modified the law to 
provide that depletion of independent 
producing leases would be calculated on 
the basis of 27.5 percent of the gross 
income or 50 percent of the net income 
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on each lease, whichever was the smaller, 
and all experiences in the United States 
during the past 25 years clearly show 
that the national economy in genera] 
and our oil economy in particular has 
tremendously benefited by the foresight 
of that Congress. 

During the quarter century that this 
present allowance has been in effect it 
has proven admirably suited to the pur. 
pose of increasing development of oil 
and gas resources, in promoting the na- 
tional welfare and security, and by pro- 
tecting the capital values of petroleum 
properties so that the operators are able 
to extend the proven reserves and thus 
insure replacement of the oil and. gas 
produced and consumed. 

Mr. Speaker, there are innumerable 
reasons, not alone for continuing exXist- 
ing provisions and rates, but vital eco- 
nomic and fundamentally sound finan- 
cial reasons why this House should give 
due consideration to increasing rather 
than decreasing the existing provisions, 

The principal reasons for the continu- 
ation of the existent 27142-percent rate— 
from the standpoint of costs—are as 
follows: 

First. Inasmuch as the tax provisions 
now in effect have been a major factor 
in providing adequate supplies of petro- 
leum at low prices to promote the na- 
tional defense and security they have 
become part and parcel of the industry’s 
cost and price structure. One cannot 
forget for a moment that under the 
beneficence of existing depletion rates the 
United States petroleum industry has in- 
creased the domestic production of liquid 
fuels more than 250 percent between the 
years 1926 and 1948 while at the same 
time, and despite ever-increasing labor, 
material, transportation costs and tax 
rates, the price of gasoline and petroleum 
products in general show but a percent- 
age of increase in their selling prices as 
compared to all other commodities. I 
am authoritatively and reliably advised 
from wholly disinterested and unselfish 
sources that any downward revision in 
tax regulation with respect to depletion 
would not do otherwise than jeopardize 
the future domestic supplies and inevita- 
bly increase prices to the consumer. 

Second. No one will gainsay the fact 
that an increase in taxes on petroleum 
products would result in increasing pro- 
duction costs at least to the amount of 
the additional taxes and thereby influ- 
ence price to the consumer. More im- 
portant still, is the fact that increased 
taxes on oil production would immedi- 
ately reduce the incentive for exploratory 
and development work by inhibiting the 
more extensive use of new venture capi- 
tal. Argument might be made that if 
the upward price adjustment of the fin- 
ished product was made promptly enough 
the effect on incentive to develop new 
sources of supply might be minimized, 
but it would be minimized only at the 
expense of the consumer taxpayers in 
paying a higher price for the finished 
product. 

It is always to be remembered that the 
United States Government itself is prob- 
ably one of the largest single consumers 
of oil and gas in these Urited States. 
Therefore, the Federal Government 
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would itself be called upon to pay in- 
creased prices for all petroleum prod- 
ucts as a direct result of congressional 
action in effecting a downward revision 
in rates applicable to the depletion on 
oil wells. 

I am advised by one of the tax experts 
in the Ways and Means Committee that 
an increase in tax of 20 cents a barrel on 
oil would have to be offset by an advance 
in price of approximately 35 cents a bar- 
rel in order that the industry realize the 
same net income after paying a tax rate 
of 38 percent. 

It is because of that fact that I have 
said that if prices did not immediately 
advance in the amount equal to the in- 
crease in cost that the incentive to de- 
velop new resources and new sources of 
oil and gas would be reduced and the 
supply of domestic oils soon decline. 

Mr. Speaker, to you my colleagues 
who now sit on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and the House Armed 
Services Committee, I would particularly 
direct your attention to the fact that a 
decline in supply would directly imperil 
the national security by reducing do- 
mestic productive capacity thus making 
the United States more and more de- 
pendent on foreign oil supplies. 

The records of our Government clearly 
give evidence that the impact of any 
changes on petroleum prices would nec- 
essarily be sharp and prompt because 
current price levels only permit a mod- 
erate return on the industry’s invest- 
ment even under existing tax provisions. 
Normally, it would be expected and as- 
sumed that operations on petroleum dis- 
covery and production should return 
large earnings because of the enormous 
hazard involved. The records, however, 
disclose that the rate of return on in- 
vestment in petroleum operations has 
generally been less than that for manu- 
facturing industry as a whole. It is, 
therefore, inconsistent with good busi- 
ness practices for this Congress to expect 
anybody to continuing the risk of addi- 
tional capital in further oil development 
unless prices advanced at least enough 
to compensate for the oil tax for the 
higher costs resulting in any change of 
regulations whatever that might effect 
the industry. 

The fundamental need for full com- 
prehension of the danger inherent in 
changing the present regulations made 
applicable to oil and gas production lies 
in the peculiar and hazardous nature of 
petroleum production. Unlike other 
business activities the production of oil 
and gas involves the sale of a basic asset 
which the operator must replace at con- 
siderable risk and steadily increasing 
costs in order to continue in business. 
The oil and gas reserves constitute the 
principal capital asset of all petroleum 
producers, be they “independent,” “wild- 
cat” or “major” producers. These assets 
are entirely used up in the act of pro- 
duction and can only be replaced by 
risking more new capital to locate and 
develop new reserves. 

Mr. Speaker, if we want to encourage, 
or shall I say even permit, our petroleum 
producers to stay in business, if this 
Congress desires to encourage the fur- 


ther risk of the venture capital necessary 
to the expansion of our oil production, 
our tax laws must continue to provide 
for the producers to recover as capital 
the replacement cost of oil. 

The percentage depletion as histori- 
cally used and applied recognizes the 
fact that the income from oil and gas 
production includes a return of the capi- 
tal value of the properties which cannot 
be taxed as current income. In the ab- 
sence of the existing rate of percentage 
depletion efficient oil operators who have 
been successful in developing oil reserves 
at low costs would be discouraged by 
high taxes from producing from their 
properties and would generally make the 
sale by selling them to others. 

Mr. Speaker, now note this well. The 
new owner to whom they might sell 
would have a cost basis for his depletion 
comparable with the allowance for the 
percentage depletion currently used and 
which should be permitted the original 
operator if he continued to produce the 
property. 

What sense, I ask, is there, Mr. Speak- 
er, in compelling the original producer to 
sell his property, that others may exploit 
it in order to meet the letter and the 
spirit of a thoroughly unsound legisla- 
tive request made to alter the historic 
rate of 27.5 percent that has been in use 
for the last quarter of a century? 

Mr. Speaker, time, experience, and the 
returns enjoyed, not alone in income to 
the Federal Treasury, but in the volume 
of petroleum products to the American 
people have proven to be a simple as well 
as equitable method of allowing produc- 
ers of oil and gas to recover their re- 
placement costs of that peculiar asset as 
it is produced and sold. 

The percentage depletion of 27.5 per- 
cent of the gross income has operated to 
carry out the original intent and purpose 
of Congress in the Revenue Act of 1926 
in order to take into account the risks 
which result in a high proportion of un- 
successful venture in order to encourage 
the operator to engage in the search for 
oil. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no single in- 
dustry in these United States which even 
approximates the magnitude of the pe- 
troleum industry that is in any manner 
comparable to it. EI speak from experi- 
ence when I say that I have paid dearly 
for the knowledge gained of the subject 
upon which I am addressing my col- 
leagues today. 

There was no pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow which I hit in the dry hole 
7,500 feet below the surface on my prop- 
erty in Alabama. Needless to say, after I 
lost the money spent on that venture- 
some investment, I more or less quit the 
oil business the day I hit bottom, and am 
now one of the thousands of wildcatters 
who ventured their hard-earned cash 
and accumulated savings in the quest for 
oil. 

Thank God, however, there still are 
intrepid men who have since come into 
my State and having both a deep knowl- 
edge of and faith in the exploratory 
operations, the surface and deep geology, 
are willing to carry on and bring in an 
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oil field that I am as sure exists be- 
neath the surface as I am sure that I 
am standing here on this floor. 

The congressionally established per- 
centage depletion allowance established 
by this Congress is the primary factor 
that will operate to stimulate the ex- 
pansion and drilling necessary to pro- 
vide the supply of liquid fuels required 
by a dynamic economy for both peace 
and war in our modern world. 

Ponder upon one statement which I 
hitherto made when I pointed out that 
the domestic production of petroleum 
liquids has increased by more than two 
and one-half times between the years 
1926 and 1948. 

Mr. Speaker, that abundant supply 
of petroleum has revolutionized Amer- 
ican life. It has increased the produc- 
tion of our farmers and our workers. 
It has made life more agreeable, more 
pleasant and of greater ease for every- 
one. 

Because of the ample supplies of pe- 
troleum that have been generated un- 
der existing economic forces, the price 
of petroleum products from the lowest 
grade of its waxes to the highest grade 
of its oils made use of for medicinal 
purposes, the prices of petroleum prod- 
ucts to our people here in these United 
States have been so low that the great 
mass of the people have enjoyed the 
benefits of its existence in our soils, its 
production and marketing by our indus- 
try to an extent unequaled anywhere 
else in all the world. 

Mr. Speaker, now hear me well on 
this. The price of gasoline in the serv- 
ice stations throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States today, ex- 
clusive of taxes, was only 144 cents per 
gallon more in 1949 than it was in 1926. 
This was again a mere 7 percent increase 
in price, as compared with an average in- 
crease of 55 percent for all other com- 
modities, sold in general throughout our 
land. 

The quality of gasoline sold, however, 
is so greatly superior to the quality of 
the gasoline sold in 1926 that the motor- 
ist of today can and does operate much 
heavier car, and for the same or less 
fuel cost per mile, than he drove the 
lighter car of 1926. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
Index of Petroleum and Production 
Prices—shows that the price level in 1949 
was only a mere 12 percent higher than 
in 1926, a gain far smaller than is the 
55 percent advanced for commodities in 
general. 

The marked success of the prevailing 
tax and other circumstances attending 
the production of adequate supplies of 
liquid fuels at low.costs, does more to 
point out to this House the foolhardiness 
of risking a change that would destroy 
the adequacy and price of a commodity 
than all the words that can be spoken. 

Mr. Speaker, custom and use by the 
petroleum industry have made the con- 
gressionally established tax provision 
applicable to that industry for the past 
quarter of a century an integral part of 
the economy under its costs and prices. 

They have influenced the amount of 
oil discovered, the supply of oil, the cost 
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of production, and consequently the price 
of the finished product. 

Moreover, the existing tax provisions 
have served the national interests by 
promoting the discovery and the devel- 
opment of oil, and by making available 
enormous quantities at low prices. 

Cheap petroleum products have proven 
of inestimable worth to the entire na- 
tional economy, to the great automobile 
industry, the rubber industry, to the 
highway-construction industry. Fuel oil 
has powered the locomotives on our great 
transcontinental railroads, our great 
steamships, and now it is largely heating 
our homes and institutions. 

The enormous production of oil in 
these United States has stemmed out 
of and is directly traceable to the rates 
of depletion which made constant rein- 
vestments possible. The Federal Gov- 
ernment itself has received more money 
due to the special tax provision than it 
would ever have realized in the absence 
of such provision. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me say 
that the percentage-dcpletion allowance 
that this Congress in its wisdom extended 
to oil and gas production does not now 
nor has it ever applied to the refining, 
transportation and distribution of petro- 
leum. These the Congress classified as 
being phases of business similar to, if not 
identical, to other American business en- 
terprise in which the normal allowances 
for depletion is adequate to protect 
against the taxation of the capital in- 
vested as it is returned in the course of 
operations. 

There is neither anything unjust, nor 
is there special treatment accorded to 
the American petroleum industry or the 
oil industry in general. They neither ask 
nor do they receive such special treat- 
ment. It was to the benefit of the Na- 
tion’s economy that the Congress in its 
wisdom a quarter of a century ago enact- 
ed the legislation with respect to the rates 
of depletion on oil and gas development. 
That they were wise in doing it is made 
evident in every automobile that is travel- 
ing the highways of the United States to- 
day. It is evident in every oil burner in- 
stalled to heat our homes, in every ve- 
hicle that we use in national defense 
whether it flies in the air, drives on land 
or ficats or sinks into the ocean. 

The winning of World War I and World 
War II has proven the wisdom of that 
Sixty-ninth Congress and the coming 
generations will bless us for continuing to 
make use of the experiences in the past 
and retaining the present rate of deple- 
tion. 


Too Much Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
missicn granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the follow- 


ing editorial from the February 16 issue 
of the Pratt Union, a weekly newspaper 
published at Pratt, Kans. 

I am glad to bring the views expressed 
in this editorial to the attention of the 
Congress and the country. 


The basic troubles of the world, from war 
to human want, can in one way or another be 
charged to too much government. All- 
powerful government is simply a reflection 
of the loss of individual self-reliance, initi- 
ative, pride, independence of spirit, the will 
to work—the qualities which made possible 
the founding and the growth of this Repub- 
lic. We, as a people, are fortunate that we 
have not yet gone so far on the welfare-state 
road that we cannot turn back. We can still 
save ourselves from the final disaster that 
has Overcome so much of the world. But we, 
as a people, must do it ourselves. Big gov- 
ernment will not do it for us. We must ask 
ourselves this question: “Are we willing, in 
return for a mirage of material security, for 
which we pay through exhorbitant taxation, 
to sacrifice those liberties for which men 
have fought and struggled for 2,000 years?” 


Rearmament of the Arab States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include the following letter 
sent by me to the Secretary of State, 
with enclosures: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY ACHESON: I am enclosing 
a very interesting and informative letter that 
I have received from the Honorable Elihu D. 
Stone, of the American Zionist Council, 1200 
Eighteenth Street, NW., Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Stone living in Boston and being a life- 
long resident of Boston. I have known Mr. 
Stone for the past 35 years. He and I served 
together as far back as 1920 in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. I consider him one of 
my closest, friends and an honorable and 
trustworthy gentleman and@ a fine American. 
For a number of years he was Assistant 
United States Attorney in Massachusetts. I 
refer to his background as a lawyer, as an 
individual and as a legislator and the long 
years that I have known him, so you will 
understand the reasons for the confidence 
that I have in him and his opinions. 

You will note the within letter relates to 
a very important subject. I understand 
that William Green, president of the A. F. 
of L. and Philip Murray, president of the 
CIO, have taken this matter up with Presi- 
dent Truman and that the President has 
told them he would take it up with the State 
Department. As this is such a matter of 
far-reaching importance, I assume that the 
President will take it up with you. 

I know that President Truman, you and 
I and all others who recognize history, are 
very happy to establish in Palestine a free 
and independent Jewish nation, and also 
that we are anxious to see a strong and 
stable government established in Israel. 

I know that there is a tremendous amount 
of concern about the arms that are being 
furnished to the Arabs by the British Gov- 
ernment. In view of the extreme tension in 
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that section of the world and the threat that 
the giving of such arms to the Arab nations 
might be to the security of Israel, it seems 
to me to be a justifiable fear. Certainly, the 
United States would not directly or indirectly 
be a party to any situation that would result 
in an armament race being started now by 
the Israel and the Arab nations. I am sure 
that you are also aware that there is a 
tremendous interest in this situation in the 
United States, and it is not confined to 
Americans of Jewish blood. 

The within letter presents the views of Mr. 
Stone, whose views I respect and I know that 
he would not set forth his views, as stated 
in the within letter, unless he honestly felt 
that the circumstances and events warranted 
it. 

I am respectfully forwarding Mr. Stone’s 
letter and request that it receive the serious 
and immediate consideration of you and the 
State Department. I will appreciate an early 
reply on this matter. 

Sincerely yours. 


AMERICAN ZIONIST COUNCIL. 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1950. 
Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: I beg to be allowed the privi- 
lege of soliciting the exercise of your kind 
offices with reference to a problem in which 
American Jewry is deeply concerned—a prob- 
lem of maintaining peace in the Near East. 

As you know, through the United Jewish 
Appeal, American citizens of the Jewish faith 
are contributing millions of dollars to the 
Jewish Agency in Israel for the work of im- 
migration and rehabilitation of tens of thou- 
sands of homeless Jews from Europe, known 
as the DP’s, and from other countries. 

However, it is distressing to learn from 
authoritative and reliable sources that peace 
in that part of the world is being threatened 
by the unprecedented rearmament of the 
Arab nations, particularly Egypt and Iraq, 
and that the source of the supply of arms 
is Great Britain. 

I am enclosing herewith a memorandum 
which recites reliable facts relative to the 
Arab rearmament and the part played in 
it by England, as well as its accompanying 
threat of war based on authentic information 
coming from official and semiofficial Arab 
sources. 

A study of the memorandum reveals war- 
like intentions of the neighboring Arab 
states against the State of Israel. They are 
energetically preparing themselves for what 
the Arab press describes as a “second round.” 
The tremendous military appropriations in 
their budgets conclusively establishes extrav- 
agant military preparations on the part of 
the Arabs for action, and that action is in- 
tended against Israel—a fact which the Arabs 
do not conceal. The volume and the kind 
of arms purchased by the Arabs from Eng- 
land and other European nations cannot be 
said by any stretch of the imagination to be 
merely for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternal domestic tranquillity. 

Our own country, the United States of 
America, is deeply concerned in the mainte- 
nance of peace throughout the world, in- 
cluding the Near East. It is recognized that 
peace is indivisible; an aggressive military 
act anywhere is a disturbance of the peace 
everywhere. 

The United States, under the Atlantic 
Pact, is supplying arms and ammunition to 
the western European nations, including 
England, which constitutes in effect, a re- 
placement of the arms shipped by England to 
the Arab nations. In fact, we have reason 
to believe that a part of the surplus of Amer- 
ican arms left in England is today in the 
possession of Egypt and other Arab states. 
Thus, in effect, the arms are being paid for 
by the American taxpayer and, indirectly, the 








United States is contributing toward the 
rearmament of the Arab nations. As a di- 
rect result Israel is compelled to divert a 
large part of its financial resources for 
armaments in order to meet the terrible 
threat of war. 

I sincerely hope that, consistent with your 
official position, you will deem it proper to 
communicate with the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Dean Acheson, to the end that 
this terrible armament race of the Near East, 
which broods no good for mankind, shall be 
stopped. 

Indeed, the Department of State is pos- 
sessed of the appropriate means for the pur- 
pose of impressing England, and the other 
countries in western Europe, with the evil 
consequences of the delivering of arms to 
the Arab countries whose warlike designs 
against Israel is a matter of public record. 

I know, Congressman, of your love of peace 
and I am aware of your sincere friendship 
for the infant state of Israel, and the great 
service that you have rendered to the re- 
constitution of that state—a service which 
we shall always recall with deep gratitude. 
I am persuaded that you will not fail to 
see the justice of this plea and that you will 
act accordingly. 

I believe that the views expounded by me 
are representative of the feelings and senti- 
ments of American Jewry as a whole and, 
particularly, of the American Zionist move- 
ment with which I am affiliated. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
E.tnv D. STONE. 


MEMORANDUM ON REARMAMENT OF THE ARAB 
STATES 


I 


1. The Arab countries are now acquiring 
heavy arms which far exceed the necessities 
of defense or internal order. Even before 
the Security Council voted to lift the arms 
embargo on August 4, 1949, there were re- 
ports of an extraordinary arms program in 
Egypt. As soon as the embargo was lifted, 
these reports were confirmed. 

2. The 1949-50 budget approved by the 
Egyptian Parliament is fixed at 187,457,280 
Egyptian pounds, with income estimated at 
157,827,500 pounds. Part of the deficit is to 
be financed from funds provided in 1948 un- 
der a special unexpended allocation for the 
Egyptian Army. 

3. One-third of this budget—the extraor- 
dinary sum of £62,000,000 ($178,560,000)—is 
for rearmament. 

4. Thus before the lifting of the arms em- 
bargo on June 9, 1949, the United Press re- 
ported that England had decided to lift the 
embargo and on June 18, 1949, the Manches- 
ter Guardian commented: 

“The decision of the British Government 
to renew her supply of arms to the Arab 
countries, while Lausanne talks are carried 
out, sounds like a threat.” 

5. On September 4, 1949, after the arms 
embargo was lifted, the Beirut Broadcasting 
Station announced: 

“During the Palestinian war an arrange- 
ment had been made to purchase several war- 
ships. The embargo detained the sending of 
the ships. Now, the embargo being lifted, 
the ships are due in Egypt. One ship is 
harbored in Malta and is ready to leave for 
Egypt. Three other ships are still in Brit- 
ish ports and will be leaving for Egypt soon.” 

6. On October 17, 1949. the London corre- 
spondent of El Misri reported: 

“A British source indicates the arms pur- 
chase of Egypt in Britain to be worth the 
sum of I£15,000,000.” 

7. Ten days later, October 27, 1949, the 
London Daily Telegraph said: 

“It was announced here today that the 
Egyptian Government has approved the pur- 
chase from Britain of 61 military aircraft. 
This total is stated to comprise 40 Spitfire 
models, 9 Halifaxes, and 12 DH-113 night 
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fighters, which were regarded here as a new 
type and hardly considered yet in the produc- 
tion stage. Egypt has a military mission.at 
present in Britain. Spitfires are already in 
extensive use in the Egyptian Air Force, 
which is cooperating today with the RAF ina 
major exercise for the defense of the Suez 
Canal. The prospective purchases from 
Britain are part of a plan approved in May 
to spend about 53,000,000 pounds sterling on 
military equipment, including an armored 
division and an auxiliary air force. The 
Egyptian Government’s intention to estab- 
lish a factory in Egypt for the manufacture 
of ‘fighter or Spitfire’ planes and the agree- 
ment for this having been reached ‘with a 
foreign goevrnment’ were announced in the 
Senate here in July by the Minister of War 
and Marine, Haydar Pasha. The proportion 
of the cost of the aircraft from Britain that 
may be assigned against Egypt’s sterling bal- 
ances is not mentioned.” 

8. On October 31, 1949, the Overseas News 
Agency reported from London that the Egyp- 
tion airplane purchases include Vampire 
Mark Third fighters, which have a range of 
1,080 miles, maximum speed of 580 miles, top 
ceiling of 37,000 feet, and equipment of four 
cannons. Another type of plane purchased 
by the Egyptians—the Venom—is still on the 
secret list, but is reported to be superior to 
the Vampire Jet. 

9. This was confirmed on November 14, 
1949, when the New York Times in a dispatch 
from London reported that an Egyptian pur- 
chasing mission had recently visited Britain 
and contracted with the DeHaviland Aircraft 
Co., Ltd., for a substantial order of jet fighter 
planes of the latest and swiftest model. It 
was unofficially reported that the mission 
had contracted for 5 full squadrons of Vam- 
pire Jet planes with all the necessary parts 
and spares—perhaps 75 or more—at a cost 
of about .£30,000 each. These are to be 
developed by early 1951. 

10. On November 13, 1949, the New York 
Post reported in a dispatch from London 
that the Egyptian purchasing mission was 
placing orders for $45,000,000 worth of ar- 
tillery, jet aircraft, infantry equipment, and 
sea torpedo craft. 

11. On November 18, 1949, the New York 
Compass reported in a dispatch from London 
that the Egyptians had signed a contract 
for immediate delivery of three more frigates 
from the British Navy, bringing Cairo’s pur- 
chases up to six warships—three of which 
had been delivered. These ships, built be- 
tween 1941 and 1943, have 2 4-inch guns 
and 10 antiaircraft guns, and are equipped 
with an antisubmarine weapon. Three ships 
delivered to the Royal Egyptian Navy have a 
displacement each of 1,470 tons, carrying 6 
4-inch guns and 10 smaller guns. They have 
a complement of 180 men. 

12. On January 25, 1950, a spokesman for 
the Government of Israel in Tel Aviv said 
that the Egyptian Government was also pur- 
chasing submarines, large quantities of tanks 
and artillery, as well as tens of thousands 
of automatic rifles, much of this in the form 
of American war surplus in Europe. 

13. Egypt is not the only country involved 
in this rearmament program. On September 
6, 1949, Emir Arselan, Lebanese Defense Min- 
ister, was quoted by Reuters to the effect that 
Lebanon had recently received from 5 to 
10 training planes from England, and that 
another shipment was expected by the end of 
the month. On January 10, 1950, the Beirut 
Arabic radio reported that 20 aircraft had 
been sent from Egypt to Syria and another 
20 would be sent shortly. 

14. The Middle East Broadcasting Station 
announced on October 6, 1949: 

“The Syrian Government is contacting the 
British aircraft manufacturers in order to 
buy from them airplanes. The Syrian Gov- 
ernment also intends to send to England 
Syrian pilots to learn to pilot the jet air- 
planes.” 
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15. On November 6, 1949, the United Press 
reported from Washington that middle- 
eastern countries—Saudi Arabia and othners— 
had approached the United States for mili- 
tary aid and were seeking to participate 
in the $1,314,000,000 military-assistance 


- program. 


16. Manifestly, equipment of such range 
and striking power, as well as the armament 
plant recently purchased by Egypt from 
Germany, France, Sweden, and Italy, are in- 
tended for more than international order and 
security. While it is conceded that there 
may be internal unrest in Egypt—the in- 
evitable consequence of poverty—the people 
are unarmed. Jet planes and tanks, destroy- 
ers, and submarines are not needed to sub- 
due them. 

Ir 


17. It will be recalled that when the Se- 
curity Council voted to lift the arms em- 
bargo on August 4, 1949, there was wide- 
spread concern lest an armament race de- 
velop in the Near East. Israel’s representa- 
tive, Aubrey S. Eban, told the Council: 

“If the restraints imposed by the Security 
Council are entirely lifted and large-scale re- 
armament becomes the policy of Arab states, 
the Near East must become the scene of an 
armaments race. We ask ourselves whether 
the newly won peace is already so stable and 
so firm that it could easily survive the strains 
of that competition. The Security Council 
must take the responsibility of answering 
that question. For our part, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the most elementary 
prudence requires the maintenance of the 
Security Council’s present arms policy. It is 
because we regard the armistice agreements 
as a highly notable and significant achieve- 
ment that we urge the utmost caution on 
behalf of their preservation. 

“The fact that the truce observer machin- 
ery is no longer to exist does not prevent the 
Security Council from affecting the arms pol- 
icy of member states by a clear moral direc- 
tive. Such an authoritative ruling by the 
Security Council would of itself, by the in- 
fluence which it would exert on the arms sup- 
plying states, insulate the Near East against 
the worst dangers of an armaments race. 

“In urging the clear expression of the 
Security Council’s mature judgment, my 
delegation is conscious that this policy also 
conforms with the general Welfare of the 
Near East. We do not profess to understand 
how, in the existing social and economic con- 
ditions of that area, any government can 
voluntarily wish to apply the greater part of 
its resources to the purchase of lethal weap- 
ons. The stability of democratic institutions 
throughout that region can be assured not 
by competition in the purchase of arms, but 
by cooperation in the tasks of social and 
economic development. This is the general 
doctrine which Israel upholds with respect 
to the needs of its regional environment. 
If the acquisition of arms is to be the main 
pursuit of all governments in this area, then 
in all questions arising between Israel and 
the Arab states the security consideration 
is bound to assume undue weight. In these 
circumstances we feel that there is nothing 
to be lost and much to be gained by calling 
upon member states to maintain the exist- 
ing policy of the Security Council with re- 
spect to the supply of arms.” 

18. Members of the Security Council 
shared Mr. Eban’s apprehension and there 
was general agreement that care and re- 
straint must be exercised in the Middle East 
to prevent large-scale rearmament. 

19. The representative of the United King- 
dom, Sir Terrence Shone, said: 

“In this connection, there is one matter to 
which Mr. Bunche referred briefly, and to 
which Mr. Eban referred at greater lensth 
this morning, and on which I should like 
to make a brief statement. I refer to the 
supply of war matériel. In this connection, 
I would again emphasize what I believe is 
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well known to members of this Council: the 
great respect which my government has 
paid to the requirements of the truce reso- 
lution (S. 723), despite our treaty obligations 
to Arab states. We are anxious to fulfill 
our engagements to them. This, of course, 
does not mean that we wish anything in the 
nature of an arms race, to which Mr, Eban 
made allusion, to develop in the Middle East 
or anywhere else. Far from it. Any sup- 
plies of arms which we may send would be 
for the internal security and defense re- 
quirements of the states concerned. These 
are legitimate requirements for any state, 
and, insofar as the Middle East is concerned, 
are indeed essential to the normal conditions 
which we wish to, see restored. We, for cur 
part, would not be in favor of middle east- 
ern states acquiring war matériel in excess 
of their legitimate defense requirements, 
and we believe the states themselves would 
not wish to exceed such limitations.” 

20. Commenting on the statements of Mr. 
Eban and Sir Terrence Shone, Acting Medi- 
ator Bunche said: 

“Certainly, should an arms race develop in 
that area as a result of the lifting of the 
existing injunction, it would not serve the 
interests of permanent peace in the Near 
East.” 

21. But Mr. Bunche pointed out that it 
would be impossible to maintain the arms 
embargo without proper truce-observation 
machinery. Continuing, he said: 

“In the absence of a firm injunction cou- 
pled with observation machinery, the burden 
really seems to rest upon the states in a po- 
sition to ship arms. Since there is no dis- 
armament scheme of universal application, 
it would seem that the states of the Near 
East, as all others, would now be entitled to 
import such war materials as may be neces- 
sary to their national security. 

“There are relatively few states in a posi- 
tion to ship arms in large quantities. Dec- 
larations by arms-exporting states that they 
would refrain from shipping heavy arms to 
any of the parties to the Palestine dispute 
in quantities clearly beyond the reasonable 
security needs of such parties will certainly 
be helpful and reassuring. In this regard I 
have heard with great interest the statement 
just made by the representative of the 
United Kingdom on this subject.” 

22. The statement by Senator AUSTIN 
strongly affirmed American opposition to a 
rearmament race, and he properly called for 
concentration of interest and concern in 
economic development, resettlement of ref- 
ugees, the -aising of standards of living. He 
stated: 

“So far as the United States is concerned, 
it does not intend to allow the export of 
arms which would permit a competitive arms 
race in the area. Export of arms to that 


area of the world should be strictly limited 
to such arms as are within the scope of 
legitimate security requirements, again as 


recommended by Mr. Bunche. We hope that 
prudence will prevail not only among the 
parties but among all nations of the world 
which are in a position to supply arms and 
that they will pursue a policy similar to 
that which we intend to pursue. 

“It is essential that the resources of that 
area be used for peaceful purposes, for eco- 
nomic development, for the resettlement of 
refugees, and for the achievement of higher 
standards of living for the populations of 
the area. It would be tragic and wholly 
wrong if the resources of the area were to 
be dissipated in an unproductive area race.” 

23. Mr. Chauvel, of France, said: 

“I do not think that any country repre- 
sented here, nor any other country, has the 
slightest interest in unleashing an arma- 
ments race in the Near East or anywhere 
else.” 

24. These declarations surely must remain 
the settled policy of the great powers who 
are pledged to uphold the peace. Regretful- 


ly, the confidence expressed in August can 
no longer be justified. 
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25. It has been the hope of all friends of 
both the Jewish and Arab peoples that Israel 
and the Arab states would soon find it pos- 
sible to transform their armistice agree- 
ments into final lasting peace settlements. 
It is the conviction of most observers—based 
on the successful negotiations of the armis- 
tice accords—that such a peace settlement 
can be consummated if Israel and the Arab 
states can engage in direct negotiations. 

26. But it is clear that such negotiations 
will be retarded rather than accelerated if 
the balance is upset in the Near East, if one 
side is rearmed and if the interests of the 
people are diverted to military channels. 
There are still war parties in every Arab 
state who are eager for a second round in 
which they can recoup their losses, remove 
the stigma, and exculpate themselves from 
the responsibility of their last defeat. 

27. It may be argued that it is not the pur- 
pose of the Arab states to use their arms 
against Israel. What better evidence is 
available than the declarations of the Arabs 
themselves? They are being given the tools. 
They have announced their intentions. 
They have no other identifiable enemy in 
sight. What basis is there for the belief 
that “‘the second round” is not, in fact, in 
preparation? 

28. Thus Egyptian journalists have writ- 
ten freely of a renewal of hostilities despite 
the conclusion of the armistice agreement, 
and high officials in Arab governments have 
made their views public. 

29. On March 9, 1949, Mohammed Et’Tabi 
wrote in Akhar Sa’A, a Cairo weekly: 

“The armistice may possibly be permanent, 
the Palestine problem may possibly be set- 
tled. And such a ‘peace’ may be lasting, 
but this would be but an official peace be- 
tween governments, because the Arab peo- 
ples * * * will never make their peace 
with the Jews, but will continue to proclaim 
the blood feud between them, which they 
will recall each time the fate of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees at the hands 
of the Jews be recalled. * * * This the 
Arab people will remember to the end of 
time * * * until Allah sends a saviour. 
For a second Hitler will yet arise from among 
the Arab peoples and then, woe to the Jews.” 

30. On May 14, 1949, 1 year to the day 
after the Egyptian forces had launched their 
unsuccessful invasion of Palestine, the Akh- 
bar El Yom, a Cairo paper of standing in 
the court, wrote: 

“The Palestine war is not yet over. Egyp- 
tian blood which drenched the soil of Pal- 
estine has laid a path along which we are 
in duty bound to tread to clinch the victory 
for which our martyrs fought.” 

31. A spokesman of the Egyptian foreign 
office was quoted on June 30, 1949, by the 
Near East Broadcasting Station as follows: 

“We are still at war with the Jews even 
though the Egyptian Army has ceased fir- 
ing.” 

32. On September 29, 1949, the Cairo 
weekly, Akhar Sa’A, describing life in Israel, 
wrote: 

“This is a short account but the enemy 
against whom we fought but yesterday and 
against whom we may still fight at any min- 
ute * * * the fight is not yet over.” 

33. In Iraq, government leaders constantly 
speak the language of war. Thus, on May 
1, 1949, the Iraqi Ministry of Defense as- 
sured the people that Iraqi brigades return- 
ing from the Palestine war were coming back 
merely to rest and to prepare for the renewal 
of the Holy War at some opportune moment 
in the future. 

34. The Foreign Minister of Iraq was re- 
ported by a Cairo daily, El Ahram, on May 4, 
1949, as telling parliament: 

“We must all unite in strong opposition to 
Zionism in order utterly to destroy it.” 
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35. On June 28, 1949, Radio Baghdad 
broadcast: 

“The Jews are our enemies irrespective of 
how conciliatory they may be, and irre- 
spective of how peaceful their intentions, 
We shall never cease planning for the day 
of revenge, for the second round, when the 
Jews will be driven from our soil.” 

36. On September 10, 1949, the same sta- 
tion, in its English translation, stated: 

“The Arabs are determined to continue 
their struggle against Zionism to the very 
end. This small group of adventurers and 
thieves will regret they ever aroused the 
Arab people to open conflict.” 

37. On August 9, 1949, Dr. Fadel Jamali, 
Iraq’s delegate to the United Nations, stated 
in Baghdad, according to Falastin and the 
Near East Broadcasting station: 

“Unless the ministries cf education in the 
various Arab countries plan now to educate 
a new generation of active youth who will 
not be satisfied with words alone, there is no 
doubt that the Arabs will lose the second 
rouni [of the war against Israel] just as they 
lost the first.” 

38. Similar talk of a second round comes 
from Syria. On June 27, 1949, Radio Da- 
mascus stated: 

“The Arabs have lost the first round of 
the Palestine war because they followed the 
advice of the British and the Americans. 
They will not be so short-sighted in the sec- 
ond round. * * * We must increase our 
military strength and build a large number 
of dmmunition factories. Then we shall be 
victorious, and the Jews will be thrown into 
the sea.” 

39. Even though the Syrian-Israel armi- 
stice agreement had been concluded, Al 
Nazzer, a Syrian daily paper, wrote on July 
23, 1949: 

“We would say frankly to all the Arab 
states and to all the Arab people now that 
the curtain has finally fallen on what we 
hope to be the first round of the Palestine 
struggle—may this armistice be of short 
duration, during which time we may en- 
deavor to reinforce ourselves and increase 
our potential in order that we may destroy 
the dangers which surround us before they 
succeed in destroying us.” 

40. In Lebanon, former Foreign Minister 
Camille Chamoun told the press on March 
22, 1949: 

“The war in Palestine will be renewed 
sooner or later. The Arabs cannot rely on the 
armistic agreement with the Jews.” 

41. And the pan-Arab newspaper, El- 
Khayat, wrote on June 16, 1949: 

“We are at war with the Jews. * * ® 
And this war will not end until either we 
destroy the Jewish state or the Jews succeed 
in cementing their borders from the Eu- 
phrates to the Nile and from the Red Sea 
to the Cedars of Lebanon.” 
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42. If it is not the purpose of the Arab 
countries to use these arms for a second 
assault egainst Israel, then one must ask 
why are they being rearmed at such fan- 
tastic cost? Is it the belief of the propo- 
nents of this rearmament program that the 
Arab states can be regarded as worthy and 
reliable allies of the democratic countries 
in the event of another world conflict? 

43. Past experience answers these ques- 
tions. In the Second World War, Egypt re- 
mained a nonbelligerent and although the 
country was invaded by General Rommel’s 
forces, the Egyptian army remained passive 
and the defense of Ezypt was left to the 
British Army, including thousands of re- 
cruits from the Jewish population of Pales- 
tine. It is an ironic commentary that 
British arms are now going to Egypt and 
may be used against those who were the 
sole allies of the democratic forces in the 
Near East in the last war. 

44. In Iraq in 1941, Nazi forces seized con- 
trol of the Government and were finally 
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eliminated only after a show-down with 
the British Army. Palestine Jews took part 
in that action and they were active also to 
remove Nazi influence from Syria and Leb- 
anon. Throughout the entire war, the Arab 
world remained aloof, although many of its 
leaders, like the former Mufti of Jerusalem, 
were actively on the side of the Axis and 
made their headquarters in Berlin. 

45. Can the democratic forces regard Egypt 
or Iraq, or any other Arab country, as a 
shield of substance in the light of the past 
record, and in the light of Arab weakness 
in the war in Palestine? Although their 
forces and their arms far exceeded those of 
the nascent state of Israel, they were quickly 
overwhelmed in battle. Does this type of 
alliance fit into the mosaic of democracy’s 
defense? 

46. Quite apart from our natural feeling 
of sympathy for our Jewish kinsmen in 
Israel, we deem it our duty as Americans 
vitally concerned about American policy in 
the Near East and American defenses 
throughout the world to express the strong- 
est misgivings on the military support of a 
dubious ally. The fact that it is Britain 
which is extending this generous aid should 
not obscure the fact of indirect American 
participation, for it is surplus American army 
equipment that is being used in many cases, 
and it is the United States which is today 
providing arms for those same countries 
which divert their stocks to the Near East. 

47. For their part, the Arab states have an 
obligation to their Arab brethren who, vic- 
tims of the Arab aggression against Israel, 
were forced to leave Palestine and who today 
are homeless refugees. If the Arab govern- 
ments were disposed to expend their funds 
for resettlement projects, they would make 
a constructive contribution not only toward 
the regeneration of a people for whose mis- 
ery they are primarily responsible, but in the 
development of their own underdeveloped 
countries. 

48. When one considers that the Arab 
states are called upon by the United Nations 
to contribute but $6,000,000 for the relief of 
the Arab refugees, a tiny fraction of the 
money that Egypt alone is spending for re- 
armament, the antisocial and wasteful char- 
acter of the armament program becomes 
tragically plain. 

49. The people of the Near East must have 
peace. It is for the Governments of the 
United States, United Kingdom, and other 
great powers to use their best efforts to in- 
sure peace and tranquillity in the Near East 
s0 that its peoples may work together to 
raise the living standards of the entire area, 
To plunge these people into an armaments 
race is to serve the cause of their impover- 
ishment, debasement, and destruction. 

ELInv D. STONE, 





The Right To Compete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a copy of 
a letter written by Ben Moreell, president 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., which 
was sent to all employees and sharehold- 
ers of Jones & Laughlin: 

THE RIGHT TO COMPETE 
To Our Customers: 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has carefully 

considered the recent decisions of the Fed- 
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eral courts in the Cement case and the Rigid 
Steel Conduit case and the interpretations 
placed upon those cecisions by the Federal 
Trade Commission. As a result of this con- 
sideration and to avoid the possibility of vio- 
lating these restrictive interpretations, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. reluctantly announces 
that, effective July 22, 1948, it will discon- 
tinue pricing its products on a competitive 
basis through freight absorption. 

Prices are being announced today for all 
basic steel products produced at each of the 
corporation’s plants. The cost to the cus- 
tomer henceforth will be, in each case, the 
price for the product at the producing plant 
plus the established charge for transpor- 
tation. 

In taking this action Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. wishes to emphasize that this 
change is not made willingly. The decisions 
of the courts and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have caused this action on our part. 
We disagree with these decisions and their 
application to our business. We believe that 
the new system of pricing caused by these 
decisions is contrary to the best interests of 
our customers, our employees, our stockhold- 
ers, and the communities in which our plants 
and our customers’ plants are located. This 
new system of pricing will radically restrict 
Nation-wide competition. 

We take no issue with the decisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the courts in 
enforcing the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
the Sherman Act, and the Clayton Act as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act to the 
extent that they prohibit unfair methods of 
competition, price fixing, collusion, and mo- 
nopolistic practices. The Commission and 
the courts, however, have gone far beyond 
these prohibitions, and in the opinion of 
many, including at least one member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, they have held 
that a general practice in which the seller 
absorbs transportation charges in order to 
meet competition in a distant market is it- 
self illegal as a violation of statutory law. 
By these interpretations the Commission and 
the courts have, as a matter of plain fact, 
decidedly lessened, rather than promoted, 
competition. 

We believe that an enforced continuation 
of this new pricing policy will promote 
monopolies in the areas immediately sur- 
rounding any given source of production by 
excluding competition from more distant 
sources, because of the transportation costs. 
In effect, a legal prohibition against meeting 
competition by absorbing freight will create 
tariff walls around each producing area. It 
will force the closing and relocation of mills 
and factories. It will restrict the sales of 
each company to the territory surrounding 
its own plant. It will curtail the develop- 
ment of low-cost production and distribu- 
tion. It will deny to consumers a free choice 
of suppliers. It will lead to geographical 
concentration of industry, rather than dis- 
persion which is desirable for national se- 
curity. It will cost customers more money 
because they will pay more transportation 
costs when they buy from other than the 
nearest producer. Since costs will vary, de- 
pending upon the location of the supplier, 
consumers of steel will not be able to estab- 
ish their costs in advance of actual pur- 
chases. 

Jones & Laughlin believes that the Nation’s 
basic industries and their customers, bound 
by such legal shackles, cannot continue the 
vigorous growth which is essential to the 
preservation of our country’s industrial 
strength. We must seek relief from these 
bonds. We do not seek to perpetuate the 
basing-point system. We do not seek a rule 
which will permit the collection of phantom 
freight. All that we seek is the right to 
compete. 

In order to restore this basic principle, we 
believe it is essential that the Congress 
amend the applicable laws. There should be 
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no statutory prohibitions against charging 
lower mill prices to some customers than to 
others, when such lower prices are necessary 
to permit products to be sold in a distant 
market to compete with another producer 
more favorably located with respect to that 
market. 

We are convinced that this position is eco- 
nomically sound and consistent with the 
meaning o: the antitrust and antimonopoly 
laws as intended by the Congress. It is 
simple. It would not weaken the laws 
against price fixing, collusion, unfair compe- 
tition, or monopolies. 

A difference of opinion within the Federal 
Trade Commission itself and the dissenting 
opinions of the courts clearly indicate a need 
for clarifying legislation on this point. 

The legislative history regarding attempts 
to outlaw the basing-point system by statute 
leaves no question that the Congress has not 
been willing to requi'e uniiorm f. o. b. fac- 
tory prices. The Supreme Court expressly 
recognized this in the Corn Products case in 
1945. However, in the recent Cement case 
the Supreme Court has staied that the com- 
monly used basing-point system is a viola- 
tion of the Robinson Patman Act. In so 
doing, the Supreme Court has not sought to 
interpret the will of the Congress, but has 
engaged in judicial legislation. 

We urge our customers and all others in- 
terested in the welfare of the country to give 
serious consideration to this matter. We 
believe that all will conclude, as we have, 
that prompt action by the Congress is essen- 
tial if we are to continue to have the vigorous 
competition in this country which has been 
so fundamental to our national development. 

Yours very truly, 
BEN MOREELL, 
President. 
JULY 21, 1948. 


General Motors Cost-of-Living Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members may be interested in the follow- 
ing remarks as broadcast by one of the 
very well informed radio commentators, 
the Washington correspondent, Joseph 
McCaffrey, on his weekly commentary 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System: 


The announcement yesterday that General 
Motors, under its cost-of-living contract with 
the auto workers, will cut workers’ wages 
2 cents an hour and the price of its cars 
from $10 to $40, focuses attention on the 
coming contract negotiations this spring. 

How well has the cost-of-living contrac 
worked? 

Management thinks it has worked most 
satisfactorily. 

The General Motors executives are all for 
continuing the present contract as it is now 
written, for another year or, they hope, an- 
other 2 years. 

But not so the Auto Workers Union. 

The union leaders say they agreed to such 
a contract only because it was the only 
method by which they could break the united 
industry front against further wage boosts 
back in 1948. The union now would like to 
end the cost-of-living clause for a more 
liberal pension provision. 

And this, if certain other factors are con- 
sidered, may well mean a stalemate in nego- 
tiations. 
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Which will, in the end, mean a strike tying 
up one of the biggest auto plants in the 
Nation. 

Here might well be an excellent opportu- 
nity for the Government to see if it can 
head off a strike before it happens. 

And by this, I don’t mean standing ready 
with the club of a court injunction. 

Too often, the Government Mediation 
Service is called in after both parties have 
become so firmly entrenched in their posi- 
tions that even the combined weight of the 
12 apostles couldn’t move them to agree- 
ment. 

The time to begin heading off a strike is 
before the negotiations begin, before the bit- 
terness has festered. 

A strike may well be coming at General 
Motors, some people here claim to see it in 
the future—even before the parties involved 
start discussing a new contract. 

Certainly the possibility of a strike at GM 
exists. ‘Why not, because of that, begin now 
to determine how it can be—not just headed 
off—but settled, as strange as this may 
sound, before it happens. 

The coal situation is an excellent example 
of how relations have deteriorated so that 
the lines have become so drawn, the negoti- 
ators so embittered, that not even the threat 
of a court injunction restores peace. 

The General Motors situation, however, 
could well serve as a proving ground. 

It may be something to think about and 
act upon now. 


ner 





Substitute FEPC Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1950: 


FATE OF SUBSTITUTE FEPC BILL UP TO SENATE 


It is a source of real regret that the House 
failed to pass a strong fair employment prac- 
tices bill along the lines the Truman admin- 
istration proposed. The southern bloc’s bit- 
ter fight waged against it was unfortunately 
aided by reactionary Republican elements. 
Certainly there has been a great need for this 
reform and when it is considered that con- 
ventions of both parties had endorsed the 
plan in principle there was good reason to 
have expected a different attitude when it 
reached the floor of the House. 

After the administration bill had been de- 
feated and a weakened version of FEPC was 
brought forward, loyal supporters of the orig- 
inal measure differed in their Judgment as to 
the proper course to follow. Many, finding 
the substitute so weakened and without 
teeth, refused to go along. Others, including 
the entire Brooklyn delegation, supported it 
as the best that was possible to achieve at 
the moment. The final vote was 240 to 177. 

Despite a natural disappointment, it does 
seem to us that those who made possible 
the passage of the substitute used the better 
judgment. Certainly they were realistic. 
With all its lack of teeth it does put the Fed- 
eral Government on record against discrimi- 
nation. We hope it will win the approval 
of the Senate so that some important ground 
breaking may now be done in this difficult 
field. It would be at least a step in the right 
direction, 


Bill Boyd: The Oil Industry’s No. 1 Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the February 
1950 issue of the Petroleum Engineer 
concerning Mr. William R. Boyd, Jr., re- 
tiring president of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 

Bill Boyd, without a doubt, has had the 
most distinguished career in the oil in- 
dustry of any living man today. Heisa 
resident of Teague, Tex., in the Sixth 
Congressional District which I represent, 
and has returned to his home there to 
establish his personal law office for con- 
sulting practice only. 

Bill Boyd has never lost contact with 
the country and small community people 
whom he was reared with. He served as 
the mayor of their city at Teague and 
went on to reach the most responsible 
and highest position in the oil industry. 
However, upon his recent retirement as 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute it was no great change for him to 
return to the rural and small community 
life as he was still the same Bill Boyd. 

PETROLIC PERSONALITIES 
(By Dick Sneddon) 
HOME IS THE HERO 


Teague and Freestone County in east Texas 
really killed the fatted calf on Wednesday, 
January 18, when its favorite son, Bill Boyd, 
Jr., for 29 years the Pasha of the petroleum 
people, threw aside his mace, doffed his 
ermine wrap, and snuck back, not furtively, 
but eagerly, to the homey haunts of his boy- 
hood. It wasn’t that there was anything 
callous or even casual abou’ the way he had 
been treated by the oil folks, for Bill is prob- 
ably the best known and most universally 
liked person in the industry. He no doubt 
could have had his choice of a hundred exec- 
utive positions when he decided to resign one 
of the top posts in American oildom, but he 
chose, instead, to go back to the old friends 
and familiar scenes of his youth. That old 
home-town yen grows stronger with the 
years, and yielding to it is as human as tears 
and laughter. 

One of the qualities that lifted Bill Boyd 
to such a high altitude in the greatest indus- 
try extant is what the public-speaking ex- 
perts call “audience contact.” No matter 
what your stature businesswise, when he 
talks to you he has the faculty of excluding, 
or at least appearing to exclude, everything 
and everyone else. It is just you and Bill 
Boyd in a private discussion of a moot point 
or a brief, highly confidential story exchange. 
He has a way of unobtrusively making your 
interests his, which at once conveys the idea 
that he likes you, s0, of course, you go for 
him in a big way. Along with this natural- 
born capacity to make friends and keep them, 
he has a fine administrative talent that has 
enabled him, as prexy of American Petroleum 
Institute, to resolve any and all differences 
that have arisen, and to bind a complexity of 
keenly competitive pet. oleum people into a 
harmonious and distinctly effective entity. 


“DEAR HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE” 


But returning to the celebration: It all 
started with an open house in Bill’s new 
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Office at the entrance to his farm lodge, mid- 
way between Teague and Fairfield on United 
States Highway 84. Here his right hand was 
shaken so often and so vigorously that the 
arm has lengthened appreciably. We have 
heard, indeed, that he can now tie his shoe- 
laces without stooping. From his office the 
multitude surged out onto the farm property 
where the Lone Star Gas Co. spudded in an 
oil well, Bill Boyd No. 1, so that the neophyte 
farmer won't feel too strange around the 
place. Besides you can get dry cows as well 
as dry wells, and even on a farm it isn’t good 
to put all your eggs in one basket. Our 
Teague operative tells us that the first thing 
Bill did when he arrived at the farm was to 
check up and see how many cows were 
flowing and how many were on the pump. 
Active in the sp \dding in of the new well, 
incidentally, were such petrolic luminaries 
as R. L. Wheelock, vice president of API; 
D. A. Hulcy, of Dallas, president of Lone Star 


- Gas Co.; and Raymond J. Dillard, an execu- 


tive of the J. K. Hughes Oil Co. Then fol- 
lowed a street parade, free movies and con- 
gratulatory speeches by all sorts of VIP’s, in- 
cluding Senator Tom Connally, Congress- 
man Olin Teague, Lt. Gov. G. C. Morris; 
Hines H. Baker, president of Humble Oil Co.; 
W. Alton Jones, president of Cities Service 
Oil Co., and a raft of civic dignitaries and 
other notables, all of whom said so many 
nice things about Bill Boyd, we wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if that other Bill Boyd they 
call Hopalong Cassidy is insane with jealousy. 
There is no need to recite the long list of 
Bill Boyd’s accomplishments here. Every oil 
man in America knows him as well as we do, 
and every last one of them will rejoice in 
Teague’s official recognition of his good quali- 
ties and good works. Now as he turns inde- 
pendent operator and gentleman farmer 
these same oil men will be wishing him the 
most of the best—and so will we. 





The Pittsburgh Area and F. 0. B. Mill 
Pricing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following paper 
presented to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States by Herbert Johnson, 
which I hope will throw some light on the 
basing-point issue: 


THE PITTSBURGH AREA AND F. O. B. MIL PrIcING 


The chamber of commerce of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., appreciates this opportunity to partici- 
pate in the second 1948 economic institute 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to discuss the interest which is at 
stake in the Pittsburgh area in the matter of 
delivered pricing. I, personally, am honored 
to have the privilege of presenting this prob- 
lem on behalf of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 

We believe that it was the intent of the 
Congress in enacting the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and other 
antitrust and antimonopoly statutes to pro- 
tect the best interests of the entire economy. 
We believe that only by the administration 
of these laws to that end can the Nation be 
kept strong and free. Since all of these stat- 
utes and regulations are designed as rules 
and controls for business, we believe it is im- 
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perative that the rules be stated clearly and 
in terms comprehensible both to the inter- 
ests subject to the regulation and to those 
who administer the controls. The present 
state of confusion as to the legality of any 
method of pricing other than straight f. o. b. 
mill pricing has been amply demonstrated 
not only in the 5 months since the decision 
in the Cement case became final, but also in 
the discussions of this institute. 

It is not surprising that the Pittsburgh 
area should have been among the first to 
recognize the seriousness of the threat to 
competitive pricing and to attempt to ap~ 
praise its impact upon the community. The 
cement industry and the steel industry were 
the first to announce their intention of 
abandoning former delivered-pricing prac- 
tices. Had any incident been required to 
crystallize the problem for businessmen in 
the Pittsburgh district, these moves were 
sufficient. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
has made a careful review of the entire prob- 
lem in conjunction with the Smaller Man- 
ufacturers Council of Pittsburgh, sending 
out questionnaires to its entire membership 
and requesting expressions of opinion from 
all interested parties. Based on this survey, 
it is the consensus that mandatory f. o. b. 
mill pricing will be definitely detrimental 
to the best interests of Pittsburgh industry, 
large and small. 


PITTSBURGH'S COMPETITIVE POSITION 


Pittsburgh is universally known as a pro- 
duction center of iron and steel products. 
Despite the establishment and growth of 
steel-producing facilities in other sections 
of the United States, Pittsburgh is still the 
most important single producing location 
in the country. On the other hand, Pitts- 
burgh industry has become remarkably di- 
versified so that any consideration of the 
best interests of the community must take 
into account numerous industries in addi- 
tion to iron and steel. For example, Pitts- 
burgh is one of the principal centers of such 
important basic industries as aluminum, 
electrical equipment, glass, paint, food 
processing, coal chemicals, and petroleum 
products. 

Pittsburgh is generally considered the 
home of giant industries. Although many 
large companies are located in Pittsburgh, 
such as United States Steel Corp., Aluminum 
Co. of America, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Jones & Laughiin Steel Corp., Gulf Oil Corp., 
H. J. Heinz Co., Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Cc., nevertheless, 
there are many hundreds of small manu- 
facturers and fabricators located in this area. 
The interests of these small manufacturers 
are a primary concern, not only of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburgh but of the 
community as a whole for its own welfare. 

The Smaller Manufacturers Council, which 
is a part of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, has a membership cf 235 firms 
ranging in size from companies employing 25 
persons up to establishments with pay rolls 
of 500 people. This membership comprises 
approxima‘ ly half of the total number of 
small manufacturers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, according to a recent survey. All ot 
these are important to *he Pittsburgh area, 
not only in terms of their present significant 
contribution to the industry in the area but 
also because of their growth potential. In 
all probability, some of our large industries 
of tomorrow will develop from ihe smaller 
manufacturers of today. 

The plight of these smaller manufacturers 
is a matter of great concern to the chamber 
of commerce. Many of these manufacturers 
depend upon widespr2ad distribution of their 
products in order to maintain economical 
levels of production. By the same token, 
many of these manufacturers rely upon dis- 
tant sources of raw materials. In a ques- 





tionnaire circulated to members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the companies replying 
stated that they were unable in normal 
times to secure their requirements of raw 
materials or to sell their normal production 
within a radius of 100 miles of Pittsburgh. 
From this, it is apparent that an important 
part of Pittsburgh’s smaller manufacturers 
will be seriously affected if they or their sup- 
pliers are denied the privilege of competing 
outside their local areas, 

The following quotations represent a few 
typical comments made by smaller manu- 
facturers in response to the questionnaire 
on f. o. b. mill pricing: 

“The f. o. b. mill-pricing system may 
greatly reduce our potential market when 
the supply exceeds the demand for our pro- 
duction unless new methods for protecting 
our competitive position are developed suc- 
cessfully. 

“Our business is national and our cus- 
tomers’ plants are widely scattered. As a 
result, where we have recently quoted f. o. b. 
mill, we have lost old and valued customers. 
We prefer a basing-point plan as the best 
method on which we can compete with steel 
companies nearer the user. 

“To sell the products we manufacture on 
an f. o. b. plant price will curtail and limit 
our marketing area, reducing our volume by 
60 to 70 percent. Because of the reduced 
volume, the cost to the consumer will in- 
crease. We are of the opinion that the 
volume of our products, needed for economi- 
cal production will not be forthcoming from 
the reduced marketing area. 

“Several of our customers in the Midwest 
are complaining bitterly about this change 
of delivery in the steel industry. They say 
it has been hard enough to stay in business 
with the normal steel shortage and now this 
new ruling has added greatly to their 
problems. 

“We are reasonably competitive west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. We would lose 
20 percent of our business by losing our 
eastern market. Our plant is too small to be 
involved in moving. We would probably 
close up in preference to moving.” 


POTENTIAL EFFECTS OF MANDATORY F. O. B. MILL 
PRICING ON THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


There has been a great deal of speculation 
about the probable effect upon the national 
economy of continuing restrictions against 
competitive selling through freight absorp- 
tion. It was contended by the proponents 
of f. o. b. mill pricing that numerous sub- 
stantial advantages would accrue to the Na- 
tion’s economy. The prediction was made 
that manufacturing industry would be de- 
centralized so that production centers would 
be located nearer to fabricators and con- 
sumers. It was also prophesied that distant 
steel buyers would be benefited due to the 
fact that steel producers, since they would no 
longer absorb freight, would be willing to 
sell in distant as well as local markets. Those 
who favored competitive methods of selling 
held opposite views. It was their position 
that basic industries could not be decen- 
tralized and relocated since in most cases 
their location is dictated by proximity to 
raw materials. It was further contended 
that steel producers would be even more re- 
luctant to sell in distant markets on an 
f. o. b. mill basis because of the fact that 
they would normally be unable to compete on 
a price basis and would, therefore, secure 
business only in times of short supply when 
there was already an abundant demand near 
home. 

In the case of the Pittsburgh district cer- 
tain of these disputed effects are no longer 
speculative. No steel production has been 
relocated. Distant steel buyers are finding 
themselves in a worse situation than for- 
merly. Some of these remote fabricators 
either have moved to the area or have an- 
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nounced their intentions of establishing op- 
erations in the Pittsburgh district in order 
to improve their steel-supply situation. This 
solution, however, is not available to all man- 
ufacturers. For financial or other reasons a 
great many of the customers of Pittsburgh’s 
steel mills will be unable to relocate. As a 
result the steel producers in the Pittsburgh 
area will still have the problem of selling 
their production and the many hundreds of 
small manufacturers already in the Pitts- 
burgh area will be unable to sell their nor- 
mal output unless all sellers are again per- 
mitted to meet price competition in distant 
markets by the absorption of transportation 
charges. 
CONCLUSION 


We firmly believe that the Nation as a 
whole and the communities which comprise 
the country, together with all industry, are 
benefited by competition. In our opinion, 
competition is a matter of involving many 
factors. Sellers compete for customers’ favor 
in terms of quality, service, availability, and 
delivery. Assuming approximate equality of 
these factors, cost to the customer at point 
of use is generally determinative. It is for 
this reason that competition results in sub- 
stantial identity of prices, particularly in the 
case of raw materials or products produced to 
the customer’s specification. It is only by 
permitting the seller to exercise his own dis- 
cretion in the matter of freight absorption 
that competitive equality at destination can 
be maintained. Without such competitive 
equality there is, in our opinion, no com- 
petition. 

Since we believe that it is the intent of the 
antitrust laws to stimulate rather than 
eliminate competition, it appears obvious 
that the opportunity to compete in terms 
of price must be maintained. 

There is an old adage to the effect that it 
is unwise to break up a winning combina- 
tion. We believe that the progress of Ameri- 
can industry has demonstrated that the 
factors of competition and the rules which 
sellers believed encouraged them to be com- 
petitive have been highly successful. Cer- 
tainly in the Pittsburgh area, if one were to 
judge solely by results, one could not help 
but conclude that the system must have 
been, if not perfect, at least extremely con- 
ducive to industrial growth and develop- 
ment. We see no advantage in changing the 
system and substituting a disputed theory 
for a proved practice. 

If there have been abuses in the past under 
competitive pricing methods, the abuses 
should be eradicated, and we believe the 
antitrust laws should be maintained to assist 
in the prosecution of such evils. However, 
we are not in agreement with a proposal 
which to us appears equivalent to a sug- 
gestion that we sink the ship because a few 
— have attached themselves to the 
hull. 





John C. Calhoun, Chairman of the State 
Democratic Executive Committee of 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, our fel- 
low Texans need not be reminded of the 
able leadership that the chairman of the 
State Democratic Executive Committee 
of Texas has demonstrated since Sep- 
tember 1948. Many others among the 
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House of Representatives have experi- 
enced the warmth of his genuine friend- 
ship and his contagious humor. Mr. 
Calhoun is a resident of Corsicana, in the 
Sixth Texas District, which I am proud 
to represent in Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
by Clint Pace which appeared in the 
Dallas Morning News of January 22, 1950, 
about this leader that Texans are mighty 
proud of: 

CALHOUN Finds Goop Humor CALMS 
DEMOCRATIC TEMPERS 


(By Clint Pace) 


Corsicana, Tex, January 21.—Late on the 
evening of September 14, 1948, the telephone 
rang at John Calhoun’s home in Corsicana. 

It was a newspaper reporter calling. He 
asked if he was speaking to the John Cal- 
houn who had just been elected chairman of 
the State Democratic Executive Committee. 

“No,” said Calhoun, a roly-poly man of 
67. “I’m John C. Calhoun. C, as in Calvin.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said the news- 
paper reporter. “You have just been elected 
State chairman at the Fort Worth conven- 
tion.” 

“Well, I'll be ——,” said Calhoun. 

That was the introduction of John Cal- 
vin Calhoun, oil man, ex-mayor, domino 
player, part time politician and notary public 
to politics at the State level. 

Since then, the happy Calhoun has be- 
come the laughing boy of Texas politics. 
Many times he has used his ready wit to 
stave off assorted political mayhem by mem- 
bers of the party’s violently opposing fac- 
tions. In 2 years, under Calhoun’s soft-an- 
swer direction, the party's executive com- 
mittee has moved from a brawling, aimless 
nest of trouble into a fairly well organized 
political unit. 

Calhoun has always been a witty, humor- 
ous man, whose greatest jokes are on him- 
self. But his quick wit has often been used 
to parry the ‘thrusts of Democrats out to 
skin Democrats. When Calhoun took over 
the party leadership at the Fort Worth State 
convention in September 1948, he had be- 
come the referee of a continuing fight be- 
tween liberals and conservatives. In many 
cases the differences had degenerated into 
personal feuds which dated back to the Aus- 
tin convention in 1944. 

The battle line was (and to an extent still 
is) drawn then. It was the Austin conven- 
tion, in May, and the subsequent meeting in 
Dallas in September, which divided the party 
into New Dealers and Texas regulars and 
opened the first sores of a disease which 
threatened to ruin the party completely. 

The disease was by no means cured in 1948, 
when Hillsboro’s Bob Calvert declined to be 
State chairman again. The late Tom Tyson 
and Calvert decided that the new chairman 
would have to be a man acceptable to both 
hostile sides of the party and, therefore, 
must be a person who had taken a minor part 
in politics. 

They settled on Beauford Jester’s great and 
good friend, John Calhoun, of Corsicana, a 
man whom only a few delegates at the con- 
vention had ever heard of. 

The vote was called on a motion to substi- 
tute Calhoun for Calvert, but the noes out- 
rang the ayes. Yet Tyson, who later became 
secretary of the party, banged his gavel and 
announced Calhoun had been elected. There 
was a titter of laughter, but the delegates 
made no formal objection. 

Calhoun might have been unacceptable to 
some of the liberals at the far left side, if they 
had known that Calhoun had committed, in 
1944, the sin which the 1948 liberals found 
unforgivable. He had refused to bolt the 
May 1944 convention in Austin when the 
liberals marched out, 


Calhoun, reviewing the bidding a few days 
ago, said his sympathies were with the bolt- 
ing liberals. 

“But my side was outvoted and I didn’t 
think we should refuse to play simply be- 
cause we couldn’t pitch,” he said. 

The liberals, who had moved from the 
house to the senate chamber in the capitol, 
sent a message to Calhoun that he could be 
put on their list of delegates to the Chicago 
national convention. Calhoun refused the 
honor. 

“I’ve never bolted a meeting yet,” he told 
them. “I agree with your politics, but I’m 
a staying where I am because I believe in 
majority rule.” 

Four months later the liberals, in a riotous 
meeting in Dallas, recaptured control. But 
the big argument over Rooseveltian democ- 
racy had started and was to become the 
widest rift in the Texas party. 

The differences had widened when the 
still-warring Democrats met in Fort Worth 


for the governors’ convention in 1918. Cal- - 


houn had been left off the Navarro County 
list of delegates and on the night of his elec- 
tion to the party office was attending a rodeo. 
His mind was a long way from politics. 

When he accepted the job with the bless- 
ing of another good friend, Beauford Jester, 
Caihoun knew he was starting to hoe the 
long row. 

Part of the Calhoun political medicine was 
humor, liberally applied in the right places. 
And part was silence and soft answers which 
turned away wrath. Little by little he re- 
moved the cores of dissatisfaction by simply 
kidding them away or letting them die for 
want of discussion. 

He believes now the party is farther away 
from revolt than it has been in 10 years. 
Part of that is because President Truman’s 
victory in 1848 showed many Democrats that 
intraparty differences have little effect on the 
Nation’s two-party system. 

Calhoun is a strong advocate of the two- 
party system, but admits he doesn’t care how 
small the Republican minority becomes. He 
is a New Dealer who believes history will 
make Franklin D. Roosevelt one of its all- 
time great men and Harry Truman one of its 
all-time great little men. 

“I guess I wear the brass collar,” he ad- 
mitted. “But that doesn’t mean that I be- 
lieve everything the party does is exactly 
right. 

“Little differences with the party doesn’t 
mean anything, though. No man agrees with 
any other man 100 percent. No man agrees 
with everything in his lodge, his city coun- 
cil, or even his family. 

“But I do believe in the broad base of the 
Democratie Party. It has done more for 
more people than any political organization 
in all history.” 

Calhoun believes agriculture is the key to 
the country’s economy, and says only the 
Democrats have ever tried to improve the lot 
of the farmer. 

“I don’t care what you say,” Calhoun de- 
clares. “Propped-up farm security is now 
our national security.” 

Why is he a New Dealer? 

“Because you don’t see old folks heading 
for the poor farm anymore. People trust 
their banks, and a workingman has a chance 
to be paid for what he contributes to his 
employer. 

“You didn’t have that under the old deal. 
It came about under the New Deal.” 

He believes in organized labor, but also 
thinks there should be a rule book by which 
both labor and management play, plus a 
referee to see that they stick to the rules. 

Calhoun is not strictly the type person 
you would take for a liberal. He owns prop- 
erty, drives a new Cadillac, lives in a fine 
home and spends much of each day playing 
dominoes at the Corsicana Country Club. 
When he and his business partner and social 
pal, Joe Butler, want to spend a vacation in 
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Plorida, they just load up and go. When 
they get tired of loafing in the sunshine, they 
load up and come back. 

He makes many jokes about the Demo- 
cratic Party and tries to kid its members out 
of their differences with each other. He is 
interested in youngsters who give time to 
political thinking. 

Not long ago he was addressing a group 
of Young Democrats in Dallas and told the 
story of the Arkansas farm woman who had 
15 children. One day one of them fell into 
a barrel of tar. The mother ran to pull the 
sticky infant out. She looked at him a 
minute, then threw him back in the barrel. 

“I can raise another one before I can 
clean you off,” she said. 

“That's how we feel about young D2mo- 
crats,” Calhoun went on. “We can train the 
young ones easier than we can clean up the 
old, party-bolting Democrats.” 

Calhoun was no more installed in the of- 
fice of State chairm.n than a crisis arose. It 
concerned Wright Morrow, of Houston, whom 
the liberals wanted to throw out of the 
Democratic national executive committee 
because they felt he had not been as loyal 
to Truman as they were. 

Calhoun remembered that Morrow had 
been nominated at the Brownwood conven- 
tion 2 years before, had been confirmed 
by the national convention and the Phila- 
delphia convention. That was majority and 
it was enough. Although he was on the 
short end of a 43-to-6 vote in the State 
committee, Calhoun stuck with Morrow. 
When the final fires died down, Morrow was 
retained on the national committee and 
serves there now. 

After he was beaten in the committee 
meeting on the Morrow vote, Calhoun of- 
fered to resign as chairman. The committee 
refused his resignation. When Jester died, 
Calhoun—who believes the office of State 
chairman is the property of the governor's 
office—again offered to step down. Governor 
Allan Shivers asked him to stay on. 

Calhoun served four terms as Corsicar 
mayor. 

“This was after I had rendered the city 
notable service for 30 years as a notary 
public,” Calhoun said. “I had one of the 
firmest notary seal squeezes in Navarro 
County.” 


Thirty-second Anniversary of Independ- 
ence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16, Lithuanians all over the 
world celebrated Republic of Lithuania 
Day, to commemorate the thirty-second 
anniversary of the founding of the Lithu- 
anian Republic. This year again, as in 
the past, the Council of Lithuanian 
Societies of Baltimore, celebrated the oc- 
casion with a banquet, which I was privi- 
leged to attend. 

The Governor of Maryland and the 
mayor of Baltimore issued the following 
proclamations: 

GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION: REPUBLIC OF 
LITHUANIA DAY 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Md., February 6, 1950. 

Whereas in accordance with Joint Resolu- 

tion No. 8 of the acts of the General Assem- 








bly of Maryland of 1935, the Governor is 
directed to proclaim February 16 of each year 
for the observance and commemoration of 
the founding of the Republic of Lithuania; 
nd 

i Whereas, February 16, 1950, will mark the 
thirty-second anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic of Lithuania; and 

Now, therefore, I, William Preston Lane, 
Jr., Governor of the State of Maryland, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, February 16, 1950, 
as Republic of Lithuania Day and request 
that the flag of the United States be dis- 
played on all government buildings and urge 
that our people observe that day by appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Maryland. Done at the city of 
Annapolis, this 8th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty. 

[SEAL] WILLIAM PRESTON LANE, Jr. 

By the Governor: 

Vivian V. Stmpson, Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION BY MAYOR THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, 
JR., DESIGNATING THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 
1950, AS REPUBLIC OF LITHUANIA DAY 


Whereas February 16 of each year has, 
by an act of the Maryland Assembly, been 
designated as Republic of Lithuania Day, 
commemorating the founding of the Lithu- 
anian Republic; and 

Whereas with the present condition of 
world unrest and with a majority of conti- 
nental Europe under the control of a gov- 
ernment Who denies every right to the peo- 
ples of these lands, the Republic of Lithu- 
ania has been temporarily deprived of its 
God-given right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, which is the rightful 
heritage of every nation; and 

Whereas despite the fact that Lithuania 
only seeks to work out its destiny in accord- 
ance with the rights and privileges won in 
a long struggle to obtain its independence 
as a republic, a totalitarian government 
with its attendant evils has been forced upon 
the Republic of Lithuania by the armed 
might of an aggressor nation; and 

Whereas as long as America and its demo- 
cratic form of government survive, there 
will be hope in Lithuania and in all the 
ravaged nations of the earth, for a better 
day to come; and 

Whereas Baltimore, along with many other 
cities and towns in our great Nation, sym- 
pathizes with, and is justly proud of, the 
many citizens of Lithuanian ancestry or 
birth, who have found a haven of security 
here in America, where they can enjoy the 
freedoms which are being denied them in 
their native land, and all citizens who love 
liberty join in the prayer that Lithuania will 
soon again be able to maintain its status as a 
free nation: 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Jr., mayor of the city of Baltimore, by the 
power invested with me, do hereby proclaim 
Thursday, February 16, 1950, as Republic 
of Lithuania Day in Baltimore, and do urge 
all our citizens to give serious thought to 
the many cultural contributions made by 
Lithuania, and to the trials and tribulations 
that have befallen that country under the 
rule of an aggressor nation which tempo- 
rarily deprives Lithuania of its rights and 
privileges as a free nation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
city of Baltimore to be affixed this 8th day 
of February in the year of our Lord 1950. 

[SEAL] THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 

Mayor. 


Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, it is my great pleasure 
to include in the Recorp, the remarks of 
the Reverend Louis J. Mendelis, pastor 
of St. Alphonsus Church; a translation 
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of the speech delivered by the Honorable 
J. Kajeckas, attaché at the Lithuanian 
Legation; and my own remarks: 


Mr. Chairman, before returning thanks to 
the good God for the blessings of this eve- 
ning, may I be permitted, as pastor of St. 
Alphonsus Church and the spiritual leader 
of the 5,000 Lithuanians of Baltimore, in the 
name of more than 400 former displaced 
Lithuanians who have found a new home 
in Baltimore, to say a most profound thank 
you to our Congress and especially to our 
President, Mr. Truman, for the passage of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

Because of this act, not only more than 
17,000 Lithuanians have been able to come 
to this country and taste some of that liberty 
that we Americans enjoy but make a definite 
contribution to our cultural and social life 
here in America. 

I personally, in the name of these future 
citizens of our land and in my own name 
wish to thank the gentlemen present here 
tonight, Hon. Messrs. Sasscer, GARMATZ, FAL- 
LON, and Botton, for their part in helping 
my fellow-correligionists to come to this 
country. I ask them to thank the other 
Members of our Congress, and, if any of them 
have occasion to see Mr. Truman to thank 
him in our behalf. 

My fond hope is that the Displaced Per- 
sons Act will be extended, that others may 
be able to enter our country to enjoy the 
blessings of iiberty that we do. I can assure 
the gentlemen from Washington here to- 
night that none of the Lithuanian DP’s are 
subversive or unappreciative of our way of 
life. I am confident that, God willing and 
helping, they will make excellent citizens of 
our land. 

Moreover, before saying the prayer, I wish 
to add that we Americans should be con- 
scientious in the use of our right to vote. 
At every election, whether it be city, State 
or national, we should go to the polis and 
cast our ballot for the candidate that we 
feel will best serve the interest of our coun- 
try. If we ever lose our liberties, if we do 
not have a more efficient Government, it is 
because we have failed to do our duty at the 
polls. For several years now, I have spoken 
from the pulpit and urged our congregation 
to be faithful in the exercise of our rights 
as citizens of this land. God bless and save 
America from any “ism” that will enslave 
our country and its people. 

Rev. Louis J. MENDELIs, D. D., 
Pastor of St. Alphonsus Church. 
Fesruary 16, 1950. 





SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE J. KAJE- 
CKAS, ATTACHE, LITHUANIAN LEGATION, AT 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE, FEBRUARY 16, 1950, IN BAL- 
TIMORE, MD. 


On this Lithuanian Day, the Lithuanian 
people once more celebrate in mourning. 
One more commemoration of the resurrection 
of the Lithuanian state under the sign of 
Golgota. On this February 16, traditionally 
destined to rejoicing and to the enumeration 
of Lithuania's achievements, we are witness- 
ing dreadful happenings affecting the Lithu- 
anian pecple. 

A Lithuanian in his homeland is not the 
host, but a slave. He is deprived not only 
of his homestead, of his generations-old 
modest belongings, but he is also expropri- 
ated of his lab<r, of his profession, of his 
family and of all his rights and freedoms. 
He no longer enjoys even the right to live, 
especially in his native country. 

In Siberia, the Lithuanian deportees, who 
are still alive, are subjected to terrible phys- 
ical and moral suffering. They have been 
deprived not only of their homeland, of 
their beloved ones, of all religious comfort, 
of all human rights and the minimum stand- 
ard of living, but also of hope for a better 
future. These helpless victims are doomed 
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to a slow death. This land of dread and 
fear is scattered with the bones of Lithua- 
nian innocent people. From this paradise, 
as from Dante’s pictured hell, there exists no 
way out under existing conditions. 
Lithuanian refugees in western Germany 
are still suffering under the burden of exile, 
whereas, the lot of those scattered to the four 
winds, and who are now living in freedom, 
is not an easy one. The happiness and peace 
of mind of the Lithuanian Americans is also 
disturbed, for how can they enjoy life when 
their relatives and their beloved ones are 
being humiliated, deported, and murdered, 
when the country of their parents is plunged 
into blood and tears, converted into a huge 
cemetery, a land of misery and suffering? 
This cup of sorrow of the Lithuanian people 
unites us with all suffering Lithuanians, 
whether they are living beyond the seas, be- 
hind the iron curtain, or in the S‘berian 
tundras. Nevertheless, we dare not despair. 
We shall never give comfort to the tyrant. 
If today we cannot rejoice, we at least can 
work for Lithuania's liberation. Until that 
day arrives, as we are deeply convinced it 
will, let us remind the world of the wrong 
inflicted on the Lithuanian nation, let us un- 
mask the enemy of Lithuania and that of 
mankind, let us contribute to the liberation 
of Lithuania. Our efforts are not hopeless. 
No tyrant is eternal, and Lithuanians stand 
not alone. From the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
from Manchuria to India and Indochina, 
even within the Soviet Union’s prewar bound- 
aries, hundreds of millions of people are 
living under the same thought of liberation 
from the liberator. The free world under- 
stands and sympathizes with us. Year after 
year, the proclamations of the Governor of 
Maryland, as well as those of the heads of 
other States and cities, on Lithuania Day, 
and the presence of distinguished statesmen 
throughout America at observance cere- 
monies on that day, are vivid proof of that 
sympathy and solidarity. Also, in this con- 
nection, the following splendid editorial ap- 
peared in this morning’s New York Times: 


“LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


“With courage that rises above despair, 
the Lithuanian nation today observes the 
thirty-second anniversary of its independ- 
ence with ceremonies which will unite Lith- 
uanians everywhere except in Lithuania it- 
self. This sturdy people, speaking one of 
the oldest living languages, proclaimed their 
independence amid the flames of the First 
World War on February 16, 1918, ending gen- 
erations of oppression by the Russian czars. 
Today, after another world war against 
tyranny and in defense of freedom, Lithu- 
ania, like the neighboring Baltic countries 
of Latvia and Estonia, is again under the 
iron heel of an oppressor. Only those who 
have escaped from this little country can 
still raise their voices in its behalf. 

“The Soviet Government is attempting to 
Russify Lithuania by settling it with Rus- 
sian Communists. According to charges 
submitted to the United Nations by the Su- 
preme Lithuanian Committee of Liberation, 
some 600,000 Lithuanians out of a total pop- 
ulation of less than 3,000,000 have already 
been deported to Russian slave-labor camps, 
killed, or starved to death, and the depor- 
tations are proceeding at the rate of 2,000 
to 3,000 each month. A Lithuanian under- 
ground is still active, and Lithuanian inde- 
pendence is still recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

On this occasion I recall an episode from 
the Crusades for the liberation of the Holy 
Land. A greatly beloved commander of one 
of the expeditionary forces died on the way. 
Before his death, his only request was that 
his heart be taken by his soldiers and buried 
in the Holy Land. His wish was fulfilled. 
Approaching the Holy Land, a fierce battie 
broke out. The expeditionary force began 
to waiver and defeat seemed imminent. At 
that critical moment, the commander in 
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charge flung into the midst of the enemy 
forces the heart of the beloved commander. 
Like lions, the soldiers fought to recover 
the heart from the enemy and won the 
battle. 

We, too, must not fail to avenge the dese- 
cration of the heart of Lithuania. 

The shadow of the enemy of Lithuania 
and of mankind is growing longer and longer. 
The dawn of Lithuania's liberation and free- 
dom is growing brighter. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt once said 
to a delegation of Lithuanian Americans that 
Lithuania will be free again. We fervently 
hope that the day is not far distant when 
another Presiden? will be able to announce 
the longed-for words that Lithuania is free 
again. 


ADDRESS OF HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ, OF 
MARYLAND 


I consider it a real honor and privilege 
to be invited to attend this dinner com- 
memorating the thirty-second anniversary 
of the Republic of Lithuania independence. 

The celebration of the anniversary of 
Lithuania’s indepencence is an event which 
is of significance, not only to Americans of 
Lithuanian descent, but to all Americans. 

There are those who say that she has 
again lost her independence, but the United 
States Government does not. The United 
States Government has not recognized the 
incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union, and continues to recognize the 
representative of independent Lithuania ac- 
credited to this country. 

Shall the United States continue to sup- 
port the rights of small nations to self- 
determination, the right to free and un- 
fettered elections, the right to liberty and 
representative government? 

Certainly, as Americans, we want our coun- 
try to uphold these principles throughout 
the world, for these principles are funda- 
mental to the permanent peace and security 
of the United States. 

No people have a stronger claim to the 
right of self-government than do the people 
of Lithuania. 

From the earliest times, the Lithuanian 
people had developed their own language, 
similar to the anscient Sanskrit, their own 
culture and traditions, their own govern- 
ment, their own nation. 

They are not related to the Russians or 
to any of the other Slavic peoples, but de- 
scended from an ancient people, of a dis- 
tinct nationality. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that they 
desire to retain independence and self- 
government as a means by which to preserve 
the ideals near and dear to them, their cul- 
ture, language, in short, their way of life. 

During its day of independence since the 
First World War, Lithuania demonstrated 
that it had a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind. 

By its progress in its economic and cul- 
tural life, it demonstrated that its people 
were qualified to assume and discharge the 
responsibilities of independence. 

It is apparent that on the basis of justice 
and right, on the basis of principles an- 
nounced in the Atlantic Charter, no one 
should question Lithuania’s right to inde- 
pendence. 

But let there be no mistake where the 
United States stands. We have never con- 
doned the acts of aggression as perpetrated 
by the Soviets. We refuse to recognize the 
predatory destruction of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence as valid. 

We still regard Lithuania as an independ- 
ent state. 

On this anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence, we look forward to the day when 
we shall see Lithuania resume here admi- 
rable progress in self-government. 

The spark of liberty has burned in the 
breasts of Lithuanians for centuries, and de- 


spite what has appeared at times to be over- 
whelming obstacles, the desire to be free has 
overcome all opposition. 

It is my good fortune to know many citi- 
zens of Lithuanian ancestry. I can truth- 
fully say you have added much to the civic 
welfare of your city, State, and Nation. You 
can very well feel proud of your achieve- 
ments. 


Mr. Speaker, at that time, the assem- 
bled group adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 


“Whereas by overwhelming military forces 
Soviet Russia occupied Lithuania in 1940 and 
now arbitrarily deprives Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia of their independent political 
life; and 

“Whereas since the said occupation of 
Lithuania, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics pursues a ruthless policy of planned 
liquidation, deportation and dispersion of 
the Lithuanian people in order to destroy the 
Lithuanian national entity; and 

“‘Whereas the crime of genocide, which the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is perpe- 
trating upon the defenseless Lithuanian na- 
tion violates all principles of human rights 
and has been outlawed by the convention of 
the United Nations General Assembly; and 

“Whereas the afore-stated genocide pact 
will be presented for action before the United 
States Senate: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That our representatives at the 
United Nations request that steps be taken 
by the General Assembly to impel the with- 
drawal of all Russian organizations from 
Lithuania; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States Govern- 
ment enter into no peace settlement without 
the restoration of the freedom and independ- 
ence of Lithuania and similar nations; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge our esteemed 
members of the United States Senate to ratify 
the genocide convention.” 

The foregoing resolutions were adopted by 
unanimous vote at the Thirty-second anni- 
versary of the Republic of Lithuania Day, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Council of Lith- 
uanian Societies held this 16th day of Feb- 
ruary 1950, in the Lithuanian Hall, Balti- 
more, Md. 

ANTHONY J. MICEIKA, 
President. 
Martin RAILA, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, in further connection 
with the anniversary celebration, an- 
other meeting was held on Fekruary 19, 
at which time the group had the pleasure 
of hearing the Honorable P. Zadeikis, 
Lithuanian Minister to the United States. 
A translation of his speech follows: 


ENGLISH VERISON OF A SPEECH DELIVERED BY 
P. ZADEIKIS, LITHUANIAN MINISTER, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVER- 
SARY OF LITHUANIA’S INDEPENDENCE 


While Lithuanians in the United States, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and in other 
free countries, may freely express their feel- 
ings on this occasion, the situation in their 
homeland, now behind the iron curtain since 
1944, is simply deplorable because of the 
heavy hand of the Soviet regime: Forcible 
collectivization of farming and the continued 
brutal deportations of Lithuanian families 
have made life miserable. Instead of joyous 
songs and colorful processions, deadly silence 
prevails, and fear of Soviet police reigns su- 
preme in every corner of the land. 

There is little doubt that the Kremlin 
potentates by employing means of economic 
destruction, Sovietization, Russification, and, 
above all, by means of forcible deportations 
of the Lithuanian citizenry, and genocide in 
general, seek to break the will of the Lithu- 
anian people to be free and independent. 
Though Mr. Stalin often appears in the role 
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of a modern czar, nevertheless, he remains 
the old Ivan the Terrible. Moscow's efforts 
will be in vain, for the Lithuanian nation 
has survived many crises in the past; the 
Lithuanians have even coined this popular 
expression: “Be what may, Lithuania will al- 
ways stay.” 

The Lithuanian people lived for 120 years 
under czarist enslavement. They were for- 
bidden to print and read Lithuanian books, 
and even Lithuania’s name had been ofi- 
cially buried. But what happened? For 
every act of Russian onslaught, the Lithua- 
nian people had developed countermeasures. 
They printed Ausra (the Dawn) and other 
periodicals and books in a neighboring 
country, and even in the United States, and 
smuggled them into Lithuania, regardless of 
severe penalties, including exile to Siberia. 
When, on February 16, 1918, the opportu- 
nity came, Lithuanians were ready for action 
to regain their long-cherished independence. 
Independence was proclaimed in the city of 
Vilnius, the country’s historic capital. 
Many Lithuanians returned from abroad to 
help rebuild the country. The Lithuanian 
people succeeded in hoisting their national 
flag in Vilnius, in Kaunas, and in Klaipeda by 
the sea. We do not doubt that Lithuania 
eventually will regain her freedom, though 
we must realize that before our people will 
witness the dawn of liberty, global events 
may yet retard the advance of liberation. 

I understand that the present unhappy 
situation in my homeland is not an isolated 
problem, but it is a part of the geopolitical 
problem of northeastern Europe, which, at 
the same time, is a problem of the future 
united Europe. The prevailing belief that 
Russian expansionism can be checked by 
peaceful means tends toward revision as the 
free countries of the western world are 
forced to holster their own defenses for the 
sake of security. The old rule, “si vis pacem, 
para bellum,” still lives despite the existence 
of the United Nations. The ravaging char- 
acter of imperialistic bolshevism still refuses 
to be localized. As far as Lithuania’s future 
is concerned, I am inclined to believe that 
her liberation will spring from the universal 
realization that the freedom of any nation 
is everybody’s business, that appeasement of 
any dictatorship is dangerous and futile; on 
the other hand, the regime of terror might 
be just a sign of weakness of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship, obsessed with mania grandioza. 
But the Soviet regime inwardly is far from 
happy. Russian history tells us that for 
1,000 years there had been no order in Rus- 
sian lands, though the lands were rich. 
There is no order now in Soviet Russia, for 
stable order must rest on the free will of 
the people, and that is taboo in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Lithuanians often hope that the 
United States would adopt a more resolute 
diplomatic action to aid Lithuania’s libera- 
tion. In this respect, we must constantly 
bear in mind that the United States Govern- 
ment, relying on international law and moral 
principles, is pursuing vigorously a realistic 
policy of peace with justice, benefiting the 
chances of smali nations, including Lithu- 
ania. It is not a minor matter that Lithu- 
ania is recognized as a sovereign state which 
maintains her legations and her consulates, 
though nearly 10 years have elapsed since the 
extortion of her freedom by the use of force 
and deceit which was perpetrated on June 
15, 1940. The farsighted American policy of 
the continued recognition of our country, 
and of the nonrecognition of Soviet imperial- 
istic designs, accords opportunities for our 
people, especially for those of us who are liv- 
ing in freedom, to contribute and to partici- 
pate in activities which will shorten the 
period of eclipse and terror. The policy of 
self-aggrandizement, at the expense of 
smaller neighboring nations, must be stigma- 
tized, and the ideals and the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter must be revitalized. 
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Lest We Forget—Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, may I bring 
to the attention of my colleagues that, 
on February 16, 1950, the people of 
Lithuania now living outside the orbit 
of the iron curtain, American citizens of 
Lithuanian extraction; yes, every lover 
of freedom, no matter in which country 
he resides, recalled that 32 years ago 
this small country of Lithuania re- 
gained he. freedom and independence. 
Her people were happy and prosperous in 
their own sovereignty until they were 
again overrun by Russia. 

Groups throughout this country as- 
sembled on February 16, 1950, and at 
these meetings remembered the peace 
and nonaggression pacts with the 
Baltic States, the Atlantic Charter, four 
freedoms, the United Nations Charter, 
the Yalta declaration, and the Potsdam 
agreement, and they wondered if these 
so-called solemn agreements had or have 
any sincere meaning to them, because 
they realize that this sturdy and free- 
dom-loving country is now being de- 
stroyed as a nation and exterminated or 
enslaved as a people. 

It is hoped that our Nation, and the 
other so-called democratic nations of the 
world will soon do a little more than 
acquiesce. 

One of these meetings was held in my 
home city of Worcester, Mass., under 
the auspices of the Lithuanian Aid 
Society, and the following resolutions 
were enacted: 

At a mass meeting held by Lithuaxians of 
Worcester, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Lithuanian Aid Society on February 12, 1950, 
at the Lithuanian Naturalization Club Hall, 
Worcester, Mass., the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the 16th day of February 1950 
marks the thirty-second anniversary of the 
declaration of Lithuania as a free and in- 
dependent republic, and her demonstration 
to the world of her ability of self-democratic 
government and progress; 

“Whereas the unlawful-by-force-of-arms 
occupation of the Republic of Lithuania by 
Russia and the commitment of atrocities 
against her people, the destruction of her 
institutions, and her democratic form of gov- 
ernment by Russia are continued at the 
present day; 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has consistently 
and unilaterally violated all of the pacts or 
declarations solemnly underwritten by it, viz: 
Peace and nonaggression pacts with the Bal- 
tic States, the Atlantic Charter, four free- 
doms, United Nations Charter, Yalta dec- 
laration, and the Potsdam agreement: 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., do most vigorously condemn 
and protest against Russia’s such unlaw- 
ful force-of-arms occupation of the Re- 
public of Lithuania and the commitment of 
atrocities against her people, the destruction 
of her institutions and her democratic form 
of government, the violation of pacts and 
peace treaties; 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., petition the Government 


of the United States of America to repudiate 
and terminate all secret pacts concluded, 
without the consent or knowledge of the 
Congress of the United States at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam, already unilaterally 
voided by Russia, and to reassert the prin- 
cipals of the Atlantic Charter by demand- 
ing that all Russian military forces, Gov- 
ernment, and agents be forthwith evacuated 
from Lithuania and all other European coun- 
tries now behind the iron curtain, and that 
Lithuania and her people be liberated and 
that she be restored as a free and independ- 
ent Republic among the nations of the 
world according to the principals enunciated 
in the Atlantic Charter. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to Harry S. Truman, the 
President of the United States of America, 
the Secretary of State the Honorable Dean 
Acheson, the Senators and Congressmen of 
the United States from Massachusetts, and 
to the press.” 

MICHAEL ZEMAITAITIS, 
Chairman, 

Jutius P. KISKIs, 
Secretary. 





Thirty-second Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of this body the very 
fine resolution adopted by the Waterbury 
Lithuanian-American Council on the ob- 
servance of the thirty-second anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence by the people of Lithuania. 

An appeal is made therein for simple 
justice for the now oppressed Lithuanian 
citizens. 

The long proud adherence of the 
Lithuanians to democratic principles is 
ample evidence of their opposition to the 
terrifying tactics of the Russian dicta- 
torship. 

WATERBURY LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN 
CoUNCIL, 
Waterbury, Conn., February 25, 1950. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Taking cognizance of the unspeakable 
oppression, persecution, and systematic ex- 
termination of the people of Lithuania at the 
hands of the occupying Russian Soviet au- 
thorities, in violation of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and of the obligations of 
membership in the United Nations, we, citi- 
zens of Waterbury, Conn., assembled on the 
12th day of February 1950, at the St. Joseph’s 
Hall, under the auspices of the Lithuanian 
American Council of Sccieties, for the ob- 
servance of the thirty-second anniversary of 
the declaration of independence by the peo- 
pie of Lithuania, appeal to the President, Sec- 
retary of State, and Members of Congress of 
the United States— 

To reaffirm the adherence to the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter in planning the 
restitution of peace; 

To demand the withdrawal of the Russian 
armed forces, police, and political authorities 
from the territories of the Republics of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia; 
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To ratify the convention for the preven- 
tion and punishment of the crime of 
genocide; 

To take an active initiative in the United 
Nations in demanding liberation of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia, and other coun- 
tries now under the forcible enslavement by 
the Soviet Union; 

To demand the punishment of the Russian 
Soviet criminals for the crimes of genocide 
perpetrated by them in occupied Lithuania 
and other countries outside the Soviet 
Union; 

To enter into no discussions with Russia 
regarding the settlement of affairs pertaining 
to Lithuania and other countries without an 
active participation by representatives of the 
Supreme Lithuanian Committee of Libera- 
tion and representative bodies of other inter- 
ested nations, 

ALEXANDER J. ALEKSIS, 
President. 

NELL P. MESKUNAS, 
Secretary. 





Establishment of a Civilian Conservation 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I had the privilege of introducing a bill 
to establish a Civilian Conservation 
Corps as a companion to the one intro- 
duced in the other body by the Honorable 
JAMES E. Murray, of Montana. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include my analysis of the 
need for this bill: 


The Corps thus established would be 
charged with conservation of our natural re- 
sources which were of necessity so badly 
neglected during the war years, and the de- 
velopment of human resources through the 
training, education, and performance of use- 
ful work in conservation by the youthful 
citizens of this country. 

The purpose of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps is twofold: 

1. It is a long-range program—to conserve 
the water, soil, forest, and other natural re- 
sources of this country which have become 
so badly depleted. 

2. It has a short term, immediate pur- 
pose—to relieve the growing unemployment 
of young men in this country. As of January 
1950, there were over 1,000,000 young men bke- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 who were out of 
employment and looking for it. 

In the 1930’s when an earlier CCC was 
established under President Roosevelt's far- 
seeing eye, beginnings were made in such 
conservation. The Dust Bowls of Oklahoma; 
the perennial and drastic floods everywhere; 
the droughts in the Midwest; the ever-in- 
creasing gullies and arroyas, the overgrazed 
lands in the Southwest; the numerous roads, 
ditches, and canals, man-made erosion which 
accelerated geologic or natural erosion, all 
were dramatic examples of the need for con- 
stant watching, anticipating, preventing, and 
repairing of natural and man-made destruc- 
tion of our natural resources. 

The success of the earlier CCC, which was 
established on July 1, 1937, and liquidated 
by June 30, 1943, has been attested by both 
Officials and enrollees. Many of them felt 
that a similar program should be organized 
directly after the war. 
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Conservation and protection of our natural 
resources is a problem common to all Amer- 
ica and its citizens—particularly to those as 
yet unborn. A well-known eastern univer- 
sity recently established a department of 
conservation in recognition of the need for 
further and continuing work in this field. 

Last year at this time there were 2,700,000 
unemployed. This year, as of January 1950, 
there were 444 million, an increase of 66 per- 
cent, and from 4.4 percent to 7.3 percent of 
the civilian labor force. The greatest rise in 
unemployment has been among men. 

Coupled with the need for employment of 
our young citizens is the need for further 
education which many of them cannot afford 
and the need for continuing medical care 
which the recent war revealed as still inade- 
quate for a large part of our population. 

All of these are provided for in the bill. 

It should be made very clear that this is a 
regular, continuing program of conservation 

It is not emergency. 

It is not military. 

It is an entirely voluntary program. 

It conserves natural resources. 

It conserves human resources. 


The Tobacco Program Has Operated at a 
Profit Both to the Farmers and to Uncle 
Sam—Why Invite the Fate of Potatoes 
for a Farm Program That Is Successful? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, at 
hearings conducted before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the past week, a 
statement was made by John M. Berry, 
New Castle, Ky., vice president of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation, opposing a graduated tax on 
cigarettes as proposed in H. R. 2016 and 
companion bills. Mr. Berry pointed out 
that the farm-loan program to support 
prices on burley tobacco through loans 
based on 90 percent of parity price has 
not cost the Government a cent, but on 
the contrary has made a profit of $10,- 
009,000 from sales of tobacco in this 
country and abroad and has collected 
$15,000,000 in penalties on excess to- 
bacco, making a total of $25,000,000 paid 
to the United States Treasury. 

The tobacco program is one element 
of the farm program that is working 
satisfactorily. Why do we want to scut- 
tle it with a tax change and invite the 
fate of potatoes? 

Also, bear in mind that last year ciga- 
rettes paid $1,232,727,557.03 into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Uncle Sam is going to 
have to pay for it in two ways if a grad- 
uated tax is substituted. He will pay 
for the loss of revenue and he may have 
to pay to support the prices of a com- 
modity that heretofore has never been 
on the sick list. 

Mr. Berry said: 

The organization for which I speak has 
been in the tobacco business as a grower or- 


ganization for 29 years and since 1941 has 
been engaged under contract with Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation in the administration 
of the price-support program for Burley to- 
bacco. It serves a membership of more than 
225,000 tobacco growers in the States of 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Missouri. In this extensive undertaking this 
organization’s work has been highly suc- 
cessful and profitable for both the producers 
of Burley tobacco and the United States Gov- 
ernment. It has demonstrated that the pro- 
gram for tobacco is practicable. This or- 
ganization has a happy, harmonious, and 
loyal membership, and it therefore presumes 
to speak on behalf of Burley tobacco grow- 
ers in opposition to a graduated tax on cig- 
arettes as proposed by H. R. 2016 and the 
companion bills. 

‘The production of a crop of Burley to- 
bacco requires skill, hard work, careful plan- 
ning, much equipment and capital, and prac- 
tically all of the time of an entire year. 
Tobacco in the States named where our 
membership resides is the money crop and 
the agricultural economy of those States 
rests upon the culture of Burley tobacco in 
proportion to the extent it is grown. In 
Kentucky it accounts for better than 60 per- 
cent of the farm income of the State, and 
for doubtless 80 percent of the income of 
those producing it. It is therefore, the chief 
business interest of hundreds of thousands of 
the citizens of all the States mentioned. All 
engaged in its culture strive from 1 year’s 
end to the next to produce a finer quality 
and better product to satisfy what for years 
has been a constantly growing demand of the 
smoking public’s discriminating taste for the 
better-blended cigarette. 

On the auction market, while the manu- 
facturers of the costlier popular brands of 
cigarettes, buy both the highest- and the 
medium-priced tobaccos, the growers see 
those manufacturers buy the bulk of their 
burley crop for the manufacture of cigar- 
ettes at those prices which make the high 
market averages; and they know at once 
that but for the use of their product in cig- 
arettes, and in the better popular brands, 
the price for the bulk of their crop would 
be distressingly low. And the fear of low 
prices haunts the memory of every tobacco 
grower. 

The so-called economy brands now repre- 
sent only as variously estimated from 1 per- 
cent to 3 percent of the market and there- 
fore account for the disappearance of only 
a negligible part of the burley growers’ pro- 
duction. They know that and for that rea- 
son oppose an arbitrary classification of cig- 
arette manufacturers for tax purposes that 
would burden and handicap the class that 
provides them the principal outlet for the 
product of their work and sweat and invest- 
ment. 

The differential proposed is 30 percent. 
All people and all businesses strive to achieve 
a lower tax bracket. And it would be the 
vainest waste of time to think the manufac- 
turers of the popular and costlier brands of 
cigarettes would not devise every conceivable 
plan to accomplish the possible saving in 
tax. By the proposal the Government would 
invite their doing so. While there may be 
many, three such obvious plans—-all costly 
to the growers—are that manufacturers wil! 
buy the higher quality grades of tobacco at 
much lower prices, or refrain from buying 
them at all, or substitute cheaper lower qual- 
ity grades at very much lower prices to the 
growers; and produce cigarettes that will 
easily enable them to maintain their posi- 
tion in the competitive market. 

The choice of costlier tobaccos which, in 
the present market principally account for 
the tobacco farmers’ highly satisfactory in- 
come, will inevitably pile up in the hands 
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of this and other similar organizations un- 
der loans; and the program which has proven 
to be so practicable and profitable to grow- 
ers and Government alike will be jeopar- 
dized by the burden of these dearer and un- 
disposable tobaccos. 

While it may not be admitted that the so- 
called economy cigarette is an inferior prod- 
uct it is by these bills classed, or distin- 
guished, because of its cheaper retail price. 
Tradewise the classification is unwarranted 
for the economy brands and the high-priced 
brands compete in the same market and 
cater to the same taste. Each would dis- 
place the other. Competitors; therefore, the 
Government should treat them as equals, and 
not subsidize the one and burden the other 
in violation of the true and correct con- 
ception of an excise tax, and at the expense 
of the hundreds of thousands of bystanding 
tobacco growers for whom this organization 
speaks. 


Public Interest in Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two of the 
many news articles written by Bob Con- 
sidine, of the International News Service. 
Since they have to do with alleged na- 
tional syndicates of gamblers and racke- 
teers, these articles are particularly 
timely in view of the fact that yesterday 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate approved Senate Resolution 202. 
This resolution authorizes the committee 
to investigate the use of the facilities of 
interstate commerce in furtherance of 
organized crime, which is in violation of 
the laws in the States where the crimes 
occur. The reports and conclusions set 
forth in these articles by Mr. Considine 
are additional evidence of the interest in 
ascertaining the full facts of this prob- 
lem, and of having appropriate recom- 
mendations for legislation made to the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


HOODLUM EMPIRE 
(Art. 1, February 13) 


The subtle black stain of a hoodlum 
super-government, well protected politically, 
is slowly but surely spreading itself over the 
population centers of the United States. 

Like communism, to which it has been 
compared by the director of the Greater 
Miami Crime Commission, it is superbly con- 
cealed, well-organized, and in some cases it 
has adopted the robes of legitimacy. 

Unlike communism, it wallows in enor- 
mous profits, from gambling and other 
sources. 

Abhoring violence as a rule, and letting 
cash and influence do their talking, the 
shrouded leaders of the hoodlum empire 
have expanded their influence from local 
police levels, to sheriffs, to mayors, to State 
legislatures, to governors, and either to—or 
toward—the Federal Government. 
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The national syndicate, which is operating 
more brazenly and with greater efficiency 
than ever before in the annals of crime, has 
its own cabinet, its own police forces, and 
what amounts to its own “foreign relations 
office’—emissaries and lobbyists planted in 
State capitals and apparently in Washington, 

C. 

, Wherever the syndicate moves, it corrupts. 

William O’Dwyer, mayor of the Nation’s 
greatest city, has publicly acknowledged that 
his own vast forces of law and order can no 
longer control one phase of the mob’s op- 
erations—bookmaking. He has suggested, 


perate effort to stop the further pollution of 
New York police. 

The mayors of such widely separated cities 
as New Orleans and Portland, Oreg., have 
informed their constituents that they are the 
targets of nationally operated mecb efforts 
to remove them. 

One branch of the national syndicate was 
powerful enough to make a deel with the 
elected officials of a certain Ohio city whereby 
on-the-lam hoodlums from other areas were 
given extra-territorial rights in that city, 
in exchange for the mobsters’ protection of 
the city against lesser crimes. 

In businessman roles, instead of frankly 
hood!um roles, the national leaders of the 
syndicate have become powers in the politi- 
cal affairs of New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philedelphia, Atlantic City, Cleveland, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, mc-:y smaller cities, 
and the States of Nevada and Florida. 

Through campaign contributions and out- 
right bribery, the syndicate has managed to 
reap favors that run the gamut from immun- 
ity to arrest to money-saving rezoning legis- 
lation for its ever-expanding real-estate hold- 
ings. 

There is no racket too small to be over- 
looked. An honest Miami Beach council- 
man, Navy veteran, and lawyer, Melvin J. 
Richard, has told the Dade County grand 
jury that he was offered a $200,000-a-year 
income to countenance the operation of a 
simple punchboard racket. 

Th offer was made astutely, with a pro- 
posal to show him ways and means of re- 
maining a white knight for better govern- 
ment. The gamblers’ consternation was 
mighty when Richard rejected the offer. 
The syndicate’s annual appropriation for 
“ice” (its bribes, political contributions, and 
sometimes ostentatious gifts to charities) 
can be estimated only by those accustomed 
to astronomical figures. The California 
Crime Commission, for example, estimates 
the “ice” for slot-machine protection alone 
at $400,000,000 in recent years. 

The syndicate’s armed forces no longer go 
in for such gaudy slayings as the St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre. The top men of the 
organization continually counsel discretion, 
for shootings tend to rouse the suckers. The 
suckers, as any good syndicate man will tell 
you, are the people of the United States, 
ranging from the bootblack who plays his 
daily nickel on the numbers to high pressure 
$10,000-a-shot bettors who do business with 
the pigger bookmakers. 

In the end, nobody can win except the 
men behind the bookie or the numbers 
writers. They have enierged from the under- 
world as reformed convicts of sometimes 
great standing in their communities. They 
know they cannot lose, for the American 
public will never stop gambling. They strive 
passionately for respectability, by and large, 
and stoop to violence only in great emer- 
gencies., 

One of these emergencies arose a few years 
ego when Jack Le Tendre, New England 
gambler, resisted the attempt of New York 
gangsters to muscle into the rich sucker 
market of Broward County, Fla., which lies 
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just to the north of Dade County—seat of 
Miami. 

Le Tendre had built himself a nice place 
named La Boheme in Broward, where certain 
law officers now boldly permit the important 
New York mobsters Joe Odonis and Jake 
Lanskey to operate exclusively. 

Le Tendre was told to split his swag from 
his gambling place or get out. He refused. 

Then he made the mistake of returning 
to his native Woonsocket, R. I. He was 
murdered there—and thus the blood of the 
crime was kept off the record of the Miami 
area. 

The others “play ball,” content with the 
best set-up they’ve ever found in lives de- 
voted almost exclusively to beating the law. 
They never had it better. They've found the 
perfect racket—gambling. And the perfect 
customers—an American public which re- 
fuses to take them very seriously, though 
these men are daily corrupting thousands 
of public servants. 

The FBI cannot touch them because gam- 
bling, chief source of the syndicate leaders’ 
income, is not a Federal offense. 

The Treasury Department cannot touch 
them for, by and large, they pay their taxes 
almost religiously. 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
which has power enough to put a radio- 
station owner out of business if he wears 
the wrong kind of necktie, either will not 
or cannot close down all the racing wire 
services which are the main arteries of the 
bockie business of the Nation. 

If a man kidnaps another in this country, 
or transports a woman across a State line 
for immoral purposes, or steals a car and 
drives it out of the State, and is caught 
the full weight of the Federal Government 
descends upon him, thanks to the Lind- 
bergh, Mann and Dyer Acts. 

But let him get caught operating a gam- 
bling game, which automatically means that 
he has spread incredible corruption in or- 
der to operate, and he pays a comparatively 
microscopic fine. 

He has committed only a misdemeanor. 
The little jail sentence is usually forgotten. 

Nobody in America can get very excited 
about the spread of gambling. The average 
American can see little moral difference be- 
tween placing a legal bet on a horse at a 
track and betting on the same horse with a 
bookie, away from the track. 

The same average American has been sold 
a nice bill of goods, too, on the character 
of the gambler with whom he does business. 
He thinks of him, at least when he’s win- 
ning, as a fine home-loving fellow who is 
often the first to contribute to the bet- 
tor’s favorite charity. 

What he overlooks is that not one gam- 
bler of any dimension in the United States 
today can operate as an individual. 

Everyone of any magnitude is a front man 
for an arm of the national syndicate com- 
posed of former and current gangsters with 
long records of murder, traffic in narcotics, 
kidnaping, extortion, prostitution, burglary, 
and what not. 

There is absolutely no other way for a 
successful independent gambler to operate 
today. 

He could set up his “book” in the middle 
of the Arizona. Desert in the dead of night, 
but if he did a good business he’d shortly be 
working for the national syndicate, or he 
wouldn’t be working at all. 

The Nation-wide combination seems loose- 
ly knitted, for like all young empires it has 
its fraternal feuds, most of them based on 
territorial claims. 

But the over-all picture shows a consid- 
erable cohesion, with a system of checks, con- 
trols, and counterbalances which makes the 
bawdy rule of the late Al Capone seem like 
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a crude amateur’s farce, performed for pea- 
nuts. 

Like <n octopus, the seemingly unrelated 
tentacles of the syndicate are in fact con- 
nected with a remote head. 

The thing feeds voraciously on the venality 
of corrupt officials, the public’s traditional 
apathy, the spew of respectability some of 
the top syndicate men emit, and the present 
inability of the American Government to 
combat the menace. 

But jabbing at that head now are two 
determined United States Senators, EsTrEs 
KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, and JosepH McCar- 
THY, of Wisconsin, and three public-spirited 
crime commissions, those of California, Chi- 
cago, and Greater ..mi. They have de- 
manded support from President Truman. 

The counterattack inches slowly through 
labyrinths of circumstantial evidence. Some- 
times the evidence is even flimsier. It is 
discouraging work, for the syndicate leaders 
have covered their trails superbly. 

But the job goes on, for the men who are 
attending to it have uncovered enough to 
confirm their one great and appalling fear: 
that mob rule one day might supersede that 
under which 150,000,C00 Americans now live. 


(Art. 6, February 18) 


How much money do Americans bet an- 
nually? 

A confidential survey made for the Citizens’ 
Committee of Massachusetts, Inc., places the 
figure at $21,500,000,000, a figure which does 
not include lotteries, raffles, carnival games, 
and other gambling facilities. 

The survey supported its contention of vast 
gambling activities with the observation 
that some $28,000,000,000 in this country is 
now annually unaccounted for by Gov- 
ernment expenditure statistics. Nor does 
this lost fortune show up in investment or 
savings-bank statistics. 

It is reported that gambling on baseball 
now has reached the $5,000,000,000 a year 
mark, and that racing wire services con- 
trolled by the remnants of the Capone mob 
now stress baseball scores, in season, almost 
as much as racing results. 

Most of the baseball betting, the survey 
showed, is done in New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Pittsburgh. 

Betting on baseball in New York, it added, 
is “largely dominated by the Erickson-Cos- 
tello group and its associates.” 

Before he died of bullets shot into him by 
Capone mobsters who wanted his business, 
“race wire king” James M. Ragen told police 
Officers that Frank Costello’s income from 
slot machines in Louisiana alone was $1,000,- 
000 a year. 

Costello denied that he is now associated 
with the slot-machine racket in that State 
or anywhere else, though his partner Phil 
Kastel, who once had White House habitue 
John Maragon on his pay roll, continues his 
gambling affiliations in the State. 

No one can state with any complete con- 
viction the scope of United States gambling. 

But no one can deny that it is a breath- 
takingly big operation, and that the suckers 
are harvested by an efficient Nation-wide 
organization which has hosts of public offi- 
cials in its pocket. 

In some places the organization can oper- 
ate successfully for reasons other than brib- 
ery. The Dade County (Fla.) grand jury 
last spring complained: 

“We have been made keenly aware of the 
division of responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of the criminal laws in our community. 

“There are the sheriff's department and 
the different police departments. There are 
the county solicitor’s office and the State 
attorney's office. 
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“Such division of responsibilities leads 
readily to excuses for avoidance of responsi- 
bilities; to a ‘hands-off’ policy of matters 
which can be claimed to be within the juris- 
diction of another official; to a cynical atti- 
tude that ‘it is not within the province of my 
office or department to investigate so and 
such’; to a rendering impotent of our grand 
jury system.” 

In the same area a judge has ruled that 
citizens cannot come into his court to pro- 
test the presence in the community of known 
mobsters. 

They must present their complaint to 
police authorities * * * which proced- 
ure tends to lead fhto the same blind alley 
of split authority mentioned by the grand 
jury. 

In such a climate, the mobs make their 
progress 

In recent years it has become fashionable 
for top figures in the national syndicate to 
become associated in many legitimate busi- 
nesses. 

Frank Costello, for instance, is a holder 
of Wall Street property and other real estate 
in New York. He numbers among his friends 
an array of public servants, including judges, 
far removed from the arena of crime. 

No one can tell how much else Costello, 
Erickson, Adonis, the Lansky brothers, 
Charles Fischetti, the Rosen mobsters, 
Mickey Cohen and others mentioned in this 
series really own. 

Testimony taken during a court fight seek- 
ing to regain the Wofford Hotel of Miami 
Beach from the control of, among others, 
“Little Augie” Pisano, former Brooklyn rack- 
eteer, shows the difficulty of establishing who 
owns what and why. 

Here are some of the bewildering questions 
and answers that came out of an interroga- 
tion of one of the defendants, Thomas A. 
Cassara. It was taken at Los Angeles on Jan- 
uary 19, 1948: 

“Did they (‘Little Augie’ and John Anger- 
sola, alias John King—a Cleveland gang- 
ster) ever tell you that they were the own- 
ers Or were going to hold themselves out as 
being owners of the hotel? 

“No, sir. 

“Did you ever make any deal with them 
whereby they were to run that hotel? 

“Well, if you want me to explain in de- 
tail—— 

“Just tell me if you made a deal with 
them. 

“No, sir.” 

Then later: 

“Who is Mr. King? 

“This money I borrowed from him person- 
ally. He is a close personal friend of mine. 
His sole interest in the Wofford Hotel was to 
get back the return of moneys he had loaned 
to me. 

“How much did you owe Mr. King and Mr. 
Kelly? (The latter is a reference to the late 
Jimmy Kelly, relative of “Little Augie” and 
former Greenwich Village night club propri- 
etor and gambler.) 

“I don’t recall. 

“Do you have the books to show it? 

“They have.” 

And so it goes. Only the Federal Gov- 
ernment, when empowered, will ever be able 
to unravel the mystery of deals, counter 
deals, links, counter links, half truths, eva- 
sions and the like which surround the op- 
erations of the syndicate chieftains and 
those on the outskirts. 

Until the Federal Government does act, 
the several crime commissions will continue 
hammering -away. 

Often their accusations can be based on 
nothing more than the fact that this man 
of shady reputation is seen with that official 
of ostensibly good reputation—and curious 
things sometimes happen relating to that 


association. 





But crime commissions have no police 
power. All they can do is urge the law- 
invoking authorities to take action. In this 
sometimes thankless and fruitless task, the 
voice of Dan Sullivan, Greater Miami’s crime 
expert and former FBI man, is among the 
more eloquent. 

“My own fear,” he told me, “is that unless 
the trend toward gang government is stopped 
pretty soon we'll wind up with a secret hood- 
lum government greater than our Federal 
Government. 

“The smooth leaders of the national syn- 
dicate, many of them now indistinguishable 
from reputable businessmen, are in fact so 
powerful that—by comparison—Al Capone 
was a piker * * * a stick-up kid com- 
pared to a hardened bank robber. 

“They feed on a public failing which the 
public itself tends to condone—gambling. 

“Gambling is like narcotics. The habit 
comes easy and is hard or impossible to 
stop. As a result, billions of dollars are 
being poured each year into a nonproductive 
operation, the national syndicate, and mil- 
lions of it are being spent to corrode the 
officials who might stop the racket. 

“We hear a lot to the effect that the boys 
have reformed; that their criminal records 
were compiled when they were fun-loving 
kids. 

“That’s a lot of bunk. They’re still rotten, 
and if we can’t get the Federal Government 
to clean them out, the very foundations of 
our society may collapse.” 
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Distribution of Surplus Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following is the list of State agen- 
cies, with addresses, authorized to ap- 
prove applications for the distribution of 
surplus commodities held by the Commo- 
dity Credit Corporation to needy people 
within the State named. 

It supplements the lists introduced 
into the REcorp on February 23 by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PuHiLiips], the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL], and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven]: 

Florida: W. F. Catling, Director, Commod- 


ity District Welfare Department, 25 West 
Monroe Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Alabama: A. R. Meadows, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 501 Dexter Avenue, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Georgia: J. T. DeFoor, Department of Edu- 
cation, 412 State Office Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

North Carolina: J. P. Davis,-Marketing Spe- 
cialist, Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

South Carolina: W. H. Garrison, State 
School Lunch Supervisor; Courtenay Bate- 
man, Supervisor of Commodity District, 1230 
Center Street, Room 212, Columbia, S. C. 

Tennessee: T. Marshall Jones, Director, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 405 State Office 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

Virginia: George Blake, Department of 
Agriculture, 10074 East Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Tragic Plight of 28,000 Greek Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following resolutions adopted by the 
Greek-American Political Club, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., urging use of the moral 
prestige of the United States to remedy 
the abominable crime of forcible abduc- 
tion of 28,000 Greek children by the Com- 
munist forces: 


Whereas Americans of. Hellenic descent, 
and particularly those descendants from 
Greece, are deeply concerned that 28,000 
Greek children have been forcibly abducted 
from their homes by the Communist forces 
and are presently detained in Yugoslavia, 
Buigaria, Albania, Rumania, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet occupa- 
tion zone in Germany; and 

Whereas the members of the Greek-Ameri- 
can Political Club, headquarters at 504 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., at a 
meeting held at our headquarters the 2d day 
of February 1950, on motion duly made and 
seconded, it was unanimously resolved that— 

1. This abominable crime against human- 
ity in violation of the international author- 
ity of the United Nations’ resolutions should 
be remedied at the earliest possible moment. 

2. That the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 
November 27, 1948, and November 17, 1949, 
requesting the prompt repatriation of these 
children should be promptly enforced, in 
order that confidence in the United Nations 
shall be maintained. 

3. The Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, and the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties are respectfully requested to continue 
their noble efforts toward implementation of 
the United Nations resolution pertaining to 
the return of the Greek children. 

4. The President of the United States, the 
honorable Members of the United States Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, and 
the United States Department of State, are 
respectfully petitioned to support through 
their moral and political prestige the United 
Nations’ resolutions heretofore mentioned 
and to have their execution an: implemen- 
tation in mind when dealing with the Gov- 
ernments named above. 

5. All American organizations and all in- 
dividuals concerned with the preservation 
of elementary human rights and freedoms 
are called upon to demonstrate through their 
interest in this manner that the public opin- 
ion of the world’s free countries is a decisive 
factor in winning battles for humanity. 

6. That a copy of this resolution shall be 
signed by the President, Treasurer, and Sec- 
retary of the Organization and sent to His 
Excellency Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States; the Honorable Alben W. 
Barkley, Vice President of the United States; 
the Honorable, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Pres- 
ident of the United Nations; the Honorable 
Trygve Lie, General Secretary of the United 
Nations; the Honorable Dean Acheson, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States; Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, United States Representa- 
tive to the United Nations; the Honorable 
Warren Austin, head of the United States 
Delegation to the United Nations; the Hon- 
orable Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House 
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at Washington, D. C.; the director of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross at 
Geneva, Switzerland; the Honorable Leverett 
Saltonstall, United States Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts; the Honorable Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., United States Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts; the Honorable A. Kyrou, per- 
manent delegate of Greece to the United Na- 
tions; His Eminence Archbishop Michael of 
the Greek Orthodox Church; the Honorable 
Francis J. Myers, United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania; the Honorable John F. Ken- 
nedy, “Member of Congress; the Honorable 
Christian Herter, Member of Congress; the 
Honorable John W. McCormack, the Honor- 
able Philip J. Philbin, Members of Congress; 
and the Honorable Joseph Martin, Member 
of Congress and minority floor leader. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Peter G. PAPPADOPOULOS, President. 

Grecory LIacopou.os, Secretary. 

Peter L. NicHouas, Treasurer. 





Nixon to the Right—Douglas to the Left 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, impor- 
tant news articles in California yester- 
day announced that the Honorable 
SHERIDAN Downey, Senator from that 
State, had withdrawn as a candidate for 
reelection. 

It was general knowledge about 10 
days ago that our colleague, the gentle- 
woman, Mrs. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, 
from California, was given an audience 
at the White House and there was specu- 
lation at the time as to whether or not 
she would be the administration’s candi- 
date in the coming senatorial election in 
that great State. 

Since then, Eleanor Roosevelt, the sur- 
viving wife of ex-President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has written favorably of Mrs. 
DovcLAs in her column and advised us 
of a dinner that Mrs. Roosevelt held in 
her honor, 

We are also informed through the 
press that the past Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Ickes, is going to campaign 
for Mrs. Dovetas in California, and that 
the CIO has endorsed her in the sen- 
atorial election. 

It, therefore, seems important that 
the conference between the Honorable 
SHERIDAN Downey and President Tru- 
man on which Senator Downey said he 
would predicate his final announcement 
of his candidacy for reelection, was can- 
ceied at the White House today. 

It will also be important to the people 
of California who will have a real op- 
portunity to express the attitude of the 
State in regard to further Government 
ownership of business operations and 
control through subsidization of the eco- 
nomic activities of that State. 

We in the House will be privileged to 
See our colleague the gentlewoman from 
California, Mrs. HELEN GAHAGAN Dovuc- 
LAS, Standing on the left of that issue 
with the support of the administration 
aS an opponent to the Honorable Ricu- 








ARD M. Nixon as the champion of ‘the 
American free-enterprise system. 

For the first time in several years the 
issues will be clearly drawn for the peo- 
ple of California as to whether or not 
they want government by understand- 
able laws or through Executive decrees. 





H-Bomb—Right Thinking Can Make 
H-Bomb a Deterrent to Catastrophic 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker. under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the REcorpD, I include therein an edi- 
torial by Fred Burdick in the eighth 
anniversary edition of the Gist entitled 
“Right Thinking Can Make H-Bomb a 
Deterrent to Catastrophic War”: 


RIcHT THINKING CAN MaKE H-BoMsB A 
DETERRENT TO CATASTROPHIC WAR 


“Nothing is right or wrong but thinking 
makes it so.”—Shakespeare. 

Right and constructive thinking regarding 
the H-bomb and all improved methods of 
destroying millions of innocent children, 
women, and men in a few minutes can pre- 
vent such a catastrophe from happening. 
The danger is from the wrong thinking—the 
hatreds, resentments, fears, and suspicions— 
the thoughts of which wars are made. 
Right, Christian thinking will bring the peace 
everybody wants. 

We are experimenting, not merely with 
new weapons, but with forces. And some 
scientists contend that chain reactions may 
get out of control with disastrous results. 
And such an authority on bacteriological 
warfare as Secretary General Brock Chisholm, 
of the World Health Organization, maintains 
that this weapon alone endangers humanity 
and warns that nations must learn to live 
together on this planet if they want to live. 

When we recall what the black plague did 
to populations, we can give credence to the 
claim that man-made epidemics—purposely 
scattering many billions of germs—indeed 
menace all people of the civilized world and 
that the best chance of surviving a scientific 
war would be amongst the savages in the 
jungles of Africa, etc. The more realistic we 
are and the more we visualize the terrible 
possibilities of modern warfare the more 
likely we are to succeed in preventing such 
madness and getting the world on the road 
to peace, progress, and prosperity. 

Top military men say no nation can 
really win a modern war. All would lose. 
Said Gen. Dwight Eisenhower in the New 
York Times of May 28, 1947: 

“War is becoming more and more a matter 
of fire, famine and pestilence. We can make 
of this earth a flowering garden or a sterile 
desert.” 

He added that the stakes in this campaign 
(for peace) are not only- civilization but 
humanity. 

Many thinkers have held to the theory for 
long that in due time warfare would become 
so destructive and menacing to civilization 
and humanity that world leaders would have 
no alternative than to find and use peace- 
ful means of solving international problems. 
That time has come. We have the necessary 
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machinery in the United Nations, and all 
that is needed is for all its members to use 
its machinery, not just part of the time 
but all of the time, and to adhere to both 
the letter and the spirit of the great United 
Nations Charter. A life preserver is of no 
value to a drowning man unless he uses it. 

What are the immediate, practical steps 
that can be taken to head off world catas- 
trophe? The answer can be found in a Gist 
poll taken in recent months showing that 
80.2 percent of the people and nearly as large 
a percentage of Members of Congress favored 
continuous efforts in the United Nations to 
reach agreement on control and reduction 
of all deadly weapons, including atom bombs. 


HOTHEADS PROLONG THE COLD WAR-—COOL 
HEADS CAN HASTEN WORLD PEACE 


When spokesmen for great countries at 
United Nations meetings engage in tirades 
and “hit high C” in vituperative utterances, 
impugn motives, and make unfounded 
charges, such tactics intensify resentments, 
tensions, and fears, thus prolonging the cold 
war and delaying the day when nations can 
“beat their swords in plowshares” and devote 
their energies, resources, and wealth to con- 
structive instead of destructive purposes, to 
creating instead of blowing up property, 
homes, and so forth. Although vitriolic rav- 
ings may make the headlines, fortunately for 
humanity and civilization cooler heads are 
really in control. 

As to charges of “war mongering” the Gist 
can state that not one American Congress- 
man wants to see a catastrophic, scientific, 
new world war. Top officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces have told congressional 
committees that they desire peace. The main 
purpose of the State Department is to build 
peace. And when President Truman says “I 
am working for peace and shall continue to 
work for peace” he means every word of it. 
There are diversities of roads to peace but 
there is but one goal. But to make progress 
we must have peace in our own hearts, and be 
sure we are on the right road. 

Spokesmen for all major nations at the 
United Nations have declared that their 
governments want peace, which doubtless 
is true, but the fundamental prerequisite for 
dissipating the war clouds is eradication of or 
minimizing of international tensions, fears, 
suspicions, resentments, and hatreds. And 
we should add misunderstandings as they 
frequently are the basis of wrong conclusions, 
thinking, and emotions. 

A black-out of all war talk by radio com- 
mentators and newspaper columnists, etc., 
and a cessation of expressions of ill-will and 
resentment toward world neighbors is sug- 
gested by Representative JaMEs V. BUCKLEY, 
of Illinois, who believes such a thing would 
help tremendously in insuring world peace. 

In concluding a recent NBC broadcast, 
Senator FRANK P, GRAHAM, of North Caro- 
lina, expressed the thought that world peace 
can be aided by recognition and practicing of 
the principles of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

As we in America profess to be Christians, 
we should be the first to practice the Golden 
Rule: “And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise.” It well 
has been said that the best sermon ever 
preached is setting a good example. Now 
may be a very propitious time to cut the 
vicious circle of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, and to substitute practicing 
Jesus’ teachings. 

Above all else just now, we Leed to have 
more faith in God and to know that there 
shall be fulfillment of, “And they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks; nation shall not take up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
appalling to me ,to note the flagrant 
manner in which public funds are being 
used by bureaucrats to perpetuate them- 
Selves in office. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the 
Times-Herald under date of Tuesday, 
February 21, wherein it tells that the 
ECA is enlarging its publicity staff in the 
battle for funds. To quote a paragraph 
from this article, it says that the ECA 
Information Director, Robert Mullen, 
revealed that he is looking for additional 
former newspaper and magazine writers 
to act as press agents for the Marshall 
plan. 


It goes on to say that we are spending 
$285,000 to propazandize domestically 
the Marshall plan and to build support 
within the Unitea States for the Marshall 
plan. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations might well look 
into this domestic-propaganda campaign 
on the part of these bureaucrats before 
voting additional funds to that agency. 

I include herewith the text of the news 
item: 


ECA ENLARGING PUBLICITY STAFF IN BaTTLEe 
FOR FUNDS 
(By Philip Warden) 

The Economic Cooperation Administration 
yesterday enlarged its publicity machine in 
Washington as it girded for a stiff fight for 
its life in Congress starting today. 

On the eve of a march to the Hill by 
ECA Administrator Hoffman and Secretary 
Acheson with a request for $2,950,000,000 to 
finance the Marshall plan another year, ECA 
put five new writers and a clerk on its infor- 
mation staff at an annual cost of $39,450. 


SEEKING MORE WRITERS 


In addition, a magazine consultant has 
been put on call for $50-a-day advice to the 
information staff when needed. 

The ECA information director, Robert 
Mullen, revealed that he is looking for addi- 
tional former newspaper and magazine writ- 
ers to act as press agents for the Marshall 
plan. Present plans call for adding $61,000 
to the $224,075 yearly expenditures of ECA’s 
information section. Mullen has been au- 
thorized to spend up to $285,000 in this coun- 
try on the ECA publicity machine. 

Mullen said a big expansion also is under 
way in the information division of ECA in 
Europe. Expenditures there to tell Euro- 
peans about the Marshall plan are being 
boosted from $250,000 a year to $8,000,000. 
Part of the eight million will come from for- 
eign currencies collected from the sale of 
Marshall plan goods by the European govern- 
ments. 


LIAISON WITH UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

Mullen listed the new staff members as: 

Andrew Berding, former $10,000-a-year 
man in ECA’s information office in Rome, 
who will serve as Mullen’s deputy and func- 
tion primarily as liaison officer between ECA 
and the State Department’s propaganda 
machine, United States Information Service. 


$6,400 a year. Latham formerly worked for 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Fortune magazine. 

Harry Shinnick, former Washington news- 
paperman, a writer at $7,600 a year. 

Willard Savoy, young Negro author of the 
book Alien Land. He will serve as a speech 
and magazine writer at $7,600 a year. 

Norton Wood, picture editor of This Week 
magazine. He wilt take a leave of absence 
to work for ECA as an information specialist 
on pictures at $6,400 a year. 

Thomas Mahoney, an employee of Young 
& Rubicam, New York advertising agency, 
consultant on the placement of magazine 
articles by ECA writers. 

Mary Louise Parks, secretary to Helen 
Hamilton Woods, special consultant who 
directs ECA’s propaganda to clubwomen. 

The ECA press staff is expecting rough 
going before Congress for the next several 
weeks as the Foreign Affairs and Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Senate 
debate extension of the Marshall plan and its 
appropriation. 





Tennessee Valley Authority Financial 
Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a financial 


statement of the Tennessee Valley Au- - 


thority. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Total funds made available to TVA and total 
investment as of June 30, 1949 


1. Appropriations._..-..----. $766, 562, 331 

2. Transfer of property from 
other agencies.......... 41, 902, 121 

8. Proceeds from the sale of 
ee 65, 072, 500 

4. Net income from power op- 
OPCADING ccecanenwn onan 1130, 128, 901 





Total funds provided... 1, 003, 665, 853 


5. Less following amounts: 


(a) Bond redemptions -. 13, 572, 500 
(b) Payments to Treas- 
a 33, 970, 333 
(c) Net expense of non- 
income producing 
programs.-....... 115, 299, 795 
a 162, 842, 628 
Total investment, 
June 30, 1949. 840, 823, 225 


1The net income from power operations 
figure of $130,128,901 is arrived at in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Gross income from power... $366, 687, 585 
Less following amounts: 
Depreciation ............ 81, 889, 079 
Interest (net) ........... 5, 180, 538 


Other expenses ......... 149, 489, 067 





236, 558, 684 


150, 123, 901 








Net income from power. 
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Hugh Latham, new special assistant at 


Total funds made available to TVA and total 
investment as of June 30, 1949—Con., 


Funds paid into the Treasury: 








(1) From power proceeds. $26,059, 019 
(2) From activities other 
than power...... ~ 7,911,314 
PO ceescorermetiti 33, 970, 333 
(3) Bonds retired from 
power proceeds... 13, 572, 500 
(4) For interest......... 6, 325, 407 
DOC ination mann 53, 868, 240 


INVESTMENT IN POWER PROGRAM OF TVA 


Exuisit I—TVA power program assets, 
June 30, 1949 


The power investment includes 
the following assets: 
Completed plant in serv- 


icesikntninndtinesin Dahle $510, 433, 479 
Less reserve for depreci- 

BRE 6 atitbatindoceeaee 79, 001, 062 
Net plant in service... _- 431, 432, 417 
Funds held for future use 

under sec. 26, in the 

form of cash and current 

receivables <0. qsssance 5, 174, 680 
Long-term receivables ._.. 17, 282 
ENVONGOTIOR. .cccccddctanes 7, 639, 544 


Total assets employed in 
power program. ..... 


444, 263, 923 
Construction in progress.. 5 


28, 483, 065 


472, 746, 938 








TRE euttanwindiitemliias 
This investment was financed 
with capital from the fol- 
lowing sources: 
U. S. Treasury funds: 
Appropriations and 
transfers of prop- 
erty: 
TUN wack aes 317, 177, 105 
Less payments un- 
der sec. 26.-... 26, 059, 019 
Net outstand- 
SUit..comeene 291, 118, 086 
Bonds: 
PINS occuuccenne 65, 072, 500 
oP ca onntinn 13, 572, 500 
Net outstand- 
1OE ccacessoue 61, 500, 000 


Total U.S. Treas- 
ury funds 
outstanding... 342, 618, 086 
Earnings of the power busi- 
ness: 
Gross earnings -.......... 
Less interest paid..._... 


136, 454, 309 
6, 325, 407 





The remainder  repre- 
sents the net earnings 
invested in power as- 
sets, including $39,- 
631,519 paid to the 
Government for re- 
tirement of bonds and 
as an Offset to appro- 
priations and $90,497,- 

83 used directly in 
the business -........ 


1 Exclusive of general assets not segregated 
by programs and exclusive of construction 
in progress relating to multiple-use facilities 
at projects for which an allocation of costs 
to programs has not yet been made, 
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Exuisit II—TVA power income and expense, by years, summarized from annual financial 
statements 





Operating 
revenue 


Operating 


Fiscal year expenses 


| 








o0nt. 1008: 5625. dk dhebaondiune $6, 732, 447 $3, 870, 994 
1939... 5, 507, 077 2, 332, 604 
1940 15, 285, 074 7, 081, 735 
1041 21, 137, 371 9, 264, 242 
1942, 25, 320,954 | 15,819, 351 
1943 31, 674, 210 11, 935, 739 
1944 35, 429, 546 13, 815, 808 
1945 39, 383, 231 12, 891, 642 
1946 35, 264, 545 9, 875, 814 


44, 144,090 | 13, 588, ¢31 
an a 





1948 
1949... 2c n ene n eww ens eneeses- 


58, 030, 516 26, 683, 886 
} 





48, 769, 524 22, 328, 321 } 


Depreciation 








provisions | Net operat- Interest Gross 
and amorti- | ing revenue | income earnings 
zation 
- | 
$3,610,118 |  ($748,665)| $164,946} ($583, 719) 
1, 731, 593 1, 442, 880 95,954 | 1,538,834 
3, 615, 623 4, 587, 716 143,595 | 4, 731, 311 
4, 546, 547 7, 326, 582 148, 798 7, 475, 380 
5, 230, 350 4, 280, 253 136, 078 4, 416, 331 
'7, 937, 886 11, 800, 585 126, 559 ‘11, 927, 144 
19, $76, 468 | ‘11, 737, 270 | 115,045 | ' 11, 852, 315 
18, 885, 757 17, 605, 832 102, 409 | ! 17, 708, 241 
8, 605,731 | 16,783, 000 | 78,591 | 16, 861, 591 
8,716,410 | 21, §38, 749 25,198 | 21, 863, 947 
9, 264, 755 17, 176, 448 5, 299 | 17, 181, 747 
9,867,841 | 21, 478, 789 | 2,308 | 21, 481, 187 





TOO. viocsadesdstdsanse 366, 687, 585 





149, 489, C67 | 





181, 889, 079 1 135, 309, 439 1, 144, 870 1 136, 454, 309 





ngs: 1943, $2,000,000; 1944, $3,000,000; 1945, $1,000,000. 














1 Reflects accelerated amortization of electric plant acquisition adjustment by write-off against accumulated earn- 





























Exuisir IIl.—Return on the TVA power SUMMARY 
investment 
| Annual 
Annual a rerage in- | . _ | return 
5 ‘ reterh Fiscal year . a oo : Gtees are on in- 
Fiacal vee! Average in- | Gross earn- | (1 in. vestmen ings vest- 
mony vestment ! ings cask: ment 
ment 
a ee ee ee 1934-40, 7 years. 
Percent (development | Percent 
. eee $190, 000,000 | $7, 475, 386 3.9 period). -......- $60, 000, 000 | $5, 686, 426 1.4 
1942 220, 000, COO 4, 416, 331 20 1941-49, 9 years...| 345, 000, 000 | ? 130, 767, 883 4.2 
1943..............| 295, 000, 600 13, 927, 144 47 1934-49, 16 years..| 220, 000, 000 | ? 136, 454, 309 3.9 
ree 360, 000, COO 14, 852, 315 4.1 
1945... 0a eeenenn 390, 000, 000 18, 708, 241 4.8 1 Average net book cost during the year of plant in 
1046... -------00- 400, 000, 000 16, 861, 501 4.2 service plus long-term receivables and an allowance for 
1947. onan nn nnee 400, 000, C00 | 21, 863, 947 5.5 inventories and general plant used for the power program. 
IMB. .---------2e- 405, 000, 000 17, 181, 747 4,2 2 Reflects accelerated amortization of electric-plant 
1949... .---------- 430, 000, 600 21, 481, 187 5.0 acquisition adjustments by write-off against accumulated 
earnings: 1943, $2,000,000; 1944, $3,000,000; 1945, $1,000,000. 
ExHiBIT IV.—Disposition of gross TVA power earnings 
Disposition of gross earnings 
Gross earn- 
Fiscal year ings (from Pai » ae itt: / 
eave ; aid to U.S. | Used directly 
exhibit I) Interest oer Treasury in the power 
(sec. 26) business 
I. nc cdrettiduceemendaicanenseneiien I yy a I aa at ee hialiin $894, 636 
NTL: nin didbideninidied adinniinieeagta ia anainmenit Ce WI no casted Baeenetncnehtoaieebiean 4, 299, 229 
Wil cdsanecsocckeowadensnbanacaemetceinwund TG. «I Eivccncdiaunernes binccdacusanane 6, 990, 778 
TOES. cctcccvdscdedbiitevtinwetbedtdeencuaes 4, 416, 331 SIE Oscsiacidesardbiisbiodie Robraaseicnniibabeeen 3, 673, 353 
NO 6 is ceoaetha taal Bh eis back tae 111, 927, 144 778, 3 ae 1 11, 148, 853 
Se ee eee 111, 852, 315 736,624 | $2,000,000 |.............. 19, 115, 691 
kien 4 inte tek cap atcaee aaa cians 117, 708, 241 726, 207 OG TEE Lennencencenad 1 14, 982, 034 
Wc accesabutibenctiucankwatonsaseel 16, 861, 591 647, 867 2, 300, 000 | 7, 087, 741 6, 825, 983 
MEN ws ucinsetdiatd wind ibathiadtnintananiinhatestiilty daaaienia 21, 863, 947 615, 570 2, 272, 500 7, 971, 278 11, 004, 599 
i ah ren et a a a 17, 181, 747 563, 936 2, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 6, 117, 811 
Te iciciisrtadelet si chante ha Bitoni tala cmethctaaniain dali 21, 481, 187 536, 771 2, 500, 000 } 3, 000, 000 15, 444, 416 
Dc Caiticadiicicmeceecsuntcnnin 136, 454, 309 13, 572, 500 | 26, 059,019 | 2 90, 497, 383 


6, 325, 407 








1 Reflects accelerated amortization of electric plant acquisition adjustments by write-off against accumulated earn- 


ings: 1943, $2,000,000; 1944, $3,000,000; 1945, $1,000,000. 


2 $5,174,680 is in the form of cash and current receivables, a share of which will be paid to the Government within 


the current fiscal year. 
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Salute to Rotary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, may I 
add my personal salute to Rotary Inter- 
national by including herein the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Nutley Sun, Nutley, N. J., of February 
24, 1950: 

SALUTE TO ROTARY 
Rotary International is 45 years old today. 


From a simple group of five or six young 
businessmen in Chicago who formed a habit 


of lunching together once a week, it has 
grown into a membership of 334,000 business 
and professional executives with 6,907 Ro- 
tary Clubs in 82 countries of this world. 

There is a serious purpose behind Rotary. 
It sings with its meals, but it is no singing 
society. Rather, rotary is a world forum 
for men determined to promote a better 
understanding of all humans in the interests 
of world peace. Red Russia, bent on aggres- 
sion, bans Rotary, and that is understand- 
able and a wonderful tribute. 

Rotary has assigned itself two missions. 
By monthly publications it reports the prog- 
ress of the United Nations, to strengthen its 
prestige. Having raised $2,000,000 for an 
endowment fund it now selects 56 rotary 
fellows annually to go abroad for advanced 
study, thus spreading a wider knowledge of 
world affairs to further peace, 

Both motives are excellent. By its appli- 
cation to its mission, Rotary fulfills its pur- 
pose to foster the ideal of service. 
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God, Man, and the Hydrogen Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by me on the subject God, Man, and 
the Hydrogen Bomb, delivered at the 
Washington Cathedral, in Washington, 
D. C., on February 22, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GOD, MAN, AND THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


It is with deep feeling of humility that I 
address myself to the subject of the day— 
God, Man, and the Hydrogen Bomb. But 
man cannot escape coping with the harsh 
realities of international life. Man today 
spends more of the earth’s resources, his 
wealth, and his genius on preparation for 
war and the ultimate destruction of human 
and religious values than he does on the 
creation of a living society based on the eter- 
nal religious principles of human brother- 
hood. 

What the United States, for example, 
spends each week for military defense is what 
the Federal aid to education program pro- 
poses to spend for one whole year, and is as 
much as is being planned to spend for public 
health for one whole year, or for rural elec- 
trification for one whole year. 

We meet here today on Ash Wednesday. 
We, with the millions in Christendom, to- 
day enter the lenten season. We begin the 
search into the recesses of our own souls; we 
come to grips with the facts of our own 
human inadequacy; we come to the ultimate 
realization that unless man prepares himself 
to commit an act of faith, he and his civili- 
zation may disintegrate. 

On January 31 the President of the United 
States ordered the construction of the hydro- 
gen bomb. On February 2 a noble American, 
Senator BRIEN McManon, of Connecticut, 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, made vivid for the 
American people the significance of the Pres- 
ident’s announcement. He challenged the 
world to turn from a path toward war and 
build for peace. 

On February 4 a group of 12 of the coun- 
try’s leading physicists warned that one hy- 
drogen bomb could wipe out any city in the 
world and release such enormous masses of 
lethal radiation as to make the affected area 
forbidden to habitation of human beings 
for perhaps centuries tocome. They pleaded: 
“We believe that no nation has the right 
to use such a bomb no matter how righteous 
its cause. This bomb is no longer a weapon 
of war, but a means of extermination of whole 
populations. Its use would be a betrayal of 
all standards of morality and of Christian 
civilization itself.” 

On February 6, another distinguished 
American, the chairman of the Senate Armed 
Forces Committee, Senator MILLARD TyYDINGs, 
declaring that “armies are not the answer to 
the settlement of international disputes,” 
urged that the United States call an inter- 
national conference for the specific purpose 
of achieving complete world disarmament. 

On February 12 the world’s leading scien- 
tist, Dr. Albert Einstein, stated that “the 
idea of achieving security through national 
armament is at the present state of military 
techniques a disastrous illusion * * * 
radioactive poisoning of the atmosphere 
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and hence annihilation of any life on earth 
has been brought within the range of tech- 
nical possibility.” 

The threat of physical destruction is ob- 
vious to all serious and informed persons. 
Whatever faith in inevitable progress which 
those of us reared in the liberal tradition 
may have had is seriously shaken. Not only 
is the threat of physical disaster a grave one 
for the future of mankind, but the chronic 
threat of war, even without its advent, must 
inevitably create a state of perpetual crisis 
and resultant loss of human freedom. Fear 
can result in placing the control of man’s 
destiny in the hands of just a few. Deci- 
sions in such an gtmosphere must give spe- 
cial weight to the advice of those who spe- 
cialize in violence. Under the stress of con- 
tinuing war tension, the body politic may 
well transform itself into a garrison-prison 
state. 

In much of the globe this process has gone 
far already. If the crisis continues, the 
process can appear in every country. Its 
success may call for no revolutionary seizure 
of power by totalitarian forces. The process 
has more in common with man’s struggling 
in a bottomless bog. 

The United States stands in 1950 at a high 
point of power. American strength is at 
present supreme from the Stetein-Trieste 
line and from Greece and Turkey westward 
to southern Korea and Japan. Command of 
the seas and the possession of land and 
carrier-based bombers which extend military 
might into the interior of continents have 
created a sphere of power which no nation 
in the history has ever approached. 

The hard truth, however, is that while 
America stands powerful the idea of democ- 
racy which it represents is losing strength 
in the world. 

In 1945 the hopes of the peoples of the 
world were stirred when the United States 
put aside its traditional reluctance to play 
an active role in international organizations 
and played host to the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco. The world looked 
to us, unscarred by the war, with our re- 
sources relatively untouched and our fac- 
tories in full production, to lead in a har- 
monious search for lasting peace. In Eu- 
rope, in Asia, in Africa—wherever men gath- 
ered—people recalled the hopes of the four 
freedoms and the promises of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

What has happened? Today, in the spirit 
of Lent, Americans seek an explanation and 
yearn for a solution. The fear and mistrust 
within nations today is too obvious to need 
documentation. It is that which produces 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. Yet, in spite 
of possessing a stock pile of atomic bombs, 
and spending more than §$15,000,000,000 a 
year on military preparedness, many Ameri- 
cans are still insecure. Here is further justi- 
fication for further self-analysis and inquiry 
into better ways of seeking security and 
peace. 

It is true, as our Secretary of State recently 
noted, that continuous self-criticism is a 
quality of all free people. It is an excellent 
quality. It comes only from freedom, and 
as he said, were its exercise permitted where- 
ever men gather, the world would be much 
nearer peace. 

How gratifying it would be were the citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union free to join with us 
in this lenten season to explore our con- 
sciences, criticize our governments, and join 
a world of free peoples in seeking a new ap- 
proach toward our goal—peace, world broth- 
erhood, and security. 

Is it not our responsibility continuously 
and with perseverance to hold forth to the 
peoples of the world this dream and our 
hope for its fulfillment? Who can say that 
our voices would not reach through the bar- 
rier and give hope and inspiration where 
despair and hostility now rest? 

Let us not ignore the deep-rooted contra- 
dictions between democracy and totalitar- 
ianism of any form, whether it be Communist 


or Fascist. Let us never cease expressing 
our indignation toward slavery, nor our vigi- 
lance in behalf of freedom. So long as there 
is oppression or injustice or totalitarian 
power in the world, there is conflict. We 
must, however, lift conflict out of the realm 
of war. 

Our responsibility is to tell the peoples of 
the world that we, temporarily the mightiest 
of nations, are ready to join in an interna- 
tional effort to abolish war. We must re- 
solve to take some of the imaginative dar- 
ing which we have shown in the physical 
sciences to start a chain reaction among the 
peoples and governments of the world 
against this madness and insanity. 

Here lies our strength. With a positive 
reaffirmation of our democratic faith, with 
a determination to protect freedom and re- 
sist totalitarianism, with an unequivocal 
declaration in behalf of an international 
agreement to abolish war and for universal 
disarmament, America would gain for itself 
moral supremacy in the world, and recap- 
ture, in the eyes of the world, leadership for 
peace. 

The necessity for renewed and continuous 
negotiation is greater than ever before. Not 
only peace but our national interest impels 
us to make new efforts to negotiate. Once 
America gives up her active search for peace 
we lose all hope of reaching the peoples be- 
hind the iron curtain; we lose our ties with 
friendly peoples who hope for peace but see 
our bombs and fear war; and, perhaps most 
important, we lose the basic moral purpose 
which is the fabric of our democratic way 
of life. 

History offers many examples of mortal 
conflicts between great movements which, 
wfth the passing of the years and the cool- 
ing of passions, have found it possible to 
resolve their conflicts without war. The con- 
flict between the Moslem and the Christian 
worlds was finally resolved by the destruc- 
tion of neither, in spite of the Moslem slogan 
“Face Islam or die.” 

Our first concreve proposal to the leaders 
of the Soviet Union must be to set up a 
conference on universal disarmament—uni- 
versal not unilateral—with international 
guaranties of security. It is the responsi- 
bility of our heads of state to make unmis- 
takably clear to the leaders of the Soviet 
Union our plans for such a positive proposal 
and issue an invitation that they join with 
us in submitting such a proposal to the 
United Nations. . 

We must also make it perfectly clear to 
the leaders of the Soviet Union that the 
alternative to peaceful negotiations and set- 
tlement could well mean turning the world 
into a battlefield which would make it the 
graveyard for the human race. 

Cur proposals for disarmament should in- 
clude the absolute prohibition of the manu- 
facture of weapons for mass destruction, 
limited not only to atomic and hydrogen 
bombs but to conventional armaments as 
well. We should stand ready to consider 
practical suggestions as to how necessary 
supervision and control can be exercised. 
We should stand ready to turn over our own 
stock piles of destruction to the United Na- 
tions as part of such an international agree- 
ment and in concert with all other nations 
of the world. 

Significant as was the original Acheson- 
Lilienthal report from which the Baruch plan 
was devised, we must stand ready to broaden 
it by extending its coverage to all weapons. 
Now is the time to reexamine our original 
proposals and recognize the need for modify- 
ing them in the light of developments since 
1946. 

Our disarmament proposal must also in- 
clude with it a plea for universal abolition 
of peacetime conscription. It is unnecessary 
to train young men and women for war in a 
world society dedicated to peace. 

Such a program to be effective must he 
accompanied by provisions for a police force 
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to maintain international security. The 
United Nations must be transformed into an 
organization capable of enforcing peace 
under law. 

Carrying the banner of such an interna- 
tional program, the United States will find 
itself in partnership with the entire non- 
Soviet world. With such a program we pre- 
sent the leaders of the Soviet Union with a 
challenge. It is a challenge not only to its 
military power but to its very purposes, which 
are the ultimate roots of its power. 

We would be affirming our faith that in the 
conflict of ideologies between democracy 
and Communist totalitarianism, democracy 
will prevail and we would be proclaiming to 
the leaders of the Soviet Union, “Dare you 
affirm less for your faith in communism?” 

To strengthen our faith in democracy it 
must be an essential part of our international 
policy to enact a program for civil rights. 
Such a demonstration is essential if we are 
to convince the peoples of the world, particu- 
larly the millions in Asia and Africa, that we 
sincerely believe in democracy and human 
equality. It will be impossible for us to 
enlist the active support of the overwhelm- 
ing numbers in the world who are colored 
and it will be impossible for us to gain their 
friendship so long as they come to equate 
American democracy with racial discrimina- 
tion. 

Our international policy must also encom- 
pass within it an economic program. Presi- 
dent Truman’s point 4 program must be the 
central focus of such an economic proposal. 
Our President said: “We must embark on a 
bold new program for making the benefits of 
our scientific advances and industrial prog- 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas.” It is es- 
sential that such a program be conducted 
through the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies. It must also encompass with- 
in it the vision of an interrelated world econ- 
omy in which our Government, as the 
wealthiest in the world, makes a substantial 
contribution in a joint international effort 
against the enemies of men—hunger, misery, 
and despair. 

With such a program we demonstrate to 
the Russian people, and certainly to the peo- 
ples of Asia, Africa, and Europe, our basic 
striving for peace, for understanding, and for 
international justice. Let any Government 
who refuses our offer then face the respon- 
sibility in the eyes of the peoples of the world 
for continuing the race of humanity toward 
destruction. 

At this moment in history the helpless and 
teeming millions of people, citizens of the 
world, anxiously look for a declaration of 
American foreign policy which will provide 
them with the hope that war is not inevitable 
and that peace can indeed be a reality for 
them and their children. Having offered our 
willingness to join as partners in the strug- 
gle for peace and against the real enemies of 
mankind, hunger, and poverty, we would gain 
for ourselves the friendship and loyalty of 
all the peoples of the world. 

Here is a moral alternative to world chaos. 
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The Rise or Sunset of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an address 
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entitled “The Rise or Sunset of Peace,” 
which I delivered before the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
National Education Association, at At- 
lantic City, N. J., on February 26, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE RISE OR SUNSET OF PEACE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the American 
Association of School Administrators, and 
guests, it is a great honor to be invited to 
address this convention. In these very 
critical days of world affairs it is a serious 
responsibility for a Member of the United 
States Senate to undertake a public discus- 
sion of any phase of American foreign 
policy. 

I undertake that responsibility tonight 
because I think it is very important that 
the American people face up to world trends, 
It is particularly important that our educa- 
tional institutions and the educators in 
charge of them marshal their forces of en- 
lightenment behind the cause of winning 
the peace. 

As one who taught for 20 years in var- 
fous American colleges before entering 
political life, I know that America’s educa- 
tional system can be a very effective force 
in enlightening the American public on the 
facts of any great problem. Once the Amer- 
ican people are fully informed about the 
facts in respect to world trends, I have com- 
plete confidence in their judgment on any 
proposed course of action. Each genera- 
tion is called upon to face and solve at 
least one great crisis of its time. It is most 
likely that our generation will witness the 
sunrise or sunset of peace. The events of 
history written on the pages of our genera- 
tion will determine the destiny of America, 
and for that matter of the world. 

The American people—and not the Amer- 
ican Government—will determine in the 
next few years whether the world will see 
a new birth of freedom or an autopsy of 
democracy—a sunrise of peace, or the dusk 
and darkness of war. 

The Voice of America needs to be heard 
throughout America as well as throughout 
the rest of the world. Schools and colleges 
of our country—each and every one of them— 
need to throw their educational forces be- 
hind the cause of winning the peace. This 
is no time for a hush-hush policy on the 
part of schcol administrators when it comes 
to the use of school facilities for disseminat- 
ing information about world affairs. The 
schools must help instruct the American 
public on the facts of the international situ- 
ation. They must encourage faculty mem- 
bers, and students, too, to participate in pub- 
lic discussion on the many controversial is- 
sues that must be considered and solved in 
accordance with the facts if we are to win 
the peace. Some way, somehow, we must 
lead the American people to an enlightened 
understanding of the fact that peace does 
not just happen. Like war, it is the out- 
growth of causes. Never was it more im- 
portant that academic freedom in the sense 
of searching after and presenting the truth 
should prevail in America. 

We must educate our people to an under- 
Standing that peace can result only from 
forging a chain of human causation. The 
struggle for peace, which is the major crisis 
of our generation, is a struggle for men’s 
minds rather than for their emotions. It is 
a struggle for human decency rather than 
for human debauchery. It involves an ap- 
peal to reason. Peace can be won and main- 
tained only if we can convince the American 
people and freedom-loving people elsewhere 
in the world that rules of reason, procedures 
of international justice, relinquishment of 
many selfish interests must be substituted 
in the thinking of people everywhere for the 
emotional nationalism that still dominates 


the world in spite of all our laudatory efforts 
to set up a system of international justice 
through law by way of the United Nations. 
We need to face the fact that we will not 
see the sunrise of peace this year or next, but 


unless we see at least some of those early“ 


hour rays of a dawn of peace in the near 
future, mankind may awaken only to die in 
the pitch blackness of war. 

Every institution of enlightenment in 
America, including the church, lodge, press, 
radio—every group where free men gather— 
and particularly the school—should join 
forces in the struggle for peace. We can- 
not win the peace by wishing for it, nor by 
blaming the politicians because we do not 
have it, nor by adopting the fatalistic atti- 
tude that war is inevitable, nor by placing 
all the blame on our enemies in the cold war 
now gripping the world. 

We Americans need to ask ourselves some 
very blunt questions and be willing to face 
the realities of the answers. Are we adopting 
an escape from reality attitude in America 
toward the problems of winning the peace? 
Certainly, the answer is “No” if we are to 
be judged from the standpoint of our support 
of the United Nations, our spending of bil- 
lions of the taxpayer’s money, in the defense 
of Europe militarily and in the economic 
rehabilitation program for Europe under the 
Marshall plan. The answer is “No” if we 
are to be judged by the materialistic con- 
tributions we have made to date in many 
parts of the world to those people who have 
taken a stand for the freedom of the individ- 
ual. Yet the fact remains that we have done 
none too well in holding our own in the cold 
war. 

Seeking to analyze the problems which 
confront us in this fight to win the peace, 
we should not disparage or discredit the 
great contributions and many noble deeds 
which our Government and our people have 
performed for the cause of peace since the 
end of the war. It has been a glorious rec- 
ord—not desezving much of the criticism 
which has been heaped upon it. However, 
there is a great danger that because things 
do not seem to be going very well at the 
present moment, a feeling of hopelessness 
and discouragement will overcome the Amer- 
ican people and they will acquiesce to the 
propaganda that is abroad in the land today 
that what we should co is walk out of Europe, 
turn our backs on Asia, build up huge 
armaments and defenses on our own land 
and try to live unto ourselves alone. 

As I go across this country, I find it very 
reassuring that most Americans recognize 
that a return to isolationism would surrender 
most of the rest of the world to Russia and 
endanger our own survival as a free nation. 
Still we all know that the sands of public 
opinion frequently shift. We know that the 
immediate economic well-being of the Amer- 
ican people is bound to have a very important 
effect on their opinion in respect to any pro- 
posal involving American foreign policy. If 
serious economic restrictions should come 
to characterize our economy within the next 
few years, those with an isolationist point of 
view would be able to exercise a much greater 
influence on American public opinion than 
they are able to do at the present moment. 
That is why I believe that the greatest de- 
fense weapon America has is a sound domes- 
tic economy. 

The greatest answer we have to commu- 
nism is to demonstrate the superiority of a 
capitalistic economy over the totalitarianism 
of a Russian state economy, or for that mat- 
ter any other form of astate economy. That 
is why I say that a balanced budget, sub- 
stantial annual payments on our national 
debt, a revision of our tax structure aimed 
at eliminating the gross equities which are 
now in it, the adoption of legislative. policies 
which will carry out the constitutional in- 
tent of promoting the general welfare of our 
people within the framework of the checks 
and balances of our Constitution are just as 
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much essential elements of a sound defense 
program for America as are the necessary 
military defenses. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate, I have no hesitancy in 
telling you that at this critical hour there 
can be no let-down in America’s defense 
program, but among the many things we 
must do in building that program is to 
take the steps necessary to stabilize our 
economy and demonstrate to the world that 
the economic freedom which characterizes 
our capitalistic economy can be a disci- 
plined freedom of a united people devoted 
to promoting the common good. It is with 
kindness, but with frankness, that I say 
that American schools and colleges can and 
should do a much better job of educating 
the American people to a clearer under- 
standing of the direct relationship between 
their political freedoms and their economic 
freedoms. 

I’m afraid that too many people have for- 
gotten that our economic system and our 
political system are inseparable. We can- 
not have individual rights and liberties as 
set out in our Constitution under any form 
of state economy. We cannot maintain the 
political freedoms guaranteed the individ- 
uals by our democratic government as we 
start down the road of a state economy. 
Political democracy and economic democracy 
are inseparable. They constitute what we 
mean by our American system of self-govern- 
ment. 

Although the foundation principle of 
democratic government to which I refer ap- 
pears to many people to be an abstract one, 
I would caution you to remember that it is 
an exceedingly concrete one measured in 
terms of your rights. 

This countz:y of ours was founded pri- 
marily upon the basic democratic principle 
that the spiritual value of the individual 
citizen is the very core of self-government. 
One cannot read the Constitution nor the 
Declaration of Independence nor the great 
debates out of which was born this Re- 
public without recognizing the fact that 
our founding fathers believed that a society 
of free people must rest upon a devotion 
to the spiritual value of the individual 
person. They considered that the primary 
purpose of a democratic form of govern- 
ment was to protect the dignity of the in- 
dividual. They realized that the individual 
human being is the creature of the Almighty 
and that to exploit and debase the indi- 
vidual person is a sacrilegious offense. 

It is very difficult to reconcile in the in- 
terest of peace the political philosophies of 
communism and democracy, but we must 
try to find some basis on which the two 
philosophies can live in peace in the world. 
I say that because if we are going to avoid 
a war which would result in the killing of 
millions of human beings living under both 
Communist and democratic governmental 
systems today we must face the cold, hard 
fact that some mutually satisfactory under- 
standing for peaceful relationships must be 
reached. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
the Russian people are being held in com- 
plete subjugation or in involuntarv servi- 
tude by the Russian leaders. The evidence 
is very much against such a point of view, 
although there are those in this country 
who are trying to convince us that the Rus- 
sian pepole are entirely out of sympathy 
with the Communist regime. 

It would be rather reassuring and hope- 
ful if one could believe that the Russian 
people are anti-Communist. Tue facts, how- 
ever, point to the contrary. The facts indi- 
cate that the Russian leaders have succeeded 
so well with a program of indoctrination 
and propaganda since the Russian Revolu- 
tion that the Russian people generally be- 
lieve the communistic form of government 
offers the only hope of survival for them. 
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We Americans need to remember that the 
Russian people have been convinced that 
we intend to make war upon them and that 
they must proceed as rapidly as possible to 
prepare for that war, no matter what the 
personal sacrifice and hardship may be. It 
appears evident that the Russian people are 
making tremendous sacrifices and under- 
going great hardships in carrying out the 
propaganda dictates of the Russian politburo. 

Part of the Russian strategy is a program 
of infiltration into the free governments of 
the world so that in case of another war the 
Communists will be in a position to do in- 
ternal damage to thpse free governments in- 
cluding our own. This tactic of infiltration 
is characteristic of totalitarian techniques 
as used by Hitler as well as by the Russians. 
We cannot ignore the fact that a spread of 
the communistic philosophy in America is 
itself a threat to the great spiritual values 
of our form of government. 

Although we must recognize this danger 
we must be careful at the same time not to 
become alarmists. We must be careful not 
to become Red-baiters in the negative sense. 

But on the other hand we must not close 
our minds to evidence and proof of Com- 
munist infiltration into our American insti- 
tutions. 

Shortly, in the Senate of the United States 
we will be debating a proposal to appropriate 
funds for the extension of the Marshall plan 
another year. Already the ghosts of isola- 
tionism are stalking the corridors of the 
National Capitol—already some Senators are 
proposing to stop all Marshall plan appro- 
priations and others are proposing to cut 
them so drastically that the plan will break 
down. Statesmanship calls for finding the 
answer to the question, “How much money 
is needed to complete the job of economic 
rehabilitation in Europe and how much of 
it can America make available this next year 
consistent with maintaining our own fco- 
nomic strength here at home?” 

The evidence is clear that the early success 
of many phases of the Marshall plan will 
justify considerable reductions in previous 
estimates of the amount that will be needed 
this year. It is also clear that the Marshall- 
plan countries need to demonstrate a greater 
willingness to develop economic unity among 
themselves and eliminate the costly trade 
barriers within Europe which for so many 
decades has created a European pattern of 
economic nationalism. 

The schools of America have a job of in- 
forming the public in regard to the economic 
problems involved in operating the Marshall 
plan. Query—Will they do it? It is part 
of the job of winning the peace because un- 
less the American people develop a better 
understanding of the direct relationship be- 
tween the economic rehabilitation of Europe 
and the peace of the world, those of us in 
the Congress who are supporting the Mar- 
shall plan will have great difficulty in pre- 
venting a scuttling of the economic phases of 
America’s foreign policy. 

That leads me to comment upon the direct 
relationship between the maintaining of a 
nonpartisan or bipartisan foreign policy and 
winning the peace. We shall see in our gen- 
eration the sunset of peace if the American 
people allow themselves to become disunited 
over foreign policy. If partisanship replaces 
nonpartisanship in American foreign policy, 
every Communist in America and the Russian 
leaders in the Kremlin in Moscow will re- 
joice. I am satisfied that part of the infil- 
tration tactics of the Communists is to di- 
vide us on questions of foreign policy. Here 
again the schools of America can function in 
the front lines of the fight for peace by pro- 
viding the forums and spreading the truth 
concerning the facts of foreign affairs. 

There is considerable talk these days in 
Washington, and elsewhere, about having the 
leaders of our Government, and possibly of 
one or two other governments, make an ap- 


proach to the Russian leaders for a settlement 
of the issue of the atomic bomb and now the 
hydrogen-bomb control by agreement be- 
tween them. It would appear that there is 
some attempt to make a partisan issue of 
such a demand. 

I seriously question the advisability of 
such an approach to the Russians. I regret 
the partisanship of the attempt to politically 
embarrass our President in case he does not 
agree to such an approach. The United 
States is a member of the United Nations. I 
believe that the best hope for peace is to be 
found through strengthening the United Na- 
tions—not circumventing it or weakening it. 
America’s participation in the United Na- 
tions, in the first instance was the direct re- 
sult of a unity of action on a bipartisan basis 
of the leaders of the two major political 
parties in this country. 

It is a sad fact that there have been many 
instances in which the spirit of bipartisan- 
ship, which characterized the great San 
Francisco Conference at the time the United 
Nations was born, has not prevailed in some 
other international conferences. However, 
mistakes in applying the principle of bi- 
partisanship do not justify repudiating the 
principle. There is a growing confusion in 
America as to what our foreign policy is. 
The American people seem to be developing 
feelings of fear, doubt, and almost hysteria 
concerning our foreign policies and the 
trends of world affairs. 

A world full of people worried by fear, na- 
tions feverish with war psychology, national 
economies spending more for armaments 
than for human welfare, time races in com- 
petitive construction of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, spell war—not peace. In my judg- 
ment, the time has come for the American 
people, the Russian people, and the mothers 
and fathers everywhere on the face of this 
world to recognize that present world trends, 
unless changed, will lead to war. We will 
witness a sunset not only of peace but of 
human happiness for generations to come 
unless the leaders of our generation succeed 
in laying the foundation, as Senator VANDEN- 
BERG has put it, of a world order based upon 
international justice through law. 

It is my hope that you will give thoughtful 
consideration to the view that it is of great 
importance to the people of the world that 
the American people maintain a united front 
in support of a bipartisan foreign policy. 
That policy must seek to strengthen the 
forces of freedom in the world by establish- 
ing a world order capable of substituting in- 
ternational judicial decrees for hydrogen 
bombs as a means of settling international 
disputes. 

As Nehru of India declared during his trip 
to this country, “There can be no doubt that 
a world government must come—for the only 
alternative is world suicide.” 

Yet, as we sit here tonight, we should not 
ignore the fact that there are forces at work 
in America seeking to prejudice the thinking 
of our people into an acceptance of a partisan 
approach to foreign affairs. They are ap- 
pealing to the selfish motives of those who 
would place immediate economic gains for 
themselves and the Nation above the long- 
time security of peace. Their isolationist 
program is directed at the present moment 
at scuttling a bipartisan foreign policy. They 
have seized upon imperfections and mistakes 
in that policy as affording them an oppor- 
tunity to play politics with the security of 
our Nation. 

Recent statements by prominent Members 
of the Congress, highly critical of the past, 
present, and supposed future policy of the 
United States in China and Europe, raise 
serious questions as to America’s future 
course in international relations. 

Is the United States on the verge of an- 
other postwar era of narrow nationalism 
and isolationism? Is the Republican Party 
about to abandon the principle of a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy which Senator VANDEN- 
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BERG, One of its main architects, has rightly 
called our best available insurance for peace? 

How strong are the forces that would have 
America embark on an imperialistic course, 
characterized by dollar diplomacy and the 
conditioning of further Marshall-plan aid 
on the recipient countries adopting different 
policies in the conduct of their own domestic 
affairs? 

At the Philadelphia convention in 1948, 
the Republican Party solidly backed the 
principle of bipartisanship. The platform 
there adopted, in anticipation of a Repub- 
lican victory, pledged that the minority 
party would be invited to join in stopping 
partisan politics at the water’s edge. 

The Democrats likewise have repeatedly 
pledged a bipartisan approach to foreign- 
policy problems. Those who sneer at the 
bipartisan program need to be reminded that 
differences over means of implementing a 
united American position in international 
relations do not justify scuttling the prin- 
ciple. Rather, the shortcomings which have 
developed point out the need for perfect- 
ing the mechanics of cooperation. 

The reasons for a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy are plain enough. Our basic objective 
is to achieve and maintain international 
peace and security in a world of free na- 
tions devoted to the protection of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. To ful- 
fill our obligations as a leader among free 
nations, we must have a foreign policy that 
is clear and consistent. Moreover, national 
security demands that our foreign commit- 
ments weather changes in the political di- 
rection of our Government. 

The necessary conditions for a workable 
bipartisan foreign policy are not obscure, 
but perhaps it may be well to restate them 
in view of the charge that bipartisanship 
means me-tooism and is no more than a Re- 
publican rubber-stamp policy. 

With agreement on the desirability of a 
bipartisan foreign policy, its successful op- 
eration necessitates that responsible party 
leaders achieve an understanding of com- 
mon readiness to work together, that there 
be full access to and sharing of information, 
and that there be timely consultation. 

Despite the strains of three election cam- 
paigns, bipartisanship has survived. At 
times, its workings have been far from per- 
fect. But now is no time to stick our heads 
into the sand of isolationism or refuse to 
put forth our best efforts toward improving 
the machinery of bipartisanship so that 
America may present a united front. 

A bipartisan foreign policy carries with it 
the obligation upon the party in the White 
House, be it Democratic or Republican, to 
consult with the leaders of the minority party 
in advance of entering into international 
understandings which commit the United 
States to some definite course of action. It 
is a two-way street between the White House 
and Capitol Hill. 

It is true that under our Constitution the 
primary responsibility for determining for- 
eign policy rests with the President of the 
United States, but it is also true that when- 
ever friction develops between the White 
House and the Congress over foreign policy 
questions, our country is greatly embarrassed. 
This is partieularly true whenever the Presi- 
dent makes an international commitment or 
agreement which later requires implementa- 
tion by the Congress. 

Many of the strains and stresses which 
American foreign policy is undergoing at the 
present time must be attributed to the fact 
that in recent years Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State have too often entered into 
understandings with heads of foreign govern- 
ments as to which both Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders of the Congress were kept 
in ignorance until a misunderstanding of 
potentially serious proportions had developed. 

It is not wise to discard entirely the use of 
hindsight when charting a future course of 
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action. The shortcomings of our bipartisan 
foreign policy as it has developed in recent 
vears can be seen in a much better perspec- 
tive by a realistic analysis of some of the 
serious mistakes which have resulted from 
the failure of Presidents and Secretaries of 
States to take into their confidence and to 
consult with congressional leaders of both 
parties upon whom the administration must 
iean, in the last analysis, for congressional 
support of any international commitments. 

The Cairo understanding, the agreements 
reached at Yalta, the commitments made at 
Potsdam, the administration’s policies in 
China, during and particularly since the war, 
are all examples of shortcomings in carrying 
out the basic spirit of a bipartisan foreign 
policy. Does anyone think for a moment 
that the understandings reached by the 
President with the representatives of foreign 
powers at Cairo and Yalta would have been 
acceptable, even at the time they were made, 
to the bipartisan leaders of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee? 

The Cairo and Yalta commitments in- 
volved not only the prosecution of the war 
but the building of the peace as well. His- 
torians will undoubtedly record that the in- 
ternational conferences of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration involved in a very real sense an 
attempt to write peace treaties by the in- 
stallment plan. 

It is difficult to answer the charge, made in 
good faith by many critics of bipartisan for- 
eign policy, that in those conferences the 
treaty-making clause of the Constitution 
was circumvented by the President of the 
United States. In any case, the conduct of 
the executive branch was not in keeping 
with the spirit and intent of a bipartisan 
foreign policy. Even the Potsdam agree- 
ment cannot escape its fair share of criti- 
cism on this score. 

The administration’s handling of our pol- 
icy in China, particularly since the war, can- 
not be fitted into a traffic pattern of two-way 
cooperation between the White House and 
the Congress, For many months the State 
Department failed to discuss with the bi- 
partisan leaders of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate its plans and poli- 
cies in China, if it had any. Warning sig- 
nals of dissension and criticism were raised 
in debate in the Senate many times during 
this period. On one occasion, during the 
Eightieth Congress, the Republican chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee— 
and the man who is perhaps more responsi- 
ble than any other living American for a 
Willing acceptance on the part of Repub- 
licans, and for that matter Americans gen- 
erally, of the need for national unity in 
support of a bipartisan foreign policy—ad- 
mitted under questioning on the floor of the 
Senate that the State Department had not 
consulted with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for many months on any phase of the 
China problem. He admitted in the course 
of that debate that the contents of the Wede- 
meyer report had not been made known to 
the bipartisan leaders of the Foreign Rela- 
Uons Committee. 

At that time, which was the fall of 1947, 
& serious crack developed in the seams of 
America’s bipartisan foreign policy. It 
should have been cemented very quickly by 
& mutual exchange of points of view and in- 
iormation between the State Department and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Instead, the misunderstandings and criti- 
Cism in respect to American policy in China 
secame greater throughout 1947, 1948, and 
1949. True, the predominant feeling in the 
Congress was overwhelmingly in support of 
any administration proposal offered in the 
name of a bipartisan policy. Nevertheless, 
those of us in the Senate who strongly sup- 
borted the idea of maintaining a bipartisan 
foreign policy were both grieved and handi- 
capped on many occasions over the failure 
Oi the State Department to take the biparti- 
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san leaders of the Congress into its confi- 
dence and consultation in respect to Asia. 

When the second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress convened on January 3, the 
administration faced a serious attack upon 
some aspects of its foreign policy, particu- 
larly those relating to China. 

It is not too late to stop the trend toward 
partisanship in the fleld of American for- 
eign policy. It is not too late to displace the 
distrust which some Senators have of the 
administration's foreign policy with a spirit 
of confidence and cooperation. If the ad- 
ministration will hasten to give not only the 
Congress but also the people of the United 
States the assurance that the leaders of both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties in 
the Congress will be taken into consultation 
preceding formulation of policy on any major 
international issue by the State Department 
and the White House, the breach can be 
healed before irreparable damage is done. 

That is the test of the existence of a bi- 
partisan foreign policy. No other course of 
action on the part of the administration will 
ever satisfy those who are questioning not 
only the existence but the worth of a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. No other kind of co- 
operation will give the necessary strength 
to the hand of the great VANDENBERG by 
placing him in the strong position he de- 
serves to be within the Republican Party 
when he is faced with laying an administra- 
tion foreign policy request before the Repub- 
licans in the Senate for approval and supyort 
on a bipartisan basis. 

A bipartisan foreign policy does not mean 
that Members of the Congress should hesitate 
to criticize any proposed course of action 
contemplated by the administration in the 
name of a bipartisan foreign policy. Rather 
it is the duty of a Member of the Congress to 
express criticisms. If in his honest judgment 
criticisms are due. However, experience 
shows that mutual cooperation and mutual 
exchanges of points of view between the ad- 
ministration and the leaders of Congress in 
advance of international commitment usu- 
ally remove any basis for fair and just 
criticism. 

What is more, the greatest assurance the 
administration has of maintaining a united 
American people behind the foreign policy 
of our country is to follow a truly coopera- 
tive effort in the formulation of a bipartisan 
foreign policy. The American people can be 
counted upon to respond in united support 
of a foreign policy which is the result of the 
cooperative effort of the leaders of both the 
Democratic and the Republican Parties. 
Whenever a split occurs between those lead- 
ers, then division of a serious nature is likely 
to develop among our people. 

Rather than have the head of our Govern- 
ment attempt to negotiate with Stalin out- 
side the framework of the United Nations, 
I would prefer to have our Government call 
for an extraordinary meeting of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, to be partici- 
pated in by the representatives of all nations, 
for the purpose of considering not only the 
international control of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, but the control of all armaments 
as well. 

I would have both parties join forces now— 
this year—in a world-wide appeal through 
the United Nations for an end to the arma- 
ment race. It seems perfectly clear to me 
that the position taken by the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
the distinguished Senator from Maryland, 
Mr. TYpDINGs, is unanswerable. He points out 
that unless the world agrees on some satis- 
factory machinery for controlling armament, 
the world will plunge itself into another war. 

It is my opinion that the most important 
step the leaders of our Government could 
take in the interests of uniting the American 
people in the cause of winning the peace 
would be to announce a coalition of Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders charged with 
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the responsibility of developing and admin- 
istering foreign policy at the State Depart- 
ment level. Next, it should assure the Amer- 
ican people that it will apply a bipartisan 
approach to foreign policy at the congres- 
sional level by consulting and seeking advice 
from Democratic and Republican congres- 
sional leaders in advance of any major in- 
ternational negotiation. Through such a 
coalition of Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers working together in a spirit of patriotic, 
nonpartisan statesmanship, we would be able 
to marshal a united American people behind 
any program which such a coalition of lead- 
ers might present to the United Nations for 
the international control of atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs and the disarming of the 
arsenals of the world, whose very existence 
are bound to be a threat to the peace. 
Through such a coalition of Democrats and 
Republicans on the issue of winning the 
peace, I think our chances in our generation 
of seeing the sunrise of permanent peace 
would be greatly improved. 

Each of us owes an obligation to our coun- 
try, as I see it, to support a bipartisan ap- 
proach to solving the crisis of our generation, 
which is winning the peace. 

It is not going to be won without great 
national costs and sacrifices. It is not going 
to be won by making the mistake of ignor- 
ing the realities of world facts as they con- 
front us today. 

It is -vell for us to think in terms of the 
goals and ideals of a world order, based upon 
a system of international justice through 
law; but our immediate task is to cooperate 
with the other freedom-loving people of the 
world in demonstrating to Russia that we 
stand united in a determination to defend 
the peace from any Russian aggression. 

However, at the same time, we must 
demonstrate that we stand ready to join 
with Russia and the other nations in an ef- 
fective plan for international control of the 
manufacture of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

The hour of our generation may be the 
dusk and sunset of peace. As we close this 
day, let it be our prayer that through the 
cooperative efforts of all freedom-loving peo- 
ple throughout the world, our generation will 
see he dawn and sunrise of permanent peace. 


——— EE 


Eisenhower Leads in Poll—Stassen 
Second in Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an interesting poll taken in 
Oregon recently and published in the 
Portland Oregonian. This poll is of the 
“scientific sampling” type, and not, as 
might be indicated, a newspaper clip- 
and-mail type. This poll is highly re- 
spected in our State for its proven 
accuracy over a period of years. 
FISENHOWFR LEADS POLL, STASSEN SECOND IN 

LINE—THE FRONT DOOR BALLOT BOX 
(By Dan E. Clark IT) 

Although the next Presidential election is 
still far distant, Front Door Ballot Box edi- 
tors felt that Oregonian readers would be 
interested in keeping tabs on the popularity 
of possible candidates in the 1952 elections. 

To do this, interviewers asked a scient'fi- 
cally selected cross section of Oregon resi- 
dents: Which of these men do you feel woud 
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have the best chance of beating Mr. Truman 
in the 1952 Presidential election—Robert 
Taft, Dwight Eisenhower, or Harold Stassen? 

The Front Door Ballot Box poll reveals 
that Oregonians give Eisenhower the best 
chance of beating President Truman in 1952. 
He leads his nearest rival, Stassen, by more 
than a 2-to-1 margin, and Senator Tarr 
of Ohio, frequently mentioned as a candidate 
for the Republican nomination, trails Eisen- 
hower by a 9-to-1 margin. 

Here is how Oregonians rated the potential 
candidates on their chances of beating Pres- 
ident Truman in 1952: 


Eisenhower -.... 
Stassen 


As one would expect, more Democrats than 
Republicans thought none of these men 
mentioned had a chance of beating Presi- 
dent Truman. 

This is how the chances of potential candi- 
dates stand with Democrats and Republicans 
at this time: 


Unde- 
cided 


Eisen- 


hower None 


Stassen| Taft 


| 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 


Democrat... BO 2 6 20 4 
Republican _ 55 27 | 7 7 4 


Where less than half of Portland residents 
pick Ike Eisenhower for first place, nearly 6 
out of 10 upstaters felt Eisenhower had the 
best chance of beating Truman. There were 
also nearly three times as many Portlanders 
as upstaters who were pessimistic about the 
present chances of any of the men mentioned 
in opposition to Truman. 

Figures below show the split in opinions 
between upstaters and Portlanders and vet- 
erans and nonveterans: 


| isen- al | ’ r Unde- 
| hower — Taft | None cided 


| Percent Percent | Percent Percent Percent 
Portland_... 46 | 21 | 6 24 3 
Up-State_..- 58 23 6 9 
Veteran ‘ 56 23 5 13 
Nonveteran. 51 2l 7 16 


Abolition of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on Monday 
I offered for the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washinston Post of last Sunday. 
This editorial favored removing the Fed- 
eral Government from the management 
and control of rents. I wish now to offer 
an editorial from the Washington Star 
of last night which supports the same 
point of view. Both of these editorials 
simply state the obvious when they main- 
tain that a national emergency concern- 
ing rents is no longer present. Federal 
rent controls were employed and justi- 
fied for the single reason that a national 
emergency did exist. Now that the na- 
tional emergency foundation has been 


done away with it will best serve the wel- 
fare of the Nation to eliminate Federal 
rent controls. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NOT A FEDERAL PROBLEM 


In moving to end Federal rent control by 
June 30, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee was motivated by the sound con- 
clusion that this has ceased to be a Federal 
problem. 7 

It is true that the President has asked for 
another year of Federal control. And it is 
also true that in some localities there is 
need for continued regulations of rents. But 
this need can and should be met by local 
action. 

The 1949 rent control law set out pro- 
cedures under which the States and their 
political subdivisions could free themselves 
from Federal control. Many have done so. 
Some 350 areas, with about 11,000,000 rental 
units, still are under Federal control. Some 
of these areas, as in the case of New York 
State, have stand-by controls of their own 
which become effective when Federal control 
ends. In other areas, where comparable local 
controls are lacking, the ending of Federal 
controls can be expected to work some hard- 
ship. 

But this is not an argument for indefinite 
continuance of Federal regulation. Rent 
control was a wartime measure, designed to 
meet an emergency national need, The war 
has been over for nearly 5 years, and it is 
time for the Federal Government to step out 
of this picture. The yearly demand upon 
Congress for renewal of rent regulation shows, 
however, that the Federal Government will 
not let go of this power until Congress com- 
pels it to do so. 


The True Meaning of Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a very fine article from the 
January 12, 1950, issue of the Wiscon- 
sin Lutheran, which is published in 
Madison, Wis. The subject of this ar- 
ticle is The True Meaning of Security. 
It was reprinted from the National 
Lutheran, and it shows that security is 
more than material aid, such as is pro- 
vided by governmental, private, and 
church welfare agencies. Security es- 
sentially is a thing of the spirit, and if 
misinterpreted, security can be a nega- 
tive factor in life rather than a positive 
factor. 

I believe that all spiritually minded 
Americans will be interested in this very 
fair article, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that its text be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

LET’S HAVE MORE SECURITY 

Slashed across the headline these days 
are details of the current drive for pensions, 
medical benefits, and higher wages. The 
Social Security Act and its many benefits 
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have been an accepted part of the American 
way of life. Security and more security igs 
the order of the day. 

Ever since the Garden of Eden, man has 
been forced to struggle against the inexorable 
forces of nature for life itself; the present 
efforts toward achieving a greater security 
are only a part of the age-long struggle. 

Welfare agencies and institutions of the 
church work from day to day with the prob- 
lems of security in the lives of our people, 
Foster homes for rejected children, that they 
may have the feeling of being loved and 
wanted which is so vital to their well-being; 
adequate facilities for older people, where 
their physical, emotional, and spiritual needs 
may be met so that they, too, can feel loved 
and wanted; help for unmarried mothers; 
guidance and counseling in problems of 
marriage and the family—these are the 
things our welfare workers do to make more 
secure the lives of our people. 

But what is security? What is this thing 
we are seeking? Webster and others say 
that security is “freedom from care, anxiety, 
or apprehension,” “a confidence of safety,” 
or “a feeling of certainty.” From what cares, 
anxieties, and apprehensions do we want 
freedom? What sort of safety do we want? 
Of what must we be certain in order to be 
secure? 

At the mention of “security” we almost 
invariably think of material things: Food, 
clothing, shelter, a good income, freedom 
from want in.old age, and so on. And in an 
effort to achieve that security we slave and 
hoard, denying ourselves this and that, buy- 
ing more insurance, piling up savings ac- 
counts, fearful all the. time that the tides of 
fortune will sweep away overnight our tiny 
resources. Is that security? What did the 
Master say about such things? As I re- 
member it, He said, “Lay not up your 
treasures on earth, where moth and rust do 
corrupt, and thieves break in and steal.” 
Are we afraid to believe in Him? 

Shakespeare, that wise student of human 
nature, had this to say: “As you all know, 
security is mortals’ chiefest enemy.” Secu- 
rity man’s enemy? Yes, for security can 
rob life of its purpose, drain away all desire 
to achieve, stultify ambition and advance- 
ment. We were not made to sit back in soft 
security, growing fat and slothful; rather, 
we were made in the image of God to face 
life and its problems, secure in our faith in 
the. Father and the ultimate triumph of 
good over evil. For security is not freedom 
from, but the ability to, the ability to face 
even with fear and trembling, the unknown 
of today and tomorrow, knowing all the while 
that our faith will carry us through. 

None of us can deny that we have felt 
fear and anxiety. Fear and anxiety are'na- 
tural reactions; they are also very corrosive, 
eating away at peace of mind. How are we 
to cope with fear and anxiety? How is the 
cast-off child to find a*home and love and 
affection? How is the older person to find 
a safe and happy haven as the sands of 
life run out? Where does the family in 
trouble find help? 

Lutheran welfare agencies and institutions 
supply the answer. Through them God 
brings care to those in need; through them 
we are used, by means of our contributions 
and volunteer efforts to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, visit the sick. And through 
the social security system and the other 
governmental efforts in the welfare field 
comes help to those in need. Truly we are 
all instruments in the hands of God for 
the service of our brothers and for His greater 
glory. 

These things are not the whole answer, 
however. We must look to the Sermon on 
the Mount, where the Master laid down one 
of the most vital of all mental health prin- 
ciples when He said, ‘‘Therefore I say unto 
you, take no thought ior your life, what ye 
shall eat or what ye shall drink; nor yet fer 
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your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment? * * * But seek ye first the 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 
(Matt. 6: 25, 33.) No government plan ever 
contemplated this kind of security. 

There are those Christians among us who 
have tried out this promise of the Master, 
who daily live by this principle; they have 
found a true security far beyond anything 
ever contemplated by legislators or social 
planners. For security of the spirit tran- 
scends infinitely a security of body. Seek, 
then, if you will, the true security and find 
eternal life—(S. Ross Pond, the National 
Lutheran.) 





United World Federalists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELSERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the RecorD an encouraging letter con- 
cerning the hearings we are conducting 
in the Foreign Relations Committee on 
the resolutions having to do with amend- 
ments to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and the World Organization. 

I ask this, Mr. President, not because 
I am a sponsor of the World Federalists 
resolution, since as chairman of the sub- 
committee it is incumbent upon me that 
Iremain neutral in regard to the various 
resolutions which are before us, but the 
educational worth of this letter from 
Dean Moore will be of interest to all the 
members of our committee, and that 
means practically all of them who want 
to see law under government and gov- 
ernment under law extend throughout 
the whole earth. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF NoTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame, Ind., February 23, 1950. 
Hon. E.sert D. THomas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR THOmas: All of us are deep- 
ly conscious that the most vitally important 
problem before the American people and the 
world generally today is the avoidance of an- 
other war and the establishing of a perma- 
nent, positive peace—a peace which is much 
more than the absence of a shooting war. 
We know that there will be no real victor in 
the next war—as there was not in World War 
II—but destruction and death everywhere 
beyond what most of us are able to imagine. 

Recognizing this problem, the questions 
are, Can we solve it and how best can we 
solve it? In view of Russia’s ideology, world 
foreign policy, etc., as known to us theoreti- 
cally and as demonstrated by countless ac- 
tions these past 4 or 5 years, I am convinced 
that we cannot expect any constructive co- 
Operation from her presently and that we 
must try to avert disaster by a strong foreign 
policy and a show of strength in all direc- 
tions. But I am equally convinced that 
peace cannot be achieved permanently 
through military might, power politics, pacts, 
and agreements, but only through law under 
government, 
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In every sphere of our present political 
organization—local, State, Federal—we pre- 
serve peace and order on this principle; law 
under government in its legislative, judi- 
ciary, and executive branches. The time has 
come when we must extend this principle to 
the world. Only in this way can we have 
international or world law in any strict sense 
of the term and, without such law under a 
supranational government, peace and order 
with justice cannot be established and main- 
tained among nations. 

I recognize that there are tremendous dif- 
ficulties in the way of setting up a world 
federal government, especially since this 
government must be representative and con- 
stituted on democratic principles which 
recognize the sacred dignity of the human 
person and the inviolability of human rights. 
But these difficulties in my opinion do not 
excuse us from beginning now to work to- 
ward world federal government which alone 
can solve our most important problem, and 
perhaps save the world of men from their 
own destruction. 

In this conviction I am a member of 
United World Federalists whose beliefs, pur- 
poses, and policies I endorse. I ask you to 
support these things, and I am sure that in 
doing so you will not jeopardize the national 
life of these United States but do the one 
most important thing possible to preserve 
this Nation both in these difficult times and 
for future generations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. PHiuip S. Moore, C. S. C., 
Dean 





It’s Only Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, an edito- 
rial entitled “It’s Only Money” was pub- 
lished in the Washington News of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950. The editorial, which is 
a very interesting one, discussed the ab- 
surdity of the Government’s potato-buy- 
ing program. I hope Senators who raise 
potatoes, especially my Republican 
friends, will take a look at that editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IT’S ONLY MONEY 


With the absurdity of the Government’s 
potato-buying program spelled out so clear- 
ly in the last few weeks, you’d think Con- 
gress would be eager to do something about it 
at the first opportunity. 

It’s going to cost the Government between 
$80,000,000 and $100,000,000 to maintain its 
price supports on the 1949 potato crop. 

Eighty million dollars is the amount that 
will be taken in from the excise tax on lug- 
gage, handbags, and wallets this year. If 
we didn’t spend it on useless potatoes, we 
could reduce or even eliminate this wartime 
levy now. 

Efghty million dollars is the Government’s 
total take from the income taxes of 394,000 
married men with two children, each man 
earning $4,000 a year. 

It’s only money, of course, but it’s your 
money the Government puts out to accumu- 
late millions of bushels of throw-away po- 
tatoes, which you can’t eat because the 
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Government is buying them to keep them off 
the market and hold potato prices up. 

Senator Lucas (Democrat, Illinois) tried 
to do something about it for you. He’s the 
administration leader in the Senate, but in 
this case he was bucking the administration 
and acting on his own. 

Senator Lucas proposed simply that all po- 
tato price props be dropped until strict mar- 
keting quotas were imposed to cut down 
those surpluses. He estimated it would save 
$60,000,000 to $70,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money on the 1950 crop. It was one of the 
few times anyone in Congress has had the 
courage to fight on the floor for a move that 
actually would interrupt a farm-crop support 
program. 

But what happened to Mr. Lucas’ proposal? 
It was defeated last Friday by a combination 
of farm-State Senators, including many 
members of the so-called economy bloc of 
Republicans. It was the old story of farm- 
subsidy grabbers banding together to head 
off a measure which might be a foot in the 
door against the whole costly structure of 
price supports. 

Yesterday the Senate relented to the ex- 
tent of passing a House-approved acreage 
bill which will drop potato price props un- 
less marketing curbs are put into effect. 

But the measure won't apply until 1951. 
And it won’t save $60,000,000 to $70,00,0000 
on the 1950 potato crop. 





Appropriations for the United States Coast 
Guard Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of both the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives are presently giving consideration 
to a budget request from the Treasury 
Department for the United States Coast 
Guard Reserve. I am one of many in 
the Congress who hope that a reason- 
able appropriation will be agreed to be- 
cause it will be impossible to establish 
a balanced security system for the Na- 
tion for as long as the Coast Guard Re- 
serve remains inactive and without a 
training program. Because the two ar- 
ticles bear directly on a pressing need 
for approving a Coast Guard Reserve 
training program, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Seattle 
Times and an article by George Field- 
ing Eliot be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Seattle Tiraes of December 19, 

1949] 
NEGLECTING SECURITY OF NATION’sS SEAPORTS 

As a seaport city, Seattle is genuinely con- 
cerned over congressional neglect to provide 
any adequate training program for reservists 
of the United States Coast Guard. It is that 
service which is called on in an emergency to 
shoulder responsibility for the security of 
port facilities here and in every coastal city. 
Yet, funds have been withheld by the Eighty- 
first Congress to hold and train a reserve 
force sufficient to perform this vit] function 
in case of trouble. 
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Efforts to obtain appropriations for this 
purpose, in fact, have failed for the past 3 
years. President Truman has requested the 
comparatively inconsequential sum of $3,500,- 
000 to provide a Coast Guard Reserve train- 
ing program. The request has been repeat- 
edly denied, and just before Cong-ess ad- 
journed, an item to supply the needed funds 
was stricken from the third deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 

The result is that Coast Guard reservists 
by the hundreds have flocked to other reserve 
organizations, and no program whatever has 
been set up to train those who remain on the 
reserve list in their port-security functions, 

Seattle well remembers the excellent job 
the Coast Guaid port-security detail did here 
all during the war. Many of its members 
still are available to be called to active duty 
in an emergency. The Naticnal Defense Es- 
tablishment regards it as important to keep 
the reservists of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps in trim and prepared for 
emergency service. It is no less important 
for the coast guardsmen to retain, and im- 
prove, their wartime skills. 

It makes little difference whether this 
training is carried out as part of the Navy 
Reserve program, since the Coast Guard be- 
comes a part of the Navy in war, or by the 
Coast Guard itself. The point is that an ade- 
quate training program should be set up, and 
the appropriations needed to put it into effect 
should be reconsidered when Congress re- 
convenes. 

[From the Washington Sunday Star of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1950 (also in St. Louis Times- 
Dispatch) ] 

Harzors CALLED OPEN TO ALIEN SHIPS WITH 

SMUGGLED A-BoMEBS 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 

New York, February 11.—If the Russians 
wanted to send atom bombs, or H-bombs, 
into New York Harbor on merchant ships 
and explode them there, they could do it 
without much trouble. Atom Scientist Har- 
old C. Urey told the Senate so on Wednesday, 
and he was right. 

This reporter has just completed an ex- 
haustive 2-week survey of port security in 
New York Harbor. Only one conclusion is 
possible—we’re wide open to a sneak A-bomb 
attack. So are other United States seaports. 

This is by no means the fault of the highly 
efficient customs, immigration, and Coast 
Guard men who inspect the ships entering 
our ports. There are simply not enough of 
these men to do a thorough job. Moreover, 
wartime port-security measures have been 
largely relaxed. Present efforts are directed 
toward preventing the illegal entry of alien 
persons and evasions of customs laws. The 
security. set-up does these things quite ef- 
fectively, but it wouldn’t be likely to detect 
A-bombs before they went off. 

CARGO NOT EXAMINED 

For example: Let’s say a ship comes into 
the harbor with an A-bomb carried as a 
deckload. It’s boxed and it’s entered on the 
manifest as industrial machinery. At quar- 
antine the customs boarding officer goes 
aboard. He finds the ship’s papers in order. 
He doesn’t examine the cargo then and 
there—he has neither the time nor the fa- 
cilities to do so. The ship proceeds to an 
anchorage in the upper bay. Darkness falls. 
There is no customs patrol in small launches 
as there used to be during the war—the 
economy ax has abolished this patrol. The 
Coast Guard is supposed to patrol the harbor, 
but it doesn’t have the cutters or the men 
to do a thorough job. So it’s perfectly sim- 
ple for the crew of the A-ship to hoist their 
bomb over the side and allow it to slip si- 
lently into the waters of New York Harbor 
with a time fuze attached. 

Next day the ship unloads her regular— 
and innocent—cargo, complying with all 
usual formalities. The cargo is inspected by 
customs cflicers when it is unloaded. It 


is quite in accordance with the manifest. 
The ship sails away. 

Three days later—boom! A huge column 
of water rises from the harbor—a deadly 
radioactive mist envelops the city—hundreds 
of thousands of people die or are incapaci- 
tated. 

COULD LEAVE BOMB ABOARD 


Or take another approach. The ship has 
the A-bomb either as a deck load, or in her 
hold just under a cargo hatch. She pro- 
ceeds to a pier in the heart of Manhattan 
and ties up, late in the afternoon, too late 
to unload that day. The members of the 
crew have their papers—all correct. They 
go ashore and, presumably get out of town 
fast. That night the bomb goes off, and 
D-blasts a vast gaping wound into the center 
of New York City. 

If it were desired to have bombs sent to 
inland cities as well, it could be done by 
the simple device of shipping them in bond, 
thus avoiding customs examination in the 
port of New York. The time fuze would have 
to allow ample margin for the period of 
transit from the New York pier to a rail- 
road freight station, then to a customs ware- 
house to await application for entry by the 
consignee, who would, of course, never show 
up. In this way such cities as St. Louis or 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, or Detroit could be 
reached by a sneak A-bomb attack. 

Probably the A-ships wouldn't be flying 
the Soviet flag. In fact. only one Soviet ship 
entered New York harbor during the whole of 
1949. Arrangements would be made with the 
comrades of some other country to do the 
job. That would be a ‘simple matter. 


MORE PERSONNEL NEEDED 


Guarding our seaports against this form of 
attack is, however, not so simple. We will 
need cutter patrols, manned by experienced 
customs and Coast Guard personnel, in every 
major harbor. We will need to expand the 
customs searching squads in 10 times their 
present strength, using experienced men as 
squad leaders, training others as fast as pos- 
sible. We will have to exercise the closes 
watch over the entry of foreign ships and 
over all activities aboard them; it may be 
necessary to station guards on board every 
such ship during its entire stay in harbor. 
We will have to seek the close and constant 
cooperation of friendly governments to detect 
in advance the approach of a ship whose crew 
includes persons suspected of Communist af- 
filiations. Ships from ports which are behind 
the iron curtain may have to be excluded al- 
together, or permitted to unload only at iso- 
lated anchorage far from any worth while 
atomic target. 

One unhappy fact is that the reservoir of 
trained personnel for port security duties— 
the United States Coast Guard Reserve, with 
a wartime strength of 144,000 officers and 
men—exists today only on paper. The last 
Congress refused to pass a $3,000,000 appro- 
priation for training this reserve. It’s a de- 
ficiency which must be corrected, for it’s the 
very foundation of security for our great sea- 
ports. But this will only be a start toward 
real security for the coastal cities of the 
United States, which today are sitting ducks 
for an A-bomb. 





Abduction of Greek Children 


REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN- 


OF CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


thousands of Greek children who have 
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been abducted from their homes in 
Greece, spirited away surreptitiously and 
hidden behind the iron curtcin is one 
of the most tragic, deplorable, and repre. 
hensible crimes chargeable to the Com- 
munist regimes. It is unthinkable that 
such inhumanities could occur in a civi]- 
ized world, and it is of utmost importance 
that our Government persist in its ef- 
forts, by moral and economic persuasion, 
to force the return to Greece of the 
28,000 children. 

Last Sunday afternoon more than a 
thousand persons attended a meeting in 
Cleveland sponsored by 35 societies of 
Americans of Greek descent urging con- 
certed action on the part of our Govern- 
ment and of the United Nations to re- 
store these children to their homes and 
parents. Homes must be preserved in- 
violate. Parents have the God-given 
right and obligation to rear their own 
children, and the children likewise 
should be given the opportunity to live 
and grow up under the guidance and 
influence of their owi. parents, rather 
than to be reared as abject slaves wholly 
subject to the atheistic philosophy of a 
state which considers them as chattels 
instead of children of God. 

I urge the President and our Govern- 
ment to act promptly in this matter. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in my remarks a telegram containing a 
resolution adopted by the combined so- 
cieties of Cleveland, which is as follows: 
FOR THE REPATRIATION OF 28,000 ABDUCTED 

GREEK CHILDREN NOW DETAINED IN CERTAIN 

COUNTRIES 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 26, 1950. 

Whereas the general assembly of the 
United Nations has formally announced that 
28,000 children were forcibly abducted from 
their homes in Greece during the recent guer- 
rilla war and are now detained in the vari- 
ous iron-curtain countries of Europe; and 

Whereas two resolutions unanimously 
passed by the United Nations General As- 
sembly seeking the prompt repatriation of 
these cLildren have proved of no avail due to 
lack of cooperation on the part of the iron- 
curtain countries; and 

Whereas we believe that the relationship 
of mother and child is a divine natural in- 
stinct above any human control; and that, 
the right of mother and child to ke together 
and to cherish the love which is inherent in 
this relationship has been recognized and re- 
spected by all civilized peoples throughout 


. the ages: Now, therefore be it 


Resolved, That this assembly of 1,000 citi- 
zens of the city of Cleveland and surround- 
ings with Governor Lausche and Mayor 
Burke, of Cleveland, partaking, raises its 
voice in protest for the abduction and forci- 
ble detention of these innocent children and 
registers its indignation for such inhuman 
practices; and be it further 

Resolved, That this assembly respectfully 
urges and petitions the President of the 
United States, the State Department of the 
United States, and the Congress of the United 
States and the general assembly of the 
United Nations to use their good offices and 
bear pressure upon the respective govern- 
ments in whose territory these Greek chil- 
dren are detained to the end that these 
28,000 unfortunate victims be speedily re- 
turned to their motherland; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary 
of this assembly to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of the United States Congress 
and to the Members thereof from the State 
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of Ohio and to the representatives of the 
United States to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and to the general secretary 
thereof. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Louis B. SELTzER, Chairman, 
JOHN Kras, Secretary. 





Nebraska’s Eighty-third Anniversary 





REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, 83 years 
ago, on March 1, 1867, the one-time Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska was admitted to the 
Federal Union of States as a full partner 
in this Republic. 

It has become an established custom 
for Members of Congress to admire and 
extol the wisdom, the courage, the far- 
sightedness of the founding fathers 
whose combined experience wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
custom is just and reasoneble. Yet, 
there is a single drawback to that custom. 
It assumes that, after the creation of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, the statesmen of this Na- 
tion made no further contribution to- 
ward true government by the people. 

I do not speak for any other State. I 
do speak for Nebraska. In 1867, the first 
legislature of the new State of Nebraska 
accepted a great seal for my State. The 
motto on that great seal is: “Equality 
Before the Law.” 

This statement, to me, was and is one 
of the most significant of all time. 

Why? 

Bitterness was rampant in Nebraska 
83 years ago. Civil War guns still echoed 
in many ears. Spiritual wounds had not 
healed. Boys in blue settled next to 
the boys in gray. Old feuds broke 
out. Grievances soon found their way 
to the courts. To Nebraska courts these 
disputes were not between the blue and 
the gray—rather, they were between 
citizens of the State of Nebraska. They 
were decided fairly, justly, according to 
the evidence. There was “equality be- 
fore the law.” 

Other antagonisms could well have 
made the newly established State a 
dark and bloody ground. The early 
settlers of some of our counties were of 
English ancestry. A great wave of Irish 
migration swept into these counties in 
the late sixties and early seventies. This 
could—and did—make for strife. True 
to Old World tradition, pioneers of 
German and French origin carried on 
their battle which began before recorded 
history. Swedes and Danes clashed. 
Yet, to Nebraska courts, there were no 
English nor Irish, no French nor Ger- 
mans, no Swedes nor Danes. Nebraska 
courts recognized no national origins. 
Contestants before the courts were 
Nebraska citizens, There was “equality 
before the law.” 





Perhaps the most serious conflict of 
all in early Nebraska was between the 
old-timer and the  johnny-come- 
lately. Nebraska was a new State in 
1267, but it had had white settlers since 
the time of the Revolutionary War and 
before. The first to come resented the 
intrusion of the newcomers, regardless 
of their national origin or their Civil 
War sympathies. The newcomers re- 
sented the know-it-all and’ own-it- 
all attitude of the people whom they 
found living in their new home. Na- 
turally, these resentments ultimately led 
to the courts. Nebraska courts made 
no distinction between the old and the 
new. The cases involved were decided 
on their legal merits alone. There was 
“equality before the law.” 

What kind of equality was this? 

I like to think of it as David’s kind of 
equality—the kind of which he sang in 
the Fifty-fifth Psalm: 

It was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, 
and mine acquaintance. We took swect 


counsel together, and walked unto the house 
of God in company. 


What kind of law was this? 

I like to think of it as James’ kind of 
law, the kind of which he spoke in his 
general epistle: 

But whoso looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein, he being not 


a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, 
this man shall be blessed in his deed. 


Nebraska needed its respected courts 
to enforce the peace. But, as David said, 
going to church together was perhaps 
the greatest single irfluence of equal- 
ity our State could afford. German 
went to the same church with French- 
man. Dane and Swede sang the same 
hymns. Men who had shot at each other 
in the Civil War listened to the word 
cof God—together—in Nebraska’s new 
equality. 

The wall between old settlers and new 
settlers was broken down because every 
Nebraskan had to be, by dire necessity, 
a “doer of the work.” Old-timer gave 
of his own sparse supplies to newcomer 
when newcomer’s worldly goods were 
destroyed by a swift prairie fire. New- 
comer fought his way through a blind- 
ing blizzard to old-timer’s sod house, 
risking his life that old-timer might 
live. Their women joined together at 
quiltings. Their men broke barriers at 
barn raisings. They helped each other 
bury their dead in common cemeteries 
after Indian raids. They celebrated to- 
gether after bumper harvests. They 
pulled in their belts after the grass- 
hoppers had eaten their land barren. 

What began as a reluctant associa- 
tion in “equality before the law” was 
welded, by living together, into a com- 
mon bond of one people, one Govern- 
ment, one God. 

By unfailing adherence to the “law of 
liberty,” Nebraska has prospered. This— 
in spite of two world wars which have 
taken its wealth and its youth. Ne.- 
braska has been able to recover from 
even these crowning catastrophes be- 
cause it has been conceived in privation 
and has grown amidst hardship. 
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Ours is a producing State. Our ce- 
ment, clay products, and stone are widely 
used in the American building industry. 

In agriculture, Nebraska has made 
tremendous strides within the past few 
years. We lead in the production of 
wild hay over all our 47 competitor 
States. We are up in the front ranks 
of the producers of corn, oats, wheat, 
barley, rye, alfalfa, potatoes, sugar beets, 
sorghums and soybeans. We are well 
above other States, greater in size and 
in population, in producing cattle, swine, 
and sheep. It is natural that the chief 
industry of our State is that of food 
processing. It is natural that Omaha, 
principal center of the Nebraska food- 
processing industry, should be first city 
in the world in butter manufacturing 

Nebraska’s progressive people of to- 
day—direct heirs of a pioneer past— 
have exercised a high degree of inge- 
nuity in the development of their inher- 
itance. Of the State’s total area of 
77,237 square miles, approximately a 
million acres have been made to pro- 
duce more and better crops through irri- 
gation. Then, too, Nebraska was one of 
the first North Central States to put 
into action a planned program of farm- 
to-market roads. These well-graded or 
hard-surfaced roads have enabled Ne- 
braska farmers to get their crops to mar- 
ket, irrespective of the weather, with 
maximum speed and with minimum 
spoilage. 

Nor has NebraskKa’s most valuable 
product—its human product—been neg- 
lected. No Nebraska community is with- 
out its grammar school and its high 
school. Many communities have their 
junior colleges which have been func- 
tioning over a considerable span of 
years. We have a State university and 
One municipal university. We have two 
denominational universities. We have 
12 denominational colleges and four 
State teachers colleges. It can truth- 
fully be said that every Nebraskan can 
receive his complete formal education— 
from kindergarten to doctor of medi- 
cine—without leaving his home State. 

Nebraskans are individualists today, as 
they were 83 years ago. You cannot 
fence in their thoughts. Our State has 
seen Populists and Bull Moosers, Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

But, individualistic Nebraskans have 
no peace with pink-tea “liberals” who 
parrot social and economic phrases and 
shift their viewpoint with each change 
in party line—‘liberals” who are liberal 
only in the sense of stealing the savings 
of others through taxes. 

Nebraska individualists have shown 
themselves to be mid-twentieth century 
progressives. We have the only unicam- 
eral State legislature in the United 
States. We have an efficient prepri- 
mary system of selection of party can- 
didates. All electric power facilities in 
the State are publicly owned. Yet, never 
have we flown in the face of the Re- 
public. Never have we flouted the Con- 
stitution. Nebraska has the lowest per- 
capita tax of any State in the Union. 
We have no bonded indebiedness, and 
there is a surplus in cur Scate treasury. 
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On this, the eighty-third anniversary 
of the admission of Nebraska as a State, 
I am proud to define the Nebraskan of 
1867 and the Nebraskan of 1950—for 
they both require one and the same defi- 
nition. A Nebraskan is a forward-look- 
ing American, with a long, long memory. 


Amevican Foreign Policy and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization (ITO) 


— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1950 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the address I delivered at the an- 
nual dinner of the United States Cus- 
toms Examiners Association held at the 
Hotel Statler in New York on February 
21, 1950: 

The International Trade Organization 
Charter was adopted at Havana on March 
24, 1948, by 54 nations, including the United 
States, bills to provide United States mem- 
bership in the Organization have been pend- 
ing since January 1949, and the President 
sent the Congress a special message on it in 
April 1949, yet vigorous action with respect 
to the approval of the Charter and the ac- 
ceptance of membership by the United States 
in the Organization has been singularly 
lacking. This in spite of the fact that the 
reestablishment of multilateral trade among 
the free nations, which is its central purpose, 
is absolutely essential to world economic re- 
covery and particularly to western Europe 
if the European recovery program is to have 
a chance of ending in 1952. 

If the administration has been restrained 
in pushing for United States membership 
in the ITO out of fear of its opponents, it is 
time that the issue was faced and that the 
American people understood that ITO is an 
essential ingredient for maintaining our own 
prosperity and for attaining worid prosperity. 

European production has increased ma- 
terially over what it was in 1938 and 1939, 
over 50 percent in an item like cement, yet 
Europe is still in dire need of American 
dollar aid, and the spectre of communism 
is still haunting Europe should such aid end 
before the dollar gap—still at about $3,000,- 
000,000—is bridged. What is lacking is a 
system of trade relations among the Euro- 
pean nations and between them and the rest 
of the world to assure the development of 
regular and continuous international mar- 
kets making possible the most economical 
use of Europe’s production resources. Eu- 
rope now has done reasonably well in the 
battle of production, but she needs markets 
and it is exactly the purpose of the ITO to 
facilitate the opening up of markets. 

The Communists count heavily on the fear 
of depression among the free peoples as a 
means for their infiltration. ITO can do 
more to answer that fear for the free nations 
of the world than any other international 
measure now seriously before us. American 
efforts to attain economic integration in 
Europe and elsewhere are negated by the 
failure of the United States for almost 2 years 
to acquire membership and thereby to bring 
into being the ITO which has the greatest 
capability for establishing the conditions for 
integration, both in Europe and elsewhere. 
sha.ges that the ITO will deprive the United 


States of tariff bargaining power are baseless, 
in view of the express provisions in the 
Charter itself which provide only that mem- 
bers will enter into and carry out negotia- 
tions directed toward the substantial reduc- 
tion of tariffs and the elimination of prefer- 
ences. This is no more and no less than the 
United States is already doing under the 
reciprocal trade agreements program last year 
extended for an additional period of 3 years, 
and no more and no less than it is bound 
to do under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade negotiated by the United 
States with the 22 other signatories at 
Geneva on October 30, 1947, and declared 
in effect for the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Canada, and five other princi- 
pal commercial nations on January 1, 1948. 


Opponents of the ITO are entirely nega- 
tivist in attacking a constructive world plan 
developed since 1945 largely at the urging 
of the United States to facilitate world trade, 
without offering anything whatever in its 
place except either chaos, or such trade 
barriers and trade restrictions as are seri- 


“ously hampering worid trade and world re- 


covery, today. As early as the lend-lease 
agreements with Great Britain in February 
1942 the United States was already insisting 
that negotiations should be had for the re- 
duction of tariffs, the elimination of tariff 
preferences, and the removal of other barriers 
to the expansion of international trade. 
This policy was continued when the United 
States came out with practical proposals for 
this purpose in December 1945 and when 
these proposals were refined in several in- 
ternational conferences culminating in the 
conference at Geneva which lasted from April 
to August 1947 and resulted in the adoption 
by the 18 principal trading nations of the 
world, other than the U. S. S. R., of a draft 
charter for the ITO. This draft became 
the basis for the charter adopted by 54 na- 
tions at the final International Conference 
on Trade and Employment in Habana, from 
December 1947 to March 1948. 


The establishment and success of ITO is, 
among all the nations, the most vital to the 
United States for the United States today is 
the big exporting nation of the world with 
much at stake in respect to its own economy 
in maintaining these exports. Total United 
States exports for 1949 are estimated at $12,- 
OC ),000,000, while total imports are estimated 
at $6,500,000,000, leaving a net export balance 
of $5,500,000,000. The situation in which 
the United States found itself before and 
just «.fter World War I when it feared a flood 
of cheap imports from European and other 
countries where lower labor costs prevailed 
and which resulted in the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930, is now completely reversed. 
Other trading nations of the world now fear 
that their markets will be flooded by our 
manufacturers and that their resources will 
be drained away by our goods as soon as they 
are not longer the subject of aid from us 
such as is afforded by the ERP. Without 
an ITO we may expect that these countries 
would erect even higher tariff barriers against 
our trade and engage in more discrimina- 
tion and preferential arrangements than 
ever, and in view of the prevalence of state 
trading, they are in a better position than 
ever to do so. If we retaliated, as indeed we 
would have to, and so would other nations, 
it would defeat the effort of western Europe 
at recovery, would jeopardize our own do- 
mestic economy which to a growing extent is 
dependent on an export market and would 
materially improve the chances of commu- 
nism infiltrating Europe. 

Freer world trade must also be recognized 
as absolutely essential by those who contend 
that there must be an end to programs of 
American aid overseas, for this can only 
be achieved through greater imports into the 
United States and through triangular trade 
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which are being hampered and thwarted by 
existing trade barriers and trade restrictions, 
These dangerous facts are borne out by the 
slipping off already taking place in United 
States exports, in 1949 $2,500,000,000 below 
their 1947 peak and estimated in 1950 to be 
a billion or more dollars under 1949. This 
export trade, though only a small percent- 
age of our total production, is of the most 
critical importance to our general economic 
prosperity. For example, in agricultural 
products like wheat, cotton, and tobacco we 
normally export from 20 to 33 percent of 
the total crop. This is equally true in other 
merchandise and industrial fields like drugs 
and automobiles, where we normally export 
20 percent of our production; machine tools, 
where we normally export 40 percent; and 
farm machinery, where we normally export 
20 to 30 percent of our production. Yet 
while $12,000,000,000 of exports represents 
only about 6 percent of our current output 
and something under 10 percent of goods 
and commodities produced, in key items it 
represents the difference between profit and 
loss and success and failure—and the impact 
of these key items on our whole economic 
structure and on employment generally in 
our country is far more vital than the 6 
percent figure or the 10 percent indicates, 
This was very clearly evidenced during the 
depression when the state of our economic 
health went down drastically right along 
with a drop in our import and export figures 
which hit a low of $1,600,000,000 and $1,300,- 
000,000, respectively, in 1932 and 1933. 

We are failing badly in our imports, too, 
According to our economic history and tak- 
ing into consideration the over-all increase 
of about one-third in prices generally since 
prewar, we should be importing not $6,500,- 
000,000 of goods a year but $9,500,000,000, or 
more. Imports from South America, from 
Canada, and from Central America have held 
up to this level but imports from Europe 
are about one-half of what they were prewar, 
and from Asia but a fraction of what they 
were prewar. As the greatest market in the 
world, there are many types of goods we 
ought to get from the world to improve 
materially our own standard of living. 
Linens, laces, china, glass, leather goods, and 
fine cutlery which enhance and beautify life 
could be acquired by us more plentifully 
from overseas. Imports of strategic raw ma- 
terials which we lack, as well as raw ma- 
terials in which it is advisable for us to 
husband our own resources, all of which are 
in long supply elsewhere in the world, should 
be of the greatest interest to us; these in- 
clude oil, copper, manganese, industrial dia- 
monds, rubber, and many other items. 

The ITO charter proposes to establish rules 
of trade exactly such as the greatest trading 
nation on earth would want, and generally 
of a kind which only narrow nationalism 
or an iron-curtain ideology should oppose. 
The charter makes the first international ef- 
fort to eliminate quantitative restrictions on 
imports—that is, limitations on the quantity 
of a certain type of goods which may be 
imported into a particular country; to elim- 
inate preferential arrangements on imports 
between two countries which discriminate 
against other countries; to eliminate dis- 
criminations on imports when they enter the 
stream of internal commerce with regard to 
excise taxes or sales restrictions; and to regu- 
late subsidization of exports by Government 
so that it is not used as a weapon in order 
to capture markets, These are the very prac- 
tices which were refined into a soience by 
the Nazis who victimized Europe with co- 
ercive barter agreements by which the foisted 
unneeded goods—like harmonicas and as- 
pirins—on peoples who were breaking their 
backs to produce food, and the ITO charter 
for the first time proposes to bring under 
some contro! these dangerous forcign trade 
weapons. The charter also makes universal 
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for members of the organization the most- 
favored-nation treatment providing for non- 
discriminatory opportunity to all to trade and 
provides also that customs and trade regula- 
tions shall not unduly burden or discrimi- 
nate against imports—as for example to pro- 
vide standard procedures for determining 
value for customs purposes. State trading, 
cartels, and intergovernmental commodity 
agreements are brought by the charter under 
some measure of international review in 
order to see that they are not used as weapons 
against world trade for selfish purposes, while 
for the first time on a world political as well 
as economic level an effort is made to estab- 
lish in the charter an international code of 
fair treatment for investors in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The charter, also for the first time on an 
international basis, seeks to establish some 
rules for state monopolies of import or ex- 
port trade, or state trading operations so 
widely prevalent in the world today, requir- 
ing them to operate in accordance with com- 
mercial considerations and customary busi- 
ness practices and to allow adequate oppor- 
tunity for competition to the enterprises of 
other member countries. 

Admittedly the charter has many excep- 
tions, even some exceptions which weaken 
the charter materially. For example, those 
regarding the subsidization of exports which 
are quite general and weak, but these are 
attributable to the low state of the world’s 
economy, to the grave difficulties created by 
the ravages of war and to a multitude of 
traditional trade relationships having a 
tendency to hamper trade which have grown 
up through the centuries, and which until 
ITO, no major effort was made to dispel. 
Certain of these exceptions were requested 
by the United States, notably those to pro- 
tect our farm price stabilization program 
and to protect our own essential national 
security. We also insisted on the funda- 
mental exception which we have written into 
all our reciprocal trade negotiations that 
tariff concessions may be suspended or 
withdrawn if increased imports cause or 
threaten serious injury to our domestic pro- 
ducers. Finally, we effected a great reform 
in opportunities for our moving-picture in- 
dustry, the greatest in the world, and as in- 
fluential in teaching other peoples how 
Americans live as in furnishing entertain- 
ment. The ITO charter eliminates import 
quotas for movies and substitutes quotas of 
screen time making for competition instead 
of restriction. 

The major exceptions of which other coun- 
tries are likely to take advantage relate to 
quantitative restrictions by countries that 
are in balance of payments difficulties, new 
preferences and exceptions to the most- 
favored-nation rule incidental to the forma- 
tion of customs unions or required for eco- 
nomic development, and other restrictions on 
imports may be utilized for the same pur- 
pose. However, for the first time in the his- 
tory of international trade, each nation may 
not act freely in these respects as it chooses, 
but is circumscribed by certain criteria which 
it must meet to obtain either the approval 
of the International Monetary Fund, or of 
the ITO itself before engaging in these 
practices. 

The United States, however, or any other 
member of ITO may withdraw from the or- 
sanization on 60 days’ notice if dissatisfied 
with a decision of the organization. 

The free nations of the world are by now 
fairly well agreed that hunger and despair 
are the breeding ground for communism, yet 
an analysis of world income shows how far 
we are from decent living standards and how 
far we have to go to attain what we ought to 
consider a civilized world. A study of these 
figures makes us understand why such Vast 
areas of the world and so many millions of 
people listen to a Communist ideology which 
is to us puerile, cynical, and degrading. 
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Three-fifths of the people of the world have 
incomes of less than $190 a year, and living 
standards accordingly. Even in more highly 
developed countries, coatrasted with United 
States per capita average income of $1,400 
in 1948, France, the United Kingdom, and 
Argentina show per capita incomes of around 
$400 a year, and countries like Colombia, 
Brazil, Guatemala, and Chile show per capita 
incomes of about $100 a year. 

Great vistas of higher standards of living 
and general well-being can be opened up by 
us for the teeming millions of the world, and 
the challenge of communism decisively de- 
feated and driven back from where it has 
already taken hold, as in the vast area of 
China. It seems clear that we are most 
likely to attain these goals for the peoples of 
the world if world trade can flow fairly and 
easily. Our acceptance of membership in 
the ITO will be the signal for acceptance by 
the other signatories at Havana. Before 
then they will not sign, for the success of ITO 
is dependent upon us, by far the biggest trad- 
ing nation of them all. 

The establishment of ITO will confound 
the Communists who predict that on the 
issue of economics, the democracies will cut 
each other’s throats. It will demonstrate 
the ability of the democratic nations to unite 
on economic principles which are essential to 
their success. It will decisively refute the 
claims of the Soviet propagandists that eco- 
nomic cataclysm is on the horizon for the 
free nations. We have already delayed much 
too long in organizing for the counter- 
offensive against communism which is in- 
herent inthe ITO. Timidity plays into Com- 
munist hands. ITO has been by now so 
thoroughly discussed and analyzed on record 
and indeed third thought that we ought to 
have our national debate on it and act. It 
will be for our world leadership a departure 
as vital as ERP from all previous world 
leadership. 





Less Talk, More Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Bremerton (Wash.) Sun able editor 
Julius Gius complains mildly of the 
catch-all nature of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Appendix, and asks for consider- 
ation of a “less talk” news item from 
Norway. 

We must work for increased efficiency, 
but that is not always accomplished 
through the means suggested by the Nor- 
wegian Storting. 

With a sad memory of the years when 
all democracy was blacked out in Nor- 
way, I recall with joy that wonderful day 
in 1945 when I stood with a cheering 
crowd on the dock at Oslo, Norway, to 
welcome home from England the free 
Norwegian Government, which had long 
been exiled by the totalitarian Nazi. 

During all those years of German oc- 
cupation there was no debate because 
there was no Storting, as Norway’s Con- 
gress is called. Totalitarians always 
have feared not only free debate but all 
other democratic institutions. 

Even with the hope engendered by the 
Government’s return, the fact that a 
democratic government had not func- 
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tioned for years in Norway created an 
atmosphere which contrasted noticeably 
with that in Sweden where the Riksdag, 
which I visited only a few days before, 
was democratically active. 

Yes, Editor Gius, there must be a more 
efficient way to do things than that ex- 
emplified by our 16-hour day on the fair 
employment practices bill last week, but 
remember that the longest speech dur- 
ing this time was 15 minutes and the 
great majority of them were made 
under the 5-minute rule. No matter 
what our attitude as to this legislation, 
it was fairly and openly debated. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
following editorial reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp so that, as the 
Sun requests, Members of Congress may 
read this debate and working-hour limi- 
tation: 

LESS TALK, MORE WORK 

That voluminous Washington publication, 
known as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
tains a daily Appendix which is filled with 
letters, speeches that never were delivered, 
some few that had been, reprints from hither 
and yon, very bad poetry, and miscellany of 
every sort. 

We'd like to submit to said periodical one 
very brief paragraph that we’ve just run 
across in a Norwegian publication, with our 
prayer that it, too, be reprinted. Here goes: 

“The Norwegian Storting has been consid- 
ering how to increase its working efficiency. 
After 542 hours’ debate last week it was 
decided to limit speeches by party leaders, 
cabinet members, and chairmen of commit- 
tees to a maximum of 1 hour, and to limit 
speeches by others to 20 minutes. It was 
also decided that the morning meeting of 
Parliament shall extend from 10 a. m. to 3 
p. m. without the 1 hour's break at noon, 
which has been customary.” 

We'd hope that some few, at least, of our 
Senators and Representatives might read the 
item. We'd even hope that one or two 
might think the idea laudable and, maybe, 
try to do something with it. 





A Profile of Hon. Jacob K. Javits, ct New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the magazine New Yorker concerning our 
colleague from New York, Hon. Jacos K. 
JAVITS: 

PROFILES—THE GENTLEMAN From New YorkK 
(By E. J. Kahn, Jr.) 

As the Member of the House of Represent- 
atives from the Twenty-first Congressional 
District of New York, Jacop Kopper Javits, 
an energetic, informed, and ambitious lawyer 
generally addressed by the people whose 
backs he slaps as Jack, is the spokesman on 
the national scene for the slightly more than 
300,000 inhabitants of the upper west side 
of Manhattan. Javtrs, who was born on the 
lower east side of Manhattan, has been in 
Congress only 3 years, but he has so rapidly 
adjusted to his environment that he can 
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now use a phrase like “warp and woof” in 
ordinary parlor conversation without blink- 
ing. He is a stocky man of 45, 5 feet 9 inches 
in height, with a gleaming bald head and 
gleaming white teeth. His appearance sug- 
gests an erudite version of Jack Benny, with 
whom, unlike some of his legislative col- 
leagues, he has nothing occupational in com- 
mon. Javits has always been an exception- 
ally serious-minded man, and he is a serious- 
minded legislator. He has a high regard 
for businesslike efficiency and is himself a 
sturdy example of it. When he first went 
to Congress, another legislator asked a mu- 
tual friend what kind of political machine 
the newcomer had behind him. “Javits 
doesn’t need one” was the answer. “He is a 
machine.” Javits has a strong social con- 
science, an alert and retentive mind, a fluent 
tongue, a courtly manner, and an air of in- 
domitable self-assurance. He dresses ex- 
pensively and carefully but without the 
flashiness of many politicians. During one 
of the two congressional campaigns in which 
he has been a candidate, a coworker sug- 
gested to him that he enhance his visual 
appeal to the voters by adopting some gay 
sartorial symbol. The friend mentioned Al 
Smith's brown derby and the success that 
that had enjoyed. Javits forthwith bought 
himself a black fedora, and scarcely took it 
off his head until election day. There is no 
reason to believe that it influenced a single 
vote. 

The Twenty-first District, a politically, so- 
cially, and intellectually heterogeneous area 
with no particular feeling one way or another 
about haberdashery, hugs the bank of the 
Hudson River from One Hundred Four- 
teenth Street north through Inwood and ex- 
tends as far east, here and there, as St. Nich- 
olas Terrace and the Harlem River. It takes 
in Washington Heights, Marble Hill, Man- 
hattanville, Morningside Heights, and Ham- 
ilton Grange. Its main thoroughfares are 
Broadway and Riverside Drive, and within its 
boundaries lie Columbia University, the 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, Lewi- 
sohn Stadium, and the tombs of such anti- 
thetical celebrities as General Grant and 
Saint Frances Xavier Cabrini, the first Amer- 
ican to be canonized. It is a middle-income 
district. Substantial blocs of Catholics and 
Negroes are to be found in it, but it is pre- 
dominantly Jewish; since the 1930’s so many 
refugees from Germany have sought it out 
as a haven that it is now occasionally 
called the Fourth Reich. It was tradition- 
ally regarded as a stronghold of Tam- 
many Hall until 1946, when Javits, running 
on the Republican and Liberal Party tickets, 
dethroned the Democratic Party there. 

. Congressman is, of course, supposed to 
espouse the views of his constituents, and 
Javits has tried harder than many of his 
colleagues to ascertain what those views are. 
During his 1946 campaign, he established a 
political precedent by engaging Elmo Roper, 
at a cost of $2,000, to sound out the residents 
of the district on how they felt about things, 
and he ordered a similar poll taken in 1948, 
when he successfully ran for reelection. On 
both occasions, Roper’s operatives collared 
a thousand people of voting age, presumably 
a cross-section of the Twenty-first, and ques- 
tioned them, for Javits’ edification, about 
such issues as housing, the cost of living, 
atomic energy, China, public works, labor 
relations, the Soviet Union, and the quality 
of the performance of the Congress of the 
United States. Javits learned, among other 
things, that his potential constituents were 
markedly prolabor, and after being elected 
he dutifully voted against the Taft-Hartley 
Act, to the anguish of many of his Repub- 
lican colleagues, who felt, as his party irregu- 
larity since then has caused them to continue 
to feel, that he was being grievously disloyal 
to their grand old cause. 

Roper's 1946 survey disclosed that only 8.8 
percent of the thousand constituents could 





correctly name their Congressman, Javits’ 
predecessor; that 6.9 percent thought they 
could but came up with the wrong name; and 
that the remaining 84.3 percent, many of 
them well informed on atomic energy and 
China, found the question utterly beyond 
them. In 1948, when the same question was 
asked and the right answer was, of course, 
“Javits,” 33.1 percent gave that name, and 
only 5.3 percent somebody else's. This was 
enormously pleasing to Javits. A few weeks 
ago, guided solely by a hunch, he estimated 
that well over half of his constituents could 
now, if challenged, name their representative. 
If that is so, he is, by big-city political stand- 
ards remarkably well known in his district. 
His relative renown stems partly from the 
diligence with which he has looked out for 
the interests of his flock, and partly from his 
having demonstrated a nice flair for getting 
his name publicized not only within the nar- 
row limits of the twenty-first district but also 
in the outside world, where he has had to 
compete for attention with the favorite sons 
of the four hundred and thirty-four other 
congressional districts. Javirs works hard 
to this end. He almost never makes a speech 
or issues a statement without embodying in 
it expressions of sentiment that he regards as 
quotable and without distributing numerous 
mimeographed copies thereof. When Drew 
Pearson, who had once described him as “an 
effective operator,” failed to mention him in 
an item that Javits thought he deserved to 
be counted in on, Javits hastily telephoned 
the columnist, fearful that he had somehow 
unwittingly hurt his feelings and eager to 
make amends. Such enterprise has paid off. 
JAVITS was, for example, the only Congress- 
man to be honored by Forbes Magazine, a 
while ago, on a page headed “Thoughts on 
the business of life,” in which one of Javits’ 
thoughts (it had to do with the responsibility 
of the United States to the rest of the world) 
was quoted alongside thoughts of Abraham 
Lincoln, George Eliot, Irving Berlin, and 
an anonymous hotel proprietor in Syracuse 
who had put up a sign on his premises stating 
that business has never invented a substitute 
for customer satisfaction. Many of Javits’ 
constituents feel that, by gaining recogni- 
tion of such a high type, their congressman 
has brought them gratifying recognition, too. 
“You've put Washington Heights on the 
map,” a pastor of that neighborhood told him 
afew weeks ago. JAviTs takes a more modest 
view of his achievements. “I’ve done a lot 
for the district,” he says, “but the district 
has done a lot for me, too.” 

The mere fact of being elected a Con- 
gressman does a lot for any man. It gen- 
erally means, for instance, that his State 
bureau of motor vehicles grants him a dis- 
tinguished-looking license plate; JaviT’s cur- 
rent New York number is an eye-catching 
and cop-stopping JJ 20. Like his colleagues, 
he is entitled to, among other prerogatives, 
free medical care in Federal hospitals, Gov- 
ernment-printed calling cards proclaiming 
his eminence; 68 copies of each daily print- 
ing of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and two 
bound sets of the collected issues of that 
massive and colorful journal; Government- 
made ice cubes, in the event that he should 
care to offer a drink to a constituent or a 
colleague visiting his office; Government- 
owned office furniture; and Government- 
supplied paper clips, towels, soap, brooms, 
and hothouse plants. The plants are lent 
to Congressmen to brighten their offices by 
the United States Botanic Garden, a couple 
of blocks from the Capitol. When the plants 
begin to wilt, the Garden obligingly sends a 
man around to pick them up and substitute 
fresh ones. 

Congressmen otherwise decorate their 
chambers according to individual taste. One 
of Javits’ closest legislative cronies is an 
ardent collector of ancient paintings and 
statuary; his office resembles an antique 
shop. In the realm of fine arts, Javits him- 
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self, like the majority of his colleagues, pre- 
fers to make do with what is readily avail- 
able—calendar art bestowed upon the 
Nation’s legislators by railroads and air 
lines, and framed, like any similar decora- 
tion, at the cost of the Government, pro- 
vided that the users supply the glass. Javits 
has elected to deck his legislative head- 
quarters with sparkling vistas of MacArthur 
Park, in Los Angeles; Old North Church, in 
Boston; and the lower tip of Manhattan, 
which is part of the Sixteenth Congressional 
District. An occasional visitor from the 
twenty-first may grumble that, geographi- 
cally speaking, this gallery is hardly suit- 
able, but without departing from his make- 
do policy Javits is powerless to remedy the 
situation; the travel companies have not 
as yet seen fit to pay pictorial tribute to 
Marble Hill, Manhattanville, or Hamilton 
Grange. Javits is assigned a two-room air- 
conditioned suite in the older of the two 
House Office Buildings, adjacent to the 
Capitol. His windows afford a view of an 
interior courtyard. As his seniority increases 
he will be entitled to better quarters, and 
someday, perhaps, will enjoy an outside view 
from the new House Office Building. On the 
desk in his private chamber, as befits a man 
in his job, are a Bible, an elephant, and 
pictures of his mother, his wife, and his two 
small children; behind the desk is an Ameri- 
can flag, and on the floor next to the desk 
a spittoon, both furnished all Congressmen 
by a Government sensitive to legislators’ 
needs. There are bookcases whose contents 
attest to the catholicity of Javits’ interests— 
Science and Farming, the Veteran Comes 
Back, Poland Struggles Forward, and a 1947 
Texas Almanac. Framed on the walls are a 
replica of the United Nations Charter; a 
Government pay check for 42 cents earned 
by Javits during part of 1941, when he was a 
dollar-a-year man; a photograph of the 
Eightieth Congress taken on January 3, 1947, 
his first day in office; and a copy of H. R. 
37€2, a piece of legislation known as the 
National Heart Act, that went into effect 
on June 16, 1948, and that is, to date, the 
only bill introduced by Javits (except for one 
affecting a lone constituent of his) to have 
become the law of the land. In the same 
frame with H. R. 3762, which provides for 
Government-sponsored research into causes 
of and cures for heart and cardio-vascular 
diseases, is the pen President Truman signed 
it with. Javirs had to pay for this fancy 
jcb; the House framing service draws the 
line at three-dimensional objects. 

Javits has a staff of six assistants, which is 
about normal for a legislator who takes his 
work seriously and has, or contrives to have, 
a good deal of work to do. His aides are 
evenly divided between the two poles of his 
political axis, In New York, he has a per- 
sonal secretary and two part-time political 
secretaries, one representing the Republican 
Party and one the Liberal Party, who act as 
liaison men between him and his constit- 
uents. In Washington, sharing the outer 
office that leads into Javrts’, are another per- 
sonal secretary, a press-and-legislative sec- 
retary, and a stenographer. None of the six 
is related to Javits, by blood or by marriage. 
All are on the Federal pay roll, and last year 
they collectively received $20,170. Javits’ 
salary came to $12,500, and he also got a 
tax-free expense allowance of $2,500. Then 
there was $800 for stationery, $500 for tele- 
grams and long-distance phone calls (local 
calls are on the House), and—since each 
Congressman is granted 20 cents a mile, every 
session, for the round trip between Wash- 
ington and his home district—$89.20 for 
carfare. 

Javits and the members of his staff take 
in, among them, more than $35,000 a year, 
but it costs closer to $50,000 a year to run 
his legislative office. He is able to make ends 
meet because, like many other Congressmen, 
he leads a perfectly honorable double life; 
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he devotes some time to the law firm, of 
which he is still a partner, that he was asso- 
ciated with in his pre-legislative days, and 
he continues to draw an income from it, 
though a considerably smaller one than he 
did when he was a single-minded man, 
Javits supplements his aides’ pay out of his 
own pocket; he spends nearly $2,000 twice a 
year for printing and addressing a letter to 
90,000 of his constituents, reporting on his 
activities; his telegrams and long-distance 
calls come to much more than he is allotted 
for them; he keeps up residences in both 
Washington and New York; and he has to 
foot a personal transportation bill that all 
by itself more than eats up his expense allow- 
ance, Congressmen whose districts are re- 
mote from Washington are rarely able to 
get back where they came from during a 
legislative session, but men whose districts 
are nearby find it not only possible but use- 
ful to make frequent trips home. 

Many legislators from New York, Philadel- 
phia, and other places reasonably close to 
Washington habitually attend to local affairs 
a couple of days a week, and are disparagingly 
known among their envious brethren from 
far away as members of the Tuesday-Wednes- 
day-Thursday Club, a reference to the 
prevailing belief that they can be counted 
on to be present in the House only on those 
three midweek days, if then. Indeed, in de- 
ference to their habits, and to their numbers, 
the House often waits until the middle of the 
week to vote on important bills, and its 
committees hold most of their meetings then. 
Javits is an unusually conscientious legisla- 
tor and can often be found in Washington on 
a Monday or a Friday, just as if he hailed 
from Oregon or Arizona, but in order to be 
on tap at the Capitol and also to spend what 
he considers a proper amount of time in 
New York, he has taken to commuting wildly, 
and expensively, between the two places. He 
regularly makes 2 or 3 round trips a week and 

; been known to make a couple in a day. 
When he first took office, he often used the 
Congressional Limited, but he has become 
‘e and more pressed for time and now gen- 
erally flies. Some Thursday afternoons, as 
Representatives from New York City rush out 
of the House and wing toward home, Javits 
finds himself on a plane with half.a dozen 

f his colleagues. On one such day last fall, 
he took a seat next to a stranger, and they 
got to talking about children. In the course 

f the conversation, Javits, referring to his 
year-old daughter, said carryingly, “She talks 
a lot but doesn’t make any sense.” Two 
other homebound Congressmen, who had evi- 
dently heard all his sentence except the in- 

luctory pronoun, turned and glared 
fiercely at him, 

Javits talks a lot himself and, operating 
in an oratorical arena where making sense 
is not necessarily a qualification for admit- 
tance, he is admired by old-timers around 
the Capitol for the amount of it he makes. 
Last summer, the House was about to take 
ts fina. action on a housing measure that 
after many weeks of wrangling had finally 
been approved by a joint Senate-House con- 
ference committee and was thus, as legisla- 
tive procedure ordinarily goes, far beyond the 
stage of protracted debate. Nevertheless, 
when the conference report came back to the 
House for formal ratification, a few die-hard 
Representatives who disapproved of Federal 
housing rose to urge windily that every hod 
carrier working on a Government housing 
project be compelled to file a non-Commu- 
nist affidavit, and to hint darkly that the 
House of Representatives itself was infested 
with Reds, pinks, and other heretics of allied 
hue. At that point, Javirs asked for and 
got the floor. He said, in notably few words, 





that everyone present who had been against 
E 


e 


“ederal housing all along would probably 
e against the conference report and that 
veryone who had been for it all along would 





probably vote for it, so why didn't his dis- 
tinguished colleagues just vote and get it 
over with? The effect of so rational a sug- 
gestion was startling. The debate halted in- 
stantly, a vote was taken, and the bill passed, 
at a saving to the taxpayers of heaven knows 
how many Congressman-hours. 

During the three congressional sessions in 
which Javits has participated—two in the 
Eightieth Congress and one in the Eighty- 
first—he has been outstanding for his lack 
of the reticence that usually characterizes 
fledgling legislators. It is axiomatic in con- 
gressional circles that the best way for a 
freshman to get along, and to insure his re- 
election, is to keep his mouth shut. Javits 
was an impressively articulate courtroom law- 
yer prior to entering politics, and silence is 
foreign to his nature. He began his first 
session in Washington by holding himself 
fairly well in check, remaining officially mute 
until Congress had been meeting for more 
than 2 weeks. Then, however, he cut 
loose with a 20-minute speech. Before the 
House adjourned that fall, he had recovered 
so sensationally from his slow start that the 
index to the CoNncrREss1ONnAL Recorp for the 
session showed him to have been more active 
vocally, than any other Manhattan Congress- 
man. The second session of the Eightieth 
Congress had been under way only 3 days 
when Javits took the floor, and when the 
Eighty-first Congress convened, a year ago, he 
gave tongue, with the confidence of an old 
hand, the very first day. (This current ses- 
sion, he was mute for a week, but possibly 
only because he was preoccupied by the birth 
of a gon the day before Congress convened.) 
Up to now he has demonstrate“ his versa- 
tility on the floor of the House by holding 
forth on something like a hundred and 
fifty themes, including James G. Blaine, 
health conditions in Brazil, CARE packages, 
Indonesia, the death of Jan Masaryk, Pan- 
American Day, Herbert Hoover, overtime pay, 
immigration quotas for the British West 
Indies, rent control for hotels, segregation 
in Washington schools, the profits of the 
General Foods Corp., Wendell Willkie, the 
United States Employment Service, the 
United States Information Service, air-mail 
rates, retirement pay for Army Officers, the 
preservation of the dairy industry, Ameri- 
can policy toward Spain, the Russian threat 
to the Dardanelles, Elihu Root, the charac- 
ter of the German people, wheat, children, 
wool, the Jackson Hole National Monument, 
and, it goes without saying, New York City. 
As a fervent champion of this city Javits 
once collaborated eulogistically with Repre- 
sentative ArTHUR G. KLEIN, a Manhattan 
Democrat from the Nineteenth Congressional 
District, who had felt impelled to pay trib- 
ute to his home town and various of its 
subdivisions—Wall Street, Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Chinatown, Little Italy, the Bowery, 
and soon. JAviTs, perhaps motivated partly 
by the fact that Kiern had inadvertently 
neglected to mention the lower East Side, 
where most of KLEIN’s constituents live, 
took up the ball and not only rectified that 
omission but added Park Avenue and “my 
own Washington Heights” as a couple of 
other regions he felt the House, at that par- 
ticular moment of history, should pause to 
take cognizance of. “We are really a col- 
lection of small towns,” he said, “not an 
amorphous mass of people and masonry. 
There is as much good will, kindness, hos- 
pitality, and consideration per square foot 
in New York as in any other part of America, 
town or country. New York’s millions of 
friendly citizens, its rapid transit, its restau- 
rants of many nationalities, its magnificent 
shops, its unmatched theater and music, the 
sheer tempo of its movement, are the joy of 
invention, the passion for freedom, and the 
drive for progress which is America.” Sic 
rapidly transit JAvits. 
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The principal business of a legislator is, 
theoretically, at least, to legislate. While 
Javits has been in the House, around twenty- 
three thousand bills or resolutions have been 
introduced there—about 18 per Representa- 
tive per session. When legislation presented 
to one Congress fails to get anywhere, its 
sponsor (if he is still there) frequently pre- 
sents it to the next Congress; Javits has a 
3-year total of 90 pieces of legislation— 
slightly over par for the course—including 
13 that he has proffered hopefully to both 
the Eightieth and the Eighty-first Con- 
gresses. Some 20 of his offerings, includ- 
ing 4 repeaters, have been designed to 
assist individuals. Measures of this sort are 
known as private bills, and they are tra- 
ditionally passed without objection once 
they get to the floor of Congress. The trick 
is to get them there. Some private bills in- 
troduced 10 years ago and reintroduced in 
each new Congress since then have yet to 
be reported out of the committees given 
jurisdiction over them. One of Javits’ pri- 
vete bills would oblige the Government to 
pay $500 to a constituént of his who posted 
a bond in that amount with the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in 1931, as a guar- 
anty for his sister, who was allowed that 
year to enter the United States as an alien 
in transit, while on her circuitous way from 
Habana to Nassau. She didn’t leave the 
country when she was supposed to, and 
the bond was forfeited. Nobody tried espe- 
cially hard to deport her, and in 1937 the 
State Department, letting bygones be by- 
gones, decreed that she might stay here in- 
definitely. Following that the immigration 
people said that they would gladly return 
her brother’s $500 but that they would first 
have to be formally authorized to do so by 
Congress. Javirs introduced the appropri- 
ate enabling legislation in 1948. It died with 
the Eightieth Congress and he hasn’t got 
around to reintroducing it yet. Javrrs has 
had one private bill passed. It related to 
a merchant seaman who, while ashore at 
Leghorn, Italy, in 1946, was struck and in- 
jured by a military vehicle that he took to 
be a United States Army truck, and who 
wants damages from the Government. 
Javits’ bill has granted the man the right 
to, have his claim adjudicated by a United 
States District Court, where the matter may 
conceivably drag on for a couple more years. 

The actual drafting of a bill is not the most 
onerous of a Congressman’s chores. For one 
thing, the House provides a nonpartisan legis- 
lative drafting service, which, given the sub- 
stance of any bill a man may have in mind, 
proceeds to dress it up in proper technical 
language. Then there is the Library of Con- 
gress, which stands ready to do whatever 
research a legislator may require in order to 
decide what he would like to put into a 
bill. The first public, or nonprivate bill that 
Javits offered to Congress would, if enacted, 
have permitted the entry into the United 
States, without regard to immigration quo- 
tas, of certain war orphans under 14. Hav- 
ing thus made his debut on the public-bill 
level, JAVITS went on spiritedly to propose 
legislation having to do with juvenile delin- 
quency, meat rationing, public housing, 
multiple sclerosis, pensions for the widows 
of Federal justices, fair-employment prac- 
tices, un-American activities, and the 
awarding of medals to members of the Army 
and Air Force Reserves. He has not been 
especially distressed by the lack of enthu- 
siasm that most of these legislative proposals 
have evoked. A Congressman’s contributions 
to the general welfare are not always meas- 
urable by the number of laws passed with 
his name on them. Carrying on in a forum 
where obstructive criticism is the natural 
order of things, Javits has tried to establish 
himself as a constructive critic of other men’s 
bills, and several amendments he has cham- 
pioned have, to his immonse satisfaction, 
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been formally, even if all but anonymously, 
enacted into law. Once, he got a letter from 
a constituent complaining about a postwar 
statute that allowed alien fiancees of Ameri- 
can servicemen to enter the United States 
irrespective of quotas. Under the terms of 
this law, all such sweethearts whose romances 
soured after they got here and who didn’t 
get married were liable to deportation, with 
the exception of German nationals, who, be- 
cause the German quota had not been filled, 
owing to the postwar restrictions on general 
immigration from that country, could remain 
here in any event. Inevitably, some Germans 
had been taking advantage of this loophole 
and, with the cognivance of Americans who 
were willing to let themselves be called 
sweethearts for immigration purposes, had 
been crossing the Atlantic ostensibly to get 
married but actually just to get resettled. 
JAVITS was impressed by his constituent’s ac- 
count of this uneven state of affairs, and, 
noting that an immigration bill of some kind 
seemed en the point of being passed by the 
House, he tried to tack an amendment onto 
it requiring that German fiances be treated 
the same as other fiancees. The general feel- 
ing at the time was that the matter could 
be dealt with administratively, rather than 
by new legislation, and the amendment was 
rejected, by the spectacular vote of 100-1, 
the sole vote for it being cast by Representa- 
tive Javits (Republican-Liberal, New York). 
A less determined solon might have let the 
matter rest there, but Javits, nettled by the 
staggering proportions of his defeat, pleaded 
his cause earnestly to some Senatorial 
friends, and convinced them that a law was 
necessary. They. inserted Javits amendment 
into the version of the immigration bill that 
was later approved by the Senate, and pres- 
ently he had the pleasure, after this and the 
House version had been spliced in confer- 
ence, of observing his fellow-Representatives 
unanimously approve a measure containing 
precisely the provision they had so over- 
whelmingly rejected not long before. 

In the Senate, any number of Members 
may jointly sponsor a single piece of legisla- 
tion. In the House, if more than one Member 
wants to sponsor a bill, each must present it 
as a separate, even if identical, legislative 
proposal. Javirs, for instance, was 1 of 96 
Representatives who introduced similar bills 
designed to strengthen the United Nations 
along lines recommended by the United 
World Federalists. This system of multiple 
authorship has at least one advantage; it en- 
ables whole flocks of Representatives, when 
reporting to their constituents, to claim 
credit—by implication, at any rate—for the 
same statesmanlike achievement. When pop- 
ular indignation over the shabby treatment 
of Cardinal Mindszenty was at its highest, 
JAVITS was 1 of 13 Representatives who, 
moved by humanitarianism, introduced reso- 
lutions sympathizing with the cardinal’s 
plight and berating his oppressors. So eager 
was JaAvirTs to have his views on the matter set 
forth in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp that even 
after the House, by demonstrating its readi- 
ness to accept a colleague’s resolution that 
was much like his own, had begun to take 
exactly the legislative action he had advo- 
cated, he felt it necessary to make one of 
those little caudal speeches that help to give 
the Recorp its bulging girth. “I append 
hereto House Resolution 65,” he said, “which 


I offered to the same effect as the resolution 
now being adopted, and I am satisfied that 
the resolution now being adopted accom- 
plishes the same result.” 

Much of Congress’ legislative give-and- 
take is of a preliminary sort, occurring in- 
formally in restaurants, hallways, and cloak- 
rooms, cr formally at meetings of commit- 
tees and subcommittees, to one or more of 
which every legislator is assigned. Javits, at 


the start of his first term, was tapped by his 
Republican colleagues for the House Foreign 


Affairs Committee, and he has served on it 





ever since. The committee's influence on the 
conduct of foreign affairs used to be modest 
compared with that of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Recently, however, 
the House group has been catching up fast, 
since the Government’s foreign affairs and 
relations have been largely of a monetary na- 
ture—the European recovery program being 
a striking example—and since all appropria- 
tions bills originate in the House. Javits’ 
good fortune in being assigned to this com- 
mittee in the era of its ascendancy has been 
ERP’s good fortune, too; he was one of a 
handful of global-minded Republican Mem- 
bers who, at a time when there was consider- 
able sentiment within the committee for 
returning to isolationism. and the Congress 
as a whole was dominated by the Republi- 
cans, tipped the balance in favor of distribut- 
ing American largess abroad. 

In 1947, Javits and three other Representa- 
tives concerned with foreign affairs went to 
Europe on one of those congressional fact- 
finding expeditions, and while in Warsaw one 
day, seeking facts about displaced persons, 
stopped to watch a crowd of men and women 
shoveling rubble into trucks. One of the 
legislators, aware of his position as a roving 
ambassador of American good will, graciously 
offered a cigarette to an old woman on the 
work gang. “Cigarette, pah,” she said, and 
thrust a shovel into his hands. Javits and 
his two other colleagues, though a trifle 
weary from fact-finding. at a pace that. had 
them visiting eight countries in 6 weeks, 
took the hint, grabbed shovels themselves, 
and together they valiantly filled a whole 
truck with rubble, thus giving a demonstra- 


tion of good will possibly never before. or 


since matched by any itinerant delegation of 
American Congressmen. 

The three Representatives who went abroad 
with Javits contributed, as it happened, not 
only to expediting American foreign rela- 
tions but to expediting Javrrs’ domestic re- 
lations. When the four legislators sailed 
from Manhattan, one of the well-wishers who 
came aboard to see them off was a personable 
young lady to whom the gentleman from 
New York, then unmarried, had for some 
time been attracted. The sailing was de- 
layed, and so was preceded by several all- 
visitors-ashore warnings. Each time the 
bells clanged, Javirs gave his visitor a con- 
servative peck, and each time his colleagues, 
taking advantage of the prevailing atmos- 
phere of camaraderie, gave her a resounding 
kiss. After the third or fourth round, Javits 
cried anxiously, “How about this, boys?” 
“Congressional courtesy,” they explained. 
Before the boat cleared the harbor, Javits 
had decided that a young lady who so mani- 
festly appealed to other men of stature was 
in danger of getting away from him if he 
didn’t act fast, so he proposed to her by ship- 
to-shore telephone. Two months later, when 
JAVITs and the lady were married, his fellow- 
members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
gave the couple a handsome silver tray with 
all their names inscribed on it—one of the 
rare instances of their taking unanimous 
action on anything. 

When in Washington, Javits usually gets to 
his Office around 9:30 in the morning. Com- 
mittee meetings generally begin at 10 and 
last until noon, when the House convenes. 
It remains in session until mid- or late after- 
noon or, toward the end of a congressional 
year, when there is much unfinished busi- 
ness on hand, until early the following 
morning. Few Congressmen spend much 
time on the floor unless a bill in which they 
are vitally interested is under consideration; 
some hardly ever go there. To insure their 
being present at critical moments, as when a 
close vote on an important matter is immi- 
nent, they are, like firemen or young ladies 
seeing ships off, alerted by bells, which ring 
commandingly throughout the House office 
buildings. Javits keeps in fairly good shape 
by, among other things, spending a couple of 
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hours a week playing paddle ball, a refine. 
ment of handball, in the House gymnasium, 
for the privilege of using which he pays 
$5 a year; when pressed, he can get from 
his office desk to the House chamber— 
roughly a quarter-mile stretch, indoors and 
out—in 414 minutes without straining. This 
affords him a wide margin of safety, be- 
cause the mest important kind of vote is 
an alphabetical roll call, or two-bell vote, 
and calling the roster of the House twice 
(as is regularly done, to give stragglers and 
slowpokes a chance to record their votes) 
takes nearly three-quarters of an hour. 

JavITs manages to spend a few hours in his 
office most days when he is in Washington, 
but nonetheless he has to work late at night 
at least twice a week, and he practically never 
gets to any of the cocktail parties that are 
commonly thought to be as indispensable tu 
the well-being of some Congressmen as pad- 
dle ball is to that of others. While Javrrs 
is in his office, he devotes a good deal of his 
time to conferring on the telephone about 
legislative or political matters with his col- 
leagues (he is on a first-name basis with 
about a hundred of them, including quite a 
few Democrats); to reading and answering 
his mail, which rarely comes to fewer than 
fifty letters a day and sometimes goes well 
above a hundred; to greeting constituents 
who drop in to say hello, to ask for passes 
to the House or Senate gallery, or to nag at 
him; to preparing ‘speeches or studying bills 
that are scheduled to come up (many of these 
are couched in such cloudy language that he 
has to get his legislative secretary to find 
out what they mean before sitting down to 
ponder their merits) ; and to editing material 
that is to appear in the RecorpD. 

When a Congressman says something on 
the floor it is transcribed, and if he has asked 
permission to revise and extend his remarks, 
it is sent to him so he can make any correc- 
tions he cares to before it is inserted in the 
REcorpD, a protective device that leads to the 
excision of many grammatical bobbles and 
that once enabled a Representative from a 
dairy State who had absentmindedly spoken 
favorably of oleomargarine to change a high- 
ly embarrassing “for” to a rocklike “against.” 
A Congressman may alter, add, or delete as 
much as he chooses, and a sentence like “I 
feel that we will continue to press for action 
for the middle-income families, which was 
also provided for in our bill”—the words 
JAVITS used one day in commenting on an- 
other man’s housing bill—may come out 
something the way that one did: “I feel also 
that we will continue to press for action on 
housing for the lower middle-income fam- 
ilies, which is not contained in his bill, but 
which was first provided for in the bill in- 
troduced by the 10 House Republicans, later 
joined in by similar bills introduced by 22 
Democratic Members.” Congressmen become 
so accustomed to editing anything they put 
in the REcorp that in the process of insert- 
ing an article from the Saturday Review of 
Literature last summer JAviTs edited that. 
Despite this careful preparation insertions in 
the Recorp are still occasionally liable to 
misinterpretation. During the last session 
JAVITS submitted for the Recorp’s Appendix, 
in which Congressmen may insert material 
not spoken from the floor, an item that began 
with the statement, “This is an invitation to 
Members from our 26 most populous States 
to go to the theater.” Some Congressmen, 
who knew that Javits had introduced a bill 
calling for the establishment of a national 
theater and who had heard through the leg- 
islative grapevine that he had just been in 
telegraphic communication with Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, one of the producers of “South 
Pacific,” read on with high anticipation, only 
to find that Javits’ encouraging preamble 
was followed simply by a listing of the names 
of more than 250 summer theaters in 26 
States that a theatrical ccquaintance had 
asked him to insert as evidence of the ubig- 
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uity of the stage. Javits had sent a telegram 
to Hammerstein, all right, but merely to in- 
quire into the possibility of buying a pair of 
tickets for a Saturday-night performance of 
“South Pacific.” 

Javits’ less provocative contributions to 
the Appendix have included a letter from a 
housewife in his district lamenting her in- 
ebility to find a decent apartment and a let- 
ter to the editor signed by J. K. Javits and 
published in the Herald Tribune last year 
when it was searching for a definition of 
liberalism. The Tribune has been a sup- 
porter of Javits, and said editorially of him, 
after the 1946 elections: “He promises to be 
a legislator of a new and different nature, 
and we look forward to hearing more of him.” 
Javits was grateful for so warm a send-off— 
though probably not surprised, inasmuch as 
the paper’s chief editorial writer was one of 
the men who had urged him to run in the 
first place. 

Some Congressmen cram the Appendix 
with lofty words they have declaimed at cor- 
nerstone layings, barbecues, and husking 
bees. JaviTs has been remarkably diffident 
in this respect, and not for want of mate- 
rial, as since taking office he has made an 
average of two or three speeches a week at 
functions he has attended. If he were to ac- 
cept all the invitations that come his way, he 
could be even more oratorically occupied, but 
he has chosen to confine himself, in the 
main, to audiences with national influence, 
such as the annual convention of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, and to audi- 
ences with influence in his home district, 
such as the Kip’s Boy Scout Troop 472, Man- 
hattan. Being one of nine Jews now in the 
Eighty-first Congress (he was one of seven in 
the Eightieth) and an outspoken friend of 
the State of Israel, he is considered an excep- 
tionally attractive drawing card by most of 
the Jewish organizations in the country; im- 
mediately after his election to Congress he 
visited Israel, at his own expense, to study 
conditons there, and this later made him a 
logical choice to christen the S. S. Haifa, the 
first vessel to fly the colors of the American- 
Israeli Shipping Co. 

During a typical 3-month period, Javrts 
was invited to such varied functions as the 
annual strawberry ball and card party of 
the Republican Club of the seventh assem- 
bly district, north; a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Former European Jurists; 
& supper party of the Sisterhood of Congre- 
gation Ramath Orah; a dinner of the Ameri- 
can League for an Undivided Ireland; the 
installation of officers of Upper Manhattan 
Chapter 42 of the Order of Ahepa; com- 
mencement exercises of the Western Union 
Messenger School of New York; a weekend 
cruise on an aircraft carrier, to observe na- 
val operations; and a ball given by the Co- 
lumbia University Chinese Students’ Asso- 
ciation, at which a special award of merit 
was to be presented to him. All these bids 
happened to be among the many that Javits 
was obliged to decline, except the one from 
the Chinese students, and, as things turned 
out, he might as well have declined that, 
too. The ball was canceled at the last min- 
ute, and he has not yet received his award. 
JAvits has learned that a politician must 
» patient about such personal disappoint- 
ments, especially when they occur within 
his district. Not long ago, he was asked to 
an evening festival at a neighborhood syna- 
gogue, and replied that he had a terribly full 

hedule already set up for the evening in 
question but that he would try to drop in if 
he possibly could. When the date came 
around, he did have a full evening, with 
three or four duty calls to make, but he 
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was closed and dark, and after pounding 
respectfully on a few doors and rattling a few 
knobs he went away. A busy private citizen 


might have raised a fuss over being thus in- 
convenienced, but Javits took the whole 
thing with good grace. “Perhaps you had 
the festival on another evening and forgot to 
tell me,” he wrote to the man who had issued 
the invitation, and added his expression of 
good wishes for the fine work he felt sure 
his elusive host was doing. Javits himself 
tries hard not to disappoint people who are 
expecting him, but he makes so many en- 
gagements that now and then he can’t Keep 
up with them. One man, who had been ex- 
tremely anxious to talk to him and had had 
a couple of lunch and cocktail dates with 
him misfire, thought he had licked the prob- 
lem by asking Javits to his home for break- 
fast at 9 o’clock on a Sunday morning. 
Javits accepted. That Sunday, the host and 
his wife arose early, got their children fed 
and out of the way, and sat around hungrily 
awaiting their honorable guest. JAVITS ar- 
rived at 10:30, panting. He was dreadfully 
sorry to be so late, he said, but a prebreakfast 
engagement had lasted longer than he had 
figured. 








Marihuana Makes Youthful Criminals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, an alarm- 
ing number of crimes in various sections 
of the United States have been com- 
mitted by young people who have been 
under the influence of marihuana, 
Many of these crimes have been com- 
mitted by teen-age youngsters who, 
while under the influence of this vicious 
drug, have committed murder, robbery, 
and other equally shocking crimes. 

Newspaper headlines tell the story 
every day. The recent hitch-hike rob- 
bery and murder of an innocent citizen 
involving a young 18-year-old girl and 
her 15-year-old companion, who ad- 
mitted she was under the influence of 
marihuana, is but one grim example of 
the current tendency toward drug ad- 
diction by young people. 

Iam truly amazed at the public apathy 
which greets this shocking wave of cases. 
Our law-enforcement agencies are fight- 
ing this menace and trying to break up 
the various crime syndicates which op- 
erate these illicit narcotic rings. But the 
time has come for the American people 
to rouse themselves and to take stock of 
the situation. 

How can a citizen join the fight? First, 
by learning through intelligent reading 
what effect marihuana has on the per- 
son. Second, by learning through dis- 
cussion with local law-enforcement au- 
thorities just how unscrupulous habitual 
criminals circulate marihuana through 
highly developed crime syndicates. 

In this way the citizen can become 
alert to the present danger of crime un- 
der the influence of drugs, and assist 
actively in support of our law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Report anything that arouses your 
suspicions to your local police depart- 
ment. 


Al521 


Do not wait for the other fellow to do 
it; do it yourself and do it now. 

In conclusion I would like to suggest 
that the vast, far-reaching medium of 
radio be utilized more than ever to drive 
home to the American public the simple 
truth that crime does not pay, not by 
simply dramatizing the activities of pri- 
vate detectives and criminals, but by 
showing the criminal in his true light— 
as a coward, a menace to decent citi- 
zens, a broken wreck of a human being 
often a marihuana addict or user of other 
drugs—and documentarily detailing the 
never ending war waged by our law- 
enforcement agencies to bring an end 
to this evil. 





The Man Few People Knew 
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or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr,STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the former 
Governor of Nebraska, the Honorable 
Samuel R. McKelvie, served as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board under 
the administration of President Herbert 
Hoover. Each year Mr. McKelvie issues 
a very interesting booklet entitled “By 
the Way.” In this year’s issue, Mr. 
McKelvie has written an inside story 
about the former President and also a 
statement regarding surplus farm crops 
as they existed at that time. 

Because we are now perplexed over 
our farm problems, I feel that the mem- 
bership should have Mr. McKelvie’s 
story, since the situation in those days 
regarding farm surpluses was somewhat 
similar as the conditions appear to be 
today. 

By leave granted me, I include Mr. 
McKelvie’s statement ¢s part of my 
remarks: 

THE MAN FEW PEOPLE KNEW 

The most unusual valentine I ever received 
and the most appreciated was a telephone 
call February 14,1929. It was from President- 
elect Herbert Hoover. I was in Arizona try- 
ing to recuperate from a 3-year-old X-ray 
burn. He was in Miami, Fla., getting in a 
few spare hours of fishing before taking on 
the immeasurable responsibilities of the 
highest office in the land. 

He asked me to accept appointment as 
Secretary of Agriculture in his Cabinet. It 
is impossible to describe my emotions, not 
only because it took me so completely by 
surprise, but that I could not accept. After 
expressing my deep appreciation of the 
honor, the most I could say was that on ac- 
count of my physical condition I could not 
accept then, but within a day or two would 
advise with an eminent surgeon from North- 
western University who was then in Phoenix, 
and report. This I did on February 16. 

“My Dear SEcrRETARY Hoover”’—(he was 
still Secretary of Commerce under President 
Coolidge). “I have awaited giving you my 
final answer pending a conference with the 
best medical authorities. Am able to say to 





y rather definitely that I shall nct 
be able to undertake any responsible work 
before the Ist of June, or possibly the Ist 


‘Tne fine honor you tendered me is one 





that I could not decline under normal cir- 
cumstance I am in sympathy with your 
prosram fcr agriculture, and would welcome 
the opportunity to take so important a part 
in developing it. 

“I hold myself in readiness to be of service 
whenever and whereverIcsn.” (Which I did, 
as will be noted later.) 

Fact is I had disavowed any further pub- 
lic office, having just begun to recover 
financially from my 4-year governorship bout. 
I was sick of politics. 


That was why I wrote Mr. Hoover shortly 
after his election congratulating him and 
saying: (Ee was about to start on a gocd 
will voyage to South America.) 

“I hasten to express good wishes on the 
important voyage that you are about to take. 

“From copies of letters sent me I am aware 
that representations are being made to you 
in my behalf in connection with your official 
family. I cannot too earnestly assure you 
that these words of my good friends are wholly 
unsolicited. I seek nothing politically. My 
efforts in your behalf were actuated by your 
fitness for the place, and I would regret very 
much to have it considered otherwise. 

“I am at your command to be helpful in 
promoting the success of your administra- 
tion, and my services will be without thought 
of personal reward.” (I tried to help all right, 
but am not very proud of the results.) 

My recuperative stay in Arizona did not 
yield the desired results. From there I went 
to Johns Hopkins, had the burn excised, the 
wound began to heal and Martha hurried me 
off to our summer retreat in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. That wasin June. It was 
not long until I was wandering along the 
stream snaring an occasional trout, and tak- 
ing a new lease on life. Then in July came 
another telephone call. It was from Presi- 
dent Hoover in Washington. 

The new Congress had enacted the agri- 
cultural law that he recommended. It pro- 
vided for a Federal Farm Board of nine mem- 
bers. Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, who 
was a member ex Officio of the Board, had 
felt me out from time to time about accept- 
ing a place on it. I repeatedly took refuge 
in my physical inability to serve. But finally 
the word got to the White Mouse that I was 
giving them the run-around. That was why 
Mr. Hoover calied. 

He asked me to serve as a member in charge 
of the Grain Division. All of the other mem- 
bers had been appointed, and the Board was 
functioning. As previously indicated, I de- 
clined for reasons other than my health, but 
that refusal lasted only 1 day. He called 
again the next day and was so insistent that 
I accepted for 1 year only, and, on July 24, 
wired him: 

“I will undertake service on Federal Farm 
Board wtih understanding that I may begin 
September 1 and retire June 1 next year, 
If this is agreeable to you I will arrive in 
Washington next Monday and spend 1 week 
with the Board. Also, anncuncement should 
include conditions of my acceptance.” All 
of which was carried out, except that when 
next June rolled around he prevailed upon 
me to stay another year. 

One of these times I will have more to say 
about the ill-fated Farm Board and its work. 
Suffice to say that its acts seemed so revolu- 
tionary, and it was so stanchly opposed by 
private interests that it hung like a millstone 
around the President’s neck. The squawk 
was made to high heaven that it wotld break 
the taxpayer and the Government. Believe 
it or not, the total appropriation was only 
$500,000,0Cc 

“One-half billion dolla‘s. 
was going to bccome 
government. And M1. 








My gawd. What 
of such spendthrift 
Hoover was respon- 


sible for it all.” Such incidents were the 
major theme of an unscrupulous opposition 
that set out early in his administration to 
misrepresent the facts and defeat him. 

Small deficits were run during the last year 
or two of the Hoover administration. They 
were in fact trifling compared with what has 
happened since, but because it had been so 
long since there had been a deficit it was 
easy to make mountains of it. Finally, when 
the next campaign came on in ’37 the oppo- 
sition candidate speaking at Pittscturgh, 
said: 

“We all know that our own family credit 
depends in large part on the stability of the 
credit of the United States. 

“The credit of the family depends chiefly 
on whether that family is living within its 
income. And this is so of the Nation. If 
the Nation is living within its income, its 
credit is good. 

“But if, like a spendthrift, it throws discre- 
tion to the winds, is willing to make no sac- 
rifice at all in spending, extends its taxing to 
the limit of the people’s power to pay, and 
continues to pile up deficits, it is on the road 
to bankruptcy. 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors, because they are a burden on 
production and can be paid only by preduc- 
tion. * * * Our workers may never see 
a tax bill, but they pay in deductions from 
wages, in increased cost of what they 
buy. + 7 » 

“I regard reduction in Federal spending as 
one of the most important issues. * * * 
In my opinion, it is the most direct and effec- 
tive contribution that Government can make 
to business.” 

How true. And how clearly stated. 

Consider, then, what happened. Expendi- 
tures in 1922, the last year of the Hoover 
administration, were a little less than $5,000,- 
000,000, and the national debt $16,801,000,000. 
By 1936 expenditures had increased to over 
$9,C00,000,000, and the national debt was 
$33,779,000,000. More than doubled in 4 
years. 

Whether Franklin D. Roosevelt ever in- 
tend to live up to his promise we will never 
know. Suffice to say he never did, but it was 
red-hot campaign stuff at the time. 

In my opinion, Mr. Hoover was the greatest 
economist and statesman of this century, and 
the poorest politician. One day former 
Gov. Henry Alien, of Kansas, and I were be- 
moaning the latter fact when Henry said: 
“The trouble with the Chief is that he always 
catches the ball on the second bounce.” 
Meaning that he could not anticipate popu- 
lar reactions to what he said or did. He sent 
out no feelers or trial balloons. If he 
thought a thing should be done he did it; 
and if he was opposed to a proposal he said 
so without equivocation. 

I retired from the Federal Farm Board in 
June 1931. At that time the Government 
owned nearly 200,000,000 hushels of wheat 
and an equivalent amount of cotton acquired 
through stabilization purchases of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. Little, if any, of it dared 
be sold because just as soon as that was 
intimate” the speculative trade made capital 
of it and promptly depressed prices to 
growers. 

What was to be done about it? Well, we 
tried to peddle it by subterfuge. Some was 
sold in foreign countries in the form of 
ficur. A few thousand bushels were traded 
for coffee in Brazil. Some was sold on “tick” 
to China, and I think never paid for. AsI 
recall much the same was done in Germany, 
or other foreign countries. But all of those 
things made not a dent in the tremendous 
Government holdings. 

Before leaving the Board I suggested that 
by some device, preferably through a char- 
itable agency, it be given away to the needy 
at home. There were plenty of them. As 
the months wore on and the unemployed in- 
creased it seemed all the more imperative 
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that it be done. So I went to Washington 
and took it up with several authoritative in- 
dividuals and agency chiefs, among whom 
was Mr. Hoover. 

The purposes appealed to him, especially 
on behalf of the needy—there never was a 
greater humanitarian; but he feared that it 
would again depress prices to the producer 
and interfere with the normal sources of dis- 
tribution. I agreed but still felt that the 
end justified the means, and added that if 
he did not recommend and urge it the next 
Congress would and he would not get the 
credit. It did not budge him. 

As a final clincher I pointed out that we 
had been giving it away in foreign countries 
to those far less worthy, and added “the 
people will appreciate it.” With a gcod deal 
of vehemence he replied, “Appreciate it! 
They will not even remember it 6 months 
hence.” 

I recommended that 10,000,000 bushels be 
given away, but I believe nearer 10 times that 
was distributed through the Red Cross. It 
went into 85 percent of the counties in the 
United States. It was appreciated all right; 
that is, momentarily; but I'll wager there is 
not 1 in 10,000 who remembers it, today, 
No doubt a good many were influenced by it 
in the next election, but Mr. Hoover did 
not get the credit. 

Mr. Hoover believed in keeping government 
close to the people instead of centralizing 
it in Washington. He urged that the com- 
munities and States assume and discharge 
the responsibilities of taking care of their 
people. There, again, he was no politician, 
His successor proved that the easy way is to 
buy votes out of the National Treasury and 
let the recipients pay it back in their own 
money—taxes. 

Fact is that in the midst of one of the 
worst depressions in American history Mr. 
Hoover could not have been reelected had 
he been Jesus Christ himself. 

As the time for his retirement approached, 
Mr. Hoover offered his services and coopera- 
tion to his successor without prejudice, de- 
spite the unfair and in many respects dis- 
honest campaign that had been made 
against him. His interest was in his Gov- 
ernment and his country. To those ends 
he would make any sacrifice. His offers 
were ignored completely, and as time went 
on it was easy to understand why. 

According to Raymond Moley, who was 4 
part of the New Deal administration in its 
early stages, “Roosevelt always had a much 
more serious opinion of the damage to him 
of a Hoover come-back than he would pub- 
licly admit. I have the evidence that he 
(Roosevelt) made a bet with me before the 
1936 campaign that Hoover would be re- 
nominated by his party.” He adds, “The 
real gist of the Democratic appeal in four 
presidential campaigns has been the won- 
derful recovery of the country after the de- 
feat of Hoover. The Democratic Party has 
been running against Hoover for 20 years.” 

Mr. Hoover’s unselfish service to his coun- 
try is measured in his every act. Never has 
he taken one penny from the Government 
in payment for his services, including the 
years he served as President. In that he 
stands alone. He never weighed his work in 
dollars and cents. It was a labor of love 
and duty. His beliefs were founded upon 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
These he sought to preserve, and his em- 
phasis in matters of Government policy al- 
ways were founded upon them, 

To me it seems he was the man few peo- 
ple knew. The greatest economist and 
statesman to occupy the White House in our 
time, he knew and gave the answers to good 
government policy almost before the ques- 
tions were asked. But in that time of de- 
pression and discontent, the answers were 
not popular. Immediate relief was the 


want, regardless of cost or final result. 











He was a friendly man, and cordial; but 
not a back slapper, opportunist, or pater- 


nalist. Just a plain, hard-headed, straight- 
thinking businessman, he tried to get re- 
sults by the short, honest route without re- 
alizing that in public life the leader must 
not be too far in advance of popular knowl- 
edge and thinking. 





New Deal Measure, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, Proves Worth to 
United States Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speeker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Chicago Herald-American of 
February 6, 1949: f 
FDIC ONcE MorE Proves WorTH TO UNITED 

States EconoMy—ONE BaNK’s TROUBLES 

Topay ArE Not DISTURBING 


(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 


Despite a defalcation estimated at $200,000 
by its cashier, the First National Bank of 
Dyer, Ind., is operating as usual. 

In the old days, an episode of this sort 
would have caused an immediate run on the 
bank and the chances are that very quickly 
it would have closed its doors. There would 
have followed other, more moderate runs on 
nearby banks and the Dyer bank would have 
gone through the long and costly process of 
receivership and liquidation, 

At best, depositors’ money would have been 
tied up for a long period and business in 
the whole community would have suffered. 
At worst, depositors would have received only 
a gradual and partial return of their funds 
over a period of years. Stockholders would 
have been assessed their 100-percent double 
liability and a substantial amount of the 
assets would have been eaten up with the 
fees of receivers, attorneys and what not. 

As it was, with deposits insured up to 
$5,000 by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, there was no fear on the part of 
small customers of suffering any loss. Con- 
sequently, there was no run, no frantic ef- 
forts to liquidate under unfavorable circum- 
stances. 

LOANS WILL BE GUARANTEED 

Instead, plans were made for the bank to 
be taken over by the Gary National Bank 
with the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion guaranteeing loans up to $1,000,000 and 
agreeing to assume slow-paying loans at the 
end of a 6-month period. 

This episode recalls the manner in which 
almost every banker in the country opposed 
Government guaranty of bank deposits prior 
to the bank crisis of 1933. Today the bank- 
ers recognize this insurance as the greatest 
blessing that has come to their business. 
They no longer lie awake nights fearful of 
runs that sometimes started from rumors 
that had no basis in fact. 

The bankers opposed Government insur- 
ance because certain of their leaders told 
them it would bankrupt the Government, 
make for bad, reckless banking and be a 
first step toward complete Government con- 
trol. The propaganda along this line had 
been so active and persistent that it was 
almost universally believed. 

Today it would be difficult to find a banker 
in the country who is not wholeheartedly in 
favor of Government insurance. 
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There are other propaganda waves, how- 
ever, that have swept the country which 
are just as false, just as injurious as the 
campaign against insurance of deposits prior 
to 1933. 


ASK FOR CUT IN INSURANCE FEE 


Purther there is another movement now 
on foot in connection with the insurance of 
bank deposits that impresses us as completely 
unjustified. It is to lower the insurance 
charge from the present level of one-twelfth 
of 1 percent of deposits. Those who have 
been advocating this have a plausible case. 
Distributions as a result of failure have been 
very small, the FDIC has paid off completely 
the funds advanced by the Government for 
setting it up and its capital funds now ex- 
ceed a billion dollars. 

Superficially, certainly, a lower insurance 
fee would seem to be adequate. There are 
important factors, however, that make for 
an opposite conclusion. 

First, deposits have soared since the crea- 
tion of the FDIC. Liabilities have risen pro- 
portionately. 

Second, the whole life of the FDIC has been 
in a period of expanding business. There 
have been almost no bank failures because 
there have been few failures of any kind and 
business has been excellent. What the future 
may hold, however, nobody knows. The test 
of the FDIC will come when times get tough. 

Third, bank earnings have been very sat- 
isfactory. As a result, the banks do not need 
at this time relief from the insurance charge. 





The Extra Bushel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress made by the Honorable Charles F. 
Brannan, Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, on February 
18, 1950, before the National Farm In- 
stitute, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am especially glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of participating with you in this out- 
standing institute. The National Farm In- 
stitute makes an important contribution to 
our agricultural thinking. It is a healthy 
and constructive example of democracy at 
work, encouraging a better unccrstanding 
of our Nation’s farm problems and what can 
best be Cone about them. 

We have before us for consideration today 
some serious problems of farm policy, prob- 
lems which demand an early solution, not 
alone in the farmer’s interest but for the 
welfare of the entire Nation. 

There are, undoubtedly, a number of ap- 
proaches that would be helpful to general 
understanding of just what is involved. But 
I would like to suggest we examine our 
subject in this way: . 

We have here on the table a bushel of corn. 

If you will assume it is the first extra 
bushel beyond our assumed domestic needs, 
beyond export requirements, and beyond 
even the safe reserves required to protect the 
Nation against crop failure or other emer- 
gency, then it is a symbol of our major na- 
tional farm problem. 
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It is an extra bushel. It is the bushel for 
which a satisfactory market must be found 
if the man who produced it is to get a fair 
price and if it is to do anybody any good. 
Its counterpart is to be found in many other 
crops. 

Yet it is no different from any other bushel 
of corn. It requires time and effort and 
money to produce, and it contains the same 
essential feed values as all the rest of our 
corn, 

Parmers may accidentally produce it in 
good faith as part of their effort to earn a 
living for their families and to help feed our 
Nation adequately and properly. They can 
produce many like it through more efficient 
use of their resources—through new and bet- 
ter farm practices, through better care of the 
soil, through new varieties developed by long 
and painstaking research, and through mech- 
anization to cut down the man-hours of farm 
labor required. 

What are we going to do with that extra 
bushel? 

There are just two alternatives: 

We must either consume it by transform- 
ing it into meat, milk, eggs, and poultry— 
and by getting that extra food eaten—or 
we'll have to lock up that extra bushel in 
storage and reduce the next year’s produc- 
tion by that amount. 

Of course, there are some potential indus- 
trial uses for a very small portion of this 
extra bushel. But the alcohol manufacturer 
today could not pay the farmer more than 
50 cents a bushel for corn and stay in busi- 
ness. 

That’s just about all the choice we have. 
And that, in a way, just about sums up our 
farm problem today. There it is—that extra 
bushel. 

The future course of our Government farm 
policies will determine what shall happen to 
that extra bushel—whether we use its poten- 
tial nutritional values for a better diet for 
the American people, or whether we must 
stop producing it—if, indeed, it is possible to 
stop producing it. 

Making use of it will benefit both farmers 
and the consumers; abandoning its produc- 
tion will mean a sacrifice for both. 

Modern farming is geared to abundance. 
Our present methods of farming are founded 
upon the use of modern machinery, motor 
power, and the newest discoveries of science. 
Practical, far-sighted conservation practices 
are also aiding farmers to reach new pro- 
duction records. 

I do not believe any of us want to call a 
halt to this progress. 

I do not believe either farmers or the rest 
of the American veople are willing to con- 
cede that more efficient use of our resources 
is a waste just because it results in that 
extra bushel. 

I do not believe any of us would willingly 
give up the know-how for producing that 
abundance. We want to learn—and must 
learn—to live with our abundance. That's 
why I have advocated farm program measures 
aimed at making use of that abundance 
rather than shackling it. 

There still appears to be some miscon- 
ception and lack of understanding about 
these farm program recommendations, and 
even about my motives for making them. 
Some of this is the natural result of insuffi- 
cient information. More of it has been in- 
tentionally manufactured by the leadership 
of a great farm organization. 

But whatever the cause, we are here dedi- 
cated to objective study. 

So, first let’s get straight on some basic 
concepts. 

I am for parity. I am for the original con- 
cept of parity—a standard of equality for 
agriculture, a fair share of the national in- 
come for the farmers who contribute so 
greatly to creating that income. Iam think- 
ing in terms of people, rather than just com- 
modities. I want parity of opportunity for 
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the farmer to earn a fair return from his in- 
vestment of capital, labor, skill, and manage- 
ment ability; not just parity for that bushel 
of corn. I want parity of living opportunity 
for the farm family. 

I am against regimentation. I am against 
any form of controls that can be reason- 
ably avoided and any which do not have the 
affirmative support of a large majority of 
the producers affected. I am for the widest 
possible freedom of choice by the farmer 
himself in the management of his farming 
enterprise. I am for farm programs that 
will make the maximum use of our farm pro- 
duction—so that we can avoid the strict 
controls that will be inevitable if we fail 
to provide a profitable and useful outlet 
for that extra bushel. 

I am for efficiency of production and for 
constantly increasing our efficiency. But I 
do not agree with those who hold that the 
only path to efficient production is indus- 
trialized mass farming. I want to see no col- 
lectives taking over the farms of America— 
whether those collectives be of the Soviet 
design or the corporation pattern. I believe 
the family-sized farm can be efficient, and I 
believe that we should concentrate our ef- 
forts for increased efficiency upon the family- 
sized-farm unit because of the important 
human values it contributes to our society. 
I am for encouraging, strengthening, and 
preserving the family-sized farm as the back- 
bone of American agriculture, not turning 
our backs upon it and destroying it in the 
falsesname of increased efficiency. 

I am for Government economy. I am for 
economy by eliminating the uneconomic 
practices of present price-support methods 
that waste good food and penalize the con- 
sumer by making him pay the costs twice— 
first in his tax bill, and second in his food 
bill. I am for doing everything in our power 
now to avoid the tremendous cost to the 
Government of another disastrous depression 
and to avoid its cost in human misery to the 
people of our Nation. 

I am against the wasteful accumulation of 
unmanageable surpluses beyond normal safe 
reserves at a time when much of the Nation’s 
population is still ill-clothed and underfed. 
I want to see the Nation use that extra bushel 
of corn, not just lock it up and try to make 
farmers quit producing it. And I repeat I’m 
talking today about that extra bushel which 
is clearly beyond safe reserves, and beyond 
domestic and export needs. I am not talking 
about the reserves that we have sealed up in 
bins, I am talking about the extra bushel 
beyond prudent reserves. 

Your ideas and mine cannot be far apart 
on these fundamentals. 

But just what is our situation today? Are 
we making progress toward our objective or 
are we slipping backward? Are we on the 
right track? 

Unfortunately, both farm prices and farm 
income are headed in the wrong direction. 
Farm prices have dropped an average of al- 
most one-fourth in less than 2 years. They 
are still going down. But farmers still have 
to pay within 5 percent as much for what 
they buy as they paid 2 years ago. In 1947, 
farm operators had a net income of nearly 
$18,000,000,000. Last year, it was down to 
around $14,000,000,000. The forecast for 1950 
is for a net income of under $12,000,000,000, 
That is a decline of one-third in net farm 
income at a time when national i~ccme is 
at or near its all-time peak. 

Is this the way to parity? 

Is this a desirable trend? 

The gap between farm and nonfarm in- 
comes is widening, instead of closing. 

Even at the peak of agricultural income, 
total per capita income of persons on farms 
Was only about 60 percent as high as for per- 
sons not on farms. In 1949 this income gap 
widened, and in 1950 is expected to widen still 
more. 

The people on farms constitute nearly one- 
fifth of the total population, yet they got 


from their farms less than 10 percent of the 
national income year before last, and only 
7.8 percent last year. 

We are headed away, instead of toward, our 
real concept of parity—equality of oppor- 
tunity for agriculture. 

Should we not be disturbed about this 
trend? Should we not seek its causes and 
offer our best effort to retard and reverse it? 

Must those in public office whose duty it 
is to be particularly sensitive to these trends 
be attacked as stupid, dishonest, or nuts 
because they speak out about them and seek 
a remedy? 

One of agriculture’s best friends in Con- 
gress—Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, of 
Missouri—frankly faced the facts at a recent 
Appropriations subcommittee hearing by say- 
ing, and I quote: 

“Our present support program is not work- 
ing. It is failing notably in three ways. 
It is failing to support prices. Hogs are 
selling today at less than half the price at 
which they sold at a time when wages, 
freight rates, and dividends in this country 
were lower than they are today. The pres- 
ent system is a failure, in the first place, 
because it fails to bring the farmer a fair 
wage for his labor and a fair return on the 
capital he has invested, his fair share of the 
country’s income, or his fair standard of 
living. 

“In the second place, there is a lot of 
administrative machinery for embracing the 
system which enrages the consumer and cre- 
ates sentiment all over the country, in every 
grocery store and every meat shop, against 
the farmer and the Government. It is un- 
fair to the farmer, unfair to the Department 
of Agriculture, and unfair to the Congress. 

“In the third place, and not the least im- 
portant, it denies the American people food 
they need and ought to have.” That is the 
end of the quotation. 

Many people in agriculture and many 
friends of agriculture would agree with the 
Congressman. Like him, I am sure, they 
would defend and maintain our present farm 
program for the good that is in it against 
the enemies who would destroy it. But they 
would also join the realists who see the 
faults in the program and wish to make 
improvements. I am sure all of us appre- 
ciate the great strides of progress we have 
made since those dark days of the depres- 
sion thirties when many Iowa farmers had 
to burn corn to heat their homes. 

We have made progress, even though we 
are still quite a ways from our goal. 

We made that progress by realistically fac- 
ing our problems and the conditions of our 
times. 

We did it in our struggle upward from 
the depths of depression before the war, and 
we did it to meet the challenge of war. 

And now we're going to have to do it agcin, 
as we squarely face and appraise the great 
capacity of this Nation to produce food and 
fiber and adjust ourselves to whatever 
changes may be necessary to put that extra 
bushel of corn to use to convert it into food 


‘people need and will consume, instead of 


abandoning its production. 

How are we going to do it? 

Perhaps one answer can be found in the 
fact that there is not only room but need 
for more meat, milk, eggs, and poultry in 
our Nation’s diet. That could mean more 
consumption of corn, and therefore less need 
to restrict corn production. 

But we aren’t likely to get that corn con- 
verted into more meat, milk, eggs, and poul- 
try unless the farmer producing those foods 
has reasonable assurance of fair returns from 
his finished product. Few of them will find 
much inducement for converting a commod- 
ity with an assured price into one with an 
uncertain price. We must broaden our sup- 
port program to provide the incentive the 
farmer now lacks to produce the foods we 
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need, both to improve our diet and to use 
up that extra bushel. 

But getting that extra bushel converted 
into protective foods is only the first step. 
We have to get that extra food eaten. We 
need adequate consumer purchasing power 
to encourage increased consumption, and we 
need to offer the consumers the opportunity 
to add larger quantities of such protective 
foods to their diets at reasonable prices. 

From our past ups and downs in food con- 
sumption we know that the people, given 
prosperity, will gladly up-grade their diets 
with meat, milk, eggs, and poultry. 

Adequate farm purchasing power contrib- 
utes to such prosperity, and helps maintain 
the purchasing power of other consumers, 
Prosperity in the farm market always means 
more dollars in real wages in cities and 
towns. 

But if we really intend to serve the Na- 
tion’s best interest by maintaining the farm 
purchasing power needed for a full economy, 
we have learned from experience that we 
must do more than support the prices of a 
few commodities. It seems obvious that we 
must use a realistic farm income objective 
and extend supports to the products which 
create a substantial part of that income. It 
seems equally plain that we must do it by 
methods that encourage rather than hamper 
increased consumption. 

For example, we must do it by methods 
that let American potatoes compete for the 
American market, instead of letting our own 
potatoes go to costly waste while consumers 
buy and eat Canadian potatoes because they 
are cheaper. 

I do not think any of us should be satis- 
fied with farm laws that create such a situa- 
tion as we now have with potatoes. Yet, 
strangely enough, some of those objecting 
loudest against the sdministration’s farm 
proposals appear unconcerned about the 
costly waste of potatoes. Despite all the 
fault-finding on other scores by the national 
leadership of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, it appears satisfied with the 
present potato situation. Unlike the De- 
partment of Agriculture, they never objected 
to the present law regarding potato price 
supports, although it appeared in the 1948 act 
in precisely the same form as in the present 
1949 act. On the contrary, they embraced 
the present law and advised the Department 
how it should be operated. The Farm Bu- 
reau leadership advised me as follows: “We 
recommend a 1949 program for potatoes at 
60 percent of parity and without acreage 
allotments.” 

Why aren't we working together toward 
adapting our farm programs to meet the 
existing conditions of today? Why do some 
insist upon blocking any constructive action 
at all? 

What is there that we can’t agree upon? 

Is the scare cry of “subsidy” the stumbling 
block? Let’s be realistic, All aid to agricul- 
ture in any form is a subsidy, just as all Gov- 
ernment aid to any other group is a subsidy. 
There is no point in blinking this fact. 
Rather, let us stand on principle. To the ex- 
tent that the agricultural subsidy serves the 
public welfare, it is not only justified but 
necessary. By the same token, no subsidy is 
justified which does not serve the public 
welfare. And if we stand on that principle, 
we can be open and aboveboard about it; 
there is no reason for agricultural aid to be 
concealed or hidden, 

Farmers are the trustees of our basic re- 
source, without which this country cannot 
remain strong. They must be given a fair 
opportunity to earn sufficient funds to main- 
tain soil fertility, care for their families, and 
continue to produce an ample supply for 
the rest of the Nation. 

Is it the question of cost that is keeping 
some of us apart? There's been a lot of loose 
talk about costs. Some like to estimate th2 
cost of one program without comparing it 
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with the cost of any other program. They 
like to forget that price declines cost some- 
body whether there’s a program or not—and, 
without a program, that somebody who pays 
the cost is the farmer. 

Let us not forget, either, that the potato 
program has cost the Government $500,000,- 
000 in recent years—more than three hundred 
of that in the last 2 years. The administra- 
tion has recommended a program that would 
combine for potatoes the use of acreage allot- 
ments, marketing quotas, marketing agree- 
ments, and production payments. This 
would most certainly reduce the overproduc- 
tion of potatoes. The cost would be cut to 
a fraction of what the program is now cost- 
ing. Ihave estimated before, and I say again, 
that the cost the first year would be less 
than $25,000,000. 

And while we are talking about the cost 
of farm programs, let’s not overlook the po- 
tential cost of failing to have an adequate 
farm program—the terrible cost of depres- 

ion 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
had something to say about that back in 
1939, when memories of the depression were 
perhaps fresher in our minds. In the fore- 
word to its resolutions embodying its farm 
program recommendations that year, the 
Farm Bureau declared, and I quote: “We be- 
lieve that failure to raise agriculture’s in- 
come to parity is the major cause of the un- 
employment which has cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment billions of dollars in relief appro- 
riatlons. 

; “The unsettled condition of the world 
makes it increasingly imperative that the 
United States should put its domestic affairs 
in order without further delay. The cost of 
accomplishing this by restoring agriculture 
to complete parity is hardly a drop in the 
bucket compared to the cost of neglecting 
to do the one thing which will solve our 
difficulties. We have temporized with this 
vital question too long. We must not delay 
action longer.” The statement goes on to 
say: “It is costing the Government billions 
because it is not doing the one thing which 
will solve at once the twin problems of low 
farm prices and widespread unemployment.” 

That was written a decade ago, but it’s 
certainly something to keep in mind when 
we hear the national head of the Farm Bu- 
reau repeatedly raise the cry of “cost” to pre- 
vent objective consideration of proposals to 
forestall another economic collapse. 

But let’s go back to seeing if we can find 
just what it is that some folks can’t seem to 
agree upon today. 

Is it the false cry about danger to free 
enterprise that causes some to hesitate? 

How can they complain about the proposals 
of the administration and still defend the 
present system, under which the Government 
has become a bigger and bigger operator in 
the food business? We want to encourage 

» enterprise by taking the Government 
out of the channels of trade just as far as 
possible—out of warehousing, precessing, 
shipping, and marketing, permitting dealers 
and consumers alike to have the benefits of 

» markets on the perishable products of 
our farms, as long as we can still make all 
rmers more secure in their right to a decent 
and fair reward for their toil. 

What about the charge of regimentation? 
In my opinion, we don’t have regimentation 
é ng as farmers themselves decide whether 
cr not to use the controls that are provided 
by Some production adjustments are 
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y law. 
essential in a country with such a produc- 
tion potential as we are fortunate in having 
the United States. But the extent to 
ch painful adjustments have to be made 
Will be determined in large measure by the 
use we find for the extra bushel. Shall we 
cat it in the form of livestock products? Or 
uy to stop producing it? 
_ I doubt whether any of these charges we 
‘ear are the real differences that have de- 


veloped in our current farm policy debate. 
For the most part such misleading attacks 
are merely smoke screens intended to cloud 
the real issues—hampering instead of help- 
ing all of us to arrive at wise, considered de- 
cisions so vital to our future. 

Actually, behind all the pros and cons over 
the methods of our future farm program, the 
underlying conflict is in the very philosophy 
of our farm policy itself. 

You are confronted with two entirely dif- 
ferent ways of thinking about what objectives 
we should seek for the American farmer. 

One group, of which the present admin- 
istration is a part, believes it is in the best 
interest of the entire Nation to use price 
support as a means for providing agricul- 
ture the opportunity to earn a fair income. 
It does not propose to guarantee that income 
to anyone, but it does propose assuring 
diligent farmers the opportunity of achiev- 
ing a level of income that would bring them 
cicser to the goal of equality with other 
groups. ‘ 

On the other hand, there are those who 
preach that the only role of price supports 
is to protect the farmer against bankruptcy. 
In other words, they see no reason for stop- 
ping price and income declines until the 
farmer's back is against the wall. 

The Farm Bureau’s present national lead- 
ership is among those adopting that atti- 
tude. Its spokesmen advocate stop-loss price 
supports—whatever those are—sometimes us- 
ing that terminology and sometimes even less 
exact language. Sometimes they say they 
are against only what they call unreasonable 
price declines. 

What do they mean by unreasonable price 
declines? Farm prices have already dropped 
23 percent; how much farther must they fall 
before they become unreasonable? 

Must the farmer almost go broke before 
he can expect the steadying hand of Gov- 
ernment to be extended? And where is that 
fine line between being almost broke and 
just plain broke? 

The present Farm Bureau leadership has 
turned its back on that great organization’s 
historic position of the past, when it so often 
declared, and I quote from its own former 
statements of policy: “The fight of organized 
agriculture * * * has been and is now 
for equal opportunity and parity position 
with the other great groups.” 

Why aren’t those words still true today? 

Because the gentleman now heading the 
American Farm Bureau is here today, I would 
like to take the opportunity, for just this 
once, of addressing him directly in the hope 
of reaching a better understanding of the 
attitude of the Farm Bureau's present na- 
tional leadership. 

I would like to ask the president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, in all 
seriousness: Does it aid agriculture in any 
way to say of the administration's proposals: 
“People who propose Such a program to 
farmers are very dumb or downright dis- 
honest?” 

How will such personal attacks protect the 
price of hogs? 

I would like to ask the gentleman: Do you 
actually expect to halt the decline in farm 
prices by calling the administration’s recom- 
mendations a “statement of politico-eco- 
nomic philosophy, not a farm program,” a 
“supreme delusion,” or, as you have also 
done by saying the idea is “nuts”? 

I would like to ask the gentleman: Do 
you think it fair to your own members to 
be openly favoring still lower price supports 
for farmers in the harsh hope of forcing 
some of them out of business, so that farm- 
ing can be more profitable for those big- 
scale farmers with larger cash reserves who 
are able to survive? 

I would also like to ask: Do you feel the 
Farm Bureau is fulfilling a constructive 
role in behalf of agriculture by having its 
spokesmen spend their time tearing down 
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the recommendaticns of others with such 
abusive remarks as, and again I quote, “It 
shines and stinks and stinks and shines like 
the rotten mackerel in the moonlight’? 

Let me play back the record of a few more 
typical comments of the Farm Bureau's 
spokesmen about administration efforts to 
improve the price-support program: “Totali- 
tarian collectivism,” “written by the CIO 
labor people,” “ulterior motives,” “socializing 
agriculture,” “changing our form of gov- 
ernment,” and, strangest of all, “it could 
lead to the passage of the President’s civil 
rights legislation.” 

I ask the gentleman, again in all serious- 
ness, if he really feels such negative abuse 
contributes anything at all to a fair atti- 
tude and the atmosphere of serious, con- 
structive thinking so necessary to the de- 
velopment of wise and practical solutions 
to our farm problems. 

I might venture to suggest that instead 
of sitting in the seat of the scornful, adopt- 
ing a tone of antagonism or condescension, 
or assuming a cocksure attitude that car- 
ries its own condemnation, the gentleman 
might better serve agriculture by recog- 
nizing earnest efforts for a better farm 
program in the making; and that in a con- 
structive spirit he should make contribu- 
tions toward wise development of its policy. 

And by contributing something construc- 
tive I certainly do not mean the penny-wise, 
pound-foolish kind of economy that would 
sacrifice even the vital progress of our agri- 
cultural conservation program. Just this 
month the American Farm Bureau leadership 
has advocated a slash of $35,000,000 in the 
budget authorization for the agricultural 
conservation program—a slash not only in 
conservation payments but in the function- 
ing of the farmer-elected committees so ca- 
pably administering the program. 

The national leadership of the Farm Bu- 
reau is apparently not even satisfied with 
trying to block any improvements in our 
price programs; it is now trying to tear down 
the conservation program that many of you 
have worked so long to build. 

What aid to agriculture does the leader- 
ship of this organization offer? The press 
quotes the Farm Bureau president as having 
a twofold objective: Defeat of the adminis- 
tration’s farm program and boosting the or- 
ganization’s membership by not quite 100,000. 

I ask in all fairness: Are these the goals of 
American agriculture for which the gentle- 
man professes to speak? Is the leadership of 
the Farm Bureau Federation blind to what is 
happening to farm prices and income in this 
country today? 

Is it no longer of concern whether or not 
the farmer gets a decent and fair return for 
his investment and toil? 

After all, the American farmer has con- 
tributed to the welfare of our Nation, after 
all we have learned about the interdepend- 
ence of agriculture, industry, and labor, after 
all the progress we have made toward eco- 
nomic justice, must we now suddenly revert 
to the narrow idea of the Government keep- 
ing its hands off until after the Nation has 
plunged once more into the disastrous depths 
of depression? 

I don’t think so. 

But that is your choice, and that is the 
only real basis of conflict in the current 
farm-policy debate. 

It is the difference between those wanting 
to push forward, and those turning backward. 

On the one hand, we have those with de- 
termination to maintain a full, expanding 
economy; to live in prosperity with the 
abundance we can produce by properly utiliz- 
ing it to raise the living standards of all. 


On the other hand, we have the stop- 
lossers, the temporizers, those who are will- 
ing to gamble on getting by themselves re- 
gardiless of what haprens to the other fel- 
low. They are willing to risk the entire 
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Nation's welfare on their own stubborn lack 
of vision and foresight. 

They are the advocates of sliding scale 
price supports that usually slide only one 
way—downward. They are—apparently— 
not much concerned over the present slide 
of farm income. 

They are bound by the fallacious assump- 
tion that downward sliding prices provide 
an acceptable way to adjust production, they 
are Willing to starve farmers into compliance 
if necessary to obtain that adjustment, in- 
stead of doing it the more humane way—by 
the incentive of fair rewards. They are will- 
ing to sacrifice small farmers under the 
brutal survival-of-the-fittest concept even if 
it means large nunfbers of farms and farm- 
ers forced out of business at a heavy loss. 
That’s what they mean by so-called natural 
adjustments. 

But are we satisfied with that harsh kind 
of a solution to our production adjustment 
problems, even if it would work? 

Somehow we don’t believe this is a good 
wey. Most of us have thought we had gone 
beyond the dog-eat-dog law of the jungle. 
Yet that’s what is hidden behind the concept 
of a downward sliding scale of prices aimed 
at forcing some farmers to go broke and out 
of business. 

On which side do you want to be counted? 

All that I ask—all that the present na- 
tional administration asks—is constructive 
consideration, with open minds, of the rec- 
ommendations we have made for the welfare 
of the farmer and the welfare of the Nation. 

All that we ask is a reasonable balancing 
of the administration's proposals against the 
only alternatives before you. 

Which way of thinking offers the better 
hope for using constructively that extra 
bushel of corn—that extra bushel beyond 
even safe reserves—instead of just locking 
it up and trying to quit producing it? 

Which way offers the better hope of draw- 
ing nearer to the real goal of parity, nearer 
to a fair share of our national income for 
the farmer? Which offers a way to reduce 
our surpluses instead of piling up more? 
Which offers the better chance of encourag- 
ing increased consumption of the abundant 
food our American farms can produce? 
Which offers real Government economy, by 
doing more to avoid the costly and tragic 
toll of another depression? 

Those are the real measuring rods for 
judging our farm program—weighing it in 
the balance of public necessity and public 
good against the only alternatives remaining. 

Keep that bushel of corn in mind and I 
shall have no fear of your ultimate judgment. 


a 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I desire to include the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Prof. S. Harrison 
Thomson, of the University of Colorado, 
on the Justice for Poland radio program 
conducted by the western Massachusetts 
branch of the Polish American Congress. 

These weekly programs were inaugu- 
rated some time ago by Dr. Karol Smol- 
czynski, president of the branch with 
headquarters in Chicopee, and have at- 
tracted a widening circle of listeners in 
the central Massachusetts area. 


The address of Professor Thomson, 
who is editor of the Journal of Central 
European Affairs, follows: 


One of the oldest areas of international 
friction in our modern world is that between 
the German and the Polish states. And he- 
cause recent developments have brought the 
problem into mcre clear focus, it may be 
profitable to look into the background of 
this complex and persistent antagonism. 

The primary significant fact is geography. 
The Poles now inhabit the broad valley of 
the Vistula from the Carpathian Mountains 
northward to the Baltic. A thousand years 
ago and even since then, they reached west 
of the Oder River and cceupied a good 200 
miles of the southern Baltic coast. But 
German so-called crusaders, merchants, and 
missionaries took most of this coast away 
from them, and German arms and the will 
to conquer moved eastward. It’s a long and 
sanguinary story, and doesn’t make pleasant 
reading. One single example will indicate 
the nature of the story. On a dismal No- 
vember morning in the year of grace 1308, 
German knights » d men at arms fell on the 
Polish population of the fishing village of 
Gdaiisk (more commonly known as Danzig) 
and murdered about 10,000 of them, men, 
women, and babes in arms. One would be 
wrong to think the Poles of today do not re- 
member the simple facts of this bit of Ger- 
man missionary activity. A few centuries 
later, when the Polish state was having some 
internal difficulties, the German ruler who 
was looked upon as the most enlightened 
monarch of his day, Frederick the Great, 
showed his greatness and his enlightenment 
by joining with the rulers of Russia and the 
Hapsburg Empire to slice off parts of the 
Polish Commonwealth and adding them to 
their own domairs. The Germans took the 
most prosperous parts. 

This partitioning of Poland was planned 
long ahead, and carried out in order to fore- 
stall internal reforms then in progress which 
would have made Poland the most demo- 
cratic state in all Europe. Once the terri- 
tory was in his possession Frederick and his 
successors proceeded to Germanize it as ruth- 
lessly as they could, bringing in German 
farmers, townsmen, teachers, soldiers, pas- 
tors and priests. One has only to put one- 
self in the place of the Polish inhabitants 
of this land to realize the emotions they 
would experience at seeing foreigners, their 
sworn enemies, in all positions of power and 
influence over them, at being forced to use 
the language of their conqueror in all public 
places, and in sensing conscious economic 
and social discrimination at every turn. The 
term “German” came to mean a perpetual 
oppressor. But the Poles were then as now a 
vigorous people, proud and tough. The prcc- 
ess of Germanization, carried out by all the 
typical Prussian efficiency and ruthlessness, 
wasn’t quite the success it was supposed to 
be. Late in the last century the great Bis- 
marck, himself a native of an area where 
many people still talked Polish, realized that 
the Poles were regaining ground and that 
German influence was waning in the parts 
of Germany that were formerly a part of 
the Polish Commonwealth. He raised addi- 
tional vast sums to buy land and colonize 
Germans in the eastern parts of the Reich. 
But this failed too—and election and school 
statistics showed the Polish population of 
the German Reich growing and the German 
population and influence decreasing. By the 
outbreak of the First World War the hand- 
writing on the wall was clear. In 1918 Po- 
land was reconstituted as a free state, and 
her boundaries with Germany were fixed 
approximately according to language fron- 
tiers. East Prussia, a coastal area blocking 
Poland's access to the sea for a part of the 
Baltic, was left to Germany. Prussia was an 
economic liability to Germany, as it hadn’t 
been self-supporting for well over a century, 
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Every Pole knew how the Germans regarded 
East Prussia—as a military outpost which 
could be used against Poland or as a spring- 
board for further German expansion east- 
ward, 

During the subsequent 20 years of uncer- 
tain peace, 1918-39, every Pole sensed that 
the western frontier of the country was in 
danger. He knew the German well enough 
to know that Germany would not willingly 
give up control of so fertile a land as west- 
ern Poland and so hard-working a people as 
the Poles. But France and Great Britain, 
and to a lesser degree perhaps, America, made 
concessions to Germany, forgave her war 
debts, and loaned her vast sums of money 
with which she rebuilt her heavy industry, 
and by the Locarno Pact of 1925 left the 
way open for Germany to revise her frontiers 
with Poland. Every Pole knew that to the 
Germans revision meant simply taking over 
Polish territory. Who is now in a position 
to blame Poland for being cynical about the 
bland work of western statesmen who pro- 
claimed that they had achieved peace by 
agreement and proper concessions? On at 
least two known occasions Polish Marshal 
Pilsudski told the diplomatic representatives 
of the western powers that Poland was will- 
ing to fight to force Germany to live up to 
the conditions of the Versailles Treaty. The 
western powers were unwilling. Germany 
had promised to be good. The Poles again 
can hardly be blamed for judging the western 
powers bankrupt. They were that a good 
15 years before the outbreak of hostilities in 
1939. The Poles knew it. The records are 
clear in this matter. 

Came the war in 1939 and Germany and 
Soviet Russia again partitioned Poland. The 
Polish Nation underwent cold-blooded butch- 
ery by Germans which no nation of com- 
parable size has ever undergone in recorded 
history. She lost from bombing, concentra- 
tion camps, and before German firing squads 
about 6,000,000 of her people. This would 
correspond in the case of America to a loss 
of 30,000,000. Her cities were burned into 
rubble, her treasure stolen, her forests and 
national resources ravished by the Germans, 
The Germans were defeated finally and 
pushed back beyond the Oder. The territory 
given to Poland in the west, labeled ‘“com- 
pensation,” by the Tehran and Yalta agree- 
ments in which the United States partici- 
pated, for Polish land in the east taken by 
Russia with American consent, had been in- 
habited largely by Germans for many cen- 
turies. Yet, though this new land and its 
industries look to be worth more than the 
territory they lost, the Poles know that the 
Germans, whether in west Germany or east- 
ern and Soviet-controlled Germany, will 
never rest content until it is again in Ger- 
man hands. They have worked heroically 
to resettle this land, without regard to their 
feeling about the present puppet government 
in Warsaw, but every Pole, peasant, factory 
worker, or intellectual, deep in his heart 
dreads the day when Germany is again strong 
and armed and will reach out and grasp in 
traditional German fashion for someone 
else’s property. At this moment the Poles 
are making the best they can out of their 
present situation. So long as it suits Soviet 
purposes Poland may be assured that she 
can keep this western land. But when Russia 
wants or thinks she needs German support, 
she will promise these former German lands 
to Germany as a bribe, and Poland will be 
partitioned again. This is an eventuality 
every Pole sees as almost certain. So long 
as territory of somebody else can be swapped 
around to satisfy a greedy ally, this condi- 
tion of fear and hatred between neighboring 
peoples in Europe will persist. It is certainly 
nothing that an American can blandly put 
aside as none of his business. We are as 


responsible, by our dealing at Tehran and 
Yelta, as anybody for the grim future the 
We will 


people in this part of Europe face. 
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do well to pay close attention to present and 
future relations between Poland and Ger- 
many, and remember that 10 centuries of 
German aggression against a weaker neighbor 
cannot and will not be forgotten in one or 
two generations. We will also have to be 
sure that we do not contribute to worsening 
these relations by heedless ignorance of deep- 
lying political realities. 





Pass the Potatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial by Robert 
Ingalls of the Corvallis (Oreg.) Gazette- 
Times on the Brannan plan: 

PASS THE POTATOES 


In his speech the other evening at the 
$100-a-plate banquet Comrade Truman en- 
dorsed the Brannan farm plan and justified 
the huge potato surplus. Apparently he had 
not read the records of the National Grange 
convention held recently in Sacramento, 
Calif. The National Grange, one of the two 
biggest farm organizations in the country, 
came out unqualifiedly against the Brannan 
plan, which would seek to play both ends 
against the middle at the expense of the 
taxpayer. That denunciation of the Brannan 
plan was most scathing and it came after a 
general discussion participated in by dele- 
gates from 37 States and after Secretary 
Brannan had appeared in person before the 
convention urging endorsement of his silly 
method of throwing away the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The resolutions adopted assail the plan as 
an effort of the Government at Washington 
to solve farm price difficulties by subsidy and 
characterized it as ‘an internal cancer that 
eventually would destroy our free-enterprise 
system,” and “at best a temporary device 
which will serve only to postpone the time 
when a sound solution of the farm problem 
must be reached. The resolution stated 
that the Brannan proposal would “make 
farmers beggars for a fair income.” Clearly 
under such a system that party which would 
promise to voters the largest bonus out of 
the Treasury would garner many votes not 
obtainable on the basis of an honest, sound 
platform. It would then become a race to 
see which party would promise most.” 

In addition to the Grange the officials of 
the American Farm Bureau, one of the two 
largest organized farm groups, have come out 
against the Brannan plan. Only the Nation- 
al Farmers Union, which one editor has 
characterized a sort of agricultural.CIO has 
come out for the plan. This does not mean, 
however, that the Brannan plan will not be 
an important issue in the campaign next 
year. Some local farmer groups which have 
not yet been able to see beneath the surface 
favor the plan and in some few States even 
the organizations of the conservative Grange 
have come out in favor of the Brannan plan. 

However, what assures the Brannan plan 
& prominent place in the campaign next year 
is that it is the brain child of the CIO and 
its Political Action Committee. And the 
Democratic Party and the national adminis- 
tration as now constituted are captives of 
these two organizations. The administra- 
tion, of course, wants all the farm votes it 
can get and hopes to garner many through 
the Brannan plan, But it realizes, too, that 
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if it lost the support of the CIO and the left- 
wing organizations in the cities and indus- 
trial districts, all the farm votes it would be 
able to gather would do it little good. The 
left-wingers have now taken over in the 
Democratic organization and despite all 
camouflage, they will continue to be in 
charge. Make no mistake about that. So 
we can expect the Brannan plan to be promi- 
nently featured next year by the New Dealers, 
the Fair Dealers and the Fabian Socialists of 
various hues. 

The reason why the CIO and its PAC are 
pushing the Brannan plan designed to “help 
the farmers” is easy to understand. Work- 
ers in the city are beginning to tire of high 
prices, even if their wages have risen accord- 
ingly. What they naturally want is cheap 
meat, cheap bread, and high wages. The 
present system of Government loans keeps 
prices high. So the ClIO’ers have designed a 
plan where prices will be allowed to reach 
the market level and the farmers will be 
paid subsidies by the Government to make 
up for the loss of crop loans. The work- 
ers—so the Brannan planners believe—will 
get cheap food and the farmers will get high 
prices. Only the taxpayers will suffer. At 
least that is what they think. Here is why 
the radical labor leaders favor the Brannan 
plan to help the farmers. They want to get 
off their necks the irate consumers who don’t 
like high food prices. 





Chinese Reds Seek Yanks To Fly Gift 
Air Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Clyde Farnsworth and also an editorial 
from the Washington Daily News: 


[From the Pittsburgh Press] 


CHINESE ReEDs SEEK YANKS To FLy Girt AIR 
LINE—-CHENNAULT FILES APPEAL FROM 
HoNc Konc Court AWARD OF PLANES TO 
COMMUNISTS 

(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

Honc Kone, February 27.—Having ac- 
quired a ready-made air transport system, 
largely founded on the wartime bounty of 
American taxpayers, Red China now is shop- 
ping around for Ameriean know-how to help 
handle its $100,000,000 prize. 

That is what it would have cost the Chi- 
nese Communists, by authotitative estimate, 
to amass the aviation assets to which they 
have now fallen heir—through bashfulness 
of the United States State Department and 
the good offices of the British in reallocat- 
ing other people’s property. 

A reliable official source, who disapproves 
of last week’s decision of the Hong Kong 
Supreme Court conferring two former Na- 
tionalist air lines on the Chinese Reds, said 
he believed Communist talent scouts were 
trying here, in Bangkok, Rangoon, and pos- 
sibly the United States to hire American air 
technicians. 

He also supposed that British concerns in 
Hong Kong were preparing to handle Com- 
munist requirements for spare parts and 
fuel; and he wondered how this would fit 
into the proposed $35,000,000 American aid 
appropriation to Britain for aircraft parts. 

So far as he knew, Red agents thus far 
failed to sign any American pilots for the 71 
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planes Peiping won in th: Hong Kong court. 
But he knew of three American technicians, 
and possibly three besides, who had agreed 
to work for the Reds. 


HAD WANTED RECEIVER 


Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault and Whitting 
Willauer, interim purchasers of the air-lines 
assets, wanted a receiver appointed pending 
a@ full-dress court trial for determination of 
title. 

But the Hong Kong court ruled that as of 
January 6, when Britain recognized the Pei- 
ping regime, agents of that government 
(actually the turncoat employees of the air 
lines) were in physical possession of the 
assets and the Red government and the air- 
lines assets therefore enjoyed “sovereign 
immunity.” 

APPEAL FILED 


Chennault has initiated an appeal to the 
same court and intends to go next to the 
British Privy Council. Lodgment of the ap- 
peal in Hong Kong requires 14 days. Mean- 
while, under heavy police guard and with 
antiaircraft batteries ready for action at 
Kaitak airfield, just in case some Chinese 
Nationalist air fighters should take active 
issue with the British decision, equipment 
and spare parts already are being moved out 
by ship. 

How soon the Communists will be ready to 
try flying the 71 planes into Red China no 
one could say. Flight crews are a particular 
problem—the Communists may need foreign 
pilots to ferry theiz loot out. 


[From the Washington Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1950] 
How Can WE WIN? 


Now that the United States and Britain 
have recognized the French-sponsored Bao 
Dai regime in Indochina, French military 
circles are asking for a common western 
policy in the Far East, as well as immediate 
military aid. 

A list of the equipment wanted, including 
light tanks, jeeps, reconnaissance cars, and 
small-arms ammunition, has been given to 
our Government, with an additional request 
for a $100,000,000 economic rehabilitation 
loan. 

Since we are here being asked to buy into 
a@ war, it will be well to get all the facts on 
the table. We ought to know what we're 
getting into, and just what chance, if any, 
we have to win. From this distance, the 
chance looks dim. 

The French, having had an army of 160,- 
000 men in the field for 3 years, have in- 
flicted no serious injury on Ho Chi-minh’s 
Communist forces. Now, according to a Paris 
report to the New York Times, an effective 
blockade of Communist China is regarded 
as one of the essentials if victory is to be 
achieved. 

The idea of a blockade cf Communist 
China can be discarded, now that the Brit- 
ish court in Hong Kong has awarded the 
Red Government at Peiping 70 transport 
and passenger planes which Major General 
Chennault had purchased from the Chinese 
Nationalists. That decision probably spells 
the doom of Formosa, as well as killing any 
prospect of saving Indochina from the Reds. 

Some heads should be examined in the 
State Department and the British foreign 
Office. Britain recognized the Chinese Reds 
and now has given them the planes they 
need to continue their campaign of aggres- 
sion. The United States has recognized the 
Bao Dai forces in Indochina, and now is 
asked to put up the money and the arms 
to defeat the forces of Ho Chi-minh, which 
are said to have the active support of the 
Chinese Reds. Russia, of course, is back- 
ing both Red forces. 

How can the west hope to win under this 
kind of leadership? 
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XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by John O’Donnell, from the New York 
News of yesterday: 

CapiTo.t STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 27.—Ohio’s 
Representative CLIFF CLEVENGER—who used 
to run a dry-goods store before he came to 
Congress in 1939 and so knows the head- 
aches of keeping a business out of the red— 
felt like a lot of other American taxpayers 
the other day when the State Department 
asked for $76,000,000 just to pay the salaries 
of the distinguished Dean Acheson and his 
brother diplomats for the next fiscal year. 

It was one of those behind-closed-doors 
sessions of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and one after another of the State 
Department's bigwigs had asked for addi- 
tional millions. For hours Department 
spokesmen had droned on on the same fa- 
miliar theme: We need more cash to carry 
on our great work in global diplomacy. 

At the end of the session (this was on 
February 2) CLEVENGER leaned back in his 
chair and let fly with these off-the-cuff re- 
marks, which we have a hunch many fellow- 
taxpayers have been making to themselves 
about the Truman-Acheson diplomatic 
regime: 

“I’ve been feeling that certain numbness 
which also runs through the American people 
regarding this spending and our tax situa- 
tion. I've kept quiet but I did a little arith- 
metic—tried to break this thing down for 
the pr-ple who were losing sleep because of 
the pressure of food and housing, taxes, etc. 

“I worked it out this way: With 151,000,- 
000 people in the United States, the cost of 
Government had become $8 per week per 
head. It was broken down in round figures 
to about $6 National and $2 a week State 
and local. This is a lot of money when it 
gets to $32 a week out of every average 
family. 

“The debt that we are talking about, $258,- 
000,000,000, simply leaves any intellect 
numb.” 

But the spenders in the State Department 
had not felt that numbness of the average 
American taxpayer shared his worries. They 
were now asking for $76,000,000, just for sal- 
aries for 1 year. 

CLEVENGER continued: 

“This amount of money, gentlemen, is just 
for personnel in this one Department, which 
has now grown so that every month you in 
the State Department spend more than you 
did in a year when I came to Congress. This 
is for personnel alone. It is twice the cost 
of the legislative operation of the United 
States Government. Counting the operation 
of the Capitol; the Printing Office—half of 
that at least is charged to it—the Library 
of Congress, which is only in a small part 
an agent of the Congress; and the operation 
of both of the office buildings and all of our 
staffs, that is only about haif as much as 
these personnel sheets for the State Depart- 
ment’s Operation.” 

IN EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 

With the Treasury showing a deficit of 
$40,000,000 a day, CLEVENGER roughly ob- 
served that the point had been reached where 
we had to drop something, and he was for 
dropping the State Department’s “day-dream- 


ing; these gigantic operations of pamphlets 
and books and moving pictures which (re- 
veal) that there is no place in the world 
where we are not busy taking care of every- 
body’s business. * * * We have the 
greatest facility for getting our nose into 
everybody's business that was created since 
time began.” 

He then turned his attention to the heavy 
tab we have to pick up to run the United Na- 
tions set-up in New York. CLrvenceR wound 
up with this final salvo: 

“I am hoping they will provide some way 
to peace, but it does not seem that we are 
finding it. But we are finding ourselves in- 
volved in almost every domestic spat every- 
where in the world. Our people are simply 
bombarded with endless propaganda for for- 
eign interference. 

“We have developed millions of psycho- 
pathic people in the United States, from 
pressure of the economic cost of living, every- 
day living, that is driving people out of their 
minds. And, so far as I am concerned, I just 
want to serve notice that I hope some of you 
will sharpen up your pencils and stand along 
with me to try to reduce this thing to some 
sensible size. 

“Now, with that, I am done on the State 
Department, so far as I know. It is one of 
the greatest offenders in our Government for 
scattering our money, for involving us in all 
the difficulties of the world, and for one I 
am ready to try to cut it down to size and try 
to restore some sanity to our people and to 
our Government.” 





World War III: Is It Closer Than We 
Think? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Castle (Ind.) Courier- 
Times of Thursday, February 23, 1950: 


WORLD WAR III: IS IT CLOSER THAN WE THINK? 


One September not so long ago we turned . 


in our sleep and then decided it was the 
telephone ringing. 

“The Associated Press calling,” said the 
operator, and then the message, “Hitler's 
armies have marched into Poland.” 

What did it mean? 

War! War in Europe. With all the sword 
rattling thet had gone on, it still didn’t seem 
possible. 

Not many months later the news of Pearl 
Harbor came upon us like a bolt of lightning. 
War! Not just for Europe but us. 

Today, people who are extremely well in- 
formed believe that we may any day expe- 
rience the Pearl Harbor of world war III. It 
is not denied that a special meeting of the 
Cabinet was called recently to consider the 
very danger of a sudden and catastrophic at- 
tack by Russia upon this country. 

Certain it is that Russia has taken a new 
and bolder turn. She has pushed us out of 
Buigaria. Her pressure upon Tito indicates 
that Yugoslavia may any day face actual in- 
vasion by the Russian armies. Her demands 
upon Finland assume unreasonable charac- 
ter and impossible proportions. Her swal- 
lowing of China goes unchallenged. 

Let us not indulge the wishful thought 
that there may be an insurrection by the 
people of Russia. True, the Voice of Amer~ 
ica, our own short-wave radio, is being 
heard inside Russia and has some influence 
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upon the people. But the Russians have 
never lived under a decent government; the 
czars were about as bad as the present dicta- 
torship, and people don’t usually rebel unless 
they have known something better. 

Our best hope is in the practicality of the 
Russian mind. It is possible that they in- 
tend to go as far as they can without facing 
a full-scale war with the United States, but 
in that event it still takes complete war prep- 
arations for us to stop them. 

We are obviously not prepared for a war 
that may come to us overnight. One thing is 
sure, it will come with a suddenness and 
devastation that will outdo Pearl Harbor. 

After that impact in 1941 we were driven 
from the Pacific and we depended upon Eng- 
land to hold out for us in Europe and the 
Atlantic. It took us 2 years to retool our in- 
dustry for war production, raise armies and 
train them, and get ready to fight our enemy. 

This time there isn’t going to be 2 years, 
there may not be 2 months or 2 weeks to get 
ready. The devastation of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, guided missiles and germ 
warfare, to say nothing of new devices for 
mass killing that are still locked up, mean 
that the country that has to get ready after 
the fighting starts is going to lose. 

At the present time our railroads and in- 
dustries are almost out of coal, leaving us in 
a weakened and vulnerable position as the 
result of a strike. For our national safety, 
that ought never to happen again. 

Perhaps it is our sense of what is impor- 
tant that has led us to our unpreparedness, 
for we are unprepared both militarily and 
spiritually. 

The nations of history who have fallen to 
a conqueror were almost invariably wealthy 
and bent on their own comfort. Rome with 
all its culture fell before the invading hordes 
of vandals and other tribes. France was 
serving pastries from the kitchens of the 
Maginot line almost up to the time the Ger- 
man fifth column took over. 

We are now the wealthy of the world—all 
of us in America—for by world standards, 
any person who drives a car is among the 
wealthy. Further and worse, we have put an 
importance upon our comfort and well be- 
ing that may be our undoing. We speak of a 
standard of living as though that were the 
goal of life. We are all the time talking 
about shorter hours and more pay; getting 
more and giving less, and it won't do; it 
softens and weakens us and leads to our 
destruction as a people. Nor need anybody 
get the idea that we are throwing stones at 
labor, all of us are guilty. 

The fact is that while we meditate upon 
our standard of living, coyly preserve our 
sovereignty, and notify other countries that 
Marshall plan aid will soon stop and they'll 
be on their own, Russia overruns the world. 
She already has gone farther and taken more 
territory and more people than Germany had 
done when we were drawn into the war. 

Czechoslovakia, China, Poland, Bulgaria, 
and half of Germ «ny already have been swal- 
lowed. Yugoslavia, Malaya, Finland, and 
Formosa are almost within the bear’s paws. 
How far does it go until we are next? 

Our world situation overshadows every 
other consideration in our lives today in 
importance, and yet our actions are weak and 
inadequate. We need a bold program of ac- 
tion, equal to the task and up with the times: 

1. We need to purge the country of Com- 
munists, not just from key positions in Gov- 
ernment offices. The plea of freedom of 
speech for Communists is nonsense; they in- 
tend the overthrow of the Government, and 
that is treason. We might as well permit 
murder because the Constitution guarantees 
the right of people to be secure in their 
persons. 

2. We need to double our world propaganda 
activities, such as Voice of America, to carry 
the story of freedom to all peoples. That 
would not approach the propaganda activi- 
ties of Russia on behalf of communism. 


























3. We need to retcol industry for war pro- 
duction as we weuld if we knew war were only 
a few months away. 

4. We need to integrate our economy and 
our very lives with the other free peoples of 
the world. This alone can really make us 
and the world of free peoples strong against 
the world of Communist dictatorship and en- 
slavement. There are those who smugly will 
sav our interests are affected. Perhaps. 
Woul'd it be better to preserve these interests 
and lose our necks? 

5. We need to find other solutions to our 
econcmic problems than bickering and loss 
of production. It mot only reduces the 
standard of living, but weakens us as a na- 
tion and makes us vulnerable to attack. We 
have got to find a way to work together. 

We need a rebirth of the spirit of our 
fathers who founded this country: their 
courage, their common sense, and their con- 
cern for the common good of decent peoples. 

Let us go forward together, with the con- 
viction of free people, the courage of our 
fathers, and the spirit of humanity, to meet 
the challenge that Communist dictatorship 
now makes against our religion, our freedom, 
and our very lives. 





Hog Price Supports for Next Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Des Moines Register of Febru- 
ary 27, 1950. In this editorial Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan is quoted as hav- 
ing said that he would continue to sup- 
port the price of hogs after March 31. 


HOG PRICE SUPPORTS FOR NEXT YEAR 


Secretary of Agriculture Brannan departed 
from his prepared text at the National Farm 
Institute to announce: “I’ll let you in on a 
secret,” that he would continue to support 
the price of hogs after March 31. 

Hog prices are now guaranteed at 90 per- 
cent of parity. Under the new farm price 
law the Secretary can support hogs at any 
level up to 90 percent of parity. Farmers 
have not been in much doubt that hog prices 
would be supported at some level next year. 
What they are eager to learn is, how high? 

It is getting pretty late to alter produc- 
tion plans for sows which have been bred 
for early spring farrow. However, farmers 
who have sows due to farrow in late April 
or May could still change their plans. And 
hog men still have the question of summer 
pigs to decide. It would be enormously help- 
ful if the Secretary would announce what 
level of price support could be counted upon 
during the next 12 months—better still, for 
the period up to June 1951. 

The new parity calculation raises the 
parity price of hogs. For example, in Jan- 
uary the old parity placed hogs at $17.50. 
The new parity for that month would have 
been $18.70. So a continuation of 90 percent 
Supports actually would mean a substantial 
rise in the dollar level. 

Price support in the last year was not too 
hign to -ause trouble, since the Government 
never had to buy pork and lard to make it 
effective. The margin got fairly close at a 
time or two last fall, however, and in Janu- 
ary the Department of Agriculture went so 
far as to call for bids on sales of pork. 

In a time of booming gencral business 
conditions, strong demand for meat and high 
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farm income, it would be ridiculous for the 
Government to interfere in the market for 
hegs—no matter what the parity formula 
happened to show. Besides, the present law 
does not permit the use of direct payments 
as a means of implementing price support. 
So the Government would have to buy and 
store pork and lard, which would be a nui- 
sance and run the grave danger of an un- 
manageable surplus, as with potatoes. 
Therefore, it would seem wise for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to announce a new hog 
support level safe enough to prevent Gov- 
ernment buying next year. Such a level 
wonld provide farmers with a minimum yard- 


stick to shoot at—without guaranteeing 
them a sure profit. But it’s not as simple 
as that. 


The Secretary cannot afford to put the 
hog support figure so low as to discourage 
feeding corn to hogs next year. That would 
intensify the corn surplus problem. Since 
corn supports ure mandatory at 20 percent 
of parity. this partly ties the S:2cretary’s 
hands. And it provides an illustration of 
the difficulties in individual commodity price 
support as a means of protecting farm in- 
come. 

No matter what Mr. Brannan decides, we 
hope he does it soon so Iowa farmers can 
make their plans with assurance. 





Tax on Theater Admissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement I 
made before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, urging 
repeal of excise tax on theater ad- 
missions: 

I am grateful to the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee for the opportunity 
to express my views on the question of ex- 
empting admissions to moving-picture thea- 
ters from the Federal tax on admissions. On 
February 8, 1950, I introduced a bill for this 
purpose, and I strongly urge that this and 
other wartime excise taxes be repealed at 
once. 

The original Admissions Tax Act was passed 
as a war revenue measure in 1917. It was 
never repealed but during the interwar pe- 
riod some measure of relief was granted by 
the setting of certain minima under which 
the tax did not apply. During the 1920's 
when admission costs were somewhat lower 
than they are now, the minimum rate to 
which the tax was applicable was frankly 
aimed at the luxury class, for it was for 
some time $3. Subsequent revenue acts, par- 
ticularly during the 1930's gradually lowered 
the minimum, until, just before the war, 
by an amendment of 1940, effective in 1941, 
it was down to 21 cents. The Revenue Act 
of 1943 put the effective rate at 20 percent, 
reaching down, with a few exceptions in favor 
of certain classes of persons, to levy a tax 
of 1 cent for each 5 cents or fraction thereof 
of the admission price. And, despite an ex- 
press clause, covering their automatic repeal 
6 months after the conclusion of the war, we 
have kept them at full effective war-tax rate. 

It is interesting to know how they got that 
high in the first place. When World War II 
came along, we lumped all these admission 
tickets in with such items as luggage and 
jewelry. The tax on luggage was devised 
to prevent too great a demand for leather 
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that was necded for war purposes; jewelry, 
too, was made of hard-to-get materials. But 
what is our excuse for admissions? Luxury 
taxes? Well, maybe the first-run movie 
houses, or the big-time legitimate theaters 
are a luxury, but we certainly overreached 
ourselves when we went beyond them. We 
struck at the ordinary recreation of the low- 
income factory worker, and deprive thou- 
sands of our lowest- and middle-income 
earners of this vital and often only means 
of relaxation and recreation. 

If any luxury taxes are to be repealed, war- 
time excise taxes on admissions, I feel, should 
be given the first consideration. For so far 
as movies are concerned this so-called luxury 
tax reaches down, not only to the ordinary 
recreation of the lower-income class, but it 
also adversely affects hundreds of small busi- 
nesses, in an industry that is not only com- 
petitive within itself but is just entering 
upon a difficult period of readjustment to 
the competition of tax-free television. 

Insofar as the motion picture industry is 
concerned, Jet’s take a look at these forms of 
entertainment, and the industries which pro- 
duce them, and see if, after viewing the rec- 
ord, we are justified in continuing these ad- 
mission taxes. The motion picture industry 
during the war, the stars, the big studios, the 
theaters across the Nation, small and large, 
the hundreds ef employees who work in 
them, built up an enviable record of assist- 
ance in the selling of war bonds. Their ef- 
forts in this task resulted in the sale of over 
a billion dollars worth of E bonds. Their 
generosity to the Government in aiding in 
this work cannot be questioned. No one can 
accuse the motion picture industry of failing 
in its responsibility to the American public 
in our hours of greatest need. Nor have they 
ever shirked an effort to aid the public. We 
know how helpful they have been in the 
“march of dimes” campaign, the heart fund, 
community chest advertising, Damon Run- 
yon cancer fund and others. 

Let’s lock at the industry itself. The ad- 
missions tax brings in the fourth largest 
amount of revenue of all the excise taxes, sur- 
passed only by the taxes on alcohol, tobacco, 
and gasoline. Last year the movie box-office 
take was $1,400,000,000 of which $234,000,000 
represented the tax. This last constitutes 
60 percent of the total admissions tax revenue 
of $385,000,000 for the year 1949. 

A billion dollar business sounds like a lot 
of money, and it is difficult to be against a 
good revenue producer, but a break-down 
shows that the larger part of this money stays 
right in the home town for local services, and 
so instead of taxing a large-scale concen- 
trated industry which can balance off defi- 
cits of one unit against profits of another, 
we are levying this tax on a conglomeration 
of units which can ill-afford to bear it. 

The distribution of these receipts is as 
follows: 


Sixty-eight percent are for local payments 
which cover the following items: 


Percent 
(a) Salaries of theater employees__---.-. 16 
(bd) Rent or equivalent................ 15 
(c) Operating expenses................ 20 
ae ial eal ria emanate 6 
COR e re ee canaananctneucittnndstehane aden 11 


Thirty-two percent goes for film rental 
which covers both (a) distribution costs, 
12 percent; (b) studio production costs, 20 
percent. 

This 32 percent which is given to the major 
studios is broken down in an average budget 
as follows: 


Percent 
A ee 5 
2. Production and direction costs_.... 5 
3. Sets and other physical property.... 35 
4, BORG GRE CB. cncccsccccucenseecsan 20 
C. GUREND CUORMONG oc ccccccsnccecsusie 20 
Gr SRS GR inc ieictincacuss tots 5 
7. Net profit after taxes....... gunidiabananes 10 
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Thus the money Hollywood takes in goes 
not just to the big-name stars and the stock- 
nolders of the company, but to the thou- 
sands of working people who compose the 
industry. If the industry fails, ar important 
segment of low-income working people will 
be affected. 

A survey of the motion-picture industry 
since the end of the war shows the same 
factors affecting it, as affect many another 
business. It no longer is in a seller’s market. 
In its peak year in 1946, attendance rose to 
approximately 98,000,000 a week; in 1947, it 
was 90,000,000; in 1948, it was 88,000,000; and 
in 1949, it was approgimately 85,000,000. 

For years the movies have been admitted 
to be the greatest exponent of American cul- 
ture abroad. This foreign market is dwin- 
dling alarmingly, not because of lack of de- 
sire on the part of foreign nations for the 
pictures, but because of international ex- 
change difficulties. Back in 1940, not more 
than 4 or 5 out of 10 pictures recouped their 
production costs at home. The others turned 
to the foreign market to obtain sufficient 
revenues to save them from a loss on that 
production. Now the dwindling domestic 
market prevents more than 1 out of 10 from 
recovering production costs at home, and the 
movie industry is faced with a serious 
problem. 

For despite economies, protiuction costs 
as such have not decreased; it"s only through 
the use of fewer extras, and tightening on 
other items of the production budget that 
the economies have been effected. The re- 
lief from the amortization charges will soon 
run out, and consumer resistance continues, 
and will continue if prices continue to rise, 
for the drop in attendance is attributed to 
tightened family purse strings. If increased 
attendance is not brought about, this great 
industry will be hampered if not destroyed. 
Cemestic demand must be kept elastic, or 
we shall be destroying at the same time 
low priced American recreation, and the best 
voice of American life and living that for- 
eigners ever heard. 

Hardest hit, even worse than the studios 
which are concerned about where to get the 
money to produce the pictures, are the low- 
priced theaters that show them, the neigh- 
borhood theaters that are compelled to charge 
50 cents for a show these days. It is from 
these little fellows that the real push for re- 
peal is coming. They operate over 20,000 
theaters with 12,000,000 seats in all the 
towns, and hamlets across the land. They 
state plainly that the 20 percent tax is hurt- 
ing their business. The Theater Owners of 
America which has joined forces with the 
Council of Motion Picture Organizations 
points out that nearly 60 percent of the 
land’s theaters gross an average of less than 
$600 per week, and that for small scale busi- 
nesses such as these, the tax is an oppressive 
burden. The small time operators, united 
in the Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
tions, announced through the chairman of 
their tax committee, Abraham F. Myers, an 
all-out campaign to convince the American 
public that this Congress which represents 
the American public of the inequity of the 
tax. 

“Our first job,” Mr. Myers said, “is to secure 
repeal of the existing taxes on admissions. 
Then we—that is, our successors—will have 
to remain ever alert to see that such taxes 
are never again imposed. We have got to 
sellthe Congress * * * the legislators of 
several States, and local authorities every- 
where that it is wrong to impose special taxes 
on the motion picture business which are 
not imposed on other enterprises. * * * 

“It is imperative that the public in general 
and public officiais in particular, be made to 
understand that the admission tax is not a 
tax on Hollywood—that it does not reach to 
those fabulous salaries which until recently 
were blazoned in the headlines. Those sala- 
ries, I have been told are being readjusted 


to conform to changed economic conditions; 
but however that may be, the Government 
lays violent hands on Hollywood salaries by 
means of the income tax, just as it reaches 
into our meager purses at stated intervals. 
The admission tax has nothing whatever to 
do with those salaries.” 

Beyond the economic effects of the tax, 
there is one other major consideration to be 
borne in mind. The Hutchins Committee 
on Freedom of the Press in its study in 1948 
classed the motion picture with newspapers, 
radio, and magazines in its obligation to 
live up to its responsibilities as a conduit of 
mass communication. Mr. Myers, speaking 
on behalf of the Council of Motion Picture 
Organizations, stated it this way: 

“We cannot conceive of your advocating 
a special tax on newspapers, magazines, and 
books, As a lawyer you might fonder 
whether such a tax would abridge the free- 
dom of the press; and as a statesman you 
would certainly say that such a tax was 
contrary to public policy. 

“We feel, on reason and authority, that 
motion pictures are an important part of 
the communications industry and as such 
are entitled to the same consideration ac- 
corded by the Federal Government and the 
States to the press.” 

I believe there should be sweeping action 
by the Congress aimed at all excise taxes, 
and especially the 20-percent tax on motion- 
picture-theater admissions. As I have al- 
ready pointed out, this popular type of rec- 
reation affects practically every family: 
When this movie tax was imposed as a war- 
time measure, it was accepted in good spirit. 
There were sound reasons for it and the 
other excise taxes. But I am convinced there 
is no longer any justification for continuing 
it, and I strongly urge the immediate repeal 
of the excise tax on movie admissions. 
Thank you very much, 


Rayburn’s Big Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Banner News, of Mag- 
nolia, Ark., for July 21, 1949: 


RAYBURN’S BIG CHANCE 


The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
recommended that the Southwestern Power 
Administration dovetail its power-delivery 
operations with those of the private utilities 
in the area. The committee also recom- 
mended that the appropriation as approved 
by the House be reduced. This appears to 
us to be sound recommendation which has 
as its objective the saving of millions of 
dollars which otherwise will be spent by the 
SPA in building power lines which duplicate 
those of the private utilities. 

The Senate committee apparently took its 
cue from the recent agreement worked out 
between the SPA and the Texas Power & 
Light Co. It is no secret that Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN was in large measure responsible 
for bringing the private utility and the SPA 
together on this compromise agreement 
which will enable the Government to do 
what it seeks to do in the power field with- 
out driving the private companies out of 
business. 

It is almost certain that the recommenda- 
tions of the Appropriations Committee will 
be followed by the Senate as a whole when 
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the matter comes up for consideration, prob- 
ably this week. The issue will then go 
to a House-Senate conference committee. 
Surely the House committee and the House 
will see the wisdom of concurring with the 
Senate action. 

It is our hope that Speaker Raysurn will 
use his influence to promote the SPA-Texas 
Power & Light agreement as a national policy. 
If he does, he will have rendered a great 
service to his Government and to the cause 
of private enterprise. 


li’s a Long Time From Mr. Abbitt to Mr. 
Zablocki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. NOLAND 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
Wednesday, idarch 1, 1950 


Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
Collier’s for March 4, 1959: 


It’s A LONG TIME From Mr, ABBITT TO Mr. 
ZABLOCKI 


(By James C. Derieux) 


CONGRESS WASTES A MONTH EACH SESSION 
TAKING ROLL CALLS, THOUGH A MACHINE 
WOULD TALLY ALL 435 VOTES IN SECONDS 


During its last, long session, the Eighty- 
first Congress spent approximately 1 month 
of its time calling the roll, and that’s about 
par for the chore. In the Senate there were 
413 quorum calls and 226 calls for the yeas 
and nays, requiring from 10 to 15 minutes 
each. The House droned through 115 
quorum calls of perhaps 20 to 25 minutes 
each, and 121 yeas and nays that used up 
about 40 minutes each. 

Do a little multiplying and dividing, figure 
5 days a week and 6 hours a day as normal 
time spent on legislative floors, and you will 
come up with the surprising fact that Con- 
gress could cut its sessions by 3, 4, or even 5 
weeks if it did not have to go through with 
those slow-motion roll calls by clerks. 

And it doesn’t have to go through with 
them. It could use electric roll-call ma- 
chines that would reduce minutes to seconds. 
It could do this without the loss of a single 
filibuster, without eliminating or shortening 
a single speech, without damage to the Con- 
stitution or to any other bulwark of free- 
dom, without peril to this great Nation es- 
tablished by our fathers, and without im- 
pairment of the right of any Member to view 
with alarm or point with pride. 

The cost of installing electric roll callers 
in both Houses probably would be between 
$300,000 and $400,000, which is not even 
piggy-bank change in these days of billions. 

Directly, the saving of money by use of 
electric roll calls would not be great, because 
Members of Congress and their clerks are 
paid by the year, not by legislative piecework. 
But saving money is not the main point in 
favor of electric voting. The impression 
Congress makes on the public is the big 
consideration. 

Liberty resides in representative lawmak- 
ing assemblies. Any serious disrespect for 
Congress is a threat to our system of liberty. 
The fact, therefore, imposes on the public 
the obligation to be intelligent in its ap- 
praisal of Congress, and on Congress the 
obligation to transact its business—which is 
your business—in the most effective and im- 
pressive manner compatible with freedom 
of deliberation. 

A legislature cannot be efficient in the nar- 
row sense, It should not make instantane- 
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It needs all the time it can 
There must be 


ous decisions. 
get for its deliberations. 
study and debate and consultation and, 


often, compromises. One way to do this is 
to speed the roll calls. 

Tens of thousands of American citizens, 
including school children, visit the legisla- 
tive galleries in Washington every year, and 
too many of them go home disappointed. 
To them the Congress seems a casual, dull 
body that drones along in nasal tones. This 
impression is due partly to the fact that 
legislative procedures are not thrilling. Even 
when there is political intrigue, it usually is 
obvious and seedy. Adventure stories are 
not written around the behind-the-scenes 
work of committees. But visible and instan- 
taneous results in roll calls, instead of the 
drugging effect of oral calls, would do some- 
thing to create the impression that Congress 
moves alertly, and lives and has its being in 
the twentieth century, not in the nineteenth. 

Seventeen State legislatures use the elec- 
tric roll call in one or in both houses. They 
are Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. The earliest of 
these installations was made in 1916, others 
were made in the 1920’s and onward. The 
machines have been progressively improved. 
No State that has tried this modern tech- 
nique has thrown it out, nd in none of the 
using States have the people, so far as is 
known, lost any liberty because of the device. 

Here is how the device works: Each mem- 
ber would have a regular seat, which is true 
in the United States Senate now, but not in 
the House. At each seat there would be an 
electric switch box, to which the Member 
would have a key. When voting time came, 
he would insert his key—no other key would 
work his switch—and throw the lever to 
record his vote. On an illuminated roll 
board up front, which would display the 
number of the bill being voted on, a light 
beside his name would show how he voted— 
if he voted. 

The result would be totaled and shown 
immediately on the board, and a perforated 
card would come out giving the printed 
record of who voted, and how. Corrections 
would be easy if errors should be made, 
The Presiding Officer, who taces the legis- 
lators, would have a miniature of the big 
board in front of him on his desk, so that 
he could see what happened without turning 
around. 

In addition to this main service of taking 
and recording a roll call in from 10 to 20 
seconds, the big board could be used to call 
pages. Of course, it would still be necessary, 
before a vote to give Members perhaps 10 
minutes to get to the floor. Warning bells, as 
now, cOuld do this. There are some political 
disadvantages to simultaneous and instan- 
taneous voting, but they are not wholly re- 
spectable. The Member who waits to learn 
how the vote is going before throwing in his 
yea Or Nay would be discomfited. Also, the 
Member who likes to avoid putting his vote 
On record except on selected bills would 
suffer political pains for, if the machine is 
used On all calls, he could not count on the 
anonymity of the unrecorded voice vote. 

Under present procedure, many bills are 
passed without recording the actual votes. 
If the machine reduced this practice, repre- 
sentative government would be the winner. 
The more recorded roll calls, the better we 
can judge our Representatives. 

Some object to mechanical voting on the 
ground that it would displace worthy em- 
Ployees. That is not a valid argument. Ev- 
erybody who knows anything about Wash- 
ington knows that a public employee who 
loses one job generally shows up some- 
where else in Government in another and 
Perhaps better one. That is the history of 
Washington reforms and conso:idations, 





In his book, A Twentieth Century Congress, 
Senator Estes Kerauver, of Tennessee, speak- 
ing of the oral roll call now in use, says: “Of 
all the antiquated procedures on Capitol Hill, 
this one undoubtedly pulls down the efii- 
ciency of Congress more than any other single 
practice.” 

Senator KErauveR, Representatives JAMES 
E. NOLAND, Democrat, Indiana, CHARLEs E. 
BENNETT, Democrat, Florida, and GLENN R. 
Davis, Republican, Wisconsin, teamed up to 
do something about this at the last session, 
but without sensational results sofar. How- 
ever, sentiment for electric voting in the 
House seems to be overcoming some of the 
inevitable resistance to change, often strong- 
ly developed in senior public figures. 

The electric voting machines would not be 
revolutionary in their results. In public af- 
fairs nothing is ever so beneficial as its 
friends claim it will be, or so damaging as its 
opponents predict. Even so, electric voting 
would help raise congressional efficiency a 
desirable notch or two. 

The last session actually was one of tre- 
mendous actions. The North Atlantic mili- 
tary alliance was ratified, and more than 
$1,000,000,000 was appropriated to arm for- 
eign countries. The Marshall plan and re- 
ciprocal trade agreements were extended, the 
military establishment was reorganized, a 
public housing program was started, the min- 
imum-wage level was lifted, and there were 
numerous other legislative acts significantly 
affecting life in the United States and else- 
where. The Senate, in session 928 hours, 
passed 926 bills, resolutions, etc. The House 
passed things at an even swifter rate in the 
course of the i949 session that lasted from 
January 3 to October 19. 

Yet the session had a poor press, especially 
as it dragged cut through the hot and humid 
Summer; and remarks in the galleries and 
elsewhere suggested that the public was not 
satisfied. Quick, visible voting instead of the 
slow call from Mr. AsBBiTtr to Mr. ZABLOCKI 
(first and final House names) would have 
done at least a little to dispel the impression 
that the session fumbled and stumbled and 
wasted time. 





A Substitute for the Lodge-Gossett Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Arthur Krock entitled “A Sub- 
stitute for the Lodge-Gossett Plan,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of February 9, 1950. Mr. Krock, with his 
customary felicity summarizes House 
Joint Resolution 414, introduced by me 
as an alternative to the Lodge-Gossett 
Resolution. The alternative resolution 
provides for election of members of the 
electoral college in precisely the same 
manner as are elected Members of Con- 
gress, to wit, one to be elected from each 
congressional district and two to be 
elected at large from each State. 

Mr. Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., a Prince- 
ton scholar advocating the district sys- 
tem, concluded that— 

This, I repeat, is the mode which was 
mostly, if not exclusively, in view when the 
Constitution was framed and adopted. It 
is also the mode which was advocated after 
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some experience with the Constitution by 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, James 
A. Bayard, J. Q. Adams, Van Buren, Benton, 
Webster, Story, and many others. 


Mr. Krock’s article is as follows: 


IN THE NATION—A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE LODGE- 
GcssETT PLAN 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 8.—The strength of 
the bipartisan support in the Senate for the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment to the Constitu- 
tion—it prescribes dividing Presidential elec- 
tors hereafter in proportion to the popular 
vote in each State—has been taken as assur- 
ance that the House will also yield the two- 
thirds majority, which the proposal requires 
for submission to the State legislatures. Nev- 
ertheless, Representative Coupert, of New 
York City, intends to press a substitute that 
has much to commend it. 

Mr. CoupErT’s joint resolution, introduced 
this week, provides for reversion to the orig- 
inal method of choosing electors to select the 
President and the Vice President. This was 
done by districts within the States, a major- 
ity or plurality of the voters in each district 
being sufficient to designate one presidential 
elector. Each State chose two others at 
large. 

DESCRIBED BY MADISON 


This method, according to Lucius Wilmer- 
ding, Jr., of Princeton, who has surveyed the 
whole subject, in a very able and informing 
article, was described by Madison as the 
one “mostly, if not exclusively, in view when 
the Constitution was framed and adopted.” 
But it was exchanged for the system of sub- 
mitting State-wide tickets of electors to the 
people. This became general in Jackson’s 
time and now prevails. On the way to this 
present arrangement the choosing of presi- 
dential electors by legislatures was practiced 
and then abandoned. 

Most of Mr. Wilmerding’s solutions are 
incorporated in the Coudert proposal. It 
provides that each State shall have the same 
number of electors as the total of its Rep- 
resentatives in Congress plus its two Sena- 
tors. The voters in each Congressional dis- 
trict are to choose an elector from that dis- 
trict and all the voters in the State are to 
choose the two others. If no candidate for 
President or Vice President shall have a 
majority of the whole number of electors 
chosen throughout the Nation, then from 
the three leading candidates Congress, voting 
as one body, with each Senator and Repre- 
sentative entitled to a single vote, shall make 
the choice. Three-fourths of Congress must 
be present on such an occasion, and the office 
will go to the candidate receiving “the great- 
est number of votes.” 


FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES 


This proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion departs from the plan sponsored by Sen- 
ator LopGe and Representative GossreTr in 
three important respects. It does not pro- 
vide for proportional allotment of electors 
on a State-wide voting basis. It requires as 
at present an electoral majority—not a mini- 
mum plurality of 40 percent—for popular 
choice of a President or Vice President. And 
it provides for congressional selection if a 
majority is not forthcoming. These differ- 
ences, together with the reversion to the 
district voting plan, make Mr. COUDERT’s reso- 
lution a very different measure. 

In his memorandum Mr. Wilmerding makes 
these points: 

1. “The intention of the Constitution was 
to give to each mass of persons, entitled to 
one elector, the power of giving that elec- 
toral vote to any candidate they preferred” 
(a quotation from Senator Benton, of Mis- 
souri, in 1824). 

2. “The late assembly (of Virginia, which 
in 1800 changed from the district method to 
the State-wide—has reparated us from our 
fellow-citizens of the Union and compels us 
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to speak the voice of Virginia only”. (A quo- 
tation from the Federalist legislative minor- 
ity of that year). 


THE DISTRICT SYSTEM 


8. The district system is preferable to 
proportional voting because it maintains the 
geographical constituencies and gives an 
equal voice to equal units of population 
rather than to equal aggregations of actual 
voters. This is because each district con- 
tributes an elector, no matter how many in 
it go to the polls. Under the proportional- 
representation-voting system the weight of 
the equal district groups would vary with 
the local turnout. ,Bad weather would re- 
tain for urban communities the same ad- 
vantage over the rural they have at present. 
Or some acute local issue would enable one 
district to exercise disproportionate voting 
weight. 

THE EXAMPLE OF 1892 

4. The two extra electoral votes to which 
each State is entitled, and are reflected in 
the two Senators granted to each, might 
either go to the candidate who carried the 
State as a whole, or the State might be 
divided into two superdistricts for the pur- 
pose. This was done as late as 1892 in 
Michigan, where each congressional district 
also chose a presidential elector. 

5. But a preferable method (to Mr. Cov- 
DERT’S proposal that present congressional 
districts, or as legislatures may rearrange 
them in the future, be the voting units) is 
to add a provision to the suggested amend- 
ment. This would require Congress to cre- 
ate, for national election uses only, “com- 
pact and contiguous districts containing, as 
nearly as practicable, an equal number of 
inhabitants.” 

With these slight deviations, Mr. Wilmer- 
ding is on Mr. CoupErtT’s team, and his pio- 
neer labors in this field of electoral reform 
plainly influenced the New York City Rep- 
resentative in working out his substitute 
for the Lodge-Gossett amendment. Few 
forecasters of Capitol action would give it 
much of a chance when the House, in a 
week or so, takes up the resolution passed 
by the Senate. But then everyone was sur- 
prised when the Senate approved any elec- 
toral change at all. 


No Partisan Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of February 26, 1950: 


NO PARTISAN MATTER 


The Lodge-Gossett amendment to the 
Constitution, under which the electoral vote 
in Presidential elections would proportion- 
ately reflect the popular vote by States, has 
passed the Senate and is now awaiting action 
by the House. 

It is interesting that the amendment has 
aroused opposition both from the Taft school 
of Republicans and from some liberal Demo- 
crats on grounds of its practical political 
effect. Mr. Tarr seems to fear that the Re- 
publicans would be unable to make sufficient 
inroads, in the foreseeable future, on the 
popular vote of the Democratic South to off- 
set the loss of electoral votes in the indus- 
trial States of the North (Ohio, for example) 
which under the present system have often 


swung en bloc into the Republican column. 
On the other hand, those liberal Democrats 
who are fighting the amendment fear that in- 
dustrial Northern States would tend to lose 
their present political influence just because 
their popular (and therefore electoral) vote is 
so evenly divided. They fear that the South 
shedding its one-party character only by slow 
degrees, would meanwhile regain its former 
prestige in Democratic councils precisely be- 
cause of the large blocs of electoral votes it, 
alone, would be able to produce. Further- 
more, they fear that the Republicans, hoping 
to make inroads on the South, would tend to 
move more to the right, thus lessening still 
further the influence of labor and minority 
groups in the North. 

We believe that the Lodge amendment can 
and should stand on its own merits as a 
genuine and democratic improvement in our 
method of electing the President and Vice 
President. Whether it would benefit the Re- 
publicans in the South or the Democrats in 
the North, whether it would give an advan- 
tage to this or that political group, is basic- 
ally immaterial. It ought to be locked at not 
as a weapon for partisan advantage but as 
a proposal to bring our constitutional struc- 
ture more in line with modern conditions and 
as a means for eventually breaking the one- 
party system where it exists. 


Gleam of Sanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Olean (N. Y.) Times-Herald: 


CLEAM OF SANITY 


Emerging from the fog of the Govern- 
ment’s potato-price-support mess comes a 
ray of light that should be noted. 

As the result of considerable pressure ex- 
erted by Representative KENNETH B, KEAT- 
ING, of Rochester, the Department of Agri- 
culture has decided to make surplus pota- 
toes, eggs, and milk available to needy 
Rochester and vicinity families through the 
Monroe County public-welfare department. 

Representative KEeaTING has been one of 
the foremost critics of the Government’s 
price-support program, with its inevitable 
surpluses; and it is no secret that a storm of 
protest against the proposed dumping of 
from 25 to 50 million bushels of surplus po- 
tatoes on the farms on which they were 
grown, after the grower had been paid for 
them with the taxpayer's money, of course— 
had arisen in many sections of the country. 

As a result, increasing pressure has been 
brought to bear on Secretary Brannan’s De- 
partment of Agriculture to find some way by 
which at least a portion of the surplus foods 
could be utilized. 

As Representative Keatrnec declared, “with 
people hungry and in need of such supplies 
it seems little short of criminal to follow a 
policy of destroying perfectly good food.” 

That, undoubtedly, is the sentiment of the 
vast majority of our people; but they are 
also becoming sick and tired of being stuck 
for the money with which the Government 
buys up these surplus products, only to see 
that Government turn around and dump 
them. 

Potatoes, Representative KEaTING an- 
nounces, will be made available directly to 
both private and public welfare agencies in 
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Monroe County, but dried milk and dried 
eggs will be handled only by the county wel- 
fare department. Private welfare organiza- 
tions will be able to obtain such commodi- 
ties for needy cases from this source. 

Jesse B. Hannan, director of Monroe 
County Public Welfare Department, has been 
empowered to act as clearing agent for cer- 
tification that particular families in Roches- 
ter and other Monroe County communities 
need potatoes, dried milk and dried eggs. 

Transportation charges for the surplus 
food will be paid by the recipient welfare 
agency. 

Presumably, if these foods can be made 
available for Monroe County, they can be 
furnished to welfare agencies in other coun- 
ties; ‘and the result may be that valuable 
help will be provided to families that need 
it, and a considerable portion of the surplus 
foods now on the Government’s hands will 
be disposed of to advantage rather than de- 
stroyed, 


Administration of ECA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
from C. T. Zinsmeister: 


UNITED ENGINEERING & FouNnprRyY Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 22, 1950. 
Hon. JaAmgs G. FULTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Federal Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Jrm: From time to time I read of the 
confusion among our representatives in Con- 
gress regarding the economic and political 
need of ECA and, of course, I am in no posi- 
tion to judge the existence of ECA from this 
standpoint. 

However, for your guidance, it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to report that in regard 
to the administration of the affairs of ECA, 
we have had a large amount of dealing with 
the various heads of departments within 
ECA, and I must admit that of all the tre- 
mendous volume of dealings we have had 
with various agencies of our Government, our 
dealings with the ECA have been by far the 
most prompt and intelligent. We realize all 
Government agencies are controlled by rules 
and regulations, which, of course, makes it 
a little more complicated at times than our 
transactions in private industry; however, 
the control and administration of ECA is as 
close to perfect as is possible. 

Our particular dealings and those with 
others that I know of in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict have been particularly with Mr. George 
Knutson, chairman of the Projects Commit- 
tee, and Mr. F. B. Appelbee, attached to the 
controller’s office. We have never dealt 
with any persons in Washington who have 
performed their assigned functions and 
duties, and yet had some sympathy for the 
problems of industry, as the above-men- 
tioned men. 

In your consideration of whether or not we 
should have an ECA and as to the amount 
of ECA assistance to he given, I trust you will 
advise some of your friends in Congress as 
to my humble opinion of the above particu- 
lar phase of ECA. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
C, T. ZINSMEISTER, 
Secretary. 
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Representative Abraham A. Ribicoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article by Stewart Alsop that 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on Sunday, February 26, 19£0, con- 
cerning my colleague and friend, ABRaA- 
HAM Rietcorr, of Connecticut: 


CONNECTICUT'S ASTONISHING RIBICOFF—STEW- 
ART ALSOP APPLAUDS CANDIL REPRESENTATIVE 


(By Stewart Alsop) 


WASHINGTON.—It is a rare experience these 
days—and, therefore, a rather moving one— 
to come upon honesty, intelligence, and real 
courage anywhere in Washington. It is per- 
haps particularly rare to come upon these 
qualities in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, on the whole not the most in- 
spiring branch of American. Government. 
Yet all three of these qualities are to be 
found in the person of a certain obscure 
freshman Representative, ABRAHAM A, RIBI- 
COFF. 

There is no special distinction in RIBICOFF’sS 
appearance or manner. He looks like what 
he is—a rising young lawyer-politician, in- 
telligent, ambitious, personable, complete 
with neatly tailored cCouble-breasted blue 
suit and a city-bred pallor. His manner re- 
flects the rather automatic affability which 
most politicians instinctively adopt early in 
their careers as a kind of protective colora- 
tion. 

Yet, RIBICOFF has written three communi- 
cations for the edification of his constituents 
which a well-qualified observer has called 
“the ablest, the. most courageous, and the 
most literate public statements I have seen 
from any Member of Congress in 10 years.” 

RIBICOFF’s personal history is a first-gen- 
eration American success story in a minor 
key. The Jewish-Polish immigrants. who 
settled in a small Connecticut manufactur- 
ing town; the ambitious son working his way 
through law school; the successful law prac- 
tice in Hartford; the wife, the neat house 
in the suburbs, the regulation two children; 
a peculiarly American story so familiar it 
hardly needs repeating. Nor is there any- 
thing unusual about the RIBIcoFF political 
career—a 4-year term in the Connecticut 
State Legislature, followed by 4 years as a 
police court judge, and finally by his election 
to the Eighty-first Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in a close race. 

Dozens of Rusicorr’s colleagues could 
duplicate all this. Yet the fact remains that 
ABRAHAM Ribicorr is full of surprises. For 
one thing, this freshman Congressman has 
embarked on a quite astonishing political 
experiment. The nature of this experiment, 
which began after he toured Europe this 
summer as a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, is very simple. It is to 
tell the voters in his district the unpalatable 
truth. 


On his return RrsicorrF made speeches 


throughout his district, and wrote numerous 
articles for Connecticut papers about the 
real position of the United States in the 
world. He has now written a summing-up 


article called Europe and Illusion, which, 
unlike almost anything else to emerge from 


Congress, deserves to be read in full. For one 
thing, Rrsicorr is found to write (and he 
employs no ghosts) a simple but remarkably 


effective English prose. 


“There are no breathing spaces ahead,” 
he writes, “for this country to enjoy while 
the balanc> of power serves as a buffer be- 
tween us and the world’s problems.” He 
spells out the meaning of this conclusion: 
It is a dangerous illusion to suppose that 
we can withdraw from our worid respon- 
sibilities in 1952, or soon thereafter, sharply 
reduce taxes and live happily ever after. 

On the contrary, he writes, “It looks to me 
more like a task of 10 more years calling for 
an additional outlay of $25,000,000,000. * * * 
The p-esent planning of foreign aid is 
premising a scope that is too little and an 
ending that is toosoon. * * * We must 
look upon the cost of keeping Europe free 
as a cost of keeping ourselves in business. If 
we pull out at any time in the unforeseeable 
future, we leave a vacuum which can only 
be filled by the Soviet Union.” 

This is strong stuff in an election year. 
But in two other communications to the 
voters of his district Rrsicorr really drives 
the point home—that American responsibil- 
ities are neither cheap nor painless. Vir- 
tually the entire farm vote of his district con- 
sists of shade tobacco growers. At their re- 
quest he has introduced an amendment to 
the farm bill including shade tobacco under 
the farm parity program. At the same time 
he has bluntly served notice on his farmer 
constituents that he will vote against the 
whole program, including his own amend- 
ment, simply because he considers it extrava- 
gant nonsense in these times. 

He has also, astonishingly, opposed the 
building of a federally financed $132,000,000 
dam in his own district..-‘‘We have: fixed 
charges which must be met before we can 
even begin to discuss appropriations for such 
projects,” he briskly informs the voters. 
“The security of our Nation, as represented 
in military and foreign aid commitments, is 
now primary.” 

By all the accepted rules, putting national 
security before the pork barrel should spell 
curtains for Rrsiccrr. Yet there is a final 
surprise in his strange tale. He is now so 
unchallengeably strong in his district that 
the Republicans are talking of nominating 
him on their ticket. 

Despite all the evidence to the contrary. 
the Rrsicorr story seems to suggest that to 
treat the voters in this democracy like adults 
is actually good politics. At least a good 
many people more powerful and conspicuous 
than the freshman Congressman might do 
well to ponder the meaning of ABRAHAM 
RIBICOFF’s experiment. 


TT 


Letter to the Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert copy of a 
letter which I have sent to Secretary of 
State Acheson. The letter~follows: 


FEBRUARY 28, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SECRETARY ACHESON: I should appre- 
ciate it very much if you would find it possi- 
ble to make me conversant with the Gov- 
ernment’s views relative to the rearmament 
of the Arab States by Great Britain. 
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My attention has been called by inter- 
ested citizens of Massachusetts, whose views 
I respect, that the peace of the Near East 
is being threatened and that the war against 
Israel by the neighboring Arab states may 
be renewed as a result of the acquisition by 
the Arab States, particularly Egypt, of large 
quantities of mcdern arms of all kinds, in- 
cluding jet planes, Spitfire planes, Sherman 
tanks, submarines, and battleships. These 
arms are being supplied, as you know, by the 
Government of Great Britain. It is asserted 
that the destruction of the balance of arma- 
ment, as between the State of Israel and its 
Arab neighbors, constitutes a source of en- 
couragement to the Arab governments. 
They have, by reason thereof, assumed an 
intransigent attitude toward Israel's efforts 
to negotiate treaties of peace. 

Moreover, the responsible Arab leaders, as 
well as the Arab press and radio, so it is 
said, make no secret of their intentions to 
renew the war against Israel. They speak 
constantly and publicly of a “second round.” 
The inflammable utterances of the Arab 
official spokesmen, no doubt, give weight to 
Israel’s apprehension and it may well en- 
danger the peace in the Middle East area— 
“a region the security of which is of great 
importance to the West,” as you well state 
in your letter of January 12, 1950, to Repre- 
sentative Javits. As a direct result of the 
unprecedented delivery of arms by Great 
Britain ‘to Egypt; Iraq; Syria, Transjordan, 
and Lebanon, an armament race between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors is now in full 
swing which, in itself, is bound to create an 
explosive situation—the very thing which 
our Government is endeavoring to avoid. 

Indeed, no one is in a position to guar- 
antee that the warlike statements by the 
Arab leadership and the provocative pro- 
nouncements on the radio and in the press 
calling for a war of revenge against Israel are 
merely intended for domestic consumption. 
Should the Arabs carry out their threats and 
the war be resumed against Israel, then it 
would be too late for anyone to extinguish 
the conflagration, which is capable of spread- 
ing into other sections of the world. Hence 
Israel has reason to be jittery. Therefore it 
is compelled, as a matter of self-defense, to 
strengthen itself militarily and thus consume 
its financial resources for the protection of 
its security. These resources would other- 
wise have been employed for sound economic 
and constructive objectives for the purpose 
of rehabilitating the hundreds of thousands 
of the DP’s who came to Israel in search for 
peace and security. 

In the aforesaid letter to Representative 
JAVITS you state: 

“Arms shipments to the Arab states and 
Israel should be limited to those necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining internal law 
and order by the government concerned in 
the legitimate exercse of constituted au- 
thority, and for the purpose of providing for 
reasonable requirements of self-defense.” 

Both the amount of arms as well as the 
kind of arms that are being shipped to the 
Arab states cannot be said to be limited to 
the maintenance of law and order internally. 
If the policy of your Department with refer- 
ence to the rearmament of the Arabs is to be 
dictated by the security of the Middle East 
area, which might be attacked by a third 
power, then Israel, say many interested cit- 
izens of Massachusetts, is entitled to be the 
beneficiary of that policy and receive similar 


arms. By the delivery of arms to Israel in 
similar quantity and kind, the balance of 
armament between it and the neighboring 


Arab states would be maintained. 

I am persuaded that, in the event of any 
aggressive act by a third power in the Middle 
East, Israel may well be counted as a faithful 
ally, and it is, therefore, worthy of no less 
consideration than the Arab peoples. 
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As you well know, American citizens of 
Jewish faith are contributing vast sums of 
money to Israel for the immigration, settle- 
ment, and rehabilitation of hundreds of 
thousands of the Jewish DP’s of Europe and 
other parts of the world. They are deeply 
concerned about the security of Israel. 

I would appreciate your reply to the con- 
tentions of my constituents. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH W. MarTIN, Jr. 





A Blow at the Two-Party System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the feeling in opposition to the Lodge 
formula for dividing each State’s elec- 
toral votes in exact proportion to the 
popular vote is causing great apprehen- 
sion among the citizens of New York 
State. It is a proposal, of course, to 
surrender the affairs of the Nation to 
a one-party system. It will make a few 
of the large States the tax-paying slaves 
of a party which is now dominated by a 
group of reckless spenders and wastrels. 

I am taking the liberty of inserting in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted, 
two editorials from the Buffalo Evening 
News, one dated February 20, 1950, and 
the other February 25, 1950: 


[From the Buffalo Evening News of February 
25, 1950] 


WHY NOT A DIRECT POPULAR VOTE? 


When applied to past presidential elections, 
the so-called Lodge formula for dividing up 
each State’s electoral votes in exact propor- 
tion to the popular vote produces some 
mighty queer arithmetic. 

For example, the 16 States carried by Gov- 
ernor Dewey in 1948 gave him a total of 189 
electoral votes under the present system. 
But under the proposed Lodge amendment— 
already approved by the Senate and now 
pending before the House—Mr. Dewey's total 
margin over President Truman in all these 
16 States combined would have amounted to 
6.9 electoral votes. Yet the Trunmran margin 
over Dewey in Texas alone would have 
amounted to 9.4 electoral votes. The one- 
party State of Texas, in other words, was 
more than enough to offset the combined 
Dewey margin in all the States he carried. 

Yet in the face of such incongruities as 
this, the Lodge amendment is put forth on 
the contention that it would practically give 
us a direct popular vote for President— 
wholly ignoring the ‘act that every New York 
vote would have about one-sixth the weight 
of a Nevada vote. 

We agree with many of the Lodge amend- 
ment’s supporters that the President of the 
United States, being a national Officer re- 
sponsible to all the people, should be elected 
directly by the people. But we cannot agree 
that the devious Lodge formula would give 
us such a system, or even move in that direc- 
tion. he Ohio Congressman who dubbed it 
“a fine racket for southern Democrats” is 
much too close to the truth for comfort. 

If a popular vote is wanted, why not pro- 
vide it in a straightforward way? The only 
possible justification for this clumsy alter- 
native is expediency: since the small States 
already have a disproportionate weight of 
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electoral votes, it is not thought likely that 
they would ratify an amendment which de- 
prived them of it. 

What this overlooks, however, is that this 
supposed advantage of the small States is in 
reality a disadvantage. So long as elections 
depend on carrying the “key” States, the 
small States can be sure their favorite sons 
and favorite issues will get little play by 
either party. A direct popular vote, far from 
disadvantaging them, would extend Presi- 
dential “availability” in every part of the 
country and make one State’s voters just as 
important as any other. 

Electoral reform is long overdue. But li! 
Congress is at last on the verge of proposing 
one, why not make it a real reform—a direct 
Nation-wide popular vote for President and 
Vice President? That kind of proposition 
could stand on its merits before every legis- 
lature, and its ratification would give us in 
fact the “people’s choice” for President— 
which is much more than can be said for the 
Lodge amendment. 


[From Buffalo Evening News of February 20, 
1950] 
QUIRKS IN THE LODGE FORMULA 

In seeking to improve our constitutiona) 
system of electing Presidents, Congress is 
trying to meet at least three distinct ob- 
jections to the present method. First, the 
electoral college is an anachronism and ought 
to be abolished. Second, the present system 
of throwing an; election to the House of 
Representatives when no candidate has a 
majority of electoral votes presents the con- 
stant danger of a serious constitutional crisis. 
Third, the electoral vote system is not a true 
measure of national sentiment and ought to 
be modified in the direction of an out-and- 
out popular vote. 

The so-called Lodge amendment, which 
recently passed the Senate and now is pend- 
ing before the House, tries to meet all three 
objections in a single cure-all formula. We 
heartily concur in its objectives, but confess 
to serious misgivings about the formula 
chosen for attaining them. 

As to abolishing the electoral college, the 
easiest way to do that is simply to abolish 
it, by letting everyone vote directly for Pres- 
ident instead of indirectly for a presidential 
elector. Each State could still cast all its 
electoral votes for the successful candidates, 
but the Lodge plan would change this to have 
the electoral votes split in proportion to the 
popular vote. 

As to the danger of a constitutional crisis 
under the present system, this is real and 
serious. If no candidate gets an electoral 
majority, the House (with each State dele- 
gation having a single vote) must choose 
from among the top three. Unless a major- 
ity of the State delegations can agree by 
January 20 (when the presidential term be- 
gins), the Vice President-elect (chosen by 
the Senate) would fill the vacancy. The 
whole system is an invitation to chicanery, 
corruption, or worse. 

But that, too, could be corrected easily 
enough, through an afterthought clause in 
the Lodge amendment. It provides for con- 
gressional interference only when the lead- 
ing candidate has less than 40 percent of the 
total electoral vote. In that case, the whole 
membership of Congress (House and Senate) 
would choose between the two highest can- 
didates. In this respect, the Lodge amend- 
ment is a distinct improvement over the 
present system. 

As for moving in the direction of a straight- 
out popular vote, however, it is hard to see 
how the Lodge plan offers much improve- 
ment at all. It purports to do this by 
splitting each State’s electoral votes instead 
of giving them all to the candidate who 
carries that particular State. The reason for 
this cumbersome alternative to a direct 
popular vote is obvious, an amendment needs 





to be ratified by 36 States, and this one is 
frankly a compromise to lure the small 
States. 

But if so, why are the big ones supporting 
it? That is something a number of Sena- 
tors, including Tarr, of Ohio, simply couldn't 
understand. For the Lodge plan not only 
would deprive the large States of their special 
prominence in presidential elections, but it 
would greatly amplify the voice of the one. 
party States. New York would have no im.- 
portance at all, since the two parties’ normal 
vote here would very nearly cancel out. But 
a single one-party State like Georgia or Ver- 
mont might yield an electoral margin bigger 
than either party could hope to offset in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio combined. 
And since most one-party States are in the 
Democratic South, the Lodge system would 
put the Republicans at a substantial disad- 
vantage right off the bat. 

The proposed plan, in short, would not 
give us a direct popular vote, but would 
simply shift the emphasis from one extreme 
to the other—from the key States where the 
parties are in close balance, to the one-party 
States, mainly in the solid South. The 
United States News and World Report has 
calculated that four Republican Presidents— 
Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, and McKinley— 
would have lost out under the Lodge plan 
because of this factor. 

Before submitting any such amendment 
to the States, therefore, it would seem par- 
ticularly incumbent on the Congressmen 
from the big States—especially the Repub- 
licans—to be very sure they know what 
they’re doing to themselves. Senator Tarr 
has flashed a warning that should put them 
on guard: “I cannot understand Republi- 
cans voting for a system which is unsound 
in theory and fatal to the hopes of Republican 
success in any close election.” 





Educating Poland’s Youth for Russian 
Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a speech 
by Prof. Donald E. Super, of Columbia 
University, on the subject of educating 
Poland’s youth for Russian expansion: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF ATTORNEY STEPHEN 
5. SOJA 


Ladies and gentlemen, our speaker has 
chosen for his topic Educating Poland's 
Youth for Russian Expansion. He presents a 
detailed description of what is happening to 
Polish youth under Communist indoctrina- 
tion and what it means to the future not only 
of Poland, but the rest of Europe ~nd the 
west. 

Our speaker was born in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
in 1910. He received his elementary educa- 
tion in New York, attended secondary schools 
in Poland and Switzerland, and was gradu- 
ated from Oxford University with bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. Columbia University 
bestowed upon him the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. During the last war he served 
as an aviation psychologist, leaving the Air 
Corps with the rank of major. He taught 
for 4 years at Clark University and in sum- 
mer schools throughout the country includ- 
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ing Harvard. At present he is professor of 
educational psychology at Columbia Univer- 
sity. As a psychologist he is regarded as 
among the leaders in this country. 

I consider it an honor to present to you a 
recorded address by Prof. Donald E. Super, 
of Columbia University. 


EDUCATING POLAND’S YOUTH FOR RUSSIAN 
EXPANSION 


To graduate from high school in Poland 
today a boy or girl must pass an examination 
in which his social and political views are 
appraised by representatives of the Govern- 
ment-controlled political parties and trade- 
unions. This means that unless he has, or 
skillfully makes believe that he has, accepted 
the Communist doctrines prescribed by the 
Soviet-controlled Government, he cannot 
graduate from high school. And it goes with- 
out saying that, if he cannot graduate from 
high school, most training and positions 
which might lead to executive or professional 
employment are closed to him. In one dis- 
trict, that of Katowice, 2 years ago 30 per- 
cent of the candidates for the matura or high 
school diploma were failed because of “‘so- 
cial unpreparedness,” high-sounding name 
for lack of sympathy with communism and 
Soviet Russia. 

How can such things happen in Poland, 
with her traditions of intellectual freedom? 
The answer is clear, for in May 1947 Minister 
of Education Skrzeszewski (a Russian-trained 
Communist), said: “Reforms are needed to 
allot Marxism a more worthy place among 
the sciences.” Accordingly a great many dif- 
ferent steps are being taken to insure “a 
more worthy place,” that is a monopoly, for 
Marxism. 

For example: in the ancient Jagiellonian 
University of Cracow three new chairs have 
been established, one in Marxian economics, 
one in Poland and the modern world from 
the Marxian viewpoint, and one in the his- 
tory of social movements and revolutions. 
While the shortage of safely indoctrinated 
and docile professors has made it necessary 
to appoint one man, a Professor Sieradzki, to 
two of these chairs, their creation is an in- 
dication of the Communist Party’s determi- 
nation to indoctrinate at every level. There 
is evidence, too, that the shortage of Com- 
munist and fellow-traveling professors may 
not last too long, as there has been an in- 
flux of academically unprepared and intel- 
lectually unqualified, but Communist-led 
young men and women into the universities. 
They have been sent there by the party in 
response to demands for more students will- 
ing to learn what the party feels they should 
learn. One bit of evidence: university en- 
rolilment in the 28 institutions of prewar Po- 
land equalled 48,000 students per year, where- 
as today, with fewer students in the academic 
and technical secondary schools, there are 
twice as many students (102,000) in twice 
as Many universities (60). 

Another bit of evidence: according to the 
Official newspaper last summer, the exami- 
nations for admission to the universities are 
not difficult, but it is necessary that candi- 
dates supply certificates from local author- 
ities concerning their social background and 
work in Communist organizations in order 
that they be eligible to take the exams. To 
pass the examinations, one must show fur- 
ther evidence of “class-consciousness and 
economic maturity, and of understanding of 
the role of the Soviet Union in the fight for 
the liberation of nations from the capital- 
ist yoke.” This is another way of saying that 
in order to get into the universities one need 
only be a pro-Russian Communist. Thus the 
Soviet-controlled government insures in- 
struction of the proper doctrines, by properly 
indoctrinated professors, to properly recep- 
tive students. 

But these are by no means the only steps 
being taken to bring Polish education in 


line with Russian. A great variety of special 
events are planned and staged with great 
fanfare. Last November included a Pavlov 
Week, in which a delegation of Soviet biolo- 
gists toured Poland to lecture at the uni- 
versities and educational centers on the cur- 
rently approved biological concepts. So- 
called festivals of Soviet film, plays, and 
the like are staged, featuring Russian pro- 
ductions in theaters, schools, and even in 
the streets, in order to carry indoctrination 
to the school child and to the man in the 
street. World Student Week provided an 
occasion when university and technical insti- 
tute students had publicly to demonstrate 
their unity with the Communist students of 
the world, or risk dismissal from the uni- 
versities because of “social unpreparedness.” 

The campaign for thought control has, as 
case of Hitlerite Germany, reached the 
textbooks used at all educational levels. Al- 
though 3 years ago a member of Parlia- 
ment dared to protest that the textbook re- 
vision then going on was handicapping the 
schools by forcing them to operate without 
books, they underwent still another revision 
last year in order to bring them in line with 
further changes in doctrine and interpre- 
tation—this has been true especially of his- 
tory and biology. Thus the 6 year plan for 
communizing Polish thought moves ahead. 

With the universities training Commu- 
nists to be future teachers, with textbooks 
rewritten to conform to current ideology, 
there are still the presently employed teach- 
ers to consider: they, too, must be Com- 
munists or, failing a sufficient supply of 
these, fellow travelers. Last summer several 
thousand school teachers, compelled to take 
special vacation courses in Marxian ideology, 
were told that they must prove their alle- 
giance to it during tHe current year in order 
to be reappointed next year. With children 
trained to think that spying on elders is a 
praiseworthy activity, checking up on the 
teachers is easy. 

But sole reliance is not being placed on an 
older generation of basically non-Communist 
teachers in the publi¢e schools while waiting 
for a new generation of teachers to be 
trained, the so-called Society of Children’s 
Friends has at its disposal large sums of 
money which are being spent on atheistic 
schools and on summer camps, staffed by 
trusted teachers, in the apparent hope that 
they will produce a less-adulterated crop of 
young Communists than the regular schools. 

This does not mean that the public schools 
have less pressure on them to indoctrinate. 
Quite the contrary. On Stalin’s birthday, 
for example, surprisingly similar messages 
from Polish children were read in chorus in 
the public schools and at meetings, hailing 
Stalin as “the culture and joy of youth * * * 
the leader and teacher and friend of all the 
suffering and oppressed,” like the crocodile 
in Kipling’s Jungle Book who was flatter- 
ingly called the protector of the poor by all 
the weaker animals who feared he would 
eat them. School children were forced to 
write letters to Stalin, uniformly beginning 
with “I, a child of democratic Poland, on the 
day of your seventieth birthday, want to ex- 
press, in my humble letter, my gratitude to 
you.” But then the so-called spontaneous 
demonstration organized from Moscow is an 
old story in the history of communism. 

The number of nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens, for example, has increased three- 
fold, their enrollments have quadrupled, 
since prewar days. That figure, taken at face 
value, sounds splendid—until one examines 
what is back of it. We should remember 
that it is the carly years which are the most 
formative, and that there has been a steady 
drive for the employment of ycung women in 
construction work: if the children are in kin- 
dergarten they can be indoctrinated and the 
mothers can work. Declines in enrollment 
in elementary schools and in high schools 
confirm the interpretation by showing that 
the Communist government is not interested 
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in a truly educated populace. The fact that 
enrollment in so-called vocational schools, 
which are now in effect mere apprentice- 
training institutions, is five times the pre- 
war level, shows that what the party wants 
is not thinkers but producers: modern can- 
non-fodder. 

But education, the Communists well know, 
is not something that takes place solely in 
schools. Accordingly all youth organiza- 
tions have been taken over, some primarily 
for indoctrination purposes, and some pri- 
marily as a means of recruiting free labor, 
but all partly with both of these objectives 
in mind. The Scouts, the YMCA, and such 
organizations have been taken over and 
merged with the so-callec Association of 
Polish Youth (the equivalent of the Russian 
Komsomol) and the Service for Poland (a 
semimilitary organization). Political and 
atheistic training, anti-American indoctri- 
nation, spying on elders, and construction 
work are their principal activities. 

The Soviet-controlled government recog- 
nizes tco that education is not all formal 
or organized. Therefore, the Christmas toys 
of a year ago were criticized as reactionary 
and capitalistic, and this Christmas was 
one of toys in which dwarfs worked for the 
6-year pian, games came with pictures of 
Stalin and Bierut, and picture bocks dealt 
with subjects such as world revolution. 

The rapid rate of change, and the many 
fronts on which it is being pushed by a coun- 
try with limited resources, make it clear 
that Soviet Russia and her satellites con- 
sider youth the principal objective of com- 
munization; if they are adequately indoctri- 
nated, their countries will scon be safe tools 
for Soviet Russia. It is in the indoctrina- 
tion of youth that Russia is consolidating 
her territorial gains in World War II. It is 
only obvious, then, that if we in America 
do not want to stand by and see Russia turn 
a substantial part of the world against us, 
we must show an active concern for what 
is happening to youth in the satellite coun- 
tries, and in particular to the youth of a 
country such as Poland, which was the first 
and last to resist Soviet-Russian aggression. 
That young Poland still reaches out to us 
for help despite the disillusionment of Yalta 
and of the wars and uprising is made amply 
clear by the fact that courses in English are 
much more popular in Poland today than 
are the all-but-compulsory courses in Rus- 
sian; at the University of Warsaw last fall, 
for instance, 114 enrolled for the study of 
English while only 11 signed up for Russian. 
What a straw to grasp at, courses in English, 
when what is desired is normal intellectual 
and social intercourse with the free western 
world; grammar, when what is needed is a 
way of life; words, when their very mean- 
ing is being changed and “democracy” has 
become a synonym for totalitarianism. 





Address of Hon. Carl T. Durham, of 
North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of February 21, our colleague, 
the Honorable Cart T. DurHam, of North 
Carolina, delivered a very able and time- 
ly address to the North Carolina Demo- 
cratic Club, of Washington, and I take 
great pleasure in presenting this well- 
prepared speech, and I hope very much 
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that it will be read and appreciated 
fully. 

From the vantage point of the vice 
chairmanship of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, our col- 
league has discussed with gravity and 
wise understanding the perils we face in 
this atomic age. He has pointed out 
the inevitability of an atomic warfare 
race in view of the adamant attitude of 
the Kremlin in not being willing to as- 
sume the obligations which UN control, 
ownership, and inspection of world 
atomic installatiéns would require. Our 
colleague has indicated the tragedy of 
the possible deprivation to our people 
of the marvelous possibilities of peace- 
time utilization of our rapidly growing 
atomic knowledge, if we are forced to 
concentrate wholly on atomic weapons 
of war. The honorable Member frankly 
concludes that the only way out of the 
atomic dilemma is to induce the Krem- 
lin to agree to international control, and 
until such agreement is reached, he real- 
istically admits that in planning our 
atomic energy program we must look 
first to our military defenses, at the same 
time continuing our untiring efforts to 
persuade Russia to see the light. Our 
colleague insists that we cannot permit 
a lag in development of atomic energy 
for peacetime applications. The pro- 
gram, he states, must go forward on this 
twofold basis. 

There is no note of hysteria in our 
colleague’s discussion, nor is there mani- 
fest any spirit of defeatism. He says, 
and I quote, ‘““‘We must calmly but reso- 
lutely guard our ramparts and keep our 
powder dry.” 

The honorable Member warns against 
erecting barriers of secrecy between our 
people and the atomic-energy program. 
Rather, he believes, we should concen- 
trate on positive achievement. We must 
not stifle the spirit of investigation and 
scientific inquiry and erect an iron cur- 
tain of our own. Our colleague is a 
trained scientist, and he knows the dan- 
gers of stifling scientific investigation 
and the free spirit of scientific research. 

Throughout his calm and judicious 
statement runs a thread of approval of 
the steps taken by our President, Harry 
S. Truman, upon whom has devolved the 
stupendous task of the atomic decisions 
from Hiroshima to the H-bomb. Our 
colleague believes our President has 
made wise and inevitable decisions in 
the face of circumstances, and he de- 
scribes the President’s most recent re- 
sponsibility in arriving at the decision 
to proceed with the hydrogen bomb. 

In my opinion, our colleague has made 
an excellent and inspirational statement 
on a matter of the gravest import to the 
American people, and I know that every 
Member will profit by its perusal. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking to you tonight as 
Democrats, being members of a political 
party that has set our policy continuously 
since 1933, I desire to point out to you during 
the first half of this twentieth century, the 
Democratic Party has been charged with the 
responsibility for more than 24 years—8 years 
under Woodrow Wilson, 12 years under 
Franklin Roosevelt, and more than 4 years 
under President Harry Truman. This period 
has produced surprise upon surprise, and 
now presently the atomic age. We as a party 
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have received dose after dose of tension with 
monotonous repetition. So it is necessary 
that we guard ourselves of not becoming 
overexcitable. The Democratic Party has 
had to take over every crisis in the first half 
of this century. Now it becomes necessary 
that we make the people of the world aware 
of our genuineness of what we are doing. 
The duration of the Democratic Party has 
been long and honorable, but the duration 
is not so important as the donations that we 
make as a political party. We are seeking 
today a peaceful world, but we are not seek- 
ing peace without honor and we never will. 
There is no doubt that Russia is building a 
formidable military machine in the hands 
of an absolute small group of men who 
would destroy us if opportunity offered, and 
for that reason our present leader, President 
Truman, has deemed it imperative to build 
a strong defense. 

The pressure which is building up for a 
conference of some sort with the Soviet 
Union, in my opinion, is dangerous. It would 
immediately place us in a position of despair 
and defeatism. 

When, in mid-1945, atomic bombs fell upon 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and brought the 
Pacific war to an abrupt close, most Amer- 
icans thought the ultimate in instruments of 
destruction had arrived. Men talked of the 
absolute weapon; it seemed that nothing 
could surpass the power of the atomic bomb. 

Now matters appear different, and still 
more startling. 

Four weeks ago the President gave the 
go-ahead signal on the hydrogen bomb. 
There is good reason to think that a single 
such bomb could destroy any city in the 
world. The scientists are confident that it 
can be built. And if we can make one, we 
must assume the Soviet Union can, too. The 
Russians broke our atomic monopoly only 4 
short years after Hiroshima. 

I can assure you that the President said 
“Yes” to the hydrogen bomb only with the 
greatest reluctance, and because he could not 
afford to say “No.” Picture, if you will, the 
dilemma that confronted him. To say “Yes” 
to the super bomb was to authorize develop- 
ment of a weapon which, if uncontrolled, 
may ultimately destroy civilization. But to 
say “No” was to invite the possible destruc- 
tion of both America and all those nations 
now joined with us in seeking a world of 
freedom and abundance. Nothing in the 
record of the Kremlin suggests either in- 
ability to make the hydrogen bomb, or re- 
luctance to use it if a tempting opportunity 
were offered. 

Therefore, the President’s decision was cor- 
rect—and, under today’s circumstances, it 
was inevitable. 

But why was the President faced with such 
a cruel choice? We must turn to Moscow 
for the answer. Mr. Acheson, speaking for 
the President, is right, in my opinion, in his 
theory that he must keep himself in a strong 
situation for future negotiations, and I point 
out to you press conferences where President 
Truman and our State Department plainly 
made it known that we have not closed the 
door as many columnists and other people 
would have you believe. 

Over 3% years ago, the United States 
offered the world a plan that would harness 
the atom for man’s good. Bernard Baruch, 
as representative for our President, stood 
before the United Nations and announced 
that we were willing to give up our atomic 
monopoly, to share our secrets, to admit UN 
inspectors to our installations, to put our 
plants under UN ownership and control. In 
return, we asked only freedom from the fear 
of atomic attack—we asked only that the 
Soviet Union and every other country under- 
take similar obligations. All the free world 
agreed to our offer being generous and sound. 
Only Russia and her satellites opposed it—as 
they still do today. 





President Truman, at his weekly press 
conference on February 16, said, with great 
emphasis, that this country is wide open to 
any peaceful overtures, including the inter- 
national control of atomic energy, through 
all its embassies and the machinery of the 
United Nations. On February 13, Mr. John 
D. Hickerson, Assistant Secretary of State, 
also said the United States is willing at any 
time to sit down and talk with Russia in the 
United Nations on international control of 
atomic energy, and you recall that Russia 
has offered no control proposal since June 
1947. Mr. Hickerson said in his press con- 
ference that the Soviet Government alone is 
blocking plans for world control of atomic 
energy. Mr. Jacob H. Malik, Soviet delegate 
to the United Nations, issued a statement 
on February 12, after his walk out of the six- 
power consultative body of the UNAEC, and 
gave as his excuse the unwillingness of the 
West to oust National China. Our State De- 
partment at that time made it known that 
regardless of the Chinese matter, we were 
prepared to continue negotiations and talks 
on internaitonal control of atomic energy. 
Mr. Hickerson said what this country wanted 
is an agreement on atomic energy but Rus- 
sia has continued to use every excuse to block 
negotiations on some type of control of this 
dreadful weapon. 

Now we find ourselves facing the prospect 
of an atomic armaments race. 

But such a prospect represents only half 
of the tragedy. The other half lies in this: 
Moscow’s refusal to accept a just control 
scheme deprives mankind of the untold bene- 
fits that might follow if all the genius and 
treasure now being expended on atomic 
weapons for self-defense were turned instead 
to harnessing the atom for man’s well-being. 

As you know, our Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is constantly developing the peacetime 
applications of atomic energy. Of course, 
we should not be Utopian in our hopes. The 
day when an “atomic pill” will heat your 
house for a year, or send your auto across the 
country is not in sight. 

But much progress has been recorded, and 
even more is to be anticipated. In medicine, 
for instance, the use of radioactive “tracers” 
brings closer the date when cancer will be 
conquered. In agriculture, atomic research 
offers the prospect of greatly increased crop 
yields and resistance to plant diseases. In 
industry, experiments now being conducted 
with new types of power-generating plants 
hold out the possibility of driving turbines 
and dynamos through atomic energy. Fur- 
thermore, the time is not too far distant 
when the split atom will propel ocean-going 
ships. 

Now suppose that instead of being forced, 
in self-defense, to build atomic and hydrogen 
bombs we could go all-out in developing the 
medical, agricultural, and industrial uses of 
atomic energy. Such a program might 
change and immeasurably improve the pat- 
terns of our existence. 

That we cannot now go all-out in exploit- 
ing the atom for peace represents not only 
America’s tragedy but the world’s. The im- 
poverished Russian people, the starving and 
disease-ridden millions of Asia and Africa— 
their loss is at least as great as ours. 

What is the way out of this atomic di- 
lemma? If we are to be frank and realistic, 
we must conclude that there is only one way 
out—inducing the men of the Kremlin to 
agree to an effective international control 
plan. Until such an agreement is reached, 
our very existence as a nation demands that 
in planning our atomic energy program we 
look first of all to our military defenses. 

I confess that I see no easy method of per- 
suading the Kremlin to accept a plan which 
it has consistently rejected for almost 4 years. 
Yet we must keep trying. We must continue 
to explore every avenue that may lead to a 
dependable and worth-while agreement, 











It also disturbs me to read newspaper 
tatements—some of them issued by scien- 


s 
tists—suggesting that we retreat from real- 


jsm and pin our hopes to some scheme or 
other that could succeed only if all men, and 
particularly the Communists, were com- 


pletely enlightened and unselfish. The 
scientists have been instrumental in creating 
the difficult situation in which we find our- 
selves today. I think they should call upon 
the same realism and objectivity that guides 
them in the laboratory to help us find a work- 
able solution to our political problems— 
rather than confusing the issue, as a few of 
them do, with impractical ideas and propo- 
sals that lead, not to a better world, but to 
greater danger for the free countries of the 
world. 

While we are striving for atomic peace, 
along the path that our President has rightly 
taken ever since Hiroshima, we must calmly 
put resolutely guard our ramparts and keep 
our powder dry. We must keep our defenses 
in such a state of readiness that no aggressor 
will be offered the prospect of a quick and 
easy victory. We must work to maintain our 
lead in both the peacetime and military ap- 
plication of atomic energy. 

This lead, of course, is not assured us 
merely by allotting a given number of dol- 
lars to our atomic program. We must choose 
between alternatives, and allocate our re- 
sources of brain power, money, and mate- 
rials, so as to secure the greatest return on 
our investment. This often involves real 
problems of choice. How, for example, 
should we ration our scientific economy— 
our supply of available scientific experts— 
so as to press ahead not only with improved 
atomic bombs, not only with hydrogen 
bombs, but also with atom-powered ships 
and atom-powered industry? Can we pur- 
sue all these programs at full speed with 
the technical talent at hand? If not, which 
programs should take priority? 

We must also be sure that in our under- 
standable eagerness to reap immediate bene- 
fits we do not neglect pure research. We 
must not, that is, allow the well of funda- 
mental knowledge to run dry. Here I think 
especially of our university students—our 
young biologists, chemists, and physicists. 
Let us remember that our real security and 
prosperity derive not so much from our nat- 
ural resources—although for these we may 
be thankful—as from the skills and knowl- 
edge and imagination of free Americans. 

We are in a race to develop brains as well 
as the race to develop bombs and reactors. 

Your representatives, and all those work- 
ing on atomic energy, are very much aware 
of these problems. They are also aware that 
no small group of men—no matter how dili- 
gent or how dedicated to our national wel- 
fare—can determine by itself how atomic 
energy can best be used to promote our twin 
objectives of security and prosperity. They 
are further aware of the imperative need for 
the criticism and cooperation of an informed 
citizenry. 

That is why we must exercise the greatest 
caution in erecting barriers of secrecy be- 
tween the people and their atomic energy 
program. 

Of course, we cannot afford to forget about 
Klaus Fuchs, the British scientist now on 
trial for divulging atomic secrets to the 
Soviet Union. Of course, we want to guard 
against future leaks, and we want to im- 
prove our security measures if impartial 
examination finds them wanting. But let 
us not be stampeded by the Fuchs revela- 
tions into a disastrous effort to achieve 
security more through secrecy than through 
Pp sitive achievement. Not only would 
this imperil our democratic institutions: it 
would gravely jeopardize our atomic pro- 
gram for military purposes. The continuing 
success of that program depends on the 
greatest possible interchange of ideas and 
information between our scientists. 
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Science does not take congenially to com- 
partments or boundaries. The iron curtain 
hinders Russian scientists from participating 
in that intellectual cross-fertilization on 
which the growth of scentific knowledge de- 
pends. The Soviet iron curtain is a tragedy 
both for the Russian people and for the 
world. We must not compound this trag- 
edy by needlessly erecting curtains of our 
own. 

Let us always keep first things first in our 
minds. Let us realize that the liberation of 
the latent power of the scientific mind awaits 
the end of bombs and the beginning of world 
cooperation through an effective control 
plan. Keeping our atomic defenses in order 
can only buy us time. We must use that 
time to work and struggle for the day when 
international control enables us to realize 
the true promise of the atom. 





Is There Room in the Poorhouse for 
149,000,000 People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Pittsford (N. Y.) Post of February 
2, 1950: 


IS THERE ROOM IN THE POORHOUSE FOR 
149,000,000 PEOPLE? 


In 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
presidential candidate, had this 
about Government spending: 

“Any Government, like any family, can 
for a year spend a little more than it earns. 
But you and I know that a continuance of 
that habit means the poorhouse.” 

Those words. important 17 years ago, have 
even greater significance today. Why? Be- 
cause in every year since 1932 (with the ex- 
ception of the two fiscal years immediately 
following the war) our Federal Government 
has spent more than it has collected. 

In 1932, our Federal Government spent $4,- 
500,000,000. For the fiscal year of 1950, it 
is estimated that our Federal Government 
will spend ten times that amount—$45,000,- 
000,000. 

To give you an idea of just how much 
money this is, consider these facts: 

1. If everyone in the United States cashed 
in all his life-insurance policies, the total 
would amount to $44,000,000,000. This would 
not be enough money to run the Govern- 
ment for 1 year. 

2. If every urban home owner in this 
country sold his home, the total would 


then a 
to say 


amount to $30,000,000,000. That’s just 
enough to run the Government for 8 
months. 


3. If every farmer in this country sold his 
farm, farm equipment, and livestock, the 
total would amount to $25,000,000,000. The 
Government could not run for 7 months on 
that amount of money. 

These facts put a new light on the stag- 
gering size of our Federal Government's 
planned $45,000,000,000 expenditure for the 
fiscal year of 1950. And remember, this ex- 
cessive spending is in the face of a national 
debt of more than $250,000,000,000. 

Isn't it as true today as it was in 1932 that 
“a continuance of that habit means the 
poorhouse’”’? 

Just what are you doing to end excessive 
spending by our Federal Government? Have 
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you written your Congressman? Have you 
discussed the problem with your business 
associates, your friends, your employees? 

Let’s make sure our Representatives in 
Government know how we at home feel about 
the continuance of a habit that means the 
poorhouse. 

The time for action is now. 

—Automotive News. 





When Good Intentions Are Bad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
Longmont (Colo.) Times-Call of Wednes- 
day, January 11, 1950: 


WHEN GOOD INTENTIONS ARE BAD 


All of us have heard that the road to hell 
is paved with good intentions, but who ever 
wrote it failed to say where those go who 
paved it. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the well-meaning perverter of truth, the be- 
trayer of those whom he loves, and the de- 
stroyer of that which he seeks to build are 
judged by their intentions or by the results 
of their actions—when the Great Judge 
renders his final verdict. 

We need not answer that question here, 
but it is important to know that motives, 
no matter how good, cannot prevent opera- 
tion of the law of cause and effect. 

The doctor who mistakenly prescribes ar- 
senic to cure heart trouble does not thereby 
prevent the poison from killing his patient, 
no matter how earnest his hopes that the pa- 
tient get well. 

The architect does not prevent destruction 
of the house he builds if he ignores the laws 
of physics in trying to save money for his 
client. 

The teacher who loves his students does 
not thereby change the laws of psychology 
which wreck the boy who is mistakenly 
taught to rely entirely upon others. 

So with the political and economic poli- 
cies of a nation. We know that the Com- 
munist wants to destroy capitalism and 
thereby tear down the prosperous economic 
structure which we have built in the United 
States. He wants to set up government con- 
trol over our lives and subjugate the individ- 
ual to the state. He sees Jesus of Nazareth 
with his gospel of love as the mortal enemy 
of Karl Marx with his doctrine of class hate. 

But the Communist is too wise to attack 
in the open with clear avowal of his real 
purpose. He makes the attack in the name 
of democracy and humanitarianism, seeking 
to enlist for his fell purposes the aid of the 
very elements he seeks to destroy. 

And so, many a devout church member, 
or worker for good, accepts the extravagant 
spending and accumulation of public debt as 
means to foster the welfare of individuals 
less fortunate than himself, and to provide 
easy help for the projects he would serve. 
He does this out of love for his fellow men, 
to es’ablish the reign of plenty for all men 
on earth. 

But, whether the purpose behind the ex- 
travagant spending, subsidies, Government 
control and piling up of debts be to wreck 
the capitalistic system quickly, as is the aim 
of the Communist and his Socislistic pals— 


or whether it be in the name of democracy 
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to promote humanitarian purposes, as is 
the hope of the devout and the good—the 
end result is the same in either case. It 
brings destruction to our traditional Ameri- 
can freedom and self-reliance, the setting up 
of bureaucratic controls which ultimately 
enslave the individual, lower his standard of 
living, and ultimately destroy the church 
itself. 

So the devout church member can become 
fellow traveler to the Communist without 
realizing it, and neither the purity nor the 
nobility of his motives prevents him from 
serving as ally to the destroyers of his coun- 
try and its basic ,treedoms. His methods 
defeat his purpose. 

Sheer love for humanity does not save 
humanity when those who love it use the 
methods that ultimately destroy the objects 
of their love. It then becomes loving be- 
trayal. 


Sir Harry Lauder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Monday, February 28, 
1950: 

THE SCOTTISH MINSTREL 

Sir Harry Lauder made the world hum. He 
led it to sing. “Singing makes you cheery,” 
he said, and he taught the world a score 
of lilting songs that made it deliciously gay. 
The dialect was no obstacle. It came home 
to the dense population of Chinese as readily 
as to the scattered settlers of Australia. He 
was the first Scots comedian to capture 
London. The demand was so great for his 
appearance that he was billed in three thea- 
ters at one time. 

Gifted with a rich baritone voce, Sir Harry 
was as happy in a sentimental song as he 
was in a comic number. This quality the 
public little knew. It was overshadowed by 
his irresistible humor. He was not an imi- 
tator of the Scots. He was a caricaturist. 
He exaggerated types he knew, had seen on 
street corners, had rubbed elbows with on 
the Clyde. He strengthened his characteriza- 
tions, and gave them dramatic values of 
which the originals were bereft. His catchy 
verses—many written by himself—caught all 
the romance of the Clyde in the gloaming. 

Where Burns and Scott left off in litera- 
ture, Sir Harry carried the torch in song. An 
artist to the fingertips, he gaged his audience 
by its response, his devoted wife always help- 
ing in the early days by relaying comments 
made by departing listeners when the show 
was over. 

Sir Harry knew how to get his songs across 
the footlights. He was meticulous in make- 
up, artful in dance steps, lilting in style. He 
worked hard, lived when possible close to the 
theater, and rehearsed an hour before the 
show. He left nothing to chance. The step 
that missed a beat was as carefully engineered 
as the wag of the kilt when he turned a 
corner. He had a keen sense of stage art, 
and capitalized on the value of taking the 
audience into his confidence, 

Once in a while he would prompt his lis- 
teners to tell him what song they would 
like him to sing. When a dozen voices 
shouted a dozen different favorites, he would 
silence his hearers bluntly: “You don’t know 
what you want, so I'll sing Keep Right On to 
the End of the Road.” This was the favorite 
song of the “Scottish minstrel.” It was his 
philosophy, too. 


Hong Kong Court Gives Reds Planes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Burton Crane, from the New York Times: 


HONG KONG COURT GIVES REDS PLANES—DENIES 
RECEIVERSHIP PLEA OF UNITED STATES CONCERN 
FOR 93 FORMER CHINESE NATIONALIST CRAFT— 
INJUNCTIONS ARE LIFTED—SOVEREIGN IMMU- 
NITY CITED BY BENCH—ONLY REGISTRY BARS 
SHIPS’ FLIGHT TO PEIPING 

(By Burton Crane) 

HEonG KONG, February 23.—Under Hong 
Kong Supreme Court decision today, 93 
planes, paid for largely by United States tax- 
payers, are being turned over to the Chinese 
Communist Government. 

Despite the decision, which denied a re- 
ceivership application and vacated two in- 
junctions granted last autumn, the Chinese 
Communists are unable at present to fly the 
planes to their territory. They are not reg- 
istered under Hong Kong laws Thus, some 
time remains for possible action from Wash- 
ington or elsewhere. 

[According to the Associated Press, a 
spokesman for one of the air lines involved, 
said the planes would be flown to Peiping, 
seat of the Chinese Communist Government, 
probably within a week.] 

The case concerned three corporations. 
The largest was the China National Aviation 
Corp., a prewar subsidiary of Pan American 
Airways. It was reincorporated in 1946, with 
the Chinese Nationalist Government taking 
80 percent of the stock by virtue of its con- 
tribution of planes and equipment it received 
from the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, lend lease, and other 
forms of United States aid. 

The second concern, the Central Air Trans- 
port Corp., was owned 100 percent by the Na- 
tionalist Government’s Communications 
Ministry. 

When the Communists began to overrun 
China both companies removed their planes 
to the Kaitak airport in Hong Kong. Eighty 
percent of the Chinese employees of both air 
lines defected to the Communists last No- 
vember 9 and flew away several planes. 

The two corporations asked the protection 
of the British Government, which then still 
recognized the Chinese Nationalist regime. 
The corporations were told they would get 
protection if they first applied for an in- 
junction, according to Richard Heppner, one 
of the lawyers representing Nationalist and 
United States interests in the case. Mr. Hep- 
pner was wartime head of the Office of Stra- 
tegie Services in China and a law partner of 
Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, retired, over- 
all head of the OSS. 

The two Nationalist Government air lines 
asked and got an injunction forbidding the 
defecting employees to touch the planes, 
which include four Skymasters and six 
Convairs. Shortly thereafter the Commu- 
nists got an injunction preventing National- 
ists sympathizers from going near the equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Heppner declared tonight that the 
Americans and the Chinese Nationalists in- 
volved in the case had objected strongly be- 
cause only the second injunction was ever 
enforced. Communists were permitted to 
work on the planes and service them, he said, 
and the British refused to withdraw the air- 
field passes issued to the Communists as em- 
ployees even though they had announced 
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they were no longer connected with the two 
concerns. 

Early last November, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment attempted to extricate itself from 
this dilemma by selling all planes of both 
airlines to Civil Air Transport, Inc., a Dela- 
ware concern formed for that purpose by Maj. 
Gen. Claire L. Chennault and his associate, 
Whiting Willauer, Civil Air Transport de- 
clared in court that it had paid $3,900,000 for 
the planes of the first two companies. 

On January 6 Britain recognized the Chi- 
nese Communist Government shortly after 
inspectors from the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority appeared with an an- 
nouncement that the former Central Air 
Transport and China National Aviation 
planes had been registered by Civil Air 
Transport with the United States Govern- 
ment. They said they wished to inspect the 
planes and place United States markings on 
them. British authorities refused to allow 
them to tamper with the planes. 

Civil Air Transport then filed applications 
with the Hong Kong courts for the appoint- 
ment of receivers for both companies. 

Today, Sir Leslie Gibson, Hong Kong’s Chief 
Justice, handed down a decision declaring 
that the “doctrine of sovereign immunity 
operates to prevent the court from entertain- 
ing an application to appoint a receiver.” 
He also declared that all proper parties were 
not before the court and that the plaintiff 
corporation had not established a sufficiently 
strong case. 

“IT have held that the assets are in posses- 
sion of the Central People’s Government 
(Communists) ,” he said. “If I am wrong in 
this then, in my opinion, they are clearly 
in possession of the corporation—China Na- 
tional Aviation. Neither the Central People’s 
Government nor the corporation is a party 
to these proceedings or has consented to the 
appointment of a receiver.” 

The chief justice dismissed the American 
contention that the Communist Government 
had got possession only through infringing 
the November injunction and declined to 
admit the validity of the minutes of China 
National Aviation of December 31, approving 
the sale to Civil Air Transport. The court 
ordered the plaintiffs to pay $8,000 as costs. 

According to the Nationalists’ intelligence, 
possession of the planes will triple the Com- 
munist air force. 


The Viewpoint of News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., Monday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1950: 

SIN IS NEWS 

There are many folks who charge that 
newspapers print too much about crime. 

From the viewpoint of the news editor's 
desk, anything that is unusual, out of the 
ordinary run of things, fs news. 

Good living is expected. It takes place with 
unexciting regularity. 

Crime is news. A wrongdoing clergyman 
is news, just as railway accident or a plane 
mishap is news. 

No editor would give even a paragraph to 
a railway journey that ended without acci- 
dent. 








Suppose it were not so. Suppose that sin 
were the usual thing and goodness the ex- 
ception. Then if anybody did a good deed 
the reporters would rush to the scene to write 
up the story. We should have such headlines 
as these in huge type: 

“Great sensation. Wild excitement. The 
honesty of a Chicago bank cashier found 
out by accident. Facts incredible. Whole 
city shocked.” 

“startling revelations in New York City. 
An affectionate, faithful mother discovered. 
Astonishing. Report unfortunately con- 
firmed.” 

“Strange reports from Philadelphia. A 
well-known business firm actually meets all 
its obligations. An investigation demanded.” 

“Amazing happenings in Columbus, Ohio. 
A married couple living happily together. 
No reason given. Most extraordinary. Un- 
heard of in this region.” 

“A patriotic politician unmasked in St. 
Louis. No graft found, no chiseling; all rec- 
ords straight. A tough case for the FBI.” 

“Washington City baffled. A church full 
of people listening to a gospel sermon right 
under the nose of the Government. Entire 
city stirred.” 

Yet if we actually read such headlines, we 
should think that the editor had gone off his 
head. Love, fidelity, honesty are the rule, 
and the daily paper proves it. Sin is news. 


EE 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


STATE OF NEW YorK, 
Boarp OF SUPERVISORS OF ERIE County, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 24, 1950. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the County Hall, in the city of Buffalo, on 
the 14th day of February A. D., 1950, a reso- 
lution was adopted, of which the following is 
a true copy: 

“Whereas on May 23,° 1947, January 20, 
1948, and on various occasions over a period 
of years prior thereto, this board of super- 
visors has recorded itself in opposition to 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway; and 

“Whereas the Public Works Committee of 
the United States Congress is preparing for a 
hearing on the St. Lawrence project, to be 
held during the month of February 1950; and 

“Whereas it is still self-evident that the 
proposed seaway, if completed, would 
threaten the economy of the entire State of 
New York, and particularly the Niagara 
frontier; and 

“Whereas the people of this State have in- 
vested large sums of money to provide water 
transportation from Lake Erie to the port of 
New York; and 

“Whereas the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway would cause a serious diversion 
of transportation from the Erie Canal, and 
particularly the port of Buffalo, such diver- 
sion resulting in direct loss of revenues to 
this locality, and further resulting in the 
eventual loss of employment to many of our 
citizens; and 

“Whereas the people of Erie County would 
be called upon through additional Federal 
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taxation to meet the staggering cost of the 
contemplated project; and 

“Whereas such a project is unsound, un- 
warranted, and unnecessary: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
again voice its opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our Representatives in Congress 
and to the Public Works Committee of Con- 
gress.” 

Attest: 

ALForD J. FARLEY, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County. 





Fortieth Anniversary of the Boy Scouts of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by the Rev. 
Rowland F. Nye, rector of St. Thomas’s 
Episcopal Church, Lyndhurst, N. J., on 
the occasion of the fortieth anniversary 
of the Boy Scouts of America, February 
12, 1950: 


A man named George Orwell wrote a book 
last year about the strange world of 1984. 
It was a frightening picture of the cruel 
fate of man in a regimented left-wing police 
state which controls his mind and soul. 

In the world of 1984 the true meaning of 
words had become so utterly distorted that 
they had come to mean their opposite. 
Every citizen had it continually dinned into 
him that war is peace; freedom is slavery; 
ignorance is strength.” The appalling fact 
is that our world seems to be tending in that 
lamentable direction. 

Mr. Orwell’s book is available at our free 
public library, and I commend it to adults. 
It is not enjoyable reading, but we live ina 
world of increasing tensions between democ- 
racy and despotism, and we gain nothing by 
shutting out unpleasant truths which will 
eventually find us and force the choice of 
freedom or slavery. 

Possibly you boys wonder what all this has 
to do with you in 1950, as you celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of Scouting in America 
and the birthday anniversaries of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. It has a 
great deal to do with you, because your 
elders are making day-to-day decisions which 
determine the kind of world you shall in- 
herit as adults; whether the dismal preview 
of Mr. Orwell will become actuality or 
whether the American dream of democracy 
with its basic and fundamental belief in the 
worth, dignity, and significance of each in- 
dividual shall be the shape of your future. 

There is a familiar word which I shall ex- 
amine this morning, a word which is already 
so abused that it may well be added to the 
absurd affirmation that war is peace; freedom 
is slavery; ignorance is strength. I refer 
to the word “tolerance.” If we do not un- 
derstand its true meaning we may come to 
believe the falsity that tolerance is accept- 
ance. 

Before we recall Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s decisions to reject evils which many 
urged be tolerated, let us examine what tol- 
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erance truly means and how it is becoming 
distorted to mean something very different. 

Tolerance implies both a freedom from 
bigotry and a liberal attitude to opinions 
other than one’s own. It applies especially 
to religious and political doctrines. It for- 
bids severity in judging others who hold 
such opinions or doctrines or the imposition 
of any restrictions upon their freedom to 
think as they will. 

This is the 36-inch measure of tolerance 
and the one and only one which must meas- 
ure every individual or group in society. It 
is the basic test for any who demand toler- 
ance: that they grant to others what they de- 
mand for themselves. But we know that it 
doesn’t always work like that. For the past 
36 years particularly, slight-of-hand propa- 
ganda has purposely confused tolerance with 
acceptance, and this confusion has subtly 
permeated the public mind of western civili- 
zation to the extent that the good 36-inch 
measure of tolerance has been shortened to 
something less than 12. 

Every totalitarian group which challenges 
the democratic belief in the worth, dignity, 
and significance of each individual demands 
that its program for restrictions upon free- 
dom must be permitted in the name of toler- 
ance. Those who challenge this travesty of 
tolerance are branded intolerant. Tolerance, 
it is told us, is the acceptance of absolute 
truth, the one and only system of social 
justice, the millennium of heaven on earth— 
each and all masking their plan to destroy 
democracy. Any society which falls for this 
double talk is ripe for the loss of its worth, 
its dignity, and its freedom. 

Tolerance has also come to connote failure 
to resist through indifference or sometimes 
through a desire for peace and harmony. 
Tolerance thus becomes appeasement on the 
installment plan, whose final payment is loss 
of freedom. 

No man in colonial America more de- 
voutly desired peace and harmony than Col. 
George Washington; he possessed wealth, a 
magnificent estate; but he risked the hang- 
man’s noose by his intolerance of the im- 
position of unjust restrictions upon the 
colonists. He knew that ties of acquaint- 
ance and bonds of friendship would strain 
or break in the struggle, yet he pledged his 
life, his fortune and his sacred honor. 

Abraham Lincoln, a man of charity and 
compassion, grew in political stature as he 
sharpened the national debate between 
feudalistic slavery and a Federal Union of 
men equal in worth, dignity and signifi- 
cance. Lincoln said in 1858: “As I would 
not be a slave, so I would not be a master. 
This expresses my idea of democracy. What- 
ever differs from this, to the extent of the 
difference, is no democracy.” 

And so Lincoln quietly, but firmly, re- 
sisted those who urged that the erring sister 
States be allowed to secede in peace, “the 
tolerance of acceptance,” and when Sum- 
ter’s flag was fired upon he issued a call to 
arms to preserve the Union. True, Lincoln 
was intolerant of the southern pretension of 
sovereignty, but the Union was saved and 
we honor him today. 

That Union is now in a state of cold war 
with a vast and ambitious totalitarian des- 
potism whose language is double talk, a lan- 
guage which has misled many. It debases 
the word democracy until it is turned inside 
out and means nothing of the worth, dignity, 
and significance of each individual. Soviet 
democracy is the 1950 preview of 1984, in 
which war is peace; freedom is slavery; ig- 
norance is strength, and tolerance is accept- 
ance. The forces of subversion play upon our 
devotion to the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights and try persuasively to make them 
strands of the rope with which they would 
hang us. Pleading the protection of civil 
rights they seek under thet same protection 
to engineer the destruction of all civil rights. 
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Can it be that we shall allow such a dis- 
torted and false tolerance to become the 
means of our destruction? It is time that 
we clarified our thinking and made it un- 
mistakable that we shall be intolerant of 
any group or program which seeks to subvert 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
which would make democracy the instrument 
of its own death. 

In conclusion: let us practice true toler- 
ance, keeping ourselves free from the bigotry 
which claims exclusive copyright on all 
truth and grant to others the same worth, 
dignity, and freedom we demand for our- 
selves; let us beware of that false tolerance 
which permits freedom to destroy freedom; 
let us guard against the tolerance, misnamed 
broadmindedness, which is the refusal to face 
the deep and challenging conflicts of life. 

It is my hope that this generation of 
adults will so meet the physical dangers 
threatening our Nation, and so successfully 
debunk the insidious propaganda which 
would make white black and black white, 
that the Boy Scouts of America may inherit 
in their manhood free and democratic insti- 
tutions; enjoying the blessings of a Constitu- 
tion unbreached and triumphant, and estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

It is your duty and mine to love our coun- 
try; t» support its Constitution; to obey its 
laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it 
against all enemies. 


Name of Veterans’ Hospital in Erie County, 


a. T. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution: 


STATE Or NEw YORK, 

BoaArpD orf SUPERVISORS OF ERIE COUNTY, 

Buffalo, N. Y., February 24, 1950. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the County Hall, in the city of Buffalo, on 
the 14th day of February A. D., 1950, a reso- 
lution was adopted, of which the following 
is a true copy: 

“Whereas this committee realizes that the 
veterans’ hospital in Buffalo is under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government, and 
that the naming of this hospital is subject 
to the decision of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the recommendation 
of the Erie County Board of Supervisors that 
the name suggested by the Joint Veterans 
Council of Erie County, namely, Veterans 
Memorial Hospital, be adopted and that 
wings or sections of said hospitals be named 
in honor of individual distinguished service- 
men of this area; further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the 
above resolution be forwarded to the three 
United States Representatives from this area, 
the two United States Senators from New 
York State, and the chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee.” 

Attest: 

[SEAL] Atrorp J. FARLEY, 

Deputy Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of Erie County. 


REMARKS 


0 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues know, ever since 
I became a Member of Congress I have 
had a real interest in our commercial 
air transportation system. I have had 
that interest because of its very real 
value to our foreign and domestic com- 
merce and because I believed it to be— 
and it has proved itself to be—an essen- 
tial element of our national defense. 
But like many of you, I have been con- 
cerned at the mounting cost in the form 
of mail pay which annually is paid out 
to the certificated scheduled air carriers. 
Particularly is this true when there are 
so many demands on each taxpayer 
dollar. 

Commercial air transportation is no 
longer in the experimental or develop- 
mental stage. It has now reached a point, 
except perhaps in the foreign field, 
where it should think about becoming 
self-sustaining. Isubscribe to the prop- 
ositién. set forth in the President’s 
budget message that the subsidy ele- 
ment of payment for the transportation 
of mail should be separated from the 
compensation paid the air carriers for 
the service they perform in carrying the 
mail. 

Last week I was pleased to note in the 
American Aviation Daily for February 
15, 1950, that the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board appeared before the 
Transportation Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in support of legislation pro- 
viding for separation of air-mail pay 
and subsidy. I also was impressed by 
the Board’s statement of its economic 
program for 1949, wherein it recognized 
the cost of uneconomic competition on 
various air routes and undertook correc- 
tive action, at the same time committing 
itself to encourage the development of 
air transportation along efficient and 
economical lines. 

Such action by the Board is construc- 
tive. It can and should stimulate and 
encourage those who believe in free en- 
terprise, who believe that initiative and 
hard work will pay higher dividends 
than Government subsidy. 

There is a striking example in my own 
district of the results of adherence to 
this belief. Pacific Overseas Airlines 
Corp. is a small company based at the 
International Airport in Ontario, Calif. 
Its employees are its stockholders. It has 
never received one penny of Government 
subsidy and it has never engaged in the 
subterfuge of the so-called charter oper- 
ations to operate scheduled services. 
Nevertheless, in the 4 years since the war, 
when some of the certificated carriers 
were in the shadow of bankruptcy courts 
and payments for the carriage of mail 
were higher than ever before, Pacific 
Overseas, by contrast, in industriously 
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seeking out contract business and win. 
ning the confidence of its customers, has 
increased its net worth 500 pércent, and 
at the same time given a respectable liy. 
ing to its stockholder employees. 

During the war the men who own this 
company flew over 30,000,000 statute 
miles between the west coast and points 
in the Pacific—the Hawaiian Islands, 
Australasia, and the Philippines—under 
contract to the Air Force. Their rec. 
ord for efficiency, economy, and safety 
was not excelled by any of the air car. 
riers working for the Air Transport Com. 
mand. Since the war this small com- 
pany has flown over 15,000,000 miles in 
the performance of contracts to Hawaii, 
Japan, and China, without injury to a 
single passenger or crew member. They 
have proved their ability to operate q 
successful air line service. 

Ever since 1940, Pan American Airways 
has had authority to operate between Los 
Angeles and Honolulu; it also has au- 
thority to fly between San Francisco 
and Honolulu. In 1946, United Air 
Lines was also authorized to operate 
between San Francisco and Honolulu, 
and by making a stop at San Francisco, 
it can render service between Los An- 
geles and Honolulu. Recently the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authorized two car- 
riers to operate between Seattle-Tacoma 
and Portland and Hawaii. Los Angeles, 
the largest city in the West, a city that 
has a greater population than San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, and 
Seattle combined, and one of the greatest 
air travel centers of the world is the only 
city which has only one carrier offering 
direct service to the islands. It ought to 
have two carriers flying this direct serv- 
ice and the economy of the Hawaiian 
Islands demands it as a means of in- 
creasing its iourist market, so vital to 
the Territorial economy. 

Early last summer the matter of addi- 
tional air service between Los Angeles 
and Honolulu was heard by one of the 
examiners of the Board. Only two appli- 
cants sought the route, United and 
Pacific Overseas, opposed by Pan Ameri- 
can which seeks to preserve its monop- 
olistic position. United’s case was predi- 
cated on the operation of a service which 
was an exact duplication of the luxury 
service now provided by Pan American; 
the same aircraft, the same speed, the 
same fares, and catering to the same 
deluxe market—everything the same ex- 
cept the name on the outside of the air- 
planes. And the cost to the Government 
of this duplicating service would be mail 
payments of $3,000,000 annually. Pacific 
Overseas, on the other hand, proposed to 
provide a coach or tourist type service 
with an emphasis on air transportation, 
operating at slower speeds in less com- 
fortable seats, without multiple course 
hot meals and cocktails, at a fare reduc- 
tion of $50; $110 instead of $160 one-way, 
and directed toward an entirely new 
travel market. But most significant, 
Pacific Overseas proposed to provide this 
service without authority to carry mail, 
without a dime of Government subsidy. 
The men who own and work for this com- 
pany have said: 

We do not demand $3,000,000 a year from 
the taxpayer to provide a duplicating serv- 
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ice such as that proposed by United. We 
believe competition means more than that. 
It is supposed to bring some public bene- 
fit. We will provide that benefit by making 
air transportation available to thousands 
who cannot now afford it. We will do it at 
the risk of the dollars we have put into this 
company and we will show that air trans- 
portation can be made self-sustaining. All 
we ask is that Pacific Overseas be given an 
8 by 11 sheet of paper which authorizes us 


to fly. 


This case is now before the Board for 
its decision. It is an important case 
because in deciding it the Board must 
determine whether the additional serv- 
ice between Los Angeles and Honolulu 
will continue to be avaliable only to those 
who can afford a 6-cents-a-mile fare 
with an additional charge of $3,000,000 
per year from the Public Treasury, or 
whether the travel market will be broad- 
ened by the introduction of a 4-cents-a- 
mile fare without cost to the taxpayer. 
The Department of the Interior, charged 
with the responsibility for the welfare 
and development of our Territories, is 
strongly on record in favor of the 
tourist-class service. It knows the eco- 
nomic situation in Hawaii, that defense 
spending is down, that the sugar and 
pineapple markets cannot be expanded, 
that surface transportation has been dis- 
rupted and for prolonged periods, and it 
recognizes that the development. of an 
expanded tourist market is the only 
means of assuring the islands’ economy. 
The Department has made it clear that 
carriers who are engaged in the opera- 
tion of deluxe services over extensive for- 
eign or domestic systems cannot be ex- 
pected to offer a tourist service designed 
primarily for the islands, Because travel 
between the mainland and Hawaii is 
largely of a local or regional character, 
the Department of the Interior has also 
said the operation should be conducted 
by a carrier whose primary interests are 
directed to this market and who can take 
advantage of its knowledge of local con- 
ditions. 

Pacific Overseas and its partner, 
Trans-Pacific Airlines, which is owned 
by citizens of Hawaii and operates a local 
service between the islands, meets these 
standards as no other applicant can, and 
it has but one objective—serving the 
local need for transportation between 
Honolulu and Los Angeles. It can make 
a real contribution to the development of 
our air transportation system by pene- 
trating the mass transportation market 
lying below the level of luxury air trans- 
portation. 

The certification of this new carrier is 
also important from the standpoint of 
national defense. Award to United of 
the right to fly directly between Los 
Angeles and Honolulu adds nothing to 
our defense potential—no new ground 
facilities, no more trained personnel, no 
additional airplanes. This country re- 
ceives nothing except an annual bill of 
$3,000,000. I have already referred to 
the unexcelled job which the men who 
cwn and operate Pacific Overseas did 
during the war. Perhaps it is not very 
important, but it is illustrative to tell 
you that they checked out United’s pilots 
In order that they could qualify for 
trans-Pacific operations, and they pro- 
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vided the maintenance in Australia for 
the aircraft which United operated for 
the Air Transport Command. The men 
who constitute Pacific Overseas have 
stuck together for almost 8 years; they 
have invested their savings, and theirs 
only, in this enterprise; they have as- 
sembled a virile, efficient, trained organ- 
ization with splendid ground facilities, 
located at Ontario, Calif., about 30 miles 
east of Los Angeles, for the maintenance 
and overhaul of four-engine aircraft, 
and they have made money. They have 
done all this in anticipation that some 
day they should be authorized to conduct 
regular commercial operations in the 
Pacific. If they are not certificated, this 
highly trained and qualified group of 
pilots and mechanics will be lost, their 
organization ultimately will devote itself 
to other activities or be dissolved, and 
their usefulness as a potential resource 
in the event of national emergency will 
be totally dissipated. 

Authorizing them to operate this route 
will have a further value to the national 
defense. It will provide additional and 
new facilities in the Hawaiian Islands for 
the maintenance of large four-engine air 
craft which could quickly be converted to 
military projects in an hour of need. It 
would provide additional qualified crews 
and transport-type aircraft. These very 
real advantages to our national defense 
cannot and should not be overlooked. 

It is my view that the development of 
this new-type service proposed by Pacific 
Overseas Airlines is within the policy di- 
rective given the Board by this Congress 
when we adopted the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. It will contribute to our air trans- 
portation system and be a valuable ad- 
junct to our national defense. I believe 
it is within the purview of the Board’s 
own pronouncement of its economic pol- 
icy for 1949—which we can hope will also 
be its policy for 1950. We should await 
its decision in this case with interest, for 
from it we may find signposts to guide us 
in matters of legislative policy with re- 
spect to commercial air transportation. 





A Practical Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Banner-News of Mag- 
nolia, Ark., for July 25, 1949: 


A PRACTICAL POLICY 


In recommending that an appropriation 
for the Southwestern Power Administration 
(SPA) be reduced to about $1,000,000 (the 
House had voted it $9,000,000) a Senate com- 
mittee urged last week that the SPA accept 
an offer of electric companies that would 
eliminate needless waste of tax funds on 
duplicating power lines. 

This appears to be a practical policy for 
Congress to adopt. In the Senate, Arkansas’ 
JOHN McCLELLAN has won much praise for 
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his attempts to economize on Government 
spending. 

If the Senate as a whole will adopt the 
committee report, it would be doing just 
what Senator McCLELLAN is urging—econo- 
mizing. 

It seems utterly ridiculous for a Govern- 
ment bureau—whether it be SPA or any 
other—to waste tax money On duplicating 
power lines. What the electric companies 
offered to do was transmit power from Gov- 
ernment dams over their lines for the SPA. 
When they do this there is no need for the 
SPA to build transmission lines. 

Taxes are heavy enough now without Keep- 
ing them higher with expenditures on such 
needless projects as unnecessary power lines, 





Hydrogen Bomb Should Stir Peace Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland News: 


HIDROGEN BOMB SHOULD STIR PEACE DRIVE 


As President Truman says, his will be the 
final responsibility for decision on whether 
the United States shall take the fateful step 
of attempting to build a hydrogen bomb. 

The President is getting, and will get, all 
sorts of advice. But when the day of deci- 
sion comes he must stand alone. It is a 
heavier responsibility, even, than President 
Roosevelt met with his approval of atomic 
bomb research. 

The potentialities of the hydrogen bomb 
are frightening almost beyond conception. 
Prof. Harold C. Urey, one of the Nation's top 
atomic scientists, says that it has been re- 
ported that, if such bombs were dropped off 
the Pacific coast, the prevailing winds would 
carry the radioactivity over this country and 
would result in the extinction of all forms 
of life. 

Professor Urey does not vouch for the ac- 
curacy of the statement, but the fact that he 
quotes it is a measure of the terms in which 
scientists are thinking of the hydrogen 
bomb. 

Yet Professor Urey is for development of 
the bomb on the single ground that if this 
country does not beat the Russians to it, the 
United States will have lost the armaments 
race with all the consequences that implies 

To lose the race, says Professor Urey, will 
be to lose our liberties, and “it is more im- 
portant that this spirit of liberty continue to 
exist than that I or any group should con- 
tinue this mortal existence for a few years 
more.” 

Surely there is no question but what the 
United States is in an armaments race, and 
that it cannot afford to fall behind. If a 
hydrogen bomb can be built, this is the coun- 
try which ought to have it first. 

But while the decision is being debated 


there is all the more impelling reason for a 
vitalizing of the hunt for new paths to in- 
sure world peace. We are thinking in terms 
of support for such organizations as the 
United World Federalists and others aiming 


at the same fundamental objective. 

It is not necessary that one agree com- 
pletely with the precise program suggested 
by the Federalists to give their project 
backing. 
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It is enough to know that here is a group 
of private citizens striving most earnestly 
and devotedly to promote a world order 
which has the strength and authority to pre- 
serve peace and prevent aggression. 

We are not sure at the moment that theirs 
is the most practical approach, since it in- 
volves a hope that it will be possible to draw 
Russia back into the orbit of cooperation in 
good faith. 

But with the hydrogen bomb looming in 
the future no chance to bring that about 
should be left untried. 


A LT 
. 


A Real Chance to Economize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Phillips County (Ark.) Herald: 


A REAL CHANCE TO ECONOMIZE 


News items of recent weeks—items that 
have attracted considerable attention— 
have followed the headlines in reporting 
that Congress seems to be giving a lot of 
thought these days to economies in govern- 
ment. 

That sounds almost too good to be true. 
Let us hope that Congress does more about 
it than just talk, thereby preventing a dupli- 
cation of effort that is bound to cause reper- 
cussions which would throw additional bur- 
dens on an already heavily taxed taxpayer. 

Arkansas’ senior Senator, JoHN McCLEL- 
LAN, is making a great fight to cut Govern- 
ment spending and he is getting some Sen- 
ate support. Of course all economies are 
reflected in how much taxes we pay. 

Only a few days ago a Senate committee 
voted to reduce an appropriation for the 
Southwestern Power Administration (SPA) 
to about one and one-half million dollars. 

The House had previously voted to give the 
bureau (SPA) about nine million. 

However, the practical Senate committee, 
thinking of the unnecessary payment of 
taxes on duplicate endeavor—in preventing 
the utilization of two carts for a single 
horse—went even further in ordering the 
SPA to abandon its ambitious program of 
duplicating power lines and to accept the 
offer of power companies to carry SPA power 
over their lines. 

It is expected and hoped that the full 
Senate will carry out the recommendations 
of its committee. Here is a real opportunity 
for economizing. If the SPA’s purpose is— 
as it is purported to be—to furnish the most 
power for the least possible cost, both to the 
user and the taxpayer, then it will, of its 
own volition, see fit to use prevailing power 
lines to transport its power. 

It stands to reason that money not spent 
on needless duplicating power lines could be 
spent on greatly needed development of our 
rivers and our harbors. 

Since most of the people in Arkansas, and 
the residents of Phillips, Lee, and Monroe 
Counties in their entirety are definitely in- 
terested in additional funds for rivers and 
harbors, it behooves them to contact their 
Senators and Congressmen and air their 
views on the matter. 

The people of Arkansas, will be watching 
with a great deal of interest how Senator 
FULBRIGHT votes on this plan of practical 
economy. 


H. R. 87 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have always been 
greatly helped by the active cooperative 
assistance of members of all of the clerks’ 
groups in the various post offices of the 
Eighteenth Congressionei District of 
California. 

Whenever I have asked them to give 
me facts and concrete evidence proving 
their claims that they were either under 
or not adequately paid; that they were 
justified in their request for increase in 
salary, and so forth, they have uniformly 
come up with prompt, helpful, and clear 
evidence that their representations made 
to me were well founded in fact. 

So, in connection with my considera- 
tion of the merits of H. R. 87, I asked the 
Post Office Clerks Union, in my home 
city of Long Beach, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., to make and to send to me a brief 
analysis, based upon actual cases, of the 
earnings of the average veteran in the 
group, who was married and had a fam- 
ily. Under recent date I received this 
data, and I feel that it is so informative 
that every Member of Congress would be 
helped in understanding the worthy ob- 
jectives of H. R. 87 by observing the facts 
as set forth in the communication to me 
herewith presented, to wit: 


LoncG BEeacu Post OFrFicE 
CLERKS UNION, 

Long Beach, Calif., January 30, 1950. 
Subject: Questionnaire, H. R. 87, Veterans. 
Hon. CLypDE DOYLE, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dove: In an endeavor to fur- 
nish your office with some authentic con- 
crete facts concerning the economic status 
of the World War II clerks in this office who 
would benefit by enactment of the veterans 
credit bill, a. questionnaire was circulated 
and compiled. 

It is believed that the facts presented 
below will show that the average veteran 
here is a mature, married man with a fam- 
ily and earning $2,870 per year postal salary. 
He is forced to seek other part-time employ- 
ment to augment his salary. This is his 
third year in the postal service and he served 
3 years in the military during the war. He 
is working alongside clerks who came into 
the post office at the same time he went to 
war and who are drawing $700 per year more 
in salary. 

Permission is granted to use these facts 
and figures as you see fit. 

Out of a total of 295 clerks in the office 
there are 120, or 40 percent, who would come 
under H. R. 87 and who received question- 
naires. 

Number of returns received, 100 out of 
120, or 83 percent. 

Average age, 32, 

Average salary, $2,870 (includes recent 
raise of $120 under H. R. 4495). 

Eighty-four are married with an average 
of three in the family. 

There are 19 whose wives are working. 

Thirty-one clerks have other part-time 
jobs. 

Five hundred and ten dollars is average 
debt of 94 clerks who answered this one, 
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Seventy-seven have cars whose average 
model year is 1940 and 21 have no cars. 

Average rent being paid, before decontrol, 
$44.50 per month. 

Average length of military service during 
the war, slightly over 3 years. 

The 120 veterans here are looking to Con- 
gress with hope for enactment of this mer- 
itorious -legislation. It was good news to 
hear that the powerful House Rules Com- 
mittee granted a special rule on January 27, 
Please press for adoption of the special rule 
and passage of H. R. 87 as reported by the 
House Post Office Committee in July 1949 
which includes four additional grades upon 
being promoted to regular clerk. 

Your efforts on behalf of the veteran are 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Apam JAso, President. 





The Case for FCA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1950, entiled “The Case for 
ECA”: 

THE CASE FOR ECA 


In presenting its case yesterday for con- 
tinued Marshall plan aid the administration 
gave Congress a grim picture of the present 
world situation. Appearing before a joint 
session of the Senate and House foreign- 
policy committees, Secretary Acheson ac- 
cused Soviet Russia not merely of blocking 
agreements, or even of aggressive expansion, 
as heretofore, but bluntly charged Moscow 
with pursuing, amid “signs of increasing 
boldness,” a deliberate “design for world do- 
minion.” Economic Cooperation Adminis. 
trator Hoffman was equally plain-spoken 
when he described the Marshall plan as an 
indispensable weapon for the preservation 
of peace and freedom. 

This estimate of the present situation was 
submitted to Congress in support of the ad- 
ministration’s request for new appropria- 
tions of $2,950,000,000 for the third Marshall 
plan year, and as an answer to those Con- 
gressmen who would use the technique of 
the meat ax to slash this sum by $1,000,000,- 
000 or even $2,000,000,000. The testimony 
of Mr. Acheson and Mr. Hoffman is supported 
by the whole record of Soviet policy since 
the war. In fact, recent Soviet successes, 
which Mr. Acheson acknowledges, not only 
permit of no relaxation of our counter e!- 
forts but raise the question whether our 
present counter efforts are adequate. 

As Mr. Acheson says, there are now two 
antithetical concepts of foreign relations. 
One is the concept of the Soviet world, which 
demands of all Communist states complete 
subservience to the Kremlin and denounces 
any act of peaceful cooperation among non- 
Communist states to defend their own in- 
terests and to solve their own problems as 
a plot of war mongers. The other concept is 
that of a free world, in which nations, in 
return for respect of their own rights, re- 
spect the rights of other states and ask only 
that conflicts of interest be resolved by 
peaceful means. Between these two con- 
cepts the best present hope is the possibil- 
ity of some modus vivendi. This is a far 


cry from the one-world concept which we 
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cherished during the war, but as long as the 
Soviet concept prevails and is backed by 
Russian might, there is no other alternative. 

However, as Mr. Acheson likewise points 
out, to attain even this limited goal the free 
world must first meet a threat to its exist- 
ence, and that threat must be met both de- 
fensively and constructively. “The first test 
of any society is its ability to defend itself,” 
he said, and we are now reorganizing both 
our defenses and those of our allies within 
the framework of the North Atlantic Pact. 
But defense alone is not enough. It must 
be matched by the creation of a successfully 
functioning political and economic society 
of free nations, which is the purpose of the 
Marshall plan, To cripple that plan, or even 
destroy it, before its goal has been attained 
would be not only poor economy but a direct 
threat to both our own security and to the 
whole free world. 

It is from such considerations, primarily, 
that the administration urges approval of 
the third-year funds which it now seeks as 
the absolute minimum necessary to keep the 
Marshall plan going. Mr. Acheson acknowl- 
edges, of course, that Europe would have 
grave economic problems even without the 
threat of Soviet aggression, as it did after 
the First World War. And he puts the 
American Government squarely behind Mr. 
Hoffman’s demands for both European in- 
tegration (for which purpose ECA is ear- 
marking @ special fund of $600,000,000 for 
the European payments union) and for a 
readjustment of our own economy, to permit 
larger imports as one means of closing the 
remaining dollar gap. But above all eco- 
iomic and practical considerations or diffi- 
culties stand the primary necessities of sur- 
vival of both ourselves and a sufficiently large 
free world to enable us to live and breathe. 
We are confident that after weighing the 
administration’s arguments the American 
people and Congress will rally to its support. 





Status of Calendar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the other 
ay I made some remarks about the 
status of the calendar and the progress 
that the Democratic majority had been 
making this year. Today I am inserting 
this statement with reference to it. 

I hold in my hand the current calen- 
r. The back page indicates that only 
ne bill has been passed up to date, and 
that an urgent deficiency bill. So that 
‘here May be no confusion about it, I 
checked the record of the Eightieth Con- 
sress, which the President continues to 
elabor, At that time they had already 
assed the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, a large bill; the civil functions 
bill; an urgent deficiency bill; and a 
major bill, the income-tax reduction bill. 
By March 15 we had passed eight of the 
major appropriation bills. Now the 
Louse Appropriations Committee has not 
mpleted hearings on the one bill which 
we are told will be taken up by March 15. 
think of it. The Congress has been in 
Session almost 2 months and the Senate 
has not passed a single bill worthy of 
mention on the calendar. The House 
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has only passed a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill in addition to the bill passed 
today. It is a disgraceful record, and 
roves the complete inability of the 

ocratic leadership to operate the 
Government effectively. 





Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address by 
Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, of New 
Mexico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinner address de- 
livered by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] at Boise, Idaho, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, my fellow Democrats, ladies 
and gentlemen, I appreciate the compliment 
implied in your invitation for me to address 
this fine gathering in Idaho and I am happy 
that my schedule in the West permitted me to 
accept it. 

We rejoice that the Democrats have an 
annual opportunity of meeting and express- 
ing their admiration for two great Americans 
who have contributed not only to the wel- 
fare of their country but have given life, 
purpose, and vitality to the Democratic Par- 
ty—Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 

Only a few nights ago I attended the great 
outpouring of Democrats from all over the 
United States gathered in Washington to pay 
honor to these outstanding men. It was a 
glamorous occasion—5,300 people assembled 
in the greatest dinner in the history of the 
world. They poured nearly a half million 
dollars into the treasury of the Democratic 
Party, which is of some importance to all of 
us as we look forward to the elections next 
November. Particularly is it important in 
such a State as this where two Senate seats 
are at stake this fall. 

I don’t know which annoyed the Republi- 
cans more—the mass of people there to ex- 
press their loyalty and’devotior to the Party 
and its leaders, or the dollars they dropped 
into the till. The Republicans saw all that 
money rolling in at a hundred dollars a plate 
and all they called us was “Socialists.” 

I want to talk briefly tonight about Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman. 
But before I do that I want to talk to you 
as a Westerner interested in reclamation 
anxious to see the West continue its great on- 
ward sweep, determined to help you as you 
seek to achieve your great destiny. There 
may not be much politics in a great deal of 
what I say tonight. It may sound like a 
chamber of commerce speech in spots, but 
that may be because when I first entered the 
Congress of the United States I went in as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
There were only a handful of us from all the 
Rocky Mountain States and even when we 
added together all those from the reclama- 
tion States, we still had only a few. We 
found we had to bind ourselves together, 
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both Republicans and Democrats, to achieve 
the development of the West. From the 
standpoint of politics all I need say now is 
that I know how alert the present adminis- 
tration is to the needs of the West, how anx- 
ious it is that our soil shall not be washed 
away, that the waters that pour down from 
the mountains may be held in piace by great 
dams and mighty lakes, that multiple-pur- 
pose projects may enrich our communities, 
that our mines shall be encouraged to pro- 
duce and our forests may be conserved. In a 
word, this administration by its works shows 
its faith in the expanding economy of the 
Nation and tries to guarantee that future 
generations may enjoy the blessings which a 
kind providence has showered throughout 
this area 

Early in February the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of which I am 
privileged to be a member began considera- 
tion of certain phases of the Columbia Val- 
ley program of the Department of the Inter- 
ior. This arose out of the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill which carried authorizations of 
$250,000,000 for the Columbia River Basin to 
be utilized by the Army Corps of Engineers. 
The Senate Interior Committee amendment 
would add another $200,000,000 for reclama- 
tion works. The matter has been tied up 
for weeks to permit the Interior Committee 
to study and express its opinion on the recla- 
mation features of the omnibus bill. We 
must move cautiously on any item of a quar- 
ter billion dollars, but I could not help but 
think what this great program for the devel- 
opment of the Columbia Basin means to your 
State of Idaho and to all your neighboring 
States. 

Here you will have the world’s greatest 
single power and irrigation development. 
You people of Idaho remember that irriga- 
tion in this area probably started at Lapwai, 
near Lewiston, Idaho, in 1837. A missionary 
came out into these lands and while he was 
trying to serve his mission to the Nez Perce 
Indians his group constructed a ditch to 
irrigate fields in the river bottom to supply 
grain and vegetables. You know far better 
than I the long hard work that has followed 
in building the Boise, Twin Falls, Minidoka, 
and other projects in southern Idaho—your 
own Boise project just now coming into final 
completion by the construction of Anderson 
Dam at a cost over $30,000,000 of Federal 
funds, and how in the early days of the 
administration of President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt he agreed to a low power dam at 
Grand Coulee constructed so that it might 
be raised at a later date but also supported 
the Bonneville Dam on the lower Columbia 
River which was actually constructed first. 

In the testimony now being given before 
the Senate committee, engineers point to the 
McNary and the Hungry Horse Dams. One 
of the Senators casually read into the record 
the names of a dozen projects soon to be built 
all over this part of your inland empire. 

I have tried to visualize what the citizens 
out here feel. I live in an area where we 
are struggling for water. Every acre of my 
farm has to be irrigated, but the narrow 
valley of the middle Rio Grande, pinched be- 
tween high mesa lands, can never hope to 
irrigate much more than 100,000 acres 
Where I farm the valley is a couple of mile 
in width and the supply of water which 
comes from the headwaters of the Rio Grande 
in Colorado is uncertain and sometime: 
rather disappointing. 

I have tried to think how you must feel 
as you see the great Grand Coulee Dam, the 
Anderson, Arrowrock, Lucky Peak, and Amer- 
ican Falls Dams pouring out their power and 
visualize that when all the dams and recla- 
mation enterprises in 240,000 square miles 
have been authorized, engineered, and con- 
structed, you will have 12 multiple-purpose 
dams, 86 major power dams which are now 
functioning, and hundreds more which will 
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come into being when all the vast resources 
of your area are fully utilized. 

My State sought recently to acquire a proj- 
ect of the Army Air Corps for the construc- 
tion of a giant wind tunnel. Many of us 
thought that geographically we presented an 
almost perfect location, and many technical 
advisers to the Air Force agreed, but we 
lacked water and we lacked power. I won- 
der what it must feel like to live here in a 
basin where 2,715,000 kilowatts are now being 
delivered by existing power plants and where 
new plants now under construction or au- 
thorized will add 3,307,000 kilowatts to that 
tremendous figure. 


It is hard for me, living in a narrow valley, - 


to broaden my hbdrizon and think that in the 
whole Columbia Basin area when fully devel- 
oped you will have 5,000,000 acres under 
irrigation. 

You can protest that many of these acres 
and the great proportion of these dams will 
be in other States, but I remind you that 
when the Creator was laying out the North- 
west, mapping the paths for its rivers and 
smoothing the lands for its valleys, He had 
very little knowledge of later-day geography 
and a very imperfect idea of where State 
lines would fall. He built you an inland em- 
pire and you people of Idaho are a part of 
it, a rich and potentially richer part of it as 
the years roll by. That is why you people 
are interested in the hearing which our com- 
mittee has been conducting. You are inter- 
ested in the discussions of a Columbia Valley 
authority and the proposals for the com- 
plete utilization of the water developed in 
the great Northwest. 

Although you are producing huge quanti- 
ties of potatoes, sugar beets, seeds, and dairy 
products, you do not depend on irrigation for 
all your agriculture. I was reading a short 
time ago the 1950 Progress edition of the 
Spokesman-Review, published at Spokane, 
and in its part 6 I saw a story of the forests 
of the inland empire. It caught my eye be- 
cause as Secretary of Agriculture I had flown 
over a great deal of the forested area in the 
States of Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia. I had driven through great stretches of 
the forests of Idaho, and I know intimately 
thousands of acres in the forest lands of my 
own State. Probably the greatest cause of 
contention during. the period that I was a 
member of the President’s Cabinet was my 
admiration for and continued support of 
officials in the United States Forest Service. 
There are few people in the Congress of the 
United States who have a greater interest in 
forests or will have for them than I have. 
That's why I was so pleased by what I read 
about your forests. 

I was happy to read that the period when 
we stripped the land and passed it by had 
ended, that lumbering had come of age in 
this part of the world, and that you had 
learned the value of timber cropping, both on 
public and private lands. I read with inter- 
est the announcement of a $12,500,000 pulp 
and paper mill to be built at Lewiston by 
people who already operate there the largest 
white-pine lumber mill in the world. You 
are proud of your white-pine belt. You are 
pleased, I know, in the great production of 
Ponderosa pine, for each year your State 
turns out 350,000,000 board feet of lumber. 
But you can be equally proud of your deter- 
mination to handle this crop in such a fash- 
ion that there will not be ghost towns where 
once you have had active lumber camps but 
that you will harvest this crop on a sus- 
tained-yield basis that guarantees the long 
life and perpetual prosperity of these com- 
munities in your State. 

As if irrigated farm lands and forests were 
not enough, Providence hes been kind to you 
in the denporit of minerals within your moun- 
tains. We have teen struggling in Washing- 


ton with the problem of assisting the mining 
industry in this Nation. I don’t know what 
will come of its final working, but we want 
the Couer d’Alenes to continue to have doz- 
ens of successful small mining companies 
and as many large ones as you can keep going. 
Senator O’MaHOoNEY, with his bill, S. 2105, as 
well as Senator Murray and Congressman 
ENGLE, with their bill, H. R. 976, have been 
trying to insure the long life of the mining 
industry in the United States. 

Few States have more interest in the per- 
petuation and gradual development of that 
industry than has Idaho. Frankly, I don’t 
know what the new smelter at Stibnite, 
Idaho, is designed to do. I hear it is going 
to produce antimony metal, and if the de- 
mand for that product fails, it can turn to 
straight gold or silver ores. Antimony 
sounds so much like the principal product of 
Nevada that most married men would leave 
it alone, but if it brings you money we're 
happy to find you prosperous because of it. 
Idaho has the largest phosphate reserves in 
the world. You already have a large fer- 
tilizer plant at Pocatello, an extremely im- 
portant new basic phosphorous plant. I find 
it easier to understand the production of 
alumina from the aluminum clays of the in- 
land empire, and I commend your State Uni- 
versity for the work it is doing in an effort 
to guarantee the future of the Northwest in 
the production of light metals. 

Recently there has been an announcement 
of a new atomic-energy activity in your State 
at Arco. When there is any announcement 
of atomic-energy activity it runs into huge 
sums, and so $20,000,000 will be the starter 
on your project. We, in New Mexico, have 
been greatly benefited from the work done in 
our State and we welcome you into that 
happy family. 

I am reviewing some of these things be- 
cause I am glad to find Idaho so prosperous 
under this Democratic administration. I 
mention that because I hope that all the peo- 
pte of Idaho when they enjoy the prosperity 
that will come from this great Northwest, as 
they see their cities grow and their businesses 
grow, will not turn their backs cn the party 
that has tried to keep this an expanding 
economy, a progressive and prospercus Na- 
tion. 

In my private life, 1 own an insurance 
business and am president of a small in- 
surance company. On the back page of part 
3 of the newspaper to which I referred a 
moment ago, its issue of January 22, 1950, 
there is a page ad dealing with an Idaho 
compensation insurance company. It started 
in 1939 with premiums of $37,000 and assets 
of $157,000. In 10 years it has grown to 
where its premiums exceed $2,000,C00 and 
its assets exceed $2,5C0,000. If I have time 
I would like to learn if the officials of that 
company worry about the financial compe- 
tence of the Democratic Party. That’s the 
way business grows when the Democrats are 
in. 

I would like to have time to visit in- 
dividually with the farmers of your State. 
I would like to ask them how they've been 
coming out. under Democratic administra- 
tions. I know what the story is over the 
country. I have made up a table that doesn't 
just deal with the total gross income of the 
American farmer. That is quite a story in 
itself—how the net income to persons on 
farms from farming rose from $2,285,000,000 
in 1932 to $19,529,000,000 in 1948. I have 
noticed how the gross farm income went 
from $6,406,000,000 in 1932 to $35,299,000,000 
in 1948. 

But there is another yardstick which I in- 
sist should be used. Farmers have been 
wanting parity. They want equality in in- 
come with other parts of the population and 
it isn't enough just to measure how much 
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they have because other costs may have gone 
up in proportion and their actual relative 
income be no better and sc I have been in. 
terested in what they have done. I have 
had calculated what parity income should 
have been in every year from the very be- 
ginning of the period we use in calculating 
parity, starting with the year 1910, through 
and including 1948, and as figures become 
available, I can shortly carry my calcula- 
tions through 1949. I find that in the 15 
years that the Republicans were in power, 
namely, 1910 through 1912 and 1921 through 
1932, the actual income to persons from 
farming was $76,619,000,000 whereas if the 
farmer had had parity it would have been 
$89,102,000,000. In other words, the net 
amount by which the farmer failed to at- 
tain parity in the years the Republicans were 
in power was $12,483,000,000. 

But what is the Democratic story? In the 
24 years since 1910 that the Democratic Party 
has been in power, nameiy, 1913 through 
1920 and 1933 through 1948, the income has 
been $208,748,000,000 against an estimated 
parity which should have been only $160,- 
538,000,000. In other words, under the Dem- 
ocrats, farmers have received $48,000,000,000 
more than parity. Thank heaven the Demo- 
crats get in power once in a while to make 
up for the deficits that the farmer sustains 
when the Republicans are in power. 

What is the source of this great drive 
within a party to bring prosperity to a land 
and all the people who live upen it? Why 
is it that the Democratic Party has fought 
so hard for the rights of the workingman 
and of the farmer and has incessantly strug- 
gled to make sure that the banks and the 
small businesses all over the Nation thrive 
and prosper? 

I can sketch but briefiy a few moments in 
the history of our party. We need to go back 
to that period in American life in the early 
nineteenth century when the United States 
was just a small group of States clustered 
along the Atlantic seaboard. We had only a 
tiny Republic, sneered at by much of the 
world, expected to collapse like a home built 
of cards with the first gust of wind. But 
there was in the White House Thomas Jeffer- 
son, a strong advocate of the Constitution, 
but a President who realized that the Con- 
stitution without a Bill of Rights could be- 
come a Sword of Damocles hanging over all 
of our people and threatening their very lib- 
erties. He proposed that we should have a 
government which recognized the right of 
the pecple to rule, where there was equality 
in the courts, where there was a free pyvess, 
where there was the right of petition for 
redress of grievances, of religious freedom 
and all those fundamental rights which are 
guaranteed by the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution. We are greatly indebted to 
Jefferson for the part he played in securing 
those rights. 

But he expanded not only the spirit but 
the substance of the Nation. He completed 
the Louisiana Purchase by which the Nation 
acquired a huge tract stretching from the 
Mississippi to the Rockies and the Gulf to 
Canada. He laid the foundations of the 
Democratic Party. 

After Jefferson we had Andrew Jack- 
son to whom we owe the strengthening of 
our belief in human equality. With him no 
man was king and none was servant. He is 
known to history as the first people’s Presi- 
dent. 

When he came into power he found a strong 
enemy against him—the Bank of the United 
States. He took on that enemy in one of the 
great conflicts that has characterized the 
Presidency of these United States. The bank 
fought him with every resource at its com- 
mand. Jackson fought back with every 
weary on he could find and the result was that 
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the people, sensing that he was truly a peo- 
ple’s President, swarmed from the farms and 
the fields and the factories and made their 
presence known at the polls. It was, I as- 
sume, like the outpouring of 1948 which con- 
founded even the greatest of the political 
experts. 

I cast my first vote for Woodrow Wilson 
as President of the United States. He was 
and has remained through the years almost 
an idol to me—that scholarly, gentleman 
who suffered as President the agony of a peo- 
ple whom he loved but must lead through a 
world war. 

How suddenly political conditions can 
change. It was Woodrow Wilson who said to 
us, “The great tides in human affairs do not 
give notice of their intention to rise and run. 
They rise in their own power and irresistible 
might and those who stand in the way are 
overwhelmed.” 

Yes, we had been seeing great tides run- 
ning in human affairs, seeing the tides that 
swept in Jefferson, Jackson, and Cleveland. 
Now we saw it in the victory of Woodrow 
Wilson where after these elections the pro- 
gressive tide really began to flow in earnest. 
Let me list some of the accomplishments of 
his administration: 

The Federal Reserve System was organized. 

Labor was specifically and legally declared 
not a commodity. 

Farm loan banks were organized to meet 
the need of farmers for loans at reasonable 
rates of interest. 

Women were given the vote, Nation-wide. 

The income-tax amendment was adopted. 

For the first time, Members of the Senate 
of the United States were elected by popular 
vote 

Do you know anyone who today would urge 
repeal of any of these progressive programs? 
Think for a moment how large these reforms 
bulk in your lives—you women who vote— 
you men and women who can elect your Sen- 
ators—you farmers who can obtain credit— 
you workers whose rights as human beings 
are safeguarded—you business and profes- 
sional people who benefit from a sound bank- 
ing system. Would you give these up with- 
out a fight? 

And now we come to another period, an 
era when the tide of progressivism came in 
with a roar and literally swept aside all who 
stood in its way, just as Wilson had said it 
would. 

The first hundred days of that era were 
among the most dynamic hundred days in 
American history. I believe historians of the 
future will agree that in that short period we 

veled as with seven-league boots farther 
long the road of social progress than in all 
he Republican administrations since the 
time of Abraham Lincoln. 

May I refresh your minds about those days? 

Think back with me. It is March 3, 1933. 
In Wall Street and the Loop of Chicago howl- 
ing mobs surge around the pillars of closed 
hanks while the police struggle to hold them 
back 

There is a sickening sensation in every- 
one’s heart as we watch the financial life of 
the country come to a dead stop. 

And then suddenly a day later there is hope 
again—hope surging through the vitals of 
this Nation as a great leader—though he was 
@ man who could not even walk unaided— 
comes to the microphone and tells you and 
me that the only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself, 

lever will the Nation forget that day. 
Never will it forget those first 100 days that 
followed. 

On Sunday, the day after inauguration, the 
President uses a lingering power from World 
War I to declare a 4-day bank holiday. 

On Monday a conference of governors 
meets at the White House. 





On Thursday Congress convenes, an emer- 
gency banking bill passes both Houses, and 
is signed by the President. 

Six days later the economy bill becomes 
law. 

The day after this farm-relief legislation 
is sent to Congress. 

In the next 3 months—what a stream of 
legislation. Sound banking act, agricultural 
adjustment, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Home Owners Loan Act, the Federal de- 
posit insurance program, the Securities Act, 
the Wagner Employment Exchange Act—all 
rolled into 100 days of the most rapid legis- 
lative progress the country has ever known, 
100 days in which the progressive spirit of a 
people rises triumphant over their fear or 
despair. 

You have heard Republicans curse the New 
Deal. Well, in the Eightieth Congress they 
had control of both Senate and House of 
Representatives. Did they repeal any of the 
acts I have mentioned? They didn’t dare. 
I’m not going to compete with President 
Truman in the job he does of lambasting the 
“do nothing” Eightieth Congress. He’ll be 
at it again this fall and the people of the 
country will welcome him at every whistle 
stop. So I'll leave the record of the Eightieth 
Congress to him. 

I hope you all heard the President in his 
Jefferson-Jackson Day address. He was in 
rare form and the great crowd roared its ap- 
proval. To those of us in that immense 
throng, watching him and listening to his 
every word, it was apparent that he enjoyed 
picking up the old statements from the Re- 
publicans in 1933, 1934, 1936, 1940, 1944, and 
even in the last campaign because he could 
thereby remind the people of this Nation 
that the Republicans have tried to scare us 
again aud again. He reminded us that their 
1936 platform cried out, “America is in 
peril,” that the New Deal has bred fear in 
commerce and industry, thus discouraging 
new enterprises. President Truman could 
bat that down because he knew that, instead 
of discouraging new enterprises, the Demo- 
cratic administration had lifted us up until 
our national output was over $250,000,000,000 
a year and until our people were enjoying the 
highest standard of living the world has 
ever known. 

All over this land there are Republicans 
who hope that the Democrats will adopt a 
more cautious approach. They plead with 
us to join with them in some sort of bi- 
partisan move to avoid what they think is 
a drive toward socialism. 

The Republicans have been viewing with 
alarm in five straight Presidential elections 
and they have lost every one of them. Surely 
they do not expect the Democrats now to 
adopt the route that they have found so 
ruinous. 

All over this land people rose up in the 
last days of the last campaign and turned 
to the support of President Truman because 
you still can’t beat something with nothing. 
If the Republicans believe that the people 
of this country want housing; and social 
security, and reclamation in the West, and 
things for which President Truman has been 
contending, then thecy’d better tell the peo- 
ple of this country that they do, that they, 
too, have a program and that their program 
will give America its abundance, its com- 
forts, its opportunities, for poor and rich 
alike in greater measure than the Truman 
program. 

If, on the other hand, they believe that 
the people of this country are ‘more con- 
cerned about potential threats to our econ- 
omy and just where every dollar is coming 
from and just how high a tax burden can 
get before it becomes oppressive, and, there- 
fore, if they believe that all of the good 
things in the Truman program must be set 
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aside for a more propitious moment, then 
let them take a position of flat-footed oppo- 
sition and carry that issue honestly to the 
people. 

I say to you that there is not much hope 
for a Republican Party that is divided, one 
which stands in a sort of twilight zone, 
unable to determine whether it wants to 
face the dawn or the dusk. As a great news- 
paper said recently, the Republican Party 
“can offer something better than the Presi- 
dent offers or it can meet him in head-on 
opposition. But as long as it hovers in be- 
tween, Mr. Truman will continue to hold the 
political aces.” 

And so, my fellow Democrats, I bring you 
glad tidings from the battlefield. We Demo- 
crats in Washington are neither in doubt 
or in dismay. We know where we are going. 
We are fighting for a program which Harry 
Truman carried to the people of this coun- 
try and which we, in our respective States, 
proclaimed from a hundred platforms prior 
to the 1948 elections. That program meas- 
ures up to the great traditions of Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Grover Cleve- 
land, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Harry S. Truman, and we will not 
fail while we fight for it. 





Address of Hon. George D. Aiken, of Ver- 
mont, Before Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange Annual Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, during 
the past few days, debate in the Senate 
has shown what a complete contradic- 
tory and fallacious set of policies the 
Democratic administration has been fol- 
lowing in its farm program. Certainly, 
the staggering surpluses in potatoes, 
eggs, and butter are a clear indication 
that the vote-getting, rigid parity 
scheme is well on its way toward ruining 
the Nation’s farm economy. 

The administration now contends it 
has an answer. I refer to the so-called 
Brannan plan, which has been put forth 
as an ultimate panacea of Government 
planning and control. 

Mr. President, I am equally opposed to 
the rigid set of high 90 percent parities 
which prevail in the country today and to 
the political promises implicit in the 
Brannan plan. On the affirmative side. 
I have always favored a reasonable and 
moderate flexible program of price sup- 
ports, which has an intelligent relation 
to the law of supply and demand and yet 
protects the American farmer against 
depression prices. 

My good friend, the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN], was the author of a 
flexible price support farm program in 
the Eightieth Congress. Unfortunately, 
the 1948 election intervened and this 
flexible program was supplanted by the 
law of 1949, which continued rigid high 
supports. 
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On »ebruary 28, the Senator from Ver- 
mont made as fine a speech on the gen- 
eral subject of American agriculture as 
I have ever seen. In speaking to the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange in 
Springfield, Mass., he said, among other 
things: 

What rouses me and what rouses others 
is the promises of the Administration, which 
never could keep thcse promises, to pay 
farmers a satisfactory income in return for 
the surrender to the Government of the 
right to run their own farms and to im- 
prove their condition under their own ini- 
tiative. . 

In other words, farmers are to stop think- 
ing for themselves, stop planning their own 
farm work, stop raising above a certain 
amount per farm and in return they get 
what—a promise of 100 percent “income sup- 
port standard,” which is one way of saying 
parity in three words. 


He further summarized the economic 
fallacies of the Brannan plan by saying: 

But there you have the three main points 
of the Brannan plan-—first, promises of a sat- 
isjactory income to farmers which can never 
be fulfilled; second, limitation of produc- 
tion per farm, taking away production from 
the efficient farmer and giving more to the 
submarginal or uneconomic producer; and 
third. compliance with soil conservation 
practices as approved by the Secretary. 

Those are the main points of the Brannan 
pian which are never mentioned by admin- 
istration spokesmen today. 


Then he went on with his own affirma- 
tive program of moderate and flexible 
price supports, which would take into 
consideration the supply of a commodity 
which is being supported. On this side 
of the ledger, he spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

We should put the support level for var- 
ious commodities on an equitable basis which 
we cannot do so long as grain is supported 
at 90 percent of parity and poultry and 
dairy products at 75 percent, thus throwing 
our agricultural economy out of balance. 

This should be done in the interest of the 
grain producers themselves, inasmuch as 
the greatest opportunity they have to 
broaden their own market is by marketing 
grain in the form of animal products. 

Support levels should be high enough to 
protect the farmer and the country against 
economic collapse, but not so high as to 
destroy either the market for farm commodi- 
ties or the initiative of the farmer him- 
self in seeking new markets and new uses. 
Our first aim should be good prices on a 
free market, cushioned by Government sup- 
ports only when needed. 


I point out that this latter point 
raised by Senator AIKEN is of vital con- 
cern to New England poultry and dairy 
men. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to incorporate in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the speech of the Senator 
from Vermont which he delivered at 
Springfield, Mass., on February 28. I 
further point out that the flexible price 
support program which he advocates, 
and of which I am a sincere supporter, is 
strongly endorsed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National 

range. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a welcome relief to get away from 
Washington, where it secms as if everybody 
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is trying to do something for or to the farmer, 
and meet with you members of the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange who still believe in 
the ability of the farmer to do something for 
himself and run his own business, 

If I really thought that the American 
farmer is the destitute and decrepit being 
that some of his self-appointed spokesmen 
make him out to be, or if I thought that he 
is the greedy ogre depicted by the metro- 
politan press, then I would abandon all hope 
for the future of American agriculture. 

It so happens that I know from first-hand 
experience that the farmer is not a slender 
reed leaning on the arm of the professional 
politician for support, nor does he desire to 
exact the last ounce of blood from the con- 
sumer upon whom he knows full well he 
depends for his income. 

Farmers built our Nation. They defended 
it in several wars. They have sent their sons 
and daughters to our cities to develop the 
greatest economic and industrial era the 
world has ever known. 

They have not descended from this proud 
position to one of dependency and subservi- 
ence overnight. 

For the most part, their spirit is un- 
changed—yet day after day all over this 
country the public is being conditioned, 
through the most elaborate propaganda sys- 
tem we have ever seen, to believe that the 
farmer should now become a ward of the 
Government. 

Why has this all come about? Why is the 
American taxpayer being mulcted for an 
elaborate and extravagant propaganda pro- 
gram of this nature? 

I will tell you why right now. I don’t like 
to talk rough—but time is running out. I 
have done all I can to help the administra- 
tion give good government but my patience 
has played out. We have this propaganda 
program because we have in Government 
today men who are so determined to retain 
and expand their powers over the United 
States that they would humble what George 
Washington called the noblest profession on 
earth in order to realize their ambitions. 

If they control the food supply of the Na- 
tion they know full well that they will gain 
control over all segments of our economy. 

I have confidence in the greatness of my 
country, but I would not minimize any dan- 
ger to it from within or without. 

I know that our Nation will not meet the 
crisis which confronts it now—an emergency 
greater than it was only a few years ago—as 
it has met crisis after crisis since it was 
founded. 

The thing that challenges us now is noth- 
ing new. 

Since history began, ambitious men have 
sought to control nations and people and 
the pattern which has been used all through 
the centuries is the same. 

They seek to gain control through prom- 
ises and then to maintain it by force if nec- 
essary. 

If I were not so everlastingly proud of the 
record which American farmers have made 
I might be more apathetic to what is going 
on today, but having been a farmer all my 
life, I do not intend that we shall now lose 
our independence or the pride that goes with 
being the greatest agricultural nation in the 
world, without a last-ditch stand. 

Let us now consider in more detail just 
what these things are that have aroused so 
many American farmers to a fighting pitch. 

It is not the proposal to maintain a farm- 
price-support program. It certainly is not 
the work of the extension service, soil-im- 
provement agencies, or any endeavor on the 
part of government now, or in the past, to 
make farming an even more secure and prof- 
itable occupation. 

What rouses me and what rouses others 
is the promises of the administration, which 





never could keep those promises, to pay 
farmers a satisfactory income in return for 
the surrender to the Government of the 
right to run their own farms and to improve 
their condition under their own initiative, 

In other words, farmers are to stop think. 
ing for themselves, stop planning their own 
farm work, stop raising above a certain 
amount per farm, and in return they get 
what—a promise of 100-percent income- 
support standard, which is one way of say- 
ing parity in three words. 

What would a deal like that mean to our 
farmers? 

Last year the average per capita farm in- 
come in America was something less than 
$800, while the average price received for 
farm commodities was a little over 100 per- 
cent of parity. 

Are the farmers of America going to be 
fooled by a promise of an $800 annual in- 
come? 

It is claimed that such a program will 
benefit the small farmer, the so-called fam- 
ily farm. 

I maintain that the promise of an $800-a- 
year average income is not going to incite a 
great deal of enthusiasm when the farmers 
find out what it means. 

A 100-percent support guaranty definitely 
will not assure farm prosperity, and defi- 
nitely will result in lower farm incomes in 
the long run. 

But, the edministration says, “We will 
limit the production of the big farmers so 
that the small farmers can produce more.” 

“We will restrict production to a base of 
$20,000 a year per farm and adjust that figure 
from year to year according to the purchas- 
ing value of the farmer’s dollar.” 

Well, that amounts to about $25,000 at the 
present time. 

So let’s go on the premise that production 
per farm will be restricted to a maximum of 
$25,000. 

Where does that leave the New England 
dairyman who spends half his income for 
grain and other supplies? He gets support, 
not on $2,000, but only on that part produced 
by his own effort. 

Where does it leave our orchardists and our 
potato growers who have to have such a 
huge investment in facilities and equipment 
before they can consider any production at 
all and, lastly, but not least, where does it 
leave 2ur consumers? 

Certainly breaking up the large farms, and 
[ admit that many of them are too large to- 
day, could only result in higher production 
costs and definitely higher prices to the con- 
suming public. 

The fact is that out of 6,000,000 families 
living on farms today only about half of 
them are commercial producers and even 
their numbers are being reduced. 

The efficient use of machinery and equip- 
ment has resulted in fewer but larger sized 
farms. 

Most of them cannot be broken up into 
smaller units and operated as efficiently as 
they are today. j 

They could be taken over by Government, 
operated by Government, worked on by men 
compelled to work by Government and per- 
haps be handled efficiently. 

I don’t think the people of America want 
their farms run that way. 

Right now there are complaints that the 
high cost of the potato-support program is 
due to the fact that farmers raised so many 
potatoes to the acre. There is no question 
but what the increased yield per acre added 
to the cost of a poorly handled potato pro- 
gram. 

Potatoes were not slone in this respect, 
however. 

Last year the peanut acreage was cut and 
the peanut growers increased their yield per 
acre approximately o percent ir a single 
year. 
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Tobacco growers have increased their yield 
as enforcement of quota laws reduced their 

creage. 

* } see no erime in a farmer raising the best 
crop possible on his land, or getting the high- 
est possible milk production from his cows. 
If we accept the proposal of those who would 
redistribute the right to produce and limit 
the amount which can be produced by a 
single farmer, however, we will destroy that 
initiative which enabled the American farm- 
er to increase his production 35 percent dur- 
ing the war years in spite of shortages of 
labor, new machinery, and other supplies. 

When any nation succeeds in stifling the 
initiative of its people, it cannot long en- 
dure. 

The next proposal of the administration 
is that each farmer shall be required to 
comply with minimum and sound soil con- 
servation practices—not as prescribed by his 


State department of agriculture; not as pre- 


scribed by the soil conservation services; 
not as prescribed by his State PMA, but as 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

That means concentration of power over 
American farms in the hands of one man who 
can tell farmers where to plant, when to 
plant, how much to plant, and what part 
of their income must be spent on improving 
their farms. 

My guess is that there isn’t a farmer in 
this meeting but what knows better how to 
run his own farm vhan the Secretary of 
Agriculture does. 

But there you have the three main points 
of the Brannan plan—first, promises of a 
satisfactory income to farmers which can 
never be fulfilled; second, limitation of pro- 
duction per farm, taking away production 
from the efficient farmer and giving more to 
the submarginal or uneconomic producer; 
and third, compliance with soil conservation 
practices as approved by the Secretary. 

These are the main points of the Brannan 
plan which are never mentioned by admin- 
istration spokesmen today. 

All they talk about is the great benefits re- 
sulting to the consumer and the high prices 
which will be received by the farmers if 
they can only get a law permitting compen- 
satory payments on the statutes. 

In the mildest language which I can think 
of right now, I term this proposal the acme 
of political hypocrisy. 

The terrible Eightieth Republican Congress, 
after 7 months of intensive study, enacted 
a long-range agricultural law which, if it 
had been permitted to take effect unamended, 
would have kept American agriculture out 
of the complete mess it is in today. 

One provision of that law gave the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the right to make com- 
pensatory payments in a price-support pro- 
gram. 

This meant that in the case of certain 
commodities the crop could be permitted to 
find its own level in the market, and the 
farmer then reimbursed for the difference 
between the average selling price and the 
support level. 

If this provision of the law were used 
wisely, it is possible that at times both 
farmer and consumer could benefit. I em- 
phasize “if it were used wisely.” 

A year ago, however, we saw indications 
hat the Secretary of Agriculture might use 
1s provision of the law to promote a gen- 
ral consumer-subsidy program, costing bil- 
‘ons of dollars annually, and charge the 
t of that subsidy up to the farmers. 

As an example, it is estimated by the best 

‘ultural economists that if the Brannan 
n were in effect now, the cost of the potato 
ram would not be a possible $80,000,000 
ut somewhere between $250,000,000 and 
400,000,000 with only a minimum of com- 

hsatory benefits to the consumer. How- 
ever, we don’t have that provision for com- 
pensatory payments in the law now. 
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The Eighty-first Congress enacted a new 
agricultural law and one of its provisions 
was the repeal of that part of the 1948 law 
which permitted compensatory payments. 

The Secretary of Agriculture never at any 
time protested the repeal of this provision. 

The President never protested its repeal, 
and on October 31, 1949, the President signed 
the bill which repealed the compensatory 
payments provision which otherwise would 
have taken effect on January 1, 1950. 

On January 4, 1950, President Truman 
came before the joint session of Congress 
and pleaded for the compensatory payment 
plan which was repealed by his signature 
October 31 as if the life of the Nation de- 
pended on it. 

Are the farmers of America pinning their 
faith on this type of political operating or 
are they going to pin some faith on them- 
selves and those people in our State and 
Federal departments of agriculture and the 
farm organizations that have done everything 
that has been done during the past century 
to put American agriculture in such an en- 
viable position? 

I mention farm organizations particularly 
because at the time the 1948 law was en- 
acted it was supported not only by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
but by every major farm organization in the 
United States. Even the Farmers Union, 
which has since changed its position, at 
that time vigorously endorsed the flexible 
support provisions and the revised parity 
formula of the so-called Aiken bill. 

What is the situation today? Any farm 
leader, and particularly the leaders of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Grange, are subject to attack by 
the propaganda service of the United States 
Government if they dare to venture an opin- 
ion contrary to that voiced by the admin- 
istration. 

Of all major farm organizations, only the 
Farmers Union supports the administration 
farm plan today. The others are constantly 
under attack through a most extensive and 
expensive propaganda program. 

I say expensive—expensive to the taxpay- 
ers of this country because much of the 
material used is furnished and distributed 
through Department of Agriculture channels. 

Every time material is sent to the 95,000 
PMA directors scattered over this Nation, it 
is sent at public expense. 

Ninety-eight percent of the material sent 
to these directors is factually correct, but 
running through it is a vein of innuendo 
and promotion which is either incorrect or 
misleading 

Fortunately throughout New England and 
a good share of the country our local com- 
mitteemen are able to see through this. 

I hope the time will come when the United 
States Department of Agriculture can again 
devote its entire services to the purpose 
for which it was created. 

Having now expressed my opinion of the 
manner in which the administration and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are operating, 
T want to make some suggestions myself 
as to what should constitute a well-rounded 
program for agriculture. 

There is no easy way out of our difficulties 
now. 

We are already in some trouble and will 
be in worse trouble within a year or two 
unless steps are taken to correct existing 
conditions. 

The continuation of the high wartime 
incentive prices for the crop year 1949 has 
resuited in the accumulation of unwanted 
surpluses which are depressing the market 
for some commodities. An example of this 
is eggs. 

When the 90-percent support for eggs was 
continued through 1949, it was the signal for 
an increase in laying flocks all over this 
country, particularly through the Midwest. 

Production ran far ahead of demand. 
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Government invested some $75,000,000 last 
year in supporting the price of unwanted 
eggs. The weight of the surplus production 
eventually broke the market resulting in 
heavy losses to thousands of poultry pro- 
ducers who were unable to get even the sup- 
port price. 

Fortunately, some of the men in the De- 
partment of Agriculture have had the fore- 
sight to reduce the support price for eggs 
this year to 75 percent of parity as permitted 
by the provisions of the 1948 law which were 
continued in the Anderson Act of 1949. 

The egg market will probably right itself 
in a few months, but, in the meantime, many 
people are going to be hurt. 

We should profit from this experience with 
eggs and put into effect promptly a flexible 
support-price program which will take into 
consideration the supply of the commodity 
which is being supported. 

We should put the support level for various 
commodities on an equitable basis which we 
cannot do so long as grain is supported at 
90 percent of parity and poultry and dairy 
products at 75 percent, thus throwing our 
agricultural economy out of balance. 

This should be done in the interest of the 
grain producers themselves, inasmuch as the 
greatest opportunity they have to broaden 
their own market is by marketing grain in 
the form of animal products. 

Support levels should be high enough to 
protect the farmer and the country against 
economic collapse, but not so high as to 
destroy either the market for farm commodi- 
ties or the initiative of the farmer himself 
in seeking new markets and new uses. Our 
first aim should be good prices on a free 
market, cushioned by Government supports 
only when needed. 

We should continue to emphasize our re- 
search work in production and marketing 
methods with a view to increasing efficiency 
and decreasing costs in both these fields. 

Improvement of our soil resources which 
has made such remarkable progress during 
recent years should be continued mainly 
under the direction of the local soi] con- 
servation districts and local and State farmer 
committees. 

Public participation in soil conservation 
programs is a good investment and entirely 
proper. 

The welfare of all people and the security 
of the Nation depends upon maintenance and 
improvement of our soil resources. 

The public participated in despoiling these 
resources. A moderate participation in their 
restoration is only fair. 

I said at the beginning of this talk that 
the farmer realizes that he is dependent upon 
the American consumer for his income. 

Uniess the consumer has the means to 
purchase food and clothing, however, he 
cannot contribute to farm prosperity. 

Therefore, let us always remember that 
full employment with adequate income for 
city people is‘a proper farm objective. 

There are, however, many million people 
possibly as many as 40,000,000, in this coun- 
try who do not and cannot have an income 
adequate to enable them to buy the kind of 
food they need. 

For many years I have urged a complete 
study of this fleld with a view to enacting 
legislation which will make it possible for 
our low-income people to have enough to 
eat. 

Call it a consumer subsidy if you like, but 
if the result is a higher standard of living 
for all people and the elimination of the 
farm surplus problem, it will be a subsidy 
well spent ard result in a stronger nation. 

I would handle this subject more carefully, 


even experimentally at first, broadening it as 
experience proves such broadening to be 
advisable. 
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Next, we should pay more attention to 
the development of foreign markets for our 
agricultural commodities. 

There is a wide opportunity in this field. 

We must not approach this matter of in- 
ternational trade in the light of how much 
we can give away, but with the purpose of 
developing a permanent trade with every 
nation in the world which produces com- 
modities that we can use in exchange. 

International trade is at low ebb now and 
will continue to be so long as it functions on 
a give-away basis 

World trade between nations must be re- 
stored and failure to do so will inevitably 
result in war. , 

Finally, if our farmers are to successfully 
fight off economic monopolies on the one 
hand and political domination on the other, 
they must keep themselves strong—strong, 
not only as individuals, but strong as or- 
ganizations representing the best interests 
of agriculture. 

Our farm cooperatives must be protected 
and strengthened at all costs. 

They stand between us and Government 
controls. 

They stand between us and economic and 
business monopoly. 

They stand for the right of the farmer to 
enjcy a standard of living comparable to 
that enjoyed by other groups. 

Farm cooperatives are under continual 
attack by short-sighted business and indus- 
trial interests. 

These attacks must and will be beaten 
back but not if we relax our guard. 

Would-be monopolists don’t want to just 
double tax cooperatives. They want to kill 
them. 

The Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange is a 
living and shining example of what farmers 
can do for themselves. 

It is up to us to defend this example and 
show the world that self-reliance and co- 
operation can do for agriculture what Gov- 
ernment controls and dependency can never 
hope to do. 





The Crusade Against Gambling in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of combating the in- 
fluence of interstate gambling and 
racketeering in our country. This state- 
ment has particular reference to the 
notorious racketeer, Frank Costello. In 
it, I urge the Department of Justice to re- 
port promptly on a request which has 
been made for a review of Costello's 
status as a citizen, in view of certain 
thyrges the truth of which he has ad- 
mitted. 

Iu the event that Costello’s citizenship 
is revoked, I personally will urge that 
he be deported as a harmful influence in 
this country which gave him the privilege 
of citizenship, which he apparently pro- 
ceeded tu abuse. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this statement be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of thet RecorD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, REQUESTS DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE To REPORT PROMPTLY ON Prorosep REv- 
OCATION OF CITIZENSHIP OF GAMBLER FRANK 
COSTELLO; UrnGes PROMPT APPROVAL OF JU- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. President, every citizen of the United 
States is aware that gambling and racketeer- 
ing existing throughout our country is mak- 
ing a mockery of Federal and State laws. 
On the tax angle, alone, we are all aware 
that literally billions of dollars in taxes are 
lost every year because there is illicit in- 
come from gambling, racketeering, and re- 
lated activities which is never reported to 
the States and to Uncle Sam. 


TAX EVASION 


Last year, a report was submitted to the 
Federation of Tax Administrators in Chi- 
cago, which showed that, according to Busi- 
ness Week magazine, in an article of May 
14, 1949: 

“Commercial gambling is the only billion- 
dollar business in the United States that 
does not take a licking from the tax col- 
lector. Except for legalized parimutuel bet- 
ting at race tracks, only a small part of the 
shill game’s annual take (estimated as high 
as $15,000,000,000 last year) ever winds up 
in Government treasuries. Gambling has 
generally stayed immune to the rash of post- 
war excise taxes, in spite of its obvious lux- 
ury label and features that make it easy 
prey for the tax man.” 


GAMBLING INVESTIGATION ESSENTIAL 


My colleagues on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee have clearly recognized the neces- 
sity for a thorough investigation of the inter- 
state implications of crime, racketeering and 
gambling, and have taken prompt action on 
the legislation introduced by our able asso- 
ciate, the junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Kerauver]. I earnestly trust, there- 
fore that Senate Resolution 202 will be 
promptly enacted by the Senate. May 1] 


point out a quotation from an article in Col- . 


lier’s magazine of April 19, 1947: 

“It is likely that only a full-scale congres- 
sional! investigation could trace the ramifica- 
tions of America’s underworld empire and its 
relations with politicians and elected officials, 
or arrive at a correct estimate of the 
enormous sums of money involved.” 


THE ALLEGED KINGPIN OF RACKETEERING 


Literally dozens of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles and radio statements have been 
read and heard by all of us to the effect that 
the kingpin or at least one of the kingpins 
of a multi-billion-dollar gambling syndicate 
in America is apparently Frank Costello. 
This notorious individual who has been pub- 
licly denounced as a racketeer and with prac- 
tically every adverse adjective and noun in 
the books (and who has apparently not 
dared to file suit against anyone making such 
charges) is a citizen of the United States by 
virtue of a privilege granted to him as a 
former alien. 

However, we have evidence by Costello's 
own words that for the 5-year period prior 
to his being granted citizenship, he was en- 
gaged in activities which by all normal 
standards would have rendered him unfit 
for citizenship rights. 

Now, this whole citizenship question is 
being raised by Mr. Robert Montgomery in 
a formal request for review that he has 
raised with the United States Department 
of Justice and with an affidavit for investi- 
gation served upon the Federal district at- 
torney for the southern district of New York. 
I congratulate Mr. Montgomery for his ac- 
tivities in bringing this whole question again 
before the American people. His request to 
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the United States attorney 1s incidentally, 
I believe, the first such initiation of legal 
activities for revocation of Costello's citi. 
zenship. 

I personally will insist that the Depart. 
ment of Justice respond quickly on this 
matter because the facts are comparatively 
well known and were brought to light many 
years ago. The only thing that is not well 
known is why the Justice Department has 
been so shy and quiet on this whole situa- 
tion for so long. It is only natural that 
many citizens suspect political influences 
of Tammany Hall at work on behalf of Cos. 
tello. 


PREVIOUS CHARACTERIZATIONS OF COSTELLO 


Let me cite the words of Mayor de Lesseps 
Morrison, of New Orleans, president of the 
American Municipal Association (which rep- 
resents the governments of 9,500 cities and 
towns in the United States). He stated 
that at the head of the multi-billion-dollar 
crime syndicate is Frank Costello, “one of 
the most pernicious and dangerous infiu- 
ences in America today and probably one 
of the 10 most powerful men in the coun- 
try.” 

According to News Week magazine of the 
November 21, 1949, issue, the late Mayor La- 
Guardia, of New York, is said to have called 
Frank Costello the world’s biggest and most 
corrupt gambler. 

Thomas E. Dewey says “He is a gangster.” 

Virgil W. Peterson, operating director of 
the Chicago Crime Commission, has de- 
scribed him as “the lord of the underworld 
of the entire United States.” 

News Week went on to say that the Cali- 
fornia commission on organized crime re. 
ported to Gov. Earl Warren that Costello was 
the present head of the great underworld 
organization with headquarters in New York 
which is called by its own members “the 
combination.” The so-called “Murder, Inc.,” 
the commission said, is the enforcement 
branch of this organization. 


WHERE THERE IS SMOKE THERE IS FIRE 


Mr. President, we are familiar with the old 
expression, ‘“‘where there is smoke there must 
be fire.” It is no mere accident that for 
many years now, newspaper columnists, edi- 
torial writers, magazine writers, and other 
folks have thus written up Frank Costello, 
calling him such names as “prime minister 
of the underworld,” and so on. Costello's 
only answer has been to proclaim piously 
that he is being persecuted and is merely 
an honest, upstanding businessman. 

I should like to point out, however, Mr. 
President, that Frank Costello, within a pe- 
riod of 3 months, was charged with influenc- 
ing politics in New York, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, and New Orleans. Official crime 
commissions have speculated about his con- 
nections with gambling houses, night clubs, 
race wires, narcotics smuggling, jewelry 
theft, and other assorted crimes. Undoubt- 
edly there is some exaggeration in this guess- 
work, 

In spite of all these charges, in spite of all 
the magazine write-ups, Costello has thus 
far had but a single accusation stick against 
him, and that is the charge of illegal posses- 
sion of a pistol ’way back in 1915. 

The various magazine articles to which I 
have referred have pointed out the fact that 
rackets in America today are a big business, 
and that the old-time trigger-happy hocd- 
lums had largely become a thing of the past, 
giving way to supersharpsters developing im- 
mense cartels of interrelated rackets. Shall 
America’s youngsters grow up with awe and 
admiration of these crooked big shots who 
escape the law? 


MR. MONTGOMERY’S DOCUMENTATION 
I have in my hand several of the scripts 
which Robert Montgomery has broadcast 
over the American Broadcasting Co. network 
in the last 8 months on Frank Costello. Mr. 
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Montgomery cited chapter and verse of Cos- 
tello’s testimony in the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, appellate division, 
first department, on October 25, 1943. At 
that time Costello admitted that between 
1919 and 19382 he made no tax payments to 
the Federal Government or the State gov- 
ernment, and that during those years he 
was engaged in the bootlegging business. 
Yet Costello was granted citizenship on Sep- 
tember 10, 1925, and in order to obtain such 
citizenship, he had to state under oath and 
py signature that he was. attached to the 
principles of the Constitution. The Natu- 
ralizaticn Code of the United States states 
explicitly that those persons applying for 
citizenship must be of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and well disposed 
to the good order and happiness of the 
United States. How could Costello, who pe- 
titioned for citizenship on May 11, 1925, and 
who later admitted smuggling whisky during 
that entire period, be of good moral charac- 
ter, attached to the principles of our Consti- 
tution, and well disposed to the good order 
and happiness of our country? 

These are questions which must be an- 
swered, and the person to answer them is 
primarily our former colleague, the able Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, the Honorable J. 
Howard McGrath. 


WE RECOGNIZE CITIZENSHIP AS PRICELESS 
PRIVILEGE 


Mr. President, citizenship is a priceless 
privilege both to our native born and to 
those who were formally citizens of other 
countries and who now receive its blessings. 
If the United States Government law en- 
forcement authorities lightly allow any 
single individual who does not deserve the 
privilege of citizenship to continue to enjoy 
that privilege—such action or inaction 
makes American law a travesty. 

I have no doubt that high-priced lawyers 
retained by Mr. Costello will fight any ac- 
tion which civic-minded citizens take against 
this racketeer. However, we in the Congress 
appropriate enough millions of doilars to the 
Department of Justice to get expert legal 
services, and there is no reason for dilly- 
dallying on this issue. 


IF COSTELLO’S CITIZENSHIP IS REVOKED, I WILL 
SEEK DEPORTATION OF HIM 


If Costello’s citizenship is revoked—and 
that naturally could only happen after due 
process of law in a true American fashion— 
then I, for one, will insist that he be promptly 
deported in order that every American will 
note that the people of the United States 
are on guard to protect the morality of our 
citizens, particularly our young people. The 
proposed deportation of Frank Costello 
would not, of course, of itself solve or begin 
to solve the crime and gambling problem; 
however, it would make unmistakably clear 
to every hoodlum, every mobster, as well 
as to millionaire crooks living in their pent- 
houses and sitting smugly behind the barrier 
of legal experts—it would make unmistak- 
ably clear to them that crime does not pay. 

Mr. President, the crusade against crime 
must be a continuous affair. When one 
hoodlum is disposed of, others try to take 
his place. The answer to the underworld 
must come, as I have previously indicated in 
the Senate on February 20, from an aroused 
citizenry cooperating with local, State, and 
Federal enforcement officers, with our great 
FBI, and with all those who believe in de- 
cency and honesty in human affairs. 

CONCLUSION 

Too many big shots are living in the lap 
of luxury, because they have plucked pen- 
nies from the poor, nabbed nickels with the 
numbers racket, slot machines, etc.—pen- 
nies and nickels that should have gone for 
food, shelter, clothing, care of youngsters. 
We must eradicate this cancer of crime. We 
must put the thugs in the jug. 
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Excerpts From Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, Before Senior 
Class of Confluence High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address I delivered before the 
senior class of the Confluence High 
School, Confluence, Pa., on Monday 
afternoon, February 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is always a pleasure to address a high- 
school class. I consider it a real honor to be 
invited to visit with you and to discuss briefly 
the part you can plan in shaping the future 
of your community, your State and the 
Nation. 

First let me tell you that I appreciate so 
much the interest you are taking in the 
American system of government and how it 
operates. 

It is an important part of good citizenship 
to have an understanding of the three levels 
of government—local, State, and Federal. 

Your interest is most encouraging because 
the kind of country we are to have in the 
years ahead will depend upon the kind of 
citizenship that is developed among the boys 
and girls now in high school. 

Therefore I want to discuss with you the 
importance of the work you will soon be 
called upon to undertake in your commu- 
nities and in your Government. 

It will not be long before you young men 
and young women will be in the driver’s 
seat. You will control and operate the farms, 
the factories, the mills, the mines and all the 
business establishments. 

You will have the responsibility for our 
churches, our schools, and our Government. 

That's a big job. It will be your job. 

To handle it successfully will take honest, 
courageous and vigorous leadership. It will 
take intelligent cooperation and willingness 
to work for the common good. 

It will take sincere appreciation of the 
American way of life and the American plan 
of freedom of the individual. 

Above all it will take loyalty and devotion 
to the principles of, American patriotism, 
placing love of country above selfish interest 
or personal advantage. 

The Government of the United States was 
founded upon the proposition that freedom 
of the individual is the greatest blessing be- 
stowed by God upon mankind. 

The founding fathers found inspiration 
in the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
and the Sermon on the Mount. Since the 
world began there has never been a better 
guide to human conduct. 

Patriotism, religion, and high moral stand- 
ards are fundamental qualities without which 
no nation can go forward. Regardless of its 
form of government, regardless of the laws 
placed upon its books, no nation can rise 
above the moral and spiritual standards of 
its people. 

In the growth and development of our 
country there have been many changes. But 
the principles upon which it was founded 
are fixed and unchanging. They must live 
forever in the hearts and minds of our 
people. 
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The real meaning of America must be 
taught in every classroom from the one- 
room country school to the greatest uni- 
versity. 

We must tell over and over again the story 
of America’s rise to greatness unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 

Other nations had greater land area, 
greater population, and even richer natural 
resources. 

What quality does America possess that 
enabled our country, in the short span of 
less than 200 years, to create more wealth, 
greater spiritual and cultural progress, and 
a higher standard of living than the world 
has ever known? 

It is the God-given freedom of the indi- 
vidual. It is the right of every citizen to 
carve out his own destiny to work, to save, 
to invest, to prosper, according to his own 
ability, energy, and initiative. 

Freedom is our most precious possession. 
It holds out a golden promise of opportunity 
for every boy and girl in America to reach a 
high place in business, in industry, the 
learned professions, the church, and in Gov- 
ernment. 

No matter what calling you may choose, 
I hope that everyone of you will adopt as 
one of your real objectives the preservation 
of the God-given rights that have come down 
to us through generations of toil, blood, and 
sacrifice. 

In my political career and in my public 
life, covering more than 40 years, I have 
been guided by certain principles in reach- 
ing decisions on questions involving the 
welfare of our country. 

I have always sought the answers to four 
questions: 

First. Is it right? Nothing can be politi- 
cally right if it is morally wrong. 

Second. Will it work? Sometimes pro- 
posals that seem very attractive turn out 
to be impractical and unworkable. 

Third. Is it for the good of all the people? 
Too often projects are advanced for selfish 
reasons that would benefit only a special 
section or group to the disadvantage of the 
country as a whole. 

Fourth. Can we afford it? All government 
is paid for by taxes taken from the earnings 
of the people. There is grave danger in gov- 
ernment grown too big or too expensive. 

If these four questions can be answered in 
the affirmative with respect tc legislation, I 
will support it. Otherwise, I will fight 
against whe proposal. 

As a United States Senator representing 
Pennsylvania, I have a duty to all the people 
of our Commonwealth. But also, I am en- 
trusted with a part in legislating for the 
whole United States. I proceed on the theory 
that what is good for the whole country is 
good for Pennsylvania. 

In closing, I would like to make some sug- 
gestions for your guidance growing out of 
my long and varied experience as a soldier 
and as a public official. 

1. Cherish within your own heart and mind 
loyal and devout adherence to American 
ideals and principles. These ideals and prin- 
ciples should pe your constant goal. 

2. Respect and support your church. A 
xvepublic cannot live without the spiritual 
strength of the church. There should be tol- 
erance in religion—but everyone should 
strongly support his church. 

3. We should all support and respect the 
law. If everyone would obey our laws, what 
a@ wonderful country we would have. 

4. In order to become better citizens and 
to make better communities you should as- 
sist in yublic-spirited movements. 

5. Let us all take an active interest in the 
government of our local communities, our 
counties, our State, and the Nation. A free 
republic cannot exist where there is indiffer- 
ence and neglect by the electorate. 

6. Let us keep upper « ost in our minds that 
America has no more precious assets than 
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freedom and opportunity. So long as these 
blessings are preserved and maintained, the 
youth of our land will go forward to new 
heights of achievement for America and the 
world. 

7. Let us all practice the fundamentals of 
good citizenship, work, thrift, self-reliance, 
fair play, tolerance, respect for the rights of 
others, and the love of Gad. 

Remember always it is your country and 
your government. It will be what you make 
it. 

The share you take in community better- 
ment, the interest you take in local, State, 
and national affairs, is the measure of your 
citizenship. 

To help build g better America of the fu- 
ture you must always be ready to face the 
problems of the day, confident and unafraid, 
sustained by faith in American freedom and 
faith in God. 





Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Charles W. 
Tobey, of New Hampshire, Before 
Women’s Republican Club, Claremont, 


N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMFSH-RE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have inserted in the Appendix an address 
I made in commemoration of Lincoln’s 
Birthday, at Claremont, N. H., on Mon- 
day, February 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


For many years it has been the custom for 
Republican groups all over the Nation to 
gather together in observance of the anni- 
versary of the birth of the immortal Abraham 
Lincoln, our first Republican President and 
our greatest. The purpose of these gather- 
ings is not only to do honor to Lincoln’s 
memory but, even more fundamental, to con- 
sider on his life and his example. It is well, 
therefore, for us tonight to apply introspec- 
tion, to see whether our party policies today 
are consistent with his precepts, and then 
to appraise our position for the voters of our 
country in a heart-searching effort to deter- 
mine whether we are worthy and well quali- 
fied. 

So, all over the country during this week 
our party members are gathering together to 
observe the anniversary of the birth of him 
whom many regard as the strongest char- 
acter the Nation has produced, Abraham Lin- 
coln. The very name has become a symbol 
for justice and humanity. 

No writer of fiction, however able, could 
produce a figure of more humble origin, of 
more remarkable growth, whose influence on 
his generation and those yet unborn, would 
be more profound, or whose death could be 
more tragic than that of Lincoln. 

What were the attributes of this man that 
have so endeared him to every American born 
since his passing? 

His great size, his ungainliness, his rugged 
simplicity, these were obvious, but deeper 
than such external charasteristics was the 
great heart that actuated him in his passion 
for justice, his devotion to principle, his 
love for his fellow men, and his profound 
faith in the common people. 

Many of you have visited the impressive 
memorial to him in Washington. To me, it 
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is always an inspiration to look upon that 
heroic figure and read again the quotations 
from his words which are carved on the walls. 
As I have stood there I have looked upon the 
faces of those who, like myself, came to pay 
their tribute to him. People of all types, 
especially plain people, those whom some 
refer to as the common men, many of for- 
eign birth, but each holding Lincoln’s mem- 
ory in loving regard. 

Today his name is revered and loved even 
to the uttermost parts of the world, and so 
long as this Nation of ours shall endure his 
life will be our inspiration and his name 
will be written on our hearts. In his love 
for humanity, his forebearance, his charity 
he followed the teachings of the Master of 
Men. 

Of his passing, Lowell said, ‘“Multitudes 
shed tears for the death of one they had 
never seen, as if a friendly presence had been 
taken from their lives. Our common man- 
hood had lost a kinsman.” 

While we cannot bring him back to again 
lead our Nation in these days of great na- 
tional crises, yet he can and will live again, 
if you and I and our fellow men reflect in 
our lives his great attributes of common 
sense, rugged honesty, his passion for hu- 
manity and his faith in the divine power. 

We turn then to you tonight, Mr. Lincoln, 
for we are troubled on many sides. No gen- 
eration of men ever had more complex prob- 
lems to solve. In the years you led the Na- 
tion you, too, had to meet grave problems. 
You met these courageously, without com- 
promise, often standing alone. 

So talk with us tonight, Mr. Lincoln, on 
principles and problems waich you faced in 
your days and which confront our Nation in 
these our days. 

Since you were President, Mr. Lincoln, la- 
bor has made great progress in improving its 
working conditions, in wages and in a recog- 
nition of labor’s dignity and worth. You ex- 
pressed yourself on labor several times. How 
did you feel in this important matter? 

“Labor is prior to and independent of 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor 
and could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of capital 
and deserves much the higher considera- 
tion. 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. 

“Inasmuch as most good things are pro- 
duced by labor, it follows thut all such things 
of right belong to those whose labor has pro- 
duced them. But it has so happened, in all 
ages of the world, that some have labored, 
and others have without labor enjoyed a 
large proportion of the fruits. This is wrong, 
and should not continue. To secure to each 
laborer the whole product of his labor, or as 
nearly as possible, is a worthy subject of any 
good government.” 

Mr. Lincoln, those views of yours square 
with those of many men today, and our party 
has done much for labor’s advancement and 
progress since you were here. 

No problem we face today is more preg- 
nant with possibilities for good or ill than 
the foreign problem. It constitutes a crisis 
of first magnitude. Certain aspects of it 
justify fears of the extinction of our human 
society, if not wisely met. Can you help our 
thought in this, Mr. Lincoln? 

“In our intercourse with other nations, 
it behooves us to be at once compromising 
and stern. If international understanding 
can be perpetuated by giving a little more 
and taking a little less, why, then, let us 
give a little more and take a little less. But 
never must we do all the giving. Rather in 
the case of a long and threatening misunder- 
standing let us prepare for the worst and 
work for the best.” 

That is sound advice today, Mr. Lincoln, 
and in recent years we have joined with other 





nations in setting up an organization calleq 
the United Nations. It is a league of soy. 
ereign states, not a world government, and, 
therefore, cannot by law prevent armed con- 
flict between nations and establish justice 
and security. Nevertheless, it is the greatest 
step yet taken by mankind toward world 
peace. Since the charter provides for 
amendments, every effort should be made 
to transform the United Nations into an 
organization with larger powers. 

Science has given to the world some in- 
struments of terror and destruction that in 
your day the world never dreamed of. We 
have used one of these, namely, the atom 
bomb, with terrible deadly effects on civilian 
people, and now this atom bomb has been 
superseded by a so-called hydrogen bomb, 
many times more powerful than the most 
powerful atom bomb. We are told that it 
could annihilate a large part of any country 
by explosion, and used in quantities could 
annihilate civilization. 

We have decided to produce ‘this dreadful 
weapcen for celf-defense. 

In the eftermath of this tremendous de- 
cision, we have to think anew and act anew, 
as ycu said so truly years ago. 

This United Nations, which we had a large 
part in bringing into being as presently con. 
stituted, is too weak to cope with the great 
crisis and many believe the Charter must be 
amended to implement the United Nations 
in a larger degree. 

It is a trite thing to say that civilization 
is at the crossroads. The fate of the world 
is at a crossroads unprecedented in human 
history because the mind of man has pro- 
duced weapons which stagger the imagina- 
tion and could wipe out great portions of the 
human race, almost instantly. As the New 
York Times said, “The atomic bomb is here to 
stay.” The question is, “Are we?” 

Today we often hear the term “welfare 
state” referred to. Some men quote the 
constitutional phrase, “To provide for the 
general welfare,” in attempting to justify 
the Government's taking over more and more 
of the care and sustenance of the people. 

Here is an observation from Lincoln's life, 
which is told by a recent writer in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“The teaching of Lincoln’s life which this 
generation needs most to take to heart is 
that a sheltered, easy life is not an unmixed 
blessing; that toil and privation are better 
masters than luxury and ease; that life is 
a drama not staged merely for our pleasure 
but in which we are cast for parts we must 
play ill or well. The doctrine seems to be 
very generally preached and accepted today 
that labor, sacrifice, and self-denial are evils 
to be shunned as pestilential rather than 
necessary means of developing capacity and 
character. For one to gain a livelihood or 
a fortune without working to pay for it more 
than is absolutely necessary is a desire in- 
creasingly prevalent among rich and poor. 
The things which made Lincoln great—toil- 
ing until it hurts, dependence for mental and 
spiritual growth upon self, amid common- 
place surroundings and associations—these 
are in little favor in an age craving to be 
amused, to be excited, to be supported, even 
by the state or by society. 

“The unused hand withers. 
brain ceases to function. The unused heart 
hardens. Where there are no calls for cour- 
age, for sacrifice, for stoicism, the nobler 
qualities of human kind—these do not come 
forth. The chief thought even of these sin- 
cerely seeking a better social order today 
seems to be that of putting props under peo- 
ple. Altruism is good, humanitarianism is 
good, charity is good; but a state which be- 
comes the universal provider, policeman, and 
employer necessarily becomes also the 
breeding ground of weaklings and of slaves. 
individualism produces the sanity and 
strength of a Lincoln; the paternal state 
breeds exotic dreamers, who think humanity 
is dead clay for the potter rather than @ 
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spiritual creation which ‘makes and unmakes 
systems and system makers’.” 

“I personally have seen no conclusive defi- 
nition of the oft-heard phrase, the “welfare 
state,” and it doubtless has varied connota- 
tions with different people. 

If, however, its implications mean a state 
in which the citizenship looks to the state 
to meet all human needs, then all thoughful 

ple should oppose it, as I do. 

We should stop the centralization of all 
power in Washington, return the adminis- 
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tration of much legislation enacted in Con- 
eress, to the States. That is one reason why 
I strongly oppose the so-called compulsory 


socialized medicine plan. 

Tho Government can wisely help people 
to help themselves, but for the Government 

direct all the movements of its citizens, 
and to undertake to supply all their needs 
is far removed from the spirit of America, 
f understand it, and is a subtle threat to 
the real happiness and well-being of our 
Nation. 

Therefore, I lift up my voice to warn 

inst the dangers of a state where every 
ible contingency is to be cared for by the 
I al Government. It would completely 
d yy the self-reliance of the people, and 
in so doing it would destroy their character. 

Freedom to work, to carry out individual 
initiative, beyond the mere providing of suf- 
ficient food and clothing for the day is the 
incentive which should be the desire and 
the objective and the heritage of all citizens, 
and will maintain the ideals and standards 
under which our country has grown from an 
infant to its position of commanding lead- 
ership in the world today. 

Give us your thoughts on Government aid 
to people, Mr. Lincoln. 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at 
all or cannot so well do for themselves, in 
their separate or individual capacities. In all 
that the people can individually do as well 
for themselves, Government ought not to 
interfere.” 

Since you trod this earth, Mr. Lincoln, 
life has become more complex, and our pop- 
ulation has grown tremendously. While 


a 


these problems we are naming tonight are 
not on all fours with those you faced, yet 
they are very similar. 

Today men call for free enterprise, as 
against too much centralized controls and 
regimentation. You touched upon this when 


1 said, and I ‘quote you, Mr. Lincoln: 

“Our greatest strength lies in our ability 
to give a vigorous demonstration that our 
private property competitive incentive sys- 
tem of free workmen can continue to pro- 
vide more benefits for more people than any 

tem in the world.” 

And Mr, Lincoln, many years after you had 

t the earth, a great author here wrote a 
lay called Valley Forge. It told of the cam- 

1 of Washington on the Delaware, and 
referring to Washington, the author said: 

“There are some men, who lift the level 

. the age they inhabit, until all men stand 

'gher ground, in that lifetime.” 
That was true of Washington, and fully 
rue of your life and sacrifice for us. May 
we so live in these our days, that after we 
ve passed on, men may truly say that 
of us. 
Mr. Lincoln, in these our days, there is a 
ned respect for law on many sides. We 
Suiler from a moral let-down, manifest in 
ard of law and order, even in wide- 
id outbreak of juvenile delinquency. 
Give counsel to a troubled Nation on this 

weakness, Mr. Lincoln: 

“Let reverence for the laws be breathed 
by every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap, let it be taught in 

‘hools, in the seminaries, and in the 
colleses; let it be written in primers, spelling 
ks, and in almanacs; let it be preached 


} 
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from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in the courts of justice. 
~ + * - + 


“Reason—cold, calculating, unimpassioned 
reason—must furnish all the materials for 
our future support and defense. Let those 
materials be molded into general intelligence, 
sound morality, and in particular, a rever- 
ence for the Constitution and laws.” 

In harmony with that statement, Mr. Lin- 
coln, we have an epigram carved over the 
portals of one of our great temples of justice, 
which reads, “Obedience to the laws is 
liberty.” 

‘You, Mr. Lincoln, have expressed a similar 
profound truth. 

Fellow Republicans, one cannot make an 
inventory or survey of our national strength 
today without becoming depressed at the 
lack of common honesty and integrity which 
exist in Government. 

So many of the rank and file of our citizens 
have lost faith in men in Government, and 
have come to the conclusion that many in 
Government care little for the people except 
to get their votes at election time. There 
is justification for that conclusion. 

A disillusioned electorate is a very serious 
thing. It takes a long time to reestablish 
confidence. If some special infrared ray 
could be used by the people to apply to halls 
of government and to some of the offices of 
those supposed to be the people’s repre- 
sentatives, the Nation would stand aghast at 
the deceit, and the chicanery that exists 
today. 

This feeling may h..ve been one of the main 
reasons why only half the registered voters 
across the Nation exercised their privilege 
of voting in the 1948 national election. It 
is a shocking thing when men elected to high 
office sell their influence for money, and 
when in a lust for money, men surrender 
their independence. Such faithless public 
servants should be ostracized and barred 
from future public service. 

In the face of such faithlessness, 1 ask 
you, Mr. Lincoln, what have you to say? 

“If you once forfeit the confidence of 
your fellow citizens, you can never regain 
their respect and esteem. It is true that you 
may fool all the people some of the time, you 
can even fool some of the people all the time, 
but you can’t fool all of the people all the 
time.” 

Truly said, Mr. Lincoln, and the people 
are aroused over this danger and the in- 
creasing degree of discernment of the Amer- 
ican people is something to be reckoned 
with. 

Finally, Mr. Lincoln, when you walked 
amongst us, and came to the high office of 
President, you were reviled and smeared, you 
suffered misrepresentations as “our high pur- 
poses and aims were attacked, yet, like the 
Christ, when you were reviled, you reviled 
not again. (Some of us, Mr. Lincoln, know 
the tragedy of bearing such crosses.) What 
did you say to such? 

“Neither let us be slandered from our duty 
by false accusations against us, nor fright- 
ened from it by menaces of destruction to 
the Government, nor of dangers to ourselves. 
Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 

And then I treasure your conclusive an- 
swer to all those who falsely attacked you, 
when you said: 

“If I were to try to read, much less answer, 
all the attacks made on me, this shop might 
as well be closed for any other business. I 
do the very best I know how—the very best 
I can; and I mean to keep doing so until the 
end. If the end brings me out alright, what 
is said against me won't amount to any- 
thing. If the end brings me out wrong, 10 
angels swearing I was right would make no 
difference.” 

In truth then, fellow Republicans, Lin- 
coln being dead, yet speaks to us, and to- 
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night, as we have met together to consider 
on the life and principles of our martyred 
President and apply them to our days, 
think we cannot do better than to close our 
remarks by joining together in a remarkable 
and beautiful prayer by the late Reverend 
Peter Marshall, Chaplain of the Senate of 
the United States, made in the Senate on 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. Our 
Chaplain led us in this prayer, and that night 
he died. And Dr. Marshall prayed: 

“We do pray that something of the spirit 
that was in Lincoln may indwell in our 
leaders now that they may see, as he saw 
clearly, that only right makes might, that 
only as we are on the side of God can we 
hope that our cause will prosper. We 
pray that Thou wilt raise up among us now, 
other men to walk as he walked, to talk as 
he talked, to rise above the undercurrents of 
politics, so that they may see the country as 
a whole, and not be governed by pressure 
from this group or that, but may seek the 
common good and the will of God.” 





Statement by Robert M. Searls in Opposi- 
tion to Extension of Social Security 
Insurance To Cover Mine B'ock Leasers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask -=.1animous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a most 
interesting and illuminating statement 
by Mr. Robert M. Searls, in opposition 
to certain sections of House bill 6000. 
Mr. Searls is one of the outstanding law- 
yers, particularly one of the outstanding 
mining lawyers, in America, and his ob- 
servations on this subject will be most 
informative and worth while for con- 
Sideration by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. SEARLS IN OPPOSITION 
TO CERTAIN SECTIONS oF H. R. 6000 


My name is Robert M. Searls. I am an at- 
torney at law, practicing in San Francisco, 
Calif., where I reside. I am appearing in be- 
half of the American Mining Congress, and 
particularly the California chapter of the 
American Mining Congress, in support of the 
position taken by these organizations in op- 
position to the extension of social-security 
insurance cover mine-block leasers. The op- 
position of the American Mining Congress 
was evidenced by resolution unanimously 
adopted at the convention held in Spokane, 
Wash., last September, copies of which have 
been furnished to each Member of Congress. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL TO WHICH EXCEPTION IS 
TAKEN 

The mining industry, expressing its views 
through its industrial association, the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, takes specific exception 
to the proposals in H. R. 6000, which provide 
for the reclassification as employees of self- 
employed mine leasers, who hold independ- 
ent-contract reiationships with the mine 
Owners. For reasons which will appear in 
this statement the industry is opposed to the 
imposition of social-security taxes on the 
mine owners covering these independent 

y 


leasers as newly defined employees of mine 
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owners in whose properties their leases are 
held. By the terms of the bill mine-block 
leasers would be included in the latter cate- 
gory under the specific definition contained 
in sections 210 (K) (3) (F) and 206 (d) (3) 
(F) of the bill, pages 50, lines 4 to 7, and 151, 
lines 6 to 9, and they would probably be in- 
cluded in the category of employees under 
the vague and shadowy standard prescribed 
for the determination of employment in sec- 
tions 210 (K) (4) on page 51, lines 4 to 16, 
and 206 (4) (2) on page 152 of the bill. This 
latter section classifies as employee “(4) any 
individual who is not an employee under 
paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of this subsection 
but who, in the performance of service for 
any person for rémuneration, has, with re- 
spect to such service, the status of an em- 
ployee, as determined by the combined effect 
of (A) control over the individual, (B) per- 
manency of the relationship, (C) regularity 
and frequency of performance of the service, 
(D) integration of the individual’s work in 
the business to which he renders service, (E) 
lack of skill required of the individual, (F) 
lack of investment by the individual in fa- 
cilities for work, and (G) lack of opportuni- 
ties of the individual for profit or loss.” 

I am aware that the language just quoted 
is a codification of certain language used by 
courts in classifying workers in individual 
cases involving application of social-security 
laws, and that one main purpose of the Gear- 
hart resolution passed by the 1948 Congress 
was to clarify these definitions. I am not 
here to either attack or defend the Gearhart 
resolution. The mining industry does ob- 
ject, however, to the legislative enactment 
of vague and indefinite language such as that 
above quoted might have the effect of revers- 
ing previous adjudications that mine leasers 
are independent workers and are not em- 
ployees. Our objection goes both to the spe- 
cific and to the general inclusion of mine- 
block leasers, as employees under the lan- 
guage of the bill above referred to, and I 
will submit to the committee with this state- 
ment a suggestion of the specific amendments 
to the bill which would overcome our 
objections. 

It seems very significant to us that the Ad- 
visory Council to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee appointed to study needed Social Se- 
curity Act revision did not recommend en- 
actment of any of the sections of the bill to 
which our objections are made. (Hearings 
report, p. 6, item M.) The Advisory Council 
would have left the present law unchanged. 


REASONS FOR OBJECTIONS 


The reasons for the objections which the 
mining industry has to the bill in question 
are as follows: 

1. Mine block leasing has been judicially 
determined not to be employment within 
the meaning of the Social Security Act by 
both the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, and by the Supreme Court 
of the State of California. The former de- 
termination was in the case of Anglim v. 
Empire Star Mines Company, Limited, (129 
Fed. (2) 914) involving directly the appli- 
cation of social security taxes to leasers; 
and the determination with respect to the 
State unemployment tax on these same 
leasers; was made by the Supreme Court of 
California in Empire Star Mines Company, 
Limited v. California Employment Commis- 
sion (28 Cal. (2d) 33; 168 Pac. (2d) 686). 
Both of these cases held that block leasers 
at the Empire Star Mine were independent 
contractors not subject to social security 
or unemployment taxes. This determina- 
tion was made some time prior to the adop- 
tion of the Gearhart resolution and has been 
accepted up to the present time by the Social 
Security Administrator as an adjudication of 
the leasers’ independent status. His office is 
now sccking by congressional legislation to 
again caddie the mine cwners and mine 
leasers with this tax burden. 
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2. Mine leasers are in fact independent 
contractors: I believe it will be helpful to 
the committee if I briefly outline the basis 
of this contention. Mine leasing in western 
United States had its origin in the customs 
of the old Cornish miners who came over 
as emigrants in the early days of California 
gold mines. They had been accustomed to 
work in the tin mines of Cornwall under a 
system known as “pitch and tribute” under 
which they mined ore and received a portion 
of the ore which they took out as their share 
of the operation, the balance going to the 
owner of the property. Leasing became a 
common method of mine operation in Cali- 
fornia, in the Cripple Creek District in Colo- 
rado, and in the Utah mines. It was also 
carried on in lead mines and barite mines 
in the tristate districts of Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. Iam most familiar with the 
system as worked in California, and roughly 
summarize the sworn testimony of the wit- 
nesses in the tax cases above referred to 
(in which I represented the company as 
counsel) in order to illustrate how the sys- 
tem works. 

3. Practice in the Empire Star properties 
in California: In 1929 the Empire Star Mines 
Co., Ltd., took over and consolidated the 
Empire, Pennsylvania, and North Star gold 
mines at Grass Valley, Calif. These three 
mines occupied a block of ground, approxi- 
mately three miles long, two miles wide and 
a mile deep. They have been operated for 
almost a century, and there are over 300 
miles of underground workings extending 
throughout the territory. There were large 
areas in the old North Star Mine, accessible 
only from the incline shaft, that were re- 
puted to have good ore in them. They 
were at some distance from the shaft— 
from a half mile to a mile—and the veins, 
although usually quite rich, were very 
small. These areas were so far away from 
the portions of the mine where the com- 
pany was conducting its mine operations 
that it saw no way by which its own com- 
pany bosses could look after and supervise 
work there. It would not have been, and 
is not now, commercially practicable or 
profitable for the company to work these 
areas with is own crews. This is due partly 
to the fact that the use of its own crews 
involves greatly increased overhead expense 
for bosses, foremen, superintendents, etc., 
together with the burden of social security 
taxes which goes with employment, and 
partly to the fact that miners do not work 
with the same care or incentive when they 
are working for wages as they do when 
they are working for themselves and do not 
take as great pains to separate ore from 
waste, limit the size of working places, and, 
in other words, keep down cost. The com- 
pany believed that there were various skilled 
miners in the district and in California who 
from long experience in prospecting and 
underground work in the Grass Valley Dis- 
trict knew how to mine these narrow high- 
grade veins, keep the ore clean, and follow 
the vein with a skilled miner’s nose for ore, 
for their own profit. 

A number of these miners were glad to have 
the cpportunity to work cubical blocks of 
ground, using the company’s shafts and 
means of access, but driving their own de- 
velopment drifts and mining and stoping 
their own ore, with the privilege of keeping 
50 percent of what they took out. This was 
the essence of the deal. Written leases were 
made, usually for a 6-months’ period under 
which specifically described blocks of ground 
were allotted to each head leaser for his 
group. He selected his own partners and 
they made their own arrangements for divi- 
sion of the proceeds. The company received 

royalty of 50 percent of the value of the 
bullion and concentrates extracted, furnish- 
ing as part of the consideration for this 50 
percent the use of its shaft and workings, 
hoisting services, fresh-air supply, and keep- 





ing the underground workings unwatereg 
with the mine pumps. It also furnished the 
service of skilled mill operators to handle the 
leaser’s ore; when it was reduced to bullion 
shipped it to the mint for the leaser’s 
account; and cclivered to the head leaser of 
each leaser group its share of the proceeds, 
The leasers were authorized, but not required, 
to buy their powder, fuze, clectric exploders, 
ind p>rsonal cquipment from the company 
at the company’s actual cost, and a further 
charge was made, at cost, for sharpening drill 
steel and milling the ore and reducing it to 
bullion, Milling of leaser’s ore in lessor’s 
mill was at leaser’s option, and not a lease 
requirement, but it was to his financial ad- 
vantage to have it milled there because of 
lower costs than he could obtain elsewhere, 
Each lease group’s ore production was kept 
separate, handled separately through the 
chutes, hoisting cars, mill machinery, and 
emerged finally in the form of a bullion bar 
bearing the leaser group’s separate number, 
or, as in the case of concentrates, was paid 
for on the basis of continuous sampling of 
the particular leaser’s batch of concentrates 
being run through the mill. The company 
had no bosses, foremen, or superintendent 
supervising the leaser’s operations. Each 
leaser worked in his own leased territory and 
conducted his operations in such manner as 
he saw fit. It was solely the leaser’s profit 
incentive that induced him to use careful, 
accurate mining methods, thus obtaining the 
highest grade of ore for milling and avoiding 
the uneconomical cost of unnecessary han- 
dling of waste rock. These written leases 
were renewed from time to time and the prac- 
tice became so popular with miners that there 
are now 28 leaser groups operating on the 
Empire property. In more recent years the 
Idaho Maryland Mine followed suit with its 
own leasing arrangements with workers, quite 
similar to those of the Empire. Some nine 
groups hold leases in Idaho Maryland prop- 
erties. It is my understanding that the leas- 
ing practices in Utah and Colorado are not 
greatly dissimilar except that the production 
of nonferrous metals necessarily requires 
cifferent milling and sampling practices than 
in the case of the California gold mines. All 
of these practices were commenced long prior 
to enactment of the social-security-tax laws. 

4. The leasers’ average annual income: In 
view of the fact that the company does not 
supervise the accounting of the leasers as 
between each other for their share of the 
value of concentrates or gold recovered, it 
does not know accurately what the leasers 
average. We do know, however, from occa- 
sional information that many of them have 
made as much as $5,000 a year. Eleven 
thousand is the maximum individual leaser’s 
annual income of which the company has any 
information. In general they average more 

han a miner’s day’s pay would have yielded 

had they been employed on a wage basis; 
otherwise the incentive for taking leases 
would of course be lost. 

5. Reduction of these independent workers 
to employee status is impracticable. In the 
first place, unless the method of operation is 
entirely changed the company would have 
no means of telling what the inncome of in- 
dividual leasers was as a basis for social- 
security taxation. The company simply de- 
livers each ieaser group’s share of mint re- 
turns from bullion produced from gold 
shipped to the mint for them, or the value 
of concentrates assayed and purchased from 
them, to the head leaser of the group and 
division is made by each group according 
to its own rules. Sometimes the groups 
themselves hire men on a day’s pay basis 
to get certain development work done. They 
impose penalties on each other for failure to 
join in the operation or for certain classes 
of absences or for violation of the safety 
laws. There is therefore no basis on which 
the company cculd compute and return so- 
cial-security taxes on the individual leasers. 
For all practical purposes it would have to 
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reduce the leasers to employee status to meet 
the requirements of this bill. 

6. Conversion of leases to employment ar- 
rangements would wreck many companies’ 
operations: It is undoubtedly not news to 
this committee that the gold mines of the 
United States have not been prospering un- 
der present labor costs and gold price con- 
ditions. Labor cost is a very large percentage 
of the total cost of underground mine opera- 
tion. This is also true in nonferrous metal 
mines. If the leasers are made employees by 
the definition of this act, the companies be- 
lieve that the mutual advantages of the leaser 
relationship, for all effective purposes, will 
be lost to both parties. If Congress makes 
the leasers employees for social security 
tuxes, the Wage and Hour Administrator will 
want to call them employees. The National 
Labor Relations Board will want to call them 
employees. The companies will be faced with 
supervisory obligations, with labor relations 
problems, and worst of all, with operating 
problems in mining clean ore which it does 
not now have under the leasing system. The 
managements believe that the increased ex- 
penses would so far destroy the margin of 
profit as to render the operations in question 
nonremunerative. This in turn would neces- 
sitate closing down large sections of several 
mines and allowing them to cave or fill with 
water. Several hundred leasers would be de- 
prived of their means of livelihood and the 
disaster to the already slender economy of 
these mining communities is not hard to 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF OUR SUGGESTED 
AMENDMENTS 


I believe the committee will be interested 
in considering the other side of the picture. 
What will be the effect on the leasers’ welfare 
if the amendments to the bill requested here 
are adopted? They will remain as they have 
been, independent operators. Familiar as 
most of them are with the traditions and 
practices of the prospectors and early miners 
who found, prospected, and developed in the 
initial stages the great gold mines and oil 
fields of California—these leasers will con- 
tinue to use their skill, initiative, and ability 
to follow the veins in accumulating a modest 
competence for their retiring years. The 
groups carry their own compensation insur- 
ance with the State of California so that in- 
juries are taken care of. It is obviously a 
matter of little concern to the owners wheth- 
er or not the leasers are taxed as self-em- 
ployed. Their earnings should enable them 

make provision for their later years out of 
their savings. However, the leasers will 

ak for themselves on this subject. I only 
wish to make it clear to the committee that 
he position which the mine owners are tak- 

, through the American Mining Congress 
in this matter conforms with the position 
of their lessees, and that if the amendments 
which we ask are made, Congress will not 
be deciding in favor of one side or against 
the other. The effect on the social-security 
funds in the National Treasury from the loss 
of contributions from the few hundred leas- 
ers now engaged in mining in the United 

tes would certainly be negligible. The 
iation is one which does not require the 
rvention of the Federal Government in 
interest of security or protection for 

ups of individual citizens who are per- 

i y able to take care of themselves and 
their wants. On the other hand, the inser- 
n and retention of the amendments which 

> industry requests will conform with pres- 
ent judicial decisions as to the independent 
tus of the leasers, and it will greatly help 

1 enabling the mining industry to meet, 

thout expense to the Government, some 

~ the major financial and economic prob- 
lems with which it is confronted. 

In behalf of the gold-mining industry and 
of the nonferrous metal mining industry of 
the United States I most respectfully urge 
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your committee to adopt the amendments 
we propose which would strike out the spe- 
cific classification of leasers as employees and 
would eliminate the generalized uncertain 
language from sections 206 (d) (4) and 210 
(K) (4) of the act under which no operator 
or person holding contractual relations with 
him could know for certain whether that 
person occupied an employee’s status or not. 

I thank your committee for your time and 
attention. 


EXHIBIT 


SPECIFIC AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 6000 SUGGESTED 
TO THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITIEE BY 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS AND REASONS THEREFOR 


I. On page 151 amend section 206 (d) (3) 
by striking out clause (3) (F), page 151, lines 
6 to 9, of the bill, reading as follows: “(F) as 
a@ lessee or licensee of space within a mine 
when substantially all of the product of such 
services is required to be sold or turned 
over to the lessor or licensor;” 

II. On page 50, lines 4 to 7, strike out clause 
(K) (3) (F) of the bill. 

The effect of these two amendments will 
be to automatically eliminate block leasers 
in mines from the definition of the term 
“employee” as used in the bill. 

III. Strike out the parenthetical state- 
ments in lines 17 and 18, page 50, and in lines 
19 and 20, page 151, reading as follows: 
“(other than the services described in sub- 
paragraph (F)).” This language becomes 
unnecessary if paragraph (F) is stricken. 

IV. Strike out sections 210 (K) (4) on 
page 51, and section 206 (d) (4) on page 152 
of the bill, both sections reading as follows: 

“(4) any individual who is not an employee 
under paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of this sub- 
section but who, in the performance of serv- 
ice for any person for remuneration, has, 
with respect to such service, the status of 
an employee, as determined by the com- 
bined effect of (A) control over the indi- 
vidual, (B) permanency of the relationship, 
(C) regularity and frequency of performance 
of the service, (D) integration of the indi- 
vidual’s work in the business to which he 
renders service, (E) lack of skill required of 
the individual, (F) lack of investment by 
the individual, (F) lack of investment by the 
individual in facilities for work, and (G) lack 
of opportunities of the individual for profit 
or loss.” 

The reason for this exclusion is to prevent 
the classification as “employees” under the 
act of persons who are not and have not been 
considered as employees under accepted com- 
mon law definitions so that mine leasers and 
similar classes of independent workers could 
not be classified as “employees” under the 
act merely because their leases may continue 
for a long period of time or they may perform 
the work under the-leases with regularity 
and frequency or because the production of 
ore under the leases is usually an identical 
type of business to that in which the leaser 
is engaged, and because a mine block lessee 
does not normally have a large investment 
in facilities for work, most of which are 
owned by the lessor and furnished to the 
leaser either as a part of the fixtures covered 
by his lease or as facilities necessary to his 
use in operating under the same. 

V. Insert in the list of exceptions from the 
definition of employment on page 35 of the 
bill, following section 210 (a) (1), and on 
page 137 of the bill, following section 205 (b) 
(1), the following: 

(2) A lessee or licensee of space within a 
mine where such space is held under a writ- 
ten lease or license for a period of not less 
than 6 months and where no control over 
lessee’s Operations is exercised by the mine 
owner; provided, that furnishing access, sup- 
plies, transportation, and ore storage and 
milling facilities by the lessor, as well as 
standard lease requirements for operation 
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in a minerlike manner and observance of 
law and safety regulations, shall not be con- 
sidered as an exercise of control over lessee’s 
operations sufficient to constitute him an 
employee.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to spe- 
cifically exclude mine leasers, along with 
agricultural labor, certain types of domestic 
servants and other services excluded from 
classification as employment under sections 
205 and 210. 

VI. Renumber the subsections of sections 
210 (a) and 205 (b) following subsection (1) 
to conform with the above insertions. 





Eyewitness Report on Communist- 
Occupied Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I believe 
many readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD will be interested and impressed by 
an eyewitness report which I have re- 
ceived from a young South Dakota GI 
who has recently returned to his home in 
Mound City, S. Dak., after spending sev- 
eral post-war years in Germany. I take 
this means of calling to the attention of 
Congress and the country the following 
report and recommendations. 

At the conclusion of the letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. Kundert will be found 
an English translation of the program 
referred to in the letter and which was 
held as part of the cleverly staged Stalin 
birthday celebration. 

I hope other Senators will share with 
me the conviction that the moral we 
Americans should draw from all of this 
is that we should sharply expand, step 
up, and make more realistic and forceful 
our Voice of America publicity program 
in Germany and in eastern Europe gen- 
erally. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Freruary 10, 1950. 
Senator Kari E. MunnptT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MunopT: Thank you for your 
very kind letter of February 1, 1950. 

I am sending along the program of the 


Stalin birthday celebration, plus a photo of 
Stalin. The photos and programs and copies 
of the Freie Deutsche Jugent (Free German 
Youth—a newspaper printed in the Soviet 
zone of Germany) were sold at the ceremony. 
This is only one of the many methods em- 


ployed by the Communist Party to raise 
funds for their activities in western Ger- 
many. 

As you know, the currency reform of 1943 
s.ruck the German Communist Party in the 
western zones a vital blow, and they have 
been desperately trying to devise other meth- 
ods of raising revenue in the western 
Deutsche mark. 


printing firms (who, by the way, gain a lot 
of innocent, unsuspecting western business) 
which are run by agents from the Soviet 
zone, and which do their work with printing 
presses smuggled across the zonal borders. 
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When the zonal borders were reopened (after 
our counterblockade had been in effect for 
some time) the Soviets had built up large 
stores of textiles and other Soviet-zone goods 
which they promptly rushed across the bor- 
ders to merchants in the western zones, In 
this manner they were able again to raise 
western Deutsche marks to carry on their 
nefarious activities in our zones of Germany. 
The textiles were sold to otherwise non-Com- 
munist German dealers in the west who 
leaped at the chance to buy their goods at 
prices lower than those in the western zones. 
Thus, by underselling western textile manu- 
facturers, the Communists were again able 
to raise funds in western marks. 

I shall leave fuyther comment on this sub- 
ject for another time. I do want to give 
you my comments (as you requested them) 
on the effect of Russian propaganda and 
activities on the German people. 

I must say quite frankly that I was shocked 
at the reaction of the German public at the 
Stalin birthday celebration. To begin with, 
the auditorium was jammed to the rafters. 
I do not know how many people were there 
out of curiosity as I was, but I doubt that 
many were because their terrific enthusiasm 
at the unveiling of the Stalin portrait and 
their wild singing of the Internationale (the 
text of which appears at the back of the 
program) were sufficient indication to me 
that most of the audience were carried away 
by the greatness of the moment. 

I had with me a cousin who was born and 
raised in the city of Odessa, in Russia. He 
knows the Red paradise from the inside, 
and he and my Russian teacher (a lady who 
was a professor at the University of Lenin- 
grad for many years and who worked in the 
anti-Cominform (can give you more details 
on this later if you like), gave me many 
ugly pictures of life in Utopia. The speech 
by Max Reimann (as you know, he is the 
leading German Communist in western Ger- 
many) was violent, clever, and caustic. He 
quoted Harry Truman by name and then pro- 
ceeded to rip him to shreds. He made much 
of the fact that Truman once stated (during 
the war and while he was Vice President—hbe- 
lieve it was a New York paper he quoted) that 
Germany and Russia should be permitted to 
bleed themselves to death and then the 
United States and other nations should step 
in and direct matters from that point on. 
Reimann pointed out to a cheering audience 
that this was the same Truman with whom 
they were still dealing and that the leopard 
hasn’t changed his spots. 

After Reimann’s speech, the red curtains 
parted and a huge portrait of Stalin was 
revealed, whereupon the audience went stark, 
staring mad, leaped to its feet, and began 
yelling (and I do mean “yelling’’) the Inter- 
nationale. Such a commotion you have 
never heard. I must confess that the man 
who had painted the portrait was a genius. 
He had combined the loving father with the 
stern man of destiny and the kindly elder 
brother so well that I was confounded. The 
portrait artist could have made Gargantua 
look like St. Cecelia. 

My cousin and I did not rise—we wanted 
to see what would happen if we didn’t (and 
the day has not yet come when I am forced 
to rise in tribute to Stalin). Aside from a 
few cold—or should I say hot—stares, noth- 
ing happened. But as we drove out of the 
auditorium grounds, the Communist youth 
chorus blocked our way by forming a chain 
across the road (my American car was easily 
recognizable—in fact, it was the only Ameri- 
can car there). I simply stepped on the gas 
and charged them and they scattered like 
South Dakota pheasants by the roadside. It 
would have given me great pleasure to maim 
a Communist, particularly since this group 
came from the University of Frankfurt (a 
university which we have helmed to rebuild— 
obviously merciy in order to furnish a breed- 
ing place for vermin). 


From my conversation with hundreds of 
Germans from the Soviet zone and certainly 
thousands from the United States zone, (I 
have spent 4 years in Germany), I feel that 
that are two classes of Germans who are 
fertile territory for the Russian propaganda. 
These are: 

1 Those Germans who had the Commun- 
ist .endencies in them (many prior to the 
war), and 

2. Those young Germans (and oddly 
enough, very old people) who are caught up 
by the Communist ideal (brotherhood of 
man, and so forth) without realizing that 
the present realization of communization in 
Russia, and the satellites, is a far cry from 
the Utopian one originally preached by Marx. 

I personally am not worried about the effec- 
tiveness of the Russian propaganda which 
tries to influence Germans by promising them 
Utopia. I am very much worried about that 
section of Russian propaganda which threat- 
ens the Germans with retribution for not 
supporting the Communists and which tells 
them they had better get on the Communist 
bandwagon to avoid punishment when the 
Russians finally take over Germany and 
western Europe. 

I know personally of many Germans who 
have joined the Communist party, not be- 
cause they are Communists or believe in 
Communist ideals, but because they are in- 
sulating themselves against things to come. 
They feel that joining the party and giving 
lip service to communism will protect them 
when the Communists gain the upper hand. 
Note that I said when, because there are not 
too many Germans who are firmly convinced 
that the United States and other democracies 
are willing to stage a desperate, last ditch, 
armed fight against communism in Europe. 
Too many of them believe we will give up 
the fight in the final analysis. True, they 
have seen the miraculous airlift, but they 
consider that only the initial stage of a really 
bitter fight. 

I do not personally know the temper of the 
people in Berlin, but I do know that when a 
2-pfennig levy was put on each 20 pfennig of 
German postage, there were howls of protest 
from Germans in the rest of Germany. “Why 
should we help the Berliners—the Allies are 
holding Berlin, let them foot the bill’; “The 
Berlin situation does not concern us, and 
so forth.” 

I frankly do not think the German nation 
dependable enough in character to be trusted 
very far. As individuals they seem to me very 
shifty and treacherous, and I see little reason 
to hope that they will be a strong front 
against the onslaught of communism from 
the East. The moral degradation left by the 
Hitler regime is painfully in evidence in every 
phase of German private and political life. 
So, as I said, I am more concerned with the 
effects of Russian threats to the Germans— 
causing the Germans to knuckle under out 
of fear. 

For example, while I was stationed in 
Augsburg, Germany, rumors began circulat- 
ing about that the Germans need not, or 
should not, accept their new food ration cards 
for a period early in 1947 because the Rus- 
sians would be issuing the food ration cards 
for Bavaria for that period (ergo, the Rus- 
sians would already be established in Ba- 
varia). True, these were only rumors, but 
they were so prevalent that many Germans 
took them almost at face value, and were 
certainly afraid and convinced of the possi- 
bility of such a turn of affairs. 

I think, insofar as the Germans are con- 
cerned, we have the duty of letting them see 
our firm intent to stay in Berlin (this is the 
place where the whole European issue will be 
fought out with the Russians, and Lord 
knows we are in an unhappy position there) 
and in the rest of Germany. If we lose Ber- 
lin, we have lost Germany and Europe. 
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It is encouraging to note how much news 
of the outside world seeps into the Soviet 
zone of Germany, and into the satellite coun- 
tries. Even the U. S. S. R. is not immune, 
I want to mention our propaganda to the 
U. S. S. R., satellite countries, and Soviet 
zone, though. 

From many conversations with deserters 
from the Russian Army in the Soviet zone, 
and Russian civilian employees of the Soviet 
Army, I note that our Voice of America is 
eagerly heard by those Russians themselves 
who can hear it. But all of these sources 
urge that our propaganda coverage (Our radio 
coverage—which is our only coverage) is so 
pitifully inadequate that it is merely a drop 
in the ocean. 

Many of these sources told us that they 
believe that a really strong and vigorous and 
wide coverage of these areas by our Voice of 
America broadcasts would be our best guar- 
anty of preventing the present cold war from 
becoming a hot war. 

I call to mind, for example, merely our 
statements on Voice of America that we grant 
political asylum to persons fleeing the Soviet 
zone and satellites. The Russians tell us 
that if we would redouble our efforts on this 
one point alone, and be direct and vigorous 
we could prepare the ground for our psycho- 
logical conquest of the Russian people (a fact 
which the Germans overlooked much to their 
painful surprise). I saw the report of the 
chief of German intelligence for the Rus- 
sian front, and he recognized that the Ger- 
mans failed in their physical conquest of the 
Russians because they had failed in their 
psychological conquest first. 

I think that we had darned well better give 
a lot of advance thought to our psychological 
handling of the Russian people, because, 
should we ever have to fight them (and I for 
one am firmly convinced that we shall) we 
will be a lot closer to success if we have prop- 
erly prepared the ground. 

I know, too, that when the Germans 
marched into Russia, many Russians greeted 
them as liberators, but when the Germans 
committed atrocities, and treated the Rus- 
sians as inferiors and animals, the battle was 
already lost. The Germans recognized this, 
and made belated efforts to organize eastern 
divisions (ost divisionen) but had already 
lost their golden opportunity by that time. 
I can go into much more detail on this point 
if you like. 

Sorry, but I really went to seed on this 
letter. But it will give you an indication 
of my capacity for going on for hours on 
the subject. At present I am speaking to 
high schools, church groups, Rotary clubs, 
and commercial clubs and am hoping to do 
my bit to inform our people in the U. S. A. 
what kind of an enemy they are facing. 

Hope the program I am sending will be of 
interest and help to you. I should like it 
returned when you are finished with it. 

I am coming east sometime in March and 
may be able to stop and see you in Washing- 
ton (have never been in that fair city). 

Thanks, again, for your letter, and please 
let me know if I can clear up any points. 

Sincerely, 

OrTTo KUNDERT. 

Mounp Citr, S. Dak. 


| Translation | 
FRIENDSHIP WITH THE SOVIET UNION 
P. 3) 


J. W. Stalin, the guardian of peace, the 
friend of the German people, will be 70 years 
old on December 21. 


Friendship demonstration in the Franz- 
Althoff-Building in the zoo on Monday, De- 
cember 19, at 20 o’clock. Max Reimann will 
speak. 

Admission 1-DM. 

This program entitles to admission. 
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PROGRAM 
(Inside page) 
1. Coriolan Overture (Beethoven) - Orchestra 


9. Recitation_----------. Mathilde Danegger 
g. From the Soviet "Inion: Report in picture 
and sound, 

4. Choir....------.02<-------- 

6. Speaking Choir...-.-.-----. Youth Choir 
6. Recitation......-..-.. Mathilde Danegger 
7. Egmont Overture (Beethoven). Orchestra 
8, Speech acaccubaaddadwudas Max Reimann 
9. The Internationale.. Community singing 

Performers 


Hessian Philharmonic Orchestra. 
A youth choir. 
Mathilde Danegger (formerly at the Zurich 
play house). 
(P. 3) 
THE INTERNATIONALE 


Wake up, condemned of this earth, 

Whom one still steadily forces to hunger. 
Justice, like the glow in the top of a crater, 
Forces with might to an eruption. 

Settle accounts with the oppressors. 

Army of slaves, wake up! 

Being nothing is no longer to be borne, 
Stream together to become everything. 


People, hear the signals! 

Up for the last fight! 

The Internationale 

Wins human right by battle. 


No higher being rescues us, 

No god, no emperor or court, 

Saves us from misery. 

Only we ourselves can do it. 

Empty word: the rights of the poor! 
Empty word: the duty of the rich! 
We are called children and knaves. 
Endure the shame no longer. 


(Same chorus.) 


In city and country, you working people, 

We are the strongest of the parties. 

Shove aside the idlers, 

This world must be ours. 

Our blood shall no longer be food for the 
ravens 

And the powerful vultures, 

When we have driven them away 

Then for the first time the sun will shine 
without ceasing. 


(Same chorus.) 
(Translated by L. M. Manross, February 23, 


1950.) 





Company, Seven Unions at Peace for 15 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in these 
days when there is so much unrest and 
misunderstanding between manage- 
ment and organized labor, it is good to 
know that up in New Hampshire, the 
Granite State, there is a long-estab- 
lished, suecessful concern, the Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co., which has 
enjoyed peaceful labor relations for 15 
years. This industrial concern has re- 
cently received recognition of its won- 
Cerful labor relationships made possible 
by those who work for it and the employ- 
ers themselves, through a statement put 


( 


out by an authority, the National Plan- 


ning Association, entitled “Causes of In- 
dustrial Peace Under Collective Bar- 
gaining.” I sincerely congratulate both 
workers. and management who have 
made this splendid New England enter- 
prise one of the most successful com- 
panies in the Nation. I ask to have in- 
sertel in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article from the New York Times of 
February 17, 1950, entitled “Company, 
Seven Unions at Peace 15 Years.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ComMPpaNy, SEVEN UNIONS AT Peace 15 YEars— 
NasSHvUA Paper, A. F. or L. Groups WricH 
GRIEVANCES TOGETHER—BoTH SipEs AP- 
PROACHABLE 


WASHINGTON, February 16.—A manage- 
ment that encourages the expression of griev- 
ances and unions that believe the boss wants 
to be fair are described in a new case study 
released today by the National Planning 
Association. 

This is the record of the Nashua Gummed 
& Coated Paper Co., of Nashua, N. H., and 
seven unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The study is one of a 
series on the causes of industrial peace under 
collective bargaining. 

An illustration of present top management 
attitude was this: 

“We try to encourage the expression of 
grievances, You always have them, and if 
they aren't coming out, you know there must 
be something wrong. The union people come 
into my office and raise hell, I encourage this, 
to get it off their chests, and see what the 
problem is.” 

Management characteristics mentioned 
consistently in interviews with labor leaders 
were these: 


“NO STALLING,” UNIONS REPORT 


“You can always get to them without any 

, trouble. There is no stalling. They are will- 

ing to discuss any problem. They don’t just 
say ‘No’ without any reason.” 

The unions are the paper workers, book- 
binders, pressmen, stereotypers, photoen- 
gravers, operating engineers, and firemen 
and oilers. 

The on-the-spot investigation was made by 
Dr. Charles A. Myers and Dr. George P. 
Schultz, professor and assistant professor of 
industrial relations of Masachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Dr. Myers also is execu- 
tive director of MIT’s industrial relations 
section. 

Conclusions of the authors are highlighted 
in a statement with the report signed by all 
29 of the experts on labor relations who make 
up the NPA committee on the causes of 
industrial peace. The committee’s chairman 
is Clinton S. Golden, who inspired the study 
series. The work is financed by John Hay 
Whitney. 


RELATIONSHIP COVERS 15 YEARS 


The major conclusion of the study is that 
this 15-year, no-strike, no-lockout relation- 
ship is based on patience rather than pres- 
sure; On hard work and good will, day in and 
day out, not just during annual negotiations. 

The seven unions and the company look 
upon force as a last resort, because each party 
to the bargaining understands and accepts 
the needs of the other for security and 
growth, for economic gains and profits. 

Neither party has argued for the inflexible 
application of broad principles such as man- 
agement’s prerogatives or union’s rights. 

There is no sharp distinction between 
making and administering contracts. When 
need arises, issues are negotiated and changes 
in the contracts are frequent. Only two 
arbitration cases have occurred during this 
history of collective bargaining. 

The company produces a diversified line 
in a highly competitive industry. Profits, 
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operations, and the number of employees 
have shown a steady growth since the com- 
pany’s incorporation in 1904. The expansion 
has continued since the first union was 
recognized in 1935, and employee . produc- 
tivity has been high. 

There have been no costly interruptions of 
production in this company where profits 
depend heavily on ability to maintain a high 
volume of production and sales. 





Ann Pamela Cunningham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I present within an address prepared 
for delivery over the radio in my home 
city of Greenville, S. C., in the observance 
of the two hundred and seventeenth 
birthday of our First President, Gen. 
George Washington. The program was 
sponsored by the Nathaniel Green Chap- 
ter of the South Carolina Daughters of 
the American Revolution and Mrs. Jessie 
Reed Burnett as chairman. Since Con- 
gress was considering one of the most 
controversial issues or February 22, I 
could not leave Washington. My son, 
William J. Bryson, Esq., read the mes- 
sage for me, the text of which is as 
follows: 


As Mrs. Burnett has so well stated, we can- 
not properly understand or appreciate our 

riceless heritage, without some knowledge 
of the lives and sacrifices of those who have 
established and maintained it for us. Hence, 
the members of the Nathaniel Greene Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and of other chapters are to be com- 
mended for their ceasless efforts toward 
bringing about such understanding and ap- 
preciation. They are to be especially com- 
mended for their efforts on this day to in- 
form or remind us of the tremendous debt 
of gratitude which we owe to George Wash- 
ington and to those persons who in some 
way are connected with his memory. 

I have been asked to present briefly a bio- 
graphical sketch of a South Carolinian, who, 
though she did not live during the times of 
our War for Independence or ever met George 
Washington, made of her life a challenging 
example for us to follow, and who is as much 
a benefactor of our democratic way of life 
as are her kinsmen and contemporaries who 
fought on the battlefields or in the legisla- 
tive halls during the early years of our Na- 
tion’s history. 

That patriot and benefactor is Ann Pamela 
Cunningham. 

On the banks of the muddy Saluda River 
near the community of Waterloo in Laurens 
County may be seen today the faint lines of 
what was once a skillfully cultivated orna- 
mental garden and park. Here and there 
may be seen various types of roses, evergreens, 
and boxwoods growing wildly and inter- 
mingled with weeds. At the end of what 
appears to have once been an avenue of roses 
stands a crumbling chimney. This scene of 
abandonment is what remains of one of the 
most famous of South Carolina’s upcountry 
plantations known as Rosemont. This was 
the home of Ann Pamela Cunningham. 

Today on the banks of the Potomac River 
in the State of Virginia, not far from our 
Nation’s Capital, may be seen in full glory 
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gardens and parks similar to those which 
once existed at Rosemont. In the center of 
these gardens and parks, on the river bank, 
there stands a mansion in all its majestic 
simplicity similar to that which once stood 
on the banks of the Saluda. That building 
and those gardens and parks are known to us 
as Mount Vernon, the home of our first Pres- 
ident, George Washington. It stands today 
just as it stocd during his lifetime. 

Authorities estimate that tcday, George 
Washington's Birthday, some 25,000 persons 
will visit Mount Vernon. During the past 
century millions of people have visited there. 
Every President of this country has visited 
Mount Vernon at some time or another, and 
it may safely Be assumed that none who 
visits Mount Vernon comes away without a 
keener sense of our heritage and the respon- 
sibility which rests upon us to preserve it. 
That historic spot is indeed a place of rev- 
erence and inspiration. 

You may wonder why I have linked the 
desolate, decayed homestead of Ann Pamela 
Cunningham with the well-kept and often 
visited homestead of George Washington, 
Mount Vernon. The reason why I have done 
so is also the reason why the life of Ann 
Pamela Cunningham is important to us if we 
are to properly appreciate our rich heritage 
as American citizens. In fact, the reason is 
the life of Ann Pamela Cunnningham. 

Miss Cunningham was born on April 15, 
1816, the daughter of Robert and Louisa Bird 
Cunningham. She was born at her father’s 
plantation, Rosemont, which was located 
in what was then known as Laurens District, 
S.C. Her grandfather, Patrick Cunningham, 
migrated to that district from Virginia and 
her maternal forebears came from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Cunningham received her formal 
education through a governess and at a select 
school for girls near Columbia. Upon the 
completion of her studies she returned to 
Rosemont and entered into the social life 
of the community. The clearest picture of 
her at that time is found in the diary of 
one of Greenville’s most prominent citizens, 
who in 1835 was a promising young bachelor 
lawyer, Benjamin F. Perry. Mr. Perry states 
that Miss Cunningham was “pretty, very in- 
telligent, and exceeding graceful and digni- 
fied in her manner.” 

Shortly after Miss Cunningham returned 
from school she suffered an accident which 
changed the course of her life. She was 
thrown from her horse and sustained in- 
juries from which she never recovered. This 
misfortune, however, is mainly responsible 
for the present existence of Mount Vernon, 
for it was upon returning from a trip to 
doctors in Philadelphia that Miss Cunning- 
ham’s mother brought to her attention the 
fact that the home of our first President was 
lacking proper maintenance and in need of 
repair. 

Struck by the neglect of Mount Vernon, 
Miss Cunningham had published in the 
Charleston Mercury, on December 2, 1853, a 
letter addressed to the women of the South 
calling upon them to raise funds to save 
Washington's homestead. As it was improper 
for a lady’s name to appear in the press at 
that time, she signed her name as “a 
southern matron,” which name followed her 
throughout her life. 

This first appeal, which was also published 
by other newspapers of that day, brought 
little result except in her local community. 
There the ladies of the Liberty Springs 
Presbyterian Church met and established the 
first chapter of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association. This was on Washington's 
Birthday, February 22, 1854. A small amount 
of money was subscribed on that occasion 
for the purpose of preserving Mount Vernon 
and plans were formulated for a campaign 
to raise additional funds. From there sup- 
port of the movement spread to Camden, 


Spartanburg, Hamburg, and other parts of 
this State. 

By July 1854 the movement gained popular 
support throughout five Southern States and 
the goal of $200,000 with which to purchase 
Mcunt Vernon from John Augustine Wash- 
ington was in sight. During this period, al- 
though an invalid, Miss Cunningham worked 
tirelessly, writing additional letters and car- 
rying her campaign to the northern States. 

Two years later in 1856 due to an increasing 
amount of disapproval on the part of men 
citizens and to the unwillingness of the owner 
to seil Mount Vernon, the efforts of Miss 
Cunningham and her associates seemed 
doomed to failure. 

In June of that year, at the point of death, 
Miss Cunningham made a final attempt by 
visiting Mount Vernon and Mr. Washington. 
During that visit she secured Mr. Washing- 
ton’s consent to the purchase and the con- 
tract was signed on April 6, 1858. It was not, 
however, until 1860 that the Mount Vernon 
Ladies Association took possession of Mount 
Vernon. 

The ladies of the association began at once 
to repair Washington’s homestead and to 
roturn it to its former splendor. Since that 
time Miss Cunningham and her successors 
have maintained this national shrine for us 
without cost to the public. While their ef- 
forts have often faced disaster, as they did 
during the Civil War, Mount Vernon stands 
today as it did when George Washington 
was President. 

In June 1874 Miss Cunningham resigned 
from her position as regent of the associa- 
tion and returned to her home, Rosemont, 
where she died on May 1, 1875. 

On a headstone in the churchyard of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Columbia is 
the name of Ann Pamela Cunningham. 

On the walls of the senate chamber of 
the State capitol in Columbia hangs a por- 
trait of Miss Cunningham, the only woman 
to be so honored. 

On the banks of the muddy Saluda River, 
as it flows through Laurens County, are the 
deserted, wild remains of a once well-culti- 
vated ornamental garden and the crumbling 
chimney of a once lively home. 

On the banks of the Potomac River are 
the magnificent gardens and buildings of 
Mcunt Vernon, a national shrine. 

Thus, it is that a frail, invalid women 
from the clay slopes of Laurens County sac- 
rificed her life and health to preserve for 
us the historic home of George Washington. 
She did so in order that we, the generations 
that have come after her, might be reminded 
by its existence of the life of the Father of 
our Country and thereby gain strength in 
our attempt to maintain and improve our 
heritage. 

I am sure that Ann Pamela Cunningham 
never thought that we would also gain such 
strength by remembering her life and sac- 
rifice. 





Hoover Commission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to enclose 
a copy of the resolutions adopted by the 
delegates of District 8, Essex County, 
Department of Massachusetts, the Amer- 
ican Legion, at a regular monthly meet- 
ing convened at Beever-Wilmot Post, No. 
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309, Salisbury, Mass., on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1950: 


Whereas while we are in favor of effi- 
ciency and economy in services rendered to 
veterans by governmental agencies: Be it 

Resolved, That we feel that the dismember. 
ment of the Veterans’ Administration Agency 
into several different agencies as outlined by 
the Hoover Commission Report recommenda- 
tions will cause increased expense, great 
confusion, and delay in rendering service to 
the veterans; and 

Whereas we believe that the veteran who 
gave of his time, at the risk of life and limb, 
and who in many cases has paid with the 
same, we feel that he is entitled to favorable 
consideration by a grateful Nation: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That District 8 (Essex County), 
Department of Massachusetts, the Ameri- 
can Legion, be opposed to any legisla- 
tion in the future that will result in the 
dismemberment, or that will take away, 
deny, or limit the preferences, that are 
now received by veterans in any manner 
whatsoever; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Senators and Congressmen 
of the respective districts, and that a copy 
be forwarded to the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment, the American Legion. 





Address of Dr. Dirk Uipko Stikker, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Nether- 
lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
tN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include an address by His Ex- 
cellency Dr. Dirk Uipko Stikker, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands 
and special representative of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. 

Dr. Stikker’s address was a dinner 
speech at the Mayflower Hotel on 
Wednesday evening, March 1, 1950. The 
dinner was given by the Honorable Paul 
Hoffman, ECA Administrator, honoring 
Dr. Stikker. 

This address is an excellent report on 
the progress of European integration 
and is historic in the fact that a repre- 
sentative of one European country is 
speaking for the 18 countries, which are 
members of the OEEC. 

I hope my colleagues in Congress and 
the American people will carefully read 
this friendly, sincere, and sound report. 

The address follows: 

After this excellent dinner I have no in- 
tention of boring you with a lot of figures, 
statistics and details of the operation of the 
Marshall plan in western Europe. This, I 
feel, is neither the time nor the place to go 
into technicalities. Instead, I should like 
to give you a broad, general outline of the 
establishment of western European unity 
and of the main difficulties and obstacles we 
find on our way. 

But before I embark on this subject, I 
should like to raise a question. How is it 
that right at this moment a single man can 
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neak in your midst on behalf of western 
rope? I have not been endowed with 
u yranational powers. In fact, I much pre- 
srred my task and powers to remain vague, 

use the question of supranational au- 
ority would inevitably have raised the issue 
sovereignty. Still, the fact remains that, 
for the first time in history, all the differ- 
ent countries of western Europe have asked 
the representative of one to be spokesman 


C 
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for all of them. The conclusion is obvious: 
here is political progress of the first im- 
port ance. 


This brings me to my main theme, Western 
European Unity. The problem of Europe is 
neither new nor of local importance. It is 
the familiar question of how an advanced, 
very thickly populated and highly developed 
part of the world, having suffered the rav- 
ages of two world wars in 20 years, can re- 
gain its balance and prosperity, and thereby 
safeguard its all-important democratic tra- 
ditions and institutions, before the evil forces 
of disruption, destruction, and dictatorship 
which thrive-on postwar turbulence can get 
a firm grip on the situation. Nor is it a 
local problem, because what happens in one 
mejor part of the free world must of needs 
have the most far-reaching effect in an- 
other. The problem of Europe is not only 
Europe’s problem, it is also America’s. 

That this was, and is, persistently real- 
ized in this country was illustrated in the 
first place by the approval of the lend-lease 
principles without which the war would 
have been lost, and in the second place by 
the acceptance of the plan voiced by a great 
American when he was Secretary of State, 
General Marshall. 

Now the American people have been told 
on many occasions how grateful the peo- 
ples of western Europe are to them for their 
extensive and generous assistance on the 
road to recovery. I can only testify to their 
gratitude once more. Recently the Ameri- 
can people have also heard that the first 
object of the Marshall plan has been 
achieved, and that from the point of view 
of recovery and staving off economic collapse 
it can already be qualified as a great suc- 
cess. It seems natural, therefore, that they 
should wonder sometimes why it proves so 
dificult to attain the second important ob- 
jective: the integration of the western Euro- 
pean economies and the removal of the var- 
ious obstacles to free trading. 

I should like to emphasize here that also 
in this field progress is being made all the 
time. There is, however, one additional dif- 
ficulty here. Whereas the first objective of 
the Marshall plan could be reached by eco- 
nomic means chiefly on a national basis, 
the participating countries have, compara- 
tively recently, found—not without some 
prodding on your side—that the more prog- 

s they make toward the economic integra- 
ion of western Europe, the more likely they 
vere to run into complications of a political 
1ature. To the Governments of Belgium, 
uxemburg and the Netherlands this did 
not come unexpectedly. They had had the 

me experience while concentrating their 
efforts on the establishment of the Benelux 
Economie Union, I should like to recall that 
this relatively small-scale development took 
fully 6 years of truly hard work to mature. 

Small wonder therefore that a similar proj- 
ect for the whole of western Europe should 
run into much more formidable difficulties. 

In the first place we should always bear 
in mind that we are dealing with an age- 
Old historically grown system of indepen- 
cent states. To persuade all of them to 
abolish protective economic measures is not 
an easy job. But I feel sure that it can 
be done and that it will be done, just like 
the Benelux Union has become a living real- 
ity through the perseverance of the partici- 
pants, 
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The second difficulty we should not under- 
estimate is the special position of Great 
Britain. On the one hand Britain has strong 
historical, cultural, economic, and geograph- 
ical ties with the continent of western Europe 
which makes her anxious to occupy her 
rightful place in the European community, 
but on the other hand she has equally 
strong affinities outside Europe which ren- 
der new commitments, especially when these 
may have far-reaching consequences, a mat- 
ter for very serious consideration. It should 
be remembered that Britain’s currency serves 
approximately 40 percent of world trade. 
There is, however—and I should like to stress 
this point—no question of a deadlock here 
either. Certain recent statements in the 
press tried to convince us that western Euro- 
pean integration had reached an impasse 
because of the duality I just desscribed, but 
I would remind anyone who has serious fears 
in this respect that the absence of spec- 
tacular and rapid success by no means im- 
plies failure. I, for one, have good reason 
to be optimistic; a few weeks in my present 
capacity have shown me progress, sometimes 
slow progress but at the same time—and this 
makes it encouraging—willingness to coop- 
erate toward an acceptable solution. I feel 
particularly gratified at this development, 
because I have a strong feeling that an over- 
all agreement would be the only satisfac- 
tory solution. An integration of European 
economies without including the United 
Kingdom can, in my mind, not constitute 
our final aim. 

The third difficulty we have to contend 
with is the problem of the German balance 
of payments. I realize that here I touch 
upon a technical aspect of our problems and 
that this is hardly the place to go into tech- 
nicalities. But I may be permitted to draw 
the attention to the general importance of 
the position of Germany in western Europe. 
In my opinion. it would be impossible to 
establish a sound European economic system 
if Germany were not part of it. German 
economy has historically played an impor- 
tant role in Europe, It seems unsound to 
me to ignore this in trying to build up an 
economically healthy Europe. 

The fourth difficulty we encountered is the 
existence of various trade and payment bar- 
riers in Europe. These barriers are being 
maintained, not because these governments 
are so fond of protective measures, but 
simply because economic recovery in indi- 
vidual countries has not yet reached such a 
stage as to enab’< them to remove all these 
barriers without serious repercussions. I 
need not cite to you as legislators the extent 
of political pressures which come from 
vested interests which are opposed to the 
removal of protective barriers in any coun- 
try, including the United States. I am sure 
that you experience them in the American 
Congress in any effort to lower your own 
tariffs despite the fact that from the over-all 
economic standpoint a more liberal policy on 
imports would surely appear to be in the 
interest of America, as a great creditor Na- 
tion, as well as in the interest of Europe. 

Having pointed out four of the main fac- 
tors which have recently proved to stand in 
the way of immediate and spectacular suc- 
cesses in our efforts to achieve western Euro- 
pean unity, I should now like to turn to the 
other side of the question. There is in 
western Europe a most gratifying and prom- 
ising tendency to foster European coopera- 
tion and to attain the integration we are 
looking forward to. Last year this tendency 
was crystallized in the establishment of the 
Council of Europe at Strasbourg. The im- 
portance of this organization and the effect 
it will undoubtedly have on the course of 
European events should not be underesti- 
mated. In the Council of Europe we see 
both the legislatures and the executive 
branches of most of the western European 
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nations getting together to (and I quote from 
the Council’s statute) “achieve a greater 
unity between its members for the purpose 
of safeguarding and realizing the ideals and 
principles which are their common heritage 
and facilitating their economic and social 
progress.” 

Through one of its organs the Council has 
already taken up contact with the OEEC. 
This contact is likely to become more in- 
tensive, whether it is formal or informal. 
What the effect of any future exchance of 
ideas will be I shall not venture to guess. 
But I feel certain that the obvious desire of 
both governmental and parliamentary rep- 
resentatives to bring about a feasible and 
sound form of unity cannot fail to yield 
beneficial results. A strong, unprecedented 
movement for unity as arisen in Europe— 
and Marshall aid has given it considerable 
impetus—which it would be impossible to 
stem. 

Compared with America, Europe is an old 
continent, but old -s it may be, Europe has 
not lost its vigor. Western Europe will use 
all its resources to achieve our common end, 
but in spite of the proverb which says: 
“Where there is a will there’s a way,” the will 
on the part of western Europe will not be 
enough. We need material assistance to tide 
us over the difficulties lying ahead in the 
next 2 years. 

Four years ago, the present Netherlands 
Ambassador in Washington, Mr. van Klef- 
fens, discussed in a speech in New York the 
commanding position occupied by the United 
States after the war and the consequences 
deriving from that position in the economic 
field. He then said that the outside world 
often looks with a certain apprehension to- 
ward your gigantic country, hoping and 
trusting that no measure will be taken there 
which, with the best of intentions and with- 
out any desire to harm other countries, might 
nevertheless result in damage to them by a 
certain lack of awareness of their economic 
position and legitimate interests. 

Today, after the Marshall plan has been 
in operation for almost 2 years, we in western 
Europe know how seriously the people, the 
Congress and the Government of the United 
States have taken this responsibility. Under 
the inspired guidance of President Truman, 
former Secretary of State Marshall, eminent 
members of the executive branch of the 
Government, leaders of Congress such as 
Senator CONNALLY and Senator VANDENBERG, 
Representative Key and Representative 
EATON, and many others—too many to men- 
tion—the United States, by the bold and 
timely action of its Congress, has shown un- 
surpassed generosity to those who for a num- 
ber of years lacked the physical means to 
help themselves. We have already done 
much, and, with confidence in the future, 
we want to give expression to our gratitude 
and to pledge ourselves to spare no efforts 
to reach our goal. But I am certain that 
one day—and I hope it won't be long from 
now—we shall be able tc show cur American 
friends that their vast contributions have not 
been in vain. 

Then Europe will show the United States 
and the rest of the world that investment 
in liberty and in democracy, liberally but 
judiciously made, does neither mean political 
subjugation, as has been contended so often 
in eastern Europe, nor a waste of valuable 
taxpayers’ money, as has been feared by some 
here: This investment will prove to serve the 
cause of prosperity, of economic well-being, 
consequently of peace. 

The part which the United States Congress 
is playing in this historical undertaking is 
a difficult one: every year during the opera- 
tion of the Marshall plan the Congress has 
to consider and harmonize its two respon- 
sibilities, the one toward the American peo- 
ple as a guardian over their financial and 
other interests and the other toward the 
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democratic world as a whole from the point 
of view of safeguarding world peace and 
prosperity. 

This year the United States Congress will 
once more be asked to appropriate a large 
sum of money for foreign aid. We in west- 
ern Europe feel convinced that it will not 
be denied us, because we cannot believe that 
an American would help build a bridge only 
halfway across a stream. 

We, on our part, are contributing our 
share toward the same goal. Western Eu- 
rope realizes fully that the unity envisaged 
by the Marshall plan will be beneficial to 
all of us. We feel that America and Europe, 
linked together by that highway of traffic, 
t.> Atlantic Ocean, have more in common 
with each other than either of them with 
any other part of the world. The various 
parts they play in the Atlantic civilization 
demonstrate how inseparably they are 
united in the world of today. We gladly 
acknowledge the generous contribution you 
have made in recent years but we want to 
a-sure you that western Europe is doing and 
will continue to do all within its power to be 
a worthy partner of America in the Atlantic 
community of nations. 

We are conscious that your aid would be 
wasted, if we did not create unity between 
democratic countries, and a free, good, and 
just society. These are the stakes, worthy 
of the supreme effort of free men. 





Modern Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I include an edi- 
torial by Dr. J. C. Roper, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Clover, S. C., en- 
titled “Modern Trends,” including trend 
in state. The editorial is from the Clover 
Herald of February 23, 1950: 

MODERN TRENDS 
(By Dr. J. C. Roper) 

Some days ago the writer was in a business 
office and saw a calendar on the wall with a 
picture of a man standing on a ship looking 
through his glasses taking his reckoning. 
Underneath were these words: “It is not 
where you are but where you are going.” 


TREND IN STATE 


From the unimpressive Government over 
which George Washington presided to the 
one over which President Truman holds 
sway is a chasm as great as an ocean. This 
Nation is the last bulkwark of civilization; 
it is crumbling now with the weight of 
bureaus, lobbyists, appeasing politicians, 
whose chief thought in every act would seem 
to be with a view to reelection. Not all, to 
be sure, are for sale. Too many find the 


road of least resistance. The sequel: The 
new bonds to redeem some coming due 
will net the lender around 1 percent. Who 
is paying off the multibillion debt? Those 
who have stored up savings against old age. 


Taxed, on capital, on income derived interest, 
when will wealth give out? 
Did not the Socialist Government of Brit- 


ain declare only 250 taxpayers received more 
than 14,000—as against several times that 
number when it took over? When one gets 
more than $14,000—who will pay that re- 
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maining mortgage on that island that once 
ruled the world? 

Yielding to every pressure group, the dollar 
has been losing its value, its purchasing 


power. This writer bought 2,000,000 German 
marks for $2.80. They are not worth a 
nickel. Yet, 30 minutes ago the man who 


used a bad word about a South Carolina 
statesman, according to Edward R. Murrell, 
is appealing for a moral battle against gam- 
bling and crime. 

The moral, the educational, the religious, 
the national are intertwined. If these 
trends are not upward, where do they take 
us? What will the end be? England is a 
spot from which our planes can depart, if 
we are able to hold her. The treaty with 
China means, this once potential friend is 
committed to an enemy that can neither be 
appeased nor trusted with any promise, 
pledge, or treaty. 

A citizen of Clover stated to this writer 
that his histcry teacher in college told his 
class that “taxes were the downfall of na- 
tions.” Undoubtedly the debts of France 
aided the coming of the great French Revolu- 
tion. Some have said the loss of coin by 
attrition, or otherwise, brought on the Dark 
Ages. 

Gone With the Wind was the title of a fast- 
moving book. Going with the wind might 
express what is taking place under our noses 
and we are too blind to see it. 

A horse trough for a foot-tub, a blue-back 
speller for a curriculum, a family altar for 
devotion, an intelligent minister with sense 
(not too much learning) but full of the Holy 
Ghost, and sanction from on high, encugh to 
eat and not too much spare time, helped a 
lot. Punch buttons, fine soap, smelling 
powders, silk underclothes, lascivious litera- 
ture, soft living, may add to earthly joy—at 
a@ heavenly discount. 

Gravity, trends, gravity, going with the 
wind. 

Men must be governed by God or they will 
be ruled by tyrants. 





Oi! and Gas Depletion Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement I made 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
on February 28, 1950: 


The Ways and Means Committee has heard 
a wide range of testimony from State of- 
ficials, Members of Congress, and representa- 
tives of the oil-producing industry on the 
proposal to reduce the oil and gas depletion 
allowance. I think the case for rejection 
of the Tresaury Department’s proposal was 
ably and honestly presented. The witnesses 
spoke out of earnest conviction which was 
based on long experience. 

Over a considerable number of years I have 
lived in close association with a class of oil 
producers of whom you have heard a great 
deal. That is the operators of the stripper 
wells. 

The oil industry began in my district a 
little more than 90 years ago. There are 


wells still producing in the area which are 
nearly that old. Yet, it is probable, accord- 
ing to laboratory examinations of theoret- 
ically depleted oil sands, that underlying 
such wells there is 75 percent or more of 





the original volume of oil which was there 
when the wells were drilled. 

In that far-off time little was known about 
oil. Producers were dealing with a sub- 
stance which they did not understand. Such 
fundamentals as the conservation of pres- 
sure and protection of the oil sand from 
water were unknowns then. Consequently, 
the amount of oil produced from one of the 
fields in Venango and other counties which 
were the original oil country, has been large 
in number of barrels but small in percentage 
of the total content of the sand. 

The stripper well reserves of the United 
States are estimated to be about 8,000,000,000 
barrels, recoverable by ordinary pumping and 
by what are known as secondary recovery 
methods. 

These methods include the restoration of 
pressure to an oil sand by means of water, 
compressed air, and compressed gas. Others 
are in the experimental stage. Some form 
of mining may be not far off. Experiments 
have been made in my district and in other 
parts of the United States in which shafts 
were dug to the oil sand and tunnels ex- 
tended laterally through the sand, greatly 
enlarging the area drained. Oil producers 
are constantly at work to overcome the dam- 
age done when the industry was new and 
technical guidance was lacking, as well as to 
operate newly found fields in a way that will 
recover through primary methods a far 
greater percentage of the oil in the reservoir. 

How does this relate to the depletion al- 
lowance? Simply that secondary recovery 
work will come to an end without the al- 
lowance in at least the present percentage, 
according to oil producers in whom I have 
full confidence. Because a portion of their 
income is exempt from taxation some of the 
income is available for the improvement of 
producing methods. When the operator 
finances the large investment necessary for 
the application of secondary recovery meth- 
ods, he counts on the depletion allowance 
heavily to insure his return of capital. That 
is so basic in the financing that without it, 
secondary recovery work would not be pos- 
sible. 

There are about 300,000 stripper wells in 
the United States. Without the stimulus 
of secondary recovery, they continue to de- 
cline in production. Their owners expect 
wherever the methods of restoring reservoir 
pressure are feasible, and when market and 
credit conditions warrant, to appiy such 
methods. This work proceeds at a rate con- 
sistent with the conditions named. If such 
a vital factor as the depletion allowance 
should be reduced, it would mean the aban- 
donment of a large portion of our known 
reserves within a short time. 

The effects of stripper-well maintenance 
and secondary recovery methods on the na- 
tional oil supply have been great. In the 
Pennsylvania oil-producing region owners of 
small wells have gone ahead steadily for 
many years learning more and more about 
methods of increasing the recovery of oil. 
To this end they have financed research work 
in various ways, jointly and individually. 
The results have been most encouraging to 
all who look to the United States as the 
primary source of petroleum supply for 
peaceful pursuits, as well as for national 
defense, The Bradford field of Pennsylvania, 
for example, has produced as much oil since 
1920 as it had in the preceding 45 years, 
although in 1920 it was chiefly a stripper- 
well field. Operators there used the profits 
from secondary recovery to go into other 
parts of the United States—some to acquire 
stripper-well properties and apply the meth- 
ods which had been so successful in Penn- 
sylvania and New York fields; others to ex- 
plore in untested territory and find new fields 
which added materially to the Nation’s re- 
serves, 
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I feel certain, based upon my observation 
of the oil industry in Pennsylvania, that 
none of these results would have been pos- 
sible without the depletion allowance which 
nas enabled the industry to retain sufficient 
income to find the new supply of oil to re- 
place that which is consumed. 

The application of secondary recovery 
methods is as truly a finding of new supply 
as is the discovery of a hitherto-unknown 
field by the drilling of a wildcat well. 

There are several thousand stripper wells 
in my district. They are a part of the other 
thousands which account for the daily pro- 
duction of 50,000 to 60,000 barrels per day 
of the superior lubricating-base crude oil 
known as Pennsylvania grade. In my dis- 
trict there are a number of refineries which 
rely entirely on the production of the strip- 
per wells and the properties which have be- 
come secondary recovery projects. The de- 
pletion allowance is of vital. importance to 
the region, to the substantial industry lo- 
cated there, and to the consumers of the 
Nation who use the products which are made 
from Pennsylvania grade oil. 

The term “risk capital” is used in connec- 
tion with the oil industry’s discovery and 
development operations. It must not be as- 
sumed that there is no risk in the stripper 
well phase of the industry. A substantial 
amount of drilling is carried on to keep pro- 
duction at the point where operations re- 
turn a profit and many of the holes are dry. 
The Oil and Gas Journal reported that in 
1949 there were 67 wildcat wells drilled in 
Pennsyivania, West Virginia, and Ohio— 
three States which are wholly stripper well 
and secondary recovery oil regions. Of the 
total wildcats, only 7 found oil. In total 
drilling in these 3 States and in New York, 
of the 4,400 wells drilled last year, £26 were 
dry. The number includes all drilling, wild- 
cat, development, and the 1,173 which are 
classed as service wells. The latter are the 
kind which produce no oil or gas but are 
used solely for the injection of water, gas, 
or compressed air into the sand to increase 
production, 

This committee has much testimony be- 
fore it as to the role of the depletion allow- 
ance in stimulating the discovery of new 
oil and gas fields. I respectfully ask that 
consideration be given also to the effect on 
approximately 300,000 stripper wells and the 
2,500,000 acres which they occupy. This is, 
incidentally, about half the total oil-produc- 
ing acreage in the United States. About 15 
percent of the national daily production 
came from this class of wells in the year 
1947, the latest figures available. 

An increase in the producer's tax, as pro- 
posed by the Treasury Department in its 
recommendation for a reduction in the de- 
pletion .llowance, will destroy a substantial 
part of the Nations’ oil reserves. To leave 
the depletion allowance unchanged will be 
an important contribution toward the main- 
tenance of these reserves and the continued 
operation of the stripper fields. 

In conclusion I might say that to penalize 
all small independent marginal producers 
in the stripper fields at this time would be 
the most devastating blow that has ever 
been struck at the owners i.nd producers in 
the stripper fields such as exist in Penn- 
Sylvania, New York, West Virginia, and Ohio 


and other parts of the country. The deple- 
tion allowance permits him to carry on re- 
search and make this effort. To take away 
this incentive to keep these fields alive 
means their abandonment and loss to the 
economy of the Nation. 


[From the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of February 
23, 1950] 
DEPLETION LAw Must REMAIN 
Should anyone seek to hatch a plot to 
Strangle the oil industry and render it im- 
potent in any program for the Nation's future 
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security, no quicker or surer method could 
be found than the proposal by the Treasury 
Department, backed by President Truman, to 
cut the present depletion allowance. 

For depletion allowance is the very heart 
from which pulses the lifeblood of the in- 
dustry, keeps it alive and virile, and provides 
it with the stimulus necessary to replenish 
the reserves so vitally needed for the health 
and stability of the Nation’s economy and 
safety. 

Depletion allowance is as old as the in- 
come tax law itself. When the income levy 
first was enacted it was recognized that 
special provision should be made for oil and 
other minerals where production income, un- 
like any other business, is derived solely 
from liquidation of capital. 

The oil producer’s invested capital in any 
particular property is represented by the 
amount of oil in place in that property. 
Every barrel of oil taken from the ground 
and converted into cash is a liquidation of 
that capital. When the supply of crude is 
exhausted from a particular property, the 
producer has nothing left and to remain in 
business he must constantly acquire and de- 
velop additional prospective oil acreage. 

This continuing search for new reserves is 
an extremely costly nad hazardous venture 
and has stamped the oil industry as the 
greatest gamble of them all. Last year the 
industry completed 7,250 wildcat or test wells 
drilled in new or unproved regions and of this 
number 82 percent were dry. Only 15 percent 
found oil and 3 percent were gas wells. The 
industry’s investment in drilling these wild- 
cats was in excess of $350,000,000. Since 
Only one out of five were producers, the 
average cost of each productive wildcat well 
was appoximately $250,000. 

Even in territory where oil already has 
been found, drilling remains a big and costly 
gamble. In these areas last year, 25 percent 
of all wells drilled were dry, 66 percent pro- 
duced oil, and 9 percent were gas wells. 

Congress, in enacting the first income-tax 
law, recognized these peculiar and vital prob- 
lems of the oil industry: First, that the in- 
come tax is just what the name indicates, 
a levy on earnings or gain, and that it would 
be improper to taz: capital assets which would 
be the case if the entire proceeds from a 
barrel of oil, less the operating expenses in 
producing that oil, were subject to tax; and, 
secondly, the necessity of returning to the 
producer, tax free, the capital expended in 
the search for new sources of oil. 

Depletion allowance was Congress’ an- 
swer to the prokiem. At first the provision 
provided a 5-percent allowance on the gross 
value of the oil at the well. It soon was 
realized that this allowance, in many cases, 
was inadequate and inequitable and it was 
supplanted in 1918 by the unit per barrel 
allowance. This method of figuring deple- 
tion gave a much higher rate to the pro- 
ducer but it was found too involved and in- 
definite and in many instances did not ful- 
fill the purpose for which depletion was 
allowed. 

Finally, in order to set up a fair and sim- 
ple depletion law, the Government author- 
ized a survey of oil-production operations 
during the years from 1918 to 1925. This 
survey showed that the annual average de- 
pletion of capital invested by producers in 
finding and producing oil was between 32 
and 33 percent of the gross income from pro- 
duction. Using this survey as a basis, the 
House in 1926 passed a bill providing a per- 
centage depletion allowance on gross in- 
come from a pro“ucing property of 30 percent 
in figuring taxes. A Senate measure set the 
figure at 25 percent, then in conference the 
present depletion allowance of 2714 percent 
on gross income (but in no event more than 
50 percent of the net income from a prop- 
erty) was decided upon and enacted into 
law. 
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The fairness aid the necessity of the pres- 
ent depletion allowance has been consist- 
ently recognized by Congress since that time 
and that enlightened body has repulsed re- 
peated attempts by the Treasury Department 
to trim that percentase. Any reduction now 
would undoubtedly prove a death blow to 
the large independent segment of the in- 
dustry which already is struggling for sur- 
vival against enormous cost increases and 
lower crude prices. Ten to fifteen years ago 
wells of 3,000 to 4,000 feet were. considered 
deep welis. Now drilling at 6, 10, and 12 
thousand feet are the main sources of new 
production. And the cost of these wells is 
tremendous. 

Producers themselves are only part of the 
great number of persons who would be affect- 
ed by elimination of the depletion law. The 
oil industry, always progressive, gives em- 
ployment to a very large number of persons 
who would be thrown out of jobs should pro- 
ducers be forced out of business. Farmers 
and merchants in all lines would suffer as the 
oil industry pays annually millions of dollars 
in oil royalties, lease rentals, and bonuses. 

The Government, too, would be forced to 
absorb a tax loss that undoubtedly would be 
far greater than any revenue gain which it 
might hope to acquire through ending the 
depietion allowance. For the oil industry, in 
its various ramifications with other indus- 
tries, shoulders a large part of Federal and 
State taxes. 

A glance back at the performance of the oil 
industry in the last two great wars should 
provide a final clinching argument against 
any Government action that would imperil 
an industry so vital to the welfare and secu- 
rity of the Nation. It was largely through the 
herculean efforts of the oil men of America in 
meeting the demands of the Nation’s mech- 
anized armies that these wars were won. And 
this great effort was actuated by patriotic 
motives without the incentive of profit. For 
the increase in the price per barrel of crude 
received by producers caused by the war de- 
mand was very small in comparison with the 
increased price of other materials. 

The depletion law has provided the incen- 
tive for the continuing search for new re- 
serves without which the oil industry could 
not have attained its present vital role in the 
life of America. The proposal to eliminate 
that incentive holds a dire threat to the en- 
tire oil industry. 

Congress should heed no pleas for action 
that would destroy, but rather should do 
everything within its power to foster this 
industry which stands as a bulwark for the 
future progress and security of the Nation. 





That Unofficial Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 9, 1950, edition of the Christian 
Advocate entitled “That Unofficial Fed- 
eration.” This is in reply to an article 
in a recent issue of the Reader’s Digest 
by Stanley High. 


The editorial follows: 
THAT UNOFFICIAL FEDERATION 
In the current issue of Reader’s Digest, 
Stanley High, who was once a prcbationer 
for a Methodist Annual Conference but was 
never admitted into membership, and who 
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ran, unsuccessfully, for the editorship of the 
Epworth Herald, official youth publication of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, has writ- 
ten an article titled, “Methodism'’s Pink 
Fringe.” It is clever and half-convincing— 
only half-convincing to careful readers be- 
cause the facts are fractional facts. 

Throughout the article Dr. High descends 
to the level of the kind of reporting we have 
done in the first sentence of this editorial. 
There we have set down two unpleasant and 
uncomplimentary facts about Dr. High’s rela- 
tionships with the Methodists, among whom 
his father was a distinguished minister We 
might have enumerated many complimen- 
tary facts, and we hereby apologize to Dr. 
High for following, for the moment, the bad 
example he has set throughout Methodism's 
Pink Fringe. We would do this personally 
but Dr. High has just left for Australia. 

That piece of writing, in which he has been 
so scrupulously selective in his choice of facts 
to support his thesis, concerns the sinning 
and sinned-against Methodist Federation for 
Social Action. The article is only the most 
recent of a series of attacks that began in 
1907, when the organization started as the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, then 
as now an unofficial critic of political, eco- 
nomic, and social ideas and actions. Because 
its leaders have never cared much for safety 
and security, it has been an embarrassment 
to many Methodists, and it has been at- 
tacked as persistently inside as outside the 
church. 

“Communist” is only the last of the bad 
names that have been hurled against the 
federation. It has been called “modernist” 
and “pacifist” and “socialist” and much else 
that cannot be printed in the Christian Ad- 
vocate. But name-calling, cheapest trick in 
the propagandist’s bag, has never cowed the 
federation. Rightly or wrongly—and the 
reader ought not to judge without examin- 
ing the federation’s principles in their en- 
tirety, and not Dr. High’s excerpt—this group 
has gone on, championing the rights of the 
workers when Stalin was still the Czar’s exile 
in Siberia, opposing the oriental exclusion 
act when Chiang Kai-shek’s party was still in 
league with the Russian Communists, call- 
ing for an embargo on scrap-iron shipments 
to Japan before Pearl Harbor, demanding 
a like embargo on Russia for its attack on 
Finland while the men of Berlin and Moscow 
were still allies. The federation even op- 
posed certain New Deal policies when Dr. 
High was still on the White House staff, writ- 
ing publicity for the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 

Understandably, Dr. High has made no 
effort to compile a history of the federation, 
which the Methodist General Conference of 
1944 called a history of achievement. He 
has made no attempt to describe the fed- 
eration’s work. He has taken a few frac- 
tional facts and, after the manner of the 
astute debater he is, has based his argu- 
ment on them. On several occasions the 
Christian Advocate has been at variance with 
the policies and programs of the federation, 
but we think that Dr. High is a long way 
from proving his case, 

For instance, there is the much-debated 
Kansas City meeting of 1947 on the topic, 
“The Christian Church and Present-Day Ten- 
sions.”’ General Feng Yu-hsiang spoke there, 
as he had spoken a few days previously be- 
fore the Methodist board of missions and as 
he spoke before other groups, inside and 
outside the churches. Jerome Davis, author 
of Behind Soviet Power, also spoke; and 
his book was sent to all Methodist ministers, 
but not by the federation. Carl Marzani, 


whom Dr. High singles out of a score of re- 
source persons, was also present. 

These are facts, but they are not the de- 
finitive facts about the meeting. The Key- 
note address was not that of General Feng 
or Dr. Davis, but of Bishop Lewis O. Hart- 
man, past president of the federation, who 





warned against the totalitarians—both 
Fascists and Communists. The opening wor- 
ship message was given by a staff member of 
the board of evangelism. The list of invited 
speakers included President Louie D. Newton 
of the Southern Baptist Convention; Rev. 
Edgar Wahlberg, whose community work 
was highly praised in Reader’s Digest, and 
who served with the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in China 
and Greece; Dr. L. N. Palar, chief of the Indo- 
nesian delegation to the United Nations; and 
many others. 

Only a small portion of time was given to 
the speakers. Most of the schedule was de- 
voted to the delegates themselves—and the 
list included several lawyers, an editor, a 
shoe manufacturer, a clothing manufacturer, 
and others from the commercial and indus- 
trial world—who discussed the relationship 
of the church to American-Soviet affairs, 
colonization and the Far East, Europe, labor, 
agriculture, community, and civil liberties. 
Mr. Marzani was a resource person in this 
last-named group, but so was Arthur Garfield 
Hays, counsel for the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Except for Dr. Davis’ statement, no speaker 
actually dealt with the Soviet Union, and 
there was no praise for its policies. Nor was 
there any praise of Russia in any resolution 
adopted, including that on Soviet-American 
relations. Rev. Jack McMichael, federation 
secretary, who receives a considerable budget 
of space in Dr. High's article, said at Kansas 
City: “The Soviet Union has not only made 
mistakes in its history but has committed 
sins. The Soviet Union is by no means a 
Utopia. And the United States has certainly 
made many and great contributions to the 
peoples of the world. But both of these great 
nations are human and sinful; both have 
potentialities for evil, but also for good. 
Neither has a monopoly of virtue and neither 
a monopoly of sin.” 

Of course, this Kansas City meeting was 
about as badly reported as any in recent 
years. The New York World-Telegram head- 
lined: “Minority Sings Red Hymns.” All 
were from the Methodist Hymnal and in- 
cluded “Faith of Our Fathers” and “In Christ 
There Is No East or West.” But Dr. High is 
a responsible journalist, who ought not to be 
willing to take newspaper accounts of a con- 
ference which one newspaperman condemned 
in advance, before a speech was made or a 
discussion held or a report heard, as a na- 
tional sounding board for Communists and 
feilow travelers to expound the gospel of the 
Communist line. 

Furthermore, Dr. High ought to know 
Methodists well enough to realize that they 
have the maturity to consider other points 
o* view besides their own. When Board of 
Missions Officials sent out Dr. Davis’ book, 
Behind Soviet Power, they did urge that it 
be read. They also sent with it opposing 
statements from the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and the sug- 
gestion that these be read, too. If Method- 
ists are to be missionaries against secularism, 
materialism, and militarism in communism 
and other false religions, they need to know 
what they are fighting. Dr. Davis’ book is a 
clear, if easily challenged statement. The 
Christian Advocate would be interested in 
having Dr. High, or anyone else, cite the 
name of one Methodist who was converted to 
communism by the study mentioned. 

Despite all that has been written here, and 
much more that might be written on the 
weaknesses in Dr. High's case, the Christian 
Advocate maintains that there should be 
an end to the anomalous situation in which 
any group, no matter what its principles or 
purposes, can make unofficial pronounce- 
ments and take unofficial actions that are 
regarded as Official. Only the general con- 
ference has the right to speak for Method- 
ism; but non-Methodists, and many Method- 
ists, do not know that. Because many of 
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us do not agree with the positions taken by 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action, 
that group ought, voluntarily, to drop the 
word “Methodist” from its name. 

Furthermore, we believe that the general 
conference of 1952 should set up a board of 
social action that would be responsible for 
studies and activities in this area of interest 
that has always been close to the heart of 
a reforming church. We made this sugges- 
tion before the general conference of 1948. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam made it 20 years 
before that, in 1928. We believe that it is 
an idea whose time has come. 

But, whether or not Methodists have an 
Official social-action body, with duties out- 
lined in the discipline and officers respon- 
sible to the general conference, we hope that 
there will always be room in the fellowship 
of the church for persons and groups who 
disagree with most of us on political and 
economic, as well as ecclesiastical doctrine, 
No church has a more complete plan for 
bringing both ministers and laymen to trial, 
if they are guilty of conduct that is un- 
Methodistic. But we Methodists have never 
taken the position that disagreement means 
disunion, or dissent signifies disloyalty. 

Dr. High has not proved that any Methodist 
is a Communist; he has not even said it. 
Furthermore, we doubt that he will or can. 





Oil and Gas Depletion Allowances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following transcript 
of the testimony given by me in opposi- 
tion to the reduction of the oil and gas 
depletion allowance before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, February 14, 1950: 


Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the record 
my name is CHARLES W. VURSELL, from Salem, 
Til. 

My State ranks sixth in the production of 
oil, out of the 22 in the Nation. 

Our situation is a little different from what 
we would find in the great producing oil 
wells of the Southwest, that is, in the fact 
that most of our wells, while some of them 
come in as very good y;roducers, are small 
oil wells. This depletion allowance, if it is 
tampered with, would strike a terrific blow 
at the present production and at the possi- 
bilities of future exploration. 

I might say that the Texas Co., only a few 
miles out of my town of Salem, brought in 
the heaviest production in southern Illinois, 
beginning in 1937, and has found that those 
wells have gone down in production to the 
point where they have decided to do a major- 
scale repressuring to bring out more oil. 

One of the high men in the Texas Co. for 
the past 2 years has been giving all of his 
time in organizing that fleld and getting 
ready for this repressuring. 

Mr. REED. That is a secondary operation? 

Mr. VursELL. That is what you call a sec- 
ondary operation. Now, this big company 
is interested in this work. I bring out this 
point, which you men probably are not famil- 
iar with. They say that notwithstanding 
the great production that has come out of 
that field, that has enriched our country, that 
has contributed millions to the Treasury, that 
with this secondary recovery process at an 
expense of millions of dollars, they expect to 
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pring more oil out of this field than has here- 
tofore been brought out of it. I raise this 
point because the officials of this great com- 
pany who well understand financial set-ups, 
would not undertake nor would they go 
through with such an expensive repressuring 
effort were it not for this 2744 percent de- 
pletion allowance. 

All of this valuable power-giving product 
would be left in the ground. The Treasury 
would not get the extra revenue that it will 

That is just one phase of the effect the 
271,-percent depletion allowance, if seri- 
ously reduced, will have on the economy of 
the oil business and on the economy of the 
Nation. 

Repressuring is going on in different 
States, and it will continue to expand: and 
in addition, the small stripper wells, if they 
are left without this 27'44-percent depletion, 
will leave billions of dollars’ worth of oil in 
the ground that will never be brought out, 
and the Treasury will not get the revenue 
therefrom. 

There are over 3,060 wells in my county. 
There are over 20,000 wells in Illinois. They 
have made a great contribution to the econ- 
omy of the country, to southern Illinois, and 
tothe Government. And the oil men tell me, 
90 percent of them independents—the lit- 
tle wildcatter that is still going out and dis- 
covering oil in these small fields—that they 
will be driven out of business if this deple- 
tion allowance is reduced from 2714 percent 
to 15 percent. And so it will go throughout 
the Nation. And they will be compelled to 
sell to the only purchasers, the gigantic cor- 
porations that may come into being, or to 
the great major oil companies that already 
are operating in the United States. Removal 
of this 2714-percent depletion is a gigantic 
move toward monopoly in the oil business. 

I want to display to this committee a map 
of less than one small county in my district, 
and show you something of the financial haz- 
ards of going out and exploring for and pro- 
ducing oil. 

This first map represents a small part of 
Gallatin County and the red dots indicate 
the dry holes. There are a few black dots. 
These dry holes are 94 in number, and cost 
over $1,316,000 of venture capital-and-loss 
capital, by the little independents and wild- 
catters that seek to develop the resources of 
southern Illinois. 

I have another map representing a part of 
Edwards County in my district, which had 
78 dry holes at a cost of over $1,092,000. 
This is a tribute to the pioneer spirit. Yes, 
and it i: a tribute to a people who live in a 
government of freedom under the free-enter- 
prise system, that are willing to risk in order 
to better the welfare of themselves and their 
families, and in order to help make this con- 
tribution to our State and to our Nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question, as you 
members of the committee well know, this 
question of depletion has been before the 
Congress and this committee time and again 
in the past. After a thorough research of 
trial and experience, it was agreed by the 
Treasury Department and by this commit- 
tee and the Congress, that the 2714-percent 
depletion allowance policy is the nearest 
equitable solution possible to arrive at, as 
between the Government and those engaged 
in the great oil industry. 

This depletion allowance has been the 
constant main spring incentive for the past 
25 years in the exploration and development 
of our great oil industry and its contribution 
to the entire economy of our Nation. 

This depletion incentive made possible the 
accumulation of power that has helped us 
Win two world wars on land, sea, and in the 
air. In the last World War it was abso- 
lutely vital to national defense. With the 
chaotic condition of the world at the pres- 
ent time, it is more imperative than ever 
that this depletion allowance be not reduced 


to any degree. The reduction of this de- 
pletion allowance by this Congress would be 
a risk and gamble against national defense 
that we dare not take. 

The economic structure of the oil indus- 
try is built around this depletion provision. 
If it is seriously reduced, or if completely 
repealed, it will drive practically all of the 
little independents of the Nation out of 
business, because under such a condition 
they cannot raise the risk capita necessary 
to continue exploration. 

Mr, Chairman, this depletion allowance 
is particularly necessary if we are to keep 
hundreds of thousands of small wells pro- 
ducing. Without it, they would be clcsed 
down with possibly billions of dollars worth 
of oil that never would be brought to the 
surface. It would be lost forever. The Fed- 
eral Government would lose the tax revenue 
it would bring into the Treasury. 

We have over 20,090 oil wells in Ilinois— 
several thousand of them located in the con- 
gressional district I have the responsibility 
to represent. From my close contact with 
the operators in Illinois, and from my 
knowledge of the Illinois fields, I know the 
destruction it would bring to my section of 
the State, because most of the wells are small 
producers. 

To seriously tamper with the depletion 
provision would largely stop further explora- 
tion and development and would close down 
thousands of wells that are now profitably 
producing and would deprive the people of 
my section of the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a great amount of much-needed 
revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, the Treasury Department 
has testified that to reduce depletion from 
27144 percent to 15 percent would gain the 
Government in taxes $200,000,000 a year. 

A successful tax structure must be one that 
will encourage the expansion of business and 
the increase of the national income against 
which taxes are levied. This proposed tax 
legislation does not follow such a policy. It 
is just the reverse. 

It tends to contract and reduce business. 
It makes the goal sought impossible. It will 
come nearer reducing by a half billion to a 
billion dollars the amount of tax money find- 
ing its way into the Federal Treasury than it 
will increasing the amount by $200,000,000. 
It is a gamble that this committee and this 
Congress, in my judgment, cannot afford to 
take. 

When you consider the thousands of oil 
rigs that will be stacked in the yards and no 
longer used if this legislation is passed, with 
a million or more men formerly employed in 
the oil fields and in the oil business no longer 
employed, from which the Government, when 
employed, was checking off a high income 
tax, with billions of former oil income lost 
and no longer taxable; it is no rash statement 
when I say— 

That the Treasury has asked this Congress 
to pass a bill that, on the one hand, may 
bring in $200,000,000 additional income in 
the coming fiscal year; but, on the other 
hand, the result of this legislation will most 
likely lower the national income to the point 
where the Treasury thereby will lose and fail 
to be able to collect from $500,000,000 to a 
billion dollars for the same fiscal year. 

Worse than that, this terrific loss in tax 
revenue will continue in the future each year 
if the present depletion exemption is re- 
pealed. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we all realize that 
the Congress and the Chief Executive has 
laid the heavy hand of taxation on all busi- 
ness almost to the limit of its endurance 
We must not tax to the point of diminish- 
ing returns. We are at the point on this 
legislation where, in my judgment, if we pass 
it, we will demonstrate to the people of this 
Nation what Thorvas Jefferson meant when 
he said, “The pover to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 
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Mr. Chairman, I know the great Jefferso- 
nian Democrats on this committee and the 
great Republican Members of Congress on 
this committee—all of whom believe in the 
truth of that statement—will not want to 
demonstrate to the American people the logic 
of Jefferson's wisdom expressed over 150 years 
ago by becoming a party to destroying the 
great independent oil interests of this coun- 
try through taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not go further in my 
defense of the thousands of little oil opera- 
tors in southern Illinois and throughout the 
Nation. I believe we have proved our case. 

I understand I am to be followed by Mr. 
Alan K. Swann, who has followed the oil trail 
for a lifetime from the Texas Panhandle to 
southern Illinois, and who is now located in 
Evansville, Ind., specializing for a lifetime as 
an oil lawyer and in oil development. 

Among the independent producers I know 
of no man who can bring to this,committee 
more definite facts in discussing this pro- 
spective legislation. He will speak for the 
Tri-State oil group, representing Illinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. I know you will 
hear him with interest and with profit. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you 
for the courtesy extended to me, your col- 
league. 

Mr. REED. I just want to congratulate the 
gentleman on the very logical and convinc- 
ing way in which he has presented this case 
for his constituents out in Illinois. 

Mr. WooprurF. I heartily concur in the re- 
marks made by my colleague. 

Mr. VuRSELL. Thank you very kindly, gen- 
tlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. We thank you, Mr. Vur- 
SELL, for the information you have given the 
committee. 





To Balance the Budget Takes Skill, 
Courage; but It Is Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Blair Moody from the Detroit News of 
January 15, 1950: 


To BALANCE THE BupGet TAKES SKILL, 
CouracE; But IT Is POSSIBLE 
(By Blair Moody) 

WASHINGTON, January 14.—By getting 
down to the real crux of the issue, Congress 
can balance the budget this year, vote a mod- 
erate reduction in excise or income taxes, 
and leave a small surplus to cut the national 
debt. 

It will not be an easy task and cannot be 
done by a routine “more of the same” on 
Capitol Hill. It will require, if it is done, 
real political courage in standing up to pres- 
sure groups, the imagination and boldness 
needed to install a modern system of budget 
making based on standard corporate practice, 
and extensive changes in certain laws which 
now serve as open spigots, pouring out tax 
dollars. 

But the opportunity is within grasp. And 
it can be done, as this article will attempt to 
demonstrate, without wrecking President 
Truman’s international peace program—the 
customary target of some blunderbuss econ- 
omizers on Capitol Hill—and without under- 
mining either the activities of the Govern- 
ment which help to sustain prosperity, or 
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the military strength which is the free 
world’s protection against aggressive com- 
munism. 


BLANKET SLASHES NOT A CURE 


To end the days of peacetime red ink on 
the Potomac, a program must have these 
three things: 

1. A vigorous will to economize intelli- 
gently. 

A vague impulse against deficit spending, 
if not accompanied by hard-boiled analysis 
of hidden subsidies, usually results in politi- 
cal demands for impractical “blanket” slashes 
after Congress itself has approved a long list 
of appropriations, some of which are unnec- 
essary or plain Waste. Possible specific cuts 
are listed below. 

2. Recognition of the fact that not only 
the budget itself but the laws lying beneath 
it require revision. 

Some of these laws establish specifications 
under which money is to be paid out, but set 
no limit on the height to which such man- 
datory payments can climb. 

It is under such a law that $263,000,000 is 
being poured out in 2 years for potatoes 
which are being destroyed. Such a law re- 
quired the Secretary of Agriculture to pay out 
$65,000,000 for eggs, while grocery prices were 
85 cents a dozen, and bury millions in caves 
in the Midwest. 

DOOR LEFT OPEN FOR SUBSIDIES 

Another mandatory open-end appropria- 
tion has ballooned to $990,000,000 in a single 
year the cost of mortgages on new homes 
bought for cash by a single Federal agency. 
The subsidy for building and operating our 
merchant fleet has jumped out of control 
from eighteen to eighty-one millions in a 
single year. The cost of veterans’ education 
was $500,000,000 above estimates. 

These open-end laws are one reason Con- 
gress cannot conscientiously order the Presi- 
dent, as one group tried to do in 1949, to 
make enough cuts to balance the budget. 
The President has no legal way to check some 
expenditures running into billions. 

Nor Goes it do any good for Congress to go 
through the motions of reducing a presiden- 
tial item, like its $400,000,000 cut in the vet- 
erans’ fund last year, when this merely means 
it now must vote a “supplemental” appro- 
priation of $700,000,000 to carry out its own 
law. In 1947 Congress reduced by $890,000,- 
000 the item for tax refunds which taxpayers 
had coming to them by law. Of course, this 
“economy” had to be canceled later, plus. 


WHERE SPENDING IS ORDERED 


It would be impossible for Congress to set 
exact amounts for some programs which are 
thoroughly justified, because the cost varies 
with economic conditions. But it is impor- 
tant to realize that a big segment of the 
budget is written, not by the appropriating 
committees, but by those who write the 
phrases into these open-end laws. 

8. Remove from the list of items which are 
to be-paid for out of taxes the cost of loans 
or improvements which is actually to be met 
by payments from a second source. 

In the new budget there are about $4,000,- 
000,000 of such items. Under the present 
system they are being charged to the tax- 
payers, cash on the barrel head. 

They include such items as home mort- 
gages being bought outright. These will be 
liquidated by the people paying off the mort- 
gages. If experience serves, the losses will 
be small. The whole transaction will wash 
itself out as a huge revolving fund. But this 
is counted as much an expenditure as a ma- 
chine gun or a clerk’s salary. 

They include cash loans on huge reserves 
of corn, wheat, and cotton, which, come a 
lean year, will be sold. But the taxpayer 
pays cash now. They include loans for in- 
stallation of rural electric lines and tele- 
phones, which pay for themselves. They in- 
clude well-secured foreign loans made by 
the Export-Import Bank, money loaned to 


States and cities for public works planning, 
and investments in the vast reclamation 
pr_jects which invariably return the Govern- 
ment’s money 100 cents on the dollar. 


THE TAXPAYER PAYS 


But the taxpayer is asked to put up all the 
money for all of those returnable items this 
year, and if Congress does not think such 
heavy taxes are good for the country, then 
he is told Uncle Sam is running in red ink, 
the country is “deficit spending,” and higher 
taxes seem to be called for. 

Would a private corporation run its affairs 
on such a basis? Where would General 
Motors get if it built and equipped a new 
Chevrolet plant and then charged the full 
cost into the selling price of its cars in a 
single year? 

The Government is using its credit to back 
the buying of homes by GI’s, which, if such 
direct Government credit is sound at ail, 
could properly become a revolving fund in 
the Federal Reserve System. Instead, the 
taxpayers pay cash for the homes, now, and 
get their money back over a period of years. 


OUR REAL LOSSES 


There is another angie to this lack of a 
capital budget in Federal finance. Millions 
of tons of topsoil are flowing down our 
rivers to the sea each year. They cannot 
be recovered. Billions of kilowatts of poten- 
tial power are flowing to waste in undeveloped 
rivers. Hundreds of thousands of acres are 
still unfertile desert for lack of irrigation 
projects which would pay for themselves. 

Why aren’t they developed? Because the 
money for their capital improvements would 
be charged this year to the taxpayers. There- 
fore, we can’t afford it. Therefore, vast 
resources become a net loss. Completion 
of the great self-liquidating Central Valley 
project in California and many others will 
take many years longer to develop than 
would be possible if the Government had a 
corporate system of bookkeeping. 

This policy would be like Chrysler deciding 
how much it could charge to prices each year 


for a new plant, and then building only that ° 


much of the plant in that year, instead of 
getting the benefit of the plant at once and 
making the charge-off over a suitable period 
of years. ; 

It would be like Detroit lumping the whole 
cost of its new $30,000,000 sewer system on 
the tax rolls in 1 year—or else not building 
the sewers. 


CLOSE CHECK NEEDED 


The deficit in the budget sent to Congress 
by President Truman was $5,100,000,000. By 
cutting expenditures where they can be cut 
without damage to the country, and by creat- 
ing a reserve revolving fund, with a proper 
percentage set aside against losses, within 
RFC or preferably Federal Reserve, to finance 
all loans and programs which after hard- 
boiled appraisal qualify as self-liquidation, a 
minimum of $6,000,000,000 can be cut from 
the tax budget. 

Close check should also be kept on the total 
outgo and total income in relations between 
the people and the Government. This flow 
of cash represents the impact of Government 
activity on the economy and must be meas- 
ured against current conditions to guide the 
President and Congress in timing the size of 
Government programs from the angle of in- 
flation, deflation, prices, and employment. 

But the central issue posed by the annual 
budget made by the President is whether 
taxes are sufficient to cover expenditures. 

POSSIBLE ECONOMIES 

Even the shift to a capital budget would 
not balance the tax budget. Real economy 
is also necessary. Here is one way to do it: 

1. An average over-all cut in Federal per- 
sonnel of 8 percent, as recommended by 
Senator Doucias (Democrat), Illinois. Some 
smaller agencies would be crippled by such 
a cut, but larger ones could absorb around 
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10 percent providing many of them are reor. 
ganized at the same time, as recommended 
by the Hoover Commission. Secretary John- 
son says the Defense Department will operate 
more efficiently after 149,000 discharges than 
before. Saving in this area—$550,000,000. 

2. Hidden subsidies buried in the theoreti- 
cally inviolable interest on the public debt 
account. The average cost of Government 
borrowing is 2.2 percent, but the Treasury 
pays 3 percent to the two billion trust fund 
of the railway retirement account, a net 
subsidy of $16,000,000 paid by the general 
taxpayers. 

The veterans’ insurance accounts gets 3\, 
percent for its World War I trust and 3 per- 
cent for World War II trust, a net subsidy 
to this eight-billion-plus trust fund of $75.,- 
000,000. Saving—#91,000,000. 

8. President Truman has frozen the con- 
tract authority for $306,000,000 worth of vet- 
erans’ hospitals Congress has voted. Of the 
1,800,000 veterans to be sent to school and 
college in the coming year at a cost of 
$2,400,000,000, more than half are in below- 
college-grade schools, some of which recruit 
students, collect tuition fees but do not pro- 
vide adequate training, according to the 
President. 

Budget experts estimate $500,000,000 to 
$700,000,000 can be saved in this area alone, 
with one big “if.” If Congress changes the 
terms of the law so the Administration can 
get at the near racketeers. 


NONSERVICE AILMENTS 


Two-thirds of the veterans in hospitals 
have non-service-connected ailments. Their 
proportionate cost of hospital expenses— 
$314,000,000. They are admitted only if there 
is spare room in the VA hospitals, theo- 
retically, but Congress authorized a build- 
ing program topping $1,000,000,000. 

The President says the Government should 
provide only for the needs arising out of 
military service. Experts estimate the po- 
tential saving at $200,000,000 if only those 
who really need the subsidy were admitted. 

If administrative costs of the veterans’ in- 
surance trust funds were charged to its in- 


: come, that would be another $44,000,000. 


Economy—roughly $1,000,000,000. 

4, The budget includes $500,000,000 as sub- 
sidy to States and cities for roads. In theory, 
this is uncuttable, since under the hang- 
over system it is always authorized, and some 
contracts are let, before the money is voted. 

However, State representatives could be 
called in, told Uncle Sam cannot afford so 
great a road subsidy this year, and asked to 
cooperate, always realizing that cooperation 
with Santa Claus pays in the long run. 
Potential saving—$250,000,000 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


5. Knocking down the overgenerous vaca- 
tion leave from 26 days to 20. If done dur- 
ing the general shake-up which Hoover rec- 
ommends this could reduce personnel suf- 
ficiently to save (Doucias’ estimate) —$100,- 
000,000. 

6. Reduction of subsidies on silver, and 
on potatoes and other agricultural commodi- 
ties—$100,000,000. This is Dovazas’ esti- 
mate. It is a variable because it depends 
on Congress changing the price-support laws. 

If Congress would change the agricultural 
price-support scheme to a combination of 
the best features of the Aiken and Brannan 
plans, the saving could be much greater 
and everyone would be better off, he believes. 

7. Slowing down the rate of construction 
in river and harbor projects. Saving (Dovs- 
Las’ estimate), $300,000,000. 

8. Reduction of maritime and other trans- 
portation subsidies; merger of Army engi- 
neers in Department of the Interior as Hoo- 
ver recommended. Saving (Dovctas’ esti- 
mate), $200,000,000. 

These savings would total $2,500,000,000. 
They are, of course, very rough estimates. 
Nor do they include all savings that could be 
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made. But they give a measure of what 
might be done. 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT ITEMS 


Now for the capital assets that could be 
shifted into a capital account, to be financed 
through a revolving fund, to be considered 
in their impact on the economy, but not to 
be charged against the tax account. They 
could include: 

Loans 

RFC loans to industry and. financial insti- 
tutions, $194,000,000. 

Rural electrification and telephone loans, 
$408,000,000. 

Mortgages financed by Federal National 
Mortgage Association, $990,000,000. 

Loans to States and cities for public-works 
planning, to be returned to Government 
when projects are actually financed and built 
by local communities, $241,000,000. 

“Export-Import Bank loans to foreign na- 
tions (these considered better secured than 
loans granted by ECA), $98,000,000. 


Commodities 


Grain, cotton, and other crops held by 
Commodity Credit Corporation, $621,000,000. 

Stock piling of scarce and strategic mate- 
rials, $650,000,000. 


Physical assets 


Self-liquidating reclamation 
$354,000,000. 

Tennessee Valley Authority extension, 
$118,0C0,000. 

In total, the taxpayers are being asked to 
pay in cash this year for $3,674,000,000 worth 
of assets which will pay out. (The Presi- 
dent’s 4,000,000,000 figure included some 
items that are invaluable assets, like atomic- 
energy plants, but are not yet surely self- 
liquidating. He did not favor the capital 
budget.) 


projects, 


GET MORE FOR LESS 


This analysis indicates that something over 
$6,000,000,000 could be clipped from the tax 
budget without altering the President's fig- 
ures for either international aid or defense 
or halting such social projects as the pro- 
posed Federal aid to education. 

Secretary Johnson has already made sav- 
ings in the Defense Department officially 
estimated at $1,500,000,000 a year. But the 
purchase of equipment, especially airplanes, 
previously authorized by Congress will raise 
military spending to a point slightly higher 
than a year ago, even though the request for 
new authority to contract is less. 

We are getting more defense for less 
money. If the additional $500,000,000 Sena- 
tor Doucias believes can be clipped from 
defense is feasible, it should be devoted to 
more equipment. The Air Force still warns 
it does not have what it needs to defend 
the United States and strike back if a sneak 
attack comes. 

There is no need to cripple the vital pro- 
grams for peace and higher living standards 
by cutting the budget. It can be balanced 
without that. This analysis does not in- 
tend to imply there are not other spots at 
which the budget could be cut. There un- 
doubtedly are. But here are enough to do 
the job, 





The Crisis the President Couldn’t See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 
Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 





Peoria Star of February 24, 1950, entitled 
“The Crisis the President Couldn’t See”: 


THE CRISIS THE PRESIDENT COULDN’T SEE 


As this was was written, Illinois schools 
were closed to more than 43,000 boys and 
girls. The buildings were without heat be- 
cause of the coal strike. 

Hospitals are keeping a watchful eye on 
their coal reserves. Householders who burn 
coal guard every lump and use it with the 
greatest economy. The State welfare de- 
partment, with thousands of persons housed 
in its institutions, is scrambling in the open 
market for scarce coal and seeking other 
sources of heat, should the coal supply utterly 
fail. It seems likely at this time that a 
State-wide dim-out will be imposed in order 
that producers of electricity may conserve 
coal. The anticipated 25-percent power cut 
will be felt by many businesses. 

Meanwhile scarcity has been producing its 
inevitable family of evils. Panic prices are 
being paid for coal. It is reported that at 
some small mines still operating, coal is sold 
to the highest bidders. Eugene A. Tetzlaff, 
chairman of the Peoria citizens coal com- 
mittee, telegraphed to Governor Stevenson 
and to Illinois Congressmen Wednesday that 
there is virtually no coal in Peoria and that 
“suffering is imminent.” 

This is the crisis that was foreseen as in- 
evitable 6 weeks ago. Every detail of it was 
predictable. We watched it fearfuly as it 
drew nearer, day by day. 

The one man who denied it until even he 
could no longer refuse to face facts was 
President Truman. 

No one can predict today how or when 
the coal strike will be settled. But we can 
say with certainty that the settlement would 
have come earlier if the emergency had been 
recognized earlier by the President. 

We owe our present crisis largely to Presi- 
dent Truman’s reluctance, for political 
reasons, to use the Taft-Hartley law. 





Amending the Tariff Act of 1930 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including the 
following text of a bill introduced by me 
February 27 to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, together with a brief explanation 
of the bill and a statement of the need 
therefor: 

H. R. 7447 
A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, with respect to sound-recording 
materials for use in connection with mov- 
ing-picture exhibits and news reels 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 155] 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, is here- 
by amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new proviso: “Provided further, 
That on photographic or magnetic film, tape, 
wire, or other material of any kind on which 
sourd has been recorded abroad by photog- 
raphy, magnetism, or any means whatsoever, 
and which is suitable for use in reproducing 
sound in connection with moving-picture ex- 
hibits (not including any of the foregoing 
which is photographic film on which pictures 
have been recorded, or any of the foregoing 
which is provided for in paragraph 1726 of 
this act, as amended), the duty shall be 
1 cent per linear foot.” 

Sec. 2. That paragraph 1726 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, is hereby amended 
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by inserting, after the word “reel”, the fol- 
lowing: “photographic or magnetic film, tape, 
wire, or other material of any kind on which 
sound has been recorded abroad by photog- 
raphy, magnetism, or any means whatsoever, 
and which is suitable for use in reproducing 
sound in connection with moving-picture 
news reels.” 





EXPLANATION OF THE BILL BY SECTIONS 
SECTION 1 


This section extends the coverage of pai'a- 
graph 1551 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, to include photographic or mag- 
netic film, tape, wire, or other material of 
any kind on which sound has been recorded 
abroad by photography, magnetism, or any 
other means, and which is suitable for use 
in reproducing sound in connection with 
moving-picture exhibits. It imposes a duty 
at the rate of 1 cent per linear foot on such 
materials. It excludes photographic film 
on which pictures have been recorded and 
undeveloped negative moving-picture film 
for use in connection with silent or sound 
news reels. Both of the latter are now cov- 
ered by existing law. The language of this 
section is broad in scope and is designed to 
permit its application to such new materials 
or methods of sound recording as may be 
developed in the future. 


SECTION 2 


This section amends paragraph 1726 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, by including 
in the free list sound-recording film, tape, 
or other material on which sound has been 
recorded abroad and imported for use in con- 
nection with moving-picture news reels. 
Undeveloped negative moving-picture film 
exposed abroad for silent or sound news reel 
is now on the free list. 


NEED FOR THE BILL 


When the Tariff Act of 1930 was enacted, 
the art of producing sound moving pictures 
was in its infancy. With the advancement 
of the art and the development of improved 
techniques for recording sound, new prob- 
lems have arisen that point up the need 
today for enlarging the scope of the act's 
coverage. 

In making sound moving pictures abroad, 
the accepted practice for years of American 
motion-picture companies is to photograph 
the moving picture on one piece of film and 
the accompanying sound on a separate piece 
of film. The separate films are returned to 
the United States and duty is paid on each 
at the rates provided for in paragraph 1551 
of the above act, as follows: 

Exposed and developed negative, 3 cents 
per linear foot. 

Exposed but not developed negative, 2 
cents per linear foot. 

Photographic-film positives, 1 cent per 
linear foot. 

By virtue of the most-favored-nation clause 
provision in the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
with Mexico. January 30, 1943, the above 
rates of dutie. were reduced to 114 cents, 
1 cent, and 14 cent, respectively. Such rates 
are currently in effect. 

Present-day plans of American motion- 
picture studios making moving pictures 
abroad call for the original production sound 
recording to be done by magnetic methods, 
using either magnetic film or magnetic tape. 
Magnetic film describes a film base, having 
standard sprocket holes, with a red or black 
magnetic oxide applied to the base in much 
the same manner as a photographic emul- 
sion is applied. This film is driven in exactly 
the same manner as photographic sound 
film. Uniformity of speed and accuracy of 
synchronism with the picture are maintained 
by means of the sprocket holes. 

Magnetic tape describes a tapelike mate- 
rial having paper, acetate, or other flexible 
base. Applied to this base, or impregnated 
in it, is either a red or black magnetic oxide, 
which is the recording meiericl. This tape 
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has no sprocket holes, is approximately one- 
quarter inch wide, and the equipment for 
using it drives the tape with some form of 
friction drive. Magnetic tape is essentially 
@ nonsynchronous material. 

Since neither of the foregoing methods 
involves the use of photographic film, the 
sound track produced by magnetism is held 
to be dutiable on an ad valorem or cost-of- 
production basis rather than on the linear- 
foot basis provided for photographic film in 
paragrarh 1551 of the tariff act. 

Determining the cost of production of the 
so_nd track by itself is a cumbersome pro- 
cedure. It involves an estimate of the cost 
of the entire pfoduction, moving picture and 
sound, and an approximation of the sound 
cost in relation to total production cost. In 
some instances, a few days’ or a week’s sound 
recording will be rushed to the United States. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to fix a 
proper valuation on such limited recordings. 
On the other hand, the photographic film 
negative on which pictures are recorded, and 
to which the sound relates, may be similarly 
shipped and entry permitted on the payment 
of the linear-foot duty. Except in extremely 
unusual cases, the sound recording would 
represent only a minute part of the total 
capital expenditure for the production. 
Therefore, from the viewpoint of the devel- 
opment of a fair and consistent customs pol- 
icy, as well as simplicity of administrative 
enforcement, the extension of the linear-foot 
measurement of duty on photographic film 
to sound-recording film, tape, etc., offers a 
practical and efficient means of determining 
the import duty that is fair to both the 
Government and the producer. 

The proposed duty rate of 1 cent per linear 
foot, provided in section 1 of the bill, is a 
fair and reasonable rate in respect to the 
major element to which it relates—the film 
on which the moving pictures are recorded. 
Such duty rate is also the same as the duty 
rate currently in effect on exposed, but not 
developed, photographic-film negatives, a 
category as to which the exposed sound track 
has some resemblance. 





Excise Tax Repeal and Oil Depletion 
Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
made by me to the Committee on Ways 
and Means February 14, 1950, on the re- 
peal of wartime excise taxes and reten- 
tion of the depletion allowance for oil 
as existed for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I invite the attention of all Mem- 
bers of ‘the House to this discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues and mem- 
bers of this great and important commit- 
tee, I appreciate very much the opportunity 
of coming before this distinguished commit- 
tee on the question of percentage depletion 
on oil and gas. 

I do not want to appear presumptuous 
but I have given a lot of study to this and 
the other problems of the oil industry for 
some time. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
I have been privileged to serve on the oil 
special committee for 8 years. I am hon- 
ored and privileged to be the chairman of 
that important committee now. I, therefore, 


believe that having the opportunity during 
these years to study all phases of the oil 
industry very closely in time of war and 
peace, I know something about the prob- 
lems of the industry and I am glad to give 
you the benefit of what information I can 
on this question of depletion. 

Iam fully aware of the tremendous respon- 
sibility of this committee. No one wants 
their taxes raised and I know you seek most 
sincerely to adjust certain burdensome war- 
time excise taxes and justifiedly so. In fact, 
Mr. Chairman, I say in all candidness that 
such wartime excise taxes should be re- 
pealed. They were adopted as a war emer- 
gency. It was understood then, I believe, 
that following the war such burdensome 
taxes would be terminated. We provided in 
the act imposing such taxes that they should 
be automatically terminated within 6 months 
following Presidential proclamation ending 
the national emergency. Such proclama- 
tion was made in 1947 but the Congress in 
its enthusiasm to reduce taxes in 1948 un- 
wisely made such excise taxes permanent. 
It might be recalled the President at that 
time recommended that they be continued 
for only 1 year. 

In view of the original intent and this 
history, I am quite confident this commit- 
tee will report a bill that will include the 
repeal or adjustment of these excise taxes 
which will be in the interest of the pub- 
lic. At the same time, I recognize the diffi- 
cult task of this committee in its efforts 
to provide additional revenues to make up 
the losses as well as to try to bring increased 
revenues in an effort to close the gap in our 
deficit spending. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe 
that to follow the recommendation of the 
Treasury Department in reducing the deple- 
tion allowance on oil and gas would have 
a tremendous adverse effect on the future 
of this important industry. I firmly believe 
it would ultimately affect not only the econ- 
omy of this country but the jobs of thou- 
sands and thousands of people. I firmly 
believe that it would ultimately and in a 
few years affect the available productive ca- 
pacity and seriously endanger the future se- 
curity of our country. 

I do not want to be repetitious and I know 
you have heard the history and many phases 
of this question but I do want to give you 
briefly what I think are good and sound 
reasons supporting the statement of im- 
portance to our country and our future se- 
curity. I want to present to you facts and 
specific instances not theoretical or assump- 
tions, but how it actually works. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


In the first place, why did the Congress 
provide depletion allowance? What was its 
purpose? What was the objective? 

As far back as 1918, it was recognized that 
the future of this country in a large measure 
would depend among other things on a suf- 
ficient oil supply. 

Therefore, the primary purpose of Congress 
in adopting the depletion allowance was to 
enable the oil industry to provide our Nation 
with an adequate supply of oil in both peace 
and in war. Before tampering with this pro- 
vision of our tax laws, it behooves the Con- 
gress to weigh most carefully the effects any 
changes would have upon the primary ob- 
jective sought—that is, a sufficient oil supply. 

The Congress, since the Revenue Act of 
1913, has recognized the need for some means 
of returning invested capital to an industry, 
such as oil, of irreplaceable mineral assets. 
It was not until 1918, after experience under 
the earlier laws, that Congress recognized the 
need to provide further incentive so the oil 
industry could obtain the funds required to 
engage in the peculiarly hazardous and cost- 
ly task of discovering and developing oil 
reserves. 

The percentage depletion allowance, in its 
present form, has been in our laws since 1926, 
It was designed as a method of determining 
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what part of an oil producer’s gross income 
is properly taxable income, thereby providing 
him with sufficient capital to encourage him 
to go out and look for another oil field. It 
is an incentive that has worked—that has 
done the job Congress intended. On nu. 
merous occasions Congress has reviewed this 
tax provision and continued it without 
change. 

The risk in the oil industry is great. It ts 
a hazardous business. To find an oil field a 
producer may drill four or five dry holes, ang 
sometimes more, before he finds a producing 
well. Even after an oil fleld is discovereg 
there are many dry wells drilled in the de. 
vélopment of that fleld. During the past 25 
years the record shows that of all wells 
drilled—both exploratory and development— 
more than 25 percent were dry holes. This 
percentage of failures for the year 1949 in. 
creased to 86 percent. The tax provisions, 
including both the depletion allowance and 
the option to expense intangible drilling 
costs, have made this very highly risk-taking 
activity possible. 

The Treasury Department now proposes 
that the Congress take action which would 
involve a gamble on destroying the ability 
of an industry, essential in a greater degree 
than any other to the national security, to 
continue an outstanding record of per- 
formance over a long period of time. It 
is unnecessary to speculate on what has been 
accomplished under these provisions. Under 
the present tax provisions during the past 25 
years, the petroleum industry discovered and 
developed 48,000,000,000 barrels—more than 
one and a half times the quantity used by 
the consuming public. 


DEPLETION ALLOWANCE HAS WORKED 
SUCCESSFULLY 


Since the primary purpose of the Congress 
adopting the policy of depletion allowance is 
to provide the Nation with an adequate sup- 
ply of oil, the question naturally follows— 
has it been successful—has it worked? That 
is a question you must consider and ponder 
well before making drastic changes as recom- 
mended by the Treasury. 

In other words, through the years since 
World War I, has the depletion allowance 
provided the margin of encouragement that 
has meant the difference between having 
enough oil and in facing enemies with insul- 
ficient oil to fuel our war machines? 

If so, Mr. Chairman, the Congress then 
cannot afford at this time to take any action 
that would discourage the discovery and de- 
velopment of domestic oil resources. 

During World War II our Nation was called 
upon to fuel the greatest war in history by 
supplying six-sevenths of all the oil used by 
the United States and all of her allies. Had 
it not been for the wise course of action 
adopted by Congress immediately following 
World War I, by recognizing the need to 
encourage the oil industry by means of 20 
incentive depletion allowance, the oil in- 
dustry would not have been able to supply 
the oil we needed. Our oil supplies here 4t 
home meant the difference between victory 
and defeat. 

Today the industry has recovered from the 
burdens and restrictions imposed upon | 
during the years of World War Ii and for- 
tunately once again the domestic industry 's 
able to provide all of our domestic demands 
and in addition, a reserve producing capacity 
above current demands. This is a reserve 
that we must have so as to be prepared for 
any emergency. In fact, our military 4u- 
thorities urge that this reserve capacity ° 
increased. 

The uncontradicted facts prove that tt 
has worked and we have had a sufficignt sup- 
ply of oil. Even though the demands hav? 
sharply increased, the discovery of proven 
reserves have kept ahead of demands. Wé 
now have greater proven reserves than ev‘ 
before. We have added over 1,000,000,000 
barrels last year, 1949, from drilling. Wé 
drilled a total of more than 39,000 wells. 
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Consequently, the present tax provisions 
for oil and gas have proved to be effective, 
practical to administer, and equitable to the 
taxpayer. They have assured an adequate 
supply of oil which is essential to the Na- 
tion’s prosperity on which income-tax reve- 
nues are based. This is even more vital to 
national security according to our military 
authorities. 

OIL INDUSTRY PROFITS 


There has been a great deal said about 
the profits of the oil industry and particu- 
larly with reference to the rate of income 
paid in dividends as compared with other 
industries. I am sure some erroneous im- 
pressions have been obtained from various 
reports singling out specific instances. 

For example, the April 1949 monthly let- 
ter published by the National City Bank of 
New York, indicates that oil companies in 
1947 and 1948 made a relatively high rate 
of profit as compared with other industries. 
The pertinent figures appearing in this pub- 
lication are as follows: 





Percent rate 

















N ie 
ra | on net assets 
trial a 
Industrial group com. 
— | 1947 | 1948 
SS aoe renee | 
Petroleum products: _ | 
Integrated companies......- 44) 15.7 22. 1 
Oil and gas producers.....-- 44| 24.1] 35.9 
Total manufacturing........... 1, 680 17.1) 189 
All aGastNi. ned adeccscestsas< 3,262 | 12.3 14.0 


The above figures would seem to indicate 
that the oj] companies, and particularly the 
group of oil-producing companies, made a 
relatively high rate of profit in 1947 and 
1948. These figures are misleading and do 
not reflect actual conditions in the petro- 
leum industry. 

First, the above figures represent an ex- 
tremely small sample of the petroleum in- 
dustry. This is obvious from the fact that 
the 44 oil- and gas-producing corporations 
represent less than 1.5 percent of the 3,696 
oil and gas corporations that filed income- 
tax returns with the Federal Government in 
1946. In addition to these 3,696 corpora- 
tions, there are many times that number of 
individual producers and partnerships for 
which this information is not available, 
The sample used by the National City Bank, 
therefore, cannot be considered as reflecting 
average conditions in the entire petroleum 
industry. 

More important than the inadequacy of 
the sample, however, is the fact that the 
peculiarities of the oil-producing industry, 
as contrasted with other industries, result 
in a serious overstatement of real profits 
during 1947 and 1948. This comes about 
because the petroleum industry is engaged 
in the sale of capital assets found and de- 
veloped in previous years whereas other in- 
dustries in general are producing, buying, 
and selling goods acquired on a current basis. 
This means that the oil industry in 1947 and 
1948 was producing and selling oil most of 
which was found several years ago when the 
cost of drilling and development was far 
below the 19847 and 1948 cost of replacing 
this oil. There is ample evidence that the 
cost of finding and developing oil reserves 
has been increasing steadily during the past 
decade. If the financial statements of oil- 
producing companies fully reflected the cur- 
rent cost of finding and developing, instead 
of the low cost in previous years, the book 
profits shown in the financial statements 
would be sharpiy reduced. This fact is well 
recognized in the oil industry and most fi- 
nancial statements contain an observation 
with reference to this situation. 

A study will show that the oil industry 
normally has not made higher profits than 
other industries. For example, over the 
period from 1923 through 1948, 24 of the 
largest and presumably among the most 
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profitable of the oil companies consistently 
earned an average rate of return lower than 
the average of manufacturing industries. 

A further comment that is of interest in 
connection with this subject is the fact that 
the statistics of the Treasury Department 
show that the oil- and gas-producing corpo- 
rations paid a larger share of their total in- 
come as Federal income taxes in 1946 (the 
latest year for which complete statistics are 
available) than the average of all industrial 
corporations. The 3,696 oil- and gas-produc- 
ing corporations in 1946 paid 4.1 percent 
of their gross income as Federal taxes where- 
as the average of all industrial corporations 
was 3.1 percent. 

In addition to paying its fair share of the 
Federal taxes, industry statistics indicate 
that during the past 15 years dividends paid 
to stockholders have reached 5 percent of 
net worth in only 2 years. The industry has 
found it necessary to devote an increasing 
share of its income to the discovery and de- 
velopment of new oil reserves. Industry 
figures show that a constantly declining per- 
cent of net earnings has been paid to the 
stockholders, or owners, in the petroleum 
industry. 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT'S HYPOTHETICAL 
EXAMPLE OF THE EFFECT OF REDUCING DEPLE- 
TION ALLOWANCE FROM 27.5 TO 15 PERCENT 


Now I want to refer to the testimony of the 
Treasury Department wherein a hypothetical 
example was given which is a complete mis- 
representation of the facts. I want to give 
you a clear picture of an actual experience 
which is typical of the oil industry to show 
that this is not a hypothetical or theoretical 
problem but an actuality. 

According to the Treasury Department, 
the hypothetical example was given as fol- 
lows: 

“This situation might be called the story of 
hw to make profits in the oil business with- 
out paying an income tax. The following 
example illustrates the method of avoiding 
tax liability: 

“Gross income, oil and gas sales.. $1, 000, 000 
Costs: 


Operating costs...........<«« 259, 000 
Development costs_.....--... 200, 000 
DA nccnieteodsneneind 450, 000 
Net income before deple- 
intra eeeacnamnites 550, 000 
Depletion at 27'4 percent of 
BION IRGONE Rs hinicik ccna nscannnn 275, 000 
Capital cost of drilling six addi- 
tional test wells at $50,000 per 
well for intangible drilling 
COG. kc necticcnnencnsmnenaiios 800, 000 
Net loss from total opera- 
WHEE dicnmentedsnnacuen 25, 000 


“The proposed tax revision would decrease 
the rate of percentage depletion but would 
continue to allow the deduction of develop- 
ment costs. In the example above the re- 
sult of the proposed decrease in percentage 
depletion would be as follows: 

“Gross income, oil and gas sales_. $1, 000, 000 

Costs: 








Operating costs...........<<«« 250, 0CO 
Development costs.......... 200, 000 
UG Jinn ceddetnccdaniio 450, 000 


Net income before deple- 
I ihenredtatadeciavinicaiin inti ieeguibidi 550, 000 
Depletion 15 percent of $800,000 


($1,000,000 minus $200,000) _. 120, 000 
Net income after depletion_ 430, 000 
Capital development cost of six 
additional wells at $50,000_. 300, 000 
Net income from total op- 
CUI ciiccwettancnide 130, 000” 
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The Treasury Department misrepresents 
the facts in this hypothetical case as a meth- 
od of “avoiding tax liability.” In doing this 
the Department implies that this taxpayer 
has evaded the payment of a proper tax. 
This is completely erroneous. The taxpayer 
has complied fully with all the laws estab- 
lished by Congress and the regulations of the 
Treasury Department. In no manner has 
he evaded any law or the payment of any 
proper tax. 

Congress adopted the present tax provi- 
sions for the specific purpose of encouraging 
producers to spend money in the exploration 
for new oil fields. In this hypothetical case 
the producer at the end of the year was 
not liable for any tax only because he had 
spent $300,000 drilling six new wells. The 
fact that a decrease in percentage depletion 
from 27!4 to 15 percent would subject this 
operator to paying income tax only proves 
that the Treasury Department’s proposal 
would increase his taxes and thereby reduce 
his ability and incentiye to engage in explo- 
ration development. 

The ultimate effect of the change pro- 
posed can only be determined over a period of 
several years, not on the basis of l year. The 
tax revenue that the Treasury Department 
may expect to receive from the oil industry 
in the future, will depend upon the num- 
ber of successful oil wells that the pro- 
ducers will drill. The income which will be 
subject to taxation in years to come depends 
upon the ability of the industry to spend 
meney in finding and developing new oil 
reserves. The more exploratory efforts that 
are encouraged now will mean more produc- 
tion and more income subject to tax in future 
years. The proposed change shown in the 
above case, therefore, would merely mean a 
larger tax during the year shown, but less 
incentive for drilling and an ultimate decline 
in oil production and tax revenues to the 
Federal Government. 

Now I want to refer to the testimony of 
the Treasury Department wherein a hypo- 
thetical example was given which is a com- 
plete misrepresentation of the facts. I want 
to give you a clear picture of an actual ex- 
perience which is typical in the oil industry. 


A FACTUAL TYPICAL OPERATION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see how this 
actually works in practice as totally different 
from the hypothetical case. 

As I have just said, it requires a number 
of years to determine the actual return to 
the Government. Let me give you a typical 
case and approximate figures. 

A producer in the early development of 
his properties in 1945, had a gross income of 
approximately $65,000. He had extensive de- 
velopment costs, which with other operating 
costs and expenses showed a total loss for 
him that year of a little over $100,000. 

In 1946, having fairly good success, along 
with his extensive development operations, 
he had an income of approximately $700,000. 
Even so, with continued development and 
Operating costs, depletion allowance, and 
other expenses, he again showed a net loss 
of over $300,000. But in 1947, in the develop- 
ment of these properties, the income went 
up and he had a net income after all devel- 
opment costs, operating costs, etc., of over 
$600,000 on which he paid Federal income 
tax. His income still increased extensively 
in 1948, but his development costs decreased. 
He began to show a substantial return of 
the tremendous risks and after all allowances, 
he pays to the Federal Government on a net 
income-tax return of more than $2,590,000. 

In 1949, it was even more in income and 
tax payment. He received and pays income 
taxes on a net income of more than $3,000,000, 
and substantially more than 50 percent of 
his gross income that year. 

In other words, over the period of 5 years 
and the development of these leases, even 
though the first 2 years showed a loss, you 
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can see in the 5-year period, the taxes the 
Government gets from this operation, and 
since it is being operated on a long time con- 
servation basis, the Government will con- 
tinue each year to receive a tremendous sum 
of taxes from these producers. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be safe to 
say, that had it not been for the incentive 
of the depletion provision, this operation as 
many other such operations, would very 
likely not have developed. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING OIL AND GAS DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 


Then what would be the result or effect of 
reducing oil and gas depletion allowances 
as proposed by the Treasury? That is the 
question you must consider. What would 
happen in the future in relation to consumer 
interest as well as our security? To change 
or reduce the long established tax provisions 
relating to oil and gas, I think, would cer- 
tainly endanger the Nation’s oil supply. 
Every dollar of increased taxes means one 
less dollar available for exploring for new oil 
fields. Congress cannot afford in this time 
of international uncertainty, to adopt a pro- 
gram that inevitably will result in a dis- 
couragement of the search for oil. 

For some time the domestic oil industry 
has been facing some rather difficult and 
serious problems. Before this proposal by 
the Treasury Department there were other 
serious developments which were already dis- 
couraging and having its effect on our do- 
mestic industry. 

It is continuously faced with the conten- 
tion of shortages which have been disproved 
over a period of 25 years by new discoveries 
and increased known reserves beyond the 
yearly demands. 

In addition to this continuing problem, 
imports of foreign oil have been rapidly in- 
creasing, crowding the domestic oil producer 
out of his own markets. Excessive imports 
have the same effect as would this proposal, 
by depressing the domestic producers’ in- 
come and activities. 

Last year, 1949, imports reached an all- 
time peak and has seriously hurt the do- 
mestic producer. The Interior Department 
reports that the 1949 income of the domes- 
tic oil producing industry was $500,000,000 
less than in 1948. This was not all due to 
imports but they were cited by the Depart- 
ment as one of the specific causes of this 
reduced income. 

In addition, we are faced with another se- 
rious situation, as a result of the recent 
British embargo, on oil shipments by Ameri- 
can companies into sterling areas. This 
threatens to further depress our domestic 
industry by diverting large quantities of oil 
produced in foreign countries by American 
companies into the American market. 

I have made a serious effort to appraise the 
specific results of the proposed tax increase. 
I have made inquiries among the oil pro- 
ducers in my own State of Arkansas. A 
typical response was the comment of one 
independent operator who told me that he 
did not know what the result of the Treas- 
ury Department’s proposals might be for 
the entire industry but he did know the ef- 
fect on his own business. He stated that he 
had seven drilling rigs and five of them 
are now shut down and inactive. In his 
own words: “I am not going to do any 
more drilling until I am sure that excessive 
imports and increased taxes will not make 
it impossible for me to take the chance of 
getting five or six dry holes before I get a 
producing well from which I can recover my 
investment.” 

In my State of Arkansas, the oil producers 
drilled 322 wells in 1949 of which 147, or 46 
percent were dry holes and a complete loss. 
This is a higher rate of failure than the 
national average of 86 percent dry holes 
during 1949. By drilling these wells, pro- 
duccrs in my State were barely able to re- 


place the oil produced by newly discovered 
and developed reserves. Arkansas produced 
almost 30,000,000 barrels of oil last year. 
Under the existing tax provisions, explora- 
tion and development was encouraged s0 
that about 30,000,000 additional barrels were 
found and developed to replace our produc- 
tion. As a result, the State still has about 
300,000,000 barrels of proved reserves from 
which it can make its contribution toward 
meeting this country’s oil needs of the 
future. There is no doubt in my mind that 
we would have fallen behind in our re- 
serve position without the present tax 
provisions. 

Only a few days ago another wild-cat dis- 
covery was made in our State. This is 
highly significant in connection with this 
program. This well was drilled to a depth 
of over 9,000 feet. It costs more than $120,- 
009 but yet it is a discovery of a new pool 
of oil. In fact, it is a success from two 
depths—two formations. One of these 
unusual cases known as a dual producer. 

The important thing is that had it not 
been for this depletion allowance, this im- 
portant discovery would perhaps not have 
been made. You have got to provide this 
industry with the proper incentive to find 
oil. 

Another example is the Scurry County 
Field in Texas, the biggest single discovery 
made recently. 

The reason, I say, my colleagues, that 
these discoveries would not have been made 
is because these leases have been owned for 
years and many of them lapsed, hope was 
given up, yet others in the industry come in 
and were challenged to find oil where their 
competitors failed. 

You are having now the greatest hunt in 
Colorado, all around Denver are companies 
conducting a wildcat campaign that stands 
yet to give to the Nation a lot more reserves 
of oil. 

What is the alternative? Cut out this pro- 
vision and you will see these efforts to dis- 
cover oil subside. The reserves go down and 
you know what the result will be. 

Look at our neighbor to the south. Very 
little discovery has been made in Mexico 
since the Government expropriated the pri- 
vate oil interests. 

Furthermore you talk about revenues to 
the Treasury. Without a sufficient and ade- 
quate supply of oil, you will be called upon 
to appropriate millions and millions of dol- 
lars for synthetic fuel plants. For the last 
two Congresses, legislation has been pre- 
sented here for the Government to provide 
$350,000,000 in a commercial synthetic-fuel- 
development program. 

Yes, looking at the over-all situation from 
a national point of view, I am equally dis- 
turbed as to the probable results of this tax 
proposal. I recall the war period when the 
Office of Price Administration froze the price 
of oil at a depressed level. This denied the 
oil producers the necessary funds and incen- 
tive just as the proposed increase in tax 
would do. All of us remember the effect of 
this price freeze. The reserve capacity was 
used up in fueling World War II, and, be- 
cause of the restrictions on money and ma- 
terials, oil-development activities failed to 
keep pace with demand. By the winter of 
1947-48 our oil supplies were close to the 
danger point and consumers in our eastern 
seaboard States were faced with temporary 
but serious shortages. That situation has 
been overcome but it seems to me that it 
provides a lesson that the Congress should 
not forget. The Government has already 
experimented in discouraging industry 
through price controls that limit or remove 
the profit incentives. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is now proposing the same policy 
through increased taxes. The Nation can- 
not afford another threat of shortages of 
oil which would inevitably result. 
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How Frightened Can We Get? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
March 1, 1950, entitled “How Frightened 
Can We Get?”: 


How FRIGHTENED CAN WE GET? 


There is nothing essentially new in what 
Hans Bethe, Frederick Seitz, Harrison Brown, 
and Leo Szilard have just had to say in their 
round-table observations on the prospective 
hydrogen bomb. As four of the Nation's 
outstanding atomic scientists, they have 
merely confirmed, with special authority and 
fresh detail, a fact that has been stated many 
times before—namely, that it is at least 
theoretically conceivable that the super. 
super-killer, when and if it is produced, will 
place within the reach of man the ability to 
destroy all life on this bewitched and bhe- 
wildered planet. 

As explained by the four experts, sonie- 
thing like 500 tons of heavy hydrogen—ex- 
ploded in just the right way in combination 
with certain common elements—might be 
enough to do the job. At any rate, the 
theory of the thing supports the possibility 
that such an explosion, in addition to caus- 
ing an almost unimaginable abomination of 
death and destruction by means of blast 
effect, pressure wave, and uncontrollable fire 
within the general target area, would let 
loose a vast and all-pervasive cloud of radio- 
active particles. These particles, in turn, 
would play the role of a “suicide dust” 
poisoning the atmosphere everywhere and in- 
flicting total death on mankind, thus leaving 
the earth lifeless in space—like the moon— 
except possibly for a few hardy bugs. 

In any case, even if the hydrogen bom) 
never achieves its full theoretical potential 
as an absolute annihilator, today’s actual and 
prospective instruments of mass destruction 
are—to put it mildly—terrible enough. 
Thus, according to the four scientists, a war 
with A-weapons, or with H-weapons not 
quite so frightful as the one these men have 
in mind, would create virtually insoluble 
problems of civilian defense. For example, 
over a period of 10 years or so, in anticipa- 
tion of such a catastrophe, we might disperse 
about half our population and decentralize 
our major coastal cities at a total cost of 
hundreds of billions of dollars. But what 
good would that do? How could such a pro- 
gram be carried out without wrecking our 
ree-enterprise economy and destroying the 
political and social fabric of our democracy? 
And why bother to undertake it when we 
know that our inland urban areas would be 
equally vulnerable and that there could be 
no real hiding place against radioactive 
clouds? 

Actually, the more one thinks about the 
problem, the less sense can be found in pro- 
posals to establish an alternate National 
Capital or to embark on elaborate projects 
aimed at making life safe for civilians. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that the 
large-scale pursuit of such safety—by means 
of decentralization, dispersal, and things like 
holes in the ground—would be impractical 
to the point of impossibility. The fact every- 
body must face—both here and abroad—is 
that in an all-out, sustained atomic war, 
home-front populations would share the 
common threat of annihilation. 
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This is perhaps the most important single 
reality of our time, and by its very nature it 
is an incitement to fear. Yet, even though 
ecientists and others are talking more and 
more luridly about it, the average individual 
appears to be admirably calm. As human 
beings with an inborn cesire to enjoy life, 
moct of us vend to resist being forever fright- 
ened by dismal possibilities. The Cassandras, 
of course, may be completely right. Still, it 
does not seem unwholesome to be reasonably 
optimistic and prayerfully hopeful that the 
terrifying destructiveness of modern weapons 
will in itself help mightily to prevent war. 

In the last analysis, after all, everybody 
has to leave this earth sooner or later, in one 
way ocr another. There is therefore much to 
be said for the philosophical view that even 
if the worst happens and suicide dust en- 
gulfs us, the experience may in fact be less 
painful than such commonplace forms of ex- 
tinction as being hit by a streetcar. In any 
event, if life is to be bearable, it must be 
keyed to something much better than a spirit 
of constant fear. 





The Social Security Act Under Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following article appearing on 
the editorial page of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune on February 28, 1950, writ- 
ten by Elinore Morehouse Herrick enti- 
tled “The Social Security Act Under 
Fire”: 

Tue Soctat SEzuRITyY ACT UNDER FIRE—CRIT- 


Ics CALL LAW A FLOP AND A FRAUD UPON THE 
WORKERS 


(By Elinore Morehouse Herrick) 
I 


A swelling chorus of criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program demonstrates the imperative 
need for a thorough overhauling of the sys- 
tem. A Senate committee is now holding 
hearings on H. R. 6000, which presents a 
modified version of the administration pro- 
gram. Criticism comes not from opponents 
of a Federal social-security system, but from 
proponents, including some who led the 
fight for adoption of such a system. 

Their indictment is: (1) That it benefits 
too few of the workers aged 65 and over; (2) 
that it has become subordinate to a vast Fed- 
eral relief system which is morally, socially, 
and individually demoralizing; (3) that the 
complex benefit formula presents too many 
hurdles to applicants and falsely portrays it 
as a contributory system; (4) that the ad- 
ministration program perpetuates the un- 
sound and undesirable Federal relief system; 
(5) that it is impossible to predict the future 
costs and that in any event the whole plan 
prevents development of.a sound program. 
It is disturbing that those in the best posi- 
tion to evaluate the unsound and inequi- 
table nature of the existing program should 
be advocating its continuance—namely, 


those who are administering the program, 


receiving their own salaries from taxes. 

Who are some of the critics and what do 
they have to say about the existing law and 
the proposed changes? Right Rev. John 
O'Grady of the National Canference of Cath- 
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olic Charities, testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, said: “As a pioneer 
in social security I now have grave ques- 
tions aboutitsfuture. * * * What isthe 
picture after 13 years? About a quarter of 
the aged who have actually retired are re- 
ceiving benefits under old age and survivors 
insurance, amounting to $800,000,000 a year, 
while almost twice that number are receiv- 
ing old-age assistance involving an expendi- 
ture of approximately a billion and a quar- 
ter a year. And, not only is old-age in- 
surance competing with old-age assistance, it 
is also competing with aid to dependent 
children. What puzzles us at the present 
time is that at the most critical moment 
in the history of social security the Federal 
Security Agency is recommending an enor- 
mous expansion in public assistance and 
aid to dependent children.” 

Monsignor O’Grady points out that be- 
cause payments are more liberal under the 
assistance program than under the “insur- 
ance” program there is an invitation to fraud. 
He cites cases “in which mothers have en- 
tered into collusion with fathers about their 
disappearing from the home. Many times 
the husband was in the same city earning 
good wages, but the mother was receiving 
aid to dependent children funds, neverthe- 
less, on the grounds of desertion * * * 
or a family in which the father was earn- 
ing $100 a week * * * while the mother 
was getting about $150 a month under 
A. D. Cc. * * * The situation is most 
demoralizing to the family life of our peo- 
ple.” No one knows how much of this sort 
of chiseling is going on. 

William Rulon Williamson, an experienced 
actuary who left an insurance company to 
join the staff of the Social Security Board 
in 1936 and remained until 1947, bluntly 
terms oid-age insurance “a flop.” We have 
millions of unpaid beneficiaries among the 
aged and orphans. * * * H.R. 6000 sets 
out to make this system even more intol- 
erable. Nothing could justify its passage. 
* * * With varied assistance administra- 
tion, in lots of places old folks give away 
their property to their children to qualify, 
others are reticent about their resources, 
some seem to remember an earlier birth- 
day. The attitude toward easily-come-by 
Federal funds on the part of State admin- 
istrators is the logical development of the 
handout complex. * * * Three Federal 
recognitions of the aged exist, overlapping. 
Two of them, insurance and tax exemption, 
give more to those who have more. The 
third tempts the honest and thrifty to lose 
self-sufficiency, become dole receivers and 
demoralize both the recipients and the non- 
recipients. * * * We should not burden 
today’s society with ‘adequacy’ for all needs 
and fancied needs, but in simple justice we 
should not give $300 a year to one group 
for a purely token ‘tax,’ called a ‘contribu- 
tion,’ to another more than $500 as charity, 
on the basis of needs tests that are fre- 
quently farcical, and nothing to the rest.” 

Dr. Marjorie Shearon, who in 1937 wrote 
the economic brief supporting the Social Se- 
curity Act before the Supreme Court and has 
had 17 years of experience with Federal and 
State agencies in this field, reminded the 
Senate committee that in 1935 when the 
Works Progress Administration was being 
liquidated Harry Hopkins said the Federal 
Government was going out of the relief busi- 
ness, but it has failed to do so. It has sim- 
ply changed the names of the various types 
of public aid. In 1932 the Federal Govern- 
ment spent a little over $4,000,000 on social 
welfare. Three years later it spent $2,000,- 
000,000. The country was then in the depth 
of a depression. We thought of the expendi- 
tures as a temporary expedient. But now, 
15 years later, during years of great national 
prosperity, years when national income is 
high and unemployment low, the Federal 
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Government is spending close to $10,000,0C0,- 
000 a year on health and welfare services. 
This is about 4 times as much as was spent in 
each of the depression years of 1934, 1935, 
and 1936 and 2,500 times as much as was 
spent in 1932. * * * Had it not been for 
the Social Security Act which crystallized and 
made permanent a vast system of Federal 
public aid, we might reasonably have ex- 
pected the demand for such aid to subside 
as unemployment receded and national in- 
come rose. But the Social Security Act sad- 
dled the country with a more all-embracing 
system of public charity than we had in 
the depression. * * * Public charity is 
being accepted :s a way of life by millions of 
our people. An artificial distinction has 
been drawn between social insurance and 
social assistance. The former is supposed 
to be due to certain workers and their de- 
pendents as a right; social assistance, on 
the other hand, is given to other persons and 
their dependents as pauper’s aid. In reality 
there is small choice between the two since 
both forms of cash payments are made from 
tax funds. * * * The various public-aid 
programs which now cost the people of this 
country about $1,000,000,.000 a month 
* * * are all similar in . character 
* * * they are simply tax-supported 
benefits for favored segments of the popula- 
tion. * * * Social insurance is a cruel 
hoax. Workers are not buying insurance; 
they are not paying premiums; they are 
paying an ordinary income tax. They do 
not have a contractual agreement that for 
such and such a premium they will be en- 
titled to a certain annuity at age 65. 
* * * In reality they will not get any- 
thing unless they stop work at 65. * * * 
What they will get, if they get it, is a small 
wage-loss retirement annuity which will 
come to them as a gift from the Government, 
that is, from other taxpayers. These facts 
should be explained to the people so that 
we may have an end to all this talk about 
benefits as rights. The fact to be borne in 
mind is that millions of workers are destined 
to be fooled. 

Both Mr. Williamson and Dr. Shearon point 
out the impossibility of predicting the future 
costs of the present system. Monsignor 
O’Grady joins them in demanding a funda- 
mental change-over in the present system to 
one of social budgeting which all three term 
truly a pay-as-you-go policy. 

Mr. Williamson says: “We cannot find out 
all the facts about today. * * * Way out 
yonder in the year 2000 * * * weare not 
very clear how things will be. We do not 
know how many old people there will be. We 
do not know at what age people will seem 
old. We do not know what effect this dwell- 
ing on personal retirement for decades in ad- 
vance will have in taking retirement. We 
do not know what the marriage mores will 
be in the year 2000. We do not know whether 
the costs will be $9,000,000,000, $14,000,000,- 
000, or $20,000,000,000. * * * Social budg- 
eting is pay-as-you go..* * * Weshould 
forget the misused words ‘insurance,’ ‘con- 
tribution,’ ‘adequacy,’ ‘as a right,’ and should 
think about compensation for the robbery of 
the aged by inflationary procedures, a social 
dividend for our inherited plant, of the gen- 
erosity that is spelled out in imposed and paid 
taxes. * * * If we pay for social budget- 
ing we must earn the funds. * * * Let 
us have no more tampering with an intrin- 
sically bad law until a thorough study out- 
lines the logic of a sound program. Such 
study should be conducted by competent, 
qualified persons. They should not be di- 
rected from the social security bureaucracy.” 

From a Republican Congressman, Car. T. 
CurTIs, cumes one of the best and most 
thoughtful discussions of the present social 
security system. He, too, ends up with rec- 
ommending social budgeting as the best way 
to meet the ever-changing problem of the 
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elderly and dependency. Mr. Curtis’ find- 
ings and sucegestions will be considered in 
another article. All thoughtful citizens are 
aware of the mounting pressure for a proper 
social-security system. The drive for pri- 
vete pension plans is a dominant factor in 
labor relations today and serves sharply to 
underline the failure of the Federal system. 
Private plans have the overshadowing weak- 
ness that their continuance depends upon 
the financial success of the particular busi- 
ness, not just now but for years to come. 
They tend to tie the worker to his job— 
which is individually and socially undesir- 
able. Also, they militate against the em- 
ployment of the older worker, whose unem- 
ployment will Add seriously to the burden of 
the taxpayers. On the other hand, a Fed- 
eral system will be assured of continuity as 
long as the Government itself lasts. 

Assuredly, this is the time to make funda- 
mental changes in a system which in 13 years 
has shown increasing weakness, which has 
worked so inequitably and which is costing 
so much. 





Tke Social Security Act Under Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
2, 1950, a second article written by Eli- 
nore Morehouse Herrick entitled, “The 
Social Security Act Under Fire,” appeared 
on the editorial page of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include that article, as 
follows: 


Tue SocraL Securiry Act UNpDER Frre—Pro- 
POSALS FOR CHANGES INCLUDE LEss BooK- 
KEEPING AND PAYMENTS WITHOUT NEEDS 
TEST 


(By Elinore Morehouse Herrick) 
1m 


The break-down of the Nation’s social- 
security system is so clearly evident that its 
very break-down affords us an unparalleled 
opportunity to restudy the entire program 
and come out with a far better one. For- 
tunately, a growing number of people in and 
out of Congress recognize the need to reap- 
praise the program. One of these critics is 
Representative Cart T. Curtis, Republican, 
of Nebraska, who characterizes the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program as a 
“grossly unsound and ineffective tool.” He 
calls for objective reexamination rather than 
a mere extension of its coverage or a mere 
numerical revision of its benefit formula, as 
the administration is urging. There must 
be a drastic overhauling of the program, even 
though it proves necessary to abandon com- 
pletely those concepts upon which the cur- 
rent program rests. The discouraging fac- 
tor is that those charged with administrative 
responsibility seemingly are unwilling to face 
the realities and the consequences of their 
program. 

Mr. Curtis criticizes the grandiose prom- 
ises of the administration though. relatively 
few of the aged can qualify for benefits 
under the insurance program. He points out 
that the old-age assistance program which 
makes more generous payments has led some 
people to conceal their assets while old 
people of the most deserving type have re- 
mained in need rather than face the stigma 
of a needs test, still others have become 


a burden upon their conscientious but poor 
children. In short, the artificiality of the 
line between covered and uncovered em- 
ployments has put a large group of people 
who have worked hard all their lives to the 
necessity of pleading poverty in their old 
age. 

The inequities of the present system can 
be seen in a few examples. A man whose 
salary is over $250 a month and who has 
been under social security since it started, 
and his wife, who is the same age, are draw- 
ing $67.86 a month. Yet this man paid into 
the trust fund a total of $390, or less than 
the amount he and his wife draw out in 6 
months. H. R. 6000 would give a worker 
who has been steadily employed at an aver- 
age of $250 a month $16 a month more than 
the benefits of a worker steadily employed 
at $100 a month. In short, the higher-paid 
man has paid for only $2.47 more in benefits 
but receives $16 more in benefits. This 
inequitable situation arises from the law’s 
theory of compensating for the higher wage- 
loss suffered by the higher-paid worker upon 
his retirement although he has had more 
opportunity to save than has the lower- 
paid worker. 

Mr. Curtis attacks the method by which 
H. R. 6000 proposes to adjust the benefits of 
the insurance program to meet the change 
in living costs since the benefit formula was 
adopted. The remedy is not a satisfactory 
one, and the very problem is evidence of the 
program’s basic unsoundness. * * * In 
view of the constantly changing levels of 
prices and wages, the revision could only 
be a temporary expedient. If wage and price 
levels fall substantially in future years, the 
ratio of benefits to wages could be disas- 
trously high, both socially and economically. 
The more probable long-term trend, however, 
is upward, and not many years may elapse 
before this trend will give rise to a demand 
for further adjustment. * * * This 
continual need for revision of the benefit 
formula * * * points clearly to the ab- 
surdity of basing benefits on wage histories. 

Representative Curtis, like Dr. Marjorie 
Shearon, a former economic consultant to 
the Social Security Board, calls attention to 
the wastefulness of the wage-histories sys- 
tem. Elaborate records are kept, although 
the benefits paid bear no real relation to the 
amounts paid in—as in the case where the 
total sum paid would purchase a monthly 
benefit of $14.10 on an actuarial basis, yet the 
beneficiary would draw $47.95 a month under 
present law. “Even though the most modern 
labor-saving devices have been applied in the 
operation of the wage-record system, the cost 
is substantial, due to the inherent waste.” 
Millions of wage records must be kept. For 
women, for example, who are only intermit- 
tently members of the labor force and who 
may never qualify for benefits, records never- 
theless must be kept from the time they are 
first employed until death. “Or take the case 
of a man who starts to work, and works con- 
tinuously, the keeping of his wage record by 
the Government is expensive. It is very like- 
ly that several times before he dies the cost 
of living and prices generally will change to 
the extent that the benefits he is to receive 
have to be changed, thereby rendering these 
past wage records entirely useless. We must 
also not forget that many fine citizens, who 
lead productive lives and make their con- 
tribution to society, never have a wage rec- 
ord. It is exceedingly difficult and in some 
cases almost impossible to apply the present 
program to these citizens.” 

Dr. Shearon describes in graphic detail the 
enormity of the wage-record system. “The 
Government is now paying more than $1,000,- 
000 annually to rent IBM machines to keep 
the records in Baltimore. During the fiscal 
year 1949 wage records were posted to over 
50,000,000 accounts. During the 1948 ac- 
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counting year nearly 190,000,000 wage items 
were received. As of June 24, 1949, there 
were over 115,000,000 names in the employ. 
ment index. Over 2,500,000 employers were 
annoyed with the necessity—and cost—of 
making out quarterly reports. As of June 30, 
1949, the number of accounts which had been 
established was 93,356,137. The Social Secu. 
rity Administration is trying to persuade 
Congress to authorize an appropriation of 
$12,000,000 for a new building to house twice 
as many records. How many buildings do 
you suppose would be required during the 
next 50 years if the wage items kept pouring 
in at the rate of 190,000,000 a year? In 19 
years there would be 1,900,000,000, in 50 years 
well over 9,500,000,000. The scheme is ut. 
terly fantastic and incredibly expensive.” 

Mr. CurTIs proposes that benefits be ex. 
tended without a needs test to the millions 
of old people who cannot qualify under 4 
Wage-record insurance program on the 
grounds that they have worked just as faith. 
fully as the more fortunate few who can 
now qualify. Broad universal coverage of the 
aged without the present law’s restrictions 
upon the amount they may earn to supple. 
ment their benefits is economically feasible 
if we change our whole approach, Mr. Cvr- 
TIs argues that “since social-security funds 
are necessarily limited in amount because 
they depend upon t..e amount of economic 
productivity in the Nation, the possibility 
of drawing off a portion of this productivity 
for social-security purposes is not too large 
to injure the Nation’s economic health.” In 
times of high employment the older worker 
would be able to continue contributing to 
national productivity and the amount 
drawn off for old-age benefits would be a 
relatively small portion of the national in- 
come. 

A program of modest benefit amounts, 
one that could be borne by a present tax 
rate not much greater in total effect than 
the cost of Federal grants for public assist- 
ance plus the combined amounts of em- 
ployer and employee contributions at pres- 
ent, is advocated by Mr. Curtis. This tax 
should be in the form of an addition to the 
current normal income tax rates and the 
costly wage-record system abandoned. If 
the tax for social security were handled like 
an addition to the income tax there would 
be an immediate saving on the wage-history 
records. Approximately 8,000 of the 15,000 
employees engaged in the administration of 
the present program are directly concerned 
either with the enforcement of the pay-roll 
tax or the processing Wf the quarterly em- 
ployer reports and the maintenance of the 
many millions of wage accounts. Practi- 
cally all these operations and some of the 
remaining operations could be dispensed 
with, if benefits were independent of these 
wage records. Administration of the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance cost now in the 
neighborhood of $50,000,000 with about 
$45,000,000 for administration of the old-age- 
assistance program. The elaborate and costly 
network of regional offices would be unneces- 
sary and other administrative economies 
would substantially reduce the present ad- 
ministrative costs if payments to the fund 
were handled as a simple income tax. 

The nonpartisan, nonpolitical Brookings 
Institution has also studied the present 
law and the administration’s proposed 
changes. They, too, recommend drastic 
changes: Immediate assumption of full load, 
payment of benefits no greater than are 
necessary to give full protection against 
need, and financing through a universal flat- 
rate personal income tax earmarked for s0- 
cial security appears the best system to use 
in these uncertain times. Brought face to 
face with full-load costs to be met annually, 
the people will be in a better position than 
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they are now to determine whether indi- 
viduals with personal income sufficient to 
protect them from need should be paid a 
penefit equaling that given to individuals 
who without the benefit would be in need. 
Decisions on such vital matters should be 
arrived at with full knowledge of the size 
of the true load and the real costs of the 
ystem. 

ov eThe American people and the Congress 
have at present an opportunity to recon- 
sider the fundamentals of the social-insur- 
ance systems that may not come again. Be- 
cause of the upward spiraling of wages and 
prices that has occurred since 1939 the 
money benefits now being paid under the 
most costly part of the program—old-age 
and survivors’ insurance—are comparatively 
small. They are small enough so that at 
present the existing system could without 
great difficulty be converted into one de- 
signed primarily to insure against the dan- 
gers of want, and that will to a high de- 
gree preserve the freedom of the individual 
to determine what use he will make of his 
earnings. Such a system will leave a wide 
field open for the voluntary savings that 
have been a source of capital, particularly 
venture capital.” 

What too few people seem to realize is 
that social benefits granted by whatever for- 
mula possible must be paid for out of our 
national productivity. Pay-roll taxes be- 
come a part of the labor costs and hence 
part of the price the consumer pays—and 
thus are passed on both to the worker who 
will ultimately benefit from the social-se- 
curity program and to those now excluded 
from that program. Thus the very basis on 
which we now collect the social-security 
funds contributes to the high prices which 
make the benefits shrink. Congress has a 
great opportunity and duty now to reexam- 
ine the entire fabric and philosophy of our 
Social Security Act. 





The Right To Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Star: 


THE RIGHT To STRIKE 


“There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anyone, anywhere, any 
time.” 

So telegrapned Calvin Coolidge, then Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, to Samuel Gom- 
Late on the occasion of the Boston police 
strike. 

Public response all over the country was 
so favorable that Coolidge may be said to 
have established a national policy. It is 
thovght that this declaration had much to 
do with his later elevation to the Presidency. 

The Taft-Hertley law was a reaffirmation 
of the Coolidge declaration. It was passed 
after a winter of disastrous strikes had 
fanned smoldering public resentment to 
flames of anger. The Congress that was 
elected in 1946 was generally considered to 
carry a mandate from the voters that legis- 
lation be passed to prevent strikes against 
the public safety. 

President Truman has played shameless 
politics, with the Taft-Hartley Act. He is now 


reaping the harvest of the demagoguery he 
sowed in the campaign of 1948. The people 
now suffer because there is a major strike 
against the public safety and the Nation's 
Chief Executive, reluctant for political rea- 
sons to use the law which he condemned, 
waited too long to do something in behalf of 
the people. 

Labor has no weapon but the strike. That 
labor is entitled to this weapon is also public 
policy in the United States. But that labor 
is entitled to use it without limit is not true. 
The people said so emphatically in the 1946 
election. They are saying so now, as schools 
close, transportation slows down, and house- 
holders frantically strive to make a few bush- 
els of coal last through the emergency. 

We do not know how coal may be produced, 
if miners will not work, even though they are 
commanded to under the law of the land. 
But we do know that the people believe to- 
day, as they did in 1919 when Calvin Coolidge 
was Governor of Massachusetts, and as they 
did in 1946 after a winter of industry-wide 
strikes, that no one, anywhere at any time, 
has the right to strike against the public 
safety. 

President Truman has failed in this crisis. 
We hope that better leadership will emerge 
from it. The 1950 elections cannot fail to 
reflect the public resentment over being the 
victims of the current coal strike. 

The people of the United Stetes believe 
that the right to strike does not include the 
right to strike against the public safety. 
They have said so through their Congress. 
They must say so again with such emphasis 
that the Federal executive department will 
respond to their wishes. 





Are Local Chambers of Commerce Aban- 
doning Their Fight for Local Indus- 
try ?—Seventy-six Economists of Amer- 
ican Economics Association Oppose 
Basing-Point Bill Because Against Pub- 
lic Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
conceivable to me that over 3,000 local 
chambers of commerce will permit the 
parent organization here in Washington, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, to vote them against their own 
interests. That is exactly what is being 
done in the basing-point matter. The 
old Pittsburgh-plus is rearing its ugly 
head again. This time monopolistic in- 
terests are not trying to conceal the fact 
that they want the power to destroy any 
local industry anywhere in the United 
States. 

S. 1008 is a bill to perpetuate concen- 
tration of industry in a few areas around 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The Supreme Court out- 
lawed the basing point when used for the 
purposes that these monopolies want to 
use it for now, on April 26, 1948. If the 
basing point is legalized, it means no 
decentralization of industry. Without 
the basing point every locality in the 
United States on water transportation is 
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a potential site for a steel mill. With 
the basing point legalized it is not a po- 
tential site for a steel mill. If the basing 
point remains outlawed in every section 
where there is iron ore, there is a poten- 
tial site for a steel mill, but if the basing 
point is legalized, such a site will not be 
considered. In practically every county 
in the United States there is limestone 
that can be used for making of cement. 
With the basing point outlawed there is 
no reason why a lot of cement plants 
should not be built. In fact, a large 
number have been built since the basing 
point was outlawed in 1948. If the bas- 
ing point is legalized, there will be very 
few, if any more, cement mills con- 
structed. The railroads strongly favor 
the basing point on account of the cross 
hauling that is caused thereby. This is 
very uneconomic, costing the consumers 
enormous amounts in excess of what 
should be paid, but it means dollars to 
the railroads. 

I am inserting herewith an editorial 
from the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune con- 
cerning the stand of the 76 economists 
on the basing-point bill. It is as follows: 


A Test Just AHEAD 


Seventy-six economists of the American 
Economics Association have just joined in a 
letter to the United States Senate asking it 
to defeat the basing point bill. 

It is a measure designed to facilitate the 
use of basing-point or freight-equalization 
systems of pricing which were knocked out 
in the case of cement and steel by recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

The letter is a studied argument winding 
up with the idea that businessmen as well as 
Socialists can destroy free enterprise by en- 
gaging in national planning. According to 
John T. Flynn, author of The Road Ahead, 
the test of socialism is whether or not one 
believes in national planning. 

It may be costlier for a time to stick to the 
traditional American policy of maintaining 
a free and competitive economy, but we 
ought to do it, the economists declare. To 
approve price fixing under the guise of clari- 
fying the law, which they say is happening 
in this instance, would weaken the antitrust 
laws and hinder their enforcement, establish 
two systems of pricing, since only a few in- 
dustries heretofore used the basing-point 
method, emasculate the Robinson-Patman 
Act, and be a blow to freedom by restraining 
competition. 

The letter will be an irritation to those 
segments of business that believe sincerely 
there is nothing wrong but something very 
fair with uniform prices arrived at through 
manipulation of freight charges. Admittedly 
it complicates affairs for the large firms in 
such lines as cement and steel to have to sell 
at dock prices plus freight. It might even 
force them to such uneconomic ends as open- 
ing new plants in sections they have hereto- 
fore subsidized by absorbing most of the 
freight rate from the central plant. It might 
cost the people of the undeveloped portions 
of the country more for their heavy goods 
until enterprise comes along to open plants 
closer to them than Pittsburgh or St. Louis. 
And there is no indication that Congress is 
going to pay any heed to the letter. 

But when the history of the country is 
written later the letter may have a place 
there, among the other warnings that it was 
a bad action to trespass onto the field of free 
competitive enterprise, whether the tres- 
passer has a pink beard or a Van Dyke. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I take pleasure in inserting into 
the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Arkansas Gazette on February 14, 
entitled “Trading on Bomb Control.” 

This editorial supports the movement 
for world government that has been 
spearheaded in the House by my very 
able colleague, Brooks Hays. Under his 
effective leadership, this movement has 
gathered a momentum and a degree of 
support that would never have been 
dreamed of a year ago. This editorial is 
one example of the way in which the 
opinion of this country’s leaders is rapid- 
ly being brought to realize that world 
government offers the best ultimate solu- 
tion to the troubles that presently beset 
the world. It follows: 


TRADING ON Boms CONTROL 


On the same day that Albert Einstein in 
America was warning that, if the hydrogen 
bomb is developed, it will bring the annihila- 
tion of life on earth within the range of 
possibility, a dispatch from the Soviet capi- 
tal reported that possibilities of achieving 
world-wide atomic control have been revived 
by Moscow’s diplomatic circles. But any 
idea that the Kremlin leaders may have been 
moved by a desire to avoid a hydrogen bomb 
cataclysm was destroyed by the Moscow dis- 
patch’s statement that Soviet UN delegate 
Jacob Malik had hinted that Russia would 
be ready to continue atomic control talks 
in the United Nations if China were repre- 
sented by a Communist delegation instead of 
a Nationalist one. 

It seems likely that the question of Com- 
munist representation for China in the UN 
is only one of timing. Sooner or later it 
will come. But the Soviet Union is not con- 
tributing to progress on atomic control by 
putting a price tag on its willingess to co- 
operate. Even if Communist China were 
represented in the United Nations, this 
would not change the balance of power. 
The West would still have a superiority in 
voting strength and Russia would still have 
its veto. 

The atomic control question cannot be 
settled by the obsolete methods of political 
horsetrading. As Professor Einstein ob- 
serves, it will require the creation of new 
supra national governmental machinery. 
The Russians have shown no awareness of 
this necessity. And Americans, although 
they have demonstrated an appreciation of 
the need for political pioneering, have not 
taken positive steps in this direction. Only 
when we have put ourselves squarely behind 
a policy such as that enunciated in Congress- 
man Brooks Hays’ world federation resolu- 
tion, can we feel that we have explored the 
path which Professor Einstein is talking 
about. Meanwhile, we can hope that the 
Russians will be able to realize that Einstein 
is speaking for them too when he warns 
of the possibility of annihilation. 


People Eager To Hear About Ways To 
Preserve Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the REcorpD an editorial 
from the Ogden Standard Examiner, 
Ogden, Utah, under date of February 5, 
1950. 


It is a brief but timely editorial on the 
subject of peace. As one of the sponsors 
of the world federation resolution I com- 
mend it to you for your reading. 

The editorial follows: 


PEOPLE EAGER To HEAR About WAYs TO 
PRESERVE PEACE 


If any man in Congress knows the number 
of billions required to prepare a nation to 
take part in an atomic-bomb war and the 
size of the catastrophe to befall the combat- 
ants and innocent bystanders alike if nations 
begin dropping that kind of bombs on each 
other, it is Senator BRiIsEn MCMAHON (Demo- 
crat, Connecticut), for he is the Chairman 
of the Joint Congressional Atomic Com- 
mittee. 

Gripped by the strong emotions his knowl- 
edge insp!*sd, the Senator last week called 
upon the Nation to move heaven and earth 
to stop the atomic armament race. The 
Senator proposed the spending of as much 
money as a tiny war would cost to provide 
financial aid to Russia and other countries 
in the hope that economic aid would reduce 
the spirit of aggression. 

The Senator’s speech touched off lively 
discussion, probably to his surprise, because 
he confessed that his proposal would be 
viewed by some critics as wild and imprac- 
tical, as indeed it is so viewed by some, but 
the general opinion is that it was time that 
somebody spoke up as dramatically as Mc- 
Manon did for the good it will do in mobiliz- 
ing public opinion against the defeatist no- 
tion that nothing can be done to stop the 
drift toward war. 

Congress is even now considering in com- 
mittee the famous Resolution 64, which says: 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring, That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should be the funda- 
mental objective of the foreign policy of the 
United States to support and strengthen the 
United Nations and to seek its development 
into a world federation open to all nations 
with defined and limited powers adequate to 
preserve peace and prevent aggression 
through the enactment, interpretation, and 
enforcement of world law.” 

The number of Americans, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, who believe that action in 
harmony with the foregoing will be effective 
in preserving peace, is far larger than the 
number who will go along with McMaHon 
on his peace program. Yet the world federal- 
ists, despite their number and influence, 
never have gained the Nation’s dramatic at- 
tention with their program as the Connecti- 
cut Senator has done with his. 

The lesson McManon taught is that the 
country, and probably the world, is eager to 
hear, for a change, some strong and emo- 
tional instructions as to how we can be 
switched from the war path. 
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Letter From Edward Francis Baker, of 
Mount Morris, Ill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
submitting for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives a 
letter from a young man from north. 
western Illinois. 

During my many years as a Member 
of Congress I have never received a more 
unselfish nor a more logical letter. It 
convinces me that as long as we have 
young men such as he, with such Amer- 
ican ideals, those who desire to shoulder 
America with foreign ideologies are going 
to have trouble in saddling the Amer- 
ican people with un-American panaceas 
and schemes. 

The letter follows: 

Mount Morsts, Inu., February 14, 1950. 
Congressman Leo E. ALLEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I’m a young farmer (age 29), 
just getting started farming. I’ve been 
farming with my father for 10 years. This 
is my second year on a full-share basis. I’m 
married, with two children—a girl 4, and a 
boy 3. 

Just getting started on my own, I’m nat- 
urally interested in making farming a pay- 
ing proposition. I’ve voted a Republican 
ticket since I became 21. I’m in almost full 
agreement with everything the party has 
done in this period. 

I (being an employer) believe Congress 
should keep the Taft-Hartley Act, There 
should be some protection against the loss 
of free enterprise, and no union has the right 
to tell an employer how his business should 
be run and what he has to pay. I’m also 
against the Brannan plan. I favor the slid- 
ing parity support plan. In case of an 
oversupply, let the price drop a little. The 
consumer has a tendency to feel bitter 
against the farmer on this direct payment. 
The potato situation is just a forerunner 
of what will happen if we continue to keep 
our support prices too high. I believe in 
letting supply and demand be the main fac- 
tors in determining the prices we receive. 
A little Government control on marketing 
protection is about allI think we need. That 
is against speculators and large companies 
or syndicates trying to regulate the market 
channels, I think that with our present 
means of getting information out to the 
farmers (radio, farm meetings, etc.) we 
should be able to pretty well figure out just 
what is needed in production and how we can 
meet certain situations. I think emphasis 
should be placed on conservation of our soil 
and the Government agencies carrying on 
this work should not be cut out in any way. 
We don’t quite need all we can produce now, 
but in another 50 years I think we may. 

Getting back to my thought on our Gov- 
ernment. I’m certainly against the social- 
ized state. It has helped England to reach 
bankruptcy at a much faster pace than I 
think she might ordinarily have. I think 
it is exactly the opposite view from what our 
forefathers had in mind when they came to 
America, Let’s give each American 4 little 
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incentive to work and not tax him to death, 
and I think our country will stay free and 
prosperous. If everyone is desirous of a 
Government job rather than one of his own, 
it won't be long until the people will be 
working for the State instead of the State 
fo: the people. I think we are at the cross- 
roads today. 

My whole thought on the matter is about 
like this. Let’s keep every American an in- 
dividual and not one of the masses. I love 
my work and I do it because I don’t have 
someone telling me how to doit. I’m still 
my own boss, and I wouldn't trade this fact 
{-: all the promised security of some other 
system in the world. 

; Sincerely, 
EDWARD FRANCIS BAKER. 





Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD BREEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. BREEN. Mr. Speaker, statehood 
for Alaska is a must, both for the people 
of the United States and for the people 
of Alaska. 

Full development of Alaska is of vital 
importance to the United States from 
the standpoint of national defense. 

Alaska has an area of about 586,000 
square miles, about one-fifth the size of 
the United States, a little more than 
twice as large as the State of Texas. 
Only 56 miles of water, in the Bering 
Strait, separates Alaska from Russia. 
Out in the Bering Strait are two islands, 
Little Diomede, on the east, belongs to 
the United States; Big Diomede, to the 
west, belongs to Russia. They are only 
245 miles apart. 

Alaska was the only part of the Amer- 
ican continent to be invaded during 
World War II. Alaska is on the Great 
Circle route to Asia; the air route from 
San Francisco to Japan via‘the Aleu- 
tians is about 1,700 miles shorter than 
the route via Hawaii. 

Gov. Ernest Gruening, of Alaska, has 
recently stated that Alaska is “wholly 
vulnerable” and that it “could be taken 
tomorrow by a minor-scale air-borne in- 
vasion from Siberia, either across Bering 
Strait or over the Pole.” In the opinion 
of the Governor, statehood for Alaska 
and adequate defenses are inseparably 
linked, and one is dependent upon the 
other. Economic development calls for 
defense, and statehood will bring eco- 
nomic development. As long as Alaska 
remains undeveloped and _ militarily 
weak, the national safety is imperiled. 

We are forcibly reminded of Gen. Billy 
Mitchell’s statement that “He who holds 
Alaska holds the world.” Any and all 
parts of the United States could be at- 
> ked from enemy-held airfields in 
Alacka. 

While Alaska remains economically 
undeveloped, and what could be very 
Strong military defenses are neglected, 
tere is evidence that there is consider- 





able economic activity across the Bering 
Straits. We are informed that perma- 
nent farm populations are being estab- 
lished to support industrial, mining, and 
military activities; and also that all kinds 
of experiments in agriculture are being 
carried on to determine how far north 
and under how adverse conditions food- 
stuffs can be grown; and that new kinds 
of crops and grains have been developed 
which prosper in the soil and climatic 
conditions there. In the meantime, I 
have been advised that little or nothing 
has been done in Alaska. Large expendi- 
tures have been made in Europe and else- 
where in the interests of security and for 
the containment of communism, and by 
contrast the importance of an area so 
near at hand and the one point at which 
the United States itself impinges almost 
directly upon the Russian homeland, has 
een neglected. 

It must be pointed out also that Alaska 
and the United States are separated only 
by our friendly neighbor, Canada. The 
Canadian and American borders are the 
friendliest in the world and are the re- 
sult of years and years of solid and genu- 
ine friendship and cooperation. 

The time to concentrate upon building 
up Alaska in every respect, militarily and 
industrially, has come, and indeed such 
attention is long overdue. We cannot 
and should not be satisfied until we have 
a strong Alaska until Alaska’s potentiali- 
ties as a bulwark of defense and a source 
of valuable resources are realized to the 
utmost. Isincerely believe that the best 
way to accomplish this is to take the 
first step in the direction of statehood, 
and Alaska must have statehood now, 


Federal Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a letter and certain tables relating to our 
fiscal situation, the material having been 
prepared by Mr. Paul O. Peters, research 
consuitant, Washington, D. C.: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1950. 
Mr. DANIEL A. REED, 
Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN REED: A study of the 
economic reports issued by the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers indicates that 
the Federal Government now should embark 
upon a program dcesigned to drastically cut 
Federal expenditures at all levels where they 
make no counted contribution to the gross 
national product. 

At page 626 of the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 
1948, it is shown that approximately $19,700,- 
000,000 of the $36,300,000,000 in Federal ex- 
penditures do not involve purchases of pro- 
duction and might well be carefully scruti- 
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nized by the Appropriations Committee of 
both Houses and drastically trimmed. 

An economy that depends upon deficit 
financing in time of peace is an economy 
headed for disaster. The Federal spending 
is providing a pattern for deficit spending 
at State and local levels, and the only way 
to put the Nation’s financial house in order 
is to start now to balance the budget and 
begin the liquidation of the public debt. 

This can be done only by cutting down on 
expenditures which make no counted contri- 
bution to the gross national product and in- 
directly to our national income and security. 

From the testimony of several of the wit- 
nesses who have so far appeared before the 
Ways.and Means Committee I find but little 
attention has been given to the matter here 
presented. 

For your information and use there is sub- 
mitted herewith several compilations which 
show better than words in this letter how 
the substance of our people is being sapped 
for the benefit of people other than “we the 
people of the United States.” 

Also, in view of the fact that the purchas- 
ing power of our dollar has now dropped to 
approximately 58 cents, it is suggested that 
the committee review the present exemptions 
for single and married persons with depend- 
ents and place the exemptions on a realis- 
tic basis, say $750 for a single person and 
$1,590 for a married couple, with an extra 
$500 for each dependent. The hidden excise 
taxes, tied in with State and local taxes, put 
a heavy burden on every person’s income, 
leaving nothing with which many are able to 
provide security for the hazards of life, in- 
cluding old age. 

Respectfully, 
Pau O. PZTERs. 


— 


Summary of postwar foreign credits, grants, 
loans, and capital investments of the 
United States Government for the period 
July 1, 1945, through Jan. 31, 1950 


Capital investments: 


Paid to International 
I ia btidndivke dencukanaiasadincien $635, 000, 000 
Paid to International 
Monetary Fund_-_-_-.-- 2, 750, 000, 000 
Grants and credits utilized: 
SOG datccnnacensiet 2, 553, 000, 000 


Civilian supplies _..._---. 4, 211, G00, 044 
Europear recovery pro- 

i Dea tiidncenhdecsooceauseaenicl 6, 353, €93, 213 
UNRRA and post UNRRA- 2, 877, 099, 803 
eo 577, 000, 000 
Chinese stabilization and 


CG ici antiadsnnncinncen 399, 173, 438 
Greek-Turkish assistance. 684, 429, 7538 
hilippine rehabilitation. 346, 000,000 
IN Ci iiin damceen 11, 000, 000 
Refugee assistance____-_ 153, 000, 000 
International Children’s 
Emergency Fund-_-_--.. 65, 196, 904 
Inter-American aid_..... 29, 000, 000 
American Red Cross_-_... 10, 090, 000 
Surplus property credits. 1, 341, 000, 000 
Other itemie..........<..- 340, 019, 047 
Export-import bank, loans 
and guaranties.............. 2, 455, 000, 000 
Deities WOW cacncanancescewe 3, 750, 000, 000 
Utilized total com- 
mitments ..........- 29, 441, 212, 207 


Compiled from Foreign Transactions of the 
United States Government, issued October 
1949, and from Daily Treasury Statement for 
February 15, 1950. 

This compilation does not include amounts 
expended for memberships in or contribu- 
tions to international organizations, which 
costs were $144,629,262 for the fiscal year 1949, 
according to S. Rept. No. 1274, 81st Cong. 2d 
sess., issued February 14, 1950. 
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THE LOAN PROGRAMS OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT AND OTHER ITEMS AFFECTING 
THE Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT 
In computing the gross national product, 

the Treasury Department deducts from Fed- 

eral budget expenditures items not involving 
purchase of production. Such items include 
expenditures for interest, veterans’ pensions 
and benefits, tax refunds, grants-in-aid to 

State and local governments, loans to foreign 

governments, loans by Government-owned 

corporations, and such items and grants to 
foreign nations under programs like ECA. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fiscal year 1948, at page 626, 
shows that of budget expenditures of $36,- 
300,000, items in the total amount of $19,- 

000, representing expenditures not in- 
volving purchases of production were de- 
ducted leaving the contribution to the gross 
national product from Federal expenditures 
but $16,600,000,000. 

The compilation following is submitted as 
an indication of the total of Federal ex- 
penditures for the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 
which make no counted contribution to the 
gross national product of the United States: 


{All figures are in millions] 


1950 1951 








| 
Interest on the public debt...........- $5,725 | $5, 625 





ELE LL DELLE 2,177} 2,151 
Grants-in-aid ! ssaandaamaidacie | ae 3, 265 
Export- Imy ort Bank loans. .-.-------- 71 48 
Veterans’ pensions, etc.: 
Pensions and compensation....... 2, 243 2, 237 
NUNOD occak ban cneninsnenninns 518 39 
Loan guaranties... snineredetie 61 | 68 
Readjustment ben efits, etc...-..-- 2 871 2, 542 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Loans to cooperatives.......-...-- 10 30 
Loans to prefabricators, ete... ...- 52 45 
Business loans and guaranties... 153 155 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Loans to middle-income coopera- 
U..ctdicacsnaidiacdenvanie cninnniadeddaddaia 50 
Agriculture: 
~e 1s to low-income farmers for 
TE i sis cnitmmniimncencnete 20 45 
Farmers Home Administration, 
toni date - 26 26 
Con odity ‘Credit Corporation, 
loans... - -| 1,533 95 
Rural Electrification “Adminstra- 
It snceciananieaandiaiiaidts eiceeastebcaal 362 436 
Bare pean Cooperative Administra- 
tion: Loans, grants, credits, etc....- | 4,040 3, 250 
Deductible totals_..............- 21,665 | 20, 964 








1 Actual expenditure 1949; estimate for fiscal 1951. 


The table is an indicator of the trend in 
Government spending. Just how the Gov- 
ernment, operating at a deficit, is able to 
carry on loan and other programs which 
make only a negligible contribution to the 
gross national product is the growing prob- 
lem which the Congress must some day 
wrestle with. Eventually—why not now? 
FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1949, 

TO JANUARY 31, 1950 

From July 1, 1945, through June 30, 1949, 
he foreign transactions of the United States 
consisting of grants, loans, and credits to the 
people of other countries totaled over $26,- 


725,000,000. For the first 7 months of fiscal 
1950 additional foreign spending was as 
follows: 


Agriculture: 
Assistance to Greece 
co 
China Aid Act of 1948. 


— $4, 471. 24 
1, 275, 665. 00 


Foreign Aid Act of 
RO icine am ennannents —9, 561. 08 
Relief to people of 
countries devastated 
OY Disccanesninins — 260. 00 
Commerce: Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads: Assistance to 
Greece and Turkey-.---. 118, 784. 53 


Army: 
Military functions: 
Assistance to Greece 


and TUS nncnnc< - $55, 745, 024.91 
China Ai¢é Act of 1948. 88, 130. 27 
Foreign Aid Act of 

SR cdceencediadtbas ine 28, 711. 20 

Civil functions: 
Government and relief 
in occupied areas... 651, 600, 044. 68 
Navy: 
Assistance to Greece 

and Turkey........ 9,949, 122.79 
Payments for UN relief 

and rehabilitation... 889. 90 

Federal Security Agency: 
Assistance to Greece 

and Turkey.-...... 8, 843. 79 
Payments for UN relief 

and rehabilitation__ 1, 099. 98 

General Services Adminis- 
tration: 
Assistance to Greece 
iy, 106, 849. 55 


China Aid Act of 1948. 
Foreign Aid Act of 


4, 014, 538. 22 


— 103. 46 
Payments for UN re- 
lief and rehabilita- 
OOO cccimsisciniipinientes 
Maritime Commision: Pay- 
ments for UN relief and 
rehabilitation .......... 
State Department: 
Assistance to Greece 
Fe cecnuns 
China Aid Act of 1948. 
International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency 
TE nacantatntianet 
Relief to people of 
countries devastated 


—593. 22 


—1, 592. 80 


— 166, 451. 64 
446, 826. 39 


7, 196, 904. 05 


— 4, 377. 68 
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Economic Cooperation Ad- 





ministration: 
Disbursements by 
PUD hbestiak ee tener ete $1, 710, 144, 423. 1g 
Agriculture Depart- 
SEE etaicdieicthenn - 285, 451, 515. % 
Commerce Depart- 
I a citeitecipicitnie nit ins 8, 039, 822. 63 
Defense Department 
BT so cnsintnheteiindan - 88, 774, 272. 15 
7 ET ssnminaeme * — 68, 413. 18 
Export-Import 
Bank of Wash- 
RO iacisntemiing 71, 868, 285. 08 
Federal Security 
ARONEG ccnvcsne 83, 994. 79 
General Services 
Administration. 1, 091, 846. 77 
Labor Depart- 
WR aamnone 15, 489.07 
Post Office De- 
partment -...- ” 8, 988, 029. 09 
Assistance to 
Greece and Tur- 
WOT Sikrenteunce 1, 687, 058. 49 
China Aid Act of 
SPOS scctdousuad —10, 651, 721. 23 
State Depart- 
CRON eitica etc 188, 432. 26 
Foreign Relief Act 
ae — 580, 713.07 
Relief to people of 
countries dev- 
astated by war. —8, 688. 76 
GUE oxncnaseune 17, 351, 638. 46 
Total, net ex- 
penditures 
July 1, 1949, 
to Jan. $31, 
S000 iba 2, 707, 769, 295. 52 


Appropriations for international activities of the State Department other than the Foreign 
Service, for the fiscal years 1945 through 1950, both inclusive 


Activity 


Participation in international organiza- | 
tions 






$1, 431, 087 | $9, 008, 156 |$14, 616, 414 9%, 961, 118 |$100,966,490 |$99, 643, 558 


Construction loatl to Dinlted: Nationa:.....b.... cnn cicclecconcdsddch<licn<idsdins tesskeeebeke 65, 000, 000 ae 
International contingencies. ___..- 1, 500,000 | 4,250,000 | 3, 000, at 4,000,000 ; 2,606,000 | 3, 300, 00 
Cooperation with American Republics_- ..-| 3, 450, 000 4 098,370 | 5,375,000 | 3, 900, 000 4 100, 000 |.....- 
Salaries and expenses, Philippine rehabil- 

itation a hl a i ee eat aa 47, 918, 000 | 42, 500,000 | 21, 499,000 | 17, 166, 3% 
Mexican Boundary and Water Commis- 

I a ak oe deal gh ini ee ie aie eee 430, 000 1, 636, 200 | 10, 130, 000 4, 950, 000 2, 514, 428 2, 020, OF 
Rio Grande emergency flood protec tion... Xt | eee 100, 000 25, 000 100 15, 0 
Informational and educational activities. .j}...........]....-....s..]............ 8, 000, 000 | 27,000,000 | 47, 300, 0 
Expenses and salaries, international com- 

II oa ricihivitcntemiitth actin Tiaieiieaal 197, 000 282, 910 318, 100 415, 417 469, 130 500, ( 
Cultural relations with China, Near 

TO I esi: wth sapintt caine eas MRA Neel 1, 390, 000 
Liquidation, informational and cultural 

Rs ict ctencbbidawtddicaiee ck doce ehh etna bbdebbtecounple like vete-iaeile 
Paguens tp Geemernnens O60 BOIS. .06.checs cbdicnksloccncaparnnelsenccastontelnnansadtdhin ttenahpeweil 
FESTUS GO CURIE OF DMT. bo occcrcctmalaccodsccisecfoncuedscdchdlpsubcnecsncilsacheasonast 
Intergovermental Committee on Refugees..|..........- 4, 500, 000 }.. 

Other miscellaneous expenditures. ........ 135, 000 355, 000 
Transfers from war agencies: 
Salaries and expenses, foreign econom- 
fo CasIOUERR TURIN sik iii sik ace onbdh deikdae 8, 747, 454 
Office of International Information...|........... 24, 934, 134 |. 
Inter-American Affairs functions 5, 819, 414 
Strategic Services functions. ..........}.......-<< 2, 500, 000 
Sur -property disposal, Army paninaeeace 325, 000 |. 
Salaries and expenses, War Assets 
Administration, special. ............]-.-..--...- 3, 616, 000 


TOR tates ccucovtteeiticeutid 





190, 264, 





Taconite—The Need for Research and 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, north- 
ern Minnesota is an area rich in natu- 


ral resources and one which offers great 
opportunities for future development 
In the past our great forests have been 
an important source of timber for the 
Nation—the high-grade iron ore of the 
Mesabi Range has been the backbone o! 
the American steel industry for over 
half a century. But these resources are 
not unlimited. Our virgin forests are 
gone, and it is estimated that the high- 
grade iron ore of Mesabi will be de- 
pleted in another 20 years at the pres- 
ent rate of production. For this reason 
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we must give our attention to the de- 
velopment of other natural resources 
which are available in great quantities. 
We have enough low-grade ore and 
taconite to supply America’s steel needs 
for a thousand years if such resources 
are developed. Northern Minnesota 
needs a reforestation program to restore 
our forests and rehabilitate the timber 
industry. 

Northern Minnesota also has enor- 
mous deposits of peat—over half of all 
United States peat deposits are located 
in northern Minnesota—and the devel- 
opment of this peat offers this country a 
new and almost unlimited source of 
cheap power and fuel. For this reason 
it was most encouraging to note that 
the gentleman from Minnesota’s Sixth 
District and my very good friend, Mr. 
MarSHALL, has recently introduced B. R. 
7330, a bill to provide $1,000,000 in Fed- 
eral funds for research in peat, and an- 
other $1,500,000 in loan authorizations 
to small business for peat production. 
This is an excellent proposal, and I want 
to go on record as being in full sup- 
port of the measure. Congressman 
MarSHALL has my unqualified and active 
support in his efforts to secure passage 
of H. R. 7330. 

I will now discuss briefly the question 
of taconite and the need for its develop- 
ment. Northern Minnesota is fortunate 
in having unlimited amounts of taconite, 
and this taconite contains the iron ore 
upon which our economy depends. For 
this reason it is proper that it should be 
discussed at this time. 

A prosperous industrial economy and 
national security require, above almost 
all else, a continuous, adequate, sure, and 
safe flow of increasing supplies of iron 
ores to the country’s iron- and steel-mak- 
ing facilities. 

Without prejudice to the progress 
made to date, or to the sanguine hopes 
of the future, for the ultimate develop- 
ment of foreign sources of iron-ore sup- 
plies, one cannot avoid recognizing that 
the full success of such plans depends 
greatly upon an almost universal peace- 
time atmosphere. This condition cer- 
tainly does not prevail in the cold war of 
today or appear on a nearby horizon. 

The new set of realistic economic cri- 
teria used by Congress today in guiding 
it in its decisions should soon be brought 
to bear on this subject and be clearly 
passed on to industry, so that they can 
be applied mutually in endeavoring to 
assure adequate iron-ore supplies for the 
country. Violation of these guides, not 
yet fully recognized by many in indus- 
try, will surely endanger both our in- 
dustrial health and security. We recog- 
nize that it has been necessary in the 
development of our decisions to adjust 
former peacetime economic criteria to 
the realities of our present era and re- 
sponsibilities. Today we are fighting a 
cold war by unorthodox methods and 
unprecedented expenditures for national 
security and defense. Hence, determina- 
tions surrounding the supplies for pro- 
duction of and the marketing of indus- 
trial products must be kept in harmony 
under economic rules which realistically 
take into consideration the conditions of 
Our present circumstances and the pos- 
Sibilities of a hot war. 





Through two world wars the upper 
Great Lakes area has successfully sup- 
plied most of the required volume of iron 
ores without protective demands upon 
our military services. Today the same 
area still stands ready and capable of 
providing practically unlimited supplies 
of iron ores without the strain of mili- 
tary protection for its transportation 
routes such as are necessary in foreign 
fields or on open international sea lanes. 

In addition to the types of iron ores 
supplied the country during the last two 
World Wars, the upper lake area has an 
abundant reserve of iron ores described 
as taconite. These are the types of ores 
upon which, in keeping with our Ameri- 
can tradition of progress, we should begin 
to depend in larger measure. They rep- 
resent a grade of ore in abundant supply 
within our own national boundary. 

A large degree of national dependence 
upon foreign imported iron ores has 
many pitfalls adverse to both peacetime 
industrial health and wartime defense. 
It calls for a radical shift of plant loca- 
tion to certain coastal areas tending 
toward densifying population centers 
and increasing the strategic disadvan- 
tage of already critical target areas. 
Also importation of foreign iron ores 
tends toward delaying the necessity for 
an overdue advancement in iron- and 
steel-making techniques such as are 
known to be practiced on the European 
Continent and understood to be an im- 
portant part of the Soviet program. 

Sufficient progress has already been 
made in the beneficiation of taconite 
ores to point the way toward possible 
over-all economies by the broad utiliza- 
tion of these ores. These advantages are 
especially with regard to more efficient 
material-handling methods and adjust- 
ment of heat requirements. This bene- 
ficiation can be done locally near the ore 
bodies through the use of electric power 
and heat obtained from nearby reserves 
of heat. 

These are only a few of the reasons 
why I have proposed that the Congress 
provide ways and means for prompt re- 
search and development of taconite for 
metallurgical purposes and heat for 
power and related purposes. 


TT 


FEPC Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN C. DAVIES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to make a few comments and 
observations concerning the piece of leg- 
islation which passed this House last 
Thursday, February 23. That measure, 
originally called the FEPC bill, as we all 
know was so completely hacked to bits by 
the McConnell and other crippling 
amendments that it bore almost no kin- 
ship, either in scope or purpose, to the 
original bill. It was so unrecognizable, 
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in fact, that the father of the FEPC bill, 
Mr. PowWELL, refused to vote for the ver- 
sion which finally passed this House. 

All of us know why the original bill had 
its heart cut out by the McConnell 
amendment. A bipartisan coalition ral- 
lied enough votes to pass the amendment. 
It was a foregone conclusion that no 
Member who represents a district below 
the Mason and Dixon’s line would vote 
for the bill in its original form. But 
most people believed that the members 
of the Republican Party who sit in this 
body would cease playing politics as far 
as this measure was concerned. After 
all, did not the Republican platform of 
1948 contain a civil rights plank? 

Ah, but we who believed this, were 
wrong. We were hopelessly naive in the 
ways of politics. For even on a matter 
dealing with fundamental rights for mil- 
lions of our citizens, many Republicans 
would not uphold the side of human 
freedom. 

Our Declaration of Independence 
states that one of the inalienable rights 
with which our Creator endows us is the 
pursuit of happiness. Certainly, in mod- 
ern society the pursuit of happiness in- 
cludes the right to work in a free econ- 
omy according to one’s talents, regard- 
less of religion or race. 

In all justice I will admit that a few of 
the Members from the North who voted 
for the McConnell amendment did so 
sincerely, because they believe that racial 
and religious intolerance cannot be cured 
by legislation, but by education. In the 
final analysis it is true, education is the 
answer, but the original FEPC bill was a 
step toward that educational goal. It is 
true that we cannot legislate men’s 
minds. But the Nation, during its tu- 
multuous history, has been governed by 
many laws which, when passed, were 
shocking and revolutionary but within a 
few years were part of our national 
thought and philosophy. 

But aside from this group, there was a 
much larger group of Republicans who 
teamed with southerners to emasculate 
the FEPC bill. I submit that these men 
voted for the McConnell amendment 
solely because the original FEFC bill was 
endorsed by the administration. 

We Democrats admit that we are split 
wide open on the civil-rights question. 
But what happened to the supposed soli- 
darity of the Republicans? For politi- 
cal expediency, many of them voted for 
the McConnell amendment so that they 
could cripple the administration-backed 
bill and get credit for the final product. 
Many strong civil-rights advocates voted 
for the final product, but only because, 
though it was worth while, it was better 
than nothing. 

If those Republicans want credit for 
what finally passed this House, I say let 
them have it. It is certainly nothing to 
be proud of and I seriously doubt whether 
many citizens, regardless of their politi- 
cal affiliation, are proud of those Repre- 
sentatives who voted to cripple the origi- 
nal FEPC bill. 

I only hope that the voters whom those 
men represent come to the polls next 
November and show them that human 
rights are a matter above the level of 
partisan politics. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the constitutional rights of the people 
to life, liberty, and property have been 
brought to a very low ebb by the failure 
of the President of the United States to 
take immediate action in the coal strike 
still continuing, notwithstanding the 
belated injunction and contempt pro- 
cedure. Millions of people, old young, 
sick, crippled, and those who are insti- 
tutionalized for one cause or another, are 
made to suffer because of the stubborn- 
ness of our Chief Executive. I wonder 
if his failure to act in this great crisis 
at a time when he should have acted, 
notwithstanding the suffering his der- 
eliction will cause, is a result of his desire 
to curry political favor with John L. 
Lewis and his followers. 

Right now in the North the weather 
is extremely cold and from time to time 
snowstorms are sweeping over my con- 
gressional district, where there is actual 
suffering, and unless coal is made availa- 
ble without further delay the conse- 
quences to human health and life will be 
tragic. I am in a minority in Congress; 
therefore, I am not in sympathy with the 
socialization of our coal industries by 
having the Government take over the 
mines. This would be one of the steps 
in the program of both the Communists 
and Socialists whose voices seem to be 
the only ones heard by the administra- 
tion. 

This strike in the coal mines clearly 
indicates that the control of only a few 
industries by a political-minded admin- 
istration can quickly deprive the people 
of their rights to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty; which is in violation of our Federal 
Constitution. 

With the coal mines under the control 
and domination of one man, aided and 
abetted by a political administration, a 
large percentage of the industries essen- 
tial to life, liberty, and property, can be 
ruined. 

I deplore that in a supposedly free 
country one man should be able to in- 
flict such consequences upon millions of 
people. 

To suffer and permit the industries 
of this country to be closed will obviously 
inflict a cruel blow upon the employees 
of these industries and unless relief from 
the coal shortage is forthcoming it will 
mean in many cases loss of homes, evic- 
tions, untold suffering, deaths, and con- 
sequences that are immeasurable. 

I have called upon one of the many 
industrial cities in my district for facts 
pertaining to the effect of the present 
coal strike. I have received a telegram 
this day, March 2, 1950, in reply to my 
request, which under leave heretofore 
granted I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks, I believe that this report from 


the industrial city of Jamestown, N. Y., 
will fairly represent the perilous plight 
of cities and villages throughout the 
Forty-fifth Congressional District of 
New York. The wire reads as follows: 


JaMESTOWN, N. Y., March 2, 1950. 
Hon. Danret A. REED, 
Member of Congress: 

Coal situation this industrial community 
desperate. Note following facts: 

1. Municipal light and power plant, which 
also furnishes heat to city hospital, has scant 
10 days’ supply. 

2. Fifty percent of industries facing shut- 
down by March 7 or 8. 

8. Furniture plants burning waste con- 
sume more coal when not operating and 
therefore will freeze when shut down. 

4. Dim-out already in effect. 

5. Prices for inadequate supply of poor 
coal now about double pre-strike price of 
good coal f. o. b. mines. 

6. No profiteering by coal dealers. 

7. Trickle of coal mined comes from strip- 
ping (surface operations) which are uncer- 
tain due to weather and roving bands of 
pickets. 

8. Closing of industry means heavy loss of 
workers even though they receive unemploy- 
ment benefits, plus suffering among those 
who can least withstand it. 

Unless mining of bituminous coal is re- 
sumed at once, permanent loss will be seri- 
ous. 

JAMESTOWN INDUSTRIES, INC., 

H. G. Kine, General Manager, 
Division of the Manufacturers 
Association of Jamestown, N. Y. 





Treachery Is Protected by Statute of 
Limitations 





‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp George E. So- 
kolsky’s column of February 14, 1950, in 
which it is pointed out that an act of 
treachery against the United States is 
protected by the statute of limitations: 

THEsE Days 


TREACHERY IS PROTECTED BY STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


A point to note is that a fellow can com- 
mit an act of treachery against the United 
States, wait 3 years, announce his crimes, 
and nothing can be done about it. The 
statute of limitations shall have run and he 
is safe. This is the open season for ex-spies 
announcing their crimes. There is even 
money in such confessions. 

That is why former spies like Whittaker 
Chambers, Henry Julian Wadleigh, and Mrs. 
Hede Massing can tell their stories in safety. 
That is why Alger Hiss could only be held for 
perjury. That is why some of them are only 
held in contempt of a congressional com- 
mittee. The statute of limitations gives 


them a wonderful blanket protection for the 
crimes they actually committed. 

The Hiss case, as important as it is, must 
reopen the question of the statute of limita- 
tions in such crimes. Actually, there ought 
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to be no statute of limitations in crimes tp. 
volving treason, espionage, treachery. There 
is no statute of limitations for murder; anq 
while a murder may involve only one person, 
such treachery as the theft of the A-bom) 
involves all of us. 

I want to quote from A Factual Review of 
the Whittaker Chambers-Alger Hiss Contro. 
versy, by William Marshall Bullitt, a distin. 
guished lawyer and a trustee of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, of which 
Alger Hiss was president. 

“On or about August 29, 1939, Chambers 
and (Isaac Don) Levine dined with M:. 
(A. A.) Berle at the latter’s Washington resj. 
dence. Chambers revealed to Berle his whole 
story of the Communist underground {py 
Washington, and particularly mentioned the 
names of Alger Hiss, Donald Hiss, Nathan 
Witt, and Lee Pressman. 

“Mr. Berle was both worried and disturbed, 
because he believed that Chambers was tell- 
ing the truth as he saw it. Berle at once 
took the following precautionary steps: (1) 
Established very close relations between the 
State Department and the FBI; (II) organ- 
ized a special section in the State Depart. 
ment to follow any Communist activities; 
(III) arranged to have a weekly liaison 
meeting with the FBI for the exchange of 
information; (IV) worked with the Depart- 
ment of Justice in passing needed legisla- 
tion for the Government’s protection; and 
(V) twice checked with Dean Acheson, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, who had Alger 
Hiss as his executive assistant; and Acheson 
vouched for both the Hisses absolutely, 

“Sometime later, Levine conveyed the 
Chambers revelations to William C. Bullitt, 
then Ambassador to France, and to Lloyd 
(he must mean Loy—G. E. S.) Henderson, in 
charge of the Russian section of the State 
Department. Since then, the State Depart- 
ment has removed 134 members of the State 
Department, for disloyalty reasons. (The 
pamphlet was prepared in December 1948— 
G. E. 8.) 

“In 1948, and again in 1945, Chambers re- 
ported the facts about Hiss to the FBI.” 

In a word, as far back as August 29, 1929, 
the State Department and the Department 
of Justice had a lead to the Harold Ware 
Communist cell and its members. The F5I 
knew about Alger Hiss and must have fol- 
lowed the lead as a routine matter. On Av- 
gust 29, 1939, Soviet Russia was not our 
ally; in fact, Soviet Russia and Nazi Ger- 
many were in alliance and had signed the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact to divide the world 
by war. The nonaggression pact, as it | 
formally called, was signed on August 23, 
1989. Actually, the war eventuated 9 days 
later by the invasion of Poland simuta- 
neously by Russia and Germany, in accord- 
ance with the Stalin-Hitler alliance. 

From August 23, 1939, until June 21, 1941 
Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany were in 2- 
liance and the United States was fearful 
of the implications of the war they had mad 
Actually, it took us into a disastrous war 
Yet, these high officials, A. A. Berle, Dean 
Acheson, William C. Bullitt, Loy Henderson, 
to say nothing of the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, and the Attorney General, 
Frank Murphy, did nothing about the in- 
formation which Whittaker Chambers gave 
them, and which now has been proved true 
in two trials before an American jury. 

Many say today that Hiss and his associ- 
ates should be forgiven because they ope!- 
ated in the wartime pro-Russian atmosphere. 
The truth is they were brought to the attel- 
tion of our officials during the Stalin-Hitler 
alliance. 

The issue raised here is one of responsl- 
bility, Who was ultimately responsible? 
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The Road Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a condensa- 
tion of the book entitled, “The Road 
Ahead.” ‘This condensation of the book 
by John T. Flynn was published in the 
February 1950 issue of the Reader’s Di- 
gest. I wish to say that the condensation 
of the book exceeds what may be printed 
in the Recorp without an estimate. I 
have received an estimate from the 
Public Printer of $348.50 as the cost of 
printing the matter in the Recorp. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the Sena- 
tor what the matter is? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is the condensa- 
tion published in the Reader’s Digest of 
the book entitled, “The Road Ahead,” by 
John T..Flynn. 

Mr. LUCAS. Its printing will exceed 
the number of pages permitted to be 
printed in the Recorp without an esti- 
mate being furnished, and the. Senator 
says the cost will be $348? 

Mr. BREWSTER. And 50 cents. Iam 
sure the Senator will feel it is worth 
that amount, if he has the opportunity to 
read it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have read the book and 
Ido not agree with the Senator that it is 
worth it. I do not think the Reader’s 
Digest article is worth $348 of the tax- 
payers’ money. If the economy-minded 
Senator from Maine wants to spend that 
— of money, I am not going to ob- 
ect. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I very much appre- 
ciate the Senator’s courtesy. 


There being no objection, the article 
yas ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


THE Roap AHEAD—AMERICA’s CREEPING 
REVOLUTION 


(By John T. Flynn) 


Most people in this country believe that 
the American Communist Party and its dupes 
are the chief internal enemy of our economic 
system and our form of government. This 
is a serious mistake. The Communists are a 
traitorous bloc in our midst, but if every 
Communist in America were rounded up and 
liquidated, the greatest menace to our form 
of social organization would be still among 
us 

This most dangerous enemy is the Ameri- 
can counterpart of the British Fabian Social- 
ist, who denies that he is a Socialist and 
operates behind a mask which he calls Na- 
t 1 planning. These Socialist planners 
are enticing us down the dark road that has 
led so many European nations to their doom. 
Unless they are recognized for what they are, 

are stopped, they will destroy this coun- 


Our people have been so far from the Euro- 
pean scene that they have not observed 
closely the forces which in the last 30 years 
I been eating away the foundations of 
European civilization. The same forces that 
Tuined Germany, Italy, France, and Britain 
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are repeating their work of destruction upon 
our economic and political organisms. 

Of the countries in Europe which have 
moved into the Socialist camp, the two which 
concern us most are Russia and Great 
Britain. Each adopted socialism by a differ- 
ent route; each organized its Socialist society 
upon a different model. But both are So- 
cialist. Russia was conquered overnight by 
a sudden, violent revolutionary convulsion. 
Great Britain moved into socialism a little 
at a time, without bloodshed, in a journey 
that took almost 40 years. 

We are following in the footsteps of Great 
Britain. We are much further along the 
road than we suspect. If we do not clearly 
recognize that fact and abandon that fatal 
road, we shall inevitably, perhaps in less than 
a decade, be in the condition the British now 
find themselves in. 

In Great Britain we have a perfect case 
history of the infection and progress of the 
Socialist disease and, while this book is about 
America, we should briefly review the care- 
fully concerted Socialist plan by which that 
once great country—the home of modern 
capitalism and modern free government— 
was led stealthily to her present state. 

The Socialist government in Britain did 
not come into power by accident. In 1883 
@ small group of Socialists organized what 
they called the Fabian Society. Among its 
members were such eminent persons as Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb, George Bernard 
Shaw, and Ramsay MacDonald. This group 
realized that if socialism were to make any 
headway against the solid rock of British 
opinion it would have to proceed gradually, 
by political methods. They adopted the pol- 
icy and the name of the Roman general, 
Quintus Fabius, who held that the only way 
to conquer his principal enemy was to lure 
him to battle in small sectors and defeat him 
bit by bit. 

They began by advocating not a Socialist 
state but a welfare state. Deciding against 
state ownership of land and industry, they 
simply proposed state ownership of such 
basic sectors of the nation’s economy as 
credit, electric power, transportation, and 
coal. The rest of the economic system would 
be left in private hands but operated under 
Plans made by the state. 

They knew they must capture the mind of 
the working class and must take over the 
apparatus of the labor unions, so they formed 
a political arm which later became the Brit- 
ish Labor Party. They would begin by co- 
operating with the Liberal Party, which cor- 
responded to our Democratic Party, until 
their own Labor Party acquired strength 
enough to displace it. 

They agreed they must penetrate and cap- 
ture the instruments and leaders of public 
opinion and information—writers, church- 
men, and schools. 

This plan’s central aim was to bring on 
socialism without mentioning that odious 
word—to offer to the voters one small part of 
the Socialist program At a time without the 
Socialist labei on it. Thus they would 
smuggle socialism into the social fabric with- 
out arousing the suspicions of the people. 

The small coterie of Socialist doctrinaries, 
which never had more than 4,000 members, 
got into action about 1905. Thirteen years 
later their party had pushed the old Liberal 
party aside. In 5 more years their leader, 
Ramsay MacDonald, was Prime Minister of 
England. At that time MacDonald did not 
remain long in power, but the Socialists 
continued to push through social-welfare 
measures which eventually accustomed the 
citizens to look to the State for the correc- 
tion of all their ills. The climax of this 
creeping revolution came in 1945. 

The First World War had hit Britain a 
smashing blow from which she never re- 
covered. The Second World War struck her 
with such epic violence that her empire 
withered away. Her foreign trade disap- 
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peared and her economic system lay in ruins. 
No capitalist government had anything to 
offer other than sweat and short rations for 
a@ decade at least. Only the Socialist had 
his radiant rainbow ready, his promises of 
the good life, jobs for all, security for all 
from the cradle to the grave. And so in the 
general election of 1945 the inevitable hap- 
pened: the Conservatives were swept out and 
a Socialist government came to supreme 
power in Great Britain. The Fabians’ plan 
had succeeded. 

For 4 years now the Socialist prophets of 
abundance and security have been in power. 
Finally it has dawned upon the British 
people that the realities of the Socialist para- 
dise does not correspond with the rosy dream. 
The dream has turned into a nightmare. 

Socialist propagandists from Britain are 
fond of claiming that they have socialized 
only about 25 percent of the economic system 
and that 75 percent remains under capi- 
talism. This is a distortion of the facts. 
Britain has nationalized about 25 percent 
of her economic processes, but she has so- 
cialized almost the entire economic system. 

The government has nationalized the fol- 
lowing: the Bank of England (credit); cables 
and wireless (the overseas communications 
system); civil aviation; railways, bus trans- 
port and inland waterways; coal mines; elec- 
tricity; the gas industry; medical services. 

The rest of the economy has been social- 
ized by a method under which the state 
makes the plans for all forms of business— 
farms, factories, shops. Government bu- 
reaus decide on production quotas for an 
industry as a whole and in many cases for 
the individual units. They fix the quotas, 
priorities, and prices on raw materials; fix 
wages; determine who shall get credit at the 
banks and who shall not. In sum, the state 
generally makes the blueprints upon the 
basis of which all business operations are 
carried on and polices those operations to in- 
sure faithful obedience to the state’s plans. 

If the British Socialist experiment were 
successful one would suppose that it would 
have produced more goods at lower prices, 
and workers would be better off than under 
the old capitalist regime; that the security 
of the Nation would be advanced in every 
way. 

But these promised benefits have not ap- 
peared. On the contrary, by every economic, 
physical, and moral test, socialism has been 
@ tragic failure. It is already falling apart. 
The people cry out against impossible prices, 
against scarcities, oppressive taxation, and 
bureaucratic oppressors. 

Britain’s foreign trade—the foundation of 
her economic existence—is being washed 
away. Even with the aid of billions of dol- 
lars from capitalist America she cannot set- 
tle her foreign debts except by the gradual 
extinction of her gold reserves. 

Her people have seen withering away those 
great freedoms for which Britons have fought 
through the centuries—freedom from sei- 
zures and searches without warrants, free- 
dom to work where and at what they choose, 
freedom to engage in business and to own 
property, freedom to work their privately 
owned farms as they choose. 

Let us look at the black record. The So- 
cialist government has operated at a loss 
the basic industries and services which it 
took over. At the end of 1948 it was pro- 
ducing coal at the rate of 7,000,000 tons a 
year less than the mines under private own- 
ership produced before the war, notwith- 
standing the expenditure by the Socialist 
government of over $170,000,000 on mechani- 
zation to increase output. The national coal 
board lost about $95,000,000 in 1947. By rais- 
ing the price of coal it managed to cover 
costs in 1948, but it is still in the red about 
$90,000,000 since it began operations. 

The miners, despite the fiction that they 
are now the owners of the mines, will not 
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produce as much for themselves as they pro- 
duced before the war for private owners. 
Around 84,000 miners a day fail to show up 
for work. 

The Government owns and has operated 
the overseas air-transport industry in the 
Atlantic area at a loss of $244 on every pas- 
senger carried. 

The railroads have been run at a consid- 
erable deficit. 

Of course, every loss sustained by the Gov- 
ernment on its enterprises must be paid 
through taxes taken from the people. There 
are no longer enough rich individuals to 
soak with any appreciable results. In fact, 
there are only 45 persons in England whose 
incomes after taxes exceed $24,000 a year, and 
only 35,000 with incomes between $8,000 
and $16,000. Hence, to pay the losses of 
Britain’s nationalized industries, everybody 
must be soaked, including the workers. 

We have heard a great deal about Britain’s 
achievement in providing homes for its work- 
ers. Actually, despite the Government’s free- 
handed spending on housing, it has provided 
only about 230,000 houses a year compared 
with 364,000 in each of the two prewar years. 

Britain’s exports have fallen off disas- 
trously. She can fix the prices her own peo- 
ple must pay, but she canont fix the prices 
to her foreign customers. In foreign markets 
she must meet the prices of her competitors. 
She cannot sell abroad goods whose prices 
must include the enormous taxes of the So- 
cialist government. 

This Socialist regime may be able to drag 
on as long as it receives free billions in aid 
from private-enterprise America. When that 
ceases—as it must—Britain will have to face 
the grim realities. If there is one prayer 
British Socialists should send up nightly it 
is that God will save America from drifting 
into socialism. 

The bait held out by the Socialists to the 
workers was the vision of a softer and more 
abundant life. But poverty has not been 
abolished; it has simply been distributed. 
A small minority have been benefited a little; 
the great majority have been greviously 
brought down. 

John Strachey, Minister of Food, boasted 
that the British people “are getting enough 
money to buy all the food they ought to 
have.” Here is the permitted ration: 1 
egg and a half a week, 3 ounces of butter, 
6 ounces of margarine, 1 ounce of lard, 1 
ounce of cheese, 1 ounce of bacon, 8 ounces 
of sugar, 6 ounces of meat, 2 ounces of corned 
beef. This is Socialist abundance 4 years 
after the war ended. 

The Socialists’ great boast concerns the 
social services they provide from the cradle 
to the grave. These begin before birth with 
prenatal care and cover medical care, hos- 
pitalization, old-age retirement payments, 
unemployment insurance, allowances for 
widows and for families in need. The allow- 
ances, however, are meager. But thin as they 
are, these social services, along with the losses 
on the nationalized industries and the cost 
of the bulging bureaucracy, are wrecking 
Britain’s enervated economic structure. 

Workers were led to believe that socialism 
would end wage slavery. But in fact the 
worker has now merely exchanged the old 
boss for a new one—a bureaucrat. The old 
boss might have been a tough fellow, but 
he usually was also a fairly decent human 
being. The boss now is a cold, impersonal, 
remote bureau. 

No decision can be made on the job without 
an immense amount of paper work that be- 
gins at the local office and moves snail-like 
through various local boards, subcouncils, 
regional boards, and other bureaucratic nests 
up to London, and finally back through the 
same succession of petty bureaus. 

Added to all this are the controls which are 
worse than they were during the war. Regu- 
lations and amended regulations pour from 
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the presses daily so voluminously that neither 
shopkeeper nor housewife can keep up with 
them. There were 30,000 prosecutions for 
infractions of the regulations in a single year. 

The Socialist leaders declared fervently 
they would never interfere with the right of 
British workingmen to choose their occupa- 
tions. But adequate supplies of labor and 
full effort by workmen have not been forth- 
coming in the industries the government 
wishes to stimulate, so the government had 
to enact a law which says that no man be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 50, or woman be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 40, can change oc- 
cupations at will. The Minister of Labor has 
the power to direct workers to the employ- 
ment he considers best for the national in- 
terest. This power has been exercised upon 
occasion, and men have been put in jail for 
resisting it. 

This ruthlessness extends to the farm. 
Over the farmer’s head hangs a threat per- 
haps more serious than that applied to the 
industrial worker. Farmers are paid large 
subsidies to produce what the government 
wants them to raise, but there is a regular 
inspection of every farm and a record kept 
of its produce. If the farmer falls short of 
what is expected of him the government can 
put a price upon his property, pay him for 
it, and put him off the farm, which then 
passes into the hands of a government man- 
ager. 

The British Socialist planners who have 
done these things are not wicked men; they 
simply believe they know how to run the 
economy of an entire nation. They have 
now discovered that this cannot be done 
without applying compulsions to labor and 
farmers as well as to owners of industries. 

One of the curses of this system is that 
nothing is called by an honest name. Words 
are used to deceive. Hateful practices, ab- 
horred for ages by a free people, are now 
identified by luminous words, while praise- 
worthy practices are ticketed with odious 
names. The man who works in a privately 
owned factory is a wage slave. Socialism 
itself is never called socialism—it is national 
planning. Thrift is a vice until the Govern- 
ment asks you to save and lend it money; 
then it becomes a virtue. 

Socialists say that the most diabolical 
crime against society is profit. Private in- 
dustry runs at a profit and uses that profit 
to expand its producing capacity. Govern- 
ment industry runs at a loss and taxes the 
substance of the people to pay for its in- 
efficiencies. Which is the greater crime 
against society? 

The British Socialists have been destroy- 
ing freedom. This was inevitable. Years 
ago it was prophesied that the Socialist state, 
uniting the functions of political ruler, land- 
lord and employer of the population, would 
result in tyranny. This is what happened 
in Russia. 

Today the British Socialist, faced with 
the problem of compelling citizens to com- 
ply with his plans, has turned to compul- 
sions. The Government has plenty of ma- 
chinery for this, since it now possesses credit, 
electric power, transportation, and fuel— 
without which no man can operate a busi- 
ness-—and can grant or withhold these. 

The citizen’s right to spend his income 
as he chooses is almost permanently abol- 
ished, since the government takes so much 
of it in taxes that most people have only 
enough left to cover the bare necessities of 
life. 

It would be possible to fill a book with 
accounts, amusing and terrifying, of the 
blunders of men who assume that they know 
how to plan the economy of an entire nation. 
In 1947 Emanuel Shinwell, then Minister 
of Fuel and Power, ordered all electricity 
used for power shut off in the extensive in- 
dustrial areas of London and the Midlands. 
This shut down 75 percent of British in- 
dustry. The reason given was the shortage 




































































of coal. It would last, said the Minister, 
only 2 or 3 days. But it actually lasted 3 
weeks, threw 2,000,000 people out of work and 
lost over $800,000,000 in desperately needeq 
export trade. 

Many predictions of the coal shortage had 
been made public. Why was no provision 
made against it by the Minister? 

In 1946 Shinwell had foreseen there Would 
be a coal shortage that year, so he suggested 
to Alfred Barnes, Minister of Transport, that 
1,200 locomotives be converted to oil to effect 
a saving in coal. (Oil, being imported, is far 
more expensive than coal, and if 1,200 loco- 
motives had been converted this policy 
would have cost about $16,000,000 a year 
more for fuel.) 

Barnes converted 93 locomotives to oil at 
a cost of $6,000,000. Then he inquired about 
getting oil—and discovered there was none 
to be had for this purpose. The British 
Transport Commission reversed the plan, 
Barnes and Shinwell now had on their hands 
93 locomotives for which there was no oil, 
so the 93 were converted back to coal. 

In January 1947 the great housing plan 
was proclaimed: the Government would 
build 250,000 houses that year. Brick, ce- 
ment, plumbing, nails, plaster, and other 
materials were ordered, and factories went 
to work to produce them. All this was well 
along when it was discovered that lumber 
could not be supplied for more than 60,000 
houses, and that there was not nearly enough 
labor for the program. In the meantime, 
all the other materials Were being furiously 
produced; mountains of bricks lay in brick- 
yards, innumerable materials were piling up. 

The great plan fell short by 190,000 
houses. , 

These are just a few samples. We can 
match such blunders among our American 
planners. When they occur, the critics point 
to the stupidity of the planners. But the 
fault lies rather in the fact that no one 
man or small group of men, no matter how 
brilliant, can ever hope to comprehend the 
vast amount of data and the innumerable 
conditions which would have to be grasped 
in order to make effective plans for a large 
industrial nation. It simply cannot be done. 

In taking over the railroads, the coal in- 
dustry and others, the Socialists bought the 
properties outright from the corporations 
and stockholders who owned them. They 
paid for them with British bonds paying 3 
percent interest. With each new industry it 
takes over, the Government adds another 
heavy obligation to its already crushing na- 
tional debt. The folly of this lies in the fact 
that under the old order the stockholders 
had no claim for any return on their invest- 
ment if the industry made no profit. But 
these bonds are now a fixed charge upon the 
Government, and it must pay interest on 
them whether the industry makes a profit or 
not. 

England is being taxed to death. For in- 
stance, a clerk with an income of $2,800 a 
year gets one deduction of $560, an additional 
deduction of $720 for his wife, and $480 for 
his two children. Total deductions: $1,760. 
This leaves $1,040 of his income subject to 
visible taxation. 


On the first $200 he pays 15 percent_-.. $30 
On the next $800 he pays 30 percent__.. 240 
On the next $40 he pays 45 percent_... 18 


— 
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A man with the same family and salary 
in the United States would pay $26 in visible 
taxes. 

If a worker goes to the pub for a glass of 
beer to forget his troubles, he pays a tax 
of 16 cents on the pint. Half of the 80 cents 
paid for a ticket to a movie goes to the 
Government. 

The dark realities of the condition created 
by this floundering Socialist regime have 
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prought more than one Socialist up with a 
jerk. Alfred Edwards, formerly a Socialist 
member of Parliament, declared: “I have 
spent years discoursing on the defects of 
the capitalist system. But we have seen the 
two systems side by side. The man who 
would still argue for socialism as the means 
of ridding our society of the defects of cap- 
italism is blind indeed. Socialism just does 
not work.” (Naturally he was promptly ex- 
pelled from the party.) 

In 1949 Lord Milverton, Labor whip in the 
House of Lords, renounced his party affilia- 
tion during the debate on steel. In a speech 
on the floor he declared, to quote the London 
Times, that “he had certain ideals and had 
thought the Labor Party could deliver the 
goods. He was now appalled at the type of 
goods which were being delivered. He 
thought he was participating in a crusade 
put found himself a camp-follower in a 
rake’s progress. The road on which they 
were traveling led to a precipice at the foot 
of which clearly emerged the totalitarian 
state.” 

This is the system of socialism we in the 
United States are being asked to imitate. 

We have seen what socialism means in 
Britain and the plan by which it was brought 
into effect and the consequences visited upon 
the British people. Do we have in America 
any movement comparable to the Fabian 
Socialist movement in Britain? And if s0, 
what is it doing, how is it progressing and 
what are its chances of success here? 

The answer is that we have precisely such 
a movement here; that it is making rapid 
strides; and that, unless it is soon arrested, 
nothing can prevent its extension here on 
the British model. 

Do not confuse the present Socialist move- 
ment in America with what we have known 
for so long as the Socialist Party. This party 
has reached a low estate in numbers and in 
growth. I am referring to an entirely differ- 
ent movement led by entirely different men 
and under wholly different banners. 

There are some persons who brand as 
socialism almost any intervention by the 
state into the economic system. Many im- 
agine that socialism means confiscation by 
the state of the whole economic apparatus 
of the Nation. These concepts are incorrect. 

As we have seen in Britain, modern social- 
ism means the assumption by the state of 
the responsibility and authority for the con- 
trol of the entire economic system. This 
does not mean that the state will take over 
every farm, mine, shop and factory. It will 
operate the great basic functions of credit, 
power, fuel, transportation and insurance. 
The rest of the economic system may be kept 
in private hands but must be operated ac- 
cording to plans made by the state and car- 
ried out under the supervision and compul- 
sions of government bureaus. 

This is the type of socialism with which 
America is now threatened. And just as it 
fastened itself on Britain by a movement that 
avoided calling itself Socialist, so it is being 
promoted in America by persons and organi- 
zations, that never use the word socialism. 
They call their system the planned economy. 
What that cunning label means is precisely 
oe same thing that is now in operation in 

ritain. 

The advocates of planning believe that the 
economic system must cease to be a free 
system and that the state, which under our 
System was forbidden to intervene in the 
management of industry, should be estab- 
lished as the master of industry with the 
power to make the plans for the whole 
economic system. 

Who are these mysterious American Fa- 
bians? What is their organization and who 
are their leaders? 

The crash of 1933 and the inauguration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt brought into Wash- 
n swarms of men and women with blue- 
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prints for the reconstruction of civilization 
upon every conceivable model. Such a mis- 
cellaneous menagerie of social philosophers 
had never before been gathered together. 

Because of the presence in positions of 
power of men like Wallace, Frankfurter, and 
Tugwell, streams of out-of-work or low- 
salaried Socialist professors and instructors, 
young lawyers, and economists flowed into 
nearly all the bureaus in Washington. As 
the bureaus increased in number, fresh 
hordes of Socialist doctrinaires, ranging from 
dark-red revolutionaries to mild-mannered 
pink reformers, multiplied in the Govern- 
ment. In time, the left-wingers floated to 
the top. 

The crack-up of 1938 and the rise in un- 
employment created the opportunity for a 
new type of radical who called himself an 
economic planner. This new form of hooded 
socialism gained immense ground. A man 
could espouse it without confessing himself 
a Socialist. Actually a great many of the 
men who were arguing for the planned econ- 
omy declared their purpose was to save 
capitalism. 

The theory of economic planning which 
Stuart Chase, George Soule, and others had 
been preaching for years rose into respecta- 
bility. This philosophy, newly equipped with 
glorious spending theories and magical pro- 
posals for practically endless Government 
borrowing, brought the school of planning 
into official favor. 

The first attempt to provide this idea with 
an organized propaganda machine was the 
formation of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee by labor leader Sidney Hillman in the 
1944 presidential campaign. In this com- 
mittee Socialists of every description—plan- 
ners and Communists by the thousands— 
were collected together. To reach various 
elements outside of labor Hillman formed the 
National Citizens Political Action Commit- 
tee. Intellectuals were formed into the In- 
dependent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, which included 
professors, writers, dramatists, actors, movie 
stars, lawyers, doctors, and editors. 

The Americans for Democratic Action was 
formed in January 1947. This organization 
has now become the spearhead and the cen- 
tral planning and propaganda machine of the 
national Socialist economic planners in this 
country. The basis of their program is in 
their statement of policy on March 2, 1948. 
It states that there are areas of the economy 
which cannot be controlled while in private 
hands. These may be dealt with in two ways. 
One is to have them taken over by coopera- 
tives operating under one of the Govern- 
ment agencies—the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, for instance. The other is 
complete public ownership. The rest of the 
economic system they will subject to national 
economic planning. 

They propose first a vigorous use of the 
power to tax and spend, in order to shape 
and control the economic system. They ad- 
vocate what they call “balanced production 
targets for the whole economy,” and say there 
must be “price, allocation, inventory, and 
credit controls.” Those and other trade 
phrases are actually a costume of words for 
socialism. What the planners intend to 
bring here is precisely what the Fabians 
brought to England. 

Americans for Democratic Action have 
brought together many of the most powerful 
figures in the three great labor groups; there, 
too, will be found most of the old New Deal 
planners. 

The ADA announces that it “is not a polit- 
ical party,” that “it works through estab- 
lished parties,” and that “its tools are edu- 
cation and political action.” It declares its 
intention of “telling the people the facts and 
what they can do about them; working in 
party primaries to nominate liberal candi- 
dates; campaigning for their election.” It 
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has spread through 48 States, with over 75 
full-fledged chapters and 100 student 
groups. 

Of course, it will offer, as in England, per- 
sonal benefits to various groups. At the 
moment it is putting its power behind a very 
important drive: socialized medicine. But 
it will never use the word socialism. That 
word will not emerge until the country is 
carried so far along the road that it can no 
longer be disguised from even the most 
ignorant. 

At every stage of this subject the Com- 
munist issue arises to confuse us. The 
Communist Party in the United States is a 
political organization, but is not a party in 
the sense in which we understand that term. 
It is a secret, conspiratorial brotherhood, en- 
gaged in wrecking the American system as a 
prelude to making this country into a Social- 
ist nation. (It is also the agent of a foreign 
power in carrying out the objectives of the 
Russian Government in this country, and to 
this extent it is organized treason.) 

In a left-wing gathering it would be dif- 
ficult to determine whether a given person 
is a Communist or a Socialist. They all be- 
lieve that the capitalist system must go. 
They are agreed that socialism in one form 
or another we must have, and on this plane 
all of them—Communists and Socialist plan- 
ners—must be grouped together as enemies 
of our traditional American system. 

Communist Party members favor anything 
which will tend to wreck our private-enter- 
prise system. For instance, they know that 
nothing will wreck it more quickly and more 
surely than extravagant spending and the ac- 
cumulation of public debt. They are, there- 
fore, for any program that will pile new tons 
of debt on the Nation. Our less-intelligent 
Socialist reformers, who know little about 
economics and despise its lessons, support 
public spending because the effects are im- 
mediately pleasant and because they have 
been persuaded by a new school of so-called 
economists that it is a sound policy. 

The Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities has compiled a list of 
1,160 organizations and movements brought 
into existence by the American Communist 
Party to promote all sorts of seemingly laud- 
able social objectives. Until the war ended, 
you would find in these “front” organizations 
the names of most of those men and women 
who have been prominent in Socialist ac- 
tivities. 

My point is that there is no need to make 
a fine point of the distinction between Com- 
munists and Socialist planners. They have 
been good soldiers together, marching in 
the cause of wrecking the American capi- 
talist society in favor of socialism. They 
have penetrated labor unions, professional 
groups, teacher organizations, political 
bodies, religious bodies, racial groups. They 
are doing a job together upon the minds of 
the American people, creating in us a mood 
of frustration and despair about our tradi- 
tional way of life. They paint a vicious pic- 
ture of America which makes this country 
seem rotten with poverty and injustice. 
They proclaim that there is no prospect 
before us except to follow the “democracies” 
of Europe and throw ourselves into the arms 
of the planners. 

Since the war ended and the terrible truth 
about Communist Russia has been revealed, 
it has become the fashion to be anti-Com- 
munist. But behind that anti-Communist 
label you can be a Socialist planner. As 
we look around for the real enemy who must 
be kept constantly in sight and kept ruth- 
lessly out of positions of power where he can 
do his work of destruction, we need be in no 
doubt about that enemy. He is the Socialist 
planner. 

In 1936 John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman and 
David Dubinsky, in a deal with President 
Roosevelt, put their unions and the CiO 
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into politics and gave Roosevelt $500,000 for 
his campaign fund in return for certain 
pledges from him.? One of the byproducts 
of this deal was the delivery of the unions 
into the hands of the radical labor politi- 
cians, who wanted control of the officers, 
funds, and educational machinery of the 
unions. This propaganda apparatus they 
proceeded to use upon their own members. 

They have brought to bear upon the minds 
of the rank and file vigorous propaganda 
pressure for all sorts of blessings which are 
to come from a benevolent Government— 
guaranties of perpetual employment, end- 
less prosperity, and Government responsi- 
bility for the welfare,of every worker. These 
are what might be called the first steps in 
a Socialist program, after which follow such 
things as socialized medicine and endless 
Government spending to provide employ- 
ment at constantly rising wages and prices. 

The immense, powerful, well-financed 
propaganda apparatus of the unions is now 
at the service of the Socialist planner. 

The Democratic Party is at the Socialist 
planners’ mercy in precisely the way the 
British Liberal Party became the prisoner 
of the British Labor Party. Through third 
parties in New York State the Socialist 
planners have the margin of votes which can 
spell victory or defeat for the Democrats; 
therefore, that party must subscribe to their 
demands. The next probiem is to crack the 
Democratic South, and the planners now 
have elaborate plans for this job. Mean- 
time, they propagandize through the schools, 
the press, the theater, the movies, and 
strangest of all, through the churches. 

I have tried to make it clear that our 
American system is being destroyed by groups 
united in the design of luring this country 
into a Socialist system on the British model. 
The Communist would like to ruin the 
American system by clubbing it over the 
head. The Socialist planner does it by slow 
poison. Both types of assassin are at work 
here now, but the latter is by far the more 
dangerous. And their campaign is suc- 
ceeding. 

Just how far have the planners advanced 
their program for socializing this country? 

For one thing, our Government now has 
almost as large a control over our private 
banking system as England has over its 
banks. It has not yet the power to decide 
what types of loans may be made to private 
in ‘ustry, but is geared now to assume that 
power with only a slight alteration in the 
set-up. It would then possess the power of 
life and death over every industry. 

The Government itself has moved into the 
business of banking, including money lend- 
ing, upon an astonishing scale, through a 
large number of major lending agencies 
whose loans and investments total $6,575,- 
000,000, while the private banking system is 
at the Government’s mercy because the Gov- 
ernment is no'v the bank’s biggest borrower 
and most powerful customer. 

Next to credit, tr> most important key 
economic weapon is electric power. Our 
Federal Government’s authority to engage in 
flood and navigation control has been seized 
on as a pretext for engaging in the manu- 
facture of electrical power. The public has 


1In his new book, John L. Lewis, An Un- 
authorized Biography, Saul Alinsky quotes 
Mr. Lewis as saying this to him personally: 

“The United Mine Workers and the CIO 
paid cash on the barrel for every piece of 
legislation we have gotten. It is common 
knowledge that we spent approximately three 
quarters of a million doliars in the 1936 
campaign. And you might be interested to 


know that the $500,000 direct contribution 
wasn't my price but was the figure named 
by the White House, and I was given approxi- 
mately 48 hours to get that money.” 


little conception of the extent to which our 
Government has penetrated that industry. 

Up to now the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA’ has been the largest entry into that 
field. But President Truman has sent to 
Congress a demand for an extensive project 
on the Columbia River which would embrace 
river systems draining Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and western Montana. There are 16 
other similar power projects. This is just 
the beginning of a program which is in- 
tended to cover America, take the power 
industry out of private hands and put it 
into the hands of the Government. 

While Government power systems are to a 
great degree free of taxes and of interest 
charges on investment, amounting to count- 
less millions a year, and are permitted book- 
keeping practices which would land a private 
utility official in jail, the privately owned 
power companies are weighed down by every 
form of Government shackles. Private 
power systems must run at a profit or die. 
The Federal power systems run at losses 
while loudly claiming fictitious profits. 

The Socialist planners believe they have 
the private power systems on the run. The 
total capacity of the private systems now is 
45,000,000 kilowatts. Present Government 
plans call for Government plants generating 
41,000,000 kilowatts. It is all being done in 
the name of reclamation and flood control. 
Little will be said about power, but the drive 
is to socialize the power industry. 

Another project now heavily pressed by 
the Socialist planners is socialized medicine. 
It is called health insurance. The plan, 
which ostensibly came from Oscar R. Ewing, 
head of the Federal Security Agency, calls 
for an increase, with Federal aid, of the 
number of hospitals, doctors and nurses, and 
dentists, along with what he calls compulso- 
ry health insurance. This plan is similar to 
Britain’s. Under it, all employers and their 
employees would be taxed at the pay-roll 
window for medical care. 

The proponents of this scheme had the 
effrontery to call it free medical care. Of 
course it is not. It will be paid for by taxes 
from everyone’s pocket. 

It is important to remember that, while 
each of these proposals—Federal invasion of 
banking, Federal invasion of electrical power 
and socialized medicine—is promoted as if 
it were just a single reform unrelated to all 
the others, the fact is that each is intended 
to liquidate some sector of the private-enter- 
prise system and expand the area of social- 
ism. 

The President has announced his wish to 
have authority from Congress to build ad- 
ditional steel mills because he believed the 
private steel industry was not producing 
enough steel. He was egged on to this by 
his Socialist labor-leader supporters, who 
are eager for the Government to get started 
on this course. 

Congressman BRENT SPENCE, of Kentucky, 
has proposed a law called the Spence Act 
which would authorize the Government to 
use vast powers under certain conditions. 
These powers are stated in such broad terms 
that the President can use them whenever 
it suits his purposes, and under the plan he 
is to be the sole judge of whether or not the 
conditions exist. 

If this act becomes law the President can 
decide how much ought to be produced of 
any essential commodivy, and make up a 
national production budget which industry 
will be directed to meet under Government 
plans and compulsions. He can order new 
factories constructed. He may set up pri- 
orities and allocations of materials. 

Manufacturers would have to get permis- 
sion to buy materials, and a bureau would 
decide in what order and in what quantity 
each would get it. Here is the power of life 
and death over industrial enterprise. He can 
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establish maximum prices on materials or 
facilities. Here is the beginning of the end 
of the price system without which a private. 
enterprise economy cannot possibly exist, 
And he may make such inspection of the 
books, records, and premises or property of 
any person and make such investigations as 
may be necessary to the enforcement or ad- 
ministration of this act. Here is the power 
of seizure and search upon a hitherto un- 
imagined scale. : 

This is the planned economy so far as 
industry is concerned. If this law were en- 
acted, our country would be further along 
the road to the Socialist-planned economy 
than Britain was 3 years ago. 

What appears in this Spence Act, of course, 
is only one part of the scheme. Another 
Federal administration approach to the 
planned economy is the Brannan pian, spon- 
sored by Secretary of Agriculture Charles F, 
Brannan. 

The Government has been pegging prices 
of some crops to provide high prices for 
farmers, but the harassed housewife has been 
crying out in anguish. To meet this situa- 
tion the Government has invented an in- 
credible scheme. 

There would be no more Government peg- 
ging of farm prices. The farmer is to sell 
his produce in the open market at whatever 
prices he can get. This gives the housewife 
the benefit of a low price. The other prong 
of the scheme is to give the farmer his same 
old high prices by a subterfuge. A price 
level for produce will be fixed; then the Gov- 
ernment will pay the farmer the difference 
between the price at which he sells his crop 
and the price which the Government guar- 
antees him. 

For instance, if the guaranteed price on 
his crop were fixed at $2,000 and it brought 
in the open market only $1,500, the Govern- 
ment would pay him the remaining $500 
The farmer would thus be paid for one part 
of his crop by the consumer and for the other 
part by the Government. But, of course, 
the consumer would really pay it all, and 
the part paid indirectly to the farmer through 
the Government in taxes would bear the 
additional charge of the salaries of bureau- 
crats needed to run this show. 

Secretary Brannan has thus far refused to 
estimate the cost of his scheme, but others 
have indicated it might run from five to ten 
billion dollars a year in additional taxes. 

From these Spence and Brannan proposals 
we may form a picture of the society into 
which we are being tempted by the bait of 
Government planning and spending. These 
are not schemes which may at some distant 
day appear as a program of government. 
They are the program of the present Gov- 
ernment, and have been announced as such, 

From it all emerges the spectacle of a s0- 
ciety in which the Government makes itself 
responsible for the security of every citizen 
from the cradle to the grave, and for the op- 
eration of the entire machinery of business 
and farming. The ultimate aim, of course, is 
to control banks, transportation, power, coal, 
iron and steel, and the entire business of in- 
surance. The rest of the system will be op- 
erated by private owners, following plans 
made by the Government under broad powers 
and a multitude of planning and enforce- 
ment bureaus. This corresponds in every es- 
sential respect to the system which is now 
wrecking Great Britain. And this is what we 
will have here if the men now in power in 
our Government are permitted to have their 
way. 

This, then, is the road we are traveling. 
It is the road to socialism. And we will con- 
tinue to travel it until Americans realize this 
and take vigorous measures to halt the jour- 
ney and to reverse it. 

One of the first things those opposed to 
this socialistic program must do is to rid 
themselves of the moral intimidation which 








has been imposed on their minds. In the 
debate around this problem, the American 
system has been painted as something wick- 
ed, bungling, even brutal, while the planned 
new world of the future will be filled with 
sweetness, light, and plenty. The very word 
“profit” has been endowed with the most sin- 
ister implications, 

But it is not a choice between a perfect 
system called socialism and an imperfect 
system called capitalism. It is a choice be- 
tween two human systems both of which will 
inevitably have their imperfections because 
they are human. But the Socialist planners 
do not concede this. Capitalism they pre- 
sent to us only in terms of its defects. But 
socialism is painted only in terms of the 
wonderful things it is going to do someday, 

But we do not have to rely on the promises 
any longer. Socialism in various forms has 
had plenty of trial. Russia is a Socialist 
country, though the Socialists would like to 
escape that fact. The old Socialists who first 
lifted the torch in Russia talked of the perfect 
day of the free life which they would bring. 
No one arraigned tyranny more vigorously 
than Lenin. But when they set their ideal 
into motion it rushed along to its inevitable 
end—tyranny, the most terrible tyranny in 
history. 

The old Socialists, with their luminous 
dreams, got power in Germany after World 
War I and operated a society not greatly dif- 
ferent from that now in effect in England— 
partially nationalized and partially planned. 
It ended in fascism and Hitler, for the line 
between fascism and Fabian socialism is very 
thin. Fabian socialism is the dream. Fas- 
cism is socialism plus the inevitable dictator. 

In Italy, Socialists of various schools dom- 
inated the political life with the same results 
as in Germany, and that, too, ended in 
fascism and Mussolini. 

Now Britain makes the experiment, blown- 
up with promises of freedom. But already 
she has got around to the ways of the tyrant. 
She asserts over the worker the right to say 
where he shall or shall not work. She asserts 
the right to throw the farmer who does not 
meet her directives off his farm. And this 
British experiment would collapse tomorrow 
if the strong arm of American capitalism 
were withdrawn from its support. Indeed it 
is collapsing now even with that powerful 
arm around it. 

On the other hand, the greatest and most 
efficient producing machine in the world is 
in this country. This did not happen by 
accident. It is the result of the soil of free- 
dom in which it grew. 

The road we are traveling is sufficiently 
clear. We cannot delude ourselves with the 
expectation that we may go a little way fur- 
ther and then stop in the belief that we can 
combine socialism and capitalism and pre- 
serve the best features of each. The very first 
hard and cold fact we must face is that these 
two systems cannot live together in the same 
society. 

If we keep on the way we are going, nothing 
can save the capitalist sector of our economy 
from extinction, because it will inevitably 
be called upon to pay the cost of operating 
its own sector and the greater portion, if 
not all, of the cost of operating the Socialist 
sector, In the United States the few Gov- 
ernment-operated industries we have are 
Operated at a loss. Private industry must 
produce the income out of which the losses 
of these Government industries are paid, 
— the attendant costs of Government as 

> must arrest the course of the social 
di e that is destroying us and set our 
hands to the hard task of lifting up and 
revivifying our shattered system of free 
enterprise. If we do not, we shall go on 
stumbling down the path along which Eu- 
Tope has slipped. 
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It is not possible to lay down a program 
in detail for checking and reversing our 
direction. And it is not necessary. What is 
necessary is to see clearly the general princi- 
ples which must govern our effort. These I 
shall now attempt to enumerate as briefly 
as possible. 

We must put human freedom as the first 
of our demands. There can be no security 
in a nation without freedom. Let us work 
to make our country a more bountiful home 
for all to live in, but the first and indispensa- 
ble test of every plan must be whether it will 
impair our freedom. A better life for all, 
yes—but not at the expense of our liberties. 

We must stop apologizing for our capital- 
ist society. It has made us strong, and has 
provided us the highest standard of living in 
world history. 

Not one more step into socialism. There 
is, of course, much to be done to repair all 
the damage already done to our system by the 
advocates of socialistic measures, but the first 
militant maneuver must be to hold the line 
for the American way. 

Get rid of compromising leaders. Let us 
put a mark upon every man in public life 
who is willing to surrender further. 

We must recognize that we are in a social 
war, and that we must fight it as such. Our 
enemies have managed to capture many of 
the instrumentalities of the classroom, the 
platform, the pulpit, the movies, and the 
radio upOn an amazing scale, and to use them 
not for their traditional purposes but to 
carry on an attack upon the minds of the 
American people. 

We must put an end to the orgy of spend- 
ing that is rapidly bankrupting the Nation. 
Among the most critical conditions that 
menace us are the fantastic commitments 
for spending countless billions and the 
crushing weight of our national debt upon 
our economic system. From July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1949—President Truman's years 
in power—he spent (184,000,000,000. This is 
$30,000,000,000 more than was spent by this 
Government in all the 147 years of its exist- 
ence from George Washington to the end of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first administration. 
We must not permit one more cent for any 
purpose beyond our present commitments. 

We must stop planning for socialism and 
begin planning to make our free system of 
private enterprise operate at its fullest ca- 
pacity. Since 1933 the Government has 
waged relentless war upon the capitalist 
system, at first ignorantly, but recently 
with a definite design to cripple and destroy 
it. The man who runs a business has been 
pilloried as a criminal, and the Government 
has taken measures to prevent him from ac- 
cumulating those savings which make expan- 
sion possible. It has held him up to public 
scorn and hatred. It has taxed away his 
savings, and it has so choked the streams 
through which savings flow into investment 
that our system is wilting away. 


Our system is in an appaling mess now, . 


what with the public debt, the confiscatory 
taxes which draw the blood from its very 
veins, Government intrusions, and the 
threats of ultimate extinction that are tak- 
ing ever more terrifying shape. The task 
calls for patriotism and courage; it must not 
be delayed another day. 

We must set about rebuilding in its integ- 
rity our republican system of government. 
We cannot depend on any political party to 
save us. We must build a mass organiza- 
tion outside the parties so powerful that all 
parties will be compelled to yield to its 
demands. Our forefathers gave to the world 
the subiime example of statesmen who cast 
off the tyrant state and built up the sover- 
eign people, unleashing the energies of free 
men. It was this historic experiment which 
set off the astonishing surge of human energy 
that created here such abundance and free- 
dom as the world has never known, 
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The task before us is clear. For our 
principles of action we must go back to 
our Constitution, to our Declaration of In- 
dependence, to our history and to the ex- 
ample set by our national fathers. We must 
begin now to dismantle the tyrant state in 
America and to build up once again the 
energies of a free people. 





Address of Hon. Knox T. Hutchinson, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 





REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by the 
Honorable Knox T. Hutchinson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, a Tennessee 
farmer, made at a luncheon meeting in 
Minneapolis, Minn., today. 

I am particularly happy to have the 
opportunity to submit this talk through 
the courtesy of Mr. Hutchinson and Rep- 
resentative Pat Sutton, of Tennessee. 
This talk in my home city, which I am 
honored to represent in Congress, brings 
to mind that my constituency is com- 
posed partly of five rural counties made 
up .of agricuiture and agricultural com- 
munities, and Minneapolis made up 
largely of industrial workers. 

These people are the very heart of 
America and it is for them that the pro- 
gram laid down by Mr. Hutchinson is 
timely. 

The address is as follows: 

Let’s TALK FACtTs 


I feel honored, indeed, to have a part in 
this program. 

The influence of the Farm Forum has wid- 
ened year by year until it is now a most val- 
uable source of information and mutual un- 
derstanding. I congratulate the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and all the other or- 
ganizations and individuals responsible for 
setting up this annual event and keNping it 
going. 

It’s a healthy thing when representatives 
of the important branches of our economy 
get together, talk together, and arrive at a 
better appreciation of the fact that the only 
Way we can go forward is to go forward to- 
gether. So I appreciate this opportunity to 
come out here to talk facts about agriculture. 

And I’m going to do just that—talk facts. 

It seems to me that this year’s meeting is 
of special moment. Highly desirable as fact- 
facing is at all times, it becomes absolutely 
vital in such a situation as we now face. 

Can anyone look with complacency upon 
the world today? 

Was there ever greater need for world peace 
than now? 

We have seen what block-buster bombs can 
do. We have had a glimpse of what primitive 
atom bombs can destroy. But we can only 
imagine the horrors that might accompany 
the unleashing of the H-bomb. 

Was there ever greater need for national 
prosperity than now? 

We have seen what depression can do. We 
have seen how depression can focus our eyes 
upon ourselves and make us blind to growing 
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dangers from abroad. But we can only im- 
agine the cost and chaos and the threat to 
our very civilization that might follow from 
depression now. 

The recent course of world history reminds 
me of those tube-shaped toys that one can 
look into and see a pattern of colored glass; 
and whenever you turn the tube the glass 
pieces at the bottom are rearranged and 
form a new pattern. 

Throughout human history the world has 
been like one of those tubes. But whereas 
in other ages the tube of world events turned 
slowly, now it spins rapidly—and always more 
rapidly. 

It took human imgenuity all the ages of 
man’s existence until about three-quarters 
of a century ago to make an electric light; 
now there are billions of them. 

It took all the ages of human existence 
until 57 years ago to make an auto; last year 
this Nation alone produced them by the 
millions. 

It took all the ages of existence until 1903 
to make and fly a mechanical airplane; now 
scientists make plans concerning flying by 
rocket to the moon. 

Never have the processes of change been as 
breath-takingly quick as now. 

How long has man inhabited the earth? 
The most conservative estimate says thou- 
sands of years. Others say millions. Wheth- 
er the answer is actually thousands or mil- 
lions, in all the history of his existence until 
this past century the top speed at which man 
could travel was no faster than a horse could 
gallop—something less than 40 miles an hour 
even for a Man 0’ War. There was safety in 
distance in those days. 

But in less than one century man has 
stepped up his speed of movement to 500, 
600, 700 miles an hour—faster even than 
sound itself. There is no longer safety in 
distance. That is one reason for the emer- 
gency today. 

Change! It is rapid change that creates 
emergencies—and the world is changing now 
as never before. We are more interdependent 
now than ever before. We are less able to live 
our own lives or mind our own businesses. 
We are all tied together by the complexity of 
modern life—and that is why this kind of 
meeting with the understanding of our mu- 
tual interdependence that it promotes is so 
immensely valuable. 

We cannot face the future with confidence 
unless we understand the issues and are 
prepared to make the continual adjustments 
demanded by the fantastic pace of world 
change. 

Other nations have looked to our democ- 
racy with faith in our ability to meet our 
changing international responsibilities and 
to solve our changing domestic problems. We 
dare not permit that faith to be uprooted. 

The old idea that there’s plenty of time to 
make adjustments tomorrow contains the 
germ of our own destruction. 

Tomorrow might not be time enough to 
do all that needs to be done to preserve our 
national strength. 

That is why the Secretary of Agriculture 
has been doing his best to impress upon the 
people our grave need for an improved farm 
program—not tomorrow but now. 

That is the real reason I am here today. 

To face the future we need a strong econ- 
omy. But we cannot have a strong economy 
without a strong agriculture. Our farms 
supply the basic raw materials for industries 
that produce one-third of all our manufac- 
tured products. Roughly half the money 
the American people spend for commodities 
and services goes for products that originate 
on farms. And approximately two out of 
five working persons in the United States 
are employed either in agriculture, or in 
handling and selling agricultural products, 
or in producing and selling goods and serv- 
ices to farm people. Again and again the 
economic history of our Nation demon- 


strates the importance of farmer buying 
power to national prosperity. 

To face the future we must be a strong 
people. But we shall not be a strong people 
without a strong agriculture. The health and 
vigor of any people depend largely upon an 
adequate well-balanced diet. In the 1930's 
when agriculture was weak and our whole 
economy was struggling out of depression, it 
was estimated that only one city family in 
four had a good diet. Many of the American 
people were existing on a bread and potato 
diet. They could not afford enough meat, 
milk, eggs, fruits, and vegetables. And 
farmers couldn’t afford to produce enough 
of these foods. 

The Nation paid for that in the number 
of young men rejected for military service. 
It paid in absenteeism and lessened effi- 
ciency in the factories and mines. 

In recent years diets have improved great- 
ly. As the people found more food money 
in their pockets, they could afford to buy 
more meat, milk, and other protective foods. 
And farmers could afford to produce more of 
these foods—and they did. 

To face the future we need a strong de- 
fense. But in the long run we cannot have 
a stronge defense without a strong agricul- 
ture. This is more than ever true in an age 
wherein wars are waged and won by the 
nation with the better machinery. 

If a strong agriculture is so vital to our 
economy, our defense, and the health and 
vigor of our people, we should be foolish 
indeed if we did not ask ourselves: What is 
the condition of our agriculture? Wherein 
is it strong, and wherein weak? 

American agriculture is stronger than ever 
before in its ability to produce. 

A century and a quarter ago, one person 
engaged in farming was able to provide for 
himself and three and a half other persons. 
Today the person engaged in agriculture pro- 
vides, on the average, for himself and 1314 
other persons. That’s a long-range measure 
of our agricultural progress. 

But we have ample evidence of increasing 
farm productivity in the short range, also. 
In the past 10 years, American farmers have 
set six new all-time production records. In 
1948, despite some 9 percent fewer farm 
workers, our agriculture turned out about 
40 percent more food and fiber than before 
the war. Last year, the all-time record of 
1948 was equalled. 

We have profited immensely by long years 
of research. Hybrid seed, improved varieties, 
electric power, and tractors and other equip- 
ment have made it possible for farmers to 
take advantage of a break in bad weather to 
put in and harvest big crops where 15 years 
ago crop failures would have resulted. 

Pest-control chemicals—DDT and 2,4-D for 
example—and the increased use of fertilizer 
have remarkably stepped up yields of some 
crops. 

Improved methods of breeding and feeding 


“livestock, better soil management, and the 


ever-widening use of machines and electric 
power have given farmers a new control over 
production, 

Many agricultural scientists say that we are 
only at the beginning of progress, and that, 
in the field of hybrid vigor, for example, we 
have only »enetrated the fringe of things to 
come. 

Obviously, then, so far as ability to pro- 
duce for the needs of our people and our 
economy is concerned, agriculture is strong 
and healthy. I cite that as a plain fact. 

In a free economy, however, ability to pro- 
duce is not enough. Farmers have to be able 
to market what they produce, or eventually 
they will find themselves burning their corn 
for fuel as they did in 1932, 

Farm capacity to produce is outrunning 
population. Production is up 40 percent 
since prewar, but population has increased 
approximately 15 percent. 
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For a time, it appeared that the gap would 
be made up by increased per capita consump. 
tion. In 1946 our people consumed 19 per. 
cent more food per person than they had in 
1935-39. But consumption has fallen off 
since 1946 and last year it was only 11 per- 
cent above the prewar average. 

Partly as the result of this decline in per 
capita consumption, farmers are running into 
sharp price and income difficulties. Feed 
grains and hay have dropped almost one- 
half; food grains and meat animals about a 
third. Prices received by farmers have 
dropped nearly 25 percent from their post- 
war peak. The prices farmers pay, however, 
have come down only 5 percent. 

Even though agriculture is producing at 
a record level, farm net income has been 
greatly lowered by falling farm prices. In 
1917, farm net income totaled nearly $18,- 
000,000,000. This year it may fall below 
twelve billion—a drop of one-third in 3 years, 

Economically, therefore, agriculture is ex- 
tremely vulnerable. I cite that as another 
plain fact. 

We must all realize that farming is un- 
like most other industries. Some people 
try to compare agriculture with the auto 
industry, or the steel industry, and they 
cannot see why farmers are unable to pro- 
tect themselves against economic pressure 
as many businessmen are able to do, 

But even if farmers could adjust their 
production and prices with their eyes on 
the largest possible amount of profits, would 
the people want them to do so? Could we, 
under these circumstances, depend upon 
abundant production of food and fiber— 
when the events of our economic history 
plainly show that farmers get a consider- 
ably better return from producing a little 
less than enough to meet demand than they 
do for producing a little more than enough? 

Do we want to take a chance on too little 
food? Suppose farmers had been able to 
cut back their production to 12 percent 
of capacity as the steel industry did in the 
early thirties? Suppose farmers in 1932 had 
cut their output down to about one-quarter 
of the 1929 level—as auto manufacturers 
did when they reduced the number of cars 
produced from about 5,500,000 in 1929 to 
less than 1,500,000 in 1932? We can get 
along for quite a while on old steel and old 
cars—but we can’t get very far without a 
continual supply of food. 

In actual fact, the individual farmer has 
almost no control over the price of his prod- 
ucts. He competes for a market against 
nearly six million other farmers. He can- 
not by himself adjust production to demand, 
because his production is a drop in the 
bucket. Moreover, once his crop is in, how 
big it will be depends upon the rain and 
the sun—so that he cannot even control 
his own production. He sells in the market 
for what he can get—unless he has the back- 
ing of some kind of national farm program 
to give him a little of the protection and 
freedom of choice that other business peo- 
ple are able to provide for themselves be- 
cause of the control they exercise over out- 
put and prices. 

If agriculture is to achieve economic sta- 
bility, it requires an effective national farm 
program. I cite that as another fact. 

In much of the agricultural legislation that 
has been enacted in the past two decades you 
will find this basic idea that programs are 
needed to make agriculture economically 
more stable. 

This was a basic element in the agricul- 
tural adjustment programs of 1933 and after. 

It was basic in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. 

It was a reason for the Steagall amend- 
ment which guaranteed price supports on 
many farm commodities during the war and 
for a period afterwards. 

I believe it is fairly obvious now that the 
American people have accepted the philos- 



































ophy that if agriculture produces abun- 
dantly for the needs of the Nation, farmers 


should not be left completely to the mercy of 
the market place. 
Acriculture deserves—and the Nation 
eeds—a farm program. Most of us agree on 
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tl The question is: What kind of farm 
program will best serve farmers and all our 
yeople? 

' For almost a year this question has been 
hotly debated. The debate began when Sec- 
retary Brannan, at the request of Congress, 
presented to the agriculture committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
certain recommendations for improving the 
national farm price support structure. 

Nothing in recent years that has been pro- 
posed for agriculture has created so much 
discussion—and I might add, so much heat. 

What did the Secretary propose that caused 
all this furore? 

Some new and radical departure from tra- 
ditional American procedure? No, there is 
nothing new in his recommendations. The 
are on the contrary, the logical developmen 
of the price support programs that began in 
the thirties. He sought only to apply farm 
price supports to the needs of producers and 
consumers in our present postwar economy. 

There are four principal points in the pro- 
posals which Secretary Brannan recom- 
mended on behalf of the administration. 

1. We start from the premise that farm 
buying power must be maintained at a rea- 
sonable level or the entire economy will 
suffer. We seek as an objective such prices 
as will return to farmers as much buying 
power as they had in a recent, movable 10- 
year period. 

2. Instead of supporting the prices of only 
the so-called basic commodities—cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, peanuts, and rice which 
bring in only about one-fourth of all farm 
income—we would support (besides cotton, 
corn, wheat, and tobacco) milk, eggs, chick- 
ens, beef cattle, hogs, and lambs, This 
would provide support on about three-quar- 
ters of all farm income, 

3. To present methods of support, which 
work well for storable crops, we would add 
the method of direct payments to producers 
when supporting such nonstorable crops as 
milk, meat, and poultry products. Instead 
of keeping the prices of perishables at an 
artificially high level through Government 
purchases, we would let perishables seek a 
supply-and-demand price. Consumers would 
then have the benefit of the entire supplies 
of meat, milk, and poultry products—and at 
& market price that would encourage con- 
sumption. Instead of buying nonstorable 
commodities and withdrawing them from the 
market—instead of being forced to get rid 
of these nonstorables in uneconomic ways 
as We are now doing with potatoes—we would 
use this purchase money to make payments 
directly to producers. The amount of the 
payment would be the difference between 
the average market price and the support 
level. 

4. Price support would be subject to cer- 
tain conditions. Wherever possible, observ- 
ance of good land-use and conservation prac- 
tices would be required. If supplies of a 
commodity made marketing quotas neces- 
sary, the support program for the commodity 
would depend upon acceptance of the quo- 
tas 


Finally, we feel that price supports should 
provide financial encouragement for opera- 
tors of family-size farms, but not for the 
continued development of extremely large- 
Scale, industrialized farming which concen- 
trates farm land in fewer and fewer hands. 
Therefore it has been proposed that supports 
be limited to about that amount of produc- 
tion which is available for sale from our 
largest family farms. 

Those are the proposals. 

There is nothing new, nothing shocking, 


et without precedent in any one of 
iem, 
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For many years farm leaders and farm 
organizations have claimed that they stand 
for a fair share of the national income for 
farmers. 

Farmers surely do not have a fair share of 
the national income now. In 1948 the total 
per capita income of people on farms was 
only about 60 percent as large as the per 
capita income of nonfarm persons. In 1949 
the per capita income of persons on farms— 
and this includes income from all sources, 
mind you—was only $763 per person, com- 
pared with $1,555, more than twice as much, 
for nonfarm persons. 

If the 1949 trend of farm and nonfarm 
income continues, farm people this year will 
have less than $40 of income for every $100 
that nonfarm persons have. 

When we restrict our consideration to 
income from farm sources alone, the picture 
is even worse. Farmers and their families 
constitute nearly one-fifth of the population. 
This year it is estimated that their farm 
income may be less than one-fourteenth of 
the national income. 

This is not a theory. This is the hard fact 
of what is now taking place under present 
price-support legislation. 

I mentioned before that farm prices have 
already fallen to a point one-fourth below 
their postwar peak—and they are still going 
down. Prices of feed grains and hay are 
down 47 percent. Farm net income this year 
is expected to be about one-third below the 
income of 3 years ago. 

I repeat these facts because they show so 
clearly that present price-support legislation 
is not adequately supporting. 

If we accept the objective of an equitable 
share of the national income for agriculture, 
let’s be consistent when we come up against 
facts. 

The administration takes the position that 
farmers are entitled to a fair return and 
that price supports are a positive mechanism 
to help them attain it. From the Secre- 
tary’s viewpoint, price supports are not 
merely a system of protection against bank- 
ruptcy. They are not a stop-loss mecha- 
nism. We are not seeking merely to assure 
agriculture 60 or 75 percent of the parity 
price of a few commodities. 

We are working toward a fair share of the 
national income for agriculture, because that 
is vital to the Nation in the emergency 
situation it faces today. 

Let’s see what kind of protection the pres- 
ent legislation provides. For some com- 
modities the lower level of support is 60 
percent of parity. For most commodities 
assured of support, the lower level would 
eventually become 75 percent of parity. 
But some of.the most important commodi- 
ties—meat and eggs, for example—are not 
assured of support at all. 

Is 60 percent of parity adequate protection 
against unreasonable price declines? Is 75 
percent adequate protection? 

In 1932 all farm prices averaged 59 per- 
cent of parity, as it is figured today. 

From 1930 to 1934, farm prices averaged 
69 percent of parity—and as Secretary 
Brannan pointed out recently, three-fourths 
of a million farmers lost their farms. In 
1939, farm prices averaged 80 percent of 
parity. And still every major farm organi- 
gation in the country felt that 80 percent of 
parity was not enough. 

Let’s face the facts. The scale of support 
provided in the present legislation just does 
not do the job of protecting agriculture’s 
right to a fair income. 

In view of this obvious fact, why do some 
farm spokesmen cling so tenaciously to the 
present law? Why do they advance such 
emotional arguments against the adminis- 
tration’s recommendations for improvement? 

I want to say that it makes me more sad 
than angry when I see the cuttlefish ap- 
proach that some of those who oppose the 
administration proposals are using. 
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It makes me wonder about their sincerity 
when I hear wild assertions that these pro- 
posals threaten the independence and integ- 
rity of the American farmer. 

I have more confidence in the American 
farmer. 

I know how jealous he is of his freedom, 
and I know also that he is far too intelligent 
to be fooled by this obvious smoke screen. 

There is not one bit more regimentation 
asked cor implied in the administration rec- 
ommendations than is already existirg in the 
present legislation—or than has been on the 
books for the past 12 years. That’s another 
plain fact. 

As for the squeamishness which some pso- 
ple profess about accepting a subsidy, what 
is this but another instance of the cuttle- 
fish approach? Price supports under any 
guise are a subsidy. Let’s face it. But is 
it wrong for the farmer to accept a price- 
support subsidy for producing the most es- 
sential product of all—food—and right for 
the manufacturer to accept the subsidy of 
a protective tariff—or the air-line company 
to accept the subsidy of a Government air- 
mail contract—or the publisher to accept the 
subsidy of postage concessions. 

Let’s have more honest argument and less 
appeal to the emotions. 

We hear a great deal about the possibie 
cost of the administration’s proposals, and 
some critics let themselves be carried away 
by the fervor of their opposition. I read one 
estimate of costs the other day that would 
have the Government paying farmers some 
15 percent more than the total gross income 
of American agricuiture has ever been in its 
all-time peak year. According to this ab- 
surd estimate, farmers would not only give 
away for absolutely nothing all that they 
produce, but they would even pay nonfarm- 
ers for taking the agricultural produce off 
their hands. 

But though we hear a great deal of non- 
sense about the possible cost of the ad- 
ministration’s recommendations, we hear 
very little from the opposition about the 
cost of the present program. It seems to 
me that American citizens are paying a 
pretty penny now for something that satis- 
fies neither farmers nor consumers. Our 
operations on 1949 potatoes alone may run 
to $80,000,000. The over-all cost of potato 
supports since the end of the war is ap- 
proaching a half billion dollars. The Ameri- 
can people have been paying artificial prices 
for the spuds they eat, and besides they've 
been paying tax dollars for the spuds fed 
to hogs or diverted to other uneconomic 
uses. 

No wonder the people are getting fed up 
with such a senseless procedure. 

The administration recommendations 
would actually lower the cost of supporting 
some commodities, and would also do a far 
better job of,placing nonstorable commodi- 
ties in the hands of consumers, where they 
are useful and where they belong. 

On this question of cost, I should like to 
quote Secretary Brannan’s recent statement. 
“By maintaining farm income at the level 
of average farm purchasing power in 4a re- 
cent 10-year period,” the Secretary said, “we 
should be moving effectively to prevent the 
onset of depression. The ‘stop-loss’ and 
‘protection against umreasonablie decline’ 
theory on the other hand would leave us, 
I'm afraid, in the position of calling the fire 
department after the house had burned half 
way down. Which is cheaper: Fire pre- 
vention or fire-fighting?” 

Although I have devoted much of my time 
to the price-support question, I want to 
make it plain that the administration’s pro- 
posals are not regarded as a complete farm 
program. The main reason why the Secre- 
tary has hammered on this issue is that 
price and income considerations are the 
core—the heart—of an over-all program. 

The reason is not obscure. The reason ts 
that all other elements of a well-rounded 
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farm program inevitably are affected by, and 
are largely dependent on, farm income and 
farm prices. How can a farmer be expected 
to give his land the care it requires, if he is 
forced to farm it to the limit to keep pos- 
session? 

How can we expect a farmer to take ad- 
vantage of rural power lines, unless he has 
income enough to pay for installation of 
electricity? Obviously, this is one reason 
why a larger proportion of farms are elec- 
trified in relatively good-income States than 
in low-income States. 

How can we expect a farmer to take ad- 
vantage of credit facilities, if lack of income 
makes him a bad yisk? 

But though we have fought long and 
hard for adequate price supports—and make 
no mistake, the fight will go on—there is no 
responsible Department representative who 
is not anxious to get on to the other ele- 
ments of a sound agricultural structure. 

We have made immense progress in con- 
servation. But we still have far to go. Let 
us settle this price question, and get on 
faster with conservation. 

We have made great strides in electrifica- 
tion—four out of five farms are now electri- 
fied, whereas only about 1 out of 10 had 
electricity 15 years ago. But well over a 
million farms are still without power lines. 
Let's settle this price question and get on 
faster with electrification. 

We've made advances in the level of rural 
living. But millions of farm homes are 
wretched structures. Millions are without 
running water, telephones, and other neces- 
sities. Millions of farm families are still 
denied adequate educational opportunities, 
hospital care, medical and dental attention, 
and recreational facilities. 

One-fourth of all farm families had total 
incomes in 1948 of less than a thousand dol- 
lars. The answer to the problems of these 
families is not prices so much as it is produc- 
tion. They need, above all, the opportunity 
to produce enough for a better living. 

Let’s settle this price question and get on 
with building better production opportuni- 
ties and better rural communities. For it 
is from the rural communities that much 
of our future population is coming—much 
of our manpower—and a lot of our genius 
and leadership. Nearly half the Nation’s 
children are the product of rural families. 

We need to develop that potential man- 
power—that genius—that leadership. It is 
@ real emergency we face today. 

We need, as never before, a strong and 
economically secure agriculture. 

The strength of our farms has served us 
well in peace and in war. We must not dis- 
sipate that strength—for that would be a 
betrayal of freedom and a great service to 
the enemies of democracy. 

We have built well in the past 17 years. 
But we must not stop building now. It is our 
privilege tt move forward for larger abun- 
dance and more complete security in the in- 
terests of the whole Nation. 

It is the job not of farmers alone, nor of 
farm organizations, nor of Government to 
build that sound and secure agriculture. 

It’s a job for all of us. 

If we have not already learned that every 
right-thinking man is indeed his brother's 
keeper, we had better learn it fast. 

If we have not already recognized that we 
must all seek not only our own selfish de- 
sires, but the common good of all, we had 
better take a long, serious look at the world 
we live in. 

It’s a changing world—a terrifically fast- 
changing world. 

No longer are empires, as in ancient times, 
slowly built and slow to disintegrate. Adolf 
Hitler rose and fell in only 12 years. In only 
31 years the Comintern of Russia has 
achieved domination over perhaps a third 
of ali the world’s people. 

We murt try to keep peace among all na- 
tions—for v vs between major powers can 


no longer be kept in quarantine. They speed- 
ily become global—and total—struggles. 

‘We must try to maintain prosperity for all 
groups in our land—for depression is a com- 
municable economic disease, and it quickly 
spreads, paralyzing all industries, affecting 
all groups. 

We need a strong agriculture. We need it 
to maintain prosperity. We need it because it 
is basic to our national defense. We need 
it because it is the indispensable require- 
ment of a healthy, vigorots, free people. 

Let’s start building the kind of agriculture 
we need—an agriculture of abundance—an 
agriculture with economic stability—by pro- 
viding an adequate, realistic, and efficient 
program of price and income support. 

Let's start now. 
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Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one has an opinion on the experiment in 
national medicine now going on in 
Britain, but very few people know the 
facts about it. I was delighted to find 
an article on the subject by Dr. James 
Howard Means. Dr. Means who is Jack- 
son professor of clinical medicine in the 
Harvard Medical School and chief of the 
medical services at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, is a recent past president 
of the American Association of Physi- 
cians, one of the most distinguished pro- 
fessional organizations which admits only 
outstanding doctors. He is the author of 
many books and over 150 articles on 
medical subjects. 

Dr. Means article, which appears in 
the Atlantic Monthly for March, gives 
a simple factual report of his observa- 
tions of the system in England. His 
standing in his profession gives us all 
complete confidence that his findings are 
fact, not opinion prejudiced one way or 
the other. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I insert this article in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ENGLAND’s PUBLIC MEDICINE: THE FACTS 

(By James Howard Means, M. D.) 
I 

I hold no brief either for or against the 
British National Health Service, but I firmly 
believe that information about its success 
or failure will ultimately prove to be of 
great value to us in our own country. We 
have problems in this field to solve our- 
selves. We can be aided by the experience 
of others. 

Americans either hold up the British 
Health Service as a horrible warning or use 
it as a talking point in favor of compulsory 
health insurance for the United States. 
Neither of these positions can be regarded as 
objective or realistic. What is needed is less 
recrimination and more investigation, and 
the first question to be put is, How is the 
system serving Britain? On my visit to 
England and Scotland last year I chatted 
with many people, both medical and non- 
medical, I visited clinics, and I read a variety 
of British newspapers and journals. Some 
of the people I talked with were friends of 
many years’ standing, the value of whose 
opinions I am sure I know accurately. Others 
were new, and some were chance acquaint- 
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ances. Since returning home I have kept 
up a brisk correspondence on the subject, 

I started off with the steward and steward. 
ess aboard ship going over: both are Eng. 
lish; both live in Liverpool. The stewarq 
was strongly in favor of the health service; 
the stewardess was against it. Both were 
working people, but one belonged to the La. 
bor Party, the other to the Tory. This even 
split, it soon became evident, was no accu- 
rate indication of how the British people as 
a whole view the health service. There can 
be no doubt whatever that, with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm, the vast majority of 
the people are for it. 

The attitude of the doctors, however, is 
very different. Among them there is un- 
doubtedly much discontent. This runs al] 
the Way from trifling dissatisfaction to some- 
thing approaching actual hostility. A very 
small number are enthusiastic proponents 
of the service. Organized medicine in Brit- 
ain, represented by the British Medical Asso. 


_ciation, fought certain provisions of the Na- 


tional Health Service Act vigorously, but did 
not oppose its basic principles in any such 
uncompromising fashion as the American 
Medical Association has resisted any and all 
proposed legislation for a national health 
program here at home. 

In Britain at the present time, the health 
service being a fait accompli, I found it to 
be practically the unanimous opinion of all 
with whom I talked, doctor and layman 
alike, that it is there to stay, regardless of 
the outcome of February’s general election. 
The problem is how to improve it to the 
point where it is for everyone, fit to live with. 

The actual direction which the develop- 
ment of Britain’s National Health Service has 
taken was conditioned to a considerable de- 
gree by the war. When, in 1940, invasion of 
Britain became imminent and aerial bom- 
bardment certain, an integrated emergency 
medical service (EMS) for the entire realm, 
to take care of military and civilian wounded 
and sick, was rapidly set up under the war- 
time powers of the Government. The sys- 
tem devised made use of all hospital and 
professional services in the United Kingdom. 
Each individual, each unit, was assigned an 
area of responsibility—a particular function 
in relation to the whole. First aid, dis- 
pensary service, and hospitalization were sys- 
tematized and services distributed so as to 
become universally available. Channels for 
the evacuation of sick and wounded were 
established. Though set up hurriedly, the 
EMS worked with great smoothness and suc- 
cess. Forced upon Britain by the war, it 
set the pattern for, and accelerated the 
tempo of, the socialization of medicine. 

The main intent of the act which brought 
the national health service into existence 
on July 5, 1948, is to provide complete medi- 
cal care for all people, to promote health, and 
to prevent disease. The training of profes- 
sional personnel and the conduct of research 
are both recognized as essential to the suc- 
cess of the plan, and although these are pri- 
marily still in the hands of the universities, 
there is extensive interlocking with the 
health service at the level of the teaching 
hospitals. In a Socialist state it becomes an 
obligation of government to insure the pro- 
duction of a sufficient number of optimally 
trained physicians and surgeons and other 
professional personnel; also to see that medi- 
cal knowledge is advanced to the greatest 
possible extent through research. In our 
more conservative democracy these functions 
have been left to a considerable degree to 
private enterprise. With us, the Federal or 
the State Governments take some, but by 
no means complete, responsibility for them. 

Although intended to provide medical care 
for all people—even aliens temporarily in 
the country—the health service is not com- 
pulsory; any person or any doctor can remain 
out of it. Doctors may serve under it and 
also engage in private practice, if they can 
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find any. Medical care in Britain today is 
on a basis analogous to that of primary and 
nigh school education with us. All are en- 
titled to it without direct payment but are 
not compelled to take it. As we may send 
our children to private schools, so Britons 
may go to private practitioners of medicine 
if they wish, and can afford to do so. But 
as we pay for education in this country 
through taxes, whether we send our chil- 
dren to private or public schools, so do 
British citizens pay for the health service 
through taxes! whether they use it or not. 
Harley Steet in Lendon and its equivalents 
in provincial cities seem as full of doctors’ 
offices as ever, and a considerable volume 
of private practice is going on in them. 
However, the doctors with whom I talked 
were convinced that it would slowly diminish 
until it might reach the vanishing point. 


I 


Final responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the entire health service rests with 
the Minister of Health, a cabinet officer 
appointed by the Prime Minister, and there- 
fore likely, as with us, to be replaced with 
each change in the government. The pres- 
ent Minister of Health, Aneurin Bevan—one 
of Winston Churchill’s pet antipathies— 
while by no means the originator of the 
concept of a unified national health service, 
was nonetheless to a considerable extent the 
architect of the present act. Of it in 1946 
he said, “We have just passed through Parlia- 
ment the greatest single health measure of 
our history. We are facing, at this moment, 
the monumental task of putting it into op- 
eration. We are trying to secure that in 
future the medical and health resources of 
the country are available to everybody in 
a rational and organized way, irrespective 
of personal means, But the availability of 
the health services is not our only object: 
we are also aiming at their improvement 
and expansion. This will not be achieved 
in a moment; it will require a great deal 
of hard work, and it will require the intelli- 
gent cooperation of the public.” 

He might have added “and of the medical 
profession,” but he didn’t, and there, I 
gather, lies a considerable portion of the rub. 
The majority of doctors with whom I talked 
had the feeling that Bevan had consulted 
the profession inadequately in drawing up 
his plans. This has embittered them rather 
extensively. It is not health acts in general 
to which they are opposed, but this particu- 
lar one, which they think was set up in a 
bungling manner. 

From the Minister of Health extend three 
main ramifications of administrative respon- 
sibility—namely, those of hospitals, general 
practice, and local health authority. The 
lassification of hospitals and doctors under 
he act needs elucidation. Hospitals in Brit- 
n, as with us, prior to the inauguration of 
> National Health Service, fell into three 
major categories: voluntary hospitals, mu- 

icipal hospitals, and private or commercial 
} itals—generally called “nursing homes.” 
The so-called voluntary hospitals, such as 
G\ or St. Bartholomew’s in London, are 
equivalent of our privately endowed 
rity hospitals, such as the Massachusetts 
ral Hospital in Boston, the Presbyterian 
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in New York, or the Barnes Hospital in St. 
Louls. The voluntary hospitals are the an- 
client hospitals of Britain; originally run by 
church, they later became secular chari- 
e enterprises. It is in them for the most 
part that medical education has been con- 
cucted, 

For the administration of the government- 
Owned hospitals, England and Wales have 
been divided into 14 hospital regions, each 
based on @ university medical school. In 
Scotland, which has an independent but 





+A small fraction of the expense of the 
health service is met through pay-roll deduc- 
tions in the case of employed persons, and 


n compulsory contributions by employers, 





similar national health service, there are six 
regions. The administrative control of the 
Scottish system lies in the Secretary of State 
for Scotland. Each region has a regional 
hospital board appointed by the minister to 
govern hospital affairs. 

On July 5, 1948, the ownership of all volun- 
tary and municipal hospita!s was transferred 
to the Minister of Health. The nursing 
homes were left out, I have no doubt with 
the expectation that they will gradually 
wither on the vine. 

It must be remembered that at the end 
of the war the voluntary hospitals were 
close to bankruptcy. Something had to be 
done about them, and done fast. The hos- 
pitals and the doctors at the head of them 
were swept along in the process of socializa- 
tion then taking place in Britain. 

The doctors of Britain under the Health 
Act are classified into four categories: (1) 
general practitioners, (2) a large and diverse 
group of hospital doctors, consultants, and 
specialists, (3) full-time clinical teachers, 
and (4) medical officers of health and their 
associates in the local health authorities. 

In the promotion of health and the attack 
upen disease, the general practitioners are 
the front-line troops. Each general prac- 
titioner has a list of persons in his area 
who have joined the Health Service, who 
have chosen him to be their doctor. Such 
a@ practitioner is paid by the government so 
much a head per year for every name on his 
panel. He is allowed to take up to 4,000 
persons. In our country this number would 
usually be considered excessive. To them 
he must render complete general practitioner 
service. The patients under this system are 
entitled to free medicine, which they can 
get on the doctor’s prescription only. 

Does the patient have any choice of physi- 
cian? Yes, to a certain extent. So far as 
possible he is allowed to choose among the 
doctors in his area, but obviously in any 
area ultimately the total number of patients 
must be assigned among the available doc- 
tors in some reasonable proportion. The 
doctor is not obliged to receive any patient 
on his panel that he doesn’t want, ror is 
the patient compelled to remain with a doc- 
tor he does not like. No troublesome ob- 
stacles are placed in the way of patients 
wishing to change doctors. General prac- 
titioners also are allowed to take on as pri- 
vate patients any persons not enrolled on 
their panels and charge them fees for 
service. 

When the general practitioner encounters 
something he cannot handle, he transfers 
the patient via a hospital to one of the doc- 
tors of the class which I have numbered 2. 
This class includes the great group of prac- 
titioners who under the previous regime 
were on the staffs of voluntary or municipal 
hospitals. They made their living in whole 
or in part in private practice, chiefly of a 
specialist or consulting character—they 
were the Harley Street type of doctor. Un- 
der the National Health Service they func- 
tion much as before, but they are paid by 
the government for everything they do for 
the service. They are based on hospitals 
and see their public patients as arranged 
by the hospital administration. This duty 
may be in ward or dispensary (out-patient 
department);-or when necessary, arrange- 
ments can be made through the hospital for 
the consultant to see a patient with a gen- 
eral practitioner in the patient’s home, and 
this type of domiciliary service is proving 
very helpful for a class of society to which 
it was not formerly available. 

Payment of the consultant-specialist class 
of doctors is not on a panel system; it is on 
a time basis. The word “session” has been 
employed as the unit of work for doctors of 
this class. A session is half a day’s work 
once a week per year. It may consist of any 
kind of professional work which this type of 
doctor is called upon to do—consulting, 
operating, or teaching. 
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Doctors are free to choose how many 5es- 
sions they will serve, up to a total of 11, and 
for each they receive a flat rate per annum. 
A doctor taking nine and a half sessions or 
more is considered to have an adequate wage 
without the necessity of supplementing it 
with private practice. There are a few doc- 
tors who have stayed out of the health 
service altogether and still succeed in mak- 
ing a living on the old private-practice 
basis, but they are excluded from all the 
nationalized hospitals—which is, from the 
point of view of keeping educated, a great 
handicap. There are a larger number who 
fall between these extremes, and carry on 
some public and some private practice. 

A very significant item in the over-all ad- 
ministration plan of the health service is 
that those hospitals which have been desig- 
nated as teaching hospitals have been put 
in a special category. In England and Wales 
they are not directly under the regional hos- 
pital boards (in Scotland they are), but in- 
stead have their own boards of governors, 
which are appointed by joint action of the 
university concerned, the hospital staff, and 
the regional board. 

This arrangement is to be interpreted as 
@ consciousness on the part of the drafters 
of the plan of the fundamental necessity of 
preserving a measure of academic freedom in 
medical education, and of protecting it 
against any kind of political influence. My 
observations would indicate that this objec- 
tive so far has been attained. It is through 
the teaching hospitals that the universities 
and the National Hea’th Service find them- 
selves engaged in a joint enterprise. The 
universities beyond this are not related to 
the minister of health. They as yet have 
not been nationalized. 

Research is done chiefly in the university 
medical schools and the teaching hospitals 
as with us, although the Health Act gives 
every regional hospital board and every hos- 
pital management committee the power to 
initiate research and through a separate 
amenity fund to spend money on research. 

It is interesting, however, that the most 
important research organization in the coun- 
try, the Medical Research Council, is not 
under the minister of health at all. It is 
administered through the privy council, a 
separate department of the government. 
The Medical Research Council was set up in 
this way during the First World War, and 
was not changed when the Health Service 
came into being after the second. 


rir 


The Health Service is working—that much 
is fact—but how well? Fairly well, but far 
from perfectly would be my judgment. Its 
success or lack of success, for want of an 
adequate frame of reference or control, can- 
not be measured quantitatively. One can 
only attempt to find out whether the British 
people are getting good, bad, or indifferent 
medical care under the National Health Serv- 
ice, or whether postwar Britons are getting 
as good service out of their medical system as 
prewar Britons did out of theirs. One cannot 
expect to discover whether, as things are now 
in Britain, the service provided under the 
National Health Act is better or worse than 
that which might be provided under some 
other type of system. 

I have had opportunities occasionally to 
observe the work in the great British hos- 
pitals over a period extending back to 1913, 
and what I saw this past summer gives me 
the impression that there has been no im- 
portant change, certainly no deterioriation in 
the quality of care provided. At no time in 
Britain, in the United States, or in any 
other country has the practice of medicine 
been as uniformly good as the medical knowl- 
edge of the time would permit it to be. 
There is always abundant room for improve- 
ment. To those tub thumpers of organized 
medicine in the United States who rant about 
our having the best medical service in the 
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world, I would say, “Possibly, but how many 
people get it?” Not many, I am sure. In 
both countries either now or in the past, 
there is, or has been, good, bad, and chiefly 
indifferent medicine. To evaluate a national 
medical system we need to know the over- 
all standard of medical practice provided 
under it. Iam unable to assert that the gen- 
eral standard is higher in Britain under the 
national health act than it was before that 
went into effect; but, on the other hand, I 
have encountered no convincing evidence 
that it is lower, and certainly more people 
get it. 

There are many “bugs” to be gotten out of 
the health service—after all it has been going 
for only 19 months. Doubtless in time they 
will be gotten out, and the service will im- 
prove accordingly. Right now an amending 
bill is on its way through Parliament which 
will correct a number of the faults already 
found in the act. One of the most crying 
needs is to improve the lot of the general 
practitioner. He is today unquestionably 
overworked, underpaid, and insufficiently re- 
lated to hospitals. But these abuses are cor- 
rectable. One of the sorest points is that 
dentists are making about double what the 
general practitioners of medicine are. This 
is partly due to the fact that dentists are 
paid by the job, whereas general practitioners 
of medicine are paid on a capitation basis. 

Abuse by patients of their privilege to see 
the doctor is another difficulty. Since it 
costs them nothing, they go, it is claimed, 
oftener than is necessary. There is reason 
to believe that this situation will be rectified. 
A token fee for each visit might be imposed, 
sufficient to put on a slight brake without 
vitiating significantly the principle of free 
care. Recently a charge of 1 shilling, not for 
visits to the doctor but for prescriptions 
written by him, has been imposed. Whether 
this will serve a useful purpose is not yet 
clearly discernible. 

A great clamor has been made about free 
eyeglasses, free dentures, and even, in certain 
cases, free wigs, provided by the health serv- 
ice. Certainly there has been a colossal de- 
mand for these props to health. But is that 
fact a just criticism of the health service? 
All it would seem to mean, when viewed dis- 
passionately, is that under the previous sys- 
tem there were great numbers of people who 
needed these prosthetic appliances and could 
not afford to get them. The stories of abuses 
of these privileges I am convinced are exag- 
gerations, and I am assured that steps are 
being taken to eliminate such abuse as does 
exist. 

One of the important elements of the pro- 
gram is the development throughout the 
country of local health centers. These will 
be primarily to implement and facilitate the 
work of general practitioners. They will 
even provide them in many instances with 
Office space. 

The difficulty is that the health centers 
have not yet really got going. The London 
County council’s first large health center, I 
am told on good authority, will be in full op- 
eration in 1950, and three or four others in 
1951. But for the most part the health cen- 
ters are still largely in the blueprint stage. 

The two most serious criticisms of this 
system that I encountered were that it is 
costing more than the country can afford, 
and that it is undermining the incentive 
to doctors to do good work. 

Certainly the Health Service is costing 
much more than was anticipated. Whether 
it is more than the country can afford is a 
question inextricably bound up with that 
of the whole economy of Britain. I am a 
physician, not an economist, and cannot 
possibly throw any light on it. 

The undermining of incentive to excel 
would be a serious defect. It is difficult to 
determine to what extent, if any, it actually 
prevails. One English praphet of doom, Lord 


Horder, who talked to American doctors at 
Atlantic City last June, can see nothing but 
deterioration ahead for British medicine 
under government control, but I did not find 
such a totally pessimistic view to be, by any 
means, universal among British doctors. It 
should be remembered that hardly anything 
but opinion is available at present. Only ex- 
perience will answer the question, and 19 
months’ experience with the Health Service 
is not enough time by which to judge it 
accurately. 

My feeling is that Britain is trying a 
momentous experiment in the nationaliza- 
tion of medicine. Since we too have great 
problems before us in our own country re- 
garding the promotion of health and the 
provision of good medical care to all who 
need it in the community, it behooves us to 
watch closely and objectively the progress 
and outcome of Britain’s project. Our ob- 
servations will deepen our insight and may 
lead us to make wiser decisions concerning 
our own problems, which admittedly are 
different in many ways from those of Britain. 
We should be grateful to Britain for making 
this venture. 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous material, I include a letter I 
have received from a Washington State 
constituent who is temporarily in Cali- 
fornia. 

The writer of this letter is a successful 
businessman, who is an authority on 
wildlife and who is familiar with the 
game problems of Alaska. His informa- 
tion, I am sure, is accurate and his view- 
point constructive and convincing. 

His letter to me follows: 


San Drieco, Cauir., February 24, 1950. 
Hon. RUSSELL V. MAcK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Mack: I trust you will bear with 
me while I point out the importance of an 
adequate appropriation for the Alaska Game 
Commission. Last year $100,000 was appro- 
}riated for the purpose of securing some 
measure of predator control and the appre- 
hension and punishment of game law vio- 
lators in the Territory. While some good 
has been achieved the amount is not enough 
to do the job as it must be done if the once 
vast herds of Alaska’s wild game is to be 
saved from complete extermination. 

The amount to be devoted to this purpose 
should be not less than $300,000. Up to now, 
wild game has constituted the major source 
from which the natives have obtained their 
food, clothing, and in no small measure their 
shelter. If this source is destroyed or seri- 
ously depleted this burden will fall on the 
Federal Treasury. It will be called upon to 
feed, clothe, and house something over 40,- 
000 natives in the Territory. This will also 
be true of perhaps 50 percent of the white 
population. 

The seriousness of the situation can be 
realized when the amazing depletion of the 
game herds during the past i5 to 25 years 
is pointed out. Here are a few figures. 
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Twenty years ago the number of reindeer in 
northern Alaska was estimated at 600,000. 
Today there are less than 50,000. Twenty. 
five years ago there were one and one-half 
to two and one-half million caribou in the 
Territory. Today the most reliable estimates 
place the numbers at not to exceed 100,000, 
In the late twenties there was an enormous 
population of the white—or Dall—sheep in 
the Territory. Today these animals face com- 
plete extermination. For instance, in the 
late twenties the number of wild sheep in 
McKinley Park were estimated at fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand. Today, by actual 
count, there are less than 500. 

Everyone familiar with the situation 
agrees that the big Arctic wolf is the worst 
offender. The slaughter by these savage 
killers is devastating. While the kills for 
food are considerable the major damage re- 
sults from kills in teaching the young to 
fend for themselves, kills to satisfy an in- 
satiable lust for blood letting and deaths 
from starvation because of the presence of 
these animals on the winter feeding grounds 
of wild game. Because of deep snows and 
subzero temperatures these areas are limited, 
The presence of a few wolves can prevent 
game from obtaining the nourishing food es- 
sential to survival. As a result mass starva- 
tion ensues.. These combined. with. the dep- 
redations of game hogs and law violators 
account for most of the slaughter. 

It may surprise you to learn that the 
coyote, commonly called the prairie wolf, 
entered Alaska some 20 or 30 years ago and 
is now found throughout the Territory in 
considerable abundance. These in conjunc- 
tion with the wolves have invaded the nest- 
ing grounds of migratory waterfowl on the 
vast northern tundras and are literally de- 
stroying the eggs and the young by the 
millions. Since these areas provide the 
major source for birds that t?averse the Cen- 
tral and Pacific flyways the effect naturally 
drastically cuts the numbers that visit these 
areas. Obviously control of these two mam- 
mal predators would have the effect of in- 
creasing the waterfowl in the Western States 
and assure better shooting for the thousands 
of scatter gun addicts resident therein. 

The remedy is to be found in an adequate 
corps of trained patrolmen. Today but 10 
men are provided to patrol a rugged roadless 
area almost as large as the United States east 
of the Mississippi River. Three to five times 
that number are needed. Surely three or 
even five hundred thousand is a small price 
to pay for the conservation of Alaska’s once 
abundant wildlife. 

You can help mightily toward securing 
adequate funds for the Alaska Game Com- 
mission. The need is so vital and the amount 
asked for is so small compared with other 
appropriations. I trust you can see your way 
clear to give this proposition your whole- 
hearted support. 

Sincerely, 


I. P. CaLLison. 





Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, Thurs- 
day, February 16, was officially desig- 
nated as Republic of Lithuania Day in 
Pennsylvania. At this time I place in 
the Recorp a proclamation issued by the 
Honorable James H. Duff, Governor of 
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Pennsylvania, an editorial from the 
Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening Herald, and 
a resolution adopted by Americans of 
Lithuanian descent assembled on Feb- 
ruary 19 at Girardville, Pa. 

The text of Governor Duff’s procla- 
mation is as follows: 


In conformity with the doctrine of the 
right of self-determination guaranteed by 
democratic freedom-loving. peoples, the 
Council of Lithuania, on February 16, 1918, 
formally declared Lithuania to be free and 
independent. 

Twenty-two years later, the Republic of 
Lithuania was absorbed by a neighboring 
state, and today no longer exists as a free 
nation. Thus, it is that Americans of Lith- 
uanian descent will celebrate the Republic 
of Lithuania Day with the hope that their 
homeland will some day be restored to her 
rightful free and independent place among 
the nations of the earth. 

Pennsylvania is proud of its many citi- 
zens of Lithuanian ancestry, and join with 
them in the celebration of their anniversary 
of independence. 

Therefore, I, James H. Duff, Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, February 16, 
1950, as Republic of Lithuania Day. 

Furthermore, I call upon the citizens of 
Pennsylvania to give proper recognition to 
this important anniversary and to join in 
such exercises as may be appropriate for its 
observance. 

JAMES H. Durr, Governor. 


|From the Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening 
Herald] 


A Houipay or Hope 


Last December, on the occasion of Stalin’s 
seventieth birthday, State-owned printing 
presses flooded the Soviet domain with trib- 
utes, special editions, and biographies of the 
dictator. 

One sample: “Joseph Stalin is the leader 
and teacher and friend of all the suffering 
and oppressed.” 

It is not difficult to picture the grim feel- 
ings of Lithuanians as they scanned this 
propaganda at the time. And it requires 
little or no imagination to visualize the at- 
titude of these same people today—the thir- 
ty-second anniversary of the Declaration of 
Lithuanian Independence. 

It was on February 16, 1918, after some 160 
years of domination under the Russian czar- 
ist rule, that Lithuania proudly proclaimed 
to the world that it was free and independ- 
ent. The long enduring chains of oppression 
were finally severed. 

All of the powers recognized the Republic 
of Lithuania, including the United States of 
America. For that matter, officially we con- 
tinue to recognize her independence. The 
Soviet Union, too, acknowledged the exist- 
ence of this free state, but that gesture was 
not to continue for any appreciable period. 

The black clouds gathered and finally broke 
in June 1940, when the Soviet moved in its 
troops—a direct violation of the treaty of 
1926. The Communist octopus snaked its 
tentacles around the people of Lithuania and 
also those comprising Latvia and Estonia. 
The economic blood-sucking started it. It 
— no signs of abatement even to this 


Midnight descents by the secret police and 


constant spying no longer surprise or shock 
the I ithuanian people. It is a part of their 
daily life. Religious worship as these op- 


Pressed people once knew it simply is no 
more. A national culture is in the throes of 
Plotted elimination. Education consists of 
&n evil process to twist facts and figures to 
Suit the nefarious purposes of the U. S. S. R. 

As for the shocking toll of atrocities, the 
evidence is clear and unmistakable. The 
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firing squads deal out their volleys of death to 
all attempting to shake off the bonds of 
tyranny. 

But any regime built on a foundation of 
murder, pillage and general misery for inno- 
cent peoples cannot long endure. All of the 
past examples of world history prove this. 

In Lithuania today, February 16 conveys 
a hollow ring to those who remember the 
era of the Republic. They know, however, 
they have the full sympatiiy of all liberty- 
loving Americans and many other nationali- 
ties in different parts of the globe. 

Theirs is a matter of fortitude until Lithu- 
ania is once more saluted and honored as a 
restored free republic. Meanwhile, their 
courage will see them through this trying 
period, the end of which is not yet in sight. 
Time has a singular way of balancing ac- 
counts. 





LITHUANIAN Day ASSEMBLY 


Americans of Lithuanian descent assem- 
bled this February 19, 1950, in St. Vincent’s 
Hall, Girardville, Pa., to commemorate the 
anniversary of the independence of the Lith- 
uanian nation, have unanimously declared 
that-- 

(a) The ethnic, cultural, linguistic indi- 
viduality and political tradition of the Lith- 
uanian people; 

(b) The Ancient Lithuanian statehood 
dating back to the year 1200 A. D., its splen- 
did historical record of tolerance, of indi- 
vidual, racial linguistic, and cultural liberty; 

(c) The long unceasing, and determined 
struggle of the Lithuanian people against the 
foreign Muscovite domination and oppres- 
sion; 

(ad) The hercic sacrifices of each succeed- 
ing generation of the Lithuanian people in 
the great mass insurrections of 1794-95, 1812, 
1863-64, 1905, 1918-20, and the epic Lithua- 
nian fight for basic human rights, for human 
dignity, for the freedom of the press and of 
the printed Lithuanian word during the 
40-year suppression of all Lithuanian literary 
activities, 1864-1904; 

(e) The imposition by the Soviet Union— 
by threat of superior force and in connivance 
with Nazi German war criminals—of a mu- 
tual assistance pact on October 10, 1939, 
whereby Lithuania granted and leased to 
the Soviet Union military bases in the stra- 
tegic centers of Lithuania in exchange for 
a solemn Russian guaranty of the independ- 
ence of Lithuania and of Russian noninter- 
ference in the domestic, political, social, and 
economic order of the country; 

(f) The Soviet invasion of Lithuania, 
June 15, 1940, violating all treaties—the 
peace pact, the nonaggression pact, and the 
mutual-assistance pact with a guaranty of 
the political independence and noninterfer- 
ence in domestic affairs—then and now in 
force between the Soviet Union and the 
sovereign Republic of Lithuania; 

(g) The Atlantic Charter declaration hold- 
ing out a promise of the restoration of sov- 
ereignty to the peoples forcibly deprived of 
same, and the subsequent embodiment of 
the Atlantic Charter as a part of the declara- 
tion by the United Nations, including the 
Soviet Union, on January 1, 1942; 

(h) The effective Lithuanian wunder- 
ground liberation struggle curing the 8 
years of German occupation and continuing 
to this date, directed against Soviet at- 
tempts to annihilate Lithuania as a sov- 
ereign nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, To call on the Congress of the 
United States to create conditions enabling— 

(a) The formation of broadly representa- 
tive interim governments of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia; 

(b) The repatriation of Baltic deportees 
from Siberia and northern Russian exile, un- 
der the supervision of the United Nations; 

(c) The evacuation of the Russian troops, 
police and Communist Party apparatus from 
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the territories of the Republicans of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia helping the sov- 
ereign peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia to restore their democratic self-gov- 
ernments after the harrowing experiences of 
three successive hostile occupations; and 
(ad) The initiation of a move for an im- 
mediate admission of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, still full-fledged members of the 
League of Nations, into the United Nations 
Organization; be it also 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be printed and mailed to the President, Sec- 
retary of State, to Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sion and Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress. 
LITHUANIAN Day ASSEMBLY, 
Prank P. MasiKas, President. 
ALBERT J. V ILLINSKY, Secretary. 





Wisconsin Spends What It Has and No 
More—Uncle Sam Should Do Likewise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the State of Wisconsin will not go 
broke nor will it pile up a huge debt for 
future generations to pay. Under our 
State law there can be no deficit spend- 
ing. The money must be in the State 
treasury before it can be disbursed. The 
law thus protects the State employee 
and it also assures the taxpayer that he 
can expect economy and prudent man- 
agement in fiscal affairs. 

John Wyngaard, a prominent State 
columnist, in his daily report from Madi- 
son, tells the story and I am including 
it as part of my remarks: 


State GOING Broke? IT Can’t; It SPENDS 
ONLY WHat It Has aND CANNOT Borrow 
FURTHER 


(By John Wyngaard) 


MapIson.—State administration spokesmen 
are scouting the impression, assiduously 
cultivated by the Democratic opposition 
that the State is going broke. A combina- 
tion of high spending during the last session 
of the legislature, uncertainty at budget time 
@ year ago about biennial tax trends, the 
habit of caution among State fiscal man- 
agers, and the campaign activities of the 
Democratic opposition to distract attention 
from the Truman deficit budget in Wash- 
ington, have served to create the idea that 
the State is confronted with a severe finan- 
cial crisis. 

Actually, in the fairest analysis, it is far 
from a crisis or prospective crisis. The State 
government will be required to pull up its 
belt after the flush years of the war and im- 
mediate postwar period. But State employees 
are in no danger of missing pay days, and 
municipalities need not fear that their State 
aids will not be paid on the dates due. 


THE FACTS 


As other commentators have pointed out, 
it is inaccurate and misleading to talk about 
a deficit in State government terms. The 
State can’t have a deficit. If it doesn’t have 
the money, it can’t spend it. The State 
cannot borrow. 

In that lies an important distinction from 
t.e national budget. President Truman has 
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presented a budget to Congress that delib- 
erately plans a deficit. The difference be- 
tween the year’s income and the year’s outgo, 
under his program, will be made up by bor- 
rowing and an increase in the national debt. 
That can’t happen here. The State does not 
borrow. It spends only as it collects. 

Nor will there be a deficit in the sense that 
there will be a shortage of money. When the 
present budget was worked out last year, it 
was based upon a conservative estimate of 
receipts during the biennium, including 
the new revenue measures and the use of the 
wartime surplus that had been saved pre- 
cisely for the purpose of financing postwar 
improvements. 

Moreover, that cautious financial program 
was planned to have a cushion of some $7,- 
000,000 for contingencies, as a working fund 
in the treasury. 


A YEAR LATER 


State officials now know they were unduly 
conservative. (They must be, because of the 
prohibition against borrowing.) Tax receipts 
have been higher than they dared to hope. 

Moreover, the next State budget will very 
likely be smaller than the current program. 
The present appropriation laws contain 
items that will not recur, presumably. The 
big institutional capital authorizations are 
an example. 

There also is the prospect of sizable lansed 
balances—appropriations made and now 
representing claims against State revenues, 
but unlikely to be executed. The big vet- 
erans’ housing appropriation illustrates here. 
Individual applications are coming in slowly, 
and not a single request for aid from a 
municipal housing authority has yet been 
filed. There is every indication that much 
of that money will remain to be available for 
other budget purposes in future years. Al- 
together, therefore, there is no chance for a 
State deficit in the strict meaning of the 
word, and the State's over-all financial situ- 
ation is much better than was forecast a 
year ago. 





In Greece There Is No Children’s Hour 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the kid- 
napping of 28,000 children by Commu- 
nist guerrillas during the recent Greek 
civil warfare has understandably shocked 
the conscience of our civilized world. Ap- 
pended is a pointed editorial on this sub- 
ject from*one of America’s outstanding 
Greek-American journals, the Atlantis 
of New York, Solon G. Vlasto, publisher, 
from its issue of Sunday, February 26: 

AN APPEAL TO THE WORLD 


The appeal of the Greek Church to the 
world public opinion in behalf of Greece's 
abducted children is answered in the United 
States by a touching and wide interest of 
the American people in the fate of these 
unfortunate Greek children. It is natural 
that this atrocious crime is decried generally 
in our country. 

By the hateful and deliberate practice of 
the Communist forces, many thousands of 
Greek children have been abducted from 
their homes, their villages, and their coun- 
try, to an unknown fate. The abduction of 
28,000 Greek children by the Communist- 
supported bandits represents one of today’s 
greatest crimes against humanity, and if 
there is any conscience left in the world, 


some means must be found to return these 
children to their parents. 

Cruelty reaches its depths when children 
are torn from their fathers and mothers 
leaving the parents in the agony of sus- 
pense, not only from the separation itself, 
but also as to how their children are being 
treated, or if they will ever see them again. 

Representatives of the Soviet and satellite 
countries made a great point at the last 
meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly of the fact that criminals were being 
convicted and punished through the due 
process of law. Yet these representatives 
of countries which do not even hold trials, 
or whose trials are travesties of justice, had 
bleeding hearts for those convicted in Greece 
for offenses against the state and their own 
people. How these representatives can 
justify the great crime of abducting 28,000 
Greek children and making 18,000 addi- 
tional homeless in Greece is impossible for a 
free man to understand. 

Humanity and civilization have shown 
their keen interest in the fate of these tragic 
children. But world opinion must be 
aroused to the point of forcing the Com- 
munist countries to atone for this crime and 
return these children to their suffering par- 
ents at once. To hold these children any 
longer is but further proof of the criminal 
intent of their abductors. The appeal of 
the Archbishop of Athens and Primate of 
all Greece is an appeal to the whole civilized 
world and on the basis of human rights, 





What Do Past Elections Disclose? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear so much these days about the swing 
to socialism at home and abroad. Eng- 
land is pointed out every day as the hor- 
rible present-day example of socialism. 
A terribly devastating war and all of its 
aftermath of privation and suffering, of 
course, had nothing to do with England’s 
present plight according to some present- 
day nonreasoning people. The doctors 
scream about England’s socialized medi- 
cine, and every other selfish group points 
out that we are heading for the same 
fate which Britain has now arrived at. 
All of these comparisons are so ridicu- 
lous that it should not be necessary to 
discuss them at all. 

Is England’s Government really social- 
istic? If it is then socialism has surely 
taken on a most strange window dress- 
ing. Just imagine a dangerous socialistic 
government with a king, and a royal 
family, and all of the estates, and castles, 
and social tomfoolery that a king and his 
court and his royal retinue requires and 
demands. No; every person in England, 
after the last war was over, needed to be 
put under guardianship, and there being 
no proper guardians available they all 
joined hands, community style, until they 
could recover sufficiently from their 
physical and mental shock and inciden- 
tally remove the great want and priva- 
tion which stalked their land. They are 
a limited monarchy now and most proba- 
bly will continue so to be in the future. 
When their government recovers the old 
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tory classes will take the helm again and 
liberalism will find its same old poverty 
hole again also. 

England pulled together both before 
and after World War II, and at intervals 
pulled great aid out of us also. On the 
contrary we people of the United States 
pulled together during the war and did 
a great job, but after the war the selfish 
gougers of our Nation combined to re- 
store to themselves again their golden 
empire, but unlike England, in this Re- 
public the people will not let the days 
of old come back again. The extreme 
right-wingers had better take heed bhe- 
cause the ballots of the thinking man 
and woman are theirs no longer for the 
asking, or the forcing, or the buying. 

A lot has been said about the people 
of the Republic, swinging to the right 
again, but I think that the people are 
too wise to thus knock themselves out of 
all of their gains and advancements by 
their own ballot-box punch. 

I wish to submit, in conclusion, the 
following timely article published in the 
Christian Science Monitor on February 
28, last, which gives us food for thought: 

BritaAIn Swincs RicHt—Bvut Nor Far 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—As in the case of the New 
Zealand and Australian elections, the British 
elections prove that the political tide can 
swing from a leftward to a rightward direc- 


* tion. 


In other words, it is now well established 
by three postwar elections in English-speak- 
ing countries that the cause of conservatism 
has not been foreclosed by events of the past 
decade. Governments of the left can be 
thrown out of office, as they were in the 
first two countries. A government of the left 
can be so nearly defeated as to nullify its 
plans for more leftward legislation, as in 
Britain. 

From this fact men of the right and center 
may take comfort, as they are. 

But before they take too much comfort, or 
relapse into an easy confidence that because 
it happened in three other places it will auto- 
matically happen here, too, they had best 
note two aspects of the matter which have 
been somewhat overlooked in the original 
enthusiasm. 

The first is that the pattern of the past 
lends almost no support to the theory that 
British and American electorates tend to 
follow each other. On the contrary, it would 
almost seem as though the two electorates 
were perversely determined to move as fre- 
quently as possible in opposite directions. 

For example, when the United States had 
Herbert Hoover—a man of the _ political 
right—the British swung left to Ramsay 
MacDonald. Then when American voters 
swung left under Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
the British soon turned right under Stanley 
Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain. 

Following the war, Britain turned abruptly 
left under its Labor government. But the 
first American postwar election was a swing 
to the right—the Republicans capturing both 
Houses of Congress. There was a resumption 
of a leftward trend in America in the 1948 
election, but now the inclination in Britain 
is rightward, even though not quite far 
enough to overthrow the government. Judg- 
ing from the past, there is certainly no rea- 
son to assume that the American electorate 
will turn rightward just because the British 
have. Over the past half century the polit- 
ical cycles in Britain and the United States 
more frequently conflict than coincide. 

The second aspect of the matter is that 
the British conservatism which did better 
than expected in last week’s elections is 4 
very different thing from the conservatism of 
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the presently dominant group in the Ameri- 
can Republican Party. 

The British voter may or may not have 
consciously repudiated nationalization of in- 
dustry by his votes. But the British voter 
has made it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the British Labor government 
to proceed with much more nationalization, 
However, if we judge what a Conservative 
government would do from its campaign rec- 
ord one must conclude that the British voter 
has most definitely not repudiated the idea 
of the welfare state. 

The Conservative Parties which won in 
Australia and New Zealand, and nearly won 
in Britain, are all pro-welfare-state parties 
in the broad sense of the term, That is to 
say, if you are to draft a formula for a Con- 
servative platform from the experiences of 
the three British Commonwealth elections 
your formula would be built on accepting 
the welfare state just as firmly as on reject- 
ing the nationalized state. That has been 
the winning combination twice, and the 
nearly winning combination once. 

It remains possible, of course, that a Con- 
servative Party can win someday by being 
against both nationalization and the welfare 
state. But there is no basis in any of the 
three British elections for such an assump- 
tion. Those elections prove only one thing— 
that the combination of the welfare state 
with private capitalism is appealing to the 
voters of New Zealand, Australia, and Britain, 
It does not prove that any other combination 
will be appealing to voters anywhere. Nor, 
of course, does it disprove it. 





Representative Lovre’s Long-Range Plan 
for Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Lovre] has spent a 
good deal of time working on a long- 
range plan for agriculture. Recently he 
announced the objectives of his plan, 
which drew Nation-wide comment, most 
of it favorable. I would not attempt to 
comment on the merit of the proposal 
without a long and thorough study of its 
details, but, having great respect for Mr. 
Lovre’s knowledge of farm problems and 
confidence in his judgment, I believe that 
his suggestions deserve the careful study 
of Members of this body on both sides of 
the aisle. Our long-range farm policy is 
the most vital domestic problem before 
the American people, and our decision in 
regard to it may well determine whether 
we are to take the road to regimentation 
and socialism or to a free and expanding 
economy. Therefore, every suggestion 
should receive our conscientious consid- 
eration. 

For this reason I ask to have print- 
ed in the Recorp an article from the 
Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Republic of 
Wednesday, February 22, discussing Mr. 
Lovre’s plan. W. R. Ronald, author of 
the article and publisher and editor of 


the paper, has spent many years study- 
ing problems affecting agriculture. His 
observations are worthy of note. 
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Can ATTAIN LovkeE FarM PLAN’s GOALS BY ONE 
Masor CHANGE IN PrResENT Law 


(By W. R. Ronald) 


When Representative Harotp Lovre of the 
First South Dakota District, announced yes- 
terday in Washington the provisions of the 
grass roots bill he will introduce, it was the 
culmination of 17 years of experience and 
effort py farmers administering the AAA and 
PMA measures. 

This South Dakota Representative had al- 
ready broken with the National Republican 
Committee because of its inane, one-sentence 
proposal for agriculture. He said he would 
present legislation to set up a farm prod- 
ucts price support program. 

He had found in 32 meetings, held after 
he had sent 85,000 post cards to farmers in 
his district to tell him what they wanted, 
that 90 percent, of course, asked for: 

Pull parity price on normal domestic con- 
sumption. 

A completely self-financing program. 

A two-level price system under which the 
surplus would be segregated. 

Administration by county, State and na- 
tional committees or boards made up of 
farmers, either nominated or elected by the 
farmers. 

Tuesday Representative LovrE announced 
the provisions of the bill he will introduce, 
which would: 

1. Provide full parity price at all times 
for all normal domestic consumption of any 
of the farm products upon which the law 
would be operative. 

2. Be fully self-financed, thus ending the 
use of taxpayers’ money for subsidies for 
farmers. 

3. By a simple device segregate surplus so 
that the farmer will receive only what it 
brings when sold. 

4. By using market devices only, terminate 
all efforts to control production by the Gov- 
ernment, but insuring that the farmers 
would themselves reduce production when 
the amount received by them for surplus be- 
comes low enough. : 

5. By calling loans or selling surplus, make 
the parity price also the ceiling, thus pro- 
tecting consumers. 

6. Make it possible for the Government to 
get back probably most of the fourteen bil- 
lion it now has invested in surplus food- 
stuffs. 

7. By recovering this amount and adding at 
least the $2,000,000,000 of income which Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan says is the 
amount by which farm income has already 
been reduced below what farmers should re- 
ceive, go far toward balancing the Federal 
budget. 

8. Providing a system under which, by 
adding a few cents to parity and then col- 
lecting it from farmers, it could provide in- 
surance of crops against any and all loss, 
without any expense to the Government. 

9. Make the application of the law volun- 
tary, by using the same provision in present 
marketing laws, namely, a referendum in 
which two-thirds or more of the farmers 
must vote for its use before it goes into 
operation. 

10. Set up a system of marketing under 
which the cost of depreciation of farm plants 
and of restoring the fertility of depleted soil, 
could be financed by adding the necessary 
amount to be the parity price, to be retained 
by the farmer only if used for those purposes, 
thus making possible the most extensive soil- 
conservation program ever put into operation 
in the United States. 

11. Make it possible to control exports of 
surplus at less than parity within any policy 
established by Congress and without break- 
ing down agriculture in other countries. 

12. Establish administration of the law by 
farmers. This would be accomplished by the 
election of county committees of farmers, as 
under the AAA and the PMA; nomination of 
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farmers for the State committee by the 
county committees, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture making his appointments from this list; 
and nomination of farmers for the national 
committee or board by the State committees, 
the Secretary making his appointments from 
this list. 


ONLY ONE MAJOR CHANGE NEEDED 


All of this would be accomplished by only 
one major change in present law. Congress, 
@ number of years ago, passed marketing 
quota laws to keep surpluses from breaking 
prices. Under this or any other such laws, 
the farmer is given a quota under which he 
may market only his share of the normal 
total domestic consumption of the com- 
modity as to which the law is in operation. 

By adding one amendment, namely, to re- 
quire the farmer to purchase any additional 
marketing quotas for the sale of any surplus, 
the Federal Government would thus have 
the funds with which to provide food stamps 
for low-income families, aid new uses of food 
and through export to move any surplus it 
acquires, either by purchase or loans, always 
at parity. 

“I was surprised by the unanimity of the 
farmers on the program they want to assure 
them decent prices,”’ Mr. Lovre told me about 
the meetings he held in October, November, 
and December. “I was astonished at the 
number who responded to my post card in- 
vitations. I would say that about 90 percent 
want full parity under a self-financing pro- 
gram, with a two-level price to them. By a 
two-level price, they mean full parity on their 
share of normal domestic consumption and 
whatever is realized on any surplus they may 
market by buying additional marketing 
quotas. I know this measure is what they 
desire an’ I am going to give it everything I 
have got.” 


FARMERS IN OTHER STATES WANT THIS LAW 


I can say that Mr. Lovre, through his meet- 
ing, found exactly what the Daily Republic 
was given, in meetings with farmers in eight 
States, North and South. 

Politically, Mr. Lovre has shown the way 
by which the Republicans can surely win the 
1950 elections in the Farm Belt. If they are 
smart, they will get behind the Lovre bill. 

Readers should appreciate what Mr. Lover 
did by issuing his statement when he did. 
The policy, or program, outlined by Chair- 
man Gabrielson of the Republican National 
Committee, referred to agriculture in general 
terms. 

Mr. Lovrg, to his great credit, immediately 
declared that this Gabrielson statement on 
agriculture did not go far enough, and an- 
nounced his intention to introduce the grass- 
roots bill. It is unusual for an officeholder 
to break so quickly and so frankly with the 
head of his party’s organization. Obviously 
Mr. LOvRE was influenced by his knowledge 
of what the farmers of his district want, ob- 
tained by his 32 meetings with them. That, 
in turn, presages an aggressive effort by the 
Congressman to put over his measure. 

So, by summoning all the farmers of his 
district to a frank, nonpartisan statement 
of what they want, Mr. Lovre not only did a 
smart thing, but gave an exemplary example 
of democracy at its best. 

I think I know why Mr. Lovre found a re- 
sponse that surprised him. This was mani- 
fested in the number who came to his meet- 
ings. 

ELECTION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 


Not only office holders and politicians, but 
also news writers, have failed to appreciate 
what it has done to the farmers to have held 
17 annual elections of county AAA and PMA 
committees, beginning with 1933. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has named the State 
committees and has dictated what they 
should say and do; the county committees 
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have not only not been invited to make sug- 
gestions, but when they have tried it, have 
been rebuffed. 

Anyone should imagine the resentment 
that has been accumulating with the farm- 
ers, as, year after year they have held their 
elections of county committees, only to find 
that these county committeemen are not 
permitted any voice in forming a farm pro- 
gram. It has been election without repre- 
sentation. And, since this is contrary both 
to the theory and practice of democracy in 
the United States, the farmers not only do 
not like it, but properly resent it. That is 
why they will insist on State and National 
committees or bpards made up from lists of 
farmers they nominate for any permanent 
farm plan. Moreover, it would insure the 
interest and activity that would handle the 
details of any program correctly and with 
understanding and dispatch. 


HOW IT WOULD WORK 


How the plan would work may be illus- 
trated by a farmer who had been given a 
marketing quota on corn at a time well in 
advance of planting. We will say this is for 
5,000 bushels. But, because of unusual fa- 
vorable weather, he produces 6,000 bushels 
of corn. He could dispose of the 5,000 
bushels, either for cash or by feeding. 

If under his alloted quota he should desire 
to market also the 1,000 bushels of surplus 
corn he had produced, he could do so, but 
only by purchasing a certificate for surplus 
marketing of 1,000 bushels from his county 
committee. 

If parity on corn were $1.50, he probably 
would be charged at least 75 cents a bushel 
for this surplus certificate. He would sell 
at full parity, and the $750 he had paid to be 
allowed to market the 1,000 surplus bushels 
would go to the Federal Treasury. 

The Federal board or committee adminis- 
tering the law would at any time purchase at 
parity, or make full parity loans, on any 
amount of corn necessary to maintain the 
parity price of $1.50 per bushel. 

This national committee or board would 
store surplus up to the amount of carry-over 
desired in order to provide a reserve against 
a shortage through crop failure or increased 
demand. 

But if the national board should acquire 
more than the amount desired for reserve, 
it could and would move it at whatever re- 
duction in price is necessary. Food stamps 
for any such surplus would be issued to low- 
income families. 

The national board would determine the 
value of the stamps, whether for 20 or 30 or 
whatever cents per pound of foodstuffs. And 
it would also determine the number to be 
issued. In any event, they would be discon- 
tinued when the market for the commodity 
no longer needed support. (No doubt the 
board would be authorized also to sell at a 
discount to firms experimenting with new 
uses for corn; and also to export at a price 
below parity, as may be in keeping with the 
policy of Congress or any agreement such as 
the Marshall plan.) 

The cost of moving any and all surplus in 
those ways would be met by the amounts 
paid by farmers for surplus marketing cer- 
tificates. 


BALANCES DUE FARMERS 


At the end of the year, the national board 
would have a record of the average amount 
received for any surplus corn, for example, it 
had disposed of. Thus it would know the 
average realized per bushel. Let it be sup- 
posed that this amount was $1 per bushel. 
Farmers selling surplus had paid 75 cents 
per bushel for these surplus quotas and 
received $1.50 (parity), and so would have 
obtained a net of 75 cents per bushel. They 
would have 25 cents per bushel coming to 
them from the Federal board, because it had 


netted $1 per bushel on surplus. This would 
be collected by the farmers from the county 
committee by presenting the surplus market- 
ing certificates they had purchased. 

So, the two-level price system would work 
out this way. Each farmer would receive full 
parity for his share of the total normal con- 
sumption, and the amount realized on the 
sale of any surplus by the national commit- 
tee or board administering the program. 

This is the private-enterprise system. It is 
what every merchant does: sell the bulk of 
his stock at full price and then dispose of 
his surplus at reduced prices. The farmer 
must have the Federal Government act as his 
agent to handle his output in the same way, 
because he himself has nothing to say about 
the price he receives. 


QUOTAS CORRECTED ANNUALLY 


Each year the Secretary of Agriculture 
would estimate the normal domestic con- 
sumption, at the same time making a correc- 
tion on the estimate for the preceding year 
or years as compared with the actual. 

If farmers were to continue producing large 
surpluses, the national board would charge 
more and more for surplus marketing certi- 
ficates in order to have funds to pay for a 
larger amount of food stamps or other dis- 
counts. So the farmer might have to pay $1 
or even $1.25. (If in any year it is found the 
charge is too low, it could be immediately 
increased.) The farmer would receive less 
and less, net, for his surplus. And presently 
he would voluntarily reduce his production, 
on that account. 

Under a one-price system, the more the 
price drops the more units the farmer tries 
to produce, to keep up his gross income. Only 
when he is obliged to take a lower price on 
the surplus, and the surplus takes all of the 
beating on price, so that it would pay him 
less and less, will he find he is money ahead 
if he reduces his plantings. 

In order to reach the sale of any feed crop 
in the form of byproducts, namely, livestock, 
dairy and poultry products, all grains and 
probably soybeans and sorghums and hay and 
livestock, dairy and poultry products would 
be treated as one commodity. Thus, upon 
any of these products of which the national 
board acquires a surplus that should or must 
be marketed, food stamps would be issued 
whether it be eggs or butter or beef or pork 
or grains. 


COST OF CONVERSION KNOWN 


Not only the Department of Agriculture 
and State agricultural colleges but many 
farmers know how many bushels of each kind 
of feed is required to produce 100 pounds of 
meat or a gross of eggs or 100 pounds of 
chickens and the surplus marketing cer- 
tificates bought by the farmer would be 
valued ‘accordingly. That is why, if the 
law should be approved by this Congress, and 
a referendum were to be put into operation 
on grains and their byproducts, the Govern- 
ment could get its money out of any surplus 
of any of these products it now holds. As it 
is now, it cannot at the same time buy and 
sell on the public market without breaking 
the price. That’s why it is destroying food- 
stuffs and unnecessarily losing millions, and 
if this practice is continued, billions. 

In this respect the Government is in the 
very same quandary as was the Hoover farm 
board. It will be recalled that the more it 
bought of wheat the lower it went. When 
it began operations wheat was selling for 
$1.25; when it stopped wheat was bringing 
40 cents. 


ONLY WAY TO SAVE BILLIONS 


Thus Representative Lovre is offering the 
one way by which the Government can get 
out of the mess in which it finds itself by 
continued purchase of farm products to sup- 
port the market, with no way to dispose of 
its holdings without lowering the price, to 
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support which the purchases were made. As 
it is, the Department of Agriculture doesn't 
know what to do except to keep on buying, 
That is why Secretary Brannan a few days 
ago asked for another $2,000,000,000 for that 
purpose. If that were given to him, and he 
spent it, the Lovre bill could save six insteaq 
of four billions. 

Since any addition to farm income adds 
seven times as much to national income, 
and even Secretary Brannan admits the farm. 
ers this year will get $2,000,000,000 less than 
they should (which is less than parity), and 
their returns are increased only by that 
amount, it would add fourteen billion to the 
annual income of the whole country and that 
in turn would increase the return from in. 
come taxes. 

So the Lovre bill not only is the one and 
only method proposed by anyone that could 
balance the budget, but in all probability 
would do that very thing if the Eighty-first 
Congress passes the measure. 





Hidden Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, hidden taxes have lulled the taxpayer 
into a fool’s paradise. He does not know 
what his tax bill is nor does he seem in- 
terested. In some way he must be 
aroused. At this point I include a timely 
editorial that appeared in the Evansville 
(Wis.) Review: 


In an editorial called Those Hidden 
Taxes, the New York Herald Tribune ob- 
serves, “The citizen who grins and bears it 
each week when he takes note of deductions 
from his take-home pay, or who gulps when 
he makes the quarterly payment on his in- 
come tax, has perhaps mercifully been spared 
a consciousness of the hidden taxes which 
fall upon him every day. * * * The 
problem of tax reform, however, requires 
knowledge on that part of the citizens. It 
is to the advantage of the individual that he 
sees through the tax smoke screen which the 
experts have laid down, that he feel the pain 
of what has been devised to be painless.” 

The Herald-Tribune ran a series of factual 
articles, by Robert S. Bird, dealing with the 
impact of hidden taxes on the ordinary tax- 
payer. It is a sure bet that not 1 citizen in 
10,000 has any accurate idea of how deep 
these taxes cut into his earnings. For in- 
stance, on a $10,000 house it was found that 
no less than 639 hidden taxes were involved 
in the construction, development of site, and 
purchase financing. These taxes, Mr. Bird 
says, were collected by the Federal and State 
governments from the architect, builder, 
banks, agents, insurance companies, con- 
tractor, manufacturers, jobbers, and others. 

Hidden taxes are not confined to big pur- 
chases like a house. The tax foundation 
found that 151 taxes applied to a loaf of 
bread. A woman’s hat carried 150 taxes. A 
man's suit came in for 116. A humble egg 
accounted for 100. Mr. Bird writes: “In 
none of these studies were local taxes taken 
into account, nor the Federal and State levies 
on the various steps behind the supply and 
manufacturing point. As an example of how 
complex the tax-shifting devices work, the 
economists found that even the length of 
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time an article remains in stock sometimes 
determines who bears the weight of a par- 
ticular tax.” 
No one knows the actual total of hidden 
Estimates indicate they may run as 
h as $700 per family per year. And, of 
urse, they come on top of all direct taxes. 
he magnitude of the latter is shown by the 
that in 1949 the average taxpayer worked 
month for the Federal Government to pay 
he Federal income tax alone. 
The Federal Government is the biggest tax 
ter by far. It takes 71 cents of each tax 
, while the states take 15 cents and 
| units 14 cents. By contrast, in 1932, the 
al Government took but 22 percent and 
19.9, 39 percent. 
What to do about this tremendous prob- 
lem is a tough question. The Herald Tribune 
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says, “The overlapping of tax jurisdictions, 
the continuance of taxes which have outlived 
their original purpose, the crushing propor- 
tions of the tax burden as a whole, require 


the mostcareful * * *. But the first step 
is to know, and the second is to be aroused.” 





Depositors Who Remember GOP Era of 
Bank Failures Appreciate New Deal 
Protection of Their Life Savings 
Through FDIC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Thank God for the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation,” which ap- 
peared in the Daily Times-Democrat of 
Pryor, Okla.: 

THANK GOD FOR THE FEDERAL Derosir INsUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION 

People who lived during the past depres- 
§ and happened to be residing in a com- 
munity where there was a bank failure, can 
appreciate the beneficent and glorious serv- 

the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion is rendering to this community at this 
hour. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
t started work quickly upon discovery 
by the bank examiners of the condition of 
the bank. For their promptness this com- 
munity will be forever grateful. 

Moreover, the people of this community 
hould be grateful for the fact that we have 
ing in our community men with deter- 

tion and financial means to assist in 

ling the financial structure of even a 
rger bank than the old one. And also we 
ould be pleased that our community has 

.cted Charles H. Fawks, president of the 
new bank, to come here with his talents and 
means, 

This is the hour when due credit should 
be acknowledged and this community will 
be grateful forever for the ultimate and sat- 
istactory relief from this financial crisis. 

Under the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, deposits are guaranteed up to 
$5,000. However, in the case of the Pryor 
bank, a new bank having been organized, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
will make a purchase of the assets of the old 
bank and all depositors will be paid in full, 
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The National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
ful, analytical, and constructive speech 
of our colleague, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON], 
which was delivered at the breakfast of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
February 28, 1950. Those of us who 
have served both in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Senate with the 
Senator from Texas know that he al- 
ways thinks through the problems con- 
fronting our Nation and that he coura- 
geously stands for what he believes to 
be in the public interest. These char- 
acteristics are shown in the address I 
asked to have printed. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Thirteen years ago, a majority of my neigh- 
bors and childhood friends in central Texas 
concluded that the State of Texas would best 
be served if I were sent away to Washing- 
ton. Except for that, I might well be one of 
you this morning. 

My earliest ambitions, after graduating 
from teachers college at San Marcos and 
entering the education field, were toward 
the work of school administration. At that 
time, Texas had an unusually large number 
of able and inspiring public-school admin- 
istrators. The honor of the work was high, 
but the honorariums were low. 

Today the honor is still high—and the 
honorariums are no longer so low. I hope 
both will increase in future years. 

It was not my purpose in coming here from 
Washington to talk with you about school 
administration. You know that field—and 
you are doing a wonderful job. 

Instead, I propose to talk with you about 
our national security. 

My first committee assignment as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in 1937 
was the Naval Affairs Committee. From 
that year to the present, I have had the rare 
opportunity and the great responsibility for 
participating in a continuing study of this 
Nation’s defense and security. 

I do not pretend that this service quali- 
fies me as any rare expert, either in matters 
of defense or in matters of our international 
relations. 

I know that I do not possess any great 
store of startling and secret information, 
and I will not seek to stimulate those who 
may have an appetite for the sensational by 
pretending that I do. 

From my years of service, I am sure of only 
one thing: 

Modern politics and modern science have 
made it impossible for any nation to be cer- 
tain that its defenses are adequate. 

Remember that. We may appropriate and 
appropriate, build and build, plan and plan 
for our defense, but we can never be sure 
we have done enough. 

This is a fundamental fact, a simple and 
obvious reality of our world. 
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We may as well accept it; we cannot escape 
it. 
I emphasize this for a purpose, 


A NEW ROLE 


Within the past 6 months, two events have 
forced upon us a new role in the defense of 
freedom. 

First, well ahead of schedule, communism 
has come into possession of the atomic 
bomb. 

Second, communism has sealed the back 
entrance to Soviet Russia through the con- 
quest of China. 

What do these events mean? 

For one thing, international communism 
has, for practical purposes, accomplished 
many of its major goals nearly everywhere 
except in the United States and in those 
nations allied with the United States 
through the Atlantic Pact. 

Whatever advantages we may have held 
because of the Kremlin’s diversion to other 
interests are now dissolving. 

Furthermore, the Soviet atomic bomb 
changes the balance of the physical strength 
of communism and freedom. 

We kKnow that we no longer possess an 
explosive force mightier than the Soviet; 
we can only hope ours is not weaker. 

Stated bluntly, this may be alarming. 

Certainly it is disturbing. 

What we have lost, thus far, is time. 

Worse, however, we are losing both time 
and our relative strength every day. 

In 1945, year one of the atomic age, scien- 
tists told us that we might have 10 years of 
monopoly on the atomic bomb. 

The predictions were too optimistic. 

Instead of 10 years we had barely 3 or 4 
years. 

The world of 1955 has now arrived ahead of 
schedule, and free men have found them- 
selves running late. 


OUR POLICY OF CONTAINMENT 


For a few years we had a policy of ap- 
peasement, and then we adhered to a pol- 
icy of containmént. With our military re- 
sources and with our money we have at- 
tempted to hold in check the imperialism of 
communism. As a legislator, I have support- 
ed the policy and I have looked forward to 
its successes. 

In those places where the policy has suc- 
ceeded, it has succeeded, as Churchill pointed 
out, only because we held the advantage of 
the atomic bomb. In other places, it has 
not succeeded at all. 

Force can only be countered by superior 
force. 

We no longer possess a superior force. In 
addition to the world’s largest underseas 
fleet, the largest land army, and one of the 
largest air forces, Russia has an atomic bomb. 
We are building an H-bomb—there was no 
choice other than to build it. But only 
the naive, only the hopelessly innocent or 
ignorant, would bother to contend that the 
H-bomb is an American monopoly. 

We should now admit to ourselves that 
peace does not come in bombs. 

Whatever bomb free men build, slave men 
can build also. 

If slave men ever use their bombs, free 
men must use theirs also—that is, of course, 
if the first attack of the aggressor is not 
fatal. 

Because of Russia’s bomb, and because of 
our bomb, I believe our people need to look 
thoroughly into our whole policy of con- 
tainment for Communist imperialism. 

If all of us adhere stubbornly to a policy 
born in a different day and age, we may 
easily succeed only in containing ourselves. 
In other words, we may find we have 
fenced ourselves in, instead of fencing in 
communism. 
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What results such a review might produce 


Ido not know. I do not think there is prof- 
it or worthy purpose in proposing reviews 
merely to announce what the outcome 
should be. 

This I do sincerely hope: That not all sug- 
gestions for review or reexamination of our 
policies will be dismissed by any free people 
with the reply to that change—or suggestion 
of change—would be interpreted by the Com- 
munists as a sign of weakness. 

We should not freeze our vision or destroy 
the strength that hope gives by accepting 
this answer. 


CHANGE IS OUR STRENGTH 


It has long beef my belief that the great- 
est strength of free peoples in the struggle 
with communism is their unique ability 
and their traditional willingness to change, 
to adapt themselves to changing situations, 
to find new answers to old problems. 

That is what distinguishes democratic 
systems from totalitarian systems. 

Our freedom, of which we speak so much, 
is actually the right and the ability to 
change. 

If we want to lose our freedom and lose 
our strength, we can do so by permitting 
communism to frighten us away from 
change. 

I am not one who agrees that the active 
quest for peace is indicative of weakness. 
Only those who are strong, and who are 
confident of their strength, can effectively 
seek peace. Peacemaking should not be only 
the business of the weak. 

I believe this Nation must remain suffi- 
ciently strong to sit at the conference table 
with Russian representatives and seek the 
answer to the survival of two worlds. 

In our foreign policy, we can have the 
combination of hardheaded realism and dy- 
namic imagination of our forefathers—and, 
perhaps, more of the audacity of such bold 
strokes as the Monroe Doctrine, the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, and the purchase of Alaska. 

Those ventures kept democracy’s enemies 
on the defensive. 

We must not leave today’s problem—our 
greatest problem—to be answered by a static, 
negative policy of containment. 

My point is this: 

So long as we held a monopoly on the 
bomb, our policy was successful. Now, the 
monopoly has ended, and our policy’s con- 
tinued success may be ending. 

What we seek is a policy that will continue 
to be successful. We can—and we will-- 
shape such a policy. That is the reason for 
the present public discussion of our policy, 
we are not attempting to find a graceful way 
to surrender, as some seem to believe; we 
are attempting to find a policy that will 
be even stronger and more effective. 


MOSCOW MUST UNDERSTAND 


I believe it is as imperative that Moscow 
understand our policy and our purposes as 
it is for us to develop and maintain effective 
policy and determined purpose. 

Twice before, once in 1917 and again in 
1939, foreign dictators failed to comprehend 
the depths of our determination. The Kai- 
ser misunderstood us, Hitler misunderstood 
us. 

The cause of peace will be served now, I 
believe, if our President or our Secretary of 
State will make clear our willingness to out- 
line American intentions frankly and openly 
to the Soviet. Men such as President Tru- 
man, Chief Justice Vinson, General Eisen- 
hower, General Clay or General Bedell Smith 
could, I am sure, impress upon the Soviet 
leaders the firmness of our purpose and the 
clear outlines of our policy. 

Free men do not desire to dictate the 
course of allied governments or to attempt 
to overthrow the chosen governments of 
other independent nations, 


Free men cannot easily guard the secrets 
of their strength from the eyes of enemy 
powers, unless they prize the secrets more 
highly than their freedom. 

Finally, free men cannot keep their free- 
dom—nor guarantee their security—if they 
attempt to keep pace in an armaments race 
with a totalitarian nation. 

We may be entering the final stages of 
the cold war. Indian summer is over. 

We know that we are not bluffing. We 
can presume no longer that Russia is bluff- 
ing. 

FACTS OF OUR STRENGTH 


The facts are these: 

In terms of superexplosives, we are ahead 
in production, which may not last long, but 
we now know we have no monopoly on any 
type of superbomb. 

In the air, Russia is considerably stronger 
today than is the United States. 

On the sea, Russia is much stronger in 
effective submarine strength. 

On land, Russia is the strongest nation in 
the world. 

What does this mean? What should be 
our reaction to these facts? 

Shall we pretend to equalize these odds 
by ignoring them? Shall we attempt to 
intimidate the Soviet by displaying 160,- 
000,000 stiff upper lips? 

Shall we take another course some suggest 
and arm ourselves more heavily than the 
Soviet? 

Again, I say no. 

If we should enter an armaments race 
with Russia, we would very likely destroy 
ourselves attempting to win. A nation can- 
not dedicate its full resources to munitions 
production and still retain freedom for its 
citizens. 

We do not have the population to compete 
with Russia in an arms race. 

We do not have the fiscal resources to 
compete. 

We do not have the time to compete. 


THE MINDS OF FREE MEN 


What shall our course be? 

If communism and freedom are to be equal 
in terms of superbombs and explosive power, 
we must find salvation for our world in the 
greater achievements of the minds of free 
men. 

Freedom’s great basic advantage over com- 
munism is that free men have the oppor- 
tunity to think. 

We must—and we can—out think the 
Communists in the field of foreign policy. 

I am convinced that we can—and must— 
out think the Communists in the field of our 
military defense. 

For 5 years, since the end of the war in 
Europe and in the Pacific, we have—perhaps 
unwittingly—fallen into the routine of a 
sort of false-front armaments race with the 
Soviet. Instead of holding our own, we have 
lost ground. 

At the first hint of Russian aggression, we 
nervously lowered our vision from the distant 
future to the immediate present. We began 
to assemble our armed forces on a day-to- 
day, hour-to-hour basis of urgency and need. 

Our purpose has not been realized. Russia 
has greatly increased the size of its forces 
in relation toours. And we have suffered the 
casualty of lost imagination, lost invention, 
lost planning. 

A look at the defense budget will explain 
what I mean. This year we are spending 
$14,000,000,000 on our National Military Es- 
tablishment. We are asked to spend $13,000,- 
000,000 in the next fiscal year. 

This is the largest item in our Federal 
budget—it will take 32 percent of your taxes. 


THE DIVISION OF DEFENSE FUNDS 
What interests me and what I hope chal- 

lenges you is the division of funds and divi- 

sion of emphasis which we are making. 
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Of our total defense budget for. 1951, less 
than 5 percent will be devoted to research 
and development of new weapons for future 
wars. 

Less than 5 percent for the future. 

What we have in our arsenal is impressive 
and it is tested; but, we know that. much of 
it will be outmoded at the time any future 
war starts. 

I say that helpfully, not critically, I believe 
it is true. 

Recently, I had opportunity to look into 
one specific phase of our defense develop- 
ment—the field of guided missiles. 

It was disturbing to me to find that, to 
the best of our knowledge, Russia probably 
is 2 years ahead of us in some missile 
research. 

Our services are conducting research—on 
a limited scale and on a limited budget. 
Less than 1 percent of the total defense 
budget is going for these weapons which may 
be vital to our defense in any future conflict, 

Despite this limited operation and despite 
the great need to acquire workable weapons 
in this field, there is duplication, triplica- 
tion, and, in one instance, quintuplication 
of effort. 

We do not have the time—and we do not 
have the brains—to condone such a squan- 
dering of talent and effort. 

Imagine the chaos if, for example, there 
had been three Eisenhowers trying to invade 
the Continent of Europe. We might have 
been working till yet if our brain power had 
been misused so flagrantly. 

The time has come for free men to recog- 
nize their greatest resource—free minds— 
and put those minds to use. 


MAKE UNIFICATION WORK 


For the armed forces, unification was origi- 
nally conceived to economize on talent and 
time. It was meant to make all three serv- 
ices richer in terms of effectiveness, not poorer 
in terms of money. 

The time has come to make unification 
work toward greater effectiveness. 

Research, new methods, new inventions— 
that is the area in which free men can win 
and hold supremacy over the dead hand of 
totalitarian systems, 

I believe we can defend ourselves with a 
$13,000,000,000 budget. We ean do it if the 
services work as one, not as three. We can 
do it if we make sure that no brain power, 
no talent is being wasted. 

There is fat in the Defense Establishment— 
physical fat and mental fat. I am most 
anxious that we fry out the mental fat. 


SEEK FULL USE OF OUR TALENTS 


With statements and counter statements 
now appearing in the press regarding the 
condition of this country’s strength, I be- 
lieve the time is near when the proper au- 
thorities must determine the facts concern- 
ing the strength of our Military Establish- 
ment. This should be done, not in a spirit 
of bias or a spirit of petty revenge, but in 
the hope of making full use of this Nation's 
scientific and technological resources. 

In addition, I think we should look into 
our stock-piling program, so that we can 
avoid the great hazard of being caught short 
in essential strategic materials. 

Also, we must look thoroughly into the 
conditions of our military housing and other 
factors relating to personnel so that the 
morale of our forces will not be lowered and 
their efficiency reduced at this period when 
the utmost is demanded from all of us, 
individually and as a team. 

We have the advantage of a long history 
of free public education, which has given 
us the world’s greatest reservoir of enlight- 
ened manpower. We have the further ad- 
vantage of freedom, which permits the full 
use of the minds and learning of our citi- 
zens, 
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This is our great source of strength. We 
must put that strength to use in the mili- 
tary as in all other areas of our Government. 

For 5 years, we Americans perhaps have 
to some extent isolated ourselves behind the 
security of an atomic monopoly. We did 
not extend ourselves mentally or physically. 
We were tired from the exertion of war, weary 
of crisis. We concentrated our national en- 
erey and our national talent on our own 
comfort more than on our security. 

This is true in the formulation of our 
foreign policy, true in the formulation of 
our domestic policies, and true of the broad 
conduct of our Military Establishment. 

That isolation is ended. 


CHALLENGE OURSELVES 
We can no longer indulge laziness or slug- 


ishness. 

. We must challenge ourselves—and in that 
challenge we will find the salvation of the 
world. 

I have spoken of these things to you he- 
cause I think it important that you, as lead- 
ers in your community, carry back to Texas 
the realization that these times demand the 
best in us—and pray that the best in us is 
adequate for the challenge. 

We will profit nothing if we succumb 
to hysteria, to panic, or to demands that we 
try to match Russia plane for plane, sub- 
marine for submarine, bomb for bomb. 

We will profit nothing if we mistake 
change for weakness. When we talk of new 
policies, new ideas, new approaches, we mean 
more effective policies, better ideas, more 
successful approaches—we are talking of 
strength, not surrender. 

You can serve a most valuable purpose if 
you will admonish your neighbors and friends 
against hysteria and panic, against fear that 
this Nation is to be overwhelmed by the 
military forces of communism. 

The facts are grim, but we must face them. 
Only by facing facts squarely we can and 
will find the answers to our problem of sur- 
vival. 

This is not the darkest hour in our na- 
tional history. If the challenge of the mo- 
ment stirs our imagination and our capacity 
for invention, we may see the brightest hour 
of civilization. 

There is hope for us and for the world— 
so long as we keep hope alive. 





Lincoln Day Address By Hon. Margaret 
Chase Smith, of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a Lincoln Day ad- 
dress by my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mrs. Smiru], before 
the Portland Lincoln Club, in Portland, 
Maine, February 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Last year at the Lincoln Day dinner in 
Washington, I addressed the attending Re- 
publicans as “fellow mourners.” That dinner 
was more like a wake at which we were 
making post mortems on why we had lost 
the Presidency for the fifth straight time. 
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We talked about the mistakes that the Re- 
publican Party had made. 

But this year is different. This year I 
address you as “fellow fighters” because 
something happened in Washington this 
week that convinces me that the underdog 
Republican Party has started on the come- 
back trail and has started fighting. 

Monday in Washington we had the kick-off 
Lincoln Day dinner. It was a dollar kox- 
lunch affair—a common man’s affair, not a 
$100-a-plate rich man’s affair like the 
Democrats have in building up their cam- 
paign war chest. There were those who 
said it would be a flop—that it was fantas- 
tic to try to get a crowd of any size in the 
Democratic jobholder city of Washington. 

But it wasn’t a flop. A record, roaring 
crowd of 12,000 cheering people jammed the 
Uline Arena. There was hardly breathing 
space and there were 3,000 people outside 
who couldn’t get in because there just wasn’t 
room for them. I have never seen so much 
enthusiasm in a crowd, 

Yes, I think the Republican Party was 
resurrected this past Monday night. 

Monday, the Republicans issued a 2,500- 
word restatement of principles. Eloquent 
as it might be, I think that it could have 
been stated in less than 100 words—and in 
common, everyday words of the average 
man in the street—the man whose vote we 
have to get to win in 1950 and 1952. My 
boiled-down version of the Republican re- 
statement of principles is not only a mere 
89 words of Republican Party position but 
also an indictment of the Democratic Party 
on 10 counts for the Democratic Party has 
not only failed miserably on each of these 
points but also has made it clear that it op- 
poses each of these points. My concept of 
what the Republican Party stands for and 
what the Democratic Party is against is: 
(1) Reducing taxes; (2) balancing the budg- 
et; (3) fighting deficit spending and Gov- 
ernment waste; (4) fighting communism 
here instead of complacently condoning it; 
(5) making foreign policy truly bi-partisan 
instead of merely rubber-stamped; (6) fight- 
ing and exposing something-for-nothing de- 
ception, whether it be socialized medicine, 
socialized farming, or hidden taxes; (7) pre- 
venting either management or labor from 
getting too much power at the expense of the 
public; (8) maintaining an adequate social- 
security system that does not limit oppor- 
tunity nor discourage initiative and saving; 
(9) opposing any curtailment of veterans’ 
benefits; (10) smashing the filibuster on civil 
rights. 

No other political party can make that 
statement—much less the Democratic Party. 
Only 89 simple words to show the basic is- 
sues between the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats—to tell the difference between the two 
parties, 

I was elected to the Senate in 1948 on the 
slogan of “Don’t Trade a Record for a Prom- 
ise.” That is equally applicable for 1950 
and 1952. The Republicans promise changes 
if they are put into power. The voters can 
rightfully ask, “Do you have a record to back 
up your proméses?” And the Republican 
Party can confidently say, “I’m glad you 
askec that question. The answer is un- 
qualifiedly ‘Yes.’ Here is the record.” 

1. The only tax reduction that has been 
given to the American people in a generation 
was by the Republican Eightieth Congress, 
the only Republican controlled Congress in 
the last 20 years; 

2. The only time that the budget has been 
balanced during the last 20 years was in 1947 
and 1948 by the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress; 

3. The only real fight that has been made 
against deficit spending and Government 
waste is the fight made by the Republicans; 
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4. The only real fight to expose and purge 
Communists and their fellow travelers from 
key posts in our Government so that they 
could not send our vital secrets to Russia 
has been that made by the Republicans in 
Congress; Z 

5. Republicans have made our foreign pol- 
icy bipartisan. But the Democratic admin- 
istration is now excluding Republicans from 
a voice on policy formulation. The Demo- 
cratic administration has turned what was 
once a cooperative two-way street into their 
own secretive, one-way back alley where only 
the Democrats make the decisions and then 
try diplomatic blackmail under the guise of 
unity to make Republicans mere spineless, 
rubber stamps. 

6. The only -2ffective efforts to expose the 
something for nothing fraud and deception 
practiced upon the American people by the 
Democratic administration under the poli- 
cies of socialized medicine, socialized farm- 
ing and hidden taxes, have been the efforts 
of the Republican Party to warn the people 
that they were in danger of trading away 
their individual freedom without realizing 
it for the mental opiate of a false sense of 
security; 

7. It was the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress that passed the Taft-Hartley Act to pre- 
vent either management or labor from get- 
ting too much power at the expense of the 
public. Republicans created the Department 
of Labor. One of labor’s greatest champions, 
Senator George Norris, was a Republican; 

8. As far as social security is concerned, it 
was Republicans that first adopted a valid 
old-age assistance program in Montana 12 
years before the Federal Social Security Act; 

9. As far as veterans are concerned, the 
Republican Eightieth Congress was the 
champion of them all, passing more favorable 
legislation for veterans and reservists than 
any other Congress in history; 

10. As far as the opposition to civil rights 
is concerned, everyone knows that it is the 
Democrats who are blocking it with filibus- 
ters. The Republicans are constantly trying 
to break these filibusters. And does anyone 
dare deny that Abraham Lincoln, greatest 
of all Republicans, was the father of civil 
rights? 

If any of you are still unconvinced, try 
this for size. The Republican Party created 
the Department of Agriculture. It is the 
original trust-busting, antimonopoly party 
that gave us the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
The Republican Party is the party that gave 
women the right to vote—the party that got 
Alaska from Russia for only $7,000,000, the 
party in power when we acquired Hawaii, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, Midway, and the Panama 
Canal. 

The Republican Party is the party that 
stopped a Democratic President from pack- 
ing the Supreme Court and from destroying 
the independence of our judicial branch. 
It is the party that discarded the spoils sys- 
tem and set up the civil-service system on 
Government jobs by merit and qualification 
instead of by the political patronage stand- 
ard of whether you voted for the winning 
party. 

Now what has the Democratic Party given 
the American people? Time permits me to 
mention only one thing—and I have chosen 
that which you are most aware of now— 
taxes. The Democrats have given you the 
highest taxes in the history of the country 
and the Democratic administration has asked 
that those heavy taxes be made even higher 
and heavier. You realize that now by merely 
looking at your income-tax return. But 
what most of us don’t realize is what we 
pay that doesn’t meet the eye—in hidden 
taxes. Were it not for hidden taxes, the 
quart of milk you pay 21 cents for you could 
get for 14 cents because now you pay 7 cents 
in hidden taxes on that 2l-cent quart of 
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milk—were it not for hidden taxes, you 
could get that 47-cent can of baby powder 
for only 29 cents, that $2,100 car for only 
$1,400, that $10,000 house for only $7,000, 
that 10-cent candy bar for only 7 cents (look 
back in Republican days, full-size candy bars 
were only 5 cents), that 15-cent loaf of bread 
for only 10 cents, that 25-cent gallon of gas 
for only 14 cents, that 50-cent movie for 
only 30 cents. 

Our Democratic President campaigned suc- 
cessfully in 1948 on the slogan of “‘Telling the 
people the facts of life.” We Republicans 
can well take a cue from the opposition and 
start “Telling the people the tax facts of life.” 
I could go on for hours talking about the 
tax facts of life on examples of hidden taxes 
on specific products and services that most 
of us don’t realize, but let me conclude with 
one of the best of all examples on hidden 
taxes—you even pay a tax on the air in the 
tires of your car. 

These are the facts that the party of Abra- 
ham Lincoln—the most human, the great- 
est representative of the common man ever 
to be President—must bring home to the 
American people if our free way of life is 
to be recaptured and preserved, if we are 
to remain loyal to the principles of Lincoln. 

The Republican Party now has the fighting 
spirit of the under dog. It has the most 
admirable of causes to fight for. It has the 
ammunition to fight with—a past record of 
positive accomplishments—and the stum- 
bling, fumbling errors and deliberate decep- 
tions of the Democratic administrations for 
the past 18 years. 

We can and we will win with our un- 
deniable cause and record, if we just keep 
fighting to tell the people the facts of life 
that the Democratic administration is try- 
ing to keep from them. Let's lift the iron 
curtain set up here in America by the Demo- 
cratic administration between the people and 
the Government. In that way, we can re- 
turn the American people to the most basic 
of all freedoms—the freedom to be let alone, 





The Home Owner and Honest Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, February 22, 1950, 
the junior Senator from Washington en- 
joyed fulfilling an invitation to address 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Home Builders in Chicago, 
The address which was offered under 

he subject of The Home Owner and 
Honest Money has aroused considerable 
interest and some controversy. In order 
to satisfy requests for copies I ask unani- 
mous consent that the speech he printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THr HoME OWNER AND HONEST MONEY 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, I feel 
deeply that I would rather be in your com- 
pany this afternoon than in that of any other 
group in all of America. Many among your 
membership are close and personal friends of 
mine, I respect what you stand for and I 
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have willingly enjoyed fighting for what I 
conceive to be your rights as American citi- 
zens and as the home building industry of 
the United States. In a word I respect what 
you have accomplished for the good of our 
Nation and have high hopes for the con- 
tributions you will make to all men and 
women in the future. 

It has been a long time since I have read a 
written speech. I now intend to read a 
statement in order that I may adhere to your 
time schedule and because I want to think 
that what I want to say will be reprinted and 
read by other Americans everywhere, 

In very simple but positive language I want 
to tell you a story which is typical, which 
you can uncover for yourselves by looking in 
any direction you will and which is deeply 
tragic. This story characterizes the road on 
which most American families find them- 
selves these days. After this story has been 
related, I wish to offer a recommendation for 
your consideration and whatever action you 
think it proper to give. 

No group in this country has a better inter- 
est in the future of America than you men 
and women. You are gathered here to con- 
sider the problems of home construction, 
home financing, and home ownership. The 
happiness, the pride, the future of the family, 
depend in a special sense upon its ability to 
acquire and own a home. It is your busi- 
ness and professional task to promote this 
deep-seated instinct of the human race. Ido 
not claim originality when I say that a na- 
tion of home owners is a nation with stable 
institutions and a bright prospect. 

Home ownership, however, serves a much 
deeper purpose than the immediate happi- 
ness of the family group. I do not mean to 
disparage that happiness. The individual is 
the focal point of community interest. 
Those of us who have not been swept off our 
feet by the nostrums and gold brick promises 
of the welfare state appreciate this. 

Every schoolboy has been taught that this 
is a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. This means individuals. 
It means families, It does not mean some 
vague abstraction. It does not mean a blank 
check for dictatorial power. It does not mean 
paternalism and spoon-fed pap for those who 
do not have the energy, the courage, and the 
self-respect to struggle for their own rewards, 

While the happiness of its citizens is the 
proper goal of every government, this does 
not mean, in my opinion, a bib and a bottle 
for every citizen. It means, on the contrary, 
the maintenance of conditions under which 
each American can work for his own living 
with the right and the duty to provide for 
his own needs. Let us reserve charity for 
those unfortunates who need help and not 
force it on all, under the guise of social 
welfare. 

I spoke a moment ago of home ownership 
and its deeper meaning. It is a meaning 
which must be defined in economic, in polit- 
ical, and in social terms. Economically, a 
high ratio of home owners means stable local 
business. Politically, it means a greater in- 
terest in local government. The govern- 
ment of a home-owning community is much 
less susceptible to machine politics. So- 
cially, a community of home owners assures 
a healthy atmosphere with a minimum of 
agitators and crackpots. 

Last year we added more than a million 
units to our total of homes. It was a good 
year for construction generally and for 
residential building in particular. A fair 
estimate at the end of 1949 shows that this 
country has 47,000,000 homes. More than 
half of these were owned by the occupants. 
Among the nations of the world America 
ranks high as a nation of home owners. 

This means much more than a desire on 
the part of people to live under their own 
roofs. It means that those who struggle 





and save and work for the right to call their 
homes their own have faith in. themselves, 
Still more important—it means that they 
have faith in their Government. 

When a young couple assumes the grave 
responsibility of owning a home, with the 
heavy financial obligations which such 
ownership entails, it means that they have 
not only confidence in their own future but 
also faith in Uncle Sam. Faith that he wil) 
not change the rules of the game. Faith 
that he will maintain the terms of financia] 
contracts so that in the future those terms 
will not become burdensome to the owner 
on the one hand or defraud the lender on the 
other. 

The ownership of a home, with its usual 
lien on the future earning power of the 
owner, is a tangible, concrete pledge of con- 
fidence in the Government. It strongly im- 
plies a conviction on the part of that owner 
that Uncle Sam will not tamper with the 
currency, that he will not limit the freedom 
of the owner to find the best job he can fill; 
that Government will not tax him so heavily 
that he cannot meet his obligations. If the 
commitment to buy a home is a personal 
hostage for industry and thrift on the part 
of the home owner, it is also—and I wish to 
emphasize this in the most solemn terms— 
an unmistakable mandate to Government to 
keep faith with the individual. 

Let me be more specific. G.I. Jones is a 
typical American. He is a war veteran, mar- 
ried, has one youngster and hopes to have 
more. He is a garage mechanic in a medium- 
sized city in the Middle West and earns $75 
a week. He works for an intelligent and 
successful employer who helps him set up 
@ personal old-age pension system. It will 
enable Jones at the age of 65 to retire with 
a monthly income, counting social security, 
of $125. The boss pays halé.the cost. 

By the time Jones has paid his income 
taxes and met the charges for social security 
and old-age pension, his weekly pay envelope 
has shrunk to $€6. I am using approximate 
dollar figures. 

Being a prudent family man, he carries a 
modest life-insurance policy which nicks his 
weekly pay for another $3. As a practical 
person, Jones knows that illness and acci- 
dent might touch him or his family. It 
would be well to carry a personal reserve for 
contingencies in the form of a savings ac- 
count. This takes another $3 a week. By 
the time all these charges, prudent and nec- 
essary in the mind of Jones, are made against 
see pay he has $60 left from his week's earn- 
ngs. 

This man and his wife now decide to buy 4 
home. He has saved his veteran’s bonus, 
some bonds he bought out of his Army pay 
as a sergeant, and his insurance refund. 
This adds up to a tidy down payment on the 
home and leaves a mortgage of $6,000. Its 
amortization over a 20-year period, plus taxes 
and insurance, involves a further charge of 
$13 against his weekly earnings. This leaves 
approximately $47 for all other living ex- 
penses. 

Now Jones realizes that he is taking a risk. 
However, this is constructive risk-taking. It 
is a form of personal venture which is char- 
acteristic of all Americans. It is a kind of 
risk which millions of Americans have cheer- 
fully assumed in the past. The willingness 
to take such risks has made this country 
outstanding among the nations of the wor!d. 

Jones and his wife did not make this com- 
mitment for a home without a great deal 
of careful thinking. Both are high school 
graduates. They read the local paper, 4 
weekly magazine of current events, and 
listen to the radio. Jones is not an econ- 
omist. He is not a financial expert. He uses 
plain, homespun common sense in getting 
at conclusions. 
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He knows that the future on which he is 
now wagering, with so many claims against 
nis income, is subject to two major risks. 

The first deals with his job. This does not 
worry him toomuch. He is a good mechanic 
and knows it. He is willing to work hard, 
and as long as people drive cars they will 
have to use him, 

The second major risk involves the kind 
of money in which he will be paid and which, 
in turn, he will have to use to meet his own 
obligations. Will he continue to be paid in 
the same kind of dollars that he is getting 
today, or will they be different dollars? How 
will this affect his position as a wage earner, 
a home owner, a bank depositor, an insur- 
ance policyholder? 

Jones sometimes reads the speeches of the 
President. He recently read a speech in 
which Mr. Truman predicted a total national 
production of one thousand billion dollars by 
the year 2000. What this meant was quite 
beyond Jones. It is indeed beyond a lot of 
people who have advantages of education 
which Jones does not have. Was the Presi- 
dent discussing the future or discoursing 
upon the hereafter? Jones hasn’t the slight- 
est idea what the President really meant, 
and I share his bewilderment. 

The President also spoke of an average 
family income of $12,000 a year. Here was 
a figure that was down to earth. It sounded 
more like personal income than astronomy. 
Jones knew some men who were already 
making that much. Yet it was about three 
times as much as Jones was now making and 
he wondered how anything the Government 
could do could raise his pay 200 percent. 

To be sure, with all the faith that he had 
in himself he knew that someday he might 
become foreman of the shop or have his own 
garage. This might give him a higher in- 
come; maybe as much as the $612,000 in 
question. 

What bothered Jones was his failure to 
find anything in the President’s speech which 
dealt with the kind of money in which this 
future $12,000-a-year family income was to 
be paid. He knew that the dollars which he 
received for pay today were only about half 
as good as the dollars which he earned be- 
fore the war. Could it be that the President 
had in mind some other kind of a dollar—a 
dollar which was worth only a third as much 
as the present dollar? 

Jones had seen the result of inflation in 
France. He had been told by some older 
Frenchmen that it now took a hundred 
francs to buy as much as 1 franc bought in 
1914. After his outfit had crossed the Rhine 
he had a chance to talk to some Germans. 
They described the great inflation in Ger- 
many after the First World War. 

One German told him that his father had 
bought a 30-year insurance policy in 1892 
with a maturity value of 50,000 marks. He 
explained that this was roughly the equiva- 
lent of $12,500 in American money. When 
the policy came due in 1922, after 30 years 
of frugal savings, the insurance company 


. Sent his father a single postage stamp. That 


Was all the 50,000 marks would buy. 

Jones had just read a newspaper story 
about Formosa. The correspondent had paid 
a taxi driver $7,000,000 and given him a tip 
of a million dollars. Did the President, in 
promising a future family income of $12,000 
& year, have this kind of goldbricking in 
mind? What was being done to protect him, 
G. I. Jones and his family, from this kind 
of chiseling and cheating. 

Although he was no Ph. D. in economics, 
he knew that inflation was the result of 
financial monkey business and that the Gov- 
ernment was usually responsible for it. He 
could find nothing in the President's speech 
which assured him that the value of the 
dollar would be protected. 
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Jones tried in his limited way to get at 
the bottom of this problem. He tried to find 
out what caused money to go on the skids 
as it did in France, in Germany, and in China. 
He thought he made two discoveries. 

Money becomes worth less and less when 
the Government issues more and more of it. 
It’s like wheat. When there is too much of 
it, it drops in value. “Now,” Jones asked, 
“what causes too much money to be around?” 

One cause, it seemed to him, was the fail- 
ure of the Government to live within its 
income. When he, a garage mechanic, spent 
more than he earned, he quickly got into a 
jam. Uncle Sam, he found, could do some- 
thing which he, a worker, could not do. 
Uncle Sam could print money and pay his 
bills. 

To be sure, this meant that the dollars 
which other people had, dollars which were 
honestly acquired as the result of work, would 
lose their value. It meant, in other words, 
that Uncle Sam could go on a financial spree 
while the people who had honestly earned 
dollars would pay the cost by losing some of 
the value stored in their money. It was a 
form of subtle filching. 

It was odd that he could find no mention 
of this in the President’s speech. In fact, 
what disturbed him most was to find in the 
President’s speech a statement which seemed 
to say that the Government should spend 
more than its income, that this was a good 
thing. 

Could it be that the President had in mind 
phony dollars when he was talking about a 
thousand billion national product and a 
$12,000 family income? Did he mean a $12,000 
income in dollars that had lost so much of 
their value through inflation that the $12,000 
was actually worth less than the amount he 
was now making? The ugly thought occurred 
to Jones that the rosy future painted by the 
President was paved with Chinese dollars. 
The same thought has occurred to many 
other citizens. 

In his inexpert and nonprofessional prob- 
ing for the truth in this problem, Jones made 
his second discovery. As long as money could 
be printed there was no limit to the total 
amount which the Government could get to 
pay its bills. If this continued long enough, 
the dollar would be worth no more than the 
paper on which it was printed. It could 
reach the point where it would be cheaper 
to light a cigarettc with a dollar bill than to 
scratch a match. 

Since this was the case, the only way to 
limit the supply of money, the only way to 
be sure that its value would not go the way 
of the German mark or the Chinese dollar, 
was to use something for money which could 
not be multiplied by a printing press. 

It suddenly dawned on our mechanic that 
gold was the answer. He knew that the total 
amount of gold in the world was limited, that 
the amount added each year was a small per- 
centage of the existing supply. 

If the number of dollars in the country was 
limited by the supply of gold, then Uncle Sam 
could not spend more money each year than 
he collected in taxes. He would have to live 
within his income in precisely the same way 
as Jones himself had to live within his 
income. 

If Uncle Sam had to live within his income, 
he might be less likely to buy potatoes at 
$16 a ton to be sold at a penny a ton. Uncle 
Sam might be less interested in raising the 
living standards of Zulus or building dams on 
the Euphrates. With the supply of money 
limited by gold, Uncle Sam might pay a little 
more attention to his problems at home and 
& little less attention to Fair Deals in other 
parts of the world. 

This horse-sense thinking of our ex-G. L 
is down to earth. We have explored his rea- 
soning and weighed his position. While some 
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of the responsibility for the failure to pro- 
tect the buying power of the dollar properly 
falls upon the Government, I do not wish 
to leave the impression that all the blame 
should be placed there. 

If the Government has operated in the 
red for 17 of the last 19 years, if it has 
disregarded the solemn duty to preserve the 
integrity of our money, the blame for this 
must be shared by the public. 

In particular, it must be shared by those 
institutions which solicit confidence of the 
citizen and assume obligations toward that 
citizen payable in the future. I refer par- 
ticularly to our banks and great insurance 
companies. 

There are more than 14,000 banks in this 
country. They have more than 104,000,000 
individual deposit accounts. These banks 
are the debtors and the depositors are the 
creditors. The depositors give the banks 
money today which must be paid back at 
some time in the future. In legal terms the 
banks discharge their legal responsibility if 
they return to their depositors the same 
number of dollars which they o-‘ginally ac- 
cepted. 

However, if, in the interval, the buying 
power, or the real value of the dollar is cut in 
half, the depositor in the end of the period 
finds himself the loser. This is obviously 
not fraud in any premeditated sense but the 
effect is unfortunately though precisely the 
same. Too many of our Nation’s banks, in 
their preoccupation with the narrow terms 
of the agreement between themselves and 
their depositors, have had an eye almost 
solely for the legal discharge of their obliga- 
tions. They have been, too many of them, 
completely indifferent to the real substance 
of their obligations. 

I say “completely indifferent” advisedly 
and only after carefully weighing my words. 
Ten years of my life were spent in the private 
American banking system when I was em- 
ployed by an outstanding commercial and 
trust institution. This experience provided 
me with respect for what our banking sys- 
tem has contributed to the growth and de- 
velopment of America, and a real hope for 
what its leadership can contribute to the 
stability and health of our future. I am, 
therefore, not an enemy but a friend of our 
banking fraternity. I simply want it to live 
up to its potential rather than to continue to 
drag its feet and remain quiet when the pre- 
vailing national need for its leadership and 
council is so imperatively pressing. I have 
now been a Member of the upper House in 
your Congress for several months more than 
3 years. In that time, and bear in mind what 
has happened in that period to the real value 
of our currency, I state as e simple fact that 
not a single banker has ever come to me and 
urged the need for protecting the integrity 
of the dollar because he, the banker, feels 
any deep sense of responsibility for the de- 
positor. 

I know of no State banking association 
which has appealed to Congress to protect 
the dollar in order that its members might, 
in real terms, discharge fairly and fully the 
Obligations to their depositors. 

Probably the primary responsibility for 
urging honest money rests upon the Ameri- 
can Bankers Asscciation. This )ody has con- 
sistently, so far as I know, remained silent 
on the great issue of currency. I have never 
seen the association become indignant or 
express any articulate opposition to what is 
happening to our American dollar. In my 
view their silence implies a bypassing of their 
moral responsibility to the millions of 
Americans who are their average depositors. 

Here is a body whose members presumably 
understand money. They know full well 
what the ultimate, inevitable effect of paper 
currency with no bond to gold must be. 
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The American Bankers Association has be- 
sieged Congress with appeals to reduce their 
FDIC assessments. It has urged us in the 
House and in the Senate to restrain and cur- 
tail the competition of Government credit 
agencies. 

These requests are legitimate and possessed 
of merit. But the point I make is that a 
great association is callously indifferent over 
the discharge of their own obligations to de- 
positors. All banks, is seems to me, have a 
moral duty to insure the value content of 
the dollars they repay. This they have strik- 
ingly failed to recognize and in their failure 
they reveal a disappointing lack of stature 
which fortunately they can regain if they 
only will and must do. 

Actually, the American Bankers Association 
at its last annual meeting at San Francisco 
extended the courtesy of its platform and the 
great prestige of the occasion to a noted guest 
who lectured them on the virtues of a man- 
aged currency. This is the kind of cur- 
rency that England has today. It is the kind 
that France has and China, and Russia. 

Instead of coming to the Congress and urg- 
ing us to restore gold on some practical basis 
the American Bankers Association entertains 
and flatters a planner who would leave the 
currency to the loose limitations of the print- 
ing press and the discretion of so-called 
“competent and responsible men.” As an 
American, as a Senator, and as one who 
learned about thrift and honesty and con- 
sumer purchasing power from his years in 
the banking system, I can only say that I 
have been looking for greater perception and 
more courageous leadership among bankers 
of this day. I am sorely grieved to say that 
I have been sadly disappointed. 

What I have said sincerely and consideredly 
abcut the bankers goes with equal force and 
conviction for the great life-insurance com- 
panies of America. They carry 191,000,000 
insurance policies aggregating more than 
$213,000,000,000. They collect money today 
in the form of premiums at the annual rate 
of $6,800,000,000. This they will return to 
their policyholders at some time in the fu- 
ture. 

Again, as in the case of the bankers, there 
is a narrow concern over the details of dollar 
obligations and a disquieting complacence re- 
garding the substance of the ultimate pay- 
ments to their policyholders. The managers 
of these great aggregates of capital are con- 
cerned too much with the literal letter of 
their obligations and consistently, flagrantly 
ignore the meat. 

It is small wonder that capitalism is under 
furious assault by the forces of chaos and dis- 
order. The men who should be fighting to 
preserve all that is good and useful in capital- 
ism are silent in the face of mortal danger. 
Every well-trained Communist, getting his 
instructions from the Kremlin, knows that 
the easiest way to destroy and wreck and 
undermine capitalism is to debauch the cur- 
rency. In the face of this truism I want you 
to point out to me the prominent or leading 
bankers or insurance presidents who have 
publicly urged your Congress to return our 
currency to gold. 

If we in the Congress are to take any con- 
structive action on this most fundamental 
and vital issue, it is necessary for us to have 
substantial support—particularly from men 
and institutions dealing with money. 

Rightly or wrongly, the public presump- 
tion is that the leadership of our banking 
and insurance fields understand the sub- 
ject. Their failure to speak up implies ap- 
proval of a paper currency completely un- 
hinged from gold. I can understand their 
reluctance to stand up and be counted but 
I can’t condone it. They are doing only 
what their counterparts did in Italy and 
Germany in the decades of the 1930’s. In a 
big way all of them grew to be frightened of 
their Government. They didn’t and don't 
want to rock the boat. They lulled them- 


selves into a sense of false security by as- 
suming that everything will somehow come 
out all right in the end. They are afraid 
that if they speak their minds, reprisals or 
higher tax rates will be imposed or taken 
against them. They want to avoid being 
made a “whipping boy” of the administra- 
tion. As their reluctance to be themselves, 
within the confines of their vast accumula- 
tion of knowledge, brought gigantic ruin to 
Germany and Italy the present-day disposi- 
tion of the banking and insurance fraterni- 
ties of our Nation to let the administration 
have its own way in money matters will 
bring the same sort of tragedy and ruin to 
all of us in due time. 

Leadership is a demanding taskmaster. It 
calls for conviction and self-sacrifice and 
placing the future good of the country above 
self. A leader must take some risks. He 
must expect some abuse and even venomous 
attack and criticism. The country looks for 
leadership to those who are authorities in 
different fields of endeavor. America has a 
right to expect that the acknowledged au- 
thorities about money, the banking and life- 
insurance leaders, will publicly present and 
offer their views about sound money and 
fight for their adoption. 

If our Nation continues down the fool- 
hardy and evil path of inflation, the respon- 
sibility must be laid partly on the doorstep 
of the administration but partly on the con- 
sciences of our financial leaders who are 
guilty too because they remain mute while 
the cause of honest money cries out of the 
pain of agony for American defenders. 

There are men and women in Congress 
willing and able to take up the cudgels for 
real money I am among those who believe 
that the return to a gold standard is a rea- 
sonable, early, and practicable possibility. 

There are three approaches. 

The first is a return to the fictitious base 
established by Treasury regulations under 
authority of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934. 
They call for a dollar defined as one thirty- 
fifth of an ounce of pure gold. This base 
has been a monetary fiction and has never 
been tested. 

There is much evidence, persuasive to me, 
that any return to gold on the basis of an 
ounce of gold for $35 would result in a run 
on our gold stocks and invite their early 
dissipation. This might prove a fatal blow 
to gold as a standard. 

A price for gold must be established which, 
in the light of prevailing conditions, con- 
stitutes a fair, a tenable equation between 
gold and goods. That price must be set at a 
level which will not expose our gold reserve 
to the danger of dissipation. 

What is such a price for gold? How can it 
be determined? 

The technicians within our official mone- 
tary and financial agencies—I mean the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
International Monetary Fund—hold that any 
change in the price of gold must be made by 
Executive decision. In other words, they 
want the right to change the base for our 
currency. They mean well. They have the 
faith in their own infallibility which is the 
hallmark of all planners and all dictators. 
Without in any sense reflecting on their ca- 
pacity or probity, I do not trust them. 

There is a better way. We have passed 
through the ordeal of a great war. Our econ- 
omy has suffered unprecedented distortions. 
Not the least of these is the great increase in 
the public debt and the prodigious growth 
in our money supply. These cannot be re- 
stored to prewar levels without deflationary 
pressures so rigorous as to undermine our 
economy. The operation could be successful 
but the patient in the process might also die. 
It is not necessary to run this risk. 

Let gold for a period of time be traded free- 
ly in an cpen market. Let buyers and sellers 
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from all parts of the world match values. 
Over a period of time a price for gold wil) 
emerge which has stood the test of market 
action. Let Congress take such a price for 
gold and use it to reestablish the dollar on a 
firm base of gold. 

We must keep faith with GI Jones. He 
represents America. He is the real strength 
and hope of America. His home-building in- 
stinct, his industry, his willingness to take a 
calculated risk, his wary concern for the fu. 
ture—these are qualities that have-made this 
country great. 

If his financial leaders, both in and out of 
government, and by their silence, have de- 
faulted on their solemn, moral obligations, it 
is by no means too late to compensate for 
this failure. The Congress, I am sure, with 
or without White House cooperation, is ready 
and willing to play its part. But I must, and 
want to, warn you that the high lord of 
monetary justice and economic stability will 
help only those who help themselves. Your 
Congress is an instrument through which our 
American way can be restored and preserved 
or dissipated and destroyed. Your Congress 
looks to America for advice and assistance 
concerning what you want done. If you want 
money which is hard, reliable, and honest I 
would urge you to give your very lives if 
necessary to attain it. If you are satisfied to 
let things and dollars drift and slide aimless- 
ly as they have done for years, there is noth- 
ing my kind of people can do about it. 

Sound American homes and sound Ameri- 
can dollars are inseparable. If you lose one 
you are certain to lose the other. I came 
along this afternoon in hopes that together 
we might work and fight a little harder to 
save them both. 





Polish Freedom 
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HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able ad- 
dress by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. IvEs}] which was recently de- 
livered on the Justice for Poland pro- 
gram, a program which is sponsored by 
the Polish-American Congress, western 
Massachusetts branch, the president of 
which is Dr. Karol Smolezynski, of 
Chicopee, Mass. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, « 
as follows: 


POLISH FREEDOM 


Much has been written and much has been 
said of the Polish people’s long and glorious 
struggle to establish and preserve an inde- 
pendent Polish nation. Perhaps, however, 
insufficient credit has been given to an 
equally lustrous aspect of Polish history— 
the age-old and honorable fight waged by 
the Polish people for the recognition of the 
dignity of the individual and his God-given 
right to live and work and die a free man. 

The record of the Poles’ passionate attach- 
ment to the human freedoms is an ancient 
and enviable one. Long before our fore- 
fathers founded the United States of America 
and dedicated it to the proposition that ail 
men are created equal, there was flourishing 
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in Poland a strong tradition of democracy 
and social justice. 

This democratic tradition found early and 
eloquent expression in 1543, when Frye- 
Modrzewski, protesting the general practice 
of forbidding the peasant to move from the 
soil he tilled, dared to voice the radical 
thought that before God all men are equal. 

Far ahead of their time, the words of Frye- 
Moadrzewski went largely unheeded in his 
day. But his cry echoed down through the 
decades of Polish history to be raised again 
and again, in different forms, by other great 


_ Polish liberals. The pages of Polish history 


are bright with the famous names of these 
pioneers of political democracy who demand- 
ed social and economic reforms and compas- 
sion for the exploited masses of Poland. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies this early Polish tradition of liberalism 
and democracy was inspired largely by re- 
ligious motives. What had been primarily 
a religious and humanitarian movement was 
transformed into a political force by the im- 
pact of the revolutionary ideas of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity which in the eight- 
eenth century swept the breadth of the conti- 
nent of Europe and shook society to its very 
core. 

Spearheading this force in Poland was the 
redoubtable Stanislas Staszic, the great Po- 
lish patriot who has been called the patri- 
arch of Polish democracy. Staszic tirelessly 
and selflessly devoted his life to the service 
of the Polish people and the cause of Polish 
democracy. For 40 years he strove cease- 
lessly and magnificently to abolish serfdom, 
to secure private rights, and to establish the 
principle of the freedom of movement for 
the peasant. 

The writing and preachings of Staszic, and 
other renovators of Polish political thought 
were shortly translated into concrete politi- 
cal action designed to advance the demo- 
cratization of Poland. 

Aroused by the tragedy of the first parti- 
tion in 1772, the Polish people launched a 
20-year program of sweeping social and po- 
litical reforms which culminated in 1791, in 
the constitution of the 3d of May—that 
great, independent product of Polish democ- 
racy-in-action which evoked the spontane- 
ous acclaim of humanitarians everywhere. 

Ranked among such peerless documents in 
the history of human progress as the Magna 
Carta and the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the 3d of 
May nevertheless precipitated the extinction 
of Poland as a political entity. For this mag- 
nificent milestone in the march of democracy 
raised so high the torch of human liberty and 
enlightened liberalism that the tyrannical 
monarchs of Poland’s neighbors, alarmed at 
this latest menace to the perpetuation of 
their own despotic rule, were impelled to dis- 
member Poland in the partitions of 1793 and 
1795. It is, however, to the everlasting glory 
of the Poles that Poland fell, not because she 
could not live, but because, inspired and 
Strengthened by her democratic ideals, she 
chose to live only as a nation in which her 
citizens would be free. 

Although Poland was no longer to be 
found on the map of Europe by 1800, the 
flames of democracy and liberalism which 
had consumed her political independence 
continued to burn brightly in the hearts of 
her people. Events in Poland’s history from 
the last decade of the eighteenth century to 
the restoration of Poland as an independent 
European state after World War I provide 
ample evidence that, far from losing their 
faith in democracy, the Polish people cher- 
ished and were sustained by that faith in the 
long years of the fearful ordeal of foreign 
rule 

The nineteenth century witnessed many 
heroic attempts by the Polish people to win 
their liberation—the insurrection of 1830, 
the rebellions of 1846 and 1848, the rising of 
1863, and others. All of these failed and 
Were crueliy disappointing. But out of the 
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bitterness of defeat two facts emerged with 
crystal clarity. 

The first of these was that, in the debates 
in the Diet, in the columns of the press, in 
the thousands of political pamphlets which 
were flooding the country, there was reflect- 
ed a new and invincible force in Poland life— 
general and genuine concern for the destiny 
of the common man. The Poles knew by 
now what human rights were; they were pre- 
pared to defend these rights with their lives, 
if necessary. 

The other fact now apparent was that, in 
the defense of these basic human rights, the 
Polish people for the first time were acting 
together. Irrespective of class interests, 
they were working in partnership in a com- 
mon cause—the essence of democracy at its 
best. 

The result was inevitable. When World 
War I ended and the long-awaited restora- 
tion of an independent Poland was finally 
achieved, it was as a democracy that the 
Polish state was reconstituted. And, al- 
though soon surrounded by the totalitarian 
ideologies of communism and nazism, it was 
as a democracy—a free and proud and reso- 
lute democracy—that Poland lived until the 
infamous Stalin-Hitler aggression of 1939. 

The years since 1939 have been a tragic and 
trying period for Poland. But it is one of the 
strongest characteristics of the Polish peo- 
ple that they are at their noblest in times of 
adversity. The great Stanislas Staszic once 
uttered these challenging and immortal 
words: “Even a great nation may fall, but 
only a worthless one can perish.” Poland, as 
a free nation, has fallen now. But, recalling 
these words of Staszic, I am supremely confi- 
dent that a free Polish nation will rise again. 

And when that happy time comes, Poland, 
true to her time-honored tradition of honor- 
ing the inviolability of the freedom of the 
individual, once more will be a democracy, 
a free and proud and resolute democracy, 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Dinner of Somerset 
County Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
before the annual dinner of the Somer- 
set County Chamber of Commerce at 
Somerset, Pa., on February 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I shall always have the highest admiration 
for the fine people of Somerset County. Here 
in your beautiful hills and valleys, you have 
built a solid structure of real Americanism. 

You are the inheritors of a rich and his- 
toric tradition. The story of Somerset is an 
inspiring record of courage, self-reliance, pa- 
triotism, and love of liberty. 

Across the soil of Somerset passed the first 
pioneer and military trails to the West. 

George Washington, Gen. John Forbes, 
and Col. Henry Bouquet are outstanding 
among the leaders who made history in the 
wilderness of Somerset. 

Their heroic exploits pushed forward the 
western frontier for peaceful settlement and 
advancing civilization. 
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The memory of Somerset’s first permanent 
settler, Harmon Husband, is honored as a 
pioneer of America’s struggle for independ- 
ence. 

He and others who followed him came here 
in order that they might enjoy political and 
religious liberty. They had a great part in 
the building of America. 

With its magnificent historic background 
and its splendid progress, Somerset is an ap- 
propriate place to discuss Americanism and 
the problems confronting our Nation. 

The course taken by government in recent 
years has brought us to a time when we must 
take our bearings as a Nation and as a people. 

We have reached a time when we must 
again evaluate the principles which have 
guided our Nation to greatness in the past. 

We have reached a time when we must ask 
ourselves whether we are to adhere to those 
time-honored and time-tested principles or 
whether we are to follow the socialistic phi- 
losophy to which so many of our people have 
been attracted. 

The decisions we reach and the direction 
we take—now—will shape the course of the 
United States and the world for generations 
to come. 

I do not hesitate to say that the survival 
of America as a land of liberty and oppor- 
tunity depends upon how we meet the grave 
problems now confronting us. 

The paramount issue before us is this: 

Shall we fight for the principles which 
have made America the last remaining hope 
of freedom in the world or shall we be led 
into a socialistic pattern of government which 
has brought disaster to every nation where it 
gained control? 

That issue has been forced upon us by pol- 
icies and programs of the administration at 
Washington. They invite national bank- 
ruptcy. 

The most powerful business corporation in 
the United States would go broke within a 
year if it were so wretchedly managed as our 
Federal Government is being managed today. 

We are asked to accept the alien teaching 
that the concentration of all government 
power and authority in a gigantic Federal 
bureaucracy will provide security and pros- 
perity for all the people. 

We are told that the more we spend the 
better off we will be, even though the people 
are shouldered with taxes that grow more 
oppressive year after year, with an ever- 
increasing burden of debt and with inflated 
prices for food, clothing, housing, and all the 
other necessities of life. 

We are told by President Truman that he 
must have a budget for the next fiscal year 
of forty-two and a half billion dollars and 
that we must go $5,100,000,000 in the red 
Just to pay the cost of government. 

When we consider that we are burdened 
with a national debt in excess of a quarter 
of a trillion dollars it is not surprising that 
more and more people are becoming alarmed. 

It is not surprising that more and more 
people are asking how long can we keep it up 
and retain our solvency as a Nation. 

But that’s not all. President Truman pro- 
poses that we place education under Federal 
control; that we socialize the practice of 
medicine and place agriculture under polit- 
ical dictatorship through the Brannan plan. 

No one has been able to estimate how 
much these dangerous proposals would cost. 
But we do Know that they would add billions 
of dollars to the already swollen cost of gov- 
ernment. They would place an additional 
back-breaking burden upon every home, 
every worker, every farmer, every business- 
man, and every other taxpayer. 

My fellow Americans, that philosophy of 
government is the economic road to social- 
istic ruin and the destruction of American 
liberty. 

To be free we must be solvent. To remain 
solvent we must be free. 
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To me it is immoral and dishonest for a 
President of the United States to assure the 
people of this country that it is perfectly all 
right for the National Government to go into 
debt year after year, even in the years of 
record-breaking national income. 

And how did the President justify his ac- 
tion? Well, he said that, if we followed his 
policy of bigger spending and bigger debt, the 
Nation would become so prosperous some 
time in the future that the Government 
would then be able to balance its books. 

But I would like to make a suggestion for 
the solvency of our Nation. It is this: In- 
stead of gambling upon the unpredictable 
events of the futre, I suggest that we start 
balancing our budget now—today. 

I suggest that the only way to balance the 
budget is to cut down the high cost of gov- 
ernment. By spending less than we take in 
there would be a surplus to be applied to the 
reduction of the national debt. 

That may not be as romantic and colorful 
as waiting to see what the year 2000 will 
bring. 

But, my friends, we know that this old- 
fashioned, traditionally American formula 
will work. 

Down in Washington the administration 
defends its actions by declaring that 70 per- 
cent of the spending goes for wars of the past, 
national defense, interest on the public debt, 
foreign aid, and care of the veterans. 

The administration says these items can- 
not be cut by an inflationary nickel, and 
that anyone who says otherwise is unpatri- 
otic and a reactionary. 

Well, I don’t have to defend my patriotism. 
I'll let the record speak for itself. If a firm 
belief that my country will be stronger to 
face the perils of communism by living 
within its means is a sign of reaction, then 
I must plead guilty. 

But the same charge could be made against 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
and Abraham Lincoln and a host of other 
Americans whose words and deeds and prin- 
ciples I have faithfully tried to follow. 

It is not true that the 70 percent of the 
budget cannot be cut. National defense 
spending has already been cut deeply and 
many are of the opinion that it can be cut 
again without danger to the national 
security. 

Foreign aid can be cut through more eco- 
nomical administration. I voted for this aid 
to get the nations of western Europe back 
to a stable economy. But I want to see it 
used the way we were promised it would be 
used. 
rope to keep their promise to work together 
and to help each other. 

Let’s turn to something else in the 
budget—public works. There is another big 
item of expense the administration makes 
no effort to curb. 

Public works should be expanded when 
there is deflation and unemployment. They 
should be curtailed when business and agri- 
culture are enjoying good times. No public 
works projects should be undertaken now 
except those that add to the national wealth. 

Nevertheless, last year recorded an all-time 
high for public works, despite the peak busi- 
ness. This year the administration went 
out and broke last year’s record. 

Might I suggest that in a sincere program 
of economy this is one place where deep cuts 
can be made 

And I assure you there are many other 
places where the knife of economy can cut 
expenses without in any way impairing the 
efficiency of the Government to serve the 
people. 

I cannot take your time to discuss the ex- 
tent to which spending taxes and debt have 
been increased by the other levels of Gov- 
ernment. But the figures show that the in- 
fection has spread from the Federal level to 
State and local governments, 


I want the countries of western Eu-. 
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We've seen some tragic examples in Eu- 
rope of the fool’s gold that waits at the end 
of the false rainbow we have been following. 

In Germany, the philosophy called itself 
national socialism. The all-powerful super- 
government grew into Nazi tyranny. It 
forced the whole world into the hell fire of 
war and ended by dragging its own country 
down to disastrous defeat. 

In Russia, there is another kind of s0- 
cialism—Red socialism. This government 
calls itself a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the common people. But it enslaves the 
poor and humble just as it does everyone 
else in the country. In fact, Soviet com- 
munism has dragged all the Russian people 
down to the poverty level. 

And in Britain today there is a third kind 
of socialism. It is a kind of middle-class 
socialism. At least it started out that way, 
but gradually it is becoming a socialism of 
the poor, because it is making all the English 
people poor. 

One thing they all have in common. The 
people have lost their independence. They 
have lost initiative and all incentive. They 
lean on their government. Their lives are 
controlled by the bureaucrats. 

My friends, I don’t want to see those things 
happen in the United States. I want our 
country to follow the path which carried 
it upward in a little over 150 years from 
a newly born nation on the edge of a wilder- 
ness to the greatest, richest, most powerful 
Nation in world history. 

I want us to follow the path of independ- 
ence, not the path of dependence. 

In our own country dependence upon the 
Government has spread to an alarming de- 


ee. 

At a meeting in New York in December 
of last year, I made the statement that 19, 
000,000 Americans are now receiving regular 
checks from government of some kind. 

;A short time later the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia, Harry F. Byrp, declared 
that there were 23,000,000 receiving such 
checks. This caused us to compare our fig- 
ures and we now feel that almost 25,000,000 
Americans are receiving checks of some kind 
from government. 

This includes, of course, all the employees 
of local and State governments in addition 
to the Federal Government. It also includes 
those getting retirement payments and those 
getting checks for subsidies of various kinds. 

There are 37,000,000 families in the United 
States. Of course, there may be some fami- 
lies in which two people are receiving checks, 
or one person may receive more than one 
check. It does mean, however, that more 
than half of the families of America are 
receiving regular payments from govern- 
ment. 

This cannot continue much longer or there 
will be no one on the paying side of the 
fence. We then must become a completely 
socialized government. 

Now, let me turn to another great issue, 
that of loyalty, undivided loyalty, from all 
on the Federal pay roll. 

All of you remember how the President 
sneered “red herring” back in 1948 when we 
tried to tell the people that the administra- 
tion was riddled with Communists—that dis- 
loyal men entrusted with our country’s 
innermost secrets were traitors and spies 
for a foreign country—Red Russia. 

Across the Nation, in thousands of villages 
and towns, clean, decent Americans found 
those charges hard to believe, Because the 
administration sneered at our warnings many 
people felt that it just could not be true. 

But unless the administration leaders 
were deaf, dumb, and blind, they could not 
help knowing what so many in Washington 
knew. The stories of Communists in many 
departments and agencies were no secret in 
official Washington circles. They were talked 
about freely. Information was turned over 
to the departments. The facts were there, 
but they were locked up in secret files and 


























































the President issued an order refusing to 
open the records to congressional investi. 
gating committees. The administration 
ignored Congress and the American People 
completely and answered, “red herring.” 
Finally the President was forced by public 
clamor to order a security probe by the FBI. 
The people who supported the battle against 
communism at that time forced the admin- 
istration to order an investigation. 
You know what happened. Scores of Fed- 
eral workers quit rather than have their 
records looked into. Most of them were 
Communists. Some others were quietly. 
forced out. To have made too much fuss 
about it would have discredited the “red 
herring” cries which still came from the ad- 
ministration. 
And then, thanks to the work of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in the 
Republican Eightieth Congress, the story of 
Alger Hiss and of many other Reds in high 
places became known. Those disclosures 
have been fully confirmed in the Federal 
court. I believe that most of the Reds have 
been ousted. 
But when I study some of our foreign 
policies, including the tragic failure in China, 
I wonder whether they are all gone. I won- 
der whether some of these men or their 
fellow-travelers are not still in key places, 
influencing the thinking and decisions of our 
top officials. 
And I think it is the duty of every Ameri- 
can to make his voice heard on the issue of 
loyalty. We must let the Government know 
that we want policy made and directed by 
men with a single loyalty—loyalty to this 
land, our free institutions, and to the politi- 
cal system that made our country the mighty 
power it is today. 
We hear a great deal about the cold war 
in which we are now engaged. But here on 
the home front another great conflict is in 
progress. The outcome will decide whether 
we are to continue as a Nation of individual 
freedom and self-reliance or whether Ameri- 
can liberty is to be destroyed by the evils of 
socialism. 
The opposing forces in this struggle repre- 
sent two widely separated philosophies. One 
proclaims that America can achieve greater 
progress through an all-powerful Govern- 
ment supported by high taxes and the un- 
limited expenditure of public funds. 
The other army is composed of those who 
advocate prudent and economical govern- 
ment within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion. 
The battlefield is the political arena. 
As Americans and as leaders in your com- 
munity, your place is in the front line. Your 
manifest duty is to protect and safeguard 
freedom of the individual and all that has 
been built up through generations of toil, 
thrift, and sacrifice. 
The United States was established on a 
dream of liberty. Let us fight against turn- 
ing that dream into a nightmare of 
socialistic slavery. 





Cooperative Housing Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 3, 1950, my distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LeHMaN], referred to a public statement 
made by Herman T. Stichman, the New 
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York State Commissioner of Housing, in 
which Mr. Stichman criticized certain 
provisions of 8. 2246. 

The junior Senator from New York 
then inserted in the REcorD a communi- 
cation addressed by him to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. MayBaNnKk], the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, commenting upon the New York 
State Housing Commissioner’s remarks. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I be- 
lieve it might be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress to have before them 
a release from the Division of Housing, 
State of New York, by Commissioner 
Herman T. Stichman, dated March 2, 
1950, commenting upon the criticism of 
the junior Senator from New York of 
the commissioner’s address at the meet- 
ing of the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record the statement of Commissioner 
Stichman to which I refer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New York, March 2, 1950.—New York State 
Housing Commissioner Herman T. Stichman 
asserted today that United States Senator 
Hersert H. LEHMAN'S criticisms of the com- 
missioner’s recent address at the meeting of 
the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Miami Beach, in which 
Commissioner Stichman pointed out defi- 
ciencies in the Maybank-Sparkman coopera- 
tive housing bills pending in Congress, must 
have been music to the ears of speculative 
builders. 

“These Federal bills will milk cooperators 
out of almost a double amount of interest 
and prove to be a $2,000,000,000 boon to some 
speculative builders who have been respon- 
sible for the $25 to $35 per room and more 
monthly rentals demanded in new housing, 
rather than a benefit to lower middle income 
families. They are the forgotten families 
with incomes just too high for public hous- 
ing and too low to be able to afford the 
demands of speculative builders current 
since the end of hostiltities. Any Federal 
cooperative housing program should be made 
into an open laboratory to determine true 
building costs, with inefficiencies and the 
excessive demands of speculative builders 
eliminated and profits held to a fair and 
reasonable amount, just as the State of New 
York has done in its nonpromotion coopera- 
tive housing program,”” Commissioner Stich- 
man stated. 

Commissioner Stichman said the May- 
bank-Sparkman cooperative housing bills 
have no effective provisions for determining 
what true building costs should be and for 
limiting excessive speculative demands, in 
contrast with the cooperative housing pro- 
gram of the State of New York, which re- 
quires efficient building methods and limits 
builders’ profits to a fair amount, 5% per- 
cent to 744 percent. New York State’s pro- 
gram, the Commissioner stated, is providing 
cooperative home ownership with carrying 
charges of a little over $14 per room monthly, 
and down payments of about $240 per room, 
and will provide rental housing at less than 
$15 per room monthly. This will help to 
Stabilize the home building economy, since 
the people can afford housing at such costs 
even in so-called lean times. 

“Instead of following our leadership in 
eliminating inefficiency and waste in build- 
ing methods, and preventing excessive de- 
mands,” Commissioner Stichman pointed 
Out, “the Federal bills seek to reduce carrying 
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charges by providing for the lending of 
mortgage money by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the device of a Federal guar- 
antee, with an anual interest rate which it 
appears may be 2% or 3 percent, and 
lengthening the mortgage period to 50 years, 
or in the event of refinancing, to 60 years, 
with provisions for extending these periods 
three more years. This will not cut total 
actual costs; it will make them still higher 
so far as the man paying the bill is con- 
cerned. 

“Increasing the mortgage period from 344 
years to 60 years, which would undoubtedly 
be availed of under the refinancing pro- 
visions of the Maybank-Sparkman bills, 
would increase total interest payments by 
90.9 percent, almost double; 1. e., by $5,510.62 
on a loan in the principal amount of $10,000 
at a 3 percent interest rate, and would effect 
only a 22.8 percent reduction in the amount 
of carrying charges. Total interest payments 
over a 60-year period on such a loan would 
amount to $11,574.21, so that the borrower 
would be paying $21,574.21 to pay off a $10,- 
000 loan. Whom would that help? Is that 
cutting costs? Increasing the mortgage 
period to 50 years would increase the ag- 
gregate of interest payments by 53.7 percent, 
ie., by $3,255.07 on a similar loan, and re- 
duce monthly carrying charges only 17 
percent. 

“There is room for Federal aid in this 
essential field of cooperative housing and re- 
ducing home buildings costs, but the present 
Federal bills give no real help; they do not 
cut costs. Instead, they would increase the 
aggregate of carrying charges and merely 
spread the heavier burden over a longer 
period of years. So far as supposed savings 
are concerned, there is shadow through the 
device of a Government guarantee, which 
would bring a lower annual interest rate 
but would carry with it greater aggregate 
outlay, and obvious inflationary possibilities 
today. But there is no substance. There is 
no effort to cut real costs by spurring tech- 
nological advances, encouraging efficient 
building practices and definitely and spe- 
cifically limiting builders’ profits, in return 
for the benefits, which would aid builders, 
of the low interest rate and Government 
guarantee. This would eliminate a contin- 
uation of the unfair and excessive speculative 
builders’ demands which we have witnessed 
in the FHA and VA housing programs. 

“It is as though the clothing or the radio, 
television, or automobile industries, instead 
of introducing efficient mass-production 
methods to lower true costs and meet com- 
petition, had asked that the Government pro- 
vide purchasers with direct long-term Gov- 
ernment loans or long-term Government- 
guaranteed loans at a similarly devised lower 
interest rate to enable such consumers to 
buy their products, and then offered the re- 
sult as an example of cost savings. The price 
would not be cut; the monthly payments 
would be lowered, but the purchaser would 
be paying more in the long run because of 
the higher aggregate of interest over a longer 
period of years. That would be a subsidiza- 
tion of inefficient methods, just as the pres- 
ent Federal bills would subsidize present-day 
builders’ inefficiencies and excessive de- 
mands. They are equally fallacious. 

“The Federal bills would demonstrate 
nothing to the country at large; the only 
people who would receive the ‘benefits,’ ques- 
tionable as they are in view of the increase 
in total carrying charges, would be those liv- 
ing in housing built under the Federal pro- 
gram. What we need instead is an open 
laboratory, just as we have in New York, to 
demonstrate how all building costs can be 
reduced—whether built with Federal financ- 
ing or private financing, unless it is proposed 
to have the Federal Government finance all 
the housing needed now and in the future. 

“New York State’s cooperative housing 
program does demonstrate how efficient 
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building methods can reduce building costs; 
it. proves that the responsibility for present- 
day high costs has been that of certain spec- 
ulative builders and not that of labor, be- 
cause at Bell Park Gardens, our first pilot 
project for 800 veterans’ families now com- 
pleted in the Borough of Queens, we have 
used the same workingmen, the same mate- 
rials, paid the same prices for land, and used 
the same private lenders, but we have been 
watchful and efficient and limited the profits 
to a reasonable amount. 

“The bankers have been so enthusiastic 
about our laboratory housing program and 
the hope it offers of stabilizing the home- 
building economy that they reduced the in- 
terest rate to 344 percent. So productive 
was labor at Bell Park Gardens, and so effi- 
cient the contractors, that there will be a 
dividend of about $400,000, which we have 
provided will go to the cooperators, in con- 
nection with building construction of about 
$7,500,000. This is equivalent to a reduction 
of about $100 in individual down payments 
per room, reducing them to about $140 per 
room, or to an appreciable reduction in 
monthly carrying charges. Those monthly 
carrying charges leading to mutual home 
ownership are now only a little over $14 per 
room, including amortization of the mort- 
gage, interest, heat, repairs, and mainte- 
nance. That is housing that the forgotten 
family can really afford. The contractors 
are making a good but reasonable profit, and 
are sufficiently satisfied that they are look- 
ing for more business. 

“Under the Maybank-Sparkman Dills, 
which Senator LEHMAN approves, the con- 
tractors would get the additional $400,000 
which has been saved under our plan, instead 
of the cooperators, and the cooperators would 
have the privilege of paying almost double 
the amount of interest for 60 years, the re- 
mainder of their lives, that is, if they came 
from long-lived families. 

“We have found that most builders are 
willing to accept limitations of their profits 
to reasonable figures, under our program, be- 
cause of the hope it offers of stabilizing the 
home-building industry and eliminating 
booms and busts. They are anxious to 
participate. 

“Senator LEHMAN would do well to espouse 
& program similar to that of New York. We 
would then have a true laboratory of home- 
building costs in every State of the Union.” 

Under the State’s plan the new housing, 
but not the land, is exempt from municipal 
taxes for about 30 years. Commissioner 
Stichman said that such tax exemption will 
be sought only for a limited number of pilot 
projects in the State’s program to demon- 
strate true building costs, and that all those 
who need homes would benefit by proof that 
rentals and prices for new housing demanded 
since the end of hostilities have been 
excessive, 





Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Middle Income Group Housing 
Help Decried,” written by George Eric- 
son, and published in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of February 25, 1950. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


MIDDLE-INCOME GROUP HOUSING HELP DECRIED 


(By George Ericson, editor of the financial 
pages of the Christian Science Monitor) 


Are more laws needed to bring adequate 
housing to the American people? The ad- 
ministration thinks so. Two weeks ago it 
introduced the Maybank and Spence bills, 
designed to provide new aids to cooperative 
housing and to extend the FHA mortgage 
loan insurance authority. This week the 
Senate Banking Committee reported out the 
middle-income bill, setting up a new Federal 
lending agency with aufhority to use $1,000,- 
000,000 in low interest rate loans to housing 
cooperatives. With an obeisance toward 
moderation, the Senators cut the $2,000,000,- 
000 sought by President Truman in half and 
reduced the $2,750,000,000 requested by the 
administration for additional lending power 
of the Federal Housing Administration to 
$1,750,000,000. 

It is not surprising that various features 
of this proposed legislation have excited con- 
troversy. There is considerable basis for the 
charge that it is another rather thinly dis- 
guised subsidy, calculated to elicit support 
from that large portion of the electorate 
which is held to be the backbone of the 
economy, the middle-income group. The 
question naturally arises why this group, 
which may be presumed to earn between 
$4,000 and $8,000 a year, and which pays such 
a heavy proportion of the taxes, should get 
what amounts to a subsidy paid for largely 
by themselves. 


MEASURE SEEN AS CARRYING SPECIAL FAVORS 


Let us see what is the basis for the charge 
that the administration is offering another 
subsidy. First of all, it is not a public- 
housing program in the true meaning of the 
word. It is not aimed to remedy a serious 
shortage of housing, or to aid those incapable 
of providing their own housing, or to do away 
with slums. Rather, it lays itself open to 
the characterization of this legislation as 
offering special favors to the veteran groups 
and labor organizations which are support- 
ing the bill. 

No one probably is better qualified to eval- 
uate the financial implications of this meas- 
ure than Thomas B. McCabe, Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, who condemned the cheap- 
money provisions of the bill. His criticism 
is all the more pertinent since he has long 
been an administration supporter. 

That advancing loans to various nonprofit 
groups at extremely low rates would have a 
marked effect on private credit is hardly to 
be denied. The new agency would float its 
own bonds to get the capital at 3 to 314 per- 
cent, with the loans to run for half a century 
or more. “We know of no mortgage credit 
currently available in this country on amor- 
tization terms of 50 to 60 years or at interest 
rates such as are contemplated here,” Mr. Mc- 
Cabe told the Senate committee. 


M’'CABE OFFERS FOUR REASONS FOR OPPOSITION 
The Reserve Board Chairman criticized the 
bill as inflationary, as a factor in boosting 


the volume of public debt, as a measure that 
would add to the Federal budget deficit and 
fs a likely overstimulus to building which 
might contribute later to defiation in the 
housing industry. Mr. McCabe held strictly 
to the economic factors involved but he 
might also have asked why cooperatives 
should get terms so much better than other 
home owners. These groups would not only 
get money at rates only slightly above those 
paid by the Federal Government on its bor- 
rowings and would be able to get a 10-year 
extension beyond the original 50-year loan, 
but would be allowed to put off payment for 
8 years during the life of the loan on both 
principal and interest. 

FHA loans by contrast cosi 414 percent over 
@ 30-year period. 


The only limitation on the help to be 
offered by this National Mortgage Co: 
of Housing Cooperative (NMCHC) is that it is 
to go to moderate-income families. The gen- 
eral interpretation of the foregoing phrase 
or that of a middle-class group gives it an 
earning power of from $4,000 to $8,000. The 
middle-income group comprises persons earn- 
ing up to $6,000 a year, according to the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. This looks to pri- 
vate building organizations like a step toward 
socialism. A free-enterprise system, they 
assert, has no obligation to house its citizens. 

Opponents of the legislation are asking 
whether there is now a housing shortage 
which demands further participation of Gov- 
ernment in this field. The building in- 
dustry in 1949 broke all records in the 
erection of new houses, making available 
over 1,000,000 additional homes—houses and 
flats—compared with the previous peak of 
937,000 in 1925. This high pace is continu- 
ing in 1950 with January starts 60 percent 
above the 1949 month. 


IS THE HOUSING SHORTAGE ENDED? 


The builders are concentrating on low- 
price homes, largely below the $8,000 figure 
and embodying many cost-saving features, 

The fact that apartments-to-let signs are 
to be seen in some new developments, that 
the Federal Housing Expediter has decon- 
trolled a number of areas, that many rent 
increases have been permitted raises the 
thought that the housing shafiage is com- 
ing toan end. Those who doubt the neces- 
sity for calling forth a flood of cheap money 
may, therefore, be forgiven if they question 
the wisdom of the program and see in it the 
fostering of a political issue useful in the 
coming presidential campaign. 

It is evident that though building is stead- 
ily catching up with minimum demand, the 
administration is unwilling to let the com- 
petitive element determine what is fair and 
reasonable in prices and rents. The spon- 
sors of cheap money and other privileges for 
cooperatives say that lack of experience with 
housing co-ops makes lenders reluctant to 
put up capital. However, it should be noted 
that such co-ops, which are generally heavily 
mortgaged, have their troubles in bad times. 
Private builders point out that more than 
75 percent of these co-ops in New York and 
Chicago went insolvent in the 1930's. The 
Senate committee reporting the Sparkman 
bill last year nevertheless said the Federal 
Government should advance the funds need- 
ed where private financing is not available. 

Of course, the new bill would be a help to 
the private building of rental housing, which 
is to lose one prop when section 608 of the 
National Housing Act expires on March 1, 
That section allowed a mortgage up to 90 
percent of estimated cost. The new bill 
would raise insurance limits to 90 percent 
of value on projects costing $7,000 or less 
per apartment, after which insurance would 
be 60 percent of the next $3,000. But as 
Senator DovuGtas, of Illinois, says: Why give 
loans to a middle-class cooperative at 3 per- 
cent when GI programs must pay 4 to 44 
percent? 


Surplus Potatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “A Bigger Hole,” which ap. 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Biccrr Hote 

Senator Tuomas, who is chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, has re. 
marked that “the Republicans have got us 
Democrats in a hole on this surplus-potato 
mess.” 

Now politics being what it is, there's no 
surprise in the fact that a Democrat should 
be worried that the spectacle of rotting 
spuds in Government storage might prove 
a painful political weapon. Nor will we be 
surprised if the Republicans—the brighter 
ones, anyway—make use of this weapon. 

But it does seem to us that Senator 
THOMAS doesn’t realize how big this hole is, 
It isn’t just the Democratic politicians who 
are in it. The taxpayers who foot the bill 
for this mess are in it much deeper. And 
that includes just about everybody, 





Douglass Burnett, of Sparks, Baltimore 
County, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in the 
Towson (Md.) Jeffersonian of February 
24, 1950, there appeared an article about 
a very fine and well-known citizen of 
Maryland who has recently been elected 
president of the Edison Pioneers. I re- 
fer to Mr. Douglass Burnett, of Sparks, 
Md., whose interesting career is outlined 
in the article. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FATHER OF OUTSIDE ILLUMINATED CHRISTMAS 
TREE CHOSEN PRESIDENT OF EDISON PIO- 
NEERS—SPARKS MAN CREDITED WITH TAKING 
ELectTric Light From Luxury BRACKET 


Members of one of the Nation’s most ex- 
clusive organizations, the men who knew 
Thomas Alva Edison intiraately and were 


have elected Douglass Burnett, a Baltimore 
countian, as their president for the coming 
year. 

There are only a handful left of these 
original Edison Pioneers, as the group is 
called. Thomas A. Edison would have been 
more than 100 if alive today and his son, 
Charles Edison, former Governor of New 
Jersey, is ‘n his sixties. 

Mr. Burnett refired in 1939 after some 45 
years of utilities Work during which he be- 
came recognized as one of the countr) 
leading engineers in the fields of gas and 
electricity. 

He is also known as the father of a Chris! 
mas practice now almost as familiar as th 
carols and holly, lighting Christmas trees 
lawns. Mr. Burnett has lived about 7 yea! 
in Sparks and earlier lived more than <' 
years at Cockeysville and Riderwood. 

Probably more than anyone in Maryland, 
Mr. Burnett is responsible for the general 
household use of electricity today. Much of 
his long career was spent in work to take 
electricity out of the luxury bracket and 
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make electric lights a convenience now taken 
for granted by nearly everyone. 

A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., where his 
father, Samuel Oliver Burnett, was in the 
hardware and household furnishings busi- 
ness, Mr. Burnett obtained his bachelor of 
science degree at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
and Collegiate Institute in 1899. 

After some postgraduate work and teaching 
at the same institution, he taught for 5 years 
at Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute as professor of 
applied physics. When not teaching in the 
daytime, he was busy at night making ap- 
paratus to be used in the classroom. 

Through his scientific studies he became 
interested’ in Edison’s work, which was be- 
ginning to receive wider attention, and about 
1895 he convinced New York Edison Co. offi- 
cials they should give him a job. 

One of his first assignments was to sell 
electric lights to the New York Times, which 
didn’t have them and didn’t much want 
them. Mr. Burnett used some of his most 
persuasive argument. 

“You've got to take them,” he told the busi- 
ness managers of the Nation’s best-known 
newspaper. “If you do, everyone will, because 
they say the Times is never wrong.” He got 
the contract. 

He also was given the job of reorganizing 
the New York Edison Co.’s applications for 
electric service. These records he later de- 
scribed as confusion, confounded by confu- 
sion. Many of the largest users of electric 
power had no meters, and many of the 
meters in use weren’t working. 

He began restoring order to the system, and 
eventually had seen to it that meters were 
installed everywhere and that every meter in 
the system had been carefully inspected, 

Mr. Burnett superintended the annual sur- 
veys for the New York Edison Co. He was 
responsible for so much of the extension of 
the system that a great deal of the present 
system in the Borough of Manhattan was 
originally established under his supervision. 

His work also resulted in the development 
of electric elevator service which speeded the 
construction of New York’s skyscrapers in- 
stead of the four- or five-story buildings 
previously in use, 

As new business came in, Mr. Burnett's 
salary and prestige increased, but he felt 
there was much yet to be done. Electricity 
still was a rare service, used mainly by the 
wealthy, and he believed it could be within 
the reach of all. 

He started a house-to-house canvass, ex- 
plaining electrical benefits, and then went to 
work on the New York Electric Show held 
about the turn of the century, where tens of 
thousands of persons for the first time be- 
came aware of what electricity was doing to 
revolutionize living. 

One of the most convincing exhibits, Mr. 
Burnett has said, was demonstrated by a 
young woman named Miss Jane Elting Young, 
who went to the show and, using an electric 
stove, baked thousands of cookies which were 
distributed free to the public. 

In 1903 Miss Young became Mrs. Burnett. 

For the 1914 Christmas holiday, 10 years 
after they had come from New York to Mary- 
land, Mrs. Burnett got her husband to deco- 
rate two trees in front of their home on 
Falls Road Terrace with electric lights. 

The idea was such a quick and great suc- 
cess that the old United Railways ran three 
special cars each night just to take people on 
a sightseeing trip past the Burnett home. 
Mrs. Burnett died in 1939, a few weeks after 
her husband’s retirement as manager of rate 
structures for the gas and electric company, 
Where he had served 35 years. 

When Mr. Burnett came to Baltimore to 
take an executive position with the firm then 
named the United Electric & Power Co., he 
found conditions in many ways the same as 
pm he had started out with the New York 

Along Charles Street the only lights in 
business establishments were the small bulbs 


hanging over the safe. “A good way to show 
a burglar how to get in,” Mr. Burnett used 
to say. 

He had only time to get an impression of 
the volume of work ahead when the down- 
town section of the city was wiped out by 
the great fire of 1904. Mr. Burnett had been 
in town about a week. 

Immediately, he directed the printing and 
mailing of penny postcards to all customers 
announcing the company would be ready to 
serve them at 8 a. m. the following day at 
new Offices on South Eutaw Street. 

As the city began to rebuild, Mr. Burnett 
helped install many reforms in the power 
set-up, and in the field of customer rela- 
tions began to convince businessmen of the 
advertising value of the electric light. Lights 
came into the windows of the establishments 
along Charles Street and nighttime window 
shopping began and has never stopped. 

The electric company merged with the 
Consolidated Gas Co. and Mr. Burnett helped 
establish the differentials in rates for domes- 
tic and industrial services, another phase of 
utilities management in which he pioneered. 

Because of his early work with household 
gas heating, it was possible to pipe manu- 
factured gas into many homes in this area 
years before it was done in many other parts 
of the country. 

One of his principal contributions was 
made soon after he came to Maryland. He 
brought about the national standardization 
of lamp voltage at 3 instead of the previous 
32. This made possible, among other things, 
the manufacture and sale of a higher quality 
incandescent lamp. 

The rapid extension of electric service in 
rural areas of Baltimore County and the 
nearby county areas was one of the main 
factors that led to the establishment of the 
national rural electrification project. Mr. 
Burnett served as chairman for Maryland. 

He was always interested in young men 
who wanted a better education and was 
greatly disturbed by the fact that many had 
no chance here for advanced technical study. 

He happened one day to meet Dr. Frank 
J. Goodnow, who had been elected president 
of the Johns Hopkins University, and thought 
here was the chance he had been waiting for. 
He broached the subject of night engineer- 
ing and technical courses to Dr. Goodnow. 
The latter was favorable to the project but 
said it would have to be underwritten for 
about $10,000. 

Fortunately, a businessman friend of Mr. 
Burnett believed in the idea strongly. He 
pledged he would guarantee the $10,000 and 
the school was going within a few months. 
Later, Mr. Burnett is glad to say, the under- 
writers only needed to contribute $237. 
That was all they ever had to pay. 

Mr. Burnett also was instrumental in 
moving the Baltimore Manual Training 
School from the old Carroll Mansion on Lom- 
bard Street to Howard and Centre Streets, 
former location of the Baltimore City Col- 
lege, where it became the city’s first real 
vocational school. 

For many years Mr. Burnett has been ac- 
tive in civic affairs. In New York he was 
vice president of the New York Electrical 
Society. Since: becoming a Marylander he 
has served as chairman of the Baltimore sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and as president of the Engineers 
Club of Baltimore, the St. Andrews Society, 
and the Rotary Club of Baltimore. He has 
also been an active supporter of the Mary- 
land Academy of Sciences and the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra. 

He has three sons, Douglass Burnett, Jr., 
of Philadelphia; Robert Elting Burnett, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Thomas Douglass 
Burnett, the eldest, with whom he lives at 
Sparks. There are four grandchildren. All 
are grandsons except 11-year-old Happy Bur- 
nett, of Sparks, who is Mr. Burnett’s shadow 
and, in his opinion, can do little wrong. 
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Happy is the only girl born in the immedi- 
ate family in three generations. 

Mr. Burnett has been an enthusiastic mo- 
torist since the early days of automobiles 
and was one of the first persons in the East 
known to have taken his family on a vaca- 
tion trip by car. It was a 2-week junket to 
Long Island, played up by newspapers of 
several States with both stories and pictures. 

For about 50 years now Mr. Burnett has 
spent his summer vacations in New Eng- 
land—at Nantucket, where he is among the 
oldest summer residents and, in fact, is 
pictured on a resort souvenir postcard. 

Since he retired in 1939 he has adopted a 
gentle masquerade that is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the Nantucket background. He 
grew a set of white chin whiskers and ac- 
quired a sou’wester cap which together give 
him the appearance of a typical New Eng- 
land sea captain who might have just 
stepped off a whaling ship. His whiskers 
and cap were at first vacation items, and 
mostly a joke, but he had so much fun about 
them he decided to make them permanent. 
He gets a big kick when an old acquaintance 
sees him in the new guise and doesn't even 
recognize him. 

It’s not a 100-percent joke, however. The 
sea is in the Burnett family blood. His 
grandfather and other members of the fam- 
ily followed it. 

Except for the summer vacations, Mr. Bur- 
nett spends most of his time quietly in the 
country, reading scientific books and amus- 
ing and instructing his granddaughter. But 
he always makes at least one expedition of 
some distance a year. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following address at 
the annual dinner, National Small Busi- 
nessmen’s Association, March 2, 1950, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., by 
Franklyn B. Snyder, president emeritus, 
Northwestern University, and president, 
the Presbyterian Hospital of city of 
Chicago: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
a pleasure and an honor for me to be here 
this evening. This association, completely 
nonpolitical, national in its scope, and con- 
cerned with the welfare of the country, has 
already accomplished much of which it can 
be proud. The future will see it doing even 
more to bring happiness to the citizens of 
the United States, and through them to the 
people of many lands. It is an association 
which anyone should be proud to join. I 
thank you for letting me be with you on 
this occasion. 

I have never been a businessman, but 
I have spent my life enjoying the fruits of 
that freedom of opportunity and action in 
which you as businessmen believe. I have 
lived many years on the campus of a pri- 
vately endowed and controlled university. 
I am today happily busy in a great Ameri- 
can hospital, also privately controlled and 
endowed. These two notable products of 
our American way of life, the private uni- 
versity and the voluntary hospital, are ded- 
icated to public service, to the welfare of 
men and women without regard to race, 
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creed, or color. They receive generous sup- 
port from those who realize that freedom 
has its obligations as well as its privileges. 
They give back to the public many times 
the value of what they receive, and illus- 
trate perhaps the finest flowering of the 
free-enterprise system operating in the serv- 
ice of humanity. 

You, as businessmen, believe in what we 
call the profit motive, but you Know well 
enough that your fellow citizens, as well as 
your stockholders, must profit from your ac- 
tivities. You know too that only under a 
political and economic system which recog- 
nizes the validity of this motive can you 
find happiness for yourselves or extend it 
to others. The privete university and the 
voluntary hospital, though they never op- 
erate for profit, also believe in the profit 
motive as a stimulus to intelligent and suc- 
cessful business activity. Hence we have 
much in common—you of the business 
world, and we of the educational and philan- 
thropic world. 

I have read with care your four legisla- 
tive recommendations for the Eighty-first 
Congress, and wish they might be laid be- 
fore all the voters in the land. I join you 
in the hope that the Congress will act 
promptly and vigorously to check the rising 
tide of national debt. I hope the Congress 
will institute drastic economies here at 
home, and will sharply reduce the amount 
of money being given to foreign countries. 
I have no fear that slavery can ever be 
imposed upon this Nation by outside force; 
but I am not at all sure we may not en- 
Slave ourselves in the shackles of an ever- 
mounting national debt. To check this 
tendency, to balance the Federal budget, and 
to retire some billions of our outstanding 
bonds—what a tonic effect such action would 
have upon our national life. 

Apropos of debt, I am glad to recognize 
the debt which private universities and vol- 
untary hospitals owe to American business. 
Businessmen have founded many of our 
most distinguished universities, investing 
their capital in the future welfare of young 
Americans. They have given generously to 
support our hospitals and our universities, 
for they know that these privately con- 
trolled institutions make larger contribu- 
tions to human welfare per dollar received 
than Government institutions have yet been 
able to make. Businessmen serve as trus- 
tees and Curators of private institutions and 
foundations dedicated to public welfare. 
For all these services we of the universities 
and hospitals are grateful—sincerely grate- 
ful—to you of the business world. 

There are many things, ladies and gentle- 
men, which American business and American 
education have done together in the past, 
and which I hope they will continue to do 
together in the future. And just at present 
they have one great task in common; a task 
s0 important and so difficult that all minor 
obligations are insignificant. That task is 
to combat the insidious but steady encroach- 
ments of socialism upon our national life. 
That is the job ahead; to preserve freedom 
in the United States. 

Socialism is like old age: it creeps upon 
one unawares. Old age never overtook a man 
overnight. Quite the contrary, his powers 
fail, but only little by little, and painlessly 
at first. Slowly his arteries harden, his 
eyesight grows dim, his hearing is impaired. 
If he recognizes the symptoms and consults 
his physician early enough a good deal can 
be done to postpone the final decay. But 
if he waits too long his case is hopeless, for 
no physician can cure old age, once it has 
really taken hold of a man. 

Socialism lays its chilling hand on a nation 
the way old age overtakes us human beings. 
No nation, so far as I know, ever said “Go to 
now; after next Thursday we will all be 
Socialists.” No, the affliction comes gradu- 
ally, and usually without discomfort in the 


early stages. But the ultimate result is un- 
happiness, national destitution, and slavery. 
The only way to fend it off is to be alert 
to the symptoms, and take proper measures 
to eliminate them. In this way socialism can 
be kept at bay, for though old age is inevi- 
table, socialism is not. 

I say socialism works slowly, and by doing 
80 lulls its victims into apathy. It took two 
or three centuries for the poison to destroy 
Rome. At first the citizens merely allowed 
their rulers to keep themselves in power 
through gifts of cheap food and of treasure. 
Then the vicious idea that “the government 
will do it” gradually poisoned the thinking 
of the hardiest race that Europe had yet 
produced. Little by little integrity and thrift 
and industry gave place to corruption and 

aste and indolence. Before long, and prob- 
ably without realizing it, the people had bar- 
tered their ancient heritage of freedom for 
the specious ease and false security offered 
them by politicians. And then Rome fell, 
not because it was beaten down by superior 
physical force, but because it had collapsed 
spiritually. The Roman new deal, which was 
to have made every man happy, sold the 
nation into slavery. 

Many centuries later another nation was 
to have a similar experience. It was suffer- 
ing from the aftermath of war, with all that 
that implies, and came under the leadership 
of a self-confident idealist. He was intolerant 
of criticism, willing to manipulate facts to 
suit his own purposes, but smart enough to 
limit his early activities to combatting a 
financial depression. He regulated business, 
established new rules to govern commerce 
and finance, and dismissed from the govern- 
ment men who did not approve of the new 
ideas. 

The new leader saw that under the old 
system of free enterprise merchants and land- 
lords could make money. So he levied new 
taxes to take away their profits and destroy 
what he called the monopoly of capital. To 
please the laborers, he controlled prices but 
not wages. To win the favor of the farmers 
he gave them loans and subsidies, which 
worked first to their advantage, but ulti- 
mately to their ruin. And when the national 
debt mounted alarmingly, he pooh-poohed 
his critics by saying that earlier leaders had 
not understood government finance, 

That is the story of China under Su 
Tungpo in the eleventh century as told by 
the distinguished present-day historian Lin 
Yutang. Ultimately, of course, this experi- 
ment collapsed miserably and brought the 
nation to financial ruin—with the loss of the 
rich northern provinces. The attempt to es- 
tablish state socialism, though made by a 
very clever man, all but ruined the country. 

If eleventh-century China seems too far 
away to be significant, look at contemporary 
England. When the British, too worn by 
their sacrifices during the war to be able even 
to think clearly, turned the government over 
to the Socialists, they took a long step to- 
ward disaster. The nationalization of one 
industry after another, with the resulting 
inefficiency of management and steady in- 
crease in costs, was bad enough, in all con- 
science. But far worse was the concentration 
of power in a central government which 
blundered more often than it succeeded. 

Fortunately for England, and for the cause 
of freedom everywhere, the recent election 
proved that there is still hope of a change— 
yes, there is now the certainty of a change. 
Despite their disheartenment, their regimen- 
tation, their willingness to stand patiently in 
queues, the English haye not lost their belief 
that liberty is worth all that it costs; or 
their willingness to fight for that in which 
they believe. Before long they will be free 
again. 

Anthony Eden put the case against social- 
ism well when he said last summer, “The 
Socialist Party is far too much given to con- 
trol for the love of control. * * * In 
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restricting liberty in small matters, they are 
playing into the hands of those who woulq 
suppress liberty in the greater things of life. 
The more we are conditioned to control, the 
weaker becomes that sense of personal re- 
sponsibility that in the past has been our 
strength as a nation.” 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the reaj 
tragedy of socialism, of the all-powerful state, 
no matter what you call it or where you fing 
it; that is the real reason we should oppose 
it. Not that 't is wasteful and stupid ang 
inefficient; not that it attracts third-rate 
men to its councils; not that it blunders 
tragically in its attempts to plan your lives 
and mine; but that it undermines the sense 
of personal responsibility and destroys nor- 
mal, laudable, human ambition. Of course 
it attacks my pocketbook; but—far worse— 
it also poisons my soul. Ultimately its vic. 
tims cease struggling. “Why worry” they say, 
“we can’t do anything about it. The goyv- 
ernment controls us—we no longer control 
the government—to hell with it.” 

“But,” you say, “this is the United States; 
we are still free; let’s not worry about what 
happened in Englani.” I agree that worry is 
of no use whatever. But I add that unless 
we resolutely and promptly do something 
vigorous about it, we may well find ourselves 
where England was before the election. And 
that, as I said not long ago, is the job 
ahead—to check the development here in 
the United States of the socialized state. 

Already too many Americans are working to 
bring it into being. Honest but stupid 
visionaries, undercover friends of commu- 
nism, and some who merely lust for power 
for its own sake, are actively busy promoting 
the destruction of free enterprise. Certain 
religious and political groups are openly ad- 
vocating the elimination of the profit-motive 
from our national life, and the establishment 
in its place of a total planned economy. 

No one can object when these radicals air 
their opinions. They are merely exercising 
the right of free speech. But I wish that 
intelligent conservatives would exercise the 
same right. I wish they would proclaim 
from the housetops that a program of Na- 
tion-wide planned economy, carried to its 
logical conclusion, is really a program of 
national slavery. We of the center and the 
right, ladies and gentlemen, are far too com- 
placent, too lethargic. Our onponents never 
sleep. 

A second indication of the trend of the 
times is the alarming growth of the admin- 
istrative departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in size and in power. Well intrenched 
Federal bureaucracies are dictating the rules 
of the game in many phases of our national 
life, and are ceaselessly alert for more worlds 
to conquer. Even if the bureaucrats were 
skillful managers and planners, their in- 
creasing numbers and authority would be a 
menace to our national freedom. But they 
are not skillful; they are bunglers. See what 
they have done with potatoes and eggs, or 
think for a moment about that monstrous 
thing called the Brannan plan. 

Few people who advocate—or acquiesce in— 
increasing the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment realize that in doing so they are work- 
ing for socialism. But they are. For the 
submergence of the individual in the state 
is the very heart and soul of socialism. ‘So 
long as we are free to protest, to assert our 
own independence, to enjoy our liberties 2s 
Americans, there will be no Socialist state. 
But once we are shackled by debt and taxes 
and hemmed in by administrative regulations 
we lose the power of effective resistance; 
ultimately we lose the will to resist. And 
then the whole battle is lost. 

As we all know, the Constitution provides 
for a tripartite Government: executive, leg- 
islative and judicial branches all perform- 
ing their proper functions, and acting 48 
checks and balances on one another, Dur- 
ing the past 20 years we have seen the execu- 
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tive department usurp many of the powers 
of the legislative, and attempt, through a 
“packing” process, to bring the judicial to 
heel. From this situation it is no long step 
to government by a single party, a single bu- 
reau, or perhaps by a single individual. The 
pare mention of such a possibility is repul- 
sive. But that is no reason for burying our 
heads in the sand. 

The bait offered us by those who favor an 
all-powerful socialistic state is attractive. 
For example, we are all interested in the 
education of our children and in their health. 
when either of these matters is mentioned, 
we become sentimental. Of course we want 
better schools, better hospitals, better med- 
ical service in small towns. And since we 
are already taxed to exhaustion we agree to 
“let the Government do it”—forgetting that 
the Government can pay the bills only out 
of our own depleted pocketbooks. We also 
forget that as soon as it is paying the bills 
it will inevitably control, no matter what 
safeguards may be attempted. 

What about Federal aid to education; do 
we really think that in the long run it 
would be good for the country? I for one 
do not. Our American educational system, 
imperfect, but still the best in the world, 
has been built on the basic principles of 
local autonomy and local responsibility. 
There is no emergency which can possibly 
justify abandoning these time-tested princi- 
ples. If my State of Illinois really wants 
better schools it can have better schools, by 
eliminating waste in the administration, or 
by increasing State taxes on liquor and cos- 
metics. We will gain nothing by sending our 
money to Washington to have half of it re- 
turned to us for our educational budget. 

But, you say, not all States are as wealthy 
as Illinois. Should not the Federal Gov- 
ernment help those who cannot help them- 
selves? Mr. Frank Holman, president of the 
American Bar Association in 1949, recently 
discussed this question. He pointed out that 
the State most commonly cited as in need 
of such aid had increased teachers’ salaries 
156 percent in 8 years, had a surplus in its 
treasury greater than its total debt, and 
through the process of investing this sur- 
plus in United States bonds was actually 
lending money to the Federal Government. 
The same situation would probably be found 
in other places, if the real facts were brought 
to light. I say again no educational emer- 
gency exists which can justify abandoning 
our well-established principles of local au- 
tonomy and local responsibility, and allow- 
ing our schools, through subsidization, to 
come under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

An even more attractive lure dangled be- 
fore us is the promise of free medical and 
hospital care through a system of compul- 
sory health insurance paid for out of Federal 
money, 

It is commonly stated that millions of low- 
income families are without competent 
medical care; that the profession is unable 
or unwilling to give them this care; that 
hospital and nursing costs are prohibitive, 
and that the only way to solve this problem 
Is to turn it over to the Federal Govern- 
ment 

No intelligent person doubts that illness 
Sometimes lays a heavy burden on persons 
with middle-range incomes, that the United 
States needs more physicians than it has, 
or that the distribution of these physicians 
leaves many areas inadequately cared for. 
The war interrupted the work of our medical 
schools, stripped them of their youngest and 
most vigorous teachers, filled their class- 
rooms with poorly prepared students, and 
Sent into uniform hurriedly graduated medi- 
cal officers who had had about half the train- 
ing we expect our physicians to receive. Our 
medical schools and teaching hospitals are 
Only now slowly recovering from this devas- 
tating experience. 
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But even so American medicine is doing a 
notable job in the cause of private and public 
health. There are few cities in America 
where virtually free medical care is not avail- 
able to anyone who really requires it; few 
hospitals which ever close their doors to 
charity patients. In the city I know best 
no one is ever more than an hour’s ride by 
streetcar from a clinic where the highest type 
of medical aid is available without cost to 
the patient. And for the middle-income 
group voluntary hospital and health insur- 
ance—the Blue Cross, Blue Shield plans, and 
many offered by insurance companies— 
spreads the cost of any illness over some 
60,000,000 participants, and greatly lessens 
the danger that illness will have catastrophic 
financial results. 

That I believe to be the American way and 
the best way of solving this problem—by 
voluntary cooperation between the medical 
profession and the people that profession 
serves; by voluntary and local support of 
hospitals and clinics; by efficient adminis- 
tration of these institutions; by generous 
private assistance to medical schools. 

I am glad this Congress has laid aside 
the bills for compulsory health insurance; 
I hope they will not be resurrected. I say 
this, not because they would give the country 
socialized medicine, but because they would 
almost certainly give it poor medicine; not 
because they would be costly—the volun- 
tary system we all believe in is costly—but 
because they would inevitably be inefficient; 
not because they would put the physician on 
the Federal pay roll, but because sooner or 
later they would enslave him. 

Even more alluring than the proposal for 
compulsory health insurance is the adminis- 
tration’s recommendation of a greatly ex- 
tended social-security program. House Reso- 
lution 2893, and its somewhat more moderate 
substitute, House Resolution 6000, are in- 
tended to establish such a system of old-age, 
survivor, and disability payments as will give 
generous aid to virtually everyone over age 
65, and to many younger persons. 

The complexity of the program is so be- 
wildering that I do not pretend to understand 
it in detail. But, of three things I am sure: 
First, the program would be a powerful de- 
terrent to any gainful activity by a person 
over 65, and would make drones out of many 
who are now happily employed. Second, the 
cost, as estimated by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration itself, would be fantastic; not 
less than $4,500,000,000 in 1960, and rising 
in 4 decades to a possible $20,500,000,000. 
Third, a vast new army of Government 
employees would be required to administer 
the program. Their salaries have not been 
included in the figures I have just quoted; 
nor can their possible political influence be 
estimated. 

In each of these three respects the pro- 
gram seems to many people to be contrary 
to good public policy. 

These objectors to the administration’s 
proposals believe that we should encourage 
our older citizens to work instead of to loaf, 
and point out that medical science has made 
retirement at 65 a luxury and not in any 
sense a necessity. They believe that we 
should reduce and not increase Federal ex- 
penditure, and should fight shy of any plan 
which promises to become increasingly costly 
as the years pass. They believe we should 
lessen and not increase the number of Fed- 
eral employees, and I add that if either of 
these resolutions should become law, this 
country would at one step have gone far 
towards a completely socialized State. I 
hope this proposal, like that of compulsory 
health insurance, will be definitely laid 
aside by the Congress. 

I said a few minutes ago that, unlike old 
age, socialism is not inevitable. Whether 
or not it is to overwhelm us depends in large 
measure on people like ourselves, who be- 
lieve that freedom is essential to the happi- 
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ness of the individual as well as of the Na- 
tion. The battle has just been joined, ladies 
and gentlemen, and if you and I and all the 
other right-thinking Americans do our part, 
the victory will be ours. 

What can we do? First—and I cannot say 
this too emphatically—educate young: Amer- 
ica; tell the students in high schools and col- 
leges what this capitalistic system of ours 
really does to keep the national standard 
of living higher than that of any other na- 
tion; to make America the land to which the 
unfortunate of every other nation would 
gladly come if they could. These young 
people are alert, intelligent, trustworthy. 
They will be in control of things before long. 
It is important that they know the truth be- 
fore they take over the driver’s seat. The 
radical, who would overthrow the present 
order of things, is constantly busy on college 
campuses. The conservative should be busy, 
too. 

Second, can we not make it quite clear to 
our Representatives in Congress that the 
needless harassment of business, big or little, 
can do only harm to the country; that thrift 
is a national as well as a personal virtue; that 
the organizing and administrative skill which 
distinguishes American industry should be 
used to make our Federal Government more 
efficient and less costly; that the States are 
quite competent to handle their own edu- 
cational and medical problems; and, above 
all, that we wish less rather than more power 
in the hands of the Federal Government. 

Is there anything hopelessly reactionary 
about these suggestions? Ithink not. Iam 
merely asking Congress to preserve for our 
children the basic freedoms and opportuni- 
ties which we have enjoyed. Is there any- 
thing narrowly partisan? I think not. 
Neither Democrat nor Republican wishes the 
individual to be submerged in the State, or 
hopes by his action to bring socialism into 
power. Is there anything in these suggest- 
ions to which you as businessmen should 
object? Again, I think not. You have al- 
ready advocated them, directly or by impli- 
cation, in your published platform. If you 
and your friends will really work to imple- 
ment your own proposals, we of the educa- 
tional world will gladly help, as we can, and 
between us we shall banish the spectre of 
socialism from our land. 





Heroes of Iwo Jima 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial is so eloquent that any 
words by me can only spoil it. I give 
it to you exactly as it appeared on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1950, in newspapers through- 
out the country and in the Journal 
American in New York City: 

HEROES OF Iwo JIMA 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


It was 5 years ago today that United States 
Marines stormed Mount Suribachi on the 
tiny Pacific island of Iwo Jima, during which 
five of their number planted the American 
flag in its volcanic dust. 

What a soul-stirring spectacle. 
soul-stirring story. 

Like rolling billows it swept across the 
pulsating heart of the Nation. 

The marines who raised our flag symbolized 
the unsurpassed gallantry of all our fighting 
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men. The marines who raised our flag epit- 
omized the sacrifice of all our fighting 
forces. 

Yes, she’s up there—Old Glory. How 
bright the stars beam. And the stripes like 
red signals of liberty gleam. 

We have stormed the darkness of night. 
We have set in the darkness a light. 

It is the flag of Trenton, Gettysburg, 
Chateau Thierry, and Iwo Jima. 

They hold deeds that shine like stars above 
our blessed shrines. 

Behold our flag—it was born of the sun, 
the stars, and the sky. 

It was baptized by American patriots. It 
was dedicated in freedom’s holy light. 

Its stripes are as red as a patriot’s blood 
could paint them; as white as a mother’s 
tears could wash them. Its field of heaven's 
own arch that bends o’er us and set with a 
galaxy of 48 brilliant stars glittering to- 
gether for the glory of God’s country. 

It is the flag of our Nation. It is the flag 
of liberation. It is the flag of humanity. 
It is the flag of destiny. 

Wherever it has been unfurled to the 
breeze, its noble and inspiring message has 
been: Here men shall be free. 

On this day dedicated to the glory of Iwo 
Jima—let us honor those who died under 
the flag to keep it free. Let us weave a 
wreath of prayers. Let us weave a bouquet 
of spiritual flowers, whose sweet fragrance 
will be carried to the throne of God in 
memory of our heroic suuls. 

Because of them our lives are free. Be- 
cause of them our Nation lives. Because of 
them our civilization is blessed. 

Let us pause today in tribute to the heroes 
of Iwo Jima. All is quiet on the hill—but 
in the distance we can see the snow-white 
crosses covering the ground like morning 
dew, for there sleeps the flower of our Ameri- 
can youth. 

The Siars and Stripes flutter leisurely. 
Not a sound is heard—except a silent sentinel 
keeping vigil on the sacred soil. 

zet One walks there among the crosses. 
He lifts His holy voice in benevolent bene- 
diction: “My peace I give unto you. Well 
done, good and faithful servants.” 

So shall they rest in peace. 





The Chinese Situation 





REMARKS 


‘HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of Newsweek says that Mr. Trygve 
Lie, Director-General of the United Na- 
tions, is carrying on secret maneuverings 
and negotiations designed to get the ma- 
jority of the members of that organiza- 
tion to withdraw recognition from the 
legitimate government of China, thus 
opening the way for installing in its place 
in the United Nations the Communist 
regime now established in Peiping which 
calls itself by the attractive name, Peo- 
ples Republic, but officially describes it- 
self as a “peoples democratic dictator- 
ship.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this report is not 
true and that Mr. Tryegve Lie will dis- 
avow it. The United Nations is badly 


shaken already as far as public confi- 
dence is concerned and if it turns out 
that it is being used or can be used as an 


agency for carrying on maneuverings 
and manipulations on behalf of the So- 
viet Union and its satellites, that would 
be almost a fatal blow to the United Na- 
tions, and perhaps to man’s best hope for 
peace, 





Veterans’ Administration 
REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the papers carried a story this 
morning and the service organiza- 
tions have been talking with me about 
the Veterans’ Administration dismissal 
of 7,800 employees because they do not 
have enough money to pay them. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 employees in hospitals 
and 4,800 other employees are included, 
the Veterans’ Administration says. 
Hospital beds will be taken away as a re- 
sult. Already there is a shortage of 1,600 
beds for veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that with 
the closing of the Army and the Navy 
hospitals, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, this administration is not 
mindful of illness or disability, particu- 
larly of our disabled veterans. It seems 
to be there is more interest in potatoes 
and things like that than there is in 
disabled men. It is like the old Japan 
that drowned weak people they did not 
want, or let suffer and die. 

That should not be the American way. 

It is not America. 

The following article by Jerry Kluttz 
appeared in the Washington Post today: 
VA To Lay Orr 7,500 sy Aprit 10 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

The Veterans’ Administration is rushing 
plans to fire between 7,500 and 8,000 of its 
employees by April 10, the Washington Post 
learned last night. 

Several hundred VA employees here and 
nearby will get the ax in the major shake-up. 

VA Administrator Carl Gray disclosed plans 
for the big reduction in messages sent yester- 
day to key agency employees here and in the 
field. He instructed them to give out 30-day 
discharge notices a week from today to be- 
come effective on April 10. 

VA's department of medicine and surgery 
will be hard hit by the pending lay-off, the 
first it has had to take. It has been ordered 
to fire 3,000 hospital employees, from attend- 
ants to doctors, and 1,800 employees from the 
medical sections in the regional offices. 

A total of 4,800 employees would have to 
be fired from the medical program. But the 
program has 117,000 of the 187,000 VA em- 
ployees, and percentagewise the claims, in- 
surance, and other administrative sections 
would suffer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE FORCE HIT 

Approximately 3,000 employees would be 
laid off from the 70,000-man administrative 
force. 

Among the employees here to be fired will 
be most of the remaining temporary staff 
that was recruited to pay the GI insurance 
dividends as well as cuts “here and there” 
among the regular employees at headquar- 
ters, the regional office, and Mount Alto Hos- 
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pital. Officials explained it would be an. 
other week before the exact number to be 
cut here would be known. 

The reduction was ordered, officials pointe 
out, for a combination of reasons but it aj) 
added up to lack of funds to maintain the 
present staff. 

“We must get in line now,” an official ex. 
plained, “with our 1951 budget. The longer 
we wait the more people we must fire.” 


MISCALCULATION IS HINTED 


There was also a hint that VA officials haq 
miscalculated 1950 operating costs a year 
ago in preparing the budget. It was recalleq 
that Congress, the day before it adjourned 
last fall, okayed a deficiency appropriation 
for VA—money which was intended to pre- 
vent the firing of about 8,000 employees at 
that time. 

Although no definite decision has been 
made, officials confided that they expected 
the sharp cutback to result in the closing of 
from 300 to 400 contact offices throughout 
the country, and the closing and merger of 
half a dozen regional offices. 

In addition, the eventual closing of some 
hospital beds is a clear possibility. A VA 
spokesman explained that additional hos- 
pitals were being constructed and several 
thousand additional beds would become 
available within the next year, 





The Case for Home Rule for Washington 





REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Recorp today a memoran- 
dum on “the case for home rule for 
Washington.” It begins with a quote 
from James Madison that appeared in 
the Federalist paper: 

The inhabitants of the Federal District 
will have had their voice in the election of 
the government which is to exercise author- 
ity over them. 


And he assured them that— 

‘A municipal legislature for local purposes, 
derived from their own suffrage, will, of 
course, be allowed them. 


The memorandum traces the history 
of local self-government in the District. 
I urge you to read it. 

The petition to discharge the Kefauver 
bill from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia now has over 165 signatures. 
We need more. I hope that those Mem- 
bers who have not yet taken action on 
the petition will sign it. 

The memorandum follows: 


Tue Case ror HOME RULE FoR WASHINGTON 


1. The founding fathers promised local 
self-government, 

(a) In one of his Federalist essays, James 
Madison wrote that “the inhabitants of the 
Federal district will have had their voice in 
the election of the Government which is to 
exercise authority over them,” and he as- 
sured them that “a municipal legislature 
for local purposes, derived from their own 
suffrages, will, of course, be allowed them.” 

2. Washington had local self-government 
from 1802 to 1874. 

(a) Elected mayors and town councils 
from 1802 to 1871. 














(b) Elected House of Delegates (25) and 
Delegate in Congress from 1871 to 1874. 

3. The people of Washington are capable 
of local self-government. 

(a) They have an occupational acquainte 
ance with public affairs. 

(b) District residents are the best edu- 
cated of any American city. 

4. Taxation without representation is in- 
compatible with our traditions. 

(a) District residents pay local income, 
property, and sales taxes amounting to al- 
most $100,000,000 a year, but they have no 
control over how their tax money i- spent. 

5. The people of Washington want home 
ule. 

7 (a) They voted 8 to 1 for local suffrage in 

938. 

(b) They voted 7 to 8 for it in 1946. 

(c) Seventy percent favored home rule in 
Washington Post poll in May 1948. 

6. The Nation wants the District to have 
home rule, 

(2) A Gallup poll in 1948 showed that 77 
percent of the country favored it. 

(b) Many leading American newspapers 
have supported it editorially. 

7, President Truman endorsed the Kefau- 
ver bill and urged its passage in a letter to 
the Speaker of the House on July 25, 1949. 

8. Home rule would relieve Congress of an 
onerous councilmanic burden. 

(a) All District legislation must now pass 
through both Houses of Congress. 

(b) There are 28 stages in the passage of a 
bill through Congress. 

(c) Elsewhere local policies are made by 
single act of city council. 

(d) It takes an act of Congress to change 
street names, establish daylight-saving time, 
destroy starlings, cut weeds, etc., in Wash- 
ington. 

(e) It isn’t fair to Congress; it isn't fair 
to Washington; our needs are neglected. 

9. Both political parties have promised 
suffrage rights to the people of the District 
of Columbia. 

(a) Since 1892 Democratic platforms have 
contained District of Columbia home rule 
planks, 

(b) The 1948 Democratic platform states: 
“We favor the extension of the right of suf- 
frage to the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

(c) The 1948 Republican platform con- 
tained a similar plank. 

10. The constitutionality of home rule has 
been upheld by the Attorney General of the 
United States; House and Senate Legislative 
Counsel; several eminent constitutional 
lawyers, 

(a) Exercise of rights of local self-govern- 
ment from 1802 to 1874 was a practical con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

11. All other cities in the United States 
enjoy local self-government. 

12, All other capital cities in the world 
outside of the iron curtain have it except 
Canberra. 

13. Lack of local self-government in cap- 
ital city of world’s greatest democracy em- 
barrasses conduct of our foreign relations. 

(a) Washington should have a model sys- 
tem of self-government. 

14. Under present form of government 
— we have no control over acts of city 
Officials, 

(a) If school facilities are inadequate—if 
Crime rate is high—if municipal services 
are unsatisfactory—we cannot dismiss the 
responsible officials. 

15. Lack of home rule dulls the edge of 
democracy—weakens the citizen's sense of 
Civic responsibility—atrophies our political 
faculties for sheer lack of expression. 

16. With home rule, the administrative 
structure of our local government would long 
Since have been modernized. 

(a) It has just growed like Topsy since 
1878 and is a tangled jungle of overlapping, 
duplicating, and uncoordinated agencies 
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set up through years in piecemeal response 
to local needs. 

17. Under present system, Washington has 
nine bosses: District Commissioners; Bureau 
of the Budget; House Appropriations Com- 
mitee, 45 members; Senate Appropriations 
Committee, 21 members; House District Com- 
mittee, 25 members; Senate District Commit- 
tee, 13 members; conference committees on 
District of Columbia appropriation bills; 
Congress; President of the United States. 

18. Under the Auchincloss-Kefauver bill, 
it would have one boss—a city manager—who 
would be responsible to an elected District 
Council which would be the governing body 
of the city. 

19. Federal interests would be safeguarded 
under home rule: 

(a) Via constant oversight of District af- 
fairs by the District committees. 

(b) Via the power of Congress to dis- 
approve District legislation. 

(c) Via the power of the President to veto 
District legislation. 

(ad) Via the right of Congress to amend or 
annul the charter at any time. 

20. The home-rule charter would become 
effective only after approval by a majority 
of District voters in a popular referendum. 

21. Voting rights of District residents in 
their native States would not be jeopard- 
ized—100,000 local residents maintain legal 
domicile in the States. 

22. The proposed qualifications for voting 
in District elections are the same as those 
which prevail throughout the country: citi- 
zenship, age, residence. 

23. Nonpartisan local elections will pre- 
vent any national political organization from 
capturing control of the local government. 

24. Home rule will restore local self-gov- 
ernment here after lapse of 75 years. 

25. The Auchincloss-Kefauver bill is not 
perfect, but it grants as much home rule as 
the Constitution permits. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The _ overwhelming 
majority of the people of the District of 
Columbia do not want this so-called 
home rule. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. KEen- 
NEDY] has expired. 





Resolution on Genocide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of the House 
to the following resolution on genocide, 
adopted by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1950, at its Miami, Fla., session. 
I sincerely hope that qur colleagues in 
the other body of this Congress will lose 
no time in ratifying the Genocide Con- 
vention of the United Nations. 
RESOLUTION ON GENOCIDE ADOPTED BY THE 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE A. F. or L. 

The crime of genocide, which is the inten- 
tional destruction of national, racial, and re- 
ligious groups, is a blot om our civilization 
and a serious threat to social security and 
international peace. It not only destroys 
life, but it also prevents life. Further tol- 
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eration of this crime is a grave threat to our 
civilization. 

The American Federation of Labor realizes 
that because of the required two-thirds ma- 
jority in the United Nations Assemlsly it was 
impossible to include the destruction of po- 
litical groups in the convention. However, 
the text of the convention as it now stands 
does not limit the scope of motivations on 
the part of the offender and, even if the crime 
were committed for political or economic rea- 
sons, it would be punishable under the 
convention. 

International treaties are a result of nego- 
tiations, and, therefore, this treaty can be 
considered as a necessary instrument for es- 
tablishing standards of human decency in 
the world. Article II of the convention, 
which speaks of the creation of conditions of 
life calculated to destroy national, racial, and 
religious groups, covers the problems of en- 
slavement of members of these groups in con- 
centration and slave-labor camps. In these 
camps labor has been transformed into an 
instrumentality of death. The American 
Federation of Labor, which took the initia- 
tive in placing the slave-labor problem before 
the United Nations, considers this convention 
as an important first step toward providing 
international sanctions against the destruc- 
tion of life through slave labor. 

Though the crime of genocide has in recent 
years been most gruesomely perpetrated by 
the Nazis, it is not limited to any particular 
country or nation. It is a criminal menace 
of world-wide implications. It has been 
committed in the mountains of Greece, in 
the Balkans, in Siberia, and in the Baltic 
lands. More recently mankind has wit- 
nessed a new form of this monstrous crime, 
We are now face to face with tragic exten- 
sion and a frightening innovation in this 
crime of mass murder. This development 
only puts into painful relief the growing 
menace to humanity and the extreme ur- 
gency to take effective action against it. 

Behind the iron curtain—and particularly 
in Soviet Russia—governmental authorities 
have developed a fiendish plan based on cul- 
tural grounds and have launched a terrific 
compaign to wipe out entire groups of their 
population. The new drive to make impos- 
sible the continued existence of Jews in Rus- 
sia and in its satellite areas is going on 
under the flag of a savage war against so- 
called cosmopolitanism. Their crime is that 
they have, or might develop, a culture dif- 
ferent from the ultranationalist and im- 
perialist brand supported by the ruling party, 
by the totalitarian dictatorship, in Russia. 

A vicious campaign is afoot to chase out 
all Jews from employment in occupations 
entailing contact with the mass of people 
in the U. S. S. R. or with the people of 
other countries. All citizens of Jewish origin 
have been eliminated from the Soviet occu- 
pation administration in Austria and Ger- 
many. Jews are no longer permitted to be 
members of Soviet delegations and foreign 
missions or to undergo training for diplo- 
matic service. The door to employment in 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade has 
been slammed hard in the face of Russia’s 
Jews—on cultural grounds. The same proc- 
ess of elimination of Jews continues ruth- 
lessly in the ranks of the ruling Communist 
Party and its government apparatus. 

We must keep in mind that in countries 
where one party has a monopoly of all po- 
litical power and where the government dic- 
tatorship is the sole employer, such cultural 
pogroms against intellectuals and their fol- 
lowers mean virtually the sentencing of these 
individual human beings to death—by en- 
forcing conditions which make life impos- 
sible, by ostracizing them and depriving them 
of all means of livelihood. 

Here is terrifying confirmation of the fact 
that prompt international action to check 
the spread and stop the perpetration of this 
heinous crime is most urgent. Otherwise, 
humanity is likely to be confronted by still 
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more new manifestations and variants of 
genocide in various parts of the world. 

In the light of the above tragic develop- 
ments and urgent considerations, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor appeals to the 
United States Senate to ratify promptly the 
Genocide Convention. 





The Congress and the Nation’s Health 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an address which I delivered at 
the legislative conference of the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., on February 18, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue CONGRESS AND THE NATION’s HEALTH— 
HEALTH LEGISLATION IN THE EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 


I should like to take this opportunity to 
tell you about what’s going on in Washing- 
ton with respect to the one thing that is 
more important to you than anything else 
in the world—your health and that of your 
family, of your neighbors, and of your com- 
munity. 

It’s a subject 1s big as it is important. 
But, fortunately for your patience and my 
very well known dislike of speaking at length, 
there are a few short cuts we can take. 

For one thing, I know I need not spend 
much time talking about why the Federal 
Government is active in the field of health. 
Some 20 years ago, perhaps, there would 
have been people insisting that it was en- 
tirely the business of the States and of local 
communities. Today, Republicans as well 
as Democrats—even Dixiecrats—are agreed 
that the Nation’s health is very much the 
business of our Nation’s Government. 

We have learne! that we Americans are a 
highly mobile people. With no iron curtains 
or immigration bars between the States, our 
people by the hundreds of thousands move 
from place to place throughout the country 
each year hunting better jobs, seeking greater 
opportunity, carrying on their business or 
just looking for rest and relaxation. 

We have learned, too, that just as our 
people move about freely and in great num- 
bers, so too, does disease disregard com- 
munity borders and State boundaries. We 
know that the great cities of the country 
draw their people from the farms and rural 
areas of the Nation. We know that the 
health of city workers in large measure de- 
termines their ability to earn enough to 
buy the products of our farms. We know 
that the Nation’s wealth depends on its peo- 
ple’s health—that, in fact, our health is the 
basic source of all our wealth. 

We know these things and we’ve learned, 
that, while the job of protecting our health 
must be carried out at the local level—in 
the States and in the local community—the 
States and their local governments cannot 
themselves finance necessary health meas- 
ures. Their taxing powers are far too lim- 
ited. Not even in the case of very wealthy 
States, can they effectively carry on separate 
and uncoordinated programs. 

We know, that just as disease recognizes 
no boundaries, recognizes neither State lines 


nor differences between rich and poor, so 
too must the battle against illness and dis- 
ease and against the wrecked hopes and 
broken homes they leave in their wake, be 
national in scope. Our country’s strength is 
in the health of our people. 

We are all agreed that the Congress should 
concern itself with health problems. The 
fact that today such conservative Republi- 
can stalwarts as Tart, of Ohio, and DONNELL, 
of Missouri, as well as the so-called liberal 
Republicans like Morse, of Oregon, and 
AIKEN, of Vermont, all sponsor national 
health bills proves the point. It’s true that, 
as usual, they were some 10 years behind the 
Democrats in learning about the country’s 
needs. But I’m glad they have learned, glad 
that now we have bipartisan recognition of 
the fact that we have health problems, that 
these problems are national in scope, that 
they call for action on the national level. 

To a great extent, we are also agreed as 
to what those problems are. Briefly put, 
they involve problems of preventing disease 
as well as curing it. Problems of getting 
enough doctors and dentists and nurses and 
other health personnel to meet the needs of 
our people. Problems of having the hospitals 
and clinics in the places where they're 
needed. And, given enough doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, and clinics, the great big problem 
of seeing to it that people are able to use 
them—are able to afford their services. 
Those are the problems. Throughout the 
Nation and in the Congress there’s pretty 
general agreement on them. 

But after we’ve stated the problems, we’ve 
got to agree on solutions for them; we’ve got 
to do something about them. And it’s at 
this point that you’d expect to find the Con- 
gress torn by conflict and argument—much 
talk and very little action. 

Well—let me surprise you—and I’m sure 
I will surprise you: insofar as I’ve seen news- 
papers and magazines writing about the 
Eighty-first Congress and health legislation, 
it’s been in terms of conflict. There have 
been headlines and full-page spreads telling 
about how Republicans have damned the 
Truman health program as socialized medi- 
cine. There have been others about how 
Democrats label the Taft health bill, charity 
medical care, and state medicine on the Rus- 
sian model. And those headlines have been 
true. 

But have you seen any headlines telling 
you that the Senate in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress has worked a miracle when it comes 
to health legislation? Do you know that 
four parts of the seven-point Truman health 
program have already passed the Senate? 
Have you been told that in one session of 
this Democratic Eighty-first Congress we 
have passed. not one but five major health 
bills? 

I'm sure you haven’t. In earlier Con- 
gresses, any one of these bills would have 
meant impassioned argument and much ora- 
tory. Its passage would have been looked 
upon as a major accomplishment. In the 
Eighty-first Congress not only did we pass 
five bills of major importance to the health 
of the Nation, but each one passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously, without a single dissent- 
ing vote. 

That’s what should have been in the head- 
lines. Those bills, if they pass the House of 
Representatives, are going to mean the dif- 
ference between life and death to tens of 
thousands of Americans. Because they are 
important in themselves; because the man- 
ner in which we reached agreement on them 
has an important bearing on the argument 
over health insurance, and because I am very 
proud of the fact that I had something to 
do with the passage by the Senate of those 
five bills, I want to tell you about them— 
about what they’are, what they can mean to 
America, and about what they will cost. 

One of these bills—the school health serv- 
ices bill—will make it possible for every 
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State to assure all needed health services tq 
its school children, A second bill—the Pup. 
lic Health Units Act—makes possible public 
health services everywhere in the Nation, 
The third bill extends the Hospital Construc. 
tion Act for 5 years and doubles its funds 
so that every community in need of hospita) 
facilities can haye them built if it can sup. 
port them. The fourth bill creates typo 
great institutes of research into the causes of 
and cures for arthritis and rheumatism, 
blindness, multiple sclerosis, palsy, and epi- 
lepsy. It is based on the fact that spending 
millions year after year to halt the spreaq 
of disease, to care for its victims and to pro- 
vide relief for stricken families, without at 
the same time trying to find out what causes 
these diseases and how they can be cured, is 
completely illogical. Yet that is just what 
we as a Nation have been doing. Arthritis 
and rheumatism alone cost our people $100, 
000,000 a year for medical care, $120,000,000 
a year for relief, and about $500,000,000 a 
year in wages lost. Yet we have been spend- 
ing less than 3 cents per case of illness to 
find its cause and cure. That’s why we want 
to add these institutes of research to those 
now operating in the fields of polio and 
cancer and mental illness. 

The fifth bill we passed—and again I re- 
mind you that each of them passed the Sen- 
ate without a single dissenting vote—was for 
urgently needed financial aid to medical, 
dental, public health, and nursing schools, 
A bill which, after the most thorough inves- 
tigation, the Senate found was essential if 
we are to keep in existence the schools on 
which the entire Nation relies to provide us 
with the skilled men and women to whom we 
turn for aid in times of illness. 

What do these five bills already passed by 
the Senate in the Democratically controlled 
Eighty-first Congress mean? . Taken together 
and assuming that they will be passed by the 
House of Representatives, these bills can 
mean an America none of whose children 
need grow into adult life with physical or 
mental defects which could have been pre- 
vented or corrected. They can mean that 
every community in the land can have those 
protective and preventive public health serv- 
ices which have wiped out some diseases, 
halted the spread of others, and added years 
to the span of life. They can mean that 
people in rural areas and people living in the 
less wealthy sections of the country can have 
available that same network of related hos- 
pital services which in wealthier places has 
often meant the difference between life and 
death. These bills can mean an end to the 
financial disaster now threatening to over- 
take many of the schools on which we rely 
to turn out physicians and surgeons, dentists 
and nurses for the country—a danger which 
is nonetheless real even though few people 
now know about it. Finally, these bills can 
mean the establishment by the Congress of a 
definite and badly needed policy in the field 
of health; a policy under which we shali no 
longer think our work done when we p10- 
vide relief and medical care and makeshift 
jobs for the millions maimed by blindness 
and palsy, by sclerosis, epilepsy, arthritis, 
rheumatism and other diseases; a policy 
under which, while we continue to care for 
those struck down, we shail also do that 
which is much more important—we slall 
mobilize the best brains in the country, pro- 
vide them with the laboratories and the 
clinics they need, and put them to work to 
find the causes and cures for these dread 
diseases. 


WHAT WILL THEY COST? 


Those are the things the five major health 
bills we’ve passed in th2 Senate can mean t0 
you and me and this country of ours. 

But what will they cost? That’s not 4 
question which will be asked by anyone suf- 
fering from the diseases I’ve mentioned. It 
won't be asked by a mother whose child has 
died because there wasn't an adequate h0s- 
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pital nearby. Nor will it be asked by a young 
husband whose wife has been taken from him 
and from their children because doctors 
didn’t know what caused her disease or how 
to cure it. Those people won't ask what this 
kind of legislation costs—and don’t forget 
that sooner or later you and you and you 
and I will be one of those who will want the 
hospital, need the doctors, and pray that they 
have the answers. We won't worry about the 
cost either then. 

But right now some people want to know— 
particularly one of our Minnesota editors 
who gets great pleasure out of adding up the 
total costs of the bills HusertT HUMPHREY 
sponsors and implying that I’m out to bank- 
rupt the country. 

Well, in all seriousness, it’s a good ques- 
tion. It’s an honest one and one that calls 
for an answer. What will it cost to provide 
the health services in these five bills which 
the Senate has unanimously decided the 
Nation needs and can afford? 

As a serious answer to a serious question 
I'm going to give you an answer that may 
sound contradictory at first. But it’s not. 
And you'll see why. Those five bills will call 
for an expenditure of slightly over $300,000,- 
000 a year, but I’m convinced that they won’t 
cost us a penny. 

Our editor friend would say they will cost 
$300,000,000 a year. In his terms he’s right 
and $300,000,000 is a figure not to be taken 
lightly—even though it breaks down to $2 
for each of us. 

But these are millions we cannot afford 
not to spend. We have spent and we are 
planning to spend billions—billions not mil- 
lions—to create one single instrument of 
death and destruction to be used in a war 
which we hope will not come. These health 
millions—millions not billions—are needed 
to fight a war which is already upon us—a 
war against disease and illness which is 
regularly killing and maiming millions of our 
people. 

Now let’s talk about costs in my terms 
rather than the editor’s. When I put out a 
dollar and get back two—which doesn't hap- 
pen very often—I don’t say the transaction 
costs me a dollar. I say I’ve made a dollar. 
Similarly I say that these health bills won't 
cost us a cent—that if we spend two dollars 
apiece on them we'll be making money. 

The spread of hospital services and of pre- 
ventive medicine, the presence of doctors and 
nurses when and where they are needed, the 
emphasis on prevention rather than treat- 
ment of illness means lives saved. And that 
means greater productivity. It means we 
can cut down some of the 600,000,000 man- 
days lost to industry every year through ill- 
ness. And that means greater wealth. It 
means thousands and thousands of families 
Temaining sturdy, productive, wealth-mak- 
ing units of our economy instead of becoming 
relief-receiving burdens on local taxpayers 
for many years. It means saving, Mr. Editor, 
not spending—saving dollars if that’s your 
concern—but saving lives and families and 
human happiness as well—and that’s my 
concern, After all that’s what this Govern- 
ment was set up for, “Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” Mr. Editor—not the 
pursuit of the almighty dollar. 

Vell, now you’ve heard what we've done 
about health legislation in the Eighty-first 
Congress. And I know you're interested in 
What's been left undone—in the unfinished 
business before the Senate—particularly in 
what's supposed to be the great battle over 
national health insurance. Certainly the 
Goctors of Minnesota are interested. But 
there really isn't any great battle. Republi- 
cans and Democrats aren’t really at each 
other's throats. They're not really spending 
all their time in the Senate shouting social- 
ized medicine at one another. Let me tell you 
how the Senate passed these other important 
health bills unanimously; how it happened 
that Senators Tarr of Ohio and HuMPHREY 
o! Minnesota who disagree completely on so 
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many other things were both able to put 
their names on these five bills along with 
such other political enemies as Republican 
Senators DONNELL, SMITH, Morse, and AIKEN 
and Democratic Senators THomas of Utah, 
Murray, Peprer, HILL, WITHERS, and DouGLas. 
Those are the Senators all of whose names 
appear as joint sponsors of the five health 
bills. That is the entire membership of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the United States Senate—the committee 
which handles health legislation. 

You've all been taught that when the lion 
and the lamb lie down together the milleni- 
um will have arrived. Well, let me tell you, 
that when Senatcr Tart is found lying down 
in the same legislative bed as Senator 
HUMPHREY and Senator Murray, it is not one 
whit less significant. 

In effect what this means is that health 
legislation which used to be highly contro- 
versial in every aspect has in large measure 
been lifted out of the realm of politics. 
Credit for this achievement belongs for the 
most part to the voters of America. They 
have made it very clear that they regard 
health as a very important subject and they 
have in no uncertain terms insisted that 
something be done about it. Even the Re- 
publican elephant with one ear tuned to 
Wall Street and the other to Colonel McCor- 
mick and the Chicago Tribune could not 
remain deaf. And when that happens in a 
particular field, statesmanship eventually re- 
places politics. But the American people 
must give a great deal of credit for expediting 
the process to Senator THomas of Utah, 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to Senator Murray of Mon- 
tana, chairman of its subcommittee on 
health, and to all those older members of the 
committee who laid aside their profound dif- 
ferences of opinion on other matters when 
they took up health legisiation. These men 
devoted long hours, day after day for many 
months to working out the details of these 
bills even though they knew that by working 
together on a bipartisan basis, their work 
would lack the glamor and spice which means 
headlines and political prominence. After 
they had heard reprecentatives of the public 
and of the professions, they closed the doors 
to newspapermen, called in professional and 
technical experts and buckled down to work. 
By keeping at it and by keeping their initial 
differences of opinion out of the papers, they 
found that those differences represented 
either misunderstandings which disappeared 
of themselves or minor differences which in 
an atmosphere of mutual respect could easily 
be compromised. The result was that each 
of these health bills was brought out on the 
floor of the Senate and when it was seen that 
they were sponsored by every member of the 
committee, Senators knew that each bill 
represented a real need for action, that it 
was soundly drawn and _ economically 
planned, and that it would work well in ac- 
tion. Consequently, each bill passed the Sen- 
ate without a single dissenting vote. 

That’s the way your Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare has worked in the 
last year. That’s the way it’s working now, 
and that is the way we intend to keep on 
working on the problems of the Nation’s 
health. It doesn’t make for headlines but 
it does mean lives. 

Now I've said all those fine things about 
that particular committee even though I’m 
a member of it myself and it could be em- 
barrassing. I said it partly because you and 
I know that I'm a new member and that, 
while I’m proud to be on that team and to 
have helped write and pass those bills, the 
credit goes primarily to those Senators who, 
because of their seniority, made the decisions 
as to how it would work. I said it mostly 
because when we talk about the big unsolved 
problems of medical care it’s very important 
that the doctors of Minnesota and of the 
Nation realize how far along we’ve come and 
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the atmosphere in which we're working. 
Now let’s turn our attention to those un- 
solved problems. 

Wher the Eirhty-first Congress got under 
way there were eight fields of health which 
presented serious problems. In five of these 
the Senate can consider its work done and 
done well. But there are three other fields 
in which action should be taken if we are 
to round out our program for the Nation's 
health. One of these is in the field of rural 
health. It’s true, of course, that the bills 
we've already talked about are going to mean 
a great deal to farming communities. But 
conditions in rural areas are such that speciai 
action must be taken to make it possible for 
doctors to make a good living in isolated 
areas and for farming communities to afford 
the kinds of medical centers and laboratory 
facilities that modern medicine demands. 
That’s another one of the seven points in 
the Truman health program—one of the 
seven titles in the administration’s health 
bill and one on which I've introduced a sepa- 
rate bill worked out with our Minnesota 
cooperatives and designed to help them 
create the farmer’s health cooperatives which 
we think may solve the problem. Since in 
this field, too, members of the committee 
are working in harmony, there is an excel- 
lent chance that we will have worked out 
and sent to the Senate before the close of 
this session a rural health bill on which 
we can all agree. 

Another field on which we anticipate 
action involves special programs for maternal 
and child care. We don’t like the fact that 
three times as many mothers die in child- 
birth in some States as in others. We don’t 
like the fact that 60 percent of the doctors 
specially trained to take care of infants and 
children live in places where only 4 percent 
of the children are found. We don’t think 
the American people like these things either 
and we hope to find a way to do something 
about them. 





PAYING FOR MEDICAL CARE 


The last and the greatest of the problems 
in health legislation on which the Senate 
has still to act is the one that is probably 
of greatest interest to everyone here—the 
problem of paying for medical care. It is 
around this point that all the sound and 
fury has centered—around this question 
that. the argument over health insurance 
has raged for years. But as I said before and 
as I now repeat, in Washington the great 
battle over national health insurance is all 
over. The battle has been won. The Amer- 
ican people have won. The Democratic 
Party has won. There is no longer any ques- 
tion as to whether or not we're going to 
have a national health insurance program 
in these United States. We are going to. 
The only questions that remain involve de- 
tails as to how far we should go, how fast 
we shall go, and along what lines we shall 
proceed. 

Let me explain by briefly reviewing the 
history of the battle which I insist is now 
over. 

To all intents and purposes the battle be- 
gan when the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care brought out its report back 
in the early 1930’s. That committee com- 
posed of distinguished leaders in American 
life and headed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur— 
a former president of the American Medical 
Association and Secretary of Commerce in 
President Hoover’s Cabinet—studied the 
problem for some 5 years. It found that 
while American medical care was among 
the best in the world, most Americans could 
not afford it. It found that doctors quite 
naturally concentrated in areas of greatest 
wealth while sick people naturally were 
somewhere else. It found that whereas the 
wealthy got the greatest amount of medical 
care, the middle classes and the poor needed 
it most. It found that the root of the prob- 
lem lay in the facts that with each advance 
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in the science of medicine medical care 
grew more expensive and that since sick- 
ness was unpredictable none but the wealth- 
iest families could budget the cost of ill- 
ness. And having proved what the average 
family had always known, it recommended 
health insurance as the answer. Not com- 
pulsory health insurance, not national 
health insurance. Just local voluntary 
health insurance plans. 

The storm broke immediately. Dr. Fish- 
bein, speaking for the American Medical As- 
sociation, denounced the idea. He insisted 
that it would lower the quality of medical 
care, that it would regiment the doctors, 
and he proclaimed that advocacy of volun- 
tary health insurance was—I quote—“com- 
munistic, socialistic, and inciting to revolu- 
tion.” 

The AMA’s Bureau of Medical Economics 
actually studied the problem instead of 
frothing at the mouth. It concluded that 
it did not want either voluntary or com- 
pulsory health insurance. But it said that 
if we were to have either we might as well 
avoid the mistakes European countries had 
made in trying voluntary plans and estab- 
lish a compulsory system immediately. 
Here’s what the AMA’s Bureau said of volun- 
tary plans—again I quote—“without some 
sort of compulsion, voluntary insurance fails 
of its objective. The young and healthy 
will not join and the aged and sickly, if ac- 
cepted, will raise the cost to a prohibitive 
point and, if rejected, remove protection 
from those most in need’’—unquote. 

Well, despite the AMA, facts were facts. 
With hospital beds going empty and hospital 
treasuries going broke while lots of people 
needed their services, the hospitals risked 
inciting to revolution and set up the Blue 
Cross system. 

The results proved that the AMA was 
mostly wrong and partly right. Dr. Fish- 
bein was completely wrong. The quality 
of hospital care was improved rather than 
lessened. Instead of being regimented, doc- 
tors had greater freedom than before—for 
any patient who had Blue Cross insurance 
the doctor was free to prescribe hospitaliza- 
tion when it was needed instead of having 
his treatment regimented by the size of the 
patient’s pocketbook. And I don't think 
even Dr. Fishbein any longer believes that 
the men who run our Blue Cross plans are 
Communists or Socialists. . 

But the AMA's bureau of economics was 
partly right. In order to stay on a sound 
financial basis, to keep from being swamped 
with poor risks the voluntary plans had to 
protect themselves. The old and the sick 
could join—if at all—only if they were mem- 
bers of large and healthy groups, contracts 
had to be limited and charges had to be 
high enough to pay the bills. Perhaps the 
greatest drawback was and is the fact that 
they have to charge all members at the same 
rate. If it costs a $100 a year for a family 
to belong to a fairly comprehensive volun- 
tary plan that means that a family with 
$5,000 pays 2 percent of its income, but a 
family with only $1,000 has to pay 10 percent; 
just the opposite of what the doctors, the 
hospitals and the people want. 

As a result of all these factors our volun- 
tary hospital plans while they have done an 
excellent job within their limitations, cost 
too much and can give too little. Our Blue 
Cross plans which are excellently managed 
and run still reach only 40,000,000 people— 
over a 100,000,000 Americans do not have or 
cannot afford Blue Cross protection even 
though it is sold at cost and only covers about 
20 percent of the average family’s medical 
care bill. And the great bulk of those mem- 
bers are concentrated in a few industrial 
States. The Blue Shield plans for physicians’ 
care set up by medical societies after they 
got religion, are far more limited both in 
the services they offer and in the number of 
people they reach. In fact all the figures 
available in Washington show that no more 


than 3,500,000 of our people are enrolled in 
the kind of comprehensive health insurance 
plans that pay for almost all of their care 
and that includes the preventive medical 
care which aims at keeping people well in- 
stead of treating them only after they are 
seriously ill. In this connection I wonder 
how many of my doctor friends have ever 
asked themselves why it is that the plans 
which are run by lay, cooperative groups like 
Group Health in Washington or by industri- 
alists like Henry Kaiser give really compre- 
hensive care and keep a check on the qual- 
ity of service rendered while the plans run 
by medical societies offer very limited serv- 
ice and no controls whatever of the quality 
of the care rendered? 

In our own State of Minnesota which is 
far from being one of the poorer States of 
the Nation, our Blue Cross plan is one of the 
best in the country—both in terms of the 
service it offers and in terms of efficient 
operation. Even here, however, while it 
does not pay the entire bill for hospital 
services and does not permit people over 65 
to enroll it costs a family $48 a year for its 
best coverage and according to the latest 
figures I have available hasn’t yet enrolled 
85 percent of our people. 

Those are the highlights of the health- 
insurance picture as it has developed here 
in America. You'll notice that somewhere 
along the line the big fight by the AMA 
against voluntary health-insurance plans 
disappeared. The AMA suddenly decided 
that they were not communistic, but were 
fine things—so long as they were completely 
controlled by the medical societies, of course. 
You won’t be surprised when I tell you that 
the AMA’s change of heart coincided with 
the introduction of a national health bill in 
the Congress in 1939. 

It was Senator Wagner who took the lead. 
Strangely enough his first bill was very 
similar to the one now being urged by Sen- 
ator Tart—but then the Republican elephant 
usually lurches along more than 10 years 
behind the times. In 1943, the first Wagner- 
Murary-Dingell bill calling for a national 
health-insurance plan was introduced and 
the fight really grew hot. The AMA and 
the Republican Party insisted that every- 
thing was fine; that all Americans could 
get all they needed; that if anything at all 
should be done it should be done by the 
States. But the American people recognized 
that stalling tactic. It’s 40 years since work- 
men’s compensation got under way in this 
country and we still don’t have it in all 
48 States. Year after year public hearings 
on national health insurance were held and 
testimony taken from people in all walks of 
life. The AMA continued its opposition, 
refused to cooperate in framing acceptable 
legislation, and persuaded doctors to con- 
tribute millions to a viciousiy un-American 
outfit called the National Physicians’ Com- 
mittee, run by a couple of high-powered press 
agents whose tactics were so low that the 
AMA itself was finally forced to repudiate 
them. But the people whose health and 
whose money was at stake, made themselves 
heard. Bill Green, speaking for the AFL’s 
7,000,000 members, insisted on national 
health insurance as the answer and sug- 
gested improvements in the bill. Jim Carey 
spoke for the CIO’s more than 6,000,000 and 
their 18,000,000 dependents. Great capital- 
ists like Albert Lasker—one of America’s 
richest men and a director of many corpora- 
tions argued for it is the democratic way and 
as a barrier against communism. So too did 
the president of the Radio Corporation of 
America and Gerald Swope of General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Jim Patton argued for the Farmers Union 
and our own Cooperative Health Federation 
of America testified. 

After each set of hearings, the bill was 
improved and the tide of public support 
swelled even further. Then when Senator 
Tart, in the Republican Eightieth Congress, 
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introduced his own National Health Act. 
even though it was @ sorry substitute ang 
was opposed by every single lay citizen 
organization testifying—it became obvious 
that the fight was all but won. Even Sep. 
ator Tarr and his colleagues, Republican 
Senators DoNNELL and SmirnH, had finally 
agreed that as regards paying for medica} 
care (1) it isa real problem; (2) it is nationa) 
in scope; and, (3) it demands action by the 
Federal Government. 

Finally, when Harry Truman was reelecteq 
and the Eighty-first Congress met, the rush 
to put national health bills into the hopper 
proved that the fight was all over—the battle 
has been won. ¢ 

(Incidentally, even the AMA now favor; 
compulsory insurance, something which jt 
always claimed was un-American. The AMA 
has agreed with us that when a group be. 
lieves something is necessary for its welfare 
but that something is too expensive for one 
member to bear the burden and voluntary 
participation doesn’t bring in enough funds, 
participation should be made compulsory, 
Therefore the AMA has made it compulsory 
that all members pay a premium of $25 4 
year into an insurance fund out of which 
it will pay $100,000 a year to two high-pres. 
sure salesmen and give them $3,000,000 to 
spend in fighting these health bills. The 
AMA advocates compulsory insurance to 
fight compulsory health insurance. And ] 
want it understood that I think they havea 
perfect right to do so. I suggest though 
that if the principle is all right for the AMA, 
it’s O. K. for the American people too, and 
I don’t expect to hear the AMA ever again 
say that it isn’t.) 

We now have five national health bills 
before us in the Senate; there are still others 
in the House. All five of the Republican 
members of the committee which is respon- 
sible for health legislation are sponsors of 
one or another bill. Two other Republi- 
cans—F.LANDERS Of Vermont and IvEs of New 
York—are sponsoring a bill. Seven of the 
eight Democrats on the committee are spon- 
soring national health bills and the eighth 
is busy drafting his own. Moreover, just 
within the last few weeks Senator Hunt, of 
Wyoming, a conservative Democrat and 4 
dentist himself, has publicly stated that the 
Federal Government must do something to 
enable the American people to cope with the 
costs of medical care and has introduced 
his own national health insurance bill. 

To all but the willfully blind these de- 
velopments mean but one thing, we are— 
and in a very short time—going to have 4 
national health program. And since every 
one of these bills looks upon health insur- 
ance as the answer to the problem, we are 
going to have a national health insurance 
program of one sort or another. That's not 
prophecy, it’s fict, and it’s a very im- 
portant fact to my many friends in the 
medical profession who are here today. 

What sort of program? That does call for 
prophecy. We have five bills before us in the 
Senate. At one end of the line there's the 
Taft bill. Very briefly put, it would give 
grants from the Federal Treasury to the 
States. to provide care for all who cannot 
themselves pay in full for their care. I find 
it completely unacceptable and so did all 
the representatives of the public. First, be 
cause it pretends to solve a problem affect- 
ing 80 percent of our people but provides 
only enough for about 10 percent. Sec- 
ondly, because it depends entirely on funds 
from the Treasury and permits the exclusive 
use of State employed doctors in Stale 
clinics. 

I could give many other objections, but my 
third is conclusive enough for me—the Taft 
bill would help solve the problems only © 
those American families so desperate that 
they would be willing to publicly ask for 
charity. Charity is one of the heavenly VI 
tues, it is true, but to ask 80 percent of the 
American people to depend on public charity 
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as a solution to their problems is as repug- 
nant to them as it is to me. 

A second bill—S. 1456—is sponsored by. 
three Republicans and three Democrats. It 
js much better than the first but follows 
the same lines and puts no limit on the 
amount of tax funds which might be used. 
Moreover, it would turn public funds over to 
private, professionally controlled, monopo- 
listic groups to the exclusion of other groups. 

A third bill—the so-called Flanders-Ives 
pill—represents a long step forward. It 
would use voluntary plans and supplement 
them by using Federal funds to make up the 
difference between what they cost and what 
participants can afford to pay. It rejects the 
charity principle and accepts the insurance 
principle of the President’s plan. It rightly 
insists that no local plan would be eligible 
unless control was vested in the hands of 
the public. But while this bill does repre- 
sent a long step forward, I do not believe 
it goes far enough to solve the problem, and, 
in addition, it contains several very serious 
flaws which, if unchanged, would make its 
operation very risky. 

The fourth bill—Senator Hunt’s—has been 
introduced too recently for extended com- 
ment. All I can say about it now is that it 
is the only one of the five which seems to 
make no provision for the continuance of 
voluntary plans and that it is written in such 
general terms that I am not at all clear on 
how it is supposed to work. 

The fifth bill is, of course, the administra- 
tion’s national health insurance bill. It is, 
as you know, S. 1679, and it contains seven 
titles, four of which have already passed the 
Senate. Since to my mind it goes much fur- 
ther toward meeting our national problem 
and does it in such a way as to advance the 
interests of all concerned, I am proud to have 
had the opportunity to join in sponsoring it. 
I am sure that most of you here know its 
provisions at least in general terms, and since 
it is not my purpose tonight to debate these 
bills I shall not attempt to review it. 

What I want to do is to ask your help— 
particularly that of the professional people 
who are here—and if the rest of my friends 
will bear with me, I should like for the next 
few minutes to talk directly to the physicians 
and the dentists and the nurses of Minne- 
Bota. 

I want to say again that the Congress of 
the United States is going to pass a national 
health plan in the near future. We have 
five bills before us now and I’ve tried to ex- 
plain what that means. I’ve told you how 
the members of our committee have worked 
together on other bills and I want you to 
know that we are now working in the same 
way on these bills. We know the people 
want an answer and we are determined to 
make it as sound an answer as possible. 
Right now, in Washington, our staff is study- 
ing all the voluntary health plans in the 
Nation. We want to find out if they should 
play a role in a national health program; 
and if so, what kind of plans and to what 
extent. We want the answers to this and 
& host of other problems in order that we 
may draft a bill which means as much to 
you as to the people who seek your services. 
We've had the advice and assistance of farm 
organizations, of cooperatives, of labor 
groups of social workers, statisticians, and 
public-health people. They’ve consulted with 
us and we know they will again. But from 
the organizations of professional people who 
have so much at stake in this legislation we 
have received nothing constructive at all— 
nothing but opposition. I learned in Wash- 
ington that early in 1946 Senator Murray 
had written the AMA—had asked its repre- 
sentatives to come to Washington, to go over 
his bill, and to point out anything in it that 
could possibly do damage to you, either pro- 
fessionally, politically, or economically. He 
had not asked support—only for constructive 
criticism. I cannot tell you how shocked 
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I was to learn that your officers did not even 
have the courtesy to reply. They waited 
until the election of 1946 showed a Repub- 
lican Congress elected and decided that the 
medical-care problems of the American peo- 
ple had disappeared and that even courtesy 
was no longer necessary. 

I want to tell you that the time for that 
sort of blindness is past. The American 
people need and want, and are going to have, 
@ national health program. If when that 
program goes into effect there is anything 
in it which hurts you in any way, it will be 
because of criminal negligence on the part 
of your organizations. It will not be the 
fault of the American people or of the men 
who draft the law. We do not believe we 
can have a sound health program unless it 
is as sound for you as it is for us. 

I believe the American people want a plan 
that will enable them to purchase health care 
on a decent, self-respecting, pay-as-you-go 
basis. They want a plan that will enable 
them to use your services when and as 
needed—at your discretion. They want to 
pay in proportion to their incomes and they 
want the Government to add enough so that 
you get paid well and with plenty of in- 
centive. They’re thinking of you as well as 
of themselves because they and we, your 
representatives in Congress, know that we 
want the best medical care possible and that 
we can get it only from people who are free 
and happy in their professions. 

Without your help we have tried pains- 
takingly to protect your interests in draft- 
ing the administration’s bill. We’ve not only 
guaranteed the patient complete freedom to 
choose or change his doctor but we’ve guar- 
anteed you complete freedom too. It’s 
spelled out in the bill. You are free to enter 
the plan or not, or to enter it on a part-time 
basis if you so choose. If you do enter you 
are free to accept or reject patients just as 
now. In each community doctors can decide 
for themselves on what basis they would 
like to be paid. You can engage in group 
or solo practice as you will. You are repre- 
sented on all local plans and at the State and 
National level by men of your own choosing. 
And the bill guarantees that professional 
matters shall be decided upon only by pro- 
fessional men. 

Without your assistance we have tried to 
give you every just and equitable assurance. 
But we should have your help. I don’t mean 
the sponsors of S. 1679 alone and I don't 
mean help in passing a bill. I do mean that 
since one of the bills before us or a variation 
of one is going to pass, your officers owe an 
obligation to you and to the Nation to see to 
it that should a bill pass even over their 
objections, it protects your interests as well 
as is humanly possible. 

I am asking you—pleading with ywu—to 
recognize your obligations to the future of 
your professions and of the Nation of which 
you are citizens. As individuals I know you 
do, but when your organizations speak for 
you, they do not—and they are your organi- 
zations. 

The American people have granted you 
your licenses to practice. 

The American people have said that no 
one shall compete with you. 

The American people have invested $40,000 
of their money for every one of you doctors 
in order that you might have hospitals in 
which to work without cost to you. 

The American people have invested thou- 
sands more in the professional training each 
of you receive. 

Having done these things and more, the 
American people with all their respect for 
you as men and women of science and as 
friends, are not going to permit your organi- 
zations to tell them that they have nothing 
to say about the manner in which they shall 
pay your bills. 

That’s why I am asking that before it’s too 
late you stop listening to those venal men 
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who make their fortunes by urging you to 
fight every proposal and charging you for 
the privilege of carrying on the fight. Forget 
the scare words like “socialism” and “welfare 
state.” Use the same scientific approach to 
economic and political problems as you 
would in investigating a purportedly new 
remedy for disease. This Government which 
the firm of Whitaker & Baxter and the 
AMA want you always to fight—which they 
want you to fear—is your Government. It 
belongs to and is run by you and your neigh- 
bors. It’s the Government of the United 
States of America and of its people. That's 
the Government the Journal of the AMA is 
talking about when it says the Government 
wants to regiment you, to destroy your liveli- 
hood, to ruin your profession. That sort of 
talk is nonsense and right now for you it’s 
dangerous nonsense. 

Those of us who serve your Government in 
the Congress are not ogres. We're elected 
by you and your neighbors. We want to 
work for and with you—not against you. 
And in the field of health this is particularly 
true. The people tell us what their needs 
are—we should have your help in getting it 
for them. 

Read the health bills in the Congress. 
Don’t let anyone tell you glibly what they 
would mean or do to you. Read them. Put 
your finger on any line or lines you think 
bad or harmful. Call them to our attention. 
Either we can explain why they are there 
and how they are good, rather than bad, or 
we'll change them. No one of the sponsors 
of the national health insurance bill thinks 
he has a perfect bill. Not a single Senator 
sponsoring any of the other bills thinks his 
is perfect—I know I can speak for them all. 

We do think that American medical care 
is among the best in the world. But we 
know that too many Americans can’t afford 
it under our present system of payment. 
We want to change not the practice of medi- 
cine, but only the way in which we pay for 
it. The people of this country are demand- 
ing a change and, with or without your help, 
we're going to give it to them. Without 
your help we won't do as well and you may 
inadvertently and unnecessarily suffer. With 
your help we should have no problem reaci- 
ing a solution satisfactory to all. 

For myself, for the Congress, and for the 
people of your country, I ask that help. I 
can pledge you our good faith—completely. 
Will you extend to us a little? 









Unification of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is the text of a resolution endorsing 
House Resolution 463, to encourage a 
peaceful, prosperous, and united Ireland, 
but without imposing any particular form 
of political or economic association upon 
its people, which I have introduced and 
which is receiving widespread support 
from many Americans. 

New York Society ror THE 
Crry or New York, INc., 
New York, February 28, 1950. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: At a duly organized regu- 

lar meeting of the New York Society for the 
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City of New York, Inc., held at the Hotel Edi- 
son, Floral Room, on February 14, 1950, a 
short business session was held to provide 
time for our featured guest speaker, Hon. 
John J. Fitzsimmons, chairman of our board 
of governors, who gave to the body a minute 
description of his recent trip to Ireland, 
which must have left on his memory a last- 
ing impression, since no notes were in evi- 
dence. 

Also read to the body was a copy of the 
resolution, House Resolution 463, Eighty-first 
Congress, second session, as presented in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
Javits, February 7, 1950, and referred to 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, a resolution to 
encourage a peaceful, prosperous and united 
Ireland, but without imposing any particu- 
lar form of political or economic association 
upon its people. 

On motion duly seconded the body resolved 
to adopt unanimously, and endorse said 
resolution as part of its minutes and in- 
corporate same therein. Further resolved 
that a copy of this endorsement be filed with 
the Congress of the United States. 

espectfully yours, 
JOHN J. FLANAGAN, Secretary. 





Blind Legal Stupidity Rides to a Fall 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
days pass by many reports are being 
made of acute coal shortages in different 
parts of the Nation. One segment of 
reactionaries seek to blame President 
Truman because the miners and mine 
owners cannot agree upon a settlement 
of their wage disputes, while another seg- 
ment of the same political brood put the 
blame upon John L. Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers Union. Never once have 
I heard the mine owners and operators 
and their organizations and other hand 
and glove cohorts of this type of big 
business blamed in the slightest for the 
present shortage of coal. 

Those who speak out so boldly in the 
Congress against our President and his 
administration, and John L. Lewis and 
the coal miners, in their loud and de- 
manding way, for the putting into execu- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley law, whether 
that law can be presently applied or not, 
have reached almost the fanatical stage. 

Today a United States district court 
judge, Richmond B. Keech, in Washing- 
ton, by his decision brought forth a very 
self-evident legal truth known to every- 
one but these reactionaries, that the fact 
that you have the Taft-Hartley law is 
not all that you need to get the desired 
results, but you also need evidence to 
support the charge brought under that 
law. Tostart either a civil or a criminal 
action without sufficient evidence is 
about as unavailing as the irresponsible 
conversation of these clamorers reduced 
to writing and presented to a court to 
take action upon. 

As soon as the decision of this court 
became known today a stunning silence 
came over these lusty critics, but they 
were quick on the recovery and in an 


effort to save face blamed the Depart- 
ment of Justice for not getting the nec- 
essary evidence, and presenting it to the 
court. May I ask these men what evi- 
dence do they know of which was not 
presented? Their perplexed ingenuity 
may prompt them to furnish an answer 
to the question which neither they nor 
anyone else could or should believe. 

President Truman was right that this 
was a case which required that the Gov- 
ernment should proceed with caution, 
and be sure of its ground and not go off 
prematurely or half-cocked like these 
men always seem to me to do. Nothing 
hurts a cause worse than to end up on 
the losing side, and that generally is 
what always happens when you have the 
short end of the stick. 

When you shoot at a mark and miss it, 
do not blame the mark but blame your- 
self. My father stated it correctly when 
he said that he never heard of a poor 
shoveler having a good shovel. These 
poor shovelers think that the public will 
helieve their ill-conceived excuse, but the 
public just is not that gullible yet. 

What kind of a case could the prose- 
cution present? Just a case based solely 
on circumstantial evidence. The high 
lights of that proof were these: The men 
who refused to work belonged to a union. 
John L. Lewis was the head of that union. 
Heretofore these men had always re- 
fused to work without a contract, but for 
months in an effort to settle their differ- 
ences they did work without a contract. 
When all of their efforts to secure a con- 
tract seemed to be futile they worked 3 
days a week for quite a long time. The 
individual tempers of John L. Lewis and 
his United Mine Workers became so 
aroused that they ceased all work. The 
squeeze was upon the public. The Presi- 
dent was forced to consent to court ac- 
tion and two restraining orders issued. 
John L, Lewis gave the greatest circula- 
tion to two telegrams and one letter urg- 
ing the men for their sake and the sake 
of their union to obey the restraining 
orders and go back to work. These in- 
dividually infuriated men refused to obey 
their leader and their union. A grave 
legal question arises as to whether or not 
men acting spontaneously and individ- 
ually can be forced into involuntary 
servitude in the light of our Constitution 
and its pertinent amendments, and the 
legal law of the land, but there was no 
need of a court to decide that question 
if the evidence presented was insufficient. 

It is a very well established rule of 
law in our country and that rule of law 
applies to civil as well as criminal cases, 
that proof made by circumstantial evi- 
dence alone in order to be legally suffi- 
cient must be so strong, clear and con- 
vincing as to exclude every reasonable 
hypothesis other than guilt. In a 
proper case circumstantial evidence may 
be just as good evidence as direct testi- 
mony but it must be so strong, clear, and 
convincing that every reasonable theory 
other than that sought to be proved by 
the prosecution must have been elim- 
inated. 

No the case was dangerously weak 
and its trial has done much harm. It 
will encourage rather than discourage 
the miners to stop digging coal. The 
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blame for the situation with which we 
are confronted today rests squarely upon 
the legally awkward shoulders of men 
who can make loud noisy demands for 
action when a working brain would bide 
the time until a case could be piovid 
legally in court. 

The only thing left for the Congress 
to do now is to pass legislation to seize 
the coal mines, and to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley law, and put in its place a law 
which will be fair to both labor anq 
management—a law which will make to- 
day’s cruel and smug management bar- 
gain in good faith again collectively with 
labor. I know of no greater way to drive 
this country into communism than to 
have these selfish, cruel, extreme right 
wingers sit ala Taft-Hartley-like across 
the table from the real producers of the 
Nation. They have had their day, and 
their day is over, and they had better 
realize it now before it is too late for 
them, and for all of us who believe in 
the Golden Rule instead of the Rule of 
Gold. 

Everyone I am sure is anxious to know 
the real condition over the United States 
as far as coal shortage is concerned. As 
to conditions in Nebraska I submit the 
following United Press news item which 
appeared in the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, 
on Tuesday, February 28, last: 

No REAL CoAL EMERGENCY YET IN £TATE 


Nebraska scraped the bottom of the coal 
bin Monday, but a survey of principal cities 
showed no real emergency yet. 

State officials said the situation was crit- 
ical. They urged Nebraskans to economize 
on use of coal. 

Spot checks around the State Monday 
morning indicated many cities and towns 
had only a few days’ supply on hand. 

Dealers, city and State officials believe the 
State will “get by” if the weather continues 
mild and nonunion coal mines in the South 
and West maintain the present “trickle of 
coal.” 

Substitution of gas and oil during the ‘ast 
few years for heating and industrial pur- 
poses staved off emergencies in many com- 
munities. 

At Norfolk, the fuel dealers association 
secretary, Clarence Isaacson, reported dealers 
“don’t know what they are going to do.” He 
said conditions there were “critical.” 

At Alliance, city officials said they had just 
over a 2-week supply on hand and were 
considering a “brown-out” to relieve the 
critical situation at industrial plants. 

Numerous cites reported a “hand-to- 
mouth” situation with dealers trading coal 
and consumers buying in basket quantities. 

Here is a city-by-city report at 10 a. m. 
Monday: 

Lincoln: Situation getting “rougher by the 
day” but no emergency. Stoker coal non- 
existent. Some coal coming in from Okla- 
homa and Missouri mines, 

Omaha: Dealer supplies very low but still 
adequate to take care of demand on limited 
scale. With favorable weather, city can get 
by if small shipments continue. 

McCook: Coal almost gone; schools and 
other large buildings have converted to gas. 
Dealers report only small nut-type coal for 
small stoves in stock. Sustained cold weath- 
er would cause residence hardships. 

Grand Island: Half city schools use coal 
and report enough for few days’ operation. 
Cold snap could deplete school supply 4s 
well as many home supplies. Industries 
switching to gas. 

Norfolk: School officials report 2 weeks’ 
supply on hand if weather mild. Few cars 
of coal arrive every week from western mines 










































































put only a drop in the bucket compared to 
eed. 

. Hastings: Dealer supply ranges from few 

days to few weeks; many businesses and resi- 

dents converted to gas past year. Most 

schools using gas. 

Nebraska City: Not serious; most homes 
heat with gas. One dealer completely out 
of coal, others’ small supplies believed suf- 
ficient for winter. The State blind school 
has a 2-week supply, public schools 1-month 
supply. 

alls City: “A week of cold weather and 
there's going to be some real suffering in 
Falls City,” said the City Fuel Co. owner, 
Jake Norris. “If I let people have all they 
wanted, supply would go out in 3 or 4 days.” 
Situation very serious, with school supply 
about 1 week, city generally, week or two. 

Kearney: Serious, but heavy shift to gas 
since 1947 keeps major industries from being 
affected seriously. City schools and Kear- 
ney State College using gas; dealers cracking 
lump coal by hand for stoker use. Best esti- 
mate of city supply, 1 week. 

Fairbury: Dealers able to supply emergency 
demand, but stocks running low and using 
stand-by supplies of stoker coal at city power 


plant. 

Broken Bow: Natural and bottled gas 
available keeping situation from becoming 
serious. Two-week supply coal reported on 


hand by one dealer, others very short. 
Alliance: City officials report 15-day sup- 

ply on hand, “much shorter than our supply 

should be.” One more week of shortage 


might force brown-out. City schools have 
less than week supply. 

York: A York College spokesman said the 
school had only 3 or 4 days’ supply of coal 
on hand with no immediate prospects of 


further deliveries. 

Beatrice: Dealers report stocks 50 percent 
normal, stoker coal unavailable but other- 
wise city in pretty good shape, if mild 
weather continues. Schools use stoker coal 
and have little bit on hand. 

Columbus: Situation not serious here. 
City schools received carload Friday and mild 
weather preserving school and community 
StOCKS. 

Fremont: Utility officials estimate enough 
coal to last about 20 days if mild weather 
continues. The power company has turned 
over 250 tons to local dealers. One dealer 
has been bringing coal from Omaha, but 
reports he can get no more there. He re- 
ported Fremont could carry on normally 
about week or 10 days. 





RFC Mining Loans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
the Eightieth Congress there was in the 
RFC Act the so-called Mine Loan Sec- 
lion. In their haste to shrink the RFC 
and cover large amounts of its funds into 
the Treasury a number of changes were 
made in the act. One of the most ill- 
advised, to my way of thinking, was the 


Tepeal of section 14 which was done, I 
am sorry to say, with the collusion and 
consent of Mr, John Goodloe, then 


Chairman of the RFC. 
Prior to 1940, section 14 covered only 
loans to producers of gold, silver, and tin. 
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Realizing the trend of the times, Con- 
gress in 1940 expanded the loaning au- 
thority of all strategic and critical min- 
erals and metals and this bit of foresight, 
Mr. Speaker, proved to be of incalculable 
value to the war effort. Mi£illions of 
pounds of vital metals and minerals were 
made available to our country because of 
these mine loans and some important 
mines are still working which would never 
otherwise have been developed. Even 
though some of these loans could not be 
entirely repayed, the over-all net gain to 
the country must show a substantial 
profit from the operations so financed. 
This was realized by former Senator 
Charles B. Henderson, who for a long 
time headed the RFC. A Nevadan with 
a true feeling for mining, and especially 
for the small miner, he encouraged his 
mine loan divison to extend every possi- 
ble help under the law and even resorted 
to the general wartime loan authority 
to expand the mine-loan activities. 

Since the chairmanship of Mr. Hen- 
derson, the Corporation has looked 
with disfavor upon mine loans and cur- 
tailed its activities in every possible way. 
After successfully getting section 14 re- 
pealed on the assurance of RFC officials 
that mine loans could just as readily 
be granted under the regular business 
loan authority—that is, since 1948, min- 
ing men have found that assurance to 
have been a snare and a delusion. A few 
loans to coal mines have been granted 
and two or three to metal mines where 
hundreds used to be in process all the 
time. Practically no applications are re- 
ceived as mining men have found it a 
waste of time even to fill out the forms. 

Before section 14 was repealed, there 
were several bills introduced to amend 
the language to liberalize the law and 
make the section more workable for post- 
war loans. I am reliably informed that 
strong representations were made by sev- 
eral Democratic Senators to the Repub- 
lican chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that was handling RFC legislation 
in an attempt to get section 14 strength- 
ened rather than repealed. In the face 
of hostile—perhaps the word is too 
strong, Mr. Speaker, and I should say in 
the face of an unsympathetic atmosphere 
in the RFC itself, the committee left out 
section 14 or any substitute therefor 
when it reported the committee bill and 
the mining industry has suffered ever 
since. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take 
he time to tabulate here all the metals 
and minerals produced under RFC loans, 
but I do want to mention a few, cover- 
ing the period from January 1, 1942, to 
March 31, 1949. Copper produced by 
development loan and general mining 
loan borrowers during the stated period 
reached the incredible figure of approx- 
miately 88,000,000 pounds, of which a 
million and a half pounds was produced 
in my State of Nevada. Lead amounted 
to nearly 83,000,000 pounds of which 
2,500,000 pounds was produced in Ne- 
vada and zinc production under these 
loans was 150,500,000 pounds of which 
about 6,000,000 pounds came from Ne- 
vada. Ascore of other minerals partici- 
pated in the program, 
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Mr. Speaker, much of this metal never 
would have seen the light of day had 
Congress not been foresighted enough to 
provide this program and had the RFC 
not been under a Chairman wise enough 
to see that it was properly implemented. 
Under the present set-up there still is 
a remnant of the old Mine Loan Section 
personnel supervising the liquidation of 
past loans and waiting hopefully for a 
new application to study. I understand 
that the gentlemen who service the 
RFC business loans confer with these 
mining men when there is occasion to do 
so, but the final decision is now in the 
hands of those who make the usual busi- 
ness loans under the general loan au- 
thority of the RFC. 

Mining is a highly specialized busi- 
ness. It is too much to expect that the 
average man will be sympathetically in- 
clined to mining loans, as the men who 
are used to examining the ordinary busi- 
ness-loan application simply do not un- 
derstand and fit the miner into a strait- 
jacket of impossible terms and demands. 
That is why special legislation was nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration con- 
tinually is voicing the necessity for ex- 
panding our mineral resources, although 
it frowns upon every attempt of the Con- 
gress to aid private enterprise to do this 
very thing. As a western Democrat from 
a natural resource State, this, I must 
admit, puzzles me no end. I cannot 
understand why, for example, the RFC 
is not enthusiastic about the several 
mine-loan bills suck as S. 497, which rest 
in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees and gather dust there along with 
the adverse reports from the RFC, writ- 
ten by lawyers who know nothing about 
the problems involved, and signed by a 
chairman who has been beguiled into 
blindly following the precedent set by 
Goodloe. I would introduce a bill to 
amend the RFC Act to authorize mining 
loans, Mr. Speaker, but for two things— 
the bill would fall into the hands of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
be clipped to those already moldering 
there and it might put the Corporation 
to the trouble of thinking up still 
another excuse to recommend no action 
when I gather from the daily press their 
excuse is their department is already 
overworked in other directions. 

I may, before long, ask the Mining 
Subcommittee of Public Lands, of which 
I have the honor to be a member, to look 
into this RFC mine-loan situation in 
some detail. At the very least I can re- 
quest any committee which we may em- 
power to investigate the RFC to make 
this one of their points of investigation. 
My mining people need encouragement, 
Mr. Speaker, as do miners all over this 
country. The Ejighty-first Congress 
should repair the damage done by the 
Republican Eightieth Congress when it 
revised the RFC Act, and the chairman 
of that Corporaticn should make himself 
personally familiar with the situation 
instead of blindly following advisors who 
still are tainted with the prejudices of 
departed, but not forgotten predecessors. 

Mr. Speaker, at the risk of being 
repetitious, I will persist in driving home 
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to my esteemed colleagues here that the 
national security, as well as the preser- 
vation of the economic balance of our 
country, demands that steps be taken to 
preserve, expand, and reinvigorate our 
domestic mining industry. The resump- 
tion of RFC loans to strategic and 
critical metal and mineral producers 
should be one of these steps. 





Loan Value on Gum Naval Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I am including a resolution passed 
by the Senate of the State of Georgia in 
which it is asked that the loan value on 
gum naval stores be raised to 90 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible under 
existing law for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to support naval stores at 
90 percent of parity. It is possible, how- 
ever, for the support to be raised from 
its present 60-percent figure to 71 per- 
cent. A large group of Members of the 
House and Senate has met with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and other mem- 
bers of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and asked that 71 percent of parity 
be announced as the loan-guaranty fig- 
ure. As yet we have been unsuccessful 
in getting this done. 

The following resolution accurately de- 
scribes the situation existing in the 
naval stores belt: 

yhereas the State of Georgia produces 65 
percent of all gum naval-stores products of 
the entire world; and 

Whereas the gum naval-stores workers and 
farmers of Georgia are facing bankruptcy 
and ruin because of action of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which has 
set Government support of gum naval stores 
at 60 percent of parity for the year 1950; and 

Whereas such action is unreasonable and 
arbitrary for the reason that in 1947 and 
1948 Government support of gum naval 
stores was set at 90 percent of parity and 
during 1949 the same was set at 80 percent 
of parity; and 

Whereas during the year 1950 the cost of 
production of gum naval stores will be from 
20 to 35 percent higher than during the years 
1947, 1948, and 1949; and 

Whereas the Members of the Georgia dele- 
gation in Congress, and Congressmen from 
the naval-stores belt arranged a meeting 
some weeks ago with the Honorable Charles 
Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, for the purpose of protesting 
the action of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which set the Government's 
support of gum naval stores at 60 percent of 
parity, and to urge upon him the grave ne- 
cessity for overruling this disastrous deci- 
sion, and to fix the percentage of parity at 
90 where it rightfully belongs; and 

Whereas the turpentine farmers of this 
State and of the naval-stores belt will be 


unable to operate their business at the 60 
percent of parity and compete with the in- 
crease in minimum wages recently put into 


effect, and continue to produce gum naval 
stores, which is vital to the defense of this 
country, and such a condition will cause 


hundreds of thousands of workers in this 
grave and vital industry to be thrown out 
of employment; and 
Whereas such condition will seriously re- 
duce the value of timberlands in this State 
and in the naval-stores belt and bring chaos 
to general business throughout this area, 
from which it will take years to recover; and 
Whereas the continued well being of the 
gum naval-stores business is vital, not only 
to the workers and property owners of our 
own great State, but to the people and gov- 
ernment of the entire world: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Georgia, That the Honorable Charles Bran- 
nan, Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States, is hereby urgently requested to take 
such action as will alleviate an intolerable 
condition now faced by a large percentage of 
the people of Georgia and the naval-stores 
belt, and that he exercise the discretionary 
powers granted him by the Congress of the 
United States and fix Government support 
of gum naval stores at 90 percent of parity 
for the year 1950; be it further 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Georgia, That the Honorable Charles Bran- 
nan, Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States, is hereby urgently requested to im- 
mediately fix this percentage of parity for 
gum naval stores, so as to save the taxpayers 
of the United States approximately $8,000,- 
000, and at the same time build up the stock 
pile of vital and strategic war materials for 
any emergency which may face this country, 
and which will save the turpentine farmers 
of Georgia and the naval-stores belt from 
releasing hundreds of ‘thousands of workers 
and suffering great loss in the value of tim- 
berlands; and be it further 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Georgia, That the Members of the Georgia 
delegation in Congress immediately exert 
their utmost efforts in bringing this pending 
condition to the attention of the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States, and urg- 
ing his immediate acceptance and approval 
of this matter which is of such grave impor- 
tance to the people of this State, and other 
States in the naval-stores belt; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the President of the United States 
and tc each Member of the Georgia delega- 
tion in Congress, and to Hon. Charles Bran- 
nan, Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States. 
S. Marvin GRIFFIN, 
President of the Senate, 
GEORGE D. STEWART, 
Secretary of the Senate, 





John C. Calhoun 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article on John C. 
Calhoun, which was written by Miss 
Margaret L. Coit, West Newbury, Mass., 
and reviewed by Claude M. Fuess, retired 
headmaster of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. This article appeared in 
the Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 
on Tuesday, February 28, 1950. 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN—SLAVERY Was His 
CONTRADICTION 


Miss Margaret L. Coit, now resident in West 
Newbury, has written what is certain to be 
one of the outstanding biographies of 1950~ 
John C. Calhoun, American Portrait, pub. 
lished today by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Almost exactly 100 years ago Senator John 
C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, worn out by 
“that long diseases, my life,” died at the age 
of 68 in a pitifully bare room in Hill’s board. 
ing house, on the site of the present Su- 
preme Court Building, in Washington. On 
March 4, 1850, he had dragged himself across 
the park to the Capitol and taken his place 
in the Senate Chamber while Senator Mason, 
of Virginia, read Calhoun’s carefully pre- 
pared valedictory, described by Miss Coit as 
“the most powerful warning delivered by a 
southern leader before the Civil War.” He 
was carried to his seat 3 days later to listen 
to Webster’s magnificent Seventh of March 
Speech, which probably postponed the con- 
flict by 10 years, thus ensuring the success 
of the North. Calhoun felt that the effect 
of Webster’s words would be only temporary, 
and with this conviction he died early on 
the morning of Sunday, March 31, 1850, his 
eyes retaining their brightness till his last 
breath. 

Miss Coit’s biography is thus a very timely 
book, culminating in the debate over the 
omnibus bill of just a century ago. Further- 
more, she has accomplished an amazing feat 
of revivification by presenting Calhoun as a 
human being. The earlier lives of the South 
Carolina statesman had treated him almost 
as an abstraction, a political philosopher 
without blood or vital organs, the embodi- 
ment of an idea to which everything else was 
sacrificed. Von Holst, writing in 1882, said 
of Calhoun: “We hear that he was a just and 
kind master to his slaves, that he was pos- 
sessed of an uncommon conversational tal- 
ent, and that he exercised an especial fas- 
cination upon young men. This is about 
all.” Miss Coit, who is a literary artist, has 
removed this misconception. Now at last we 
feel that he was not a mummy but a man, 
as full of vitality and perversity as Andrew 
Jackson or Daniel Webster. 

Calhoun married at 29 his cousin, Floride, 
10 years younger, who brought him a modest 
fortune. “From almost her wedding night,” 
says Miss Coit, “she was pregnant,” and she 
bore her husband nine children. Unfortu- 
nately he was often away from home; in- 
deed, of their 39 years of marriage he spent 
nearly 15 separated from his wife. While he 
was in Monroe’s Cabinet, from 1817 to 1824, 
and later as Vice President he lived with her 
in Washington on the famous estate of Dum- 
barton Oaks, entertaining on a lavish scale. 
Later, however, he found himself in financial 
difficulties and was obliged to leave Floride 
on their plantation, Fort Hill, where she was 
lonely and dissatisfied. 

Says Miss Coit, “with the one exception of 
Mary Todd Lincoln, there is no more baffling 
or stormy figure among all the historical 
American wives than Floride Calhoun.” 
With a woman’s perception and intuition, 
Miss Coit has explained how the rift widened 
between husband and wife. The reader will 
enjoy her analysis of Floride Calhoun and 
her feminine psychology. 

When we have finished this book, we know 
the little things which help to elucidate 4 
man’s personality—what he ate, how he 
dressed, his habits of work, his moods and 
vanities, the obscure motives which often 
actuated his changes of opinion, Intro- 
spective, repressed, self-disciplined, living in 
a state of intellectual solitude, he was very 
different from the southern plantation owner 
of tradition. He was really a Puritan in 
temperament, just as Webster, the Yankee, 
was in many respects a cavalier. 

The volume is a fine example of the best 
modern biographical technique. So far as 1! 








can see, Miss Coit has explored every avail- 
able source of information. She has con- 
sulted the important private papers pre- 
served at Clemson College; she has studied 
the proceedings of the State legislature; 


she has talked with members of the Cal- 
noun family, including the last grandson. 


she has used newspapers effectively by ex- 
cerpting brief, salient passages for quota- 
tion. She has neglected none of the exist- 


jaries and journals, and has even found 
le known manuscript reminiscences, like 
e of Crallé and Anna Maria Clemson, 

he has been the mistress, not the slave, 

- material. She has known how to 
sparate the essential from the irrelevant, 
e picturesque from the commonplace. For 

reason alone her book is far superior to 
any previous biography of Calhoun, and it 
is unlikely that it will be superseded. 

With all its readability, this is no fiction- 
ized biography, padded with imaginary con- 
versations of the type which has been the 
pane of seekers for historical truth. Miss 
Coit is a genuine scholar, as thorough as 
Nevins or Schleslinger, with a passion for 
accuracy; but she has not thought it neces- 

y to be dull in order to be authoritative. 
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Moreover she has not been content with un- 
critical eulogy. Although she has given Cal- 
houn fair play, she has not attempted to 
extenuate his blunders or to use him to sup- 
p thesis, as some other writers on the 


period have done. Calhoun has been, and 
will always be, a highly controversial sub- 

t, but Miss Coit has appraised him with- 
out malice or prejudice. I have seldom read 
a book dealing with political issues which 
is so free from partisanship. 


Calhoun’s career as Congressman, Secre- 
tary of War, Vice President, United States 
Senator, Secretary of State, and then Sena- 
tor again is familiar to students of Ameri- 
can history. He entered national politics 


in 1811 as one of the Warhawks, who fol- 
lowed Henry Clay and has been described as 
“the young Hercules who carried the war 
with England on his shoulders.” He was 
then a Unionist and was soon to be a sup- 
porter of the protective tariff. As the effi- 
cient Secretary of War in Monroe’s Cabi- 
net, he gained influence rapidly, and in 1824, 
only a little over 40 years old, he was the 
vi y men’s candidate for the Presidency, 

pported by the great Daniel Webster, who 
was his exact contemporary. During this 

mpaign he was the victim of scurrilous at- 

ks and when he failed to gain the sup- 
port of Pennsylvania, he left the field. The 





election was thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where John Quincy Adams was 
cl n President, with Calhoun as Vice 


Pr lent. In 1828, he espoused the cause 
f Jackson and was again elected Vice Pres- 
( with every expectation that he would 
e Old HicKory’s successor in the White 
jouse after the latter had served his two 
é So far his rise had been quick and 
) much obstructed. 
It was Andrew Jackson, the turbulent, 
ite, and unforgiving autocrat, who 
V Calhoun’s nemesis. At the inaugural 
in 1829 the aristocratic Floride Calhoun 
ed “Peggy” O'Neil Eaton, the former 
id who had married Secretary of War 
1nd whose social ostracism had evoked 
<son’s frontier chivalry. According to 


i 
I 
I 
t 
I 


( n family tradition, the President told 
t ith Carolina Senator that his wife 
! eturn Mrs. Eaton’s call. When Cal- 


ised to intervene, Jackson called on 
uhoun and laid down the law. Flor- 
i tened to his tongue lashing and then, 
( the butler said, “Show this gentle- 
» the door.” 

her or not this incident really hap- 
, Martin Van Buren, the bachelor in 
binet, had no scruples about calling 
ty,” thus earning Jackson’s grati- 
The President’s resentment against 


T 
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Calhoun was aggravated when William H. 
Crawford betrayed the fact that, as Secre- 
tary of War in 1818, Calhoun had censured 
Jackson’s seizure of Florida territory. The 
testy old general, who made every issue per- 
sonal, turned against Calhoun. Meanwhile 
the latter had made himself politically vul- 
nerable by opposing “the tariff abomina- 
tions” and writing for the South Carolina 
Legislature his notorious exposition, outlin- 
ing the doctrine which was to become known 
as nullification. 

At the Jefferson Day dinner in 1830, Presi- 
dent Jackson repudiated nullification in his 
toast. “Our Union—it must be preserved.” 
The Vice President, in a scene which nobody 
has described more vividly than Miss Coit, 
slowly drank his wine and then white-faced, 
his eyes blazing, rose and uttered the words, 
“The Union. Next to our liberties, most 
dear.” “That night,” comments Miss Coit, 
“in that room the lines of Appomattox had 
been drawn.” 

The breach was now complete, and from 
that moment Calhoun was a tortured man, 
his ambition thwarted. It is unnecessary 
to tell again here how South Carolina in 
1832, under Calhoun’s leadership, passed a 
formal ordinance of nullification, how the 
administration responded with the force 
bill, and how Henry Clay, the Great Compro- 
miser, finally succeeded in modifying the 
tariff measure, thus averting disaster. The 
crisis was over for the moment, but Calhoun 
was no longer a Nationalist but the spokes- 
man for the isolated South. He resigned as 
Vice President to become Senator, and from 
his seat reiterated his protests against the 
rising dominance of the North. For the re- 
mainder of his career he was a tragic figure, 
disappointed and disillusioned. 

As the years went on, Calhoun became the 
symbol of a lost cause—a cause which was 
lost almost from the beginning. All the 
finespun logic of his speeches could not 
alter the inexorable course of events. North- 
ern industry flourished; southern agricul- 
ture languished. Immigrants poured in at 
northern ports from Ireland and Germany. 
The discrepancy in population and wealth 
between the two sections widened, and Cal- 
houn could do nothing to stop the trend. He 
was driven finally to the point where he be- 
came the bigot who defended human slavery. 
As Miss Coit puts it, “To rest the cause of the 
South upon the crumbling foundation of 
human slavery was the tragic contradiction 
of Calhoun’s career.” His error brought 
ruin to his political aspirations and disaster 
to the South. 

For a brief period Calhoun was again in a 
position of power, as Secretary of State under 
President Tyler. He accepted the office pri- 
marily to secure the annexation of Texas; 
and when a treaty for that purpose failed to 
get the necessary two-thirds vote in the 
Senate, he resorted to the-device of a con- 
gressional joint resolution. A day before the 
Tyler administration ended, he sent off a 
dispatch inviting Texas to enter the Union. 
It was his last triumph as a statesman. He 
had hoped to be the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency in 1844 and even was the 
principal author of a campaign autobiogra- 
phy of himself, published anonymously. But 
his views were too radical for all except 
southern extremists and the dark horse, 
James K. Polk, was preferred. 

Miss Coit reproduces the daguerreotype of 
Calhoun taken by Matthew Brady in 1849, 
showing him with all the appearance of great 
age but proud, defiant, unbroken, his cloak 
swept dramatically about him, the shaggy 
hair hanging loose about his bent shoulders, 
a tortured prophet, who sees nothing in the 

uture but the defeat of all he fights for and 
holds dear. When Clay and Webster, the 
other two of the great triumvirate in the 
Senate, tried to save the Union in 1850 
through the omnibus bill, Calhoun was too 
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fecble to help very much. He was buried in 
the cemetery of St. Philip's church in 
Charleston, under a huge slab of white 
marble on which is cut the one word, Cal- 
houn. Miss Coit tells the story of the bitter 
Yankee soldier, etanding triumphantly in 
the churchyard in April 1865, in the midst 
of Charleston's shattered ruins, and saying, 
“The whole South is the grave of Calhoun.” 

Through her enthusiasm and skill Miss Coit 
has made John C. Calhoun seem almost a 
contemporary personage, as real as if he be- 
longed in a present-day news magazine. 
Swept along by her narrative, we live our- 
selves through the controversy over nullifica- 
tion, the quarrels over abolitionist petitions, 
the disputes over Texas and Oregon, and the 
drama of the Compromise of 1850. She has 
written a first-rate book, one which holds 
the attention and provokes thought. In my 
judgment it will stand comparison with any 
political biography of recent years. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
permission heretofore granted me by the 
House, I include with these remarks the 
following editorial entitled “Pope Pius 
XII, Living Symbol of Peace,” by Harry 
H. Schlacht, which was published in the 
New York Journal-American of March 
2, 1950: 

Pore Prius XII, Living SyMsB0L OF PEACE 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

O, Father, grant us the blessings of Thy 
peace. 

Today America salutes Pope Pius XII on 
the anniversary of his seventy-fourth birth- 
day. 

Many, many happy returns of this blessed 
day. 

Today pilgrims are welcomed to Rome to 
worship at the shrine of the Catholic 
Church. 

It is a true incentive to piety. 

It is a spiritual banquet. 

The pilgrims will unite in commemora- 
tion of the three glorious and blessed cele- 
brations. 

His Holiness’ fiftieth year as priest. His 
Holiness’ twentieth year as cardinal. His 
Holiness’ tenth year as Pope. 

He is the vicar of the church of Christ. 
He is the apostle of peace. He is the living 
symbol of peace. 

He is a simple man of God. 

He is praying that God will come to the 
world’s salvation, will quicken men with 
charity and faith, will inspire men with truth 
and justice. 


He is armed with God’s grace and a 
martyr’s will. He is standing at the ramparts 
of man’s battle for liberty. 

His armaments are the weapons of wisdcm. 


His armies are God’s loving people every- 
where. 

His Holiness stands ready to shed his 
heart’s blocd to become the seed for the 
rebirth of enslaved nations. 

Pope Pius XII is one of the great statesmen 
of our times. He is the best equipped per- 
sonage in the world to lead us in the blessed 
cause of peace. 

He is a man of “is time. 

No nation is strong except in the strength 
a God. 
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No power on earth can equal the power of 
God’s truth. No dictator on earth can con- 
trol man’s thought. 

God’s truths have their roots in the policy 
of humble folks whose minds no tyrant can 
reach, and whose hearts no bond of servitude 
can fetter. 

The arm of the Lord is gloriously made bare 
for the overthrow of communism, for the 
upbuilding of righteousness. 

God's truths will pierce the iron curtain. 

Before His power the forces of tyranny 
must tremble. Their mortal coils will be 
shaken off. Their governments will collapse. 
Their empires will dissolve. Their despotisms 
will sink into dust. 

The church came forth from the dark 
catacombs, and uppn the ruins of paganism 
there arose the glory that is the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

It has endured through every persecution. 
It has endured through every revolution. It 
has endured through every century. 

It is immortal in its nature. It is standing 
firr.. It will endure forever. 

So on this blessed day of his holiness’ birth- 
day, let God-loving people everywhere unite 
in this heavenly prayer. 

May the Holy Father ever stand forth as a 
champion of oppressed humanity. 

May the Holy Father ever stand forth as a 
protector of the godly in mankind. 

May he persevere for many years in the 
faith of goodness, in the faith of justice, in 
the faith of peace. 

God grant us this prayer. 





Abraham Lincoln, Great Friend of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orRD, I include the following radio talk by 
R. K. Bliss: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—GREAT FRIEND OF 
AGRICULTURE 


On Sunday, February 12, we commemorate 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. As the 
years pass the stature of Lincoln grows on 
us. He is now with common accord consid- 
ered the greatest exponent of individual lib- 
erty and democracy of the nineteenth 
century. 

We think of him as the leader who pre- 
served the Union of the States that Washing- 
ton and his associates created. We think of 
him as the great statesman, the emancipator 
of the slaves, the friend of humanity, and 
the ioe of intolerance. 

These were the great achievements of his 
career with which all are familiar. But there 
was another side of Lincoln’s services that is 
not so well known and understood. It is of 
this other side that I wish to speak of prin- 
cipally today. 

During the stress of the Civil War Lincoln 
signed three legislative acts into law, two of 
which have had a tremendous influence on 
the internal development of the United 
States. One of these was the Land Grant 
College Act providing for a Federal- and 
State-supported institution of higher learn- 
ing in each State. 

Prior to this time higher education had 
been principally for doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen, It reached only a few people. 


Henceforth higher education was also to be 
for those who made their living principally 
through manual labor, management, and the 
sciences, 

The passage of the Land Grant College Act 
was one of the results of a long continued 
effort to raise the status of agriculture and 
give greater opportunity to farm people. The 
Federal law as passed, however, also provided 
for the mechanic arts and laid the basis for 
our great colleges in engineering. 

A somewhat similar land grant bill had 
been passed by the Congress preceding Lin- 
coln’s administration, but was vetoed by 
President Buchanan. One of the principal 
advocates of the Land Grant Act was Pro- 
fessor Turner, of Illinois. Turner was a 
friend of Lincoln’s and Lincoln was certainly 
familiar with his arguments for the land 
grant bill. He and Lincoln were discussing 
the Buchanan veto at the time Lincoln was 
a candidate for President when Lincoln re- 
marked, “Turner, get me elected President. 
Then put your bill through Congress and I 
wili sign it.” 

The passage of the Land Grant College Act 
virtually democratized higher education. 
Almost anyone with grit and determination 
can go to college. Out of it has come as a 
new feature of education our Statewide co- 
operative extension services, designed to carry 
the immediately usable phases of higher edu- 
cation and experimentation to all farmers. 
This special effort to make agricultural 
science available to all is the distinguishing 
difference between agricultural colleges in 
this and other countries, and accounts in no 
small degree for the agricultural progress 
made in the United States. 

Lincoln also signed the bill creating the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
which now reaches into every community and 
farm home in the country. The Department 
of Agriculture also safeguards the quality 
of the food supply, and thus serves city homes 
as well. The two laws creating the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges, which also included the 
development of engineering and science, have 
had a profound constructive influence on the 
agricultural and industrial development of 
this country. 

Another act signed by Lincoln was the 
Homestead Act. The purpose of this act was 
to divide the public domain into homesteads 
large enough to support a farm family. The 
purpose of the act, too, was to remove public 
land from speculation. It opened the land 
to actual farmers. Lincoln’s name is, there- 
fore, associated with important fundamental 
steps in the internal development of this 
country. These acts alone raise his admin- 
istration to a high place in our industrial 
and agricultural development. No other 
President has his name attached to 
more important and constructive internal 
legislation. 

Abraham Lincoln was truly a pioneer, both 
in his creative thinking, and in his up- 
bringing. He was truly a product of the 
American pioneer tradition and environment. 
Because of this fact, the life of Lincoln is 
a fascinating story. Born of pioneer parents 
in poverty, on what we would call a sub- 
sistence farm, Lincoln’s opportunities in the 
world were anything but bright. His father 
was, according to all accounts, a good man 
but not much interested in progress, who 
took life easy and was something of a ne’er- 
do-well. He complained about his son, Abe, 
trying to get so much book “larnin” and con- 
sidered it a waste of time. 

But, if Lincoln’s father was something of 
a failure as a provider for the family, he 
at least showed remarkably good judgment 
in selecting Lincoln’s mother and step- 
mother. Nancy Hanks, the mother of Lin- 
coln, must have been a very intelligent per- 
s0n. Brought up in a community without 
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schools, she nevertheless learned to reaq 
She was religious, and read much to Abe out 
of the Bible. She encouraged him to go to 
school. He had to walk 4 miles to his first 
school, and 9 miles to school in southern 
Indiana. Lincoln's mother died when he was 
8 years old, in an epidemic that swept south. 
ern Indiana. Lincoln always had a profound 
reverence and respect for his mother, and 
once said “All that I am and all that I ever 
hope to be I owe to my angel mother.” 

Lincoln’s father’s second wife brought 
love, affection, help, and encouragement to 
young Lincoln. There could scarcely have 
been a better choice for him. She cham- 
pioned his efforts to get an education and 
gave him encouragement when his father 
objected and grumbled. To the credit of his 
father it must be recorded that he gave in 
to his wife on this point. 

There was one thing in Lincoln’s upbring- 
ing that seems perfectly clear. He had the 
help, love, sympathy, and support of two 
unschooled but remarkably intelligent 
women. A home of poverty with one or two 
rooms and no conveniences where love and 
intelligent understanding holds sway is bet- 
ter for child development, I am convinced, 
than a palace where indifference prevails. 

It would seem that Abraham Lincoln's 
physical comforts were pretty well cared for, 
too. He must have had plenty to eat for 
he had a wide reputation as a rail splitter 
and wrestling champion, both of which re- 
quire great strength. 

He must have been highly thought of. 
While still a boy of 19 he was sent in charge 
of a raft loaded with produce down the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans. This was no small 
undertaking. It was on this trip that he got 
his first impressions of slavery. Some years 
later he made a second trip. These were 
great opportunities for an observing and re- 
flective youth. He undoubtedly had much 
more travel and responsibility than other 
boys of that day. 

Lincoln had an insatiable desire for knowl- 
edge and information. He would walk miles 
to get a book and read it, if necessary, by the 
light of a pine knot after the day’s work was 
done. 

Lincoln was unschooled but not unedu- 
cated. Without formal training in grammar, 
rhetoric, and literature he came to use some 
of the best English and sentence construc- 
tion that can be found in the English lan- 
guage. Much of his writings and sayings are 
immortal in the sense that they will never 
grow old. They will last as long as men 
cherish freedom and individual liberty. 

A good way to commemorate Lincoln's 
birthday would be to again read some of his 
addresses. I suggest the Gettysburg Address 
as one of the best on democracy of any lit- 
erature in any country. In this address he 
expresses the hope that “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” These words 
are especially important in the light of pres- 
ent world events. 

The second inaugural was a masterly ob- 
jective statement made in the midst of war 
which concludes with the admonition that 
“with malice toward none, with charity 
toward all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us finish the work 
we are in.” In view of the name calling 
and bickering that goes on in high places 
between nations these days, it would be 
refreshing to have someone now express such 
noble sentiments. 

If you want to study magnificent logic, 
reasoning and good use of the English lan- 
guage read Lincoln’s Cooper Union speech in 
New York where the unschooled but not 
uneducated frontier lawyer from [Illinois 
spoke to the highly trained intelligentsia of 
that great intellectual center and won them 
over to his way of thinking. This speech 
helped to make him President, 
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of if you want to read a perfect letter of 
compassion and sympathy, read the one to 
Mrs. Bixby who had lost five sons on the field 
of battle. 


Lincoln's sayings were unique, interesting, 
and easily remembered. He is credited as 
saying, “You can fool all of the people some 


of the time and some of the people all of 
the time but you can’t fool all of the people 
all of the time.” 

Lincoln’s logical mind was evident in a 
conversation with a group of ministers who 
came to see him during the war. As they 
were leaving they expressed the hope that 
the Lord was on his side. Lincoln surprised 
them by saying he was not so much con- 


cerned about whether the Lord was on his 
side but he was deeply concerned that he 
should always be on the Lord’s side. 


The work and teachings of Abraham Lin- 
coln have special significance and value in 
these present days when dictatorship with 
its attendant slavery of thought and mind 
threatens democracy and the freedom of the 
individual. All who value freedom can draw 
much inspiration and courage from the life 
and acts of the great commoner, 





Records Management Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to provide for 
a Records Management Service in the 
Federal Government. The proposed 
legislation is to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 by inserting a new title therein, for 
the purpose of defining the duties and 
functions of the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services and the Archivist of the 
United States with respect to records 
management. 

A Federal Records Service is to be 
established and implemented by law as a 
constituent unit of the General Services 
Administration to serve the twofold 
purpose of planning and developing, in 
cooperation with the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a records-management pro- 
gram, and of exercising custody and care 
of the existing records of the Federal 
Government, its several branches, de- 
partments, and agencies. 

The Hoover Commission report made 
clear, perhaps, for the first time, the 
enormous proportions of the records 
management job in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The task-force report showed 
that— 

Vith regard to staff and salaries: 

In 1940, an estimate was made of 340,000 
employees, with annual salaries of $680,000,- 
000, engaged in handling records then accu- 
mulated or being created at that time. A 
much greater figure would apply were em- 
ployees engaged primarily in record making 
added to these in record keeping. No actual 
Count being available, an estimate of over 
$1,000,000,000 is justifiable. Salaries of no 
other housekeeping or service function in- 
cluding Government accounting or person- 
- | management remotely approaches this 


ugure, 
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With regard to space requirements: 

Approximately 18,500,000 cubic feet of Fed- 
eral records occupy more than 18,000,000 
square feet of Federal space. This is equiva- 
lent to six Pentagons. Space costs are not 
less than $27,000,000 annually. Actual sur- 
veys and Official estimates carry this volume 
of records up to 17,000,000; 18,500,000 cubic 
feet is a weighted current estimate for the 
purposes of the task-force study. 


With regard to operation and mainte- 
nance: 

Space occupied by records is operated and 
maintained consistently at a cost close to the 
actual rental paid. Annual expenditures for 
this purpose are not less than $20,000,000. 


With regard to equipment: 

Records in such a quantity are equivalent 
to 3,080,000 standard four-drawer filing cabi- 
nets costing $154,000,000 at current prices. 


The major problems involved in the 
area are both economic and administra- 
tive. The economic problem is obviously 
one of costs; which, in view of the size 
of the record-keeping operations of the 
Government, is considerable. Exactly 
how much can be saved, it is difficult to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy, 
but the amount should be sizable. By 
exercising some restraining influence 
over the creation of new records, by en- 
couraging proper disposition of records 
no longer needed, and by the use of the 
most suitable and economical methods 
with regard to those records which are 
to be retained on a more or less perma- 
nent basis, it is obvious that substantial 
amounts that would otherwise be spent 
can be saved. 

Administratively, the present situation 
is chaotic. The National Archives has 
fairly clearly defined duties with regard 
to the custody of records, their preserva- 
tion and use by the public, but little else. 
It is important that there be developed 
under competent professional leadership, 
Government-wide policies with regard to 
the size of records, methods of filing and 
storage, the creation of records centers, 
and many other problems in this field. 

The legislation which is now proposed 
has been drafted with very great care 
and in close cooperation with the execu- 
tive agencies concerned. Its provisions 
represent a sincere attempt to carry out 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission; they are submitted at this 
time, not only in response to a vital need 
for some action by the Congress in this 
important field, but also in accord with 
the previously expressed intentions of 
the Subcommittee on Executive and Leg- 
islative Reorganization to proceed at an 
early date to round out the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 by the inclusion of new titles on 
this and other related subjects. I hasten 
to add that the size of this bill is due 
not to a great quantity of new statutory 
provisions but to the assembling under 
this title of all existing and scattered 
pieces of legislation relating to this sub- 
ject. All of these earlier enactments 
would be repealed to be superseded by 
the provisions of this act, which, when 
enacted, will in effect provide a code in 
the field of records management. 

In short, I believe that the provisions 
of this bill are in accord with the prin- 
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ciples of good management as practiced 
in many large private organizations, and 
as recommended in the report of the 
Hoover Commission. It will register the 
intent of the Congress in a field which 
has suffered from the lack of any clearly 
defined over-all policy, and from a multi- 
plicity of scattered bits of legislation 
relating to portions of the field. Its en- 
actment will do much to clarify and 
unify legislation on records management 
to make possible improved administra- 
tion, and to effect substantial savings. 





Industrial Development in the South 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of January 18, this year, I spoke at 
length to the House on the subject, The 
South Attracts Industry. Some unbe- 
lievable facts were revealed at that time 
regarding unprecedented industrial de- 
velopment all through the South; par- 
ticularly in South Carolina and more 


especially in the Fourth Congressional 
District. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I insert 
herewith two articles from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Monday, February 27, 
1950, pointing out further facts regard- 
ing industrial, agricultural, and live- 
stock development in the South: 


WAVE OF INDUSTRIALIZATION SWEEPS SOUTH— 
Livestock SHows NEw PRoMISE—NEW ERA 
HAILED 

(By Henry Lesesne) 

Cotumsia, S. C_—Probably no other period 
in the South's history compares with 1945-49 
for industrialization—not even the 1880’s, 
when so many little towns in the Piedmont 
with available water power began organizing 
cotton mills as community affairs, the shares 
being paid for by the people on the install- 
ment plan. 

At present, there seems no end to the 
trend in sight. The industrial expansion in 
the South has been a part of the general in- 
dustrial expansion which has been going on 
all over the country. Economists say the 
new factories in the South largely represent 
a net addition to the Nation’s industrial 
system. 

With the industrial change and expansion 
have come, too, great changes in the region’s 
agricultural economy. Through the Cotton 
Belt it is much the same story—smaller cot- 
ton fields, more grain, more hogs, more cat- 
tle, more poultry. Many areas of the South 
are concentrating on quality production of 
cotton. 

COTTON MOVES WESTWARD 


The culture of cotton has been moving 
westward to an extent not generally real- 
ized. Counting Texas as the West, produc- 
tion has so increased in the stretch from 
Louisiana to the Pacific coast that, this year, 
almost half the cotton crop is claimed by 
that area. 

Mechanization has been a great factor in 
enabling California cotton planters to pick 
the biggest income crop in the State in the 
last 3 years. Of course, great cotton-growing 
areas of the South like the Mississippi Delta 
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are mechanizing on a large scale, too; but 
for much of the hilly South, mechaniza- 
tion is hardly adaptable as yet, if ever. 

Thanks to research, the South in the last 
two decades has been able to produce about 
the same amount of cotton on half the acre- 
age as formerly. At the same time, some 
parts of the South have turned dramatically 
to a new type of agriculture, or industry, put- 
ting cotton into the background. 


PEACHES IN SPARTANBURG 


For instance, Spartanburg County, 8. C., 
is a great textile manufacturing county. 
Twenty years ago, cotton was the main—one 
might say the only—cash crop. But in the 
short time since, the county has become the 
Nation’s biggest Peach producer. Peach 
growing is the foremost agricultural pursuit. 

Nearly every part of the South has its own 
dramatic story to tell, whether it be agricul- 
tural or industrial. Peculiar to a rather small 
area in north Georgia, for instance, is the 
chenille bedspread industry, which began as 
the hobby of a Georgia farm girl and soon 
developed into a $120,000,000-a-year business. 

In aboyt the same time, a great pulp and 
paper industry has arisen in the coastal 
plains, until southern production now ac- 
counts for about half the national total. A 
number of large new pulp and paper mills 
have gone up in the South in recent years. 
The region, too, is becoming more conscious 
of developing and conserving its woodlands, 
a serious problem. 


MORE PURCHASING POWER 


But the main thing is that industry, gen- 
erally, has expanded and become more di- 
versified in the South. The explanation, ac- 
cording to Dr. B. U. Ratchford, professor of 
economics at Duke University, lies in grow- 
ing purchasing power, an ample labor sup- 
ply, plus vast material resources, 

Dr. Ratchford is a former Marshall plan 
adviser and was coauthor with Dr. C. B. Hoo- 
ver, also of Duke, of the recent report by the 
National Planning Association’s committee 
on the South, which analyzed the southern 
economy from the standpoint of the impact 
of Federal policies. 

According t® Dr. Ratchford, the rapid rise 
in southern purchasing power has created 
an expanding southern market, especially in 
the purchase of manufactured goods. And, 
as sales have risen, manufacturers have es- 
tablished plants or factories to make such 
goods in the South to supply the demands of 
the region. 

INCOME INCREASES 


Per capita income in the South has Jumped 
236 percent since 1939, compared with an 
increase of 183 percent for the rest of the 
country. Industry has raised income. So 
have high farm prices and a shift to a more 
diversified agriculture. Fifteen percent of 
southern income today comes from manufac- 
turing, compared with 12% percent in 1929. 

Another factor is that the South pays less 
than 20 percent of all Federal taxes, and 
gets back nearly 30 percent of all Federal 
disbursements. Dr. Ratchford considers 
abundance of southern resources, especially 
an abundant supply of water, as second only 
to the South’s increased purchasing power 
as a.cause of the southern industrial boom, 

The third most important factor, he says, 
is that the labor supply is being increased 
by a growing population and the greatly 
accelerated mechanization of farms. He says 
that inducements, such as land gifts and 
tax exemptions have had little influence upon 
location of industry in the South. 


RURAL POPULATION 


North Carolina, probably the most indus- 
trial of all southern States, has never had 
tax exemptions for new industry. Though 
relatively highly industrialized, North Caro- 
lina, like the rest of the South, is a State 
of many small towns and few cities. Nearly 
70 percent of its population is rural. As 


elsewhere in the South, many families com- 
bine the advantages of industrial employ- 

nent with the security of small farm owner- 
ship. 

In the postwar years there has been a 
great expansion and modernization of the 
textile industry, which has brought supplier 
industries, such as the synthetic fiber indus- 
try. The South’s textile industry in recent 
years has also become greatly diversified, 
with expansion in finer yarns, in finishing, 
and in the woolen and worsted branches. 
Scores of new mills and finishing plants have 
been built, and others are in the blueprint 
stage. 

MILLS MODERNIZED 


These plants are windowless, air-condi- 
tioned, and architecturally stimulating to the 
southern scene. While they may not appear 
as much out of this world as the new multi- 
million-dollar plants going up, the existing 
southern mills have modernized, both in 
building and equipment, to an extent which 
was hardly considered within the realm of 
possibility a decade ago. The mills, often 
termed a “prince or pauper industry,” have 
plowed back a large part of postwar earnings 
into equipment and machinery to improve 
their competitive position. 

Some of the most spectacular postwar 
industrialization in the South has occurred 
in South Carolina. A new $40,000,000 Cela- 
nese Corporation of America plant near Rock 
Hill has revitalized that college town. The 
historic resort town of Camden is booming 
because du Pont is building a big plant near 
there to make the new synthetic fiber, orlon. 


PENDLETON EXPERIMENT WATCHED 


PENDLETON, 8S. C.—Volumes could be writ- 
ten to tell of the amazing changes in the 
South’s economy, industry, and agriculture 
in the postwar period. The National Plan- 
ning Association’s Committee on the South 
has dug up a barrel of facts and studies 
which tend to show many things, not the 
least of which is that the great number of 
industrial plants the region has gained rep- 
resents a net addition to the country’s in- 
dustrial system rather than capacity which 
has been taken from other regions. 

Essentially, the southern story today is 
one of industrial and agricultural growth, 
and of industrial and agricultural diversifi- 
cation. The New South—a term more sig- 
nificant today than ever before—is full of 
exciting scenes, and each part of the region 
has its own story to tell. But one might 
look a long time and never find a picture 
more symbolic of the changing South than 
can be seen near this little South Carolina 
up-country town. 

Pendleton is a comparatively old town at 
the foothills.of the Blue Ridge, and it hadn't 
changed a great deal until recent years. It is 
a historic town; a farmer’s society organized 
in 1815 is still in existence, and the town 
boasts the oldest farmer's hall in the United 
States. 


NEW PENDLETON VISITOR 


Today you can take a main highway out 
of Pendleton and, on the edge of town, even 
if it’s a bleak winter day, see something like 
160 white-faced Hereford steers grazing in 
the lush front yard of an ultramodern, win- 
dowless, air-conditioned rayon twisting and 
weaving mill. The grass on that immense 
lawn or pasture, green the year round, which 
is amazingly high in protein content and 
reseeds itself, is all that the steers eat and 
grow fat upon. 

This is a relatively new scene in the South 
even agriculturally; but it’s not nearly all 
of the farm part of the story. But let’s con- 
sider the industrial side. The mill in the 


center of the many acres of meadow, the 
Gerrish-Milliken rayon plant, is one of the 
scores of new textile mills and finishing plants 
which have been, and are being, built in 
the textile South in the postwar period. They 
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are windowless, totally enclosed, alr-conqi. 
tioned buildings of the most modern design, 
glazed tile interiors, and newest machinery 
with straight-line continuous production, 


PROMISING EXPERIMENT 


The project, known as the Deering-Milliken 
farm operation, is in the nature of an ex. 
periment, an experiment which agronomists 
believe will make a great contribution to the 
livestock industry of the rolling Piedmont, 
a part of the Old South that is hardly adapt- 
able to the mechanized culture of cotton. 
The great green lawn, kept “mowed” by the 
steers, is a contribution of alta fescue grass, 
providing year-round grazing, and Ladino 
clover, which provides grazing plus legumes, 

This combination, developed by the De. 
partment of Agriculture, has been tried out 
in other parts of the country—in Oregon 
and in Pennsylvania—but nowhere has it 
seemed to thrive better than in the rolling 
hills of the Carolina Piedmont. 


ECONOMICAL CROPS 


The South is undoing the damage of gen- 
erations of uw one-crop system. Thousands 
of acres are being planted in winter pastur- 
age. Kudzu, a deep-rooted, leguminous vine 
from Japan which has a prodigious summer 
growth, not only checks erosion but furnishes 
pasture and forage. In much of the South, 
agronomists say, year-round pasturage would 
eliminate the investment in barns and equip- 
ment to house livestock and store forage. 





Let’s Mine Some Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit Free Press of March 1, 
1950: 

Tue Coat EMERGENCY—AN IMPASSE 


Detroit’s plight in the current coal emer- 
gency is no worse than that of many other 
communities in the United States, but it will 
serve as an example of how close to catas- 
trophe we are approaching. 

Public resentment is high, as indeed it 
should be, at the callous disregard for the 
general welfare which the coal miners and 
the operators are showing. 

The thought of cold, heatless homes has 
gone beyond the scare stage and become real- 
ity. Schools in this city are to be closed un- 
less relief, not now anticipated, is forthcom- 
ing within the next few hours. 

Conditions have progressed by now to such 
a point that no relief can be expected for 
2 or 3 weeks, even if the dispute were to be 
settled as this is written. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the full 
responsibility for this deplorable and inex- 
cusable situation lies full on the doorstep of 
President Harry S. Truman. 

He played politics with the individual 
health and security of the people of the 
United States until matters deteriorated 
beyond his powers to control them. 

Seldom if ever in the history of this Nation 
have we witnessed as callous and stubborn 
disregard for the rights of the people by 4 
Chief Executive. 

Ample warning was given him, and the 
means of averting disaster were in his hands. 

He refused to use them, because Congress 
failed to give him his way and abolish the 
Taft-Hartley law so that he could win votes 
as the champion of labor. 











Had he acted when the impending crisis 
became apparent, it is more than possible 
that the coal dispute would have been set- 
tled by this time. 

Now it is too late for him to apply either 
his legal powers, or the implied powers which 
he so blithely claimed as one of his pre- 
rogatives. 

The outcome of the legal action against 
the United Mine Workers holds no promise 
that the union members will go back to 
Work. 

If they choose to remain idle in the face 
of a Federal court order, who is to force 
them, as individuals, to comply? 

There are nearly 400,000 strikers, and not 
enough jail cells to hold them all. 

What if the Government seizes the mines? 
Who will dig the coal if the miners refuse 
to do so? Neither the Army, the Navy, nor 
the Marine Corps can do it. 

The only thing now is an appeal to the 
patriotism and conscience of the miners. 

Speaking in Atlantic City, Walter P. Reu- 
ther, president of the UAW (CIO) declared 
that both labor and management have a re- 
sponsibility to the public that is above the 
interests of their special economic groups. 

Those words ought to be shown to both 
the miners and the mine operators. 

Only by an acceptance of that precept, 
based on the understanding that by their 
actions they are forcing millions of Ameri- 
cans toward cruel hardships, possible disease 
and economic distress, can the coal emer- 
gency quickly be resolved. 

Whether the coal miners and the opera- 
tors are beyond an appeal to patriotic duty 
remains to be seen. 

But Mr. Truman at least should make the 
gesture of trying. " 

There is no other discernible immediate 
hope. 





Representative John B. Sullivan and 
Federal Gas Rates Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I inelude 
the following editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of February 24, 1950, 
which calls attention to a small but im- 
portant part of the fine work my col- 
league from Missouri, the Honorable 
JouN B, SuLuivan, has been doing to pro- 
tect the interests of his constituents: 


Kerr’s HELPING HAND 


When a special-interest group sets out 
through Congress to relieve the consumer of 
Some of his money, it’s customary to offer a 
high-sounding explanation. Senator KERR, 
Wealthy Oklahoma oil man, has done this for 
& bill which passed the House and is before 
the Senate. He explains that his bill would 
help the independent natural-gas producer. 

The Kerr bill would help independent pro- 
ducers, all right. It would help them to 
millions of dollars by exempting them from 
Tate regulation by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. As for their independence, all that 
means is that these producers don't own 
gas pipe lines. Most of them are big oil com- 
panies and they represent about 70 percent 
of the gas industry. 

For years the gas lobby has been busy in 
C ngress. They have made a case at least 
‘or clarification of Federal powers. But if 
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the Federal Power Commission were forbid- 
den to figure gas production prices into a 
rate formula, the producers would have util- 
ities and consumers virtually at their mercy. 

Representative SuLiivan has pointed out 
what Federal rate supervision means to St. 
Louis. Before the Commission stepped in, 
a southwestern company that indirectly sup- 
plied gas for this city charged $8.31 per 1,000 
cubic feet. Rate regulation brought that 
down to $4.66. This benefited local consum- 
ers and still left the producer with a good 
profit. 

Supporters of the Kerr bill offer one other 
happy thought for bilking consumers. That 
is States’ rights. They say the States should 
regulate gas prices. But when gas is pro- 
duced in Texas and sold in Missouri, how 
would regulation by Texas help St. Louis? 

The gas industry has grown to the position 
of an interstate utility, whatever its com- 
ponent parts may be. Millions of Americans 
and much of their industry depend on it now, 
and more are turning to gas because of the 
coal situation. If the Kerr bill passes, these 
millions will have to pay for it, 





Eat, Drink, and Be American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial of the Washington Times- 
Herald of March 2, 1950, which bears the 
above title. 

The article accurately points out that 
in the United States we now make some 
very excellent wine. It happens that I 
represent a district that contains two 
very famous wine districts—the Napa 
Valley and the Lodi District. There are 
many other areas in California which 
also manufacture good wine. For some 
reason, some people have the impression 
that to obtain good wine one must buy 
wine which has been made abroad. Ido 
not criticize the wine from foreign coun- 
tries. But I do say emphatically that if 
one knows how to select the proper 
brands and types of wine made in the 
United States he can be assured that it 
will be equal to the quality of any similar 
types made in foreign. countries. In 
California we have been engaged in the 
making of wines for almost a century. 
During that time, through scientific re- 
search, both public and private, and by 
the combined efforts of the wine indus- 
try represented by the Wine Institute, we 
are continually and have continually im- 
proved the quality of our wine. When 
one realizes that the production of wine 
in the United States is 140,000,000 gal- 
lons annually one can realize that the 
wine industry is no small industry. Fur- 
thermore,: in Calisornia we produce 
2,857,000 tons of grapes per year. There 
are probably over a hundred different 
varieties of these grapes. This insures 
that we have a great diversity in the type 
and taste of our wine. California manu- 
factures approximately 90 percent of the 
total wine production of the United 
Scates. 
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I commend to the reading of my col- 
leagues the article referred to which 
reads as follows: 


Eat, DRINK, AND BE AMERICAN 


Maj. Philip Harrisun, who supervised man- 
agement of wine cellars in occupied Rome 
and who is an expert on matters wine-y, 
made a good little speech in Balitimore the 
other day. Harrison said we should all drink 
more wine—which seems sensible; the Bible 
says “Use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake”—and he further said that we should 
all drink more American wine. 


HOME PRODUCT JUST AS GOOD 


“I am sick and tired,” said the good major, 
“of the poseurs and pretenders who delude 
people on the subject of wine * * * label- 
snobs who buy wines for the sake of the 
names on the bottles. Good wines are made 
in the United States as well as abroad,” he 
said. 

How right you are, Major? Our American 
wines, particularly those California and New 
York varieties, are every bit as good as the 
average bit of juice you can get from the 
sunny slopes of France, and they are im- 
proving all the time. 

A man isn’t only kidding himself when he 
spends $6.95 for a reed-wrapped cobwebby 
jug of Old d’Artagnan S’il Vous Plai* Extraor- 
dinaire from A Bas Le Tourniquet just so 
he can murmur, “Aaaah—1928—the only 
good French vintage, y’know,” to his friends— 
he is also wasteful. For that $6.95 he can get 
a jug and a half of much better American 
champagne ard a box of crackers to boot, 





An Honest Deal To Replace the “Raw 
Deal” on Excise Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last 2 weeks I have received from an 
aroused constituency in my home district 
roughly 15,000 signed statements of pro- 
test against the 20-percent Federal 
amusement tax. The larger part of 
these protests have come from the aver- 
age American citizen—the fellow who 
after pay deductions of income tax, so- 
cial security tax, insurance, and union 
dues, has very little left for entertain- 
ment. Yes, and these protests bring to 
mind the numerous cases of those aver- 
age people who must cut corners and 
save all week in order to take their wives 
and families to the movies on Saturday 
night. 

The unfortunate thing about these 
cases is not so much the fact that the 
average person has to scrimp and save 
in order to have enough for a little en- 
tertainment, but rather the cold, hard 
fact that the Federal Government, while 
purporting to give the low-wage earner 
a break, taxes him to the extent of 20 
percent on every amusement admission 
ticket he buys whether it be the movies, 
the circus, a rodeo, or sporting event. 
And these are only a few of the “open 
taxes” masquerading under the name of 
“luxury taxes.” We still have a 20- 
percent excise or luxury tax on light 
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bulbs, jewelry, cosmetics, toilet prepa- 
rations, luggage, fur coats, and even cer- 
tain baby necessities. 

Figures available for the last com- 
plete fiscal year show that the American 
people paid in excise taxes alone a total 
of $7,500,000,000. On the basis of 150,- 
009,000 population this breaks down to 
around $50 per person or $200 for a 
family of four. 

According to the January report of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, the Federal Government in 
the coming fiscal year will extract from 
the American taxpayer in the form of 
excise taxes approximately $6,000,000,- 
000. Besides paying the various to- 
bacco, liquor, stamp, and miscellaneous 
excise taxes included in the foregoing 
figures, the consumer will eventually be 
required to pay more than $1,500,000,000 
in manufacturer’s excise taxes, passed 
along to him on any number of household 
goods he buys during the course of the 
year. 

There is no way to escape paying these 
taxes either, for, when you try to get 
away, you pay a 15 percent tax on train, 
plane, and steamship fares, an average of 
6 cents on every gallon of gas consumed 
by your automobile and another 15 to 25 
percent tax on any telegrams sent or 
phone calls made. 

There seems to be no end to the taxes 
we are required to pay. The darkness 
below the surface of American economic 
life is alive with hidden taxes too. They 
teem and multiply. They mean in- 
creased costs for virtually every item of 
living. 

The American people today have every 
right in the world to grumble and ex- 
press their anger over the excessive tax 
burden they are asked to bear. The av- 
erage American is becoming more and 
more tax conscious and is fast learning 
to realize the full implications of the 
Federal Government’s present chronic 
tax program based on the ill-conceived 
New Deal and Fair Deal theories of 
deficit financing. 

I firmly believe that the majority of 
the American people at this point are 
fed up with the “‘raw deals” foisted upon 
them by the New Deal and Fair Deal and 
want simply an honest deal. 

This “honest deal” can be given to 
the people, in part, by repealing excise 
taxes outright, lowering taxes generally, 
and then operating the Federal Govern- 
ment within the confines of a “pared 
down” budget geared to a peacetime 
economy. 

“How,” you may ask, “can we do this 
and still live up to the obligations to 
which we have already committed our- 
selves?” 

This question can best be answered by 
comparing the records of the Republi- 
can-controlled Eightieth Congress and 
this Democratic-controlled Eighty-first 
Congress. 

In the fiscal year 1948, during the Re- 
publican-controlled Eightieth Congress, 
total expenditures amounted to $33,800,- 
000,000 and the Treasury’s balance sheet 
showed a surplus of revenues over ex~« 
penditures in excess of $8,000,000,000. 


In the fiscal year 1949, during the first 
session of this Democratic-controlled 
Congress, total expenditures amounted 
to more then $40,000,000,000 and the 
Treasury’s balance sheet showed a deficit 
of nearly $2,000,000,000. 

One need only compare these two fig- 
ures of total expenditures and ask him- 
self this question: “What additional serv- 
ices or benefits have I received from this 
$6,300,000,000 increase in Government 
expenditures?” I dare say the average 
citizen hasn’t received one thing more 
than was given him by the Eightieth 
Congress for $6,300,000,000 less money. 
In fact it took that Republican-con- 
trolled Congress to lower everybody’s in- 
dividual income tax from the confiscatory 
wartime rate to the one presently in 
effect. 

This year the President has asked for 
expenditures totaling some $42,000,000,- 
000 and latest figures indicate that a 
deficit of $5,000,000,000 will be written 
in red come June 30. 

The Republican Party has proved that 
it can set a peacetime budget, live with- 
in it, give the Treasury a surplus, and 
still give the people all the services ordi- 
narily expected of a government that 
claims to be one “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

The Democratic Party, on the other 
hand, has during every 1 of its last 16 
years in power operated in the red. 

With that record in mind, I am becom- 
ing more firmly convinced that as long as 
the present administration is in power 
the only way we can ever cut the gi- 
gantic cost of government is to cut the 
taxes first and then see to it that the 
Federal Government lives within its in- 
come, just as you and I must do. 

Repeal of all excise taxes at this time 
would be a boon to the little fellow who 
could enrich his living with the many 
items now taxed beyond his reach. The 
removal of all these taxes would cer- 
tainly give business a “shot in the arm.” 
While their removal would cost the 
Treasury a loss of an estimated $6,000,- 
000,000 in revenue for the next fiscal year, 
many believe more than half this loss 
would be made up in an increase of 
corporation-tax revenue resulting from 
a greatly increased volume of business. 

There is no reason why we, as rep- 
resentatives of the people, should not 
start the ball rolling now on a tax-reduc- 
tion program as I have outlined. These 
more than 15,000 signed protests received 
from the Eighteenth District of Dlinois 
clearly indicate to me that the American 
public is fed up with the administration’s 
grandiose schemes that purport to give 
them something for nothing. These 
clear-thinking individuals are not in- 
terested in ‘“‘fandangled” legislation that 
in the end will take even more money 
out of their pockets than is now being 
taken in every conceivable kind of tax. 

They want simply relief frém the ex- 
cessive tax burden which they have had 
to bear for the last 10 years. The entire 
Congress would do well to take note of 
this public opinion poll which I feel cer- 
tain will make itself felt this coming No- 
vember. 
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Omnibus Appropriaticn Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable CLARENCE CANNON, Of Missouri, 
distinguished chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, has written an 
interesting article for the Tax Review on 
the purposes of the omnibus appropria- 
tion bill, which this body will consider 
after the middle of April. I think this 
excellent article is of great importance 
to Members of Congress and the general 
public, and, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the article here: 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY—IMPROVED FISCAL 
CONTROL THROUGH OMNIBUS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


(By Hon. CLarENcE CANNON, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, United States 
House of Representatives) 


For the first time since the early days of 
the Republic, the Congress of the United 
States and the tax-paying public this year 
will be offered a unique opportunity to un- 
derstand the entire financial program of the 
Federal Government. 

With the demands of a cold war falling 
upon a Government whose fiscal situation 
is worse than ever before in its peacetime 
history—with Federal spending totaling al- 
most 20 percent of the Nation's entire na- 
tional product and exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence on the operation of the national 
economy—with the war-created deficit at 
hitherto unbelievable heights—now more 
than ever it is necessary for the Congress to 
exercise its important power of the purse 
with care and wisdom, . 

The opportunity that is being afforded this 
year for effective and intelligent fiscal man- 
agement lies in the consolidated appropria- 
tion bill procedure, a technique that is new 
to the Congress although it has been tried 
and proven in France, England, Sweden, and 
other countries from the inception of par- 
liamentary government. The objective of 
the new procedure is simple; instead of nine 
or more appropriation bills being considered 
individually over a period of 6 or more 
months, without relation to each other, to 
the total of appropriations, or to the total 
of Government receipts from which the obli- 
gations must be met, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee will consolidate all appro- 
priations into one omnibus bill and will re- 
port the consolidated bill to the House, to- 
gether with an estimate of Government re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
to which the appropriations apply. 

This simple technique is the culmination 
of many years of legislative efforts to keep 
pace with the increasingly large and com- 
plicated Federal fiscal structure. Starting in 
1796, when a Committee on Ways and Means 
was first appointed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the need for effective congres- 
sional fiscal control has become more appar- 
ent and more urgent as the size and scope 
of Federal programs has mushroomed 
through the years. In the last three dec- 


ades particularly, the history of fiscal leg- 
islation has been marked by an insistent de- 
mand from the country, and by a consistent 
effort on the part of the Congress, to perfect 
a more efficient and effective system of han- 
dling the annual appropriation bills. 














































































In the years preceding 1920 the appro- 
vriati functions of Congress were exer- 
cised by many committees, which at various 
times reported appropriations with little or 
no relation to any definite centralized plan 
or system. For some years Congress worked 
ittently but assiduously in an effort 
e a plan under which we could con- 


inter! 


to devis 


solidate and coordinate the appropriation 
functions, thereby achieving a more scien- 
tific and economical handling of national 


finances. 

Finally, in 1921, Congress enacted the 
Budget and Accounting Act, under which for 
the first time we were able to segregate the 
funds for each department and agency of 
the Government in one place, in the same bill. 
It was a decided step forward. 


NEED FOR EXPENDITURE CEILING 


However, it became immediately apparent 
that there was a further defect in the system 
in the lack of a ceiling or other means of cor- 
relating expenditure with revenues—of ad- 
justing outgo to income. Many men in these 
intervening years, including Swagar Shirley, 
of Kentucky, John Fitzgerald, of New York, 
and Martin B. Madden, of Illinois, with the 
able cooperation of talented career men like 

hield and John Pugh, have sought the 

phers’ stone in a correlated consoli- 
1 budget submitted to the Congress 
multaneously with authoritative estimates 
n the national income, but were thwarted 
ly by an obsolete and antiquated or- 
zation of the subcommittees. 
Eventually, after long study, the Congress 
p | the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, including section 138, which provided 
for a legislative budget under which a joint 
committee of the two Houses was required to 
§ t not later than February 15 of each 
year a legislative budget, including a ceiling 
( 
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f expenditure and estimated over-all Federal 
eceipts for the next year. It was hoped at 
t time that this provision would solve the 
roblem, that it would bring into such strong 
relief the outgo and the income of the Fed- 
ral Government as to retrench the amount 
if money appropriated and bring it into a 


reasonable relation with the national in- 
come. 

But from the beginning the plan was sing- 
ularly unsuccessful. The requirement that a 
ceiling of expenditure be fixed before hear- 
ings could be held rendered it wholly im- 
practicable. It was in effect a requirement 
for a court verdict before witnesses could be 


examined and testimony submitted. On the 
other hand, if desired until after hearings 
had been completed and bills reported, its 


application came too late to affect the totals. 
Section 138 of the Reorganization Act of 
1946 is now a dead letter. But the need 


which it sought to serve, the problem which 
gave rise to its enactment are still with us 
and growing more insistent with the increas- 
ins size and complexity of national finance. 
come practical method had to be found of 
Presenting in one proposal the entire ex- 
penditure program for the fiscal year in 
connection with an authoritative forecast of 


the 1 ational income for that period. 
We believe we have now developed such 
& method, Through a reorganization of its 


sube 


mmittees, restricting each member to 
( beommittee and each subcommittee to 
one annual supply bill, and through a cor- 
r nding readjustment of our committee 
§ and reporting system, permitting all 
_ mmittees to sit simultaneously, the 
“ouse Committee on Appropriations dur- 
1 e first session of this Congress re- 
I | to the House and sent to the Senate 
I > first time in the history of the Con- 
é ; all annual appropriation bilis within 
“Pproximately 10 weeks from the beginning 
he hearings. This was the first step. We 
; wait until its practicability could ve 
emonstrated, 
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During the present second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will discontinue the practice 
which has been in effect since the earliest 
days of the Congress of reporting appropria- 
tions piecemeal in separate, unconnected and 
uncorrelated individual bills, and will sub- 
mit the annual appropriations in one con- 
solidated omnibus appropriation bill. 


EFFECT OF CONSOLIDATED BILL 


The bill will be reported not later than 
April 15 of each year. By that time an au- 
thoritative forecast of the national income 
will be available. The prime question be- 
fore the House when the appropriation bill 
comes to a vote will be whether to hold 
expenditures within the national income or 
vote to exceed the national income and 
increase the already stupendous national 
debt. 

In the fierce light of publicity which will 
be concentrated on that final vote there will 
be no escape from responsibility. A clear 
unequivocal record must be made. And pub- 
lic opinion will do the rest. The embodiment 
of all annual expenditures in one compact 
bill, with all duplications and conflicts elim- 
inated and with its impact on national credit 
clearly outlined, will serve to offset the 
pleas of pressure groups and high-powered 
lobbies and should save vast sums of money 
and reduce waste and prodigality to a mini- 
mum. 

The advantages of the one-package bill are 
obvious. Appropriations will be more care- 
fully processed; duplications, overlapping 
and conflicts will be reconciled; legislative 
items will be eliminated; logrolling will be 
impracticable as all the cards will be on the 
table at one time and any attempted trades 
will be too apparent to withstand the light 
of publicity; the entire expenditures for the 
year will be submitted in one figure simul- 
taneously with an authoritative estimate of 
the national income; deficit financing will be 
discouraged, as a last opportunity will be af- 
forded for reconsideration in the subcommit- 
tees of the entire bill with a view of bring- 
ing annual expenditures within the annual 
revenues of the Government; the bill wiil 
have been passed and all annual appropria- 
tions enacted before the end of the fiscal 
year, obviating the need for the usual con- 
tinuing resolutions and permitting adjourn- 
ment of Congress much earlier than hereto- 
fore. 

HOW CONSOLIDATION WORKS 


No special enactments or changes in the 
rules are necesary in order to provide for the 
consolidated budget or its consideration in 
either House. The House Committee on 
Appropriations is authorized to determine, 
without conference, the number and form 
and jurisdiction of the annual appropriation 
bills. 

For example, at the begirining of the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress two sub- 
committees of the House Committee on 
Appropriations had for many years been re- 
porting the military appropriation bill and 
the naval appropriation bill respectively. 
Under the authority vested in the committee 
we combined the two subcommittees which 
now report out one bill, th2 armed services 
appropriation bill. Likewise at the begin- 
ning of the last session we combined the Sub- 
committee on Independent Off-es and the 
Subcommittee on Government Corporations. 
From the consolidation of four bills into two 
bills it is only a step to the consolidation of 
all bills into one general bill. 

The mechanics of drafting the omnibus 
appropriation bill will center on an executive 
committee within the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. The executive committee, 
whose five majority and three minority mem- 
bers will be rotated each session, will receive 
and hold the reports of the subcommittees 
assigned to particular chapters of the appro- 
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priation bill. If revision or amendment is 
deemed warranted, the chapter is returned to 
the subcommittee for further consideration. 
Each subcommittee report will be accom- 
panied by a statement of total expenditures 
projected in the budget for the particular 
chapter, plus an itemized report of any 
changes in the expenditure total that would 
ensue from subcommittee action. When all 
reports have reached the executive com- 
mittee and been approved, all chapters and 
reports will be submitted to the whole Ap- 
propriations Committee simultaneously, and 
will then be reported to the House in an 
omnibus measure. 


OMNIBUS BILL NO CURE-ALL 


Of course, the omnibus bill of itself will 
not be a panacea for all of the ills which 
prompt its inatguration. There is no substi- 
tute for laborious and searching inquiries for 
analyses and studies, by members of the Ap- 
propriation Committees of the two Houses, or 
for selfless interest and courage exercised by 
them and other members of the two bodies 
when the bill is before them for considera- 
tion or when legislative bills are under con- 
sideration, whether in committee or on the 
floor, which would impose new and additional 
drafts upon the Federal Treasury. These are 
requisites to the attainment of proper and 
effective congressional budgeting, and their 
importance cannot be too heavily stressed, 
We cannot have economy in Government un- 
der any system without patriotic interest and 
courage on the part of those charged with 
the duties of raising and spending revenue 
in providing for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

In this regard, it is necessary to remember 
that one of the many untoward effects of 
any war, and to an unprecedented degree 
in the last war, is the development in both 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government of an expenditure complex, 
@ spending psychology. In the stress of 
war and the imminent necessity of providing 
for adequate national defense at all costs, 
we appropriate and spend with little regard 
for the sources of income or the possibility 
of securing results at less expense. 

Now that the war is over it is difficult to 
get back to normal conditions and the exer- 
cise of prudent economy. It is hard to begin 
thinking again in terms of prewar expendi- 
tures and to drop from billions down to 
millions and from millions down to thou- 
sands—from dollars down to pennies. And 
in the present emergency in which we find 
ourselves, with a national debt which approx- 
imates a very substantial percentage of our 
national wealth, and with increasing budget 
estimates and decreasing revenues, we must 
begin to count even the pennies. Under 
present circumstances no economy is so small 
as to be disregarded. 


INCENTIVE TO RETRENCHMENT 


The consolidated bill considered in juxta- 
position with the available incomes offers an 
incentive to retrenchment. As a matter of 
fact, it is the only practical method avail- 
able at this time that offers hope for a re- 
duction of appropriations to the smallest 
amounts consistent with sound business and 
good government. 

Attainment of that goal will not be easy. 
The national defense situation is such as to 
require consideration of major policy mat- 
ters which must be permitted—to some ex- 
tent at least—to outweigh cold budgetary 
requirements. That is, there must be some 
consideration other than merely the number 
of dollars on hand at the particular time to 
determine the amount of national defense 
we will purchase. On the other hand there 
is no occasion to so close our eyes to budget- 
ary restrictions as to purchase national de- 
fense on a basis which will in a few years 
result in our having nothing left to defend, 
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by reason of having exhausted our resources 
s0 completely in an all-out defense effort as 
to have destroyed our economy. 

Veterans’ benefits cannot be reduced by the 
Committee on Appropriations materially as 
such benefits are provided by law and what- 
ever amounts are due must be paid. If any 
change is to be made in this area it will have 
to be made by the legislative committee. 

In the foreign field we have certain com- 
mitments which must be honored in order to 
maintain our standing among nations. Re- 
gardless of how any member may feel about 
the policy or about whether we should 
originally have made commitments, the fact 
remains that we are committed and, whatever 
the cost, we must pay. Of course the com- 
mittee will scrutinize such requests care- 
fully to be certain no more is provided than 
is necessary to meet obligations incurred and 
to insure continuation of those programs, 
which have so far proven effective in main- 
taining the peace of the world and in pre- 
venting the spread of ideologies which have 
for their purpose the destruction of demo- 
cratic principles. 

However, in view of these facts, this is no 
time to talk about new charges against the 
general revenues. Before we embark on new 
programs we must go back and survey the 
old ones and find what we can do about 
eliminating those which have outlived their 
usefulness and reducing the cost of others. 
Presentation of all proposed expenditures 
simultaneously in one bill will contribute 
materially to that end, 

Thus, the initial use of the consolidated 
appropriation bill procedure during the 
present session of the Eighty-first Congress 
will achieve two major ends: First, it will 
provide the Congress with a new and much- 
needed tool to be used in the construction of 
the Federal fiscal structure; and second, it 
will magnify the responsibility of each Mem- 
ber of the Congress to achieve the sound na- 
tional economy on which America’s growth 
must be based. 





Democracy Beats Communism Week 


IX TENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an item in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp under date of 
October 11, 1949, entitled “The Glade- 
water Pian—Democracy Beats Com- 
munism Week.” It was introduced by 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas, Hon. LINDLEY BECK- 
WworTH. It includes the statement that 
the idea for Democracy Beats Commu- 
nism Week was originated by John Ben 
Shepperd, former president of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and that it was conducted at Gladewater 
the week of March 20 to 26, 1949. 

I recall participating in Democracy 
Beats Communism Week in Kansas City, 
Mo., during the week of September 20 to 
26, 1948, when it was sponsored and car- 
ried out by the Kansas City Junior 
The idea was, in 


Kanaga, Jr., a prominent young Kansas 
City insurance executive, who offered the 
plan to the Executive Committee of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce for adoption for national action in 
January 1949, after it had been so suc- 
cessfully carried on and splendidly re- 
ceived the previous September in Kansas 
City. 

The Kansas City Jaycees sent speakers 
before countless civic, church, labor, vet- 
erans’ and other groups, as well as to 
almost every school in the community. 
The people of Kansas City were privi- 
leged to hear these men in earnest dis- 
cussion of the fundamental issues be- 
tween our way of life and that under the 
world’s harshest dictatorship. The sub- 
ject was not approached from the point 
of view of bitter denunciation on one side 
and flag-waving on the other. Instead, 
the Jaycees, who had spent many hours 
in study, presented hard facts of a his- 
torical, economic, social, and political 
nature and tried to give their audiences 
all the facts on both sides. It was seldom 
necessary to draw conclusions for the 
listeners. The Jaycees knew that when 
both sides of this question are clearly and 
dispassionately presented, Democracy 
invariably wins out. The whole com- 
munity profited from this project and 
similar plans were subsequently under- 
taken in other communities. 

I believe that the Kansas City Junior 
Chamber of Commerce deserves high 
credit for being the first to organize 
Democracy Beats Communism Week and 
for having one of its members as the 
originator of this plan, 





Train Radio Might Have Helped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call at- 
tention to an editorial of the St. Louis 
Star-Times of February 20, 1950, en- 
titled ‘‘Train Radio Might Have Helped,” 
which discusses the recent shocking col- 
lision of two’ trains of the Long Island 
Railroad, resulting in a great loss of life 
and injuries to passengers. 

While the railroad unions and some 
Members of Congress are supporting a 
bill, H. R. 378, to provide greater safety 
for passengers and employees, in the 
face of blind opposition, it is worth 
noting that the Long Island Railroad, 
after 29 or 30 passengers have been 
killed and more than 100 seriously in- 
jured, has announced the installation 
of “trippers’” which would automatically 
halt trains on that particular section of 
a double track where trains running in 
opposite directions could not pass. The 
railroad announces that the “trippers” 
would be in operation within 24 hours, 
showing how easily they could have been 
installed. Why must the railroads delay 
installation of obvious and existing 
safety devices until disasters overtake 
hem or legislation forces safety meas- 
ures? The editorial entitled “Train 
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Radio Might Have Helped” from the St. 
Louis Star-Times follows: 


TRAIN RaDIo MIGHT Have HeE.pep 


Apparently the grisly collision of 2 trains 
on Long Island, in which 29 were killed 
and 100 hurt, was caused by a simple human 
failure. The tracks are normally double 
but were temporarily overlapped. It seems 
that one of the engineers, forgetting about 
the makeshift arrangement, was not watch- 
ing the signals. He ran through a stop 
light. The right side of the west-bound 
train and the left side of the east-bound 
sheered each other open. 

No gadgets in the world will ever erase 
the possibility of human error. But the 
techniques of science can make human error 
less likely. In this situation the Long Island 
Railroad was using old-fashioned signal 
equipment. 

Here was a tragedy that radio communi- 
cations between trains and between trains 
and stations might have averted. A radioed 
warning might have reminded the inatten- 
tive motorman of the overlapping stretch, 
The averting of a single tragedy such as this 
one would justify the relatively slight cost of 
installing the newest type of safety systems 
in the railroads that are lagging behind. 





John H. Geisse Receives Deserved Award 
for Outstanding Contribution to Avia- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I desire to include 
a copy of a citation accompanying the 
gold medal presented by the Department 
of Commerce to John H. Geisse, who is 
a consultant with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, for his outstanding con- 
tribution to aviation in developing the 
cross-wind landing gear. The citation, 
which indicates the importance of this 
contribution to aviation, is as follows: 


Mr. Geisse receives the Department’s gold 
medal for his outstanding contributions to 
civil aviation, including the development of 
the famed cross-wind landing gear. Over 4 
period of 25 years Mr. Geisse has labored 
constantly and tirelessly to bring the per- 
sonal aircraft to the point where it would 
appeal to a wide segment of the American 
public. From his efforts to develop a per- 
sonal plane have come the first nonspinning 
airplane, the safety airplane with tricycle 
undercarriage, and the proof that cheaper 
power plants and accessories for aircraft are 
possible. 

His most recent success is the development 
of the cross-wind landing gear, which con- 
tributes materially to safety and economy in 
flying. Millions of dollars will be saved in 
airport construction on the basis of a re- 
cently announced CAA policy to build only 
one strip or runway on existing or improved 
class I airports, and to build no intersecting 
runways on larger airports. This policy was 


made possible only through the cross-wind 
landing gear, and Mr. Geisse was the prime 
mover in its development and adoption. 
Records already are available showing that 
unskilled pilots 


both skilled and have 











avoided accidents resulting in possible in- 
iyry or death because their planes were 
equipped with the castered gear, thus indi- 
cating that it represents a major contribu- 
tion to the technology of flying. 

John Geisse has been a crusader in the 
aviation field. It is with considerable satis- 
faction, therefore, that the Department has 
award i its exceptional service medal to 
n this occasion. 





Potato Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSEiITS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Globe of February 28, 1950: 

POTATO PROBLEM 

The importance of the potato problem is 
that it offers perfect illustration of the eco- 
nomic absurdity of subsidy without control. 
To its lesson we might pay close heed, lest 
we find ourselves shortly immersed in the 
quicksand of our own good intentions, up to 
our fiscal neck. 


Basically the problem is simple. We grow 
more potatoes than we can use. In 1909 we 
consumed 193 pounds per year per person. 
Today we use only about 100 pounds. Yet 
farmers each year raise more potatoes; for 


although acreage has been cut by about 25 
percent in the last 4 years, new insecticides 
and modern fertilizers cause 10 potatoes to 
grow where 1 grew previously. 

Left to find their own level in an open mar- 
ket, potatoes today would sell at not much 
more than 60 cents a bushel, a price that 
would bankrupt producers. To avoid such a 
contingency, the Government has estab- 
lished price supports that have cost the tax- 
payers of this country just $495,169,000 in 
the last 7 years, 

This price support has been available only 
in those areas where the farmers have agreed 
to voluntary acreage reduction. In Aroos- 
took County in Maine, for instance, this re- 
duction has cut plantings from 220,000 acres 
in 1946 to around 140,000 in 1949. But, ob- 
viously, a still further Nation-wide restric- 
tion is needed, and it was to this purpose 
that Senator Lucas sought last week to 
amend a House bill with a provision that 
would suspend all price support for potatoes 
until some form of production control could 
be established by Congress. 

The Senator’s proposal was killed, how- 
ever, by a coalition of 28 Republicans and 15 
Democrats. In its place the Senate approved 


& plan which would continue price support as 
at present in all areas where growers agree 
t along with marketing orders. 


This plan admittedly will not cure the po- 


tato surplus, It was defended on the score 
that growers had already bought seed and 
fertilizer for the coming planting season un- 
der a gentleman’s agreement with the Gov- 
ernment that the price this year would be 


su ed, which is true enough, and by the 
less tenable argument that in the present 


In 


incomfortable situation the growers them- 


Seives are without blame. 
This is not to say that the potato farmers 
have been more eager of subsidy than others, 


or that they have not been cooperative. In- 
deed, it was the Maine farmers themselves 
Who, taking the lead in efforts to cure the 
: ion, first urged that the support price 
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be lowered from 90 percent of parity to its 
present ratio of 60 percent. They have cut 
acreage heavily, switching to other crops, 
particularly dairy farming; as between 1947 
and 1949, for instance, there was an increase 
of 10 percent in the number of farmers ship- 
ing milk to the Boston market from the State 
of Maine. 

Furthermore, under our present agrarian 
policy, potato growers are entitled to pro- 
tection against the ruin that awaits them 
in a free market under the laws of supply 
and demand. But they are hardly entitled 
to such protection through means that have 
already proved their inequity by saddling 
the taxpayers with a $500,000,000 expense 
in this one crop in 7 years. 

No one likes Government controls such as 
the Lucas proposal envisaged, and the oppo- 
sition of the potato farmers is understand- 
able. Yet the fact remains that to guarantee 
price without at the same time controlling 
production, is to flirt with economic disas- 
ter by encouraging ever-increasing produc- 
tion. 

As of today the Government has $3,600,- 
000,000 tied up in crop surpluses. The figure 
might easily pass $6,000,000,000 in another 
year. 

Under such conditions to insist that vol- 
untary acreage reduction and marketing 
controls are sufficient, is like insisting on 
the pleasantness of the weather in the teeth 
of a northeast gale. 

Potatoes at present occupy the news spot- 
light, but other crops press forward: the 
grain crops, cotton, pork, wool, eggs, butter, 
peanuts, and linseed oil. Are these products 
to follow in the way of the potato? 

Are we to continue to give tight support 
to prices, while insisting on only the loosest 
of production controls? 

If so, our entire farm program faces even- 
tual collapse. 

UNcLE DUDLEY. 





Fear of Semisocialism Here Factor in 
Concern Over Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recerp, I include an article by Mark 
Sullivan and an editorial, both appearing 
in today’s New York Herald Tribune: 


Freak or SEMISOCIALISM HERE FACTOR IN 
CONCERN OvER BRITAIN—MarRK SULLIVAN 
Says REMEDY FOR UNEASINESS AT HOME LIEs 
In ELECTION NExT NOVEMBER 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


The effect of the recent British election on 
relations between that country and ourseives 
will not be clear until we learn what course 
the Labor government is going to attempt in 
the light of its extremely reduced strength. 
The government’s program is expected to be- 
come known when the House of Commons 
meets next week with the Labor Party’s 
majority reduced to almost nothing. Soon 
thereafter one aspect of our relations with 
Britain will come up in our own Congress, 
when that body considers further aid to 
Britain (and other European countries) un- 
der the Marshall plan. On every occasion 
when aid to Britain has been discussed in 
Congress some Members have raised the point 
that our aid was helping a Socialist govern- 
ment remain in power. 
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The point is true, and the many implica- 
tions of it that have been raised are true or 
tenable. It is a fact that our aid to Britain 
has enabled the Socialist government to re- 
main in power. In a phrase of Winston 
Churchill's, Britain has lived “from day to 
day and hand to mouth” on help from the 
United States: cessation of our aid would 
have been followed by economic collapse that 
would have unseated the party in power, 
And the existence of a Socialist government 
in Britain has been a detriment and threat 
to the United States, for if a country so im- 
portant in world trade as Britain should be- 
come completely and permanently Socialist 
it would be difficult for us to continue as a 
country practicing free enterprise. 


HANDICAP TO AID POLICY 


These and other points raised by Ameri- 
cans who have questioned our aid to Britain 
are valid. They have been a handicap to 
the Truman administration’s Marshall plan 
policy, and especially to Republicans who 
have supported the policy in a bi-partisan 
spirit. While votes in Congress for Marshall 
plan aid have always been overwhelming, un- 
easiness in that body has been larger than 
vocal expression of it. Members have been 
silent for the sake of maintaining a united 
front for a vital foreign policy. And feeling 
among the people has been more extensive 
than public expression of it. Spokesmen of 
public thought have practiced restraint, in 
the spirit of amity toward Britain and mu- 
tuality between the two peoples. Public 
feeling, however, has tended to grow, and 
public expression of it may be appropriate 
and less harmful at a time when apparently 
the British people are receding from social- 
ism. 

The queries raised about aid to Britain 
are true or tenabie. But another thing is 
true, and is paramount absolutely. We are 
engaged in, and are the spearheads of, world 
resistance to communism. In that resist- 
ance, Britain is our partner. The British 
resistance to communism is as wholehearted 
as our own—in the recent election no Com- 
munist candidate was successful, and the 
total vote for all Communist candidates in 
the country was a minute fraction of the 
whole. 

Britain’s partnership with us in world re- 
sistance to communism has been impera- 
tively indispensable. If at any time during 
the past 5 years the British Government in 
power should have fallen, whatever party it 
belonged to, or economic system it practiced, 
the effect on world resistance to communism 
would have been an extreme calamity. We 
have been abundantly justified in giving aid 
to Britain to keep its economy working and 
its Government stable. 

What we have here is not infrequent in 
many situations, public and private. We 
are under an imperative necessity to help 
Britain for a purpose paramount above 
everything else. At the same time this 
necessity is accompanied by an awkward con- 
dition. If for the sake of the necessity we 
do not take account of the awkward con- 
dition, there is no reason for not recogniz- 
ing it intellectually. 


PART OF CAUSE DOMESTIC 


In the present world chaos are three ideolo- 
gies—communism, practiced by Russia, so- 
cialism, practiced by Britain, free enterprise 
and capitalism, practiced by the United 
States. While Socialist Britain and capitalist 
United States are united against Communist 
Russia, there is a subordinate and latent 
difference between them. 

The uneasiness we feel about this differ- 





ence may not be caused solely by the fact that 
Britain is Socialist; part of the cause may be 
domestic. It may arise obscurely from the 


feeling of many that the administration in 
power in our own country is not as whole- 
heartedly free enterprise and capitalist as the 
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British Government is wholeheartedly Social- 
ist. Our uneasiness may arise not exclu- 
sively from sogialism in England, but partly 
from apprehension about semisocialism in 
the United States. The remedy for our own 
condition is not an election in Britain, but 
an election in the United States, such as 
will take place next November. 





THE LAST WEAPON 


Whatever the legal basis for Judge Keech’s 
refusal to find the United Mine Workers 
guilty of contempt, however closely it may 
fit into or widely diverge from the prece- 
dents established by Judge Goldsborough 
and the courts which have reviewed his 
opinions, the hard fact remains that the 
miners have found a means of nullifying 
the injunctive proceedings established by the 
Taft-Hartley law—for the time being. And 
since time is of the essence in this national 
emergency, this victory for the miners, how- 
ever temporary it may prove to be, has con- 
fronted the American people with extremely 
grave alternatives. 

The union and the operators offer no hope 
of a settlement. The American economy is 
being strangled at an accelerating pace by 
continuance of the strike. Mr. Henry Ford 
has predicted that a mass shut-down of 
industry would be precipitated in 2 weeks 
unless coal supplies are forthcoming. To sit 
idly by while the Nation rushes toward 
catastrophe is unthinkable. 

The last weapon remaining in the Govern- 
ment’s hands is that of seizing and operating 
the mines. It is of uncertain value; in itself, 
it settles nothing, and may not even bring 
the men back to the pits. It places a heavy 
strain upon the American system by inject- 
ing the Government into the position of 
assuming the responsibility for the func- 
tioning of a vast field of private enterprise, 
and raises many questions, both of prin- 
ciple and detail. Some have advocated that 
the Government employ the opportunity af- 
forded by seizure to force a contract upon 
the parties, or arbitration of the dispute. 
Others have urged that any profits from the 
operation of the mines be impounded dur- 
ing the seizure. If the Government is to 
act impartially under the circumstances— 
indeed, if it is to act at all—it will be plagued 
by many similar demands. The miners, the 
operators, the administration, the public 
muy all regard seizure as a confession of 
common failure, a last resort. 

Yet the prospect must be faced. The atti- 
tude of the administration toward the Taft- 
Hartley Act, consistently undermining its 
moral basjs, refusing to invoke its provisions 
until time had nearly run out, affords almost 
no opportunity for further negotiation, or 
exploration of other legal remedies. The 
sole hope of averting the need for this 
expedient lies in a last-minute change of 
atmosphere around the bargaining table. 
Hitherto public pressure and legal pressure 
to that end has been unavailing; possibly 
the imminence of Government operation can 
still bring the bargainers to agreement. But 
the decision must come immediately, or the 
Government must step in. 





Republican and Democratic Dinners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 


tend my remarks, I include a letter from 
a friend and constituent of mine: 


GOSHEN, N. Y., March 2, 1950. 
Hon. KATHARINE B. ST. GEORGE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MBS. ST. GEORGE: I have just read your 
News Letter No. 56 and see that you men- 
tioned the Republican box supper and also 
the Democratic Jefferson-day dinner. 

To demonstrate the ethics of the party in 
power in Washington, I submit that it might 
be mentioned in one of your news letters that 
the Republicans had 12,000 diners at $1 each 
and paid the regular Federal admission tax 
of 20 percent on each admission, or a total 
of $240. In contrast, the Jefferson Day din- 
ner had 5,300 diners at $100 each, upon which 
they paid toward the unusually heavy ex- 
penses of running the Government—noth- 
ing. They evaded the regular 20-percent 
Federal tax of $106,000 on these admissions 
by adopting the subterfuge of accepting 
contributions and then issuing complimen- 
tary passes to that dinner. No doubt it is 
a state of mind, but it certainly does not 
inspire confidence among the people. 

The source of this is Time, February 27, 
1950, page 20. 

Yours sincerely, 
JosePH W. R. DALLY. 





Serious Unemployment Conditions in 
Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter which stresses the 
fact that unemployment in Lawrence, 
Mass., is still in a very serious condi- 
tion with thousands of the unemployed 
unable to collect benefits, due to the fact 
that their payments are exhausted. I 
sincerely hope that some relief will be 
accorded to these unfortunates by the 
Federal Government. 

Ciry oF LAWRENCE, MASss., 
City Clerk’s Office, March 1, 1950. 
Congressman THoMAs J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: It has come to 
the attention of the City Council of Law- 
rence that Mr. Arthur W. Brown, area di- 
rector of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, CIO, recently wrote to you and to Sena- 
tors LopGE and SALTONSTALL, requesting you 
to take such action a. .2u could to have an 
immediate survey undertaken of the unem- 
ployment situation in our city with a view of 
providing work relief to assist our unem- 
ployed workers in their present plight. Our 
city council desires to give this request its 
strongest support and to add its voice to 
that of Mr. Brown to urge the necessity for 
positive action to relieve unemployment con- 
ditions in our city. 

As Mr. Brown has told you, conditions in 
our city today are worse in some respects 
and are causing more hardship than they 
were a year ago when unemployment reached 
its peak here with more than 20,000 unem- 
ployed at that time. At present there are 
probably still 17,000 to 18,000 unemployed 
but conditions are worse because more than 
13,000 have exhausted their unemployment 
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compensation benefits and are receiving no 
income today, while last year they were stjj) 
eligible and were receiving unemployment 
benefits. Consequently the present plight 
of thousands of our workers is worse than it 
Was a year ago. 

This condition has been reflected in a 
most revealing manner in the demands upon 
our municipal welfare departments for 
assistance. During the month of January, 
1950 our city disbursed more than $30,000 
in direct welfare relief and an additiong] 
$20,000 for veterans’ benefits, making a total 
disbursement of more than $50,000 in one 
month, or at the rate of more than $600,000 
per year. By comparison, the total amount 
disbursed’ for public welfare and veterans’ 
benefits in 1949 was $324,000 so that the de. 
mands for assistance have doubled in the 
past few months with every prospect of 
reaching higher levels unless employment 
in our mills increases or a relief program 
is provided. 

We feel that conditions brought about by 
unemployment in Lawrence are more serious 
than ever before and that every effort should 
be made by the Federal Government to alle- 
viate this situation either by channeling 
Government orders for textiles to our mills 
as we suggested a year ago, or by a direct 
work relief program, 

The people of our city and the members 
of our city council believe that if only a 
small part of the billions of dollars being 
expended by our Government to rehabili- 
tate western Europe and to subsidize farm- 
ers so as to maintain their income at the 
highest wartime levels were spent to pur- 
chase textiles from our mills, it would go 
far to relieve the distress which is so preva- 
lent among our unemployed workers. 

We know that you expressed keen interest 
in our unemployment problem last year and 
we trust that you will continue to do all 
in your power to have our Federal Govern- 
ment take effective and immediate action 
to relieve prevailing conditions in Lawrence 
and other textile centers of Massachusetts. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Gorpon E. Garrney, 
City Clerk, 


a 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Has Succeeded Because of Sound Man- 
agement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
Thursday, January 19, 1950: 


Deposir INSURANCE 


The joint Senate-House committee which 
recently reported on its study of Federal 
credit, monetary and fiscal policies, included 
an informative discussion of Federal deposit 
insurance. 

Under present law the FDIC insures bank 
deposits up to a maximum of $5,000. This 
covers 96 percent of all accounts, but 54 per- 
cent of the total volume of deposits remain 
uncovered. 

In case of a bank failure the deposits un- 
covered would seriously cripple a community. 
The large depositors are generally those ¢s- 
tablishments which have large pay rolls 











which a failure would render them incapable 
meeting. 

- eal the $5,000 limit has been almost 
purely academic and actually all deposits 
have been protected. This happens because 
the FDIC instead of waiting for banks to 
fail has anticipated matters and in case of 
a weak bank has brought about a merger 
with another institution. In doing that it 
has committed itself to financially support- 
ing the merged institution to some extent 
but this has proved cheaper than the cum- 
persome process of receivership. 

It is conceivable, of course, that if any- 
thing like the banking experience of the 
early thirties were to be repeated such op- 
erations would be beyond the capacity of 
the FDIC. If so, the $5,000 maximum would 
pe the limit of the Corporation’s power to 
pay off depositors. Then the disturbance to 
business life, resulting from the loss to 
larger depositors, would have its serious 
effect. 

The committee suggests that Congress 
study thoroughly the advantages and dis- 
advantages of increasing the coverage of 
deposits insurance and that no change be 
made in deposit insurance rates until after 
that study is completed. In brief the com- 
mittee seems to raise the question as to 
whether it is better to lower the rates, a 
move often suggested, or raise the coverage. 

We suggest that the amount covered by 
insurance will not be the determining factor 
in establishing the continued success of Fed- 
eral insurance of bank deposits. That will 
be determined by the administration of the 
act. 

When deposit insurance was suggested in 
1933, there were many Opponents, including 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Wil- 
liam Woodin. That opposition was based on 
the disastrous experience of State experi- 
ments in insurance of deposits. 

After a decade and a half none of the bad 
consequences that the opponents foresaw 
have come to pass. But the reason they have 
not is that FDIC was soundly administered. 
It has not let weak, situations accumulate 
but has taken care of them as they arose. 

The earlier State insurance schemes failed 
because the administrators imagined there 
Was some magic in the word insurance; that 
just insuring something was a guaranty 
against loss. The Federal administrators 
have realized that you cannot make a strong 
situation by lumping together a lot of weak 
units; that the strength of the whole struc- 
ture depended on cleaning up weakness or 
on preventing it from developing. 

The continued success of deposit insurance 
depends on the continuance of sound man- 
agement. Changing the figure for covered 
Ceposits will not do much for it either way. 





Clarification of the Purpose of House Joint 
Resolution 419—Alternate Capital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Presi. 
dent Truman in his atomic-energy 
message to Congress October 3, 1945, 
said: “The release of atomic energy con- 
stitutes a new force too revolutionary to 
Consider in the framework of old ideas.” 
It is in the spirit and meaning of the 
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President’s statement that I have tried to 
consider the problem of continuity of 
Federal leadership in the face of possible 
catastrophic obliteration of our National 
Capital by an atomic blitz. 

The nerve center of Federal leadership 
is concentrated in Washington, D. C., or 
immediately adjacent to its boundaries. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Wash- 
ington, D. C., would be target No. 1 for 
enemy attack. Paralysis of the nerve 
center for directing military and civilian 
movement in times of crisis is possible 
at the present moment on the basis of 
two undeniable facts: 

(a) Concentration of the executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions of the 
Federal Government in one small area. 

(b) Possession by a potential enemy 
nation of scientific weapons of mass de- 
struction capable of destroying the 
Capital area. 

I believe that it is imperative that 
Congress take cognizance of the problem 
which could be posed by possible enemy 
action. This is the problem: How can 
continuity of Federal leadership be guar- 
anteed in the face of possible catastro- 
phic obliteration of Capital facilities and 
key Federal personnel in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments of 
Government? 

Iam confident that calm consideration 
of the problem will produce a practical 
and workable solution. 

I am also confident that the proper 
way to find the solution is to establish a 
commission composed of qualified Mem- 
bers to study the problem thoroughly and 
make suitable recommendations to the 
President and the Congress. 

On February 20 I introduced a resolu- 
tion—House Joint Resolution 419—pro- 
posing that a commission be created to 
investigate the measures which can be 
taken to insure the continuous opera- 
tion of the United States Government in 
the event of attack by a foreign power. 
The commission would have two main 
fields of inquiry: 

First. The feasibility of an alternate 
seat for the Government; and 

Second. Appropriate procedures for se- 
lecting the successor of any President, 
Vice President, or Member of Congress 
who might become unable to perform his 
duties as the result of attack. 

This resolution is receiving serious and 
careful attention by the departments 
and agencies of Government vested with 
responsibilities for the defense and se- 
curity of the country. Many letters have 
come to me from persons who are think- 
ing about the future of our country in the 
age of atomic science and the hydrogen 
bomb. Outstanding citizens within and 
outside the Government have responded 
favorably to the resolution. Newspaper 
editorial writers and radio commentators 
on the whole have been fair and intelli- 
gent in their analysis of the problems 
within the purview of the proposal I have 
made. 

Understandably there have arisen a 
few misconceptions regarding this mat- 
ter. Therefore, I lend my voice to those 
who plead for common sense and calm 
reasoning in these troublous times. Iam 
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not one who panders to panic. Nothing 
is more ill gotten than the publicity that 
plays on unreasoning fear. 

My resolution does not contemplate re- 
moval of the Nation’s Capital from its 
present site. 

It does not advocate the relocation and 
dispersion of industry. 

I am not suggesting that key execu- 
tives and Members of Congress take 
flight from Washington, D. C., anymore 
than I am suggesting that the populace 
take flight from reason. 

The burden of my resolution is a pre- 
cautionary one. What measures are 
necessary to make sure that the ma- 
chinery of government will not be para- 
lyzed by a single knock-out blow? I pro- 
pose that a small commission of respon- 
sible and informed citizens investigate 
and recommend to the President and the 
Congress the precautionary measures 
that must be taken. 

An alternative seat of government to 
be used in the event of attack by a for- 
eign power does not mean giving up our 
present Capital; it means simply that we 
must be prepared to carry on the opera- 
tions of government from another place 
or other places in the event of sudden 
and drastic emergency. 

To me it appears the essence of wis- 
dom to take such preparatory steps. Un- 
less we are genuinely concerned about 
the ways and means of maintaining con- 
tinuity in the process of government, at 
some dark moment in the future we may 
be faced with complete and utter break- 
down, our leaders gone, and our people 
panicked. Democracy then would dis- 
appear in the rubble. The greatest chal- 
lenge of our times is the preservation 
of democratic government and institu- 
tions amid the awful and demanding 
pressures of the atomic age. 

From a purely military standpoint, no 
doubt, the near-perfect defense would 
be the wholesale dispersion of industry 
and population, remaking the face of 
America on strategic defense lines with- 
out regard to the staggering economic 
costs involved or the devastating impact 
upon the lives and fortunes of its in- 
habitants. That is not the practical 
way, in fact, we would have to adopt the 
methods of dictatorship to attain this 
objective. For one thing is certain above 
all else; namely, that no foolproof de- 
fense can be devised against attack by 
the offensive weapons of our age. The 
most sensible thing we can do is to take 
vigorous defensive measures within the 
limits of our resources and our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

In stressing these limitations on de- 
fense, I do not for a moment imply that 
our case is hopeless; neither have I lost 
faith in the ultimate value of interna- 
tional organization for permanent peace. 

What I do wish to convey—and this is 
the thought behind my resolution—is 
that we cannot shut our eyes to hard and 
dangerous facts; we must take the real- 
istic measures for safeguarding the ma- 
chinery of democratic government in the 
event of attack, even as we bend every 
effort to rendering such attack unlikely. 
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Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day Mr. Paul J. Larsen became director 
of the Nation’s civil-defense program. 
In this connection, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include a letter 
written by Mr. Edward I. Farley, of New 
York, a former naval officer, to the edi- 
tor of the New York Times. Mr. Farley 
was at Pearl Harbor and was one of the 
very first Americans to fire a shot in 
World War II. An officer, he raced to 
an antiaircraft battery on his destroyer 
and fired at attacking Japanese bomb- 
ers. There are many unsung war heroes. 
Mr. Farley is one of them. 

The letter follows: 


Lack or Crivi DEFENSE—EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 
FOR DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY CON- 
SIDERED VITAL 


To the Eprrork OF THE NEw YorRK TIMES: 

There is a serlous—perhaps critical—gap 
in our national defense program. It is the 
absence of an adequate stand-by civil de- 
fense and internal security program. It is 
possible that a $7,000,000,000 military ex- 
penditure combined with an effective civil- 
defense plan could give us greater national 
security than we have now with an appro- 
priation twice that size. Tragically little is 
being done to organize our civilian resources 
to meet the crisis that would result from sur- 
prise attack by Russia. 

The Russians could deliver us, under the 
present circumstances of our civilian un- 
preparedness, a series of quick, paralyzing, 
and perhaps decisive body blows. They know 
that we are not prepared to meet such an 
attack and that it would be tremendously 
successful. This unnecessary exposure may 
not only someday induce Russian attack, 
but it aborts the security our national de- 
fense program is supposed to purchase. 

Without proper civil defense, surprise at- 
tack would critically impair our ability to 
mobilize in time to help our allies. With 
the United States neutralized for even a few 
months, Russia would gain and consolidate 
her military objectives in Europe and Asia, 
with enormously enhanced chances of suc- 
cess. Our ability or our failure to weather 
succesfully the initial shock of surprise at- 
tack may easily be a decisive factor in the 
next war. 

TIME FOR ORGANIZATION 


Then why do we not have an effective 
civil-defense program? It is apparently felt 
in Washington that Russia does not want 
war and that we are not now in danger. 
Therefore, it is also apparently reasoned, 
civil defense is not necessary. Yet it would 
probably take 3 years to organize a civli- 
defense program to meet the kind of attack 
that Russia is now capable of delivering. 

Many of our military leaders feel that civil 
defense is a civilian responsibility; many. of 
our political and civilian leaders feel that it 
is a military responsibility. Obviously, effec- 
tive civil defense must be the shared respon- 
sibility of our military and civilian authori- 
ties. The present administrative responsi- 
bility lies in the National Security Resources 
Board. This Board is responsible to the 
President, and for political reasons has long 
been without a chairman. The Board has 
only a small civil-defense staff and has not 


been able to adequately provide the civil- 
defense leadership nor to assume the respon- 
sibility in this matter that belongs to it. 

Failure to give civil defense the part it 
should have in the over-all defense program 
is clearly largely the President’s fault. He 
has ignored the one comprehensive study 
made on this subject, the so-called Hopley 
report prepared by a staff of experts under 
the late Russel J. Hopley, of the Office of 
Civil Defense Planning in the Secretary of 
Defense’s office in 1948. He also ignored 
Bernard M. Baruch's suggested stand-by 
civil and industrial mobilization plan. Mr. 
Truman's views on civil defense are probably 
based on the hope that our $14,000,000,000 
defense program will deter Russia from at- 
tacking us, and the view that civil defense 
does not make good political grist. 


FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 


A few States, such as California, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Maine, are taking meas- 
ures to provide civil-defense programs. 
However, an effective program requires that 
leadership originate and flow from Washing- 
ton because of the required uniformity, flex- 
ibility, and coordination. The actual imple- 
mentation and administration of the over-all 
specifications can and should be accom- 
plished by the individual States. 

The larger problem is how to awaken the 
President and the other responsible Wash- 
ington authorities to the fact that we are 
wide open, and inviting trouble. As we now 
go, we are certainly not fooling Russia. We 
must not take false refuge in our inflated 
military budget, atomic bomb, B-36, guided 
missile, and all. We must recognize in our 
thinking and planning that the civilian and 
his family, the factory and its workers—the 
Nation itself—are exposed to direct and furi- 
ous attack. Therefore, to deter Russia from 
war, to give us a better chance of winning if 
war should come, to get value received for 
every dollar spent on national defense— 
these things require without further delay 
an effective civil defense and internal-secu- 
rity program. It could be much later than 
any of us realize. 

Epwarp I, FaRLey. 

New York, January 5, 1950. 





Danger in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, a terrible 
danger to world peace is boiling and bub- 
bling in the Middle East. The Arab 
states, particularly Egypt, spurred on by 
serious misjudgments by the British Gov- 
ernment, devoted to humanity at home 
and to the exploitation of humanity 
abroad, are showing every sign of pre- 
paring to renew their war of annihilation 
against the Republic of Israel, while the 
cold war in Europe engages the attention 
of most Americans. 

Under leave, I am inserting in the 
REcorp, first, an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune dated February 28, 
1950, headed “Arms and the Middle 
East”; second, a letter addressed to me 
by Mr. Elihu D. Stone, national vice pres- 
ident, Zionist Organization of America; 
and third, a résumé of reports on the 
supply of arms by Great Britain to Arab 
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states. In another place will be found 
the full text of the memorandum referred 
to by Mr. Stone. 

I ask your particular attention, Mr, 
Speaker, to Mr. Stone’s assertion that, 
indirectly, the United States is supply- 
ing arms to the Arab states. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 28, 1950] 


ARMS AND THE NEAR EAST 


The latest Israeli request for permission 
for export of arms from the United States and 
Great Britain illuminates the stark fact that 
there is no peace in the Near East. Britain, 
under her old treaties, has resumed the ship- 
ment of weapons to the Arab states; the 
United States has lifted its embargo on such 
exports in accordance with the UN decision, 
and has licensed some sales to Israel. An 
arms race is on in the wake of the Palestine 
war. 

But as in all similar situations it is not 
the arms that constitute the real danger of 
war—rather it is the will to use them. 
Peace certainly would not be insured by con- 
tinuing British military aid to the Arabs, 
while the Israelis were debarred from ob- 
taining weapons from the west. It would 
not be forwarded if the United States and 
Great Britain were to enter into a competi- 
tion to see which nation could supply the 
greatest amount of arms to the contending 
parties. Even a new embargo by the wes- 
tern powers, although it might reduce some 
of the tension in the Palestine region, would 
not necessarily remove the fundamental 
threat. Both sides would seek other sources 
of supply, and if they found them in the 
Communist bloc of states the situation 
would be worsened all around. 

The real answer to the problem does not 
lie in any juggling of arms shipments but 
in the conclusion of peace treaties among 
the nations involved in the Palestine im- 
broglio. The present armistice must be re- 
placed by a genuine agreement which will 
permit the necessarily slow growth of mu- 
tual trust and cooperation. A workabie 
solution of the question of Jerusalem must 
be found, and the United Nations as a body, 
the United States and Great Britain as in- 
terested powers, must exert their influence 
to bring the parties to terms. 

The armistice agreements give a practical 
basis for a settlement; there have been sub- 
stantial advances toward resolving disputes 
over boundaries, the refugees, and the like. 
Both Israel and the Arab states have do- 
mestic problems which clamor for un- 
divided attention, and make heavy demands 


. upon all the resources of skill, energy, and 


wealth that are available. Neither side can 
hope to obtain more, in terms of national 
prosperity and stability, from war than it 
would achieve by peaceful methods; indeed, 
war promises only disaster. If peace, a real 
peace, were made the first objective on the 
agenda of Israel, the Arab states, the United 
States and Britain, the arms race would be 
relegated to a subsidiary importance, and 
would die away of inanition. 


AMERICAN ZIONIST COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1950. 
Hon. ArtHurR G. KLEIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. KLEIN: I beg to be allowed the 
privilege of soliciting the exercise of your 
kind offices with reference to a problem in 
which American Jewry is deeply concerned— 
a problem of maintaining peace in the Near 
East—on behalf of the American Zionist 
Council, which consists of all Zionist parties 
and groups. The council includes the Zion- 


ist Organization of America, the Hadassah, 
Women’s Zionist Organization of America, 








the Labor Zionist Organization of America, 
and the Mizrachi Organization of America 
(Orthodox). 

Through the United Jewish Appeal, of 
which the Honorable Henry J. Morgenthau, 
Jr., is general chairman, American citizens of 
the Jewish faith are contributing millions of 
dollars to the Jewish Agency in Israel for the 
work of immigration and rehabilitation of 
tens of thousands of homeless Jews from 
Europe, known as the DP’s, and from other 
countries. 

However, it is distressing to learn from 
authoritative and reliable sources that peace 
in that part of the world is being threatened 
py the unprecedented rearmament of the 
Arab nations, particularly Egypt and Iraq, 
and that the source of the supply of arms is 
Great Britain. 

I am enclosing herewith a memorandum 
which recites reliable facts relative to the 
Arab rearmament and the part played in it 
by England, as well as its accompanying 
threat of war based on authentic informa- 
tion coming from Official and semiofficial 
Arab sources. 

A study of the memorandum reveals war- 
like intentions of the neighboring Arab 
states against the State of Israel. They are 
energetically preparing themselves for what 
the Arab press describes as a second round. 
The tremendous military appropriations in 
thelr budgets conclusively establishes ex- 
travagant military preparations on the part 
of the Arabs for action, and that action is 
intended against Israel, a fact which the 
Arabs do not conceal. The volume and the 
kind of arms purchased by the Arabs from 
England and other European nations cannot 
be said by any stretch of the imagination to 
be merely for the purpose of maintaining 
internal domestic tranquillity. 

Our own country, the United States of 
America, is deeply concerned in the mainte- 
nance of peace throughout the world, includ- 
ing the Near East. It is recognized that 
peace is indivisible; an aggressive military 
act anywhere is a disturbance of the peace 
everywhere, 

The United States, under the Atlantic Pact, 
is supplying arms and ammunition to the 
western European nations, including Eng- 
land, which constitutes, in effect, a replace- 
ment of the arms shipped by England to the 
Arab nations. In fact, we have reason to 
believe that a part of the surplus of Ameri- 
can arms left in England is today in the 
possession of Egypt and other Arab states. 
Thus, in effect, the arms are being paid for 
by the American taxpayer and, indirectly, the 
United States is contributing toward the re- 
armament of the Arab nations. As a direct 
result, Israel is compelled to divert a large 
part of its financial resources for armaments 
in order to meet the terrible threat of war. 
Thus, an armament race between Israel and 
the Arab countries is in full swing. 

I sincerely hope that, consistent with your 
Official position, you will deem it proper to 


Honorable Dean Acheson, to the end that this 
terrible armament race of the Near East, 
which broods no good for mankind, shall be 


Stopped, and that you will be good enough 
to insert your statement to the Secretary of 
State in the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

Indeed, the Department of State is pos- 
Sessed of the appropriate means for the pur- 
pose of impressing England, and the other 
countries in western Europe, with the evil 
consequences of the delivering of arms to the 
Arab countries whose warlike designs against 


Israel are a matter of public record. 
If it is the policy of the Department of 
State, for reason of security resulting from 


the cold war, to rearm the countries of the 
Middle East, then certainly Israel should be 
included. Indeed, Israel may well be re- 
garded as a faithful and cooperative ally of 
the west. Surely, Israel is no less worthy 
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Oi confidence tnan its neighboring Arab 
countries, whose record in World War II is 
a rather dubious one. Israel is the bastion 
of democracy in the Near East. The estab- 
lishment of a balance of armaments between 
Israel and the neighboring Arab states would 
eliminate fear and restlessness, and help to 
bring about the execution of peace treaties 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors, as a 
substitution for the present armistice 
treaties. 

Perhaps you may be interested in a speech 
which Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN delivered 
on the subject of the rearmament of the 
Arab States, in the Senate, which appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 27, 
1950. You may also be interested to know 
that William Green, president of the AFL, 
and Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
recently visited the President of the United 
States, protesting against the rearmament of 
the Arabs and requesting that Israel be sup- 
plied with arms so that it be placed on a 
par with the Arab States, who are being sup- 
plied with arms by England. 

I respectfully suggest the advisability of 
making a statement on the floor of the House, 
in addition to the insertion of any communi- 
cation that you may deem proper to forward 
to the Secretary of State, in accordance with 
your judgment. 

We would be grateful to you if you will be 
kind enough to send us a copy of your com- 
munication to the Department of State. 

I would be glad to come to see you per- 
sonally if you find it necessary and if you 
let me hear from you. 

Please accept our deep appreciation for 
your kind cooperation. 

Respectfully, 
E.rnv D. STone, 
National Vice President, 
Zionist Organization of America, 


REPORTS ON SUPPLY OF ARMS BY GREAT BRITAIN 
To ARAB STATES 


1. On June 9, 1949, a United Press dis- 
patch stated that England had decided to 
lift the embargo on the supply of arms to 
the Arab countries. 

2. Manchester Guardian wrote on June 18, 
1949: “The decision of the British Govern- 
ment to renew her supply of arms to the 
Arab countries, while Lausanne talks are 
carried out, sounds like a threat.” 

8. Beirut broadcasting station (Lebanon) 
announced on September 4, 1949: “During 
the Palestinian War an arrangement had 
been made to purchase several warships. The 
embargo detained the sending of the ships. 
Now, the embargo being lifted, the ships are 
due in Egypt. One ship is harbored in Malta 
and is ready to leave for Egypt. Three 
other ships are still in British ports and will 
be leaving for Egypt soon.” 

4. Reuters quotes the Lebanese Defense 
Minister, Emir Arselan, as saying on Septem- 
ber 6, 1949, that Lebanon has recently re- 
ceived from England 5 to 10 training planes. 
Another shipment is expected by the end of 
the month. 

5. The Middle East broadcasting station 
announced on October 6, 1949: “The Syrian 
Government is contacting British aircraft 
manufacturers in order to buy airplanes from 
them. The Syrian Government also intends 
to send to England Syrian pilots to learn to 
pilot the jet airplanes.” 

6. El Misri (Cairo newspaper) correspond- 
ent in London wrote on October 17, 1949: 
“A British source indicates the arms pur- 
chase of Egypt in Britain to be worth the 
sum of £15,000,000.” 

7. The Daily Telegraph on October 27, 1949, 
said: “It was announced here today that the 
Egyptian Government has approved the pur- 
chase from Britain of 61 military aircraft. 
This total is stated to comprise 40 Spitfire 
models, 9 Halifaxes, and 12 DH-113 night 
fighters which were regarded here as a new 
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type and hardly considered yet in the pro- 
duction stage. Egypt has a military mission 
at present in Britain. Spitfires are already 
in extensive use in the Egyptian Air Force 
which is cooperating today with the RAF in 
a major exercise for the defense of the Suez 
Canal. The prospective purchases from 
Britain are part of a plan approved in May 
to spend about £53,000,000 sterling on mili- 
tary equipment, including an armored divi- 
sion and an auxiliary air force. The Egyp- 
tian Government’s intention to establish a 
factory in Egypt for the manufacture of 
‘fighter or Spitfire’ planes and the agreement 
for this having been reached with a foreign 
government were announced in the senate 
here in July by the Minister of War and Ma- 
rine Haydar Pasha. The proportion of the 
cost of the aircraft from Britain that may 
be assigned against Egypt's sterling balances 
is not mentioned.” 

8. The New York Times correspondent in 
London wrote on November 15, 1949: “The 
Egyptian Delegate in England has ordered a 
big order of jet planes of the latest types. 
The aircraft will be purchased from the 
DeHaviland Co. with the agreement of the 
British Government.” 








Retirement of Timothy W. Regan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in recent years about the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. So 
often we label a young lad delinquent 
becuuse he gives the normal response to 
an abnormal situation. Then he is 
thrown into a reformatory which is prob- 
ably the most abnormal of all abnormal 
situations in the world and, while there, 
he learns to perfect his technique of 
giving natural responses to abnormal 
conditions. Then we wonder why it is so 
difficult for him to readjust himself to a 
new and different society after his re- 
lease. 

What needs to undergo reforming is 
not the boy, but the social, spiritual, and 
physical environment in which he finds 
himself. In my opinion, it is the parents 
who oftentimes need reforming. 

On March 1, in my home town of Buf- 
falo, Timothy W. Regan retired as deputy 
director of the City Court Division of 
the Erie County Probation Department. 

He has been one of Buffalo’s outstand- 
ing citizens and has rendered almost 40 
years of service to his community and 
his country. He was among the first in 
Buffalo to realize that the best and 
cheapest way to cure juvenile delin- 
quency is not to let it happen. He knew 
that by providing a wide variety of proper 
group experiences in wholesome circum- 
stances and under proper supervision 
much of the so-called “juvenile delin- 
quency” could be prevented. He was a 
pioneer in establishing youth organiza- 
tions to provide wholesome recreation 
for the youth of our town. 

He knew that the cure for juvenile 
delinquency lay in individual diagnosis 
and treatment, and in the thousands of 
cases that passed through his hands in 
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his everyday work he used that indi- 
vidual approach, and found it highly suc- 
cessful. He knew that unless properly 
handled, a boy’s natural reactions may 
be the forerunner of a serious behavior 
pattern. 

It has been a real pleasure and privi- 
lege to have known and been associated 
with Timothy Regan, and I hope that, 
even though age has forced him to retire 
from active duty, he will be kept on an 
advisory basis because his knowledge and 
experience would indeed be a great loss 
to our community. 

I want to take thjs opportunity to ex- 
tend to him my heartiest congratulations 
on his seventieth birthday and my very 
best wishes for his continued success and 
good health. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am herewith including an article from 
the Buffalo Courier-Express in this con- 
nection: 


REGAN RETIRING MarcH 1 From PROBATION 
PosT—CouUNSELOR oF 150,000 IN 36-YEaR 
CAREER 


(By Wes Johns) 


A man who has counseled an estimated 
150,000 persons in their hour of need during 
the last 36 years will retire March 1 from 
public life. 

He is Timothy W. Regan, deputy director 
of the City Court Division of the Erie County 
Probation Department, Who reached his 
seventieth birthday February 12. Regan’s 
long experience as a humanitarian and pro- 
bation officer has earned him the title of 
“Buffalo’s trouble shooter.” 

Casting a retrospective eye over the past 
during an interview yesterday, the veteran 
probation chief drew a comparison between 
the problems facing youth today and 3 dec- 
ades ago. He also cited what he believed to 
be the four most important factors con- 
tributing to crime among the younger ele- 
ment today. 


INFLUENCES TO CRIME 

There, he asserted, are: 

1. Environment: America has undergone 
great changes in 50 years, in many cases for 
the worse. Careless fathers and mothers 
who allow their children to roam the streets 
at night, broken homes and overindulgent 
parents contribute to crime. 

2. Bad companions: This is an outside 
the home influence which may contribute to 
crime. Under bad companions may be listed 
both persons and books. 

8. Neglect of religion: This may be followed 
by a total disregard for other sacred things 
and for the law. I have found the boy or 
girl who observes God’s law is seldom 
charged with disobeying man-made law. 

4. A general indifference by the commu- 
nity to the welfare of young persons: Mem- 
bers of the community will sit by and see 
questionable resorts spring up and not ques- 
tion them. Failure to wipe out vicious en- 
tertainment and failure to provide proper 
recreational facilities. We might better 
spend $5,000 for a playground than many 
times that sum for reform institutions. 


NO CHANGE IN PREVENTIVES 


In drawing a comparison between crime 
today and 36 years ago, Regan observed that 
most law breakers three decades ago were 
full-grown men of 21 and over. 

Now conditions have changed so that it 
is not uncommon to see youths from 16 to 
22 years old involved in felonies and serious 
crimes. While the age has lowered, there 
has been no change in the main preventive 
feature in crime. 

“Proper parental supervision is the arch 
of youthful character for which no substi- 
tute has ever been found,” Regan observed. 


Boys and girls today, however, are pretty 
much the same as several decades ago, Regan 
believes. 

During retirement, Regan plans to live an 
active life, in which fishing, walking, gar- 
dening and travel will be the principal in- 
gredients. 

“T’ll see America first, then Europe,” he 
said. 

One of the city’s wittiest and most polished 
speakers, Regan also will continue to make 
platform appearances. 


INTERESTED IN SPORTS 


Regan also expects to continues his inter- 
est in sports, which began when he pulled 
an oar on the 1914 West Side Rowing Club 
crew. 

Regan was appointed probation officer No- 
vember 14, 1913. By the unanimous choice of 
ten city court judges, he was made deputy 
chief probation officer December 20, 1927. 
He was appointed chief probation officer on 
the death of his predecessor, William E. 
Wiley, March 9, 1928. 

Regan was the first Italian-speaking pro- 
bation officer appointed here, and for 15 
years he worked with the Italian people cf 
the city. 

Regan instituted many reforms including 
a prevention clinic. This has now become 
a fixed feature and the clinic, largely through 
Regan’s effort, has been a means of saving 
many young folks from crime. It has also 
been the means of settling family disputes 
and keeping homes intact. 

Regan has always emphasized that un- 
clean literature has been a great factor jn 
wrongdoing by young persons. 


SERVES MANY ASSOCIATIONS 


In 1944, Regan was voted a frontiersman 
by the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. He 
has also been an honorary citizen of Boys 
Town for more than 20 years, also a sponsor 
of the Catholic Youth Organization of the 
Buffalo diocese, and a member of the Buf- 
falo Boy Scout Council and Advancement 
Committee and his parish committee of the 
Nativity, Albany and Herkimer. 

During the time Regan has been the head 
of the City Court Probation Division, ap- 
proximately 97,000 persons have passed 
through his department, and $10,000,000 nas 
been collected in fines, restitution and non- 
support. 





The Medical Treatment Supplied by the 
Veterans’ Administration for Veterans 
of the Seventh Congressional District of 
Alabama 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in these 
remarks, I desire to discuss the medical, 
dental, and hospital services presently 
being furnished to Alabama veterans by 
the Veterans’ Administration. My em- 
phasis will be on these services as they 
relate to veterans living in Blount, Cull- 
man, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, Marion, 
Pickens, Walker, and Winston Counties 
which make up the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Alabama, which I have 
the honor to represent here. 

VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


There are presently three veterans’ 
hospitals in Alabama, located at Tusca- 
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loosa, Montgomery, and Tuskegee. A 
fourth Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital is under construction at Birming- 


ham. 

The hospital at Tuscaloosa, Ala., is 
primarily for neuropsychiatric cases but 
has an allotment of beds for general 
medical cases. 

The hospital at Montgomery is for 
general medical cases only, but will in 
real emergencies accept other types of 
cases. 

The hospital at Tuskegee, Ala., ts 
maintained altogether for colored’ vet- 
erans. It accepts general medical cases 
and neuropsychiatric ccses as well. 

APPLICATIONS FOR HOSPITALIZATION 
A. ROUTINE CASES 


In a routine case—where an emer- 
gency does not exist—an application for 
hospitalization should be sent to the re- 
gional office, of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration at Montgomery, Ala. There, the 
eligibility of the applicant for hospital- 
ization will be determined, and his ap- 
plication sent to the proper one of the 
three hospitals. When a bed is available 
the hospital notifies the veteran to re- 
port. 

B. EMERGENCY CASES 

In an emergency case the veteran or 
his representative should telephone the 
hospital nearest to him. This may be 
done by the veteran himself, by his doc- 
tor, or by a service organization repre- 
sentative such as the representative of 
the State Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, the American Red Cross, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, 
the AMVETS, and others. If possible, it 
is highly desirable that a doctor call the 
hospital so that he may professionally 
explain to the admitting officer of the 
hospital the nature of the emergency 
condition of the veteran. 

OUT-PATIENT MEDICAL TREATMENT FOR 
VETERANS 


The Veterans’ Administration may au- 
thorize out-patient treatment for a vet- 
eran if: 

First. The veteran has a condition 
which carries a service-connected rating. 
This condition does not have to be one 
that the veteran necessarily receives 
compensation for. The condition must 
be service-connected, but it may be a 
condition that has been rated as not dis- 
abling to a compensable degree. 

Second. The veteran has a condition 
which may tend to aggravate a service- 
connected condition. 

Third. The veteran is enrolled in 
training under the provisions of Public 
Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, and 
has a condition that would cause his 
training to be interrupted. 


APPLICATIONS FOR OUT-PATIENT MEDICAL 
TREATMENT 


The Veterans’ Administration through 
its Montgomery, Ala., regional office, 
maintains suboffices at Decatur, Birm- 
ingham, and Montgomery. Veterans de- 
siring out-patient treatment should 
contac: the chief medical officer of the 
office serving his area. If the veteran 
lives in Franklin or Cullman Counties he 
would contact the Decatur, Ala., office. 
If he lives in Pickens County, he would 

















contact the Montgomery, Ala., office. If 
he lives in Marion, Walker, Winston, 
Blount, Fayette, or Lamar Counties he 
would contact the Birmingham office. 
WHO GIVES OUT-PATIENT MEDICAL OR DENTAL 
TREATMENT 


When a veteran has been approved for 
out-patient treatment he will be treated 
by either: 

First. One of the subregional offices at 
Decatur, Birmingham, or Montgomery, 
each of which has medical and adminis- 
trative personnel with which to handle 
out-patient treatments. 

Second. Fee-basis doctors or dentists. 
Any doctor or dentist licensed to prac- 
tice in Alabama may get his or her name 
on the approved list of fee-basis doctors 
and dentists by making application to 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Third. Other doctors. If the veteran 
who is approved for out-patient treat- 
ment prefers that his treatment be given 
him by his family or home-town physi- 
cian or dentist, he should make such re- 
quest to the chief medical officer of the 
subregional Veterans’ Administration 
ofice—at Decatur; Birmingham, or 
Montgomery—serving his area. 

Iam inserting as a part of my remarks 
a list of the fee-basis physicians and 
dentists living in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Alabama who have 
heretofore made application and been 
appointed as fee-basis physicians and 
dentists of the Veterans’ Administration: 

FEE-BASIS PHYSICIANS 

Blount County: Dr. Vernon E. Whitehead, 
Blountsville, Ala.; Dr. J. S. Wittemeir, Cleve- 
land, Ala.; Dr. M. Denton, Oneonta, Ala. 

Cullman County: Dr. E. B. Barnes, Dr. 
Thomas D. Beatty, Dr. J. C. Chambliss, Dr. 
R. B. Dodson, Dr. C. E. Herrin, Dr. V. P. 
Hughes, Dr. Frank C. Stitt, Dr. Roy W. Wil- 
liams, Dr. Robert F. Williford, all located in 
Cullman, Ala.; Dr. George T. Rowe, Hance- 
ville, Ala. 

Fayette County: Dr. B. W. McNease, Dr. 
J. Banks Robertson, Fayette, Ala.; Dr. J. D. 
Scrivner, Berry, Ala. 

Franklin County: Dr. J. D. Burns, Dr. 
larence D. Prichard, Dr. J. S. Snoddy, Dr. 
Wm. H. Spruell, Dr. W. E. Wilson, ali in 
Russellville, Ala.; Dr. Zadoc L. Weatherford, 
Red Bay, Ala. 

Lamar County: Dr. Charles A. Davis, Ken- 
nedy, Ala; Dr. John M. Robert, Vernon, 
Ala. 

Marion County: Dr: J. O. Brooks, Hamil- 
ton, Ala.; Dr. Robert L. Hill, Dr. M. C. Hollis, 
Winfield, Ala.; Dr. M. S. White, Hamilton, 
Ala. 

Pickens County: Dr. V. L. Ashcraft, Re- 
form, Ala.; Dr. Lewis C. Davis, Gordo, Ala.; 
Dr. Hugh W. Hill, Carrollton, Ala.; Dr. 
Robert K. Wilson, Aliceville, Ala. 

Walker County: Dr. James Andrew, Cor- 
dova, Ala.; Dr. Frank Blanton, Saragossa, 
Ala.; Dr. J. C, Gladney, Jasper, Ala.; Dr, 
Clarke E. Ginther, Gorgas, Ala.; Dr. A. C., 
Jackson, Jasper, Ala.; Dr. Bruce Johnson, Flat 
Creek, Ala.; Dr. Giles W. Jones, Parrish, 
Ala.; Dr. Giles W. Jones, Goodsprings, Ala.; 
Dr. Gaines W. Keith, Carbon Hill, Ala.; Dr. 
Karl E. Maneval, Parrish, Ala.;; Dr. T. J. 
Payne, Jr., Jasper, Ala.; Dr. H. J. Sankey, 


Nauvoo, Ala.; Dr. John T. Simmons, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Snoddy, Dr. J. K. Taggert, Dr. L. M. 
Walker, Jasper, Ala.; Dr. H. S. Watkins, 
Oakman, Ala. 


Winston County: Dr. Robert F. Blake, Dr. 


W. M. Godsey, Dr. R. Lee Hill, Dr. W. E. 
Howell, Dr. Hobson Manasco, Dr. Charles A. 
Olivet, Dr, William K. Wilson, all in Haley- 
Ville, Ala, 
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FEE BASIS DENTISTS 


Blount County: Dr. John P. Brittain, Dr. 
Robert E. Brittain, Oneonta, Ala. 

Cullman County: Dr. George W. Bledsoe, 
Dr. Leroy C. Bledsoe, Dr. Sidney H. Morrow, 
Dr. Elmer G. Plunkett, all in Cullman, Ala. 

Fayette County: Dr. Horace E. Berry, Fay- 
ette, Ala. 

Franklin County: Dr. Julius Y. Blake, Dr. 
Thomas 8. Jones, Jr., Dr. Alonzo L. Owens, 


_ all in Russellville, Ala, 


Lamar County: Dr. John L. Davis, Sulli- 
gent, Ala. 

Marion County: Dr. Franklin M. Shirey, 
Winfield, Ala.; Dr. Henry H. Sizemore, Guin, 
Ala. 

Pickens County: Dr. Lon Alex.nder, Gordo, 
Ala.; Dr. William H. Comerford, Reform, Ala.; 
Dr. James V. Sullivan, Aliceville, Ala. 

Walker County: Dr. Doyce G. Briscoe, Dr. 
Dan M. Christopher, Dr. Malvern B. Cooper, 
Dr. Thomas D. Rice, Dr. Orland L. Rice, all in 
Jasper, Ala.; Dr. Samuel E. Knox, Carbon Hill, 
Ala. 

Winston County: Dr. W. Stewart Brock, 
Dr. Fred Robinson, Dr. John W. Robinson, 
all in Haleyville, Ala. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR RATING PURPOSES 


All examinations for rating purposes 
are conducted either at a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration office, by a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration physician, or by doctors selected 
by the Veterans’ Administration from 
the approved fee-basis list. The veteran 
is not allowed to select the doctor who 
examines him for rating purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I insert at this point a letter from Hon. 
Harley A. Smith, manager, the Veterans’ 
Administration Regional Office, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., which deals exclusively with 
the subject matter of these remarks: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 


REGIONAL OFFICE, 
Montgomery, Ala., January 26, 1950. 
Hon. Cart ELLIOTT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ettiott: I have delayed a few 
days in replying to your letter of January 18, 
but believe that I now have the information 
that you want. 

In this letter I shall explain first the set-up 
for handling out-patient treatment and ex- 
amination, and in the second portion a few 
comments about the VA hospital set-up 
within the State. Under both sections of the 
letter I shall refer principally to your con- 
gressional district, but will also give you a 
picture of the organization for the entire 
State. 

I am sending along with this letter a map 
that shows the location of the Montgomery 
regional office and three VA offices under the 
jurisdiction of this office. In each of these 
VA offic s we have a chief medical officer and 
other professional and administrative per- 
sonnel to handle out-patient treatment and 
examinations for rating purposes and exami- 
nations to determine the need for hospital- 
ization. The footnotes on this map explain 
the routing of requests for emergency medi- 
cal treatment, as well as requests for hos- 
pitalization. I note that your congressional 
district falls into three different areas as far 
as out-patient medical service is concerned. 
The chief medical officers located at Decatur, 
Birmingham, and Montgomery will give 
prompt attention to requests received from 
any areas of the State. For purposes of ad- 
ministration and control, however, it is de- 
sirable to contact the chief medical officer 
serving counties within each subarea. For 
example, veterans living in Franklin and 
Cullman Counties will contact the Decatur 
Office; those in Pickens County, the Mont- 
gomery office, and the remainder of the coun- 
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ties in your area will contact the Birmingham 
office. 

It might be well to point out in this letter 
that out-patient treatment can be authorized 
only under certain circumstances. These 
circumstances are as follows: 

(a) Treatment of any condition which car- 
ries a service-connected rating—whether it 
be a compensable rating or not. 

(b) Any condition that may tend to ag- 
gravate a service-connected condition. 

(c) For veterans who are enrolled in train- 
ing under the provisions of Public Law 16, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, treatment may be 
authorized for any condition that would 
cause the veteran’s training to be inter- 
rupted. 

The coverage for handling out-patient 
treatment includes fee-basis and home-town 
doctors as well as VA medical offices located 
on the map. I shall explain briefly the set- 
up on fee-basis doctors and treatment by 
hometown doctors who are not on the ap- 
proved list of fee-basis physicians. 

(a) Fee-basis doctors: Any doctor or den- 
tist who is licensed to practice in the State 
of Alabama is approved as far as the VA 
is concerned. To be on the approved list of 
fee-basis doctors and dentists, however, it is 
necessary that the doctors make application 
to the VA and be appointed as a fee-basis 
doctor. I am sending along with this let- 
ter a list of fee-basis doctors and dentists lo- 
cated in your congressional district. This 
list contains only the names of doctors who 
have made application and been appointed 
on a fee-basis. 

(b) Other doctors: Doctors other than 
those listed on the fee-basis list may render 
out-patient treatment on request of the vet- 
eran concerned. If a veteran is eligible for 
treatment he may indicate to the VA that he 
desires the treatments to be rendered by his 
family or hometown physician. These re- 
quests should be made to the chief medical 
Officers of the respective VA offices. The 
chief medical officer will then authorize 
treatments to be rendered. 

In your letter you did not refer to medical 
examinations for rating purposes, but I would 
like to point out that a veteran may not 
select the doctor to perform this type medi- 
cal examination. All examinations for rating 
purposes are conducted either at a VA of- 
fice, by a VA physician, or by doctors selected 
from the approved fee-basis list. 

With regard to the hospital set-up, there 
are three VA hospitals in the State. They 
are located at Tuscaloosa, Montgomery, and 
Tuskegee. The hospital at Tuscaloosa is 
primarily for NP cases, but has a certain al- 
lotment of beds for general medical cases. 
The Montgomery hospital is for general medi- 
cal cases only, except, in real emergencies, 
other types of cases will be accepted. The 
hospital at Tuskegee is entirely for colored 
veterans—both general medical and NP-type 
cases. 

Applications for hospitalization in routine 
cases where an emergency does not exist, 
should be sent to the VA regional office in 
Montgomery. At the regional office eligibility 
is determined and the application routed to 
the appropriate hospital. When a bed is 
available, the hospital then advises the vet- 
eran to report. In cases where an emergency 
medical condition exists, the nearest VA 
hospital should be contacted. The veteran 
himself, local doctors, or service organiza- 
tion representatives may call the hospital. 
It is more desirable, however, that a doctor 
call so that the nature of the emergency 
condition can be professionally described to 
the admitting officer at the hospital. 

It is a pleasure to pass this information 
along to you. If I have failed to mention 
anything in this letter that you had in mind, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaRLey A. SMITH, 
Manager. 
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Revision of the Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rscorp, I 
include the following statement made 
by me before the House Ways and Means 
Committee: ; 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means to urge favorable consider- 
ation of the proposal that certain wartime 
excise taxes should be completely removed 
or drastically reduced. 

The excise taxes on such articles as ladies’ 
handbags, luggage, cosmetics, baby oll, elec- 
tric light blubs, electric and gas cooking ap- 
pliances and water heaters, photographic 
equipment, furs, jewelry, and on such serv- 
ices as local and long distance telephone 
calls, telegrams, passenger travel, freight 
shipments and movie admission tickets were 
imposed as a wartime emergency measure to 
raise revenue and discourage sales to civil- 
fans of scarce articles and the civilian use 
of over-burdened public services, such as 
telephones, telegraph and railroads. It was 
not the intent of Congress at the time these 
war taxes were imposed that.they be made 
permanent taxes on the American people. 
They were special emergency taxes for these 
two special purposes. 

Section 1650 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(war tax rates of certain miscellaneous 
taxes) would have expired 6 months after 
the date of the termination of hostilities 
of the war. 

I think it should be mentioned that our 
people would not now be burdened with these 
taxes had it not been for the action of the 
Eightieth Congress which passed H. R. 1030, 
a bill to continue in effect certain war excise 
tax rates. This bill passed the House of 
Representatives on January 29, 1947, as is 
recorded on page 727 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date. 

H. R. 1030, passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress, amended section 1650 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, relating to war-tax rates 
of certain miscellaneous taxes, by striking 
out the provision that such taxes would 
expire 6 months after the date of termina- 
tion of hostilities, thus continuing these 
taxes indefinitely. 

Likewise, H. R. 1030 amended section 1654, 
the retail tax on luggage, etc., and section 
1659, relating to the tax on billiard and 
pool tables and bowling alleys. This bill 
also amended section 3469 of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the tax on trans- 
portation of persons). 

Because of the action of the Eightieth 
Congress in continuing these wartime ex- 
cise taxes on a permanent basis, it is nec- 
essary that we take action at this time to 
repeal them. They bear most heavily on that 
portion of our population least able to pay 
heavy taxes. These taxes have an adverse 
effect on retail business. They discourage 
sales of many important commodities and 
are imposed on many items that are neces- 
sities, not luxuries. I should like to point 
out the great injustice of levying a 20-per- 
cent tax on electric-light bulbs, on hkaby 
oil, and on movie tickets, to mention only 
three of the many unjust taxes that were 
continued by the Eightieth Congress. 

There is another phase of this tax prob- 
lem that I would like to discuss briefly— 
the tex on charity funds of fraternal or- 
ders. If ycu will pardon a personal refer- 
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ence, the Elks Lodge, of which I am a mem- 
ber, each year holds a charity ball to raise 
funds solely for the purpose of relieving dis- 
tress and furnishing Christmas baskets to 
some of the less fortunate families of the 
community. I believe the present tax on 
charity funds is not in the public interest 
and should be repealed. I strongly urge 
your committee to relieve fraternal orders 
from this unjust burden of taxation. 


In conclusion, I want to tell you that I. 


shall support this committee’s efforts in car- 
rying out the President’s recommendations 
and suggestions concerning the elimination 
of the tax loopholes which now permit some 
groups to escape their fair share of taxa- 
tion. I fully agree with the President’s 
statement that “The continued escape of 
privileged groups from taxation violates the 
fundamental democratic principle of fair 
treatment for all, and undermines public 
confidence in the tax system.” 

I hope you will succeed in your endeavor 
to plug all these loopholes. 





Protect Those Jobs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending legislation before both Houses 
of the Congress which, if enacted into 
law, would continue to have the alarm- 
ing effect that is stressed in an editorial 
from the Bridgeport, Conn., Post of Feb- 
ruary 28. I am one of those who is 
completely in accord with the provision 
of necessary protection to the industrial 
workers of Connecticut and New England 
whose jobs might be jeopardized because 
of the fact that our money sent abroad 
put into manufacture of products like 
those produced in our great Northeast 
could be sold in the United States at a 
much lesser price. This lesser price 
would be possible because the goods could 
be manufactured at a greatly reduced 
cost and imported into our markets with 
little limitation on the volume since our 
reciprocal trade agreements include no 
peril clauses; devalued currency in the 
foreign countries further lessens the cost 
of production as compared with our costs 
of manufacture. 

Under leave to extend my remarks to 
include this editorial, I also take this 
opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to commend 
the Senator from Massachusetts for his 
stand in this matter, and I trust that he 
and many others will continue to be on 
the alert for statements of administrators 
and proponents of legislation in which 
they reveal the actual intent of the pro- 
posals which, unchallenged, would be the 
authorized purpose of appropriations 
when they became approved acts, and, 
as such, a detriment to jobs that presently 
have some semblance of security. The 
editorial follows: 

Protect THOSE Joss 

Workers in New England factories have 
some cause to be grateful, we think, to Sen- 
ator Casot Lopcge, of Massachusetts—brother 
of Congressman JOHN Davis Lopez, of Fair- 
field County—for the prompt and decisive 
manner in which he challenged the state- 





ment of ECA Director Hoffman that we must 
import floods of European-manufactured ar. 
ticles into this country to enable the na. 
tions of Europe to repay us some of the mil. 
lions which we are pouring across the At- 
lantic. 

Senator Lopce pointed out at once that this 
meant a sharp loss of jobs in our own coun- 
try. If the European articles to be imported 
are similar to the ones which we make our. 
selves, their importation means an equal 
decline in the sale of American-made goods 
with a consequent loss of jobs in American 
factories. We all know what has happened 
already to the watch industry of Waltham, 
Mass., because of the flood of Swiss watches 
pouring into this country. 

Instead of being refuted, Senator Lonar’s 
charge was practically admitted by those on 
the other side of the debate when they sug- 
gested that the situation might be met by 
special provision for unemployment insur- 
ance on jobs lost because of imports and also 
for a Government plan to retrain the jobless 
for other lines of work. The Senator from 
Massachusetts at once retorted that our 
workers want jobs not doles. 

As for retraining them now, why should 
they alone be forced to bear this dislocation? 
For that matter, why should the cost of fi- 
nancing Europe be borne, indirectly through 
loss of jobs and busihess, by one section of 
the United €tates—the industrial section? 
Perhaps the agricultural South and West are 
not particularly concerned, but they ought 
to be. A loss of purchasing power in New 
England would mean a loss of the market for 
other American products from other sec- 
tions of the country. 

It is encouraging to note from the tone of 
the debate which followed Senator Lopcr's 
declaration, that his point sank home. Mem- 
bers of Congress as a group are not ready 
to sacrifice employment here for the sake of 
carrying out these world-wide schemes which 
always seem to begin by robbing American 
taxpayers, to pour their money all over the 
globe. 





A Rational Approach to a Difficult Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting in* the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD a communication I have received 
from Mr. Raymond M. Hilliard, chair- 
man of the mayor’s advisory committee 
on Puerto Rican affairs in New York City. 
I include the covering letter to me only to 
make clear the main part of the com- 
munication, which is a copy of a letter 
addressed to Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin by Mr. Hilliard. To save space, I 
am omitting the list of members of the 
mayor’s committee, except that I wish to 
mention that Mr. Manuel Cabranes, 
Director of the New York Office of Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico Department of 
Labor, Employment and Migration 
Bureau, 1881 Broadway, is vice chair- 
man; the membership is widely repre- 
sentative of New York’s responsible pub- 
lic leaders. 

To those of us who believe in an open 
door immigration policy, it is profoundly 
disturbing to be forced to advocate any 
kind of restrictions; and I present this 














communication to the House as an 
example of a rational approach, devoid 
of hysteria and emotion, toward a most 
dificult problem of readjustment of un- 
derprivileged Amer.can citizens. 
City oF NEw York, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, 
New York, N. Y., February 23, 1950. 
The Honorable ARTHUR G. KLEIN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN KLEIN: The under- 
signed Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs 
was appointed by Mayor William O’Dwyer to 
advise him on all matters affecting the inte- 
gration of Puerto Rican immigrants in New 
York City. 

In matters requiring Federal legislative or 
administrative consideration, it is our in- 


tention to :nform you, from time to time, of 
the findings and recommendations of this 
committee. A list of the membership of the 
committee is enclosed for your information. 

At the present time we wish to call your 
attention to the enclosed letter to Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. In this letter we 
have set forth a strong representation to the 
Secretary on the Department of Labor’s poli- 
cies for the admission of migrant agricultural 
workers from foreign countries. 

We are especially concerned that the De- 
partment’s policies shall be modified to ex- 
clude workers from the British West Indies, 
unless it can be definitely established that 
no American citizens are available for this 
kind of employment. 

We hope that you will agree with us on this 
matter which so vitally affects the interests 
of the people of New York City and Puerto 
Rico and that you will take appropriate ac- 
tion to support our position on it. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND M. HILLiaRp, 

Chairman, Mayor’s Advisory Committee 

on Puerto Rican Affairs in New York 
City. 
City oF New York, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, 
New York, N. Y., February 15, 1950. 
The Honorable Maurice J. Tosin, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean SECRETARY TosIN: The undersigned 
committee has been appointed by Honorable 
William O’Dwyer, mayor of the city of New 
York, to look into the problems of the city 
occasioned by the concentration of Puerto 
Rican migrants, past and prospective. 

In connection with our work, we have 
learned that large numbers of British sub- 
jects from the British West Indies have been 
admitted to this country for the past several 
years to perform seasonal agricultural work. 
Among the unemployed in New York are 
many Puerto Ricans and probably others 
who have had prior agricultural experience 
and who are readily available for the work 
performed by these British subjects. In ad- 
dition, we are advised that unemployed agri- 
cultural workers in Puerto Rico are also 
available for this work. Aside from consti- 
tuting a constant drain on Puerto Rico’s 
economy, these unemployed United States 
citizens are the prospective migrants most 
of whom, if they decide to migrate, will settle 
in New York City. 

The city of New York is not in any way 
attempting to discourage the free migration 
of American citizens, Those who desire to 
Come will be welcome, as were their prede- 
cessors. But it is senseless to foster such mi- 


gration by perpetuating a continued state of 


unemployment in Puerto Rico. This unem- 
ployment results from affording to foreign 
workers work which could be performed by 
capable and willing Americans. 


We understand that you, as Secretary of 
tr, have the ultimate determination of 


ador 


Whether foreign workers are permitted to 
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enter the country. You have publicly stated 
your position to be: 

“The labor requirements of the agricul- 
tural industry are of such complex nature 
that it is not possible at this time to end our 
present arrangements for the use of foreign 
agricultural workers. This is not possible 
because it is necessary, as a part of our na- 
tional economy, to have the necessary man- 
power available where and when it is needed 
to handle agricultural products.” 

Insofar as the above statement applies to 
Mexican and Canadian citizens, there may 
be special governing considerations.. We 
strenuously urge that you reconsider your 
position concerning the British West Indians 
and, until it is affirmatively established that 
American citizens are unavailable in suffi- 
cient numbers to do the work required, we 
urge that British subjects be excluded. 

The fact that 90 percent of migrating 
Puerto Ricans locate in the city of New 
York compels our interest in this matter. 

We are communicating our point of view 
to all New York City Congressmen. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND M. HILLIARD, 
Chairman, Mayor’s Advisory Committee 
on Puerto Rican Affairs in New York City. 





Operators Used Taft-Hartley Club To 
Prolong Coal Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include herewith an editorial by Hon. 
James O. Monroe, which appeared in the 
Collinsville (Ill.) Herald, of which he is 
the publisher, on February 10, 1950: 


HuNGER May Force THE MINERS BACK TO 
Work, But THE TArT-HARTLEY LAw WILL 
NEvER Do Ir 


For the first time in the history of the in- 
famous Taft-Hartley law, a show-down on its 
power to compel men to work against their 
will is near—and it will fail. 

On Monday, after months of unsuccessful 
negotiations with coal mine operators for a 
new contract embodying new demands, more 
than 400,000 soft coal miners of the United 
Mine Workers quit work, saying they would 
not return until a new contract was signed. 
Hunger may force them back to the pits, but 
the Taft-Hartley law never will do it. 

President Truman reluctantly invoked the 
hated law Monday by appointing a board of 
inquiry, which is to report back to him 
within a week. The report may afford the 
basis for the President to ask a court in- 
junction as provided in the Taft-Hartley law. 
The law was invoked against the miners 
nearly two years ago, and Federal Judge 
Goldsborough fined both the union and its 
president, John L. Lewis, heavily. Lewis 
ordered the men back to work, and they com- 
plied with the order. I predict that Lewis 
will not again order the men to return to 
work, and should he do so, I predict they will 
not heed the order. The die, I repeat, is cast 
for a show-down as to the force of the law, 
and the miners, I am convinced, will not 
heed it so long as there is a crumb of bread 
in the cupboard. 

While Lewis can be fined, or jailed, and 
while the union treasury can be stripped bare 
under a Federal court order, there is no pen- 
alty in the law for the men who refuse to 
respect either the order of the court or the 
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order of the union officials. Therein lies its 
fatal weakness. The law, as I have said be- 
fore, amounts only to intimidation, not 
to coercion. Congressmen who framed the 
law, being more bent on breaking the unions 
than in the public welfare, had not the cour- 
age to put penalties upon the men who dig 
the coal, and even if they had imposed pen- 
alties, no coal would have been mined. Coal 
miners are rugged, and, while they might 
endure prison, they will not be slaves. 

I discussed this eventuality in some de- 
tail—and prophetically—in the statement I 
made to the House Labor Committee in 
Washington last March. 

“I do not want to be taken as an inciter 
to strikes or to defiance of the Government,” 
I told the committee, “but I predict that 
under the present law there will be strikes 
where the men will not follow the orders of 
the officials who give them under court 
injunction.” 

“And,” I added, “I suggest to you that in 
such event you will have left the Nation 
helpless.” 

A few minutes previously, I had said to the 
committee: 

“The practical question, it seems to me, is 
whether or not members of a union are under 
any responsibility to, and therefore will re- 
spect, the orders of the union, particularly 
when the union orders are in contravention 
of the union’s policy and are, moreover, de- 
livered under duress of a court order. 
Neither the union laws, nor the statute, nor 
the court order suggests any such eventual- 
ity. So far as I can discern any inhibition 
in the law, the men can strike as quickly and 
as long as they please. And no matter how 
crippling a court order may be to the union, 
nothing is achieved for industrial resump- 
tion unless the men g» back to work. One 
may say that the men have some responsi- 
bility to obey the orders of the officers, but 
the law does not say so, and Judge Golds- 
borough did not say so, and even if both said 
so, there is no penalty on the men if they 
refuse—which makes the law well nigh a 
nullity.” 

When I put this proposition to Senator C. 
Wayland Brooks, of Illinois, a Taft-Hartley 
champion, at a breakfast at Alton in October 
1948 he admitted that I was correct, and 
when I said to him that the law which he 
had been touting to the voters was mostly 
bluff he did not dissent. 

The miners appear prepared to call the 
Taft-Hartley bluff. They called Brooks’ bluff 
in November 1948. 

I lament as much as anyone else the dis- 
tress of the Nation which will be created by 
this strike, but I applaud the courage of the 
coal miners in demonstrating the futility of 
the vaunted Taft-Hartley law. 

Coal-mine operators last Thursday walked 
out of a final conference with the UMWA 
Officials in Washington, hoping that this 
break-down of negotiations over the contract 
issues would lead the President to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley law 80-day “waiting period.” 
This, if the men had respected it, would have 
given the operators the advantage of having 
the men continue to work for nearly 3 
months more under the conditions of the old 
contract which has expired. That is the 
fundamental wrong of the Taft-Hartley law, 
that it continues the status quo which suits 
the operators and ignores the demands of the 
workers. 

In my address to the House Committee I 
made a suggestion on this score, which the 
Taft-Hartley law supporters did not heed, 
but which now may get some attention, 
The suggestion was this: 

“If you should be so enamored of the 
waiting-period idea, and whether you enforce 
it by injunction or by explicit statute, this 
suggestion comes to me as being worth ten- 
dering to you: It would be extremely sooth- 
ing to men who have to work under threat 
of a penalty against their union for refusing, 
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if you would provide that whatever benefits 
they may eventually secure, through the 
negotiations which may ensue during the 
waiting period or after it, should be retro- 
active to the date on which the coerced 
period began. That matter of simple justice 
would appeal to the men, would allay their 
feeling of injustice and would, I think, 
facilitate settlement of disputes.” 

The coal miners by their strike are not 
likely to create any immediate sentiment for 
just treatment, either by the coal operators or 
by the Congress. Rather, they will be blamed 
entirely for the distress which a prolonged 
strike is bound to cause. Nobody ever seems 
to think of suggesting some coercion upon 
the operators, who only have to stand pat 
and let the miners take all the blame. 

But the miners are willing to endure this 
censure, along with their personal distress. 
The only question now is whether their 
cash in hand or their credit at the neighbor- 
hood grocery will last as long as the Na- 
tion’s coal piles. 

Out of all the suffering, I think, will come 
a realization that industrial peace cannot be 
achieved by court orders. At least it will be 
seen that the present law, harsh as it is, is 
no stay against industrial paralysis. And 
the Nation then will face the choice of adopt- 
ing Government controls which will encom- 
pass both employers and employees—the 
only controls that can be either effective or 
fair—or of undertaking to achieve concilia- 
tion with retroactive benefit provisions to 
make the settlement efforts more sincere. 





Proposed Cuts in the Veterans’ 
Administration Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing memorandums sent out by the 
national rehabilitation commission of 
the American Legion regarding proposed 
cuts in the Veterans’ Administration 
budget: 


1951 VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION BUDGET 


Submitted herewith is copy of a release 
being put out by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion today announcing drastic personnel re- 
ductions throughout the VA system. This 
comes as a sudden blow since the VA budget 
request for 1951 as submitted to Congress 
does not reveal the necessity for such action. 
Apparently negotiations for additional funds 
have been going on which probably ended 
with a disapproval by the Budget Bureau. 
We interpret that the effect of this reduc- 
tion will be the creation of examination back- 
logs in the regional offices and reduction in 
the scope of services rendered in hospitals. 
Another effect will be a demoralizing one 
upon the VA personnel; with consequent im- 
pairment of quality and output of work: 

“VA today announced that a reduction in 
force of approximately 7,800 jobs will be 
made primarily in order to bring personnel 
within the provisions of the VA budget as 
submitted to the Congress for fiscal year 
1951. The reduction in force also is prompted 
at this time to offset in part a shortage in 
salary funds for the balance of fiscal year 
1950. 

“The reduction will be Nation-wide and 
will include all activities of the VA. Some 


3,000 employees in hospitals and homes, and 
4,000 in other activities will be included. 

“Managers of VA field stations Monday will 
be notified of their new personnel ceilings 
and notices of separation will be in the hands 
of employees by March 10, 1950, which will 
permit customary 30-day notice of separa- 
tion. The reduction in force will be made 
under civil-service regulations. 

“The VA explained that immediate action 
must be taken. Otherwise employment levels 
during the early months of fiscal year 1951, 
which begins July 1, 1950, would be above 
those ‘for which funds would be available 
on an annual basis. Unless this step is taken 
now, more drastic curtailment would be 
necessary during fiscal year 1951. 

“This reduction will not affect the VA new 
hospital construction program or plans for 
staffing these hospitals.” 

It will be recalled that 2 years ago a simi- 
lar situation occurred which alerted the 
American Legion to go into action before 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
Later the legislative and rehabilitation direc- 
tors were heard by a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. A de- 
ficiency appropriation was eventually ap- 
proved which permitted a more gradual re- 
duction and less impairment of services to 
veterans and less hardship in making neces- 
sary adjustments. 

This office will appreciate getting full in- 
formation about the effect of this drastic 
cut-back on the essential services to veterans 
in both regional offices and hospitals. The 
national commander has been notified and 
everything possible will be done to see that 
these essential services are maintained at a 
level traditionally supported by this organ- 
ization. 

T. O. KRAABEL, 
National Director. 


Here is text of statement being released 
by VA today with reference to personnel re- 
duction. It is worse than we thought last 
night when I sent you the preliminary 
report: 

“VA today announced that a reduction in 
force of approximately 7,800 jobs will be 
made primarily in order to bring personnel 
within the provisions of the VA budget as 
submitted to the Congress for fiscal year 
1951. The reduction in force also is prompted 
at this time to offset in part a shortage in 
salary funds for the balance of fiscal year 
1950. 

“The reduction will be Nation-wide and 
will include all activities of the VA. Some 
3,000 employees in hospitals and homes, and 
4,000 in other activities will be included. 

“Managers of VA field stations Monday 
will be notified of their new personnel ceil- 
ings and notices of separation will be in the 
hands of employees by March 10, 1950, which 
will permit customary 30-day notice of sepa- 
ration. The reduction in force will be made 
under civil-service regulations. 

“The VA explained that immediate action 
must be taken. Otherwise employment levels 
during the early months of fiscal year 1951, 
which begins July 1, 1950, would be above 
those for which funds would be available 
on an annual basis. Unless this step is taken 
now more drastic curtailment would be 
necessary during fiscal year 1951. 

“This reduction will not affect the VA 
new hospital-construction program or plans 
for staffing these hospitals.” 

In my best judgment this should become 
an objective of primary importance with the 
American Legion, especially after we have 
received reports from coworke:s in the field 
as to the effect of these reductions upon the 
essential services to veterans. 

We are preparing a bulletin which is being 
sent out to our regular mailing list asking 
them to keep us advised of the consequences 
they observe in the regional offices and hos- 
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pitals in their respective areas. Another fac. 
tor we have to look forward to is the demor. 
alizing effect upon the employees with g 
consequent lowering of both the quality ang 
quantity of work. We can definitely loox 
forward to mounting backlogs of examina. 
tions, claims adjudication, waiting lists anq 
even a shrinkage in the ccverage of medica] 
and hospital care, especially in the out- 
patient services. 
T. O. Kraapet, 





A Cry of Despair From China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
ORD a cry of despair from a desolate group 
of refugees from Nazi horror, now faced 
with Communist terror, huddled for- 
saken in Shanghai. 

These are people who fled from cen- 
tral Europe, from one hell to another, 
hungry, bedraggled, but clinging to their 
faith in God and man, more than a de- 
cade ago, and still have found no 
haven—except for those who have found 
the final haven of death. 

This message, presented in the quaint 
language of the original, was sent to 
the World Jewish Congress by the Migra- 
tion Committee of Central European 
DP’s in Shanghai, a last despairing cry 
for help. 


If the undersigned committee hereby takes 
the liberty to approach you, it is primarily 
because we have learned from many a public 
utterance and action of yours in which high- 
minded way you have repeatedly taken con- 
cern in the needs and worries of your fel- 
lowmen. 

We represent a group of approximately 
900 central European refugees, all of which 
are eligible for UN-IRO assistance, that now 
here, due to circumstances, have gotten into 
severe economical as well as physical diffi- 
culties—if they are not indeed in great dan- 
ger. 

For years these people have had only one 
desire: To find a new home in the United 
States of America. They have so far failed in 
doing so, mainly on account of the quota sys- 
tem. For example, not a single Rumanian, 
Hungarian quota has been allocated to this 
refugee center and for the last 2 years not 
one person under the Czechoslovakian and 
Austrian quota has been processed. 

During the Pacific war interned by the 
Japanese into a ghetto, their existences, 
hardly just and so painstakingly build up 
only, were destroyed again. Throughout this 
period actually the only hope that kept them 
up was the possibility to be given a chance 
at the end of the war for resettlement and 
rehabilitation in the land of their longing, 
the United States of America. 

However, it was to come differently. Trag- 
edies that can hardly be described resulted 
out of this quota system. Parents from their 
children, married couples, relatives, friends 
were separated or, after many years of sepa- 
ration, still are unable to achieve reuniting. 
But the law had to be abided by “Summum 
fus, summa iniuria.” 

American policy and law-making parties 
realized the cruelty of this system, and in 
a@ special DP bill in 1948 it was attempted 








to eliminate its hardness. 


was our consternation, however, when we 


How abyssmal 


found out that our emigration center here 
had not been given any consideration what- 
soever by said bill. 

New hope arose, when we learned that a 
new bill (H. R. 4567), by an amendment, 
was to be extended, thereby also to become 
applicable to us, the forgotten ones here. 
There hardly are words suitable enough to 
describe our disappointment, when we real- 
ized a few weeks ago that the Eighty-first 
Congress again during its last session had 
deferred passing of the bill and that perhaps 
a decision would only be met during the 


next one. 


And this just at a time, when 


prospects to reach the United States of Amer- 
ica by following the already above de- 
scribed—so difficult a routine procedure—had 
become still more remote inasmuch as the 
United States Consulate here discontinued 
to consider and deal with our applications for 
immigration visas, except for a very few 
special cases. 
We fail to understand, just why this our 
small remnant group of approximately 900 
people here, should deserve so severe a fate, 
especially so since this group in its composi- 
tion in no respect is better or worse than 
those more fortunate ones that already found 
anew home in your country. Under halfway 
favorable and peaceful economic conditions, 
they would be able to support themselves, 
and the more so if their relatives and friends 
could lend them helping hands, as only 
parents, children, relatives, and best friends 
can do, who already got firmly settled in 


the United States of America. 


of America has now become more urgent. 


The desire of our people here, to go to the 
United States of America, is however not only 
based upon ties of kin-—and friendship, but 
on that security which is the natural result 
of such ties is making emigration to the 
United States of America so very desirable. 
We already branch out into the United States 
of America, and only there we shall be able 
to deeply root again, last not least also in 
ideological respect. 
Considering general conditions here, our 
problem of emigration to the United States 


As 


a matter of fact, conditions, under which we 
now have to live, should justify special treat- 


ment of our group. 


Our people here, on 


account of prevailing economic conditions, 
are losing ground daily. 
In this desolate situation, help only can 
come to us, if the United States consulate 
here would be instructed to further resume 
consideration of applications for immigra- 
tion and processing of immigration visa 
cases, 
quota numbers according to registration re- 
quirements could be made available for us, 
the whole problem could be solved easily and 
entirely, even without the earlier quoted bill 


and its amendments. 


However, 


if furthermore sufficient 


Should our suggestion 


not be feasible it would be necessary that the 
State Department should instruct the con- 
sulate here to process our cases most ex- 
peditiously. 
It is the time factor now, which is of such 
great importance for us. 
that the bill in question will only be brought 
up again toward the end of the coming ses- 
sion of the Senate, whereby we would have 
to wait for another indefinite period; and 


this waiting may be deadly. 
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We are much afraid 


We do not know to what extent you will be 
kind enough to help us with the many possi- 


LOIS 


5 at your disposal. 


Please do consider 


letter, in which we have rather elabo- 


ely 


yr } 


ely 


outlined our situation, as an outcry 


), 


It is indeed much like a very last 


SOS of a shipwrecked crew, as we cannot 


belie 


ar 
fi 
Ce 
A 


e that the Coast Guard would disregard 


ly SOS just because its sender is not law- 


ry) 


lly eligible to the Coast Guard’s help. We 
and will not believe that you and the 


merican people will be unwilling to help us 
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to reach the goal of our hopes for-so many 
years and therewith be saved. On the con- 
trary, believing in the high doctrines of 
America and in humanity and human rights, 
we rave dared to write to you asking you for 
your so influential and valuable assistance. 

In anticipation permit us to express our 
most heartfelt gratitude and to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
MIGRATION COMMITTEE OF CENTRAL 
EUROPEAN DP’s IN SHANGHAI-HONGKEW, 
Dr. GEORG LOWENSTEIN, Chairman, 





The Crusade for Peace Will Achieve World 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a copy of a radio 
address which I prepared for broadcast 
over radio station WCAU in Philadelphia 
on March 4, entitled “The Crusade for 
Peace Will Achieve World Government.” 
The address follows: 

The common people of the world, and 
of this country, tuday are banding to- 
gether, some consciously, some unknow- 
ingly, in a crusade for peace. With 
every report of new and more horrible 
weapons of war, bigger and more devas- 
tating bombs, deadlier methods of de- 
struction, the longing for peace grows 
stronger in the hearts of people every- 
where. A striking indication of this was 
given last week in Britain, where political 
analysts credit a large portion of the 
high vote achieved by Winston Church- 
ill’s Conservatives to Mr. Churchill's pro- 
posal for new talks with the Russians, in 
a new bid for accord between the East 
and the West. 

In this country Senators McManon, 
of Connecticut, and Typincs, of Mary- 
land, rejected the defeatist attitude that 
war is inevitable. Senator McManon’s 
proposal, which aroused a great response, 
was relatively simple. He suggests a 
world-wide Marshall plan, with Russia 
included, in return for an atomic dis- 
armament agreement. The Congress of 
the United States has been giving serious 
consideration at committee level to 
various proposals for strengthening the 
United Nations and creating an effective 
limited world government. 

It is this last phase which I want to 
discuss at this time. Recently 105 or 
more members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a proportionately large 
number of Senators joined in introduc- 
ing to the Congress.a resolution which 
has become known as the world govern- 
ment resolution and which expresses as 
the sense of the Congress that it should 
be a fundamental objective of the for- 
eign policy of the United States to sup- 
port and strengthen the United Nations 
and to seek its development into a feder- 
ation open to all nations with defined and 
limited powers adequate to preserve peace 
and prevent aggression through the en- 
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actment, interpretation, and enforce- 
ment of world law. 

I joined in sponsoring this resolution 
because I believe world government 
would be a practical solution to the out- 
standing problems facing the world to- 
day. World government is practical be- 
cause people have formed governments 
and federations of governments before 
and can do it again, To say, as oppo- 
nents of the idea of world government 
have been saying with increasing fre- 
quency, that nations must learn to get 
along together before we try world gov- 
ernment, is not practical. If peoples or 
nations could get along together volun- 
tarily, there would be no need for gov- 
ernment. Government provides the ve- 
hicle, the laws and their enforcement, 
that enables people to get along together. 
As I see it, the nations of the world are 
faced with the necessity of banding to- 
gether or being destroyed or at least wit- 
nessing the collapse of the remains of 
democracy or free enterprise. 

Extreme opponents of the idea of 
world federation contend that a world 
union must ultimately result in the 
abandonment of national sovereignty. 
This of course is not true, except in a 
very limited sense. In a world govern- 
ment each nation would retain complete 
control over its own internal institutions, 
governments, and policies. Only those 
things affecting the international rela- 
tions of the federation would be sub- 
jected to international control. In other 
words, a little sovereignty would be sacri- 
ficed for a great deal of freedom—pri- 
marily, the freedom from fear. This 
would be achieved by laws to enable the 
world federation to deal effectively with 
the control of arms and aggression, and 
the enforcement of international law in 
these fields by a world court and a world 
police force, and no more. 

Efforts have been made on the part of 
neo-Fascists and supernationalists to in- 
sinuate that the world government 
movement is composed of leftists who 
are bent on the destruction of the United 
States. The strongest rebuttal to this 
ridiculous charge is found in the names 
of the sponsors of the world government 
movement. Besides the Members of 
Congress who sponsored the world gov- 
ernment resolution, which includes men 
of both parties and various degrees of 
conservatism and liberalism—excluding 
the extreme left—the theory of world 
government has been espoused by the 
American Legion, Kiwanis International, 
the Young Republican National Federa- 
tion, the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Grange, and 
the legislatures of many States, to men- 
tion but a few. 

Among the false charges which have 
been leveled at the world government 
movement are these: It would result in 
the reduction of American standards of 
living, curtailment of the liberties of our 
people, destruction of our free institu- 
tions, scrapping of the Constitution, 
abolishing the Army and the Navy, world 
taxation, free immigration and common 
currency. All of these charges are de- 
liberately, or at best carelessly, false, 
with perhaps the exception of the con- 
tention that our Army and Navy would 
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be abolished. While they would not be 
abolished, they would eventually be re- 
duced to a small force, adequate to deal 
with internal policing and similar prob- 
lems. The prime purpose of world 
government is to promote international 
peace and harmony, and the only prac- 
tical means of achieving this is by a 
central organization backed up by an in- 
ternational police force and a world 
court. 

With the progress the world has made 
in the science of destruction, the peoples 
of the world are faced with this terrible 
alternative—amalgamation on a limited 
basis or annihilation. I, for one, favor at 
least a serious effort toward building the 
United Nations into a world federation. 





Secretary Louis Johnson Reports That 
Without Impairing Our Defense He Has 
Already Reduced Civilian Employees 
by 151,542 Instead of the 135,000 
Promised—He Now Advises That We 
Shall Soon See 100,000 Less Men in 
Uniform and Yet More in Combat 


Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, with such 
a record already established, the Mem- 
bers of this Congress—Democrats as well 
as Republicans—can well understand 
why the National Committee on Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Report on Reorganization 
of the Departments of Government has 
bestowed an award of merit and honor- 
able citation upon Secretary Johnson. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable John 
Steelman, assistant to the President of 
the United States, as well as the Hon- 
orable Lamar Caudle, United States As- 
sistant Attorney General, both told me 
of a great speech made by Louis John- 
son during a recent conference in the 
Department of Justice attended by the 
United States district attorneys. Both 
of these distinguished gentlemen were 
of one mind in stating that they had 
never witnessed an audience of lawyers 
more greatly impressed by any talk than 
was the group addressed by our great 
Secretary of Defense. 

Lamar Caudle said Louis Johnson’s 
talk moved him so deeply that, imme- 
diately upon returning to his desk he 
addressed a note of appreciation to the 
Secretary. 

In his discussion with me he said: 
“Frank, please do not think me fanciful 
or extravagant in the use of language 
when I say that I shall remember that 
talk by Louis Johnson until the day I 
die.” 

Mr. Speaker, Lamar Caudle’s remarks 
warmed my heart for I hold that America 


has no greater citizen, patriot, or public 
official than Louis Johnson. 

Because of the esteem in which I hold 
him, I determined to get that talk and to 
read it to learn even more about my good 
friend and I want to tell you, the Mem- 
bers of this House, that it was an address 
that was not tongued but rather a talk 
that came right out of the heart of a 
great man. 

I told my colleagues in this House 
about a year ago that there was no rab- 
bit blood in Louis Johnson. I further 
stated that so long as the blood of life 
was in him he would fight for what he 
deemed was right and do so in the light 
that God gave him to see the right. 

Mr. Speaker, Louis Johnson’s first al- 
legiance is to his country and then to 
his own conscience. Self-made, vigor- 
ous, it is inherent in him never to com- 
promise—his opinions, yes—the princi- 
ples of a life, never. 

On many occasions when my good wife 
and myself sit alone in the evening read- 
ing of the day’s happenings in the press, 
we have come upon things that have 
caused us to speak of the merits of our 
good friend. 

More than once we have discussed the 
barrage of unfair criticism that has been 
directed at him because in his economy 
drive to attain a dollar’s worth of value 
for every dollar expended it is well 
known to all that he has stepped upon 
the toes of certain self-seeking men who, 
without thought of the Nation’s benefit, 
are concerned solely with their own per- 
sonal preferment and well-being. 

The multiplicity of caustic comments 
in the press has sometimes caused me to 
think that his critics have concluded they 
could obtain their objectives merely by 
creating a great product of repetition 
and of emphasis, 

I often ponder on just what I would do 
were I to find wave after wave of attri- 
tion and vituperation hurled against me 
in an endeavor to turn me from what I 
held in my heart and conscience to be my 
bounden duty. 

I remember only too well the manner in 
which Louis Johnson, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, fought with his back to 
the wall to mobilize the industries of this 
Nation against the day of inevitable at- 
tack from the gathering thunder of the 
Nazi hordes being mobilized for the con- 
quest of Europe, if not the world. 

The God in heaven alone knows how 
many American lives and billions of dol- 
lars were saved in World War II because 
of the action programs for preparedness 
that were launched and brought to 
fruition by Louis Johnson personally 
and unfortunately oftentimes fighting 
alone—for a preparedness program. 

I was one among that great circle of 
friends the day he took his oath of office 
in the courtyard of that huge Pentagon. 
I remember that he that day pledged 
himself and the American people that 
when he assumed his office he would not 
alone achieve the unification of the 
armed services, strengthen the national 
defenses, but annually save a billion 
dollars by a more provident and judicious 
expenditure of the tax moneys entrusted 
to his spending. 
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Mr. Speaker, devotion to public trust 
and to public office will never die in these 
United States as long as men like Louis 
Johnson live and serve this Nation. 

The talk that was made by the Secre. 
tary of Defense to the assembly of 
United States district attorneys was a 
great talk—homely, simple, truthful. 

The world has enough men who are 
skilled in oratory and in rhetoric. ft 
needs more men like Louis Johnson anq 
his Army, Navy, and Air Force team- 
mates—of innate character and abili- 
ties—simple men who have the courage 
of their convictions, the guts to do their 
duty as they see it, and who speak the 
truth. 

Every promise of Louis Johnson to the 
American people has been more than ful. 
filled. Knowing of his growth in popu- 
larity among the common and the little 
people of this Nation, his critics in the 
future will not be unmindful of the fact 
that what Louis Johnson promises to ac- 
complish, will be accomplished by him, 
and on time. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues to insert into the 
REcorD a copy of a letter sent to my good 
friend, the great Secretary of Defense 
by the Honorable Lamar Caudle on the 
occasion of his recent talk to the con. 
ference of United States district attor- 
neys, together with Secretary Johnson's 
address on that occasion. 

Secretary Johnson’s speech was as 
follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Attorney General, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the Federa! 
bar, and particularly you United States dis- 
trict attorneys, all of whom I understand are 
present, I am a little overcome by the kind 
words spoken by my friend the Attorney Gen- 
eral. There was one thing I surely wanted 
to talk about today, and that was to tell 
you who work with him in the Department 
of Justice—the men who carry the burden 
for justice in the field—what I thought of 
Howard McGrath. 

Won’t you discount, more than just a lit- 
tle, the kind things he said about me be- 
cause he’s my friend and looks at me through 
rose-colored glasses? He looks at me with 
memory of the days from September 15 to 
November 2, last year, when the two of us 
worked closely together as men seldom ever 
do at what first seemed a hopeless and im- 
possible task. But when I thought of the 
strength of the man in the White House and 
the courage of Howard McGrath, I myself 
acquired the courage and the strength to go 
ahead and do my part in that great cam- 
paign. 

I know of no man for whom I have a deeper 
affection than for Howard McGrath. I know 
no man who is a better American. I thank 
God for what Howard McGrath accomplished 
as national chairman of the Democratic 
Party. I thank God that he now sits as the 
Attorney General, and I even forgive him 
for serving us a Republican box lunch here 
today instead of the meal I expected. I'm 
hoping that the people in the gallery weren't 
omitted on the box luncheons, as I under- 
stand some were at a recent one served here 
in Washington. 

I should particularly like to talk to you 
lawyers about some phase of the law, but 
that’s not what you expect of me here today. 

I think I should first tell you that the 
defenses of the United States, as of today, 
are, in the opinion of the President of the 
United States, of the Joint Chiefs of Stat, 
and of myself, sufficient unto the needs of 
the hour. 
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May I take a little liberty with Shakes- 
peare, the kind of liberty the New York Times 
takes on a quotation and say that “Time is 
out of joint. Oh cursed spite, that we are 
untimely born to set it right.” I have had 
that sort of a feeling at times about the job 
of Secretary of Defense. 

As the Attorney General indicated, crit- 
icism has been rough. I think the book, 
all the books, not alone the lawbooks, have 
been thrown at me since I have had this 
iob. If there are any charges that could 
have been brought, false as they all have 
been, that haven’t been brought, I don’t 
know what they could be. 

I see a number of you I’ve known a long 
time. I think to you. in this room I can 
say that those charges, those investigations 
and those trials and tribulations haven't 
caused us to lose a single stride in the job 
which we were sworn to do on March 28 
of last year. They might have but for one 
thing: and that is my experience in the 
period of 1987 to 1940 when I was serving 
as the Assistant Secretary of War. I was 
then charged by statute—with responsibility 
for current procurement and for industrial 
mobilization of the Ground and Air Forces. 
In my efforts to create an air force, and in my 
efforts to prepare the country for what I 
then thought was inevitable war, there were 
some real book-throwers and some real name- 
callers around. I lost sleep. I worried. 
Time, however, showed that we were not too 
far wrong in trying to build an air force, 
and in fighting for industrial mobilization. 

In that period of 1937 to 1940, Howard 
McGrath, John Steelman, and I got vac- 
cinated or inoculated, or something of the 
sort, Criticism has therefore not interfered 
with our doing the job some 16 or 18 hours 
a day and to the best of our ability. More- 
over, We propose to continue to do so regard- 
less of charges or criticism. 

I want to report to you today—aud the 
time is limited—as I said a minute ago, that 
we are ready to defend America. 

I stated in a speech made in New York, 
I believe on December 7, that the first at- 
tack by the United States would be a covn- 
terattack. Someone else would have to com- 
mit the first attack upon us. That was said 
because you and I as Americans feel that 
way, because we seek no foreign soil or ac- 
quisitions and we want to make the maxi- 
mum contribution to the peace of the world. 

My title is that of Secretary of Defense. 
When George Washington asked for the first 
appropriation for the militia of the United 
States in his message to Congress, he said 
he wanted to create not a War Department 
or Defense Department; he said he wanted 
to create a peace establishment. So while 
we of the Defense Department talk about 
war preparation and readiness for war and 
defense, through it all we seek a plan to se- 
cure the peace—the peace of this country 
and the peace of the world. 

In this seeking we know how certain of 
the world’s nations feel about us. They do 
not seem to pull any punches in what they 
say in their unfriendly attitude to us and 
our way of life. Even if such countries had 
the will to make war upon these United 
States, I feel that today they do not have 
the capacity to do so. 

Nevertheless, it is our job in the Defense 
Department to be so ready to return the 
first possible blow, if a blow must come to 


America in the form of aggression, that it 
Will serve to make him who delivers it stop 
and look, think twice and not move. 

In other words, our establishment of de- 
fense must first be so strong—in the con- 
fon of the President, the Joint Chiefs 
I Staff 


ut, and myself—that it will deter any- 
Ohe who wants to start trouble in this world; 
and second, it must be so strong that if 
somebody does start trouble, there will be 
Ro question about America being the victor 
in the final outcome of that fracas. I want 
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to put in the record of this distinguished 
gathering that the plans for the defense of 
America are so drawn and they have the 
unanimous approval of the President, the 
Chairman and the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Secretaries, and of myself. 

We read in the paper that that isn’t so, 
but it is, and as a matter of record, I declare 
it to be so. 

Moreover, I want to say to you it is a 
balanced plan. It isn’t a plan drawn by the 
Army, or a plan drawn by the Navy, or a 
plan drawn by the Air Force; it is a plan 
drawn by all three services which are ready 
to go at 5 o’clock in the morning. 

May I say that the scale of that plan is 
one of defense, the defense of America, and 
further say to the assistant to the President 
of the United States, my long-time friend, 
you, John Steelman, that if the program of 
America were one of offense and conquest— 
we would need a larger Military Establish- 
ment than we need for defense and security. 

Let us now turn to unification. I heard 
from about half of you, it seemed to me, in 
the unification fight before Congress last 
fall. Now let me tell you why you and I 
must have unification. 

First, Pearl Harbor could never have hap- 
pened if there had been unification. Unity 
of command and unity of purpose are needed 
for defense. 

Second, we need unification to gain time. 
We have had months, a year and a half or 
two years before each of the preceding wars 
in which to work out our fighting plans and 
our joint programs. The would-be aggressor 
of the world would not be deterred one 
moment if he thought it would take America 
3 months, 6 months, or a year after it struck 
for us to work out unification. There could 
be no readiness of the Defense Establishment 
if the three services were not united and 
agreed upon one plan ready for action at 
5 o’clock or at 4 o’clock in the morning. 

Third, we need unification to get greater 
value out of every defense dollar. A year 
ago in drawing the budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, the three services, after 
whittling each of their respective separate 
budgets down to what they thought was the 
minimum, asked for thirty billions of dollars 
for the defense establishment. For the fis- 
cal year 1951 that starts July 1 the figures 
of the three services, when they came up to 
me, were for something over twenty billions 
of dollars. And those figures came up de- 
spite the fact that the three services were 
given but fifteen billion this year. Those 
figures had to be carefully scrutinized. 

We of the defense establishment are con- 
vinced it does not do any good to have the 
best defense and the most efficient defense 
establishment in the world if in its building 
we use sO much money as to wreck the 
economy and make fertile soil for the Com- 
munists to move in without: fighting. 

That is a basic reason why there must be 
unification. 

Frank Pace, as Director of the Budget, 
knows that of about $15,000,000,000 over-all 
allotted to us this year, that we shall finish 
this year spending, I believe, in the neigh- 
borhood of a hundred million less than 
thirteen billion dollars, and because of that 
fact, for the year beginning July 1 we have 
asked for but $13,000,000,000. 

Although we have talked extensively of 
economy, as I did myself but a moment ago, 
although the newspapers have made much 
reference to economy, I want to assure you 
that in our operations economy is of second- 
ary import in the Defense Department. The 
first thing—the controlling thing—the im- 
pelling thing—is the security of the United 
States and the peace of the world. 

Secondary to these comes economy. 

When we made an announcement that we 
were going to let out a hundred and thirty- 
five thousand civilians—whom we did not 
need, the newspapers, some of them in your 
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districts, said it was political—it would never 
be done. 

As I came into the hall today, shortly after 
I left the White House, I received from my 
office the figures sent to me from the Penta- 
gon on the number of civilians let out since 
this economy drive started. Instead of the 
135,000 we promised, I am happy to tell you 
this morning that without injustice to any- 
one, without vacating a place where a man 
was needed for-a job, we have, as of January 
31 * * * let out 157,542 civilians, and 
the end has not yet been reached. 

I want you to believe I hate to fire a man. 
I hate to see a man put out of a job. The 
defense of the United States is supposed to 
be ready and alert and those not needed for 
defense are of no help. We have found that 
in units where we have cut out 30 or 50 per- 
cent of the civilian employees, that unit now 
is doing more work and better work. 

We have taken soldiers away from desks 
and put them in regiments with fighting 
troops where they belong. 

For the fiscal year 1950-51 we plan to have 
100,000 less men in uniform in our armed 
forces. We are able to effect such a reduc- 
tion by improving our organization and our 
operations under unification. But here is 
the most significant feature. Despite these 
reductions we will have more men in combat 
units than we had lsefore we decided we could 
lop off 100,000 without hurting defense. 

Let me explain that to you—and while I 
have talked 25 minutes, may I not take 5 
more? 

I believe you would want me to talk frankly 
about this situation. Let me tell you really 
what the shooting is all about. The shoot- 
ing doesn’t worry us. We don't like it, but 
it doesn’t worry us. We have but one poten- 
tial enemy and I want to concentrate on our 
readiness to deal with him if we have to. 

Let the newspapers say of whom they are 
speaking when they quote my remarks. I 
mention no names, but you all know of whom 
I speak. 

Before unification each of the services 
would get dollars to do with what it pleased, 
even if they did exactly the same thing. In 
that way there was a surplus of some items 
and a shortage of others. The planning in 
one service was not made with reference to 
the other nor in reference to the potential 
enemy. 

Long before I became the Secretary of De- 
fense—under the wise guidance of my friend, 
Jim Forrestal, it was decided that we should 
measure the enemy, the one who might 
cause trouble, and then look at the defense 
of the United States in the light of that po- 
tential enemy and not on the basis of a 
scatter-gun defense everywhere against every 
country in the world. 

In explaining what we discovered, imagine 
that well over there to the left divided into 
three panels. 

Let me say, the first panel represents what 
you have to do at 4 o’clock in the morning if 
that enemy starts anything. That was some- 
thing unanimously agreed upon long before 
I came to the Defense Establishment. 

The second panel, and logically, you 
lawyers will agree, depicts what it would take 
to do it. That, too, was unanimously agreed 
upon, in one of the celebrated conferences, 
long before I came to the Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Now we have two panels: (1) What you 
have to do; and, (2) what it takes to do it. 

The thing depicted on the third panel 
down there was all but agreed upon when I 
came. Mr. Forrestal, who was to leave on 
May 1 instead of March 28, had hoped to stay 
to see that panel finished. Health, however, 
did not permit. That panel depicted who 
does it. That third panel was likewise unani- 
mously agreed upon and signed up while Jim 
Forrestal was yet alive. I had the pleasure 
of reporting to him in the hospital that it was 
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agreed upon as he wanted, and I know that 
made it happier for him in his latter days. 

That I submit to you as leaders of opinion 
throughout America, constitutes the intelli- 
gent defense of America. I submit to you, 
Mr. Budget Director, the observation that all 
of the money for national defense ought to 
go into the planning exhibited and depicted 
within these three panels. 

We now have three panels: (1) What you 
have to do; (2) what it takes to do it; (38) 
who does it. 

First General Eisenhower and then General 
Bradley, as acting chairman, and now chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, contributed 
mightily to those conclusions, and both ap- 
prove of them completely. 

I get into trouble when I get over on the 
other side of the wall to a still fourth panel. 
It is so big that it might be said to cover the 
whole side of the wall. 

That fourth panel includes things like we 
discovered at Sandy Hook—thousands of 
acres of land which we will never use again, 
together with coastal defenses. In that 
panel are depicted the forts of revolutionary 
days now in the hearts of big cities where 
they contribute neither to defense nor the 
tax rolls of the country. 

In that panel are depicted two ranges in 
the West, one consisting of three or four 
thousand acres—both off the tax books. 
Either one of the ranges could satisfy the 
needs of both services operating them, and 
the other range with all of its personnel, could 
and should be eliminated. 

Panel four further discloses two or three 
billions of dollars a year of cost that does 
not contribute one nickel to the defense of 
America. 

My fellow lawyers, before you all, I renew 
my pledge—bring what it will, in criticism 
or in health, first to tend alertly and fully to 
the defenses of America; and, second, though 
it takes my dying breath, we are going to 
whittle out this wastage, this fat, this throw- 
ing away of the taxpayer’s money, so that 
the defense of America will be obtained with 
Simon-pure dollars. 

In doing that, I serve my country. I serve 
my conscience, and no man, save the Presi- 
dent, is going to stop that work and he won’t 
because it has his approval. 

Included in that fourth panel are the 18 
hospitals that we closed or shut down in part 
at the beginning of last week. We are told 
that that saves twenty-five million. Actu- 
ally, it is much more. How much more, I 
cannot tell you, but I will tell you why par- 
enthetically: I asked for a report when I first 
went into the defense establishment as to 
the cost of the medical services and hospitals, 
I have it now in writing that they cost $126,- 
000,000 a year. 

With the present performance budget, 
Senator McCarran—which with the help of 
Herbert Hoover and Frank Pace—we got 
through the Congress (as part of the unifica- 
tion law), we now know that that figure 
isn’t a hundred and twenty-six million— it’s 
nearly five hundred million. Cutting out the 
18 hospitals we do not need still leaves us 
50 percent more beds than we need. (We 
will continue taking care of veterans—and 
adequately.) 

At the same time it relieves between 450 
and 500 doctors to take care of our shortage 
in doctors elsewhere in the armed services. 
I am looking at this staff of mine over here 
who are now wiggling around, and I want 
to say that in addition thereto, and they 
don’t want me to say it; it lets out 11,000 
more civilians, nurses, and other personnel 
that America needs and we don’t need in the 
Military Establishment. 

This is the sort of a job we are in and but 
a few illustrations of the many things we 
are doing in one element of this fourth panel. 

Mr. Attorney General, there are those who 
say that America has reached its meridian. 
Iam one of those that believe that with pub- 
lic servants like you and Frank Pace, and 


may I include myself somewhere in the rear 
guard of the group, that America is not at the 
meridian but, as Ralph Waldo Emerson said, 
“We are yet only at the cock-crowing and 
the morning star.” 

I think the getting rid of the wastage and 
the throwing away of defense dollars will 
long postpone our reaching that meridian. 

I believe that America is but in its in- 
fancy. I believe that America, the greatest 
country in the world, has the responsibility 
which we are assuming in the Atlantic Pact, 
the-military assistance, and what not, and for 
all those calculated risks we stand, but we 
stand also with adequate defense with simon 
pure defense dollars. 

Please do not regard this as a speech. It 
is merely a talk to lawyers out of the heart 
of a harassed lawyer, but by one who here 
declares he is determined to do a good job. 
With the backing of the President, with the 
help of the Cabinet, the help of Frank Pace, 
the help of Congress and the support of the 
American people, I pledge anew that job is 
going to be done. 

God bless you everyone. 


Mr. Speaker, what follows is the letter 
from United States Assistant District 
Attorney Lamar Caudle, to the Secretary 
of Defense: 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Louis JOHNSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Louis: I cannot resist the urge 
to tell you how much I enjoyed the talk 
you finished but a few minutes ago. What 
the Attorney General spoke about you, I 
feel is reflected in the minds and hearts 
of a great preponderance of the American 
people. 

Your equally splendid response clarify- 
ing so many important accomplishments 
already achieved in the Department of De- 
fense—exhibits the splendid record that is 
being established in unifying the armed 
services of our country—coupled with an 
economy program never before equaled in 
Government administration. 

It seems to me that the general con- 
sensus of opinion of those I have met from 
over the country is that President Truman 
could not have picked a finer, more Capable, 
and determined citizen—to carry out the 
declared policies of the President and our 
Congress—than your own good self. 

The common weal has tremendous con- 
fidence in your ability to secure the peace 
and security of our country. 

The task now being finally nailed down 
has been a colossal undertaking. 

I just wanted to pass these thoughts 
along to you. They have been in my heart 
for a long, long time. I do so in the belief 
that such things should be made known to 
one’s friends because it adds encouragement 
as well as appreciation of work well done. 

Good luck, and with fondest wishes al- 
ways. 

Sincerely and affectionately your 
friend, 
LAMAR, 





ECA Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 
Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, while we 


are monkeying around with socialistic 
schemes in this country and getting 
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ready to vote more of the taxpayers 
money for ECA spending in support of 
Britain’s socialistic government, it is wel] 
to note what Winston Churchill saiq 
about that government just before the 
recent election. He stated: 


They seek the dollars, they beg the dollars, 
they bluster for the dollars, they gobble the 
dollars, but in the whole of their 8,000-word 
manifesto (election platform) they cannot 
say “thank you” for the dollars. All of 
them said there would be anything up to 
2,000,000 unemployed if it had not been for 
the American loan. Fancy the Socialist Goy. 
ernment in England keeping itself alive eco- 
nomically and politically by those large, an- 
nual dollops of dollars from capitalistic 
America. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, and fancy the inter- 
national “do-gooders” over here still per- 
sisting that we continue these “dollops 
of dollars” to keep socialism going over 
there. 

Recently a letter came to my attention 
which, I believe, should have the consid- 
eration of all my congressional colleagues 
in connection with further ECA appro- 
priations. It was written shortly before 
the British election by a Conservative 
member of Parliament to a taxpayer in 
this country. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I quote an extract 
from the letter herewith: 


, Lonpon, January 13, 1950. 

I am contesting the Southampton test 
constituency, part of Southampton which has 
been divided since the election of 1945 into 
two constituencies; you will remember I 
represented the whole of Southampton in 
Parliament for 14 years. The chances I do 
not regard as being very hopeful for this 
reason: In spite of what Sir Stafford Cripps 
says, the financial position of this country is 
not improving. Last week he had a good 
deal to say about the gold and dollar re- 
serves, but I see no chance whatsoever of 
these reaching what is regarded as the mini- 
mum reserve for safety between now and 
when Marshall aid ends—which I pray to 
God will not be renewed, as I blame America 
for financing socialism as it has done. Had 
it not been for this we would have had two 
million unemployed, and it is the opinion of 
many people that such a situation must arise 
before the country as a whole is brought to 
its senses. 

Quite apart from the financial position, 
some of the principal unions—and, quite 
rightly so—are refusing to fall into line on 
the proposal for freezing wages, and I think 
this decision of the unions which was made 
this week, has been the deciding factor in 
having an early election. The Socialists 
want to get this over before the apex of 
the crisis comes upon them, which may not 
be until about June, and if the election took 
place then there would be no doubt that the 
Socialists would be heavily defeated but, 
coming on February 23, I am afraid the 
Socialists will be returned with a small ma- 
jority—quite unworkable—and another elec- 
tion will follow in about 12 months’ time. 
However, they can do an awful lot of damage 
in 12 months if they proceed with thelr 
further threats of nationalization. 

America’s generosity, which is unques- 
tioned and undoubted, is going to prove to be 
a boomerang. I have always disapproved of 
American foreign policy, and it is now possi- 
ble within the foreseeable future to appre- 
ciate the serious consequences of this and I 
cannot perceive any hope of a change or 40 
escape from these so long as the Truman 
regime exists. You will remember that I said 
in more than one speech that it was necessary 
for America to take off her coat, roll up her 
sleeves and fight sccialism now, not waiting 
until it had got a greater hold on the life of 


























the American people. Yet, little appears to 
have been done other than a spate of litera- 
7 tly put into circulation. I would 


ture rece ; : 
gay that this anti-Socialist propaganda is at 
jeast 6 months too late. 


I advised a meeting of bankers, financiers 
and economists that private enterprise would 
nave to reorganize itself to meet the new 
world threat. Nothing seems to be being 
done in this connection. After all, what 
does the workingman want? He wants se- 
curity and a decent standard of living which 
gives hisn a sufficient surplus to enjoy himself 
in quite a modest way, and if only private en- 
terprise had appreciated its responsibility 
there was no reason why they could not have 
met these, what I regard as quite justifiable, 
demands and strengthened the capitalist free 
enterprise system. But no, someone is afraid 
of moving. Whois it? The money interests 
are strong, all powerful, but a united private 
enterprise effort I am certain could defeat 
this master control. 

Relationships throughout the world are 
such that conditions now are worse than 
they were when Britain issued an ultimatum 
to Germany in September 1939—and the 
only reason that I attribute to there not 
having been several further ultimatums is 
providence. We are being given time to en- 
deavor to realize our weaknesses but, instead 
of doing something about it, the diplomats’ 
activities are, in my opinion, worsening con- 
ditions: Providence will not stand by us in- 
definitely. 





Cold Wars Can Be Won 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Stewart Alsop: 

[From the Washington Post of March 3, 1950] 
MATTER OF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
COLD WARS CAN BE WON 


At this dark turning point in the cold war, 
a sense of defeatism and impotence is spread- 
ing like a fungus throughout the Govern- 
ment, the Congress, and the country. Yet 
this is the richest and most powerful Nation 
on earth, standing at the head of a con- 
federation of free and brave peoples. We 
need not be impotent, if we choose to use 
our strength. 

George Kennan, the brilliant State Depart- 
ment planner, has written that, as a basic 
requirement for peace, we must create “a 


situation of fact” which will cause the Krem- 
4in to reverse its policy and abandon its 
dream of world domination. It is absolutely 


clear that this “situation of fact” is not 
Ww being created. If it is to be created, 
W must our strength be used? To what 
ids must our efforts be directed? How 
of our resources must be mobilized? 
iswers to these questions lie in the 
Wing program, which represents in rough 
ms a sort of crude, simplified con- 
of those experts who must now remain 
’ silent. 
t essential is to meet the challenge 
o! Soviet rearmament. The defeatists would 
have it that the military problem is insolu- 
ble. It is not, 
In November 1948 the late Secretary of 
Defense James V. Forrestal presented to the 
oa t a military budget of $16,900,000,- 
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000. In the judgment of Forrestal, whose 
wisdom becomes more apparent with every 
passing day of folly, this sum was sufficient 
to give reasonable security to the United 
States. A further sum will be needed to 
help give our Allies that “sense of their own 
military security” which Kennan also postu- 
lates as essential to continued resistance 
to Soviet pressure. Over-all, in dollar terms, 
what is necessary is an increase in the an- 
nual military budget of five to seven billion 
dollars, tapering off as our Allies are re- 
armed. 

The doctrine that this will lead to war is 
demonstrable folly. What will invite Soviet 
aggression—what has already invited Soviet 
aggression wherever it has existed—is weak- 
ness. This outlay will not provide the west- 
ern confederation with aggressive strength, 
nor will it begin to match the military effort 
of the Soviet Union, whose whole economy 
is now dedicated to preparing for war. 

Yet the aggressor, by one of the oldest 
and best military rules, requires a ratio of 
strength of 3 to 1, and the proposed outlay 
should thus be enough decisively to deter 
any aggressive Soviet adventures. Less than 
this, surely, the wealthiest, the most popu- 
ious, the most productive nations on earth, 
cannot do. 

In the political and economic sphere, the 
western confederation is quite as directly 
threatened as in the sphere of strategy and 
simple power. The economic insecurity of 
the British Commonwealth; the resulting 
British reluctance to participate in the or- 
ganization of Europe; the consequent impos- 
sibility of building a structure into which 
Germany can be safely fitted—all these are 
problems as acute as they are vast. 

Yet again, these problems can be dealt 
with. In the case of Britain, for example, it 
will cost this country 10 to 16 billion dollars 
annually to fill the power vacuum that will 
be created, if economic crisis forces Britain 
to go out of business as a world power. We 
have not got this capability. Yet the annual 
deficiency which is driving Britain toward 
this disaster for the whole confederation of 
the west amounts to no more than $1,000,- 
000,000. 

The contrast speaks for itself. But the 
essential point is that dealing with all these 
problems will mean, at least temporarily, 
further drafts on American resources. The 
time for half measures is past. The whole 
job, of building a solid structure in the 
west and dealing with Soviet expansion in 
Asia, must now be done, even if it adds a 
further burden of $2,000,000,000 or a little 
more per year, which is about the outside 
figure. 

These meacures, both military and eco- 
nomic, are essentially defensive. If Kennan’s 
situation of fact is to be created, it is also 
necessary for us to take the offensive in the 
cold war, as the Soviet Union has consistently 
done since before the last war ended. The 
way to take the offensive is by a massive 
propaganda effort, combined with those clan- 
destine methods which the Soviets are al- 
ready using on a gigantic scale. If we enter 
this field of effort with energy governed by 
prudence, gradual but vital changes may be 
confidently expected in many different and 
crucial situations all over the world. For 
this purpose, something like $500,000,000 
should suffice. 

Stated in rough dollar terms, such is the 
hard program which the wisest of the ex- 
perts privately but unanimously agree is re- 
quired if we are to make a serious effort 
to win the cold war and thus secure a de- 
pendable settiement with the Soviet Union. 
If economies are not made elsewhere, as they 
certainly should be, the total effort would 
increase the budgetary imbalance between 
8 and 10 billion dollars. But cold wars, like 
hot wars, cannot be successfully waged with 
one eye on the budget. 
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During the last war, the budget was un- 
balanced by $50,000,000,000 annually, yet 
we ended the war with our national income 
tripled, and our wealth increased. This is 
the correct perspective in which to see the 
problem. And just to make the perspective 
a little clearer, it may also be remembered 
that the penalty for losing the cold war will 
be slavery or death. 








Outstanding Mining Leader, Harry Sears, 
Speaks on Gold as a Commodity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorpD, I wish to include an address 
delivered at the annual convention of 
the Colorado Mining Association in Den- 
ver on February 2. 

The speaker, Harry Sears, of Angels 
Camp, Calif., is director of the California 
Gold Committee and president and gen- 
eral manager of Calaveras Central Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd. He is a recognized 
leader among mining men and is actively 
working to assist the gold-mining indus- 
try which has suffered greatly at the 
hands of our Government. 

Go.tp Is a COMMODITY 


In opening this discussion of gold, we 
should first define what gold producers talk 
about. Gold, to us, is a commodity, just as 
wheat or corn or wool are commodities. 

Gold did not grow valuable because it was 
a currency base; it became the backing for 
currency because it was valuable. 

Because of its former use in coinage, and 
its present use as a reserve behind paper cur- 
rency, great confusion has arisen as to the 
rights and powers of the Government with 
regard to gold, also as to the rights and privi- 
leges of gold producers. It has been the 
practice of the Government to broaden such 
rights as they had, and through opportu- 
nism and propaganda, to build up belief in 
the minds of economists, bankers, the gen- 
eral public, and even gold producers them- 
selves, that the price and sale of their gold 
was limited by the absolute power of the 
Government, as expressed in the gold regu- 
lations of the Treasury Department. 

Many economists, sympathetic to the 
present Treasury viewpoint, try to forget that 
gold is basically a commodity, with a con- 
tinuous and expanding use in private enter- 
prise. They also forget that all gold deposits 
are limited in commercial content. Once ex- 
hausted, the mine is permanently out of 
business. 

The Government jealously guards its cus- 
tom to supply this gold to industry at a pre- 
war commodity price. Statistics on this use 
in industry are published in the annual re- 
ports of the Secretary of the Treasurg. 

In the 11 years 1919 to 1930 we find the 
industrial use of gold in the United States 
was 131 percent of the total United States 
gold production. During the years 1941 to 
1949 we find that the industrial use of gold 
in the United States was 139 percent of the 
total United States gold production. 

There is a statement in the report for 1930 
which says: 

“Gold produced from mines in the United 
States, unless exported or consumed in the 
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industrial arts, obviously adds to the gold 
monetary stock of the country.” 

Therefore, on the official admission of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, no gold produced 
in this country during these 20 years was 
added to the monetary stock. 

There is, therefore, no question as to the 
status of gold as a commodity. What, then, 
about its price? 

I attended the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, in Washington, last 
September, together with J. C. Kempvanee 
and George Nugent, of the California gold 
committee, we were present when Hon. N. C, 
Havenga, Finance Minister of South Africa, 
addressed his fellow governors. He stressed 
the importance of gold as a commodity. He 
was talking the same language which must 
be stressed by gold producers in this coun- 
try. Our position is identical with his. He 
said: 

“I do not think anybody can deny that 
gold is today the cheapest commodity in 
world trade. One searches in vain for one 
other commodity entering prominently into 
world trade which can still be purchased at 
prewar prices. The bulk of the world trade 
in gold is carried on in 1939 prices. * * * 
South Africa cannot continue to be the 
bargain basement of the world in order to 
maintain exchange stability for the benefit 
of all.’ 

That statement reflects the position held 
by the gold producers in the United States. 


GOLD PRODUCERS VICTIMS OF UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
TREASURY REGULATIONS 


In an address here in Denver last January 
I presented some facts with regard to newly 
mined gold. We can better appreciate fur- 
ther development on the subject if I repeat 
several passages from that address: 

“Gold producers are hampered by regula- 
tions dating back to that era when Congress 
was told to pass laws in spite of doubts as 
to their validity or constitutionality. If the 
law did not give the New Deal planners the 
desired freedom of action, this was achieved 
by a Department order, rule or practice, un- 
der pretense of authority. 

“There is a vast legal difference between 
newly mined gold, a commodity, and govern- 
ment gold stocks for monetary use. Gold 
mines are held by their owners by direct 
grants from the government. Whether as 
claim location or as patented ground these 
grants are valid contracts, specifically con- 
veying the gold, and they are property. 
Rights acquired against the United States, 
arising out of a contract with it, are pro- 
tected by the fifth amendment of the Consti- 
tution which holds that no person—shall be 
deprived of property without due process of 
law, nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation. 


GOLD IS PRIVATE PROPERTY 


“All gold mines contain gold in its natural 
state: that is the condition in which the 
Government granted it to the owners, and 
that is the condition in which the gold pro- 
ducers find it. In or out of the ground it 
still remains the private property of the 
owners. Some gold may be retained in its 
natural state but usually gold must be proc- 
essed to insure its recovery and avoid losses. 

“When a producer is compelled to yield up 
any of this processed gold at a price fixed by 
the government, and is denied the right to 
seek another purchaser and receive a higher 
price, it is clearly a violation of his property 
rights guaranteed under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

“There is now a steadily increasing market 
in this country for newly mined gold in its 
natural state. So far as the industry as a 
whole is concerned this ts little direct help, 
for only a small part of the total gold pro- 
duction is in this form.” 

When gold producers are denied access to 
this market for their processed gold, because 
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of arbitrary Treasury regulations, they are 
forced to take less money on their produc- 
tion. It is this loss which will now permit a 
gold producer to bring an action against the 
Government to collect and to change the gold 
regulations. 

Consider the Gold Act of 1934 and its regu- 
lations. We are told that they are the rules 
under which we must operate today, but the 
validity of any law or statute must be de- 
termined not only from its words and 
phrases, but also from the intent of those 
who made it and likewise upon the basis of 
their legal power to write the law. 

It, therefore, becomes important to review 
what happened in that period between the 
Presidential gold embargo, on April 20, 1933, 
and January 30, 1934, When the present Gold 
Reserve Act was approved. 

When the embargo was first made there 
was a storm of protest from the mining in- 
dustry, for here was an order to sell their 
product to the Mint at $20.67 an ounce when 
there were higher prices for gold in world 
markets abroad. 


A BANKING, NOT A MINING ORDER 


In construing the word “gold,” in the first 
Executive order of 1933, the Attorney General 
held that this meant “gold coin,” “gold bul- 
lion,” and “gold certificates.” It was, there- 
fore, a banking and not a mining order. 

On August 2 new regulations were made 
permitting sale and shipment abroad of “gold 
in its natural state.” 

Then on August 28 the President issued an 
order making it an offense with $10,000 fine or 
10 years’ imprisonment for exporting, hoard- 
ing, melting gold coin, bullion, or currency, 
all of which had to be turned into the Treas- 
ury at $20.67 an ounce. 

But on August 29, the President issued an 
order that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to receive gold recovered 
from natural deposits in the United States, 
on consignment for sale, and that “such sales 
shall be made at a price which the Secretary 
shall determine to be equal to the best 
price obtainable in the free gold markets 
of the world.” 

As this was issued after the criminal order 
of August 28, it clearly shows that transac- 
tions in gold from natural deposits were 
recognized as private property, entitling gold 
producers to “just compensation” and a fair 
price. 

On October 25, the President issued an- 
other order substituting the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as buyer. There was 
an opinion on October 22, by the Attorney 
General approving this, in which he said: 

“Whereas there is no free market in the 
United States for gold newly mined in the 
United States; and 

“Whereas it will aid in the creation of such 
a market if such gold be purchased in the 
United States; and 

“Whereas it will further aid such market 
if gold, whether newly mined or not, be pur- 
chased abroad; and 

“Whereas the public problem arising from 
the absence of a free market in the United 
States for gold newly mined therein, war- 
rant action.” 

This was the status therefore, up to Janu- 
ary of 1934, when there was some debate on 
the Gold Reserve Act in the Senate, practi- 
cally all of which was on the subject of 
the $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund and its 
control by Secretary Morgenthau. There 
was no mention of mines or newly mined gold 
except references made to the special and 
privileged position of this newly mined gold, 
which was then being sold at world market 
prices, while the Government demanded that 
all other gold be surrendered at $20.67 an 
ounce. 

In view of present higher prices for gold 
in other parts of the world and because of 
the growing market here for gold in its nat- 
ural state, it seemed most logical that pro- 





ducers could get relief from the pressure of 
high production costs, which prevents most 
of them from operating, and that the Gov. 
ernment would act, if these facts werg 
brought before them. 

During the months since that last Denver 
meeting there was earnest effort on behair 
of gold producers and responsible banking 
and business leaders, devoted to presenting 
the case for a free market for newly mineq 
gold before the Senate Committee on Bank. 
ing and Currency. These hearings developed 
the opposition and brought it out into the 
open. It was expected that the Treasury 
would oppose the bills, also the State De. 
partment and the Federal Reserve Board, 
But there was an almost hysterical attack 
upon the bills and gold producers by 4a 
group of misguided economists and business. 
men who are seeking to have paper money 
made convertible into gold at the present 
$35 price. 

Members of this group still harp on the 
old threadbare formula that gold producers 
were granted a great gift- of extra profits 
when the price of gold was set at $35. They 
have completely ignored the fact that the 
gold-producing industry, at that time, was 
in the doldrums because the old price had 
failed to keep pace with rising costs 

Let us examine the gold price in light of 
historical statistics. There seems to be little 
doubt that in a century the purchasing 
power of the dollar has dropped 77 percent. 
Assuming, therefore, that in 1850, its pur- 
chasing power was 100, the figure now is 23. 
In plain words the dollar today is worth 
23 cents in terms of the 1850 dollar. 


THE PRICE OF GOLD IN SHRIVELED DOLLARS 


The price of gold was fixed at $20.67 in 
1834. If the same dollar shrinkage existed 
before 1850, as afterwards, it had depreciated 
quite a bit by 1850, but assuming that it 
was 100 then, we find that gold which in 
terms of dollar value was $20.67 in 1850 had 
shrunk to $17.52 per ounce in 1870, that 
it was $14.37 an ounce in 1890, that in 1910 
it was $11.22 and that by 1934 it had dropped 
to $7.47 and if the old gold price had con- 
tinued it would have been $4.75 per ounce by 
1950. 

However, 1934 was the great year for gold 
producers, according to the crackpot econ- 
omists. Gold went to $35 per ounce, al- 
though in purchasing power of depreciated 
dollars, it really only went to $12.64 and by 
1950 that new price has become 88.04. 

It’s a strange thing that in discussing gold 
many people only think of its price and 
completely ignore its cost. 

Let’s go back along the line and look at 
some costs, gold mining labor in 1890 was 
$2.50 per day, for a 10-hour shift, in 1934 it 
was $4 to $5 for an 8-hour shift and 
today it is $10 to $12. Supplies now are 
generally 100 percent to 200 percent higher 
than they were in 1934, transportation costs 
are up almost 300 percent, necessary clerical 
work is up 500 percent and taxes have been 
raised 7,600 percent in the past 50 years. 

To speak of convertibility of gold for pa- 
per money today, at $35 gold is a waste of 
words. A study of the basic thinking of our 
money masters in Government should show 
anyone supplied with normal intelligence, 
that this would be the last thing that they 
would consent to. They have sought to con- 
trol gold for the purpose of centralizing their 
power and if the pressure for conversion ge‘s 
too heavy it will certainly be at a higher 
dollar parity or a higher gold price. 


GOVERNMENT DETERMINED TO HAVE MANAG D 
CURRENCY 


At the recent convention of the Amer!- 
can Banking Association in San Francisco, 
Allen Sproul, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, stood on a plat- 
form backed by a large mural depicting 
the early California pioneers, boasted of 
being a native San Franciscan and of it 











peing the one hundredth anniversary of the 
giscovery of gold in California, then pro- 
ceeded to castigate gold money as something 
inferior to the brand of managed currency 
now forced on the public by the Government 
and the Federal Reserve. Sproul put empha- 
sis on his complete determination that the 
people must have managed currency and 
that they were not to be trusted with gold. 
He spoke frequently of laws without appar- 
ent realization that his conception of the 
gold question was completely lawless. He 
calmly supported confiscation of gold. 

The next exhibit in our collection of hor- 
rors is a statement by Thomas B. McCabe, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. He recently re- 
plied to the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report and said as to gold; 
“Proposals have been freely forthcoming 
from world gold-producing interests to raise 
the dollar price of gold. The dollar price of 
gold, however, is still higher relative to the 
general level of commodity prices, than it 
was in the 1920’s and gold production re- 
mains above the level of that period.” 

Mr. McCabe’s statement is false. In the 
1920’s the commodity level of gold was lower 
than other commodities, by comparison of 
the time its price was fixed, it had been 
static since 1834. As to present gold produc- 
tion in the United States, it is only 72 per- 
cent of the 1920's instead of being above the 
level of that period. 

I believe the latest pronouncemgnt from 
the Government on this subject is the re- 
port of this Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, issued in Washington on Jan- 
uary 23. In this they have adopted one of 
Mr. McCabe's statements, swallowing it hook, 
and sinker. They definitely turn 
thumbs down on gold convertibility but the 
words used are not an evidence of strength 
but of weakness. I will quote them: 

“An overriding reason against making gold 
coin freely available is that no government 
should make promises to its citizens and 
to the world which it would not be able to 
keep if the demand should arise. * * * 
Return to the gold-coin standard would 
clearly expose the economy to the risk of a 
drastic and undesirable deflation at times 
of high speculative demand for gold for 
hoarding, or else the government would have 
to withdraw its promise of gold converti- 
bility.” 

In short, they admit that they could not 
face a public accounting of their money 
stewardship. 

These points illustrate the spirit of our 
money managers toward gold and the in- 
terests of gold producers. It would be idle 
to expect any help or justice from them. 









They have appropriated our private property 
for their own use and nothing but force will 
dislodge their grip on gold. 

Fortunately for us, gold producers have 


that force available, and if we will demon- 
Strate a percentage of the old-time guts 
which formed the background of this in- 
dustry, we should get out of this mess. Our 
industry has been completely socialized. We 
were the guinea pigs and what happened to 
Us yesterday may happen to any other in- 
austry tomorrow. 

We are producers and wholesalers of a val- 
u ‘ble commodity, at present being forcefully 
taken at an inadequate price. We have the 
right to seek protection against the unlawful 
seizure of this private property. 


NO BASIS FOR TREASURY POWER OVER NEWLY 
MINED GOLD 


It is a long established legal principle that 
heither Congress nor any agency of Govern- 
ment has the right or the power to fix the 
price at which the Government buys. Main- 
tenance of this principle is fundamental to 
Our free economy. 

The gold regulations are a product of the 
Treasury Department and express the man- 
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ner in which they wish to have things done. 
They have no legal force or effect if they over- 
step the power conveyed by the Gold Reserve 
Act. 

The regulations fix the price and they also 
fix the compulsion to sell to the Government. 
They deny gold producers the right to sell 
their gold, processed in its extraction, to any- 
one but a mint, or one of their licensed buy- 
ers which makes him merely a branch of the 
mint for the purposes of a compulsory sale. 

The fixing of the price plus the compulsion 
to sell amounts to the taking of property 
without just compensation. A definite vio- 
lation of the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

The fixing of a proper price, at which the 
Government may purchase, is a judicial func- 
tion and cannot be legally accomplished by 
Congress, which is the legislative branch, or 
by the Treasury, which is only an adminis- 
trative branch. Neither of these possesses 
judicial power for such price fixing. 

If we compare the basic world conditions 
now and as they were in 1933, there are both 
parallels and contrasts. World currencies 
are again devalued ahead of ours. The price 
of gold abroad is higher than in this coun- 
try, but the rights of gold producers to re- 
ceive world prices are not now conceded by 
the Government. In fact they are violently 
denied to us and such slight freedom as we 
have in the markets for gold in its natural 
state is clouded by Treasury propaganda and 
threats to change these regulations at any 
time. 

JUSTICE FOR GOLD PRODUCERS 


There are two solutions to our problem. 

Step .: Proceed against the Government in 
the courts, with several distinct cases each 
having a different set of circumstances. We 
would thus seek a clear-cut decision defining 
the property rights of gold producers to mine 
and sell their product. The precise questions 
we are raising have never been before the 
courts. There are no legal decisions against 
the gold mining industry. We have accepted 
the power of Government without question, 
like a lot of sheep. How much longer will 
we submit to this? 

Step 2: Cooperate, under a new and honest 
set of regulations with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and sell our product to them provided 
they pay us the current world price. They 
could do this now, at any time. They have 
ample authority under section 3700 of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934. With the approval 
of the President the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to purchase gold in any 
amounts, at home orabroad * * * atsuch 
rates and -ipon such terms as he may deem 
most advantageous to the public interest 
* * * any provisions of law as to parity, to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 

The Government did this in 1933 under the 
Presidential order of August 29 and their 
legal right to do this was confirmed by the 
opinion of the Attorney General which I have 
quoted. 

The Government may not yet be ready to 
grant us the benefit of step 2, but they may 
be willing to do so if we proceed diligently 
under step 1. 

The California Gold Committee is a group 
representing diverse gold producers’ inter- 
ests. Its functions are to coordinate the 
efforts of the industry so that they may 
be more effective through group action than 
by the efforts of a single producer. 

We charge no fees, we are not a member- 
ship organization in competition with other 
groups. We seek no profits. 

We have made research regarding the 
soundness of our program, have provided 
competent legal counsel in Washington and 
we have developed avenues for practical relief 
for the gold mining industry, along two lines. 

The first being to get redress through 
court action against the Government for the 
loss and damages caused by the closing down 
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of gold mines under L208, an illegal order, 
which was a studied crime against gold 
producers. 

Two claims have already been filed in the 
Court of Claims of the United States, under 
this heading and others are being processed. 

The committee would be glad to have in- 
quiries and suggestions from those interested 
in this subject. Gold producers who have 
suffered money or property losses are invited 
to submit an outline of their cases to us. 
We would thus be able to give advice as to 
the most effective procedure. 

Our address is, California Gold Committee, 
Auburn, Calif. 

Gold mining has had a particularly raw 
deal but it is not the only branch of the 
mining industry that isin trouble. Seventy- 
three percent of all metal mines operating in 
11 Western States in 1940, are now closed 
down. This shut-down is due to world and 
sectional politics. Much of this could have 
been avoided if mining people had been 
more alert but we have been too much en- 
gaged in the details of our own affairs and 
have been inclined to avoid politics. 

That must be changed. Whether we like 
it or not, we must get into politics and the 
thousands of people in our communities must 
be enlisted to support us. Likewise, the 
thousands of stockholders in our enterprises, 
who now suffer with us, must be alerted to 
the end that we become articulate. 

We must recognize and support our 
friends and root out of office those politicians 
in whom we trusted, but who have helped 
or permitted the mining industry to be 
brought down to the desperate level it now 
holds. 





Education for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Thursday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the senior and junior Senators 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL and Mr. 
Darsy], the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Myers], and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Education for Freedom,” de- 
livered by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania State College, 
at the forty-first annual dinner meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, in Philadelphia, on February 
28, 1950. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that this manuscript is estimated to 
make approximately two and one-half 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a 
cost of $205. Owing to the importance 
of the address, it being a discussion of 
the objectives of a liberal arts college, I 
believe the Members of the Senate will 
be very much interested in reading it, 
It is for this reason that I am asking 
that the address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 

I am deeply grateful for the honor you 
do me tonight, and for this demonstration 
of the friendly spirit of Pennsylvania. It is 
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more reassuring to me than perhaps you 
envisaged when you invited me here. 

The Kansas from which I come retains 
many of the attitudes and characteristics of 
the frontier. I've grown accustomed there 
to a candor and a relaxed friendliness which 
might easily be lacking in an older society 
with deeply rooted traditions. If I had any 
misgivings about moving from Kansas to 
Pennsylvania they were that I might, tem- 
porarily at least, feel a stranger to the more 
formal atmosphere and conservative de- 
meanor of this great Commonwealth. 

You have convinced me of my error. You 
have done so not only by the cordiality of 
your welcome but by the fact that, tonight, 
you are proving yourselves to be as casually 
irreverent of tradition as any western pioneer 
could desire. 

For you are shattering one of the most 
cherished traditions of American higher edu- 
cation. A newly elected college president is 
supposed to slip quietly into office and spend 
several months in seclusion on the campus, 
after which he is formally inaugurated with 
pomp and ceremony. Only then does he 
announce his educational philosophy and 
aims. What you are doing tonight is s0 
lacking in precedent that I’m hard put to 
find a name for it. Certainly this occasion 
is not an inaugural; that, I suppose, will 
occur for me a good many months hence, 
Perhaps it can best be characterized as & 
preinaugural, similar to the orientation and 
testing program to which we modern edu- 
cators subject freshmen before we permit 
them to enroll. 

However it is classified, I must say that it 
is a pleasant experience, and I shall respond 
to your pioneering generosity by doing a 
little pioneering of my own. I, too, shall 
ignore tradition by stating, as frankly as I 
can, and before I have had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with my forthcoming 
responsibilities, my views on the responsi- 
bility higher education has for protecting, 
developing, and spreading the blessings of 
democracy. 

Now, education is not a cloistered enter- 
prise, comfortably removed from the turbu- 
lent streams of our social, physical, and 
spiritual life. It is an essential part of that 
life. For whatever glorious triumphs we of 
the United States have achieved, education 
must be given part of the credit, and for 
whatever failures we have experienced, edu- 
cation must be assigned part of the blame. 
Education deals with the life of the mind, 
and a free society rises or falls by the quality 
of thinking of all its participants. 

This means that education must be adapt- 
able to changing social conditions. Ideally, 
sound developments in education should 
precede social change. Ideally, we should, as 
a society, think before we act, using that 
rationality which education is concerned to 
develop as the driving force of progress. But 
this has not always been so. It has not been 
so, I think, in our own time. Most of us in 
American education are acutely aware that 
it has lagged behind social adjustments 
caused by an advancing technology—which 
is to say that these adjustments have been, 
quite often, irrationally made. They’ve 
been made, and are now being made, without 
sufficiently clear conceptions of the goals we 
wish to achieve, the values we wish to pre- 
serve or create. It is our awareness of this 
fact which has sparked the revolution now 
under way in most of our institutions of 
higher learning, from Maine to California, 
from Montana to Louisiana. 

This is the second major revolution in 
American higher education. 

The first occurred during the Civil War. 
That was a revolt against the restricted 
classical concept of higher learning, based 
on Greek and Latin and designed for the 
cultivation of a privileged class. We im- 
ported this type of education from Europe 
and maintained it here for many years de- 
spite the fact that it not only failed to con- 
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tribute vitally to democratic development 
but actually, in many ways, hindered that 
development. : 

Our democratic system sprang directly 
from basic moral conceptions. Great ideals 
of human dignity, mutuality in human re- 
lations, and individual liberty motivated a 
social system in which social power was 
shared by all the people. The people were to 
employ this shared power to promote the 
common good as well as the individual] good. 
It was a system requiring an intelligent, well- 
informed citizenry, each of whom realized 
that he was, in his capacity of free citizen, 
both governed and governor. 

It was, perhaps, easier to meet this require- 
ment in the early days of America than it is 
now. Our democracy began in a simple 
agrarian environment. There was a mini- 
mum of economic interdependence. True, 
there was a lower level of popular education; 
but social problems were also simpler, for no 
man’s problems and outlook were greatly 
different from those of his neighbors. The 
average citizen mind could encompass most 
of the factors which must be considered in 
the determination of public action. 

Yes; democracy was easier in those days— 
and it was Thomas Jefferson's realization 
that industrialization would make democ- 
racy more difficult which determined his ini- 
tial hostility to the encouragement of manu- 
factures. In 1787 he contended that popular 
government would survive in the United 
States “as long as agriculture is our princi- 
pal object,” a statement indicating at least 
a latent despair of democracy should indus- 
trialization proceed too fast and too far. 
Later, however, he modified his views. He 
came to regard increasing industrialization 
as a challenge which democracy could meet 
successfully, providing people generally 
achieved an ever-higher level of éducation 
and understanding. It must be, he saw, an 
education which encouraged a profound 
commitment to freedom while developing 
the skills of creative compromise. 

Convinced that education is the greatest 
single guaranty of freedom, Jefferson helped 
establish the University of Virginia, whose 
charter declared that education must— 

(a) Expound a sound spirit of legislation 
which leaves the individual free to do what- 
ever does not violate the equal rights of 
another; 

(b) Earmonize and promote the interests 
of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; 

(c) Develop the reasoning faculties of 
youth, enlarge their minds, and instill into 
them the precepts of virtue and order; and 

(ad) Form them to habits of refiection, ren- 
dering them examples of virtue to others, and 
of happiness within themselves. 

Unfortunately, these goals for education 
were not widely adopted in Jefferson's time. 
Particularly were the first two goals neg- 
lected. Obviously, these goals implied wide- 
spread popular education and an educa- 
tion related to the vocational interests of 
the masses of the people. Yet higher edu- 
cation continued to be the prerogative of the 
few; it continued to be focused on Greek 
and Latin and pointed primarily to the 
learned professions of law, medicine, and 
theology. The masses of the people re- 
mained unenlightened, and distrusted the 
educated few. 

Meanwhile the American environment was 
being vastly changed. An industrial democ- 
racy was developing. The percentage of peo- 
ple engaged in farming was decreasing while 
that engaged in manufacturing, trade, trans- 
portation, personal services, and professions 
was steadily increasing. Economic self- 
sufficiency was beginning to disappear. Men 
began to specialize, and to encounter wholly 
new physical and social problems, for which 
few seemed to have answers. A rapidly 


increasing population was not attaining the 
level of education and understanding which 
onrushing events made essential. Certainly 
a purely classical education for a relative few 


did not suffice. Education was failing, ang 
failing desperately, to contribute to demo. 
cratic development. 

It became increasingly clear that college 
education must be popularized; it must be 
placed within the reach of large numbers of 
men and women; it must concern itself with 
their vocational interests and needs; it must 
help find the answers to perplexing physical 
problems, sucr as that of a rapidly declining 
soil productivity. The price of failure to de. 
velop this kind of education seemed, to many 
serious thinkers, the ultimate collapse of 
the democratic system. 

ly there developed, in the ad- 
ministration of Abraham Lincoln, a new 
charter for American education. It was the 
Morrill Act of 1862, establishing the land- 
grant college system of which Kansas State 
College and the Pennsylvania State College 
are a part. Through it a major step was 
taken toward the realization of at least a 
part of Jefferson’s charter. The land-grant 
colleges did breathe forth a spirit of demo- 
cratic legislation, laying great stress on in- 
dividual enterprise and individual liberty. 
They did strive—and with remarkable suc- 
cess—to promote the interest of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. Gradually, in 
research, resident instruction, and exten- 
sion, they helped solve vexing problems and 
provided the answers to vast numbers of 
people in all the States. 

At that time, with interest focused on 
physical dgvelopment, the other goals in 
Jefferson’s charter did not seem as impor- 
tant as they do today, especially the goals of 
developing reflective thinking and harmo- 
nizing the interests of specialized groups. 
But I shall return to this point shortly. 

The establishment of the land-grant col- 
leges initiated a chain reaction. The new 
concept of higher education rapidly over- 
came the contempt of the classicists who, to 
begin with, had felt that science was not 
worthy of a place in universities and that 
it was not quite respectable to be, say, an 
engineer. The new colleges made science a 
partner of the farm and the industrial 
classes, and demonstrated that higher edu- 
cation could contribute directly to man's 
economic advancement. No longer did the 
college student look only to law, medicine, 
or the ministry as proper vocations. More 
than 3,000 occupations were now‘ open to 
him. And from the land-grant schools, the 
new concepts spread to other colleges and 
universities and to secondary schools as well. 

This was truly a successful revolution in 
education. The triumph of the concept of 
popular education is evident in the fact that 
today some 10,000,000 young men and wonien 
are enrolled in American high schools, col- 
leges, and universities. The triumph of the 
concept of scientific and vocational educa- 
tion is evident in the curriculums of nearly 
every college in the land. Indeed, the tri- 
umph of this latter concept was so complete 
as seemingly to blind us for a long time to 
other educational values which now are rec- 
ognized as being crucially important. 

Let me explain why I say this: 

Beginning in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, and rapidly gaining momen- 
tum in this century, our colleges contributed 
immensely to our scientific and technological 
progress, not only by turning out highly 
skilled scientists and technicians, but also 
through research conducted in their own 
laboratories. For several thousand years, it 
seemed, physical progress had languished, 
like the quiet waters behind a great dam. 
Now the dam was burst, and industrializa- 
tion with its concomitant specialization 
flowed forth like turbulent flood waters. In- 
dustrial and agricultural productivity in- 
creased phenomenally, releasing manpower 
for new professions and trades. Men applied 
their creative powers with feverish vigor to 
physical and biological mysteries and came 
forth with machines and treatment beyond 
the dreams of Jules Verne. 














Happy with success, and responding to the 
eed for men of greater and greater de- 
. es of specialization, higher education now 
Bree lized with @ vengeance. Whether in 
the basic or applied sciences, or even in the 
many disciplines within the social sciences 
and humanities, students were encouraged to 
probe deeper and deeper into narrower and 
yorrower fields. Our colleges developed more 
ond more highly specialized minds, tremen- 
soysly competent within the confines of their 
epecialties but uninformed and often dog- 
matic about everything else. The tendency, 
at least, was to train a biological chemist who 
was a stranger to the social world in which 
he lived; or a language specialist who liter- 
ally feared the physical world, for he had no 
understanding of it; or an engineer who 
knew little about the economic forces deter- 
mining the very field in which he worked. 

This was a tragedy of monumental propor- 
¢tanes 
" Intense specialization in every avenue of 
life has brought about conditions and so- 
cial problems profoundly different from those 
of our early agrarian days. One is an exact- 
ing economic interdependence. And inter- 
dependence calls constantly for broad under- 
standing and tolerance. But a too-exclusive 
specialization, either in work or education, 
makes for intellectual marrowness. It cre- 
ates partial minds, whereas interdependence 
desperately demands whole minds. 

If a man does only one thing, day after 

day—whether it be research in a laboratory, 
or livestock production on a western ranch, 
or riveting in a shipyard, he naturally— 
unless he has trained himself to do other- 
wise—judges social affairs almost exclusively 
in terms of their effect on the business of 
research, or livestock raising, or riveting. 
Partial minds very naturally cluster around 
their special vocational and economic in- 
terests, and thus are created scores of human 
pressure streams, running head-on into each 
otner. 
Today there is greater community of in- 
terest among similar specialists of Seattle, 
San Francisco, and New York, than there is 
between different specialists in a single geo- 
graphic locality. Each interest group, each 
vertical part of our society, experiencing only 
a fraction of the whole, thinks primarily of 
its own welfare. These pressure streams 
bear upon State capitols and the National 
Capitol so constantly and relentlessly that if 
legislation promotes the general welfare it 
is almost coincidental. 

Specialization and interdependence have 
induced social changes of such bewildering 
speed that the citizen mind can scarcely com- 
prehend. Hence we frequently devise so- 
cial action within an obsolete factual frame- 
work. When such action doesn’t get good 
results, We become confused and frustrat- 
- grow critical, and look for a whipping 
For example, our change from a debtor 
a creditor status brought wholly new eco- 
homic situations which, even after more 
than 30 years, seem not to be generally un- 
derstood, especially in the Midwest, and it 
Ss hot surprising, therefore, that appropri- 
ate corrective action is difficult to take. But 
oy tar the most awesome example of cul- 
tural lag is our complete ignorance of the pro- 
posed hydrogen bomb—itself a climax of re- 
search and social organization which can 
‘lterally destroy the very developments that 
‘rought it into being. To scramble my ex- 
inples, I may say that we should not be 
uing the economics of our debtor years 
a time when @ single agency of destruc- 
0h could well make all argument fruit- 
“ss or impossible. One of the foremost 
Problems for all the people is to gain at 
least a minimal understanding of today’s 
, ‘ces and circumstances that may deter- 
mine our destiny. The facts of 25, or 5, 
or even 2 years ago will not do. Action 
evised within an obsolete factual frame- 
"ork 1S a guaranty of dismal failure. 
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Still other far-reaching consequences flow 
from extreme specialization. The complex- 
ity created by it, and the tempo of working 
and living that accompanies it, seemingly 
cause us to subordinate those very spiritual 
values, those very ethical concepts, which 
are at once the foundation and the binding 
cement of our free society. All life is com- 
petitive, and there is great virtue in that, 
provided we retain a unifying compulsion 
which, at all critical times, is more impor- 
tant to us than our individual or group in- 
terests and differences. That unifying com- 
pulsion is made up of devotion to human 
dignity, fairness in human relations, and the 
protection of interdependent freedoms—po- 
litical freedom, personal freedom, economic 
freedom. It seems to me that in this post- 
war period, with foreign dangers keeping 
our nerves taut, and with internal problems 
fraying our minds, we tend not only to forget 
unifying spiritual values but also to accen- 
tuate philosophic differences. These differ- 
ences today are deeper than ever before, 
save in the Civil War period. Certainly they 
grow daily more bitter. 

Now, if our modern situation requires any- 
thing from the educated man and woman, 
it requires a mind that is broad, trained 
in critical thinking, tolerant in judgment, 
skilled in creative compromise, and dedi- 
cated to democratc principles. 

Others may state the problem differently, 
but what I have just said is, I think, a self- 
evident truth. It is the cardinal fact that 
is now causing the second revolution in 
American higher education. Everywhere, 
teachers, trustees, educational administra- 
tors, and students are struggling with the 
problem of developing and maintaining an 
educational experience that will help build 
minds capable of contributing construc- 
tively to the solution of problems caused by 
modern interdependence. 

Success in this task requires, I think, that 
we focus our attention on all the goals of 
Jefferson’s charter for higher education—not 
on just some of them. 

You will forgive me, I trust, if in re- 
counting specifically how education is try- 
ing to meet its new task, I become some- 
what more personal. I can, you will realize, 
speak with authority only about Kansas 
State College—about how we there during 
the past 7 years have tried to meet these 
new obligations, as we see them. 

We've sought to keep always before us the 
obvious but important fact that most stu- 
dents spend only 4 years or less in college. 
Whatever values are to be gained from college 
must be gained in that brief period. Itisa 
critical period. Most students are in col- 
lege at a time when they are maturing— 
physically, intellectually, spiritually—and 
we've learned that no one of these phases of 
maturity can be neglected without badly 
affecting the other two. 

We have had to remind ourselves almost 
daily that all the values of a college experi- 
ence cannot be obtained exclusively in the 
classroom or laboratory. How a student 
lives, how he participates in constructive 
extra-curricular activities, whether he is 
given opportunity to learn through experi- 
ence the democratic lessons of discussion and 
decision—these and dozens of other circum- 
stances have a direct bearing upon the ma- 
turing process of a student. 

Specifically, we at Kansas State College 
have been gradually adjusting our educa- 
tional program in ways which willghelp each 
student achieve five definite goal 

The first continues to be specialized train. 
ing for the making of a living, or of a home. 
Specialization is not to be condemned merely 
because it has presented us with complex 
social problems. Indeed, specialization is an 
urgent necessity in modern society, and it is 
a necessity which education must help to 
satisfy. Without it, our economic prosperity 
would be drastically reduced, human misery 
vastly increased. And democracy itself re- 
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quires the high productivity yielded by spe- 
cialization, for a democratic society will be 
sustained only in an atmosphere of abun- 
dance. At least it must be said that totali- 
tarianism spreads only in an environment of 
human misery. 

So of course we must train competent 
engineers, economists, physicists, and do so 
with increasing skill in view of the growing 
intricacies of each area of specialization. 
But we must do more than this—which 
brings me to the second of the five goals 
we've been aiming at for Kansas State. 

The second goal is to help each student 
achieve an understanding of all the broad 
fields of knowledge—the physical sciences, 
the biological sciences, the social sciences, 
the humanities. Of course, no one mind, in 
four brief years, can achieve specialized 
training in a single field and at the same 
time gain detailed knowledge in other fields. 
He can, however, achieve a general introduc- 
tion to other fields which, if properly made, 
will not only enable him te educate himself 
in them throughout his life, but will also 
stimulate his desire to do so. Only if they 
achieve the foundations of self-education, 
will most individuals leading a specialized 
life be able to keep themselves broadly and 
accurately informed as modern democratic 
society demands of the responsible citizen. 

As first steps toward this second goal, we 
at Kansas State have introduced what we 
call comprehensive courses in the several 
fields of knowledge, each built around an 
integrating theme—courses entitled “Man's 
Physical World,” “Man and the Cultural 
World,” “Man and the Biological World,” 
“Man and the Social World.” Students take 
those comprehensives which are outside their 
own fields of specialization. We're trying to 
build courses aimed at broad understanding, 
while avoiding mere compendiums of un- 
related items of information. 

A third goal toward which we are aiming 
at Kansas State is the development of the 
skills of communication. So many of us in 
America these days don't really know how 
to read, or write, or speak, or listen. I often 
think of what a great surge forward we 
could have in our society if all individuals 
and groups attained logic and clarity in 
communication. Every individual is de- 
pendent on others in a multitude of ways, 
and his true success or failure—as a pro- 
ducer and as a citizen—depends vitally on 
his ability to analyze and assess what he 
hears or reads, and to state logically and 
clearly what he knows, thinks, or wishes 
to ask. A fairly low level of proficiency in 
communication is one of the present handi- 
caps to the successful functioning of our 
free society. At Kansas State, as in most 
other institutions, we are trying to lift the 
level of achievement in this field. 

This brings me to the fourth goal toward 
which we're aiming: the fostering of wisdom, 
or the development of the capacity for sound 
judgments. Here, how students are taught 
is as important as what they are taught. Or, 
more accurately, how students learn, is as 
important as what they learn. Perhaps the 
greatest achievement a student can attain is 
to learn how to learn. Involved in this is 
learning how to select knowledge relevant 
to a problem. Involved in it is the exercise 
of critical thinking about alternative solu- 
tions. And involved in it is sensitivity—the 
deeper intuitions whence arise moral or 
spiritual values. 

Precisely because this goal of wisdom is 
all-inclusive, it must permeate the entire 
college program. It cannot be developed 
through a single device of course. It is as 
important to develop the habit of critical 
thinking in a course in history as it is in 
mathematics, in philosophy as in chemical 
engineering. And the all-college environ- 
ment must make its contribution, too. Is the 
school, with all its fun, really dedicated in 
class and out to the serious purpose of edu- 
cation? Are students, in class and out, given 
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opportunity and encouragement to formu- 
late judgments, express them, and test them 
against objective facts and judgments of 
others? Unless the answer to these questions 
is “Yes,” the college is not, I fear, working 
satisfactorily toward this fourth goal. 

And this brings me to the fifth, and last 
of our goals. 

At Kansas State we are determined that 
every student should gain from his total ex- 
perience in college an abiding commitment 
to the democratic way of life—a commitment 
based, not upon indoctrination, but upon 
genuine understanding. We want this com- 
mitment to be so firm that each student will 
become an effective, participating citizen in 
all the democratic procedures open to him— 
working constantly and effectively for the 
protection and development of our interde- 
pendent freedoms. 

I may be quite blunt about this: We have 
established and supported in this country a 
Nation-wide system of education designed 
primarily to lift the level of understanding 
of all the people so that the maintenance 
of democracy may be assured. Every citizen 
has a right to expect that our educational 
institutions will contribute directly and ef- 
fectively to the democratic system which 
maintains them. 

But I'm afraid a great many people do not 
realize that good results in this regard do 
not derive merely from preachments. A 
mere emotional commitment to freedom and 
democracy is not enough. A student who 
has only an emotional attachment to de- 
mocracy is easy prey to contrary arguments, 
both here and abroad. 

A genuine, abiding commitment can be 
achieved only if the student really under- 
stands the basic theories and practices of 
democracy, as well as the basic theories and 
practices of other systems and ideologies— 
in all the forms they have taken throughout 
history. The glory of it is that democracy, 
with all its shortcomings, is the best social 
system ever devised by man. It is the only 
one that is compatible in practice with man’s 
innermost spiritual or religious convictions. 
It is the only one that permits man to release 
the springs of his own greatness. Hence, the 
free democratic system can stand comparison 
successfully with all other systems, ancient 
and modern. Out of comparison and the 
development of his own value-judgments, 
each student is certain to develop the kind 
of commitment needed in the effective free 
citizen. 

To help along the process of commitment 
to democracy, both at the secondary and 
higher levels of education, we established a 
few years ago at Kan-as State under a grant 
of $200,000 from the Volker Foundation, an 
Institute of Citizenship It is working 
with students on the campus, with adults 
throughout the State, and with teachers in 
cooperating high schools. It is constantly 
experimenting with both the processes and 
subject-matter of citizenship education. 
The results of these experiments—and some 
of them have been highly successful—are 
soon to be published in a series of bulletins 
which a few of you may wish to read. 

Well this, gentlemen, is my view of the re- 
sponsibility of higher education in a free 
society. Perhaps I can sum it all up by say- 
ing that what each student should get out 
of college is himself—himself as a mature 
personality with capacities and incentive for 
continued growth, himself as an informed 
and effective citizen in a free society, him- 
self as a deeply moral creature of God. 

If he is soundly trained in a field of spe- 
cialization, has sufficient understanding of 
other fields of knowledge to be self-educa- 
tive, has developed habits of critical think- 
ing, can communicate with logic and clarity, 
and is committed, on the basis of his own 
value-jJudgments, to the democratic way, he 
will inevitably be a priceless asset to Amer- 
ica. He will insist upon the maintenance 
and extension of liberty, regardless of what 
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changes the waves of event may bring. He 
will insist upon shared power in political de- 
mocracy, mutuality in human relations in 
personal democracy, and competition and a 
wide diffusion of responsibility in economic 
democracy. He will help to promote and 
harmonize the interests of agriculture, in- 
dustry, labor, and commerce. 

If there are enough of him—and we must 
see to it that there are enough—he will, in 
the words of Washington, “so develop the 
blessings of democracy as to recommend it to 
the applause, the affection, and the adoption 
of every nation which is yet a stranger to it,” 





Purchasing Value of the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a table 
showing the purchasing value of the dol- 
lar as measured by the consumers’ price 
index. The table has been prepared by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Purchasing value of the dollar as measured 
by the Consumers’ Price Index 
[The January 1939 dollar=100 cents] 


Index 
5O0D once vsnnwumimananbiadie ties 214.6 
LOU 2 cninntcmiiidahgenitibabiglctaaenéed 224.7 
BOOB nine wise riintiithibadipaiaatdidielintentad 219.3 
SED ecco ntinntanicibwdnnaittialestlisdds datiwtiilid 229.9 
SOD cendiensomiideaninttiapatiiditrailiiin 248, 1 
SERS  ccntce vcd nciibtniidtdbiiamindiy 242.1 
SONG cicewnncnteddantiminbuibiionmiih 255.1 
SIE cn dnntacithntinaatanthuiitibiendeed 245.1 
BORD wcusencontantitwaadhadieenals 248.1 
SERED cncnctcwonnittiotitvigaintmiblatsnidiitiile 242.1 
1OED encccremensitbat wuainatnienidiiseblitnndniita 261.8 
ROBE: ccncccscthtnadiwiidsohmiietia 251.3 
SOD citeccereicmaengits sh ttitectitiriptanisinis. tbiinlpinaites 245.1 
DEB ecetsceotitcnhbpniinpainitetiaidinivcleidibabelidins 251.3 
SEE ..nicncetuattiidausimziienimeniinnmok 273.2 
9ODE cnccnwetndutindwehteainitpiionciieindis 233.1 
SIE 2. .nipecisnenuninmtctitiieediiiaieapeni 204.9 
SET wetianiodibeid diteri teint ean ntiatipetashtctinbs 194.6 
SOND tnnsevcamtadiin ideeenetiinsidiaakead 196.5 
TEED ccciencncnceccinentitemadbdthiind 196. 6 
DODD cxcetewwtiteictcrtsinercidiintanisnirnaitsiuniaitinatiiitinn tails 235.8 
BOG ete cceirnin wtntniintniahintniniiiil 234.7 
DOOD ecient inuiiiinctihnndinnaiiniaisalliaiaaibi 255. 8 
2OED -cieninqtnch sttinnndstinnitinindbmaiitieedll 273.2 
BOGE crcccisniewedtdstidnaannintniinatiandtie 271.0 
1B scar ctadsmnbtinubiidiiaidieeey 261.1 
9O6B: iciniineitidibindiiiaitiiagaliidaaiteate 242.1 
ROY cctetewistitaeisincinintnistilidaniietnddicaaliiaes 242.1 
DODD. 5, ciuisncnaiicitiendstacnbuiticintireiiinapasditediidliihioan cit: 261.1 
9B becttthcesicniiictiltntcticnalncibihas 276.2 
BOG en cincimensin eseohitieeniias ablated 258. 4 
BODE titinttvinnisreiciciitinnabiins idiithelbiniaits 233. 6 
1OOD cinicntinactitiatbbcci label 235.3 
DODD sintinncidig dsb inianiiictieginitabciifiacaial 219.3 
OBB scsi Taisen iissiniteinevbatinsinen ditaiiaiaisits 219.3 
DODD on cite cities ctiiiiit bina tmtttnniltabiaddaniiihasdnibaldss 211.0 
9908 cnc dcictiaaiichiliaincligtthitanss 205. 3 
SOUR cciemticcmiiicsstbeliibidbltlinaié 202. 0 
ne ee 203.7 
SODD centscintbcnntitinindhcainané, 223.7 
OD on ccnnttsctencitiniierentsticilnciies tntsitiniasineiniandighialaiabaaaibl 230. 4 
BOR: ciccimcisenitinciittinittiiiins tdi minciaiadinialiils - 220.8 
SOD isisiniticiti hist sdcasibeitteattiaitcdientiennitsaliiabds 196. 5 
DOD eit thisitnintlniee leitch ah caine iil 165.0 
DOOD: cisitntnttmnniiisncitittnhinitialiiemeabidibabcass 135. 7 
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7 Based on 11 months’ data 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics: Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York; National In- 
dustrial Conference Board; Institute of Life 
Insurance 














Unemployment in the Pacific 
Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we are 
very much concerned in the Pacific 
Northwest about the growing unemploy- 
ment problem. The Oregon delegation 
in Congress has received a communica- 
tion from one of the representatives of 
ClO labor in the Pacific Northwest deal- 
ing with this problem and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the RecorbD, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 

AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
Portland, Oreg., February 24, 1950. 
Members Oregon Delegation in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: An unemployment survey 
conducted by my office indicates that on Feb- 
ruary 1, 19 percent of the State's labor force 
was unemployed. Statistics obtained from 
maritime unions, including my own, reflect 
up to a one-third drop-off in work since 1947. 

Since longshore and offshore employment 
in this State is closely related to our prin- 
cipal cargo item—lumber—my union has 
made a detailed inquiry into the situation in 
lumber at this time. We find: 

1. British Columbia is cutting deeply into 
our Atlantic coast and California markets. 
The following table is revealing: 

British Columbia shipments to 

California (in board feet) : 


IOUT .. cocdiiinadhhanakedtiinins None. 
1968. cccikcnaiiodietannssehe 7, 879, 611 
1948. .dccitbibedbadheadhets 6, 885, 679 


British Columbia shipments to 
east coast (in board feet): 


LOW? iw dich cinchacctdia bnidinntinncvaia None. 
1008S ..xccccsnciintialeaineaidimienine 96, 071, 921 
1060.....c:c:cuiamasaanadiniennaliaaat 303, 525, 459 


By the end of 1949, British Columbia had 
taken over one-third of our markets on the 
east coast. The shipments, during the first 
8 months of the year, amounted to 24.77 per- 
cent of the province’s total lumber produc- 
tion, (Bureau of Dominion figures.) 

When unemployment in west coast lum- 
ber and maritime industries is considered in 
the light, not only of the above but of the 
total volume of Canadian lumber exports to 
the United States in 1949, the outlook for 
1950 is dark indeed. 

Last year, Canada, according to the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of Boston (issue of Satur- 
day, February 18), exported 1,627,500,000 
board feet to the United States. That is a 
lot of lumber, and is roughly equivalent to 
the total shipments, both domestic and for- 
eign, for the year from Oregon and Washing- 
ton. It is also equivalent to 31 percent of 
Canada's total lumber production. 

In job terms for Oregon-Washington 
workers, the British Columbia shipments to 
our east coast alone, in 1949, were equiva- 
lent to some 8,600,000 man-hours for wood- 
workers and 30,352 gang-hours (14 men to a 
gang)—work Oregon and Washington log- 
ers and sawmill workers and Puget Sound, 
Portland, Astoria, Coos Bay, Longview, and 
St. Helens dockers did not get. 
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This represents something like a $1,000,000 
wage loss for ILWU members—money they 
did not have to spend at the corner store. 

Much of the lumber shipped by Canada to 
this country found its way into FHA building 
channels. 

2. We find that some $4,000,000 in ECA 
funds were recently allotted Great Britain 
for the purchase of lumber. But out of the 
87,000,000 board foot order which resulted, 
only 5,000,000 board feet went to our mills. 
Canadian mills got 82,000,000 board feet. 

8. We find that Great Britain has just been 
issued an additional procurement order for 
$10,000,000 to cover purchase of some 132,- 
000,000 board feet. 

If Great Britain is permitted to spend this 
money in Canada, our west coast woodwork- 
ers will lose some 1,584,000 man-hours and 
our longshoremen will lose between 14,000 
and 16,000 gang-hours. 

We have information showing that the 
British, in considering bids on ECA allotment 
purchases, discriminate against certain 
American ports. For instance, they refuse 
to consider bids from Eureka, Newport, and, 
in some instances, from Coos Bay, although 
American ships and vessels itn the Pacific 
Coast European Conference place no restric- 
tions against those ports. Since we have 
locals in all three ports, this matter is of 
direct concern to us. 

4. We find that within the next 2 months, 
some 29 ships are slated to load lumber in 
British Columbia for our ast coast, in addi- 
tion to 14 ships so loading between Novem- 
ber 3 and December 31. 

Apparently not a single ship chartered for 
the recent British timber purchase was an 
American ship, although ECA regulations 
specify that 50 percent of the cargoes must 
be carried in American bottoms. 

The loss of California and east coast mar- 
kets to Canada ts reflected in figures obtained 
from the Pacific American Steamship Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco on intercoastal and 
coastwis2 vessels operating out of west coast 
ports. Of 150 dry cargo vessels operating in 
the intercoastal trade before the war, there 
are today only one-third that number. 
Coastwise carriers have declined from 30 
to 12. 

5. We find, also, that our markets in Japan, 
China, and the Philippines are a total loss. 

In 1931 Oregon and Washington shipped 
$25,764,561 board feet to Japan; 314,475,322 
board feet to China; and 2,120,870 board feet 
to the Philippine Islands. 

Last year, only 5,941,936 board feet went 
to Japan (of which only 22,875 was from 
Oregon); no lumber at all went to the Phil- 
ippines; and, after March, no lumber to 
China. 

The employment loss for woodworkers and 
longshoremen, as reflected in the above fig- 
ures, is some 7,704,000 man-hours for wood- 
workers and more than 60,000 gang-hours for 
longshoremen. 

Were we exporting lumber to the Orient 
in the quantity in which it was shipped in 
1931, Oregon and Washington longshoremen 
this year would be richer by more than §$2,- 
000,000. 

You know, of course, that the United 
States Bureau of Employment Security notes 
that when the unemployment is 12 percent 
and over, the situation is sufficiently serious 
to warrant consideration and remedial efforts 
at local, State, and possibly Federal levels. 

It would appear that unemployment in 
many Oregon counties has reached the dan- 
ger point, while American diplomats fail to 
deal realistically with the Chinese situation 
and while American tax dollars are used to 

boycott Northwest cargo items and to sub- 
sidize a foreign merchant marine. 

The end effect of such a situation can only 
be to force down our American living stand- 
ards, cause widespread labor unrest, force 
many businesses to the wall, and throw 
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heavier and heavier burdens on the relief 
agencies. 

In conclusion, I am urging you to (1) 
start a congressional probe into the ECA 
lumber deals; (2) move to restrict ECA lum- 
ber purchases to American mills; (8) sponsor 
an FHA requirement that all lumber used 
in FPHA-financed houses be manufactured in 
the United States; (4) act to wall up the 
loophole in the ECA Act which permits car- 
goes in excess of the act to be carried in 
foreign ships; (5) urge removal of trade bar- 
riers with China; (6) extend credit to China, 
Japan, and the Philippines to purchase the 
products of our country. 

Respectfully yours, 
Matr MEEHAN, 
International Representative. 





Excise-Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington enjoys talking 
each week by radio with his constituents 
at home. The subject of war-created 
excise taxes was the subject of his talk 
on Monday, February 27. Because a 
good many citizens have requested copies 
of the remarks, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the radio statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


This is Harry Carn in Washington, D. C., 
in your Nation’s Capital. 

On the 19th of January of this year it 
so happened that I was the Senator who 
offered a motion that the Senate ought to 
consider the merits of an excise tax reduc- 
tion bill which has been quietly slumbering 
on the Senate Calendar since last June. This 
motion was vigorously debated but when the 
question came to a vote the motion was 
defeated strictly on party lines. The ad- 
ministration leaders, including the majority 
leader, Mr. Lucas, and the Senate Finance 
Chairman, Mr. Grorcz, said they were sym- 
pathetic to repealing some excise taxes and 
reducing others but that it wasn’t yet time 
to tackle the question. Since the motion 
was defeated a good many of us have been 
watching those who speak for the adminis- 
tration to determine when the time is right 
to get rid of taxes which are burdensome 
to you and which have outlived their justifi- 
cation and usefulness. 

Last week Senator Grorcr, a very dis- 
tinguished and influential Member of the 
Senate, spoke his piece in no uncertain 
terms. In doing so he spoke in opposition 
to what the White House wants done. Mr. 
GEORGE was simply speaking for himself but 
his voice is a big one and many Democrats 
and Republicans are hopeful that his recom- 
mendations will be followed, and quite soon. 

Senator Grorce came out flatfootedly for 
outright repeal of the wartime excise taxes, 
excepting only those now levied on alcohol, 
gasoline and tobacco. He estimated it would 
cost the Governmert about $2,250,000,000 
in immediate tax revenue losses but he pre- 
dicted that about helf of that gigantic sum 
would be recaptured by the Treasury as a 
direct result of the incentive given the busi- 
nesses affected. The remaining loss, he 
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ernment spending. It is good to have a re- 
sponsible Democrat reflect on this possibility 
isn’t it, and by going all out to plug tax 
loopholes. Senator Grorce appears to be 
strongly opposed to the administration's 
proposal to make selective cuts of around 
$600,000,000 in these wartime levies and to 
increase other taxes by any war excise tax 
loss. Senator Grorce maintains that this 
would be nothing short of a careless approach 
to a pressing and important problem and in 
his words “it would simply postpone a job 
we ought to do now.” 

The Senator stated publicly that the 1941, 
1942, and 1943 increases were imposed chiefly 
to check consumer ,purchases of war-scarce 
commodities and services. That need passed 
after the war but the excises stayed on. 
Nearly all of them have a present-day re- 
pressive effect on business. The Senator 
thinks that these taxes can’t be handled 
selectively and that the Congress ought to 
be wise enough and bold enough to make 
the cuts now. Whenever the good Senator 
gives the word—for either he or Senator 
Lucas controls the green-light go-ahead sig- 
nal—I can think of 42 Senators on the op- 
position, or Republican, side of the aisle 
who will cry “hooray” and vote to eliminate 
the taxes. 

For the next few minutes I want to talk 
with everybody about these taxes and about 
what they are doing to our economy and to 
your happiness and education. Everybody 
must be interested in the subject because the 
taxes in question are of basic concern to 
housewives, industrialists, members of labor 
unions, farmers, little-business men, big- 
business men, landlords, tenants, veterans, 
nonveterans, and in fact every man, woman, 
and child in America. 

Many of these taxes were in existence long 
before the war, but were raised substantially 
as a wartime measure. The war has been 
over for nearly 5 years, and the promise your 
Government made to you to repeal these 
taxes at the war’s end was and has been 
broken. We are stil’ paying a 20-percent ad- 
mission tax on amusements, 20 percent on 
furs, 20 percent on jewelry, 20 percent on 
luggage, purses, toilet cases and handbags; 
20 percent on cosmetics; 15 percent on trans- 
portation; and 25 percent on telephone and 
toll messages, telegraph, cable, or radio mes- 
sages. 

As an example of the regressive effect, 
which means holding back, of these taxes on 
business, the fur industry in Washington 
State is suffering badly. Those contemplat- 
ing the purchase of fur coats are waiting in 
the hope that in the near future the tax will 
be repealed. As a result, business is falling 
off; many employees, both of the manufac- 
turers and retailers of furs, are being re- 
duced to a part-time work basis, if they 
have not been laid off entirely. Obviously, 
this goes far deeper than forcing the ladies, 
or their husbands, to pay an additional 20 
percent on the retail price for furs. By de- 
priving the ‘ndustry of its normal expectancy 
of business, it radically imperils the industry 
itself as well as the income of its employees. 

Strong pressure, which certainly I ap- 
prove, is now being exerted on the Congress 
to repeal the amusement taxes, especially 
those affecting that great segment of the 
American public, rich and poor, who rely on 
the movies as a wholesome type of entertain- 
ment which the family can enjoy together. 
A 20-percent tax on a single admission is 
one thing for an adult; it is quite another 
if it is a youngster who strives to save his 
pennies for a Saturday movie. It is also a 
serious thing to the parents of large fami- 
lies, especially in the light of what is left 
of the father’s take-home pay, after deduc- 
tions. 

Taxing the movies and circuses, 
form of relexation many 
areas have, the levy 


the only 
people in rural 
is against the poor 


man’s entertainment and the pleasure of 
children. It is, in part, responsible for the 
decline of theater attendance. In failing to 
distinguish between low-priced suburban or 
country movies and the big, high-priced, 
first-run city theaters, an injustice is worked 
on the masses, the laboring people, the wom- 
en, and the children. 

The levy of taxes also on admissions to 
agriculture fairs, again hits the great mass 


of the people, both rural and urban, and in - 


addition indirectly puts a tax on the educa- 
tion of farmers who use this medium for the 
exchange of ideas and for an opportunity to 
learn progressive methods of operation and 
procedures, from one another, and from the 
industrial exhibits of new farm implements 
and machinery. 

As applied to the legitimate theater, musi- 
cal concerts, and operas, the tax on admis- 
sions places the United States in a position 
of taxing an industry that other nations 
have traditionally considered a proper sub- 
ject of state assistance. In this country, our 
great symphcny crchestras, large and small, 
are made available to more people who love 
music, because they are subsidized by civic- 
minded private citizens in the various com- 
munities, otherwise, the price of admission 
would of necessity be beyond the pocket- 
books of a large majority of the people. 
There is not one symphony orchestra in this 
country today which does not owe its exist- 
ence to the loyal financial support of those 
who have the heart and the money to fur- 
nish private subsidy to orchestras in order 
that those on limited incomes may enjoy fine 
music. The 20-percent admission tax which 
every ticket buyer must pay, only adds to 
his burden as well as to that of the many 
others who not only give generous sums 
each year in support of symphony and 
philharmonic orchestras over the land, but 
buy their admission tickets as well. 

The admission tax was established under 
the Revenue Act of 1917. It was uniformly 
set at 1 cent for each 10 cents, until it was 
raised to 1 cent on each 5 cents by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1943. Previously there had keen 
some exemptions, which ranged as high as 
$° between 1928 and 1932. There are no 
such exemptions now. 

For the fiscal year 1948 the tax on general 
admissions alone brought in a revenue of 
$383,626,814. Added to that exacted on leases 
of boxes or seats, ticket broker sales, admis- 
sions to cabarets and roof gardens, and simi- 
lar forms of entertainment, and club and 
initiation fees, $464,127,037 flowed in an un- 
ending stream into the Treasury of the 
United States in 1948 from your pockets. 

The excise tax of 20 percent on leather 
goods, trunks, handbags, suitcases, etc., was 
a wartime tax adopted in 1943 as a wartime 
conservation measure, It puts all leather 
goods in the category of luxuries. I do not 
argue with the stand that some of the ex- 
pensive ones are, but the average shopping 
bag, woman’s purse, school bag, or suitcase 
is an essential. 

They can in no way be considered articles 
of adornment, as is Jewelry, for instance. It 
has never been made clear why these articles 
should be taxed when women’s gloves and 
hats have escaped. There has been a tremen- 
dous protest both from the consumer and the 
industry against what both claim to be un- 
just and unjustified. Certainly the effect on 
the industry as a whole is regressive and re- 
pressive, cutting production sales and em- 
ployment. 

The excise tax on the transportation of 
persons was clearly a wartime measure de- 
signed partly to help dissuade civilians from 
further burdening the already overcrowded 
public carriers engaged in the movement of 
troops or other personnel essential to the 
wartime effort. The levy is now a sales tax 
upon an essential service that is not a luxury 
and has to be used repeatedly by a large seg- 
ment of the population. It is also discrimi- 
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thought, could be made up by cutting Gov- 


natory against certain sections of the coup. 
try far removed from the large centers of the 
population. Especially does this apply to ys 
in the far West. It discriminates against yg 
because persons in the East who under nor. 
mal circumstances would be willing to pay 
the increased fare to say the Northwest, as 
compared to that of the Northeast, cannot 
meet the added expense of the tax which in. 
creases proportionately with the fare—g 
sufficiently added burden to cause the tray- 
eler to choose the Northeast instead for his 
vacation and travels. 

The increased excise tax on telephone, tele. 
graph, and radio messages was also a wartime 
measure. The most inexplainable thing 
about this tax is the rate. If one goes toa 
night club or buys a piece of jewelry, he pays 
a 20-percent tax. If he uses public trans. 
portation on a vacation, he pays a 15-percent 
tax, but if he makes a long-distance call, 
business telephone call, or sends a telegram, 
he pays a 25-percent tax. This is a tax im- 
posed on business and social necessity, and 
is based on no sound principle nor has it a 
justification in peacetime. Certainly these 
cannot be considered luxuries. - They dis. 
criminate against businesses which have to 
make frequent use of our communication 
services. Like the transportation tax, it 
also discriminates against sections of the 
country far removed from the centers of the 
population, again, included in the far West, 

As to the tax on cosmetics and other toilet 
preparations, I am sure there isn’t a woman 
listening to me tonight who won’t agree with 
me that they have been articles of everyday 
use, and by custom a virtual necessity. Cer- 
tainly they are to any woman who wants to 
hold her job and, shall we say, her man. 

One last comment; the administration will 
oppose the “bold and wise” and immediate 
tax cuts which Senator GrorGE has so hon- 
estly recommended. The reason is simple: 
war excise taxes are easy to administer, they 
are collected automatically, and they pro- 
vide large sums which the insatiable spend- 
ing appetite of the administration demands, 

This reason won't prevail once the ques- 
tion is debated by the Congress. The taxes 
will go at the first voting chance. A prom- 
ising prediction, isn’t it? Your job then is 
to continue to needle your Congress to do 
what a majority of its Members want to 
do for you. 

Until next week at the same time this ts 
Harry Carn saying good night and good luck, 





Danger From Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OCF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a speech made by 
Mr. John Temple Graves, a leading 
southerner, orator, and writer, before the 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, in Atlantic City on February 8, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 


Our danger at home isn’t the march of 
communism, it is the creep of socialism. 
Into our schools and colleges, conditioning 
minds like those of Alger Hiss, Judy Coplon, 
Into our government, 
Into our literature 


Elizabeth Bentley. 
telling it to play God. 

















and the philosophies of our men of good 
will. Into our American spirit, persuading 
ys to play safe and ask a security that is 
gone with the bomb. Into our morals, say- 
ing right and wrong are subject to change 
without notice. Into our churches, telling 
us the angels in heaven have left wings only. 

The soft under belly of America for Com- 
munist attack is this creeping socialism. 

A Socialist is a Communist who doesn't 
know the facts of life. He thinks you can 
be sweet and nice about it, pass around the 
civil liberties, be law abiding, let the people 
rue, and all that. But you can’t. Russia 
knows and Britain is learning. You can’t 
play God and be subject to the whims of a 
legislature and periodical votes of the people. 
sooner or later, as @ practical matter, you 
have to do it the Russian way, with a dicta- 
tor and policemen. 

There are many Kinds of socialism now. 
In Europe there are national socialism, 
Christian socialism, democratic socialism, 
Soviet socialism. In this country we have 
the regular Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Labor Party. And lately, for the first time 
on & national scale, we have developed what 
may be called tax-spend-elect, or Pender- 
gastian socialism. 

The Pendergastian Socialist is cynical. He 
doesn’t care for socialism, but he doesn’t 
mind. He brings it about in course of hand- 
ing things out. He gets his name from a 
political machine which flourished once in 
Kansas City. Some of the people in that 
machine are dead, some are in jail, and some 
have moved to Washington. 

Tax, spend, elect, works. We have seen 
that, and are seeing it now. Only three 
things can stop it. One is bankruptcy. One 
is the full socialism to which it leads. The 
third is visibility of taxes. When taxes be- 
come visible as a burden, people begin to 
complain. The golden goose begins to 
squawk. They are complaining this year. A 
$5,000,000,000 deficit is a pretty visible thing. 
No wonder our tax-spend-elect Socialists 
want to reduce excise taxes and up taxes on 
business. The public can’t see business 
taxes. Not right away. 

A party line for America, it seems to me, 
is a line in two parts. A part against too 
much government and a part against govern- 
ment too far from the governed. Antistat- 
ism and State’s rights—they are two faces 
of the same coin. 

We need a lot of government these days, 


far more than 50 years ago, or, perhaps, even 
15 years ago. Few dispute it now. The true 
issue is whether you recognize a danger 


point in too much government or whether 
you “pooh-pooh” the idea, call it a red her- 
ring out of selfish interests and say, What 
is statism, anyhow? Whether we have 
passed the danger point yet is something on 
which we may honestly disagree. But I 
don't see how anyone who believes in the 
free way with which we made this Nation 
and have lately won two wars at once on 
two sides of a planet can refuse the fact 
that there is a point in government con- 
trolling, spending, and taxing beyond which 
you can’t go and have (1) democracy, (2) 


solvency, (3) incentive to work, or (4) in- 
centive to enterprise and invest. 

Democracy and too much government are 
Incompatible. So are democracy and gov- 
ernment too far from home. We knew that 


when we threw King George’s tea in the 
water at Boston, government too far from 
the people governed is government that 
Goesn't understand, government that doesn’t 
the sympathy of those governed, and, 
government that must operate 
more through force bills and 


a 
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\k of civil liberties, and it is precious 
my part of the country we need to 
practice it more, and we are learn- 

t the most civil of all our civil liber- 

liberty to be governed at home on 
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problems peculiar to us at home. Some call 
this home rule, some local self-government, 
some cross-roads democracy. In the South 
we use the quaint name of States’ rights. 

God is not mocked by our God-players of 
today. Still He confuses their tongues as in 
days of Babel, whether they play through a 
big government, a big business, or a big labor 
union. In big government we call the con- 
fusion bureaucracy. It isn’t in my Bible, 
and my preacher didn’t tell me, but I sus- 
pect that when the children of Israel had 
built the Tower of Babel so high that it be- 
gan to invade heaven and play God, and 
when the Lord had decided to topple the 
tower over and had already confused the 
tongues of the builders so that they were 
making noises like many a one that has 
come out of Washington these 18 years, I 
suspect that at that very moment they 
found on top of the Tower of Babel a little 
fellow with horn-rim glasses and a Harvard 
accent, shooting rules and regulations at all 
of heaven’s stars and bombarding all crea- 
tion with questionnaires, each to be an- 
swered in triplicate. He was the first bu- 
reaucrat, on top of the first thing that got 
to be too big and tried to play God. His 
tribe has increased. 

They are the two freedoms of 1950. Free- 
dom from too much government. Freedom 
from government too far from home. 
Enough Americans believe in them to make a 
majority, if those who believe can be put 
together, and put to work. Already they 
make a political party. It is a party without 
a name and without an identified leadership, 
but its roots are in all the grasses of this 
green land, and sooner or later it is going to 
express itself not only in the Congress but in 
great realinement under our two-party set- 
up. 
TTotalism is incompatible with our Ameri- 
can set-up no matter who runs it. Total 
government, total business, and, especially 
now, total organized labor. Wisely we have 
passed laws against combinations in restraint 
of trade, but never in our history have there 
been such combinations in such restraint 
of so much trade as those over which John 
Lewis and several other labor leaders are 
presiding over. We exempt labor from the 
Iaw because we say labor is not a commodity, 
and it isn’t. That is a core principle of 
American being. But it begins to be a 
question whether we, the rest of the people, 
are a commodity, to have our economy 
crushed like a crate of eggs at the bat of a 
bushy eyebrow. The only solution is the 
simple solution. It is to include these Na- 
tion-wide totally organized unions in Key 
industries in the operation of our antitrust 
laws, as Senator RosertTson, of Virginia, is 
proposing. 

Not by votes alone, or speeches alone, or 
even by understanding, is- our American 
philosophy of freedom to be saved now, it 
seems to me. It depends at last on American 
character, tndividual character. Our free 
enterprise depends on Americans who, in 
character, are fit for their freedom and full 
of the enterprise. You don’t have to have 
character to be a Communist. You just 
memorize the party line, and take care not 
to deviate lest you liquidate. You don’t 
have to have character to be a Pascist. You 
just march along in ranks, singing your 
song, wearing your silly feather or cap or 
button or Ku Klux Klan regalia, overcome 
by somebody else’s false emotions. But you 
do have to have character to be free and 
self-governing in the most intricate and 
dangerous world that ever was, with Russia 
and the split atom to be lived with. 

I believe our people are seeing it. I believe 
they are looking to a great renaissance of 
individual character, in public life and 
private. I believe, for example, that they 
are going to reelect Senator Tarr in Ohio 
next November not because he is a Republi- 
can, not because of the Taft-Hartley law or 
his foreign policy, but because they are be- 
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witched at the spectacle of this not at all 
bewitching gentleman who nevertheless, has 
the courage and honesty to ask election for 
what he thinks is good for his country, 
rather than with wanton promises to put 
together a winning combination of pressure 
groups. 

The character to be honest and brave and 
to resist hand-outs and to assume responsi- 
bility and, most of all, the character to be 
insecure. Roosevelt told us in 1933 that all 
we had to fear was fear itself. I think that 
was true in 1933. But it seems to me that 
what we have to fear in 1950 is unwillingness 
to live fearfully, to take chances, to accept a 
life of profit and loss, ups and downs, danger 
and change. 

We can live fearfully like this, I think, 
only if somehow we have the balances and 
assurances and serenities of a faith in things 
eternal. Such a faith is suggested now, 
not challenged, by physical science. The 
splitting and fusing of atoms takes us to 
the limits of the physical world. It takes 
us to a dim edge where there is some other 
world. It takes us to a place where physics 
turns to metaphysics—and mathematics 
touches God. 





1949 Progress in the Tennessee Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
delivered by Hon. James P. Pope, direc- 
tor of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
before the Athens Kiwanis Club at 
Athens, Tenn., on February 15, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


1949 PROGRESS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


The chairman of your program committee 
has requested that I talk to you about TVA 
today. Since this is a rather large subject, 
as you Enow, I think it would be well for me 
to limit it to the progress of the Tennessee 
Valley during the last year. Progress has 
continued on all fronts and in some respects 
it has been very rapid as, for instance, in the 
field of rural electrification. The construc- 
tion and installation of new generating fa- 
cilities by TVA have also gone forward rap- 
idly during the year. 

Private enterprise has prospered and ad- 
vanced throughout the region. Production 
has increased generally, both in agriculture 
and in industry. Interest and activity in 
the location of new industries have grown 
during the year. And some major develop- 
ments, such as the proposed Oak Ridge ex- 
pansion and the Air Engineering Develop- 
ment Center near Tullahoma, have been as- 
sured. TVA construction has included rapid 
progress on the New Johnsonville steam 
plant. And an announcement has recently 
been made of the location of another large 
steam-plant site at Widow’s Creek in north- 
ern Alabama. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-nine has been 
an important year in the development of the 
valiey along all lines—not only in those just 
mentioned but in navigation, flood control, 
and conservation. During the year there was 
celebrated the planting of the two hundred 
millionth tree as well as the furnishing of 


power to the millionth cu 
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The records disclose that there was sub- 
stantial progress in traffic on the Tennessee 
River, with 470,000,000 ton-miles being car- 
ried. This was an over-all increase of 6 per- 
cent in ton-miles of traffic over 1948. The 
increase in 1949 was more than 40,000,000 
ton-miles over the volume of river traffic in 
1948. And the 1949 traffic volume was over 
212,000,000 ton-miles more, or over 80 percent 
greater than 1945, the first full year of opera- 
tions in the completed river channel. 

These traffic increases apply to all com- 
modities, with the principal exception of coal, 
during the year. The decrease in coal ship- 
ments was due to strikes and to the fact that 
TVA used less coal last year because of heavy 
rainfall and a good*supply of water in the 
river. As to some important commodities 
the increase is remarkable. Steel shipments, 
for instance, increased 1350 percent over 1948. 
Petroleum products increased 10 percent, 
grain 75 percent, coke 88 percent, and auto- 
mobiles 36 percent. Savings to shippers on 
last year’s river traffic, although final calcu- 
lations have not yet been made, are expected 
to be substantially larger than those in 1948, 
which were about $4,000,000. 

As to flood prevention during the year the 
record is good. There was no flood damage 
of consequence either on the Tennessee, the 
lower Ohio, or the lower Mississippi Rivers. 
While there were no major floods during 1949 
comparable to those in the three preceding 
years, the holding back of waters in the two 
lesser floods in the valley saved Chattanooga 
about $860,000 in damage. And the reduc- 
tion of flood crests on the Ohio saved an esti- 
mated damage of some $200,000. These sav- 
ings of over a million dollars in 1949 are 
worthy of mention, although not compara- 
ble to savings in past years which have 
totaled over $40,000,0C0 at Chattanooga alone. 

t is of current interest that the crests 
of the recent floods on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers were so reduced as to make it 
unnecssary to blast open the fuse plug levee 
of the Birds Point-New Madrid floodway 
in southern Missouri—according to the joint 
statement of the United States Army engi- 
neers and TVA. The Kentucky Reservoir 
held back large quantities of fioodwaters in 
accomplishing this result. This saved mil- 
lions of dollars in flood damages in the flood- 
Way where 12,000 people live. 

It requires no argument to convince the 
people along the Tennessee, and the lower 
Chio and Mississippi Rivers of the tremen- 
dous value of flood control on the Tennessee. 
They know its great value. They also know 
the large value of the all-year-round naviga- 
tion on the Tennessee River. And yet one 
still hears in other parts of the country 
from those who serve the interests opposed 
to TVA that navigation and flood control 
provided by TVA are of little value—that 
they are really camouflages for the power 
development. 

The fact that these contentions were made 
by the private power companies in numerous 
suits testing the constitutionality of the TVA 
Act, and that the courts held them invalid 
does not seem to deter the same interests 
from repeating the arguments outside the 
valley region. The contention is still made 
that TVA is primarily a power agency. But 
the fact is that the generation of hydro- 
power is subject to the use of the river for 
navigation and flood control. The naviga- 
tion channel must be maintained at a 9-foot 
depth and floods must be dealt with as they 
come. If it becomes necessary to spill water 
to serve these purposes, it is done regardless 
of the effect it has upon the production of 
power. Large amounts of water are some- 
times spilled as has been the case within the 
last few weeks. Flood conditions may, and 
generally co, cut down the amount of water 
that can be used for generation of power. 
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In spite of these conditions, however, TVA 
has become the largest integrated power pro- 
ducer in America. It produced last year over 
17,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours which was 11 
percent increase over 1948. Its installed ca- 
pacity was increased during the year by 258,- 
000 kilowatts, and its transmission lines were 
increased by about 300 miles. Its gross 
revenue from sale of power was increased by 
$9,200,000 and its net income by several mil- 
lion dollars. 

The most striking advance was made in the 
field of rural electrification. Of the 127,- 
000 new customers served, 92,000 of them 
were rural consumers. Most of the 17,000 
miles of new distribution lines were rural, 
The percentage of electrified farms increased 
from about 55 percent in 1948 to 70 per- 
cent in 1949. Now about 300,000 of the 425,- 
000 farms in the TVA area are electrified and 
rapid progress is being made in reaching 
other farms. The estimated savings on 
power bills of the million TVA customers 
were about $38,000,000 last year compared 
with average rates on the Nation. 

This progress is very well illustrated by 
last year’s record of operations of your city 
of Athens. This system built 28 miles of 
new rural lines, increased the number of 
customers served 27 percent and the amount 
of electricity furnished them 34 percent. 
The number of urban customers was in- 
creased 6 percent and the amount of elec- 
tricity used in the city was increased 19 per- 
cent. This is a fine record and your power 
management deserves commendation. 

In the field of farm and forest conserva- 
tion steady progress was made during the 
year. Research has gone forward at the 
Muscle Shoals laboratory and plant prin- 
cipally with reference to new fertilizers, 
Various combinations of fertilizer ingredi- 
ents are being tried out. For instance, pilot 
plant studies during the year were success- 
ful in producing dicalcium nitrophosphate 
containing both nitrogen and phosphate. 
Tests and demonstrations of new fertilizers 
are being made on actual farms. The in- 
crease of cover crops and decrease in row 
crops are continuing. More and more win- 
ter cover crops are being planted. About 
a@ million acres of land have been shifted in 
the last 15 years from row crops. The val- 
ley is greener this winter than it was last 
winter. 

No better illustration of what is going on 
in soil conservation and farm management 
can be found than that of Mr. Rex Moses here 
in McMinn County. Since 1940 Mr. Moses 
has been a TVA-Extension Service test-dem- 
onstration farmer on his 162 acres of land. 
In 1940 he had a dairy herd of 6 cows and 
7 other cattle. By 1948 he had a dairy herd 
of about 24 milkers and 25 heifers and other 
cattle. With diversification on the land, with 
application of fertilizers, and with good man- 
agement, Mr. Moses has built up his land, 
his production, and his standard of living. 
He has built a new home with modern elec- 
trical conveniences, a new garage and smoke- 
house, a tool shed and workshop, a modern 
dairy barn, and other new buildings and 
improvements. Every year this farm is im- 
proving; it was better in 1949 than in 1948. 

The work in forestry conservation is going 
forward. About 15,000,000 new trees were 
planted last year, reaching the two hundred 
millionth from TVA nurseries since the pro- 
gram began. Most of these were planted on 
private lands by the owners. Thousands more 
acres of timberlands were brought under 
adequate fire protection and more forestry 
demonstration tracts were added last year. 
Again we have an example of such progress 
here in McMinn County. Almost 100,000 new 
seedlings were put out on the lands in the 
county last year. The total that has been 





set out in the county since the beginning of 
the program is almost 5,000,000. 

Malaria control has gone ahead rapidly, 
Fifteen years ago, when the program began, 
about 30 percent of the people in the malaria} 
sections were infected. Now less than one. 
tenth of 1 percent are infected in the areas 
along the reservoirs. Preventive measures of 
all sorts have proceeded during the year. 

Recreation developments, particularly 
along the shores of the lakes, have gone 
forward rapidly during the year. Invest. 
ments along the shore line have increaseq 
about $3,000,000. Gross incomes from busi- 
ness enterprises on the lake fronts increaseq 
during the year something like $200,000, In. 
comes from commercial fishing jumped about 
$50,000 last year. It is estimated that the 
total tourist income for the Tennessee Valley 
area was about $175,000,000 in 1949. 

Industrial development of the area stands 
high in the record of valley development, 
In addition to the Oak Ridge expansion and 
the Tullahoma project, supplies of natural 
gas are being provided; the research project 
at the Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala, 
is assured; the Reynolds Metals Co. at Shef- 
field is making a large expansion; an im- 
portant paper industry by du Pont is being 
established at Pisgah, N. C.; two large, new 
companies have located plants at Elizabeth. 
ton; a Quaker Oats plant is being located at 
Chattanooga; and other large industries are 
planning or investigating locations in the 
region. The Redstone Arsenal project is 
being moved from Fort Bliss, Tex., and will 
employ about 1,100 scientists. These are 
some of the larger industrial developments 
and projects. Many smaller private enter- 
prises are similarly interested. 

These are some of the reasons why we can 
call 1949 a banner year in the history of the 
Tennessee Valley development. And this is 
attracting the attention of people all over 
the world. The number of visitors to the 
TVA projects last year increased 1,100,060— 
from 5,000,000 to over 6,000,000. They came 
from almost every nation in the world, as 
well as all the States in this Union. Hun- 
dreds of them are distinguished visitors, 
ranging from technical men to the chiefs of 
states. Many of them report to us that they 
are planning similar developments in their 
own countries and in some of them such de- 
velopments have already begun. Interest in 
the Tennessee Valley and its progress is 
world-wide, 





A Frank Review of the Hoover Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unauimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
entitled “A Frank Review of the Hoover 
Report,” delivered by Hon. James A. 
Farley, before the New York Press Ass0- 
ciation at Syracuse, N. Y., on February 
10, 1950. It is a timely discussion of 
the Hoover report. Coming from Mr. 
Farley, with his long experience in sgov- 
ernment, I think the address is well 
worth reading by every Member of the 
Senate. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This country is composed of two kinds of 
negple. One group believes that the Govern- 
ment can support all the citizens. The other 
wonders whether all the citizens can support 
the Government. I feel certain that all of 
us here tonight belong to the second group. 

In an address early in January, President 
Truman said that on the basis of the growth 
of this country over the past 50 years we 
wo yld in another 50 years have a national 
come of a trillion dollars. I have no doubt 
about his figures nor his expectations, but 
we can reach some frightening conclusions 
when we take the past 50 years as a measure 
of the increase of the next 50 years. 

One of those conclusions is that if we 
take the cost of Government for 1900 and 
compare it with the cost of Government for 
1950 and then figure the same rate of in- 
crease for the next 50 years, our Government 
would cost $6,000,000,000,000, or six times 
es much as the whole national income. On 
that basis, we would also have working for 
the Federal Government alone 20,000,000 men 
and women. The lesson of these simple fig- 
ures is that unless we find some way of re- 
ducing the cost of Government it will soon 
grow so great as to consume not only every- 
thing that we all earn, but everything that 
we have all saved, and ultimately everything 
that we call property, which is owned by all 
of Us. 

This is a very sobering situation. And I 
think it is to the interest of every citizen 
to impress upon those whom he has elected 
to office the necessity that this increase in 
the burden of Government be checked, or 
we shall find ourselves living under a form 
of Government which is utterly different from 
that in which we were born and under which 
our forefathers built a great country. 

This problem is not a political issue. It 
isan American issue, and every true Ameri- 
can, regardless of party, owes it to himself 
to study it, understand it, and do something 
about it. It comes down to two questions. 
First, has our Government the capacity to 
control its own growth? Second, are those 
who are elected to office or who are running 
for office going to be able to tell the people 
the truth about what Government can do 
for them and what it cannot do for them? 

The first part of my remarks will be about 
what is called the administration of gov- 
ernment as it is. The second part will con- 
cern the broader question of what we ought 
or ought not to expect government to do. 
The first part deals with what was generally 
covered in the studies and the report of 
the great Hoover Commission which com- 
pleted its work almost exactly a year ago. 
The second goes beyond that to the broad 
American question of what a government 
should be expected to do in our American 
civilization. 

The Hoover Commission was created by 
Congress and appointments were made by 
both the Congress and the Executive. Its 
litle was “The Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government.” 
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It was composed of distinguished Americans, 
headed by our only ex-President. Herbert 
Hoover deserves the respect and gratitude of 


éll Americans for this great undertaking. 
While some of us may have disagreed with 
“im when he was President, and while we 


may disagree with some of his views, none 
of us Can question his sincerity, his patriot- 
sm, and his vast knowledge of Government 


ir 


4a public policies. He undertook this job 

‘an age when most of us will be thinking 

* Quiet retirement and when a great many 

“! Us will be passed from this earth. The 

09 entailed as arduous a task as has ever 
laid upon an American. 
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In the first place, the field that the Com- 
mission had to cover involved a study of 
public expenditures amounting to $40,000,- 
000,000 a year. It reached into every corner 
of our vast governmental establishment. 
Mr. Hoover's part in it, moreover, in- 
volved the reconciling of the views of the 
11 men who shared with him membership 
in the Commission. It meant a minute ex- 
amination of thousands of pages of task- 
force reports on dozens and dozens of techni- 
cal aspects of government. It involved ques- 
tions of finance, military affairs, engineering, 
medicine, banking, agriculture, business, la- 
bor, science, personnel, and administration 
generally. It involved road building, electric 
power, hospital care, and foreign trade. It 
involved the relations of our country to 
many foreign governments, each of which 
presented a special problem of need and re- 
sponsibility. It involved the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, with all of the vast world-wide 
ramifications that are covered by that serv- 
ice. Never, I venture to say, has any com- 
mission been invested with responsibility of 
covering sO many subjects in such detail 
within the limit of time that was imposed 
upon this task. 

All of this Mr. Hoover and his patriotic 
associates in this Commission took as a seri- 
ous responsibility. They have given us in 
this report the distilled wisdom not only of 
their own knowledge and experience, but of 
the hundreds of people who assisted them. 
It is the solemn duty of every American citi- 
zen to take this report with the utmost 
seriousness and to cooperate, as the years 
pass, in bringing about the adoption of its 
helpful and excellent recommendations. 

This Commission started with the premise 
that in Government, as in business, the heart 
of administration is control. If Govern- 
ment is to control as much of our lives as 
it does, then there must be some means by 
which we can control Government. It is 
also essential that if Government is to con- 
trol us then Government must have the 
means to control itself. 

One of the most startling things in this 
report is the fact that it proves pretty con- 
clusively, I believe, that Government as now 
constituted has grown so fast, so great, with 
such haphazard methods, that it is actually 
out of control of the very people who are 
conducting its affairs. That means that, 
with things as they are, Congress lacks the 
real means of controlling its own expendi- 
tures, and the President himself lacks the 
means of controlling the very departments 
over which he has the constitutional respon- 
sibility of direction. 

In discussing this question I cannot within 
the time assigned to me do very much except 
to touch on some highlights. It is a very 
long report and it covers a vast multitude 
of subjects. But a few of the subjects se- 
lected with care will illustrate what I mean 
by the lack of administrative control. Let 
us first look at two departments of Govern- 
ment that were created as a means of direc- 
tion and control of expenditures. First is 
the Bureau of the Budget, and second is the 
General Accounting Office. I take these two 
because one is responsible to the President 
and the other is, technically at least, re- 
sponsible to the Congresc. 

The Budget of the United States, as you 
all know, is a very large and complex docu- 
ment. It is supposed to be a means by 
which the President, through his Bureau, 
reviews of the needs and requirements of 
every department of government, and, after 
careful counting and pruning, presents to 
the Congress the requirements of govern- 
ment for the next fiscal year. With this be- 
fore the proper committees of the Congress, 
it should theoretically be possible for the 
legislative branch of the Government, which, 
after all, is the spending and taxing author- 
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ity under our Constituticn—to decide for 
itself whether it will grant or whether it will 
deny these Executive requests. However, the 
budget over the years has grown so large 
that it is almost impossible by an examina- 
tion of this printed document to determine 
with any degree of accuracy the real neces- 
sities of government and to eliminate those 
which, in the wisdom of Congress, can be 
dispensed with. 

With reference to this budget and to the 
Bureau of the Budget, which creates it, the 
Hoover Commission had some very critical 
things to say. These criticisms were seri- 
ously regarded by the President, and to his 
credit it must be said that the budget pre- 
sented last month represents a great im- 
provement over the budget presented a year 
ago. It shows for the first time the cost of 
the various projects, set up in such a way as 
to indicate their total cost. Previously, the 
costs of projects were scattered under so 
many classifications that it was impossible 
to view any one as a whole and to measure 
its cost against its probable benefits. This 
is a step in the right direction, and the 
Hoover Commission can be credited with at 
least the beginning of a reformed budget. 

The other great agency of control is the 
General Accounting Office, at the head of 
which is the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The Hoover Commission had 
some rather critical things to say about this 
agency of government. It pointed out that 
in its efforts to scrutinize enormously de- 
tailed expenditures of government it had 
loaded upon itself such a burden that it was 
almost impossible to fulfill other responsibil- 
ities which had been placed upon it by law. 
To express it briefly, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, in checking over every voucher and ex- 
penditure and in determining whether those 
expenditures were within the law, hed in 
substance taken away from the executive de- 
partment a responsibility which in every 
business must rest with the executive of 
that business. In an American business like 
the one with which I am associated, the gen- 
eral policies are vested in a board of directors. 
That board of directors then employs a presi- 
dent and other officers. In turn, the board 
of directors is elected by and responsible to 
the stockholders. 

Under the operation of such a business, 
the executives—the president and his associ- 
ates—set up a system of accounting which 
at all times provides for them a picture of 
what is going on in the business. The board 
of directors, in order to have a completely un- 
biased and impartial picture of the business 
over which it presides, employs an audi- 
tor, who goes over the books of the busi- 
ness from time to time and reports back to 
the board of directors. Thus, there is in 
business a distinction between accounting 
and auditing. 

In our national system, the Congress can 
roughly be called the board of directors of 
our national business. The President and 
the executive departments are the officers, 
and the stockholders are all of us. Unlike 
ordinary businesses, however, in Govern- 
ment the functions of auditing and account- 
ing are confused. The Hoover Commission 
proposed that they be separated, with the 
Comptroller General conducting auditing 
business for Congress and an Accountant 
General in the Treasury Department con- 
ducting the accounting for the President. 
It will take a long time to accomplish this 
change, but it is one of those essential neces- 
sities of control that we shall need, if we 
are to bring Government ciearly within the 
pattern set by our own modern business 
methods of administration. 

Another thing that business does—and if 
it doesn’t do it, it soon goes broke—is to 
require a real accounting of property that it 
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owns. Such an accounting of Government 
property is not present in our Government, 
which owns something like $27,000,000,000 
worth of personal property. 

I have always believed in the principle of 
civil service. The intent was good when it 
Was created, some 67 years ago. As it has 
grown, however, it has become to some de- 
gree a hindrance, rather than a help to good 
and efficient administration. It is too diffi- 
cult in Government now to enlist the best 
sort of personnel, and it is too difficult to 
get rid of incompetent employees. The Hoo- 
ver Commission proposes that the responsi- 
bility of selecting employees be decentralized 
and that the Civil Service Commission limit 
its activities to dgtermining the standards 
under which Government employment shall 
be carried on by the departments. 

One of the reports of the Hoover Com- 
mission tells an amazing story about the 
records that the Government keeps. It 
points out that the actual paper records of 
the Government, if all brought together in 
one place, would fill six Pentagon buildings. 
Under a more efficient method of record- 
keeping, about a third of this paper stuff 
could be thrown away and a lot of the rest 
could be moved out of Washington into less 
expensive quarters. 

As all of you know, the Government has 
become one of the biggest bankers in the 
history of the world. It has innumerable 
lending agencies—the best known of which, 
of course, is the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Hoover Commission makes 
some very clear-cut recommendations con- 
cerning these agencies. Their operations 
should be concentrated, and in many in- 
stances should be eliminated. Many of 
these lending agencies could very well be put 
into deep freeze and kept ready in case an- 
other depression comes along for a resump- 
tion of their operations. There is altogether 
too great a temptation, when Government 
money is being lent so readily and so broadly, 
to lend more than is necessary and to take 
from the private banks and insurance com- 
panies their responsibilities in this matter. 

The Hoover Commission goes on farther 
and recommends a unification of Govern- 
ment hospitals, public health and medical 
research, It points out as an indication of 
great waste that at the time of its inves- 
tigation there were in our Federal hospitals 
beds for 225,000 patients and that only 155,- 
000 were occupied. Despite this fact that 
there was a surplus of 70,000 beds, Congress 
proceeded to make additional appropriations 
for 50,000 additional beds, at a cost of $1,- 


300,000,000. President Truman canceled out 
$300,000,000 of this program. That was some 
help. 


The Hoover Commission made a very elab- 
orate study of what we are doing in the 
way of conserving our water and our water 
power. It was found that there was a great 
deal of duplication there. A great rivalry 
exists between the Army engineers and the 
Reclamation Service, which has never been 
a particularly economical conflict. The 
Hoover Commission recommended the uni- 
fications of these services, which would in- 
volve a saving of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

One of the most serious tendencies in our 
Federal system is the extent to which the 
Federal Government, through grants-in-aid, 
is absorbing the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of our State governments. Three 
years before I entered the Federal service— 
that is, in 1930—the total of Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States was about $100,000,000. 
When I left the Government service this had 
risen to almost $700,000,000. I do not want 
to suggest to you gentlemen or anyone else 
that I had anything to do with this great 


increase. I was kept pretty busy with the 

Post Office Department during that time. 
These grants did not increase during the 

5 years of war and preparation for war. But 
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after the war and over the past 5 years they 
have begun to go up at a much more rapid 
rate. The figure has more than doubled and, 
according to some estimates, will reach some- 
thing like $2,000,000,000. These grants, of 
course, are not made in accordance with the 
amount of money taken out of the States. 
The Federal Government takes five times as 
much out of the State of New York as it gives 
back. We are a great State, and we are proud 
of our productive wealth. But we can hardly 
afford a continuation of this trend over a 
period of years. Nor can, in fact, many of 
the other States. 

It may be true that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a proper responsibility to see that 
States that are unable to offer the essential 
services to their people should be helped by 
Federal grants. I am not sure, however, that 
these grants are disbursed on any such prin- 
ciple. The trouble under this system is that 
some States are getting more than they 
should and other States are giving more than 
they should. 

The most vital part of this Federal-State 
relationship is that, if this thing goes on, 
the States will gradually give up all of their 
responsibilities and the Federal Government 
will absorb them. The result will be, not a 
Federal system such as was set up under our 
Constitution, but a centralized unitary gov- 
ernment which can never fit the 48 individ- 
ual requirements and special conditions of a 
country as broad as this one. The way to 
stop this trend is to restore to the States 
some of the sources of taxation that the Fed- 
eral Government has taken over. Here again 
the Hoover Commission has some very con- 
structive and important recommendations. 

The danger in the extension of the per- 
sonal income-tax system is that it becomes 
so easy to raise money through the Federal 
income tax that many other proper sources 
of revenue are overlooked and neglected. We 
must establish in this country equality of 
taxation. And that taxation ought to be 
distributed so that individual initiative and 
wholesome business growth will not be 
stifled by unwise methods of taxation. 

I have been talking, so far, about the es- 
sential recommendations of the Hoover re- 
port, with a few examples. Now, as we all 
know, it is one thing to believe in good 
things and to recommend them, and another 
to get the recommendations accepted. Con- 
gress is under so many demands for the ex- 
penditure of funds that it finds it almost 
impossible to resist them. What is needed 
is that Americans be organized to put just 
as much pressure on Congress to save as 
the various pressure groups have put on it 
to spend. A start toward this has been taken 
since the Hoover report was issued. There 
has been established a national citizen's 
committee,,the purpose of which is to sup- 
port the recommendations of the Hoover 
report and to get them enacted by Congress 
and by the administration. State and local 
subcommittees have been created to assist 
in this in the various States of the Union. 
The efforts of this great national committee 
and of its subcommittees should be sup- 
ported by all of us. 

Up to this time I have been talking about 
administration, with particular reference to 
the recommendations of the Hoover report. 
I wish to make it clear that this was a non- 
partisan, nonpolitical report and that its 
function was not to suggest the wisdom or 
the unwisdom of any of the activities car- 
ried on by the Federal Government. The 
determination of such questions becomes a 
matter of national policy over which Con- 
gress has final control. In short, the Hoover 
Commission takes things as they are and 
suggests, through methods of reorganiza- 
tion, the more efficient disbursing of existing 
services and a consequent lower cost. If all 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission were adopted the saving would be 
considerable—perhaps more than $3,000,000,- 
000. If some of the long-term recommenda- 





tions were adopted, this sum might be tp. 
creased over the years because of greater 
efficiency. All this, of course, would lighten 
our tax burden and help us to reduce the 
cost of Government and the danger of too 
much government. 

I wish to note, however, that even if al) 
these recommendations were adopted in the 
present year, we would still be running a 
deficit of $2,000,000,000 or more. This is not 
the way that a wise and thrifty country ought 
to be running its affairs. In time of pros. 
perity we should be balancing the budget. 4 
few dollars saved here and there are not going 
to do it, and we are not going to do it even 
if we adopted the most efficient principles of 
administration. 

What we must do is to make a decision as 
to what should come first in the way of 
Government expenditures and then stop the 
increase. 

I realize that, as President Truman pointed 
out, a vast amount of the present budget of 
more than $40,000,000,000 is required to pay 
the cost of past wars and the expenses of the 
present cold war. But, nevertheless, there 
can be savings in what is expended over and 
above military and foreign aid. I am not at 
all sure, moreover, that we cannot save on 
our military expenses and at the same time 
have adequate defense. I am not at all cer. 
tain, moreover, that we cannot reduce our 
foreign aid to more reasonable proportions, 

Beyond that, we are ignoring expenditures 
in the civil side of Government that should 
be carefully scrutinized by Congress. We 
must find some means of Keeping our agri- 
culture prosperous without involving a con- 
stantly increasing Government expenditure 
to pay for crops that should not be raised, 
I realize that such supports cannot immedi. 
ately be taken away, but I think we all ought 
to find a means by which over a few years we 
can reduce the present staggering sum that 
we are giving for the support of one segment 
of our economy at the expense of other seg- 
ments. 

Before we undertake new and vast experi- 
ments in social services of various sorts, we 
ought to consider putting first things first. 

These are matters that are not partisan. 
I have had enough experience in the National 
Government to know that in the scramble for 
congressional appropriations we cannot dis- 
tinguish the energy of a Republican from 
that of a Democrat. The National Congress 
is a great body and I can count in its mem- 
bership scores of warm, personal friends and 
fine patriots, but I sincerely feel that there 
ought to be much more of a spirit of na- 
tional security, rather than of local urgency, 
in its activities. We have got to have men 
in Congress who look to the need for a 
sound national economy with a_ balanced 
budget, and a little less concern for what 
certain communities and particular depart- 
ments are demanding. This is a national 
cause and it requires a national point of 
view. 

For, as I said a moment ago, we cannot, if 
we expect to remain a great and growing 
Nation, indulge in an extension of the prac- 
tice of deficit spending in times of great 
prosperity such as these. Our tax burden 
now is about all that we can support. An 
increase in our tncome taxes would probably 
yield less, rather than more, revenue. We 
must reduce our cost of Government, and we 
must reduce it even if some people get hurt 
in the process. 

It will not profit any of us to be members 
of a Nation which is pursuing unattainable 
objectives and is employing unsound meth- 
ods. The public welfare is the welfare of 
all of us, not necessarily each one of Us. 
The public welfare is the welfare of our 
Nation. And in the face of that, our in- 


dividual concerns should be subordinate. It 
is my hope that this principle may more 
and more occupy the serious attention of 
everyone faced with the responsibility of 
public office. 
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Joint Committee on Reduction of Nones- 
sential Federal Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning Trib- 
une discussing the attack made by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
pHREY] on the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expend- 
itures. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As THE DucHEss Saip— 


The Tribune must confess that it is more 
flabbergasted than convinced by Senator 
HuMPHREY’s sudden entrance into the arena 
of Government economy. It is hard to be- 
lieve that HUMPHREY really wants to slay the 
brute of Federal extravagance. One wonders, 
as he advances menacingly toward Ferdinand, 
if he will not ultimately sit down and sniff 
the pretty spending flowers with him. 

The Senator wants to abolish the joint 
congressional committee on reduction of 
nonessential expenditures in the name of 
economy. He thinks the committee has been 
spending too much money, and that it serves 
no useful purpose. It occurs to HUMPHREY 
that the interests of Federal economy could 
be excellently served by liquidating an agency 
which has been vigorous and constant in 
promoting the interests of Federal economy. 
To us this is a good deal like recalling the 
fire department because it has been using 
too much water putting out the fire. 

The joint committee which Humpurey 
wants to scuttle is headed by Senator Harry 
Brrap of Virginia. Byrrp is the foremost 
spokesman for economy in the upper House. 
Year in and year out, he has kept up a steady 
assault on Federal waste and extravagance. 
Far from being an irresponsible and super- 
ficial spokesman, he is always careful to but- 
tress his case with facts and figures. Thus 
we recall one report of Byrn’s joint commit- 
tee which cited more than 900 cases of over- 
lapping and duplication in the Federal Gov- 
@enment,. 

This committee preceded the Hoover com- 
mission on reorganization, and its efforts 
have been devoted to much the same good 
end. Considering its cost (HUMPHREY indi- 
cates total expenditures of around $350,000 
to date) it is about as cheap a fiscal watch- 
Gog as can be imagined. If the Byrd group 
were to be dissolved tomorrow, the whole 
cause of Government economy would suffer. 
It would be about as dreary a piece of penny- 
wisdom and pound-foolishness as Congress 
could devise, 

When Humpnrey attacks the Byrd com- 
mittee for extravagance, we think that 
“unnesotans are entitled to a few polite 


anichers, A comparable absurdity would be 


Senator Byrp rapping Humpurey for being 
‘oo niggardly with Federal funds, or Mr. Tru- 
man demanding the abolition of the Demo- 


cratic National Committee because it was 
pro-Truman, The logic is awry; the pieces 
do not fit together; the part that HuMPHREY 
plays is strangely out of keeping with many 
of the scenes that went before. 
If Minnesota’s junior Senator wanted to 
e life of the Byrd committee—period— 
could understand it. There would be no 
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mystery at all in that, for HumpHREY would 
then be reaffirming a familiar theme, to wit, 
that Government spending is the lifeblood 
of the Nation, and that economy is a sort of 
measle-like rash upon the body politic. 

But when Humpurey wants to scuttle the 
Byrd committee on nonessential expendi- 
tures for the sake of economy, we are com- 
pletely bewildered. The mystery, though, 
may be dissolved in time. As the Duchess 
sagely remarked in Alice in Wonderland, 
“Tut, tut, child, everything’s got a moral if 
only you can find it.” 





Communists in Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp Appendix 
a portion of a radio broadcast made over 
the American Broadcasting Co. network 
last evening, March 2, by the radio com- 
mentator, Mr. Jack Beall. 

This distinguished veteran newspaper 
writer and radio commentator, substi- 
tuting for Mr. Elmer Davis on this pro- 
gram, is known as a fact-getting reporter 
and news analyst. His observations in 
this excellent analysis of one of the most 
controversial subjects of the day should 
be of interest to every citizen of this 
country. I respectfully commend it to 
the attention of every Member of the 
Senate and the House. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Truman’s conference yielded more 
news today. He came out with a statement 
which backs down a bit from his previous 
declarations about the McCarthy probe of 
the State Department Communist situation. 
Previously Mr. Truman indicated he would 
resist the effort of the Senate subcommittee 
in seeing the files. Today he said he is per- 
fectly willing to cooperate with the subcom- 
mittee in furnishing information. Mr. Tru- 
man patted himself on the back for being 
the only one in the Government who has 
taken any concrete action against the Com- 
munists—a thing which would seem aston- 
ishing to anyone who remembers his repeated 
statements of “red herring’ when congres- 
sional committees, and even the Department 
of Justice, were conducting hearings and 
trials of Communists or their sympathizers. 
But the swing-about today, in attitude, 
would indicate that the President had taken 
sage counsel from his supporters in Con- 
gress, who do not wish to have any clear-cut 
political issue develop on the subject of ad- 
ministration softness toward the Commu- 
nists, who may still be in the Government. 

It was extremely interesting to learn today 
that the State Department has acknowledged 
to Senator KNowLanp, of California, that 257 
loyalty review cases had been pending in 
the Department for more than a year. It 
was explained that one of the reasons for 
the delay was that the FBI had asked for 
more information and clearer fingerprints 
on some, and that many of these cases were 
overseas. 

In these days of State Department pouches 
going by plane and when no spot on the 
earth is supposed to be more than 72 hours 
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away by air, the delay of a year on loyalty 
cases concerning people abroad represent- 
ing our Government would appear to be very 
dilatory. With those still in this country 
the excuse is less, both from the standpoint 
of the individual and of the Government, 
in keeping them for more than a year on 
the suspect list. It would tend to bear out 
Senator McCarTny’s claim that not too good 
a@ job has been done of cleaning out the State 
Department. 

If there is one thing that should be set- 
tled doctrine by now, it is that no Commu- 
nists or Communist sympathizers have any 
right to employment by the very Govern- 
ment they are striving to overthrow and de- 
feat. They may have a right to other jobs, 
but not to Government jobs, and particu- 
larly not to Government jobs in a sensitive 
agency like the State Department. 





Federal Union for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Time Has Come,” 
published in a recent issue of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean. The editorial relates 
to the proposed Atlantic union. Edi- 
torials such as this one will do much to 
convince the public that, truly, the time 
has come. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue True Has Come 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
will open hearings next week on Senator 
KEFAUVER’s bold proposal of last year that the 
signatories of the Atlantic Pact, along with 
other acceptable democratic nations, seek to 
form a federal union for world peace along 
the pattern set by the union of the Thirteen 
Colonies into the United States of America. 

This idea has lost nothing of its force since 
the Senator placed it before Congress. It 
has, in fact, gained significant support. 
Nearly 80 Senators and Representatives have 
signed the bill. 

The objective is world peace, a peace by 
law rather than precariously balanced power 
and variable sentiment. 

Since Russia’s conduct has biocked the 
realization of the one-world vision inspired 
by World War II, Senator Keravuver wants to 
work at least for one free world, for federa- 
tion of democratic and like-thinking nations. 

The Senator’s bill does not call for such a 
union. It merely authorizes the President to 
name delegates and call an exploratory con- 
ference with delegates of other nations to 
see how close they can come to agreement 
on the legal and governmental machinery of 
permanent peace. 

Just as Bretton Woods explored the eco- 
nomic phases of international agreement as 
@ necessary prelude to San Francisco, so 
would the Senator’s conference explore all 
possibilities of this new and closer concept 
of federal union. 

The Senator’s proposal will not commit the 
country. It will cost us nothing but the 
trouble of learning where we stand and what 
our chances are of achieving the nucleus of 
peace. 
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Without ignoring the difficulties or advo- 
cating the creation of such an international 
union, the Nashville Tennessean thinks the 
trend of world events has made Senator 
KEFAUVER’S concept sufficiently important to 
warrant prompt authorization of the explor- 
atory conference by Congress. 





National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most active and well-informed groups 
of air-minded individuals in the Mid- 
west area is the organization known as 
the Fiying Farmers of Prairie Farmer 
Land. It has been my pleasure to be 
identified with the Illinois wing of this 
organization, and I have found the 
members not only interested in aviation 
personally but gravely concerned over 
matters of national defense as well. At 
their State meeting, held on February 9 
and 10, 1959, at the University of Illinois, 
in Champaign-Urbana, they endorsed 
unanimously a statement of policy on 
national defense worthy of consideration. 
For that reason I take the opportunity 
granted by the House to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the COoNnGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD and include the text of 
their resolution, which is as follows: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Whereas we are now living in one of two 
diametrically opposed worlds, and 

Whereas ours could be the weaker of the 
two if a serious mistake is made in our de- 
fense planning, and 

Whereas such a mistake might bring na- 
tional disaster, even to the point of subju- 
gation by a Communist power: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Flying Farmers of 
Illinois, do in regular convention assembled 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
take the following steps: 

I 

Amend the Armed Services Unification Act 
by adding a fourth member to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, with said member represent- 
ing the United States Marine Corps. 

a 

Empower the Navy to proceed immediately 
with the construction of a prototype air- 
craft carrier commonly known as a flush- 
deck carrier, 

1II 

Establish once and for all the right of 
Congress to question either in closed or open 
hearing members of the armed services, and 
to guarantee to those questioned freedom 
from reprisals or punitive measures. 

Iv 

Amend the National Defense Act so that 
it will clearly establish the right of each of 
the armed services to develop its own proto- 
type weapon without fear of veto by the 
heads of the other two services. 

Vv 

Be it further resolved, That the United 
States Navy be urged to decommission the 
battleship U. S. S. Misscuri and to use the 
funds thus saved to bring out of moth 
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balls and recommission Essez-type aircraft 
carriers so badly needed in cur defense set- 
up. 

Whereas it is important that Members of 
Congress be apprised of the thinking of 
their constituents: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That our executive secretary be 
instructed to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each and every Illinois Congressman 
and our two United States Senators, and to 
such others as may be necessary to the end 
that the Congress, the military, and the exec- 
utive branch of our Government may be 
fully apprised of our wishes. 

Britt RENSHAW, 
Ezecutive Secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 
HaRLAN WALKER, 
De Kalb, Iil., Chairman, Resolutions 
Committee. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1950. 





Specifications for a Republican Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YOKK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, there ap- 
pears in the current issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly magazine an article entitled 
“Modernize the GOP—Specifications for 
a Republican Program,” written by our 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopas]. 
It has eccurred to me that this article, 
being both interesting and thought pro- 
voking, might well be placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I am sure all 
Members of Congress, both Republicans 
and Democrats, will be interested in 
reading the article if they have not done 
so already. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


MODERNIZE THE GOP—SPECIFICATIONS FOR A 
REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 


(By HENRY CaBoT LODGE, JR.) 


(A Yankee born at Nahant on July 5, 1902, 
Henry Canot Lopce, Jr., was educated at 
Middlesex School and at Harvard. He began 
as a journalist in the Washington bureau 
and then on the editorial staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune. After two terms in 
the General Court of Massachusetts, he was 
the only Republican to replace a Democrat 
in the U. S. Senate in 1936, defeating 
ex-Mayor Curley by a plurality of 142,000. 
He was reelected in 1942; went to Africa in 
the first detachment of American tanks with 
the British Eighth Army; then resigned his 
Senate seat to serve in Italy, southern France, 
and Germany. He was elected to the Senate 
for the third time in 1946, where his record 
stamps him as one of the strongest younger 
men in the party.) 

The American political party, whether it 
be Republican or Democratic, is not an end 
in itself; it is significant only as a part of 
our two-party system. I believe the con- 
tinuance of this system is absolutely essen- 
tial to the United States, and that the system 
is in danger only when one party appears to 
be losing its hold. There is talk today of the 
realinement of the American parties, and in 
this talk the Republicans are too often la- 
beled as conservatives and reactionaries. 
Some of them want to be, as is evidenced by 





the following letter published in the Wall 
Street Journal after the 1948 election: 

“We have in this country two major po. 
litical parties whose philosophies of govern. 
ment are becoming more and more identica) 
with each succeeding campaign. * «¢ ¢ 
If the two-party system is to remain virile 
and effective, the Republican Party must 
* * -* return to a position of unmistak. 
able conservatism, dedicating itself to a de. 
termination not to compromise with New 
Dealism.” 

This opinion, in my view, is anchored to 
a dead past. It expresses a philosophy with 
which the overwhelming mass of Republicans 
disagree. It denies the spirit which gaye 
birth to the Republican Party, and if this 
opinion prevails it will condemn the party 
to certain defeat. 

We must have a program which is obvi. 
ously good for the country, a program which 
can be stated in specific terms and which 
will put us back on a competitive basis with 
the Democrats. Such a program does not 
mean “me-too”; neither does it mean mere 
negation. Instead of scolding the darkness, 
let us light a lamp. 

I propose to confine this article to a do- 
mestic program and shall begin with taxes— 
always a sensitive subject in March. 

TAXES 

We should inaugurate a form of tax re. 
duction which will encourage the growth of 
new economic activity and will therefore, in 
the larger sense, be most advantageous to 
the Government finances. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

1. Republicans should support a change in 
the law relative to the taxation of corpora- 
tions doing a business of less than $1,000,000 
so that they could file their returns as a 
partnership. Practically all the activities of 
venture capital start as small businesses. 
This would provide a powerful lift to the 
little man with a bright idea who is funda- 
mentally the source of new jobs and new 
wealth, 

2. Penetrating analysis—on a more pur- 
poseful and optimistic basis than has ever 
been undertaken before—should be given to 
the revision of our tax laws so as to reward 
those businesses which lower prices, increase 
production, stabilize employment, and keep 
their people at work even though they are 
old. A method should be worked out to ease 
the taxes on young people who are starting 
new business ventures. There has been 4 
defeatist attitude about this type of incen- 
tive taxation—as distinguished from puni- 
tive taxation—which should cease. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

To be true to our traditions we should 
embark on a realistic civil-rights program. 
This is a field in which the Democrats will 
always be weak, faltering, apologetic, and di- 
vided. It is a field in which we can be 
vigorous, effective, and bold. We can no 
longer tolerate the idea of having second- 
class citizens in this country, and the Re- 
publican Party must be the party to bring 
this truth home. To do so would be in the 
clearest possible Republican tradition. We 
were born as the antislavery party and the 
party of civil rights at the time of the Civil 
War, and it would be foolish and grossly 
negligent for us not to seize this issue agalD. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

In our legislation for civil rights we Re 
publicans work to: 

1. Eliminate the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting for Federal officials. 

2. Make lynching a Federal offense. 

3. Extend the right of equal opportunity 
to work and to advance in life to all citl- 
zens, irrespective of race, religion, color, o& 
country of origin. 








4. Insist on administrative action which 
would end racial segregation in the armed 
services as rapidly as possible. 

5. Eliminate segregation in housing proj- 
ects or in educational aid projects which are 
financed by the Federal Government. In 
both these fields the present administration 
opposed legislation which would have ef- 
fectively blocked such discrimination. 

These are moderate demands which are 
essentially public and civic. They do not 
impinge on private life. They are the mini- 
mum to keep modern government in har- 
mony with the statement in the Declaration 
of Independence that “all men are created 
equal,” and with the mandate of the Con- 
stitution “to establish justice.” 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


In the field of social legislation we must 
not try to outbid the Democrats, who, let it 
be noted, have not achieved satisfactory re- 
sults despite all their talk and 18 years in 
office. There are unquestionably problems 
in housing, health, agriculture, and social 
security. We must accept the challenge of 
producing the best solution. 

The men who fought in World War II have 
been impressed by the fact that, when war 
broke out, the Government took off its coat, 
rolled up its sleeves, and proceeded to do 
whatever needed to be done regardless of the 
conventional theories about too much gov- 
ernment. Many of the veterans reason today, 
therefore, that if Government was such a 
useful servant in time of war, it had better 
b> equally useful in time of peace. 

This statement is all right as far as it goes. 
But it is not complete wthout stating that 
the reason for our great performance in 
World War II was the competitive system, 
which in peace had developed incomparable 
efficiency enabling it to produce wartime 
munitions at am accelerated pace. Even if we 
admit the premise that we must use the 
power of Government whenever it can be 
used efficiently, we must never carry it to the 
point where we destroy the free system which 
is the source of peacetime prosperity, the 
trump card of our national defense, and the 
foundation of political liberty. 

We need to draw a line between what is 
good and bad in the field of social legislation, 

Republicans should approach such legisla- 
tion believing that the American competitive 
economic system is the greatest possible pro- 
ducer of material welfare but that, excellent 
though it be, it is not perfect. There are 
some chinks which it does not fill. If noth- 
ing is done about filling those chinks, discon- 
tent will grow until it endangers the whole 
system. I, therefore, favor social legislation 
to fill in the chinks, both as a matter of 
decency and humanity and in order to main- 
tain enthusiasm for the competitive system. 

This is a very different type of social wel- 
fare program from that which the Democrat 
Party has undertaken. The difference be- 
tween the two parties would be as broad as 
the difference between what is wasteful and 
what is well managed, between what is con- 
trolled locally by public-spirited citizens or 
controlled centrally by political bureaucrats, 
between something which really serves the 
people and something which appears to serve 
the people but in effect aggrandizes the 
State. There are two aspects of social legisla- 
tion which come close to the heart of every 
family: health and security for old age. 


HEALTH 


Here is an issue which the Republicans 
must meet in such a way that the sick will 
Teceive good medical care without lowering 
the standards of the medical profession, 
without depriving the patient of the choice 
of his doctor, and without creating a sys- 
tem which 1s so overwhelmed by goldbrickers 
and malingerers that the really sick cannot 
get proper attention. The specific problem, 

rse, is to ease the financial burden of 
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medical care for the individual citizen who is 
neither a millionaire nor a charity case. 

The administration would approach this 
problem by putting the doctor into a com- 
pulsory system and so forcing the community 
to run the risk of socializing the medical 
profession. This is dangerous. We can ob- 
tain the desired results if in our program we 
aim for these objectives: 


SPECIFICATIONS 


1. Take action which will increase the 
number of high-quality young doctors; with 
inducements so that they will practice in 
places where they are most needed. 

2. Lower the cost of the hospital bill—such 
an important item in medical expenditures— 
by using public funds for hospital construc- 
tion and for the maintenance of such hos- 
pital services as the care of the indigent on 
welfare rolls; the education of residents, in- 
terns, and nurses; accident rooms; ambu- 
lances—services which are now often rend- 
ered at much less than cost. 

3. Provide free diagnostic clinics, includ- 
ing X-ray service, so as to catch the disease 
before it gets established. 

4. Furnish periodic health examinations 
for all school children. 

5. Provide expensive medicines and appli- 
ances free of charge. 

6. Provide funds for research and experi- 
mentation in the field of voluntary health 
insurance. We need to determine the ut- 
most possibilities of such private insurance 
schemes as Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
Extensive study should particularly be given 
to schemes such as that suggested in the 
Ives-Javits bill, which is a clearly superior 
approach to that of the administration. 
Sixty-one million people are already covered 
by voluntary insurance and the number is 
growing. Private schemes have a much 
lower overhead than that which would exist 
if the Government were to operate them; 
in them the individual would receive more 
for his money. People who have chronic 
heart disease or other ills which are not in- 
surable by orthodox insurance methods 
would be cared for by issuing to them Blue 
Cross or Blue Shield cards, entitling them to 
exactly the same benefits as regular sub- 
scribers to Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 

These proposals are not only radically 
different from that which the administra- 
tion is sponsoring; they are more sound and 
truly generous. We should work out pro- 
cedures along these lines and then the 
amount of dollars to be appropriated for 
these purposes would be separately decided 
in the light of the need and of the state 
of the budget. 

OLD AGE 


Never before have we had so many vigor- 
ous old people in this country. Many of 
them are well and could be productive; none 
of them want to be a burden on their chil- 
dren. The fact that people live longer than 
they used to has resulted in a large group 
tragically described in the phrase “too old 
to work and too young to die.” To react to 
this fact by saying that men over 45 are too 
old for industry—as some have done—is 
clearly inhuman and absurd. The majority 
party, Judged by actual legislation, does not 
meet the issue broadly. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


1. The Republican Party should insist that 
the Government increase the coverage and 
amount of old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
The bill which passed the House at the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress does not 
go far enough. We have the word of the 
Secretary of Labor that today “social security 
gives an old couple only $41.” This is obvi- 
ously far too low to support even a frugal 
living standard in our cities where the cost 
of living for a couple is estimated at from 
$120 to $150 per month. It actually compels 
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about one-tenth of all persons receiving old- 
age insurance benefits to get public assist- 
ance as well—to which, of course, they have 
never contributed. It constrains many per- 
sons to stay at work when they are not really 
fit to do so, thus defeating a prime purpose 
of old-age security. I propose an increase 
to be financed if necessary by raising the 
pay-roll tax by not more than 1 percent, so 
that an old couple would receive an average 
benefit of between $90 and $100 instead of 
the average of $40 in the present law and 
of $80 in the House bill. This change could 
give a couple who were credited with an aver- 
age monthly wage of $300 a benefit of about 
$150. 

2. We should also insist on making the 
coverage as broad as possible, particularly so 
as to cover the more than 6,000,000 farmers 
and farm workers who today are ineligible for 
social-security benefits. This should result 
in a more intelligent and truly constructive 
type of farm legislation and should ease pub- 
lic-assistance costs in rural areas where they 
are highest. I contend that the wider the 
coverage the better for the country. 

3. Every individual should be entitled to 
tax exemptions up to a stated portion of his 
income for the purpose of investing in a 
bona fide annuity plan. This would en- 
courage both individuals and employers to 
provide for supplementary pensions or an- 
nuities, chiefly through tax concessions. 
This is a point which is not covered by the 
House bill. Our tax system should be re- 
vamped so as to give corporations a wider 
latitude in the framing of pension plans to 
suit their particular needs. 

4. The House bill does not sufficiently lib- 
eralize the eligibility requirements for the 
aged. If relief costs are to go down in the 
future, the eligibility requirements for old- 
age insurance should be reduced along the 
lines suggested by the advisory council of 
the Senate Finance Committee to the 
Fightieth Congress. Under the House bill, a 
man 65 years of age would have to work a 
minimum of 5 years before he could retire. 
Only workers aged 69 or over could retire 
in less than 5 years. Yet these are the very 
people who will keep relief costs up because 
their earning power is so low. The advis- 
ory council suggested that persons aged 62 
or over be qualified for benefits after 114 
years of coverage and contributions, thus 
shortening the time they are on relief. Such 
a provision would be a vast improvement 
over the administration bill and would real- 
ly—and not merely hopefully—help to de- 
crease relief costs in the near future. 

These changes are defensible on humani- 
tarian grounds; they would also promote 
economy in Government—Federal, State, and 
local. 

PRIVATE RESPONSIBILITY 

The arrangements regarding old-age pen- 
sions which were agreed to last November 
by Steel are all but one on a noncontribu- 
tory basis, which means that the worker has 
no personal rights in his pension. 

The worker loses his pension if he moves 
away from his job. This is obviously bad 
for the worker, bad for business, unsatis- 
factory for the community, and a potential 
danger in case of war, when workers would 
be wanted for transfer to defense industries. 
Moreover, the agreement by the large indus- 
tries to pay direct pensions outside of the 
Social Security System naturally creates a 
demand to have small businesses do the same 
thing, and many small businesses simply 
cannot afford to do so. Clearly, the progress 
of the pension movement should not become 
one more discouragement and one more ob- 
stacle to the prosperity of small business. 
On the other hand, pension benefits received 
from the Government-operated social secu- 
rity fund are on a contributory basis. 
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Worker contributions along with the con- 
tributions of industry have built up this 
fund on a share-and-share-alike basis. The 
recipient has a vested right in his pension 
and carries that right with him even when 
he changes his job. 

"he agreements that were reached with 
the big steel companies provided that indus- 
try should underwrite a guaranteed pension 
payment of $100 per month on the under- 
standing that whatever amount the Govern- 
ment provided out of social-security pay- 
ments would be deducted from the amount 
which industry has to pay. To the extent, 
therefore, that Government social-security 
payments are increased, the burden of in- 
dustry is reduced. '° 

This is not in conflict with the idea that 
the more that industry, working through 1la- 
bor and management, assists in developing 
the security of the citizen, the better. In- 
dustries which, for example, can progress to- 
ward an annual wage to their employees, or 
industries which will agree to keep their 
older employees on the job, are perhaps the 
most powerful forces working toward the en- 
hancement of our private competitive econ- 
omy. The more our private enterprise carries 
the load, the less the demand on the State 
and the more we enhance the private enter- 
prise system. Wider coverage and larger 
amounts under social security make the citi- 
zen more mobile; his potential for produc- 
tion is increased. Under a system based on a 
contribution by the worker, taken out of his 
own production, the result actually is that 
private enterprise bears a larger share of the 
cost even though the payments are made in 
the name of the Government. The worker, 
too, is, in the most literal and truthful sense 
of the word, private enterprise. 


SPECIFICATION 


Republicans should start legislation which 
Would, all other things being equal, give 
preference, so far as Government contracts 
are concerned, to industries which guaran- 
tee an annual wage to their employees. This 
will be an effective denial to the rather help- 
less reaction of the majority party that the 
only solution to all problems is the indefinite 
extension of government. 

These recommendations taken together 
would mean a much reduced burden of old- 
age assistance (or relief) locally, which cost 
$250,000,000 more in 1949 than in 1948. 
There would be a consequent reduction in 
local and State taxation, since social secu- 
rity would be financed out of earnings. In- 
stead of throwing people on charity, either 
private or public, when they were old, we 
would now insure that they would have a 
modicum of existence as a matter of right. 

Writing in the New York Times for De- 
cember 26, 1949, A. H. Raskin said that one 
out of every four Americans past the age 
of 65 is currently on relief and the cost of 
assistance is running nearly nine times as 
high as it did in 1936. This is clearly not 
the best way to handle this problem. 

We Republicans should say to the voter: 
We offer you social legislation without social- 
ism, a welfare society without a welfare 
state; we offer you a self-executing, self- 
liquidating plan. We think the desire for 
security is normal and human and good, in 
war and in peace, and that we can have it 
without red tape, without bureaucracy, with- 


out governmental stupidity, without sacrifice 
of opportunity, and without less of personal 
liberty. We americans have done harder 


things than that in our history. 
THE FARMER 

Problems of the farm involve another type 
of social legislation, and, to be fair, the ma- 
jority party must be judged by its latest 
agricultural bill, which became law on Oc- 
tober 31, 1949. This bill will not promote the 
best long-range interests of either the pro- 
ducer or the consumer because it is not 
soundly based on the premise that the farm 
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must be related to human food, which is 
produced either directly for human con- 
sumption or indirectly as feed for animals. 
Without such a relationship the consumer is 
taxed twice—once when he pays his Federal 
tax, and again when he buys his food. This 
current agricultural act is also bad for the 
producer because obviously he cannot have 
the prosperity to which he is entitled with- 
out the existence of a prosperous market. 
It appears all too likely that this farm law, 
with its rigid price-support provisions, will 
have the end result of increasing agricultural 
surpluses which may rot before they can 
be eaten. It will add more speculative ele- 
ments to the whole structure of agricultural 
economics and, by inflating the price of 
animal feed, will increase the cost of raising 
cattle so much that the average consumer 
will be even less able to buy meat, dairy 
products, and eggs than he is now. As this 
is written, complaints are arriving in Wash- 
ington from farmers confirming the worst 
fears of those who opposed the administra- 
tion’s farm law. They charge that the so- 
called big-factory farms, raising speculative 
crops, are subsidized by Washington but that 
the small family farm, raising food for people 
to eat, is out in the cold. 

Surely, this is not the only approach to the 
farm problem. The Republicans should, here 
too, offer a program which is radically differ- 
ent, sounder, and in the end more generous. 
We should say that the farm must be related 
to food; that we think of agriculture not in 
terms of Henry Wallace's “ever-normal gran- 
ary,” but in terms of the “ever-normal re- 
frigerator;” that we think of the farm as a 
place which grows the things that people 
put in their refrigerators because they are 
the things which are good to eat—milk, 
cream, butter, cheese, eggs, lamb, pork, and 
steak. No bill has passed Congress in the 
lifetime of anyone reading this article which 
has done anything to make steak more plen- 
tiful or cheaper for the consumer, or to make 
the production of steak more attractive to 
the farmer. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

1. A first step would be legislation ending 
the discrimination against the family-type 
farmer who raises hogs, poultry, and cattle— 
human food; discrimination which is in the 
present law. We cannot end the system 
abruptly, but we can and should eliminate 
its flagrant defects and move gradually to- 
ward the new objective of farm for food. 

2. Legislation giving automatic protection 
against the kind of market collapses which 
ruin food producers could inaugurate this 
farm-food relationship and be of immense 
benefit to producers and consumers alike. 
But Congress must not only start thinking 
of the farm in terms of food; the parliamen- 
tary alliances between food and fiber growers 
must also cease. Were such an approach 
made, the voter would be given the choice 
between a system which piles up unwieldy 
surpluses, wastes the consumer’s substance, 
and defrauds the farmer; and one which, on 
the other hand, being soundly based on the 
mutuality of interest of the farmer and the 
consumer, produces a better diet for the 
American people and a richer market for 
the farmer. There must indeed be no pitch- 
fork stuck in the back of the farmer—or 
the consumer. The solution I propose sticks 
no pitchfork in anybody's back. 

3. Congress, as I have argued, should ex- 
tend social security to cover farmers. 

4. Help should be extended to the farmer 
to assist him in the procurement of capital 
equipment, and it would be sound policy to 
extend direct aid for maintenance and im- 
provement of the quality of the soil. 

5. Republicans should subscribe to the idea 
that a good agricultural program must be 
designed primarily to protect those who need 
protection when they need it; not those who 
do not need it. Above all, it must protect 
the national economy. If anyone is going to 


be favored by this type of social legislation 
it is the small farmer—not only for his bene. 
fit but for the good of the whole. 

6. Out of our surpluses we must see that 
food will get to those consumers who par- 
ticularly need it, through school lunches ang 
food-stamp programs. 

7. New uses for farm products such as those 
being developed through chemurgy should be 
encouraged. 

All these procedures and objectives would 
in time put farm legislation on a new, sound- 
er, and eventually more economical basis 
than exists today. The size of appropria- 
tions would have to be determined in the 
light of the need and the state of the budget 
each year. 

LABOR 

Here Republicans should favor specific and 
prompt corrections of those clearly proven 
defects of the Taft-Hartley law which are 
causing immediate hardships and inequities, 
For example, a labor leader came to me the 
other day and said that in certain parts of 
the watch industry new assembly-line proce- 
dures are currently eliminating the jobs of 
certain craftsmen. But because of a quirk 
in the law the union cannot use strike ac- 
tion for the retention of these men on one 
of the new assembly-line jobs, should such 
action be deemed necessary by the union. 
Correction of such manifest imperfections 
may perhaps incur the displeasure both of 
those who wish to retain Taft-Hartley with- 
out change and of those who are satisfied 
with nothing short of total repeal. 

In fact, the watch worker’s problem may 
seem to be a minor matter, of consequence 
only to the watch worker. But the solution 
of his problem by specific legislation opens 
a way for intelligent legislative treatment of 
the whole labor problem. 

Up to now this has been dealt with by the 
“omnibus” approach, which forces a vote on 
a single legislative package, containing many 
and divergent legislative proposals, some 
good, some bad, and labeled “all or nothing.” 
This has resulted in the rank and file of labor 
and the public becoming the unhappy vic- 
tims of extremists in the Democratic Party, 
in the Republican Party, in management, 
and in the labor movement. The watch 
worker’s problem is also important because 
it illustrates how a group of workingmen 
can be compelled to wait unnecessarily, per- 
haps for a whole year, before “omnibus” leg- 
islation can be finally agreed to, pending 
which their particular and essentially simple 
problem cannot be solved. They, therefore, 
symbolize the many other groups who for no 
good reason are suffering from an “all or 
nothing” political approach to labor legisla- 
tion. (Let it also be emphasized that the 
vital interests of the rank and file of labor 
are not nowadays exclusively centered in laws 
affecting unions, but are strongly affected by 
all things which pertain to economic 
security.) 

SPECIFICATIONS 


1. Republicans, accordingly, should favor a 
bill removing the present legal prohibition 
against negotiations on matters in which 
technological changes are involved so that 
the situation in the watch industry described 
above will be subject to the same type of 
labor action as applies in industry as a whole. 

2. To the best of my judgment there are at 
least two dozen other specific defects, many 
of which would be corrected by Congress i 
they could be brought up in individual—not 
“omnibus”—hills. These should be acted on 
quickly and new defects should be corrected 
as fast as they come to light. 

3. The rank and file of labor would also be 
directly benefited by specifications previ- 
ously described in this article which aim to 
improve the worker's diet, foster his health, 
make secure his old age, and which, by 
stimulating progress toward guaranteed an- 
nual wages, would stabilize his employment. 
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These then are a few specifications for a 
modern republicanism. There are neces- 
sarily omissions, such as conservation, mili- 
tary affairs, and foreign policy, all of which 
may become issues between the parties, but 
have not yet done so. The specifications 
proposed in this paper are neither negative 
nor imitative and I believe that, regardless of 
arty fortunes, they are good for the United 
States. With them, of course, goes the vital 
duty of the minority to act as a check on the 
majority by constant scrutiny and investi- 
Underlying the entire program is the 
urgent need for a balanced budget and its 
corollary, a stable currency. A dollar of 
constant value has always been necessary to 
the successful transaction of business; to 
the millions receiving checks from the Gov- 
ernment the constancy of the dollar is a 
matter of economic life and death. Repub- 
licans should work faithfully and enthusias- 
tically toward making possible a balanced 
budget by a definite date, following a de- 
pendable timetable. This would be based in 
part on putting into effect measures of the 
type recommended by the Hoover Commis- 
sion for the elimination of overlapping and 
duplication in the Government—a job which 
we should be able to do better than the 
Democrats because we have no political ma- 
chine to protect. It would be achieved in 
part by the tapering off of Marshall plan and 
similar expenses which has already been an- 
nounced and virtually accepted by both 
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No man can say that this program alone 
ill elect a Republican administration. 
an achievement may well be beyond 
power of any program. Also, the full 
residential program comes with the na- 
ional convention in June of 1952. Suc- 
ess at that time will depend on the can- 
e and his traits as much as it will 
nha program. Success also depends on the 
xtent of the desire to throw out those in 
wer. Luck and the irresistible forces of 
umstances also play a part. 

When we consider the Democratic reaction 
to this program, we come up against the 
predictions of many seasoned Washington 

rnalists that there will be no legislation 
juence at this session of Congress 
and that it is part of the smart politics 
strategy which is currently dominating na- 
tional affairs not to legislate, but to keep 
al glittering legislative goals intact so 
that the party in power will reap a harvest 
oi votes at the 1950 election in anticipation 
of favors to come. Those who remember the 
Vigorous efforts of the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to get Congress to act will 
note this difference and, perhaps, wonder at 
Clearly, the lack of constructive achieve- 
t in 1949 in such fields as civil rights, 
agricuiture, and public health lends color 
‘0 this journalistic opinion, however much 
Wwe may deplore it. 

If these observers are right, an issue arises 
vetween the parties which is in addition to 
4e challenge which these clear and con- 
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Tuctive specifications propose. The strat- 
egy of smart politics paints a picture of 
an administration making a cynical offer of 
political bait and thus raises the naked issue 


sincerity, of responsibility, of achieve- 
This is an issue on which many a 

1 campaign has been won in the 
But Republicans should not depend 
ninistration shortcomings for success 
must press our own program—bold, dif- 
t, practical, and constructive. Inspired 
innings of the Republican Party 

ight for human rights, we should 
program. We should do so he- 
believe that it will create a polit- 

te in which the strength and self- 

{ the individual human being will 

1 flourish. On this ground we will 

ous Se Victory because we deserve to Win. 
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Hot and Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, an old- 
time Hit Parade tune contains this re- 
frain, “The song is ended but the melody 
lingers on.” Now that the coal strike has 
been settied, President Truman, when he 
improvises at the piano, might well play 
that tune but change the refrain to “The 
coal strike is ended but my malodorous 
action lingers on.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald which sets 
forth why President Truman might well 
paraphrase this refrain as suggested: 

Hor AND COAL 


Announcement that John L. Lewis and the 
northern coal operators have reached a vir- 
tual agreement is the big news today. 

However, the failure to convict the United 
Mine Workers of contempt is one of the worst 
miscarriages of justice that has ever occurred 
in our courts. 


KEECH IS BLAMELESS 


And the blame for it rests completely on 
President Truman and his Department of 
Justice. The not guilty verdict returned by 
Justice Richmond Keech was the only one he 
could have found on the basis of the evi- 
dence presented to him by the Government 
lawyers. 

But there was plenty of other evidence 
that could have been produced by the Gov- 
ernment which would undoubtedly have 
given the judge something on which to make 
an effective decision. 

Senator TAFT, Republican, of Ohio, coau- 
thor of the law under which Truman belat- 
edly and lamely has attempted to halt the 
coal strike, too late, has pointed out that the 
Government did not show the judge the 60 
affidavits furnished it supporting the con- 
tention that the back-to-work order of John 
L. Lewis didn’t mean what it said. 

These affidavits state that presidents of 
various locals told the men the orders didn’t 
mean what they said; that it was decided 
at local meetings that the members would 
not go back, disproving the claim that the 
strike is the result of individual action. 

Anyhow, common sense tells anybody the 
violence and threats used to keep a number 
of miners from working were’evidence that 
some central authority was directing the 
whole thing. 

TRUMAN IS AT FAULT 

Why weren’t those affidavits used? Why 
didn’t the Government attorneys carry on 
a more vigorous prosecution? There’s only 
one answer that fits the pattern drawn by 
Truman. 

Truman hates the Taft-Hartley law. He’s 
tried to get it repealed and failed. So he’s 
going to do everything he can to smear it. 
By failing to ask for an injunction months 
ago, he attempted to rig a claim that Taft- 
Hartley is ineffective. The mock prosecu- 
tion was Clearly part of the same plan. 

After he had his not-guilty verdict he 
asked Congress to give him power to throw 
Taft-Hartley aside and seize the mines. And 
right on the heels of that request came the 
announcement last night that an agree- 
ment on basic principles had been reached. 

Why didn’t Truman direct his Justice De- 
partment attorneys to file a new charge of 
contempt against Lewis and his union and 
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prove their guilt with the evidence at hand? 
Is he so mulish or timid that he cannot admit 
he was wrong? 

It would do no good for the Justice De- 
partment to appeal the case they have made 
before Keech. They made no case on which 
an appeal could be based. 

Industry has been closing down all over 
the country because of the lack of coal. 
Hundreds of thousands of persons are suffer- 
ing from cold and loss of work. All because 
Truman has been ducking his sworn duty 
to uphold the law of the land. 

He has no moral or legal right to cast 
aside a law because somebody doesn’t want 
to obey it. It’s up to him to see all the laws 
are obeyed. And he cannot make exception 
because he dcesn’t like a law. Congress 
should insist he enforce the law at hand 
before they give him any more power. 


Planned Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICKIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I would like to insert 
therein the following article by Victor 
Riesel, which appeared in the New York 
Daily Mirror. It gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of life in the Soviet paradise: 

PLANNED SLAVERY 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Our Government has just received detailed 
information from a former hig] placed 
Russian, who slipped into the American zone 
of Berlin recently, which discloses for the 
first time the exact manner in which the 
MVD (Soviet secret police) cperates more as 
a slave manpower overseer than as an inter- 
nal counter-espionage corps. 

The information supplied during weeks of 
conversations between this Russian refugee 
and United States officials in Germany has 
been made available exclusively to this col- 
umn and will be used shortly by the western 
democracies in a public fight within the 
United Nations councils. 

Without the exploitation of 20,000,000 peo- 
ple in MVD slave labor camps the economy of 
the Soviet Union and its vast armament pro- 
gram would collapse, according to the Rus- 
sian, who was a top echelon official of 
GOSPLAN, the U. S. S. R.’s highest planning 


agency. 
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SLAVE LABOR BATTALIONS 


In fact, this former Gosplan executive, now 
under secure guard in Western Germany, re- 
veals that the Soviet secret police was the 
main construction agency of the U. S. S. R. 
just before the German invasion, with a great 
part of its work devoted to building the Rus- 
sian aviation industry. It still is. 

Here, then, is the first accurate picture of 
the Soviet security police, not as an internal 
spy force, but as builders of special projects 
ordered by the Kremlin. These details were 
assembled and interpreted by the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry Into Forced Labor, directed 
by a minister, Albert Herling. 

The secret police’s slave labor battalions 
build everything from children’s nurseries to 
housing projects, from mining facilities to 
logging camps, from defense areas to paved 
roads of national importance, from camp 
facilities to railroad lines running through 
vast isolated regions. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF FORCED LABOR 


Its prisoners mine uranium, gold, coal, 
chrome and iron ore, cut down huge forests 
for timber and dig for oil. The MVD even 
uses its concentration camp corps to make 
furniture and kitchenware. The refugee 
Gosplaner disclosed that a year or so ago this 
secret police division was ordered to turn out: 
One-eighth of the total production in the 
timber industry; 10 percent of all furniture 
and kitchenware production; 25 percent of 
the total U. S. S. R. freight towage and over 
40 percent of total Soviet chrome production. 

This was only a small part of its assignment 
that year. 

The refugee revealed that since 1938 the 
MVD has provided “glaves” to produce 75 per- 
cent of all gold production and had large 
quotas for machinery, cement and the opera- 
tion of oil fiel}ds in the Komi area near Ukhia. 

The point is that the Russians long ago 
abandoned arrests for suspicious political 
activity and now simply seize thousands on 
short notice from their official manpower 
division just to provide enough forced labor 
battalions to produce on the Soviet’s time- 
table. 

PLANNED HUNGER AND FEAR 

For example, when the secret police chief, 
Lazrenti Beria, was called in and told that 
the Germans had captured the Donbas coal 
fields and new sources were needed, he 
merely ordered the arrest of thousands of 
workers on suspicion of enmity to the state 
and threw them into construction of a rail- 
way line across hundreds of miles of tundra 
to the Pechora River basin to tap the coal 
supplies there. 

Just as recently as last June, word came 
that labor battalions were needed in central 
Asia. Some 80,000 persons of Greek, Turk- 
ish and Jewish origins were given 3 hours’ 
notice to be ready to leave their homes and 
shipped en masse to the Orient. So were 
entire peoples, like the Crimean Tariars and 
the Chechens in north Caucasus, for special 
projects 

According to the United States Govern- 
ment’s Russian informant, the principal 
force which moves the political prisoners is 
hunger—not violence, not wages. The 
amount of work performed by the MVD pris- 
oners in corrective labor camps determines 
how much they will eat. Those who weaken 
or refuse to work are hustled into solitary 
confinement, receive just subsistence rations 
and then are left to die if they rebel for long. 
When the forces are depleted, a new call goes 
out, and other groups suddenly find them- 
selves suspicious characters. 

Another type of forced labor not yet re- 
vealed here is performed by persons too 
valuable to ship across the tundra. They 
work under police guard at their normal 
jobs, but for reduced wages. 

The Russian refugee said that fully half 
the political sentences in the Soviet Union 
cover this sort of arrest—intended just to 
freeze specialists into their jobs. 

So, for many a Russian the secret MVD 
is with him literally from the cradle to the 
grave, for he is born in the secret police’s 
hospitals, raised in its nurseries and dies 
in its labor camps. 





Expressions of Views by Service Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post entitled 
“Can’t a General Speak to a Senator, 
Even in the Strictest Confidence?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CAN'T A GENERAL SPEAK TO A SENATOR, EVEN IN 
THE STRICTEST CONFIDENCE? 


uring the Formosa controversy, Walter 
Lippmann thought it necessary to remind 
General MacArthur that soldiers should con- 
fine expression of their views to superiors, 
and that they had “no right to conduct a 
public agitation, using the press and poli- 
ticians as their mouthpiece, to challenge and 
discredit the policies of their government.” 

Of course, it is perfectly true that a soldier 
in uniform cannot appropriately enter pub- 
lic controversy. However, as we understand 
it, this is not what General MacArthur is 
supposed to have done. The assumption 
has been that, when he was asked certain 
specific questions by Senator KNOWLAND, of 
California, and Senator Sm1TH, of New Jersey, 
the far eastern commander gave them his 
opinion as to the importance of Formosa in 
the defense of the Pacific area against the 
further spread of Communist power, Was 
that improper? If it was, the question arises 
how, in existing circumstances, the views of 
military authorities on a military problem 
are to be ascertained at all. 

As a matter of practical fact, the reluc- 
tance of military and naval officers to express 
their views has contributed considerably to 
the present situation. At Yalta, we now 
know, a high military officer did his best to 
communicate to the American delegation the 
view of the armed services that it Was un- 
necessary and dangerous to bribe Russia to 
enter the war against Japan. The officer ex- 
pressed his views solely through “official 
channels,” in which they were sunk without a 
trace—official channels being what they were. 
Had there been a couple of big-eared Senators 
about, to hear the story, who can say how 
different history might have been! 

A little more indiscretion on the part of 
military men at international conferences 
might have held up the deal on the Kurile 
Is!ands or even the forced treaty by which 
China surrendered substantial rights in Man- 
churia to the Reds. But the leaks would 
have had to be directed outside official chan- 
nels, which were so clogged with Services, 
Davieses and Hisses cs to be all but impass- 
able to the quaint notions of the men who 
have to rig up an American defense in spite 
of what the statesmen and their befogged 
experts do. 

Maybe General MacArthur should have 
taken off his uniform and resigned his com- 
mand before speaking quietly to Senators. 
But it is a hunch at least that the American 
peopl” would support the idea that the gen- 
eral in the field should have some way of 
getting his views across. 





Nebraska Is 83 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KARL STEFAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
1, I took the floor to give the membership 
some information about Nebraska as a 
Territory and Nebraska as a State. 
Sterling H. McCaw, editor of the Norfolk 
Daily News, of Norfolk, Nebr., on that 
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same day wrote an editorial giving g 
more detailed and more interesting story 
about Nebraska. I include this editorig) 
with my remarks: 


On March 1, 1867, this State came into the 
Union by proclamation of President Andrew 
Johnson, but through no favor of his. Pregj-. 
dent Johnson had twice tried to block the 
admission of the State, for partisan political 
purposes. Once he succeeded, the second 
time he was frustrated by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress. 

A lot of history was made between the 
time the first attempts were made to or- 
ganize Nebraska into a Territory, and the 
day 13 years later when it took its place as 
a member of the family of States. 

The signing of the territorial bill on May 
30, 1854, by President Pierce, according to 
our office encyclopedia reopened the fierce 
sectional conflict between north and south. 
The conflict split the Democratic Party, de. 
stroyed the Whig Party, led to the organiza- 
tion of the new Republican Party and to the 
series of events leading to the Civil War. 

Quite an accomplishment for a Territory 
soon to be inhabited by a peaceful and indus- 
trious people. It might also have been said 
that the bill had brought back into politics 
one Abraham Lincoln, who was to play an 
important part in the events of the succeed- 
ing decade. Lincoln had retired from poli- 
tics, but when the Nebraska bill was reported 
out he put on his fighting clothes and 
slugged it out with Stephen A. Douglas, spon- 
sor of the bill, and though beaten in the early 
rounds, won the final victory in his election 
to the Presidency. 

The reason for the turbulence, of course, 
was slavery. The bill contained a provision 
that the people of the Territory might decide 
whether it should come into the Union free 
or slave. The Missouri Compromise of 1820 
had provided that the new States should 
come in as free States, The free soilers 
looked upon this as a betrayal. 

The battle gave the United States Senate 
what has been calied its most turbulent ses- 
sion. But on March 5, 1854, after an all-night 
session, the Senate passed the territorial bil! 
The House followed in a couple of months 
and Nebraska became a Territory. 

Originally Nebraska included all the terri- 
tory extending from what is now the south- 
ern border of Kansas to Canada and west to 
the summits of the Rocky Mountains. But 
luckily this vast territory was divided at the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, and the area be- 
low that was made Kansas Territory. 

That act saved Nebraska a lot of turbulence 
and bloodshed, for Kansas was the fighting 
ground of slavery and antislavery factions 
for several years. Beeche’s bibles, as rifles 
sent from the East were called, were smug- 
gled into the Territory and used with good 
effect. 

But this is only incidental to Nebraska's 
birthday story. The State legislature on 
January 4, 1860, passed an act looking to 
the admission of the State, but the people 
were not ready for it, and it was defeated at 
the polls by a vote of 2,094 for it, to 2,372 
against, 

A new constitution was presented on June 
2, 1866, and was adopted by a majority of 
exactly 100, the vote being 3,938 to 3,838. It 
was the soldiers’ vote that saved the day. 
The members of the First Nebraska Cavalty 
gave the constitution the 100 majority, 
breaking what otherwise would have been 4 
tie. The soldiers’ count was 134 for and 34 
against. 

The fight had been a bitter one. The Re- 
publicans favored statehood in order t0 
give their slim majority in Congress two 
more Senators and one Representative. The 
Democrats opposed it because they had 
formed a coalition with President Johnsons 
liberals and had hoped to organize the new 
Congress. 
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fo when Congress, just before adjourn- 
ment, passed the bill admitting Nebraska 
as a State, President Johnson gave it a 

ket veto. The President pointed out 
that the constitution limited suffrage to 
white citizens. The Republicans saw the 
point and repassed the bill with a provi- 
sion that the State legislature must elim- 
inate color as a qualification for voting. 
President Johnson vetoed that bill, but the 
two Houses repassed it over his objections. 

But the conditions that Congress had at- 
tached to the measure almost wrecked 
statehood. When the color provision came 
before the legislature it required seven votes 
to carry it through the senate. Seven sen- 
ators favored accepting it, all Republicans, 
but one was sick. It looked dark for state- 
hood until Isaac S. Hascall, of Douglas Coun- 
ty, a Democrat, broke away from his party 
and cast the deciding vote for statehood. 

“The air,” according to C. H. Gere’s ac- 
count, “was blue with Democratic exple- 
tives at that time, but if the genius of that 
yenerable organization haunted the cham- 
ber of the offender at the solemn midnight 
hour, and, fixing him with his glittering 
eye, sald, like Othello to Cassio, ‘No more 
be officer of mine,’ 10 to 1 the tough and wiry 
Isaac hung out no signal of distress, and 
the ghost retired abashed.” 

Thus, painfully and precariously, Ne- 
braska was born 83 years ago tomorrow. And 
at 83 it is full of vigor and of faith that the 
best days of its life are ahead of it. 





Judge Keech Decision Seen Putting 
Truman in a Terrible Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 8, 1950: 


Junce KEecH Decision SEEN PuTTING TRUMAN 
IN A TERRIBLE SPpot—GOP Has Bren HANDED 
fasorn Issue ON Lack OF RESTRAINING Laws 


(By David Lawrence) 


Judge Keech, through his decision acquit- 
ting the miners’ union of contempt, has put 
President Truman in a terrible spot, politi- 
cally and otherwise. But he had a right to 
Teject conjecture and insist on evidence of 
collusion by the leaders with the striking 
miners. 

Whether the Justice Department was over- 
confident and presented what it believed was 
&2 adequate case based on the precedents 
created when Judge Goldsborough uttered 
his now famous “wink and nod” doctrine or 
whether Judge Keech, who was a former 
White House assistant, leaned over backward 
‘o pronounce judgment on the basis of lack 
of proof will be debated for a long time to 
come, 

Certainly the Republicans have been 
handed a major issue on a platter. This 
Would tend to refute any idea that the case 
Was not pressed in good faith. For today, 
instead of a Taft-Hartley law that is “oppres- 
Sve,” especially in its injunction feature, the 
Country suddenly discovers that its labor- 
management laws are not strong enough. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SPEAKERS 


y nobody in the Democratic adminis- 
Tation has wanted to see such a contingency 
arise, for it affords an opportunity for Re- 
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publican stump speakers to put further 
blame on the Democratic Party. 

Most important is the blunt fact now 
dramatized beyond any doubt that there is 
no law on the statute books that restrains 
an economic group bent on causing suffering 
and impairing the national health and safety. 

Obviously, the mine workers union could 
have gotten the workers back on the job 
if it wished to do so. There is no lack of 
discipline in a closed-shop type of union, 
Undoubtedly also the strategy to circumvent 
the injunction if it came was worked out 
in great detail long before the strike occurred. 
It is a question whether anyone can be tried 
for a conspiracy to take steps to circumvent 
an injunction before it is issued. 

But, on the other hand, there can be little 
doubt that the Government, by using the re- 
sources of the FBI and serving restraining 
orders on every officer of local unions, could 
secure the necessary evidence of a concerted 
refusal to go back to work. As Judge Golds- 
borough said, many hundreds of thousands 
of men in a union do not operate as indi- 
viduals but in unison when they disregard 
plainly worded orders to go back to work. If, 
in truth, there has been such a collapse of 
discipline, then the right of a national] union 
to conduct an industry-wide negotiation can 
also be questioned. So can the effectiveness 
of any signatures that may be affixed to a 
contract by union officers who have lost con- 
trol of their men. 


WON’T RESOLVE ISSUE 


Seizure of the mines will not resolve the 
larger issue that has arisen—the arbitrary 
manner in which the public interest has been 
damaged. Nor will any one-sided seizure 
bill get through Congress. If profits are held 
up, so probably would wage rates and working 
conditions be frozen until such time as both 
sides agree on a settlement. 

Demand for a general revision of the labor- 
management laws will be pressed, too, and 
Congress may find itself taking up the Taft- 
Hartley amendments which have been 
pigeonholed by the Democratic Party at the 
behest of the union leaders. 

The American people now are face to face 
with the fact that economic groups have 
arisen which are apparently more powerful 
than the Government and which can make 
@ mockery of court orders and the whole col- 
lective-bargaining process. It certainly calls 
for a leadership which thus far neither party 
in Congress has been willing to assert. 





Is Socialism a Scare Word? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, an excellent editorial in the Evening 
Observer is timely and to the point; 
therefore under leave to extend hereto- 
fore granted I am inserting the editorial 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


ONty A SCARE Worp 


President Truman thinks socialism is just 
@ scare word. He said so. He said, “Their 
(the Republicans) current scare word is so- 
cialism.” 

Perhaps socialism is just a scare word to 
many Americans, but this light treatment 
of it makes it all the more a frightening 
fact rather than just a word. 

Socialism is not just a word to Russia, to 
Czechoslovakia, to the troublesome minur- 
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ities of Italy and France, to Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, to Alger Hiss, to the Communists con- 
victed of treason in fair American courts, 
to Chiang Kai-shek, to the Koreans, to 
Hungary, to Tito, to Poland, to east Berlin, 
to the British, to the Finns. 

“For the Republicans to drag out the same 
old moth-eaten scarecrow of socialism again 
in 1950 * * * is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of the American people,” says Presi- 
dent Truman. 

How remote can a President get from the 
facts of life? Were it not for socialism today 
the American military budget could be cut 
by two-thirds, the foreign-aid program could 
be diminished by a like percentage, taxes 
could be reduced, and the budget be cut 
by from one-quarter to one-half. Were it 
not for socialism there would have been no 
announcement of an H-bomb, no threat of 
a Chain reaction which might destroy the 
planet. Were it not for socialism the United 
Nations would be moving smoothly and ef- 
fectively, not stalemated by veto power. 

Of course the President was speaking in 
a domestic sense, but in so doing he seemed 
unaware of the subtle movements by which 
a nation abandons free enterprise and de- 
velops socialism. That condition which is 
only a scare word to the President can be 
approached by both revolutionary and evo- 
lutionary processes. In the end it is the 
same socialism which can be and usually 
is a far worse tyranny than any which the 
founding fathers resisted in the creation of 
our Republic. 

Surely the President’s eyes cannot be 
closed to modern history, to contemporary 
history. How can he believe socialism to 
be a red herring, a scare word? The great- 
est, the most deadly, and the most ftmsidious 
doctrine and way of life in the world today 
impresses the President as no more than a 
political bogey man. And that, we fear, re- 
flects the smug attitude of too many Amer- 
icans. 








Politics by the Bushel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following report from 
Republican State headquarters at Des 
Moines, Iowa: 


POLITICS BY THE BUSHEL 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles Brannan 
tossed the farm program right smack into 
the middle of partisan politics when he ap- 
peared at the National Farm Institute. If 
there was any doubt that Brannan planned to 
make farm legislation a political football it 
disappeared in the smoke of what was billed 
as a “discussion of farm policy” but could 
be more accurately described as Pendergast 
political harangue. 

Brannan took more than an hour to lam- 
bast farm organizations and their leaders and 
it wasn’t until after he had delivered his 
blistering attack and promised to stump the 
country for his plan that he attempted to 
explain. 

After listening to the Secretary for more 
than 80 minutes—during which there was no 
explanation of the plan—the panel chairman 
asked the Cabinet member to explain tt in 
simple terms. But Brannan the politician 
didn’t do it. He did devote 15 minutes to 
generalities, skirting the subject at every 
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turn. He failed to give an adequate explana- 
tion of the plan—something hundreds of per- 
sons in the audience had come to hear—and 
many went away as a dirt farmer in south- 
western Iowa put it “more confused than ever 
before.” 

The Secretary apparently thinks he’s going 
to have a tough time selling his plan. He 
attacked farm organizations and their lead- 
ers in an effort to discredit their position 
without stressing the merits of his own plan. 
Even on his plan the Secretary was confused. 
At one point he said there was nothing new 
or revolutionary in it and that most of it 
was lifted from the Agricultural Act of 1948. 
A few minutes later he said 125 employees of 
the Agriculture Department worked night 
and day for 6 months drafting the plan. 

Brannan didn’t get around to explaining 
his plan. But he did make it clear that he 
intended to stump the country to elect Rep- 
resentatives who will support it. He remind- 
ed the audience that he toured the country 
biaming the Eightieth Congress during the 
1948 campaign. But this year he’s going to 
blame, not the Eighty-first Congress, because 
it is controlled by his own party, but “selfish 
groups in the Eighty-first Congress.” 

He spent a great deal of time playing po- 
tato politics. He blamed the potato and egg 
situation on everyone but the Department of 
Agriculture. 

As Senator Grorce AIKEN, of Vermont, told 
the Senate recently: “Secretary Brannan now 
has ample authority under existing laws to 
handle the surplus-potato situation. He has 
been dramatizing potato supports and trying 
to make Congress look bad.” 

The crowd roared with laughter when 
Brannan said: “I am for Government econ- 
omy.” That really sounded funny in light of 
the Hoover Commission Report, which point- 
ed out that the Department of Agriculture 
has mushroomed from 18,000 to more than 
£0,000 employees in 20 years, and its share of 
the national budget from less than seven- 
teen million in 1912 to a high of $2,500,- 
000,000. 

Brannan also said we don’t have regimen- 
tation. But a look at the so-called farm 
bill which bears his name belies that fact. 

The following provisions of section 401 (b) 
on page 79 of the Brannan-plan farm bill: 

“Farmers engaged in the production of any 
agricultural commodity shall furnish proof 
as to their acreage, production yield, storage, 
and marketing of the commodity in the form 
of records, marketing cards, reports, storage, 
or sales receipts or otherwise as the Secretary 
may prescribe as necessary for the adminis- 
tration of this title. 

“Any person failing to make such a report 
or keep any record as required by this sub- 
section shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not more than $500 and any such per- 
son making a false report or record shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both.” 

That language, which the Secretary didn’t 
take time to explain, sounds very much like 
regimentation. 

The Los Angeles Examiner, commenting on 
the vote bait being used by the Truman ad- 
ministration, said: “Of course, the Brannan 
plan is modeled to catch votes among work- 
ers as wellasfarmers * * * this scheme 
resembles the current British Socialist Labor 
Government farm plan. The gold brick ele- 
ment of the Brannan plan inheres in the fact 
that the city dweller in reality will pay twice 
for food—once to the store and again to the 
tax collector.” 

Brannan apparently let his feelings of ve- 
hemence against a farm organization cloud 
his vision and instead of discussing “the 
extra bushel’ he tossed out bushels of 
politics. 


“uXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my firm belief that the United Nations 
Charter must be amended in the light 
of our experience and in view of the 
change of world conditions since the 
United Nations was founded. 

I believe the changes necessary in- 
clude: The elimination or drastic revi- 
sion of the present veto provision, and 
the tightening of joint procedures of the 
democracies in cases of aggression or 
threatened aggression. Certainly a new 
definition of aggression should be made 
in the light of the Soviet refusal to 
cooperate with the great majority of the 
United Nations signatories plan for 
atomic-energy control, which must in- 
clude internal inspection of all nations’ 
facilities. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
with these remarks a statement which 
I made on October 12, 1949, before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. My state- 
ment was in support of a resolution to 
achieve this purpose. 


STATEMENT oF Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Houirretp. I have never believed that 
a preventive war against the Soviet Union 
presented even a last-ditch alternative to a 
peaceful solution of the world crisis. I have 
never believed that our sole possession of the 
secret of the atomic bomb gave us anything 
more than a fleeting moment of time in 
which to develop a policy which might lead 
to a peaceful solution. I have never believed 
that a peaceful solution could be found 
through purely negative means—that is to 
say, through a policy which aimed merely at 
stopping Soviet or Communist expansion. 

Given the existence of the Soviet menace, 
I have gone along with the various means 
improvised to contain that menace, in the 
effort to make western Europe as a whole 
impervious to subversion or military con- 
quest. I have accepted the necessity of 
maintaining our own military strength at a 
level which should make it clear to the men 
in the Kremlin that aggression would involve 
the Soviet Union in a war in which it would 
meet overwhelming military strength. 

Nevertheless, I have felt that these nega- 
tive, precautionary steps were not enough— 
that our policy lacked an affirmative con- 
structive approach to the making and pre- 
serving of a lasting peace. I have felt that, 
while defensive preparation has been essen- 
tial to the Nation as a preventive to war, 
defensive preparation alone could not lay 
the foundations of lasting peace. Moreover, 
it has been apparent for some time that de- 
fensive preparation to prevent war, if car- 
ried far enough, would eventually lead to 
war; that a sterile arms race would preempt 
the resources needed for building the peace; 
that a way must be found to halt the vicious 
circle of mutual distrust and provocation. 

I am convinced that the only way to halt 
the arms race is to do the one thing which 
makes disarmament possible, namely, to es- 
tablish world law and world law enforce- 
ment. This, I know, cannot be done over- 
night. But what we can do overnight is to 
make the establishment of world law and 
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world law enforcement the avowed aim of 
American foreign policy. Once we do this 
all our defensive actions will fall into an 
entirely different context. Once we do this 
we shall give a constructive purpose, 4 
clearly understandable constructive pur 
to our at-present disjointed efforts to pro: 
mote economic health and political stability, 
The fact that Russia has broken oy 
monopoly on atomic weapons merely con. 
firms a thing which has been apparent for a 
long time: There can be no way out of our 
present difficulties through war. It follows 
that the United States must take the leag in 
turning its back upon reliance on armaments 
and start working toward the establishment 
of peace machinery which will make such 
devices unnecessary. The resolution before 
us is merely the first step in this direction, 
The road to the development of the Uniteq 
Nations into a world federation is long ang 
arduous. Many obstacles stand in our path, 
But, irrespective of these obstacles, we shall 
have failed in our mission as a Nation if we 
do not now, at this moment, make up our 
minds to start along this road to overcome 
the obstacles by patient effort and to lead 
the world at last into the tranquil harbor of 
&@ secure and enduring peace. 





A Tax Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the ConGrEssIoNAL Rec: 
ORD and to include extraneous matter, 
I am inserting a letter which I have re- 
ceived with reference to a tax problem 
which is disturbing business. I am also 
enclosing an article by Raymond Moley 
entitled “A Tax Against Safety and 
Progress.” 

FEBRUARY 28, 1950, 
Hon. Dante A. Rrzp, 
House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEaR CONGRESSMAN REED: Thank you for 
sending us a copy of H. R. 6563 and of your 
statement on the introduction of the bill in 
the House on January 3. 

We think that your bill and your com- 
ments thereon represent one of the most 
constructive approaches to the tax problem 
that we have seen. 

We have particularly noted your proposed 
revision of section 102. Your proposal is, of 
course, in the right direction and represents, 
we assume, your realistic appraisal of the 
extent to which the Congress might be per- 
suaded to go in alleviating this menace to 
the sound economic growth of our country. 

We urge you, however, to consider whether 
in view of the increasing realization that 
section 102 as applied to active business ccl- 
porations is fundamentally unsound, the 
Congress might not recognize the need of 
more drastic revision. For example, it might 
be provided that no company shall b? 
deemed to have accumulated surplus beyond 
the reasonable needs of its business if its 
total capital and surplus at the end of the 
tax year is not in excess of its expenditures 
for pay roll and purchase of materials during 
the year plus investments in fixed assets, of 
is not more than double the expendicures 
for pay roll and materials exclusive of fixed 
assets. Another possibility would be to prc 
vide that section 102 is not applicable 
any corporation where 9) percent of the 
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shareholders own less than 50 percent of the 
yoting stock, because in such instances the 
minority stockholders themselves have re- 
course through the State courts to prevent 
any undue accumulation of earnings. 

Enclosed is a copy of a reprint of an ar- 
ticle by Raymond Moley in the February 
6 issue of News Week, which you may have 
seen. You will note that he has suggested 
that section 102 should either be repealed 
or amended to make it clear that it does 
not apply to companies employing a given 
amount of labor or realizing a given turn- 
over of goods in relation to the amount of 
capital invested. 

Your efforts in the direction of sound tax 
laws are sincerely appreciated. 

Respectfully yours. 


A Tax AGAINST SAFETY AND PROGRESS 
(By Raymond Moley) 


If Congress really wants to increase na- 
tional wealth, guard us against depressions, 
and protect the jobs of workers, a good place 
to begin is with section 102 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Act. This section was inno- 
cently written in 1913 and ignored for 25 
years. It was rediscovered in 1938. 

In 1935 President Roosevelt shocked and 
angered Congress by proposing his notorious 
share-the-wealth tax program. He did it 
because he was at the moment afraid of 
Huey Long, who intended to run in 1936. 
One of the proposals then recommended was 
a tax on corporation surpluses, designed to 
force the paying out of profits in dividends. 
This idea was enacted into law in 1936. In 
1938, against the President’s vigorous oppo- 
sition, it was substantially repealed. Roose- 
velt then turned to the sleeping section 102. 

Under this law, the Treasury, not the 
business concerned, decides how much a 
company should withhold from stockholders 
and keep as a reserve against future needs 
and emergencies. The people who make this 
decision are not the people who have made 
and live with the business, but are revenue 
officers without business experience gener- 
ally and altogether without knowledge of the 
specific business involved. The section has 
been an unjust burden and a sinister threat, 
particularly to small business. 

There has been a stepping up of this threat 
ince President Truman assumed office. In 
the 1946 tax-return forms the Treasury in- 
serted a warning which meant to most com- 
panies that they should dissipate their earn- 
ings or else. This was later omitted. Mean- 
while, the Department of Commerce was 
encouraging companies to invest more and 
more of their surplus funds in Government 
bonds, substantiating this suggestion by a 
reference to section 102. 

The fallacy of this policy is that it implies 
that a business surplus is an unnecessary 
economic precaution. The fact is that a sur- 
plus constitutes basic purchasing power, It 
represents the ability to pay labor, buy raw 
materials, restore machinery and equipment, 
and provide security for business credit. It 
becomes the central power plant which sup- 
plies jobs, purchasing power, improved prod- 
ucts, and a better standard of living for all. 

To build up strong and productive com- 
Panies means more income for normal taxa- 
tion and larger revenues for Government. 
But to compel this security to be dissipated 
in dividends produces an _ insignificant 
amount of tax revenue. The wide scatter- 
ing of share holdings, in which 80 percent of 
stocks are in the hands of relatively small 
taxpayers, provides a very limited tax source. 
Thus, the drastic enforcement of section 102 
decreases tax revenues. 

This law was originally intended to pre- 
vent abuses through incorporated pocket- 
books, That purpose is already accomplished 
through the personal holding company tax. 
_Section 102 should either be repealed or it 
&hould be amended. 





One part of an amendment should be to 
make it clear that it does not apply to com- 
panies employing a given amount of labor 
or realizing a given turn-over of goods in re~- 
lation to the amount vf capital invested. 

Purther, the burden of proof should be 
placed upon the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to show both the unreasonableness 
of the accumulated surplus and the exist- 
ence of a real tax-avoidance purpose. In ad- 
dition, it should be provided by law that 
long-term capital gains should be excluded 
from section 102 net income. 

And corporate reserves set up out of profits 
already taxed, which reflect higher costs of 
replacing plant and equipment, should be 
excluded from section 102 net income. 

Finally, there is a problem that has grown 
as the Government has, more and more, 
placed its heavy hand on business enterprise. 
That is the problem of unreviewable admin- 
istrative decisions. The Supreme Court has 
refused to review cases brought under this 
law. As a result, the only law available to 
taxpayers and advisers has been the law as 
interpreted by the Treasury. The result is 
that business has been the helpless victim of 
administrative caprice. 





Lewis Defends His Tactics, Asks Dealing 
With Owners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend mv remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock, from the New York Times 
of Friday, March 3, 1950: 


Lewis Derenps His Tacrics, Asks D£aLine 
WITH OwNERS— INSISTS IN INTERVIEW PUBLIC 
Is uw No DanGcer—Srocks HELD SUFFICIENT 
iy Distaisutrep>—He Asserts Prorits Back 
His CAUSE 

(By Arthur Krock) 


WasuHi:cTton, March 2.—John Liewellyn 
Lewis, whose leadership of the coal miners of 
the United States has for years alternately 
paralyzed the flow of this essential fuel into 
commerce or released it to turn the wheels of 
ever-expanding industry, in an interview au- 
thorized for publication today answered seven 
questions that ranged from the source of his 
power to the most effective methods of pre- 
venting and settling disputes between labor 
and management. 

Although Mr. Lewis is the target of more 
bitter criticism from the public than he ever 
experienced except during the wartime strikes 
of the United Mine Workers in 1943 and 1945, 
he submitted to the questions and agreed to 
let his answers be published. 

Publication of Mr. Lewis’ comments on the 
situation in the coal industry was deferred 
while the Government’s civil and criminal 
contempt charges against his union, the 
United Mine Workers, were on trial before 
Federal Judge Richmond B. Keech here. 
Today Judge Keech dismissed as unproved 
these charges—that the union, though not 
Mr. Lewis, connived to keep the miners from 
returning to work in defiance of the judge’s 
order. 

In his answers the president of the UMW 
made these statements: 

“No strike in the coal fields, including this 
one, has ever imperiled public health or 
safety. 

“Enough coal is on hand, if fairly dis- 
tributed, to last out the time we shall require 
to adjust the current dispute fairly.” 
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His current wage and other demands on 
the operators are justified by statistics of the 
Departments of Commerce, Labor, and In- 
tericr which demonstrate to him that the 
profits of the coal industry (before taxes) 
rose from $34 per miner per annum employed 
in 1939 to $733 per miner per annum em- 
ployed in 1948. 

The power attributed to him has its source 
only in the degree to which the coal miners 
will follow his leadership, and this they do 
only when he is right. 

His control of the selection of some officials 
in the union mine districts is exercised only 
where and because the miners, left to them- 
selves, would make choices against their true 
interests. 

The sole proper way to settle disputes 
where public health and safety are concerned 
is through collective bargaining in good faith, 
and in the current dispute the industry has 
never wanted that, being convinced that 
delay would bring into operation the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act merely defer a strike, not settle it 
or its causes. 

If he could bargain always with the real 
owners of the mines instead of their em- 
ployees it would produce prompt and fair 
settlements. 

As substitutes for the Taft-Hartley and the 
Wagner Acts he favors a simple law which 
would guarantee collective bargaining in 
good faith and establish a few unspecified, 
unfair practices for both management and 
labor. 

He is not enthusiastic over Government 
mediation, but at times it can be useful. 

The coal industry deserves the epithets of 
“cruel” and “conscienceless” which he at 
times has launched against it, as its cessa- 
tion of welfare payments recently demon- 
strted. 

A PRIVATE PERSONALITY NOTED 


After Mr. Lewis answered the seven ques- 
tions, this correspondent asked him to clarify 
and expand three of his replies and submit 
to two more. These are listed at the end of 
this dispatch. 

Mr. Lewis said he did not have the time at 
hand to deal argumentatively with these. 
This is regrettable, though understandable 
in his current circumstances, because this 
material, whether or not to the satisfaction 
of his critics, would fill out or clarify what 
they are certain to point to as omissions and 
evasions. 

Mr. Lewis’ responses to the seven questions 
were written down by this correspondent 
from memory, but soon after he made them. 
In authorizing the language as his own, the 
union leader said: 

“Naturally you have not written it the 
way I would write it, but *t will do.” 

In a personal conversation of this char- 
acter Mr. Lewis gives a very different im- 
pression of his personality than the one he 
projects to the public. His tone is devoid of 
wrath, his words carry no trace of that purple 
bombast which is so familiar to readers of 
his public prose. His diction is clear and 
extensive, and he finds the mot juste with- 
out visible effort. His speech reflects deep 
reading, and is both simple and cultivated. 
The barking polysyllables which he employs 
for propaganda and personal attack are 
wholly absent. 

The impression one gets is that Mr. Lewis, 
like most effective dealers in the market- 
place of politics and social economy, puts on 
that make-up and assumes that dramatic 
role, as an actor does, which he has decided 
are best suited to create the impression he 
feels will serve his purpose best. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

The questions and Mr. Lewis’ answers 
follow: 

“Question. Do you think you have too 
much power for one citizen? 

“Answer. What is my power? As a union 
leader I have no more special privilege under 
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the law than any other, and much less scope 
under the Taft-Hartley Act than I had under 
the Wagner Act. The mine workers in the 
coal fields have usually followed and sup- 
ported me because they believe that their 
cause is mine. 

“If I had the power suggested by your 
question, would they not have returned to 
work the other day when I urged them to do 
so for the protection of their welfare and 
that of the union? When they think I am 
right they follow me, and that is the extent 
of it. 

“I know it is said that between the local 
officers and members and myself there is a 
set of secret signals, that I phrase such urg- 
ings as the above in ‘a way which they will 
understand to mean the contrary. But how 
could there be such signals? And if there 
were, why has no one in the industry, with 
spies all about, been able to detect and 
expose them? It is nonsense. 

“Tomorrow a psychological wave might 
pass through the minds of the mine workers 
and wash away whatever influence over their 
actions I have as an individual and as presi- 
dent of the UMW. That isn’t power in the 
sense the word is generally employed about 
me. 

“The President has power which no psy- 
chological change can take away from him 
wiile he holds his office. Other officials have 
the same. Industrialists have the power 
conferred by financial resources on which 
labor depends for its bread. That is real 
power, of which I have none. 

“Question, Do you think that labor’s sense 
of responsibility has caught up with its 
present power? 

“Answer. I believe that in the unions as 
elsewhere a sense of responsibility always 
catches up with increased economic strength. 
I think that is the situation in labor today. 

“Question. I understand that in some 
areas miners do not elect their own union 
officers. If this is so, why? 

“Answer. In perhaps a dozen districts the 
miners do not choose their district presi- 
dent and secretary. That is because these 
districts showed a tendency to make poor 
choices and the national organization de- 
cided its interest required that these ofii- 
cers be selected for them until their choices 
could be more relied on. But in these dis- 
tricts as well as in all the others each miner 
has a vote on the national officers and the 
decisions of each convention. 

“I have heard it said that I have the power 
to expel a union member for any reason I 
may wish. The truth is that not for years 
has any attempt to expel been ratified by 
the controlling committee. 

“Question. How should a labor dispute be 
settled where public health and safety are 
imperiled, as in this one in the coal indus- 
try? Would the Railway Labor Act proced- 
ures help? Would labor and management 
be better off if both the Taft-Hartley and 
the Wagner Acts were repealed and nothing 
substituted? 

“If you and the operators do not present 
demands when negotiations begin how can 
there be prompt bargaining? Would it be 
helpful if both sides were required by law 
to state their demands in writing at the out- 
set?” 

GOOD FAITH AS ONLY WAY 


“Answer. Collective bargaining in truly 
good faith is the only way to settle any labor 
dispute. And no strike in the coal fields has 
ever imperiled public health or safety, this 
one included. When has the Nation been 
really imperiled by one? There is enough 
coal on hand, if it were fairly distributed, 
to last out the time we shall require to ad- 
just the current dispute fairly. The out- 
cries are coming in part from those who did 
not stock up as they should have in view 
of the end of the contract period last June. 
Others did, some in remarkably large quan- 
tities. 


“As you travel through Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania these days you will see reserve piles 
of coal for the steel industry, piles so high 
that they obscure the big plants. And the 
TVA has a reserve of 650,000 tons. It should 
be simple to send around a few carloads to 
hardship cases in that region. 

“Now for the Railway Labor Act. This has 
become weaker and weaker in practice, and 
in full operating strength it merely delays 
a strike; it does not prevent one. The pres- 
ent strike in the coal fields was delayed with- 
out such procedure, and the next time you 
are on a train if you will talk to any railroad 
employees you will find they no longer take 
stock 1n this act. 

“The delay in this current coal strike 
came because the union did everything pos- 
sible to avert it—witness the 3-day week— 
and continued to hope that management 
would sincerely sit down to real collective 
bargaining. Until that disposition was made 
manifest I could not protect the miners and 
at the same time state my requests either 
verbaily or in writing. It was clear that the 
operators were anxious to drag out nego- 
tions—if they could be called that—to the 
point where Taft-Hartley would be invoked. 
Had that law not been on the statute books 
I believe we would have had an agreement 
long ago. The operators want to weaken the 
mine union and they know that Taft-Hart- 
ley is the means to do that. 

“IT am for its repeal, as I have made plain, 
but I would not want to surrender all the 
protections of the Wagner Act. What I pro- 
pose is the substitution of both acts with a 
simple statute, giving labor the protective 
guaranty of collective bargaining and add- 
ing a proscription of certain unfair practices 
on the part of labor and management alike. 
That, with supplemental laws like Norris- 
La Guardia, Wages-and-Hours, etc., would be 
all the labor legislation needed to maintain 
a steady economy.” 


MEDIATION SERVICES AN AID 


“Question, What part should State or Fed- 
eral mediation services play in labor dis- 
putes? Have they been helpful in the terms 
of your own experience? if not, how could 
they be made so? 

“Answer, In my experience, these services 
have been somewhat helpful but not more. 
It is useful occasionally for labor or manage- 
ment to have solutions suggested by official 
conciliators that, for tactical reasons, cannot 
be proposed by either party to the contro- 
versy. In this way settlements have been 
forwarded now and then. | 

“Question. Nearly always you and the coal 
operators accuse each other of failure to bar- 
gain in good faith. You represent some of 
them as conscienceless, cruel men. What is 
the solution’of these attitudes? 

“Answer. Here are some figures showing the 
consequence to disabled miners, their wid- 
ows, their children—some of them orphans— 
of the stoppage of weifare-fund contributions 
by management in the coal business, [These 
listed thousands without this means of sub- 
sistence.| This is what I have in mind when 
I sometimes represent the operators as cruel, 
conscienceless men. Even now, when the 
court says the old contract is temporarily in 
force, many of them have not resumed pay- 
ments to the welfare fund. Yet Government 
statistics reveal that the coal industry, which 
made a profit of $34 per miner in 1939, made 
a profit of $733 per miner in 1948. 

“I don’t know how to melt the hearts of 
such men. But‘a step toward a solution of 
what you call these attitudes would be for 
the coal industry to send its real owners to 
the bargaining table. I speak for the union. 
But on the other side of the table I find 
only employees who have no authority to 
come to terms which I have the authority to 
offer. If the industry will send its owners to 
the table, we can come quickly to fair agree- 
ments, as was demonstrated when Myron 
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Taylor anc I made the first contract in the 
steel industry. Instead of George Love ang 
the others I deal with, the industry shoylg 
send Ben: Fairless, G. M. Humphrey, R. Rp. 
Young, and James D. Francis, as. examples,” 


LABOR AS POLITICAL ENTITY 


“Question. With the British example jp 
mind, do you still oppose the formation of 
American labor into a political party? Ang 
what do you think of statements that your 
methods are taking coal out of the competi- 
tive fuel market and costing the miners 
large sums of take-home pay every year? 

“Answer: Letus begin with the case of Great 
Britain. The population there is sitting on 
a coal deposit which, if taken from the earth 
by modern methods, would solve the econ- 
omic problem of the British. But first Brit- 
ish management made the mistake of letting 
obsolescence weaken the industry. And then 
British labor made the mistake of becoming 
a political party and using the political in. 
stead of the economic approach to national 
problems. The result is what you see. In 
1948 American miners took out approximate- 
ly 600,000,000 tons, British miners took out 
less than 200,000,000 tons. And in this coun- 
try the mining force was 404,000 and in Brit. 
ain it was 736,000. The UMW has been 
greatly responsible for the methods employed 
in the industry and its modern equipment. 
This should be remembered when the dead 
cats and brickbats are flying around the heads 
of coal union leaders. 

“However, I read editorials which say that 
my methods have advanced the use of com- 
petitive fuels and doomed coal to become a 
drug on the market. When the miners read 
that they laugh. They laugh because they 
know that any housewife whose husband can 
find the money will put in gas for fuel; it is 
clean and requires no hand labor. They also 
know that industry will use coal over other 
fuels because its lower cost appeals to indus- 
try.” 

LOST PAY VERSUS STRIKE GAINS 

“I also read editorials which say that the 
pay I cost miners who go out on strike repre- 
sents much more in any year than any wage 
gains I procure for them. When the miners 
read that they laugh, too. They laugh be- 
cause they know these things: That about 200 
work-days per year is maximum in the indus- 
try and that the time spent in strikes would 
be idle time, anyhow. That is history, and it 
will be the same in 1949-50 when this strike 
is settled. 

“The trouble with the editorial writers and 
many others is that you have to know coal 
miners before you can write about their at- 
fairs and their leadership. Mining is the 
only labor whch is done underground. It is 
performed amid hazards, in foul air and }s 
backbreaking. To choose to be a coal miner 
means that you are a certain type of man. 
These I know well, their needs, their interests 
and their psychology. For many generations 
members of my family have been miners of 
operators, and I well know labor in the 
depths of a mine.” 

The answers Mr. Lewis was asked to am- 
plify were as follows: 

“Question. In 1948 you did deal with the 
tricts where this is the arrangement? Are 
the elections of members to the interna- 
tional executive board also barred to these 
workers? Is it true, as has been stated, that 
the last opposition candidate for president % 
the UMW was taken off the ballot and out 
of the convention by something resembling 
force? How much beating up of the oppos!- 
tion is the practice? 

“Question 6. What is there in the industry 
contention that they suspended welfare pay- 
ments partly because you were spending the 
money faster than it was coming in? 

“Question. In 1948 you did deal with the 
real owners, Messrs. Fairless and Humphrey, 
and got the able and willing clause from 
them, over the protest of Charles O'Neill. Do 
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you think that proves or damages your argu- 
ment in this respect, from the public view- 
I 





ai 
The additional questions submitted but 
not answered were: 

“ “what are the arguments for a Wage in- 
crease at this time beyond the profit per 
miner figures you gave me? What is there 
in the belief that your strategy all along has 
nad the objective of Government seizure?” 


STATISTICAL DATA CITED 


For statistical data supporting his answer 
No. 6, Mr. Lewis offered the following: 

“Office memo to Mr, Lewis: 

“we have just completed a thorough 
analysis of the bituminous-coal industry 
profits per employee for the 10-year period 
1939-1948, based on Department of Com- 
merce national-income figures and United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics employ- 
ment figures. This shows: 

“1, Profits—before taxes—per miner em- 
ployed, increased from $34 per miner in 1939 
to $733 per miner employed in 1948. 


“Rate: 
1060 ctdcmindsade Senn cgebatads«daal $34 
$65 vol cin wiki wien then hedewald ae 182 
1948. dc ddnctdeeude debe ccdgeacosbis 225 
1066 hide bl eae qsddnitinns<bbedbin 313 
1047 vinenditthh<uhbin teadadeinm abtelii 577 
19048 .cciséntittsndac macenypoowcnn dite 733 


“2. A wage increase of 95 cents per day, 
and a royalty increase of 15 cents per ton 
could be given, on the basis of 1948 figures, 
without any price increase.and with a 22 
cents per ton profit to the industry. 

“The 1948 figures show 404,000 employees 
and profits of $296,000,000; per employee, 
$733, or approximately 50 cents per ton. 

“Applying the wage and royalty increase to 
this 1948 data, profits would be $130,088,000; 
per employee $322, or approximately 22 cents 
per ton. 

“Sources of profit data: from table 17— 
Corporate Profits Before Federal and State 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes, by Indus- 
try, in United States Department of Com- 
merce’s National Income Supplement to 
Survey of Current Business; years 1939, 1941, 
and 1942, page 30, July 1947 issue; years 
1945, 1947, and 1948, page 16, July 1949 
issue. 

“Sources of employment data: from table 
A-6—estimated number of employees and in- 
dexes of weekly pay rolls in selected non- 
manufacturing industries, in United States 
Department of Labor’s Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, 1947 for years 1939, 1941, 1942, 
1945, and 1947, page 24. Year 1948 from 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Bulletin C. M. 1 No. 12, 
page 11, table 5—average number of men, 
days active, man-days, man-hours, and 
production in bituminous coal and anthra- 
cite mines during January-December 1948.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, before the Subcommittee 
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on Study of Monopoly Power, Committee 
on the Judiciary; House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C., February 15, 
1950: 

My name is George J. Burger. I am vice 
president and a member of the board of 
directors of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Inc., head office, San 
Mateo, Calif., a national nonprofit organiza- 
tion organized under the laws of the State 
of California, which has the largest indi- 
vidual membership of any business organi- 
zation in the Nation. I am also in charge 
of the Washington office of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, Inc., 
located in the Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C. We also maintain offices in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and New York City. 

I want to take this time to thank the 
chairman, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
for the privilege extended to me in behalf 
of the federation and its membership to ap- 
pear here today and present our views on 
this major legislative proposition. In the 
frst instance, it has been the keystone of 
the objectives of the federation to protect 
our free enterprise system and through this 
the people we represent, independent busi- 
ness, through the all-out enforcement of 
antitrust laws. Our position in this mat- 
ter was stated in plain and understandable 
words in the privilege extended to us in our 
appearance before the platform commit- 
tees of both the Republican and Democratic 
National Conventions held in the city of 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1948. At this 
time I want to have it on the record that 
we received the most courteous and inter- 
ested attention of both committees to 
the federation’s position on antitrust law 
enforcement. Our position then was, and 
it is now, and I quote: 

“First and foremost, members of the fed- 
eration desire that a consistent, vigorous, ef- 
fective antimonopoly campaign be waged by 
Government. To this end, federation mem- 
bers have repeatedly urged their Congress- 
men to vote adequate appropriations to the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission. To this end, officers and direc- 
tors of the federation have constantly con- 
tacted Congress and congressional commit- 
tees, including the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee of the Economic Report, suggesting 
that both these agencies be freed to vol- 
untarily inform congressional Committees 
on Appropriations whenever, and the extent 
to which, their budget requests have been 
cut by the Bureau of the Budget. 

“In this connection, federation members 
have consistently demanded that Congress 
strengthen our antitrust laws wherever 
needed and have urged Congress and Gov- 
ernment to refrain from all actions designed 
to weaken these laws. Recognizing the fact 
that present antitrust-law-violation penal- 
ties are really insignificant and ineffectual, 
they have repeatedly asked Congress to leg- 
islate stiffer penalties for violators of these 
laws. And, in recognition of the fact that 
antitrust-law litigation is many times sub- 
jected to suffocating delay, it has been re- 
questcd that Congress act to provide some 
means of speeding action on this type of 
tigation. 

“You may wonder :t the stress that fed- 
eration members lay on this phase of Gov- 
ernment activity. The fact is that the tend- 
ency in our economy is toward more rapid 
and more certain concentration of power in 
the hands of a relatively few business giants, 
both in private hands and in the hands of 
cooperative-type organizations. Pacing this 
trend toward.concentration is an increasing 
disregard for the rights of independent busi- 
ness, which is mirroring itself in increasingly 
serious curtailment of economic freedom of 
opportunity. Our members see as one of 
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their main bulwarks the antitrust laws of 
the Nation, and they demand that these laws 
be used for that purpose.” 

It must be understood, Mr. Chairman, that 
no officer or group of officers sets the position 
of the federation, but our position is set 
exclusively by the registered vote of the Na- 
tion-wide membership of the federation 
through its official publication, the Mandate, 
and in the Mandate itself a ballot is affixed 
on which the member votes his views and 
the ballot is returned by him to the district 
chairman, an independent businessman, and 
the ballots are then forwarded by the dis- 
trict chairman direct to the respective Mem- 
bers of Congress. The federation’s position 
then is controlled exclusively by the expressed 
vote of its members. Such a procedure has 
been consistently followed by the federa- 
tion’s members in their use of the ballot 
through the Mandate, and I attach herewith 
as a matter of record, which I would like to 
have included in the record, Mandate Nos. 
158, 159, 160, 161, and 162 which contain 
questions on antitrust enforcement. 

On November 17, 1948, I was requested to 
appear and give testimony before the sub- 
committee of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee To Investigate Monopolistic Practices. 
In my testimony I said in part: 

“In my visits in the respective cities it 
would appear that antitrust violations are 
becoming more rampant than ever before in 
the history of our Nation. It has reached an 
exceptionally low level. In most States 
there are laws for protection where viola- 
tions are teking place, but it is my opinion 
that many States are deficient in carrying 
out the laws and the public is being gouged 
through such practices. More important, 
small business is being misled and the free- 
enterprise system is falling by the wayside. 

“In my own industry, rubber tires, with 
which I have been connected for close to 
40 years, I do know that many of the sug- 
gested and recommended ideas for violations 
of either State or national laws originate in 
the minds and thinking of the big monop- 
olists of that industry. I say this without 
fear of contradiction, and apparently if such 
conditions exist in that industry, possibly 
the same pattern is being followed in other 
industries controlled by monopolies. Again, 
small independents are being misled and 
free enterprise is being destroyed, and regi- 
mentation is coming from the dictates of 
those who desire to protect the monopoly in 
their respective field, and not from the Gov- 
ernment as monopoly would have us be- 
lieve. 

“Encouragement should be given to the 
youth of this Nation to go into the various 
trades so that the services of sufficient and 
adequate numbers in their own businesses 
will be available to the American public. 

“It must also be understood that we take 
no position that merely condemns big busi- 
ness because it is big, for such is not the 
case, hut we do condemn big business where, 
by its own action, it prevents the free-enter- 
prise system from functioning, and the pub- 
lic is the victim.” 

It is our opinion that the committee 
should thoroughly explore the public hear- 
ings Senate. document titled “Officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, hear- 
ings before the Committee on Civil Service, 
United States Senate, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, on Senate Resolution 41, a reso- 
lution to investigate certain matters relat- 
ing to officers and employees of the Federal 
Government, part 3, February 4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 
13, 15 and 18, 1947.” The committee will 
be particularly interested in that part of 
the testimony relating to the Hon. Wendell 
Berge, where the muiter of the application 
of fines and jail sentences was thoroughly 
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explored by the members of the committee 
present during Mr. Berge’s testimony before 
them. 

We are particularly interested in the state- 
ments from committee members or by the 
witness as to the application of fines levied 
by the courts where convictions took place, 
that is, as to their value as a deterrent to 
continual violations, irrespective of what 
the fine might be. 

It is interesting to quote some of Mr. Berge’s 
testimony. He said: 

“We can get convictions in price-fixing 
cases, and we generally get them, and I would 
point out the amount of fines we collect 
annually in the criminal cases is very sub- 
stantial, but my pojnt, Senator, is this, if 
your defendant is a large corporation, and 
ther generally are, the financial penalty is 
not a big item to them and they’ll spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars—I know 
of a case where they spent $2,000,000 in at- 
torney fees—to fight a fine liability at most of 
a few hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 

It is interesting to note during the same 
hearing, an exchange between Mr. Vogel of 
the committee and Mr. Berge, and I quote: 

“Mr. VOGEL. Did you ever think of the ques- 
tion that your penalties have not been suffi- 
cient to do the job? That is, the penalty of 
$5,000 was not a deterrent and possibly a 
jail sentence might produce something that 
had not been produced in 57 years. 

“‘Mr. Berce. Of course, we have considered 
it. But as I told you, and for whatever my 
judgment is worth—I may be wrong—but I 
am sure if we are given a mandate that Con- 
gress wants jail sentences, we will go out and 
try to get them. We had not understood 
that was what was wanted. It has been 
our judgment that was not.” 

Later in his testimony Mr. Berge made the 
following statement: 

“My experience, and I would be less can- 
did if I did not bring to your attention, is 
that the courts are very loath to impose even 
the maximum fines we have now because 
there is some feeling, which I do not share, 
but nevertheless there is something about a 
Sherman Act violation that is a little nicer 
than the ordinary kind of crime, and we 
cannot be tough with the kind of a defend- 
ant we have in Sherman Act cases.” 

He continues: 

“No; how do we get around that and have 
an effective penalty? It is not because the 
court is afraid to extract money from the 
average corporate defendant. He knows that 
they can afford to pay it and knows that the 
lawyers before him are drawing more in a 
single day than the maximum fine he could 
impose. So when he decides to make it 
$2,000 instead of $5,000, it is not because he 
does not want to impose the burden but be- 
cause there is a feeling in the minds of many 
people, including judges, that criminal fines 
are not quite the kind of punishment that 
defendants ought to have. I say that as a 
fact that you cannot ignore.” 

In view of the above authority, the then 
Assistant Attorney General, a career man in 
the Department of Justice, it is our opinion 
that the fine provisions in antitrust law vio- 
lations will not be a deterrent to continual 
violations of the antitrust laws. It goes 
without saying that the fine penalty would 
be a deterrent to independent businesses 
where they are found in violation of antitrust 
laws and convicted, and in most cases our 
opinion would be that fines could really put 
independent business out of business, but in 
the higher brackets in our business economy, 
where big business functions in high gear, 
we hold to the view that fines would be no 
deterrent, irrespective of the amount of the 
fine involved. For example, during the 
World War II emergency, where rubber tires 
were an essential commodity for our war 
efforts, and at which time the Government 


laid down specific regulations and laws where 
violations took place, we find that when the 
Government moved in to correct the violation 
of a small firm and the penalty was inflicted, 
in most cases it resulted in the fact that the 
small fellow’s right to do business was sus- 
pended for a term, which action put them 
out of business. But, on the other hand, 
when a larger member of that industry de- 
liberately, Nation-wide, violated the law in a 
similar manner, by some manner or means he 
was able to get away with it. Or would we 
put it this way, Mr. Chairman, “Don’t do it 
again,” which is the line with the comments 
referred to above as made by members of the 
Senate Civil Service Committee during the 
examination of Mr. Berge, the then Assist- 
ant Attorney General on antitrust enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be in order, in our 
opinion, to amend H. R. 6679, and to add 
thereto the provisions outlined in H. R. 4402, 
as follows: 

“That any person convicted of any offense 
under the antitrust laws shall, as part of 
the punishment for such offense, be barred, 
for not less than 2 nor more than 6 years, 
from serving, directly or indirectly, in the 
capacity of officer, director, executive, legal 
counsel, adviser, and any similar capacity, 
with any corporation or corporations con- 
victed in the same proceedings, and from di- 
rectly or indirectly receiving any compensa- 
tion, remuneration, or other consideration 
therefor, or by way of indemnification for 
being so barred. If he shall have been con- 
nected with any such convicted corporation 
in any such capacity during the commission 
of the criminal acts for which he has been 
convicted, he shall be so barred from such 
corporation for not less than 3 years, instead 
of 2 years as provided above. If he is a sec- 
ond offender by reason of prior conviction 
under the antitrust laws, he shall be barred 
for not less than 10 years, instead of the time 
provided for above; if a third offender, he 
shall be permanently barred, and the bar 
shall extend to serving with all corporations 
engaged in commerce.” 

Finally, as we see the situation, speaking 
solely in the interest of independent busi- 
ness of this Nation, we come to the conclu- 
sion that increasing fine penalties would not 
arrest the continual violations of antitrust 
laws, but, on the other hand, if the penalties 
for removal of officers were added thereto, 
and the Congress would vote such legislation, 
it would result in a watchful step by many 
corporations and their executive officers be- 
fore they would chance losing their jobs 
through their own actions, either for a time 
or permanently. 

We also believe there is immediate need 
for Congress to vote such recommended leg- 
islation in view of the fact that such action 
should be taken before any attempt is made 
for financial aid for independent business, as 
the above legislation would provide real pro- 
tection for long-term capital loans. 

It is our hope that your committee will 
take under advisement the suggested amend- 
ment to the bill under consideration and re- 
port out the amended bill at the earliest 
possible moment as such action would be in 
keeping with the expressed platform prom- 
ises to independent business for more vig- 
orous enforcement of antitrust laws and the 
strengthening of the laws by both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican platform committees. 
This would be keeping their pledge to inde- 
pendent business of this Nation whom we 
believe number 3,000,000 or more. We be~ 
lieve for the good of our Nation’s welfare that 
stronger antitrust laws must be enacted im- 
mediately, and the penalties for violations 
being more severe, if our free-enterprise sys- 
tem is to remain and function as independ- 
ent business of this Nation understands the 
words “free enterprise.” 
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Hospitalization of Mental Patients by the 
Veterans’ Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rac. 
orD, I am enclosing herewith a resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Georgia 
which I think will be of interest to the 
Members of this House who may have 
such conditions as described in the reso- 
lution existing in their States. 

Mr. Speaker, in line with the resolution 
referred to above, I have introduced H. R. 
1534, a bill to amend veterans’ regula- 
tions to establish for persons who served 
in the armed forces during World War 
II a further presumption of service con- 
nection for psychoses developing to a 
compensable degree of disability within 
3 years from the date of separation from 
active service. I commend this bill to the 
attention of the membership of this 
House and hope that we may secure 
speedy passage of same so that many de- 
serving veterans may be taken from 
county jails and placed in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas it has been forcefully called to 
the attention of the several members of this 
house of representatives by the State ce- 
partment of veterans service that hospital- 
ization for mental patients by the Federal 
Veterans’ Administration has become so criti- 
cal as to be almost unobtainable; and 

Whereas we are informed by the Veterans’ 
Administration that this crisis is due to the 
lack of bed facilities in the various Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals in the vicinity of 
our State; and 

Whereas there are ia veterans suf- 
fering with mental disabilities languishing 
and suffering in Georgia jails because of the 
inability to secure beds for them in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals; and 

Whereas there are many of our young vet- 
erans that can be cured of these mental con- 
ditions if adequate treatment is received 
without delay; and 

Whereas there are 1380 Georgia veterans en- 
titled to hospitalization in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities who are hospitalized in 
the State Hospital for the Insane, Milledge- 
ville, Ga., because the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was unable to hospitalize them because 
of the lack of bed facilities; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Augusta, Ga., will admit only 
veterane suffering with mental disabilities 
incurred as a result of service in the armed 
forces of the United States of America; and 

Whereas the laws of the United States of 
America provide for hospitalization of vect- 
erans irrespective of their service-connected 
status and since these laws do not discrim- 
inate as to the type of disability and since 
there appears to be discrimination by the 
Veterans’ Administration against mental pa- 
tients resulting in the aforementioned de- 
plorable condition of our mental patients; 
and 

Whereas it is felt that the Congress of 
the United States of America did not intend 
nor does it now desire that the men and 
women who fought for the preservation of 
our way of living against the enemies of 
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our country be thus abandoned to the tor- 
tures of mental derangement in jails, inade- 
quate homes and wherever else they may be 
because the Veterans’ Administration will not 
accept them, and until beds can be made 


evailable at the already overcrowded State 


hospital: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia herein assembled strongly deplore the 


treatment received by Georgia veterans suf- 
mental disabilities at the hands of 


ferin> 

the Federal Veterans’ Administration by re- 
fusing hospitalization for non-service-con- 
nected mental cases, thereby necessitating 


their prolonged incarceration in the jails of 
the various counties of this State without 
treatment and adequate care; and be it fur- 
her 
Resolved, That this critical condition be 
made known to the Georgia delegation of 
the Congress of the United States now in 
session so that they may do all within their 
power to relieve this critical situation by 
securing more beds and adequate medical 
personnel to staff the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals whereby effective treatment 
may be rendered and these veterans removed 
from the pitiful conditions now existing; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the House and that 
copies be sent to the United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives in the Congress from 
this State. 
In house, read and adopted February 9, 
1950. 
J. Boone, 
Clerk of the House. 





Visit to the United States by Delegation 
From World Congress of Partisans of 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a State De- 
partment release relative to the pro- 
posed visit to the United States by a 
delegation from the World Congress of 
Partisans of Peace. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Proposep VIsiIr TO THE UNITED STaTEs By 
DELEGATION FROM WoRLD CONGRESS OF 
PARTISANS OF PEACE 
The World Congress of Partisans of Peace, 

the leading over-all Communist-front organ- 

Zz 1 in the world, has announced that it is 
nding a delegation of 12 Europeans to the 

United States on March 38. 


m 


The announced 
purpose of the delegation’s visit is to present 
& petition to the Congress of the United 


States for (1) cessation of the armaments 
race by immediate reduction of war budgets 
and military effectives; and (2) prohibition 
of atomic weapons. 

Members of the delegation have applied for 
Visas to come to the United States. The 12 
delegates, on the basis of available informa- 
are either known Communists or fellow 
lers and are therefore subject to exclu- 

m the United States under the immi- 
ation laws, 


tie 
tr 
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The Department of State, because of the 
avowed intention of the group to present a 
petition to Congress. has consulted with ma- 
jority and minority leadership in both 
Houses. On March 1, the majority leader of 
the House, Representative JoHn W. McCor- 
MACK, addressed the House on the subject. 
Mr. McCormack said in part: 

“Heretofore, the function of this Soviet 
front-organization has been manipulation of 
the peace symbol in ways calculated to ex- 
ploit for selfish Soviet purposes the sincere 
longing for peace of hundreds of millions of 
souls throughout the world. It has shown 
little genuine concern for peace as that term 
is understood in the free world but abun- 
dant zeal for the establishment of conditions 
favorable to extension of Soviet powers. 
~ * * 

“It is singularly presumptuous of this So- 
viet-front organization and its sponsors to 
assume that the legislative branch of this 
Government would, for a single moment en- 
tertain any fraudulent appeals calling on 
this body in effect to abandon its principles 
and disregard its solemn _ responsibilities 
to the American people and their allies for 
the security of the United States and the 
preservation of democratic institutions 
throughout the free world. 

“I am sure the State Department recog- 
nizes the situation and will govern itself 
accordingly in the proper way.” 

At the close of Mr. McCorMack’s remarks, 
the minority leader, Representative JoserH 
W. Martin, Jr., requested permission to 
make the following statement: 

“I agree with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
and I hope the State Department will take 
the proper action and not permit the visit 
to be made.” 

On March 2 Senators Tom CONNALLY, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee; Scorr Lucas, majority leader; and KEN- 
NETH WHERRY all spoke in opposition to the 
granting of visas to the delegation. Similar 
opposition was expressed in the House by 
Congressmen JOHN Kes, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and JaMrgs G. 
FULTON. 

The Department of State, in full concur- 
rence with the congressional expressions 
above stated, is therefore refusing to grant 
entry to the proposed delegation, 


ANNOUNCEMENT AND SPONSORSHIP OF THE 
PROPOSED VISIT 

The first public announcement of the 
membership of the delegation to the United 
States was contained in the February 18, 1950, 
issuance of the Paris Communist newspaper 
Humanite. The same source, on February 10, 
had reported on a February 9 meeting of the 
Paris Secretariat of the movement at which 
the decision was made to send delegations to 
various countries including the United 
States. 

On February 23 a welcoming committee for 
the World Peace Delegation, with its head- 
quarters in New York, extended an invita- 
tion to the delegation to come to the United 
States. The American group is headed by 
O. John Rogge and reportedly includes 
Bishop Moulton, Dr. Linus Pauling, and oth- 
ers who were associated with the so-called 
Cultural and Scientific Conference on World 
Peace which met at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, March 25-27, 1949. 


BACKGROUND OF PARTZSANS-FOR-PEACE 
MOVEMENT 

The partisans-for-peace movement was or- 
ganized at Communist-line meetings held 
in Paris and Prague, April 20-25, 1949. It 
stemmed from an earlier international peace 
congress at Wroclaw, Poland, held in Au- 
gust 1948. The World Congress of Peace 
Partisans at Paris established a pernranent 
world peace committee as the central unit 
in the peace movement. The committee 
consists of representatives from 64 countries 
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and includes key leaders from such Commu- 
nist-front organizations as the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. It has a smaller 
executive bureau headed by the French 
atomic scientist, the Communist, Frederic 
Joliot-Curie. 

The peace congresses held in various coun- 
tries under the auspices of this organization 
have uniformly followed a Communist line. 
They have centered their attack on “United 
States warmongers” and have been most 
sympathetic to the U. S. S. R. and Soviet 
foreign policy. The organizational pattern 
has been to use as spokesmen prominent in- 
tellectuals, some of whom are consistent 
fellow travelers and some of whom are inde- 
pendent leftists, while the direction and ma- 
chinery remained firmly in Communist 
hands. Rarely have non-Communist view- 
points been expressed at these congresses. 
When ‘presented they were quickly blanketed 
by orthodox Stalinism. 


PROGRAM OF THE PARTISANS FOR PEACE 


As a major Soviet instrumentality for 
propaganda and political pressure, the par- 
tisans-for-peace mrovement encompasses 
virtually all important front organizations 
through which Communists are appealing for 
support to labor, women, youth, and other 
peace-loving people. Leaders of the move- 
ment have stated recently that the move- 
ment has completed its basic organizational 
stage and that the time has come for it to 
undertake concrete tasks. 

A series of campaigns, seeking such con- 
crete results, is under way at the present 
time. A striking aspect of this stage of de- 
velopments is its open connection with the 
Cominform and the world Communist move- 
ment. Thus, the best summary of the Par- 
tisans of Peace program is to be found in 
the leading editorial of the Cominform organ 
for February 10, 1950, which claims that the 
world-wide struggle for peace is entering a 
new phase of concrete patrictic action 
against war in which declarations and paci- 
fist phrase-mongering are not enough. The 
Cominform, therefore, states that the tasks 
of the Partisans of Peace include a campaign 
to secure refusal Sy the workers to produce 
weapons of death; a campaign among 
western European transport workers to ob- 
tain their refusal to handle American arms, 
agitation for the withdrawal of French 
troops in French Indochina, the replace- 
ment of the present reactionary govern- 
ments in France and Italy in order that their 
parliaments will stop the arms race and an- 
nul the North Atlantic pact, and the active 
support of Soviet proposals to prohibit atom- 
ic weapons and to conclude a peace pact 
among the big powers. 

Although the Partisans of Peace are par- 
ticipating in each of the campaigns men- 
tioned by the Cominform, the most impor- 
tant work is being done with reference to 
two of these. The most spectacular cam- 
paign is directed toward closing European 
ports to American shipments under the mu- 
tual defense assistance program. The effort 
to do this centers largely around a strike 
campaign coordinated by the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, an affiliate of the 
World Congress of Partisans of Peace. The 
various local and national committees of the 
Partisans of Peace movement in Europe and 
actively assisting in this strike campaign by 
attempting to mobilize mass support 
through demonstrations, other propaganda 
methods, and the collection of funds, and by 
providing a propaganda cover to the strike 
campaign, which is justified in the name of 
peace. 

In the second of the important Partisans 
of Peace campaigns, an effort is being made 
to mobilize world public opinion behind a 
series of peace proposals which coincide with 
those presented by the U.S. S. R. delegation 
to the United Nations—a connection that 
is mentioned in the official journal of the 
Partisans of Peace. 
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A variety of methods is being used by the 
Partisans of Peace in their effort to mo- 
bilize what they will claim to be world pub- 
lic opinion in support of these proposals. 
These include the collection in a number 
of countries of millions of signatures for 
peace ballots, torchlight processions, and 
other demonstrations, and the petitioning 
of thousands of municipal councilors and 
members of parliaments. In this country 
there is now underway a drive to collect a 
million signatures in protest against H-bomb 
diplomacy to be presented to President Tru- 
man on April 12, the anniversary of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death. 

The most important aspects of the Parti- 
sans of Peace campajgn in support of the 
Soviet peace proposals centers around the 
effort to secure their formal ratification by 
the various national assemblies of the world 
(of which the proposed delegation to the 
United States is one example). This is be- 
ing done in two ways: First, the Partisans of 
Peace organizations in each country are peti- 
tioning their own parliaments to ratify these 
proposals. (A numbcr of satellite parlia- 
ments, including Bulgaria and Czechoslo- 
vakia, have already responded to such ap- 
peals.) Second, the World Congress of Par- 
tisans of Peace is now planning to send a 
number of international delegations to ap- 
peal to the parliaments of such countries as 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, France, Mexico, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE DELEGATION TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Pablo Picasso: World-famous Spanish 
painter. A member of the French Commu- 
nist Party since 1944, he has been a leading 
figure in various Communist-front organi- 
zations, including the International Com- 
mittee of the World Partisans of Peace. 

Rev. Hewlett Johnson: Dean of Canter- 
bury. Member of the editorial board of the 
Daily Worker. Delegate to several confer- 
ences of the Partisans of Peace and British 
member of the World Peace Committee. 

Iver Montagu: British film producer, di- 
rector and scenarist, and active in many 
phases of motion-picture production. He has 
been a Communist Party member since 1932 
and is a member of the Daily Worker edi- 
torial staff. 

Dr. Max Cosyns: Belgium's foremost atonric 
scientist and associate of Professor Piccard 
since 19382. An avowed Communist sym- 
pathizer, Cosyns has been playing a vigorous 
role in various front organizations. 

Eugene Aubel: Professor of chemistry and 
biology, University of Paris. A member of 
the French Communist Party. Active in 
Communist-front organizations. Delegate, 
World Congress of Intellectuals, Wroclaw, 
Poland, 1948, and a member, National Coun- 
cil Combattants de la Liberte et de la Paix 
(Fighters for Liberty and Peace). 

Hans Erni: Well-known Swiss modernist 
painter. An ardent fellow traveler, he is a 
leader of the Swiss-Soviet Friendship Asso- 
ciation, 

Jean Lureat: Artist, reportedly a member 
of the French Communist Party and an ac- 
tive member in numerous Communist-front 
organizations. 

Luigi Cacciatore: A parliamentary deputy, 
Cacciatore is an active leader of the Italian 
Socialist Party which cooperates with the 
Italian Communist Party. He was Minister 
of Posts and Telecommunications in the De 
Gasperi cabinet in 1947. 

Dr. Mario Montesi: Communal councilor 
of Rome since the liberation. He was at one 
time active in the Christian Democratic 
Party but later joined the pro-Communist 
Christian Movement for Peace. 

Giuseppina (Pina) Palumbo: A socialist 
senator and former social worker, she was 
the first woman given a post in the Italian 
Government after liberation. She is now 


active in leftist women’s groups. 


Prof. Oliviero Mario Olivo: Highly regarded 
Italian specialist in anatomy and histology 
and one-time Rockefeller fellow in the 
United States. He took part in the leftist- 
sponsored Congress of Italian Culture in 
1948. 

Furlo Diaz: Communist mayor of Leghorn 
since the liberation. Thirty-three years old, 
law graduate; formerly taught at Univer- 
sity of Pisa. Member of the Italian Com- 
— Party and its organ, the Friends of 

nita. 





Not Fooled by President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I include therein an 
editorial from the Pontiac Daily Press of 
Pontiac, Mich., dated March 2, 1950. 

The President may think that he can 
fool all of the people all of the time. 
This outstanding newspaper has pointed 
out in its editorial that the one person to 
blame for the present coal famine is 
President Truman, himself. 

Many telegrams have reached my desk, 
urging that impeachment proceedings be 
instituted against the President. 

As long ago as October 27, I wired the 
President, urging action in the coal 
crisis. That appeal has been repeated 
by me to him since that time. Such 
appeals have been entirely ignored. 

Whatever credit the President may 
take for settling the coal strike is en- 
tirely unjustified. The people of the 
country should know that for political 
purposes and for political purposes only, 
he neglected to do his duty to the Amer- 
ican people. 

The editorial follows: 


THE TRUMAN COAL FAMINE 


Is your coal bin empty? 

If it is or so nearly so that you are alarmed 
by the threat to your family’s health, do you 
know who is to blame? 

The easiest answer to that question would 
be John L. Lewis and the mine operators. 
But it wouldn't be the right one. 

Mr. Lewis and his United Mine Workers 
certainly must accept great responsibility 
for the catastrophe now gripping the Nation. 
Neither are the mine owners guiltless. But 
the major weight of blame belongs to one 
man. 

He is President Harry S. Truman. 

His dilly-dallying brought on the crisis. 

It explains why Pontiac is one of the forty- 
six Michigan communities forced to the last 
ditch resort of coal rationing and sharing. 

His refusal to take a firm and early hand 
in this dispute idled nearly 200,000 em- 
ployees of coal-using industries, besides the 
870,000 miners still on strike in deflance of 
two court injunctions. 

At every stage of this slowly developed 
national emergency the President has pro- 
crastinated. Perhaps, as has been suggested, 
he desired to show the weakness of the Taft- 
Hartley Act as a means of settling disputes 
endangering the national welfare. 

Instead he has proved his own weakness. 
And the people are left in the middle. 

They are being squeezed between the two 
ruthless forces of a big labor monopoly and 
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. socialistic Democratic-Labor administra. 
on. 

The United Mine Workers Union belatedly 
has been brought into court on a charge of 
contempt. But there is no certainty that 
even a heavy fine will persuade the miners 
to resume work. 

Sentiment in Congress is growing for legis- 
lation authorizing the President to seize ang 
operate the mines. 

We hope this can be avoided. 

It is objectionable on two counts. 

For one thing it would put Government 
into a business which should be privately 
operated. Second, it would enable the aq. 
ministration to make a contract with the 
UMW the union never could hope to win 
from the operators. 

Past experience shows that the result 
would be higher coal prices and no greater 
probability of uninterrupted production in 
this sick industry. An administration bank- 
ing heavily on rank-and-file labor votes can't 
be expected to handle contract negotiations 
without those votes in mind. 

This very step apparently has been the 
goal of John L. Lewis ever since he cut the 
workweek to 3 days with the definite inten- 
tion of bringing on a critical situation. All 
the way through many months in which the 
national situation grew steadily worse, Presi- 
dent Truman sat quietly by, replying to 
frequent questions merely that there was no 
crisis. 

The American people should know by now 
where the major blame lies. They know that 
votes put the man mainly responsible in the 
White House. If they don’t like the way he 
has acted, they should remember that votes 
also can take him out of it. 





Transit Radio’s Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some agitation about the pros and 
cons of radio broadcast to trolley cars 
and busses here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Transit Radio, Inc., is a concern of 
high reputation and its operations are 
participated in by some of the best daily 
newspapers in various sections of the 
United States. Perhaps music makes 
some people nervous but this article 
points out in an honest manner that, 
contrary to recent agitation, the broad- 
casts are welcomed by most car and bus 
riders and, of course, they are not used 
for anything but legitimate commercial 
purposes as are any other lawful broad- 
casting companies. In order that the 
people of the country will not be deluged 
by hysteria on the subject I am present- 
ing the following article, reprinted from 
Broadcasting-Telecasting, a trade pub- 
lication, issue of February 6: 

(By C. L. (Chet) Thomas, president, Transit 
Radio, Inc., general manager, KXOX-AM- 
FM, St. Louis) 

The case for Transit Radio has never been 
fully made. It is impressive. The main 
arguments in favor of Transit Radio are: 

The riders of public transportation like 
Transit Radio. 

They like its music. It is good music— 
popular in the best sense, neither heavily 








classical nor radically “jive.” It is the type 
of music that, according to psychologists and 
experts in industrial relations, soothes peo- 
le reduces tension. Without cost the 


Sean ol public transportation are given the 
same kind of service with which many busi- 


at considerable cost provide their cus- 
tomers and employees. Without cost the 
riders of public transportation receive the 
very best radio service available to the riders 
of private automobiles. Without cost they 
hear this service reproduced with a fidelity 
equal to that of the most expensive receiving 
sets in private automobiles. The riders of 
public transportation receive this excellent 
transmission of this excellent program dur- 
ing what is to most of them the most tedious 
parts of their day. 

CITES LISTENER APPEAL 


The riders of public transportation like the 
nonmusic services provided by Transit Radio 
also. They like the brief newscasts and 
weather reports. Most of them like the ad- 
vertising because it acquaints them with 
available goods and services. 

We know the riders of public transporta- 
tion like Transit Radio because we have 
checked it. Here is the summary of the re- 
sults of five surveys made in St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, and Kansas City by 
Edward G. Doody & Co. during 1948-49: 

“Kicht out of 10 riders favor Transit Radio 
as a part of regular service. Less than 1 out 
of 10 object. The rest don’t care or are un- 
decided. However, even among those who 
say they object, there is a substantial group 
which would not object, if the majority 
favored permanent installations. Thus, Only 
a fractional group of active objectors re- 
mains opposed even against majority will.” 

Transit Radio helps the transit companies 
provide sound, efficient, and economical 
service. 

Insofar as Transit Radio provides public- 
transit companies with a source of income in 
addition to their fares, it is helping to make 
possible good public transportation at mini- 
mum cost. 

Transit Radio makes it possible for the 
drivers of busses and streetcars to meet 
emergencies. 

In this regard Transit Radio has already 
shown its capabilities. Because of newscasts 
received over Transit Radio, bus and street- 
car drivers in Washington, D. C., and St. Louis 
have known how to avoid areas blocked off 
by fires. Because of newscasts over Transit 
Radio, drivers in Houston, Tex., did their jobs 
better during a hurricane. These instances 
are portents of vastly more important uses. 

The American people are just beginning to 
look full in the face the job of reducing their 
vulnerability to atomic attack. The need 
vas underscored once when the United States 
developed the atomic bomb. 
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It was under- 
scored a second time when the Soviet Union 
did likewise. It is being underscored a third 


time by debate over the forthcoming devel- 
opment of a hydrogen bomb, potentially 1,000 
times more powerful than the A-bomb. One 
of the obvious and essential requirements of 
civil defense will be a means by which the 
public transportation systems can be mobi- 
lized to move great numbers of people out of 
threatened areas and to move civil defenders 
to their posts of duty. The means, of course, 
is FM radio, which was used by tanks, artil- 
> ‘y, planes, infantry, etc., during World War 

Thanks to Transit Radio, the busses and 
Streetcars of 19 American cities are already 
equipped with radio which in the event of an 
emergency could be used for guidance. This 
is done without cost to the taxpayers, the 
riders, or the public transit companies. It 
is being done while giving the riders the best 
rad ‘0 service available. It is being done 
while giving that same service to the entire 


community. Arrangements are under way to 
provide Transit Radio to 25 or 30 other 
American cities, 
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Against this imposing array of advantages, 
only one argument has been advanced by its 
critics. “It violates the rider’s right not to 
listen,” they say. “In this way it violates his 
right to privacy and assails the freedom of 
his mind.” 

First, how many riders of public transpor- 
tation do not like Transit Radio? Take the 
8 out of 10 riders who like Transit Radio. 
Add those who are undecided. Add those 
who do not care. Add those who do not like 
it but who withdraw their objections in def- 
erence to the majority preference. As the 
Edward G. Doody Co. says, “only a fractional 
group of active objectors remains.” This 
fractional group ranges from 1.2 percent to 
5.3 percent. 

But the critics brush these figures aside. 
“It isn’t a question of percentages,” they 
say. “It is a question of the rights of the 
minority however cmall. The offensive thing 
about Transit Radio is that it holds its audi- 
ence captive.” 

Is advertising over Transit Radio really 
different from advertising generally? The 
answer is no. All advertising tries to hold 
the attention of its audience. 

Take the ads in newspapers and magazines, 
Can a person escape seeing them? Not if he 
wants to read the paper or magazine. The 
periphery of his vision takes them in, willy- 
nilly. 

HIGHWAY SIGNS 

Take advertising on aural radio or TV. 
Can a person in his home escape hearing and 
seeing the “plugs?” Not if he wants to listen 
and watch. Of course, he could switch the 
program off or turn it down during the com- 
mercial. But he doesn’t. And to do so would 
require a greater attention and a greater ex- 
ertion than not doing so. 

Take advertising signs along the highway, 
particularly those head on at curves. Can a 
driver escape seeing them? Not if he wants 
to keep the car on the road. 

This list could be expanded—the show 
windows of stores, the card advertising in 
busses and streetcars, the posters on sub- 
way pillars, etc. 

In each case the individual who does not 
want to hole up like a hermit is exposed to 
advertising. 

But he certainly is not a captive. He frees 
himself by controlling his attention, either 
consciously or, more often, unconsciously. 
The stream of stimuli assailing the senses 
is limitless and unending, even on a desert 
island. The mind selects those it wants to 
use and of necessity ignores the others. This 
is elementary psychology. Everybody does 
this every minute of every day, even when 
asleep. One does it so naturally that one 
isn’t aware of doing it. Nobody, on a bus 
or streetcar who doesn’t like transit radio 
need pay attention to it. One can bring 
to bear the same habits by. which one is able 
to ignore other things one wants to exclude. 

People who ride public transportation sys- 
tems are already prepared to “tune out” 
transit radio if they want to. They have 
been trained to do so by the noises that 
inevitably attend public transportation, the 
sound of the motor, the clash of gears, the 
jolts and jars, the horn, etc. 

Privacy on a bus? The same kind of pri- 
vacy that there is in Madison Square Garden: 
The privacy of concentration. If a rider 
doesn’t want to listen to the conversations 
of his fellow passengers, he dcesn't have to. 
(“This morning when I got up I didn’t feel 
well. I wasn’t really sick. Just butterflies 
in the stomach, you know.”) If he wants to, 
he can pay attention. (“And I told my hus- 
band, if you want to keep your little girl 
friend, you can, but you can’t keep me.”) 
In the same way the rider can tune transit 
radio in or out at will. 

Minority rights are not at stake. But the 
rights of the majority are at stake—the 
rights of the 8 out of 10 riders, who want 
transit radio. These the competitors of 
transit radio would deprive. They would 
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deprive them of the radio service they like. 
They would deprive them of an agency that 
may some day save millions of lives. 

The real reason for most of the opposition 
to transit radio is not ideological at all. It 
is mercenary self-interest. 

Transit radio is able to do effectively what 
all advertising tries todo. It reaches a mass 


audience. It can tell its clients precisely 
how big. It reaches special kinds of au- 
diences. It can tell its clients precisely 


what kinds anc the precise times when they 
can b2 reached. It provides these services 
to the advertisers in the best tradition of 
advertising—while providing a public service 
that the people need and like. 

Competition for the pieces of the pie of 
the advertiser’s dollar has always been keen. 
It has never before been so keen as it is 
today. Established media have always tried 
to block newer competitors. AM radio was 
opposed. FM radio was opposed. Car-card 
advertising was opposed. Billboard adver- 
tising was opposed. Andsoon. Now, and 
for the same reasons, transit radio is being 
opposed. The only differences are two: The 
opponents of transit radio are hiding their 
commercial motives behind a facade a bit 
more fancy than usual. And the opponents 
of transit radio are resorting to tactics of 
unprecedented viciousness and desperation. 





The Future of the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced a resolution calling 
for the creation of a special bipartisan 
commission, appointed in the same man- 
ner as the Hoover Commission on Or- 
ganization of Government, to study the 
coal industry and report back to the 
Congress in January 1951. The com- 
mission would recomraend a long-range 
program to put the industry on a sound 
economic basis and prevent the recur- 
rence of the constant crises in the indus- 
try which in recent years have so seri- 
ously threatened our country’s economic 
stability. 

Two excellent articles in the Christian 
Science Monitor for March 2 present 
data which show the need for such a 
study. Both are written by the ab'e 
journalist, Harlan Trott. 

I include these articles, entitled “Coal’s 
Smoky Future” and “Coal Faces Dark 
Technological Future,” in the REcorp 
and commend them to the serious at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

CoaL’s SMOKY FUTURE 
(By Harlan Trott) 

WASHINGTON.—Just because the Nation is 
in the throes of a national crisis over the 
miners’ refusal to dig coal is no sign that 
management in the coal industry is without ; 
its blind spots. 

The big commercial operators do not seem 
alarmed unduly over the fact that their mar- 
ket is shrinking at the rate of several million 
tons a year due to switchovers to oil and gas, 
not just by householders, but by big indus- 
trial users as well. 

One hears little about these shrinking 
markets except during coal strikes, at which 
time comments on John L. Lewis’ ability as.a 
gas and oil salesman are in order. 
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Coal operators take the view that the fu- 
ture of coal is secure because of its essential 
tie-in with the electric power industry. The 
latest bituminous coal annual has this to 
say: “If this be the ‘age of electricity,’ con- 
sider that bituminous coal is the foremost 
fuel for producing electric power and light- 
ing, and it is basic to the expansive pros- 
pects. The electric utilities in 1949 became 
bituminous coal’s largest single market, and 
will probably continue s0.” 

Lately, however, several big electric power 
companies have switched from coal to oil, 
and some of the big coal companies along 
the eastern seaboard have gone into the busi- 
ness of selling oil to industrial customers 
who have converted to oil. 

Conversions of steam-generated electric 
plants from coal to natural gas are increas- 
ing, too. Gas pipe lines are spreading their 
steel tentacles all over the map. Right now, 
Texas natural gas is worming its way to 
Bangor, Maine. 

One wonders whether coal operators are not 
being unduly optimistic about their security 
in the age of electricity. Opponents of pub- 
lic service monopolies would have us believe 
that the linked power systems they call the 
electric power trust still epitomizes the dan- 
ger of bigness. 

But how about oil? 

Actually, the electric power industry does 
not begin to compare in size with the busi- 
ness of supplying fuel for the Nation’s mil- 
lions of automobiles. 

Private electric power companies own about 
100,000,000 horsepower of combined installed 
generating capacity. But the automotive in- 
dustry manufactures 100,000,000 horsepower 
of new automobile engines every 244 months. 
That means that five times a year the branch 
of private enterprise which technologists call 
the “oil-power trust” duplicates the electric 
power industry’s entire installed capacity. 

In order to fuel this vast market, big oil 
companies have acquired control of crossroad 
corner lots and staked out their claim with 
shiny motor pumps. These oil-power dispen- 
saries are known in our motorized folklore as 
gas stations. Their slogan is “Fill ’er up!” 

In thinking about coal, the country seems 
to have fallen into a kind of mass fatalism 
whereby we write off any future for coal on 
the theory that, as President William Green 
of the AFL told Congress last week, it is a 
“sick” industry. Calling a thing sick never 
healed it. 

For a long time coal technologists have 
been trying to tell us that there’s nothing 
sick but the industry’s thinking. They have 
been demanding that the industry dust off 
its data and widen the horizons of its re- 
search in order to perfect and apply the 
processes of converting coal into oil. 

If the coal industry’s faith in the electric 
power industry’s shaky dependence on it is 
not enough to save it, perhaps oil will. 
Many years ago State universities and Fed- 
eral research agencies learned how to run 
automobiles on gasoline distilled from coal. 

Officials in the United States Bureau of 
Vines have said on numerous occasions that 
the bulk of the Nation’s vast coal deposits 
contain upward of 20 to 30 gallons of good 
refinery oil per ton of coal. 

This is another way of saying that the 
Nation wasted in excess of 300,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil last year in the 600,000,000 tons 
of raw coal that Mr. Lewis’ men poured into 
the market. 

Bureau of Mines officials will tell you that 
the smoke that goes up the chimney is more 
than a blot on the landscape. It’s writing 
on the sky, a warning against squandering 
the earth’s wealth, an appeal to make this 
a richer and more beautiful America. 

Barely a fortnight ago the Standard Oil 
Co. announced the closing of its oil-from- 
coal experimental plant at Library, Pa., due 
to unstable labor conditions. Given the vig- 
orous, perceptive leadership of a union leader 


like Walter Reuther, the miners would not 
have let this happen. 

Here certainly is the underlying challenge 
that emerges from this current crisis in coal. 
Put technology to work, and there will be 
work enough for the men who dig coal. 


Coat Faces DarK TECHNOLOGICAL FUTURE 
(By Harlan Trott) 


WasHINGTON.—"“There is no technology in 
sight to save the coal industry.” 

This is the opinion voiced by the Govern- 
ment’s second-ranking expert on synthetic 
fuels. He is Dr. W. C. Schroeder, Chief of 
the Office of Synthetic Liquid Fuels in the 
Fuels and Explosives Service of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Dr. Schroeder’s views carry special im- 
pact, coming at a time when the Nation is 
in the grip of its worst coal crisis in history. 

Behind the unwillingness of John L. Lewis’ 
400,000 members of the United Mine Workers 
to dig coal without a contract is the economic 
fact that competition from natural gas and 
oil has cut into the coal market so badly 
that full-time employment for most of the 
coal miners appears to be a thing of the past. 


ATOMIC PLANT CONVERTED 


A series of postwar coal strikes has forced 
many large industrial coal users as well as 
householders to turn to other fuels, which 
are not only more convenient than coal but 
the supply will not be interrupted by strikes. 

Uncertain coal supplies resulting from la- 
bor unrest in the mines was directly respon- 
sible for the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
decision to convert its huge Oak Ridge 
project from coal to natural gas. 

When the Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal 
Co. and the Standard Oil Co. opened their 
joint coal gasification pilot plant at Library, 
Pa., a couple of years ago, it appeared that 
industry leaders were determined to try to 
save the coal business by converting the 
Nation’s vast, latently oil-rich coal deposits 
into synthetic liquid fuels by this German- 
pioneered approach to oil-from-coal tech- 
nology. 

Such an undertaking held big implica- 
tions for the men who dig coal. Mr. Lewis 
was invited to the formal opening of the pilot 
plant. Bowing to George Love, president of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation, the miners’ chief- 
tain told the gathering: “The great financial 
efforts of the company to increase not only 
its own earnings, but those of its employees, 
augurs well for the future stability and 
strength of America.” 

No such fanfare marked the closing of this 
project last January 6, while the Nation was 
suffering for want of enough of the 2,000- 
year supply of coal that lies underground. 

Mr. Love blamed the failure of the project 
on the miners. 

“Things are so bad from an economic 
standpoint,” he declared, “that we see no 
reason to carry on this particular work fur- 
ther at this time. To be successful, a plant 
of the type we had planned would have to 
have cheap coal and compiete assurance of 
a regular coal supply. Under present cir- 
cumstances the labor relations in the in- 
dustry are so bad that none of these things 
are possible. No sane person would dream 
of investing great sums of money in a ven- 
ture which was tied to coal as a raw material 
when the future cost is so indefinite and the 
supply of coal so unreliable.” 

Standard Oil took a different tack. 


LONG-RANGE VIEW 


“With the return of a more nearly normal 
increase in oil demand and with greatly in- 
creased world petroleum supplies,” the com- 
pany said, “it now appears that the need for 
converting coal to oil is not pressing.” 

Dr. Schroeder discounted the explanation 
given out by Mr. Love. He said he thought 
Standard Oil had “got all the data out of it 
they were going to get.” 
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Some observers are wondering how the cog} 
miners feel about this oil-company view of 
the miners’ dismal long-range prospects for 
steady employment. 

A prominent coal technologist recently tolq 
Mr. Lewis that now is the time to begin mak. 
ing a coal and shale supply the base load of 
the Nation’s oil requirements. 

At the same time, he was asked to throw 
his weight behind the idea of having the 
country’s diminishing petroleum take care of 
seasonal peaks or national emergencies. He 
was told that the miners should have a say 
in the best use of the Nation's fuel reserves, 

Mr. Lewis was told that this was labor's 
opportunity to create new, steady, full-time 
employment, and to help develop low-cost 
power for the farmers, who now use 10 times 
more oil-consuming automotive power than 
industry. 





Ye Were Afraid To Live, and So Ye 
Perished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article by Hal Boyle: 

YE Were Arraip To Live, anp So YE PrErRIsHep 
(By Hal Boyle) 

There came a time when the earth was 
divided into two hemispheres, the east and 
the west. 

Great was the contention between them, 
and each charged the other with seeking to 
rule the world. And the hemispheres be- 
came armed camps. 

There were then 4,000,000,000 people in the 
world. No man’s mouth was free to speak 
his yearning, and all men bent under the 
burden of readying their hemisphere against 
the enemy. 

Nine-tenths of every drop of sweat, every 
yard of cloth, every pound of gold, every ton 
of stecl was spent to safeguard the peace. 
This was true everywhere upon the globe. 
The people groaned in their tatvers, but the 
engines of war were gleaming and fed. 

It chanced that on a warm and moonless 
night in April the Island of Bermuda disap- 
peared, with a titanic crash, beneath the 
surface of the sea. Two passing air liners 
saw it go down in a dim tower of foam. 
They radioed an alarm. 

Three hours later a 50-square-mile area of 
forestland in Siberia erupted in broken 
greenery from the impact of a gigantic force. 

The chancellories of the world held hur- 
ried conference and agreed: Counterattack. 

And the engines of war were unleashed. 
Each side sent up huge guided missiles, 
carrying hydrogen bombs in their warheads. 
The slender missiles passed in midair over 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, leaving 4 
murmurous sigh in their wake. 

Where they landed, cities or landscapes 
disappeared—and so did radio stations, and 
cows, and violins, and old books, and the 
paintings of Rembrandt, and the lives of 
millions of people. 

“Victory or death,” cried the eastern lead- 
er. 
“Win or perish,” cried the western leader. 
And the bombs mushroomed by the hun- 
dreds, then by the thousands, And great 


winds arose and carried the dust of death 
over every land, 


In 6 weeks every mau, 














woman, and child, every bird, every beast, 
was gone. The trees gave up their leaves, 
the moss turned white, and no ant crawled. 

The last thing on earth to die was a 
worm 4 miles south of Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
It was washed out of the soil by a radio- 
active rain—and collapsed. 

Then the spectral spirits of earth's 4,000,- 
000,000 people flew in a vast host to the 
gold bar of Heaven. Through the gates 
they could see green grass and rainbow flow- 
ers. And the gates opened, and the souls of 
all the slain children skipped into Heaven. 

And the parents surged after them, but a 
mighty voice called: 

“Wait.” And they waited. 

“Why did ye this unto Me?” said the voice. 

“They started it,” cried the leader of the 
, “No, you started it,” crled the leader of 
the West. 

So, the celestial bookkeeper was called, 
and he said: 

“On a night in April a small island in the 
Atlantic was struck by a large meteor, 
Three hours later—hmmm, very unusual— 
another meteor landed in a Siberian forest. 
Then everyone on earth just seemed to 
lose his mind.” 

“Why?” said the mighty voice. 

“Because we were afraid,” said the leader 
of the West. 

“Yes, because we were afraid,” said the 
leader of the East. 

“Ye were afraid to live—therefore ye died,” 

said the voice. “Look at the Eden I gave 
re ” 
. The great host turned and looked across 
the fields of space. They saw the dear 
familiar earth, the hills of home, spinning 
in gray ruin under a silent sky. 

And as they watched the gates of Heaven 
closed noiselessly behind them, 





The Fearless, Able Work of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the Ability of J. Edgar Hoover and 
the FBI To Ferret Out the Truth and 
Their Courage To Make It Known Made 
Possible the Exposure and Conviction of 
Alger Hiss 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
persistent, able, patriotic, and fearless 
efforts of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and the work of J. 
Edgar Hoover and his FBI forces, the 
ablest fact-finding organization in the 
world, brought to light the treasonable 
acts of Alger Hiss in stealing secret doc- 
uments from the files of the State De- 
partment and turning them over to a 
Russian spy ring. There would have 
been no exposure of Hiss and he would 
not have been indicted, tried, and con- 
victed for perjury in denying his treason- 
able conduct but for the work of the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the FBI. 

Always, as a Member of the House, I 
have supported both the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI. 
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The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I -ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
concerning the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, which appeared in the 
United States Investor under date of 
February 18, 1950. This Corporation 
protects more than 100,000,000 deposi- 
tors in our banks, and it is the major 
stabilizing influence for the entire bank- 
ing structure. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Tue FDIC IrTsetF—Two PuHases Not Asso- 
CIATED WITH THE PRESENT MOVEMENT 
TowarpD REDUCTION OF ASSESSMENTS 


HAS MADE OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


In all this discussion, now current at 
Washington, as to the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and its assessments, 
two phases can easily be overlooked. One is 
that the Corporation has made other definite 
contributions to the uplift of American 
banking besides the protection of de- 
positors from loss. Our banks of State 
charter operate on a definitely higher level 
now than in the days before this Corpora- 
tion came into being and no small degree of 
credit for the improvement must be given 
to the Corporation and to the very capable 
men who have served at its head. 


MEMBERSHIP COST THUS FAR 


The other is the fact—and we are prepared 
to defend this statement against those who 
cling to an opposite view—that the cost 
represented by the annual assessments paid 
by banks into the Corporation has not been 
exorbitant. We do not mean by this that 
the present movement for reduction of these 
assessments is out of order or even badly 
timed. We do wish that the banks of some 
of our States were blessed with greater capi- 
ta: funds than they have thus far accumu- 
lated. A ratio of capital funds to deposits of 
no better than 1 to 20, existing now in sev- 
eral major States, is not so large a first 
defense against bad banking or economic up- 
heaval as it should be. But with the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association on record as believ- 
ing that the funds saved through reduced 
assessments may well go to the building up 
of capital account, the case for reduction at 
the present time is strong. Hitherto, the 
money accruing to the Corporation from the 
assessments has represented no more than 
@ reasonable outlay by the American bank- 
ing system for the protection of its de- 
positors. 


THE PROBLEM OF STATE EXAMINATIONS 


Let’s talk a bit further about each of these 
phases of the problem. First, about the up- 
lift to American banking which the Corpo- 
ration has very definitely helped to bring 
about. It was no secret, in the days prior to 
1933 that bank examinations varied in 
quality as between national banks and State 
banks in a good many parts of this country. 
Of course, in a State like New York or Con- 
necticut or Massachusetts, there had been a 
determined purpose to bring the examina- 
tions of State banks and trust companies up 
to the level of national-bank examinations 
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and for the most part this result had been 
accomplished. Even in those States, how- 
ever, there were occasional lapses from the 
avowed high purpose. Some less worthy per- 
son, pushed forward on political considera- 
tions, would obtain the office of superintend- 
ent or commissioner of banks and a let-down 
in quality of bank supervision would almost 
inevitably follow. On the whole, however, 
you could count on the State bank examina- 
tions of part of our States. 

Unfortunately, there were plenty of other 
States where examinations of State-chartered 
institutions were way below the level of 
examinations of national banks. It became 
something of an axiom among people moving 
their businesses from one State to another 
that if they wished to play safe with their 
bank accounts they would better lodge these 
with a national bank. The quality of 
national-bank examinations was good and 
had a tendency to become even better. Fora 
number of years before 1933 the office of 
Comptroller of the Currency was held by a 
series of strong men and they instilled the 
quality of strength in the bank examining 
force. In the States, there was much less 
attention given by Governors to the quality 
of commissioners whom they appointed and 
these in turn set mediocre standards or 
worse for the work of their examiners. 


CORPORATION HAS ACCOMPLISHED MUCH 


Indeed, when the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation first became a reality, there 
were plenty of critics to declare that it would 
certainly flounder upon the reefs created by 
poor State bank examinations. One of the 
greatest tributes one can pay to the splendid 
record which Leo T. Crowley made as the 
first chairman of the corporation is to say 
that he sensed quite clearly the challenge 
presented to him by the then character of 
State bank examinations. One of his first 
undertakings was to lift such examinations 
to a level comparable with that of national- 
bank examinations. Under chairman Harl 
this same high purpose has been continued, 

At times, this undertaking on Mr. Crow- 
ley’s part called for a considerable measure of 
diplomatic skill. State bank examiners have 
never been noted for their enthusiasm over 
suggestions from Federal authorities. To 
make matters more complex, there was a 
considerable disposition among the State 
banks themselves to look askance at the new 
bank examining force which the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation was creating and 
to complain that this meant duplication of 
examinations of State banks and a lot of 
annoyance, therefore, to bank operating 
men. But patience and diplomacy on the 
part of the head of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation won out in the end. 
Not only is there a fine spirit of amity to- 
day between State bank examiners and the 
examiners of the corporation, but there is a 
genuine purpose that examinations shall be 
of a distinctly high order. 


LESS OF POLITICS NOW 


The commissioner of strong political ante- 
cedents and present political activity is a rare 
creature among our State banking systems 
today. It is literally true that in some of our 
States where political rivalry is very much in 
evidence, all of the factions seem to have 
come to the common belief that politics has 
no place in the office of the Commissioner of 
Banks. One State of the South comes very 
much to mind in this connection, where 
three groups are savagely contending for 
mastery of State affairs and where in ordi- 
nary matters no holds are barred. Yet in 
that State, the bank commissioner's Office 
has been kept quite out of the struggle and 
examinations of banks are worthy of the 
standards which the most enlightened States 
are setting. A large degree of credit for this 
goes to the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration which has set high standards. cf 
examination for itself and by its example has 
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done much to create high standards among 
each State’s own examiners. As a matter of 
fact, the men who operate State banks would 
probably make their voices heard if State ex- 
aminations were to drop below the Federal 
level, 

ITS OWN EXAMINING FORCE 


All along, of course, the corporation has 
sensed the grave need Of keeping its own ex- 
amining force up to a high level of quality. 
The Corporation has an exceptionally heavy 
assignment. It must keep itself so strong 
financially that it will never fail to indem- 
nify the bank depositors of this country 
against loss. It has a substantial trust fund 
committed to its care for this purpose, and 
it must protect that,fund to the extent of its 
ability from erosion. Big as $1,200,000,000 of 
capital and surplus sounds, to the ears of 
most of us, it is really a tiny accumulation 
when compared with the hundreds of billions 
of deposits which it undertakes to insure 
against loss. The Corporation really has no 
choice but to keep capable and wide-awake 
examiners on the job if it is to make that 
modest insurance fund do the work. There 
is no room for political appointees in that 
examining force. There is room only for the 
best examiners that the means of the Corpo- 
ration will permit it to employ. 

Now how does it go about the selection of 
men for this force? It selects them by two 
kinds of examinations. There is first the 
written examination, common to all people 
nowadays who wish to enter the civil service 
of the Federal Government. As everybody 
knows, however, written examinations can 
turn up some bewildering results. Your 
man whose marks are high is not always 
adapted to the work of examining a bank. 
He has to have personal qualities in keeping 
with this particular kind of work. Besides 
the ability to go over books of account and 
wring from them the story they have to tell, 
and perhaps the secrets they are withholding, 
the examiner must know how to get along 
with people, how to cooperate with his fellow 
examiners and how to make the people of 
the bank respect the work he does and the 
things he says. 

So each person who passes the written ex- 
amination appears before a committee for 
judgment of his personal aptness. There 
are representatives of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and of the banks on this com- 
mittee. The man who emerges from this 
test ought to make a good assistant examiner, 
the grade to which he is assigned at first. 


THE TRAINING IS CONTINUED 


Don’t you believe, however, that the efforts 
of the corporation to keep its examining 
force up to a high order stop with this set 
of examinations. It has a vigorous educa- 
tional program which all the assistant exam- 
iners must take. As of a comparatively re- 
cent date, over 300 members of the examin- 
ing force of the corporation were taking 
courses through the various chapters of the 
American Institute of Banking. They are 
expected, you see, to train themselves for 
evermore skillful work. The force already 
contains a great number of AIB graduates. 

Then a picked group who have advanced 
from assistant examiners to examiners and 
have shown particular aptitude for the work 
are given courses at the expense of the Cor- 
poration either in the Graduate School of 
Banking conducted under the auspices of 
the American Bankers Association at Rutgers 
University, or at the corresponding school in 
Wisconsin and on the Pacific coast. Some- 
thing like a dozen men, we believe, were en- 
rolled at Rutgers as of a recent date, and 
several others enrolled at the two other insti- 
tutions, 

Quite a far cry, isn’t it, from the kind of 
bank examiners which this plan aims to 
create, and we think does create, and the kind 
of examiners of other years who not infre- 


quently owed their appointments to the en- 
dorsement of some man high in political life 
or to the proneness of some bank commis- 
sioner for favoring his political henchmen? 
While it has been lifting the quality of State 
bank examinations generally, the Corpora- 
tion has devoted earnest effort to equipping 
itself with a dependable and capable exam- 
ining force. Through these it is conducting 
the examinations of 6,600 banks or nearly half 
the whole number of insured banks in this 
country. 


THOSE OUTLAYS FOR INTEREST 


Now for our second assertion, namely, that 
the cost of deposit insurance up till now 
has not been exorbitant. When we say 
that, we must naturally produce a yard- 
stick for measuring the accuracy of our 
statement. We can do it. Prior to the 
banking troubles of the early 1930's," one 
extravagant expenditure had taken deep root 
among the banks of this country, that of 
paying interest on demand deposits. Some- 
how the banking profession could not get 
rid of this evil, no matter how much the 
more thoughtful bank men were inclined 
to deplore it. Competition among banks 
had brought the unfortunate practice into 
being and that same competition was too 
keen to permit discontinuance of the prac- 
tice. Some fine old banks stood out against 
it but they succumbed in the end for fear 
of losing deposits to the banks which were 
paying interest. This one outlay constitut- 
ed a drain upon bank income which was con- 
siderable, and we are firmly of the belief 
that it contributed in some measure to the 
banking debacle of 1933. 

Along with this unhappy practice was an- 
other mischievous arrangement, the effort 
on the part of banks to pay rates of interest 
on time deposits which earnings did not 
warrant. The practice reached its worst 
phases in areas where joint stock banks, 
National or State, attempted to pay the same 
rates as mutual savings banks were paying. 
The latter could very comfortably pay 4 per- 
cent and sometimes paid 5 percent. And 
commercial banks competing with them tried 
to keep up with this pace that the mutual 
savings banks were setting. As they look 
back now, they know that they cut an ab- 
surd figure by any such antics as these. The 
savings banks had abundant surplus funds 
on which they had no interest to pay, where- 
as the commercial banks were quite with- 
out this happy feature. 

So here were two drains upon the com- 
mercial banks in the 1920’s and early 1930's, 
interest on demand deposits and excessive 
payments of interest on time deposits. Not 
until the Government itself stepped into 
the situation and brought order out of chaos 
was anything. done to cure this evil. The 
Government decreed that no interest what- 
ever should be paid on demand deposits and 
it put control over interest on time deposits 
in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 


MAKES COST OF INSURANCE LOOK SMALL 


Now we have no figures as to the whole 
amount of money that was being wasted each 
year through these two drains. We have 
some figures from the national banks as to 
how much they paid out each year in inter- 
est on demand deposits. In 1928 the amount 
was $186,287,000, in 1929 was $173,204,000, in 
1930 was $170,838,000, and in 1931 was $152,- 
383,000. Remember, these outlays were for 
interest on demand deposits alone. What 
the national banks paid by way of excessive 
interest on time deposits is a figure not avail- 
able. Furthermore, we have no figures for 
the payment of interest in these same years 
by State-chartered banks on either demand 
deposits or by way of excess payments on 
time deposits. So it is safe to say that the 
amount wasted in 1928 was several times 
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$186,287,000 and was likewise several time; 
the amount given above for the succeeding 


years. 

Well, here is our yardstick for measuring 
what has been the actual cost of Federg) 
deposit insurance to the banks of this coun. 
try in each of the years from 1945 through 
1948. The total assessments paid by the 
banks in 1945 were only $93,662,000. That, 
you see, is Just about one-half the amoun: 
paid by the national banks alone in 1923 
for interest on demand deposits. The whole 
amount of the assessments paid by the banks 
of this country for deposit insurance in 194 
was $107,033,000. In 1947 it was $114,429 000: 
in 1948 it was $119,227,000. How modest js 
each of these figures compared with what 
national banks alone were paying out prior 
to the act of 1933 for interest on demand 
deposits alone, and how positively tiny it 
must be in comparison with what Nationa) 
banks and State banks together were paying 
by way of interest on demand deposits and 
excessive interest payments on time deposits, 
So it cannot very well be argued that deposit 
insurance has been a luxurious outlay for 
our banks, taking them as a whole, when 
this outlay is so much less than they were 
paying in the 1920’s as a penalty for certain 
evils of competition which they could not 
eradicate. 


PURGED OF WEAKNESSES 


The story of Federal deposit insurance {s 
a record of splendid achievement. It con- 
founds those of us who were inclined to look 
askance at the whole idea at the time of its 
inception and to question whether it had 
one chance in many of success or even of 
survival. Part of this success, of course, is 
due to the fact that both National and State 
banking systems had been pretty thoroughly 
purged of weak situations before the Corpo- 
ration came into being. But the Corpora- 
tion, by diligent attention to its own bank 
examinations, on the one hand, and to those 
of the State bank commissioners, on the 
other, has done much to keep State bank 
systems purged in the years that have fol- 
lowed. One may fairly say that, thus far, 
Federal insurance of deposits has been worth 
all it has cost. 





Hon. Walter F. George, of Georgia, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Senator Waiter Grorcg,” under 
the caption “Did you happen to see,” 
written by John White, and published in 
the Washington Times-Herald of March 
3, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 

Drm You Happen To SEE 
SENATOR WALTER GEORGE 


Here is the rock of Capitol Hill, the great 
moderate, the immovable moderate, the man 
who believes that the country’s future de- 
pends on careful, thoughtful, slowly wrought 
change, the long-term optimist who will not 
be discouraged by sudden jerks which 
threaten to upset the governmental struc- 























ture, nor falsely encouraged by the appear- 
ance of quick illusory blessings. 

Like a rock in stormy seas, he seems occa- 
sionally lost in the winds and waves which 
roar over Capitol Hill—but when the storm 
subsides, there he is, unmshaken. He goes on 
and on. Not overly concerned with present 
fame or blame, he concerns himself always 
with the future. 

president Roosevelt found that out in 1938. 

F. D. R., because GEORGE had opposed the 
Supreme Court packing plan, tried to purge 
nim from the Senate. GzorGz, the long-term 
optimist, showed a thorough mastery of 
short-term politics—he campaigned himself 
to a thumping victory—but the first thing 
he did when he returned triumphantly to 
Washington was appeal for peace in the 
Democratic Party. 

He, like Tarr of the Republicans, displays 
the rarest of qualities of modern statesman- 
ship, a profound and fixed regard for im- 
portant issues and their ultimate effects. 

WALTER FRANKLIN GEORGE was born some 3 
miles from Preston, county seat of Webster 
County, Ga., on January 29, 1878, and in 1889 
moved to Cordele, where he went to school. 
He also went to school in the musically 
named town of Arabi. For 2 years he taught 
school, then in the fall of 1897 he entered 
Mercer University, emerging in 1900 with a 
bachelor of science degree. Mercer has since 
honored him with an honorary doctor of laws 
degree and has named its law school after 
him. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1901, prac- 
ticed in Vienna, pronounced Vi-anna, Ga., 
became a solicitor general, a judge, and finally 
an associate justice of the State supreme 
court. 

In 1922 he was elected to the Senate to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Thomas 
Watson, and he has been reelected faithfully 
ever since. In 1928 he was his State’s choice 
for the presidential nomination. 

His main interest has always been finance, 
although for a while he had to divide his 
time between chairmaning the Finance 
Commit*se and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and in his 28 Senate years he has 
taken part in some of the most important 
tax legislation ever passed in this country. 

Now he is particularly anxious to broaden 
social-security coverage and increase bene- 
fits, abolish wartime excise taxes on neces- 
sities, and in general revise our tax-law 
structure. 

Gronce is a serious, direct man, who has 
watched with great concern the drift of 
Government toward expansion, more power, 
and more bureaucracy. He does not like 
this drift. But he believes it is inevitable, 
and he believes the solution depends not 
upon laws, but men, “selection of good men 
by the executive branch—good American 
citizens of broad vision and devotion to the 
economic and political system we have built 
up, men who regard administration of the 
laws as a sacred trust.” 

Men, that is to say, like himself. 

JOHN WHITE, 





Corporate Profits, Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Corpo- 
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rate Profits, Taxes,’ published in the 
Evening Star-News of Culver City, Calif., 
on Monday, February 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


CoRPORATE PROFITS, TAXES 


A Department’ of Commerce report shows 
corporate profits, one of the big sources of 
taxes to support the Government, turned 
upward in the third quarter of 1949, but 
will be considerably less for the year than 
for 1948. In 1948 corporate profits before 
taxes amounted to $34,800,000,000 compared 
with an estimated $28,900,000,000 last year. 

But after taxes corporate profits retained 
for dividends and reserves for improvements 
were reduced last year from $21,200,000,000 
in 1948 to an estimated $17,500,000,000. This 
is a little less than 8 percent of the total 
national income of $223,400,000,000 or a lit- 
tle over 12 percent of the compensation of 
all employees amounting to $142,200,000,000. 

While profits for corporations were down 
last year, compared with 1948, compensation 
of employees was up and amounted to nearly 
65 percent of the national income. Corpo- 
rate taxes to be paid this year on last year’s 
earnings will amount to $11,490,000,000, only 
$5,400,000,000 less than the pay roils of Gov-, 
ernment civilian workers last year, which 
amounted to $16,800,000,000 or almost 15 
percent of all the wages paid to all the work- 
ers in private industry. 

Corporation profits are very much over- 
estimated by many uninformed voters who 
do not realize that wages, interest, proprie- 
tors’ business, professional, farm, and rental 
income last year accounted for nearly 86 
percent of the national income. Corpora- 
tion taxes, therefore, are a heavy burden 
placed on less than 15 percent of the national 
income. 

Yet corporate profits after taxes are only 
a little more than the wages of all the civil- 
ian workers in the Government service. The 
Government workers produce nothing and, 
therefore, their wages and salaries add that 
much to inflation and increased prices on 
goods produced outside the Government and 
taxed to support Government bureaucracy. 

Corporation taxes like all other taxes must 
be added to production costs. Therefore, 
the greater the cost of Government the great- 
er the cost of living to those at work outside 
and inside Government bureaucracy. And, 
added to the high prices of goods and serv- 
ices because of high taxes, we are now faced 
with further inflation in the cost of living 
by deficit financing at Washington that will 
increase the public debt and still further 
increase the cost of living for this and per- 
haps future generations. 





Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Taxes!” which appeared in 
the Cavalier Chronicle, published at 
Cavalier, N. Dak., on the 12th of January 
1950. I particularly recommend this to 
all Senators who have been voting in fa- 
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vor of sending American money across 
the ocean. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TAXES 

Although the weather has been cold for 
the past some time in our good country, 
there is one subject that may not warm the 
atmosphere too much but it does bring up 
the blood pressure so a person can get warm 
under the collar regardless of what the ther- 
mometer says outside. 

When groups of individuals (two or more) 
are in a huddle and having a ciscussion you 
can bet that they are all talking about the 
same thing. The writer is not too sure that 
many are not only talking over this subject 
but it is constantly on their minds while they 
sleep as well. 

Well, it may be that people have become 
aroused, and many have become angry over 
this subject that seems to be first in the 
minds of the folks today. 

Readers, it is not he atomic bomb, it 1s 
not the China question, it is not the price 
of wheat, spuds, or any other farm products. 
Neither is it John Lewis, Truman, or the 
Governor. All these seem to b? in the back- 
ground now. 

The big question today is taxes. 

Since the tax notices have been sent out 
a person hears nothing else discussed. 

For the benefit of those who are not inter- 
ested in decreasing taxes the writer wishes to 
inform them that the people are not only 
talking about the situation, but they will 
see that something is done about it. They 
will not stand idly by and see this situation 
continue. 

Like everyone else, this writer has no idea 
where or how to start. That is the $64 ques- 
tion. But there is a way and if the people 
continue in the spirit they now have you 
can bet they will find a way to decrease the 
tax burden as it is today. 

This big increase in taxes is not piled on- 
to any particular group or class of people, 
according to reports that nave reached the 
ears of this writer. The farmer, the busi- 
nessman, the home owner, and the owner of 
personal property have all been hit and hit 
hard. Some received a stiffer rap than oth- 
ers because of unjust valuation of property, 
but generally speaking everyone has been hit 
and, believe me, hard too. 

Let me point out the seriousness of this 
situation and the writer hopes some definite 
action will be taken before it is too late. If 
it continues we are in for times much harder 
than can now be realized. 

How will we be able to continually pay 
this heavy tax burden if our income con- 
tinues to go down? 

Remember those taxes must be paid. They 
are not an income tax and your ability to 
pay is not based on your income, but you 
must pay them. Income tax is paid on the 
basis of your income. Property tax of any 
kind must be paid regardless of whether 
you have made the money to pay them or 
not. 

According to law, if you do not pay prop- 
erty taxes, in time you will lose your prop- 
erty. That is what mu.t be prevented, not 
when it is too late. 

It is well known that income to almost 
everyone in Pembina County and over the 
Nation has decreased. Cost of production 
continues to rise, whether you are engaged in 
farming or in business, and in case of an 
employee his cost of living shows no signs of 
going down. 

With production cost continually rising 
and income or business volume decreasing it 
is obvious that something must happen. 
What it will be no one knows or when; no one 
knows—except Truman—who can see big 
things in year 2000. 
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The writer believes it is best for us not to 
wait 5u years or take much stock in Truman’s 
predictions that in 50 years all will be rosy. 
Something has to be done now to prevent, as 
one farmer stated, “death by taxation.” 

One good, honest, reliable man, who does 
not have the reputation of being a com- 
plainer, stated to the writer this morning 
that “you can bet there will be nothing done 
in Washington this session to reduce taxes.” 
That looks like the picture. 

It is the belief of many that economy 
should start in Washington, and start this 
session, not after they are elected this year. 

Personally I read several newspapers and 
looked them over closely, but I do not find 
many in Washington today thinking along 
the lines of economy. It seems they have a 
tendency to increase our taxes rather than 
save. 

We as taxpayers—that means all of us— 
should show the politicians, regardless of 
what party they are associated with, that we 
want economy and want It now. 

No doubt there will be action if the tem- 
perament of the people today is an indica- 
tion of what is to come. People cannot and 
should not be expected to have such a tax 
burden placed upon them. There must be a 
way to find cuts, and no doubt organizations 
will be formed that will look into the ques- 
tion and make a drive for economy. 

Voters, this is your year to put the ax to 
spendthrifts. Don’t let politicians make 
promises and break them. Let them know 
we want economy and will accept no 
substitute. 

We realize the opinions of this newspaper 
will not change the tax deal, but we wish to 
tell those responsible for such’ tremendous 
increases that no one likes it, and it will not 
be taken lying down by the people of Pem- 
bina County. 

They will not allow anyone to tax them out 
of their homes, off their farms, out of busi- 
ness, or take their personal belongings by 
taxation. 

They will rise up and fight this thing until 
economy gets into the heads of the powers 
to be. 

If taxpayers will sit down and write Messrs. 
LANGER, YOUNG, BurpIcK, and LEMKE and tell 
them in no uncertain terms how they feel 
about economy, they, at least, know what the 
people want from Pembina County. What 
they will do to help cut expenses is another 
question but they at least will know what is 
expected of them at this session. 

These discussions bring out different opin- 
fons as how to cut taxes. and there are many. 
The writer cannot answer that question, but 
he is sure things will have to change some 
way to get the tax bill down to where it is 
sensible. 

If we do not fight this now from all angles, 
it will continue to be a burden to us, and at 
present it does not look like those in the 
driver’s seat are looking for economy. 

It is up to us—so let’s make ourselves heard 
and get action. 





Unemployment Insurance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 


mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a message from 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, dated 
March 3, 1950, in which he points out 
certain inequities and undesirable fea- 
tures in the present administration of 
unemployment insurance as a part of 
Federal policy under existing law. Gov- 
ernor Dewey does not criticize the Fed- 
eral Government, however. He calls 
rather for the enactment of new Fed- 
eral legislation to take care of this in- 
equitable condition which is causing 
great trouble in States like New York in 
the direct administration of their respec- 
tive unemployment insurance laws. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STaTEe or NEw Yor«, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, N. Y., March 3, 1950. 
To the Legislature: 

For many years the people of the State of 
New York and of all other States have been 
the victims of the tangled Federal law relat- 
ing to the administration of unemployment 
insurance. In the hope that a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by your honorable bodies might 

*increase the likelihood of improved Federal 
legislation, I urge such action. 

The Federal Government levies on employ- 
ers a pay-roll tax of three-tenths of 1 percent 
for administration. By appropriation it de- 
cides how much of the money so collected 
shall be returned to the States. The Secre- 
tary of Labor then apportions this money 
among the respective States. 

During the operation of the unemployment 
insurance law the employers of New York 
have paid to the Federal Government through 
this tax for administrative costs $150,000,000 
more than the State has received back for 
the administration of the system. Each 
for the past 12 years the amount allowed to 
the State of New York has been grossly inade- 
quate. So unscientific has been the plan- 
ning of the Federal Government that the 
Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance has been faced regularly with the 
complete exhaustion of funds before the end 
of succeeding fiscal years. Many employees 
have been released only to be rehired or re- 
placed a few months later. 

With such instability of employment and 
such a sense of insecurity among the em- 
ployees, it is a miracle the law works at all. 

Lack of funds and personnel makes exceed- 
ingly difficult the detection of improper and 
fraudulent benefit claims. It impedes and 
periodically suspends all efforts to cope with 
tax evasions. It makes impossible effective 
policing of the placement and unemployment 
insurance program. These facts have been 
repeatedly made known to the Federal! Social 
Security Board and its successor in function, 
the Secretary of Labor. No relief has been 
forthcoming. 

The Federal Government has been regu- 
larly siphoning money collected for unem- 
ployment administration into its general 
funds for use in its general purposes. The 
general revenues of the Federal Government 
have profited by over $1,000,000,000 from di- 
version of these taxes. Conceding that the 
tax collections of the States for administra- 
tive purposes should be pooled to permit 
wealthier States to contribute to the admin- 
istrative costs of smaller States, there is no 
justification whatever for diversion of moneys 
so collected into general Federal revenues. 

If we are to improve the administration of 
placement service and unemployment in- 
surance in this State, there must be a fun- 
damental overhauling of the system which 
controls the allocation of necessary funds. 
The rise in the number of persons unem- 
ployed makes such a change imperative. 


Legiciation 1s presently pending before 
Congress which would earmark all taxes co}. 
lected under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act and provide for their return to the States 
in an equitable and sensible fashion. The 
objects of this legislation are most desirable, 
They are: 

1. Earmark all taxes collected under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act for use in 
connection with the unemployment insur- 
ance and employment service ; 

2. Permit Congress to continue to restrict 
the total amount which it deems nece: 
for efficient basic State administration. 

$3. After making provision for the amounts 
granted to all States, return to the States 
the excess of taxes collected within each, for 
additional administration expenditures or to 
meet benefit claims. 

Properly administered unemployment in. 
surance is a program of inestimable value, 
Improperly administered, it is an open in- 
vitation to waste and indolence. In times 
of decreased employment such as we have 
had during the past year, it has kept families 
from need and sustained business generally, 
The enormous size of the system adminis- 
tered in this State is little realized. It will 
distribute in benefits this year some $400,- 
000,000—more than is spent for State pur- 
poses by the entire State government. 

Like any insurance venture of such size, 
there is great danger of fraud. Such fraud 
is a danger not only because of the immedi- 
ate loss it causes or the dishonesty which it 
encourages, but also because it brings the 
entire system into disrepute and encourages 
movements to curtail its benefits and to em- 
barrass the people who through years of 
hard work have become entitled to benefits 
during periods when they are unemployed 
through no fault of their own. 

Bungling, unscientific administration is a 
hazard to any program. Unemployment in- 
surance is one of the great accomplishments 
of recent years. In the next few years when 
our systems may be called upon to make full 
use of this benefit, we must be assured of 
competent administration. To this end ! 
urge the action of your honorable bodies. 

Tuomas E. Dewey. 





The Coal Strike 


REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think it requires either courage or judg- 
ment or leadership to let the Nation 
sweat out a crisis. I hope this House 
and the Senate will take action to pro- 
vide legislation which will at least be 
ready and available when needed in the 
inevitable recurrence of the present 
crisis. I do not know whether the policy 
makers of this Nation’s Government real- 
ize it or not, but a lot of people get hurt 
on every occurrence of crisis such 
asthe one which now confronts us. 
Domestic economy and national security 
are threatened. I think it is part of our 
job to help provide the machinery to pre- 
vent its recurrence and to provide it now. 
We, the Congress, and the administra- 
tion, have a responsibility to the Amer- 
ican people. We can, at least, discharge 
ours. 
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The Oklahoma Leopard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
entitled “Sad Story of the Leopard Stirs 
Philosophic Musings,” by John M, Cum- 
mings, a political columnist of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer on Friday morning, 
March 3, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Sap SToRY OF THE LEOPARD STIRS PHILOSOPHIC 
MUSINGS 


(By John M. Cummings) 


If pressed for an opinion we should say the 
happiest leopard in Oklahoma is the one that 
died the other day, victim of poisoned bait 
planted by the most intelligent and at the 
same time the cruelest critter that walks the 
face of the earth—man. 

Life had been anything but happy for this 
particular leopard during the 60 days that 
elapsed from the time of its capture in an 
India jungle to the moment of its demise 
in a cage at the Oklahoma City Zoo. 

Perhaps the leopard did get some sort of 
cattish satisfaction from the excitement— 
and the fear—of the countryside for miles 
around during the 61 hours it was at large. 
Man, intelligent man, trembled and quaked 
at the thought of this 175 pounds of sleek 
and sinewy jungle cat, its savage nature in- 
tensified by hunger, roaming a region where 
untold wealth gushed from the earth in the 
form of oil. 

This was strange country to the leopard. 
In its jungle habitat the problem of survival, 
tough as it is for all wildlife, would be easy 
compared to the handicaps it faced in a wil- 
derness of oil derricks. Trained hunters 
stalked the big cat, even the Marines were 
called out to help capture an animal which 
made an 18-foot leap from a “safety” pit 
to gain its freedom. 

The urge to live is great. Of no less im- 
portance is the urge of a species to perpetu- 
ate itself. When to these are added the driv- 
ing force of hunger you can understand why 
the Oklahoma leopard, having avoided the 
hunters, the marines, and the dogs placed 
on its trail, returned io the point of de- 
parture. There it would find food, there it 
would find its mate. 

The leopard found food, all right. But it 
was poisoned food, food loaded with dope. 
It was not the intention of intelligent man 
to kill the leopard with poisoned meat. The 
idea was to give it enough of a powerful 
sedative to put it to sleep—in fact, an Okla- 
homa veterinarian now says excitement and 
overexertion killed the beast. Rendered 
helpless it could then be safely returned to 
its cage. But this was a hungry leopard just 
returned from 60 hours of liberty. It ate a 
lot of the meat and consequently got a lot 
of dope. In 17 hours it was dead. 

Freedom is a precious thing. It is difficult 
to realize how precious it is until it is lost. 
The easiest way of life is the surest way of 
losing your liberty. In its India jungle home 
the leopard saw a plece of meat—a hand-out. 
It went for it because it offered a meal with- 
out e“ort. In seizing the meat it sprang a 
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trap. Its liberty was gone. Sixty days later 
it was in an Oklahoma zoo. 

To the leopard, as to some men, the loss 
of liberty proved unendurable. The leopard 
took a chance and got away. But it was in 
@ wrong environment. Hunger sent it back 
to its jail—hunger and a female. 

There is a lesson for intelligent man in 
the life and death of the Oklahoma leopard. 
The hand-cut of today may mean prison, 
poisoned meat, and death tomorrow. 





Torture of Offenders Against Communist 
Regimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, recent 
reports of shocking tortures to which 
alleged offenders against the Communist 
regimes in eastern Europe have been 
subjected were tragically confirmed in 
the official statement and affidavit just 
made public by the State Department 
regarding Soviet methods in this field. 

The State Department release, which 
includes the verbatim affidavit which 
3€-year-old Michael Shipkov, a Bulgar- 
ian, wrote in the American Legation at 
Sofia, after he had been grilled for 32 
hours by the secret police there, presents 
to the world first-hand factual confir- 
mation of the methods reportedly used 
by Communist officials to extort confes- 
sions such as were made use of in the 
trials of Cardinal Mindszenty at Buda- 
pest, of the 15 Protestant clergymen at 
Sofia, and on other occasions, 

It is a horrible record of Soviet bru- 
tality thus documented—one that should 
be given fullest publicity in order that 
the people of the entire world may know 
and appreciate the brutal and inhuman 
lengths to which Communist leadership 
will go to justify their own actions and 
to prejudge the unfortunate victims of 
their hatred. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SHIPKOV ON His INTERROGATION 
IN BULGARIA 

(Following are the text of a statement by 
the State Department on an affidavit by 

ichael Shipkov, Bulgarian, who was em- 
ployed in the united States Legation in Sofia 
and is under indictment for espionage, 
and excerpts from his afidavit, which was 
released in full by the State Department.) 

UNITED STATES STATEMENT 

As a result of the publication on February 
21, 1950, of the Bulgarian public prosecutor's 
indictment of Michael Shipkov, the Ameri- 
can Legation learned with regret that this 
innocent employee has fallen once again into 
the hands of the Bulgarian security militia. 
Accordingly, the Department of State is 
honoring the request of Michael Shipkov to 
publish his sworn affidavit, which he con- 
cluded by writing: 

“I want the Legation to bring to the knowl- 
edge of the militia that any attempt of theirs 
to make use of that statement of mine [i. e., 
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his forced confession] will be countered by 
exposure of this. * * * I furthermore 
request that this statement here be made 
public and used to justify the good name 
of the Legation and my name in case the 
militia attempts to make use of the confes- 
sion they drew out of me.” 

Like Cardinal Mindszenty, the Bulgarian 
evangelical pastors, and recently the Ameri- 
can citizen, Robert Vogeler, Michael Shipkov 
was forcibly persuaded in August 1949 to 
sign a false confession. At the end of his 
ordeal he had written and signed a seven- 
page confession and an agreement to return 
to the Legation as a spy informer for the 
militia. Among other things, he confessed 
that, under orders, he had organized intel- 
ligence contacts to submit economic, politi- 
cal, and military information to the Ameri- 
can Legation; that these orders came from 
the American Minister and other officers of 
the Legation; that he had willfully and 
“venemously” exaggerated, distorted, and 
misinterpreted events in Bulgaria to dis- 
credit his country and its Government in 
the eyes of the outside world; and that in 
this manner he had hoped to be instrumental 
in encouraging foreign intervention in the 
internal affairs of Bulgaria. 


A familiar pattern 


The pattern of Mr. Shipkov’s confession 
has become tragically familiar, whereas the 
method of how such confessions are extorted 
has remained a mysterious enigma. For the 
first time, however, a victim of this ap- 
parently hypnotic process has had the 
spiritual fortitude and courage painfully to 
piece together again the shattered pieces of 
his moral character and to reveal in detail 
how a man of integrity can be completely 
broken and forced to describe in his own 
words a fantastic story of imaginary crimes 
of espionage and treason. 

In reading Michael Shipkov's affidavit, it is 
essential that the reader first have a clear 
understanding of his mental condition at 
the time he wrote it. In addition to his own 
personal ordeal, he still had fresh in his 
memory the recent death of his colleague, 
Ivan Secoulov, who had met death 3 days 
following his arrest by the militia. 

Mr. Shipkov's affidavit is being released 
exactly as he wrote it, untouched and with- 
out a comma or word removed. The story 
he tells is not an orderly one. It represents 
a series of thoughts written as they came 
to him as he struggled to search his memory 
and recall every minute item of his inter- 
rogation that might be of value as throwing 
light upon the methods used by the secret 
police to force confessions from innocent 
people. His aftidavit must be read carefully 
for its full significance to be appreciated. 
Otherwise it is difficult to separate and place 
in the right perspective the factual and in- 
terpretative material which is interwoven 
without distinction throughout his state- 
ment. 

The reader will see that in many sections 
of his statement Michael Shipkov is relating 
how he was compelled to build out of his 
own imagination details of meetings with 
Americans and other officials and other acts, 
which in reality never took place, but which 
would meet the militia’s conception of espio- 
hage and treason, 


Under months of pressure 


It is important to realize that Michael 
Shipkov was not broken down by the 32-hour 
interrogation alone. For months prior to his 
arrest, as he explains near the end of his 
statement, he was afflicted with a feeling of 
oppression, fear, and resignation, owing to 
the steady pressures exerted by the militia 
on his sisters, his brother, and his colleagues 
in the American Legation, particularly Ivan 
Secoulov, who had just died. 

Michael Shipkov’'s affidavit exposes, as he 
had hoped it would, the complete falsity of 
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the charges made against him, the Ameri- 
can Minister, and against members of the 
Legation staff in the indictment published 
on February 21, 1950, by the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment. This indictment was built up on 
imaginary evidence which Shipkov proved 
was extracted from him by force in August 
1949, following his arrest and 32-hour inter- 
rogation. 

Not only has Shipkov destroyed the valid- 
ity of the evidence contained in the indict- 
ment against him, but as important a Com- 
munist authority in Bulgaria as the For- 
eign Minister, Vladimir Poptomov, who is 
now also a Vice Premier and member of the 
Politburo, confirmed officially to Minister 
Heath his conviction that Michael Shipkov 
was innocent. ? 

During the prolonged negotiations which 
Mr. Heath conducted with the Foreign Office 
for the issuance of passports and exit visas 
to Mr. Shipkov and his family, during which 
time Mr. Shipkov resided in the American 
Legation, Mr. Poptomov personally assured 
Mr. Heath on October 11, 1949, that the mal- 
treatment of Shipkov was absolutely against 
the policy of his Government. He went s0 
far as to inform Mr. Heath that he had per- 
sonally recommended to the Interior Minis- 
ter that passports and exit visas should be 
granted to the Shipkovs. 

Michael Shipkov knew when he returned 
to the Legation and requested that he be 
permitted to remain there that he was al- 
ready a doomed man as far as the militia 
was concerned. If he failed to leave Bulgaria 
and fell again into the hands of the Bul- 
garian militia, he knew that his fate was 
determined. It was to provide for this 
eventuality and to fight back at the militia 
and all it stands for through the only means 
available that he provided the Legation with 
his detailed statement. 


His tangible bequest 


Another compelling reason for providing 
the Legation with his statement was Mr. 
Shipkov's desire to salvage his good name 
and moral character. In a real sense, Ship- 
kov’s affidavit represents the only tangible 
item he felt he could bequeath to his sur- 
vivors. 

Michael Shipkov was notaspy. He was not 
an intelligence agent of the United States. 
Michael Shipkov was not a traitor. He was 
an employee of the American Legation who 
performed the routine, legitimate, and non- 
confidential duties of a translator. However, 
Michael Shipkov was an intelligent, honest 
Bulgarian citizen who nourished not only a 
deep-seated devotion to his Christian ideals, 
but also a concern for the welfare of his 
country. 

As a private citizen he did not conceal his 
nonadherence to Communist dogma, nor his 
opposition to certain policies of the present 
Government. The pursuit of this freedom 
of expression and conscience, guaranteed to 
him and to all Bulgarian citizens by the 
treaty of peace and the Bulgarian Constitu- 
ion, did not, in his eyes nor, according to 
the standards of any civilized democratic 
country, constitute a crime or treason. 

However, in the words of the public prose- 
cutor, his family background, his act of seek- 
ing employment with the American Lega- 
tion and the expression of his opposition to 
the Communist creed and to some of the 
Government’s policies, constituted treason, 
for which the prosecutor concluded in his in- 
dictment of February 21, 1950, that Michael 
Shipkov was turned over to the Sofia County 
Court to be tried, to be found guilty, and 
punished. 

SHIPKOV’S STATEMENT 

(In opening his statement, Shipkov told 
how he was picked up by a plainclothes po- 
liceman on Saturday, August 20, 1949, as he 
was bicycling home from his job at the Amer- 
ican Legation in Sofia. He was taken to the 
National Assembly Building, where he was 


forced by guards to enter an automobile that 
took him to police—or state security mi- 
litia—headquarters. ‘There he was escorted 
into a small office.) 

On entering, I was made to stand left of 
the door, in the corner, facing the window. 
In front of me was a desk, two chairs on 
either side, and a metal cabinet on the 
right of the window. On the wall to my 
left was a picture of Lenin, on the opposite 
wall a frame with the phrase, ‘Merciless 
fight against foreign agents.” 

I was taken up by a team of two agents 
of the State Security, age between 25 and 30, 
stern, serious, and incredibly earnest. I 
was ordered to empty out my pockets on the 
desk, which I did. I had been previously 
asked whether I carried any arms on me. I 
was not made to take off my watch. 

I was then asked whether I was aware of 
where I had been taken, and the reasons for 
my detention. I replied that I was in the 
building of the militia—they corrected that 
to state security militia. I told them that 
I was perfectly aware and that I had been 
expecting for many months, that any em- 
ployment at the legation would end in trou- 
ble with them. 

First, presumably until the arrival of a su- 
perior functionary, I was made to answer 
the questions contained in militia form No. 
10-T, which I had filled out on two previous 
occasions when I had been trying to obtain 
@ passport. * * * I noticed that they 
were writing down my replies in perfunctory 
manner, which confirmed my belief that that 
was to give time to the actual investigator to 
arriv>. 

Effort of resignation 

My state of mind at that stage: I was trying 
very hard to reconcile myself with what I 
had long considered inevitable and to im- 
press into my mind the necessary fortitude 
and resignation. Already I had been faced 
with the difficulty of maintaining any con- 
tinuous line of thought within me, while 
having constantly to correspond to their 
moves and give them the replies or indica- 
tions requested. 

In about 30 minutes another functionary 
arrived, presumably of superior standing, 
as the chair at the desk was ceded to him. 
After a whispered conference, he began to 
direct the interrogation. There always was 
a great play of locking and double locking 
the door whenever anybody came in or out of 
tho room. 

I was immediately faced with the accusa- 
tion, no, with the statement, that I had been 
& spy, @ traitor, and a saboteur of my coun- 
try; an enemy. I was told with a fair dis- 
play of solemnity that I had been arrested 
on express authorization of the chief prose- 
cutor, on the strength of undeniable proof, 
and that now I was to complete their knowl- 
edge by a full confession and repentance of 
my. guik....°.. * 

While this lasted, I had made the ac- 
quaintance of all the seven functionaries 
who dealt with me throughout my stay in 
the building. There were two relays of lesser 
agents, working in teams of two, one of 
which was always on hand. Then there 
were two higher ranking fuctionaries, aged 
between 30 and 40, who conducted the in- 
terrogation proper—the lesser ones merely 
ranking man, head of section, department, 
te... * Fe 

I maintained a show of resistance, with- 
out a semblance of defiance, up till some 
time late in the evening—9-10 o'clock. 
Tempers had been rising in the meantime, 
I had been often warned not to exhaust their 
patience, not to force them to turn the other 
leaf. I was told that this had been the 
behavior of all the numerous spies and trai- 
tors who had pasced through their hands in 
this very room and they mentioned Dimi- 
trov, Peev, Hadji Christov, my brother, 
Cheshme, Nikola Petkov, the Protestant pas- 
tors. And they stressed that any such ob- 


stinacy on my part would only worsen my 
future, without any real inconvenience to 
them. They also stressed and to which | 
sincerely agreed, that I could not really hope 
for aid from the Legation. 

I had been so long prepared for this that 
I agreed sincerely and told them I was quite 
resigned to accept their Judgment and pen- 
alty. Already there appears in the mind of 
the person arrested a desire to be told the 
extent of one’s punishment, and to begin 
serving it, if only to be gone from the pres- 
sure and fear of their presence. Before the 
investigations passed from one to another, 
the outgoing one would come near, bluster, 
slap me in the face: one of the middle cate- 
gory ordered me to turn around and face the 
wall and then hit me on several occasions 
with the thick of his palm, I imagine, in the 
back of the neck. I recall that this treat- 
ment was not particularly painful nor 
frightening, nor that I was so afraid of its 
recurrence. 


The head of the team 


Before I had broken down, I saw the head 
of the team in the room for half an hour— 
a short, stout, pasty-faced individual of evi- 
cent superior rank to all the others. Yel- 
lowish tinge, thinning hair, carelessly and 
slovenly dress, no culture, great energy, very 
sharp and cunning, very high-strung and 
tense, very self-assured, I suspect, very self- 
satisfied. He professed and indicated more 
knowledge of me than even myself. * * * 

It was he who gloated—there is no other 
word—on the quixotic mental attitude of 
my brother, who had refused in a very ro- 
mantic way to translate for the English and 
inform the security militia at the same time. 
And the familiar way in which he used my 
brother’s first name, and recalled the fur- 
ther unhappiness which had befallen him, 
made me think it had been him who had 
ordered my brother to be beaten up into 
insensibility in the street, to pay him for 
his gallantry. He lingered long on the sub- 
ject of my private family life, accepting the 
theory that I had nothing any more in com- 
mon with my wife, that I had engaged in 
picking up mistresses here and there, and 
that I had not cared if my wife did the 
same—mentioning persons of the tennis club. 

It was again he that suggested the parallel 
between my espionage and that of the Prot- 
estant ministers—and that was ruthlessly 
taken up later ty his subordinates, until 
they had got me to tell them exactly the 
words that fitted their theory—that the 
British were the master minds in all the sys- 
tems of espionage, and that this espionage, 
this loyalty they exacted from their agents, 
included espionage on the American em- 
ployees to the benefit of the English. * * * 

I was ordered to stand facing the wall up- 
right at a distance which allowed me to 
touch the wall with two fingers of my out- 
stretched arms. Then to step back some 
twelve inches, keep my heels touching the 
floor, and maintain balance only with the 
contact of one finger on each hand. And 
while standing so, the interrogation con- 
tinued—nor was I allowed to collect my 
thoughts. 

This posture does not appear unduly pain- 
ful, nor did it particularly impress me in 
the beginning. And yet, combined with the 
mental strain, with the continuous pressure 
to talk, with the utter hopelessness and the 
longing to go through the thing and be 
sent down into silence and peace—it is 4 
very effective manner of breaking down all 
resistance. I recall that the muscles on my 
legs and shoulders began to get cramped 
and to tremble, that my two fingers began to 
bend down under the pressure, to get red 
all over and to ache. I remember that I 
was drenched with sweat and that I began 
to faint, although I had not exerted myself 
in any way. 




















If I would try to substitute the forefinger 
to the big finger, I would be instantly called 
to order and the same if I tried to bolster 
my middle finger by placing the forefinger 
over it. No attention is paid to the suffer- 
ing, nor is there any place for hope that they 
would take pity on you. And when the 
trembling increases up to the point when 
I collapsed, they made me sit and speak. 


I did get several minutes respite, catching 
my breath and wiping my face, but when 
I had uttered again that I was innocent, it 


was the wall again. 
Final breaking down 


And after a time of this, I broke down. 
I told them I was willing and eager to tell 
them all they wanted. The main appeal is 


to end the pain, to stop needless, futile re- 
sistance, and to come nearer to the moment 
when they would let me in peace. * * ® 


At this moment I believe that I had cov- 
ered the worst and that I would tell them 
Iam a spy and a traitor and that I would 
be sent below into a cell to await or serve 
my punishment. And that did not appear 
yer ‘grim at the moment. 

It is a very painful surprise to realize the 
error I was in. The interrogation took on 

vain, unrelaxed. Here I want to describe 
their method of interrogation. You are a 
spy and a traitor, tell us what tasks you 
were given to do, who gave them to you, in 
what manner and with whose help you 

hieved them and to whom and in what 


manner did you report? No further indica- 
tion and no generalities, no over-all state- 
ments of guilt accepted. And this went on, 
hour after hour, throvghout the night, 


throughout the day, without respite or end. 

How can I best explain? The only straw 
for which I could reach is the impression 
that I had, in my emptied, vacant thoughts, 
of some sentence that had pleased them, or 
that had conformed with the pattern I had 
so often seen in the newspapers. And if 
I were to stop and plead fatigue, or poor 
memory, or ask to rest—-the wall again and 
again, and the slaps, and the blows in the 
nape. And I remembered I would come up 
gasping and talk and talk and feel utterly 
broken. 

It began with my prewar origin—the well- 
to-do bourgeois family, the American school, 
the attraction of English prestige and power. 
September 9—I am a class enemy, if only 
my antecedents have made me into a natu- 
ral classenemy. Then, turn this class enemy 
into active resistance—then come the Brit- 
ish—hasten to place myself in their service. 

(At this point Mr. Shipkov related in great 
detail how the police gradually forced him 
with hours of questioning to construct a 
story of espionage involving him falsely with 
British and American officials in Sofia. Those 
thus brought in included a General Oxley, 
head of the British section of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission for Bulgaria at the end of 
the war; Maynard Barnes, who had been 
United States political representative there; 
Milton C. Rewinkel, a United States Foreign 
Service officer during the armistice period; 
Robert C. Strong, another Foreign Service 
oficer; a Mr. Weitzel, former Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co, representative in Bulgaria; John E. 
Horner, a United States Legation secretary; 
Raymond F. Courtney, also a Legation secre- 
tary; the American Minister, Donald R. 
Heath, and others. 

(Mr. Shipkov also referred to many Bul- 
gerians in his statement—acquaintances and 
Iriends, but the State Department said it 
could not identify them.) 


The forced confession 


How about your personal letter to Maynard 
Barnes, asking for intervention? First, I 
" fused having ever written MBB, later con- 
‘essed. How about your mistresses, who are 
‘ney, when did you meet, how often, in whose 
- ‘rements? And there comes a time when 
I found myself in such unbearable depths of 
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degradation and misery that I would gladly 
have ended it all at once. You plead with 
them not to force you to incriminate inno- 
cent persons, persons whom you have never 
engaged in any such activity—no response. 
Speak on, tell us more. 

Out of the jumbled memories, some im- 
pressions stand out vivid. One: They are 
not overinterested in what you tell them. 
It would appear that the ultimate purpose 
of this treatment is to break you down com- 
pletely, and deprive you of any will power 
or private thought or self esteem, which they 
achieve remarkably quickly. And they seem 
to pursue a classic confession, well rounded 
off in the phraseology, explaining why you 
were induced by environment and education 
to enter the service of the enemies of com- 
munism, how you placed your capacities in 
their service, what ultimate goal did you 
pursue—the overthrow of the People’s Gov- 
ernment through foreign intervention. 

And they appear to place importance on 
the parallel appearance of repentance and 
self-condemnation that come up with the 
breaking down of their prisoner. 

Second: I rarely could perceive any per- 
sonal hatred or enmity for me—contempt 
certainly but sooner an academic detached 
dealing with an annoying problem in or- 
der to achieve the goal, and a fanatic, rabid 
obsession of devotion to communism and ha- 
tred for Anglo-American resistance to 
them—all the newspaper talk is to them 
gospel truth. 

And in this respect they are to be taken 
as disciples and fervent followers of the 
dogma. Not much imagination, nor quick 
brains nor much intellectual baggage nor 
sensitivity—but enormous stores of charac- 
ter, undeviating loyalty to their creed, fa- 
natic belief in their own cause, fanatic 
hatred and mistrust of anything else. No 
possible contact with them on any inter- 
mediary grounds. No fear of possibie retri- 
bution, not within the ranks that I met. 
No conscience, unless that of their duty to 
their creed. 

Toward the evening of Sunday, I had given 
them satisfaction. They gave me a glass of 
water, a bit of bread which I could not eat, 
and altered their bearing. I had been taken 
to urinate in a nearby toilet. And I was 
given a cigarette, and time to relax and 
control my trembling—hands, feet, teeth, 
so that I could write down what I had told 
them. It was then—Just before I sat down 
to write, visited by the chief who seemed 
satisfied and mentioned, or sooner alluded 
to, my nearly freedom in exchange for per- 
fect frankness and sincerity, and I remem- 
ber him mentioning my daughter and that 
it was worth while looking up to seeing her 
again. 


Writing out a statement 


I wrote six lined pages, beginning with my 
unfortunate origin and education, my for- 
mation into a class enemy, then a description 
of my espionage with stress on each individ- 
ual task—who had entrusted me with it, 
when, how I had achieved it, whom I had 
enrolled to help, how I had handed in my 
report. At the end, a plain statement of the 
purpose I had been pursuing—the destruc- 
tion of the regime through foreign inter- 
vention, Signature after that—and although 
my deposition was controlled and checked 
paragraph by paragraph by the two lesser 
persons on duty, one of the superiors insisted 
that I add specific information as to my 
secret preference for the British and on my 
spying for them on the Americans. 

When that was completed I was allowed 
a cigarette and some rest and I remember 
dozing off straightaway. Then one of the 


superiors went into a lengthy preparation 
of my future, on my youth, my daughter, 
on the necessity to reform and be an honest 
Bulgarian—on my acceptance to collaborate 
secretly with the State security and report 
to them everything I see, hear, or learn of 
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the attempts of foreign spy centrals to un- 
dermine the people in Bulgaria. He dictated 
the thing to me in most solemn manner, and 
I wrote and signed. * * * 

(Shipkov was then released.) 

In the morning I overslept. * * ® 

In the Legation, my first obsession was 
to clear my conscience of the sense of guilt 
I had for all the people I had incriminated. 
I wrote a brief statement in the morning, 
intending to enlarge on it in the afternoon. 
I could not do as I wished as I felt ob- 
served and attended all the time by other 
Bulgarian employees. * * * On Tuesday, 
I tried first through Wallace and then 
through Burke to get Courtney to call me 
in the ordinary way. When he did not, I 
sent up the two statements through Burke 
and when that was done I knew that the 
militia no longer had any power to use me 
and to use my words against other people. 

(Frank E. Wallace was a guard in the Lega- 
tion; Timothy J. Burke was vice consul.) 

I would like to make a few points very 
clear. I have been officially connected, first 
with the British Military Mission, and then 
with the American Legation, from the end 
of 1944 up to now. And from the very 
beginning, I have even more clearly under- 
stood and borne the mistrust, suspicion, and 
hatred of the regime for anybody who is in 
any way connected with the British or 
Americans. 

This feeling of oppression and fear has 
grown steadily, first because of the chain 
of unhappiness and hardship which have 
descended on my friends and relatives—my 
two sisters expelled from their homes with 
their families and deported to the province; 
my brother, first beaten into insensibility 
in the street, with a cowed spirit afterwards, 
later packed off to a concentration camp; my 
closest friends arrested, obviously subjected 
to some similar method of intimidation, and 
then, one of them has disappeared, the other 
doing his second stretch in a concentration 
camp; the succession of other Bulgarian Le- 
gation employees who are arrested and either 
disappear from view or are reported hanged. 

Building up of fear 

This is in parallel to the other instances of 
fear, those that are featured in the news- 
papers and which I have had to translate—a 
translation which has been more and more 
personally depressing with time. This de- 
pression is augmented by a feeling of help- 
lessness and despair, no possibility of eva- 
sion, no issue, no real hope for assistance or 
protection by the legation, not while the 
militia alone has force on its side. Resigna- 
tion is achieved to a certain extent never 
enough to keep off the fear of the day when 
it will arrive on me. And the last instance, 
that of Secoulov, was very difficult to resign 
myself to. 

(Ivan Secoulov, another Legation em- 
ployee, had died in police hands.) 

Therefore when I had been resisting them 
in the first day I had long since been pre- 
pared to accept my lot—prison, concentra- 
tion camp, without any hope for reprieve. 
From that it is easy to decide to end the 
struggle, accept their accusation, give them 
satisfaction, and be allowed to relax my mind. 
And this breaking in is immediately followed 
by the realization that it is not the end but 
the beginning of an even more painful pe- 
riod, much more degrading, because before 
I believed I would draw upon myself their 
penalty by agreeing to their accusations and 
the thought of prison or camp for myself 
only is not so awful as that moment. 

However, with the first aoceptance my 
power of resistance grew weaker and I slipped 
steadily lower and lower, not only drawing 
punishment but time and time again speak- 
ing of others—friends and relatives of mine, 
involving them in deeds or thoughts utterly 
untrue, unfounded, slanderous. And then 
the feeling of resistance is wholly broken; 
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and I remember going deeper and deeper in 
this awful disloyalty, feeling utterly degrad- 
ed and wretched, and yet powerless to pro- 
test and deny. Indeed, the only things I did 
not tell them were things they never thought 
of leading me into describing. At the end, 
when I wrote down the confession of guilt 
and repentance, I remember that the whole 
thing appeared fantastic and ridiculous, but 
it seemed to give them complete satisfaction. 





News Letters by Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rercorp copies of 
my biweekly news letters for January 
12, February 9, and February 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 


WASHINGTON News LEtTER—A PERSONAL RE- 
PORT TO THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


JANUARY 12, 1950. 

Don’t be fooled by the PEPC and excise- 
tax riders on the oleo bill. They aren’t 
intended to lift the wartime luxury taxes, 
or to give us a Fair Employment Practices 
Act. Both riders are aimed at killing the 
oleo tax repeal—and nothing more. 

A stalemate would occur in the House if 
the Senate were to adopt cither rider. The 
reasons are technical, but essential to full 
understanding. These facts are important: 

The Senate and House must agree down 
to the last comma before any measure may 
be sent to the President for signature. 

Oleo, excise taxes, and FEPC are unrelated 
issues—and each is handled by a different 
legislative committee of the House: oleo by 
the Agriculture Committee, excise taxes by 
Ways and Means, FEPC by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Only the oleo bill has been passed by the 
House—an FEPC bill is out of committee and 
on the House Calendar— and the House Ways 
and Means Committee has not completed its 
work on excise-tax legislation. 

So, though I support FEPC and reduction 
of excise taxes, I oppose both riders because 
they're improperly intended here to cause 
confusion and block oleo tax repeal. 

Both the Senate and House are scheduled 
to debate FEPC within the next few weeks. 
Our experience with the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission that guarded against 
employee discrimination by firms handling 
Government war contracts was extremely 
successful and I intend to fight vigorously for 
the adoption of FEPC legislation this year. 

Excise taxes will be reduced by Congress 
this session. These are the wartime taxes 
on so-called luxury items—fur coats, ladies’ 
handbags, luggage, cosmetics, theaters, and 
others—and the heavy taxes put on travel 
and telegrams to discourage excessive use 
of wires and unnecessary travel. 

President Truman and leaders of both par- 
ties recommend changes in excise-tax laws. 
The reasons for these war measures have 
changed. The House of Representatives, 
which, as required by the Constitution, must 
originate all tax bills, will act promptly to 
aid consumers and stimulate business by re- 
lieving the excise-tax burden. 


And as a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee (which has Senate jurisdiction 
over tax matters) I’m confident we will act 
speedily when the House sends the excise- 
tax bill to us for consideration. 

New social security legislation is now the 
big job before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. In the closing days of the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress, the House passed 
the bill, after lengthy consideration by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The bill 
makes numerous liberalizing amendments 
to the old social security law, amendments 
which will afford much more adequate pro- 
tection to widows, orphaned children, the 
disabled, and the retired. 

I plan to summarize the social security 
amendments in a subsequent News Letter 
after Senate hearings give us a better pic- 
ture of the changes we nay wish to make in 
the bill. 

Housing legislation for middle- and lower- 
tncome families will be considered shortly by 
the Senate. The pending bill aims at en- 
couraging investment and construction of 
private housing for families now more or 
less priced out of the housing market. The 
proposed legislation is a comprehensive 
companion for the Public Housing Act of 
1949, and in a later News Letter, I will outline 
the major provisions of the new housing bill. 

FRANCIS J. MYERS. 


WaSHINGTON News LETTER—A PERSONAL 
REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Fepruary 9, 1950. 

What are your plans for retirement? 
Your future—and that of your family—will 
be influenced by the kind of social-security 
law Congress passes this year, and thus it’s 
essential that you understand the proposals 
now before the Senate. 

You—or your family—may be eligible now, 
or later, for insurance benefits resulting 
from retirement, disability, or death. 

As a taxpayer—possibly as a recipient— 
you'll be affected by the Federal grants-in- 
aid to States for public assistance in the form 
of money or emergency medical care for the 
needy blind, the aged, the disabled, or the 
dependent children. 

And Federal assistance to States for Child 
Welfare Services plays an important role 
in the development of healthy, responsible 
citizens. 

A Nation-wide, self-supporting insurance 
program is the ultimate social-security goal. 
Adequate insurance protection can do away 
with distress resulting when families lose 
their income because of death, retirement, 
or injuries which make future employment 
impossible. 

Thirty-five million of the sixty million 
working Americans now contribute to social 
security. Seven to eleven million would be 
added by provisions now being considered. 
These new groups include the self-employed 
small businessman (grocers, barbers, etc.), 
nurses, social workers and others employed 
by nonprofit charitable, religious or social 
organizations, some cab drivers, some domes- 
tic workers, contract loggers, mushroom 
pickers, poultry workers, many salesmen, per- 
haps others. 

Farmers and farm workers weren’t included 
in the Social Security bill as it passed the 
House last year—although more and more 
farmers want to be covered because one- 
fourth of them have contributed to social 
security while working at seasonal jobs or 
in war plants. 

All employees of local and State govern- 
ments—teachers, clerks, police, others—will 
become eligible for social security for the 
first time. This is primarily to help thou- 
sands of these employees who today have no 
pension coverage, but those now covered by 
their own pension systems may add the Fed- 
eral program to their present benefits if 
groups of them decide by referendum to do 
50. However, I am submitting an amend- 
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ment to safeguard the benefits now en joyeq 
against possible reduction as a result of this 
provision. 

Insurance benefits would be doubled fo; 
the 3,000,000 now drawing social-security 
payments if the House provisions are adopted. 
This would not run social security into the 
red because the Federal insurance program 
is now more than self-supporting. Another 
new feature would permit insurance bene- 
fits to the permanently disabled, whatever 
their age. 

Present grants to States would be ip- 
creased. These are Federal contributions to 
the public-assistamce prograras operated by 
each State to meet urgent needs of millions 
of older people, dependent children, and the 
blind who are without insurance protection 
or income from other sources. Public assist- 
ance payments are now inadequate, and large 
State and Federal funds must be spent to 
help our needy until more people have insur- 
ance coverage. 

Old-age assistance payments in Pennsyi- 
vania are small * * * averaging only 
$39.57 monthly * * * $4 below the na- 
tional average. Thirty-one States make 
larger old-age grants * * * and four 
States gives 50 percent more than Pennsyl- 
vania. The proposed bill would add $19,000,- 
000 next year in Federal money to Pennsyl- 
vania for all public assistance. Both the 
Federal share and old-age payments would 
be larger if Pennsylvania were willing to in- 
crease its old-age contributions. 

Direct public assistance grants can be de- 
creased as more people are permitted to pay 
for retirement and disability insurance. 
This is a strong argument for social-security 
insurance because it is a self-supporting, 
self-respecting means of providing for the 
future without depending upon tax-sup- 
ported public-assistance grants. 

America is growing security conscious 
More and more people are planning ahead by 
combining social-security benefits with pri- 
vate retirement policies. And this thought- 
ful looking ahead has developed tremen- 
— since the first social-security law in 

Francis J. Myers. 


WASHINGTON News LETTER—A PERSONAL Rr- 
PORT TO THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Fesruary 23, 1950. 

Good health is everybody's business. 
Health protection costs us at least $10,000,000 
@ year. Our 150,000,000 people spend about 
$8,000,000,000 for treatment and drugs. State 
and local governments spend another $1,250,- 
000,000—and the Federal Government, $750,- 
000,000. 

But our health protection is inadequate. 
These facts aren't contested: 

As a Nation, we go to the doctor too late. 
Troubles that could have been detected in 
a periodic check-up are often neglected until 
they cost much more to correct, or are al- 
lowed to become completely incurable. 

Though our doctors, dentists, nurses, hos- 
pitals, research facilities and medical schools 
are the world’s best, few people get the best 
available. 

Health protection is expensive. It takes 
years of training and thousands of dollars to 
become a doctor. Research is costly, but 
must goon. And the best in scientific, tech- 
nical equipment and hospitals is expensive. 

Prolonged illness, usually unexpected, can 
wipe out savings and drive families far into 
debt. 

Our rural areas need help desperately. The 
Hoover Commission said “for practically every 
category of service, the rural population re- 
ceives services smaller in quantity and lower 
in quality than urban, and far less adequate 
than would be warranted by the burden of 
illness and impairment it bears.” 

All levels of Government are working to 
provide more people with better care. These 


activities are carried out largely by local and 

































state health and welfare officials, usually as- 
sist ed by Federal funds and technical advice 
and training from Federal agencies. Here 
are some of the United States Government 
grants that went to Pennsylvania in 1949: 

Children’s Health and Welfare: $342,598 
for aid to crippled children—$148,815 for de- 
linquent, homeless or neglected children, 
$448,967 to aid Pennsylvania with its mater- 
nal and child care program. In addition, the 


Federal Dental Health Service has helped 32 
Pennsylvania communities provide fluorine 
treatment for protection of children’s teeth. 

Hospital Construction: Over $4,500,000 in 
Federal grants went to Pennsylvania com- 
munities for building public and nonprofit 


hospitals in 1949—mostly in smaller towns 
and rural area. Last session, the Eighty-first 
Congress doubled this program, and Pena- 
sylvania will get $9,241,058 yearly. 

“Cancer Research: $151,036 for research and 
aid to Pennsylvania doctors for special train- 
ing in treatment and control of cancer. 

Tuberculosis: $265,639 for detection, pre- 
vention and cure of TB. 

General Health Assistance: $739,708 to be 
used by the State as it saw fit for such things 
as health education, industrial hygiene, re- 
search. 

Pennsylvania engages in most Federal 
health programs, though our State (and 
Wyoming) has not entered the United States 
Mental Health program, and we’ve lost $200,- 
000 yearly since 1947. 

Meeting doctor and hospital bills still re- 
mains the big problem for most families. 
Some form of health insurance is the only 
solution. The American Medical Association, 
once opposed to any health insurance, now 
supports voluntary group insurance as its 
answer to proposals for Government health 
insurance that would provide protection for 
everyone. 

Voluntary health plans should be encour- 
aged in every way. In the past 15 years, 3 
million of our 39 million families have be- 
come regular members of some health insur- 
ance program, The Senate, recognizing that 
the success of voluntary plans depends upon 
enlarging all medical facilities, passed and 
sent to the House a bill providing medical 
scholarships and Federal grants to enlarge 
medical schools—as well as a bill establish- 
ing clinics for school children. Research 
funds for ruthless killers, polio, heart disease 
and cancer—and direct grants for rural 
health facilities—are essential. Government 
help through such programs as these is im- 
perative if voluntary health insurance is to 
be the way our people provide themselves 
with the best that modern science and skilled 
training can offer. 

FRANcIs J. MYERS. 





Republican Policies 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. Pyresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an article 
entitled “More Advice to the Republican 
Party,” from the current issue of the 
Exeter (N. H.) News Letter. The article 
is by Dr. Henry Phillips, of the faculty of 
Exeter Academy, and refers largely to an 
article written by our colleague, the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loncz], which appeared in the Atlantic 
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Monthly, 
Party. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Pouirica. WEeEK—More ADVICE TO THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 


One of the results of the recent parliamen- 
tary election in Great Britain, in which the 
voters demonstrated a swing to the right, 
is said to be renewed hope that this country 
too may turn to the more conservative Re- 
publican Party in the 1950 congressional 
elections. This overlooks the fact that 
trends in the two countries have, more often 
than not, been in opposite directions. For 
example the swing here away from Repub- 
licanism in 1932 was matched in England by 
a return to conservatism under Stanley Bald- 
win and then Neville Chamberlain. 

However, this may be, it does no harm to 
seek trends where they may be found and 
judge them for what they may be worth. 
Trends are worth no more than the forces 
which cause them, and among these may be 
numbered luck, personalities, and good man- 
agement. 

Good management includes giving the 
voters some notion as to what a party stands 
for, and we have taken occasion twice within 
the last 2 months to comment on statements 
of Republican Party principles. The first 
was a reference to Governor Driscoll, of New 
Jersey, who, at his inauguration, expressed 
support for reforms proposed by the Hoover 
Commission, certain economies and improve- 
ments in State government, and above all 
economy at the level of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The statement issued by the Republican 
National Committee early in February stated 
the issue between the parties as “liberty 
against socialism.” It, too, saw extravagant 
spending by the Federal Government, with 
its powers of taxation, as one of the critical 
dangers of our time. It also pointed to the 
danger inherent in the increasing tendency 
to look to the Federal Government for solu- 
tion of all problems. 

Now Senator Henry Casot Lonpce, Jr., 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly, offers some 
suggestions toward modernizing the Repub- 
licc-- Party in order that it may fulfill its 
function in a strong two-party system, pro- 
vide the country with an attractive alterna- 
tive to the policies of the present adminis- 
tration, and possibly win elections. 

Senator Lopce’s program is limited to 
domestic policies and does not cover all the 
possible fields of opposition to the Demo- 
crats. He favors tax reductions, especially 
in favor of corporations doing under a mil- 
lion dollars worth of business a year, and of 
businesses which help to stabilize general 
production with low prices, increased pro- 
duction, steady employment and use of older 
employees. 

On civil rights the Senator is more spe- 
cific than the statement of policy of the na- 
tional committee. He favors elimination of 
the poll tax in elections for Federal officials, 
making lynching a Federal offense, enacting 
fair employment legislation, doing away 
with segregation in the armed forces, and in 
Government housing projects. 

Health legislation can be enacted by the 
Republican Party which will be superior to 
the proposal for socialized medicine by the 
administration. His aim would be to in- 
crease the supply of young doctors and get 
them to the places in which they are need- 
ed; lower the costs of medical care through 
financing the building of hospitals, educat- 
ing nurses and interns; and expand the 
possibilities of the voluntary hospital and 
medical associations which already have a 
membership, it is claimed, of 60,000,000. 

The problem of the aged should be 


discussing the Republican 


tackled more realistically than by a pro- 
gram which -allows an aged couple $41 a 
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month—the present social-security figure. 
Tax exemption on income toward a volun- 
tary annuity plan is one suggestion for 
bringing up old-age assistance to $150 
monthly. Also tax assistance to industries 
which provide benefits, keep employment 
steady by annual wage plans and agree to 
provide jobs for older employees, is one of 
the strongest guaranties of the strong com- 
petitive economy which is the key to the 
country’s greatness. 

Senator Lopce’s proposals in agriculture 
center around the need to favor food farm- 
ing against speculative farming. That is, 
present legislation discriminates against the 
small food-growing farmer, and in favor of 
the large factory farms which pile up huge 
surpluses and waste the taxpayers’ money in 
support programs. 

Finally, on labor the need seems to be for 
remedial legislation to cover individual 
problems in the labor front, rather than 
package legislation which. lumps all labor 
problems together. Labor will also benefit 
from other items of legislation previously 
referred to: health, social security, old-age 
assistance. 

No constructive program, however, will 
succeed unless it rests on sound finances. A 
balanced Government budget and stable 
currency are prime considerations. 

EXONIAN. 





Bipartisan Approach to the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Pillsbury Raps Food in Politics; 
Urges Bipartisan Approach to Farm 
Probiem,” from the Minneapolis Star- 
Journal. The article is very thought- 
provoking, and I think it would be well to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, so that all may read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PILLSBURY Raps Foop IN Po.Litics—URcEs 
BIPARTISAN APPROACH TO FARM PROBLEM 
Phillip W. Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury 

Mills, Inc., proposed a bipartisan food com- 

mission today “to put an end to the folly 

of using food as a political football.” 

Speaking as general chairman of the an- 
nual Minneapolis farm forum at Nicollet 
Hotel, he said: 

“Politicians are outpromising each other 
for votes with food issues as bait. Half the 
world is hungry. This country’s mechan- 
ized farms are producing surplus after sur- 
plus. 

“Food is too important to too many 
people—and to world peace—to be in politics 
any longer.” 

With a Bernard Baruch or a Herbert 
Hoover as chairman—Pillsbury proposed: 

“The sam2 bipartisan approach to a solu- 
tion of the food and farm problems as the 
Hoover Commission brought to reorganiza- 
tion of the Government or as the Republi- 
can and Democratic Parties brought to our 
foreign policy.” 

Pillsbury’s plan urged establishing at once 

a bipartisan food commission, staffed to 
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develop an intelligent, efficient program for 
economical use of our abundant food.” 

“There is not, nor never was, a food sur- 
plus,” he declared. “Let’s once and for all 
get the best thinking of the Nation at work 
selling the food we produce.” 

Pillsbury said he decided to call for the 
bipartisan food commission at the outset of 
the farm forum to lift its program beyond 
the realm of party politics. 

He desired, he said, to explore the com- 
mission plan with such farm leaders as Al- 
bert S. Goss, master of the National Grange; 
Allan B. Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Knox T. Hutchin- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
D. W. Chapman, president of the Montana 
Farmers Union, who were to speak at the 
forum session on national farm problems. 

“It’s not just a United States farm prob- 
lem we are up against,” he declared. “It is 
a world-wide food program we need—a food 
plank for peace. 

“If our experts can make an H-bomb that 
will work, we ought to have men who can 
make a food plan work—and for peace, at 
home and abroad.” 





Wire Tapping 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Clarification Needed on Wire 
Tapping,” which appeared in the St. 
Louis Star-Times on the 18th of Jan- 
uary. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CLARIFICATION NEEDED ON WIRE TAPPING 

The present Federal law concerning wire 
tapping is entirely inadequate. It provides 
that no person, not being authorized by the 
sender, shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 


tents, substance * * * or meaning of 
such intercepted communication to any 
person. 


Two interpretations have been put upon 
this provision. One, by a succession of At- 
torneys General over the past 16 years, holds 
that it is not illegal to intercept provided 
there is no divulgence or publication. If 
this is correct, then anybody may tap any 
wire without punishment provided he does 
not divulge what he learns. This situation 
would be intolerable. 

The other interpretation, by such persons 
as James L. Fly, former Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, holds 
that all wire tapping, even by the Federal 
Government in situations of extreme danger 
to the national security, is Mllegal. If this 
is correct, an important gap in the Nation’s 
security legislation needs to be filled. 

A situation where in the use of wires the 
enemies of society would be protected and 
the protectors of society would be hampered 
would not make sense. It would not be re- 
spected by those responsible for the defense 
of the country. It is quixotic to expect that 
in the fight against spies and saboteurs mili- 
tary intelligence and the PBI are going to 
be bound by Marquis of Queensberry rules. 
They haven't been. They won’t be. Even 


Frank Murphy, a stanch disciple of civil 
rights, permitted wire tapping to be used 
when he was Attorney General. 

Why should wires alone be held sacrosant? 
A man’s home, under proper procedure, may 
be searched. A man’s papers, under proper 
procedure, may be subpenaed. Under prop- 
er procedure, wire tapping should be per- 
mitted. 

Wire tapping is everything it has been 
called. It is dirty business. It is sneaky. 
It is revolting. But so is spying. So is 
sabotage. So is kidnaping. So is extortion. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt stated 
the difficulty. How to balance the needs of 
law-enforcement agents for use of a method 
they consider essential in certain types of 
cases with the need for protecting citizens 
against the abuse of such power, he said, 
raises the most delicate problem in the field 
of democratic statesmanship. 

This is a delicate problem, but it is not 
new. The solution is suggested by the ways 
other dirty businesses, like the search of 
& man’s home and the seizure of his papers, 
have been dealt with. 

The Federal law should permit the FBI 
to tap wires in a few specifically defined 
kinds of cases. Espiomage, sabotage, kid- 
naping, and extortion have been suggested. 
The procedure should be spelled out, requir- 
ing a description of the persons suspected, 
the purpose of the tapping, setting a time 
limit, and being granted only on specific 
written authorization of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

The evidence obtained by legal wire tap- 
ping should be admissible in trials the same 
way evidence obtained after use of a search 
warrant is admissible. 

Stiff penalties for wire tapping by un- 
authorized persons, including members of 
the FBI, should be set and enforced. 

All courts should be instructed not to 
admit evidence obtained by illegal wire 
tapping. 

Provisions such as these would at the 
same time give society the use of wire tap- 
ping where it is necessary and give the 
members of society protection against its 
abuse. 

If, as some charge, the FBI ts using wire 
tapping indiscriminately. this should be 
found out and stopped. But the investiga- 
tion should be just one part of a new and 
searching inquiry into the subject. The best 
way to avoid the abuse of a power that 
cannot be neglected is to define precisely 
its permissible use. 





Plan for Electoral Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Mr. Gould Lincoln appearing 
in the Washington Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 21 on the subject of proposed elec- 
toral reform: 

THe PouiricaL Mrzt—CovupvErtT PusHES PLAN 
ror ELEcTrorRAL REFORM—SYSTEM SEEN Giv- 
Inc GOP Betrer CHANCE 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

As a substitute for the Lodge-Gossett con- 
stitutional amendment to do away with the 
electoral college for the election of Presi- 
dents and Vice Presidents, Representative 
CouperT, Republican, of New York, will press 
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an amendment to the Constitution to “r. 
form” the electoral college. 

Under the present system, Presidentia) 
electors are chosen in each State by a plu. 
rality vote in a State-wide contest. yy, 
Coupert proposes to choose the Presidentia| 
electors just as Members are elected to Con. 
gress, one for each Member of the House jn 
each congressional district, and two from 
each State at large as Senators are electeq. 
To be elected President a candidate must 
have a majority of the total electoral vote, 
or the election would be thrown into a joint 
session of the House and Senate. 

The Lodge-Gossett constitutional amend. 
ment has already passed the Senate by the 
necessary two-thirds vote. It awaits action 
by the Rules Committee of the House. Its 
proponents are hopeful. This amendment 
not only does away with the electoral col. 
lege, but provides that the electoral votes 
of a State be divided among the Presidentia| 
candidates in proportion to the number of 
popular votes cast for these candidates. 


SYSTEM HELD FAIRER 


It provides, too, under the so-called Lucas 
amendment which Mr. LopcE accepted in the 
Senate, that unless one of the candidates 
receives at least 40 percent of the total elec- 
toral vote, the election shall be thrown into 
Congress, with all Members of the House 
and Senate participating and each Member 
having one vote. It is Senator Loncr’s con- 
tention that the system he proposes, with 
Representative GosszTr, of Texas, is much 
fairer and more representative of the popu- 
lar will than the present manner of electing 
Presidents. 

Mr. CoupsrT, for his part, fears the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment might be “appalling in 
practice.” It could, he insists (as does Sena- 
tor Tart, of Ohio) be a decisive step in the 
establishment of one-party government, be- 
cause its immediate effect would be to in- 
crease the weight of the one-party, Demo- 
cratic States of the South. 

Senator Lopee’s contention is that, under 
his plan, Republican voting in the South 
would increase greatly, breaking down to a 
considerable extent the one-party system 
prevailing in that section. This, Mr. Cov- 
DERT replies, is to build a dangerous illusion. 


BETTER CHANCE FOR GOP 


Mr. CoupertT, like Senator Lopaz, desires to 
get away from the system under which the 
entire electoral vote of a State shall be given 
to a Presidential candidate, even though he 
has only a bare majority or a plurality of 
the total vote cast in that State. Under his 
proposal, he contends, a Republican would 
have a far better chance of winning a Presi- 
dential race than under the Lodge plan. 

Senator Longs, however, argues that the 
Coudert plan fails to do away with the elec- 
toral college and would take the election 
of a President even farther away from the 
popular vote. Senator Tarr is inclined to 
support the Coudert plan, but insists that 
there should be further study. He points 
out that since the State legislatures fix the 
boundaries of the congressional districts— 
and frequently resort to gerrymander tactics 
to strengthen one particular party—and fre- 
quently do not change for years—dispropor- 
tionate results might still be obtained. 

The Constitution leaves to the State les- 
islatures the manner in which Presidential 
electors are to be appointed. No uniform 
plan existed in early elections. The three 
most usual methods, however, were: (1) 
election by legislatures, (2) election by the 
people in districts, (3) election by the people 
on a general or State-wide ticket. Only the 
third is now practiced. The second plan 
is the Coudert method and presumbaly the 
States could adopt it without a constitu- 
tional amendment, but would not. The 


Coudert amendment would make it manda- 
tory on the States to do so. 

















Resolutions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude several resolutions adopted by the 
stockholders of the Midwest Creameries, 
Inc., at their seventeenth annual meet- 
ing at South Bend, Ind., February 24, 
1950. The resolutions, in part, follow: 


Federal support of dairy products: We op- 
pose the present method employed by the 
Government in support of dairy product 
prices by purchasing butter, cheese, and non- 
fat dry milk solids on an f. o. b. plant basis 
without consideration of transportation costs 
and distance from terminal markets. Such 
methods of purchase are not conducive to the 
orderly marketing of these products and dis- 
rupt the domestic distribution of these 
products resulting in the Government pur- 
chasing greater amounts of these products 
than is necessary. We urge that the De- 
partment of Agriculture abandon its current 
methods of purchase and reinstate the meth- 
ods used so successfully in former years by 
the Dairy Products Marketing Association and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Since 
DPMA can operate readily on the exchanges, 
we urge the Secretary of Agriculture to per- 
mit it to assist in the conduct of the pur- 
chase program, 

Farmers cooperative income tax exemption: 
We again urge that nothing be done to im- 
pair the right to income-tax exemption of 
bona fide farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled cooperative associations that are op- 
erated on a true cooperative basis. 

To this end we oppose any change in sec- 
tion 101 (12) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
the regulations promulgated under that sec- 
tion of the interpretations of those regula- 
tions that have been made by the Treasury 
Department, 

American Dairy Association: We again urge 
support of the American Dairy Association 
and its program to promote and expand the 
sale and consumption of dairy products, and 
recommend that the cost of collection of 
funds be kept to a minimum in order to 
provide the highest percentage of moneys col- 
lected for direct use in advertising and pro- 
motion of dairy products. 

We favor extending the check-off period 
for advertising purposes to cover at least 3 
months instead of the usual 30-day period. 

Filled dairy products: We oppose the sub- 
stitution of other fats and oils for milkfat 
in dairy products. We also oppose the pro- 
duction and offering for sale of any imita- 
tion product made in semblance of, or which 
purports to be a dairy product. 

The consuming public and the dairy in- 
dustry alike must be protected from fraudu- 
lent and deceptive practices which under- 
mine the public health and the welfare of 
the Nation. 

Chain-store discrimination: We urge pro- 
ducers of dairy products to voice their oppo- 
sition to proposed governmental restrictions 
on types of food distribution such as repre- 
sented by the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., which in the past have increased con- 
sumption of food especially butter and other 
dairy products. Anything that is done to 
hinder such types of distribution will only 
result in less dairy products and butter being 
consumed. 

Contagious bovine diseases: We support 
joint Federal-State programs for the con- 
tol and eradication of Bang’s disease and 
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bovine tuberculosis, and we favor adequate 
appropriations to carry out these programs. 
The slaughter program carried out in the 
fight against Bang’s disease has not proven 
entirely adequate. We have found that 
ealfhood vaccination under proper Federal- 
State supervision has reduced the incidence 
of Bang’s disease. 

There is great need for information. Ex- 
tensive research is paramount in controlling 
Bang’s disease and mastitis. We therefore 
favor the allocation of adequate funds un- 
der the Hope-Flannigan Act for research to 
reduce and, if possible, to eliminate these 
bovine diseases. 

Transportation tax: We believe that the 3 
percent special excise tax on transportation 
which bears heavily on perishable food and 
particularly on the movement of milk from 
farm to processor can no longer be justified. 
We urge our member creameries and officers 
to press vigorously fox its early repeal. 

Improvement of quality: The butter in- 
dustry is faced with a serious decline in the 
demand for butter, due in part to loss of our 
markets during the war when the production 
of butter was deliberately discouraged by the 
Government, and partly by the inroads of 
imitation dairy products. We endorse all 
voluntary programs to improve the quality 
of butter, and urge our dairy farmer mem- 
bers to aid in this project by the continued 
improvement of quality and production 
techniques. 





Lower Mississippi Valley Flood-Control 
Projects Near Completion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 13, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Spea'er, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I include an article entitled “Lower 
Mississippi Valley Flood-Control Proj- 
ects Near Completion,” by Brig. Gen. 
P. A. Feringa, of the Corps of Engineers, 
president of the Mississippi River Valley 
Commission, delivered before the Water- 
ways Division, ASCE annual meeting, in 
January 1950, at New York. I think the 
subject matter included in this article is 
of general interest to all believers of flood 
control in the United States. It reads 
as follows: 


Lower MiIssisstpPr VALLEY F1oop-ContTrRo. 
PROJECTS NEAR COMPLETION—WORK OF MIS- 
SISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION SUMMARIZED 


(By P. A. Feringa, M. ASCE, brigadier general, 
U. 8. Corps of Engineers; President, Missis- 
sippi River Commission, Vicksburg, Miss.) 


Functions of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, as created by the act of Congress 
of June 28, 1879, were to consider and mature 
a plan to correct, permanently locate, and 
deepen the channel and protect the banks 
of the Mississippi River, improve it for navi- 
gation, prevent destructive floods, promote 
and facilitate commerce, trade, and the 
postal service. 

The act provided that the Commission 
should consist of seven members: Three from 
the Corps of Engineers, of whom one would 
serve as President; one from the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; and three from civil life, 
two of whom must be civil engineers. All 
members are appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
present membership consists of Col. Ernest 
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Graves; Col. Clark Kittrell; Rear Adm. Leo 
©. Colbert, Coast and Geodetic Survey; Ed- 
ward Flad and DeWitt L. Pyburn, civil engi- 
neers; Albert L. Culbertson, and the writer. 
With the exception of Mr. Culbertson, who is 
not an engineer, all are members of ASCE. 


WORK DEALS WITH LOWER MISSISSIPPI 


Major problems to be solved were those of 
the river below Cairo, and while the surveys 
required by the act were duly completed from 
Lake Itasca to the Gulf, the plans and opera- 
tions of the Commission, with comparatively 
minor exceptions, have dealt with the lower 
Mississippi and its alluvial valley. The actual 
construction work is handled in the same 
way as in an ordinary Corps of Engineers 
division. There are three districts set up 
within the boundaries of the Commission— 
Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Orleans. 

The alluvial valley extends from Cape 
Girardeau, just above the mouth of the 
Ohio, to the Gulf of Mexico. It averages 
approximately 40 miles in width and con- 
tains approximately 20,000,000 acres, much 
of which represents some of the most fer- 
tile land in the Nation. The distance by 
river from Cairo, at the confluence of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, to the Gulf, is 
roughly 1,000 miles. 


FIVE TYPES OF FLOOD-CONTROL WORK 


The flood-control problem which confronts 
the Commission is to take care of a design 
flood estimated at 2,450,000 cubic feet per 
second between the mouth of the Ohio and 
the mouth of the Arkansas and at 3,000,000 
cubic feet per second below that point. The 
design flood was deduced by determining the 
most severe combination of synchronous 
floods of the tributaries of the Mississippi 
that could be expected under logically as- 
sumable hydrologic conditions. The drain- 
age area involved includes 41 percent of the 
United States, or 1,240,000 square miles. The 
problem of flood control is met by five types 
of work. 

1. Overbank floodways to carry flows in ex- 
cess of the safe capacity of the leveed river 
channel. The New Madrid floodway, in Mis- 
souri, is complete and was used in 1937. The 
other floodways are in the State of Louisiana. 
The design flood, at the latitude of An- 
gola, is 3,000,000 cubic feet per second. De- 
sign floods at various sections of the river are 
shown in figure 1. The safe capacity of 
the Mississippi River at New Orleans is 
1,250,000 cubic feet per second. The Bonnet 
Carre floodway above New Orleans has been 
designed to take care of 250,000 cubic feet 
per second, discharging directly into Lake 
Pontchartrain. Thus the Mississippi River, 
plus the Bonnet Carre floodway, will take care 
of one-half of the design flood. The remain- 
der must find its way to the Gulf of Mexico 
by means of the Atchafalaya Basin, includ- 
ing the West Atchafalaya floodway (250,000 
cubic feet per second), the Atchafalaya River 
(650,000 cubic feet per second), and the Mor- 
ganza floodway (600,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond). 

Bonnet Carre floodway is complete and has 
been used successfully on two occasions, in 
1937 and in 1945. The West Atchafalaya 
floodway is complete and can be used if 
needed. The capacity of the Atchafalaya 
River is sufficient to take care of its share, 
and the Morganza floodway is under con- 
struction. It is expected that the entire 
Atchafalaya floodway—including the Mor- 
ganza structure, the greater levees confining 
the flood flows, and the work below Morgan 
City—will be completed early in the calendar 
year 1953. 

2. Levees, which have been and are being 
built to a height and cross section which 
will enable the Mississippi River to carry 
the design flood. There are 1,581 miles of 
Mississippi River levees. The levees will be 
73 percent complete by June 1950. 
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3. Bank revetment, installed to hold the 
river in place and to prevent it from wander- 
ing as it has done in the past. Continued 

1eander would destroy levees, with resultant 
need for setbacks, and would regain some of 
the length taken away when the cut-offs 
were made. A total of 425 miles of revetment 
will be needed, of which 199 miles will be 
in place by the end of the 1950 fiscal year. 

4. Reservoirs, which are constructed be- 
yond the limits of the alluvial valley on 
tributary river systems, such as the Ohio, 
the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
White, the Arkansas, the Ouachita, the Red, 
and within the alluvial valley itself, on the 
St. Francis and the Yazoo. The design flood 
at Cairo was adjusted to reflect the effects 
of reservoirs above that point. 

5. Cut-offs, designed to shorten the course 
of the river and increase its slope and dis- 
charg? capacity, are complete. 





Black-Eyed Peas or Black-Eyed Beans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing information in regard to black- 
eyed peas: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, November 23, 1949. 
Hon. LinpLeEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter 
of November 16, 1949, in which you quote 
from a letter addressed to you alleging bill- 
ing of black-eyed peas shipped from Cali- 
fornia as black-eyed beans, which billing is 
claimed to result in lower rates to the ad- 
vantage of California growers over Texas 
shippers of black-eyed peas, describing them 

s such and peying a higher rate. 

Your informant does not state the points 
of shipments of black-eyed peas from Texas 
or the destination points of the California 
si.ipments competitive to the Texas ship- 
ments. I find that the applicable tariff rates 
on dried beans from California to Kansas 
City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, I11., 
as representative points, are the same as 
the rates on dried peas. Likewise the rates 
on dried beans from Marlin, Tex., to those 
three destination points are the same as 
the rates on dried peas. Therefore, it is 
suggested that you secure further informa- 
tion from your constituent with respect to 
the specific origin and destination points of 
both Texas shipments and California ship- 
ments of black-eyed peas. I shall then be 
able to determine whether there is any dif- 
ference in the rates applicable to trans- 
portation of the shipments with which he 
is concerned. 

For such bearing as it may have on the 
question, it may be added that I have re- 
ceived advice from a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture to the effect that 
so-called black-eyed peas are classified by 
the Department of Agriculture as beans. 
Upon receipt of the information requested 
above I shall make further inquiry into the 
matter in accordance with ycur request. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuanies D. MAPArriE, 
Chairman, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
° Washingion, December 16, 1949, 
Hon. LinpLey BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEar CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter 
of December 12, 1949, with which you en- 
closed a letter addressed to you by George 
S. Buchanan, Marlin, Tex. 

Mr. Buchanan discusses the description 
and labeling of black-eyed peas as black- 
eyed beans sometime in the past and sug- 
gests that the action may have been em- 
ployed either to secure a lower freight rate 
or to have obtained more favorable con- 
sideration as to rationing or ceiling prices 
established under orders of the Office of 
Price Administration. In response to your 
inquiry as to whether there was an advan- 
tage enjoyed in the OPA days on freight 
rates, it may be said that since June 30, 
1941, there has been no difference in the 
rail carrier rates on peas and beans des- 
tined to Middle West points and originating 
either in California or Texas. 

In accordance with your request, Mr. 
Buchanan's letter is returned to you. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLEs D. MAHAFFIE, 
Chairman, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 5, 1950. 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am returning the 
copy of letter addressed to you by former 
Chairman Mahaffic, dated December 16, 1949, 
on which you have noted a request as of 
December 30, 1929, for information as to any 
differences on freight rates applicable to ship- 
ments of black-eyed peas and black-eyed 
beans before June 30, 1941. 

I have had a further check made of tariffs 
in effect from 1930 to the present time. That 
check reveals that during the entire period 
there was no difference in the rates applica- 
ble to shipments of dried black-eyed peas and 
dried beans destined to Middle West points 
and originating either in California or Texas. 

Although your previous inquiries appar- 
ently have dealt with domestic shipments, as 
a matter of possible interest I may add that 
prior to October 26, 1943, in the case of export 
traffic on shipments originating in California 
points the rate on dried peas was 10 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than the rate on dried 
beans shipped by rail to Texas ports for ex- 
port. During that period there was no dif- 
ference between the rates on dried peas and 
dried beans from Texas origin points to Texas 
ports. By tariff effective October 26, 1943, 
the rates on dried peas and dried beans from 
California points to Texas ports for export 
were equalized and have continued to be the 
same. 

Cordially yours, 
J. M. JoHNson, Chairman, 


Hon 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Foop AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 23, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BECKWoRTH: We have your letter 
of November 16 quoting from a communica- 
tion sent you by a constituent dealing with 
black-eyed peas. 

Under the provisions of the Federal Food, 
TDrug, and Cosmetic Act, a standard of iden- 
tity for the canned product has been pro- 
mulgated and this requires that the article 
be labeled as “black-eyed peas” or ‘“‘black- 
eye peas.” While we are aware that there 
are some sections of the country which have 
referred to the raw product as a bean, the 
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information available to us is that consumers 
generally think of the product as a type of 
pea, and the product was standardized under 
its common or usual name. 

We are not familiar with any differences 
in freight rates depending upon their classi. 
fication for shipping purposes as peas or 
beans. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. D. Ettrorrt, 
Associate Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1949, 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BEcKwortH: This is in reply to 
your letter of November 16, 1949, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Army, which has been 
transmitted to this Department for a reply. 
You quote from a letter from one of your 
constitueiats relative to the practice of ship- 
ping black eyes from California classified as 
beans, whereas the black eyes produced in 
Texas are called peas. 

Black eyes are classified as beans under 
the official United States standards for beans 
and have been so considered by-this agency 
since the promulgation of the bean stand- 
ards. They are, therefore, not mislabeled 
when shipped from California and marketed 
as black-eyed beans. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. K. Woottey, 
Acting Administrator, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKworRTH: This letter makes 
reference to your communication of recent 
date in which you ask whether the Depart- 
ment of the Army advertises for black-eyed 
peas or black-eyed beans when procurement 
is initiated for Army consumption. 

I have been able to determine that when 
the advertisement for bids is extended, the 
nomenclature used is as follows: Beans, dry, 
type E. In accordance with Federal speci- 
fications, type E is listed as black-eyed 
beans. When shipment is effected, the above 
nomenclature is used. 

I am glad to be able to secure this infor- 
mation for you. If I can be of further serv- 
ice please do not hesitate to call upon me 
at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. G. BLAKENEY, 
Colonel, General Staff Corps. 





Navy DEPARTMENT, 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 

Washington, D. C., January 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: I wish to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your memorandum 
dated December 15, 1949, relative to the fect 
that black-eyed peas are also called black- 
eyed beans. 

The current Federal specification shows 
them as black-eyed beans. However, this 
specification is under revision, and the neW 
issue will show them as “Class 4, black-eyed 
peas (black-eyed beans).” The Navy cook- 
book has recipes for black-eyed peas. 

These peas have been used in Navy gen- 
eral messes for many years, and personnel 
are familiar with the fact that they are some- 
times called black-eyed beans. It is consid- 


ered highly unlikely that bids submitted for 








plack-eyed peas would have been rejected 
because of the reference to peas. 

Your interest in the Navy subsistence pro- 
gram is greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 

C. W. Fox, 
Rear Admiral (SC) United States 
Navy, Chief of Bureau, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 

Dear Mr. BecKWorRTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of December 19 regarding the 
classification of black eyes. 

Dry black-eyes are classified as beans un- 
der the United States bean standards. Many 
of the black eyes produced in Texas are mar- 
keted in the fresh state rather than in the 
dry or ripe state. Fresh or green black-eyes 
are generally considered as peas in the trade 
and do not come under the bean standards, 
since they only apply to dry beans. Their 
handling is comparable to that of other fresh 
vegetables, whereas the handling of black 
eyes in the dry state is comparable to that of 
other dry edible legumes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ratpu S. Trice, 
Administrator. 





Taxes and Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
many innovations are being proposed in 
the sound Government policies that have 
been followed by the Congress in safe- 
guarding the liberty and advancing the 
welfare of the individual citizen since 
the Nation was established. Under our 
Government and its legislative policies 
great advancement has been made in 
almost every line of human endeavor, 
notably in the science of medicine. To- 
day we find that medical science has 
conquered the dread enemy of child- 
hood, diphtheria. Our doctors have 
made our shores impregnable to the in- 
vasion of yellow fever and have searched 
out and destroyed the yellow fever germ- 
carrying mosquitoes. Our medical men 


are fast conquering dreaded tuberculosis; 
they have overcome in a large measure 
the ravages of the incurable scourge, 
leprosy. The magnitude of the victories 
of medical science is beyond the compre- 


hension of the average layman. When 
we consider the advances that have been 
made in medicine as applied by our 
physicians few can fail to be impressed 
with the able and conclusive presenta- 
tion on the subject made by that veteran 
Statesman and great American leader, 
Hon. James F. Byrnes, in a recent article 
appearing in the March 4 issue of Col- 
lier’s magazine from which I quote: 

To pay his Federal taxes, the average work- 
er today puts in about 47 days a year— 
close to 1 day a week. But new programs 
are proposed, such as thé construction of 
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plants to produce materials determined by 
some Official to be in short supply, when 
such official decides private enterprise will 
not furnish adequate production; socialized 
medicine, which is certainly ultimately to 
cost billions; Federal aid to education; the 
bold plan to help the backward people 
throughout the world; the Columbia River 
Authority, and the Missouri River Authority, 
etc. : 

If all these new programs go into effect 
with the minimum expenditures proposed, 
the average worker will then have to give 
the pay from 67 days of his work to pay 
Federal taxes of all kinds. When he does 
this, he is saying, by implication, to the 
Federal Government: “Here, you take my 
money and buy me something with it. You 
know better than I do what I want.” Such 
dependence will lead to pernicious political 
anemia. 

What is the need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing so much more than is now be- 
ing done? What is the hurry? There is no 
crisis. Let us examine just one field in 
which there is a great push to expand Gov- 
ernment activities, the field of public health. 
Proposals for some kind of socialization in 
this fleld are put forward as a “must”—a 
word that is an insult to the Congress 
though, unfortunately, many of its Mem- 
bers do not seem to realize it. How bad is 
the health situation at present? What are 
the terrible conditions that demand radical 
steps? 

Perhaps we can get the story from news 
releases put out by the Federal Security 
Agency, of which public health is a part. 
Here’s one that tells us, “A greater proportion 
of births in the United States were delivered 
in hospitals or institutions in 1947 than in 
any previous year on record. * * * Since 
1935, the first year that data of this kind 
became available, the percentage of total 
births delivered in hospitals has more than 
doubled—rising to 84.8 percent.” 

And here is another release: “Maternal 
mortality decreased to a new low in the 
United States.” Still another: “The infant 
mortality rate in 1947 was the lowest on 
record.” And again: “Latest available fig- 
ures show that the average length of life 
of the people of the United States is nearly 
2 years above the level reached in the 3 
years just before the war.” And finally: 
“The death rate for the United States in 
1948 was the lowest in the history of the 
country.” 

All of these releases appeared in 1949, giv- 
ing presumably the latest figures and show- 
ing plainly—if I can read figures—that the 
general health conditions in the United 
States are excellent, and improving rapidly, 
I cannot think of one compelling reason 
to change from a health system that is giv- 
ing us progressive and sensationally good re- 
sults to one that is doubtful arn? experi- 
mental. Those who argue that conditions 
Gemand a change in our health system 
should argue also, if they wish to be logical, 
that Notre Dame should change its football 
system. 

Regardless of how much money is appro- 
priated for a Government bureau, you can- 
not get medical treatment for more people 
unless you have more doctors. But you can- 
not secure a doctor by legislation—he must 
be trained. Medical colleges are already 
working on their own to increase their fac- 
ulties and their students. If the politi- 
cians will let the doctors alone, the Gov- 
ernment will be able to continue its boasts 
about improved health conditions. 

Some advocates of socialized medicine, 
who apparently doubt the strength of their 
own proposal, seek support by calling it 
a New Deal proposal. It was not President 
Roosevelt’s proposal. Five days before the 
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election in 1940, when Willkie was a can- 
didate for President, I was in Indianapolis. 
Senator Champ Clark—now Judge Clark— 
telephoned me that some doctors in Chicago 
were charging that Roosevelt had promised 
to support a program of socialized medicine. 
When I asked the President about it, he 
said it was not true and he would correct 
the impression in a radio speech on the fol- 
lowing day at Bethesda, Md. 


F. D. R. STATES HIS POSITION 


In that speech on October 31, 1940, among 
other things, President Roosevelt said: 
“Neither the American people nor their Gov- 
ernment intend to socialize medical practice 
any more than they plan to socialize in- 
dustry. In American life the family doctor, 
the general practitioner, performs a service 
which we rely upon and trust, as a Nation.” 
He made the statement deliberately to re- 
assure the voters who then, as now, feared 
socialized medicine and socialized industry. 

So far as I know, he did not thereafter 
change his views. 

When the present Congress closed its first 
session, there was a flood of appraisals of 
what it had done and left undone. Among 
those stories I saw a disturbing number of 
times the declaration that the Congress had 
failed dismally to carry out the President's 
program, and there followed lambasting and 
belittlements. 

Just what do people who say things like 
that think the Congress is supposed to do? 
What is their idea of our form of govern- 
ment? In their minds, checks and bal- 
ances appear to be harmful. If Congress 
must carry out whatever a President wants, 
why not abolish Congress? What these peo- 
ple seem to want is a powerful Executive, 
and an obedient Congress. Whatever that 
might give us at the start, it would end in 
dictatorship, in tyranny, the condition the 
founding fathers feared most. 

If the Congress should obey, what about 
the courts? Shall we have a system under 
which the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is supreme? Only men who do not 
like our system of government, or silly men 
who do not pause to think, would say that 
a Congress must be obedient to the Presi- 
dent if it is to serve our country. Under 
the Constitution the Congress is supposed 
to be an equal and independent branch of 
Government, not a me-too adjunct of the 
Executive. 





Full Employment—In Exchange for 
What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following enlightening article on the 
subject of full employment by Dr. Walter 
E. Spahr, professor of economics at New 
York University: 

Fut, EMPLOYMENT—IN EXCHANGE FOR WHAT? 
(By Walter E. Spahr, professor of economics, 
New York University) 

Should the full-employment bill become 
law, the people of the United States ap- 
parently will find that something of far 
greater importance has happeued to them 
than they now seem to suspect. 
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Although several competent analyses have 
been made of this bill, their net effect may 
be extremely limited. The sponsors of the 
proposal have the means by which they can 
smother such analyses while, at the same 
time, they can give wide dissemination to 
glittering statements and plausible propa- 
g2nda in favor of the proposed program. A 
far-reaching propaganda machine is in op- 
eration, and it is steadily gaining momentum. 

Furthermore, the proposals in the bill are 
presented in a manner that will tend to 
win approval more or less automatically and 
to disarm those who may not read between 
the lines or grasp any dangerous implica- 
which the plan may contain. The 
principal device empldéyed to accomplish this 
aim is the incorporation in the bill of a 
lengthy declaration of supposedly admirable 
purposes. Such material is in the nature of 
a preamble; and this is not law, despite the 
fact that it follows the enacting clause. 
“Legislating by preamble,” a device that has 
been employed extensively in Washington in 
recent years, cannot be defended in legisla- 
tive law; and it is dangerous because it is 
used to mislead a trusting public. 

It is this preamble type of material that 
enters chiefly into the popular discussion of 
this bill and is utilized, because of its emo- 
tional appeal, in the organized propaganda 
now being brought to bear upon the general 
public and Members of Congress by certain 
administrative, congressional, and various 
other pressure groups. 

But the major defects or virtues of this 
bill are not found in the announced purposes. 
They are in the mechanism designed to pro- 
vide full employment.’ And since this mech- 
anism involves complex questions regarding 
statistical measurements and intricate causal 
relationships in the economic world, many 
economists and others opposed to the sociali- 
zation of our economy fear that the general 
public may not be in a position to weigh the 
factual evidence which reveals the merits or 
dangers in this program. Regarding many, 
if not most, of the basic assumptions made 
in the bill, some of our most experienced 
and reputable economists are entering 
vigorous denials as to their accuracy or 
practicability. 

The bill provides for a national production 
and employment budget, shortened to na- 
tional budget—a budget which far exceeds 
in complexity of concept our large and 
complicated Federal budget. It is to include 
the estimated size of the labor force and 
the estimated aggregate volume of invest- 
ment and expenditures by private enter- 
prises, consumers, and State, local, and Fed- 
eral Governments supposedly required to pro- 
duce the gross national product deemed nec- 
essary, at expected prices, to provide full em- 
ployment opportunities. It is also to contain 
estimates of the contemplated investment 
and expenditures of these groups, apart from 
the national budget program, including such 
foreign investments and expenditures for ex- 
ports and imports as affect the volume of the 
gross national product. 

The President is required to transmit such 
a budget to Congress at the beginning of 
each regular session. The budget is to be 
applicable to the ensuing fiscal year or such 
longer period as he may deem appropriate. 
If the estimated volume of prospective in- 
vestment and expenditure for any fiscal year 
or longer is less than the estimated volume 
required to assure full employment, the na- 
tional budget shall provide for correction of 
the deficiency. The President is to set forth 
ways of encouraging non-Federal investment 
and expenditure to increase employment and, 
to the extent that these are thought likely to 
prove ir.sufficient, he is to provide a program 
of Federal investment and expenditure. His 
recommendations are to favor the utilization 
of private enterprise “except where the per- 
formance of such work by some other method 
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is necessary by special circumstances or is 
authorized by other provisions of law.” 

If, conversely, the estimated aggregate vol- 
ume of investment and expenditure is more 
than is supposed to be required to assure 
full employment, the President is required 
to present a program designed to contract 
this volume. 

He is also authorized to submit supple- 
mental or. revised estimates, or programs, or 
legislative recommendations to Congress 
“from time to time.” He is required to re- 
view all Federal investment and expenditure 
quarterly to ascertain any changes supposed- 
ly needed in the volume of Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure, and the rate of Fed- 
eral investment and expenditure may be 
varied to whatever extent and in whatever 
manner the President may determine to be 
necessary for the purpose of assisting in as- 
suring continuing full employment. 

This National budget is to be prepared in 
the Office of the President in consultation 
with the members of his Cabinet and other 
heads of departments and establishments. 
In addition, there is to be a joint committee 
on the national budget composed of 15 
Members of the Senate and 15 Members 
of the House who are supposed to study the 
budget and to report to Congress by March 1 
of each year. 

The bill provides that nothing in it shall 
be construed as calling for or authorizing the 
operation of plants, factories, or other pro- 
ductive facilities by the Federal Government, 
or the use of compulsory measures in the dis- 
tribution of manpower, or any change in 
existing procedures on appropriations; or the 
carrying out of, or any appropriation for, any 
program set forth in the National budget, 
unless such program shall have been author- 
ized by some law other than this bill. 

The arguments that have been offered in 
behalf of this program are essentially those 
set forth in the bill’s declaration of purposes. 
The significant considerations for the people 
of the United States are those raised by 
analysts who have studied the bill carefully 
and are in a position to appraise its implica- 
tions with accuracy. In general, their queries 
and observations, thus far, follow closely the 
following summarization. 

Serious questions arise concerning the 
concept of the national budget. Its relia- 
bility and value, quite apart from matters of 
purpose and practicability of administration, 
rest upon other concepts such as those of 
gross national product, the aggregate volume 
of investment and expenditure, regular and 
full-time employment, and so on, regarding 
which our statistical data are inadequate and 
of a questionable character. Most of these 
concepts are matters of dispute among econ- 
omists both as to definition and as to the 
possibility of accurate measurement. 

What, for instance, is regular and full-time 
employment—how many days per week must 
one work, how many hours per day, how 
many adult members of the family must 
work, how many holidays may there be, at 
what age may one begin work, and at what 
age may or must one retire? How can the 
notion of continuing full employment be ap- 
plied to seasonal workers, specialized work- 
ers, migratory workers, apprentices, incom- 
petents who are discharged, and those 
changing jobs? Is not the need for full em- 
ployment greatest when the living standard 
of people is lowest, and least when their 
standard is highest? Does not the idea of 
full employment dissociate wages from pro- 
ductivity? Are not prosperity and produc- 
tivity, rather than full employment, the ma- 
jor considerations? 

Some of the cther concepts mentioned, 
guch as that of gross national product, in- 
volve, probably, even more difficult questions, 

This bill directs the President to proceed 
as though our statistical data on the basic 
elements involved were complete and reliable 
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or can be made available when needed, yt 
directs him to make predictions on the basis 
of data known to be incomplete and unrelj. 
able. It proceeds upon an assumption that 
a deficit in what is supposed to be the proper 
amount of spending and investment can pe 
stated with accuracy, and that this deficit 
can be related in a definite manner to the 
unemployment which has prevailed or may 
be predicted. 

Indeed, the bill is essentially a series of as. 
sertions cut loose from realities. It states 
how governmental policies are to promote 
private enterprise, how they are to bring 
about the desired activity on the part of 
business, how they will assure full employ. 
ment, how consumers’ expenditures will be 
increased or decreased as desired, how capi- 
tal outlays of business will be increased or 
decreased as needed, and so on, just as 
though assertions of this type in a law can 
effect the ends desired. 

The bill incorporates what has come to be 
known as a compensatory economy program, 
th2 soundness of which has been challenged 
repeatedly by many of our most res onsible 
economists. Provision is made for Govern- 
ment spending to take care of the deficits in 
the national budget. No consideration is 
given to the effects of taxation or borrowing 
on the private economy. Insofar as the 
theories in this bill go, taxation and bor- 
rowing might be exceedingly heavy and dis- 
turbing. No consideration is given to the 
possible size of the Federal debt nor to other 
unfortunate disturbances which the proposed 
Government policies and actions probably 
would cause. Under this plan we could have 
a series of deficits until the public credit 
collapses. 

The bill, like the general run of comments 
on it by its proponents, seems to reveal no 
clear understanding of the net effects of 
similar Government policies in the past, as, 
for example, during the 1930’s. When a pol- 
icy, much like the one proposed, was tried 
in this country during those years, the econ- 
omy was so disturbed that unemployment 
remained at a high level despite the heavy 
governmental expenditures. The flow of cap- 
ital into new enterprises declined to a mere 
trickle. The velocity of bank deposits, which 
in general refiects people’s optimism or pes- 
simism, declined to the lowest level on record 
up to the time we embarked upon our arma- 
ment program—to a point below that reached 
at the depth of the depression in July 1932. 
Facts of this type are ignored by the propo- 
nents of this bill. Moreover, its sponsors 
offer none that would warrant support for 
the theories on which it rests. They are 
asking the people of the United States to 
accept the bill on faith—on the basis of 
assertions and the declaration of purposes. 

Another important consideration 1s 
whether a government can really do the 
things which this bill takes for granted. 
There are qualified persons who maintain 
that it is more reasonable to assume, in the 
light of the evidence that is available, that 
governments will make serious mistakes and 
cause maladjustments than it is to assume 
that they will always act with wisdom and 
proper foresight. 

The bill takes for granted that even though 
a nation has been plunged into a severe war, 
with all the attendant serious and radical 
adjustments that are involved, the central 
government, if it will only take appropriate 
measures, can effect a smooth transition to 
a peace economy and enable the country to 
escape a severe postwar reaction. Many 
economists doubt that there is any basis in 
economics, or in economic history, for such 
an assumption, They insist that much of 
our thinking in the late 1920's was of this 
type. We thought then, they say, that if we 
could maintain a stable price level and con- 
tinue certain other enlightened policies, 











which our Government was supposed to be 
pursuing, we could escape a secondary and 
severe postwar reaction. We were soon 
taught the foolishness of those notions. To- 
day we are seeing essentially similar assump- 
tions made. The importance o a stable price 
level is being stressed just as in the late 
920's. 

' here is nothing in the proposed plan that 
would indicate how much Government 
spending is necessary to put a certain num- 
ber of people to work. For instance, during 
the days prior to the pump-priming program 
of the 1930’s, when the Federal budget was 
approximately $5,000,000,000, what was the 
relationship of this budget to the number of 
people employed? According to fairly con- 
servative estimates, the best we can expect 
in the way of a normal-time postwar budget 
is one of, say $25,000,000,000. With a budget 
of five times the pre-pump-priming budgets, 
what would be the relationship of this extra 
90 billions of Federal expenditures to the 
number of people that -vould and would not 
be employed? 

The plan fails to recognize what qualified 
economists know to be the difficulties in solv- 
ing the problem of unemploymer.t by Gov- 
ernment action: A government is a cumber- 
some machine and slow in launcLing public 
works. It is difficult to start these in the 
areas of unemployment and, therefore, labor 
often must be moved to distant points and 
perhaps be provided with special housing 
and other facilities. Projects, once started, 
are rarely stopped when the need for such 
employment disappears, partly because of the 
waste involved in the incompleted enter- 
prises. There is the question of how to uti- 
lize the products or services for which there 
may be little or no demand. The supervisory 
bureaucracy is wasteful, expensive, politi- 
cally minded, and tends to perpetuate itself 
and to expand its undertakings. There is a 
tendency to compete unfairly with private 
enterprises and to cause it to shrink or die, 
which, in turn, provides the excuse for still 
further expansion of Government employ- 
ment activities. 

Despite provision for advisory and other 
committees, the proposed national budget 
would be in control of a small group of 
statisticians who would devise programs of 
national expenditures based upon their sta- 
tistical estimates. It is hardly reasonable 
to suppose that the 30 otherwise busy mem- 
bers of the joint committee of Congress 
would go behind the reports of the statis- 
ticlans and obtain a genuine understanding 
of the nature and shortcomings of the raw 
material used in such estimates. What one 
can count on is that this committee and 
other advisory groups, Congress, and the 
President would take what this small group 
of managerial statisticians gave them, and 
that both Congress and the President would 
act upon such estimates. Otherwise, they 
would be defeating the chief purpose of the 
program. The probable consequence would 
be the discovery that, through the passage 
of this bill, we had instituted in large degree 
a federally managed economy with the man- 
agement actually in the hands of a small 
group of statisticians. 

Another serious question involved in the 
Program is whether security in the form of 
assurance of “useful, remunerative, regular, 
and full-time employment” can be given to 
individuals by any government without at 
the same time sacrificing, to an undesirable 
degre €, the freedoms which individuals must 
have if they are to go forward in the best 
possible manner. The bill does not face the 
fact that an individual cannot have freedom 
ae, at the same time, incurring risks. 

' assumes that the people of the United 
States have reached a stage in which they 

Willing to sacrifice their guaranties of 
1 to obtain what is in fact a spurious 
guaranty of employment. It embodies the 
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doctrine that every person is entitled to 
obtain a living from the Government regard- 
less of whether he has the ability or the 
willingness to produce enough to justify 
the pay which it is proposed that he shall 
have. 

Just how does the Federal Government 
propose to see to it that the person who de- 
sires “useful, remunerative, regular, and full- 
time employment” is to get it? Who will 
decide whether the job is “useful” and what 
is “remunerative”? Will rates of pay differ 
or will they be uniform? What is a “reg- 
ular” and a “full-time” job, and how is one 
to get it if there are no openings in the 
fields where one’s qualifications lie? The 
net meaning of all these vague words— 
“useful, remunerative, regular, and full-time 
employment’”—can be nothing but Govern- 
ment regimentation of those people who may 
be so unfortunate as to become the victims 
o* the system ‘vhich the bill, by its nature, 
apparently will institute. 

The fact is that if an attempt is to be made 
by the Government to provide employment 
in accordance with the vaguely worded 
promises in this bill, the Government, of 
necessity, must determine when, where, and 
under what conditions the seekers of em- 
ployment may work. This fact is not altered 
by the statement in the bill tha‘ nothing in 
the plan may be construed as calling for or 
authorizing the use of compulsory measures 
of any type whatever in determining the 
allocation or distribution of manpower. The 
existence of a painful amount of unemploy- 
ment will supply all the compulsion that is 
necessary. This bill opens the way to far- 
reaching Government action to insure such 
employment as it may see fit to provide. The 
Government could, and probably would, en- 
ter many fields of activity that are not proper 
functions of Government—if we are to main- 
tain the system of private enterprise. 

Although the declaration of purposes is 
not law, but rather a psychological trick, 
the statement that one of the purposes of 
the plan is to contribute to the full utiliza- 
tion of our national resources is symptomatic 
of the unhealthy nature of this bill. No well- 
informed person could possibly expect to 
have or to want full utilization of our na- 
tional resources. Such utilization would 
mean the end of all conservation and would 
leave little or nothing for future genera- 
tions. 

Despite the great concern repeatedly ex- 
pressed in the bill over the preservation and 
fostering of free, competitive, private enter- 
prise, the program in its essence is a monu- 
ment to a striking lack of faith in the virtues 
and strength of private enterprise. The 
faith of the sponsors of this bill lies in the 
so-called welfare state, a fact adequately 
demonstrated by the declaration of purposes. 
And the true nature of the welfare state 
is a matter of grave concern to those who 
wish to maintain private enterprise in this 
country. “The slave state,” says the British 
economist, Hayek, “always starts out as a 
welfare state. It promises freedom from 
worry, want—as many freedoms as you wish, 
except freedom from the state itself.” This 
bill provides for much less, not more, freedom 
from the state. Indeed, some careful critics 
regard this program as probably the boldest 
attempt yet made in this country by Govern- 
ment planners to usher in a federally con- 
trolled peacetime economy, 

Continuing full employment cannot be as- 
sured in a free society. If this bill should 
become law, the probable effect would be to 
discourage rather than encourage private 
enterprise and to decrease rather than in- 
crease nongovernment employment. The 
Federal Government will have assumed an 
explicit responsibility for full employment 
and for unemployment in this country. Pre- 
sumably the best administration would be 
the one that would employ the most people. 
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This could easily lead to huge Federal spend- 
ing, huge bureaucracy and patronage, and 
finally, to national bankruptcy. 

Although the bill expresses again and again 
an aim to encourage and to utilize private 
enterprise in carrying out the proposed pro- 
gram, escape clauses are invariably provided 
which would enable the President, with the 
cooperation of a majority in Congress, to do 
practically anything he pleases. In addition, 
there are various broad and vague provisions 
under which those responsible for the pro- 
posed policies could attempt almost anything 
in the way of instituting a federally man- 
aged economy. 

The alternative to this bill does not in- 
volve doing nothing to combat unemploy- 
ment—a matter of great concern to all en- 
lightened people. There is, as qualified econ- 
omists well know, an alternative that can be 
helpful and at the same time actually pre- 
serve and strengthen private enterprise and 
foster a healthy economy. 

In brief, if our Government officials really 
desire to preserve and to encourage private 
enterprise and private capitalism, they 
should give more attention to what makes it 
function best and what causes the malad- 
justments that result in unemployment. 
Then they should endeavor to create the at- 
mosphere favorable to the best functioning 
of the system. 

Specifically, they should foster free and 
fair competition. They should not compete 
unfairly with private enterprise. They 
should provide the Nation with currency and 
fiscal systems in which the people have con- 
fidence and which facilitate rather than dis- 
turb the operation of the system of private 
enterprise. They should protect the weak 
from the strong and give careful considera- 
tion to ways to aid the needy aged and help- 
less without undermining their self-reliance 
and self-respect. They should see to it that 
those who handle other peOple’s money ad- 
here to the highest standards of ethics. 
They should encourage science, invention, 
and learning, and seek to broaden rather 
than to narrow the scope of individual free- 
dom. They should regulate in the interests 
of peaceful settlement of disputes rather 
than to endeavor to produce and to direct. 
They should narrow rather than enlarge 
Government activities. They should en- 
courage hard work, prudence, saving, and 
self-reliance. They should cease to cultivate 
the enervating notions that Self-reliance is 
no longer a virtue, that the Government owes 
all citizens a job and a living, that there are 
distinct limits to the penalties that may at- 
tach to lack of prudence, and that there can 
be too much saving and that “oversaving” is 
a bad thing. 

They should do other things of a similar 
nature. Some public works, if they are 
needed and if they can be properly conceived 
and executed in times of unsual unemploy- 
ment, might accomplish some small bene- 
fits; but there is no basis for supposing that 
the benefits can ever be comparable to those 
assumed in this bill. Such works, when de- 
signed primarily to provide employment, be- 
sides being too expensive, rarely produce any- 
thing that leads to continuing employment. 
At their best, their accomplishments com- 
pare poorly with those resulting from a small 
fillip in the private enterprise system. 

It is in these directions, rather than in 
more national planning of the type proposed 
in this bill, that our non-Socialist economists 
of repute believe the road to higher standards 
of living, greater individual freedom, and 
greater national well-being is to be found. 

A basic question presented to the people of 
the United States by the full-employment 
bill is whether their thinking and activities 
are to continue in the direction of preserving 
and enlarging the freedom of the individual 
or whether they are to follow those of Social- 
ist-Communist-authoritarian Europe. 
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America’s Tradition of Asylum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement I made before the HIAS in 
New York on Marth 5, 1950: 


AMERICA’S TRADITION OF ASYLUM 


In the face of all we know—in the face of 
history—how can anyone sit back, smug and 
complacent, and deny that one of the greatest 
sources of American strength is in its tradi- 
tion of asylum? But I think it is one of 
the bitterest commentaries of our time that 
men of good will are forced again and again 
to take the position of defending the immi- 
grant, that men of good will again and again 
are forced to repeat the facts, to deny the 
slanders and review the history of immigra- 
tion in our country. As far back as 1813, the 
same hue and cry was set forth against the 
immigrants. Almost 150 years ago men were 
making political capital of talking about 
closed frontiers, limitation of opportunity, 
and displacement of the American worker, 
These were men of little faith, restricted in 
imagination with tight, little minds who 
understood neither the era in which they 
lived nor the era to come. This is as true 
today. 

The United States Congress had made pro- 
vision when the struggle began in 1924 to 
restrict immigration, for the admission of 
153,000 yearly. That law stands today. For 
almost a decade under that law just prior to 
and during the chaotic war years only a frac- 
tion of that number came in. Even under 
the now accepted restrictive Immigration Act 
of 1924, thousands upon thousands—almost 
one million and a half—seeking asylum could 
have entered without a dissenting murmur 
had the law provided that each year’s un- 
used quota ~vould not lapse. Had these thou- 
sands been able to come in under the law, 
nobody would have talked of the displace- 
ment of American workers. Nobody would 
have talked about housing, etc., etc. It would 
have been taken for granted. Mind you, I 
make no brief for this act, which is based on 
eligibility of admission rising out of national 
origin. If 153,000 people are to be admitted 
yearly, what difference does it make if they 
are Poles, or French, or British, or Germans? 
This business of racial emphasis is an evil 
one. It translates prejudices into law and 
gives official sanction to the baseless concept 
of racial superiors. I cannot help but face 
this issue honestly, but I must likewise admit 
that the temper of the times is such that any 
attempt at repeal of such concept would meet 
with defeat—a defeat so complete that it 
must surely injure such attempts when made 
at a more propitious time. But I pledge my- 
self to work unceasably to eradicate racial- 
ism from our lives. I shall not rest secure 
until any immigration law, based upon so- 
called racial superiority, is wiped clean off our 
statute books. 

To go back to the law as it exists today 
with the possible admission of 153,000 yearly 
and with the lapse of over a million and a 
half quota numbers in the last decade— 
think what sound and what fury accom- 
panied the discussion of a displaced-persons 
program in the United States. The dis- 
placed-persons program, of course, is a prob- 
lem apart from our general immigration 
problems, but it is intimately related be- 
cause of the prejudices and distortions which 
accompanied the enactment of a law in 
1948—a law which reiterated the intolerance 





that made its first appearance in the law 
with the Immigration Act of 1924. 

I think it is a fair question to ask what 
would the United States have been without 
the enrichment and vitality brought to it by 
the immigrant. We have a vigorous and dy- 
namic society because we have utilized and 
amalgamated numerous cultures, numerous 
skills, numerous philosophies, and the prod- 
uct of that amalgamation, of that fusing 
together, is unmistakably and characteristi- 
cally now a merit. Just as families inbred 
through years of highly selective marriage 
finally disintegrate, like the royal families of 
Spain and the Hapsburg Empires, so a nation 
stops growing when refinement of blood is its 
only goal. This is historically true and has 
been demonstrated again and again through 
the course of mankind. For example, it has 
been clearly shown that the years of greatest 
prosperity coincided with the years of the 
greatest immigration waves. It has been 
demonstrated that the States with the largest 
immigration population are most prosperous, 
spending more per capita for education, for 
road construction, for health, and for other 
general-welfare projects than those States 
barren of immigration blood. James G. Mc- 
Donald, former High Commissioner of Refu- 
gees under the League of Nations, described 
the exiles from Germany, whom we admitted 
as being among the political and intellec- 
tual leaders under the German Republic— 
Democrats, moderate Socialists, pacifists, lib- 
eral professors, journalists, Catholic priests, 
and Protestant pastors. So selective was 
the emigration that Hitler’s Germany, Mus- 
solini’s Italy, and Franco’s Spain became 
practically intellectual deserts. As a further 
indication of the outstanding quality of the 
group that sought asylum amongst us in the 
10 years 1932 to 1942 alone, it should be noted 
that 12 were Nobel Prize winners and that at 
least 103 of them have attained the distinc- 
tion of being listed in Who’s Who in America 
and 220 in American Men of Science, despite 
the short time they have been here. The 
number so listed is twice as large as would 
be expected if the same ratio to general popu- 
lation characteristic of Americans were to be 
applied to them. 

Literally hundreds of refugee scientists 
made substantial contributions to the success 
of the Allied arms. Prof. Karl Sollner, a 
refugee scientist at the University of Minne- 
sota, was a coinventor of a portable device to 
enable shipwrecked sailors and airmen to con- 
vert sea water into drinking water. A Polish 
engineer, T. Janiszewski, invented a new type 
of portable demountable V-type deck bridge 
which became standard United States Army 
equipment. An Austrian, Alfred Schwarz, 
research director for an optical company, de- 
signed a synchronized shutter used by Air 
Force and Signal Corps photographers, 
Czech specialists in the glass industry 
brought in a number of secret processes that 
were utilized in plane manufacture and in 
plastics. Iron and steel men from the Skoda 
Works contributed special knowledge and 
skill to the manufacture of munitions. 
These are just typical examples.of the exten- 
sive contribution made by refugees to the 
war effort. 

Most dramatic of the new discoveries was 
the development of the atomic bomb, which 
turned into a race between German and 
Allied scientists. Ironically enough, Ger- 
many started the experiments, but we 
finished them. In this we were aided by 
refugee scientists, a number of whom had 
been expelled by the Nazis because they were 
Jews. Among them were Albert Einstein, 
who provided the mathematical equation 
which showed just what the relation of 
matter to energy is and how one can be 
converted into the other, and whose letter 
to President Roosevelt resulted in the ap- 
pointment of the Advisory Committee on 
Uranium. Dr. Lise Meitner, who discovered 
with Pref. Otto Hahn the important clue 
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to the release of atom energy, fled to Dep. 
mark where she communicated her results 
to Dr. O. Frisch, a physicist likewise driven 
from Germany, and worked with Dr. Neils 
Bohr, a Nobel prize winner, until the German 
occupation in April 1940, when she escaped 
to Sweden and continued her research work, 
the results of which were sent to the Uniteq 
States; Dr. Bohr, formulator of the theory 
on which the atomic bomb is based, who was 
whisked from the grasp of the Nazis in his 
occupied homeland, went to England ang 
also came to the United States where he 
assisted in developing the atomic bomb; 
Prof. Rudulf Peierls and Dr. Franz Eugen 
Simon, two German physicists who fied to 
England where they participated in the Brit. 
ish part of the program; Dr. Enrico Fermi, 
Italy’s foremost physicist and a Nobel prize 
winner, a refugee to the United States, who 
discovered how easily a slow neutron can slip 
into an atom to burst its nucleus and release 
terrific energy and who also did much to 
show how the chain reaction could be con- 
trolled; and numerous refugees of other 
nationalities who assisted in bringing the 
A-bomb to perfection. As the New York 
Times of August 8, 1945, remarked edi- 
torially: “Though the credit for having fore- 
stalled Germany must go to the air forces 
that bombed German research laboratories 
where secret weapons were developed, we 
have some reason to thank Hitler and Musso- 
lini for handicapping themselves. The 
Fuehrer’s irrational glorification of Nordics 
and Il Duce’s acceptance of the Nuremberg 
policy had the result of presenting us with 
some of the best physicists of Germany and 
Italy and of occupied countries. There must 
be scores of others who were not mentioned 
in the official announcements—engineers, 
technicians, chemists, physicists of distinc- 
tion, all gifts of Hitler and Mussolini.” 

Many alien baiters and xenophobes, in 
the most arrogant fashion, proclaim their 
superiority. They alone, for example, are 
responsible for winning the war, so they say. 
They have a monopoly on patriotism. They 
forget the contributions of immigrants and 
sons of immigrants in World Wars I and II. 
They forget such heroes as Abe Krotoshinsky, 
of the famous Lost Battalion; General Rose, 
son of a rabbi; Don Gentile, famous flying 
ace, son of Italian immigrants; Meyer Levin, 
of Polish descent; and Colin Kelly, of Irish 
descent. Of the six servicemen who partici- 
pated in the historic flag raising at Iwo Jima, 
three of the men were aliens, one a Swede, 
one a French Canadian, and one a Carpatho- 
Russian, born in Czechoslovakia. The fourth 
was a full-blooded Pima Indian. In 1854, 
Lincoln rejected the proposed endorsement 
of the Whigs and Know Nothings, who were 
the alien baiters of his day. At the time he 
said: “Who are native Americans? Do they 
not wear the breech-clout and carry the 
tomahawk? We pushed them (Indians) 
from their homes and now turn upon others 
not fortunate enough to come over as early 
as we or our forefathers. Gentlemen, your 
party is wrong in principle.” Then he told 
this story. 

“I had an Irishman named Patrick culti- 
vating my garden. One morning I went 
over to see him and asked how he was get- 
ting along. ‘Mr. Lincoln, what do you think 
of these Know Nothings?’ he asked. I &x- 
plained what they were trying to do and 
asked Pat why he had not been born 0 
America, ‘Faith,’ he replied, ‘I wanted 
but my mother wouldn’t let me.’” 

Let me again, in the interest of clarifica- 
tion, make this clear. I do not hold the 
premise that immigrants are better thal 
other people. Neither are they worse. They 
are, in short, human beings with all the 
failings and with all the virtues that go 
make up people. But I do make the prem- 
ise tat the intermingling of cultures and 
that the applications of alien skills in 4 
country enrich it, serving both the nation 
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and the immigrant. I do hold the premise 
that a country which bars immigrants, which 
holds fears of aliens, which embraces chau- 
yinism, will bring on self-destruction. I 
don’t mean that the country will die out. 
I mean self-destruction in terms of growth 
and progress in its economy, in its arts and 
sciences; in short, a country which bars its 
immigrants has dried up the bed of its life- 
giving waters. 

Let us look for a moment at our displaced- 
persons program which goes so far to demon- 
strate these truths. True, the present law 
contains restrictions and limitations which 
have proved detrimental to the entire pro- 
cram, The displaced-persons programs of 
the other countries, with the exception of 
Israel, have been on the basis of mass “labor 
recruitment,” with selection by the govern- 
ments of these countries. These countries 
have the widest latitude under their respec- 
tive laws and regulations providing for the 
selection of immigration of displaced per- 
sons. Only in the United States has the 
program been rigidly circumscribed by a 
law which includes restrictions, limitations, 
preferences, and priorities upon all displaced 
persons who seek entrance into our country. 
It must be remembered that these special 
requirements are placed on top of all other 
requirements which our customary immigra- 
tion law provides. We require individual 
assurances for jobs and housing which will 
not displace citizens; we find a 40-percent 
preference for those of Baltic origin and a 
30-percent preference for agricultural work- 
ers. The 40 percent allotted to nationals of 
the Baltic States and the 30 percent allotted 
to agricultural workers comprise less than 19 
percent of the displaced persons in the camp 
and this 19 percent arbitrarily receives 40 
percent and 30 percent, respectively, of all 
visas issued. The Displaced Persons Com- 
mission is thus placed in an impossible posi- 
tion where it has to withhold the granting 
of visas until nationals of Baltic States and 
agricultural workers are found to meet these 
percentages. And they cannot be found. 

Factually, there are not enough of these 
two groups to meet the 40- and 30-percent 
categories. Those who have job and hous- 
ing assurances who are neither Balts nor 
agricultural workers must, perforce, sit back 
and wait. This has made the administra- 
tion of the present law a most intricate and 
dismaying business. 

In the early days of its operation under 
the 1948 act, the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion tried religiously to adhere to the pre- 
scribed percentages. When it became ob- 
vious that this policy slowed down the prog- 
ress Of a 2-year program of admission, the 
Commission informed the Congress in March 
of 1949 that in order to comply with the 
requests of American sponsors filing assur- 
ances it would temporarily pay less atten- 
uon to the Baltic and agricultural percent- 
ages in order to expedite the flow of dis- 
placed persons under the 1948 act. The fact 
that the House of Representatives had as 
t back as June 2, 1949, passed the Celler 
il eliminating the arbitrary and discrimi- 
‘tory preference percentages constituted an 
couragement for the Commission to con- 
hue this sound policy. A much faster and 
© expeditious flow of displaced persons 
the United States ensued. Many of the 
‘mps in Europe were emptied; many of 

m were closed and other countries such as 
‘acl, Australia, and Canada, encouraged by 

ress Of Our program, have greatly 
Sed the number of displaced persons 
“y have decided to admit, The outlook 
' complete and final dissipation of the dis- 
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Which has been predicted repeatedly, is 
fnting the fulfillment of the intent of 
ne It may well be because of these 
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low figure of 205,000 will not be reached with 
the result that the displaced person problems 
will continue to be with us. 

Even if there were a way found to make 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 work- 
able, there would still remain 180,000 dis- 
placed persons in Europe by the end of the 
year. 

The solution is an obvious and simple one. 
The Celler bill, which, as stated above, passed 
the House and is now awaiting action in our 
Senate, increases the number of eligible dis- 
placed persons to 339,000 and removes the 
unworkable percentage limitations. Out of 
360,000 now remaining, 260,000 have already 
been listed for resettlement in other coun- 
tries. 

Thus the passage of my bill would insure 
a resettlement program fully complete except 
for the hard core of displaced persons which 
contained the disabled and the sick. This 
hard core would then necessarily fall within 
a mercy program which some countries have 
already undertaken. All reasonable people 
agree that .every sound reason exists for 
the enactment of my bill. 

The increases under the present law have 
created no additional housing problem; 
they have constituted only one-three hun- 
dredth of 1 percent of the labor force; 25 
percent have been placed on farms, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; they have created no 
criminal problem, according to the state- 
ment of the Department of Justice; and 
their social integration has been excellent, 
according to the Federal Security Agency 
Administrator. The voluntary relief or- 
ganizations, which have concerned them- 
selves with their resettlement, report that 
there have been no instances where it has 
been found necesary to place any one of 
them on relief rolls, nor has their resettle- 
ment been concentrated in already crowded 
cities. Twenty-five percent as noted have 
gone to rural areas, and that percentage is 
increasing at a rapid rate. They have 
brought with them occupational skills which 
have been in short supply. All the orphans 
under 16 years of age attend school full time. 
None of the children under 16 work. Of the 
immigrants admitted under the act approxi- 
mately 25 percent were under the age of 18, 
and 84 percent of all displaced persons who 
arrived were under 45 years of age. Seventy- 
six percent of the displaced persons were in 
family groups. 

Questionnaires concerning the resettle- 
ment program were sent out by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
to the appropriate executive departments, to 
the 48 governors of the various States, to labor 
organizations, and to social welfare agen- 
cies. More than two-thirds of these various 
groups replied, and in no one reply was there 
expressed any dissatisfaction with the dis- 
Placed persons. Twenty-seven governors 
have already replied to date, and two-thirds 
of them state that they could use more dis- 
placed persons. Replies coming from the 
midwest and southern regions of the country 
have asked for more displaced persons with 
professional skills. The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in its reply states: 

“Of the total number of displaced per- 
sons sponsored through War Relief Serve 
ices—NCWC, 40,592, not one person is either 
receiving relief or is unemployed. Oppor- 
tunities for more displaced persons come into 
this office at the rate of about 700 a week; the 
program’s success may be judged by the con- 
tinuous stream of new assurances for dis- 

laced persons, The displaced persons who 

ave resettled in the United States have sold 
the program to the American people by their 
willingness, honesty, and devotion. The few 
whose resettlement has not immediately 
been successful are forgotten when the pro- 
gram is viewed as a whole.” 

The United Service for New Americans, 
Inc, jeports; 
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“It is our feeling that the program of re- 
settlement of displaced persons in the United 
States has been a real success to date and 
is an augury of the satisfactory integration 
of the entire 205,000 people who are eligible 
to enter the United States under the DP Act 
of 1948.” 

The Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society states: 

“The new arrivals apparently have ad- 
justed themselves because, to our knowl- 
edge, no DP’s have had to turn to welfare 
authorities for financial aid. Socially, they 
have been law abiding—none has thus far 
run afoul of the law; many have become 
leaders of religious congregations; some have 
entered the artistic fields; and still others 
have excelled in scientific studies. The DP, 
generally speaking, is a conscientious, rever- 
ent, and energetic person, who wants to 
make good and is willing to start at the 
bottom. We have seen men of letters accept 
jobs as menials, in a spirit of tolerance and 
profound appreciation for the immigration 
opportunities afforded to them.” 

I cannot leave off sithout stating how 
strongly I feel about the Senate Judiciary 
Committee amendments to the Celler bill. 
These amendments were the brain child 
of Senator McCarran, of Nevada. What he 
has done is to take my bill and under the 
guise of liberalizing it, has perverted it to the 
use of German expellees. It is cleverly 
written to leave the impression that it ac- 
cepts the principles of an increase in the 
admission of displaced persons in this 
country, but nothing is further from the 
truth. 

The Celler bill is designed to deal specifi- 
cally with the problem of the displaced per- 
sons camps—to look toward their quick dis- 
solution, and to relieve the taxpayer of their 
burden of support for these camps. All facts 
point to the conclusion that the passage of 
my bill will achieve that result. The 
changes proposed by the Senate commit- 
tee, despite their appearance to the contrary, 
would do no such thing. They leave un- 
touched the central problem which is the 
elimination of the displaced person: camps. 
The Senate committee bill does that pri- 
marily by including in its definition of the 
displaced person “persons of German ethnic 
origin” * * * “who are expressly ex- 
cluded under the constitution of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization.” That pro- 
vision coupled with its other restrictive pro- 
vision that 30 percent of the authorized 
visas shall be issued to persons who have 
been for at least 2 years at some previous 
time or times engaged principally in agri- 
cultural pursuits practically bars entry to 
those in the DP camps. The Displaced Per- 
sons Commission has testified that the agri- 
cultural restriction in and of itself has made 
the present act unworkable because of the 
difficulty in finding so high a percentage of 
eligible agricultural workers. There will be 
no difficulty in finding agricultural workers 
among the persons of German ethnic orjgin, 
but where does that leave the displaced 
person? 

In addition thereto the proposed changes 
strengthen the provision that 50 percent of 
the German and Austrian quotas shall be 
available exclusively to persons of German 
ethnic origin who were born in Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania, Russia, or Yugoslavia, or 
areas under the control of any such 
eountries. 

Thus we see in effect a bill not for the per- 
sons in the displaced persons’ camp, but for 

rsons of German ethnic origin. In other 
words, the persons in the DP camps will have 
to compete with a heavy and overwhelming 
advantage in the law on the side of Germans 
for admission to the United States. This 
spells out a studied attempt to close our 
doors to the persons in the DP camps. It 
means that the American taxpayer will have 
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to continue maintaining these camps for an 
indefinite period; it means that the DP prob- 
lem will remain with us to be rehashed and 
rehashed over and over again; and it means 
that the hopes of dissolving the IRO on 
March 31, 1951, to which the United States 
is so heavy a contributor, will be dashed. 

In addition to the expenses borne by the 
United States in maintaining these camps 
and in contributions to the IRO, the United 
States will be called upon to pay for all 
transportation costs of those persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin since these persons do 
not come within the jurisdiction of the IRO. 
The constitution of the IRO forbids the 
organization from paying transportation 
costs for persons so’ excluded. Let me point 
out that the IRO bears the costs of trans- 
portation of displaced persons within their 
own definition. It will be noted, of course, 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
changed the definition of a displaced person 
which heretofore has been the definition used 
by the international organization. Ac- 
ceptance of these provisions will mean a 
denial of our international obligations as 
well and a rift in the direction of inter- 
national harmony. 

I note, too, that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee proposes to include the word 
“Marxist” in addition to the word “Com- 
munist” already included in the Celler bill 
in its definition is many things to many men. 
What is a “Marxist” and who is a “Marxist” 
is far from being settled, and to use so vague 
a term legislatively is a grave error. Does 
a “Marxist” mean George Bernard Shaw, 
Clement Attlee, or Tito, or Molotov, or any 
or all of them? 

The Celler bill at best was a compromise 
bill, but it does have the merit of dealing 
directly and centrally with the problem of 
the displaced person. 

Let us all fervently hope that that day 
never dawns when we set aside forever 
America’s great tradition of asylum. 
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HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate: 

IMPROVING OuR ELECTIONS 


Cartoonists have long depicted our ancient 
electoral college system as hoary and out- 
moded. By and large, they have correctly 
popularized the notion that reforms in our 
Presidential elections were badly needed. 
The Senate last week responded to the popu- 
lar appeal by voting the necessary two-thirds 
majority for the amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Henry Casot Lopce, of Massachusetts. 

The plan provides that the electors shall 
be able to reflect popular preference for a 
candidate by casting their ballots for a 
minority candidate. In other words, instead 
of the winner-take-all theory that has led 
to lop-sided electoral counts in the past, the 
outcome will allow candidates in a Presiden- 
tial election to retain their votes in propor- 
tion to the popular ballots. In 1948, when 
the election was still in doubt, the Dixiecrats 
might have held the balance of power had 
one of the large States gone the other way. 

Such perversions of the popular will would 
be obviated in the future, under the Lodge 
amendment. The act must still be voted and 
approved by two-thirds of the House and 


from there must be approved by 36 of the 
States. There is a good possibility that the 
twelfth amendment will be revised and the 
reform incorporated into our Constitution. 
The plan is not the pure democratic process 
whereby a President would be elected by 
popular vote alone. But it is a good com- 
promise. The amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Lucas, providing that no candidate can 
win without 40 percent of the popular vote, 
adds to the attractiveness of the reform. In 
the absence of such a plurality, the entire 
Congress, not just the House, elects the 
President. The improved electoral revision 
deserves the support of the House and the 
Connecticut Legislature, as well as all others 
interested in fair and equitable elections. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of March 4, 
1950: 

MAo RETURNS TO CHINA 


Mao Tze-tung, chieftain of the Chinese 
Communists, is now back in his native land 
after his extended pilgrimage to Moscow. 
Because of the fact that he went there to 
negotiate a treaty most of the emphasis upon 
his return has been placed, so far, on the 
question: What did he come back with? It 
is equally pertinent to ask: What did he 
come back to? 

It is not so easy to make an appraisal of 
the exact situation, but plainly Mao comes 
back to an inflation of the same sort as that 
which undermined the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China. The promise of $60,000,000 
a year for 5 years that he received from the 
Russians won't help much to halt the already 
downward spiral of Communist currency. 
Apparently the policy of forced loans was not 
enovgh. The tactics used in forced rice col- 
lections and return of these loans to get 
moral credit apparently won’t work when it 
comes to money. 

A factor in the deteriorating economy, of 
course, is Nationalist bombardment and 
blockade. Whatever its cost in other re- 
spects, it ts apparently proving to be more 
effective in the economic field than many 
persons had supposed it could have been. 
Chiang, who was upbraided for the lack of 
will to resist on the part of his armies, is 
showing more than a little ability to resist 
and to do real damage with his navy and his 
air force. At the moment he is forcing the 
Communists to lose ground economically. 

This is a curious and fateful reversal of 
roles. It is easy to see that the effectiveness 
of the Chinese Communist movement de- 
fived to a very considerable extent from the 
fact that its attack over a long period was not 
on the field forces of the Nationalist Army 
but on the basic economy of the Government 
of China itself. The Communists boasted 
that when that viable economy had been 
sufficiently undermined the resistance of the 
Government would fall of its own weight, 
and events justified their boast. The situa- 
tion has now swung around and it is the 
Communists who must try to establish and 
sustain a working economy for China. Their 
present outlook is not bright. 

At the same time the character of Nation- 
alist resistance has improved. Chiang, in 
resuming the presidency, is simply respond- 
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ing to the logic of forces and events. He has 
rehabilitated resistance on both Hainan ang 
Formosa. He has at last put the real ljp. 
erals and reformers into key positions, Ip 
place of some of the liberal followers of |j 
Tsung-jen, who came into office on the theory 
that it was possible to make an honorable 
peace with the Communists and wound y 
in Peiping, he has put authority into the 
hends of such acknowledged leaders as Wang 
Shih-chieh, K. C. Wu, George Yeh, C. kK 
Yen, and O. K. Yu. In the military fielg 
he has the services of skilled and imaginative 
commanders such as Chen Cheng, Hsueh 
Yueh, and Sun Li-jen. 

Méo’s return, in this light, must be vieweq 
as something short of triumphal. He has 
won some of his battles in China. He may 
or may not have won his battle in Moscoy, 
He stilt has an economic and political and 
military war on his hands. 





Sunny and the Devil’s Capsules 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article by Al McCready, from 
the American Weekly for March 5, 1950: 

SUNNY AND THE DEVIL’s CAPSULES 
(By Al McCready) 


A spotlight picked her out, and Sunny 
Burnett danced, and when she was done the 
theater audience whistled ond cheered. It 
happened in big cities and small ones, from 
one coast to the other, and people who saw 
that dazzling sprite in those days. in the late 
twenties and early thirties, still brighten up 
when her name comes to mind. 

Other people, in the dim back rooms of 
drug stores and in hospital wards, remember 
her, too, and when they hear her name they 
grow abruptly silent. They knew her when 
her dancing days were over. 

Sunny was a foundling. She was adopted 
by a foster mother in an Oregon town near 
Portland. She was such a happy little girl 
that soon she was “Sunny” to everyone, and 
she kept the name for good. 

By the time she walked, she seemed to 
want to dance; before she was 4, she was 
learning ballet and tap steps in a dancing 
school; at 6, she was a professional, and on 
the stage. 

Vaudeville houses dotted the country the! 
and when she was still in her early teens, 
Sunny made the 1-night stands and the 
longer ones of the ‘Pantages and Orpheum 
circuits. 

After that, there was a tour of Europe, and 
then, because she was really dedicated to 
ballet, she put aside money-making dancing 
for more study. She practiced several hours 
a day and in that period finished high school. 

When the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
visited Portland, Oreg., she danced with lt 
in the Civic Auditorium; and she kept on 
afterward with the hard grind of practice; 
and in 1938 she starred in a musical produc- 
tion in the Portland Civic Theater. 

“How about a cup of coffee?” a young man 
asked her one night after a performance. 
That was the way she met Ray Ward, the 
young foreman of a cleaning and dyeing 
plant. She had coffee with nim in a nearby 


restaurant, and within the year they were 
married. 

She had everything to live for then, sh? 
said; a husband she loved, security, and her 
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goal ahead, the time when she would be a 
pallerina. 

When she fell ill of appendicitis she wasn’t 
worried. An operation at a Portland hospi- 
tal would set her right, But after the sur- 
gery she found she couldn’t sleep. 

She began at night to take what she 
thought was a harmless pill, and soon she 
was taking two a night, and then three or 

our. 

‘ Before either she or her husband realized 
it she became one of those unfortunates who 
find that sleeping pills are habit forming. 

She tried to keep on dancing, she tried to 
keep regular hours and lead a normal life, 
and the efforts were pitiful. She had to have 
more pills. She couldn’t be without them. 

“T sent her to a rehabilitation hospital 
where they try to cure people of the dope 
habit,” Ray Ward said recently in an inter- 
view with a representative of the American 
Weekly. “It was the beginning of a 10-year 
nightmare.” 

Five days after she came out of the hos- 
pital “cured” her husband found her lying 
in a stupor on the floor of their apartment. 
A partly filled bottle of sleeping pills stood 
on a bathroom table. 

“I sent her back to the hospital,” Ward 
said. “She was ‘cured’ again, and went back 
still again. Each time the same thing hap- 
ened.” 

. Sunny tried to free herself of the habit. 
She suffered, Ward said. But she couldn’t 
force her steps past one door or another 
where, if she turned in, she could get a fresh 
supply. 

Her husband began to make a round of 
doctors and druggists, pleading with them 
not to let her have any more of the barbitu- 
rates. Some agreed willingly. He said he 
was shocked to find others callously indif- 
ferent. 

One druggist, he said, in a 2-week period 
illed 18 prescriptions given to Sunny by 18 
different doctors. 

Some doctors, he said, were not above tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that she seemed 
to be a sleeping-pill addict. One of them, 
not in Portland, sent her pills by mail, c. o. d., 
and the price was high. 

A State law restricted the sale of the pills 
but Sunny—as her dancing days waned and 
her stupors grew deeper and more frequent— 
managed to stay adequately supplied. 

She went to one hospital after another, 
one clinic after another, throughout the 
Pacific Northwest, She was hospitalized 28 
times and Ward paid out $15,000 in fees, 
trying to have her really cured. 

It wasn’t any use. There was no reason any 
more to call her “Sunny.” She was never 
herself. 

One day in 1944, groggy from barbiturates, 
she fell from the balcony of her room in a 
hospital and fractured her skull and spine. 
Surgeons took a plece of her shin bone to 
repair the spinal break, but she never danced 
again. The old hope of fame as a ballerina 
vanished. Sleeping pills took its place. 

Twice, falling asleep in the daytime, she 
set fire to furniture. Once, in the night, 
Ward awoke to find her lying beside him, 
her hair aflame from a cigarette, and her 
pillow burning. 

They talked it over, later. They agreed on 
a divorce. They parted friends and he paid 
her $150 a month. That was in 1947. Later 
he increased the payments and he paid hos- 
pital bills, 

One evening in December 1949, after he 
had remarried, he met her on the street, 
— and haggard, and he asked her how 
she was. 

“O. K.,” she said, and she walked on 
quickly, 

A week later, Portland police headquarters 
reported: 

“Sunny Burnet, 35, was found dead in bed 
in her apartment Wednesday night. The 
Coroner's office attributes death to an over- 
dose of sleeping pills.” 
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or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
addressed the Michigan Hotel Owners 
Association at Kalamazoo, Mich. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
portion of that address: 


Mr. Chairman, I shall discuss some prob- 
lems that I believe are of particular interest 
to you who are in the hotel business. 

You know, it was not so many years ago— 
most of us here can remember it—when the 
things that would be of interest to one 
group in one State were not so important, 
or of such great interest, to the same kind 
of group in another State. Our problems 
once were almost wholly local problems. But 
due to the changing times—to factors our 
people might have controlled, if they had 
wished, and to other factors that were be- 
yond the control of any of us, in a real 
sense—we find that similar groups in every 
State are interested in similar problems. 

One of the big reasons for this similarity 
of problems—among all. business groups— 
has been the steady, undiminished, unparal- 
leled growth of Federal power. 

The situation has changed so rapidly in 
recent years that many persons, formerly 
alert and informed of trends in existence, 
find that they have overlooked important 
and vital factors by not being fully informed 
every day. 

Twenty years ago decisions made in Wash- 
ington were not nearly so important to your 
business. You innkeepers kept a few trav- 
eling Federal agents. I can remember when 
everybody in town would talk about it when 
a Federal man came through. He might 
have been an inspector for the post office, 
a Treasury agent, or a representative of the 
Tariff Commission. The local editor would 
interview every one of these Government 
Officers, if he could get them to say anything, 
and record the interview in his local paper. 

But today, I dare say, the owner of the 
smallest hotel of the smallest town repre- 
sented here keeps not one or two but dozens 
of Federal agents every week. They do not 
represent just this or that agency but hun- 
dreds of Federal agencies. There are a good 
deal more than 2,500 different departments, 
establishments, agencies, bureaus, and sub- 
bureaus, with more than 2,000,000 employees. 
They are busy, attending to the enormous 
duties and responsibilities pitched into the 
lap of the Federal Government by an unwary 
people. 

The problems which face us now are in- 
comparably more complex than they have 
ever been before—at least those with refer- 
ence to our Government. Once, an innkeeper 
was not, in effect, a collector of taxes for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. But that is 
exactly what you are now. If you don’t know 
it, let me prove it to you. 

If your hotel sells liquor or tobacco, you 
collect excise taxes for Uncle Sam. If your 
hotel has a cabaret, or a dine-and-dance 
place of any kind, however small, you have 
to collect taxes for Uncle Sam. If you put 
on any kind of amusements, or allow these 
to be put on in your hotel, you either have 
to collect the amusement tax, or be certain 
that it is collected correctly and sent to 
Uncle Sam. 

In an unofficial capacity, you see to it that 
the Government collects a lot of other taxes. 
You are unofficial greeter for persons who 
have paid an excise tax on the goods that 
have been hauled to them through private 
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transportation facilities, or who have paid 
an excise tax or their air line, bus, or rail- 
way fares. You, yourself, pay an excise tax 
on every light bulb your hotel uses, every 
match you or your employees use, all the 
food-warming or refrigeration equipment you 
have to buy for your kitchen or coffee shop, 
and on a wide variety of other goods and 
services, such as telephones in your rooms 
and the telegrams you send. 

I often have remarked to myself that I 
suspect no other group of businessmen suf- 
fered so directly as did hotel men when war- 
time excises were imposed. But even before 
that, your industry was paying excises on 
a wide variety of commodities. 

I am particularly happy to bring you a 
light ray of hope to lighten some of the busi- 
ness clouds. Congress is going to repeal 
some of these wartime taxes and revise others 
downward. I believe the House of Repre- 
sentatives will act first, probably in Febru- 
ary or March, and that the Senate will drag 
along as usual, but will act on excises before 
the session is over. Senator Scorr Lucas 
(Democrat, Illinois) the majority leader, al- 
ready publicly has promised the Senate that 
it will have a chance to vote on excise tax 
revisions before the session is over. 

You men of the hotel industry, I believe, 
have one of the most graphic stories to tell 
Congressmen and the public of how you have 
been wronged through the workings of the 
wartime excise taxes. 

Take the story of the excise tax on goods 
and services sold in cabarets, or dine-and- 
dance places maintained at many leading 
hotels. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
collected $6,357,000 on this tax in October 
1946. That indicated pretty good business, 
just as the war had been over for a year. 

Then, the injustices of this excise tax be- 
gan to become apparent. 

By October 1947 receipts of the Treasury 
from this source fell more than $1,000,000. 
To be exact, receipts fell to $5,193,000. In 
another year, by October 1948, receipts fell 
off to $4,218,000. By last October 1949 re- 
ceipts from this source were down to $3,- 
565,083 and were still trending downward. 

In other words, over a 3-year period, Treas- 
ury receipts from the excise taxes on caba- 
rets were cut virtually in two. The figures 
show that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, Uncle Sam took in $72,076,800 from this 
source, and in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, he took in only $48,856,000. 

I am proud that I was among the first to 
agitate for removal of this—and other war- 
time excise taxes. I could see that these 
excises would act as a brake on business and 
would penalize the groups affected far out of 
proportion to what they, or any group, de- 
served to be penalized in peacetime. As 
early as 1947, I introduced legislation to re- 
peal the excise tax on cabarets and on a wide 
variety of other goods and services. 

I know that I reveal no secret when I say 
that the Republican Eightieth Congress had 
it on the agenda to repeal these excises, but 
the leadership put it over until January, 
1949, in the thought that it would be easier 
to accomplish thoroughgoing repeal with a 
Republican President in the White House. 
This isn’t the first time the Republican 
leadership has been overly optimistic, but I 
hope it proves to be the last. 

At any rate, when we came back into ses- 
sion a year ago, the Fair Dealers were in the 
saddle. Joe MARTIN, the minority leader, and 
I decided to try for excise tax repeal, even 
though there had been a change in the con- 
gressional personnel. JOE MARTIN prepared a 
discharge petition—and my name was the 
first name under his on it—to force excise 
revision legislation on to the floor for a vote. 
We had 61 signers in just a few hours, but 
the Democrats did not want to help us. They 
played politics with the issue and, in fact, 
got two other men to start two other peti- 
tions. If all the persons who signed all the 
petitions had signed the Martin petition, 
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the House of Representatives would have 
acted on excise tax reforms last year. 

Be all this as it may, on this particular 
issue, I am proud to be able to repeat my 
prediction that the future looks bright to 
you. 

If I may be allowed to become a pessimist 
for a little while, however, I should like to 
draw your attention to some of the darker 
aspects of life. President Truman said in his 
opening message to Congress that the state 
of the Nation is good, that we are in the 
midst of a great prosperity, that all of us 
should be happy. It is true that more money 
is circulating around than ever. But any 
man who is optimistic about our Nation to- 
day, or «bout the future, has to be blind to 
certain facts of life. 

As businessmen, you know that you can- 
not operate your establishments on a de- 
ficit basis for year after year without invit- 
ing serious consequences. You will under- 
stand me when I say, then, that we as a 
people must be apprehensive about our fu- 
ture in this Fair Deal heaven that Truman 
is planning. 

For 20 years, except for 2, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been running a deficit. The 
deficit in this fiscal year ending June 30 
will be more than $5,000,000,000, while the 
deficit for next year, if the President’s new 
budget is followed, will be $5,000,000,000 
more. In other words, while you get ex- 
cise-tax relief this year, the long-range out- 
look is either for election of a Congress that 
will cut Federal expenses to the bone or for 
you to get ready to pay more taxes. There 
is no escaping the consequences of an eco- 
nomic act. We as individuals might dodge 
the consequences here or there by inherit- 
ing money, finding some in a cave, or other- 
wise having a stroke of luck. But as a peo- 
ple, we all must pay for the mistakes we 
all make. 

Inevitably, an unbalanced budget has 
meant higher taxes. It will mean that 
again, and again, and again, unless some- 
where along the line our people can be awak- 
ened to the dangers of our present course. 

President Truman hinted that everybody 
should be happy. But the cold facts of his 
own statisticians disprove this. One- 
fourth of the wage earners now take in less 
than $2,000 a year, due to reasons of health, 
age, or other causes. These are family peo- 
ple. They are suffering more and more be- 
cause of inflationary policies. They are not 
customers of yours because they cannot be. 
You can’t afford to lower your prices be- 
cause of policies of the Federal Government. 
The vicious circle is upon us. Poor people 
can’t buy at high prices. The Government 
encourages high prices by high taxes. Yet, 
the Government pretends to be wanting to 
help the poor. By its methods of helping 
the poor, it not only hurts the poor, but it 
also hurts the more healthy, productive 
citizens. It taxes them to death. 

I should like to be able to tell you that 
prices would come down. But I cannot in 
all honesty say it to anyone, rich, poor, or 
in-between. For years, I have been warn- 
ing the people of my district to prepare for 
higher costs, higher prices, more of the vici- 
ous kind of inflation that men and women 
are bewildered when they face. Now, that 
kind of inflation is on you. It will get worse. 
It is due, of course, to the crazy-quilt finan- 
cial pattern the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
have been following. We have been seeing 
our money spent by the billions in Europe, 
under the guise of stopping communism, 
while watching the Communists gobble up 
huge areas in Asia. Every acre of ground 
lost to freedom is another acre we some day 
may have to regain at the bloodiest kind of 
cost, and I can’t help but believe there has 
been treachery in high places. 


Somehow or other, you and I are going to 
have to get to our friends, neighbors and cus- 
tomers with a message of how we can restore 
some financial soundness to our Government 
operations at home and abroad. As you un- 
doubtedly realize, I am greatly interested in 
seeing the Hoover Commission reforms put 
into effect. But I have to admit that if every 
one of these reforms were passed, as long as 
we have our present bungling administrators 
in the Federal Government, the money would 
be wasted efficiently instead of inefficiently. 
Trying to stop Government waste after the 
Fair Dealers have caused it, by voting huge 
appropriations in Congress, is a lot like try- 
ing to stop the Mississippi River from flood- 
ing by building a dam at New Orleans. 

If we want to stop a flood on the Mississipp1 
River, we have to stop the flow of water way 
up in Minnesota, Illinois, and all around by 
building up heavily forested areas and the 
dams by the hundreds,.such as the Corps of 
Engineers has done through the years. Then, 
and only then, can the flood be minimized. 
Likewise, if we are going to stop huge Fed- 
eral waste, we are going to have to get the 
people back in the cities and towns to quit 
demanding, and to quit voting for, projects 
that will push the total of Federal expenses 
far above the amount we can reasonably coi- 
lect in taxes. 

The job of informing and helping to edu- 
cate the people in simple economics is a good 
job for every intelligent citizen, and most 
particularly for hotel men. I commend it 
to you. 

We have tremendous problems at home and 
in the field of foreign affairs. Our foreign 
policy has been bad, terribly and tragically 
bad, in the past several years. Its fruits are 
becoming apparent to everyone. Five -ears 
agg, Stalin ruled 190,000,000 persons. Today, 
he rules more than 680,000,000—at least one- 
third of all the people on earth. If he ever 
gets them organized and can equip them, the 
disunited other two-thirds of the earth will 
be easy prey to him. We must begin to build 
now ever firmer frontiers against onrush- 
ing communism. We have weited too long 
and it is almost too late. 

If we can get just a few of the people to 
see what we must do to save this country, 
there is still a great chance that we can 
move forward into a better life. Instead 
of more poverty through less production, 
we could have more prosperity through more 
production. Instead of creating new fric- 
tions through more taxes and higher and 
higher Government expenses, we could build 
firmly and efficiently. 

I am not by nature a pessimist. I have 
been an optimist most of my life and hope 
to be again. But, as I say, the only way a 
man can be real optimistic today is by 
blinding his eyes to the cold facts of life. 
There is another fact that gives us hope, 
however; it is the fact of our still-continu- 
ing freedom of speech. As long as we can 
inform the people, they can awaken and we 
can go forward again. As long as we keep 
open and unhampered the communications 
to our friends throughout the world, outside 
the iron curtain, we can count on spiritual, 
moral, and material support. As long as 
man can think freely and talk freely, we 
can have visions of a better tomorrow. 

There are many who charge us Republi- 
cans with looking back. I do not fit inte 
that pattern. I am looking ahead. And if 
our people will but just see a few of the 
economic and political facts of life, we all 
can have a bigger and better and finer Amer- 
ica, in every respect. I know that you join 
with me in the hope and in the prayer that 
that America will come to pass Let us, as 
individuals, do our part to see that it does 
come to pass. 
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Nothing Funny About Taxes 
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HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leuve to extend my remarks in the Coy. 
GRESSIONAL RecorD I include therein 
radio address delivered by me over WJR, 
the Good Will Station of Detroit, Mich, 
on Friday, March 3, 1950, on the subject 
of taxes: 


There is nothing funny about taxes. The 
power to tax is the power to destroy; all 
of us know that. 

As one of your Representatives in Con. 
gress, I have voted consistently against Fed. 
eral tax increases, and against Government 
projects when in my opinion they added 
needlessly to the public debt. Even when 
public money was requested in behalf of my 
own district, I made sure that the expendi- 
ture was imperative and would return bene. 
fits in excess of the amount expended. 

With this policy, I feel free to criticize 
and to offer suggestions concerning the tax 
policies pursued by the Truman administra- 
tion and supported by the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress. 

Indeed, those policies remind me of the 
story published a few days ago in a national 
magazine about the taxpayer who admitted 
to his Congressman that nothing is certain 
except death and taxes, but who neverthe- 
less pointed out that death does not get 
worse every time Congress meets. He might 
have added that any further increase in 
taxes would make departure from this life 
somewhat more attractive. But, as I re- 
marked before, there is nothing really hu- 
morous about taxes. 

Because of extensive publicity by press and 
radio, all of us are aware that President Tru- 
man has asked Congress for about $42,500,- 
000,000 to defray the cost of Federal Govern- 
ment during the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. For the same reason, all of us know 
that the United States Treasury estimates 
Federal tax income—the only income the 
Government has—at about $37,300,000,000 
for the same period. Thus deficit spending 
by the Federal Government next year can- 
not be less than $5,200,000,000. The $5,200,- 
000,000 will be added to the present public 
debt of $258,400,000,000. 

But this is not all. There is a whole lot 
more, which is being deliberately concealed 
from the taxpayers and the public at large. 
This consists of about $9,200,000,000, carried 
in the 1951 budget as contract authoriza- 
tions. By the phrase—contract authoriza- 
tions—is meant that various Government 
agencies, notably the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army Engineer Corps, would be 
authorized to make contracts, calling for 
total outlay of $9,200,000,000, for irrigation 
and electric power projects, flood control, and 
rivers and harbors improvements, in advance 
of appropriation by Congress, 

If these contract authorizations are 4p- 
proved by Congress, then the total of Fed- 
eral Government expenditures for the 195! 
fiscal year will be $51,700,000,000, instead of 
$42,500,000,000. True, the money would not 
be paid out until some later date, wh/n 
Congress would have to appropriate what- 
ever sums had been obligated, but the money 
would be spent next year—spent in exactly 
the same way anyone spends when he signs 
a purchase contract, and installment notes, 
for a new automobile or anything else. 











From what I have said, it becomes appar- 
ent that Fresident Truman wants to spend, 
not $5,200,000,000 more than the Gevern- 
ment will take in next year, but actually 
¢14,400,000,000 more. Thus instead of add- 
ine $5,200,000,000 to the public debt, he 
would add $14,400,000,000. This would make 
the debt $272,800,000,000, or $3,400,000,000 
more than ever before, even at the end of 
the most costly war ever fought in the his- 
tory of the world. 

President Truman has said that the 1951 
pudget was pared to the bone before it was 
sent to Congress. If this be so, then why 
does the budget provide for adding 24,583 
new civilian employees in 37 Government de- 
partments and agencies which are not con- 
nected with national defense? Government 
civilian employment already is close to the 
wartime peak. Administration talk of 
efforts toward Government economy is non- 
sense, and a fraud upon our people. 

The President and his supporters in Con- 
gress know that the Hoover Commission 
called for a drastic reduction in Govern- 
ment personnel. They know that by putting 
into effect even a part of the Hoover recom- 
mendations next year’s Federal deficit could 
be wiped out. And by carrying out most of 
them a tax reduction equal to that made by 
the Republican Eightieth Congress would be 
made possible. But instead, the President 
sends to Congress a budget which would add 
the equivalent of an army corps to the Gov- 
ernment’s civilian payroll. At the same 
time, the President demands higher taxes 
to pay for what he calls unavoidable Govern- 
ment expense. 

Recently the President cast the blame for 
this year’s deficit of more than $5,000,000,000, 
and the prospective deficit of anywhere from 
$5,200,000,000 to $14,400,000,000, on the Re- 
publicans for reducing income taxes by some- 
thing over $4,000,000,000 annually in 1947. 
Incidentally, this reduction took more than 
seven million low-income taxpayers: off the 
tax rolls entirely. 

But the President forgot, or ignored, the 
fact that the 1947 tax reduction was made at 
a time when a 1948 surplus of $8,500,000,000 
had become a certainty. He conveniently 
forgot, too, that in 1947 he advanced his 
own tax reduction program. It would have 
reduced each individual’s tax bill by $40, and 
would have made up the $3,200,000,000 reve- 
nue loss by increasing income taxes on cor- 
porations. This program would not have 
taken low income people off the tax rolls. 
Furthermore, those who saved $40 in direct 
tax would have paid out the same money in 
ligher prices for everything. Higher prices 

‘ause corporations, like individuals, have 
) pass tax costs on to the consumer if they 

e to stay in business. 

The most important thing forgotten, or ig- 
nored, by President Truman was that the 
amount of tax income increased after the in- 
come tax was reduced by the Republicans in 
1947, just as it did after the $6,000,000,000 cut 
in excess-profits taxes on corporations was 
made effective in 1945. Federal tax income 
increased in each instance, of course, because 
t 
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relief stimulated business. Both corpo- 
nhs and individuals had larger incomes 

n which to pay taxes. 

Public opinion now demands elimination, 
or at least drastic reduction, of wartime ex- 
cise taxes on such things as freight charges, 
passenger fares, telegrams and telephone 
messages, and theater tickets—to say nothing 
of cosmetics, women’s handbags, luggage, 
baby powder, and many other things of daily 
necessity. As a result, the administration, 
because of its wild and reckless spending, is 
engaged in a frantic search for other tax in- 
come to make up for the loss it fears with 
respect to this source, 
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Anyone would concede that the elimination 
of hidden taxes on these things would stimu- 
late business sufficiently that Government 
tax income from other sources would more 
than offset the loss. Excise taxes of all kinds 
make up 18 cents of every tax dollar col- 
lected by the Federal Government. 

Excise taxes are not the only hidden taxes 
with which the American people are bur- 
dened. The hidden tax burden has become 
heavier than that of direct income taxes. For 
example, the wife’s new Easter bonnet will 
have 150 taxes on it. You paid 206 hidden 
taxes on your new automobile. The egg you 
ate for breakfast had 100 invisible taxes in its 
cost to you. You paid 11% cents in hidden 
taxes on the package of cigarettes you bought 
today. 

When your wife bought a 2l-cent quart of 
milk yesterday at the grocery store 13 cents 
was for milk, 8 cents for taxes; she paid 25 
cents in taxes on a 75-cent pound of meat. 
When you last bought a ton of coal—if you 
could get it—$5 of the price was for taxes. 
If you bought a Ford automobile this year, 
$700 of the price was for taxes. Everything 
you buy is loaded with hidden taxes. 

In view of this situation, the President once 
more insists—publicly, at least—that excise 
tax cuts must be followed by corporate tax 
increases. But according to some sources 
within the Ways and Means Committee—the 
committee which writes the tax laws—the 
White House last week let it be understood 
that possibly present taxes on corporate en- 
terprise should be reduced slightly instead 
of increased. This because many large indus- 
trial companies have laid aside expansion 
plans, and even have delayed replacements, 
owing to excessive tax costs and lessening 
demand for their products and falling prices 
in the buyers’ market. The result, of course, 
is increasing unemployment. 

All of these things lead to but one conclu- 
sion. Government spending at every level, 
except that of national defense, must be cut 
drastically—and now. The Hoover economy 
measures generally must be carried out—and 
now, not later. The reckless Fair Deal ad- 
ministration must be curbed—their world- 
wide WPA projects for nations which use our 
ECA funds and goods for political purposes 
instead of rehabilitating their economies, 
must end. 

The people must rise against the Fair Deal 
further loading Government pay rolls for po- 
litical purposes. The Communist traitors 
and their Socialist allies in our Government 
must be cleaned out and removed from the 
pay rolls. The Fair Deal must be prevented 
from establishing its welfare state program 
and spending this country into bankruptcy, 
thereby destroying our precious liberties. 

With the help of public opinion, the Con- 
gress of the United States can do these 
things. The Congress ‘now has an oppor- 
tunity to adopt a 1951 budget of only $36,- 
000,000,000; an alternative to the President’s 
budget of more than $42,500,000,000. Sena- 
tor Harry Fioop Byrp, of Virginia, its orig- 
inator, points out that it would provide for 
none of the Fair Deal socialistic proposals, 
but would provide for every essential Gov- 
ernment service and for adequate national 
defense. He ought to know, because he un- 
doubtedly is the Nation’s outstanding expert 
on Government finance. By adopting this 
budget, or one closely resembling it, the Con- 
gress can, and should, remove the pressure 
for higher and ever higher taxes; and indeed, 
make possible some substantial tax relief for 
the people. 

As an American citizen, as a Member of 
Congress, as a Republican, I am for the lowest 
possible budget. I shall do all in my power 
to help bring about its adoption, as a step 
toward the ultimate preservation of the 
Republic. 
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Segregation in Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to an article in the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
19, 1950, by Mr. Walter White, lauding 
the Justice Department for the work it is 
doing in defense of civil rights. I, too, 
wish to add my word of commendation. 

The article follows: 


SEGREGATION OF ScHOOLS—Laups JUSTICE DE- 
PARTMENT FOR AIDING SOUTHERN NEGROES’ 
Suir 


(By Walter White) 


If the amicus curiae brief which has just 
been filed by the Justice Department is 
heeded by the Supreme Court the good which 
for more than half a century has been “in- 
terred with the bones” of the late Justice 
Harlan will come to life again. 

Mr. Harlan, of Kentucky, was the lone dis- 
senter against seven colleagues when he said, 
“We boast of the freedom enjoyed by our 
people above all other peoples. But it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile that boast with a state of 
the law which, practically, puts the brand of 
servitude and degradation upon a large class 
of our fellow citizens, our equals before the 
law. The thin disguise of ‘equal’ accommo- 
dations * * * will not mislead anyone, 
nor atone for the wrong this day done.” 

The Solicitor General of the United States, 
Philip B. Perlman, and the Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General, Philip Elman, are 
asking the Supreme Court to put into prac- 
tice the incontrovertible logic of Justice Har- 
lan. The cases in which they intervene as 
friends of the Court on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment are those of G. W. McLaurin, a 
graduate student preparing for a doctor's 
degree in education at the University of 
Oklahoma, and Heman Marion Sweatt, who 
wants to study law in Texas. 

“McLaurin and Sweatt are Negroes,” the 
brief states. “For that reason alone they 
have been subjected under the laws of the 
States in which they live to various educa- 
tional restrictions not imposed on white stu- 
dents. McLaurin * * * is required to sit 
at a special desk set aside for him in the 
doorway of the classroom; he may use the 
library, but only if he takes his books to a 
designated desk on the mezzanine floor; he 
may eat in the school cafeteria, where he is 
served the same food as other students, but 
only at a different time and at a table spe- 
cially set apart for his use.” 

As for Sweatt, of Texas, he has been barred 
altogether from the law school and offered 
instruction at a “separate” school which 
Texas hastily tried to set up for Negroes to 
escape the wrath of the courts. The United 
States Government has gone unequivocally 
on record in the present brief as saying and 
believing that “the fact of racial segregation 
is itself a manifestation of inequality and 
discrimination,” which, if allowed to con- 
tinue, will mean that “the ideals embodied 
in our Bill of Rights would be ridiculed as 
empty words, devoid of any real substance.” 

Those who have a vested interest for po- 
litical, economic, or racial reasons in perpet- 
uating educational segregation are already 
protesting lustily the action of the Justice 
Department in joining the fight for justice. 
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But the majority of students and faculty 
members in southern schools have demon- 
strated over and over again that they want 
the farce ended. 

Heavily burdened taxpayers are waking up 
to the fact that it is as expesive as it is ab- 
surd to pay for two law schools, two medical 
schools, two dental schools, two engineering 
schools, two forestry schools, two graduate 
schools of education and two of every other 
kind of professional and graduate school. All 


this is obeisance to white supremacy. This 
rapidly growing awakening to the absurdity 
of such duplication was trenchantly ex- 


pressed by the president of one of the South’s 
largest State universities when he said re- 
cently, “We can’t bulld a cyclotron for a 
single student.” 

Among the road blocks to the success of 
the efforts to preserve the status quo in the 
South are the swiftly expanding industrial- 
ization with new moneys for development 
and new and younger personnel, a growing 
resistance to the financing of hate move- 
ments by northern industrialists (who for- 
merly made suckers of southerners by their 
divide-and-rule practices), and the phenom- 
enal growth of the Negro and labor votes. 

Consider Florida: In 1948 Governor War- 
ren won by the narrow margin of 23,000 votes 
in an election in which a haif million 
Floridans voted. In 1944 Senator CLAUDE 
Perrer squeaked through by a mere 9,700 
ballots. ‘Today there are slightly more than 
100,000 registered Negro voters in Florida, 
and other Negroes are registering at so much 
more active a pace than others it is conserv- 
atively estimated that no less than 125,000 
Negroes will vote in the May 2 primary. To 
a greater or lesser degree the same trend is 
seen in every southern State, including Mis- 
eissippi and South Carolina. 

Beaten back on every front—judicial, po- 
litical, economical and moral—white su- 
premacy advecates still assert loudly and 
belligerently that the South will never tol- 
erate interference with the southern pattern 
of segregation. Only 2 years ago they 
shouted the same moth-eaten threats when 
the Supreme Court was considering legal 
cases involving the so-called white Demo- 
cratic primary. Today Negroes—and a con- 
siderably larger percentage of younger and 
more intelligent whites—are voting in all but 
the Klan-ridden rural areas of the South. 
Everyone except the most bigoted and timo- 
rous southerners believes that the same 
extension of true democracy will come about 
in graduate and professional tax-supported 
schools in the South. 

Time marches on—even in Dixie. 


A  —— 


Resolution of Illinois Fruit Growers 
Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, undci 
eave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in part a resolution adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Fruit Growers Exchange at Carbondale, 
Ill., February 28, 1950. And I want to 
commend the splendid citizens of my 
State for their clear thinking in ex- 
pressing their opposition to the action of 
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the Department of Justice in the case 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., their 
expressed opposition to the Brannan 
plan, and their recommendation that 
wartime excise taxes be eliminated. 

The resolution follows: 


1. Be it resolved, That the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange in this annual meeting, 
express our opposition to the action of the 
Department of Justice in the case of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. and its similar 
actions pending or already started against 
other large firms, when based on the same 
principles as that taken against the Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co. 

2. Be it resoived, That the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange express its opposition to 
the Brannan plan and that the proper au- 
thoerities be so informed. 

3. Be it resolved, That the Illinois Fruit 
Growers Exchange support the Illinois fruit 
promotional efforts of the Illinois Fruit 
Council. 





Connecticut State Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


CF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter 
from the Waterbury (Conn.) American, 
of March 2, 1950: 


STATE HousING PLAN No HELP to Tus Ex-GI 
To the Eprror OF THE AMERICAN: 


In December 1949, I heard about the Con- 
necticut State housing. It all sounded won- 
derful. It was for us moderate income earn- 
ers. I earn &2,000 yearly on a 4-day week, 
and I’ve got a 4-month-old son. Interest 
would only be at 144 percent. It just sounded 
too good to be true. Seeing that we live ina 
small three-room rent, and pay $45 monthly, 
this own-your-own-home plan initiated by 
our Governor, was just the thing. 

Incidentally us GI’s were required to put 
down only a very small down payment. Sol 
immediately applied for this and, in about 
2 months I received my certificate of eligi- 
bility. This meant I could either buy or 
build a home at a 1'4-percent mortgage. 

Alomg with this certificate I was sent a 
book, In this book it showed that on a $7,500 
home $193 was required for a down payment; 
on an $8,000 home, a fraction higher, etc. 

It also showed that taxes on any of these 
homes were $8 per month. I still don’t know 
how the State arrived at this figure, but I 
have bee. told that this is an average of all 
cities and towns in Connecticut. Anyway, 
suffice it to say that this figure is at least 
50 percent wrong; $16 per month would be 
closer, here in Waterbury. 

So, armed with all this information, I went 
to the State’s local correspondent. I im- 
mediately was told that there were no $7,500 
$7,000, or $8,500 homes. Prices started at 
$9,000 and up. Well, making only $2,000 
yearly, one can readily see that these homes 
were out of my means. 

I asked them, what about the $7,500 
homes? Their reply was that the State had 
no idea about what it cost to build a house. 

Well, since I couldn’t buy a reasonable 
home, I thought I would build. After a week 


of getting estimates, I submit the figures 
below for your approval: 


LAO? 2.60e cnccnnconccenentcnpne $2, 400 
Carpen te? 2.0. cccnsencnoncoasiteninbinn 1, 260 
MASON... .osen oon nce---egenedutenhne 1,775 
Plumbing and heating---.-.....__. - 1,800 
Mlectr ictal ..ciswnnuscdorsaneiintines 300 
BRIDGE 6 nrc cone nnnn ose nnniiinrnde 500 
Stitn caste<snnnnguendediues adie ms £90 
Building permit, surveying, etc_.._. 100 

OCI. chccntamitnmretsnintieeaee $8, 875 


Well, I can buy for $9,000 or build for $8,. 
875. The only thing that is stopping me is 
that I can’t afford it. 

Why? 

Because I am a moderate income earner. 
Well, now, what is a moderate income earner? 

This is answered by the State housing 
authority itself. 

They state that to qualify for this pro. 
gram, you have to earn less than $2,500 
yearly, plus $600 for each dependent, and 
you must have less than $3,000 cash. 

Well, since I received a certificate of eligi- 
bility, I guess I qualified. 

Well, getting back to my owning a home, 
I found myself stymied. I read in the pa- 
pers that a representative of the State Hous- 
ing Authority was coming to Waterbury on 
Monday, February 27. So I went there, with 
the intention of finding out my next move, 
Incidentally, I wrote a letter to Governor 
Bowles and told him how I couldn’t buy or 
build a home under his program. I have 
yet to receive an answer. 

As I was saying above, I went to this meet- 
ing of the representative of the State hous- 
ing. I told him of my problem. As for 
$7,500 homes, he said, you take that up with 
the local State correspondents. The $8 
taxes per month was a round figure. 

When I said that taxes here were twice 
that much, he seemed to be preoccupied with 
someone else. 

Well, about this time I waved my certifi- 
cate of eligibility at him and asked him 
what I should do with it. He then went 
on to say that I shouldn’t act like this when 
our good Governor is trying to do something 
good for us. 

I then reminded him that on my $2,000 
yearly earnings, I was unable to take advan- 
tage of our good Governor’s generosity. 

To this our State representative added, 
“Why don’t you get a part-time job? He 
went on to say how he did at one time. Ap- 
parently our friend is optimistic. .Otherwise 
he would realize how conditions are in Water- 
bury. 

But that is neither here nor there, 

I have a certificate of eligibility. 

What shall I do with it? 

It can’t buy me a house. Did our good 
Governor say this program was for moderate- 
income earners? 

8. C. G. 

Watersury, February 28, 1950. 





The Next Coal Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the greatest problems facing 
this Congress and this country is the re- 
currence of the coal strikes periodically, 
as and when the contract between the 
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and the United Mine Workers 
The Washington Post, in its 


operators 


ires. 
sunday issue of March 5, 1950, has writ- 


ten an excellent editorial which should be 


read by all Members of Congress. It ap- 
pears to me that this is an appropriate 
time for the Congress to begin to work 
upon and enact legislation to prevent re- 
curring strikes in the coal industry and 
to save the public from the hardship and 
suffering that generally results when coal 
cannot be produced in sufficient quantity 
for the welfare, health, and safety of the 
people of this Nation. 

John L. Lewis should not be permitted 
to profit from collective bargaining and 
at the same time repudiate and shirk 
union responsibility in getting the union 
members back to work, as has just re- 
cently been done. Union responsibility 
should match bargaining power. I in- 
clude herewith the editorial entitled “The 
Next Coal Crisis”: 

THe Next Coat Crisis 

The apparent agreement between the coal 
operators and the United Mine Workers has 
relieved Congress of the necessity of pass- 
ing an emergency seizure bill, as requested 
by President Truman, and there is a strong 
tendency to sit back with a sigh of relief 
and say, “Thank goodness it is over.” But 
that is precisely what the country has been 
doing for many years, with the result of 
encouraging new crises. If we have any 
capacity to learn from experience, now is 
the time to press for long-range legislation. 
For the strategy that John L. Lewis has em- 
ployed so successfully is certain to be used 
again, and the only machinery the Govern- 
ment had for dealing with such crises has 
been left a shambles. To slump into com- 
placency because the immediate emergency 
has been eased would be to invite a worse 
ordeal when the new contract expires. 

In addition to asking for seizure powers, 
the President recommended that Congress 
set up a commission to make a thorough 
study of the coal industry in terms of 
economic, social and national security ob- 
jectives. This is a step of the greatest 
importance. We have often pointed out 
that interruptions in coal output will con- 
tinue until the industry finds means of 
stabilizing production, eliminating high-cost 
mines and providing steady work at wages 
that will not drive coal out of competition 
with other fuels. The industry has proved 
utterly incapable of diagnosing and curing its 
Own ills. Since a steady flow of coal is vital 
to both economic well-being and national se- 
curity, the Government is under the strong- 
est sort of obligation to try to bring order 
out of the present chaos. 

If the mines are to remain in private op- 
peration, moreover, some means will have 
to be found of averting these periodic hold- 
ups of coal consumers. Thoughtful observ- 
ers have always recognized that the national 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act were a weak reed on which to rely. 
Senator Taft himself pushed through the 
Senate last year a bill to permit seizure of 
struck plants or mines for 60 days as well 
&s to restrain strikes by court order while 
efforts to settle disputes threatening the 
national health and safety are being made. 
Judge Keech’s ruling that the UMW was not 
guilty of contempt has now made reexami- 
hation of this issue imperative. 

Not much fault has been fougd with the 
court's ruling because of the weakness of the 
Case the Department of Justice presented. 
Apparently the department took it for 
granted, because the United Mine Workers 

1ad twice before been punished for similar 
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offenses, that the continuance of the strike 
itself would be sufficient to establish con- 
tempt. There is much sympathy with Judge 
Keech’s rejection of this easy assumption. 
Yet if a union is able to escape all respon- 
sibility for a strike that it initiates and then 
fails to stop when the point of a national 
disaster is reached, the result will be a mock- 
ery of all law and order. 

Either a union is responsible for the con- 
certed action of its members or it is not. 
Logic would have demanded that if the 
miners were in rebellion against Mr. Lewis, 
as his case presented to the court indicated, 
he should not have represented the union 
in collective bargaining efforts. Instead, it 
is unmistakably plain that he continued to 
wield the power of the UMW in all matters 
except calling off the strike. Incidentally, 
he candidly recognized the strike as such in 
his talks with newspapermen and assumed 
that it would continue during “the time that 
we shall require to adjust the current dis- 
pute fairly.” In other words, the union lead- 
ers took full advantage of the strike while 
washing their hands of responsibility for its 
continuance. No union official resigned be- 
cause of repudiation of his leadership. No 
defiant local union was disciplined. Re- 
gardless of what the requirements for prov- 
ing contempt may be, one cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the UMW won a notable 
victory by hoodwinking tactics. 

Congress will have to meet this problem. 
If unions are not responsible enough to halt 
a threatened disaster which they have set in 
motion, Congress may have to forbid indus- 
try-wide bargaining. Mr. Lewis cannot eat 
his cake and have it too. It is possible, of 
course, that this fatal weakness in the law 
would not have developed if the Depart- 
ment of Justice had shaken the lead out of 
its shoes and given the courts an accurate 
picture of the goon squads and other union 
pressures that prevented the miners from 
going back to work. But one thing is cer- 
tain: If union responsibility cannot be ex- 
panded to match bargaining power, bargain- 
ing power will have to be shrunk to match 
union responsibility. 





Time To Wake Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, Fred R. 
Zimmer edits and publishes at Harting- 
ton, Nebr., the widely read Cedar County 
News. Hartington is a _ progressive 
county-seat town. Cedar County, one 
of 24 counties of the Third Congres- 
sional District of Nebraska, is a first- 
rate agricultural county by any compar- 
ison. The people of Cedar County are 
industrious, thrifty, patriotic Americans 
that love their country and take an alert 
interest in affairs of government. In 
this environment and with this inspira- 
tion, Mr. Zimmer has written an edi- 
torial, Time To Wake Up, that, because 
of its timeliness and perception, is in- 
cluded in these remarks: 

Time To WAKE Up 
It is time for all Americans to wake up. 


It is time for all of us to do some thinking 
and working for ourselves. This applies to 
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every American citizen, rich and poor, Dem- 
ocrat and Republican. 

Do you know where the Fair Deal is tak- 
ing us? Do you know what the welfare 
state will lead to? If you do not already 
know, it is time to wake up and look at the 
sign posts along this road down which we 
seem to be traveling so easily. 

It is not entirely the fault of the Govern- 
ment in Washington. They are giving us 
what the vocal majority seems to be asking 
for. Namely, something for nothing, secu- 
rity without work, payments, aid, and relief. 

What is all of this Government aid costing 
us as individuals? First of all we are pay- 
ing in taxes the money which is returned to 
us in the form of Government aid and sub- 
sidy. Secondly, for our cradle-to-the-grave 
security we are giving up increasing amounts 
of our freedom and independence, which in 
years gone by the American people have 
prized so highly. 

People have been prone to take the easy 
road. They have asked the Government for 
this and that. The Government has granted 
the requests, but in return they have taken 
more and more tax dollars, and infringed 
more and more upon private enterprise. The 
higher taxes are placing a greater burden 
upon individual business each year. Each 
year private business is faced with more and 
more competition from Government. Gov- 
ernment business pays no taxes, nor does it 
have to operate at a profit, because the tax- 
payer makes up the losses. Private business 
cannot continue to function for long under 
such a program. 

The ultimate result is socialism. The Gov- 
ernment will operate everything. They will 
set our standard of living, and they will 
harness us with controls, until like the horse, 
we will have to obey the commands of the 
one holding the reins. That is not the way 
Americans like to live, but that is what they 
are heading for if they do not wake up soon 
and put an end to the present trend. 

The Federal Government has grown more 
and more powerful. Today it is squeezing 
out the State and local governments as well 
as the individual. Our National Government 
takes such a big share of the individual in- 
come that States and local governments can 
no longer collect the taxes they need to 
carry on their funetions. So, they are forced 
to trade some of their rights to the Federal 
Government for grants-in-aid to help build 
roads, airports, and hospitals and to help 
care for the poor and needy. 

This puts the local and State government 
under the thumb of the Federal Government, 
just like the individual. What is even more 
harmful is the waste of money in the Fed- 
eral-aid program. The State could get the 
same things done with less expense. When 
the Federal Government handles your tax 
mroney before they hand it back in aid they 
deduct the cost of handling. Handling 
charges for bureaucratic control come high. 
The red tape takes more than time; it takes 
money. 

We must call a halt. We must stop this 
idea that anything we can get from the 
Federal Government is free. We must get 
away from these demands for Government 
aid, assistance, and security. We must get 
away from Government in business. We 
nrust put Government back in the business 
of government, and allow the people to 
carry On under the system of free enterprise 
that made America great. 

It is not going to be easy getting back 
where we were in the twenties when Govern- 
ment was just “government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,” but if 
we want to continue the American way of 
life we must take the road back. We must 
break the give-me habit. We must put our 
shoulder to the wheel in place of holding 
our hand out with our eyes on Washington. 
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Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
from the Union Leader, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


CouNCcIL RESOLUTION ON COURIER EDITORIAL 


Whereas the Greater Buffalo Industrial 
Union Council in following the principles and 
policies laid down by our national CIO con- 
stitution, support, completely the program of 
Brotherhood Week, which is 1 week set 
aside for all citizens of the United States to 
practice the holy and laudable phrase, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” We call upon our 
members throughout the Niagara Frontier 
to advocate and carry out this principle dur- 
ing this important week, and we also call 
upon all the citizens of our community to 
censor those who either by tongue or pen, 
engage in or advocate hate because of a per- 
son’s race, creed, color, nationality, or station 
in life; and 

Whereas the Buffalo Courier-Express in 
its leading editorial in this morning’s paper, 
under the heading of “It’s his own fault,” 
launches a vicious and biased attack against 
the working people of this community and 
Nation and the coal miners in particular, by 
proposing their own program called, “Hang 
John Lewis Week,” when their editorials 
should be carrying and advocating the 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood 
of God; and 

Whereas this newspaper, operating under 
the sanctity of freedom of the press, al- 
lows itself through either ignorance or other- 
wise, on the part of its owner and editors, 
or through editorials, to sink into a quag- 
mire which brands it a provocateur of vio- 
lence and a purveyor and peddler of hate by 
its advocacy of a slogan which calls jestingly 
for the hanging of an individual: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the CIO 
who have been attacked in this editorial, 
carrying out the principles of Brotherhood 
Week, simply state “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” and we 
hereby call upon all of our members and 
the citizens of this community to set aside 
each day for the balance of this week, a time 
in the morning and in the evening, to pray 
to our Father in Heaven, asking him for- 
giveness for the sins which these owners and 
editors of this paper have committed, and 
we pray our Lord also, that He may lift up 
the minds, the hearts, and the hands of the 
owners and operators of this paper, out of 
the quagmire of hate and intolerance in 
which they find themselves, and we, the 
members of the CIO, ask the Courier-Ex- 
press to impose upon itself, a penance for 
this sinful act which has been committed 
in this editorial, and that they print for 
the remainder of the week as their leading 
editorials, the Beatitudes from the Sermon 
on the Mount, and further, that they ap- 
prise the reading public of this community 
with the fact that the mine operators and 
managers of industry are not free from sin; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this be sent to 
the Courier-Express, enclosing a copy of the 
Beatitudes, in the hope that this newspaper 
will never again desecrate the sanctity and 
holiness of such a laudable program as the 
brotherhcod of man under the Fatherhood 
of God, by attacks upon the workers of the 
Nation. 


We Jaywalk as the Juggernaut of Doom 


Bears Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial by Edward 
J. Meeman, editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar: 


WE JAYWALK AS THE JUGGERNAUT OF DOOM 
Bears Down 


(By Edward J. Meeman) 


A man walks leisurely across the street 
in the middle of the block. He looks neither 
to the right nor the left. 

He walks as men walked before the mighty 
locomotives we call automobiles were in- 
vented. 

He does not notice, seems not to care, that 
one of these engines of destruction is bear- 
ing down upon him. 

The automobile swerves—and the man 
escapes being crushed. 

That is modern man. 

He goes his way as if the destruction of 
atomic war were not bearing down upon him, 


MAYBE IT WILL PASS-—-MAYBE 


Yes, this destruction may be deflected. 
Stalin may pass, and his empire may be 
broken up by strife among those who would 
succeed him. Stalin himself may stop short 
of unloosing mutual destruction of east and 
west. 

Maybe, only maybe. 

We dare not count on getting a lucky break. 

We need to-do things we would never have 
dared to do if this awful danger did not con- 
front us. 

We have done things somewhat daring. 
We have made considerable military prepa- 
rations with the idea of deterring the Red 
dictator from attacking. We have made a 
mutual defense pact among the Atlantic 
nations. 

So far so good. 

But not far enough. Not good enough. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 


We need to strengthen the Tinited Nations 
to unite the nonaggressive nations against 
the aggressor. Within the United Nations we 
need to federate the free democracies in a 
permanent great union, in order to get the 
fullest benefit of their potential power. 

Some say it is impossible, that there are 
too many diverse interests, diverse views 
among the free nations. 

Impossible? Look what a handful of men 
have done. They have welded together al- 
most half the world, many nations of diverse 
languages and ancient hates, into an empire 
so unified that we know it is a terrible men- 
ace to us. They have done it by compulsion 
and propaganda. 

Shall we say that the citizens of the free 
world cannot do as much, cannot do better, 
by voluntary action and by reason? 


WHAT REASON TELLS US 


Reason tells us that we face destruction 
unless chance intervenes. Will the same rea- 
son let us dare trust to chance? 

To survive, we must compose the differ- 
ences in the free world. What we must do, 
we can. 

We cannot afford the easy ways of earlier, 
carefree days. 

We cannot afford the luxury of bitter re- 
crimination and internecine strife between 
labor and management, between Democrat 
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and Republican, between white and co} 
between Socialist and free enterpriser, 
DARE NOT STOP TO TAUNT 

We free enterprisers dare not taunt our 
Socialist friends, who now comprise much of 
our free world, with the reckless statement 
that “socialism is the same as communism.” 
It isn’t true. If it is true, as we liberals be. 
lieve, that there is danger that socialism ma 
eventually lead to the police state and com. 
munism, it is a danger that is remote. It will 
not threaten us beyond repair before the im. 
minent danger of the physical destruction of 
the free world either passes by rare good luck 
or is averted by our intelligent and purposefy 
action. After the great immediate danger jg 
over, freemen can settle—with vigorous con. 
tention if they please—the question whether 
freedom can stand socialism, and, if so, how 
much. 

You can move away from socialism in 
democracy, as the recent elections in New 
Zealand and Australia have shown. 

A people once gripped by Communist tyr. 
anny can’t move away from it. A civilization 
destroyed by atomic war cannot be revived, 

IF AND WHEN IT FALLS 

A man who sees a hydrogen bomb descend- 
ing from the skies above his city will not, 
in that last moment, think that he could 
not have done more. 

I may be that man. 
man. 

We can summon the pure reason that lies 
under the layers of prejudice, self-interest, 
and sloth that cover our minds. We can 
summon the will to do what reason says 
must be done to save ourselves. 

We do not have to jaywalk to our doom 


You may be that 





Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
argument was made during the course 
of the Alaska statehood debate last week 
by some of those opposed to the measure 
that Alaska’s population is too small to 
entitle it to statehood. No better reply 
to that argument could have been made 
than was given by the New York Times 
editorially yesterday: 


STATEHOOD AND POPULATION 


In attacking the bill providing for Alaska’s 
statehood, which the House of Representa- 
tives wisely passed, some Representatives of 
more populous States objected to the fact 
that Alaska, with a population of about 
100,000, would have the same Senatorial rep- 
resentation as New York or California, with 
populations exceeding 10,000,000. This argu- 
ment is unsound and the House was right 2 
disregarding it. 

In our Federal form of government the 
representation in our bicameral Congress 
was designed precisely to meet the question 
of disparity of population in the federating 
units. In the lower House representation is 
on a population basis. In the upper House It 
is on @ unit basis. Several States have beea 
admitted to the Union when they had po? 
ulations smaller than that of Alaska and 
when the disparity between their popul 
tions and other States was as great or greatel 
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Raising Second-Class Mail Will Reduce 
Volume and Revenue and Will Increase 
the Deficit of the Post Office Depart- 


ment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate on the postal increase bill, H. R. 
9945, I tried to point out to the member- 
ship that the proposed increases on sec- 
ond-class mail would likely result in de- 
creased revenues and increased deficits 
instead of increased revenues and de- 
creased deficits as claimed by the pro- 
ponents of the bill and the administra- 
tion. 

Just yesterday, an editorial was called 
to my attention which bears out my con- 
tentions and supports my views. The 
editorial is entitled “Revenue That Isn’t 
There.” It was published in the Min- 
neapolis Star for February 20. 

I have asked permission to include this 
editorial in my remarks for the benefit of 
the Members of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

REVENUE THAT ISN’T THERE 

Fellow called us on the phone Saturday 
afternoon, “I've been thinking about that 
House of Representatives bill to raise postal 
rates,” he said. So have we, we said, refer- 
ring him to an editorial, Costly postal service, 
February 11. 

“IT read that,” he said, “but you didn’t 
point out all the inconsistencies in the legis- 
lation.” For instance, we said. 

“Well, take second-class mail—magazines, 
newspapers, and such.” You could tell by 
the way he talked he had it all figured out. 
“The Congressmen sponsoring the House bill 


want to raise the rate on second-class mail 
so the post office will take in $15,000,000 more 
for handling it. Those Congressmen claim 
that’s going to mean $15,000,000 more reve- 
nue for the Federal Government. 


“TLey're dead wrong. It’s going to work 
this way: 

. Magazine or a newspaper company 
supposed to pay $60,000 more for mailing 
publication under the proposed new rates. 

he company’s just going to add that $60,000 
‘ts operating expenses and deduct that 

much more from the profits it has to pay 
ixes on, So the Government’s going to get 

‘ess In corporation taxes from that company 

na every other outfit in the publishing 

s that is hit by the new mail rate. 
the re’s no telling exactly how much 
"ul amount to in the publishing busi-_ 
but it’s plain to see the Government’s 
©" 8 to net a good deal less than the $15,- 
000 some Congressmen think they’re go- 

to get by raising the mail rates. 

_ On the other hand,” our caller went on, 

i the Post Office Department saves $140,- 

ee by cutting expenses—as the Hoover 

“mussion showed it could do—that’s a 

ar It’s like money from home.” 

. oe he’s dead right in every- 
as iu, 


tower 





The Hoover Proposals—Pro and Con 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Disabled American 
Veterans’ National Commander David 
M. Brown, as printed in the Vet-Times, 
February 25, 1950: 

THE Hoover PrRorosALs—PrRo AND CON 

National directors of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans have recently completed an 
intensive study of Hoover Commission pro- 
posals for Government reorganization which 
would affect veterans. Results of this study 
conclusively prove that if such proposals 
were enacted into law the over-all adminis- 
trative cost of the veterans’ program would 
be greater while, at the same time, the stand- 
ard of service would be lowered. 

We of the DAV certainly realize that a 
greater number of shortcomings exist in the 
present program under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. However, administrative econ- 
omies can be made effectively within the 
framework of the VA itself. When a house 
leaks the sensible thing to do is repair the 
roof, not to tear the house down. 

Our directors divided the study into five 
parts, covering each veteran service which 
would be affected by the Hoover Commission 
proposals. These include medical activities, 
hospital construction, veteran preference in 
civil service, Government insurance, and GI 
loans, 

The main points which are clarified by 
the study are listed below under the various 
veteran services to be affected. 


REGARDING MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


1. The proposed consolidation of Govern- 
ment hospitals would impede the efficient 
handling of veterans’ claims for compensa- 
tion, pension, insurance, and other benefits 
where a physical examination is necessary. 
Major benefit programs are so dependent 
and integrated with the medical, hospital, 
and domiciliary care programs as to preclude 
their separation from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration without disastrous effects on the 
efficient administration of veterans’ benefits. 

2. Hoover Commission proposals state that 
the present VA hospital building program 
serves ho purpose except to make beds avail- 
able for non-service-connected cases. Thou- 
sands in this category are actually service- 
connected but have failed to file a claim or 
their claim has not yet been adjudicated. 
Many have service-connected disabilities but 
are suffering from conditions where service 
connection is denied. Failure to treat these 
cases often results in the veteran becoming 
totally disabled and eligible for a non-serv- 
ice-connected pension which is far more 
costly than prompt treatment. 

3. Approximately 55 percent of VA hos- 
pitalized patients are suffering from mental 
disorders and 13 percent have tuberculosis. 
They are indigent or will become so in the 
future and must be cared for by the tax- 
payer, whether service-connected or not. 

4. Hoover Commission proposals are based 
on two major assumptions: (1) an armed 
forces draft of doctors would be necessary 
to replace young physicians leaving service 
and (2) an alarming lack of medical and 
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surgical specialists in the armed forces. The 
draft of doctors has not materialized as 
predicted. Rather than suffering from a 
lack of specialists, the armed forces are con- 
fronted with the necessity of adjusting their 
training program because of a developing 
excess of specialists in most fields. 

5. Hoover Commission proposals state that 
the Commissidn’s recommended medical pro- 
gram will reduce the draim of doctors away 
from private practices. The resent VA 
hospital program has brought about the 
greatest economy in medical manpower of 
any Government branch furnishing hospital- 
ization, according to Dr. Paul R. Hawley, 
former chief medical director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and member of the 
Hoover Commission Task Force. 

6. Past bitter experiences, when veteran 
hospitalization was under the Public Health 
Service and claim records were handled by 
tie Bureau of War Risk Insurance, clearly 
prove that the same inefficiency would re- 
suit if the VA handled the files and the 
proposed medical administration handled 
examinations and hospitalization. 

7. It is an elementary principle of the 
theory of administration that every change 
involves additional costs, because the pre- 
vailing pattern must be disrupted. 

8. Last, but far from Icast, the proposed 
merger represents a vigorous stride in the 
direction of socialized medicine. Full utili- 
zation of all Government hospital facilities 
can easily be accomplished by closer cooper- 
ation and a system of liaison between 
agencies concerned, rather than by the dras- 
tic change recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. 


REGARDING HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


1. Hoover Commission proposals recom- 
mend the transfer of hospital construction 
activities from the VA to the Department 
of the Interior. By such transfer of au- 
thority there would not be the close work- 
ing relationship required between those who 
construct and those who design to meet the 
necessary medical requirements. 

2. Over a period of 20 years the VA has de- 
veloped highly qualified architect engineers 
who have, by long experience and intimate 
knowledge of the program, become experts in 
the design and supervision of new hospitals 
to meet the needs peculiar to the care of vet- 
eran patients. Actual construction con- 
tracts have always been awarded on the basis 
of competitive bidding by private concerns, 
with the lowest bidder receiving the contract. 

3. Division of the two functions of medi- 
cal care and construction of hospitals be- 
tween two agencies would breed delays and 
render impossible the placing of responsi- 
bility. 

4. The Commission’s report indicates that 
the VA would still be required to maintain 
an engineering and architectural staff, while 
the Interior Department maintained a full 
staff to perform similar functions. Needless 
to say, this would not lead to economy nor 
efficiency. 

5. Testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, Chief 
of Engineers, Army, who assists in VA hos- 
pital construction, said, “It would be neither 
economical nor efficient to equip a new 
agency to perform the service the Corps 
of Engineers is now performing.” 


REGARDING VETERAN PREFERENCE IN CIVIL SERVICE 


1. The Hoover Commission proposals rec- 
ommend that the Civil Service Commission 
decentralize its examining and recruiting 
process. This would mean that every one 
of the more than 140 Government agencies 
conduct its own recruiting and examining 
programs. Instead of one central examining 
board doing the job, with a single staff, each 
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department and agency would be required to 
maintain a full-time staff to conduct exam- 
inations. This method would require some 
2,700 additional boards and an estimated in- 
crease in cost of operation of $40,000,000 
annually. 

2. The Civil Service Commission would be 
completely destroyed as a recruiting agency. 
By decentralizing hiring and” doing away 
with numerical rating of examinations, the 
way would be wide open for favoritism, politi- 
cal pressure and return to the spoils sys- 
tem. 

3. The section of the Commission's report 
dealing with reduction-in-force is so filled 
with generalities that expert authorities in 
the Civil Service Commission themselves 
have been unable to figure out just how the 
plan would work. The rating process for 
reduction-in-force, proposed to be handled 
by a Committee of Examiners, would be 
entirely inadequate as numerical ratings 
would also be absent in this field. Such a 
system would breed jealousy, distrust, and 
ill-will among employees and supervisors 
alike. 

4. Such recommendations, if put into ef- 
fect, would require the virtual repeal of the 
Veterans Preference Act, thus rendering as 
impotent all protection in Federal employ- 
ment now rightfully enjoyed by veterans and 
their dependents. Veterans would be given 
mere lip service since there would be no yard- 
stick for rating examinations or setting up 
categories. 


REGARDING GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


1. Hoover proposals which recommend 
transfer of insurance administration to a new 
Government Insurance Corporation fail to 
mention the tremendous cost of supplying 
the new corporation with a staff for related 
services such as legal, personnel, supply, fi- 
nance, and indexing. In the present set-up, 
these services are furnished by units serving 
all of the benefit programs of the VA. 

2. Adoption of this recommendation 
would mean the creating of a gigantic auton- 
omous agency of the Federal Government. 
It would mean increased overhead and a 
gradual absorption of further fields. In fact, 
it may well be called progress in the direc- 
tion of a Nation-wide socialized insurance 
program. 

3. In all probability premium rates would 
be increased as insurance trust funds be- 
come burdened with costs due to deaths re- 
sulting from the extra hazards of war serv- 
ice. Under present legislation, Congress an- 
nually appropriates funds to cover such 
deaths. There is no guaranty that this will 
continue in the proposed program. 


REGARDING GI HOME LOANS 


1. Adoption of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendation to relocate veterans’ home 
loan guaranties in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency would further divide re- 
sponsibility for such administration as the 
VA would continue to certify the eligibility 
of a veteran but would not actually grant the 
guaranty. Such a division of an integrated 
operation is against all principles of sound 
business practices. The Hoover Commission 
was strangely silent regarding business loans, 

2. Although the Hoover Commission states 
that the Veterans’ Administration is inex- 
perienced in the lending field, recent sta- 
tistics reveal that veterans of World War II 
have purchased more than 1,694,000 homes 
with financing guaranties provided by the VA 
of $4,566,232,866. Claims paid by the VA un- 
der the guarantee for defaulted loans 
amounted to less than three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the total guaranteed. This splendid 
record certainly does not indicate a lack of 
experience in the lending fleld, 
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Equal Rights Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
same people who objected to woman suf- 
frage have reappeared, even with that 
same old argument about the protections 
that women would lose when they got 
the vote. And above all, the lack of 
respect that they would receive at the 
hands of the chivalrous males, who, when 
this argument came up then, as it comes 
up today, seem to be a strange mixture 
of Sir Galahad and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Well, I get on perfectly well with the 
men of my family and acquaintance and I 
do not expect or want them to put me on 
a pedestal and tell me, as Galahad did, 
that “my strength is like the strength 
of 10, because my heart is pure.” I have 
always thought that a rather priggish 
remark and it also gives me a great feel- 
ing of inferiority that such a supremely 
noble creature should look upon me with 
veneration because circumstances over 
which I have no control make it possible 
for me to be a mother while he is by a 
like set of uncontrollable fates precluded 
from being one. 

I am also not at all anxious for any 
gentleman of my acquaintance to put his 
best coat down on the muddy ground 
because I have forgotten to wear my rub- 
bers. I would also like to point out that 
the great Sir Walter only did this once, 
and there is no record that he ever did it 
for any woman but his Queen. 

This is the great trouble with this 
much-vaunted protective legislation; it 
applies to a few women, not to the mass 
of women. 

When we are giving women full legal 
rights under the Constitution we are not 
taking anything away from them; we are 
simply making them first-class citizens. 

One very distinguished Senator made 
the startling statement that men and 
women are different. 

There is nothing shattering in this dis- 
covery; a lot of us knew it already and 
are quite well pleased that it is so. 

Old men are different from young men, 
and we have legislation that protects 
them, if you will, but they still have equal 
rights under our Constitution. There is 
a difference between black men and 
white men, but they are still equal before 
the law under our Constitution. There 
is a difference between veterans and non- 
veterans, and veterans get plenty of leg- 
islation that is completely protective and 
highly preferential, but they still are 
equal with their fellowmen under the 
Constitution. 

Under the United Nations, and in 
many countries where universal suffrage 
prevails, the words occur that there shall 
be complete equality under the law for all 
persons regardless of race, creed, color, 
or sex. This is notably true in Soviet 
Russia. There is no question that if the 





Constitution were being written today 
this wording—race, creed, color, or sex— 
would be included. 

Our Constitution was written long be. 
fore woman’s suffrage. It also was writ- 
ten when slavery still flourished and was 
accepted as a part of our civilization, 

It is very interesting to note that the 
State of Georgia, before the Civil War, 
had some very fine protective laws to 
ensure the proper care and treatment of 
slaves and I have heard of many persons 
at the time of the emancipation who told 
heart-rending, and no doubt perfectly 
true, stories about old and devoted 
slaves who did not want their freedom 
and begged to be kept in the families 
they loved and be protected as they were 
in the past, 

But the majority of the slaves did not 
feel that way and today those who 
wanted protection are well-nigh for- 
gotten in the march of progress. This 
same thing will happen after the equal- 
rights amendment has been written into 
the Constitution. We will smile at the 
arguments for protection that the fa- 
vored few who are protected, advance. 
We will laugh a little at the talk about 
the great biological difference and the 
weakness of women. Look at your insur- 
ance charts if you are worried about 
“the lass with the delicate air.” Count 
up the widows of your acquaintance and 
you will find that the female of the spe- 
cies is far deadlier than the male, and 
also huskier. 

Granted, she has not the muscular 
strength, but we are not living in an age 
of muscle. No, even Galahad with his 
broadsword and his strength like unto 
the strength of 10 could not do much 
against a woman holding an atom bomb. 

All this amendment does is to state this 
very simple proposition: 

SECTION 1. Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. Congress and the several States shall 
have power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Sec. 2. This article shall be tnoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the severa] States. 

Sec. 3. This amendment shall take effect 
1 year after the date of ratification. 


The equal rights amendment has been 
a plank in the Republican platform since 
1940 and in the Democratic since 1944. 
In 1948 it was in the platforms of the Re- 
publican, Democratic, and Progressive 
Parties. 

It is, therefore, a matter that is en- 
tirely outside and above party politics 
and it seems rather cynical not to say 
plain dishonest, that after all these pro- 
fessions of policy and planks in the plat- 
forms, nothing has been done until very 
recently about carrying out these solemn 
promises. 

I would like to quote from the speech 
of a woman attorney, Helen Elizabeti 
Brown, before the Lawyers Civic Associa- 
tion of Maryland, because she answers 
specifically the question that is always 
brought up by the opponents of the 








amendment: In what way are women, 
under the law, inferior to men? 


Men, aliens, and corporations are persons 
entitled to the equal protection of the laws 
in this country: American women are not. 


It is unconstitutional to try a Negro man 
with a jury from which Negro men have been 
excluded; it is not unconstitutional to try a 
woman, black or white, with a jury from 
which women have been excluded. 

It is unconstitutional to place restrictions 
on men’s liberty to contract; it is not uncon- 
stitutional to restrict women’s liberty of con- 

act. 

i is constitutional to bar women from any 
lawful means of earning a living; such laws 
as to men are unconstitutional and void. 

Women may be subjected to labor restric- 
tions; men may not. 

Women may be excluded from business and 
the professions; men may not. 

Women in business and the professions 
may be discriminated against; men may not. 

Women may be deprived of their property 
without due process of law; men may not. 


Now all the nonsense about seats in 
factories for women and maternity bene- 
fits are so much eye wash. 

There is no more reason why women 
should not have seats if they need them 
than that the GI’s should not have spe- 
cial educational advantages that are not 
open to ordinary civilians. There is no 
reason why a woman should not have 
maternity benefits, any more than that 
a veteran should not have & bonus. She 
is doing just as much for her country as 
the soldier, and in both instances they 
are each doing something the other 
could not do. 

If women have the right to vote they 
certainly have the right to be considered 
equal under the Constitution. 

The fight for suffrage was more intense 
and vehement than this one, but this 
amendment will be written into the Con- 
stitutionin time. It is the last step on the 
long road of freedom for women in the 
United States. We want equality, not 
protection. We want justice, not priv- 
ilege. 

We are the descendants of the pioneers 
just as much as our men are and we want 
to stand beside them in the modern 
world as equals, ready to make our con- 
tribution to the development and pros- 
perity of this good land which is our heri- 
tage, 





Popular Support Behind Maritime Com- 
missioner McKeough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for 8 years the Second Congressional 
District which now I have the honor to 
Tepresent was brilliantly represented in 
this body by the Honorable Raymond 8S. 
McKeough, who as representative and 
the nominee of his party for United 
States Senator carried the torch in Illi- 
nols for democracy and progressive ad- 
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vance in the critical years when, under 
the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
America was being pulled from the wreck 
that years of Republican reactionary 
government had brought about. 

Our former colleague, Mr. McKeough, 
has continued his outstanding public 
service as a member of the Maritime 
Commission, and I am inserting in the 
Recorp the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of March 1, 1950, as re- 
flective of the high regard in which he is 
held by the country and the stout sup- 
port in public opinion which he enjoys in 
his contentions with other members of 
the Maritime Commission: 


MARITIME SHIFT 


As reports continue that the President may 
abolish the Maritime Commission and re- 
constitute it in the Department of Commerce, 
it is important to look at the real source of 
trouble in the Commission. That trouble 
is, purely and simply, a reluctance to admin- 
ister the law as it is written. The commis- 
sion majority has convinced itself that bigger 
shipping subsidies are desirable, and it has 
contrived devious ways to grant them—over 
the consistent objections of one commis- 
sioner, Raymond S. McKeough, and against 
the biting criticism of the House Executive 
Expenditures Committee and the Comptroller 
General, 

We sympathize fully with the President’s 
efforts both to hold down subsidies, and to 
bring them out in the open, and we support 
the idea of an over-all subsidy study. Once 
Congress has set a subsidy policy, however, 
the job of a regulatory body is to administer 
it fairly. Here it becomes ~pparent that the 
fault is not so much with the Mari*ime Com- 
mission structure as with the attitude of the 
members carrying out policy. 

Unless the President is prepared to recom- 
mend the consolidation of all transportation- 
promotion functions in a single agency, it is 
hard to justify the singling out of a single 
commission for reorganization. That would 
merely serve to increase the hodgepodge in 
which regulatory bodies operate. Whatever 
may be said for a Federal department of 
transportation, much could be accomplished 
under existing law by the promulgation of 
a unified set of objectives for transportation 
agencies in a national transportation policy. 
Specifically, with respect to the Maritime 
Commission, improvement could be made by 
the simple means of replacing present com- 
missioners, when their terms expire, with 
men whose first dedication is to the public 
interest. 





Should There Be an Extension of Federal 
Standards Over State Employment Com- 
pensation Insurance Laws? 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio inter- 
view in the American Forum of the Air 
over the National Broadcasting Co. 
system: 

Chairman GraNnIK. Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen, 
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In his state of the Union message and in 
his Economic Report President Truman urged 
legislation improving the operation of our 
unemployment-compensation system and in- 
creasing its coverage and benefits. The 
President indicated that he sought an ex- 
tension of Federal standards over State un- 
employment insurance laws. This has 
brought protests from some quarters that 
the President apparently feels that the 
States are not equal to the task of dealing 
with their own problem and that the Fed- 
eral Government must step in. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you stated recently 
that you have in mind, not federalization, 
but merely the fixing of levels beneath which 
no State would be allowed to fall. What 
are those levels, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary ToBIN. We feel that there should 
be an approach toward the objective that 
was common at the time the act was passed 
by Congress in 1935—to give an unemployed 
worker approximately 50 percent of his wage. 
At the start when the bill first went into 
effect in the respective States it averaged 
about 44 percent, but there has been a grad- 
ual decline with the increase in the cost of 
living until today the average worker receives 
between 35 and 37 percent of his basic wage. 
There is also the feeling that unemployment 
compensation should be paid over a period 
of 25 weeks, because of the fact that some 
States have as low as 12 weeks, because of the 
fact that better than 1,500,000 workers dur- 
ing the year 1949 exhausted their benefit pay- 
ments in respective States and then had no 
source of income at the termination. 

Then another one of the objectives is to 
increase to cover all workers. At the pres- 
ent time the Federal law calls for compul- 
sory insurance for all employers with eight 
employees or more. Many of the States 
have gone down to one, and ranging up to 
eight, but we believe that every worker in 
the country should be covered. 

Chairman GRANIK. Senator BRICKER, what 
do you think about it? 

Senator Bricker. In my opinion, Mr. 
Granik and Secretary Tobin, the States have 
done an excellent job in this program which 
was an integral part of the social security 
law of 1935. This was one program that 
was left to the States, along with the old- 
age assistance program which was partly 
financed by the Federal Government, the 
Federal Government taking over the sur- 
vivors and old-age benefits program with 
an assessment equally upon labor and man- 
agement. The total cost of this program is 
paid by management in the various States. 
There are various rates of pay. There are 
varicus rates of allowances to unemployed 
workers. In my judgment the States have 
done an excellent job up to the present time. 
They have assumed the responsibility fully, 
have met local conditions which are diverse 
from one section of the country to anothe 
according to the industrial situation, accord- 
ing to the character of labor, and as to the 
degree of centralization of working forces. 

Chairman GRANIK. Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Tosin. If left to the States, we 
would have no unemployment compensa- 
tion insurance law on the books today. In 
1935, in order to ¢2t unemployment com- 
pensation on the books, it was necessary 
for the Federal Government to pass a law 
requiring a 1l-percent payroll tax on every 
employer jn the country on all wages up to 
$3,000. In the event that a State failed 
to pass an unemployment compensation law 
within a period of 2 years, that money was 
to flow into the Federal Treasury without 
benefit to either the employer or the work- 
ers in the respective States. Under this 
compulsion, the 48 States of the Union did 
pass unemployment compensation laws. So 
there was your very first standard. On the 
basis of Senator BricKEer’s argument, were 
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he a Member of the Senate at the time, on 
the basis of States’ rights, to be consistent 
he would have had to vote against the un- 
employment compensation law of 1935. For- 
tunately, all of the States did pass laws, 
and we now have a great protection for the 
unemployed worker, and I think everyone 
will agree that we do not want to go back 
to the days of WPA, back to the days when 
we had millions of unemployed people in 
the country, dependent upon the charity 
and the bounty of the Federal Government, 
the States, and local governments. I think 
an insurance system is far better, and if it 
is worth while, it should be a good one, it 
should be adequate to protect the average 
‘ worker and adequate protect and to but- 
tress the economy by placing purchasing 
power in the hands of the American workers 
during unemployment. 

Chairman GRanIk. Senator BrIcKER. 

Senator Bricker. Secretary Tobin assumes 
an unfounded presumption that there 
would not be any unemployment compen- 
sation in the country. Some of the States 
had unemployment compensation, just as 
they had old-age assistance and pensions 
prior to the time of the enactment of the 
Social-Security law in 1935. I think Wis- 
consin was the first State—— 

Secretary Tosrn. Wisconsin was the only 
State, and they passed it just prior to the 
enactment of the Federal law. 

Senator Bricker. Legislation was intro- 
duced and being considered at the very time 
in various States. I want to say that in the 
very beginning this was a violation of the 
Federal relationship in the country. Federal 
relationship assumes that the States still 
have some responsibilities to their people 
and to their local communities. It was a 
compulsory, arbitrary national enactment 
with which I do not disagree at this time be- 
cause it has worked successfully up to the 
present time. Even the President in his 
state of the Union message said that this 
was one cf the laws which had helped in the 
unemployment shock of 1939. 

Chairman GRANIK. He said it served to sup- 
port the demand for goods in his economic 
review. 

Senator Bricker. He has commended it 
many times, and it is worthy of commenda- 
tion because the States have done a good job. 
The State funds are not bankrupt at the 
present time. 

Let me refer to the Labor Information Bul- 
letin of October of this past year. After the 
experience that the President talked about 
wherein this program had been successful 
under State operation, this says: 

“In that year there were 22 States in which 
benefits exceeded collections and interest, 
in a few States by a wide margin. However, 
while generalization is difficult because of 
the tremendous variation between the States 
in benefit costs, size of present reserves and 
tax income, very few States need to be con- 
cerned about their ability to weather even 
a substantial economic recession.” 

Let me say to you that the only two States 
at the present time that are in any danger 
at all—that they are not in any substantial 
danger—are the State wherein our distin- 
guished colleague here today. Secretary 
Tobin, was Governor, that is, Massachusetts 
yond the State of Rhode Island, which is of 
course in much worse shape than Massa- 
chusetts. 

Chairman Granrx. That is where ghe At- 
torney General is from. 

Senator Bricker. The States are in very 
good shape, and even last year in the unem- 
ployment crisis, they were able to increase 
their reserve funds, which now total about 
$7,000,000,000. 

Secretary Tosrn. Total amount is close to 
$7,500,000,000 in the reserve fund of the 
country. 

I would like to say in connection with the 
statement that has been made by Senator 
Bricker that if unemployment compensation 
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has made a contribution to the stabilization 
of the economy—and I am going to quote 
from Business Week in just a moment—we 
should have a good system. Senator, we 
have one State in the Union that in 1936, 
when it passed its law, established a $15 
maximum payment. They have let that 
maximum payment remain for 14 years. 
That gives to the average worker, to the 
worker who is unemployed getting the maxi- 
mum payment in the State, a purchasing 
power equal to $8.22 based on 1939 costs. I 
feel that we should have Federal standards, 
Nation-wide standards from one end to the 
other, minimum standards below which no 
State can go. We first have always required 
federally that all of the States in the Union 
have an unemployment-compensation law. 
Secondly, we have required that employers of 
eight or more have insurance coverage for 
their workers, and I think it is reasonable to 
establish minimums below which no State 
can go. 

Let me just cite from Business Week. 

Chairman GranIK. Let’s go to the Senator 
and then come back to you. Go ahead, 
Senator. 

Senator Bricker. I might say in comment 
upon what the Secretary has just said that in 
1940 the average weekly benefit payments 
were $10.50; in 1949, $21.01. 

Let us turn to this federalization operation 
that the Secretary desires in this program, 
and that is what it amounts to. Maybe it is 
not a federalization program. It is more in 
the nature of a nationalization program 
which would completely ultimately wipe out 
the State’s position in the unemployment- 
compensation field. 

Let us turn, though, to the old-age and 
survivors insurance program which is admin- 
istered by the Federal Government. That in 
1940 paid an average of $22; in 1948, $25. 
There is a 12-percent increase, while there 
was a 100-percent increase in the amounts 
paid under unemployment compensation, 
That 12-percent increase took place under 
the operation of the Federal Government 
when costs of living was rising practically 
70 percent. 

Let us turn also to the old-age pension 
program which has increased about 100 per- 
cent. True, the Federal Government does 
contribute 50 percent of that, but it is still 
under the complete operation of the States, 
subject to State law in every respect. 

Chairman GRANIK. Mr. Secretary, did you 
want to comment on Business Week? 

Secretary Tonin. This is a copy of Business 
Week dated May 7, 1949. Here is the picture 
of the conditions in the city of Lawrence, 
one of the hardest-hit cities in the United 
States. Business Week has this to say: 

“It takes a lot more to make a depression 
in 1949 than it did in the early 1930's.” 

It then goes on and says: 

“But despite this, business conditions were 
about the same for the country as a whole.” 

In other words, there are 23,000 workers, 
according to the report, unemployed out of 
57,000 workers in Lawrence. 

“Unemployment compensation has proved 
to be an effective cushion for business as well 
as workers against the impact of unemploy- 
ment.” 

Since unemployment compensation has 
made this contribution, not alone to the 
workers of America, but to the business of 
America, I think that we should have stand- 
ards in this country—and incidentally I do 
not believe in federalization. I believe in a 
perpetuation of the Federal-State program. 
The one guaranty we are going to have for 
the preservation of the State program is to 
have it effective and to meet the needs of 
America’s economy at the present time. Ido 
not think it proper or fair to have workers 
in the United States receiving as low as 20 
percent of their weekly wage, and that is 
true in altogether too many States of the 
Union. With the establishment of the Fed- 





eral standards and an approach toward the 
objective of 1935 of a 50-percent payment of 
the loss of wage, we can be sure that there is 
going to be an adequate income for the aver. 
age unemployed worker, and there will be 
a buttress to the economy that will carry us 
through and prevent future depressions in 
the United States of America. 

Chairman Granik. Senator Bricker? 

Senator Bricker. Secretary Tobin merely 
emphasizes the fight, which is 15 years old, 
in regard to unemployment compensation, 
The philosophy of the law that is to be pre- 
sented is nothing new. There has been a con- 
stant battle between those who believe in the 
rights of the States in this field and those 
who want to completely nationalize the pro- 
gram. The proposition that is made so far is 
a result of a circular that was sent to the 
State unemployment bureaus on the 29th 
day of November by Mr. Goodwin, who is the 
head of the Unemployment Security Section 
in the Department of Labor. The State em. 
ployment directors were asked by the 5th day 
of December to submit a complete report as 
to whether or not they approved or disap- 
proved the suggestions that were made. I 
would like to know the results of that poll, 
and I hope that the Secretary of Labor can 
give them to us before this program is con- 
cluded. I do know what they did in my 
State. They are absolutely opposed. The 
director—I am advised—and I am sure cor- 
rectly advised—that the Governor supports 
him in his position—is opposed to the Fed- 
eralization, so-called, or nationalization pro- 
gram, because it absolutely makes a mini- 
mum of the present maximums of payments, 
of duration of payments, and of the qualify- 
ing requirements, and almost completely re- 
lieves all restrictions on employment. 
Furthermore, it emphasizes the fact that this 
is not a relief measure. It was originally 
passed for the purpose of absorbing the shock 
of unemployment. If it is to be a relief meas- 
ure, the handing out of a dole dependent 
upon needs, there are other departments of 
both the Federal Government and the State 
governments that are thoroughly adequate 
and are at the present time charged with the 
responsibility of taking care of those pro- 
grams. 

Chairman GRANIK. Mr. Secretary, do you 
care to comment on that? 

Secretary ToBIn. Yes, I would like to com- 
ment on it. Back in the thirties under the 
days of WPA, PWA, and the like, the State 
of Ohio received $1,100,000,000 in direct 
grants from the Federal Government of the 
United States. We don’t want to see those 
days in America again, so I say that it is 
sound to have a sound insurance system that 
will take care of the unemployed in this 
Nation for a period of 26 weeks, and I further 
contend that we would not have had unem- 
ployment compensation in the United States 
if it had not been for the Federal law that 
practically compelled the States to enact such 
laws. 

There was only one State in the Union in 
1935 that had unemployment compensation, 
and that was the State of Wisconsin. It was 
because of the Federal standards requiring 
the States to establish these laws that we 
have them on the books today and that 
Business Week is able to write the wonderful 
story about the city of Lawrence. In the 
city of Lawrence workers are paid for a period 
of 23 weeks. They are paid a maximum of 
$25 a week. If we did not have unemploy- 
ment compensation, certainly the merchants 
of Lawrence would not be as prosperous 85 
they are today, and the retail sales in the city 
would not have been staying practically 
abreast of the rest of the United States of 
America. 

So if unemployment compensation is 4 
sound system for America, then let us have 
standards shat will make it genuinely sound 
and let us work toward meeting the objec- 
tives that -vere set in 1935 of giving an un- 
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While the funds in one State were being de- 
Jeted, the funds in other States were being 
built up at a terrific rate. We should not 
let the conditions of one State controi a na- 
tional program that has been successful up 
to the present time and which has, in the 
very words of the Secretary himself, worked 
so successfully. 

I mentioned a moment ago that this was 
to be submitted to the Security Council by 
Mr. Goodwin, a report made on it, and sub- 
secuent legislation to b> introduced as a 
result of that. That is the only group that 
I know of, the group in the Department of 


Labor, that are advocating anything like this. 
I hold in my hand the Federal-State Rela- 
tions Report of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, which definitely says, on page 237, 
that this should be left as it is, as a respon- 
sibility of the States. Thorough study was 
given to that. I remember the consideration 
that was given to it at the time. We had a 
committee of the Congress, the Council of 
State Governments, and the governors of the 
States. Fifteen governors, I think 10 Con- 
gressmen, and 6 Senators, met in Chicago and 
spent 2 days on this subject 2 years ago. 
That report is in Senate Document 1054, and 
it definitely says that: 

“The Federal Government should relin- 
quish to the States the Federal tax on 
employers levied to cover the administrative 
expenses of the State employment security 
programs, The States will assume the re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service programs.” 

Chairman Granik. What is your comment? 

Senator Bricker. I have a couple more 
here, after the Secretary comments on those. 

Secretary Tosin. Let him go ahead. I will 


Chairman Granik. We have just a minute, 
before questions, if you want to comment 
here. 

Se-retary Tostn. There is naturally opposi- 
tion on the part of certain people to Federal 
standards. The selfsame arguments were 
cffered in 1935 against the establishment of 
unemployment compensation as a result of a 
Federal law that compelled the 48 States to 
enact those laws, The same arguments are 
being advanced by Senator Bricker now and 
would be logical if it is an infringement on 
States rights to establish minimum stand- 
ards. Remember, the minimum standards 
are to approach 50 percent of an earner’s 
Wage up to $30 a week. In other words, if a 
worker earns over $60 he will not get better 
than 50 percent of his $60, or $30. So it is 
my contention that if it was sound in 1935 
to write the basic law, it is sound after 14 
years of experience and after giving the 
States an opportunity for 14 years to ap- 
proach those standards, to have the Federal 
Government establish minimum standards 
for the protection of the economy and for 
the protection of individual workers. 

Chairman Granrk. Gentlemen, let’s take 
Some questions from our studio audience. 
I see Miss Penuel has a lady with a question. 
_ Question. I should like to know why the 
United States Employment Service is using 
Public funds for advertising in the news- 
papers and on the radio for applicants for 
Job in direct competition with private em- 
ployment agencies. 

Secretary Tosin. In direct competition 
with private employment agencies? 

Question. Yes. 

Secretary Tosrn. For the purpose of ren- 
a "ng a service to the American people, I 
am certain one American who feels that any 
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government owes it to the people to help 
tLem procure jobs without the payment of 
a fee; and when we save individual workers 
from paying a week's pay or 2 weeks’ pay 
for the purpose of procuring a job, I think 
we are rendering the kind of service that 
the Government of the United States should 
render to their citizens. 

Chairman GRanIk. Do you want to com- 
ment on that, Senator? 

Senator Bricker. I would like to comment 
on that because of the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Government in the administration of 
this law all along. I would just like to quote 
from one of the administrators of the unem- 
ployment-compensation fund in the States 
as to the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I don't want to get into personal rec- 
ollections of the matter, because Mr. Good- 
win and I had this out in Ohio years ago as 
far as civil service is concerned, long before 
you were in it, Mr. Tobin. Herschel Atkin- 
son, who was administrator of this program 
in Ohio, has this to say about the relation 
of this program to the Federal Government 
and to the State governments, which is still 
part of our system, talking about this very 
thing of Federal administration and action. 

“One of the most amazing statements to 
me when I was administrator was when a 
representative of Federal Security came out 
to Ohio and said, and I quote: “This money is 
for velocity spending. This is to get spend- 
ing power out in the hands of the people. 
We will never audit you on the payments 
made. If a man walks in and signs a slip, 
pay it to him. What do you care? We will 
never audit you. Get the money out. This 
is a spending velocity law.’ Believe you me, 
that pressure was put on me repeatedly.” 

A recent article called, “Rainy Day Money, 
or Give It Away Show,” referred to this ar- 
ticle, the statement of Mr. Atkinson, and had 
this further to say: 

“I have heard the same statement from 
administrators still in harness. They say 
the States which accede to such demands get 
more money to administer their programs, 
while those who do not are continually on 
or near a deficit spending basis.” 

Chairman GRANIK. Do you want to answer 
that? 

Senator Bricker. Let me accentuate that 
with one thing. 

Secretary Tostn. The Senator quoted Mr. 
Goodwin, who now heads the Unemployment 
Service. He was Regional Director of Fed- 
eral Security at the time when Senator 
Bricker was Governor. I asked Mr. Goodwin 
who is present in the audience, if he ever 
heard it. He was the representative in the 
State of Ohio. He never said it to Mr. Atkin- 
son, and he knows no man who ever did 
say it. 

Further than that, I have a letter from 
Mr. Teets, who is the president of the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies of the United States, denying that 
statement by Atkinson, and he says he has 
checked with his executive board and he 
has checked with the other State directors, 
and not one of them knows of a single in- 
stance in which a Federal official ever talked 
that way to them. 

I think it is a false indictment that Is 
without foundation. Mr. Goodwin is right 
here in the audience. He was the regional 
director at the time, and he will contend 
that it never happened. 

Senator Bricker. Let me say further that 
the Federal administration—I have had some 
experience in this field, Mr. Tobin—fined 
the State of Ohio $1,250,000 at one time be- 
cause of a quarrel between Harry Hopkins 
and Mr. Altmeyer and my predecessor, Gov- 
ernor Davey, whom I do not intend to de- 
fend here today, as I never have. As a re- 
sult of that, showing the power of the Fed- 
eral Government, their callous disregard of 
the right of workers, they withdrew from 
Ohio, $1,250,000 of administrative expense 
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money, and we had to dig down in the State 
general revenue after I become Governor to 
pay it back. 

That is the attitude of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that is the reason that the 
Governors Conference, when you were a 
member of the Governors Conference, Secre- 
tary Tobin, in 1944 passed a resolution 
against federalizing and for leaving this as it 
is, in the hands of the States. That was 
reiterated at the Governors Conference in 
1947 by a unanimous vote, because they don’t 
pass any other kind of resolutions. 

Secretary Topin. This program is not a fed- 
eralization program. It leaves it still as a 
Federal-State prograra in the hands of the 
States, with additional standards comparable 
to the standards that were passed in 1935. 
It is not a federalized program at all. 

Chairman GRANIK. May I take another 
question? Go ahead, sir. 

Secretary Tosin. I do want to say this in 
that connection. In the year 1939 the State 
of Ohio was perfectly willing, during the 
period of time that you were Governor, to 
accept WPA money for the feeding of the 
people of the State of Ohio, when a special 
session would not be called for the purpose 
of feeding them and the Government of the 
United States had to do it. 

Senator Bricker. We also appropriated 
money by the State legislature. That fight 
was solely on a local political basis as to 
whether the State would furnish all of it 
or the cities a part of it. 

Chairman Granik. Let me squeeze in a 
question here. 

Question. I would like to ask Senator 
Bricker if he recalls the 1948 position of the 
Republican Party on the matter of unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Senator Bricker. I haven’t checked the 
vote at all. I certainly was in favor of it 
at the time. We supported it in Ohio dur- 
ing my administration and made it work 
effectively. 

Question. I was wondering if there were 
any new ideas the party would like to put 
on the statute books at the present time. 

Senator Bricker. New ideas have virtue 
only if they are constructive. There is no 
merit in itself in having something new. 
In fact, the Constitution of the United 
States has stood for over 150 years, and 
I think the people of Ohio, because it is 
old, have a high appraisal of their con- 
stitutional structure that provides for a 
Federal system of government. This isn’t 
a federalization program at all; it is a 
nationalization program which takes the 
maximums at the present time and makes 
them compulsory as minimums upon every 
state in the Union. That is taking over; 
that is not cooperation. The Federal sys- 
tem recognizes the rights of the States, and 
this program doesn’t in any way give the 
States any position, practically, except as 
administrative units of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Chairman GRaNIK. Gentlemen, we must 
have your summaries now. Mr. Secretary, 
will you summarize briefly, please? 

Secretary ToBIn. Yes. 

National City Bank of New York praises 
unemployment compensation as a contribut- 
ing factor to the stabilization of our economy 
and the avoidance of a depression. Business 
Week does the same in this article in refer- 
ence to the city of Lawrence. Since it is 
accepted as a sound principle and a help to 
our private-enterprise economy, then I say 
we should make it equally effective with 
minimum standards—remember, minimum 
standards—in the 48 States of the Union and 
eliminate the possibility of individual States 
leaving their law unchanged, taking no rec- 
ognition of the increased cost of living that 
has cccurred since this law was originally 
written. I say that if it was sound for the 
Government of the United States in 1935 to 
compel the States to write the law, it is 
sound in the year 1950 to have minimum 
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standards that will make it equally effective 
in all sections of the United States. 

Chairman Grantk. Thank you, Mr. Secre- 
tary. Senator Bricker, your summary, 
Piease. 

Senator Bricker. Mr. Granik, I have pre- 
sented here evidence in support of the Labor 
Information Bulletin; of two governor con- 
ferences, of one of which the distinguished 
Secretary of Labor was a member; of the 
Social Security Advisory Council to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, which was chair- 
maned by the late Edward R. Stettinius, who 
was then chancelor of the University of Vir- 
ginia; and of Sumner Slichter, who is pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard University. 

I have presented suppert for the present 
State-administered program from the legis- 
lative council of the council of state gov- 
ernments. 

I have found yet no one who supports the 
forcing onto the States of these minimum 
standards which are at the present time the 
maximum standards of the various States of 
the Union. It has worked well, according 
to the testimony of the President and of Mr. 
Tobin himself, and we should not disturb 
a program which has met increasing costs 
by increasing the allowances 100 percent 
when the old-age and survivors insurance 
program under his Department has increased 
only about 12 percent at the same time. 
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Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence has again been exposed as a front 
for selfish interest. In an editorial, Sea- 
way and Selfishness, published in the dis- 
tinguished independent newspaper, the 
Milwaukee Journal, March 4, the confer- 
ence is revealed as a front for corpora- 
tions who have their own reasons for 
fighting the much-needed seaway proj- 
ect. With permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I attach the edi- 
torial: 

SEAWAY AND “SELFISHNESS” 


The National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence has a pretty high-sounding and dig- 
nified name for an organization that con- 
fers only on ways and means to bury the 
proposed St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway 
and power project. 

But the conference has more than a high- 
sounding name—it has a shotgun that is not 
only double-barreled but shoots in two direc- 
tions. 

In recent days the conference has been 
burdening the post office and editorial desks 
with antiseaway propaganda that attempts 
¥o establish these two diverse themes: 

First, the seaway is pushed by iron and 
steel firms for the “private benefit of ore 
exploiters or shippers or iron and steel com- 
panies.” This is an indication of selfish 
private interest. 

Second, the seaway is being pushed by 
“economic planners” who are interested in 
promoting the welfare state and who will, 
one day, take over the selfish private inter- 
ests that now seek an “immediate but tem- 
porary advantage.” 

This picture of “selfish” private enterprise 
and the “welfare state” advocates fighting 
side by side to despoil the Nation is intrigu- 
ing—and a perfect example of the kinds of 
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arguments the real selfish interests can use 
when facts aren’t strong enough to support 
their stand. 

The new ore discoveries in Labrador and 
Quebec and Venezuela are not the main argu- 
ments for the seaway—merely additional 
arguments. The seaway looked like a good 
bet long before anyone started mouthing 
the words “welfare state’—and was so con- 
sidered by such Presidents as Hoover and 
Coolidge, who could hardly be called “welfare 
staters.” 

One thing must be said for the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference, however. 
For a fight against “selfish interests” and 
“for the people” the organization certainly 
picked the right officers. As representatives 
of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association, 
the American Mining Congress, and the Re- 
public Coal & Coke Co., of New York, they 
know a “selfish interest” when they see one. 





The Importance of the American School 
Teacher to Our American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come in the present session of the 
Eighty-first Congress for all Members 
who are deeply concerned about the 
present and future welfare of America to 
begin to consider the teaching profes- 
sion. 

For many years the American teachers, 
inspired by a great desire to improve the 
youth of this great land of ours, have 
continued in their profession at low and 
inadequate salaries. No other group in 
this broad land of ours is as underpaid 
as the teaching profession. This has ap- 
proached almost a national calamity. If 
our best teachers are forced by poverty 
to abandon their profession the onward 
and upward march of America will be 
reversed and we will turn our faces back 
toward the Dark Ages. 

The teachers in every school in 
America—rural, village, city, and town- 
ship—can and do inspire their pupils 
with all the power that they possess. 
They teach them while they are in their 
youth, and in a receptive state of mind 
how to work and play and how to share 
with others. They can and do inspire 
them with the great freedoms of America 
that has enabled this Nation to reach the 
pinnacle of power and happiness in the 
history of the world. They put in the 
minds and hearts of their pupils ambi- 
tions to accomplish much in this world. 
If we properly support our school 
teachers in this divine undertaking of 
theirs, we can build a greater America 
out of the future generations that pass 
through their hands daily. 

All great uplifting movements start in 
the little school units of the United 
States. Each school teacher has his 
share in building the soul, mind and 
power of America. “t is literally true 
that they hold the future destiny of this 
great Nation in the hollow of their hands, 
All other professions stem from the prod- 
uct of the teaching profession. 








These patriotic men and women, who 
have molded the lives of our young peo- 
ple, if we will wake up in America and 
pay them adequately, will do more to 
prepare the following generations of 
American citizenship to take their part 
in the world and to bless all mankind 
than any other profession. They have 
worked for generations on disgracefully 
low salaries mostly without complaint 
but they cannot do the impossible. Liv- 
ing standards have greatly increased as 
well as the cost of living and there is no 
other group in America that has been so 
consistently underpaid. 

Most of them have remained in this 
great profession because they love it. 
Tens of thousands of them are looking to 
the men selected by the people of Amer- 
ica to pass adequate laws so they they 
can be properly paid. All good citizens 
should resolve that this shall be done and 
we should devote enough of our national 
wealth to support them adequately in 
their great endeavor. It is within the 
power of the teaching profession of 
America to bring up our young men and 
women possessed with the qualifications 
to solve our national problems and the 
problems of our States, counties, and 
cities. 

In the dawn of this great scientific age, 
if we improve equally over the United 
States the educational opportunities of 
every American child, America will con- 
tinue to grow and be a blessing to all 
mankind, These teachers can develop 
not only industrial skills of their pupils 
but they can sow the seeds in the minds, 
hearts and souls of young America the 
finer qualities of life so that in addition 
to being able to create great wealth, our 
people in the future can grasp the great 
beauties and happiness that is the divine 
purpose of mankind. 

Today and for years past millions of 
American children, with sturdy bodies 
and bright and capable minds, have been 
allowed to remain in ignorance and have 
never been able to exercise and enjoy 
their latent powers and abilities that 
their creator endowed them with. 

One is reminded of Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, when this great 
poet sat silently gazing upon the little 
headstones and footstones at the graves 
of the country people and when he said: 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


We no longer want the youth of Amer- 
ica to ke wasted. We should form a na- 
tional standpoint as well as a State and 
local standpoint, burst asunder the 
bonds of ignorance. We should ade- 
quately and generously support our 
teachers and pay them well, and we 
should build and equip our schools know- 
ing that they are the ground sills of the 
American way of life. 

When Jesus Christ was on this earth 
He had three great professions. He was 
a minister, He was a physician, and He 
was a teacher. When He choose his 12 
apostles, He trained them and sent them 
forth to teach the peoples of the world. 
Throughout 20 centuries His teachings 
and the teachings of His chosen teachers 
have rung down the centuries to uplift 
and bless all mankind. 














The teachers of America are in need 
of our support and while we serve the 
great people of our land, let us give to 
them the full measure of what they 
deserve. 

For the practical businessmen of our 
Nation, who know that we must keep this 
Nation solvent, let me say this: 

Three hundred million dollars for Fed- 
eral aid to public schools will.all be spent 
here at home. Salaries of teachers have 
peen so low for so many years that this 
supplemental and increased pay will im- 
mediately be placed in the current 
money circulation almost 109 percent. 
Each monthly salary check to the teach- 
ers Will be spent for food, clothing, house- 
hold furniture, books, and every other 
kind of daily necessities of life and 
will pass along from one businessman to 
another in commerce and turn over 
many times each year. 

Millions of pupils who will acquire bet- 
ter education through this supplemental 
fund will become larger earners to create 
more wealth here in the United States. 
Thousands of these pupils who would 
otherwise remain ignorant and become 
charges upon society, not earning and 
contributing enough to pay their own 
way in our American way of society will 
be moved up across the productive profit 
line where they can pay their own way 
and beneath which line many of them 
have lived for so long. 

Our national income will be substan- 
tially and permanently increased. More 
taxes will be paid into the Federal Treas- 
ury all along the line. It will be a good 
investment, it will pay immediate eco- 
nomic dividends to the entire United 
States and to all of its individual citizens. 
This Federal aid-to-public-school bill 
will also add substantially to our cultural, 
spiritual, and educational uplift. 

For all these foregoing reasons I urge 
my colleagues to enact into law a good 
bill providing for Federal aid to our pub- 
lic schools. 





Sermon on Manganese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take the time of the House for a 
few minutes in order to preach a short 
Sermo’ on the subject of manganese. 

As the president of the American Man- 
fanese Producers Association told the 
Public Lands Committee not long ago, 
manganese is the “starch” which stiffens 
Steel—no adequate substitute has been 
found for it and none is immediately in 
Prospect. Without manganese, no mat- 
ter how much steel we have the capacity 
to produce, we cannot make munitions. 

In the last issue of that eminent trade 
paper, The Enginéering and Mining 
Journal, Mr. Norwood B. Melcher of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, states: 
inn critical shortage of manganese ore evi- 

4t at the close of 1948 was intensified in 
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the first quarter of 1949 by a virtual embargo 
on exports of manganese ore to the United 
States. 


Yet I understand, Mr. Speaker, that if 
and when the O’Mahoney bill, S. 2105, 
comes to this floor, there may be made 
on the part of the Government agencies 
an attempt to amend it to prevent man- 
ganese producers from benefiting from 
its provisions. This is just a rumor 
which has reached me, but if true, how 
serious are its implications may be seen 
from the following quotations from the 
same article by Mr. Melcher: 

Speaking of the plans of the Government 
to attain a satisfactory balance between 
total domestic requirements and supplies, 
most of the programs begun in 1949 will 
not be effective for several years, but some 
that were already under way January 1, 1949, 
showed substantial results by the second 
half. 

Completion of a program begun in 1948 
to supply railroad cars to the Union of 
South Africa resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in exports to the United States in 
1949. Shipments were expected to exceed 
300,000 short tons compared with only 217,- 
000 tons in 1948. Similary shipments from 
India are expected to nearly double the 19438 
total of 216,000 short tons. India was the 
largest single supplier to the United States 
in 1949, furnishing 27 percent in the first 
10 months. Exports from the Gold Coast 
also increased in 1949, reaching 330,000 short 
tons of ore. In addition, imports of ferro- 
manganese made from the Gold Coast ore 
were received from Norway and Canada 
equivalent to about 120,000 tons of ore. 
Thus, in terms of ore equivalent, Gold Coast 
was the largest source in 1949, furnishing 
about 450,000 short tons. 

Inadequate transportation facilities in 
Brazil held the 1949 shipments of ore to 
about the 1948 level of 144,000 tons. Cuba 
and Mexico each shipped about 4 percent 
of the 1949 total, and small shipments (3 
percent in all) were made from Angola, 
Belgian Congo, Chile, France, French Mo- 
rocco, the Philippines, Portuguese Asia 
(Goa), United Kingdom, and Liberia. Im- 
ports of manganese ore during the first 10 
months totaled 1,201,240 short tons; of this 
61,319 tons was battery grade. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is all well and 
good, and I am delighted that we are 
getting all possible mangznese from all 
possible sources. I do not think the 
total imports come anywhere near our 
requirements if you take into considera- 
tion stock piling as well. But note, after 
the detailed information on foreign sup- 
ply, that the domestic situation is dis- 
missed with these words: 

Domestic production of manganese ore in 
1949 dropped off slightly from that of the 
previous year, due largely to mechanical 
problems, and is estimated at 115,000 short 
tons. 


Is it mechanical problems, or price, 
that really is the difficulty, Mr. Speaker? 
I hear of no programs to supply railroad 
cars, or anything else, to manganese 
producers in Nevada or elsewhere in the 
United States. I introduced a bill some 
time ago which would have authorized 
the payment of up to 50 percent over the 
foreign price under stock-piling con- 
tracts, but that bill reposes in the Armed 
Services Committee unheard. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply has sufficient authority to 
pay almost any price for domestic man- 
ganese for stock piling. Let them an- 
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nounce that a sufficient price will be paid 
and I dare say the increase in domestic 
production would surprise them. If, in- 
stead of applying all possible stimulation, 
there really is a scheme afoot to remove 
manganese from S. 2105, it is altogether 
a shameful thing and I shall resist such 
a move as far as it may be within my 
power to do so. 

The moral of this sermon, Mr. Speak- 
er, is, paraphrasing the old saw about 
charity beginning at home, that man- 
ganese production should begin at home 
where neither the wind, waves, shortage 
of shipping, snorkel submarines, or 
enemy seizure of foreign sources of sup- 
ply can cut our supply lines. The quicker 
we realize this elementary truth about 
manganese and other strategic and crit- 
cal minerals the better prepared we shall 
be should the misfortune of another war 
develop. I should be most unhappy, Mr. 
Speaker, were I to think that future his- 
torians might look back at these United 
States as we do at the Roman Empire 
and say, “sic transit gloria mundi.” Let 
us not speculate with our future; let us 
be prudent now, rather than sorry later. 





Henry McLemore’s Column 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Henry McLemore, newspaper col- 
umnist, in the Washington Star of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950: 

McLEMORE CALLS ON NATION To WAKE UP 
(By Henry McLemore) 


To read the newspapers and listen to the 
radio is to wonder why the United States 
of America is called the United States of 
America. 

At the moment the States seem to be about 
as united as Ingrid and Dr. Lindstrom. A 
much better name, for the time being, at 
least, would be the Disunited States of 
America. 

Just read the headlines and subheads, and 
listen to the radio announcers who, truth to 
tell, do little more than read the headlines 
and the subheads out loud. 

“Miners Stiffen as Coal Famine Brings 
Show-down. 

“Dixie Battle 
FEPC. 

“New Block Hit in Talk on Phone Strikes. 

“GOP Blocks Plan for Spy Ring Inquiry. 

“Probers Told Reds Control Progressives.” 

SO WHAT TO DO? 


What sort of reading is that for a country 
which is faced with destruction by an enemy 
which makes no bones about what it would 
like to do? Russia, I’m talking about. If 
Russia lets us know how much it hates us in 
public, just how mtich more do you figure 
Russia hates us in private? About ten- 
thousandfold, I'd say. 

So what do the so-called United States 
do? Fight night and day among each other, 
group against group, bloc against bloc, ma- 
jority against minority, party against party, 
statesman against statecman, politician 
against politician, neighbor against neighbor, 


Plans Drawn Against 
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It seems to me, silly as I am, that now is 
the time, if there ever was a time, for this 
country to pull together. If a coal strike 
affects steel and steel affects the building 
of the materials of preparedness against war, 
then there should be no coal strikes. The 
same goes for all the other strikes and for 
all the other hold-outs against unity. 


LET US WAKE UP 


I have said this before but I want to say 
it again. There seems to be a widespread 
belief in this country that there is a rela- 
tively small group of men willing and 
anxious to die for their country; a group 
who, as doughfoots, wants to freeze and 
shiver and get slugs in their bellies; a group 
who, as flyers, wants to streak to death or 
injury in the skies; a group who, as Sailors, 
wants to freeze in the oceans of the earth. 

There are no such men. Even the wildest- 
eyed kid finds war a little too much to stand 
and prays to get home. But unless this 
country starts working as a unit, faces the 
common danger with a united front, a few 
million poor devils are going to have to pay 
the price for the selfishness or stupidity or 
both of millions and millions of others. 
The next Pearl Harbor will be a dilly. Most 
of the major brains in the country have 
prophesied that. It won’t be a handful of 
bombers coming over, but a terrific, all-out 
thrust that will make front-line combatants 
of even babes in their cribs. 





The Taft-Hartley Act Should Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include herewith the following article 
which appeared in the Collinsville Her- 
ald, Collinsville, Ill., on Friday, March 
3, 1950: 


THe Tarr-HarRTLeEy Law Is DeaD—JupcE 
KeecH FINDS UMWA Not GUILTY or VIo0- 
LATING ORDER BECAUSE MINrRS REFUSED To 
WorK 
Adopting the legal theory developed by 

James O. Monroe, publisher of the Collins- 

ville Herald, in an address to the House 

Labor Committee in Washington a year ago, 

Judge Richmond B. Keech in the Federal 

district court in Washington Thursday after- 

noon held that the United Mine Workers 

Union was not guilty of contempt of his 

no-strike injunction order because of the 

refusal of the coal miners to return to work 
at the direction of the union officials. 
Monroe in his address to the Congressmen 
had predicted that at some future time there 
would be a strike where the dissatisfied men 
would refuse to follow the orders of their 
officials who would be acting under duress of 
acourt injunction. That was what happened 
following Judge Keech’s order of 10 days ago 
to the UMW officials. Union President John 

L. Lewis issued an order to the men to re- 

turn to work, but they failed to do so. 
Judge Keech’s finding that the union is not 

guilty of contempt because of the failure of 
the miners to resumé work ends the court 
proceeding. It demonstrates what Monroe 
has said from the beginning, that the injunc- 
tive process would be unavailing to prevent or 
toenda strike. It means that the Taft-Hart- 
ley law is virtually dead. Monroe predicted 

Thursday that the law now would be either 

repealed or radically revised. 


Following is the portion of Monroe's state- 
ment to the House Labor Committee discuss- 
ing the futility of the Taft-Hartley law as a 
strike-breaking measure: 

“The greatest error on the part of those 
who framed the Taft-Hartley law was that 
they acted as if they regarded the union and 
its officers as being the controlling agents 
over the union members, a doctrine specifi- 
cally stated by Judge Goldsborough, saying, 
‘as long as a union is functioning as a union, 
it must be held responsible for the mass ac- 
tion of its members.’ 

“Union officials are regarded by the mem- 
bers as leaders and not as dictators nor as 
being empowered to determine policies and 
to bind the men to them. In the Typograph- 
ical Union, to which I belong, no action can 
be taken, including the election of officers, 
without a referendum of the membership, 
both in the locals and in the International, 
and strikes are entered upon only by a vote 
of the membership affected. I understand 
that this is true in the Mine Workers, who 
are the largest industrial group in my city, 
and in most other unions. Labor unions are 
not corporations, which elect directors and 
Officers who manage the business for a year 
or some other stated period and who during 
that period can commit the stockholders to 
policies and obligations. ‘Labor czars’ are 
no more potent than ‘political bosses.’ 

“This fallacious thinking, which Judge 
Goldsborough first expressed, is at the bot- 
tom, so it seems to me, of the provisions in 
the present law which seek to prevent strikes 
by court injunctions against only the union 
and its officials, and which seek to direct 
union activity by requiring officials to take 
a non-Communist oath. And this thinking, 
and the legislation which it fostered, leads 
inevitably to the practical difficulties of 
establishing industrial peace by them. For 
ren who recognize their officials as leaders, 
and not as dictators, cannot be expected to 
respect and accept and follow a law, first, 
which affronts their instincts, second, which 
thwarts established practices in the settling 
of disputes with management, and third and 
most important, which lays its impact solely 
on the union and its officials and which sug- 
gests no coercion and imposes no penalties 
upon the men themselves, either as indi- 
vidual citizens in the commonwealth or as 
members of the union. 

“The more practical question, it seems to 
me, is, regardless of the theoretical responsi- 
bility of the union, whether or not members 
are under any responsibility too, and there- 
fore will respect the orders of the union, 
particularly when the union orders are in 
contravention of the union’s policy and are, 
moreover, delivered under duress of a court 
order. Neither the union laws nor the stat- 
ute nor the court order suggests any such 
eventuality. So far as I can discern any 
inhibition in the law, the men can strike as 
quickly and as long as they please. And, 
again being practical, no matter how crippling 
a court order may be to the union, nothing 
is achieved for industrial resumption unless 
the men go back to work. One may say 
that the men have some responsibility to 
obey the orders of the officers, but the law 
does not say so, and Judge Goldsborough 
did not say so; and even if both said so, 
there is no penalty on the men if they re- 
fuse—which makes the law well nigh a 
nullity. 

“As yet there has been no real test of the 
capacity of the injunction against unions to 
stop a paralyzing strike. I know that it will 
be said at once that John L. Lewis called off 
the miners’ strike last April. But it must 
be remembered also that at the same time 
he got what he wanted in the welfare fund 
which was at issue. The longshoremen’s 
strike last November on the two coasts was 
not ended by the order to the men to go 
back to work, but by the settlement, while 
they were still idle, of the disputed matters. 
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I do not want to be taken as an inciter to 
strikes or to defiance of the Government by 
workers, but I predict that under the presen; 
law there will be strikes where the men Will 
not follow the orders of the officials who give 
them under injunction. And I suggest to 
you that in such event you will have lef 
the Nation helpless.” 





Democratic Party Responsibility for th 
Rise of Russia—John B. Chapple 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
have had thousands of Lincoln Day and 
Washington Day speeches throughout 
the Nation. Most of them sounded silly 
and missed the boat completely. The 
most outstanding speech in the Nation 
in my opinion was delivered by a small- 
town editor, John B. Chapple, of Ash. 
land, Wis. I might add that this is the 
same John B. Chapple who won the Re- 
publican nomination for United States 
Senator in 1932. He won that nomina- 
tion on a platform of anticommunism— 
the first public figure in America to see 
the light in 1932 as he sees it now in 
1950. 

Americans will take pride in reading 
this speech. That is why I ask that it 
be inserted in the Recorp so that 170,000 
copies will go all over the Nation. 

His address follows: 


[From the Ashland (Wis.) Daily Press of 
February 25, 1950] 


Friends of Ontonagon, we have been pio- 
neers, your ancestors and mine, from the days 
when the first white man came to this Lake 
Superior shore, on to the time that our Na- 
tion was founded with a Declaration of In- 
dependence proclaiming human rights and 
human dignity to all the world, and on down 
to the time of our First World War. 

That period of the First World War proved 
to be one of the great turning points in world 
history. 

While we of America were busy in a war 
which we hoped would end war, in a war t 
make the world safe for democracy, a phil 
phy that was the exact opposite of what we 
were fighting for, the exact opposite of our 
a poisonous philosophy that had been 
spawned in Germany, gained support in Ru:- 
sia during the revolutions in which first the 
Czar and then representative governmen' 
were overthrown—and there was let loo: 
upon the world a philosophy of government 
the exact opposite of everything we believe 
in—a philosophy that denied God, that de- 
nied the sacredness of the human family 
that denied honor and honesty and every- 
thing that America for 300 years has stood 
for—yes, a philosophy that denied, and siill 
does deny, everything that the Ten Com- 
mandments have stood for down through the 
ages, and stand for today. 

For a few brief years after World War |, 
this Communist philosophy of the deniai 0 
God and the denial of human rights, this 
overturning of the_ philosophy of huma 
brotherhood for a philosophy of hate and 
treachery, was held at bay by America. 

Then, in the confusion and paralysis of the 
depression that was the aftermath of that 
First World War, there came into power 
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America a man and a party that gave the 
official recognition of the United States to 
a philosophy that is the deadliest enemy that 
America ever had or ever could have—not 
only gave official recognition to the Com- 
munist power of Soviet Russia, but has aided 
and abetted it until it is sweeping over much 
of the world and has actually become the 
world’s greatest power, relegating America to 
second place. 

Those who did this knew what they were 
doing when they did it. 

They knew that for 15 years since the 
Communist revolution in Russia its leaders 
had flaunted the words of Karl Marx in the 
faces of the world that “religion is the opium 
of the people.” 

They knew the words of Lenin, predecessor 
of Stalin, that “children must be taught to 
hate their parents if they are not Commu- 
nists. If they are, then the child need not 
respect them; need no longer worry about 
them.” 

They knew Lenin’s advice to his Commu- 
nists to “practice trickery, employ cunning, 
to sometimes even overlook or conceal the 
truth” in carrying on their work. 

They knew the words of Mejinsky who had 
said, “As long as there are idiots to take our 
signature seriously, and to put their trust in 
it, we must promise everything that is be- 
ing esked, and as much as one likes, if we can 
only get something tangible in exchange.” 

They were acquainted with the words of 
Lenin when he said: “Down with love of one’s 
neighbors. What we need is hatred. We 
must know how to hate; only thus shall we 
conquer the universe.” 

They !new all these things; everyone in 
America knew them. They knew it when 
they did it. 

And in the short space of 18 years since 
the Democratic Party went into power in 
America and made the deal with Soviet Rus- 
sian communism which has finally produced 
today’s world crisis in which every heart is 
secretly filled with terror about the future, 
the Democratic Party has written the black- 
est and most tragic chapter in American 
history. 

The story of Nero fiddling while Rome 
burned has a ghastly parallel today in Presi- 
dent Truman's bewilderment as Russia takes 
away from us control of the world. 

This is Brotherhood Week, and from the 
White House President Truman issued the 
following splendid statement. I quote: 

“Respect for human dignity is the central 
issue in the world struggle today. 

“America is dedicated to the conviction 
that all people are entitled by the gift of 
God to equal rights and freedoms even 
though they may differ in religious persua- 
sion, in social and political views or in racial 
origin. Our greatness is and will be measured 
by the degree of our recognition of this fun- 
damental truth. 

“Millions of people in our world are living 
in slavery. They are subject to the iron rule 
of despots who make the state supreme and 
who constantly violate God-given human 
rights. Free people everywhere are horri- 
fied to witness the subjugation of their fel- 
low human beings by the totalitarian states. 
No group is being spared. Protestants, Jews, 
Catholics, Orthodox, are being crushed into 
Submission, Statesmen of democratic spirit, 
and writers, teachers, and scientists of inde- 
pendent mind are being destroyed. The con- 
Science of the free world is appalled by their 
shocking martyrdom.” 

That is the end of the quotation. 

Ladies, and gentlemen, President Truman 
Wrote the truth when he wrote these words. 
But what he failed to add is this: 

If America is done for in the days to come, 
it is because the Democratic Party got con- 
trol in 1932, and in the unbelievably short 
Space of 18 years, nurtured and supported 
With billions of dollars of our own heart's 
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blood a country whose leaders are the sworn 
enemies of human rights and freedom, and 
everything we believe in, and who are suc- 
ceeding at their task of taking the world 
away from America, and away from thcse 
who believe that the Ten Commandments 
are the foundation of civilization. 

In the incredibly short period of 12 years, 
the Russian empire has increased its popula- 
tion from 180,000,000 to 800,000,000 people. 

Here is what Soviet Russia has been able 
to incorporate into its empire in that time: 

Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Latvia, Karelia (part of Fin- 
land). This brings the Russian empire in 
Europe to the Elbe River on the west; to the 
Adriatic Sea on the southwest; close to the 
Aegean, with only a narrow strip of Grecce, 
as a barrier,on the south. The present posi- 
tion of the Russian empire in Europe makes 
the Scandinavian peninsula indefensible. 

This embraces 890,000,000 human beings, 
one-third of the total population of the 
earth. 

In January 1945 Moscow ruled 199,000,000 
human beings. 

In June 1948 Moscow ruled 459,000,000 
human beings. 

Ey November 1949 Moscow ruled over 890,- 
000,000 human beings. 

The total human population of the earth 
is about 2,500,000,000. 

Moscow rules one-third of the human race. 

And here is the latest chapter: 

At 10:18 this morning, over the United 
Press leased wire in the Daily Press cffice, 
came this bulletin: 

“‘WASHINGTON.—The State Department an- 
nounced it has broken diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria. The Bulgarian delegation 
was ordered from Washington. Bulgaria 
accused the United States Minister at Sofia 
of conspiring against the so-called People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria—the front name for So- 
viet Russia.” 

The Democratic Party over the past 18 
years has built up this enemy of America, 
and now the situation is desperate. 

I need scarcely remind you how every evil 
force in America was concentrated behind 
the Democratic Party in 1932. All the mil- 
lions of dollars of the whiskey trust were 
dumped into that campaign. Every evil po- 
litical power of the big cities was turned 
loose. The shell-shocked people of America, 
struggling through a depression caused by 
World War I, cracked under the strain and 
turned the reins of government over to what 
turned out to be the world forces of evil. 
Proof of this came in the quick recognition 
of Communist Russia. 

An evil force took control in America at 
that time that reversed the direction of our 
Government and sent us spinning down 
hill. 

A blind, stupid foreign policy failed to 
give any encouragement to the Republican 
postwar government of Germany that was 
struggling to get onto its feet after World 
War {, and by this lack of support actually 
helped Hitler rise to power. 

Instead of doing something to help stabi- 
lize postwar Germany and Keep a maniac 
named Hitler out of power, the Democratic 
Party of the United States turned its atten- 
tion to Soviet Russia, which it officially rec- 
ognized in 1933, creating an even greater 
peril to America than Hitler, as time has 
proved. 

Out of the Democratic Party's blindness, 
Hitler, who had already proclaimed his at- 
tack upon the Jews, was actually allowed to 
rise to power. 

And in that same fateful year of 1933, 
right after taking power in America, the 
Democratic Party officially recognized Com- 
munist Russia and put that nation on its 
teet, later with billions of dollars of Amer- 
ican money, and Communist Russia’s agents, 
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spies, and criminals were brought into this 
country with the encouragement and con- 
nivance of the Democratic. Party until the 
whole bloodstream of our Government was 
poisoned with enemies not only of our Na- 
tion but of every ideal of decency that we 
believe in. The Democratic Party and the 
Democratic Party alone is guilty of this 
act which historians of the future will doubt- 
less classify as treason to our country. 

President Truman’s statement Thursday 
that he is standing on his order not to release 
the secret loyalty files in the present investi- 
gation into Communist influences within the 
State Department speaks for itself. 

This same Democratic Party let locse in 
the labor relations of cur country the same 
venom and hatred that the Communists 
proclaim openly is their weapon. Who gave 
birth and rolitical preferment and untold 
power to John L. Lewis, who sponsored him 
and nurtured him in the belief that he has 
the right to bring hunger and svffering upon 
millions of innocent people instead of seck- 
ing to settle labor controversies with the as- 
sistance of sane government and civilized 
mediation of differences, of which human 
beings who are made in the image of God 
are capable? Who is responsible for stir- 
ring up and encouraging in human hearts 
every evil trait—suspicion of their fellow 
men, envy, malice, violence? This must be 
laid cquarely at the door of the Democratic 
Party. 

Who has tried for political reasons to break 
the spirit of the American people, to make 
pioneers like our fathers and ourselves de- 
pendent upon Government, regimented under 
Government regulations so that we begin 
to feel like helpless pawns of Government? 

Who created this world power of Com- 
munist Russia that is spilling over Europe 
today, that is taking over China, that is 
at bay with us over Germany, that greedily 
eyes India and Africa, and that eventually 
plans to strangle us and crush the life cut 
of the kind of an America that we know 
and have fought and worked for? Who has 
sold America out to Russia? The Democratic 
Party must take the full and complete re- 
sponsibility. 

Today the release of George Sokolsky, the 
columnist, for February 21 came to my desk. 
Sokolsky is the son of an American rabbi. 
He edited a newspaper in Russia and later 
worked in China and is a man of world-wide 
vision and in my opinion the greatest col- 
umnist in America today. 

Under the title, “Let’s Face It,” he wrote 
these words that throw the situation sharply 
into focus. He writes: 

“I was sitting in a train in conversation 
with a man. Our conversation grew increas- 
ingly gloomier. He hoped that everything I 
said was untrue, unfounded, nonsense. And 
the reason? He did not want his grandchil- 
dren to have to live in the kind of world that 
scemed inevitable from our conversation. 

“Of course, he and I are not designing the 
next historic period. It was designed for us 
at Yalta. We have to get that into our heads. 
It was designed principally at Yalta, with side 
arrangements at Quebec, Tehran, Moscow 
and other places. There three men formed 
a design—an historical design of tremendous 
dimensions. If these men thought bedly, as 
they undoubtedly did, we shall spend many 
decades getting out of their arrangements. 
The chain process that is started by an his- 
toric mistake is rarely arrested except by war 
or revolution. 

“The point is that history deals with peo- 
ple—not with lands or boundaries or treat- 
ies, but with living, working, hoping, aspir- 
ing people. Politicians often forget that. 
They shove 50,000,000 souls here and 100,000,- 
000 there. They smash a system of govern- 
ment and substitute another. They end a 
war and start another. They waste produc- 
tivity and starve a hitherto productive race. 
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And when they have done their work and die, 
the heritage they leave may be, for a century, 
little more than blood and sweat and tears. 

“It is important for us in this decade to 
understand precisely where we are. In 1938, 
we were annoyed with the Japanese and we 
were very angry with Hitler and Mussolini. 
Then came the European war, which should 
have been localized but was not. It became, 
instead, world-wide, involved us to the ex- 
tent that we took it over, became the leader 
of one side, defeated the enemy, and found 
a changed world, in which the smaller of our 
two principal allies came out the victor and 
simultaneously our enemy. 

“It took us a long time to understand what 
had happened. Could it be that those smart 
men who knew everything—Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Harry Hopkins, Hull, Stettinius, 
Byrnes, George Marshall, Henry Morgenthau, 
Dean Acheson, Alger Hiss, Owen Lattimore— 
could it be that they were all wrong? 

“The answer of history is clearly that they 
were wrong. That has nothing to do with 
whether you like them or not; whether you 
are a Republican or a Democrat, a Liberal or 
a Conservative. None of this makes any dif- 
ference, because the historic fact is that 
World War II was won by the Russians, and 


we lost it. The Russians got the spoils, and 
we got the expenses. They moved into first 
position. 


“So now we have to get out of that. And 
as Americans we face some very tough 
problems. 

“This is what we face: 

“1. The possibility of direct attack on our 
soil; 

“2. The possibility of economic and politi- 
cal isolation; 

“3. The danger that the cost of safeguard- 
ing ourselves from 1 and 2 may so damage 
our national economy as to imperil the life 
which has made us the great Nation that we 
are; 

“4. The preservation, in spite of 1, 2, and 
$8, of the liberties of our people, without 
which it hardly matters whether we succeed 
at all. In a word, we must not lose our free- 
doms no matter what else we have to do. 

“So that is what World War II has pro- 
duced for us. And it would not be so diffi- 
cult if we did not have among us pro-Rus- 
sians, pro-Britishers, internationalists, and 
just plain ostriches who refuse to face up 
with the brutal facts of history. Maybe if 
we could deal with this strictly as Ameri- 
cans, we could do something vital about it.” 

That is the end of the George Sokolsky 
quotation. 

Let me repeat part of his final sentence: 

“If we could only deal with this situation 
as Americans,” he writes. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is only one 
party in America today that can deal with 
this suitation as Americans. 

Here we stand—at bay with the forces of 
evil. Twenty years ago none of us thought 
these forces would ever gain the power they 
hold today. They hold that power because of 
the most ghastly conspiracy against the wel- 
fare of America that can be found in our 
American history. 

And all the Democratic Party can do in this 
situation is to try to cover up. 

Anything goes in America today, under the 
guidance of these Democratic misleaders. It 
is the bread and circuses period of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire, all over again, 
only this time we in America are the victims. 
Our whole social structure is falling to pieces 
under the misrule of the Democratic Party 
and its evil philosophers, They have even 


talked of giving the atom bomb and the H- 
bomb to Russia to complete our destruction. 

I don’t propose to allow any administration 
or any party to protect the forces destroying 
the ideals of my children, mislead them, and 
then send them off to war to pay with their 


blood once more for Democratic Party folly in 
world affairs. 

Men and women of Ontonagon, the sands 
of time for the Democratic Party are running 
out. They have built up the only enemy that 
America ever had in all its history that has 
become actually stronger than America itself. 
They have committed the unpardonable sin— 
sin against their mother country—yes, that 
conceivably may even mean the death of our 
Nation and the ideals we have known since 
the founding of America. 

In this situation, it is a question of do or 
die. The Republican leadership in America 
must tear the control of our Nation out of the 
hands of its present evil Democratic leader- 
ship, or die with it. 

In the words of Washington, we must once 
again raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest may repair. As he said in that earlier 
crisis, the event is in the hands of God— 
and the Democratic Party and its alliance 
with godlessness over the world are stacked 
against us. 

In this crisis we have a terrific responsi- 
bility. 

As we move forward in this crisis, let us 
tell the American people in clear words 
what it is that we as Republicans seek for 
all Americans. 

Not the freedom of the anarchist, where 
anything goes, but the freedom of a life in 
which human beings may respect themselves 
and have reasonable hope for their children. 

Not the freedom of the enemies of God 
and of the moral foundations of family life 
to destroy our civilization, but the exalted 
freedom of a government that protects fam- 
ily life, that recognizes the family as the 
foundation stone of human society, that 
protects the ideal of marriage, that protects 
motherhood, that protects children, that pro- 
tects each family in its right to adequate 
food and housing, and its right to be safe- 
guarded from such degrading influences as 
the commercialization of the Ingrid Berg- 
man-Rosselini affair. We must tell the peo- 
ple of America that in time of stress and 
strain our ideal is that the American family 
not only is most certainly entitled to pro- 
tection from hunger and want by the Na- 
tion, but that our higher goal is the free- 
dom to work our own destiny under a sys- 
tem that gives the family a chance to sur- 
vive as a family, and is not choked and 
strangled by a government that is riding the 
Nation to death until our economy cannot 
produce what people need. We must assure 
the people that we demand the constant 
improvement in the distribution of what 
we all produce, so that we need not resort 
to the criminal democratic practice of de- 
stroying food or hiring people not to produce 
it while other people are still hungry. 

We must make clear to the American peo- 
ple that if a thing is good and sound and 
wholesome for the welfare of the American 
family, then the Republican Party is for it 
and will fight for it, and that it is the only 
truly American party today. 

The Republican Party does not go along 
with or protect any power based on a philoso- 
phy that religion is the opium of the people, 
or that children should hate their parents if 
they are not Communists, or that we should 
practice trickery, employ cunning, and some- 
times even overlook or conceal the truth, or 
that as long as there are idiots to take signa- 
tures seriously, to promise everything that is 
asked, or a philosophy that says, “Down with 
love of one’s neighbors—what we need is 
hatred.” 

We have an appointment with destiny right 
now to rescue the American people from ter- 
ror and despair. 

It is indeed time, as Washington so clearly 
phrased it in that earlier crisis, to raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair. Once again, as he said, the event is in 
the hands of God. 
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Automotive Excise Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr.HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under per. 
mission to extend my remarks, I an 
pleased to include the following from Mr. 
Lou Hosking, general manager, Minne. 
sota Motor Transport Association, 2453 
University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Hosking is an outstanding author. 
ity on all phases of motortruck trans. 
portation. He has carefully and ear. 
estly considered the automotive excise 
taxes from every viewpoint and their 
ultimate effect not only on the motor. 
transport owner and operator but like. 
wise on businesses and the consuming 
public. 

In order that the Members of the 
House may have the benefit of the Min- 
nesota Motor Transport Association 
views as presented by Mr. Hosking, under 
leave previously granted, I am inserting 
the letter herewith: 


MINNESOTA Motor 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 23, 1950. 
Representative HarRotp C. HAGEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAGEN: The proposed 
repeal of certain excise taxes, now before 
Congress, is of vital importance to Minnesota 
truck operators; and, in ultimate effect, to 
the thousands of businesses in our State 
which they serve. 

I would like to enlist your vigorous sup- 
port in equalizing this burden which far 
outweighs any monetary gains which may 
accrue to the Government from its con- 
tinuance. 

Specifically, we urge the outright repeal 
of the 3-percent tax on the transportation 
of freight and a cut-back of additional high- 
Way-use taxes to prewar levels. Even 4 
prewar level on these taxes is not justified 
but your problem and that of Congress in 
sustaining a reasonable tax level cannot be 
disregarded. We are fully cognizant of it. 

I firmly believe that the present 3-percent 
freight-transportation tax is a depressing 
assessment which indirectly hits the pocket- 
book of every man, woman, and child buying 
any commodity, and I further believe that 4 
cut-back to prewar levels of other highway- 
use taxes would boost, rather than harm, our 
economic well-being. The percentage of all 
income paid for transportation charges 00 
all commodities is very high—more thal 
most people realize—and if lowering of these 
highway-user taxes will in effect encourage 
lower transportation rates, or sustain 4 
stronger transportation system to rendef 
dollar-saving transportation, then the loss in 
revenue to the Federal Government will 
more than be offset by additional net dollars 
to every constituent of yours in Minnesota. 

We ask that the 5-percent tax on new 
trucks and trailers be cut back to the 2\- 
percent level which prevailed before the W2!, 
that the tax on truck parts and accessories 
be cut back to the 244-percent which pre 
vailed before the war; that the tax on tires 
and tubes be cut by 50 percent, thus restor- 
ing prewar levels; that the tax on lubricat- 
ing oil be cut by 25 percent which would 
restore them to the levels prevailing befor 
the war. 














we further recommend that the present 
Federal tax on gasoline be cut from 14 cents 
to the 1-cent level which prevailed before the 
"ou association members are in highway- 
freight transportation. They are direct serv- 
ants of the people. The freight they handle 
is in their possession only temporarily. Any 
corrective measure which will facilitate their 
operations is of direct and immediate benefit 
to the consumer. 

In this connection, I must state that no 
other form of transportation pays the excise 
taxes that our members do. These motor- 
freight carriers are subject to corporate taxes, 
income taxes, and all of the other types of 
taxes that business or individuals in general 
are subject to. Yet, in addition, they must 
pay a special levy on their equipment, main- 
tenance parts, and many of their major items 
of operating expense such as gasoline, lubri- 
cating oil, and tires. It is unfair. 

There is no pretense in the excise tax that 
the proceeds are for highway purposes. To 
that extent it is a penalty to truck transpor- 
tation. No other forms of freight transpor- 
tation are subject to such excise taxes. They 
thus are placed in a privileged category and 
enjoy an unearned advantage. 

Since the ultimate benefactors to repeal of 
the 3 percent transportation tax, and, to an 
equal extent, a cut-back on other highway- 
user excise taxes are your constituents and 
our customers, it behooves us to fight for this 
enactment of excise-tax repeals. We do not 
speak of luxuries, of items which one can do 
without. These taxes are on services and 
items which are a vital key to one’s economic 
well-being. 

I would like very much, dear Congressman, 
to have you actively work for this program, 
and would like to know if it would be possible 
for you personally to appear before the House 
committee which is considering the reduc- 
tions and present our views. It will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for us to make this 
appearance in Washington. We would be 
very happy to hear from you. 

Thank you very much. 

Very truly yours, 
Lou HOoskKING, 
General Manager. 





Address of Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, president 
of the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn., and president of the Association 
of American Colleges, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 10, 1950: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure and 
an honor to speak to you as president of the 
Association of American Colleges. I am 
proud of the association; I am proud to have 
been its president during the past year. 

First of all, I am proud of being president 
of the association for a personal reason. 
Quite naturally it is gratifying to me to feel 
that I have the esteem And friendship of my 
Colleagues, It is naturally a matter of some 
Satisfaction, that, after having been on the 
board for 3 years, my fellow college presi- 
dents would ask me to be their president, 
But apart from this personal satisfaction, 
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which I, being human, have no desire to sup- 
press, there is another consideration involved 
of far greater importance. 

I take pleasure in being a member of this 
organization because to me it seems to fur- 
nish an example of the unity and harmony 
so badly lacking in our Nation, and in the 
world at large. In our deliberations, there 
are, of course, differences of opinion, but I 
know of no similar organization where there 
is less friction and more fundamental good 
will than our own; and I think it a tribute to 
the fair-mindedness of the membership of 
the association, which is predominantly Pro- 
testant, that they should have chosen for 
their president a priest cf the Catholic 
Church, 

Man is by nature one. That is the teach- 
ing of any theology that I know of, and 
sociology, as well; that is to say, human be- 
ings are essentially the same. This does not 
mean, of course, that all are alike in every 
respect; in fact, it is part of the mystery and 
fascination of life that no two human beings 
are alike in all respects. But when we say 
that all men were created equal, we mean 
that men in their very essence are the same, 
regardless of race, color, or creed. Chris- 
tianity teaches that we were all created by 
the same Father, all redeemed by His Son, 
and that we all have a common destiny. 

Until recent years, this concept of the 
oneness of man, although admitted specu- 
latively, had not been brought into the realm 
of practical political thinking. A little over 
a century ago, Tennyson, dipping into the 
future, saw a vision of “the Parliament of 
man, the federation of the world.” The first 
faint realization of his dream was, of course, 
the League of Nations. Today, with the ex- 
traordinarily rapid development of trans- 
portation and communication, as well as the 
discovery of new means of destruction, there 
is a more urgent clamor than ever before 
for world unification of some sort. We have 
our United Nations organization, struggling 
bravely to maintain its existence, in the face 
of enormous difficulties; we have the World 
Federalists, who wish to go a step further; 
because of our recognition of the mutual 
interdependence of nations, we in the United 
States are trying to help Europe get back 
on its feet. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the problems of one nation are 
the problems of all; that, in fact, we are our 
brothers’ keepers. 

To achieve world unity is, of course, a 
colossal task. The difficulties are all too ob- 
vious. But this is no excuse for abandoning 
the attempt. 

If world unity is a good thing, obviously 
unity within a nation is a good thing, and 
likewise within the separate political and 
social units of the nation—the various States 
or Territories, the counties, the cities, the 
families. Anything which sets a man’s heart 
against his brother is wrong; anything that 
binds him to his brother in charity is good; 
and because I believe that the Association 
of American Colleges falls into the second 
category, I think that it is good. 

Now it would be, indeed, an extremely op- 
timistic person who would expect perfect 
harmony among all men for any length of 
time. But that does not lessen, in my opin- 
ion, the moral obligation of mankind to 
strive for this goal. And there is always the 
possibility of a certain amount of success. 
Even the most pessimistic would admit that. 

If we are to have any success in achieving 
unity and harmony among men, we shall 
need first to discover what it is that divides 
and separates them. To me it seems that 
the answer lies in the very nature of man 
as he exists today. Briefly, man, as we know 
him, is an imperfect creature both in his 
intellect and in his will. Men disagree be- 
cause in many matters the truth is by no 
means immediately evident; its discovery 
is often a long, tedious process. Men dif- 
fer in intellectual powers, as well as in the 
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cultivation of those powers. Only God ts 
all-wise; only He comprehends truth in its 
fullness. And men disagree because of an 
exaggerated selfishness in their hearts. 
Most of us, according to Aristotle, follow 
our senses rather than our reason in com- 
peting for “wealth, honors, and bodily pleas- 
ures.” It is the exceptional man, says 
Aristotle, who is truly a lover of self, in de- 
siring that he should always “act justly, tem- 
perately, or in accordance with any of the 
other virtues,” and in general in trying 
“to secure for himself the honorable course.” 
And from the imperfect understanding of 
an issue by an imperfect intellect, and from 
an inclination toward an irrational self- 
ishness, come the deforming passions of 
fear, of anger, of hatred, of the desire for 
revenge. 

These are the things, in my opinion, which 
divide and separate man from man. 

The next question is, what kind of unity 
do we want, and how can we achieve it? 

I think that we may as well face the fact 
that we are not likely soon to get the whole 
race, or our whole Nation, or our whole 
city, to agree on anything. Ideally, of 
course, if we accept the theistic position, we 
should all have the same faith. But actually 
we live in a world filled with Buddhists, 
Mohammedans, Shintoists, Jews, and so 
forth, not to speak of the various Christian 
bodies. All believe in some sort of Supreme 
Being, all have some sort of moral code. If 
we are ever to have one world, or anything 
like it, we must, I think, first accept the fact 
of diversity, and secondly, we must tackle 
the problem with charity as our basic atti- 
tude. We shall need, to be sure, our 
experts in politics, economics, and sociology, 
but all of our technicians will avail us noth- 
ing unless we work together in a spirit of 
mutual love. Let me explain what I mean. 

When I use the word “charity” or “love” 
as existing between man and man, I mean 
that one has a desire for the total good 
of the other. Life, as someone has said, 
consists in a series of relationships with 
other persons. The relationships are not 
between ideas; they are between human be- 
ings. Now, it is quite possible for me to love 
& man while hating his ideas. According to 
the precept of Christ, we must therefore love 
even our enemies, and do good to those that 
hate us. We need not agree with the ideas 
of our enemies, or with the things that they 
do. But we must wish their well-being in 
time and in eternity, and be willing to do 
anything within reason to help them attain 
it. And the reason for this is the unity of 
the race—we are all children of the one 
Father. Until the leaven of this idea some- 
how permeates the mass of men, or at least 
their leaders, international unity will have, 
I fear, very little chance. 

The same is true, I believe, with regard 
to national unity, State unity, civic unity, 
and even family unity. You may begin at 
the top or the bottom of the scale, but you 
will find no real unity in a body of men 
without charity. Differences and disagree- 
ments will exist, even in the best of fami- 
lies. But I appeal to your experience: where 
love is present, agreement can usually be 
reached—at least in the field of action, if 
not in that of opinion. Where love is not 
present, no unity is likely. There may be 
uniformity, or conformity, enforced by the 
police. Totalitarian states try to reach unity 
through this method. But is it a method re- 
pugnant to all that we Americans cherish. 

Since ours is a national organization, let 
us look for a moment at the present state 
of our Nation, from the point of view of 
national unity. We find here in America 
persons of the most widely diverse ancestry, 
representing all, I daresay, of the races of 
men, and holding various political and reli- 
gious beliefs. Whether we wish it or not, 
this diversity is going to continue for a 
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long time. Can there be any harmony in 
this pentecostal population? 

I think that there can be. During the 
war, Americans exhibited a high degree of 
unity indeed. The political parties got to- 
gether on a bi-partisan program; labor and 
capital buried their differences; Army and 
Navy chaplains of different faiths worked 
side by side, and there was comparative 
peace between their various coreligionists. 
But now that the emergency—that particular 
emergency, the threat of utter destruction— 
has passed, we are demonstrating to the 
world that as a people we can quarrel 
among ourselves as lustily as the next. 

While I deplore any unseemly disputes, of 
course, in the realms of politics and eco- 
nomics, I am not nearly so troubled by them 
as I am by those in the realm of religion. 
And here the situation is none too good. In 
recent years there has been a resurgence of 
bad feeling between Protestants and Cath- 
olics in the United States. Without attempt- 
ing to fix the blame, we can all agree, I am 
sure, that the fact is highly regrettable. It 
is regrettable because, as I have already said, 
anything that sets brother against brother is 
regrettable; and it is especially regrettable 
because it gives scandal to the unbeliever, 
who like ourselves—according to Christian 
teaching—has been made to the image and 
likeness of God. But is he likely to abandon 
his unbelief and join our ranks when he 
sc2s us quarreling like heathens? Woe to 
h:m by whom scandal cometh. Which Chris- 
tianity? is the question the puzzled pagan 
asks when we invite him to accept the faith 
of Christ. By this shall all men know that 
you are my disciples, if you ‘ave love one 
for another. 

Now what can we possibly do to keep the 
peace between persons of different religious 
faiths? Shall we fight it out with firearms? 
Few, I hope, wish that solution. Shall we 
send missionaries to each other? In a sense, 
we are always doing precisely that. By our 
lives (God forgive us) as well as by our words, 
we are trying to persuade others of the cor- 
rectness of our views. But what if we can- 
not? Must we then accuse each other of bad 
faith? Hardly. The Christian believes that 
it is only God Himself who can scrutinize the 
secrets of the human heart; for that matter, 
any man of sense will agree that he cannot 
with certainty know the motives of another. 

What program then shall we recommend? 
The program that men of good will have al- 
ways followed; the program that even civil- 
ized pagans have followed, at least to a degree. 
We shall not go about picking quarrels 
about doctrinal differences, but we shall try 
to cooperate with each other in matters 
that affect the common good. I do not mean 
that doctrinal differences are unimportant. 
They are important, unless truth is unim- 
portant. But we must accept the fact that, 
for the present at least; we must live in a 
world of many religious faiths. The ques- 
tion is, How can we live and work together 
without compromising our integrity? 

One answer is that we are already doing 
it, both in America and abroad. For years it 
has been common to see Catholics and Prot- 
estants working side by side in matters of 
civic and community concern—the Red Cross, 
the Community Chests, school boards, city 
improvement committees, and so forth. 
Similarly we find both banded together for 
their common good in labor unions, in the 
National Association of Manufacturers, in 
business houses, in the various associations of 
professional men. For centuries, this has 
been true among men devoted to the fine 
arts, and for almost as long, I should say, 
among scholars. 

Let me give you an instance from my own 
experience. Some years ago I had the privi- 
lege of spending 15 months in various li- 
braries in England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium. At Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the British Museum, I was treated 
with the same courtesy as I found at the Y~t- 


ican library. And similarly in the libraries 
of France, Germany, Belgium, and Austria, 
when I seldom knew whether I was speaking 
to a devout Catholic, a devout Protestant, a 
Jew, a free-thinking agnostic, or a professed 
atheist. And when I was at the Vatican I 
learned th~t the building had recently been 
repaired by the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace, because the members of 
the foundation had regarded the library as 
promoting peace—scholars from all lands use 
it—and that money from the same source 
was being provided to pay for a new card 
catalog. And this fact is also instructive: 
when I was about to leave London for Rome, 
I was given a letter of introduction to an 
official in the Vatican library by a Jewish 
scholar from the University of Heidelberg, 
who happened to be working in the British 
Museum at the time, and no one, either at 
the museum or at the Vatican, thought it 
odd. Of course I could probably have got 
into the Vatican library through other chan- 
nels; but the point is that my friend in Lon- 
don had a friend at the Vatican, and he 
wished me to receive spécial attention. 
Furthermore, when I mentioned to the of- 
ficials at the Vatican the names of two of my 
friends at the University of Chicago (where 
I received my degree), Prof. Charles H. 
Beeson and B. L. Ullman, I was treated with 
added respect: Mr. Ullman had been for years 
a correspondent of the then Pope, Pius XI, 
when the latter was librarian at Milan, and 
later in the Vatican; Mr. Beeson, under whom 
I had studied, was recognized abroad as one 
of the two or three leading paleographers in 
America. 

But, it may be pointed out, our present-day 
religious quarrels are due, not s0 much to 
doctrinal differences, as to the feeling of one 
body that its interests are being threatened 
by another, or a fear that they may be 
threatened in the future. To be specific, 
some Protestants in the United States fear 
that if Catholics ever became strong enough 
to do so, they would deny freedom of worship 
to persons of other religious faiths. And 
some Catholics have a paralyzing fear of cer- 
tain Protestant organizations. 

Now there is historical reason for fear, I 
admit, in both instances. For various rea- 
sons, Civil liberties have not developed 
throughout the world as they have in the 
United States. 
portant question is this: Are we in this coun- 
try likely to follow exactly the same pattern 
in human relations as that which has been 
followed elsewhere? 

Personally, I do not think so. I believe 
that most of the Protestants I know have no 
desire to curb my freedom of worship. And 
I trust that most of the Catholics I know 
are equally fair. 

American history, I believe, supports the 
view that we are, in truth, a freedom-loving 
people, and that we are steadily making 
advances in the domain of human rights. 
Our forefathers came to this country, not to 
think alike in political and religious matters, 
but to live peaceably with their own convic- 
tions. No matter what has happened else- 
where, I believe that we in America have 
developed, and that we can in the future 
further develop, so strongly our understand- 
ing of the rights of the individual conscience 
that no fear in this regard need be felt by 
anyone. I feel that we Americans can learn 
to live together in peace. If we are to look 
at the matter realistically, the cross-currents 
o* interest—political, economic, and social— 
are so diverse in America that people here 
are not, in the main, arrayed for or against 
each other chiefly on religious grounds. And 
I doubt, too, whether, in the foreseeable 
future, any responsible religious body would 
wish to enslave another. For that would 
mean that the majority of Americans would 
be reversing their thinking completely; and 
it takes a long time indeed for people to 
make such a shift. And the mere fact that 
we Americans are gradually getting to know 


But, to my mind, the im-— 
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each other better helps the situation enor. 
mously: it is usually the stranger whom we 
dislike and mistrust. 

Another reason for optimism in this mat 
ter, I think, is the development in some 
quarters of a new approach to the question 
of religious differences. some per- 
sons have begun the discussion by declaring 
that error had no rights, others have been 
pointing out that rights inhere in persons, 
not in abstractions; and that all persons, 
even those in error in their thinking, have 
rights; and that, furthermore, we must be 
extremely careful of the rights of the in- 
dividual conscience even when it is in error. 
Reduced to practical terms, this means that 
for every person his conscience is the guide 
which he must follow, even though he be 
objectively in error, For example, if a col- 
lege instructor’s conscience tells him—how- 
ever erroneously—that he must liquidate the 
president of the institution, then he is 
morally bound to do so. Certain inconven- 
iences, to be sure, result from this doctrine; 
but it is still sound, according to my theo- 
logical friends. The doctrine of the rights 
of the erroneous conscience is, of course, 
recognized in the prevalent attitude toward 
conscientious objectors to military service; 
most people regard the position of the ob- 
jectors as erroneous, but still respect their 
right to act according to their own convic- 
tions. The same doctrine underlies the leg- 
islation in some churches, among them my 
own, which forbids members to baptize a per- 
son against his will, even though these 
churches regard the person in objective error 
if he does not wish to be baptized. 

There are, to be sure, people in this coun- 
try who would impose an artificial harmony 
upon us by trying to make us all agree upon 
everything. As a step toward this idealistic 
condition, they would do away with the pri- 
vate educational institutions. They would 
say, for example, that it is wrong for the 
Lutherans, the Baptists, the Catholics, and 
other religious denominations to have their 
own colleges; they hold that such a condition 
makes for division among our people. But 
if I understand my history correctly, the 
early settlers came to America so that they 
might believe as they saw fit, in matters po- 
litical, economic, religious, and otherwise. 
And since they themselves founded church 
colleges, I think that they would most 
heartily applaud our having colleges today 
maintained by the different denominations. 

Why do I speak about these matters to 
college administrators? Because I think 
that they are relatively free from the preju- 
dices which militate against our national 
unity; because I think that they have been 
foremost in the fight for a true unity, a 
unity based on understanding and sympathy, 
not force; because I think that by virtue of 
their position they cam do more than any 
body of men of like size to promote this idea 
of unity; because I think that they have 
given an admirable example, in this associa- 
tion especially, of the patient forbearance 
and of the Christian charity which must 
underlie all our efforts to effect peace and 
harmony among Americans and among all 
the peoples of the earth. 
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Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 

















Record, I include therein a very 
thought-provoking editorial from the 
February 24 issue of the Dayton Press, 
of Dayton, Ohio: 
Nero WAS A PIKER 

Deep in the wilderness of Siberia some fif- 
v-odd miles from the village of Aleksandrov- 
koe, buried far down in the bowels of the 
rth behind masonry walls 30 feet thick, 
housands of scientists labor diligently to 
wild up their stock pile of uranium bombs— 
vhich they were not supposed to know how 
to make for another 5 years. And they are not 
far afield in the processing of the hydrogen 
bomb, in the mastery of guided missiles, in 
the art of making war by bacteriology. Al- 
ready these grim men of death have given 
Stalin formidable fleets of long-range sub- 
marines armed with apparatus for lobbing 
A-bombs into our coastal cities from spots far 
below the horizon. 

The men of the Politburo are realists. They 
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hold in their hands the fate of two billion 
human beings. They would risk anything— 
even the complete destruction of the world— 
to gain their ends. 

On the other side of the world from them 
the leader of a great nation pushes away his 
$100 dinner plate, climbs slowly to his feet 
and launches into his old tirade against 
special interests. He twists the opposition 
party for having no platform and with the 


cocky assurance born of smug victories pre- 
dicts the overwhelming defeat of the enemy 
at the 1950 election, and the eventual passage 
of his hand-out program which would make 
all of his people wards of the Government. 
And the next day the men in the Kremlin 
applaud, for they know that as long as minds 
are occupied with trivia there is nothing to 
fear. 

Nero was a piker. 

Half the world goes hungry to bed. Chil- 
dren whimper in their sleep and strong men 
stare vacantly into darkness in the direction 
of that other land across the seas where 
millions of bushels of potatoes rot in storage 
bins or are shoveled to hogs too fat to grunt 
their thanks; where billions of dried eggs 
and oceans of powdered milk distract Gov- 
ernment men from their plans to grant re- 
newed subsidies to bring greater production 
of potatoes and eggs and milk. 

Hungry children, of course, know no better, 
and even strong men may be forgiven if they 
cannot understand the ultimate sin of wast- 
ing food while millions are hungry, or the 
spectacle of a strong Nation dissipating its 
good will. 

Nero was a piker. 

War threatens and there is no peace at 






home. Half a million coal miners are in 
open rebellion against their Government, for 
they flout the orders of the high courts and 
thumb their noses at executives who by their 
inept handling of the emergency have given 
encouragement to anarchy. A Nation-wide 
telephone strike is at hand and one of the 
great unions of the country is making plans 
to sabotage communications by “jamming” 
the switchboards of the Nation. 

With criminal disregard of facts, the Secre- 
tary of the National Defense blurts out that 
if this country were attacked at 4 a. m. it 
would be fighting back at 5 a.m. Without 
coal, Mr. Secretary, and telephones? A few 
well-planted A-bombs would paralyze the 
Nation, There would be no time to get the 
miners back under ground, to haul fuel to 
the far stretches of the country, to make 
the weapons of war we should have to have. 
It would be a short war. 

Congress indulges in an oratorical binge; 
the President furrows his brow over the de- 
tails of his socialistic program. The people 
must have their beer and their television and 
the ir movie scandals, And nobody has told 
them their ship is without a competent 


ian, that bureaucracy is a blood- 
‘rt, that statism, socialism, and commu- 
re one and the same. 
Nero was, indeed, a piker, 
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A Proposed Law To Destroy Small 
Business—S. 1008 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND W. KARST 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. KARST. Mr. Speaker, on March 
1 this body voted to appoint new con- 
ferees for S. 1008. The House also vot- 
ed to table the Carroll amendments 
which a year ago it had voted to make a 
vital part of S. 1008, if enacted into law. 
If this measure is finally passed by the 
Congress without the Carroll amend- 
ments it will become, in my opinion, one 
of the most destructive measures ever 
passed by Congress. It will give big bus- 
iness a free hand to destroy small busi- 
ness through the method of price dis- 
crimination which the Robinson-Patman 
Act sought to prevent. It will also give 
big business, whose plants are largely 
concentrated in the northeastern part of 
the United States with an overflow into 
the Middle West, a free hand to destroy 
the industrial development of the South 
and West which occurred during the late 
war. Finally it will put monopolists be- 
yond reach of existing antitrust laws— 
give them a legal green light in the fu- 
ture to finish their efforts of three-quar- 
ters of a century to monopolize industry. 

I cannot understand how anyone who 
believes that small business is entitled to 
fair play in markets, who believes in the 
right of the South and West to grow in- 
dustrially, who is opposed to monopoly in 
trade could have voted to table the Car- 
roll amendments. Yet I am sure that a 
good many of my colleagues voted that 
way last Tuesday because they did not 
understand the real purposes of this bill. 
In the debate which preceded the vote of 
the tabling of the Carroll amendments I 
listened to many inaccurate statements 
made about this bill by those advocating 
its passage minus the Carroll amend- 
ments. I think such misstatements were 
an important factor in obtaining the 
votes necessary to table those amend- 
ments—and today I feel it imperative to 
point some of them out. I call your at- 
tention to the inaccurate representations 
of my colleague from Pennsylvania. Be- 
cause of the great popularity and prestige 
of the gentleman in our body his mis- 
statements undoubtedly influenced many 
members who otherwise might have voted 
differently. Ilike the gentleman and ad- 
mire him, too, but on a measure as cru- 
cial as S. 1008 I feel it my duty to 
challenge them. 

From its inception S. 1008 has been 
represented as simply a measure to clar- 
ify existing antitrust laws, so as to make 
it clear that individual sellers acting in- 
dependently can quote or sell at delivered 
prices and can absorb freight. It has 
been claimed that the necessity for such 
clarification was caused by the obiter 
dicta remarks of one Justice of the United 
State Supreme Court when this Court 
convicted the cement industry of using 
a basing-point system to eliminate com- 
petition among producers of cement in 
violation of existing antitrust laws. 
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This was the beginning of the smoke 
screen behind which the true purposes 
of S. 1008 were skillfully hidden. The 
obiter dicta remarks of the Justice—and 
I have read them carefully—do not say 
that sellers cannot absorb freight in 
quoting or selling at delivered prices. 
All the Justice said was that the issue 
of whether a seller acting independently 
could or could not abosorb freight had 
not been determined by the Court in the 
Cement case. But the proponents of 
S. 1008 seized upon this obiter dicta, 
claiming either that the highest Court in 
the Cement case had actually declared 
that freight absorption under the exist- 
ing antitrust laws by sellers acting in- 
dependently was illegal or that it left the 
whole matter in a state of confusion. 
Obviously the Court had not declared 
freight absorption illegal where sellers 
acted independently. It had only ruled 
freight absorption out where sellers, as 
in the cement industry, had acted in 
concert to use freight absorption so as 
to eliminate competition in the industry. 
The cry, that the obiter dicta remarks 
of the Justice had left uncertain the 
whole status of whether sellers acting 
independently could absorb freight un- 
der existing antitrust laws, was calcu- 
lated and without substance. 

The Federal Trade Commission had 
brought the suit against the cement in- 
dustry. Its former chairman, Robert E. 
Freer, testified before a Senate commit- 
tee that, in his opinion, the existing anti- 
trust laws did not prohibit freight ab- 
sorption by sellers acting independently. 
Mr. Walter Wooden, associate general 
counsel of the Commission and the Com- 
mission’s prosecuting attorney in the 
Cement case, also testified before a con- 
gressional committee that this was also 
his opinion—that the Commission had 
never brought a case against sellers who 
were acting independently in absorbing 
freight. Mr. Everett McIntyre, Chief of 
the Commission’s Division of Monopoly 
Trials, who assisted Mr. Wooden in the 
prosecution of the Cement case, also 
testified before a congressional commit- 
tee that this was his opinion, too. In 
response to questions put to it by counsel 
for the interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, the Federal 
Trade Commission itself on February 10, 
1949, stated to the committee its opinion 
that freight absorption by sellers acting 
independently was not illegal under ex- 
isting antitrust laws. It reaffirmed this 
position in a letter to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
Senate on March 1, 1949. It further af- 
firmed the same position in a letter to 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER as late as Jan- 
uary 18, 1950. Now the Federal Trade 
Commission is charged with the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws by Congress 
and it had given businessmen ample as- 
surance that sellers acting independently 
would not be prosecuted if they absorbed 
freight in quoting or selling at delivered 
prices. In the face of the Commission’s 
repeated assurances, there was no con- 
fusion about the whole matter. Yet the 
proponents of S. 1008 have gone on 
claiming that there is, and that clarifica- 
tion of existing antitrust law is neces- 
sary. 
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But in his remarks to the House on 
March 1, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania stated to this body that the obiter 
dicta remarks of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tice had been picked up by the district 
court judge in the Rigid Steel Conduit 
case of the Federal Trade Commission 
and cited as the law, and that because of 
this, S. 1008 was necessary. ‘The plain 
inference was that the District Court 
had interpreted the obiter dicta of the 
Supreme Court Justice in the Cement 
case to mean that sellers acting inde- 
pendently could not absorb freight in 
quoting or sell:ng at delivered prices— 
a situation which, if true, would have 
justified a bill to give sellers acting inde- 
pendently the legal right, under the anti- 
trust laws, to absorb freight in quoting 
or selling at delivered prices. 

I am first surprised that my learned 
friend from Pennsylvania should not 
know that the Rigid Steel Conduit case 
was never heard in any district court of 
the land. Cases of the Federal Trade 
Commission go directly to a circuit court 
of appeals, and it was the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit which 
passed upon the Rigid Steel Conduit case. 
I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to bring in the judges’ opinion in that 
case and show this body any such con- 
struction of the obiter dicta remarks re- 
ferred to. The fact is that the Judges 
did not cite the obiter dicta remarks of 
the Supreme Court Justice in the Cement 
case as law. At no time in the trial of 
the Rigid Steel Conduit case did either 
the Federal Trade Commission or the 
judges contend that freight absorption 
by sellers acting independently was il- 
legal under the existing antitrust laws. 
When the Federal Trade Commission 
wrote the order in this case, the defend- 
ants petitioned the Commission to amend 
the order so that the right of sellers act- 
ing independently to absorb freight would 
be spelled out. The Commission re- 
jected the petition stating that the or- 
der as drawn did not prohibit such ac- 
tion and went on record again that the 
Commission considered that existing an- 
titrust law allowed this right. 

My esteemed colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania also on March 1 sought to convey 
to the Members of this body that exten- 
sive hearings hal been held on S. 1008 
and that, when the bill was considered 
by the full Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House, Mr. WRIcHT PATMAN was 
accorded the privilege of testifying on it. 

We who are opposed to S. 1008 have 
insisted that on this bill no adequate 
public hearings have ever been held— 
and we are absolutely correct in that 
claim. On the Senate side, it is true 
that extensive hearings were held by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on a bill by Senator CaPEHART, 
of Indiana, in the Eightieth Congress. 
It is also true that in the Eighty-first 
Congress, this Senate Committee held 
hearings on a bill by Senator JOHNSON 
of Colorado. There were thus public 
hearings on both the Capehart bill and 
the Johnson bill. But S. 1008 is neither 
the Capehart bill nor the Johnson bill, 
differing in essential details from both. 
On the Senate side, S, 1008 was sub- 
mitted as a substitute for the Johnson 


bill on the floor of the Senate. The bill 
was passed without any public hearings 
whatsoever on it. On the House side 
there were no adequate public hearings 
on this measure. 

The subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee held an open hearing in 
the sense that the witnesses could be 
heard by the public. But the fact is that 
they permitted only two witnesses to ap- 
pear. Both of these witnesses were rep- 
resentatives of Government and favored 
passage of the bill. They refused to per- 
mit representatives of small business or- 
ganizations and farm groups to testify at 
this hearing in opposition to the bill. 
From the standpoint of an adequate 
public hearing on this bill, the hearing 
of the subcommittee on it was a farce. 
When the subcommittee reported the bill 
to the full Judiciary Committee the 
chairman held executive sessions and 
also refused to allow representatives of 
small-business organizations and farm 
groups to appear in opposition to the 
measure. On the House side, therefore, 
small business was completely denied an 
opportunity to be heard at any hearing 
held on this bill, though small business 
claims that the bill is designed to destroy 
small business. 

During the executive sessions of the 
full House Judiciary Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania says that Mr. 
Patman testified. Even if Mr. PATMAN 
had testified, both the hearings of the 
subcommittee and the full committee on 
this bill would have been ridiculously in- 
adequate. But when he says Mr. Pat- 
MAN testified, I am informed by the gen- 
tleman from Texas that this is not an 
accurate statement.. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PatmMan] says he ap- 
peared before the full committee in exec- 
utive session to protest the inadequacy 
of the hearings held on the bill on the 
House side and to urge that adequate 
public hearings be held before reporting 
the measure to the House. While Mr. 
PaTMAN was there the committee asked 
him some questions about the bill and 
Mr. PatmaN naturally replied. But had 
Mr. Patman been testifying, he would 
have come prepared to make a full state- 
ment on the measure and not simply to 
reply impromptu to questions asked him. 
In my opinion the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania misled the House when he 
sought to convey the impression that 
adequate public hearings had been held 
on S. 1008 and that Mr. Parman had 
testified before the House Judiciary 
Committee on it. 

No, gentlemen, the argument of those 
advocating S. 1008 that it is needed to 
clarify existing antitrust law so that 
sellers will be in no doubt that they can 
legally absorb freight in quoting or sell- 
ing at delivered prices is shabby subter- 
fuge. It is clear to me that the repeated 
statements of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ought to be enough to convince 
any seller that he already has such a 
right under existing law. But if the 
proponents of S. 1008 were really sincere 
about it being necessary to clarify exist- 
ing law they could have submitted a bill 
containing only one sentence to accom- 
plish that objective. The truth is that 


the clarification argument is only a 
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smoke screen to hide the real and de. 
structive purposes of the bill. 

My colleague from Pennsylvania js 
correct when he told the House that 
S. 1008 does not seek to make basing 
point pricing systems legal in defiance of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Cement case. But he did not tell the 
House that the bill provides another pric. 
ing system which is made unreachable by 
the antitrust laws and which can be used 
fully as effectively as basing-point Sys- 
tems to suppress price competition in 
business—the single zone pricing system, 

Nor did the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania disclose to the House 
that the bill would in effect wipe the 
Robinson-Patman Act off the statute 
books. To the contrary he strove also 
to confuse and becloud this ominous 
issue. He told the House that the Ke. 
fauver amendments—later strengthened 
by the Carroll amendments—were in- 
tended to legislate the rule of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals in the Standard 
Oil of Indiana case. Nothing could be 
further from the facts. 

Under the old Clayton law passed in 
1914 price discrimination was forbidden 
in trade. But this prohibition could not 
be enforced because of another provi- 
sion in the Clayton Act. This provision 
tolerated price discrimination where 
businessmen were meeting competition. 
The result of this second provision was 
that the first was reduced to an empty 
gesture. The Robinson-Patman Act in 
1937 sought to close this fatal loophole 
in the old Clayton Act. It provided that 
discriminatory prices could not be de- 
fended on the ground of meeting com- 
petition if there was an injury to com- 
petition from such prices. In the Stand- 
ard Oil case referred to, the FTC 
charged the oil company with giving 
discriminatory prices to certain of its 
buyers. The company defended on the 
ground that it was only meeting com- 
petition. The court ruled that this de- 
fense was no longer admissible under the 
Robinson-Patman Act and since the dis- 
criminatory prices given had injured 
competition the company was guilty. 
Now the Kefauver amendments were put 
into S. 1008 to prevent the bill from un- 
doing by legislation the decision of the 
circuit court of appeals. Without such 
amendments the plain purpose of the 
bill was to restore the fatal loophole in 
the Clayton law which permitted price 
discriminators to get by with such dis- 
criminations on the ground that they 
were meeting competition irrespective of 
whether competition had in fact been 
injured. The Kefauver amendments 
consequently sought only to preserve 
existing antitrust law—and not as said 
to “legislate the rule of the circuit court 
of appeals in the Standard Oil of In- 
diana case.” 

I sincerely hope that my colleagues 
will take account of the inaccurate state- 
ments of the gentleman from Pennsy]- 
vania made in this body on March 1, s0 
that when S. 1008 comes back to the 
floor from the conferees they will then 
either vote it down or restore to it the 
Carroll amendments. 






































Message of Luis Muiioz Marin, Governor 
of Puerto Rico, to the Seventeenth 
Legisiature 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
[IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the message delivered by 
Luis Mufioz Marin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico, to the seventeenth legislature, on 
February 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sage was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


MrssaGE oF Luis MuNoz Marin, GOVERNOR OF 
Puerto Rico, TO THE SEVENTEENTH LEGIS- 
LATURE AT ITS SECOND REGULAR SESSION 


Members of the Legislature: 

In my message of last year I spoke to 
you of the sense of proportion and scale of 
priorities which should, be kept in mind 
when considering the great and difficult task 
in which the people and the government are 
engaged. We have all made a great effort to 
act according to those norms in the year 
which has just come toanend. Itissucha 
decisive matter for Puerto Rico that we act 
each day with greater precision on the basis 
of this understanding, that I believe it 
worth while to examine the subject more 
closely at this time. 

The econgmic goal of Puerto Rico is to in- 
crease production as effectively as possible 
so that the greater number of Puerto Ricans 
that there are each year will have fewer days 
of unemployment, a higher standard of liv- 
ing, and depend less and less each day on 
aid and privileges which are not the result 
of their own productive activities. It goes 
without saying that this economic objec- 
tive is not only desirable in itself but is also 
a basis and means for a more tangible jus- 
tice among men and a broader possibility for 
the enjoyment of cultural and _ spiritual 
values. However just is the justice accom- 
plished with insufficient means, it still falls 
desperately short in its practical results. 
The human spirit, besieged by the claims of 
ny existence, is not as free as it should 

e. 

The aim of production must also be to 
bring about a balance between importation 
and exportation. During the war Puerto 
Rico accumulated a favorable liquid balance 
Of $260,000,000 because its exports to the 
continental United States exceeded in this 
amount its imports from the continent, 
which were greatly reduced due to wartime 
restrictions. When the war ended, and 
hormal shipping conditions were reestab- 






lished, and emergency restrictions elimi- 
nated, Puero Rico began to import more 
than it exptrted. Nevertheless, many mil- 
lions of dollars come into Puerto Rico in 
other forms than that resulting from export 
trade, such as for example, the payments to 
ee the expenditures of the Army and 


y and civil Federal agencies, Federal aid 
f r highways, public health, and vocational 
education, These forms of income com- 
pen ate in great measure for the lack of bal- 
ance in trade, but do not eliminate it. In 
ae example, imports amounted to $170,- 

ve more than exports, but since $128,- 
000,000 came into the island from the non- 


commercial sources above mentioned, the 
rable trade balance that year was only 
million, 


unfave 


lorty-two After substracting the 
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$42,000,000, a favorable accumulated balance 
of $191,000,000 remained. For 1949 it is cal- 
culated that the discrepancy amounted to 
$22,000,000, leaving an accumulated balance 
of one hundred and sixty-nine million. 
Nevertheless, this debt of the economy of 
the United States to the economy of Puerto 
Rico is gradually being reduced, and if the 
unfavorable balance of trade is not corrected 
within a certain number of years, the debt 
will disappear completely and a real unfa- 
vorable balance will accumulate against 
Puerto Rico. This situation may be aggra- 
vated by the fact that the expenditures of 
the Army and Navy are being reduced, and 
that the rights to various types of payments 
to veterans are being exhausted. An in- 
crease in production is necessary to ccunter- 
act this situation as well as to reduce unem- 
ployment, and to continue raising the stand. 
ard of living and to support the many thou- 
sands of new inhabitants in Puerto Rico 
every year. It is necessary, furthermore, in 
order to make Puerto Rico less and less in 
need of Federal aid and Federal expenditures 
which do not depend on our efforts or our 
will. It is to achieve all these objectives that 
we must continue up the steep road along 
which we have begun to climb. 

The struggle to achieve this economic ob- 
jective we have called the battle of produc- 
tion. This is a battle which is being fought 
not only by a government responsible to 
the peopie but by the people themselves of 
all economic classes, who are those who gave 
the Government the order to fight. 

To fight this battle and win it, it is not 
enough to have the will to win which the 
people of Puerto Rico have so patently de- 
veloped, and which has given so much sym- 
pathy and prestige to their efforts in the eyes 
of those on the outside who observe and aid 
us. Nor does the forward march of tech- 
nical development suffice, nor the skills of 
the workers, nor the know-how in aill 
branches of production and marketing: even 
if we had all these things, and we do have 
some of them and are acquiring others, still 
one thing would be lacking. This is the stern 
and unflinching willingness to sustain a clear 
concept of priorities in regard to all the 
things we want to do and which have to be 
done to improve the living conditions of the 
people. A great deal of clear thinking is 
necessary if we are to make a conscientious 
choice among a thousand important things, 
which cannot be done at the same time, 
either with the funds at our disposal during 
1 year or over a period of years, and to decide 
which of these important things ought to 
eccupy first place on the priority list, and 
which of these important things must un- 
happily be left in the thousandth place. 

We have striven toward this goal, but we 
must strive harder with every passing day. 

Naturally, in a country’ with abundant 
natural resources, with a population which is 
sufficient, but not extreme in proportion to 
its resources, where it is necessary merely to 
maintain a situation which has already been 
achieved, the force with which this concept 
of priority must be applied may be much less 
than it has been in a community like Puerto 
Rico, where the natural resources are scarce, 
where the density of the population consti- 
tutes a problem, and where a great many 
matters must be attended to before we reach, 
after a stiff uphill climb, the plateau on 
which we may devote ourselves to the mere 
maintainance of a favorable situation already 
achieved. 

The basic dilemma of priorities is that it 
involves choosing between great services 
which the people greatly need, and the great 
productive effort which the people greatly 
need, in order to develop and maintain those 
same services, and all the other aspects of a 
better life. Out of increased production come 
the means for giving better service to the 
people, while only a few services may result 
indirectly in an aid to greater production, 
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and others, worth while in themselves from 
a humanitarian standpoint, result in no aid 
whatever to production. 

Our tendency, as men who have been deeply 
identified with the great suffering stoically 
borne by the masses of our people, is to 
extend to them the services they need and 
which they so nobly deserve until we have 
spent the last cent available for such serv- 
ices. But if we allow ourselves to be carried 
away on the tide of this very human and 
decent tendency, we shall never be able truly 
and permanently to save our people from 
those same sufferings that so deeply move 
the heart, and will run the risk that our 
sentiments will tell us to employ all of our 
means on temporary relief, only to find our- 
selves powerless later on to effect a complete 
and permanent cure. The poverty-stricken 
farmer must exercise great will power not to 
assuage the hunger of his children with the 
grain he has with which to sow his fields. 
If he does not exercise his will power, greater 
still and more irreparable will be his hunger 
later on, but if he does exercise it, the crop 
he reaps will reward his sacrifice. 

The fundamental decision which the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico have to make, and on 
which will depend multiple minor details, 
in harmony with that decision is how to di- 
vide their present income between the 
amounts which are to be devoted, on the 
one hand, to consumption—by private citi- 
zens—and to services—by the Government— 
and, on the other hand, the amounts which 
are going to be devoted to improving and 
encouraging, and cooperating with, the in- 
crease in production. 

That is to say, the dilemma lies between 
investing and spending. The more that is 
spent, the less there is to invest. The less 
that is invested, the less there is to spend 
later on. The more that is invested, the 
more there is to spend later on. Spending 
is the easier alternative, and furthermore, 
the results of spending, though more tempo- 
rary, are more immediately visible. There- 
fore we must exercise cur will power in 
order to invest as much as possible and 
spend as little as possible, since this is the 
way to put an end to the present situation, 
to enable our people to free themselves from 
want as quickly as possible, and achieve a 
modest degree of prosperity and security. 

In pointing out the priority which in- 
vesting should have over spending, I refer 
not only to the fundamental policies of the 
Government, but also to policies which 
ought to take root in the whole community 
of Puerto Rico. At the most humble level, 
some grain for the furrow, not all for the 
loaf. On a higher level, fewer useless lux- 
uries, more concentration of capital in the 
furrow of dynamic production. Naturally it 
is true that at the lowest level there is some- 
times not a single grain for the furrow which 
is not needed for the minimum diet, while 
on the higher levels there is a considerable 
amount spent on all kinds of luxury items, 
which might be converted into prcductive 
investment. 

The work of government, as far as prior- 
ties are concerned, is divided in three parts: 
First, the creation of production, or direct 
inducements of production; second, services 
which contribute indirectly but basically to 
preduction; and third, services of unques- 
tionable human value which nevertheless cdo 
not contribute, except very indirectly, to 
production. Among those services which, 
without being production or direct encour- 
agement of production, are nevertheless 
necessary to productivity, are education, 
health, especially preventive medicine, pure 
water supplies, highways, and industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural research and 
experimentation. It is evident that an in- 
dustrial civilization cannot reach a high 
point of efiiclency and competitive oppor- 
tunity in a community which bears a Leavy 
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burden of illiteracy, deficient general and 
technical education, and bad health. Such 
services are therefore desirable, not only for 
the human values implicit in them, but also 
be ause they form an essential part of the 
economic development toward which we are 
struggling in the battle of production. Of 
course, if one wishes to stretch the interpre- 
tation, there will always be arguments to 
prove that almost any service should have 
priority because it is connected in some re- 
mote way with production. But not to art- 
fully search for such far-fetched interpreta- 
tions is part of the self-discipline that the 
situation requires. 

This brings us to a great dilemma as to 
what our taxing policy should be in regard to 
(1) stimulating prior investments in indus- 
tries and crops necessary for winning the 
battle of production, and {2) providing those 
public services which are not only humanly 
desirable but which form an inseparable part 
of the productive efficiency of the country. 
The greatest inducement to private invest- 
ment in production is a tax rate which in 
general is low, and for this reason attractive 
to industries. I realize that this is better 
than a high rate with total exemption for 
certain new industries. We are trying to find 
a way to establish such a system, at the same 
time honoring all legal obligations contracted 
with new industries which have been estab- 
lished under the tax-exemption law. But it 
is not easy to find, in the case of Puerto Rico, 
a system which, in addition to being attrac- 
tive to investors, will produce sufficient in- 
come to enable the Government to pay for 
such public services as education, health, 
experimentation, and research, without 
which the industrialization resulting from 
the investments would not be really effective. 

We are struggling with this difficult prob- 
lem, and in examining it closely we see the 
possibility of a system of taxation which, 
without special exemptions, would fall light- 
ly on those who increase production, and 
which would give us the funds necessary for 
the services inherent to production by impos- 
ing heavier tax burdens on those activities 
which are not closely allied to boosting pro- 
duction. The treasurer of Puerto Rico has 
made some recommendations in this respect, 
but we are still not in possession of sufficient 
knowledge of the problem to attack it at its 
roots. 


I know that the people of Puerto Rico have 
made up their minds to free themselves from 
extreme poverty and insecurity. I know 


also that they are willing to make the sac- 
rifice that this implies. I know that we are 
willing to tighten our belts during these 
first years of our economic development, if 
we can see clearly that this is leading us, 
slowly but surely, to overcome once and for 
all the difficult situation of our people. 
I also wish to point out that if the spirit 
of sacrifice is to be found in all, even in 
those for whom their poverty makes it more 
burdensome, the example must be set by 
those who, because of their superior eco- 
nomic position, find the sacrifice less diffi- 
cult. I am also fully aware of the responsi- 
bility which this places on our shoulders— 
yours, legislators, and mine. It is up to 
us to see that this sacrifice is not in vain. 
Every dollar invested, instead of spent, rep- 
resents a renunciation of human needs for 
pursuit of a hope. It is for us to defend 
that hope so that its fulfillment will not 
come to naught, 

At this point I must inform you that al- 
though the economy of Puerto Rico is sav- 
ing and investing between thirty-five and 
fifty million dollars a year, this investment 
is much less than we need. Our studies re- 
veal that no less than $80,000,000, probably- 
$100,000,000, is what the Puerto Rican econ- 
omy, private as well as public, ought to save 
and invest each year if our expansion is to 


carry us to the goal within a period of time 
that is not too long for even the most ro- 
bust stoicism and the most vigorous hope. 
Our economy must eliminate that difference 
on the basis of greater investments, and we 
should count not only on those which may 
come in from outside, but also on those 
which are the fruits of a sober understand- 
ing of the situation of an attitude of the 
people based on that understanding, and of 
legislation which gives courageous recogni- 
tion to these realities and takes the neces- 
sary steps to deal with them. 

The Government of Puerto Rico has con- 
tracted an obligation with the people who 
have entrusted it with the struggle to solve 
their difficult problem of existence. This 
implies that we carefully examine the bal- 
ance between what it is necessary to invest 
and what must be spent, in the light of our 
fundamental obligation to increase the pro- 
ductivity of Puerto Rico. This obligation 
which the Government has in regard to ex- 
penditures of public funds, should similarly 
be a matter of conscience and foresighted- 
ness for private citizens in making expendi- 
tures on their own initiative. 

In striking a just balance between what 
the Government should invest in increasing 
production, directly or indirectly, and what 
it should spend on giving services which do 
not in themselves increase production, let us 
carry forward each day in greater harmony 
our established practice whereby both the 
executive and legislative branches are at the 
same time motor and brakes, rather than di- 
viding the functions so that one branch will 
be the motor and the other the brakes. In 
other words, I should not be the one to pro- 
pose an attractive but secondary baseball 
park, and you the ones who have to remind 
me that the productivity effort comes first. 
Nor should the roles be reversed; rather 
should we both feel the responsibility of cre- 
ative risk and conscientious sacrifice, al- 
though we may come to different conclu- 
sions. Both you and I, all of us, must realize 
what it means to think in terms of a gov- 
ernment of the poor and for the poor. 

A government of the poor and for the poor 
is not a government which invests little or 
spends little on legitimate services. That 
might be perhaps a government of the rich 
for the rich, who, because they were rich, 
would be unwilling to contribute of what 
they had, and would not need to have others 
contribute to what they had. A government 
of the poor for the poor is a government 
which should use all its economic powers, 
without haggling, but within a strict and 
careful system of priorities, to raise the coun- 
try’s level of production as rapidly as possible 
to the point at which extreme poverty and 
insecurity will disappear from the life of 
man. 

The idea which I wish to drive home to 
you and to the people of Puerto Rico is that 
of emphasis, of point of view, of what must 
be attended to first, of priorities of action. 
Each one m:tt collaborate, thinking inde- 
pendently, to make clearer in the minds of 
all what the true priorities are in each case, 
in consonance with the common goal. What 
I ask of you is that we strive together and 
that together we keep vigil so that in decid- 
ing on each expenditure or public invest- 
ment, and on the encouragement to be given 
to private investment, we conscientiously 
apply the criterion of what will help most 
to end—to end once and for all, and not just 
mitigate in part—the extreme poverty of 
our people. 

Fellow citizens of the legislature: my 
most hearfelt recognition for the noble col- 
laboration I have received from you during 
our first year of government, both in the at- 
tention with which you have received my 
recommendations, and in the criticisms and 
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improvements of them by means of wh 
you have so effectively contributed to the 
good work of our government, 
Respectfully submitted, 
Luis Mufoz Marin, 


Governor, 
La FortaLeza, February 23, 1950, 





Joint Committee on Nonessential Feder,| 
Expenditures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


; OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAtrs 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wis) 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD several editorial and news com. 
ments about the so-called Byrd Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessentiaj 
Federal Expenditures. 

First, I ask unanimous consent .o have 
printed the broadcast of February 2), 
1950, by Mr. Albert L. Warner, over the 
facilities of the American Broadcasting 
Co., dealing with the recent proposal of 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHREY] to abolish the Byrd Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, This broadcast 
analyzes the very splendid achievements 
of the Byrd committee, afid concludes 
that the spendthrifts will have a difficult 
time to abolish the small counterweight 
of one committee which sturdily stands 
up to emphasize economy and efficiency 
and that Senator Byrop is not likely to be 
silenced that easily, nor will he be alone 
in the fight. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THIs WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


(Broadcast by Albert L. Warner over ABC 
February 25) 


This week President Truman and Senator 
Harry F. Byrrp, the Virginia Democrat, con- 
tinued their battle over Federal expenditures 
The Senator said the President was the 
principle obstacle to budget balancing. The 
President said the Senator’s statement was 
all political. 

There is a lively suspicion at the Capitol 
that this feuding led a supporter of the White 
House, Senator Husert Humpnrey, Demo- 
crat of Minnesota, to aim a blow of his own 
at his stalwart conservative colleague from 
Virginia. 

Senator HumpnHrey took the Senate flo 
to demand that the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Gover!- 
ment Expenditures be abolished. Senator 
Byrp is the chairman of that committee. “It 
serves no useful purpose,” said Senate 
Houmpneey, “it is used only as a publicity 
medium. It deals only in generalities and 
wastes public funds rather than conserving 
them.” 

Senator Humpnrey said the Byrd commit 
tee had spent over $100,000 in appropriated 
funds, plus $250,000 worth of time and effort 
of the executiye branch of the Government 














ch 
be 





in compiling data, plus undetermined money 
for printing. 

Now, when you go to the record for the 
facts about the Byrd Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, you find it has been in existence 9 
years. During two of those years it did not 
get a cent of appropriations. 

Senator Byrp’s own staff contributed their 
time, keeping it going. But over the 9 years 
the committee has received appropriations 
totaling $127,000. That’s at the rate of about 
$14,000 a year—as inexpensive a committee 
as could be found anywhere in Congress or 
the Nation's Capital. 

The committee was set up to put Federal 
revenue and expenditures in perspective and 
to work for efficiency and economy. It has 
held hearings on 35 subjects, issued 25 formal] 
reports, and made 53 major recommenda- 
tions. The committee calculates that these 
have resulted in savings of $1,000,000 for 
every $17.50 spent by the committee. 

A vear ago the Byrd committee centered 
attention on the top-heavy number of 
civilian employees in the Military Establish- 
ment. The charge must have had merit even 
in the eyes of the Truman administration, 
because Defense Secretary Louis Johnson has 
been reducing the number ever since and 
declaring that the reduction is of no harm to 
his department and has even increased 
efficiency. 

A regular monthly release from the Byrd 
committee gives the number of employees in 
each department and agency compared with 
preceding months. 

The committee put into effect and re- 
quired a system of accurate reporting on this 
subject by the executive agencies. But how 
this compilation of data could be considered 
an unnecessary expense is almost beyond 
comprehension. If there were no Byrd com- 
mittee in existence the head of any depart- 
ment ought to be insisting that he have 
figures on his desk to show how many peo- 
ple are working for him at the end of every 
month. 

Maybe there’s a broader question at stake. 
Congress is weighted toward the spending 
side. Every congressional district has local 
projects to advance. Even chambers of com- 
merce which often verbally cry for economy 
are behind those projects. In every district 
group pressures for this and that program 
involving expenditures are forceful and con- 
stant. The administrative agencies have the 
staffs to make out strong cases for the expan- 
sion of their activities. 

It may be that many of the large Federal 
expenditures are good and that large execu- 
tive staffs are necessary to carry out the func- 
tions voted by Congress, although Senator 
Paut Dovctas, Democrat, of Illinois, has said 
0 you don’t have to be a spendthrift to be a 
iberal. 

But with all these dominant influences al- 
ready operating on one side of Congress, it is 
now proposed to abolish the small ccunter- 
weight of one committee which sturdily 
Stands up to emphasize economy and effi- 
ciency. Senator Byrp is not likely to be 


silenced that easily, nor will he be alone in 
the fight 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I next 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A Valuable Publicity 
Medium,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on Monday, Febru- 
ary 27, 1950. 

This editorial strongly defends the 
Byrd Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, and 
Points out how the committee has had a 


restraining effect on Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A VALUABLE “PUBLICITY MEDIUM” 

Senator HumPHREY, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, wants to abolish the Byrd Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures on the ground that it is “used 
only as a publicity medium.” But a lot of 
people who are more worried about Federal 
spending than Scnator HUMPHREY seems to 
be will contend that the committee’s pub- 
licity activities are a very good reason for 
continuing it in existence. 

It is true that Senator Byrrp and his col- 
leagues of the joint group have publicized 
freely and often the inefficiencies and ex- 
travagances of the Government. The com- 
mittee has kept the spotlight focused on the 
growing size of the executive establishment, 
a trend that is all the more disturbing in 
view of the fact that the war emergency end- 
ed nearly 5 years ago. It is hard to measure 
the benefits of this publicity in specific terms. 
There is good cause to believe, however, that 
the watchdog role of the Byrd committee has 
had a restraining effect not only on the de- 
partments and independent agencies but on 
Congress as well. 

To those who regard governmental re- 
trenchment and thrift as old-fashioned and 
unnecessary, the joint committee's frequent 
reports on Federal expansion and spending 
are understandably irritating. That, in it- 
self, is as good an argument as any for mak- 
ing certain that the committee keeps up the 
good work. The relatively small cost of 
maintaining this congressional “publicity 
medium” is a profitable investment, the re- 
turns on which, in terms of administrative 
savings, can be large indeed. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Never Say Senator 
HumpuHREY Is Opposed to All Retrench- 
ment,” from a recent issue of the Balti- 
more Sun. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Never Say SENATOR Humprreyr Is OPPposEep 
To ALL RETRENCHMENT 

Senator HuMpHREY, of Minnesota, a stand- 
out even among the left-wing democracy as 
a talker and a spender, is mad at Senator 
Byrrp. What troubles him particularly is the 
Byrd Joint Committee on the Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. And 
guess what Senator HuMpuHrREY objects to in 
the joint committee? Its expenditures in 9 
years of $100,000 for expenses. This, says the 
junior gentleman from Minnesota, is the “‘No. 
1 example of waste and extravagance.” 

In other words, Senator HuMpuHREY stands 
for one retrenchment: He wants to econo- 
mize on devices aimed at economy. 





Pcansylvania Flood Control and Rivers 
and Harbors Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the testi- 
mony I gave before the Civil Functions 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations on behalf of Penn- 
sylvania flood control and rivers and 
harbors projects. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


I have always enjoyed these appearances 
I've made, through the years before your 
committee to ask for sufficient appropria- 
tions to carry on flood control and rivers 
and harbors projects in Pennsylvania and 
nearby States effectively. 

These flood control and rivers and harbors 
projects represent gains which may prove 
themselves at any time, perhaps tomorrow 
if the spring rains begin. They represent 
positive increases in the amount of revenue 
gained from our income-tax laws. They 
forestall what has always been, in my mind, 
Government expenditure which should have 
been avoided—appropriation of emergency 
funds for the relief of flood-stricken area. 
These emergency expenditures offer no long- 
range relief—no steps which could prevent 
another flood tomorrow, or next week, or next 
year. 

We have heard a great deal of debate in 
the Senate these past few weeks on condi- 
tions brought about by lack of water in the 
far West—and possible remedies. And not 
too long ago newspapers throughout the 
country headlined the story of the water 
shortage in the metropolitan New York area 
and those chaveless Thursdays. 

But the water problem is an old story to 
those of us in Pennsylvania. Our problem, 
throughout the history of the Keystone 
State—so important to the industrial pro- 
duction of this country—has been to control 
the waters we do have. We have too much 
water—or at least too much water in the 
wrong places: As I have previously told this 
committee, there’s hardly an area of Penn- 
sylvania whose residents are not acutely 
aware of problems arising from our water- 
ways. We have several outstanding ports 
and harbors in Pennsylvania, and the econ- 
omy of the entire State rests upon continued 
efficient operation of those ports. At the 
same time, Pennsylvania has many areas 
which are extremely vulnerable to floods 
which cause severe hardship and dislocation 
as well as a substantial amount of real suf- 
fering and even loss of life. 

Your committee has a long history of rec- 
ognizing the importance of those projects in 
Pennsylvania. I have always felt, after com- 
pleting such testimony as I am giving today, 
that the people in Pennsylvania are indeed 
fortunate that the men who are on the 
Appropriations Committee have shown a real 
understanding of the worth-whileness of 
flood-control and rivers and harbors proj- 
ects. One could easily understand the temp- 
tation felt by your committee to make these 
projects the “whipping boy” and to thereby 
present to Congress and to the people of 
the country a more economy-minded budget. 
But as I have said so many times in the past, 
such economy is false economy. It repre- 
sents saving $1 today and throwing away $2 
tomorrow. Consistently, your committee has 
rejected this temptation. Consistently, you 
have provided at least minimum funds, have 
overcome attempts to cut to a foolhardy sum 
the amount appropriated for civil functions 
projects. Let me say at this time the people 
of Pennsylvania are sincerely rcrateful for 
these past actions. The volume of mail I re- 
ceive asking me to thank you for such affirm- 
ative and responsible actions is just one indi- 
cation of their gratitude. 

The Corps of Army Engineers have done in 
th> past—and shall, I know, continue to do— 
a remarkable job in giving our country the 
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maximum in flood-control protection and 
rivers and harbors improvement at the mini- 
mum cost. They want to accomplish the 
most possible for all the country. 

That's why I am convinced the amounts 
recommended by the engineers and adjusted 
by the Bureau of the Budget should be com- 
pletely appropriated, with no cuts. These 
recommendations are not the result of guess- 
work; they are based on the studied judgment 
of men especially trained in this highly tech- 
nical, complex work. Careful consideration 
was given to fiscal requirements of the proj- 
ects now under way. The estimates provide 
for a minimum rate of progress consistent 
with logical construction programing and 
timing of the various features of the indi- 
vidual projects. 

And, of course, any proposed figures of the 
engineers were subjected to the careful scru- 
tiny of the Budget Bureau. No, the amounts 
finally listed in the budget are not high— 
far from it. It would probably be much more 
accurate to say that in many cases they rep- 
resent the very barest minimum needs. 

I honestly feel that any reduction in the 
estimates before you will inevitably result 
in increased costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The engineers have pointed out that 
such increased costs might be direct and tan- 
gible—such as those associated with the clos- 
ing down of a contract due to insufficient 
funds. Intangible increased costs are also 
involved. Consider the increased contingency 
factors in future Government contracts to 
protect the contractor against losses result- 
ing from the necessity of operating major 
equipment at a rate below that necessary for 
efficient operation. 

At this point, what Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
Chief of the Engineers, told the House com- 
mittee considering these same appropriations 
bears repeating. He pointed out that “Longer 
construction periods require additional costs 
for inspection and supervision over the ex- 
tended construction period.” Eventually, we 
must do the job anyway. And to stretch 
out and delay work from year to year only 
succeeds in pyramiding the eventual costs in- 
volved. That, obviously, is not economy. It 
is the worst type of short-sightedness. 

I would now like to go into just a little 
detail on the various projects which most 
directly affect Pennsylvania. First let me 
discuss flood-control projects. 

1. Conemaugh Reservoir: The total cost of 
this project is $44,200,000. Of this amount, 
$26,715,000 has already been appropriated. 
The 1951 budget calls for $9,000,000, which 
will put the project within about a year of 
completion. 

The importance of this Pittsburgh area in 
the industrial production picture of our coun- 
try hardly need be emphasized at this. time. 
Any cut-off in production in this area be- 
cause of flood conditions is bound to have 
an immediate effect throughout the 48 States. 
Perhaps the fact that the Pittsburgh district 
alone outproduces each of 36 States will pre- 
sent a more graphic picture of what I’m 
saying here. 

Unfortunately, such a flood is more than a 
it-could-happen-here affair. It has hap- 
pened here, many times, with the St. Pat- 
rick’s Day flood of 1936 the most disastrous 
one in recent years. That flood alone caused 
$120,000,000 worth of damages in just the 
Pittsburgh area. 

That flood, let me point out, did not 
merely hit the pocketbook of the individual 
factory owners, or factory workers, or busi- 
nessmen in this area. That flood also re- 
sulted in greatly decreased revenue for our 
Government. Western Pennsylvania alone 
paid more income tax to the United States 
Treasury in 1949 than 40 States. 

This reservoir is on the stream which 
caused the great damage in 1936. It is the 
key dam in the whole flood-control project 





around the Pittsburgh district, and will do 
as much for Pittsburgh and the whole Ohio 
Valley in providing defense against future 
floods as all of the existing reservoirs com- 
bined now accomplish in flood protection 
for that area. 

2. Sunbury: The total estimated Federal 
cost of the Sunbury diking system is $7,- 
300,000. Of this, $5,856,000 has been appro- 
priated to date, and the Engineers are asking 
for $1,200,000 to make their work 96 percent 
complete. The money will be used for flood 
walls, pumping stations and interceptor 
sewers. I know it is always particularly 
satisfying to me—and it must be to you 
also—to see that a project has finally been 
completed. Incomplete protection, no mat- 
ter what amount has been expended, just 
does not do the job if and when a commu- 
nity finds itself facing flood waters. 

3. East Branch Clarion Reservoir: The 
total estimated Federal cost of this reser- 
voir is $9,612,000. To date, $5,388,600 has 
been appropriated, and this year’s budget 
calls for an additional $2,000,000. This dam 
is one of the major protections against floods 
for Johnsonburg, Ridgeway, and the upper 
Clarion Valley. 

Work on this reservoir has reached the 
point where any interruption, even for a 
year, would prove very costly. The closure 
is to be effected shortly. And unless work is 
continued, the portion of the dam already 
constructed will have to be protected—this 
is an earth dam and such dams must be com- 
pleted once they are started. 

4. York: The $90,100 requested for fiscal 
year 1951 will complete this $5,100,000 proj- 
ect. There was no appropriation for con- 
struction in 1950. This modest sum will be 
used to rebuild a local wall built by local 
interests. 

5. Williamsport: The total estimated 
Federal cost of this project is $17,000,000. 
Of this, $9,344,000 has been appropriated, 
and this year’s budget provides for an ad- 
ditional $1,200,000. This project illustrates 
perfectly what I mean by saying flood con- 
trol projects can prove their value in dol- 
lars and cents. The Williamsport flood- 
protection program was first authorized by 
Congress in 1936. Since that time—only 
14 years—Williamsport has had two floods— 
one in March 1946, and another in May 
1946—which caused damages totaling more 
than the total cost of this project. 

And the Williamsport story, too, indicates 
the weakness in the argument of those who 
would have us go ahead with construction 
at a slow rate to drag out the costs of the 
projects. Ten years after the project was 
authorized, the partial construction that 
had been accomplished did not help in the 
least to hold back the flood waters. 

Fortunately for the people of Williams- 
port, the engineers have made considerable 
progress on the project since 1946 and by 
November of last year, the work had ap- 
proached the stage of providing the proposed 
degree of protection for the central portion 
of Williamsport, bounded by Lycoming 
Creek, the west branch of Susquehanna and 
Miller's Run. 

The congressional action authorizing the 
Williamsport project provided that the works 
should be maintained and operated upon 
completion by a local cooperating agency in 
accordance with Army regulations, The city 
government has already taken preliminary 
steps to handle this responsibility. 

We must not assume that just because one 
section of the Williamsport project is com- 
pleted, we can let the other portions go for 
a few years. As I told this committee last 
year, the flood wall around Williamsport 
proper could well divert stream flow in high 
water into the Newberry section and wash 
out railroad lines and threaten a great many 
residences. 
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These then are the budget amounts for 
construction work of flood-control projec, 
in Pennsylvania. They should, in my Opin. 
ion, all be approved. 

MAINTENANCE 


In addition to appropriations for constry. 
tion work in flood controls, the engine; 
have asked for funds to maintain the projects 
already in operation. I do not see how any. 
one can oppose these appropriations—not). 
ing would be more ridiculous than to ap- 
propriate millions of dollars to build these 
projects and then to refuse to appropriate 
the funds to maintain them. I therefore ag 
this committee to approve the $60,000 rr. 
quested for the Tionesta Reservoir; $60,099 
for the Crooked Creek Reservoir; $33,500 for 
the Mahoning Creek Reservoir; $40,000 {o 
the Loyalhanna Reservoir; $60,000 for the 
Youghiogheny Reservoir; $15,000 for the 
Johnstown project; $8,000 for the Punxsy. 
tawney project completed this year; ang 
$18,000 for the York project, which includes 
the care of 180 flood gates. 


PLANNING 


There's still another phase to the engineers 
work in flood control. That, of course, js 
the planning work that must be done for 
projects already authorized by Congress, As 
you know, people who live in areas con- 
stantly threatened by floods find it difficult 
to understand why it takes so long for ac- 
tual work to begin, even after a project has 
been authorized. They have the right to 
expect that Congress will appropriate enough 
funds to permit the engineers to go ahead 
drawing up plans, plans which when trans. 
lated into actual construction will mean 
great savings in property damages and even 
in loss of lives. 

The following amounts have been requested 
by the engineers for planning funds in Penn- 
sylvania—$30,000 for the Allegheny River 
Reservoir; $50,000 for the Allentown project; 
$50,000 for the Bear Creek Reservoir; $10,000 
for Johnsonburg; $25,000 for Prompton Reser- 
voir; $50,000 for Shenango River; $30,000 
for Swoyersville and Forty Fort, and $40,000 
for Uniontown. I urge the committee to 
appropriate the full budget amount and 
give the people in areas affected by these 
projects the assurance they are not being 
forgotten. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS PROJECTS 


At this point, I would like to take up cer- 
tain rivers and harbors projects. Unfortu- 
nately, it is always a bit more difficult to get 
people enthusiastic about this type of work. 
News of a flood can always make the head- 
lines, but discovery that a harbor vitally im- 
portant to the economic welfare of our coun- 
try is rapidly filling up and may soon become 
useless can only get: into one of the back 
pages. 

The fact of the matter is—those projects do 
have an intimate tie-up with the economic 
well-being of our country. Reduction in 
funds for navigation improvements and 
maintenance can seriously affect our indus- 
trial and commercial state of health. 

1. Morgantown lock and dam, Monongahela 
River: This project involved a total estimated 
Federal cost of $8,850,000. Of this amount 
$5,800,000 has already been appropriated and 
this year’s budget calls for $2,000,000, which 
will make the project 88 percent complete. 

Though located in West Virginia, this 
project is of great importance to Pittsburgh 
and to the steel and coal industries of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. The new construction will 
replace two older, hand-operated locks which 
are no longer adequate to handle the volume 
of business activity in the Morgantown ares, 
greatly expanded during the war years. 

2. Schuylkill River, above Fairmount Dam: 
The engineers justify this $52,000,000 pro)- 
ect—only $17,000,000 of which is to come 
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from the Federal Government, with the re- 
mainder from State and local interests—on 
the basis of savings to Government in main- 
tenance dredging of navigation channels in 
Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, reduction of 
flood hazards, and betterment of quality of 
water for domestic and industrial uses. As a 
life-long Philadelphian, who has been greatly 
concerned over the tremendous waste of 
water potential because of the filthy condi- 
tion of the Schuylkill, and as a Member of 
Congress who has watched the Federal Gov- 
ernment expend thousands of dollars in 
dredging navigation channels of these rivers, 
Ican personally testify to the accuracy of the 
ngineers’ claims. That’s why I so welcomed 
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the opportunity of sponsoring the original 
enabling legislation in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

Already we can begin to see the results of 
work on this project. In one section the 
stream is now carrying less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the solid matter it carried 2 years 
ago 

“Of the $4,000,000 asked for this year 
$215,000 will be used for completion of dis- 
posal areas for Plymouth and Flat Rock pools, 
$1,000,000 for dredging Plymouth pool and 
partially dredging Flat Rock pool, and $2,785,- 
000 for the Darby Creek disposal area and 
partial dredging of the Fairmount pool. 

If waste material is allowed to remain on 
the bottom of the stream—as has been the 
case all those many years—any agitation of 
the stream during floods moves it down into 
existing channels below dams, where it has 
to be dredged out. 

8. Ohio River lock and dam construction: 
Of total estimated Federal cost of this all- 
important project, $111,621,000 has already 
been appropriated. This year’s budget calls 
for an additional $500,000, the money to be 
used to extend guide walls on two of the 
locks. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Ohio River 
is probably the heaviest-used river in the 
United States. The two locks in question 
are ones where tows of considerable size 
come loaded out of Pittsburgh with heavy, 
bulky iron products and the like. The con- 
struction work has been scheduled because 
of the considerable difficulty encountered 
here in recent years. 

4. Ohio River, open-channel work: This 


project involves a total Federal expenditure 
of $21,114,000. To date, $15,589,600 has been 
appropriated and this year’s budget sets 


aside an additional $250,250. There is no 
overlapping between the Ohio River lock and 
dam construction and this open-channel 
work. Here the engineers are concerned 
with channel dredging between the locks 
and dams and in the pools—with dredging 
and widening channels in constricted areas, 
with lengthening turns and with taking out 
bars. Though the work done is similar in 
character to regular maintenance work on 
the Ohio, the engineers will operate here in 
previously untouched areas. 

In regard to both of these Ohio River proj- 
ects, let me reemphasize that the Ohio River 
might well be the most important water- 
way in our country. It moves through highly 
populated cities like Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Wheeling—cities which are really 
the heart of this country’s industrial pro- 
auction, 

The barge traffic alone on the Ohio last 
year totaled 6,600,000,000 ton-miles. When 
we compare this with the annual average of 
8,000,000,000 ton-miles during the 5 years 
preceding the war, we can see clearly why 
locks and dams 40 or more years old could 
not handle the increased traffic unless we 
complete the job of making the Ohio River 
® modern waterway. 

5. Lock 2, Monongahela River: The total 
estimated Federal cost of this project is $15,- 
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090,000. The $3,780,000 requested this year 
will make the project 73 percent completed. 

The lock involved in this construction 
work is practically within the city limits 
of Pittsburgh. With this money, the river- 
ward lock will be completed and the land- 
ward lock initiated. The old lock being re- 
placed is completely inadequate to do the 
job. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF RIVERS AND 
HARBORS PROJECTS 


This completes the list of new construc- 
tion work on rivers and harbors in Pennsyl- 
vania. As for the money requested for main- 
tenance and operation of such projects, what 
I’ve just said about such appropriations for 
flood-control projects is equally true for these 
projects. \ There is simply no point in per- 
mitting a harbor to fill up after we’ve spent 
much clearing it out. 

I, therefore, request the full budget 
amount for the Monongahela River—$89,300 
for maintenance dredging in the pools formed 
by the dams and $1,011,500 for operation and 
ccre of existing locks and dams; Allegheny 
River—$33,500 for maintenance dredging and 
$343,700 for operation and care of locks 
and dams; Youghiogheny River—$20,000 for 
maintenance dredging in the 9-foot channel 
between the mouth of the river and McKees- 
port; Ohio River lock and dam construction 
and open-channel work—#8,835,700 for main- 
tenance; Schuylkill River—#$1,000,000 to 
maintain dredging necessary to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the large commerce, 
amounting in 1948 to about 15,000,000 tons; 
Erie Harbor—%67,000 for dredging té main- 
tain the 25- and 26-foot depths in channel 
entrances and the harbor itself, ranging in 
depth from 18 to 23 feet. 

I would like to go into a bit more detail 
on the maintenance funds for the Delaware 
River, particularly that portion between 
Philadelphia and the sea. The budget 
amount for this portion is $3,248,000. 
There seems to be considerable doubt 
whether even this amount will do the trick 
in dredging this important harbor to its 
authorized 40-foot depth, and the engineers 
are now preparing a report for me on the 
present situation. We are faced here with 
the problem of a harbor allowed to shoal up, 
during the war years, to a depth considerably 
less than its authorized one. 

I also recommend that the engineers be 
appropriated the $200,000 needed to main- 
tain dredging in that section of the Delaware 
between Philadelphia and Trenton. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 


The engineers should also be allowed 
$2,000,000 requested for examinations and 
surveys—surveys so essential if we are to 
have an up-to-date assessment of conditions 
of our waterways. 


SPECIAL REQUESTS 


The Senate as yet has had no opportunity 
to vote on the omnibus civil-functions bill 
which has been delayed in committee for 
so long. But chances now seem good for 
a vote on these projects in the near future, 

In view of this, I would like to request 
that the Appropriations Committee author- 
ize planning funds for certain of these proj- 
ects. If such action is not taken now, these 
projects—all of them really needed—will face 
another year of postponement. 

Dyberry Reservoir for the Lackawaxen 
River is one such project, and $50,000 in 
planning funds are needed. This is the com- 
panion reservoir to the Prompton Reservoir 
for which Congress appropriated planning 
funds last year. Originally the two reser- 
voirs were slated to be constructed simulta- 
neously, but the House cut Dyberry out of 
its 1948 omnibus bill. 

The Bradford flood-control project, also in 
the Senate omnibus bill now pending, has a 
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long history of delays. Right after a prelimi- 
nary survey was completed by the engineers 
in 1947, a flood hit Bradford, a major one. 
And 1948 brought still another flood. Be- 
cause of these floods, the engineers were 
forced to resurvey the area, and the project 
could not be included in any authorization 
bill until this present one. Surely, though, 
these two floods in this important crude-oil 
production area are the best sort of proof 
that Congress must act now. Furthermore, 
the State which is to contribute a substan- 
tial sum to the project cannot act until Con- 
gress actually appropriates money. About 
$50,000 is needed for planning funds for the 
Bradford project. 

I further request that $100,000 be appro- 
priated for planning funds to make fur- 
ther improvements in the Monongahela. 
Though the work involved here would be 
done in West Virginia, it would have an im- 
portant beneficial effect on the entire steel- 
producing section, of which Pittsburgh is 
the heart. 

A few last words. We in Congress know 
the long legislative road these projects must 
travel from the time their need is first acute- 
ly felt until they are completed. There’s the 
investigating by the Representative and Sen- 
ator before he decides to introduce the nec- 
essary bill, the preliminary survey by the 
engineers, the congressional authorization, 
the detailed planning by the engineers, and 
finally the appropriations which must be 
fought for over a period of years. I remain 
convinced that any project which could not 
prove itself, in terms of saving of lives, or of 
property, or as a necessary defense or in- 
dustrial measure, simply would not be a topic 
of conversation this morning. These proj- 
ects are needed, and needed now, 





Rabbi Nachum David Herman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the observance of the sixty- 
seventh anniversary of the Hebron Ye- 
shivah and its National Youth Rehabili- 
tation Center of Jerusalem. This anni- 
versary is being celebrated this month 
by all freedom-loving people who be- 
lieve that the foundation of democracy 
is allegiance to God. 

This morning, at the opening of the 
session, Rabbi Nachum David Herman, 
American chairman of the anniversary 
committee, delivered the invocation, 
May I say a few words about my dis- 
tinguished friend and spiritual leader. 
Rabbi Herman was born and bred in 
New York City. He graduated from 
Hebron Yeshivah in Jerusalem, and 
thereafter did postgraduate work at the 
Fountain of the Great in Jerusalem. 
He is presently rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Tifereth Israel, Bedford Avenue 
and Clymer Street, Brooklyn, the largest 
orthodox synagogue in America. 

Rabbi Herman was appointed by the 
chief rabbi of Israel, Dr. Isaac Herzog, 
as chairman of the anniversary com- 
mittee, and in conjunction with this hign 
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honor bestowed upon him, Rabbi Her- 
man is now preparing a manuscript de- 
picting 20 centuries of Jewish his- 
tory evolving around the study of the 
Torah and religious observance which 
sustained the Jews in every corner of 
the world, despite the tidal waves of 
enti-Semitism which uprooted them, 
stymied civilization and cast a blot upon 
our generation, a blot that has yet to 
be erased before the supreme bench 
of justice. 

Our democracy under God is an amal- 
amation of minorities, each contribut- 
ing its share of culture, making our Na- 
tion truly representative of harmo- 
nious living and a challenge to bigots and 
rabble. rousers who would want us di- 
vided, 





Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Supports Point 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, following 
is a declaration on point 4 adopted by 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor at its recent meet- 
ing and transmitted to me by Chairman 
Matthew Woll of the International La- 
bor Relations Committee, A. F. of L. It 
is an eloquent statement of labor’s de- 
termination to give all-out support in 
the struggle for free institutions and in- 
dividual liberty now going on in the 
world: | 
DECLARATION ON POINT 4 ADOPTED BY THE 

EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL, A. F. or L. 


After giving careful consideration to the 
report of Assistant Secretary of State Willard 
Thorp on point 4, the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor declares: 

1. We reaffirm our support of the guiding 
lines and policies elaborated in the compre- 
hensive resolution adopted by our sixty- 
eighth convention held at St. Paul in October 
1949 dealing with President Truman's point 
4 program. 

2. In view of the disaster which has be- 
fallen the great Chinese people through the 
overrunning of their country by the Russian- 
directed military forces and fifth column 
operating under the orders of the Comin- 
form, the executive council underscores the 
great urgency of speeding up the applica- 
tion of point-4 policies in the non-Com- 
munist areas and countries of Asia. 

3. In line with our convention declara- 
tion, we urge our Government to aid the 
Republic of India in overcoming its imme- 
diate food difficulties, in developing public 
education, and in the improvement of her 
public health. We also urge American ini- 
tiative in the World Bank for a loan to speed 
the development of an agricultural exten- 
sion service in India. Vigorous and gener- 
ous application of point 4 in Formosa, where 
encouraging economic achievements have al- 
ready been obtained through the Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction, will not 
only further improve the economic and so- 
cial conditions on this very important island 
of resistance to Communist totalitarianism 
in China. It will also dramatize to the 
people of occupied China and to freedom- 


loving people everywhere that America has 
not turned its back on the struggle for lib- 
erty and national independence in this vast 
Asiatic country with which our Nation has 
always had the friendliest relations. 

4. We canont reaffirm too strongly our 
convention resolution which emphasizes 
that labor must have adequate representa- 
tion in the formulation and application of 
specific plans and policies and that techni- 
cal aid to underdeveloped areas in Asia 
and elsewhere should include provisions for 
the transmission of bona fide free-trade 
union, cooperative, and farmers’ know-how 
which will enable the workers and peasants 
of Asia to build effective, democratic unions 
and self-help organizations. This will per- 
mit the toiling folks of Asia not only to se- 
cure their material betterment but also to 
enhance their appreciation of their dignity 
as human beings on a basis of equality with 
all other races and peoples on other con- 
tinents. American aid to such moral and 
spiritual enhancement will far outweigh in 
importance and lasting value the generous 
dollar aid we have been providing for the 
conquest of poverty and tyranny and for 
overcoming the threat of war. 

5. The successes attained to date through 
the ERP, in raising the levels of production 
in the countries aided, only underline the 
necessity of preparing now for the time when 
the Marshall plan as such will end. It is 
clear that in the interest of developing a 
sound and balanced economy in the free part 
of the world, the democratic nations must 
lose no time in combining the various meas- 
ures taken under ERP and point 4. There 
can be no effective integration of the econ- 
omy of democratic Europe unless its economic 
life becomes more closely related with that 
of Africa, the Western Hemisphere, and the 
democratic countries and areas of Asia. 
More and more western Europe should be able 
to find markets for its manufactured prod- 
ucts in the under-developed countries. 
Given this common outlet, the various Eu- 
ropean national economies, which are com- 
petitive in many respects, would tend to 
integrate more easily. In return, these 
underdeveloped areas could provide western 
Europe with the raw materials which it needs 
for its manufacturing industries. By follow- 
ing such a policy, we would be able to elimi- 
nate any attempts to expand business rela- 
tions with Russian-dominated areas and thus 
to prevent the feeling of appeasement gen- 
erated by business-as-usual tactics. This 
business-as-usual attitude might prove 
catastrophic to the democratic cause in the 
event of German heavy industry producing 
for the Chinese market. The present Rus- 
sian baby blockade of Berlin and the Com- 
munists’ accelerated national unity cam- 
paign in Germany are no doubt part of the 
Kremlin's over-all strategy for wearing out 
and drawing Germany into Moscow’s mili- 
tary economic orbit. Thereby, Russia hopes 
to conquer Europe and Asia. 

6. The urgency of gradually combining the 
basic features of ERP and point 4 is made all 
the more imperative by the fact that the 
increased productive capacities of Europe 
and America are operating in a much-re- 
duced trade area. Totalitarian communism 
has torn out of the world market nearly half 
the population and about one-quarter of the 
area of the entire globe. Because Russia 
and its satellites in Europe and Asia have 
militarized their economies and are gearing 
themselves solely for aggressive warfare, very 
little trade in the normal and peaceful sense 
of the word is possible for them. 

7. In view of this critical situation, all 
efforts and energies of the democratic world 
should be bent toward raising the produc- 
tive capacities of the free peoples and toward 
increasing the possibilities for mass con- 
sumption by improving their purchasing 
power and living standards. There is no 
other way of counteracting the effects of 
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Russia’s disruption of the world market. 
There is no better way of demonstrating the 
moral and material superiority, and assurjp, 
the triumph, of the democratic over the 
totalitarian Communist world than by oy 
creating and expanding those conditions ot 
life and labor which will enable many aqqj. 
tional millions of people to attain more 
liberty, greater material well-being, ang 
spiritual happiness. 





Civil Liberties and the “War Bride” Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR, 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, ! 
should like to call to the attention of 
the House an editorial in the New 
York Times of last Saturday, March 4. 
This distinguished newspaper has done 
a notable public service in emphasizing 
the grave questions of civil liberties in 
the present procedure by which the At- 
torney General may exclude arriving 
aliens without a hearing. Two other out- 
standing newspapers, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and the New York Post, have 
done an equally fine job of alerting the 
Government and the public about this 
issue. 

Naturally, I can have no informed 
opinion about the merits of the case of 
Ellen Knauff. My concern in this mat- 
ter is with the civil-liberties problem, 
which I believe is serious and immediate, 
I may say that the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and the Association of Im- 
migration and Nationality Lawyers share 
this view. The bill referred to in the New 
York Times editorial which follows is 
H. R. 7476, to provide that aliens who 
have arrived in the United States shall 
not be excluded without a hearing: 


THE CASE OF THE WAR BRIDE 


The still-current case of the war bride who 
Was denied admission to this country with- 
out a hearing may yet serve a notable pur- 
pose. It may yet result in bringing about 4 
change in one remarkably un-American as- 
pect of our immigration procedures. 

The right—if one can call it that—of the 
Department of Justice to exercise the formid- 
able power of barring aliens without explain- 
ing why stems from wartime regulations still 
in force. But we believe—and we are con- 
fident that most Americans believe—that ir- 
respective of a man’s citizenship as well as of 
his race, creed, or color, he should be in- 
formed of charges against him and should 
have the opportunity of answering them. In 
fact, denial of this simple proposition comes 
perilously close to falling into a pattern of 
thought characteristic of the police state. 

This whole issue has been dramatized in 
recent weeks by the case of Mrs. Ellen Knauf. 
A few weeks ago the Supreme Court held that 
even though she was the war bride of an 
American citizen, she could be permanently 
barred from the United States without 4 
hearing. But in an eloquent dissent, 0 
which we commented at the time, Justice 
Jackson noted that not even a court cal 
find out why the girl is excluded. She may 
or may not have been the victim of the 
malevolent, the misinformed, the meddle- 
some, and the corrupt. So far as the official 
record goes, neither she nor anyone outside 
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the Justice Department can know. About to 

be deported, she was actually aboard ship 

this week when @ last-minute habeas corpus 

proceeding gave her @ respite at least until 
onday. 

™ Seemmilll Representative F. D. ROOSEVELT 

has introduced legislation—since the Justice 


Department has shown strange reluctance to 
modify its own procedure—that would guar- 
antee to aliens the right of every free man, 


1. e, the right to have a hearing, even if a 
secret one. We think it most important that 
the record of the United States be set straight 
on this issue, and that there be reaffirmed 
without equivocation the fundamental 
American belief in fair play—especially to- 
ward the weakest and the most defenseless. 








Farm Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not think enough publicity has been 
given to the provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1949 which relate to farm hous- 
ing. The fact that farm housing was 
included in the Housing Act proves that 
the Eighty-first Congress has the in- 
terests of farmers at heart. I think 
more people should realize what this act 
does. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include here a brief sum- 
mary of the farm housing provisions of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as explained 
in a supplemental report of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 

The title authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to extend through the Farmers’ 
Home Administration three types of finan- 
cial assistance to owners of farms to enable 
them to construct or repair dwellings and 


other buildings on their farms to provide 
them, their tenants, lessees, share croppers, 
and laborers with decent, safe, and sanitary 


— conditions and adequate farm build- 
ngs: 

1. Loans up to 33 years at not to exceed 
4 percent interest. The loans would not re- 
quire a first mortgage on the farm property 
and could be secured by the farmer’s equity 
in the farm. 

2. Similiar loans, supplemented by annual 
contributions applied as a partial credit on 
interest and principal payments, to the 
Owners of farms which are not presently self- 
Sustaining but which, through a satisfactory 
Program of enlargement, improvement, or ad- 
justed farm practices, can be made self- 
sustaining within a period of not to exceed 
10 years. The annual contributions could 
not be made available to a farm owner after 
the farm is made self-sustaining or, in any 
event, for more than 10 years. 

8. Loans and grants for minor improve- 
ments and minimum repairs to farm dwell- 
ings and other farm buildings on farms 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, cannot be made self-sustaining. 
The amount available in such cases would be 
limited to $1,000 for any one farm or dwell- 
ing or building owned by one individual, and 
not in excess of $2,000 in the aggregate to 
any One individual, and the grant portion 
with respect to any one dwelling or building 
could not exceed $500. 

Loans are to be refinanced through coop- 
erative or other responsible private credit 
Sources whenever feasible, 
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Relation Between the Transportation In- 
dustry and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged on March 3, 1950, on the invi- 
tation of Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, presi- 
dent of the New York chapter, National 
Defense Transportation Association and 
commanding general of the New York 
port of embarkation, to speak before 
their group at the Statler Hotel, New 
York City, on the relation between the 
transportation industry and national de- 
fense. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I append herewith my speech: 


At the outset, I wish to thank General 
Yount for the kind invitation he, as presi- 
dent of the New York chapter of the National 
Defense Transportation Association, has ex- 
tended to me to speak before this fine gath- 
ering of men and women who are keenly in- 
terested in the transportation industry and 
its relation to national defense. It is indeed 
an honor and a privilege, which I very deeply 
appreciate. 

The Elder Count von Moltke, as most of the 
distinguished military gentlemen present 
here this evening will undoubtedly agree, 
was considered one of the greatest strate- 
gists of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and was proclaimed the creator of the 
modern method of directing armies in the 
field. 

Even in his day, as it was in the time of 
Caesar, and as it is in ours, the question of 
properly expending the moneys allotted for 
his war machine was a perplexing one. 

When the question was put to von Moltke 
as to how an allocated sum‘of money should 
be expended, he stated quite firmly and 
clearly, that he would rather have another 
railway than all the fortifications in the 
world. Thus, the father of modern strategy 
made it evident that transportation plays 
@ paramount and vital role to be reckoned 
with when one considers national defense. 
And in these days, that subject—national 
defense—must be carefully considered. 

However, to sing the praises of the im- 
portance of transportation to this assem- 
blage is, I am sure, as superfluous as in- 
forming a young mother that she has an 
exceptionally beautiful and intelligent child. 
She knows it, just as you members of the 
National Defense Transportation Association 
are convinced that transportation, whether 
it be by sea, by land, or by air, is as im- 


portant to the commerce of war as it is to - 


the commerce of peace. And you know it— 
otherwise you would not be here—that your 
work and development now is essential toa 
success in any future cme"gency. 

The problems of transportation are basi- 
cally similar, and the underlying principles 
are omnipresent whenever the law of supply 
and demand operates. Though the press of 
traffic is always greater in war than in any 
preceding period of peace, the fundamental 
principles established by democratic com- 
petition in time of peace are put to en- 
thusiastic utility by the military in time 
of war. 

It is in these days of cold, uneasy peace 
that We prepare, not only in the obvious man- 
ner of training reserve manpower, or intensi- 
fying mobilization plans for industry, but in 
the not so obvious method whereby vigorous 
and free peacetime competition tests the in- 
genuity of our people and develops tremen- 
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dously effective operational and economic 
techniques. 

Take an example which you all know, in 
the field of motor transport. By the inter- 
changeability of truck bodies, a 1%-ton 
chassis can be paired with the standard 
cargo truck body, or a dump truck body, 
whichever is needed most. Another example 
of a highly developed peacetime technique 
exploited to great advantage by our Military 
Establishment in the past conflict was the 
development and the simplification in num- 
bering of interchangeable spare parts. 

It is in the countless numbers of such pro- 
saic but businesslike methods that there was 
developed so many wonderous and amazing 
instruments of destruction, as if by magic, 
in the time that followed Pearl Harbor. 

Since, as I have said, the problems of trans- 
portation are basically similar in war and 
peace, and the underlying principles are the 
same, it behooves us all to encourage, pro- 
tect, and foster the needs for the transporta- 
tion industry. 

Since a healthy, well-nourished, and thriv- 
ing transportation industry, as of right now, 
is a most important must to a strong and 
adequate transportation system in time of 
hostilities, you well may ask, “What, then, is 
being done by your Congress in the field of 
transportation legislation?” I am glad to re- 
port that much is being done. So such, in 
fact, that one could easily say that the sub- 
ject of transportation with all of its wide 
ramifications—though perhaps not such a 
spectacular subject as, say, atomic develop- 
ment, is certainly of such importance as to 
occupy a great deal of the time of those who 
help guide the destiny of this Nation, as 
your elected Representatives. 

I propose this evening to present the evi- 
dence of the awareness of Congress of the 
fundamental tie-up between the transporta- 
tion industry and national defense. Pres- 
ently on the agenda are bills covering each 
of the three major fields of transportation: 
Air, land, and water. I would like to discuss 
some pending developments in all three fields 
and highlight those that I consider extremely 
significant. 

From the air viewpoint, analysis of some 
seven proposed items of legislation reveals 
that the bill entitled “The Air Merchant 
Marine Act of 1949” is of a far-reaching im- 
portance as the title would indicate. This 
act is patterned, as one would suspect, on the 
tried and tested Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
Its purpose is to insure a number of cargo 
aircraft adequate to meet the potential com- 
mercial requirements of our Nation and to 
integrate that need with a number equal to 
meet our military reserve requirements. 

This will be accomplished by the creation 
of the Aircraft Development Corporation, 
within the Department of the Air Force, 
which will be administered by that agency 
but which will exercise its function inde- 
pendently of the Secretary of the Air Force. 
It is proposed that this Corporation be ini- 
tially capitalized at $100,000,000. Its func- 
tion will be to survey, study, and report to 
the Congress the potential commercial and 
military reserve requirements for cargo air- 
craft. So long as the number of cargo air- 
craft is inadequate to meet the needs of 
commercial cargo requirements and the mili- 
tary reserve, it will be the duty of the Cor- 
poration to purchase from manufacturers 
within the United States the number of 
cargo aircraft necessary to meet these needs. 
The planes so purchased will be leased by 
the Corporation to citizens engaged in the 
transportation of commodities in air com- 
merce, provided, among other things, that 
75 percent of the personnel employed by the 
lessee in connection with operation of leased 
cargo aircraft shall be members of the Re- 
serve components of the armed forces. Quite 
naturally, such organizations will be sus- 
ceptible to instant assimilation within the 
Air Force in time of emergency. So much 
for air. 
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In the field of water transportation, be- 
fore discussing the aspects of pending legis- 
lation, I'd like first to make a distinction: 
the national policy on inland waterways and 
coastwise shipping is as much a matter of 
national defense as is our policy with re- 
spect to our interocean water shipping. 
However, in the case of the former, our prob- 
lem is mainly one of integration, whereas 
with the latter, our problem is one of compe- 
tition with foreign-flag shipping. 

One might say that the difference which 
lies between our inland waterway policy 
and our ocean policy is like that difference 
existing between tactics and strategy; one 
is a problem of detail, and js local; the other 
is a problem of lange scale, and is of world- 
wide scope. 

But we cannot overlook the importance of 
the domestic scene in favor of the immediate 
international distractions. I well remember 
when opponents of the program to modern- 
ize the New York State Barge Canal (his- 
torically known as the Erie Canal), stated 
that putting money into such an enterprise 
was about as useful a project as building 
an ice house in the Arctic Circle. However, 
in the trying days of the war just past, it 
more than proved its worth; an unceasing 
24-hour train of barges, tankers, tugs, and 
supply craft of all varieties moved on that 
modernized canal. 

That lesson, I hope, has been well taught. 
Our inland waterways cannot be forgotten. 
They are necessary adjuncts of our national 
defense. At the present time there is pend- 
ing a bill pertaining to the Inland Waterways 
Corporation which will carry out the an- 
nounced congressional policy to continue the 
transportation services of the Corporation 
until, among other provisions, “there shall 
have been completed in the rivers where the 
Corporation operates, navigable channels as 
authorized by Congress, adequate for rea- 
sonably dependable and regular transporta- 
tion servos” °° Of ang 6° eee 
minal facilities shall have been provided on 
such rivers reasonably adequate for joint 
rail and water service.” 

So today, insofar as the national defense 
picture is concerned, there is certainly not 
fgund lacking consideration of the prac- 
ticability of exploiting the natural assist- 
ance of our inland waters. 

But now how about shipping on the high 
seas and our transportation policies in rela- 
tion to our ships which ply the oceans en- 
gaged in world commerce? What is being 
done to strengthen national defense in this 
connection? A bill has been introduced 
which is of sweeping importance to indus- 
try as well as to the national defense con- 
cept, which would amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act. This bill proposes to further pro- 
mote the development and maintenance of 
the American merchant marine. It is of such 
sweeping significance it might be well to con- 
sider it rather fully. 

As you know, the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 was the basis for the development of 


our merchant marine, privately owned and - 


operated by our citizers, but available as 
auxiliary to the armed forces in time of na- 
tional emergency. 

The establishment of such a merchant ma- 
rine assists immeasurably in the develop- 
ment and advancement of the know-how 
necessary for the construction of modern 
ships and provide for their operation so that 
there might always be available an auxiliary 
force in the event of an emergency such as 
has arisen twice in the past generation. 

Under our system of free enterprise con- 
stant effort is made to avoid Government 
subsidy to specific industries. The need for 
an adequate and well-balanced merchant 
marine has always been well recognized, and 
in these troubled times it has been essential 
and desirable to foster and bolster such a 
merchant marine with Government aid when 
necessary. Due to existing economic condi- 
tions in the other maritime nations, it is es- 
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sential to provide some form of Government 
assistance which will aid in offsetting the 
unequal advantage held by competitor na- 
tions with their lower standards. 

Our military leaders have repeatedly at- 
tested to the necessity for the continued de- 
velopment of the merchant marine. There- 
fore, in order to avoid wasteful expenditure 
of colossal sums and to conserve precious 
time in a future’emergency, it is clearer now 
than ever that we should foster as strong a 
merchant-marine development policy as we 
do for the other branches of the Govern- 
ment concerned with national defense and 
security. 

Without going into all the intricate de- 
tails of the proposed amendment to our Mer- 
chant Marine Act, I would like to point out 
one or two phases of it. First, let us touch 
on the subject of “construction-differential 
subsidy,” with which the act is principally 
concerned. First, the term itself. What 
does the term “construction-differential sub- 
sidy” mean? We've all noticed that term in 
the newspapers, and of late, since discussion 
of the proposed amendment, its use has be- 
come increasingly prevalent, and rightly so, 
since around that phrase is the nub of 
contention. 

Well, we all know that subsidy means to 
aid or promote a private enterprise with pub- 
lic money. What about this “construction 
differential”? It can best be explained by 
illustration. For example, the X Steam- 
ship Co. wants to build a ship. The lowest 
bid for construction is twenty million. But 
they won’t have to pay that twenty million, 
for the Maritime Commission has ascertained 
and determined that the vessel would cost 
only fifteen million if built in a foreign port. 
Therefore, that’s all the X Steamship Co. 
pays. The Government pays the difference. 
That is an illustration of how “construction- 
differential subsidy” works. In my opinion 
this is a small price to pay for insurance for 
the future. In case of another emergency, 
when we need the ship, it will be there, and 
this may well serve to prevent future 
Bataans or Corregidors. 

Now the old act (that is the one presently 
in effect) provides for the granting of the 
“construction-differential subsidy” upon 
operation of the vessel so aided, on specific 
essential services, routes, or lines in the for- 
eign commerce of the United States. The 
new bill proposes to maintain the subsidy, 
but to eliminate the restriction by extending 
such provisions to vessels to be constructed 
for the inland waterways and intercoastal 
trades, and removing the requirement that 
vessels receiving ‘“construction-differential 
subsidies” be operated on certain essential 
trade routes. This will serve to encourage 
the creation of liner services to many places 
not presently served with correspondingly 
beneficial effect on foreign commerce to those 
places, as well as to ourselves. 

This amendment will eliminate the pro- 
vision which prohibits operating differential 
subsidy contractors, or any of their affiliates, 
subsidiaries, or associated firms from engag- 
ing in the domestic, intercoastal or coast- 
wise service without the written permission 
of the Maritime Commission. 

As I mentioned previously, there are other 
details. However, the expansion of the sub- 
sidies for the shipping industry is the most 
significant aspect of the proposed amendment 
to the Merchant Marine Act, and the contro- 
versy over its execution has created a great 
deal of congressional interest. So far, it 
appears that the Treasury Department and 
the Bureau of the Budget have signaled their 
opposition to it. It is endorsed by the Mari- 
time Commission, and the Departments of 
Defense and Navy are expected to back up the 
Commission. , 

Thus far I have discussed piecemeal and 
in a fragmentary way certain items of pend- 
ing legislation pertaining to the transporta- 
tion industry which concerns national de- 
fense. 


But in my mind, the most momentous item 
of legislation pertaining to national defensg 
and transportation, I have yet left untoucheq 
In prefacing this subject, I would like to 
quote to you a paragraph from Edward Hun. 
gerford’s excellent book, Transport for War, 
In his discussion of the men in the trans. 
portation industry, whom we know as the 
many-numbered brethren of Casey Jones 
Mr. Hungerford says, “in the last analysis, , 
railroad is a far-flung army, a well-organizeq 
and long-standing army of men and locomo. 
tives and trains, all working in unison. Its 
men long since were trained in discipline ang 
in organized effort just as are the soldiers 
of any well-trained army. They are on ay 
unceasing lookout for emergency or disaster: 
flood, holocaust, washed-out bridge. Any of 
these things can come to pass in a day’s work, 
The railroaders are trained to meet them. 
In the present emergency (he was referring to 
World War II, of course) the armed forces of 
the United States found this railroad army 
already trained and seasoned, quite ready to 
do their bidding and work side by side with 
them.” My point in quoting this to you is 
not only to indicate my agreement with every 
word of it, but to go further and state that 
it is not only the men of the railways, but 
those of the highways, the airways, and the 
shipping lanes as well who, in the last analy. 
sis, are a far-flung complement, an organized 
and long-standing army of men, working in 
unison, men long since trained in discipline 
and in organized effort just as are the sol- 
diers of any well-trained army. 

And what's more, I have cited this passage 
and added my comments to emphasize the 
fact that factually and psychologically, there 
is a great natural unity and affinity between 
the industry of transportation and the prob- 
lem of national defense. 

I would like to quote again, this time 
from an equally excellent and _ scholarly 
source, the fine joint achievement of Pro- 
fessors Johnson, Huebner, and Wilson, in 
their comprehensive work on the subject of 


‘transportation. “It is a mistake,” they say, 


“to consider the various types of transporta- 
tion and carriers as separate and isolated 
business enterprises. They are not * * * 
They may serve international, national, sec- 
tional, or local areas. Essentially, however, 
they are parts of a transportation system, 
the integration and coordination of which 
constitutes one of the most important eco- 
nomic problems of recent times.” 

Again I agree with the learned authors, 
and again I would like to go further and 
state that not only is the integration and 
coordination of transportation one of the 
most important economic problems—it is one 
of the most important problems from the 
standpoint of national defense. According- 
ly, there has been presented before the Sen- 
ate and House identical bills for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Transporta- 
tion. This proposes a Secretary of Trans- 
portation who will have the following ¢l- 
ready established governmental agencies 4s- 
signed to his department: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The United States Maritime Commission. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Office of the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, the Weather 
Bureau, the Inland Waterways Corporation; 
and most important, the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, you see at long 
last the development of a focal point—a 
long needed heart and soul—for the trans- 
portation industry: One general, high-level 
administrative authority for the coordina- 
tion of the national transportation system, 
and the establishment of a national trans- 
portation policy which will be, as it must be, 
a bulwark to our national defense. 

Of course, with the possible establishment 
of this Department of Transportation, there 
will be by no means an infringement upod 
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the continuance of private ownership and 

operation. 

Today, the keynote in Government is the 
same as it was in 1787—unification. It is 
nothing new. The Latin phrase, “E Pluribus 
Unum’—“One out of many’’—is as basical- 
ly sound as the coins upon which that phrase 
ts engraved. 

Unity is the keynote; for in unity there is 
strength. Besides, there is a diminishing 
distinction between the civilian and the 
soldier, and there is a necessity not only for 
unification of the Military Establishment 
for the purpose of national defense, but a 
unification of the armed forces with indus- 
try, including the transportation industry, 
for that same purpose. 

It is foolish to keep up the nineteenth 
century distinctions between the soldier and 
the civilian when we live in a world which 
is manufacturing missiles of destruction 
that do not know, and are incapable of know- 
ing, any such difference. These weapons 
are cold bloodedly indifferent as to who, or 
what, is to be its victim. 

And whether we like it or not, we must 
face the cold fact, that in the case of an- 
other conflict, it will not be some far-off 
beachhead with a foreign-sounding name 
which will be the target for the night. 
There will be no strange, fantastic name like 
Biak, Morotai, Wadke. There will be names 
of places familiar to our ears, like Seattle, 
like Chicago, like New York. 

Gentlemen, you have a responsibility when 
you walk out of this fine hotel this evening 
and breathe the free, fresh air. For it is up 
to you, in or out of the armed forces, as 
someone connected with the dynamic trans- 
portation industry through which, and by 
which, the lifeblood of the Nation flows in 
either tranquil or contentious times. 

As that individual it is not only your patri- 
otic duty, it is your very personal, moral duty 
to the principles which you carry within 
yourself, to think and act to integrate and 
affiliate your particular transportation en- 
deavor with national defense. 

And you can do it, gentlemen, whether it 
be in the crating of boxes for domestic ship- 
ment or in the planning for the sailing of a 
fleet to the far-flung reaches of the earth. If 
you think your task is really too insignifi- 
cant I'd like to remind you of a fable we 
all learned in childhood which we are now 
too prone to forget: 


“Because of the nail, the shoe was lost, 
“Because of the shoe, the horse was lost, 
“Because of the horse, the rider was lost, 
“Because of the rider, the cause was lost.” 


I want to thank you for your kind in- 
dulgence, and to publicly acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to my dear friend, Col. Norman 
Gold, who is responsible for stimulating my 
interest in the problems of transportation. 
Up to a few months ago my love was social 
legislation. I’m afraid from now on I may 
be accused of being a little fickle. 





Highways and Civilization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr, WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I inelude the following address 
delivered by me at the forty-seventh an- 
hual meeting of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, March 6, 1950, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to wit: 
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HIGHWAYS AND CIVILIZATION 


Civilizations have always advanced as high- 
Ways have been constructed. A country or a 
community without roads is a country or 
a community which has never developed. 
Highways and progress have always gone hand 
in hand. 

MOST IMPORTANT ROAD 


The highest road in the world is in the 
Peruvian Andes. The longest is the old Silk 
Road in central Asia. The finest is the Ap- 
pian Way. The most heavily traveled is be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. But the 
most important road in all the world is the 
road that passes by one’s own door. 


ANCIENT ROADS 


There are records of the existence of roads 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa as early as 3000 
B.C. At first they were used for the trans- 
portation of precious stones and spices. They 
were also used for policing and collecting 
taxes from subject peoples. 

The Amber roads, as the name suggests, 
were first used for the transportation of 
amber and metals, and later on for furs and 
tin. These roads extended north and south 
as well as east and west in Europe. 

The Lapis Lazuli road led from the Lapis 
mines in northeastern Afghanistan across 
south Persia and then northward to the Medi- 
terranean ports. Lapis lazuli were precious 
stones used by the ancients for decoration. 

One of the great Silk roads led from China 
to the Mediterranean ports. Another of the 
Silk roads led from east central China across 
Burma into India. It was over these routes 
that the products of China were first intro- 
duced to Europe. 

The famous Tin Road led from Cornwall 
in England to the shore where tin was car- 
ried by ships to Denmark. The Tin Road 
then followed the amber roads to the Medi- 
terranean area. 

ROMAN ROADS 

The earliest roads about which definite 
construction facts are known are those of 
ancient Rome. ‘The oldest and most cele- 
brated Roman road for the grandeur of its 
work was the Appian Way and it was built in 
312 B.C. Roman roads are outstanding in 
engineering and construction. Many of 
them still remain to form the foundation of 
modern roads. They were the arteries by 
which the culture of that day was introduced 
to the barbarian lands of France, Spain, and 
England. Between 300 B. C. and 400 A. D. 
approximately 50,000 miles of Roman roads 
were constructed. Ethlyn Miller Hardwick, 
in these lines, tells of the greatness of Roman 
roads: 

“Great roads the Romans built that men 
might meet 
And walls to keep strong men apart, 
secure, 
Now centuries are gone, and in defeat 
The walls are fallen, but the roads 
endure.” 
FRENCH ROADS 


France started a national system of roads 
in 1597. Adequate drainage was provided. 
These roads were surfaced with broken rock. 

ENGLISH ROADS 


John L. MacAdam, the distinguished Eng- 
lishman, in the eighteenth century utilized 
scientific principles in the construction of 
roads. MacAdam emphasized surfacing and 
drainage. Macadamized roads are named for 
him. 

AMERICAN ROADS 

The roads of the United States are most 
significant to us. They are responsible for 
the development of the motor vehicle and 
for the industrial and agricultural progress 
of our country. Thomas Jefferson early rec- 
ognized the importance of roads. He stated 
that it was much more rational to spend pub- 
lic money for roads than for waging war. 
George Washington, in 1785, in a letter to 
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Patrick Henry. said that the convenience of 
the country required that roads leading from 
one public place to another should be 
straightened and established by law. 


WILDERNESS ROAD 


The development of the United States west 
of the Alleghenies did not begin until the 
Wilderness Road was opened in 1795. Prior 
to that time there was no road westward to 
accommodate vehicles. With the opening of 
the Wilderness Road mountains were crossed 
and exploration westward began. Pioneers 
opened the trails. The Army followed close 
behind constructing forts to protect against 
Indian raids. 


GREAT TRAILS OF THE WEST 


The great trails of the West provided for 
the explorations which began early in the 
nineteenth century. The travels of the pio- 
neers are among the most thrilling annals in 
American history. They followed the Santa 
Fe, the Overland, and the Oregon Trails. 
They settled for the United States the great 
domains of the West. These trails were re- 
markable. They were the principal routes 
of travel. One of them—the Oregon Trail— 
has been described as the most remarkable 
route known to history. No transit located 
a foot of it. No level established its grades. 
No engineer built any bridges or surveyed the 
mountain passes. The general quality of the 
2,000 miles of the Oregon Trail was most 
remarkable. 


THE GALLATIN PLAN 


As the United States expanded from the 
Atlantic seaboard across the Alleghenies, the 
need for roads was emphasized. In 1808, 
Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, 
formulated a comprehensive plan in which 
he recommended the construction of a con- 
tinuous turnpike to provide for travel from 
Maine to Georgia which would unite the 
major seaports along the Atlantic coast. 
He also recommended roads across the Alle- 
ghenies between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
great western rivers. The plan was never 
adopted because of sectional differences and 
on account of its alleged unconstitutionality. 


CUMBERLAND OR NATIONAL ROAD 


In response to the need for transportation 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Congress appropriated funds for a num- 
ber of road projects. As early as 1806 appro- 
priations were made for the Cumberland, 
or National Road. Maintenance of the road 
depended upon the collection of tolls, but 
there was violent opposition to tolls then 
as now. In 1822 President Monroe vetoed 
a bill to provide for the collection of tolls 
to maintain the Cumberland Road. The 
road extended to Wheeling and then across 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, to St. Louis. 


TOLLS THEN AND NOW 


The veto message of President Monroe 
in which he refused to approve the collec- 
tion of tolls on a road for which Congress 
had made appropriations inaugurated the 
policy against the collection of tolls on Fed- 
eral roads for which Federal aid is pro- 
vided. The Cumberland Road was also 
known as the National Road. For some 40 
years Congress made appropriations from 
time to time for the Cumberland Road, and 
in a few instances, for other roads for mili- 
tary and mail purposes. Travel was by coach, 
by canal, and by boat. With the advent of 
the railroad prior to the War Between the 
States, and with the expansion of railroads 
following that war, appropriations for Fed- 
eral roads were discontinued. 

Then followed the era in which the rail- 
roads were constructed.- The stage coach 
was supplanted by the passenger coach. Fi- 
nally the steamboat was also supplanted by 
the passenger train. River traffic disappeared 
with the beginning of the twentieth century. 

The early roads of the United States were 
the roads of hope. They led the pioneers to 
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new lands. They were the means of open- 
ing up new lands and extending civilization, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


For almost 100 years there was no Fed- 
eral participation in road construction or 
maintenance. The highways were built and 
maintained by States and counties, and the 
streets were constructed by municipalities. 

With the advent of the automobile, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, better 
roads became imperative. Appropriations 
for experiments were made, and in 1912 Con- 
gress made a modest appropriation to con- 
struct a few roads as examples for State and 
local road building, Federal appropriations 
for roads, which were only small for 25 years 
and disappeared for more than 75 years, be- 
came a necessity when the motor vehicle was 
perfected. As Herbert Spencer well said: 
“Progress, therefore, is not an accident, but 
a necessity.” Good roads became impera- 
tive. The United States was growing and 
developing. As Whittier said: 


“And, step by step, since time began 
I see the steady gain of man.” 


FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT OF 1916 


The Federal Aid Act of 1916 was the begin- 
ning of the present system of Federal aid. It 
Was amended in 1921, The Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1921 made provision for Fed- 
eral aid for primary roads. It was the be- 
ginning of the Federal-aid primary system. 
The States designated a highway system and 
a definite formula was adopted for the allo- 
cation of Federal aid. Construction costs 
were on a 50-50 basis. Authorizations have 
been passed for 2-year periods since. 

EXPANSION 

In 1934 and in the Hayden-Cartwright Act 
of 1936 the policy of Federal aid was ex- 
panded and extended to embrace secondary 
roads. States were required to match Fed- 
eral funds. Provision was made for the 
elimination of railway grade crossings. As 
the production of motor cars increased high- 
way construction increased. It was stepped 
up materially in the 1930’s and particularly 
during the depression of that decade. 

During World War II, except in aid of the 
war effort, construction was materially re- 
duced. In many cases it was delayed. 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1944 


Before the end of hostilities, in 1944, Con- 
gress made provision for the expansion of 
Federal ai’ for highways. The act of 1944 
was the most constructive highway act ever 
passed by the Congress. It continued aid 
for primary roads. It extended aid for sec- 
ondary roads. It provided for the elimina- 
tion of railway grade crossings. It extended 
aid to urban areas. It set the pace, not only 
for Federal aid, but for State and local con- 
struction. For the first time authorizations 
were provided for 3 years. 


DELAY 


On account of the increased cost of con- 
struction and the scarcity of material con- 
struction was delayed. The act was amend- 
ed to extend the time in which States could 
match Federal funds. 

The 1944 act provided for annual appro- 
priations of $500,000,000 and provided also 
for on interstate system of approximately 
40,000 miles, 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1948 
The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1948 au- 
thorized appropriations of $450,000,000 for 
each of the two fiscal years, 1950 and 1951, 
UTHORIZATION BILL 


he House Committee on Public Works 
is conducting hearings on an Authorization 
Act for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. It is 
well to keep in mind the needs and the prob- 
lems for highway construction, as in all 
human endeavors, we will go backward if we 
do not go forward. 


THE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


There are in the United States today over 
8,300,000 miles of highway, roads, and 
streets. Three million miles are in the rural 
areas. Over 300,000 miles are in the urban 
areas. Federal aid is being extended to 
636,037 miles of roads today. The primary 
system in rural areas is 219,588 miles. The 
secondary system is 398,488 miles. Urban 
roads total 18,000 miles. The interstate 
highway system is included in the primary 
and urban roads. It embraces 37,800 miles. 

In the State system of highways there are 
349,929 miles. The city streets contain 
316,537 miles. Since 1921, 95,793 miles of 
the Federal-aid highway system have been 
reconstructed and improvements have been 
made on the entire system since 1921 aggre- 
gating 237,025 miles. In addition to the 
various Federal-aid systems there are 72,000 
miles of roads under Government control in 
the national parks, forests, ani reservations. 


OBSOLESCENCE 


The average life of a Federal-aid road is 30 
years. Obsolescence is multiplying. Twelve 
thousand miles of primary roads must be 
reconstructed annually and 30,000 miles of 
secondary roads must be reconstructed an- 
nually. Roads wear out. 


REGISTRATIONS 


For 1949 the estimated registrations of 
automobiles, busses, and trucks aggregate 43,- 
800,000 vehicles, an increase of more than 35 
percent since 1940. The vehicle miles of 
traffic in 1949 aggregated 418,800,000,000 
miles, an increase of more than 38 percent 
since 1940, 

LOADS AND SIZES 


The average load carried by trucks in 1948 
was 38 percent higher than in 1941 and 73 
percent higher than in 1936. Actual loads of 
18,000 pounds were found on an average of 
13 out of every 1,000 vehicles in 1936 and on 
93 out of every 1,000 vehicles in 1948, a 615- 
percent increase. There has been a tenfold 
increase in larger loads of 22,000 pounds and 
more since 1936. Not only are the loads larger 
but many of the trucks resemble boxcars and 
many of the trailers look like pullmans, 
Roads are being destroyed and a danger is 
being promoted on the highways. 


RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 


One-half of the traffic is in the rural areas 
and one-half in the urban areas. More and 
better streets, as well as more and better 
roads, are needed. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


There were 20,000 miles of new construc- 
tion in highways in 1948, but the production 
in that year of automobiles, busses, and 
trucks, placed bumper to bumper, aggregated 
20,000 miles. 

INCREASED COSTS 


There has been an*increase in the costs of 
construction from 1940 to 1949 of approxi- 
mately 1234 percent. The increase since 
1945 has been 48 percent. At the same time, 
there was an increase of approximately 3,000 
miles in new construction in 1949 over 1948, 
However, the work done in 1949 just about 
equals the work done in 1936 because the 
dollar buys less due to increased costs, al- 
though the authorizations are larger. 


INTERSTATE IMPROVEMENTS 


The interstate system improvements for 
the fiscal year 1949 account for 30 percent of 
the total amounts programed for primary and 
urban roads. Twenty-three percent of the 
primary funds and 46 percent of the urban 
funds were for interstate improvements. 


TRAFFIC AND POPULATION 


The population is increasing and the traffic 
is multiplying. If I were asked the most im- 
portant problem confronting the United 
States today I would answer that there must 
be more highways. The roads must be wider 
and straight. Safety must be promoted. 
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SAFETY 
Tam gratified to report that safety has been 
promoted, and while deaths and injuries are 
still entirely too numerous there were fewer 
in 1949 than in 1948. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS ARE SELF-LIQUIDATING 


For the fiscal year 1949 the Government 
collected $1,326,054,091 in highway-user 
taxes, of which $503,648,471 were deriveq 
from the 114-cent Federal gasoline tax. The 
policy of Federal aid for highways is sel. 
liquidating. 

STATE FUNDS 

State and local revenues available for roaq 
construction have not kept pace with the in. 
creased costs of construction in the past 10 
years. Funds are being diverted. Highway 
police and administration, as well as highway 
maintenance, take a large percentage of State 
funds. It is imperative that the States make 
provision for matching Federal funds, 

STATE AND COUNTY DISTRIBUTION 

There is need for better farm-to-market 
roads. It is well to keep in mind, however, 
that in many States a disproportionate part 
of funds for roads are spent in the construc. 
tion of local roads. The cost has been shifted 
to the highway users. In Ohio, for instance, 
rural road agencies received in 1946 $30,850, 
000 from the State and spent $35,953,000 for 
the construction and maintenance of local 
roads. This means that in Ohio the State 
provided the equivalent of almost 86 percent 
of the local-road expenditures. In Michigan 
the ratio is 96 percent. The States generally 
are providing for local roads, for these roads 
are State and local problems, 


BETTER ROAD EQUIPMENT 


While the costs of construction have in- 
creased, a better type of road is being built. 
The country is indebted to American road 
builders for a revolution in road construc- 
tion. The improvements in road building 
enabled the United States to do many things 
in World War II that never had been dreamed 
of. As a result of improved machinery air- 
fields were constructed, army and navy bases 
located and roads opened more speedily than 
ever before. 

THE PACE 

While Federal aid contributes to the con- 
struction of approximately 15 percent of all 
highways, roads, and streets annually, it sets 
the pace for construction. Improvements are 
being made as a result of the experiments 
carried on in the laboratory of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Foundations are being 
stabilized, Soil studies are contributing toa 
better type of road. The experiments are 
resulting in a more economical local road, 
The Bureau of Public Roads is taking the 
lead for better road construction. 

THE FUTURE 

There is a $250,000,000,000 economy in the 
United States today. Production is essential 
to the progress of the Nation. The Federal 
Government is profoundly interested in 
highway construction. Employment is pro- 
vided for millions. The Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report estimates that the cost 
of correcting the present deficiencies of 
roads, streets, and highways in the United 
States amounts to over $41,000,000,000. The 
largest single need is $23,000,000,000 for 
modernizing State highway systems and their 
urban extensions. The remainder of the 
$41,000,000,000 reflects the need of city and 
village streets and local roads. For the @- 
panding population and for the progress © 
the Nation production must be increased 
and production without transportation 4 
impossible. 

NEXT STEPS 


The authorizations for Federal-ald high- 
ways must be increased over previous aus 











thorizations for the next two fiscal years, 
The program must be expanded. There are 
many steps to take. I mention but a few: 

1. There should be an increase in the Fed- 
eral contribution to the interstate system. 
The increase should be fixed and definite for 
all of the States. The Federal contribution 
can well be increased from 50 to 75 percent 
as the national defense is involved in the 
interstate system. 

9. The Federal contribution should be in- 
creased as soon as practicable for four-lane 
divided highways with controlled access ex- 
tending for 10 miles from all larger urban 
areas. Those who use the roads pay for 
them. One-half of the traffic is in the cities. 
Four-lane highways are in the interest of the 
pubic. 

' 3. While it may be difficult for the Federal 
Government at present to provide a larger 
amount for rural roads, I believe that the 
next step in solving the rural road problem 


is for the United States to assist in providing 
adequate engineering administration of local 
roads. There is need to get the farmers out 
of the mud, but there is also a great need 
to protect the revenues of the taxpayers. We 


cannot protect our revenues without ade- 
quate engineering talent. 
4. Express highways and adequate arterial 


roads in the cities are imperative. Traffic is 
being impeded. Progress is being delayed. 

5. Many of the State laws for acquiring 
rights-of-way are antiquated. The statutes 
were } ed for horse-and-buggy days. They 
are outmoded and outdated. Rights-of-way 
are expensive and additional assistance must 
be provided. 

6. I cannot overlook in the sixth place the 
need for express highways in populous areas. 
New Jersey and New York are taking the lead 
in the construction of such highways. Their 
lead must be followed by other States. The 
Federal Government must cooperate. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 
should not only set the pace for the high- 
way needs of the present but provide for 
the highway needs of the future as well. 
The policy of Federal aid has been tested, 


It should be continued and expanded to pro- 
vide for the multiplying needs of a $250,- 
000,000,000 national economy, 

BUILDING CIVILIZATION 


I have stressed the building of roads and 
I have mentioned the improved machinery 
for better road construction. I began by 
saying that highways and civilizations have 
always gone hand in hand. We cannot build 
roads unless we build men. We cannot grow 
and prosper as a government unless men 
An enlightened citizenship will mean 
a better civilization. Science and invention 
are important, but the progress of humanity, 
alter all, is based upon the moral law. The 
material is important, but the spiritual is 
more important. An enduring civilization 
is based upon, faith, justice, and righteous- 
ne 

COMPLACENCY 


After the sacrifice of war we are prone 
> complacent. We are inclined to 
We turn from the sacrifices of war 
to the pleasures of an uncertain peace. We 
are prone to substitute complacency for sac- 
rifice The men and women who have left 
their impress on human history have been 
( ) gave in sacrifice and in unselfish- 


STRONG AMERICA 


civilization cannot advance unless 
‘is strong. The strength of America 

t in the atom bomb nor in the hydro- 
bomb, but the strength of America 
the spirit of the people of the United 
We must profit by the lessons of 

It would be most unfortunate for 
Vuited States to place its confidence in 
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any bomb or in any power. Civilization 
would not advance for men would not grow. 
Our plans must be sound. Our Government 
must be stable. Our faith must be abiding 
in man, country, and God. If we placed 
our dependenc,: upon any weapon we would 
relax, we would not be vigilant, we would 
lose our liberty. 

We must not substitute selfishness for 
service. In the frontier days the greedy 
merchants could not resist the lush prices 
offered by Indians for guns and ammunition 
and often they sold their personal guns and 
belts to the Indians and when they did they 
sold their own scalps as well. 

I repeat, we must profit by history. The 
French placed their confidence in the Magi- 
not line rather than in the strengthening of 
their Government, and France lost. She 
was easily overrun and conquered in World 
War II. 

Science is essential to the advancement of 
civilization but morality is more essential. 
The spirit is more important. I do not un- 
derestimate the effect of the atom bomb but 
I recall that at the conclusion of the First 
World War poisonous gases were being 
brought into play and it was announced 
that their use in the next war would mean 
the destruction of civilization. But the 
scientists who compounded the poisonous 
gases were confined to no one country and 
at the beginning of World War II all na- 
tions had supplies of poisonous gases but 
not one country made use of them. 

Already the Russians have split the atom. 
The scientists who invented the atom can 
discover and perfect a defense against the 
atom, 

OPPORTUNITY 


As the most powerful Nation, and as the 
wealthiest people, with unparalleled natural 
resources and with undeveloped scientific 
frontiers, there has come to ¢he United 
States the greatest opportunity for growth 
and development of our civilization that was 
ever enjoyed by any Nation in history. If 
we utilize inventions, discoveries, science, 
and knowledge for building and not destroy- 
ing civilization, the people of the United 
States in the next 25 years will not only 
maintain, but will extend and expand, the 
highest standard of living that was ever be- 
fore enjoyed by man. 


OUR GENERATION 


I would like for our generation to be con- 
structive. The individual, like the Govern- 
ment, that does not grow will die. Democ- 
racy is not only a growing but it is a dynamic 
faith. We are concerned in these uncertain 
days of peace about national security. If 
we build our civilization on a solid founda- 
tion the future is secure. The great men 
and women of history have not sought an 
easy place. They have not been satified with 
personal security. They have taken the risk. 
They have sacrificed. We must be patriotic. 
We must be prepared to sacrifice for our 
ideals and for our country if our civilization 
is to endure and to advance. We must walk 
upright, with our feet on the ground, with 
our eyes toward the stars. We must be 
“guided by the stars and not by the lights 
of each passing ship.” 

On the walls of the magnificent building of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in the city of Washington are carved 
the thoughts of Daniel Webster, uttered by 
him more than 100 years ago, which our gen- 
eration should adopt, as we build and im- 
prove our civilization: 

“Let us develop the resources of the land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, to see 
whether we also, in our day and generation, 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered.” 
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Development of Peat Resources 


REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 7330 to encourage the 
development of our peat resources. I 
think it is imperative that the Members 
of the House be informed on the prog- 
ress made in the utilization of peat; 
particularly in Russia and Great Britain. 

I think the following translations of 
Russian newspaper accounts and gov- 
ernment reports on peat development 
merit our attention. With our great un- 
tapped peat resources, this progress is 
open to us in the interest of our national 
economy, national defense, and national 
security. 

[From Pravda of July 6, 1947] 


Moscow, Leningrad, Gorki, Yaroslavl, Ivan- 
ovo, and a number of other industrial centers 
met their needs for electric power to a large 
degree from stations operating on peat as a 
fuel. Peat is also used for municipal heat- 
ing, and the textile industry has heavy de- 
mands for it. The season for peat extrac- 
tion is half over. The production plan is 
being fulfilled but the process of peat drying 
is not being carried out satisfactorily. Poorly 
dried peat cannot be used. Several electric 
power stations met difficulties at the begin- 
ning of this year due to lack of fuel in spite 
of the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
tons of peat lay in the fields not far away, but 
was not in condition to be used. 


[From Pravda of April 23, 1948] 


THe TEMPOs OF PEAT PROCUREMENT MusT BE 
SPEEDED 


During the * * * months it will be 
necessary to stockpile millions of tons of 
peat for the national economy of our coun- 
try. The chief consumers of peat are our 
power plants. The Soviet Union occupies the 
first place in the world in regard to the 
amount of power generated by plants run on 
peat. Besides being used by power plants 
peat is also largely utilized by the textile, 
light, glass, and other branches of industry. 
The municipalities of many of our cities are 
using peat to heat hospitals, schools, and 
homes. 

The Soviet Government is paying great 
attention to the peat industry, its technical 
servicing, the mechanization of its labor 
processes, and to the betterment of the hous- 
ing and living conditions of workers employed 
by the reat industry, and it demands a simi- 
lar attitude toward this matter on the part 
of local organizations .* * *. 

Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, who believed in the 
great importance of the peat industry as a 
fcundation for electrification, was the initi- 
ator of its mechanization. Thjs branch of 
industry is utilizing at presée the latest 
technical means. In particular, peat is ob- 
tained by the hydraulic method. This year 
much machinery of new design is going to be 
utilized, *. * *® excavators, and others. 

Last year’s plan wa; not fulfilled, and this 
year’s plan likewise is endangered. Work 
of monumental proportions remains to be 
done this year, such as building 55,000 
square meters of new living space for the 
peat industry workers. 

The seasonal character of the peat indus- 
try cemands a planned approach to actual 
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mass propaganda work. Every man and 
woman worker of the industry must be made 
to understand how important to the state 
is the work they perform. 

A new method of handling peat, developed 
this season in the Ural peat fields, U.S.S. R., 
utilizes a combination of dredge and electric 
spreading machine. The foreign press de- 
scribes each unit as being composed of one 
four-row, multiscoop excavator and two elec- 
tric spreading machines. The peat moss is 
processed by the dredge after which the elec- 
trical machines form it into briquettes and 
spread them over the field. 

The unit, designed by the Institute of 
Mechanization of Peat Production, has a re- 
ported capacity of'200 cubic meters of peat 
moss an hour, which is 10 to 12 times the 
capacity of the dredges alone. The new 
method requires only about one-third of 
the electric power and one-fifth the man- 
power used in the elevator system of peat 
excavation and an improved quality of prod- 
uct is claimed. 

Eleven of these machines have been built 
by Sverdlovsk Glavenergozapchasti and 19 
by a special workshop of the Monetny peat 
enterprise. During the peat season this year, 
45 dredges and 26 electrical spreading ma- 
chines have been in operation on the peat 
fields on the Sverdlovsk oblast. 

Production of a peat sucking portable crane 
is being started by the Works Collective of 
the Ivanovo Peat Machinery building plant 
which planned in the third quarter of 1945 
to build three of these machines each weigh- 
ing 27 tons. In addition to beginning the 
production of the new peat sucking portable 
crane and a universal peat excavator, this 

lant’s pledge for 1945 was to treble the 1944 
output of peat equipment, including cranes, 
peat loaders, peat suction pumps, and spare 
parts. 

(Based on items in Trud, October 11; 
Izvestia, July 27; and Pravda, July 28, 1945.) 


——— 


{From Trud, September 12, 1946] 

A newly built plant in the city of Sverd- 
lovsk, the Urals, is now producing electric- 
powered combines for the Soviet peat indus- 
try. These combines press peat mixture into 
briquettes and spread the briquettes over the 
field to dry. The capacity of the combines 
is 200 cubic meters of peat pulp per hour. 

The plant will build 40 of these combines 
@ year. 





[From U.S.S. R. Information Bulletin of 
July 30, 1947] 

Workers of the Peat Institute of the Byelo- 
russian Academy of Sciences, under the di- 
rection of Professor Klimov and Engineer 
Chudnovsky, have developed a method for 
the complex utilization of peat as fuel for 
power stations and as raw material for 
synthetic gasoline. 

In the new process the peat is treated 
chemically and transformed into gaseous 
form before being sent to the power station. 
The power station thus receives excellent 
gaseous fuel, and what remains of the peat 
after gasification is used to make synthetic 
gasoline. 

The process of complex utilization of peat 
reduces the cost of synthetic-gasoline pro- 
duction by 18 percent and reduces the peat 
consumption in power stations by 30 to 35 
percent, 


—— 


UTILIZATION OF PEAT—ACTUAL AND POSSIBLE 
Fuel: Lump peat, peat briquettes, pow- 
dered peat, peat fuel oils, gas, gasoline, 
kerosene. 
Chemicals: Ammonia, paraffin, wax, methyl 
alcohol, acetic acid, asphalt, phenol, peat 
tar, cresols, lysol, furfural. 


Agriculture: Fertilizers (composts, peat 
ashes), litter (mcss) mulch, food yeast. 

Medicine: Surgical dressings (sphagnum). 

Metallurgy: For smelting pig iron in blast 
furnace and cupolas. 

Paper industry: Peat used in the manu- 
facture of paper. 

Construction: Base for artificial wood 
(torfite), bricks, or as a filler for clay bricks, 
for insulation. 

Miscellaneous: Lubricating oils, in the 
manufacture of varnishes and dyes, in cos- 
metics, benzine, antiscale solution for boilers, 
textile and building industries. 

Experiments showed that in the processing 
of peat by artificial dehydration, the follow- 
ing byproducts can be obtained for every 
ton of finished peat product: 

Ethyl alcohol of 94.5 percent, 6-10 liters. 

Fodder yeast (pressed), 25-35 kilograms, 

Dry ice (carbon dioxide), 20-30 kilograms, 

Furfurol, 1.5-3.0 kilograms. 

Methyl alcohol, 0.8-1.0 kilogram. 

Acetic acid, 1.0-1.1 kilograms. 

Because of the fact that the above chem- 
icals represent byproducts of the processing 
of peat, their cost of manufacture is less 
than that involved in regular production. 

The manufacturing processes for ethyl al- 
cohol and yeast have been developed and 
checked in practice; the processes for the 
manufacture of dry ice, furfurol, etc., have 
undergone only laboratory experimentation. 

Alcohol is obtained by the following proc- 
ess: 

The liquid obtained during the steaming 
of the peat flows into a container. It is 
then pumped into a sediment tank where 
it is freed of all peat particles. This is fol- 
lowed by neutralization with peat ash or 
lime while, after this, it is filtered in 
“Prokska” filters and heated (or cooled) to 
380 degrees centigrade. 

Yeast for the fermentation of the liquid 
obtained frem peat in the autoclaves is made 
in the Linder apparatus, in a mother-liquor 
vat, and in a fermenting tank. Fermenta- 
tion of the liquid is done by repeated use 
of the ferment (20 times). After fermenta- 
tion, the liquid is distilled and rectified in 
a distillation apparatus with cooling coils. 
The alcohol produced in this manner is 94.5 
percent by weight. 

In addition to alcohol, the distilling wash 
and liquid from steamed peat can yield fod- 
der yeast by a process similar to the manu- 
facture of alcohol. However, a special cule 
ture of yeast produces pressed yeast with 
high sugar content. 

As can be seen from the foregoing, the 
processes of manufacturing alcohol and yeast 
are similar to the usual alcohol and yeast 
production processes, 

It has been determined that the capital 
investment in one liter of alcohol amounts 
to 4 rubles and the production cost is 1 
ruble, 50 kopecks. The investment in one 
kilogram of pressed” yeast amounts to 40 
kopecks and the estimated production cost 
is 30 kopecks. (M. I. Sarmatov, V. Y. Pat. 
sulo, and G. N. Sizov, the Floating Peat Plant, 
Peat Industry, No. 4, July-August 1945.) 

Water gas can be obtained from peat semi- 
coke. Composition of the water gas obtained 
from peat semicoke is as follows: 

Ammonia also can be obtained from peat. 
According to the Soviet newspaper For In- 
dustrialization of October 11, 1946, there were 
in the U. S.S. R. “in process of construction 
a number of peat-chemical plants in which 
a large number of products were to be 
made, including ammonia.” (S. A. Tsur- 
upov, The Peat Institute and Its Problems 
in 1946. The Peat Industry, No. 2, 1946 
(summary) ). 

The institute has at present 1,400 students, 
which is more than before the war. Begine- 
ning with 1945, 400 students will be accepted 
annually and at least 200 to 250 engineers 
will graduate. In the next 3 to 4 years the 
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number of students in the institute fs ey. 
pected to rise to at least 2,000. For mor 
than 2 years the institute has had a pre. 
paratory section. 

The U.S. 5S. R. has two-thirds of the world’s 
peat preserves, the industrial reserves of peat 
in the country occupy the second place 
among other combustible mined fuel, In 
electric stations it forms 50 and sometimes 
almost 100 percent of the fuel supply, yet the 
country has only 700 to 800 engineers spe. 
cializing in peat. This naturally impedes 
technical progress in that branch of industry, 

The institute has now been granted the 
right to educate engineers for the peat in. 
dustry in six specialties and from 1945 on has 
commenced educating engineers in three 
faculties—technological, mechanical, and 
building faculties. The institute can, there. 
fore, henceforth provide the peat industry 
with specialists in all the main branches nec. 
essary for its development. It remains to 
organize faculties for the chemical and ther. 
mic treatment of peat. A chemistry section 
has already been organized with prominent 
specialists in the gasifying and chemical 
treatment of peat, but a special faculty for 
the education of engineers specializing in 
these branches will be opened later in the 
year. 

As regards scientific work, the institute 
has been working mainly on theoretic prob- 
lems connected with the development of the 
peat industry and new technological schemes 
and methods. 

(These reports are taken from the legisla. 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress TP 360 on Peat Industry of the Soviet 
Union.) 


a 


[From the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research report, The Winning, 
Harvesting, and Utilization of Peat, pub- 
lished by His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
1948] 

UTILIZATION OF PEAT 


The principal uses for peat at the present 
time in Great Britain are as a fuel for domes- 
tic purposes, as peat-moss litter in agricul- 
ture, and as a soil ameliorant in horticulture, 
In other countries peat has found use indus- 
trially as a fuel for power generation by 
burning under steam boilers or gasification 
in producers. It has also been used indus- 
trially for the production of peat coke which 
was used as a producer fuel and for metal- 
lurgical purposes. Various other methods 
for the utilization of peat, e. g., as a heat- 
insulating and packing material, in the 
manufacture of paper and textiles, for coal- 
gas purification, for the production of alco- 
hol, etc., have been exploited commercially. 

Peat is a very free-burning fuel which re- 
quires only a very low draught to maintain a 
satisfactory rate of combustion. In a mod- 
ern well-type, open-hearth fireplace this can 
frequently be arranged by keeping closed the 
regulator admitting air under the fire, but 
it is sometimes necessary in addition to cover 
partially the bottom of the grate by means 
of a sheet of metal or tiles. There are now 
on the market in Eire a number of appliances 
which will burn peat satisfactorily. 


USE AS INDUSTRIAL FUEL FOR STEAM GENERATION 


There are two main methods in which peat 
can be used industrially for steam-raising 
purposes. These are: 

(a) Burning to complete combustion 
under boilers, either in the form of air-dried 
blocks or coarse powder (milled peat) or as 
a dried pulverized fuel. 

(b) Complete gasification in producers, 
with or without recovery of by-products, fol- 
lowed by combustion of the gas in gas-fired 
steam boilers. 

The use of peat fuel for steam raising at 
electricity generating stations has been de- 
veloped on a large scale in the U.S. S. R. with 
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apparently 4 considerable degree of success, 
The peat is obtained partly by the hydropeat 
process. In the northern and central dis- 
tricts of the U. S. S. R. where climatic condi- 
tions are not favorable for this process, the 
use of milled peat as a fuel has been devel- 
oped. In 1933 approximately 30 percent of 
the power stations in operation in the 
U.S. S. R. were burning peat fuel, these sta- 
tions having a capacity of over 1,000,000 
kilowatts. Under the second 5-year plan it 
was proposed to increase this capacity to 
nearly 4,000,000 kilowatts. Larger power sta- 
tions, each having a capacity of between 
100,000 and 200,000 kilowatts, have been built 
at Shatura (Moscow), Dubrovka (near 
Leningrad and at Balakna in the Gorki 
(Gorgres station). At these stations hydro- 
peat or machine-formed air-dried peat is 
burned under water-tube boilers fitted with 
a special type of grate, known as the Maka- 
rey shaft-chain grate. This grate is a com- 
bination of gas producer and chain grate. 
The peat is fed from bunkers into a shaft 
through which preheated air is passed. The 
more volatile constituents of the peat pass 
through suitable openings into the main 
combustion chamber, and peat reaching the 
bottom of the shaft discharges onto the 
chain grate. The most satisfactory results 
have been obtained in this system when 
using peat containing about 30 percent of 
moisture. 

An alternative method by which peat can 
be used in solid form for steam-raising pur- 
poses is to burn it in a pulverized fuel sys- 
tem. In Sweden pulverized peat from a 
works at Vislanda has been used for locomo- 
tive firing on certain sections of the state 
railway. The results of tests have been pub- 
lished and indicate that the method adopted 
was satisfactory. Using peat having a calo- 
rific value of 7,740 B. t. u. per pound, 4.7 
pounds of steam per pound of peat were pro- 
duced 

Utilization of peat for purposes other than 
as a.fuel: Agricultural and horticultural 
uses, extraction of wax from peat, produc? 
tion of alcohol from peat, other uses for peat. 

Peat has been used for a large variety of 
other purposes, but these have been on a 
very small scale only and are not likely to be 
extended. 

Fibrous, cotton-grass peat has been used in 
the manufacture of building materials, 
paper, millboard, and textiles. 

Raw milled peat has been successfully used 
as an absorbent in filter beds and sewage 
beds, and it has found application in the 
manufacture of filters for reducing the hard- 
hess of water. The absorbent power of peat 
has also been utilized in medicine, the peat 
being used as a filling for surgical dressing. 

Estimates made indicate that approxi- 
mately 1,000,000,000 tons of air-dried peat 
could be made available by the development 
of peat reserves in this country. 

Owing to the shortage of coal in Eire, espe- 
cially during the war years, the production 
of peat has been stimulated. Information 
received indicates that about 5,000,000 tons 
ol air-dried peat are now won anually, main- 
ly by hand-winning methods. 





Mr. Speaker, according to the Bureau 
of Mines, Minerals Yearbook of 1948, 
Florida, New Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, California, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Georgia, Indiana, Colorado, Alabama, 
Texas, Maine, Washington, and Massa- 
— have rather large deposits of 

We have to ask the question why it was 
heeded that “imports of moss peat con- 
tinued to increase totaling 91,073 short 
tons in 1948, an increase of 16 percent 
Over the 1939 prewar figure?” 
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Broadcast by Hon. Francis J. Myers, 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp No. 21 in 
the biweekly series of broadcasts I am 
making. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Text OF TRANSCRIPTION BY HON. FRANCIS J. 
MyYeErs Over PENNSYLVANIA RADIO STATIONS, 
WEEK END oF MARCH 3-5, INCLUSIVE 


(No. 21 in biweekly series) 


The potato, which in the years since the 
war has grown hotter and hotter, finally got 
dumped on the Senate floor 10 days or so 
ago, and for a few days a regular battle royal 
ensued. 

It was the decision to destroy some $50,- 
000,000 worth of the 1949 potato crop pur- 
chased by the Government under our price- 
support program that really got the potato 
talk going recently. Most of the talk has 
been confined to the absurdity of using 
50,000,000 tax dollars for unjustifiable de- 
struction—and as a result, we haven't heard 
much about the events leading up to the 
potato surplus. 

So, for a bit, I want to give you some po- 
tato history, as it were, because I don’t be- 
lieve that by and large many people are 
aware of the basic problem which the potato 
surplus reflects. 

Back during the war period, our farmers 
had a tremendous job thrown at them—the 
job of feeding not only our own people and 
our fighting men—but in addition, our 
farmers undertook the task of feeding mil- 
lions of others all over the world. 

It was in the war period also that the tre- 
mendous quantities of cotton, wool, wheat, 
and a number of other storable agricultural 
commodities which the Government had 
previously purchased and put in storage 
really came in handy. The Government, as 
you may recall, had bought and stored these 
commodities to help our farmers keep their 
incomes from sagging badly in years that our 
production exceeded our national demand. 

As I’ve already indicated, these stored sur- 
pluses came in handy during the war, and, as 
a matter of fact, the Government was able to 
sell its stored wheat, cotton, wool, and so 
forth, at a profit and we emerged from the 
war with our entire price-support program 
over the previous years having not only paid 
for itself, but, in fact, the Government ac- 
tually made money through having bought 
and stored surpluses in bumper-crop years 
and selling them later when we weren’t pro- 
ducing enough to meet demand. 

But, as you can appreciate, not every farm 
product can be stored without spoiling, and 
when we were faced with the job of feeding 
people in the war areas, we just didn’t have 
a sufficient supply of perishable foods such 
as vegetables, butter, and so on. Faced 
with this difficult problem, the Congress 
came up with a program designed to encour- 
age farmers in increasing their production 
of these commodities, and potatoes hap- 
pened to be one of the foods that we were 
short on. So that’s how the problem 
started. 
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That wartime potato baby has grown up 


to be a giant. Potatoes can’t be stored, and 
despite the fact that commercial alcohol can 
be obtained from a potato, we simply don't 
have a sufficient demand for industrial alco- 
hol to use all our potato surplus for this 
purpose. I might add here that the Rus- 
sians use the potato for a concoction known 
as vodka, though, as yet, I haven’t heard any- 
one suggest seriously that we put our potato 
surplus to that kind of use. 

Now in the farm bill, adopted by the Con- 
gress last fall, a provision was made which 
permitted the distribution of surplus perish- 
able foods owned by the Government to char- 
itable and welfare agencies, free of charge. 
The bill, however, did not provide that the 
Government would pay the freight on these 
surpluses from the point of storage to the 
welfare groups who needed them. Fortu- 
nately, some of our present surpluses are 
stored close enough to communities that 
need the food for relief purposes, but the 
truth of the matter is that our surplus of 
potatoes is far larger than needed for welfare 
purposes. I might add that some surplus 
powdered milk and dried eggs have also been 
distributed to charitable organizations as a 
consequence of the so-called welfare section 
of last year’s farm bill. 

But the free distribution of perishable sur- 
pluses is a far cry from a real solution to the 
problem. The fundamental difficulty is the 
fact that potato production is now far too 
large to meet any conceivable needs, and the 
only real answer is to be found through cut- 
ting back our production until it is again 
within reasonable limits. As matters now 
stand, this can’t be done by reducing the 
number of acres we are planting. This was 
actually done with the crop in 1949, and yet 
we turned out more potatoes than ever, sim- 
ply because many farmers moved the rows 
closer together, and thus got higher yields 
per acre. Practices of this sort are disas- 
trous, because they result literally in mining 
the land—in robbing it of its productive 
value—and ultimately, of course, in destroy- 
ing the power of the land to grow food. 

Now there are basically two ways to handle 
the potato problem: first, to withdraw price 
supports altogether; and secondly, to with- 
draw potato supports unless farmers agree to 
cut back on their production. 

The first possibility must be iejected. 
Both the Democratic and Republican parties 
have adopted as part of their national plat- 
forms the promise that price supports of some 
kind are necessary to help stabilize farm in- 
come * * * and for some time it has 
been part of our Nation’s policy to support 
the foundations of our farm economy against 
the calamities it has suffered in the past. 

Those of us who can remember back into 
the twenties and early thirties recall with 
painful clarity that the stock-market crash 
of 1929 was not the first danger signal which 
warned us the depression was on the way. 
From the middle twenties on, the bottom 
had dropped steadily out from under farm 
income, and the farmer’s situation was des- 
perate long before the Wall Street bubble 
burst. Mortgage foreclosures on farms were 
a commonplace by 1929, and most of our 
farmers had virtually ceased to be consumers 
of the industrial goods they had previously 
purchased. Naturally, as farm income 
dropped, this had a serious effect on our 
banks, particularly those in rural areas, and 
it had a big influence on our factory output 
because industry after industry lost impor- 
tant segments of its market. 

The tide that swept in ever-worsening de- 
pression conditions on our farms was not re- 
versed until the first of our basic farm laws 
put in an appearance in 1933. Since 1933, 


the farmer has been able to improve his posi- 
tion steadily. Today Federal conservation 
programs play an essential role in saving our 
valuable topsoil and enriching the food we 
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eat. Programs developed under the Farm- 
ers Home Administration and its parent 
agencies created in the middle thirties have 
been of enormous assistance in helping 
farmers to obtain long-term loans for mak- 
ing needed repairs on their farm buildings 
and other improvements necessary to get 
farms on a paying basis. Ovher Nation-wide 
programs, enacted by the Congress over the 
past 16 or 17 years have, taken together, per- 
formed yeoman service in making it possible 
for the farmer to get back on his feet as a 
self-sustaining and independent business- 
man and producer * * * and these na- 
tional programs depend heaviiy for their 
success upon the basic principle of farm- 
income support. 

So we cannot afford, as a matter of national 
policy, to throw the farmer to the woives 
and pitch ourselves once more into the na- 
tional calamity of a withering farm income 
by abandoning the farmer altogether. 

On the other hand, we cannot afford to 
underwrite, through Government purchase, 
limitless and wholly unusable over-produc- 
tion. 

About 10 days ago, just as the first of the 
1950 crop of potatoes was keing planted, 
Senator Scorr Lucas, of Illinois, the major- 
ity leader of the Senate, came up with an 
amendment which would have solved the 
potato problem. His amendment—which I 
supported and which was backed by other 
administration leaders in the Senate—would 
have cut back the size of the 1950 potato crop 
to fit our needs by proposing to withdraw 
price supports for potatoes on the coming 
crop unless farmers would accept production- 
quota control. 

Quota controls would simply mean that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be called 
upon to establish a potato production goal 
for 1950 on which the Government would 
support prices ata reasonable level. This 
production goal would represent our total 
foreseeable needs for potatoes in the com- 
ing year. Thereafter, when the farmers 
voted to accept quota controls, a fair share 
of the potato production would be allo- 
cated among them, and once the production 
target had been established and agreed to 
by the farmers, a fine would be levied on 
any farmers who refused to cooperate and 
insisted upon marketing potatoes grown in 
excess of the production quota. 

The administration amendment to solve 
the potato problem was overthrown in the 
Senate by a Republican-led revolt, in which 
some Democratic Senators joined, which in- 
sisted that we should continue our present 
potato policy for at least another year. The 
net result is simply that this time next year 
we will have another bumper crop of pota- 
toes bought up by the Government—and 
once more, in all likelihood, we will be forced 
to destroy a large share of the quantity we 
buy. 

So a small majority of the Senate refused 
to settle the potato problem in terms of 
the 1950 crop—though the Senate later 
agreed to apply the Lucas amendment to the 
1951 crop. In short, the Senate was will- 
ing to accept the Lucas proposal as work- 
able a year from now, but would not apply 
it to the 1950 crop. 

I don’t get this kind of thinking at all. 
If the Lucas amendment is the answer— 
as the Senate seems to agree that it is—it 
should be used now, and I did everything I 
could to get it adopted for this year. I 
feel that the Senate made a disastrous mis- 
take in rejecting the administration pro- 
posal—and I feel that the entire health and 
well-being of our farm economy is seriously 
threatened by this failure to handle the hot 
potato. 

We had another explosion in the Senate 
on Saturday, February 25, when the Senate 
Appropriations Committee voted against au- 
thorizing funds needed to administer the 


Rent Control Act between now and the time 
the present law is due to expire on the Ist 
of July of this year. 

You'll recall that the Eighty-first Con- 
gress made some repairs last spring in the 
rent-control law adopted by the Eightieth 
Congress, and we extended the law for 15 
months—or until July 1, 1950. It was esti- 
mated that $21,000,000 would be needed to 
administer the law during the fiscal year 
which began last July, but the Congress last 
session voted only $17,500,000 of this amount 
with the understanding that the balance of 
$3,500,000 would be approved early in 1950. 
It was this $3,500,000 which the Avpropria- 
tions Committee refused to approve a week 
ago. 

The action of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is not final, however, and very 
shortly I expect to see the matter brought 
before the Senate. I feel we must go through 
with the promise made by the Congress last 
year in agreeing to continue rent control 
until July 1. We expect a big fight on this 
in the Senate, but I intend to do every- 
thing I can to see that the needed $3,500,- 
000 are made available to carry out the law 
for the next 4 months. I don’t believe it 
is proper to kill off a law through the expe- 
dient of refusing funds needed to administer 
a law the Congress has already declared to 
be national policy. 

I also feel strongly that it will be neces- 
sary to extend rent controls for at least 
another year. As I’ve said repeatedly in the 
past, rent control is messy business, and it 
is utterly impossible to have any kind of 
rent-control law that doesn’t put some lim- 
itations on somebody, somewhere. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that critical 
housing shortages continue to exist in many 
localities in Pennsylvania. 

I think this can be proved by the fact that 
most communities and States have not de- 
controlled their rents, although the Federal 
law adopted last year permitted local de- 
control when people in any area felt con- 
trols were no longer needed. 

And from the experience of communities 
that have prematurely voted to decontrol 
rents before the shortage was licked, we 
have seen that there are still landlords— 
not many, but a few landlords who ruin 
things for everyone—who will indulge in 
rent gouging when they know their tenants 
can find no other place to live. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will hold extensive hearings on the 
subject of continuing rent control beyond 
July 1 of this year to determine if it is still 
necessary in view of changes that may take 
place before the present law runs out. 

I do believe that these congressional hear- 
ing on extending rent control for another 
year will produce facts which will show 
clearly that the controls must go on for a 
time longer. And if the facts do show con- 
clusively that rent control must be contin- 
ued, you may be sure that I shall do every- 
thing in my power to see that the law is 
extended. 





Statement of Army and Navy Union, 
United States of America, on Armed 
Preparedness 


REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all been very much in- 
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terested in having our civilian populatio, 
instructed as to what can be done ty 
cope with the atomic bomb for the pyo. 
tection of the civilian population ang 
also what can be done against comm. 
nism. 


I am including as part of my remarks 
a release from the Army and Navy Union 
United States of America, dated March 
5, at their request. It reads as follows: 


Whereas the President’s Own Garrison 
No. 104, Army and Navy Union, United States 
of America, is vitally interested in national 
civil defense and in being heard in connec. 
tion with the various phases thereof; anq 

Whereas the possibility of an enemy attack 
upon our cities with the terrible devastg. 
tion that would result therefrom, is noy 
fully realized: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the civil defense planning 
against such attack upon our cities, both 
from within and without, ke accclerate;: 
be it further 

Resolved, That the vital part to be played 
by all means of communication in the con. 
trol of the civil population in the event of 
such emergency or attack be recognized; 
and that the civil defense planning recog. 
nize the great value of radio broadcasting 
through warnings and instructions to the 
civil population of our cities by established 
broadcasting stations and through the use 
of transportation broadcasting such as in 
use on trains, buses and streetcars; be it 
further 

tesolved, That it be recommended to 
United States Attorney George Morris Fay 
that his office investigate the actions and 
motives behind the actions of any who would 
interfere with communications systems es- 
sential to the national defense, since such 
interference might endanger thousands of 
lives in the event of an attack on cities of 
our Nation; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
= to the Department of Defense, the Dis- 

rict Commissioners of the District of Col- 
umbia, the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia, Members of Con- 
gress and the press; be it further 

Resolved, That our national headquarters, 
departments and other posts be informed 
of the adoption of this resolution and that 
such headquarters, departments and posts 
be requested to adopt this resolution; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the New York Journal 
American be congratulated for its special 
story of February 27 portraying effects of 
atomic attacks upon our cities. 

The above resolution was passed at the 
regular meeting of the President’s Own Gar- 
rison, No. 104, Army and Navy Union, United 
States of América, held Monday evening, 

ebruary 27, 1950, and distributed for the 
Sunday press of March 5, 1950. 

By order of Commander Bladen, 





Trade and Tariff Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the text of the address of 
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You will be asked to approve orders making 

, changes in the customs tariff arising 

reements which my government con- 

t summer at the meeting at An- 

ecy, at which the governments. of the Com- 
= nwealth were represented. 


It is evident that in Great Britain, as in 
most other countries, the legislative body 
approves trade agreements negotiated by 
the executive branch. I believe the 
United States is one of the very few coun- 
tries in which the legislative branch has 
no say whatever in approving or dis- 
approving these trade agreements. 

“There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text OF KING’s ADDRESS 

My Lords and members of the House of 
mons, I am proud to recognize that my 
people, by a sustained endeavor, have in- 
creased industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion, and thereby helped our country forward 
to greater prosperity. In this task they have 
been greatly assisted by the help and coopera- 
tion of the governments and peoples of other 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

The world shortage of dollars, in which this 
country has shared, has again been eased by 
generous help from the United States of 
America and Canada. Renewed efforts will, 
however, be required to secure a balance in 
the country’s overseas trade and, in particu- 
lar, to increase earnings in North America. 

My government will maintain their whole- 
hearted support of the organization for 





European Economic Cooperation, through 
which it is hoped to work out a new European 
payments scheme. 

PLEASED BY COLOMBO PARLEY 

I look forward with great pleasure to the 
visit of the President of the French Republic 
and Mme. Auriol. 

My government in the United Kingdom 
warmly welcomed the opportunity provided 
by the recent meeting of Commonwealth 
Ministers in Colombo for a valuable exchange 
of views on foreign affairs. 

In accordance with the recommendations 
of the meeting, my ministers look forward 
to cooperating with other Commonwealth 
governments in south and southeast Asia. 

My government welcomes the inauguration 
of the 27th of December last of the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia as an inde- 
pendent sovereign state, with whom diplo- 
matic relations have been established. 

On the 6th, January my government ac- 
corded recognition to the central people’s 
oo ment of the People’s: Republic of 

On the 7th of February my government 


granted recognition to the States of Viet Nam, 
I Ss, and Cambodia, as associate states 
Within the French Union. 


SUPPORT PLEDGED TO UN 


sovernment will continue to give full 

to the United Nations, for it is 
rough an effective system of secu- 
rity that world peace can be assured. In 
particular, they will use their utmost en- 
Ceavors, through the United Nations, to 
assist in finding a durable solution to the 
7 mendous problem of atomic energy so 
that international agreement for adequate 
control and supervision of the production of 
a om ’ energy may be secured. 

My vernment will do their utmost to 
“usure the success of the Council of Europe. 
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The formation of a federal German gov- 
ernment has made possible a progressive 
transfer of responsibility from the western 
Allies to the Germans. As a result my gov- 
ernment has been able to make substantial 
reductions in the cost of their administra- 
tion of Germany. 

My ministers will maintain the closest re- 
lations with the other powers signatory to 
the North Atlantic and Brussells Treaties, 
and play their due part, in collaboration with 
the other powers, in strengthening common 
means of defense. My government will con- 
tinue to take all necessary steps to insure 
that my armed forces are ready to meet their 
responsibilities in all parts of the world and 
the new Organization of Civil Defense will be 
developed. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


My government is actively promoting the 
economic and social development of the 
colonial territories, and the Colonial De- 
velopment Corp. is proving a useful instru- 
ment to this end. 

Members of the House of Commons, the 
estimates for the public services will be laid 
before you in due course. 

You will be asked to approve orders mak- 
ing certain changes in the customs tariff 
arising from agreements which my govern- 
ment concluded last summer at the meeting 
at Annecy, at which the governments of the 
Commonwealth were represented. 

My lords and members of the House of 
Commons, the economic difficulties of this 
country have emphasized the need for re- 
newed effort to expand the production of 
food from our own soil, and my government 
will continue to take all practical steps to 
encourage our agricultural population to 
increase output by every efficient means and 
to make better use of marginal land. The 
improvement of water supplies, particularly 
in rural areas, will continue to occupy the 
attention of my ministers and preparatory 
steps will be taken with a view to the intro- 
duction of legislation as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 


LIMITED LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


In view of the restricted time available 
and the heavy volume of financial business to 
be transacted, my government propose only 
a limited program of legislation for the pres- 
ent session. Nevertheless, should other 
measures prove in their view to be immedi- 
ately necessary for the maintenance of full 
employment and the national well-being, my 
minister will not hesitate to submit them to 
Parliament, even though they may seem 
likely to prove contentious. 

A bill will be laid before you to amend 
the law relating to allotments in England 
and Wales and in Scotland. 

A bill will be laid before you to amend the 
medical acts so as to raise the standard of 
medicinal education and to modify the con- 
stitution and disciplinary procedure of the 
general medical council. Legislation will 
also be introduced to vary the constitution 
of the central midwives boards and to make 
other alterations in the law relating to mid- 
wives. 

A measure will be laid before you to provide 
a uniform code for regulating the breaking- 
up of streets by public utility undertakings; 
also a measure to empower highway authori- 
ties to place and maintain cattle grids in 
highways. 

You will be invited to pass a bill to regu- 
late and improve the living conditions of 
the crews of fishing trawlers. 

You will be asked to approve legislation 
giving further encouragement to the transfer 
of industrial undertakings to the develop- 
ment areas. 
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The Senate and the Displaced-Persons Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech entitled 
“The Senate and the Displaced-Per- 
sons Bill—The Truth Behind America’s 
Shame,” by Rabbi Richard C. Hertz, of 
Chicago. The speech has been edited in 
accordance with the rules of the United 
States Senate, because, in my personal 
judgment, in its original form it con- 
tained certain comments which I thought 
violated the rules of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue SENATE AND THE DP BILL-—THE TRUTH 
BEHIND AMERICA’s SHAME 


Text: “And if a stranger sojourn with thee 
in your land, ye shall not do him wrong. 
The stranger that sojourneth with you shall 
be unto you as the home-born, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself; for ye were strang- 
ers in the land of Egypt.” (Leviticus 19: 
33-34.) 

Last Saturday night the United States Sen- 
ate, eager to finish its busy calendar and get 
home to mend political fences, permitted a 
horrible travesty of American idealism to be 
perpetrated by a handful of obstructionist 
Senators. By a vote of 36-30 it decided to 
return the DP bill (known officially as H. R. 
4567) to the Senate Judiciary Committee for 
further consideration, which was a polite 
way of killing it for this session. 

There is a story behind this shameful and 
unworthy act of the Senate that ought to be 
made known. This morning I propose to tell 
something about the present law of the land 
known as the DP Act of 1943, how it came to 
be law, why it isn’t working as well as it 
ought; what happened to the DP bill, who 
opposed it, what their tactics were, and why 
the bill failed. I am deeply aroused over this 
because I believe we Americans have a duty 
to perform and a responsibility to discharge. 

Furthermore, I speak to this question this 
morning because religion must always be con- 
cerned with kindness, generosity, and hu- 
manitarianism, with “one law for the strang- 
er and the home-born,” and when these are 
thwarted, as they were this week, the pulpit 
must speak out with its eternal message— 
before it is too late. 
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To find some clues for understanding the 
whole problem let’s go back into a little 
American history. This country’s tradi- 
tional immigration policy has clearly estab- 
lished the principle of offering asylum for 
the oppressed. That has always been one of 
our most cherished political doctrines. Lead- 
ers of all parties and all periods have con- 
sistently supported it. By virtue of that doc- 
trine America has become synonymous with 
freedom, with opportunity for pioneer men 
and women to share with their sturdy chil- 
dren in the development of a great continent. 

All of us are immigrants or descendants 
of immigrants. Only the Indians are true 
natives. And to the Indians, the Pilgrims 
in their day seemed like undesirable aliens. 
We are a nation of immigrants, as Louis 
Adamic has described us. Thirty-five mil- 
lion newcomers have spilled themselves over 
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a new continent; they grubbed and lugged 
and heaved and dug, until this modern 
democratic Republic was created. 

The history of immigration to the United 
States of America can be divided into four 
periods: (1) The colonial period, from the 
initial white settlement to 1783, was a period 
when immigration was considered essential 
to the future development of the Colonies. 
Lord Baltimore and William Penn engaged in 
gigantic real-estate operations. They needed 
manpower. They brought over all the im- 
migrants they could—with bounties, prizes, 
and inducements. (2) There followed a 
period of “free immigration” from 1783 to 
1830, when the entry of people was totally 
unregulated. (3) From 1830 to 1882, the 
States controlled their own immigration 
policies, each according to its own interests 
and views. States’ rights ruled supreme. 
(4) From 1882 to the present time, during 
which Federal controls of immigration have 
operated. 

In 1921 the United States drastically 
changed its immigration policy. Until then 
almost any person in good physical and 
mental health and of sound moral character 
could enter. After World War I widespread 
demand for restriction of mass migrations 
setin. It was a time of narrow isolationism: 
we abandoned the League of Nations, we 
tolerated KKK, we listened to Henry Ford. 
In 1924 the Johnston Act was passed which 
became our basic immigration statute: the 
number of immigrants who could enter the 
United States in any year was limited by 
quota to 153,000. The quota system became 
law. 

What are the arguments of the narrow 
nationalists who oppose any liberalizing of 
our immigration restrictions? Mostly they 
appeal to fear; fear of the foreigner, fear 
of his manners and’ customs, fear of job 
competition, fear of his political ideology, 
fear of contamination from aliens, fear of 
letting down the bars recently setup. * * * 

I read through hundreds of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD this week. Over and 
over again in long-winded speeches, Sena- 
tors said the same thing. What an insight 
one gets into our legislative process by read- 
ing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The truth is that immigrants do not 
merely take jobs; they creat jobs for others, 
They don’t merely receive wages; they spend 
Wages and increase the demand for goods 
and services. They stimulate rather than 
drag upon the economic life of the country. 
They start new enterprises, develop new 
markets, introduce new processes. Immi- 
grants become new buyers, new consumers. 
They often bring skills in critically needed 
categories, like tailors, doctors, nurses, car- 
penters, shoemakers. 

The other great fear of little men who 
oppose bringing DP’s to America is that they 
bring with them subversive doctrines that 
will infect this country with communism. 
But the law is clear on this point, and no 
one advocates its change: the law stipulates 
that “aliens entertaining or advocating views 
inimical to organized government or who 
are anarchists will not be admitted.” Let 
the law be enforced. No one is pleading for 
special privileges for the Communists. Let 
the FBI do its job. Let the courts do their 
job. Liberals ask only for justice, decency, 
and humanitarianism for the stranger. 

Some reactionary special interests who 
have not quite gotten over their prewar iso- 
lationism take the position that until 
homes are found for all Americans, until our 
unemployment problem is solved, until the 
foreigners legally and illegally here are as- 
similated, until we are sure those already 
here do not imperil our way of life and our 
national security, there should be no fur- 
ther immigration permitted. But they for- 


get that we have not finished the war against 
Hitler until we have provided homes and 
hope for the first and most pitiful victims 
The war is not over and neither 


of Hitler. 


is the peace won. We have only an armis- 
tice, an armed truce. The cold war now 
being waged with the Soviet Union is largely 
a battle of power politics and propaganda, 
How can we gain allies among different na- 
tions of the world if we cannot show them 
that democracy is superior to communism? 
How can we give other countries this assur- 
ance when we preach one thing and practice 
another? 
11 


Then we come to the pitiful plight of 
the war’s aftermath—the DP’s—those 800,- 
000 Poles, Lithuanian, Latvians, Estonians, 
Ukrainian Yugoslavs and stateless people 
who still languish in concentration camps, 
fed and maintained by the International 
Refugee Organization which incidentally is 
supported chiefly from American taxes. 

The question is: What is to become of 
them? 

Three alternatives must be dismissed at 
once. They cannot be repatriated to their 
homes behind the iron curtain. They can- 
not be sent to Germany, a country still 
nazified and now being renazified under 
the very noses of the Allies. They cannot 
be maintained indefinitely in the assembly 
centers with no hope of a future. A fourth 
alternative is inescapable: they must be re- 
settled in free countries where they can 
strike new roots and build new productive 
lives for themselves and their children. 

Nearly 30 countries began accepting DP’s 
before our Congress passed the DP Act of 
1948. When that bill finally came to the 
White House, President Truman saw at once 
that it was poorly drawn and discriminated 
against the very people whom he wanted to 
see helped: the DP’s themselves. He re- 
luctantly signed the bill because the Eigh- 
tieth Congress had already adjourned; to 
veto the bill would have meant no law at 
all. Its provisions were unfair, discrimina- 
tory, and un-American. 

It was no surprise then that the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 is not operating as a suc- 
cess. To show you how poorly the Displaced 
Persons Act has been working, just look at 
the statistics for its first year of operation. 

Under the terms of the law, 100,000 might 
have entered the United States in its first 
year of operation which ended June 30, 1949. 
Actually only 39,734 entered. Of these 
20,182 were dependents—over half the num- 
ber; 9,470 were wives and 10,712 were children. 
In a nation of €0,000,000 jobs, some Senators 
are worried about less than 20,000 wage-earn- 
ers upsetting the whole American economy! 

Why, you may ask, has the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948 not worked out more suc- 
cessfully? Why must it be amended? 

In the first place, the “cut-off” date is too 
early. By the “cut-off” date is meant the 
date after which displaced persons are not eli- 
gible for the benefits of the act. The ‘“cut- 
off” date was set as"December 22, 1945, but 
many DP’s fled from behind the iron curtain 
into Allied zones after December 22, 1945, 
Consequently, they could not qualify for 
visas under the terms of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948. 

In the second place, the act stipulated that 
80 percent had to be agriculturalists. If that 
figure was not met, the entire number of visas 
issued had to be lowered proportionately. 
But most DP’s are not farm folk. They are 
artisans and workmen, professional people, 
or just wives and children. This has caused 
another bottleneck, slowing down the process- 
ing of DP’s. 

In the third place, 40 percent had to come 
from territories annexed by Soviet Union— 
Eastern Poland and Baltic countries. But 
when a man is torn from his roots and roams 
about Europe, his citizenship papers, his 
birth certificate, his personal records, are 
frequently lost or destroyed. This stipulation 
has been another bottleneck thwarting the 
edministration of the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 requiring amcndment. 
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Congressman CELLER, of New York, intro. 
duced a bill which immediately became 
known as the DP bill (H. R. 4567). This 
bill proposed that the date of eligibility for 
DP’s be changed from the discriminatory date 
of December 22, 1945—the date which arpj- 
trarily excluded all deserving DP’s who had 
fled into Allied zones after that date to a 
new date, January 1, 1949. The new date 
would give opportunity to recent politica) 
refugees—especially Catholics and Jews— 
who had fled from Poland, Hungary, and 
other iron-curtain countries. 

Secondly, the bill would increase the num. 
ber of DP’s to be admitted to the United 
States from 204,000 in 2 years to 339,000 in 
3 years—an increase of 134,000. 

Thirdly, the bill eliminates the discrim. 
inatory features of the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 in that 30 percent had to be agricul. 
turalists, and 40 percent had to come from 
territories recently annexed by the Soviet 
Union. These two features have been the 
principal bottlenecks of the present act. 

Ahd fourthly, the bill provides for special 
screening to be sure that Communists and 
Fascists are barred from coming to the United 
States. 

Actually then, H. R. 4567 is merely a bill to 
liberalize an existing statute—an amendment 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, so that 
the bottlenecks and administrative head- 
aches might be removed and the law made 
more workable. 

In the course of debate, Senator Ivzs, Re- 
publican, of New York, declared: 

“Somehow many people seem to have ac- 
quired the erroneous idea that the United 
States already has taken a large share of the 
DP's in Europe. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Actually, this country has 
accepted only about 15 percent of all the 
DP’s. * * * Of the 604,000 DP’s resettled, 
the United States has accepted only 84,000, 
of whom 44,000 had been admitted * * * 
prior to the enactment of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948. * * * Compare these 
figures to the 123,000 persons taken by war- 
torn little Israel * * * and the 99,000 
persons taken in by kombed-out Britain, her- 
self in the throes of serious domestic prob- 
lems."’ (CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, 81st Cong, 
ist sess., October 15, 1949, p. 14676.) 

Two Senators were careful to note the 
moral obligation of the United States in the 
course of the debate. Senator SALTONSTALL, 
Republican, of Massachusetts, declared: 

“It is my desire to see the United States 
fully live up to its responsibility as the great- 
est power in the world today. Helping in 
times of distress is a great characteristic of 
our Nation. The displaced persons are the 
aftermath of war. Other countries have 
helped to a far greater degree in proportion 
to their ability than have we to find them 
homes.” (CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, 81st Cong, 
1st sess., October 15, 1949, p. 14677.) 

And Senator MorsE, Republican, of Oregon, 
went on to say: 

“We are dealing here with a great moral 
obligation. * * * It (the bill) asks the 
United States to take only a fair share of 
these people, on the basis of terms and con- 
ditions which are reasonable. * * * BY 
the passage of this bill, I think we shall give 
great reassurance to the peoples all over this 
world that we do practice ourideals. * * : 
Once again America has a tendency to talk 
in terms of personal liberty and freedom and 
protecting the dignity of the individual, but 
frequently (she) falls short of putting those 
ideals into practice. * * * The passage 
of this bill will be an irrefutable answer t0 
those who are seeking to spread that sort of 
propaganda against my country.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 81st Cong., Ist sess., October 
14, 1949, p. 14547.) 
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Late Saturday night—October 15, 1949- 
the final vote came: 36 Senators voted to re- 
commit the bill to the Judiciary Committee 
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with orders to report back on the bill by 
January 25, 1950; 30 Senators voted against 
this “no-action this session” way of killing 
the bill; 30 Senators did not vote at all. 
They were absent at the time of voting. 

When you analyze the Senate voting record, 
one fact immediately strikes you in the face. 
It was the absentees who beat the DP’s. 

Senator MCCARRAN, Democrat, of Nevada, 
chairman of the immigration subcommittee 
had refused to let the bill come to the Senate 
foor. Only a bi-partisan motion to force 
the bill out of committee, led by Senator 
Lucas, Democrat of Illinois, and Senator 
Tart, Republican of Ohio, both great friends 
of the DP bill, brought the measure to the 
floor of the Senate for debate. But by then 
it was too late. The Senate was anxious to 
go home—impatient with long sessions. The 
bill would h&re passed with a clear majority 
had it been scheduled earlier in the session. 

Senator McCarran waited until the end of 
the session before deciding to go to Europe. 
He cabled the Senate he had made a great 
discovery. Some DP’s did not have bona fide 
passports. Now isn’t that a terrible thing? 
What did the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada think those poor devils have been 
doing for passports all these years, waiting 
for his little inspection trip? They had pass- 
ports all right. They were passports to no- 
where. 

So Senator McCarran asked the Senate to 
wait for his return before voting. But the 
Senate wanted to go home. They wanted to 
settle up their unfinished business. So a 
“gentlerian’s agreement” developed to force 
a vote when many Senators had left town for 
the weekend, because they thought a fili- 
buster was on and there would be no vote 
until Monday. Late in the session Saturday 
night, with 30 Senators off the floor, a vote 
was called. The result, 36 voted for recom- 
mitment, 30 against it. That means: 36 
Senators voted against the DP’s, 30 for them. 
DP’s must languish in concentration camps 
st’! longer before the American Senate finds 
it convenient to voting them life, liberty, 
and a chance to pursue happiness. 

Passing or defeating this bill is not going 
to make much difference in the American 
economy. But it is going to make a great 
deal of difference to the thousands of Nazi 
and Communist victims In Europe. Even 
more important, it is going to make a great 
deal of difference to the honor and conscience 
of the United States, which of all countries 
in the world can best afford to provide a 
haven for those who have suffered religious 
and political persecutions * * * for the 
very kind of people who have done so much 
to help make this country the great nation 
a it is. (New York Times, October 14, 

) 

A moral duty was missed, said the New 
York Times, “a moral disaster in which the 
convenience of absent Senators has been per- 
mitted to outweigh the misery and the heart- 
breaks of thousands of refugees in Europe to 
whom the bill meant new life and hope.” 
(October 18, 1949.) 
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The decision of the Senate is not final— 
just postponed. There is something for 
each of us to do. 

What, then, can each of us do? 

1, Tell Senator Lucas, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois, and Senator Dovcias, Democrat, of 
Dlinois, who are now home from Washing- 
ton, that we eitizenms of Illinois are proud 
of the gallant fight which they put up for 
decency and humanitarianism. Encourage 
them to go on fighting for an American 
Principle. It is awfully easy for a Senator 
to get the idea that the folks back home do 
not appreciate the abuse he takes when he 
fights for a great cause. People take for 
granted the fine things a Senator does. But 
when he makes a single mistake he hears 
Plenty. So tell Senator Pau Dovenas and 
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Senator Scorr Lucas that the people support 
the stand they have taken. 

2. If you have never been a letter writer 
before, start writing a letter right now, as 
soon as you get home from Temple, to the 
editors of each of our four metropolitan 
newspapers. The “letters to the editor” 
printed on the editorial page represent a 
cross-section of the people’s opinions; some- 
times they even influence the thinking of 
editorial writers. Write and tell our local 
papers in a short, simple way just what I 
have been saying this morning—that it is 
scandalous for the Senate to desert those 
DP’s; that America has a responsibility to 
show peoples of the world that we practice 
the humanitarianism we prescribe for others. 

3. Have any convention you attend or 
business organization you belong to pass a 
resolution and send it to all 96 Members 
of the Senate. 

4. Support the effort of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, 303 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., led by Earl G. Har- 
rison, former United States Commissioner of 
Immigration. This is the organization that 
is working night and day to mobilize public 
support for the forgotten DP’s. 

All this must be done now. The Senate 
has adjourned until January. The Judiciary 
Committee, to which the displaced persons 
bill was remanded, was ordered to report back 
on the bill by January 25. Let the members 
of that committee know that we, the people, 
demand justice and deceney for those whom 
a few Senators have talked to death. 
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One final thing I want to make clear. Most 
of the 800,000 DP’s itn Europe are not Jews. 
Only a small proportion, less than 20 percent, 
are Jews. And among the so-called hard- 
core category of DP’s—the old, the sick, the 
infirm, the handicapped—less than 5 percent 
are Jews. 

But Jews know what it means to have no 
home. Our own tragic experience in the 
thirties and forties has taught our people a 
profound sympathy for any human being 
who is displaced from his home and from 
those he loves. Our religion has taught us 
for 3,000 years to pour out our hearts and our 
treasure to the stranger * * * to treat him 
as our very own. 

I raise my voice as a rabbi, not alone for 
the fractional proportion who are my people, 
but for all the DP’s—Catholics, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, even those who have lost their 
faith. They are human beings. They are 
children of God. They are my brethren, and 
I must be my brother’s Keeper. Judaism 
teaches me that. “One law shall there be for 
the stranger and the home-born; thou shalt 
love him as thyself * * * for onee ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” (Leviticus 
19: 33-34.) 

It is a terrible responsibility to be an 
American these days. The traditions of the 
United States as a land of opportunity and 
sanctuary for the oppressed have not been 
forgotten by those thousands of DP’s who 
look desperately to America. We are the 
only country with the resources, the space, 
the traditions, the potentialities. 

What is more, we will live much more com- 
fortably with ourselves if we bestir ourselves 
to do something for others. Let us at least 
keep our self-respect by striving to prove 
worthy of the inscription guarding the en- 
trance to New York Harbor. Let all America 
reverberate with Emma Lazarus’ motto on 
the Statue of Liberty: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse to your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tossed to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
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The Coal Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Evidence of Contempt,” 
a the Washington Post of March 7, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EVIDENCE OF CONTEMPT 


Though the coal strike is over, the basic 
question that it raised is far from being 
settled. That question is whether the Gov- 
ernment can compel a union which is en- 
dangering the national health and safety to 
end its strike. We had supposed that this 
issue was settled by the rulings of the higher 
courts in similar cases. But Judge Keech 
found the miners not to be in contempt. 
The Department of Justice, he said, had not 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
union was responsible for continuation of 
the strike. This caused us to believe that 
the Department had been negligent in not 
submitting the kind of evidence that would 
have been convincing, for the fact of con- 
tempt seemed to be indisputable. 

We had felt, speeifieally, that the case could 
have been buttressed by evidence of goon 
squads at work to keep men out of the mines 
and various other acts in defiance of the 
court’s order. It has been brought to our 
attention, however, that evidence of this type 
might have confirmed the UMW’s contention 
that continuation of the strike was due 
wholly to the action of individual miners, 
and there was no evidence of secret com- 
munication between the UMW and the locals 
counteracting Mr. Lewis’ return-to-work 
order. In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment felt—and on reconsideration we now 
feel—that the most convincing evidence of 
contempt was to be found in the fact that 
370,000 miners continued their strike and 
the UMW continued to take advantage of 
that strike in bargaining with the operators. 
Certainly if the courts are going to disregard 
such evidence and rely upon verbal instruc- 
tions by union headquarters, which obvi- 
ously do not convey the real wishes of the 
union officials, protection of the national 
health and safety by means of tnjunction 
may well prove impossible. 

For this reason it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this legal issue be settled. The 
Department of Justice has appealed Judge 
Keech’s ruling to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. We 
hope that the court will find it feasible to 
rule on the law involved in spite of the wind- 
up of the strike; for it the present state of 
confusion were left unresolved, Congress 
and the courts would be at a great disad- 
vantage in dealing with any similar national 
emergencies that might arise. 

There is some reason for believing that 
Judge Keech misunderstood the ruling of the 
court of appeals in the case that grew out of 
the 1948 strike. In that instance Mr. Lewis 
had failed to order the miners back to work 
on April 5 when the temporary restraining 
order was served on the union. He gave no 
imstructions to the miners until April 12, 
when the dispute concerning the welfare 
fund was settled. The Court of Appeals did 
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say, in upholding the conviction for con- 
tempt, that “if Lewis had sent on April 5 
telegrams of a directory or advisory nature, 
similar to those he sent on April 12, neither 
he nor the union would have been guilty of 
contempt of the court’s order.” But this 
has to be read in the light of the fact that 
Mr. Lewis’ order of April 12 had the effect of 
sending the miners back to their jobs. In 
the present instance Mr. Lewis went through 
the motions of ordering the men back and 
the miners, knowing he was under compul- 
sion, respected his wishes instead of his 
word. Certainly this relieved Mr. Lewis from 
any charge of contempt; but should it free 
the union from contempt when the totality 
of its membership was openly defying the 
court's order? 

In the previous case the court of appeals 
noted: “The evidence is overwhelming that 
the walk-out was concerted.” The evidence 
of concerted action was even more over- 
whelming last week. Should the courts de- 
cide to ignore such evidence and rely upon 
some overt act of contempt upon the part 
of union officials, they would be issuing a 
general invitation to lawlessness and irre- 
sponsibility on the part of big national 
unions. It is difficult to-believe that the last 
word from the courts will be so out of keep- 
ing with the realities of present-day union 
practices, 





L’ Affaire Coca-Cola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “L’Affaire Coca-Cola” from last 
night’s Evening Star. It is apparent 
from this editorial that the French are 
not at all anxious to reciprocate the 
many favors the United States has done 
for their nation. On this particular oc- 
casion the proposal to ban Coca-Cola did 
not quite succeed; but we have no assur- 
ance, of course, that the proposed ban 
will not be made after our gifts under the 
Marshall plan have come to an end. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


L’AFFAIRE Coca-COLA 


The old adage that politics makes strange 
bedfellows has just been vividly illustrated 
by an action of the French National Assem- 
bly. There, an oddly matched bloc of con- 
servative Popular Republicans and Com- 
munists, hitherto unable to agree on any- 
thing, united to bar Coca-Cola from France. 

As may be imagined, the reasons behind 
this singular combine are very different. The 
Popular Republicans responded to pressure 
from the great French wine-growing inter- 
ests, which are among their most powerful 
backers. It would seem that far too many 
Frenchmen are neglecting the traditional vin 
ordinaire. So the wine growers are up in 
arms. Their propaganda attracted the at- 
tention of the Communist high command, 
which saw a golden opportunity to use the 
issue as another stick to belabor Uncle Sam, 
So France is deluged with Communist warn- 
ings against the “coca-colonization of 
France,”’ denounced as a pernicious economic 
invasion of the country and as a vehicle of 


United States imperialism, The French con- 
sumer is pictured as soon to be made “coca- 
colique,” with the aid of lurid advertising 
techniques. All this, despite the fact that 
sales of Coca-Cola involve no loss of dollar 
credits to France, since the concentrate is 
made at a factory in French Morocco, while 
distribution is entirely in French hands. 
Nevertheless, the measure as passed by 
the Assembly would effectively ban the bev- 
erage from France. Ostensibly this rests on 
grounds of health, albeit it is not specifically 
mentioned in the bill, for that would openly 
violate trade agreements by discriminating 
against an established United States product, 





Problems of the United States in the 
Present War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Gen. William J. Donovan on 
the occasion of the presentation to him 
of the Alexander Hamilton award by 
Columbia University on February 16, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Soviet Union has completed the con- 
quest of China and this has been given for- 
mal approval by the 30-year peace treaty. 

Throughout the Far East this marks a 
defeat for the United States. 

This victory now makes Russia the domi- 
nant power in Asia as well as in Europe. 

There may be disagreement whether this 
breach of the former balance of power in 
Asia has already gone so far that it threatens 
our security. But there can be no difference 
of opinion that the balance of power on 
which formal peace depends will be hope- 
lessly upset if the Russians carry out their 
projected extension of the Chinese conquest 
to Indochina, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, and Burma. This 
was the path by which the Japanese before 
them got all the way to India. 

I visited all these countries, except Burma 
and Korea, and also visited Japan. During 
my trip the Russians boldly announced that 
they were going to try for just such an ex- 
tension of their continental conquest. They 
made that announcement by recognizing the 
Communist revolutionary parties as the gov- 
ernment of French Indochina. Within a 
week the Western Powers had to accept the 
challenge. The British, the French, and 
ourselves recognized the opposition govern- 
ment ‘of Bao Dai. In Asia it is completely 
appreciated that the Russians have declared 
a subversive war on the rest of non-Com- 
munist Asia and ourselves. I wonder if the 
significance of that choosing up of sides has 
really come home to us here in the United 
States. 

In the face of this Russian declaration of 
further conquest beyond China, with the 
Russians having demonstrated that they do 
know how to wage this kind of war, the non- 
Communist Asiatics wonder if the poet 
Shelley does describe us, if we indeed are 
“An ineffectual angel beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain.” 
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They want to be on our side if we're Safa 
to be with, if we can be relied upon to Stick 
with them when the going gets bad. 

What is there we can do to justify thei 
reliance upon us? What are the elements jp 
that area that we can pull together for the 
sake of the people there as well as for oy; 
peace and security? As a line of departure 
I accept the statement of the Secretary of 
State that “It is hardly necessary for me ty 
say that an attack on the Philippines coyq 
not and would not be tolerated by the Uniteg 
States, but I hasten to add that no One 
perceives the imminence of any such attack” 
Let us see how, even at this late day, this 
defense could be accomplished. 

Southeast Asia stretches from the sup. 
continent of India to the Australia subcon. 
tinent. In the center of this great souty 
Asian triangle lies the spreadiiig culture of 
southeast Asia—on the Indochinese penin. 
sula, on Burma, Siam, and Malaya. On the 
triangle at its base are the archipelagoes of 
Indonesia and the Philippines. 

Within this triangle live almost 600,000,. 
000 people or about 25 percent of humanity, 

The first thing we have to do is to recog. 
nize that the theater is one theater—Burma, 
India, Siam, Indochina, Manila, Malaya, 
Formosa, Korea, Japan. 

That it is all one in spite of the differences 
that lie between. That it is one in which 
victories won, time gained, or material sal- 
vaged, in Indochina or Forniosa may great- 
ly help in an intelligent defense of the 
Philippines or in the reconstruction of 
Burma or Indonesia. 

When we look at our map and wipe out 
of our minds the wartime artificial separa- 
tion into theaters of operation, we see that 
the western Pacific is a strategic unit of 
which the Philippines are an integral part. 

There is disorder to the point of chaos 
in Burma. Yet it is the bulwark before 
India and only speedy political and economic 
reform can save it from Soviet exploitation. 
In Indochina the Soviet has picked Ho Chi- 
Minh, to do there what they used Mao to do 
in China proper. In Malaya the British are 
contending against a campaign of ambush 
and assassination by the Malayan Com- 
munist Party. 

Japan and its associated islands 1,600 miles 
from the Philippines give it protection from 
the north and Formosa almost halfway be- 
tween must be denied to enemy occupation 
by National China until next June at least. 

Indonesia is the master key for the defense 
of the Philippines because with Malaya it 
forms a protective shield against the south 
and that shield is given depth by Australia 
only 300 miles south of it. Strategically, 
southeast Asia is of more than local interest 
Whoever controls the Straits of Malacca and 
Singapore dominates a sea route comparable 
in importance with the Panama Canal. In- 
donesia is an island gate between the Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean. In 1942 Japan took 
the islands and broke out of the Pacific to 
extend its operations as far west as Ceylon. 
The Indian Ocean may well be the warm 
water target that Russia has always sought. 

The American naval and air bases in the 
Philippines are only a thousand miles from 
Saigon in French Indochina. 

Indonesia is the most important of the 
southeast Asian countries that have emerged 
from colonial status into nationhood. An 
archipelago stretchiag nearly 4,000 miles, or 
one-seventh of the way around the earth, 
and having some 750,000 square miles of land 
area and a population of 75,000,000. 

It is probably the most westernized of the 
far-eastern countries. Its economic, finan- 
cial, and even its transport system are based 
upon western models. It is even by modern 
standards rich in resources, and is fully able 
to repay any loans advanced to it for recon- 
struction and capital expenditures. 
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Its top leadership is anti-Communist by 

conviction. Although on lower levels, there 
needed experience in organization and ad- 
istration, the Government in control is 
hout the best that could be obtained. The 
four or five leading men are competent and 
honest. They seek United States technical 
advice both of an industrial and military na- 
ture. If we could meet this request for aid 
as well as counsel, our position would gain 
strength from the fact that for the last 2 
vears we have carried out a policy there, con- 
sistent, definite, and to a degree successful. 
1 In addition our ambassadors in the vital 
countries of India, Siam, and Indonesia are 
men of training, experience, and understand- 
ing, They already have the respect and 
friendship of those countries to which they 
are accredited. 

There is general agreement among those 
whose opinion should be given weight that 
Russia has a program in southeast Asia and 
that the timetable for that program has been 
stepped up in an endeavor to take full ad- 
itage of the momentum from their speedy 
ies in China. 





The urgency requires leadership now. It 
requires a leader, whether you call him a 
supreme commander or a high commissioner 
with the authority, the experience, and the 
ability to deal with political as well as mili- 


tary problems. He should be vested with the 
discretion to deal with those problems on the 
spot and should be located in the theater 
close enough to see it at first hand, yet not so 
close as to lose his perspective. 

The cooperation of the British, the French, 
nd the Dutch would be eagerly given, and 
know our leadership is needed. The 
ablishment of such leadership would be 
welcomed by the people of the countries con- 
cerned and would allay their present fear 
that we would abandon them. 

We must make clear to them that having 
ked our friends we will stay with them to 
sh whatever the consequence. 
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We hat e a precedent for this action. 
In June 1948 Russia, in the Berlin block- 
ade, employed a menacing and dangerous 


tactic to test the will of the western Allies 
and to stop the European recovery program 
at the outset. 


General Clay met the challenge with bold- 
uess and resolution. The dramatic success 
of Operation Vittles, which maintained Ber- 
lin’s food supply despite the seizure of the 
city, caught the Soviets flatfooted with 


surprise 


General Clay saw that, if the Soviets in- 
tended war, war could not be avoided by a 
retroat from Berlin. On the contrary, it 
woul ean that we would be driven progres- 

weaker positions. He saw, too, that 

if R was bluffing, that the moment had 

call the bluff or to surrender the 
he had won, 

courageous and common-sense action 

of ¢ ral Clay in that crisis is a guide and 
an example for us all, 

We have shown our great desire for peace 
With I and our willingness to settle dif- 
fer But we have learned that up to 

st, agreement with the Russians 
less illusion, 
see that what happens in Berlin or 
; has its repercussions in every area 
rid where our country and the 
ion face each other, It is a war of 

on a global scale, in which Russia 
to whipsaw us from one side of the 
the other. 

t Win now the war in which we find 
It is a war which on many fronts 
been waging and winning. A war 

‘n lose without a shot being fired. 

t if we win may make impossible 
ng War. We can neither buy our way 
appease our way out. Our strength 

‘ound in ourselves—in our decision 

ir resolution, 


& sh 


nd in 
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The Government Potato Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “United States Farm Pro- 
gram Must Be Rewritten,” by George 
Minot, which was published in the Boston 
Herald on March 5, 1950. This is one of 
the most timely articles of its kind that 
I have seen, and it should interest the 
Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNrrep STATES FARM PROGRAM Must BE RE- 
WRITTEN—$6,000,000,000 WiLL Be TIED UP IN 
SURPLUSES A YEAR From Now 

(By George Minot) 

It is about time the American farmer was 
taken off the political auction block. And it 
is long past the time when the American 
taxpayer should demand that the whole vast 
program of private supports be reviewed. 
The Irish potato, on which we have spent 
upward of half a billion dollars in 5 years of 
price support, is only a tiny part of a ter- 
rific mess. 

Secretary Brannan has been talking about 
dumping the potatoes or selling them for a 
penny a bag as if that would solve the whole 
matter. Pretty soon he will try the same 
tactics with 200,000,000 dozen dried eggs and 
$27,000,000 worth of dried milk. Senator 
Lucas wants to remove all price supports from 
potatoes unless the Maine farmers accept 
rigid production control. Somebody should 
ask him how he feels about a similar pro- 
gram for corn and wheat that are raised in 
his State of Illinois. He sings a different 
tune on that. 

Right now the Department of Agriculture 
has more than three and a half billion dol- 
lars’ worth of surplus commodities it cannot 
get rid of. It is little wonder that there is 
overwhelming resentment against the farm 
program. It hits the public’s pocketbook in 
two ways. It takes tax dollars to buy up and 
dump unneeded surpluses. In doing this it 
hoids consumer prices higher than their nat- 
ural levels. 


SUPPORT PROGRAM CAN’T BE STOPPED 


The farmers will tell you, on the other 
hand, and they are upheld by economists, 
that if the support program is abandoned or 
trimmed too sharply, it will result in a de- 
pression that will engulf the Nation. That's 
probably correct. 

Let’s look at some of the surpluses on hand 
the value of which adds up to $3,345,129,317: 


We iicc cin wcecan pounds... 367, 258, 290 
CORDON ccisiiticitdemiccnnnnt bales... 6, 036, 588 
Witt ecient bushels... 465, 226, 944 
Téneee®. ef. ccsicaciad pounds... 394, 827, 620 
PUROGEE cectenesenons bushels... 13, 943, 222 
CRIED ath citi iciibccmsnmsinbintal CRindwwe 510, 654, 685 
eee dozen... 210, 000, 000 
BRR cdasnosdecusan pounds... 96, 260, 088 
WO nti macidiinnabioud Gir - 69,403, 900 
Dry beans ....hundredweight.. 4, 850, 795 
DP cthianctcitineivdintial bushels... 24, 626, 019 
DRG WEE ncccncnsecd pounds... 215, 799, 300 
Cece nisin ctnsiiiningni Disintae 22, 900, 000 


Other items in the surplus list have a 
value of $314,000,000, 
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It doesn’t end there, because the perish- 
ables have to be stored in commercial cold 
storage and dry storage warehouses all 
through the dairy farm belt from New York 
to Minnesota. The Government—that is 
you—has to pay the storage costs, and they 
are not inconsiderable. 

For instance, for butter it is 35 cents per 
100 pounds for the first month, and 15 cents 
per hundred every month thereafter. What 
it amounts to here is that the price of the 
butter is advancing about a cent a pound 
for the first 6 months, and a little less than 
a cent more for every 6 months thereafter. 


EASTERNERS HURT 


The day is fast approaching when the De- 
partment of Agriculture is going to be faced 
with proposals for the wholesale destruction 
of much of the $3,500,000,000 worth of com- 
modities listed above. 

To complicate the situation, the House 
Passed a bill the other day to add from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 acres to this year’s cot- 
ton crop and added an unspecified number 
of acres to this year’s peanut crop. The cot- 
ton and peanut farmers were helped in this 
action by representatives of the wheat and 
corn areas, with the implied understanding 
that their request for increased acreage on 
both wheat and corn will be supported by the 
cotton and peanut representatives. 

The Senate followed suit by adding acre- 
age to cotton, wheat, and peanuts. 

These are the people in Congress who really 
are murdering the eastern farmer. Take 
the poultryman. He is going to be forced 
out of business or into bankruptcy because 
he cannot possibly pay the artifically high 
costs for commercial feeds resulting difectly 
from the Government’s high support pro- 
gram. 

The eastern dairy farmer is just beginning 
to feel the pinch. His situation is going to 
be exactly like the poultryman’s unless some- 
thing is done to rectify the inequalities un- 
der the support law as it now exists. 


FARM PICTURE BLACK 


There are a couple of other items that 
make the farm picture look black. 

First, Americans are not eating as much 
as they used to. They have cut down their 
appetites significantly in the last couple of 
years. The answer is supposed to be that 
they have so many other things on which to 
spend their money nowadays—automobiles, 
television sets, refrigerators, and homes— 
that they just are not spending as much as 
they used to for the things they eat. 

Secondly, the value of the food commodi- 
ties we ship overseas is expected to drop be- 
tween half a billion and a billion dollars 
this year. 

Export, principally under the ECA pro- 
grams, has provided a big outjet for three 
main money crops raised by United States 
farmers—wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Dur- 
ing the 1948-49 crop year we shipped out 
half a billion bushels of wheat, almost as 
many pounds of tobacco and 4,750,000 bales 
of cotton. Each of these will drop signifi- 
cantly this year, primarily because of good 
weather and big crops overseas. 

In the ECA countries alone, it is said, farm 
production is now at 90 percent of the pre- 
war level. And on a long-range basis, these 
European countries are devoting a constantly 
larger part of their manufacturing capacity 
to the production of fertilizers and trucks 
and farm machinery. This means they will 
need less and less from us. 

SPUD SURPLUS 

At home, it seems obvious that there will 
be another surplus of potatoes. In fact, the 
Government already is buying early-grown 
1950 crop spuds to carry out price guaran- 
ties. 

Then it is obvious that although the Gov- 
ernment has more than #100,000,000 worth 
of surplus eggs and dried milk, which it is 
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trying to give away for relief use, even larger 
purchases of these items, as well as of butter, 
will be necessary this year. 

There is also the probability that the Gov- 
ernment will have to buy large quantities 
of pork this year to support hog prices. This 
would be taking supplies of meat away from 
consumers—with their own tax money—at 
a time when the Government is trying to 
get more and more meat onto the market. 


Finally, in the darkening farm outlook 
there is almost certain to be an accumula- 
tion of additional surpluses on this year’s 
crops of cotton, wheat, corn, and peanuts, 
which the Government will be obliged under 


the law to buy up and take off the market. 
A MILE APART 


The Associated Press estimates that the 
Government may have more than $6,000,- 
000,000 tied up in surpluses a year from now, 
and that its postwar losses on perishable 
products may total upward of a billion 
dollars. 

Thus when you take into account such 
developments as a rising public debt, Mr. 
Truman’s pleadings for higher taxes and 
heavy expenditures for national defense, it 
becomes obvious that something must be 
done about the billions we are spending on 
the farmers. But almost everybody is a mile 
apart when they start to talk about what 
should be done. 

For a starter, a good-sized slash in the 
cost of Government and a reduction in taxes 
would be the best kind of Federal aid the 
American farmer could get. 





Control of Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


CF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
very fine organizations of which I am 
proud to he a member is the Wisconsin 
Grange—a vital element of the National 
Grange movement. In the March 1950 
issue of the National Grange Monthly 
there is a splendid editorial comment by 
the distinguished master of the National 
Grange, Mr. Albert S. Goss. The theme 
of his comment is “Control of Monop- 
oly’—a matter of crucial historic signifi- 
cance in the background of the early 
Grange movement and a matter of in- 
terest to every farmer, every laboring 
man, every businessman, every house- 
wife, in the United States. 

Albert Goss is one of the finest spokes- 
man in our Nation on matters affecting 
the national welfare and particularly 
American agriculture. The members of 
the Grange, as well as the members of 
other vital farm organizations look to 
him as one of the real statesmen in 
American life, and Members of the Con- 
gress respect his wise counsel and judg- 
ment. 

Time after time he has testified, with 
other distinguished farm leaders, on cru- 
cial issues affecting agriculture, and his 
suggestions have been of invaluable aid 
in the actual writing of farm bills. 

He has commented on this crucial issue 
of monopoly. He wisely points out that 
monopolistic control in any hands— 





whether it is the hands of labor or of 
business or of Government—is harmful. 
Through the years I, too, have com- 
mented on this issue, for the fight against 
monopoly is a never ending fight. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this splendid editorial from the Na- 
tional Grange Monthly be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MONOPOLY CONTROL 


Twenty years ago in 1929 agriculture em- 
ployed 10,500,000 persons. By 1949 employ- 
ment had shrunk to 8,000,000 persons, but 
the physical volume of agriculture output 
had increased 42 percent. 

This tremendous increase in agricultural 
production efficiency is due principally to 
mechanization, improved seed and breeding 
stock, improved insecticide and fungicides, 
and improved farm practices generally. 

Who benefits from such increased effi- 
ciency? The answer is that in a free econ- 
omy, everyone benefits, if we define a free 
economy as one in which the government 
protects its citizens from both physical and 
economic aggression (Guide Post No. 3), so 
that they are free to develop their own 
talents in their own way, so long as they do 
not impose on others. 

If someone held a monopoly in the auto- 
mobile industry, or any other major indus- 
try so he could charge whatever the public 
would pay, the economic wealth created in 
a few major industries would soon be cone 
centrated in a few hands. In such circum- 
stances the benefits of technological im- 
provements would result in a concentration 
of wealth and poverty such as America has 
never known. The farmers were the first to 
detect this danger with the rapid expansion 
of industry during the early days of the 
Grange, and to call for control of monopoly. 
It became the great issue around which the 
Grange was built three generations ago, and 
resulted in the enactment of the Sherman 
antitrust law, the only such law among the 
major nations of the whole world. Effec- 
tive competition resulted in the advantages 
of invention, discovery, and technological 
improvement being gradually but steadily 
passed on to all our people, through a con- 
stant lowering of production costs and sell- 
ing prices and a consequent rise in the stand- 
ard of living. The results are many and 
noteworthy. Four only are noted: (1) Ina 
few brief generations America has jumped 
from a third- or fourth-rate power to the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation on 
earth; (2) among the great nations America 
has the largest middle-class group of any 
nation on earth; (3) Americans enjoy a bet- 
ter living standard than any other nation 
on earth; (4) Americans spend a smaller per- 
cent of their income for food than any other 
nation on earth, and eat better. 

Turn anywhere else in all the world and 
we find that control of many of the essential 
sources of wealth lie in the hands of a 
comparatively few. There is a wide income 
gap between the working people and a small 
property-owning group. In most countries 
tew of the workers are ever able to bridge 
that gap. They had no automobiles, electric 
refrigerators, telephones, or many of the con- 
veniences which we commonly own and class 
as necessities, and very little hope of ever 
getting any. With a limited property-own- 
ing group, protected by varying degrees of 
perfectly legal monopolies and Carteis, it is 
little wonder that they turn to socialism and 
communism as a means of bettering their 
position. They have never had experience 
with the American way and know nothing 
about it. The strange thing is that so many 


people in this country, where we have kept 
reasonable control over the abuse of monop- 
oly, 


should turn to the remedies which 
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so many European countries have tried to 
apply to their monopolistic abuses rather 
than applying more of our own remedy 
which has produced such good results, 

Although the results of monopoly con. 
trol have been good here in America, there 
is still room for much improvement, Ip 
time of the recent shortage of supplies, com. 
petition broke down in many instances ang 
the public paid through the nose. We have 
not yet learned to apply voluntary controls 
effectively in such circumstances, and our 
efforts at Government price control in many 
instances only served to aggravate a bad sity. 
ation. Also, in an effort to grant labor equal. 
ity in bargaining position, we have set up 
the possibility of labor monopolies quite ag 
threatening as industrial monopoly, 

Despite these shortcomings, we are way 
ahead of the rest of the world in dealing 
with this problem, and very clearly the an. 
swer is not to abandon the course we have 
chosen in favor of Government monopoly, 
but rather to search out and remedy the 
shortcomings in our method so that the 
benefits of our great productive capacity 
will redound to all in lower costs and con- 
tinually improved living standards from the 
bottom up. 





Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Reccrp two edito- 
rials from the Capital Press, of Salem, 
Oreg., written by the editor thereof, Mr. 
Henry M. Hanzen. The editorials deal 
with the problem of excise taxes, and 
the editor takes the position which the 
junior Senator from Oregon has taken 
for some years in e Senate, namely, 
that wartime excise taxes should be re- 
pealed. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Houtps Top HAaNnp 
(By Henry M. Hanzen) 


Canada is booming. 

So declares a high Canadian official. 

He attributes the boom to Canada’s repeal 
of a number of wartime excise taxes and the 
slashing of others. 

Said this official: 

“This tax program has already given the 
people more money to spend. 

“Business is booming. 

“From every side we get reports of in- 
creased business—increased income. 

“We have avoided the business slump 
and the increase in unemployment the 
United States experienced recently. 

“We are tremendously optimistic. 

“We are sure now that the revenue flowing 
from the increase in business and our na- 
tional income will more than offset the im- 
mediate loss of revenue from the tax cuts. 

Canada has repealed the tax on transpor- 
tation, amusements, telegraph and telephone 
messages. 

It has cut the tax on jewelry, cosmetics, 
furs, luggage, handbags, fountain pens, 
cigarette lighters, and similar commodities. 

Americans are still paying these wartime 
excise taxes. 


































































They pay a tax of 15 percent on transpor- 
tation, 20 percent on amusements, 20 percent 
on jewelry, 20 percent on cosmetics, 20 per- 
nt on luggage, handbags, fountain pens, 








= ette lighters, and similar commodities, 
‘T his message to Congress President Tru- 
ymmends that these excise taxes be 
] } 
red 


He declared the most serious inequities 
exist in these taxes, adding that were they 
cut it would help business. 

But in his message the President made the 
cut in these excise taxes contingent on Con- 
gress increasing corporation, gift, and estate 
taxes to recoup the loss in revenue. 

The President also took occasion to de- 


nounce tax loopholes which allow some 
eroups to escape paying their fair share of 
the tax burden. 


He cited the oil operators as one group 
and the moving-picture operators as another, 
1 the tax evasions of both as 


uncing 





“He demanded that these loopholes be 
closed by Congress and other tax reforms be 
made. 

While Congress generally is agreeable to 





slashing excise taxes, the Republicans and 
Dixiecrats are balking on any increase in 
corporation, gift, and estate taxes. 
Consequently the message will likely pre- 
cipitate a tug of war between the Executive 
and the conservative Members of Congress. 


The President, however, would appear to 
hold the top hand. 

He has the veto power, and there are prob- 
ably enough administration men to sus- 
tain it. 

With this veto power he may be able to 
force through his tax program. 

All the excise taxes the President recom- 
mends be cut were imposed during the war. 

Primarily their purpose was to discourage 
civilian buying and save raw materials and 
labor for war work. 

The war ended several years ago, and it is 
ime now that the consumers were given a 
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CARNIVAL OF TAXES 
(By Henry M. Hanzen) 
The Tax Foundation, a private research 


organization, has been probing into hidden 
taxes 

It found plenty. 

It found 151 taxes hidden in a loaf of 


bread, and 100 inside the shell of an egg. 

It found similar taxes hidden in every- 
z else we eat—every bite of food. 
hat is the principal reason why food 
prices are so high. 

The Tax Foundation further found 116 
taxes woven into a suit of clothes—found 
€m woven to a greater or less extent into 


everything else a man wears, everything a 
woman wears, everything children wear. 
That is the principal reason why wearing 
apparel is so high, 
e Tax Foundation further found that 
U1 ‘le Sam collects $210,688,165 annually on 
Jewelry, $33,969,241 on cosmetics and toilet 


, $82,607,133 on luggage, $61,946,247 
On furs, 
That is the principal reason why so-called 
articles for women are so high. 
Tax Foundation further found that 
are between 700 and 1,000 hidden taxes 
in a new house, 
That is the principal reason why the 
Cream houses of GI couples are so high, 
the Tax Foundation further found that 

Sam collects annually $2,247,000,000 
‘es on liquor, 

‘hat single item is larger than the total 
: venue for the Federal Government for the 
year 1933. 

We pay hidden taxes on everything we eat, 
verything we drink, everything we wear, 
everything we use, every business transac- 

‘ 
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Altogether these hidden taxes total an- 
nually the giant sum of $7,600,000,000. 

Combined with direct taxes these taxes 
comprise the Federal budget for this fiscal 
year, $42,400,000,000. 

It is estimated that this budget repre- 
sents $1 in taxes out of every $6 earned in 
the country. 

Yet the Government will be $5,100,000,000 
short. 

How is all this money spent? 

It is spent for foreign aid, defense, aid to 
veterans, social programs, development of 
natural resources, aid to farmers, public 
works, housing, education, labor programs, 
general government, interest on the public 
debt. 

How much of it is wasted? 

Billions. 

The nonpartisan Hoover Commission, 
whose recommendations for the overhauling 
of the Federal Government has the blessing 
of President Truman, estimates the waste 
at a minimum of three billions. 

Every State, county and municipal govern- 
ment is also permeated with waste. 

We are living in a carnival of taxes, and 
waste of public funds. 

It is time to call a halt on this colossal 
waste of the money of the taxpayers. 





How Propaganda Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

ent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled ““Kerr Denies His Gas 
Plan To Bring Increase,” from the Tulsa 
Tribune, Tulsa, Okla., March 2, 1950. 
The article is a factual news story 
which gives some interesting background 
on the techniques employed to influence 
public opinion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Kerk DENIES His GAs PLAN To BRING INCREASE 
(By Malvina Stephenson) 

WASHINGTON, March 2.—The battle over 
natural-gas regulation continued to rage on 
the national scene today, following a radio 
interview in which Senator Rospert S. Kerr 
denied that his pending legislation would 
bring increased gas rates to the American 
consumer. 

On a radio program here with Columnist 
Marquis Childs, Senator Kerr pointed out 
that Southwest independents are selling gas 
under long-term contracts already fixed for 
years to come. His legislation “assuring in- 
dependents continued freedom from Federal 
regulation does not disturb a single con- 
tract,” according to Kerr. 

“All of the present supply was secured 
by the consuming market without the inde- 
pendent producer ever having been regulated 
by the Federal Government,” Kerr said. 

“The best interests of the consumer in the 
future will be served as it has in the past by 
the independent producers being free to sell 
to them without regulation or restriction. 
The amendments do not change in any way 
the jurisdiction or power of the Commis- 
sion.” 

The frontal attack against the Kerr legis- 
lation is being led by the National Institute 
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of Municipal Law Officers, with various other 
interested forces joining in the fray. The 
institute passed a resolution opposing the 
legislation at its convention in Kansas City 
last December, but officials here said City 
Attorney Bob Davidson, of Tulsa, voted 
against that resolution. 

Individual members of the National Con- 
ference of Mayors are getting in their licks, 
but the organization as yet has taken no 
formal stand. Paul V. Betters, executive 
secretary, while not acting formally in the 
absence of an organization resolution, is 
assisting members in getting the opposition 
information. 

The American Municipal Asscciation, the 
general organization for all city officials, met 
last fall, but its publicity spokesman here 
said no resolution on the subject was even 
presented. 

Charles H. Rhyne, Washington representa- 
tive of the institute, spokesman for the 
critics of the Kerr bill, is getting convenient 
data from experts he doesn’t identify. 
Rhyne, himself, appears unfamiliar with the 
subject. He did not know about the activi- 
ties of State corporation commissions. He 
could offer no substantiation for his conten- 
tion that the Kerr legislation would mean 
a 5-cent increase per 1,000 cubic feet, but said 
the estimate came from experts in certain 
cities. 

The opposition to the legislation is faring 
well enough in the public battle of words, 
partly because handy generalizations are easy 
to make and technical legislation hard to get 
across to the public. 

Name-calling, personal attacks, such as 
Rhyne launched on Kerr, always attract more 
attention and are difficult to combat when 
an issue is painted as a battle against the 
vested interests. That alone lures certain 
politicians into the fray. They see them- 
selves riding as knights in shining armor 
in defense of the American consumer—and 
to political glory. The controversy over the 
gas legislation is snowballing on the national 
scene, and the climax will be reached when 
it is fought out on the floor of the Senate 
probably next week. 








Proposed Peace Conference Between the 
United States and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Door Is Still Open,” pub- 
lished in the Portland Oregonian for 
February 15, 1950. The editorial was 
sent to me by Joseph R. McCready, of 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Tue Door Is STILL OPEN 

Scarcely have the statements of Secretary 
of State Acheson and President Truman 
ceased from reverberation—to the effect that 
it is useiess to direct a peace appeal to the 
Kremlin—than the State Department issues 
an invitation to the Russians to resume dis- 
cussions of atomic energy at a hearing in the 
United Nations, 
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The sticking point remains, we assume, 
with Russia pinheadedly blocking the Ameri- 
can and UN proposal of international con- 
trol and inspection. But the situation is 
too potentially cataclysmic for impatient 
treatment. The surly suspicion of the Krem- 
lin must be reduced, if humanly possible, by 
attrition through reassurance and reason. 
Mankind isn’t gaming for marbles, but for 
survival. One hopes, and prayerfully, that 
the Russians will agree to a resumption of 
the talks. 

It must occur to any logical analyst that 
Russians may in truth be as worried about 
the atomic energy dilemma as we are, and 
to mask their dread age resorting to brag 
and bluster. They are fools if they aren’t 
scared out of their best felt boots. We are 
admittedly frightened, not of the potential 
enemy alone, but of the hideous choice we 
might have to make. That is why we grasp 
eagerly at the straw—if such it is—of resum- 
ing discussions. And that is why we read 
with intense gratification that favorable talk 
is current in Russia. 

Said the attorney general of Great Britain, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, of the deadlock that 
must be broken, if it is breakable, “I do not 
believe war is inevitable; I believe statesman- 
ship can still avoid it.” For our conduct in 
the promotion of peace we are accountable to 
ourselves, as the Kremlin is for its own. We 


must not weary of endeavor, through appeal-. 


ing to the Russians by every moral means, 
lest civilization should blunder into radio- 
active oblivion, dragging all life with it. 
The theoretical prospect beggars the fancy 
of Dante. If sustained patience is any in- 
surance against it, let us cultivate the virtue 
as never before, for humanity's sake. 





The Coal Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able 
article relative to the settlement of the 
coal strike, written by Mr. Arthur Krock, 
and published in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, March 4—A great many 
people, including some of the strongest party 
supporters of President Truman’s program 
as well as its Republican and Democratic 
opponents in Congress, apparently are united 
in the conviction that he mishandled the 
crisis over the Nation’s soft-coal supply in a 
manner which was certain to lead to his re- 
quest for power to seize the mines, and an 
intervening or ultimate settlement largely in 
the miners’ favor. Many competent observers 
have been saying all along that this was John 
L. Lewis’ objective from the end of the 
miners’ contract period last July. 

Hence, the President is under fire on three 
serious charges: (1) He delayed coming to 
grips with the plain threat in the coal fields 
to national health and safety until it was a 
reality; (2) he refrained so long from make 
ing use of the Taft-Hartley injunction pro- 
cedures that the miners took this as encour- 
agement to flout the law for which Mr. Tru- 
man showed such obvious distaste, which he 
had attacked as a slave labor act and sought 


to repeal; and (3) his tactics not only made 
inevitable his request for Government 
seizure, and the ultimate triumph of Mr. 
Lewis, but forced another national step 
toward nationalization (in this instance of 
the mines), which is a basic tenet of 
socialism. 


RECALL TRUMAN STATEMENT 


And his critics go on to say this drift and 
this result were the work of a President who 
said only recently that he “hasn't a drop of 
Marxist or Socialist blood” in him. 

There is documentation for these harsh 
charges, though to prove them to the popular 
majority and make them endure as a political 
liability of Mr. Truman and his administra- 
tion is the task which will first confront his 
critics in the congressional campaign of 1950. 
By the time the voters come to decision on 
Democratic candidates he favors for election 
in November, events may have blunted some 
or all of the accusations or the topic may be 
submerged in far graver ones. 

Nevertheless, it is already plain that Mr. 
Truman and his administration are to be 
made the general issue in the 1950 elections— 
he, his Democratic opponents and the Re- 
publicans agree on that—and his handling of 
the coal situation in 1949-50 is certain to be 
a part of the issue. Among its facets these 
will appear: 

1. The President has long denounced the 
Taft-Hartley Act as a slave-labor law, de- 
signed to put workers into involuntary servi- 
tude, and has constantly striven to repeal 
it, as he promised the voters in 1948 he would 
do. Insofar as this could undermine public 
acceptance of a law Mr. Truman was sworn 
to enforce, it has done so. 


LAW PROVED TO BE WEAK 


2. But when the President finally brought 
himself to invoke the law in an effort to 
suspend the coal strike, the virtually unani- 
mous refusal of the miners to respect its 
enforcement by the courts showed that, in- 
stead of being an instrument of enslavement, 
it is too weak. Also, the miners’ disregard of 
this and of the court injunction which grew 
out of the corollary effort to suspend the 
strike that was made by the General Counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board calls 
for reconsideration by Congress of the bans 
it declined to legislate against industry-wide 
bargaining and against strikes at the sources 
of essential national supplies. 

3. In every respect, therefore, the Presi- 
dent was wrong about the kind of labor leg- 
islation which is needed and dilatory in mak- 
ing use of what there is. 

At this writing, it seems that there will be 
powerful arguments against the President, 
his administration, and those Democrats who 
have supported and will defend them. If the 
items do not add up to a major political lia- 
bility which could be liquidated by the elec- 
tion of another Congress opposed to the Fair 
Deal, then the President’s opposition will 
have missed the boat again, or subsequent 
events will minimize what now appears to 
be the political peril of the administration, 
or the popular majority will show itself still 
disposed to support Mr. Truman on balance. 

Administration Democrats who have been 
shying away from strong defense of the 
President’s course, were beginning to take 
heart today, however, with the claim that 
the seizure message forced the operators to 
make a “fair” settlement. But numerous 
Democrats will not take that line—its accu- 
racy is open to doubt. And most Republi- 
cans are seizing on the issue with avidity. 

The President, in his message to Congress 
Friday asking for power to seize the mines 
temporarily, suggested the outline of the 
campaign answer he will make to the accusa- 
tions. It is in general a declaration of faith 
in collective bargaining as the proper means 
to settle industrial disputes without Govern- 
ment intervention and in the propriety of 
his course first in delaying and then in 
using seizure as a settlement club, In de- 
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tail, it makes the point that the coal tndus. 
try is sick from causes which no adminis. 
trative acts or policies can eradicate until a 
commission of inquiry can find the root of 
the trouble and a “solution of the basic 
difficulties.” 


SEEMING BASIS OF MESSAGE 


In other words, the message seemed to be 
saying this: 

“No law now existing or proposed, and no 
men entrusted with law enforcement, are 
capable of solving the problems of the coal 
industry as they now are or as they have 
been evaluated. Until the trouble is found 
and the remedy prescribed and taken, the 
only thing to do is to try to make collective 
bargaining work and assume that it will up 
to the twelfth hour and beyond.” 

The question is, Will that be an effective 
shield from the political attacks? 





Importance of Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled ‘Wake Up America,” by Melvin 
O. Steen, of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wake UP, AMERICA 


(By Melvin O. Steen, Missouri Conservation 
Commission) 


If you would know the true story of Amert- 
cans, their wildlife and their land, look first 
to history. On its pages you will find that 
story revealed in the critical light of histori- 
cal fact. To better understand this story, 
however, it is necessary to first scan the his- 
tory of other men and their land, It is nec- 
essary to look at yesterday as well as at today, 

Look at history, and you will see nation 
after nation march across its pages, to rise 
and flourish on the rape of a fertile land, 
and to pass on into national decay or obliv- 
ion with the depletion of that fertility. Look 
at history, America. When you do, you will 
see that civilized man has always misused 
the land. You will see many unproductive 
scars on old Mother Earth, lands that once 
housed and fed great nations. Look at the 
history of any nation that has ever tilled the 
soil, and you will see that man is not worthy 
of his stewardship of the land. He always 
despoils the land, and the degree of his de- 
struction can be measured in terms of bis 
tenure plus his so-called civilization. 

When the source of man’s sustenance and 
material glory will no longer sustain his way 
of life, he does one of two things: He sinks 
into individual and national decay, or he 
takes, by force of arms, more fertile land 
from some other nation. That is history. 

Van Loon defines history in this short but 
tremendously significant sentence: “History 
is the story of a hungry animal in search of 
food.” But man is not possessed of physical 
hunger alone. His hunger engulfs the whole 
array of human desire, and he uses the land 
to satiate that hunger without much regard 
for the future. Man's philosophy with re- 
spect to the land is “rip it off the hills; goug® 
it out of the soil; get it into the bank in one 








generation if possible.” His slogan is, “To 
hell with tomorrow, I want mine today.” 
These are searing words, but they are not 
my words. I only quote from history. These 
t my words; these words are written on 
the inds of time; they are scrawled across 


the pages of history, that “story of a hungry 
jal in search of food.” 


So much for yesterday; now let us look at 
tod 

You are young and you are strong, Amer- 
ica. You are progressive, you are wise. Your 
way of life is different; your ideals are high; 


vou will not do these things, you say. Let 
us look at the record, at your history. 

You are young, America. This land has 
been under your control some 300 years, 
more or less. For about 100 years you have 
used it intensively. Tonnage yields to feed 
the world has been your goal, You have 
produced, but at a price. You have pro- 
duced, but you have also ruined, partially 
or completely, more than half the fertile 


topsoil you possessed. It took the Chinese 
10 times as long to do as much to China. 
You are strong, America. But may I re- 


mind you that your way of life, your institu- 
tions, and your society are builded on, 
sustained by, and no better than the land on 
which you live. I remind you that adequate 
nutrition requires more than mere bulk, 
that nutrition is a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative thing. I remind you that your 
hillbilly is a hillbilly because he grows 
his food on hillbilly land. In the light of 
present-day knowledge there can be little 
doubt that the true hillbilly is what he is 
because of malnutrition; qualitative mal- 


nutrition that dulls his mind, saps his 
strength, and smothers his ambition. This 
American is already in the process of de- 


generation. Do you not see him rave, and 
burn, and hack, and gouge the impoverished 
soil on which he lives, further depleting 
its ability to sustain and nourish him? Can 
you not see the vicious circle in which he 
lives, a circle that moves relentlessly around 
and around, a circle from which but few 
escape. Must I remind you that there are 
other groups within our society which suffer 
a like fate? What are your “Tobacco Road” 
and “Grapes of Wrath” if they are not sym- 
bols of this truth. 

These are searing words, America, but 
they are taken from history—your history. 


You are progressive, America. When your 
land fails to produce the tonnage you desire 
you fix things up with chemical fertilizers. 
But you pay no attention to the warnings of 
Scientists whose long experience in tilling 







oil leads them to say that chemical 
rtilization is only a delusion, a stop-gap, a 
ynnage producer that does not restore essen- 
ial, life-giving elements inherent in a fertile 

You are wise, America. When your over- 
worked corn lands lost much of their fertility 
and their ability to produce, you came forth 
with hybrid corn. Your corn yields sky- 
rocketed, and you are still congratulating 
urself on your ingenuity. But you fail 
) take note of one significant thing. You 
verlook that fact that history will record 
yorid corn as being that corn which had 
le ability to take fertility out of the soil 
wice as fast as any corn that man had 
ever grown before. 

The truth is that your own land-use his- 
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tory ‘records you as the greatest spendthrift 
of all time. You have developed bigger, 
bet ‘, and faster ways of using up soil fer- 
. y than has any nation in all the world. 
tou are the champion playboy of all history, 
and your extravagance is exceeded only by 
your disregard of the consequences, 

_ And what,” you may well ask, “has all 
this to do with wildlife?” Simply this, that 
nature makes no distinction between wild 
and tame life insofar as soil fertility is con- 


cerned 


; In Old Mother Nature’s book nutri- 


nutrition, and life is life. It makes 
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no difference whether that life be wild or 
tame. 

It is true, however, that misuse of the land 
is a two-edged sword insofar as wildlife is 
concerned. It reduces protective cover as 
well as fertility. Adequate protective cover 
and adequate nutrition are the two big es- 
sentials of wildlife production, and both 
these essentials are impaired by misuse of the 
land. 

At the present time prices of farm products 
are very high and the economic incentitive to 
squeeze every last pound of production out 
of the land is great. The immediate effect 
is to increase erosion and reduce wildlife, 
but the long time effect is to reduce land 
fertility; and hence, all production. 

The simple truth is that man cannot re- 
duce soil fertility witrout all life suffering 
the consequences. That truth is supported 
by evidence which grows steadily in volume 
and significance. This evidence puts the 
emphasis on qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative nutrition. Soil fertility determines 
the quality and contents of foodstuffs, and 
the quality and contents of foodstuffs affects 
all life. The evidence is overwhelming. 
When insane men are made sane through 
the avenue of nutrition alone, one can no 
longer doubt that quality counts. Some day 
foodstuffs will be valued on the basis of 
quality, not quantity. When that day comes 
we may have the economic incentive that 
will save our soil. Until we do, we must 
save the land by any means we can. 

The simple truth is that the growth, vigor, 
survival, and reproduction of all life is 
wedded to the land by unbreakable bonds. 
The truth is that America should maintain, 
without impairment, the fertility of all her 
lands. To do otherwise is unthinkable, and 
must eventually lead to disaster. It is not 
wildlife alone that hangs in this balance. 
It is America herself that is at stake. 

If this be true, what are we doing to main- 
tain the fertility of our land? Let us look at 
the record. Let us look at history—today’s 
history. 

As individuals we are doing relatively little. 
Here and there :.n individual has learned that 
he can maintain the fertility of his farm 
and make more money in the long run than 
if he misused his land. But that individual 
is relatively rare. The masses know nothing 
of this. In fact, the masses, including the 
vast majority of those who (‘ll the land, 
know little or nothing of the true signifi- 
cance of land fertility and the real dangers 
of land abuse. 

As a Nation, we have done very little to 
save our agricultural lands. Our most effec- 
tive governmental actions have been the es- 
tablishment of the Soil ConserVation Service, 
and the initiation of benefit payments to 
American farmers for soil-conserving prac- 
tices. But neither of these came by any 
united design or desire of the American peo- 
ple. The first came into being largely be- 
cause of the inspired leadership and dogged 
persistence of a single American citizen. The 
second does not have even that background. 
Benefit payments for soil-conserving prac- 
tices in America came into being by chance— 
they were initiated because the Supreme 
Court of the United States said we could not 
pay public money to American farmers for 
plowing under crops and killing little pigs. 
Thus was born America’s national efforts to 
save her soil. 

If this is not enough to convince you that 
America does not Know the score, look to the 
seat of your government, look to Washington. 
There you will see your government appro- 
priating $45,000,000 to the Soil Conservation 
Service to finance their work of holding 
America’s water where it falls and her soil 
where it lies, and, at the same time appropri- 
ating $185,000,000 to the War Department 
with which to make down payments on dams 
cesigned to stop the water that doesn’t linger 
where it falls and the soil that doesn't stay 
where it lies. 
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Forty-five million dollars to the doctors 
who feverishly strive to sew up your severed 
and gushing arteries, America—and frankly 
admit that they are waging a losing fight— 
$45,000,000 to the doctors who feverishly 
strive to suture your severed and gushing 
arteries, and four times that sum to the tin- 
smiths who beat out buckets with which you 
propose to preserve your life’s blood. 

That is not—as some may assume—an in- 
dictment of tinsmiths. It is an indictment 
of you, America, you, who entertains and 
tolerates such a twisted, distorted, cockeyed 
concept of national values and national 
needs. 

If you are not yet convinced that America 
doesn’t Know the truth, look again to 
Washington. There you will see many of 
your leaders and representatives sponsoring 
a movement to slash, by one-third, the appro- 
priation for soil conservation benefit pay- 
ments. You will see the scalpels poised and 
ready to cut the heart and backbone out of 
America’s effort to save her land. These men 
contend that you cannot afford to pay for 
saving the soil, that you have other and 
better things to do with public money. You 
can afford, it seems, $11,000,000,000 plus for 
national defense, but you cannot afford 
$300,000,000 to save the very thing you pro- 
pose to defend. You can afford to subsidize 
navigation, aviation, hydroelectric develop- 
ment, flood control, and other special interest 
groups, but you cannot afford to subsidize 
the saving of the land, in which every living 
American has a stake, as do all the genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

You can afford to mobilize American man- 
hood into armies that you count by the mil- 
lions, to equip them with implements of de- 
struction that stagger the imagination, you 
can afford navies that swarm the seven seas, 
you can afford aircraft that figuratively— 
and literally—blot out the sun, you can afford 
$200,000,000,000 in the prosecution of a single 
war, you can afford barrels—nay, rivers, of 
American blood; all this, and more, you can 
afford to save America from danger from 
without, but a little lip service, and a token 
gesture here and there is all you can afford 
to save America from disaster within. 

America, you go the way all men have gone. 
You are a living symbol of the truth, that 
history repeats itself. (“A hungry animal in 
search of food.”) You are not young, you 
are not strong, you are not wise, you only 
dream these things. You live an old, deceit- 
ful dream, that blinds your eyes against the 
truth, that leads you down disaster’s road. 
You have one chance and only one. Wake 
up. Shake off this dream. Wake up. 
Shake off this spell, that you may see that 
you may take a better road. 











































































Let’s Stop Wallowing in Fear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD an editorial 
entitled “Let’s Stop Wallowing in Fear,” ' 
which appeared in the Evening Star of 
Washington, D. C., on March 4, 1950. 

Today we have too many prophets of 
doom and too few prophets of peace; 
too many who arise each morning to pre- 
dict a day of fear and too few who arise 
to look for the road to peace. 
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These are difficult days, but we should 
recognize that we cannot find a way to 
solve our problems by wringing our hands 
and crying, “There is no hope.” 

There is hope—if only we have sense 
enough to recognize it. I commend the 
editorial, and urge all Members of Con- 
gress to read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Let’s Stop WALLOWING IN FEAR 


The other day, in his new role of private 
citizen, David E. Lilienthal had some de- 
cidediy sensible things to say about the 
foolishness of constantly harping on the 
frightful possibilities of A-bombs and 
H-bombs. The possibilities undoubtedly are 
terrible, and they need to be kept in mind, 
but he has taken the very sound view that 
the calamity howlers are not rendering a 
real service either to the Nation or the world 
when they keep on howling as if they wanted 
to give everybody a nervous break-down. 

Of course, as the recently retired Chair- 
man of our Atomic Energy Commission, Mr, 
Lilienthal has more than enough grim in- 
formation to persuade him to concede that 
today’s actual and potential weapons of mass 
destruction make the annihilation of man- 
kind at least theoretically conceivable. He 
is willing to concede, too, that the subject 
demands a great deal of public study and 
discussion. But what he does not concede 
is that the study and discussion should be 
dominated by end of the worlders who seem 
to take a morbid delight in the extravagant 
and sensational picturing of the horrors of 
atom warfare. 

In other words, what Mr. Lilienthal is 
against, what he is fed up with, is the more 
flamboyant of the scare-the-dopes school of 
experts who feel that the people (the 
“dopes”) can be alerted to the dangerous 
nature of our time only if they are cease- 
lessly bombarded with all sorts of frighten- 
ing talk—such as talk about how 500 tons 
of heavy hydrogen might be used to wipe 
out all life on this planet, or about how 
the seat of our National Government should 
be established in some city other than Wash- 
ington, or about how 60,000,000 Americans 
should be dispersed from our urban centers. 
As Mr. Lilienthal has put it, speculation 
about the end of man adds up to a kind of 
neurotic wallowing in the hazards of atomic 
warfare, and suggestions for the drastic de- 
centralization of our cities, or for a gigantic 
dispersal of our population, amount to noth- 
ing but a lot of high intellectual nonsense, 
because the thing can’t be done and it won’t 
be done. 

More than that, as Mr. Lilienthal has 
rightly declared, such talk, far from alerting 
people, can have the opposite effect. For the 
average human being has the altogether 
healthy trait of not wanting to be afraid. 
He ceases to be agitated by the cry of 
“Wolf! Wolf!” when it is repeated too often, 
and he tends to grow more and more bored 
these days by the endless succession of lurid 
doomsday speeches. He refuses to crawl in 
urfder the covers and quiver in his bed. He 
wants his life to be reasonably enjoyable. 
The frightening words begin to pall on him, 
the tocsin ringers and the atomic Paul 
ae become increasingly tiresome, and 
1e gets progressively less and less interested 
in them until he forgets about the whole 
business and turns his attention away from 
the calamitous to the pleasant. 

Thus, instead of awakening the American 
people, the “scare-the-dopes school,” by over- 
doing things, bids fair to bore them to the 
point of indifference or fill them with the 
feeling that the atom leaves them pretty 
much helpless and hopeless. Quite ob- 
viously, that is a poor way to promote na- 
tional security or sound public thinking. 
Nothing could be more sterile. In Mr, Lilien- 


thal’s words, “To face the dangers of a very 
tough world, what we need is not to be over- 
whelmed by them but to understand them, 
and then with courage and resolution and 
patience face up to them and see them 
through.” 

It is good to have this said by a man like 
Mr. Lilienthal. Within recent weeks, the 
Cassandras have been filling the American 
atmosphere with just too many high thin 
cries of woe. We need to get back to our 
traditional language of hope, self-confidence, 
and affirr tion. The atomic speech mak- 
ers—scientists, legislators, and all others 
vocal on the subject—would do well to 
stop shouting about the end of the world 
and take a calmer, more level-headed view 
of the immediate realities. We have had too 
much wallowing in fear. It is a spectacle 
that can win no respect for us in Russia or 
anywhere else. 





No Victory for FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of February 24, 
1950: 

No Vicrory ror FEPC 


Under existing circumstances, passage of 
a fair-employment-practices bill by the House 
yesterday represents no real victory for those 
who sincerely desire fair-employment-prac- 
tices legislation. The original administration 
bill has been so diluted that very little is 
left of it but an expression of good inten- 
tions. Thus, almost exactly 5 years after 
FEPC first emerged from a House committee, 
after conventions of both parties had en- 
dorsed it in principle, but after every parlia- 
mentary device known to man had been em- 
ployed to scuttle it, the net result is that 
virtually no advance has been made toward 
establishing FEPC as an effective arm of the 
Federal Government. 

If circumstances had been different, some- 
thing might have been said in favor of the 
basic provisions of the bill that the House 
finally did approve. In essence, it estab- 
lishes a Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion to assist State and local agencies to com- 
bat job discrimination against minorities, 
but the assistance would be through investi- 
gation, recommendation, ‘and persuasion 
without power of enforcement. In view of 
Southern feelings, this might not have been 
a bad way, as a starter, to bring the Federal 
Government into the picture. It would have 
clearly established Federal policy on discrimi- 
nation, and this approach to an admittedly 
touchy subject might have been a wise first 
step. 

But such legislation cannot be looked at 
as if it were in a vacuum. The unhappy 
fact is that the opposition to FEPC has shown 
that it will not compromise; it will not re- 
treat an inch; on this issue it will not pay 
any attention either to the party platforms 
or, for that matter, to the spirit of the Ameri- 
can democracy. It has engaged in a long 
and bitter parliamentary struggle to prevent 
any action at all on an FEPC bill; and when 
these tactics failed, it cynically supported a 
toothless measure that, in view of all that 
has gone before, no one now expects to be 
taken seriously. The whole affair has be- 
come a mockery of responsible legislative 
practice; and the prospective filibuster await- 
ing FEPC in the Senate only adds to the 
hollowness of the entire procedure. 
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Community Development in Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What This Town Needs,” by 
Norman Kuhne, published in the Na- 
tion’s Business for February 1950, which 
is an excellent article on community 
development in the State of Arkansas, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Wuat THIs Town NEEpDs 
(By Norman Kuhne) 


Scarcely a day goes by in any community 
without some resident telling anyone willing 
to listen something like this: 

“Now what our town needs is * * *”" 

“The trouble with this townis * * *%” 

“We're never going to get anywhere in this 
wm **- 

Forget the chronic complainers. Usually 
such statements preface constructive sugges- 
tions by citizens eager to make their home 
towns better places to live. 

Civic leaders everywhere have sought to 
translate this latent desire for progress into 
ways to build better communities. A plan 
which does just that marks its second anni- 
versary in Arkansas this month. It’s a joint 
enterprise of private industry, business as- 
sociations, and State government called the 
community development clinic program. 
Working hand in hand to build better home 
towns in the Wonder State are the Arkansas 
Economic Council-State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Arkansas Power & Light Co., the 
State government’s resources and develop- 
ment commission, and some 100 local cham- 
bers of commerce. 

In numerous towns and cities people have 
learned what they can accomplish by accept- 
ing the responsibility of good citizenship. 
The community clinic program promises to 
become a vital force in other places, with 
several States, cities, and even foreign coun- 
tries having investigated the plan with & 
view to adopting it. 

The Arkansas program has aroused such 
interest because it can be adapted to meet 
the needs of the most, as well as the least, 
advanced community. Such clinics can 
stimulate multi-million-dollar projects like 
airports and public buildings or modest im- 
provements like neighborhood playgrounds. 
They can insure the developed area against 
civic complacency and the underdeveloped 
against stagnation. 

Fort Smith, a bustling city of 50,000 in 
western Arkansas, for years had been pursu- 
ing an active development program through 
its chamber of commerce and other organi- 
zations. But this community, like many oth- 
ers, had come to depend on a small group of 
old reliables willing to work. And business- 
men never were sure the projects they spol- 
sored were those with widest popular sUp- 
port. 

A community clinic transfused new blood 
into the Fort Smith program. It disclosed 
the names of several hundred persons will- 
ing to work, many of them already active 
on various committees. What’s mére, civic 


leaders know their present program includes 
projects considered most important, which 
makes it truly a community undertaking. 
Fort Smith’s clinic high lighted the need 
Many older thoroughfares, 


for new streets. 











paved with brick, were breaking up. After 
the clinic, a group of citizens persuaded the 
city council to adopt ordinances permitting 
the formation of street-improvement dis- 
ricts. A delegation called on the county 
‘idee who controls State-aid highway funds. 
He agreed to release $115,000 provided the 
city would raise $57,000. Householders whose 
properties are on the streets to be repaved 
will put up the balance. Eight street im- 
provement districts are being created and 
work will begin this spring. 

Favorable action on a $650,000 bond issue 
for s | improvements also is credited to 
the clinic by Arthur Murphy, Fort Smith 
chamber manager, as are a dozen other proj- 
DOTS 
. Throughout Arkansas, cities and towns are 
erecting public buildings, beautifying high- 
way approaches, establishing parks and play- 
srounds, constructing youth centers, build- 
ing farm-to-market roads, providing off- 
street parking facilities, extending water 
and sewer mains and doing numerous other 
things toward a higher standard of living and 
greater human comfort. 

In many communities local residents say 











they've moved ahead faster in the 2 years 
the clinic program has been operating than 
in any previous decade. And the accom- 
plishments have been things the home-town 


folks considered of first importance. 

To see how a community clinic works, 
let's examine one I attended at Dardanelle, 
a town of 2,000 in west central Arkansas. 

At 9 a. m. 56 Dardanelle businessmen, 
farmers, housewives, and workingmen met 
in the American Legion club room on the 
town's main thoroughfare. They were 
greeted by Warren McGuire, a grocer and 
president of the local chamber of commerce, 
who explained the purpose of the meeting. 
Then McGuire introduced I. J. Steed, chief 
planning officer of the Arkansas Resources 
and Development Commission, to lead dis- 
cussion, 

Steed explained the basic needs of any 
community. His was no high-flown lecture, 
It was the conversation of a man reared on 
an Arkansas farm, just like many of his 


He discussed practical industries, up-to- 
date stores and service establishments, mar- 
ket facilities for farmers, accommodations 


and attractions for tourists. He stressed 
the social factors: schools, libraries, 
churches, recreational facilities, art and 
music. Then there were the physical fac- 


tors: condition of streets and sidewalks, 
municipal services, appearance of public 
buildings and grounds, look of private 
homes, vacant lots, and highway approaches, 

By talking about things that apply to any 
town, Steed established a yardstick for 
Dardanelle—one with which the townspeople 
themselves could measure the standing of 


their own community. 

He distributed 5- by 8-inch cards on which 
Was space for the writer to jot down the 
things he thought Dardanelle needed. Each 
person was asked to sign his name and ad- 
dress and signify if he were willing to work 
oh a committee that might be created to 
carry out the projects in which he was most 
interested. 


he meeting lasted a little more than an 
hour and, at 10:30, a second group arrived 
for imilar session. This group, too, repre- 
f & cross section of community interests, 
In the course of a 2-day clinic, Steed held 
14 meetings with groups ranging in size 
1 30 to 60, including one with the high 
| senior class and another with a dele- 
gation of colored citizens who account for 
20 percent of the local population. 

In all, 487 townspeople filled out cards. 
About half said they would work for the 
Projects suggested. Such suggestions ranged 
from street and sidewalk paving, which would 
entail a sizable bond issue, to cleaning up a 
river-bank dump which would require an 
afternoon's work by volunteers, There were 
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lofty proposals like one calling for the con- 
struction of a local library to supplement 
the county bookmobile service. There were 
homely ones like that advocating “wet toi- 
lets” in the outlying sections. 

His brief case full of suggestions, Steed re. 
turned to Little Rock to prepare a report. 
The cards were tabulated and the project 
most frequently suggested became No. 1, and 
on down the line. 

After listing desired improvements in tabu- 
lar form, the report took up what the peo- 
ple said they wanted. One man mentioned 
the need of a traffic light at a highway inter- 
section. The report noted the specific 
corner. Another man proposed repaving an 
intersection on a back street and the report 
listed that. An appendix named those at- 
tending the clinic, their chief interest, their 
willingness to work on a committee. 

Mimeographed copies of the report were 
returned to the Dardanelle chamber’s board 
of directors for action. At this writing it’s 
still too early to tell how the community 
will follow through on the proposed pro- 
gram but, if experience elsewhere is any 
guide, results will show. 

The fact that large numbers of people turn 
out to discuss local problems and suggest 
their own course of action has awakened a 
civic consciousness that formerly lay dor- 
mant in many Arkansas communities. In a 
dozen towns I visited, business leaders said 
that their clinic had generated enough in- 
terest in local projects to insure favorable 
action on bond issues that otherwise might 
have failed. 

Typical was a $165,000 sewage-disposal 
plant and sewer-main extension project in 
Bentonville, a city of 3,500 in the northwest 
corner of the State. The issue had been 
hanging fire for several years and was com- 
ing up for a vote, with the outlook none too 
favorable. But after a community clinic, 
held a week before the election in April 1948, 
the picture changed. 

People began to talk it up. Businessmen 
like Arthur Smith, president of the bank; 
Clayton Little, deputy prosecuting attorney; 
Terry Peel, realtor; Roy Stewart, steel fabri- 
cator; and J. C. Knott got on the phone and 
kept their lines busy telling associates to get 
out and vote. Others made a block-by-block 
canvass. 

When the ballots were counted, the bond 
issue carried by a vote of 368 to 227. Accord- 
ing to Bruce Williams, manager of the Ben- 
tonville Chamber of Commerce, the vote 
would have been adverse but for the civic 
enthusiasm generated by the clinic. 

Other communities, too, credit the clinic 
with providing the margin between success 
and failure of local projects. Trumann busi- 
nessmen say there is no doubt but that their 
clinic assured approval of a $100,000 bond 
issue for school improvernent and was a 
material factor in raising $70,000 by public 
subscription for the same purpose. 

In Arkadelphia the clinic indicated great 
interest in sewer improvement, resulting in 
a@ city-wide vote to spend $200,000 on the 
project. Perhaps it was action like this which 
prompted George S. Dews, manager of the 
Arkadelphia Chamber of Commerce, to say: 

“In 17 years’ service in this office I have 
never known as much interest or as many 
people at one time being interested in civic 
improvement to the extent that they will say 
what they want and then work unselfishly 
to see that it is well done.” 

Wesley Gordon, Fayetteville chamber man- 
ager, says a clinic gave the needed impetus 
for a $1,000,000 waterworks for that city. 

Fayetteville is an example of how a cham- 
ber of commerce uses its clinic report. Cop- 
ies went to all civic groups and their co- 
operation was enlisted. One contemplated 
project was a better park. A park commit- 

ee composed of representatives of various 
vic organizations was established. With an 
ante of $400 contributed by members, the 
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chamber raised $1,500 by public subscrip- 


tions to provide park rest rooms. The Ro- 
tary Club, Lions Club, American Legion post, 
and Women’s Civic Club each financed the 
construction of a concrete tennis court. In 
all, civic groups contributed $15,000 for park 
improvements and persuaded the city coun- 
cil to put up $20,000 for a swimming pool. 

Elsewhere the story is similar. In Monte- 
cello, the clinic disclosed the need for more 
street markers. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars donated them. At Mount Ida, the 
P. T. A. contributed $700 to modernize school 
rest rooms. In Newport, a private citizen 
donated a library building. In Warren, the 
Junior Guild equipped an office for the health 
department. At England, the Heritage Club 
installed new traffic lights. 

Some suggestions made at clinics require 
action by private industry—and industry has 
acted. At the De Queen Clinic, several peo- 
ple spoke about e rough railroad grade cross- 
ing. A railroad employee was in the audi- 
ence. Within 48 hours a repair crew was 
at work. At Osceola, several persons sug- 
gested a more convenient location for the 
bus station. The bus company met their 
desire. Bentonville people disliked the way 
an unsightly junk yard at one approach to 
the city impressed visitors, After the clinic, 
a city beautification committee was estab- 
lished with the junk yard proprietor as a 
member. Shortly an attractive showroom 
for new cars replaced the junk yard. 

Through the stimulus of these clinics peo- 
ple are coming more and more to grips with 
such fundamental issues as: How can we bal- 
ance our economy, diversify our agriculture, 
extend our trade area, stabilize employment, 
improve local government, get away from de- 
pendence on Washington? By starting a 
search for answers to questions like these, 
the program can produce far-reaching re- 
sults. 

The community-clinic program is a post- 
war development in Arkansas that owes its 
existence in part to chance and part to de- 
sign. When the war ended, C. Hamilton 
Moses, president of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., and some of his staff went to New 
York to get financing for an expansion pro- 
gram. In a meeting with a committee of 
underwriters, their credit standing was ques- 
tioned, principally because they did business 
in Arkansas—considered by some a backward 
State. 

Meanwhile several Arkansas cities were 
trying to woo industries. More than one 
chamber secretary was told by an industrial 
prospect to make another call after his city 
had better schools, more paved streets, 
greater fire protection, and the like. 

These frank statements did much to 
awaken State business leaders to the need 
for greater civic improvement. Moses called 
a meeting of the Arkansas Economic Council- 
State Chamber of Commerce which he 
headed. What to do about a program that 
would help cities and towns to progress? 

As an experiment, several community 
planning experts were called in from other 
States to survey various cities and make 
recommendations. They did a competent 
job but when they pointed the finger of 
scorn at local conditions, townspeople got 
their backs up. It became clear that any 
future program must originate within the 
community itself. 

Group meetings were decided to get peo- 
ple thinking about local development proj- 
ects. Aman familiar with community prob- 
lems generally would lead discussions. As 
long as he was from Arkansas he would be 
accepted. As a nonresident of the com- 
munity where the clinic was held, he couldn't 
be charged with playing up his own pet proj- 
ect at the expense of some other. The 


resources and development commission and 
the economic council each had a man and 
the power company had two who filled the 
They were loaned to the new program. 


bill. 
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Cards for recording suggestions were printed. 
A written report embodying the wishes of the 
people would become the basis for action. 

A number of businessmen from Pine 
Bluff, a city of 35,000, had taken part in the 
initial planning. They were interested in 
revitalizing their own chamber of commerce 
by giving it specific jobs to tackle. Pine 
Bluff was selected as the guinea pig. 

The clinic produced immediate action. 
The discussion made it possible to separate 
the practical from the financially impossible 
projects. A projected municipal auditorium 
was sidetracked in favor of a new sewage- 
disposal system. Four neighborhood play- 
grounds were established, a new school built, 
an industrial fcundation revitalized, and a 
fund-raising campaign for a $25,000 youth 
center was stimulated. 

Since that trial run in Pine Bluff in Febru- 
ary 1948, more than 100 clinics have been 
held in communities ranging in population 
from Fort Smith’s 50,000 to villages like 
Mount Ida which boasts 900 “during school 
hours.” 

Trial and error perfected the technique. 
Experience showed early that a series of small 
group meetings produced more results than 
one or two mass sessions. Discussion leader 
and participants profited by the informality 
of small meetings. They aroused more in- 
terest, provoked more questions. 

Detailed discussion of local wants proved 
more satisfactory than general summariza- 
tion. During the clinic at Paris a student 
suggested beautification of highway ap- 
proaches by planting redbud trees. When 
the report spelled out that suggestion, local 
garden clubs went to work and planted 
5,000 redbuds. A similar suggestion from 
another clinic, lumped in as one more tally 
for “city beautification” was lost. 

Simply holding a clinic won’t solve all a 
community's ills. Follow-up on work pro- 
grams still is weak in some places. Lack of 
revenue has stymied other ambitious projects 
in small villages. But the village with a 
surplus of ingenuity can overcome a shortage 
of dollars. 

Folks in Waldron, a town of 2,000 in the 
Ouachita Mountains area, were loyal followers 
of their winning high-school football team. 
They thought nothing of driving 100 miles to 
attend one of its games. 

But when visitors came to Waldron, resi- 
dents were always a little shame-faced about 
the home athletic field. 

After a clinic in February 1949, the school 
board was persuaded to buy an 8-acre tract 
near the city limits for $2,500. That left 
the treasury low, so 1 acre fronting on a 
main road was sold to the county for $1,500 
to provide space for a highway-equipment 


garage. Then Waldron had 7 acres of raw 
land, a far cry from the athletic field it 
wanted. 

But townspeople turned to. Volunteers 


graded and sodded the site. Others erected 
a fence, put up bleachers, installed lights for 
night games. 

The mayor swung a shovel, the banker a 
hammer, the merchant wielded a paint 
brush. Now there’s a gridiron, baseball dia- 
mond, rodeo arena, shower, and locker 
rooms. The athletic field still is no Yale 
#owl, but it’s one that would do credit to 
any community of 2,000. 

In larger communities the program has 
brought coordinated action by local organi- 
zations. In Hot Springs nearly every civic 
group was promoting a municipal auditori- 
um, yet each unaware of the others’ prog- 
ress. After the clinic, a central committee 
was established and now much of the work 
preliminary to construction has been com- 
pleted. 

Many projects suggested involve engineer- 
ing, legal, financial, or other complicated 
problems. When that’s the case, the com- 
munity can call on any one of the three 
State-wide sponsoring agencies for tech- 


nical assistance and get it. A fair associa- 
tion needed a landscape architect to lay ot 
its cattle show grounds. A city needed an 
engineer to help on a water-supply project. 
Another needed help on a revenue problem. 
According to Hamilton Moses, there are 
about 1,000 industry members in the eco- 
nomic council whose personnel are avail- 
able to help communities work out their 
local problems. Also on tap are experts of 
the State government and the power com- 
pany. Between them they’ve been able to 
handle every request for assistance. 
‘Arkansas leaders believe their plan can 
be adapted to meet the requirements of 
other States and communities. What if 
there’s no State development agency? The 
extension services of many colleges and 
universities are prepared to help with de- 
velopment programs and so are State cham- 
bers of commerce. What if the power com- 
pany doesn’t cooperate? Try the industrial 
department of a railroad. In any State 
there is some business group that will help 
the community that wants to help itself. 

Now and then you'll meet a man who labels 
the clinic program “something the power 
company cooked up” or “just a chamber of 
commerce stunt.” There’s no denying that 
a rising standard of living and rising sales of 
electric power go hand in hand or that cham- 
bers of commerce are eager for local develop- 
ment. But it’s also a fact that the sponsor- 
ing agencies have shown the same interest 
in communities served by other utilities—in 
farm communities served by rural electrifica- 
tion cooperatives as those on A. P. & L. 
lines—and in communities where there is 
no local chamber, clinics have been held 
under the auspices of organizations such as 
the American Legion Auxiliary, the town’s 
planning association, the junior chamber of 
commerce, and the Rotary Club, as well as 
various other civic-minded groups. 

The community clinic program literally is 
changing the face of Arkansas. Around the 
town squares and along main streets men 
and women are talking about ways of equal- 
izing property assessment so that local tax 
yields can be increased. The question one 
hears is: “How can we do it ourselves?” and 
not “Whom can we get to do it for us?” 
New attitudes on governmental relationships 
are being developed. There’s more to it 
than reaffirmation of the doctrine of State’s 
rights. It’s also a practical matter of dollars 
and cents. 

The city of Siloam Springs found by 
financing the construction of a new hospital 
locally it got a better job for $82,500 less 
than it could have by participating in a 
Federal-grant project. 

Perhaps the lesson that Arkansas is learn- 
ing from the program is best summed up by 
the statement of W. L. Fulmer, past presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce at Boone- 
ville, who said: 

“A development from within is more to be 
desired than an invasion from without. The 
benefits are more lasting and of greater value 
in the long pull.” 

The people down in Arkansas are thinking 
of the long pull. 





Tribute to Ernest L. Kurth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 22), 1950 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on 
December 14, 1949, at Lufkin, Tex., 
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there was given by the citizens of Lufkin 
and Angelina County a testimonial in 
honor of their most prominent citizen, 
Ernest L. Kurth. 

Theretofore, Mr. Kurth had been off- 
cially proclaimed “Man of the South” by 
the magazine Dixie Business. He was 
selected over a number of other eminent 
and distinguished personages as the man 
of greatest achievement in the South 
for 1949. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Man of the South for 
1949,” which was printed in the maga- 
zine Dixie Business, describing the testi- 
monial to Mr. Kurth. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MAN OF THE SOUTH FoR 1949 
(By Col. Hubert F. Lee, Stone Mountain, Ga.) 


The longest and most impressive testi- 
monial ever held for a living American took 
place in the piney woods of east Texas at 
Lufkin, on December 14, when Ernest L. 
Kurth was officially proclaimed Man of the 
South of the Year 1949 by the editor of Dixie 
Business. 

Many of the 5,000 who voted him the top 
honor in the annual Dixie business advisory 
poll were on hand to pay personal tribute 
to the man of greatest achievement in all 
the South for 1949. 

Letters and telegrams from most of the 
South's 50 foremost business leaders named 
this summer by Dixie Business were among 
the hundreds received by Ernest Kurth ina 
genuine demonstration of sportsmanship 
that is one of the fine characteristics of the 
leaders of the South. Ernest Kurth was une 
of the South’s foremost 50 and was named 
for the top honor when he received the great- 
est number of votes in letters, cards, and tel- 
egrams ever read by the edior of Dixie Busi- 
ness since the annual “South’s hall of fame 
for the living” movement began. 

And every man and woman who took part 
in the great Kurth day celebration had their 
own reasons for wanting to honor Ernest 
Kurth. 

Newspaper publishers of the South saw in 
him the man who made their dreams come 
true when he became the first to mass-pro- 
duce newsprint at his Southland Paper Mills 
in January 1940. 

His friends in the lumber industry honored 
him for the years of leadership as head of the 
Angelina County Lumber Co,, and his pio- 
neering in perpetual reforestation. 

The people of Lufkin and Angelina County, 
who put on the great event, hailed him as 
the man who transformed a small lumber 
town into the fifth largest industrial strong- 
hold in the biggest State in the Nation. 


+ “ * - * 
For years there have been loud cries of 
the need for conservation of the trees of the 


South and Ernest Kurth has been a “tree- 
farmer” since he learned the art following 
his father through the piney woods from 
which they farmed timber for use in the 
great Angelina County Lumber Co. mill. 
The Memorial Hospital at Lufkin is the 
first built for workers of a community by ‘'s 
industrial leaders and Ernest Kurth was 
first in making this possible. 
- * ~ » * 
The Kurth Day celebration was sponsored 
by the Angelina County Chamber of Com- 
merce and in some way or other it seemed 
that everyone in Lufkin, Herty, Keltys, and 
Angelina County had some sort of part. 
- ° * . * 
“Ernest L. Kurth accepted his honors 
Wednesday night before more than {00 

















southerners who came here to tell him why 
he was chosen. 

Newspaper publishers, businessmen, Gov- 
ernment, and civic leaders were in the crowd 
that heard Kurth described as a leader among 
the men who had the vision to bring indus- 
try to the South, as a great businessman 
who carved an east Texas career that reaches 
far outside the State. 

Kurth appeared on the verge of tears. 

He called Kurth Day one of the greatest 
markers of my life. But he said the honors 
really were bestowed upon every man and 
woman in Angelina County. 

Time magazine devoted a column and a 
half in the December 26 issue in Business 
and Finance department: 

“Mr. East Texas” 
“In Lufkin, Tex.—population 22,500—one 

A 





cold night last week, 900 citizens jammed 
into the high school gymnasium. There, over 
a roast beef dinner, they listened to some 
famed Texans—including United States Sen- 


ators Tom CONNALLY and LYNDON JOHNSON— 
praise a fellow Texan in terms extravagant 
even for the Lone Star State. Said ex-Gov- 
ernor William P. Hobby; ‘He is the kingfish 

free enterprise. Added Governor Allan 
Shivers: 





‘He is Mr. East Texas.’ 
“The ‘Kingfish’ is big—6 feet, 290 pounds— 
shy, pink-cheeked Ernest L. Kurth, 64, a jack 
of all trades—lumber, insurance, banking, 


theaters, construction, utilities, machinery— 
and master of them all as well. Kurth’s 
dozen-odd enterprises employ 3,250, indi- 
rectly support 50 percent of Lufkin’s popu- 
lation. But the Kurth achievement that 
most east Texans boast about, and the one 
that is of prime importance to the southern 
economy, is newsprint. Set up only 9 years 
ago as the South’s first newsprint producer, 
Kurth’s $18,000,000 Southland Paper Mills, 
Inc., last week was rolling out enough news- 
print—132,718 tons last year—to supply some 
70 percent of southern newspapers, and was 
grossing $15,000,000 a year.” 

A score of newspaper correspondents 
covered the Kurth Day celebration and as 
many news photographers. Paramount 
News had a cameraman. Television equip- 
ment was set up. 

To Texans it was the top news story of 
1949, 





Isthmian Canals and Atomic Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the report of the Governor of the Pan- 
ama Canal under Public Law 280, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, recommending the 
construction of a new Panama Canal at 
sea level was transmitted to the Con- 
gress by the President on December 1, 
re without comment or recommen- 
Cation. 

rhe plan urged in the Governor’s re- 
port contemplates changing the physical 
form of the present canal from the emi- 
hently successful high-level lake-lock 
type to a sea-level lock design, a project 
of great magnitude, whose primary 
Premises of security and national de- 
fense, as well as estimates of cost, have 
been challenged by eminent authorities. 
Extensive discussions about many of the 
Vital issues may be found in the sources 
Siven in thesbibliographical list on the 
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Isthmian Canal Policy of the United 
States, published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 25, 1949, in an exten- 
sion of remarks by Representative CLARK 
W. Tuompson, of Texas, chairman of the 
special subcommittee now investigating 
the matter of financial operation of the 
Panama Canal under House Resolution 
44, Eighty-first Congress. 

Among the most outstanding papers 
listed in this bibliography is the author- 
itative presentation by former Repre- 
sentative Willis W. Bradley, of Cali- 
fornia, entitled “What of the Panama 
Canal?”—CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Eight- 
ieth Congress, second session, April 22, 
1248, volume $4, part 10, Appendix, page 
A2449, This contribution by Captain 
Bradley—perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive statement on its subject in congres- 
sional history—affords a deep insight 
into the basic facts of the current dis- 
cussions as to the future of the Panama 
Canal—from the viewpoints of both 
ship-transit operations and national de- 
fense. He emphasizes the overwhelm- 
ing opinion of leading atomic experts 
that no canal—regardless of location or 
type—can withstand an actual atomic 
attack. 

In my studies of the national defense 
and national! security aspects of the pro- 
posed sea-level project I have observed 
that among its principal advocates have 
been certain members of the Corps of 
Engineers of the Army who have urged 
it as being mandatory because of the 
atomic bomb. It is noteworthy, there- 
fore, that some of the authors of the 
very able articles on the atomic bomb— 
upon which both Captain Bradley and I 
have based our opinions—are also mem- 
bers of the Corps. 

A recent contribution with respect to 
atomic defense, published in the Novem- 
ber-—December 1949 issue of the Military 
Engineer, volume XLI, No. 284, page 417, 
is a technical paper by Lt. Col. Richard 
D. Wolfe, also of the Corps of Engineers 
of the Army. 

Colonel Wolfe, in his presentation of 
the subject, does not specifically men- 
tion the Panama Canal, or interoceanic 
waterways; but he does supply a most 
constructive approach to the problem of 
atomic defense, with special attention to 
the bomb as a radioactive contamina- 
tion weapon. His statements thus add 
to our understandi-g of the Isthmian 
defense problems, and tend to produce 
sounder thinking and planning for a 
more effective national security. 

Thus, support is further given the 
previous deductions I have unfailingly 
derived from the writings of many 
atomic-warfare authorities, namely, that 
the defense of any type of canal—at 
Panama, or elsewhere—like the defense 
of the ports, highways, rivers, railroads, 
locks, dams, reservoirs, and public utili- 
ties and vital production plants in the 
United States, is an over-all govern- 
mental responsibility. This defense de- 
pends on the combination of our indus- 
trial capacity and the active might of 
our armed forces, equipped with the most 
powerful modern weapons and protec- 
tive devices, rather than merely on 
passive defense features which may be 
embodied in the designs of canal con- 
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struction, and which would constitute, 
in effect, another Maginot line. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the ex- 
penditure of vast sums and the utiliza- 
tion of great stores of strategic resources 
in the construction of projects—such as 
the so-called sea-level canal at Pana- 
ma, with the virtual scrapping of the 
existing Canal; or the building of a canal 
at another site—would divert funds from 
other more urgently meeded defense 
projects, situated in the United States, 
thereby affecting, in a most serious and 
adverse way, our “national security.” 

The Isthmian Canal question most 
certainly is one which must not be taken 
lightly by the Congress; but it should 
receive the most careful consideration, 
with the advice of the best-informed 
technical authorities, of wholly inde- 
pendent character. 

The utter fallacy of the contention 
that a sea-level canal will prove invul- 
nerable to atomic attack is completely 
shattered in that the H—or hydrogen— 
bomb, now to be made by our Govern- 
ment, is declared by scientists to be in- 
finitely more powerful and devastating 
than the existing A-bomb—perhaps a 
thousand times more so. In my former 
discussions of this subject I have sought 
to call attention to the fact that the 
atomic bomb was yet in its infancy— 
though powerful enough to destroy any 
type of canal, if permitted to strike— 
and that soon scientific development will 
leave it far behind. Such is the case al- 
ready. The official proponents of the 
sea-level project were, therefore, either 
wholly lacking in vision in failing to 
realize that the atomic bomb was only 
in its initial stage—though deadly 
enough, at that—or, else, they under- 
took, through the avowal of a false prem- 
ise, to mislead the American Congress 
and people, and to frighten them into ac- 
ceptance—in the name of security and 
protection—of a vast ‘“boondoggling”’ 
enterprise of astronomical costs and 
uncertain value—a veritable Tower of 
Babel in reverse. Thus it has come to 
pass that the H-bomb—before it is ac- 
tually made—has destroyed the sea- 
level canal—before it is built. Indeed, 
a paradox; but a very gratifying one for 
the American taxpayer and shipowner. 

All of which, as I believe, emphasizes 
the urgent need for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the creation of 
an Interoceanic Canals Commission, of 
independent and broad-gauged member- 
ship—and charged with the duty of 
making a full and complete study of all 
the problems involved in the various 
proposals urged—both at Panama and 
elsewhere—and the submission of a com- 
prehensive report in the premises. In 
addition to the all-important engineer- 
ing features to be determined, there are 
very grave treaty questions to be con- 
sidered, and such a body could make a 
comprehensive study of every factor that 
must be taken into final account; and 
make a report, thus grounded, for the 
information and guidance of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

To make Colonel Wolfe’s timely dis- 
cussion more readily available in the 
technical literature that is now accu- 
mulating, under leave granted, I am ex- 
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tending my remarks by inclusion there- 
with of the full text of his parer: 


ATOMIC DEFENSE—A CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH 


(By Richard D. Wolfe, lieutenant colonel, 
Corps of Engineers) 


Since the advent of the atomic bomb, many 
articles have appeared in the public press 
and elsewhere concerning the terrifying 
after-effects of the radioactive contamination 
produced by the explosion. Unfortunately, 
much of this writing has been in thor- 
oughly alarmist vein, implying or stating in 
so many words that nothing can be done 
immediately to minimize the effects of this 
contamination or subsequently to remove 
it. These exaggerated “scare-head” state- 
ments have frequently been in error as to 
fact. More important, in best Sunday sup- 
plement style, they have often presented 
ideas by implication and facts by conjecture, 
all of which are calculated to produce the 
impression that the radioactive after-effects 
of atomic explosion are always present, 
always horrible beyond imagination, and 
impossible to do anything about. 

This is a negative attitude which is com- 
pletely inconsistent with our national char- 
acter as a vigorous people who can tackle a 
practical, finite problem, however complex, 
with ingenuity and with improvisation if 
necessary, to arrive at a workable solution. 
The correction of the unfortunate impres- 
sion which the “nothing-can-be-done” 
school of thought has attempted to create in 
the public mind is the subject at present of 
an educational campaign sponsored by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project, and other 
agencies. 


THE BOMB AS A BLAST WEAPON 


No attempt is here made to minimize 
the immediate blast effect of the bomb as an 
explosive weapon. But as pointed out in 
a recent issue! the bomb is a finite weapon 
which differs in intensity but not essentially 
in quality from other weapons. Its imme- 
diate effect as an explosion on matériel and 
personnel in the worst case could be repro- 
duced by high explosives; high explosives 
used in conjunction with chemical warfare 
agents could in turn reproduce the contam- 
ination effect if numbers of casualties rather 
than type of injuries are used as a criterion 
of effectiveness. The defense against the 
explosive effects lies in dispersion, in placing 
a few key installations underground, and 
in preventing the enemy from delivering the 
weapon in one’s own neighborhood.’ If it 
be argued that this constitutes no real de- 
fense, then equally there is no defense 
against mass strategic bombing as practiced 
by this country and its allies in the war 
just concluded. 

Considering the bomb as essentially a 
large-scale blast producer (in which role it 
utilizes its destructive power most effi- 
ciently), it creates maximum physical dam- 
age when exploded in the air fairly high 
over the target, as was done at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. In this case, in which it acts 
predominantly as a high explosive, any direct 
radioactive effects are practically instan- 
taneous with the explosion and cause not 
more than 10 to 15 percent of personnel in- 
juries. The radioactive byproducts of the 
explosion boil up immediately in the cloud 
of hot gases and are dissipated to infinite 
dilution in the upper atmosphere. Residual 
contamination on the ground is minimal or 
nonexistent. 


THE BOMB AS A CONTAMINATION WEAPON 


When the bomb is exploded beneath the 
surface of water or earth, it does become in 
? Industrial Vulnerability to Bombing, Maj. 
Gen. C. F. Robinson, the Military Engineer, 
January-February 1949. 

? Nuclear Weapons, Lt. Col. A. W. Betts, the 
Military Engineer, March-April 1949 


some measure a new weapon.’ In this case 
the only practical evidence we have to go on 
is the Baker test (underwater explosion) at 
Bikini. From the data of this test and by 
analogy to underwater or underground con- 
ventional explosions, the surface damage pro- 
duced will be much less than in the case of 
the air burst. There will also be damage 
from the subsurface shock wave to ships and 
utilities in an area roughly equal to that 
damaged by an air burst. The additional 
new aspect is that the water or earth thrown 
up by the explosion contains a fair propor- 
tion of the radioactive byproducts of the ex. 
plosion and will probably be distributed over 
an area approximately equal to that suffering 
maximum damage in the case of the air 
burst. The comparison between the air 
burst and the subsurface burst reveals the 
following facts: (a) The air burst produces 
immediate destruction or damage to ma- 
tériel and, in the absence of forewarning, to 
personnel in an area, say, 3 miles in diameter. 
(b) The subsurface burst produces imme- 
diate destruction or damage in a smaller 
area (say, 1 mile in diameter) and, in addi- 
tion, covers the 3-mile-diameter area with 
radioactive contamination which does no 
material damage but which is potentially 
dangerous or lethal to animal life. 

It is evident, therefore, that the only new 
feature of the bomb as a contamination 
weapon is that it differs in quality from the 
bomb as a blast weapon. The extent of 
physical damage to structures in the sub- 
surface explosion is less, whereas the num- 
ber of personnel casualties in the area in the 
worst case is probably no more than with 
the air burst. Herein lies the fallacy in the 
claim that the underwater or underground 
burst is a more dangerous and destructive 
weapon than the air burst; on the one hand, 
the damage done by the air burst inside the 
3-mile diameter is immediate and is effective 
in destroying both material things and living 
creatures; on the other hand, the immediate 
damage from the subsurface burst is much 
smaller in area and the potential danger 
from contamination which extends to the 
3-mile diameter applies only to living things, 
is not instantaneous, and therefore permits 
action to be taken in mitigation of the 
hazard. 

Three factors permit reduction of casual- 
ties in this doughnut-shaped area lying out- 
side the radius of the heavy physical damage 
and inside the radius of radioactive contami- 
nation. The first is the fact that the con- 
tamination falls from the air in the form 
of rain or dust, or both, in a matter of say 
5 minutes after the explosion occurs, and 
thus is restricted initially to external surfaces 
of buildings and to ground areas. Now the 
dangerous radiations emitted from the con- 
tamination are dissipated by distance, and 
by the shielding afforded by any solid ma- 
terial such as earth, or the walls or roof of a 
building. Thus, if the populace can be 
trained to remain indoors in the center por- 
tions of structures, as far from outer walls 
and roof as the building permits (preferably 
in basements), being careful to wash off any 
contamination which they may have ac- 
quired by contact with the outdoors, casual- 
ties can be considerably reduced. The popu- 
lace must be further convinced that it must 
remain in such protective isolation, what- 
ever the inconvenience, for at least 4 days, 
as explained below. 

The second factor, which in reality makes 
the first effective as a measure of protection, 
is the fact that the radioactivity in the con- 
tamination dies out quite rapidly as an in- 
verse exponential function of time following 
the explosion, such that within approxi- 
mately 4 days movement can be permitted 
in the area by properly equipped working 
parties for limited periods of time. This per- 
mits the third defensive phase to become ac- 


*No Place To Hide, Dr. David Bradley; 
Little, Brown & Co, 
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tive, that is, evacuation of personnel, to. 
gether with decontamination. 


DECONTAMINATION 


The statement has frequently been made 
often by supposed authorities on the sub. 
ect) that decontamination is impossible, or 
at best impracticable.** This echoes the 
negative do-nothing approach mentioned 
above. The statement is untrue both in fact 
and in implication. Much has been learned 
concerning practical methods of decontami- 
nation, and research now in progress at the 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory and 
elsewhere gives promise of even better meth- 
ods than are now known. 

However effective these methods may be- 
come, it should be realized at the outset 
that they will always be expensive in man- 
hours and materials; sufficiently so as to 
preclude anything approaching complete de. 
contamination of areas and structures im- 
mediately following an underwater or under- 
ground burst. Initially, decontamination 
efforts will probably be limited to those 
predetermined approach ways, areas, and 
structures whose reoccupation and con- 
tinued use are vital to prosecution of the 
war effort. After evacuation of personnel, 
other areas must be blocked off and isolated 
for the time being. Later on, the decision 
can be made whether it is cheaper to decon- 
taminate, to replace the structures and facil- 
ities in a new area, or to delay for a pericd 
of months until reduction of radioactivity 
by decay has reduced both the personnel 
hazard and the difficulty of decontamination. 

Practical field decontamination to date has 
largely been concerned with the decontami- 
nation of ships following the atomic bomb 
tests at Bikini in 1946. The methods used 
are successful in removing contamination, 
although they are considered to be inordi- 
nately time-consuming and _ expensive, 
Ships have nevertheless been completely 
cleared for normal usage as a result of 

decontamination performed by the San Fran- 
cisco Naval Shipyard in conjunction with 
the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory. 
In general, the results indicate that any 
ship, no matter how badly contaminated, 
can be successfully decontaminated by pres- 
ent methods provided the ship itself 1s 
sufficiently valuable to warrant the time and 
expense involved, together with replacement 
of such equipment as cordage, wooden deck- 
ing, et cetera. 


RESEARCH FOR ATOMIC DEFENSE 


Much of the work done by the agencies 
of the Manhattan Engineer District and later 
by the Atomic Energy Commission has con- 
tributed valuable information toward defen- 
sive measures. However, since their aims 
have been primarily toward development of 
offensive nuclear weapons and the develop- 
ment of nuclear power, none of these agen- 
cies has pursued an integrated program 
aimed at the defensive aspects of the prob- 
lem. In fact, the only agency in the Nation, 
service or civilian, which is actively prose- 
cuting a broad research and development 
program pointed toward defense against the 
various forms of radiological warfare is the 


Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory 
(NRDL) at the San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard. 

7 + o * * 


The present research program of the labo- 
ratory embraces four principal fields of en- 
Geavor: (1) Studies on the contamination 
and decontamination of land installations, 
ships, and aircraft; (2) Evaluation, test, and 
development of radiation detecting instru- 
ments including portable and semiportable 


8No Place To Hide, Dr. David Bradley; 
Little, Brown & Co. 

* Civil Defense for National Security, pag® 
78, Report of the Office of Civil Defense Plan- 
ning. United States Government Printing 
Office. 































instruments and such laboratory- 
ruments as are necessary in prose- 
ing the work; (3) Investigation of indi- 
‘s1n) and collective protective devices to 
mine their ability to safeguard per- 
inst inhalation and ingestion of 
ive material; (4) Investigations in 
medical and biological field with a view to 
rmini ig the nature of radiation sickness 
id the means of early diagnosis of radia- 
sn damage, together with prognosis as to 
able effects on the efficiency of the indi- 
ial and his life expectancy. 
Put in another way, the first job of the 
and of the National Military Estab- 
] m nt to implement radiological defense 
- +o provide for the immediate and continu- 
ine safety of personnel. This involves de- 
terminit g allowable limits for each type of 
radiation under varying operational situa- 
tions Following that, instruments must be 
provided to indicate what kind of radiation 
is present and how much there is. The next 
s ep is to provide diagnostic procedures to 
determine the imminence of radiation dam- 
to establish criteria for its detection and 
ition of its seriousness either in the 
diate postirradiation period or distant 
future. A very important auxiliary job re- 
lated to the latter is the one of working 
toward an understanding of the mechanisms 
of radiation damage, so that treatment of it 
can be provided on a more rational basis than 
is now possible. 

The second principal task is the discovery 
ani development of expeditious and econom- 
ical means of removal and disposal of radio- 
active contamination, meanwhile providing 
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protection for personnel engaged in this 
( tion to insure that they are not over- 
eX] ed in the process. 

* * * * * 


As stated earlier, one of the principal ef- 
forts of the laboratory is the field of decon- 
tamination studies, for which the burden 
of research falls on the chemistry branch 
and its chief, and also on the engineering 
jlications branch. The mission of the 





C try branch and, in part, of the engi- 
I applications branch is to find a 
I ‘al means of decontaminating struc- 
tures, ships, or aircraft which have become 
contaminated by radioactive materials as a 
I lt of some form of radiological warfare, 
1 to investigate practical means for elim- 
inating or minimizing initial contamination. 
Depending on the time intervals after the 
blast (assuming an atomic bomb detonation), 
the contamination may consist of a mixture 
of part or all of some 50 elements which 
have been rendered radioactive by the ex- 
} n, plus unexploded material from the 
] itself. This contamination is de- 
posited initially on surfaces by “falling-out” 
from the radioactive cloud, or is contained 
in water or earth thrown up by an underwa- 
r burst. In‘ general, the contamination is 
und to be associated almost entirely with 
external surface of the area on which it 
lands. Thus, there are three general meth- 
( ward decontamination, or toward pre- 
venting contamination. The first consists 
oi surface removal methods, In this cate- 
are the successful methods used to 
date in decontamination of ships. In 
t form they include paint removal by 
cau solutions, and such _ brute-force 
methods as sandblasting and scraping to re- 
ve paint and ‘part of the surface of the 
terial. The second approach is that of 
tamination without affecting character 
' quality of the surface; this method in- 
u the use of chemical solutions to dis- 
the contaminants and to carry them 
away. The third method involves the means 
‘ preventing contamination, including such 
vices as the interposition of a water film 
On the surface, which mechanically impedes 
; tachment of contamination to the sur- 
lace itself, Obviously, there is great varia- 
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tion in the relative contaminability of vare 
ious surfaces. Naturally, rough or porous 
materials will tend to hold contamination 
to a much greater degree than hard smooth 
surfaces. 


PLANNING, ORGANIZATION, TRAINING 


As with all research, progress tends to be 
slow and laborious. .Nevertheless it is hoped 
that within approximately 1 year practical, 
expeditious, and relatively economical means 
of decontaminating structures and areas will 
have been reached. This time limit applies 
to the fundamental technique as developed 
in the laboratory. Following this step, en- 
gineering development must take place and 
procurement must be instituted in order to 
make the benefits of these discoveries avail- 
able for practical use by services in the field. 
In addition, personnel must be trained in the 
techniques of such decontamination work 
and in the use of the equipment developed. 
Organization must, therefore, be set up with- 
in the current organizations of Naval, Army, 
and Air Force units, all in coordination with 
similar plans for civil defense. 

It is obvious that a great deal of thought 
and action must go into the job of preparing 
the military services and the civilian popu- 
lation to act both as organizations and as in- 
dividuals, according to precepts outlined 
earlier, in order to minimize casualties as a 
result of radiological warfare. A start has 
been made in this direction, both by the 
military services and by the Office of Civil 
Defense Planning. The scope of the task is 
broad, however; probably it will be of the 
same magnitude as the effort expended in 
producing the atomic bomb itself. It will 
not be solved by shoestring operations, splin- 
ter efforts, or by the part-time consideration 
, Whether civilian or mili- 
tary. It requires an energetic, coordinated, 
integrated effort which has the support of an 
educated populace as well as of governmental 
and military agencies, backed by sufficient 
funds to implement a firm program. Such a 
program of organization, procurement of 
equipment, and training in its use will not be 
accomplished cvernight nor in a period of a 
few weeks or months. The program will re- 
quire vigorous prosecution if it is to be done 
in 1 or 2 years. 

But the problem is finite, and far from im- 
possible of execution. It is probably no more 
difficult of solution than the tremendously 
complex planning and training which was 
performed in preparation for any of the large 
amphibious operations of World War IT, or in 
preparing the very effective organization of 
the British citizenry to cope with the air at- 
tacks in the blitz of 1940 and after. Finally, 
it is a job which must be done, and the ear- 
lier the better for our peace of mind and 
protection as a nation—at least until inter- 
national control of atomic energy becomes a 
reality and the threat of war is much less 
than it appears to be at present. 





Big Government Is in Your County, Too 
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OF MISSOURI 
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Tuesday, March 7, 1950 
Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
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from Country Gentleman for March, 
1950: 


Bic GOVERNMENT Is IN Your County, Too 
(By John Strohm) 


Twenty-five of the best farmers in De Kalb 
County, Ill., were asked this question: “What 
would be your rough guess as to the number 
of Federal farm agency employees—either 
part or full time—in De Kalb County in 
1949?” 

Their average guess was 56 Federal hired 
hands in their midst. And 21 of the 25 farm- 
ers went on to say this was too many. 

They were flabbergasted when told the 
right answer was more than three times 
their guess. For 178 men and women were 
working for the Federal Government in De 
Kalb County last year—just to tell farmers 
what they should do, what they can do, and, 
in some instances, what they cannot do. 

These 178 persons put in part or full time 
and were paid from $8 a day up to $5,350 a 
year. They worked only on the various Fed- 
eral farm service programs inside that one 
county. One hundred and twenty-three of 
them actually live right in the county; 55 
of them live outside the county but regularly 
visit as part of their duties. Jobholders in 
State, regional, and national bureaus who 
influence but never see De Kalb County were 
not counted. 

Uncle Sam spent $86,065.60 in tax money to 
bring their services to the county's 2,500 
farmers. This does not include the Federal 
portion of salaries received by the 55 work- 
ers who live outside the county and made 
occasional visits. 

“This ‘free advice’ is costing too much!” 
exploded one amazed farmer when shown 
these figures. 

It took 65 De Kalb men and 5 girls a total 
of 590 days to sign up, check performance, 
figure up results, and pay out $35.01 apiece 
to farmers who cooperated in the Govern- 
ment’s PMA program. These farmers were 
paid to spread limestone, spray weeds and 
plow under clover—practices that 96 percent 
of those surveyed said they’d done anyway. 

The Soil Conservation Service’s bill was 
$14,040 for offering technical advice to 95 
farmers—3.3 percent of those in the county. 
That’s a cost of about $147.68 each. One 
“cooperator” admitted: “Oh, I just signed up 
to get their soil map—I’m not following the 
rotation they set up for my farm.” 

Farmers get free advice on crop rotation 
from at least three different Government 
agencies, in some instances five, and yet 
more than 100 De Kalb County farmers have 
put up $40 apiece to hire their own farm- 
management consultant. 

Youth leaders, paid in part with Federal 
funds, head up 4-H Club work and Future 
Farmers—overlapping youth groups whose 
members frequently belong to both. Yet, 
two-thirds of the farm boys and girls are 
reached by neither. Two 4-H leaders re- 
ceive a total of $2,940 Federal funds, while 
23 teachers, who spend a portion of their 
time leading Future Farmers and Future 
Homemaker groups, get $14,780 of their pay 
from the Federal Government. 

De Kalb County farmers have been in- 
creasingly worried about big Government. 
Many of them have heard about the Hoover 
Report and how the cost of Federal Gov- 
ernment has skyrocketed from 4 to 40 billion 
dollars in the last 20 years—how we used to 
hire 600,000 Federal workers, and now have 
2,100,000 on the pay roll—how the average 
American works about 65 days a year to pay 
Federal taxes alone. 

But few realize big Government is not acl 
in Washington. Few had stopped to analyze 
the numbers of Federal-hired farm hands 
under their very noses at the county level. 

“I’ve been disturbed by this growing feel- 
ing to let Government do it—but this is 


worse than anything I ever dreamed of,” was 
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feeder who saw this report. “No matter how 
good a job these agencies are doing for us, 
someday, if this continues, we'll wake up 
and find our freedom gone.” 

“Never even knew my township PMA com- 
mitteemen got $8 a day,” exclaimed one sur- 
prised farmer. “Maybe we should have just 
one for a township instead of three.” 

“Why should we get paid at all?” asked 
Fred Willrett, township committeeman for 
many years. “School board members don’t 
get paid. We'd better think before it’s too 
late—we've got to have the guts to cut down 
some of these Government programs.” 

“And what bothers mt,” said E. E. Hought- 
by, “is that we collect these taxes, send them 
to Washington, but only get a few dollars 
back. It's like a De Kalb County farmer 
giving himself a blood transfusion from one 
arm into the other—and spilling a couple of 
quarts of blood in the process.” 

De Kalb farmers have a practical stake 
in the Federal tax dollar. Most of them 
paid an income tax last year of between 
$800 and $3,000 in this unusually good 
county in northern Illinois. They recog- 
nize the merits of many of the farm edu- 
cation and action programs, but are begin- 
ning to question the conflicts and duplica- 
tions as well as the costs. 

The Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration (“That’s the old AAA dressed up” ex- 
plained the county chairman) will pay farm- 
ers $1.30 a ton for spreading limestone 
within certain limits—no soil test required. 
“I've had to tell some farmers they were 
spreading too much limestone—that they 
would probably be doing more harm than 
good,” recalls W. C. Mummert, former De 
Kalb County farm adviser, or county agent. 

“The PMA will pay for plowing down clover 
or sweetclover, but not alfalfa. I’ve rotated 
with alfalfa since 1901 and I know this crop 
is worth much more to De Kalb County than 
clover,” reports Henry Parke, pioneer farm 
and livestock leader. “It doesn’t make sense 
that we can’t adapt ourselves to local condi- 
tions, but Washington told them they can’t 
do it, so our State and local PMA committees 
are helpless.” 

De Kalb County, a fertile, level prairie, got 
$53,700 from PMA for soil-building practices 
in 1948. Morgan County, Ill., with 14 per- 
cent of its land too eroded for crops, 7 percent 
so eroded it can be used only in grassland, 
and 32 percent needing terraces and con- 
touring—Morgan County got only $38,000. 

“The PMA is geared to 15 years ago when 
they had to bribe farmers a bit to get them 
started on conservation practices,” asserted 
a veteran farm leader. Harney King, county 
PMA committeeman, admitted that lots of 
farmers would follow soil-building practices 
without payment, so the program really was 
a device to give a farmer extra income. 

“But why have a big organization to give 
away $35 to a farmer?” asked a big-fisted, rud- 
dy-cheeked grain farmer. “I have to drive 17 
miles to De Kalb to sign up for the program. 
I come into the county office in the winter 
with receipted bills for fertilizer. If I’ve 
done some contour farming, an $8-a-day 
Government hired hand comes over to in- 
gpect the job. The girls in the AAA office 
fuss over my report (in between reading 
their magazines and talking about what they 
did on their dates the night before). The 
reports are sent to Decatur, where some more 
job holders check them during their busy 
5-day week. And I finally get a check—and 
I understand it costs our Government $5 
just to write a check. Sounds like a pretty 
expensive way to hand out $35.” 

Farmers are uneasy about the big corn 
surplus. The realize something must be 
done. They're not sure PMA'’s current 
acreage reduction will do it. “Why, the last 
time we had corn-acreage controls, the AAA 
field man himself showed us how we could 
substitute Atlas sorgo, which takes more 


out of the soil than corn, and which gave 
us more forage than corn,” said one brow- 
furrowed veteran of those threadbare thir- 
ties. Nine out of ten farmers interviewed 
thought they could raise almost as much 
corn with their 1950 acreage cut by planting 
thicker, adding more fertilizer, using their 
best ground. 

Congress says the Extension Service shall 
carry out all educational programs in farm- 
ing. Yet in De Kalb County, the Soil Con- 
servation Service is primarily educational 
and spends three times as much as Exten- 
sion. Two full-time men with salaries total- 
ing $7,760, plus 6 others who work part-time 
in De Kalb County, and drive 5 Government 
cars, offer farmer cooperators soil maps which 
most farmers want, plus advice, mainly on 
rotation, which many do not follow. 

Although technical help on laying out 
contours, strip cropping, and terraces is in- 
cluded in their program, the SCS admittedly 
soft-pedals these because a few farmers want 
to do them. Yet, leave out such things, 
leave out the map, and you have much the 
same program which the Extension Service 
has been preaching for 30 years. 

“We show farmers how turning under the 
third crop of alfalfa-brome will put $100 
worth of soil nutrients into the soil,” said 
the SCS soils man. But the PMA in the 
office downstairs has not been able to pay 
farmers for turning under alfalfa—just 
clover, sweetclover, and rye. 

Fred Willrett, speaking as a director of the 
De Kalb County soil conservation district, 
believes the SCS is doing an extremely valu- 
able job, but frets at the slow pace. “We 
have only 95 plans in operation after 3 years— 
and we have 250 applications we haven’t 
been able to get to.” 

“We really need another man to follow up 
the plans we've already laid out,” asserted 
the SCS conservationist’s aid. 

There are three lending agencies in De 
Kalb County using interest-free Federal 
funds. Farmers get Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration price-support loans, administered 
by PMA, through the local banks or PCA. 
The local Production Credit Association lent 
125 farmers sbout $1,350,000 in 1948. Al- 
though it has set its goal to be a completely 
farmer-owned credit agency, it still has $90,- 
000 Federal money which it can keep as long 
as it wants to without paying interest. For 
each $100 a farmer borrows, he gets $95 cash 
and a $5 share of stock which makes the 
interest rate really higher than the current 
5% percent. Local banks now charge from 
4 to 5 percent for cattle-feeding loans. 
Farmers generally feel that the PCA has 
brought lower rates from private banks. 

“Yes, farmers can now borrow money for 
less at the private banks,” admitted Ben 
McNeely, cattle feeder. “But Production 
Credit will give you a bigger and longer loan 
on a bunch of feeder cattle. I could get a 
$10,000 loan on a $10,000 bunch of cattle by 
giving a chattel mortgage on them and a crib 
of corn—the bank won't do that.” 

De Kalb County bankers quickly say: “We 
won't, because the same Government that 
says PCA can, tells us we can’t.” 

PCA boosters say they have the confidence 
of the farmer—a sort of across-the-back- 
fence way of doing business which the farmer 
likes. “Another thing which makes our posi- 
tion attractive—we catch all the traffic that 
goes into the PMA and Farm Bureau offices,” 
said Martin Donnelly, PCA fieldman. (Their 
office is right inside the front door of the 
building that houses most of the Government 
agencies.) 

The catch-all for the risky loan business is 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, which 24 
out of 25 De Kalb County farmers surveyed 
said was not needed. It makes loans which 
the Government forbids other loan agencies 
to make. Robert Becker, supervisor from 
outside the county, looks over the six tenant- 
purchase farms in De Kalb set up by the 
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the shocked comment of a prominent cattle 


Farm Security Administration. He handles 
distress loans to producers, and has the new 
job of sifting applications for the Public 
Farm Housing Loans to farmers who want to 
build a home, put in a bathroom, or build a 
hog house, and who can’t get credit else. 
where. A fifth of his time, and of his offics 
help, takes $1,612 in Federal money. 

The 11 vocational agriculture teachers in 
De Kalb County are paid an average of 94. 
225.33 each, about one-fourth of which comes 
from Federal funds. The 12 home economics 
teachers get about $2,600 each, of which a 
fourth comes from Federal funds. The ag. 
riculture teachers lead Future Farmer clubs: 
the home-economics teachers, Future Home. 
makers clubs. In aims and purposes, they 
are not unlike the 4—H Clubs. 

“About 90 percent of our Future Farmers 
were also 4-H Club members,” said W. ¢. 
Mummert, who was an agriculture teacher 
for 7 years, a farm adviser for 6 in De Kalb 
County. “But we were constantly warned 
from the State and Federal offices when I 
was an agriculture teacher to get out of lead- 
ing 4-H Clubs—to emphasize to the boy with 
a beef calf that while it could be used in 
both FFA and 4-H work, the calf definitely 
was a Future Farmer project being used as a 
4-H project and not a 4-H project being used 
as a Future Farmer project.” 

The Future Farmers have a district fair, 
The 4-H Club members have a county fair— 
mostly the same boys and girls, same animals, 
same projects. 

Yet, there are 2,000 farm boys and girls 
between 10 and 20 in De Kalb County who 
are members of neither organization. Better 
organization between Government-paid 
youth leaders would permit us to reach more 
of them, believes Mummert. He used to 
have regular meetings with the vocational- 
agriculture teachers when he was in exten- 
sion work. We have so much in common and 
could do so much more if we’d have one co- 
ordinated program. There's wasted oppor- 
tunity here for furthering agriculture. 

Training veterans how to farm is costing 
the Government 50 percent more than its 
11 agriculture teachers and 12 home-eco- 
nomics teachers. The United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration poured $20,118.04 into 
the county to train 111 boys. In addition to 
the agriculture teachers who get an addi- 
tional $55 a month for teaching a veterans’ 
class, seven extra instructors were hired at 
$65 a month to teach one night class a week— 
three self-employed veterans make up one 
class. 

Extension activities in De Kalb County 
cost the Federal Government $7,660. About 
$5,000 of this pays part of the salary of the 
farm adviser (county agent), his assistant, 
home adviser and her assistant, while the 
balance is for the part-time services of 48 
university extension specialists who visited 
the county for 1 day or more during the 
course of the year. The county itself con- 
tributes $6,922, and the State $3,922 toward 
the farm and home advisers’ wages. 

The statistics show the farm adviser spent 
173 days in the office, 126 in the field, had 
9,226 phone calls, wrote 7,554 letters, visited 
107 farms, had 98 night meetings and 6,000 
Office visits. The home adviser and her 
assistant worked 241 days with adults, 240'2 
with 4-H Clubs and older youth. They made 
113 home visits, had 1,234 office calls, 1,599 
telephone calls. They have 678 home-bureau 
members, 308 girl 4-H Club members, and 75 
rural youth. “This is one group we really 
overwork,” one farmer commented when he 
saw these statistics. 

A former extension director of De Kalb 
County feels there can be improvement here. 
“We have extension specialists come up from 
the university for a 1-day stand, and maybe 
16 to 30 farmers show up for the meeting. 
And they’re the same farmers who come 
meeting after meeting. We should have the 
information from the specialists in a form 











that would get it out to all 2,500 farmers in 
De Kalb County.” 

In a nearby county, a health extension 
specialist (salary: $5,000) came from the 
State college, 165 miles away (expenses: $25) 
to talk to a meeting on health. Her audi- 
ence: six women, The cost: $10 each. 

The Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration paid 83 men and women for working 
on the farm program in De Kalb County— 
committeemen, Office girls, crib inspectors, 
tors, field men. The bill for 1949 will be 
stimated $31,746.57. This does not in- 
clude any conservation payments, crop loans, 
or the $64,082 to set up cribs and seal corn. 

“The farm program is run by the farmers,” 
the PMA chairman said. “But elections for 
PMA committeemen are getting to be pretty 





much of a joke,” said one farmer. This past 
year only 180 out of 2,500 farmers voted. 
The three township committeemen and their 
two alternates, voting for themselves in 
each township, could have swung the elec- 
tions throughout the county. In two town- 


ships, only four men showed up to cast bal- 
lots 

“I'm afraid that when a farmer is elected 
to the PMA committee he becomes biased in 
spite of himself,” believes Henry Parks. 
“And once we set up a temporary Govern- 
ment bureau, it quickly becomes perma- 
nent.” 

“If you think PMA has a big staff now,” 
cracked one former Official, “wait till we get 
corn and wheat quotas and maybe soybean- 
acreage control—brother, you'll see the PMA 
grow and grow.” 

With all of these facts and statistics, De 
Kalb County is a most unusual county: 

1. It has fewer Federal employees than 
most counties of similar size. It has no REA, 
Crop Insurance Corporation, Forestry Serv- 
ice, Reclamation Service, or half a dozen 
other Government agencies that have been 
set up to help the farmers farm in many 
counties, 

2. Its employees, prodded by intelligent 
farm boards, do a better-than-average job. 
Example: The local PMA committee spent 
only 9 percent of the total soil-conservation 
payments for administration, while the State 
average was nearly 14 percent and some 
counties spent almost 20 percent—just to 
figure up and send out the checks. 

3. Cooperation between Government bu- 
reaus is as high as in any county I've visited. 
“Sometimes I think the Extension Service, 
the PMA, and PCA have to have so many 
meetings to keep their wires straight, they 
waste time when they should be working,” 


smiled E. E. Houghtby. 
4. There is a strong desire by De Kalb 
County farmers to stand on their own feet. 


Through their County Farm Bureau—2,900 
members at $15 each in a county of 2,500 
farms—they have spent $8,200 on youth and 
extension activities. They have hired a live- 
stock marketing expert for $4,000. One feed- 
er said he made $1,900 when Lee Moser ad- 
vised him to reject a country bid and ship 
his cattle to Chicago. Another afternoon, 
he visited four different farms, and those 
farmers by following his advice on shipping, 
n 
k 
} 





ade an extra $3,600. Last year he gave 
advice to 900 livestock men. “That’s the 
nd of advice we can’t get from Washington 
y price,” says the County Farm Bureau 
lent, George Bark. 
Last year, worried about high taxes, they 
a tax expert for $4,192, “We get our 
ills, bellyache and then forget them,” 
irk. “We wanted our citizens to know 
e their tax money goes, so we can get 
most for our tax dollar.” 
’ invested $2,800 in a soil-testing lab- 
They test soil free, and will pick up 
mples for 10 cents an acre. 





De 


Kalb County farmers know they can do 
at the county level—they also reel 


y can do more of their own thinking 
cs 


there, 
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“In forty-two years of farming, Uncle Sam 
looked to us to keep him going. Now it 
seems everyone is looking to Uncle Sam to 
keep them. Let’s look after ourselves. 
Farmers at the grass-roots level are just as 
smart as they are at the State or Federal 
level,” declared Frank Schweitzer. “We're 
petted too much politically.” 

County PMA Chairman Terwilliger had 
something to say on that too: “We can stand 
on our own feet. We're able to think for 
ourselves. We don’t want dictation from the 
State offices. We don’t have to take guff 
from anyone outside the county. Give the 
farmers the right to decide what they want.” 

De Kalb County farmers, appreciating the 
need of some kind of farm program, never- 
theless want it kept simple. They don’t like 
to see Big Government get bigger, and con- 
trols get more rigid. 





Daniel Webster’s Speech 100 Years 
Ago Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
another anniversary that will live long 
in the history of America. One hundred 
years ago today Daniel Webster made his 
famous Seventh of March speech. 

That speech contains some colloquy 
between him and John C, Calhoun. 
Present that day was Jefferson Davis, 
later President of the Confederacy, and 
also Senator Cass, of Michigan, who I 
believe was at one time the Democratic 
candidate for President. 

Daniel Webster made more enemies in 
the North with that speech than any 
other speech he ever made, for the 
simple reason he was trying to avert an 
internal conflict, the War Between the 
States. 

It came after he passed away and his 
son, probably his only son, Fletcher 
Webster, was killed in the first battle, 
the Battle of Bull Run. 

As I look back over that history I 
wonder if it would not be good for the 
Members of the House’to reread that 
speech and reread the colloquy between 
him and Mr. Calhoun and to get back 
on the beam, if you please, and take the 
advice of Calvin Coolidge. 

On one occasion I attended an Ameri- 
can Legion convention in Boston. I saw 
two Presidents of the United States on 
the same platform, a former President 
and the then President of the United 
States. It was the only time I have ever 
seen that situation. The only man in 
this House who was present, if I remem- 
ber correctly, was the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH]. 
The boys were all singing “We've paid 
our debt to Lafayette; who the hell do 
we owe now?” They were clamoring for 
Mr. Coolidge to make a speech. Mr. 
Hoover at that time was President and 
was on the platform with him. 

Finally the pressure got so strong that 
Mr. Coolidge rose and made one of the 
best speeches I have ever heard a man 
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make in one sentence. He said, “We 
have paid our debt to Lafayette; now let 
us pay our debt to ourselves,” and sat 
down. 

It is time for us to take that sage 
advice and save America for Americans— 
for our children and our children’s chil- 
dren to the remotest generation. 

The speech made by Daniel Webster 
100 years ago today is as follows: 


SPEECH IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MakcH 7, 1850 


The Vice PRESIDENT. The resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Kentucky were 
made the special order of the day at 12 
o'clock. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Walker] has the floor. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, this vast au- 
dience has not assembled to hear me; and 
there is but one man, in my opinion, who 
can assemble such an audience. They ex- 
pect to hear him, and I feel it to be my duty, 
as it is my pleasure, to give the floor, there- 
fore, to the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
understand it is immaterial to him upon 
which of these questions he speaks, and 
therefore I will not move to postpone the 
special order. 

Mr. WEBsTER. I beg to express my obliga- 
tions to my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Walker], as well as to my friend from New 
York [Mr. Seward], for their courtesy in 
allowing me to address the Senate this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak today, not 
as a Massachusetts man, nor as a Northern 
man, but as an American, and a Member of 
the Senate of the United States. It is for- 
tunate that there is a Senate of the United 
States; a body, not yet moved from its pro- 
priety, not lost to a just sense of its own 
dignity, and its own high responsibilities, 
and a body to which the country looks, with 
confidence, for wise, moderate, patriotic, and 
healing counsels. It is not to be denied that 
we live in the midst of strong agitations, and 
are surrounded by very considerable dangers 
to our institutions and government. The 
imprisoned winds are let loose. The East, 
the North, and the stormy South, combine 
to throw the whole ocean into commotion, 
to toss its billows to the skies, and disclose 
its profoundest depths. I do not affect to 
regard myself, Mr. President, as holding, or 
as fit to hold, the helm in this combat with 
the political elements; but I have a duty to 
perform, and I mean to perform it with 
fidelity, not without a sense of existing dan- 
gers, but not without hope. I have a part 
to act, not for my own security or safety, 
for I am looking out for no fragment upon 
which to float away from the wreck, if wreck 
there must be, but for the good of the whole, 
and the preservation of all; and there is that 
which will keep me to my duty during this 
struggle, whether the sun and the stars shall 
appear, or shall not appear, for many days. 
I speak today for the preservation of the 
Union. “Hear me for my cause.” I speak, 
today, out of a solicitous and anxious heart, 
for the restoration to the country of that 
quiet and that harmony which make the 
blessings of this Union so rich and so dear 
to us all. These are the topics that I pro- 
pose to myself to discuss; these are the 
motives, and the sole motives, that influence 
me in the wish to communicate my opinions 
to the Senate and the country; and if I can 
do anything, however little, for the promo- 
tion of these ends, I shall have accomplished 
all that I expect. 

Mr. President, it may not be amiss to 
refer very briefly to the events which, equally 
sudden and extraordinary, have brought the 
political condition of the country to what it 
now is. In May 1846 the United States de- 
clared war against Mexico. Our armies, 
then on the frontiers, gntered the provinces 
of that Republic, met and defeated all her 
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troops, penetrated her mountain passes, and 
occupied her capital. The Marine force of 
the United States took possession of her 
forts and her towns, on the Atlantic and on 
the Pacific. In less than 2 years, a treaty 
was negotiated, by which Mexico ceded to 
the United States a vast territory, extend- 
ing seven or eight hundred miles along the 
shores of the Pacific, and reaching back over 
the mountains, and across the desert, until 
it joins the frontier of the State of Texas. 
It so happened, in the distracted and feeble 
state of the Mexican Government, that, be- 
fore the declaration of war by the United 
States against Mexico had become known in 
California, the people qf California, under 
the lead of American officers, overthrew the 
existing provincial government of California, 
the Mexican authorities, and ran up an in- 
dependent flag. Waen the news arrived at 
San Francisco that war had been declared 
by the United States against Mexico, this 
independent flag was pulled down, and the 
Stars and Stripes of this Union hoisted in 
its stead. So, sir, before the war was over, 
the forces of the United States, military and 
naval, had possession of San Francisco and 
upper California, and a great rush of emi- 
grants from various parts of the world took 
place into California in 1846 and 1847. But 
now, behold another wonder. 

In January of 1848, the Mormons, or some 
of them, made a discovery of an extraordi- 
narily rich mine of gold, or, rather, of a very 
great quantity of gold, hardly fit to be called 
a mine, for it was spread near the surface, 
on the lower part of the south, or American, 
branch of the Sacramento. They seem to 
have attempted to conceal their discovery for 
some time; but soon another discovery, per- 
haps of greater importance, was made of gold, 
in another part of the American branch of 
the Sacramento, and near Sutter's Fort, as it 
is called. The fame of these discoveries 
spread far and wide. They inflamed more 
and more the spirit of emigration toward 
California, which had already been excited; 
and persons crowded in hundreds, and flocked 
toward the Bay of San Francisco. This, as 
I have said, took place in the winter and 
spring of 1848. The digging commenced in 
the spring of that year, and from that time 
to this the work of searching for gold has 
been prosecuted with a success not heretofore 
known in the history of this globe. We all 
know, sir, how incredulous the American 
public was at the accounts which reached 
us, at first, of these discoveries; but we all 
know, now, that these accounts received, and 
continue to receive, daily confirmation, and 
down to the present moment I suppose the 
assurances are as strong, after the experience 
of these several months, of mines of gold ap- 
parently inexhaustible in the regions near 
San Francisco, in California, as they were at 
any period of the earlier dates of the ac- 
counts. It so happened, sir, that, although 
after the return of peace, it became a very 
important subject for legislative considera- 
tion and legislative decision, to provide a 
proper territorial government for California, 
yet differences of opinion in the counsels of 
the Government prevented the establish- 
ment of any such territorial government, at 
the last session of Congress. Under this 
state of things, the inhabitants of San Fran- 
cisco and California, then amounting to a 
great number of people, in the summer of 
last year, thought it to be their duty to es- 
tablish a local government. Under the proc- 
lamation of General Riley, the people chose 
delegates to a convention; that convention 
met at Monterey. They formed a constitu- 
tion for the State of California, and it was 
adopted by the people of California in their 
primary assemblages. Desirous of immediate 
connection with the United States, its Sena- 
tors were appointed and Representatives 
were chosen, who have come hither, bringing 
with them the authentic constitution of the 
State of California; amd they now present 
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themselves, asking, in behalf of their State, 
that it may be admitted into this Union as 
one of the United States. This constitution, 
sir, contains an express prohibition against 
slavery, or involuntary servitude, in the State 
of California. It is said, and I suppose truly, 
that of the members who composed that con- 
vention some 16 were natives of, and had 
been residents in, the slaveholding States, 
about 22 were from the nonslaveholding 
States, and the remaining 10 members were 
either native Californians or old settlers in 
that country. This prohibition against slav- 
ery, it is said, was inserted with entire 
unanimity. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator give way until 
order is restored? 

The Vice PREsIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms 
will see that order is restored, and no more 
persons admitted to the floor. 

Mr. Cass. I trust the scene of the other day 
will not be repeated. The sergeant-at-arms 
must display more energy in suppressing this 
disorder. 

Mr. Hate. The noise is outside of the door. 

Mr. WeBsTER. And it is this circumstance, 
sir, the prohibition of slavery by that con- 
vention, which has contributed to raise, I do 
not say it has wholly raised, the dispute as 
to the propriety of the admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union under this Constitu- 
tion. It is not to be denied, Mr. President, 
nobody thinks of denying, that, whatever 
reasons were assigned at the commencement 
of the late war with Mexico, it was prose- 
cuted for the purpose of the acquisition of 
territory, and under the alleged argument 
that the cession of territory was the only 
form in which proper compensation could be 
made to the United States by Mexico, for the 
various claims and demands which the 
ple of this country had against that govern- 
ment. At any rate, it will be found that 
President Polk's message, at the commence- 
ment of the session of December 1847 avowed 
that the war was to be prosecuted until some 
acquisition of territory should be made. And, 
as the acquisition was to be south of the 
line of the United States, in warm climates 
and countries, it was naturally, I suppose, 
expected by the South, that whatever ac- 
quisitions were made in that region would 
be added to the slaveholding portion of the 
United States. Very little of accurate in- 
formation was possessed of the real physical 
character, either of California or New Mexico; 
and events have turned out as was not ex- 
pected; both California and New Mexico are 
likely to come in as free; and therefore some 
degree of disappointment and surprise has 
resulted. In other words, it is obvious that 
the question which has so long harassed 
the country, and at some times very seriously 
alarmed the minds of wise and good men, 
has come upon us for a fresh discussion; the 
question of slavery in these United States. 

Now, sir, I propose, perhaps at the expense 
of some detail and consequent detention of 
the Senate, to review historically this ques- 
tion, which, partly in consequence of its own 
importance, and partly, perhaps mostly, in 
consequence of the manner in which it has 
been discussed in one and the other portion 
of the country, has been a source of so much 
alienation and unkind feeling. 

We ail know, sir, that slavery has existed 
in the world from time immemorial. There 
was slavery, in the earliest periods of history, 
in the oriental nations. There was slavery 
among the Jews; the theocratic government 
of that people ordained no injunction against 
it. There was slavery among the Greeks; and 
the ingenious philosophy of the Greeks found, 
or sought to find, a justification for it exactly 
upon the grounds which have been assumed 
for such a justification in this country; that 
is, a natural and original difference among 
the races of mankind, and the inferiority of 
the black or colored race to the white. The 
Greeks justified their system of slavery upon 
that idea, precisely. They held the African, 








and in some parts the Asiatic, tribes to be 
inferior to the white race; but they did not 
show, I think, by any close process of logic, 
that, if this were true, the more intelligent 
and the stronger had therefore a right to 
subjugate the weaker. 

The more manly philosophy and jurispru. 
dence of the Romans placed the justification 
of slavery on entirely different grounds. 

The Roman jurists, from the first and down 
to the fall of the empire, admitted that slay- 
ery was against the natural law, by which, 
as they maintained, all men of whatsoever 
clime, color, or capacity were equal; but they 
justified slavery, first, upon the ground and 
authority of the law of nations, arguing, and 
arguing truly, that at that day the conven- 
tional law of nations admitted that captives 
in war, whose lives, according to the notions 
of the times, were at the absolute disposal 
of the captors, might, in exchange for exemp- 
tion from death, be made slaves for life, and 
that such servitude might descend to their 
posterity. The jurists of Rome also main- 
tained that by the civil law there might be 
servitude or slavery, personal and heredi- 
tary; first, by the voluntary act of an indi- 
vidual who might sell himself into slavery; 
secondly, by his being received into a state 
of slavery by his creditors in satisfaction of 
his debts; and, thirdly, by being placed in a 
state of servitude or slavery for crime. At 
the introduction of Christianity, the Roman 
wor'd was full of slaves, and I suppose there is 
to be found no injunction against that rela- 
tion between man and man, in the teachings 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, or of any of 
his apostles. The object of the instruction 
imparted to mankind by the founder of 
Christianity was to touch the heart, purify 
the soul, and improve the lives of individual 
men. That object went directly to the first 
fountain of all political and all social rela- 
tions of the human race, as well as of all true 
religious feeling, the individual heart and 
mind of man. 

Now, sir, upon the general nature, and 
character, and influence of slavery, there 
exists a wide difference between the northern 
portion of this country and the southern. 
It is said on the one side that, if not the 
subject of any injunction or direct prohibi- 
tion in the New Testament, slavery is a 
wrong; that it is founded merely in the right 
of the strongest; and that it is an oppression, 
like unjust wars, like all those conflicts by 
which a mighty nation subjects a weaker 
nation to its will; and that slavery, in its 
nature, whatever may be said of it in the 
modifications which have taken place, is not 
in fact accord’ng to the meek spirit of the 
Gospel. It is not “kindly affectioned”; it 
does not “seek another's, and not its own”; 
it does not “let the oppressed go free.” These 
are sentiments that are cherished, and re- 
centiy with greatly augmented force, among 
the people of the Northern States. They 
have taken hold of the religious sentiment 
of that part of the country, as they have 
more or less taken hold of the religious feel- 
ings of a considerable portion of mankind. 
The South, upon the other side, having been 
accustomed to this relation between the two 
races all their lives, from their birth; having 
been taught, in general, to treat the subjects 
of this bondage with care and kindness, and 
I believe, in general, feeling for them great 
cave and kindness, have not taken the view 
of the subject which I have mentioned. 
There are thousands of religious men, with 
consciences as tender as any of their brethren 
at the North, who do not see the unlawful- 
ness of slavery; and there are more thou- 
sands, perhaps, that, whatsoever they may 
think of it in its origin, and as a matter 
depending upon natural right, yet take 
things as they are, and, finding slavery to be 
an established relation of the society in 
which tney live, can see no way in which, let 
their opinions on the abstract question be 
what they may, it is in the power of the 

















resent generation to relieve themselves from 
Pr, relation. And, in this respect, candor 
-eg me to say, that I believe they are just 
5g conscientious, many of them, and the 
religious people, all of them, as they are in 
the North who hold different opinions. 
why, sir, the honorable Senator from 
olina, the other day, alluded to the 
naration uf that great religious community, 
12 Methodist Episcopal Church. That sep- 
aration was brought about by differences of 
inion upon this particular subject of slav- 
ery, I felt great concern, as that dispute 
went on, about the result; and I was in 
that the difference of opinion might 
be adjusted, because I looked upon that 
religious denomination as one of the great 
props of religion and morals, through- 
out. the whole country, from Maine to 
seorgia, and westward, to our utmost 
tern boundary. The result was against 
» wishes and against my hopes. I have 
read all their proceedings, and all their 
arguments; but I have never yet been 
able to come to the conclusion that there 
1y real ground for that separation; in 
rds, that any good could be produced 
py that separation. I must say I think there 
was some want of candor and charity. Sir, 
when a question of this kind seizes on the 
religious sentiments of mankind, and comes 
to be discussed in religious assemblies of the 
clergy and laity, there is always to be ex- 
pected, or always to be feared, a great degree 
of excitement. It is in the nature of man, 
manifested by his whole history, that reli- 
gious disputes are apt to become warm, as 
men's strength of conviction is proportionate 
to their views of the magnitude of the ques- 
tions. In all such disputes, there will some- 
times men be found with whom everything 
is absolute, absolutely wrong, or absolutely 
right. They see the right clearly; they think 
others ought so to see it, and they are dis- 
posed to establish a broad line of distinction 
between what is right, and what is wrong. 
And they are not seldom willing to establish 
that line upon their own convictions of 
truth and justice; and are ready to mark and 
guard it, by placing along it a series of dog- 
mas, as lines of boundary on the earth’s 
surface are marked by posts and stones. 
here are men who, with clear perceptions, 
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as they think, of their own duty, do not see 
how too hot a pursuit of one duty may in- 
volve them in the violation of others, or how 
too warm an embracement of one truth may 


ead to a disregard of other truths equally 


important. As I heard it stated strongly, 
not many days ago, these persons are disposed 
to mount upon some particular duty as 
upon a war horse, and to drive, furiously on 


and upon, and over, all other duties that may 


stand in the way. There are men who, in 
times of that sort, and in disputes of that 
sort, are of opinion that human duties may 
be ascertained with the exactness of mathe- 
matics. They deal with morals as with 
mathematics; and they think what is right 
may be distinguished from what is wreng, 
with the precision of an algebraic equation. 
They have, therefore, none too much charity 
toward others who differ from them. They 


t, too, to think that nothing is good 


! waat is perfect, and that there are no 


compromises or modifications to be made in 

ui sion to difference of opinion, or in 
deference to other men’s judgment. If their 
Der iclous vision enables them to detect 
; t on the face of the sun, they think 


1 good reason why the sun should be 
‘ucKk down from heaven. They prefer the 
nce of running into utter darkness, to 
ving in heavenly light, if that heavenly 
it be not absolutely without any imper- 
tion, There are impatient men, too im- 
E t always to give heed to the admoni- 
e on of St. Paul, “that we are not to do evil 
thet good may come;” too impatient to wait 
slow progress of moral causes in the 
improvement of mankind. They do not re- 
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member that the doctrines and the miracles 
of Jesus Christ have, in 1,800 years, con- 
verted onlv a small portion of the human 
race; and among the nations that are con- 
verted to Christianity, they forget how 
many vices and crimes, public and pri- 
vate, still prevail, and that many of them, 
public crimes especially, which are so clearly 
offenses against the Christian religion, pass 
without exciting particular indignation. 
Thus wars are waged, and unjust wars. I 
do not deny that there may be just wars. 
There certainly are; but it was the remark of 
an eminent person, not many years ago, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, that it was 
one of the greatest reproaches to human 
nature, that wars were sometimes just. The 
defense of nations sometimes causes a just 
war against the injustice of other nations. 

Now, sir, in this state of sentiment upon 
the general nature of slavery lies the cause 
of a great part of those unhappy divisions, 
exasperations, and reproaches, which find 
vent and support in diffcsent parts of the 
Union. Slavery does exist in the United 
States. It did exist in the States before the 
adoption of this Constitution, and at that 
time. 

And now let us consider, sir, for a moment, 
what was the state of sentiment, North and 
South, in regard to slavery, at the time this 
Constitution was adopted. A remarkable 
change has taken place since; but what did 
the wise and great men of all parts of the 
country think of slavery, then? In what es- 
timation did they hold it at the time when 
this Constitution was adopted? Now, it will 
be found, sir, if we will carry ourselves by 
historical research back to that day, and 
ascertain men’s opinions by authentic rec- 
ords still existing among us, that there was 
no great diversity cf opinion between the 
North and the South, upon the subject of 
slavery. And it will be ‘ound that both parts 
of the country held it equally an evil, a moral 
and political evil. It will not be fcund that, 
either at the North or at the South, there was 
much, though there was some, invective 
against slavery as inhuman and cruel. The 
great grcund cf objection to it was political; 
that it weakened the vocial fabric; that, tak- 
ing the place of free labor, society became 
less strong and labor was less productive; 
and, therefore, we find from all the eminent 
men of the time the clearest expression of 
their opinion that slavery was an evil. And 
they ascribed its existence here, not without 
truth, and not without some acerbity of 
temper and force of language, to the injuri- 
ous policy of the mother country, who, to 
favor the navigator, had entailed these evils 
upon the colonies. I need hardly refer, sir, 
particularly to the publications of the day. 
They are matters of history on the record. 
The eminent men, the most eminent men, 
and nearly all the conspicuous politicians of 
the South, held the same sentiments; that 
slavery was an evil, a blight, a blast, a mil- 
dew, a scourge, and a curse. There are no 
terms of reprobation of slavery so vehement 
in the North of that day as in the South. 
The North was not so m’ ch excited against it 
as the South; and the reason is, I suppose, 
because there was much less of it at the 
North, and the people did not see, or think 
they saw, the evils so prominently as they 
were seen, or thought to be seen, at the 
South. 

Then, sir, when this Constitution was 
framed, this was the light in which the 
Convention viewed it: The Convention re- 
flected the judgment and sentiments of the 
great men of the South. A Member of the 
other House, whom I have not the honor to 
know, in a recent speech, has collected ex- 
tracts from these public documents. They 
prove the truth of what I am saying, and 
the question then was how to deal with it, 
and how to deal with it as an evil. Well, 
they came to this general result: They 
thought that slavery could not be continued 
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in the country if the importation of slaves 
were made to cease, and therefore they pro- 
vided that after a certain period the impor- 
tation might be prevented by the act of the 
new Government. Twenty years was pro- 
posed by some gentleman, a northern gen- 
tleman, I think, and many of the southern 
gentlemen opposed it as being too long. 
Mr. Madison especially was melting warm 
against it. He said it would bring too much 
of this mischief into the country to allow 
the importation of slaves for such a period. 
Because we must take along with us, in the 
whole of this discussion, when we are con- 
sidering th: sentiments and opinions in 
which the constitutional provision origi- 
nated, that the conviction of all men wes 
that if the importation of slaves ceased the 
white race would multiply faster than the 
black race, and that slavery would therefore 
gradually wear out and expire. It may not 
be improper here to allude to that, I had 
almost said, celebrated opinion of Mr. Madi- 
son. You observe, sir, that the term “slave,” 
or “slavery,” is not used in the Constitution. 
The Constitution does not require that ‘“‘fugi- 
tive slaves” shall be delivered «:p. It re- 
quires that “perscns bound to service in one 
State and escaping into another shall be 
delivered up.” Mr. Madison opposed the in- 
treduction of the term “slave,” or “slavery,” 
into the Constitution, for he said that he 
did not wish to see it recognized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
that there could be property in men. Now, 
sir, all this took place at the Convention in 
1787; but connected with this, concurrent 
and cotemporaneous, is another important 
transaction not sufficiently attended to. The 
Convention for framing this Constitution 
assembled in Philadelphia in May and sat 
until September 1787. During all that time 
the Congress of the United States was in ses- 
sion at New York. It was a matter of design, 
as we know, that the Convention should not 
assemble in the same city where Congress 
was holding its sessions. Almost all the 
public men of the country, therefore, of dis- 
tinction and eminence were in one or the 
other of these two assemblies, and I think 
it happened, in some instances, that the same 
gentlemen were members of both. If I mis- 
take not, such was the case of Mr. Rufus 
King, then a Member of Congress from Mas- 
sachusetts and at the same time a member 
of the Convention to frame the Constitu- 
tion. Now, it waz in the summer of 1787, 
the very time when the Convention in Phila- 
delphia was framing this Constitution, that 
the Congress in New York was framing the 
ordinance of 1787. They passed that ordi- 
nance on the 13th of July 1787 at New York, 
the very month, perhaps the very day, on 
which these questions about the importation 
of slaves and the character of slavery were 
debated in the Convention at Philadelphia. 
And, so far as we can now learn, there was 
a perfect concurrence of opinion between 
these respective bodies, and it resulted in 
this ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery as 
to all the territory over which the Congress 
of the United States had jurisdiction, and 
that was all the territory northwest of the 
Ohio. Three years before Virginia and other 
States had made a cession of that great ter- 
nificent act it was. I never reficct upon it 
without a disposition to do honor and jus- 
tice, and justice would be the highest honor, 
to Virginia for the cession of her north- 
western territory. I will say, sir, it is one 
of her fairest claims to the respect and grati- 
tude of the United States, and that, perhaps, 
it is only second to that other claim which 
attaches to her—that from her counsels and 
from the intelligence and patriotism of her 
leading statesmen proceeded the first idea 
put into practice of the formation of a gen- 
eral Constitution of the United States. Now, 
sir, the ordinance of 1787 was applied thus 
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to the whole territory over which the Con- 
gress of the United States had jurisdiction. 
It was adopted 2 years before the Constitu- 
tion of the United States went into opera- 
tion, because the ordinance took effect im- 
mediately on its passage, while the Consti- 
tution of the United States, having been 
framed, was to be sent to the States to be 
adopted by their conventions, and then a 
government was to be organized under it. 
This ordinance, then, was in operation and 
force when the Constitution was adopted and 
the Government put in motion, in April 
1789. 

Mr. President, three things are quite clear 
as historical truths. One is, that there was 
an expectation that, dn the ceasing of the 
importation of slaves from Africa slavery 
would begin to run out here. That was 
hoped and expected. Another is, that, as far 
as there was any power in Congress to pre- 
vent the spread of slavery in the United 
States, that power was executed in the most 
absolute manner, and to the fullest extent. 
An honorable Member, whose health does 
not allow him to be here today 

A Senator. He is here. (Referring to Mr. 
Calhoun.) 

Mr. WEBSTER. I am very happy to hear that 
he is; may he long be here, and in the enjoy- 
ment of health to serve his country! The 
honorable Member said, the other day, that 
he considered this ordinance as the first, in 
the series of measures, calculated to enfeeble 
the South, and deprive them of their just 
participation in the benefits and privileges 
of this Government. He says very properly 
that it was enacted under the old confeder- 
ation and before this Constitution went into 
effect; but my present purpose is only to say, 
Mr. President, that it was established with 
the entire and unanimous concurrence of 
the whole South. Why, there it stands! 
The vote of every State in the Union was 
unanimous in favor of the ordinance, with 





- the exception of a single individual vote, and 
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that individual vote was given by a northern 
man. But, sir, the ordinance abolishing, or 
rather prohibiting slavery northwest of the 
Ohio, has the hand and seal of every south- 
ern Member in Congress. So this ordinance 
was no aggression of the North on the South. 

The other and third clear historical truth 
is, that the Convention meant to leave slav- 
ery in the States, as they found it, entirely 
under the authority and control of the States 
themselves. 

This was the state of things, sir, and this 
the state of opinion, under which those very 
important matters were arranged, and those 
three important things done; that is, the 
establishment of the Constitution with 
a recognition of slavery as it existed in the 
States; the establishment of the ordinance 
prohibiting to the full extent of all territory 
owned by the United States, the introduction 
of slavery into that territory, while leaving to 
the States all power over slavery in their own 
limits; and creating a power, in the new 
government, to put an end to the importa- 
tion of slaves, after a limited period. And 
here, sir, we may pause. We may refiect for 
& moment upon the entire coincidence and 
concurrence of sentiment, between the North 
and the South, upon all these questions, at 
the period of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. But opinions, sir, have changed, 
greatly changed, changed North, and changed 
South. Slavery is not regarded in the South 
now as it was then. I see an honorable Mem- 
ber of this body paying me the honor of 
listening to my remarks (Mr. Mason); he 
brings to me, sir, freshly and vividly, what 
I have learned of his great ancestor, so much 
distinguished in his day and generation, so 
worthy to be succeeded by so worthy a grand- 
son, with all the sentiments he expressed in 
the Convention in Philadelphia. 

Here we may pause. There was, if not an 
entire unanimity, a general concurrence of 
sentiment, running through the whole com- 
munity, and especially entertained by the 





eminent men of all parts of the country. But 
soon a change began, at the North and the 
South, and a severance of opinion showed it~ 
self; the North growing much more warm and 
strong against slavery, and the South growing 
much more warm and strong in its support. 
Sir, there is no generation of mankind whose 
opinions are not subject to be influenced by 
what appears to them to be their present, 
emergent, and exigent interests. I impute to 
the South no particularly selfish view in the 
change which has come over her. I impute 
to her certainly no dishonest view. All that 
has happened has been natural. It has fol- 
lowed those causes which always influence 
the human mind and operate upon it. What, 
then, have been the causes which have 
created so new a feeling in favor of slavery in 
the South, which have changed the whole 
nomenclature of the South on that subject, 
so that, from being thought and described in 
the terms I have mentioned and will not 
repeat, it has now become an institution, a 
cherished institution in that quarter; no evil, 
no scourge, but a great religious, social, and 
moral blessing, as I think I have heard it lat- 
terly spoken of? I suppose this, sir, is owing 
to the sudden uprising and rapid growth of 
the cotton plantations of the South. So far 
as any motive consistent with honor, justice, 
and general judgment could act, it was the 
cotton interest that gave a new desire to pro- 
mote slavery, to spread it, and to use its labor, 
I again say that that was produced by causes 
which we must always expect to produce like 
effects; the whole interest of the South be- 
came connected, more or less, with it. If we 
look back to the history of the commerce of 
this country at the early years of this Govern- 
ment, what were our exports? Cotton was 
hardly, or but to a very limited extent, known. 
The tables will show that the exports of cdt- 
ton for the years 1790-91 were not more 
than $40,000 or $50,000 a year. It has gone on 
increasing rapidly, until the whole crop may 
now, perhaps, in a season of great product 
and high prices, amount to a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. In the years I have men- 
tioned, there was more of wax, more of in- 
digo, more of rice, more of almost every ar- 
ticle of export from the South, than of cot- 
ton. I think it is true when Mr. Jay negoti- 
ated the treaty of 1794 with England, that he 
did not know that cotton was exported at all 
from the United States; and I have heard it 
said, also, that the customhouse in London 
refused to admit cotton, upon an allegation 
that it could not be an American production, 
there being, as they supposed, no cotton 
raised in America. They would hardly think 
s0 now. 

Well, sir, we know what followed. The age 
of cotton become the golden age of our south- 
ern brethren. It gratified their desire for 
improvement and accumulation at the same 
time that it excited it. The desire grew by 
what it fed upon and there soon came to be 
an eagerness for other territory—a new area 
or new areas—for the cultivation of the cot- 
ton crop, and measures leading to this result 
were brought about rapidly, one after an- 
other, under the lead of southern men at 
the head of the Government, they having 
a majority in both branches to accomplish 
their ends. The honorable Member from 
South Carolina observed that there has been 
a majority all along in favor of the North. 
If that be true, sir, the North has acted 
either very liberally and kindly or very weak- 
ly, for they never exercised that majority 
efficiently five times in the history of the 
Government when a division or trial of 
strength arose—never. Whether they were 
outgeneraled or whether it was owing to 
other causes, I shall not stop to consider, 
but no man acquainted with the history of 
the country can deny that the general lead 
in the politics of the country for three- 
fourths of the period that has elapsed since 
the adoption of the Constitution has been 
a southern lead. In 1802, in pursuit of the 
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idea of opening ® new cotton region, the 
United States obtained a cession from Geor. 
gia of the whole of her western territory, now 
embracing the rich and growing State of Ala. 
bama. In 1803 Louisiana was purchaseq 
from France, out of which the States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri have been 
framed as slaveholding States. In 1819 the 
cession of Florida was made, bringing in 
another region of slaveholding property anq 
territory. Sir, the honorable Member from 
South Carolina thought he saw in certain 
operations of the Government, such as the 
manner of collecting the revenue, and the 
tendency of measures calculated to promote 
emigration into the country, what accounts 
for the more rapid growth of the North than 
the South, He ascribes that more rapid 
growth not to the operation of time but to 
system of government and administration 
established under this Constitution. 

That is matter of opinion. To a certain 
extent it may be true; but it does seem to me 
that if any operation of the Government 
could be shown in any degree to have pro- 
moted the population, and growth, and 
wealth of the North, it is much more sure 
that there are sundry important and distinct 
operations of the Government, about which 
no man can doubt, tending to promote, and 
which absolutely have promoted, the increase 
of the slave interest and the slave territory 
of the South. Allow me to say that it was 
not time that brought in Louisiana; it was 
the act of men. It was not time that 
brought in Florida; it was the act of men. 
And lastly, sir, to complete those acts of men 
which have contributed so much to enlarge 
the area and the sphere of the institution of 
slavery, Texas, great and vast and illimitable 
Texas, was added to the Union as a slave 
State in 1845; and that, sir, pretty much 
closed the whole chapter, and settled the 
whole account. That closed the whole chap- 
ter, that settled the whole account, because 
the annexation of Texas, upon the conditions 
and under the guaranties upon which she was 
admitted, did not leave within the control of 
this Government an acre of land, capable of 
being cultivated by slave labor, between this 
Capitol and the Rio Grande or the Nueces, 
or whatever is the proper boundary of Texas, 
not an acre. From that moment, the whole 
country, from this place to the western 
boundary of Texas, was fixed, pledged, fas- 
tened, decided, to be slave territory forever, 
by the solemn guaranties of law. And I now 
say, sir, as the proposition upon which I stand 
this day, and upon the truth and firmness of 
which I intend to act until it is overthrown, 
that there is not at this moment within the 
United States, or any Territory of the United 
States, a single foot of land, the character of 
which, in regard to its being free-soil terri- 
tory or slave territory, is not fixed by some 
law, and some irrepealable law, beyond the 
power of the action of the Government. 
Now, is it not so with respect to Texas? Why 
it is most manifestly so. The honorable 
Member from South Carolina, at the time 
of the admission of Texas, held an important 
post in the executive department of the 
Government; he was Secretary of State. An- 
other eminent person of great activity and 
adroitness in affairs, I mean the late Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Walker, was a con- 
spicuous member of this body, and took the 
lead in the business of annexation, in Co- 
operation with the Secretary of State; andl 
must say that they did their business faith- 
fully and thoroughly; there was no botch le!t 
init. They rounded it off, and made as clos¢ 
joiner work as ever was exhibited. Resolu- 
tions of annexation were brought into Con- 
gress, fitly joined together, compact, firm, 
efficient, conclusive upon the great object 
which they had in view, and those resolu- 
tions passed. 

Allow me to read a part of these resolu- 
tions. It is the third clause of the second 
section of the resolution of the 1st March 














1045, for the admission of Texas, which ap- 
lies to this part of the case. That clause 
pons s in these words: 

“New States, of convenient size, not ex- 
ceeding four in number, in addition to said 
State of Texas, and having sufficient popula- 
tion, may hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, 
which shall be entitled to admission under 
the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
And such States as may be formed out of 
that portion of said territory lying south of 
36°30’ north latitude, commonly Known as 
the Missouri Compromise line, shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union with or withcut 
s] : as the people of each State asking 
admission may desire; and in such State or 
States as shall be formed out of said terri- 
tory north of said Missouri Compromise line, 
slavery or involuntary servitude (except for 
rime) shall be prohibited.” 

Now what is here stipulated, enacted, se- 
cured? It is, that all Texas south of 35°30’, 
which is nearly the whole of it, shall be 
admitted into the Union as a slave State. 
It was a slave State, and therefore came in 
as a slave State; and the guaranty is, that 
states shall be made out of it, and that 
ites as are formed out of that por- 
yn of Texas lying south of 36°30’ may come 

slave States to the number of four, 
ddition to the State then in existence, 
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t I know no form of legislation which 
can strengthen this. I know no mode of 
recornition that can add a tittle of weight 
to it. I listened respectfully to the resolu- 
tions of my honorable friend from Tennes- 
see, Mr. Bell. He proposed to recognize 
that stipulation with Texas. But any addi- 
ional recognition would weaken the force 

: because it stands here on the ground 
yntract, a thing done for a considera- 
1. It is a law founded on a contract 
with Texas, and designed to carry that con- 
tract into effect. A recognition now, founded 
not on any consideration or any contract, 
would not be so strong as it now stands on the 
face of the resolution. Now I know no way, 
I candidly confess, in which this Govern- 
acting in good faith, as I trust it 
will, can relieve itself from that stipu- 






ment 





aiways 
legislation whatever. And, therefore, I say 
egain that, so far as Texas is concerned, in 
t whole of Texas south of 36°39’, which, 
I suppose, embraces all the territory capable 
of slave cultivation, there is no land, not 
the character of which is not estab- 

aw, a law which cannot be repealed 
without the violation of a contract, and plain 
disregard of the public faith. 

I hove, sir, it is now apparent that my 
proposition, so far as it respects Texas, has 
been maintained; and that the provision in 
this article is clear and absolute—and it has 
ell suggested by my friend from Rhode 
Island that that part of Texas which lies 
north of 34° of north latitude and which may 
be formed into free States, is dependent, in 
like manner, upon the consent of Texas, her- 
slave State. 

Well, now, sir, how came this? How came 
it to pass, that within these walls, where it 

id by the honorable Member from South 








Carolina that the free States have always 
had a majority, this resolution of annexa- 
tion, such as I have described it, found a 


ity in both Houses of Congress? Why, 
found that majority by the great num- 
northern votes added to the entire 
ichern vote, or at least nearly the whole 
he southern votes. 








of The aggregate was 
m fe up of northern and southern votes. 
in the House of Representatives it stood, I 
t k, about 80 southern votes for the ad- 
. ‘On of Texas, and about 50 northern 


’s for the admission of Texas. In the 
Senate, the vote stood for the admission of 
Texas 27, and 25 against it; and of those 


“* voles, constituting a majority for the ad- 
mission of Texas in this body, no less than 13 
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came from the free States, and 4 of them 
were from New England. The whole of these 
13 Senators, constituting, within a fraction, 
you see, one-half of all the votes in this 
body for the admission of Texas, with its 
immeasurable extent of slave territory, were 
sent here by free States. 

Sir, there is not so remarkable a chapter 
in our history of political events, political 
parties, and political men, as is afforded by 
this measure for the admission of Texas, 
with this immense territory, that a bird 
cannot fly over in a week. [Laughter.] Sir, 
New England, with some of her own votes, 
supported this measure. Three-fourths of 
the votes of liberty-loving Connecticut were 
given for it, in the other House; and one- 
half here. There was one vote for it in 
Maine, but I am happy to say not the vote 
of the honorable member who addressed the 
Senate the day before yesterday |Mr. Ham- 
LIN], and who was then a Represeutative 
from Maine in the House of Representatives: 
but there was a vote or two from Maine, aye, 
and there was one vote for it from Massa- 
chusetts, given by a gentleman then repre- 
senting, and now living in, the district in 
which the prevalence to some extent of free- 
soil sentiment for a couple of years or so has 
defeated the choice of any member to repre- 
sent it in Congress. Sir, that body of 
northern and eastern men, who gave those 
votes at that time, are now seen taking upon 
themselves, in the nomenclature of politics, 
the appellation of the northern Democracy. 
They undertook to wield the destinies of 
this empire, if I may call a republic an em- 
pire, and their policy was, and they persisted 
in it, to bring into this country, and under 
this Government, all the territory they could. 
They did it under pledges, absolute pledges 
to the slave interest in the case of Texas, 
and afterward they lent their aid in bring- 
ing in these new conquests to take their 
chance for slavery or freedom. My honor- 
able friend from Georgia, in March 1847, 
moved the Senate to declare that the war 
ought not to be prosecuted for acquisition, 
cr conquest, for the dismemberment of 
Mexico. The same northern Democracy en- 
tirely voted against it. He did not get a 
vote from them. It suited the views, the 
patriotism, the elevated sentiments of the 
northern Democracy to bring in a world 
here, among the mountains and valleys of 
California and New Mexico, or any other part 
of Mexico, and then quarrel about it; to 
bring it in, and then endeavor to put upon 
it the saving grace of the Wilmot Proviso. 
There were two eminent and highly respect- 
able gentlemen from the North and East, 
then leading gentlemen in the Senate—I 
refer, and I do so with entire respect, for I 
entertain for both of those gentlemen, in 
general, high regard, to Mr. Dix, of New 
York, and Mr. Niles, of Connecticut—who 
both voted for the admission of Texas. They 
would net have that vote any other way 
than as it stood; and they would have it as 
it did stand. I speak of the vote upon the 
annexation of Texas. Those two gentlemen 
would have the resolution of annexation just 
as it is, and they voted for it just as it is, 
and their eyes were all open to its true char- 
acter. The honorable Member who ad- 
dressed us the other day from South Caro- 
lina, was then Secretary of State. His cor- 
respondence with Mr. Murphy, the Chargé 
d’Affaires of the United States in Texas, had 
been published. That correspondence was 
all before those gentlemen, and the Secretary 
had the boldness and candor to avow in that 
correspondence that the great object sought 
by the annexation of Texas was to strengthen 
the slave interest of the South. Why, sir, 
he said so, in so many words 

Mr. CaLHOUN. Will the honorable Senator 
permit me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. WeEsSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I am very reluctant to in- 
terrupt the honorable gentleman; but, upon 
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a point of so much importance, I deem it 
right to put myself in rectus in curia. I did 
not put it upon the ground assumed by the 
Senator. I put it upon this ground: that 
Great Britain had announced to this coune 
try, In so many words, that her object was 
to abolish slavery in Texas, and through 
Texas to accomplish the abolishment of 
slavery in the United States and the world. 
The ground I put it on was, that it would 
make an exposed frontier, and, if Great 
Britain succeeded in her object, it would 
be impossible that the frontier could be 
secured against the aggressions of the abo- 
litionists; and that this Government was 
bound, under the guaranties of the Consti- 
tution, to protect us against such a state 
of things. 

Mr. WessTer. That comes, I suppose, sir, 
to exactly the same thing. It was, that 
Texas must be obtained for the security of 
the slave interest of the South. 

Mr. CaLHoun. Another view is very dis- 
tinctly given. 

Mr. Wezster. That was the object set 
forth in the correspondence of a worthy gen- 
tleman not now living, who preceded the 
honorable’ Member from South Carolina in 
the Department of State. There repose on 
the files of the Department of State, as I 
have occasion to know, strong letters from 
Mr. Upshur to the United States minister 
in England, and I believe there are some to 
the same minister from the honorable Sena- 
tor himself, asserting to this effect the senti- 
ments of this Government, viz: that Great 
Britain was expected not to interfere to 
take Texas out of the hands of its then ex- 
isting government, and make it a free coun- 
try. But my argument, my suggestion is 
this; that those gentlemen who composed 
the northern democracy when Texas was 
brought into the Union, saw, with all their 
eyes, that it was brought in as a slave coun- 
try, and brought in for the purpose of be- 
ing maintained as slave territory to the 
Greek Kalends. I rather think the honor- 
able gentleman who was then Secretary of 
State might, in some of his correspondence 
with Mr. Murphy, have suggested that it 
was not expedient to say too much about this 
object, lest it should create some alarm. 
At any rate, Mr. Murphy wrote to him, that 
England was anxious to get rid of the con- 
stitution of Texas, because it was a consti- 
tution establishing slavery; and that what 
the United States had to do, was to aid 
the people of Texas in upholding their con- 
stitution; but that nothing should be said, 
which should offend the fanatical men of 
the North. But, sir, the honorable member 
did avow this object himself, openly, boldly, 
and manfully; he did not disguise his con- 
duct, or his motives. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Never, never. 

Mr. WEBSTER. What he means he is very 
apt to say. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Always, always. 

Mr. WesstTer. And I honor him for it. This 
admission of Texas was in 1845. Then, in 
1847, flagrante bello between the United 
States and Mexico, the proposition I have 
mentioned was brought forward by my 
friend from Georgia, and the northern de- 
mccracy voted straight ahead against it. 
Their remedy was to apply to the acquisi- 
tions, after they should come in, the Wilmot 
proviso. What follows? These two gentle- 
men, worthy and honorable and influential 
men, and if they had not been they could 
not have carried the measure, these two gen- 
tlemen, Members of this body, brought in 
Texas, and by their votes they also pre- 
vented the passage of the resolution of the 
honorable Member from Georgia, and then 
they went home and took the lead in the 
Free Soil Party. And there they stand, sir. 
They leave us here, bound im honor and con- 
science by the resolutions of annexation; 
they leave us here, to take the odium of ful- 
filling the obligations in favor of slavery, 
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which they voted us into, or else the greater 
odium of violating those obligations, while 
they are at home making capital and rousing 
speeches for free soil and no slavery. 
[Laughter.] And, therefore, I say, sir, that 
there is not a chapter in our history, re- 
specting public measures and public men, 
more full of what should create surprise, 
more full of what does create, in my mind, 
extreme mortification, than that of the con- 
duct of this northern democracy. 

Mr. President, sometimes, when a man is 
found in a new relation to things around 
him and to other men, he says the world 
has changed, and that he has not changed, 
I believe, sir, that oun self-respect leads us 
often to make this declaration in regard to 
ourselves, when it is not exactly true. An 
individual is more apt to change, perhaps, 
than all the world around him. But, under 
the present circumstances, and under the 
responsibility which I know I incur by what 
I am now stating here, I feel at liberty to 
recur to the various expressions and state- 
ments, made at various times, of my own 
opinions and resolutions respecting the ad- 
mission of Texas, and all that has followed 
Sir, as early as 1836, o1 in the early part of 
1837, there was conversation and corre- 
spondence between myself and some private 
friends, on this project of annexing Texas 
to the United States; and an honorable gen- 
tleman with whom 1 have had a long ac- 
quaintance, a friend of mine, now perhaps 
in this Chamber, I mean General Hamilton, 
of South Carolina, was knowing to that cor- 
respondence. I had voted for the recogni- 
tion of Texan independence, because I be- 
lieved it was an existing fact, surprising and 
astonishing as it was, and 1 wished well to 
the new Republic: but I manifested from 
the first utter opposition to bringing her, 
with her slave territory, into the Union. I 
happened, in 1837, to meet friends in New 
York, on some political occasion, and I then 
stated my sentiments upon the subject. It 
was the first time that I had occasion to ad- 
vert to it; and I will ask a friend near me 
to do me the favor to read an extract from 
the speech, for the Senate may find it rather 
tedious to listen to the whole of it. It was 
delivered in Niblo’s Garden, in 1837. 

(Mr. Greene then read the following ex- 
tract from the speech of Mr. Webster, to 
which he referred: ) 

“Gentlemen, we all see that, by whomso- 
ever possessed, Texas is likely to be a slave- 
holding country; and I frankly avow my en- 
tire unwillingness to do anything which shall 
extend the slavery of the African race on 
this continent, or add other slaveholding 
States to the Union. 

“When I say that I regard slavery in it- 
self as a great moral, social, and political 
evil, I only use language which has been 
adopted by distinguished men, themselves 
citizens of slaveholding States 

“I shall do nothing therefore, to favor or 
encourage its further extension. We have 
slavery already among us. The Constitution 
found it among us; it recognized it, and gave 
it solemn guaranties. 

“To the full extent of these guaranties, we 
are all bound in honor, in justice, and by 
the Constitution. All the stipulations con- 
tained in the Constitution in favor of the 
slaveholding States, which are already in the 
Union, ought to be fulfilled, and, so far as 
depends on me, shall be fulfilled in the ful- 
ness of their spirit, and to the exactness of 
their letter. Slavery, as it exists in the 
States, is beyond the reach of Congress. It is 
a concern of the States themselves. They 
have never submitted it to Congress, and 
Congress has no rightful power over it. 

“I shall concur, therefore, in no act, no 
measure, no menace, no indication of pur- 
pose, which shall interfere or threaten to 
interfere with the exclusive authority of the 
several States over the subject of slavery, 
as it exists within their respective limits. 


All this appears to me to be matter of plain 
and imperative duty. 

“But when we come to speak of admit- 
ting new States, the subject assumes an en- 
tirely different aspect. Our rights and our 
duties are then both different. * * * 

“I see, therefore, no political necessity for 
the annexation of Texas to the Union—no 
advantage to be derived from it; and objec- 
tions to it of a strong, and, in my Judgment, 
of a decisive character.” 

Mr. WessTER. I have nothing, sir, to add to, 
nor to take from, those sentiments. That 
speech, the Senate will perceive, was in 1837. 
The purpose of immediately annexing Texas 
at that time was abandoned or postponed; 
and it was not revived with any vigor for 
some years. In the meantime it had so hap- 
pened that I had become a member of the 
Executive Administration, and was for a 
short period in the Department of State. 
The annexation of Texas was a subject of 
conversation, not confidential, with the 
President and heads of departments, as well 
as with other public men. No serious at- 
tempt was then made, however, to bring it 
about. I left the Department of State in 
May 1843, and shortly after I learnéd, though 
by means which were no way connected with 
Official information, that a design had been 
taken up of bringing Texas, with her slave 
territory and population, into this Union. 
I was in Washington at the time, and per- 
sons are now here who will remember that 
we had an arranged meeting for conversa- 
tion upon it. I went home to Massachusetts 
and proclaimed the existence of that pur- 
pose, but I could get no audience, and but 
little attention. Some did not believe it, 
and some were too much engaged in their 
own pursuits to give it any heed. They 
had gone to their farms, or to their mer- 
chandise, and it was impossible to arouse any 
sentiments in New England or in Massa- 
chusetts, that should combine the two great 
political parties aganist this annexation; and 
indeed there was no hope of bringing the 
northern democracy into that view, for their 
leaning was all the other way. But, sir, even 
with Whigs, and leading Whigs, I am 
ashamed to say, there was a great indif- 
ference towards the admission of Texas, with 
slave territory into this Union. The project 
went on. I was then out of Congress. The 
annexation resolutions passed the Ist of 
March 1845; the Legislature of Texas com- 
plied with the conditions and accepted the 
guaranties; for the phraseology of the lan- 
guage of the resolution is, that Texas is to 
come in “upon the conditions and under 
the guaranties herein prescribed.” I hap- 
pened to be returned to the Senate in March 
1845, and was here in December 1845, when 
the acceptance by Texas of the conditions 
proposed by Congress was communicated to 
us by the President, and an act for the con- 
summation of the connection was laid be- 
fore the two Houses. The connection was 
then not completed. A final law doing the 
deed of annexation, ultimately, had not been 
passed; and when it was put upon its final 
passage here, I expressed my opposition to 
it, and recorded my vote in the negative; 
and there that vote stands, with the observa- 
tions that I made upon that occasion. It 
has happened that between 1837 and this 
time, on various occasions and opportunities, 
I have expressed my entire cpposition to 
the admission of slave States, or the acquisi- 
tion of new slave territories, to be added to 
the United States. I know, sir, no change 
in my own sentiments, or my own purposes, 
in that respect. I will now again ask my 
friend from Rhode Island t read another 
extract from a speech of mine made at a 
Whig Convention in Springfield, Mass., in 
the month of September 1847. 

Mr. Greene here read the following extract: 

“We hear much just now of a panacea for 
the dangers and evils of slavery and slave 
annexation, which they call the ‘Wilmot 
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proviso.” That certainly is a just seNtiment, 
but it is not a sentiment to found any new 
—_ upon. It is not a sentiment on which 

husetts Whigs differ. There is not g 
man in this hall who holds to it more firmly 
than I do, nor one who adheres to it more 
than another. 

“I feel some little interest in this matter, 
sir. Did not I commit myself in 1837 to the 
whole doctrine, fully, entirely? And I must 
be permitted to say that I cannot quite con- 
sent that more recent discoverers shoulq 
claim the merit and take out a patent. 

“I deny the priority of their invention, 
Allow me to say, sir, it is not their 
thunder. © * *® 

“We are to use the first and last and 
every occasion which offers to oppose the 
extension of slave power. 

“But I speak of it here, as in Congress, as 
a@ political question, a question for states. 
men to act upon. We must so regard it. 
I certainly do not mean to say that it is less 
important in a moral point of view, that it 
is not more important in many other points 
of view; but, as a legislator, or in any official 
capacity, I must look at it, consider it, and 
decide it as a matter of political action.” 

Mr. WessTER. On other occasions, in de- 
bates here, I have expressed my determina- 
tion to vote for no acquisition, or cession, 
or annexation, North or South, East or West. 
My opinion has been, that we have territory 
enough, and that we should follow the 
Spartan maxim, “Improve, adorn what you 
have, seek no further.” I think that it was 
in some observations that I made on the 
three-million loan bill, that I avowed that 
sentiment. In short, sir, the sentiment has 
been avowed quite as often, in as many 
places, and before as many assemblies, as 
any humble sentiments of mine ought to 
be avowed. 

But now, that, under certain conditions, 
Texas is in, with all her territory, as a slave 
State, with a solemn pledge, also, that if 
she shall be divided into many States, those 
States may come in as slave States south of 
86° 30’, how are we to deal with this sub- 
ject? I know no way of honest legislation, 
when the proper time comes for the enact- 
ment, but to carry into effect all that we 
have stipulated to do. I do not entirely 
agree with my honorable friend from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bell], that, as soon as the time 
comes when she is entitled to another Rep- 
resentative, we should create a new State. 
The rule in regard to it I take to be this: 
that, when we have created new States out 
of Territories, we have generally gone upon 
the idea that when there is population 
enough to form a State, 60,000 or some sush 
thing, we would create a State; but it is 
quite a different thing when a State is di- 
vided, and two or more States made out of 
it. It does not follow, in such a case, that 
the same rule of apportionment should be 
applied. That, however, is a matter for 
the consideration of Congress, when the 
proper time arrives. I may not then be 
here. I may have no vote to give on the 
occasion, but I wish it to be distinctly »- 
derstood, today, that, according to my view 
of the matter, this Government is solemnly 
pledged, by law and contract, to create new 
States out of Texas, with her consent, when 
her population shall justify and call for such 
@ proceeding, and so far as such States are 
formed out of Texan territory lying south of 
36° 30’, to let them come in as slave States. 
That is the meaning of the resolution which 
our friends, the northern democracy, have 
lef+ us to fulfill; and I, for one, mean to ful- 
fill it, because I will not violate the faith of 
the Government. What I mean to say |, 
that the time for the admission of new 
States formed out of Texas, the number 0! 
such States, their boundaries, and the req- 
uisite amounts of population, and other 
things connected with the admission, are 10 
the free discretion of Congress, except t's. 
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, are to be admitted, they have a 
y legal stipulation and contract, to 


ne in as slave States. 
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), before midsummer is gone. 


ay 


s to California and New Mexico, I 

ry to be excluded from those Terri- 

by a law, even superior to that which 
ind sanctions it in Texas. I mean 

f nature, of physical geography, the 

e formation of the earth. That law 
forever, With a strength beyond all 
‘human enactment, that slavery can- 

t in California or New Mexico. Un- 

i me, sir; I mean slavery as we regard 

n gross, of the colored race, trans- 

| sale and delivery, like other prop- 
I shall not discuss the point, but leave 
» learned gentlemen who have under- 
to discuss it; but I suppose there is 
of that description in California now. 
rstand that peonism, a sort of penal 
e exists there, or rather a sort of 

y sale of a man and his offspring for 

‘it is arranged and exists in some 

of California and some Provinces of 
But what I mean to say is, that 

) slavery, as we see it among us, is as 
impossible to find itself, or to be 
n California and New Mexico, as any 
tural impossibility. California and 
ico are Asiatic in their formation 
nery. They are composed of vast 
mountains of enormous height, with 
ridges and deep valleys. The sides 

» mountains are barren, entirely bar- 
their tops capped by perennial snow. 
may be in California, now made free 
constitution, and no doubt there are, 
tracts of valuable land. But it is not 


in New Mexico. Pray, what is the evidence 


Id, by 


very gentleman must have obtained 
iis subject, from information sought by 
f or communicated by others? I have 

1 and read all I could find, in order 
lire information on this important 
What is there in New Mexico that 
any possibility, induce anybody 
there with slaves? There are some 
trips of tillable land on the borders 

he rivers; but the rivers themselves dry 
All that the 
> can do in that region is to raise some 

» articles, some little wheat for their 
3, and all that by irrigation. And 
expects to see a hundred black men 
ing tobacco, corn, cotton, rice, or any- 

, on lands in New Mexico, made 
only by irrigation? I look upon it, 
re, as a fixed fact, to use an expres- 


y else 


current at this day, that both California 


1 New Mexico are destined to be free, so 


s they are settled at all, which I believe, 
ly in regard to New Mexico, will be 


y 1 ttle for a great length of time; free 
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> arrangement of things by the power 
> us. I have therefore to say, in this 
‘t also, that this country is fixed for 
m, to as Many persons as shall ever 
1 it, by as irrepealable and more irre- 
le law, than the law that attaches to 
ht of holding slaves in Texas; and I 
y further that if a resolution, or a law, 
now before us to provide a Territorial 
nment for New Mexico, I would not vote 
hy prohibition into it whatever. The 

{ such a prohibition would be idle, as 
cts any effect it would have upon the 
ry; and I would not take pains use- 

) reaffirm an ordinance of nature, nor 
Lact the will of God. And I would put 
viimot proviso for the mere purpose 
nt or a reproach. I would put into 
vidence of the votes of superior power, 
urpose but to wound the pride, even 
ra just pride, a rational pride, or an 

1 pride, to wound the pride of the 
en who belong to Southern States. 
no such object, no such purpose. 

W uld think it a taunt, an indignty; 
uld think it to be an act taking away 
m what they regard a proper equality 
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of privilege; and whether they expect to real- 
ize any benefit from it or not, they would 
think it at least a plain theoretic wrong; 
that something more or less derogatory to 
their character and their rights had taken 
place. I propose to inflict no such wound 
upon anybody, unless something essentially 
important to the country, and efficient to 
the preservation of liberty and freedom, is 
to be effected. Therefore, I repeat, sir, and 
I repeat it because I wish it to be under- 
stood, that I do not propose to address the 
Senate often on this subject. I desire to pour 
out all my heart in as plain a manner as 
possible; and I say, again, therefore, that if 
@ proposition were now here for a govern- 
ment for New Mexico, and it was moved to 
insert a provision for a prohibition of slavery, 
I would not vote for it. 

Now, Mr. President, I have established, so 
far as I proposed to go into any line of ob- 
servation to establish, the proposition with 
which I set out, and upon which I propose to 
stand or fall; and that is, that the whole ter- 
ritory of the States in the United States, or 
in the newly acquired territory of the United 
States, has a fixed and settled character, now 
fixed and settled by law, which cannot be 
repealed; in the case of Texas without a vio- 
lation of public faith, and by no human 
power in regard to California or New Mexico; 
that, therefore, under one or other of these 
laws, every foot of land in the States or in 
the Territories has already received a fixed 
and decided character. 

Sir, if we were now making a government 
for New Mexico, and anybody should propose 
a Wilmot proviso, I should treat it exactly as 
Mr. Polk treated that provision for excluding 
slavery from Oregon. Mr. Polk was known 
to be in opinion decidedly averse to the Wil- 
mot proviso; but he felt the necessity of 
establishing a government for the Territory 
of Oregon, and, though the proviso was in it, 
he knew it would be entirely nugatory; and, 
since it must be entirely nugatory, since it 
took away no right, no describable, no esti- 
mable, no weighable, or tangible right of the 
South, he said he would sign the bill for the 
sake of enacting a law to form a government 
in that Territory, and let that entirely use- 
less, and, in that connection entirely sense- 
less, proviso remain. Sir, we hear much of 
the annexation of Canada; and if there be 
any man, any of the Northern Democracy, or 
any one of the Free-Soil Party, who supposes 
it necessary to insert a Wilmot proviso in a 
territorial government for New Mexico, that 
man will of course be of opinion that it is 
necessary to protect the everlasting snows of 
Canada from the foot of slavery by the same 
overspreading wing of an act of Congress. 
Sir, wherever there is a substantive good to 
be done; wherever there is a foot of land to 
be staid back from becoming slave territory; 
I am ready to assert the principle of the ex- 
clusion of slavery. I am pledged to it from 
the year 1837; I have been pledged to it again 
and again; and I will perform those pledges; 
but I will not do a thing unnecessarily that 
wounds the feelings of others, or that does 
disgrace to my own understanding. 

fr. President, in the excited times in which 
we live, there is found to exist a state of 
crimination and recrimination between the 
North and South. There are lists of griev- 
ances produced by each; and those griev- 
ances, real or supposed, alienate the minds 
of one portion of the country from the other, 
exasperate the feelings, and subdue the sense 
of fraternal affection, patriotic love, and 
mutual regard. I shall bestow a little atten- 
tion, sir, upon these various grievances pro- 
duced on the one side, and on the other. 
I begin with complaints of the South. I will 
not answer, further than I have, the general 
statements of the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, that the North has grown 
upon the South in consequence of the man- 
ner of administering this Government, in the 
collecting of its revenues, and so forth. 
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These are disputed topics, and I have no in- 
clination to enter into them. But I will state 
these complaints, especially one complaint 
of the South, which has in my opinion just 
foundation; and that is, that there has been 
found at the North, among individuals and 
among legislators, a disinclination to per- 
form, fully, their constitutional duties in 
regard to the return of persons bound to 
service who have escaped into the free States. 
In that respect, it is my judgment that the 
South is right, and the North is wrong. Every 
member of every northern legislature is 
bound by oath, like every other officer in the 
country, to support the Constitution of the 
United States; and this article of the Con- 
stitution, which says to these States, that 
they shall deliver up fugitives from service, 
is as binding in honor and conscience as any 
other article. 

No man fulfills his duty in any legislature 
who sets himself to find excuses, evasions, 
escapes from this constitutional obligation. 
I have always thought that the Constitution 
addressed itself to the legislatures of the 
States or to the States themselves. It says 
that those persons escaping to other States 
shall be delivered up, and I confess I have 
always been of the opinion that it was an 
injunction upon the States themselves. 
When it is said that a person escaping into 
another State, and becoming therefore within 
the jurisdiction of that State, shall be de- 
livered up, it seems to me the import of the 
passage is, that the State itself, in obedience 
to the Constitution, shall cause him to be 
delivered up. That is my judgment. I have 
always entertained that opinion, and I enter- 
tain it now. But when the subject, some 
years ago, was before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the majority of the Judges 
held, that the power to cause fugitives from 
service to be delivered up was a power to be 
exercised under the authority of this Gov- 
ernment. I do not know, on the whole, that 
it may not have been a fortunate decision. 
My habit is to respect the result of judicial 
deliberations, and the solemnity of judicial 
decisions. But, as it now stands, the busi- 
ness of seeing that these fugitives are de- 
livered up resides in the power of Congress 
and the national judicature, and my friend 
at the head of the Judiciary Committee has 
a bill on the subject now before the Senate, 
with some amendments to it, which I pro- 
pose to support, with all its provisions, to 
the fullest extent. And I desire to call the 
attenticn of all sober-minded men, of all 
conscientious men, in the North, of all men 
who are not carried away by any fanatical 
idea or by any false idea whatever, to their 
constitutional obligations. I put it to all 
the sober and sound minds at the North as 
@ question of morals, and a question of con- 
science. What right have they, in their 
legislative capacity, or any other capacity, 
to endeavor to get round this Constitution, 
to embarrass the free exercise of the rights 
secured by the Constitution to the persons 
whose slaves escape from them? None 
all; none at all. Neither in the forum of 
conscience, nor before the face of the Con- 
stitution, are they justified, in my opinion. 
Of course, it is a matter for their considera- 
tion. They probably, in the turmoil of the 
times, have not stopped to consider of this; 
they have followed what seemed to be the 
current of thought and of motives as the 
occasion arose, and they neglected to in- 
vestigate fully the real question, and to con- 
sider their constitutional obligations; as I 
am sure, if they did consider, they would 
fulfill them with alacrity. Therefore, I re- 
peat, sir, that here is a ground of complaint 
against the North well founded, which ought 
to be removed, which it is now in the power 
of the different departments of this Govern- 
ment to remove; which calls for the enact- 
ment of proper laws.authorizing the judica- 
ture of this G in the several 
States, to do all that is necessary for the 
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recapture of fugitive slaves, and for the 
restoration of them to those who claim them. 
Wherever I go, and whenever I speak on the 
subject, and when I speak here I desire to 
speak to the whole North, I say that the 
South has been injured in this respect, and 
has a right to complain; and the North has 
been too careless of what I think the Con- 
stitution peremptorily and emphatically en- 
joins upon her as a duty. 

Complaint has been made against certain 
resolutions that emanate from legislatures 
at the North, and are sent here to us, not 
only on the subject of slavery in this District, 
but sometimes recommending Congress to 
consider the means of abolishing slavery in 
the States. I should be sorry to be called 
upon to present any resolutions here which 
could not be referable to any committee, or 
any power in Congress; end, therefore, I 
should be unwilling to receive from the 
Legislature of Massachusetts any instruc- 
tions to present resolutions exvressive of any 
opinion whatever on the subject of slavery, 
as it exists at the present moment in the 
States, for two reasons: Because, first, I do 
not consider that the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has anything to do with it; and 
next, I do not consider that I, as her repre- 
sentative here, have anything to do with it. 
Sir, it has become, in my opinion, quite too 
common, and if the legislatures of the States 
do not like that opinion, they have a great 
deal more power to put it down than I have 
to uphold it; it has become, in my opinion, 
quite too common a practice for the State 
legislatures to present resolutions here on 
all subjects, anc to instruct us on all sub- 
jects. There is no public man that requires 
instruction more than I do, or who requires 
information more than I do, or desires it 
more heartily; but I do not like to have it 
come in too imperative a shape. I took 
notice, with pleasure, of some remarks upon 
this subject made the other day in the 
Senate of Massachusetts, by a young man 
of talent and character, of whom the best 
hopes may be entertained. I mean Mr. Hil- 
lard. He told the Senate of Massachusetts 
that he would vote for no instructions 
whatever to be forwarded to Members of Con- 
gress, nor for any resolutions to be offered 
expressive o. the sense of Massachusetts as 
to what her Members of Congress ought to 
do. He said that he saw no propriety in 
one set of public servants giving instructions 


servants. To their own master all of them 
must stand or fall, and that master is their 
constituents. I wish these sentiments could 
become more common, a great deal more 
common. I have never entered into the 
question, and never shall, about the binding 
force of instructions. I will, however, simply 
say this: If there be any matter pending in 
this body, while I am a Member of it, in 
which Massachusetts has an interest of her 
own not adverse to the general interests of 
the country, I shall pursue her instructions 
with gladness of heart and with all the effi- 
ciency which I can bring to the occasion. 
But if the question be one which affects her 
interest, and at the same time equally affects 
the interests of all the other States, I shall 
mo more regard her particular wishes or 
instructions than I should regard the wishes 
of a man who might appoint me an arbitrator, 
or referee, to decide some question of im- 
portant private right between him and his 
neighbor, and then instruct me to decide in 
his favor. If ever there was a government 
upon earth, it is this Government; if ever 
there was a body upon earth, it is this body 
which should consider itself as composed by 
agreement of all, each Member appointed by 


some, but organized by the general consent 
of all, sitting here under the solemn obliga- 
tions of h and conscience to do that which 
they think to ke best for the g2cd of the 
wacle. 


Then, sir, there are the abolition societies, 
of which I am unwilling to speak, but in 
regard to which I have very clear notions 
and opinions. I do not think them useful. 
I think their operations for the last 20 years 
have produced nothing good or valuable. At 
the same time, I know thousands of their 
members to be honest and good men; per- 
fectly well-meaning men. They have excited 
feelings; they think they must do something 
for the cause of liberty, and in their sphere 
of action they do not see what else they can 
do, than to contribute to an abolition press, 
cor an abolition society, or to pay an aboli- 
tion lecturer. Ido not mean to impute gross 
motives even to the leaders of these societies, 
but I am not blind to the consequences of 
their proceedings. I cannot but see what 
mischiefs their interference with the South 
has produced. And is it not plain to every 
man? Let any gentleman who doubts of 
that, recur to the debates in the Virginia 
House of Delegates in 1832, and he will see 
with what freedom a proposition made by 
Mr. Randolph for the gradual abolition of 
slavery was discussed in that body. Every 
one spoke of slavery as he thought; very 
ignominous and disparaging names and epi- 
thets were applied to it. The debates in 
the House of Delegates on that occasion, I 
believe, were all published. They were read 
by every colored man who could read, and 
to those who could not read, those debates 
were read by others. At that time Virginia 
was not unwilling nor afraid to discuss this 
question, and to let that part of her popu- 
lation know as much of the discussion as 
they could learn. That was in 1832. As has 
been said by the honorable Member from 
South Carolina, these abolition societies 
commenced their course of action in 1€35, 
It is said, I do not know how true it may be, 
that they sent incendiary publications into 
the slave States; at any event, they attempted 
to arouse and did arouse, a very strong 
feeling; in other words, they created great 
agitation in the North against Southern slav- 
ery. Well, what was the result? The bonds 
of the slaves were bound more firmly than 
before; their rivets were more strongly fas- 
tened. Public opinion, which in Virginia had 
begun to be exhibited against slavery, and 
was opening out for the discussion of the 
question, drew back and shut itself up in 
its castle. I wish to know whether any- 
body in Virginia can, now, talk as Mr. Ran- 
dolph, Governor McDowell, and others talked, 
openly, and sent their remarks to the press, 
in 1832? We all know the fact, and we all 
know the cause; and everything that this 
agitating people have done has been, not 
to enlarge, but to restrain, not to set free, 
but to bind faster the slave population of 
the South. That is my judgment. Sir, as 
I have said, I know many abolitionists in 
my own neighborhood, very honest, good 
people, misled, as I think, by strange en- 
thusiasm; but they wish to do something, 
and they are called on to contribute, and 
they do contribute; and it is my firm opin- 
ion this day, that within the last 20 years as 
much money has been collected and paid to 
the abolition societies, abolition presses, and 
abolition lecturers, as would purchase the 
freedom of every slave, man, woman, and 
child, in the State of Maryland, and send 
them all to Liberia. I have no doubt of it. 
But I have yet to learn that the benevolence 
of these abolition societies has at any time 
taken that particular turn. [Laughter.] 

Again, sir, the violence of the press is com- 
plained of. The press violent. Why, sir, the 
press is violent everywhere. There are out- 
rageous reproaches in the North against the 
South, and there are reproaches no better in 
the South against the North. Sir, the ex- 
tremists of both parts of this country are 
violent; they mistake loud and violent talk 
for eloquence and for reason. They think 
that he who talks loudest reasons best. And 
this we must expect, when the press is free, 
as it is here, and I trust always will be; for, 
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with all its licentiousness, and all its evil, 
the entire and absolute freedom of the press 
is essential to the preservation of govern. 
ment on the basis of a free constitution, 
Wherever it exists, there will be foolish para. 
graphs and violent paragraphs in the press, 
as there are, I am sorry to say, foolish 
speeches and violent speeches in both Houses 
of Congress. In truth, sir, I must say that, 
in my opinion, the vernacular tongue of the 
country has become greatly vitiated, de. 
praved, and corrupted by the style of our 
congressional debates. [Laughter.] And ig 
it were possible for those debates to vitiate 
the principles of the people, as much as they 
have depraved their taste, I should cry out 
“God save the Republic.” 

Well, in all this I see no solid grievance, no 
grievance presented by the South, within the 
redress of the Government, but the single 
one to which I have referred; and that is, the 
want of a proper regard to the injunction of 
the Constitution for the delivery of fugitive 
slaves. 

There are also complaints of the North 
against the South. I need not go over them 
particularly. The first and gravest is, that 
the North adopted the Constitution, recog- 
nizing the existence of slavery in the States, 
and recognizing the right, to a certain extent, 
of representation of the slaves in Congress, 
under a state of sentiment and expectation, 
which do not now exist; and that, by events, 
by circumstances, by the eagerness of the 
South to acquire territory and extend her 
slave population, the North finds itself, in 
regard to the relative influence of the South 
and the North, of the free States and the 
slave States, where it never did expect to 
find itself when they agreed to the compact 
of the Constitution. They complain, there- 
fore, that, instead of slavery being regarded 
as an evil, as it was then, an evil which all 
hoped would be extinguished gradually, it is 
now regarded by the South as an institution 
to be cherished, and preserved, and extended; 
an institution which the South has already 

xtended to the utmost of her power by the 
acquisition of new territory. 

Well, then, passing from that, everybody 
in the North reads; and everybody reads 
whatsoever the newspapers contain; and the 
newspapers, some of them, especially those 
presses to which I have alluded, are careful 
to spread about among the people every 
revroachful sentiment uttered by any south- 
ern man bearing at all against the North; 
everything that is calculated to exasperaie, 
to alienate; and there are many such things, 
as everybody will admit, from the South, or 
some portion of it, which are disseminated 
among the reading people; and they do ex- 
asperate, and alienate, and produce a most 
mischievous effect upon the public mind at 
the North. Sir, I would not notice things 
of this sort appearing in obscure quarters; 
but one thing has occurred in this debate 
which struck me very forcibly. An honor- 
able member from Louisiana addressed us 
the other day on this subject. I suppose 
there is not a more amiable and worthy gen- 
tlemen in this Chamber, or a gentleman who 
would be more slow to give offense to any- 
body, and he did not mean in his remarks 
to give offense. But what did he say? Why, 
sir, he took pains to run a contrast between 
the slaves of the South and the laboring peo- 
ple of the North, giving the preference 
all points of condition, and comfort, and 
happiness, to the slaves of the South. The 
honorable Member, doubtless, did not sup- 
pose that he gave any offense, or did any !2- 
justice. He was merely expressing his opin- 
ion. But does he know how remarks of that 
sort will be received by the laboring people 
of the North? Why, who are the laboring 
people of the North? They are the North. 
They are the people who cultivate their own 
farms with their own hands; freeholders, 
educated men, independent men. Let me 
say, sir, thet five-sixths of the whole prop- 
erty of the North is in the hands of the 














laborers of the North; they cultivate their 
farms, they educate their children, they pro- 
, neans of independence; if they are 
holders, they earn wages; these wages 
ulate, are turned into capital, into 
w freeholds, and small capitalists are cre- 
sted. That is the case, and such the course 
ines among the industrious and frugal. 
And what can these people think when s0 
ectable and worthy a gentleman as the 
mber from Louisiana undertakes to prove 
t the absolute ignorance and the abject 
ery of the South are more in conformity 
th the high purposes and destiny of im- 
1, rational, human beings, than the 
ted, the independent, free labor of the 
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rth? 
There is a more tangible and irritating 


cause of grievance at the North. Free blacks 
e constantly employed in the vessels of the 
North, generally as cooks or stewards. When 


» yessel arrives at a southern port, these 
> colored men are taken on shore, by the 
police or municipal authority, imprisoned, 
and kept in prison, till the vessel is-again 
ready to sale. This is not only irritating, but 
exceedingly unjustifiable and oppressive. 
Mr. Hoar’s mission, some time ago, to South 
Carolina, was a well-intended effort to re- 
move this cause of complaint. The North 
hinks such imprisonments illegal and un- 
constitutional; and as the cases occur con- 
stantly, and frequently, they regard it as a 

t grievance, 
jow, sir, so far as any of these grievances 
have their foundation in matters of law, they 
can be redressed, and ought to be redressed; 
and so far as they have their foundation in 
matters of opinion, in sentiment, in mutual 
crimination and recrimination, all that we 
can do is to endeavor to allay the agitation, 
and cultivate a better feeling and more 
fraternal sentiments between the South and 
the North. 

Mr. President, I should much prefer to have 
heard from every Member on this floor dec- 
larations of opinion that this Union could 
never be dissolved, than the declaration of 
opinion by anybody that, in any case, under 
the pressure of any circumstances, such a 
dissolution was possible. I hear with pain, 
and anguish, and distress, the word “seces- 

" especially when it falls from the lips 
f those who are patriotic, and known to the 
untry, and known all over the world, for 
eir political services. Secession! Peace- 
ble succession! Sir, your eyes and mine are 
ever destined to see that miracle. The dis- 
nemberment of this vast country without 
onvulsion! The breaking up of the foun- 
ins of the great deep, without ruffling the 
urface! Who is so foolish, I beg everybody’s 
pardon, as to expect to see any such thing? 
Sir, he who sees these States, now revolving 
in harmony around a common center, and 
expects to see them quit their places and 
fly off without convulsion, may look the next 
hour to see the heavenly bodies rush from 
their spheres, and jostle against each other 
in the realms of space, without causing the 
crush of the universe. There can be no such 
thing as a peaceable secession. Peaceable 
sion is an utter impossibility. Is the 
t Constitution under which we live, cov- 
ering this whole country, is it to be thawed 
and melted away by secession, as the snows 
on the mountain melt under the influence 
0: & vernal sun? disappear almost unobserved, 
and run off? No, sir! No, sir! I will not 
State what might produce the disruption of 
the Union; but, sir, I see as plainly as I see 
he sun in heaven, what that disruption itself 
must produce; I see that it must produce 
war, and such a war as I will not describe, 
in its twofold character. 

Peaceable secession. 
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bers of this great Republic to separate. A 
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What States are to secede? What is to re- 
main American? What am I to be? An 
American no longer? Am I to become a sec- 
tional man, a local man, a separatist, with 
no country in common with the gentlemen 
who sit around me here, or who fill the other 
House of Congress? Heaven forbid. Where 
is the flag of the Republic to remain? Where 
is the eagle still to tower? Or is he to cower, 
and shrink, and fall to the ground? Why, 
sir, Our ancestors, our fathers and our 
grandfathers, those of them that are yet liv- 
ing amongst us with prolonged lives, would 
rebuke and reproach us; and our children 
and our grandchildren would cry out shame 
upon us, if we of this generation should dis- 
honor these ensigns of the power of the Gov- 
ernment and the harmony of that Union 
which is every day felt among us with so 
much joy and gratitude. What is to become 
of the Army? What is to become of the 
Navy? What is to become of the public 
lands? How is each of the 30 States to de- 
fend itself? I know, although the idea has 
not been stated distinctly, there is to be, or 
it is supposed possible that there should be, 
a Southern Confederacy. I do not mean, 
when I allude to this statement, that anyone 
seriously contemplates such a state of things. 
I do not mean to say that it is true, but I 
have heard it suggested elsewhere, that that 
idea has originated a design to separate. I 
am sorry, sir, that it has ever been thought 
of, talked of, or dreamed of, in the wildest 
flights of human imagination. But the idea, 
so far as it exists, must be of a separation, as- 
signing the slave States to one side and the 
free States to the other. Sir, there is not, I 
may express myself too strongly, perhaps, but 
some things, some moral things, are almost 
as impossible as other natural or physical 
things; and I hold the idea of a separation of 
these States, those that are free to form one 
government, and those that are slave-holding 
to form another, as a moral impossibility. 
We could not separate the States by any such 
line, if we were to draw it. We could not sit 
down here today and draw a line of separa- 
tion that would satisfy any five men in the 
country. There are natural causes that 
would keep and tie us together, and there are 
social and domestic relations which we could 
not break if we would and which we should 
not if we could. Sir, nobody can look over 
the face of this country at the present mo- 
ment, nobody can see where its population is 
the most dense and growing, without being 
ready to admit, and compelled to admit, that 
ere long America will be in the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Well, now, sir, I beg to inquire what the 
wildest enthusiast has to say on the possibil- 
ity of cutting that river in two, and leaving 
free States at its source, and its branches, 
and slave States down near its mouth, each 
forming a separate government? Pray, sir, 
pray, sir, let me say to the people of this 
country that these things are worthy of their 
pondering and of their consideration. Here, 
sir, are five millions of freemen in the free 
States north of the River Ohio: Can anybody 
suppose that this population can be severed, 
by a line that divides them from the terri- 
tory of a foreign and an alien government, 
down somewhere, the Lord knows where, 
upon the lower banks of the Mississippi? 
What would become of Missouri? Will she 
join the arrondissement of the slave States? 
Shall the man from the Yellowstone and the 
Platte be connected, in the new Republic, 
with the man who lives on the southern ex- 
tremity of the Cape of Florida? Sir, I am 
ashamed to pursue this line of remark. I 
dislike it, I have an utter disgust for it. I 
would rather hear of natural blasts and 
mildews, war, pestilence, and famine than 
to hear gentlemen talk of secession. To break 
up, to break up this great Government, to 
dismember this glorious country, to astonish 
Europe with an act of folly such as Europe 
for two centuries has never beheld in any 
government or any people. No, sir; no, sir. 
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There will be no secession. Gentleniem are 
not serious when they talk of secession. 

Sir, I hear there is to be a convention held 
at Nashville. I am bound to believe that if 
worthy gentlemen meet at Nashville in con- 
vention their object will be to adopt counsels 
conciliatory, to advise the South to forbear- 
ance and moderation, and to advise the North 
to forbearance and moderation; and to incul- 
cate principles of brotherly love and affection, 
and attachment to the Constitution of the 
country as it now is. I believe, if the con- 
vention meets at all, it will be for this pur- 
pose; for certainly, if they meet for any pur- 
pose hostile to the Union, they have been 
singularly inappropriate in their selection of 
@ place. I remember, sir, that when the 
treaty was concluded between France and 
England, at the peace of Amiens, a stern old 
Englishman and an orator, who regarded the 
conditions of the peace as ignominious to 
England, said in the House of Commons, that 
if King William could know the terms of that 
treaty he would turn in his coffin. Let me 
commend this saying of Mr. Windham, in all 
its emphasis and in all its force, to any per- 
sons, who shall meet at Nashville for the pur- 
pose of concerting measures for the over- 
throw of this Union, over the bones of An- 
drew Jackson. 

Sir, I wish now to make two remarks, and 
hasten to a conclusion. I wish to say, in 
regard to Texas, that if it should be, here- 
after, at any time, the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment of Texas to cede to the United 
States a portion, larger or smaller, of her 
territory which lies adjacent to New Mexico, 
and north of 34 degrees of north latitude, 
to be formed into free States, for a fair 
equivalent in money or in the payment of 
her debt, I think it an object well worthy 
the consideration of Congress, and I shall 
be happy to concur in it myself, if I should 
be in the public counsels of the country at 
that time. 

I have one other remark to make. In my 
observations upon slavery as it has existed 
in the country, and as it now exists, I have 
expressed no opinion of the mode of its ex- 
tinguishment or melioration. I will say, 
however, though I have nothing to propose, 
because I do not deem myseli so competent 
as other gentlemen to take any lead, that 
if any gentleman from the South shall pro- 
pose a scheme of colonization, to be carried 
on by this Government upon a large scale, 
for the transportation of free colored people 
to any colony or any place in the world, I 
should be quite disposed to incur almost any 
degree of expense to accomplish that object. 
Nay, sir, following an example set here more 
than 20 years ago by a great man, then a 
Senator from New York, I would return to 
Virginia, and through her for the benefit 
of the whole South, the money received from 
the lands and territories ceded by her to 
this Government, for any such purpose as to 
relieve, in whole or in part, or in any way 
to diminish or deal beneficially with, the 
free colored population of the Southern 
States. I have said that I honor Virginia 
for her cession of this territory. There have 
been received into the Treasury of the United 
States $80,000,000, the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands ceded by her. If the resi- 
due should be sold at the same rate, the 
whole aggregate will exceed $200,000,000. If 
Virginia and the South see fit to adopt any 
proposition to relieve themselves from the 
free people of color among them, or such as 
may be made free, they have my free consent 
that the Government shall pay them any sum 
of money out of its proceeds, which may be 
adequate to the purpose. 

And now, Mr. President, I draw these ob- 
servations to a close. I have spoken freely, 
and I meant todoso. Ihave sought to make 
no display; I have sought to enliven the 
occasion by no animated discussion, nor have 
I attempted any train of elaborate argument. 
I have wished only to speak my sentiments, 
fully and at large, being desirous, once and 
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for all, to let the Senate know, and to let 
the country know, the opinions and senti- 
ments which I entertain on all these sub- 
jects. These opinions are not likely to be 
suddenly changed. If there be any future 
service that I can render to the country, con- 
sistently with these sentiments and opin- 
ions, I shall cheerfully render it. If there 
be not, I shall still be glad to have had an 
opportunity to disburden my conscience 
from the bottom of my heart, and to make 
known every political sentiment that therein 
exists. 

And now, Mr. President, instead of speak- 
ing of the possibility or utility of secession, 
instead of dwelling in these caverns of dark- 
ness, instead of groping with those ideas so 
full of all that is horrid and horrible, let us 
come out into the light of day; let us enjoy 
the fresh air of liberty and union; let us 
cherish those hopes which belong to us; let 
us devote ourselves to those great objects 
that are fit for our consideration and our 
action; let us raise our conceptions to the 
magnitude and the importance of the duties 
that devolve upon us; let our comprehen- 
sion be as broad as the country for which 
we act, our aspirations as high as its cer- 
tain destiny; let us not be pigmies in a case 
that calls for men. Never did there devolve 
on any generation of men higher trusts 
than now devolve upon us, for the preserva- 
tion of this Constitution, and the harmony 
and peace of all who are destined to live 
under it. Let us make our generation one of 
the strongest and brightest links in that 
golden chain, which is destined, I fondly 
believe, to grapple the people of all the 
States to this Constitution, for ages to come. 
We have a great, popular, constitutional 
yovernment, guarded by law, and by judi- 
cature, and defended by the whole affections 
of the people. No monarchial throne presses 
these States together; no iron chain of mili- 
tary power encircles them; they live and 
stand upon a Government popular in its 
form, representative in its character, founded 
upon principles of equality, and so con- 
structed, we hope, as to last forever. In all 
its history it has been beneficent; it has 
trodden down no man’s liberty; it has 
crushed no State. Its daily respiration is 
liberty and patriotism; its yet youthful veins 
are full of enterprise, courage, and honorable 
love of glory and renown. Large before, the 
country has now, by recent events, become 
vastly larger. This Republic now extends, 
with a vast breadth, across the whole conti- 
nent. The two great seas of the world wash 
the one and the other shore. We realize, 
on a mighty scale, the beautiful description 
of the ornamental edging of the buckler of 
Achilles — 


“Now the broad shield complete, the artist 
crown'd 

With his last hand, and poured the ocean 
round; 

In living silver seem’d the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the 
whole.” 





Agricultural Services by the Federal 
Government 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
an obscure headline in one of the Wash- 
ington newspapers yesterday caught my 
eye and as I considered the implications 


contained in the statement of fact, or 
perhaps the predictions contained in that 
headline, I received a letter from one of 
my constituents in southeast Missouri 
which further impressed me with the 
fact that our people are becoming more 
conscious of the need for greater effi- 
ciency and more economy in the opera- 
tion of our Government. The headline, 
“Few Federal agencies can expect in- 
crease in funds by House group,” headed 
an article which stated in part that— 

Representative WHITTEN, Democrat of Mis- 
sissippi, chairman of the Agriculture Sub- 
committee, reminded Agriculture officials of 
the big Federal deficit in a closed meeting and 
he added: “We will be fortunate if we can 
go along at the same rate that we have in 
the past, much less increase appropriations. 
* * * We have reached a point where we 
have to be selective.” 

The Agriculture budget as recommended 
by the President would add funds for 2,600 
new jobs, 


Coming as I do from one of the rich- 
est and most productive agricultural dis- 
tricts and representing a constituency 
which includes as progressive a group of 
farmers as will be found anywhere, I be- 
lieve I am thoroughly conscious of and 
deeply appreciative of the many fine 
services which are being rendered by the 
several agencies in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

For some time, however, I have been 
deeply concerned over the apparent con- 
flicting interest and the overlapping 
functions of some of these services. For 
many years I have been a member of 
the farm bureau in my home county 
which sponsors the county agent’s of- 
fice, and I am familiar with the many ac- 
complishments of the Extension Service 
in that area. I am always impressed 
when I read the annual report which sets 
out the activities in which the county 
agent and the home demonstration agent 
are engaged. 

I have witnessed the development of 
the PMA organization throughout my 
district and I know that this program has 
made a most valuable contribution and 
has provided the machinery for imple- 
menting the farm program which has 
been responsible for many farmers en- 
joying a prosperity which was unknown 
prior to the early thirties. 

More recently, farmers in three of the 
counties in my district, recognizing the 
benefits which are possible through a 
soil-conservation program, have organ- 
ized soil-conservation districts. Despite 
the fact that these districts kave been 
operating only a short time, the results 
which have been obtained are doing 
much to create interest in this program 
throughout the other counties of the 
district. 

Unfortunately, despite the valuable 
contributions which are being made by 
each of these agencies, I have been con- 
scious of the fact for some time that 
there is an overlapping of their func- 
tions, and while this in itself might not 
be a sufficient ground to demand that 
some action be taken to bring about a 
unification or an integration which would 
prevent a duplication of their efforts, 
since only a comparatively small per- 
centage of the farmer taxpayers are 
being reached by either or all of the 
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agencies. The fact that there is an ap. 
parent lack of coordination, which at 
times has resulted even in a conflict 
which has brought about contradictory 
policies, leads me to believe that it js 
time for a comprehensive study to be 
made of this situation. 

In the letter above referred to, my 
constituent in reporting a meeting which 
was held in one of the counties of my 
district for the purpose of discussing 
the possibilities of establishirg a soil. 
conservation district, reports that 
“farmers at the meeting agreed that 
there are far too many overlapping du- 
ties and services offered by the many 
Federal agencies interested in agricul- 
ture. It has reached the point where 
the various agencies are ‘sniping’ at each 
other in public to the detriment of them- 
selves and certainly to the farmers.” 

The writer who is a former teacher of 
vocational agriculture and who has since 
been employed in the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Education as director of veter- 
ans’ education, in which capacity he had 
the opportunity to work with and 
through many other Federal agencies, 
but who is now in business for himself, 
makes this further comment: 

No doubt all of the agencies render a cer- 
tain amount of good service to the farmer, 
It may be that all of the services now being 
rendered—and proposed—are necessary. It is 
a shame, however, that these services cannot 
be offered by a coordinated branch of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
thereby eliminating the confusing contra- 
dictory advice now given the farmer and cer- 


tainly eliminating the costly overlapping now 
existing. 


While this writer does not propose to 
have the answer and as he states: 

This letter is not for the purpose of con- 
demning any particular agency, I hope you 
can use it as a fair reflection of the think- 
ing of at least some farmers in your dis- 
trict in your efforts to improve agricultural 
services to the farmers by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


At the meeting to which he referred in 
his letter, he pointed out that there was 
some discussion and quotations made 
from a recent article in the Country Gen- 
tleman, March 1950 issue, entitled “Big 
Government Is in Your County, Too.” 
In this same issue is also an editorial 
by Dean Rusk of the Illinois College of 
Agriculture which bears out the theme 
of the article. I have read this article 
and also the editorial and I believe it 
does present in an interesting and in- 
formative manner the problem which has 
been causing me some concern, in that 
a similar condition exists not only in the 
10 counties of my district but also in 
hundreds of other counties throughout 
the agricultural section of this Nation. 

I think that we have a situation in the 
Department of Agriculture which can be 
compared to the Department of Defense. 
Just as no one would suggest doing away 
with the Army, Navy, Air Force, oF 
Marine Corps, neither am I suggesting 
that we abolish the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Production and Marketing 
Administration, or the Extension Serv- 
ice, yet I do believe that there is a need 
for unification and an integration of the 
services within the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and I believe 
























that there is an opportunity for the same 
type of economy to be effected within 
the Department of Agriculture which is 
being brought about in the Department 
of Defense. 

I am today extending my remarks in 
the Appendix, in two instances, includ- 
ing the article, Big Government Is in 
Your County, Too, and an editorial, A 
Cure for Big Government Ills, which 
appeared in the March 1950 issue of the 
Country Gentleman. 





Stateheed for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said for and against the 
proposal to admit Hawaii to statehood; 
a proposal to create an additional State 
in cur Union. 

I have had the honor to work closely 
with the Delegate from Hawaii and I 
have had the honor to second the motion 
to report the Hawaii proposal. 

I desire to record my sincere thanks 
to the Delegate from Hawaii, Hon. Jo- 
sEPH R. FARRINGTON, for the careful, con- 
siderate, and learned manner in which 
he made available to my committee and 
myself the many considerations con- 
tained in this proposal. I believe this 
gentleman is entitled to great credit from 
this Congress for his untiring work, to 
the end that our work was made as light 
as possible under all the circumstances. 

H,. R. 49, the Hawaii bill, provides for 
he addition as a State of a Territory as 
large as Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
It contains a population of one-half mil- 
lion people. 

Hawaii offered to exchange her inde- 
pendent sovereignty for annexation to 
our country 53 years ago, and by that 
independent act and the continuous 
demonstration of unquestioned loyalty, 
has sufficiently shown a planned inten- 
tion of being one of us. We accepted 
that annexation 52 years ago, and “Pearl 
Harbor” and the consequent conduct of 
the people of Hawaii is proof of the wis- 
dom of that‘annexation. 

The desire for statehood has been 
brought to the attention of Congress 15 
limes since annexation. That indicates 
readiness for peaceful democratic action. 
It is a model of peaceful planning on the 
part of Hawaii; and is critically indic- 
ative of the slowness of the democratic 
processes upon the part of the other— 
the Congress, 

e S atehood will increase immeasurably 
the prestige of America throughout the 
QO rient, at a time when it is badly needed. 
fhe National Military Establishment 
and the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior have made favorable reports in 
behalf of this proposal, 
I urge my colleagues to prompt and 


rable action upon this proposal, 
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Liberalism in the Present Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us in this House believe that we are true 
liberals in the full sense of the word, but 
at times it is difficult to give an exact 
definition of the word or a clear connota- 
tion of the concept of liberalism. Weare 
living in a time of confusion. Terms 

ertaining to political concepts and ideol- 
ogies that were so readily understood by 
all only yesterday, have been twisted and 
misrepresented to the point where we are 
not certain what they stand for today. 

I believe the Members of this House, 
whether they consider themselves liberal 
or not, will enjoy reading the following 
article, published in the New Republic, 
March 6, 1950: 

LIBERAL CACHEXIA: ITS CAUSE AND CURE 

(By David Goldknopf) 

Lately I have been sitting up with my 
favorite sick friend, the liberal. You say that 
liberal doesn’t mean anything any more 
and yet you know perfectly well what it 
means. You Know that my friend used to 
be a New Dealer, that he is now a Fair Dealer, 
that he is not progressive. He does not be- 
lieve that private enterprise is ever strictly 
private, and he does believe that in large 
and important areas where its services have 
been somewhat less than adequate—health, 
housing, education—government ought to do 
something. In other words, he isn’t afraid 
of the Government meddling in his life as 
long as he feels that it’s his government. He 
likes Eleanor Roosevelt and Chester Bowles, 
Walter Reuther and Estes Kefauver, David 
Lilienthal and the Douglasses of both Senate 
and Supreme Court (not to mention Helen 
Gahagan). You can continue this sort of 
documentation almost endlessly. You can 
predict how my sick friend will feel—if he 
is well enough to feel anything—about nine- 
tenths of the bills to come before the next 
Congress. How can you call any word mean- 
ingless that tells you so much? 

No, the trouble with “liberal” is not lack 
of meaning; it is lack of motion. My friend 
is suffering from cachexia: (Ka-kKek’si-a), a 
condition of ill health with malnutrition and 
wasting of the body, due to some chronic 
constitutional affection, as tuberculosis or 

ancer (Webster). His limbs are lax, his 
eyes dull, his movements random and in- 
effectual. Bright lights disturb him (and 
so, for that matter, does dim light). Hecan- 
not stand loud noises, whether from the left 
or the right. Occasionally a hollow groan 
escapes him, as if in the memory of an un- 
pardonable and irremediable error. And 
there are times when, out of the depths 
of his ineffable despondency, he feels com- 
pelled to repeat his dismal story— 

“I am a liberal. I abhor communism. 
But in my abhorrence of communism I find 
myself allied to those very elements of society 
that I have always distrusted and often 
despised. This is my incubus. I raise my 
voice against the abuse of a minority, 

nd the Communist raises his voice, too. 
And somehow he can always raise his voice 
higher than mine. I whirl upon him snarl- 
ing, ‘How many slave laborers are there in 
Siberia!’ ‘“That’s telling ‘em!’ yipe my an- 
cient enemies of the right. ‘Vile Franco- 
philes!’ I shout at them. ‘Don’t you call 
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me comrade!” ‘Double in spades!’ crows the 
Commie. Back to my left! ‘Stay away from 
me,’ I cry menacingly. ‘I'll tito you!” ‘Let 
him have it!’ the Hearst press yodels. ‘I'll 
hold his hands!’ Back to my right! ‘Union- 


buster!’ ‘Fascist scum! and the Commie 
hisses. *‘Mad-dog reactionary!’ Left! 
Right! And another left! And another 
right! I fall back against the ropes A left, 


another left; I’m slipping down; the count, 
three, four; I—what happened?” 

Tears come to his eyes. And to mine, too, 
for I remember him so strong and indomi- 
table—the tilt of his chin in the old May Day 
parades, his picket-line stamina. I turn my 
head so that I cannot see his pain, so that 
he cannot see my grief. 

I am a liberal. I abhor smallpox. But 
in my abhorrence of smallpox I find myself 
allied to those very elements of society that 
I have always distrusted and often despised. 

Nobody ever says that. It’s creviced with 
all kinds of fallacies. 

1. I am a liberal. I abhor smallpox. In 
this case juxtaposition certainly implies 
connection: Abhorrence of smallpox is an 
attribute of liberalism. But we know that 
it isn’t so, that there is no connection be- 
tween liberalism and the abhorrence of 
smallpox. 

2. I abhor smallpox. Who doesn’t? But 
why make a point of it? Why this obsessive 
need to put yourself on record? And how 
much time can you afford to devote to the 
abhorrence of smallpox? Even if you spent 
as little as a half-hour a day on it, wouldn't 
your life be seriously distorted? 

3. But in my abhorrence of smallpox I 
find myself allied to those very elements. 
This is sheer nonsense. Alliances aren’t 
fortuitous; they are expressions of intent. 
You don’t “find” yourself allied any more 
than you “find” yourself married. It may 
be a mistake, but it’s not an accident. 

Then what ails my friend? If his self- 
styled incubus can be disposed of with a 
casual sweep of the logical broom, how does 
one account for his lamentable condition? 
Obviously his troubles do not lie within the 
luminous boundaries of reason. For exam- 
ple, he seems to have been terribly worried 
about maintaining his identity, his “posi- 
tion.” But why haven’t his adversaries of 
the right and left been similarly preoccupied? 
In a recent congressional vote on a foreign 
issue (it doesn’t matter what issue; that’s 
exactly the point) three New York City Rep- 
resentatives voted “nay.” One was a Demo- 
crat who has, however, always enjoyed Amer- 
ican Labor Party support. Another has fol- 
lowed every twist and turn of the Communist 
Party line with contortionist dexterity. 
The third was an unregenerate conservative 
who made his political reputation, such as 
it is, by conducting a shameless prewar 
witch hunt in the colleges of New York—a 
witch hunt that did put a Communist in- 
structor in jail for perjury, but completely 
ignored an outspokenly Fascist college pro- 
fessor who was, in fact, to broadcast for Hit- 
ler during the war. All three Representa- 
tives voted the same way on an important 
policy bill—without embarrassment. They 
were not afraid that they would be compro- 
mised by their association. They did not 
consider themselves associated. 

Only the liberal is dismayed by oppositions 
of this. sort. Why? The Communist 
changes his “position” as casually as a tra- 
peze artist. Reactionaries can be just as 
mercurial. The imperialist of yesterday be- 
comes the isolationist of today without any 
noticeable “sturm und drang.” The apolo- 
gists of free enterprise vote gaudy subsidies 
for Maine’s potato farmers. Nor can these 
paradoxes be marked off as political hypocri- 


sies. Both on the left and on the right there 
are profound convictions that are never vio- 
lated. But these convictions, being pro- 
found, have nothing to do wiih the relative 
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superficialities of “program” or “position.” 
They are, in fact, not at all political. They 
deal with the nature of man and how much 
say he has in his destiny. 

The Communist, we know, believes that 
man has very little say in his destiny. He 
redefines freedom as submission—submis- 
sion to the dialectical current of history— 
“the recognition of necessity.” The Com- 
munist believes in economic determinism. 
He believes in the supremacy of class 
interests 

On the face of it, the conservative has an 
altogether different view of things. Man has 
an immense, an almost unqualified control 
over his destiny. Success is universally at- 
tainable; anyone can make good if socialistic 
government doesn’t mess up the American 
way. But whatissuccess? Success is—ah— 
well—success, the ranch house in the sub- 
uibs, the good car, the devoted wife, getting 
what you want out of life. And what’s more 
(this, far more confidently), the only reason 
@ man will work is to achieve success. To 
get what he wants, to keep what he has got. 

Somehow or other, success is never defined 
in terms of—oh—the Golden Rule or the 
Brotherhood of Man, or any of the other 
ideals to which the conservative sincerely 
and often actively subscribes. In fact, the 
conservative seems merely to have substi- 
tuted personal for class interest. Whether 
he reali °s it or not, he believes in the inher- 
ent, intransigent, and apparently limitless 
selfishness of man. Sometimes that selfish- 
ness is enlightened; that is to say, a man 
may forego a small bone today for a larger, 
juicier one tomorrow. And there are rules 
in the dog fight we call life—rules that must 
be obeyed if you don’t want to go to fail, 
or to hell, or to both. But those are limita- 
tions upon the expression of selfishness, not 
upon its influence or applicability. Success 
is a personal, never a social achievement. A 
man may slave for his children; it is because 
they are his, and let other men slave for 
theirs. Man being man, that is the way it 
has got to be, and any tampering with this 
primordial condition can lead only to social- 
istic chaos. : 

You might say, then, that the Communist 
takes a mechanical view of life and the con- 
ative takes a biological, or more specifi- 
ally, Darwinian, view. Or—Communist 
thinks that man is pushed to his destiny, 
and the conservative thinks that he is pulled. 
Eut is there really a great deal of difference 
between the electric goad under the tail and 
the carrot in front of the nose? A mule isa 
mule. 

Doesn't the liberal believe that man is 
pushed? Certainly. Slums, disease, pov- 
erty predispose thousands to delinquency, 
for example, and we ought to get rid of those 








evils. (Cut the relationship between, let 
us say, poverty and crime is a statistical 
one; you cannot attribute the brutaiization 
of any one person to his environment.) Is 


man pulled? Sure. We'd never get any- 
thing done without incentives. (But these 
incentives vary widely, and the fact that they 
are incentives does not necessarily make them 
1 ‘Ou The altruist receives satisfac- 
tion from his altruism, the hero from his 
heroism; it does not follow that self-satisfac- 
tion is the motive for altruism or hero- 
ism.) Pushed or pulled, says the liberal, 
man nevertheless keeps his feet and walks 

rard under his own power and by his 

tion. And he does not walk alone. 
Therein lies the difference between the 
nd his adversaries of the right and 
left. It is not a difference in program, and 
the liberal who predicates his difference on 
program is bound to be confounded as con- 






servatives and Communists veer temporarily 
toward him. The liberal is different in that 
he believes in at least a limited freedom of 
choice—-and that means choice of ends as 
well means, Ee believes in aitruism. 


He believes that the human race is a com- 
munity, if not yet a fraternity. He respects 
man, 

The Communist does not. He has some 
respect for the capitalist, none at all for 
the workingman. The worker is a dupe, a 
pawn, who must be led every inch of the 
dialectical way—‘educated.” Actually, you 
can’t blame the Communists for feeling as 
they do. Respect implies responsibility. If 
a man is, as the solacing phrase goes, a 
“product of his environment,” you can no 
more respect him than you can iron ingots. 
(Properly speaking, you cannot hate him 
either, and it is a fact that in the early 
days of the Russian revolution Lenin cau- 
tioned his followers against hating the pecple 
they were forced to murder. But this par- 
ticular discipline seems to have been relaxed 
over the years.) 

On the other hand, it isn’t easy to respect 
the conservative ideal either—the man who 
has made good. Even the conservative 
senses this. It isn’t enough to make good; 
you must use power and wealth usefully. 
The conservative ideal is a man who has 
spent 60 years of his life accumulating his 
pile, and the rest of his years dispensing 
it philanthropically. During his last years 
he completely reverses his field. And he 
knows it. But all he can do is grunt in that 
gruff old way which fools no one—the old 
rascal—“Well, you can’t take it with you.” 
A number of movies have been built around 
this situation. You can expect a great many 
more. (As a matter of fact, a pretty good 
case could be made for the thesis that 
Scrooge is the conservative ideal.) But no 
movie is going to solve the most serious con- 
flict in the conservative philosophy: the con- 
flict between make-good and do-good. 

The liberal respects man. He believes in 
man. He believes in him not as a dialectical 
pawn, nor as a refugee from the jungle. He 
believes in him as a distinguishably human 
being. He believes in society. He believes 
in it not as an instrument of suppression or 
of progress, nor as a device for controlling or 
arbitrating the beastliness of man. Nor as 
a convenience. Nor as an invention. He 
believes in society as an aspect of man’s 
humanity—source and outgrowth, flower and 
root. 

What makes man that way? One might 
as well ask, “Why mind?” “Why life?” 
“Why matter?” “Why motion?” Strictly 
speaking, none of these Sunday-sermon 
topics is legitimate. Thatis the way things 
have happened. And altruism is no more 
incredible than breathing, breathing than 
giavitation. Nothing explains anything. 
Matter does not explain mind; sex does not 
explain love; biology does not explain society. 

In fact, biology explains a lot less than 
we've been brought up to think. It is true 
that sight has great survival value, but 
once a man has eyes he can use them for 
anything he pleases. Hé can paint pictures 
that have no survival value—in any sense of 
the phrase. More important, the sighted per- 
son is not a blind man plus sight. He is an 
altogether different person. Similarly, the 
social being is not an individual in society; 
that is the definition-of the unsocial being. 
If anything, the social being is scciety in 
the individual. This may b2 the contributive 
insight of our century. Just as the eight- 
eenth was the mechanical century and the 
nineteenth the biological, century, so the 
twentieth may be the social century. If 
that’s the case—and we've still got half a cen- 
tury to go—there’ll be some changes made, 
You can expect even so monumental a nine- 
teenth-century achievement as psycho- 
analysis—Darwinism extended to the mind— 
to undergo eclipse or profound modification. 
You may expect the current childish and 
undignified quest for private religious salva- 
tion to run its course, You may expect lib- 
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eralism to become increasingly confident ang 
expressive. 

Diversity of human goals, freedom of choice 
altruism, the social nature of man: for the 
liberal they are facts, not hypotheses or 
utopian aspirations. Considered collectively, 
they make up the distinguishing character of 
liveralism. The liberal who remains true to 
them need never fear the contamination of 
the left or right. 

Will this prescription bring the sick liberal] 
instantly to his feet? Probably not. His 
present disorders are, fortunately, sympto- 
matic rather than essential, but a symptom 
can be almost as noxious as the disease itself. 
Alcoholism is a system of deep psychic disor- 
ders, but before the alcoholic can be cured 
he must stop drinking. Similarly, the liber- 
al’s preoccupation with communism cannot 
be airily dismissed. The burden of disavow- 
al has become tco onerous, the repudiation of 
past associations too demanding. The his- 
tory of this preoccupation has a certain clini- 
cal charm. But so far as treatment goes, the 
future is more important than the past. And 
most important of all is the present. 

It is a tragic blunder for the liberal to be 
mouse-trapped into an anti-Communist posi- 
tion. It is a tragic blunder for him to be 
mouse-trapped into an antianything posi- 
tion. The premises of liberalism—consider 
them again—are all positive. The conserva- 
tive and the Communist are both at their 
best as a member of the minority opposition. 
In fact, both can be very useful to the liberal 
in that role. Put either of them into power, 
and the result is ruinous. But the genius of 
liberalism is best expressed when the liberal 
is in power. To allow himself therefore, to 
be cast in the role of opposition is a sure rcute 
to self-annihilation. The primary tactical 
principle of the Communists has always been 
dominate or destroy. Negative domination is 
a highly efficient technique of destruction. 
That is why the Communist will go to great 
extremes to alienate the liberal, to force a 
fight. In a political dog fight he can't lose. 
The role of underdog is immensely gratifying 
to him, ideologically, tactically, and psycho- 
logically. Ideologically, because it bears out 
Marxist predictions; tactically, because mar- 
tyrdom is his greatest asset; psychologically, 
because it vindicates all the bitterness, sad- 
ism, and insecurity that predispose him to 
communism in the first place. But the lib- 
eral is a friendly person. He does not enjoy 
rancor. He wants to work with people. He 
wanted to work with the Communists before 
the war, during the war, and immediately 
after the war. He is a trusting person. He 
believes in sincerity and good intentions. He 
is a sanguine person. Antagonisms make 
him bilious. My friend is very bilious. 

All of which leads to several categorical 
conclusions. When Communists hold a cul- 
tural conference, liberals do not hold a 
countercultural conference. When Commu- 
nists march down Eighth Avenue on May 
day liberals do not march down Fifth Ave- 
nue. When the Communists commission 
Paul Robeson to sing for civil liberties, lib- 
erals have no part in any protest demon- 
stration. Liberals do not carry on in this 
infantile way. They do not rise to the Com- 
munist bait. In the words of the sidewalk 
psychologist, “They do not give them that 
satisfaction.” 

The liberal spends his time and energy 
doing what comes naturally—beating the 
drum for liberalism. He believes in at leas! 
limited freedom of will and he tries to extend 
its limits. He believes in the diversity of 
human goals and arbitrary restrictions in 
this respect meet with his sharpest disap- 
proval. He believes in altruism and he be- 
lieves that man should be sufficiently liber- 
ated from his biological obligations to be able 
to practice it. He believes in the sodality of 
the human race, but he notes, regretfully 











that a great many of its details remain to be 
worked out. 

In other words, he has a full-time, self- 
perpetuating job on his hands. And the next 
time the Reds and the reactionaries start 
swinging at each other I hope he has sense 
enough not to step in between them. We 
lose more damn liberals that way. 





Statehood for Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said for and against the 
proposal to admit Alaska to statehood; 
proposal to create an additional State 
in our Union. 

I have had the honor to work closely 
with the Delegate from Alaska and I 
have had the honor to make the motion 
to report out the Alaska proposal. 

I desire to record my sincere thanks 
to Delegate, the Honorable E. L. Barrt- 
LETT, of Alaska, for the careful, consid- 
erate, and learned manner in which he 
made available to my committee and my- 
self the many considerations contained 
in this proposal. I believe this gentle- 
man is entitled to great credit from this 
Congress for his untiring work, to the 
end that our work was made as light as 
possible under all the circumstances. 

H. R. 331, the Alaska bill, provides for 
the addition to the Union as a State our 
“last frontier.” It adds a State that is 
a vast storehouse of undeveloped re- 
sources which our people will need. It 
is larger than 12 other States, in popula- 
tion, at the time of their admission as 
States. 

he tradition of self-government is a 
strong American tradition, and today 
fulfills the obligation of the United States 
under the United Nations Charter “to 
develop self-government.” 

During the last year alone 138 corpo- 
rations were authorized to do business 
in Alaska. This indicates a large new 
reservoir of business and trade for our 
Nation. Two national forests of 21,000,- 
000 acres give our country a huge reserve 
of timber products. That is all in com- 
pliance with our historical and econom- 
ical planning, 





Commodity Credit Corporation 





REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan was awarded a gold 
meda ‘lion for outstanding service to agri- 
Culture at a convention of the so-called 
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Farmers Union in Denver, Colo., yester- 
day. Most of us from the Middle West 
understand Mr. Brannan’s service to the 
American farmer only too well. 

For example, several days ago he came 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, to re- 
quest $2,000,000,000 additional borrowing 
authority for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. When he took office 20 
months ago, the corporation had, unim- 
paired, its full borrowing authority of 
$4,750,000,000. On February 14, 1950, the 
balance of its borrowing authority had 
shrunk to one and one-third billions 
under Mr. Brannan’s administration. 
And, remember, appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture are not in- 
cluded in the three and one-half billion 
CCC dollars he has spent in a little more 
than a year and a half. 

But perhaps we should quote Mr. Bran- 
nan himself on his strange service to 
agriculture. Here is what he testified 
before the committee last Wedesday: 

In 2 years, gross farm income has dropped 
more than two billion dollars, and cash ex- 
penses have gone up by more than one bil- 
lion. After paying cash expenses, farm op- 
erators last year had 17 percent less money 
than in 1948 and about 22 percent less than 
in 1947. The purchasing power of farm 
families in terms of 1947 dollars dropped 
about two billion dollars in 1948, another 
two billion dollars in 1949, and could drop 
still another tv-o billion dollars in 1950 if 
farm prices do not strengthen. 


Yes, indeed, Mr. Brannan has com- 
piled quite a record of service to Ameri- 
can farmers. I wonder, though, how 
many farmers will appreciate his serv- 
ice in reducing their income tax liability 
by slashing their incomes so drastically. 

Then there are other services to ag- 
riculture in which Mr, Brannan has had 
sterling assistance from other executive 
departments of the Truman Administra- 
tion. An outstanding example is the 
program of shrinking our exports and 
encouraging increased imports of food- 
stuffs which we have in surplus sup- 
ply—such as potatoes, beans, and pork. 
To permit this continued importation of 
surplus foods is to betray the American 
farmer. No saving is reflected to the 
consumer because the Commodity Credit 
Corp. buys, stores, and eventually sacri- 
fices at a substantial loss any surpluses 
that are accumulated. _In short, Mr. 
Brannan’s service on this score results 
in subjecting the American farmer to 
unwarranted criticism, and in saddling 
the American taxpayer with senseless 
expenditures that benefit neither the 
producer nor the consumer. 

In addition, Mr. Brannan has per- 
formed no small service in his 1950 acre- 
age-allotment program which will save 
our farmers the trouble of cropping more 
than 30,000,000 fertile acres that were 
under the plow last year. There will be 
even more idle land in 1951 unless he 
stops killing American agriculture with 
his special brand of service, and starts 
distributing intelligently the surpluses he 
has accumulated. 

Mr. Brannan’s greatest service to agri- 
culture, however, lies in his continued 
attempts to sabotage the efforts of the 
Congress and the responsible farm or- 
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ganizations to work out a sound, long- 
range program for American agricul- 
ture—a program based on price supports 
sufficiently flexible to insure profitable 
farming operations with a minimum of 
Government controls and at a reasonable 
cost. 

Mr. Speaker, if the present Secretary 
of Agriculture really wants to earn the 
gold medallion that has been given him 
for alleged service to our farming popu- 
lation, he can do so very easily—by sim- 
ply submitting his resignation to the 
President. 





Veterans’ Credit Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 
CARRIERS, BRANCH No. 377, 
Evansville, Ind., March 4, 1950. 
Hon. WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrEaR CONGRESSMAN DENTON: I have been 
informed that H. R. 87, the veterans credit 
bill, will probably be called up in the House 
Tuesday, March 7. Efforts will be made to 
kill this bill with “kindness” by various 
amendments which would increase the cost 
to such a figure that H. R. 87 would fail of 
enactment. 

One of these so-called liberal amendments 
would extend the benefits of H. R. 87 to vet- 
erans in every department of the Govern- 
ment. As postal employees we have no ob- 
jection to veterans in other departments re- 
ceiving a salary commensurate with the posi- 
tion they occupy, however I would like for 
you, Mr. DENTON, to point out that when the 
reclassification act of 1945 was passed these 
employees received an increase of $360 per 
annum and said increase was added to the 
entrance salary. As a result every employee 
who has come into these other Government 
agencies since 1945 has received the benefit 
of that increase. 

This is not the case in the postal service 
When the reclassification act was passed 
July 1, 1945, every regular employee received 
an increase of $400 per annum and every 
substitute carrier and clerk received this $400 
when they advanced to a regular position, but 
the entrance salary was left at $1,700 and 
every veteran coming into the postal service 
since July 1, 1945, has been short this $400 
that was given to all those employees who 
were fortunate enough to remain at home 
during the last war. Obviously this is very 
unfair and penalizes a man for being away 
in the defense of his country. I trust that 
you can agree that the veterans who entered 
other Government positions have already re- 
ceived $360 per annum that our boys in the 
postal service are still striving for. 

The House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has voted to instruct Chairman 
Tom Murray to offer an amendment to H. R. 
87 substituting S. 689 as passed by the Sen- 
ate last August. I hope that you will be 
present to support the committee amend- 
ment and to vote against all amendments 
that would increase the cost of this legisla- 
tion to a figure that would prevent it becom- 
ing law. 
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If the veterans in the other agencies are 
entitled to still more than those in the postal 
service there is a bill pending in the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee granting 


them credit for their military service. If it 
is the desire of Congress to give this credit 
it should be passed on its own merit and not 
be tacked on to our bill that we have worked 
for so many months. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLIFForD W. KERNEY, 
President. 

P. S.—I will appreciate very much having 

this in the Recorp, 





Ethiopian Government Protests Appoint- 
ment of Fascist Gen. Guglielmo Nasi as 
Administrator in Somaliland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
memorandum: 

ETHIOPIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1950. 
Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Ethiopian Embassy wishes 
to enclose herewith a memorandum made 
by the Imperial Ethiopian Government reg- 
istering their objection to the proposed ap- 
pointment of the Fascist Gen. Guglielmo 
Nasi to run the administration of former 
Italian Somaliland under the United Nations 
trusteeship. 

With best wishes and regards of the Ethi- 
opian Embassy, 

Sincerely yours, 
MESFIN BEGASHET. 


ETHIOPIAN GOVERNMENT PROTESTS APPOINT- 
MENT OF Fascist GEN. GUGLIELMO NASI AS 
ADMINISTRATOR IN SOMALILAND 


It has come to the attention of the Im- 
perial Ethiopian Government that Italy pro- 
poses to appoint as its administrator of 
former Italian Somaliland, under the United 
Nations trusteeship, the Fascist General Nasi. 

We wish to protest this appointment with 
all the vehemence at our command, for the 
reasons here set forth: 

1. General Nasi was an active participant 
in the Italo-Ethiopian War. He played an 
important part in the invasion and occupa- 
tion of Ethiopia, and has, therefore, been 
listed as a war criminal by the Allied War 
Crimes Commission. 

2. He is one of the senior Italian officers 
who, together with General Graziani waged 
the unprovoked 1935-36 campaign against 
Ethiopia. His return to east Africa, where 
he took part in the initiation, planning, and 
launching of the aggressive war against 
Ethiopia from within Somaliland, is con- 
sidered a menace to the security of our 
country. We must point out in this con- 
nection, that during the occupation, he was 
at one time Governor of Harar Province in 
Ethiopia, and subsequently became vice 
Governor General of Ethiopia under the Duke 
of Asota. Consequently the Imperial Ethi- 
opian Government views with serious con- 
cern his proposed appointment as Adminis- 
trator of Somaliland, where, under the Fas- 
cist regime, he once served as Governor of 
Harar and Somaliland combined. 
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8. The Imperial Ethiopian Government 
is in possession of ample documentary 
proof of the educational policies fostered 
by General Nasi during the occupation, a 
policy of ever maintaining the status quo 
of illiterate people. We have, therefore, no 
doubt that no one is less fitted than Gen- 
eral Nasi to guide the destinies of the very 
people whom, under the United Nations 
mandate, Italy is expected to prepare for in- 
dependence within 10 years. 

In view of our intimate experience with 
General Nasi, the Imperial Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment trusts that the United Nations 
will not let this proposed appointment, 
which we consider most undesirable, go un- 
noticed. 

We trust, too, that members of all peace- 
loving nations will take our view seriously 
and support the rejection of this appoint- 
ment. 


South Carolina Pioneer in Patents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THD HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me at the Mayflower Hotel on 
Monday, March 6, 1950, under the aus- 
pices of the American Patent Law Asso- 
ciation: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the American 
Patent Law Association, distinguished guests, 
as evidence of my gratitude for sharing your 
dinner tonight I intend to be brief enough 
to justify your inviting me again. After these 
several years of expert indoctrination in pat- 
ent law at the hands of many of your skilled 
colleagues, I am beginning to feel that I 
now am only semi-illiterate in this important 
subject, but I am yet far from constituting 
a competitive threat to even the lowliest of 
those present. While that apprenticeship 
does not qualify me as an authority on our 
patent system, it has at least given me a 
constant and growing awareness of its pro- 
found importance to our American way of 
life and of its sensitivity to change. What 
started out as a perfunctory legislative as- 
signment for me has become a considerable 
interest by choice. 

In a way, the patent system is part of my 
inheritance as a South Carolinian, and per- 
haps that accounts for the more than random 
interest I had even prior to coming across 
the facts that I am now about to relate: 

These facts concern the vital role played 
by my State in the early history of the patent 
and copyright laws. 

It is a strange coincidence that South 
Carolina had a patent law of its own, even 
before the adoption of the Constitution. 
Most of the independent States had their 
own copyright laws, but South Carolina alone 
had her individual patent law. 

On March 26, 1784, the General Assembly 
of South Carolina enacted a law “for the 
encouragement of arts and sciences.” This 
law related to both copyrights and patents, 
and provided for securing exclusive rights 
to authors and inventors. Of course, this 
law was rather simple in its terms, but it 
does show an appreciation of the desirability 
of a patent law on the part of South Caro- 
lina. As I have indicated, none of the other 
States had any similar statute. 

This is not all. The Constitutional Con- 
vention, which met 3 years later, found 


South Carolinians foremost in the introduc- 





tion of patent and copyright clauses to the 
Constitution. 

It was our brilliant young Charles Pincx. 
ney who on August 18, 1787, as a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention, introduce 
a resolution that the legislature of the Goy. 
ernment they were framing be given the 
power: “To grant patents for useful inven. 
tions,” and “To secure to authors exclusive 
rights for certain times.” Though Pinckney 
was the youngest man in the Convention. 
more of his ideas were written into our 
organic law than of any other delegate. 

John Rutledge, another South Caroling 
delegate, headed the Committee on Detaij 
to which the various resolutions were re. 
ferred. In their report, the said committee 
included the clause relating to patents ang 
copyrights which was unanimously adopted 
by the Convention as a part of our Consti-. 
tution. I need not repeat its familiar lan. 
guage to you, but wish to point out the simi- 
larity between the objective specified in the 
Constitution—promoting the progress of 
science and the useful arts—and that speci- 
fied in the title of the South Carolina statute 
of 1784—encouraging arts and sciences, 

Finally, the bills which became our first 
patent and copyright laws were presented 
on April 10, 1790, to Congress by Represent- 
ative Aedamus Burke, of South Carolina as 
chairman of a special committee on patents 
and copyrights. 

So you see that in my present capacity as 
chairman of a congressional subcommittee 
responsible for patent legislation I am only 
doing what comes naturally. 

The patent laws, born as they were of 
wisdom and fortified through the years by 
the genius of our people, justly merit our 
pride and our constant effort toward their 
preservation and strengthening. It is a 
tribute to the authors that the major struc- 
ture of those laws, as they were enacted in 
the 1830's remain largely unchanged in prin- 
ciple today and have accommodated them- 
selves with astonishing ease to the revolu- 
tionary advances in technology through the 
intervening years. The twentieth century 
in particular, with its overwhelming prog- 
ress in science and in business strategies, 
has subjected the patent laws to great tests. 

The evidences of this wear and tear are 
nowhere demonstrated so effectively as in 
the record of legislation which has been 
proposed and considered during the past 
two decades in Congress. In my brief tenure 
we have been confronted with patent pro- 
posals of the most complex nature, difficult 
for the lay mind to comprehend, and even 
more difficult, once understood, to deter- 
mine. If you learned gentlemen feel dis- 
posed to question the diligence of your leg- 
islators in considering your patent problems, 
lay it not to our lack of interest but rather 
to your own talented disagreement. 

By this time you have all probably re- 
ceived preliminary drafts of a proposal to 
revise and amend the patents title of the 
United States Code. I am heartened by the 
manner in which the organized patent bar 
has come forward in a commendable and 
constructive fashion to help Congress i 
undertaking this formidable assigni:ent 
Your instantaneous cooperation has been 
one of the most dramatic evidences of the 
democratic process that I have had the 
pleasure of witnessing. With the attituce 
you have adopted I am confident that we 
shall perform a painstaking, objective stucy 
of the subject that will ultimately produce 
a body of laws which will serve our future & 
well as the present ones have served ou 
past. 

May I assure you again that the dratt 
which you have received is merely a starl- 
ing point. The committee has given 1 
neither prolonged study nor endorsement, 
and its sole purpose is to serve as a targe’ 
We believe it is a workmanlike, professional 
document, entailing skill, knowledge, nd 
patience on the part of its authors. It em 

















many similar suggestions, many 
from other sources, and some novel 
th ives. This will be your oppor- 
' itlemen, to help mold the future 
t patent system. 
May your restless, inquiring, inventive 
n a itinue to search and thus harness 
sven the elements of nature and alleviate 
uffering among all mankind every- 
that lightning and light, frost and 
all the secret subtle powers of 
1 and sky may be made subservient 
1's will under God. 








A Cure for “Big Government” Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
r leave to extend my remarks in the 
2D, I include the following article 

m Country Gentleman: 

A CurE For “BIG GOVERNMENT” ILLS 
(By Dean Henry P. Rusk) 


What is wrong with the USDA? No one 
( read John Strohm’s article on page 21 
of issue without realizing that some- 

| ‘lously wrong. 
O the years, the Department has en- 
the confidence of a vast majority of 
zons—farmers and nonfafmers alike. 
y it has rated higher in the minds 
' more people than any other department 
executive branch of the Government. 
In such an atmosphere the Department of 
re, with the support of the State 
lent stations and the Cooperative 
i I n Service, came to be recognized as 
{ 1 important servant of our whole economy. 
I ‘ confidence in the Department as a 
f sound information on an ever- 
range of problems has brought 
demands for service and forced 
n of activities. The evolution of the 
t has been characterized not only 
dous growth, but also by the addi- 
f functions that may have conflicting 


( 


i) 
{ 
a 
i 


1 beginning devoted to the increase 
of iction, it has in later years received 


1 beginning dedicated to the expan- 
f portunities, it has come to have 
bility for the security of those with 
1 opportunities. 
rom a beginning directed to greater use 
or our natural resources, it has come to 
] major emphasis on conservation. 
original functions remain, and the 
responsibilities, or as is often the case, 
i emphasis on separate phases of old 
ilities, have been undertaken by 
less independent administrative 
The agricultural task force of the 
r Commission found that this type of 
ment has resulted in a loose confed- 
f autonomous bureaus and agencies 
rong tendencies to develop independ- 
lapping, and duplicating programs. 
/nm has pin-pointed the problems 
und them at the grass-roots level. 
the farmers of one outstanding agri- 
| county, he finds confusion and mis- 
nding regarding the functions, serv- 
1 jurisdiction of various agencies op- 
in the area. And among the agencies 
lves, he found overlapping of pro- 
1 duplication of effort. 
rmal reaction after reading Mr. 
article is to ask, “Whose fault is it? 
to t lame for this situation?” No in- 
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dividual is to blame and certainly not Secre- 
tary Brannan. He is just a new tenant in an 
old house, to which new additions have been 
built year after year by preceding genera- 
tions; and the house, though often altered, 
has never been thoroughly remodeled and 
modernized. Secretary Brannan is not re- 
sponsible for this, but an aroused public 
should hold him jointly responsible with 
Congress for a thorough remodeling job. 

Strohm’s criticism is directed at the local 
level. To correct the most obvious faults at 
this level, the task force recommended con- 
solidation of field services where possible, ad- 
ministration of action programs by depart- 
mental employees through offices based on 
the States as units, and the establishment of 
State and county councils of elected farmers 
whose major responsibility would be to repre- 
sent the farmers rather than the action agen- 
cies. These council members would receive 
no pay, but would be reimbursed for out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

But the basic faults in the organization 
and procedures of the USDA are at the top. 
The rapidity of the Department’s growth can 
be partially measured by the increase from 
18,000 to more than 89,000 employees in 20 
years. Its share of the national budget in- 
creased from less than $17,000,000 in 1912 to 
a high of approximately 21% billion, includ- 
ing restoration of 114 billion of CCC capital, 
in 1947. This rapid growth has been accom- 
panied by diffusion of authority, failure to 
develop clear lines of authority, and failure 
to clearly designate delegated authority. 
Some 20 different offices report to the Sec- 
retary. 

The Hoover Commission’s task force on 
agriculture sought to remedy the major 
faults of the present organization by group- 
ing the functions of the Department into 
logical administrative units, later called 
services. Those recommended by the task 
force are: (1) Research Service, (2) Exten- 
sion Service, (3) Agricultural Resources Con- 
servation Service, (4) Commodity Adjust- 
ment Service, (5) Regulatory Service, (6) 
Agricultural Credit Service. 

The task force believed that the Rural 
Electrification Administration was essentially 
a Government credit agency and that its 
services to borrowers’ cooperatives could be 
handled most effectively through the reor- 
ganized Agricultural Credit Service. It be- 
lieved that the REA’s research and informa- 
tion programs should be handled through the 
Research Service and the Extension Service. 

Apparently the Commission believed that 
the record of the REA had been so good and 
public opinion was so favorable that it was 
not feasible at this time to incorporate REA 
into the more logical functional pattern rec- 
ommended by the task force, for in its final 
report the Commission lists a seventh Serv- 
ice—the Rural Electrification Service. 

In this connection it may be pointed out 
that the record of the cooperative agricul- 
tural credit agencies has been just as good 
as that of REA. The Federal land banks have 
rendered an outstanding service, repaid the 
United States Treasury for all borrowed capi- 
tal, and become wholly owned by the bor- 
rowers. The leading editorial in the January 
issue of Country Gentleman reports that the 
36 production credit associations of Texas 
are paying off the last dollar of capital ad- 
vanced by the Government. They, then, like 
the land banks, will be wholly owned and 
controlled by the borrowers. This record of 
handling credit like credit rather than like 
subsidies speaks well for contributions of the 
whole cooperative credit system to the sup- 
port of American free enterprise. The more 
nearly all Government lending to agriculture 
can fit this pattern, the better off we will 
all be. 

An example of some of the absurdities in 
organization and procedures found by the 
agriculture task force is the dual set-up for 
the management of a large body of public 
forest land in Oregon and California, where 
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the USDA and the Department of the Inte- 
rior administer alternate sections in each 
township. The confusion resulting from 
paralleling and overlapping functions, poli- 
cies, and programs of these two independent 
and unrelated Government agencies is ob- 
vious. The task force on agricultural ac- 
tivities recognized the serious need for bet- 
ter coordination and integration of Gov- 
ernment programs for management and con- 
servation of our natural resources. It viewed 
them properly as a community of interests, 
which could be most successfully adminis- 
tered by a single agency in one department. 

Its recommendations were largely followed 
by the Commission, which proposed that all 
major soil, range and forest conservation 
agencies should be brought together in an 
Agricultural Resources Conservation Service. 

Adoption of the basic features of the 
Hoover Commission report is not seriously 
jeopardized by differences in the opinions of 
those honestly endeavoring to secure the 
most efficient and economical organization 
of our governmental procedures. The real 
danger comes from those who want to main- 
tain status quo. Most of those who violently 
resist change are among the hundreds of 
thousands of Government employees. Every 
proposed change for any department affects 
the status of some employees. They know 
where and how to make their complaints, in- 
fluence administrators and Members of Con- 
gress. 

Public opinion is overwhelmingly in favor 
of the Commission report, but it is not so 
vocal as the opposition. If the public al- 
lows this type of opposition to defeat our 
country’s major effort to improve the effi- 
ciency of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, we shall have to admit that there 
is some ground for the fear of some that we 
are tending away from “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
toward a government by bureaucracy in the 
interest of its employees. 

Former Secretary CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
who has had experience in attempts to reor- 
ganize the Department of Agriculture and 
knows all the difficulties involved, in a re- 
cent public address said: 

“If we approach every proposed reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Agriculture 
with the condition that no employee is to 
be separated from his task, that no responsi- 
bility is to be lessened, that no services ar 
to be regrouped, then no progress will b 
made either toward increased efficiency or 
reduced costs. It is only when there is de- 
termination that simplification must and 
will be achieved regardless of who is in- 
volved or how many positions are abolished 
that there can be any effective result. * * * 

“Therefore, I suggest that we start by 
agreeing that reorganization is possible and 
should be undertaken. The plan proposed 
by the Hoover Commission may not be the 
only one that could be developed. It is, 
however, available and specific. It deals 
directly with vonditions as they now exist 
In the absence of a current and better pro- 
posal, it deserves a trial.” 


> 
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Resolutions of Ottumwa, lowa, Federated 


Home Culture Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 
Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I desire to include a 
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set of resolutions adopted by the Ot- 
tumwa (Iowa) Federated Home Culture 
Club expressing its united opposition to 
any proposals for socialized medicine: 

Be it resolved, That the Ottumwa (Iowa) 
Federated Home Culture Club does hereby go 
on record against any form of compulsory 
health insurance or any system of political 
medicine designed for national bureaucratic 
control. 

We are against socialized medicine because 
of the following: 

Whereas the American family has received 
the finest quality of medical care available 
in any country in the world, developed under 
our system of free enterprise; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance, 
wherever tried, has caused a decline in na- 
tional health and deterioration of medical 
standards, and facilities, to the detriment of 
family welfare; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance, 
wherever tried, has taken away the family’s 
right to choosing its own family physician; 
and, 

Whereas invasion of family privacy and vio- 
lation of the sanctity of the patient-physi- 
cian relationship have proved to be one of 
the most objectionable features of compul- 
sory health insurance, wherever tried; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would result immediately in a tax of 3 per- 
cent on the income of the American working- 
man, rising within a few years to 6 percent 
and higher, creating a new tax burden which 
would reduce household budgets and bring 
down family standards of living; and 

Whereas Government control of medical 
services, by gradually undermining free en- 
terprise and establishing heavy new tax bur- 
dens and unprecedented national deficits, 
would threaten national bankruptcy and en- 
courage the spread of socialism, which would 
endanger the rights of our children to the 
individual freedoms which have been the 
American heritage. 





FEPC Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


IMPERIAL COURT, DAUGHTERS OF IsIs, 
New York, January 21, 1950. 
In re FEPC bill. 
Hon. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN POWELL: The _ 5,000 
members of the Imperial Court, Daughters 
of Isis, Auxiliary to the Imperial Council 
Ancient Egyptian Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine of North and South America 
and Its Jurisdictions, Inc. (Prince Hall Affil- 
jation), stand firmly behind you in your 
battle to secure passage of H. R. 4453, the 
FEPC bill. 

Our several subordinate courts throughout 
the country devote themselves to charitable 
work. A true Daughter of Isis must, like a 
true physician, serve her needy fellow men 
without thought of recompense. Like physi- 
cians and other practitioners of the Golden 
Rule, we would welcome the opportunity to 
abolished that particular need for our 





The physician may earn his income by 
ck but his constant aim is to 


abolish sickness. Likewise, the Daughters of 
Isis exist to administer charity to the needy; 
but we hope, pray, work, and fight for elimi- 
nation of such need. 

Time and time again, experts have testified 
to the economic results of discrimination, 
Billions of dollars are poured annually down 
the drain as the exaction of bigotry. As a 
byproduct, millions of citizens—members of 
so-called minority groups, are pushed aside 
from the main stream of American life and 
forced into economically depressed ghettos. 
From among these ghetto dwellers come the 
most constant calls for our charitable minis- 
trations. 

The President’s civil-rights program, by 
removing the dollar leak of discrimination, 
would go far toward eliminating the eco- 
nomic ghetto and improving the whole Amer- 
ican economy. FEPC stands foremost of all 
the items formulating the civil-rights pro- 
gram. 

We urge you to be firm in your battle to 
enact this legislation. Lift up the depressed 
by breaking down the walls of bullion. Give 
all citizens an equal opportunity through 
gainful employment. Enact FEPC—by so 
doing, the greatest work of all will be accom- 
plished; that of striking at the causes which 
create applicants for charity. 

Wishing you every success, we remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
ERCELLE HARMON Moore, 
Imperial Commandress, 
Imperial Court, Daughters of Isis. 





Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times: 


STATEHOOD FoR Hawall 


Following its recent action on Alaska, the 
House of Representatives now takes up the 
question of statehood for Hawaii. The same 
strong and fundamental argument for fa- 
vorable action applies in this case as in the 
other: namely, the fact that the people of 
these islands, like the people of Alaska, ask 
to be represented in the Government which 
taxes them and makes their laws. We on 
the mainland cannot reject this appeal 
without repudiating a basic principle of our 
own democracy. » 

En route to a decision, the House will meet 
two counter arguments which were raised 
in the debate over Alaska: That the Ha- 
waiian Islands, though American soil, are 
not contiguous to continental United 
States and lie at a great distance from it, 
and that their population is too small to 
rate representation by two Members in the 
Senate. So far as the first point is con- 
cerned, other noncontiguous bits of land 
(Manhattan Island comes to mind) are and 
always have been represented in Congress, 
while the argument of distance has vanished 
with the air age. As for the second point: 
Hawaii outranks seven continental States 
(one of them an original member of the 
Union) in respect to population. 


An additional counter argument {not 
heard in the case of Alaska) is that the 
Islands have a mixed population. So have 


we all, as individual States. And if it is 
further objected that Hawaii’s mixed popula- 
tion includes many orientals, with an implied 
query as to how loyal a State so constituted 
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would be, the answer is that all groups of 
the Hawaiian people gave a convincing dem. 
onstration of their loyalty and fortituds 
under the severe tests of a war that began 
with an attack upon Hawaiian soil. 
Before the present session of Congress 
ends we hope that the stars of the new 
States will have been added to the flag, 





Somerset County Maple Festiva) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY CAVALCANTE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr.CAVALCANTE. Mr. Speaker, each 
year in Somerset County, Pa., the citizens 
of: Meyersdale conduct the Somerset 
County Maple Festival. This year it is 
expected that this festival will be bigge 
and better than ever, and because of its 
national importance, it is a pleasure for 
me to extend an invitation to all of my 
colleagues to attend this great occasion. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the REcorpD an invitation 
from Mr. M. Frank Beamer, Jr., chair- 
man, Somerset County Maple Festival, 
his personal invitation to each and every 
Member in both Houses: 


SOMERSET COUNTY MAPLE FESTIVAL, 
Meyersdale, Pa., March 6, 1950, 
Mr. ANTHONY CAVALCANTE, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CAVALCANTE: We again extend to 
you as our esteemed Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, a very cordial 
and hearty invitation to be with us during 
the Somerset County Maple Festival, to be 
held in Meyersdale, March 24 and 25. 

We also request that, in behalf of the 
maple festival committee, you extend to 
those distinguished gentlemen in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 
our invitation to accompany you to the hills 
of Somerset County and be in Meyersdale 
on March 24 and 25 for this great festival. 

Meyersdale is located in the famous Alle- 
gheny Mountains, near the summit of Mount 
Davis, the highest point in the State of 
Pennsylvania. The days are warm, the nights 
are cool, and the fair breezes blow making 
the sweet waters flow from the heart of 
the maple, thus enabling the aborigines to 
produce the finest, purest, and sweetest 
maple sirup in the world. For years Ver- 
mont sirup processors have been bragging 
about their wonderful blended maple sirups, 
yet, few people realize that it takes the 100 
percent pure maple sirup from Somerset 
County, Pa., to make the Vermont sirup 
good. 

Also tell them that here they will see one 
of Somerset County‘s fairest young ladies 
crowned as queen to reign over the festival, 
in a colorful, elaborate coronation ceremony. 
There will also be served buckwheat cakes 
smothered in butter and in this finest and 
purest of all maple sirups. A pageant depict- 
ing the maple-sirup industry will be pre- 
sented and in it they will see a historical 
picture of Somerset County when it was 4 
part of the great Cumberland County. There 
will be a mammoth parade with hundreds 
of marching units from surrounding States, 
and dancing at the queen’s ball with music 
by a nationally known band. Tours of well- 
known sugar camps in the area will be con- 
ducted to see how this sweetest and purest 
maple sirup is produced and processed. All 
activities will be broadcast via national nete 












works 


re Ji mes Whitcomb Riley so aptly wrote in 


m, “ ’Mongst the Hills of Somerset” — 


‘“fongst the Hills o’ Somerset— 
Wisht I was a-roamin’ yet! 
Mv feet won't get used to 
Th wlands I’m trampin’ through. 
h could go back there, and 
» the long grass with my hand, 
y schoolboy sweetheart’s hair, 
thed out underneath it there. 
Wisht I could set eyes once more 
On our shadders, on before, 
Climbin’ in the airly dawn, 
U slopes ’at love growed on, 
Natcheral as the violet 
M t the Hills o’ Somerset. 


and completely covered by news 
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Tow 't ’u’d rest a man like me 

Jes’ fer bout an hour to be 

Up there where the mornin’ air 

Could reach out and catch me there!— 
tch my breath away, and then 

2inse and give it back again, 

Fresh as dew, and smellin’ of 

The old pink I us’t to love; 

And a-flavorin’ ev'ry breeze 

With mixed hints o’ mulberries 

An’ may-apples, from the thick 

Bottom lands along the crick, 

Where the fish bit, dry or wet, 

t the Hills o’ Somerset! 


Like a livin’ pictur’ things 

All come back; the bluebirds sings 
In the maple, tongue and Dill 
Thrillin’ glory fit to kill! 

In the orchard jay and bee 

Ripen the first pears to me; 

And the “Prince’s harvest,” they 
Tumble to me where I lay 

In the clover, provin’ still 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will,” 
Clean forgot is time, and care, 

And think hearin’, and gray hair;— 
But there’s nothin’ I forget 
'Mongst the Hills o’ Somerset. 





Middle-aged—to be egzact, 
Very middle-aged, in fact— 
Yet a-thinkin’ back to them, 
m the same wild boy again. 
There’s the dear old home once more, 
And there’s mother at the door— 
Dead, I know, for thirty year, 
Yet she’s singin’, and I hear; 
id there’s Joe and Mary Jane, 
i Pap, comin’ up the lane. 
Dusk’s a-fallin’, and the dew 
Pears like it’s a-fallin’ too— 
Dreamin’ we're all livin’ yet— 
Mongst the Hills o’ Somerset. 


Once again, please accept and extend to 
the Members of Congress of the United States 
ir most cordial and sincere invitation to 
2¢ with us during the festival. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. F. BEAVER, JR.; 
Chairman, Somerset County Maple 
Festival. 


+ 





More Light on the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
mar} 


irks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
Wing editorial from the Santa Monica 
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(Calif.) Evening Outlook of March 2, 
1950: 


More LIGHT ON THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The following is a quote from an Associated 
Press story out of Washington, dated Febru- 
ary 28, dealing with testimony about the 
State Department given before a Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee: 

“The Hiss matter came up after Depart- 
ment Undersecretary of State John E. Peuri- 
foy had testified that in the last 2 years the 
Department has rid itself of 202 employees 
who were under security investigation. 

“He said 91 of the 202 were homosexual 
cases, explaining that such persons are rated 
bad risks because they might be blackmailed 
by spies.” 

We confess that we were more startled 
by that casual statement than by any other 
revelation that has come out of Washington 
in many months. 

The Department of State is a good-sized 
agency, with 21,203 employees at last count. 
Whatever the number, it is shocking that 
202 employees of the Department had to be 
dismissed because their loyalty was doubt- 
ful, and that 91 of these doubtful cases 
were found to be homosexuals. 

Add to favorite swish occupations: A career 
in the United States State Department. 

Now at last we know why American for- 
eign policy in the Orient has been so con- 
fused. While the more manly Reds and fel- 
low travelers argued in favor of embracing 
the Chinese Communists, the representatives 
of the third sex wanted to give everybody 
a good slap on the wrist. 





Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from Time magazine for March 6, 1950: 

Hona Kone 
WITH HIS MAJESTY’S COMPLIMENTS 


In Hong Kong last week a British colonial 
court decided that 71 United States-made 
planes, formerly the property of Nationalist 
China, now belong to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. With the aircraft (including DC-3s, 
five Convairs and five four-engined Sky- 
masters) went 20,000 tons of maintenance 
equipment; altogether the property was 
worth $30,000,000. 

The planes had been operated by Nation- 
alist China’s Government-owned CNAC and 
CATC. As Communist armies overran the 
mainland, the lines retreated to Hong Kong’s 
Kai Tak Airfield. There, last November, 
most of their Chinese personnel declared 
allegiance to the Communist (Time, Novem- 
ber 21) and shooed off Nationalist officials. 

To get the planes out of Communist hands, 
the Nationalist Government sold the prop- 
erty to a United States corporation headed 
by its good friend of Flying Tiger fame, Maj. 
Gen. Claire Chennault, who operated Na- 
tionalist China’s other air line (CAT). But 
when Chennault tried to take possession, 
Hong Kong authorities blocked him. There 
were reports of Communist threats to British 
business interests; one story was that the 
Communists threatened to confiscate one 
British business in Shanghai for every plane 
that went into Chennault’s hands. 
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Meanwhile, there was an unexplained delay 
in a final court hearing. Then, in January, 
His Majesty’s Government recognized Com- 
munist China. In last week’s decision, Chief 
Justice Sir Leslie Gibson ruled that British 
recognition established Red ownership of the 
disputed planes. “Any question as to sov- 
ereignty * * * of a foreign state,” he 
said, “is a question on which the court must 
be guided by the attitude of His Majesty's 
Government * * *, Qur state cannot 
speak with two voices on such a matter, 
the jud‘ciary saying one thing and the 
executive another.” 

At Kai Tak Airfield, exultant Chinese Com- 
munist mechanics painted Red flags on 71 
fuselages. 





Doctor Assails Dollar Chasing by 
Colleagues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article from the 
Washington Times-Herald of March 7, 
1950: 


Doctor ASSAILS DOLLAR CHASING 
BY COLLEAGUES 


Dr. R. J. Wilkinson, president of the South- 
ern Surgical Congress, last night ascribed 
greed and selfishness to members of the 
medical profession and demanded a medical 
program which will give good treatment to 
all people at a price they can pay. 

Dr. Wilkinson’s remarks were part of the 
presidential address delivered at the end of 
the first day of the congress’ 4-day con- 
vention in the Shoreham Hotel. 


CALLS FOR LEADERSHIP 


Charging a menace of being “manhandled 
by forces that are ruthless and have neither 
the doctor’s nor the patient’s welfare at 
heart,” Wilkinson called for “fearless lead- 
ership to awaken the doctors to their re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Most of our young doctors, upon comple- 
tion of college work, are pseudo scientists in- 
stead of well-trained practitioners of medi- 
cine,” he said. 

“In most instances,” he continued, “the 
young graduate’s patient must be hospital- 
ized because the doctor has been taught to 
depend largely on hospital facilities for both 
diagnosis and treatment. 

“Is it any great wonder,” he asked, “that 
we are unable to supply doctors for our 
rural areas or for them to condescend to 
answer many night calls?” 

SLAPS MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

With an oblique slap at the American Med- 
ical Association, Wilkinson said the associa- 
tion’s ironclad rules, ultraconservativeness 
and lack of fearless leadership are responsible 
for the present plight of the doctor. 

Wilkinson cited the rapid growth of the 
Nation’s population compared with the fail- 
ure of medical schools to keep pace by pro- 
viding a corresponding number of graduates. 

He said there were 600 more young doctors 
graduated in 1909 than in 1949. With the 


Government (VA) absorbing many of them 
and the annual doctor death rate of 3,500 
remaining constant, the plight of the patient 
grows serious, he added. 
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HITS EDUCATIONAL SET-UP 


The doctor decried the present educational 
requirements, established by the AMA which 
compel medical students to go to school for 
10 or 11 years, then finish as men who con- 
sider themselves specialists and charge high 
prices for services they are not yet qualified 
to give. 

The diminishing of ordinary general prac- 
titioners in this country, Wilkinson said, may 
be accounted for by these long years of re- 
quired study and by the inroads made by 
the Government's “baited hook.” 

EFFECTS OF VA ASSAILED 

Referring to the Veterans’ Administration 
practice of paying a flat $50 for a few hours 
of a specialist’s time,*Wilkinson said this can 
be considered “hush money” and accounts 
for the medical profession’s hands-off policy 
in the matter of attacking regimented VA 
medical methods. 

“Today,” he said, “many of our young phy- 
siclans are seeking employment with the 
VA, not for the high-type training offered, 
but because of the promise of a life of ease 
and retirement after 20 years’ service.” 

“Some undoubtedly are afraid of complete 
regimentation and are seeking this protec- 
tion in the hope of immunity when and if 
the fatal day arrives. I am afraid these boys 
will be disillusioned regarding their status 
if the day comes.” 

Wilkinson concluded with a demand for 
more State aid of medical schools, shortened 
educational requirements without sacrificing 
rigidity, condemnation of VA's socialistic 
methods, and an increased volume of medi- 
cal students. 


HESS RAPS DOLLAR CHASE 


Dr. Elmer Hess, vice chairman of the coun- 
cil on medical service, AMA, told the group 
that current differences between physicians 
and hospitals, primarily based on financial 
matters, can be resolved if both sides stop 
thinking about the almighty dollar and be- 
come more interested in the public good. 

Dr. Hess echoed Wilkinson's words by 
charging the Veterans’ Administration with 
opening the doors to all ex-servicemen who 
become ill, although those hospitals were 
originally established to care only for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

The convention is represented by doctors 
from 12 States and the District of Columbia. 
The greater part of the session, which ends 
Thursday afternoon, will be taken up with 
reading medical treatises, with discussion 
periods following each reading. 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

East ENp Civic LEAGUE, 
Little Rock, Ark., February 21, 1950. 
CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 


GENTLEMAN: The news has reached us 
through our local paper (Arkansas Gazette) 
that the one Dr. J. M. Robinson, president of 
the Arkansas Negro Democratic Association of 


which we are a part, stated that the Negro in 
the South is not ready for civil rights; such 
statements we do flatly denounce. 

Dr. J. M. Robinson also stated in his letter 
that the South is not ready for full partici- 
pation in civil rights. It is our thinking that 


we are one Nation indivisible. He also stated, 
“I believe that reform of this kind should 
take place by gradual integration and not by 
overnight legislation.” In question of power, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote: “Let no more be 
heard of confidence in man but bind him 
down by the chain of the Constitution” (leg- 
islation). 

We further believe that the citizens of each 
State should be entitled to equal privileges 
and protection regardless of skin color, hair 
texture or religious faith. We are asking only 
for protection in the things God has given 
us; for out of one blood God has made all 
nations of men to dwell-on the face of the 
earth, not as chattel, but as men. 

Again, Thomas Jefferson wrote: “All men 
are born equal.” This document has been 
carefully investigated and after much delib- 
eration by our organization we thought to 
send a copy to each of the above-named per- 
sons. We would have you know that it is the 
offspring of our thinking, uninfluenced by 
any political party. 

Now, therefore, we pray you upon your 
sacred honor that you will exert your every 
effort to see that this civil-rights bill be 
passed immediately. You have our con- 
fidence. May the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you. 

J. L. HAWKINS, President. 
Mrs. M. Jacuson, Secretary. 
ASHLEY BYNUM, 
JESSE BAKER, 
AMos NICKERSON, 
S. Scott, 
J. L. HAWKINS, 
Committee. 





The Mopac Turns to Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am proud to call 
attention to the fact that the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad and the M. K. & T., 
which serve Missouri and St. Louis, are 
pioneering the use of radio. They have 
found it helpful and are extending its 
use. The timely editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of February 21, 
which follows, discusses this subject: 

To those of us who are supporting H. R. 
378, and working for railway safety in 
the face of blind and obstinate opposition 
of those who oppose the use of radio or 
any other safety device, it is refreshing 
to know that the Missouri Pacific and 
the Katy, which are so large a part of 
our everyday life, are showing the way. 

Tue Mopac Turns To Rapio 

Included in the Missouri Pacific’s $5,399,000 
improvement program is $164,000 for train 
radio. This is a small but important item 
of the total bill, because radio is largely 
neglected as an aid to railroad safety. In 
this region, the Katy is the only other line to 
make much use of radio for any purposes. 

Actually, safety is not the principal reason 
for the Mopac’s action. It is installing the 
radio equipment on 53 freight trains, largely 
for cab-to-caboose communication in switch- 
ing work. This will help operating efficiency 
more than safety. Still, some accidents have 
developed from slowness in getting freights 
onto sidings. Here, the cab-to-caboose 
system can help. 
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Passenger trains, however, should have 
first call on train radio, and it should pe 
intertrain radio. The use of radiophone be. 
tween trains could have helped prevent man 
accidents. One was the Otterville COllision 
on New Year’s day 1948, when one Mopac 
train ran into the rear of another ang 14 
persons were killed. 

Most railroads have opposed efforts to make 
them adopt train radio on grounds that it js 
too experimental. Though neither the 
Mopac nor the Katy are making anywhere 
near full use of radio for safety reasons, 
they have gone far enough to dispose of the 
argument that train radio is impractical, 





Public Works for Full Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Post of March 7, 1950, on the subject 
of unemployment: 


IptE Now Tota. 4,684,000, HicHest Point 
SIncE ‘AuGusT 1941 


Unemployment figures rose to 4,684,000 in 
February, highest since August 1941. 

The figure, reported by the Commerce De- 
partment yesterday, is an increase of 204,000 
over January. 

The total does not count those idle because 
of strikes. 

In the Government’s statistics, strikers are 
counted as employed since they have a regu- 
lar job, even though they are not working at 
it while on strike. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer said in a 
statement: 

“The slight rise in unemployment between 
January and February appears to be due 
mainly to a seasonal increase in the labor 
force and not to any cutbacks in employ- 
ment. 

“Nonfarm employment seems to be holding 
steady this year in contrast to last year.” 

The Census Bureau, which prepared the 
figures, observed that between January and 
February last year there was a 500,000 in- 
crease in the number of jobless, “with non- 
seasonal cutbacks in employment an impor- 
tant factor in the rise.” 

The 204,000 rise in unemployment from 
January to February this year resulted from 
the fact that 210,000 persons, including mid- 
year school graduates, entered the labor 
force—and only 6,000 new jobs were available 
immediately. 

The 6,000 new jobs raised the total of those 
with regular work to 56,953,000. 

The 4,684,000 total of unemployed com- 
pares with 5,620,000 in August 1941. 


In this connection, I wish to refer to 
H. R. 5010 which I introduced on June 
6, 1949 and which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, which reads 
as follows: 

A bill to authorize the expenditure of 
$5,000,000,000 through the Federal Works 
Agency to provide for needed public im- 
provements and to promote full employ- 
ment 
Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby 

declared to be the policy of the Congress 

that within the provisions of this authort- 
zation and through the organization of the 











Federal Works Agency measures be taken 
to restore full employment within the 
United States and to construct projects in 
cooperation with the local communities in 
order to provide needed public improve- 


nents. 
Sec. 2. Work on all projects shall be paid 
for at the hourly rates of wages equal to 
those prevailing for similar work in private 
industry in the locality or to the union scale 
of wages obtained for such work in such 
locality. 

Src, 3. No worker shall be denied employ- 
ment because of sex, race, color, religion, 
length of residence within a community, 
political opinion, or membership in any 
economic, political, or religious organization, 
excepting persons who are members of or- 
ganizations advocating the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force or 
violence. 

Sec. 4. The Administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency is hereby directed to dis- 
tribute equitably between the States the 
various projects with a view especially to 
meeting the unemployment situations as 
they may exist. 

Sec, 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Federal Works Agency 
the sum of $5,000,000,000 for the purposes 
named. 


Mr. Speaker, it is to be noted that the 
current unemployment of 4,684,000 does 
not include persons who are idle because 
of strikes. Such persons, in the com- 
putation of the Commerce Department: 
are considered as having jobs. It is 
also to be noted that the current figure 
represents the highest number of unem- 
ployed since August 1941. Hence it is 
apparent that good reasons exist for tak- 
ing immediate action on such legislation 
as H. R. 5010. 

Public works in this country have been 
retarded during the period of the war 
and its aftermath. Modern and ade- 
quate road construction for highways 
and through cities are needed or else the 
production of automobiles in this coun- 
try will be interfered with. The con- 
struction of needed post offices, other 
Federal buildings and schools would 
benefit communities with improvements 
that are overdue and would put men to 
work and would reverse this trend of 
growing unemployment. 

Iam requesting the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
to commence hearings on such legis- 
lation, 





American Planes in Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES *‘ 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I desire to call 
attention to the speeches made on March 
1 by Mr. Lopcg, of Connecticut, and Mr. 
LARCADE, of Louisiana, about the Amer- 
ican planes in Hong Kong. The State 


Department should take effective action 
to prevent these planes from falling into 
the hands of the Chinese Communists. 
Our consul general in Hong Kong, Karl 
Rankin is known to me as a man Of ex- 
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ceptional abilities but he cannot be ex- 
pected to act effectively unless his supe- 
riors in the State Department will give 
him appropriate instructions and back 
them up. The British are our allies in 
the Far East but they are endangering 
the foundations of this alliance with 
consequences so serious as to outweigh 
any temporary advantage they may reap 
from what amounts to paying “squeeze” 
to the Communists with American prop- 
erty. That in my opinion is not the way 
for the British to save Hong Hong. 

I append an article by Clyde Farns- 
worth appearing in the Washington 
News of February 28 last and a dispatch 
from London appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 28: 

[From the Washington News of February 28, 
1950] 
PROTEsT OvER PLANES LACKS REAL PUNCH 
(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

Hono Kone, February 28.—Whatever Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson may have said 
about the vigor of American conversations 
with the British over their gift of 71 Amer- 
ican-registered transport planes and other 
aviation assets to the Chinese Reds, the 
State Department has been pulling its 
punches. 

The State Department has been using 
strong language but not strong enough to 
make the British back up on a deal that 
was cooking for 3 months as part of Brit- 
ain’s recognition of Red China. 

United States Consul General Karl Rankin 
has been going as far as his instructions 
permit in voicing official American disap- 
proval. But he said today there had been 
no actual protest over last week’s ruling of 
the Hong Kong Supreme Court. 

Representations to Hong Kong haven't 
been elevated to the plane of formal notes. 
An official said the State Department had 
gone no further than to say that if a fair 
trial was not granted by the British to de- 
termine title to the airlines’ assets, the 
United States would view that shortcoming 
as an unfriendly act. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950] 


Hone Konc Rutine To STAND 


Lonvon, February 27.—The British Gov- 
ernment cannot and will not interfere with 
a Hong Kong Supreme Court decision hand- 
ing over 90 Chinese air-line planes to the 
Communist Government of China, a Foreign 
Office spokesman said today. 

He confirmed that representations against 
the ruling have been made to Great Britain 
by the United States, which contends the 
planes passed into the hands of an American 
company through purchase. But, he added, 
the court ruling in the British colony is 
something over which the British Govern- 
ment has no control. 





The VA Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES P. NELSON 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
there are many of us in the House who 


are sincerely interested in economy to 
whom the proposed cut in Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration personnel poses a problem. 
We would all like to know why and where 
those cuts are to be made and just whom 
they will affect. No such cut could be 
justified if it materially affects the treat- 
ment of veterans with service-connected 
disabilities and especially those veterans 
who now live and may always live in the 
psycho wards of our hospitals because of 
the horrors of war. To us then the state- 
ment of the council of the American 
Psychiatric Association is most disturb- 
ing. Iam informed that this association 
represents 5,500 psychiatrists throughout 
this country. I believe that statement 
should be spread in the Recorp for our 
information. 


On Friday, March 10, 1950, 8,000 employees 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion v.ill be notified of their dismissal if im- 
mediate action by Congress is not taken. 
Government procedures prevent Veterans’ 
Administration officials from telling Con- 
gressmen directly of the disastrous results 
which will follow. Contemplated reduction 
in personnel will result in immediate de- 
terioration of medical care to veterans and 
discourage remaining personnel in the per- 
formance of their duties 

This kind of false economy always results 
in less effective treatment which ultimately 
means greater expense to taxpayers. 

The American Psychiatric Association 
strongly maintains that unless this action is 
prevented, medical care of nervous and men- 
tally disabled veterans will deteriorate below 
accepted adequate standards. 








The President’s Vacation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident is going down to Key West next 
Sunday for another vacation. The 
White House explains that he is tired and 
needs a rest. Very likely the President 
is tired because of two things. It must 
have been an extreme exertion for the 
President to insist over and over again 
that the coal strike was not a national 
emergency, that the people were not suf- 
fering from the severe winter weather 
and that the Nation’s economy was not 
upset despite the fact that the strike 
idled 600,000 workingmen. 

Secondly, the President certainly must 
be exhausted over the labor of devising 
ways and means to spend the people’s 
money and just how to continue his 
plans to spend us into false prosperity. 

We can expect developments on the 
spending front during the Key West va- 
cation. Remember the last time he went 
down to the sands of Florida, it was from 
there that his Budget Director an- 
nounced that the 1950 budget couldn’t 
possibly be balanced without a tax in- 
crease. 

It was also at Key West last November 
that the Democratic National Chairman 
solemnly said that the people would 
gladly accept any tax increase the Presi- 
dent might request in 1950. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, we should keep at- 
tuned to the pronouncements coming 
from Key West during the next few 
weeks. I am certain they will affect the 
whole Nation. 

Along this line, under permission to 
extend my remarks, I include in the RrEc- 
ORD an editorial in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer which everybody in the country 
should read. It certainly hits the nail 
right on the head. 

TuIls Is Not FicTION 

Will the reader pretend that he has an 
obscure neighbor by the name of Harry Tru- 
mal And will he pretend that Neighbor 
Truman has decided Ae must borrow money, 
a decision which many of us ordinary folks 
have reached at times in the tempestuous 
course of life? 

Neighbor Truman, we’re going to pretend, 
steps into the bank to apply for the loan, 
and we're going to have the privilege of ob- 
serving the transaction. 

“I want to borrow $500,” says our neighbor. 
(Now most will anticipate the next few 
questions, having been through it.) 

“Do you have any debts at the present 
time?” the banker inquires. 

“Yes,” says our neighbor. “I owe the bank 
at this moment about $25,600.” 

“What is your annual income, Mr. Tru- 
man?” 

“T have take-home pay amounting to $3,750 
a year,” savs he. 

“Hmmmmm,” the banker hmms. He at 
once is suspicious of the client’s ability to 
pay the old debt without $500 more added. 
And aren’t his eavesdropping neighbors sus- 
picious, too? 

But the banker gives allowance for un- 
foreseen circumstances. So he asks Mr. Tru- 
man, “Do you think you will be able to save 
a large portion of your income this year and 
each succeeding year to reduce your indebt- 
edness?” 

“Oh, no,” Neighbor Truman replies to the 
surprise of the banker, and the neighbors 
listening in. “My necessary living expenses 
this year will be $4,250. I'll be forced to 
spend more than I earn.” 

“Pardon me,” the startled banker inter- 
jects. “Do you mean that, owing already an 
amount that constitutes seven times what 
you'll take in during a year, you're going to 
spend more than you earn?” 

“That’s right,” says Neighbor Truman 
“You see, I must provide tuition at private 
schools for my children. I must help a poor 
relative set up a new business in which he's 
going to lose money for a long time to come.’ 

“Just what kind of business is that relative 
going to sink your money in?” the incredu- 
lous banker asks. 

“Why,” says Mr. Truman, “he’s got a won- 
derful humanitarian idea. He's going to sell 
milk to the Hottentots at a price they can 
afford to pay.” 

“But just those things won’t eat up your 
whole income this year, will they?” 

“No, but that isn’t all,” says Mr. Truman 
“I am building security for my children by 
putting price supports under them. My boys 
sell newspapers to the neighbors at a nickel 
apiece, but I give them an extra nickel. My 
daughters make lamp shades which they sell 
for #5, but I don’t think that’s a fair price, so 
I give an extra $2 for each one they sell. Be- 
sides my wife wants a television set.” 

The banker now steps aside to get his 
breath. Here's a fellow who owes more than 
he can ever repay if he lives frugally below 
income seeking to borrow still more, and at 
the same time boldly proclaimng his inten- 
tion of carrying out fantastic money-spend- 
ing schemes. 

What will the banker do? 

Will he lend the new money? 
to ask the question. 

This scene is not fiction. It constitutes a 
faithful reproduction of the program set 
forth in regal solemnity by President of the 


It’s silly even 


United States Harry S. Truman. Multiply all 
figures by 10,000,000 and you have the Tru- 
man budget, his plan of government, the 
Government’s income, and the Government's 
debt. 

In this case Congress is the banker. If it 
makes the loan, Borrower Truman’s note will 
have to be signed by the taxpayers, which is 
to say by all the people. Who, in his right 
mind, would voluntarily sign the note of 
such a profligate spender? 





World Peace Threatened by the Arms Race 
in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. _ Speaker, 
knowing that many of my colleagues 
are as perturbed as I am over the arms 
race in the Middle East, and the lack of 
action on the part of our State Depart- 
ment to stop it, I am including in the 
REcORD my letter to the Secretary of 
State, so that Members of the House may 
know what I have requested of him. 


Marcu 7, 1950. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Wasiington, D. C. 

Sir: The purpose of this communication 
is n’‘ merely to express alarm and concern 
over the great arms race in progress in the 
Middle East, but to call upon you, as count- 
less others have, to use all the power vested 
in you, to stop it. 

Authoritative reports—admitted by all the 
nations involved—prove that the Arab na- 
tions, Ecypt, Iraq, Transjordan, and Syria, 
are rearming for war. They have recently 
purchased and contracted for, large numbers 
of jet fighters, heavy bombers, artillery, and 
mobile units, as well as modern and heavily 
gunned destroyers, corvettes, and submarines. 
In November 1949, we learned that the 
Egyptian Purchasing Mission was placing or- 
ders for $45,000,090 worth of artillery, jet 
aircraft, infantry equipment, and sea tor- 
pedo craft. She will soon have a total of 
six new warships. It is not necessary for 
me to lay facts and figures before you. As our 
Secretary of State you have access to much 
more material and information than do our 
regular news sources. 

That the greatest arms race in the history 
of the Middle East is on, is acknowledged. 
We also know that the,equipment involved 
has come from Britain, and that she is also 
appropriating huge sums in her budget for 
the rearming of the Arab states. At the same 
time, the United States is supplying money, 
arms, and ammunition to Britain, and we 
are told that surplus American arms which 
we left in England, are today in the posses- 
sion of Egypt and other Arab states. 
fore, unwittingly, the United States is con- 
tributing toward the rearmament of the 
Arab nations, and increasing the threat to 
Israel. Yet, the position of the United States 
has been that export of arms to that area of 
the world should be strictly limited to such 
arms as are within the scope of legitimate 
security requirements. 

The British insist on their freedom to ship 
arms overseas, claiming that such shipments 
are necessary to establish the morale of the 
Arab states as a buffer against further Com- 
munist expansion. We know that the ship- 
ments are not necessary, nor are they being 
made for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternal law and order, and for the purpose 


There-: 
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of self-defense. All this dates back to an 
agreement that Great Britain made after the 
end of World War I, when she was entrusted 
with the Mandate of Palestine. At that time 
(1920) Transjordan was considered a part 
of Palestine. Two years later, the British 
Government declared “the exclusion of 
Transjordan from the article of the mandate 
relative to the establishment of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine.” Then the Emir 
of Transjordan organized a regular armed 
force. This force, known as the Arab L»gion, 
was commanded by Col. F. G. Peake Pasha, 
a Britisher. In 1938, Colonel Peake was re. 
placed by Col. Glubb Pasha, another Brit- 
isher. Under these two British Officers the 
Arab Legion came to be the most effective 
fighting force in the entire Arab world. 

At the end of World War II, Britain signed 
a treaty with Transjordan, recognizing it 
as a fully independent state and agreeing to 
give military aid to each other as a result 
of an armed attack by a third party; she 
also agreed to afford financial assistance in 
meeting the cost of the military units of 
Transjordan as well as to provide British 
Officers for training in all fields of military 
and aeronautical instruction, including such 
arms, ammunition, equipment, aircraft, and 
other materials as may be necessary. In 
view of the terms of this treaty, England 
found herself bound by her word and be- 
lieved that from the spring of 1946 she was 
obliged to render financial and military as- 
sistance to Transjordan. Although the 
treaty did not specify a definite sum of 
money, it was later agreed that the sum 
would not exceed two and one-haif million 
pounds sterling annually (about $10,000,000 
at that time). In the 1949-50 budget, this 
annual payment was raised to three and 
one-half million pounds sterling. As soon 
as the UN Security Council lifted the arms 
embargo on August 7. 1949, Britain started 
to send arms to the Arab nations. 

The extravagant military preparations on 
the part of the Arabs points to only one 
thing—war Any other conclusion is only 
wishful thinking. The volume and kind of 
arms being purchased by the Arabs from 
England and other European nations are far 
in excess of what are needed for ordinary 
defense in peacetime. And who is the po- 
tential victim? Israel. The Arabs have 
threatened a “second round” against Israel. 
Statements by their military and government 
officials as well as a hostile press, all point 
to a renewal of hostilities against Israel. 

There is at preser ° no peace between Israel 
and the Arab states. There is merely a ces- 
sation of hostilities. But we had all honed 
that Israel and the Arab states would soon 
agree upon final and lasting peace treaties. 
To encourage and assist them in an arma- 
ments race at this time is cruel, and the 
results will be disastrous. 

Our Government has maintained that it 
is dedicated to helping people of all dem- 
ocratic nations so that they may live in peace, 
free from the threat of aggression. Yet, by 
giving military and financial aid to Britain, 







we are helping her to undermine the saiety 
and security of Israel. Britain contends that 
by sending arms to the Arab states, she 1s 
not violating her agreement with us uncer 
the mutual defense program. I maintain 
that if it is no direct violation, then 1t }s 
such a circumvention of the pact that our 


aims are destroyed. The fact is that in he'p- 
ing Britain, we make it possible for her to 
arm aggressor nations in tue Middle E 
These nations have Israel as their target, and 
have sworn to conquer her. 

A short time ago, we welcomed Israel into 
the world’s family of democracies. She has 
emerged triumphant after years of blood ed 
unto!d hardships, and struggle. Although 
faced with all the economic and govern- 
mental problems of a nev nation, she un- 
dertook at the same time to receive 150,000 
displaced persons and to resettle and 5- 
similate them as well as 200,000 more of the 














homeless and disinherited human beings 
who looked to her for shelter. 

It is a stark tragedy that at this crucial 
point in Israel's history, she is forced to 
divert her manpower, energies, depleted 
finances, and efforts, to defense activities in- 
stead of being assisted along the path of 
peace, security, and freedom for which she 
has fought so desperately. Furthermore, it is 
a sad commentary upon the leading nations 
of the world, that we are to a great extent, 
responsible for her plight. 

Mr Secretary, you have remained very calm 
in the face of these developments. Your at- 
titude has been that we should wait and see 
what happens. Surely, you know what hap- 
pens when potential enemies are geared for 
war and when one of them is boasting that 
it will conquer the other. Surely, I need not 
point out to you that war in any part of 
the world today, threatens every other nation 
in the world. There must be no renewal of 
the Palestine conflict. 

What is tantamount to a violation of pro- 
tocol occurred in Washington last week. 
The State Department let out a story about 
an Israeli request to purchase arms from the 
United States. Normally, the applicant pub- 
lishes such a request, if he so wishes, but 
the recipient of the application rarely does 


so. The statement given by the State De- 
partment failed to place accurate emphasis 
on the Israeli request. Israel's communica- 
tion protested arms shipments to the Arab 


hoped America would take steps to 
prevent such a race, and added, in conclu- 
sion, that as a means of prevention Israel 
wished to purchase arms in America. 

By not revealing the background against 
which the Israeli request was transmitted, 
the State Department created the impres- 
ml 
te + 


states, 


f an outright arms request. Thus, it 
ht be interpreted that Israel’s past pro- 
; against arms shipments to the Arab 
states were merely a blind or smoke screen 
preparatory to Israel’s own arms request. 
Again let me emphasize—Israel wants 
ce, not conflict. You, as a powerful Cabi- 
officer, our Secretary of State, have at 
ur command the means to avoid such a 
lict. You can insist that the British 
vernment stop the shipments of arms to 
e Arab nations until the United Nations 
s had a chance to investigate the entire 
tion in the Middle East. The United 
should stop all aid to Britain as long 
as she persists in arming aggressor nations. 
The United States has assumed a leading 
role in the world. This being so, let us aim 
for the respect of nations by upholding the 
eat 
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se of peace, and have the courage to in- 

t upon the right. Any other attitude on 

our part will bring shame upon us and the 

Cerision of our enemies. To continue to 

cl ur eyes to the impending shooting war 

i Middle East is to violate our commit- 

to the world. 

cretary, what are you going to do? 

Sincerely yours, 
IsiporE DOLLINGER, 
Member of Congress. 
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One Cent for a Crippled Child 
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—— POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 


Stale of Arizona, which is now asking 


ses Congress for a $1,500,000,000 recla- 


1aulon gift, has just announced a new 
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policy that reveals the great “humani- 
tarian instincts” in the hearts of the 
Arizona people. 

That policy is: No crippled Indian 
child shall be helped. 

The Public Welfare Board of Arizona, 
which favors the proposed central Ari- 
zona project, recently voted to refuse 
their annual Federal grant of $100,000 
for crippled children rather than in- 
clude Indian crippled children. 

All other States provide treatment for 
crippled Indian children on the same 
basis as for other crippled children. 

Not Arizona. 

Arizona is now asking that the Federal 
Treasury hand out one and a half billion 
dollars for a project to. bring Colorado 
River water to a few thousand acres of 
land which is owned by a few large grow- 
ers and speculators. 

This is to be a gift to rich white Ari- 
zonians by the American taxpayers. 

But what will these rich Arizonians 
do for the crippled children of their 
State? Rather than let Indian crippled 
children be helped, they have refused 
their annual Federal grant. Thus, they 
have not only deprived the crippled In- 
dian children, but have deprived the 
white Arizona crippled children as well. 

Regarding this matter, Miss Katharine 
F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Federal Security Agency, is quoted 
as follows: 

The Children’s Bureau did not voluntarily 
or arbitrarily withdraw funds for crippled 
children in Arizona. The decision was that 
of the Arizona State Board of Public Wel- 
fare. Over 2 years ago the Children’s Bu- 
reau advised the Arizona State Department 
of Public Welfare that the exclusion of In- 
dian crippled children from the treatment 
services was contrary to the intent of the 
Social Security Act. 


What has Arizona been doing with the 
Federal money it received each year for 
aid of crippled children? ‘The Indian 
Rights Association states that for years 
Arizona has been taking this Federal 
money on the basis of including Indian 
children, but has refused to help Indian 
crippled children. 

The victims of this devious and reprehen- 


sible practice are physically handicapped In- 
dian children— 


Declares the association. 

Another indication of how little regard 
Arizona has for Indians, crippled or not, 
is the fact that the proposed central Ari- 
zona project would flood an Indian reser- 
vation, destroying the farms and homes 
of these Indians, and repay them noth- 
ing. The project would, however, make 
scores of white millionaires at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers of other States. 

In December 1949 the Children’s Bu- 
reau proposed that Arizona accept In- 
dian crippled children in need of treat- 
ment on an equitable basis with non- 
Indian children, the cost not to exceed 
15 percent of the total expenditures in 
the State for this program. Indian chil- 
dren make up about 15 percent of the 
child population in Arizona. The State 
of Arizona rejected the Bureau’s pro- 
posal. 

Miss Lenroot stated: 


Because of this discriminatory action on 
the part of the Arizona Welfare Board and 
its refusal to accept any Indian children for 
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treatment, other crippled children in the 
State are deprived of the care which could 
have been purchased with the $100,000 of 
Federal crippled childrens’ funds allocable 
to Arizona each year. 


But even this was not enough for the 
generous Arizona officials. They had to 
strike another blow at Indians. The 
Welfare board also decided to discon- 
tinue all State funds for children with 
rheumatic fever who received care from 
the board of public health. The reason 
for this action? The public-health pro- 
gram of care included Indian mothers 
and Indian children. 

As stated further by the Indian Asso- 
ciation, this unjust action of Arizona fits 
into a pattern of State discrimination 
which has for years denied the Indian 
aged, blind, and dependent children the 
social-security benefits extended to all 
other Arizona citizens, including the big 
landholders who are trying to raid the 
Treasury for more than a billion dollars. 

Under the Social Security Act, Fed- 
eral aid is granted to all States for the 
care and treatment of crippled chil- 
dren on the basis of the total number of 
all children, not just on the basis of 
non-Indian children. 

Apparently this is Arizona’s policy: 

.Free millions for each white land- 
holder, but not one cent for a crippled 
Indian child. 





The United States and the Near East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions in the recent past—no- 
tably on February 20 and 28—I drew 
the attention of the Members of this 
House to the fact that a general rearm- 
ament race is now taking place in the 
Near East which is bound, sooner or 
later, to lead to a renewal of warfare 
in that part of the world and to the most 
dire consequences for the peoples of the 
Near East and the peace of the world. 

The United States is vitally inter- 
ested in maintaining peace throughout 
the world, including the Near East. It 
is quite clear and readily understood to- 
day by the people of this country that 
an act of aggression anywhere in the 
world is a disturbance of the peace every- 
where. 

There is reason to believe that some of 
the surplus American arms and military 
equipment from the recent war, as well 
as some of the arms which we are ship- 
ping to England and other western Eu- 
ropean countries to bolster their defense, 
is finding its way to Egypt and the other 
Arab states. Thus, indirectly, our coun- 
try is a partner to Britain’s rearmament 
of the Arabs. By our support and tacit 
approval of Britain’s action we are con- 
doning such deeds and encouraging Arab 
aggression against Israel. 

The upshot of this has been that Israel 
was compelled to divert a substantiai 
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part of its resources for armaments in 
order to face realistically the terrible 
threat of war. Instead of devoting its 
full attention to solving its economic 
problems and to the’ absorption of the 
many homeless Jews who have found a 
place of refuge and a new home in Israel, 
the young Jewish state is forced to turn 
its attention to armament in order to 
secure its future existence and that of its 
people. 

If, for reasons of security, our country 
finds it necessary to rearm the Near East, 
then such policy of rearmament should 
apply to all countyies, including Israel. 
I have been to Israel twice in the past 
year and a half and I can assure the 
Members of this House that the United 
States has a most loyal and devoted 
friend in the Jewish state, where there 
is a deep understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our way of thinking, our mode 
of life, and our civilization. Israel is a 
true bastion of democracy in the Near 
East. 

Now Israel has approached the United 
States with the request that it be per- 
mitted to purchase the necessary arms 
in this country. I would much prefer 
that the United States use its good offices 
and its most convincing arguments to 
persuade Britain to abandon her dan- 
gerous policy of arming the Arab States 
as the best way to prevent the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Near East. 

If, however, this is impossible at the 
present time, then our country should 
make available arms to Israel in order 
to balance the rearmament program in 
the Near East and in this way eliminate 
the restlessness and fear which is ram- 
pant among the peoples of that area. By 
so doing, we shall also hasten the at- 
tainment of genuine peace treaties be- 
tween Israel and its neighbors. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I want to 
read an editorial entitled “For Middle 
East Peace,” from the Jewish Advocate, 
Boston, Mass., of March 2, 1950, as 
follows: 

For MIppLeE East PEACE 

The disclosure that Israel’s Ambassador to 
Washintgon, Eliahu Elath, had requested the 
State Department to permit the sale of arms 
to the new state was neither surprising nor 
unwarranted. 

The Arabs have long been receiving heavy 
arms from Britain, and our own Secretary of 


State has defended London’s policy on the 
ground that shipments were made under 
long-standing treaties aimed at enabling the 
Arab countries to maintain internal security. 
The fact that the shipments were of so 
heavy and abundant a nature as to preclude 
the conclusion that they were meant solely 
for internal-security purposes did not deter 
Mr. Acheson from displaying irritation when 
pushed against the wall. In fact, shortly 


after Louis Lipsky, chairman of the American 
Zionist Council, called on the State Depart- 
ment to protest against the heavy shipments 
of British arms to Egypt, Mr. Acheson found 
it necessary to stress at his press conference 
that he had not changed his mind about the 
issue. 

Now, if Washington and London are so con- 
cerned about internal security in the Arab 
lands, the corollary follows that they should 
be eaually concerned about Israel’s ability 
to maintain internal security. And if the 
Arab countries get tanks, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and jet planes—as Drew Pearson 
told the UJA national conference at Miami 
Beach last week end—for the preservation of 
internal order, there is no reason to assume 
that Israel doesn’t need them. 


But the truth of the matter is that a dan- 
gerous cold war is being conducted in the 
Middle East against Israel and that the 
shipping of heavy arms to those countries 
foreshadows the possibility of a second Arab 
round against Israel and its people. If that 
is the motive behind Britain’s heavy sale of 
arms, it is simple logic that American sale of 
arms to Israel would prevent another war in 
that segment of the world. The argument 
that the arming of the Arabs is part of the 
world picture, a sort of precaution against an 
aggressive Soviet move, is too specious a con- 
tention to merit serious consideration. The 
realists in Washington and in London know 
full well that if they must count on the 
Arabs to hold back the march of the hammer 
and sickle in that area they might just as 
well write off the Middle East. 

If it is peace in the Middle East that is 
really the concern of our policy makers, they 
have only one course—either have Britain 
abandon her dangerous policy or else offset 
that evil by permitting Israel to secure arms 
in the United States. 





Political Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following aiticle by 
George Rothwell Brown in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of January 20, 1950: 

POLITICAL PARADE 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 


President Truman, with a cynical effront- 
ery without precedent in American history, 
has now openly and brazenly asserted the 
mastery of the executive power over the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

This is the sinister significance of this 
week’s show-down battle in the House of 
Representatives over a resolution to restore 
the power of the rules committee. 

“I am doing everything possible,” said the 
President in a direct quotation, “to have that 
motion beaten when it comes up for con- 
sideration on the floor of the House.” 

Those shocking words, hitherto unfamiliar 
to American ears, represent the most flagrant 
and unconstitutional attempt at executive 
usurpation of power since the adoption of 

he organic law of the Republic. 

They mean that the President of the 
United States has viciously undertaken to 
dictate to the House of Representatives the 
making of its own rules. 

No President in this country ever before 
thus publicly claimed a royal prerogative 
which went out of fashion in the English- 
speaking world with the overthrow of the 
Stuart kings and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that each House may determine the 
rules of its proceedings. 

The form of governmert it provides is 
strictly one of separate and independent 
branches, legislative, executive, and judicial, 

A President of the United States has no 
more authority to tell the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate what rules it may 
or may not adopt, than he has to tell the 
United States Supreme Court what decision 
to hand down in a pending case in which, as 
President, he might be interested. 

As a matter of fact the rules of House 
and Senate are carefully designed to pre- 
serve the constitutional functions and inde- 
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pendence of those bodies and to prevent any 
attempt at executive encroachment. 

The President’s impudent interference in 
the vital question now agitating and diviq. 
ing the membership of the House is a delip. 
erate and premeditated infringement upon 
congressional liberty of action under the 
Constitution. 

It is a challenge to the high estate of the 
House and its freedom from all Executiye 
penetration, and is enough in itself alone 
to inspire the House to repudiate this at. 
tempted invasion of one of its most sacreq 
rights, by ignoring the President’s pressure— 
and it is plenty—and restoring its powers to 
the Rules Committee. 

The President's intemperate attack upon 
the constitutional integrity of the House of 
Representatives was made before a so-calleq 
civil-rights group that has been meeting in 
Washington. 

This outfit made a great show of exclud- 
ing all Communists who clamored for admis. 
sion, but with transparent insincerity it hay 
swallowed nearly the whole of what the Com. 
munists stand for, 

But there is more than FEPC or civil rights 
involved in the revolt of conservative Mem- 
bers of both parties in the House against 
Executive domination, 

Notwithstanding it was deprived of its 
traffic control of pending legislation on Jan- 
uary 3, 1949, the Rules Committee, controlled 
by a bipartisan conservative majority, has 
been bottling up since the adjournment of 
the last session of Congress a prospective 
welfare-state-treasury raid involving even- 
tually upward of $15,000,000,000. Some esti- 
mates are much higher. 

The continued solvency of the United 
States is hanging in the balance in the Rules 
Committee at this very moment. 

If the floodgates of squandermania are 
opened this country is sunk. 

Thus far the Rules Committee has been 
keeping back the threatening tide of uncon- 
scionable spending that could only end in 
national bankruptcy. 

But in its present condition of limited 
power it cannot hold back this impending 
flood of red ink indefinitely. 

Mr. Truman knows that if the conserva- 
tive coalition in the House can rehabilitate 
the Rules Committee the scheme to social- 
ze America cannot be carried any further 
this year. 

From his point of view his design to brow- 
eat the House into submission to his will is 
perfectly understandable. 

Aided by the powerful labor dictators who 
are deluging Members with their demands 
and orders, the President is pouring it on. 

Will the Republican minority play Tru- 
man’s game? 

It is up to them. 





The Coal Industry Wanes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I reproduce the editorial taken from the 
Shreveport Times of February 26, 1950, 
entitled “The Coal Industry Wanes. 
This editorial is as follows: 


Tue Coat INDUSTRY WANES 


Ten years ago a month-long strike in the 
coal industry was enough to bring the eco 
nomic life of this country to a dead stop. 
Times have changed. 


The mines have been 
























chnt down two-thirds of the working time 
» the past 8 months. A dead stop is not 
i 1e picture. 

~ purin ¢ 1949 coal production in this coun- 
xed 170,000,000 tons below the level 
-¢ 1948 because of strikes and the short work- 
‘ok. But this low level of production fell 
¥s 1 900,000 tons short of meeting the full 
nd for coal in the United States market. 
down slide of the coal industry as a 
- in meeting the total fuel demand is 
at the bottom of the labor-management strife 
in the industry, and the important thing is 
+hat the situation for the industry seems 
certain to become worse, much worse, in 
the months and years ahead. 

Among the one-time giant consumers of 
al which have turned to other fuels at a 
st clip in recent years is the railroad indus- 
ry. A generation ago 90 percent of all fuel 
sed by the railroads was coal. Two years 
0 coal constituted 68 percent of all rail 
1, But today, because of the rapid change 
Diesel oil, only 26 percent of all passenger 
leave is being regularly provided by steam- 
wered locomotives and only 46 percent of 
ll freight mileage. These figures are based 

rmal operations, not on operations cur- 
f »ecause of the coal strike. 

Many other industries are abandoning, or 
have abandoned, coal as fuel. The steel in- 
dustry is still a large user, primarily because 
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no effective substitute for coal has been 
found in steel making. But the research ex- 
perts of the major steel companies are at 
work seeking new processes which will per- 
mit abandonment of coal. If a process is 
found—and it is likely one will be found—the 
demand for coal will take a fresh skid. 





prospect is then that many of the 
mines now being operated skip-stop fashion 
use of labor difficulties will close down 
sly before many years have passed. The 
alike have been 


ne 







owners and miners 


trapped by a sweeping change in fuel use, 
and the closing of the trap has been accel- 
erated by labor wrangling, higher production 
costs, uncertainties as to supplies. 

One characteristic of our highly indus- 
trialized economic life is that it is unfriendly 
to high costs wherever they may be. The 
coal industry for too long harbored the con- 

tion that the country cannot get along 


without coal. And now the country is well 
on the way toward doing it. Any philosophy 
of production or of management or of mar- 


keting which is premised on the belief that 


the consuming public must have a certain 
resting on a flimsy foundation in these 
f rapid research development and sharp 
industrial competition. 





CARE Book Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star: 

CARE Book BILL 

When at war’s end, Selective Service Direc- 
tor General Hershey strongly recommended 
{ he wages earned by the conscientious 

tors and paid into the Treasury should 
be appropriated for a welfare fund for these 
and their families, the conscientious 
ors themselves rejected the proposal. 
‘hey voted instead that the money, which 
“mounts to $1,327,641.67, be turned over to 
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CARE for furtherance of its program of re- 
stocking the war-ravaged libraries of the 
world with the latest and best in scientific 
and technical books and journals. The cry- 
ing need for such intellectual nourishment 
in countries which suffered an almost 10-year 
blackout of medical, scientific, and profes- 
sional information need hardly be labored 
here. Nor does it seem necessary to poin 
out that the advantages of making self-help 
available to professional men in other coun- 
tries are mutual. 

Yet, this humanitarian gesture was slapped 
down in the Hcuse on Wednesday. The 
measure was defeated amid a chorus of un- 
worthy fulminations about economy, isola- 
tionism, and drearily familiar money-down- 
the-rathole formulas. Since the fund does 
not some out of tax money, the economy talk 
is not convincing. The contention that the 
program duplicates the work of the State 
Department library service was not well 
made, since CARE seeks only to provide books 
for already established national institutions, 
while the State Department must house, 
equip, and staff its libraries. The objections 
voiced to the conscientious objectors them- 
selves were simply irrelevant. These men 
contributed a total of 8,237,866 man-days of 
labor during the national emergency. They 
have, as Representative Jupp, sponsor of the 
bill, points out, a moral equity in the funds 
paid to those among them who were assigned 
to private employers. They have chosen a 
worthy purpose for their disposition. 


Freedom on the Baltic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it was re- 
cently my privilege to speak at Webster 
Hall, in New York, to a considerable 
gathering of American citizens, or pro- 
spective citizens, of Lithuanian birth or 
derivation. The occasion was the meet- 
ing, on February 19, of the Luthuanian- 
American Council of Societies, to cele- 
brate the thirty-second anniversary of 
the declaration of independence of the 
Republic of Lithuania—a date revered in 
their hearts, though Nazi terror and So- 
viet might have eclipsed the reality. 

A resolution was adopted at that meet- 
ing which, under leave, I am inserting 
in the Recorp at the request of the coun- 
cil, that the dream of liberation may not 
die: 

Citizens of New York meeting under the 
auspices of the Greater New York Lithua- 
nian-American Council of Societies, on the 
19th day of February 1950, at Webster 
Hall in New York City, for the purpose of 
fittingly commemorating the occcasion of 
the thirty-second anniversary of the decla- 
ration of independence of the Republic of 
Lithuania; after deliberating upon the pres- 
ent-day political situation as it affects Eu- 
rope and particularly Lithuania and its 
neighbors, Latvia and Estonia, make note 
thereof herein and the following resolutions 
thereon, to wit: 

Whereas after military victory over Nazi 
Germany, the promise of freedom, happiness 
and fustice to the enslaved peoples in Eu- 
rope has thus far been denied due to the 
Soviet Russian aggression and the peoples 
of Lithuania and her Baltic neighbors are 
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subjected to systematic mass extinction and 
deportations to Arctic Russia and Siberia; 
and 

Whereas the Atlantic Charter and four 
freedoms gave promise of freedom to the 
enslaved peoples of Europe; that the great 
powers of the world wou!d not seek terri- 
torial aggrandizement and that the Atlantic 
Charter was a proposed basis for a just peace 
for which we fought and bled; and 

Whereas the peoples of Lithuania and her 
Baltic neighbors Latvia and Estonia have 
been subjected to mass extinction and de- 
portations of their peoples, fathers separated 
from their wives and children and families 
systematically broken and disrupted and it 
is noted that more than 800,000 persons had 
disappeared from the country under Soviet 
auspices prior to 1948 and some 200,000 
vanished in the self-same year, and these 
practices fall within the definition of gen- 
ocide which is described as the willful de- 
struction, in whole or in part, of a national, 
ethnical, racial or religious group; and 

Whereas the question of the ratification of 
the Genocide Convention is now before the 
United States Senate, and it appearing that 
several of the members of the United Na- 
tions have already approved same, and it 
appearing that genocide is a most horrible 
crime which must be prevented and pun- 
ished: It is therefore unanimously 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States of America and the Secretary of State 
be requested— 

1. That the United States of America in 
any peace settlement negotiations with So- 
viet Russia respecting Germany and the 
countries contiguous thereto, require the 
preliminary and immediate withdrawal of 
Russian occupation armies—MVD police and 
Communist Party forces, from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, and to give aid to the 
peoples of the Baltic states, if so requested, 
in restoring the political sovereignty and 
interim regimes of those countries. 

2. That the Baltic states in any such 
negotiations should be fully represented by 
the Supreme Lithuanian Committee of Lib- 
eration and the respective Latvian and Es- 
tonian representatives directing the libera- 
tion services. 

3. That we urge most vigorously that the 
United States Senate ratify the Genocide 
Convention since it represents the first inter- 
national legislation designed to effectuate 
he program initiated in the United Nations 
to abolish barbarous practices of mass kill- 
ings and deportation of peoples as having no 
moral or legal sanction in this mid-twentieth 
century. 

That copies of these resolutions be directed 
to be sent to the President, Secretary of 
State, and Members of Congress of the United 
States from the State of New York. 

JOSEPH P. GINKUs, 
Chairman. 

DANIEL J. AVERKA, 
Secretary. 
























































The Tough Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I include a very interesting editorial 
taken from the February 1950 issue of 
the Louisiana Farm Bureau News. It re- 
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lates to cotton production and new legis- 
lation, and is as follows: 


THe Tovcns Jos 


Just about the toughest job Congress has 
to face in writing a cotton-acreage bill that 
will remove certain injustices in the present 
law is to steer a middle course between the 
proposals of some folks who have odd ideas 
about successful farming and other success- 
ful business operations and the proposals of 
other folks who may not understand the sit- 
uation and who might make it worse by what 
could be described as unwise generosity. 

The present law is unjust to the many 
growers who would have to make unfairly 
drastic cut-backs in their cotton acreage. 
This part of the law should be corrected. 
But it might be dangerous if the Correction 
went so far as to make the whole acreage- 
allotment and marketing-quota program in- 
effective. Cotton growers know that better 
than anyone else. 

Whatever their troubles, cotton growers 
aren’t asking for a free ride on the gravy 
train. Neither the cotton grower nor any 
other farm group expects the Government 
price-support program to take care of un- 
limited production, or even of production so 
large that vast surpluses continue to pile up. 
As a matter of self-interest, it should not be 
necessary to point out that such a develop- 
ment might endanger the entire price-sup- 
port program for cotton and even the rest 
of the farm program. 





The Basing-Point System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following letter and 
statement: 

NELSON Co., 
Detroit, Mich., February 23, 1950. 
The Honorable Francis P. WALTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. WALTER: I have been very much 
disturbed because certain Members of Con- 
gress opposed to S. 1008 have made emphatic 
statements that this bill is dangerous to and 
is opposed by the small-business man. 

We operate a small local business, employ- 
ing between 100 and 120 people. The elim- 
ination of the basing-point system has al- 
ready caused us financial losses, and it is 
apparent to us that unless S. 1008 is made 
into law our pipe-distribution activity will 
be destroyed. 

I wish, therefore, to present to you, as a@ 
member of the conference committee on this 
bill, the facts as we see them. 

I trust that you will take time to read the 
attached paper and that it will give you some 
new and additional viewpoints on this legis- 
lation. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. R. DUSENDoRF, 
Purchasing Agent, Nelson Co. 





The opponents of the basing point (or 
more properly, the freight-absorption) pric- 
ing system claim that it (1) is harmful to 
the small-business man; (2) constitutes an 
unfair method of competition; (3) results in 
price discrimination; (4) creates monopolies; 
(5) is in the interests of big business and 
(6) that legislation to reinstate that or a 
similar system will destroy present antitrust 
laws and the Robinson-Patman Act, 


It is apparent that, if these claims were 
correct, this company, composed of loyal 
Americans operating a small business, would 
likewise be opposed but our experience with 
and without basing-point pricing on steel 
pipe indicates that the evils mentioned above 
exist only under the nonbasing-point system, 

1. Freight-absorption legislation will pre- 
serve, not harm, small business. 

The steel-pipe mill nearest to Detroit is at 
Lorain, Ohio. Under the basing-point system, 
all Detroit steel-pipe distributors bought at 
the Lorain base, meaning that even though 
their pipe came from farther away, they paid 
freight only from Lorain to Detroit. Under 
nonbasing-point pricing, distributors who 
buy from the Lorain mill pay, because of vary- 
ing freight charges, $1.20 per ton less than 
those who buy from Youngstown, Ohio, and 
$2.80 per ton less than those who buy from 
Pittsburgh, the two next nearest sources. 

In a competitive economy, in a free-enter- 
prise system, a commodity like steel pipe can- 
not be sold by one distributor at a higher 
price than his competitors. The distributor 
buying from the Lorain mill establishes his 
selling price based on mill costs plus freight 
from Lorain. Detroit distributors who buy 
from Youngstown or Pittsburgh must sell at 
that same price. It is apparent that a dis- 
tributor whose supply of pipe comes from 
Pittsburgh at an extra cost of $2.80 per ton, 
would, on an annual volume of 1,000 tons 
(which is not unusual) suffer a loss of $2,800 
without in any way affecting the corporate 
big business condemned by the opponents of 
the freight-absorption pricing system. Small 
businesses—local distributors of steel pipe— 
all over America have suffered such and much 
greater losses since the basing-point pricing 
system was dropped—and nobody has gained. 
It is contended that steel mills can absorb 
these extra freight charges providing they do 
not do it in collusion. The steel mills, how- 
ever, claim that such absorption under exist- 
ing legislation is in violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, 

2. Lack of freight-absorption pricing de- 
stroys free competition: It is apparent from 
the above that certain distributors have a 
cost advantage over others and, therefore, 
the latter group has no competitive oppor- 
tunity. Theoretically, competition would be 
restored if all distributors purchased from 
the nearest mill but this is impossible under 
today’s conditions because the nearest mill 
is unable to take on any more distributors in 
this area. This likewise applies to other 
mills in other areas. If all pipe distributors 
in each area bought from one mill it would 
establish a regional monopoly which would 
be entirely in control of prices and competi- 
tion in each area. 

8. Lack of freight-absorption pricing 
causes price discrimination: From the above 
example, it is apparent that price discrim- 
ination is not a fault of the freight-absorp- 
tion pricing system but is caused by the lack 
of such system. 

4. Lack of freight-absorption pricing will 
create monopolies: 

In the absence of freight-absorption pric- 
ing, all distributors of steel pipe will even- 
tually be compelled, so far as is possible, to 
make their purchases from the closest source 
of supply or go out of the pipe distribution 
business. Under these circumstances, each 
steel pipe producer will have a monopoly in 
the area in which he has a freight advantage. 
This condition does not exist at present 
because some mills do not have sufficient 
capac'ty to supply everyone in their monop- 
oly area, while other mills are able to produce 
a great deal more than their monopoly area 
can consume. As some mills increase their 


production while others reduce theirs, the 
eventual consequence will be that each mill 
will have only sufficient capacity, manpower, 
and machines to supply their own monopoly 
area. 

For example, many steel pipe distributors 
on the eastern coast who previously pur- 
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chased their pipe elsewhere now buy it from 
a mill at Sparrows Point, Md., because of 
freight losses if purchased from their pre- 
vious source. When the lines are finally 
drawn and each mill is producing only the 
pipe they can sell in their own monopoly 
area, a shutdown of the Sparrows Point mill 
because of labor difficulties, fire, an act of 
God or any other cause would mean that the 
entire east coast would have no source of 
supply. This same condition would apply 
to all monopoly areas. 

5. Lack of freight-absorption pricing bene. 
fits Big Steel, hurts Little Steel. 

The first effect of the banning of basing. 
point pricing was. the voluntary and inyol. 
untary discontinuance of sales by steel mills 
to customers in areas where freight cost dif. 
ference would compel these customers to 
seek a nearer source of supply when stee| 
shortages no longer exist. Thus, large stee| 
corporations with multiple-plants have an 
advantage over smaller one-plant producers, 

The second effect was an endeavor, success- 
ful in many cases, to persuade steel-consum- 
ing manufacturers to move their plants or 
build new ones near to existing steel mills, 
This can be accomplished by guaranteeing 
a supply of steel to consuming-manufac- 
turers nearest the mill. 

Smaller one-plant steel corporations sup- 
plying distant customers cannot, without 
freight-absorption pricing, compete with 
large multiple-plant producers having a plant 
nearer the customer and must, therefore, seek 
customers nearer home or go out of business. 

It is the contention of opponents of 
freight-absorption pricing that new steel 
mills will be built in various parts of the 
country to supply high-consumption areas. 
There is nothing to stop such construction 
under freight-absorption pricing as wit- 
nessed by the steel mills in Detroit and else- 
where which were built during the basing- 
point pricing era. 

Under a non-freight-absorption pricing 
system, however, the restriction of sales in 
monopoly areas, the transportation cost of 
raw materials and several other important 
factors would legislate against th» construc- 
tion of new mills in many if not all areas 
where mills do not now exist. It is very prob- 
able, too, that if such mills were constructed 
they would be built by the larger steel corpo- 
rations, thus further stifling small steel. 
Steel mills cannot be constructed as cheaply 
nor as quickly as other manufacturing plants 
and, therefore, it is to the interests of Big 
Steel to persuade steel-consuming industry 
to come to steel rather than steel to go to 
them. The old saying, “It is easier to sweep 
the little to the lot than the lot to the 
little” aptly expresses this condition. 

6. Lack of freight-absorption pricing may 
centralize industry: Inasmuch as it is Im- 
probable that steel mills will be built ail 
over the country and inasmuch 4s steel-con- 
suming industry has already begun to move 
nearer existing steel milis, it is very pos- 
sible that the final result will be a cen- 
tralization of industry that could be very 
disastrous to our country if war should 
occur. 

7. Lack of freight-absorption pricing re 
strict freedom of choice: 

When the inevitable happens and a!! P!; 
distributors in each area are purchasing 
a matter of survival, their supply of pipe 
from the one pipe mill most advantageous!) 
situated to serve their area, neither they 00°! 
the ultimate consumer will have any choice 
as to which brand of pipe they may buy 

For example, recently a steel consumer 
wishes to buy two carloads of pipe mace of 4 
special steel needed for a specific purpose. 
They first approached the nearest mill be- 
cause pipe from there would cost them !ess. 
The pipe was needed within 60 days and the 
nearest mill could not make delivery of 4ll 
items within that time. The next nearest 
mill (still operating in the Detroit area only 
because the nearest mill cannot take care 0! 














sands for standard pipe) agreed to 
those items of pipe which the nearest 
i not furnish. 
“when, as is inevitable under a non-freight- 
| 1 pricing system, all pipe mills have 
insted their production capacity to take 
ly their monopoly area, such free- 
4om of choice will be impossible and the 
; er will be compelled to wait until the 
mill can take care of his 








monopoly-area 


8 ‘ht-absorption legislation need not 
foe anti-trust legislation nor the Robin- 
man Act: 
inson-Patman Act, as well as all 
ntitrust legislation, was designed to protect 
he American people from those who might 
, ver to destroy the opportunity for 
ree compeition on which this country was 
built, The lack of freight-absorption pric- 
) commodities destroys that opportun- 
1, therefore, legislation to keep that 
ity in existence is in line with such 
vs rather than opposed to them. 

9. Efects of regional monopolies created 
py lack of freight-absorption pricing: Con- 
id me of the effects of regional monop- 
i the manufacture of steel pipe. As- 
cyme that all of the steel pipe needed for 

; water, steam, oil, air, and thousands of 
1 uses in any manufacturing area 
came from one producer, that which could 
deliver pipe to that area at the lowest price 
and ime, too, that some unavoidable cir- 
cumstance forces that mill to suspend opera- 

Where, then, would the pe pte of that 
ar ret steel pipe? All other mills would 
be iting at full capacity to supply the 

requirements of their own monopoly area 
and would not be capable of nor interested in 
taking on the requirements of an area which 
will not need them when the monopoly mill 
resumes operation. What would happen 
under those circumstances if cur ccuntry 
] suddenly be thrown into war as it 
December 8, 1941? If the Detroit area 
W { one affected, how would war-ma- 
tériel plants be able to do their part? If it 
Was an oil-producing area, what then? And 
ven in peacetime, how would the emergency 
problems in plumbing, heating, manufac- 
turing line refining and distribution and 
the t auds of other places where steel 

pipe i necessity be solved? 
T presentation is based almost entirely 
l e steel product, pipe, Lut practically 
eve ig which has been said about it ap- 
*@ pl well to all steel products. Regional 
I lies will restrict the production of 
1 manufacturers, will prevent the starting 
f new enterprises, will stifle the need for 
lustrial research, thus depriving the 
1 people of new and improved prod- 
d will seriously damage if not destroy 
“an system of competition and the 
portant guaranty of the American 
C ition, the freedom of opportunity, 











Thoughts About War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 
' : Mr. WOODRUFF, Mr. Speaker, under 
‘Save to extend my remarks in the REc- 
I include the following article by 
e Barton from the Washington 
cay Star of March 5, 1950: 
THOUGHTs ABOUT WAR 
(By Bruce Barton) 
Americans romanticize too much— 
rything from love to hot dogs, 
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But one thing we should be coldly realistic 
about is war. 

To bring cur history into better focus, we 
might begin by remembering our wars. What 
we call World Wars I and II really were 
III and IV. 

World War I was Europe’s Seven Years’ 
War, England and Prussia were allies against 
France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Spain. 
Over here it was the French and Indian War. 
Our ancestors teamed up with the British 
(George Washington was a young officer in 
the English forces) and tossed out the 
French. 

World War II (a continuation of I) we 
call cur American Revoluticn. Our an- 
cestors teamed up with the French and threw 
out the British. 

Both these wars were fought for splendid 
principles, but they also were very profitable. 

The last profitable wars that ever will be 
waged were our Mexican War and England’s 
war in South Africa. By our peace treaty we 
got from Mexico, for a paltry $15,000,000, 
Utah, Nevada, California, and large parts of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. The 
British got the South African gold and 
diamond mines. 

ur war with Spain grew out of what the 
great historian, Charles A. Beard, called the 
devil theory of war. There are in the world 
good people—ourselves—and kad people— 
devils. When the devils do what we good 
people think they shouldn't do, it is our duty 
to shoot them. 

The Spaniards were doing wrong to the 
Cubans. We fought them in an inexpensive, 
badly managed war, and promptly were vic- 
terivuus. We wound up with Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, and a sort of general mortgage 
on Cuba—all rich islands. 

What we didn’t realize until later was that 
these islands had masses of poor people, for 
whom we had made ourselves responsible. 
We have paid billions for that easy victory 
and still are paying. 

World wars III and IV almost could be 
called the wars that nobody won. The 
Engiish and Germans and French now know 
that, while they werc shooting enemies, they 
were shooting customers. They lost their 
wealth, their plants, and their markets. For 
our part, we are paying through the nose to 
support both our allies and our enemies. 

World war VY, if it comes, will complete the 
destruction of Great Britain and Eurcps, 
throw Russia back into barbarism, wipe out 
our entire wealth, and destroy al! the progress 
we have made in our 150 years as a nation. 

These thoughts are unpopular. It is popu- 
lar to talk about our moral obligation to pre- 
pare to defend freedom all over the world. 
I prefer to talk about a war that we somehow 
ought to be smart enough to avoid, since it 
is perfectly certain, that while we won't lose, 
we cannot possibly win. 








Apportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding persons in the 
country who has devoted a lifetime of 
study to the problem of congressional 
reapportionment is Dr. Walter F. Will- 
cox, formerly of Cornell University, now 
living at 3 South Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
A summary of the results of his studies 
has been published in a recent issue of 
the Cornell Law Quarterly. However, 
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Dr. Willcox has written to me his 
own summarization of the conclusions 
reached as the result of his studies, 
which I am taking the liberty of insert- 
ing in the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for reference by any future stu- 
dents of this problem, as well as for the 
assistance of appropriate committees of 
the Congress and the Congress itself in 
dealing with the question of congres- 
sional reapportionment. 

Because of Dr. Willcox’s outstanding 
position in this field, I feel certain that 
his views, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions will merit and receive the careful 
consideration and attention of the Con- 
gress. 










































































Irnaca, N. Y., February 17, 1950. 
Hon. W. STerrrne Cote, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cote: After nearly 50 years of 
work on the apportionment problem I have 
reached results which are explained and de- 
fended in an article in the forthcoming num- 
ber cf the Cornell Law Quarterly, two pre- 
prints of which go to you under another 
cover. A summary of the conclusions fol- 
lows: 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The number of methods of apportionment 
which satisfy the mathematical conditions of 
the problem is indefinitely large. 

There is no mathematical reason for pre- 
ferring one method of apportionment to an- 
other. 

When these different methods are applied 
to the 1940 figures, nineteen different results 
are reached. Under the 1950 figures the num- 
ber is not likely to be less. 

These results differ only in the number and 
the allotment of what might be called trans- 
ferable seats, that is, seats which would go by 
one extreme method to a State with more 
and by the other extreme method to a State 
with less than the average population. 

Between these extreme methods a series of 
intermediate methods can be constructed so 
that each method would transfer one, and 
only one, seat from a large State to a small 
one, or vice versa, as compared with the 
methods on either side of it in the series. 

The proper basis for preferring one set of 
results to another is to be found not in 
mathematical or political considerations but 
in deciding how to interpret the ambiguous 
phrase of the Constitution, “shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers.” 

The method which was used before 1840 
apportioned all transferable seats to large 
States, although there is no evidence that 
Congress intended this or realized that it 
was the inevitable result of the method. 

The debates and votes since 1840 indicate 
that Congress now aims at equalizing the dis- 
trict population in the two groups of large 
and small States. 

Every method used or proposed for a cen- 
tury has divided the transferable seats almost 
evenly between large and small States. 

These methods differ in the weight given 
to fractional remainders. The one used be- 
fore 1840 rejected all such remainders. The 
intermediate methods which succeeded it 
give additional seats to remainders larger 
than about one-half but differ among them- 
selves in where they place the critical frac- 
tions separating ‘those large ones which are 
given weight from those smaller ones which 
are rejected. The smaller the crit I 
tion, the more transferable seats are appor- 
tioned to small States. 

Among this group of intermediate methods 
the method of major fractions, under which 
the critical fraction is one-half, makes the 
district population of the two groups of large 
and small States most nearly equal. 


Cal freee 
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Under 1940 figures the present method of 
equal proportions requires a critical fraction 
of 45 instead of .50. Whenever its results 
differ from those of the method of major 
fractions, that is because it adopts a critical 
fraction somewhat less than .50. 

If Congress should decide that the conflict 
of interests between large and small States, 
so crucial in the constitutional convention, 
a conflict which points to the method of 
major fractions, is no longer important and 
that in consequence to aim at equalizing the 
district population of the 48 States indi- 
vidually is better than to aim at equalizing 
the district population of the two groups as 
units, that decision would point toward the 
method of included fractions. 

The realization stnce 1900 that Congress 
must start apportionment, not from scratch, 


but with a body of 48 Representatives, one for 
each State, prescribed by the Constitution 
tells also in favor of the method of included 
fractions. 


Under that method Representatives are 
apportioned one after another, beginning 
with No. 49, to whatever State has at that 
point the largest district population. 

The results of the method of included frac- 
tions differ from those of the method of equal 
proportions and all other methds by reduc- 
ing the difference between the largest and 
the smallest of the 48 district populations 
and also reducing their average to the lowest 
point possible. 

W. F. WILLcox. 





Actual Farmers Headed for Trouble in the 
Agricultural Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to sound this note of warning to the 
Members of Congress who represent the 
actual farmers of this country. Acreage 
allotments are based on the 4-year aver- 
age preceding the year for which the 
allotment is determined. For example 
in 1952, the allotment will be based on 
the acreage of 1948, ’49, 50, and ’51. 

Individuals and incorporated con- 
cerns, who are not actual farmers and 
have no interest in a home on the land, 
are busy in western Kansas and Colo- 
rado breaking up thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of land with high-pow- 
ered machinery. To show just how fast 
these acres are being brought in by big 
operators, I will say that there were 
7,000 acres brought in 1942 and 177,000 
in 1949. 

In 1949 a contractor broke up 63 sec- 
tions of land in Colorado, and that pro- 
cess is quite general in those two States. 
By 1952 there will be 8,000,000 acres 
of additional wheat acreage, hence if 
this acreage is spread over the years 
1948, 1949, 1950, and .1951, those 8,- 
000,000 acres will be eligible for allot- 
ment. Since the allotment program {fs 
based on acreage, these 8,000,000 acres 
vill compete with those who have made 
and are making farming a_ business. 
Those farmers will have to share the 
allotment acreage with those bringing 
in these huge acres, and in North Da- 


kota alone, by 1952, it will mean that the 
farmers will be cut a 1,000,000 acres. 

On the small farms, where farmers 
live and operate on a family-sized farm, 
the acreage allowed will be so curtailed 
that the small farmer will be unable to 
plant enough wheat to supply his fam- 
ily, pay for his expenses, taxes, and ma- 
chine equipment. In fact, that situation 
is already here in a small way, and many 
farmers who operate small units are 
objecting vehemently to the acreage cuts 
for 1950. 

Another cause for great alarm among 
small farms is the fact that in figuring 
the acreage base, not only the actual 
land planted to wheat, but the summer- 
tilled acreage all goes in as cropped land 
and swells the historic base. 

Unless the members of the Agriculture 
Committees of the Senate and House 
are alert and understand what this 
wholesale production of new acres 
means, the whole farm belt will be up 
against such a severe cut in acreage 
that many small farmers will be put out 
of business. 

Not much harm has yet been done, 
but looking ahead just a year or two 
it is easy to see the disaster awaiting. 





Isthmian Canals and Atomic Bomb 
Defense Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in previous extensions of remarks I have 
commented at length with respect to the 
basic fallacy in the presentations of the 
promoters who urge the building of a new 
Panama Canal at sea level on the alleged 
ground that such construction is dic- 
tated by the atomic bomb and new 
weapon dangers. 

In my extensions I have unfailingly 
emphasized the view that the security of 
any type of canal depends not upon 
passive defense features that may be 
embodied in the designs of construction, 
but upon the active might of our armed 
forces supported by our industrial ca- 
pacity and the traditional American 
spirit. 

It is most fitting, therefore, to include 
in the Record an enlightening statement 
of Dr. Vannevar Bush, the eminent au- 
thority on modern weapons, on the gen- 
eral subject of defense against atomic 
bombs and the projected hydrogen bomb, 
made before the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services on February 9, 1950, and 
published in the Associated Press dis- 


‘ patches on that date. 


The full text of the Associated Press 
story follows: 


A-Boms DEFENSE PLANS BASED ON OLD METH- 
ops—Dr. Busw Says No Trick Way Has 
Been Founp To DEFEND UNITED STATES 
From Atomic ATTACK 
WASHINGTON, February 9.—Dr. Vannevar 

Bush, atomic scientist, said today there was 
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no trick way to defend the United States 
against attack by A-bombs or the projecteg 
hydrogen superbomb. 

“There is no defense against a bomb, as 
such,” Dr. Bush told newsmen after he hag 
testified at a secret 2-hour session before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

By that he said he meant no method hag 
yet been worked out by American scientists 
to detonate atomic weapons carried by enemy 
planes before the bombs have been dropped, 

Dr. Bush quickly hedged, however, by say- 
ing defenses against any new weapons de. 
veloped so quickly it is dangerous to forecast 
what may emerge from defense laboratories 
in the future. 


ONLY TWO WAYS OF DEFENSE 

But at present, he said, the only way to 
defend against an atomic bomb is to “stop 
the airplane or other carrier before it gets 
to the target—bomb the place that is manu. 
facturing the bombs.” 

Dr. Bush was one of the Nation's top scien- 
tists advising military leaders during World 
War Il. He served as Director of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development and 
as adviser to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Behind closed doors Dr. Bush talked st 
length with members of the Armed Services 
Committee, drawing a broad picture of what 
can be expected in future warfare. 

Senators were close-mouthed about his 
testimony, but Chairman TypINcs, Demo- 
crat of Maryland, later told. newsmen Dr 
Bush said there was no “complete defense” 
against atomic or hydrogen bombs. “Dr, 
Bush gave us a very concise account of mod- 
ern warfare and what has been and is being 
done,” TyYDINGs said. 

The Maryland Senator said Dr. Bush urged 
“more research and development” toward 
building up national defense, but Typinas 
gave no details. 

Coincidentally, Senator Bricker, Republi- 
can of Ohio, dropped a hint that United 
States scientists possibly have been working 
on the H-bomb far longer than generally 
supposed. It was a week ago Tuesday that 
President Truman gave the go-ahead order 
for development of the so-called hell bomb 

But Bricker, a member of the Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Committee, commented to 
newsmen: 

“Dr. Bush told us about the hydrogen bomb 
3 years ago—about as much as has been made 
public recently.” 

Estimates on how long it would take to 
build the H-bomb have ranged from 1 to 4 
or 5 years. Scientists say it would be 8 to 
1,000 times more devastating than the war- 
time A-bomb and theoretically would have 
no limit to its destructive fury. 
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Froelich’s Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the Febru- 
ary 28, 1950, issue of the Development 
Bulletin published by the Iowa Devel- 
opment Commission contains the little- 
known but dramatic story of the inven- 
tion of the tractor by John Froelich, of 
Froelich, Iowa, in my district. 

Modern farming on the scale which 
it is practiced in the United States would 
be impossible without the tractor. I's 
invention initiated the rise of the Ame!- 
ican farmer as the greatest food pro- 











ducer in the history of mankind. The 
name of the inventor, John Froelich, 
should be as familiar to every schoolboy 
as the names Eli Whitney, Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, and Luther Burbank. Unfor- 
tunately, Froelich’s name is relatively 
unknown. 

It is important that we revere the 
memories of these great inventive gen- 
iuses, not merely because of their mar- 
velous contributions tc the advancement 
of civilization, but also because they sym- 
bolize what freemen can accomplish un- 
der a free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcoRD, I include the ar- 
ticle referred to: 

IOWAN INVENTED TRACTOR 


About the time the cry of “Gold” rocked a 
growing nation, another cry was heard out 
on the prairie land of Iowa, made by a baby 
boy who was destined to invent a machine 
which would revolutionize farm work. 

The machine he was to invent in Iowa 

alone helps cultivate the fields which an- 
nually produce more wealth than all the gold 
mines in the world. 
y, that machine—the tractor—is the 
hip of the farm, with more than 2,000,000 
peration on farms in the United States. 
About 213,000 are in Iowa. 

The inventor, John Froelich, is 
known, 

John Froelich was born November 24, 1849, 
in Giard, Iowa, but was living in nearby 
Froelich (named after his father) when he 

egan dreaming of plans for the tractor. 

From youth he had shown an inventive 
turn of mind. Among his inventions were 
a washing machine and a corn picker. But, 
like his father, he was also a businessman 
and operated an elevator and feed mill at 
Froelich in the 1880's, 

He made good side money with a well- 
digging outfit and for 4 years took his thresh- 
ing rig on “runs” in Iowa and South Dakota. 
It was during the time Froelich operated his 
two outfits that he realized the impractical- 
ity of the big steam engines which made mod- 
ern farming at that time. 

Then in 1890 John Froelich started hinting 
around about a mechanical power machine 
he had in mind. Most folks around the com- 
munity were amused, They admitted he was 
a good businessman, but after all John 
wouldn’t see 40 again, and he knew better 
than to go around saying that some day trac- 
tion engines would do the work of horses on 
farms. And as for his talk about a smaller 
traction engine that would run on gasoline— 
had he been out in the sun too much? 

John Froelich heard these snide remarks, 
but went about his work. In 1892 he went 
to Cincinnati where he bovght a large ver- 
tical one-cylinder gasoline-powered engine 
Which he shipped back home. It had a 14- 
inch stroke and bore. He placed the engine 
on wooden beams mounted on the running 
gear of a steam traction engine. 

The two parts didn’t fit together too well. 
In fact, in many respects, they didn’t fit at 
ll nd Froelich and his helper, William 
4ann, had to borrow, design, and recast many 
rts. 

_took time, but gradually in John Froe- 
4's little blacksmith shop there took form 
yorid contraption that made folks smile. 
ut the day came when the machine was 
embled and ready for trial. 


Froelich tugged at the massive flywheel. 
The machine wouldn’t start. 
_No matter how hard Froelich and Mann 
yanked on the flywheel, the machine simply 
Would not start; and somewhere, among the 


Spectators, there was a snickered “I thought 


&¢ 





little 





Then Mann had an idea, 
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He twisted the bullet from a rifle cartridge, 
wedged the cartridge in the priming cup, hit 
it with a hammer. 

That did it. 

With a cough and a roar, the engine came 
to life and the flywheel began to spin. The 
closest spectator jumped back, horses reared 
and tried to pull loose from the nearby hitch- 
ing rail. “Good boy, John,” shouted the 
spectator who a few minutes before had 
scoffed. 

Froelich, on the driving platform, nimbly 
eased his invention into gear. It lurched 
forward. “Back ’er up, John,” someone 
called. He tried the reverse. The machine 
clanked backwards. 

Out on the road he went, and to a farm 
where a neighbor was threshing grain. His 
machine was substituted for the steam en- 
gine. It did the job. 

That was a summer day in 1892 when the 
first self-propelled gasoline-powered trac- 
tion engine, capable of forward and reverse 
motions, chugged along at the snail’s pace 
of 2 miles per hour. 

A few weeks later, Froelich and a crew took 
the new invention and a new threshing ma- 
chine to South Dakota where they harvested 
72,000 bushels of grain. 

Success seemed a cinch. But success was 
still 20 years away, and John Froelich was to 
be separated from his invention which went 
on to fame and became the product of a 
whole new industry. 

After successful field tests, a group of busi- 
nessmen at Waterloo organized the Waterloo 
Gasoline Traction Engine Co. John Froelich 
was president. The company built two trac- 
tors, but both were returned. Somehow all 
efforts to manufacture a practical tractor 
failed. 

But John Froelich believed in his machine 
and experimentation went on. Then, in 1895, 
after the company had decided to make sta- 
tionary gasoline engines to secure income to 
offset experimentation costs, the company 
was reorganized as the Waterloo Gasoline 
Engine Co. But John Froelich, whose in- 
terest was in tractors not in engines, with- 
drew from the company. Later he moved to 
St. Paul, Minn., where he died May 23, 1933. 

In 1913 the company offered a successful 
model—a two-cylinder opposed engine on a 
four-wheel chassis. Twenty tractors were 
sold. The tide had turned. 

The upsurge has gone on, and in its wake 
great plants have arisen throughout the 
Nation, some of them in Iowa, which make 
the tractors that came from the brain of 
John Froelich, of Giard, Iowa. 

He has been almost forgotten down the roll 
call of years. Even after the value of his 
contribution to agriculture was established, 
the world gave him little recognition. But 
Froelich, Iowa, the town where his dream 
started, remembered him. In 1939 the little 
community dedicated a historical marker to 
his memory. Part of the marker reads: 

“In this village, John Froelich built the first 
gasoline tractor that propelled itself back- 
ward as well as forward. Far reaching in its 
effect on modern agricultural history, it 
moved out of this village and into the world 
in 1892.” 


Reform of Electoral College System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
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letter sent to me by J. Harvie Williams, 
a constituent of mine, who is a student 
of political science. Mr. Williams has 
made u careful analysis of the present 
electoral college system, the Lodge-Gos- 
sett proposal, and my resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 414, which is an alter- 
native reform proposal of the present 
electoral college system. 
The letter follows: 


New York, N. Y., February 22, 1950. 
Hon. FREDERIc R. CoupDERT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CouperT: As you requested, I 
have made a comprehensive study of the 
comparative effect of the electoral reforms 
proposed in Lodge-Gossett amendment and 
in the amendment which you intrcduced on 
February 6 in House Joint Resolution 414. 

To Senator LopcE, of Massachusetts, and 
Representative Gossett, of Texas, must go 
the bulk of the credit for bringing the need 
of electoral reform to the fore in the public 
mind. And to Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., of 
Princeton, N. J., must go the credit for the 
most scholarly and complete study of the 
subject that I have seen, published as the 
leading article in Political Science Quarterly 
for March 1949. These gentlemen have 
forced the cause to its present vantage point 
in public thought. They have pointed out 
some of the weaknesses of our present elec- 
toral system. Senator LopGe has won the 
acclaim of all friends of electoral reform by 
his remarkable achievement in winning 
more than a two-thirds majority (64 to 27) 
in the Senate for his electoral reform plan, 
although many able and thoughtful. men 
question the principle on which it is founded 
and doubt seriously that it would solve the 
problem in view. 

Before the House of Representatives comes 
to act on the measure, most careful consid- 
eration should be given to these questions 
regarding it: 

1. Does the Lodge-Gossett amendment 
conform to the established structure of 
American government? 

2. Does it bring into closer balance the 
electoral power and the congressional power 
of the political parties in the States and 
therefore in the Nation? 

3. Does it reduce or eliminate the present 
basis of ideological conflict between the 
President and the Congress—the greatest 
weakness of the present system? 

The whole case for the electoral college 
is set forth in a single paragraph in George 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, VI 
(pp. 339-349) : 

“And now the whole line of march to the 
mode of the election of the President can 
be surveyed. The Convention at first re- 
luctantly conferred that office on the Na- 
tional Legislature; and to prevent the pos- 
sibility of failure by a negative vote of one 
House or the other, to the Legislature voting 
in joint ballot. To escape from the danger 
of cabal and corruption, it next transferred 
the full and final power of choice to an 
electoral college that should be the exact 
counterpart of the joint convention of the 
two Houses in the representation of the 
States as units as well as population of the 
States, and should meet at the seat of Gov- 
ernment. Then fearing that so large a 
number of men would not travel to the seat 
of government for that single purpose, or 
might be hindered on the way, they most 
reluctantly went back to the choice of the 
two Houses in joint convention. At this 
moment the thought arose that the electors 
might cast their votes in their own States, 
and transmit the certificates of their bal- 
lots to the seat of government. Accordingly, 
the work of electing a President was divided; 
the Convention removed the act of voting 
from the joint session of the two Houses to 
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electoral colleges in the several States, the 
act of voting to be followed by the trans- 
mission of authenticated certificates of the 
votes to a branch of the General Legisla- 
ture at the seat of government; and then 
it restored to the two Houses in the presence 
of each other the same Office of counting 
the collected certificates which they would 
have performed had the choice remained 
with the two Houses of the Legislature. 
Thus it is clear that the founding fathers 


regarded the electoral college as a counter- 
part body of the whole Congress. It was 
necessary then—and still is necessary now— 
to articulate the Federal and national fea- 
tures of our Government in the election of 


a President as they are articulated in the 
two Houses of Congress, the Senate being a 
Federal body with equal representation for 
the States as units and the House of Rep- 
resentatives being a national body with rep- 
resentation based on the population of the 
States. Too, the electoral college was and is 
necessary to maintain the separation of ex- 
ecutive and legislative power, an essential 
element in the structure of our National 
Government. This articulation of Federal 
and national principles in our Constitution, 
while the result of a political compromise 
in the Convention, is the root of our great- 
est contribution to the knowledge and prac- 
tice of statecraft and government—the emi. 
nent and successful principle of dual sove 
ereignty. 

To each State the founding fathers gave 
electoral power equal to its congressional 
power, and so it remains today. But the 
concept of the electoral college as the coun- 
terpart of Congress in the articulation of 
Federal and national electoral power was 
destroyed by political leaders of the larger 
party in each of the States. To win all of 
the electoral power in a State these political 
leaders had things rearranged so that all 
presidential electors ran for election on gen- 
eral State-wide tickets. This is the arrange- 
ment that permits the entire electoral vote 
of a State to go to the presidential candidate 
of one party by as little as one vote plurality. 
This practice is the source of the complaints 
against our present electoral system. This 
is the situation sought to be corrected. I 
don't believe there are very many among the 
American people who want to change vio- 
lently the structure of our Government, and 
I am certain that the sponsors of the Lodge- 
Gossett amend nent are not among that 
number. 

I am equally certain that the Coudert 
electoral reform plan embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 414, will make the elec- 
toral college the exact counterpart of a joint 
session of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It provides: 

“SECTION 1. Each State shall choose a num- 
ber of electors of the President and Vice 
President, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress, in 
the same manner as its Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are chosen * * *,” 

The effect of this provision would be to 
put an end to the prevailing practice in 
the States of choosing all of their presiden- 
tial electors by the general State-wide ticket 
system. Rather, only the two Federal elec- 
tors, corresponding to each State’s two Sen- 
ators, would be elected on a State-wide basis, 
unless, as in some States, some of the Rep- 
resentatives are elected at large; and the 
national electors, corresponding to the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, would be elected 
in congressional districts, or at large in a few 
cases. 

Adoption of the Coudert amendment 
would have these important political effects: 

1. Divide each State’s electoral power 
among the parties on the same basis that its 
congressional power is divided among them. 
Thus national parties would have electoral 


power commensurate with their congres- 
sional power—an ideal situation. 

2. Give the Presidency to any party that 
won a bare majority (218) of the seats in 
the House, and won a bare majority of the 
States (25) with two electors each, for a total 
of 268 electoral votes, or won more congres- 
sional districts and carried fewer States. 

3. The President and the whole Congress 
would have exactly the same constituency 
cast up in the same form. Pressure groups 
of all kinds would have the same weight in 
electing the President that they have in 
electing the whole membership of the House 
and Senate. There would be no basis for an 
ideological conflict between the President 
and the Congress when both were of such 
close political complexion. 

4. Both large and small States would have 
their political weight properly divided among 
the parties in the election of the President. 

5. States having large blocs of doubtful 
electoral votes would no longer be the exclu- 
sive sources of party candidates for Presi- 
dent, although they would continue to have 
the largest delegations at the nominating 
conventions. 

6. New York’s 47 doubtful electoral votes 
under the present system would be reduced 
to a doubtful 12 under the Coudert amend- 
ment, since only 10 of its 45 House seats (43 
before 1932) have changed their party repre- 
sentation since 1920. The two Federal elec- 
tors would always be doubtful. New York 
would continue to be a dominant State, but 
its dominance would not be overwhelming. 
The same would be true of other large States 
like Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia. 

It is clear, then, that the Coudert amend- 
ment conforms squarely with the estab- 
lished structure of our National Government, 
that it would almost exactly balance the 
electoral and congressional power of the po- 
litical parties, and thus would eliminate the 
basis of the present ideological coflict be- 
tween the President and the Congress—a 
conflict that will doom our form of govern- 
ment if it is not soon ended. 

It should be noted that the Coudert 
amendment maintains the requirement of a 
majority of the electoral vote for the elec- 
tion of the President; and it should be em- 
phasized that the majority requiremeat is 
the primary basis of our two-party political 
system. Under the Coudert amendment, 
when no candidate for President or Vice 
President received a majority of the electoral 
vote the final choices would be made by a 
joint session of Congress voting as a single 
body, from among the persons having the 
three highest numbers of votes on the lists 
of those voted for for each office. Three- 
fourths of the combined membership of the 
Senate and the House would be required as 
a quorum. 

On the other hand, by introducing a new 
and novel application of the principle of pro- 
portional representation for the division of 
each State’s electoral vote proportionally 
among the candidates for President, and al- 
lowing the election of a President by a plu- 
rality of only 40 percent of the electoral vote, 
the Lodge-Gossett amendment would violate 
the established structure of our National 
Government and remove the foundation of 
the two-party system. By abolishing the 
electoral college entirely the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment attempts to remove the Federal 
feature from our form of government, inso- 
far as it is possible politically to do so. It 
denies the validity of dual-sovereignty. 

Conceivably in 25 years, once the propor- 
tional principle has been dignified with con- 
stitutional authority, several of our larger 
States will be electing their Representatives 
in Congress by some system of proportional 
representation; and, conceivably, several new 
minor parties will be electing, together, a bloc 
of 25 to 35 Representatives who will be a 
continuing balance of power in the Congress 
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of the United States. It should be remem. 
bered that the proportional principle is the 
source of the multiparty systems that have 
paralyzed European governments and 
brought up dictators to relieve the paralysis 
Both Hitler and Mussolini had their politica) 
origins in the conditions created by propor. 
tional representation. 

Based on previous elections, which cay 
only be guides, for under either, electoral re. 
form plan campaigns would have been con. 
ducted differently, the Lodge-Gossett ameng. 
ment would have violently shifted the 
parties’ source of electoral power. The 
Republicans in 1948 would have won from 
the Democrats 32.4 additional electoral votes. 
But, 30.2 of them would have come from the 
11 Southern States and 13.9 of them woulg 
have come from the five border States of 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma, for a total of 44.1 electorg) 
votes. A Republican loss of 11.7 electora| 
votes in the 32 Northern States brings the net 
gain down to 32.4 electoral yotes. To match 
this gain of 44.1 votes in electorai mower in 
the Southern States and the border: States 
the Republicans have only 5 House seats of 
congressional power and carried only the 
State of Maryland by a plurality. 

A comprehensive study of the prospective 
shifts of electoral power under the Lodge. 
Gossett amendment reveals that Republican 
gains are consistently in the southern and 
border States and the Republican losses are, 
of course, in the North. Both parties would 
lose electoral power where they would have 
congressional power, and would gain electora 
power where they have little or no chance of 
gaining congressional power. Thus, the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment would produce 
as great a disparity between the sources of 
the parties’ electoral and congressional 
power as exists under the present system 
with a growing basis for the continuance of 
the ideological conflict between the President 
and the Congress. 

There is enclosed a table showing the net 
electoral vote advantage by the sectional 
political divisions of the country for the 
parties in terms of the Coudert plan over the 
Lodge plan, for the 1948, 1944, and 1940 elec- 
tions. 

You will note that the Coudert plan is con- 
sistently better for Republicans in the 82 
Northern States—both in the 8 largest States 
and in the other 24—and is equally advan- 
tageous for the Democrats in the border and 
Southern States. Except in 1940 when some 
odd parties elected Representatives in some 
of the Western States, other parties are con- 
sistent net losers in all sections under the 
Coudert plan. Vice versa, the other parties 
would be consistent gainers in all sections 
under the Lodge-Gossett plan, 

Sincerely, 
J. HARVIE WILLIAMS, 





Red Victim Bares Confession Agony 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the following article from the 
Brooklyn Eagle by Edward V. Roberts 
entitled “Red Victim Bares Confession 
Agony”: 

Rep Victim BarEs CONFESSION AGONY 

(By Edward V. Roberts) 

WASHINGTON, March 4.—A man who may 

now be dead has given the free world its 














first detailed picture of Communist secret 
police methods used to obtain confessions 
in Soviet-type political trials. 

The State Department said today the 
etorv—a tragic tale of the utter break-down 
of a man’s will to resist—is the first time 
the civilized world has been told how the 
Soviets force men to swear publicly to crimes 
they did not commit. 

The Department released a sworn state- 

t by Michael Shipkov, former employee 


the United States Legation in Bulgaria, 
ribing how he confessed espionage and 
after 32 hours of questioning and 
by the Bulgarian State Security 
a last August. 

After confessing he agreed to return to 
the Legation and serve as an informer for the 
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police. Instead, he immediately wrote the 
details of his experience in an affidavit which 
he ga 


ve to American Officials. Then he re- 
ed hidden in the Legation for 6 months. 
inally left February 11, was recaptured, 


and promptly indicted for treason. 





HIS FATE STILL A MYSTER 
Inasmuch as such trials frequently are 
rried out in secret, there is no way of know- 
whether he has yet been tried. The 
penalty for treason in Bulgaria is death. 

The State Department suggested that Ship- 

kov’s afidavit shed ight on how confessions 
obtained from Joseph Cardinal Minds- 
imprisoned for treason in Hungary; 
A. Vogeler, American businessman, 
nprisoned for espionage in Hungary; and 15 
stant pastors convicted of spying for 
Jnited States last year in Bulgaria. 
v's story was told in an 8,000-word 
vit, written in longhand. He told how 
his confession was extracted from him and 
how he was made to implicate others. The 
confession, he said, was “dragged out of me 
against my will, against any knowledge of 
actual truth, under duress.” 

Shipkov said he was questioned by seven 
militiamen, working in teams. The inter- 
rogation began on a Saturday afternoon and 
continued until Sunday night. The only 
interruptions, he said, came during his pe- 
riodic collapses from exhaustion. 

During most of the questioning Shipkov 
was forced to stand facing a wall, bent for- 
ward, with one finger of each hand pressing 
the wall. When his answers were un- 

ry he was slapped or struck on the 
f the neck. 










OR 











“This posture does not appear unduly pain- 
ful, nor did it particularly impress me in the 
beginning. And yet, combined with the men- 
tal strain, with the continuous pressure to 
talk, with the utter hopelessness and the 
longing to go through the thing and be sent 
down into silence and peace—it is a very 
effective manner of breaking down all re- 


nce,’ Shipkov wrote. 
“And after a time of this I broke down. I 
i them I was willing and eager to tell them 
ley wanted. The main appeal is to end 
the pain, to stop needless, futile resistance, 
and to come nearer to the moment when they 
would let me in peace.” 

Shipkov thought the worst was over then. 
) him sit down, gave him a cigarette, 
even lit it for me.” 






lot 





But he was wrong. The interrogation was 
only beginning. The inquisitors wanted 
detail 

“And this went on, hour after hour, 


hout the night, throughout the day, 
t respite or end. 
How can I best explain?” he wrote. “The 
ly straw for which I could reach is the 
ion that I had, in my emptied, vacant 
ts, of some sentence that had pleased 
r that had conformed with the pattern 


often seen in the [Communist] 
ie} ers 
aoe d if I were to stop and plead fatigue, 


memory, or ask to rest—the wall 
4 again, and the slaps and the blows 
hape. And I remembered I would 
‘ 
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come up gasping and talk and talk and feel 
utterly broken.” 


CONFESSION WRUNG BIT BY BIT 


Bit by bit, he said, he made the “confes- 
sion” they wanted, naming people they 
seemed to want named, inventing details 
they wanted; yes, he had spied for the British 
and for the Americans, and on the Amer- 
icans for the British; yes, he had distorted 
events in Bulgaria “to provoke hatred and 
cause foreign intervention’; and so on, for 
hours and hours. 

Out of his agonies Shipkov’s mind retained 
two vivid impressions which he wrote down: 

“1, They are not overinterested in what 
you tell them. It would appear that the 
ultimate purpose of this treatment is to 
break you down cuimpletely and deprive you 
of any will power or private thought or self- 
esteem, which they achieve remarkably 
quickly. 

“2. I rarely could perceive any personal 
hatred or enmity for me—contempt cer- 
tainly, but sooner an academic detachment 
dealing with an annoying problem * * * 
and a fanatic, rabid devotion to communism 
and hatred for Anglo-American resistance 
to them.” 





Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, State- 
hood for Alaska, lead editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une for» March 7, makes such a compel- 
ling argument for Alaska statehood that 
it answers every objection which has 
been raised against the statehood bill 
which was approved by this House last 
week. I do not see how anyone could 
fail to be swayed by the persuasive lan- 
guage of the Herald Tribune editorial 
which is quoted here in full text: 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


At a time when Russia frowns across the 
Bering Strait at the northernmost frontier 
of the United States, it is of supreme im- 
portance that Alaska be a strong point of 
American defense. This is not exclusively, 
nor even most importantly, a matter of 
physical armament. It requires, rather, that 
Alaska be sound and vigorous, militarily, 
economically and politically; that it share 
in the main currents of American life. In 
the cold war, the best garrisons are not those 
who wear uniforms; they are citizens with 
the full rights of citizenship, promoting the 
prosperity of their communities and aware 
of their responsibilities. Such rights as 
Alaskans have enjoyed under the Territorial 
government are, to be sure, far superior to 
those which any subject of a Soviet dicta- 
torship is granted by his masters. But 
American freedom should not be exempli- 
fied in a crucial region, by half measures. 
As an example of the intrinsic dynamism 
of the American way, if for no other reason, 
Alaska should be admitted to statehood. 

Such a decision—which has already been 
approved by the House of Representatives— 
will have other practical benefits. As a State, 
represented in Congress and able to vote for 
Presidents, Alaska could attract a larger 
population, work more freely to develop the 
riches of its huge area, help to dispel the 
ignorance which has hampered its growth. 
Too many Americans are still only vaguely 
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aware of the potentialities of Alaska; its 
semidependent status has fostered an im- 
pression of wild wastelands, romantic but 
exotic. To bring Alaska into the familiar 
political pattern of the American States will 
adjust this viewpoint, allow a more realistic 
appraisal of Alaska’s value and encourage 
the investment of capital, skills, and human 
hopes. 

Yesterday the House gave a voice vote for 
statehood for Hawaii as well. There is no 
necessary connection between the two; Ha- 
waii must be considered on its own merits, 
which are strong. But the Alaskan case is, 
in our judgment, overwhelming. Virtually 
all of the opposition in the House to Alaska’s 
entry has been based on political considera- 
tions—the fact that as a State it would have 
two Senators, like all the rest, despite the 
disparity between its present population 
and that of New York, for example, or Cali- 
fornia. But if statehood will increase 
Alaska’s citizenry, it would be a mistake to 
hamper the growth of an important portion 
of America because of a situation which 
may well be temporary and which, in any 
case, was expressly provided in the Consti- 
tution to balance the political power of 
large and small States. Shifts in popula- 
tion have before this made many of the ar- 
guments used against the acquisition of 
Territories by the United States ludicrous— 
it used to be said, for example, that Oregon 
was worthless because of the “1,500 miles of 
unredeemed and invincible sterility, with a 
backbone of snow-covered and (for most of 
their length) impassable mountains” sepa- 
rating that region from the East. Time 
proved the folly of this judgment; given 
courage and imagination in Congress, time 
can do the same for Alaska, 








The Challenge of Atheism 
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OFr 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress entitled “The Challenge of Athe- 
ism,” delivered by George E. Stringfel- 
low, an officer of the Mystic Shrine, 
before the joint meeting of the Central 
States and Midwest Shrine Associations, 
Sioux City, Iowa, on February 24, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF ATHEISM 


There is a Gcdless ideology in this troubled 
world of ours that is spreading like a prairie 
fire. Loyal and God-fearing Americans can- 
not read their newspapers or listen to their 
radios without recoiling emotionally at the 
thought that we have in our country an 
organization whose leaders brazenly tell us 
that in time of war, if that war were with 
the Soviet Union, they would follow the Red 
flag instead of the Stars and Stripes. That, 
I submit, is a plea of guilty of treason in 
advance of the act. 

We face a more formidable enemy today 
than ever before in the history of this Re- 
public. We face an enemy who can and 
who will destroy us if we permit him to 
divide us, as he is weil on the way to do. 

1emy of 170,000,000 peo- 
ple. In 1945 he was an enemy of 345,000,000 
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people. In 1950 he is an enemy of 800,000,- 
000 people. In 1939 he lay east of Poland. 
In 1950 he is on the River Elbe with noth- 
ing between him and the English Channel 
but weak, divided, and disorganized people 
whom his agents have infiltrated. In 1950 
he is controlling the whole western Pacific, 
Viadivostok to the Hainan Islands. 
This enemy is 2 power stronger than we, and 
t 

, 


from 


! poner we recognize this fact the less 
hance there will be of our being absorbed 
by Communist Russia. 
While the hour is late, it isn’t too late yet 
us to save ourselves from that Godless 
ty, but we cannot temporize with it 
longer and remain freemen. The 
mmunists are infiltrating all departments 
our Government—the State Department, 
the Treasury Department, the Department 
of Justice, and the executive department. 
David Demarest Lloyd, who admitted join- 
ing the Washington Cooperative Bookshop, 
which is on the Attorney General’s list of 
ive organizations, and who for an 
ppreciable period of time was a member of 
1e National Lawyers’ Guild, which has been 
sted as a Communist front by the House 
n-American Activities ‘Committee, is now 
ne of President Truman’s speech writers. 
Lloyd who wrote the President’s Okla- 
yma speech in which the President de- 
nded his stand insofar as Reds in our Gov- 
ernment are concerned. Since resigning 
from the n Cooperative Bookshop 
and the National Lawyers’ Guild, Lloyd has 
written complimentary articles on Alger Hiss, 
who was recently convicted for lying about 
] giving state secrets to the then Com- 
courier, Whittaker Chambers. 
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Inasmuch as membership in Masonry is 
prerequisite for membership in the Shrine, 
» future of our organization is contingent 


the health and growth of Masonry. 
why I she!l emphasize what the Com- 
in our Republic are doing to de- 
’ Masonry and, indirectly, the Shrine of 
h America. Lest you think I am an 
t, I shall read brief excerpts from the 
nnual report of the Grand Master of 
from one of our Southern States. 
arned early in the grand lodge year,” 
i the grand master in his report to the 
i lodge, “through conference with a 
er jurisdiction that there existed an ore 
fed Communist campaign to destroy the 
f tiveness of Freemasonry through infil- 
tration and boring from within. My investi- 
ions showed that in many subordinate 
es the investigation of petitions was in- 
ctual and inadequate. Radical changes 
made in our form of petition and pro- 
iure of investigation for the purpose of 
z Communists out of our fraternity.” 
We know that Communists have infiltrated 
st of our lodges and we Enow what they 
are doing to keep the best type of citizens 
out of blue lodges by the exercise of the 
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Our form of government was virtually 
born in Masonic lodges. The Masons, as you 
| w, engineered the Boston Tea Party and, 
on the occasion of his midnight ride, Paul 
Revere was an officer of his lodge. A large 
majority of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States were Masons. Masons, in 
my opinion, have a greater responsibility to 
keep America American and thus preserve 
our way of life than any other segment of 
our human family. There are said to be 
3,500,000 Masons in the United States, most 
of whom would, if organized and energized, 
become Paul Reveres, in which event, we 
would need have no fear for the safety of 
our country. 

The founders of-our way of life placed their 
belief in the existence of the Supreme Being. 
You cannot read the Constitution of the 
United States or the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: you cannot read the constitu- 
tional debates, out of which our Republic 


was born, without realizing that our found- 
ing fathers recognized that a government of 
freemen must necessarily rest upon spiritual 
values. Was it not Paul who said, “Where 
the spirit of God exists, there will be found 
freedom.” The Communists deny the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being and brazenly 
proclaim that the spirit of Christianity—hbe- 
lief in God—must be exterminated every- 
where before communism is safe anywhere. 
No greater indictment could be drawn of any 
movement than to say it cannot exist in a 
religious atmosphere. 

Kill the spirit of God in America and our 
liberties will evaporate almost overnight. 
The Communists know this and that’s why 
they are infiltrating our churches; yes, I said 
our churches, and all other organizations 
whose structures are founded upon a belief 
in God. 

We are engaged in an atheistic war which 
is sapping our financial strength. This war 
is called a cold war yet it is proving to be as 
expensive as a hot war from a monetary 
standpoint. It was Lenin, that patron saint 
of communism, who said many years ago 
that sooner or later the Communists hope 
to force America to spend her way to de- 
struction. In a measure, that’s what is 
being done in our country today. The war 
in which we are engaged is a perilous one, 
more perilous than the hot war with the 
Germans and the Japs. We have lost vir- 
tually all of the preliminary battles. It 
takes a courageous people to face that fact, 
but I submit that if we don’t have the cour- 
age to face it honestly we will certainly be 
destroyed. 

We must divorce our minds from the 
things that are trivial and concentrate upon 
the great problem of saving our civilization 
from atheism and communism, which go 
hand in hand. We can save our way of life 
if we have the courage and the character to 
follow the advice of our Masonic forefathers 
who did so much to make our way of life 
possible and if we are worthy of our heritage, 
we must put forth the same kind of effort 
which they put forth. 

Nothing pleases the Communists more or 
advances their interests more rapidly than 
the wasting of human effort through strikes 
and unrest, the dissipation of our mineral 
resources and fertility of our soil which we 
are doing by various forms of subsidies and 
governmental extravagance which pyramid 
our national debt. In his Farewell Address 
George Washington, one of our Masonic fore- 
fathers, admonished us to, “Cherish public 
credit and avoid the accumulation of debt.” 
This, among other things, we have failed to 
do. Our Masonic forefathers gave us a way 
of life which has produced a greater degree 
of liberty and a higher living standard than 
ever experienced before in the history of 
civilization. If we Masons fight for its pres- 
ervation and encourage others to emulate 
our efforts, we shall hot fail. 





What Is the Sixteenth Amendment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
Coburn, the eighth generation of Coburns 
born in America, has never alined him- 
self with politics. An actor of stage and 
screen, therefore a servant of the people, 
his interests politically have been in the 
preservation of the Constitution and the 
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American way of life, rather than tn 
party politics. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted ty 
extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I in. 
clude the following article by Mr. Cp. 
burn: 


Wuat Is THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT? 
(By Charles Coburn) 


Ask the first 100 people you meet the ques. 
tion, “What is the sixteenth amendment?” 
and you will be amazed to find not more thay 
one can give you the answer. 

The Constitution of the United States js , 
contract of agreement between the “people” 
as party of the first part, and the “servan: 
of the people” (the Government) as party 
of the second part. 7 

All contracts are based upon “intent,” 
“purpose,” and “consideration”; conse. 
quently, any proposed change in or any 
added clause to the agreement should be jn 
keeping with the origioal intent, purpose, 
and consideration upon which the contract 
is based. 

It is my belief that the sixteenth amend. 
ment is directly opposed and antagonistic to 
the Constitution of the United States anq 
repugnant to the intent upon which the 
contract is based. 

In the Declaration of Independence our 
forefathers stated very clearly that men “are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among mer, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Among the charges made against the dic. 
tatorship of King George III were: 

“For imposing taxes on us without our 
consent. 

“For abolishing the free system of English 
laws and establishing an arbitrary govern- 
ment.” 

The fear expressed by our forefathers of 
leaving any possible loophole whereby 
Government might ever become a political 
dictatorship was emphasized by Benjamin 
Franklin who said: 

“We have gone back to ancient history for 
models of government, and examined t! 
different forms of those republics which hav 
ing been formed with the seeds of their 
dissolution now no longer exist. And we 
have viewed modern states all round Europe, 
but find none of their constitutions suitable 
to our circumstances.” 

The main intent of our system of checks 
and balances—that is, of having three de- 
partments of government—executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial—was to prevent any al- 
bitrary power being given to any one de- 
partment of government. 

The purpose of the contract is expressed 
in the preamble of the Constitution: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, «0 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

All the articles and amendments in and 
to the Constitution, up to the sixt« 
amendment, are in support and full : 
with the intention expressed in the 
amble. 

George Washington in his Farewell Address 
warned his fellow citizens “against the 
sidious wiles of foreign influence * * *° 
since history and experience prove that for- 
eign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of republican government.” 

It is obvious that our form of government 
was never intended to countenance fascis! 
communism, socialism, or welfare st 
or any other form of dictatorship dest 
to our system of free enterprise and t 
liberty and independence of a free peop 


























ious seed of dissolution was in- 
‘4 jnto the Constitution against the 
ine of Benjamin Franklin and George 
seton, and “we the people” were sold 

. river when through stupidity or 

i trusted representatives of 42 
latures ratified the sixteenth 
‘anting dictatorial powers to 
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cixteenth amendment is worded as 


ngress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
derived, without apportionment 
the several States, and without regard 

t 1y census or enumeration.” 
Up to and including 1932, the figure for 
living expenses was arbitrarily set at $2,500 
gle person and $3,500 for a married 
coup! Today the figure is arbitrarily set 
¢690 for a single person and $1,200 for a 
yuple. And this is done at a time 
x expenses are perhaps three or 
u ies as much as they were in 1982. 
So with one fell swoop the Government takes 
ut of each taxpayer’s income $1,900 for a 
single person and $2,300 for a married couple. 
In other words, this law puts arbitrary power 
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into the hands of a branch of the Government 
to take a man’s life without a hearing, for, 
as Shakespeare says: 


“You take my house when you do take the 
prop that doth sustain my house; you take 
my life when you do take the means whereby 
ough the present brutally unfair and 
viciously discretionary system of taxation 
our National Government has added bu- 
reaucrat to bureaucrat and subsidy to sub- 
sidy and there are now more than 19,000,- 
000 persons living in whole or in part on 
the National Government, supported by the 
workers and salaried people of the country. 

Chief Justice Marshall was right in saying: 
“The power to tax is the power to destroy.” 
Not only has the sixteenth amendment nulli- 
fied most of the clauses of the Constitution 
which protected our system of free enter- 
prise, but it is a whip in the hands of a 
I 








“al machine rapidly driving us into 

ism or welfare statism and pauperism. 

For who can live on $600 a year at the 
present high cost of living which is due to 
our present system of taxation. It is ob- 
vi an admission of dishonest thinking 
for the Government to allow a hard-working 
tax r only $600 a year for his living ex- 
al then appeal to Congress for 
a year for old-age security. Though I 
avor of $1,200 for old-age security, 
d of reasoning is illogical to say the 
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the people” are fast becoming the 

f a bureaucratic Government, for no 

r what we earn by the sweat of our brow 

keep only as much or as little as 

of taxation are pleased to allow us, 

circumstances how can a man pro- 

r himself and his family and set aside 

for the future? This is certainly 

> intent of the contract which defi- 

omises the people “the right to be 

their persons” * * * “Justice” 

“domestic tranquility’ * * ® 

“blessings of liberty for ourselves 

posterity.” 

litical slogan of “soak the rich” for 

ose of getting votes has been ex- 

the arbitrary power to tax—and 

tic practices of England have al- 

ven there is no such thing possible 

*n distribution of wealth—any more 

} possible to have an even distribu- 

rains or intelligence. The only 

which can be and is distributed evenly 

“and America is headed in that 

1 under the present practice of deficit 
by the Government. 

>upreme Court of the United States 

d any legal technicality for not de- 
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claring the sixteenth amendment unconsti- 
tutional, or if Congress cannot find ways 
and means of taking the teeth out of this 
amendment and compel the administration 
to eliminate wasteful expenditures, then it 
is the duty of every loyal American, regard- 
less of his political affiliation, unless he is in 
favor of having a socialist government, to 
insist upon the repeal of the sixteenth 
amendment, which is unquestionably un- 
American in spirit and repugnant to the 
original Constitution of these United States. 

Who is here so base that would be a slave? 
If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who 
is here so vile that would not love his coun- 
try? If any, speak; for him have I offended. 
Who is here so stupid that would destroy 
our Constitution? If any, speak; for him 
have I offended. I pause for a reply. 





Nomination of William Crawford Gorgas 
in the Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise my remarks, 
I include a letter I have written to Dr. 
Sockman, director of the Hall of Fame, 
in behalf of the memory of Gen. William 
Crawford Gorgas: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1950. 
Dr. RALPH W. SocKMAN, 
Director, New York University Hall of 
Fame, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. SocKMAN: I wish to add my en- 
dorsement to the many you are receiving in 
behalf of the nomination of William Craw- 
ford Gorgas to the Hall of Fame. 

The Dictionary of American Biography has 
called Dr. Gorgas the man who made pos- 
sible the construction of the Panama Canal. 
This alone is an eminent achievement. But 
Dr. Gorgas did more. It was his conquering 
of disease in Habana and later in Panama 
which made possible the eradication of yellow 
fever in the Western Hemisphere. 

Historians agree that one of the chief causes 
of French failure to build the Panama Canal 
at the end of the nineteenth century was 
the twin scourge of yellow fever and malaria, 
Records show that during their 9 years on 
the isthmus, the French lost nearly 23,000 
workers. At all times at least one-third of 
their labor force was sick. Panama had 
earned the name “White Man’s Grave.” 

It was to this veritable pest hole that Dr. 
Gorgas came, fresh from his successful sani- 
tation campaign in Habana where both yellow 
fever and malaria was brought under con- 
trol for the first time. In due time, accord- 
ing to Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., “Gorgas so 
improved the sanitary conditions of this 
death-laden region that it became more 
healthful and showed a lower death rate than 
any community in the United States.” This 
public-health miracle wrought by Dr. Gorgas 
made possible the building of the Panama 
Canal with little loss of life. 

Modern American communities have been 
rendered almost immune to mass epidemics 
of plague proportions because of the amazing 
advance of preventive medicine and public- 
health techniques. Most Americans find it 
di™cult to visualize the horror of the plagues 
that devastated the Old World and America 
too until comparatively recent times. As 
late as 1873 my home town of Birmingham, 
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then 2 years old, was almost wiped off the 
map by a cholera epidemic. Having heard 
tales from our grandparents of that terrible 
experience, we can more readily picture the 
desolation visited upon a community by such 
a scourge—the frenzied exodus of all able- 
bodied citizens, leaving the sick behind with- 
out care, the almost complete paralysis of 
business and all normal life. 

In 1878, shortly before Gorgas began his 
yellow-fever work in Habana, the United 
States had more than 100,000 cases of yellow 
fever and more than 20,000 deaths. Today 
the disease is almost unheard of. But the 
significant fact to be borne in mind is that 
the brilliant pioneering of one man in pre- 
ventive medicine and sanitary engineering 
freed the modern world of this dread disease. 
If it were not for Dr. Gorgas our statistics 
might still be heavy with deaths from yellow 
fever. 

Therefore it is not only as one of the archi- 
tects of the mighty Panama Canal that we 
revere the memory of William Crawford Gor- 
gas, though this accomplishment in itself 
adds permanent luster to his name. It is 
because of the effect of his life and work 
upon the health and welfare of all mankind 
that we feel he belongs beside the other great 
immortals in the Hall of Fame. In the words 
of Maj. Gen. Robert E. Noble, United States 
Army, Dr. Gorgas “was a soldier, a doctor, a 
humanitarian. The good he did will live to 
bless the peoples of the world in generations 
yet untorn.” 

For these reasons, then, I respectfully re- 
quest your earnest consideration of the nomi- 
nation of Alabama's Dr. William Crawford 
Gorgas to the New York University Hall of 
Fame. 

Sincerely yours, 





LAuRIE C. BaTTLe. 





Statement by Henry Ford II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very im- 
portant announcement from Henry Ford 
II, president of the Ford Motor Co. It 
deals with that company’s organization 
of a fund in an attempt to discharge 
obligations as an industrial citizen in the 
fields of charity, education, public and 
private health and hospitalization, civic 
and community development. In my 
opinion, it is an outstanding example of 
industrial citizenship. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Henry Ford II, president of Ford Motor 
Co., made the following statement today 
(March 6): 

“We wish to announce the formation, un- 
der Michigan charter, of Ford Motor Co. Fund, 
a charitable, nonprofit corporation. 

“The purpose of Ford Motor Co. Fund will 
be the alleviation of want and human suf- 
fering and the betterment and improvement 
of mankind through the making of contri- 
butions to organizations operating exclu- 
sively for charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes. 

“The fund will be financed principally by 
contributicns from Ford Motor Co. 
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“This action is an attempt to organize our- 
selves to discharge to the best of our ability 
our obligations as an industrial citizen in 
the fields of charity, education, public and 
private health and hospitalization, civic and 
community development in Dearborn, De- 
troit, and elsewhere. 

“It is our observation that traditional 
sources of financial support of private insti- 
tutions operating in these fields are tending 
to disappear. We do not like the conse- 
quences inherent in the alternative facing 
such private institutions—that of having to 
turn to government for much-needed finan- 
cial aid. In our opinion, this situation places 
an increasing responsibility upon American 
businesses in their role of industrial citizens. 

“Ford Motor Co. Fund headquarters will 
be located in Dearborn. 

“The board of trustees of the fund are 
Henry Ford II, Ernest R. Breech, L. D. Crusoe, 
John R. Davis, Benson Ford, William T. Gos- 
sett, D. S. Harder, and T. O. Yntema. 

“Henry Ford II is president of the fund, 
Ernest R. Breech is executive vice president, 
Allen W. Merrell is vice president and chair- 
man of the administration committee, L. E. 
Briggs is vice president and treasurer, and 
Fred A. Thomson is secretary.” 





Depletion Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp, for the 
consideration of the Members of the 
House, a letter I have received from 
Mr. John E. Hughes, attorney at law, 
of Chicago, Ill. He presents a very in- 
teresting comment on the proposed 
change in existing law with respect to 
depletion allowance. 


Cuicaco, Itut., March 1, 1950. 
Ion RaLpH E. CHURCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar REPRESENTATIVE CHURCH: The Presi- 
dent, in his tax message, said one man had 
an income of $1,000,000 a year for the 5 years 
1943-47 and by using it to drill for oil 
escaped income taxes on it and now has 
properties yielding $5,000,000 a year. 

It is too bad for the revenue there are 
not more such men because these properties 
must be worth $25,000,000, and when he dies 
the Federal estate tax thereon at present 
rates will be about $16,600,000, and also if he 
now has income from the property of $5,000,- 
000 a year he pays an annual income tax of 
77 percent on half of his income, or almost 
$2,000,000, unless he has a wife who survives 
him and to whom he leaves half ‘his property, 
in which case his estate will be half that 
but her estate must pay on the balance when 
she dies. 

If he had not drilled for oil the Treasury 
would have collected only about $4,000,000 in 
income tax from him for 1943 to 1947, inclu- 
sive. Thus, instead of losing money by the 
provisions the President attacks the Treasury 
gains as above-stated. Also, the example 
failed to note that oil drillers were in high- 
tax brackets and the $1,000,000 spent in de- 
velopment did not escape tax because they 
paid tax on a considerable portion of it at 
high rates. 


Furthermore, if the depletion allowance 
is modified, then oil producers should have 
the same treatment now afforded timber 
operators who only pay 25-percent tax on 
timber sold under section 117 (h) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Oil, unlike timber, 
is irreplaceable. 

I am writing you on my own behalf as an 
oil operator. 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun E. HuGHEs. 





The American Taxpayers Are on the 
Sucker Lists of Arizona Landholders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. FOULSON. Mr. Speaker, the les- 
son for today will be on the subject of 
men making fortunes at the expense of 
our National Treasury. The particular 
example I shall use involves a gigantic 
reclamation project for the State of 
Arizona. This proposed development— 
the central Arizona project—would cost 
the Nation’s taxpayers an initial billion 
and a half dollars. 

The Arizona landholders who would 
benefit the most from this fantastic 
project do not propose to pay any of its 
original cost. The whole thing would 
be a gift to them from the people of the 
United States. Yet, these same Arizona 
landholders would make untold millions 
of dollars if the Congress should approve 
this incredible scheme. 

How could such a thing happen? I 
shall tell you. 

Under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, of which the Arizona promoters 
are well aware, the big landholders 
would operate beyond the control of 
reclamation laws. They would be ex- 
cess owners, yet the 160-acre limitation 
law could not be applied to them. 

Let us consider the evidence. 

The Bureau of Reclamation report on 
the central Arizona project states, on 
page R-9, that about 628,000 acres in 
the project area have a history of irri- 
gation. 

The report continues: 

About 32 percent of the land with a his- 
tory of irrigation is held in excess ownership. 


Thirty-two percent of 628,000 acres is 
200,960 acres. 

Excess ownership means land held by 
individuals in excess of the 160-acre lim- 
itation law for projects constructed with 
Federal money. 

The excess-ownership estimate of the 
Bureau of Reclamation is not only in- 
correct but is deceptive. Hidden in the 
Bureau’s own report are figures which 
show the excess ownership to be much 
greater. 

On page R-12 is this statement: 

An estimated 7 percent of the farms are 
500 acres or larger in total acreage and con- 
tain an estimated 55 percent of the irrigated 
land 
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Well, Mr. Speaker, the Bureau says 
approximately 628,000 acres in the proj. 
ect area have a history of irrigation 
Some simple arithmetic reveals that 55 
percent of 628,000 acres is 345,400 acres 

Therefore, the Bureau's excess-owner. 
ship estimate of 200,960 acres is com. 
pletely untrue. The fact is that more 
than half of the irrigated land in the 
project area, 345,300 acres, is held in ex. 
cess ownership. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, ordinary irrigated 
farm land in the project area is worth 
about $300 an acre. Therefore, if the 
proposed project were approved, the 345. 
400 acres held in excess ownership could 
be sold for $103,620,000. 

That is a tidy sum. But wait. Who 
would get it? 

The Bureau report says there are abou; 
6,000 farms in the project area. Seven 
percent of these farms contain 55 per- 
cent of the irrigated land. Seven per- 
cent of 6,000 is 420. 

Therefore, we have the startling dis- 
closure that under the project 420 large 
landowners in the project area would be 
in a position to sell their holdings for 
$103,620,000. 

Let us take some specific examples to 
prove the case. 

It so happened that in Pinal County, 
Ariz., between 1939 and 1947, about 193 
excess ownerships were created by using 
water pumped from natural underground 
storage basins. This pumping was done 
in the face of dire warnings that there 
was not adequate water for such opera- 
tions. But the speculators wantonly con- 
tinued their plundering, and there was 
no law to stop them. 

These 193 excess ownerships in Pinal 
County alone contain more than 137,000 
acres. Using the basic value of $300 an 
acre, the 193 excess ownerships under 
pumped water in Pinal County would 
have a selling value of at least $41,000,000 
if the proposed project were approved. 

Yet, these 193 excess ownerships would 
pay none of the cost of the project. They 
could get this high figure for their excess 
land because under the project there 
would be an assured water supply, which 
costs them nothing. 

In due course I shall name the 193 ex- 
cess owners in the Pinal area. 

First, Mr. Speaker, I should like to ex- 
plain this underground water gimmick, 
which makes the proposed project the 
greatest Christmas present in reclama- 
tion history. 

The plan of the proposed project is to 
bring water on the surface from the Col- 
orado River to the project area. Enor- 
mous amounts of this water will flow 
into the underground basins. 

The Federal 160-acre limitation law 
applies only to water carried to the 
project. Now what about this water 
after it goes down into the underground 
basins? 

There is the gimmick. 

I have shown that there are in one 
part of Pinal County alone at least 193 
excess ownerships, created between 1939 
and 1947, which use only underground 
water. Under the project these excess 
ownerships would be given free a de- 
pendable source of water, a gift irom 
the Federal Government. 





























Why? Because there is no way to 
aply the 160-acre limitation law to un- 
sround water. 

hese 193 excess ownerships could re- 
main in excess, and there would be 
nothing the Government could do to 
bring them under the limitation law. 


They ould take all the water they 
needed from the underground basins. 
Therefore, they would receive all the 


henefits of the project without paying 
1 cent of its cost. 

There are, of course, Many more such 
xcess ownerships in other sections of 
project area which would receive 
lar Christmas presents. 

It is a rosy prospect, indeed, especially 
for the large landowner in the project 
area, and Arizona’s own statements sup- 
port this contention. 

Let us look at the record for a moment. 
In the last session, hearings were held 
on the Arizona project before the House 
Publi ic Lands Committee. Mr. V. E. 
Lars¢ on, an engineer of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, testified that the 160-acre 
limitation law would be applied to the 
proposed Arizona project, and that “some 

of the larger areas Or farms would have 
to be broken down to fall within the 
limitation.” 

Mr. Larson was careful to use the word 
“some,” for the large farms using under- 
ground water exclusively would not have 
to be broken down at all. These pump 
farms would go right on taking what 
water they needed, and no one could stop 
them. Iam sure that Mr. Larson and the 
Reclamation Bureau is very much aware 
of this fact. 

In the same public lands hearing, the 
distinguished Congressman from Arizona 

Mr. Murpock], questioned a witness, 
Mr. Charles A. Carson, as follows: 

Mr. Murnock. Mr. Carson, if this legisla- 
tion should be enacted, will not this project 
be a Federal reclamation project? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Murpock. Will not the 160-acre limita- 
tion law apply as elsewhere? 

Mr. Carson. Yes, 





Now, Mr. Carson is a leading water at- 
torney for the State of Arizona. Heisa 
fervent advocate of the proposed Arizona 
I In the hearings he was ques- 
tioned at length, and I should like to read 
a short excerpt from the record when he 
was being questioned by my colleague, 
Mr. Encte of California: 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Carson, I notice that on 
page R-12 of the Bureau of Reclamation re- 
port that it states that the largest individual 

rms of irrigated acreages, averaged 

10,430 acres under irrigation during 
dd 1940 to 1944. * * * Do ycu 

ay that these farms with an aver- 
ated acreage of 10,430 acres under 

are going to be all reduced to 160 


Carson. Yes, sir. Most of those now 
dependent upon surface diversion. 

i € pumped areas, Mr. EnGtr, and not 
ul y Federal reclamation project. They 
* ho regulation by the Government 

hor body else. They are outside the 
es of all the irrigation districts that 
lished in Arizona, or that share in 
eral reclamation project water. If 
t goes through and is authorized, 
understanding that this would all 
1 reclamation project and that 

hips would be broken down. 


} 





Mr. ENGLE. Do you know of any practical 
way to apply the 160-acre limitation to un- 
derground water? 

Mr. Carson. No, 

Mr, ENGLE, I do not, either. 


And I might say, Mr. Speaker, that it 
cannot be done. These Arizona land- 
holders using pumped water from the 
underground pools cannot be controlled, 
or forced under the 160-acre limitation 
law. They could, under this project, go 
right ahead using the underground wa- 
ter, and no one could stop them. That 
is what Mr. Carson, Arizona’s leading 
spokesman, himself, said. And in this 
instance, I agree with Arizona. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, who are the 193 
excess owners in Pinal County? Here 
are their names, and the amount of 
acreage registered to them on local Gov- 
ernment records between the years 1939 
to 1947: 


Acreage 
ep TE  ee e 6, 807 
Arizona Farm Products Corp-.-------- 5, 814 
oe te Se ee ee 4, 232 
bate dtcindinhtacetbatonnddonam 2,945 
eile a bin anther emcinneciein 2, 720 
et CE lyin ki claniGinimeidieersadsmnitnouiie 2, 691 
tt bine dumadnwubnatedibbad 2, 550 
i acht ngdittigt tated ntnaaied 2, 236 
ie Be hat d~ abiiadedncducdeadeswes 2, 080 
he MINE, HI ccsinen dnctpchcieim-eveienicthins sin ood 1,919 
BORTONG TS Moan oh se cect 1, 760 
m8 Ee a a 1, 542 
POE 0 hiicilde mma tdctenddbucwe 1, 492 
Pe Nee He bai wkb a ditindacemibeawitt 1,472 
I iba cd tcectintiutiunsunton 1, 357 
Bee Oe edticbe nti cdiwnden 1, 343 
Cemennh Tail COG std ttt ctcctstocts 1, 220 
Table Top Ranch Corp.-...--..-.-----. 1, 306 
California Cotton Oil Co....-.-.----- 1, 281 
i card eden i:tt nsintntcdnininiibni 1, 280 
Gh. TE Ba aiwateneivectensse tis 1, 280 
Mire Ss itGhicctensaobomsdsionsite 1, 280 
aR; . MEE, didcanctatnbisbntacsest 1, 279 
Cem DEO citttetnontietiencndnida 1, 275 
RY Ghigo ign ction tsniitabee 1, 245 
aren Oy a an ck seine ctiinadss 1,175 
ET EN es 1,116 
Ee Te ee 
£04. Ee I dinntn dia nbien Sicilia cin ntebeeieet $60 
PE ee ee acaten 960 
ee ae ee hie 960 
©. -F  GR Fv etitb ote ontncccsnncccene 960 
ds Qi RR iiss clistcccticcndicesses 960 
BR GC Te ittissctascicantiidntncewnns 960 
G. E. Schaefer & J. Zwans__....-..--- $60 
J. H. Zellweger & Pete Grubb__.------. 954 
ly ara Sie nik Gendiinnindiieinesedkinacnanh 940 
CP OR yy 919 
A OS ee 880 
OW a Lae canbe estntanin Niet raitininpinty ith 879 
Oe ie Bic i ecenaintecmentcnicnneid €39 
Sunshine Valley Ranch_..--.-.-..--.--. £03 
SR ainsi ancnh tgs taiclegy cicettilesteiina —— 
Hough Murphy Ranch-..-.--- eames 809 
ed Sarasin Tests Daeinieihegeiien itysiniitip taal 800 
Be Hr Bed dpe incipeiaibindcninnaintbegian 790 
W. E. Shoemaker..........-- = 724 
rey | ae eee 720 
M. E. Clark & J. G. Oldman-_-_...-.---. 729 
i Rd ti en tice tid ites ten cine eae oansincs 68 
poo... a EE 660 
Be. Cae aed ener can wm conineeabioen So eccaieeene 657 
Be es NN is ocd ts Sareite stots tht Aettny aah iio 643 
We et Be hetkedunt eadknudabaaaes 641 
ee tin tatinnee seein eal aatieacae Pe €40 
hoe oo eee 640 
py 8. OSS Ree ee 640 
Fee nie eNO cles cach eee ce se nrsinichtivtingnrat cn e 640 
eh Ee ae 640 
4 ee 640 
Be Ge i ntitcda casnenaduccaeemken 640 
ee 640 
a ee eee ee ee 640 
Be Bak WE eM chhiain: Beatin etindidhae meinen €49 
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Acreage 
re in cain eencanaenpgsilinaiiatein ts 640 
ire Ener ren e6 nnn tinct tintin 640 
ile MI diccistinaer ee epicarttiist dp erlinanicaeptin as 610 
Sr i tichciaedicliseniarettintien sistas ta tacts tiynscopeceicnniaied 640 
Se anil ainis sh sigreninennthh taney ui 610 
I a a ee ee 640 
gE 640 
Ne 640 
OR ae ee ee ae 640 
EE 640 
PS 640 
Bice ceinendenstndsmsntaceee esis iaiisabaiiane 639 
gS 637 
Pe Se il ris de merdepcicceneaenteldl 634 
i, san cinta enmenniineneleal 634 
Ge CN ctciitccininduwiemngmatantih 632 
Be Onl Ge RG cco enncseccuncdiiaie 622 
lll 61? 
og 611 
Be Pi i acuta seeeaeeeneneaaes 610 
Be iii acs: citrate 608 
I th Ta icins cs nielncmicbiehineisneentaene 600 
Gs BORG nrc cnctsmecisnstdntnie 596 
Biase dite annticien 590 
ee ices editdidentietdenddinecnatneinks 560 
J. J. Tweedy and A. A. Ball_.......... 556 
ie Gas iin trinsic chcincinctna tasipamanieinseettaadbe 549 
a og 545 
Sd NINN csccindincidincendisitceniceeaiinatatig Unit 507 
ey Be cetnechscnateciecnctniicenctniinsintelaiipasiialttla 480 
IIE li nieticnincthinicicnsninisnintiitaniaitnduaaial 480 
So dead caeescricinttanierentinhevaseiiensiennntsianeiiiiealiiieaie 480 
Oe | ee ae ee ee 480 
G. B. Steward and P. W. Venses_-_----. 430 
ee Se itinnceitare ti piapiichacentiimeninitaiaams 480 
a MSpace ctecbatisernhciahonsncnsinspiiealitalbuiaiay 480 
W. D. Boswell and H. L. Brown_-_--.--. 480 
SUC a ccctncenaeh inks dec onion ire 430 
Se ha ccch ns cnctiniepsetctciesencinratndniem dicennistnnib a 480 
eT WLAN ehiclasticasransebindabacen erencntcnieenscadbalaniadiictaem 480 
NE Eos irs at kit aieintueeilignts 480 
eg lg fl fd”): 475 
pt a Se 471 
Sn trick thn cain ences 471 
a ss eBid ce nieidini cut tebte 440 
C. P. and L. C. Honeycutt_............ 495 
Tae EG Weld I icecstnchcictienesenenione eat 400 
Se IE in tacen desnitinniesiin tecgiinnsteisnatnnnabegahmanet 400 
Ta OPT ne cntoalite ania 400 
ee Ee eee ee eis 400 
eC ae, aia clealacicia cerned sce 400 
Bs IE oad fckeeedsekcdiastientalennsthaeltaatarcbtaaicb aici 400 
ee picintainiaal 400 
DO 400 
Che Oe Ge Gr SE atomncdeasenncd ‘ 385 
DO Ee eee 360 
Fe i ceneinitdee- centanten aieeniinsencanaes 346 
he ee 
P. E. and FP. W. Sutterlee_........... 321 
Fie ile dle dined stains tastlitrents twainbeettntiines 321 
PR ee 321 
Os el ttt dria tecdnmnaanens cnet 320 
Pa, a A a SE I RE SE 320 
Ci Fr btn eadibndednkake 320 
Fe ii a ieee aetnisimenigincampian 320 
i a asec oa cael ac ncaa ae 320 
Sa I cet a clan eel tikise panda 320 
ig ee a ee 320 
ee Oo SOE aiditrtpiieertitiitnnies identities 320 
Sie ee cesta ah enlaces a 220 
Be re ii caitias tocin ein sacetinintlasadbianagiaptl 320 
H. L. Holland... _-- seceat inant ibiinaiaiaina 320 
Tr cr cn este dael aia 320 
ply? ey, | hon 32 
is ia, NN ne aitecgre cn cite ca cnnginn nities 320 
a aes aac minis aigitardieacaepainge a 320 
A ch cere hencieanm 320 
Se TN ts crecehselcies ascpatte anes nena 320 
Lo 0 RS Se ee 320 
Western Cotton Oil Co...........-.-.. 320 
TE Silke hn cchsttea hticin axdaedapdnctcnchindiasts nab 320 
i a caida ncteintecededan ite 329 
ge eee titania eed 320 
i. Pe piacleat erat 320 
ci atepertscnciidhenitinghiagena as 320 
Se Ee WO titinicas ener chaser paiociinndanbionn 329 
Bh i I sca tin sin nh talk cheatin 320 
F. L. Zoe " a ——— 320 
a ee ee ee 320 
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Acreage 

Bi OE. DAN ocnntncinmnanaianiaion 320 
OD wes ewntnvtitiddlati tania & 320 
Bs Hin: MOON a esiectastentn tn icles tcicncitteclasiatniaid 320 
ee We iicccisnnatiimednid 319 
Oh ee ivccunninntisiicnntiaaiaadaiadnn 819 
ee es 818 
Se Dic netcnnunwtrnrcntninainllieel 316 
Rs DOUIRidecisttacccncetncenand $15 
BE. ©. BESO nn ccnciciancccctans 315 
Be A Ba ctisiecicincecninstsccinccaamnmannities 314 
eee 314 
Cs Oe I i cartnits intcnntnaemmensineniiions 813 
Bt WO tititticnn nema 310 
Be Oi DG cc cmncinctpmeanenkees 310 
o. D.. GRRc nck cosnnnencnenminns 310 
GS. BD. Be ccenniion qroo-----------6 310 
ee ee 802 
is Sint ccnneninearnnmacinniltas 297 
B. Gs: BAGG cnunnncensccceunssnees 295 
ee 285 
7 Eh: DERE eenewnssnunseuenennnctes 285 
a as saat taal 280 
BE. BH. MemtQomers..cnnccccccsscuncs 280 
EE en. ccertaiinininutinnsitstmnicnieinianaaactemmnnid 230 
By Wis ND i ccniicnnpcmtanentmmeniinn 278 
ee ia nec: cine eneienisiteccieniltell 250 
Be 0. Deccan wines 240 
i, es Pee eiecensesvnseninmnaaiiitanes 240 
Be IE cctgcicnninnrinindnemmanantn 240 
Se RE. Gin ccna 240 
DE; WR a dicckitntinntomininnniiiiniiacadl 240 
SS: DS. GO anceneemnnnnminnninh 240 
Zen Ten Bebeh: O0...ccsmecsnenmine 240 
Oi. FROG cittinminnmctinininiaiaein 240 
Bi TD .. TR ccetniseinmmmmanniiinns 240 
Bh TE secre csintstinretitiitaeiiniineamalicniaiibs 240 
Ws FE. Beg ccnnnctnenstctinitowiiies 232 
©: Wet tte, cncemsnisiniitiiiniion 200 
DE. DD. FR eaicteinitercnvtnntnananiinscaniiiiatldlés 190 
ee 181 
So, Mr. Speaker, we have the situation 


where the excess landholders and specu- 
lators in Arizona would get all the bene- 
fits from this incredible proposed project 
and would have to pay none of the costs. 

I can see why the Arizona landholders 
want this project, but I cannot conceive 
of the Congress authorizing it. 





This Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVLS 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona Tribune of March 6, 1950: 


TuH1s FREEDOM 


While we're talking so much about free- 
dom in this country, all of us should get 
down to brass tacks and check up on our 
freedom. 

Do we have as much as we once had? Is 
our freedom gradually disappearing? From 
he standpoint of the individual, is our 
Government a good Government. Or, under 
the American interpretation, is it becoming 
a bad Government? 

It is necessary in a large sense to regard 
freedom from an economic, as well as a po- 
litical standpoint. If a people are treading 


a road to economic serfdom, it must be rea- 
sonable to suppose that they have lost their 
freedom. 

Now, examine the American scene from 
that vantage point. A good government 


will guide a people, will help them to help 


themselves, offer unity, and give them eco- 
nomic freedom by permitting them oppor- 
tunity, and the privilege of retaining as 
much of the money they earn as possible. 

On the other hand, a government that 
does anything less is a bad government, as 
Americans regard freedom and opportunity, 
political as well as economic. 

February 11, in this column, we discussed 
the subject, Was Lincoln a Reactionary? 
Some of the quotations attributed to Lin- 
coln were taken from quoted sources, in the 
belief they were Lincoln’s. Mr. Walter 
Winchell, the radio commentator, a few days 
later, took us, and others to task, for using 
these quotations as attributed to Lincoln. 

Mr. Winchell, a friend of long standing of 
the New Deal, said they were mere propa- 
ganda from Republican sources, 

However, if his purpose was defense of the 
New Deal, it would appear he was quibbling 
over the issue. For, Lincoln did express 
sentiments opposing the kind of ruinously 
spendthrift Government we now have. 

Here is another quotation from Lincoln, 
which even Mr. Winchell must acknowledge 
as authentic. It is entirely to the point 
we wish to make: 

“Inasmuch as most good things are pro- 
duced by labor, it follows that all such things 
ought to belong to those whose labor has pro- 
duced them. But it has happened in all ages 
of the world that some have labored and 
others have enjoyed a large proportion of 
the fruits. This is wrong, and should not 
continue. 

“To secure to each laborer the whole 
product of his labor as nearly as possible is 
a worthy object of any good government.” 

It needs only a glance at American taxation 
today to realize that under this definition 
of good government, we do not have it. 

Earned income is taxed by the Government 
up to 90 percent. Federal taxation penalizes 
economic growth, it curbs improvement of 
living standards, and actually threatens na- 
tional security. 

Our economic strength is our greatest de- 
fense asset. Gen. Paul von Hindenburg, after 
World War I, said, “Germany’s armies were 
not defeated in the field. Germany was van- 
quished by the overwhelming weight of 
American production.” 

That same production which provided the 
metal sinews of war from Stalingrad to the 
South Pacific was a major factor in the 
victory in World War II. 

Yet, America now is laboring under a 
Federal tax policy which interferes, actually 
retards, the long-range growth and expansion 
needed to keep America strong. 

The majority of all corporate equity in- 
vestment is financed through profits. But, 
the administration has been leading a cam- 
paign in recent years to make profits look like 
stealing candy from a baby. To back up this 
attitude, it has imposed severe corporate 
taxes that drain off irr large measure the 
funds that otherwise would go for plant ex- 
pansion, and creation of new plants. 

The postwar record shows that industry 
has saved a smaller amount of the funds 
needed to finance physical growth than ever 
before in a time of good business. 

High individual income taxes add to the 
problem. They have drained off what used 
to be the risk capital that created new in- 
dustry. These taxes reduce both the ca- 
pacity and the willingness of the public to 
save and invest in business and industry. 

We have created a Government that is 
taking an average of 25 to 30 percent of in- 
dividual income in taxes. 

It is a policy that is crushing the system 
that gave the world the greatest war produc- 
tion it ever had seen, and gave the allies the 
strength needed for victory. 

We are going to need that strength again, 
if not to win a war, certainly, to win the 
peace. 
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Labor Is Opposed to Excise Taxes 





EXTENSION - REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on sey. 
eral occasions in recent years I intro. 
duced bills and submitted statement; 
to the House Ways and Means Com. 
mittee urging the repeal of wartime ex. 
cise taxes, especially the retail tax on 
furs, jewelry, luggage, and cosmetics. 
I pointed out how continuation of these 
taxes is stifling business activity in the 
country and affecting employment. 

I have before me a copy of a state- 
ment submitted to the House Ways and 
Means Committee by Mr. Jack Wiesel- 
berg, president of the Internationa] 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt, and Novelty 
Workers Union, A. F. of L., urging repea] 
of the 20-percent excise tax on luggage, 
handbags, and other leather goods. 

Let me call the attention of the mem- 
bership of the House to the very inter. 
esting fact brought out by the president 
of this union, representing industries in 
which are employed over 100,000 work- 
ers, to the effect that “during the past 
year there was a curtailment of from 
30 to 40 percent in production in the 
plants in which our members are em- 
ployed.” Mr. Wieselberg’s statement to 
the committee follows: 


STATEMENT OF JACK WIESELBERG, PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL HANDBAG, LvucGaGe, Belt 
AND NOVELTY WorRKERS Union, A. F. or L. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, in behalf of the many, 
many thousands of members of the Inter- 
national Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers Union, A. F. of L., and their families, 
in every part of this country from coast to 
coast, I urge the outright repeal of war- 
imposed excise taxes on handbags, luggage, 
traveling bags, and personal leather goods 

Firstly, I call to your attention that the 
Congress is morally obligated to honor its 
original commitment that this excise tax 
should have been removed 6 months after 
the termination of hostilities. 

Secondly, the original purpose of the ¢x- 
cise tax to help raise required funds for the 
successful prosecution of the war and in 
order to conserve vital war materials has 
long since ceased to exist. Hostilities were 
victoriously completed and the raw material 
going into the manufacture of our products 
now exists in a superabundance. 

Thirdly, by no stretch of the imagination 
can our products be labeled a “luxury.” Con- 
sequently the continued 20-percent excise 
tax of handbags, luggage, and personal 
leather goods is inequitable and uncol- 
scionable. Yet, it continues to exist with- 
out any justification whatsoever. The fact 
that milady’s handbag is as necessary and 
essential to the feminine portion of our 
population as the pockets of a man’s sult 
or coat is so obvious as to require no further 
comment. It is utterly fantastic and unreal- 
istic for anyone to label this item a luxury 
and to make it subject to a luxury tax. And 
you, the members of this committee, who 
must carry back and forth with you to Con- 
gress and back to your homes items such 
as luggage, traveling bags, briefcases, and 
wallets—are these items luxuries? How 


could you function as legislators if ycu were 
deprived of any one of these items? 


Could 












u, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
ar ged with indulging in a luxury because 
actical necessity to own and use 
1s? The traveling salesman, the 


yo 


ch 
of ‘the pr 
these tel 








d not conduct their business or make 
ing without these items—are they in- 
¢ in carrying about and lugging about 
xuries? These items are as much the 
tools of the trade for the people who need 
, em as the mechanic’s and laborer’s equip- 







The re is still another, more important and 
more persuasive reason for the immediate 
mplete elimination of the wartime 
ry” 20-percent excise tax upon hand- 
luggage, traveling bags and personal 
leather goods. At our recent international 
convention held in Atlantic City the 240 dele- 
ge 
ol 








bags, 


c 


o 


ites representing 80 locals from every part 

our country went on record unanimously 
demanding the complete elimination of this 
unconscionable and inequitable tax. Why? 
For the very vital reason that this tax is not 
only inequitable and unconscionable but be- 
cause it is ruinous and demoralizing to the 
very industries in which our members are 
empl yed, and upon which their families de- 
pend for a livelihood. Our survey and report 
shows that during the past year there was a 





u 1ent of from 30 to 40 percent in pro- 
duction in the plants in which our members 
are employed. Consequently, there was a 
resultant enforced idleness experienced by a 
corresponding lay-off of large numbers of 
There was a reduced income for 
1ose fortunate enough to work part time. 
It is for the foregoing reason that our 
] s to the convention unanimously de- 
the immediate repeal of this un- 
able tax. It is for such reason that 
ican Federation of Labor supports 
mand for the elimination of this 













ur in 1dustries have been hit harder than 
y other—although there was less justifi- 
n for imposing this tax on our indus- 
ries than on any other one. 
Let us face this problem with realism. 
is not make this problem a political foot- 
ball. How long can a 20-percent wartime 
luxury” excise tax be maintained on ad- 
mittedly essential commodities? How long 
can this condition be continued when it 
causes irrevocable loss and threatens the very 
existence of American industries which em- 
] 
t 
C 
C 





more than 100,000 workers—and affect 
he hundreds of thousands who are members 
f their families and who depend upon the 
ntinued existence of these industries for 
sir very livelihood? 
ed 1 by us 


agencies 





Every survey conduct- 
, and yes, by independent impartial 
, report that there is buyer resistance 
because of this unconscionable and inequita- 
ble tax. The thousands of small-business 
: eople who retail these items to the general 

ublic report that they are constantly asked 
“Wh n are these taxes going off?” There is 
no satisfactory answer and the public doesn't 
buy. How many tens of thousands of small- 
usiness people* are being ruined by such 
fhortsighted policy can be understood by any 
person willing to face the facts. The de- 
moralization of the industries manufactur- 
ing these basic necessities has been per- 
mitted to a point that cries out for speedy 
and immediate relief. The consequent un- 
employment in those industries has reached 
& point of crisis, 

Ee assured, gentlemen, that our Govern- 
ment losing money because of the con- 
ued imposition of this inequitable tax. 
ly have many manufacturers gone out 
iness during the past year, and others 
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ceased operation for 6, 7, or 8 months, but 
Vhose th 
part-t 


it have operated have done so on a 
imme basis. Consequently there has not 
Seen an economic loss to the industry 
workers but the Government has lost 
- nd will continue to lose in taxes on 
‘comes, business, etc., far more than the 
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ruinous 20 percent excise tax will or can 
bring in henceforth. So far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned this is bad business pro- 
cedure. I haven't even mentioned the cost 
to Government in paying out relief, unem- 
ployment insurance, etc., all of which is di- 
rectly traceable to the curtailment of manu- 
facture due to the 20 percent tax. 

In conclusion permit me to point out to 
you that the American public does not con- 
sider basic necessities such as handbags, lug- 
gage, traveling bags, briefcases, personal 
leather goods, etc., as luxuries. In fact, Con- 
gress never classified these items as luxuries. 
The continued levy of this tax upon these 
products is burdensome and ruinous. It is 
a suicidal tax policy which literally kills “the 
goose that lays the golden egg.” 

The imposition of an excise tax on the 
production cf essential goods has no place 
in a peacetime tax structure. This is par- 
ticularly true when the items subjected to 
the excise tax are necessities and not lux- 
uries. Such taxation constitutes an obstacle 
which cannot be hurdled in the path of an 
expanding economy. It is absolutely ruinous 
to industries manufacturing essential goods 
which have already been demoralized and 
seriously crippled because of this burden- 
some tax. 

To save our industries, to revive and stim- 
ulate employment, and to promote the 
growth and welfare of American industries 
manufacturing essential items such as hand- 
bags, luggage, traveling bags, and personal 
leather goods requires the immediate repeal 
of the 20-percent luxury excise tax upon 
these items, 





Who Is an Indian? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a very 
interesting statement by Paul L. Fick- 
inger, Area Director of United States In- 
dian Service, Billings, Mont., made be- 
fore the Rotary Club, Billings, Mont., 
February 20, 1950: 


I am pleased with the privilege of discuss- 
ing briefly some phases of Indian adminis- 
tration. Some of the things I will say today 
may not completely represent the thinking 
and views of the Department -and therefore 
I take full responsibility for my remarks. 

Why is there a Federal Bureau of Indian 
Affairs? 

The Federal Government first got into the 
Indian welfare business through the regula- 
tion of trade. Benjamin Franklin had re- 
ported to the Albany Congress of 1754 that 
“many quarrels and wars have arisen between 
the Colonies and the Indian nations through 
the bad conduct of traders who cheat the 
Indians after making them drunk.” 

In the Federal Constitution the States del- 
egated to the National Government the duty 
of regulating commerce with foreign nations, 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes. By Jefferson’s time we began 
to take thought as to how the Indians might 
be accommodated to the life which was rap- 
idly engulfing them. Jefferson himself 
wrote: “Encourage them to abandon hunt- 
ing, to apply themselves to the raising of 
stock, to agriculture, and domestic manufac- 
ture. * * * The ultimate point of rest 
and happiness for them, is to let our settle- 
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ments and theirs meet and blend together, to 
intermix, and become one people.” 

Two decisions of Congress had the effect 
of moving the Federal Government frcm the 
limited responsibility of regulating trade to 
a wider one in the field of welfare—in the 
direction, indeed of carrying out the objec- 
tive stated by Jefferson. 

The first of these was the passage of the 
Indian Removal Act of 1830 which resulted 
in the physical removal of some 30 tribes 
from east of the Mississippi to an all-defined 
Indian Territory west of the river. These 
removals involved the United States in ex- 
penditures for the costs of removal including 
the cost of land improvements owned by the 
Indians, and for tools, equipment, and assist- 
ance in establishing themselves in the new 
country. 

The second of these decisions was the 
adoption of language in the Appropriation 
Act of 1871 declaring that “Hereafter no In- 
dian nation or tribe within the territory of 
the United States shall be acknowledged or 
recognized as an independent tribe or power 
with whom the United States may contract 
by treaty.” The decision had the effect of 
bringing the Indian people under the legisla- 
tive control of Congress to an extent not 
previously attempted. Prior to 1871 a total 
of 374 treaties were entered into by the 
United States Government with the several 
Indian tribes. Since 1871 nearly 5,000 laws 
having to do with Indians have been placed 
on the statute books. 

Originally jurisdiction over Indian matters 
was in the military branch. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was created in 1824 and was 
placed in the War Department. When the 
Department of the Interior was created in 
1849 the Indian Bureau was transferred to 
it and came under civilian administration. 
However, there were constant calls upon the 
military branch all through the succeeding 
generation and many Indian agencies were 
supervised by military men on loan to the 
civilian branch, 

We have long since moved away from mil- 
itary measures in our handling of Indian 
affairs but there has remained the attitude 
that Indians are a people apart and that the 
Indian Service deals with matters which are 
not of general concern. Legislation provid- 
ing privileges or benefits for the general pop- 
ulation is still being written in a manner to 
exclude Indians from the application of the 
legislation. It is necessary to pass special 
legislation if they are to benefit. There 
is no reason for this; welfare laws of general 
application should extend to Indians. 

Let us now define a few terms. 

1. What is an Indian? This one is easy. 
An Indian is a human being, even as you 
and I are pleased to consider ourselves. 

2. The next one, Who is an Indian? is not 
so easy to define. For some purposes an 
Indian is one who is of one-half or more 
degree of Indian blood. In other circum- 
stances an Indian is one who is of one-fourth 
or more degree of Indian blood and in still 
other instances an individual is considered 
an Indian if he has one-eighth, one-six- 
teenth, one-thirty-second, one-sixty-fourth, 
or one one-hundred-twenty-eighth, etc., de- 
gree of Indian blood and is an enrolled mem- 
ber of some tribe. Quite confusing. 

There is real need for a declaration by the 
Congress of the United States as to just who 
is an Indian. The matter of clarifying this 
item has been approached many times by 
many authorities but the complications of 
old treaties, tribal rights, conflict of individ- 
ual interests, and various statutes have, to 
date, made it impossible to have a meeting 
of minds on the subject. 

In my opinion, our Congress will have to 





settle the matter by an arbitrary blood 
quantum, or some other equally arbitrary 


definition. 
ain The third definition, What or who is a 
ard Indian? is likewise a simple one even 
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though the term “ward” is universally mis- 
understood and loosely used when applied to 
Indians. There are no ward Indians except 
a small handful who have been declared by 
the courts as non compos mentis, or in- 
sane. Indians are no longer prisoners of 
war. They are full citizens of the United 
States of America and of the States in which 
they reside. The so-called reservations on 
which some of them live are not prison 
areas; they are the homes of a segment of 
our population free to go and come as they 
please. 

The term “reservation” derives its name 
from the fact that the land within a given 
area was reserved by the Indians for them- 
selves when they gave, sold, or had taken 
from them, the vast holdings they once 
owned. We could just as easily apply the 
term “reservation” to Billings because we 
have defined an area known as the city of 
Billings which you and I have reserved, 
through purchase, as @ home for ourselves. 

True, most of the remaining land of our 
Indian reservations is held in trust by the 
Federal Government for the Indians and as 
such there are certain restrictions against 
its alienation. A discussion of that matter 
would involve more time than is available 
to me today. There also is the fact that 
so long as the land remains in this trust 
status it is nontaxable. This tax-free status 
of the land, however, was a part of the com- 
pensation awarded the Indians for the vast 
bodies of land they ceded to the Government 
of the United States, which in turn was 
made available to our forefathers for home- 
stead entry, and certain sections in each 
township to the States for school purposes. 

The fact of Federal restrictions on trust 
property and an unfortunate simile made 
use of by the great John Marshall form the 
thread upon which has grown the popular 
concept of Federal wardship and the discrim- 
inations practiced in some States and com- 
inunities against the alleged wards. 

Holding of lands in trust constitutes 
wardship for the Indian no more than for 
the pioneer homesteader. Yet, our great 
State has by recent legislative enactment 
placed a statute on the books defining a 
ward Indian as anyone whose name appears 
on a tribal membership roll and as such 
denies to him certain privileges accorded 
other citizens of the State—this in spite of 
the fact that many Indians do not live 
within the boundary of a _ reservation. 
(Others own property in fee title and as such 
pay taxes.) 

If this can be done for one group of our 
citizens, what is to prevent similar legisla- 
tion to deny rights and privileges to other 
segments of our citizenry? Those whose 
names appear on the roll of Rotary Inter- 
national, for example. Obviously, such legis- 
lation is unconstitutional and should never 
have been enacted. 

What is the nature of the Indian prob- 
lem? 

The general picture of the Indians today is 
one of poverty and of limited opportunity. 
Land constitutes the economic base for the 
world population, and so it is with the 
Indian, yet today one-third of the Indian 
population is totally landless and for at 
least another one-third their land holdings 
are in such a state of divided interests as 
to be practically useless to them. Even with 
this situation the picture might not be so 
dark if the land still in Indian ownership 
were more equally distributed or it lay in 
more favorable climatic belts but neither of 
those conditions prevail and the living stand- 
ard of those Indians suffers in consequence. 

The principal causes of the present land 
situation stems from the General Allotment 
Act of 1887 which, though beneficially in- 
tended, had the effect of forcing the aliena- 
tion of large areas of Indian land. Under 
this act, each Indian whose name appeared 
on the tribal roll was allotted a given acreage 
of land from the tribal holdings, ranging in 


size generally from 40 acres of irrigated land 
to 640 acres of western grazing land, gen- 
erally also with little thought being given to 
the adequacy of the allotment as an ec0- 
nomic unit. 

The individual allottees were then au- 
thorized to obtain fee title and to dispose 
of their holdings. Between 1887 and 1934, 
by reason of this legalized alienation, Indian 
lands decreased from 138,000,000 acres to 
approximately 52,000,000 acres. During this 
same period the Indian population increased 
by approximately 100,000. The area lost was 
with few exceptions the most desirable and 
productive land. Some lands have since been 
restored to Indian ownership to bring the 
total to its present 56,000,000 acres. 

Let us look now briefly at the problem in 
Montana. We have within the State seven 
Indian reservations, and an Indian popula- 
tion of some 20,000. Indian lands total in 
round figures 6,500,000 acres of which roughly 
1 percent is irrigated, 6 percent dry farm, 
71 percent open grazing, 15 percent forest 
and woodland, 3 percent other types, and 4 
percent are barren and waste. 

A great many of the allotments are 60 
involved in heirship, frequently with heirs 
through three generations and so numerous, 
that partitioning or division between heirs 
is economically impossible. The usual prac- 
tice then is for the land to be leased, some- 
times to an Indian, but more frequently to 
a non-Indian, because few of the Indians are 
economically able to finance such a venture, 
The lease rentals are divided between the 
heirs in accordance with their undivided 
heirship interest in the land. It is not un- 
common for an heir’s share to amount to only 
a few cents. This causes a tremendous ad- 
ministrative problem—one that is increasing 
day by day. 

Another problem lies in the fact that the 
original allotments were not economic units 
to begin with. One 640-acre grazing allot- 
ment might have water but 10 others lying 
adjacent to it would not have, and as such 
were useless by themselves. The result—the 
whole is leased as a unit, sometimes to an 
Indian but more frequently to a non-Indian. 

Other contributing factors against a greater 
use of existing resources include a lack of 
know-how of our American economy—an 
economy quite foreign to the early life and 
tradition of the Indians—lack of adequate 
credit with which to get a start and un- 
questionably in some instances a lack of 
interest, and finally the continued pressure 
of outside forces to gain possession of In- 
dian land. 

I am constantly besieged with requests 
from Indians wanting a patent in fee to 
their land so that they can sell it to a non- 
Indian. In some instances these are legiti- 
mate requests but by far the greater num- 
ber come from Indians who have lived all 
their life on the reservation and will con- 
tinue to live there. In many instances the 
bulk of their income comes from lease money 
on the very land they wish to sell. Its sale 
offers immediate possession of a few hun- 
dred or thousand dollars which would soon 
be gone and they would then be wholly de- 
pendent on someone for a living. In many 
such instances the holding is not adequate 
for use by itself, and the rental income is 
small. 

The situation presents a serious problem. 
What would you do about it? 

True, not all Indians want to farm or raise 
stock even if there were adequate, usable land 
for them all. That, too, poses a problem of 
what to do, proper training in skills, ac- 
ceptance in a community, and adjustment. 

I do not mean to imply that all of the 
Indians in Montana are faced with this kind 
of a problem. There are many who, through 
trades and purchases, have built themselves 
an economic unit and through Indian Serv- 
ice assistance from a meager credit fund 
have gotten a start and are successful farm- 
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ers or ranch operators. Others are working 
in towns and cities, have adjusted, ang 
substantial citizens of their communitic; 
Their number is far too small in compayy. 
son to those still remaining. They have 
done this, too, in the face of terrific odqs 

The lack of resources, lack of traininc 
and health deficiencies combine to make it 
dificult for Indians either to survive in thei; 
home environments or to establish them. 
selves in communities where opportunity js 
richer. i 

This by no means exhausts the list of Ip. 
dian problems in Montana, but let us con. 
sider for a moment some solutions. ‘a 

The problem of the Indian must be wor 
out in terms of developing to the utmost such 
of their resources as are capable of develop. 
ment and their proper use by the Indians 
As a coordinate of this program, there mus: 
be an intensification of the training of I. 
dians, secure them in good health, and estab. 
lish them in communities where they can 
support themselves, when such support cans 
not be obtained in the reservation area. 

Some of the requirements for implement. 
ing such a program involve: 

1. Regrouping of land holdings into proper 
economic units—a stupendous job. 

2. Further development of the available 
resources—extension of irrigation facilities, 
conservation, etc. 

3. Development of sound individual farm 
and ranch plans. 

4. Availability of adequate credit facilities 

5. Intensification of training in skills for 
those desiring work in industrial fields and 
for whom a land base is not available. 

6. Facilities for relocating and establishing 
families in a permanent economy in com- 
munities. : 

7. A vehicle whereby Federal responsibility 
to rehabilitated families may be terminated. 

8. Repeal of the Federal Indian liquor law 

9. An outlawing of the use of peyote. 

10. Passage of a law of uniform descent to 
eliminate further complicated inheritance 
tangles. 

11. Development of a social structure. 

This will cost money, but by far the greater 
amount would be in the form of credit, and 
thus recoverable, but, in my thinking, a 
greater expenditure now to clean up the sit- 
uation will be a good investment and elim- 
inate future expenditures such as will be 
required if we continue on our present piece- 
meal course. 

The ultimate purpose of Indian policy s 
to attain that objective stated by Jefferson 
“to intermix and become one pecple.” 
Personally, I am impatient with the slow- 
ness of attainment. The process must be 
speeded up. 

I have been an employee of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for nearly 18 years and It 
has never been my thought that the h 
problem is the sole responsibility of the 
eral Government and the Indian Service 
That responsibility must be shared by ever’ 
citizen of Montana—by every citizen of th 
United States, Indian and non-Indian allk: 

Until that principle is accepted and ac- 
tivated we will fail miserably in the stated 
objective. There is no room in the program 
for emotionalism or sentimentalism. We 
must work on the basis of cold hard facts 
and realism tempered with firm but sym- 
pathetic understanding. There is no piace 
in this program for political maneuvering 

As the Indian achieves certain privileges, 
such as handling his own leasing, property, 
etc., he must likewise accept and discharge 
the responsibilities that go with such privi- 
leges. We hear the oft repeated cry trom 
a small irresponsible group “We want 1 
be like other people,” “Abolish the Indian 
Bureau,” “Turn us loose.” What many o 


are 


ked 





them mean is that they want all trust Te- 
strictions on their money and property re- 
moved but not have to assume the related 
responsibilities. 


















Several months ago we issued from my 
office an opinion and directive to our super- 
intendents to the effect that automobiles 
owned by Indians (unless title to the auto- 
mobile was in the United States Government 
in trust for the Indian, and few if any are 
in that status) were subject to property tax 
even though purchased with funds derived 
from leases or other income from trust land, 
prior to this opinion most Indians and 
county authorities had assumed they were 
ontaxable. Pursuant to our opinion, the 
State attorney general issued a similar opin- 
ion to county Officials. A vocal few of the 
Indians are protesting the opinion and at- 
tempting to enlist the aid of attorneys, con- 
gressional delegations, etc., to break the 
opinion. They want title to such automo- 
biles in their own name so that they can 
do as they please with them, sell, mortgage, 
etc, but they do not want to accept the 
responsibility of taxes that goes with that 
privilege. 
" In fairness to the great majority of the 
Indians, I must say they are paying their 
tax and accepting the responsibility. 

This leads me to the point, however, that 
such cooperation cannot all be one-sided. 
Today Indians are paying taxes as you and 
I do on most of their property except their 
trust land. 

We other citizens of the State of Montana 
must acccrd to them the same privileges 
we enjoy. Such things as the order from 
the State welfare board in January reduc- 
ing ADC grants to Indians but to no one 
else can only retard the ultimate goal. If 
the State is running short of money and 
a reduction must be made, that reduction 
should apply to all ADC recipients, not just 
Indians. I am glad to say that order has 
been rescinded. 

Other forms of discrimination must be 
eliminated and avoided. Signs in hotel lob- 
ind cafe windows reading “Indians not 
welcome,” “Indians and dcgs not allowed,” 
and advice from citizens to Indians who are 















trying to establish themselves in a com- 
munity “Go back to the reservation,” only 
c ate and retard the program. 


episodes as occurred this winter in 
northern part of the State with the emo- 
tional and hysterical stories of starving 
Blackfoot Indians destroy years of construc- 
tive work. The weather and snow were se- 
vere, maybe more so than usual, but Black- 
foot Indians were not starving. There was 
an orderly relief program in effect, and had 
been, long before the stories broke. The ef- 
fect of the emotional display was to com- 
pletely disrupt this orderly relief program 
t many Indians not actually in need 

i relief. 

The matter of snow removal was something 
different. We needed help on the reserva- 
as did the counties and State, to 
break open the roads. However, we were 
delivering supplies and fuel to isolated In- 
families and bringing any seriously 
in to the hospital by a weasel that we 
Secured fram the Army 3 years ago during 
evere winter. The point I am making 








is that winter comes to this north country 
every year. We and everyone else know it. 
> + 

Residents should prepare for it. Fuel and 


od supplies should be laid in during the 


not be 


provided to any employable Indian 
or non-Indian without the performance of 
Some useful and constructive work. Every 
> this is not done ycu weaken the moral 

those people. You destroy initiative 

> acceptance of responsibility to do 
s for themselves and this will call for 
and greater appropriations for re- 





purposes. The constructive answer to 
such & problem of course is an economy that 
Provides work opportunity for such employ- 
ables, and I do not refer to the temporary 
economy of a WPA program. 
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Now to sum this up in a few words let 
me say to you that unless we all work 
together and solve these various problems, 
instead of spending $50,000,000 a year on 
Indian matters, in time we will be spending 
$150,000,000, $200,000,000, $300,000,000 a year 
and still be no farther along. In fact, in my 
opinion, we will be farther from a construc- 
tive solution than ever. When I say we will 
be spending, I mean you and I, for it is our 
tax dollar that is being used. 

At any rate, when we have assisted the 
Indians to a sound economic status and to 
intermix and become one people then and 
only then can we reduce or eliminate Fed- 
eral expenditures on their behalf and abolish 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. From a hu- 
manitarian is well as a financial standpoint, 
mey we, with God’s help, speed that day. 





The British Socialists Take Over Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, George Sokolsky in his broadcast of 
February 26 points out that the British 
Socialists—the Labor Party—started out 
to nationalize business on a modest scale 
but it has now reached a considerable 
development. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I am including part of his broad- 
cast: 

The Socialists in Great Britain set out to 
build a welfare state, but slowly. They pro- 
posed to limit their nationalization of the 
means of production and distribution and 
the welfare of the people to 20 percent. But 
the nature of modern life is such that if 
20 percent is nationalized, it affects the 
whole of life. Fabian socialism is a slow 
step to the totalitarianism of communism, 

This is what the Socialists have done: 

March 1, 1946: The Bank of England was 
nationalized. 

August 1, 1946: Civil aviation was natione 
alized. 

January 1, 1947: 
was nationalized. 

January 1, 1947: Telecommunications were 
nationalized. 

January 1, 1948: Inland transportation was 
nationalized. 

April 1, 1948: Electrical utilities industry 
was nationalized. 

July 5, 1948: Health services were nation- 
alized. 

May 1, 1949: Gas industry was national- 
ized. 

November 24, 1949: Bill enacted to na- 
tionalize iron and steel. 

The Socialists could only accomplish that 
program if the United States made up the 
deficits, if the United States paid part of 
the bills. And the United States has been 
paying part of the bills—a huge part. They 
are our very expensive cousins. 

And while we have been paying part of 
the bills, the labor government has been 
making separate arrangements with the 
Communist states, with Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, China, and maybe with others, to our 
detriment. 

And now there are several proposals be- 
fore our Government to make a great contri- 
bution to Great Britain—another contribu- 
tion in billions of dollars. Among the most 
fantastic is the proposal to let goods come 


Coal mining industry 
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into this country which is to undersell 
American-manufactured goods. Then when 
the Americans go broke, the United States 
Government will pay the owners of the com- 
pany a subsidy, and labor a dole, to make 
up for the loss. This nonsense must be 
given full debate, for it can wreck our econ- 
omy. 

At any rate, the British people have turned 
down socialism and the welfare state, as 
New Zealand and Australia have voted 
against socialism and the welfare state. Er- 
nest Bevin said last July that the United 
States was, “As much a welfare state as we 
are, only it is in a different form.” 

But now Great Britain has repudiated 
socialism—definitely and unmistakably. The 
effects of the repudiation are naturally not 
yet clear, but as the weeks unfold the pic- 
ture, it will become clearer—the full effects 
of this election will be clearer. 

Obviously, the Attlee government is sty- 
mied. It cannot do much in continuance of 
its Socialist program. It cannot propose 
new legislation to nationalize more of Brit- 
ish life. It must stand still. 

On the other hand, the British are an ex- 
traordinarily patriotic people. It is incon- 
ceiva.sle to believe that Winston Churchill 
would do anything to imperil his country. 
No matter how ambitious an Englishman may 
be, he never risks his country. He never puts 
self above King, as he would say it. There- 
fore Winston Churchill and Clement Attlee, 
no matter what their differences, will watch 
closely that whatever they do, England will 
not be at a disadvantage. 

The right of a people to choose and to 
change its own government is one of the 
most essential of human rights. It correctly 
makes government the servant not the mas- 
ter of the people. 

Different peoples devise different methods 
to achieve this result and to preserve this 
right. 

The British have from earliest times, from 
Alfred the Great to this last election, worked 
at representative government cs has no other 
people in history. They have achieved a 
methcd that is more representative than our 
own. 

And even more, they have achieved a ma- 
turity of responsibility among public serv- 
ants that can be the envy of all peoples. And 
it still works. 








Congratulations to Max Abelman 
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F 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Brooklyn Eagle honoring a distin- 
guished gentleman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mr. Max Abelman: 


Our congratulations to Max Abelman, sec¢ 
retary of the board of Jewish Hospital, who 
was the guest of honor at a birthday lunch- 
eon the other day at which a large group of 
his friends presented him with a plaque dedi- 
cated to his 40 years of community service. 
We join in the tribute to Mr. Abelman be- 
cause we know the story of his unselfish de- 
votion to Brooklyn, his never-failing eager- 
ness to participate in activities which reflect 
credit on the borough. It is our hope that 
he enjoy many more years of service to others, 
as we know full weil that out of this he gets 
his greatest joy in life. 
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Passing of Daniel Frisch Is a Great Loss 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Daniel 
Frisch, president of the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, died March 7, 1950, at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Columbia 
Medical Center, after a serious opera- 
tion. He was 52 years old. 

He is survived by his widow, Tillie; a 
daughter, Mrs. Marvin Bacaner, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and a son, Lazar, a student 
in the University of California. 

Funeral services held in New York 
were attended by men and women from 
every walk of life and of every religious 
denomination. His body was then taken 
to Indianapolis for interment. The body 
was escorted by a prominent ZOA dele- 
gation. Despite serious illness, Mr. 
Frisch carried on with his presidential 
duties in directing the affairs of the 
Zionist Organization of America until 
he was taken to the hospital. He was the 
first president in the 53-year history of 
the organization to die in office. 

Mr. Frisch’s election to the presidency 
of the organization at the fifty-second 
annual convention held on May 27-29, 
1949, at the Hotel Statler, New York, cli- 
maxed a career of more than 30 years 
of active association with and participa- 
tion in the American Zionist movement. 
Born in Palestine, Mr. Frisch was taken 
by his parents to Rumania at the age of 
1 year and immigrated to the United 
States in 1921 and settled in Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

From the very day he immigrated to 
this country, Mr. Frisch was active in 
the work for the Zionist cause and for 
the welfare of the Jewish community in 
general. Combining idealism with prac- 
tical approach, Mr. Frisch soon was ac- 
corded recognition for his organizational 
abilities and for the indomitable spirit 
to which he applied himself to the task 
of furthering the cause of Zion reborn. 
Despite the pressure of a_ successful 
business, Mr. Frisch devoted most of his 
time and energies to the cause of Zion 
and to the community. 

While Mr. Frisch attended the Yeshiva 
—rabbinical seminary—abroad and a 
scion of famed rabbis in Rumania (his 
father and grandfather were rabbis in 
Rumania), he assumed the title of lay- 
man as a byline in his extensive writings. 
A writer and speaker of note, his articles 
on the philosophy and organizational 
problems of the Zionist movement have 
attracted international attention. 

Before taking up his residence in New 
York some 5 years ago, Mr. Frisch during 
his domicile in Indianapolis was elected 
the delegate of that community to the 
American Jewish Conference and was 
subsequently named the outstanding 
Jewish citizen of the State. For a num- 
ber of years he was chairman of the 
board of education of the Jewish Edu- 
cation Society of Indianapolis and was 
president of the Beth El Zedeck Temple 
there. He was a founder of the Indian- 


apolis Zionist district and later was elect- 
ed president of the Ohio Valley Zionist 
region. 

Mr. Frisch attended most of the World 
Zionist Congresses during the last 2 dec- 
ades and also was a delegate to the Lon- 
don Zionist Conference held before the 
end of the war. In 1934 he was elected 
a member of the national ZOA admin- 
istrative council and later he became 
its chairman. He was-also a member 
of the national ZOA executive for many 
years and until his election to the presi- 
dency in May 1949 he served as vice 
president of the ZOA and vice chairman 
of its inner committee. 

Although only 9 months in office, Mr. 
Frisch left an indelible mark on the 
American Zionist movement by the in- 
auguration of several major construc- 
tive projects embodied in his program 
for action for work in Israel and for cul- 
tural survival on the American Jewish 
scene, which was unanimously adopted 
by the national administrative council 
and national executive committee of the 
ZOA. 

Immediately after the convention, Mr. 
Frisch left for Israel on a mission of 
close cooperation with the Israel Gov- 
ernment and to lay the groundwork for 
the launching of ZOA projects embrac- 
ing aid to the middleman, or the for- 
gotten men as Mr, Frisch termed them, 
and for the erection of a ZOA house in 
Tel Aviv which is to serve as a center of 
information for American tourists, Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish, as well as to pro- 
vide information on the American Jew- 
ish community to the Israelis. 

Mr. Frisch again visited Israel last 
month, and together with Mr. Fred Mon- 
osson of Boston, chairman of the ZOA 
house building committee, he broke 
ground for the erection of the house. 
The ceremonies were attended by Prime 
Minister David Ben Gurion, United 
States Ambassador James McDonald, 
members of the Israel Cabinet, and mem- 
bers of the Knesset (Parliament). Dur- 
ing this visit to Israel, Mr. Frisch made 
arrangements with the colonization de- 
partment of the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine for the settlement of American pio- 
neers on two ZOA colonies which are to 
be established under an agreement 
signed by Mr. Frisch in November with 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the 
World Confederation of General Zion- 
ists. He returned td this country an 
ill man. 

Mr. Frisch’s widely acclaimed program 
also called for a drastic revision in He- 
brew education and the presentation of 
a comprehensive plan for the democra- 
tization of the Jewish communities. 

In all his actions and writings, Mr. 
Frisch assumed a militant stand on 
major questions affecting the future of 
Zionist movement. He was frank, out- 
spoken and minced no words in voicing 
his convictions. 

The national ZOA office today released 
the text of a letter which Mr. Frisch dic- 
tated from his hospital bed on the eve 
of the operation. In this letter, which 
was addressed to the officers of the ZOA 
regions and 800 branches throughout the 
country, Mr. Frisch said: 

You might find it rather strange that one 
who, like myself, is facing an unavoidable 
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major operation, should dictate from his 
hospital bed a letter to his friends—py 
strange things do happen in life. 

I trust you will believe me when, standing 
at the crossroads of life in more than one 
sense, I tell you that I am convinced that , 
strong ZOA and a vigorous general zionism 
(not zionism in general), are as indispen. 
sable today to the welfare and growth of 
Israel, both as a state and as a people, as 
they have been. 

During the 9 months of my presidency, 1 
have given the ZOA and the Zionist move. 
ment my very all. I have tried to manage 
the affairs of the ZOA without regerd to past 
politics or any attempt to settle old accounts 
I have tried to do my very best; I think 7 
have earned the right to call on others to do 
theirs. 

We are now facing the next convention. 
Believe me that, as I lie here, I have nothing 
on my mind concerning personalities that 
may compete for one position or another 
All I am concerned about is that the dignity 
and the power and usefulness of the ZOA 
should be reflected in the next convention. 
We must come to the convention with a 
treasury capable of carrying us through the 
lean summer months and with a membership 
as large, if not larger, than that of a year 
ago. For the ZOA cannot maintain its in- 
fluence and creativity without funds and a 
large membership. 

May I appeal to you to help me and the 
ZOA by doing your very utmost within the 
next 60 days, from March 15 to May 15—our 
two mobilization months—so that we may 
exceed by far last year’s membership ani the 
proceeds of the American Zionist Fund, wit) 
out which the ZOA cannct function? 

I shall be thinking of you, looking forward 
to your help. 

May life be kind to you always. 

Cordially yours, 
DANIEL FRISCH, Preside iit 


As the world joins us in mourning our 
loss, we in ZOA pledge ourselves to fulfill 
his last request. 





More Debt and More Taxes Is Not the Cure 
for Excessive Debt and High Taxes 
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HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
many thoughtful and prominent citizens 
are deeply concerned with the present 
trend of Government spending and its 
final result. 

Recently there was received a copy 0! a 
letter on Government spending ad- 
dressed to the President by a forme! 
schoolmate and now a prominent busi- 
nessman of Spokane, Wash., which is in- 
serted here for the consideration of the 
Members of Congress: 

Fesrvary 23, 1950. 
His Excellency Harry S. TRuMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presipenr: Don’t you think, 
Mr. President, that it is about time we 8° 
our house in order? At the present moment 
we are Russia’s No. 1 enemy and the No. 1 
enemy of China. Russia would strike in & 
moment if she believed she was strong 





































enough or we were weak enough. We are 
becoming weaker internally each day, and 
we cannot continue to spend our substances 
without one day becoming too weak to resist 
» aggressor nation. In 1926 Lenin is 
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reported to have said, “Some day we shall 
foree the United States to spend itself into 
destruction F 


ou must know, Mr. President, that an 
ual or a nation can’t spend more than 
take in without having disastrous re- 
We could probably cut $7,000,000,000 
from our budget and our people would be 
hetter off and national defense wolld not be 
reduced nor necessary foreign spending im- 

ired. It would take courage, of course, 
but the welfare of this Nation is far more 
important than the welfare of any individual 
r group of individuals in it. 

You may ask, Where can we save $7,000,- 
And I suggest the following sav- 









sults. 


Veterans’ program..-------- $2, 000, 000, 000 


Housing .......sesssmeecsne 1, 000, 000, 000 
CCC and reclamation....... 675, 000, 000 
Rural electrification........ 218, 000, 000 
Army engineers... --.<<6 200, 000, 000 
School ald...casevedcuaswen 290, 000, 000 
Stock piling ----.--.s«e-s<0 350, 000, 000 
Hoover economies.....-..-. 2, 700, 000, 000 

These savings will total over $7,000,000,000, 

Russia, Mr. President, is getting stronger 


and we are getting weaker. We are becom- 
ig encircled by Russia, and some day, unless 
we cl e our ways and become strong in- 
and externally, it will be too late. 
Again, we cannot dissipate our substances 
1ain strong. There’ll be no Marshall 

plar help us. 

One of our principal troubles is excessive 
debt and taxes, and we cannot cure these 
by -e debt and more taxes. In spite of 

ns to the contrary, we cannot buy 
friendship or peace. Only strength and 
character will guarantee that. 
Yours very truly, 
SeTH RICHARDS, 





Hydrogen Bombs Versus Human 
Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT: VES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, aS part of my remarks, I am includ- 
1 address by my friend, Mr. L. T. 
l, of Beloit, Wis. His subject was 

ndwriting on the Wall. I com- 

i it to every Member of this body, 
it is timely and points out dan- 

r the future that we must avoid: 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


I. Merrill, pastor, Shopiere Congrega- 
tional Church) 

ll heaven and earth to record this day 
you that I have set before you life 
h, the blessing and the curse. 
€ choose life, that both thou and thy 

’ live.”"—Deuteronomy 30: 19. 
Balshazzar’s feast, we see ominous 
ing on the wall confronting hu- 
With fateful choices. Looming into 
‘oushness are the gigantic letters, 
S, ten twice. It is the same combina- 
letters, but one HB has suggestions 
‘ence and a power for the healing 
ions. The other has a portent that 
VI—App.——112 
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is terrible and sinister: “Choose ye this day,” 
Joshua told the children of Israel. Which 
HB will we choose: Human brotherhood or 
the hydrogen bomb? 

The fateful juxtaposition of the two alter- 
natives confronts us paradoxically when 
churches and schools are called upon to ob- 
serve this as Brotherhood Week and the Pres- 
ident calls us to live by the Sermon on the 
Mount, but at the same time exercising what 
he says is: his sole prerogative of decision 
in a democracy of 140,000,000 persons, he 
orders full speed ahead on attempted pro- 
duction of an H-bomb, which Winston 
Churchill this week said may be a thousand- 
fold more terrible than the atomic bomb. If 
used, it will make a murderous mockery of 
the word brotherhood and a travesty of the 
international pact we are being urged to 
adopt against genocide or mass slaughter. 

Newspapers lately carried report of an 
eastern professor who played the suicidal 
game of Russian roulette, in which the play- 
er stakes his life on a 1-to-5 chance. He 
puts a single cartridge into one chamber of 
a revolver, points the weapon at his head, 
whirls the chambers, and pulls the trigger. 
Twice this young man twirled the chambers 
and pulled the trigger and nothing happened. 
He gambled the third time and blew out his 
brains. We say, “What folly in the individ- 
ual!” But how much greater and more tragic 
the folly of a civilization proceeding to point 
an H-bomb at its own head and letting brass 
hats and confused and fear-driven politi- 
cians get their quivery fingers near the trigger 
for blasts that may blow our civilization to 
bits! 

Twice in a generation we let them pull the 
trigger with devastating but not wholly fatal 
consequences. Give them their third gam- 
bler’s chance. What then? Vividly a mod- 
ern thinker phrases the question: “Will some 
angel,” he writes, “flying through the vault 
of Heaven look down upon the blackened 
cinder that was our earth and say: ‘Here 
once dwelt a race of men and women made 
in the image of God, but they rebelled against 
His divine law and used the forces given 
them for their own extinction.’” 

The anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth that ushered in Brotherhood Week calls 
to mind his qualities of leadership lifting 
him above the littler men fumblingly wield- 
ing power today. We long for the statesman- 
ship of a Lincoln—with all his political 
abilities, his shrewdness, his acumen, his 
adroitness, his clever manipulation cof men 
on the checkerboard of politics and diplo- 
macy. Lincoln would not have come down to 
us so cherished and enshrined in the Na- 
tion’s memory if he had not had besides, in 
consummate degree, that human quality of 
kindliness, that welling capacity for com- 
passion, for sympathy, for mercy, and for 
understanding the hopes and dreams of the 
common man. 

Where is the spirit of Lincoln today? We 
need another Lincoln, because not merely a 
nation but a world has been torn asunder, 
because its wounds are deeper, the devasta- 
tion is more terrible, the spread of human 
woe wrought by war is more widespread than 
in any previous martial upheaval in the 
world’s history. And that freedom from fear, 
one of the precious four freedoms that the 
war statesmen promised us, has not come; 
instead a rule of international fear gripping 


the minds of politicians and military men. 


who shape our policies for us and who have 
at their command means of unexampléd 
power to lead the world from fear to destruc- 
tion—fear and the power of annihilation in 
dreadful combination. 

Where is the hope of salvation for our 
human brothers here or around the world in 
these thunderbolts of cataclysmic destruc- 
tion? “When wilt Thou save the people, O, 
God of mercy, when?” runs the opening line 
of an expressive brotherhood hymn. But 
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God is not responsible for men’s folly. God 
has a right to expect the people whom hs 
has endowed with free will and with the 
ability to search out some of the deeper 
secrets of His power, which they have found 
in atomic energy, God has a right to expect 
that His human children will be less foolish 
than some of their leaders. 

Dr. Harold Urey, atomic scientist, testify- 
ing before a Senate subcommittee last week, 
said if a hydrogen bomb is developed to its 
maximum efficiency there will be no place to 
hide. If two nations have H-bombs, Dr. 
Urey stated he didn’t know what the result 
would be. “Perhaps in the end there isn’t 
any solution,” he said. “It may be hopeless.” 

Are the people of the world content with 
continuing in a course that leads down that 
blind alley of moral nihilism to annihilation? 
After 19% centuries of Christendom’s up- 
ward striving toward a better hope, must we 
accept that sort of suicidal solution in this 
Brotherhood Week in the year of our Lord 


1950? “No!” the voice of Lincoln would be 
telling us. “No!” the voice of Christ is tell- 
ing us. “No!” we are saying in our hearts if 


we believe in the universal Father, the God 
of love who “hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on the face of the 
earth” (Acts 17: 26). 

A single individual’s expression may see.n 
pretty futile. Yet a mass prayer to God 
should go up and a mass petition to our 
scientists and to our political leaders, who in 
@ democracy are our servants, not our mas- 
ters, imploring them to explore further the 
possibilities of human understanding and 
brotherly reconciliation before it is too late, 
before we build up international hate, sus- 
picion, and fear to a point from which there 
will be no returning. Winston Churchill 
wisely suggested such further exploration of 
these possibilities in an election speech in 
Britain this week. His counsel should be 
heeded in the White House, in Congress, and 
in the Kremlin, when he says, “I feel that 
Christian men should not close the door on 
any hope of finding a new foundation for the 
life of the self-tormented human race.” 

We read in the Scripture, “He that hateth 
his brother is in the darkness and walketh 
in darkness and knoweth not whither he 
goeth. * * * Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer” (First John 2: 9; 
3: 15). 

“A new commandment I give unto you that 
ye love one another,” said Jesus, who is the 
Lord of life rather than the Lord of death 
(John 13: 34). 

The formula of Lincoln’s second inaugural 
address for the reconciliation of the people 
after our throes of civil war was &s old, as 
humane, and as Christian as the Golden Rule, 
and as the rule of brotherhood that the 
Master preached. But he was taken from us 
by an assassin’s bullet and vindictive littler 
men frustrated his purposes, prolonging the 
bloody and hateful era of reconstruction. 

The world for which Lincoln died, and for 
which Jesus died must apply their spirit 
and teachings in a more sincere, more pur- 
poseful, more far-reaching effort for the rec- 
onciliation of peoples and the healing of the 
nations; otherwise we shall be voices cry- 
ing in a wilderness laid waste by diabolically 
directed science, “Peace, peace, but there is 
no peace.” 

“Love suffereth long and is kin Love 
hopeth all things. Love never faileth” (First 
Corinthians 13: 4, 7-8). Paul meant that it 
would not fail if we really tried it, and the 
world must make another try at it or the 
consequences of failure in this atomic age 
are too terrible to contemplate. 

“Thus saith the Lord, behold I set before 
you the way of life and the way of death” 


(Jeremiah 21: 8). It is a fateful choice. As 
we view the handwriting on the wall, which 
HB will we choose he hydrogen bomb or 
human brotherhood? 
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Fair Employment Practices Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
February 25, 1950, issue of Business 
Week, pages 114 through 117, presents a 
national survey on fair employment 
practices legislation. This article is en- 
titled “Does State FEPC Hamper You?” 
In light of the fact that we shall soon 
be debating the issue of fair employment 
practices legislation, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article reprinted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Dors State FEPC Hamper You? 

How much of a headache—if any—have 
State fair employment laws proved to em- 
ployer With FEPC coming up on Capitol 
Hill, and more antibias bills coming out of 


State ls latures in the next year or so, 
management has been pressing that ques- 
tion. 

To get an answer, Business Week did some 
asking of its own. It queried a group of em- 
ployers just how State FEPC laws were 
affecting them. To get a fuller picture, it 
also queried State commissions. 

Briefly, the answers boil down to this: 


Employers agree that FEPC laws haven’t 
caused near the fuss that opponents pre- 
dicted. Disgruntled job-seekers haven’t 
swamped commissions with complaints. 
Personal friction hasn’t been at all serious. 
Some employers still think there’s no need 
for a law. But even those who opposed an 
FEPC aren't actively hostile now. 

Commissions say that the laws have cre- 
ated no new problems for either a business 
or a community. They haven’t interfered 
with any employer’s basic right to choose 
the most competent man for a job, the com- 
missions say. And the unanimous view is 
that minority groups are finding openings 
in places barred to them before. 


1. THE STATE LAWS 


Eight States have adopted enforceable 
FEPC laws since 1945. Two others have laws 
calling for employers to stop job bias on a 
voluntary basis. And laws have been pro- 
posed, so far, in 14 other States. 

Enforceable laws are on the statute books 
in New York, New Jersey. Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Washington, Oregon, 
and New Mexico. 

Nonenforceable laws are in effect in Indi- 
ana and Wisconsin. 

Proposed laws are before the legislatures 


of Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana (to 
add teeth to the present law), Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Utah 

In addition, four cities—Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis—have 
enforceable local ordinances barring job 
bias. 


What the laws do 

FEPC laws in the eight States with en- 
forceable statutes are all modeled after the 
wartime Executive order that terminated in 
1945, and on the pioneering New York law 
(Business Week, June 30, 1945, p. 94). They 
have been through a pretty thorough shake- 
down period. But they have come through 
with only a few changes, 


Broadly, these laws bear directly on an 
employer in three ways: (1) They bar him 
from refusing to hire, from discharging, or 
discriminating in advancement, because of 
race, religion, color, national origin, or ances- 
try; (2) they prohibit discriminatory job ad- 
vertising; and (3) they ban questioning job 
applicants about their race or creed. 

In all, the laws provide more or less tight 
job protection for so-called minority-group 
members: Catholics, Negroes, foreign-born 
residents, Jews, Mexicans, and Spanish- 
speaking residents. 


II. THE COMMISSIONS’ REPORT 


Here’s what State commissions had to say 
about the operation of their laws: 

Connecticut: During the 1948-49 reporting 
period the commission handled 65 formal 
complaints of job discrimination—858 against 
employers, 5 against employment agencies, 2 
against unions. It also investigated 40 cases 
that did not lead to forma’ complaints. 

Half the charges involved manufacturing 
establishments; most alleged discrimination 
in hiring. Two-thirds were valid complaints, 
necessitating adjustment. All but one were 
settled without court action. 

Generally, the commission reports no un- 
favorable comments from anyone. 

Oregon: Most of the commission’s work 
thus far has been devoted to disseminating 
information about the law. It has had four 
formal complaints of job bias—all from Ne- 
groes. One was dismissed for lack of evi- 
dence; one was substantiated and settled in 
conference with the prospective employer, 
who hired the complainant; two are still 
pending. 

New Mexico: The commission has had six 
or eight complaints, of which three weren’t 
justified. The others are in the process of 
investigation or conciliation. 

Massachusetts: In 1948 (last year for which 
there is a final report) the commission 
handled 142 complaints and settled 135 after 
investigation and conference, without a 
single formal hearing or [having] a matter 
settled through conference brought into a 
court of law for further consideration. The 
other complaints were still pending when 
the commission reported. 

The Massachusetts FEPC reports scores of 
job opportunities opened up for members of 
minority groups—including Negroes hired 
for the first time as retail store sales clerks. 
It said that a survey of settled cases indi- 
cated there had been no burden upon em- 
ployers with respect to either management- 
employee relationships or employer-customer 
relationships. 

New Jersey: The commission disposed of 
423 formal, 195 informal, and 131 miscel- 
laneous complaints in 1948-49. Of the formal 
complaints, 74 percent charged discrimina- 
tion in hiring practices, and 13 percent 
alleged discriminatory dismissals. 

The commission reports it closed 40 per- 
cent of the cases amicably, through confer- 
ence; it dismissed 40 percent for lack of evi- 
dence of job bias; and the complainant with- 
drew in 20 percent of the cases. 

The commission said that a check of 79 
major New Jersey employers indicated: (1) 
No new difficulties or problems in business 
policy; (2) no interference with their basic 
right to select the most competent workers 
for [their] operations; and (3) as far as we 
know, the law has been fairly and effectually 
administered. The commission had had no 
complaints of FEPC-bred racial tensions or 
of anyone’s refusing or vacating a job be- 
cause of minority-group employment. 

New York: The New York board has been 
functioning smoothly for almost 5 years. As 
a@ result, says its general counsel, Henry 
Spitz, minority groups have had broader em- 
ployment opportunities. They’re accepted 
today in places where they were never ac- 
cepted before. The most noticeable spots, 
department stores and restaurants, 
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There’s still resistance to job equality— 
and a great deal of discrimination. The com. 
mission is attacking these through educa. 
tional efforts. 


Ill. WHAT EMPLOYERS SAY 


Reports were received from companies op. 
erating in Connecticut, New Jersey, and New 
York, and from Aluminum Co. of America— 
which has plants in six FEPC States, 

Some of the comments: 

Alcoa: FEPC laws have made very little 
difference in personnel policies, although the 
company has made minor changes in appli- 
cation forms to comply with technicalities 
of the various laws. 

The laws have not increased the labor sup- 
ply—as FEPC proponents promised they 
would. Alcoa said its labor market is syp- 
stantially the same now as it would have been 
had these laws not been passed. 

There have been a few Cases in which we 
have been accused of discrimination by an 
applicant, where actually no discrimina- 
tion existed. So Alcoa has had to adopt 
more precise methods of evaluating the abil- 
ity of workers and more elaborate records as 
a potential defense in the event of future 
charges of discrimination. 

Posting notices of compliance with the laws 
tended to irritate * * * employees who 
do not favor FEPC laws. So the company 
suggests more educational work among these 
grcups. 

Prudential Insurance Co.: The company 
has its home offices in Newark, where it em- 
ploys a large white-collar work force. It 
feels that the job-bias ban has neither helped 
nor hurt—nor has it interfered with man- 
agement’s hiring prerogatives. Prudential 
has run into no opposition from employ) 
to an antibias policy, and has had no dis- 
cipline and gricvance problems. 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Iron Works: Manage- 
ment’s normal rights have not been su 
jected to any serious pressures, and the New 
Jersey law hasn’t created any new problems. 
There have been no adverse comments from 
employees. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co.: In Connect- 
icut, none of the disastrous results antici- 
pated by FEPC opponents * * * have 
come to pass—such as mass walkouts of em- 
ployees forced to work with minority groups, 
loss of patronage by mercantile establish- 
ments, etc. Instead, the law is getting vol- 
untary acceptance * * * bv the vast 
majority of employers, employment agencies, 
and unions. - 

It has eliminated entirely a large and grow- 
ing Communist campaign being waged 
* * * among the large urban Ne 
groups. It has widened job opportunities fo! 
minority-group members; but without in- 
terfering in the prerogatives of management 
so far as we have yet noted. 

The law has had no injurious effects on the 
company’s personnel relations, has caused no 
grievance or disciplinary problems. It has 
been ably administered—with a determined 
effort to get acceptance of the law through 
education rather than persecution. 

Hat Corp. of America: The Connecticut law 
‘thas in no way interfered with our employ- 
ment practices,” this South Norwalk company 
reports. It has created no problems what- 
ever. 

Allen Manufacturing Co.: This Hartford, 
Conn., metalworking company has had no 
difficulties, is much impressed with the Con- 
necticut law. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc.: The Stamford, Conn., 
postage-meter company “started a Negro 
integration program * * * before the 
enactment of the Connecticut |FEPC] act. 
Many of the problems which we encountered 
would have been much less difficult had we 
the support of [the] legislation.” Pitney- 
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Bowes believes the Connecticut act is ‘func 
tioning very successfully.” 














Western Electric Co.: Plants under New 
York and New Jersey laws “have not had any 
difficulty in meeting the requirements of 
these laws,” and the laws have not “entailed 
~~ undue hardship on employers who are 
to do a conscientious job in employee 
lations.” The laws “have been accepted 
»nerally by our employees.” 

New York Shipbuilding Corp.: The Cam- 
den, N. J., firm reports no “interference with 
ur right to select the most competent work- 
ers’ and “no added problems or difficulties.” 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co.: No serious 
dificulties have arisen under the New Jersey 
ind there has been no interference with 

! on a basis of competence. 
Lea Fabrics, Inc.: This Newark textile com- 
charged with discrimination short- 
ter the New Jersey law went into effect. 
vestigation, the company was cleared. 





ter t hat first experience, the company has 
id “no new difficulties” in complying with 
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1e law, or in selecting the most competent 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Panelyte division): A 
few cases requiring State investigation have 
ar at its Trenton, N. J., plant, but the 
company reports “very little difficulty” with 
the State act. And it reports: “No problems 
that have not previously been with us have 
been raised since the inception of the law, 
nor has it interfered with our hiring proce- 


dure.” 












Health Insurance Is Next 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, those 
f us who advocate a comprehensive na- 
inal health program welcome a sig- 
ficant article in the March issue of 
rtune magazine titled “Health Insur- 
ance Is Next.” The article was written 
for the Henry Luce publication by Rus- 
sell W. Davenport. 

The article is an important contribu- 
tion to greater understanding of the 
need for a national health program. 
While we do not agree with many of 
Mr. Davenport’s conclusions about vol- 
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untary programs, his facts about the 
urgent need for some kind of national 
program are impressive. 

There is nothing radical about the au- 
thor. His most prominent political ac- 


tivity was managing Wendell Willkie’s 
presidential campaign in 1940. Heisa 
Republican. What can be said about 
Mr. Davenport should also be said about 
Henry Luce, the publisher of Fortune. 
He is a Republican whose wife, Clare 
Bi othe Luce, served as a Republican of 
considerable prominence in the House of 
Representatives. 

This article marks a great forward 
step in our understanding of the state 


of the Nation’s health. We now have 
groups in both political parties who real- 
ize that this serious problem is beyond 
political boundaries. They differ as to 


method, but there is no real difference 
ot opinion that something must be done 
by Government action. 

Davenport is very definite in de- 
Caring that the American Medical As- 
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sociation is doing itself and the Amer. 
ican people a real disservice in its propa- 
ganda designed to prove there is no 
problem. He makes it finally and emi- 
nently clear that more than half of the 
American people do not get adequate 
medical care. 

From that point of agreement, I think 
the legislative process can work to solve 
the problem. With permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I pre- 
sent the Fortune article: 


HEALTH INSURANCE Is NEXT 
(By Russell W. Davenport) 


It is now certain that one of the big ques- 
tions before the American people during 
the next few years will be public health. Al- 
ready seven major bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress, with several others on 
the way. Prospective candidates are sizing 
up the question and feeling for their posi- 
tiohs. All signs point to a good, old-fash- 
ioned political debate. 

The issues involved in the debate are mo- 
mentous. There is first of all the issue of 
whether a nation whose health and health 
services rank among the best in the world 
needs any major legislation at all. But sec- 
ondly, even if it is granted that major legis- 
lation is needed, the controversial question 
arises of the kind of legislation desired. Here 
the inquiring citizen runs straight into the 
so-called welfare issue, but on a scale larger 
than anything he is likely to have en- 
countered thus far. The attempt to solve 
the problem of health by Government ini- 
tiative—as the administration proposes— 
would constitute a more advanced step in 
the direction of state socialism than the 
American people have yet been willing to 
take. 

Now of all the proposals made thus far, 
only two approach this issue in a thorough- 
going: manner on a national scale. One is 
the administration proposal (S. 1679 and 
H. R. 4312 and 4313), which has as its key- 
stone the principle of compulsory insurance 
administered through governmental agen- 
cies. The other is the remarkable proposal 
(S. 1970 and H. R. 4919) of a group of pro- 
gressive Republican Senators and Congress- 
men, based upon the voluntary principle. 
(The sponsors: Senators FLaNpEers (Ver- 
mont) and Ives (New York); Representa- 
tives AUCHINCLOss and CAsE (New Jersey), 
Fu.Lton (Pennsylvania), HALE (Maine), HEeR- 
Ter (Massachusetts), Javits (New York), 
Morton (Kentucky), and Nixon (Cali- 
fornia).) This principle, of course, has been 
used in many plans, notably in the Hunt 
bill, which is comprehensive in scope, but 
vague as to its provisions and costs. More 
typically, however, as in the Taft bill and 
the Hill bill, voluntary plans are partial 
plans, aimed at alleviating some portion of 
the medical problem. But the progressive 
Republican plan defines a method of im- 
plementation (which the Hunt bill lacks) 
whereby the voluntary principle can be ap- 
plied effectively on a national scale. This 
bill, therefore, which has had remarkably 
little publicity, ought to be better known, 
inasmuch as it seeks the achievement of an 
important social goal in a uniquely Ameri- 
can manner. 

An examination of all legislation dealing 
with health would be a lengthy process. In- 
asmuch as the two bills in question are the 
only ones that set forth a complete national 
health policy, with practical proposals for 
implementation, we shall do best to confine 
our inquiry to them. 

Now there is a strong body of opinion, 
hitherto led by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, that there is no need for any such 
basic legislation as either of these bills pro- 
poses. This position rests on the record of 
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United States medicine thus far. Since 1900, 
for example, life expectancy has increased 
from an average of 49 years to 68 years; while 
the population has doubled, the number of 
old people has nearly quadrupled; enormous 
strides have been made in combating pneu- 
monia and communicable diseases; infant 
mortality is the lowest in the world (except 
in Sweden); and so forth. 

Moreover, the United States is relatively 
very well supplied with physicians and medi- 
cal facilities. There are almost 160,000 active 
and available licensed physicians, or, in round 
numbers, 1 for every 1,000 persons. We spend 
privately about $7,400,000,000 on medical care, 
$2,000,000,000 publicly, and $80,000,000 on 
medical research—a total of about $9,500,- 
000,000 a year. There are about 6,000 hos- 
pitals with a total of 1,500,000 beds, which, 
during 1946, took care of 1 out of every 10 
persons in the population. Moreover, this 
vast health system is bolstered in many ways. 
Some 18,000 local political units provide med- 
ical services of various kinds; United States 
industry has shown a good deal of initiative 
in setting up services for its employees; and 
there are about 500 voluntary health-insur- 
ance organizations that give some form of 
medical protection to 65,000,000 people. In 
short, says the AMA and its followers, while 
it may be necessary to make better provi- 
sion for underprivileged groups, there is no 
need for comprehensive legislation. 

But unfortunately these rosy statistics are 
neither complete nor realistic. The truth 
is that some portion of the American peo- 
ple—no one knows exactly the number—can 
and do get the best medical care in the world. 
But another portion get this kind of care 
only when they are lucky, or if they make 
a tremendous financial sacrifice; while still 
a third portion do not get it at all. And the 
disconcerting fact seems to be that the second 
and third groups, added together, constitute 
more than half of the population. The AMA 
itself observed in 1939 that families with 
incomes under $3,000 a year could not afford 
to pay the costs of a major or chronic ill- 
ness. If this figure were adjusted for the 
rise in the cost of living it would today be 
close to $5,000 a year and would apply to 
about 80 percent of the population. 

The illusory quality of the over-all sta- 
tistics arises chiefly from the bad distribu- 
tion of doctors and of medical facilities. 
The State of New York, for example, has 1 
doctor for every 500 persons, but Mississippi 
has only 1 for every 1,500. In many coun- 
ties of the United States there is no resident 
physician at all. In California there is 1 
dentist for every 1,300 persons; in South 
Carolina 1 for every 5,000. In Connecticut 
there is 1 nurse for every 200 persons; in 
Arkansas 1 for every 2,100. In one-third of 
the 3,000 counties of the United States there 
is not a single full-time health nurse. And 
in specialist fields, such as pediatrics, it is 
found that out of a total of 3,500 pediatri- 
cians, only 4 percent are practicing in small 
towns or rural areas, where 60 percent of the 
children live. The same uneven distribution 
characterizes medical facilities. Forty per- 
cent of the counties in the United States 
have no acceptable general hospital, and not 
a single State has enough general hospital 
beds to meet the standard established by the 
National Health Assembly (4.5 per 1,000 of 
population). 

Generally speaking, therefore, it can be 
geaid that the medical services of the United 
States, while adequate, or nearly so, in cer- 
tain wealthy areas of the country, fall in 
other areas far below any standard that an 
American could conscientiously defend. 

THE COST OF MEDICAL CARE 

These considerations enable us greatly to 
clarify the debate. Almost everybody, in- 
cluding the AMA, agrees that direct Govern- 
ment aid is desirable for the expansion of 
medical facilities, especially hospitals; for 
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increasing the capacity of the medical 
school for special aid to backward areas, 
etc. Both the administration bill and the 
Republican bill provide for such aid about 
equally, but the amount cannot be deter- 
mined until actual appropriations are made. 
) hospitals has already been started un- 
-d Hospital Construction Act, 
ovides $150,000,000 of Federal funds 
for construction purposes. 

e expansion of facilities and services 
means the whole problem. The big- 
of the problem, and the most diffi- 
olve, has to do with the cost of 
medical care; and it is here that the political 
debate begins in earnest. On one side there 
are thore who contend that Government 
should not ccncerntitself with this problem 
at all. Then there are those, such as Senator 
TaFT, who say that some aid must be given 
to cover costs, but only to those who ar 
unable to pay. And finally, there are those 
who maintain that the question of costs can 
be met only through a national system of 
insurance. This is the position taken by the 

framers cf the two bills under discussion. 

It is a powerful position that will certainly 
win the backing of the people in the long run, 
For the threat of medical costs lcoms over 
the average American family in a truly sinis- 
ter way. The threat does not lie in the 
average cost but in the fact that a serious 
illness may drive the cost for a particular 
family up into the thousands of dollars, 
Hence the doctor is avoided, symptoms are 
concealed, and diseases that might have been 
prevented had they been detected at the out- 
set are permitted to develop into irreparable 
human tragedies. Only if these fears are 
disposed of by a system of insurance, it is 
argued, will the American people begin to 
approach the problem of their own health 
intelligently. 

Of course, as already stated, about 65,000,- 
000 people (40 to 45 percent of the popula- 
tion) are already covered by some form of 
voluntary medical insurance. But the cover- 


age of almost all of these policies is very in- 


adequate. Virtually all of these people are 
covert d for hcspital benefits of some kind, 
thouch often meagerly. Only abcut half are 
covered for surgery. And a pitiable 5 percent 
(about 3,500,000 people) are covered by 
relatively comprehensive plans. The Biue 
Cress and Blue Shield give hospitalization 
and some medical and surgical benefits, but 
their premiums, levied as flat rates, are be- 
yond the reach of lower income groups, 
Moreover, 60 percent of the Blue Cross mem- 
bers live in six industrial States, only 17 per- 
cent in the Scuth and West, and less than 3 
percent in the rural districts. This same 
uneven distribution probably characterizes 

mmercial insurance plans, employee-bene- 
fit a ciations, union plans, etc., etc. 

In a survey recently released by the Henry 
Street Settlement of Manhattan it was 
shown that out of 200 families with incomes 
under $3,000 a year, there were 151 who 
had medical bills in 1949 ranging up to 
$1,000 per family. On top of these relatively 
tremendcus costs, in many cases, a job was 

One woman, whose husband 

a week, had to have a hysterec- 

st of $1,000 (doctor $400, hos- 

In addition she paid $100 for 

re for her four children and $50 

1 care for her husband. Another 

with a chronic heart condition had 

to the doctor for 6 months because 

in't afford to go (her husband earns 

1 week She had a prescription for 

pills, but they cost $1.90, and she had 

not called for them at the drugstore because 
she could not pay for them. 

The majority of these people go to free 
clinics, but they dislike them intensely. 
The gre complaint is that they have to 
sit around the waiting rooms scmetimes as 
long as 6 hours, often for 3, before the doc- 
tor can get to thom—-women with children 


and household cares, men with ‘jobs. Such 
people are torn between their dread of the 
clinics and their fear of being unable to 
pay the doctor. As a result, the practice 
has grown up of calling an ambulance, no 
matter what the sickness is. The ambulance 
has to come (with two attendants), and the 
person goes to the hospital, where he is 
properly diagnosed—all at the expense of 
the city. In rural areas, where there is 
rarely an ambulance to call, the chief prob- 
lem is often to find any medical care what- 
ever. 
THE RIGHT TO LIFE 

The conclusion to be drawn from such 
consideration is that most Americans are 
financially unable to care for themselves 
medically. If this is true, then something 
much more profound is involved than the 
AMA has admitted. With reference to the 
first article of this series, The Greatest Op- 
portunity on Earth (Fortune, October 1949), 
it is apparent that nothing less is involved 
than the right of life. 

As that article sought to make clear, this 
right, wren originally framed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, may have had a some- 
what restricted meaning. But to insist on 
what may have been its original construction, 
without taking account of the evolution of 
the society, is in effect to discard the right. 
If we are to maintain the right we must en- 
iow it with contemporary meaning. And 
the evolutionary fact that we must take into 
account in the present instance is the growth 
of modern medicine, which gives to those 
who can pay for it enormous advantages 
over those who cannot. If we are to take 
the right to life seriously in our time we 
cannot rest our medical service upon clinics 
that the people dread, doctors whom they 
avcid, and costs capable of ruining them. 
We must find out how to deliver reasonably 
adequate medical care at a cost that anyone 
can afford. 

And it is precisely here that all those 
plans fail which, like the Taft bill, propose 
to solve the problem by taking care only of 
those who are unable to pay, i. e., the indi- 
gent. A man earning $50 a week is not ordi- 
narily described as “indigent.” Yet if his 
wife needs a hysterectomy—not to mention a 
host of other hazards, some less, some more 
expensive—he becomes at once medically in- 
digent. On this basis, as already pointed 
out, 80 percent of the American people are 
medically indigent, or are in danger of be- 
coming so. The medical problem, in short, 
is national in scope. 

This brings us face to face with the ques- 
tion of method. In last October's article it 
was pointed out that there are in general 
two ways to reach the social goals that have 
become necessities of our time. One is to 
permit the government to take the initia- 
tive—in which event, it was maintained, 
there can be no final solution except that of 
state socialism. The.other is to encourage 
the voluntary initiative of private parties, 
whether these be business concerns, individ- 
uals, or fraternal or benevolent organizations. 
Insofar as such private initiative is able to 
implement the necessary social goals, the 
proper role of government remains restricted; 
insofar as it fails in this, the role of govern- 
ment is of necessity expanded. 

The two medical plans presented here pose 
this most profound issue of our time with 
a precision rarely found in politics. The 
administration plan gives the initiative to 
the Government; the Republican plan, while 
providing Government aid, gives it to the 
people themselves, 


THE ADMINISTRATION BILL 


The chief and unique feature of the ad- 
ministration bill, as already indicated, is 
compulsory national health insurance. This 
is to be financed by a 3-percent pay -roll 
tax, which will total $4,200,000,000 a year. 
The basic financing of the plan is similar to 
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Federal old-age insurance but with compli. 
cations that involve considerable sums from 
general taxation. The bill provides for the 
prior appropriation of an amount equal to 
1 percent of all wages (about $1,400,000,009) 
as a reserve fund, half of which has already 
been recommended in the President’s budget 
message, With the further recommendation 
that it be raised by a special pay-roll tax, 
In addition, the bill provides for an appro. 
priation, specifically from general taxation, 
equal to one-half of 1 percent of all wages 
about $700,000,000) for dental services and 
other expenses for each of the first 3 years— 
and 1 percent annually (about $1,400,000,000, 
assuming the total for wages remains the 
same) for the second 3 years. The total cost 
of this insurance from all sources, based on 
the administration’s estimate that 80 per. 
cent of the population will be covered, there. 
fore, would be about $6,300,090,000 the first 
year (including the reserve), $4,900,000,009 
the second and third years, and $5,600,000,009 
a year for the second 3 years. 

Two points regarding these figures are 
worth noting. In the first place, in the 
British experience, the actual cost of their 
national health program during the first 
year turned out to be about double the orig. 
inal estimate, according to Minister of Health 
Aneurin Bevan. The administration pro- 
ponents claim that this cannot happen to 
their estimates, owing to the calculating 
methods used; but the difficulty of forecast. 
ing the rate of increase in medical and hos- 
pital services is almost insuperable, and it 
is a safe guess that the present estimates 
would have to be revised upward. 

Secondly, however, it cannot be said that 
costs of this order of magnitude are out < 
line with the task that has to be done, T 
aim of any national health-insurance pro- 
gram is to provide better medical care for 
more people; hence it will of necessity result 
in the expenditure of something more than 
the $9,500,000,000 that the people are now 
spending in the health field. Nevertheless, 
it must be borne in mind that the Federal 
expenditures would not all represent new 
spending: a very large portion of them (just 
how much would be difficult to determine) 
would go to pay medical bills that the people 
are now paying for themselves. 

Perhaps the most serious defect of the ad- 
ministration bill is its failure to face the 
result of suddenly dumping such a huge load 
on existing medical facilities. In this con- 
nection adiministration supporters are not 
always candid. They contend that the load 
wou'd not be unduly large, and they cite 
the experience of Britain. 

It is true that statistics can be cited to 
show that the increased load on British medl- 
cine, caused by the national health plan, has 
not been unduly large. Yet it is a well- 
known fact in the medical profession that 
British doctors, with panels ranging Up t0 
4,000 patients, and with a mass of paper work 
to finish every day, are carrying an enormous 
burden. This is made clear in the excellent 
report, the National Health Service of Great 
Britain, by Willard C. Rappleye, and in other 
documents. A nation’s medical capacity, 
though impossible to measure accurately, 1s 
a real, not an imaginary factor. An effort to 
exceed that capacity through government 
compulsion can have only one result: the 
substitution of mass techniques for incl 
vidual techniques. And while there m 
much room for the development of 
techniques in American medicine, the 
tempt to push this too far too suddenly 5 
bound to result in a lowering of standards, 
from which it would be difficult for the pro- 
fession to recover. 

Administration enthusiasts are inclined to 
make a virtue of this defect. Said the bill's 
father, Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing, in his 1948 report to the President, 
“Facilities and manpower expand in response 
to effective demand and demand depends 02 

















total group purchasing power. * * * It 
is acknowledged that there is a shortage. 
|But] the plan as outlined here 
*« * * will provide the funds and generate 
the steady and increased demand which will 
assure us enough medical manpower and fa- 
cilities in the foreseeable future.” 

yet this reasoning fails to meet the reali- 
It is quite true that a demand creates 
But it is necessary to ask, “A sup- 

ly of what?” We are not in this case talk- 
ing about a supply of bobby pins. We are 
talking about a supply of medical care, and 
this means—if it is to mean anything hon- 
est—a supply of personal attention. As 
Winslow Carlton, a medical-care consultant, 
has put it, “The rapid processing of patients 
in a clinic can provide effective screening 
for gross diseases, but the mesh is far too 
coarse for the majority of ills that cause 
suffering and cut off life. * * * The sci- 
ence of medicine has greatly advanced, but 
most medical care is still an 
art 2.9 | SE 

It is true that millions of Americans 
desperately need medical care. It is true also 
that for these people care of some sort, even 
if the standard is lower, would be better than 
10thing. Still, the administration bill is in 
‘ of promising the American people 
thing that it cannot deliver. Should the 
pill succeed in its stated objective of reaching 
80 percent of the people, within (let us say) 
5 years, not only would the care of the lower- 
income groups be second rate, but a medi- 
cal inflation would result, complete with 
black-market fees. People who could afford 
to do so would pay private fees for special 
attention. The inequitable distribution of 
good medical care would thus become even 
more pronounced. And the experience of our 
time teaches us what the remedy for this 
scarcity situation would surely be: more 
f£ ‘nment controls. 

The administration plan, in short, can suc- 
ceed only insofar as it fails, within the first 
several years, to reach its objective of service 
to 80 percent of the people. A promise of 
medical care commensurate with American 
medical standards can only be honestly ful- 
filled if time is provided for orderly growth. 


THE PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICAN BILL 
This bill starts from the proposition that 
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ties. 
a supply. 





* . * 





any group of Americans can set up an insur- 
ance plan adapted to their needs. Such 
groups might include those already in exist- 
ence 


such as Blue Shield and Blue Cross, 
employer plans, union plans, benefit-associa- 
tion plans, or entirely new plans worked out 
by responsible citizens. State and regional 
boards must approve the plans, but they 
would not initiate them, 

The major requirements laid upon the 


voluntary programs, if they are to partici- 
pate in Government aid, are (1) that they 
be nonprofit; (2) that their governing boards 
shall be composed of a majority of laymen; 
and (3) that their subscriptions shall be de- 
termined as a percentage of the subscriber's 





i e (up to incomes of $5,000 a year and 
with a minimum charge of $6 a year). This 
latter feature is unique. Almost all the vol- 
‘ary plans now in existence charge flat 

; atever the subscriber’s income, and 
y are therefore usually beyond the reach 
lower income groups. This fact should be 
nembered when it is claimed that, accord- 
3 tO past experience, voluntary insurance 
provides insufficient coverage. By requiring 
that rates be based upon a percentage of in- 
( > Republican proposal makes such 
nore available than they have ever 





in a 3-percent plan, a family with an 
f $5,000 a year would pay $150 a 
$12.50 a month; one with $3,800 
pay $114 a year, or $9.50 a month; one 
1,500 a year would pay $45 a year, or 
month. They would all get the same 
It is estimated that the $3,800 
would just about pay its way on an 
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actuarial basis. Smaller incomes would be 
subsidized, mostly by public funds, but part- 
ly also by the higher-income people in the 
plan. It is worth noting that this partial 
subsidization of the lower income groups by 
the higher ones is just what happens now, a 
rough and unsatisfactory way, through the 
scaling of charges by the doctors and the 
hospitals. Persons with incomes over $5,000 
could join a plan, and would undoubtedly 
choose to do so; but in most plans they would 
probably be paid fixed sums (called indem- 
nity benefits) rather than the complete Costs 
of their care (called service benefits). 

The amount of Government aid that any 
particular plan would receive would be de- 
termined by a formula that sounds rather 
complicated but is mathematically simple. 
To begin with, there is set up in the bill 
itself a yardstick plan, based on a charge 
of 3 percent of a subscriber’s income, and 
providing certain specified benefits (doctors, 
both general and specialist; visiting nurses; 
hospitalization for 30 days; ambulance serv- 
ice; and rehabilitation). A regional board 
estimates the cost of providing these bene- 
fits in its region, and this estimate (if ac- 
cepted by the State) is called the “cost 
norm” for that region. Let us suppose it 
to be $50 per capita. Each plan in the re- 
gion is then assigned an allowed cost, de- 
pending on the number of services it offers, 
Manifestly, if it offers the yardstick services 
its allowed cost will be the cost norm of its 
region. If it covers lower-income groups, 
however, its charge of 3 percent of sub- 
scribers’ incomes will result in something 
less than this allowed cost—let us say $37.50 
per subscriber. The amount of Government 
aid owing to a plan will be the difference 
between actual subscribers’ payments and 
the allowed cost—in this case the difference 
between $37.50 and $50, or $12.50 per sub- 
scriber. 

An interesting feature of this formula is 
that if a plan is heavily loaded with lower- 
income groups, and has consequently a lower 
gross income, Government aid will be greater. 
Conversely, if the income groups served by 
the plan are relatively high, Government 
aid will be less. It is estimated that on 
the average the Government’s contribution 
(State and Federal) will be about a quarter 
of the allowed cost. 

A plan does not have to adhere to the 
yardstick, however. It may provide fewer 
services, in which case its allowed eost will 
be correspondingly less than the cost norm 
and it will charge less to its subscribers (say 
2 percent). It will still get Government aid 
to cover the difference between the allowed 
cost of its services and the payments from 
subscribers. Or it may (with State ap- 
proval) offer more than the yardstick and 
charge more than 3 percent. 

By the use of this formula a maximum of 
freedom is assured for all ¢oncerned. Not 
only may patients, doctors, and hospitals 
stay out of all plans, but, if they want to 
come in, they will have a variety of plans 
to choose from. In fact, it is anticipated 
that the system will lead to a good deal of 
healthy competition. Some plans may de- 
vise means (for instance, by the installa- 
tion of a first-rate system of group insur- 
ance) to provide more service than the yard- 
stick, though charging only 3 percent. They 
would not get more Government aid than 
other 3 percent plans, but their popularity 
with subscribers would exert a competitive 
pressure upon less efficient plans. 

It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the 
cost of this proposal because it is not known 
how fast the plans would grow. The fram- 
ers of the bill have made the assumption 
for working purposes that in 4 years the 
voluntary plans could build up to a volume 
of about $3,000,000,000, to which the Gov- 
ernment contribution (part State, part Fed- 
eral) would be an additional $1,000,000,000. 
This bill, then, contemplates a somewhat 
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smaller expenditure than the administration 
bill, although the two plans are set up so 
differently that an exact comparison is al- 
most impossible. Since the long-range ob- 
jective of both is complete national cover- 
age, it may be assumed that their ultimate 
costs will be of the same order. 


THE OBJECTIONS 

Since only 1 day’s hearings have been held 
on the Republican bill, it has not yet re- 
ceived much criticism. One objection is 
that it subsidizes the high costs of volun- 
tary plans, which, besides ordinary admin- 
istrative expenses, include substantial items 
for collection and sales promotion. Yet this 
objection fails to take account of a number 
of tactors. In the first place, Government 
bureaus themselves are not ordinarily con- 
spicuous for economical operation. The 
PSA has given a good account of itself ad- 
ministratively, but the administration of the 
health bill would be infinitely more complex 
than that, of say, of OASI. It would involve 
not merely the administration of funds but 
the administration of services. Secondly, 
competition between the voluntary plans 
should foster economical operation. And 
finally, while sales promotion would still be 
necessary, this would constitute a form of 
medical education—which is very much 
needed if any kind of national insurance 
is to be a success. In such matters the 
cheapest way is not always the best. Amer- 
icans encourage small enterprises, for ex- 
ample, even though in innumerable in- 
stances these are demonstrably less efficient 
than very big ones. As a supporter of the 
Republican bill has remarked, “The addi- 
tional cost of voluntary programs, if any, 
represents the cost of free choice.” 

Some people object to the plan’s complex- 
ity. It is admittedly difficult to understand 
at first, but this is partly because it embodies 
some really original thinking. So far as the 
yardstick formula is concerned, it entails 
very little actuarial work that is not already 
done to set up any voluntary medical plan. 
This work will be done by actuaries and stat- 
isticians, not by the subscriber. From the 
latter’s point of view the proposal is simple 
enough: Government aid to voluntary plans 
will enable you to insure yourself medically 
at a great bargain. Your concern, therefore, 
is to choose that plan which will give you 
the best service for your money. 

Another and more serious objection con- 
cerns the States. The Republican plan makes 
Federal aid contingent on State aid, ac- 
cording to a formula that gives the poorer 
States an advantage. Thus, in order for the 
plans to start, States must undertake to make 
substantial outlays. In addition, a great 
many States will have to change their laws 
(a) to allow consumer-sponsored plans and 
(b) to provide for the fixing of charges on 
the basis of a percentage of income. These 
difficulties are real, but surely not insupera- 
ble. They arise partly from the fact that the 
States are given a real choice, whereas by the 
administration plan they are compelled. 

The fundamental objection to the Repub- 
lican proposal has to do with voluntary plans 
in general. Administration proponents as- 
sert that their growth has been inadequate, 
their costs high, and their coverage scanty. 
They declare flatly that the lower income 
groups will never subscribe to such plans. 
Moreover, how is the necessary capital for 
starting a plan to be raised? Private funds 
for such purposes are becoming increasingly 
difficult to get. In short, many an adminis- 
tration advocate will declare that he wculd 
prefer the voluntary system in principle; 
but he will add, flatly, that it won’t work. 

In answer to the objection about the diffi- 
culty of raising the original capital funds, 
the advocates of the Republican bill admit 
that this exists. Nevertheless, they think 
that the administratior. people exaggerate 
it. It is true that some voluntary plans have 
required very large capital funds: the health 
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surance plan of Greater New York cost powerstoaminimum. Thefunctionsofthe the initiative must come from the peop) 
50,000 to start, and the New York Group National Health Board, the top medical au- and not from any government, whether Feq. 
Ith Assurance cost $500,000. But these thority for the plan, would be essentially eral or State. The people and the local cop. 
ns were faced with special problems. threefold: (1) To account for the funds; munities retain the power, because theirs js 
Group-health plans in Washington, D. C., (2) to distribute the funds; and (3) to set the decision whether to act and how to act 
Minnesota, and Seattle cost respectively $30,- standards. All other administrative tasks If the Government yardstick is not realistic 
000, $16,C00, and $15,090 to start; and even yould be passed down to the States, and they will refuse to act. The power of Go 
the large Associated Hospital Service in New thence to regional boards. These powers ernment is thereby checked and balanced py 
York City cost only $30,000. The Republican sound innocent enough. Yet they are, after the people themselves. . 
bill, moreover, provides that the Federal Gov- all, the ultimate powers so far as the plan is The ultimate question, therefore, is whe; 
ern nt may advance non-interest-bearing concerned; and since the whole plan is by er the American people have got the initia. 
kc ; to an approved plan up to 50 percent Federal law compulsory, the Board is bound tive and the intelligence to subscribe to yo}. 
of the total of the starting capital. to prevail wherever its duties lead it into con- untary health plans. The administratioy 
The answer of the Republicans to the lict with lccal interests. supporters do not think so. The Rerubij. 
Cc: rical objection to voluntary plans in But even assuming that the States would Cans, on the other hand, do not declare flatly 
general is made difficult by the fact that have a gocd deal of working power under that they have. They merely say that no. 
their bill is in effect proposing something the administration bill, we should not forget | body knows—because nobody has really trieg 
entirely new. It 4s the contention of its that a State is also a government. And the It may well be that Americans are not what 
sponsors that a voluntary system has never question is whether any government, Federal we like to think they are—individuals capa. 
really been tried It is true that many or State, ought to be drawn into such de- ble of making intelligent decisions regarding 
voluntary plans exist. But a concerted ef- cisions as the administration bill requires their own affairs. But if this is the case. 
fort—promoted, possibly, by communities some government to make. Merely to guar- then it would seem that socialism in some 
and civic organizations—has never been antee doctors control over professional mat- form, and especially the principle of Stat 
made to educate the people to the virtue of ters is not enough. Doctors will be put in compulsion, is unavoidable. The progressive 
such plans, offered at below cost through the position of contracting with the State Republicans merely maintain that this con. 
Government aid. The Republicans point out concerning their fees, for example. Hos- clusion cannot be reached a priori. They say 
that the American people have been able to pitals will also be in this position. The de- that the voluntary method should be tried 
educate themselves on many other matters termination of what is adequate, what con- first, to see how far it will go. They sugzest 
(life insurance, for example); that vast fa- stitutes incentive, what constitutes undue that it will perhaps go so far that the prob. 
cilities exist for the purpose; and that if profit—all this, and the paper work pertain- lem of including everyone can be solved by 
community leadership were aroused through- _ing to it, becomes the concern of government. much simpler means than those that 
out the country, with the help of the right The danger of this can be illustrated by a administration now proposes—for example 
kind of legislation, an entirely different at- single example from the British experience. ™any States today require automobile dr 
mosphere could be created that would make fefore they installed their compulsory 0 Carry some form of insurance, thoug 
past experience obsolete. They feel that the health-insurance system the British had a ™ay be (and usually is) private in 
administration supporters are failing to partial plan designed especially to help The progressive Republicans believe that the 
make allowance for the potentialities of the Jower-income groups. Under this earlier hope of freedom lies in the intelligence of the 
American people. plan the Government set certain rates for millions of individuals of which our society 
The advocates of the Republican bill b2- filling teeth, and another rate for extractions, 1% composed. They desire to test this pro 
lieve that if universal health insurance is The rate for extractions, however, turned out ‘ition before surrendering it. And they 
ever to be achieved in this country, without to be too high; the temptation for every den- Maintain that the medical issue, which now 
sacrificing the qualitative excellence of  tist was to take a bad tooth out rather than {aces the Nation, provides almost a perfect 
American medicine, a fairly long evolution to try to save it. This seemed to the Min- test. 
lies ahead. The compulsory system advo- istry a bad policy, and when the full-fledged NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE—TWO PLANS 
cated by the administration contemplates compulsory-insurance plan was installed, the 
forcing this evolution. A voluntary system rates were altered, giving relatively better 
would stimulate it as much as possible, but rates for fillings. The effect of this was to 
never in excess of the ability of the medical encourage dentists to save teeth; indeed, 
profession to grow in an orderly way. The where a dentist was very busy (and almost 
pul in plan contemplates starting with all of them were) it became difficult to obtain secks to stimulate voluntary health in 
a nucleus ¢ f about 65,000,000 people who are an appointment for an extraction, unless by providing for income-tax dedu 
already educated, thre ugh voluntary plans, one was willing to pay the dentist a private The Bosone bill provides for com 
to the idea of some medical insurance. It fee. health insurance financed by a pay-! 
would not be too difficult, the Republicans Very likely the policy of saving teeth is a which would pay medical bills over ¢ 
nk, to educate the e people to the idea of wise one. But the real question is whether tal bills over $25—the catastrophe t 
piet medical insurance. From this it is wise to implicate government, whether insurance. The Hunt bill is an amor 
is it is no far cry to the coverage of Federal or State, in decisions having profes- plan for voluntary insurance, with the Fi 
! yn a pay roll, where the device can sional repercussions that are completely un- eral Government in the role of insura 
ntly be used of periodical deduc-  foresceable. company. The two bills outlined herewith 
undoubtedly with the employer shar- Soft-Socialist planners cannot avoid this are the most complete. They embod 
1e contributions. And at the same kind of thing no matter how hard they may different political philosophies, each li! 
eryone on relief would be joining § try. For it is their invariable practice to in character, which are bound to c 
for the simple reason that most start their planning at the wrong end of the coming months. 
uld subscribe for them. social organism. If you start with an entity 
rowth of demand, the Republicans called government and work downward, 


There are seven major health bills now be- 
fore Congress. Of these, the Taft bill and th 


Hill bill are both chiefly concerned with pro- 


viding aid to the lowest-income groups on 
basis of Federal charity. The Keating bill 


~ee et HOH 4 


Administration plan 


would develop great pressures, not there is no real way to limit its power, be- uae om works: if an eee 
r more medical services, but for better cause nobody has more power. True limita- P oyed, — ap subject to & ; = a 
li tale aie auadnenmlies ae already i f el i sala which entitles you to medical insuran‘ 
necessary expansion has already tion of government, power can come only h : mm doct If he has jo! 
in the Hospital Construction Act, by working from the people upward. This a ae own aoc , > "4 OD 
uld be carried further by various pro- is perhaps the most basic concept of Amer- Sager ae ae ee aoe oe on i 
f direct aid to medical schools, ican politics, and we shall overlook it at our an A no a Choverdmuaee tain ‘a 
reas, etc., proposed in their bill. peril. either State of nael Wein an st hi 
cording to the system chosen by him 
a majority of doctors in his area—salary, ! 
per service, or flat fee per patient on his 
The amount of his fee will be determi: 
a contract between him and the State or! 
agency, based on existing income stand 
in the State or area. The bill instruct 
“regard shall be had for * * * @ 
income,” and that fees should be cal 
to insure “professional and financial incen 
tives.” 
tegional role: The local committee or 
cer administers the plan in the region; | 
lishes names of doctors, hospitals, et 


of 5 or 6 years some of this expan- The chief virtue of the progressive Repub- 
have taken place, and it would _ lican plan is that it proceeds in exactly that 
sible to push on toward complete manner. It is true that in order to provide 
1 coverage. If especial legislation is for full national coverage, and especially for 
f this final step, we would then the lower-income groups, the Republican bill 
1at kind of 1 lation it ought to be. 81Ves the Federal Government a lot of power. 
) attempt to take the final step before It has the power, that is, to approve a State’s 
essary preliminaries have been plans, and above all, to pass upon the pro- 
eems to the Republicans both priety and accuracy of a State’s claims for 
1d unnecessary. Federal aid with reference to the yardstick. 
. Fven at that, the Republican proposal gives 
the Federal Government far less direct power 
ing all the arguments regarding than the administration plan does: Govern- 
; there are a number of important ment has nothing whatever to say, for ex- 
not the least of which is the ample, about medical fees, which are wholly ticipating in the plan; disseminates in 
10W far the power of government determined by the doctors in their contracts tion; receives and adjusts complaint 
nde with the voluntary plans. Yet all that is erates with medical profession, hospit 
dministration bill really secondary. The great advantage of State role: The State agency make 
to reduce Federal the Republican proposal lies in the fact that vey to determine rescurces and need 
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State; then develops @ program and sets up 
ith service areas. It enters into 


-al he 
= ts with all legally qualified furnish- 


an 1 vice—including voluntary prepay- 
ment plans—specifying what services are to 
be pr d and what fees are to be paid. It 


reports all this to the National Board. 
Fed ral role: The bill sets up a National 
urance Board of five, together with 


ealth f 
po Advisory Council. The Board allocates 
the funds to the States, taking account of 
population eligible for services, medical facil- 
ities, number of doctors, etc., in accordance 
with its own and State estimates of “the cost 
of re nable and equitable compensation.” 
It determines the extent—beyond the guar- 
anteed minimum—of the hospital services to 
be rendered by the plan. It can limit dental, 
home-nursing, and auxiliary services. It sets 
the standards for specialists. It has power of 
approval over all State plans, and if a State 
fails to submit a program it must step in and 
administer the plan in that State. 

How financed: Federal pay-roll tax of 3 
percent of salaries or net income up to $4,800 


per year—probably half from employers, half 
from employees—plus, from general or pay- 
roll taxes, $1,400,000,000 before the plan 
starts, as a reserve; plus, from general taxes, 
$700,000,000 a year for first 3 years, $1,400,- 





000,000 a year for next 3 years. 

Benefits: Medical, surgical, and hospital; 
plus home nursing, auxiliary, and dental, if 
avaliabie. 

Hospitals: Free to join or stay out. Par- 
ticipating hospitals contract with the State 
or local agency for payments for services, 
based on “reasonable costs of hospitaliza- 
tion” and on “least expensive multiple-bed 
accommodations available in hospital,” but 
National Board can set maximum payments. 
Plan guarantees 60 days with nursing. 

Professional personnel: Doctors as individ- 
uals or groups contract with State, not with 
private parties. They are, however, guaran- 
teed control of professional matters, are rep- 
resented on general advisory committees, and 
form sole membership of special professional 
committees. 


Republican plan 
How it works: Voluntary nonprofit health- 


insurance plans are started in your com- 
munity (with help of Federal loans). The 
cost of joining one will be a certain percent- 
age of your income every year ($6 a year 
minimum). Your plan, if approved, will get 
Federal and State aid, enabling it to provide 
services at less than cost. The amount of 


aid is determined by reference to a Fed- 
eral yardstick plan, which specifies certain 
services to be. rendered for a charge of 3 
percent of subscriber’s income (up to $5,000). 
On the average, Government will contribute 
about a quarter of a plan’s gross income. 
Most plans will probably follow the yard- 
stick, but they don’t have to; some may 
offer fewer services and charge less, others 
(with State approval) more services and 
charge more. There will thus be a variety 
of services. The plans will make contracts 
with doctors and hospitals, leaving all free 
to ¢ e without Government interference, 

Regional role: A regional health authority 
approves cooperating plans. It estimates 
the normal costs in its region of the yard- 
stick services, from which, with State ap- 
Proval, it determines the amount of Govern- 
ment aid due to that particular plan. 

St role: A State that decides to join the 
pl t doesn’t have to) divides its area into 
health regions and districts, authorizes any 
gr ! persons in good faith to establish 
& voluntary plan, and sets up a State health 
council. The council approves the voluntary 
I It also approves the normal cost 
€stimates of the regional authorities, from 
= h the amount of Government aid is 
cal ted. The State allots such funds to 
ferent plans, supervises their opera- 
tion id pays the subscription charge of 
on relief or unemployed. 
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Federal role: The Surgeon General, advised 
by the Health Council (11 members, all lay- 
men), certifies State plans. He allocates 
funds to the States according to the for- 
mula provided by the yardstick, and also ac- 
cording to a formula based on per capita in- 
come of the States, which would give poorer 
States relatively more aid than richer ones. 
His role is thus chiefly one of applying for- 
mulas. He has no administrative or profes- 
sional authority over the voluntary plans. 

How financed: By voluntary subscriptions 
based on a percentage of subscribers’ in- 
comes (up to $5,000), which, according to 
estimates, would total about $3,000,000,000 
by the fourth year, plus Federal-State aid 
equal to about 30 percent of the total, or 
$1,000,000,000 by the fourth year. 

Benefit: A plan can give any benefits it 
wants, subject to State approval. The yard- 
stick benefits include complete medical, 
surgical, hospital, and visiting-nurse 
services. 

Hospital: Free to join or stay out. The 
hospitals contract directly with the volun- 
tary plans. Government has nothing to say 
about it. 

Professional personnel: Doctors contract 
with voluntary plans; Government has no 
say in their arrangements. Plans must be 
administered at all levels by a majority of 
laymen. 





Idaho Potatoes and the Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
much is being written and said about 
potatoes and the Government potato 
price-support program. 

Potatoes are one of our most important 
and useful farm crops, and besides their 
use for food, potatoes can be manufac- 
tured into many valuable commercial 
products such as starch, alcohol, and 
potato flour. 

Potatoes that are perishable in their 
natural state can be turned into a staple 
product by being dehydrated in whole- 
sale quantities that can be packaged and 
preserved over the years, as they were 
during the war in many dehydrating 
plants of large capacity now idle in 
Idaho, Maine, and elsewhere. 

Dehydrated potatoes fell into disfavor 
during the war due to improper cooking 
and serving in the Army and Navy mess, 
With proper preparation and cooking, 
dehydrated potatoes are as palatable and 
nourishing as cooked fresh potatoes. 

It appears our Government is over- 
looking a big opportunity to turn a per- 
ishable farm commodity into a staple 
product and salvage its potato invest- 
ment. For the information and con- 
sideration of the Members of the Con- 
gress, there is inserted herewith a letter, 
memorandum, and resolution received 
from the Idaho Potato Producers Asso- 
ciation: 

IDAHO PoTaToO PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, February 23, 1950. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Enclosed are resolutions passed 

by the Idaho Potato Producers’ Association, 
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I have attended meetings all up and down 
this upper valley the last 2 weeks; in every 
meeting they voted to discontinue support 
on potatoes if the rest of the States would 
do the same. 

On February 1 Idaho had sold to the Gov- 
ernment for support 69 sacks of No. 1 pota- 
toes. These were the last of an early grower 
that had no other market at the time. All 
the propaganda now coming out of Wash- 
ington has pushed our market into a slump. 
I am sure all our potatoes this year in 
Idaho would have found a ready market at 
no expense to the Government if this front- 
page publicity had not have happened. Iam 
hoping these resolutions will help you in 
forming some program this year. We do 
not want a compulsory support program 
with quotas on a bushelage basis. 

The Bingham County Farm Bureau, rep- 
resenting over 1,400 members and the sec- 
ond largest potato-producing county in the 
Nation, has approved these resolutions. 

Very truly yours, 
ERNEsT EScOTT, 
Chairman, Resolutions and Legislative 
Committee. 





IpaHo Potato INDUSTRY THREATENED 


If present legislation now being written 
in Washington goes into law, Idaho may be 
forced to grow a potato similar to other 
States that will yield in comparison to Maine 
and North Carolina. Idaho has the know- 
how and can raise a potato that will yield 
400 to 500 bushels to the acre. Our only 
market for this kind of a potato, however, 
would be the Government as our freight 
rates to consuming markets make it impos- 
sible to ship this kind of a potato. 

The Idaho Russet or Netted Gem is a low- 
yielding, high-quality potato compared to 
other varieties. PMA committeemen are 
now only allowing support on the famous 
Idaho potato in the larger Idaho producing 
counties. 

It has béen proven in the past that the 
grading and sacking process is costly to our 
Government and serves no useful purpose. 
Freight and processing has cost the Gov- 
ernment more than the grower received for 
the product in many cases. 


RESOLUTIONS RECOMMENDED BY THE IDAHO 
PoTaTO PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the potato producers of Idaho are 
becoming increasingly alarmed at mounting 
potato surpluses, with consequent waste of 
Government funds; and 

Whereas we believe all potato-producing 
States should be interested primarily in pro- 
ducing and marketing a quality potato 
through regular trade channels, and that 
consumer preference be recognized; and 

Whereas the present subsidy program is 
encouraging some producing areas to grow a 
low quality, high-yielding potato for sale to 
the support program; and 

Whereas we believe that the place to cur- 
tail the high cost of the subsidy program is 
at the source, or in the area where surpluses 
are created, and where heavy sales. are being 
made to Government support; and 

Whereas we are drifting toward the situa- 
tion, wherein the Government, in order to 
strengthen their position further, and to cut 
the cost of potato subsidy, will harness the 
potato growers with still more stringent and 
intolerable controls and regimentation: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the potato producers of 
Idaho, recommend to the Congress— 

1. That a flexible support price be con- 
tinued on the potato industry. 

2. That only No. 1 potatoes 2 inches mint- 
mum be protected at full support. 

3. That B grade and No. 2 potatoes be 
eliminated from support. 

4. That certified seed growers be supported 
for their full crop at No. 1 support level. 
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5. That State potato acreages be cut in 
direct proportion to the surpluses that they 
sell to the support program, even as much 
as 25 percent of this surplus each year, until 
a proper and natural balance between pro- 
duction and regular consumer markets are 
obtained. 

6. That State PMA committeemen be 
chosen by county PMA Officials and various 
organizations affected. 

7. That Idaho potato producers oppose the 
importation of Canadian potatoes under the 
present program. 

8. That future potato programs be based on 
bulk delivery at the farmer’s storage or point 
of processing. 


pee 


Russian Plans for World Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing a great deal lately about 
peace missions to Moscow and renewed 
efforts by our Government and leaders 
to persuade Stalin to sit down with our 
representatives and discuss peace. It 
seems to me that we certainly have been 
patient with the Russians these past few 
years and have given them numerous 
opportunities to meet us half way. Yet 
we continually hear pleas for “one more 
chance” or “one more peace confer- 
nce.” 

The American people do not want war. 
I believe the Russian people do not want 
war either—if only they had the oppor- 
tunity to speak their mind freely. But 
if war nevertheless engulfs this world, 
it will be due to the insatiable lust for 
power on the part of the present rulers 
of Soviet Russia. 

The noted political commentator, Hep- 
tisax, has written a fine analysis of the 
situation in which he points up the fu- 
tility of a peace conference with Stalin 
and why a conference of this kind must 
necessarily be worthless. His analysis 
was published in the New York Herald 
Tribune, March 5, 1950, under the title 
“Russian Plans for World Empire,” and 
is as follows: 

RvussIAN PLANS FOR WorRLD EMPIRE—A DIs- 
CUSSION OF THE FUTILITY OF A PEACE CON- 
FERENCE WITH STALIN 

(By Heptisax) 

A few months ago a great deal was being 
said, particularly by the Communists and 
other progressives, about the hysterical tem- 
per of the witch hunt. Actually there was 
no widespread’ popular hysteria. A few ex- 
travagances were perpetrated, mostly by offi- 
cialdom in Washington. A few laws were 
passed that we could have done without, 
mostly by State legislatures. And there were 
a few incidents to deplore, mostly provoked 
by the Communists. But if the witch hunt, 
so-called, had been pursued with anything 
like popular hysteria, there would have been 
a& multiplication of incidents far more de- 
plorable than the Peekskill affair, there would 
have been mob action against Communist 
Offices and meetings, no known Communist 
could have moved safely in the streets, and 
the legislative reaction to hysteria would not 


only have driven the Stalinists underground 
but would have imposed many foolish regu- 
lations on all of us. 

If one wants to see hysteria developing, the 
quarters in which to look for it are not those 
in which the bitterest anti-Stalinists assem- 
ble, but those in which the emotionalists feed 
their imaginations on the possible horrors of 
a hypothetical “hell-bomb” war, and then 
shriek themselves hoarse about peace. To 
hear this clamor or to read the appeals which 
individuals address to their Congressmen, 
and which long lists of notables, as the 
Communist publications call them, address 
to the White House, one would think that no 
effort had ever been made to negotiate real 
peace with Soviet Russia and that Stalin was 
standing with arms outstretched and tears in 
his eyes, begging for peace, while the leaders 
of all the non-Communist peoples exchanged 
cynical grins and ignored him. 

These emotionalists listen eagerly to assur- 
ance from those who know Russia, and from 
those who think they do, that the Soviet 
Union does not want war. Certainly the 
Kremlin does not want war with this coun- 
try and its allies if it can get what it wants 
without the risk of war. 

While the Stalinists hope that they can 
ruin the capitalist world without head-on 
conflict with the West, and then simply walk 
into possession of the world, they have every 
reason to hope that there will be no war. 
The major device they are employing now 
was prescribed by Lenin in 1924, not long 
before his death. He advised his following to 
abandon the thought of a direct attack on 
Europe; but to go east and come back through 
Asia on a bankrupt and demoralized Europe. 
That is being done, and the prospects of 
making Asia worthless to Europe are so ex- 
cellent that the plans for doing the same in 
Africa are openly discussed. Then would 
come South America. Great Britain and 
Europe cannot live without overseas markets 
and sources of raw materials, unless they 
live on us. This they couldn't do forever, but 
they might do it long enough to impoverish 
and demoralize this country. Then would 
come the push over in Europe and the 
United States—with the help, of course, of 
the fifth columns which would be doing their 
best all along with both material and moral 
sabotage. 

Now, no one who reads Stalinist literature 
can have any doubt at all that that is the 
great plan. No one but a very simple soul 
can believe that the Kremlin can be per- 
suaded to abandon that plan through sua- 
sion, cajolery, bribery, or an appeal to Stalin’s 
finer instincts, as one letter writer who was 
gasping about the H-bomb recently sug- 
gested. 

For these various reasons I feel that bring- 
ing popular pressure on the administration 
to go to Stalin begging for peace or the 
worthless lip service to peace which would 
be the result of such an effort, is wholly 
wrong headed. The Russians have had ail 
the opportunities, time, and means of ex- 
pression they need to demonstrate that they 
want live-and-let-live relations with the 
non-Stalinist world. 

So far they have demonstrated in a hun- 
dred ways—including clear enough state- 
ments of their objectives—that that is what 
they do not want. The proponents of peace 
by incantation say that we should give them 
another chance, because it is possible that 
fear and suspicion of us account for their 
unfriendly and aggressive manners. I don’t 
believe that. I think that they are moved 
to no small degree by fear; but what they 
fear is their own people and the peoples of 
their victim states. They feel that they can- 
not be secure in their despotic powers while 
capitalism, and the democratic institutions 
and freedoms associated with it, survive in 
this world and can be advertised to their en- 
slaved populations as an attractive alter- 
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native to state capitalism and their ruth. 
lessly exploited wage slavery. 

Another conference, another pilgrimage of 
the high and mighty to a meeting place of 
Stalin’s choice, would give the Stalin regime 
“face” at home and would be a depressing 
spectacle to such resistance forces as there 
are behind the iron curtain. If such a cop. 
ference won us some worthless promises, jt 
would probably be because we had left more 
friends in the lurch and were pledged on our 
part to lower our guard. If it won us noth. 
ing and had to be proclaimed a failure, the 
Communists would advertise the world over 
that it had failed because of our recalcitrance. 
because our war-mongering bankers and gen. 
erals had no use for peace; and against their 
highly organized mendacity our protests 
would carry little weight. 

The sad end to all this line of thought js 
that there is not going to be any peace unt] 
the sins of the Stalinist regime against the 
Russian and other neighboring peoples catch 
up with them and a tide of counterreyolu-. 
tion washes the rotten foundations from 
under the massive Red edifice. That day 
may come tomorrow or it may be many years 
away; but it is the only possible solution 
to the toughest problem that humanity has 
ever faced. But we don’t hasten that day 
by running from the imaginary horror of 
H-bomb extermination into the real horror 
of a phony peace at Stalin’s price. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in th 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Belle Zeller, of Brooklyn College: 

THE FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
(By Belle Zeller, Brooklyn College) 


Although the need for such action had 
long been apparent in Washington, it was 
not until 1946 that a Federal statute was 
enacted for the regulation of general lobby- 
ing activities. Prior to that year Congress 
had, on a number of cccasions, investigated 
lobbying practices, and as a result had 
enacted measures which reached a limited 
number of groups engaged in them. The 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, 
the congressional act in 1936 affecting the 
shipping interests, and the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938 were important 
regulatory measures, but they reached only 
a few of the groups exerting direct and 
continuous influence in Washington. The 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of Au- 
gust 2, 1946, is more general in its coverage, 
and it has been in force long enough for its 
effectiveness to be tested. 

In this article it is my purpose (1) to 
supply a brief historical background for the 
measure referred to; (2) to examine the 
statute’s provisions; (3) to appraise the ob- 
jections raised to it; (4) to examine the 
actual administration of the act and point 
out the difficulties of enforcement, particu- 
larly during its first year; and (5) to offer 
recommendations for strengthening the law. 

I, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Bills to regulate lobbying appeared in Con- 
gress as early as 1907 and were introduced 
from time to time thereafter. In 1928 Sena- 
tor Thaddeus H. Caraway, of Arkansas, intro 








duced # bill which only the Senate passed.* 
In defending his measure, the Senator point- 
4 there were between 300 and 400 
ciations” listed in the Washing- 
ton telephone directory, “90 percent of which 
+ * * are fake associations organized for 
the sole purpose of profit for those who are 
+ Washington, [and] are engaged in obtain- 
ine money from those who live away from 
washington under the belief that they are 
rom ti me theory of government in 
h tl are interested, or protecting or 
the interests of some business in 
are engaged. Ninety-five dollars 
y hundred that the public pays to 
those alleced associations go into the pockets 
f the promoters of these fake associations. 
tt might be safely said outside of a dozen 
ere is not a penny, paid to these associations 
tis not worse than wasted. * * *%”2 
In 1935 the excesses of the utility lobbies 
1 Nation-wide attention. Of their 
i the House Rules Committee said 
on February 27, 1986: “The campaign to in- 
fluen y holding company legislation 
was probably as comprehensive, as well man- 
rsistent, and as well financed as 
history of the country.* As a re- 
publicity, bills to regulate lobby- 
ing pou into the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
Senate bill 2512, sponsored by Hugo L. Black, 
f Alabama, and H. R. 11663, introduced by 
W. Smirx of Virginia, passed their 
respective Houses, but their wide divergence, 
hough bridged by the conferees, did not 
ngressional approval, and they 


ed out that 


“alleged asi 


42 as - 


meet with ci 
failed to become law.‘ 

However, Congress was determined that the 
should not escape regulation, irre- 
f the fate of the general lobbying 
It therefore wrote into the Public Util- 
{ * Company Act of 1935, not only 
— the provision that utilities should not con- 
: ute to party campaign funds, but the ad- 

ional stipulation making it “unlawful for 

y person employed or retained by any regis- 

i holding company, or any subsidiary 
company thereof, to present, advocate, or 
iny matter affecting any registered 
mpany or any subsidiary company 

before the Congress or any member 


n (Securities and Exchange) or Federal 
r Commission, or any member, Officer, or 
loyee of either such Commission, unless 
rson shall file with the Commission 
ch form and detail and at such time 
the Commission shall, by rules and regu- 
order prescribe as necessary or 
late in the public interest or for the 
1 of investors or consumers, a state- 
of the subject-matter in respect of 
h person is retained or employed, 
ure and character of such retainer 
or e1 yment, and the amount of compen- 
§ ived or to be received by such per- 
rectly or indirectly, in connection 
'® The law further requires that 
statements be filed with the Com- 
“within’'10 days after the close of 
r month during such retainer 
nent,” 5 
d by its success in passing this 
neerning the public utility hold- 
s, Congress turned its attention 
, year to the lobbies of the ship- 
nd ship operators; and in 1936 a 
ilarly regulated these pressure in- 


70th Cong., 1st sess. 
t. 342, 70th Cong., 1st sess., 1928, 
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2081, 74th Cong., 2d sess., p. 3. 
investigation of lobbying practices 
he National Association of Manu- 
igured prominently occurred in 
H. Rept. 113, 683d Cong., 2d sess. 

2925, June 2, 1936. 

v. 8. Code, 1940, title 15, ch. 2C, secs. 
179 (i). See also Forms U-12 (1)— 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
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terests through registration with the United 
States Maritime Commission.’ 

With war clouds hanging over Europe, and 
activity of foreign agents on the propaganda 
front intensified, Congress took a protective 
step in 1933 by passing the first Foreign 
Agents Registration Act (amended in 1942), 
requiring that every person who is an agent 
of a foreign principal shall file with the 
Secretary of State a statement describing in 
detail the nature of his activities. The law 
provided also that political propaganda dis- 
seminated by such agents shall be so labeled 
and copies of such matter filed with the 
Librarian of Congress and the Attorney- 
General. Under an Executive order, effec- 
tive June 1, 1942, President Roosevelt trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice the ad- 
ministration of registering foreign agents. 
Registration statements, open to public in- 
spection, had thereafter to be filed with the 
Attorney General every 6 months, and a copy 
of each registration statement had to be fur- 
nished the Secretary of State. It should be 
particularly noted that the Attorney General 
was required also to make reports from time 
to time to Congress concerning the admin- 
istration of the act." 

In reporting the special areas of lobbying 
activity upon which Congress has acted, it 
is perhaps well to include the amendment 
to the Criminal Code in 1940. This forbade 
anyone to endeavor “corruptly or by threats 
of force, or by any threatening letter or com- 
munication, to influence, intimidate, or im- 
pede any witness, in connection with any in- 
quiry or investigation being had by either 
House, or any committee of either House, 
or any joint committee of the Congress of 
the United States” or by such methods to 
attempt to interfere with the proper admin- 
istration of law or proceedings of inquiries. 
The above language appears sufficiently broad 
to cover the influence exerted by lobbyists 
ypon Congress.® 

In studying the problem of lobbying regu- 
lation at the Federal level, much can be 
learned from the experience of the States, 35 
of which regulate lobbying in some way.’ 
Of the 35, 25 now provide for the registra- 
tion of legislative agents and legislative coun- 
sel employed in such capacity for compen- 
sation. The secretary of state is the officer 
with whom the statements are customarily 
filed. The required information usually in- 
cludes the name and address of such agents, 
by whom employed, date of employment, 
duration of employment if it can be de- 
termined, and the special subject of legis- 
lation to which the employment relates. 
Seventeen of the twenty-five States also re- 
quire the filing of statements of all expenses 


*See U. S. Code, title 46, sec. 1225; U. S. 
Maritime Commission General Order No. 9, 
July 13, 1987; and Forms 807-1 and 807-2, 
together with accompanying instructions for 
such forms. 

™U. S. Code, title 22, secs. 611-621; Execu- 
tive Order No. 9176, Federal Register, vol. 7, 
June 1942, p. 4127. See Report of Attorney 
General to the Congress of the United States 
on the administration of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938 as amended for the 
period from June 28, 1942, to December 31, 
1944 (June 1945). Also Karl E. Ettinger, 
Foreign Propaganda in America, Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, vol. 10 (fall, 1946), pp. 329- 
842. 

®U. S. Code, title 18, sec 
January 13, 1940. 

*° A fuller story of the State lobby laws has 
been told elsewhere. See especially E. B. 
Logan, Lobbying, Supplement to the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, July 1929; Belle Zeller, State 
Regulations of Lobbying, in the Book of the 
States, 1948-49, pp. 124-130; Belle Zeller, 
Pressure Politics in New York (1937), pp. 
251-262, for detailed examination of the ad- 
ministration of the New York State lobbying 
law.” 
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paid, incurred, or promised in connection 
with the promotion of legislation; thirteen 
require that these expense statements be 
filed within 30 days after the adjournment of 
the legislature, and two within 2 months 
after. In 1945, both Nebraska and Wiscon- 
sin amended their statutes to provide for the 
filing of expense statements during the legis- 
lative session. 

These State lobbying provisions have at 
least established the principle that the pub- 
lic has a right to know who are the paid 
lobbyists and what is the source of their 
funds. It must be said, however, that the 
record of lobby control in most States re- 
veals that it has not been as effective as it 
should be, because faulty definition has failed 
to include the pressure groups as well as 
their paid agents, and because of inadequate 
enforcement. 

The year 1946 seemed propitious for the 
enactment of a general Federal lobbying law. 
For one thing, the first year after the cessa- 
tion of the war witnessed an unprecedented 
amount of lobbying in connection with many 
controversial questions before Congress—par- 
ticularly veterans’ housing, price control, 
public-power projects, and strikes. Presi- 
dent Truman inserted in the prepared text 
of his Jackson Day address on March 23, 1946, 
a@ declaration that “my friends in Congress 
have got to make up their minds whether 
they're for the veterans’ rights or whether 
they are going to bow to the real-estate 
lobby.” Senator Murray, of Montana, 
called attention to a small ruling clique in 
the American Medical Association which is 
trying to defeat the administration plan for 
congressional health insurance.™ 

Earlier, on March 11, 1946, Speaker Ray- 
BURN had called attention to lobbying ac- 
tivity in another area, when he stated from 
the floor of the House that this town, for 
the past 6 months, has been seething with 
lobbyists out to kill rural electrification and 
public-owned power in general.” The next 
day Chairman Sanatn, of the Rules Commit- 
tee, offered a resolution proposing that a spe- 
cial committee be established to investigate 
any and all groups which have or are en- 
gaged in present propaganda campaigns or 
lobby to defeat legislative measures for the 
relief of the acute housing shortage * * * 
to abolish or weaken price control; all 
groups whica have or are engaged in the 
power lobby. This resolution was revised by 
the Rules Committee, directing that the in- 
vestigation be made by the Rules Commit- 
tee itself and that lobbying activities by 
Federal agencies and employees as well as 
by private groups be covered. 

Even before these and other attacks upon 
lobbying activities in 1946, the Special Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress 
was giving its attention to the need for a 
congressional lobbying law. In fact, the 
committee on Congress of the American Po- 
litical Science Association, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. George B. Galloway, who 
later was named research staff director of 
the joint congressional committee, had rec- 

1945 that all groups, repre- 
sentatives of which appear before congres- 
sional committes, should register and make 
full disclosure of their membership, fi- 
nances, etc. 





% New York Times, March 24, 1946. 

uF. M. Brewer, Congressional Lobbying, 
Editorial Research Reports, vol. 1, No. 18 
(May 8, 1946), p. 320. 

12 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 92, p. 2156. 

%This resolution, H. Res. 557 





other similar in purpose, H. Res. 416, intro- 
duced earlier by Representative SmrruH of 
Maine, did not pass. 

4*The Reorganization of Congress; a report 
of the Committee on Cong f the Ameri- 
can Political Science Assoc ion 45), Pp. 
£0. 
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Many complaints of the attempts of organ- 
ized pressure groups to influence the deci- 
sions of Congress were heard during the hear- 
ings of the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress, although extensive evidence 
on the need for lobbying legislation was not 
given at these hearings.” In its report to 
Congres on March 4, 1946, the joint com- 
mittee recommended “that Congress enact 
legislation providing for the registration of 
organi groups and their agents who seek 
to influence legislation, and that such legis- 
lation include quarterly statements of ex- 
penditures made for this purpose.”** On 
Aucust 2, 1946, the President signed the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act, title III of which 
is the Regulation of Lobbying Act." 

’ 


yy 
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II. PROVISIONS AND INTERPRETATIC 
LOBBYING TITLE 

ns of the Federal Regulation of 
Act are set down in sections 302- 
ve. Section 307 is cesigned to de- 
pplication of the title and includes 
(defined as an individual, part- 
ip, committee, association, corporation, 
other organization or group of per- 
10 by himself, or through any agent 
yee or other persons in any manner 
ver, directly or indirectly, solicits, 
r receives money or any other thing 
be used principally to aid, or the 
purpose of which person is to aid, 
-omplishment of any of the follow- 
(a) The passage or defeat of 
tion by the Congress of the United 
to influence, directly, or indi- 
passage or defeat of any legislation 

ress of the United States.” 
5 states that every person receiv- 
ributions or expenditures for the 
ignated in (a) or (b) of section 
file with the Clerk of the House of 
ives only, between the first and 
day of each calendar quarter, a 
Le containing the name and address 
1 person who has made a contribution 
or more, and the name and address of 
n to whom an expenditure of $10 
has been made, with the amount, 
and purpose of such expenditure. The 
} the House supplies Form A for the 

information required under this section. 

In section 308, the act requires any person 
who. engages himself for pay or for any 
consideration for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to influence the passage or defeat of any 
legislation to register both with the Clerk of 
the House and the Secretary of the Senate 
before doing anything in furtherance of 
such object. The registrant must state his 
name and business address, the name and 
f the person by whom he is em- 


N OF THE 


address of 
ployed and in whose interest he appears or 
works, the duration of such employment, 
how much he is paid and to receive, by whom 
he is paid or is to be paid, how much he is 
to have for expenses, and what expenses are 
to be included. Form B is supplied by the 
Clerk and the Secretary for this information. 

Each person who registers in accordance 
with section 308 between the first and tenth 


Hearings before the Joint Committee on 


the Organization of Congress, four parts, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess., March 13, 1945, to June 29, 
1945. See especially helpful comments of 
George H. E. Smith, research assistant to the 
Senate minority leader at page 411 of these 
hearings. After the close of the hearings, the 
writer submitted to the joint committee 
upon request, a memorandum on the sub- 
ject of Federal Regulation of Lobbies. For 
the text of this memorandum, see print of 
Joint 
gress, 
7allow: 
pp. 302-: 
1© Senate report 1011, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 


1946, pp. 65-69, and George B., 
ngress at the Crossroads (1946), 


Pp. 
Cong 


aw 691 (Senate bill 2177), 79th 


day of each calendar quarter, must also file 
with the Clerk and the Secretary, so long as 
his activities continue, a detailed report of 
all money received and expended by him dur- 
ing the preceding quarter calendar in carry- 
ing on his work; to whom paid; for what 
purpose; and the names of any papers, peri- 
odicals, magazines, or other publications in 
which he has caused to be published any 
articles or editorials; and the proposed legis- 
lation he is employed to support or oppose. 
Successive reports within a calendar year 
must be cumulative. This information is 
filed on Form C. All reports and statements 
under the Lobbying Act must be made under 
Oath (sec. 309). 

All information required to be filed under 
the provisions of section 308 is to be com- 
piled by the Clerk and the Secretary, acting 
jointly, as scon as practicable after the close 
of the calendar quarter, and printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The statements re- 
quired by the title are to be preserved for 
a period of 2 years, and to be open to, public 
inspection during this interval (sec. 306). 
Any person who violates the provisions of 
this title, upon conviction, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor and may be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 and/or im- 
prisonment for not more than 12 months. 
Such convicted person is also debarred 
for a period of 3 years from influencing, 
directly or indirectly, the passage or defeat 
of legislation. Debarred lobbyists who con- 
tinue their activities are guilty of a felony 
(sec. 310). 

In section 308, the act further specifically 
exempts from its application (1) any person 
who merely appears before a committee of 
Congress in surport of or opposition to legis- 
lation; (2) any public official acting in his 
oficial capacity; ($3) any owner, publisher, 
or employee of a newspaper or other regular- 
ly published pericdical acting in the regular 
course of business. Nor does the act apple 
to party committees or to practices and ac- 
tivities regulated. by the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act (sections 307 and 311). The 
report of the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress adds further that the 
lobbying title does not apply in any manner 
to persons who appear voluntarily without 
compensation, and concludes the category of 
exempt groups by stating that the law “does 
not apply to organizations formed for other 
purposes whose efforts to influence legisla- 
tion are merely incidental to the purposes for 
which formed.” ** An examination of the 
remarks of Representative Howarp W. SMITH 
on the floor of Congress, June 17, 1836, indi- 
cates that the joint committee took over the 
Congressman’s exact words in noting this 
last exception.” 

Many organizations have turned to this 
last statement in the committee's report for 
clarification of legislative intent, and for an 
explanation of the words “principally” and 
“principal” in section 307. Their failure to 
comply with the provisions of sections 305 
and 307 is based largely upon defining 
“principal” as “primary” or “major.” There 
is little doubt that a literal reading of the 
provisions of the lobbying title presents a 
mass of contradictions and ambiguities. As 
a criminal statute, it is technically defective 
because such statutes are construed strictly 
and must define prohibited acts with cer- 
tainty.” 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress stated that section 307 defines 


18S. Rept. 1400, 79th Cong., 2d sess., May 31, 
1946, p. 27. 

19 CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, Vol. 80, p. 9751. 

* Screws v. United States (325 U.S. 91, at p. 
136): “It is axiomatic, of course, that a crim- 
inal statute must give a clear and unmistak- 
able warning as to the acts which will subject 


one to criminal punishment. And courts are 
without power to supply that which Congress 
has left vague.” 
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the application of the title. Section 307 
then, may be construed as conflicting with 
sections 305 and 308. As noted above, section 
807 refers to anyone who soiicits, collects, ; 
receives money; section 305, however, is no 
limited merely to those who receive contrihy, 
tions, but includes persons who ex 
money for such purposes. Does this mean 
if section 307 controls, that that part of gee. 
tion 305 dealing with expenditures is syner. 
fluous? There are organizations which holg 
that they do not solicit or receive funds i 
the principal purpose of lobbying, but wh 
nevertheless expend money in hiring profes. 
sional lobbyists. The implementation of the 
act, during the first year, clearly demonstrat. 
ed that many organizations are holding sec. 
tion 367 the key to the coverage of the act 
thus exempting from the strongest proyj. 
sions of the act organizations whose legis}a. 
tive activities are not their principal concery, 
and who are careful not to accept funds ear. 
marked for lobbying. 

The relationship of sections 307 and 208 js 
ambiguous. By its terms, section 308 appears 
to exclude the definitions of section 397, 
Section 308 covers engagements “for the pur. 
pose of attempting to influence the passage 
or defeat of any legislation.” Many persons 
who have registered under this section cal] 
attention to the minor proportions of thei 
time devoted to influencing legislation. 
so doing, they are undoubtedly following 
interpretation that section 308 does not st 
alone, that section 307 qualifies this section 
as well, and that influencing legislation must 
be their “principal” activity before regist 
tion is required. However, section 208 shoul 
be construed as bringing within its scope pe: 
sons paid for performing services if any part 
of that job—no matter how infinitesimal— 
is concerned with influential legislation 
support this position, it is not necessary t 
go further than to point out that section 3 
exempts from registration public offic 
acting in their official capacity. Except for 
a very small group of legislative representa 
tives of public agencies, no reasonable inter 
pretation could consider public officials as 
principally engaged in influencing legisla 
tion.” 

The legislative history of the bill does n 
establish beyond any doubt the intention or 
the aim of Congress. Representative Dirk- 
sen, a member of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress, stated on the 
floor of the House when the lobbying section 
was under debate: 

“The question has been raised as to 
whether or not an organization that pays 4 
man to be vigilant upon legislation here 
would have to schedule all of their assets and 
all of their receipts, and probably file a very 
long administrative record with the Clerk of 
the House. That is certainly not the inten- 
tion of the committee. There are some clari- 
fying sections and some exclusions which 
you will find in section 308. * * * What 
we are trying to do here is to reach those 
whose principal purpose, not incidental pur- 
pose, but whose principal purpose is to come 
here and endeavor to influence the passage 
of legislation either by bringing about its de- 
feat or its enactment.” * 


21§. Rept. 1400. 79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 28. 

= For an exaniination and interpretation of 
the provisions of the Federal Lobbying Act 
see the brief filed on January 28, 1948, by the 
National Association of Manufacturers in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia. See also Columbia Law 
Review, vol. 47, January 1947, pp. 98-109; Yale 
Law Journal, vol. 56, January 1947, pp. 304- 
332. ; 

23 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 92, July 25, 
1946, p. 10138; on June 17, 1936, Representa- 
tive SmirH said: “It [the lobbying bill] does 
not apply to organizations formed for other 
purposes whose efforts to influence legis!ation 
are merely incidental to the purposes 10° 
which formed.” (Cf. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol, €0, p. 9751.) 








r, a wider purpose of the legisla- 
sion was understood by Senator La Follette, 
cha! of the committee, as seen in his 
1 with Senator Hawkes on the floor 
t] ate, the day after Representative 
Dirksen made his comments: 
“Mr, Hawkes. Mr. President, will the dis- 
: i Senator from Wisconsin give me 
1 on one subject which has been 
. my attention by some of the fin- 
est izations in the United States? They 
re 1ewhat concerned lest the provision 
in the reorganization plan against lobby- 
' ht be construed to apply to institu- 
tiot ich as the United States Chamber of 
C nmerce, for instance, which was organ- 
the request of the President of the 
1 States to assemble information and 
make it available for ready reference for 
members of his Cabinet and the various gov- 
ernmental agencies. I should like to have 
th tor from Wisconsin express his opin- 
1 whether it affects these fine institutions 
h are a part of our business and indus- 
em in the United States. 
LA Foutietrse. So far as any organiza- 
t r individuals are concerned, * * ®*® 
it will depend on the type and character of 
t they undertake. * * * 
Mr. HAWKEs. Just a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Would not the Senator from Wiscon- 
n be willing to express an opinion regard- 
uch organizations of years and years 
1 r9 
“Mr. LA Fotutette. I cannot tell the Sena- 
} tor whether they will come under the act. 
It will depend on the type of activity in 
which they engage, so far as legislation is 
“Mr. Hawkes. Does not the bill contain 
lan e to the effect ‘if they are organized 
to do a business of lobbying principally’? 
And does not that mean something to the 
tor, Who knows, of course, that there is 
1 business organization or chamber of 
rce in the United States whose repre- 
tives do not come to see Senators and 
entatives and interview them regard- 
islation? 
LA FOLLETTE. It will all depend on 
of activity that is carried on. I can- 
e the Senator a blanket interpreta- 


ntrast this language with that of Rep- 
tive SmirxH, who sponsored lobbying 
tion 10 years earlier: “The amendment 
to change that language by striking 

> words ‘in whole or in part’ and by 
‘rting the word ‘principally.’ The reason 
t amendment is, it was brought to my 
n, and I think to the attention of 
members of the committee, that there 
y organizations of national scope 

» large memberships of thousands 

1e of millions of members organized 
‘lly for other purposes than affecting 
1, but many of those organizations 

n time to time become interested in 
n, and they undertake to do some- 
utit. It was not thought necessary 

r that that class of organization, be- 
minor part of its funds were devoted 
es of influencing legislation, should 
ired to report all of the dues of their 
of thousands of members, and for 

on this amendment is proposed so 
would not apply except where the 
collected for the principal purpose 
rtaking to influence legislation or the 

1 Of Federal officers.” (Cf. ConcrEs- 
RecorD, vol. 80, March 27, 1936, p. 


».) 


ce the bills sponsored by Senator Cara- 
n the 70th Cong. and Senator Black in 
4 Cong., the Lobbying Act of 1946 does 
cifically define lobbying. It may, of 
€ construed that the acts and prac- 
— \ ider the statutes that require the fil- 
, + statements may be called lobbying. 
. > bill 1095 of the 70th Cong.: “A 


iin the meaning of this act, is 
‘ 
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It certainly would appear that the Joint 
Committee in 1946 was thinking of a broad 
application of the legislation, when in its 
report it listed the following three distinct 
classes to which the lobbying title applied 
chiefly: 

“First. Those who do not visit the Capi- 
tol but initiate propaganda from all over the 
country in the form of letters and telegrams, 
many of which have been based entirely 
upon misinformation as to facts. This class 
of persons and organizations will be required 
under the title, not to cease or curtail their 
activities in any respect, but merely to dis- 
close the sources of their collections and the 
methods in which they are disbursed. 

“Second. The second class of lobbyists are 
those who are employed to come to the Capi- 
tol under the false impression that they 
exert some powerful influence over Mem- 
bers of Congress. These individuals spend 
their time in Washington presumably exert- 
ing some mysterious influence with respect 
to the legislation in which their employers 
are interested, but carefully conceal from 
Members of Congress whom they happen to 
contact the purpose of their presence. The 
title in no wise prohibits or curtails their 
activities. It merely requires that they shall 
register and disclose the sources and purposes 
of their employment and the amount of their 
compensation. 

“Third. There is a third class of entirely 
honest and respectable representatives of 
business, professional, and philanthropic or- 
ganizations who come to Washington openly 
and frankly to express their views for or 
against legislation, many of whom serve a 
useful and perfectly legitimate purpose in 
expressing the views and interpretations of 
their employers with respect to legislation 
which concerns them. They will likewise 
be required to register and state their com- 
pensation and the sources of their employ- 
ment.” % 

As an additional example of its broad in- 
tention, the Joint Committee, in its two re- 
ports on the legislative reorganization bill, 
stressed pressure groups rather than the in- 
dividuals employed by them. 

“Mass means of communication and the 
art of public relations have so increased the 
pressures upon Congress as to distort and 
confuse the normal expressions of public 
opinion. * * * In order to enable Con- 
gress better to evaluate and determine evi- 
dence, data, or communications from or- 
ganized groups seeking to influence legisla- 
tive action, we recommend the adoption of 
legislation requiring the registration of all 
groups engaged and individuals employed in 
such activity.” * 

And again, the committee stated: 

“A pressure-group economy gives rise to 
government by whirlpools of special-interest 
groups in which the national welfare is 
often neglected. * * * Without impair- 
ing in any way the right of petition or free- 
dom of expression, Senate 2177 provides for 
the registration of organized groups and 


one who shall engage, for pay, to attempt to 
influence legislation, or to prevent legisla- 
tion, by the National Congress.” In Senate 
bill 2512 of the 74th Cong.: “Lobbying * * * 
shall consist of any effort to influence the 
action of Congress upon any matter coming 
before it, whether it be by distributing litera- 
ture, appearing before committees of Con- 
gress, or interviewing or seeking to interview 
individual Members of either House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Senate.” 

These definitions were patterned after the 
broader one in the House report of 1913, 
which defined lobbying as the “activities of a 
person or a body of persons seeking to influ- 
ence Congress in any way whatever.” (Cf. 
H. Rept. 113, 68d Cong., 2d sess., 1913, p. 15.) 

* S. Rept. 1400, 79th Cong., 2d sess., May 31, 
1946, p. 27. 

*S. Rept. 1011, 79th Cong., 2d sess., Mar. 4, 
1946, pp. 26-27. 


== 
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their agents who seek to influence legisla- 
tion. * * * Full information regarding 
the membership, source of contributions, and 
expenditures of organized groups would 
prove helpful to Congress in evaluating their 
representations and weighing their worth. 
Publicity is a mild step forward in protect- 
ing government under pressure and in pro- 
moting the democratization of pressure 
groups.” ** 

Still another fact to note in defense of 
the broader intent of Congress in 1946 is 
that the lobbying title is part of an omni- 
bus bill dealing with the improvement of 
the organization and operation of Congress, 
and did not come as a demand to check the 
predatory pressures upon that body. 

Almost immediately after the lobbying 
title became effective, many organizations 
called upon their counsel for advice concern- 
ing the applicability of the statute. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in its long memorandum of interpretation, 
reasoned that it did not fall within the pur- 
view of sections 305 and 307, and conse- 
quently did not file under Form A. The 
memorandum added: “It should be noted, 
however, that even though the organization 
does not have iobbying as its principal 
activity, an employee or other person paid 
by the organization who has lobbying as his 
principal activity may be subject to the 
act.” * Was the chamber of commerce play- 
ing safe when two of its representatives filed 
under Form B prepared for the information 
required in section 308—one of whom stated 
in his report that his salary was $15,000 per 
annum, “although not more than one-fourth 
is paid for the principal purpose of influenc- 
ing legislation as defined in section 307’? * 

Some tax-exempt organizations were even 
more cautious, and filed no information 
under any of the forms for fear of jeopardiz- 
ing their exemption under the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. For example, this is the legal 
advice given to one such organization: 

“Since the principal purpose of the Anti- 
Defamation League is not to influence legis- 
lation, the mere publication of the Legisla- 
tive Information Bulletin, even if it may be 
considered a publication which directly or 
indirectly affects Federal legislation, the 
ADL will not be compelled to register or file. 
The answer should be the same even in con- 
templation of the added factor of a Wash- 
ington representative whose incidental pur- 
pose may be to influence Federal legislation. 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code 
provides that a tax-exempt organization loses 
its tax-exempt status if a substantial part 
of the activity of such organization is the 
influencing of legislation. Such a provision 
may be important if the legislative activity 
of a tax-exempt organization, or its Wash- 
ington representative, becomes greater than 
that of merely incidental activity.” ” 

On the other hand, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation recommended 
that the federation and its employees, sub- 
stantially active in influencing legislation, 
register under the forms supplied by the 
Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate. “While considerable uncertainty ex- 
ists as to the meaning and scope of the 
Lobbying Act, I am of the view that the only 
safe course which your organization can 
pursue is to register under the act.” He 
argued that section 307 is “made decisive as 








7S. Rept. 1400, 79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 5. 

23 Memorandum dated August 28, 1946, p. 6. 

*° CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, vol. 93, January 3 
1947, p. 52. 

* However, subsequently Paul Richman 
filed under Form B and stated that he was 
employed by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith and that he “devotes less than 
5 percent of his time, if any, to activity 
within the terms of the statute.” Cf. Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, vol. 93, May 12, 1947, p. 
5210. 
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to what persons or organizations must regis- 
ter under section 305. Unfortunately, section 
307 is ungrammatical almost to the point of 
being unintelligible. * * *”% 

JECTIONS DIRECTED AT THE ACT 
bbying title shows poor draftsman- 
ther respects. The sections do not 

ite an integrated whole. here is 
ation that the drafting was done 
with little fresh thinking on the 

An examination indicates heavy 
ce upon the bills introduced by 

tive Howarp W. SMITH and Sen- 

L. Black in the Seventy-fourth 

rs earlier, and the lobbying 

lative Reorganization Act of 

y htly modified version of 
er bills.*?" asionally words are 

used loosely; for example, a broad definition 
is given of a “person” in the introductory 
section the title, and yet in sections 304 
and 308 “individual” is used where “person” 
wou!d appear to be more accurate. Further- 
more, it would be difficult to understand how 
an ciation under this broad definition of 
“person” could ke punished by imprison- 
ment, individual members of the 
group were held responsible, in which even 
a serious question of deprivation of consti- 
tutional rights could be raised. There are 
unclear, and what appear to be contra- 
dictory, references to the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act in sections 307 and 311. Sec- 
tion 307 exempts from the provision of the 
lobbying title, “duly organized State or local 
committees of a political party.” Section 
311 states that “this title shall not apply to 
= ces or activities regulated by the “—e- 

1 Corrupt Practices Act.” f any referen 
8 all the Corrupt Practices Act is neces- 
sary here, it should be a simple statement 
exempting the political committees of all 
legally recognized parties from the provisions 
of the bbyirg Act. Others may be re- 
quired to file under the Lobbying and Cor- 
rupt Practices Acts, depending Upon their 
activitie 

The President received the bill at the fag 
end of the session and signed it without 
detecting a typographical error that had 
slipped into the bill while it was being en- 
grossed. In section 304, the word “rendered” 
was used instead of “render.” The clear 
intention was that every person who receives 
contributions of $500 or more for the purpose 
statcd in the law, “shall within 5 days after 
the receipt thereof render to the person or 
organization for which such contribution was 
received a detailed account thereof. * * *”3 

tant as this error was, it received 

ble unfriendly newspaper notice. 

In fact, on two occasions, two newspapers 

dealt with it exclusively. The Boston Globe * 

stated: “In any event, an act of Congress will 

be required to correct the mistake, and 

lobbyists subject to registration may take 

advantage of the situation and delay signing 

The Buffalo News*® concluded its re- 

on the matter this way: “You can 

Lee to Donald Kirkpatrick, Novem- 

ber 26, 1946. The American Farm Bureau 

Federaticn filed quarterly A reports in 1947, 

and individuals, including the presi- 

dent, filed B reports, indicating annual sala- 

ries totaling $37,000. Each of these four 

representatives also filed quarterly expense 
statements under Form C. 

H. R. 11223 and H. R. 11663 and S. 2512, 
all 74th Cong. See H. Repts. 2081 and 2925, 
74th Cong., 2d sess., and CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, vol. 80, p. 4535. 

The term “render” appeared in the bill 
read to the House of en cameo cf, 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, July 25, 1946, p. 10137. 
“Render” also appears in section 3 of H. R. 
11223 (74th Cong.) and H, R. 11663 (74th 
Con 


a slig 


unless 


1 


10, 1945 
13, 1946 


never tell when a tense situation will be 
rendered past, present, or future on Capitol 
Hill.” 

Vigorous opposition was directed against 
section 308 of the statute because it exempts 
from its purview “any public official acting 
in his official capacity.” This opposition to 
the exempting of “tax-paid lobbyists” was 
voiced by a number of organizations at the 
time they filed their own reports under pro- 
test, or while questioning the applicability of 
the law to their particular organizations. On 
October 9, 1946, the representative of the 
National Physicians Committee for the Ex- 
tension of Medical Service wrote to the clerk: 

“The proponents of the legislation in ques- 
tion have indulged in every form of propa- 
ganda and publicity they have been able to 
device, including the most venomous and un- 
fair attacks, in the leftist press and other- 
wise, on the National Physicians Committee 
and its personnel. This propaganda has, in 
the main, originated in and stemmed from 
certain branches of our Federal Government 
where there are long-established and well- 
entrenched groups of professional bureau- 
crats, with distinctly collectivist leanings, 
who are completely committed to the cause 
of socialized medicine and all that it entails. 

“These propagandists, with the resources 
of the United States Treasury behind them, 
can and do flood the magazines and news- 
P apers with press releases, in addition to the 

nillions of Government bulletins and pub- 
lications that are constantly going out > 
the general public, all at public expens 
But, by the express terms of the sang ‘ng 
Act, these bureaucrats are not “lobkbyis 
they need make no reports and are pehiebs 
to no penalties regardless of the millions of 
dollars of Uncle Sam’s money they sce fit 
to spend, or however they spend it.” * 

In its memorandum on the lobbying law, 
the Committee on Constitutional Govern- 
ment, a private organization, said: 

“If Congress were properly 
about lobbying, it might 
azo have dealt with lobbying by the bureaus 
set up by the President and itself. For it 

s shown by Representative Gross, of Penn- 

j vania (Cowen SSIONAL RECORD, volume 92, 

t 10, page Al501) that ‘the worst and most 
€ tent lobbying comes from the various 
bureaus within the Government in their ef- 
fort to perpetuate themselves.’ As one of the 
several illustrations, he mentioned that when 
Secretary Ickes appeared before the Insular 
Affairs Committee he was surrounded by 19 
lieutenants * * *. We just recently saw 
the spectacle of the OPA whipping Congress 
to a standstill and dictating to the President. 
During the debate, Senator Tarr exhibited 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, volume 92, part 7, 
page &450) the OPA as the worst of all 
lobbyists, using the radio and propagandiz- 
ing in a highly organized manner, even 
reaching into the schools. The bureaucrats 
were so impudent that they burnt Tart in 
efigy in Ohio three times.’ ” 

There is, of course, ample precedent, in 
States witkr lobbying legislation, for exemp- 
tions of public officials who, in their official 


concerned 
and should long 


See also New York Times, October 18, 
1946, and Philadelphia Inquirer, October 21, 
1916. E. H. Cary, chairman of the National 
Physicians Committee, testified on April 19, 
1946, before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor that his group had spent 
$905,329 on various forms of educational work 
during the last 5 years. The committee re- 
ported expenditures of $200,541.63 for the first 
9 months of 1947 under the Federal Lobbying 
Act. 

“First memorandum on Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, p. 3, probably late August 
1946. The Committee for Constitutional 
Government reported under the Lobbying 
Act expenditures of $465,080.97 for the period 
August 2, 1946, through June 30, 1947, but 
gave no information on contributors, 
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capacity, attempt to influence les vislation, 

Furthermore, the purpose of lobbying leg gis. 
lation is to identify the many private or Tgani 

zations and their agents who are engaged in 
promoting or opposing legislation, Surely 
the Congress has other effective means at jt; 
disposal—for example, the power of the 
purse—to discipline such representatives of 
the Federal agencies who, a too much 
zeal, or in other objectionable ways, go abou; 
the business of influencing the legis ation 
they are expected to administer. It woug 
seem that appropriate local government 
agencies, nos to mention the constituents 
of elected local officials, could adequately 
discipline State and local Officials who use 
objectionable methods in influencing Feg. 
eral legislation. It would seem reasonable, 

however, to withhold exemption of the pros 
visions of the lobbying title from associa. 
tions of public officials, supported in whole 
or in part, from private sources. 

It has been charged also that the lobby ing 
law is unconstitutional because it violates 
amendments I and IV of the Constitution of 
the United States—that the act is in contra. 
vention of the specific constitutional require. 
ments that freedom of speech and the right 
to petition the Government shall not be 
abridged. One organization further claimed: 

“The requirements of this lobbying act 
* * * make a system of search of the 
books, records, and papers of the citizer 
without probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, in violation of the fourth amend- 
ment. The records which the act prescribes 
to be kept by the citizen are to be used 
against him when occasion offers. * * * 
In the courts of the States, as well as in the 
Federal courts, the constitutional provisions 
protecting the citizen against unreasonable 
searches are liberally construed in favor of 
the man. * * * Wherever there is a lack 
of jurisdictional oath, or of absolute clarity 
as to ‘the place to be searched, and the per- 
sons * * * or things to seized,’ the m: 
wins.” 

This is a grave charge, and it seems difficult 
to substantiate it. It may be in order to 
question the relevancy of injecting the fourth 
amendment into the discussion, and of the 
reasoning on the part of those who try to 
make out a case against this Federal law hy 
citing a series of Supreme Court decisions 
involving that amendment but bearing q 
tionable relation to this problem.” Twenty- 
five States now require lobbyists to register, 
and 17 of these also require the filing of 
expense statements. Are pressure groups s0 
influential in these States as to be largely 
responsible for the lax enforcement of the 
laws, and hence find it unnecessary to ra 
cbjections to them on constitutional g 
or any other? 

Surely the regulation of the lobby does n 
interfere with the constitutional right 
free speech, or free press, or the right « 
petition. It denies to no one the high righ 
of appeal to Congress or to the public for 


rouncs 


‘*Memoranda on Regulations of Lobbying 
Act of the Committee on Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, p. 3 of the first memorandum, and 
p. 4 of the second. 

**Cases cited in the two memorandums 
prepared for the Committee for Constitution- 
al Government include Boyd v. United States 
((1886) , 116 U. S. 616); Kilbourn v. Thomp- 
son (1881), 103 U. S. 168); Sinelair v. United 
States ((1929), 279 U. S. 268); Intersta 
Commerce Commission vy. Brimson ((1894), 
154 U. S. 447); Federal Trade Commission V. 
American Tobacco Co. (1924), 264 U. S. 298); 
Hale v. Henkel ((1906) , 201 U. S. 43); MceGrain 
v. Daugherty ((1927), 273 U. S. 185); Jones V. 
Securities and Exchange Commission ((1936), 
298 U.S. 1.) The brief filed by the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the — 
States Federal court in Washington, D. C., 
January 28, 1948, also holds that the Lobbying 
title is in conflict with the Constitution. 








of influencing legislation.” Pen- 
vided for those who fail to com- 


the purpose 


ro 
see ot course, one of the objectives of the 


aw is to put the whole game of pernicious 


jobbying out of existence and the bad pres- 
ure boys out of work. This legislation may 
- regarded as a curb against abuse of peti- 
tion, as laws of libel and slander are in the 
case of freedom of speech and of press. It 
seems doubtful that section 310 (b) debar- 
ring & convicted person from engaging in 
Jobbying for @ period of 8 years would be 
considered unconstitutional either as a bill 
of attainder or as violative of due process. 
However, it is difficult to see how this penalty 
can be applied to associations as “persons.” 
No constitutional question has been raised 
in those seven States that have similar pro- 
visions for debarment. 

A further complaint is made that the Lob- 
pying Act does not go farenough. For exam- 
ple, the American Legion and its legislative 
representatives, who filed promptly under all 
three forms, complain (1) that the names 
and addresses of contributors of $499 or lesser 
amounts do not need to be reported; (2) 
that many “witnesses” who appear before 
committees are “lobbyists” and “should be 
required to state under oath on whose au- 
thority they are testifying and also to state 
in detail whether they received any travel 
expenses or other gratuities for their testi- 
mony, with the amounts thereof,” (3) that 
all lobbyists who claim to represent organiza- 
tions submit sworn statements as to their 
membership and by what authority they 
speak for such membership. 

In connection with the first point, while 
some abuses may be practiced in the collec- 
tion of contributions under $500, it would 
appear inadvisable to change this figure. The 
listing of names and addresses of thousands 
of persons whose contributions may really 
be dues paid by members of legitimate associ- 
ations should not be required or encouraged. 
In respect to the second recommendation of 
the American Legion concerning witnesses 
before committees, rules of the two Houses 
can adequately meet this desirable sugges- 
tion. The Legion’s third suggestion can be 
met by amending the statute to require such 
information to be furnished preferably by 
the organizations, rather than by their paid 
legislative agents. It is evident that the 
lobbying title stresses the financial back- 
ground of lobbyists rather than the repre- 
sentative character of che organization, or 


“Senator McCLettan, who preferred a 
lobbying bill limited to professional lobby- 
ists, viewed the lobbying title before passage 
as a possible violation of civil liberties: “I 
should not be willing to pursue that purpose 
80 far as to prevent the president of the Fed- 
eral Farm Bureau, or the president of the 
CIO, or the president of the A. F. of L., or the 
president of the Farmers Union, or the secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce, * * * 
from coming to ‘Washington and conferring 
with their congressional delegation unless 
they agreed to register and to report as pro- 
fessional lobbyists. I do not think the leg- 
islation should gothatfar * * * Ithink 
it is probably an abridgment of the civil 
rights of our citizens and our constituents, 
when and if the law does go that far * * * 
I do not think we have a right to say to any 
citizen of our State that, as a citizen of the 


State, he cannot, without becoming a crim- 
inal because of violation of this proposed law, 
contact his Senator or his Representative in 
Congress and discuss with him legislation in 
Which he or his organization is interested, 
unless he registers and acknowledges himself 
to be a l bbyist” (cf. CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 


vol. 92, June 10, 1946, p. 6678). 

“Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Wis- 
Consin. See Belle Zeller, State Regulation 
ot Lot ng, The Book of the States, 1948- 
2%, pp. 129, 1380, 
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the processes by which its decisions are 
reached.* 

Lastly, another complaint directed against 
the act is that it goes too far—that it is built 
on the unwarranted assumption that all per- 
sons who collect money for the purpose of 
lobbying may use it in degradation of public 
policy, and that, therefore, all persons should 
be treated as potential wrongdoers. It 
would be difficult to produce rational evi- 
dence supporting this charge. The lobbying 
title does not draw a distinction between 
good and bad lobbying. Its aim is to stress 
the public character of those who partici- 
pate in influencing legislation. 

Wide coverage was given to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act by the newspapers of the 
country after the President affixed his signa- 
ture to the bill. On the whole, the press, in 
both its news and editorial columns, received 
Congress’ attempt to regulate the lobby fa- 
vorably. The Cleveland Plain Dealer com- 
mented editorially on August 2, 1946: “Since 
most legislation is sought or opposed by spe- 
cial interests, it is well to have these special 
interests identified, and it is better to have 
the representatives of the special interests 
conduct their activities in the open rather 
than in secret and sometimes mysteriously. 
Thus, it appears that Congress has not only 
reorganized itself but has brought about a 
reorganization of the lobbyists.” On the fol- 
lowing day the Journal of Atlanta, Ga., said 
that “the requirement that lobbyists register 
and disclose the source of their funds will 
curb, though not eliminate, an ancient 
American disgrace.” The Washington Post, 
in an editorial entitled “Goldfish-Bowl Lob- 
bying,” noted that “legislators will be able 
to distinguish more clearly than ever before 
the plea of organized money from that of 
individual citizens.” * On the other hand, a 
number of newspapers, through feature 
stories, high lighted the vague terminology 
in the legislation under headlines that read: 
“New lobby law spreads confusion”; “ “‘Lob- 
bying law stirs confusion in Washington— 
Many puzzled groups ask lawyers if they must 
register under new act”; “Lobbying law 
goes into effect, but exact meaning is not 
clear”; “ “Lobbyists slow to _ register”; 
“What’s a lobbyist?” * 


Iv. ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT 


How has the lobbying title in the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act been administered, 
particularly during the first year after it 
took effect on August 2, 1946? With the 
Seventy-ninth Congress already adjourned 
on this date, and after numerous inquiries, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 


42 That the latter was also the intention of 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress may be seen from its report, (S. 
Rept. 1400, 79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 5). 

* August 26, 1946. 

“New York Times, August 10, 1946. 

“New York Herald Tribune, August 24, 
1946. 

* St. Louis Post Dispatch, September 22, 
1946. 

‘* Journal Gazette, Fort Wayne, Ind., Octo- 
ber 10, 1946. 

48 Chicago Times, September 13, 1946. 

“The writer has had opportunity to ex- 
amine, periodically, the reports filed under 
the provisions of the lobbying title with the 
clerk of the House of “epresentatives and 
the secretary of the Senate, to talk directly 
with persons in these offices and with those 
responsible for the drafting of the legisla- 
tion, to examine the memorandums of in- 
terpretation and advice prepared by counsel 
for a number of organizations affected by 
the legislation, to communicate by telephone 
and letter with some of the counsel and with 
a larger number of the Washington lobbyists 
themselves, to examine the press coverage 
from coast to coast on this lobbying title, 
and in some instances to talk directly with 
the Washington press correspondents. 
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announced that the lobbying title would 
take effect at once.” To aid in both the in- 
terpretation of and compliance with the act, 
the Clerk’s office, in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Senate, promptly prepared 
the three forms, A, B, and C, on which the 
information was to be set forth.” 

Replies in the negative were given by the 
Clerk and the Secretary for administrative 
rulings or opinions relating to the interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of the act. An early 
conference after the title became law be- 
tween the Clerk and the Attorney General 
resulted in no official interpretation by the 
Justice Department. It was deemed advis- 
able to let the new statute take its course, 
permitting the courts to render decision, 
should a test be made. 

The following reply is typical of the Clerk’s 
interpretation: 

“The provisions of this act appear to be 
quite clear as to tts interpretation. There 
remains only the possession of detailed 
knowledge as to the activities of a person 
* * * in order to apply the test very 
specifically set forth in the act. It is the 
opinion of this office that such e determina- 
tion should be made by the person who be- 
lieves he may come within the provision of 
this law, and that the Clerk of the House 
should not make a decision for him. For 
your complete information, additional copies 
of the forms developed by this office to as- 
sist persons in complying with the provisions 
are herewith. These forms by their very na- 
ture tend to simplify the process of under- 
standing the application of this law.” ™ 


*® New York Times, August 10, 1946. Un- 
like other titles in the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act, title III provided no specific date 
on which it was to take effect. 

5tIn this connection, counsel for the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation commented: 
“The simplification which the Secretary and 
the Clerk have thus undertaken is advan- 
tageous to persons required to register under 
the act, except that Form A, which is for 
use by organizations, states that it is filed 
under section 307, thus implying that any 
organization filing it is engaged principally 
in lobbying.” Cf. letter of F. P. Lee to Donald 
Kirkpatrick, November 26, 1946. 

@Interview with H. Newlin Megill, Acting 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, De- 
cember 6, 1946; United States News, vol. 31, 
September 6, 1947, p. 70. 

Tt was disclosed on December 25, 1947, 
that the United States Attorney General had 
earlier appointed Irving R. Kaufman as his 
special assistant to conduct an investigation 
of lobbying activities. Cf. New York Times, 
December 26, 1947, and interview with Irving 
R. Kaufman, January 2, 1948. On January 
14 the Attorney General announced that he 
had given Mr. Kaufman written authoriza- 
tion to appear before a grand jury in cases 
warranting prosecuting; and on March 23 it 
was disclosed that a grand jury in Washing- 
ton, D. C., had started receiving evidence 
from the Department of Justice on alleged 
violations of the Lobbying Act. Cf. New York 
Herald Tribune, March 24, 1948. On March 
30, 1948, this grand jury indicted the United 
States Savings and Loan League. Cf. New 
York Times, March 31, 1948. On January 28, 
1948, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers followed what appears an unusual 
course when it appealed to the Federal dis- 
trict court in a civil action for an injunc- 
tion to enjoin enforcement of the Federal 
Lobbying Act, which is a criminal statute. 

% Clerk to Edward A. Rumely, of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, Inc., 
October 10, 1946. The same advice was re- 
peated subsequently by the Clerk to officers 
of the organization. On July 8, 1947, Mr. 
Rumely wrote the Clerk,“* * * I protest 
that I am not under any legal obligation to 
file reports under said act, and again request 
a ruling on this question for future guid- 
ance.” 
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On another occasion the Clerk returned a 
registration on Form A with the advice “that 
it should perhaps properly be filed in the 
name of the organization and sworn to by 
you as the agent thereof.” And again a 
Form A was returned because it reflected no 





information. “It would appear,” said the 
Clerk, “that such a form should be filed by 
the person * * * with whom you are 


associated, if they are receiving any con- 
tributions or expending any money for the 
purposes designated in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of section 307. * * * In such a case, 
a statement by an organization should reflect 
some type of receipt or some type of expendi- 
ture or some information.” However, this 
procedure was soon changed. The clerk now 
files all reports, re@ardless of the nature of 
their contents. 

The Clerk made the following reply to the 
request of the representative of the People’s 
Lobby for postponement in filing his finan- 
cial statement: “I note that your basis for 

his request is your present illness. There 
is no authority that lodges with the Clerk 
of the House in the administration of this 
act that would permit him to vary the re- 
quirement of this statute.” 

One barometer for measuring compliance 
is the number of registrations under the 
lobbying title during its first year. A total 
of 216 different organizations filed a total 
of 450 entries with the Clerk of the House 
under Form A.“ ‘These quarterly reports 
ranged from one to four for each organi- 
zation, and, unlike the data filed on Forms 
B and C, are not published in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp. Furthemore, the data sup- 
plied on Form A pertaining to the first three 
questions on amount and sources of con- 
tributions are meager indeed. Fuller infor- 
mation is supplied in answer to the last 
three questions concerned with the expendi- 
tures of the associations. On the other hand, 
too many among the 216 organizations that 
filed at least once during the year on Form 
A gave no information at all—‘none” or 
blank spaces appearing in answer to all six 
questions. 

Many itemized expenditures, even of less 
than $10, appear on separately attached 
sheets. These statements should, and most 
of them do, include the expenses incurred 


by the lobbyists employed by the associa- 
tion. However, if the lobbyists’ expenses are 
included on Form A, this does not absolve 
the lobbyists from registering under B and 
ce 

Among the organizations that indicated 
in detail not only all expenditures, but also 


with their names, addresses, 
and the amounts given, was the Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons. The chief 
concern of this organization, which employed 
27 registered lobbyists, was to procure pas- 
sage of the Stratton bill (H. R. 2910). The 
committee reported on Form A that during 
the first 6 months of 1947 it received contri- 
butions amounting to $236,753.25 and dis- 
bursed $185,431.45 


the contributors 


South Trimble, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, to Charles E. Sands, Novem- 
ber 20, 1946. 

By January 31, 1948, an 
“persons” filed under Form A. 

Among such organizations were the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, the Insti- 
tute of Cooking and Heating Appliance Man- 
ufacturers, and the United Health League. 

‘For example, J. Byron Wilson, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association, filed no B or C 
statements. He is reported to be one of 
the best-known lobbyists on the Hill. The 
National Wool Growers Association, however, 
did report on its Form A, filed on July 9, 
1947, that Mr. Wilson spent a total of $2,457.22 
during the first two quarters of 1947, but 


additional 21 


made no mention of his annual salary. His 
colleague, J. M. Jones, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, did file under B and C, 








The following list gives a representative 
sampling of the amounts reported to have 
been spent by associations during the first 
6 months of 1947: 
American Federation of Labor 

(in campaign to defeat Taft- 

Glartio? ' Bll) nsdcccatiacdution $819, 648. 18 
Comunittee for Constitutional 


Government, Inc............. 248. 505. 58 
Townsend National Recovery 
Plan and Weekly............ 236, 599. 42 


National Physicians Committee 
for the Extension of Medical 


DIPUERS cine a Gitinmndantumnele 135, 367. 86 
National Association of Electric 
CON. cana sive tteiy ebitiaineaiting 126, 039. 75 


National Home and Property 


Owners’ Foundation... .---. 17, 333. 82 
Southern States Industrial 

OM iit lnnintenahiodenaded 51, 686. 95 
Southern Pine Industry Com- 

Os ion eidintictlnbeidinitidiiabes 34, 988. 23 
Ageatitan LeRoi. ..w..<cncsate 29, 788. 22 
Unemployment Benefit Ad- 

WUE kc a cedathin nutcase 25, 157. 79 
American Farm Bureau Fed- 

WGI 0s citiind te Dhkceininnawbeats 23, 097.12 
Sea Air Legislative Committee. 21, 326. 20 
National Association of Coop- 

GIG i cies Stilt nisin dalle 21,119. 35 
National St. Lawrence Associa- 

WO. i. ccc n ese andes 20, 381. 05 
Central Valley Project Associa- 

OOO Ag ht caches 18, 306. 38 
American Medical Association... 15, 174.11 

hristian Amendment Move- 

Div dis ccdnit ln dtd ecicichid 9, 875. 40 
American Library Association.. 7,990.17 


National Conference of Railroad 

ERSTE. witininkticnendinininba 
The People’s Lobby........... 
National Federation of Post Of- 


7,525. 83 
6, 694. 10 


er 6, 283. 66 
North Dakota Resources Board. 4,978.21 
Western Defense Housing Co... 4, 848. 08 


American Parents Association. 3, 372. 59 


Federation of American Scien- 


Oi inc ndedtttnndidinebed edad 3,007. 67 
Irrigation Districts Association 

eS ee 2, 576. 22 
American Veterans of World 

WERE Tiiicuikodundamne nde 494. 20 
National Committee for 

Strengthening Congress_._--.. 248. 20 
Legislative Bureau of the Com- 

munist Party, United States 

OC DIME cadsucnemaneas 34. 95 


wenty-two organizations that filed under 
Form A had no record of having hired legis- 
lative agents. This, of course, is entirely 
possible under the Lobbying Act, as the fol- 
lowing statement, attached to the Form A 
of the Committee for United States Infor- 
mation Abroad indicates: “This is a volun- 
teer committee composed of prominent in- 
dividuals who are publicly supporting legis- 
lation to continue a United States informa- 
tion program abroad. It has no paid em- 
ployees other than the office staff listed in 
the enclosed Form A: therefore, we are re- 
turning the blank forms B and C.” 

Even among the organizations that filed 
under A are a number which registered under 
protest or with reservations. For example, 
the American Library Association filed Form 
A with a statement that although this asso- 
ciation “* * * is of the opinion that the 
provisions of this act do not apply to its 
activities, we feel that the purpose of the 
act merits the cooperation of every associa- 
tion in the United States and is, therefore, 
complying with the requirements as a matter 
of policy.” ™ 

The National Association of Electric Com- 
panies stated that it was very unwillingly 


® However, the American Library Associa- 
tion listed its expenditures but not its con- 
tributions on its four quarterly Forms A. 
Letter of Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, 
to Leslie F. Biffle, Secretary of the Senate, 
October 10, 1946, 
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filing forms A, B, and C. “* * © for ty, 
information of the Congress of the Uniteq 
States under title III of the Legislative ps. 
organization Act of 1946, but seriously ques. 
tions whether and to what extent thot act 
applies to this association. The SCope of 
that title is not clearly stated, and the form. 
have been prepared without the benefit ¢; 
official interpretation.” p 

However, it is the information require, 
under Form A rather than B and c that 
throws important light upon the organin. 
tions that influence legislation—aithoy 
occasionally the registrant under B graty:. 
tously gives information about the ase 
tion employing him. The data reg 
Form A emphasize what the State 1o! 
laws disregard, namely, that it is more 
portant to know something of the 
ture, finances, and policy-making machin 
of the organization than of the AaCtivities of 
the lobbyist employed by the pressure group, 

Thus a cardinal weakness in the adminis. 
tration of the lobbying title must be judged 
by the failure of organizations to file under 
Form A (some of the most powerful and ine 
fluential associations are in this category 
and, secondly, by observing that in man, 
cases very meager information was supplied 
by organizations that did file. 

On Form B, 845 different registrants re. 
corded 677 “persons” as their employers 
If a liberal interpretation had been given to 
the word “principal” in section 307, the cor- 
relation would have been higher between 
those who filed under Form A in accordance 
with sections 305 and 307 and the employers 
of Form B registrants reporting under sec- 
tion 308." These 677 organizations empl 
a total of 1,058 legislative agents. Incluc 
among this latter figure were 74 who recorde 
that they were employed by more than o1 
person. In fact, these 74 represented 297 
organizations and individuals. The re 
is held by Walter F. Woodul, who repr 
24 railroads ia Texas, Missouri, and Califor: 
and the Imperial Sugar Co. of Texas. Jam: 
E. Curry, representative of 18 Indian tribes 
is promised 10 percent of all.recovery i 
claims plus “reasonable fees for other wor 
Stephen Walter represents 14 different p 
companies.™ 

The registration figures also disclose that 
a number of associations have in their em- 
ploy at the same time more than one per 
who is responsible for the group's legislat 
work. The record is held by the Tow 
National Recovery Plan. Thirty-four differ- 
ent individuals for twenty-five States fi 
under Form B and indicated the T 
National Recovery Plan as the orga! 
in whose interest they were working. Whil 
some of the Townsend registrants indica 
they were paid a flat salary of $50 or $75 
week, 18 others indicated that they ! 
as commissions from 25 to 50 percent 
financial contributions or dues of n 
in their respective States. The emplo! 
the national headquarters in Clevelan 
salaries ranging from $4,000 to $7,800 i 
additional expense allowances.” The Citl- 























® See CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, vol. 93, J 
ary 3, 1947; February 5, 1947; May 12, 194: 
August 15, 1947. 

6 Although by January 1948 a th 
lobbyists had registered, they repres 
total of about 759 employer, organizat! 


' 


individuals. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, V° 
93, November 17, 1947; vol. 94, January -’ 
1948. 


® It is possible that among these 74 regis 
trants are some who terminated their serv! 
with one organization before being employee 
by another. This may apply to those w' 
filed at different times under Form B. A 
specific statement of termination of emp‘ i 
ment should be required on Form C. 

*3QOn Form A the Townsend National Re- 
covery Plan, Inc., reported for 1946 contribu- 
tions of $216,146.34 and 


expenditures 0 


$584,823.47, 














mmittee on Displaced Persons fol- 
policy of having all of their 27 
including office and field workers, 
ndividual registrations on Form B, and 
total pay roll of $165,000 annually 
rded. It seems unnecessary to add 
that t number of lobbyists employed by 
ny one organization does not indicate its 
rapeth or influence. Congress has not 
‘opted the program advocated by the Town- 
n, nor did the Stratton bill, urged 
tizens Committee on Displaced Per- 
me law in 1947. 

cantly, former Government employ- 
» registered as lobbyists, but not to 
t that one would expect after read- 
e statements of the late Senator Cara- 
The statements filed under the lob- 
> statute during its first year disclosed 
t eight former Members of Congress were 
red, and several former officials of the 

| administrative branch.” 
-five women are numbered among the 


gens Cc 


mt 


C4 





-_ 


mecetoahtcoe 


oo 


has been estimated that their total sal- 
-y js about $170,000 per year in a field of 
€ yment that is reputed to draw down 
in salaries four or five million dollars an- 
nually. The highest salary reported for a 
woman lobbyist was $7,000 per annum, and 
t 
Cc 


me 


he next highest was $6,400. The majority 
f women lobbyists, however, draw an- 
nual salaries ranging from $3,000 to $4,000. 
Three make less than $1,500 a year, while a 
r of the women are volunteer workers 
y no salary, but only necessary ex- 


I 

ar: 

pe The largest number of women reg- 
istered for a single organization is the 10 
employed by the Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons. 

The highest salary on record is $65,000 paid 
to Purcell L. Smith by the National Associa- 
t of Electric Companies, who stated: “On 
the basis of the activities of the association 

date, I estimate that not over 25 percent 
my time is spent on legislative matters with- 
in the purview of the act.” The runner-up 

“H,. J. Res. 227, 70th Cong., undertook 
to prohibit former Members of Congress 
rom engaging in the practice of lobbying, 
but the resolution did not pass. 

Former Congressmen were Albert E. 
Carter, employed by the Pacific Gas & Elec- 


tric Co. at $12,000 per annum; John A. Dana- 
her, of Connecticut, Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., at $25,000 per year; Wesley E. Disney, 

f Oklahoma, National Gas Association of 
at $10,000 per year plus legal fees 
fr other groups; Winder R. Harris, of Vir- 
gir Shipbuilders Council of America, at 
$1 per annum; Fritz G. Lanham, of 


Ary 
Ain iCa, 


Te: National Patent Council, State Rights 
A ition, and others, at a total of $16,000 
per year; Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia, Air 


Tra rt Association of America, at $25,000 
per year; H. Jerry Voorhis, of California, Co- 
operative League of the United States of 


America, at $7,500 per year; Clifton A. Wood- 
rur f Virginia, American Plant Food Coun- 
cil, Inc., at $36,000 per annum. 


ninent among the other former public 
were Samuel Rosenman, employed by 
ciated Fur Coat and Trimming Man- 
rers, Inc., at $40,000 per year; and Wil- 
liam P. MacCracken, Jr., employed by Rem- 
1 Rand, Inc., at $12,000 per year, while 
rvices to the American Optometric 
tion are paid for from time to time, 
unt depending upon the nature of 
k and the time involved. 
> Salaries are paid, respectively, to 
t K. Taylor by the National Coopera- 
k Producers Federation and Hilda W. 
y the Committee for the Extension of 
Legislation. 
ddition to the list published in the 
SIONAL Recorp, see New York Herald 
T May 15, 1947. 
*ESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 93, January 3, 
54, 


lividuals who registered as lobbyists” 
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is Stephen M. Walter with an annual salary 
of $52,000, while Ernest W. Greene is paid 
$45,180 per annum as agent for the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters Association.” Top labor lead- 
ers, as Williara Green and Philip Murray, 
have not registered as lobbyists for their re- 
spective organizations. However, three legis- 
lative agents for the American Federation of 
Labor registered, each with $7,280 per annum 
salary, and two for the CIO at salaries of 
$6,000 and $4,820. It is perhaps superfluous 
to note that some salaries are very low in- 
deed, one registrant recording $5 a year from 
the District of Columbia Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. There are also a number of vol- 
unteers, even among the male representa- 
tives who have registered, although a read- 
ing of section 308 of the lobbying title would 
appear to exempt agents not employed for 
compensation.” 

Approximately 400 of the nearly 700 em- 
ployers of registered legislative agents came 
from various categories of business, whereas 
about 75 were labor and government em- 
ployee associations. Agricultural, veteran, 
professional, civic, and miscellaneous groups 
made up the remainder. 

A check of the addresses of “persons” em- 
ploying lobbyists indicated that all but seven 
States of the Union were represented, as well 
as the following Territories: Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii. In addition, organizations 
with addresses in Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Egypt, Cuba, and the Canal Zone employed 
registered lobbyists. About 172 organiza- 
tions have Washington, D. C., addresses; 107, 
New York addresses; Illinois comes next with 
43; then California and Texas with 35 each. 
It has been estimated that there are about 
3,000 lawyers in Washington, D. C., more per 
capita than in any other city in the country. 
A large number of the lawyers with District 
addresses represent, as registered lobbyists, 
not only organizations located in the District, 
but also organizations with addresses else- 
where in the country, in the territories, and 
in foreign countries. 

Sixteen legislative agents during the first 
year requested that their registrations be 
canceled. Undoubtedly several more of the 
845 registered lobbyists terminated their serv- 
ices without specifically notifying the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives or the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. In these cases one could 
assume that the failure to file the quarterly 
financial report would indicate that their 
services as lobbyists were at an end. The 
Clerk so ruled in reply to the request of Sam- 
uel Rosenman to “withdraw” his registration 
because his activities in connection with the 
specific legislation for which he represented 
the Associated Fur Coat and Trimming Man- 
ufacturers had come to an end with its enact- 
ment. In reply, the Clerk stated: “The act 
requires persons registered to file quarterly 
reports as long as they are engaged in the 
activity, and therefore failure to file such 
quarterly reports is a notice of withdrawal of 
registration pursuant to the act.” 4 


® Representatives of the Association of 
American Railroads and the United States 
Beet Sugar Association are each paid annual 
salaries of $40,000. 

7 One Jostus R. Moll recorded that he re- 
ceived “no money or other valuable consid- 
eration” from the Frisco System Board of Ad- 
justment, except the payment of his annual 
dues, and he even paid his Own expenses, 
He added: “In addition to said consideration, 
I hope to receive as other consideration 
mentioned in the statute, the continued 
loyalty and gratitude of the membership of 
Frisco System Board of Adjustment (or any 
other bona fide labor union) in return for 
my efforts.” 


"™ April 8, 1947. It is evident that it would 


be well if some provision were made on form 
C specifically called for a statement of resig- 
nation or cancellation. 
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In answer to the question on Form B, “the 
duration of such employment,” either a fixed 
termination date was stated, or, more fre- 
quently such replies as “indefinite,” “at wil!” 
“undetermined,” “permanent,” were recorded. 
One of the representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor, in answer to this ques- 
tion, said: “Until fired, resigned, retired, or 
dead.” A Rev. James C. Olden recorded that 
he was working for the American Negro “until 
the problem is solved,” and that he was sup- 
ported in these labors by “free will offerings 
of churches and interested individuals.’ 

The number of reports on Form C listing 
the quarterly expenditures of individual lobe 
byists has increased with each quarterly come 
pilation. For example, 149 filed for the first 
quarter, 198 for the second, 539 for the third, 
631 for the fourth, making a total of 1,517 
who filed Form C during this first year.™ 

Most of the lobbyists have complied with 
the filing of their quarterly financial state- 
ment, although some statements came in 
slowly. In a number of cases, statements 
have been filed for two quarters at the same 
time. Furthermore, in a few cases, legisla- 
tive agents have erroneously used Form A in- 
stead of C for their personal filing records. 
This confusion undoubtedly was caused by 
the use of the word “person,” which normally 
means an individual rather than an associa- 
tion.™ Financial statements are not required 
for any quarter in which the lobbyist did no 
lobbying. However, a few lobbyists prefer to 
file the C form and state, for example: “No 
participation in lobbying during second 
quarter, and I shall not be lobbying on labor 
legislation as set forth in first-quarter re- 
port.” * 

The statute recognizes the importance of 
publications in promoting legislation. Form 
C therefore asks for “the name of any papers, 
periodicals, magazines, or other publications 
in which he has caused to be published any 
articles or editorials.” In the overwhelming 
number of cases, either “none” was recorded, 
or no reply at all was given. However, there 
are examples in which some registered agents 
listed newspapers and periodicals to which 
news releases and articles had been mailed, 
or in which they had been published.” More 
often, a single specific publication is men- 
tioned, and that is usually the organ of the 
association employing the lobbyist, e. g., 
“None other than weekly newsletter pub- 
lished by employer.” 

In answer to the last question of Form C, 
“The proposed legislation he is employed to 
support or oppose,” the replies take different 
forms. Agents for *he Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons mentioned H. R. 2910, 
Emergency Temporary Displaced Persons Ad- 
missions Act (Stratton bill). In another 
case there appears a series of specific bills. 
The representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation replied: “In accordance 
with the annual meeting resolutions, adopted 
by the federation, proposed legislation on 
the following matters has been supported or 
opposed.” More often some such general 








* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, January 3, 
1947, p. 49. 

* CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, vol. 93, May 12, 
1947, p. 5209. 

™ The last two quarters covered the first 6 
months of the 80th Cong. By the end of 
January 1948, 2,592 filed on form C. 

*® For example, this was done by Charles E. 
Saltzman, who represented the New York 
Stock Exchange until he resigned in July 
1947 to become Assistant Secretary of State. 

% Entries for Herman M. Booth, Jr., in 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 93, May 12, 1947, 
p. 5216, and August 15, 1947, p. A4468. 

™ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, August 15, 
1947, p. A4492. 


1947, p. A4493. 
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characterization is given as “any margarine 
legislation,” “measures affecting the owner- 
ship and operation of real estate,” “legisla- 
tion affecting credit union,” “matters affect- 
ing the mortgage-banking industry,” “sup- 
porting legislation for the unemployed,” “all 
legislation of interest to business such as bills 





on taxes, budget control, portal-to-portal pay 
suits, general labor, claims, etc.,” “legisla- 
tion for workers.” 


It has been observed that 677 persons were 
listed as emvloyers on Form B. In addition, 
there were 22 associations that filed under A, 
but did not employ lobbyists, according to 


the Form B records on file. A break-down 
of this total figure of 699 indicates that 498 
€ ciations or member organizations, 





while 201 were indivitiuals or individual com- 
panies and corporations. How many organi- 
zations are really active in the area of 
national legislation? Samuel H. Tower stated 
in the New York Times that “lobbying has 
reached, if possible, a new pitch of activity 
in the present session of Congress.” ™ 

Joseph and Stewart Alsop reported that 
“in the presence of lobbyists, the Eightieth 
Congress of the United States has behaved 
like a blowzy chorus girl just starting on her 
second pint ofrye. * * * At this session 
something very like the beginning of a lobby- 
ists’ carnival has been plainly discernible 
* * * the power lobby is the most active, 
and most conspicuously well-heeled, in 
Washington. Its grand panjandrum, the 
high-powered P. L. Smith, representative of 
the National Association of Electrical Com- 
panies, gets a salary in the Hollywood class— 
$65,000 annually, with an ample expense ac- 
count. But even the prosperous Smith is 
less important than the numerous Officials 
of the large utilities companies. These con- 
verge on the Capitol at frequent intervals to 
make the boys on the Hill see the power 
question in the old free-enterprise way. And 
behind these large operators, there is a whole 
network of lawyers with retainers from the 
utilities, bankers with deposits from them, 
and other influential figures. These speak 
from the voting districts to Washington 
with voices of authority. Besides stirring 
up the sordid attack on David E. Lilienthal, 
the power people have scored major suc- 
cesses at this session with the Appropria- 
tions Committees.” * 

In vetoing the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, President Truman stated: 

“One of the most stubborn obstacles in 





the way of any constructive housing program 
has been the opposition of the real estate 
lobby. Its members have exerted pressure at 
every point against every proposal for making 


the housing program more effective. They 
have constantly sought to weaken rent con- 
trcl and to do away with necessary aids to 
housing. * * * It is intolerable that 
this lobby should be permitted by its brazen 
operations to block programs so essential to 
the needs of our citizens. Nothing could 
be more clearly subversive of representative 
government. * * *%”81 

And again, Ned Brooks, Washington cor- 
respondent wrote: 

“The real-estate lobby’s series of successes 








in Con s has soothed the sting of Presi- 
dent Truman’s rebuke toit. * * * They 
have won all major objectives in the current 
session. * * * Six weeks before the ses- 
sion began, Boyd Bernard, then president of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, told members to ‘wait for the new 
Congress on the Capitol steps with a proposal 
for a cushioned decontrol of rents.’ 


On May 12, after the House had passed the 
bill opening the way for rent increases and 
repealing most of the Veterans’ Emergency 


New York Times, June 1, 1$47. 


® Washington Post, July 25, 1847, reprinted 
in CONGRESSICNAL ReEcorp, vol. 93, July 25, 
1247, p. A4067 

* New York Times, July 1, 1947. 





Housing Act, the association notified mem- 
bers: ‘We won the first round of rents 
through the passage of the Wolcott bill. This 


embodies substantially the program we 
wanted.’ 
At the same time the association was 


soliciting its membership for $5 contribu- 
tions to conduct ‘legislative and research 
work’ here in Washington. Officials ridiculed 
statements that it had a $10,000,000 fund 
available for putting over its program, say- 
ing its goal of voluntary subscription was 


only $59,000." 

The six leading organizations which con- 
stitute the real-estate lobby in Washington 
are: Association of Real Estate Boards, Na- 
tional Home and Property Owners Founda- 
tion, National Association of Home Builders, 
Buildings Products Institute, United States 
Savings and Loan League, and National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers Association. According 
to statements on file in the Clerk’s and Secre- 
tary’s offices, their 14 agents receive salaries 
totalling $81,450 per annum. Only two of 
these organizations during the first year filed 
under Form A. The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards reported expenditures of 
$39,355.72 in 1946, and the National Home 
and Property Owners Foundation recorded, 
for a 7-month period in 1946, expenditures 
of $232,132.08." 

In the New Republic, Helen Fuller refers 
to the “Eightieth Congress * * * [as] 
a demonstration of government by lobby and 
steamroller.” She indicts, among others, the 
Association of American Railroads for its 
lobbying budget of nearly $5,000,000 per year, 
which got the Reed-Bulwinkle bill (exempt- 
ing railroads from the antitrust laws) 
through the Senate; and the sugar interests, 
which put through “a sweet deal in the Sugar 
Act of 1948”; and the “big business’ biggest 
guns, the NAM and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, concentrated on labor first, 
taxes second.” * 

On the other hand, organized labor, with 
the assistance of consumer and other civic 
organizations, was far from quiescent. The 
registrations under the lobbying title record 
about 75 organizations affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. and CIO., as well as unaffiliated 
groups. Unprecedented sums of money were 
spent in legislative battles, particularly over 
the elimination of price controls in general, 
rent controls, the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
and the reorganization of the Labor Depart- 
ment. As never before, in enterprising and 
novel ways, radio and newspaper advertise- 
ments were used to carry labor’s message to 
millions of people. 

On June 23, 1947, Representative ArENnps, 
of Illinois, on the floor of the House, said: 

“Last week, during the discussion of the 
President’s veto message on labor, some 800 
lobbyists were reported to have come to 
Washington in an automobile veto caravan. 
They came here for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the President to veto the Labor Act and to 
exert their influence on Members of Congress 
to sustain such veto. 














® Washington Daily News, July 21, 1947, 
reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, vol. 93, 
July 25, 1947, p. 10353. 

On March 30, 1948, the Federal grand 
jury in Washington, D. C., indicted the 
United States Savings and Loan League for 
its failure to file under form A of the lobby- 
ing law. Three of its legislative representa- 
tives did file under form B. When a Federal 
grand jury brought an indictment against 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the Washington Real Estate 
Board on grounds of conspiring to fix com- 
mission rates for real-estate dealers, the 
president of the national association saw in 
this action a reprisal for disagreement with 
the administration on housing. Cf. New 
York Times, August 29, 1947. 

5! August 4, 1947, 
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“Who paid their expenses? Have they reg. 
istered as lobbyists? 

“There have been reports that labor organ. 
izations have spent more than $1,000,009 in 
lobbying against the Labor Act and for Sus. 
taining the veto. Have those expenses heey 
reported as lobbying costs? 

“Phil Murray, president of the CIO, was 
interviewed on a radio program Friday night 
called Meet the Press. In that radio inter. 
view Mr. Murray said that he had talked to 
various Members of Congress about the act. 
Mr. Murray wes asked if he thought that 


He replied that he did not believe so. Many 
Members had called him asking about the 
act, he replied. Is that lobbying and is My 
Murray registered as a lobbyist? © 

The American Federation of Labor fileq 
under Form A for the first time on July 11, 
1947, a detailed statement of receipts and 

isbursements for the period from April 23, 
1947, through June 30, 1947. It showed that 
the Federation had received for its fight on 
the Taft-Hartley bill contributions aggregat- 
ing $992,452.30 from 102 of its national and 
international unions and from its local trade 
and Federal unions, and had spent $8{9. 
648.18.% The largest items in its expenses 
were: for newspaper advertising, $423 821.53: 
for radio advertising, $322,839.26; for radio 
entertainment, $61,673.54; and for telegrams, 
$3,641.33. The three unions making the 
largest contributions were: United Mine 
Workers of America, $90,000; United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
$90,000; and International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America, $93,750. Judging from 
these figures of the American Federation of 
Labor, it can be concluded that all of or- 
ganized labor must have spent millions 
of dollars in its unsuccessful campaign to 
keep the Taft-Hartley bill from the statute 
book. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate with 
accuracy the number of pressure groups that 
are active in the area of national legislation. 
It is undoubtedly an understatement that, 
even with a strict interpretation of the lob- 
bying law, more than the 699 employers that 
can now be found in the files should have 
registered under the lobbying title. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, more than 3,000 national trade 
and professional associations are represented 
at the capital in some manner.” The report 
of the Temporary National Committee on 
“Economic Power: and Political Pressures,” 
prepared by Donald C. Blaisdell in 1941, listed 
381 national organizations with permanent 
representatives in Washington. Many of 
the associations recorded under the lobb; 
law during its first year are not, of courst 
national organizations, and undoubtedly do 











85 CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD, vol. 93, June 23, 
1247, p. 7716. Neither Mr. Murray nor Mr. 
Green has registered under the lobbying act 

8} For the period April 23, 1947, through 
December 31, 1947, receipts were $1,046,478.03 
and expenditures $834,565.38. 

8'C, J. Judkins, Trade and Professional 
Asscciations of the United States (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1942), U. S. Department of Com- 






merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The associations are broken 
down as follows: 1,900 trade associations 


(business competitors in one industry); 300 
other “business associations” (not trade as- 
sociations, but composed largely of business- 
men); 600 other organizations (the activities 
of these are of special interest to business, 
such as the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, American Federation of Labor, Ameri- 
can Medical Association); 800 additional 
associations. The National Association ol 
Manufacturers states that there are L 
1,500 national or regional trade associations 
of commercial or industrial enterprises. 
8s TNEC Rept. No. 26, pp. 197-201. 





have permanent representatives in 
Washington. Eighty-two organizations in 
this 1941 list registered in some form under 
lobbying law in 1946-47. 


V.R MMENDATIONS FOR STRENGTHENING 
THE ACT 


During its first year, the Federal lobbying 
been of limited effectiveness. m: 
ever, a sufficient number of registrants ha 
complied in one way or another to just ify 
, early revision. Soon after the law became 
effective, an Omaha newspaper reported: 
“A eynical alliance stands as a new threat 


law ha 


to the La Follette-Monroney Congressional 
Reorganization Act. The World Herald’s Jack 
Jarrell reports from Washington that some 
of t Nation’s top lobbyists have joined 


with the unofficial Congressional Old- 

Club in a drive to undercut the 
pill.” Whether or not the Omaha corre- 
was correct, the Federal Depart- 
n nt of Justice may force the hand of Con- 
gress, and revision of the lobbying law may 

riously undertaken.” 

nlike the original title, all proposed 
amendments should be subjected to careful 
itiny by committee members, following 
full } ublic Neen. " The value of carefully 


spondent 








this point, Prof. Joseph P. Chamber- 
of Columbia University, told the Joint 
ymmittee on the Organization of Congress: 
think, in my experience, it is enor- 
mously important in order to get good leg- 
islation to have careful committee considera- 
tion. I have drafted a good many bills in 
my time for private organizations, for State 
departments and bureaus, and I have never 
felt any satisfaction about any measure to 
which I might have given a great ceal of time 
and consideration unless it had had a careful 
hearing before a committee—and I knew 
that the common sense of that committee 
had been expended on that bill.” ” 

Metheds employed to influence legislation 
are no longer restricted largely to button- 
hol Members of Congress in the Nation’s 
lor at home. Mass channels of com- 
cation and the art of public relations 
increased the pressures upon Congress 
ther Government agencies, and thus 
d drastically changed modern pressure 
techniques. It is recommended that: 

1, The lobbying title of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act be completely redrafted and 
its various sections considered as an inte- 
grated whole, in order to avoid contradictions 
and ambiguities. 

2. The words “principally” 





YHOO 





and “principal” 


now appearing in section 307 be deleted, and 
the Lobbying Act be made applicable to all 
or zations that now expend a specific sum 


r example, at least $1,000 for any one quar- 

the year) in influencing public opinion 
the agencies of Government, directly or in- 
ly, in the passage or defeat of any legis- 
by the Congress of the United States. 
While it cannot be denied that organizations 
as labor, chambers of commerce, trade 





Omaha World-Herald, 
footnote 53 above. 


+ 


October 9, 1946. 
The Justice De- 
holds that the phrase “principal 
in sec. 307 means any purpose 
is not incidental to the activities of 
in” in question, that any other in- 
tion would be meaningless and 
arly defeat the expressed intention 
See testimony of Irving R. 
before the Senate Committee on 
tures in the Executive Departments, 
17, 1948. See footnotes 53 and 83 


(amr 


Senate Committee on Expenditures 

Executive Departments has already 

h hearings, in which the writer par- 

t d on February 17, 1948, New York 
4 February 18, 1949. 

gs before the Joint Committee on 

zation of Congress, 79th Cong., 1st 

4, p. 1007. 
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associations, farm groups, etc., 
major services not directly related to influ. 
encing legislation, such legislative activity 
as they do engage in, even for limited pericds, 
may be of vital importance to the existence 
of these organizations. It is difficult, even at 
times impossible, to separate the so-called 
nonlegislative from the legislative expenses 
of any organization.“ Therefore, the act 
should require a statement of the total 
budget of these organizations, brcken down 
into broad categories of expenditures with a 
listing specifically of all items of expenditure 
labeled legislative. The names and ad- 
dresses of contributors of $500 or more in any 
one quarter should appear in the statements 
filed under the lobbying title, whether 
specifically earmarked for legislative purposes 
or not. 

3. A statement of the bona fide total mem- 
bership of organizations should be required. 
It would also be effective if each organiza- 
tion were required to state how its legisla- 
tive policy is determined and to indicate the 
responsibility of the lobbyist in conveying 
these views on behalf of the membership of 
the organization. It would then be a simple 
matter to expect chairmen of standing and 
special committees to require of a witness 
appearing at hearings a sworn statement as 
to whom he represents, the membership of 
his organization, and the internal structure 
of such organization, indicating how the 
position taken by the witness was arrived at, 
This might prove a great step in the direction 
of making pressure groups more representa- 
tive of their actual and potential member- 
ship, and more democratic in their pro- 
cedures. 

4. It should be the responsi 
cially des_gnated 


do perform 


bility of a spe- 
agency to enforce the 
Lobbying Act. This agent should be the At- 
torney General of the United States. It 
would be his responsibility to see that com- 
plete information is supplied in accordanc 
with the terms of the act and that such in- 
formation is given the fullest publicity. 
Publicity is the key to effective enforcement 
of lobbying legislation. The compilation of 
the data for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is 
only a first step. The Clerk of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate, now respon- 
sible for the compilation of the data on 
Forms B and C, lack police power. The in- 
formation on all forms, to be prepared by 
the Attorney General in the first place, 
should be published at quarterly intervals 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. One copy 
should be filed with the enforcement agency 
and one with the Clerk of the House. It is 
further recommended that the compilation 
of the data be furnished either by the en- 
forcement agency or by the Clerk of the 
House to the Press, Radio, and Periodical 
Press Galleries at stated intervals, in suf- 
ficient number to permit distribution to each 
accredited member of the galleries.“ Copies 
For example, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in order to support 
his statement “that the legislative expenses 
of our organization is a very minute propor- 
tion of its activities,” points to the annual 
report of the Federation for the year end- 
ing August 31, 1946, in which the total ex- 
penditures of the federation were given at 
more than two and a half million dollars 
and legislative salaries and expenses 
amounted to $16,441.57. Cf. letter of W. C. 
Husking, December 6, 1946, and report of 
the executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, 1946, pp. 2 For the year 
ending August 31, 1947, although the total 
expenditures of the federation exceeded $5,- 
000,000, legislative salaries and expenses were 
$22,474. These figures do not include the 
sums spent in the federation’s campaign 
to defeat the Taft-Hartley bill 
‘For membership of the Pres 
Periodical Press Galleries, see Co: 
Directory, January 1948, pp. 731 


. Radio, and 


igressional 
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of the compiled lobbying data should also 
be sent at weekly intervals while Congress is 
in session to the presiding officers of each 
House in sufficient number to permit dis- 
tribution to each Member of Congress 

Furthermore, the Attorney General should 
be specifically required to evaluate in his 
annual report to Congress the working of the 
lobbying act during the past year, to inter- 
pret the information yielded under the act, 
and to suggest improvements through ad- 
ministrative or legislative action. It would 
be highly advisable for the eae, con- 
gressional committees annually to evaluate 
the act, as provided in the Legislative Ri OF 
ganization Act. 

5. The act should be revised to require the 
the filing of statements and registration 
of persons who exert influence upon any 
Federal bureau, agency, or Government offi- 
cial. The Congress having taken the first 
step in requiring registration of persons ex- 
erting influence upon the legislative body, 
the extension of its provisions to the admin- 
istrative agencies would be a simple mat- 
ter. It would be further recogntion of the 
fact that the pressure upon the administra- 
tive division is considerable.” 

6. The act should specifically prohibit the 
employment of any person to promote or 
oppose legislation when compensation is con- 
tingent in whole or in part upon the passage 
or defeat of legislative matters.” 

7. The exemption granted in section 308 to 
newspapers or other regularly published peri- 
Odicals should be extended to radio. 

8. The contradictions in sections 307 and 
$11, as affecting the Corrupt Practices Act, 
should be resolved, making it clear that only 
duly organized State and local party com- 
mittees are exempted from the provisions of 
the lobbying act and that others may be 
required to file under the lobbying and 
corrupt practices laws, depending on their 
activities. 

If the foregoing suggestions were adopted, 
many organizations now enjoying tax ex- 
emption status under the Federal Internal 
Revenue Code might lose this status if they 
complied with the lobbying statute so 
amended. This is undoubtedly one of the 
chief reasons why many organizations have 
not filed under the ambiguous terms of the 
present law. It would seem, then, that Con 
gress might be required to amend the ta 








ternal Revenue Code if it wished these 
organizations to continue as tax-exempt 
groups.” 


No one doubts that it is a nuisance to re- 
quire such full information from private 
organizations. Yet the time is opportune to 
insist upon it. These groups have grown 
accustomed in the past two decades to fur- 
nishing more and more information to the 
Government. Teeth should be put into the 
lobbying title at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. It is far better for Congress to clarify 
its position than for the courts to do so. 
Groups engaged in the legitimate act 
helping the people’s representatives formu- 
late public policy are in a sense clothed with 
a public interest. A democracy is entitled to 


ivity of 





Senate bill 2512, 74th Cong., introduced 
by Senator Bl ck, made such provision. 

'% This prohibition is found in many of the 
State lobbying laws. Contingent payments 
may tend to encourage questionable prac- 
tices. A registrant, in answering question 
4 on form B, “how much he is paid and 
to receive,” stated: “$10,000 per annum 





a retainer as Washington counsel on all 
matters affecting the economic and legal wel- 
fare of the [fur] industry, plus a fee of 


$15,000 in the event excise tax on furs is 
cut from 20 percent to 10 percent, pius an 
additional fee of $25,000 in the event the 
entire excise tax on furs is repealed on or 
before July 1, 1948." Cf. CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 94, January 29, 1948, p. 741. 


See U. S. Code, titie 26, sec. 101 (G), 1958. 
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the fullest information from all the sources 
that constitute its functioning parts—and 
who would deny that pressure groups play a 
valuable and indispensable part in the 
dynamics of government? 

However, regulatory legislation by itself, 
no matter how carefully drawn or vigorously 
enforced, will not eliminate the predatory 
lobby or discourage the use of questionable 
or illegitimate practices by pressure groups. 
Significantly, the lobbying title is part of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act which aimed 
to improve and modernize the organization 
and operations of the Congress. For ex- 
ample, by placing greater professional ex- 
pert and clerical assistance at the disposal of 
legislative committees, and Members, Con- 
gress has made itself less dependent on un- 
official sources of information than ever 
before. Strengthening the ability of Gov- 
ernment to formulate legislative policy will 
go a long way toward providing effective reg- 
ulation of pressure groups. 


The Myth of the “Untouchable” 
71 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD a bulletin entitled, “The Myth 
of the ‘Untouchable’ 71 Percent,” pub- 
lished by the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce, signed by Alvin A. Burger, 
research director. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE MYTH OF THE “UNTOUCHABLE” 71 PERCENT 


Spenders in and out of Congress have been 
utilizing what has proved to be an effective 
device for countering demands from folks 
back home for reduced Federal spending and 
a balanced budget. The device works this 
way: Pointing a frosty index finger at the 
complaining taxpayer, a prospending Sena- 
tor (for example) will say, “Do you know 
that 71 percent of the proposed 1951 Federal 
budget goes to pay for past wars and to 
prevent future wars? National defense takes 
$13,500,000,000; services and benefits to vet- 
erans, $6,100,000,000; foreign aid, $4,700,000,- 
000; and interest on the Federal debt, $5,600,- 
000,000; $29,900,000,000 all told, or 71 percent 
of the total expenditure. Now, Mr. Public, 
do you want to cut down on national de- 
fense? Do you want to abolish services to 
our veterans? Do you want Europe to be 
overrun by Communists? Do you want to 
lefault on the interest on the debt? No? 
Well, then, that leaves only 29 percent of the 
budget that can be cut, and that includes 
outlays for health, social welfare, agriculture, 
labor, natural resources, and so on. Are you 
prepared to say where and by how much 
these items should be reduced?” 

The average citizen is taken aback by such 
an assault. He has no pat answer to the 
phony assumption that 71 percent of the 
budget is immune to pruning. Left with the 
remaining 29 percent to ponder upon, he finds 
himself frustrated and silenced. 

What he realizes in due time, of course, 
is that he has been the victim of a percent- 
ageal “con” game at which the spenders in 
Washington have long been adept. The 
scheme is to get the public to believe that 
71 percent of the budget is untouchable (last 
year it was 76 percent), and that in any 


event the opportunities for substantial ex- 
pense-paring are negligible. 

Now what are the facts? Briefly, here 
they are: 

1, Of the $42,400,000,000 of estimated 
spending in the proposed 1951 budget, only 
$€9,4°7,000,000, or 22 percent, represents fixed 
charges not subject to reduction by Congress, 
The largest item in this sum is interest on 
the debt, estimated at $5,600,000,000. 

2. Of the remaining $33,000,000,000, 
$14,600,000,000 is subject to outright reduc- 
tion by the appropriation process, while the 
rest, amounting to $18,400,000,000, can be 
reduced somewhat by the appropriation proc- 
ess and substantially by amending existing 
laws authorizing the expenditures involved. 
In this latter category are programs involv- 
ing Federal grants, subsidies, payments to 
individuals, home-mortgage purchases, etc.’ 

8. Expenditures for the Military Establish- 
ment and for veterans’ services and bene- 
fits, far from being untouchable, offer 
abundant opportunities for spending re- 
duction without impairing our national de- 
fense or curtailing reasonable services to 
veterans. Reports of the Hoover Commission 
and recent statements by Defense Secretary 
Johnson and Veterans’ Administrator Gray 
support this. 

4. Foreign aid and military-assistance ex- 
penditures are certainly subject to control by 
congressional appropriation except for cer- 
tain obligated balances carried over from 
previous appropriations. 

5. Ordinary domestic peacetime expend- 
itures of the Government—those not related 
to past or future wars—have risen from $6, 
700,000,000 in 1948 to an estimated $12,300,- 
000,000 in fiscal 1951, an increase of 84 per- 
cent. 

6. The President’s 1951 budget provides 
$953,000,000 to initiate 34 new spending pro- 
grams. If Congress refuses to approve them, 
$953,000,000 will be saved. If Congress ap- 
proves them, not only will this sum be spent, 
but the continuing programs will require 
much larger annual outlays in the years to 
come. 

7. Despite recent improvements in many 
agencies of the Government, the 1951 budget 
still covers up much of the waste, duplica- 
tion, payroll padding and inefficiencies ex- 
posed by the Hoover Commission, Byrd Com- 
mittee and other survey agencies in their 
numerous reports. These add up to billions 
of dollars of possible savings. 


REDUCING MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


The 1951 expenditure estimate for national 
defense is $13,545,000,000. This huge sum 
nearly equals the total amo ‘nt of taxes col- 
lected last year for the support of all our 
State governments, all our municipal and 
county governments and all our school sys- 
tems combined. Now we all want a strong 
system of national defense in these days of 
cold war. The question is, can we, in striving 
for a balanced budget, achieve a cut in mili- 
tary spending and at the same time maintain 
an adequate system of defense? Senator 
Harry F. Byrrp maintains that we can. So. 
does Senator Pavt Dovctas, of Illinois. Both 
have proposed that substantial cuts be made. 
But most encouraging of all is the attitude 
of Defense Secretary Louis Johnson himself, 
who, although a strong advocate of armed 
security, has shown himself to be no respec- 
ter of the sanctity of military budgets. Al- 
though he has said that military spending 
would probably continue at a $13,000,000,000 
level until 1952, he has undertaken economy 
measures under the Unification Act which he 
estimates should result in $1,000,000,000 of 
savings by August 10 next. Greater combat 
effectiveness can be achieved as a result of 
these savings because of reduced excessive 
overhead and waste. 


4 The figures used in 1 and 2 are taken from 
Budget Bureau testimony before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, Janu- 
ary 18, 1950. 
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But Secretary Johnson’s commendable 
economy efforts are encountering opposition 
from five principal sources. These are: 

1. Certain military, naval, and Air Force 
brass to whom budgets are incomprehensib!e 
and the thought of conserving tax resources 
is repugnant; 

2. Certain short-sighted industria) pres- 
sure groups having a vested interest in mij). 
itary spending; 

8. Certain local interests that are more 
eager to retain unessential military insta). 
lations within their boundaries than to gee 
the Nation’s budget balanced; 

4. Certain employee groups which Oppose 
reductions in the huge civilian pay rolls of 
the armed services; and 

5. Certain Members of Congress who speak 
for the various interests here listed. 

There is little doubt but that these inter. 
ests are setting up costly obstacles in the 
path of true unification of the armed ger. 
vices. Failure to defeat them will result not 
only in costing the taxpayers large sums of 
unnecessary taxes, but also in weakening our 
system of national defense through foolish 
dissipation of its resources of manpower, 
materials, and money. 


SAVINGS IN VETERANS’ SERVICES AND BENEFITS 


The estimated expenditure for veterans’ 
services and benefits in the President's 195] 
budget amounts to $6,080,000,000. The 
overlapping, duplication, and waste prevail- 
ing in these activities have been given full 
public airing through the findings of the 
Hoover Commission. The Commission's 
recommendations call for a business-like 
overhauling and streamlining of all vet- 
erans’ services, particularly the hospital and 
insurance programs. If adopted, these pro- 
posals would not only save hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to the taxpayers, but would 
provide more effective services for deserving 
veterans. 

But the chief cause of much of the waste 
found in the Government’s outlays for vet- 
erans lies in ill-advised legislation passed 
by Congress from time to time. A glaring 
example is found in certain provisions of 
measures providing education and training 
benefits for World War II veterans. Expendi- 
tures for these benefits in 1951 are esti- 
mated at $2,700,000,000. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
1944 was passed to assist the returning vet- 
eran in making his readjustment to civilian 
life after separation from active service. 
Among other things, the act set up a sound 
system of education and in-service training 
benefits for veterans whose education had 
been delayed or impeded by war. But as time 
went on, Congress passed liberalizing meas- 
ures which have made a large part of this 
program a costly farce. Abuses include: 

1. The setting up of thousands of poorly 
qualified training schools which bid for vet- 
eran enrollments and derive exorbitant 
profits from tuition fees paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

2. The enrollment of veterans for 
primary purposes of income from the ( 
ernment. 

3. The enrollment of veterans who are 
temporarily unemployed or on strike. 

4. The wholesale changing of cours 
veterans (1,117,000 individual veteran 
changed courses up to July 1949, thou: 
of them as many as 3 or 4 times). 

5. The enrollment of veterans in cours 
wholly unrelated to their present or 
tended means of livelihood. s 

It is clear that the terrific waste incurre 
in this program stems not from faulty admin 
istration so much as from very bad 1:Ws 
Responsibility for plugging up the bulk 
this waste obviously rests with Congr 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


The President’s 1951 budget sets aside $4.- 
700,000,000 for foreign aid and other interna- 
tional finance programs, Of this amount 









10,000 is for ECA and $645,000,000 is 
military assistance pact entered into 
r. None of these programs is a 
i cow” insofar as the power of Congress 
ice or modify appropriations is con- 


One of the serious questions which a Mem- 
Congress must ask himself in voting 
aid funds is whether he is serving the 
erests of a friendly foreign nation by 
ing sums which throw our own budget 
lance, thus weakening the economy 
Nation on which the free world de- 
for aid. May we not be serving that 
r better when we provide him fewer 
d but keep the source of those dollars 
and sound? 
IT’S UP TO CONGR™SS 

plain truth is that Congress has all 
wer it needs to reduce Federal spend- 

ficiently to balance the 1951 budget. 
I Congress which appropriates funds for 
cutive branch to spend. It is Con- 
which legislates new spending pro- 
It is Congress—not the executive 


the ex 


branch—which has the power to modify and 
repeal all such spending legislation. 


1e executive branch cannot spend what 
C ress does not appropriate. The execu- 
anch cannot initiate spending activi- 
vhich Congress does not authorize. 
It therefore, the height of effrontery for 
Member of Congress to characterize as 
nonsense proposals that the budget 
be balanced through spending reduction. 
Government would quickly descend 
ny taxpayer who might say, “I can’t— 
won't—balance my household budget. 
fore I can’t pay my Federal income tax 


tive bi 





th year. 
is what the President and Congress 
ell us when they say, in effect, “We want to 
I 1 $5,000,000,000 in excess of our expected 
i ne next year. So if you don't mind, we'll 
put it on the cuff.” 
ALVIN A. BURGER, 
Research Director, Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce. 





Taxes! Taxes! Taxes! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave granted me, I include 
for the REcorp an article on taxes writ- 
ten by Mr. Edward F. Hutton in the Palm 
Beach (Fla.) Daily News of February 23, 
1950. The fundamental truths he 
ses and the simplicity of his presen- 
n should invite the attention and 
( ideration of all of the Members of 
t House. 

Mr. Hutton’s article follows: 

I ! Taxes! Taxes!—Wuo Lixrs THEM? 
(By Edward F. Hutton) 
They are not liked because the take is too 


ryone should know, including Govern- 
that the dollars which are withdrawn 

industry are taxes for big Government 

the tax dollars are lost to production. 
vernment produces no wealth and that 
e only source which can yield taxes. 
I more money we, the people, have left, 
r taxes, goes into productivity as venture 

1 risk, which and increases 


( 


creates 
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The correct doctrine was that taxation 
should be held down as low as possibie con- 
sistent with: “provide for the common de- 
fense”; “maintain law and order’; “insure 
domestic tranquility”; “provide public serv- 
ice”; after which the more money which was 
left in the hands of we, the people, could be 
applied to fertilize the growth of new en- 
deavors to create jobs. 

But the climate has changed. The re- 
distribution of wealth does not take the 
crude form of sharing the dollars and wealth, 
but, in effect, by taking from the people too 
much of that which they earn by thei 
labor. This is being done by subsidies and 
so-called free service. 

The method of confiscatory taxation obvi- 
Ously destroys the incentive to earn any- 
thing more than a modest income. Author- 
ities must know how powerful the present 
income tax operates to restrict effort. 

Human nature is what it is. So who is 
going to strive by hard work to double his 
income, only to incur heavier taxes? 

Why exercise one’s talents? 

PENALTY ON SUCCESS 

Why try to climb the ladder of success, if 
no rewards are to be granted? 

Why penalize success? 

Why penalize human ambitions? 

Why destroy character and courage and 
initiative? 

You cannot lift the wage earner by pulling 
down the wage payer. When that is accomp- 
lished, government becomes the wage payer. 
Ponder this: 

What will then be the worker’s hours of 
labor—will your pay check be more or less? 
How much more will be deducted from the 
pay envelope? And wh.t about your life- 
insurance policies? 

The growth of business 
slowed down because of size. When that 
happens, Government stops prosperity by 
man-made laws. But the wheel has turned, 
and taxation is regarded by some as a prime 
instrument in achieving a socialized change 
in our form of government. 

The ambition to attain by hard work the 
legitimate rewards of success is one of the 
most powerful motives which goes to the 
preservation of family life. If man be realis- 
tic, high principled, and earnest in his be- 
lief that the preservation of human dignity 
is a manifestation of God on earth, then 
government must admit also that it is pos- 
sible only where all people have freedom. 
The Government should preserve such free- 
dom. 


should not be 


THREAT TO GOVERNMENT 

Government cannot continue to be strong 
by destroying the people's initiative and in- 
dependence. The history of every business 
is literally a pattern of the human ambitions 
of all living under liberty. We are not a 
perfect peop!e. Our profit-and-loss and com- 
petitive system is not perfect. Unionism is 
not perfect. The bar association, the church, 
the Government, the academy of medicine 
are not perfect. Nothing is, nor ever will be 
perfect 20,000 years hence. But the profit- 
and-loss and competitive system is better 
than any other system on God’s green earth. 

Show us where on the face of this earth 
has there been a country or form of govern- 
ment by which socialism, collectivism, or 
any other ism has given us more comforts, 
luxuries, and happiness than the American 
system? 

Show us, not by arguments, dreams, blue- 
prints, or imaginary figures, but with facts. 

Show us, where is, or was, that other coun- 
try that gave as much to its people as Amer- 
ica has always given to us. 

Show us; give us concrete evidence. Prove 
it by example. Prove that any other system 
is better than ours—prove that the system, 
founded on our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights gives less life, less liberty, less oppor- 
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tunity, and less freedom than any other sys- 
tem. 

Show us whether the dictates of a social- 
ized state are more important than consti- 
tutional liberty and freedom. 

There are many people in this country, in 
and out of Government today, who are at- 
tempting to change the entire concept of lib- 
erty in America by socialistic legislation, 
which is the next step to communism. 

There is no better way of life on the face 
of this earth than that which we have. To 
most people, America is a foretaste of heave 
We still have a system that works best for 
the greatest good of the people. 

It is time all foreign isms be exposed for 
exactly what they are, and what they will 
do to the people, and not for the people. It 
was the individual know-how—individual 
planning and financing in free markets, reg- 
ulated, but not controlled, which made 
America the leading industrial power. Bu- 
reaucracy—political management—by gov- 
ernmental direction, should not invade the 
fields of competitive enterprise and compete 
with business, which they are now doing 
with the taxpayers’ money. Governments 
never have produced, nor can they produce 
wealth. That is not their function or du 
They should police the laws, but not control 
the functions of business. he only money 
Government has, or can get, is through tax- 
ing the people, and when it cannot get 
enough in taxes—directly—it hides them. 
The hidden t are deceptive and immoral. 
So these foreign isms mean the denial of 
the rights and capacity of the people to 
manage themselves and the things they own. 
Management should explain that to the 
people. Management is paid its salary by 
those whose moneys are at work in the busi- 
ness—so-called shareholders. They expect a 
return—a so-called dividend—for the use of 
their moneys. The expectation is a reason- 
able assumption. There is nothing morally 
or ethically wrong about that. When you 
destroy the incentive for a return on in- 
vested money, you destroy productivity, 
which is made possible by venture capital 
risk. It is like taking feed away from the 
cow, and still expecting milk. 

The reverse is, Government takes the 
money from the people to compete again 
business activities without the know-how to 
return some rent—interest—for the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

In other words, governmental t 
moneys the people earn, by confiscatory taxa- 
tion, means the complete denial 
and capacity of the peopie to manage them- 
selves and the things they own; and if these 
conditions continue, it means America will 
become a fourth-rate nation because pro- 
ductivity by the people, and for the people 
will cease to create capit venture Trisk, 
which provides employment and increases 
jobs. 

God created man for His purpose, to be 
free, and to be of service to his fellow m 
not to any state. 

Socialism is the “system of society in which 
individual ownership would be 
and all capital and means of production 
would become the property of the state.” 
And that is not God’s purpose. 

The present trends toward Government 
authority and less individual responsibilit, 
are more vicious precisely because they 
hidden revolutionary acts, a1 
perceptible to the average 
greater the number who profit from govern- 
mental benevolence, the lesser the publ 
vigilance and the greater the public com- 
placency. These are the « ive processes 
that wear down the rock of liberty, a 
suddenly the rock is I 
In its place is the quicksand—political “au- 
thority,” and th hardens into con- 
crete bands—‘“‘t ball and c!} ”" Alwa 
remember, power, once usurped, is 
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voluntarily surrendered. Real power rests 
in the hands of the people, if they will only 
use it; and so our countries are in a race 
between education and catastrophe. We 
cannot expect the people to defend that 
which they do not understand. The people 
of our country can do anything if they are 
only told why, but they must be told; other- 
wise they will accept some foreign ism. A 
person’s judgment is no better than his 
information. Business should expose these 
trends. 

By continuous wasteful Government 
spending—so-called deficit financing—and 
increasing bureaucracy, the Nation’s busi- 
ness is being taxed into weakness. These 
man-made trends, unless checked and re- 
versed, will make busitiess subject to poli- 
tical dictation. 

The strength of our Government is the 
productivity of the people. When these for- 
eign isms provide man’s security by doing 
for him that which he could, and should, 
do for himself, it assails his best work, and 
destroys human ambitions. We would be- 
come a Nation subject to governmental dic- 
tation. That ends liberty—period. 


Wildlife and Conservation 


YSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Soutl. Dakota has 
long been known as a splendid area in 
which to hunt game, notably the Chinese 
ringnecked pheasant, deer and elk, 
grouse and ducks. However, the people 
and their governmental representatives 
are also conscious of the need for con- 
servation and restoration. 

In that connection I wish to include 
here a statement from the office of the 
Honorable George T. Mickelson, Gover- 
nor of South Dakota: 

Governor Mickelson today proclaimed the 
week of March 19-25 as Wildlife Restoration 
Week in South Dakota. The Governor said 
the week was being sponsored nationally by 
the National Wildlife Federation. 

Governor Mickelson said the purpose of 
the observance is to focus attention of South 
Dakota people on the urgent need for wild- 
life conservation and its importance upon 
their daily life. 

State, county, and local groups were urged 
to hold meetings, at which time public dis- 
cussions might be held with regard to better 
management of the State’s natural resources, 
including water, soil, trees and all other 
plants, as well as animal life. 


EXTEI 


No Longer the Watchdog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following editorial from the 
Capital Journal of Salem, Oreg., on the 


recent action of the Armed Services 
Committee in the Denfeld-Matthews 
controversy: 

No LONGER THE WATCHDOG 


A slap on the wrist is all that Secretary 
of Defense Johnson and Navy Secretary 
Matthews got for firing Admiral Denfeld last 
fall. 

The House Armed Services Committee did 
no more than describe Denfeld’s removal as 
Chief of Naval Operations as a reprisal for 
his frank and honest criticism. A minority 
group on the House committee wanted to 
go further. The minority urged the Attor- 
ney General to consider charges against Sec- 
retary Matthews. Such charges would be 
brought under a 1948 law which forbids the 
influencing or intimidating of congressiona 
witnesses. 

As will be recalled, Denfeld testified at the 
request of the committee on how unification 
of the armed forces was working. He was 
told to be frank. His views would be pro- 
tected by the committee. So Denfeld told 
his version of how the Navy was being sub- 
merged to the detriment of the Nation. 
Johnson and Matthews retaliated by dump- 
ing him, an officer to whom they already 
had offered a new tour of duty as Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Johnson was praised in some quarters for 
preserving civilian control of the military. 
But that was not the point at issue in this 
case. It was a matter of the top naval of- 
ficer being questioned by Congress as to the 
condition of the branch of the service he 
commanded. Because bull-headed Johnson 
didn’t like the testimony, he gave Denfeld 
the boot. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
didn’t have the nerve to tell Johnson to stay 
in his own bailiwick and not overshadow the 
legislative branch of the Government. From 
now on out, Johnson will know he can get 
away with his control of the military—and 
congressional committee. 

The House committee is no longer the 
watchdog of the country on the armed serv- 
ices. It is Johnson’s obedient pet, waiting 
in fear of what its master, the Defense Sec- 
retary, will think of it. The protection it 
promised Denfeld amounted to no protection 
at all. 


The Little Fellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of Febru- 
ary 7, 1950: 


Tue LITTLE FELLOWS 


This country’s long-suffering patience with 
strikes is rooted in our natural sympathy for 
the little fellow in any argument. We would 
all like to see little Elon College lick Notre 
Dame, story-book fashion. The striker 
shines as the little fellow and the company 
is the massive mastodon. 

It seems to this newspaper that it is time 
we reexamined the question, Who is the little 
fellow? Who is striking against whom? 

We presently have a case in which several 
hundred thousand coal miners have struck 
against a handful of coal companies, a clear 
case, it would seem, of the interests of the 
many against the interests of the few. The 
other little fellows involved are forgotten. 
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There is first of all the little fellow who 
heats his home with coal. A prolonged strike 
means real hardship for him, and if the coa) 
miners by their concerted action win their 
will, it means this little fellow will pay more 
for every lump of coal. Further, the price of 
coal affects in one way or another—through 
higher shipping and manufacturing costs— 
the price of nearly everything this little fe]. 
low buys with his wages. The price of al] 
these things too will go up, and all the little 
fellows will pay. 

We also have presently threatened a strike 
in the telephone industry. In this case, 
about 100,000 installers and repairmen plan 
to walk out. The telephone company is one 
of the largest companies we have; this would 
seem a perfect example of the little men bat- 
tling the Goliath. Perhaps; but whom else 
are they striking against? 

There is again the little fellow who uses 
the product, and in this instance it includes 
just about everybody in the country, 4 
really successful telephone strike would cre- 
ate an unimaginable chaos and, if won, the 
winnings would be paid for by everybody 
who uses the telephone. 

But disregarding that, what of the male- 
factors of great wealth who own this “octo- 
pus,” this telephone company? Why should 
we waste any sympathy on them? 

Well, if that is a true picture we must 
have an awful lot of malefactors. Some 
940,000 people jointly own the telephone 
company, most of whom are little people 
with little savings. More than one-third 
of the owners have less than five shares. 
And, curiously, among the owners are 175,- 
000 employees of the company. Now whom 
are the employees striking against? 

None of this is an argument against higher 
wages for coal miners or telephone workers. 
Considering the value received from a tele- 
phone and from a ton of coal it could be 
that the producers of these things are wor- 
thy of greater hire, that is, that all of us 
should pay more for their products. What 
we are here urging is simply more thought 
about the nature of these strikes. 

The unions that have monopolies over 
whole industries are the new Goliaths. They 
can coerce the little fellows in their own 
membership—what man, however badly he 
wants to work, dare defy a picket line? They 
can coerce the rest of us—where will you 
get coal, or steel, or phone service, if the 
unions say you shan’t? You have become 
the little fellow. 

Developing an honest and fair labor policy 
is never going to be an easy task, but we 
shall not even approach it until we realize 
that in all these strikes there is another 
little fellow who has been almost forgotten. 


Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the Alaska statehood debate 
in this House last week which revolved 
partly around the proposition of popula- 
tion, I desire to submit a letter written 
by Mr. Paul H. Whitney, of Flushing, N. 
Y., which appeared in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune for March 7: 

ALASKA STATEHOOD—OTHER TeERRITORIES AD- 
MITTED WITH LESS POPULATION 
To the New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

The specious reasoning of several of our 

Congressmen in their attack on the Alaska 














statehood bill should be questioned. They 
ar with alarm that the two Senators from 
i representing only 100,000 population, 
ullify the votes of Senators from the 
n ely populated States. Exactly! It 
his express purpose that the found- 
ing ers, after months, even years, of bit- 
tor quarreling, finally agreed that there 
should be equal representation in the upper 
H use of the Congress. 

It was a bitter pill that Virginia (popula- 
tion 747,610) swallowed when she at last 
screed to stand on a parity in the Senate 
with Delaware (population 59,096). Pennsyl- 
vas not happy that her 434,373 citi- 
ens might be voted down by Rhode Island’s 
€8,825. North Carolina, with a population 
greater than the State of New York when the 
m was formed, recognized sparsely set- 
Tfermont as her equal in the Senate. 
That fight was fought and decided more than 
160 years ago, but the gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan ap- 
pear to have forgotten their history lesson, 

No precedent is being established in giving 













Alaska two Senators as Representative Leroy 
Jounson, of California, should know, for his 
State had only 92,597 population when ad- 


mitted to the Union. Representative Epcar 
A. Jonas should be reminded that Illinois 
could count only 12,282 heads when she was 
admitted. For the benefit of Representative 
Apert J. ENGLE, Of Michigan, let it be re- 
corded that his State had the smallest popu- 
lation of any that has ever been taken into 
the United States—a scant 4,762 according 












to the official Federal census. Yet that little 
colony of Wolverines could have nullified the 
votes of the Senators from Virginia or New 


York, either of which had a population of 
close to a million. Representative Frank B. 
Keere, of Wisconsin, stands on very firm 
ground in fighting Alaska’s plea for statehocd 


because his State had a population of 130,- 
945 when it first sent two Senators to Wash- 
ington. Of course, he wouldn’t remember 


that at that time New York had a popula- 
tion of 2,500,C00. 





Not counting any of the first 13 States, 
there have been 21 States admitted to the 
Union at a time when they had a popula- 
tion considerably less than Alaska has now. 

If Alaska is to be kept out of the Union 
because she has only 100,000 citizens, then, 


same strange reasoning Nevada, Dela- 
Vermont, and Wyoming should be 

Any State having fewer citizens 
n the “big five” should have a Senator 
taken away from them and any having less 
population than the 10 next most populous 
tes shouldn’t be allowed to have a Sen- 
rat all. How much fairer it would ke to 
deprive of all representation in Congress such 


evicted 





S s elect to Congress men who reason 
as do the Messrs. JOHNSON, JONAS, ENGLE, 
and KEEFE. 


PauL H. WHITNEY. 
FLUSHING, N. Y., March 3, 1950. 





Fertilizing Influence Fast Becoming a 


Sevious Menace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks on October 10, 1949, I drew the 
attention of the Congress to the fact 
that eight Members of the United States 
Sen: te had protested against the monop- 
Olistic practices of the fertilizer indus- 
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try, and had asked for an investigation; 
and that the distinguished Represent- 
ative from Wisconsin, the Honorable 
FRANK B. KEEFE, and the distinguished 
Representative from Illinois, the Hon- 
orable ApoLpH J. Saspatu, had each of- 
fered resolutions requesting the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to make a 
full and complete investigation of the 
fertilizer industry, and to find the facts 
in connection with the statements re- 
cently made by competent judges that 
present methods of fertilizer manufac- 
ture are not only responsible for unnec- 
essarily increasing the amount of the 
farmer’s national fertilizer bill $250,C€00,- 
000, but are also the cause of the exten- 
sive spread of destructive plant diseases, 
and of the increased incidence of vas- 
cular diseases and degenerative diseases. 

There are serious matters, Mr. Speak- 
er, but the most serious phase of this 
matter is the fact that Federal court 
records show that a large number of 
fertilizer companies were indicted and 
fined for having exerted an illegal in- 
fluence on State lawmakers, and that 
while this influence was being exerted, 
the State laws were so amended as to 
allow the manufacturers to lower the 
quality of fertilizer by using excessive 
proportions of the cheap, soluble sources 
of nitrogen without letting the farmers 
know that this was being done. 

A letter dated February 25, 1950, 
written by Mr. William G. Holman, a 
well-known citizen of Virginia, to Mr. 
Osborne B. Bond, publisher of Liberty 
magazine, Chicago, Ill., contains some 
statements far more shocking and serious 
in their implications than any that have 
heretofore been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress in connection with 
this matter. I ask that Mr. Holman’s 
letter be inserted in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, for 
the Congress to inquire into the charges 
of collusion, and to take such steps as 
are necessary to free the fertilizer in- 
dustry from monopolistic control which 
is proving to be a detriment to the health 
and welfare of the people, and obviously 
a detriment to the morals of public offi- 
cials. To do otherwise would sound the 

eath Knell to popular government in 
this country, and all of us know that 
popular government throughout the 
world was never in greater peril than it 
is today. 

The letter referred to follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1950. 
Mr. OSBORNE B. Bonn, 
Publisher, Liberty Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dzar MR. Bonn: I have just read a letter 
you wrote to a Congressman, in which you 
asked the question: “Isn’t it time that some- 
thing be done to keep America together?” and 
then that: “As a Nation we're spending bil- 
lions to impress other peoples with the im- 
portance of free enterprise and what we know 
as the American way of life, but how about 
our own people at home?” 

Yes, how about our own people at home, 
and how about the importance of, and neces- 
sity for, something that you and I know 
deep down in our hearts we don’t have to- 
day—free enterprise? 

If we really had free enterprise, would it 
be possible for “one-eighth of 1 percent of 
all the corporations in America to acquire 
51 percent of the Nation’s assets,” and would 
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it «shave been possible for 3 percent of the 
farmers in America to own 41 percent of 
the farm land? 

If we really believed in free enterprise 
would we shrug away and do nothing about 
the criminal exploitation of the farmers by 
the Fertilizer Trust, and fertilizer practices 
that endanger the health of the people? 

Would we condone the leasing of public 
lands to a few corporations on which are 
found the principal potash deposits in this 
country which enabled these corporations to 
obtain a monopolistic control of such an es- 
sential fertilizer ingredient as potash and 
to use this control to the harm and injury 
of the farmers? 

Would we meekly submit to the encourage- 
ment given to a few fertilizer manufacturers 
though an Act of Congress (Webb-Pomerene 
Act) to acquire a monopolistic control of 
such essential fertilizer ingredients as phos- 
phate rock and acid phosphate, and to the 
use of this control to force the smaller man- 
ufacturers to lower the quality of fertilizers, 
and thus impose upon the farmers and en- 
danger the health of the people? 

If we knew that collusion existed between 
the fertilizer industry and the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and that gifts of money 
to this agency of the Federal Government 
by the fertilizer industry had blinded the 
eyes of these Government Officials to ferti- 
lizer practices that were harmful to the 
health and welfare of the people, and we 
shrugged away the shocking implications of 
such a situation, wouldn’t that amount to 
an admission that monopoly was in the 
saddle and free enterprise was a thing of 
the past? If you want the facts, open the 
columns of your publication to your humble 
servant and I will present the unvarnished 
facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM G. HOLMAN. 





Promotion of Veterans of World War II in 
Field Service of Post Office Depart- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I arise at 
this time to reaffirm my support of H. R. 
87. I was one of the original supporters 
of this necessary remedial legislation. 
My testimony is included in the hearings 
and this. statement is reprinted in the 
August issue of the Union Postal Clerk. 

It is regrettable that a number of 
amendments are to be offered which will 
have the effect of killing the bill. This 
bill as modified by the substitute should 
be approved and I intend to support it. 

I would like to review the situation in 
a particular community, namely, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., my home town. As this 
committee knows, all civil-service exam- 
inations for the post office were frozen 
during World War II. In the period be- 
tween 1941 and 194€ the Department 
used many temporary employees but 
none in this group achieved permanent 
status because no qualifying examina- 
tions were given. 

The first examinations for post cffice 
employees were held in September 1°46. 
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The veterans of World War II who ini- 
tially entered the postal service after the 
late war took this examination at the 
first opportunity, along with those who 
had been temporary employees during 
the war. I think we can validly assume 
that many veterans would have become 
post office employees during the period 
between 1941 and 1945 if military service 
had not intervened. A number of vet- 
erans passed this examination along with 
a few temporary employees. Those tem- 
poraries who passed examinations and 
became classified employees upon ap- 
pointment as regulars received an auto- 
matic increase of $400 per year. This 
gave them a period of only 6 years in 
which to reach top-grade salary. Vet- 
erans of World War II have to work 10 
years to reach top-salary grade. 

In my estimation, under the present 
law an unfair discrimination presently 
exists as far as World War II veterans are 
concerned because the former temporary 
employees get the benefit of a $400 in- 
crease in salary while the veteran when 
he becomes a regular employee does not 
derive the same financial benefits even 
though his forced absence from the post- 
al service was no fault of his. I have 
no desire to penalize the temporary em- 
ployee who worked diligently during the 
war for the Post Office Department, but 
I certainly think we should give the 
veteran credit for his war service once 
he enters the postal service as a per- 
manent career employee. 

A failure to remedy this situation will 
be harmful to employee morale. This is 
best illustrated by a specific example. 
Rather than use names, I will refer to 
employee A, a veteran who took and 
passed a civil-service examination given 
in September 1946. A was appointed 
January 1, 1947, as a regular because of 
his high rating on the examination, 
Employee B, a nonveteran, took the same 
examination but he had been hired on 
May 1, 1945. B did not get his regular 
appointment after the September 1946 
examination until April 1, 1948. 

What is the situation today? B is 
now making $3,350 per year while A 
earns only $2,750 annually. There is 
this differential even though A has 15 
months additional seniority as a regular 
or permanent employee. Furthermore A 
has been graded “outstanding” while B 
has only a “satisfactory” rating. Both 
these men do the same job, they work 
side by side. Employee B, the nonvet- 
eran, now earns approximately $11.54 
more each week than his veteran co- 
worker, despite A’s better qualifications, 
both on the examination and on the 
periodic grading system. This is only 
one of many such cases but it well illus- 
strates the inequities which must be 
rectified. 

For the committee’s examination I 
include a table showing the precise situa- 
tion in the Grand Rapids post office. It 
will be seen that the veterans of World 
War II, who make up a substantial por- 
tion of the postal employees, are being 
penalized and the morale of the entire 
service will unquestionably suffer if this 
legislation is not approved. 

In closing, let me emphasize the need 
for this legislation. Veterans of World 
War I have received credit for time spent 
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in military service, even those who were 
not employed in the postal service prior 
to their entry into the armed forces. 
Veterans of World War II who worked 
for the Post Office Department previous 
to entry into the armed service in the 
last war have received credit for their 
military service under present pay sched- 
ules. 

I therefore strongly recommend favor- 
able consideration of H. R. 87 by this 
committee in order that richly deserved 
benefits will accrue to those veterans who 
direly need financial assistance at this 
time and in the years to come. 














Total....| 499 


Number 

Nant vos 

. i\Number ‘ar II 

Des. —_ |Total| who are | veterans 

Classification | jars'substi-| Of, |veterans| who are 
. | tates | both of World| eligible 

a War II | for Vur- 

sell Act 

benefits 

Be Pe 
Bupervisors....} 37 | 0 37 3 0 
Clerks. .......-| 182 | $1} 213 107 73 
Carriers ---| 205 35 | 240 118 81 
Mail handlers 12 2 14 7 7 
Motor-vebicle 
service.......| 30 5 35 5 8 
Special de- | 
GET a nctscen q 2 11 3 2 
Custodial. = 19 1] 20 3 2 
Rural carriers. .| 5 10 | 5 2 1 
1 

76 | 875 | 248 | 169 





1 Charwoman. 
* Substitutes for rural carriers are not carried either as 
regular or classified employees. 


Summary 
Total employees—Regular and classi- 


ee 575 
Total World War II veterans_._...-_- 248 
Total World War II veterans who would 

be eligible for Vursell Act benefits... 169 





British Import Discriminations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A, S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill designed to help 
prevent discrimination against Ameri- 
can-owned and controlled companies in 
foreign commerce. Particularly, it is de- 
signed to bring Presidential powers under 
the customs laws of the United States 
up to date and to provide against new 
types of discrimination which are 
threatening to grow up in postwar prac- 
tices in world trade. 

The British Government has recently 
placed severe limitations on the amount 
of petroleum products that can be 
shipped into the United Kingdom by 
American-controlled companies. 

This loss of more than 150,000 barrels 
of our foreign market a day is compli- 
cating and making more severe the prob- 
lem domestic oil producers are having 
with importations of off-shore oil. The 
flood of imported oil is increasing to such 
proportions that it is endangering the 
stability of our domestic market. The 
British ban against oil from American- 
controlled companies, applying both to 





foreign and domestic production, is cer. 
tain to make more difficult this problem 
of imports. 

These severe limitations are not ap. 
plied to conserve the Empire’s dollar 
reserves, nor to protect local oil produc- 
tion in the Dominions. They apply 
against all oil coming from what the 
British have defined as “American-con- 
trolled companies.” This definition pro. 
vides that such companies which are sub- 
stantially owned, directly or indirectly, 
by American citizens, regardless of the 
laws under which such companies might 
be incorporated are under the ban. 

Thus, any such company, even if in- 
corporated under the British flag and 
complying with all British laws—and 
even if offering their oil on exactly the 
same terms and for exactly the same 
currency as British, they are off-limits 
and are subjected to these severe limita- 
tions for importation into the United 
Kingdom. 

As a result, a British-controlled com- 
pany, incorporated under the British 
flag, may ship oil from its Middle East 
wells and refineries into Britain and 
sell it for sterling, without restriction, 
An American-controlled company, in- 
corporated under American, British, or 
third country flag, offering oil produced 
or refined in the identical Middle East 
area, and willing to accept the identical 
sterling in payment, is subject to the 
ban. 

American investments are thus clearly 
discriminated against by this British ac- 
tion in an unreasonable manner. Our 
State Department regards this British 
action as discriminatory and has so ad- 
vised the British Government. Our 
State Department is on record that the 
proposed discriminatory action is not 
reasonably necessary to solve any cur- 
rent British currency shortage and that 
corrective measures should be taken. 

Present discussions, looking toward a 
modification of the British action are 
now under way between our Government 
and the British Government, and di- 
rectly between the oil companies con- 
cerned and the British Treasury. While 
everyone hopes that these discussions 
will result in a withdrawal of this dis- 
crimination it is likely under pre 
circumstances that they will fail. 

One important reason why the current 
negotiations may fail is that our Govern- 
ment lacks the power under present law 
to take effective action if the British 
refuse to modify their position of dis- 
crimination against American-controlled 
companies. 

Under present law, the President may, 
if he finds a foreign country is discrimi- 
nating against American commerce, 2c! 
in three ways: 

First. He may impose _ additional 
United States customs duties on the 
products of such country; or 

Second. Withdraw tariff concessions 
previously granted to such country under 
a reciprocal-trade agreement; or 

Third. Where the President finds 4 
foreign country has placed any burden 
upon the commerce of the United States 
by discriminatory regulations, condi- 
tions, restrictions, or prohibitions the 
President can offset this burden by im- 
posing additional rates of duty, not to 








exceed 50 percent ad valorem on any 
products of the foreign country. 

The British Government knows that 
these present methods of combating dis- 
crimination do not fit the newer designs 
of trade barriers. 

Most of us are familiar with the now 
famous Nairobi letter of December 17, 
1949, in which the British Government's 
secretary of State for Colonial Affairs 


advi ed his subordinates of the new dis- 
criminations imposed by the British 
Government on American controlled 


companies, and stated that the Ameri- 
cans have, as expected, not gone beyond 


expressing regret at the action taken. 


The only effective way of meeting dis- 
crimination against American invest- 
ments is by treatment in kind. Our cus- 
toms laws have embodied this principle 
for many years. The methods outlined 
ebove were designed to correct examples 
that had previously occurred but do not 
c day’s commodity wide discrimi- 
nations against American-controlled 
companies. 

They do not clearly authorize the Pres- 
ident to retaliate in kind against the new 


types of discrimination that have been 
devised in recent years, such as the re- 
cent British ban on oil imports from 
’ 1n-controlled companies. 

The bill I introduced today adds a new 
sub n to the tariff code. It author- 
izes the President to retaliate in kind 
ag t any foreign discriminatory ac- 
tion effecting American commerce. If 
he President should find, for example, 
h he British Government has placed 
proper restrictions upon imports by 
American-controlled companies into the 
United Kingdom, to retaliate by placing 
equivalent restrictions upon imports by 
British-controlled companies into the 
United States. 

It is my earnest hope that the power 
granted by my proposed amendment 
would never have to be used. I am in 
full accord with the administration’s 
policy of tearing down trade barriers and 
removing as many restrictions as pos- 
sible to encourage multilateral world 
trade. 

Unfortunately, unrestricted world 
trade is going to be difficult to achieve so 
long as foreign nations are free to dis- 
criminate against American commerce 
Without fear of any retaliation of any 
kind. My bill would serve merely as a 
notice to the world that any foreign na- 
tion which hits American commerce be- 
low the belt can expect to be hit back. 
In my opinion, the mere existence of 
such a law on our statute books will dis- 
courage discriminatory measures abroad 
and make its use unnecessary. 





~ 





CO’s Gesture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


» 
i 
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include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of March 7, 1950: 


CO’s GESTURE 


Although the United States has prided 
itself that it respected liberty of conscience 
even durirg wartime, the House has cheap- 
ened the value of the work done by con- 
secientious objectors. The relatively small 
number of men conscripted for “work of 
national importance” as an alternative to 
military service received no Government 
compensation or family allowances, and 
when they were hired out to private em- 
ployers most of their wages was paid into a 
frozen fund held by the Treasury. Now 
the House has turned down the Judd bill 
which embodies a request of the CO’s them- 
selves that the money be given to CARE to 
provide scientific and professional publica- 
tions for depleted libraries abroad. 

The hunger for additional technical read- 
ing matter is most apparent in countries 
such as Germany, where the war inter- 
rupted normal contacts with the outside, 
and in the new independent states, such as 
India. The furnishing of such material 
under the auspices of CARE would have 
compleriented existing programs and would 
have been one of the best ways of promoting 
friendship and understanding. Perhaps the 
poorest of all excuses for the House action is 
the one that seemingly received most atten- 
tion—that the Treasury cannot afford the 
expenditure. The $1,300,000 involved is not 
Government money; it is money legally 
earned by the CO’s themselves, who have re- 
nounced ali claims to it. There could be no 
better use for it. One may suspect that the 
real explanation for the defeat was a hidden 
effort further to punish the conscientious 
objectors and to kill their gesture. 





Speak Up for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the following radio 
speech I made to the constituents of my 
district: 

Friends of the radio audience, this is your 
Congressman, WILLIAM S. HILL, speaking to 
you from Washington, D. C. Today I wish 
to speak on world peace. 

If we are to continue at peace with the 
world, the people of the United States must 
speak up. Either we redouble our efforts for 
maintaining the peace we won at such a 
horrible price in lives, blood and treasure, or 
we continue a headlong plunge into world 
war III. 

Dangers of the peace are increasing. The 
tip of the scale one way or the other, might 
touch off another war—a war more terrible 
and destructive than the last. It could be 
the war to end all wars. It could wipe out 
our civilization. The very thought is horri- 
fying. Our finite minds are incapable of 
visualizing the consequences of an A-bomb 
or an H-bomb dropped on this country. 

But the purpose of this warning isn’t to 
scare you out of your wits. It is to awaken 
you to the idea that now is the time to speak 
up. Those of us who want peace must be 
heard. Our voices must ring out with an 
appealing force to halt the mad dash for 
superbombs and superduper death-dealing 
weapons of mass destruction, 
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Part of the guilt for the armament race 
is on our consciences. President Truman 
authorized the dropping of the atomic bomb 
on Japan. The late President Roosevelt ini- 
tiated the scientific experiments and pro- 
vided the finances for construction of the 
A-bomb during World War II. Now the 
President has given the green light for the 
building of the hydrogen bomb. We are out 
in front in the rearmament race, but it 
isn’t, to my way of thinking, a thing to be 
proud of. We should be in the forefront 
of these in the world who want to maintain 
peace. Our leadership should be for moral 
and spiritual rearmament rather than mili- 
tary force. 

In the world court of opinion, we have 
left cur sincerity and high purposes open to 
question? The hopes and aspirations of the 
people, who overwhelmingly desire peace, 
must be brought out into the light for the 
world to see. Our diplomatic maneuvers 
and our military activities have cast a false 
reflection on the basic motives of this Na- 
tion. We are a peace-loving Nation; the 
majority of our people are most anxious and 
eager to spread to the four corners cf the 
earth their expression of good will. But 
somehow this opinion becomes distorted 
and twisted by the actions of our political 
and military leaders. 

It is time for a constructive call of the 
great political powers of the world to set- 
tle the problems of the cold war. Our lead- 
ers have attempted to assuage our conscience 


he H-bomb. Perhaps, they are entirely 
right in their assumptions. But, we should, 
with equal vigor and honesty to ourselves 
encourage a policy of world disarmament. 
All of our efforts politically, economically 
and otherwise have the single objective of 
stopping the Red tide of atheistic commu- 
nism from engulfing the world. Russia is our 
enemy, now; in the war she was our ally. 
What caused Russia to change her attitude 
toward us? Admiral Leahy, who was Fres- 
ident Roosevelt's adviser at the Big Five con- 
ferences, until the late President's death, 
attributed the difficulty last week in an ar- 
ticle, as arising out of differences between 
Stalin and Roosevelt. But it was 5 years later 
before the people were advised of these con- 
ditions through Admiral Leahy’s magazine 
disclosure. Why weren’t we informed long 
ago? 

Former Prime Minister Churchill of Great 
Britain has thrown another light on Ameri- 
can entry into World War II as a result of 
Pearl Harbor, in his current writings in Life 
magazine and the New York Times. He es- 
tablished the fact that for a year and a half 
before Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, he 
had pressed President Roosevelt to come into 
the war on Great Britain’s side. At the 
Atlantic conference in August 1941, he said 
he informed Roosevelt’s party and 1 quote— 
“that I would rather have an American dec- 
laration of war now and no supplies for 6 
months than double the supplies and no dec- 
laration.” 

Churchill said that he related this incident 
to General Smuts, Prime Minister of South 
Africa, stating—and I quote again—‘We 
must not underrate his (Roosevelt’s) con- 
stitutional difficulties. He may take action 
as Chief Executive, but only Congress can 
declare war. He went so far as to say to me— 
this is Roosevelt speaking—‘I may never de- 
clare war; I may make war. If I were to ask 
Congress to declare war they might argue 
about it for 3 months.’” 

It will be remembered that the attack on 
the fieet at Hawaii was presented to the 
American people, who knew nothing at the 
time of our American economic sanctions, 
our unyielding diplomacy with Japan, and 
our other secret maneuvering, came as a 
shocking surprise—an act of treachery on— 
and I quote Fresident Roosevelt—‘“a date 
which will live in infamy.” 
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Churchill had this to say with reference to 
Pearl Harbor. And I quote him again: “I 
do not intend in these pages to attempt to 
pronounce judgment upon this tremendous 
episode in American history. We know that 
all of the great Americans round the Presi- 
dent and in his confidence felt, as acutely as 
I did, the awful danger that Japan would 
attack British or Dutch possessions in the 
Far East and would carefully avoid the United 
States, and that in consequence Congress 
would not sanction an American declaration 
of war. 

Quoting Churchill further, he said: “Roose- 
velt, Hull, Stimson, Knox, General Marshall, 
Admiral Stark, and, as a link between them 
all, Harry Hopkins had»but one mind. A 
Japanese attack upon the United States was 
a vast simplification of their problems and 
their duty. How can we wonder that they 
regarded the actual form of the attack, or 
even its scale, as incomparably less impor- 
tant than the fact that the whole American 
Nation would be united for its own safety. 
Moreover, they knew, earlier than we in Brit- 
ain could know, the full and immediate pur- 
pose of their enemy.” 

The armed power of the world is again 

ivided into twocamps. Is there a war party 
in this Nation, as there is in the Kremlin? 
Communist dictatorship is not only designed 
for a surprise attack with all the arms it 
has, but the Kremlin can violate any agree- 
ment it signs to gain advantage and abro- 
gate at will the agreements it makes. 

But our free people have greater produce- 
tive and moral powers. We can unite our 
strength, unless it is undermined and weak- 
ened by secret action of our political leaders. 

We must make our stand for peace through 
the United Nations. We must declare our 
intentions and desires. We have no assur- 
ance from available public reports that Rus- 
sia would cooperate in an effort at disarma- 
ment in the strengthening of the objectives 
of peace, but that should not stand in our 


way. We should look into every avenue for 
a way to lasting peace. If our sincerity is 
clear, Our reasons and examples steadfast, 


then before the eyes of the world we have 
made our case. 


WE CAN DO NO LESS 


Are we going to let someone push us into 
world war III? Is fear of the A-bomb or 
H-bomb going to deter us from striving for 
what we know is right, and what the peoples 
of the world all believe in—peace? Regard- 
less of the actions of their leaders—and 
this includes Russia, too—I believe that all 
peoples of the world want peace. But they 
must speak up; they must be heard before 
powerful influences get us so involved in po- 
litical and economic circumstances that re- 
sulting action winds up in war. 

At present the United Nations is the only 
world organization in operation. Through it 
let us urge the representaives of the United 
States to work for peace. The adoption of 
certain measures would augment the efforts 
of the people in presenting our case to the 
peoples of the world. In the past Russia has 
overshadowed the rest of the nations partici- 
pating in the UN and have effectively used 
it as a propaganda agency. If necessary, let 
the United States assume the Christian re- 
ssponsibility for guiding the UN into discus- 
sions of big-power politics in controlling the 
A- and H-bombs; renewing the forces of reli- 
gious and spiritual leadership toward a new 
birth of moral indignation into the depravity 
of a superarmament program. Men must 
learn to live together. War is not the eco- 
nomic savior of broken and decadent political 
philosophies. This fact must be impressed 


on those who seek to fasten its chains upon 
the people. 

Unless there is a quick turn in the course 
nts, the intensity of the cold war will 
It is time for us to unite 


of e 
surely increase. 





and demand that every effort be exhausted 
to maintain the peace. The hour is late. 
The expenditure of huge sums for defense 
weapons or for the purpose of winning 
friends abroad is not the answer. The an- 
swer will come from the deep-rooted desire 
of all peoples to live together in friendship. 
Exploitation by political leaders for momen- 
tary advantage will not assure a period of 
international tranquillity. But the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the good peoples of the 
earth can bring about what selfishness, greed, 
and political chicanery cannot achieve. Un- 
til we have placed this country in the posi- 
tion of exhausting every possibility of peace 
so that our sincerity and honesty stand 
crystal clear before the rest of the world, let 
us not resign ourselves to the cynical atti- 
tude that the only solution to our problem {fs 
to arm ourselves to the teeth and develop an 
arms race which in the end can only mean 
the ultimate destruction of our civilization. 





Repealing the Taxes on Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
proval of this conference report will 
write the final chapter in the long con- 
troversy between the small dairy farmers 
of America and the oleomargarine 
monopoly. Aclever and highly financed 
oleomargarine lobby has done a good 
job of propagandizing the country. 
Some 28 oleomargarine manufacturers 
are now completely in the saddle and the 
liquidation of many small dairy herds 
will begin. The dairy farmers will most 
certainly lose their market if oleo- 
margarine takes over the major portion 
of the demand for a spread. Some say 
that cannot happen here, but the fact re- 
mains that during the past several years 
per capita butter consumption has gone 
down and oleomargarine consumption 
has gradually been on the increase. The 
natural result will be that many of the 
2% million dairy farmers will eventually 
be forced out of business. Now for the 
first time the oleomargarine interests 
will be permitted to appropriate unto 
themselves the historical butter color of 
golden yellow. This can only mean the 
perpetration of great frauds upon the 
consumers of this country, in spite of the 
so-called protective provisions in the bill. 
The conference report should be rejected. 





Who Won? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrd- 
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i T include the following article from 
he Indianapolis Times of March 5, 1950: 
WxHo Won? 


The coal strike that wasn’t a strike is over 

The miners who wouldn't go back to work 
when John Lewis told them to, went back 
to work when John Lewis told them to. 

The bitter battle that disrupted the whole 
industry for 8 months has ended—for a year 

Who won? ; 

Not the coal miners, 

Their pay goes up 70 cents a day. At that 
rate it will take 1,714 working days for a 
miner to get back what he lost in wages 
in the strike. In just a few days less than 
7 years the man who never misses a day’s 
work in the mines may break even on this 
pay raise. The contract is actually for 
year, but might be stretched to 2 years. 

Who won? 

Not the folks on mine pensions and wel- 
fare. 

The welfare royalty goes up 10 cents a 
ton, to a total of 30 cents. At the old rate 
it took three whole years to collect enough 
money to pay pensions and welfare for 14 
months. At the new rate all the royalties 
collected over the next 3 years might possibly 
be enough to pay pensions and welfare for 
18 months. And the spending of the fund 
is placed again in the same hands that reck- 
lessly squandered it before. 

Who won? 

Not the mine owners. 

Their losses in the past 8 months of hit- 
or-miss operation already have been stagger- 
ing. But they have barely begun. Millions 
of homes, thousands of industries have quit 
using coal because of this very battle. Every 
oil furnace that’s gone into a home means 
at least 1 day’s work a year a coal miner 
won't have. A good many thousands of coal 
miners have struck themselves permanently 
out of a job. There won’t, in their lifetimes, 
again be work in the coal mines for all the 
men who were working there when this strike 
began. A big chunk of the market for coal 
is gone forever. 

Who won? 

Not the people who use coal, 

They'll pay every dime of the increased 
Wages and the increased pension royalties, 
added right on the price of every ton of coal 
they buy. 

Who won? 

Not the workers in other industries. 

The thousands laid off from their jobs be- 
cause there was no coal haven’t even a pay 
increase to get them back part of the wages 
they lost in a dispute they weren’t in. They 
do, though, have a higher cost in the factories 
where they work, which will make it harder 
for them to get pay increases themselves, 
in future. 

Who won? 

Not the general public, which suffered in 
the cold. 

Not the school children, whose education 
was halted. 

Not the Government of the United States, 
which was too weak to act when the crisi: 
threatened national security. 

Not, surely, the six women and children 
who died in Indianapolis trying to keep wv 
with makeshift fuel as a direct result of 
mine strike. 

Who won? 

Not even John L. Lewis. 

Clearly he lost what he called the strike 
to get—monopoly control of the whole < 
supply of the whole Nation. He didn’t 
it. He had to give up the willing-and-at'e- 
to-work gimmick he’s been using to regulate 
coal output and sign a contract that is 4 

enuine contract, as the old one was ! 

he gains he got were no more than - 
convincing face-saving, that substant: 



























.ve been had for the asking before 
ike even began. 
who did win the coal strike? 
won it. 
sodv lost: the miners, the mine 
the school children, the union boss, 
ers, and the workers in other in- 
_ all the people of the United States. 
must be a better way to settle such 











n fact there is a better way. 

This Nation long ago learned what to do 
when business monopoly threatened to get 
in the Government of the United 


maybe, we’ve learned that there is 
lifference between a business mo- 
nd a labor monopoly, 


John Crown’s Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 


Vednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
article by Howard A. Rusk, 
M. D., which appeared in the New York 
Times on March 5, 1950, entitled “John 
Crown's Legacy”: 

JoHN CROWN’S LEGACY—VETERAN LEAVES AN 

EXAMPLE OF COURAGE AND A PLEA THAT LOVE 
iNT GREED 
(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

(In 1946 a letter was published in this col- 

mn from a young veteran in Halloran Hos- 
| tter created by suffering, anguish, 
nd bewilderment. Last week, after 4 years 

truggle, the writer, John Crown, died. 
His legacy to the world was an example of 
and a philosophy of life which, in 
troubled and uncertain days, plead 
even more eloquently for the necessity of 
understanding than the day on which his 
letter was written. In this era of precocious 
te logy, hydrogen bombs, guided missiles 
ill the additions to the horrors of war 
ve caused an epidemic of anxiety and 
throughout the world, this pain- 
wracked boy’s prescription for peace among 
nerits thoughtful rereading.) 

ime is John Crown. I am a para- 

ple at Halloran General Hospital. My 
| wounds are very small in comparison 
ny spiritual wounds. I have come back 
eath to a world that I do no longer 
care r. I, who have been engaged in the 
f truggle to save the world from tyranny 
having seen my comrades die for this 
in now find no peace in the world or 
ll 1y country. 

Having lived close to death for 2 years, the 

. why there is no peace seem infini- 
ly flimsy. Russia wants the Darda- 
Yugoslavia wants Trieste, the Moslems 
India, labor wants more wages, capital 
more profit, Smith wants to pass the 
ront of him, Junior wants more spend- 
ney. To these, I say, is it necessary to 
d cripple human beings for these petty 


following 


UPPIL 


courage 


Mr 


ne who thinks a human body is so 
that it can be traded for a tract of 
piece of silver, or a few minutes of 
uld be forced to listen to the moans 
dying night and day for the rest of 








he troubles of the world originate in 
mmon man. The selfish and greedy 

nations are just the ways of each 
“dividual man multiplied a hundredfold. 
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When the morals of the common man drop, 
so do the morals of the nation and of the 
world. 

As long as our individual morals remain at 
a low ebb, so will be the world. Until each 
of us stops hogging the road with his car, 
stops fighting over the seat on the bus, stops 
arguing over who is going to cut the grass, 
there will be no peace in the world. If man 
wishes peace again, he must return to the 
great commandment, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself for the love of God.” 





Suppression of Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., March 6, 1950: 


Ficut AGAINST CRIME 


Proposals for some kind of Federal action 
against crime organizations are rapidly gain- 
ing adherents, both in Washington and in 
many cities and State capitals. A study of 
laws by a committee of municipal, State, and 
Federal officials is to be one result of a con- 
ference on crime held recently by the Fed- 
eral attorney general, and the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee has on foot an inquiry into 
gambling which could well produce recom- 
mendations for new Federal criminal laws. 

There are many possibilities for real help 
by Federal authorities in the suppression of 
crime. At the same time there also are in- 
herent political dangers against which care- 
ful safeguards mus. always be maintained. 
The larger a Federal police force becomes, the 
greater are the potential misuses of it by the 
unscrupulous. Every new Federal police con- 
trol over citizens is a potential check on the 





individual’s independence of action. A fine 
balance is needed between the safeguarding 
of individual rights and sufficient police 


power to control the underworld. The ex- 
perience of some cities with crime syndicates 
indicates that we do not have the correct 
balance at the present time. 

Another point which must be kept con- 
stantly in mind is that neither local responsi- 
bility nor local authority should be abdicated 
to Federal crime busters. It is the respon- 
sibility of local government to enforce mu- 
nicipal and State laws, and in the great 
majority of cases if this is done well and 
energetically even crime syndicates with pow- 
erful intercity and interstate connections will 
find themselves unable to operate. Local 
government should never welcome the inter- 
vention of higher government in dealing with 
local problems until after the utmost effort 
has been made to employ local authority 
against them. 





Secretary Brannan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


Qf 
HON. ROBERT F. RICH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it appears to 
me that Brannan and company are out 
to ruin the economy of our country in 
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general and the economy of our farmers 
in particular. The following article is 
from the Sunday Times-Herald: 


SECRETARY BRANNAN AND THE Post PLOT 
“SMEAR” 
(By Philip Warden) 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan has joined 
in a plot with Eugene Meyer’s Washington 
Post, sole administration newspaper here, 
to smear successful Corn Belt farmers and 
making them the “whipping boy” for block- 
ing congressional acceptance of the Brannan 
plan. 

The conspiracy was exposed yesterday when 
copies of a letter sent by the Agriculture 
Department to its Extension Service agents 
accidentally fell into hands of newspaper re- 
porters covering the Department. 













































































DATA SOUGHT FROM AGENTS 


The letter ordered the extension agents 
to send the Department at once the names 
and activities of the biggest farmers in 
their community for a Post series by reporter 
John Ball “to show how some farming is 
really big business.” Ball has been Bran- 
nan’s principal medium for circularizing 
Brannan-plan propaganda to Members of 
Congress regularly of late. 

Big farms are ineligible for “benefits” 
promised in the Brannan farm price support 
plan. Brannan has emphasized that his plan 
is aimed at encouraging the break-up of 
big farming enterprises into family-size 
farms. 

The material Brannan has directed the ex- 
tension agents to send the Department for 
Ball on the biggest farmers could provide 
just the material he needs to make Congress 
believe the Brannan plan is opposed only 
by big business although the large farm 
groups have publicly expressed their op- 
position, congressional sources reported. 


BALL LETTER SENT OUT 


Brannan made an unusual exception to De- 
partment policy by using the Department’s 
free mailing privileges to send a copy of a 
letter written by Ball to all the State exten- 
sion agents. The wide circulation of the let- 
ter is best illustrated by Brannan's estimate 
this week that the extension agents con- 
tacted 6,500,000 farm families in 1949. 

The Ball letter was enclosed in a packet 
which accompanied the weekly letter from 
Lester A. Schlup, chief of extension informa- 
tion at the Department, to State extensien 
editors. Of the Ball letter, Schlup wrote the 
editors: 

“John says he wants to show that farm- 
ing is really big business. He is particularly 
interested in what the biggest farmers do 
that makes them successful, how well they 
follow the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment and State experiment stations, and 
sO on.” 





GOVERNMENT STATIONERY USED 

“John has syndicated a number of stories 
lately about the farm program. He hopes 
the stories he writes, based on tips from you, 
will have much wider circulation than in 
the Washington Post, although the Post 
reaches a large, important audience here.” 

The Ball letter, addressed to Schlup but 
mimeographed by the Department on Gov- 
ernment stationery, said he wanted to get 
a list of the Nation’s biggest farmers—either 
individual or corporative. 

“For instance, I had in mind,” Ball wrote, 
“the biggest corn planters in Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Nebraska, and other States in the 
Corn Belt. Also the biggest wheat raisers in 
the biggest wheat States, Kansas, Nebr 
etc.” 





BALL OUTLINES PLAN 


“T think I'd like to cover them in this or- 





der: 1. Those farming the biggest areas in 
each of the important States, in ate 
crocs: 2. The } e2st growers of cotton, corn, 
wheat, peanuts, soybeans, potatoes (I have 
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the figures for Maine), citrus fruit, sheep, 
@attle,and hogs. Also, in certain States such 
as California, the largest honey growers. 

“I know this is a large order. I have in 
mind a series on the biggest in their lines 
to show how some farming is really big busi- 
mess. Maybe I’m asking too much.” 

The letter was signed “John Ball.” 

At the end of Schlup’s letter under the 
words “actions requested” (printed in heavy 
black type) was a reminder that John Ball of 
the Washington Post wants tips for stories 
om large-scale successful farming. 


Brooklyn’s Woman of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am very 
proud to call attention to an article 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle 
on February 19, 1950, by Jeanne Toomey, 
honoring Brooklyn’s “Woman of the 
Week,” Elizabeth Goodman, general 
chairman of Brooklyn Week for the 
Blind, 523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 
i a 


BROOKLYN’S WOMAN OF THE WEEK; BLIND 
HAVE A REAL FRIEND AND SHE PROVES IT 
DAILy 

(By Jeanne Toomey) 


Boss of a man’s business that most men 
would find quite technical, Elizabeth Good- 
man, general chairman of Brooklyn Week 
for the Blind, has made the plight of the 
sightless her own because, as she says, “I 
enjoy beautiful sights and love to read.” 

“Blindness has always struck me as a great 
handicap because I appreciate how much of 
our comfort and safety depends on good 
sight,” Miss Goodman said the other day 
in her office at 523 Atlantic Avenue, where 
she spends 6 days a week from 9 to 6 as owner 
of the Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

Since her brother, Francis, died in Septem- 
ber 1938, she has headed the privately owned 
business started by her late father, Patrick, 
who invented the gadget manufactured by 
the concern. 

The only survivor of seven children, Miss 
Goodman, who lives at 652 East Eighteenth 
Street, learned the details of the business 
early. As a child of 10 she typed her father’s 
special letters, and has even invented new 
devices in connection with the product she 
describes as a “safety tool used to shut off 
gas in mains during repairs and alterations.” 

A blue-eyed, white-haired woman who 
holds her master’s degree in philosophy from 
Columbia University, she started out with 
the intention of becoming a high-school 
teacher. She abandoned that purpose grad- 
ually and regrets it only when those long 
school vacations roll around. 


IRELAND PREFERRED 


However, she has managed to make four 
trips to Europe. Although she rode over the 
Alps in an open car, visited Venice, Rome, 
Monte Cassino, Scotland, England, and 
France, she remembers Ireland, home of her 
parents, as the country she most enjoyed 
visiting. 

Each trip included a long stop-over on 
the Emerald Isie and she is now beginning 

nother trip there. 
the spirit,” she 
.tmosphere.” 


said. “It has 


As an example of the friendliness of the 
Irish people, she recalls a stop made at a 
crossroads general store in Bally St. David, 
to ask for information about the road before 
her party attempted to drive over the moun- 
tain with a fog coming down. 

“The owner of the store asked us in for 
tea because his wife had scones ready,” she 
recalled. “He turned out to be a classical 
scholar who read Greek and Latin.” 

She particularly recommends a visit to the 
Blackwater in County Waterford in the south 
of Ireland where the dusk lasts until 10:30 
at night. 

A patriotic American, Miss Goodman is 
quick to point out that she toured her own 
country many times before visiting the land 
of her ancestors. The family came to Brook- 
lyn from upper Manhattan and joined the 
parish of Our Lady of Refuge Roman Cath- 
olic Church, Ocean and Foster Avenues. 


WORKED WITH MOTHER 


Miss Goodman’s mother, who died last 
August at 89, brought flowers from her gar- 
den to make into boutonnieres for the men 
during the first observance of the week for 
the blind. Mother and daughter were charter 
members of the board of directors of An- 
thonian Hall, a nonsectarian home for blind 
women under Catholic auspices, located at 
107 Greene Avenue. 

This enterprise is termed “my most beloved 
project” by Miss Goodman, whose workmen 
know the folks at the home by name since 
they frequently paint and do other work 
there. One of the workmen, Beni Lione, has 
been making Goodman stoppers for 42 years. 

Ask Lione about the firm and he'll tell 
you: “I couldn’t stay so long if I wasn’t 
happy here. This is my whole life. I was 
19 when I joined the firm, then located in 
the Bronx, and I’m 63 now.” 

Canvas, leather, felt, army duck, rubber, 
and steel are a few of the materials used in 
making the gas-main stoppers, which range 
in diameter from 3 to 48 inches. 

In Miss Goodman’s very feminine office are 
two framed certificates honoring her father 
for inventing the stopper. In 1904, at the 
Universal Exposition at St. Louis, he received 
a silver medal, while in 1915, at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, he was awarded a gold medal. 


VERY UNLADYLIKE 


Although Miss Goodman says of her work 
that it is a very unladylike business, she 
proudly points out that it is a good, con- 
structive, and necessary little entervrise, the 
oldest in its field. 

Present goal of the drive for the blind, 
which has already opened although the spe- 
cial week will be in May, is $100,000. The 
Brooklyn Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor and the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Social Services are sponsoring the benefit 
campaign. 

At their offices, at 401 State Street and 285 
Schermerhorn Street, respectively, pillow 
cases, towels, aprons, ironing-board covers, 
woven floor mats, and all kinds of mops, as 
well as stuffed toys, and leather, and woven 
belts are now on sale. These articles are 
made by the blind and their sale insures 
the independence sightless persons desire. 

Jewish temples and sisterhoods, Protestant 
churches, and Catholic parishes are all join- 
ing to make the drive a success. A total of 
75,000 volunteer workers are giving their time 
to the project. 

During the official Week for the Blind, May 
9, will be Catholic Day; May 10, Protestant 
Day; and May 11, Jewish Day. All proceeds 
will be donated to the two sponsoring agen- 
gies that train and employ the blind. 

Of the efforts of these agencies to make 
people who cannot see self-supporting, the 
general chairman of the drive says: 

“The ability to work is very important and 
we feel that getting jobs for blind persous 
comes first so that they can earn their own 
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money and feel that they are holding thei; 
own place in society. 

“They want to feel they’re contributin 
something for what they get.” . 


The Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor, March 7, 1950: 


Sreapy Is THE Worp 


We have never seen a time—not even after 
Pearl Harbor—when American thinking was 
more in need of calm steadfastness. Multi. 
tudes have been jumping not merely to 
atomic conclusions but into an abyss of H- 
bomb extinction. A most potent antidote for 
this fever is the article by George F. Kennan 
in the current Reader’s Digest, reprinted in 
this newspaper March 2. 

Mr. Kennan, who has been head of the 
State Department's policy planning, believes 
any early war with Russia is unlikely. He 
offers reasons that deserve attention. One js 
the Communists’ confidence in their own 
doctrine, which leads them to expect capital. 
ist countries to crumble without military at- 
tack. The Soviet is having more trouble than 
is commonly realized in chewing up what it 
has bitten off since the war. Another reason 
is the fear that retaliation would wreak dam- 
age which could not be hidden and might up- 
set the Kremlin regime. 

Moscow might by miscalculation or in des- 
peration resort to war, Mr. Kennan says, but 
so far it sees pressures and propaganda as 
cheaper and safer. At the same time he 
offers no hope of early settlement with Rus- 
sia, and declares an agreement would have 
only the value of the power required to sup- 
port it. He is convinced that the situation 
will improve if the United States maintains 
its own strength, proves its own free system, 
and wisely supports other peoples who show 
themselves ready to fight for freedom. 

Americans will do these things more ef- 
fectively if they can keep free alike from 
atomic apathy and hydrogen hysteria. Those 
seeking assurance that war will not break 
out tomorrow need not depend wholly on 
Mr. Kennan’s reasoning. Military experts be- 
lieve several weeks of preparation would be 
required—preparation which could not be hid 
from American intelligence agents. Beyond 
all such material factors, many persons wil! 
find assurance in the power of prayer. And 
in this situation multitudes are ready t 
trust it. 


Evolution in Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 














. statement entitled “Evolution in Avia- 
tion,” prepared for me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, aS follows: 

EVOLUTION IN AVIATION 


vernment has recognized the need 

onal system of airports for economic 

rity reasons. However, it appears 

r civil aviation industry is now in 

unfavorable position to render the 

ces upon which it may be called, in case 

itional emergency, due to economic 

; forced upon it after the last war 

other conditions, which, if further 

ed, will close many of the Nation's 

maller airports and bases of operations and 

thereby place our civil aviation industry in 
ac c struggle for survival. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 

re tly named a 12-man committee to study 


Our Gt 


nd make recommendations regarding this 
id many other problems facing the Govern- 
ment relative to the establishment of a na- 


tional system of airports contemplated by the 
Federal Airport Act of 1946. Their report 
represents the consensus of opinion of the 


cross section of aviation leaders in both in- 
dustry and Government. Every segment of 
the aviation industry has responded with its 
carefully considered opinion and the resuit 


will be found consistent in principle with 
the many previous studies and treatments 
of the subject upon which very little or no 
action has been taken. It is the expressed 
opinion of both industry and Government 
that now it is time for more action and less 
words, and it is with this sincere hope that 
the following recommendations are submit- 
ted for your consideration and prompt action. 
rhe airports of the Nation are divided in 
cl s 1 through 6 and larger. For the sake 
of this report, we will not consider class 4 
nor larger airports, inasmuch as they are 
usually located in metropolitan areas which 
have established good general aviation poli- 
cies and programs which suit the particular 
need and their airport is financially sound 
reflecting a satisfactory operating bal- 
e sheet, with very few exceptions which 
can be corrected. The No. 1 problem of this 
system of airports is the accelerated rate of 
airport closures in the more 
nunities throughout the Nation, and it 
| seem timely to direct our efforts toward 

he solution of this basic problem. 
specific causes of this serious problem 
iy and varied. A few of the airport 
es are the result of overdevelopment, 
r design, and bad location; however, these 
ill be found to be the exception rather than 
¢ The main underlying cause for 
donment of airports lies in the inability 
ol the industry to have made a satisfied avia- 
t customer of the general public and 
i be broken down into the psychological 
d functional factors involved. It is con- 
ed that the aviation industry is a service 
try and that good, safe, economical 
ice must be made available before it can 
€ public confidence and acceptance. 
idering that aviation is now 46 years 
{ and that it has been accepted partially 
’ only 5 percent of the public is sufficrent 
to warrant investigation and correc- 
ction, and, though the Government has 
med the responsibility for development 
viation, the aviation industry must co- 
te more fully and place its unified and 
complete support with its Government if the 
ms are to be corrected in the near 


average-size 


€ psychological factors revolve around 
distinct groups of people: 

The people comprising the aviation in- 

y proper whose principal interest, like 
f any other free enterprise in this 
is evolved around the possibilities 

ring service for financial gain, 


dey 
A 
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2. The local State and Federal Government 
agencies who have found the need for pro- 
viding the general public with airport facili- 
ties in order that it may participate in the 
advantages of air commerce. 

8. The general public in whom must be 
created a desire to use aviation, having been 
shown its convenience, economy, and other 
advantages. 

Intraindustry relations have been con- 
sistently weak, inasmuch as the services o! 
aviation are made available to the general 
public through the medium of an airport o1 
fixed base operator who has his operation 
usually located upon an airport. provided for 
by a governmental agency and inasmuch as 
the airport operator is generally conceded to 
be the liaison man between the aviation in- 
dustry and the general public, his state of 
mind and psychology of aviation should be 
the keystone of this situation. Except in a 
very few isolated cases the airport operator 
has labored under the delusion that every- 
one was against him—that the airport man- 
ager was against the operator, the Govern- 
ment was against him as well as the general 
public when they would not buy his products 
or services. This state of mind and versus 
philosophy of aviation has not helped the 
cause of aviation. 

It is recognized that certain segments of 
civil aviation have grown and prospered to 
an amazing degree in comparison to others 
For example, our scheduled air carriers have 
given the United States the finest system of 
transportation known to the world. Its pow- 
ers were ably demonstrated in the execution 
of the last war and its routes of commerce 
now extend all over the world. Likewise, our 
aircraft-manufacturing industry has adapted 
itself to the know-how methods of mass pro- 


duction and is capable of designing and 
building any number of any type of air- 
craft that our country may require. These 


examples would indicate that our system 
of Government assistance in the develop- 
ment of aviation could and has been suc- 
cessful. And of these developments, the en- 
tire industry as well as the general public 
can be rightfully proud. However, the air- 
port operator has not done so well as the 
scheduled air carrier or manufacturer. He, 
of course, is not strongly organized and al- 
though 6,000 in number his voice individ- 
ually is very weak in places. The airport 
operator most certainly would have the most 
to gain by discarding his versus philosophy 
of aviation and making a sincere effort to 
understand better and to cooperate with the 
other segments of aviation. He should 
furnish the initiative in improving these re- 
lationships. 

It is common for the local airport operator 
to attribute his failure to the lack of local 
support in his community. This, of course, 
is usually traced back to his reluctance to 
cooperate with the administration to assist 
them in the problems of airport design, con- 
struction, management, or operation. 
average airport operator has Usually done 
very little to help create or improve the civic 
interest in the local airport; nor has he 
offered to cooperate in studying the local 
problems with the other operators in, for ex- 
ample, an airport-users conference in which 
all users of the local airport make a serious 
study of the cost and revenue formulas for 
the apportionment of the various funds ap- 
plicable to the certain areas of the airport. 
It is generally conceded that a properly de- 
signed and properly managed airport should 
break even from its aviation sources of reve- 
nue and reflect a profit from the nonavia- 
tion sources of revenue. It should be the 
airport operator’s spirit which helps estab- 
lish this policy in his community, for any 
airport rendering a service and which is not 
a financial burden to the community can 
and should have the civic interest and pride 
which will afford the airport operator the 
local support so necessary to his existence. 








The 
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{t must also be recognized, however, that 
just the mere ability to fiy, build, or repair 
an airplane does not necessarily qualify any 
person to have the proper training, experi- 
ence, and abilities of an aggressive business- 
man. However, his attitude and active in- 
terest in civic matters, particularly those 
pertaining to the airport, will do much to 
overshadow any shortcomings the operator 
may possess. 

Public relations constitute a basic factor 
in practically every business operation to- 
day. The conduct of an airport operation 
is a business. Public relations properly 
conducted can and will aid the operator in 
an exact ratio to the time and effort ex- 
pended. The average airport operator or 
manager grossly underestimates the impor- 
tance of his position as the focal point of 
the aviation world in the eyes of the gen- 
eral public, who get their first impression 
of aviation from his operations. This atti- 
tude relative to public relations has been 
caused in part by the flight training pro- 
grams PT and WTS, and more recently 
the VA program which have encouraged an 
influx of new airport operators into the 
field and has created the illusion that there 
was much easy money to be made quick in 
aviation. Inasmuch as the airport operator 
is in direct contact with the public and 
therefore the first recipient of any gains in 
improved relationships, he should volun- 
tarily assume the responsibilities for passing 
on any unsatisfactory service or product to 
his customers and is therefore in the most 
logical position to create the greatest im- 
provement or to be responsible for the great- 
est damage. 

The American traveling public all want to 
sonserve more traveltime in order to do 
more business, have more recreation or more 
fully enjoy life. An equal effort should be 
concentrated on both the nonflying and 
the flying groups of the public. The non- 
flying groups have as their chief reasons for 
not using aviation that it is too danger- 
ous, the cost is too high, and there is a de- 
cided lack of dependability and convenience 
These reasons, of course, do not apply to 
the air lines, but are partially justified in 
the personal flying category who could well 
afford to follow the pattern of the scheduled 
air carriers in minimizing this 
jection to their services and at the same time 
proceed to diligently find and remove the 
cause for these criticisms. 

Another objection voiced by the public ts 
its dissatisfaction with the general appear- 
ance, attitude, and service rendered by the 
airport operator, whose position is quite com- 
parable to that of the operator of the early- 

y automobile garage and service station 
en faced with the same lack of public 
eptance of his product and service joined 
with his manufacturer, the oil companies, 
the local public officials and others and 
greatly improved not only the utility of the 
automobile, but the serv 
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roads, and every other facility upon h 
the public depended for convenient auto- 
motive transportation. This was accom- 


plished in a very few short years and with 
the proper attitude and effort this method 
appears to be the most logical procedure 
for cleaning up the civil-aviation industry 
which forcefully indicates the value and 
possibilities of a unified civil-aviation 
structure. 

The aviation industry of this country can- 
not grow and develop in a piecemeal manner. 
Each segment thereof depe extent 
upon the others. Not unlike the deve . 
ment and growth of a tree, aviation also has 
its system of roots, branches, trunk, leaves 
fruit, etc., each of which must discharge its 
functional responsibilities or, in its failure, 
will retard the normal over-all development 
and growth. There is no disagreement re- 
garding the t m ol 
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the airport operator’s segment of civil avia- 
tion, which if not remedied will all too soon 
spread like a disease and affect the remain- 
ing healthy segments of our aviation struc- 
ture and, if necessary, our every means and 
resource should be utilized to restore this 
segment of aviation to a position where it 
will be self-sustaining and ably discharge 
its responsibilities to the industry as a whole. 

It is recommended that— 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration con- 
tinue the leadership in bringing together 
each of the several segments of civil aviation 
and to effect the coordination of a national 
policy and program for civil aviation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration in- 
stitute a program to indoctrinate and direct 
their agents to more adequately serve the 
industry in matters relating to public rela- 
tions including the press and radio pro- 
grams; civic responsibility improving the 
spirit and activity of the airport operator; 
adult and public school air age educational 
programs; general knowledge and promotion 
of good airport management and operational 
practices; and proper sales, safety, and ac- 
counting procedures, stressing the educa- 
tional instead of regulatory methods of de- 
velopment. 

A revision of our present concepts of pilot 
training be instituted taking full advantage 
of the existing utility in the present per- 
sonal aircraft, concentrating upon the practi- 
cal problems involved in cross-country flying 
thereby refiecting better training and pilot 
ability. It is most desirable that the pres- 
ent VHF radio facilities be revised to include 
voice identification and all procedures should 
be simplified as much as possible. 

The utility of the personal type airplane 
must be programed by gradual improve- 
ment rather than by revolution and should 
include a procedure for assisting the manu- 
facturer to make practical application of the 
research and technical developments of 
aeronautical engineering; it is important to 
increase the operating range of the present 
aircraft as much as possible with the greater 
emphasis being placed upon the stall and 
landing speed end of this range; automatic 
navigational and landing devices must be 
made applicable to the personal type airplane 
operated by the amateur pilot; aircraft engi- 
neering and production should incorporate 
to the final degree every combination of 
methods which will make the airplane ex- 
tremely easy to operate to the extent that 
it will fly hands off in a straight level attitude 
for at least 15 minutes; the present marginal 
rate of climb requirements should be sub- 
stantially increased and spiral instability 
characteristics should be eliminated in the 
interest of safety. 

A concerted industry-wide national pro- 
gram should be activated to accomplish the 
following results: 

(a) Improve domestic postal service by 
handling of more first-class mail by air. 

(b) Improve domestic transportation sys- 
tem by certification of additional small 
feeder air lines. 

(c) Improve the stature of the aviation 
industry with general public relation pro- 
gram adapted to national, State, and local 
levels. 


Centenary of Birth of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA™7ES 
Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on the occasion of the centenary of the 
birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, the founder 
and first president of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia, issued by the Czechoslo- 
vak National Council of America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


In this most critical moment of interna- 
tional tension over the menace of the new 
terrible weapons of war which is engender- 
ing deadly fear among all peace-loving peo- 
ples and threatens to involve the world in 
& new catastrophy, we declare for sincere 
exploring of all decent means and ways 
which might lead toward lessening of the 
tension and achievement of a real interna- 
tional understanding. 

While ardently hoping and praying for 
peace we believe that a lasting and durable 
peace may be obtained only if it be based 
on righteousness and justice. 

No matter how desirable might be achieve- 
ment of some modus vivendi which might 
be negotiated between the western and east- 
ern powers, it would bring about new ten- 
sion, new uncertainty and would lead to 
another misunderstanding if it would be 
based on legalization of injustices and ex- 
ploits of aggression in the past. 

Without proper guaranties, any modus 
vivendi between east and west cannot be 
trusted to fulfill what mankind expects from 
it. 

We believe that the first guaranty of good 
faith on the side of the Soviet Union should 
be the fulfillment of promises given the 
peoples behind so-called iron curtain in 
wartime agreements among the big pow- 
ers, that they would be accorded the right 
to freely decide their fate for themselves. 

Only free elections under the control of 
the United Nations offer fulfillment of those 
promises. 

We firmly believe, with the President of 
the United States, Harry S. Truman, as he 
declared in his speech on Washington Day, 
on February 22, in Alexandria, Va., that, in 
the long run world’s hopes for peace do lie 
primarily “in the growth and expansion of 
freedom and self-government.” 

On the occasion of the hundredth anni- 
versary of birth of Thomas G. Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia, great fighter for seif-deter- 
mination of nations and civil liberties 
guaranteed by the governments, we appeal 
to our American Government, to the United 
Nations, to all western powers and to the 
conscience of all civilized world to take or 
aid measures leading toward restitution of 
the right for self-determination to Mas- 
aryk’s people. We demand that Czechoslo- 
vakian people be accorded the right to hold 
free elections under the control of the United 
Nations with proper guaranties of the free- 
dom of expression during the election cam- 
paign and with elimination of any outside 
pressure or coercion, 

We demand the same right for other peo- 
ples behind the iron curtain knowing that 
they desire nothing more than to become a 
peaceful neutral link between east and west 
instead of being a bone of contention among 
the big powers. 

We also appeal to the Government and 
the peoples of the Soviet Union to demon- 
strate their good will, sincerity of intent 
by favoring this most peaceful solution of 
the great problem and thus enable us, &s 
well as themselves, to use the new mar- 
velous sources of energy and miraculous ad- 
vances in science for the good of mankind 
instead of its destruction, 
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Story of Navy Secretary Francis P. 
Matthews and the Late Henry Monsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
concerning the story of the Secretary of 
the Navy Francis P. Matthews and the 
late Henry Monsky, written by Bill Scho- 
field and published in the Boston Tray- 
eler of March 7, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Have You HEARD 
(By Bill Schofield) 


It could happen only in America, that a 
Jew and a Catholic could liv» such parallel 
lives, win such similar honors and gain so 
many mutual friends, 

It’s the story of Navy Secretary Francis P. 
Matthews and the late Henry Monsky. It’s 
proof of the fact that there still exists in the 
world at least one nation where a man’s 
success depends upon what he is—not upon 
his religious beliefs, lis forebears’ homeland, 
or the way he spells his name. 

And 1 week from tonight, on March 14, 
it will add one more stitch to its pattern of 
similarity, for that’s when Secretary Mat- 
thews will be principal speaker at a veterans’ 
night dinner given by the Brotherhood of 
Temple Ohabei Shalom in _ Brookline. 
Monsky, you see, was a speaker there, too, 
shortly before he died 3 years ago come May. 

The story of these two men goes back more 
than threescore years to the State of 
Nebraskr. There, in the town of Albion, 
Matthews was born on March 15, 1887. And 
there, in the nearby city of Omaha, Monsky 
was born on February 4, 1890. 

To gain an education, each headed for the 
halls of Creighton University at Omaha. 
Matthews picked up his college diploma with 
the class of 1910. Two years later, Monsky 
left with a sheepskin in his hands. 

Each man had his heart set on becoming a 
lawyer. ‘chus, in 1912, Monsky was admitted 
to the Nebraska bar, with Matthews follow- 
ing 1 year later. Their weddings came along 
within 6 months of each other, that of 
Matthews in November 1914 and that of 
Monsky in May the following year. 

Then they began to climb, and the way 
their paths followed parallel ascending stair- 
ways might well have stamped them 4s 
identical twins, except that one went regu- 
larly to mass while the other worshiped in 4 
synagogue, 

They were among the first to recognize the 
great value of Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Town. 
It’s been said that Monsky gave the priest 
his first $1,000 for that project, and it’s 
recorded in Who’s Who that Matthews and 
Monsky frequently sat together on the board 
of trustees. They were together on other 
groups as well, for each served on the board 
of governors for the Omaha Communit; 
Chest and each in turn put in a term as 
president of that organization. 

They climbed high and they climbed fast 
Being a Jew, Monsky joined the Omaha Lodge 
of B’nai B'rith and rose to be president 0 
the Supreme Lodge by 1938. Being @ Cath- 
olic, Matthews joined the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and reached the office of Supreme 
Knight by 1939. 

Meanwhile, their names could be found 
among the workers wherever there was 4 








, iob to be done, whether the recipients 
be Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. 
werving formula they followed was 
a man first and inquire about his 
ind later, if at all. 
Catholic Church sent some of the 
lay awards of the Vatican for Mat- 
acceptance. Jewish organizations 
the name of Monsky on their most 
tant boards. Their paths curved into 
- fairs, and Monsky worked with the 
7 t United Nations Conference in San Fran- 
while Matthews tramped the ragged 
European towns to help war vic- 
mend their broken world. 
















n they were together one night in 
Monsky’s home at Omaha, when Col. Eiliott 
A Niles of Boston was present as a guest. 

Matthews 


And stemming from that meeting, 
as f ary of the Navy will be here next 
week to address the brotherhood to which 
Niles be from the platform where 
Monsky once spoke, 
his simple group, so capably guided by 
Pr nt Robert R. Gordon, has listened to 
ther men of national prominence. But few 
ve come here with a closer tie of sympathy 
than the friend of the late Henry Monsky. 
Viewed from this point, it promises to be 
a colorful night. Maj. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, will be 
guest of honor. Rabbi Dudley Weinberg, 
na 1 chaplain of AMVETS, will receive 
1 citation. There’s a long list of familiar 





longs, 











names scheduled to attend—men like Rear 
Admiral Hewlett Thebaud, Commandant of 


the First Naval District; Brig. Gen. A. Robert 
Ginsburgh, representing Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson; Maj. Gen. Frank A. Keating, 

nmanding general New England Military 
District; 


Rabbi Joshua Goldberg of the Third 
Naval District; Judge John E. Swift, supreme 
knight of the Knights of Columbus; Maj. 
( Herry H. Vaughan, and others of rank 


head table guests will get together for 
ption at the Niles home in Brookline 
before the dinner. And in the eve- 
the Navy band will show what it can 
) Jewish music. 
B it ‘wena it all, for anyone who stops 
there'll be a theme of human 
od that’s too swiftly disappearing 
rom the earth. 
It will be the 








theme that made such warm 





fr of a Jew named Monsky and a Cath- 
clic named Matthews. 
Th \ proved the thing can work. 
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Freedom of the Pres 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp the address 
delir red by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby on 
y evening, February 10, before the 
abama Press Association. Mrs. Hobby 
is executive vice president of the Houston 
Po t, and is the first woman president of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, She served with me as a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation, of 
Which I was chairman, at the United 





Nations Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation, at Geneva, Switzerland, in 


a and May of 1948—a conference to 
lich 


she refers in her most admirable 
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paper. Her inspiring and constructive 
address will be most interesting, I be- 
lieve, to the Congress, as well as to pub- 
lishers and editors throughout the coun- 
try. I, of course, deeply share her be- 
lief that the traditional freedom of the 
American press has a historic mission. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Hamlet’s bemused “To be or not to be?” 
echoes today through many newspaper offices. 

The New Yorker observes that “The first 
duty of a newspaper is to stay alive. And 
the most important single fact about any 
newspaper is that. it differs from the next 
newspaper and is owned by a different man 
or group of men. This fact (the fact of dif- 
ference) transcends a newspaper’s greatness, 
a newspaper’s honesty, a newspaper’s liveli- 
hess, or any other quality. 

“The health of the country deteriorates 
every time a newspaper dies of strangulation 
or is wiped out in a mercy killing. The sol- 
emn fact about the absorption of the Sun 
by Scripps-Howard is not that we lose a con- 
servative paper, or an ancient paper, or an 
honest paper, or a funny paper, but that we 
lose a paper—one voice in the choir.” 

The mortality rate of daily and weekly 
newspapers in the past decade suggests the 
necessity for more self-analysis on the part 
of publishers, editors, reporters, craftsmen, 
and the entire personnel of a newspaper es- 
tablishment. Examinations have always 
seemed preferable to autopsies. 

Admitting, then, that our hardest battle 
today is simply to be, to continue to exist, 
how can we win that battle? I believe the 
only way is by being genuinely excellent. 
Excellent in daily journalism, in editorial 
policy, in management, and in our business 
operations. 

The newspaper world around us is chang- 
ing constantly. It has always changed, but 
hever so much as in the past decade. Be- 
cause the daily and hourly notation of change 
is our life work, we in the profession some- 
times find ourselves too absorbed with the 
pace to take heed of the direction,-the tech- 
nique, or the quality of our product. It is 
only at meetings such as this one that we can 
stop, review the local and world community 
which we serve, and analyze our quality of 
service. 

For example, how good are we in daily 
journalism? The role of the daily and weekly 
newspaper has never before been so impor- 
tant as it is today; the press in all its ex- 
pressions is the eyes and ears of th? world. 
How welledo we live up to this responsibility, 
especially in our reporting of world events? 

The lawyer, the cook, the college student, 
the mayor of a town—none can go to Europe 
and study the economic conferences of the 
Benelux nations. None can inspect the opera- 
tion of Allied occupation in Japan. None 
can stay at the United Nations to keep in- 
formed on its progress, its set-backs, and its 
achievements. They Know only what they 
read in the newspapers, in news magazines, 
or what they hear in brief comments on the 
radio. 

Because of the expert work done by news 
magazines, by the newsreels and the network 
commentators, editors sometimes feel that 
they can relegate the greater part of the na- 
tional and international picture to others. 
Every paper has so many demands for its 
column space. Businessmen want more stock 
quotations, farmers more agricultural news. 
Women’s clubs want pictures and feature 
stories. The PTA units want individual 
stories for each school, the better to pad the 
scrapbooks which they exhibit at State con- 
ventions. And, of course, the city desk has 
its own pet newsruns. 

But today’s newspapers have a duty to 
inform their people on world events, be- 
cause in today’s world, the citizens of We- 
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tumpka or Selma or Talladega or Fort Payne 

may be called on to decide whether or not 
to continue the Marshall plan, or whether 
or not to relinquish Formosa; or he may even 
have some influence for world peace through 
his demands on his governmental represent- 
atives. 

An Alabama Congressman once made this 
statement in Washington: “My people,” he 
said, “never subscribe to Time, or Collier's 
or the New York Times. A lot of them don’t 
even see the Birmingham News. They do 
see their home town dailies or weeklies and 
it is from these sources they must obtain 
their information. All they Know about 
what’s going on in the world comes from 
their home town papers.” 

If the American people are to be informed 
on world events, our newspapers, dailies and 
weeklies must do it. And it is also our job 
to make world events seem as real as those 
of our individual towns and counties. If 
the laundryman shoots the corner florist, 
that is something real and immediate and 
enormously interesting to everyone who has 
ever walked into the florist’s shop or had 
his clothes picked up by the laundryman. 
Perhaps the United Nations daily schedule 
will not boost circulation quite so much 
as the town shooting—and I should be the 
last to ask any newspaper to strip itself of 
circulation—but somewhere there is a happy 
and intelligent blend of news which readers 
want to read and news which they should 
read. By skillful writing and presentation, 
even the most foreign and esoteric of articles 
can be made readable. That, I think, is part 
of our task. We must learn to evaluate the 
news we present in terms of its relative 
importance to the individual, as well gs in 
terms of its relative interest. 

An equally important question in this self- 
analysis is: How good are we in editorial 
policy—in our choice of causes to champion 
and community goals to be emphasized? Do 
we set objectives or do we, like Scarlet 
O’Hara, say, “I'll think of it all tomorrow.” 
“After all, tomorrow is another day.” 

Conditions differ in different communi- 
ties, and each publisher must answer this 
question according to his own judgment. 
There are questions on all levels from the 
local to the international confronting us. 
A newspaper attempting constructive lead- 
ership of the community will feel obliged 
to comment upon these questions in its edi- 
torial columns. In our town of Houston, 
for instance, the Houston Post is particul: arly 
interested in health and sanitation—a crucial 
problem because of our sudden growth. It 
is one which your city or town may have 
already solved. 

In our State of Texas, the Houston Post is 
giving emphasis to the care of the aged. 
The State is rich in potentials, but this bur- 
den of care is one not easily solved. To 
solve it properly, we face the unpalatable 
accompaniment of deficit financing; we must 
decide whether or not we shall let ourselves 
in for a bonded indebtedness. We have done 
so only once before—during the depression. 
Shall we do so again? 

On the national level, the Post 
that the Hoover Commission re 
tions merit substantial coverage. The Fed- 
eral Government is a bit like Humpty- 
Dumpty—a Humpty-Dumpty who has grown 
so corpulent and ungainly that he has lost 
his original agility. If he falls off his perch, 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
cannot put him together again. It is na- 
tionally important—and therefore impor- 
tant to every citizen of Texas—that we re- 
duce Humpty-Dumpty and put him back 
into efficient trim before he runs any danger 
of falling. 

In the international field, the Houston Post 
is asking that we consider an Atlantic Union 
of the Free. A resolution to that effect is 
now before Congress. It proposes that the 
President of the United States call a con- 
ference of the Atlantic Pact democracies to 
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explore the possibilities of a Federal Union 
among them. We have already taken the 
dangerous step of military unity. Under an 
Atlantic Union, we would gain the economic 
benefits which we in America badly need and 
will need even more badly as the years of 
international spending continue. 

These are some of the special points of 
the Houston Post’s editorial policy. There 
are, of course, others; but all of them boil 
down I think, to a general question which 
should be that of every publisher: Is my 
paper first and foremost a witness for a free 
people, a true conscience for democracy? 

We often hear about freedom of the press, 
sometimes almost as if it were a privilege 
given us for our special enjoyment. It is, 
rather, a sword for the protection of freedom 
of the people, and we have an obligation to 
use it as such. Of what use would a life 
preserver be in the hands of a sailor too 
lazy to throw it to a drowning man? What 
good is freedom of the press if we see in- 
justice done and remain silent? Not only 
remain silent, but condone the injustice? 

These are not just rhetorical questions. 
I am thinking, for example, of the case of 
Dr. Condon. A respected scientist and a 
public servant, he was labeled “one of the 
weakest links in our atomic security” in 
a report released to the press by J. Parnell 
Thomas, then chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Though 
Dr. Condon repeatedly demanded the right 
to a public hearing and official denial, he 
was not granted his right. The American 
press should have demanded the right for 
him. Worse—we gave three and four times 
the amount of space to the charges than we 
gave to statements relating to his innocence. 
In other words, we have given equal display 
to unsubstantiated charges made against 
Dr. Condon, a distinguished scientist and 
an American citizen, as we have given to 
Dr. Fuchs, a German-born citizen and a 
naturalized British citizen, against whom 
formal charges were filed, and who was ar- 
rested, and who will be tried shortly for 
espionage. 

There was a time when every citizen was 
adjudged innocent of a crime until legally 
proved guilty incourt. This was a precedent 
we inherited from Ehglish common law. 
Now almost suddenly, in midtwentieth cen- 
tury, this long established protection of the 
ordinary citizen against possible injustice 
is being nullified. When sensational charges 
are made against anyone—not by a jury, not 
by a district attorney, but sometimes by 
vacant-minded or hysterical people—the 
charges are broadcast from coast to coast; 
and the public instinct is to accept charges 
as proof. 

I realize these are pains that go along with 
democracy but it is a frightening tendency, 
to which the American press is contributing. 
Ve must resist it. We must set it in true 
perspective with a question mark. In the 
case of accusations such as thcse against 
Dr. Condon, we must incessantly ask, “What 
is your proof? Have you legal and unmis- 
takahle evidence that this is true?” 

I sometimes think that the greatest single 
failure of the American press is its willing- 
ness to forget the question mark. If I could, 
I should like to build and endow a memorial 
to the question mark—of course with many 
people I ‘nave wished I could endow the 
period—but surely it is the duty of the press 
to question. 

We—with all our fellow-Americans of the 
twentieth century—have lapsed into a dan- 
gerous tendency to accept things: To accept 
almost any statement as true once it has been 
printed; to accept any columnist as a good 
one; to accept institutions as things of vir- 
tue until a public charge is made against 
them; to accept minority government for the 
United States because the majority is either 
politically illiterate or refuses to accept re- 
sponsibilities of c-tizenship. 
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Instead, we should question everything— 
good as well as evil. Under question, the good 
only stands forth more clearly revealed for 
what it is, and evil is bared for all to see. 

Most specially, we newspaper publishers 
should question what goes into our own 
columns. 

We who print our newspapers far from the 
scenes of Federal Government or internal 
crisis cannot cover major national or over- 
seas events with our own staff, and so we 
draw on columnists and the news agencies. 
As was pointed out recently in the Economist, 
the good columnists—Walter Lippmann, the 
Alsop brothers, Marquis Childs, Doris Fleeson, 
and Thomas Stokes, to mention a few, have 
great value in a country where distance pre- 
vents any newspaper from getting more than 
@ local—or at most a regional following. For 
a few dollars a day, an editor in a small town 
can get material he could not afford in any 
other way. “But there are also bad colum- 
nists,” the Economist reminds, “and ignorant 
ones.” 

How true. All of us in this tremendous 
country have a tendency to respect as being 
authoritative anyone who writes from the 
source. We read and believe the Washington 
columnists and correspondents because they 
are in Washington and should know. We 
think they must be good, or they wouldn’t 
be writing up there where the competition is 
stiff. 

But if any of you read Our Armchair 
Correspondents, written by one of them, 
you will know how pitiful are our illusions. 

Let us therefore form the habit of ques- 
tioning the caliber and performance of all 
writers whose work comes to us from the 
outside, as we question those on our own 
staffs. 

Finally, let us question ourselves. I be- 
lieve that the newspaperman—be he pub- 
lisher or cub—should take stock of himself 
every year, or even every month. In hon- 
est self-analysis, he should try to clear out 
fuzzy thinking, should try to outline his own 
principles or philosophy of Government and 
of living, should try to review his own store 
of information, and discern which is prej- 
udice. 

He should try to be very sure that he knows 
exactly what words mean before he uses 
them. For example, there is a great differ- 
ence between socialism and communism. 
There is a greater difference between demo- 
cratic socialism and political communism. 
But how clearly do we define and distin- 
guish the differences for our readers? Have 
we fallen into the fuzzy-minded habit of 
labeling all Communists, Socialists, and Lib- 
erals together as “left wing,” thereby imply- 
ing that the United States is “right wing,” 
reactionary, hide-bound, controlled? This 
kind of thing is playing directly into Rus- 
sia’s hands. As a matter of fact, the United 
States is the most liberal—in the true sense 
of the word—the most progressive, and the 
most un-hide-bound country in the world. 
False labels create false ideas, and we who 
are the American font of ideas should know 
their propaganda value and be more care- 
ful how we use them. 

The American press is not bad. I never 
realized how good it is until I saw all the 
world’s press represented at the United Na- 
tions Conference on Freedom of Information 
and the Press at Geneva. Not even our fellow 
democracies can equal us. The British press 
is crippled by newsprint shortages. The 
French press suffers from lack of advertising 
and from subsidy by political parties. And, 
of course, the Russian press is simply the 
voice of the Soviet Government. 

If we are to serve our tradition and our 
function in a free government, we must grow 
in excellence. Nothing has ever stood still— 
except the sun that day—and we shall either 
merit a continued existence or we shall 
negate our historic guaranty, freedom of 
the press. 





Ours is a terrifying responsibility for the 
happiness of the individual and the Welfare 
of the country. We must remain in op), 
stant, hourly awareness of how impora.. 
what we say 1s to little people and pig 
too. 

If we decide that our historic freedom of 
the press has a historic mission, then eyo 
one of us must judge for himself whe:s,. 
or not, at the end of 1950, he can say “os. 
jective sighted,” or “mission accomplishes 














Encouragement of Science 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed jp 
the Appendix of the Recorp an addres; 
On encouragement of science deliy- 
ered by the distinguished scientist. J 
Robert Oppenheimer, director of the 
Institute of Advanced Study, Princeton 
University, at the Science Talent Search 
Award banquet, held in Washington 
D. C., on March 6. I believe the address 
is particularly relevant to national- 
science legislation mow pending in 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor» 
as follows: 


We are here tonight to honor you and t 
celebrate the high promise of your future 
as scientists. We are happy to be with you 
We think of that future -with respect and 
curiosity. We think of the discoveries which 
you will make. We think of the questions t 
which we today have no answer, and t 
which you will come to know an answer 
Even more, we think of the answers that 
we have today, and of the new quest 
that you will put to those answers. We 
think of how altered and how deepened 
knowledge of the world will be before you are 
through with it. My first wish to you 
that you may make and that you ma 
share in the making of great and beautiful 
discoveries which enrich our knowledg¢ 
the world of nature and of man. I havs 
second wish for you; but that must co! 
the end of my talk. 

I do not propose to talk to you 
topics of the day as the hydrogen bomb and 
the statutory provisions of the National 
Science Foundation. If these matters 
not in a very different state when you § 
have come to assume the full responsibilit 
of citizenship, you will have reason t 
proach you elders for your inherita 

Science has profoundly altered the « 
tions of man’s life. During the last 
turies, the discoveries in science, and the! 
applications to practice, have changed the 
material conditions of life. They have 
changed as well many matters of the spr! 
They have changed the form in which prac- 
tical problems of right and wrong come 
before us; they have changed the focus % 
moral issues, both for the individual 
for governments. They have given us ne\ 
methods for defining the meaning of | 
lems that face us, and for judging whet 
or not our solutions are just. 

The most manifest of the changes are the 
material ones. Yet even here it takes & 
certain perspective to see their true extent 
Advances in the study of map and othe 
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living forms have extended our life span by 
decades. Discoveries in physical science 
nave immeasurably lightened our toil, and 
enriched our lives. They have given leisure 
to an ever-widening group of men, They 
nave made a reasonable education not a 
enecial privilege, but a common right. They 
have made the world, in its physical dimen- 
sions, a small place, and established the 
means by which people in remote parts of 
the earth can communicate with each other, 
can get to know each other, and can learn 
to work together. They have put at the 
dis 11 of everyone the resources of physi- 
cal power, Of ease and of knowledge that 
were in the past reserved for the few. 

Not all of the changes in material well- 
ing that science offers are realities. Yet 
the very fact that they are possibilities has 
changed the nature of the responsibility 
which we bear, both as individuals and as 
a community of men and women banded 
together in government. In the Greek 
ities, political democracy, and civilization 

l ppeared possible only on the basis 
ve economy. Technology, born of 

1as altered that; it has enabled 
nd, as it has forced mankind, to deal 
with thé issues of slavery as a moral issue. 
Poverty has always been an ugly thing, and 
in its extremes a desperate one. Today, it 
an evil, in the sense that it lies within 
human hands and human hearts to abate 
it. Science can provide us, for the first time 
in history, with the means of abating hun- 
ger for everyone on earth. 

Perhaps nowhere has the impact of science 
more clearly altered the specific terms of a 
great political issue than in the effects of 
scientific development on warfare. This is 
a can of worms with which I have myself 
unhappily been engaged for some years. It 
would not be honest to say—as it would be 
1ot to hope—that the very terror of 
rn weapons would in itself put an end 
; it would not even be honest to say 
because of this terror the abolition of 
and the maintenance of peace have be- 
come the one absolute, final objective of all 
I 1 decisions. There are other things 
in man’s life: his freedom, his decency, and 
his sense of right and wrong, that cannot 
§ But 
need to remember is that war to- 
day has become, and is increasingly becom- 
ing, something very different from what it 
was a century ago or a miilennium ago. We 
need to recognize the new situation as new; 
we need to come to it with something of 
the same spirit as the scientist’s, when he 
has conducted an experiment and finds that 
the results are totally other than those that 
he had anticipated. 

Four months before Hiroshima, in the last 






























so lightly be subjected to a single end. 
what we 


days of his Ife, President Roosevelt's 
thoughts turned to these questions. In the 
last words that he wrote, in words he did 
not 


live to speak, the President looked to 
the future 


to the p 
the Rer 
an 


scley 


to the atomic age. He looked 
ist, to the days of the founding of 
blic. He wrote: 
mas Jefferson, himself a distinguished 
t, once spoke of the ‘brotherly spirit 
( é, Which unites into one family all 
its vot ries of whatever grade, and however 
Widely dispersed throughout the different 
quart of the globe.’ 

ie science has brought all the dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe so close to- 
get that it is impossible to isolate them 
m another, 

y we are faced with the preeminent 
t if civilization is to survive, we 
itivate the science of human rela- 

—the ability of all peoples, of all 

live tegether and work together, 
me world, at peace.” 

has greatly extended the range of 
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= in which man has a choice; it has 
z ‘man’s freedom to make significant 
a Is there anything in the methcds 


€ itself, or in the spirit of science, 
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which can help in the making of these de- 
cisions? To what extent is there a play on 
the word “science” which can mislead us 
and take us up false roads when we speak 
of this science of human relationships? Is 
there anything we can learn from the rele- 
vance of science to politics? 

If we are to answer these questions, and 
answer them honestly, we must recognize 
important and basic differences between 
problems of science, and problems of action, 
as they arise in personal or in political life. 
If we fail to recognize these differences, we 
shall be seeking magic solutions and not 
real ones. We shall delude ourselves into 
laying aside responsibility, which it is an 
essential part of man’s life to bear. 

In most scientific study, questions of good 
and evil, or right and wrong play at most a 
minor and secondary part. For practical 
decisions of policy, they are basic. Without 
them, political action would be meaningless, 
Practical decisions, and, above all, political 
decisions can never quite be freed from the 
conflicting claims of special interest. These, 
too, are part of the meaning of a decision 
and, of course, of action, and they must be 
an essential part of the force of its imple- 
mentation. 

Political decisions are unique acts. In 
politics there is little that can correspond 
to the scientist’s repetition of an experiment. 
An experiment that fails in its purpose may 
be good or better than one that succeeds, 
because it may well be more instructive. A 
political decision cannot be taken twice. All 
the factors that are relevant to it will con- 
join only once. The analogies of history can 
provide a guide, but only a very partial one. 

These are formidable differences between 
the problems of science and those of prac- 
tice. They show that the method of science 
cannot be directly adapted to the solution 
of problems in politics and in man’s spiritual 
life. Yet there is relevance of a more subtle, 
but by no means trivial, kind. 

In trying more fully to explore this rele- 
vance, I should like to start with a text. 
This text is a letter written by Thomas Jef- 
ferson to a young man who had inquired of 
him as to the usefulness of his studies of 
science. I am indebted to Dr. Julian Boyd, 
of Princeton University, for the copy of this 
hitherto unpublished letter. It was written 
in the middle of the year 1799, the year in 
which Napoleon abolished the directory and 
began to assume dictatorial power in France, 
the year before Thomas Jefferson was elected 
for the first time as President of the United 
States. Jefferson and the diverse brave and 
hopeful men who with him laid the foun- 
dations of our own Government had learned 
much from the peoples of other nations. 
Many of their highest political ideals and 
their most powerful political instruments 
were built on the experience, the insight and 
wisdom of European scientists and philoso- 
phers. Even today we need to remember 
that this was so, and that there may be 
much that we can learn from others, and 
that we should be glad to learn, as in turn 
by example, we should be glad to teach. 

Jefferson’s letter starts with a survey of 
the subjects in science which he believes 
young Munford ought to pursue. I will 
quote one characteristic passage which may 
strike a familiar and homely note for you: 

“The science of calculation also is indis- 
pensable as far as the extraction of th 
square and cube roots; algebra as far as the 
quadratic equation and the use of loga- 
rithms are often of value in ordinary cases; 
but all beyond these is but a luxury; a de- 
licious luxury, indeed; but not to be in- 
dulged in by one who is to have a profession 
to follow for his subsistence.” 

But that is not really the part of Jeffer- 
s0n’s letter which I commend to you. Here 
it is: 

“I am among those who think well of the 
human character generally. I consider man 
as formed for society, and endowed by na- 
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ture with those dispositions which fit him 
for society. I believe also, with Condorcet, 
as mentioned in your letter, that his mind 
is perfectible to a degree of which we cannot 
as yet form any conception. It is impossible 
for a man who takes a survey of what is 
already known, not to see what an immensity 
in every branch of science yet remains to be 
discovered, and that, too, of articles to which 
our faculties seem adequate.” 

And later, in the same letter, still more 
explicitly: 

“And it is still more certain that in the 
other branches of science great fields are yet 
to be explored to which our faculties are 
equal, and that to an extent of which we 
cannot fix the limits. I join you, therefore, 
in branding as cowardly the idea that the 
human mind is incapable of further ad- 
vances. This is precisely the doctrine which 
the present despots of the earth are inculcat- 
ing, and their friends here reechoing, and 
applying especially to religion and politics: 
‘that it is not probable that anything better 
will be discovered than what was Known to 
our fathers.” We are to look backwards, 
then, and not forwards for the improvement 
of science and to find it amidst feudal bar- 
barisms and the fires of Spitalfields. But 
thank heaven the American mind is already 
too much opened to listen to these impos- 
tures; and while the art of printing is left 
to us, science can never be retrograde; what 
is once acquired of real knowledge can never 
be lost. To preserve the freedom of the hu- 
man mind, then, and freedom of the press, 
every spirit would be ready to devote itself 
to martyrdom; for as long as we may think 
as we will and speak as we think the condi- 
tion of man will proceed in improvement. 
The generation which is going off the stage 
has deserved well of mankind for the strug- 
gles it has made and for having arrested that 
course of despotism which had overwhelmed 
the world for thousands and thousands of 
years. If there seems to be danger that the 
ground they have gained will be lost again, 
that danger comes from the generation of 
your contemporary. But that the enthu- 
siasm which characterizes youth should lift 
its parracide hands against freedom and 
science would be such a monstrous phe- 
nomenon as I cannot place among possible 
things in this age and this country.” 

To me there are two striking impressions 
which this letter of Jefferson’s makes, even 
beyond its eloquence and its beauty. The 
first is that the letter is pervaded with the 
idea of progress, that ideal that owes so much 
to the development of science and that in 
turn has provided the great enriching human 
faith in which scientific discovery and inven- 
tion has flourished. Jefferson is confident 
that an increased understanding of the world 
will lead to progress; he is convinced that the 
barbarisms of the past cannot stand up 
against inquiry and understanding and en- 
lightenment; he is confident in man and sure 
that as men know more they will act more 
wisely and live better. In our contemporary 
expressions of hope that catastrophe could 
be averted and civilization yet be saved, that 
confidence has lost much of its robustness. 

The second point is that for Jefferson there 
is something in the ways of science that is 
relevant to political life. Even in religion 
and politics he holds that it is probable that 
better things will be discovered than what 
was known to our fathers. This conviction 
that new knowledge is possible and that not 
all the answers are known is, of course, the 
stuff of the day-to-day life of the scientist. 
Science itself does progress; new knowledge 
is possible; and new knowledge, because it 
does not destroy or ignore the old, can only 
increase our understanding. The very idea 
of the development of science is an example 
of progress, and of progress which in no true 
sense can ever be reversed. But this is only 
part of the story. It is true, as Jefferson 
knew, that in the large, science has flourished 
in conditions of m, and that 
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its growth is parallel to the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions. Today, looking back on 
more than a century and a half of further 
history, we can be even more sure of this, 
We have seen not only the inspiriting exam- 
ple of science and democracy flourishing to- 
gether, but the tragic examples of their 
foundering together. We express the hope 
that of this tragedy we shall soon have seen 
the end. 

What are these lessons that the spirit of 
science teaches us for our practical affairs? 
Basic to them all is that there may be no 
barriers to freedom of enquiry. Basic to 
them all is the ideal of open-mindedness 
with regard to new knowledge, new experi- 
ence, and new truth. Science is not based 
on authority. It owes its acceptance and 
its universality to an appeal to intelligible, 
communicable evidence that any interested 
man can evaluate. 

There is no place for dogma in science. 
The scientist is free to ask any question, to 
doubt any assertion, to seek for any evidence, 
to correct any error. Where science has been 
used in the past to erect a new dogmatism, 
that dogmatism has found itself incompat- 
ible with the progress of science; and in the 
end, the dogma has yielded, or science and 
freedom have perished together. 

Our own political life is predicated on 
openness. We do not believe any group of 
men adequate enough or wise enough to op- 
erate without scrutiny or without criticism. 
We know that the only way to avoid error is 
to detect it, that the only way to detect it is 
to be free to enquire. We know that the 
wages of secrecy are corruption. We know 
that in secrecy error, undetected, will flour- 
ish and subvert. 

Let me be clear. Science is not skepticism. 
It is not the practice of science to look for 
things to doubt. It was not by a deliberate 
attempt of skepticism that physicists were 
led to doubt the absolute nature of simul- 
taneity, or to recognize that the ideas of 
strict causality embodied in classical physics 
could not be applied to the domain of atomic 
phenomena. There is probably no group of 
men who take more for granted in their daily 
work than the scientists. Common sense, 
and all that flows from it, are their principal 
basis for what they do in the laboratory and 
for what they make of it on paper. But 
for scientists it is not only honorable to 
doubt, it is mandatory to do that when there 
appears to be evidence in support of the 
doubt. In place of authority in science, we 
have and we need to have only the consensus 
of informed opinion, only the guide of exam- 
ple. No scientist needs to order his col- 
leagues to use a new technique of experi- 
ment or to enter a new field of discovery. 
If he has done this, it will be an invitation 
to his fellows to follow. 

These then are some of the attitudes of 
mind, these are some of the disciplines of 
spirit which grow naturally in the scientist’s 
world. They have grown there in part as 
a result of a humane and liberal tradition in 
political life, and in part as a cause of that. 





The open mind, the reliance on example and 
persuasion, rather than on authority, these 
are the heritage of the centuries in which 
science has altered the face of the earth. 


Science can help in diverse ways in preserv- 
ing and extending this heritage. Its very 
universality speaks across frontiers to make 
truth manifest in lands otherwise darkened; 
its material applications create the precon- 


ditions—in leisure, in education, in means of 
communication—for the converse of men 
with each other. Science provides the ma- 
terial and the intellectual basis for a world 


in which example and understanding can 
help all men to improve their lot and fulfill 
their hopes. Today we need to remember 
that our country, founded on these practices, 
and grown strong by their exercise, owes its 
strength to them. In this time of crisis, we 
need to cherish that strength. 


And this brings me to my second wish for 
you. I wish you not only the joy of great 
a I wish for you a world of confi- 

ence in man and man’s humanity, a world 
of confidence in reason, so that as you work 
you may be inspired by the hope that what 
you find will make men freer and better— 
in which, working as specialists in what may 
be recondite parts of the intellectual life of 
the time, you are nevertheless contributing 
in a direct and basic way to the welfare of 
mankind. 





Illusion or Reality 
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HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
hand I hold a document which, for a 
change, brings good news from western 
Germany where the future of democracy 
hangs in the balance. In that arena 
true democracy as we know it here is 
pitted against the godless materialism 
of the left and a resurgent materialism 
of the right. 

The constructive forces in the new 
German Republic are being aided by 
a world-wide ideological movement 
known as moral rearmament, initiated 
by an American, Dr. Frank N. D. Buch- 
man, of Pennsylvania. In a way that we 
had hoped might happen, and yet feared 
would never happen, this movement is 
creating industrial teamwork as an an- 
swer to class war. It has achieved the 
seemingly impossible by winning over 
some of the top Communist leaders of 
western Germany. These men who have 
for years been spreading their false ide- 
ology among the miners and workers of 
the Ruhr came last summer to the World 
Assembly of Moral Rearmament at 
Caux, Switzerland, to which this House 
sent an official committee. The Com- 
munists found there what they described 
as an ideology superior to that for which 
we have fought. 

On their return to Germany they not 
only resigned from the Communist Party 
but devoted their militant energies to 
spreading this new ideology among their 
former comrades—with such effective- 
ness that they too have left the party in 
large numbers. 

In Altenessen the chairman of the 
Communist Party, who had founded the 
party there 25 years ago, said that he so 
now believed in moral rearmament as 
the answering and uniting world ideol- 
ogy that if the Communist Party did not 
accept this ideology, he would take a 
third of the Communist Party of Alten- 
essen, which has a membership of 10,000, 
out of the party with him in support of 
moral rearmament. He said “Caux is 
where we belong.” 

In fact, only a few weeks ago the ex- 
ecutive of the Communist Party in west- 
ern Germany were summoned to a spe- 
cial conference at which they stated 
they were going to reorganize the entire 
executive and secretariat because it had 
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become tainted with an ideology inimical 
to the party. 

The extent of the success of this move. 
ment and the strength of its opposition 
is illustrated by an editorial publisheq 
in a Bremen newspaper. It was sent me 
by my son, Harold, who is over there 
learning at firsthand how to have a part 
in this strategic work of bringing , 
democratic ideology to Germany, 

This ideology has taken hold and js 
assisting in the development of demo- 
cratic processes in Europe, and this js 
clearly shown by an editorial entitleq 
“Tilusion or Reality,” which appeared in 
the Bremen Weser-Kurier of Monday, 
February 6, 1950. 

I thought it would be of interest to the 
Members of Congress and the readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so I ask 
permission to insert it in the REcorp at 
this point. 


An English version of the editorial js 
as follows: 


ILLUSION OR REALITY 


The presence of the cast of the movement 
of moral rearmament in Bremen, and the 
performances of the industrial play Der Ver- 
gessene Faktor, have found an echo in all 
the vital intellects of our city, that has by 
far exceeded the expectations of the skeptics, 
So what has happened in other cities has 
been repeated in Bremen. Whatever your 
point of view, negative or positive, no doubt 
can be left that through the moral rearma- 
ment movement the people have been 
touched by something for which they have 
long been waiting. 

There is in the millions a latent readiness 
to devote themselves to a great uplifting 
idea; to direct their good will for an aim; 
to give their life and work a meaning with- 
out which they cannot carry on their exist- 
ence. These millions are looking for some- 
thing. They know also that mortal danger 
hovers over them, and that trying to meet 
the danger by material means alone is very 
questionable. , 

The people of Caux understand this situa- 
tion. The danger that threatens Christian 
culture and thus Europe and all countries 
whose spiritual origin is in Europe, is not 
primarily dependent upon the means of 
power mobilized by the Communists, nor 
upon tanks, planes, and atom bombs, but 
upon people who have themselves subscribed 
to the Communist ideology. Neither are 
those who have been forced into the Com 
munist sphere of influence by pressure and 
terrorism the dangerous ones, but the ideal- 
ists who are deeply convinced of commu- 
nism; not those who seek fame and power 
but those who are willing to sacrifice and 
who have committed themselves body and 
soul. Indeed, the latter as idealists have 4 
claim to the respect even of those who think 
otherwise. 

Because millions know this danger, or ! 
any case feel it unconsciously, they : 
wholly reassured nor given a feeling of inner 
security by the might of the Western de- 
mocracies and those peoples whose life }s 
based on a God-inspired culture, even thoug4 
this might is so immense as to lend a sens¢ 
of outward security. 

Why does not the power of the West ! 
assure or, when it does, only partially? Be- 
cause the inner foundation of real power 
lacking—the ideology to which m 
power is subordinate; the ideology t : 
extreme emergency even gives the use © 
force a moral justification. 

I am fully aware of the dangers 0 
last statement. The president of the Bremen 
KPD faction in a letter to the Kurier which 
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we published recently said: “They do not 
notice that President Truman and others are 
using them to rearm morally for new wars.” 
In other words, that the movement of moral 
rearmament is an attempt of the war-hungry 
capitalists to find a moral facade for their 
offensive aims. 

Now there is always the risk that idealists 
will be used by unsavory materialists. It 
would be foolish to deny such a possibility, 
especially in our time when Communist 
leaders are misusing the idealism of millions 
in a way that has alarmed the whole civilized 
world. But no one who knows or has under- 
stood the spirit and the people of Caux can 
really believe that impure elements could 
ever succeed in misusing their idealism. 

We have said that millions of people today 
lack something, since democracy without an 
ideological basis loses itself in outward me- 
chanics which cannot satisfy man, nor free 
him from fear, nor give him the capacity for 
sacrifice. The movement of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment supplies this lack by giving the demo- 
cratic system a moral foundation. 

The head of the Parliamentary Communist 
faction, Mr. Rafoth, is quite right when he 
says that this idea was already born 1,950 
years ago, but he is not right when he be- 
littles as futile this world-spanning attempt 
to remake man from within. He and his 
ideological friends in the Kremlin know that 
in spite of all battles, in spite of all the prog- 
ress and regress of Christianity and Chris- 
tian culture, the edvelopment of the West 
and the New World has been determined by 
it, and that this ideology is still today the 
bulwark against the world victory of commu- 
nism. Caux has set itself to the task of 
filling the Christian teaching with new life- 
blood; of plunging into the middle of the 
problems of our time, saying to man that the 
changing of men and systems must always 
begin with man himself; that we must free 
ourselves from hatred and mistrust; that 
the road to reconciliation between the 
millions starts not with putting a moral chal- 
lenge to your neighbor but with putting it 
to yourself, because only by your own per- 
sonal example can you decisively affect the 
world around you. 

Beliefs that come from inner conviction do 
not lose their value when someone rejects 
them as old. On the contrary, their age proves 
their indestructibility. The Bremen Com- 
munist Party does not say in its statement 
that the aim of Caux should be rejected, but 
that its realization is an illusion. 

The people of MRA do not try to answer 
this argument by theoretical discussion. 
They prove the durability of their ideology 
by living it. Their world influence can be 
traced far beyond the expectations of so- 
called realist politicians, and it is this that 
gives them the happy inner certainty of being 
on the right road. Innumerable men and 
women who know the danger that threatens 
Christendom from the dedicated fanatics of 
the Communist ideology—far more than from 
their weapons—will follow on this road, be- 
cause today the durability of the Caux move- 
ment is no longer an illusion but a reality. 

FEeLix vON ECKARDT. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following statement by Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures, and member of Senate 
Finance and Armed Services Commit- 
tees: 


The President of the United States re- 
cently gave Mr. Arthur Krock an exclusive 
interview of universal interest. Mr. Krock 
is a brilliant journalist whose dispatches 
are meticulously accurate. The President 
has confirmed the accuracy of the report. 

My name was mentioned in that part of 
the interview relating to the Federal fiscal 
situation. Under the circumstances, in the 
interest of both accuracy and clarity, I am 
compelled to comment on certain of the 
President’s statements with respect to de- 
ficit spending, taxes, and reduction of Fed- 
eral expenditures. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


The President told Mr. Krock that in no 
sense does he tolerate deficit spending. 
He said he hates deficit spending as much 
as Harry Byrrp ever could, and it is only 
a temporary condition brought on by neces- 
sities which could not be removed by any 
genius of statecraft known or available to 
him. 

In the five fiscal years President Truman 
has been in office the budget has been bal- 
anced twice and both of these occasions were 
during the Eightieth Congress. In 1947 there 
was a surplus of nearly $1,000,000,000. In 1948 
there was a surplus of $8,500,000,000. For the 
coming year, beginning July 1, he does not 
even go through the formality of proposing a 
balanced budget, with or without additional 
taxes. In fact—in his budget message, in 
his economic report, and in his tax message— 
the President has advised Congress three 
times since January 1 against balancing his 
1951 budget. From his record it would ap- 
pear that he not only tolerates deficit spend- 
ing but, in effect, he also recommends it. 

If the President regards chronic deficit 
spending during peak prosperity as a fatal 
menace to our form of Government and free 
enterprise, as I do, the Federal budget would 
be balanced now with the full influence and 
prestige of his Office brought constantly to 
bear on this objective. 

The President today is the chief obstacle to 
balancing the budget. I feel justified in say- 
ing this because he is now urging upon Con- 
gress the adoption of a budget more than 
$8,000,000,000 in excess of actual expendi- 
tures in 1948. This he calls a “tight” budget 
and he is resisting any reductions by Con- 
gress. In our fiscal affairs the President is 
taking the easy course of procrastination 
waiting for some unspecified time in the 
future to do what he should and can do now. 

How many times have we heard that be- 
fore? President Roosevelt used to say we'll 
balance the budget when we get out of de- 
pression and into prosperity. Now President 
Truman says we'll balance the budget when 
prosperity is greater. 

If the Federal budget can’t be balanced in 
years such as this when income and employ- 
ment are at or near their peak, when there 
are no domestic emergencies, and when the 
need for economic assistance abroad is sup- 
posed to be diminishing, when can we balance 
it? 

How long is “only a temporary condition” 
mentioned by the President in refering to 
deficit spending? If we follow the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, a whole generation 
within the coming year will have reached 
its majority under a deficit-financed gov- 
ernment. We have been on a deficit basis in 
all but 2 years since 1930 and the Presi- 
dent proposes it again for the coming year. 
If Congress, at the insistence of the Presi- 
dent, authorizes the expenditure of billions 
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more than the revenue during the year be- 
ginning July 1 it is probable that the budget 
never will be balanced again until we go over 
the precipice of financial disaster. 

How long can we pile new deficits on a 
postwar debt of more than a quarter of a 
trillion dollars and expect democracy and 
free enterprise to stand the burden? 
Neither can exist in insolvency. 

Two years ago the Federal Government 
spent: $34,200,000,000 in fiscal year 1948. We 
balanced the budget, and there was a sur- 
plus. In that year, which ended only 19 
months ago, when we spent $8,000,000,000 
less than the $42,400,000,000 expenditure 
budget the President is requesting now, our 
economy did not disintegrate, our national 
defense was not impaired, and we were 
spending more for foreign assistance than 
the President now proposes. In the field of 
foreign spending the President in his pend- 
ing budget proposes to spend $4,700,000,000 
as compared to $4,800,000,000 in 1948 when 
total spending was $8,250,000,000 less than 
he now recommends. 

Of the $8,250,000,000 difference between 
these two budgets $5,300,000,000 is for in- 
creased domestic-civilian projects, exclud- 
ing foreign assistance, excluding national 
defense, excluding interest on the debt, and 
excluding the cost of veterans programs. 
The President now proposes to spend $12,- 
200,000,000 for domestic-civilian projects, 
with all of the exclusions just mentioned, 
as compared with $6,900,000,000 for domes- 
tic-civilian projects in 1948. 

These figures show that domestic-civilian 
expenditure increases total more than the 
$5,100,000,000 deficit for the coming year as 
estimated by the President. It follows that 
the deficit may be attributed largely to in- 
creases in expenditures for activities and pro- 
grams which are not related to past wars or 
future defense. Compilation of increases in 
the domestic-civilian categories explodes the 
President’s contention that the budget can- 
not be cut because of fixed charges resulting 
from previous wars and the requirements of 
our defense in the future. 


TAXES 


The President told Mr. Krock that “there 
wouldn’t be any (deficit) if the Republicans 
had not cut the incomes taxes in the Eighti- 
eth Congress.” He said tax changes should 
not be made piecemeal at any time, but they 
should conform to a general plan. He told 
Mr. Krock “this was equally true when he 
approved the repeal of the excess-profits 
taxes, and he wishes he had not done this.” 
But, he said, he was “new at the job.” 

In his February 16 speech the President 
repeated his reference to the Republican tax 
cut and said “much of our present financial 
difficulty is the result of it.” 

This is not the first time the President has 
said deficits this year and next are attributa- 
ble to tax reductions by the Eightieth Con- 
gress. He has also said the same thing about 
the deficit last year. This is another red her- 
ring of which he has made frequent use. 

What are the facts? 

He admits his own indorsement of a 
$6,000,000,000 reduction in excess-profits 
taxes on corporations enacted in 1945 when 
there was a $20,000,000,000 deficit, but he 
blames all recent, current, and future deficits 
on the Eightieth Congress, which followed up 
his corporation-tax reduction with a $4,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 reduction in individ- 
ual income taxes made effective in fiscal year 
1948 when there was a surplus of $8,500,- 
000,000. 

As in his February 16 speech, the President 
now says the 1948 income-tax reduction was 
“ill-timed and irresponsible,” but in his 
state of the Union message dated January 
7, 1948, he justified a 1948 income-tax re- 
duction proposal of his own as follows: 
“During this period in which the high cost 
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of living is bearing down on co many of our 
families tax adjustments should be made to 
adjust their burden.” No tax proposal could 
be more piecemeal or conform less to a gen- 
eral tax plan than his scheme to reduce each 
individual’s income-tax bill by $40, with its 
$3,200,000,000 loss in revenue to be compen- 
sated by an increase in corporate profits 
taxes. 

This proposal urged by the President in- 
stead of the 1948 tax bill, which he criticizes 
so bitterly did not have a single advocate 
on the Senate Finance Committee and it 
never mustered sufficient appeal to be pre- 
sented in the Senate as an amendment or 
otherwise. 

Let us 
policy. 

What tax proposals by the President have 
not been piecemeal? What tax proposals 
by the President constitute a general plan 
to which we may conform? 

With respect to corporation taxes: In 1945 
he endorsed the $6,000,000,000 reduction in 
corporation excess-profits taxes. In 1948 he 
proposed to restore $3,200,C00,000 by in- 
creased taxes on corporate profits. In 1949 
he proposed in the winter to increase cor- 
porate taxes by $4,000,000,000. In the sum- 
mer he withdrew the proposal. By autumn 
he was talking again about increasing them, 
Now in the winter of 1950 he proposes to in- 
crease corporation taxes by half the amount 
he proposed a year ago. 

With respect to individual income taxes: 
In 1948 the President proposed his own re- 
duction of $40 per taxpayer, opposed the 
formula which was approved by both the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
ignored the community-property amend- 
ment which had the support of both parties 
in Congress, and vetoed the 1948 tax bill, as 
passed, including the community-property- 
tax provision. 

With respect to social security pay-roll 
taxes on individuals as well as business: he 
proposed last year to increase them by $2,- 
000,000,000, and this year he is proposing an 
increase of $1,750,000,000. In neither case 
would the pay-roll taxes requested for so- 
cialized medicine even begin to finance the 
program he proposes. 

As to excise taxes, he now proposes to 
withdraw some, but not all, of the wartime 
levies. 

How can private enterprise plan its expan- 
sion under such inconsistent and constantly 
changing tax proposals by the President of 
the United States? How can investors cal- 
culate their risks? How can heads of fami- 
lies assure their security? How can the Gov- 
ernment keep its fiscal affairs in order? 

Is it logical for the President to excuse his 
own approval of a $6,000,000,000 tax reduc- 
tion in a deficit year and at the same time 
blame past, present, and future deficits on 
the Eightieth Congress, which reduced in- 
dividual taxes by a lesser amount in a sur- 
plus year? 

It would seem by the record that, if 
throughout future years we are to blame Fed- 
eral deficits on the tax reductions in some 
prior year, the President must assume much 
of this responsibility. 


recapitulate’ the President’s tax 


EXPENDITURES 


The President told Mr. Krock: Senators 
GrorGeE and Byrp “call for a reduction of 
$6,009,000,000 in the budget. They know it 
can’t be done.” He said he is an old hand 
at budget making. He told Mr. Krock “he 
has cut” the budget for fiscal year 1951 “as 
much as can be done in consideration of the 
basic needs of the foreign program and the 
dynamic domestic economy he seeks to create 
anc maintain.” 

It is gratifying to learn that the President 
knows “the economizers have a blueprint” 
for the budget. For years he has been say- 
ing no one would tell kim where to cut it. 
Now the platituce is changed to say Senator 
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GEoRGE and I know our proposals can’t be 
accomplished. As a former Senator the Pres- 
ident knows how difficult it is for Congress 
to reduce Federal expenditures without at 
least a sympathetic attitude by the President, 
and he knows it is practically impossible 
against open opposition by the President such 
as he has voiced three times this year since 
he sent in his new budget. Perhaps the 
President had this fact in mind when he said 
Senator Grorce and I know it can’t be done. 

To the contrary I am confident that a 
majority of Congress believes the budget 
can and should be reduced to a balance now 
and the fact that he is the principal obstacle 
will not deter determined efforts in Congress 
to bring this about. 

I have suggested how it can be done in 
a budget outline detailing expenditures total- 
ing $56,000,000,000. This reduction would be 
at least $6,000,000,000 under the President’s 
requests. Senator Grorce, a hand of nearly 
30 years’ experience at Federal budget mak- 
ing, has announced his support for such a 
reduction. 

A $36,000,000,000 budget would be $2,000,- 
000,000 more than the budget of 1948, which 
was balanced by the Eightieth Congress, 
whereas in comparison with 1948 figures the 
President proposes to increase expenditures 
by .over #8,000,000,000, more than half of 








which—I repeat for emphasis—would be in 
domestic-civilian expenditures unrelated in 
all respects to wars or rumors of wars. In 
this period of less than 2 years what has de. 
veloped on the home-front horizon to justify 
an increase in domestic-civilian expenditures 
of near 100 percent? 

It is not enough to say these expenditures 
a:2 less in proportion to the national income 
than they were 10 years ago. The fact that 
the Federal tax-take alone out of the na- 
tional income has increased 500 percent in 
the same 10 years is only one of the many 
factors which must be considered along with 
such a statement. 

The record :hows that as such programs 
as foreign assistance begin to expire more 
domestic-civilian programs are added. 

The prosperity we have is suspended dan- 
ge.ously from the unpredictable economics 
of a Federal debt already more than a quarter 
of a trillion dollars. The President proposes 
that we increase the debt at the rate of 
nearly a half billion dollars a month. Under 
such a policy how long can we expect to 
maintain the domestic economy, the private- 
enterprise system or our form of government? 

Democracy and freedom here and through. 
out the world depends upon the preserva- 
tion of our solvency which is being jeop- 
ar. zed by growing debt and chronic deficits. 


A $36,000,000,000 budget for progress, in tabular form with comparisons 





{In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 1951 (which 
Fiscal year |1950 (which| begins next July 1) 

















1948 (which) will end cd 

Expenditure categories aaeth >. — Byrd 36 is " 

1948), mated, Jan. | bi yrd 36- | Pre sident $ 

actual 9, 1950, dillion dol- | Jan, 9 pro- 

revision lar budget posal 

I. Domestic civilian (exclusive of veterans and interest)-......- 6.9 11.4 | 8.9 12.2 

Social welfare, health, and security ........-..-....--.-------- 1.9 2. 1.9 2.7 
Housing: and community facilities (including RFC secondary 

RNR Bd ile, a ae Oe ee eee ol 1,0 1,0 1,3 

Education and general research_.............----...----...--- ‘ at 4 - 4 

Agriculture and agricultural resources (including OU). aon .6 71 2.2 2.2 

DOS CO ce ceciuuitissdcukcndnnncidbanecd@sctweacateed 1.1 1.8 1.2 2.2 

‘Transportation and communication (including postal deficit) - 1.3 1,9 | 1.2 1,7 

Finance, commerce, and industry ..........--.-....-.------- 1 2 * 2 

A oi a ema Bintan tna wedged 2 a a 2 

i OS SLR a ES AERA RPL PATE A 1.5 1,2 1.0 1.3 

aS SRE RE Sp eclanre wie gate aha ine Sie 11.0 13,1 11.3 13.5 

BEE, VOR cd ntinedbecvsacvintdledsacodatesanucks ilenicsinetaee 6.6 6.9 5.3 6.1 

0 RT ae SR 4.8 6.0 4.8 4.7 

¥. ARObEeG Od Bie. FOGRIA GAR ii 5 wince eincindendetacccncucscevas 5.2 5.7 5.7 5.6 

Grand total expenditure budget !..................-....-.-- 34, 2 ay Ome 43. 3 36.0 42.4 

DONG tsicinnniticlstichecGucntntbthattitdhtadesiahecwsteniu 42.2 937.5 337.5 237.5 

SPORE citntin cit nomnisiestminiicdiah iter tieial ae nnais +8. 0 3—5.5 142.0 e—5 1 





1 Detailed figures may not add precisely to totals due to rounding and omission of reserves, 


1 Maximum estimate, 
3 Minimum estimate. 


What the tarpayers of each of the 48 States would save by the adoption of the $36,000,000,000 
Byrd budget for the fiscal year 1951 as compared with the cost to each State of President 


Truman's proposed $42,400,000,000 budget 





Percent of | 
Federal 
taxes borne 
by State! 


Seine Btetes B6R ninccscncncnccnmabntniencabian 


SE A cd nnkcuekiscideentcxdneeessdseneateat 
REIN. optiicivcuntchesteebiieinawesiietbensieastie 
Arkansas.....- 
EL acucndtannemsrcaeenutehpenesucenmwatenueit 
IID. 115 ink chide ences ines docnh toile cath dbinc tighten mieten 
CHE ines Sivinetctcvbtnabadndet satoadacisknianbina 
DED sed lin dann dticchibawtneaiandttionsckjayctdiendaadts 
PE inwtmidvnticdssthatehadtinockumieiséaiiibeaal 
I aca naa nade elaine it 
SUITING snared eetinsioracoenebiaceeieigie eal epeaeinmni as diacetate 
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DDD sik ticeriseweck te tine ba bachheidisin 








Cost of Byrd 
budget 


Saving under 
Byrd budget 


Cost of Truman} 
budget 
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-—— cuca 
100. 00 |$42, 439, 000, 000 |$36, 000, 000,000 | $6, 439, 000, 000 








1.17 496, 536,300 | 421, 200, 000 
ys 157, 024, 300 133, 200, 000 
.72 305, 560, 800 259, 200, 000 
8.32 | 3, 530, 924, 800 | - 2, 995, 200, 000 
. 80 339, 512, 000 228, 000, 000 
1. 67 708, 731, 300 €01, 200, 000 
.40 169, 756, 000 144, 000, 000 
1, 29 547, 463, 100 464, 400, 000 , 
1,40 594, 146, 000 504, 000, 000 , 146, 000 
32 135, 804, 800 115, 200, 000 20, 604, 800 
7.59 | 3, 221,120,100 | 2, 732, 400, 000 488, 720, 100 
2. 29 971, 853, 100 824, 400, 000 147, 453, 100 


1 The formula used in estimating each State’s share of Federal expenditures consists of 3 factors: (1) The percent if 
individual income taxes collected from each State; (2) the proporticn of corporate income taxes borne by each State, 
measured by the State’s percent of the national income; and (3) the proportion of excise and miscellaneous taxes 


(excluding social-security taxes), borne by each State, measured by the State’s percent of total population. 
a picture of Federal taxes borne by rather than collected from, cach State, which we believe more nearly reflec 
Each of the 3 factors is weighted acco rding to the percent each tax 


we get 
the true distribution of the Federal tax burden. 


bears of the total Federal tax revenue (1949 figures); individual income taxes, 47.52 percent; corporation taxes, 
perceal 





come 
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; and excise and miscellancous taxes, 22.06 percent; total, 100 percent, 
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What the tazpayers of each of the 48 States would save by the adoption of the $36,000,000,000 
Byrd budget for the fiscal year 1951 as compared with the cost to each State of President 
tTruman’s proposed $42,400,000,000 budget—Continued 
















Percent of 





Federal |CostofTruman| Cost of Byrd | Saving under 
taxes borne budget budget Byrd budget 
by State! 

$670, 536, 200 $568, 800, 000 

488, 048, 500 414, 000, 000 

509, 268, 000 432, 000, 000 

517, 755, 800 439, 200, 000 

186, 731, 600 158, 400, 000 
712, 975, 200 604, 800, 000 108, 175, 200 
B. « cenincintiwrotitcb scenic lineata Tatami 1, 442, 926, 000 | 1, 224, 000, 000 218, 926, 000 
_oconcognsenhqnlibtanlitlitiaplinaienielieds 1, 998, 876, 900 | 1, 695, 600, 000 308, 276, 900 
occ wccceecccescwsececsseeesececescsessese= 789, 365. 400 669, 600, 000 119, 765, 400 
ee 301, 316, 900 255, 690, 000 45, 716, 900 
1. ccewceccceccconccasssecesccanmscsecewesons 1, 073, 706, 700 910, 800, 000 162, 906, 700 
acanconpnesenegnnmnenandnanennenenuanenantd 148, 536, 500 126, 000, 600 22, 536, 500 
a cccetuuiosoumnaadeleiegadddpentinndented 364, 975, 400 309, 690, 000 55, 275, 400 
Nevads. ..<.----s-<cccosuusponescumccocsamsnatasncess eli 55, 170, 700 46, 800, 000 &, 370, 700 
New Hampshite. . ccceccoccubsoecancgsoesccccesceeses . 29 123, 073, 100 104, 400, 000 18, 673, 100 
New Jersey . ... -ccccceccsocns po cnenceccneccnscewesens 3.29 | 1,396, 243,100 | 1, 184, 400, 000 211, $43, 100 
New Mexi00. ..cccconceconsgehotecconseesddieiouasadd 28 118, &29, 200 100, 800, 000 18, 029, 200 
New York. .. cccnscnanceccecovccecsocceoscessoecosces 14. 67 6, 225, 801, 300 5, 281, 200, 000 044, 601, 300 
North Cavroliat. coccuseccsevocssencnseuscsasusccocce 1. 59 674, 780, 100 572, 400, 000 102, 380, 100 
Nerth Dakota—.c.pssssenncabitindnlin dninimenteuienaion . 84 144, 292, 600 122, 400, 000 21, 892, 600 
Ohio on qneoencuséqunedauamavanehéneneesesseaneoed 5.7 2, 452, 974, 200 2, 080, 800, 000 372, 174, 200 
GAOMD . « « ccc ccnscaccddsdabiubbitde adéctdabenteced 1.17 496, 536, 300 421, 200, 000 75, 336, 300 
QregON. . . ...W. coon csceussuotuecunseudnncsaoisecsoubad 1,04 441, 365, 600 874, 400, 000 66, 965, 600 
Pennsy] Vania... ...-cnccocccemccceascecneecconeccenns- 7.62 3, 233, 851, 800 2, 743, 290, 000 490, 641, 800 
Rhode Island... .cassqsuseesesenntatnnesounanccennecen 56 237, 658, 490 201, 600, 600 36, 058, 400 
South Carolint.....cccoccoccasqnabuesegsbesseececesocs . 76 322, 536, 400 273, 600, 000 48, 936, 400 
South Dakota...... 36 152, 780, 400 129, 600, 000 23, 180, 400 
Pennesse®......ccchenmssoss 1,37 581, 414, 300 493, 200, 000 88, 214, 300 
TeUht.. . -ncensssenieeneinreiian 4.38 | 1,858,.828,200 | 1, 576, 800, 000 282, 028, 200 
Utal....... concactuncnansennetacsdecsepeadascemebeanedt - 4 144, 292, 600 122, 400, 000 21, 892, 600 
Vermont... ccunecassnnsinebneabannadmnaaadn .18 76, 390, 200 64, 800, 000 11, 590, 200 
Virginia... .. .ccccentdsncdsudouasbetéebeudsubocssceeed 1.49 632, 341, 100 536, 490, 000 95, 941, 100 
Wash ington... cnc catia ctiibanliliiidsiiahwittmansanvliil 1.65 700, 243, 500 594, 000, 000 106, 243, 500 
West Virginit......e<coccubseabeeiihendeiatieesinadnes 92 390, 438, 800 331, 200, 000 59, 238, 800 
Wiseonsin......cccusseenasdeunbanessaeeeetineaeneenad 2.10 891, 219, 000 756, 000, 000 135, 219, 000 
Weentitg. ... ccaneesacecsduscababesedasctecesbenaatad .8 76, 390, 200 64, 800, 000 11, 590, 200 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska............ 1. 48 628, 097, 200 532, 800, 000 95, 297, 200 








Source: Federal Spending Facts, prepared and published by Council of State Chambers of Commerce, Jan. 24, 
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How Rent Control Operates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a letter from an intimate 
friend of mine from Stockton, Calif, 
This man was one time an elected offi- 
cial of the State of California, voluntarily 
retiring from the office to devote his 
entire time to the practice of law. He 
is an able and respected member of the 
bar of California and a gentleman who 
is fair and equitable in all his dealings 
with his fellow men. 

his letter shows what rent control 
does in specific cases, which probably 
could be multiplied by the hundreds of 
thousands in the United States. 

During the war I believe that rent 
control was essential and for sometime 
thereafter I believed in rent control dur- 
ing the readjustment period due to the 
evtreme shortage of houses, especially in 
my home State of California. 

But that time has passed and we 
Should now give those who have invested 
their life savings in real property and 
improvements thereon the same chance 
to obtain a return on their investments 
that other segments of our economy 
have. My experiences with the Rent 


Control Bureau have never been very 
satisfactory. I dealt with many specific 
cases, especially those of old people who 
had invested their life savings in rental 
property try to get adjustments but in 
practically every case were refused any 
adjustment. When the rert-control law 
went into effect they were renting their 
apartments and their flats at reasonable 
rentals. These figures remained in 
practically every case that I know about 
throughout the war and for some time 
thereafter, although the cost to the land- 
lord in taxes kept getting higher and 
other things climbed higher. The in- 
stances cited in the enclosed letter illus- 
trate the distortions that are practiced 
and can be practiced under rent control. 
For obvious reasons, I do not wish to 
disclose the name of the individual who 
wrote it—the main reason being that I 
have not received his permission. 

I hope that everyone interested in rent 
control will read the letter, which is as 
follows: 

Hon. J. Leroy JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Roy: You haven’t heard from me for 
some time, have you? I want to urge On you 
not to vote for any more rent control when 
the present act expires. The thing has never 
been fair, as it has practically frozen all rents 
on the 1942 level, during which time not only 
expenses of operation; taxes, etc., have risen, 
but the ability of the tenants to pay rent 
in terms of dollars has doubled. Oh, yes, in 
occasional instances, by fighting the tenants 
at the rent office the landlord is able to get 
at most a 15-percent increase, as compared 
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with a hundred-percent increase in almost 
everything else in the same period, includ- 
ing the tenant’s income. We could put up 
with all that unfairness for a while, as long 
as there seemed to be a great scarcity of 
rental units. That scarcity, however, has 
ceased, except in isolated spots. In others 
there is an apparent scarcity, because of 
families spreading out in large houses which 
they can get for low rent, and one or two peo- 
ple occupy places which would easily ac- 
commodate five or six, without crowding. I 
have a tenant, who, when rent control went 
into effect, was occupying a seven-room 
house, with a family of three or four children. 
She was paying $20 per month. Upon my 
petition, the rent has gone up to $27.50 per 
month. Her children are grown up and 
gone. She can’t rent a single room with 
kitchenette at that low a rent, so she con- 
tinues to occupy the seven rooms all by her- 
self, and ¥ can’t get her out as long as she 
Pays the rent. 

Another illustration: We bought a house in 
Carmel for a summer home. With the 
furnishings, it cost #20,000. In order to get 
some income from it during the times we did 
not intend to use it, we proposed to rent it. 
We had the rent director look over the prop- 
erty, and he gave us a figure of $175 per 
month as maximum rental. It had never 
been rented before. A tenant was not se- 
cured until last November. At that time the 
rental period was pretty well past. We se- 
cured a particularly desirable couple, and, 
because of the lateness of the season, and the 
fact that they appeared to be very fine people, 
and would take good care of the place, and 
only wanted it for a few months, we let them 
have it for $125 per month. We were then 
required to register the maximum rental for 
the place at $125 per month, because that 
is the rent we allowed this couple to pay. We 
are told now that, in order to increase it 
from $125 to $175, which the director himself 
admits it is worth, we will have to file a pe- 
tition showing hardship, etc. We are further 
told that, having once rented it by the 
month, we can never rent it by the week to 
summer vacationists at anything more than 
a pro rata of the low wintertime rental. The 
result of all this regulation is that, when 
we get that house back, we intend to take 
it off the rental market completely; thus, 
rent control helps create a scarcit of 
housing. 

A client just came in. Through an estate 
he acquired a house which had never been 
rented before. He offered it for rent fully 
furnished. A real-estate firm advised him 
that #95 was a fair rental. They secured a 
tenant who was willing to pay that amount 
and signed a written lease for a year, agree- 
ing to pay it. The tenant Was represented 
as having a family consisting of his wife 
and a small baby only. The tenant took 
possession, moving in -himself, his wife, his 
wife’s mother, a grown son, and three chil- 
dren. Shortly thereafter, he filed a petition 
to decrease the rental from the $95, which 
he freely and voluntarily agreed to pay, to 
$52.50. It is probable that petition will be 
granted. That kind of fraud is perpetrated 
on the owners and countenanced by the rent 
office constantly. Under this. law a tenant 
cannot be held for the most palpable fraud, 
but the landlord can be assessed triple dam- 
ages for some technical violation. 

You may place no value on my personal 
opinion in this matter, but you can’t get 
around what happens in actual cases. I have 
heard that once a Government bureau gets 
its tentacles on the public, it never lets 
loose. I hope this is one bureaucracy which 
you can help abolish. 

With best regards, I am 

Yours very truly. 
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Union Hiring Halls in the Maritime 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, already there are signs of the 
undermining effect of the Taft-Hartley 
law on American industry. The recent 
action of the United States Supreme 
Court, sustaining a lower court ruling of 
the maritime union hiring hall as illegal 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, brings closer 
to realization the disruptive influence of 
this ill-conceived piece of legislation. 

In the maritime industry, more than 
anywhere else the Taft-Hartley ban on 
the closed shop poses a problem that 
must be reckoned with immediately. 
Otherwise a virtual break-down of the 
industry’s ever-increasing efficiency of 
operations looms large. For the Taft- 
Hartley closed-shop ban not only 
strikes at the heart of the seafaring 
unions, but it is an immediate threat to 
the stability of the industry of which 
they are a part. 

Management, as well as labor, stands 
to lose if the outlawing of the hiring hall 
is not rescinded. 

Undoubtedly that was not the inten- 
tion of the proponents of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Nevertheless that is exactly 
what the closed-shop ban is on the verge 
of accomplishing in the maritime in- 
dustry at least. 

Any objective study of the maritime 
unions’ hiring halls will demonstrate the 
value to all concerned of the continued 
use of this method of employment. 
These hiring halls are at the very core 
of the industry’s operations. Arbitrarily 
to knock them out would inevitably 
upset the entire pattern of operations 
and invite a return to chaos, confusion, 
and even corruption. 

I have observed the hiring halls, as 
maintained by the seafaring unions, in 
action. Asa result of these observations 
I am unqualifiedly in favor of giving them 
legal status—for the simple reason that 
they have accomplished much in behalf 
of the American seamen and the Amer- 
ican shipowner, with consequent ad- 
vantage to our Nation. 

On a recent stopover in New York, I 
visited the headquarters of the Atlantic 
and Gulf district of the Seafarers Inter- 
national Union, A. F. of L., for the pur- 
pose of establishing in my mind how the 
hiring hall principle was applied. 

In the seafarers’ hiring halls the sea- 
men obtain employment through what is 
called the rotary system of shipping. A 
man who comes in for a job is registered 
and is given a shipping card. His name 
is then placed at the bottom of the ship- 
ping list, and as jobs are called out they 
are offered to the men at the top of the 
list. 

The men at the top-.of the list may 
accept the jobs or reject them—without 
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affecting their prior claim when another 
job is called. In this way the list ro- 
tates. In other words, jobs are dis- 
tributed on a  first-come-first-served 
basis. No other consideration enters the 
picture. The only qualification is the re- 
quired competence for the job, and all 
eligible applicants have certificates of 
endorsement issued by the United States 
Coast Guard. 

The rotary system is democratic in 
principle, and at the seafarers hall I wit- 
nessed it as democratic in practice. 

This, then, is the method of employ- 
ment which the SIU and other mari- 
time unions are defending in their fight 
against the Taft-Hartley ban. And they 
are morally justified in doing so. 

Anyone even slightly familiar with the 
sordid hiring practices in the maritime 
industry prior to the advent of the union 
hiring hall will readily admit the justi- 
fication for the unions’ stand. 

In the preunion hiring hall days ships’ 
complements were filled by the most odi- 
ous means. Men were drugged and 
hustled aboard ships by unscrupulous 
characters who received fees for their 
piracy. A detestable breed of parasites 
known as crimps sunk seamen deep into 
debt, then forced them to take jobs 
aboard vessels under any kind of condi- 
tions as a means of releasing them from 
financial indebtedness. 

A man who went after a job on his own 
was subjected to discourtesies and abuses 
which he had to bear lest he jeopardize 
his chance for employment. Seamen 
were stripped of every vestige of dig- 
nity. Understandably, the merchant 
marine could not be expected to operate 
efficiently in the midst of such medieval 
treatment of the men handling their 
vessels. 

Merchant seamen like those in the SIU 
are determined to keep the present dem- 
ocratic method of job distributio., which, 
they maintain, is only possible through 
the medium of their union. 

But the clincher in the argument for 
immediate action to return the union 
hiring halls to their pro-Taft-Hartley 
status is the fact that the shipowners 
themselves have indicated their desire to 
continue present hiring methods. From 
management’s standpoint, dispatching 
men to ships from the union halls has 
proved to be decidedly economical. 

Under the present hiring-hall system 
the shipowners know that their ships will 
arrive and leave on time. They know 
that their ships are in the hands of re- 
sponsible, competent seamen who are 
demonstrating an ever-increasing re- 
sponsibility. 

In the light of conditions in the mari- 
time industry today, the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s ban isa mistake. It should be rec- 
ognized as such. To sit by and do noth- 
ing to ward off the damage it could reek 
would simply be compounding the error. 

A frank, objective approach indicates 
that remedial legislation is essential to 
correct the injustice of the Taft-Hartley 
ban on the hiring hall to the American 
seamen, the American shipowners. and 
to the Nation. 


The Case Against Mr. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous concent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editoria] 
entitled “The Case Against Mr. Truman,” 
published in the March 9, 1950, issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Case AGAINST Mr. TRuMAN 


The outcome of the coal strike confronts 
the Truman administration with serious 
charges, of which it is bound to hear much 
in the future. Seldom has a government 
engaged in a series of concerted moves more 
calculated to undermine the authority not 
only of a particular law but of law in gen- 
eral. Mr. Truman may congratulate bim- 
self upon what he assumes to be the break- 
down of the Taft-Hartley Act. But he shall 
find, in the long run, that he, and not the 
law, is called to account. 

The political campaign which Mr. Truman 
has waged against Taft-Hartley, echoing the 
empty cry of “slave law,” could not have been 
better devised to induce the miners into 
disobedience. Did they not have every rea- 
son to suppose that a law which was thus 
attacked by the Chief Executive would be 
enforced, if at all, in a half-hearted way? 
Mr. Truman’s repeated denunciations might 
have been excused had they been part of a 
sincere attempt to have the Jaw improved. 
Yet he blocked amendment deliberately. He 
might have had written into the law a plan 
for seizure, giving him in advance the weapon 
he sought desperately at the last moment; 
he might have had written into it a provision 
for fact-finding boards empowered to make 
recommendations. These amendments, as 
well as many others, were approved by Sena- 
tor Tarr and would have been enacted except 
that Mr. Truman preferred to Keep alive 
what he supposed to be a profitable political 
issue. To have continued his slurs upon the 
Taft-Hartley Act was, in these circumstances, 
a course of utter irresponsibility. 

Having thus weakened the law’s authority, 
the President proceeded to delay invoking 
it until the last possible moment. An Execu- 
tive whose freedom from partisan motiva- 
tion was entirely assured might have been 
given the benefit of the doubt in choosing 
his own moment to ask for an injunction. 
But the tardiness, coming on top of Mr. 
Truman's previous behavior, could only be 
interpreted as one more indication that he 
did not take the law seriously. It had the 
additional result of bringing the country £0 
close to a severe catastrophe that time was 
not available for bringing the necessary legal 
processes to their end. An earlier resort to 
the Taft-Hartley inJunction would have made 
possible an appeal from Judge Keech's deci- 
sion, which might have left the legal situa- 
tion entirely different from what it is now. 

To crown all this, the Government's prose- 
cution of the contempt case against the union 
was notably lacking in vigor. It will be ob- 
served that Judge Keech held it to be entirely 
conceivable that the strike in the face of 
the injunction had been ordered, encour- 
aged, recommended, instructed, induced, oF 
in some wise permitted by means not appear 


















ing in the record. The gist of his decision 
was simply that, evidence of this kind not 
paving been presented, he could not con- 
yict on conjecture. But why was it not 
presented? Senator Tarr and others claim 
evidence to show that union officials rec- 
ommended disobedience of the back-to-work 
order and that organized goon squads kept 
union members from the mines. It would 
certainly seem possible for the Government, 
where so clear an indication of union re- 
sponsibility existed, to document the case 
effectively. Why was this not done? Or if 
it was done, why was the evidence not put 
in the record? 

A persistent attitude and a long train of 
acts show the Truman administration to 
lie under the charge of having subverted the 
Nation's laws in the hope of gaining political 
advantage. That is as heavy a charge as 
can be made against a Chief Executive. It 
is inconceivable that a people conscious of 
the duties and the supreme responsibility 
of their President should soon forget it. 





ITO Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
George Sokolsky dealing with ITO agree- 
ments, and with the effect such agree- 
ments are having on industry, especially 
the pottery and chinaware industry, par- 
ticularly in the State of Ohio. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

While the State Department is pusling its 
multiple trade agreements and the interna- 
ticnalists are pressing for the adoption of the 
ITO agreements, another american industry 
is being squeezed to death by cheap-wage 
competition and dumping by dollar-anxious 
governments. 

The item is chinaware and pottery. 

This American industry is widely scat- 
tered and is held by comparatively small 
businesses. There is a concentration of pot- 
tery and chinaware manufacturing in the 
Vicinity of Zanesville and East Liverpool, 
Ohio, but this is an unusual industry not 
only because it is widely scattered but also 
because there remain in it one- and two-man 
plants. 

It is therefore difficult for chinaware man- 
ufacturers to exert great political pressures. 

According to the Vitrified China Associa- 
tion, the wage scale of workers in this in- 
custry in 1948 was: the United States, $1.30 
per hour; England, 43 cents an hour; Bel- 
glum, 31 cents; Germany, 30 cents; France, 
26 cents; Italy, 25 cents; Czechoslovakia, 22 
cents; Japan, 9 cents. And in this country, 
wages have gone up since then. 

As labor costs are the biggest item in the 
production of this commodity, American 
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labor cannot compete with low-scale wages, 
particularly when the tariff is manipulated 
to favor the foreign product. 

Iam told that over 100 small one- and two- 
man plants around Los Angeles have been 
driven out of business since the war, due to 
dumping from Japan. 

Medium-grade chinaware is in competition 
with chinaware from Czechoslovakia. Con- 
siderable so-called Dresdeuware is coming 
into this country marked Meissen, Czecho- 
slovakia. But Meissen is not in Czechoslo- 
vakia; it is in Saxony, in east Germany, 
which is in the Russian zone. 

In a word, our customs officials permit the 
Russians to fake a label. As there is no 
American consul in Meissen, the manifests 
are handled from our consulate in Prague as 
though it were Czechoslovakian goods. 

Perhaps it really makes no difference, but 
there are Americans who would not buy Rus- 
sian-made or controlled goods at any cost. 
Such persons are being fooled into buying 
this stuff on the assumption that it is Czech- 
oslovakian and not Russian-zone goods, if 
it makes any difference. 

Imports are on the constant rise. Al- 
though the total dollar volume of this gen- 
erally low-priced commodity is not high, 
the effect of the imports on our industry is 
important and, in some places, disastrous. 

An astonishing callousness toward Amer- 
ican producers of chinaware was recently 
noted by Senator Hucu Butter, of Nebraska, 
who called attention to the fact that Amer- 
ican embassies use German (that is, Rus- 
sian) chinaware in preference to the Amer- 
ican-made. This was done without a bid, 
without advertising, without giving the 
American manufacturers a chance. 

Allen (Allyn?) Donaldson of the State De- 
partment is reported to have explained this 
unusual attitude toward American goods as 
follows: 

“The reason why we didn’t advertise this 
thing was because we didn’t want commis- 
sion men to come down here from New 
York.” 

It probably would inconvenience Mr. Don- 
aldson—take his time and that sort of thing. 

The British have some regard for their 
own manufacturers. Senator BuTLER’s re- 
port includes this letter, which to me makes 
sense: 

BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, November 8, 1949. 
Mr. Rosert F. Martin, 
Vitrified China Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of the 3lst of October, and 
would point out that, as the United King- 
dom is itself the manufacturer of some of 
the finest chinaware in the world, we are 
not in the market for china manufactured 
elsewhere; nor do I think that any of the 
other embassies in the British Common- 
wealth would be interested in your proposal, 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. De MOLEYNs. 


After what happened to the Waltham 
Watch Co. in competition with Swiss 
watches, American producers of articles 
which compete with Eurcpean and Asiatic 
goods ought to study the various measures 
which the internationalists have cooked up 
against us. 

They cry that those who need dollars 
should be permitted to dump their goods 
into this country. It is even being sug- 
gested that if our industries go broke, the 
owners of companies are to be given a sub- 
sidy and American laborers a dole on condi- 
tion that they do not produce American 
goods. 
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Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Revere City Council under date of March 
6, 1950, at Revere, Mass.: 


Resolution memorializing Congress relative 
to Public Law 346 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 


Whereas Public Law 346 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, more generally known as 
the GI bill of rights for World War II vet- 
erans, approved June 22, 1944, and specifi- 
cally that portion which relates to readjust- 
ment allowances payable to honorably dis- 
charged veterans with 90 days or more of 
service, after September 16, 1940, was in- 
tended primarily to assist veterans to read- 
just themselves to civilian life by granting 
of security payments during the process of 
transition, up to a maximum of 52 weeks, 
with payment rates of $20 weekly; and 

Whereas many veterans did not avail 
themselves of the benefits of said law be- 
cause not in need during its life; and 

Whereas many veterans are now in need, 
and whereupon others shall be in need in 
the future for like assistance as prevailed 
while the law was in force: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized that the provisions 
of said law be therefore revived and extended, 
such as to offer equal opportunity to those 
veterans who have not hitherto availed them- 
selves of its provisions. 





Proposed Benefits to Government Em- 
ployees Who Retired Prior to April 1, 
1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated February 6, 1950, addressed to me 
by George Cutler, president, Second Di- 
vision, National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL PosTAL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION, SECOND DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1950. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: It has been with 

considerable regret and misgivings that I 
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have been following the slow progress of 
S. 878, a bill designed to give those employees 
who retired prior to April 1, 1948, certain 
deserved benefits which were unfortunately 
denied them under Public Law 426, Eightieth 
Congress. 

All Federal civil-service employees are fully 
aware of the major role that you played 
in the enactment of the legislation best 
known to us as the Langer-Chavez-Stevenson 
Retirement Act, and appreciate that many of 
its most favorable features would not have 
been incorporated therein but for your efforts. 

We are also cognizant of the fact that you 
felt, as we did, that Public Law 426, despite 
your best efforts, contained a glaring in- 
equity toward those employees that retired 
prior to the effective date of the act. These 
men, after a lifetime of faithful and efficient 
service, trying to exist on completely inade- 
quate annuities in a pericd of runaway infla- 
tion, were offered the unfair choice of either 
a $300 annual increase in their annuities or 
a provision for a widow’s annuity should 
they predecease their wives. 

We can well appreciate the dilemma of 
these men, forced to choose between the $300 
they needed so desperately to make ends 
meet and the protection that their lifetime 
helpmates were entitled to have in the event 
of the annuitant’s prior death. Surely this 
was a terrible choice to inflict upon a faithful 
employee after a lifetime of service. It should 
not be forgotten also that these men con- 
tributed to the retirement fund during all 
of their service in dollars worth 100 cents 
while their annuities were being paid in 
dollars worth less than 60 cents in terms of 
relative purchasing power. 

This inequity has now persisted almost 2 
years and should be corrected without further 
delay and we are certain that you will do all 
in your power to secure enactment of S. 878 
in the interests of justice and equity. 

In common with all postal employees, let 
me again take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation for your constant efforts in 
our behalf and to assure you of our sincere 
gratitude for your interest in our problems. 

Sincerely, 





GEORGE CUTLER, 
President, Second Division, National 
Postal Transport Association (For- 
merly the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion). 


a 


Government Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter 
signed “Sam Citizen,’ which appears in 
the February issue of the Swift News, 
published by Swift & Co. I believe the 
sentiments therein expressed are shared 
by millions of Americans. I am in- 
debted to Joseph M. Nolan, a member 
of the City Council of Kansas City, Mo., 
for calling attention to this excellent 
little article. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EvERYTOWN, U.S. A., 1950. 
UNCLE Sam, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear UNCLE: Let’s talk this thing over. 
Somehow I have had the idea you were work- 
ing for me—that I gave you your job by my 
vote. 

It looks now like the shoe is on the other 
foot. You’ve got me working for you. I 
don’t quite know how it happened, but here 
are the figures: 


Days 
each 
year 

To pay our debts for former wars 
ne a en ae 11 
For defense and the cold war I work... 24 
For other Federal expenses, I work.... 12 
 . antdind tatbisticnedaiiiin 47 


Now you're talking about spending more. 
If you put these bills across, they will cost 
me another 20 days per year. In addition, I 
have to work for State and local govern- 
ment expenses 14 days. 

That is a total of 81 days. There are only 
252 working days in a year. So, you and 
others are putting the bite on me in taxes 
for almost a third of everything I earn, 
And it hurts. 

President Truman appointed a bunch of 
pretty smart people to study the problem 
of Government economy a while back. Their 
outfit was named the Hoover Commission. 
I'd like to see you follow their recommen- 
dations. 

Now I know, Uncle, that I’ve asked you to 
do a lot of things forme. Too many, I guess, 
considering how much they all cost. If I 
depend on you to put aside more money for 
my old age and to meet my bills when I’m 
sick, somebody will have to pay. And if 
you're going to pay me whether I work or 
not, build me a house, and send my kids 
to college, there’s just one thing that’s cer- 
tain. Your hand will be in my pocket all 
the time instead of just about one-third of 
the time, or else you'll be bankrupt. Credit 
is a great thing, but you can stretch yours 
too far just like I can mine. 

So, what am I going to do about it? Well, 
Uncle, I’m going to let my Congressman 
know what I think we taxpayers can afford 
and what we can’t pay for. And I’m going 
to tell him, too, that he has to limit spend- 
ing to absolute necessities. 

Yours truly, 
Sam CITIZEN, 





British Columbia—F orty-ninth State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is not 
my habit to insert personal letters in the 
Recorp, but I received yesterday one 
which I think contains an original sug- 
gestion with reference to proposed state- 
hood bills, and I should like to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 











There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


ZION, ILL., March 6, 1950, 
United States Senator BuTLer, 
Member, Interior and Insular Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear Sir: Our local paper, the Waukegan 
News Sun, recently had an article referring 
to your stand on statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. The Chicago Herald American has 
been pushing this idea for weeks. 

I believe definitely in your stand on block. 
ing this action until we can use a more sane 
and realistic approach to our national safety, 

My idea in writing to you is this. We 
Americans care nothing for the political 
angles, but what is best for all of us for our 
betterment as a whole and national safety 
problems. .I have read many times of Cana- 
dians wanting to join us. Provinces or cer- 
tain districts. 

Why not start negotiations to see if Brit- 
ish Columbia would vote to join us and 
make Columbia our forty-ninth State? 
Then Alaska would become the fiftieth State, 

This is the best method to keep our bor- 
ders contiguous and realistic in adding new 
States. Otherwise, to make far-away places 
or islands, States, is laughable. 

This would make it possible to better build 
up our coast defenses of the west in radar 
and landing fields. 

Hope this sounds sensible and await your 
kind consideration to your fellow Members, 
I am 

Respectfully yours, 
CueEsTER G. Ross. 





The Real Damage Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include therein an 
article by David Lawrence which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 8, 1950: 


Law SEEN DAMAGED MorE THAN ECONOMY BY 
Lewis’ VIcTORY—SYSTEM OF ENFORCEMENT 
AND LABOR REGULATION LosT BY COURT 
RULING 

(By David Lawrence) 

A survey of the wreckage strewn by John 
L. Lewis and the mine workers’ union shows 
much more serious damage to the fabric of 
law and order than to the Nation’s economy. 

What was lost in dollars and cents by the 
mine owners and by the miners and the dis- 
interested public is not as great as the in- 
jury done to the whole system of law en- 
forcement as well as to the field of labor- 
management regulation by law. 

For from now on all union officers have 4 
precedent encouraging them to defy court in- 
junctions and court orders merely by claim- 
ing that the individual members act spon- 
taneously and not by concerted decisions. 











John Lewis readily gave up the clause in 
the contract declaring that his members 
would mine coal only when “able and will- 
ing.” This clause became superfluous the 
moment Judge Keech’s decision was ren- 
dered. Wildcat strikes and so-called un- 
authorized work stoppages now can be un- 
dertaken apparently without fear of the or- 
ders of a court which heretofore would have 
been expected to secure compliance with its 
orders to desist from violation of contract 
law or the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


EVIDENCE SUPPRESSED 


What is worse is the way the administra- 
tion here, unchecked thus far by Congress, 
has suppressed evidence showing how the 
court’s injunction was flouted by a con- 
spiracy inside the miners’ union. Thou- 
sands of words of affidavits told the Justice 
Department attorneys plainly how the mine 
unions held local meetings throughout the 
coal fields several days in advance of the 
expected issuance of a court injunction and 
how, by word-of-mouth arrangements, the 
plan was engineered to disregard the tele- 
erams sent by their own officers at the be- 
hest of the court. 

Now John L. Lewis boasts in the newsreels 
shown in the moving-picture theaters 
throughout the Nation this week that his 
union “discredited the Taft-Hartley abom- 
ination’—by which he means, of course, the 
injunction provisions that constitute its 
teeth. He is right—the union has discred- 
ited not only the law but the whole system 
f enforcement of the orders of the Federal 
courts of America. 

The State courts have also been damaged 
in prestige. Although many suits have been 
filed alleging a violation of laws governing 
restraint of trade by means of the 3-day 
week and other controls over production, the 
perators, as a condition toward getting the 
Lewis signature on the contract, were com- 
pelled to agree to drop all such suits and in 
effect, withhold from the State authorities 
any evidence to prove law violations. Thus 
is economic duress used to break down the 
proper functioning of State courts. 


GAINS NEW INFLUENCE 


Most important is the new influence which 
Mr. Lewis gains over the whole labor move- 
ment. Though not in the AFL or CIO, he 
1as begun to dominate them both. He of- 
fers $1,000,000 to Walter Reuther’s auto 
workers, sends back the $500,000 which Philip 
Murray's steelworkers sent him and revives 
his idea of a mutual-aid pact for defense 
whereby the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars amassed from workers’ dues shall be 
ised to buy legislation and influence the 
election of those who will do the bidding of 
union groups. Mr. Lewis frankly admits, in 

recently published biography, that he paid 
%900,000 to the Roosevelt administration to 

y the passage of the Wagner labor-rela- 
lS law, 

Mr. Lewis also has led the way to some- 

; else—far more significant. He is the 
t labor leader to achieve for his union a 
-1 control of the trustees of a big pension 
nd involving shortly about $300,000,- 

ney. Other union leaders will de- 
the same thing now. 
Lewis bids fair by his challenges to 
\ last supreme effort to bring about a 
rship by means of a working alliance 
the big unions. The other leaders 
e jealous of him, but he has demon- 
to the rank and file that he is bigger 
Presidents or Congresses—they be- 
tty in his hands. 
abuse of the public interest in the 
I troversy brings nearer the day when 
' exhausted and desperate public will de- 
me form of Government control of 
iohs and industry. 
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Labor Curbs in Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
published in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
an article entitled “Labor Curbs in Brit- 
ain,” and an editorial dealing with the 
Same subject, published in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 8, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lasor CurRBs IN BRITAIN 


(The following report on the extent and 
use of labor controls by the British Govern- 
ment was written by Allan Flanders, former- 
ly an official of the Trades Union Congress of 
Great Britain. It is condensed from Labor 
and Industry in Great Britain, a quarterly 
review, published by the British Government. 
For a discussion of this report, see the edi- 
torial “Never? Well, Hardly Ever” in today’s 
review and outlook columns.) 

In discussing the controls over Britain’s 
economy, there is usually very great misun- 
ders*anding over the extent to which labor is 
controlled. 

It is true that Britain has retained in the 
years since World War II some statutory con- 
trols over the movement of labor from one 
occupation te another. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the purpose, n>ture, and extent of these 
controls are not always understood or even 
correctly reported, with the result that some- 
times strange and unrecognizable pictures 
are formed of the industrial life of Britain's 
workers. 

Let us first glance, however, at the reasons 
why it has been necessary in postwar Britain 
for the government—with the full support of 
the trade unions— to exert any influence on 
the movement of labor. Basically this is due 
to the maintenance of full employment. As 
long as the fear of unemployment forced 
most workers to keep to whatever jobs they 
could find, no industries were seriously both- 
ered with the problem of a labor shortage. 
Full employment has given +o the workers a 
hew industrial freedom. 





THE UNDERMANNED “NDUSTRIES 


According to their qualifications they can 
choose a job to their liking, one in which the 
wages and working conditions taken together 
seem likely to provide them ‘with the maxi- 
mum satisfaction. During a transition peri- 
od this new freedom was bound to lead to 
the existence of undermanned industries. In 
the long run a relative improvement in the 
wages and conditions in these industries— 
which has already taken place to some con- 
siderable extent in agriculture, coal mining, 
and textiles—is likely to overcome their labor 
shortage. But this takes time and the rate 
of improvement is limited by many other 
considerations. In the meantime there is an 
urgent need to match full employment with 
full production and to ensure that essential 
work is not held up by the lack of essential 
workers. 

The control-of-engagement order, intro- 
duced in October 1947, has been the main 
legal instrument employed for this purpose. 
Under this order workers within certain 
categories of employment (excluding most 
salaried occupations) and within age limits 
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(18 to 41 for women and 18 to 51 for men) 
have to report to an employment exchange 
when they are out of work. Subject to the 
important qualification that it should be 
suited to their industrial qualifications, they 
are offered work in the essential industries, 
from a list of first-preference vacancies. 
They are not, however, compelled to accept 
any of these vacancies providing they look for 
some form of essential work. 

Very often the employment exchanges re- 
ceive applications from workers to take jobs 
which they have found for themselves, or 
from employers to engage particular workers. 
Although they may seek to persuade the 
workers concerned to accept first-preference 
vacancies, the exchanges are not allowed to 
use the order to prevent workers from tak- 
ing employment of their own choice pro- 
viding it is essential. 


THE VALUE OF PERSUASION 


The value of persuasion can be illustrated 
by the fact that in 1948 the total manpower 
employed in the principal first-preference in- 
dustries increased by 3 percent (in textiles 
it was as high as 6 percent) as compared with 
1.1 percent in other industries and services. 
The results since April 1949, however, have 
been less striking, partly because the re- 
quirements of many first-preference indus- 
tries for additional manpower have become 
smaller, more specialized, and harder to fill. 

It is true that the wartime powers of di- 
rection of labor are still retained by Britain's 
Government, but these powers have been 
used almost exclusively to prevent workers 
from leaving coal mining and agriculture. 
Since October 1947 in all 473 mine workers 
and 159 agricultural workers have been re- 
fused permission to leave their industries, 
but this particular control has now been 
withdrawn. Otherwise direction has been 
used in only 29 cases out of some 9,500,000 
vacancies filled by the Ministry of Labor 
since the introduction of the control-of- 
engagement order. 

The problem of the undermanned indus- 
tries has been eased a good deal in the past 
2 years, partly because of the influx of foreign 
workers into civilian employment in Britain. 
But some industries—notably textiles—are 
still short of manpower. Moreover, there is 
an immediate need following devaluation of 
sterling for measures which would help to 
secure some redistribution of labor in favor 
of the dollar-earning and dollar-saving in- 
dustries. 

NEW METHODS OF EASING LABOR MOBILITY 


The National Joint Advisory Council to 
the Minister of Labor, on which the Eritish 
Employers’ Confederation, Britain’s Trade 
Union Congress, and the nationalized indus- 
tries are represented, has, in fact, been con- 
sidering whether there should not be some 
overhaul of the present procedure under the 
control of engagement order. As yet no de- 
cisions have been announced, but it is most 
unlikely that there will be any attempt to 
use the powers of direction. 

A tightening up of the administration of 
the Control of Engagement Order has also 
been considered. This may take the form of 
limiting the range of jobs offered to worke1 
by employment exchanges to less than four or 
more alternatives usually provided at present 
A shorter list of priority industries may be 
drawn up and employment exchange manag- 
ers may be encouraged to consider the 
merits of individual firms in their districts 
in regard to dollar earning .or saving. 

In short, Britain is still confronted with 
the problem of moving workers to essential 
work, but encouraged by her past experience 
she continues her efforts to solve the prob- 
lem without using the equally undesirable 
compulsions of outright direction or unem- 
ployment 
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NEVER? WILL, HAKDLY EVER 
No government in history, Sir Stafford 
Cripps once remarked, has ever succeeded in 


pulsicn on labor. 

But the British Socialist government, he 
added, was going to prove it could be done, 
that a free people could have a planned econ- 
omy without compulsory labor. Britons 
never, never, shall be slaves. 

In an adjacent column this morning we 
print a report on the compulsions used on 
British labor by the Socialist government to 
support its planned economy. This report is 
intended as a defense of the Government’s 
labor policy; it was written by a former offi- 
cial of Britain’s Trades Union Congress and 
a friend of the Labor kovernment, and it was 
published by the official British Information 
Service. 

This report speaks unintended volumes, 

The Socialist government, says Mr. Flan- 
ders proudly, has used compulsion against 
British workingmen in a total of only 661 
These have been almost exclusively to 
prevent workers from leaving coal mining or 
agriculture; otherwise, compulsion has been 
used in only 29 cases, Furthermore, work- 
ers have never been compelled to accept a 
specific job provided they would look for 
some form of essential work, i. e., work the 
Government considered essential. 

Now, this is a fine tribute to the modera- 
tion of the Socialist government. In all 
Britain only 661 persons have had to be put 
to forced labor to fit the plans, doubtless a 
matter of great comfort to the coal miners 
who could not leave the coal mines and to 
the farm hands who could not leave the land. 

Once, it is true, there was an ugly name for 
the practice of chaining a man to a job. It 
was called serfdom. But now it is called “a 
new industrial freedom.” 

In this new industrial freedom the powers 
of compulsion are not used promiscuously or 
by whim. They are invoked only because it 
is at times “‘necessary to secure some redis- 
tribution of labor” and only when the Gov- 
ernment’s plans are “confronted with the 
problem of moving workers to essential work.” 
The planners are proud that this is hardly 
ever. 

It is most unlikely, says Mr. Flanders, that 
there will be any greater attempts to use the 
powers of direction in an absolute sense. The 
most that is now being considered is a limi- 
tation of the range of jobs offered to workers 
to less than four, the number usually pro- 
vided a man at present. The worker can 
take any job he likes so long as he likes one 
of the two or three approved by the Govern- 
ment. The Socialist planners, encouraged by 
their past experiece, will continue their ef- 
forts to plan for greater freedom without us- 
ing undesirable compulsions, 

No government in history, Sir Stafford 
Cripps once remarked, has ever succeeded in 
managing an economy without using com- 
pulsion on labor. 


cases. 





Veterans’ Hospital for South Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
often been said that while the battle 
wages and the sacrifices of our patriots 
are fresh memories in the hearts of 
our countrymen, the soldier and vet- 


eran need not worry about the Ameri- 


can Government doing its utmost to 
compensate him for his sacrifices; but 


* that as war, with all its tragedies, be- 


managing an economy without using come 4 


comes more distant in our memories, 


“ the Government tends to forget its re- 


sponsibilities to these men. 
A true example of this can be cited in 


the plight of the veterans in south Texas. 


They recently received an order from 
the Government eliminating 125 con- 
tract beds awarded to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for treatment of service- 
connected and emergency cases in the 
south Texas area. This is an area com- 
prised of 30,000 square miles and hav- 
ing within its perimeter well over 170,000 
veterans. 

This is a new country and a rapidly 
growing country in which civilian hos- 
pitals have not been able to keep pace 
with the increase in _ population. 
Throughout south Texas all civilian 
hospitals are filled to capacity. A check 
of these hospitals in the area shows that 
they have no surplus beds that might be 
used for veterans even if reimbursement 
from the Veterans’ Administration were 
possible. 

The only facilities for treatment of 
veterans in south Texas are Brooke Gen- 
eral Army Hospital in San Antonio and 
the Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
in Houston. These two hospitals are 
approximately 400 miles from the valley 
and it is obviously hazardous for acutely 
ill patients to travel such long distances. 
In the case of mental patients who are 
often violent, they have to be confined in 
local jails until arrangements can be 
made to transport them over these vast 
distances to a veterans hospital that 
can accommodate them—a tragic re- 
ward for a man who has donned his 
country’s uniform and through his sacri- 
fices has become mentally or physically 
ill. 

The hospital at Corpus Christi, al- 
though not in my district, is adjacent to 
it and the 125 beds therein which were 
designated for veterans use have been of 
considerable assistance in helping us 
meet part of our problem. The Veterans’ 
Administration states that throughout 
the country we have an average of 1 bed 
available for every 423 veterans. Com- 
pare this with the veterans of our area 
who have over 170,000 veterans within a 
30,000 square mile area and not one bed 
available for either service-connected or 
emergency Cases. 

The hospital at Corpus Christi was 
placed in operation on July 1, 1941. It 
is well constructed and could not be 
duplicated for twice the original cost 
of prewar construction. It has excellent 
planning, each ward having a glass- 
enclosed room for the nurse with every 
bed in sight at all times. 

I have been told that the elimination 
of these 125 contract beds was for the 
purpose of economy, but I cannot believe 


. that a careful study was made or the 
* result would have been otherwise. A 


check of the daily food cost per patient 
shows an average of $1.08, which is an 
unusually low food cost. At present the 


‘ daily patient cost is $13.53, and if the 


125 contract beds are denied and it is 
reduced to 100 beds for naval personnel 
only the cost will rise to $20 a day or 
approximately 50 percent above the pres- 
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ent cost of hospitalization. The hospita) 
is now adequately staffed, but some 
specialists will still be required in varioys 
categories to serve the 100-men hospital, 
A reduction of over 50 percent in the 
beds will result in a reduction of only 
4 doctors, 10 nurses, and 30 corpsmen, 
At the present time the hospital has 
manager and medical assistant, 1 psychi- 
atrist, 1 chief surgeon, 1 chief medica} 
service, 1 EENT specialist, each having 
an assistant; 1 urologist, 1 laboratory 
specialist, 3 obstetricians, 1 dental officer, 
and 1 administrative assistant, a total of 
23 medical specialists. There are 23 
nurses and 124 corpsmen on duty. 

At the present time there are 111 war 
veterans in this Navy hospital. A survey 
shows that 30 percent have service-con- 
nected disabilities and this is consider. 
ably above the national average. Eighty- 
one veteran patients are nonservice con- 
nected but were admitted as emergency 
cases. Of these 81 patients none could 
afford to pay for private hospitals, 

One patient interviewed by the Amer- 
ican Legion field representative is a 
Legion post commander from Bay City, 
Tex. He states that he was unconscious 
when admitted for pneumonia and came 
to while under an oxygen tent. He said 
he would have died if emergency hos- 
pitalization had not been possible. 

Once more it appears that too often 
our Government departments look to the 
veterans first when they must economize 
in the Government. We have been told 
that the best prophet is a man witha 
good memory. We have but to remem- 
ber the attack on veterans’ services fol- 
lowing the First World War to realize 
where this present trend is headed. The 
economy proposed in this measure is, 
indeed, a false economy, for a study of 
the facts shows that if these veterans 
are transferred to other hospitals, as is 
set out in the order, the cost to the 
Veterans’ Administration will be consid- 
erably more. In turn, the taxpayer will 
suffer because of this ill-advised, so- 
called economy move. The total per 
diem cost for treating patients in VA 
hospitals throughout the United States 
averaged $15.41 as compared to the daily 
cost of $10.75 for VA patients in the Navy 
hospital. If the order is carried out, it 
will be an additional cost to the taxpayer 
of $4.66 per patient, or $552.50 a day 
more than would be expended in the 
present hospital at Corpus Christi. This 
amounts to $201,662.52 per year. The 
argument that this is an economy move 
just does not make sense in view of the 
figures shown. In addition to this, it 
will result in not only an inconvenience 
to the veterans of this area but the pos- 
sible loss of life due to a lack of facilities 
for emergency treatment in the distance 
to hospitals that can take care of the 
patient. In addition to the increased 
cost to the Veterans’ Administration for 
taking care of these patients at other 
points, the Navy, too, will bear an 1- 
creased cost of $6.94 per patient, or 
$263,155 a year. 

I want to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in asking that this order, aloné 
with similar curtailments of hospital 
facilities, be delayed until a congressional 




















investigation of the matter can be made. 
1 have been told by members of that 
committee that a subcommittee will per- 
sonally investigate the proposed reduc- 
tion at Corpus Christi and will visit the 
base hospital this month. In the name 
of the veteran and the taxpayer, I ask 
revocation of this unwarranted and ill- 
advised order for reduction of VA hos- 
pital beds at Corpus Christi. 





Depletion Allowance Vital to Defense 
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HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. LUCAS, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram of February 
24, 1950: . 

DEPLETION ALLOWANCE VITAL TO DEFENSE 


An oil well is not like a factory. Except for 
normal wear and tear on buildings and equip- 
ment, a manufacturing plant can be expected 
to go on producing at approximately the same 
rate year after year without losing its pro- 
ductive capacity, and with only periodic need 
for new large-scale capital investment. But 
every time an oil well produces a barrel of 
oll it is that much nearer to exhaustion. 
Every barrel of oil brought to the surface 
drains away part of its capital assets and 
diminishes the value of the property. 

So the oil producer, if he wants to maintain 
his producing level, must be constantly en- 
gaged in the search for new oil. That is 
roughly analogous to the problem that would 
face a manufacturing concern if it had to 
build a new plant, or add substantially to 
its present plant, each year. The cost of 
searching for new oil, with wells now being 
drilled deeper and deeper, is high. And, as 
anyone with even the most casual knowledge 
of the oil industry can testify, it is an ex- 
tremely hazardous and uncertain business. 

That, in substance, is the picture painted 
by L. F. McCollum, president of Continental 
Oil Co., in a Fort Worth speech before sev- 
enth district members of the Texas Bankers 
Association to show why the administration’s 
effort to abolish or drastically reduce the 
present tax allowance for depletion of oil 
wells is unwarranted and dangerous. The 
theory of this allowance is that the oil in- 
dustry should be given special tax considera- 
tion if the new capital required to seek out 
and develop new sources of oil is to continue 
to be available. 

This depletion allowance of 27%4 percent 
of the gross income of each oil-producing 
property is in no sense a loophole in the tax 
laws but a percentage fixed by Congress in 
1926 as a result of actual experience in the 
rate of exhaustion of oil fields. It is entirely 
in accord with the principle that capital 
should not be taxed but only the income 
from capital. It is recognition also of the 
tie high risks involved—risks which make 
it possible that the producer has sunk much 
money into drilling dry holes before he 
brought in the well on which he is allowed 
to recover his capital tax-free. 

Even in proven o%l territory, as Mr. Mc- 
Collum pointed out, one out of every five wells 
drilled turns out to be a dry hole. For 
purely exploratory drilling, this percentage 
of failures naturally is much higher. In 
1949, 82 percent of the wildcat wells drilled 
in the United States were dry. Of all the 





. Oil available, 
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wells drilled in this country last year—wild- 
cats and development wells (those drilled 
in supposedly proven areas)—more than one 
of three was a dry hole. 

Money invested in such operations is risk 
capital indeed, and if the tax incentive is 
wiped out or substantially reduced there 
may be few who will be willing to take the 
gamble. The ultimate results of a sharp 
lessening of the effort to find new oil re- 
serves are not difficult to see: Less domestic 
dependence of the United 
States upon foreign oil which could be cut 
off in the case of war and price-manipula- 
tion in time of peace, shrinking incomes of 
oil producers and the many businesses de- 
pendent upon the petroleum industry, lower 
St.te revenues which would have to be made 
up from other sources. These unwelcome 
prospects bear out Mr. McCollum’s statement 
that not only would all the public be made 
to suffer from a change in the tax allowance, 
but the national security might be seriously 
menaced. 

As Mr. McCollum also pointed out, the 
attack on the tax status of the oil industry 
comes at a time when it is harassed from 
other directions. The postwar demand for 
crude oil has slackened its rate of rise just 
at a time the industry has completed a 
$1,750,000,000 program to increase its pro- 
ductive capacity. A flood of foreign oil be- 
gan to pour into the United States just at 
a time when domestic demand was dropping 
behind domestic supplies, and these imports 
show no sign of slackening. The British 
announced a policy which freezes American 
dollar oil out of much of the world market, 
thereby bringing the prospect of release of 
even more American-produced foreign oil 
into the United States, 

All this, plus the threat of drastic rev.sion 
of the tax law, falls with especial harshness 
upon the independent producers—the little 
fellows of the oil industry. They are the 
men who, according to Mr. McCollum’s fig- 
ures, in 1948 put down 78 percent of all the 
development wells drilled in the United 
States and who are responsible for most of 
the wildcat oil discoveries. 

Texas, as producer of 40 percent of the 
Nation's oil, already has seen the effect of 
sharp production cut-backs upon its State 
finances. The $26,000,000 State deficit in 
prospect at the end of the current fiscal year 
is directly due to the tax loss resulting from 
lowered oil production. Further discour- 
agement of production would deal a heavy 
blow to a tax structure which is already wob- 
bly. 

Mr. McCollum calls it a fantastic paradox 
that the Government on one hand is trying 
to curtail future oil production ability in 
order to increase tax revenues, and on the 
other is proposing to spend millions of dol- 
lars to develop means for producing synthetic 
fuels. Quantity production of such substi- 
tute fuels is still years in the future. Mean- 
time the oil industry, if not hamstrung by a 
penalizing tax policy, is capable not only of 
producing to meet the Nation’s peacetime 
needs but of building up the capacity which 
would be vital in the case of emergency. 

If the ill-advised policies now being advo- 
cated in Washington had been in effect before 
World War I the United States could easily 
have lost that conflict instead 2f winning it. 
And if those policies had been put into ef- 
fect prior to World War II the United States 
could not have won that war either. 

It has been said many times that the 
ability of this country to produce enormous 
quantities of oil from reserves already lo- 
cated and proven spelled the difference be- 
tween victory end defeat. Are we foolishly 
to close our eyes to the lessons of the past? 

To adopt an unrealistic tax program that 
would discourage oil exploration, or to 


smother th> domestic petroleum industry 
by unrestricted imports of foreign oil would 
be to trifle inexcusably with our national 
economy and the Nation’s “efense. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following address by 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the Women’s 
National Press Club in Washington, D.C., 
on Wednesday, March 8, 1950: 


It would have been easier for the American 
people if the mantle of world leadership had 
fallen across their shoulders in a time of 
peace and international harmony. Circum- 
stances, however, have willed it otherwise. 
The economic, political, spiritual, and mili- 
tary leadership of the Western World has de- 
volved upon us in the midst of a cold war 
of economic distress, political insecurity, and 
international tension. 

For 4 years after World War II, Americans 
thought more about reconstruction than de- 
fense, more about peace than about war. In 
the background lurked the ominous shadow 
of the atomic bomb. But we alone held the 
atomic weapon. 

However, in the past 6 months since the 
President’s announcement of an atomic ex- 
plosion in the Soviet Union, the American 
public has given more thought to the possi- 
bility of war. There has been increasing 
doubt about our own security, and continued 
preoccupation with Russian capabilities of 
aggression. 

This international tension has fostered na- 
tional confusion. If we allow this confusion 
to persist, we can only expect a future period 
of national frustration. In our bafflement, 
we could make errors in judgment and ac- 
tion that would do us irreparable harm. 

American leaders, with the full support 
and understanding of the American people, 
can dispel the present confusion by thinking 
sensibly, calmly, and clearly about national 
security. 

On the foreign policy of our Government, 
and its supporting military strength, rests 
the confidence of all friendly nations. 

If Americans intend to pursue a course 
leading to an increasing security, it is es- 
sential that they give more attention to long- 
range plans for defense. This Nation has 
adopted a long-range policy of international 
peace, and international collective security. 
This policy needs the support of a sound, 
long-range military policy that cannot be 
bent by each shift in the wind, tempered, 
or softened from day to ‘day. 

If the military preparations behind the 
iron curtain become the barometer for our 
national policies, then the likelihood of peace 
becomes as unpredictable as the March 
weather. 

The headline phrasing of the question for 
1950 is this: Are the United States defenses 
adequate? This question may be an over- 
simplified statement of the confusion on de- 
fense matters. 

If we believe that war is to be thrust upon 
us in the near future, a $13,000,000,000 budget 
fails to provide the air power, the naval 
power, and the ground units essential to 
waging it by ourselves. 

But our question can no longer be applied 
only to United States defense. For in the 
studied opinion of any aggressor, the indus- 
trial, commercial, and cultural prize of the 
world is western Europe. 

Our defense needs, and our appraisal of 
adequacy, must include all of the friendly 
nations of the North Atlantic Treaty organi- 
zation, as well as those other nations in 
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Europe whose security is tied in with our 
own. 

As we study the problem of our own se- 
curity, we must realize that our first goal 
is the prevention of war. The program for 
gaining this objective is the responsibility of 
the President, the Congress, and the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet advisers, among whom the 
most important is the Secretary of State. 

At the same time, however, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of Defense and 
his military advisers to assist in the pro- 
grams for peace. The Department of De- 
fense must provide the military backing for 
these national policies. 

Several hundred thousand men and women 
of the National Militdry Establishment are 
overseas engaged in such activities for the 
Nation. Our occupation forces in the Far 
East, and in Europe, and all the supporting 
naval and air forces, are engaged in carry- 
ing out national commitments which are a 
sequel to World War II, and a preface to the 
world peace which we hope to attain. 

It is obvious that a great portion of the 
defense budget is expended in this role of 
the Defense Department. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff devote a great part of their thought 
and effort to the support of these programs. 
Many of the papers handled by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from day to day are for these 
specific purposes, in order that we can advise 
the President, through the Secretary of De- 
fense, on the military implications of the 
plans, programs, and actions involving na- 
tional policy. 

If these programs and policies of the peace 
offensive at any time falter or break down, 
then we are charged with the protection of 
the United States by armed force, and the 
ultimate protection of any nation or group 
of nations whom the American people ac- 
knowledge as allies. 

Our basic military structure consists of 
two main elements—the forces in being, and 
the mobilization base. Because the United 
States will not make war of its own volition, 
a fact as apparent to any aggressor as it is 
to us, our forces in being are maintained at 
a strength which can prevent disaster in 
the event we are attacked, and which can 
strike a retaliatory blow that will be strong 
enough to slow down the aggressor while we 
mobilize. It would be economically fool- 
hardy and politically inconsistent for us to 
maintain forces in being sufficient to win a 
major war. 

Our mobilization base must provide the 
educational, training, and logistical facili- 
ties that will assure us of a quick expansion 
of the armed forces in order that we can 
eventually bring the full might of this Na- 
tion, in conjunction with allied nations, to 
bear upon the enemy. 

The forces in being must be maintained 
at sufficient strength, and with sufficient 
weapons, to protect the United States and to 
hold the bases which we would need in case 
of war. The Navy must have the capacity 
of keeping the sea lanes open to these bases, 
and to our allies. At present, the greatest 
threat toe this ability is the modern sub- 
marine. Admiral Sherman’s submarine pro- 
gram and his antisubmarine program must 


go along as fast as our research and de- 
velopment facilities will permit. We must 
not stint on any well-conceived and coordi- 


nated plan for solving the submarine men- 
ace. I am glad to be able to tell you, from 
my personal observation, that we are pro- 
gressing rapidly in this field. 

The Army has managed to effect the sav- 
ings demanded in the present budget and 
still provide 10 divisions of ground forces, 
plus additional regiment combat teams, with 
their essential combat-support and supply 
units. 

The Air Force program at present is build- 
ing toward 48 groups, which, in many re- 
spects, are larger and stronger than similar 
groups that were in existence 2 years ago. 


The present forces cannot give the United 
States an absolute guaranty against a dis- 
astrous blow. But these balanced forces 
are a part of the longer-range plan to provide 
an optimum chance of withstanding an at- 
tack, to be followed immediately by mobili- 
zation. 

Our stock pile of atomic bombs, and our 
ability to deliver them, affords us an im- 
mediate but inconclusive blow of retalia- 
tion. Our research and development pro- 
gram, not only in bombs and missiles, but in 
other weapons and techniques, if properly 
maintained and supported, should continue 
to improve the position of the United States 
and its friends. 

Our mobilization base, which includes our 
industrial mobilization program, demands 
constant and careful evaluation. When 
budget economy cuts out an Army division, 
or a Navy ship, or an Air Force squadron, 
it is quickly apparent. But when a budget 
economy cuts sharply into the mobilization 
base, its effect is not so readily apparent. It 
is in this field that reductions may do us 
great harm for the long pull, and yet it is 
in this field that cut-backs can be most 
readily applied. 

During the past year, the Department of 
Defense has reported a continuing program 
of economy to the people of the United 
States, and there have been publicly ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to whether these 
economies had adversely affected our se- 
curity. It is unfortunately true that no 
matter how hard we try, in many instances 
real savings can only be made by cutting 
down the funds allowed. To cut out the fat 
and build the muscle, you frequently have 
to cut out the rich diet. Wartime habits 
of operation in a hurry, at a greater ex- 
pense, are hard to break, but once broken, 
improved efficiency with real savings is the 
result. 

In some measure, this present $13,000,000,- 
000 budget cuts the pocketbook for econ- 
omy’s sake, and, we hope, for improved ef- 
ficiency in the next fiscal year. There are 
real evidences that duplications and extra 
expenses have been curtailed. For that rea- 
son, I went along with the present budget 
reduction, feeling sure that in the long run 
we could improve our security. 

At the conclusion of World War II, with 
this Nation feeling sure that further com- 
bat was not required, the fighting units were 
demobilized faster than the service units 
and the shore stations. As we have moved 
further from World War II, and have taken 
care of as much property that was left over 
from the war as we could, having disposed 
of some and stored some, we can now cut 
back on service and shore establishments. 

At present, I feel that the economies in our 
defense structure have not cut too deeply 
into our mobilization base. On the other 
hand, I also feel that further economies in 
some of the mobilization programs, including 
industrial preparedness, should not be ef- 
fected without very careful consideration of 
what it may mean to the United States secu- 
rity in 5 or 10 years. Secretary Johnson and 
I agree on the importance of the mobiliza- 
tion base. 

One of the most important duties assigned 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the recom- 
mended allocation of funds to the three 
services. In this area, the defense plans 
come face to face with dollars, and with the 
basic question of whether or not we are pro- 
viding adequate security. However, in the 
preparation of this budget for fiscal year 
1951, cognizance has been taken of the fact 
that the size and expense of our armed forces 
must not be allowed to destroy the economy 
of this country. It is frankly acknowledged 


that this latter consideration is not within 
the purview of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, nor 
the Secretary of Defense. 

In regard to our budget, I must refer once 
more to the concern of the American peo- 
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ple with Russian military capabilities. Over 
a long period of peacetime, the United States 
should not expect to match the Soviet Union 
plane for plane, ship for ship, division soy 
division without lowering its standard of 
living. 

It is truly understood that forces in being, 
including ground, air, and Navy are not sufi. 
cient now to fight a major war. Nor would 
they be sufficient for such a calamity by the 
end of the fiscal year of 1951. 

But I feel that we are going to achieve the 
necessary forces to prevent a disastrous at- 
tack from crippling this Nation. I also be. 
lieve that our forces in being, and our mo. 
bilization base, will be sufficient, together 
with the forces and potential of friendly na- 
tions, to win a war if it comes. 

Whenever we count up our armed forces, 
we must include the dependable forces of 
the friendly nations who are allied with us 
toward a common goal of prolonged peace 
and collective security. Even now, if we 
take account of our total planes, and ships, 
and of the ground combat units, the relative 
position is not as insecure as indicated at 
first glance. As time goes On, we will be able 
to count even more effective units in the air 
force, navy, and army units of friendly 
nations, if we continue present programs of 
mutual assistance and collective strategic 
planning. 

If it is the desire of the American people 
to assemble forces that will statistically give 
the United States a preponderance of mili- 
tary power next year, then we shall have to 
become an armed camp. We will have to 
lower the American standard of living, and I 
am sure, permanently adopt large peacetime 
conscription. Eventually, such forces will be 
a drain, not only on the economy but on 
democracy and its many freedoms. 

I have stated many times that, in my opin- 
ion, we may be able to work out a solution 
to this international conflict without a war; 
that I hope we can work out a solution for 
permanent peace; that we can combine our 
military potential and our peaceful intention 
in a strategy for peace. 

These statements are based on the assump- 
tion that we, the American people, are al- 
ways going to insist on remaining strong— 
economically, politically, and militarily. If 
we do not maintain this strength—and 
especially if we become confused to the point 
of disarmament—we will sacrifice any possi- 
bility that this Nation may finally forge a 
lasting peace. 

In summary, I believe that: We are build- 
ing toward sufficient forces in being to avert 
disaster and to retaliate vigorously in case 
we are attacked. We have a mobilization 
potential which will insure victory in the 
end; and we must combine with friendly na- 
tions for collective security. 





Study of Monopoly Power 
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or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to revise and extend my Ie- 
marks, I am including herein a copy of & 
letter and enclosures which I addressed 
to the Federal Trade Commission and 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States as a result of recent hearings con- 














ducted by the Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power: 
Marcu 9, 1950. 
fon. J. HowarD McGRaTH, 
The Attorney General of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: A case 
meriting investigation by the Department of 
Justice has come to my attention. I refer to 
the testimony adduced during the recent 
hearings on a proposed bill to amend the 
webb-Pomerene Act when a representative 

f the Typewriter Manufacturers Export As- 
cociation testified before the Subcommittee 
on Study of Monopoly Power. I have per- 
<onal doubts as to the legality of the opera- 
tions of the members of this association both 
in the export and domestic markets. 

Although the Webb-Pomerene Act con- 
Anes exemption from the antitrust laws to 
an export association “entered into for the 
sole purpose of engaging in export trade and 
actually engaged solely in such export 
trade * * *,” this association, according to 
testimony, “has concerned itself primarily 
with agreements relating to trade practices 
and the gathering and dissemination of sta- 
tistical information relating to typewriter 
exports,” While “each of the members has 
continued to do its own selling as before.” 
Has this been organized as a paper corpora- 
tion seeking to obtain the benefits of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act while refraining from 
engaging in export trade as defined by that 
act? 

What has been the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Justice toward this corporate struc- 
ture? Here are the words of the association’s 
own representative: 

“Before our association was organized we 
submitted a memorandum with respect to its 
purposes and a copy of its proposed bylaws 
to the Department of Justice, and they made 
certain suggestions as to certain changes that 
they thought were desirable, and those 
changes were incorporated, and they said 
they had no objection to it.” 

What has been the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission? The association’s rep- 
resentative claims that the “Federal Trade 
Commission over the years has interpreted 
the statute as permitting associations of the 
type such as ours.” It was also testified to 
that the Commission has never set foot with- 
in the association's office to examine its rec- 
ords or to subject it to close administrative 
surveillance, 

The members of this Export Association 
have apparently not been content to take ad- 


vantage of the deficiencies in interpretation 
and enforcement of the Webb-Pomerene law, 
as a glance at their behavior in the domestic 


market will reveal. The four members of 
this association, Underwood Corp., Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
and L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., manufacture over 90 percent of the 
typewriters produced in this country. This 
Big Four was indicted by the United States 
n July 28, 1939, for engaging in many 
reprehensible practices, among them price- 
fixing. A civil complaint was likewise filed 
against them and a consent-decree entered 
perpetually enjoining them from fixing or 
determining the prices to be charged in the 
sale of typewriters. But almost 10 years 
atter the entering of that decree, prices 
quoted by these concerns to the United 
States Government (1948-49 less tax) for a 


Standard 11-inch keyboard machine were as 
follows: 


Underwetl cc cccanmiene a i $107. 52 
LO, Sra 107. 52 
Remingt0m oo cecce oe . 109.17 
Royal...csapeumene te ee - 109.02 


_ The domestic consumer has apparently 
fared little better, Lowest prices to other 
than the Government in the domestic mar- 
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ket for standard ll-inch keyboard models 
were the following: 
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selected years, which I am including herein, 
will show. 


Cnr a hs eels $121.10 I believe that the foregoing facts warrant 
Weeaii6ah cian bildniiideinddittantad 121.1 prompt and thorough investigation by the 
i siaicintddtt tenn ciiianielinit 121.39 Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
se ei ite iil cerca 119.48 Commission into the corporate structure of 


The enclosed tabulation of these and other 
figures belies the existence of competition 
in the typewriter industry. 

The profits of these monopoly partners 
have also swelled the tills of these corpora- 
tions as a reading of the net profits of 
these four typewriter companies for several 


the Typewriter Manufacturers Export Asso- 
ciation and a reexamination of the prac- 
tices of its members in the domestic market 
with special reference to the provisions of 
the consent decree already entered against 
them. 
Yours very truly, 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman. 















Typewriter prices, July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949 
































Lowest 
Manufac- | price to Govern- | 
turers’ list | otherthan| Tax Total ment Tax Total 
price Govern- price 
ment ! 
Wee. hin iti bccks clebisis enter bn’ $149.50) $121.10 $8. 97 $130, 67 $107. 52 $8.97 $116. 49 
(Best non-Government) 12._......._. 55. 00 125. 55 9. 30 134, 85 112. 62 9. 30 121.92 
I Wats kek cio ceseduel 149. 75 121. 30 8.99 130. 27 109.17 8.99 118, 16 
(Best non-Government) 13........... 156. 00 126. 36 9, 36 135. 72 113, 72 9. 36 123. 08 
I nia it Nien etl ential 142. 50 121. 13 &. 55 129, 68 109. 02 9. 55 117. 57 
(Best non-Government) 12_.......... 148. 50 126. 23 8. 91 135. 14 113. 61 8. 91 122. 53 
is Ch edie tebinierhciheinoenkigeinddend 147. 50 119. 48 8. 85 128. 33 107. 52 8.85 116. 37 
(Best non-Government) 12........... 154. 50 125.15 9.27 134, 42 112. 63 9. 27 121.90 
WeRtellls Bhai dcmcictsnacucts agipuiiaiidenietl 142. 50 103. 88 8. 55 112. 43 93. 49 8. 55 102. 04 
(Best non-Government) 12._.......- 148. 50 108, 26 8.91 117.17 97. 43 8. 1 106. 34 
Ralph C. Coxhead, model DA 11 4....-_. 490. 00 490.00 | 31.85 521. 85 441.00 | 31.85 72.85 
Varityper, model D 16?__............ 385. 00 385.00] 25.03 410. 08 346. 50 25. 03 371. 5: 
ee 5 TS | Eee. 335. 00 335.00 | 20.10 355. 10 301.50 | 20.10 321. 40 
(Electric) model 112-16 #_..........._- 360. 00 360.00 | 21.60 381. 60 324.00 | 21.60 345. 60 
1 This does not include prices on typewriters for educational purposes, which is exempted by Public Law 640. 
2 Specia! writing machines. 
Return on invested capital—4 manufacturers of typewriters 
[Percent of net income to net worth] 
| 1941 1946 1947 1948 
L. C,. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. -..........-............ 13. 93 9. 86 04 16. 01 
EN isis iad ahelincticnesesccmanbiidiatathhnecnsed 17. 69 8.16 21.73 19. 29 
UOTE 2 Cig BO icdcciacconbinstgbecebclbiidindynncccs 22. 39 4. 26 26. 55 30. 25 
SR Ty Binsin adiitictliictindidiivtnigrenecadeetmameenncet 20. 59 22. 48 37. 26 28. 59 





Source: Moody’s Manual of Investments, Industrial Securities, 1948 and 1949 edition. 





British Shipment of Arms to the Arab 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following letter writ- 
ten by me to the Secretary of State: 


Marcu 7, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have the honor to 
address you on behalf of my constituents, 
and, I believe, on behalf of the overwhelming 
majority of American citizens, in regard to 
the attitude of the Department of State con- 
cerning the continued and increasing British 
shipment of arms to the Arab states. 

As the sound of gunfire after the last 
great war died away, the nations of the world 
began to examine their national economic 
wounds. Our closest ally, Great Britain, was 
in dire straits indeed. It became rapidly 
apparent that this nation must receive im- 
mediate economic therapy in the interest of 
our own security. This was begun in 1946 
by granting to the British Government a 


loan of $3,750,000,000 at only a nominal rate 
of interest. In 1948, after huge loans and 
other forms of assistance to the various na- 
tions of Europe, we initiated the Marshall 
plan for aiding European economic recovery. 
This plan was necessary to stave off complete 
ruin for Europe and all of the horrible eco- 
nomic consequences that would have been 
entailed for us too. We wisely foresaw that 
the best way to resist the pressures of com- 
munism was to avoid the economic and po- 
litical vacuum which this nefaric- s ideology 
so eagerly attempts to fill. 

The cost of the Marshall plan to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer has been tremendous. In 1948 
we expended $5,055,000,000 for the ERP. In 
1949 we paid out $4,702,380,000 in ERP as- 
sistance. The estimates of the ERP cost to 
us in 1950 reach almost $8,000,000,000. Great 
Britain receives the lion’s share of this huge 
aid program. And to the extent that the 
economic recovery of Britain is consistent 
with the aims of the program this is not to 
be criticized. But let us examine the two 
major aims of this costly program and see 
if Britain’s behavior in the political and mili- 
tary world has been consistent. 

First of all, the Marshall plan aimed for 
European economic recovery on a healthy, 
productive basis. We have met with some 
limited success here, but we are hampered 
by the dissipation of Britain’s production 
potential in the face of her own increasing 
economic precariousness. Secondly, the aim 
of the Marshall plan was to create, by, and 
along with, such economic recovery, condi- 
tions which would make for a peaceful world. 
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diametrically at variance with such an aim. 

The new and progressive State of Israel 
signed the last of several armistices with the 
attacking Arab States in July of 1849. At 
that time the Security Council of the United 
Nations lifted the arms embargo to the mid- 
dle eastern nations. However, in the de- 
bates concerning such action the spokesmen 








for several of the Security Council members, 
including, ironically, Great Britain, pointed 
to the great moral obligation to keep arma- 
ment shipments to these nations at the mini- 
mum level consistent with national defense 
needs. But Britain, instead of honoring such 
moral obligati has continued to supply 
heavy, cffensive-type weapons to the Arab 
Hi an ever-increasing rate. This fact 
is a ted to by reliable observers and not 
denied by the British Foreign Office. 

Thus i that Britain dissipates her now- 
limited production capacities while un- 
abashedly tal almost demanding, more 
and more of our dwindling financial re- 
sources. Certainly this is no way to speed 
economic recovery. 

It must also be apparent to all that this 


policy of fostering a Middle East armaments 
race runs counter to the aim of promoting 
world peace. Moreover, it contributes in 
large measure to the general instability of 
the Middle East and so works into the plans 
of tree Communists. It would not be an un- 
happy situation for world communism if the 
Middle East, which should be devoting its 
energies to social and economic progress, 
were again torn by a disastrous war, which 
might this time so politically bankrupt the 
area that communism could easily usurp 
control in the best traditions of that ideology. 
Therefore, Mr. Secretary, I urge that in 
the name of our Government you protest 
most vigorously any further shipment of 
arms which Britain makes to any of the Arab 
States. I further urge that you warn Great 
Britain immediately of the strong feeling of 
our citizenry in this regard, and indicate 
that the cessation of Marshall-plan aid to 
that country will certainly be the unfor- 
tunate but logical outcome of continued 
violations of her moral obligations. 
Sincerely, 






Louis B. HELLER, 
Member of Congress. 





Our Sick Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, coal repre- 
sents 95 percent of our supply of mineral 
fuels, or sources of energy. Gas and pe- 
troleum reserves constitute the other 5 
percent. Other things being equal, 
therefore, coal should be supplying 95 
percent of our energy and heat require- 
ments. Coal today, however, supplies 
only 56 percent of those needs; petrole- 
um, 25 percent; and natural gas, 7 per- 
cent. During the last 20 years the use 
of coal has been reduced by one-third, 
while the use of both petroleum and 
natural gas has increased by 500 percent. 
Vhy? Because “coal has been priced 
out of the market.” 

What about the wages paid to the 
coal miners as compared to wages paid 
in all manufacturing plants? In 1939 
the average weekly wage in all manufac- 
turing plants was $23.86 and the coal 


miner was getting an average weekly 
wage of $22.88. In 1949 the average 
weekly wage in all manufacturing had 
advanced to $54.41, but the coal miner 
received $76.84 as a weekly wage in 1949— 
a 128 percent increase in factory wages, 
and a 200 percent increase in coal mining 
wages. 

What about the danger incurred in 
coal mines as compared to factory work 
or railroai work? Government figures, 
taken from the Bureau of Mines and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
show that injuries in the coal mines are 
far less per man-hours worked than 
either in manufacturing or in the rail- 
road industry. Accidents in the coal 
mines have been reduced 50 percent in 
the last decade; accidents in industry 
have been reduced 10 percent; while ac- 
cidents in the railroad industry have in- 
creased by 50 percent. On the basis of 
Government reports, therefore, work in 
the transportation field is three times as 
hazardous as in the coal mines, and work 
in coal mining is only half as hazardous 
as in manufacturing. 

Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, the coal industry is a sick industry 
largely because first, coal has been priced 
out of the market, and second, the great 
inconvenience caused the public through 
coal shortages, artificially created by the 
ruthless exercise of dictatorial powers by 
one man, John L. Lewis. 

Mr. Speaker, as a further explanation 
of the coal situation, I include as a part 
of my remarks the following editorial, 
Poststrike Inventory, taken from the 
Christian Science Monitor, of Tuesday, 
March 7, 1950: 


POSTSTRIKE INVENTORY 


Where does the coal settlement leave the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 

John L. Lewis is quoted to the effect that 
had there been no Taft-Hartley Act there 
vould have been no emergency—the opera- 
tors would have settled long ago. Which 
makes exactly the same sense as remarks by 
some employers about strikes a few years 
ago: That had there been no Wagner Act 
there would have been no trouble—the 
strikes would soon have been broken. 

Probably many Americans, not trade-un- 
ionists, are entertaining a troubled feeling 
that the law, somehow, failed. 

While we are on record as favoring a num- 
ber of changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, we 
would point out that had it not been for this 
law no court action whatsoever could have 
been taken against the mine shut-down until 
after a long trial. Furthermore, because of 
this law, the willing and able, and the un- 
limited memorial holiday clauses—both 
sources of difficulty—do not appear in the 
new contract. 

But it is arguable that had the law per- 
mitted a fact-finding board with power to 
make recommendations, considerably more 
pressure could have been brought against 
both sides to make a settlement. 

The application of the law by the adminis- 
tration and its interpretation by the courts 
are quite something else, however. And we 
would censure one and question the other. 

Had President Truman invoked the injunc- 
tive procedures of the act before the Bureau 
of Mines warned that the emergency had 
come, he would have been interfering in be- 
half of one side of what was still an economic 
wrestling match between private parties. 
But once melting coal piles made the public 
interest paramount, he should have acted 
with speed and decision. He did not. 

No one knows whether either a court order 
or Government seizure a month ago would 
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However, the behavior of Britain has been 


have got coal mined. But action then would 
have put greater pressures at the Govern. 
ment’s disposal and given the Nation a wider 
margin against calamity. It was the Presj. 
dent’s duty to try, at least. 

Judge Keech’s acquitting the union of con. 
tempt concerns less the Taft-Hartley than 
“judge law” as laid down by Judge Golds. 
borough and affirmed by the Supreme Court, 
Can a functioning union which is offering to 
contract for delivery of the collective labor 
of its members be absolved from all respon. 
sibility for failure to control its members in 
the face of a national emergency? Judge 
Keech so absolved the United Mine Workers, 
and we doubt that his decision will stand the 
test of future industrial strife. It stil 
should be appealed, if for no other reason 
than to clarify the issue. 


Where does the settlement leave the 
industry? 
In a still poorer competitive position 


against other fuels. But also where it can 
hardly justify this time any boost in the 
price of coal beyond the 25 cents a ton added 
by the new wage and welfare costs. 

Where does the end of the strike leave the 
miners? 

Very well paid indeed, by the day. But 
we doubt any better paid by the year, because 
they are pricing more and more coal out of 
more and more markets—and there are too 
many miners. There is hope in the confi- 
dence expressed by operator-spokesman 
George H. Love—perhaps the industry is 
learning at last that unless it works to sta- 
bilize employment John L. Lewis will. And 
hope in the Senate’s welcome to Mr. Tru- 
man’s proposal for a thorough legislative 
study of the industry's problems. 

Where does all this leave the public? 

A bit baffled, we fear—baffled that no sure 
answer has been found to the anarchy of 
battles between giants in an_ essential 
industry. 





An Educator’s Viewpoint on ~ Smith 
Amendment to the National ‘Science 
Foundation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from Cyril Stanley Smith, director of the 
Institute for the Study of Metals, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and whose eminence 
as a scientist is attested by his service on 
the most important and respected engi- 
neering and scientific committees of 
national scope, I have received a letter 
on the subject of the Smith amendment 
to the National Science Foundation bill. 
Mr. Smith sets forth in such clarifying 
manner the sound objections of the 
scientists and educators of the Nation to 
this amendment that I think it should 
be brought to the attention of the House 
and receive thoughtful consideration of 
the Members thereof. The _leiter 
follows: 

INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF METALS, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, ill., March 7, 1950. 
Hon. Barratr O’Hara, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: I have noticed with in- 

terest and approval th> increased public 
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awareness of the importance of science to 
national welfare, and have been anxiously 
awaiting the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation which would permit the 
Federal support of scientific education and 
research on @ less restrictive basis than is 
possible through the use of funds appro- 
priated for the military services. I am there- 
fore greatly distressed at the passage by the 
House of the bill carrying the Smith amend. 
ment requiring FBI investigation and clear- 
ance of all employees and recipients of funds 
of the Science Foundation. It must be ob- 
vious by now that anything short of an ex- 
tremely detailed, painstaking, and expensive 
investigation will fail to detect an occasional 
person of Communist sympathies. I believe 
that the use of public funds to pay for the 
training or research of an occasional person 
of leftist tendencies is a very small price 
to pay for freedom, particularly when con- 
trasted with the alternative, which is to 
introduce police-state paraphernalia and 
suspicion into the educational system of this 
country. 

It must be remembered that the Science 
Foundation is not concerned with secret 
science, but aims to provide fellowships and 
scholarships to assist training in nonsecret 
fields and to support research in the funda- 
mental sciences on which technological and 
military developments eventually depend. 
This will not be helped by the setting up 
of an elaborate mechanism to exclude ail 
Communists. I believe that FBI investiga- 
tion of college students and research men is 
exceedingly harmful and should be invoked 
only for those scientists engaged on secret 
military work. It will inevitably introduce 
an attitude of suspicion, breed spiteful in- 
formers, and tend to prevent the expression 
of diverse points of view and the free search 
for truth that it is the duty of the universi- 
ties and of scientists to encourage. 

It must be realized that an open and in- 
quiring mind is an essential characteristic of 
a good scientist, and nothing is gained by 
demarking a whole field into which a young 
man cannot even inquire. I am personally 
convinced that the best answer to commu- 
nism is the exposure of its fallacies by free 
discussion throughout the country, not the 
setting up of an environment wherein any 
man who expects to work in science or other 
domains of public service is afraid ever to 
mention the word in conversation and 
campus “bull” sessions. 

FBI investigations do not seem to have 
prevented the presence of an occasional 
Communist agent even in high Government 
circles. The dilution of its efforts caused 
by making the Bureau examine the inti- 
mate associations and opinions of every 
young man who leans toward a scientific 
career will render it still less able to devote 
aoe to critically important sccurity prob- 
ems. 

I believe most strongly that the atmos- 
phere of suspicion and the restraint of free 
discussion that will inevitably result from 
the requirement of FBI clearance for a scien- 
tific career will discourage a large fraction of 
young men who otherwise would go in this 


direction, and is bound to have the effect of 
lowering the caliber of men remaining in 
Science, and thus of weakening this 
country’s competitive position in both indus- 


trial and military fields. 

I am writing this letter. as a private citi- 
zen. My opinion, however, is reinforced by 
my experience as Director of this Institute 
and by service on a number of engineering 
and scientific committees of national scope, 
for example the executive committee of the 
Institute of Metals Division of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, the Metallurgical Advisory Committee 
to the United States Bureau of Standards, the 
Materials Subcommitttee of the National Ad- 
Vvisory Committee for Aeronautics, and last 
but not least the Presidentially appointed 





General Advisory Committee to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The amendment tends to nullify the very 
purpose for which the foundation was pro- 
posed. If you wish a strong science on 
which to base future industrial and military 
advances, I sincerely hope that you will urge 
the committee to eliminate the restrictive 
amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
Cyrrit STANLEY SMITH. 





Chicago Will Hold First World Trade Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEW 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Rec- 
ORD an article that appeared in the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce on February 
28, 1950, entitled “Exhibition To Contrib- 
ute to Prosperity and Peace.” 

This International Trade Fair is to be 
held in the city of Chicago, from August 
7 to August 20, 1950. 

After many months of planning by the 
leading manufacturers of this Nation 
and the nations of the worid, Chicago 
was selected because it is the strategic 
geographic center of all the Nation’s 
communications system and can be 
reached easily from every part of the 
country, and also because it is a buying 
center for the Nation’s greatest indus- 
trial and merchandizing organizations. 
Chicago being the hub of the Nation, 
has held more trade shows and exposi- 
tions than any other city in the world. 

To illustrate the magnitude of this 
International Trade Fair, I would like 
to call to the attention of Congress, the 
fact that representatives of the Organi- 
zation of European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC) will participate and that 
already, Frederic Berbigier, Commission- 
er General of the Trade Fair Board of 
the OEEC, has met with Chicago’s great 
mayor, the Honorable Martin H. Ken- 
nelly and Mr. I. S. Anoff, president of the 
First United States International Trade 
Fair. In addition, President Truman has 
indorsed the fair as being of significant 
help in improving economic and political 
relationship throughout the world and 
thereby contributing to the cause of 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also inserting the 
copy of President Truman’s letter com- 

enting on this fair. 

EXHIBITION To CONTRIBUTE TO PROSPERITY AND 
PEACE 
(By I. S. Anoff, president, First United States 
International Trade Fair) 

Size notwithstanding, there’s still plenty 
of the old pioneer spirit in Chicago. 

The city that has always had a reputation 
for gettings things done quickly and directly 
has tackled the problem of world trade in 
its traditional quick and direct manner. 

Chicago—not Detroit, Atlantic City, Phila- 
delphia, or New York, all of which announced 
plans to hold a fair—is staging the First 


United States International Trade Fair in 
1950, 
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Chicago, not these other cities, is estab- 
lishing a reputation in every part of the 
globe as the market center for the entire 
world. 

More than $15,000,000 will be spent by vis- 
itors and exhibitors in the fair in Chicago. 


MAKING UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION 


And with all of the benefits to the city 
and to its business, Chicago’s First United 
States International Trade Fair will make a 
signal contribution to world trade, world 
prosperity—and we hope and pray—world 
peace. 

The idea of an international trade fair 
naturally would appeal to Chicagoans, be- 
cause they long heve been familiar with 
the value of a giant market place where 
buyer and seller can meet and do business. 

Chicago is the home of many commercial 
markets, which in the American economic 
tradition—unlike the August world trade 
fair—are vertical markets. But they are 
great markets and the merchandise mart, 
the largest building of its kind in the United 
States, and the furniture mart, one of the 
great commercial centers in the Nation, are 
evidences of Chicago’s status as the market 
place, as one of the greatest buying centers 
for America’s great industrial and merchan- 
dising organizations. 

These are facts that everyone knows, but 
when Detroit and the other cities made 
their bid for the fair, they pointed out that 
Chicago was an isolationist city, unfamiliar 
with foreign trade. 

INTEREST IN EVIDENCE 


As a matter of fact, there is considerable 
evidence in Chicago already of an interest 
to build healthy trade with the world. It is 
the only city in the United States with its 
own import-promotion organization, and 
only 2 weeks ago, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry published an im- 
port directory that listed 487 importers in 
the city. At least 100 more could be added 
to the list. From January 28 to February 3, 
more than 30,000 persons visited the French 
travel and trade exhibit, where more than 
100 potentially new importers were devel- 
oped. 

Chicago, therefore, has all of the natural 
advantages of the best geographical location, 
of being a market center, of being the world's 
greatest transportation center—and, in ad- 
dition, it has already evidenced an interest 
in the problem of foreign trade. 

These are the reasons why it was natural 
that Chicago—the commercial, industrial, 
and transportation center of the United 
States—should be the first host to the pro- 
ducers of the world’s goods at the First United 
States International Trade Fair. 


OTHERS PLAN FAIRS 

Other cities—Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
Atlantic City—already have announced plans 
to hold fairs in 1951, and we in Chicago wel- 
come their participation in the same man- 
ner as the government sponsors of the Ca- 
nadian Fair in Toronto welcome our fair. 
Like the Canadians, we recognize that a 
number of fairs in all parts of the United 
States will enable foreign businessmen to 
make sort of a grand circuit of fairs and do 
a better job of penetrating more markets. 

At the same time, by virtue of Chicago's 
exclusive advantages, and the fact that it is 
host for the first fair of this kind in the 
United States, we are confident that the Chi- 
cago World Trade Fair will be established 
as the one outstanding annual trade event 
around which all of the others revolve. 

Chicago can anticipate a business boom 
as a result of the fair. Approximately $15,- 
000,000 will be spent locally for incidental 
expenses, such as hotel rooms, food, enter- 
tainment, and local transportation, by the 
visitors and exhibitors to the fair. 
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The combination this summer of the First 
United States International Trade Fair and 
the great Chicago Fair of 1950 will do much 
to stamp Chicago as the dynamic city for 
spectacular worth-while expositions. The 
two fairs are certain to complement each 
other and to go down in history along with 
the Columbian Exposition of 1893, a Century 
of Progress in 1933 and 1934, and the recent 
Railroad Fair of 1948 and 1949. 


THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, November 23, 1949. 

I welcome the decision of Chicago’s for- 
ward-looking businessmen to establish an 
International Trade Fair in their city next 
year. The interchange,of goods among na- 
tions is an important means of improving 
political and economic relationships through- 
out the world. The Chicago Fair shou!d be 
of significant help to this end—and the end, 
therefore, of establishing a firm peace in the 
world. 

I know that the businessmen of the world 
will find Chicago a gracious and warm- 
hearted host. 

Harkey S. TRUMAN. 





Great Britain Fights United States Oil 
Industry With American Dollars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that you and the other esteemed Mem- 
bers of this House have read many news 
items in recent months about the confer- 
ences on oil and the dollar-sterling rela- 
tionship which have been held between 
representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

I believe that it is high time that the 
Congress of the United States concern 
itself with this subject. 

The Persian Gulf area contains almost 
unlimited quantities of oil which can 
sustain industrial development and raise 
the standard of living not only of the 
United States but of the entire world. 
However, I wish to invite your attention 
to the ownership or control of the oil- 
producing countries of that area. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., which is 
56-percent owned by the British Gov- 
ernment, 22 percent by the Burma Oil 
Co., and 22 percent by individual stock- 
holders, has the concession for the known 
oil-producing area of the country of Iraq. 

The Iraq Petroleum Co.—which is 
owned 2334 percent American, 2334 per- 
cent Dutch-English, 2334 percent French, 
23%4 percent British, and 5 percent in- 
dividual—has the concession for Iraq, 
Iran, Transjordan, most of Syria, two 
Trucial Sheikdoms, Oman, Hadhramut, 
and Dhofar. 

The Bahrein Petroleum Co., which is 
United States owned but incorporated in 
Cana‘la, owns the concession on the is- 
land of Bahrein. 

The concession for Kuwait is 50-per- 
cent owned by the Gulf Oil Co. and 50- 
percent by the British-controlled Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. In the neutral zone of 
Euwait both Pacific Western and Amer- 


ican Independent have concession in- 
terests. 

All of the above concessions are either 
owned or controlled by British compa- 
nies, are incorporated under British or 
Dominion laws or the British have politi- 
cal control of the country in which the 
concession is located. 

The sole company in that area which is 
United States-owned and incorporated 
outside of Great Britain or her Domin- 
ions is the Arabian-American Oil Co. 
which is owned 30 percent by SONJ, 30 
percent by SOCAL, 30 percent by Texas 
Co., and 10 percent by Socony Vacuum 
Oil Co. 

For the last 3 weeks the New York 
Times has published a number of inter- 
esting articles in its financial section on 
this subject in which it has been reported 
that the future and, in fact, the very 
existence of our oil interests outside of 
the United States are being threatened. 
They are as follows: 


[From the New York Times of February 
17, 1950] 


UNITED STATES, BRITISH Pact on O11 Is UN- 
LIKELY—AVAILABILITY OF DOLLARS AFTER END 
OF MARSHALL PLAN HELD THE DECIDING Fac- 
TOR—MATTER VITAL TO BriraIN—LIFE AND 
DEATH TO STERLING AREA, ONLY DIVIDENDS 
To Us, HER DEFENDERS SAY 


(By J. H. Carmical) 


Any long-range agreement with the British 
over the sale of oil by United States concerns 
in the United Kingdom and the sterling area 
appears virtually impossible at this time. 

The position of the British Government is 
that it cannot now determine the number 
of dollars that will be available to pay for 
oil from United States companies when the 
Marshall plan expires in 1952. 

A British Government source last week 
said that when the Marshall plan expired 
it would be necessary to review the entire 
field of international trade and particularly 
that between the dollar and the sterling 
areas. The policy then adopted with respect 
to oil and other imports, he said, would in- 
volve how much the United States bought 
from the sterling area, how much it in- 
vested there, how much it lends, and how 
much it gives away. 

The latest proposal by the British Govern- 
ment on oil imports applies only so long as 
the Marshall plan is in effect. During that 
period the British agree to impose no fur- 
ther restrictions on oil sales by United States 
companies in the sterling area. This, how- 
ever, will cost the British no dollars, since 
virtually the entire cost of such oil sales will 
be paid by the United States Government. 


LACK OF DOLLARS SEEN 


With the expiration of the Marshall plan, 
a British Government source said, it may be 
jolly difficult to get hold of dollars. He 
emphasized that the United States was the 
only creditor nation and that it virtually 
was self-sufficient, needing to purchase rela- 
tively little from foreign sources. Thus, he 
said, it would be most difficult to obtain 
enough dollars in the regular commercial 
way to buy essentials necessary to the in- 
dustrial activity of Britain. 

Oil is the largest single item calling for 
dollar payments in the sterling area. It is 
estimated that there is a dollar deficit of 
$600,000,000 a year from oil operations in the 
area. With the dollar deficit for the entire 
sterling area placed at $1,500,000,000 a year, 
oil alone accounts for nearly 40 percent of 
the total. 

A large part of the expense incurred by 
the British and the British-Dutch oil com- 
panies in their operations must be met in 
dollars. Of the estimated 80,000,000 tons of 
oil these companies now are selling each year 
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in the sterling area, there is a dollar cost of 
$275,000,000 for which exchange must be 
provided. 

The cost in dollars of oil supplied by the 
British companies to the sterling area is saiq 
to be about one-fourth that for the Uniteq 
States companies. In view of the lower dol. 
lar cost to the British companies, it is point. 
ed out that, with a dollar deficit, it would 
be folly for the British Government not to 
use oil produced by its own nationals to 
satisfy the needs of the sterling area. How. 
ever, it was said, there would be no objection 
to the United States companies competing 
for this business if it could be done on a 
basis where it would cost no more in dollars 
than the oil produced by the British com- 
panies. 

LIMIT TO SALES LIKELY 


The whole question of the sale of oil by 
United States companies in the sterling area 
primarily is one of dollar exchange, it is 
maintained. Unless some device is arranged 
after the expiration of the Marshall plan to 
supply these dollars outside the regular com- 
mercial way, it is believed there will be no re- 
course other than to limit drastically the sale 
of oil from dollar sources in the sterling area, 

In this connection it is argued that the 
sale of oil by United States companies in the 
sterling area is only a matter of dividends, 
but that it is a case of life or death to Brit- 
ain, including the entire sterling area. 

To the United States oil companies, how- 
ever, more is involved than profits. For 
years the United States oil companies hava 
been operating abroad and have huge in- 
vestments, many of them made at the sug- 
gestion of the United States Government, 
These foreign oil properties are needed not 
only as a supplement to domestic oil opera- 
tions but are considered vital for national 
defense. 

Further, the royalty payments on the oil 
produced in foreign countries by United 
States c ncerns go a long way toward paying 
the cost of local governments. If the United 
States companies expect to hold their con- 
cessions abroad they must operate them at 
a@ reasonably high level and they can do this 
only by having a market for their product. 

On an equal basis with the British com- 
panies, United States companies maintain 
that they would have no difficulty in meeting 
competition and holding their share of the 
world markets. However, through exchange 
controls and unilateral trade agreements 
made by the British, they maintain that they 
are being squeezed out of markets outside the 
sterling area. 

There are some indications that the British 
may be easing their drive on markets outside 
the sterling group. One of these is Argen- 
tina, where the British more than a year ago 
negotiated an agreement through which 34 
large amount of oil was exchanged for meat 
and other foodstuffs. One of the reasons for 
the possible change in attitude is understood 
to be the realization that, with the expiration 
of the Marshall plan, the British companies 
would not have sufficient oil to supply entire- 
ly the markets outside the sterling area. 

With the British maintaining that they 
must have the oil markets in the sterling 
area if the economy of that group of nations 
is to be aided, it is becoming evident that 
the United States companies will have to de- 
pend on areas outside the sterling bloc for 
an outlet for their oil. 


— 


British Or OFrrer Tiep TO Wine RULE— 
AMERICAN EXECUTIVES SAY CALL To ASSIGN 
CoNTROL MEANS Loss OF FOREIGN FIELD— 
RETURN Favors REBUFFED—STERLING KE- 
STRICTION, DIVIDEND LIMIT, AND 50-PERCENT 
Tax ON NET CITED AGAINST PROPOSAL 


(By J. H. Carmical) 
The British Government’s proposal last 
week that American oil companies operating 
abroad assign their concessions to British 








corporations and submit to British control 
and taxes would result eventually in- bring- 
ing international oil trade under the domi- 
nation of the British, according to oil execu- 
tives here. 

For some time it had been rumored that 
the British would make such a suggestion. 
In fact, if such a proposal were accepied, the 
British Government said, it would relax its 
cartel operation, cease making barter agree- 
ments, stop the freezing of sterling exchange, 
and also refuse to recognize any nation that 
previously had not been recognized by the 
United States Government. 

The British proposals, which generally are 
considered harsh and unreasonable are not 
likely to be accepted by United States com- 
nanies holding oil concessions abroad. It is 
contended that the only thing they would re- 
ceive in return was the promise that, so long 
as the Marshall plan continued, Britain 
would not impose restrictions on dollar oil 
beyond those previously proposed. Under 
this, it is said, about 65,000,000 barrels a year 
of dollar oil could be sold in the United King- 
dom. 





MAIN POINTS OF PROPOSAL 

Generally, the British proposal would per- 
mit the sale of oil for sterling anywhere in 
the world only through corporations man- 
aged and controlled by Britishers and with 
ownership clear back to the oil source. In 
addition, the new British companies are to 
be subject to the British tax laws, which 
means a levy of a little more than 50 percent 
from net income. 

The new companies may convert their ster- 
ling earnings into dollars only to the extent 
necessary to meet dollar expenses and to pay 
dividends at a rate prescribed by the British 


Government but not to exceed 6 percent on 
investments. The balance of the sterling 
earnings may be used only to pay labor costs 


and to buy items needed by the companies in 
their own operations. Any sterling not so 
used apparently would be “frozen” indefi- 
nitely. 

In the oil industry here it is said that the 
British Government fully realizes the necés- 
sity that the American companies have virtu- 
ally free access to the international oil mar- 


kets if they expect to hold their foreign con- 
cessions. Some oil executive from the start 
have sensed that the imposition of exchange 
controls by the British was to get hold of 
concessions held abroad by the American 
companies. 


DIFFERENCES IN DOLLAR COST 


In its regulations the British Government 
arbitrarily has classified as sterling oil all 
petroleum produced or marketed by com- 
panies of beneficial British-Dutch Owner- 
ship regardless of the dollars it might cost 


to produce or acquire the sterling oil. 
There is a dollar cost in most oil whether 

produced by American or British companies, 

In some instances the dollar cost is greater 


when 


rat 


oil is produced by a British company 
r than a United States concern. For 
example, it is estimated that the British 
y operating in Venezuela has an esti- 

ted dollar cost of around $1.50 for every 

el of oil produced. On the other hand, a 


United States company operating in the 
Middle East has a dollar cost of only 50 to 60 
C a barrel, 

The discriminatory feature of the exchange 
control scheme is emphasized when the 


British company operating in Venezuela is 
pr d a market in the sterling area for all 
| it may produce, while the United 
company operating in the Middle East 
’ not sell its oil for sterling, even though 
dollar cost is only about one-third that 
e British company in Venezuela, 
result of this action by the British has 
n hot only to reduce exports from this 
try but also to increase imports here 
foreign concessions held by the United 
companies. This has greatly reduced 
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th? portion of the home market formerly held 
by domestic producers. 

Last year, it is estimated that the domestic 
producers could have brought to the surface 
an average of 832,000 barrels daily more oil 
than was produced without overproducing 
the wells. The estimated shut-in domestic 
production now is in excess of 1,000,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

So far, Texas has borne the main burden 
in restricting production so as not to upset 
the petroleum markets. However, there is 
some doubt as to how long the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, the regulatory authority in 
the State, can continue “holding the um- 
brella” over the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry. 

If the commission should be successfully 
challenged, it is feared that the domestic 
industry might become demoralized. How- 
ever, the importing companies are aware of 
the danger and recently have been reducing 
their schedule of imports. 


The seat of the trouble appears to be a 
series of moves which have been made 
by the British a- a part of a program to 
correct their unfavorable dollar balances. 
We in this country have been very much 
aware of Britain’s dollar problem and 
through the fine work of ECA have made 
a considerable contribution toward recti- 
fying the situation. But it must be 
obvious to all that it is unwise to single 
out the petroleum industry to bear the 
brunt of Britain’s efforts to save dol- 
lars—particularly when the effect of that 
action may well be to deprive the United 
States of foreign-oil concessions which 
are, because of our mutual interest, vital 
to the security of both countries. 

Britain’s recent unilateral action in re- 
stricting the importation of United 
States oil into the United Kingdom has 
brought matters toa head. The British 
have informed the United States-con- 
trolled companies that their fuel-oil 
imports to the United Kingdom and cer- 
tain other sterling-area countries are 
prohibited and their motor-gasoline 
imports reduced one-third. The only 
way these United States-controlled com- 
panies can continue to meet their mar- 
keting requirements in these areas is to 
purchase so-called sterling products 
from British-controlled companies. 
These sterling products have a consid- 
erable dollar-cost component that in 
some cases is higher than the dollar- 
cost component in so-called dollar oil. 
The logical conclusion is therefore that 
under the guise of saving dollars, the 
British are to gain commercial advan- 
tages for the British oil companies at 
the expense of United States-controlled 
oil companies. 

This was followed almost immediately 
with similar restrictions imposed at the 
suggestion of the British Government by 
India, Australia, and the British Crown 
Colony of Kenya. Considerable pub- 
licity has recently been given to the let- 
ter ascribed to sources within the British 
Government, and never disavowed, which 
instructed the British colonial posses- 
sions to disregard all United States pro- 
tests as, apparently, they were not 
seriously intended. 

The British have struck another heavy 
blow at United States oil companies by 
means of a series of bilateral trade agree- 
ments made with Argentina, Sweden, and 
Egypt and there are further agreements 
im prospect with Denmark, Spain, and 
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Portugal. These agreements are essen- 
tially barter arrangements. In each case 
it must be recognized that United States 
oil is being displaced by British oil with 
the direct assistance of the British 
Government. 

It appears that Great Britain may be 
attempting to restrict American oil com- 
panies business by imposition of currency 
controls. Fer example Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co.’s production of 530,000 bar- 
rels per day a year ago is now down to 
below 450,000 barrels per day. Largely 
as result of British exchange controls 
and bilateral trade agreements with 
other countries that result in United 
States controlled oil companies not only 
losing business in the British Empire but 
also in such countries as Argentina, 
Sweden, and so forth. The British by 
means of operation of exchange control 
are even trying to get the business of 
United States-controlled oil companies 
in Japan. 

It is not my purpose today to attempt 
an evaluation of the markets for United 
States oil which have been lost and will 
be lost in the future as a result of British 
encroachments. There are people in the 
State Department who are far better 
qualified for that purpose than I. It is 
apparent, however, that repercussions 
will be felt in the form of lost United 
States oil production in South America, 
the Middle East, and the Far East as well. 
The Government of Venezuela has al- 
ready shown serious concern over the 
possibility of a reduction in the oil royal- 
ties which are so important a part of its 
total revenues. 

In the last war this country needed 
every bit of oil it was able to get from 
South America, the Middle East, and 
elsewhere in order to supplement our 
own overburdened production in the 
United States. Frequently, our ability 
to obtain oil supplies in various parts of 
the world was valuable purely as a mat- 
ter of logistics—permitting the saving 
of much valuable shipping space as the 
war emphasis shifted from one theater 
to another. If we ever become involved 
in another war, you may be certain that 
we will be tapping all available foreign 
oil reserves probably more heavily than 
ever before since new techniques of war- 
fare require ever-increasing quantities 
of petroleum suppiies. 

I do not mean for a moment to over- 
look the importance of our domestic pro- 
duction to us. It is a matter of first im- 
portance that we maintain a high level 
of productibility in this country. There 
have been recent reports to the effect 
that the United States currently has a 
shut-in production of between 800,000 
and 1,000,000 barrels of oil a day. This 
is as it should be. For our military se- 
curity we need a shut-in production of 
at least that amount. We had a margin 
of 1,000,000 barrels per day when the 
last war started and it barely saw us 
through. 

For 10 years I have been a member of 
the Naval Affairs and House Armed 
Services Committees and have often been 
concerned with the armed services pe- 
troleum supply. At present I have been 
reliably informed that Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co.’s crude is the source of 
at least 12,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, 
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5,700,000 barrels of Diesel oil and 2,000,- 
000 barrels of gasoline supplied every 
year to the armed services of the United 
States. The price paid for fuel oil in 
particular is much less than going mar- 
ket prices and I wa.at to see that con- 
tinued. 

But my people at hom? are also con- 
cerned over the cost of oil, gasoline, and 
oil products. I do not believe in the un- 
limited import of oil produced outside 
the United States but neither do I be- 
lieve we should shut out all such oil and 
thereby force up or maintain an arti- 
ficially high price at home. 

Coal is important to us industrially but 
I remind this body that today when our 
mines are being operated, we mine and 
use approximately the same amount of 
coal we mined 30 years ago. Our ability 
to increase our industrial output anc our 
standard of living over the past 30 years 
has been based on an oil and gas econ- 
omy. 

I consider that the retention of the 
United States oil concessions in the Per- 
sian Gulf area are of the utmost impor- 
tance to us nationally. If through any 
means or for any reason, we lose control 
of our small part of the total oil avail- 
able in the Persian Gulf area we will 
have lost a priceless asset and future gen- 
erations of Americans can, in that case, 
say we have failed our country and them 
miserably and have been unfaithful to 
the trust placed in us. 





Mercedes Didn’t Get the Handbag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from a constituent: 

Marcu 4, 1950. 
Hon. Cart HINsHAW, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Derar CONGRESSMAN HINSHAW: Mer- 
cedes did not -et the handbag. 

Mercedes is a especial friend of mine—go- 
ing on three—who talks to me in Spanish, 
but sings Happy Birthday to You in English, 
kisses me when she sees me and otherwise 
brings sunshine to a gloomy world. So, 
when I was in the dime store this morning 
and saw that dashing red handbag for 50 
cents I immediately knew that it would 
brighten the life of Mercedes. However, 
there was a 20-percent excise tax and a 314,- 
percent local sales tax, which brought the 
item out of bounds and so Mercedes did not 
get the handbag. 

I wouldn't go so far as to say that because 
Mercedes did not get this handbag she will 
later become a problem child, a juvenile de- 
linquent, a suicide, or anything else so grue- 
some; but I do say that the immediate result 
of that excise tax and others like them is 
pretty bad. True, the loss of one 50-cent 
sale will not make or break the dime store, 
but multiplied by similar instances through- 
out the country, it can result in such a drop 
in sales of handbags, for instance, that the 
manufacturer becomes overstocked and 


finally closes down for a pericd—or for keeps, _ 


That means folks out of employment—out 
of buying power—reduction in sales of other 
items—more lay-offs—more people looking 
for jobs—fewer jobs available—but you take 
it from there. 

Mr. HInsHAw, the best thing Congress 
could do for the country today is to cut 
down on taxes. Suppose Harry does have to 
pass up some of his grandiose schemes, Let 
him. After all, he brags that he went bank- 
rupt. Is that any reason why he should 
bankrupt everyone else? I don’t think so, 
but he'll do it if Congress doesn’t take a 
hand in it and limit his spending. 

If we can keep what we earn—can have 
a personal exemption for income-tax pur- 
poses of not less than $1,500 each (you can’t 
live on less in this country) and have taxes 
scaled so that no matter how much we earn 
we can keep two-thirds of it—individuals, 
corporations, and all—you'll be surprised 
how much better off the Nation will be. 
Right now we are headed for bankruptcy 
and when that happens, where will the 
money for all the free schemes come from? 
The golden goose may not be dead yet, but 
it’s pretty sick. 

There is no branch of Government today— 
no department cor what have you—that can- 
not get along on less money. For instance, 
as you probably have read, Los Angeles has 
put on a sales tax on alcoholic beverages, 
My license is for a letter shop—not a grog 
shop—yet I get notice to collect the tax. 
Undoubtedly mine is not an isolated instance 
caused by misfunctioning of the sorting 
machine at city hall, so you can estimate the 
amount of wasted effort in mailing notices 
to the thousands of licensees who do not sell 
alcoholic beverages, plus the printing and 
postage required. Is it any wonder that taxes 
are mounting when such nonsense goes on, 

This waste is not isolated. It is not pecu- 
liar to Los Angeles City or Los Angeles 
County. It happens in Sacramento, in 
Washington, in every Government office and 
department in the country, and the pity of 
it is that necessary and useful functions of 
Government was impeded by such waste, 

Another thing, why can’t you make it pos- 
sible for us business people not to have to be 
tax collectors without compensation. Get 
this, I don’t want to be compensated—all I 
want is to be relieved of the burden so that I 
can pay my help what they earn each week 
and not have to keep a lot of records for 
some grim-visaged, otherwise gruesome au- 
ditor to examine a couple years from now and 
become more grim-visaged and gruesome 
especially if he finds the records in shape and 
no fines applicable. Why should I have to 
collect taxes from a man and at the end of 
the year have part or all of it returned by the 
Government. It doesn’t make sense. 

Back in early 1941 I bought a good used 
car for personal and business use. Came the 
war. My work necessitated that I use the car. 
OPA kept my prices down, but my other 
expenses increased. Came the end of the 
War and my expenses sky-rocketed. Taxes 
remained at wartime levels, eating into my 
cr vital, as has been the case with many and 
many a small-business man. My car wore out 
la.t fall. Under a proper Government set-up 
and view of taxes, etc., I could have put aside 
enough to have replaced it. So far, I have 
not been able to do so. I really feel very 
bitter about that, Mr. HrnsHaw, for I have 
worked very hard since 1941 and could have 
and should have had a new car long ago. 
But the money that I earn is being taken 
from me and spent by persons who never 
operated a business in their lives. Or, if they 
did, they went broke and think that qualifies 
them for mangement of the Nation’s affairs, 

I need a car in my business. In fact, I am 
losing business right now by not having it, 
Furthermore, I have earned the price of that 
car, and in 1 year have paid in income tax a 
very substantial down payment on a car, and 
since the war ended my income tax payments 
could have easily bought me a very good car, 
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It’s not because I have earned so much that I 
pay so much income tax, it is the insane 
manner in which it is figured and the quaint 
idea that I can live on $600 a year, It is not 
taxation any more—it is confiscation, 

Anyhow, Mercedes didn’t get the handbag, 

Yours very truly, 
HELEN Ler, 





Report on Grazing Lands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 3 years I have endeavored to as- 
semble and bring before the Congress 
and the people an annual report on the 
extent to which our Federal Govern- 
ment is taking care of and improving 
the grazing lands upon which we de- 
pend greatly for livestock feed and soil 
conservation. At the conclusion of these 
remarks, I want to include a table com- 
paring the acreage held by the nine 
Federal agencies controlling range lands, 
their revenue therefrom, and the amount 
spent on research and improvements on 
these lands for the last 3 years. 

We have made some fine improve- 
ments recently and the estimates for 
1950 indicate that we finally have awak- 
ened some Federal agencies to their re- 
sponsibilities to care for the lands under 
their control, even though grazing may 
be of secondary importance on those 
lands. The Army and Navy, particu- 
larly, are investing greater portions of 
their grazing receipts in improvements 
of their gunnery ranges and other lands 
which are rented out for stock feeding. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority spent less in 1949 
for improvements than in 1947, the lat- 
ter primarily because of reduced acreage. 
The Bureau of Reclamation and Na- 
tional Park Service, neither of which col- 
lects substantial grazing fees, spend 
nothing for improvements. 

Research on grazing problems is han- 
dled by the Bureau of Land Management 
and the Forest Service, chiefly the lat- 
ter, with the total amount spent in 1949 
being 20 percent higher than in 1947. 
Information gained is disseminated to 
other Federal agencies but there is no 
over-all policy requiring those agencies to 
adopt new practices recommended as & 
result of the research. 

Over-all receipts on the Federal range 
lands were $1,385,263 greater in 1949 
than 2 years before, totaling $7,876,761.42. 
At the same time, total acreage was re- 
duced from 303,964,126 to 298,057,159 
acres. Of this amount, the Army lost 
more than 2,000,000 acres and the For- 
est Service more than 4,000,000 acres, 
while the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and Fish and Wild- 
life Service substantially increased thelr 
holdings. 

Seven of the nine agencies increased 
their revenue from grazing last year. 
The Army and TVA receipts dropped 
due to reduced acreage. Most agencies 








raised their grazing-fee rates during the 


last 2 years. : - 
The total amount spent in 1949 for 
improvements and research on grazing 


Department and bureau 


Number of acres | 


— eee ee 
—————— 
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lands was approximately one-third of 
the total revenue received. This is al. 
most exactly the same ratio as was indi- 
cated by the 1947 report. Results of 


United States grazing lands 


[Compiled by Hon. Walt Horan, {th District, Washington] 
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Gross revenue Number of acres | Gross revenue Number of acres | Gross revenue | 
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the research, of course, are also made 
available to holders of privately owned 
range lands. 

The tabulation follows: 


1949 
1950 anticipated 
gross revenue 
































, National Park Service.......cccccosseceee 1, 705, 780. 00 $13, 776. 67 1, 718, 880. 00 $20, 300. 43 1, 678, 780. 00 $14, 779. 69 Same 
| » Affaigs |... cc cccccsecccsqceececesao 44, 311, 000. 00 1, 438, 000. 00 43, 933, 000, 00 1, 525, 000. 00 45, 203, 000. 00 1, 710, 000. 00 (2 
Bureau of Land Management °........... | 163, 784,000, 00 1, 058, 827. 00 163, 784, 000, 00 1, 419, 113. 00 163, 784, 000. 00 | 1, 332, 485, 00 $1, 413, 000. 00 
Bu s Of TGsRATI. ccxdmeccconaghocse 492, 791. 32 4 56, 890. 48 455, 763. 28 492, 109. 96 § 657, 911. 66 42119, 319. 48 | Same 
! und Wildlife Service................. 853, 207. 00 112, 140. 20 897, 431. 00 123, 600. 00 989, 029. 00 145, 382. 30 Same 
) 
Lor ©. . « ccnssodnnebeleieananiabnaeiaandibiaitiad 3, 017, 427. 00 1, 069, 135. 00 1, 198, 993. 00 | 610, 512. 00 927, 319. 00 501, 745. 00 558, 000. 00 
NaVY.---<cccescencnewoeddseoasncecesooses 100, 287. 00 69, 578. 00 130, 000. 00 76, 830. 00 166, 000. 00 93, 574. 00 Same 
A | & ee ed Ce dd 83, 165, 918. 00 2, 293, 773. 00 81, 073, 443. 00 | 2, 898, 315. 00 78, 176, 865. 00 3, 275, 964. 00 3, 000, 000 
Sal ConsiyGtll..cactadunsendsenbeesetes 6, 493, 893. 00 335, 000. 00 6, 436, 135. 00 585, 000. 00 6, 454, 355. 00 § 640, 000. 00 * 640, 000 
TVA cnnceitebabanselbcuanboe 39, 823. 00 44, 378. 00 | 33, 247. 00 | 43, 744. 00 28, 900, 00 43,512.00 | 0 
oe — - y ara <em — ———— are a — ——o a — -__ OO — 
Wiehe a a ee al le en en ne rn 6, 491, 498.45 | 300, 160, 912. 28 7, 394, 524. 39 298, 057, 159. 66 Gp OPA COR OS Perncceaneeneenecee 
| } 
- . | 
1947 } 1948 1949 
Department and bureau ro 7 a aoe - 
Expended for Expended for Expended for Expended for Expended for Expended for 
research improvements research improvements research | improvements 
ss $$ — _ — >—_——— — a - 
lat ne | , oid 
» eh PUR SAT a cnccvecsreuspescusianneunetqnennnenn None None None None None None 
| 1 Affairs 2 a ee None $146, 000 None $180, 000 None $220, 000 
Bureau of Land Management %............................. $15, 540 794, 350 $25, 000 736, 000 $25, 000 1, 123, 000 
R Or Te a ila naa le rcentine None None None None None Nore 
I NG WF re CE Ona cnticicnttenssadcncteseccoaneeege Incidental 40, 000 Slight 50, 000 None | 25, 800 
Di | 
AfIRY . cecsccccocdvetbodisudbdbbboesécudbsccteddeccecotedsses | Nominal Nominal None _ 25, 000 None | 35, 000 
NGVY. .a0d cocclecsdundaneenee duces smminegesseouriesceaneds | Nominal Nominal Nominal | Nominal Nominal 4, 500 
Agricu 
} DOP UIEE. d-inuntiinntndenddubtauhudtsidhiadestdheseceon 330. 000 535,000 | 365, 000 521, 875 6 390. 000 7 436, 040 
Soil ( None 550,000 | None 480, 000 None | 487. 625 
IVA None 20, 000 None | 20, 000 | None | 4 526 
Total. sccubadssnsncitnatshubendinbiddimbbicnmpmman 345, 540 2, 095, 350 390, 000 | 2, 012, 875 415, 000 2,346, 491 
| | | 
1 342,000 acres of Army Department aerial gunnery range lands within the exterior encouraged a variety of uses, including pasturing, raising hay, and row cropping accord- 
boundary of the Pine Ridge Reservation of South Dakota, placed under the supervision ing to standards advocated by agricultural agencies in the region. Such use of the 


{ Bureau of Indian Affairs for grazing purposes pursuant to 25 CFR 73. 


cipts approximately $32,000; estimated receipts for fiscal year 1950, $32,000. 
Slightly higher. 
+ Exclusive of Alaska, 
4( ndar year. 


130.48 acres is acquired land; $35,283.01 gross revenue from acquired land. 
s amount applies to range research expenditures largely applicable to Federal 1 





Fiscal year 
trol, and power, 


acres) consi 
for year-round pasture, 
A pproximately 


reservoir land is, of course, subsidiary to the primary purposes of & 


sts of acreage which lies within reservoir flowage zones, 


ivigation, flood con- 


Methods of administering these properties are probably quite difier- 
ent from situations where extensive land holdings are not subject to the needs of nav 
tion, flood control, and power. 





For example, much of the land listed in (1 





nu 


und is not available 


20-percent less. 


rar s, national forest, and other; results of this research apply also to comparable ‘ . : ; i 
r in private ownership 7 : PP! 0 to i Notes.—Estimated improvements for fiscal year 1950: Burean of Indian Affairs, 
. . . 7 ° mn 9» ir 7 nace . c7 100 ) S25 oy) et Sarvice 
Exclusive of range reseeding expenditure of $730,828, 2490,000 Bureau of Land Manage ment, 31,19 ag , aT, 55,000; Fore ~ ervice, 
: . : Soi ynse Se » £5 { ° is me fe Ser ne 
‘ Estimated revenue from grazing fees only on fiscal year basis. __ TV conned ul Con at oe anes | Fish an , ild Lif ervice, Navy and 
‘TVA does not administer any range lands as such. However, in developing the A, all same as for fiscal year 1949. Total estimated improvements, $2,677,726. 
Tennessee River and its tributaries for navigation, flood control, and power, TVA 


Our Constitution Needs Another 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 13, 1950 


_ Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the January 1950 issue of Inn Dixie, 
& magazine published monthly by the 
Dinkler Hotels, there appears an edi- 
torial by Editor William G. Hastings, en- 
titled “Our Constitution Needs Another 
Amendment.” 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
Sert this article herewith: 


Our CONSTITUTION NEEDS ANOTHER 


AMENDMENT 
A fine service was rendered in 1933 by the 
Passage of the twentieth, or lame-duck 
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juired some acreage along the margins of its reservoirs, 


On this land TVA has 


amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. This changed the expiration 
dates of the President, Vice President, and 
Members of Congress from March back to 
January. 

Formerly those selected for such places 
in the November elections did not take office 
until the following March, which left Con- 
gress disorganized for months. This method 
has been in operation since the adoption of 
the Constitution in 1787. 

It is time now for Congress to go a step 
further towards increasing the value to the 
country of our public officials. 

This can be done by extending the term of 
office of a Representative from 2 years to 4 
years. Senators are elected for 6 years but 
a Member of the House is limited to 2 years. 
This may have served in 1787, though we 
doubt it; certainly it does not serve well 
today. 

Under a 2-year term a Member of the 
House of Representatives has to begin cam- 
paigning for reelection almost before he as- 
sumes his office. This forces him into com- 
mitments which many would not make if 
their terms were long enough for th€ value 


(All information obtained from Federal sources.) 


of their views to be determined. Partly be- 
cause of this pressure groups practically con- 
trol our country today. Most, if not all of 
them have no interest in the general wel- 
fare of the country. This self-interest is 
their only concern. They will oppose the 
greatest statesman in Congress if he should 
vote against any of their programs, regard- 
less of his value to the Nation as a whole 

As a rule the people of a republic can be 
depended upon to form sage judgments on 
national issues. But not always. Mass hys- 
teria and self-interest sometimes dull the 
judgment of the wisest and most honest. 
They are two things that are not amenable 
to reason at the time; time alone may rec- 
tify such false judgments. 

In 1786, the year before the Constitution 
was adopted, the great democrat Jefferson 
said, “The animosities of sovereigns are tem- 
porary and may be allayed, but those which 
seize the whole body of a peopie (and a peo- 
ple, too, who dictate their own measures) 
produce calamities of long duration.” 

The bad judgment of the public was illus- 
trated years in the matter woman 
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suffrage. This was so ridiculed by the “he- 
men” of the time that some good officials 
found themselves in mighty hot water and 
were defeated for espousing it. If any Mem- 
ber of Congress proposed to rescind it today 
he surely would be unseated at the next elec- 
tion. This is just one case where the major- 
ity changed, but it took time for them to 
recognize their mistake. Whether the “he- 
men” opponents of woman suffrage were con- 
vinced by the reasoning of their wives, or by 
their rolling pins, is not known, but we do 
know that their minds did change. 

Give Congressmen a term long enough for 
the public to properly evaluate their votes in 
Congress, and we will have infinitely more 
independence of thought and more inde- 
pendence of action than ever will be possible 
under 2-year terms. ° 





Formosa—Another Munich? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, the fear that Formosa may become 
another Munich, unless proper aid is 
given that anti-Communist island, is 
graphically told in the column of Eddie 
Zeltner, Over the River, of the New York 
Mirror. 

Under the leave given me, I include 
a portion of Eddie Zeltner’s column high- 
lighting the present over-all situation 
as related to him by Elliott H. Simpson, 
an American of over 30 years of intimate 
contact with the Orient. 

The article follows: 

OVER THE RIVER 
(By Edward Zeltner) 
ORTIENT-ATION 


To one Brooklynite, China means more 
than a midnight snack of egg rolls and 
chicken chow mein. He’s Eliott H. Simpson, 
rubber and commodities broker, with 30 
years of probing the Orient behind him. 

Eliott is one of our close pals. For years 
he has wowed us with tales from his story- 
book career. No one we know has a better 
insight on happenings in the Far East. 

In the last war, Elliott beat it out of 
Singapore a half-step ahead of the Japs. 
A civilian with a couple of thousand Nippon 
yen on his handsome skull, he came back 
with worthy intelligence. 

Now he has returned once more, after 
nearly a year of roaming through the neck- 
lace of territorial trouble which strings 
around the throat of the South China Sea 
from Hong Kong, Indochina, Singapore, the 
Straits Settlements and deep into Indonesia. 

We sought an intimate view on what’s 
happening in the heart of the world’s No. 1 
Sore spot. 

Right off, Elliott said that the United 
States, in by-passing aid to the Nationalists 
on Formosa, is bartering for another Munich, 
“We ought to send Chiang Kai-shek money, 
ammunition and food,” he said. “MacArthur 
is strong for fortifying Formosa.” 

He though a moment, then added: 

“All this talk about the Generalissimo 
being a wrong guy. That’s rot. He was the 
victim of a sell-out by exploiters in his cabe 
inet. He took the rap for a bunch of rich 
Chinese and carried too much responsibility 
On his oWn shoulders, 


“No one believes we have to send soldiers 
to stop the Red movement which is rapidly 
strangling not only China, but Indochina, 
the Malay States and the East Indies,” he 
continued. “But we must give arms now, or 
you'll have a third world war before the E 
bonds of the last one mature.” 

How do the Chinese look upon America 
now? we queried. 

“The masses in China have an expression, 
‘that glorious flag’ meaning the Stars and 
Stripes. They will have an affection for 
Americans. Only the younger student ele- 
ment is intent on causing a rupture. Of 
course, they’re guided by an outside influ- 
ence,” he added. 

“The Communists can never live up to 
their promises. In fact, they are nothing 
but a band of pirates, these war lords who 
now control China. I look for them to soon 
begin bedeviling the people worse than the 
misery dished out when the banking houses 
of the Kungs, and Soongs controlled the 
Chinese Republic.” 

He said the British hastened to recognize 
the Communist regime to protect Hong Kong, 


,adding: “I fear that’s another Munich too.” 


Elliott warns that Burma and Siam are 
being squeezed by the Communists. He 
takes a dim view of the rampant Reds being 
kept off the back of the Philippines. There’s 
not a thing to stop them except a guy named 
MacArthur. He may be engulfed one day 
too, if we let Formosa go by the board,” he 
warned. 

“Take Singapore,’ Simpson’ explained. 
“Labor now controls this area and the lean- 
ing is toward communism. In Indonesia, 
the infant republic is not yet in position to 
govern itself. This would be a push-over too 
for the red-flagged legions in their drive 
eastward. It’s so bad there that occidentals 
have moved into the cities from their inland 
estates, fearing murder.” 

As the only non-Chinese to be admitted 
to a club in New York’s Chinatown, Elliott 
is sure where the sympathies of the local 
Chinese lie. 

“There are one or two student groups who 
outwardly profess fealty to the Reds, down- 
town, but the FBI has them pretty well 
watched, even if they ever got away from the 
domination of their patriotic elders.” 





Public Opinion Poll Reveals Present-Day 


View of Residents of Central Pennsyl- 


vania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the cooperation of the daily and weekly 
newspapers in my congressional district 
comprising Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties in central Pennsylvania, a pub- 
lic-opinion poll was conducted during 
January and February for a period of 4 
weeks. 

Nearly 2,000 persons participated in 
the poll. A break-down of the vote by 
counties is as follows: Blair County, 768; 
Centre County, 570; and Clearfield 
County, 530. 

The tabulation of the vote on the vari- 
ous issues is as follows: 
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Tabulation of the 14 questions representing 
the views of 1,876 residents of Biair, Centre, 
and Clearfield Counties 


1. Should the Taft-Fartley Act be— 
(A) are ieee 














(B) Amended_. = 
CU} - Re See icnnesenciinentiibhinnen<«.. 1, 25 
Yes | No 
2. Do you favor reenactment of the Wag- 
SNt BANG? AAET.... 1 <0nccnnntiinnnaiies 358 | 1,200 
3. Do you favor extending rent control?..| — &5¢ 939 
4. Do you favor Federal aid to educa- 7 
TIED - sescneceses canna eenaan 684 | 1, 0R4 
5. Do you favor compulsory socialized ou 
mots <.<ccccccccccdscte eek 192 | 1,612 
6. Do you faver voluntary health insur- 
NG is cieee csc eena 4. sug 1, 258 458 
7. Do you favor universal military 
training? . a dddndin cen obits 788 O88 
8. Do you favor 70-group Air Force?....| 1,170 408 
9%. Do you favor price control?........... 322 | 1, 468 
10. Do you favor am inerease in personal 
SOHNE CRIT i. oe tac deen 196 | 1, 508 
11. Should wartime exeise taxes be re- 
Dene nn 2652655 5.25250556ee 1, 398 490 
12. Do you favor liberalization of the 
Social Seauptiy Atl. ......ccccccecx 962 720 
13. Do you faver the outlawing of the 
Communist Party?........--.-.---- 1, 358 440 
14. Do you favor the so-called Brannan 
Diet, deccaveracacinictee ede 326 1, 026 
Note.—Many participants did not answer al! ques- 
tions giving as their reason that they lacked sufficient 
information on the subject to vote intelligently, 
ANALYSIS OF POLL BY OCCUPATION 
Webra « siaccscaccactevdedcemsddabiecttcsnce 40 
OIE: « cndindctncsardnnesdhadenbulbbinrensse 276 
TEER ALLE ES EE! ITE 130 
GNOP. .acs5secmnssncsbsdsbandauedebibeabedosese 630 


More than half of the questionnaires 
were accompanied by explanatory letters 
discussing many issues of national im- 
portance not covered in the newspaper 
questionnaire. 

In connection with the vote on out- 
lawing the Communist Party the 440 who 
voted in the negative qualified their votes 
by stating they were not in favor of the 
Communist Party, but believed it unwise 
to drive the Communists underground. 

Every community in the three coun- 
ties participated in the poll. In many 
cases the participants stated that this 
was the first time they had ever con- 
tacted their Representative in Congress. 





Hazardous Treasury Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Times-Picayune, New 
Orleans, of Wednesday, March 8, 1950: 


HaZARDOUS TREASURY DEMAND 


Our oil industry’s major problem is the 
maintenance of production and reserves at 
nationally adequate levels. As oil welis in 
one field play out, new fields must be found 
and deyeloped. With the new uses and con- 
stantly growing demands for oil and its 
products, the exploration for new supplies 
grows more urgent. It involves heavy finan- 
cial risks, for many more wells come in 
than productive. 














To meet this situation, Congress in 1918 
up per ntage-depletion allowances for 
and related industries. Its purpose— 
funds for discovery of “mew re- 
vital natural resources which are 
being up”—justified the experiment. 
With ! t to oil and gas, the depletion 
Nowan have justified themselves fully by 
setical results. Reexamined by Congress 
. the middle .920’s and in 1940, its reap- 
made them a part of the Nation's 
led c policy. 
Now the Treasury Department demands 
r drastic reduction, to increase the Fed- 
eral tax take and the present administra- 
n's spending money. If there is other and 
sounder reason, it does not appear. Wrote 
Representative Boccs of the House Ways and 
mmittee, in a recent letter to this 
aper, “I cross-examined the represent- 
\f the Department at great length to 
ain whether or not studies had been 
>» which justified the arbitrary reduction 
allowance. * * * No evidence 
presented along this line. I also 
questioned the effect the reduction would 
ve on the continued expansion of the oil 
industry. This matter too had not 
tudied.” 
esmen for the oil industry warn that 
easury demanded cut of the depletion 
» “will decrease the incentive neces- 


set 











sary to the development of adequate produc- 
tive capacity and reserves. That service is 
ndered chiefly by independents, called 
Idcatters. Its cost to them has been multi- 
plied since the present depletion allowance 









was d. The loss risks are correspondingly 
grown. Of 6,728 wells drilled during 1948 in 
the search for new oil, 5,480—or 81.5 per- 
cent—were dry, and 78 percent were drilled 
by the wildcatters. The one think that has 
made it possible for this group to live or die 


by their 
is the 


as we 


wn efforts, testified one authority, 
pplication of the percentage depletion 
cnow it. 





Whether or not the Treasury Department 
is interested in long-run results, the defense 
services show both interest and concern in 
the maintenance of adequate oil production 
and reserves here in our own land. Slack- 

irch for new fields would diminish the 





ened s 
ise reserves also, and the margin of na- 
lsafety. Not only so; a slump in oil dis- 
5 eventually would bring a slump in 
iction and thus diminish the Federal 
tax take from the industry, making the Na- 
ns next position—financial, economic, in- 
strial and defensive—worse than its pres- 





Congress, responsible guardian of the Na- 
lion's welfare, must take all these things 
its reckoning. As the case stands, the 
ry’s demand for destructive alteration 
tional tax policy vindicated by more 

irs’ practical experience should in 
c igment be rejected both as unfair and 
hart ful to a key industry and hazardous to 
the Nation's domestic economy and safety. 





Congressional Committee Bares Facts on 
Alleged Di Giorgio Ranch Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 
Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, a mat- 


ter of¢ "Ke ; 
ter ! great importance to many Mem- 


NErS ¢ 


‘ the House has just occurred. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


After the adjournment of the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress, a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, entitled Subcom- 
mittee No. 1, investigated alleged agri- 
cultural labor disturbances at the Di 
Giorgio Ranch, in Kern County, Calif, 
The ranch belongs to the Di Ciorgio Fruit 
Corp. 

The committee’s interest and the in- 
terest of this House was aroused by the 
release of a movie film and narrations 
which depicted deplorable conditions 
and physical disabilities of men purport- 
ing to result from the unconscionable ac- 
tions of the employer, Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corp. The film was shown to the 
Committee on Education and Labor dur- 
ing hearings on pertinent labor legisla- 
tion. 

I recommend as the majority report 
of the subcommittee, signed by three 
members thereof, to all Members of this 
House who have any doubt about the 
libelous nature of the film as narrated 
by Mr. Harry W. Flannery. This ma- 
jority report is conclusive proof that for 
30 pieces of silver, more or less, Mr. 
Harry W. Flannery and his associates 
deliberately fabricated falsehoods. The 
officers of the National Farm Labor 
Union then admittedly used the fabrica- 
tion to collect hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from workingmen throughout 
the country to finance a purported 
strike that did not exist. The majority 
report is another disclosure of corrupt 
men deliberately bearing false witness to 
do untold damage to employers and em- 
ployees, as well as disservice to the legit- 
imate American Labor movement, for 
a pittance by way of gain for themselves. 

I am, therefore, including herein a 
copy of the majority report which has 
been signed by three members of the five- 
man Subcommittee No. 1. 

My purpose in offering it today is that 
the Di Giorgio Ranch, referred to in the 
report, lies entirely within the Tenth 
District of California, which I represent. 
Public opinion in the area of the Di 
Giorgio Ranch is incensed over the false- 
hoods embraced in the said moving pic- 
ture and narration and the fraud that 
has been perpetrated to the advantage 
of a handful of men. That area is de- 
sirous of immediately correcting the 
unfavorable publicity resulting from the 
libelous action. I am including the re- 
port in the Recorp today inasmuch as it 
may be several weeks before it is distrib- 
uted in printed form by the subcommit- 
tee. It follows: 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR AT Dr GrorGIo FaRMs, 
CALIFORNIA 

Special Subcommittee No. 1, Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, was constituted by the following 
authority: 

The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: By virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and.Labor, and pur- 
suant to House Resolution 75 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, first session, I hereby appoint 
you as chairman of Special Investigating 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. Other members of 
the subcommittee will be the Honorable 
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LEONARD IrvinG of Missouri, the Honorable 
Tom Steep of Oklahoma, the Honorable 
RicHarp M. Nixon of California, and the 
Honorable THRUSTON BALLARD Morton of 
Kentucky. 

You are hereby authorized and directed to 
investigate conditions to provide for the 
education of children residing on certain 
nonsupporting federally owned property and 
children residing in localities overburdened 
with increased schcol enrollments result- 
ing from Federal activities in the area and 
for other purposes as outlined in H. R. 4115. 

You are further authorized and directed 
to conduct a thorough study and investiga- 
tion of labor-management relations at the 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation known as the 
Di Giorgio Farms, in Di Giorgio, Calif. 

You are further directed to hold such pub- 
lic or executive sessions as you may deem 
advisable, and you are hereby authorized and 
designated by me to issue and have served 
such subpenas as may be necessary in this 
investigation. 

Upon completion of your study and inves- 
tigation you are directed to prepare a report 
to the Congress with such recommendations 
for legislation or otherwise as in the judg- 
ment of your subcommittee the facts 
warrant. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN LESINSKI, 
Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


Pursuant to the authorization and direc- 
tion of the whole committee, the subcom- 
mittee met on November 12-13, i949, at 
Bakersfield, Calif. It heard sworn testi- 
mony from witnesses called by the National 
Farm Labor Union, the subcommittee, and 
the Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. It also viewed two 
motion pictures, one submitted by the union 
and one by the fruit corporation; and it 
visited the Di Giorgio Farms, Di Giorgio, 
Calif., and the surrounding area. 

The hearing at Bakersfield and the visit to 
Di Giorgio Farms were for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the background of a labor dis- 
turbance which occurred on October 1, 1947, 
at Di Giorgio Farms and thereafter. At least 
theoretically, it continues to the present day. 
‘There was a large volume of testimony on 
the part of the union concerning conditions 
of living and working on farms owned by 
corporations in general; and in a brief filed 
with the subcommittee the union took the 
position that such testimony was germane 
to the Di Giorgio Farms disturbance. There 
was also some testimony concerning condi- 
tions prevailing at Di Giorgio Farms in the 
past, going as far back as 1934. The sub- 
committee has been compelled, in order to 
report upon the issues involved in its in- 
vestigation, to separate all such extraneous 
matter from that relevant to the question 
involved. 

The subcommittee’s view is that its au- 
thority and instructions were to investigate: 
(1) The hours, wages, working conditions and 
living conditions of the employees of Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corp. at Di Giorgio Farms 
during the period relevant to the labor dis- 
turbance there, i. e. roughly the period from 
June 1, 1947, to date; (2) the nature and his- 
tory of the dispute; (3) consideration of pro- 
posed legislative changes suggested in con- 
nection with the foregoing. 





I, THE DI GIORGIO FRUIT CORPORATION AND ITS 
DI GIORGIO FARMS 


Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. is a Delaware cor- 
poration, with its principal office in San 
Francisco, Calif. Its business is the produc- 
tion and marketing of fruits and vegetables, 
and the activities incidental to that busi- 
ness. In 1946 its total assets were somewhat 
over $19,500,000, its total revenue over $18,- 
000,000. Its founder and principal stock- 
holder is Joseph Di Giorgio, who owns 43.9 
percent of the class A common stock, 39.8 
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percent of the class B common stock, and 
31.4 percent of the cumulative preferred 
stock. The remainder of the stock is owned 
by some 5,000 stockholders. 

The corporatiun owns 11 orchards and one 
farm in Florida, and 8 orchards and vineyards 
in California. It also owns some interests 
in 3 fruit auction markets on the eastern 
seaboard, a box company and a wine com- 
pany. ° 

Joseph Di Giorgio is chairman of the board 
of director; of the corporation; his address is 
Di Giorgio, Calif. The president of the cor- 
poration is Philip Di Giorgio of New York 
City. One of the vice presidents, J. A. Di 
Giorgio, resides on Di Giorgio Farms. The 
other officers of the corporation reside either 
at New York or Sah Francisco; the directors 
in New York, San Francisco, Southern Cali- 
fornia, or Florida, and one in Cuba. 

Di Giorgio Farms is a tract of almost 11,000 
acres, or 18 square miles, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, about 15 miles southeast of Bakers- 
field, in Kern County, Calif. The develop- 
ment of the land to its present condition 
began with the purchase in 1919 of 2,000 
acres of Kern County land by the fruit cor- 
poration’s predecessor. At that time there 
was no significant agricultural production in 
Kern County; the land was dry and barren. 
Joseph Di Giorgio was active in the manage- 
ment of the company and the development 
of Di Giorgio Farms. By drilling deep wells 
for irrigation and experimenting with suit- 
able crops, the land was brought to produc- 
tion and presently bears grapes, plums, pota- 
toes, and asparagus, in order of importance. 

Selection of crops by the fruit corporation 
has depended on two factors: (1) Individual 
crops which were suitable for the soil and 
weather of the area; (2) a combination of 
crops which would enable it to employ a 
relatively stable permanent labor force 
throughout the year. Employment ranges 
from approximately 1,200 permanent employ- 
ees to 2,500 at harvest season; other growers 
in the area may have a temporary-perma- 
nent employment ratio of as much as 15 to 1. 


Il. THE DISPUTE OF THE FRUIT CORPORATION WITH 
THE NATIONAL FARM LABOR UNION 


Early in 1947 the National Farm Labor 
Union sent Hank Hasiwar to Kern County as 
its western representative, to organize the 
farm workers there. He established Kern 
County Farm Union Local 218 and proceeded 
to organize some Di Giorgio Farms employees. 
In September of 1947 he requested the fruit 
corporation to recognize the local as the ex- 
clusive bargaining agent of its employees, 
claiming to represent a majority of them. 
The fruit corporation declined recognition, 
contending that local 218 did not represent 
its employees or any substantial number of 
them. Thereupon, on October 1, 1947, local 
218 established a picket line at Di Giorgio 
Farms, 

The evidence before the subcommittee, in- 
cluding the testimony of the secretary of 
the California State Federation of Labor, es- 
teblishes that the sole issue in this dispute 
is recognition. Members of the union testi- 
fied to various grievances concerning wages, 
hours, working conditions, and living condi- 
tions, but all of these were obviously after- 
thoughts and makeweights. This strike was 
solely one for the purpose of organization. 

The National Farm Labor Union does not 
hold any collective bargaining contracts in 
the State of California. Yet it has main- 
tained a picket line against a single employer 
for over 2 years, and its representatives and 
others have testified that the wages, hours, 
working conditions, and living conditions on 
that employer’s farm are not inferior to those 
elsewhere; the subcommittee finds that they 
are, for the most part, superior. Wages, 
hours, working conditions, and living condi- 
tions have never been a real issue in the 
Di Giorgio strike. 


Tl, WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS AT 
DI GIORGIO FARMS 


Although these issues are not actually pres- 
ent in the dispute between the fruit corpora- 
tion and the union, there is much testimony 
in the record concerning them, and the sub- 
committee deems it desirable to report on 
wages, working conditions, and living condi- 
tions at Di Giorgio Farms. The union pre- 
sented its film, Poverty in the Valley of 
Plenty, which is designed to represent living 
and working conditions at Di Giorgio Farms. 
The fruit corporation presented its film, The 
Di Giorgio Story, relating to the same 
matters. 

The union film was also shown to the com- 
mittee during its hearings on H. R. 2032 in 
Washington on March 16, 1949. The com- 
mittee has been seriously imposed upon by 
the union by the presentation of the film 
Poverty in the Valley of Plenty at that time. 
The film itself, and the president of the 
union in presenting it, represented to the 
committee that the conditions depicted in 
the film existed on Di Giorgio Farms and 
led up to a strike there. The committee's 
belief in the truth of these statements in- 
duced it to authorize and instruct this sub- 
committee to investigate the facts. The 
union’s president now takes the position 
that the film relates, not to Di Giorgio 
Farms but to corporate farms in general. 
The educational director and the western 
representative of the union insist that the 
film is a true picture of the Di Giorgio 
Farms. The subcommittee finds that, inso- 
far as it purports to represent conditions 
existing on Di Giorgio Farms, the film Pov- 
erty in the Valley of Plenty was made and 
Was presented to the committee in disre- 
gard of the truth. 

The film purports to relate the facts sur- 
rounding the wages, working conditions, and 
living conditions of employees of the fruit 
corporation at Di Giorgio Farms. The sub- 
committee finds the facts to be as follows: 

Wages: The lowest wage paid at Di Giorgio 
Farms is 80 cents per hour for field work. 
The highest ts $1.10 per hour for loaders. 
These wage levels are, if not the highest, at 
least as high as any in the area. Neighbor- 
ing farmers testified that the fruit corpora- 
tion had always been the leader in the mat- 
ter of raising wage scales, which the other 
farmers followed in order to keep their em- 
ployees. There is testimony in the record 
by a union witness to show that wages at 
Di Giorgio Farms rose from a depression- 
born low during the midthirties by steady 
progression to their present levels. 

Wages are not a grievance or a strike issue. 

Working conditions: Individual members 
of the union testified to various grievances 
over a 15-year period. One of these was that 
persons often came to Di Giorgio Farms seek- 
ing employment, and if not hired were not 
paid. There was no evidence that the fruit 
corporation ever called in a worker and failed 
to hire or pay him. Another grievance was 
that foremen were given the power to dis- 
charge field workers; another that foremen 
and supervisors were extended privileges not 
extended to field workers; that drinking 
water in the fields was not iced; that workers 
in refrigerating rooms were not given extra 
pay; that foremen had to supervise too large 
groups of employees. 

Insofar as the afore-mentioned grievances 
are concerned, the subcommittee found 
that in some instances they were not sup- 
ported by the evidence, in others they 
were inconsequential and that in no event 
did they constitute an issue in the strike. 

In its motion-picture film, Poverty in the 
Valley of Plenty, the union said that the 
fruit corporation required its irrigators to 
work 12 hours, but paid them for only 11. 
This statement was wholly false, as witnesses 
both for the fruit corporation and the union 
agreed. 
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Living conditions: The union film aly 
represents that living conditions on Di 
Giorgio Farms consist of disreputable, filthy 
shacks, and that the living habits of the o¢. 
cupants are substandard and squalid. 

The film contains unmistakable innuendos 
that the houses pictured in it are on pj 
Giorgio Farms. None of the houses showy 
is fit for human beings to live in. They 
are in varying states of disrepair, unpainted 
and sordid. They are surrounded with junk 


and with undernourished children and dogs, 


Near one is a shower, said to be used by 95 
or 30 families, lacking in hot water, ang 
situated next to a cOW pen. The film 
charges that the fruit corporation rents 
washing machines to employees for 50 cents 
per hour, and that women are compelled to 
heat water over open fires. No one could 
doubt that these charges are leveled straight 
at the corporation. 

All of these representations are false 
The shacks portrayed, said to exist on pj 
Giorgio Farms, are not on the farm. It js 
inferred that the fruit corporation charges 
its employees $26 per month for such hous- 
ing; all the witnesses agreed that $3 per 
month is the maximum ever charged; and 
that at present all company housing is rent- 
free. 

In fact, the National Farm Labor Union 
film, Poverty in the Valley of Plenty, insofar 
as it purports to represent conditions ex- 
isting on Di Giorgio Farms, is a shocking 
collection of falsehoods, almost wholly un- 
relieved by any regard whatever for the 
truth and the facts. The subcommittee be- 
lieves that responsible labor leadership vill 
join with it in decrying the attempt of the 
National Farm Labor Union's organizers to 
win their case by dishonest presentation, 
The cause of organized labor is not aided 
when one group of union organizers are 
willing to besmirch the public reputation of 
labor as a whole, in order to advance their 
own interests. 

The evidence and the subcommittee'’s visit 
to the premises demonstrated that the hous- 
ing conditions at Di Giorgio Farms are at 
least as good as any to be found on similar 
properties in agriculture. The fruit cor- 
poration maintains several types of housing: 
cottages for supervisory personnel; smaller 
houses (2-4 rooms) for field and shed work- 
ers; apartments; and dormitories for single 
men. The houses are respectable, though 
not pretentious, enjoy modern facilities, in- 
cluding electricity, and in addition have 
garbage disposal service and fire protection 
at company expense. Separate facilities are 
maintained for workers whose backgrounds 
give them different dietary tastes, and they 
are provided with food which is acceptable 
to them. All the union witnesses agreed 
that the food furnished by the company is 
better than average. 

Recreational, educational, and religious fa- 
cilities: The union represented to the com- 
mittee that Di Giorgio workers were deprived 
of all recreational, educational, and reli- 
gious opportunities. The evidence shows 
that the fruit corporation provides swim- 
ming pools and tennis courts for all em- 
Ployees. It does not maintain any schools 
or churches. However, there are amp!e 
modern well-equipped schools in the Vici 
ity, including a new high school in Arvin 
A new grammar school building near the 
farm was made possible by a gift of 40 acres 
of land and $150,000 cash by the fruit cor- 
poration. The fruit corporation supports 
these schools by payment of 64 percent 0! 
the taxes of Di Giorgio school district; and 
it has contributed land or cash or both to 
the churches in the area. 

Welfare provisions: The union in its film 
represented that Di Giorgio workers were 
without any protection in case of accidental 
injury, and depicted a maimed worker in 
the fields who, it said, would receive 10 











compensation for his injuries from the 
Di Giorgio Farms. The evidence shows that 
this individual was not injured on the Di 
Giorgio Farms and that in fact the fruit 
corporation has always maintained full 
workmen's compensation insurance protec- 
tion for all of its employees, though not 
required to by law. Such statements have 
convinced the subcommittee that the union 
did not make a fair and truthful presenta- 





) pension plan; provided no old-age insur- 
ince. However, the fruit corporation offer 
employees of 1 year’s standing a group life 


insurance policy, on which the company pays 
€0 percent of the premiums. 

foxican labor: The union in its film Pov- 
erty in the Valley of Plenty insinuated that 
the fruit corporation engaged in a pro- 
‘ Mcxican wet- 
I 


n of smuggling aliens, 





backs, across the border to work in its fields. 
At the ring it did not charge smuggling 
put did complain at length of the hiring of 





The fruit corporation had participated 
in the program instituted by the Federal 
Government during the war of hiring Mexi- 
can nationals to supplement the Nation’s 
farm labor force. One hundred thirty of 
these nationals remained at Di Giorgio Farms 
wren the union set up its picket line on 
October 1, 1947. After the situation was 
ined to them by a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture, they unani- 
mously signified their desire to continue 
to work, and did so. The fruit corporation 
contends that the farm labor union brought 
pressure to bear on the State Department 
and, in violation of the Government’s con- 
tract, these nationals were removed from 
Di Giorgio Farms. 

Illegal aliens have from time to time been 
found on Di Giorgio Farms, just as they have 
been found on almost every farm in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and southern Califor- 
nia. There is no evidence that the fruit 
corporation ever smuggled any alien into 
the United States, or hired an illegal alien 
knowing his status. The union’s charges 
in this respect appear to be completely un- 
founded. In any event they throw no light 
whatever on the issues involved in the labor 
disturbances, and have no real place here. 






IV, THE LABOR DISPUTE AT DI GIORGIO AND THE 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT 


After the picket line was set up at Di 
Giorgio Farms the work of growing, harvest- 
ing, and shipping the produce of the farm 
continued. A majority of the employees of 
the fruit corporation continued to work, or 
returned to work within a few weeks. There 
were allegations of a few isolated cases of 
violence by both sides in the early months 
of the strike; but the picket line may be re- 
garded as a relatively peaceful one, and the 
subcommittee finds that the union made it 
its policy to discourage violence. 

Since the picket line failed to affect the 
operations of the fruit corporation or to ac- 
co iplish the organization of its employees, 
the union embarked upon a series of sec- 
ondary activities. In this it had the aid of a 
few of the members of a winery local at 
Di Giorgio Winery, and of some other trade 
unions. The farm labor union picketed 
the winery; it picketed another distant 
Winery, owned by a wholly separate company; 
it placed a mass picket line across the tracks 
of the railroads which serve Di Giorgio Farms, 
and it boycotted the produce of Di Giorgio 
Farms in southern California cities by picket- 
ing distributors in that area. 

After an investigation of complaint, the 
general counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board sued out an injunction against 
this conduct, which was granted by the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
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District of California against the unions in- 
volved, including the farm labor union and 
other unions acting in concert with it, under 
section 10 (j) of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947. 

The fruit corporation thereafter filed un- 
fair labor practice charges with the Board 
against the same unions under section 8 (b) 
(1) (A) and 8 (b) (4) (A) ,of the act. The 
trial examiner found that, all the factual 
charges in the complaint were true. He 
exonerated all the respordents under section 
8 (b) (1) (A). He recommended that the 
Board’s order issue under section 8 (b) (1) 
(A) against all the unions except the farm 
unicn and a teamsters’ local, both of which 
purported to represent, for the purpose of 
the proceedings, agricultural workers only. 
The theory of the trial examiner was that 
the Board could not impose sanctions upon 
the farm union, since, he said, the act docs 
not extend its benefits to the farm union. 
The fruit corporation and the general coun- 
sel of the Board filed exceptions to the trial 
examiner’s report, and the matter has been 
submitted to the Board. 

The farm union takes the position in its 
brief before the subcommittee that it is in- 
conceivable that any group could be sub- 
jected to the sanctions provided by the act, 
unless it were extended privileges and bene- 
fits undvr the act. Counsel for the fruit 
corporation, in a statement to the subcom- 
mittee, said that the position of the fruit 
corporation is that Congress “need not pur- 
chase compliance with the laws of the United 
States at the price of |-enefits and privileges.” 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION GROWING 
OUT OF THE DI GIORGIO LAEOR DISTURBANCE 


The law, the strike issues, and the investi- 
gation: The hearing and investigation at 
Bakersfield and DiGiorgio Farms were held 
at the request of the National Farm Labor 
Union. The reason stated for this request 
was that a situation existed on Di Giorgio 
Farms which called for immediate action in 
order to prevent further unfair and ill treat- 
ment of agricultural workers at Di Giorgio 
Farms. The committee was told that legis- 
lation was required in order to correct the 
abuses of corporation farmers and their 
lobbies. 

Relying on this request and these repre- 
sentations, the subcommittee came to Bakers- 
field and visited Di Giorgio Farms. Witnesses 
were called by both sides, and the subpena 
power of the subcommittce was made avail- 
able to the union and the fruit corporation. 
The union called no pickets to testify; and 
there was no picket line at the farm when the 
subcommittee went there. No employee of 
Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. was called by the union 
to testify to his wish to become a member 
of the farm labor union, and to the fruit 
corporation’s thwarting of his wish. The 
subcommittee interviewed Di Giorgio em- 
ployees and no one of them signified a de- 
sire to become a member of the union or his 
acquaintaince with any other employee who 
held such a desire. No witness called by the 
union testified to anything which repre- 
sented a substantial strike issue, or even ap- 
proximated the charges depicted in the 
union’s film, Poverty in the Valley of Plenty. 

The contrast between that film, with the 
testimony accompanying it in Washington 
last March, and the case made by the union 
at the Bakersfield hearing and investigation, 
is most striking. The way in which the 
union presented its evidence shows that this 
committee has been induced to spend its 
time and the taxpayers’ money to publicize 
the leadership of a labor organization which 
has no contracts, no grievances, no strike, 
no pickets, and only a handful of members; 
its only apparent reason for existence is its 
voluble leaders. 

The processes of the Congress of the United 
States have been perverted and misused by 
the National Farm Labor Union in order to 
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furnish a soundingboard for its claims. The 
committee should certainly not be without 
power to prevent the recurrence of this kind 
of abuse of its functions and impositions 
upon its energies. 

Workmen's compensation: The question of 
workmen's compensation is not relevant here 
since, contrary to the charges cf the union, 
the fruit corporation has always provided full 
compensation-insurance protection for all 
its employees, including agricuitural workers 
of every description. 

Fair-labor standards: This matter likewise 
has no bearing on the present issues. The 
undisputed evidence shows that the fruit 
corporation had a minimum-wage level of 
&0 cents per hour long before the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was amended to provide even 
75 cents. 

Old-age and unemployment insurance: 
The fruit corporation has not provided bene- 
fits of this character. However, the question 
whether its employees shculd be covered has 
been repeatedly considered by the Congress, 
and the Congress has repeatedly found that 
they should not be. Lack of coverage is the 
result of exemptions in the law, and not the 
action of the fruit corporation. The fruit 
corporation does provide low-cost life in- 
surance as a measure of welfare protection. 

The National Farm Labor Union recom- 
mends removal of the exemptions of agri- 
cultural labor from labor legislation. Ag- 
ricultural labor has been exempted from all 
labor relations legislation ever written. The 
evidence before the subcommittee shows that 
it would be harmful to the public interest 
and to all responsible labor unions to legis- 
late otherwise. The evidence shows that a 
strike of any serious proportions in agricul- 
ture would choke off interstate commerce in 
necessary foodstuffs, would cause incalcula- 
ble harm to the public, and would antag- 
onize public opinion to the cause of trade- 
unionism. It would not only result in tem- 
porary distress of a character more serious 
than has ever been experienced, it would 
result in permanent loss of farm employ- 
ment and permanent loss to the public of 
farm production, and, of course, permanent 
ruin to the farmers of the Nation. 

The union has suggested that the fruit 
corporation is of such a size and character 
that it should be differentiated from other 
farm producers. The union did not, how- 
ever, suggest any valid basis for differentia- 
tion of small farmers from large ones, or of 
corporate farms from farms owned by in- 
dividuals or other forms of business organi- 
zation. In fact, the union disclaims taking 
the position that the mere bigness of the 
fruit corporation is a vice. This must be 
apparent to anyone who has seen Di Giorgio 
Farms. It is perfectly obvious that, were 
this acreage distributed to its permanent 
workers, none of the 1,200 could make a liv- 
ing on his 9 acres. If Di Giorgio Farms had 
not been developed and operated by a cor- 
poration, or some individual or organization 
possessing comparable capital, it could never 
have been developed or operated at all. 

Mere size is not a sound basis for differ- 
entiating between farmers. It is evident 
that any condition imposed by law upon a 
large farmer, automatically becomes a con- 
dition under which every farmer, however 
small, must operate. It is idle to contend 
that 1 or 2 or 10 farms in Kern County 
may be subjected to congressionally imposed 
standards, without subjecting their neigh- 
bors to the same standards. 

The subcommittee finds that the ! 
tion of agricultural labor from the Labor 
Management Relations Act is sound, being 
based upon facts which clearly differentiate 
agriculture from industry in this regard. 

Other legislative recommendations: The 
fruit corporation contended that the ex- 
emption of labor organizations from the anti- 
trust laws resulted in serious abuses which 
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required repeal of the exemption. The evi- 
dence before the subcommittee showed that 
the farm union possesses no collective bar- 
gaining contracts, at least in California, and 
has created no labor disturbance except at 
Di Giorgio Farms. The only conduct of the 
union which violates the antitrust laws is 
its secondary boycott activity, and in this 
regard the exemption is created by Supreme 
Court decisions construing the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. Since the secondary boycott is 
already made unlawful by the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, as discussed above, 
no recommendation is here made with re- 
spert to this contention of the fruit cor- 
yoration. 

The union made certain recommendations 
for State legislation which the subcommit- 
tee does not deem it appropriate to discuss. 

It also recommended certain Federal leg- 
islation, most of which is discussed above. 
The evidence shows that all of the union 
recommendations not previously discussed 
have no application to the facts at Di Giorgio 
Farms, and the subcommittee therefore con- 
siders them irrelevant. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
THRUSTON B. MORTON. 
Tom STEED. 





Michigan Alumni in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1950 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
included herewith an extension of re- 
marks covering a recent item in the 
Michigan Alumnus of January 14, 1950: 
TWENTY-TWO ALUMNI ARE SEATED IN CONGRESS 


From the earliest days of the university, 
Michigan's alumni body has produced many 
men and women who have contributed dis- 
tinguished public service to their communi- 
ties and to their countries. In years past, 
a significant number of former university 
studen 3 have become Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

It is doubtful if any information agency 
has ever attempted to tabulate a complete 
listing of all Mich.gan alumni who have been 
elected to the Senate an“ the House of Repre- 
senatives, although Ira A. Campbell, 1900, 
‘021, in contributing a chapter to Michigan 
and the Cleveland Era (University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1948), presents an excellent sum- 


mary of the former students who gained 
membership during two specific periods—the 
two Presidential terms of Grover Cleveland. 

At times, alumni of the university have 
constituted 5 percent of the entire member- 
ship of the National Legislature. During the 


Cleveland era, which spanned the Forty- 
Ninth and Fiftieth Congresses (1885 to 1889) 
and the Fifty-Third and Fifty-Fourth Con- 
gresses (1893 to 1897), many Michigan alumni 
served in Congress. 

Of the 76 Senators and 325 Representa- 
tives in the Forty-ninth Congress, the Uni- 
versity was represented by one Senator and 
by 10 Representatives. The succeeding Con- 
gress again had one Senator who had received 
his education at the university, while the 
number of Representatives increased to 16. 
In the Fifty-third Congress, there were two 
Senators and 16 alumni representatives, and 
in the Fifty-fourth the representation again 
increased to 4 Senators and 18 Representa- 
tives. 

Today, the membership rolls of the Eighty- 
first Congress of the United States list the 
names of 22 alumni of the university. Some 


of the legislators completed all of their 
higher education on the Michigan campus, 
while others took credit courses at Mich- 
igan as well as at other educational insti- 
tutions. Two of the men attained alumni 
status although they did not pursue any 
degree work in Ann Arbor. Senator J. Wi1- 
LIAM FULBRIGHT Of Arkansas was a recipient 
of an honorary degree of doctor of laws at 
the 1948 commencement, while Representa- 
tive ALBERT J. ENGEL, of Michigan's Ninth 
District, in 1937, was unanimously elected by 
the board of regents as an honorary alumnus. 

A total of seven United States Senators 
are alumni of the university. The State of 
Michigan is represented by ArtHur H. VAN- 
DENBERG, l1’01-’02, A. M. (Hon.) °’25, LL. D. 
(Hon.) '47, of Grand Rapids, and Homer Fer- 
GUSON, ‘131, of Detroit. The other Senators 
are CLINTON P. ANDERSON, '15-'16, LL. D. 
(Hon.) '46, of Albuquerque, N. Mex.; SHERIDAN 
Downey, ‘071, of Laguna Beach, Calif.; Lister 
HILL, ss’14, of Montgomery, Ala.; ALEXANDER 
Wrtey, 1'04-'06, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., and 
Senator FULERIGHT. 

Senators VANDENBERG and Hitt have both 
served their constituents for more than two 
decades. In 1928 Senator VANDENBERG was 
appointed to that body by Gov. Fred W. 
Green, ‘981, to fill the remainder of the term 
left vacant by the death of Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, m'73-"74. In the fall of 1928, Senator 
VANDENEERG was elected to the post which 
he has held ever since. Senator HILL, who 
studied in the university's law school during 
the summer of 1914 following his graduation 
from the University of Alabama, first went to 
Washington as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. He served in eight succes- 
sive Congresses, from 1923 until 1939, when 
he resigned to become a Senator. 

Youngest of the alumni Senators, in point 
of service, is Senator ANDERSON, whose term 
began with the Eighty-first Congress, follow- 
ing the elections of November 1948. Prior to 
running for this office, however, Senator 
ANDERSON had a distinguished career in many 
responsible Government posts, including the 
Cabinet position of Secretary of Agriculture. 
Senators DOWNEY, FERGUSON, and WILEy are 
serving their second terms. 

Last year Albert P. Blaustein, ‘41, New 
York attorney, wrote a series of articles for 
the American Bar Association Journal which 
required research on the legal background of 
the Members of the Eighty-first Congress. 
He found that there were 64 lawyers in- 
cluded in the 96 men comprising the Sen- 
ate. In addition there were 15 ex-judges ard 
31 former city, county, State, and Federal 
attorneys. These men attended 99 different 
universities, Harvard topping the list with 9 
alumni. Columbia contributed 7 of its form- 
er students; University of Alabama, 5; Yale, 
4; Georgetown, 3; 2 alumni each from 15 
more universities; and 1 each of the re- 
mainder. 

As noted, 5 of the Michigan alumni Sen- 
ators took courses in the university law 
school. Blaustein’s report notes that the 
membership of the Senate represents 40 dif- 
ferent law schools. In addition to the men 
who studied law in Ann Arbor, 6 men went to 
Harvard; 5 to Columbia; 3 each to Yale, Ala- 
bama, and Georgetown; 2 each to the univer- 
sities of Virginia, Maryland, Temple, and 
West Virginia; and 1 each to the remainder 
of the 40 institutions. 

Similar data was compiled for the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives. Of 
the 435 Members, 254 were lawyers. The 
435 Members attended 208 colleges and uni- 
versities and, in addition, the 254 lawyers 
attended 74 law schools. In both of these 
categories, she total of university alumni 
in the House of Representatives ranked near 
the top behind leading Harvard University. 

Fifteen Members of the House have taken 
academic work at Michigan. Two of them, 
Pau. CUNNINGHAM, ‘14, ‘151, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Atvin F. WEICHEL, ‘22, '24/1, of 
Sandusky, Ohio, gained both their bachelor’s 
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and law degrees from the university. Foy 
more came to Michigan to complete their 
preparation for legal careers: Wim yw, 
BLACKNEY, 121, Flint, Mich.; JAMEs S. Gotpry 
"161, Pineville, Ky.; Frank B. Kerr, ‘10; 
Oshkosh, Wis.; and Rotta C. McMitien, ‘06, 
Decator, Il. ; 

Representative Grratp R. Forp, Jr., '35 
Grand Rapids, Mich., played varsity footba|i 
while completing his undergraduate wor, 
and Representative RALPH E, Cuurcu, ‘07, 
v07-—08, Evanston, Ill., attended law school 
for 1 year following his graduation from the 
College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
Other alumni now in Congress, all of whom 
received a portion of their education at 
Michigan, are: LEo E. ALLEN, '19-'21, /’2]- 
*22, Galena, Tll.; Prep L. Crawrorp, Saginavw, 
Mich., who studied political economy for 
3 years, 1925-27, through the extension sery. 
ice; J. Cart HinsHaw, g’16-'17, Pasadena, 
Calif. who took graduate work; Ear. ¢, 
MIcHENER, 1’00-’01, Adrian, Mich.; Pav w, 
SHarer, Battle Creek, Mich., who received 
some of his legal training through Michigan 
extension courses; and Grorce H. Wi.soy, 
1’'26—"27, Enid, Okla. 

Of all the Michigan alumni now holding 
membership in the Eighty-first Congress, 
Representative MICHENER has been in office 
for the longest period. With the exception 
of one 2-year term, he has represented the 
Second Congressional District of Michigan— 
which includes the city of Ann Arbor—con- 
tinuously since 1919. 





Brannan Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr.HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an article in the March 9 issue 
of the Washington Post on the Brannan 
plan. 

I feel that it is an interesting article 
and points up some of the areas of 
thought and discussion that should be 
valuable to us in the present controversy 
over “What farm program shall we 
have.” 

Definitely it can now be established 
that Secretary Brannan would have been 
on better ground had he proposed his so- 
called Brannan plan for perishables 
alone and have allowed more time for 
a proper disposition of the War Board 
price support program on nonperishable 
and storable commodities. 

THE BIGGEST TROUBLE, THOUGH A SUBTLE ONE, 
WITH ALL PROGRAMS IS THAT IT PUTS THE 
GOVERNMENT BETWEEN THE PRODUCERS AND 
CONSUMERS 


It is because of my own introduction 
of this observation that I am pleased to 
herewith include the article by Ysabel 
and Robert Rennie: 


BrRaNNAN PLAN May Be Triep IF PRICE 
Support Mess Gors ON 


(By Ysable and Robert Rennie) 

If present farm supports continue to get 
out of hand, as they have been doing in the 
case of potatoes, Congress may yet give the 
Brannan plan a try. 

Last year it was opposed by every major 
farm organization except the National Farm- 














ers’ Union, and Congress turned it down. 
Today farmers as well as Congressmen are 
beginning to wonder whether anything might 
not be better than the present mess. 

x secretary Brannan’s farm-support program 
aimed primarily at the perishables which 
ccount for 75 percent of farm income, 
These are commodities which will spoil in 
torage—things like milk, poultry, eggs, 
moat, fruits, and vegetables. 

~ Today we buy up nonperishable crops to 
keep prices at high support levels. But for 
perishables like potatoes the solution will 
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not work. 
2 Secretary Brannan would sell these prod- 
vets on the open market for whatever they 
would bring. If the market prices were be- 
low support levels, the Government would 
make up the difference in production pay- 
ments to the farmer. The consumer would 

the benefit of low food prices, the farmer 
cf high incomes. 

WOULD MAINTAIN BUYING POWER 

Support prices would be set to guarantee 

t a bushel of potatoes or a box of oranges 
would have the same purchasing power as 
1 the base period, whatever happened to 
the price of the things the farmer must buy. 
The base would not be an obsolete period 
» 1910-14, but rather the first 10 of the 
yreceding 12 years. Each year the base would 
forward. 
he Brannan plan would put a brake on 
the farm prices during downswings. It 
would also prevent the violent year-to-year 
fluctuations which have characterized farm 
income in the past. 

After all, the prices of things the farmer 
buys—cars, tractors, furniture—change very 
little from one year to another. But farm 
prices have risen and fallen with the sicken- 
ing speed of a small boat in a heavy sea. 

There is one other feature of the Brannan 
plan which should be mentioned. It would 
limit support payments to the maximum 
output of a family-size farm—at 1949 prices, 
about $25,000 worth of produce. Under pres- 
ent law, some farmers received hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in subsidy payments 
and at least one farmer received several mil- 
lions. 





OTHER POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 


There are other points in which this pro- 
gram differs from the present Agricultural 
Act. 

For one thing, the Government would not, 
on most foods, buy commodities to keep their 
prices up. Not only would food prices drop 
to free-market levels, they might actually 
drop below them. This is because high sup- 
port prices encourage larger output, and the 
greater the production, the lower the market 
price. 

To prevent a glut of food and a collapse 
in market prices, the Brannan plan would 
have to rely on direct controls like market- 
ing quotas and acreage allotments. This is 
a feature farmers do not like. 

If every wheat farmer was ordered to cut 
acreage by 20 percent, farmers with high- 
yield land wouldbe forced to take much of 
it out of production. At the same time, 
the marginal farmer would be encouraged to 
sow on poor land. This is no way to raise 
= productivity. It has quite the opposite 
effect 

Limiting benefits to the average output of 
large family farms would have the same 


result. Family farms are not as efficient as 
the larger industrialized ones. 

By penalizing efficiency, we are confusing 
Sccial and economic objectives, It may be 
Socially desirable to keep the small-family 
farm as a way of life, but we should under- 


Stand that the policy has its economic costs, 
FARM SUBSIDY COSTS HIDDEN 
Would the Brannan plan cost more than 


our price-support program? This is the 
question that bothers Congress. At present 
the cost of farm subsidies is ; cy well 
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hidden. Much of it is paid by the consumer 
at the grocery store. Only the minor por- 
tion shows up on his tax bill. 

Under the Brannan plan, almost the whole 
bill would be paid by congressional appro- 
priation. The amount probably would be 
higher than the present cost, in taxes and 
food prices, of the farm program. There 
are two reasons for this: the support level 
would be higher, and it would cover many 
products which are not now supported. 

On the other hand, the average family 
would eat better because food prices would be 
much lower. For the same reason our agri- 
cultural exports would once more become 
competitive in the world market. 

Secretary Brannan calls his plan an 
income-support program. It is, of course, 
nothing of the kind. No price subsidies can 
raise farm income where it is lowest, on the 
small-family farms which raise little more 
than what they consume. 

Out of the 1,589,706 farms harvesting cot- 
ton in 1939, almost 80 percent reported less 
than eight bales. Obviously, neither the 
Brannan plan nor the present support law 
would solve their problem. 

Price supports, however clever the formula, 
can only guarantee a higher living standard 
to the farmer who already has a reasonably 
high one. 


Harry Outen Cole, Interoceanic Ship- 
Canal Engineer and Builder of the 
Pacific End of the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 13, 1950, West Virginia lost 
one of her most illustrious sons, Harry 
Outen Cole, of Morgantown, who died 
at his home in the early morning of 
that day, ending a life of extraordinary 
distinction. 

As an engineer of the highest order 
of ability his career transcended the 
confines of normal experience in that 
his constructive contributions covered a 
wide range of projects and interests and 
were international in scope. His great- 
est achievement was, as resident engi- 
neer in charge, the responsible super- 
vision of the construction of the entire 
Pacific end of the Panama Canal south 
of Culebra Cut, 1908-14. This work in- 
cluded the two Pacific locks and the 
Pacific sea-level section of the Canal 
with the accessory features. 

Though his activities carried him to 
distant lands on a variety of major 
undertakings, he always thought of his 
canal work as being the high point in 
his experiences, and he became a life- 
long student of that tropical waterway, 
ever solicitous of its integrity and in- 
terested in its rational improvement. 

When, in 1947, the old 1906 issue as to 
the form of the future Panama Canal, 
known in canal literature as the “Battle 
of the Levels,” was resurrected under the 
guise of “conversion” by the recom- 
mendations in a report of the Governor 
of the Panama Canal under Public Law 
280 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, Mr. 
Cole was deeply interested. 
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After studying the available new data 
he became seriously concerned about the 
recommendations of the Governor and 
undertook to enlighten the American 
people on the subject—to reveal what 
he considered the principal fallacies up- 
on which the proposed sea-level project 
was developed and to outline what he 
felt was the best solution. 

In that effort he was forthright and 
fearless in his approach. After a care- 
ful study he recognized the operational 
inadequacy of the present Pacific lock 
system, and the serious navigational 
hazards in the lock and channel arrange- 
ments which would have been produced 
by the third locks project. He instinc- 
tively recognized and accepted the ter- 
minal lake plan for the future Panama 
Canal as offering the soundest and most 
economical means for the modernization 
of the Panama Canal from every point 
of view, especially from that of the ves- 
sels which transit the canal. He did this 
in spite of the fact that—as he fully 
realized—such work would require the 
reconstruction of the Pacific locks 
whose building he had supervised. Hence 
it is clear that his judgment as an en- 
gineer was not clouded by any consid- 
erations of sentiment. 

With respect to the sea-level proposal 
he was an implacable foe. His writings 
are replete with exposures of the un- 
warranted assumptions upon which that 
plan was promoted in 1947. He often 
expressed the opinion that the sea-level 
plan, as proposed, would be less satis- 
factory operationally and vastly more 
costly to construct and maintain than 
the canal it would replace, and that it is 
entirely unjustified from every point of 
view, especially national security and 
national defense. 

In a moving address delivered on May 
8, 1948, in Washington, D. C., before the 
Panama Canal Societies of the United 
States in tribute to the late Sydney B. 
Williamson, who from 1908 to 1912 was 
his superior at Panama, Mr. Cole de- 
clared in words which reflected his heart- 
felt sincerity: 

Were Colonel Williamson with us today 
he would join with the late C. A. McIlvaine 
in saying, “The Panama Canal was the great 
love of my life, the one thing I have en- 
countered worth devoting my life to.” That 
is the way all the men and women who 
built the Canal feel. 

I want you to know that some of us who 
had the unparalleled engineering experience 
of building the Canal and know at first hand 
about its serious problems and dangers have 
some very definite ideas in the recent recom- 
mendations for the conversion of the present 
Canal to sea level, and we know that the 
public is not being as adequately informed 
on this question as it should be. At the 
right time we shall be heard. It is your duty 
to write your views to your Representatives 
and Senators on the subject. 

Many eminent engineers have from time 
to time expressed themselves in strong cp- 
position to a sea-level canal at Panama for 
reasons based upon definite knowledge and 
experience. Among these statements the 
most eloquent, the most forceful, and the cne 
most historically based was made by the 
former Chief Engineer, John F. Stevens, on 
July 13, 1927, before the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. When discussing the 
sea-level controversy of 1906 and the decision 
of Congress to build the high-lake-type canal, 
he stated: “I have been privilegod to be of 
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some little service to my country, and the 
greatest service I ever gave to it was the part 
I took in preventing foreign votes from 
foisting a nameless, useless, sea-level canal 
(as proposed by the majority of the consult- 
ing board) upon a too-credulous American 
people.” 

These words of Stevens are just as true 
today as they were when he said them. We 
are now in another critical period for the 
Panama Canal. 

I feel it my duty to warn you and the 
American people that, if this so-called sea- 
level conversion project is undertaken, it 
may prove to be the practical destruction 
of the Panama Canal and disruption of the 
world’s maritime shipping for an indefinite 
period of time, to say nothing of the futile 
and wasteful expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars and the blot on the reputation of the 
American engineering profession that could 
never be erased. (Hon. Chapman Rever- 
comb, Tribute to the Late Sydney B. Wil- 
liamson. (Extension of Remarks. CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, 80th Cong., 2d sess., May 21, 
1948, vol. 94, part 11, Appendix, p. A3191.) ) 


Other recent writings of Mr. Cole of 
technical nature have been published in 
extensions of remarks by Members of 
Congress and are now listed as matters 
of historical interest: 

Hon. Melvin C. Snyder, What Should 
Be Done To Improve the Panama Canal? 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session, May 4, 1948, vol- 
ume 94, part 10, Appendix, page A2743. 

Hon. Hartey O. STAGGERS, Panama Ca- 
nal—the Sea-Level Project, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session, February 9, 1949, volume 95, 
part 12, Appendix, page AG62. 

Hon. THomas E. Martin, Waterway 
Improvements, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
February 14, 1949, volume 95, part 12, 
Appendix, page A760. 

These papers set forth his views on 
the canal question in words of power. 
Together they form an important part 
of the technical record which restored 
national thinking concerning this grave 
subject to a sound basis. I am happy 
that I was privileged to include one of 
his writings in an extension of my re- 
marks. The death of Harry Cole—espe- 
cially at this time—is, indeed, a national 
loss; but, fortunately, his ideas are re- 
corded in permanent form. They will 
remain vital and serve as an important 
beacon in the stream of future events. 





A Practical Step Toward Better 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 
Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 


Louisville Courier-Journal for March 4, 
1950: 


A PRACTICAL STEP Toward BETTER EDUCATION 


By a senate resolution, Kentucky has taken 
the first step to enter the plan of coopera- 
tion among Southern States for college edu- 
It is natural that this will revive 
debate over racial separation. 


c-tion. 


Many 


see the plan to be an effort to evade the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court and to 
perpetuate segregation. 

This newspaper believes, however, that if 
every State in the South broke down tomor- 
row all laws and customs on segregation, the 
regional college plan would still be a good 
and desirable one. The issue of segregation 
and the issue of better education and better 
opportunities for all are two different things. 

It may be admitted that the cooperative 
plan was first thought up as a way of keeping 
segregation by building first-rate colleges, 
mutually supported and used, to which 
Negro students would be sent. In the early 
narrow contemplation this would comply 
with the Court’s mandate of equal facilities 
for all and still avoid a supposed touchy 
situation. But the idea has gone far beyond 
that. 

Today the aim is to pool resources to 
build strong professional schools in which 
all States may share. In many fields of edu- 
cation, no Southern State has been doing a 
good job. Money is notoriously lacking in 
a region of low resources. Southern educa- 
tors long have seen that they could not hope 
to set up all the facilities needed on a State- 
by-State basis. At this rate, each State du- 
plicating the schools of the others, no 
school would be really good. 

The idea grew that if instead of 11 schools 
for teaching, say, veterinary medicine, one 
institution, or three or four institutions 
could be maintained, it would be better all 
around. The original idea was left behind. 
The broader idea was explained by Maillard 
Caldwell, former Governor of Florida and 
chairman of the board of control for South- 
ern Regional Education. “The plan is not 
intended,” he writes in an analysis of the 
legal points involved, “to relieve the States 
of any responsibility under the fourteenth 
amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion; nor could it, for that matter.” 

In other words, if segregation were wiped 
out and jealous tradition laid aside, the re- 
sult would apply to regional schools as well 
as State schools. 

Negroes and white groups opposed to seg- 
regation in colleges are not opposed to the 
plan of regional education in itself. Their 


attitude was set forth in an editorial in the . 


Journal of Negro Education last year, which 
said: 

“Why are Negroes opposed to segregated 
regional graduate and professional work? 
The answer briefly is that they are opposed 
only to the segregated aspects of it. They 
have no objection to and see considerable 
advantage in regional services which are 
based upon a principle which looks forward 
to a greater educational future for the South, 
rather than backward to a decade or more 
ago.” 

As matters stand now, it is a fact that citi- 
zens of several States, white and colored 
alike, cannot get at home certain professional 
training. Segregation has no place in their 
situation. Florida and West Virginia, for 
example, have no medical schools. To rem- 
edy this situation would cost upward of 10 
to 20 million dollars for buildin:s and equip- 
ment, and large sums for operation. The 
problem is solved for them under the regional 
plan. The regional compact, whick 10 
States already signed, opens to their citizens 
medical schools at Vanderbiit, Tennessee, 
Tulane, Louisiana State, Meharry (the Negro 
college at Nashville), Duke, and Emory. The 
States pay $1,500 a year a student. John I. 
Ivey and William McGlothlin, directors of 
the system, make it plain: 

“A State shares the cchool it has in one 
field and buys use of a school elsewhere in 
a field in which it is deficient. The system 
adds up to a more efficient use of facilities 
and a practical application of the regional 
philosophy. It permits the region to put its 
combined strength into the development of 
a school that, through location and present 
growth, holds greatest promise for service to 
the region.” 
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Package Freight Trade on the Great 
Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re. 
marks in the Recoxp, I wish to include 
statement of Mr. Harry C. Brockel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., before the Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine and Maritime Mat- 
ters of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, February 
11, 1950. 

The problem of restoring our Great 
Lakes package freight trade is of major 
import and worthy of serious study on 
the part of the Congress of the United 
States. I hope every Member of Con- 
gress will read Mr. Brockel’s very com- 
plete statement on the need for revitaliz- 
ing package freight and passenger serv- 
ice on the Great Lakes. This is addi- 
tional proof for the necessity of amend- 
ing the Ship Sales Act of 1946 as pro- 
vided for in bills introduced in this body 
by 28 Members, including myself and 
Congressman BLATNIK. 


STATEMENT OF Harry C. BROCKEL, MILWAvEez, 
WIs., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON Men- 
CHANT MARINE AND MARITIME MATTERS oF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Fesruary 11, 1950 


I appear before your honorable commit- 
tee as a public witness in behalf of the mari- 
time interests of the Great Lakes region. 
I am municipal port director of the Board 
of Harbor Commissioners of the City of Mil- 
waukee, and appear here as representative 
of that city. 

I am also secretary of the Great Lakes Har- 
bors Association, which represents some 25 
to 30 Great Lakes ports, large and small, and 
my statement represents the views of that 
organization also. Further to qualify my- 
self, may I say that I am immediate past 
president of the American Association of 
Port Authorities, which is vitally interested 
in the rehabilitation of domestic shipping, 
coastwise, intercoastal, and Great Lakes. I 
also represent the Great Lakes on the Joint 
Committee for the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

The net effect of World War II, insofar as 
our seagoing merchant marine is concerned, 
was to modernize our ocean fleets and to ex- 
pand our off-shore fleet tremendously. 1 
direct contrast, World War II had the effect 
of completely destroying some very vital seg- 
ments of Great Lakes shipping. The recent 
war, in some respects a blessing to our ocean 
merchant marine, was directly the opposite 
insofar as the Great Lakes is concerned. 

The Great Lakes are one of America’s maj0! 
transportation arteries. They serve an areca 
which is one of the most highly productive 
regions of the globe, with a population of 
50,000,000 people. No other nation or con- 
tinent has been favored by inland seas of 
such magnitude and importance nor with 
such volume and value of commerce. 

Although the Great Lakes serve an im- 
mense water-borne commerce, certain s¢g- 
ments of Great Lakes water transportation 
have been seriously affected by competitive 
factors, and there has been considerable dis- 
placement of vessels as a result of World 
War II. The unfavorable conditions which 
confront the domestic merchant marine gen 








have been felt on the Great Lakes as 
well as in the intercoastal and coastwise 
trades. The problems which beset the do- 
mestic merchant marine are much the same 
n the Great Lakes as on salt water, and 
, adequate solution of the domestic mer- 
t marine problem must take cognizance 





ol 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Unlimited space could be devoted to an 
torical discussion outlining the rise and 
il of the Great Lakes package freight trade. 
To summarize briefly the competitive and 








sssive decline in the volume of package 
freight handled on the Great Lakes, mention 
several important factors. These include the 
prewar competitive attitude of the rail car- 
riers, Which permitted package freight serv- 
ices a mere existence and over a period of 
years progressively reduced the number of 
commodities available for water carriage; the 
new competition of truck carriers, which 
drove out of existence the so-called along- 
shore vessel services operating port-to-port 
services of regional importance; the gradual 
rise in operating costs even prior to World 
War II, accompanied by a parallel decline in 
revenues; and finally, the necessities of war, 
which resulted in the United States and 
Canadian Governments requisitioning of 
scores of lake ships for ocean service, thus 
forcing the suspension of all general cargo 
services available at the outbreak of the war. 

Thus a trade which 25 years ago employed 
a large fleet of vessels and gave productive 
employment and profitable activity to sea- 
men, stevedores, warehouses, terminals, ship- 
yards, and other phases of the marine in- 
dustry, gradually declined from its earlier 
importance and was barely existing when 
Vorld War II placed the final quietus on 
these historical services these trades are dor- 
mant today, as steamship operators have 
either been unable or unwilling to reenter 
the trade, and there has been no constructive 
action by Government agencies looking 
toward restoration of these services. 








ECONOMIC VALUE TO THE LAKE REGION AND TO 
LAKE PORTS 


The Great Lakes were discovered, explored, 
and colonized by water transportation. The 
whole economy of the region is traditionally 
a water-transportation economy. The dis- 
placement of a large segment of the Great 
Lakes merchant marine is a distinct loss to 
shippers and to the economic structure of 
the entire Middle West. The Great Lakes 
kage freight services offered transporta- 
tion services at appreciable savings under 
all-rail freight costs; gave shippers the 
benefit of alternate routes during periods of 
railroad congestion, and maintained a 
petitive relationship between rail and 
water rates. 

While the preponderance of lake shipping 
is devoted to the so-called bulk trades (coal, 
ore, stone, grain, and petroleum) which move 
tonnage in tremendous quantity, it is sig- 
nificant that comparatively few shippers can 
use this type of service to advantage; i. e., 
those industries which by their very nature 
can deal in cargo lots and which have the 
capital resources necessary to permit of full 
utilization of bulk shipping facilities by way 
of investment in docks, handling apparatus, 
large stock piles, and the ships themselves, 
On the other hand, the balance of the lake 
commerce available for movement by pack- 
age freighters, passenger and freight vessels, 
f nd unscheduled steamers is of interest to an 
infinitely larger number of enterprises, num- 
bering literally thousands, ranging all the 
way from small town merchants and manu- 
facturers up to great national industries. 

From the standpoint of port interest, im- 
portant lake terminal facilities whose oper- 
ations are predicated upon these commercial 
movements, may find economic survival diffi- 
cult, Major port facilities require large ini- 


Ual investments and have substantial main- 
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tenance and overhead costs which cannot be 
supported unless they earn regular revenues, 
The disappearance of normal shipping serv- 
ices, and of commodity movements, upon 
which these terminals depended for reve- 
nues, presents a serious question to public 
and private terminal operators. The entire 
economy of the Great Lakes area is affected 
by this situation. 

In the event of any substantial business 
recession, the repercussions would be serious 
from the standpoint of employment. The 
removal of approximately a hundred ships 
from the American fleet as constituted pre- 
war means that there are a hundred fewer 
staffs of officers and seamen employed on 
the lakes. Thousands of stevedores have 
had to find other occupations. In Milwaukee, 
for example, before 1942, we had a force of 
500 stevedores continuously employed in 
handling general cargo. As of today, we 
find it difficult to maintain employment for 
50 stevedores. The same condition prevails 
in the whole pattern of economic activity 
that springs from an active merchant 
marine. 

RAILROAD COMPETITION 


The present situation of the domestic mer- 
chant marine is due to abuses of long stand- 
ing. For many years past, domestic water 
transportation has been progressively under- 
mined by ruthless railroad competitive prac- 
tices. This is not a mere accusation but a 
condition which has been recognized in offi- 
cial reports of the Maritime Commission, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and other 
authoritative agencies. 

The Transportation Act of 1940 vests in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
duty of regulating both rail and water car- 
riers so as “to preserve the inherent advan- 
tages of each * * * without unfair or 
destructive competition.” It was hoped that 
this act would provide a solution to the rail- 
water competitive problem, but after 9 years 


United States Great Lakes fleet (over 500 tons registry) 





Type 





I a i a a a ntact 


Package freighters 


Oil tankers... ... b dnc cameraman iebenetendinnainnteenenese 


Total dry cargo and tankers.......................<. 





Percentage 1946 of 1939: Percent 
Number of vessels..............-. 80.3 


Between 1939 and 1946, the United States 
Great Lakes fleet of more than 500-ton regis- 
try declined from 517 ships to 415 ships, a 
decrease of 102 vessels. In numbers of ves- 
sels, the fleet declined approximately 20 per- 
cent and in registered tonnage, it declined 
approximately 7 percent as shown by the 
table. The Canadian Great Lakes fleet de- 
clined from 274 ships in 1939 to 212 ships in 
1946. 

Of the 102 vessels removed from the Great 
Lakes fleet during this period, a few were 
lost by disaster or retirement. However, the 
vast preponderance of the reduction is repre- 
sented by ships taken from the Great Lakes 
for war service, which have in no manner 
been replaced. 

The entire fleets of the principal package 
freight services were ordered into ocean serv- 
ice upon the outbreak of World War II. 
Whereas 24 package freighters were operated 
in 1939, none are in postwar operation. Two 
of the largest passenger ships on the Lakes 
were converted into aircraft carriers for naval 
aviation training, while other passenger ships 





Number | Gross tons | Number! Gross tons 

| 
piciaiaiade 414 | 350 2, 103, 402 
24 0 0 
32 | 27 | 74, 543 

| 
eecceee 19 12 42, 504 
asteeus 489 389 2, 220, 509 
incvteinns 28 | 26 | t 370 
eoccee- 415 2, 285, 879 





the ore trade may be well served, many of the 
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of operation under this act, the situation has 
deteriorated steadily, and, in fact, has reached 
the point of crisis. 

While the Maritime Commission has taken 
some encouraging steps to initiate a com- 
plete investigation of rail-water rate struc- 
tures in the intercoastal and coastwise trades, 
this proceeding has lagged and thus far there 
is no indication as to when a final conclu- 
sion by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may be forthcoming. 

No study of the domestic merchant marine 
can be complete without full recognition of 
the rail-water competitive situation and the 
demonstrated determination of the railroads 
to capture Great Lakes, coastwise, and inter- 
coastal traffic even though on noncompen- 
satory rates. Unless the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission takes appropriate action 
to terminate these ruthless competitive prac- 
tices and to restore a reasonable balance be- 
tween rail and water services in accordance 
with the several congressional declarations 
of policy, it will be necessary to seek con- 
gressional consideration of the problem and 
to secure a legislative mandate of a charac- 
ter which will permit the domestic merchant 
marine to exist. It can neither operate nor 
exist under present conditions. Depressed 
rail rates are an effective barrier to the in- 
crease of water rates, and the water carriers 
are thus unable to recapture the added cost of 
operation under present inflated conditions. 
The railroads, through the maintenance of 
depressed rates, have made it impossible for 
water lines to operate on a compensatory 
rate basis. As long as this situation con- 
tinues, domestic water lines are in a hopeless 
condition. 


EFFECTS OF WORLD WAR II 


The following table showing the status of 
the United States Great Lakes fleet as of 
1939-46, shows graphically the decline in the 
Great Lakes merchant fleet as a result of 
World War II: 
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were taken from the Lakes for use as trans- 
ports or for conversion into freight carriers. 
Motorship services which formerly operated 
between the Atlantic seaboard and the Great 
Lakes were forced to discontinue cargo serv- 
ice to lake ports. Automobile carrying ves- 
sels were converted into bulk carriers to meet 
wartime demands. 

The Maritime Commission, during World 
War II, built 16 large modern ore vessels for 
the Great Lakes trade. As a condition of the 
construction and acquisition of these ships, 
lake shipping companies were forced to sur- 
render 36 moderate-size Great Lakes bulk 
freighters, of obsolescent types, which im- 
mediately after the war, were sold for scrap- 
ping. The 16 large ore carriers added to the 
Great Lakes fleet are of such dimensions that 
they can he safely and economically oper- 
ated only into a few of the principal Great 
Lakes ports, primarily the ore ports. The 
Great Lakes fleet thus gained 16 large ships 
whose usefulness is limited to a few ports and 
lost 36 ships of moderate size which were 
capable of operating into practically any lake 
port. As a result of this transaction, lake 
shipping lost much of its flexibility and while 
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smaller ports are now at a disadvantage in 
securing vessel space. ‘ 

The demands of World War II thus caused 
the removal from the Great Lakes of nearly 
100 ships of all types, including passenger 
ships, bulk carriers, motorships, tankers and 
other useful vessels, large and small, which 
furnished a fiexible transportation service 
adaptable to most lake ports. The removal 
of these ships by the Federal Government 
has automatically terminated the movement 
of many commodities economically impor- 
tant to the Great Lakes region and has caused 
great injury to the commerce of the Great 
Lakes. 

After the First World War, the Great Lakes 
area was fortunate in securing the services 
of small salt-water ships built on the Great 
Lakes for ocean servick. After World War I, 
many of these so-called lakers came back into 
the Great Lakes and were an important 
transportation asset between the two world 
wars. During World War II, the shipbuild- 
ing program concentrated on vessels of di- 
mensions too large to enter the Great Lakes 
unless and until the St. Lawrence seaway 
is developed. Few if any small cargo ships 
suitable for Great Lakes operation were built 
during World War II, and the result is that 
the pool of Great Lakes shipping is consid- 
erably smaller after World War II than be- 
fore the war. This condition is in strik- 
ing contrast to the wealth of tonnage now 
available for foreign service. 

To summarize the present status of the 
Great Lakes fleet, it is admirably served from 
the standpoint of bulk commodities but is 
totally lacking in vessels suitable for general 
cargo trade and in small flexible types of 
bulk carriers adapted to various trades and 
to serving the smaller ports. The lake fleet 
is much less flexible than before World War 
II, and its tonnage is now largely concen- 
trated in the bulk trades (coal, ore, and 
grain) leaving great deficiencies in other 
aspects of Great Lakes commerce. 

To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Chair- 
man, we on the Great Lakes have had exactly 
two acquisitions in the way of vessels out of 
World War II. Those are two LST’s one of 
which is hauling pulpwood trom Canada to 
a Wisconsin paper mill and the other is carry- 
ing new automobiles across Lake Michigan. 
These two LST’s represent our net replace- 
ment for the 100 or more ships lost to the 
area during World War II, as a result of Gov- 
ernment action. 


MARITIME COMMISSION POLICY 


The Great Lakes situation was forcefully 
called to the attention of the Maritime Com- 
mission by the Milwaukee Board of Harbor 
Commissioners as early as September 1943, 
as the radical effect of the war upon lake 
shipping already was fully manifest. The 
Milwaukee presentation received wide sup- 
port throughout the Great Lakes area. 

Admirals Land and Vickery, formerly 


States Maritime Commission, both verbally 
and in writing committed the Maritime Com- 
mission to the rehabilitation and restoration 
of Great Lakes shipping. Continued nego- 
tiation between lake interests and the Mari- 


time Commission over a 7-year period has, 
however, produced nothing substantial and 
not a single vessel of the entire vast surplus 
fleet has been assigned to the Great Lakes 


by the Commission. 

Admiral W. W. Smith, Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, on 
March 24, 1947, addressed a letter to the 
Honorable John R, Steelman, Assistant to 
President Truman, discussing in some detail 
the domestic merchant marine crisis. He 
said in part, “The problem of reestablish- 
ing domestic water carrier services, which be- 
fore the war played a vital part in the distri- 
bution and marketing of commodities in 
interstate commerce, is the direct concern 
of Government agencies responsible for or- 


derly reconversion to peacetime economy. 
Moreover, there has been an indisputable 
obligation upon the Government since it 
disrupted the business of these steamship 
lines by requisitioning their ships for war 
uses, to do its best to help them recapture 
their position in the transportation indus- 


This is an admirable statement of policy 
and an admirable recognition of the Gov- 
ernment’s moral obligation to the domestic 
carriers. However, 5 years have elapsed since 
the end of the war without a single substan- 
tial forward step having been taken either by 
private enterprise or Government agency to 
restore the hundred ships diverted from the 
Great Lakes to the war effort. In the mean- 
time, vast numbers of surplus American ves- 
sels have been disposed of to foreign pur- 
chasers under preferential terms, and the 
American merchant marine languishes while 
foreign flag fleets rapidly rehabilitate them- 
selves. 

Canadian shipping enterprise is moving to 
provide modern vessels and expanded service 
on the Great Lakes and in the St. Lawrence 
River. Unless American enterprise keeps pace 
with Canada, the inevitable result will be 
foreign domination of many segments of the 
Great Lakes trade, bolstered by modern and 
efficient vessels, in contrast to an aging Amer- 
ican fleet, marked by great gaps in our ship- 
ping services as a result of wartime requi- 
sitioning. 

Comprehensive reports on the Great Lakes 
problem have been presented to the United 
States Maritime Commission, to the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on the Merchant 
Marine, and more recently to the Merchant 
Marine Committee of the House. We are 
most appreciative of the interest which the 
House and Senate committees are demon- 
strating with regard to the Great Lakes prob- 
lem and are grateful to General Fleming, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, who, 
at the request of Great Lakes interests, ini- 
tiated a complete study of the Great Lakes 
shipping problem, which we understand is 
nearing completion. Some of the specific 
measures recommended to the Maritime Com- 
mission include the following: 

1. The initiation of studies looking toward 
development of one or more vessel types de- 
signed for the special conditions of the Great 
Lakes package-freight trade, with special ref- 
erence to low cargo-handling costs, fast turn- 
around, lowest fuel costs consistent with rea- 
sonable speed, and minimum crew require- 
ments. 

2 Pending design and construction of ves- 
sels dedicated specifically to the Great Lakes 
trade, it was recommended and requested 
that the Commission allocate to Great Lakes 
service suitable types of vessels in sufficient 
numbers to permit reestablishment of the 
Great Lakes package-freight and miscellane- 
ous freight services, upon favorable terms 
consistent with Government policy, recogniz- 
ing the public interest involved in the res- 
toration of these important services. 

3. It was requested and recommended that 
the Maritime Commission aggressively sup- 
port legislative and rate policies which will 
permit the operation of Great Lakes package 
freight and general cargo carriers on a sound, 
healthy, and economical basis. The rate 
history of these trades indicates that Great 
Lakes package freight and general cargo op- 
erations have not had the support of the 
Federal Government and that there has been 
a progressive decline in these trades over a 
period of years through encroachment by 
rail and truck carriers. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was 
enacted at a time when the greatest danger 
to the American merchant marine was its 
inability to compete with foreign operators. 
Construction and operating subsidies were 
provided by Congress to overcome these han- 
dicaps and to assure that the American flag 
would continue to fly the seas. The eco- 
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nomic dislocations caused by World War y 
have entirely reversed the situation. 
foreign trades now enjoy an improved posi. 
tion as compared to its prewar status, and 
the domestic trades are now in demand of 
public attention and assistance. 


GREAT LAKES SHIPBUILDING 


Closely allied to these questions is the 
problem of an adequate Great Lakes ship. 
building resource. During the war, approxi. 
mately 20 shipyards on the shores of the 
Great Lakes built ships under Maritime Com. 
mission, Army, and Navy contracts. Some of 
these yards did not exist before the war ang 
most of them have since gone out of exist. 
ence. Prior to the emergency, Great Lakes 
shipbuilding was in the doldrums, with little 
activity in the way of new vessel construc. 
tion. 

The national interest requires that Great 
Lakes shipbuilding facilities not be allowed 
to fall into a state of disuse and disrepair, 
Policies should be formulated for develop. 
ment of Great Lakes, coastwise, and inland 
waterway transportation, which will utilize 
these shipbuilding resources on a regular and 
consistent basis, to insure their continued 
operation and maintenance. In time of 
peace, the Great Lakes shipbuilding indus- 
try, so maintained and supported, would con- 
stitute an economic asset of great value to 
the Great Lakes area and to the Nation at 
large; and in the event of future wars, would 
be able to produce ships speedily and ef- 
ficiently for the national defense. When the 
St. Lawrence seaway becomes available, Great 
Lakes shipyards will be able to build and 
deliver ships of much greater capacity than 
at present, up to and including vessels of 
10,000 tons in size; but in any event, these 
resources should be utilized consistently and 
maintained in working condition. 

Most of the materials required for mod- 
ern vessel construction are to be found on 
or near the shores of the Great Lakes, in close 
proximity to the industrial machinery and 
the skilled labor required for vessel produc- 
tion. In this sense, the Great Lakes ship- 
yards are probably in a position to deliver 
ships at cost equal to or lower than other 
shipbuilding areas because of their central 
location, which minimizes transportation re- 
quirements in the way of materials and ma- 
chinery and tends to eliminate cross hauling 
of materials and equipment. 

The maintenance of lake shipbuilding on 
a sound and healthy basis should be closely 
integrated with programs for restoration, re- 
habilitation, and expansion of Great Lakes 
shipping and commerce. To the maximum 
extent possible, ships intended for lake serv- 
ice should be built in Great Lakes yards, thus 
tying together the entire shipbuilding, ship- 
operation, and ship-repair economy of the 
region. 

We recommend and request, therefore, that 
your committee, in the course of its studies 
looking toward rehabilitation and modern- 
ization of Great Lakes shipping, give con- 
sideration to the suggested liaison and in- 
tegration of Great Lakes shipbuilding and 
Great Lakes shipping services. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


It is self-evident that an adequate domes 
tic merchant marine is essential to our na- 
tional defense. There can be no quibbling 
on this point in the light of the record 0! 
the domestic fleet in World War II. The !n- 
tercoastal, coastwise, and Great Lakes fleet 
bore the first brunt of the war and provided 
this country with shipping capacity at a time 
when our national security hung in the bal- 
ance. The ships were readily available, were 
manned by experienced crews, and furnished 
our first line of defense, until the wartime 
shipbuilding program swung into action and 
began producing tonnage in quantity a year 
or more after the outbreak of World Wer II. 

One may well ask what the situation of 
the United States would have been alter 
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.. warbor has there been no intercoastal, 
swise, and Great Lakes fleet. The an- 
obviously that national disaster might 
Yet, in the face of this record, 
e who would gamble with our 
security by arguing that domestic 
‘no has served its role in our national 
that the railroads need the 
i that domestic shipping must go 

f the horse and buggy. 
1937, 517 merchant ships plied the Great 
Lakes under the American flag. Four hun- 
veod and fifteen ships were in this trade as 
* 1946. The disappearance of 102 ships 
rom the Great Lakes fleet means more than 
he loss of actual bottoms. It means that 
102 fewer skilled crews of seamen and 102 
' capable officers will be on call 
1g next emergency. If these ships 
heir commerce are not restored it means 
rtionate reduction in seamen, steve- 
ne personnel, and terminal facili- 
lly. These vital facilities will be 
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found lacking in some future national emer- 
gency 
The national defense demands the restora- 


tion of these ships not only as a matter of 
actual bottoms but in the matter of main- 
taining a pool of trained officers, seamen, 


and port facilities. It has been repeatedly 
stated by our top military authorities that 
an adequate merchant marine is essential 
to our national defense, that the Navy can- 
not function without it, and that the Army 


cannot convey expeditionary forces to dis- 
tant battlefronts without it. No detailed 
discussion on this point should be necessary. 

ly, little discussion should be needed 
mphasize the vital role of the domestic 
t marine in this over-all picture. 


CONCLUSION 


sssels of the Great Lakes and the 
ids of skilled officers and seamen man- 
ig these ships form a vital part of the 
American merchant marine—although the 
‘d recognition extended to lake ship- 
thus far by the Congress, regulatory 
missions, and ocean shipping interests 
raises the question as to whether the Great 
Lakes are so recognized. 
Great Lakes shipping has been largely self- 
icient during the past century, which is 
ly the best reason for its lack of 
] nee in congressional consideration 
of merchant-marine matters. The Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1936, the basic law 
prescribing the functions of the Maritime 
Commission and establishing our national 
merchant-marine policy, makes only passing 
‘nee to “domestic” and “inland water- 
way” transportation. The phrase “Great 
k urs only two or three times in 
30 pag f fine print in this act. The for- 
sh-trade policies prescribed by the act refer 
pecifically to offshore shipping. A consid- 
erable degree of legislative indifference to 
he Great Lakes is apparent in this act, which 
tl damental merchant-marine law of 
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1 in war and in peace cannot be 
A great public investment has 
in navigation and harbor im- 
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ing the strength and vitality of 
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Maritime Commission has a vast fleet 
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with congressional policy for the fostering 
and promotion of both our foreign and do- 
mestic trade. Thus far the Commission has 
not seen fit to assign so much as one ship 
of this vast fleet to the Great Lakes as even 
a token replacement of the many vessels 
sacrificed by the Great Lakes toward victory 
in World War II. 

The Great Lakes area has traditionally sup- 
ported the establishment of ocean shipping 
on a sound and healthy basis. It earnestly 
feels, however, that the Great Lakes prob- 
lem as well as salt-water shipping problems 
should have responsive and liberal treatment 
by the Federal Government. While the dis- 
tressed condition of Great Lakes shipping is 
only one of the major problems confronting 
the Federal Government, we submit that it 
is a problem requiring the best thought, and 
much more speedy and aggressive action 
than it has received heretofore. 

In your consideration of national merchant 
marine policy, we sincerely hope that the 
Great Lakes situation will receive your 
earnest consideration. We hope that this 
report will in some measure assist you in 
your deliberations. The restoration of Great 
Lakes commerce is one of the nmiost vital 
problems confronting the Middle West and 
the entire Nation. 

In connection with your hearings relative 
to ship sales and charters and the extension 
of the Ship Sales Act of 1946, Great Lakes 
vessel operators will make certain legislative 
recommendations to your honorable com- 
mittee, which we hope will have your serious 
and careful consideration. We hope sin- 
cerely and devoutly that from the deliber- 
ations of your committee will come a real- 
istic program for restoration of common car- 
rier shipping services on the Great Lakes, a 
vital but overlooked segment of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

The Great Lakes region is interested in 
recognition as part of the American merchant 
marine. Sound and useful shipping oppor- 
tunities will again be offered by the Great 
Lakes. Lakes shipbuilding, ignored in peace- 
time and suddenly valued under the stress of 
war, should receive greater recognition. With 
8,000 miles of shore line and scores of fine 
harbors, with great natural resources and a 
reservoir of skilled labor, the Great Lakes 
were allowed about 3 percent participation 
in the wartime shipbuilding program, in 
terms of tonnage. 

A fleet of 500 vessels, manned and officered 
by tens of thousands of competent seamen 
capable of moving more than 200,000,000 tons 
of freight in an 8-month season cannot be 
ignored in surveying the national landscape. 
The Lakes demand recognition of these ship- 
ping and human resources which together 
constitute a great national asset, 





States’ Rights and Lefts 


OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
shocking conduct of Philip B. Perlman, 
employed by the people of the United 
States as their solicitor general but, who, 
in fact, obviously represents other in- 
terests and not the people who employ 
him, was the subject of a recent column 
by William H. Fitzpatrick, editor of the 
New Orleans States. 

To be more accurate I might say that 
Mr. Perlman’s actions became the sub- 
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ject of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s column after Mr. 
Perlman had become the subject of the 
American Bar Association. I make this 
distinction in order to point out that Mr. 
Perlman also became the subject of the 
American Bar Association after he, Mr. 
Perlman, had become the subject of most 
serious discussion and action on the part 
of the Judiciary Committee of this body. 

Let me fill you in. 

As Solicitor General, it is Mr. Perlman’s 
job to act as the trial attorney for the 
people of the United States and the 
various agencies of the Government. 

When the chips were down in an im- 
portant case, however, Mr. Perlman un- 
blushingly declared himself on the op- 
posite side of the people from whom he 
draws his salary. 

So unparalleled was his action that the 
Judiciary Committee of this body took 
unparalleled action and by a majority 
vote of the majority and minority sides 
of the committees denounced Mr. Perl- 
man’s action and said, in effect, that 
since Mr. Perlman had abandoned his 
client and had deserted to the other side 
it was time that the Congress, the elected 
representatives of the people, have some- 
body to speak for them. One of this 
body’s most distinguished Members, 
Sam Hosss, of Alabama, the ranking ma- 
jority member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, was selected to represent the 
Congress and the people since Mr. Perl- 
man had taken a run-out powder on his 
client. 

It is almost unbelievable but it is a 
fact. 

Such action on the part of any run-of- 
the-mill lawyer would have brought down 
immediate action by the ethics commit- 
tee of any bar association in any State. 

Of course Mr. Perlman’s action was no 
surprise to Members of Congress who 
were familiar with his previous action in 
New York where he read into the housing 
legislation certain rules, regulations, and 
restrictions which the Congress on sev- 
eral occasions had specifically rejected. 

This is the gentleman who is the sub- 
ject of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s column in the 
New Orleans States and New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

Now Mr. Fitzpatrick himself is no 
ordinary run-of-the-mill, fiy-by-night 
editor. He is editor of a newspaper 
which long ago established its integrity 
and its right to be heard. On two occa- 
sions the New Orleans States has been 
nationally recognized by being awarded 
the Theta Delta Chi medal for distin- 
guished service and courage in journal- 
ism. This newspaper has every right to 
be proud of these two awards. 

In view of the high standing in the 
community of the New Orleans States 
and recognition of the fact that the New 
Orleans States is not a propaganda sheet 
or an apologist claptrap, nor a carrier of 
imported and foreign ideas, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s article on Mr. Perlman is of 
more than passing moment. 

STATES’ RIGHTS AND LEFTS 
(By W. H. Fitzpatrick, editor, New Orleans 
States) 

The papers last week revealed that some 
of our lawyers are upset about the way a 
Washington lawbooks named Philip B, Perl- 
man has been carrying on, and so there will 
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be no misunderstanding at the outset, they 
are right as rain. 

Perlman is one of these hot-eyed zealots 
who wants to reform—according to his own 
chosen ideas of what reformation means— 
the whole structure of the Federal courts, 
the ethical concepts of the American Bar 
Association, and the mores of a people. 

I have had pieces before about how in- 
tolerant upper-case Liberals really are. If 
you can’t see things their way, brother, you’re 
lucky you’re not living with them in Salem 
in the seventeenth century. 

All of this was a bit too much for Cuth- 
bert Baldwin of New Orleans and Le Doux 
Provosty of Alexandria. They have asked 
the bar group to cool Perlman down. 

They charge Perlman with maligning Fed- 
eral judges of the fifth circuit court and 
with abandoning clients, and if the commit- 
tee on grievances and ethics finds him guilty, 
the board of governors can kick him out. 

This gentleman under discussion isn’t just 
a night court lawyer—he’s the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States. As such, he filed 
before the United States Supreme Court pe- 
titions for writs of certiorari last October 
alleging that the Court of Appeals of the 
United States Fifth Circuit was following a 
pattern of denial in cases before it involv- 
ing the National Labor Relations Board. 

Along with these petitions he filed a chart 
showing how many NLRB cases the fifth cir- 
cuit had enforced, how many it had modi- 
fied, set aside or remanded, and compared 
its record and results with other circuit 
court decisions. This formed his pattern. 
In Perlman’s book, the fifth circuit is an 
also ran. 

But even to a laymar like me, there is a 
certain respect for evidence and facts. I say 
nuts to his patterns. What was the evi- 
dence in each of the cases he complains 
about? That’s what I want to know and 
that’s what every lawyer ought to want to 
know, including the bookish boys on the 
Supreme Court. 

For this fearsome scatter shot, which has 
left the judges of the fifth circuit visibly 
unimpressed, the American Bar Association 
is going to decide whether or not Perlman 
has violated its ethics through a pursuit 
of “unjust criticism and clamor.” 

This isn’t the only charge resting against 
the honorable Solicitor General. There is 
the little matter of abandoning a client, too. 

This latter criticism of Perlman arises from 
a suit filed against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Elmer W. Henderson, at- 
tacking an ICC ruling setting up separate 
but equal dining facilities for whites and 
Negroes on railroads. Perlman, who ought 
to be defending the ICC, his Government 
client, hopped the fence and filed a brief 
supporting Henderson's position. 

For this, the bar association's committee 
on ethics is studying the charges of Messrs. 
Baldwin and Provosty that Perlman has 
“abandoned its (the ICC’s) defense and 
espoused the cause of its alleged adversary.” 

These are not the first evidences of the 
attempts of Perlman, through his office, to 
centralize control in the executive branch 
of the Government for purposes of his own 
and to run roughshod over the judicial and 
legislative. In those cited above he has tried 
to break down the lower courts in the NLRB 
cases and nullify Supreme Court and ICC 
rulings upholding segregation in the Hen- 
derson case. 

There was the time on December 4 last, 
when in New York, for political purposes, 
he made a speech in which he said that 
the Federal Housing Authority would no 
longer lend funds to projects which sought 
to enforce racial restrictions. 

This was in direct contravention to the 
wishes of Congress which has refused, each 
time Federal Housing has come before it, 
to adopt similar restrictions. The Congress 
is wise enough to know that local law and 


local customs ought to determine whether 
segregation should be enforced. 

This is the record of Mr. Perlman. It 
comprises disregard of the Congress, dis- 
regard of Supreme Court and ICC rulings, 
charges of abandonment of clients and un- 
just criticism of Federal courts and violation 
of the basic ethics of his profession for his 
Own designs, 

Maybe from this evidence you can follow 
the pattern being woven by this ideological 
ambulance chaser now holding the high 
office of Solicitor General of the United 
States. 





Oleomargarine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to submit some addi- 
tional comment on the conference re- 
port on H. R. 2023, the bill to repeal the 
taxes on oleomargarine, and on the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House which accompanied that 
report. 

The oleomargarine bill as amended 
carries a provision designed to make 
clear the intent of Congress that the raw 
oils destined for human consumption in 
the form of oleomargarine shall be re- 
quired by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to measure up to the same sani- 
tary standards applied to the milk and 
cream used in the manufacture of but- 
ter. The statement of the managers on 
the part of the House states that this 
provision adds nothing to section 402 (a) 
(3) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act as that act has been inter- 
preted and construed by the administra- 
tive officials charged with its enforce- 
ment. 

I think it would be well for the record 
to show what that interpretation is. 
An Official of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has assured the conferees 
that under sectior 402 (a) (3) the raw 
oils intended for use in oleomargarine 
could and would be subjected to the 
same sanitary standards presently ap- 
plied to the milk and cream used in the 
manufacture of butter and also that the 
plants extracting oils for use in oleomar- 
garine could and would be required to 
meet the same sanitary standards ap- 
plied to creameries handling milk and 
cream to be manufactured into butter. 

The amendment therefore serves as a 
ratification or approval of that inter- 
pretation and as a directive to the Food 
aud Drug Administration to bring about 
this equality of standards in actual op- 
eration. The amendment does not in- 
crease the standards for butter, milk, 
or cream, or for oleomargarine or the 
refined oils used therein, as such, but 
merely requires that the raw oils in- 
tended for human consumption in the 
form of oleomargarine shall be kept 
clean and sanitary from the time of the 
original extracting of the oils to the same 
extent that milk or cream is required to 
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be kept clean and sanitary from the 
it reaches the creamery until it is Used 
in the manufacture of butter. 

Another amendment in the bill pro. 
hibits advertisements which represent 
suggest that oleomargarine is g dairy 
product. 

This amendment is intended to put ay 
end to the use in oleomargarine adver. 
tisements of grade labeling similar t 
the grade labeling authorized by law o 
regulation for butter. Specifically jt js 
intended to reach at the present tim: 
the use of grade designations in ole. 
margarine advertisements such as grade 
AA, grade A, grade B, and so forth, or 
the use of grade designations which ar 
similar to the score system of grading 
butter, such as 92 score, and so forth, 
This amendment would also prevent the 
use in oleomargarine ads of dairy 
scenes or dairy terms, such as pictures 
of cows or dairy farms or equipment, or 
such terms as dairy breed name, 
churned, and so forth. The amendment 
would also prevent the grouping of oleo. 
margarine with dairy products in ad. 
vertisements, particularly where such 
grouping occurs in a box or under g 
heading entitled “Dairy Products,” or 
suggesting that the products so grouped 
are dairy products. 





Social Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the bill I introduced yester- 
day, I would like to include a statement 
of my position on social security: 


I believe in the right of all people toa 
good and decent life when they are no longer 
able to work because of age, disability, a 
responsibility for young children. 

I believe this right is most secure under 
@ social-insurance program in which a pel- 
son unable to support himself receives bene- 
fits as a matter of equity right because he 
and his employer have contributed during 
his working years. This is the self-respect- 
ing American way. 

I have always been a supporter of the 
Social Security Act, great pioneering meas- 
ure of the Roosevelt New Deal, which esta)- 
lished that right in our law. 

I have supported every recommendation of 
President Roosevelt, President Truman, and 
the Democratic platform for making this pro- 
gram more adequate to the needs of all 
people. 

I voted for H. R. 6000, the social-securlty 
amendments passed by the House last year, 
which extended this program to 11,000,000 
more workers, greatly increased its benetts, 
and added insurance against permanent (ls- 
ability. This bill was a great forward step 
as far as it went but it didn’t go nearly [a 
enough. 

I, therefore, have urged a further liberall- 
zation and extension of the Socia! Security 
Act to make security, on an adequate level, 
a@ reality for every person who works oF has 
retired. I have introduced a bill for this 
purpose, H. R. 7617, which would add to the 
steps already taken, these further provisions. 
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My bill extends social-insurance protection 
to everyone who works, whether for himself 
or another, whether in agriculture or indus- 
try, whether in a big enterprise or small, All 
working people not covered under other Fed- 
eral systems would, through their own and 
their employer’s contribution, be entitled to 
penefits as a matter of absolute right without 
any means test, when they retired. 

My bill further increases the social-insur- 
ance benefit level. It sets as a minimum 
monthly payment the $75 which we in Cali- 
fornia decided at the polls was the least on 
which any individual could maintain a de- 
cent life. Above this basic amount the per- 
son retiring would receive 15 percent of his 
average monthly earnings up to a maxi- 
mum of $400 of earnings, plus 1 percent for 
each year he worked in covered employment, 
His wife -would receive the $75 monthly 
minimum. Thus a worker and his wife re- 
tiring after 20 years of covered employment 
with average earnings of $300 a month would 
receive a monthly benefit payment of $219. 

Men would be entitled to retirement bene- 
fits at 65, women at 60. But if a worker be- 
came permanently disabled before that time 
he would be immediately entitled to his re- 
tirement benefit. If he should die, his widow 
and children would receive proportionate 
monthly payments. 

My bill recognizes the justice of the plea 
for similar treatment from thoSe who have 
already retired by granting them insured 
status at the minimum level of $75 a month. 
All men over 65, all women over 60, and all 
those permanently and totally disabled would 
receive the minimum social insurance bene- 
fit of $75 a month if they had retired. The 
Government would purchase this insurance 
for them as a part of the transitional cost 
of launching this universal program. 

It is no fault of this retired group that 
they were not able to make pay-roll contri- 
butions during their working years. It is 
the accident of their birth date that has de- 
prived them of the protection of a dignified 
social insurance program and forced them 
to submit to the indignity of the public 
assistance means test. 

I believe that the contribution they made 
to the economy, to the building up of our 
young and still growing state, entitles them 
to social insurance on at least this mini- 
mum basis. To recognize the just claim of 
this group will strengthen the social insur- 
ance system and thus help to protect the 
equity of the younger workers. 

I do not believe that security is an end in 
itself. It is the means to all other values. 
Who can fulfill the creative and spiritual 
promise that lies within every man when he 
is obsessed by the uncertainty of how he and 
his family will live when he can no longer 
work? Fear is the enemy that corrodes hu- 
man dignity; insecurity engulfs the human 
spirit. We who are rich in resources must 
make ourselves equally rich in the human 
values which can only fulfill themselves when 
we have banished fear and insecurity. 

Iam committed to that battle. 








Society of Friends Endorses United States 
Participation in International Trade 
Organization 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, recogniz- 
ro } . : 
Ing the secure economic base necessary 
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for world cooperation to achieve peace, 
and the need for fair rules in interna- 
tional trade as a precedent for the per- 
manent and sure settlement of interna- 
tional differences in other endeavors, the 
Friends’ General Conference of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends has recom- 
mended approval of the Habana Charter 
for an International Trade Organization. 
Appended hereto is the statement issued 
by this religious body whose roots are 
deep in American history and culture 
supporting the ITO and giving reasons 
why the United States should accept the 
charter: 


THz HABANA CHARTER FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE ORGANIZATION 


The Friends’ General Conference of the 
Religious Society cf Friends wishes to record 
with the Committee on Foreign Affairs its 
recommendation that the Habana Charter 
for an International Trade Organization be 
approved by the committee and reported 
favorably to the House of Representatives. 

Until an organization is established to deal 
with the many difficult problems that arise 
in the field of trade relationships, the struc- 
ture of cooperation for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international differences will be in- 
complete. The Habana charter would estab- 
lish such an organization. It is a product 
of protracted negotiations. It affords a basis 
upon which the nations of the world can now 
agree. 

The charter embodies the principle that 
nations, instead of taking action in their own 
interest without regard to the harm that 
may be done to others, must first enter into 
consultation in an effort to achieve a solu- 
tion that will be in the interest of all. It 
would create an instrument for the promo- 
tion of mutual understanding and the rec- 
onciliation of conflicting purposes. By in- 
augurating a process of continuous accom- 
modation, it would hold in check the ever- 
present temptation to resort to the weapons 
of economic warfare. 

The creation of an international trade or- 
ganization was first proposed by the United 
States. The charter that is now before you 
is a product of American initiative. If our 
country were now to turn its back upon it, 
it would appear to all the world to be aban- 
doning the principles of peace and freedom 
that it has long espoused. American lead- 
ership is desperately needed in the troubled 
times in which we live. But if it is to be re- 
spected, it cannot afford to falter. It must be 
steady, sure, and strong. 

As a practical and constructive contribu- 
tion toward the organization of a peaceful 
world, the Habana charter should be ap- 
proved. 





Eighth National Banquet a Significant 
Occasion—Declaration of American 
Citizens of Hellenic Descent—Consti- 
tution of the Order of Ahepa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on the eve- 
ning of March 7, 1950, at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Doyle and 
I were among several hundred other 
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guests on the occasion of the eighth 
national banquet of the Order of Ahepa. 

We were guests of the chapter of this 
order consisting entirely of American 
citizens of Hellenic descent of my home 
city of Long Beach, Calif. 

It was announced that the Order of 
Ahepa holds such national banquets here 
in the Nation’s Capital every other year. 

Following is the text of their consti- 
tution, to wit: 

CONSTITUTION .OF THE ORDER OF AHEPA 

PREAMBLE 


We, American citizens of Hellenic descent, 
desiring to form, institute, and perpetuate 
a fraternal order and promote its objects 
and principles; to effect a perfect and har- 
monious understanding between ourselves 
and others; to inculcate loyalty and patriot- 
ism to and for the country in which we live; 
to stimulate the spirit of good fellowship 
and cooperation; and to aid in the solution 
of social and civic problems, do hereby estab- 
lish and ordain this constitution. 


OBJECTS 


The order of Ahepa, and every member 
thereof, shall always strive to teach, exem- 
plify, and achieve the following objects, prin- 
ciples, and ideals: 

To promote and encourage loyalty to the 
United States of America; allegiance to its 
flag; support to its Constitution; obedience 
to its laws and reverence for its history and 
traditions; 

To instruct its members, by precepts and 
examples, in the tenets and fundamental 
principles of government, and in the recog- 
nition and respect of the inalienable rights 
of mankir d; 

To iastill in every one of its members a due 
appreciation of the privileges of citizenship, 
and the sacred duties attendant therewith; 
and to encourage its members to always be 
profoundly interested and actively partici- 
pating in the political, civic, social, and com- 
mercial fieids of human endeavor, and al- 
ways to strive for the betterment of society; 

To awaken in every member an abhorrence 
of all political corruption—the destroyer of 
free institutions—and pledge its members to 
do their utmost to stamp out from this coun- 
try every trace and influence of this evil; 

To arouse mankind to the realization that 
tyranny, wherever it may exercise its -Fane- 
ful power, is a menace to the life, property, 
prosperity, honor, and integrity of every 
nation; and that. the preservation of our 
liberties can be assured, only as this country 
becomes the champion of liberty and the de- 
fender and protector of all oppressed and 
downtrodden peoples; 

To promote throughout the world, and 
especially in the United States of America, 
a better and more comprehensive under- 
standing of the Hellenic peoples and nation, 
and to revive, cultivate, enrich, and marshal 
into active service for humanity the noblest 
attributes and highest ideals of true 
Hellenism; 

To labor in every manner possible, and to 
utilize every means available for the perfec- 
tion of the moral sense in its members; to 
promote good fellowship among them; to 
endow them with a spirit of altruism, com- 
mon understending, mutual benevolence 
and helpfulness; and to point out to them, 
in unmistakable methods, the advantages of 
education, the beauties of sacrifice and the 
deformities of selfishness; 

To champion the cause of education; to 
support the American system of public 
schools and keep them free from religious 
prejudice; to promote and augment the edu- 
cational advantages of this country; and to 
open, establish, and maintain new channels 
for facilitating the dissemination of culture 
and learning; and 
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To resist, by lawful means and methods, 
any tendency toward a union between the 
civil government and any church or religion, 
and to repel the interference of any religion 
in governmental affairs. 


Mr. Speaker, the beautiful and appro- 
priate printed program set forth the su- 
preme lodge of the Order of Ahepa as 
follows: 


The supreme lodge: John G. Thevos, su- 
preme president; Constantine G. Economou, 
supreme vice president; Peter N. Derzis, su- 
preme secretary; Charles Preketes, supreme 
treasurer; Peter L. Bell, supreme counselor; 
Pantelis Lambros, supreme governor; Con- 
stantine Verinis, supreme governor; Nick 
Strattin, supreme governor; Peter Grammar, 
supreme governor; Arthur H. Lalos, executive 
secretary. 

The district governors: Speros Zepatos, 
Peter V. Paulus, George J. Margoles, John 
Priggooris, George Kapetanakis, Steve E. 
Pepps, Chris A, Politz, Gus Rakus, C. G. 
Morgan, James Argyros, John Rusomanis, 
John Kras, George M. Paradise, Gus Callas, 
Leo G. Athans, Paul Destun, Bill Simopoulos, 
Leon J. Marketos, William Genimatas, George 
A. Speros, V. C. Beskas, Gus Marinos, Stephen 
Berdalis, Constantine Vlassie. 


The mother lodge, Order of Ahepa, is 
as follows: John Angelopoulos, Harry 
Angelopoulos, George Campbell, James 
Campbell, Nicholas D. Chotas, George A. 
Polos, Spiros Stamos, James Vlass. 

The committee for this significant and 
happy occasion was as follows: 

Basil Anargyros Thomas, chairman; 
Peter C. Charuhas, vice chairman; An- 
drew D. Vozeolos, vice chairman. 

Arrangements: Luke Carmen, Spiros 
Gianaris, Anthony Raptis, Charles Char- 
uhas, Caleroy Panos, Dr. Harry S. Sem- 
bekos, Arthur H. Lalos, executive secre- 
tary. 

The program for the evening was one 
of enriching information and inspira- 
tion, and was as follows: 

Presiding chairman: Basil Anargyros 
Thomas. 

National anthem: The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Ode to Liberty—National Anthem of 
Greece. 

Invocation: The Most Reverend Mi- 
chael, archbishop of the Hellenic Ortho- 
dox Church. 

Toastmaster: V. I. Chebithes, past su- 
preme president, Order of Ahepa. 

Speakers: Hon. Maurice J. Tobin, Sec- 
retary of Labor; Senator Homer Fergu- 
son, Michigan; Senator Brien McMahon, 
Connecticut; John G. Thevos; supreme 
president, Order of Ahepa. 

Benediction. 

Dinner music by Jack Morton. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional District of my native State of 
California, these American citizens of 
Hellenic descent, are the most stable, in- 
dustrious, active, particular and practi- 
cable citizens of our State, and contrib- 
ute substantially to the progress of the 
State and the Nation. They contribute 
substantially and vigorous], to the per- 
petuation of the America we all love. 
You will note that paragraph 2 of their 
constitution states that one of their ob- 
jects is “to promote and encourage loy- 
alty to the United States of America; 
allegiance to its flag; support to its Con- 
stitution; obedience to its laws, and rev- 
erence for its history and traditions.” 


Live for Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
and by virtue of permission heretofore 
granted, I extend my remarks which I 
made by letter Tuesday last, town meet- 
ing day in Vermont, as of my annual 
custom, heretofore followed, to the peo- 
ple of my home town assembled in town 
meeting at Northfield. That convoca- 
tion is really the savior and the fortress 
of every American and of the constitu- 
tional liberties which, so expanded, we do 
now enjoy, as well as the guarantor of 
the perpetuity of those liberties we, of 
the blood of our ancestors, all propose 
to protect and to defend against all 
comers from within or from without. 

So I said: 


Deak MR. MODERATOR AND NORTHFIELD 
Frienvs: Of necessity, my annual letter must 
be brief. I am a member of the subcommit- 
tee of five men to whom is entrusted the re- 
sponsibility of undertaking, originally, to say 
just how much of dollars and cents of the 
taxpayers’ money shall be appropriated to 
defend this country to maintain the armed 
services both against attack and for necessary 
defense. The figure presented to us was 
$13,500,000,000, which is some money even in 
Northfield. I am very busy. 

“When I was young and in my prime,” as 
some of those who are listening to me will 
recall I once was when we sang that song 
while I was ringing Northfield fire alarms and 
church bells, in celebration of Hallowe’en or 
Fourth of July (in those days of quite some 
long ago) I never thought I would come to 
this. 

That should be a threat as well as possibly 
an inspiration to every single boy born in 
Vermont, particularly Northfield. 

I am never unmindful of the fact, nor am 
I ever ungrateful, as I recall that beastly 
cold day of the latter part of December some 
years ago when 900 and more of you sent me 
to Congress; without regard to partisan polit- 
ical affiliation. I shall never forget it. I 
hope I have never made any of you who 
supported me sorry for what they did. 

So I presume to say to you that these really 
are desperate days in which we are permitted 
to live and to play a part. 

The burden is on us to undertake to trans- 
mit to those who follow us, not a burden, 
nevertheless a responsibility, and better, an 
opportunity such as no people ever had the 
chance to enjoy since the world began. 

Iam much concerned to do my part to see 
to it that the United States adopts a stabi- 
lized program free from and not disrupted by 
those who call themselves Free Thinkers, Lib- 
erals, Progressives, or those, too cowardly to 
brand themselves as registered Communists, 
or who undertake to avoid the fact that they 
are Socialists, as subversively together they 
have been undertaking to socialize Vermont 
and in effect to reduce it to the situation 
similar to that in which Great Britain finds 
herself today. 

I am proud of the fact that I am said 
to be as reactionary as the Ten Command- 
ments. Call me what you’ve a mind to. 
I still thank whatever Gods there be for 
the enemies I have made amongst those 
groups to whom I refer which undertake, 
subversively, cowardly and under a blanket 
supporied and publicly endorsed by the 
Communists and the anarchists and the 
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Socialists and the leftists, to destroy this 
America of mine and my State. 

Five civilizations have been buried 
people in Mexico and elsewhere under ex. 
actly such theories as are today advocate 
by those who would undertake to tell you 
in Vermont that I am a reactionary, That 
is a part of their program, 

Some of my very best friends are being 
misled. They do not appreciate nor realize 
the end which these folks seek to attain, 
nor see the method they employ. My friends 
should put every ounce of effort. back of 
the United Nations in an endeavor to see 
and to insist that it shall be given the 
police power to enforce its edicts, without 
which it will be as powerless as was the 
League of Nations. It is time to realize 
that fact. The fact is obvious there can 
be no world federation so long as Russia 
undertakes to maintain and still insist, 
as it does, upon its position. So why waste 
effort? : 

The American ideal which has been idol- 
ized and idealized is not only an ideology 
but a fact. Privileges greater than ever 
before in the history of the world have 
been offered to the average person in Amer- 
ica to make a living and to live a life in 
these United State- such as none ever 
enjoyed Aeretofore, yet there are those in 
the groups to which I have referred who 
would undertake, subversively and persua- 
sively, to destroy the very sources which 
would deprive you, as individuals, of every 
chance and of every right which you now 
enjoy. 

Unless we, you and I, wake up and shake 
off and deny and defy those with fallacious 
and subversive theories offered as incen- 
tives to get an easy living off us which would 
destroy all individualism, all industry, al! 
enterprise you and I are going to be held 
responsible for burying not only a possi- 
bility for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, but the greatest Republic God 
ever gave man an opportunity to create, in 
the first place; in the second place, to de- 
velop; in the third place to continue; the 
last of which opportunties is the burden of 
your responsibility. This is a country of 
free people so long and only so long as we 
maintain that right to be free. See to it 
that you keep it free. That’s your job. 
It is the job of nobody else. It is time that 
you recognize that fact before it is alto- 
gether too late, if it is not already and 
altogether too late, It is later than you 
think, 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHarRLEs A. PLUMLEY 
Member of Congr« 





New Worcester Diocese Proudly Installs 
First Bishop, Most Rev. John J. 
Wright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in ex- 
tension of my remarks, I should like to 
include an article, by staff members T. J. 
Sweeney and P. J. Cogswell, which ap- 
peared in the March 7 issue of our news- 
paper, the Evening Gazette, describing 
the color and ceremony attendant upon 
the installation of Bishop John J. Wright 
as the first ecclesiastical head of the 




















newly created Roman Catholic diocese 

of Worcester, Mass. ag 

Citizens of every faith and creed joined 
with church dignitaries, national leaders, 
and community officials in welcoming 
this distinguished prelate to his papal 
assignment in the heart of the Com- 
monwealth. j : 

At the age of 40, Bishop Wright comes 
to us as one of the youngest residential 
bishops in the entire country. His dio- 
cese now comprises 95 parishes with 365 
priests. Within his jurisdiction will be 
8 orphanages, 2 colleges, 1 hospital, 15 
high schools, 48 grammar schools, and 
12 missions. 

A brief history of John Wright as lay- 
man and priest will reveal the justifica- 
tion of his choice for such uncommon 
responsibilities at an age when most of 
his contemporaries are being entrusted 
with their initial mature duties. 

John Joseph Wright was born in the 
Dorchester section of Boston on Sunday, 
July 18, 1909, as the first of six children. 

When old enough to go to school, he 
attended the Trescott School ir. Hyde 
Park, Mass., and subsequently entered 
Boston Public Latin School. At Boston 
Latin this young man began to show his 
real prowess. He excelled in his studies, 
in debating and in public speaking. He 
was graduated with honors in 1947. 

After high school he attended Boston 
College, where he was awarded the Ful- 
ton nedal for oratory, and in his senior 
year was elected as the one who had 
done most for Boston College during his 
studies there. 

Following graduation from Boston 
College, feeling called to serve God in 
the holy priesthood, a call now gloriously 
confirmed in his elevation to the Episco- 
pate, John Wright enrolled in the 
department of senior philosophy at 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass, 
Following his course at Brighton, he at- 
tended the Gregorian University in 
Rome, where he was graduated with 
high honor at that most advanced Jesuit 
institution in the world. 

Upon his return to this country, Father 
Wright taught in the philosophy depart- 
ment of St. John’s Seminary at Brigh- 
ton, Mass. 

At this time, also, Dr. Wright inau- 
gurated the English course in the new 
minor seminary, St. Clement’s Hall. In 
his spare time he conducted the Italian 
Academy, wrote innumerable articles and 
pamphlets, gave a great number of ser- 
mons and addresses, and served as re- 
treat master in various houses of recol- 
lection. 

In 1943 Cardinal O’Connell appointed 
Father Wright his secretary. Following 
the death of His Eminence in April 1944, 
Auxiliary Bishop Cushing was named 
archbishop. His first. official appoint- 
ment was that of Father Wright as his 
Secretary. In December 1944, Father 
W right was named a papal chamberlain, 
and in May 1946 elevated by His Holiness 
to the rank of domestic prelate. In May 
of 1847 Monsignor Wright was named 
aS auxiliary bishop of the Boston arch- 
diozese, Bishop Wright's elevation to 
the hierarchy made little change in his 
routine except to add to it the extra 
duties which a bishop may perform and 
by which an auxiliary bishop can assist 
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his superior. He became widely known 
throughout the country, especially for 
his eloquence and remarkably diversified 
learning. 

No greater testimony to Bishop 
Wright’s promise can be given than to 
quote directly from Archbishop Cush- 
ing’s sermon on the occasion of the ele- 
vation of Bishop Wright at the Cathedral 
of St. Paul, in Worcester, on Tuesday 
morning, March 7, 1950: 


Bishop Wright’s love for God and for his 
neighbor will not be left on any abstract level, 
nor find its expression in empty platitudes 
or unfruitful principles. I can promise the 
people of Wercester Couni,;, Catholics and 
their neighbors alike, that their new bishop 
is a doer of the law, not a hearer and a 
preacher only His love for God and neigh- 
bor alike will be made manifest in good 
works, kind deeds, generous self-dedication. 
He will eloquently preach God's love and 
will lift his voice in constant teaching of 
the need for love among men. But he will 
ever be mindful of the wisdom taught by 
his patron and name-sake among the Apos- 
tles: “Let us not love in word alone nor in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth” (1 John 3: 
18). 


Resonare Christum, to be the echo of 
Christ, is the motto under which the 
first bishop of Worcester takes up his 
work in central Massachusetts. Ful- 
filling the Scripture eulogy—‘“in a short 
time he has accomplished much,” a 
happy augury for the conduct of his new 
responsibilities in the church. As Arch- 
bishop Cushing said in his address, “May 
the Lord pres2rve him, and grant him 
length of days and give him every grace, 
and never deliver him into the hands of 
enemies. Amen.” 

The article by the Messrs. Sweeney 
and Cogswell follows: 


(By Thomas J. Sweeney and 
Philip J. Cogswell) 


Bishop John J. Wright today was en- 
throned as first ruler of the new-born 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Worcester. 

The ceremonies, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
fused ecclesiastical elegance and high hu- 
mility in a gripping pageant governed by 
ancient formulas still intact. 

Officially, Bishop Wright, 40, became the 
spiritual leader of 225,000 Catholics of the 
diocese at that precise moment of the cere- 
monies when, while he was seated on his 
oaken throne, Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing, of Boston, presented him with a crozier, 

This shepherd's staff, symbolic of the au- 
thority vested in him by Pope Pius XII, in- 
dicated he had acquired formal jurisdiction 
as the youngest diocesan head in the United 
States. 

The cathedral proper bulged with 1,400 
witnesses to the ceremonies. Their number 
included prelates and parish priests, nuns 
and dignitaries from all walks of life, politi- 
cal, business, civic and educational, and the 
bishop’s parents, brothers and sisters. 


CLERGY OF NEW DIOCESE 


At the right of the church, their eyes fixed 
on their new spiritual leader, to whom later, 
one by one, they pledged their loyalty, sat 
the clergy of the new diocese. 

Nearly a thousand other persons, attracted 
by the historical and religious significance 
of the occasion, filled the lower church of 
the cathedral, where they followed the cere- 
monies as transmitted by loud speakers by 
the narrator, Rev. David E. Sherin, of 
St. Ann’s Church. 

Hardier persons huddled .outside the 
cathedral, on High, Chatham, and Main 
Streets, in reverent silence to listen. 
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A description of the ceremonies came to 
them, too, by loud speakers. 

Muted by the solemnity of the services, 
they heard Bishop Wright chant the ponti- 
fical blessing and they heard Archbishop 
Cushing, in his sermon, extol the virtues of 
Worcester’s new spiritual leader. 

They heard, also, the liturgical prayers, 
linking the past with the present, sung even 
as they were sung centuries ago. 

Handfuls of spectators were drawn to the 
scene of the ceremonies as early as 8 a. m. 
and despite chilly temperature, they re- 
mained to be joined by increasing thousands 
of others. 


CHIMES PEAL FIRST TIME 


The procession, with an estimated 900 in 
line, started at 9:40 as the cathedral chimes 
pealed for the first time. By this time the 
onlookers were numbered in the thousands. 

Piety and pomp were blended in perfect 
proportions in the procession as it began 
to wend its way in quiet dignity from the 
rectory and school to the cathedral. 

But when Bishop Wright, toward the rear 
of the line, came into view, a burst of hand- 
clapping shattered the stillness. 

He was vested in white mitre and robes, 
setting off his dark features. 

Again, when Archbishop Cushing, preceded 
by the bearer of the metropolitan cross and 
weering his cappa magna, symbols of his 
rank as chief of the bishops of New England 
province, drew near the cathedral, applause 
sounded. 

The bishop and archbishop, who brought 
up the rear of the procession, nodded and 
smiled to acquaintances among the spec- 
tators. 

Several women rushed forward to kiss the 
episcopal ring of Archbishop Cushing. 


RICH, COLORFUL SIGHT 


The procession offered rich contrast be- 
tween the parish priest, most of them bare- 
headed and wearing white surplices over 
their black robes, monsignori and bishops in 
the‘r purple raiment, and Trappist Fathers 
from Cumberland, R.I.,; in their flowing white 
garments, their close-crcpped hair focusing 
attention on them. 

Two eastern rite prelates alsc were in the 
procession. They wore large black head- 
pieces. 

Only four nuns were in line. But hundreds 
of others—somber-robed in black, brown, and 
gray—cccupied seats in the cathedral. 


BISHOP MOVED BY CEREMONY 


Bishop Wright was visibly affected on his 
entrance into the vestibule of the cathedral. 
His face paled. 

Together with his attendants, he withdrew 
to the left of the vestibule, while Archbishop 
Cushing knelt and prayed at a small desk 
covered with a green drape. 

Bishop Wright stood with hands cupped. 
His eyes alternately swept upward and down- 
ward. 

Archbishop Cushing accepted from Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John P. Phelan, temporary administra- 
tor of the diocese and pastor of Blessed Sac- 
rament Church, who had awaited his, and 
Bishop Wright’s arrival in the vestibule, an 
aspergil, or holy water sprinkler. He made 
the sign of the cross. 

He extended it to Bishop Wright to touch. 
The archbishop then sprinkled nearby at- 
tendants. 

Monsignor Phelan offered incense to Arch- 
bishop Cushing to complete the ceremonial 
entrance to the cathedral without so much 
as a word spoken. 


SEMINARY CHOIR HAILS LEADER 


As Bishop Wright and Archbishop Cush- 
ing entered the cathedral proper and walked 
toward the altar, the St. John’s Seminary 
choir sang the joyous notes of Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus in acclaim of the new spiritual head. 

All in the cathedral stood. 
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After they paid homage to the Blessed 
Sacrament, Bishop Wright was seated on a 
faldstool, or small chair, at the foot of the 
main altar and Archbishop Cushing Was 
seated on his throne on the Epistle side of 
the sanctuary. 

They retained their seats during the read- 
ing, first in Latin and then in English, by 
Rev. John F. Gannon, of Leominster, notary, 
of the papal documents decreeing the erec- 
tion of the new See of Worcester and ap- 
pointment of Bishop Wright as first head of 
the Diocese of Worcester. 

The bishop knelt at the faldstool before 
the altar after conclusion of the reading. 
Monsignor Phelan approached the altar and 
chanted a prayer for the bishop, with the 
choir making respopses. 

After the choir sang in honor of St. Paul, 
titular saint of the cathedral, Bishop Wright 
ascended the steps, kissed the altar rever- 
ently, and chanted the prayer of St. Paul. 

The prayer completed, Bishop Wright de- 
scended from the altar, was clasped by the 
hand by Archbishop Cushing and Monsignor 
Phelan, who led him to his throne, where 
he was seated. 


ACCEPTS CROZIER, SYMBOL OF OFFICE 


The archbishop placed in his left hand the 
crozier, symbol of pastoral office. 

Bishop Wright held it with both hands. 

He now had been formally installed as first 
bishop of Worcester. 

He rose and gave his first solemn blessing 
in that capacity. 

Then the archbishop intoned the first 
words of the hymn, Te Deum, and the choir 
and clergy joined in. As the music swelled 
through the cathedral, priests under Bishop 
Wright’s new jurisdiction made their formal 
act of obedience to him. 

First the officials on the altar, then the 
priests of the diocese filed slowly across the 
sanctuary, kneeled before the episcopal 
throne, grasped the bishop’s right hand, and 
kissed the ceremonial ring. 

It was half a handshake and half an obei- 
sance. To each the biskop spoke a few words 
of greeting. 

One priest, who walked across the sanc- 
tuary with a decided limp, prepared to kneel 
before his superior. But the bishop raised 
his hand so the priest would not have to bend 
over in what obviously would have been a 
painful effort. 


PROCESSION OF PRIESTS TO ALTAR 


The Te Deum ended, but still the proces- 
sion of priests to the altar continued. It 
was nearly 20 minutes before all the clergy 
had fulfilled their obligations. 

Through it all, Archbishop Cushing stood, 
hands folded on his breast, easily the tallest 
and most imposing figure on the altar. 

The altar itself was simply decorated with 
six vases of red roses contrasting with the 
gleaming marble. A single altar cloth of 
white lace was the only other decoration. 

The ceremony of obedience indicates the 
promise of the clergy to obey and revere 
Bishop Wright and his successors in the See 
of Worcester. Its completion marked the end 
of the installation ceremony proper. 

Bishop Wright then prepared to resume 
celebration of the mass for the first time in 
his cathedral church. While seated on his 
throne, his assistants went through the ages- 
old ceremony of vesting the priest for the 
mass. 

The glittering white and gold cope was re- 
moved and the bishop donned white buskins, 
or shoes, and long white stockings. Then he 
put on the heavily encrusted gold and white 
chasuble, or outer garment, which was worn 
by the late William Cardinal O’Connell at his 
first pontifical mass in Rome in 1906, 


WHITE AND GOLD FOR JOY 


Vestments of the assistant priests, the 
deacon and subdeacon were all white and 
gold, symbolic of the joyousness of the occa- 


sion. The day marks the feast of St. Thomas, 
a doctor of the church. 

Midway through the mass, after recitation 
of the Gospel, Archbishop Cushing moved to 
a reading stand at the center of the altar rail 
to deliver his sermon. 

His powerful voice and clipped diction car- 
ried his voice to the high-vaulted corners 
of the cathedral. The archbishop read from 
a manuscript, his hands placed quietly on 
the reading stand, depending for emphasis 
only on his inflection. 

CALLS FOR PRAYER FOR NEW BISHOP 

For the most part his voice boomed loudly 
but he spoke softly at one solemn moment. 
That was when he called on the Catholics of 
Worcester to pray for their new bishop. 

“A mitre can be a crown of thorns,” he 
said. “A crozier can be a sorry support to 
weary limbs. A cappa magna can conceal a 
broken heart.” 

After Archbishop Cushing’s sermon Bishop 
Wright continued the mass. The Gospel was 
sung by the deacon, Very Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, S. J., president of Holy Cross College, 
and the Epistle by the subdeacon, Very Rev. 
Henry J. Moquin, A. A., president of Assump- 
tion College. 

The seminarians of St. John’s choir sang 
the responses to Bishop Wright’s prayers. 
Included was a chant for the well-being of 
the new bishop. 

“Let us pray for John, our bishop. May 
the Lord watch over him and grant him 
length of days and happiness upon this 
earth, and deliver him not into the power 
of his enemies.” 


CEREMONIAL KISS EXCHANGED 


After the solemn moment of the consecra- 
tion all the clergy in the cathedral exchanged 
the pax, or ceremonial kiss of peace. One by 
one, bishops, monsignori, abbotts, and priests 
turned to their neighbors, embraced, and 
said, “Pax tecum,” or “Peace be with you.” 

At the end of the mass the b'shop left the 
altar and returned to his throne where he 
removed the mass vestments and donned for 
the first time the cappa magna. 

The length of the scarlet train necessitated 
a train bearer to help the bishop move un- 
encumbered. It is trimmed over the shoul- 
ders with a white ermine cape. 

The cappa magna is the symbol of the 
bishop's authority in his diocese. 

From the lectern at the center of the altar 
rail, the new bishop of Worcester then spoke 
his first words in his cathedral. 

“Let our first words this day be words of 
gratitude,” the prelate said. He asked for 
divine guidance and strength for his task as 
spiritual leader of the diocese, and called on 
church and saints to second our earnest 
petition to God that faith in these parts will 
never fail. 

Then he expressed his thanks to Pope Pius 
XII who appointed him bishop of Worcester, 
to the apostolic delegate, Archbishop Cicog- 
nani, of Washington, D. C., to the visiting 
prelates, to the civic officials present, and to 
those of the Catholic faith and those not 
of it who have made him welcome. 

Finally he declared he could not forget 
those blessed dead who gave so much of 
themselves for the establishment of the 
church here. 

He cited the French, Irish, Italian, Lithu- 
anian, Polish, Syrian, and faithful of all the 
other national origins “out of whose work 
this diocese has been born. We are prayer- 
fully conscious of our debt to them.” 

At the end of the bishop’s talk, the line of 
clergy re-formed and the recessional began, 
GIVES BLESSING TO FAITHFUL 

As Bishop Wright left the altar he gave 
his blessing with upraised hand to those 
on either side of the center aisle. 

As he passed his parents, on his left side, 
he gave them his blessing but did not pause. 
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The archbishop brought up the rear of the 
procession. 

As the new head of the diocese left th, 
center door of the church and walked slowly 
toward the rectory, the throng of Spectators 
who had waitec patiently since the beginning 
of the long ceremony, broke into cheers anq 
pressed forward. 

The bishop raised his hand and gave his 
blessing to those surrounding him. Th 
crush of onlookers was to great, many seek. 
ing to kiss the episcopal ring, others to snap 
his picture, that it took him nearly 20 mip. 
utes to reach the quiet of the rectory. 





Act Now or It Will Be Too Late—mj. 
lions of Dollars of Perishable Surplus 


Commodities Will Be Lost Unies; 
Quick Action Is Taken 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD and include a newspaper article, I 
submit an article by “ohn W. Ball, Post 
reporter, published in the Washington 
Post of Sunday, March 5, 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 3, 1950, I 
introduced H. R. 7134 authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to dispose of 
surplus potatoes and eggs, gratuitously 
to the people of the United States, and 
no action was taken. 

On March 1, 1950, learning that there 
was also 100,736,962 pounds of butter 
that also was in surplus and about to 
spoil, I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 430 to include butter and all other 
surplus commodities which the Secretary 
of Agriculture could not otherwise dis- 
pose of under the existing 'aw, and the 
method and arrangement was fully out- 
lined in the said resolution. 

From the article which I am quoting 
below, it is my opinion that the cost to 
the Government to distribute these pre- 
cious commodities to the States of the 
Union for the use of the people, on 4 
basis of population, would be negligible 
in comparison with the amount that the 
Government is paying for the storast of 
these commodities, many of which will 
spoil and be lost unless they are utilized 
quickly. 

Mr. Speaker, while some of tl.ose in 
Washington may not know—the fact 1s 
that there are literally millions of our 
people who are in need of these foods and 
are unable to purchase came, and I sin- 
cerely believe that the same should be 
distributed to the people rather than 
pay these millions of dollars for storage 
and be lost by spoilage. 

The article referred to is titled “Four 
Billion Dollar Pantry” and is as follows: 
[From the Washington Post of March 5, 1950] 
Four BILLION DoLLaR PantTry—Srorscr OF 

Farm Surptus Costs Uncie Sam $25,000 

AN Hour or $200,000,000 a YEaR 

(By John W. Ball) 

America’s surplus of farm commodities— 

the things that food, clothing, and shelter 








come from—is so great that it is costing 
from $25,000 to $30,000 an hour, 24 hours @ 
day, just to store it. 

In other words, the storage costs of the 
$4,000,000,000 worth of commodities Uncle 
Sam has taken off the market in order to 
xeep their prices high, runs to a staggering 
$550,000 to $600,000 a day or about $200,000,- 
000 a year. If interest charges and deteriora- 
tion are computed, the total cost would run 
at a rate of about $1,000 a minute. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
handles the Government’s vast price-fixing 
program, revealed the $4,000,000,000 storage 
total last week. Commodities in storage un- 
der price supports amount in value to about 
930 for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. For an average family of four, that 
means there is about $120 worth of stuff 
in Uncle Sam’s pantry. 

There is enough wheat to meet all our 
domestic needs without raising a single 
grain this year—and another crop is growing 
in the winter wheat belt now. There is 
enough cotton to carry the country through 
a full year if necessary. Other things are 
in abundance in varying degrees. 

In addition to the storage costs there is 
the tremendous charge for interest. 

Acriculture Secretary Charles F. Brannan 
testifica this week that CCC pays the Treasury 
1144 percent for the money with which it 
operates. 

That adds up to $50,000,000 a year for the 
$4,000,000,000. That is almost four and a 
quarter million a month, or about $150,000 a 
day 

On top of that is piled the loss through 
deterioration. Actual loss, charged off in 
the last 7 months was $96,000,000—about 
$450,000 a da.’. 

CCC officials freely admit that doesn’t in 
any degree cover the loss. Most of this year’s 
tremendous $100,000,000 anticipated loss in 
potatoes has not yet been realized. Also, 
deterioration would run to another immense 
sum. A lot of dried eggs and dried skim 
milk—together they total one hundred and 
thirty-three millions—is getting to an age 
where it soon won’t be of great value. 

Thus storage costs, interest, and deteriora- 
tion is running et a daily rate of above a 
million and a quarter dollars a day—or more 
than $50,000 an hour. In other words, rough- 
ly around $1,000 a minute. 

The tremendous growth of the price pro- 
gram is best realized when compared with a 
year ago. In 12 months the total more than 
doubled. A year ago it was only $1,873,000,000. 

In fact, this increase points out eloquently 
the need for the additional $2,000,000,000 
that CCC recently asked of Congress. Last 
week several Congressmen suggested adding 
riders to this CCC measure, such as “trial 
runs” for the Brannan plan, and limitations 
on individual benefits from price supports. 
Each time Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan urged them not to do anything that 


At the present rate of increase in the Gov- 

ernment’s investment in price supports, CCC 
is in danger of running out of funds before 
this calendar year is out. Even the two 
billion additional now asked may not last 
more than a year. 
The Government’s far-flung storage bins 
ntain an amazing assortment of more than 
30 commodities. Its investments range from 
$84,000 in flax fiber—the kind from which 
linen is made—to more than a billion dollars 
In each of two items, wheat, our chief bread 
grain, and cotton, our chief source of cloth- 
ing. We have an enormous €880,000,000 tied 
up in corn, with the season far from over. 

Although the fiber flax is a smail item, the 
total flax program is tremendous. Uncle 
Sam has almost a quarter of a billion doliars 
invested in flaxseed and linseed oil that 
comes from it. 

“ew taxpayers realize that a lot of tax 
money has been put up to maintain a high 
price for ship’s stores—rosin and turpentine. 
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CCC has $30,000,000 in rosin and almost two 
and one-half million in turpentine, both 
agricultural products. 

If, as now appears likely, a support pro- 
gram for hogs becomes effective. Govern- 
ment’s total storage cost will go up much 
higher proportionately. 


List of surplus commodities 



















Commodity Quantity Value 

Cotton, long staple____. bales... 3, 008 $877, 043 
Wh coe tebe do__..| 6, 459, 4990/1, 012, 663, 736 
Cottonseed__............ toms_. 118, 922 5, 970, 611 
I thi. aiibatici weed pounds__ 178, 145 84, 158 
I a iia cell do_...}100, 736, 962 62, 434, 199 
i do___.}| 25, 307, 469 8, 517, 929 
Milk.________._._..... do... |274, 723, 846] 35, 024, 654 
Linseed oi)_............- do__._|411, 943, 603) 116, 649, 787 
I ii sieiniaindenttincsalti do__../246, 974,902) 24, 728, 257 
Peanuts, shelled_..._... do_...| 14, 669, 287 2, 154, 588 
Fruits, dried_........._- do_...| 57, $51, 595 5, 718, 089 
Potato stareh___.__._-- do____| 10, 172, 827) 607, 814 
Potatoes. .......- 100 pounds 11, 480, 547) &, 074, 723 
Barley........... ... bushels 52, 098, 083; 66, 191, 832 
I ictal 100 pounds. -| 11, 823,913; 90, 937,950 
Sal seacececnttnasiateien’ bushels__/627, 480, 162} 880, 651, 070 
Pee.) - os ee es 37,676) 117, 671, 046 
Grain sorghums_._100 pounds __ 76, 230; 105, 217, 906 
COIR asincnonssannes bushels. , 990} 30, O19, 468 
I ciatiaisd tncinaatias 100 pounds... 558, 421 1, 721, 510 
Te ee | ee 7, 247, 314 
Rye.................bushels..| 1, 563, 618] 2, 416, 819 
Seeds (pasture) _....- pounds... 725. 422) 146, 515 
Soybeans..........- bushels__| 13, 102, 695 28, 770, 499 
dk do__..}475, 034, 4911, 011, 791, 572 
Wool................pounds._| 51, 378, 140 40, 140, 430 
Eggs, dried. ...........- do_.._| 75, 918.088} 98, 116, 167 
NL, ciinincarininaaii do_...| 1,017, 105| 421, 748 
OO Fie Cc iitiatin do____|391, 164, 467) 29, 422, 550 
Turpentine_......... gallons..| 45, 107, 213 2, 34 5% 
eG iccnscobiiies pounds. _|373, 868, 064) 150, 695, 354 
pesegememeeesd sanshod 

TN ot cede cncocsned accent 947, 423, 790 








National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Secre- 
tary of the Air Force W. Stuart Syming- 
ton made an address before the Yale 
Alumni -Association at Yale University 
on February 22, 1950, appraising the na- 
tional defenses. 

While the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska does not now pass upon Secretary 
Symington’s conclusions, he believes the 
address is of timely interest. 

I ask unanimous consent for insertion 
of Secretary Symington’s address in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objectiun, the address - 


was ordered to »e printed in the REecorpD, 
as follows: 


I am grateful to President Seymour for ask- 
ing me here today. Memories of 4 years at 
Yale are among the happiest of my life. In 
fact a little envy was mixed with the pleasure 
of seeing my two sons this morning, both 
members of the class of 1950. 

A famous American once said: 

“There is a rank due to the United States 
among nations which will be withheld, if 
not absolutely lost, by the reputation of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we 
must be able to repel it; if we desire to se- 
cure peace, one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of our rising prosperity, it must be 
known that we are at all times ready for war.” 

Those words sound as if they were stated 
recently. Actually they were spoken 172 
years ago by the man whose birthday we 
observe today. 
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In other words, at the beginning of our 
existence as a nation, George Washington 
warned that the price of peace is adequate 
preparedness—that weakness invites aggres- 
sion. 

Today the price of peace remains the 
same—preparedness. But this air-atomic 
age no longer allows us the luxury of build- 
ing up defenses over a period of time, after 
either we or our Allies have been attacked. 

The United States is a peaceful democratic 
nation. Hence our military plams do not 
embrace the thought of being an aggressor. 
But our policies for national security must 
emphasize what America will do if and when 
attacked by the only nation that now has 
the power to launch such an attack. 

The more one studies this critical prob- 
lem, the more one becomes convinced that 
the greatest defense America can create for 
its protection is capacity for instant and 
sustained devastating retaliation against any 
aggressor. This is true because under mod- 
ern methods of warfare there can be no sure 
defense. 

Picture the change in this situation even 
since the last war. In 1941, the British were 
confident that if they could destroy ap- 
preciably more than 5 percent of the attack- 
ing Nazi bombers on each raid, the latter 
could not continue their air offensive against 
England; and after the RAF did knock down 
some 10 percent on the night of May 10, 
1941, for several years thereafter the Nazis 
never seriously bothered England from the 
air; only starting again in 1944 after they 
had developed the V-1 pilotless missile. 

Today, however, in this air-atomic era, if 
America was successful in knocking out 25 
percent of the first surprise raid, or even 50 
percent, where will our cities be when the 
other 50 percent get through? 

The practical urgency for full recognition 
of this problem was brought home to every 
American at the time the President an- 
nounced last September that an atomic ex- 
plosion had occurred in Russia. 

It is not significant to realize that the 
atomic explosion occurred in the land of a 
dictatorship which has reiterated many 
times, both to its own people and to the rest 
of the world, that it is conducting the modern 
equivalent of a holy war against all who do 
not believe in the Godless faith of commu- 
nism. 

In every issue of Communist dogma, under 
the title “Problems of Leninism,” published 
over the signature of Stalin, appears this 
basic Communist tenet: 

“We are living not merely in a state, but 
in a system of states; and it is inconceivable 
that the Soviet Republic should continue for 
a long period side by side with imperialistic 
states. Ultimately one or the other must 
conquer. Meanwhile, a number of terrible 
clashes between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states will be inevitable.” 

That statement of Communist policy has 
been repeated by Stalin since the close of 
World War II in 1945. 

All this is self-evident in current Russian 
policy, a policy which so far has frustrated 
every effort of the United Nations to elimi- 
nate war—particularly the use of atomic wea- 
pons—as an instrument of settling disputes 
among nations. This blockade of peace has 
been successful despite America’s conviction 
that the only war which can be won is the 
war that never starts. 

These words of the leaders of the Com- 
munists speak for themselves; but their ac- 
tions speak even louder than their words. 

As illustration, since World War II Russia 
has engaged in an armament building pro- 
gram which overshadows the combined pro- 
grams of all the Alantic Pact nations put to- 
gether. 

That country, Russia, today maintains a 
ground army greater in numbers than the 
combined armies of the United States and its 
allies. 
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Following World War II Russia demobilized 


to some 30 percent of its peak wartime 
strength. In contrast, the United Kingdom 
demobilized from 39 army divisions to their 
present strength of about four divisions; and 
the United States demobilized from 90 war 
strength divisions to a 10 division peacetime 
structure. 

Today Russia has the world’s largest sub- 
marine fleet, several times larger than the 
number Hitler possessed when he started 
Norld War II. 

In terms of air strength, the situation is 
comparable. Today Russia has an air force 
whose strength, in nearly all categories, is 
the largest in the world, and growing relative- 
ly larger month by month. Since World War 
II, Russia has produced far more combat air- 
craft than have the United States and all 
other Atlantic Pact nations combined. 

As part of its program for air supremacy 
Russia is steadily increasing the strength of 
its long-range strategic-bombing force—a 
type of plane it did not have in World War II. 

The Communists do not need long-range 
strategic bombers in order to conquer 
Eurasia. Should we not ask ourselves there- 
fore, why are they being built? 

Those are the simple truths about the 
world in which we live; and they should be 
correlated with the revelation of that atomic 
explosion. 

As our President so ably pointed out in his 
recent state of the Union message, we have 
now come to a crucial point in world history. 
In statesmanlike words he said: 

“The human race has reached a turning 
point. Man has opened the secrets of nature 
and mastered new powers. If he uses them 
wisely, he can reach new heights of civiliza- 
tion. If he uses them foolishly, they may 
destroy him. * * * The swift pace of 
events promises to make the next 50 years 
decisive in the history of man on this 
planet.” 

The President was referring in part to de- 
velopments in the field of atomic energy. 
In that connection, this Nation is fortunate 
in having at the head of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy your dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Connecticut, 
BrigEN MCMAHON, whose awareness of the 
magnitude of this atomic problem, and whose 
capacity to deal with it, have been so clearly 
demonstrated. 

Based on the above facts, it is not difficult 
to reach the following conclusions: 

1. As the result of recent developments, 
real security can be assured only by the elim- 
ination of war itself. 

2. If all our efforts to prevent war fail, then 
the United States must win. Defeat means 
slavery. 

3. Victory now requires we not lose the 
first battle—in that a surprise atomic offen- 
sive might inflict a mortal wound from which 
no nation could completely recover, no mat- 
ter how long and how desperate the ensuing 
struggle. 

4 In all defense preparations for modern 

total war, the United States must live within 
its means—must not destroy its economy and 
its way of life. To do otherwise would in- 
vite defeat from within, nearly as fatal as 
defeat from without. 
‘ as to the latter point however, namely, 
the necessity of building armed strength this 
Nation can afford—both the President, in 
his latest state of the Union message, and 
the Secretary of Defense in repeated state- 
ments, have emphasized that security must 
come ahead of economy. 

But Secretary Johnson also rightly insists 
that “our armed forces must be organized 
so as to give the maximum degree of security 
we can get for the money we have to spend. 
There can be no luxuries. We canno’ afford 
anything we do not need.” 

With the premise we must have that econ- 
omy of efficiency, the great and relatively 
growing military strength of Russia must be 
rezugnized by those who clamor for.a bal- 





anced budget. Such balance is both logical 
and desirable. But surely these critics 
should realize that during this current year 
50 cents of their tax dollar goes for security, 
34 cents to the Pentagon and 16 cents for 
foreign aid; and that, despite this vast ex- 
penditure, Russian military strength mean- 
while grows relatively greater as against the 
strength of the United States. 

Russia’s economic problems are negligible, 
because the coin of their realm is the order of 
the dictator. Nor do they have a labor prob- 
len, because their military and political 
prisoners, in fact all their citizens, are but 
slaves to their state. 

So when critics of the acministration de- 
mand that we balance or further slash our 
budget, we should ask them to seriously 
consider the need for that calculated mili- 
tary strength provided for in the President's 
budget, which strength is so essential to the 
preservation of our freedom, our Nation, and 
ourselves. 

In a democracy it is important that every- 
one know the truth. The people of this 
country have demonstrated many times that, 
given the truth, they will meet the problem. 





Keeping Alive the Spiritual Ideals of 
Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 40 years ago a group of progressive 
educators, recognizing that American 
girls wanted and needed an organization 
of their own, dedicated to their special 
interests and desires, helped establish 
Camp Fire Girls. 

Since that time more than 2,500,000 
girls have passed through the experience 
and training and association of Camp 
Fir2 Girls. Each of them profited, I am 
sure, from the belief of the group's first 
national president, Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, that girls learn best by doing. 

Today, more girls than ever before— 
more than 360,000 of all ages from 7 to 
18, and of all races and religions—are 
enjoying the fun, friendship, and high 
ideals of Camp Fire. 

Camp Fire Girls’ program is both 
practical and inspirational. The leisure- 
time training supplements wisely the 
training of home, church, and school. 
Camp Fire Girls learn the arts of home- 
making, of baby and child care, of out- 
door living, of furthering friendships 
through pen-pal letters and gifts. All 
the work is in the spirit of Camp Fire’s 
two purposes: “To perpetuate the spirit- 
ual ideals of the home,” and “To aid in 
the formation of habits making for 
health and character.” 

Camp Fire Girls, a nonprofit, non- 
governmental group, is doing a great 
work for all of us, the adults of America, 
and for our Nation. It is instilling in 
the hearts and minds of our girls a sense 
of the meaning of democratic ideals and 
it is equipping them for greater service 
by keeping alive the spiritual ideals of 
home. 
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We in Texas are especially proud that 
a charming and gracious Texas lady 
Mrs, Richard W. Blalock, of Marshall. ig 
national president of Camp Fire Girls 
in this fortieth anniversary year, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp three letters of 
greeting to Camp Fire Girls from the 
F-esident of the United States, the vice 
President, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

All Members, I am sure, will want to 
join in extending to Camp Fire Girls, 
past and present, congratulations jn 
this fortieth birthday week, March 12 
through March 18. We wish for the 
organization many more years of useful 
service. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be pzinted in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, March 8, 1950. 
Mrs. RicHarD W. BLALOcK, 
President, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mrs. BLALOCK: Please convey my con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the Camp 
Fire Girls as they celebrate their fortieth 
anniversary. 

Since their founding, the Camp Fire Girls 
have given some two and a half million girls 
the opportunity to make the most of their 
leisure time, to perpetuate the spiritual 
ideals of the home, and to aid in the forma- 
tion of habits that make for health and 
character. Civic organizations know that 
they can always count on the Camp Fire 
Girls to give generously of their time and 
efforts in working for deserving community 
projects. Even international organizations 
such as UNESCO and the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund have enjoyed the 
support of the Camp Fire Girls, who have 
done their part to promote friendship with 
children of other countries through donat- 
ing gifts and exchanging letters. 

The task of fostering the well-being of our 
citizens and stimulating international good 
will does. not fall to adults alone. The vigor 
and inspiration of young people who will face 
tomorrow's problems are also required. The 
Camp Fire Girls not only espouse our Ameri- 
can ideals—they put them into practice. I 
urge all who wish to encourage young people 
in promoting the American way of life to 
continue to insure the success of the Camp 
Fire Girls through their active support. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, March 2, 1950. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLALOCK, 
President, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mrs. Biatock: I am particularly 
happy to have the opportunity of extending 
greetings to the Camp Fire Girls on the 
occasion of their fortieth anniversary, not 
only because of the fine work being done by 
that organization, but because of the excel- 
lency of the leadership which the organiza- 
tion enjoys. 

Those of us, who are concerned daily with 
the current problems which face our country, 
are cognizant of the fact that the future of 
this Nation rests upon the young reople who 
will some day occupy positions of respon- 
sibility. Today, as never before, it is essen- 
tial that these young women have an oppor- 
tunity to learn through their daily activi- 
ties their responsibility of citizenship ane 
service. 

The Camp Fire Girls for four decades have 
sought not only to provide a means 0! 
worthy recreation and training for girls be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 18, but at the same 
time be instrumental in putting them into 








contact with the more serious aspects of the 
society which we have sought to maintain. 

Reaching as it does into the lives of girls 
in every station of life and every type of 
background, the Camp Fire Girls organiza- 
has a unique opportunity to build 
friendship throughout our country and 
among the youth of other lands in promot- 
ng democratic principles. 

"Sincerely yours, 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 


THE SPEAKER'S ROOMs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1950. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLALOCK, 
Marshall, Tez. 

Dear Mrs. BLALOCK: It is a pleasure to ex- 
tend my hearty congratulations to you and 
through you to the hundreds of thousands 
of girls who are fortunate enough to consti- 
tute the membership of the Camp Fire Girls 

f America on the fortieth anniversary of 
that splendid organization. 

It is well known that millions of our finest 
women today have benefited from the fun 
and the training and the experience that they 
enjoyed as members of the organization 
during their younger days. You and your 
coworkers are entitled to the thanks of our 
entire people for the unselfish service of love 
which you are giving to these young people 
and for the contributions which you are thus 
making to future America. Each of the 360,- 
000 girls who presently are members are to 
be congratulated upon the opportunity which 
the organization is now giving them to build 
character and to prepare for a more useful 
life while enjoying the play and the friend- 
ship of their girlhood days. 

With cordial good wishes to you and to your 
organization, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


tion 


Sam RaYBURN. 





Food and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. THYE, Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Food and Politics,” from the Min- 
neapolis Star of Monday, March 6, 1950. 
In my opinion, this is a very good edi- 
torial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Foop AND POLITICS 

Two of the best talks at the Minneapolis 
Farm Forum last week urged a nonpolitical 
or bipartisan approach to agricultural prob- 
lems. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of the forum, 
Suggested a food organization of the stature 
of the Hoover Commission to develop an 
intelligent program. Food is too important 
to too many people—and to world peace— 
to be in politics any longer. 

Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, would abolish much of the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture over price sup- 
ports and instead let a bipartisan 12-man 
board run the program, 

At the present time Democrats and Re- 
Publicans are growing hoarse trying to out- 
bid each other for the farm vote. Their 
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chief offering is an easier approach to the 
Public Treasury. 

In a sense, bipartisanship is working along 
these lines. It went into action very effec- 
tively in the Senate the other day. Senator 
Lucas, majority leader, had proposed that 
price supports for potatoes be cut off unless 
growers abided by severe acreage and mar- 
keting controls. The Nation has spent more 
than $400,00,000 since the war to bolster 
potato prices. 

Republicans and Democrats defeated the 
plan for those rigid restrictions in 1950. But 
in order to win their point, the potato State 
Senators had to vote for increased acreage 
for cotton, peanuts, and wheat, all of which 
are in surplus. The Government already has 
mrore than $600,000,000 tied up in cotton 
and our high support level has priced us out 
of world markets. 

That sort of bipartisanship is dangerous 
to the economy and, in the long run, to the 
farmers. The kind that is needed would 
reconcile the various farm-program sugges- 
tions without new unwarranted raids upon 
the Treasury. 

Pillsbury’s plea to lift the Farm Forum 
beyond the realm of party politics was 
scarcely heeded, and maybe the sessions were 
more interesting because so many contro- 
versial issues were raised. But his sugges- 
tion of a national food commission, headed 
by a Bernard Baruch or a Herbert Hoover, 
should not die. 

The best thinking of the Nation needs to be 
employed so that the question doesn’t lick us. 





The Fuchs Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “United States Got Tipped on 
Fuchs in 1946,” published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITep States Got TIPPED ON FUCHs IN 1946, 
Bur NoTHING Was DONE, MAGAZINE SAys 


Dr. Klaus Fuchs, it was stated today by 
the Canadian news weekly, the Ensign, was 
suspected of being a spy by the Canadian 
Government in 1946, and this suspicion was 
passed on to both the British and United 
States Governments. 

Nevertheless, nothing was done about him, 
and Dr. Fuchs was allowed to work in the 
highest branches of atomic research in Brit- 
ain and to have access to top United 
States and British atomic secrets. Dr. Fuchs 
confessed his spying activities and was sen- 
tenced on February 28 to 14 years in jail by 
a London judge. 

The Ensign is a national news weekly pub- 
lished in Montreal. It is a Catholic paper but 
is not an official publication of the church. 
Its lead story date lined Ottawa and pub- 
lished today stated: 

“Positive proof that the Canadian Royal 
Commission on espionage had ample reason 
to suspect that Dr. Klaus Fuchs was involved 
in the Russian spy ring, and that these sus- 
picions were passed on to the United States 
and British authorities in 1946, was disclosed 
to the Ensign last week.” 
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WARNINGS IGNORED 


Despite these clear warnings, Fuchs was 
permitted to continue working for 4 years in 
atomic research. It was during this period 
that he passed most of the atomic informa- 
tion to Russia for which he was sentenced. 

Until last week, all that was publicly 
known, apart from Fuchs’ trial confession, 
was that his name had appeared in a note- 
book belonging to one of the men accused in 
the Canadian spy trials of 1946. 

A United Press cable from London that 
a Russian agent’s notebook containing Fuchs’ 
name and the word “Nash” (Russian for 
“ours”) was found in Canada last year was 
inaccurate. 

This notebook, belonging to Col. Vasily M. 
Rogov, Soviet Embassy Director of Atomic 
Espionage, was shown to Igor Gouzenko, So- 
viet Embassy cipher clerk, who broke the spy 


ring, and its contents reported to the Royal 
Commission 4 years ago. 


SPY ROLE REVEALED 


Last week the Ensign learned that the Royal 
Commission knew in 1946 that Colonel Rogov 
revealed Fuchs’ spy role to Igor Gouzenko. 
Both Fuchs and Dr. Allan Nunn May were 
considered for assignment to Canada to col- 
lect and report atomic secrets. Dr. May was 
selected but Fuchs was held in reserve. Then 
Fuchs was sent to the United States in 1943. 

These facts were passed to United States 
and British authorities in 1946. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in the United States 
wanted to make further investigation of 
Fuchs, and a number of other suspects, 
but was not permitted to investigate atomic 
espionage until 1947. Actually, they have 
been working on the Fuchs’ case for less than 
a year. 

Why British authorities did not inquire 
into Fuchs’ activity in 1946 and prevent him 
from passing atomic secrets to Russia during 
the last 4 years remains a mystery. MI (War 
Office counterespionage branch) knew that 
Fuchs had fled Germany in 1933 as a self- 
confessed Communist. 

They had the reports from the Canadian 
Royal Commission in 1946. 

VISITED EMBASSY 

They knew also that Fuchs openly visited 
the Russian Embassy in London, a curious 
practice for an atomic scientist. 

Other evidences of grave weaknesses in 
Britain’s security system alarmed the United 
States last year and undermined British ef- 
forts to persuade the United States to share 
more of its atomic secrets. The Fuchs’ case 
merely confirmed earlier fears. 

In Ottawa, one indignant official told the 
Ensign: “Unless the authorities in Canada, 
the United States, and Britain quickly real- 
ize that every Communist and every fellow 
traveler is a suspect, our security measures 
will not give us much protection. The least 
we can do is to clean them out of places 
of authority and trust.” 





Sesquicentennial of Establishment of the 
Capital in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by State Senator P. H. McEachin, of 
‘lorence, S. C., at the Departmental 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C., on 
March ¢, representing South Carolina 
at the exercises celebrating the sesqui- 
centennial of the establishment of the 
Capital at Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

On behalf of the people of South Carolina 
I want to express our deep appreciation for 
the honor bestowed upon Us by the dedi- 
cation of these sequicentennial exercises to 
our State, of whose record we are so proud 
and to which we are so ardently devoted. 

South Carolina’s importance in the mak- 
ing of the new Nation over which this Fed- 
eral Capital was to preside can hardly be 
said to have been excelled by that of any 
other. For more than a hundred years be- 
for Washington was esteblished South Caro- 
lina had borne the principal burdens of de- 
fending the southern frontier against the 
encroachments of Spain and France, thus 
holding a vast territory that later became 
part of the United States. In the move- 
ment leading to the separation of the Thir- 
teen Colonies from England, South Carolina 
was the first to embody the new principles of 
self-government in a thorough and complete 
Constitution. In the long war that followed 
no other State was called upon to make 
greater sacrifices of life and property. The 
very mention of such names as Rutledge, 
Gadsden, Hayne, Laurens, Jasper, Moultrie, 
Sumter, and Marion, bears witness to the 
extent and worth of these sacrifices. 

South Carolina was no less interested in 
the new Federal system than she had been 
in the war that made the union possible. 
To the Federal Convention of 1787 they sent 
John Rutledge, Pierce Butler, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, and Charles Pinckney. 
Each contributed in some important way to 
the drafting of the Constitution. It is now 
edmitted, after much controversy, that 
Charles Pinckney laid before that conven- 
tion a plan which anticipated a greater num- 
ber of the provisions of the finished Con- 
stitution than did any other. I cannot re- 
sist calling attention to one of these provi- 
sions, which concerned the establishment of 
the "ederal Capital. It was Charles Pinck- 
ney, I am proud to say, who first proposed 
article I, section &, paragraph 17 of the Con- 
stitution which is now the basic law of the 
District of Columbia, and the city of Wash- 
ington. 

I think Pinckney was influenced in this by 
the fact that South Carolina, a few months 
before, had decided to transfer its capital 
from Charleston to a spot near the center 
of the State. In the procedure the State 
followed, there are striking similarities to 
the procedure used in arrangements for the 
Federal Capital. In both cases, the site se- 
lected was in open country, not in a popu- 
lous town. In both cases, the name of Wash- 
ington was proposed for the new city. South 
Carolina did not choose that name, but it is 
interesting to note that the name it did 


choose, Columbia, was later given to the Fed- 
eral district around Washington. Finally, I 
should also point out that the architect who 


designed the South Carolina state house, 
James Hoban, later drew plans for the White 
House and other buildings in Washington. 

Such were the ties between the State of 
South Carolina and the early history of the 
Federal Capital. Thcy were surface ties, it 
is true, but they were indicative of the deeper 
bonds of devotion to the great dream of a 
federal republic in which men could be equal 
and free under a system of government the 
world had never known before. 


End the Secret Snatching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
night it was my pleasure to deliver by 
transcription a radio address over the 
great prairie farmer voice, Station WLS, 
Chicago, a message on the subject of 
the stagzering cost of hidden taxes. I 
emphasized the importance of the Amer- 
ican public boing made aware of the 
huge amount of taxes which they are 
paying and which most of them do not 
realize are snatching pennies, nickels, 
dimes, and dollars from their purses. 
On a single loaf of bread there are 151 
hidden taxes, all along the line from the 
wheat in the farmer’s field to the time 
the bread is placed on the family kitch- 
en table. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this radio address over Station WLS 
be printed in the Appendix of the ReEc- 
CRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


END THE SECRET SNATCHING—A REPORT ON 
ENDING HIDDEN TAXES 


Wise old Benjamin Franklin told us Ameri- 
cans that “Nothing is certain but death and 
taxes.” 

Well, folks, at this time of the year, Ben 
Franklin’s comment seems particularly ap- 
propriate. Every March 15 or thereabouts, 
over 45,000,000 American taxpayers make out 
their returns for Uncle Sam. 

It is not an easy thing, of course, to part 
with the dollars which you have earned by 
the sweat of your brow, to part with savings 
which a man or woman wants to use for 
his or her own enjoyment, or for the chil- 
dren, or for putting away for a rainy day. 


WE ARE GLAD TO PAY OUR WAY 


Nevertheless, we are glad, as patriotic 
American citizens, to meet our responsibili- 
ties and to carry our share of the Govern- 
ment burden. We recognize that America, 
in these times, has many responsibilities to 
her own people and abroad. This neces- 
sarily involves a lot of money. 

Our total budget, as you probably know, 
is around $43,000,000,000. Around 70 per- 
cent of that sum is devoted to the payments 
for past wars or preparations against (God 
forbid) future wars—for interest on the na- 
tional debt, for aid to veterans, for defense, 
and so on, 


WE MUST CONCENTRATE ON DEFENSE 


Now, folks, these vital budget needs must 
be met. We dare not leave our country un- 
defended, because we might have squan- 
dered our budget money for other extrava- 
gant trifles—for unnecessary items. 

Just look abroad at this dangerous world 
situation, the menace of world communism, 
at the Soviet Union, which already controls 
a major proportion of the world’s peoples. 
We note that Russia has 157 divisions, and 
we have but 10. Russia has 14,000 first-line 
planes. We have less than 2,000. To guard 


our own shores right now—to guard 150,- 
000,000 Americans—we only have only about 
four divisions. 
overseas or are noncombat troops. 


Why? Because the rest are 
Those 
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are important facts, serious facts, my friends. 
These facts emphasize that the greatest re. 
sponsibility of the Federal Government is to 
preserve the Union, to protect it from woulq- 
be aggressors, to prevent another Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Yet, you and I know that the Federal Goy- 
ernment, instead of concentrating on that 
one main problem, seems is going haywire. 
It wants to expand its fleld into just about 
every other insignificant problem under the 
sun. 


CONGRESS MUST NARROW ITS FIELD 


You know, folks, Congress has over 10,000 
bills. Some of those bills are 100 or 200 
pages long. It stands to reason that your 
Senators and Representatives cannot pos- 
sibly handle all 10,000 bills adequately. The 
result ‘is that many important items are con- 
sidered in too brief a time, while piddling 
matters—mere trifles—often take up too 
much of Congress’ time. 

And, so we see, my friends, that instead 
of asking the Congress to expand Uncle 
Sam's field of operations, instead of asking 
the Congress to have Uncle Sam pok~ his 
nose into the field of medicine or poke his 
nose into purely intrastate matters, we— 
you and I—ought to be taking Uncle Sam’s 
nose out of those affairs. We ought to have 
Uncle Sam devote his major attention to the 
crucial problems of the atomic age—de- 
fense, self-preservation. 

But there’s another major reason why we 
ought to decentralize Federal operations, so 
to speak, and return them to the States and 
localities. And that reason is what we 
might call secret snatching. By that I mean 
that your pennies and your nickels, and your 
dimes and dollars are being snatched in se- 
cret without your knowing it. You are pay- 
ing a fantastic burden of secret taxes. Now, 
friends, if some racketeer or hoodlum were 
to snatch your money openly or in secret, 
you’d call a policeman, and you'd call him 
fast, because you have a right to protect 
your money against theft. But how can you 
protect your income from hundreds of hid- 
den taxes on everything from diapers to 
tombstones; yes, taxes, from the “womb to 
the tomb.” 

When you go to buy a bottle of milk which 
costs, let us say, 21 cents, the milk cost is 
only about 13 cents; whereas, taxes, all along 
the line from the farmer to the man who 
picks up the milk, to the milk procesgor, the 
truck hauler, the retailer, and so on, ac- 
count for 8 cents. If you buy a pack of 
cigarettes for 19 cents, 11 cents of that is 
for hidden taxes. If you buy baby powder 
for 29 cents, the hidden tax bite—that is, 
additional taxes—account for 18 cents. Just 
imagine that, my friends—18 cents for hid- 
den taxes and 29 cents for the baby powder. 

Your telephon bill is taxed, your home 
is taxed, your electric light Lulb, your re- 
frigerator, your wife’s hosiery, your alarm 
clock, your auto and euto equipment in 
particular are taxed. That is what I mean 
by secret snatching—hidden taxes which cut 
your purchasing power. I’m referring prin- 
cipally to Federal taxes of course. Well, | 
say Uncle Sam must cease soaking the tax- 
payer. 

WE MUST ENACT TAX REPEAL BILLS 


For that reason, I have introduced a con- 
siderable amount of tax-repeal legislation 
I have previously discussed with you over 
the microphone of WLS this question of re- 
pealing nuisance taxes. I mean the direct 
taxes on photo equipment, on furs, jewelry, 
theater admissions, cosmetics, and hundreds 
of other items like that. 

SOME PEOPLE THINK THEY GET SOMETHING FOR 
NOTHING 
But we've got to attack this whole idea of 


secret snatching. .I can think of no more 
insidious danger to our American way of 

















life than these hidden taxes. Why? Well, 
the reason is obvious. So long as some peo- 
ple think they’re getting something for noth- 
ing they'll continue the ruinous policy of 
demanding more Federal aid without realiz- 
ing that in the long run, they themselves 
will be paying through the nose for them. 
The Federal Government can’t give you 
anything, unless it first takes something 
away from you. Namely, your money, and, 
in fact, your liberty. 
SUMMARY 


Now, friends, let me sum up the various 
points thus far: 

1. The major business of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to look out after our national 
defense. Remember, experts have warned us 
that if a surprise atomic attack should come, 
50,000,000 people in American cities could 
be destroyed in a matter of minutes. We 
must be calm, cool, and eternally vigilant. 

2. In order to concentrate on problems of 
national defense, on problems of decentrali- 
zation, Uncle Sam must get rid of those State 
and local functions which he took over during 
the war and depression emergencies. 

3. If Uncle Sam does succeed in turning 
back some of these functions to the States 
and localities, then, he’ll be able to cut your 
taxes. Not only cut your direct taxes, but 
most important of all, cut hidden taxes. 

4. Now, fourth, we note that the whole 
history of taxation reveals the fact that once 
a tax is imposed, instead of being repealed, 
it is usually increased. 

In other words, it’s going to be a hard job 
to cut taxes. What we need, therefore, are 
specific techniques to end this secret snatch- 
ing. We need a specific program. And that 
is what I should like to suggest now. 


SET UP A LITTLE HOOVER COMMISSION 


1, Right now, there is pending before the 
Senate, legislation to set up a little Hoover 
Commission on Inter-Governmental Rela- 
tions. The purpose of this legislation is to 
end the overlapping and duplication between 
Federal, State, and local authorities by set- 
ting up a commission which would analyze 
the problem of Federal, State, and local 
powers and taxes. This Commission could 
do as wonderful a job in this field as the 
Hoover Commission on Government Reorgan- 
ization has done. 

2. Congress should immediately proceed to 
act. Every single committee of the Senate 
and House of Representatives should confer 
with the Federal agencies under its juris- 
diction and direct those agencies to prepare 
a program for getting rid of certain of their 
less important functions and returning them 
to the States and localities. 

It is not going to be an easy job to get them 
to do this. These agencies will probably try 
to sabotage this decentralization program; 
but if you, the American citizens insist on it, 
you can accomplish this purpose, 


BUSINESSMEN SHOULD PRINT HIDDEN TAX COSTS 
ON PRODUCTS 


8. Now, third, I suggest that manufactur- 
ers of various business products voluntarily 
try to compute, for example, the cost of hid- 
den baby-powder taxes, the cost of hidden 
soap taxes, and bread taxes, and so on. 
Then, if possible, those tax figures should 
be printed on the product that you buy. 
The American public should be informed 
about this secret snatching. If, for example, 
& woman buys a purse for $10, she should 
be aware of the fact that hidden taxes on 
that purse are going to cost an additional $5. 
Now, obviously, the cost of those taxes can't 
be printed on the purse itself, But it 
wouldn’t take very much effort to attach 
a little label to state that the cost is going 
to be increased by $5 because of the secret 
snatching. 

Newspapers and radio stations can volun- 
tarily cooperate by emphasizing the signifi- 
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cance of those hidden taxes, the harmful 
effect of this secret snatching on business 
and on consumers. 

Some years ago, we had a tremendous prob- 
lem of kidnaping. There was secret snatch- 
ing of youngsters that horrified the Nation. 
We ended that crime by the efficient action 
of the FBI. Well, today, fortunately, our 
children are not being kidnaped, but our 
money is being kidnaped—not illegally, but 
legally by some so-called public servants. 
I say it is time that these public servants be- 
gin to cut down on this secret snatching— 
on the kidnaping of your income. 


CONCLUSION 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, if you agree 
(or for that matter, if you disagree) with 
the ideas I have expressed, I hope that you'll 
drop a note to me in Washington, D. C., care 
of the Senate Office Building. Just write a 
penny post card to Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
of Wisconsin. But more important, write to 
your own Representatives in the Halls of 
Congress, or write to other Senators. Let 
them know how you feel. Let them know, 
as I believe you want them to know, that 
Uncle Sam must cut down on spending, must 
cut down on unnecessary functions, and 
most of all, must cut down on ruinous di- 
rect and hidden taxes. 

Thanks for your kind attention, and good 
luck to you all. 





Statehood for Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
House has passed a bill to grant state- 
hood to the great Territory of Alaska, 
and it now comes before the Senate com- 
mittee. So that Senators may be in- 
formed regarding the salient facts, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial from the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, entitled “Bright New Star From 
the North,” and an article from the Los 
Angeles Examiner, entitled “More Oil 
Than Arabia, ‘Glacier Priest’ Says.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Seattle (Wash.) Post- 
Intelligencer } 


BRIGHT New Stak Prom THE NortTH 


Heeding the aspirations of a vigorous young 
American Commonwealth, and echoing the 
desires of the American people as a whole, 
the Houre of Representatives has voted to 
admit Alaska to the Union. 

Now the long-awaited dawn of the forty- 
ninth star needs only the approval of the 
Senate to become fact. 

What has been acknowledged a necessity 
long ago, solemnly promised by the plat- 
forms of both Republican and Democratic 
Parties and by the formal avowals of their 
leaders, is thus at last near fulfillment. 

Nevertheless, there are forces and influ- 
ences at work in the Senate that would deny, 
and will strenuously attempt to frustrate, 
the legitimate ambition of Alaska for state- 
hood and the great benefits it would present 
to the safety and economy of the entire 
country. 
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These denials, evasions, and objections 
must immediately give way to the just de- 
mands of the national interest. 

It is only too clear and urgent why ad- 
mission to the Union of Alaska now, and 
Hawaii as soon as possible thereafter, is of 
vital importance to the Nation. 

Alaska is, beyond question, the most valu- 
able strategic position on the globe today. 
It needs adequate representation in Congress 
to achieve full development as a frontal bas- 
tion of our defense. 

Alaska is potentially one of the richest 
areas on earth. Statehood would stimulate 
growth of population, increase investment, 
strengthen industry, and enlarge commerce. 
These are historically the results of newly 
won State rank. 

Obviously these tangible values would ac- 
crue as much in proportion to the 48 States 
as to the forty-ninth. 

There is besides an intangible factor of 
inestimable importance. 

Alaska is an American land, explored, set- 
tled, and civilized by Americans. It is as 
patriotic and progressive, as full of zeal to 
create and build as were every one of the 
once pioneering States that are now princi- 
pal partners of the federation. 

To deny the title and rights of full Ameri- 
can citizenship, to withhold rightful repre- 
sentation, to maintain this critically sit- 
uated and richly promising part of America 
in the status of a ward, is to deny every 
principle of our democratic doctrine. 

In the light of these incontrovertible rea- 
sons for Alaskan statehood, technical objec- 
tions whose very technicality is highly ques- 
tionable, promise to make the debate in the 
Senate acrid and prolonged. 

They are already foreseen in the coming 
hearings of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, which must precede senatorial 
vote. 

Whether in committee or on the floor, the 
carping objections must be overridden, so 
that the broad and glowing certainties of the 
future can stand out in the full light of 
reality. 

As Alaska Delegate Bartietr said to the 
House: 

“Give us statehood and we will give you 
before long a mighty State whose popula- 
tion will grow constantly, whose business 
and industry will develop in harmony with 
the resources upon which they are 
based. * * *°' Statehood should enable 
the pioneer hands in Alaska and those who 
will go there to carve a mighty new State 
for this Union from our most western 
frontier.” 





[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner] 
More Or THAN ARABIA, “GLACIER PRIEsT” 
Says—FarMs Better THAN DENMARK AWAIT 

SETTLER, HE DECLARES 

Statehood for Alaska will throw open a 
vast frontier of tremendous resources to a 
hew surge of colonization and development. 

Statehood will facilitate defense of Amer- 
ica’s key bastion of the north, which lies 
in Communist Asia’s back yard. 

It will grant a basic right of democracy— 
representation—to fellow Americans who are 
now denied it in Congress. 

So believes the famed “glacier priest,” 
Father Bernard R. Hubbard, one of the 
world’s foremost authorities on Alaska. 

In an interview at Loyola University yes- 
terday, Father Hubbard drew upon a quarter 
century of knowledge of that land. 


PROSPERITY 


“Alaska,” he declared, “has everything any 
State could have for tremendous prosperity. 
“The oil resources alone of the Alaska- 


Canada are are greater than Saudi Arabia's. 
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“There are great regions of arable land, 
comparable to central Europe or Denmark, 
awaiting farming and dairying. 

“I believe statehood will speed up its 
development. 

“Settlers will be attracted first, and indus- 
try will follow. I know plenty of capital is 
waiting to come in with proper assurances of 
local protection for private investment.” 

Such expansion and civilization will facili- 
tate defense, too, he said. 

“Alaska is of paramount strategic im- 
portance, From bases there, B-36’s could fly 
over the polar-ice pack by the shortest routes, 
to let any nation in the world feel our weight 
and power.” 

Alaskans themselves want statehood, he 
said, because it will give them elected repre- 
sentatives, responsible to them, instead of 
laying their problems to “voteless Delegates” 
in a Capital 4,000 miles away. 

Ultimately, he said, successful statehood 
will be bound up with more cordial trade re- 
lations with Canada. 

With the State of Alaska, Canada, and 
other United States working closely together, 
he said, “We will truly have a glorious North 
America.” 





Balancing the Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A Greater Peril Than 
Bombs,” from the Indianapolis Star of 
a recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


A GreaTER Pert. THAN Bomss 


Indiana Democrats sat back from their 
$25-a-plate feast Saturday night and heard 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, voice his 
grave concern about a problem which the 
head of the Democratic Party pretends is 
nonexistent. 

Governor Stevenson warned fellow Demo- 
crats that they must devote more of their 
attention to balancing the national budget. 
“If we can’t balance our budget now, when 
will we?” he asked. He called the problem 
of balancing the budget while living sanely 
and making the required total effort in the 
cold war as urgent a question as this coun- 
try has ever faced. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower expressed sim- 
jiar concern Sunday night in a New York 
address. He counseled Americans to worry 
more about averting national bankruptcy 
and less about the hydrogen bomb. “We 
can do something about the possibility of 
bankruptcy,” he said. 

Mr. Truman’s attitude is in alarming con- 
tvest to that of Governor Stevenson, General 
Eisenhower, and numerous other influential 
Americans, many of them leaders of Mr, 
Truman's party. These Americans see the 
dark peril of continued deficit spending. 
The President, however, remains blithely in- 
different to his projected $8,000,000,000 defi- 
cit. Instead, he continues to demand social 
programs which would greatly increase the 
deficit. 

Atomic warfare, as General Eisenhower im- 
plied, is a threat over which we do not have 


full control. 
longs to the Russians. But national bank- 
ruptcy is a peril which Americans can con- 
trol fully through their elected representa- 
tives. Atomic warfare is still in the if-and- 
when stage. 

That is why General Eisenhower urged us 
to worry more about bankruptcy and less 
about bombs. That is why Governor Stev- 
enson injected what might be called a sour 
note into a happy gathering of Democrats 
here in Indianapolis. If he succeeded in 
denting the complacency of some of his fel- 
low party leaders, the result will be worth 
$25 a plate for every man, woman, and child 
il. Indiana. 





“He Made Me Think” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “‘Two Fine Addresses,” from the 
Delphi (Ind.) Journal of February 23, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Two FINE ADDRESSES 


Homer E. CaPenakrt, senior Indiana Sena- 
tor, made an appearance in Carroll County 
last week and gave two addresses—one to a 
group of avowed Republicans at their annual 
Lincoln Day banquet and the other to a 
gathering of Delphi Rotarians and their 
farmer guests. 

In those two talks Senator CaprHarrT left 
more food for thought in Carroll County than 
has many e speaker in many a month. 

Speaking with the earnestness of a man 
who has been in the shadow of death itself, 
CAPEHART left more people wondering about 
our American form of government than had 
probably even considered the matter in the 
past year. 

A young man said later, “He really made me 
think about some things that I had passed 
over lightly before.” The young man has a 
young daughter and he added that he wants 
his youngster to grow up in America— 
America as he knew it before and while he 
was helping fight a world war. 

Senator CaAPeHART laid English socialism 
out for inspection and then showed how dan- 
gerously close the United States has drawn 
to that same situation. 

Make no mistake, Democrats who heard 
the Senator’s address at Rotary-Farmer meet- 
ing were impressed and have something to 
ponder. It’s not a political question where 
capitalism, socialism, and communism are 
concerned. It is a question of self-preserva- 
tion, of individual freedoms and the right to 
own a home, a business, a farm, and the 
opportunity to manage them in the way one 
sees fit. 

If you didn’t hear the Senator, you missed 
hearing one of the best food-for-thought ad- 
dresses given in these parts recently. A 
second best would be to take a suggestion 
made a week ago and read the popular Road 
Ahead, a wonderful condensation of which 
appeared in the February issue of Reader’s 
Digest. 
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A part of the initiative here be- 


Report to the Second District of Illinois 
on the FEPC Fight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
I think it is proper that from time to time 
we who serve as the Representatives of 
the people in the Congress of the United 
States should report to those who sent 
us here in what manner we have used 
our influence and our votes to advance 
the sort of legislation in which our con- 
stituents are interested. 

Furthermore I think such reports to 
our constituents should be made publicly 
in this Chamber that our distinguished 
colleagues, whether of our party and our 
own convictions or contrariwise, should 
the better understand our sincerity and 
the fidelity with which we seek to repre- 
sent the public sentiment of the voters 
in our respective districts. 

In the Second District of Illinois there 
prevails a strong dislike of anything in 
the nature of discrimination because of 
differences in race, color, creed, or sta- 
tion. We believe that equality in oppor- 
tunity is as essential to a functioning de- 
mocracy as impartiality in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

In the Second District of Illinois men 
and women of all religions and all de- 
nominations, of all racial groups and of 
all stations of life, believe that they and 
all other men and women should have 
equal opportunity in the obtaining and 
the holding of employment. To say to 
a worker that he cannot apply for em- 
ployment on his own qualifications and 
his own character and on an equal foot- 
ing with all other qualified applicants 
to the people of the Second District of 
Illinois is abhorrent. To say that he 
cannot be considered and subjected im- 
partially to the same tests because of his 
religion, his color, or even his race, to 
us in the Second District of Illinois is to 
question democracy itself. We feel that 
in a real democracy there must be among 
citizens, united with the common pur- 
pose of making that democracy func- 
tion, a sense of cooperating brotherhood 
at least to the extent of according to all 
an equality of opportunity. 

EXPERIENCES OF THE MELTING POT 


Why do we feel as strongly as we do 
on the matter of the proposed Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act? A few of our 
distinguished colleagues from the South 
have said in the debates in this Chamber 
that our motivation was one of political 
interest and not of conviction. How 
little they know us. How scant is their 
understanding of the experiences of life 
in a great melting pot from which 
peoples of all races and of all religions 
have come to contribute by hard work 
and loyalty their part to the strength 
and the greatness of the land of liberty. 

Fair and equal opportunity for em- 
ployment has not always been accorded 
the Irish immigrant, the Jewish imml- 














crant, the Scandinavian immigrant, the 
Italian, the Polish, the Lithuanian, the 
croatian—I could go on down the call of 
the nations and the races and I could 
not omit the Anglo-Saxon because 
against some of the later immigrants 
from the British possessions has there 
been directed by some employers that 
which amounted to discrimination. 

If we are opposed, uncompromisingly 
opposed, to signs in factories and on the 


walls of offices reading, “No Negroes may 
apply,” one reason may be found in the 
experiences that are a part of our back- 
ground. 


“Jews not wanted’”—there have been 
such signs to bring tears to the eyes of 
honest men and women, and of children. 

“No Irish need apply”—is it not under- 
standable by our southern colleagues 
that one in whose veins Irish blood does 
would ever wish on men and 
women of any race the doors of employ- 
ment to be shut? 

“No Polish workers wanted”—yes, in 
our Chicago, the greatest of the inland 
cities of America, the metropolis carved 
in the very center of the American melt- 
ing pot, we have known that affront to 
be thrown into the faces of good and 
Goc-fearing people who came to Amer- 
ica to work and ask only for the chance. 

“No Italians wanted,” “No Scandi- 
navians hired here”—on down the list 
of immigrants who came to make their 
homes with us and to join with us in 
making our city and our land a place of 
happiness for all. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, in Chicago we 
learned our brotherhood in the experi- 
ences of our own kind. Even those who 
were born in America, but came from the 
farms, and were inexperienced in the 
ways and manners of urban life, had, too, 
at the beginning some measure of dis- 
crimination to combat. 

MOST DEMOCRATIC OF CITIES 


Chicago never would have become the 
great city that she is, perhaps the most 
democratic large city in the world, if 
from the very first our people had not 
seen to it that whenever discrimination 
showed itself, and upon whomsoever 
visited, that discrimination was crushed 
under an avalanche of populous disap- 
proval. We of all racial groups and of 
all religions have worked together as a 
team in tolerance and in mutual under- 
standing to bring to our Chicago, and all 
the people who dwell therein, the great- 
est possible measure of human con- 
tentme nt. 

We apologize to no one for placing the 
quality of character ahead of the cir- 
cumstances of birth. I suppose that you 
might call us a religious people, judging 
from the many churches and synagogues, 
: ys filled during the hours of wor- 
ship. The point that I wish to emphasize 
here is that in our daily lives in Chicago 
we seek to give « practical expression in 
’ contracts with our fellow men to 
the teachings of our religions. To us in 
Chicago the brotherhood of man is 
something more than a bit of vocabulary. 

I may say to my distinguished col- 
leagues from the South, and especially 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sutton], who in the debate on FEPC 
Taised the cry of hypocrisy against Mem- 


course 
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bers from a North that he does not know, 
from an East that he does not know, 
from a West that he does not know, that 
long before the wounds of an intersec- 
tional war were healed in the South 
there came to Chicago and to Illinois 
many fine southern men and women, 
who by us were received with open arms 
as friends and neighbors to work with 
us, without prejudice or discrimination 
because but recently the States from 
which they came were at war with us. 
We do not believe in discrimination. 
You cannot live long in the democratic 
atmosphere of Chicago until this pas- 
sion for recognition of human rights, and 
their enjoyment by all without any taint 
of discrimination anywhere, becomes a 
part and parcel of your being. 

I do not think any of the fine south- 
ern men and women who were the first 
to join our Chicago family after the 
close of hostilities in the sixties would 
have had it in their hearts to charge 
us with hypocrisy because we neither 
believed in nor practiced discrimination. 

SINCERITY OF SOUTHERNERS 


I should add, in all fairness, that the 
great majority of our colleagues from 
the South, who debated with us on 
FEPC, refrained from the charge of hy- 
pocrisy. They joined with the great ma- 
jority of the advocates of FEPC in keep- 
ing the debate on a high level of logical 
argument advanced in a spirit of mutual 
respect. The fact that the delegations 
from the 12 southern States, including 
Members ordinarily of liberal trends of 
thought and many Members of lofty and 
spiritual character, voted as a unit 
against FEPC we from the North, East 
and West could not leave unnoticed. It 
was not so much a matter of geogra- 
phy—because, Mr. Speaker, we are all 
one people and we in this chamber find 
in commingling together that there is 
little fundamental difference among 
us—rather, I would say, the explanation 
for the division along sectional lines lay 
in the fact that our democracy in such 
a city as Chicago has longer been under 
the refining tests of personal experi- 
ences. They have been the experiences 
of the great melting pot into which have 
come one wave of immigrants after an- 
other, each perhaps with its own nation- 
alistic customs and usually under the 
handicap of learning a new language 
and the habits of new ways. We have 
found from our personal experiences, 
and those of our own kind before us, in 
the great melting pot in which we be- 
came as one team the goal of which was 
the contentment of all, that human 
hearts and human minds are pretty 
much alike, and that race and color and 
religion and station cannot divide when 
there is brotherly desire to understand 
and a sincere willingness to accord to 
others that exact equality in opportu- 
nity expected and demanded for oneself. 

Meanwhile, as we were going through 
the cycle of these experiences, which 
reached, as I have said, into the “groupal” 
backerounds of all of us, the Southern 
States, emerging from the difficult prob- 
lems of reconstruction years, continued 
under a social order only slightly altered. 
Toward those of a race not too long ago 
released from the status of slaves there 
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remained an attitude of protection, 
guardianship, and undoubtedly what was 
deemed helpfulness. But in the melting 
pot of many races we had found that you 
can give all of these—protection, guard- 
ianship, helpfulnmess—and if you have 
omitted recognition of the dignity of man 
you have given nothing. It is that rec- 
ognition of the dignity of man, which 
all human nature craves and which is 
of the very spirit of religion, that brings 
out the finest attributes in the individual 
and spurs each race to develop within its 
members those graces of manners and 
qualities of character that best recom- 
mend them in the society cf the mem- 
bers of other races and of other groups. 

Suffice to say, Mr. Speaker, that in 
return for the recognition of our sin- 
cerity, which most of our southern col- 
leagues generously accorded us in the 
FEPC debates, we gave to them with 
equal generosity and in equal measure 
recognition of their sincerity. 

A new order is supplanting an old 
order, and neither the advocates of a 
new that is destined to prevail nor the 
defenders of an old that cannot continue 
in a modern world can serve any good 
purpose, either in advocacy or in oppo- 
sition, by raising a question of sincerity. 

DISCRIMINATION IS A POISON 


To all in the Second Congressional 
District of Illinois, to the men and 
women, and even the children who in 
their generation will carry the torch for 
democracy, humanity, and brotherhood, 
do I make this report of how, with hum- 
bleness of spirit, but I hope with that 
driving force which sincerity gives to our 
words, I have tried in the halls of Con- 
gress to make my voice the sounding 
board of their voices and my vote truly 
expressive of the universal sentiment of 
tolerance, understanding, and brother- 
hood prevailing among the people I rep- 
resent in the Second District of Llinois. 

On July 1, 1949, I said in the House of 
Representatives: 


I abhor discrimination of any kind being 
directed against law-abiding men and wom- 
en who walk in the image of their God, 
doing the share of the work of the world 
that is given them todo. All my adult life, 
actively expended in championing the causes 
of ordinary men and women who too often 
have too few to speak for them, I have 
fought discrimination wherever I have found 
its ugly head. 

On coming to this Congress, a new Mem- 
ber and at an age where there could be no 
ambition except to be true to myself and the 
philosophy by which I had lived my life, I 
made to myself the pledge that wherever I 
found discrimination my vote would be 
withheld and wherever I found that which 
in sound legislation would eradicate in some 
measure some form of discrimination there 
would my vote be and there would it be 
counted. 

Discrimination, Mr. Speaker, in a demcc- 
racy such as ours is the poison that destroys; 
slow-working poison, it is true, and for that 
reason the more insidious and to be guarded 
against. 


USE OF RADIO IN FEPC FIGHT 


As a Member of the Congress, active in 
the fight for FEPC legislation and eager 
that behind us in that fight should be the 
strength of an aroused public interest, I 
appeared frequently on radio programs, 
On January 8, 


both local and national. 
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1950, over Station WWDC in Washing- 
ton, I said: 


Should Congress enact a Federal fair em- 
ployment practices act? You couldn’t expect 
me to answer that except in the affirmative. 
The platform of my party, which in all good 
conscience is binding upon me, declared in no 
uncertain terms for such an enactment. 

If I had been defeated in November of 1948 
and my Republican opponent had been elect- 


ed to represent the people of the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois, I do not see how he could 
have answered the question except in the 
affirmative. The platform of the Republican 


Party, which, in all good conscience, should 
be binding upon the ,Republican members 
of the Congress, declared in no uncertain 
terms for the enactment of a Federal fair 
employment practices act. 

Who am I to say, or who else has the right 
in the presumption of wisdom above his fel- 
low men to say that both the Democrats and 
the Republicans were talking nonsense in 
their respective platform pledges and that 
the American people, having declared their 
overwhelming approval of legislation to end 
discrimination in the opportunity for em- 
ployment, should be put in their place by the 
Members of Congress they thought they had 
elected to be their representatives and not 
their masters? 

I cannot lose sight of the fact that this is a 
representative Democracy, that its proper 
functioning rests upon party responsibility 
and that, in the absence of a conflict with in- 
dividual conscience or preelection pro- 
nouncement to the contrary, the men and 
women sent as Senators and Representatives 
to the Congress are morally and in all decency 
and honesty obligated to vote in the Con- 
gress according to the directions of the voters 
as expressed in party platform. 

There are probably some in the Eighty- 
first Congress who are honestly fearful of 
democracy itself just as there were those 
among the early Americans who were fearful 
of extending the right of suffrage to those 
who owned no property and who possessed 
no superior education. They would have 
discriminated against men of their own 
color, of their own religion, of their own 
national origin, even to the extent of de- 
priving them of a vote and a voice, and 
only because they were poor and the cir- 
cumstances of their early lives deprived 
them of educational opportunities. 

There have always been those who were 
afraid of the competition of equality in 
opportunity. They have preferred the com- 
fortable cushions of a convenient status quo 
to the exertion of rolling up their sleeves and 
meeting their fellows on an equal footing. 

They have always been a negligible minor- 
ity in these United States of America. Their 
number in the Eighty-first Congress—I mean 
those who honestly find in their consciences 
something revolting and terrifying in the 


concept of equality in the opportunity of 

employment—is so piteously negligible that 

as a bloc it would not dent a pat of butter. 
Equality in opportunity for employment in 


a democracy is so essential that where it does 
not exist there is no democracy. To deny 
equal opportunity in getting and holding 
available jobs is nothing less than holding to 
the discarded concept of master and servant, 
bf classes determined by circumstances of 
birth, of superior races and of superior re- 
ligions. 
CHURCHES JOIN THE BATTLE 


In the extension of my remarks I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of 
February 6, 1950, my reply to the request 
of the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago that I support the FEPC bill and 
also sign the discharge petition of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RoosgE- 
VELT]. My reply as it appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of February 6, 
1950, to this great federation of all the 


Protestant churches in the metropolitan 
Chicago area follows: 


Dear Sirs: This is to acknowledge receipt 
of your form letter concerning H. R. 4453. I 
am happy to note the position taken by the 
board of trustees of the Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago in support of legislation 
aimed at removing discrimination in the op- 
portunity to obtain and hold employment. 

Such legislation, reflecting as it does the 
Christian concept of brotherhcod of man 
under the fatherhood of God, could not fail 
to inspire deep sympathetic interest among 
the men and women whose spiritual strength 
is maintained and augmented by attendance 
and worship at the many Protestant churches 
of all denominations comprising the mem- 
bership of the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago. 

It is heartening that your board of trustees 
has responded to this universal sentiment 
among Christian people in our community by 
officially declaring the support of H. R. 4453 
by your federation, truly representative of 
and the spokesman for the United Protes- 
tant Churches of Greater Chicago. 

You request me to sign discharge petition 
20. Iam happy to inform you that I was one 
of the first to sign this petition and that I 
also signed discharge petition 21, which is of 
a similar nature. Discharge petition 20 was 
filed by Representative FRANKLIN D. ROoOosE- 
VELT and discharge petition 21 by Representa- 
tive ApAM CLAYTON PowELL. It is significant 
to note as indicating no division among those 
supporting FEPC that RoosEve.t signed 
PowELL’s petition, as well as his own, and 
PowELL signed both his own and ROOSEVELT’S 
petitions. 

As the 1948 national platforms of both ma- 
jor parties pledged support of a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Act, I see no good rea- 
son why any individual Member of the House 
should not feel free to sign any or all dis- 
charge petitions the objection of which is to 
bring an early vote on proposed legislation 
redeeming the pledge of both parties. Cer- 
tainly, if each individual Member applied to 
his own actions the test of fidelity to cam- 
paign pledges of his own party it is incon- 
ceivable that a discharge petition for H. R. 
4453 would fail of the required 218 signatures. 

Regardless of the fate of the discharge pe- 
titions now on the Clerk’s desk, I can assure 
you with the utmost confidence that H. R. 
4453 will reach the floor of the House early 
in this session and be passed by a substantial 
majority. The sincerity and determination 
of the President and of the House leadership 
is beyond question, and I am sure there is 
equal sincerity and determination that the 
FEPC bill shall be passed among sufficient 
numbers of the opposition party. 

The action of the board of trustees of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago has 
been a stimulating contribution, of real 
value, to a good fight for the good cause of 
a functioning democracy geared to the con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. 


VOTED AGAINST ALL AMENDMENTS 


I remained on the floor during all of 
the 15 hours and more of that historic 
February 22, 1950, the anniversary of 
Washington’s birthday when the good, 
the long, the gruelling fight was made 
for recognition of the human rights of 
all our people. I opposed and voted 
against all the amendments that were 
offered. I wanted not only the principle 
adopted but also the enforcement pro- 
visions that would make the principle 
respected in its application as intended. 

You will find on page 2200 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD of February 22, 1950, 
my reply to the contention of a south- 
ern Member that there is a distinction 
between civil rights and human rights. 
My remarks in the Halls of Congress on 
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the occasion of that great debate, 1 
quote: 


Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentile. 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Sims], whose 
sympathy with many liberal viewpoints has 
won him the friendship of liberals from the 
North, has sought in his presentment of the 
southern viewpoint on the pending bill to 
make a distinction between civil rights ang 
human rights. His opposition to that pil 
he bases upon his conclusion that its effects 
would place civil rights in priority to human 
rights. 

I am afraid I cannot agree with the dis. 
tinguished gentleman. That which for con- 
venience in reference we call a bill for ciyjj 
rights stems from the human right of all men 
and women to live. Men and women in a 
comple~ industrial society, unless born of 
families of means, cannot live unless they 
have gainful employment. Shelter, food, 
clothing, everything necessary to keep body 
and soul together, must come from the pro- 
ceeds of that employment. 

This bill aims at affording all persons with. 
in the jurisdiction of the United States an 
equal opportunity in obtaining and holding 
such employment without any discrimination 
based upon racial and religious prejudices. 

I fail to see where there could be any 
human right more fundamental than the 
right to live, and it is to establish that right 
to live on the part of millions of our coun. 
trymen now discriminated against that this 
proposed legislation has been presented. I 
don’t care what you call it—civil rights, as ts 
the easy term in the vocabulary of its pro- 
ponents, or something sought to be forced 
upon us in priority of human rights, as the 
gentleman from South Carolina says. I do 
not think the good men and women in the 
galleries above us are interested in labels, 
No matter what you call it, this is a bill to 
give human beings the right to live and io 
enjoy equal opportunities in employment 
when possessed of equal qualifications. 

I can conceive of a situation when a period 
of great unemployment, such as was visited 
upon us in the early thirties when the poli- 
cies of a reactionary government brought us 
to a wreck, those men and women in the 
groups discriminated against, being the first 
to be dismissed and the last to be reem- 
ployed, would be doomed as individuals and 
as a group to unwarranted privations, and 
in many instances to actual starvation. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the right to live of all 
human beings, without regard to color or race 
or religion, can never be inferior to any of 
the rights of a more fortunate and numerous 
group. I know of nothing in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, certainly nothing 
in the law of God, that establishes the right 
to discriminate against one’s brother in 
priority to the brother’s right to live. 

Mr. Chairman, this day in this Chamber, 
where so many great battles have been fought 
and won for human rights, will long be 
remembered. Today an old and passing or- 
der ma‘e its last stand. 

The galleries in this Chamber nave been 
filled fur the many hours that we have been 
here. Until the general debate began, 5 
hours after we convened at noon, there was 
little of excitement to command the in- 
terest of those packed galleries. The monoto- 
nous calling of the hundreds of names on 
one roll call after another was all that we, 
the representatives of the people in what 
has been termed the greatest deliberative 
body in the world had to offer. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, those galleries have 
remained packed hour after hour, and they 
will be packed, I venture to say, all night 
and all day tomorrow if it takes that time 
to bring this bill to a vote. 

I ask my colleagues to look upward at the 
faces of the men and women looking down on 
us. There is nothing of idle curiosity in those 
faces. I have never seen reflected in the 


faces of any gathering more sincerity of feel- 















ing, more intensity of emotion, the greater 
marked because restrained. With rapt at- 
tention from the galleries above they look 
upon everything which is transpiring. 

If I read aright the expression in their 
faces it is one reflective of their joy that on 
this day and in this Chamber the good fight 
has been made and is on its way to triumph— 
the good fight to end discrimination in the 
opportunity to get and hold a job—the good 
fight fcr the human right to live of every- 
one, even those of other races, creeds, and 
color. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to say that in 
the Second District of Illinois, which I have 
the honor to represent, the sentiment for 
the passage of this bill is overwhelming. In 
Chicago we do not like any sort of discrimi- 
nation. 

I HAVE REPRESENTED MY DISTRICT 


Ihave the faith that the people I repre- 
sent, the great Republican rank and file 
as well as the Democratic, men and 
women of all religions and creeds and 
of all races and nationalistic derivations, 
will approve of what I have done. I re- 
peat, we in the Second District of Illi- 
nois do not like discrimination. We like 
all men to stand on their own feet, to 
enjoy equal opportunity and to measure 
up in the esteem of their neighbors by 
the quality of their individual characters 
without seeking an unfair advantage in 
the circumstances of birth. 





Moral Rearmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, in commenting on certain 
matters under discussion on the floor of 
the Senate, I called attention to the fact 
that there appeared in the galleries at 
that time a group of young people from 
overseas representing 12 or 15 countries. 
I also made the statement that the Chap- 
lain of the Senate had written several 
fine editorials in the Washington Sunday 
Star, which I understcod had been in- 
corporated in the Recorp. I find that I 
was mistaken in that respect. I there- 
fore ask at this time that the two edi- 
torials one entitled “A Rainbow Over the 
Alps” and the other entitled ““At the End 
of the Rainbow,” written by Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
Senate, be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT—A RAINBOW OVER THE 
ALPS—MorAL REARMAMENT IDEAL SEEN AS A 
Way To Work NEeEcESSARY CHANGE IN 
HUMAN CHARACTER 

(By the Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, 

D. D., Litt. D.) 

Spanning the sky like a radiant scarf of 
blended colors, I saw a rainbow overarching 
the majestic peaks of the Alps. Under that 
Sign in the heavens lay a little town perched 
on the mountainside 3,000 “eet above the city 
of Montreux and that liquid-blue gem which 
is Lake Geneva. Asa blazing star once hung 
over Bethlehem of Judea so a painbow hangs 
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over a little town in another small land, 
lovely Switzerland. 

That spot, high and lifted up, is a modern 
Mecca which, as a magnet, has been drawing 
to its spacious Mountain House pilgrims 
from all parts of this fear-haunted earth. 
For during these crucial months, when it is 
later than we think, the paths of peace- 
makers who are to be called the children of 
God have led to Caux, pronounced in our 
English tongue Co. 

All for which Caux has become an inspir- 
ing symbol fits in perfectly with that opulent 
word, “cooperation.” Here is an enchanted 
mount where the Sermon on the Mount is 
being put into practical operation in this 
very year of crisis and chaos. That moun- 
tainside has been called by a distinguished 
Member of the United States Congress “the 
brightest spot in the dark picture of Europe.” 
In many aspects that somber picture is dis- 
mal indeed. One of the world’s most pro- 
found thinkers, whose frank telling of un- 
pleasant truth has earned him the title of 
the “Gloomy Dean,” Dr. Inge, of St. Paul’s, 
London, has just emerged from retirement 
after much brooding over the present omi- 
nous world situation with this startling 
warning: “Either the nations must surrender 
some fraction of their independence to a 
supernational authority which will have the 
power to settle disputes peaceably or peace 
will be restored as in the Roman Empire by 
a knockout blow by the strongest power. 
This last looks painfully like a Tartar domi- 
nation of Eurupe and Asia. Shall we have 
the sense to choose the former alternative?” 
But the fatal trouble is that the “former 
alternative,” namely, just adjustments of the 
differences dividing mankind cannot be 
chosen unless men and nations change. 
Above political, diplomatic, and economic 
levels, earnest men and women weary of 
frustrated mechanical shuffling of the same 
old cards of fate, are frankly facing the 
fundamental necessity—change, changed 
hearts, changed desires, changed attitudes, 
changed motives, changed objectives. 

A Burmese leader at Caux, speaking for 
the teeming east, declares: “We need money. 
We need about everything. But we need 
most of all changed people, a change which 
will enable us to trust one another.” 

Communism is out on a world-wide scale 
to liquidate one class and put another un- 
changed class at the top of the heap. So- 
cialism, often sincere enough in its at- 
tempts to eliminate exploitation in order to 
bring the good things of life to all people, 
is still dealing with unchecked selfishness 
which can wreck any social scheme. Even 
in a chastened capitalism, management and 
labor confront each other with belligerent 
bitterness and suspicion in a constant tug- 
of-war. With legislative bricks, a sorry at- 
tempt doomed to futility is being made to 
build an altruistic edifice on the sinking 
sands of an unchanged society. It is self- 
evident that the utopian plan will not work 
without the utopian man. 

The only escape from catastrophe is to 
change human nature. That diagnosis is as 
old as the Matchless Figure who enunciated 
the Sermon on the Mount and who insisted, 
as He fronted the deepest needs of the in- 
dividual and of society, “You must be 
changed.” “Born again,” He called it. That 
is the working gospel of Caux—change, not in 
some sweet by-and-by, but in the here and 
now. That is the rainbow over the Alps. Here 
men and women by the thousand, represent- 
ing all walks of life, from more than half 
a hundred nations, are finding the secret 
of actually practicing the presence of God— 
the God who did not cease to guide and to 
speak when some holy book was closed cen- 
turies ago, but who is speaking now to those 
who will but listen. Here at Caux, in a hos- 
tile world longing for peace but preparing 
for war, is an arsenal of the spirit where the 
invincible instruments of moral rearma- 
ment are being put into the hands of eager 
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crusaders who are marching forth with the 
old cry which once rang through the em- 
battled hosts of Europe, “God wills it.” 
Here is the laboratory proof that human re- 
lationships, individual and social, dull, de- 
feated, and divided, may be changed to re- 
lationships radiant, victorious, and united. 
Seeing that rainbow, parliamentarians, dip- 
lomats, legislators, cabinet members, labor 
leaders, capitalists, Communists, miners, and 
ministers—Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Mos- 
lems—are climbing the path to Caux, to 
carry back with shining faces the answer. 
Next week the Spires of the Spirit will 
point to the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. 


Spires OF THE SpirIT—AT THE END OF THE 
RaINBOW—MorRAL REARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
AT CAUX REGARDED AS A SIGN OF HOPE FOR THE 
WoRLD 


(By the Reverend Frederick Brown Harris, 
D. D., Litt. D.) 


High up in the Alps at Caux inspired men 
and women, having been shown the pattern 
in the mount for a new world, are going out 
with the leaven which must leaven the whole 
earth, unless a new Dark Age is to emerge, 
with the split atom as its nemesis. The fight 
whose strategy Caux plans is not a war 
against something. It is primarily a fight 
for something, for a master ideology which 
is superior and supreme. After a visit to 
Caux, a United States Congressman ex- 
claimed: “The unmatched ideology here of- 
fered to a frustrated world is undoubtedly 
the Gibraltar of hope to which we must all 
cling.” 

The creed of Caux is: An evil idea can be 
stopped with only one weapon, a better idea. 
The basis of its ideology is to build a quartet 
of virtues and values into every human rela- 
tionship—purity, honesty, unselfishness, and 
love. That combination in action is irre- 
sistible. In the struggle between class and 
class, and race and race, it offers the healing 
balm of an understanding and a mutual trust 
which bridges all gulfs. It is all happening 
now at Caux, for Marxists and capitalists, for 
captains of labor and of management, for 
men from the Orient and the Occident, for 
white and black and brown. With old hates 
and hurts forgotten, clenched fists have 
changed to clasped hands. 

Under the spell of Caux once rabid Com- 
munists have utterly renounced the Marxian 
gospel of hate. One who had followed the 
party line for 30 years testified: “I see now 
that Marxists carry in their minds a great 
deal of rubbish.” And so do Socialists and 
capitalists. They all need to be changed. 

A labor leader, heading unions influencing 
over 200,000 members, beholding selfishness 
change to altruism, competition to coopera- 
tion, conflict to concord, ownership to stew- 
ardship, in that human laboratory in the 
Alps, declared: “They have the spiritual atom 
bomb. Here is the secret for building the 
new world that we Socialists have always 
wished for.” 

Yes, it is no illusion. There is a rainbow 
over the Alps. It speaks of one more chance 
for men to turn pending catastrophe into a 
flowering renaissance which will bring a new 
Eden for all. 

Twelve thousand from 50 nations, reach- 
ing Caux by land, sea, and air, have found 
there the headquarters of the hope of the 
world. Our own Department of Justice, 
speaking for America which backs the Mar- 
shall plan and all other bulwarks against 
the threatened flood of communism, noting 
this rainbow in the sky, has issued this 
statement: “Moral rearmament is a world 
force, and its objectives are recognized by 
the Department as worthy and helpful in 
the strengthening of democratic forces 
throughout the world.” 

No wonder our Congress sent at Govern- 
ment expense this summer a delegation, who 
left its busy session to fly to Caux and see for 
themselves this great thing that has come to 
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pass. One high official speaks for all in re- 
porting what they saw and how they felt, as 
he testifies: “No man could attend the con- 
ference in Caux and watch the emotions of a 
new hope light the faces of the people and 
not come away convinced that the organized 
forces of good in this world can defeat the 
organized forces of evil.” 

As we left that mount of transfiguration, 
far down beneath us lay the city, emblem 
of the busy haunts and restless hearts of 
men. Peering earthward from our eerie 
balcony, naught could be seen below but bil- 
lowy clouds shutting out all sign of the 
valley. But we could see plainly that the 
blue sky was the truth, for we were above the 
clouds. They seemed only symbols of the 
suspicions and misunderstandings which 
hide the vision splendid from the men of the 
valley. 

But, descending to the lake level and look- 
ing up to the everlasting hills, lo, at that 
moment the sun broke through and, like a 
vast searchlight, poured its glory on Caux. 
And from the dizzy heights of Mountain 
House the turrets flashed and flamed like a 
bouquet of diamonds. And then, across the 
Alps arched as brilliant a rainbow as our 
eyes ever had beheld. And the pot of gold 
at the end of that promise flung across the 
heavens is beauty in blended unity. 

Yes, there was a rainbow across the Alps. 
And above this world which lieth in darkness 
there is a rainbow of hope. 





Continuation of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have prinied in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
I made last week in connection with the 
deficiency appropriation for the Office of 
the Housing Expediter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. WILLIAM BENTON, OF CON- 
NECTICUT, URGING THE CONTINUATION OF 
RENT CONTROLS 


There is growing alarm among tenants 
throughout the country over the possibility 
that Federal protection for the ceiling price 
of their shelter rent may soon be suspended. 

The national policy regarding this basic 
element in the cost of living for millions 
of our citizens is being determined in a 
manner which is equally alarming. 

Last year the Congress passed an exten- 
sion of rent control until June 30 of this 
year. The Senate Appropriations Committee 
has now denied additional operating funds 
to the Office of the Housing Expediter for the 
balance of the current fiscal year. The re- 
sult is that the country faces a premature 
te>mination of this whole program. 

This is an unsound procedure. I do not 
believe that the appropriation process should 
be used to thwart the expressed intention of 
the Congress. The action of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee is an indirect method 
of rendering the Housing and Rent Act of 
1949 inoperable and ineffectual. It takes 
the teeth out of a law which was designed 
to give fair and equitable treatment to ten- 
ant and landlord alike. 

Failure to restore these operating funds 
in the deficieney bill now before the Senate 


means the end of effective rent protection 
for tenants of 12,000,000 rental housing units 
throughout the United States. 

Law enforcement is jeopardized in 174 
American cities with populations of 100,000 
or more which have deliberately elected to 
enjoy the benefits of Federal rent control. 
Public service to both landlords and tenants 
will soon be suspended or drastically cur- 
tailed in 1,000 United States communities 
where rent ceilings are now being main- 
tained. 

The stage will thus be set for a sudden 
and ill-considered disruption of landlord- 
tenant relations in 43 of the 48 States. Even 
before the Congress has fully considered the 
grave implications in the expiration of rent 
controls on June 30 next, this serious change 
in national policy will be accelerated in a 
reckless and irresponsible way. 

This prospect is before us at a time in 
my own State when a shortage of over 70,000 
homes still persists and when over 50,000 
workers have exhausted their unemployment 
benefits. 

Only last month, for example, the Board 
of Aldermen of the City of Waterbury, a 
key Connecticut industrial center, sent me 
a resolution requesting the extension of Fed- 
eral rent control “for at least 1 year’’, because 
“there still exists a serious shortage of hous- 
ing adequate to the needs of our citizens.” 
Rent advisory boards in Hartford, New Brit- 
ain, New London, and Middlesex and Tolland 
Counties have voted against rent decontrol 
in any part of these areas at this time. An 
acute shortage of low-rent housing is indi- 
cated. by waiting lists in New Haven and 
Bridgeport. 3 

Gov. Chester Bowles has unequivocally 
stated that the lapse of Federal rent control 
poses the most serious consequences for the 
economic stability of the entire State of 
Connecticut. 

I concur in these misgivings, not only as 
they involve Connecticut but for the Nation 
at large. 

I see no element of reasonable doubt to 
the statement that an acute shortage of 
moderate-priced rental housing continues to 
exist. There is every reason to believe that 
the elimination of rent controls will result 
in a lower standard of living for those who 
can least afford further strain on the family 
budget. I am not at all persuaded that the 
rental emergency is over, or that’ the Con- 
gress can lightly cast aside its obligations 
to face up to that emergency. 





British Health Seen Slipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANZA3 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, my 
attention was called this morning to an 
article in the Washington ‘Times-Herald 
entitled “British Health Seen Slipping.” 
The article is date lined London, March 
12. It points out that a recent national 
survey shows a 7-percent increase in 
sickness and an 8-percent increase in 
visits to doctors and hospitals among 
persons between the ages of 16 and 64, 
compared with last year. For persons 
over 64 years of age sickness rouse 20 per- 
cent. I do not know just how the in- 
creases .are related to the present so- 
cialized medical system in England, but 
I believe that the appropriate commit- 
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tees of Congress which are considering 
socialized medicine and so-called com- 
pulsory health legislation might follow 
through on the information contained 
in this article and ascertain what the 
cause for the increase is. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in full in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ERITISH HEALYH SEEN SLIPPING 


LONDON, March 12.—A striking increase in 
sickness among Britons of working age, ap- 
parently indicating the health of the na- 
tion is declining, is disclosed in the latest 
survey by the Ministry of Health, published 
today. 

A Conservative Member of Parliament, 
R. S. Russell, will ask Aneurin Bevan, Minis- 
ter of Health, in the House of Commons what 
steps he intends to take to deal with the 
“serious trend disclosed by the official figures.” 

The survey shows a 7-percent increase in 
sickness and an 8-percent increase in visits 
to doctors and hospitals among persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 64, compared with 
last year. For persons over 64 sickness rose 
20 percent. 





Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
prirted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an excellent well-thought-out editorial 
from the New York Journal-American, 
on the subject of statehood for Alaska. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REDEEM THE PROMISE 


The power to strengthen this Nation im- 
measurably against the greatest potential 
enemy in its history rests with 13 men in the 
United States Senate. 

As members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, theirs is the power to 
report out of committee, for a full Senate 
vote, the Alaska statehood bill. 

The bill was passed by the House March 3. 
There is a strong reason to believe that the 
Senate, if given a chance to vote, would pass 
it by a substantial nonpartisan majority. 

Alaska wants statehood with the fervor 
men and women give to a transcendent cause. 
An overwhelming number of men and women 
voters in the United States want statehood 
for Alaska. This Nation needs Alaskan state- 
hood to advance her defense, sustain her 
security, and discharge her deep moral obli- 
gation. 

The 13 Senators should not delay. 

There should be no delay for the reason 
that delay weakens our Pacific security by 
permitting Soviet Russia to strengthen her 
Siberian redoubts while also influencing the 
native population of western Alaska and of 
the strategic islands of the Bering Strait. 

Published in the Saturday Evening Post of 
February 4 was a revealing article by Sally 
Carrighar. 

This informed writer told what is going on. 

The Russians have fortified adjacent Si- 
beria with heavy guus and other coastal 











sipment to guard their airfields—airfields 
from which they may seize our air bases at 
anchorage and Fairbanks, establishing them- 
selves to bomb our Pacific areas and our in- 
ternal centers as far east as Detroit. 

The Russians have set up an Eskimo 
espionage system. 

The Russians are suborning the Eskimo 
settlements in Alaska by collectivizing the 
primitive industry of their Siberian neigh- 
bors and kinsmen—giving them doles while 
making them state chattels—and by using 
them as emissaries of Communist pater- 
nalism. 

If, through neglect or indecision or timid 
partisan considerations, we withhold state- 
hood from Alaska we shall have dealt a 
devastating blow to the morale of Alaska’s 
white population. 

We shall have injured immensely our world 
prestige. 

We shall have assisted communism in its 
enticement propaganda designed to win the 
support of the Eskimos. 

We shall have reneged shamefully on our 

ig-promised rights of statehood to one 
f our most valuable possessions, 

We shall have weakened our defenses pos- 
sibly beyond repair. 

For these reasons the 13 Senators in a very 
real sense hold the fate of Alaska—a fate 
joined inseparably with the security of this 
Nation—in their hands, and hold also a 
tremendous responsibility. 

Let us hope fervently that they discharge it 


well, 


eat 





Tribute to Wilton E. Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an editorial from the Augusta 
Herald of March 2, 1950, paying a well- 
deserved tribute to Mr. Wilton E. Hall, 
of Anderson, S. C., the publisher of the 
Independent and Daily Mail. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A DISTINGUISHED CAROLINIAN SPEAKS TO 
WORLD EDITORS 


A fine recognition, and one well deserved, 
came to Wilton E. Hall, of Anderson, S. C., 
a few days ago, when he was invited to ad- 
dress the opening session of the Columbia 
ee Journalism Seminar in New York 
ity. 

While his newspapers are not published 
in the largest city in his State, Mr. Hall’s 
papers are among the best known in the 
country, having been cited by many out- 
Standing organizations for their signal serv- 
ices to the city of Anderson and to the State 
of South Carolina. 

Mr. Hall has been publisher of the Inde- 
pendent (morning) and the Daily Mail 
(evening) for a number of years. Xe has 
Served his country as lnited States Senator, 
but his most conspicuous services have been 
in the field of journalism. 

Augusta civic leaders were given yeoman 
assistance by Mr. Hall in the development 
of the Clark Hill project, and today he is 
Sparking the movement to bring about a 
Similar development on the Savannah River 
hear Hartwell, Ga, 
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Mr. Hall knows and understands the South 
as probably no other person and his address 
and round-table discussion at Columbia Uni- 
versity was no doubt most illuminating. 

Another southern man spoke in New York 
about the same time. He was Judge J. 
Waites Waring of the United States court 
of Charleston, who is temporarily sojourning 
in the big city. 

Judge Waring and Mrs. Waring are vying 
for public attention at the moment by belit- 
tling their own people and their own race. 

These people have already had more pub- 
licity than they deserve, but since the judge, 
in New York, was moved to tell a Negro audi- 
ence that, “The white people of my part of 
the country are sick mentally, obsessed with 
the false doctrine of white supremacy,” we 
cannot resist the opportunity for writing 
about a really distinguished South Carolin- 
ian, Wilton E. Hall, who is not mentally ill 
and who holds none of the views being 
espoused by the Charleston judge. 

It was a Scotsman, we believe,“who <aid 
something about feeling that everybody is 
crazy “except thee and me and sometimes I 
fear that thou art a bit queer.” 

If everybody is mentally ill down this way 
save the judge and his wife, what is to hin- 
der us feeling that they, too, are a bit queer? 





Public Library Service Demonstration 
Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to this library demonstration 
bill. First, it sets up another unneces- 
sary bureau in Washington and starts 
by appropriating $150,000 to the Federal 
Security Agency to handle the initial cost 
of administration necessary in this De- 
partment. 

Secondly, it offers to appropriate out 
of the Federal Government $40,000 a year 
to each State on a matching basis. That 
is the first plan. 

The second plan in this bill would per- 
mit the Federal Government to appro- 
priate the difference between $40,000 
and a hundred thousand dollars a year 
to States which would match that 
amount. The bill is supposed to run 
for 5 years and could cost the Federal 
Government in 5 years under the plan 
$40,000,000. 

Not a person in my district has writ- 
ten me asking me to support this bill, 
and probably not 20 people in my dis- 
trict know that the Federal Govern- 
ment is trying to force this bill on to 
the States. If we pass this legislation, 
we are assuming that the people out in 
the various States are not sufficiently 
interested in education and libraries to 
manage their own business; that we of 
the Congress and the bureaucrats in 
Washington know better what the States 
and the people should have than they 
know themselves. 

I am against this legislation because 
to enact it would be a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money that should be left with 
him to spend for books and periodicals 
for his children as he so desires. 
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When this Congress opened I made up 
my mind I would not support any new 
legislation that would add additional ex- 
pense to the Government unless I was 
convi- ced it was absolutely necessary. 
I know this legislation is not necessary 
in any way, and a majority of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress must feel the same 
way about it. For that reason I ask you 
to join with me in defeating this legis- 
lation that would add more millions to 
the cost of government. I ask you to 
help defeat this legislation because all 
of the 48 States are in good shape finan- 
cially and are more able to pay any edu- 
cational expense at the present time 
than is the Federal Government. 

The Members of this Congress know, 
and the people should know, that you 
cannot cut the cost of government, you 
cannot stop deficit financing; yes, you 
canno* prevent bankrupting the Federal 
Treasury unless the Congress has the 
courage to stop voting to spend money 
that we do not have, but will have to 
borrow from the people. 

This legislation is unnecessary. Let 
us do our duty and defeat it in the in- 
terest of all the people. 





Long-Range Housing Research Will 
Strengthen America and the American 
Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am keenly interested, as I know also 
are many of our colleagues, in the re- 
search work in home construction for 
which we provided in the public housing 
bill of the first session. The goal of a 
decent roof over every American fam- 
ily, and within the means of that fam- 
ily, can be reached. It is not something 
only to dream of and to talk about. 
Until we have attained that goal we have 
not assured the permanent security of 
our country from the chaos and the ills 
that attend discontent. Those who are 
homeless, or are forced to shift about 
from place to place to find shelter they 
can afford, often finding it in atmos- 
pheres not conducive to healthy family 
existence, cannot be expected to furnish 
that stout foundation in a contented citi- 
zenry upon which any State must rest. 

There is only so much that we in the 
Eighty-first Congress can do, construc- 
tively, to meet the problem of residential 
structures being priced too high for most 
people. We made a fine start in pro- 
viding for public housing and slum clear- 
ance. We shortly will have before us 
the middle-income housing bill, and if 
we pass that, which I hope we will, we 
will have made another real contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem. But 
the real solution is in research. In re- 
search we will find new and better ways 
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of construction, new and better mate- 
rials, new and easier ways of financing. 
Because this is a subject in which all 
of us are so much interested I am insert- 
ing in the Appendix a most informative 
and constructive letter which I have re- 
ceived from James Prestini of the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Technology 
Center, Chicago. The letter follows: 


MARCH 6, 1950. 
Hon. Barratt O'HARA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Your support’ of a vigorous Fed- 
eral housing research program is needed. I 
realize that Federal housing is a relatively 
new concept in this country which has come 
about only because of the dire needs which 
exist. Your support and the support of every- 
one to this effort assumes more than nor- 
mal importance in that what is done will 
set the pattern for several years to come. 

There are few if any matters more urgent, 
more involved, or nothing more varied than 
the housing problem. To solve this problem 
the United States must set up a Nation-wide, 
long-range comprehensive program of re- 
search which is concerned with fundamental 
knowledge of the technical and design factor 
as well as the social and economic factors 
of housing research and which is comparable 
to the research work done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This much needed 
comprehensive housing research program 
should not be bypassed by substituting a 
small technical program which struggles 
from year to year to survive and produces 
immediate results of little long-term value. 

Sound technical research ultimately de- 
velops new materials, new structural sys- 
tems, and leads to reduced construction costs. 
Research gives data whereby we can antici- 
pate the loadings and the deteriorating in- 
fluences which building materials must with- 
stand, establish useful properties of con- 
struction materials, and develop efficient 
assembly methods. Greater emphasis must 
be placed on developing mass-production 
techniques as related to housing construc- 
tion. Only through extensive research can 
this be achieved and reduced building costs 
assured. The following serves as a sample 
of some of the technical research problems 
to be solved: 

Development and improvement of methods 
of testing materials, structures, and com- 
ponents. Design and development of equip- 
ment for the conduct of tests. 

Design and development of instruments 
for measurement. 

Development of standards for evaluating 
performance. 

Development of materials, structures, and 
structural design. 

Design and development of building equip- 
ment. 

Establishment of criteria for building and 
safety codes. 

Establishment 
chases. 

Studies in the problems of maintenance. 

Development and improvement of tech- 
niques to increase production. Some of the 
design research probiems are: 

An approach to the problem in its town- 
planning aspect, in order to determine the 
most economical and rational type of local 
settlement for any given population. 

Architectural design to determine the best 
type of plan and form of house. 

A study of human conduct is probably the 
most difficult phase of housing research. Be- 
cause of its complexity, it has been avoided 
for the most part. Exhaustive studies need 
to be made on the human physical and psy- 
chological relations to fatigue and comfort of 
such physical environmental factors as 


of specifications for pur- 


acoustics; illumination; forms; space and 
size; heating and ventilation; materials, fin- 
ishes and surfaces. Research techniques 
need to be developed which will measure and 
determine conclusively consumer tastes, atti- 
tudes and behavior in terms of housing. 

Research in economics would include stud- 
ies in costs of financing home building. 
There is need for simplification of procedures 
relative to the transfer of property. The va- 
riety of provision of State laws which control 
foreclosures and registration of titles creates 
unnecessary confusion and cost. The cre- 
ation of national systems of mortgage guar- 
antees and supervision of local lending agen- 
cies bring out the need for clarification and 
simplification. 

These parts of the technical and design fac- 
tor as well as social and economic factors of 
housing research which are mentioned are 
not intended to be complete but rather a 
sample of what is meant by the problem be- 
ing urgent, involved and varied. Setting 
forth these parts serves to emphasize the be- 
lief that only a government agency, such as 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, could 
coordinate a nation-wide basic research pro- 
gram in housing. 

It is obvious that the building industry has 
not been able and is not able to coordinate a 
nation-wide housing research program of a 
long-term value. To a degree the building 
industry has itself to blame for this inability. 
The industry is impeded by thinking and 
construction methods which grew out of a 
craft type of industry. The resulting house 
has not produced savings commensurate to 
those in other industries which have inte- 
grated twentieth century research, mass pro- 
duction methods, and mass distribution. 
The very nature of basic research does not 
produce immediate returns and this discour- 
ages the building industry from financing 
such a program. Research must be based on 
new systems and not on the old which merely 
mitigate and perpetuate the shortcomings of 
the current building industry. 

The Government’s position is one of sup- 
plementing—not sublimating—the efforts of 
private enterprise. Since the over-all hous- 
ing research field is such an immense and 
complicated problem it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that no one individual, no one organi- 
zation, neither the building industry nor 
the Government alone, can completely solve 
it. The problem is of such magnitude that 
the help of all is needed for a solution. To 
fit our system of private enterprise a Gov- 
ernment program of research under the able 
leadership of Dr. Richard "J. Ratcliff, director 
of research, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, couid do much to foster a coordi- 
nated program for basic research in housing 
by universities, independer: research groups, 
and other existing not-for-profit crganiza- 
tions. This agency could furnish the in- 
centive and crystallization which are neces- 
sary. It should be authorized to undertake 
such a program to correlate the results of 
both public and private research and to dis- 
seminate the results in such a way as to en- 
courage a modernization of the building in- 
dustry. Such a research program would sup- 
plement rather than duplicate private re- 
search efforts. Though it should be under- 
taken in cooperation with all segments of 
the home-building industry, basic researca 
should be an independent operation to be 
assured of the best and unrestricted results. 
By using the existing and established facili- 
ties to carry out the work, we would be as- 
sured the fastest, most efficient and most 
economical solution and at the same time 
hold to a minimum the criticism of Govern- 
ment participation. Another advantage is 


that the universities could develop person- 
nel through a teaching program which would 
integrate theory and first-hand experience. 
In fact, utilizing the existing established fa- 
cilities would lessen the amount of criticism, 
and might be the necessary margin of differ- 
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ence to make an extensive research program 
possible, 

The financing of a program of research of 
the nature which has been briefly revieweq 
here will require extensive funds. The Fed. 
eral request for $3,300,000, most of Whict wij] 
be used for current operations is insignifi- 
cant. It is not in keeping with the billions 
in Federal commitments for current housing 
insurance, guarantees, and subsidies. Large 
amounts are needed if we are to have a real, 
broad focusing of the research effort on the 
manifold aspects of housing. 

I hope that through this letter I have made 
a little clearer the magnitude of the hous. 
ing-research problem to justify your active 
support for extensive appropriations and to 
assure that the program will gst the favor. 
able hearing it deserves. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES PRESTINI, 





Statehood for Alaska Is Declared Vital 
for West Coast Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
very excellent article on Statehood for 
Alaska, written by Dorothy Thompson, 
and published in the Washington Star of 
March 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEHOOD FoR ALASKA Is DECLARED VITAL FOR 
West Coast DserrNSE—MANY IN AREA BE- 
LIEVE UNITED STATES CONSIDERS TERRITORY 
““EXPENDABLE’’ WITH WAR 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


Several months have elapsed since an ar- 
ticle by Gov. Ernest Gruening, of Alaska, in 
the United States News and World Report, 
attracted wide attention by its unfavorable 
report of Alaskan defenses. 

So absent-minded are our citizens about 
Alaska that not long ago a distinguished 
journalist after visiting northeast Norway 
described the area as “the only frontier of 
the Atlantic powers on the Soviet Union,” 
forgetting the frontier on this continent, 
separated from Soviet Siberia only by a nar- 
row strait. 

Recently, in Seattle, an energetic visiting 
Alaskan told me that many Alaskans believe 
the United States considers Alaska “expend- 
able” in case of war. 

Alaskans are acutely aware that the Ter- 
ritory once belonged to the Russian Empire, 
whose widest limits Stalin has showed him- 
self determined to restore regardless of how 
the territories were originally acquired or 
by what agreements they were subsequently 
relinquished. 


SEMICOLONIAL STATUS 


These factors, and others, demand the en- 
trance of the great northern Territory as 4 
full-fledged State into the Union. It is ab- 
surd for the United States to support anti- 
colonialism everywhere while retaining 4 
semicolonial status for integral parts ol 
American Territory. 

The opposition to Alaskan statehood has 
come, in the first line, from grasping eco- 
nomic interests who want the Territory a5 4 














privileged market, but not as a producer 
even for its own needs. It comes, in the 
second place, from Members of Congress 
representing populous States who protest 
against two Senators for a State with only 
100,000 inhabitants. 

In a letter to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, Mr. Paul H. Whitney reminded such 
congressional critics that some of them rep- 
resent States which entered the Union with 
much smaller populations than Alaska’s, 
among them the great States of California, 
Illinois, and Michigan, and that, all togeth- 
er—apart from the original 13—21 States 
have been admitted with under 100,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Senators are United States Senators, and 
in our history small States have often fur- 
nished superior statesmanship. The United 
States of America is represented in UN by a 
former Senator from Vermont, whose entire 
population does not exceed that of a mid- 
die-sized city. The present Vermont Sena- 
tors—Gzorce D, AIKEN and RaLPH E. Frian- 
pERS—are among the most respected mem- 
bers of the higher legislative body. 


RAPIDLY GROWING AREA 


It by no means follows that a community 
of a million will produce 10 times as many 
men of brains and virtue as a community of 
100,000. Athens produced immortal sages 
when its population was, in present-day 
terms, that of a large village. Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and Franklin 
appeared when the largest American State 
was a tenth the size of present-day Greater 
New York City. And if there are now any of 
their like about, we could certainly use them. 

The population of Alaska will stagnate 
as long as Alaskans have only second-rate 
citizenship—despite the fact that the North- 
west States are the most rapidly growing 
part of the Union, and the lorthwest Pas- 
sage probably the most important global air 
route. During the war, the heaviest air 
trafic was through Edmonton in Canada’s 
Alberta. 

But Americans have not been north- 
minded. Many conceive of Alaska as an 
icebound waste. AlasKan experts, however, 
insist that it could absorb and support at 
least 2,000,000 people im areas where the 
climate is as favorable as in several well- 
settled States of the Union and Canada. 

The neglect of the north may cost us 
dearly one day. Such neglect is not shared 
by the Soviets, who rank first in Arctic 
science. Eskimos, who often have family 
ties on both sides of the Strait and pass 
back and forth, have reported greatly in- 
creased activity on the Siberian side, near 
and beyond the frontier. 

Finally, it is practically a natural law that 
no nation, in the long run, holds territory 
it fails to colonize and develop. Russia 
became the vast power she is largely by 
colonization, in which she has had no his- 
torical rival. And with growing population 
pressures, this law is not likely, in the next 
generations, to fail to operate. 





Surplus Potatoes Defeat Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY CAVALCANTE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. CAVALCANTE. Mr. Speaker, 
everybody is hearing a lot of talk about 
the communistic activities in this coun- 
try and very rarely is any credit given to 
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the American public for their constant 
vigilance against this terrible menace. 
During the recent work stoppage in the 
soft coal mining areas, various commu- 
nistic-inspired outfits attempted to worm 
their way into favor of the coal miners. 
They lost sight of the fact that Ameri- 
cans of the best stock come from the 
coal-mining areas and I am pleased to 
report the Commies were unsuccessful in 
their attempts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a letter from my 
secretary in Somerset County, Pa., Mr. 
Gerald N. Zeigler, pointing out one of the 
unsuccessful Communist missions in the 
mining regions of his county. The con- 
tents of this letter are self-explanatory 
and should be read by every Member in 
this House so that he can see how con- 
stant is the vigil of the real American. 


Winoser, Pa., Merch 5, 1950. 
Hon. AN?THO*-y CAVALCANTE, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: This past week we had a contact with 
what we believe is a Communist-inspired 
outfit. 

The United Electrical Radio and Machinist 
Workers Local, No. 418, of East Rutherford, 
N. J., contacted the local United Mine Work- 
ers saying they wished to help the plight 
of the miners with some financial assistance. 
The local secretary wrote back and in comes 
a check for $207.26 to the Eureka Stores to 
furnish food to the miners. 

The letter from local 418 was signed by 
William Steinman, secretary, and that part 
of the letterhead which previously showed 
the CIO label was scratched off. 

When the local boys saw what was brew- 
ing, they asked the Eureka Stores to return 
the check as not wanted. 

Mr. Pinko, the Democratic central com- 
mitteeman, tells me that some food baskets 
have come into Central City from the Com- 
munist outfit in Pittsburgh. You can readily 
see the merits of the surplus potato distri- 
bution which took the pressure off hungry 
families anit made it umnecessary for them 
to accept food relief from any of the Com- 
munist outfits. Mr. Finko also said he 
thought there were about 50 Commies in 
Central City. Mr. Zahurak says that in the 
Windber local he knows of two. 

Mr. Brannan, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
deserves the gratitude of the American people 
for his foresight and his American way of 
combating communism. 

As your secretary in Somerset County, I 
forward you this matter in accordance with 
your instructions to report all visible com- 
munistic activities in this county. 

Yours very truly, 
G. N. ZEIGLER. 





Award to Hon. Oscar R. Ewing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, March 11, 1950, the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation tendered a luncheon to the 
Honorable Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, at the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York City. The pur- 
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pose of the luncheon was to present to 
Mr. Ewing the foundation’s annual 
award for meritorious public service. 

The function was presided over by 
Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, CIO, who is also president of 
the foundation. His remarks on that 
occasion, in presenting the award on be- 
half of the Foundation to Mr. Ewing, 
were as follows: 


Mr. Ewing, honored guest, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, once a year, in my capacity as pres- 
ident of the Sidney Hillman Foundation, it 
becomes my happy duty to introduce to a 
distinguished audience and to the American 
people generally, the recipient of the annual 
Hillman Award for meritorious public serv- 
ice 

A year ago it was my pleasure and honor 
to introduce the first recipient of this award, 
Dr. Prank P. Granam, the distinguished 
United States Senator from North Carolina. 

The trustees and directors of the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation believe that we set a 
high standard, indeed, by naming Senator 
GeranaM as the first to receive our award. 
The man we name today has also lived and 
worked in the highest and best tradition of 
human welfare. I am sure that Sidney Hill- 
man, were he alive today, would approve 
our choice of Oscar R. Ewing—a fighting 
liberal. 

As you know, the Sidney Hillman Foun- 
dation was established, among other pur- 
poses, to recognize Americans consecrated 
to the public welfare. Sidney Hillman’s 
whole life was so dedicated, and the founders 
of the Hillman awards were determined to 
carry on in his spirit and to recognize those 
men and women who felt as he felt con- 
cerning the plain people of America—work- 
ers, farmers—the professions, and others 
who have contributed to the greatness of 
our beloved country. 

Sidney Hillman was especially interested, 
during his public life, in creating opportuni- 
ties for the dispossessed and disinherited. 
He was concerned about racial discrimina- 
tion and the denial of minority rights. He 
fought for an ever-increasing standard of liv- 
ing and for genuine industrial political de- 
mocracy. He fought for world peace. 

Those of us who were privileged to live 
and work with Sidney Hillman Knew his pas- 
sionate concern that no man, woman, or 
child be denied his birthright as a human 
being. 

Im honoring Oscar Ewing today with the 
Hillman award, we acknowledge the acts 
of a great public servant. As Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, and before, Mr. Ewing 
has fought for the underdog. Perhaps, even 
beyond the cali of duty, he has fought for 
civil rights and PEPC. 

He has opposed discrimination in all its 
forms. He has fought for an adequate hous- 
ing program and Federal aid to education. 
He has opposed the Taft-Hartley Act. He 
is a fearless crusader for the common man. 

He has made a determined campaign to 
extend old-age and survivors insurance to 
millions of persons not now covered. He has 
fought for increases in social benefits. He is 
making a fight to aid unfortunate Americans 
who do not presently qualify for insurance 
benefits. Most Americans are in debt to this 
great public servant for his fight in behalf 
of comprehensive welfare programs, includ- 
ing public assistance and family welfare serv- 
ices to safeguard mothers and children. 

But most of all Oscar Ewing has earned 
the gratitude of millions of Americans be- 
cause of his stand in support of national 
health insurance. Though staunchly sup- 
ported by millions of neglected Americans 
suffering from inadequate medical care, he 
has been the object of bitter, unscrupulous 
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business interests. He has been the principal 
target of their attacks. He has won, in our 
eyes, the highest accolade when called by his 
enemies, the American Medical Association, 
“Mr. Socialized Medicine” himself. 

Of course, it is not socialized medicine. It 
is nothing of the kind. It is national health 
insurance, paid for, just as social security 
is paid for. It destroys the curse of charity 
and would bring to millions of Americans, 
not now adequately protected, the latest and 
best medical aid known to science. 

It is for these reasons, ladies and gentle- 
men, that we honor Oscar Ewing today. He is 
a public servant in the very best and noblest 
sense. He has set aside considerations of 
personal gain. He has devoted his heart and 
his talents to the greatest good of the great- 
est number. He is the kind of man we are 
proud to call an American and a true liberal. 

And, so, in recognition of your faithful 
service to the citizenry of our great country, 
I present you, Oscar, with the Oscar of the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation, with our sin- 
cere good wishes for your continued gocd 
health, and for the ultimate victory of your 
crusade. 

I hand you this medal drawn by a great 
artist, Mr. Rustolo and this citation which 
reads: 

“The Sidney Hillman Foundation has the 
honor to present its 1950 award for meri- 
torious public service to the Honorable Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. 
His courageous fight for the Nation’s health 
in the face of powerful opposition; his con- 
cern for the widows, the orphans, the sick, 
the disabled, and the aged; his warm and 
lively interest in those who toil and make our 
country great; his enlightened stand on 
Governmrent’s responsibility to its citizens, 
place Oscar R. Ewing in the forefront of our 
great public servants and have earned for 
him the esteem and affection of millions of 
his countrymen.” 





From One Great American to Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day the Sidney Hillman public-service 
award was presented to a great American 
and a great Democrat, the Honorable 
Oscar Ewing, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Administration. 

A popular magazine recently referred 
to Mr. Ewing as “Mr. Welfare State him- 
self’; but it is no exaggeration to say 
that without the profound influence of 
Sidney Hillman, Oscar Ewing might not, 
in his lifetime, have had the opportunity 
of wearing that nomination. 

It is certainly fair to say that this 
award came from one great American 
to another, from one great democrat to 
another, and here I use the small “d,” for 
both Sidney Hillman and Oscar Ewing 
have been noted for democratic qualities 
which transcend party lines. 

Mr. Ewing is the second recipient of 
this award which was created to per- 
petuate the memory of Sidney Hillman’s 
achievements and contribution to Amer- 
ica; it would be hard to imagine a more 
perfect choice. 


It is my pleasure to insert, under leave, 
Mr. Ewing’s address in receiving the 
award: 


ADDREssS By Oscar R. EWING, FEDERAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATOR 


An award for meritorious public service, 
presented in the name of a great American, 
Sidney Hillman, is a very rare and precious 
honor. I am proud to have been chosen to 
receive this award, and I accept it with gen- 
uine emotion. 

Every liberal-minded person in this coun- 
try has, in one way or another, felt the influ- 
ence of Sidney Hillman’s leadership, his 
idealism, and his intelligent realism. In 
making this award to me, you are in a sense 
touching me with the torch of his intense 
liberalism. You are handing me, not a di- 
plcema for past behavior, but a spur to future 
action—not a compliment but a challenge. 

Sidney Hillman himself put this challenge 
into words. He died less than 4 years ago, in 
the summer when the infamous Eightieth 
Congress was playfully engaged in ripping 
apart the fabric of American progress. But 
Hillman was not among the weak-kneed. He 
had not lost faith in the future of America, 
or in the wisdom of our people. A few weeks 
before his death, at the convention of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
he said: 

“We want a better America, an America 
that will give its citizens, first of all, a higher 
and higher standard of living so that no 
child will cry for food in the midst of plenty. 

“We want an America where the inven- 
tions of science will be at the disposal of 
every American family, not merely for the 
few who can afford them—where it will be 
possible for all groups, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, to live in friendship and be 
real neighbors—an America that will carry 
forward its great mission of helping other 
countries to help themselves, not thinking 
in terms of exploitation, but of creating 
plenty for all everywhere.” 

That was the kind of America that Sidney 
Hillman wanted. It is the kind of America 
I want. And the only way to approach this 
ideal is to fight for what we believe in. 

It is the fate of the American liberal to be 
ascrapper. He cannot sit back and say that 
things are wonderful, so let’s go to sleep. In- 
stead, he is spurred by the desire to change 
things that are bad so as to make them good; 
to keep pace with the progress of ideas and 
science; to move forward. Hillman was a 
great and patriotic American; that is pre- 
cisely why he wanted America not to stay 
just as it was at some distant point in past 
history but to be a better America. Hillman 
knew that our standard of living was higher 
than anywhere in the world, but he also knew 
that some among us were not enjoying the 
fruits of that high standard. He knew that 
we had made giant strides in scientific re- 
search and development, but he also saw that 
many among us could not afford to make use 
of the great inventions of our time. He was 
familiar with the magnificent American tra- 
dition of liberty and equality, but he could 
not overlook the fact that this tradition has 
not always been applied to all our citizens, 
regardless of their color or their faith or their 
or.gin. 

Sidney Hillman, as a liberal, could not 
help but be a scrapper. He fought for 
something real—for the advancement of the 
workingman, in his own trade and through- 
out the country; for the emergence of a ma- 
ture labor movement that would accept its 
responsibilities for statesmanship in the pat- 
tern of our national life; and for the better- 
ment of all America. 

These are reasonable goals. But they de- 
mand eternal vigilance if they are to be 
approached; and every one of us who be- 
lieves in the expanding future of the free 
world is engaged in the struggle for their 
achievement. We are in the front lines of 
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attacks by organized professional and big- 


politics—as we were in the past under the 
leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, as we are 
today under the leadership of Harry S. Tru. 
man, as we shall continue to be so long as 
there is room for improvement in the human 
condition. 

When I accepted the President’s invitation 
to serve as Federal Security Administrator, 1 
knew that I was walking into an exposed 
salient of the political front line. The Feq- 
eral Security Agency is the one portion of 
the executive branch of our Government 
which deals with people as people—with 
their health, their education, their socia] 
security, their children, their capacity to go 


) into a grocery stcre or a drug store and feel 


that what they buy will not harm them. 
Inevitably, our task is controversial. That is 
because the well-being of the people is al- 
ways controversial. I am not afraid of con- 
troversy. I like it. It does something to 
my glands—so long as I am sure I am on 
the right side of the controversy. My glands 
have been thriving during the past 214 years. 

There are two kinds of battle lines in 
America today. One is the line drawn be- 
tween those who are by inclination and 
judgment liberals and those who are by 
inclination and judgment conservatives. It 
is possible to be a sincere conservative; al- 
though as a career it has little to be said 
for it. Between the honest liberal and the 
honest conservative there can be worth- 
while debate, to the everlasting benefit of 
the people as a whole, Since 1932, the ma- 
jority of our people have shown that, when 
they know the facts, they choose the liberal 
position. 

But they do not always know the facts, 
because on the second battle line we are con- 
fronted, not by facts, but by distortions and 
half-truths and phoney appeals to emotions. 
A few weeks ago, the Republicans rallied in 
Washington, in an attempt to show that 
they were just plain folks, after all. After 
great labor, they announced to the country 
that their issue in 1950 would be “Liberty or 
Socialism.” They would have done better to 
leave this nonsense in their lunch boxes and 
to have concentrated on the cold chicken. 

What kind of a political slogan is that- 
“Liberty or Socialism”? Do they mean that 
only a Republican is dedicated to liberty in 
America? Do they dare to say that Ameri- 
can liberals, who have produced men like 
Roosevelt and Truman and Hillman, do not 
know the value of individual liberty, of hu- 
man dignity, of American freedom? 

And as for socialism—at a time when 
American industry is a hundred times 
healthier than at any point during the last 
years of the last Republican administration, 
these lackwit leaders of reaction presume to 
raise the scarecrow of socialism. 

I do not often give advice to opponents 
But, in a spirit of generosity, I urge them to 
look for something more imaginative, some- 
thing more positive, something more hon- 
est, than so empty a slogan. 

Do not misunderstand me. I believe in 
the clash of ideas. I believe in politics. I 
think it is a noble profession, and a healthy 
one. But I believe in the kind of politics 
that deals in honest ideas. I think we have 
a right to suspect those who shy away from 
honest facts and ideas, and resort instead 
to the strategy of error. 

Let me give you an example of what I 
mean. The American Medical Association 
is spending $3,000,000 this year to fight the 
President's plan for national health insur- 
ance. The plan itself is a simple one, de- 
signed for the sole purpose of removing the 
financial barrier to adequate medical care in 
the United States. It would collect a small 


wage deduction from the earnings of all em- 
ployed people, which would be matched by 
an equal contribution from employers—un- 
der a system very much like social security. 
Out of this money would be paid the bills 














for medical, hospital, and other care. What 
it does, in brief, is to make sure that no 
American would be confronted with bank- 
ruptcy if he became seriously ill—because 
his bills would be paid out of the fund which 
nself had helped to create. That is 


he h 
does, and that is all it does. 


what it 





Now, the trade association of the doctors 
does not like this idea. I am not sure I 
understand its true reasons for opposing 


tional health insurance, because its ex- 
pressed reasons make very little sense. I 
have in my hand an expensively printed 
? 
t 








little pamphlet, in several colors, which puts 

he AMA's case. It starts off, “If you value 
your health—and if you value your lib- 
erty—help keep politics out of medicine.” 

Underneath is a full-color reproduction of 
the well-known painting, The Doctor, by Sir 
Luke Fildes. It shows a little child lying 
ill on a bed made from two chairs, in a 
small and obviously impoverished home. 
Near the window, the child's mother sits at 
qa table, her head cradled in her arms. Be- 
hind stands her husband, with one hand on 
her shoulder, looking distracted!y at his 
child. Next to the bed sits the doctor. He 
is leaning forward, with his chin resting on 
his hand, looking fixedly at his little patient. 

When Sir Luke painted this picture, I am 
certain that he intended to give us the im- 
ression of the good family doctor, in the 
ld tradition, Whose single concern was to 
bring the child back to health. But the 
AMA has put a different interpretation on the 
painting. In a little box in the upper left- 
hand corner, like the balloon in the comic 
strip, the AMA has irserted a slogan—‘‘Keep 
politics out of this picture.” And as a result 
of the AMA’s recent action, most of us are 
now given the distinct feeling that our good 
country doctor is not thinking about what he 
must do to cure his patient, but rather about 
how he must word his next letter to his Con- 
gressman. 

In the pamphlet itself I find at least 19 
misstatements or misrepresentations. If the 
doctor in Sir Luke’s picture were to practice 
medicine with the same disregard for pains- 
accuracy that the doctor’s lobby 
uses in practicing publicity, the little child 
would have small chance for survival. 

I think it is important, on occasions like 
this one today to shove to one side the dis- 
tortions, inaccuracies, lies, and sensational- 
ism, and to return to the bedrock of honest 
principle. We have no need to be on the 
defensive. We are proud of our concept of 
America’s destiny. 

In our concept, the key to our future lies 
in the protection and extension of equal op- 
portunity for all our people—opportunity to 
l to advance, to think, to achieve. We 
do not want to hand life on a silver platter 

every newborn child in America. Nobody 
can do that, and it would not be a good thing 
if it could be done. But we do want to make 
sure that every person in the United States 
is given a fair chance: a fair chance at edu- 
cation; a fair chance at health; a fair chance 

enjoy his declining years; a fair chance to 
keep his home together in times of economic 

Freedom is meaningless, in our time, un- 
less we can provide this kind of equal op- 
ortunity. What you or I may make of 

e fair chances must depend on our- 
eives—on our ability, our talent, and our 
initiative. But what good is ability to the 
child whose home town is too poor to pro- 
vide him with adequate schooling? What 

| is talent if it is smothered by the op- 
pressive burden of paying off debts incurred 
because of an unexpected serious illness? 
What good is initiative if it is overwhelmed 
by fear of an impoverished old age? 

These are our new frontiers today. They 
le in the human person. This is our new 
responsibility—to the individual. I believe 
in the human being. I believe in his in- 
finite capacity to improve, to grow and 
prosper, I believe that, if he has the equal 









taking 
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opportunity to a decent job at a fair wage, 
to as much education as his ability and his 
desire may warrant, to adequate medical 
care when he is sick, to minimum protec- 
tion against the hazards of old age or eco- 
nomic distress—I believe that if he has these 
opportunities he will make for himself a 
greater freedom than has ever before existed. 
I believe this because I have faith in man- 
kind. 

And I will tell you what is wrong with 
our conservative opponents. The trouble 
with them is that they do not trust the in- 
dividual American. They are afraid to pro- 
vide America with the fruits of the Amer- 
ican tradition. They cannot understand 
that we must use the community ma- 
chinery which we call government if to- 
day we are to guarantee equality of oppor- 
tunity to all in our complex society. They 
measure a Federal budget—or a State 
budget—in terms only of dollars, and they 
overlook the most important items of all, 
the items marked humanity and fredom. 

Their idea of a better America is that of 
a left-over America from the last century, 
before there were corporations and automo- 
biles and atomic piles and any of the vast 
interconnecting networks of our American 
economy. They hear the child cry for food, 
and they say, give him charity—but never, 
no, never give him the opportunity to enjoy 
in self-respect the equal opportunity to our 
country’s high standard of living. They 
wonder at the inventions of science, but they 
are willing for these inventions to be at the 
disposal only of the relative few who can 
afford them. They pay lip service to the 
concept of American neighborliness and 
equality, but too often they are ready to 
team up with the forces that stand for un- 
fair unemployment, discrimination, and 
segregation. 

Why? Because they are afraid. They are 
afraid of the present, and they are even more 
afraid of the future. 

This is a time when all of us on this planet 
have good reason to be concerned about the 
future. We live under the threat of war 
from an aggressive Communist imperialism. 
We know that today weapons exist which can 
annihilate hundreds of thousands in one 
sudden explosion. We have accepted lead- 
ership in a free world where many nations 
are not yet able to provide their people with 
the minimum demands of human life any- 
where. These are heavy burdens for all of 
us, and we cannot afford to consider our 
domestic progress as being separate from 
them. You and I know that the only pro- 
tection that makes sense today is what 
Sidney Hillman stood for. 

You and I know—as Sidney Hillman 
knew—that only those who believe in their 
fellowmen are equipped to cope with these 
proble:ns and to fulfill the promise of Amer- 


ica. Hillman had unyielding faith in the 
people of the United States. He lived by 
that faith, and died by it. You who are 


gathered here today share that faith. It is 
my faith as well. And Iam proud to accept 
this award as your challenge to me to help 
perpetuate the ideals for which a great 
American lived and died, 





Price Supports for Hogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 
Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 


ruary 24, 1950, 18 Members of the House 
of Representatives addressed a joint let« 
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ter to Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
urging that the support level on hogs 
after March 31, 1950, be announced at 
once. Copy of that letter was printed on 
page 2500 of the CoNnGrREssIoNaL REcorD 
of February 28, 1950. Under date of 
March 7, 1950, the Secretary replied to 
said letter and thereupon 32 Members of 
the House of Representatives, including 
those who signed the original letter, dis- 
patched a further communication to Mr. 
Brannan under date of March 11, 1950. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, both 
of these letters are submitted herewith, 
as follows: 


Marcu 7, 1950. 
Hon. Cuaries B. Hoven, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HOEVEN: This is in 
reply to the recent public letter to me which 
was signed by you and 17 other Congress- 
men, each of whom will receive a copy of 
this answer. I disagree with you as to there 
being confusion among hog producers by 
reason of the fact that we have not an- 
nounced a support program for hogs after 
March 31 of this year. I have assured farm- 
ers by public statements that price sup- 
ports will be continued, even though hogs 
are no longer in the mandatory category. 

However, I concur with your view that the 
announcement as tc level of support should 
be reached at an early date, and you may 
rest assured that such a decision will be 
made as soon as circumstances will permit. 

In the meantime, if you have any rec- 
ommendations as to whether there should 
be hog-price supports for the coming year 
or portion thereof and the level of support, 
either in parity terms or in dollars, I would 
be happly to receive them. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHaARLEs F. BRaNNAN, 
Secretary. 


Marcu 11, 1950. 
Hon. Cuar_es F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agricuiture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: We have at hand your 
letter of March 7, 1950, in reply to a letter 
addressed to you on February 24 by 18 Con- 
gressmen requesting an early announcement 
of the support-price level for hogs after ter- 
mination cf the present program on March 
81. 

Your reply amounted to little more than a 
proposal that if we “have any recommenda- 
tions” on the support program you would be 
happy to receive them. 

This attitude on the part of responsible 
Government officials charged with admin- 
istering the programs enacted into law by 
the Congress is becoming increasingly open 
to question. Im your own case, you have 
repeatedly attempted to pass the buck to 
Congress on problems which you were ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States 
to meet and which the Department of Agri- 
culture is adequately staffed to handle. 

The fixing of the support-price level for 
hogs should not be a matter of guess, hunch, 
or wishful political thinking. It should be 
based on information and data gathered from 
experts in the field with regard to the whole 
economy. 

The Agriculture Department which you 
head enjoys the following: 

A. An appropriation for the current fiscal 
year of $2,671,000,000. 

B. A full-time staff of 59,556 employees and 
12,274 part-time employees, or a total of 71,- 
830 people to assist you in arriving at deci- 
sions. In addition, there are 137,037 people 
serving as State and county committeemen 
either on a per diem basis or at no salary at 
all, to supply the Department with informa- 
tion. Thus, in all there are 208,867 persons 





















































































It would appear that you, as Secretary of 


Agriculture, with a budget of $2,671,000,000, . 


and a staff and field force of 208,867 persons, 
should be equipped to arrive at decisions on 
vital agricultural matters promptly, fairly, 
and without delays that depress the market 


or otherwise injure agriculture, and without . 


employing the device of pleading helpless- 
ness in asking Members of Congress for their 
recommendations. 

Members of Congress are elected to enact 
laws which members of the executive de- 
partment, including you as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, are supposed to administer. A 
member of Congress @oes well to have an 


average of three people employed in his office, 
A member of Congress naturally has many 
sources of information, but the staff of the 
entire Congress is no more than a fraction of 
the staff that you have at your disposal. 

Naturally there should be close coopera- 
tion between the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government, but under the 
policy of passing the buck to Congress which 
you are following, the line between “‘coopera- 
tion” and “buck-passing”’ is becoming far too 
thin in Government today. 

You have attempted to dump the potato 
problem and the grain storage question in 
the lap of Congress when you have had am- 
ple authority under laws enacted by Congress 
and under appropriations made by Congress 
to proceed at all times. Therefore, it would 
appear desirable in the instance of the sup- 
port price level for hogs, that you move at 
the earliest possible moment to make an an- 
nouncement without further effort to shift 
responsibility which is yours, 

Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES B. HoEVEN, Eighth District of 
Iowa; Roy O. Wooprurr, Michigan; 
PauL CUNNINGHAM, Iowa; CARL T, 
Curtis, Nebraska; Harotp O. LOvrE, 
South Dakota; Kart M. LEComprTE, 
Iowa; CLirr CLEVENGER, Ohio; AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN, Minnesota; BEN F. JEN- 
SEN, Iowa; HENRY O. TALLE, Iowa; 
FRANCIS Case, South Dakota; James I, 
Do.uuiver, Iowa; H. R. Gross, Iowa; 
CHARLES H. ELSTON, Ohio; THomAs A, 
JENKINS, Ohio; THomaAs E. MartTIN, 
Iowa; CLARENCE J. Brown, Ohio; 
HAROLD C. HaGEN, Minnesota; JoHN W, 
ByrRNEs, Wisconsin; J. Harry McGrec- 
oR, Ohio; JESSE P. WoLcorTT, Michigan; 
ALBERT M. Coie, Kansas; A. L. MILLER, 
Nebraska; LAWRENCE H. SMITH, Wis- 
consin; GLENN R. Davis, Wisconsin; 
RICHARD M. Nixon, California; THOMAS 
H. WeErvDEL, California; LEsLtie C, 
ARENDS, Illinois; GARDNER R. WITHROW, 
Wisconsin; JOHN PHILLIPs, California; 
Witt1am S. Hitt, Colorado; CHARLES 
W. VURSELL, Illinois. 





Peat Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to admit Alaska into 
the Union as a sovereign State of the 
United States. For this, the citizens of 
Alaska are most grateful and we all sin- 
cerely hope that the other body of this 
Congress will not hesitate to uphold this 
vote. It will mean the achievement of 


a goal that our Delegates have brought 3 


before Congress since 1916 and which the 
people of Alaska have had in their hearts 
since Alaska became a Territory of the 
United States. 

During the debate on this bill, many 
of my friends continually emphasized 
the importance of Alaska’s strategic lo- 
cation as our last frontier 2nd most for- 
ward outpost in the North Pacific. But 
military considerations alone do not 
make Alaska important to the United 
States. Of equal importance are our 
vast expanses of valuable undeveloped 
natural resources. Neither in agricul- 
ture nor in industry have we begun to 
tap the wealth of resources that wait 
only to be put to productive use. 

As Alaska’s political institutions have 
progressed toward statehood under the 
tutelage of the United States, so the de- 
velopment of its resources under the 


. tutelage of industrial and agricultural 


research will make it a State economi- 
cally secure and prosperous. 

Its varied climatic conditions, soils, 
and land forms have accounted for 
numberless resources, among them large 
deposits of various types of peat pecu- 
liar to the different regions of Alaska. 
For this reason, I was happy to see that 
my friend the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Hon. Frep MARSHALL, has intro- 
duced H. R. 7330 to stimulate research 
and development of peat production 
and its industrial and agricultural by- 
products. 

Research into the effective and eco- 
nomical production of peat products can 
mean much to the economic growth of 
Alaska and to the national security of the 
United States. Preliminary research has 
convinced scientists that new products 
and technological methods can even be 
of benefit to the fishing and canning in- 
dustries of Alaska, as well as the estab- 
lishment of new industries. The de- 
velopment of all of Alaska’s resources to 
their fullest extent will be in the interests 
of the United States as a whole. 

Some research made with Alaska peats 
by Dr. A. P. Dachnowski-Stokes, Dr. 
Leopold Pistner, and Dr. Derso Shybe- 
kay, registered professional engineers, 
indicates even in their preliminary sur- 
veys that proper utilization of these peat 
deposits will be a valuable asset to our 
agriculture and growing commerce. New 
industries will mean new employment 
opportunities and an increase of per- 
manent inhabitants in Alaska who will 
contribute economically, socially, and 
politically to the growth of their new 
state. 

Only a program of thorough and 
directed research will show us the num- 
ber of products that can be derived from 
our peat. As the members from Minne- 
sota have already pointed out to the 
House, other countries have outstripped 
the United States in the utilization of 
peat and some with remarkable success. 
Russia, with the world’s largest peat re- 
sources, has found it not only a source of 
low-cost fuel but industrial chemicals, 
building materials, insulations, and fer- 
tilizers. And in the United States, it has 
been used in the production of heat- 
insulation packing materials and fer- 
tilizers. 
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channeling information into your office on 
various agricultural problems. a 


What other chemicals or uses can be 
found for the various peat deposits of 
Alaska, can be determined through 


_ further research. Many of the processes 


which have already undergone labora. 
tory experimentation can be turned into 
manufacturing practice. 

Particularly since I know first-hand 
the importance of a sound program of 
developing natural resources in building 
the economic strength of a Territory or a 
State, I hope every Member will give 
serious thought to the proposals made by 
my colleague in the Committee on Public 
Lands. I am sure that he will welcome 
the advice and assistance of all who are 
concerned with making the best use of 
every natural resource for the citizens 
of the United States. 





Commercial Natural Gas in Marioa 


County, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
happy privilege to announce that natural 
gas, in commercial quantities has been 
found in Marion County, Ala., in the 
congressiunal district which I have the 
honor to represent here. 

This discovery was made by Mr. Harry 
L. Cullet, on a location which he calls No. 
1-A Lewis on the southwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 23, town- 
ship 11 south, range 14 west, of Hunts- 
ville Meridian. It was what is commonly 
known as a wildcat venture. 

The initial gage of the well showed a 
flow of 620,000 cubic feet of gas per day, 
through a 20 by 64 inch choke. 

According to press reports, Dr. Walter 
B. Jones, State geologist of Alabama, has 
stated that this Marion County gas well 
is the first high quality commercial gas 
producing well to be completed in Ala- 
bama since 1914. 

This new gas well is located within a 
few miles of the enterprising towns of 
Hamilton, Guin, and Winfield. It is near 
United States Highways 43 and 78, and 
Alabama State Highways 118 and 167. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my judgment that 
this new commercial gas well is the fore- 
runner of widespread exploration, drill- 
ing, and development of the gas resources 
of Marion County. These resources, 
when developed, will contribute greally 
to the industrial development of the 
county. 

This new gas well is a real addition to 
the resources of Marion County, which 
already include wonderful climate, a 59- 
inch annual rainfall, large deposits of 
coal, fine farming lands, good hard work- 
ing people, large timber resources, an €X- 
cellent highway system, commercial clays 
and chalks, and large groups of far- 
sighted people, scattered all over the 
county who are interested in bringing 
new industry anc enterprise to the coun- 
ty. Interest in better housing, more 











aved roads, better schools, and rural 


tel phenes is high. 

The opening of a new gas field in 
Marion County will help the county to 
aitain the fine objectives that its citizens 
nave set for it. 





Abduction of Greek Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7 it was my pleasure and honor to 
attend the eighth national banquet given 
by the Order of Ahepa here in the city of 
Washington. This organization is com- 
posed of American citizens of Hellenic 
descent, its purposes being to promote 
and encourage loyalty to the United 
States of America, support of its Consti- 
tution, obedience to its laws, and rever- 
ence for its history and traditions; to in- 
still in every one of its members a due 
appreciation of the privileges of citizen- 
ship and the sacred duties attendant 
therewith; and to encourage its members 
to always be profoundly interested and 
actively participating in the political, 
civic, social, and commercial fields of 
human endeavor and always to strive for 
the betterment of society. 

The order has many other worthy ob- 
jects, but from those quoted above we 
can see that this great organization 
serves a most useful and worth-while 
purpose, 

The American citizens of Hellenic 
descent have proven their good citizen- 
ship and have contributed much to the 
intellectual, social, religious, and busi- 
ness life of this Nation. They have set 
an example that others might well 
emulate. . 

The heart of America goes out to the 
Greek Nation; that brave nation which 
made such an heroic stand against the 
Fascists and Nazis and, since the war, 
against the Communist guerrillas. In 
this connection I hope that all of you 
Will read a letter written by Mr. Chris 
Katechis, president, Greek Orthodox 
Community of Montgomery, and pub- 
lished in the Mongomery Advertiser, 
Tuesday, February 28, 1950: 

EDITOR, THE ADVERTISER: 

s president of the Greek Orthodox Come 
munity of Montgomery, Ala., and citizen of 
the United States of America and Mont- 
iery for 30 years, I am constrained to 


ient on the subject of the kidnaped 

ren. 

jusands of Greek children have been 

ly abducted from their homes. They 
being detained in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 

Rumania, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 

1 the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany. 

I visited Greece in 1946, and remained 
> for a period of 6 months. I saw the 
tion as it then existed and it has not 

been remedied. I know from first-hand ob- 
servation the sorrow and anguish which these 
ek mothers and fathers have suffered 
iendured. Some 28,000 children snatched 
irom their homes and held as hostages by 
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the Soviet Government and its satellites, 
to be trained, so the Communists hope, to 
be the fifth columnists of tomorrow. 

Why haven't these children been returned 
to their homes? The answer is: Russia will 
not give her consent for them to be returned. 

If heartaches and tears would bring them 
back they, long ago, could have returned 
on a river made navigable by the tears of 
Greek mothers and fathers. However, grief 
and sorrow, tears and heartaches, loneliness 
and homesickness, have little appeal to Rus- 
sia and her communistic satellite countries. 

I appeal to my friends in Montgomery, of 
every race, creed, and color—Greek, Jew, 
Catholic, and Protestant—everyone in whose 
breast beats a heart filled with the love of 
humanity, of justice, of righteousness, of 
home, country, and family. I appeal to all 
my friends everywhere who are appalled at 
so heinous a crime as that which has been 
perpetrated on the Greek people, many of 
whom are kinspeople of Greek-Americans, 
some of whom live in Montgomery, by Rus- 
sia and her satellite countries in the kid- 
naping of these Greek children. 

I say to you, friends, please join with me 
in sending a message to the President of the 
United States of America—the greatest, most 
wonderful, and most powerful country in 
the world today—urging him, as President, 
to call upon the United Nations to insist on 
the resolutions which requested the prompt 
repatriation of these children, and to urge 
the International Red Cross and the League 
of Red Cross Societies to continue their noble 
efforts toward implementation of the United 
Nations resolutions pertaining tc the return 
of these Greek children. 

The people of Greece cannot stop these 
crimes. They are powerless to do so; they 
are suffering the aftermath of an awful war. 
They must look to humanity in general and 
especially to Christian America for help in 
stopping these heinous acts which are so 
revolting to humanity. They have been loyal 
to America in the past and will be in the 
future. Their cup of appreciation would run 
over if America and the United Nations 
would say to the Soviet Union and her satel- 
lite countries: “Stop those crimes and return 
those children and we don't mean maybe.” 

That is the language even a bully under- 
stands. 

Wire or write the President 
matter, please. 


about this 
Curis KaTEcHIs, 
President, Greek Orthodox Commu- 
nity of Montgomery. 


I am sure that the Members of Con- 
gress join with Mr. Katechis in demand- 
ing that these children be returned to 
their homeland. We cannot, as a Chris- 
tian Nation, further tolerate such atroci- 
ties. 





Poage Answers Star-Telegram Intimation 
That REA-Financed Cooperatives Are 
a Drain on Federal Treasury and Pay 
No Local Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
1, it was my privilege to speak at the 
dedication of the Bob Poage steam plant, 
which has been erected by the Brazos 
River Electric Transmission Cooperative, 
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Inc., between Temple and Belton in my 
district. On that occasion, among other 
things, I said: 


I look upon this plant as far more than 
simply a rather ugly building with some large 
and strange machinery.” I look upon it as 
far more than just a power plant—more 
indeed than the source of essential power 
to light the homes and lighten the work of 
thousands of men and women throughout 
ccntral Texas. I look upon it as a concrete 
emblem of our American way of life. This 
flant does not represent the Russian idea 
of state ownership. The Government does 
not own this plant, nor does it own the great 
system of transmission lines with which it 
is connected. The farmers of Texas own 
those lines and they own this plant. True, 
they covld not have owned them had it not 
been for the enlightened policy of our Gov- 
ernment which seeks to hzlp our people help 
themselves rather than doing the job itself. 
The Government provided a source of credit 
open to power cooperatives and private power 
companies alike. A source of credit where 
all who will provide service for rural areas 
can go and borrow money at the same low 
interest rates just as banks and railroads 
can borrow from the RFC. 

This has been branded as socialism. I 
want to believe that those who so brand it 
are simply uninformed as to our rural elec- 
tric program. Actually this program is the 
very antithesis of socialism. This program 
makes it possible to maintain basic competi- 
tion in the electric field. I don’t mean com- 
petition as to who will serve an individual 
house. I don’t mean the kind of competi- 
tion that involves two sets of wires down 
every road. I mean basic competition. The 
kind of competition that makes each pro- 
ducer and distributor know that he must 
give a satisfactory service at a fair price or 
see someone else give it. I mean the kind 
of competition that enabies the consumer to 
always receive the benefits of all technical 
advancement. I mean the kind of compe- 
tition that makes monopoly impossible. 

The existence of this kind of competition 
is the distinguishing mark of our American 
economy. More than any other one thing 
competition distinguishes our American free 
enterprise from the foreign type of cocn- 
trolled enterprise where favored instrumen- 
talities, cartels, and outright government 
monopolies are not only tolerated but even 
encouraged. 

Monopoly inevitably follows the lack of 
competition. Monopoly characterizes both 
the communistic and the fascistic systems. 
Under fascism private interests monopolize 
industries vital to the welfare of the nation. 
Under communism the government itseif 
operates similar monopolies. I consider 
monopoly a dangerous evil in either public 
or private hands. A generation ago our 
country approached perilously close to fas- 
cism. The great trusts led by the old 
Standard Oil sought and were fast securing 
monopolistic control of many of our vital 
industries. Both our State and our Federal 
Government acted vigorously. We recog- 
nized the truth of and applied the provision 
of our Texas Constitution which declares 
that “monopolies are contrary to the genius 
of a free people and are hereby prohibited 

Our approach in the trust-busting days of 
Teddy Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and R. V. 
Davidson was essentially negative. We 
pretty well broke up the threats of 40 years 
ago, but we did not always assure service for 
the people. Today the people of the United 
States demand service in every line. If pri- 
vate industry does not supply it, and at 
reasonable prices, there is certain to 
a ground swell of public opinion which few 
legislators could or would resist, demandi1 
that the Government itself provide the dc- 
sired facilities. Of course, if the Govern- 
ment does provide the services we are, in f 
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traveling down the same road which our 
British cousins have followed so far with 
such disappointing results, and we will, in 
fact, be headed to the same destruction to 
which the Russian people traveled some years 
ago. I want to avoid such a course as I 
know it can only lead to ruin. 

On the other hand, when the private power 
companies said 15 years ago that they had 
already served practically all the rural cus- 
tomers who were worthy of service; when 
the private telephone companies said just a 
year ago that they were adequately meeting 
the need of rural people for telephones, in 
spite of the fact that there were less rural 
phones in the United States in 1940 than 
there had been 20 years before; when I see 
and hear of such situations I realize that the 
only alternative for public ownership and 
ultimate socialism is to foster and strengthen 
competition. The American people will never 
again submit to private monopoly. I don’t 
want to see them simply exchange the ruth- 
lessness of private monopoly for the ineffi- 
ciency of public monopoly. I consider public 
monopoly equally as dangerous as the private 
variety, but I know it is inevitable unless we 
can offer our people a way of making free 
enterprise meet their legitimate needs. 

This steam plant is a symbol of the de- 
termination of our people to follow the road 
of free enterprise rather than the road to 
socialism. This steam plant, together with 
the hydroelectric plants with which it is 
connected, and with the transmission lines 
which connect them all, make it possible for 
the rural people of central and north Texas 
to supply their own electric needs regardless 
of the attitude of the private power com- 
panies. They make it possible to do this 
without creating a monopoly of any kind. 
I therefore look on this plant as of tremen- 
dous significance in shaping the course of 
our economic policies. I look on it as a 
bulwark for the protection of both the private 
power interests against nationalization of 
their industry, and of the public against ex- 
ploitation at the hands of monopolisitc 
private interests. 

The effect of competition as a factor has 
been amply illustrated by the expansion of 
private power companies into rural areas as 
soon as a competitive agency came into being. 
Just as the power companies are today 
serving nearly 2,000,000 rural homes which 
they had said were unprofitable, so the 
private telephone companies are daily ex- 
tending service to thousands of rural homes, 
even though the first rural telephone loan 
was just approved last Friday. 

Nor need there be any ill feeling between 
the older private companies and the more 
recently organized REA-financed coopera- 
tives. Just last week the Brazos River Elec- 
tric Transmission Co-op signed a contract 
with the Texas Power & Light Co. for a mu- 
tual interchange of power which I believe will 
work to the decided advantage of both par- 
ties. The cooperative happens to need firm 
power. That is power that they can use at 
any time any day in the year. The power 
company has this kind of power but it needs 
“peaking power’—that is power for a few 
minutes or a few hours during the peak of 
demand each day or season. This type of 
power is especially valuable to the company 
because if it has to fire an entire steam unit 
to provide for its power needs for only a 
30-minute peak, that power is tremendously 
expensive. The water at the Morris Shep- 
pard Dam can be turned on and power is 
immediately available. By using this power 
the company saves money. By using power 
from the company’s great steam plants 
around the clock the transmission coopera- 
tive saves money. By using each other’s 
transmission lines both systems save money 
and in the long run the public benefits. 
This is the basis of the contract recently 
signed between the cooperative and the 
company. I think the Officials of both are 


to be congratulated on putting away any 
feelings of jealousy and working for their 
mutual benefit and the benefit of the rural 
people of this great area. I am encouraged 
to believe that we are seeing the sunrise of 
a new and better day in industry relations, 


Some days later the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram published an editorial referring 
to my speech as follows: 


Power COMPETITION 


Congressman W. R. PoaGe, of Waco, was 
the honor guest and principal speaker the 
other day at the dedication of a new rural 
electrification power plant on the Leon River 
between Temple and Belton. 

Mr. PoaGe was technically correct when he 
stated that the new plant belongs to the 
farmers who own the 19 rural-electrification 
cooperatives which make up the Brazos 
River Transmission Electric Cooperative. 
But it is hardly the private-business enter- 
prise which Mr. Poace’s statement might lead 
some to think it is. 

The transmission cooperative did build 
the plant, but with money supplied by all 
the taxpaying citizens of the United States 
through the United States Treasury and the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Mr. Poacz also was technically correct when 
he said power plants such as this provide 
the kind of competition which makes monop- 
oly impossible and distinguishes American 
free enterprise from the foreign type of con- 
trolled enterprise. Mr. Poacs failed to men- 
tion that Government-financed plants such 
as this also provide the kind of competition 
that is rather unfair to privately owned 
power plants which carry their full share of 
the local, State and national tax burden. 

By coincidence the news item carrying Mr. 
Poace’s remarks at the dedication of the Leon 
River plant appeared in some editions of the 
Star-Telegram adjacent to an item about the 
Texas Electric Service Co.’s annual report 
having been filed with the city of Fort Worth 
and the secretary of state at Austin. Among 
other things the report showed that during 
1949 TESOO’s city, county, school district, 
State, and Federal tax bill totaled $4,218,263. 

Plants like the one the Waco Congressman 
helped dedicate provide the kind of compe- 
tition that makes it difficult for privately 
owned companies such as TESCO to continue 
making such tax payments. 


I feel that this editorial shows a lack 
of understanding as to the taxpaying 
status of all REA financed cooperatives 
and a similar lack of understanding of 
the fact that these cooperatives are 
neither Government owned, nor Govern- 
ment subsidized. On March 8, I ad- 
dressed the following letter to the editor 
of the Star-Telegram: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1950, 
Hcu. JAMEs M. NorrTx, 
Editor, Fort Worth Ster-Telegram, 
Fort Worth, Tez. 

Dear Mr. Nortu: A friend has just sent me 
your recent editorial entitled “Power Compe- 
tition,” but inasmuch as the date of the 
paper was not shown, I cannot refer to the 
specific issue. In this editorial you stated 
that I “failed to mention that Government- 
financed plants such as this (the Brazos River 
transmission electric cooperative plant near 
Belton) also provide the kind of competition 
that is rather unfair to privately owned power 
plants which carry their full share of the 
local, State, and national tax burden.” 

You did not in so many words state that 
this plant would not pay its full share of 
local, State, or national taxes, but I think 
you will agree that that was the plain impli- 
cation of the article, particularly in view of 
the fact that you referred to the tax bill of 
the Texas Electric Service Co. 
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I have long been at a loss to understang 
some of the criticism and attacks that have 
been made on these farmer-owned, REA. 
financed, cooperatives. I do not intend an 
offense, but I have been forced to the con. 
clusion that many of our editors throughout 
the country are not familiar with the fact 
that these electric cooperatives do pay taxes 
on exactly the same basis that the private 
power companies pay. It is, of course, per. 
fectly true that very few of these cooperatives 
have reached a point where they have any 
net income because the very reason for their 
existence is that they are selling their prod- 
uct and rendering their service at as near 
cost as it is possible to do. 

I recognize, therefore, that you will be 
able to substantiate the intimation that 
little, if any, Federal income tax is paid, but 
certainly little, if any, income tax would be 
paid by a privately owned industry that was 
operated on the same profit principle. When 
it comes to State and local taxes, these co- 
operatives are subject to exactly the same 
taxes that any private power company pays. 

True, the valuations on their property are 
fixed by the county commissioners of each 
county. That is also true of the valuations 
on the profit-making plants. Some coun- 
ties have doubtless given their own coop- 
eratives an advantage in the matter of valu- 
ations just as many counties give local mer- 
chants an advantage in valuations as com- 
pared with out-of-town firms, but leaving 
aside the personal equation which is pres- 
ent in the matter of fixing valuations on al! 
property in every county in the State of 
Texas, these REA-financed, farmer-owned 
cooperatives pay exactly the same rate on 
the valuation of their property to the cities, 
counties, school districts, and the State as 
do privately owned profit-making concerns 
of the same type in the same area. 

I think that there have been abuses of 
the cooperative method of doing business. 
I think some people have used it to escape 
proper taxation, but I am afraid that these 
“shot-gun” attacks on all cooperatives with 
the intimation that these farmer-owned or- 
ganizations are escaping local taxes that are 
being paid by stock companies can only re- 
sult in extending unwarranted protection to 
those who have abused the cooperative sys 
tem. My plea to you, therefore, is the same 
as I have made to business organizations and 
to cooperative associations; that we try to 
determine just where the cooperative form 
of organization is being abused and to cor- 
rect the abuses, but at the same time that 
we carefully avoid any blanket condemna- 
tion that might stigmatize the cooperatives 
that were not guilty of any abuse or special 
privilege. 

Another misunderstanding of equal im- 
portance arises from your statement that 
“The Transmission Cooperative did build 
the plant but with money supplied by all 
the tax-paying citizens of the United States 
through the United States Treasury and the 
Rural Electrification Administration.” No- 
where did you suggest that this money was 
made available in the form of a loan and 
that these loans are being repaid with in- 
terest and that the record of repayment is 
far better than any bank in Fort Worth can 
cite over a comparable period. 

Actually, as of December 31, 1949, REA had 
loaned $1,999,279,707. Of this, $203,346,- 
158.58 had become due and payable. Only 
$88,872.94 or about two-fifths of 1 percent 
was delinquent as much as 30 days; $20,714.- 
203.49 of principal and interest, or about 1) 
percent, had been paid in advance of m4- 
turity. 

I submit that with such a record of re- 
payments, it is hardly fair to give your 
readers the impression that the United States 
Government is footing the bill for the con- 
struction of the power plant on the Leon 
River or for any other farmer-owned coopers 
tive in the United States. 
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you suggested that this plant helps pro- 
yide the competition that makes it difficult 
for privately owned companies. Undoubt- 
‘ h plants have made it difficult for 


ily suct 
orivately owned companies to maintain their 
previously established rate schedule. In fact, 
when the first steps were taken to organize 
the Brazos River Transmission Electric Co- 


operative, Inc., the rural wholesale rate to 
all the electric cooperatives in north and 
central Texas was 15 mills. Today it is 
slightly more than one-third of that amount. 
of course, no comparable reduction in rates 
nas occurred in Fort Worth or any other 
city in this area because the competition 
that these rural plants and distributing sys- 

1s have provided is effective in rural areas 





= the other hand, there were 12,000 rural 
homes electrified in Texas at the time the 
Bartlett Rural Electric Cooperative was ener- 
gized 15 years ago whereas today there are 
f imately 301,746 rural homes enjoy- 
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service. Most of the power used for 
these homes is sold either directly or through 
a local distributing cooperative by the pri- 
vately owned power companies of Texas, 


These cooperatives that you condemn as de- 
structive of the privately owned corpora- 
tions have developed a tremendous market 
for these very companies, 

I think that this record completely justi- 
fied my statement that these REA-financed 
cooperatives have provided competition 
which has been helpful not only to the rural 
people of Texas, but to the privately owned 
power companies themselves. 

Yours si-cerely, 
W. R. Poace, 

Congressman, Eleventh Texas District. 





A Lesson From Chickens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
G:ESSIONAL RECORD, I include therein an 
article by my good friend, Robert L. Kin- 
caid, president of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrogate, Tenn., appearing in 
the October 1949 issue of the Lincoln 
Herald, a publication issued by that fine 
Institution, 

This article can be read with profit. It 
contains a lesson to us of this day and 
generation when the Government at- 
tempts to provide for people who come 
to believe that Government owes them a 
iilving—people who believe that they can 
get something for nothing. 

In this editorial, chickens provide us 
With a healthy example of the fallacy 
of indolence. I commend it to the read- 

; of every Member of the House. 

CHICKENS THaT SCRATCH 

(By Robert L. Kincaid) 
Not long ago I was talking with a farm 
n about her chickens. She said she 
ing about 24 dozen eggs a week 
‘r hens. At 55 cents a dozen, that 
7 tidy little income without too much 
‘tay Of cash for feed. I asked her if she 

a an incubator to hatch her young 
‘cxens, of if she bought them from hatch- 

Neither,” she replied emphatically. 
Xe Si that chickens raised in brooders 
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were lazy and shiftless, and would wait 
around all day to be fed. 

“But when a hen raises a brood of chickens, 
she takes them out each morning and 
teaches them to shift for themselves. She 
weans them in about 6 weeks, and then 
they are on their own. You ought to see 
how these young chickens shift for them- 
selves. After I feed them in the morning 
they scatter in all directions. They hustle 
out to the fields and the little patches of 
woods abcut the place, and are busy all day 
long, scratching and rustling. When I call 
them in the late afternoon they come run- 
ning. The young pullets grow up into fine 
healthy hens and make good layers. No, 
I would not have any of these incubator 
chicks. They are too lazy and depend too 
much upon me for their feed.” 

I came away from my visit with my farm 
friend deeply impressed. She had learned 
a valuable lesson. Life can be made too 
easy even for a chicken. 

We hear much these days about the wel- 
fare state in which every citizen is guaran- 
teed security from the cradle to the grave. 
We in America are being lured by such 
promises of a life of ease and prosperity, 
regardless of our own efforts. Many of our 
political leaders seem to think all we need 
to do to achieve such a Utopia is to set up 
bureaus in Washington and to dip into the 
Federal Treasury to equalize benefits for 
all. It is a laudable goal, but the great 
danger is that in creating such a welfare 
state we will destroy the initiative and self- 
reliance so vitally necessary to a strong 
nation. 

Wealth is created by production. Pro- 
duction comes only from hard work. Every 
citizen should give an honest day’s labor 
for an honest day’s reward. True security 
can come only to those who work for it and 
exercise thrift. Too much dependence upon 
a benevolent government will destroy the 
very thing which makes us strong. What 
our country needs is less promise of abso- 
lute security without work and more of an 
overwhelming resurgence of the spirit of 
self-reliance and personal effort. Only 
those willing and able who “scratch for a 
living” can be assured of a decent, comfort- 
abie security and the blessings of a happy 
and contented life. 

Our young people have grown up in this 
universal atmosphere of more favors for 
less work. Our colleges and universities face 
a grave problem in training leaders for the 
next generation. We must reverse the trend, 
and teach them the dignity of honest labor, 
and quicken within them the ambition to 
become producers rather than dependents. 
That is the primary objective of Lincoln 
Memorial University. 





S. 1411 and H. R. 3942 
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HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wichita Pediatric Society, of Wichita, 
Kans., is the source of a number of errors 
of fact with respect to past and projected 
Government maternal- and infant-care 
programs. They can be found in a wide- 
ly circulated appeal for letters to Con- 
gress against S. 1411 and H. R. 3942. 

I want to take this occasion to correct 
the errors in this paragraph from that 
appeal: 
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A similar measure called emergency ma- 
ternal infant care that was enacted as a war- 
emergency measure for the care of the 
younger children of servicemen only, cost the 
taxpayers of this country approximately 
$175,000,000 in the year 1945 alone. Of this 
sum approximately 60 percent went for ad- 
ministrative purposes only. How does this 
compare with a business anywhere? 





First. The program was not for the 
children exclusively. Under the program 
a total of 1,223,000 wives as well as 231,- 
000 sick infants were cared for. They 
were the wives and children of service- 
men in the four lower-pay grades and 
aviation cadets. 

Second. The total cost of the program 
to taxpayers was $127,000,000, not for 
1945 alone, but for the entire period of 
the program, in effect from April 1943 to 
June 1949. 

Third. The cost for 1945, the year in 
which the circular claims $175,000,000 
was spent, was only $46,000,000. That 
was the program’s peak year. Over-all, 
the average cost of maternity cases was 
$92 and sick-infant cases $64. 

Fourth. The administrative expenses 
amounted to 2.3 percent of total expendi- 
tures rather than 60 percent. The re- 
maining 97.7 percent was paid by State 
health departments to hospitals, physi- 
cians, and other professionals rendering 
services to servicemen’s wives and in- 
fants. 

How, I might ask, do these figures 
compare with business anywhere-if 
business is what interests you when the 
health of women and children is in- 
volved. 

On that subject, I might point out 
that in 1942, before the EMIC program 
was in effect, the maternal mortality 
rate among the group treated was 25.9 
per 10,000 live births. By 1948 this had 
been reduced to 11.7. The infant mor- 
tality rate in 1942 was 41.2 per 1,000 live 
births. By 1948 this had been reduced to 
32. Figures are not available for 1949. 

All these figures are authentic, com- 
piled by the American Parents Commit- 
tee, a nonprofit, public-service associa- 
tion. They may be checked in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency by anyone with the time and 
interest to do so. 

This may seem an isolated example 
of a bona fide medical group acting on 
misinformation without checking its 
sources. Actually, it is just one flagrant 
incident in a whole series. The adver- 
tising hatchet men of the American 
Medical Association have discarded the 
fact and logic as weapons belonging to 
the advocates of better health programs. 
Bald misstatements of this kind are 
getting more frequent by the day. This 
is by way of putting Congressmen on 
their guard against them. 

This happened to be contained in an 
assault on the school-health program. 
The others may touch on aid to medical 
education or research bills or even the 
social security bill now that the AMA 
has expressed its opposition to portions 
of that legislation. 

I serve notice that these errors will be 
brought to the attention of the House 
whenever and wherever they may he dis- 
covered. 
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S. 1008 Analyzed by Hon. Robert Elliott 
Freer, Former Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—This Impar- 
tial Analysis Worthy of the Attention of 
Every Member of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Robert Elliott Freer, of Ohio, 
former Chairman and Republican mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, has 
made a very fine analysis of S. 1008, as it 
will come before the House on Tuesday, 
March 14 A careful reading of this 
analysis by my colleagues should resolve 
any doubts they may have as to the dele- 
terious effects S. 1008 will have on our 
antitrust laws should it be enacted. Mr. 
Freer’s statement, made at the request of 
the president of the National Congress of 
Petroleum Retailers, has, I understand, 
been mailed to each Member of the 
House. I trust it will be given careful 
consideration.. The statement in full 
follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1950. 
Re second conference committee report on 
S. 1008. 
Mr. RANKIN P. PECK, 
President, National Congress of Petra- 
leum Retailers, Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR MR. Peck: In response to your re- 
quest, the following brief analysis is sub- 
mitted of the provisions and probable ef- 
fects of S. 1008 in the form in which the 
second conference committee will report it,’ 
as indicated by an announcement®* of the 
conferees’ agreement published in the Daily 
Digest of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
2, 1950: 

SECTION 1 


Intended apparently to be a legislative 
declaration of that which the Federal Trade 
Commission states the present law to be, 
section 1 would amend section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act so as to leg- 
islatively declare the right of sellers to ab- 
sorb freight in the absence of conspiracy 
or collusive agreement. The question is 


1A comprehensive analysis of S. 1008 as re- 
ported by the first conference committee 
(and still applicable except as to sec. 4D) is 
found at pp. 609-615 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 19, 1950. 

* The announcement reads as follows: 


“PRICING PRACTICES 


“In late session yesterday the conferees on 
S. 1008 to define application of Federal 
Trade Commission Act and Clayton Act to 
certain pricing practices, legalizing the bas- 
ing-point system in the absence of con- 
spiracy to lessen competition, agreed to file 
a second conference report on the differences 
between the House- and Senate-passed ver- 
sions of the bill, the first conference report 
having been recommitted by the Senate on 
January 20, 1950. The secomd conference 
report, as approved by conferees last night, 
reafirms the action of the first conference 
committee except in the case of House 
amendment No. 4, an amendment to section 
4 (d) of the bill, to which the Senate con- 
ferees receded, accepting the House amend- 
ment. The report is not expected to come 
up in the House until after March 13, with 
the House acting on the report first.” 


whether such legislative declaration is nec- 
essary. No decision of the Commission 
challenges that right, nor can freight ab- 
sorption, competitively employed, logically 
be challenged as an unfair method of com- 
petition under section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. In denying a motion to 
modify count II of the order in the Rigid 
Steel Conduit case (D, 4452), the Commis- 
sion, on July 12, 1949, specifically stated that 
that order did not prohibit independent as 
distinguished from collusive use of freight 
absorption. 

While sections 2, 3 and 4 of S. 1008 would 
amend the Clayton (Robinson-Patman) Act, 
their inclusion in S. 1008, along with sec- 
tion 1 which would amend the FTC Act, 
might tend to add to rather than to dissi- 
pate any confusion existing as to the status 
of freight absorption under the latter act. 

Additional construction of the new law 
by FTC and the Court’s would bé required 
before the Commission could speak with the 
assurance it did in its previous statements, 
as to the legality of individual use of freight 
absorption under the FTC Aet and the 
illegality thereunder of industry-wide em- 
ployment of freight absorption (or other 
geographie system) as a means of matching 
delivered prices to all customers at any given 
destination. 

SECTION 2 


Section 2A would exempt from possible 
challenge under the Clayton Act the limited- 
zone method of delivered pricing as well as 
the one-zone or so-called postage-stamp 
method. 

Dicta in the late Chief Justice Stone’s 
opinion in the Staley case (324 U.S. at p. 751) 
indicates that the postage-stamp method 
may be exempt without necessity of this 
amendment. 

The test applied by FTC under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act to geographic pricing is in- 
jury to competition. In the Cement case 
(333 U. S. 683) it was destruction of com- 
petition between sellers; in the Staley case 
(324 U. S. 746) the injury was to those buy- 
ers paying phantom freight charges. Sec- 
tion 2B would exempt from challenge under 
the Clayton Act, freight absorption employed 
to meet the equally low price of a competi- 
tor. What has been said about section 1 and 
section 2A is applicable here also. If freight 
absorption is neither collusively employed 
as a device for eliminating price competi- 
tion among sellers, nor systematically used 
to the injury of mill-side purchasers in com- 
petition with their more distant competi- 
tors, it is not subject to challenge under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


SECTION 3 


Section 3 apparently would legislatively 
reverse not only the decision of the United 
States court of appeals in the Standard Oil 
of Indiana ease (173 Fed. (2d) 210), but also 
the considered judgment of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress regarding the effect of meet- 
ing competition in good faith as a defense 
to a charge of discrimination injuring com- 
petition. In the Standard Oil case, if Stand- 
ard had only reduced its price in good faith 
to meet the equally low price of another 
major oil company the result would have 
been competition. Standard, however, gave 
unjustified quantity discounts to four cus- 
tomers and not to several hundred other 
competing customers. The defense was that 
other oil companies either had offered to 
meet or would have met the demands of 
these four favored customers for a jobber 
classification and a lower price. The good 
faith of such a meeting of a lower price might 
have been a defense, despite the resulting in- 
jurious discrimination, under the good-faith 
proviso of old section 2 of the Clayton Act 
prior to the 1936 Robinson-Patman amend- 
ments; Congress, however, deliberately 
changed that proviso’s status to a procedural 
status by the Robinson-Patman Act. 
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Section 2B did not provide that such Rood 
faith lower price would justify an injuriouy 
discrimination only that it might serve to 
rebut the prima facie case made by a men 
showing of price differences. Section 3 
despite the Carroll amendment, not 9), 
might restore this defect in enforcement ; 
the old section 2, but also might add en, 
more difficulties of enforcement than exist; 
in the administration of old section 9, For 
example, predatory price cutting, a toc «; 
monopoly rather than that of healthy com. 
petition, is presently hard to reach because 
it is defended as a defensive meeting of loc.) 
competition; under section 3, it might be. 
come almost impossible. 

SECTION 4 

Sections 4A, B, and C provide definitions 
of some but not all of the new terms em. 
ployed in sections 1, 2, and 8, and are of im. 
portance in appraising the changes Wrought 
in the law by use, in those sections, of the 
terms which are here defined. 

Section 4D provides a definition meriting 
somewhat greater consideration since jt 
would reverse the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Morton Salt case (334 
U. S. 37) which interpreted the phrase 
“effect may be” in the act as meaning “, 
reasonable possibility.” Section 4D’s defini. 
tion is that this phrase shall mean “reason. 
able probability” of the specified effect. 

In practice, the PTC has neither employed 
the “reasonable possibility” interpretation 
nor indicated any disposition to do 1, 
Adoption of section 4D, therefore, appears 
to be a matter of legislative discretion, de. 
pending on whether Congress deems it neces- 
sary to take positive steps to prevent “pos. 
sible” rather than “probable” imple. 
mentation of this Supreme Court interpreta- 
tion of the term “effect may be.” 

To fully appraise the changes in substan- 
tive law which S. 1008 would produce there 
is submitted the following brief recitation 
of the decisions which led to its introduction: 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRICING 


Uniform delivered pricing systems: In any 
industry where transportation charges are 
of real importance, some systematic method 
of equalizing transportation costs must be 
employed in determining the laid-down cost 
of the product to the customer so as to en- 
able each seller to be able to match exactly 
his delivered-price quotation to a distant 
customer with those of all his competitors. 
The key to this geographic-price-matching 
problem under the FTC Act is collusion. 
Various systems found to have been collu- 
sively used are: (1) Single basing point, in- 
volving both phantom-freight and syste- 
matic-freight absorption, for example, the 
U. S. Steel (Pittsburgh plus) (U. S. Court 
of Appeals (3d) Oct. 5, 1948 and Rigid Stee! 
Conduit (168 Fed. (2d) 175) cases; (2) 
multiple-basing point, likewise involving 
both phantom-freight and _  systematic- 
freight absorption, for example, The Cement 
Case (33 U. S. 683); (3) freight equalization 
involving systematic-freight absorption and 
similar to the multiple-basing point except 
that technically no phantom freight is 1"- 
volved, since every mill is 2 base, for @s- 
ample, Milk and Ice Cream Can (152 Fed 
(2d) 478) and Bond Crown & Cork Cases 
(176 Fed. (2d) 974); (4) zone pricing, 4n- 
other variation of the multiple-basing po!™ 
used to obviate any natural advantage ét 
location from price determination, for ¢X- 
ample, Fort Howard Paper (156 Fed. (24) 
899) (crepe paper) case. 

In all of these cases the evidence before 
FTC has been held by the courts to have &s- 
tablished collusion in the maintenance 0! 
such geographic-pricing systems contrary 
section 5 of the FTC Act. None of the cases 
forbids individual or competitive employ 
ment of freight absorption. It is the fixing 
of prices by collusion which is held to be 
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per se illegal, not the means (system) em- 
ed in the particular case, despite in- 
tions in some of the cases that those 
particular systems were sO complex as to 
warrant a doubt that they could have been 
employed at all in the absence of the es- 
tablished collusion among the sellers. 

The Robinson-Patman Act has sometimes 
peen used by FTC along with section 5 of the 
FTC Act in basing-point cases. Geographic 
pricing under the various basing-point sys- 
tems generally means that customers in dif- 
ferent localities are charged different prices 
which are systematically related to the dis- 
tance from the controlling base but which 
bear no relation to the distance from the 
seller's mill. If these price differences are 
not shown to injure competition, they do not 
violate the Robinson-Patman Act. If they 
do injure competition they are illegal un- 
less justified by the seller. And here it is 
that the perverse relationship which his 
price differences bear to his freight costs 
militates against the seller’s successfully 
claiming that these price differences are not 
illegal discriminations because justified by 
differences in cost of delivery (one of the 
statutory justifications). 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION 


Just as collusion is the key to the problem 
under the FTC Act, injury to competition 
is the key to the price discrimination prob- 
lem under the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Section 2a of the Robinson-Patman 
amendment to the Clayton Act provides, in 
pertinent part, “That it shall be unlawful 
for any person * * * to discriminate in 
price between purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality * * * where the 
effect of such discrimination may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition * * *”, ex- 
cepting, however, by its proviso, “* * * 
differentials which make only due allowance 
for differences in the cost of manufacture, 
sale or delivery.” This condemns price dif- 
ferences not justified by cost differences 
where the effect is to suppress competition 
among sellers or to injure competition among 
competing customers of the discriminating 
seller. Section 2b recites that a prima facie 
case is made by the mere showing of a “dis- 
crimination in price,’’ but, in its proviso, 
states that a seller may rebut such a prima 
facie case “by showing that his lower 
price * * * was made in good faith to 
meet an equally low price of a competi- 
tor. * * *” In several cases, the Com- 
mission has found against this defense on the 
facts. In the Cement case, for example, col- 
lusion to avoid competition negatived the 
good faith of the multiple basing point sys- 
tem of matched prices as a meeting of com- 
petition (333 U. S. 683). In the Staley case, 
the matching of single basing point prices 
also failed to meet the good faith test (32 
U. S. 746, 757). In Standard Oil of Indiana, 
however, the proof of injury to several hun- 
dred retailers of Standard’s Red Crown gaso- 
line resulting from Standard’s subsidized 
discrimination practiced through its four so- 
called wholesalers (all of whom sold 
Standard’s Red Crown gasoline at retail in 
competition, not with Standard, but with 
Standard’s several hundred other retailers), 
was considered to counterbalance Standard's 
defense of good faith meeting competition of 
other sellers. Section 2b being held to be 
merely procedural, and not to provide a sub- 
Stantive defense, served only to offset the 
Commission's prima facie case; and since it 
did not outweigh the proof of injury to 
competition, no finding of either good faith 
r lack of it was found necessary in the case. 
As stated by Representative Utterback, “a 
discrimination is more than a mere dif- 
erence * * * some relationship * * ® 
between the parties to the discrimina- 
ton * * * entitles them to equal treat- 
ment * * *” The FTC, therefore, pro- 
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ceeds against a sellers’ difference in price 
as an illegal discrimination only where its 
investigation indicates competition between 
his -uyers or their customers and a “reason- 
able possibility” of injury thereto, or where, 
as in count II in the Cement case, it finds 
the discrimination to be of collusive origin 
and to result in injury to competition among 
sellers. Under FTC policy as a practical mat- 
ter there must be more than a “reasonable 
possibility” of injury to some level of compe- 
tition before the Commission will take action. 


CONCLUSION 


Instead of clarifying the law, enactment 
of S. 1008 may have the opposite effect. 
Price fixing is seldom accomplished by for- 
mal agreement signed and sealed in the 
blood. The agreement usually is shown to 
have existed by reasonable inferences drawn 
from all the surrounding facts and circum- 
stances, rather than by the introduction in 
evidence of a written agreement to fix prices. 
The nub of the controversy over the recent 
court decisions appears to be whether FTC 
and the Federal courts should continue to 
be able to draw a reasonable inference of 
the collusive agreement to fix prices from 
the other facts established by direct evi- 
dence, such as, for example, the collective 
efforts of the industry to maintain its price 
structure. In the Cement case these were 
summarized by the Supreme Court at page 
710 of its opinion, to include “* * * boy- 
cotts; discharge of uncooperative employees; 
organized opposition to * * * new ce- 
ment plants; selling cement in a recalcitrant 
price cutter’s sales territory at a price so low 
that the recalcitrant was forced to adhere to 
the established basing-point prices; discour- 
aging the shipment of cement by truck or 
barge; and preparing and _ distributing 
freight-rate books which provided respond- 
ents with similar figures to use as actual or 
phantom freight factors, thus guaranteeing 
that their delivered prices (base prices plus 
freight factors) would be identical on all 
sales whether made to individual purchasers 
under open bids or to governmental agencies 
under sealed bids. * * *” 

The Federal Trade Commission has not 
issued orders against anyone solely or even 
primarily on the basis of his individually 
quoting or selling at a price identical to or 
matched with that of acompetitor. In Cases 
where orders have issued they ran against 
matched prices maintained by collusion and 
generally were based on some direct evidence 
of the collusion as well as upon reasonable 
inferences drawn from the collective efforts 
of the industry members to effectuate cer- 
tain programs such as those cited by the 
Supreme Court in the Cement case. 

Whatever the feeling of businessmen gen- 
erally may be as to whether collusion may 
continue to be inferred from direct evidence 
of such collective activities, a part of the 
business community do not urge S. 1008 on 
that ground, but on the ground that its 
enactment would legalize the kind of basing- 
point selling found illegal as collusive price 
fixing and in which the injuriously dis- 
criminatory geographic prices had the effect 
of suppressing price competition among 
sellers. 

No case holds freight absorption illegal 
under the FTC Act in the absence of col- 
lusion. Nor can any hold it illegal under 
the Robinson-Patman Act in the absence of 
a showing of unjustified injury to competi- 
tion. Section 1 of S. 1008, in legislatively 
declaring the legality of freight absorption, 
attempts to safeguard against a return of the 
Cement case type of freight absorption main- 
tained by conspiracy. 

As pointed out earlier, the results of litiga- 
tion to test the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the section 1 safeguard would have to be 
predicted to appraise the real effectiveness 
of this effort to safeguard the public against 
a return of collusive geographic pricing. De- 
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lay and uncertainty in the interim, which is 
predictable, would handicap FTC in en- 
forcement of its orders against continued 
use of geographic pricing involving freight 
absorption, previously found to have been 
maintained by collusion contrary to section 
5 and/or to have resulted in unjustified dis- 
criminations destructive of competition con- 
trary to the Robinson-Patman Act. 

S. 1008 would legislatively reverse not only 
several decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court and other Federal courts, but 
also, insofar as its amendment of section 
2B—“good faith”—proviso of the Robinson- 
Patman Act is concerned, the considered 
judgment and deliberate action of the S2v- 
enty-fourth Congress, taken after full hear- 
ings in both Houses, held following submis- 
sion to the Congress of FTC's chain-store 
investigation (S. Doc. No. 4, 74th Cong., 
Ist sess.), showing the destructive effect on 
competition of price discrimination in favor 
of large buyers. Such a legislative reversal 
should be based on a showing of real need 
for the change rather than the showing of 
confusion regarding what new pricing meth- 
ods may legally be substituted for those col- 
lusive and injurious geographic systems held 
illegal in the cases evoking the bill. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT ELLIOTT FREER. 





Uncle Sam Refuses To Protect His 
People Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, when the conduct of our foreign 
affairs is so weak and inept that our 
citizens abroad remain unprotected 
against detention by the Communists it 
is time that Secretary Acheson resign his 
position. This is an act long overdue. 

As part of my remarks, I am including 
an article by United Press which should 
compel every loyal citizen to hang his - 
head in acknowledgment of a great 
wrong being committed against fellow 
citizens abroad. It will take more than 
feeble whisperings on the part of Mr. 
Acheson to correct this deplorable situa- 
tion. 

Reps DrTain UNITED STATES CITIZENS IN 
CHINA—BUSINESSMEN VIRTUAL HOSTAGES 
Chinese Communists are detaining a 

group of American businessmen as virtual 

hostages, it was reported tcday. 

The Americans fre safe in Shanghai but 
cannot leave because the Communists will 
not issue exit visas. 

Authoritative sources here said the Com- 
munists were detaining the Americans to 
make sure that American-owned enterprises 
in China would continue to function. 


Americans refused permission to leave 
were said to include responsible officers of 
the Shanghai Power Co., the Shanghai Tele- 


phone Co., Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., Caltex 
Oil Co., the Chase National Bank, and the 
National City Bank of New York. 

On previous occasions, China’s Commu- 
nists have detained Americans until they 
completed payment of dismissal pay to Chi- 
nese employees. Under Chinese law, dis- 
missal pay ranges up to 3 months’ salary. 

Authorities here believed the problem this 
time was more serious. 
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The Communists, it was said, want to make 
sure the American-owned utilities and basic 
business enterprises keep operating, at least 
until trained henchmen of the Communists 
can take over. 

ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED WANT OUT 

About 300 Americans now in Shanghai are 
trying to leave the Communist-occupied city. 
Another 1,000 foreigners also asked United 
States officials to try to arrange transporta- 
tion for them from Red-held areas. 

United States Consul General W. P. Mc- 
Conoughy, Montevalla, Ala., is trying to help 
all the foreigners he can. But he was de- 
scribed as far from optimistic about getting 
exit visas for the American businessmen. 

The American President Lines, through an 
arrangement with the State Department, 
plans to send three or four LST’s into Shang- 
hai to evacuate foreigners. Bigger ships can- 
not be used because Nationalists have mined 
the major water approaches to Shanghai. 

ACHESON PROTESTS 

The Nationalists’ attempts to blockade 
Communist-held China have brought United 
States-Nationalist relations to a dangerous 
low. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson disclosed 
yesterday he once again has protested Na- 
tionalist attacks on blockade-running Amer- 
ican freighters and has received no reply. 


rr 


Salary and Privileges of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF ~ 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, a sur- 
vey into the resources and the privi- 
leges of President Truman discloses that 
in addition to being one of the best, if 
not the best paid man in the world to- 
day, he also enjoys services undreamed 
of by his predecessors. 

After taxes of $40,000 are paid on his 
original $100,000 salary, the President 
then receives $50,000 which is tax-free, 
How many other men today have a take- 
home pay of $110,000 a year? 

The President has 42 facilities at his 
disposal for traveling, vacationing, and 
entertaining. These include his planes, 
the Independence and the Sacred Cow, 
the yacht Williamsburg, naval escort de- 
stroyers, a private pullman car, 35 White 
House automobiles, the Blair House, his 
vacation house at Key West, Fla., and 
Shangri-La, the woodland retreat in the 
Catoctin Mountains of Maryland. 

It is estimated that it takes 665 persons 
to operate these facilities, either full or 
part time. These include ship crews, 
plane crews, maintenance forces, pull- 
man staff, Shangri-La staff, White House 
servants, secret service, police, and auto 
drivers. 

It is also estimated that the salaries 
of these 665 persons come to $1,491,540 
a year. The original cost of the Presi- 
dent’s facilities—yacht, planes, private 
car, automobiles, and so forth—is placed 
at $30,433,000. 

The White House travel bill for 1949 
was $33,896, and $40,000 has been appro- 
priated for 1950. Airplane travel cost is 
not included in this bill. It is charged to 


the Air Force, which maintains the 
planes. 

The yacht Williamsburg has a crew of 
100 men paid by the Navy. The yacht is 
also maintained by the Navy. It is esti- 
mated that if the Williamsburg was 
owned by a private citizen, it would take 
$225,000 a year to operate it. The crew 
costs alone are $1$0,000 annually. 

The President’s personal plane, the 
Independence, was built in 1947 at a cost 
of $1,133,000. It is a de luxe DC-6. It is 
operated by the Air Force and all its costs 
are assumed by the Air Force. The Jn- 
dependence has a crew of 8, drawing 
more than $3,000 a month in salaries and 
allowances. Four enlisted men draw $75 
to $165 a month, plus allowances to keep 
the plane under a 24-hour guard. It is 
one of a few planes cared for by a main- 
tenance crew of 56 men. Every hour in 
the air requires 3 man-hours of mainte- 
nance. Total crew eosts are about 
$120,000 a year. 

The President’s other plane, the Sacred 
Cow, is a C—54, and has all the conven- 
iences of the newer Independence— 
kitchen, refrigerator, sleeping quarters, 
and a built-in elevator. On long flights 
over water a crew of 8 is required, a crew 
of 4 for land flights. 

Construction cost of the President’s 
private railroad car is placed between 
$250,000 and $350,000. It is equipped 
with radio, telephone, private bedrooms, 
kitchen, dining room, and shower. A 
steward and two mess boys from the Wil- 
liamsburg man the dining room and 
provide other services. 

There is another White House railroad 
car which is attached to the Pullman on 
Presidential train trips. This is a spe- 
cially built radio car, equipped by the 
Signal Corps with all the latest commu- 
nication facilities. 

When the President cruises in the 
Williamsburg, a Navy destroyer accom- 
panies the White House yacht. The 
Navy says the average destroyer costs 
$876,000 a year to operate and has a 
crew of 10 officers and 247 men. 

Twenty-five secret-service men pro- 
tect the President. Their salary is $109,- 
200 a year. In addition there is a spe- 
cial force of 107 White House police at 
a cost of $350,000 annually. 

At Key West, the President occupies 
what once was the residence of the ad- 
miral in charge of the wartime facili- 
ties at that post. The Williamsburg is 
also used to house White House guests 
and personnel when the President is in 
Florida. 

Shangri-La, the Maryland retreat, is 
a hide-out 70 miles from Washington 
and is guarded, when the President is in 
residence, by the Marines, 4 officers 
and 57 men who are on call for duty 
there. Shangri-La is maintained and 
administered by the White House. 

When the President visits Shangri-La, 
cooks, waiters, and mess boys from the 
Williamsburg provide the servant staff. 

At the White House itself there are 61 
employees costing $150,000 a year. These 
include 6 engineers, 6 carpenters, a 
painter, 4 electricians, 8 gardeners, 3 
plumbers, 3 laborers, a storekeeper, mes- 
sengers, a housekeeper, 5 butlers, 7 cooks, 
4 doormen, 7 housemen, and 4 maids. 
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The White House is getting a fleet of 
10 new cars, including the specially yj; 
limousine, which can be entered whi} 
wearing a top hat, and which has gojq 
plated doorhandles, vanities, and per. 
fume cases. 

In addition to the 10-car luxury fleet 
there are between 20 and 25 other Whit: 
House cars with 30 chauffers to drive 
them. Drivers salaries run to $90,099 
annually. 

Mr. Speaker, on top of all this, Presi. 
dent Truman has the biggest and best 
paid staff of any Chief Executive. my 
Truman’s staff consists of about 225 per- 
sons and the White House salary list js 
$998,254 a year. 

By comparison, Presidert Roosevelt. 
in 1945, had a staff of 53, costing $256 43) 
and President Hoover’s staff totaled 37 at 
a salary bill of $127,200. 

The President has three top secre. 
taries, a specia] counsel, five administra- 
tive assistants, and three high-ranking 
armed service aides, and a persona! phy- 
sician, an Army general. 

The secretaries to the Presidents once 
walked to work, but they now arrive in 
White House cars. And their role and 
function has changed over the years 
Originally occupied with clerical duties 
they now have turned to policy making, 

A private citizen, to match the stand- 
ard of living now enjoyed by the Presi- 
dent, would need an income of between 
$3,000,000 and $3,500,000 a year. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone should agree 
that economy in every walk of life is a 
most admirable thing. In these days of 
wild-eyed and reckless public spending 
for almost every conceivable thing, good 
or bad, it is my opinion that those in 
high office should be the first to set an 
example for the people throughout the 
country. The above facts disclose be- 
yond peradventure that economy has 
become a lost art in the Lighest office of 
the land. 





Labor Leaders and Politicians Pay Lip 
Service to FEPC 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Negro Labor News of February 
25, 1950, of Houston, Tex., calls the turn 
on the racketeers who have been ex- 
ploiting the Negro vote in this country. 
I am including this front page editoria 
by Mr. C. W. Rice at this point in the 
RECORD. 

As I See Ir—Lip Service To FEPC—Lapor 
LEADERS AND POLITICIANS GIVING LIP SERVICE 
To FEPC To Hop Necro MEMBERS AND GE! 
THEIR VOTES 


(By C. W. Rice) 

As I see it, one of the most notori: us de- 
ceptions ever worked on the Negro race since 
the carpet-bagger era, when the northern 
politicians promised every Negro exslave 40 
acres of land and a mule, is being pulled now 

















py politicians and union-labor leaders who 
make the Negro believe they want and are 
working to get the fair employment practice 
law enacted. 

Any student of organized labor can readily 
see that it will be paradoxical for labor 
unions to go all out for a law that would 
transfer the hiring hall from the labor unions 
to government control in Washington. 

For the past 18 years, labor unions have 
fought to control the government rather than 
to have the government control them. They 
dictated to the government and private in- 
dustries as to whom to hire and fire during 
the dark and dismal days of the World War. 
During this time, we had every type of a 
strike to force labor's demand—the sit-down 
strike, the lay-down strike, strike to make 
employers collect dues, the strike over what 
tools to use, and even a strike over whether 
a worker should drink milk out of a glass or 
pottle, and yet, there was not a single strike 
to my knowledge called by labor unions to 
force the employment of Negroes where they 
were not employed. 

The unions did not call a strike to force 
any industries to up-grade Negro workers. 
There is, however, a record of labor unions 
in Houston taking a strike vote which re- 
sulted in a vote of 8-2 to call a strike if the 
company would comply to a wartime FEPC 
directive order to upgrade Negroes from 
ditch diggers and other common laborers to 
truck drivers. 

As I see it, Negro leaders who are leading 
the fight for the passage of an FEPC and at 
the same time, campaigning for the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley law, are either unin- 
formed or playing politics at the expense 
of the Negro working classes. 

The greatest handicap of Negroes in get- 
ting fair employment on the basis of skill 
and ability, has come from organized labor 
itself, which either by written or unwritten 
laws and labor-union customs or traditions, 
barred Negroes from both the labor union 
and the job. 

Despite the 18 years of New Deal and Fair 
Deal talk at Washington, with labor unions 
ridiag high, wide, and handsome, there are 
still reported to be 26 national and inter- 
national labor unions that bar Negroes from 


in Americe, This practice, on the part of 
labor unions operating in the North and 
South, has been more destructive and dis- 
couraging to the progress of the Negro work- 
er than any other evils practiced in the 
country on account of race. 

As I see it, the Taft-Hartley law which has 
so many Negro leaders, labor-union officials, 
and professional politicians squawking for 
its repeal provides for the right to work. 
Under this law, no longer can a worker be 
discharged for not joining a union. The 
anti-closed-shop provision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law guarantees every person his God- 
given right to work and make an honest liv- 
ing regardless of race, creed, or color. 

It is obvious that this provision of the 
Taft-Hartley law offers the Negro worker 
stronger protection as a group than the pro- 
posed FEPC, while the FEPC seeks to pro- 
tect minority groups. The unions gen- 
erally single out the Negro for discrimi- 
nation. 

What the union politicians claim to be 
asking the Government to do in the FEPC 
can be done in convention assembly. A 
FEPC as now operating in New York 
and Chicago offers little or no job security 
to Negro workers. 

As I see it, the Senate should consider 
the right to work amendment to the FEPC 
bill now being proposed by Senator McCCLEL- 
LAN, Democrat, Arkaneas. 

Senator McCLetian said he is working on 
an amendment that would also make it 
illegal to discriminate “because of member- 
Ship or nonmembership in a labor union.” 


weak 
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S. 1008 Threat to Robinson-Patman Act 
Cited by Original Sponsors—Spokes- 
man for United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association Warns Against 
Weakening Effect of S. 1008—Claims 
S. 1008 Is a Subterfuge “To Gloss or 
Conceal the Lethal Stabbing of Anti- 
trust Laws” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1950 
PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. the 


United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation was one of the original sponsors 
and supporters of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 
worked day and night to throw back 
the forces which would have perpetuated 
cutthroat pricing, price discrimination, 
and restraints of trade by the giant 
chain-store systems of our country. 


This group of small-business men 


This group of small-business men has 


been in the forefront of the fight to pre- 
vent the passage of S. 1008. At the con- 
vention recently held in Cincinnati, this 
fight was continued. An article by Har- 
old O. Smith, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the United States. Wholesale 
Grocers’ 


Association, Inc., which ap- 
peazved in the New York Journal of Com- 


merce on March 10, points up many of 
the dangers which will confront small 


business if S. 1008 is enacted into law. 


I commend to the Members of the House 


a careful reading of Mr. Smith’s article, 


which follows in full: 


WHOLESALERS’ GrouP SEEKS CLOSER PROCESSOR 
ACCORDS 


(By Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident, United States Wholesale Grccers’ 
Association, Inc.) 


Wholesaler-manufacturer conferences will 
be an increasing important part of the an- 
nual conventions and mid-year meetings 
sponsored by the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc. 

Working as a team, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers will put into operation programs 
to aid retail grocers in better merchandising. 

It is timely that we think soberly and act 
wisely—but get in there and pitch. 

These are momentous times for all factors 
in the food and grocery trade. 

Wartime scarcities and the sellers’ market 
have given way to abundant supplies and 
even surpluses in many items. 

TO FIGHT CHISELING 


The past 14 years, under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, has placed the emphasis on effi- 
cient operations and good merchandising 
rather than chiseling in buying. As an 
association, we will continue our fight to 
keep it that way, strive to strengthen the 
law and oppose emasculating amendments. 

The past is not where we are going to live. 
It is the responsibility of USWGA to he!p in- 
dependent wholesale grocers and their retail 
grocery customers improve their position in 
their markets, assuring a stable future for 
the trade. 

It is the responsibility of every member 
of the trade to support the efforts of USWGA 
in maintaining the American way of free 
enterprise. We must make certain that the 
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protecting antimonopoly laws are not ren- 
dered ineffective since that would only lead 
us to a choice between private monopoly and 
Government monopoly. 


UNITED APPROACH URGED 


There will always be some difference of 
views, no matter how small a group may be. 
But, we believe that a united approach to 
the problems with manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, working together with 
confidence and integrity is the answer and 
will develop the aristocracy of service. 

We have a great responsibility in that the 
biggest part of the family budget goes for 
food and other grocery items. 

Before the Robinson-Patman Act large 
buying groups, such as national chains, 
sprang up and flourished on the tremendous 
extras they were able to wring out of their 
suppliers through their coercive pressure 
tactics. They also developed improved tech- 
niques of warehousing and merchandising. 

Today, there are outstanding examples, 
among independent wholesale grocers, of the 
awakening in the trade. 

Many big operators view with alarm their 
rapidly dwindling advantages when they re- 
alize the full meaning of wholesale grocers 
like Charlie Ragland, Tom Harrison, Bob 
Goff, Clem Kreckler, Van Salley, and a host 
of others. 

How can the octopus organization hire 
enough top-flight warehouse executive per- 
sonnel and retail store management to effec- 
tively compete with wide-awake owner-op- 
erated wholesale and retail grocery firms? 
The answer is plainly, they cannot compete 
with wide-awake independent wholesale gro- 
cers and retail grocers so long as the anti- 
trust laws are strong enough to outlaw chisel- 
ing in buying. Therefore; they seek. to drive 
a wedge into the antitrust laws or wreck 
the Robinson-Patman Act with the hope of 
personal advantage. 


LEGAL SAFEGUARDS 


Thrown into high light during the past 
year is the life or death necessity of the 
wholesaler and retailer maintaining unim- 
paired, the legal safeguards against price and 
other discrimination in favor of the big mass- 
buying organizations—safeguards that they 
attained at great expenditure of time, 
thought, and effort. 

Insidious attacks have been made on the 
Robinson-Patman Act by forces which, to 
serve their own interests, would break down 
the prohibitions against unfair practices and 
restraints of trade. 

Independent business, to too large an ex- 
tent, has not realized the seriousness of these 
threats to its welfare. Seemingly, there has 
been forgetfulness of the conditions that 
prevailed prior to the passage of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act—a time when one large 
chain system alone was receiving concessions 
amounting annually to $8,000,000 ($6,000,C00 
in extra quantity discounts and advertising 
allowances and $2,000,000 in brokerage 
fees) —concessions that the independent op- 
erator received not at all, or in very nfinor 
amounts. 





MONOPOLY THREAT 


Had the Robinson-Patman Act not stopped 
this racket run wild of advantages, exacted 
from manufacturers by concentrated pur- 
chasing power, grocery distribution would 
today be in the hands of a comparatively 
few large concerns, which might not include 
some independents who are now disposed to 
quibble over the dangers represented by S. 
1008, the basing-point bill, and S. 2190, the 
brokerage raiding bill, and who delude 
themselves with thinking a few crumbs of 
benefit will come to them from enactment 
of these measures. They might indeed get 
the crumbs, but the chains and other big 
buyers would get the cake and the topping, 
too. 
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Truly no amendment to the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and the other antitrust laws, 
should be considered or approved which does 
not strengthen those statutes, and any 
amendment that weakens or confuses the 
language, provisions, or enforcement of those 
laws should be flatly and definitely rejected. 
No plea or subterfuge of clarification should 
be allowed to gloss or conceal the lethal 
stabbing of these protective nieasures. Ob- 
taining the Robinson-Patman Act was hard 
bought. Any slicing of its effectiveness 
should be hard fought. 





Red Professors in Our Educational 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Commu- 
nists have mysterious ways their wonders 
to perform. One of those ways is to 
subsidize college professors throughout 
the United States to spread their com- 
munistic doctrines through the student 
bodies of America. 

Several days ago, I pointed out that 
one Harlow Shapley, a Red professor 
in Harvard University, is going to try to 
dictate the appointments of members 
of the so-called Science Foundation in 
the event it is created. At this point, I 
am inserting a statement I received from 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties showing the Communist-front or- 
ganizations with which “Dr.” Harlow 
Shapley has been affiliated. 

The matter referred to follows: 


{Information from the files of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, U. S. House of 
Representatives] 

Marcu 1, 1950. 


For: Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN. 
Subject: Harlow Shapley. 

A search of the public records, files, and 
publications of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has revealed the following in- 
formation concerning Harlow Shapley: 

A letterhead of the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 
dated September 22, 1939, lists the name of 
Harlow Shapley as a member of the national 
committee of that organization. He signed 
the organization's open letter, setting forth 
a five-point program to aid refugees, which 
was sent to the Honorable Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State. (See Daily Worker, July 25, 
1940, p. 2.) Letterheads of the organization 
dated January 17, 1940, and May 26, 1940, 
list him as a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

In 1942 the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities found that “in recent 
years no other organization has been more 
clearly stamped as a Communist front” as 
the American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom. (Report of the special 
committee, dated June 25, 1942, p. 13.) 
Again, in 1944, the special committee cited 
the organization as a Communist front 
which has defended Communist teachers. 
(Rept. 1311 of the special committee, dated 
March 29, 1944.) 

A folder of the Citizens’ Committee To 
Free Earl Browder, issued in 1942, names 
Harlow Shapley as one of the prominent 
Americans who favored Presidential clemency 


for the release of Earl Browder, general sec- 
retary of the Communist Party in the United 
States. “When Earl Browder was in Atlanta 
Penitentiary serving a sentence involving his 
fraudulent passports, the Communist Party’s 
front which agitated for his release was 
known as the Citizens’ Committee To Free 
Earl Browder.” (Report 1311 of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, dated 
March 29, 1944, p. 6.) The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee To Free Earl Browder had previously 
been cited as a Communist organization by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle. (See Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, September 24, 1942, 
p. 7687.) 

Harlow Shapley has been affiliated with 
the Council for Pan American Democracy as 
one of those who signed the open letter 
which that organization prepared and sent 
to the President of Brazil to save Luis Carlos 
Prestes, Brazilian Communist leader and 
former member of the executive committee 
of the Communist International. The list 
of signers appeared in the December 3, 1940, 
issue of New Masses (p. 29). The Council 
for Pan American Democracy, also known as 
the Conference for Pan American Democracy, 
has been cited as a Communist front in two 
reports of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities. (Report of June 25, 
1942, p. 18; and report of March 29, 1944, 
pp. 161 and 164.) 

The Council (or Conference) for Pan Amer- 
ican Democracy has also been cited as sub- 
versive and Communist by Attorney General 
Tom Clark. (See press release of June 1, 
1948, and September 21, 1948.) 

The affiliation of Harlow Shapley with the 
League of American Writers is shown in the 
Daily Worker of July 31, 1940 (p. 7), which 
reveals that he was one of those who signed 
the League's open letter to Secretary of State 
Hull and the Pan-American Conference. The 
League of American Writers was cited as a 
Communist-front organization by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in its 
reports of January 3, 1940, June 25, 1942, and 
March 29, 1944. Attorney General Francis 
Biddle found that the league was “founded 
under Communist auspices in 1945. The 
overt activities of the League of American 
Writers in the last 2 years leave little doubt 
of its Communist control.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 7686.) The 
League of American Writers has also been 
cited as subversive and Communist by Attor- 
ney General Tom Clark. (See press releases 
of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion dated June 1, and September 21, 1948.) 

Harlow Shapley was one of the sponsors of 
the National Emergency Conference for Dem- 
ocratic Rights, as shown on a letterhead of 
that organization dated February 15, 1940. 
The Daily Worker of May 13, 1940 (pp. 1 and 
5), disclosed that he was one of those who 
signed an open letter issued by that organi- 
zation in support of one of its policies. The 
National Emergency Conference for Demo- 
cratic Rights was cited as a Communist- 
front organization by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in Report 1311 of 
March 29, 1944 (pp. 48 and 102). 

According to the Daily Worker of March 18, 
1945 (p. 3), Harlow Shapley was one of the 
signers of a statement issued by the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties which 
hailed the War Department order on Com- 
missions for Communists. This organization 
was cited as a Communist-front by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
in report of June 25, 1942 (p. 20), and again 
in the report of March 29, 1944 (p. 50). At- 
torney General Biddle characterized the or- 
ganization as “part of what Lenin called the 
solar system of organizations, ostensibly hav- 
ing no connection with the Communist Party, 
by which Communists attempt to create sym- 
pathizers and supporters of their program.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, September 24, 1942, p, 
7687.) The National Federation for Consti- 
tutional Liberties has also been cited as “sub- 
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versive and Communist” by Attorney Genera) 
Tom Clark. (See press releases of the Unite 
States Civil Service Commission dated Decem. 
ber 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948.) 

Harlow Shapley was one of those who signed 
the New Masses letter to the President, a; 
shown in the April 2, 1940, issue of Ney 
Masses (p. 21). Both the Special Committe 
on Un-American Activities and Attorney Gen. 
eral Francis Biddle have cited New Masses as 
the weekly organ of the Communist Party 
(See committee reports of June 25, 1942, p. 4 
and March 29, 1944, p. 48; and Attorney Gen. 
eral Biddle’s citation which was printed jp 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of September 24. 
1942, p. 7688.) 

A telegram which was prepared by the 
New York Conference on Inalienable Rights 
and sent to President Roosevelt and Attor- 
ney General Jackson on behalf of the Inter. 
national Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, 
defendants, was signed by Harlow Shapley, 
(See Daily Worker of September 17, 1949. 
p. 1). The New York Conference for Inali- 
enable Rights was named as a Communist- 
front organization in Report 1311 of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities, 
dated March 29, 1944 (p. 149). 

A letterhead of the Spanish refugee ap- 
peal of the joint anti-Fascist refugee com- 
mittee, dated February 26, 1946, lists the 
name of Harlow Shapley as one of the na- 
tional sponsors of that organization. An 
invitation to a dinner in New York City, 
March 31, 1948, listed Harlow Shapley as 
cochairman of the national reception com- 
mittee for Mme. Irene Joliet-Curie, in this 
country for the purpose of making a speak- 
ing tour under the auspices of the joint anti- 
Fascist refugee Committee. A letterhead of 
the organization dated April 28, 1949, still 
carried the name of Harlow Shapley as a 
sponsor. 

The joint anti-Fascist refugee committee 
was cited as a Communist-front organization 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
174). The organization was cited as sub- 
versive and Communist by Attorney General 
Tom Clark. (See lists released to the,press 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948). 
Qn March 29, 1946, the chairman of the 
joint anti-Fascist refugee committee, and on 
April 16, 1946, members of the executive 
board of the organization, were cited for 
contempt of Congress for refusal to testify 
and produce records subpenaed by a con- 
gressional committee. All were convicted in 
the District of Columbia courts on June 27, 
1947. 

Harlow Shapley spoke at a meeting of the 
Brooklyn Chapter of the Congress of Ameri- 
can Women, as shown in the Worker (Sun- 
day edition of the Daily Worker) for Sep- 
tember 28, 1947, Attorney General Tom 
Clark cited the Congress of American 
Women as subversive and Communist on 
lists furnished the Loyalty Review Board 
(See press releases of June 1 and September 
21, 1948.) The Congress was the subject of 
a special report by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, October 23, 1949, in 
which it was stated that “the Congress of 
American Women is an affiliate of the 
Women's International Democratic Federa- 
tion, which was founded and supported 4t 
all times by the international Communist 
movement. The purpose of these organiza- 
tions is not to deal primarily with womens 
problems, as such, but rather to serve as 4 
specialized arm of Soviet political warfare 
in the current peace campaign to disarm 
and demobilize the United States and demo- 
cratic nations generally, in order to render 
them helpless in the face of the Communist 
drive for world conquest.” (Report on the 


Congress of American Women, Committee on 
Un-American 
p. 1). 
Harlow Shapley was one of those who 
signed a statement in defense of Gerhart 


Activities, October 23, 1949, 
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Leyes re we 


risler, which statement was printed in the | © 
communist Daily Worker of June 28, 1947 - 


(p. 6). On February 6, 1947, the Committee ° 
on Un-American Activities held public hear4 
ings concerning Gerhart Eisler, at which 
time Eisler was revealed to be an interna- 
tional Communist agent directing Commu- 
nist activities in this country. 

The Worker of April 13, 1947 (p. 3M), re« 

printed a speech which had been delivered 
by Harlow Shapley. The Worker is the Sune 
‘oy edition of the Communist Party’s official 
1n, the Daily Worker. 
»w Shapley was one of the sponsors 
e 3ill of Rights Conference of the Civil 
Riehts Congress, held in New York City July 
16-17, 1949 (see Call to the Conference, p. 4; 
and Daily Worker June 17, 1949, p. 5). 

The Civil Rights Congress was formed in 
il 1946 as a merger of two other Com- 
nunist-front organizations (International 
Labor Defense and National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties); it is “dedicated 
not to the broader issues of civil liberties, 
specifically to the defense of individual 
nunists and the Communist Party” and 
rolled by individuals who are either 













I 
Cc 
“eo 
loyal to it.” 
on Un-American Activities dated September 
2, 1947, pp. 2 and 19.) Attorney Gen. Tom 
Clark cit*d the Civil Rights Congress as sub- 
versive and Communist on lists furnished the 
Loyalty Review Board. (See press releases 
of December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948.) 

Harlow Shapley was one of the sponsors 
of the Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace, held in New York City March 





25-27, 1949, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions. (See Conference Program, p. 13; 


and Conference Call); he was chairman of 
the program committee of the conference 
(Conference Frogram, p. 3); and also chair- 
man of the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions (letterhead received 
January 1949.) 

“Parading under the imposing title of the 
Scientific and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace, the gathering at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel in New York City on March 25, 26, and 
27, 1949, was actually a supermobilization of 
the inveterate wheelhorses and supporters of 


the Communist Party and its auxiliary or- 
ganizations.” (From a Review of the Scien- 
tific and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace, released by the Committee on Uns 
American Activities April 19, 1949, p. 1.) 

An interview with Dr. Harlow Shapley by 
Abraham Chapman was reported in the 
March (1949) issue of Fraternal Outlook, 
Mr. Chapman relates that “no gathering of 
artists and scientists has aroused as much 
interest as this conference (Cultural and 
Scientific Conference * * *), The United 
States State Department issued a statement 
criticizing the conference in advance of its 
deliberations. Most American newspapers 

ured a wide assortment of attacks on the 
rence. To ascertain the true character, 
cope, and purpose of this unprecedented 
thering, I interviewed Professor Shapley 
(chairman) * * * on the eve of the con- 
ference. * * ® Professor Shapley personi- 
the highest achievements of American 
science. Born in Missouri and educated at 
the University of Missouri and Princeton Uni-< 
versity, he rose rapidly in his field, attaining 
degrees and honorary degrees from many 
universities here and abroad. From 1914 to 


19 1 he was astronomer at the Mount Wilson ; 
Observatory in California, and in 1921, while . 


ill a young man in his thirties, he was 
ippointed director of the Harvard Observa- 
a post he holds with distinction. He is 


st president of the American Academy ' 


of Arts and Sciences and has won awards 
and honorary degrees for his research and 


Scientific work from universities and scien- 


tific bodies all over the world. He is without 


question one of the world’s top-ranking 


Scientists,” 


members of the Communist Party or openly .. 
(Report 1115 of the Committee * 


« lief and social-security programs, 


u 


Fraternal Outlook is the official publication 
of the International Workers Order, “one of 
the strongest Communist organizations” 


(Attorney General Francis Biddle, ConcrEse - 


SIONAL Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 7688), 
The organization has also been cited several 
times by the Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities (reports of January 3, 1939, 
March 29, 1944, January 3, 1940, and June 25, 
1942); it was cited as subversive and Com- 
munist by Attorney General Tom Clark (see 
press releases of December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948). 


Mr. Speaker, if we are going to permit 
this spread of communism through our 
educational institutions to continue, then 
God save America. 





American Give-Away Mania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I include a 
very excellent article by Mr. Henry Haz- 
litt, which appears in the current issue of 
Newsweek. I commend it to all Mem- 
bers as it relates to the ECA bill which 
will soon be under consideration by the 
House. It is time that some common 
sense be “ised in the further expenditure 
of taxpayers’ dollars that we do not have, 
Reckless spending is the order of the day 
under Truman’s New Deal “Fair Deal” 
program. This “Deal” is fair to every- 
body but the American people. 

Tue AMERICAN GIvVE-AWAY MANIA 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


The administration is now possessed with 
a mania for “lending” or giving away the 
American taxpayer’s money to any foreign 
government that it can coax into taking it. 
This mania grows by what it feeds on. The 
Marshall plan is only one channel for it. In 
addition there are the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Bank, the International 
Fund, the arms aid program, and the pro- 
posed global catch-all, point 4. Our for- 
eign policy can almost be summed up in four 
words: “Give ’em more money.” 

If none of these Government hand-outs 
had been devised, Europeans would still have 
had great need for American capital. They 
would have had to apply for private loans, 
And they could have got these only by re- 
storing the confidence of American private 
investors. It is not difficult to specify the 
reforms they would have had to make to 
inspire such confidence: 

1. They would have had to assure any- 
body who put money into Europe that he 
could get it out again. This means that 
they would have had to make their own 
currencies freely convertible into dollars, 
They could have done this simply by dis- 
mantling their wartime exchange control. 

2. They would have had to assure fore 
eigners holding pounds, francs, or lire that 
these currencies would not depreciate. This 
means that they would have had to halt 
monetary inflation. To do this they would 
have had to return to balanced budgets. 

3. To return to balanced budgets Euro- 
pean governments would have had to give up 
nationalization, which has meant huge defi- 
cits in the nationalized industries. They 
would have had to reduce to manageable 
dimensions food subsidies and overgrown re- 
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4. They would have had to stop threaten- 
ing still further nationalization, expropria- 
tion, and seizure. 

5. They would have had to relax or aban- 
don controls over wages, prices, interest 
rates, and profits. 

6. They would have had to reduce exces- 
sive taxation. 

If Europe had been obliged to attract 
private capital, such reforms would already 
have gone far farther than they have. They 
would have brought not only far more pro- 
duction, but the freer and more balanced 
trade, the currency convertibility, the mul- 
tilateralism, and the integration for which 
our ECA officials have made futile exhorta- 
tions. The reason for their futility is clear. 
As long as foreign governments can pick up 
easy money from our own Government they 
don’t have to make these reforms. 

As a result European recovery has not only 
been slow and precarious, but the recovery 
that has taken place has been in the wrong 
direction. Production indexes have gone up; 
but the added production is not primarily 
for export, ae it should be, but for home 
consumption. So foreign trade is still un- 
balanced, and Europe’s self-induced dollar 
shortage remains. 

The dilemma of the Marshall plan and of 
point 4, the dilemma of every government- 
to-government hand-out, is plain. If our 
Government imposes no conditions on its 
hand-out, the money is worse than wasted. 
If it does impose conditions, they provoke 
foreign resentment. 

Our ECA officials vacillate between the 
horns of this dilemma. First they say that 
they won't interfere in the internal affairs 
of these countries. Then, of course, the Eu- 
ropean governments getting our aid make 
in return none of the economic reforms so 
desperately needed. The British bureaucrats 
repay us by discriminating against American 
motion pictures and American oil companies. 
The French repay us by threatening the sale 
of Coca-Cola. Then our ECA officials talk 
of getting tough. But when it comes to a 
show-down they cannot risk insisting on re- 
forms that would be really effective. So we 
end by subsidizing foreign-government dis- 
crimination against our own industries. 

In short, Government loan and gift pro- 
grams like the Marshall plan and point 4 
do not promote world recovery; they retard 
it. We are subsidizing and prolonging stat- 
ism and socialism abroad, and imperiling 
our own free-enterprise system to do it. 





Statement of S. Abbot Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include the statement of Mr. 
S. Abbot Smith, president of the Thomas 
Strahan Co., Chelsea, Mass., before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
February 28, 1950. I believe this state- 
ment to be worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of the Members of the Con- 
gress as he is speaking in behalf of small 
business. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is S. Abbot Smith. I am 
president of Thomas Strahan Co., a small 
company manufacturing fine wallpapers in 
Chelsea, Mass. I am also a director of the 
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Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land, Inc., and a member of their commit- 
tee on taxation. 

The first objective of any tax bill is to 
raise the revenue needed but how it is done 
may produce very different results. We 
might girdle a maple tree when collecting 
sap in the spring, which would produce a 
lot of sap once, but never again. We don't 
girdle it, but tap the tree to obtain the 
sap and not injure its growth. Likewise 
with taxes, we want to obtain the revenue 
but at the same time want to Keep business 
and employment expanding with consequent 
growth in Treasury revenues, 

Taxation is at the root of one of the most 
important problems of all business, especially 
small business, namely, the lack of long- 
term and equity capital financing. Conse- 
quently, if we can improve the tax situation 
we muy be able to so help small business 
that some of the suggested legislative reme- 
dies may be unnecessary. 

If smail businesses were able to retain a 
larger part of their profits, they would to 
that extent be able to plow back those earn- 
ings, thus lessening the need for that out- 
side financing which is so difficult to obtain 
for growth and expansion. 

With that end in mind, Congressman Puu.- 
BIN last April at the request of Smaller 
Business Association of New England, Inc., 
introduced a bill, H. R. 4431, which would 
exempt from Federal income tax the first 
$25,000 of corporate income. This exemp- 
tion would apply to all corporations but it 
would of course be of more importance to 
sinall businesses than to large ones. 

Another provision of this same bill would 
eliminate the so-called notch rates on cor- 
porate income between $25,000 and $50,000. 
I am glad to see that the Treasury recog- 
nizes the injustice of those higher rates and 
also recommends their elimination. 

This bill if passed would enable more 
small businesses to grow and expand by 
plowing back earnings, thus creating more 
jobs, more buying power and so directly in- 
creased revenue for the Treasury. Another 
result would be that as these small companies 
are thus strengthened it would be easier 
for them to obtain short-term financing at 
once. In the long run, too, it is probable 
that investors would look upon them more 
favorably when it came to supplying equity 
capital. 

It is also encouraging to see that the 
Treasury proposes the reduction of certain 
excise taxes, especially those on transporta- 
tion of property and persons, Obviously, 
they are treated as a part of cost by each 
processor and so pyramid rapidly, raising 
costs and hence prices to the ultimate con- 
sumer way out of proportion to the tax itself. 

Small businesses are especially hurt by 
these taxes. Since many of them were im- 
posed or raised as a war measure to dis- 
courage the use of the materials and serv- 
ices, not primarily to raise revenue, they 
should be eliminated now when the need is 
to encourage business and the use of those 
same materials and services, thus creating 
more jobs and raising incomes. 

The Smaller Business Association of New 
England, Inc., has for some time pointed out 
the injustice of allowing competing busi- 
pesses to be tax-exempt Just because they 
are owned by educational, charitable, or co- 
operative institutions. This exemption not 
only gives them an unfair advantage as 
competitors but whatever tax burden they 
escape must be shifted to the shoulders of 
those who do pay taxes. We believe, there- 
fore, that if the earnings of cooperatives are 
retained in the business for business pur- 
poses they should pay the same taxes as 
those with whom they are competing. We 
believe also that businesses run or owned by 
charitable and educational institutions but 
not directly connected with their main pur- 
poses should likewise pay the same taxes as 
their competitors. 


We applaud the Treasury suggestion of a 
5-year carry-over and l-year carry-back of 
earnings. Our association has for some 
time stressed the fact that the income of 
small businesses fluctuates much more 
widely from year to year than does that of 
big companies, so a provision of this kind is 
essential to iron out somewhat the peaks and 
valleys. 

Believing as we do that the health and 
prosperity of small business have a major 
influence on the strength of the economy of 
the United States and on the revenues of 
the Treasury, we strongly urge that your 
committee give consideration to several other 
points not yet touched en. One is flexible 
depreciation rates so that businesses may 
charge off their equipment as best suits their 
interest and thus stimulate capital expendi- 
tures and growth. This would be of especial 
value to small businesses. No more than 
100 percent could be charged off anyway, the 
companies would have better up-to-date 
equipment, the Treasury would gain ulti- 
mately from healthier businesses, the public 
from better products and services at lower 
prices, 

We believe, too, that some steps, even 
though necessarily small now, should be 
taken toward the reduction and eventual 
elimination of the double tax on dividends. 
Only in this way can we start to loosen up 
the flow of equity capital which alone can 
keep business expanding and the standard 
of living constantly rising in our free enter- 
prise economy. 

It is perhaps outside our discussion today 
but I should like to remind you, gentlemen, 
that our Smaller Business Association of 
New England, Inc., feels strongly it would 
be most helpful to all business to eliminate 
the present tax exemptions accorded State 
and municipal bonds. Not only does being 
able to borrow so easily encourage unneces- 
sary spending and extravagance but, more 
important, we feel those bonds are a haven 
for capital which would otherwise be invested 
in industry where it would be put to work 
expanding our whole economy, i. e., those 
bonds are draining off potential equity capi- 
tal badly needed by business. 

Finally, gentlemen, when writing the new 
tax bill, please make it as simple and clear 
as possible and direct the Treasury to make 
their forms simple and clear also. That 
alone would be a boon to small business. 

I recognize that in this statement, I have 
outlined several proposals which would at 
the moment decrease Treasury income, while 
making only two which would produce an 
immediate increase. However, we small- 
business men are hopeful that governmental 
expenditures can and will be reduced at 
every possible pojnt by the firm determina- 
tion of top operating officials like Secretary 
of Defense Johnson, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder. We read that plugging 
tax loopholes will also produce more income 
and better enforcement of present tax laws. 

In the final analysis, however, we must all 
remember that the bulk of our revenue comes 
from business. Oppressive taxes retard busi- 
ness, may kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. As a practical matter, just as a moun- 
tain climber can carry a heavier pack far- 
ther and longer if it is well adjusted, so 
business can pay more to the Treasury if the 
revenues are raised through a system of tax- 
ation carefully devised to hinder its growth 
and expansion as little as possible. Lower 
rates with large volume will produce more 
than high rates and low volume and will 
provide more jobs, too. 

The present tax structure bears too heav- 
ily on small business, both directly and in- 
directly. Did you ever stop to think how 
many thousand more employees the Treas- 
ury would have to hire if we businessmen 
did not collect so many of their taxes for 
them—and without recompense? (To be 
sure, the cost goes into general expense and 
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is charged off before taxes, but what about 
the company which makes no profit? The 
expense of collecting those taxes comes right 
out of that chap’s pocket.) 

When 1 big company with 2,300 em. 
ployees is about to shut down, everybody 
scurries around trying to help it continue 
in business, On the other hand, if a hun. 
dred small companies with 23 employees each 
were to shut down it would cause scarcely 
a ripple. Small-business failures are on the 
increase. 

Our tax system must be such as to foster 
the small businesses upon which almost half 
of the people of this country are dependent 
for jobs, which are the mainstay of so many 
of our communities, which are the seedbed 
for our big business, the best customers of 
big business, in short—the backbone of our 
American economy. 

I am sorry it is not possible to open the 
whole tax structure for review and revision 
because both are badly needed but we all 
hope that the new tax bill will at least pro- 
vide for: 

1. Exemption from income tax of the first 
$25,000 of corporate profits. 

2. Elimination of wartime excise taxes. 

3. Taxation of charitable, educational, and 
cooperative organizations on same basis as 
competing businesses. 

4. Five-year carry-over and 1-year carry- 
back of earnings. 

5. Flexible depreciation rates. 

6. A start toward elimination of double 
taxation of dividends. 

7. Simplification of tax law and forms. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for giving me this 
opportunity to lay before you these ideas of 
the Smaller Business Association of New 
England, Inc. which, if adopted, we believe 
would be of great help to business in general 
and especially to small business, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission heretofore granted, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks an editorial 
entitled “Hell-Bent for What?” which 
appeared in the Oregon Journal on 
March 5, 1950: 


Hett-Bent For WHAT? 


Progress report for 1950 A. D.—Lucifer to 
Satan: “Plans are progressing nicely te blow 
the world to hell.” 

Ridiculous? Not at all. This could well 
be the last generation of so-called civilized 
men. There’s no place to hide our civiliza- 
tion if ever the A-bomb and the H-bomb 
are released with insane furies behind them. 
Men, women, and children will die like flies 
That is, the lucky ones will die. A few will 
be unfortunate enough to live. 

What if Hitler had possessed a large stock 
pile of A-bombs and H-bombs and means 0°! 
getting them all over the world? Do you 
think he would have hesitated in taking 
civilization along in his suicide? In his 
crazed mind he would have thought it a great 
and heroic joke. There have been other Hit- 
lers in history. There may be another. 

Almost 5 years have passed since the fate! ul 
day that a special crew of the United States 
Air Force dropped an atomic bomb over Hiro- 
shima, followed by another bomb in a lew 
days on Nagasaki. Those terrible explosions, 
utilizing the primary forces of nature, lett 
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their wake almost 100,000 men, women, 
‘d_ childre n dead, and about twice that 
jured in varying degrees. 

NOW A NEW HORROR 
Almost 5 years have passed. The atomic 
«ne have been improved. Tests at Bikini 
iv tok showed greater destructive 

" president Truman has announced 
pyesia has the atomic bomb—and that was 
~oeted, President Truman announces the 
co ahead with the hydrogen bomb, 

more powerful and destructive 
he atomic bomb, 
Jk of the cold war, of civilian de- 
nd start to reorganize that defense; 
we talk of bombs and atomic spies; we 
se a mockery made of justice and democ- 
the Soviet satellite states. In many 
uths there is the continuing assertion that 
¥ - is inevitable. We see nations again play- 
> the old balance-of-power game, increas- 
ing armaments, and using diplomacy as the 
basis for obtaining advantages against poten- 
tial enemies. 

It is a game as old as history. It is a game 
that always has led to war. 

Are the people of Oregon so mad at the 
people of Bessarabia that we feel that all of 
them should be killed off—wiped out, every 
man, woman, and child? Are the people of 
Budapest so angry at the people of Montreal 
that they'd like to put every one of them 
in an unmarked grave? 

Of course not, and it seems absurd even to 
talk that way. But that’s exactly about 
what wiil happen in an atomic war—atomic 
and hydrogen bombs are not discriminating 
against any flesh, or sex, or age, or nationality. 

Why then are the people of the world 
allowing an atomic arms race, the results of 
which may well be atomic war and the vir- 
tual destruction of world civilization? Be- 
fore discussing atomic control—its failure to 
date—we should keep four things in mind: 

1. There will be no winners in an atomic 
war. 

2. We, the United States, set the precedent 
for the use of atomic bombs at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. In 1947 former Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson asserted that nine 
men made the decision to use the atomic 
bomb against Japan as “our least abhorrent 
choice” to save American lives. But, once 
there is war, any nation can use that argu- 
ment 

3. Virtually all nations can make atomic 
bombs, and possibly hydrogen bombs. It is 
nosecret. As early as March 1946 the Atomic 
scientists of Chicago told us this: “All large 
nations, and perhfaps some smaller ones as 
well, will be able to produce atomic bombs 
within not more than 10 years, and some will 
bably be able to do so within less than 5 

In fact, it is possible that the U.S. S. 
R., for example, wiil have atomic bombs 
within 2 or 3 years, quite independently 
any technical disclosures which may be 
made on our side.” (This statement, remem- 
ber, was made 4 years ago.) 

4. We cannot expect to meet on a common 
moral ground for agreement between Chris- 
Uan nations and Russia, Our morals are 
based upon the teachings of the Bible and 
hris Soviet Russia’s are based upon 

materialism. Any agreement 
hed must be on check and balance based 

mutual healthy suspicion and inspec- 
for the very simple reason we cannot 
ath of faith before the same God. 
W, With those things in mind, let us look 
> record— 

tly after the Japanese blasts and end- 
n the war, there was definite world- 
Wide action to try to act like human beings. 
In London the United Nations Political and 
curity Commission adopted unanimously 

Moscow resolution, previously worked 
ut at Moscow by representatives of Russia, 
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Brita 1, United States, China, and Canada, 
OF ¢ blishment of an Atomic Commission. 
42€ resolution stated that “the work of the 
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Commission should proceed by separate 
stages, the successful completion of each of 
which will develop the necessary confidence 
of the world before the next stage is under- 
taken.” 

This met with general approval—as a start, 
at least. 

TALK, IDLE TALK 


Many significant statements were made in 
this country in 1946. Senator Typrncs, of 
Maryland, demanded in the Senate that 
President Truman immediately call a world 
disarmament conference to prevent an atomic 
world war. Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel 
peace prize winner, urged all nations to sur- 
render the right to make war by putting the 
atomic bomb and other weapons of mass de- 
struction exclusively in the hands of an in- 
ternational police force. 

And thus the talk went. This country, 
at least, was ready to surrender part of its 
sovereignty, it was indicated, to make atomic 
control really work. There were similar ex- 
pressions from all over the world. Russian 
dictators remained comparatively quiet ex- 
cept for periodic blasts about warmongers. 

In June 1946, elder statesman Bernard Ba- 
ruch made his proposal for the international 
control of atomic energy, outlawing bombs, 
providing for practical inspection to see that 
outlawed bomb making was not violated. 

He asked for a security program not com- 
posed merely of pious thoughts but of en- 
forceable sanctions—an international law 
with teeth in it. 


HOPE IN THE UN 


Here in the United Nations was the hope. 
Seven members of the UN Security Council, 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s parent or- 
ganization, sat listening—The Netherlands, 
Poland, Russia, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, China, and France. Also at the table 
were representatives of the United States, 
Mexico, Brazil, Canada, and Egypt. Here was 
the power to institute a practical plan. 
Here was the hope for a world at peace. Here 
was the hope of settling the fears generated 
by the awesome atomic bomb. 

Baruch laid down this simple plan: 

“When an adequate system for control of 
atomic energy, including the renunciation of 
the bomb as a weapon, has been agreed upon 
and put into effective operation and suit- 
able punishments set up for the violations 
of the rules of control which are to be stig- 
matized as international crimes, we propose 
that— 

“1. Manufacture of atomic bombs shall 
stop. 

“2. Existing bombs shall be disposed of 
pursuant to the terms of the treaty; and 

“3. The authority shall be in possession of 
full information as to the know-how for the 
production of atomic energy.” 

He emphasized that the matter of punish- 
ment “lies at the very heart of our present 
security system,” and pointed out that such 
punishment goes directly to the veto power 
contained in the Charter of the UN. 

“There must be no veto to protect those 
who violate their solemn agreements not to 
develop or use atomic energy for destructive 
purposes,” he stated. (Any one of the big 
five—China, Britain, France, Russia, United 
States—could veto any punishment action.) 

This meant giving up a certain amount of 
national sovereignty for common world good 
and security. It was a new and daring plan 
that met the problem honestly. It was gen- 
erally applauded. 

But as time went on it became apparent 
that Russia would not give up the veto 
power; it would not consent to inspections. 
The plan bogged down in red tape and propa- 
ganda contributed largely by the vocal Soviet 
delegation. Finally, at Lake Success, on 
March 6, 1947, Andrei Gromyko jolted the 
hopes of immediate control with the blunt 
statement that— 
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1. Russia will not permit UN agents to 
roam unrestricted through the Sovict in 
search of illegal atomic activities. 

2. Russia will not let an international 
agency manage its atomic activities. 

3. Russia will not give up its power to veto 
the punishment of a country caught making 
atomic bombs illegally. 

4. Russia will find it “difficult, if not im- 
possible,” to agree to any kind of control 
machinery unless the United States first 
junks its existing atomic bombs. 


“VAGUE INSPECTION” 


What plan, then, did Russia have? Its plan 
was to set up vague inspection and control 
organs under a commission which would 
make decisions by majority rules and the 
veto power would not apply in them. Their 
work, however, would be subject to review 
by the Security Council, where there was the 
veto power. They proposed a conference to 
outlaw the bomb. 

But all knew that a statement to outlaw 
the bomb without inspection and enforce- 
ment meant nothing. And so time went on. 

A conference was held in Paris the fall 
of 1948 between foreign ministers. Atomic 
control was discussed. Scviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister Vishinsky delivered bombastic 
abuse at the United States. Nothing was 
settled on atomic matters. 

The year 1949 saw little, if anything, ac- 
complished on atomic control. Berlin block- 
ades, Communists in China, seething in the 
Balkans, Tito’s mutiny, words and words, 
more armaments. From time to time some- 
one who could tear himself away from atomic 
spy scares and international anglings and 
fulminations would ask that the “big brass” 
of the major countries get together to solve 
this atomic control problem. 


ARMAMENT RACE 


We enter 1950, facing a dismal and 
frightening picture—bigger and more power- 
ful bombs, bigger armies and air forces, fear 
and mistrust, a weakened United Nations 
unable even to settle such a minor interna- 
tional problem as Jerusalem. The A-bomb 
and the H-bomb swing pendulum-like closer 
to humanity. 

President Truman on February 10 an- 
nounced he isn’t budging from the Baruch 
plan for international inspection and asserts 
a little cooperation from Russia is all that is 
needed to set up effective world atomic 
controls. 

Will that cooperation be forthcoming? It 
is time, past time, to find out. It is time 
for meeting at the very highest levels. 

It is time to make another attempt to 
remove the threat of destruction from world 
civilization. Now we are on the way to 
create our own hell here on earth. 





St. Patrick’s Day, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude the St. Patrick’s Day greetings of 
Tom Brawders, of New York City, which 
I feel are most appropriate this week due 
to the fact that we celebrate St. Patrick’s 
Day on March 17. 

This stat2ment of Mr. Brawders con- 
tains some good common-sense advice 
and is worthy of the serious consideration 
of every Member of the Congress. I sin- 
cerely hope that by the time another 
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Trish week rolls around in the history 
of our country that Ireland will be blessed 
with the abolition of partition. 


Tom Brawopers’ St. Patrick’s Day GREETINGS, 
1950 


This year I am devoting my annual St. 
Patrick Day greeting card to my personal 
friends and public officials, where it might 
help, throughount the United States. My 
one desire for 1950 is that partition of Ireland 
will get the consideration it deserves from 
those who are in position to help. You and 
I can help by passing along the truth as to 
the tyranny that allows this desperate con- 
dition to exist. . 

In the summers of 1946-47-48 and 1949, 
wherever I was registered throughout the 
26-county area, each hotel was packed with 
English and 6-county guests. The hotel- 
keepers certainly showed no animosity to- 
ward them in any way. It proved to me 
that the average Irishman, whether he lived 
within the 6-county or the 26-county area 
could get along together if there was no Offi- 
cial obstruction. I met shipyard workers, 
bank clerks, civil-service employees, etc., from 
the Belfast vicinity whom, after meeting at 
the dining-room table for, say a day or two, 
you might get in a political question, with 
practically the same answer. When you 
would take the liberty to say, “What is wrong 
between the South, where you come, an- 
nually, to enjoy the good wholesome living 
conditions for your holiday, and the North, 
that even up to this date is merely getting 
sufficient rationed subsistence as will keep 
body and soul together?” The answer, to me, 
for four consecutive summers, has almost 
been identical: “What can we do about it, if 
our government refuses to come into diplo- 
matic agreement with the Dublin govern- 
ment?” 

During the past summer I enjoyed my 
usual annual vacation in Ireland and spent 
1 week of my sojourn in and around Belfast. 
Bsfore World War II, I had often included 
such lovely spots of interest as Warrenpoint, 
Glens of Antrim, the unforgettable coast 
road to the Giants Causeway, Portrush, and 
Derry. These summers the natives of those 
lovely six-county resorts are to be found on 
the various hotel registers at Killarney, 
Tralee, Rosslare Strand, Kilkee, and Dublin. 
All happy in the 26 counties—the land of 
plenty. To me this partition of Irish people, 
who constantly demonstrate that they could 
live happily together, is one of the most 
ridiculous of geographical fantasies. 

Our Government, down through the years, 
has definitely shown sympathy that has ma- 
terialized into justice. What about these six 
counties? Take a look at the map on the 
cover of this folder. It could remind you of 
the State of Maine remaining aloof, for one 
reason or another, from the rest of our Union. 
Under these geographical conditions the six 
counties have the most violated freedom of 
elections. These six counties, of course, vote 
strictly for the Crown; exactly as if the Bea- 
con Hill section of Boston was gerrymandered 
from the rest of the city; or the Park Avenue 
section of New York spoke for the rest of 
the electorate. 

Ulster, down through the centuries, con- 
tained nine counties, but the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920, tossed off Donegal, Monag- 
han, and Cavan and formed a government 
consisting of Armagh, Antrim, Tyrone, Lon- 
donderry, Down, end Fermanagh. 

We here in the good old United States are 
continually putting pressure on our govern- 
mental representatives, pleading for a fair 
plebiscite in some far-away place. Yet in 
Ireland, the birthplace of our parents, where 
there exists the most severe example of gerry- 
mandered elections, we sit by without one 
word of protest. I know that many of us 
make governmental appeals; get them in 
the CONGK&SSIONAL ReEcorp and then sit back. 
That is merely the start—not the finish. 
Your governmental representative is a busy, 


poorly paid individual who has so many Calls 
on his time that unless you keep constantly 
on the subject it will lapse behind the im- 
mediate pressure of other important items 
on his agenda. We, of Irish descent, are 
definitely looking for someone in Washington 
powerful enough, politically, to fight and win 
enough support to be heard in the British 
Colonial Office in London, saying, “we de- 
mand a plebescite of the 32 counties of Ire- 
land’’—or even dare them to hold an election 
in the original nine counties of Ulster. 

In Belfast a prominent businessman, sit- 
ting at my hotel luncheon table, chock full 
of conversation and austerity food, came sort 
of sharp when the partition subject was 
broached. “How is it, sir,” asked my table 
neighbor, “that you first- and second-genera- 
tion Irish, in America, hate England so 
much? 

“Only, sir, because we want to see the 32 
counties of Ireland enjoying the same mode 
of life and opportunity that our fathers and 
mothers, irrespective of their native county, 
enjoy in America. As for hating England, we 
will go along with you on that item, too. 
Name one country that was, or is, a colony 
that does not feel the same way? The policy 
of your British Colonial Office down through 
the centuries from the days of our Thirteen 
Colonies, down to the present, has never 
changed. In America, sir, we always say, 
‘freedom is everybody’s business’ and that 
goes for Ireland, too, until her 32 counties 
are all of one government. Our help will 
continue to come from across the seas in any 
way the majority of Irish people ask for it. 
They are the ones to say in which manner the 
6 counties are to come over to the other 26. 

“This I will say: That no colony of England, 
America included, ever got complete sever- 
ance from your colonial office through any 
graceful, diplomatic gesture. There is only 
one medicine that England doesn’t like— 
even though it is her greatest reliance—the 
bayonet. As we say in America, ‘England 
likes to dish it out—but she can’t take it.’ 
In other words, England can hold the six 
counties only by the enormous number of 
military personnel that she now has through- 
out these held counties. 

“Should the people of the 26 counties de- 
cide to do it ‘the Tom Barry way’ (remem- 
ber him?)—America will say, it is the will of 
the majority of Irish people, and help ac- 
cordingly. Sir, may I give you my personal 
opinion, humble as it is, from a first-genera- 
tion Kilkenny man, who loves Ireland, as to 
an immediate cure for all partition evils? 
Take the British soldiers out of the six coun- 
ties and the question will automatically 
rectify itself.” 





Red Termites 





REMARES 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the statement of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

America is in graver danger from 
within than she has even been before at 
any time in her history. 

The petted enemies within our gates 
who are plotting the destruction of our 
Government are more bold, more aggres- 
sive, and more effective than they have 
ever been before at any time. 

Since my extension of remarks in 
which I included the Communist record 
of Albert Einstein it has developed that 
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said Einstein was instrumental in getty 
into this country Klaus Fuchs, one of the 
most dangerous Communists who eye; 
betrayed this country, as well as Great 
Britain, and who has just been convicted 
of treason in the British courts. 

It has developed that Einstein was 
instrumental in getting in this country 
Gerhart Eisler, who is now leading the 
Communist forces in Germany. 

Turning from faker Einstein to the 
other enemies within our gates, I Want 
to quote from a part of a broadcast made 
by the Honorable Henry J. Taylor on 
February 13, 1950, which every American 
should read. 

The matter referred to follows: 

RED TERMITES’ PROGRESS 


Subject: Have you further information op 
the Communist spy plot, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Certainly. The Red termites 
have eaten into our Government house s 
that the pillars of security just are not there 
any more. Listen, if you will, to the case of 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. 

Courageous J. Edgar Hoover, who fears no 
one, and the FBI have a file on this man a 
mile long. So did the House Un-American 
Affairs Committee, until that committee was 
throttled by the present Congress. Now the 
committee appears ready to come up with 
one whitewash after another. 


HE CLIMBED UP AND UP——-ON THE INSIDE 


My information about Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster goes back nearly 9 years. On 
my return from trips overseas during the 
war—especially from Finland and Turkey and 
from Germany itself—I would report, at the 
request of the Army, to war agencies on eco- 
nomic affairs affecting the enemy abroad, 
During that time I saw Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster sitting in Washington ¢3 head 
economist of the Board of Economic War- 
fare, of all places. 

He is Russian-born, and a former $10,000- 
a-year, top-pay Government economist on 
the public pay roll. 

Silvermaster was born in Odessa. He came 
here in 1915. He sailed into Federal au- 
thority, and onto the Government pay roll in 
1935—2 years after Alger Hiss. 

Starting in the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, he moved to the Maritime Labor Board 
as chief economist, then to the Labor Divi- 
sion of the Farm Security Administration, as 
its director, no less. In short, he climbed up 
and up, and on the inside, like Alger Hiss. 

By 1944 Silvermaster was over in the Treas- 
ury Department, and he finally wound up 
with the RFC. Along the way, just as Alger 
Hiss sat in on international conferences with 
the Russians, Silvermaster helped Assistant 
Secretary of Treasury Harry Dexter White— 
later named by Whittaker Chambers and 
other confessed Communists as a source of 
information for Stalin—to draw up the Bret- 
ton Woods international conference agree- 
ment for American funds, which involved 
the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, Silvermaster served as United 
States Department of Commerce representa- 
tive on the Inter-Department Committee 
which decided what American exports, !D- 
cluding uranium, could or should not be 
sent to Russia. 


LET’s LOOK AT THE FILES 


Now, remember, this is not hearsay. This 
is firsthand reporting. For here is the offi- 
cial Civil Service Commission finding 0” Sil- 
vermaster—and I quote from the official 
files: 

“Silvermaster has been known and listed 
in the files of the Seattle Police Department, 
the Thirteenth Naval District, the San Fran- 
cisco Police Department, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation as a member and leader 
of the Communist Party.” 
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Accordingly, civil-service investigators 
recommended—as early as 1942, 8 years ago— 
and I quote from the official file—that “Sil- 
yermaster be declared ineligible for the posi- 
tion of head economist, Board of Economic 
warfare” and—at last—proposed to “bar him 
(from official authority) for the duration of 
the national emergency.” ' 

But the Civil Service and FBI findings 
didn’t mean a thing to Silvermaster. He 
was able to sail right along. To do so, he 
admitted, he obtained the aid of Lauchlin 
Currie, economic adviser to the President in- 
side the White House. 

Now, let me turn to the files of United 
tates naval intelligence. They, too, were 
looking at Silvermaster. The naval intelli- 
gence report bluntly called Silvermaster a 
Communist, not to be trusted in his office. 
Nevertheless, for four solid years after these 
security checks had been presented, and over- 
ruled from the inside, Silvermaster held im- 
portant places in the Government of your 
land and mine, 

ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE EFFRONTERY 


Now, as I begin to find out more and more 
about Silvermaster, a known Communist 
agent described him as in the straight pay 
of the Soviet secret police, as an NKVD 
agent in America. He testified before Gov- 
ernment authorities that Silvermaster main- 
tained, in his Washington home, photo- 
graphic and microfilming equipment on 
which he allegedly photographed and micro- 
filmed Government documents for delivery 
to Russia. 

One confessed agent testified to having 
actually seen Silvermaster do so, allegedly 
in cooperation with a Major William Ludwig 
Ullman, of the United States Army Air Forces 
in the Pentagon Building. Silvermaster had 
lived in Washington with Ullman since 1937. 

Yet, when Silvermaster was officially ques- 
tioned on August 4, 1948—over a year and a 
half ago—he refused even to say whether or 
not he was a Communist. His grounds, and 
now I quote Silvermaster himself, were that 
“any answer I may make to this question 
may tend to be self-incriminating.” 

So the outcome is “Step down, brother. 
That's all.” Whereupon Silvermaster lets 
out a laugh and disappears. 

But Silvermaster did not disappear com- 
pletely. I can tell you that at this moment 
he is on a little island off the Jersey seacoast. 
If the newspapers are interested, the name 
of the island village he has gone to is Harvey 
Cedars. 

A CLEANING-OUT LONG OVERDUE 


No, the remarkable thing is not that Stalin 
has had, and has today, his inside workers 
here. The remarkable, incredible thing is 
that anybody in an official position, or of 
any standing, would for any reason—year 
after year—call this vicious threat to our 
country a “red herring” or a “witch hunt” or 
try to distract the country from the impor- 
tance of cleaning this place out. 

The safety of America is at stake in the 
face of a barbarically cruel, stealthy, ruthless, 
and clever Asiatic enemy, and his fifth col- 
umn in your land and mine. 





The Sick Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include the 
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following well considered and thought- 
producing editorial appearing in the 
Boston Post of March 6, 1950, entitled 
“The Sick Industry”: 


Tue Sick INDUSTRY 


President Truman may soon have a study 
authorized by the Congress looking into the 
economics of the coal industry. It is cer- 
tain that the Congress will have a commit- 
tee looking into the deficiencies of the Taft- 
Hartley law. Both of these add up to the 
danger of a degree of nationalization of the 
coal industry, or, at least, stronger Federal 
controls in the public interest. 

Coal is unquestionably a sick industry, but 
what kind of ailment has not been deter- 
mined. It all depends upon what doctor 
looks the patient over. The union will claim 
that the operators have made the industry 
sick by inefficient operation and by attempts 
to exploit the miner. The operators will 
claim that the union has made the industry 
ill by excessive wage demands which forced 
up the price of coal and compelled industry 
and the railroads to seek some other cheap 
source of fuel. 

None of the doctors seem to have admitted 
to the clinical history of the sick industry 
the plain fact that there are too many miners 
and not enough work for all of them. The 
United Mine Workers went on a 3-day week 
from last July until mid-Septen:ber, and 
then went into a series of “no day” work 
weeks until November, when John L. Lewis 
called a truce and sent the miners back to 
work. In December the miners’ leader put 
the miners back on a 3-day week. 

By January there were spontaneous strikes 
and on February 8 there was a Nation-wide 
stoppage in the soft coal fields. 

Not until the middle of February were 
the coal stocks on hand, necessary to indus- 
try, depleted to the point where there was 
alarm and lay-offs of workers in other indus- 
tries. It is fair to say that for 5 months out 
of the year the miners produced enough coal 
on a 3-day workweek to provide the Nation 
at the height of its productivity with enough 
coal to operate industry. Plainly there are 
too many miners, and probably too many 
mines, or, at the very least, too many in- 
efficient mines. 

John L. Lewis has been able to force up 
wages only by work stoppages that depleted 
the stocks of coal above ground. It is his 
sole weapon—and he has used it effectively 
to collect a total of 79 cents an hour in four 
rounds of wage and welfare increases for 
his followers. But, he hasn’t raised their 
living standards by any comparable degree, 
because their payless periods have eaten up 
most of their gains. 

Truly, coal is a sick industry, and will be 
as long as there are too many miners and 
not enough work for all of them. Let it be 
determined now, however, that the nostrum 
for the patient is not nationalization in any 
form. The remedy was tried out in Britain. 
It very nearly killed the patient. 





The Coal Strike—The Winner and the 
Losers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. SMITH oz Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
the editor of the Racine Journal-Times 
has made some very pertinent observa- 
tions on the Lewis coal strike in its issue 
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of March 6, 1950. So that his timely 
comments may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the people of this country I shall 
include it as part of my remarks: 

THE WINNER AND THE LOSERS 


Once again a coal strike has been settled 
at the eleventh hour—just short of real disas- 
ter, but not soon enough to avert a consider- 
able degree of suffering, much economic 
paralysis, and interruption of normal life in 
this Nation. 

Once again the miners have successfully 
defied the Government of the United States. 

Once again John L. Lewis has emerged with 
a measure of victory—not with everything 
he asked, but with enough to save face ade- 
quately, strengthen his hold on the miners, 
and satisfy his power ego. 

Once again the public, innccent victim of 
hardships imposed by the strike, will pay for - 
its fruits through inevitable further boosts in 
the price of ccal. 

The big loser of face in this deal is the 
Government of the United States, and the 
Truman administration cannot dodge its 
share of the blame. 

A Federal court ordered the miners to re- 
turn to their work. They refused. Their 
union was tried for contempt. Federal Judge 
Richmond Keech found the union not guilty. 
His reasoning was that the organization has 
asked the men to obey the return-to-work 
order, but they had refused as individuals. 
Perhaps this was the only conclusion the 
judge could reach on the basis of pure 
legality, though there might have been strong 
suspicion that union officials had issued their 
work “command” with their tongues in the 
cheeks hoping that the men wouldn't obey. 
And certainly the end result of the union 
members’ defiance of the Government was 
pleasing to United Mine Workers’ officials, in- 
cluding the top boss himself. By holding 
out, the men forced a settlement much in the 
union’s favor. 

Here was a case of a union with the power 
to bargain for the men, but without the 
power to control them. Common sense would 
dictate that if a union cannot control its 
membership, how can it rightfully make con- 
tracts for them? If it cannot keep them from 
disobeying the Government, how can it guar- 
antee that they will observe the terms of a 
contract? 

Some may say that the strike proved the 
Taft-Hartley law to be ineffective and un- 
workable. But though we think it demon- 
strated the need for strengthening that law 
for protection of the public against too- 
powerful combines of either industry or 
labor, it should be obvious to even the most 
casual observer that the existing law was not 
given a fair test in this case. It was not ap- 
plied in time to give such protection and 
relief as an 80-day stay of the strike might 
have provided through the cold winter 
months, when coal is most needed. 

And here the fault rests with President 
Truman himself. Though others saw the 
emergency coming when the strike started 
last October, the President refused to recog- 
nize it. As late as January 20 he said “the 
coal situation does not constitute an emer- 
gency.” Finally he appointed a fact-finding 
board to work outside the Taft-Hartley law, 
which he does not like for political reasons. 
Even when efforts of this board came to 
naught, Mr. Truman stalled. It wasn’t until 
March 2, with industries crippled, thousands 
of men laid off, schools closed, and coal bins 
empty in many homes, that he finally con- 
ceded the situation was serious. 

No matter what kind of law you have, if 
those charged with enforcing it don’t make 
the best possible use of it, the law will fail. 

Now we're going to have a Government 
study of the whole industry, including the 
situation of the operators and the miners. 
If the resulting report is honest, unbiased, 
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and without political tinge, it should be 
helpful. It should give public backing to 
whatever law is necessary to avert a repetition 
of what Americans have gone through year 
after year through closing of the mines upon 
order of John L. Lewis. 





Adenauer’s Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New Orleans Item of 
March 9, 1950: 


ADENAUER’S CHALLENGE—TIME To JUMP IN 
AND PUSH 


Chancelor Konrad Adenauer, crusty leader 
of the West German Republic, has thrown 
down the gauntlet of peace. 

He has proposed a complete union between 
West Germany and France as the basis for 
a United States of Europe. 

In an interview with Kingsbury Smith of 
International News Service, he has struck 
at the heart of the matter in devastating 
fashion. 

Do we save Europe or don’t we save Europe? 
That is Adenauer'’s question. The answer 
cannot safely wait. 

Three years ago the Item urged Congress 
to press for the speedy realization of a 
United Europe. In the interim we have 
frequently discussed the need for a genuine 
federation on the continent, The subject is 
not new. 

The argument for European union is sim- 
ple. No one nation standing by itself can 
enjoy the security necessary to its physical 
safety and economic development. Banded 
together, the various states can realize the 
full potential of their peoples and resources. 

Leading statesmen of Europe have con- 
ceded the ultimate need for union. Some, 
like Winston Churchill, have openly urged 
immediate steps. A consultative assembly 
has met. Observers on the scene report 
widespread popular support for a close fed- 
eration. 

These people know just how senseless are 
the barriers that divide and weaken them. 
They understand the vicious circle of cur- 
rency restrictions, quota systems, and other 
artificial restraints on the free flow of goods, 
They sense the disaster that might befall 
them in the event of an attack from the 
east. 

Why, then, are they so reluctant to take 
the necessary plunge? 

The reasons are many. They boil down to 
the fact that “the spirit is willing but the 
flesh is weak.” Western Europe was smashed 
by the war. With our help, she has regained 
some of her former tone and color. But the 
strength both to initiate and put through a 
revolutionary change of pattern is lacking. 

The time has come for the United States 
to jump in and push. 

The American people have shown a great 
willingness to put forward the effort and 
money needed to secure peace. Their mis- 
givings about ECA stem from the suspicion 
that it is not enough to do the job. The 
widespread response to Senator McManon’'s 
$50,000,000,000 “peace crusade” is sufficient 
proof of a desire to avoid war at whatever 
monetary cost. 

Nothing less than a United States of Eu- 
rope, we believe, can provide the basis for 


independent and lasting security. Far po- 
litical, economic, and military reasons, fed- 
eration is urgent. 

The man to pick up Chancelor Adenauer’s 
gauntlet is not France’s Premier Bidault, but 
the President of the United States of America. 

We suggest that Mr. Truman prepare a 
message for delivery before both Houses of 
Congress pledging this Nation's all-out sup- 
port for a Union of Europe. 

With the sanction of Congress, Mr. Truman 
should then call on the heads of European 
governments to meet with him in Paris to 
discuss the ways and means of bringing 
federation into being. 

For historical impact and statesmanship, 
this assertion of American leadership would 
surpass all previous efforts for peace. It is 
our great opportunity to influence perma- 
nently the course of human events. 
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Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
10,000,000 American families are making 
a futile effort to make ends meet on an 
annual income of $2,000 or less. This is 
a matter of public concern, because most 
of these people are a charge on the pub- 
lic for aid of some kind to supplement 
their incomes. What is the best way to 
handle this situation? What conditions 
cause this poverty? Are they correct- 
able? 

These and other questions about our 
lowest income families are answered by 
Prof. Sumner Slichter, of Harvard, in an 
article appearing in the New York Times 
magazine. I should like to insert this 
most important article in the Recorp. It 
is as follows: 


THE HicuH Cost or Low INCOMES 
(By Sumner H. Slichter) 


In 1948, the most prosperous year in the 
history of the country, nearly 10,000,000 
American families had cash incomes of $2,000 
@ year or less, The condition of such 
families concerns the entire country. For 
one thing, these families contain about 
9,000,000 children, and the small income of 
the family may deprive the children of fair 
opportunity. Moreover, low incomes are 
frequently the result of low productivity; 
if the productivity of these families could 
be raised the whole country would have more 
to consume. Apart from these considera- 
tions, low-income families contain a high 
proportion of people hard hit by misfor- 
tune, and all humanitarian peoples want to 
do what they can for the unfortunate. 

The situation of the nonfarm low-income 
group, numbering about 6,300,000 families, 
is probably more difficult than that of the 
farm families, so this article will center on 
impoverished people living in towns and 
cities. Three principal questions stand out: 
Who are these families and what are the 
reasons for their low income? What kind 
of lives do they lead? What can be done 
about the problem of low incomes? 

Over two-thirds of the low-income families 
fall into one of three large groups: (1) Fam- 
ilies whose head has been disabled by acci- 
dent or disease; (2) broken families—that 
is, families headed by women because of 
widowhood, desertion, or divorce; and (3) 
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families whose head is 65 years of age y 
more. 

The exact size of the first grou 
by persons permanently disabled for lon 
periods, is not precisely known, but it pum 
bers well over a million. These are Persons 
of working age who at one time were mem. 
bers of the working force but now are totally 
disabled for an indefinite period. The ge. 
ond group, headed by women who have |ost 
their husbands, includes 1,500,000 families 
More than one-third of these families have 
no earners. The third group, headed by 
older persons, includes 1,700,000 famities— 
more than one-fourth of all nonfarm families 
with incomes of less than $2,000. About 
half of these families have no income earners 
among their members. 

In addition to these three major groups, 
there are many other kinds of low-income 
families. Some families are in the low-in- 
come class only temporarily—because they 
are starting new businesses or have experi- 
enced business losses, or because the chief 
earner has been temporarily disabled. Then, 
too, the low-income families naturally in. 
clude many headed by persons who are in- 
competent, or misfits, or maladjusted, and 
who have trouble in getting and holding 
jobs. The misfits include persons with low 
intelligence who require so much supervi- 
sion that they are hardly worth employing 
and persons who suffer from phobias and 
complexes of various sorts and do not easily 
fit into an organization. 

Included among the misfits are many al- 
coholics. Information about their numbers 
is not reliable, but a recent conference on 
alcoholism in Chicago concluded that about 
1,300,000 alcoholics are regularly employed. 
Of course, not all alcoholics are in the low- 
income class, but alcoholism frequently re- 
sults in low income. 

What kind of lives do the low-income 
families lead? Here is the part of the popu- 
lation, of course, where hardship is con- 
centrated. The best measure of this fact 
is the high proportion of low incomes ab- 
sorbed by expenditures on food. Nearly 
three-quarters of the income of nonfarm 
families receiving less than $1,000 a year and 
nearly half of the income of families in the 
$1,000-$2,000 class goes for food—in com- 
parison with about one-third for the average- 
income nonfarm family. 

Nevertheless, many of these families are 
not so badly off as one might suppose. In 
the first place, there is a general tendency 
for people to understate their cash incomes. 
In the second place, many families have re- 
sources apart from cash income, particularly 
in food and in shelter of their own houses. 
Also, the low-income families are smaller 
than the average. In addition, such families 
tend to be concentrated in the smaller cities 
and the rural nonfarm areas, where, as 8 rule, 
it is easier to live simply and cheaply than 
in a large city. 

In fact, the low-income families have 4 
surprising amount of property. This prob- 
ably reflects the fact that at some earlier 
time—before the family head retired or died 
or was disabled—these families were better 
off. At any rate, almost half of such fam!- 
lies own their own homes, and about three 
out of four of these homes are owned mort- 
gage-free. Over one-fourth own an automo- 
bile—of sorts—and the ownership of United 
States savings bonds and saving accounts }s 
equally frequent. In 1948, over one out a 
four of these families purchased such g000s 
as furniture, radios, refrigerators, washing 
machines, or television sets. 

What can and should be done about the 
problem of low-income families? Since 
there are many causes of low income and 
many kinds of families in the low-income 

group, there is no panacea. Many of those 
persons who have suffered severe disabilities 
can learn new work or, in a few cases, new 
ways of doing their former jobs. In 1948, 
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(0 persons were rehabilitated under the 
t Federal-State retraining program, but 
there are about 1,500,000 persons in need of 
vetraining. Great expansion of retraining 
programs is indicated. 

“Many disabled persons are prevented by 
yiness from holding jobs and some of them 
are not able to learn new ones. In nearly 
all of these cases public or private assistance 
is needed. The Federal Government now 
nelps the States that provide assistance to 
the blind and to families having dependent 
children, and last summer the House of 
representatives passed H. R. 6000, which pro- 
vides for grants to the States for assistance 
to permanently and totally disabled persons 
not covered by existing programs. It was 
estimated that this program would help 
about 200,000 totally disabled persons. 

If there are dependent children in the 
family of the disabled worker, help may he 
siven under the Federal-State program of 
aid for dependent children. In July 1949 
about 540,000 families were being assisted 
under the program by an average monthly 
payment of more than $70. Federal partici- 
pation in aid to dependent children is not 
as liberal as Federal participation in old- 
age assistance or aif to the blind. The Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security, appointed 
by the Senate Finance Committee of the 
Eightieth Congress, has recommended that 
this difference in Federal help be eliminated. 

A long-range program dealing with the 
problem of disability should include insur- 
ance against the loss of income because of 
temporary or permanent disability. Under 
present conditions the problem of tempo- 
rary disability can be handled best by the 
States, and New York end several other 
States already have started such schemes. 
More important is the insurance against dis- 
ability of indefinite duration (say 6 months 
or longer), or so-called permanent disability. 

Many insurance experts do not believe that 
it is practical to write such insurance be- 
cause the possibility of getting an income 
for many years, and perhaps for life, creates 
too powerful a temptation to malinger. 
Others believe that total and permanent dis- 
ability is an insurable risk provided it is re- 
quired that the disability be medically 
demonstrable. 

The Advisory Council on Social Security 
has recommended that the present old-age 
and survivors insurance plan be broadened 
to cover insurance against permanent and 
total disability, and such insurance is in- 
cluded in the social-security bill passed by 
the House of Representatives last summer. 
The insurance would be limited to persons 
who have been in the labor force for at least 
10 years and whose disability can be medi- 
cally proven. 

In nearly two-out of three of the broken 
families, the wife or one of the children is 
gainfully employed. The proportion of 
widows or divorced mothers and of children 
between 14 and 17 yecrs of age who are in 
the labor force has increased substantially 
Since 1940. Hence, the maintenance of a 
high demand for labor is particularly helpful 
to members of broken families. While cer- 
tain jobs are not good for children, children 
of 14 and over are likely to be helped by 
some employment if it does not interfere 
With education. 

In the main, however, the income problem 
of broken families must be solved in ways 
other than by employment of the mother or 
children. Where there are dependent chil- 
dren in the family, the help can be obtained 
through the Federal-State program of aid to 
dependent children. 

Nearly four out of five broken families have 
lost their chief breadwinner by death. 
Hence, a great step would be taken toward 
reducing destitution if the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance plan were extended 
to the 25,000,009 jobs not now covered. The 
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benefits also need to be made larger and 
eligibility requirements more liberal. At 
present the average primary benefit (on 
which survivors’ benefits are based) is only 
about $26 a month. 

Two changes in the law would be particu- 
larly helpful to families broken by the death 
of the chief breadwinner. One would raise 
the benefit of the first dependent child or 
of a dependent parent to three-fourths of the 
primary benefit. The other would permit 
widows of deceased workers to begin draw- 
ing benefits at the age of 60 instead of 65. 
Widows caring for a minor child of the de- 

eased worker draw benefits now. 

The largest class of low-income families 
comprise those in which the breadwinner is 
retired. Consequently, measures to meet the 
needs of these families offer the most prom- 
ising way of attacking the broad problem 
of low incomes. Three changes would be 
particularly useful: (1) Raising the usual re- 
tirement age in industry, (2) modifying the 
so-called work clause in the present Fed- 
eral pension laws, and (3) providing a more 
generous Federal pension system. 

A large proportion of persons 65 or over 
are quite capable of continuing their occu- 
pations, so the practice of some companies 
of retiring all employees at the age of 65 is 
quite unnecessary. Furthermore, it increases 
the number of low-income families, and thus 
aggravates the problem of low incomes. 
Studies of the Social Security Agency show 
that most retirements occur against the will 
of the worker. The problem of low-income 
families would be substantially reduced in 
importance if the retirement age in indus- 
try were made 638 or 70 instead of 65. In 
addition, the output of industry would be 
raised, and the standard of living of the 
country as a whole would be improved. 

The present Federal old-age pension law 
contains a peculiarly vicious work clause. 
It is designed to prevent persons from draw- 
ing pensions who are also receiving income 
through employment. The law provides that 
a@ pension recipient who earns $15 or more a 
month shall lose his pension so long as his 
earnings equal or exceed that amount. The 
obvious effect is to discourage beneficiaries 
from supplementing their pensions by useful 
work. 

A more sensible arrangement would be to 
permit pensioners to earn a fairly liberal 
amount, say $75 a month, without losing their 
pensions, and to provide that for every dollar 
above $75 a month earned by the pensioner a 
dollar would be subtracted from his pension 
for that month. This would encourage re- 
tired workers to help themselves. 

The third change—to extend and liberalize 
the present old-age insurance scheme—is the 
most promising way of dealing with low in- 
comes among retired workers. As has been 
pointed out, the plan at present covers only 
about three out of five jobs. It should be 
made virtually universal. In addition, the 
benefit payments should be raised to about 50 
percent of a man’s earnings before retire- 
ment. This would eliminate much of the 
problem of low-income families. The pres- 
ent pension payments of $26 a month for per- 
sons without dependents and $40 for persons 
with dependents are far below a decent level. 

In addition to these direct measures, there 
are numerous indirect ways to help low-in- 
come families, some important, others less 
so. Since a high proportion of low-income 
families have their savings in Government 
savings bonds, one form of help to them (and 
to many other families as well) would be for 
the Government to issue a savings bond pay- 
able in a fixed amount of purchasing power 
rather than a fixed number of dollars. Per- 
sons who bought Government savings bonds 
in 1943, 1944, or 1945 have lost a large part of 
the purchasing power which they put into 
these bonds. Small-income families wishing 
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to save should not be compelled to gamble 
on whether the price level will rise or fall. 

Another kind of indirect help would be the 
removal of economic barriers to opportunity. 
More abundant scholarships to young persons 
of demonstrated ability would be one way to 
do this. Setting limits on the initiation fees 
that men must pay in order to join unions 
would also help. Fortunately, most unions 
are opposed to high initiation fees, but a 
minority charge $100 or more. An amend- 
ment to the Taft-Hartley Act should impose 
a maximum $25 initiation fee for admission 
to any union which is granted exclusive bar- 
gaining rights or which is permitted to estab- 
lish a union shop. 

Still another form of help would be modi- 
fication of the Government program of sup- 
porting the prices of farm products. Be- 
cause low-income families spend a high pro- 
portion of their cash incomes on focd, the 
price-support program, which now includes 
wheat, corn, pork, butter, eggs, potatoes, 
cheese, apples, pears, concentrated orange 
juice, lard, and other commodities, is espe- 
cially burdensome to nonfarm families with 
low incomes. The so-called Brannan plan 
of agricultural aid has grievous faults—in 
particular, it undertakes to support farm- 
ers’ incomes at too high a level—but it would 
have the important merit of letting farm 
products be sold at free-market prices. 

The most important indirect aid of all is 
encouragement of technological research, 
because it is from a rise in all incomes 
that more adequate support can be given 
the low-income groups. Not only does tech- 
nological progress raise the incomes of all 
classes, but it has had the important re- 
sult of reducing the proportion of unskilled 
jobs and of increasing the proportion of 
jobs that require semiskilled or skilled 
workers. Between 1910 and 1940, for ex- 
ample, common laborers dropped from 36 
percent to 26 percent of the labor force. 
Converting of common-labor jobs into semi- 
skilled or skilled jobs reduces the proportion 
of workers receiving low pay and helps people 
rise out of the impoverished class. 

These measures—direct and indirect—to 
aid low-income families are of great impor- 
tance, not only to the persons immediately 
concerned but to the Nation as a whole. 
They would raise the contribution of the low- 
income families to production, and thus di- 
minish the extent to which these families 
are supported at the expense of the rest of 
the country. Broadening and liberalizing 
social insurance would reduce the depend- 
ence of low-income families upon relief, and 
thus reduce—though not eliminate—the pos- 
sibility that help for the low-income groups 
could become a corrupting influence in 
politics. 

Most important of all, good arrangements 
for meeting the problems of low-income 
families would raise the esteem in which the 
American economy is held both here and 
abroad. Critics of American economic insti- 
tutions have been forced to admit that these 
institutions are remarkably efficient and give 
the country an unmatched standard of liv- 
ing, but they insist that this highly efficient 
economy neglects human needs. 

As a matter of fact, few other countries 
distribute as large a proportion of income on 
the basis of need as does the United States. 
Income distributed on this basis was about 
$11,000,000,000 in 1949, and was about three 
times as large relative to all personal incomes 
as in 1929. 

Nevertheless, a rich and successful econ- 
omy such as that of the United States must 
be expected to look out for the nonproducers 
or low producers more adequately than do 
the less efficient economies. Arrangements 
for meeting the problem of the needy more 
generously will show the critics of American 
institutions that this economy is the most 
eficient in the world. 
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Basing Point Aimed at South, West, and 
New England 
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Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe that most Members of this 
body from the South, the West, and New 
England would like to see steel mills es- 
tablished in their regions. And why 
should they not have them? 

Certainly, in each of these areas the 
demand for steel is far in excess of the 
supply. Certainly, each of the regions 
is either naturally endowed with the 
necessary raw materials for steel mak- 
ing as is true of the South and the West, 
or can readily secure them at low cost 
from nearby sources, as is true of New 
England, which will be able to use the 
newly discovered Labrador ores. Cer- 
tainly each of these areas has the labor 
force required to operate a steel mill. 
Certainly, the capital is locally available 
for the construction of the mills. In 
other words, the demand, the raw ma- 
terials, the labor force, the capital—all 
of the necessary ingredients are present. 
But will steel mills in these areas be 
erected? 

If S. 1008 is passed, the answer is no. 
The restoration of the basing-point sys- 
tem spells finis to the hopes of these 
great areas for a steel industry of their 
own. Why is this so? Let me answer 
by recounting what has actually hap- 
pened to the mills located in ore of these 
areas, the South. The experience of the 
mills at Birmingham, Ala., provides a 
vivid illustration of what happened to 
a mill in an outlying area under the 
basing-point system. 

As is well known, the Birmingham 
mills are the most efficient in the coun- 
try. They are the only mills in the land 
which are located virtually in the midst 
of the three raw materials required for 
steel production—iron ore, coking coal, 
and limestone. Hence, the failure of 
the Birmingham mills to gain anything 
more than a relatively small share of 
the southern market cannot be traced 
to high costs or inefficiency. 

One would think that under normal 
conditions southern buyers would secure 
a fairly large proportion of their steel re- 
quirements from the Birmingham mills 
not only because of their lower mill costs 
but also because of the smaller trans- 
portation charges involved. 

Actually, under the basing-point sys- 
tem both of these advantages are wiped 
out, since the delivered price to any given 
buyer is the same from all mills. The 
delivered price to the buyer in Birming- 
ham, itself is the same whether he buys 
from the Birmingham mills, from Pitts- 
burgh, from Chicago, from Sparrows 
Point, from Cleveland, or from any of 
the other places where steel is produced. 
This is the unique feature of the basing- 
point system—identical delivered prices 
from all mills to any given destination 
point. 


Therefore, since under the basing- 
point system there is no advantage to 
the southern buyers in purchasing their 
steel from Birmingham, they have 
bought in large quantities from the dis- 
tant northern mills. We have always 
believed this to be true. Now we have 
the facts to prove it. On February 20, 
1950, I put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp some very’ interesting figures, 
prepared by Dr. George Stocking, of 
Vanderbilt University, showing the ex- 
tent to which, under the basing-point 
system, the Birmingham mills have been 
deprived of the southern market. 

These figures show that during Febru- 
ary 1939 the nine Alabama counties sur- 
rounding Birmingham obtained no less 
than 37.4 percent of their structural 
shapes from distant sources, most of 
which—27.9 percent—coming from far- 
away Chicago. Buyers in all other Ala- 
bama counties relied to an even smaller 
extent on Birmingham mills, obtaining 
nearly half—47.5 percent—of their 
structural shapes from northern mills. 

The neighboring State of Mississippi 
obtained no less than 72.1 percent of its 
structural shapes from the remote 
northern production centers. Georgia 
secured 33.5 percent of its structural 
shapes from the northern mills; Ten- 
nessee, 45.6 percent; Florida, 36.6 per- 
cent; North Carolina, 91.4 percent; Ken- 
tucky, 94.7 percent; and Texas, 82 per- 
cent. 

Obviously, if the basing-point system 
had not been in existence, there would 
have been two incentives for southern 
buyers to purchase from the Birming- 
ham mills: First, the lower costs of the 
Birmingham mills and, second, lower 
transportation expenses—which in a 
heavy product such as steel is an impor- 
tant factor. Thus, if the buyers in the 
nine Alabama counties surrounding 
Birmingham had obtained their struc- 
tural shapes from Birmingham their 
freight charges would have only been 94 
cents a ton as compared to $11 to $15 a 
ton for shipments from the northern 
mills. In all of the Southern States the 
saving in transportation costs as a re- 
sult of buying from Birmingham rather 
than from the northern mills would have 
been substantial. By buying from Bir- 
mingham Mississippians would have 
saved about $11 a ton; Georgians would 
have saved about $7 a ton; Tennesseans 
about $5 a ton; Floridians about $5 a 
ton; Carolinians from $3 to $4 a ton; and 
Kentuckians from $3 to $10 a ton. 

The material prepared by Dr. Stock- 
ing shows that the same situation pre- 
vails with other steel products such as 
steel plates, plain drawn wire, hot-rolled 
strip and hot-rolled sheets, the Birming- 
ham mills obtaining only a small share 
of the southern market and southern 
buyers paying delivered prices which 
contained high-freight costs from north- 
ern mills. 

There is one other lesson to be learned 
from these figures. If the delivered 
price to a southern buyer is the same 
from Birmingham as from a distant 
northern mill—as is the case under the 
basing-point system—then it must fol- 
low that the delivered price must neces- 
sarily have been established at an ex- 
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tremely high level. Only if the delivereg 
price in the South is fantastically high 
could northern steel mills ship into the 
South, absorbing freight charges ranging 
from $10 to $20 a ton and still make 
profit. All of us know that the northern 
steel mills are not in business for their 
health. When they ship into the South 
it is for the purpose of making a profit, 
but if on such shipments they are ab- 
sorbing freight charges of from $10 to 
$20 a ton they would obviously lose 
money unless the delivered price in the 
South were set at an extraordinarily high 
level. This, of course, is exactly what 
occurs under the basing-point system. 
As the Supreme Court held in the Ce- 
ment case, the basing-point system is a 
handy instrument to bring about elimi- 
nation of any kind of price competition. 
In other words through the mechanism 
of the basing-point system the steel com- 
panies have been able to eliminate price 
competition and set delivered prices at 
levels so high as to enable the established 
northern mills to make a profit on sales 
to practically any area. Without the 
basing-point system, they will find it ex- 
tremely difficult tc engage in this form 
of price fixing. 

In conclusion let me raise this ques- 
tion: If under the basing-point system 
the Birmingham mills, with all their ad- 
vantages, have not been able to secure 
more than a small sharc of the southern 
market, how could it be expected that if 
the system is restored new mills in the 
South or the West or New England will 
fare any better? If the Birmingham 
mills get only 28 percent of the adjoining 
Mississippi market, only 12 percent of 
the Texas market and so on, how could 
it be expected that under the basing- 
point system a new mill in the West, in 
New England, or in the South, for that 
matter, could do any better? It is most 
unlikely that the cost of such a mill 
would be any lower than those of the 
Birmingham mills. It is unlikely that 
the excess of demand over supply would 
be any greater than it has been in the 
South. It is unlikely that such mills 
would have available a larger labor force. 
On what basis then can it be expected 
that under the basing-point system such 
mills will succeed in obtaining a reason- 
ably large share of their home market, 
when the Birmingham mills—the lowest 
cost mills in the country—have so con- 
spicuously failed? 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the question with 
which every Member of this body from 
the South, the West, and New England 
should be immediately concerned. 
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Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, every stu- 
dent of southern history knows that the 
expansion of the South has been !e- 
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tarded, more than anything else, by the 
sractices of northern monopoly inter- 
ests. Perhaps the most well-known of 
these practices aimed against the South 
has been the freight-rate discrimina- 
tions. The facts have conclusively 
proved that this particular form of dis- 
crimination stems from the efforts of 
northern financial interests to protect 
their own established investments from 
any possible competition which might 
develop from an expanding southern 
economy. 

, But while the character and effect of 
freight-rate discriminations are known 
to practically all southerners, there is 
another form of discrimination practiced 
against the South which has equally in- 
jurious effects but which has been sur- 
rounded in mystery. I am referring to 
the basing-point system. Under the bas- 
ing-point system it makes no difference 
to the buyer what mill he buys from. He 
receives the same delivered price down to 
the last ten-thousandths of a cent from 
all mills. Therefore, he obviously fails 
to receive the benefit of the lower costs 
which one mill may have as against other 
mills. 

This characteristic of the basing-point 
system is peculiarly disadvantageous to 
the South in that there is located in our 
region the most efficient, lowest-cost cen- 
ter of steel production in the country. I 
am referring of course to the mills at 
Birmingham, Ala. The Birmingham 
area is unique in its possession of the 
three raw materials required for steel 
production—iron ore, coking coal, and 
limestone. Other mills throughout the 
country have to obtain one or more of 
these raw materials from distant areas, 
involving heavy transportation expenses. 
But in Birmingham the materials are all 
at hand. The advantages to the Bir- 
mingham mills resulting from this situa- 
tion were revealed in a study made just 
before the last war by the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research. This Board 
which was established by Congress to 
formulate a national transportation 
policy, issued a report, the Economics of 
Iron and Steel Transportation, which 
shows the number of ton-miles required 
to bring together at a steel mill the iron 
ore, coal, and limestone required in steel 
production. Only 49 ton-miles were re- 
quired to assemble these various raw ma- 
terials for the production of one ton of 
big iron at Birmingham—22 ton-miles 
being required to bring in the iron ore, 24 
liles for the coking coal, and 3 miles 
r the limestone. How does this figure 
49 ton-miles stand up against com- 
irable figures for other steel production 
nters in the country? It takes no less 
than 832 ton-miles to assemble the raw 
materials for the production of one ton 
of pig iron at Pittsburgh, and the same 
amount for production at Chicago-Gary; 
007 ton-miles are required to assemble 
raW materials for production at Youngs- 
town; 582 are required for Sparrows 
Point, Baltimore; with usually greater 
distances being required for the country 
in other steel-producing centers. 

Because of the fact that practically 

transportation charges are involved 
In bringing together these raw materials, 
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the assembly costs of raw material for 
iron and steel production are mueh lower 
in Birmingham than in other parts of the 
country. According to this same report, 
in 1939 the cost of assembling the iron 
ore, coking coal, and limestone required 
to produce one ton of pig iron was $2.69. 
This is to be contrasted to a comparable 
figure at Pittsburgh of $5.99; at Chicago- 
Gary of $7.31; at Youngstown of $6.56; 
and at Sparrows Point of $9.93. In other 
words, the total cost for assembling the 
raw materials required to produce pig 
iron was from two to three times higher 
in the northern steel mills than at Bir- 
mingham. 

Similarly the cost of assembling raw 
materials required to produce one ton of 
finished steel was only $4 at Birmingham, 
as compared to $7.36 at Pittsburgh, $10.28 
in Chicago-Gary; $8.66 at Youngstown, 
and $13.86 at Sparrows Point. Again, 
costs at Birmingham are from 50 to 70 
percent lower than in the North. 

I believe these figures reveal one of the 
reasons why the northern steel interests 
are moving heaven and earth to get S. 
1008 passed. They simply want to bring 
about the restoration of a situation in 
which it makes no difference to the buyer 
what mill he buysfrom. And if it makes 
no difference to him, why should he buy 
from the Birmingham mill just because it 
is the lowest-cost mill? 

On the other hand if this bill is not 
passed, it could be expected that over the 
long-run the Birmingham mills would 
obtain the natural advantage of their 
lower costs. Buyers would be expected 
to purchase their steel at Birmingham 
for the simple reason that it can be pro- 
duced there more cheaply than anywhere 
else. It could be expected that southern 
steel consumers would at long last secure 
their advantage of proximity to this low 
cost source of steel production. It could 
be expected that southern steel consum- 
ers, by obtaining steel at lower prices 
made possible by the low costs at Bir- 
mingham, would be able to widen the 
area in which they are able to compete. 
It could be expected that as a result of 
this expansion, southern industries 
would be able to provide more jobs for 
southern workers, more profits for south- 
ern investors, and more expansion and 
greater well-being for the South gen- 
erally. 

But it should be obvious that these 
benefits will be denied the South if this 
bill is passed. The steel companies have 
clearly indicated their intention to re- 
turn to the basing-point system imme- 
diately upon its enactment. And if this 
happens, the potential great expansion of 
the South will be nippedin the bud. This 
is evident from what has happened to the 
South under the basing-point system in 
the past. It is a fact that during the 
existence of the basing-point system, de- 
spite their lower costs, the proportion of 
the Nation’s pig iron capacity held by 
the Birmingham mills actually declined. 
In 1925 Alabama mills held 7.1 percent of 
the Nation’s pig iron capacity. By 1938 
its proportion had declined to 6.2 percent. 

Similarly, the proportion of the Na- 
tion’s steel capacity held by Birmingham 
mills remained about constant. In 1925 
Alabama mills held 2.7 percent of the 
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Nation’s capacity to produce finished hot- 
rolled steel products; by 1938 the pro- 
portion had risen only slightly to 3.2 
percent. And this, I repeat, despite as- 
sembly costs which were from 50 to 70 
percent lower in Birmingham than in 
the northern mills and despite total costs 
which were move than 20 percent lower in 
Birmingham. 

In short, we are presented with the 
paradoxical and fantastic situation that 
the lowest-cost mills have actually lost 
ground in pig iron and failed to gain in 
steel. Yet the relative importance of the 
higher-cost producers has increased. 
Only under monopolistic conditions could 
such a flagrant reversal of all of the laws 
of economics take place. If S. 1008 is de- 
feated, Birmingham will regain its birth- 
right of efficiency and the normal opera- 
tion of competition will bring about one 
of the greatest expansions in southern 
history. But if the bill is passed, Bir- 
mingham mills will be denied the benefit 
of their natural location, the southern 
consumers will be denied the advantage 
of the low costs at Birmingham, and the 
South in general will once more be placed 
in the position of paying prices which the 
northern monopolists set and of produc- 
ing only what the northern monopolists 
permit. 





Forceful Presentment of the Viewpoint of 
the Famous Atomic Scientists of the 
Nation on the Smith Amendment to 
the National Science Foundation Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Washington Post of March 11, 
1950, appeared an article by Clifford 
Grobstein, vice chairman of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists, aptly titled, 
“Time Bomb in the Science Founda- 
tion.” This is so clear and poised a 
presentment of the viewpoint of the 
scientists and educators of the Nation 
in the matter of the Smith amendment 
to the National Science Foundation bill 
that I think it should and will receive 
the thoughtful attention of the conferees 
on the Science Foundation bill when 
named. 

I might explain that the Federation 
of American Scientists had its beginning 
during the war in the atomic-energies 
laboratories. Three years ago the group 
expanded to admit all scientists, but its 
primary concern is still with matters 
of atomic-energy control, both domestic 
and international. The stated purpose 
of the organization is to direct the flow 
of the benefits of science into construc- 
tive social fields. The chairman of the 
Federation is Dr. Hughe C. Wolfe, head 
of the Department of Physics at Cooper 
Union. The greatest of living scientists, 
Albert Einstein, is a member. Included 
on the advisory panel are Dr. J. Robert 
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Oppenheimer, head of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton Univer- 
sity, and formerly director of the Los 
Alamos project, also two of my very dis- 
tinguished constituents of the second 
district of Illinois, Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
Nobel prize winner, and Dr. Leo C. Szi- 
lard, the outstanding atomic scientist 
who was the first to present to President 
Roosevelt the designs for the atomic 
bomb. Dr. Urey and Dr. Szilard, I am 
happy to say, are on the faculty of the 
Institute for Nuclear Study of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which numbers 
among its distinguished alumni many 
members of this body. 

The article by Dr. Grobstein follows: 

Time BoMB IN THE SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


(By Clifford Grobstein, vice chairman, Fed- 
eration of American Scientists) 


In your editorial of March 3 you refer to 
the drastic provision for FBI investigation 
of National Science Foundation employees 
and fellows contained in the bill passed by 
the House on March 1. You ask, “Where 
is this absurdity to stop?” May I suggest 
that it will not stop so long as democratically 
minded citizens resign themselves, as you 
suggest, to the view “that it is better to 
have the bill with the restriction than not 
to have it at all.” 

The Federation of American Scientists has 
urged the importance of this legislation, as 
the Washington Post has so splendidly done, 
but it knows, too, the nature of the time- 
bomb planted in the legislation by a mis- 
guided group in the House. There are at 
least two good reasons why this legislation, 
now unfortunately loaded with political dy- 
namite, is not better than none at all. 

First, the chances of success of the House 
proposed NSF are jeopardized at the outset 
by its violation of a first principle of scien- 
tific tradition—freedom from political quali- 
fication. Scientists will not strike against 
legislation. But more and more of them 
simply will prefer to look elsewhere for their 
support, or go without it, rather than sub- 
ject themselves to procedures so unneces- 
sary and repugnant. 

Second, the issue raised goes beyond the 
Science Foundation, indeed almost relegates 
it to the background. It is not only as 
scientists, but as citizens concerned for the 
future of our way of life, that we protest 
this new height in antidemocratic measures 
offered to protect democracy. 

The loyalty provision of the House version 


reads as follows: “No person shall be em- 
ployed by the Foundation and no scholar- 
ship shall be awarded to any person by the 


Foundation unless and until the FBI shall 
have investigated the loyalty of such person 


is loyal to the United States, believes in our 
system of government, and is not and has not 
at any time been a member of any organiza- 
tion declared subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or any organization that teaches or ad- 
vocates the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence.” 

In light of the fact that this provision is 
applicable to an agency intended to devote 
itself primarily to education in the sciences 
‘and basic, nonsecret research, it deserves 
comparison with the provision governing the 
Atomic Energy Commission, an agency con- 
cerned with highly secret research and in- 
formation: “Except as authorized by the 
Commission in case of emergency, no indi- 
vidual shall be employed by the Commission 
until the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
shall have made an investigation and report 
to the Commission on the character, asso- 
ciations, and loyalty of such individual,” 


The proposed NSF provsion is far more 
drastic than the AEC provision in at least 
three important respects. 

1. Membership in a single organization 
on the Attorney General's list, of however 
short duration, demonstrates disloyalty, re- 
gardless of other evidence to the contrary. 
Evaluation is based not on an individual's 
total record, but on what may have been a 
single action. 

2. Not only present membership, but past 
membership demonstrates disloyalty. An 
individual who has performed a cingle pur- 
portedly disloyal action can never again be 
regarded as loyal. And, according to the 
language of the NSF provision, this applies 
ex post facto—an individual is disloyal even 
though he resigned from an organization 
before it appeared on the Attorney General's 
list. 

3. The FBI is given not only investigative 
responsibility to establish facts, but evalu- 
ative responsibility as well. Before any per- 
son is employed or awarded a scholarship, 
the FBI must certify that he is loyal. If 
this provision is accepted, Congress, for the 
first time, would have declared that the FBI 
is more than a fact-gathering agency, that 
it is responsible for judging, and certifying 
to the loyalty of free citizens. Whether or 
not this is regarded as a proper function of 
the FBI, the question certainly should not be 
decided in legislation to establish a Federal 
science agency. If we wish the FBI to do 
this, it should be accomplished in legisla- 
tion specifically designed for the purpose. 

How far this absurdity is to go, to use 
your apt phrase, depends upon how far we 
will allow ourselves to be led without more 
than grumbles and protests for the record. 
In the opinion of the Federation of American 
Scientists, loyalty checks of any kind are un- 
necessary and unwise for scientists not hav- 
ing access to secret information. The Foun- 
dation is expected to support very little secret 
research, and we would prefer, in fact, that 
it support none at all. 

What secret work it may do is adequately 
protected in both House and Senate versions 
by the provision that the Foundation, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense, 
“shall establish regulations and procedures 
for the security classification of information 
or property (having military significance) in 
connection with scientific research under this 
act and for the proper safeguarding of any 
information or property so classified.” Under 
this provision, if necessary, the FBI could be 
called on to investigate particular individuals 
in sensitive positions. There is no reason for 
a blanket provision applying to the great ma- 
jority of persons associated with the Founda- 
tion who will be concerned only with infor- 
mation of completely unrestricted nature. 

Under these circumstances, the drastic 
general loyalty provision is completely in- 
appropriate and must be viewed as a ma- 
neuver designed for other purposes. Either 
the hope is to kill the bill by including a 
provision completely unacceptable to its sup- 
porters or to use the bill to establish a prece- 
dent for later legislation involving Federal 
support, as, for example, to education. 

If these tactics are to be beaten, the grave 
general issue must be recognized and public 
opinion mobilized to insure deletion of the 
provision by the Senate-House conference 
committee which will be appointed shortly. 
The Senate version of the legislation, writ- 
ten in more temperate days, contains no 
unnecessary loyalty provisions. Conference 
committee members may be expected to ex- 
ercise more reasoned judgment than did the 
House, particularly if it is made clear that 
the House version is totally unacceptable, 
not only to scientists but to all those who 
are more concerned with free thought than 
with safe thought. 
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Statement of A. B. Averill Presented t, 
the Honorable Jamie Whitten, Chair. 
man of the Subcommittee on Agricy'. 
tural Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. mr, 
Speaker, Mr. A. B. Averill, of Fremont, 
Wis., presented the following testimony, 

This statement is a grass-roots opinion 
of a public-spirited constituent that 
came to Washington, at his own expense, 
to make constructive suggestions. His 
opinions on the farm problem is very 
much in keeping with the expressions of 
a majority of the farmers of our district, 

The statement: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Pat Averill. I reside in 
Fremont, Wis., a litle village of 437 inhabi- 
tants, in Waupaca County, Wis., about in 
the south central part of the State. 

In this village I own a small meat market 
and grocery store. I also own a small farm 
on the outskirts cf this village where we 
milk from 25 to 30 cows, have about 100 hogs, 
and a family-size flock of chickens. We raise 
practically all of our own feeds, only buying 
a few concentrates. On this farm we em- 
ploy help the year around. 

I feel that I can speak from a small-town 
businessman’s and a small farmer’s point of 
view. 

As we all know, the farmer’s income has 
shrunk considerably within the last couple 
of years and at the rate it is going it does 
not paint too bright a picture for a small 
farmer nor for the small-town businessman, 
As a businessman we depend upon the 
greater majority of our business from the 
farmer and if the farmer does not thrive, 
the small-town business suffers equally as 
much, 

I recently talked with nearly all of the 
businessmen up and down the street and 
they all tell me the same story. For ex- 
ample, your farm implement dealer; a few 
years ago the farmers were all clamoring 
for farm machinery. Now it is being stock- 
piled in the dealer’s yards and warehouses 
and the dealer can find no othe: cause for 
it than the small income among farmers. 

Our bankers also tell me business is not 
as good as it was a few years ago. Farmers 
who had their account paid up are now 
coming back for new loans. 

I feel that every effort must be put forth 
to maintain stable prices and assure rea- 
sonable living conditions for all parties con- 
cerned. None of us want to hit the skid 
row we did back in the thirties. 

I realize the fact that the Government has 
had a triple A program for several years, 
though now they have changed it to PMA, 
whatever that means, but to me it is still a 
triple A program under which we have 
worked for some time and I firmly believe 
in a program of that kind. Both as a farmer 
and businessman, I am thoroughly convinced 
that this is the proper program for agricul- 
ture. Practically all the members on this 
committee in this program are farmers 
elected by farmers who know what is best 
for farmers in their immediate locality. To 
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me the only thing wrong with the program 
is—there isn’t enough of it. 

Before I came here I had a talk with our 
PMA chairman. I was surprised to learn that 
g5 percent of the farmers in our county take 
nart in this program. He also told me that 
n rece nt years the budget for this program 
nas been cut to a point where it is hard to 
cet some of the small farmers interested in 
pbuilding up their soil. The family-sized farm 
; it most of all. 

1umber of the farmers are hard hit and 

this is no fault of theirown. They may have 

e families or poor farms, or both. And it 

is extremely. difficult for them to improve 

their farms without a little more assistance. 

Iam sure they are all grateful for what the 

program has done for them in the past. It 

has done a great job in protecting our top soil 

and I feel it is the only program that is work- 

gon a large scale and in order to really ac- 

) conservation it must work on all 

at least if we are going to continue to 
feed the greater part of the world. 

I did not come here to ask for more money, 
but I would like to see you rearrange and 
earmark some of the money so more of it 
would get into the hands of the family-sized 
farmer. The commercial farmer has the 

wiedge and the finances to investigate 
these programs from all angles while the 
small farmer does not see where he can afford 
the time and money when he gets only a 














farms; 


And while on the subject, I think it would 
be of great benefit if there was more of an 
educational program put on so it could be 
thoroughly understood by all concerned. I, 
as a farmer, feel it would be a great benefit to 
me. By building up the soil one gets good 
crops and nothing makes the farmer feel 
happier and more light-hearted than to have 
ood crops even though he doesn’t get much 
for them. 

It has been a privilege for me to meet with 
you and try as best I could to have you un- 
derstand the situation as it exists in my part 


of the country. 
Iam extremely proud to have met you and 
I want to take this opportunity to thank you 


for permitting me to express my views. 





Springfield High Schools Win Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to be able to tell the Mem- 
b rs of Congress that the young people 
In my district have been winning na- 
ional honors for school publications. 
The competition includes every State in 
the Union and it is described in detail 
in the accompanying newspaper article. 

I know the Members will want to join 
with me in congratulating the young 
people from the Second District of 
Massachusetts who have done such an 
excellent and outstanding job. 

The article from the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News of Friday, March 
10, 1950, follows: 

Two Loca ScHoon Papers Jupcep BzsT IN 
C UNTRY—CATHEDRAL AND CLASSICAL IN 
F IRST PLACE; BUCKINGHAM AND WEsT SIDE 
YUNIOR High ALso HONORED 

Competing with school publications from 
very State in the Union, the products of 
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two Springfield high schools have won high- 
est honors in their respective groups, it was 
announced today from Columbia University, 
where 3,500 school journalists are attending 
the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

First-place honors go to the Cathedral 
Chronicle in the division for printed neWs- 
papers in high schools with enrollments of 
1,500 to 2,500, and the Classical Recorder in 
the same category for schools with enroll- 
ments of 750 to 1,000. 

Four other schools in this area share in 
the contest awards. Next highest honors 
go to the Scribe, put out by students at 
Easthampton High School, in competition 
with other duplicated magazines of high 
schools with 300 students or less. 

Suffield High School’s Reader’s Reflection 
took second place in the duplicated senior 
high-school magazine division of 300 to 750 
enrollment. 

A third-place award was won by the pub- 
lication of Buckingham Junior High School, 
the Beacon, in the division for printed news- 
papers in junior high schools with enroll- 
ments of 700 to 1,200. : 

Another third-place award goes to the Ob- 
server, of West Springfield Junior High 
School, competing with duplicated news- 
papers of junior high schools with 700 or 
less students. 

In rating the 1,300 entries, the judges con- 
sidered such factors as make-up, typography, 
news, and story content. 

The awards will be presented tomorrow at 
a luncheon at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
marking the conclusion of the 3-day con- 
vention. President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
of Columbia, will address the final session. 





A Sell-Out of American Workers by the 
State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. I take this occa- 
sion, Mr. Speaker, to call to public atten- 
tion the serious plight facing workers in 
the rubber-footwear industry. Some of 
the nonreciprocal trade agreements ne- 
gotiated by our State Department are 
resulting in reduced standards of living 
in this country. 

Since 1933 import duties on both 
waterproof and rubber-soled canvas 
footwear have been applied on the 
American selling-price principle. While 
this did not totally discourage imports, it 
did afford some measure of protection to 
the American workingman. Under this 
system labor costs in this country were 
a consideration in the amount of duty 
paid. There is now a movement afoot 
to abandon this system and to apply 
duties on invoice value. Not content 
to strangle the rubber worker economi- 
cally in only this one regard, the diplo- 
matic “bright boys” are preparing to 
negotiate the present 25-percent to 35- 
percent tariff rates downward at a recip- 
rocal-trade conference later this year. 

Let me state unequivocally that em- 
ployees in the rubber-footwear indus- 
try and their families will not long 
tolerate this complete disregard for their 
welfare. In the town of Naugatuck, 
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Conn., alone more than 3,000 are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of rubber 
footwear and allied products. Many 
thousands more depend upon the con- 
tinued prosperity of this single facility. 
Most of the manufacturing plants for 
rubber footwear are located in the two 
New England States of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. Is it not enough that 
every administration policy seems dedi- 
cated to removal of these industries to 
other sections of the country? 

Indignity is heaped upon indignity, 
and it is now proposed that we relin- 
quish employment and manufacturing 
opportunities to the Russian satellite, 
Czechoslovakia. -It is proposed that 
Slave labor in a nationalized, Communist 
industry compete evenly with free Amer- 
icans paid a decent, living wage. 

How, in Heaven’s name, can a Con- 
gress representing the American people 
countenance this outright give-away of 
the birthright of citizens of the United 
States? All anyone asks, in this in- 
stance, is the opportunity to be em- 
ployed at a task of one’s own choosing. 

I call upon Congress to reject any 
proposal which would substitute the 
principle of invoking tariff duties on in- 
voice or foreign value rather than upon 
the American selling price principle. 
This thesis was upheld by two former 
Presidents, Herbert Hoover in 1933 and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1937. 

I submit for inclusion, with these re- 
marks, a letter from the president of 
the Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, 
Conn., and the Case for Rubber Foot- 
wear: 


GOODYEAR RUBBER Co., 
Middletown, Conn., March 7, 1950. 
The Honorable JAMEs T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEsark CONGRESSMAN: Once again the 
American rubber footwear industry is facing 
a serious threat from foreign imports and 
from efforts of our Government to encourage 
further the flow of manufactured goods from 
abroad. As one of the threatened American 
manufacturers, we appeal to you to use your 
good offices to obtain for us the protection 
we need to continue to operate and provide 
jobs for our present employees. 

At the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Con- 
ference in Geneva, 1947, the duty on water- 
proof rubber footwear was cut virtually in 
half. Since that time, imports, especially 
from Czechoslovakia, have increased steadily 
and have reached dangerous proportions. 

Now two new developments are in the 
making in Washington. The more serious 
is the attempt to abolish the American 
selling price principle, under which duties 
on waterproof and rubber-soled canvas foot- 
wear now are applied. This method was in- 
voked by President Hoover in 1933 and sus- 
tained in 1937 by President Roosevelt. It is 
our understanding that the provision to 
remove the essential protection of the Ameri- 
can selling price principle is contained in a 
bill, now being drafted, to revise procedures 
of the Bureau of Customs. 

From our long experience in competing 
with goods made abroad with cheap labor, 
we know that the removal of the protection 
given under the Arierican selling price prin- 
ciple will have disastrous results on the 
American footwear industry. Facts and rea- 
son supporting our position are give in con- 
cise form in the booklet the Case for Rubber 
Footwear, issued by the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Associaton, Inc., which we are send- 
ing with his letter. 
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The second development which we antici- 
pate is involved in the next conference on 
reciprocal trade announced for September of 
this year. It is expected that the American 
delegates will offer to negotiate the tariff on 
rubber-soled Canvas shoes. We are con- 
scious of the harm a reduction in this duty 
would do us in particular and the industry 
generally; and we respectfully urge you to 
do whatever you can to prevent such a re- 
duction. 

At present, the duty is 35 percent based on 
the American selling price. While this may 
appear to the uninformed as a high duty, we 
have evidence that even today rubber-soled 
canvas footwear is being offered for delivery 
in New York far below the lowest American 
price, and far below th’e point at which Amer- 
ican manufacturers can hope to compete suc- 
cessfully for their own domestic market. 

Within the past 20 years, the American 
rubber footwear manufacturers have on two 
occasions satisfied the proper governmental 
Officials and the President of the United 
States that it needed tariff protection for its 
very existence. We respectfully ask you to 
help us retain this essential protection. 

Your interest in this matter is earnestly 
solicited. 

Respectfully, 
THE GOODYEAR RUBBER Co., 
ALBERT A. LAPPIN, President. 


THE CASE FoR RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


The rubber footwear industry is an Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

It was founded by Americans more than 
100 years ago. Although its early history is 
vague, 1843 is generally accepted as the year 
of its birth. 

It was developed by Americans, and Amer- 
ican manufacturers have been foremost in 
the promotion of design, quality, and 
efficiency. 

The American pioneers in the rubber foot- 
wear industry had the entire world for their 
market. 

While foreign competition was developing, 
American manufacturers maintained their 
leadership in the world markets for more 
than three-quarters of a century. 

This leadership in the export field was 
lost in the late twenties to Japan and 
Czechoslovakia. 

United States Department of Commerce 
statistics tell dramatically how American 
manufacturers of rubber footwear were 
driven virtually out of the export field by 
Japan and Czechoslovakia. 

In 1919 American manufacturers ac- 
counted for more than half the total world 
exports of footwear. In 1936 (the last year 
the Department of Commerce issued its re- 
port) the American exports were just over 
1 percent. 

The decline of the United States and the 
ascendency of Japan and Czechoslovakia are 
graphically shown in the following table 
showing percentages of total world exports 
of rubber footwear (waterproof and rubber- 
soled canvas) : 


1919: 
Waited. Otatet.icasecesnoussadind 58. 87 
POUER. nnonceavntiohiaitinnsebe 0 
CEsChOsievalaR nuccicdnessuccmisnmn 0 
1924: 
RGR Bai ccnnicaciacknesmecnn 26. 31 
Japan ao hwoeeteebeenGoennenwanenesd 2.93 
LRRCRORI CVE sccncewncsenennneie 0 
1929: 
Ee a 17. 24 
CODER. concn intnmbenittinnpennied 29. 15 
CHOON CIEIIETAE cctinnrcnemenninunn . 26 
1934: 
rented i ccnncnecamaninedeinn 1.35 
IED. cccistivasittaccetebiiemainalidaineeddsapeile 63. 72 
CROCRORIOVAMID cancddcansaneden 8. 23 


1936: 
Po i ee ee ee eee 1.11 
DOD. mein Kaciniseindinitneten 62. 83 
Cuschesiovalia. ....ccasudiccanccse 7.80 


Nore.—For the sake of brevity the above 
table covers the Department of Commerce 
report in 5-year steps, except for 1936 which 
was the last year the report was published. 


These foreign competitors who swallowed 
the world markets and moved menacingly 
into the domestic market contributed noth- 
ing new to the development of rubber foot- 
wear. They merely copied American designs 
and American methods. 

Their sole advantage was cheap labor 
which enabled them to undersell American 
manufacturers in their own markets. 

These foreign offerings did not in the 
slightest expand the domestic market. Each 
pair of imported rubber footwear sold to 
American buyers simply took the place of 
an American pair which either remained un- 
sold on the dealer’s shelf or unmade by the 
higher-paid American workman. 

In 1932 the influx of rubber footwear im- 
ports. was so great the Tariff Commission 
made an investigation of costs in both the 
foreign and the domestic industries and re- 
ported to President Hoover. 

The threat to the American rubber-foot- 
wear industry was so serious, that President 
Hoover issued a proclamation making du- 
ties on rubber footwear applicable on the 
American selling-price basis. The rates of 
duty (25 percent on waterproof and 35 per- 
cent on canvas) remained unchanged, but 
they applied to the domestic selling price of 
American-made footwear like or similar to 
the imported articles. Prior to the Hoover 
proclamation these rates were assessed gen- 
erally against the invoice or foreign value 
of the imports. 

This saved the American industry. 

In 1937, when the Czechoslovakian Trade 
Treaty was under consideration, President 
Roosevelt sustained the action taken by Pres- 
ident Hoover and refused to negotiate on 
rubber footwear. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Czecho- 
slovakian Trade Treaty, the world started 
on its path to total war and for the next 
decade there was no import problem. With 
the end of the war, foreign manufacturers 
turned their eyes toward the American mar- 
ket. 

Czechoslovakian rubber footwear manufac- 
turers—now nationalized—began shipping 
their products into the United States, 
American manufacturere were aware of the 
danger that threatened. They realized that 
the margin of protection granted by two 
past Presidents would be ineffectual if the 
Czechoslovakian Government chose to use 
its nationalized rubber-footwear industry to 
obtain dollar crédits in the United States. 

It was at this time—1947—that the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Reciprocal Trade Con- 
ference in Geneva granted to Czechoslovakia 
concessions on waterproof rubber footwear, 
which, for practical purposes, cut the Ameri- 
can duty in half. 

The trade treaty became effective in April, 
1948. 

Czechoslovakia accelerated its exports of 
rubber footwear to the United States. Re- 
ceipts up to the present are not large when 
compared to American production, but they 
are steadily increasing. 

The imports are priced at from 20 percent 
to 40 percent under the usual American 
prices. The presence of even a small amount 
of low-price goods in an industry as season- 
able as rubber footwear can be most upset- 
ting to the market. The least damage is the 
retarding of buying. Inventories are piling 
up more than usual as American manufac- 
turers build against expectation and store 
the finished goods in order to provide con- 
tinuous employment for their workers, 
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While it is normal to build up some inven. 
tory in this period of the year, gambling on 
economic and weather conditions 6 months or 
more ahead, the industry’s hazards are in. 
creased this year by the foreign offerings jn 
the market and the threat of unknown 
future importations under the reduced tar. 
iffs. 

Unrestrained importation of rubber foot- 
wear can lead only to the curtailment of the 
American industry, and probable failure of 
some companies. 

It will not put more rubber footwear on 
American feet. 

The domestic industry—except during the 
recent war when it was restricted to the 
manufacture of military footwear and a lim- 
ited list of essential civilian items—always 
has been able to supply the public demand 
for its goods. Every year in its history its 
manufacturers have carried Over substantia 
inventories from one season to the next. 

Imported rubber footwear, produced by 
workmen whose wage level is far below Amer- 
ican rates, may give the public the ques- 
tionable benefit of temporary lower prices. 
Such imports are priced low because they 
have to be to compete. No guarantee is 
given that they will remain low if they can 
oust their competition from the market. 

If American manufacturers are forced by 
such competition to cut prices below what 
sound business demands, the differences 
must come out of the manufacturers’ pockets 
or out of their workmen’s wages, or both. 

Is the American rubber footwear industry 
worth saving? 

There are 13 ccmpanies engaged in the 
manufacture of standard line rubber foot- 
wear. They produce 98 percent of the rub- 
ber footwear made in the United States, 
Several specialties manufacturers account 
for the remaining 2 percent. 

These 13 have given steady employment 
to more than 20,000 men and women. An 
unusually high percentage of the indus- 
try’s costs are for labor. In 1948 factory 
salaries and wages were 47 percent of total 
factory costs. 

Since the end of the war the industry has 
produced rubber footwear with an annual 
average value of well over $100,000,000 at 
the wholesale level. 

During the war the industry made more 
than 45,000,000 pairs of rubber footwear for 
the armed forces and at times half its 
capacity was devoted to military orders. 

In addition, allecations of rubber—the 
most critically short war material—-were 
made to enable the industry to produce a 
restricted list of civilian footwear which 
the Government held to be essential to the 
national health and welfare. 

Is the American rubber footwear indus- 
try worth saving? 





New Gouge for Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday; March 13, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article, which appeared in 
the New Republic of March 13, 1950: 


NEw GOvuGE FoR CONSUMERS 


(By Robert Wallace) 
The petroleum interests which monopo- 
lize the Nation's natural-gas resources have 
found a new way to remove billions of dol- 
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tors from the consumers’ pockets and will 
coon begin doing so if Congress will pass 
one little law. 

This bill, sponsored by Senators RosErt 
Krer and ELMER THOMAS, of Oklahoma, and 
Representative OREN Harris, Democrat, Ar- 
kansas, passed the House handily last sum- 

it is close to passage in the Senate 
te If it does become law, the gas bills 
of 40,000,000 natural-gas consumers will rise 
by on? hundred and thirty to five hundred 
and fifty million dollars annually; with total 
extra costs of “our to sixteen billion dollars 
over a period of 30 years. These levies on 
cooking and on the heating and lighting of 
our homes will add to the immense fortunes 
of the Rockefellers, the Mellons, the Pews, 
the Phillipses, and the other monopoly com- 
pines which control the oil-and-gas industry. 
The gas bill would prohibit the Federal 
Power Commission from regulating the 
prices charged by independent gas pro- 
ducers to the operators who pipe the gas to 
consumers and allow them to charge what 
the traffic will bear. Among these inde- 
pendents may be found Standard of New 
Jersey, Standard of New York, Standard of 
Indiana, Gulf, Shell, Sinclair, Phillips, Texas, 
and Cities Service. They are independent 
because they sell to the pipe-line companies 
but are not affiliated with them. 

Representative RoBERT Crosser, Democrat, 
of Ohio, who led the fight against the bill 
in the House, has named 24 of the gas pro- 
ducers who would profit by this bill. They 
are all mammoth corporations. Their total 
assets amounted to $14,000,000,000 in 1948 
and their profits averaged 24 percent after 
taxes; they are hardly distressed companies 
in need of relief. 

The backers of the bill maintain that if it 
passes, competition among the producers will 
keep both prices and profits down. They 
point out that the prices of coal and oil are 
not regulated by Government. Why not de- 
pend on competition to suppress prices in the 
gas industry as well? 

The answer lies in the concentration of 
ownership in the production of natural gas 
and the monopolistic control of its distribu- 
tion, 

There are 2,300 gas producers who sell to 
interstate pipe-line companies. Three per- 
cent of them account for 70 percent of the 
sales he seven Southwestern States of 
Arkansas, Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi, and New Mexico contain 
nearly 90 percent of all the gas reserves in 
the country. There are 600 nontransporting 
gas producers, but only 12 of these producers 
sold more than half of all the gas going into 
interstate pipe lines from the Southwest. 

Coal can be transported by truck, barge, 
or rail, and fuel oil can use these means as 
well as pipe lines. If prices are unreasonable 
it any particular coal mine or oil refinery, a 
buyer can get trucks or railroads to haul 
from another. For these reasons competi- 

n is at least feasible among the producers 
of coal and oil. But gas does not lend itself 
to such freedom. If a pipe-line company de- 
cides to buy gas from a particular field, it lays 
its pipe line. But if the producers in that 
field get together and raise their price, the 
company must either pay the increase or 
tear up the pipe line and lay a new one to 
\ field with lower prices. Once a pipe line 
ls laid, the competition of other fields is 
almost nil. 

What about the possibility of competition 
ng the various producers in a given field? 
ot one producer underbid another in the 
same area? The Federal Power Commission 
posed this question. It carried out studies 
of fields with combined reserves of 15.5 tril- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas. It found that 
in each case, one, two, or three companies 
Owned from one-half to all of the natural 


gas 








_ Price fixing is, of course, contrary to the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. That means simply 
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that companies which conspire to fix prices 
take care not to leave any documentary evi- 
dence lying around. Even though the same 
prices may be charged by all the producers in 
a single field, proof of conspiracy is hard to 
obtain. 

From 1938, when the Natural Gas Act was 
passed, to 1947, the price of gas at the well 
Was generally reasonable. Gas reserves, us- 
ually discovered during a search for oil, were 
considered a consolation prize and some- 
times a liability. The FPC did not regulate 
the prices of the nontransporting gas pro- 
ducers during this period. But as the re- 
markable growth of pipeline companies cre- 
ated an ever-expanding demand for gas in 
the North, East, and other regions. prices at 
the wells soon began to skyrocket. 

In recent years, gas prices have doubled 
and sometimes tripled. Speculation has been 
widespread, and reserves have been held off 
the market in the expectation of even higher 
prices. Yet producers had one great appre- 
hension—the possibility that the FPC might 
move in to protect the public by regulation. 

The oil and gas lobby began a campaign 
during the Eightieth Congress to remove this 
possibility. Their campaign produced the 
Moore-Rizley bill, which undertook to pro- 
hibit regulation of the nontransporting pro- 
ducers and to permit the pipe-line companies 
which owned their own gas wells to charge 
higher prices to the tune of $50,000,000 a 
year. 

The primary emphasis of the Moore-Rizley 
bill was placed on allowing higher prices for 
gas produced by pipe-line companies, since, 
up to that time, no real attempt had been 
made by the FPC to regulate the nontrans- 
porting gas producers. The bill failed. But 
the campaign of the lobby gained in force. 

Early in 1948, the FPC completed a study 
of the natural-gas industry. It indicated the 
startling degree to which prices had gone up 
and the concentration of ownership of gas 
reserv’s increased. Asa result of this study, 
Commissioner Leland Olds began his fight for 
regulation of the prices charged by the non- 
transporting producers. This effort to pro- 
tect the public welfare cost Olds his job, 
Senators from the gas-producing States 
blocked his confirmation for another term. 

The monopolists of the natural-gas indus- 
try had good reason to fear Olds. One strug- 
gle before the FPC involved the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. In 1945, the Michigan-Wiscon- 
sin Pipeline Co. contracted with the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. for gas at a price of 5 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet. But after pipe-line con- 
struction was well under way, the contracts 
were renegotiated and additional contracts 
signed which increased the minimum price 
to 8.5 cents, with some gas going at 10 and 
11 cents. Added yearly costs to consumers 
amounted to $5,000,000 in this case alone. 
The price had doubled in 4 years. 

If the gas bill its defeated, the FPC will 
probably bring producers’ gas prices under 
regulation and, while allowing a fair return 
on investment, will protect consumers from 
excessive charges. But if the Kerr bill 
passes, the gas industry will aim for the 
highest profits possible and will charge the 
limit. Natural-gas prices may well go as 
high as oil and coal on an equivalent heat- 
value basis, and perhaps higher, since the 
cleanliness of gas makes it preferable for 
domestic use. This is already the case in 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia, where gas costs more than other 
fuels. 

If the price of gas rises in this way, it 
could ultimately increase as much as 20 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet on an average for 
the whole country, assuming 1947 fuel-oil 
prices. Based on 1952 consumption, this 
would mean an ultimate annual increase of 
more than $500,000,000 in amounts paid by 
consumers to the big gas companies. 

Were gas to increase by the more conserva- 
tive estimate of 5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet— 
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and it has already done so in some areas— 
consumers would still pay an extra $132,- 
000,000 annually. Additional amounts paid 
out by the various regions would be approxi- 
mately as follows: 





Middle Atlantic States_........- $5, 200, 000 
East North Central States... . 13, 400, 000 
West North Central States_._._ 13, 400, 060 
South Atlantic Siates........ . 5, 800, 000 
East South Central States... 4, 000, 000 
West South Central States_..._. 21, 500, 000 
SOE BOND nncndtintbenncaes 3, 700, COO 
SE Se ccincccciadiintincnaiticann 2, 700, 000 


The strangest phenomenon shown here is 
that the consumers in the West-South Cen- 
tral region, containing the four States of 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, 
would suffer more than any other region if 
the gas bill becomes law, and yet this is 
largely where pressure for passage of the bill 
is coming from. While the big gas compa- 
nies, having wells located in this region, 
would profit greatly, the consumers in the 
same region would be hard hit. 

The fate of the gas bill will be decided very 
shortly in the Senate. Senators Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, and JOHNSON of Texas, Democrats, 
backed by other Senators from gas-producing 
States, are leading the fight for the bill. Sen- 
ator FraNcIs Myers, of Pennsylvania, Demo- 
cratic whip; Senator JAMEs Murray, Demo- 
crat of Montana, veteran liberal, and Senator 
Pau Dovcias, Democrat of Illinois, who also 
helped to lead the fight against the basing- 
point system, are leading the opposition. 
Senators AIKEN, Republican, of Vermont; 
Kerauver, Democrat, of Tennessee; Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and GILLETTE, 
Democrat, of Iowa, have also indicated a 
keen interest in fighting the gas bill. 

The oil-and-gas lobby is, of course, all out 
for the bill. Labor and consumer groups as 
well as municipalities have begun to move 
into opposition. 

Many Senators have not made up their 
minds on this issue, and the outcome will, 
to a much greater extent than usual, be de- 
cided on the basis of the debates and the 
mail basket. Rumors about President 
Truman's attitude continue to fly, but the 
Budget Bureau has stated that the bill is 
“not in accord with the President’s program.” 
As of this writing, the President has not 
repudiated this position. In view of his 
blasts at “special interests,” it is difficult to 
imagine his accepting this bill. It is an 
outstanding example of the efforts of selfish 
interests to profit at the expense of the pub- 
lic welfare, against which he successfully 
campaigned. 





Rulers of Red China Call on British To 
Negotiate Return of Hong Kong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting an article by Constantine 
Brown, columnist, which appeared in the 
Sunday Star, of Washington, D. C., of 
date March 12, 1950, with respect to a 
question which was of the utmost in- 
terest to the United States, that is, the 
recognition of the Red regime in China 
by the British Government and the 
abandonment of their, and our former, 
ally, the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. Speaker, this seems to be one in- 
stance where British diplomacy will 
boomerang. 

The article referred to is reproduced 
as follows: 


RULERS OF RED CHINA CALL ON BRITISH TO 
NEGOTIATE RETURN OF HONG KONG 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The new Chinese People’s Republic has 
told the British representative, with whom 
it has been negotiating in Peiping, that it 
cannot accept Britain's recognition unless 
the British support Chinese Communist en- 
try into the United Nations and are willing 
to negotiate the return of Hong Kong to 
China. ’ 

The first condition could easily be met by 
the London Government, since it officially 
has broken relations with the Nationalist 
regime. The situation is more difficult with 
respect to Hong Kong, the preservation of 
which was one of the main reasons for Brit- 
ain’s haste in recognizing Moscow’s newest 
puppet. 

The British administer the crown colony 
under a charter dated April 5, 1843. In re- 
cent years the Chinese have disputed British 
rights to that territory. At the Cairo con- 
ference in 1943 between President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Chiang Kai- 
shek the generalissimo insisted on retroces- 
sion of Hong Kong to China, but eventually 
he yielded when Mr. Churchill reminded him 
and Mr. Roosevelt that he did not become 
His Majesty's First Minister in order to pre- 
side over the dissolution of the British 
Empire. 

QUESTION GLOSSED OVER 

Thus, while Manchuria and Formosa were 
“returned” to China, the question of Hong 
Kong was glossed over. Chiang did not press 
the matter, but Mao Tze-tung and Chou En- 
lai, the Chinese Communist leaders, pressed 
it. 

They have now informed the British nego- 
tiator through a minor official of the Peiping 
Foreign Office that the question of Hong 
Kong must be discussed and settled before 
the Chinese People’s Republic can consider 
the British offer to resume normal diplomatic 
relations. What the Chinese Communists 
now are asking is that Britain admit that 
Hong “ong is a mere leasehold, which they 
will pledge themselves to evacuate a number 
of years hence. 

The actual time for the British departure 
is left open for negotiation. But the princi- 
ple that the crown colony actually is a Chi- 
nese territory and eventually is to be r2- 
turned to China must be settled before the 
Peiping government will agree to exchange 
ambassadors with Great Britain. 

he new situation may result in reversal 
of Britain’s policy toward the Chinese Com- 
munists. There is an outside chance that 
Mr. Churchill, in agreement with the Govy- 
ernment, will raise the question in the House 
of Commons, require Foreign Secretary Bevin 
to explain the status of the negotiations, and 
then force—by a vote of confidence if neces- 
sary—withdrawal of the preferred recogni- 
tion of the Communist regime. 

REQUEST OF EIG BUSINESS 

Strange as it seems, the Labor government 
rushed into recognition of the Peiping gov- 
ernment at the pressing request of Britain's 
big business. Banking and export firms 
which have been making handsome profits 
in China for the last 150 years pleaded with 
Mr. Bevin to consider their vital interests 
rather than political and ethical considera- 
tions in dealing with the Moscow puppets. 

Unable as they are to make good profits 
in socialistic Britain, businessmen are trying 
to revive their old trade with the Far East, 
where they once reigned supreme. 

Since the requests of the business firms 
did not conflict with the ideology of the 
Labor Party, the British Government decided 


to recognize the Communist regime in China 
about 3 months ago. The Foreign Office and 
the old “China hands” were taken back, how- 
ever, when the Communist leaders were less 
than lukewarm to this offer of recognition. 

Because of Britain’s past prestige in the 
Far East, the Government and businessmen 
believed that Mao Tze-tung and Chou Enlai 
would accept eagerly the extended hand of 
British friendship. Instead, both Chinese 
leaders went for a long stay in Moscow, and 
the British diplomat assigned to negotiate 
resumption of relations was left cooling his 
heels in Hong Kong. He could not get a per- 
mit to enter Communist China. 

Normally the British would have been in- 
dignant at the insult by the Chinese Reds 
and would have ordered their diplomat back 
to Britain. Eventually the Foreign Office 
representative received a visa to go to Pei- 
ping. He was received by underlings in the 
Peiping Foreign Office, who transmitted to 
him the conditions under which China was 
willing to consider conversations leading to 
eventual resumption of normal relations. 





From Dear Hearts, Gentle Peop!e, a New 
West Springfield Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
country already knows about the famous 
Springfield plan which is mentioned in 
the accompanying newspaper article. 

I also want to call the attention of 
the Members of Congress to another plan 
in a neighboring community called the 
West Springfield plan. I hope all the 
Members will take the time to read the 
description of it. 


From Dear HEARTS, GENTLE PEOPLE, A NEW 
Westr SPRINGFIELD PLAN 


A few years ago much was heard about 
the so-called Springfield plan, the basis of 
whieh was the very simple idea that people 
of different races and creeds can get along 
together and work toward common desirable 
objectives. 

The plan caught hold and received na- 
tional attention. Books were written about 
it, magazines and newspapers sent special 
writers to Springfield to see it in action, and 
the radio used’ it effectively in programs 
designed to stimulate neighborliness and fair 
play. 

WORLD-WIDE IMPACT 

Indeed, the good that grew out of the 
Springfield plan cannot be measured, and 
the spirit it engendered spread throughout 
the country and, via our soldiers in foreign 
lands, was known even in far corners of the 
world. 

GI's serving overseas from this area came 
to be asked about the Springfield plan. 

There was a heartening contagion about 
this idea, as pecple of good will everywhere 
sought to uprcot prejudice and promote bet- 
ter understanding. 

It vas and is such a good and effective 
idea that it is worth a new impetus, and 
the purpose of this article is to suggest 
that West Springfield furnish fresh drive 
for the spirit that created it. 

Let’s have a West Springfield plan. 

Since this is already the Friendly Town, 
bustling with dear hearts and gentle people, 
it would be quite in line with our normal 
outlook to seize hold of this idea of com- 
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munity good will and give it a new fing 
that it might light other fires of good wij 
in other good hearts. 


DIVIDE AND DESTROY 


If there is any enemy at work today seex. 
ing to destroy America or what America 
stands for—and there are signs that we haye 
such foe—certainly one of the weapons they 
are turning loose against us is that which 
seeks to divide, that we might be the more 
easily conquered. 

Beware the whispered word that seeks to 
poison our mind against a neighbor! 

Tear through the insidious insinuations 
that seek to lump all those of opposite color 
or creed in separete camp, that would have 
us build fences to keep out fellow citizens. 

Remember, that whatever our differences, 
nothing is so vital in the world today as that 
men of good will should stand together. 

Some such slogan might be th> basis of a 
West Springfield plan. 

It takes more than writing about it, of 
course to make such a plan. The community 
must practice it. 

There is ample opportunity in many ex- 
isting frameworks, which by simple recogni- 
tion of a West Springfield plan and extension 
of program could make it a vital force in the 
community. 

ALREADY AT WORK 


Already it is a dominating factor in some 
of our groups, stch as the West S) ringfield 
neighborhood house, where program and 
good will cut through all superficial barriers 
of race and creed. 

In our schools, both public and parochial, 
there is much to encourage the fundamental 
allegiances that mate for a strong democ- 
racy and effective brotherhood. 

Indeed, in almost every circle within the 
community there is a force for the West 
Springfield plan. A consciousness of the 
objectives could rouse a considerable activity 
town-wide in impact which could thrust this 
community into the forefront of a movement 
world-wide in scope. 

There is no lack of good will in West 
Springfield, but even the most optimistic 
among us knows full well what opportunity 
there is for amplifying and insuring the con- 
tinuity of this good will. 


BUT NEEDING LEADER 


It requires intelligent program and some 
effort to promote a plan such as this. The 
latent materials are at hand. The leader- 
ship is needed. 

The importance of the work is beyond dis- 
pute in this troubled day. The reward is 
peace. 





Atomic Crisis Needs Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following interesting article 
written by Judge Thomas F. Quinn, ol 
Boston, Mass., and appearing in the Bos- 
ton Post of March 5, 1950: 

AToMic Crisis NEEDS AcTION—KNOWLFDGE OF 

Fission Gives NaTIons Too PoOwEeERFUL 

WEAPON—CHANGE IN UN CHarTER Can HELP 


(By Judge Thomas F. Quinn) 


We have heard much about social security. 
We recognize and we are concerned with 4 
general insecurity. 
concerns may not be 


In a free America these 
eft to a select few. 
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The aggravated atomic crisis confronting all 
of us requires more than receptive bravery. 
It requires an insistent demand by the people 
for action broad enough to deal with and 
control this unleashed power. 

Social security forever more on this earth 
depends upon peace between nations. The 
world-wide knowledge of atomic fission and 
thermonuclear weapons has placed in the 
hands of nations and in the control of na- 
tional political leaders, war weapons sufficient 
to destroy all life on earth. The Russians 
may match and outdo us. We may match 
and outdo the Russians. It appears certain 
that on such a course we will both undo each 
other, undo other nations, undo future gen- 
erations, and social security to boot. 

Our national leaders in aid of our defense 
have done much more than authorize ex- 
termination weapons. Confronted by a cruel 
and tyrannical Soviet expansionism that has 
marched into Europe, that has crushed 
peoples as far as the Danube, that has swept 
over Asia to the Pacific, that has infiltrated 
its agents of hatred and fury amongst all the 
peoples on earth, we have moved slowly but 
inexorably to create a common defense with 
all people outside the iron curtain. 


IN MANY FIELDS 


We have moved in the field of international 
politics, with economic aid to other nations, 
with economic aid to our own citizens to se- 
cure our internal stability, with military 
arms to those who will stand for freedom and 
justice and honor. We are participants with 
nations abroad in Atlantic and Mediterra- 
nean defense pacts in which an armed attack 
on any national signatory is regarded as an 
attack on all so bound. 

We are sharing in the physical protection 
of the countries of North Africa and southern 
Asia. We are pouring our wealth into many 
lands without hope of any return other than 
a common sustenance. We have encouraged 
a European economic union. We look with 
favor upon stability in Europe in a commu- 
nity of nations or through federation. We are 
aiding upon the rearmament of England and 
part of the European Continent. We have 
bolstered the United Nations Organizations 
with hope for their future. Our national 
political leaders, our officials, our industrial- 
ists, our bankers, have not been idle. 


COLD WAR HOT CONTEST 


After all these temporizing activities, 
where do we find ourselves? What of our 
security? We find ourselves directly or indi- 
rectly cheek by Jjowl with Communist mili- 
tarism in every corner of the world. We find 
ourselves engaged in a cold war that is in 
fact about the hottest contest in the his- 
tory of mankind, with no normal interchange 
of goods or services or information with the 
mass of humanity imprisoned by the Soviet 
war machine. We find humanity marshaled 
or joined in two great camps, madly testing 
great instruments for mass destruction. 

There is no earthly security through our 
Present split global arrangements. The mere 
marshaling of human labor to produce the 
enormously expensive and burdensome in- 
struments of destruction will corrode a free 
society, and soon may wipe out any exten- 
sive holdings of private industry or any prop- 
er individual economic freedom. The two 
great armed camps are likely to destroy 
earthly freedom without moving into any ex- 
Plosive action, If they move, they are likely 
to destroy life on earth. In any event, we, 
the people, cannot permit the development of 
destructive power to move on to obliterate 
Our lives or our freedom. 

Our political leaders do not like this sit- 
uation. The Russians could not be so stupid 
as to be either apathetic or content with 
their position. None wish to be the Pied 
Pipers of doom. Where then is the path 
through the maze? Where are the chains 
that bar the road to sanity and peace, that 
we may cut them? 


MILITARISTIC CHAINS 


We should consider whether the chains 
that bind.all of us are militaristic chains 
now united with the chains of nationalism. 
Nationalism is good and proper and neces- 
sary for national affairs. The militaristic 
chains are so monumental now that they 
have become galling in the common affairs 
of all mankind. Atomic fission is such a 
common affair. Mass destruction is such a 
common affair. 

The basic power to cut these chains lies 
under God with the people of the world, 
May we use any part of the United Nations 
to institute the organization of this power 
of the people? I think so. The preamble 
of the Charter of the United Nations, placing 
the source of authority in the peoples of the 
United Nations, sets forth a determination 
to live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors, and “to unite our strength 
to maintain international peace and secu- 
rity.” 

A proposal for amendment to the Charter 
might be made in the Assembly in accordance 
with article 108; so that regulation ade- 
quate for survival may be vested in the 
United Nations free of veto in the Security 
Council. The ultimate objective would be 
to activate and implement all the struc- 
tures of the United Nations to their proper 
ends, but we are considering initially only 
a@ resurgence of the spirit and the will of 
the peoples of the world for definite and 
effective controls of armaments. 


COULD SPONSOR PROPOSAL 


Our Congress, by joint resolution, might 
direct our representatives in the United 
Nations to sponsor the initial proposal. 
This proposal might affirm that the security 
of the peoples of the world is endangered by 
weapons for mass destruction, and by the 
inability of member nations to formulate 
separate agreements adequate for national 
defense and for the supervision and con- 
trol of such weapons. 

Then we would sponsor an amendment to 
chapter V, article 27, by adding after the 
words “including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members” the words “excepting 
votes upon any and all destructive arma- 
ment the maintenance of which shall be 
regulated by the Security Council upon prin- 
ciples common to all nations by votes of 
two-thirds of the members, and for said 
purposes of regulation, complete and contin- 
uous rights of inspection in every part of 
every member nation are granted to the 
Security Council.” This amendment would 
be effective upon adoption in accordance with 
provisions of chapter XVIII, article 108. 

It seems to me that such an amendment 
under present conditions would not impair 
the right and duty of the Congress to pro- 
vide for the common defense. International 
regulation upon principles common to all 
nations may be the most effective and prac- 
tical way now to insure our defense. We 
will be obligated to abide by these common 
regulations only upon assent by all the per- 
manent members of the Security Council, 
including the Soviet. We grant none of our 
sovereignty, nor any part of our domestic 
responsibility. It is about as far as we may 
expect other nations to advance now with us. 

We must act boldly for the security of all 
people. If we fail to act we leave ourselves 
and all the world in serious and imminent 
danger. If others fail to agree to regula- 
tion, world opinion may arise in a more com- 
mon unity with us to impel common pro- 
tection, 

CAN HAVE NO ILLUSIONS 


We should have no illusion that a mere 
writing of words or a mere agreement in 
words will keep the peace. International 
regulation of destructive armaments, includ- 
ing the elimination of certain types of weap- 
ons, and the limitation of others, may pro- 
vide further time for the people to lay the 
foundations for nm =nduring peace. 
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Common inspections will generate common 
talk at the peoples’ level. Common concern 
to alleviate suffering in most depressed areas 
should give rise to considerable common 
action to that end. Reasonable access to 
the most important natural resources upon 
fair terms should be facilitated and encour- 
aged. We should study with other peoples 
the intricate task of developing fair ex- 
changes of all necessary goods and services. 
In short, we should acquire time to search 
for peace, and we should use that time to 
reduce the economic causes of war. We must 
activate our proclaimed spirit of good will 
by sacrifices necessary to save humanity. 

Some may say that this program means 
communism for all of us, however good our 
intentions, and that Red Riding Hood with 
her market basket will never survive against 
the wicked revolutionary gutter tactics of 
the big bad wolf. There isthat danger. But 
why send Red Riding Hood? After all, we 
are talking about human beings—Russian 
human beings—with whom we propose to 
compete and cooperate, depressed human be- 
ings that we propose to place on their own two 
feet, human beings all over the world who 
react very much as we do. 

I think that many of our business leaders 
may think too narrowly, but for weal or 
woe we are world leaders and the best that 
we have, backed up by the most skillful 
free people on earth will not be afraid to 
tackle any necessary economic assignment 
on the face of the earth. 


NEED PLANNING AND HELP 


We need not lose our right to hold all the 
private property necessary to our freedom. 
We do need guidance and planning and gov- 
ernmental] he'» to reconvert haphazard proc- 
essing for domestic waste to a balanced 
abundance for domestic and foreign peoples. 

If we can find the way to turn our ener- 
gies away from the destructive armaments 
now fabricated by our taxes, to useful goods, 
the distribution of which may be accom- 
plished by similar taxes, we may save the 
lives of our children. A common survival 
need not mean stagnation. A common sur- 
vival need not mean loss of individuality or 
of any appropriate freedom. 

On the path that I indicate lies the hope 
of survival. We may remember that the 
path of good will is our only hope of reach- 
ing temporal security, and if it lends us hope 
for fair days hereafter we might try that 
together, for we are all headed that way. 


Federal Officers or Employees Convicted 
of a Felony in Connection With Their 
Service Should Be Barred From An- 
nuity Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, any 
Federal officer or employee, including a 
Member of Congress, who commits a 
felony in connection with the conduct of 
his office should forfeit any claim he 
may have to a Federal contribution to 
retirement benefits. Adjudged faithless 
to his trust, he should not ask the Gov- 
ernment to assist in paying the cost of 
a retirement annuity appropriately 
awarded to conscientious and faithful 
public servants. His only right should 
be to recover the amount of his own 
contributions to the retirement fund. 
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Chapter 15 of title 18, entitled “Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure,” contains pro- 
visions relating to the conduct of Fed- 
eral officers and employees, including 
Members of Congress. I am today in- 
troducing a bill to add a new section 
to this chapter to provide that anyone 
convicted of a felony committed in con- 
nection with his service as an officer or 
employee of the Government shall re- 
ceive no award of annuity under the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. One so convicted, under this meas- 
ure, will only be repaid the amount 
credited to his individual account arising 
from his own contributions to the fund 
less any sum which he may already have 
received on an annuity previously 
awarded. 

Conviction of a felony already carries 
with it forfeiture of the franchise and 
frequently disqualification from holding 
an office of honor or trust in the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly when an offense 
has to do with the performance of one’s 
official duties, conviction should carry 
with it loss of the benefits designed to 
reward those who serve with integrity 
and fidelity. Insofar as pension rights 
derive from the purse of the American 
public, they have a right to insist that 
malefactors in office shall not share in 
the annuity benefits which they provide. 

It may be argued with considerable 
force that the bill I have offered does 
not go far enough in that it is limited to 
a conviction of a felony committed in 
connection with or related to the service 
of the Federal officer or employee. It 
may be considered desirable by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to extend these 
punitive provisions to one convicted of 
any felony whatever. I have endeav- 
ored, however, to design a measure 
which would have the widest possible 
support. Thinking it might be con- 
tended that conviction of a felony pro- 
vided in some of the States’ statutes or 
arising possibly as the outgrowth of po- 
litical rivalries should not carry with it 
this additional penalty, I have limited 
the applicability of this legislative pro- 
posal strictly to malfeasance in office. 

The fact that Members of Congress 
under existing law might profit from 
their own wrongdoing at the expense of 
the public makes it imperative that we 
act and act quickly to indicate our rec- 
ognition of the need for change in exist- 
ing law. The preservation of public re- 
spect for Federal officials is essential to 
the successful functioning of our form 
of government. This is an issue upon 
which we cannot afford to delay or 
equivocate. 





The Red Famine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 


from the March 11, 1950, issue of the 

New York Journal-American relative to 

famine in China which is the rest of the 

Communist conquest of that country: 
THe RED FAMINE 


In the wake of the Communist conquest 
of China has come the inevitable tragedy 
of a helpless and hopeless nation whose be- 
wildered people have been uprooted from 
their homes and their productive lives. 

Infinitely worse than the destruction and 
devastating Red conquest of China is the 
ensuing Red famine. 

Ten millions of the Chinese people will 
surely die of starvation in the next few 
weeks, and ultimately as many as 70,000,000 
may perish—a horror of such vast propor- 
tions that the annals of human history may 
be searched in vain for a parallel. 

This is happening because the conquering 
Communist armies have swept through the 
land like thieves and locusts. 

The available supplies of food have been 
confiscated for the use of the Communists 
alone, leaving the masses of the people to 
starve and die. 

The people are not planting new crops, 
because they would only feed those whose 
ruthless and crushing heel is on the neck 
of China. 

So the great Red famine is stalking 
throughout the land and spreading like 
a plague to the uttermost reaches of the 
enslaved and agonized country. 

There is no relief for China in this grim 
disaster, for only the Communists are in a 
position to help the people and, of course, 
it is the Communists who have caused the 
disaster and are reaping the gruesome prof- 
its from it in terms of the power and au- 
thority they are now able to wield over the 
people and at their expense. 

The bitter irony in this situation arises 
from the fact that China has many friends 
among the nations of the world, but none of 
them can help her. 

None of China's friends are more able and 
willing to help than America, but Americans 
too must sit back and watch China die. 

Communism has brought this ghastly 
tragedy to China, as to all other countries 
that have fallen under its evil spell, even 
and especially Soviet Russia itself. 

It is not a new experience in world his- 
tory for famine and pestilence and death 
to descend upon a people, in the wake of 
conquerors who have laid the land waste 
by despoiling it. 

But it is new for all the rest of the world 
to be compelled to stand by helplessly while 
the whole work of horror is wrought, not by 
the violent acts of nature but by the delib- 
erate designs of evil men. 





The Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BOLTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 
Mr. BOLTON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the one question uppermost in 


the minds of the American people today 
is economy in Government. This is es- 


pecially true now when we are all called 
upon to pay our Federal income tax and 
it certainly does not make us any more 
anxious to pay our taxes when we re- 
alize that much of the money paid is 
wasted in unnecessary and unessential 
governmental spending. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


At the beginning of the present ses. 
sion of Congress, President Truman esti. 
mated that the 1951 deficit would be $5,- 
100,990,000. Last year the President 
estimated that the deficit this year woulq 
be $800,000,000. He could, of course, pe 
just as wrong on the 1951 estimate as he 
was this year, in which event the deficit 
could be considerably more than the 
present estimate. 

Based on the President’s rresent esti- 
mate, the 1951 budget is $8,200,000.009 
more than the expenditures in 1948. Un. 
der the 1951 budget, domestic civilian 
expenditures—exclusive of veterans and 
interest—would total $12,250,000,000 as 
compared with $6,900,000,000 in 1948, and 
$11,400,000,000 estimated for 1950. This 
amouni for non-war-connected purposes 
is far more than the total budget, in- 
cluding cefense, foreign, veterans, and 
interest, in any peacetime year before 
the war. 

In this budget, foreign expenditures 
are reduced by $1,800,000,000 and domes- 
tic expenditures are increased by nearly 
a billion dollars, indicating that as for- 
eign expenditures and recovery programs 
are decreased, expenditures are to be in- 
creased for domestic programs. 

As the budget now stands, the pro- 
posed program for the military will cost 
more than any year since demobiliza- 
tion was completed in 1948—this in 
spite of the fact that this will be the 
third year of unifications, which was to 
materially reduce the cost of the armed 
services. 

Frankly, I am opposed to many of the 
policies financed in the pending budget, 
and I think it imperative that we reduce, 
rather than increase, our governmental 
expenditures and make a sincere effort 
to balance the budget. No other big 
business could long continue deficit 
spending, and, in my opinion, neither 
can the Federal Government. It is the 
responsibility of the Congress alone to 
appropriate money for Federal expendi- 
tures, and I sincerely hope we will make 
a real effort to reduce Government 
spending and try to balance the budget. 

Too many people are asking the Fed- 
eral Government to perform the func- 
tions of State and municipal govern- 
ments. Too many people want to lean 
upon the Government. Too many peo- 
ple are thinking of security instead of 
opportunity. Too many people are g0- 
ing to sleep dreaming of economic secu- 
rity guaranteed by the Government, and 
I fear they will wake up in a nightmare 
of austerity guaranteed by socialism. 

We are today spending more than tax 
revenue’ justifies. Without adopting 
any of the new programs urged by the 
administration, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, we will have spent be- 
tween five and seven billion dollars more 
than our income, but if we adopt all of 
those new programs, no one can tell 
exactly how much we will have to bor- 
row. We do know, however, that deficit 
financing as a result of spending beyond 
our revenue is destroying the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, destroying the 
value of every insurance policy, every 
deposit, every pension, social security, 
and so forth. 






































































Today our banks have more money on 
than ever before in peacetime 


deposit 
nistory. Farmers are reasonably pros- 
perous. Few factories are idle. More 


men are. employed than ever before, 
and our people are better fed and better 
clothed. If our Government cannot 
live within the national income today, 
what will it do should we have a serious 
recession in business? 

Senator Byrp, of Virginia, has sub- 
mitted a budget to the Senate amounting 
to $36,000,000,000, a cut in the 1951 budget 
of $6,000,000,000. I have no doubt the 
affairs of Government could be efficiently 
carried on with this amount. We must 
economize and we must confine our ex- 
penditures to conform to our income, If 
we do not reduce our expenditures, we 
necessarily will have to increase taxes by 
more than $7,000,000,000, if we expect 
to preserve the purchasing power of the 
dollar. God knows none of us want to 
raise taxes, because taxes are already so 


of the incentive to do business. 

I am confident that achievement of a 
sound balanced budget would reaffirm the 
con‘iidence of the public in prospects of 
our continued solvency, and strengthen 
the private-enterprise system which is 


our basic form of government. This con- 
fidence is based upon the conviction that 
a sound and reasonable budget would— 

First. Balance the budget and create a 


surplus sufficient to justify correction of 
tax inequalities and injustices which ad- 
mittedly exist, and this might provide 
1 business stimulus to pave the way for 
tax reductions, 

Second. Break the momentum of defi- 
cit financing policies. 

Third. Dispel the fear of private en- 
terprise inherent in Government en- 
croachment through public debt and by 
Federal controls which lead to socialism. 
Fourth. Stimulate constructive invest- 
ment, aevelopment, and expansion in 
ndustry and agriculture for the produc- 
ion of more of the still tremendous back- 
log of things people everywhere need and 
desire at prices they can pay. 

Fifth. Put savings to work through pri- 

enterprise creating the wealth which 
required to lift the great millstone of 
lebt from our backs and leave us erect 
vith the dignity of a sufficient and cre- 
ative people, free and unregimented in 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Should we accept Senator Byrp’s rec- 
mmendation of a $36,000,000,000 budget, 
it would result in a saving of $108,000,- 
)00 a year for the people of Maryland, 
which is about one-seventh of the 
mount of Federal taxes paid in Mary- 
landina year. I was interested in read- 

the following editorial in the Balti- 
more Sun of February 27, 1950: 
WHAT FEDERAL BUDGET PRUNING CoUuLD MEAN 
TO MARYLANDERS 

en someone suggests a pruning program 
the multi-billion-dollar Federal budget, 

verage person, if he gives the sugges- 
any thought, is very likely to push it 
hurriedly out of his mind with a frustrated 
So what?” That is so because the Federal 
I t is too big and complicated for the 

> person to be able to translate a 

ing program into anything remotely re- 
mbling personal pocket-saving terms. 

Senator Byrp has now come forward with 

tistical table which should be of great 


Qa 
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help to those who want to know what Fed- 
eral budget pruning could mean to them. 
The table shows how much the taxpayers 
of each State would save if the Byrd plan 
to cut the Truman budget proposal were to 
be adopted. The cut would reduce the budg- 
et from $42,400,000,000 to $36,000,000,000. 

The result in savings to Marylanders would 
be $108,000,000. What would that mean in 
terms of reducing the taxpayers’ burden in 
this State? To make a comparable saving 
in State taxes it would be necessary to slash 
the State budget by 70 percent. That would 
then allow the elimination of the State sales 
tax, income tax, gasoline tax, property tax, 
alcoholic-beverage taxes, automobile taxes 
(licenses, titling, etc.) race-track taxes, in- 
heritance taxes and half of the tuitions at 
the University of Maryland. 

There were loud cheers when Governor 
Lane put forth his plan to reduce the State 
tax burden by $3,750,000. But that reduc- 
tion, welcome as it is, is chicken feed in 
comparison to the saving that would accrue 
to Maryland taxpayers if Senator Byrd’s plan 
to prune the Federal budget were adopted. 


Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote at every 
opportunity for a reduction in govern- 
mental expenditures, and I firmly be- 
lieve that if we all try, we can keep the 
budget within the $36,000,000,000 a year 
recommended by Senator Byrp. 





American Legion Supports Cooperative 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1950 
Hon. Greorce D. O'BRIEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN O'BRIEN: The Ameri- 
can Legion at its national convention in 
1949 unanimously endorsed Senate bill 2246 
having to do with housing legislation. The 
House last year passed part of that legisla- 
tion in H. R. 6070 and will soon consider 
H. R. 7402, which includes cooperative hous- 
ing and other perfecting amendments. The 
American Legion strongly urges the passage 
of H. R. 7402. 

Prior to our endorsement of the coopera- 
tive housing proposal we gave it serious and 
conscientious study. We consider it to be 
in keeping with the private-enterprise sys- 
tem and we cannot agree with the objections 
raised by its opponents. 

In passing H. R. 6070 last year the House 
eliminated the direct loan back-up for vet- 
erans. The American Legion respectfully 
urges that this provision be added as an 
amendment to H. R. 7402 or that it be agreed 
to in conference between the Senate and 
House conferees. The American Legion fur- 
ther urges that no action be taken that 
would increase the rate of interest under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act beyond 
4 percent. 

Thanking you for your favorable consid- 
eration of the above, and with kindest re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILEs D. KENNEDY, 
Director, National Legislative Committee. 
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Unions Necessary, But Improvement 


Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, few familiar with industrial 
problems object to unions which obey the 
law, maintain fair play in their own or- 
ganizations as well as in their disputes 
with employers. 

From the Allegan Gazette of March 6 
comes an editorial written in answer to 
the president of a local union who evi- 
dently can see no fault in unions or their 
practices. 

One thing union men apparently for- 
get and that is that as wages to meet the 
increased cost of living go up, so does the 
cost of living. 

The remedy? You ask. A return to 
the law of supply and demand. Follow- 
ing that law there is always some in- 
justice, some inequality, but the injustice 
and inequality are far less when we stick 
to nature’s laws than when man attempts 
to avoid those laws, run the universe 
under those he makes. 

Prices for everyone sometimes are too 
high, sometimes too low, but never, so 
far as I can recall, has there been as 
much injustice as under the laws which 
we have recently used in our so-called 
planned economy. All one needs to do 
to realize this is to think of the price the 
grower receives for potatoes, the price 
the consumer pays, and the subsidy paid 
by the taxpayers generally. Nor need we 
confine our argument to potatoes. The 
same result in greater or less degree has 
followed every attempt of every Govern- 
ment to fix prices. 

The editorial is as follows: 


UNIONIsM aT ITs Worst 


For the past month the people of this 
country have seen unionism at its worst. 
During that period, union coal miners in 
mobs up to as many as 1,000 men have 
roamed through the coal districts attacking 
nonunion coal workers and operators, de- 
stroying property, and kidnaping workers; 
all in an attempt to enforce union will upon 
the people of this country. 

To be more specific, a mcb dynamited two 
loading docks at Brockway, Pa., the explo- 
sions damaging 30 nearby homes and stores 
and injuring 3 women living nearby. Dam- 
age to the docks was estimated at $9,000 
and to private property (homes and stores) 
at $3,000. 

On the same day a mob chased a truck 
driver to his home at Grafton, W. Va. There 
this man surrendered to the mob so as not to 
endanger Pris family. he mob then took 
this man to a mine and attempted to ques- 
tion him relative to nonunion activities, tell- 
ing him when he refused to talk that they 
would refresh his memory. At the mine, 
police rescued him from the mob. 

Near Murraysville mobs destroyed property 
and attempted to ignite coal piles by throw- 
ing Molotov cocktails. 

More recently two nonunion mines were 
blasted by dynamite northwest of Birming- 
ham, Ala., total damage estimated at 
$115,000. 

Last September at one of these mines, 
owners and employees defended the mine 
against an armed attack by 200 pickets and 
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in the pitched battle one of the pickets was 
killed by a shotgun blast. 

These are just examples of what has been 
going on in the coal districts for the past 
month. 

According to the Department of Labor, the 
coal miners for the year 1949 received a pay 
averaging $76.32 a week. 

During this period of violence union mobs 
have committed arson, assault and battery, 
kidnaping, malicious destruction of property, 
and felonies by the score, all under the benev- 
olent pretext of advancing the case of union- 
ism. 

Meanwhile, President Truman has done 
practically nothing to prevent what we be- 
lieve is civil war. ® 

We predict that the United States Govern- 
ment headed by Truman will in the end take 
over the coal industry, surrender to the union 
mobs, and give them whatever it is that they 
want. 

If Mr. Gibson thinks that this is kicking 
the wrong dog we will publish any reply he 
chooses to make provided he limits it to a 
half column and provided it is in answer 
to this editorial. 





Today Russia Is Really a Weakling and 
Not a Tower of Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear and read a great deal these days 
about the war might of the U. S. S. R. 
and perhaps most of us who are not too 
well informed on the subject anyhow, 
and have not resorted to individual 
thinking, are prone to believe implicitly 
what we have heard and read on the 
subject. 

In the March issue of the National 
Grange Monthly, beginning at page 12, 
appears a most enlightening article 
written by Mr. J. T. Sanders, legislative 
counsel of the United States Department 
of Labor, entitled “Russian and Ameri- 
can Food Potentials,” which is a real eye 
opener for everyone wvho will take the 
time to read it. 

The real test of the war might of any 
nation is not its population, or its sol- 
diery, or its battle armament, but its 
food and water supply and the efficiency 
of its networks of transportation facili- 
ties. 

A great American general once said 
that an army marches on its soldiers’ 
bellies, and that statement is as true to- 
day as it was when it was first spoken. 
The last war proved that fact when al- 
‘most invincible forts, such as Corregidor 
fell, largely for the want of food and 
water. So also on other theaters of 
World War II activities, food supply and 
the ability to move it, if it was available, 
where needed, were the controlling fac- 
tors and upon which was spelled out 
either defeat or victory. 

This splendid article, which I recom- 
mend to my readers, is as follows: 

RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN Foop POTENTIALS 

(J. T. Sanders) 

One very important difference between 

the economic position of Russia and the 


United States, the difference in costs of food 
su_plies, is often overlooked in comparing 
the present and future economic strength of 
the two nations. Despite the popular belief 
of the contrary, Russia is and will continue 
to he at a great disadvantage to the United 
States in abundant and cheap food to feed 
a rapidly growing population. 

Take a look at the simple table on this 
page and note the present great disadvantage 
of Soviet Russia compared with the United 
States. These figures were issued by the 
United States Department of Labor and re- 
veal that, measured in terms of the un- 
weighted average of the seven basic foods 
shown, Russia now pays for a composite 
pound of food 16 times as many minutes of 
toil and sweat as we do. Part of this great 
difference is the greater degree of mecha- 
nization and efficiency on American farms. 
How much is due to this we do not hazard 
a guess. Despite their 30 years of intensive 
totalitarian efforts to collectivize and mech- 
anize farms it certainly would be hu- 
miliating, I should think, for the Commu- 
nists to admit this, although they must know 
that their farmers are far behind American 
farmers in mechanization and efficiency. We 
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are convinced Russia’s farmers will never 
equal ours in this respect; but this is not the 
main purpose of our discussion. Our main 
purpose is to show that there are important 
reasons other than basic inefficiencies in the 
two kinds of economies, which account for 
this extraordinary difference in the cost of 
foods in Russia and the United States. One 
very significant reason is the unbelievably 
great handicap of transportation that hangs 
like a millstone around everything that Rus- 
sia does. The word “transportation” should 
be written in bold letters across all Russia’s 
5-year plans to remind her of handicaps that 
she must overcome to surpass her hated 
capitalistic America. Here is surely the 
physical Achilles’ heel of Russia. 

If one could accurately measure the physi. 
cal cost of moving a bale of American cot. 
ton from Chickasha, Okla., to Moscow, and 
a bale from the Russian cotton-growing 
areas around Tashkent to Moscow, he would 
find that the shipment of the Oklahoma bale 
costs considerably less. Shipping a com. 
modity 2,000 miles over a desert most of 
the way is indeed expensive freight, espe. 
cially when the railway is mainly supported 
by a one-way haul. 


Minutes of labor required to pay for a pound of various indigenous foods in the United 
States and U.S. S. R. 


[Basic data from Labor Review, November 1949, of U. 8. Department of Labor] 





Minutes of labor required to buy a pound of— 


Un- 
Flour Rice Beef Butter Milk Egg Sugar — 
of 7 foods 
Go a 4 & 29 32 9 27 4 16 
i la 52 145 2 542 59 158 141 204 
U. 8. S. R. as a multiple of 
United States.......0.-.<ss- 13 18 6 17 6 6 35 14 


Take a close look at the figures of the 
different food costs in the table above, and 
it will be seen that transportation is account- 
able for an important part of the differences 
in costs. In Russia, beef, milk, and eggs are 
consumed near production areas and are not 
shipped long distances, partly because of 
poor refrigeration facilities, but also for other 
economic reasons. Flour, rice, butter, and 
sugar, on the other hand, are transported 
over much longer distances. In Russia a 
pound of the first group is marketed for only 
six times the amount of labor that this group 
costs in the United States. The second 
group, where longer hauls are involved, re- 
quires from 13 to 35 times as many minutes 
of labor to purchase, as is the case in Amer- 
ica. This statement does not imply that all 
this great difference is traceable to trans- 
portation. 

Let us look at the physical basis for this 
great influence of transportation, and why 
there is such a handicap placed on Russian 
farm production and sale toconsumers. The 
good agricultural lands of Russia are to a 
large extent in the so-called black and brown 
earth soils which stretch, with minor inter- 
ruptions, over 5,000 miles from western 
Ukraine to eastern Russia at Vladivostock. 
Almost all Russia’s land other than the black 
and brown earth soils are either too infertile, 
too rugged, too dry, or too cold for good agri- 
culture. This area of productive farm land 
averages about 200 to 270 miles across. In 
other words, it is °C times as long as it is 
wide. The area in the United States where 
the great predominance of the food shown 
in this table is produced, is a great compact 
triangular area about 1,200 miles in extent 
on each side, embracing roughly the Missis- 
sippi River drainage area, lying in the heart 
of America. It stretches from Pittsburgh to 
the northwest corner of North Dakota, thence 
to near Austin, Tex., and back to Pittsburgh. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Thus our food-producing area is located in 
the very center of the Nation and shipment 


is from this center to the outer edge. Our 
food haul probably will average not over one- 
fifth that of Russia when the latter develops 
its undeveloped agricultural resources as 
completely as we have ours. Practicaily all 
of the undeveloped agricultural resources of 
Russia lie in Asiatic Russia where the body 
of good cropland is 3,000 miles long, averages 
only a little over 100 miles wide, and is much 
less in an uninterrupted body of good land 
than is true in European Russia—that is, the 
good agricultural land in Asiatic Russia is 
probably 30 times as long as it is wide. The 
whole 5,000-mile narrow stretch of produc- 
tive land is bounded almost every mile on 
the south by barren deserts and at least all 
of its 3,000 Asiatic miles to the north by the 
Siberian frozen wastes. Since European 
wheat lands in Russia have long been inten- 
sively used, future new areas of crops must 
be developed east of the Ural Mountains in 
Siberia with longer and longer hauls. 
Another important difference to note be- 
tween Russia's agricultural land and that 
of the United States is that Russia’s good 
land gets from 10 to 20 inches of rain with 
an average of not over 15, whereas the great 
agricultural triangle of the United States 
gets a rainfall about double that of Russia. 
As a consequence, per-acre wheat yields in 
the United States average around 50 percent 
more than those of Russia. Year to year 
fluctuation in yield is also about twice as 
high in Russia as in the United States. In 
other words, yields of wheat in the United 
States are and will continue to be 50 per- 
cent greater and twice as dependable as those 
of Russia. Since future expansion of agri- 
cultural production in Russia must be in the 
main toward drier and drier, as well as more 
distant areas, yields will almost certainly 
tend to be smaller and less reliable in the 
future than at present or in the past. 
Despite Russia’s great effort to conserve 
moisture and make rain artificially, this 
great handicap compared with the United 
States will remain with Russia as long 95S 
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time lasts. It will always make food cost- 
lier in human toil in Russia than in the 
Unité d States. Improvement in transporta- 
tion efficiency will help, but will never elimi- 
nate this handicap. 
LOW YIELDS—HIGH RISK 

Since wheat at present is grown in all 
r f the good agricultural lands of Rus- 
sia, this wheat handicap of low yields and 
, risk characterizes and indicates the ex- 
tent of Russian agricultural handicaps for 
most farm products except possibly barley, 
rye, potatoes, and some other root crops. 
nly its dairy, pork, and, to a less extent, 
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beef production is similarly handicapped. 
Russia has not the physical basis for pro- 
ducing great quantities of feed grain that 
will even remotely compete with our Corn 
Belt—by far the world’s best. 


ricans should not view these great un- 
su untable handicaps of our present 

e t and most bitter antagonist either in 
a gloating spirit or with complacency. We 
should get from this knowledge a better per- 
spective of relative economic strength of 
Russia and America; but we should also rec- 
re that Russia can in part meet this 
ap by pitifully low living standards 











f r the great mass of her people. Neither 
would we appraise the situation honestly if 
we contend that free enterprise and democ- 


racy for her would: remove her handicaps, 
for it would only do so partially. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


To maintain even the present comparative 
lower standard of living of Russia, is certain 
to require in the future a far greater part of 
Russia's total labor capacity than we as a 
Nation will ever require. We will in the fore- 
seeable future be fed much better and cheap- 
er than Russia will, thanks to America’s 

r passed natural agricultural resources. 
Our implicit faith in the superiority of our 
democratic and free-enterprise system gives 
us the added consolation that our farmers’ 
efficiency will for decades to come be unsur- 
passed and unequalled by that of Russia. 

These few simple comparative agricultural 
facts should give us e perspective that adds 
to our faith in America. We can only hope 
that in the not too distant future we can 
have a relationship with the great Russian 

ole that substitutes friendship for hos- 
lity, for only in friendship can the handi- 
cap of Russia be softened and reduced. Un- 
til that blessed day we can get comfort from 
a realization of the natural superiority of our 
position and form of government. 
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The Dawn Is Breaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for a long time the Detroit Free 
Press, under the guidance of John S. 
Knight, followed to a certain extent, 
the New Deal line, praising it and abus- 
ing and vilifying Congressmen who, in 
the beginning recognized the New Deal 
for what it was. 

That Editor Knight is repenting—and 
I hope his repentance will stick—is evi- 
denced by the following editorial from 
the Detroit Free Press of Sunday, March 
5, 1950: 

Point 4 CALLED A Point oF No Return 


An old-time friend of mine is a retired 
hewspaper editor who used to work for one 
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of those rare specimens, a New Deal pub- 
lisher in the South. 

“Tom,” I said one day, “did you always 
share the views of your liberal, world-saving 
boss?” 

“T’m afraid not, Jack. ‘You see I was never 
that enlightened.” 

Editor Tom was reflecting the viewpoint 
of millions of other Americans. who want to 
see the world progress but are not sufficiently 
“enlightened” to go into raptures over Presi- 
dent Truman's proposed global Fair Deal. 

Of course, they may be slightly on the 
stupid side and lacking in the finer under- 
standing that impels other big and noble- 
minded people to accept development of the 
world’s backward areas as the primary re- 
sponsibility of the United States. 

But, in their literal, unimaginative way, 
they can’t figure out why the American tax- 
payer should finance “Backwardarea” when 
our own Government is running better than 
$5,000,000,000 in the hole with the highest 
peacetime taxes in history. 

The Truman plan for “Backwardarea” is 
better known as point 4. 

It was first proposed by the President in 
his inaugural address of January 20, 1949, 
when he said: 

“We must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of underde- 
veloped areas. 

“We should make available the benefits of 
our store of technical knowledge and we 
should foster capital investment in areas 
needing development. The program can 
greatly increase the industrial activity in 
other nations and can raise substantially 
their standards of living.” 

In 1944, Earl Browder, then head of the 
American branch of the Communist Party, 
proposed substantially the same program in 
a book called, Teheran: Our Path in War 
and Peace. 

Comrade Browder maintained that Govern- 
ment-financed giant industrial-development 
corporations, each in partnership with some 
other government, or group of governments 
would become the best investment the Ameri- 
can capitalist class had ever made in its 
whole history. 

As Henry Hazlitt points out in an interest- 
ing little booklet, Illusions of Point Four, 
there is nothing new in the belief that sound 
international investment promotes world 
production. 

What is new is the paternalistic assump- 
tion that the process of international invest- 
ment must not be undertaken, as hitherto 
in modern times, by private investors at their 
own risk, to private borrowers who have 
proved their credit worthiness and responsi- 
bility, but must be nursed, spoon-fed, fur- 
nished with crutches, and guided at every 
step by the Government. 

Like Browder, President Truman assumes 
that it is this Nation’s duty to raise stand- 
ards of living in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

This may be a fine humanitarian concept 
of America’s responsibility, but nevertheless 
the weary United States taxpayer should un- 
derstand that as the world’s standards of 


® living are raised by point 4, his own living 


standards will have to come down. 

For example, if we spend millions for a 
housing project in Patagonia, less money will 
be available for housing in Detroit. 

The proponents of point 4 would have us 
believe that the United States can become 
richer by giving our money away, on the 
theory that merely by investing capital any- 
where in the world, you necessarily add to 
the wealth of the world. 

Actually, nothing of the kind can be ac- 
complished by point 4. 

Money taken away from American tax- 
payers to assist the natives of “Backward- 
area” simply means that the “Backward- 
areans” will have more, and the Americans 
less. 
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In addition, when we have accepted the 
premise that it is our duty to help everyone, 
everywhere, when and where can we ever call 
a halt without being threatened that “Back- 
wardarea” will go Communist or Fascist un- 
less we come through with more money 
pronto? 

We have been “blackmailed” in Europe and 
South America ever since World War II. 
Every nation with a shaky economy has 
“communism for sale.” Our overseas friends 
have shrewdly capitalized upon our propen- 
sity for believing that dollars will cure any- 
thing. 

Three years ago, in an editorial opposing 
the Truman doctrine, I said “that if this 
policy is carried out to its logical conclussion, 
it will drain our treasury while destroying 
any hope that the United States and Russia 
can ever work together. 

“Since virtually everyone concedes that the 
next war, if it comes, will be fought with 
atomic weapons and rockets, perhaps some 
apologist for the Truman program will ex- 
plain how the expenditure of $400,C00,000 in 
Greece and Turkey will ‘contain’ Russia when 
she has learned how to manufacture atomic 
bombs and decides to use them on us.” 

Three years later, Where do we stand? Is 
Russia being “contained” by the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan or is she more 
powerful in every way? 

The President’s point 4 program is even 
more fantastic than his earlier visionary 
schemes. The original cost, thirty-five to 
forty million dollars a year, seems so small in 
comparison to other Washington projects 
that few voices have been raised in protest. 

But a principle is involved which, if adopt- 
ed, would commit us morally to following the 
recommendations of the Government’s tech- 
nical commissions in underdeveloped areas. 

If our experts find that “Backwardarca” 
needs a hydroelectric plant, the assumption 
normally follows that the United States 
Government will put up the money. 

By taking on the first obligation, we sug- 
gest the second. 

Do the American taxpayers want to let 
themselves in for that kind of a deal? 

If, for the sake of argument, we concede 
(1) that there can be no lasting prosperity 
in the United States with a world in dis- 
order and (2) that the world is in need of 
development, why cannot private-venture 
capital be substituted for Government aid? 

If, instead of volunteering to pour the 
money of American taxpayers into foreign 
lands, the Government would obtain assur- 
ances from these nations that private-risk 
capital would not be confiscated, nor the 
profits of the American investor wholly re- 
tained in the country where his plant has 
been built, there would be ample venture 
money available for foreign investment. 

Undertakings of this nature could be nego- 
tiated by the State Department with coun- 
tries seeking development capital. The 
State Department could be tremendously 
helpful in showing these nations that it is to 
their self-interest to encourage the invest- 
ment of American capital, posssibly with a 
minority stockholding interest. 

Such arrangements would work to the ad- 
vantage of both the American investor and 
the nation in need of industrial development. 

This thoroughly feasible plan has no 
chance whatsoever if President Truman’s 
point 4 is given congressional approval. 

A bill has already been introduced in Con- 
gress which would insure all risks in foreign 
investment. 

This means that an automobile manufac- 
turer who built a plant in Europe or South 
America could keep his profits but his losses 
would be taken out of the hides of the United 
States taxpayers. 

wuch a cockeyed deal would lead to the 
eventual nationalization of all foreign in- 
vestments and the further dilution of our 
competitive profit-and-loss system. 
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And have you noticed that Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson and ECA Administrator 
Paul Hoffman are proposing some form of 
direct relief for victims of foreign competi- 
tion? 

In other words, we have been taxed to 
build up Europe so vhat the Marshall plan 
nations can sell their products abroad. 
Acheson and Hoffman would now tax us again 
to subsidize American industries suffering 
from European competition which has been 
financed with our own dollars. 

How nutty can we get? 

The President, who professes to be neither 
a Socialist nor a believer in deficit financing, 
is constantly flirting with schemes that are 
socialistic in character and so costly as to 
make impossible a balanced budget and ul- 
timate reduction of the national debt. 

Point 4, the maddest of them all, may ap- 
pear to him as a cooperative enterprise with 
other nations of the world, but to the United 
States citizen who pays the bills, it should 
more accurately be renamed “the point of 
no return.” 

Joun S. KNIGHT. 
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National Correct Posture Week 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years past the first week in May of each 
year has been designated by the National 
Chiropractic Association as National 
Correct Posture Week and observed 
throughout the United States unofii- 
cially, with special educational cam- 
paigns conducted through schools, 
social and fraternal organizations, pro- 
fessional and labor groups, and others. 

The huge economic loss due directly or 
indirectly to the poor posture habits of 
the American people, measured in 
lowered efficiency, less production, lost 
wages, and doctor bills is serious. There 
can be no doubt that the better posture 
campaigns of the chiropractors and the 
remedial treatments have helped to re- 
duce that staggering loss. The National 
Chiropractic Association and the chiro- 
practic profession have been valiantly 
performing an invaluable public service. 

MARKED BY LOCAL OFFICIALS 


As Members know, Mr. Speaker, Na- 
tional Correct Posture Week has been 
recognized by many State and local of- 
ficials and legislative bodies. A com- 
plete listing of the proclamation or leg- 
islative enactments would take too much 
space; but Ican mention that our former 
colleague, the Honorable Thomas D’Ale- 
sandro, Jr., now mayor of Baltimore, has 
already called on that huge city to ob- 
serve National Correct Posture Week 
from May 1 to 7, inclusive, urging all our 
citizens to give serious thought to the 
importance of correct posture and to 
join in the various educational programs 
being arranged. 

The Governors of Minnesota, New 
Jersey, and Arkansas have issued similar 


proclamations for 1950, and many more 
announcements are expected. 

It is my sincere hope that my resolu- 
tion may be acted upon promptly in or- 
der that national observance may be 
made. 


GOOD POSTURE CONTRIBUTES TO GOOD 
HEALTH 


The National Chiropractic Association 
calls Correct Posture Week “a week de- 
voted to reminding all Americans that 
long life and sound health demand cor- 
rect posture.” 

It is hardly necessary to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that for the content of these 
remarks I am indebted to the informa- 
tion supplied by the National Chiroprac- 
tic Association, and especially to its ex- 
cellent and eye-catching literature on 
the subject; for I am an attorney by 
profession, not a practitioner of the heal- 
ing arts. I am especially indebted to 
Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, of Washington, 
D. C., director of public relations of the 
National Chiropractic Association. 

RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


If so much good can be done without 
official notice from the Federal Govern- 
ment, it seems to me that more good 
could be done by the official designation, 
through proclamation by the President, 
of the first week in May each year as 
“National Correct Posture Week.” 

Accordingly, on February 20 I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 422, the 
text of which I wish to include at this 
point in my remarks: 


House Joint Resolution 422 


Joint resolution designating the period be- 
ginning May 1 and ending May 7 of each 
year as National Correct Posture Week 


Whereas clinical and statistic evidence 
proves conclusively that correct posture in 
childhood and in maturity has a great and 
beneficial effect on the health of the individ- 
ual and thus on the collective health of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas it is self-evident that the general 
welfare of the people of the United States, 
both in peace and war, is best served by pro- 
moting a general high level of good health 
in the Nation; and 

Whereas it has been adequately demon- 
strated that habits of correct posture can be 
readily acquired through self-discipline of 
the individual when properly instructed; 
and 

Whereas for many years the first week of 
May has been sponsored by the National 
Chiropractic Association and observed un- 
officially as National Correct Posture Week, 
with special educational campaigns con- 
ducted through schools, social and fraternal 
organizations, professional groups, and other 
media of information: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the period beginning 
May 1 and ending May 7 of each year is here- 
by designated as National Correct Postur 
Week. The President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue annually a proclamation 
calling upon schools, social organizations, and 
professional groups to cooperate in the ob- 
servance of such week by conducting educa- 
tional campaigns to provide instruction in 
the acquisition of habits of correct posture 
and to demonstrate the beneficial effect of 
correct posture in health. 


GOOD POSTURE IS GOOD SENSE 
Good posture is more than standing 


or sitting straight. It is that position 
of the body in which all of its parts are 
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working effectively and with proper ha). 
ance, ease, and comfort. Good posture is 
important. The internal organs haye 
plenty of room and nerves are free from 
pressure at the spine when the body has 
good posture. Lungs, heart, and diges. 
tive organs function better when they 
have room. 

You feel better. 

Chiropractors—and for that matter 
other orthopedists—have traced bad 
posture, in a majority of instances, to 
specific causes. Among them are poor 
diet, lack of rest, poor shoes, soit mat- 
tresses and chairs, bad eyesight, too little 
exercise, and worry. 

POSTURE HABITS FORMED EARLY 


No child is too small to begin the for- 
mation of posture habits which will affect 
his carriage in later life. 

If, from the beginning, the baby is 
trained and encouraged to stand, walk, 
sit, and lie correctly, and if those specific 
causes I have named are removed, his 
chances are good for growing into ma- 
turity without the consequences of bad 
posture. 

With the growth of trué sciences of 
healing, it is recognized that good pos- 
ture is the foundation of good health. 
The White House Conference on Child 
Health stressed this in its recommenda- 
tions to the Nation. 

POOR POSTURE IS EXPENSIVE 


The chiropractors of America tell us 
that poor posture is expensive. Poor 
posture habits—improper body me- 
chanics if you prefer—are responsible 
not only for many days of lost time and 
wages, which means lost productivity and 
purchasing power, but also for poor re- 
sponse to the needs of a job, or of every- 
day living, and eventually for a shortened 
life of top efficiency. 

I agree with Dr. Murphy that no great- 
er contribution can be made by the chi- 
ropractors of America to the Nation than 
by improving posture and thus increas- 
ing the efficiency of Americans, 

Our industrial civilization has encour- 
aged bad-posture habits. Workers are 
required to remain in unnatural posi- 
tions, frequently under nervous and emo- 
tional strains, for hours on end, while 
the cry for more and more speed is heard. 

BAD POSTURE WIDESPREAD 


Studies conducted by the Chiropractic 
Research Foundation indicate that 35 
percent of all children have faulty pos- 
ture and that 35 percent of all adults 
have spinal defects likely to lead to or- 
ganic disease unless corrected. 

Good posture and good health go to- 
gether; conversely, bad posture and bad 
health seldom part company. 

CHIROPRACTORS RECOMMEND 


These are the recommendations made 
by the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion: 

First. Learn to stand tall, sit tall, and 
walk tall, 

Second. Follow a few simple exercises 
daily to preserve the strength and tone 
of the ligaments and muscles which sup- 
port the spinal column. 

Third. Learn to relax completely 
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More About This Socialized-Medicine 
Scare 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Medical Association repre- 
sentatives on every possible occasion, 
and sometimes also when it seems im- 
possible to a clear thinking mind, point 
to the British health plan as the terrible 
thing which brought old England on 
bended knee into the circle of socialistic 
governments. Of course, almost any 
child who is not halfwitted, knows that 
that is not true, but this medical society 
persistently and closely follows the pat- 
tern of other dictators and keeps repeat- 
ing the lie in the fond hope, I guess, that 
sheer repetition will in and of itself, 
cause the people to believe the claim to 
be the truth, even if the falsely spoken 
words are not believed by the very prat- 
ers themselves. 

They say they do not want any out- 
siders to set their fees, but they forget 
that every compensation and liability 
insurance company for lo these many 
years has been doing just that very 
thing and that the practice-mad doctors 
of the Nation have been fairly trampling 
each others shoe-pinched toes off to get 
the business. 

Health and accident insurance com- 
panies also set the fees of doctors and 
the doctors just love it. 

The Blue Shield and the Blue Cross 
set the fees of the doctors and also the 
hospital charges, and the doctors just 
love it. 

All insurance-company-kept doctors 
know if they are yet capable of knowing 
anything for sure, that fee setting by 
the big and little industries of our coun- 
try has been the order of the day and 
the doctors have just loved to get the 
business. 

However, when national health insur- 
ance might provide a fee schedule for 
doctors they throw an intellectual fit 
which would do credit to any old-time 
fit maker. 

They say that our national health 
insurance plan is socialized medicine like 
the British plan is, when that is as false 
as most any old doctor’s United States 
income tax return, and the hypocrite 
doctors know it full well. 

I guess no greater truth was ever 
spoken than the words of the poet Mil- 
ton that hypocrisy is the only evil which 
walks concealed except to God alone. 

Heretofore, I have always been a real 
friend of doctors in my practice of law. 
I have protected them and have helped 
them. I never sued any doctor but one 
and that was shortly after I was admitted 
to the bar. , 

The doctors never had occasion to kick 
me upstairs politically as they have some 
other Members of Congress. 

_ I want to tell them here and now that 
if they ever kick me downstairs they 
= wish to God that they had left me 

Pstairs. 


I do not know what has come over the 
great bulk of the medical profession 
which I am acquainted with. They do 
not seem to have a profession any more 
at all. It seems now to be a harsh, cruel 
business. I believe that my friend, Dr. 
Hart of outstate Nebraska, had the cor- 
rect answer when he told me that the 
medical profession was running out of 
humanity and character; that the store- 
house which God had given them con- 
taining character and humanity was 
nearly exhausted through misuse and 
general neglect and spoilation. Today 
they seem to have no more character 
and humanity left to draw out of the 
great bank and storehouse of good deeds. 

Many doctors today, will not face up to 
simple truths let alone great truths. 

When running for office, I sent out let- 
ters telling the doctors and other of my 
district that I was against socialized 
medicine and that my examination and 
evaluation of national health-insurance 
bills, filed as of that time, convinced me 
that they were not socialized medicine. 

After I came to Congress I sent out to 
doctors and others of my district a pam- 
phlet which analyzed three of the pend- 
ing bills and accompanied it with a let- 
ter stating that I was favorable to a 
national health-insurance plan. The re- 
actionary Republican doctors of my dis- 
trict then seized upon the thought that 
I had broken faith with them and had 
falsified to them in my first letter, when 
such a claim was far afield from the real 
facts and was a deliberate falsehood told 
so as to furnish them with a reason to 
cudgel me politically. 

During the vacation period I tried to 
convince these golden-calf worshippers, 
and otherwise evil men again, that I was 
against socialized medicine and would 
not support any national health plan but 
a voluntary one, and I explained that by 
that I meant that the insured should 
have the right to say whether or not he 
wanted national health insurance, and 
should have a right to personally select 
his own doctor, and that every doctor 
should have the right to say whether or 
not he desired to accept the patient I 
could have employed my time, however, 
to better advantage by talking to the 
monkeys in any old zoo than by talking 
to them. 

All they would carp back was that I 
advocated socialized medicine. What 
can one do for such hideously benighted 
people? You tell me and I shall try it. 

Any national health-insurance plan 
should be voluntary, because many peo- 
ple now have health and accident insur- 
ance which is to their liking, and why 
load them up with additional insurance, 
and be the cause of their losing insur- 
ance which they have carried for a long 
time, and in which they might have a 
real investment perhaps. I was loaded 
up myself on life insurance and lost it 
all during the depression and I have no 
insurance now. I know from experience 
what that means. 

No veteran would need national health 
insurance because he can receive now, 
medical and hospital attention from the 
doctors of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the veterans’ hospitals. He can 
also secure dental care. Why load the 
veteran up with insurances he does not 
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need or perhaps want. Let him say 
whether he wants national health in- 
surance or not. 

Also many persons who have worked 
years for railroads and industry may 
have paid into a fund for medical and 
hospital care. Why load them up with 
insurance they do not want or need? 

It has been said that in a special con- 
gressional election held some time ago, 
the American Medical Association spent 
in excess of $300,000 to defeat a woman 
candidate. It is claimed that an ex- 
posure of this matter is due very soon. 

Is not it just too bad that this organ- 
ization did not see fit to pour this money 
back upon the neglected and needy 
members of our present-day society as a 
humanitarian gesture to the general 
public of the Nation upon whose bounty 
they, the doctors, have lived so long, so 
splendidly, and so well? 

In conclusion, I wish to quote the fol- 
lowing article from the March 13, 1950, 
issue of the CIO News, because it is in- 
deed very enlightening to say the least: 
LicuHT, Nor HEAT, ON BriTIsH HEALTH PLAN 

YOU'RE RIGHT, SOLDIER 

A State-wide lobby tie-up in Wisconsin be- 
tween the American Legion and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to fight the proposed 
national health insurance bill was exposed 
recently in the Capital Times, of Madison. 

On its front page, the Times reproduced a 
letter from the president of the State medi- 
cal society to Legion post commanders urg- 
ing the posts to adopt resolutions opposing 
the program as socialized medicine. 

One commander sent the letter to the Cap- 
ital Times with this note scrawled across the 
top: “I received this as county commander 
of the American Legion. Alas, we have fall- 
en upon evil days.” 


(By Hollace Ransdell) 


If all the articles and news stories written 
about the British health system were laid 
end to end, it would undoubtedly take quite 
& walk to pace them off. Yet few Americans 
really know much about the subject and 
too often what they think they know is in- 
accurate or entirely untrue. 

The American Medical Association can 
take much of the credit for this. Their 
$100,000-a-year publicists, Whitaker & Bax- 
ter, a husband and wife team, can be criti- 
cized harshly for the type of lurid propa- 
ganda they turn out, but they can’t be ac- 
cused of laziness. Millions of copies of the 
pamphlets, leaflets, and other releases they 
issue in behalf of the AMA’s fight against 
national health insurance circulate through- 
out the country. 

(The AMA tops the list of lobbyists with 
the whopping total of $1,500,000 spent in 
1949, according to figures given in the year- 
end financial reports filed under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act.) 

Britain’s health system is a favorite topic 
in the AMA propaganda, although just what 
it is or how it works is never explained. In- 
stead of facts or honest analysis, the AMA 
gives rumors, prejudiced opinions and calls 
names. 

Representative BIEMILLER, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, one of the sponsors of a bill for 
a national health insurance system for the 
United States, last week called the attention 
of Congress to the general misconception in 
this country about the British health plan. 
Everyone has an opinion on the experiment, 
he said, “but very few people know the facts 
about it.” 

To throw some much needed light on the 
subject, he asked to have an article by Dr. 
James Howard Means on England’s public 
medicine inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 
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Dr. Means is a professor in the Harvard 
Medical School and chief of the medical 
services at Massachusetts General Hospital. 
He is the author of many books and over 150 
articles on medical subjects. The article 
quoted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD appears 
in the March issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Dr. Means explains that he holds no brief 
either for or against the British health serv- 
ice, but believes that information about it 
will be of great value to Americans. “Wecan 
be, aided by the experience of others,” he says. 

The article is of special interest because 
it not only explains from an unbiased view- 
point how the British system works, but also 
takes up the objections made against it in 
this country and Britain, and examines their 
validity. Dr. Means says his analysis is based 
on observations extending back to 1913. Last 
year he spent some time in England and 
Scotland studying various phases of the pres- 
ent health system. 

“Americans either hold up the British 
health -ervice as a horrible warning,”’ the 
doctor writes, “or use it as a talking point 
in favor of compulsory health insurance for 
the United States,” whereas what is needed 
“is less recrimination and more investiga- 
tion.” 

Dr. Means found a practically unanimous 
opinion in Britain at present that the health 
service is there to stay. He quoted, how- 
ever, there was much discontent among Brit- 
ish doctors running all the way “from trifling 
dissatisfaction to something approaching 
actual hostility.” 

The direction taken by the present health 
service was set by the Emergency Medical 
Service, set up to take care of the military 
and civilian wounded and sick, he states. 
Although set up hurriedly, the EMS worked 
smoothly and efficiently. 

The service is not compulsory, he points 
out, although it is intended to provide medi- 
cal care for all people, even aliens tempo- 
rarily in the country. Any doctor or person 
who wants to can stay out of it. Doctors 
may serve under it and keep their private 
practice at the same time. 

Here are some of Dr. Means’ answers to 
questions raised about the British plan and 
to attacks constantly made on it: 

How well is the health service working? 
Fairly well, he says, though, of course, not 
perfectly. After all it has been in effect only 
about 19 months. Efforts to improve it and 
to remove the bugs are continually being 
made. 

Has medical care deteriorated under it? 
Based on observations extending back to 
1913, Dr. Means says he found no important 
change, and certainly no deterioration in the 
quality of the care provided. At no time 
either in Britain or America, he declares, has 
medical care been as uniformly good “as 
medical knowledge of cur time would per- 
mit it to be. * * * There is always 
abundant room for improvement.” 

Isn’t it true that America has the best 
medical care in the world? “Possibly, but 
how many people get it?” replies Dr. Means. 
“I am unable to assert that the general 
standard is higher in Britain under the 
National Health Act than it was before that 
went into effect, but on the other hand, I 
have encountered no convincing evidence 
that it is lower, and certainly more people 
get it.” 

Is it undermining the incentive of doctors? 
Dr. Means admits that this would be a seri- 
ous defect, if true, but he admonishes 
prophets of doom to remember that there is 
nothing available on the subject at present 
but opinion. “Only experience will answer 
the question, and 19 months’ experience with 
the health service is not enough time by 
which to judge it accurately,” he says. 

What about the complaints that general 
practioners are overworked? It is true that 
at present they are overworked, underpaid, 
and insufficiently related to the hospitals, 


answers Dr. Means, but amendments to the 
bill to correct these and other abuses are 
now before Parliament. 

Don’t patients abuse their privileges and 
go to the doctor more often than necessary? 

Steps are being considered t~ remedy this 
difficulty, possibly by imposing a token fee 
to put a slight brake on such a tendency, 
Dr. Means states. 

What about this clamor about free eye 
glasses, dentures, and even free wigs? 

All this would seem to mean “when viewed 
dispassionately,” says Dr. Means, “is that 
under the previous system there were great 
numbers of people who needed prosthetic 
appliances and could not afford to get them. 
The stories of abuses of these privileges I 
am convinced are exaggerated, and I am as- 
sured that steps are being taken to eliminate 
such abuse as does exist.” 

In rounding out his analysis of the Brit- 
ish system, Dr. Means emphasizes the fact 
that local health centers are one of the im- 
portant elements of the program, although 
so far they are still largely in the blueprint 
stage. When they get going, they will im- 
plement and facilitate the work of general 
practitioners and even provide them with 
office space in many instances. 

Although our own problems are in many 
ways different from those of the British, Dr. 
Means feels that we have much to learn 
from Britain’s momentous experiment. 

“We should be grateful to Britain,” he con- 
cludes, “for making this venture.” 





New Postage Bill Reduces Revenues and 
Increases Deficits to the Post Office 
Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent debate on the administration’s 
bill to increase postal rates on first-, 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mail. 
Members of the House will recall that I 
made quite a point of the fact that many 
of the larger publications throughout.the 
country would set up their own distribu- 
tion systems if postage rates were in- 
creased on second-class mail. I claimed 
at that time that if the increases were 
adopted by the Congress, and of course 
I opposed most of the increases, many 
users of the mails would adopt other 
methods of distribution. 

It has now been revealed publicly that 
the larger magazines of the country will 
do so, and a number of test programs 
have proven economical and now it is 
proposed that a plan be expanded to 
additional magazines and additional 
areas throughout the country. In other 
words, because of the threatened in- 
crease in rates, magazine publishers in 
order to keep their subscription rates 
as low as possible to the public, will now 
adopt a more economical distribution 
r-ogram for their magazines. 

If the Post Office Department still be- 
lieves that it loses money on magazine 
second-class mail, they perhaps will at 
least not oppose the new plans, of the 
publishers to distribute their publica- 
tions 
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The plan has generally proven success. 
ful and now it is likely to spread through 
the publishing industry and especially in 
the case of the larger publications of 
the country. As I predicted during the 
debate on the postal bill, this wil] in. 
crease in less volume to the Post Office 
Department and no doubt greater defi- 
cits. It also will result in decreased jobs 
for post-office employees. Furthermore, 
it will set up a situation which will result 
in eventual poorer service and further 
curtailment of service to the public. 

The plan is outlined in detail by an 
article published in the Wall Street 
Journal for March 6, by two writers, 
Michael J. Saada and J. Howard Rut- 
ledge. 

The article is as follows: 


Magazine publishers are thinking of saying 
gocd-by to the postman. 

Mail costs of selling and distributing their 
periodicals to householders are already as 
high as many publishers can afford—and the 
possibility of higher postal rates is in the 
offing. So in Reading, Pa., they’re having a 
first try at doing for themselves the job 
which now is performed elsewhere by the 
mailman. 

Curtis Publishing Co.—Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gentle- 
man, Holiday, and Jack and Jill—is currently 
operating the plan—on its own behalf and 
for the publishers of eight other top maza- 
zines—through a subsidiary, Curtis Circula- 
tion Co. 

The plan is already slated for extension in 
April into Columbus, Ohio, and South Bend, 
Ind.; field men are now studying routes and 
other details. Other cities to which it may 
be extended later include Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, and Baltimore. Ultimately, Curtis 
thinks in terms of putting the program on a 
Nation-wide basis with additional magazines 
participating. 


THE SIDE-STEP 


The scheme for side-stepping the post 
office is simple enough. It provides for 
freighting the magazines to a central point 
in each city. Salaried agents pick these up 
and distribute them by auto to subscribers’ 
doors. They also take subscriptions and re- 
newal orders, further lightening the pay load 
of Uncle Sam’s carriers, who have been tot- 
ing publishers’ form letters by the millions 

Immediately, it’s true, the plan offers no 
savings over mail delivery. President Walter 
Fuller, of Curtis Publishing, says the compa- 
rable costs in Reading are close. But hang- 
ing over publishers’ heads is a House-passed 
postal bill which would raise rates for dis- 
tributing mcst magazines and scme newWs- 
papers by about 50 percent. In addition, it 
calls for a stiff hike in fees for letters and 
post cards used by publishers to solicit read- 
ers. Passage of this measure by the Senate 
is regarded in Washington as a 5-5 possl- 
bility. 

If this happens, says Marvin Pierce, presi- 
dent of McCall Corp., a major publishing 
house, the Curtis plan might very well work 
out to be cheaper than postal methods of ce- 
livery and subscription of magazines. Even 
if the bill is sidetracked, as it was st the last 
congressional session, he favors further ex- 
perimentation with the new undertaking 0 
make it more economical. Curtis is det?r- 
mined to continue. 


PASSENGER LIST 


Two of Mr. Pierce’s journals—Redbook ard 
McCall’s—are included in the Reading de- 
livery-sales plan. Other magazines entered 
are Better Homes and Gardens, Coronet, Cos- 
mopolitan, Esquire, Good Housekeeping, and 
Sports Afield. 

Three Curtis publications are participat- 
ing—Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and Holiday. Omitted as yet are 














country Gentleman, designed for rural read- 
- and Jack and Jill, which, because it car- 
a no advertising, would be much more 
jicntly aflicted by the postal bill. 

“Time, Inc. (Life, Time, Fortune, Archi- 
tectural Forum) is still outside the plan 
looking in. “We are following the develop- 
ment with great interest,” says F. De W. 
pratt, circulation director. 

Most publishers like the dodge-the-post- 
1 as a way of distributing magazines, 


nan plat 
ne 5 me firmly opposed any arrangement 
that would take control of their subscription 
programs. 
DEBATE 
One publisher-dissenter says: “We think 
subscription selling know-how is a big fac- 


tor in keeping up our circulation; we don’t 
want to entrust this important job to anyone 


else.” 


Objects another: “It’s bound to work out 
that an agent selling subscriptions for a 
group of magazines—as under the Curtis 
prc cram—would favor some over the others.” 


Declares a third: “Costs of hiring men to 
solicit magazine business are at least three 
I'm putting it mildly.” 

Curtis President Fuller takes exception. 
He insists that, far from being more expen- 
sive, the door-to-door salesmanship of the 
Reading magazine squad is achieving savings 
that pay the major share of expenses for 
the entire experiment. 

And he observes he is quite aware of the 
fear that agents might show sales favoritism. 
Some executives of other publishing houses 
have suggested that if any single national 
agency is to be soliciting subscriptions for 
rival journals, it should be a co-op. “My 
best answer,” Mr. Fuller says to this sort of 
comment, “is that under the Reading opera- 
tion we are doing very well for other pub- 
lishers in the sales of subscriptions and in 
renewals to their magazines.” 

Actually, subscription field forces for Cur- 
tis Publishing and two other big magazine 
houses—Hearst and Crowell-Collier—have 
for many years written new subscriptions 
for one another and for other publishers, 
Nevertheless, most magazines now make their 
heavy subscription selling efforts individ- 
uly—customarily through the mails. 


HOW SYSTEM WORKS 


Enthusiasm runs high among the Curtis 
forces in Reading, where the sales-delivery 
plan has been operating 6 months. 

As in other localities to which the experi- 
ment will be extended, the city is divided 
into districts—six in this case. One agent 
is assigned to each; he gets a salary, a car 
al ince—and a bonus for writing new sub- 
scriptions and renewals in excess of his 
quota, 

Issues of the 11 magazines distributed un- 
der the Reading experiment reach town 3 to 
5 days in advance of delivery date. “We plan 
it that way to be sure of deliveries,” says 
Harold J. Bean, vice president and subscrip- 
manager of Curtis Circulation Co. 

Copies are given to householders without 
the usual label, the agent merely checks his 
subscription list as he covers his territory. 
nee the magazines are shipped into Read- 
n neatly wrapped bundles, each copy is 
h on receipt and the men are careful to 
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Keep them that way. 

The group of agents is headed by a local 
subscription manager, in Reading he’s named 
George Bortz, and he has this to say: 


“The most favorable aspect as I see it from 
front line is the personal contact with 
ibscribers. It opens wider fields for maga- 
e selling, puts more finesse into the job. 
bscribers like the personal touch.” 
The public tends 'to think about magazine 
livery as an ethical problem, Mr. Bortz has 
Ciscovered. One woman who recently signed 
Up With this service explained she had never 
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subscribed to any magazine before because 
she didn’t like to burden the poor mailman. 
Against this, he encounters numerous com- 
plaints that we are doing the mailman out 
of a job, that we are cheating the Govern- 
ment, that it isn’t right to bypass the Gov- 
ernment’s organized postal service. 

At such times he patiently explains the new 
method takes no bread from any postman’s 
mouth, post office hirings and assignments 
are governed largely by the burden of first- 
class letter mail. 





Governor Dewey’s Rent Hoax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Governor of the State of New York, ina 
recent message to the State legislature, 
discussed his plan for having the State 
take over rent control. Upon analyzing 
the projected GOP law, I contend that 
the Governor is attempting to perpetrate 
a fraud upon the people of the State of 
New York. The proposed rent-control 
law will not only be another spineless at- 
tempt by New York State to regulate the 
vital matter of rent control, but also will 
not provide adequate safeguards against 
increases and evictions. 

I recognize the Governor’s plan as an 
attempt to garner votes because of the 
confusion which now exists regarding 
rent controls in general. It is attempted 
by the bill, to sound the death knell of 
Federal rent control. I predict right now, 
that after election, rent control in New 
York State will be ended. Then, the 
people without any protection whatso- 
ever, Will be left to the mercy of the real- 
estate wolves. 

It is of paramount importance that 
rent control be continued on a Federal 
basis. We must do everything we can 
to obtain a strong rent-control bill. How- 
ever, even a weak Federal rent-control 
law, inadequately administered, is pref- 
erable to none at all, and the New York 
State bill is none at all. 

I am including in the Recorp, a copy 
of an editorial which appeared in the 
New York Post of March 10, on this sub- 
ject, which also points out the necessity 
for the continuation of Federal rent con- 
trols: 


GovEeRNor DEwEy’s RENT Hoax 


In his special message to the legislature 
on Wednesday Governor Dewey denounced 
Democratic failures in rent control and 
promised that this State’s Republicans would 
show us how it should be done. Not many 
hours later the GOP State rent-control meas- 
ure was made public. It is a cynical repudia- 
tion of the Governor’s pledge and we do not 
believe that Dewey will be able to get away 
with it. The detailed, eight-point attack 
on the bill released by the Democratic lead- 
ership is a devastating document and ought 
to be widely read in this city. 

The Democrats admittedly face a tough 
problem—a problem initially created by the 
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weakness and ineptitude of Federal Housing 
Expediter Tighe Woods. It was largely as a 
result of Woods’ performance that the city 
administration was forced to create its own 
rent commission; it was because of Federal 
failure that the drive to substitute State 
for Federal controls in this State gained 
headway. We have generally supported that 
move; we have felt that New York—whether 
under State or city rule—can have stronger 
rent controls than Woods is able to offer. 
That has been demonstrated in this city 
under the rule of the city rent commission. 
But the Dewey formula is a fraud. It is, we 
think, another dramatic example of the Gov- 
ernor’s fatal tendency to try to play both 
sides of any public street. He has talked 
tough and given the realtor lobby an in- 
credible series of concessions. He has offered 
us a high-toned hoax. 

The loopholes in the projected GOP law 
are big and numerous; each rereading of the 
draft seems to reveal another thinly dis- 
guised joker. Eight major deficiencies were 
cited by the Democratic spokesmen yester- 
day as they submitted alternative legisla- 
tion. They pointed out that the proposed 
measure did not require a hearing in indi- 
vidual cases as the city rent law does. (After 
the protests started, the GOP legislators 
hastily amended the bill to require such 
hearings, but there is still no provision for 
a@ stay of increases pending appeal.) The 
bill permits increases based on the vague 
formula of “comparability” as well as hard- 
ship—and “comparability” is the open door 
for large-scale rent boosts. It exempts all 
housing accommodations produced by con- 
version since February 1, 1947. It offers far 
less adequate protection against eviction 
than residents of this city now possess and 
places no limit of any kind on evictions 
where landlords propose to alter or remodel 
the premises. It proposes a fantastically 
small appropriation for administration of 
the law. The GOP measure also contains no 
provision for rent reduction where services 
and property have deteriorated. 

But the most flagrant give-away clause in 
the bill is the provision which would, in 
effect, enable the State rent commissioner 
to write his own rules after March 1, 1951, 
regardless of whether they are consistent 
with the proposed law. In short, the limited 
protections afforded by the Dewey bill could 
vanish soon after election day this year. 
Nice timing. In his message Governor Dewey 
decried the atmosphere of uncertainty 
created by bungling in Federal rent rule. 
The GOP now proposes to enact uncertainty 
into law. 

We still have no nostalgia for retention 
of Federal control in New York. Belated 
efforts by Tighe Woods to regain public con- 
fidence are unconvincing. In any case, the 
issue is academic at Albany; the real battle 
is over the State bill. If we were a Con- 
gressman in Washington we would vote to 
continue the Federal set-up only because 
some States are unwilling or unable to estab- 
lish any form of rent regulation; in those 
areas even Woods’ inadequate administration 
is preferable to none at all. But that isn’t 
the choice for the people of this city. 

We have established effective municipal 
rent control; we are living under it now. 
If the State won’t give us substantially better 
protection than the Federal Government 
Offers, the city’s representatives at Albany 
must renew the fight for municipal option. 
In the long run that may be the best solu- 
tion for this crowded metropolis. At this 
moment neither Federal control nor the 
Dewey blueprint offers real safeguards for 
the inhabitants of our town. Unless public 
pressure forces a major Republican retreat 
at Albany, the answer for this city is con- 
tinuation of local rent control. 
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California State Works for Veterans’ 
Emp!oyment Issues Special Pamphlet 
of Advice and Information to Help 
Veterans 


[XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker and col- 
leagues, a very valuaUle booklet has been 
issued by my native State of California 
Department of Employment. One good 
thing about the veterans’ employment 
service is that it has a veterans’ advisory 
committee made up of the commanders 
of the American Legion, AMVETS, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. I congratulate my 
State upon this vigorous, vigilant service 
being rendered. 

I bring it to your attention in anticipa- 
tion of the fact that no doubt many other 
States who are not doing substantially 
the same thing will be glad to have this 
information. 

The following is a copy of the booklet: 

VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT HANDBOOK 


(State of California, Department of Employ- 
ment, James G. Bryant, director. The 
Veterans Advisory Committee: commander, 
American Legion; commander, AMVETS; 
commander, Disabled American Veterans; 
commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars) 


INTRODUCTION 


The California State Employment Service 
provides special services to all veterans in 
accordance with Federal and State laws. 
Regulations of the Veterans’ Placement Serv- 
ice Board further stipulate that disabled vet- 
erans shall receive preferential treatment 
from the local employment office. 

In order to provide the best possible assist- 
ance to veterans, it is necessary that veterans 
themselves be familiar with these special 
services in order that they may cooperate in 
filling job openings for which they are quali- 
fied. The term “qualified” means fitted by 
vocational experience, training, and educa- 
tion to perform the work described in orders 
received from employers. 


PRIORITIES AND PREFERENCES 


(A) A veteran is a person who: 

Served in the active service of the armed 
forces of the United States during any of the 
following periods and has been discharged or 
released under conditions other than dis- 
honorable: 

Spanish-American War: April 21, 1898, to 
August i2, 1898. 

Philippine Insurrection: August 13, 1898, 
to July 4, 1902. (If service in Moro Province, 
ending date is July 15, 1903.) 

Boxer Rebellion: July 20, 1900, to May 12, 
1901. 

World War I: April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918. (If service in Russia, ending date is 
April 1, 1920.) 

World War II: December 7, 1941, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. 

(The determination of eligibility for spe- 
cial services because of veteran status is 
based on documentary evidence of periods of 
service and character of separation.) 

(B) A disabled or “PT” (preferential treat- 
ment) veteran is a veteran who: 

1. Is currently rated 10 percent or more 
disabled by the Veterans’ Administration; or 

2. Meets the Employment Service definition 
of a “handicapped arplicant” regardless of 


whether or not the disability is service in- 
curred. 


SPECIAL SERVICES AND EREFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


Special services to veterans include: 

1. Priority in referral to open jobs for 
which they qualify, except that first priority 
of referral shall be given qualified disabled 
(PT) veterans. 

2. A job development program through 
which veterans who. have individual voca- 
tional proklems can be placed it. suitable em- 
ployment. 

3. Employment counseling to assist veter- 
ans to: 

(a) Evalua-e their aptitudes, experiences, 
and training, and job preferences in the light 
of currert anc prospective job opportunities. 

(b) Determine additional training required 
to prepare themselves for suitable employ- 
ment. 

(c) Adopt practical plans for obtaining 
such employment. 

4. Information and assistance concerning 
the training on the job program. 

5. Advice regarding services available 
through other public and private agencies 
and referral to the appropriate agency. 

6. Current labor market information about 
job openings and employment prospects 
lIccally and elsewnere. 

Veterans crployment Represertatives are 
on duty in California State Employment 
Service offices. It is the VER’s responsibility 
to insure that veterans receive the special 
services created and maintained for them and 
to see that veterans entitled to preferential 
treatment, as well as other veterans, are 
given the best possible assistance and at- 
tention. 


HOW VETERANS CAN HELP CSES HELP THEM 


When a veteran applies for employment to 
the CSES, he will be asked to submit a record 
of his past employment, training, education, 
and provide other necessary information. 

It is important that the employment record 
be completed carefully, since it will represent 
the veteran to the Employment Service in 
his absence. Whether he can be referred to 
a certain job may depend upon his written 
application. 

Veterans are registered on salmon (pink) 
work records and are issued identification 
cards of the same color. In addition, the 
work records and identification cards of 
veterans who are entitled to preferential 
treatment are marked with a red “PT.” 

Incoming job orders are checked against 
active work records and applicants are called 
in and referred in accordance with their 
qualifications and priorities. (To make cer- 
tain that a work record is in the active file, 
the veteran must make a personal contact 
with the employment service at least once 
each calendar month.) 

Applicants are urged to register for work 
regardless of whether they are claiming 
unemployment insurance. 

Applicants may register in as many CSES 
offices as they will accept referrals from and 
maintain active records in, providing they 
possess qualifications for occupations han- 
dled by those offices. 


VETERANS ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Through the State veterans advisory com- 
mittee to the director of the department of 
employment, and through local veterans ad- 
visory committees to local office managers, 
CSES cooperates closely with veterans’ or- 
ganizations and all other groups with a 
primary interest in the placement of vet- 
erans in employment. 

All veterans can participate in the job- 
development program effectively. The vet- 
eran who knows of a job for which he does 
not qualify, or in which he has no interest, 
will be of service to other veterans if he 
will report existence of the job to the em- 
ployment service immediately; or if he is a 
member of a veterans’ organization, to the 
employment officer of his post or chapter, 
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OTHER INFORMATION 


The California Department of Employment 
administers the California Unemployment 
Insurance Act, including disability insur. 
ance provisions of that law. The depart- 
ment also administers title V of the Service. 
men’s Readjustment Act. 

More comprehensive information will be 
found in the booklet, California's Employ- 
ment Security System, available upon re. 
quest at local offices of the department of 
employment. 

The California State Employment Service 
is a public employment service operated by 
the California Department of Employment 
with offices located in the principal towns 
cf the State. 





Competition Is Coal’s Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the New York Times of March 12, 
1950, printed a pointed and interesting 
editorial defining the principal problems 
confronting the Nation's coal industry, 
Chief among the coal industry’s problem, 
according to the Times editorial, is the 
ever-growing competition of other fuels 
and the end of the long monopoly which 
coal has held in many regions. 

This is an editorial all Members of the 
Senate should read, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CoaL’s No. 1 Prosiem 


The President has asked Congress to set 
up a commission to study the basic prob- 
lems of coal. The end of the ccal strike, he 
observes in letters to his congressional lead- 
ers, “has in no way diminished the need for 
a long-range study of the coal industry, with 
the view of finding * * * the best solu- 
tions of its problems from the standpoint of 
the miners, the operators, and, above all, the 
national interest.” 

It was following an earlier strike in the 
bituminous coal fields that another Presi- 
dent proposed an inquiry of this kind. The 
year was 1922 and the President was Mr. 
Harding. And strange as it may seem, the 
basic problem then—or what seemed to be 
the basic problem—was strikingly similar to 
that of today. Said Mr. Harding on August 
18, 1922: 

“In the bituminous coal fields are vastly 
more mines than are requisite to the coun- 
try’s needs, and there are 200,000 more minc 
workers than are needed to produce in con- 
tinuous employment the country’s normal 
requirements. * * * Men divide the work- 
ing time, and high wages are necessary 10 
meet the cost of the barest living.” 

Mr. Harding had declared that even then, 
nearly 30 years ago, the country was “at the 
mercy of the United Mine Workers.” The 
Commission’s report, which emerged 3 years 
later, found that the principal need of the 
industry was “constructive leadership to solve 
its own problems,” and urged that the policy 
of the UMW be shifted “from a purely mili- 
tant basis to a more constructive one.” 

Today’s sickness in coal stems basically 
from the difficulty of making the adjust- 








from the monopoly position which the 


ment 
industry long enjoyed to the competitive role 


it occupies today. Why has the transition 
peen so difficult? Why has a temporary mal- 
adjustment become a chroiic ailment? It 
does not require a four-volume study such 
as the one produced in 1922-25 to provide 
the essential answer to that question. The 
coal industry’s problem stems from the fact 
that it has to dispose of its production in a 
highly competitive market, while its costs 
are determined by a dictator who holds a 
complete monopoly on the labor. supply in 
that industry. Wages, which represent the 
principal element in the cost of producing 
coal, are not established through collective 
bargaining, and they are not established with 
reference either to the market or to the de- 
sirability of providing a maximum number 
of jobs. The result is constantly mounting 
costs, a steady shrinkage in the market for 
coal, and a continual decline in the number 
of work hours for labor. Efforts are made 
to shore up the slipping structure by shorten- 
ing the workweek and providing huge wel- 
fare funds to care for the idle and the aged. 
But both these processes themselves add 
enormously to the cost of doing business. 
And since it is more and more difficult to 
pass such costs along to the public, the net 
result is to speed up still further the vicious 
circle of mounting prices and contracting 
markets. 

For anyone who doubts that this is basically 
what was going on in the bituminous coal 
industry—and is now going on at an ac- 
celerated rate—attention is invited to some 
pertinent facts presented in this newspaper 
a few days ago by A. H. Raskin. These show, 
for example, that even the two major strong- 
holds of demand for soft coal have been 
crumbling since the war—namely, the rail- 
roads and the power companies. It is greatly 
in the interest of the railroads, as haulers 
of coal, to encourage the use of that fuel. 
Yet they are turning away from it more and 
more as a source of their own power. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Raskin, out of a total of 5,083 
locomotives delivered to the railroads since 
the war only 348, or less than 7 percent, have 
been of the coal-burning type. For those 
currently on order the figure is about 1 per- 








cent. In the cities oil has in many cases 
completely or largely supplanted coal as the 
source of municipal power. In Cleveland, 
for example, oil is used exclusively; Phila- 
delphia uses 70 percent oil; the Public Service 


Co. of New Jersey is using oil for 90 percent 
of its power. 

It may be desirable to make a fresh study 
of the ills of the coal industry, but that does 
hot lessen in any way the necessity of deal- 
ing realistically with the problem of John L, 
Lewis. As a matter of fact, we might well 
find that if we really solve this, the indus- 
try's No. 1 problem, we shall have made 

urther study largely redundant. 


A 


He Fought for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES V. BUCKLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
cr, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Concress1onaL Recorp, I would like 
to include the following talk delivered 
by Dorothy C. Salisbury during a pro- 
XCVI—App.——119 
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gram on March 6 over radio station 
WBCC: 


HE FOUGHT ror FREEDOM 
(By Dorothy Cleaveland Salisbury) 

On Pennsylvania Avenue at Thirteenth 
Street NW., there stands the bronze. figure 
of a cavalry officer wearing the round fur 
hat and military cape of a European army’s 
uniform. The inscription below the horse- 
man reads: Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. Fell 
in battle at Savannah. Brigadier General 
of the United States. Marshal General of 
Poland. Brandywine, Valley Forge, Egg 
Harbor, Charleston, Savannah, Germantown. 

Within these few words are compressed 
the career of perhaps the greatest military 
genius of his time and one of the most zeal- 
ous and indefatigable fighters for freedom of 
any age. 

Day before yesterday, March 4, was the 
two hundred and second anniversary of the 
birth of this Polish-American patriot. 

In one of his first military engagements 
after reaching America, Pulaski probably 
prevented a premature end to the young 
republic when he warned Washington of a 
British ambush near Warren's Tavern. Five 
days after the battle of Brandywine, the 
American troops under Washington had 
halted for rest and refreshment at this spot 
on the Lancaster Road, 23 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Within the tavern Washington 
was holding a council of war. 

Suddenly up dashed Count Pulaski, newly- 
commissioned brigadier general of cavalry. 
He demanded of the startled sentry that he 
be admitted instantly to General Washing- 
ton. “The general is in council and must 
not be disturbed,” was the reply. 

But the excited cavalry officer insisted with 
vehemence, till the commander in chief him- 
self came to the doorway to demand the 
cause of’ the disturbance. To him Pulaski 
explained in a torrent of French and broken 
English that while he was on reconnaissance 
with a detachment of cavalry, he had come 
upon the whole British Army under General 
Howe, encircling the American position, and 
dangerously close. He had delayed only long 
enough to charge the vanguard and so halt 
the advance for a time. 

Washington, dismayed and at first incred- 
ulous, was soon convinced of the truth of 
the report. Promptly dispa’ching 300 in- 
fantrymen to reinforce Pulaski’s cavalry, he 
quickly withdrew his remaining forces to 
safety. 

Just 202 years ago, on March 4, 1748, Casi- 
mir Pulaski was born on an estate in south- 
eastern Poland. His father, Count Joseph 
Pulaski, was a successful and wealthy law- 
yer and able magistrate. «Al's sons, Casimir, 
Francis, and Anthony, spent their boyhood 
in the saddle. Taught by the armed Cos- 
sack retainers on the family estates, the boys 
became unexcelled riders and crack swords- 
men and pistol shots in a land of fighting 
horsemen. 

On February 29, 1768, when Casimir was 
barely 20, the Pulaskis, father and sons, to- 
gether with a few close friends, organized 
the Confederation of Bar, a patriotic move- 
ment to drive the encroaching Russians from 
Poland and restore Polish independence. 
The next 4 years Casimir spent as a cavalry 
commander of the confederation. By bril- 
liant marches and dashing cavalry raids, he 
covered the country—recruiting peasants, 
enlisting the aid of patriotic nobles, and 
making his name a terror to the Russian 
troops sent against him. 

But patriotic zeal and military genius were 
not enough to stand against the overwhelm- 
ing numbers and resources which the Em- 
press of Russia poured upon the confederates. 
Casimir’s father, military head of the con- 
federation, was treacherously seized and died 
in a Tartar prison. His brother, Anthony, 
was taken prisoner by the Russians. Francis 
was killed, almozt at his side, in battle. Yet 
Casimir, taking his father’s place as marshal 
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of the patriot army, fought on with undi- 
minished ardor, scorning the enemy’s offers 
to him to capitulate. 

Finally Casimir was persuaded to join in 
an unsuccessful plot to kidnap the King of 
Poland. When it failed, Casimir, now Count 
Pulaski, was outlaved <nd his estates con- 
fiscated. This brought to an end his work 
in Poland. 

For the next years the Count was a wan- 
derer. Finally the exile arrived in France 
sick, half-starved, in tattered clothes, and 
without asou. There he heard of the battles 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill, of General 
Washington and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. With the fall of his hopes for a 
free Poland, he had despaired for the future, 
but now nis courage and his enthusiasm re- 
turned. ‘My country has lost her freedom,” 
he exclaimed, “but let us fight for that of a 
new people.” 

On June 13, 1777, when the brig Massachu- 
setts slipped out of the harbor of Nantes, 
Pulaski was aboard her. He landed at Mar- 
blehead on July 23 and pushed on immedi- 
ately to Boston to interview General Heath 
as to the American situation. These were 
dark days for the new Repubic. General 
Burgoyne was on his march by Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George to cut the Americans 
in two. Fort Ticonderoga had already fallen. 

From Boston the eager warrior rode nearly 
400 miles on horseback to join General 
Washington at his encampment on the Ne- 
shaminy, a few miles north of Philadelphia. 
While waiting for the Continental Congress 
to grant him a commission, Pulaski joined 
Washington’s staff as a volunteer. During 
the battle of Brandywine on September 11, 
the Polish patriot saw his first active serv- 
ice for his new country. As the battle 
turned against the Americans, he led Wash- 
ington’s bodyguard in a sudden cavalry sortie 
which threw back for a time the British ad- 
vance and gave the Americans a breathing 
space. Four days later Congress commis- 
sioned Count Pulaski “brigadier general in 
command of the horse,” uniting under him, 
for the first time, all the American cavalry. 

Next day came the skirmish at Warren’s 
Tavern. 

After the battle of Germantown in Octo- 
ber, the Army went into winter quarters at 
Valley Forge. All that winter the new cav- 
alry general worked incessantly with his 
command, teaching cavalry riding and mili- 
tary drill and tactics to men little used to 
discipline. 

The count was recognized as the best 
swordsman in the Army and on horseback 
he was a Veritable centaur. He delighted in 
practicing on the drill field the stunts he 
had learned as a boy from the Cossacks. 
With his horse at full gallop, he would fire 
his pistol, toss it in the air, and catch it as 
it fell. Or he would hur! it far ahead, dash 
up to it, and, leaning with one foot out of 
the stirrup, would snatch up the weapon 
and, without slackening speed, regain his 
seat. 

Recruiting, drilling, providing for both 
men and horses kept the energetic Pole hope- 
ful and exasperated by turns. By many 
short forays and scouting expeditions in 
small groups he gave his men experience in 
the field, and by harassing the British forag- 
ing parties he helped to keep General Howe's 
men closely penned in Philadelphia. And 
with it all, the cavalry veteran found time 
to write out his regulations for the cavalry 
as a separate division of the Army. 

But the jealous hostility of some of his 
subordinate officers who resented serving 
under a foreigner speaking English brokenly, 
disheartened him. Only Washington's 
friendship and confidence kept him from 
resigning his commission and returning to 
Europe. He did relinquish command of the 
cavalry. He then prevailed upon Congress to 
authorize the formation of an independent 
mobile unit, the famous Pulaski’s Legion. 
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The first of April 1778, Pulaski opened a 
recruiting office in Baltimore, Md. For the 
next 4 months he was busy organizing and 
raining his corps. His officers were largely 
former officers in the armies of Europe, some 
of whom had served under him in Poland. 

The Legion at full strength consisted of 
three companies of cavalry armed with lances 
and three companies of light infantry, three 
hundred and thirty all told. The com- 
mander and his officers soon successfully 
welded them into a splendid fighting ma- 
chine. He had the gift of inspiring his men 
with something of his own ardent spirit. 

In place of the motley rags and tatters on 
most of the American soldiers, Pulaski sup- 
plied his Legion with brilliant new uniforms 
of green coats, red vests, and white buck- 
skin breeches. On the march he rode 
proudly at their head, his military cloak 
billowing behind him and the gay cockade 
on his great bearskin shako dancing. Over 
their heads floated the crimson banner em- 
broidered for him by the Moravian “single 
sisters” af Bethlehem, Pa. 

By the end of July the Legion was ready 
for the field, but it was weeks before they 
were to see active service. Except for a few 
minor engagements, another winter of in- 
action followed for the impatient Pulaski. 
But with the spring came a new campaign 
and renewed hope and enthusiasm. 

Early in 1779 the Legion was ordered to 
join General Lincoln’s army in the southern 
theater of war. The British had captured 
Savannah in December, and from there were 
threatening the rest of Georgia and South 
Carolina. Leaving Minisink on the Delaware 
River in February, Pulaski’s corps started on 
its long and strenuous march southward. 
The infantry was dispatched by the post 
road through York, Baltimore, and Rich- 
mond. The general led the cavalry south 
through the Shenandoah Valley. Both 
groups hurried by forced marches to reach 
the scene of action before it would be too 
late. 

On May 11 the two forces were revnited 

_ outside Charleston. Not a moment too soon, 
As the Legion reached the Cooper River, 
General Prevost, British commander, crossed 
the Ashley River and sent a message to the 
city fathers demanding surrender. With 
one or two other militant leaders, General 
Pulaski fairly browbeat the councilmen into 
defying the British demand. “As an Officer 
of the Continental Army I forbid you to sur- 
render,” he stormed at them. 

Next day, while enthusiasm still ran high, 
he led his cavalry in daring charges against 
the superior British forces, cutting his way 
back, often without loss. Pulaski’s praises 
were on every tongue. General Prevost gave 
up his plan to take the city. The British 
commander, harassed by the Legion Cavalry 
which hung on his flanks, stinging like bot- 
flies, retreated down the sea islands to 
Savannah. 

With Charleston safe, the Americans set 
about ridding the Carolinas and Georgia of 
hostile troops. By September the British 
retained only a toehold at Savannah. Hopes 
were bright that before winter the entire 
South would be cleared of the invaders. To 
add to the feeling of assurance, Admiral 
d’Estaing with a squadron of the French 
fleet arrived off Tybee Roads, 20 miles off 
Savanneh. Pulaski spearheaded the Ameri- 
can advance, picking off British outposts on 
his way to make contact with the French, 
By September 16 the allied blockade of Sa- 
vannah was complete. 

But d’Estaing, impatient with the slow- 
ness of seige operations and fearing the au- 
tumn storms, urged an assault on the well- 
fortified city. General Lincoln, in command 
of the American army, reluctantly consent- 
ed, and on October 9 the allies attacked. 
Plans had been carefully made, but a de- 
serter had learned of them and carried them 
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to the enemy. Thus all advantage of sur- 
prise and uncertainty was lost to the at- 
tackers. The ensuing battle was one of the 
bloodiest of the war. 

One of Pulaski’s officers vividly describes 
the scene. “For half an hour the guns roared 
and blood flowed abundantly. Seeing an 
opening between the enemy’s works, Pulaski 
resolved to charge through. Imploring help 
from the Almighty, Pulaski shouted to his 
men, ‘Forward,’ and we, 200 strong, rode at 
full speed after him, the earth resounding 
under the hoofs of our chargers. For the 
first few minutes all went well. We sped 
like knights into the peril. Just, however, 
as we passed a gap between the two batter- 
ies, a cross fire, like a pouring shower, con- 
fused our ranks, I looked around. Oh, sad 
moment, ever to be remembered. Pulaski 
lies prostrate on the ground.” 

The fallen leader was rescued by some of 
his soldiers in the face of the enemy’s fire 
and carried on board the United States brig 
Wasp, to be taken to Charleston. In spite of 
the care of French surgeons, he died on board 
her 2 days later and was buried at sea. 

So died, at 31, the first commanding gen- 
eral of the United States cavalry, a gallant 
but ill-fated fighter for freedom both in his 
homeland and in the land of his adoption. 

Today, more than 200 years after Pulaski’s 
birth in far-off Poland, his spirit lives on in 
the hearts of his compatriots on both sides 
of the Atlantic, through whose efforts we 
may yet see fulfilled the dreams of a free 
Poland beside a free America in a free world. 





Promises Versus Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, in 
Chicago there is a great Negro newspaper 
known as the Chicago Defender. Most 
Democrats are familiar with this news- 
paper, and have had a right to be famil- 
iar with it for the last decade and more. 

Many of its fine articles have from 
time to time been honored in many ways 
by members of the Democratic Party, for 
reasons of benefit to them. However, 
on the front page of the Chicago De- 
fender for Saturday, March 4, 1950, 
there appeared a ‘two-column editorial 
which has not been properly honored 
by the Democratic Party. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insert this editorial from the 
Chicago Defender in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, so that all the Members of 
the Eighty-first Congress will have op- 
portunity to read it, and so that the 
article may be given due honor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

PROMISES VERSUS PERFORMANCE 

As we enter the 1950 election campaign, 
the Democrats, both locally and nationally, 
should do a little soul searching. 

Locally there seems to be a growing con- 
viction on the part of Boss Jack Arvey and 
company that the Negro vote is in the bag 
for the Democratic Party. As the song goes, 
they seem to think that they have the world 
in a jug and the stopper in their hands. 





We would like to remind them of that 
delightful tune from Porgy and Bess, It 
Ain't Necessarily So. 

The Democrats here have, as we pointeq 
out some weeks ago, ignored the wishes of 
the people in the First and Fifth Senatoria) 
Districts by putting up hand-picked hacks, 
They have shown similar stupidity by refus- 
ing to give Judge Wendell Green the desig. 
nation for the superior court. 

As a matter of fact, the Democratic Party 
as a whole seems to be suffering from indi- 
gestion. They have apparently been eating 
too high on the hog, and now they are sleep- 
ing on a full stomach. The Democrats in 
Illinois and in the Nation have been and 
are now in a position to live up to their 
promises. 

Here are some of the questions in the 
minds of the voters: 

1. When will the people see some leader- 
ship in breaking the bottleneck on Mayor 
Kennelly’s housing program? 

2. Can Governor Stevenson compare his 
record to date with past administrations? 

3. What happened to the administration's 
leaders in Congress in the fight for a strong 
FEPC? 

4. How did it happen that Chairman Boyle, 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
stated that Congressman Dawson was vice 
chairman of the committee and now no- 
body in Washington is quite sure what po- 
sitior Dawson has on the committee? 

5. Why were the qualified Negro candi- 
dates overlooked in the appointment of the 
new Governor for the Virgin Islands? 

The action promised by the Democrats in 
1948 caught the imagination of the people. 
Now, 2 years later, we have more promises 
and few accomplishments. This lack of ac- 
tion is cause for grave concern among voters 
who turned the tide in 1948 and who may 
turn the tide again. 

The wishes of the people have been ignored 
and forgotten for the benefit of a small group 
of selfish men concerned only in maintaining 
their own little selfish political interests. 

They have forgotten the people, but the 
people have yet to be heard. 

Performances, not promises, will set the 
course, 





United States Losing a Market 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “United States Losing a Market,” 
which appeared in the Kansas City Star 
of Kansas City, Mo., under date of March 
1, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was o-dered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

UniTrep STATES LosING A MarkKeT—SovuTH 
AMERICA TURNING TO EUROPE, PUBLISHER 
REPORTS 
LAWRENCE, Kans., March 1.—Dolph Simons, 

publisher of the Journal-World, said today 

the United States has temporarily lost its 
markets in South America to European com- 
petitors. 

He expressed the opinion the Marshall plan 
had boomeranged to our disadvantage in 
9 out of 10 South American nations, 












cimons returned today from a tour of 
‘ America. He said “our neighbors 
, of Panama are not asking for big 
ks of financial aid, but they can’t under- 
i why they don’t get a single dime while 
» Sam is giving away billions in other 
+s of the world under the Marshall plan.” 
-_s erywhere except in Venezuela,” he said, 
nean countries have been given the 
light to fill Latin-American stores with 
factured goods * * * while bans 
ve been clamped on nearly all imports 
from the United States. 
“South Americans largely prefer United 
cars, radios, and other goods, but they 
n't have the dollars necessary to buy them. 
39 they buy from England, France, and other 
tries which are breathing with new 
i ial life, thanks to billions of dollars 
from America,” 











Equal Rights Proposal Called Two-Way 
Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter: 


Equa, RicHTs ProposaL CALL=D Two-Way 
STREET 
To EDITOR, THE NEWS: 

In an editorial on equal rights you have 
used a clever phrase, “This will be a neat 
trick if it can be done.” I agree. You are 
referring to Senator Haypen’s rider to the 
equal rights amendment. The amendment 
says “equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of 
sex." The rider says that this shall not be 
construed to impair any benefits or exemp- 
tions conferred upon the female sex. 

The rider tries to freeze laws about seats in 
factories, hours for day and night work, etc., 
which it is the job of men in the State as- 
sembly to discuss. They make stututory law. 

But the amendment, adopted in the Sen- 
ate on January 25 is to be added to the Bill 

Richts, like the principle guaranteeing 
freedom of the press. 

New Jersey State Bar Association made an 

eal which resulted in equal rights which 
resulted in equal rights under the law for 
women in that State, given by the new con- 
itution adopted 3 years ago: “In spirit 
women have attained a legal status equal 
th men, but in fact they are still in a sub- 
ject class. This is incompatible with the 
right to vote and with the responsibilities 
women are assuming.” New Jersey is the 
y State in the Union where women have 
citizenship; where they are not treated 

s adolescent and incompetent by the law. 

Strange as it may seem, the word “per- 

in our Constitution has been inter- 

ted by the Supreme Court as male, so 

egual protection of the laws guaranteed in 
fourteenth amendment omits women. 

Now the equal rights amendment is a two- 

treet. It does not mention women, or 
If Senator HayprEn feared it would im- 
protection for women, why not for men? 

> legal safeguards for sailors on the high 
miners in coal pits, soldiers risking their 

‘es to be thrown overboard, while seats in 

tories for women are saved? That would 
be a neat trick—and make of women the 
most selfish and unlovely of mortals. 
FLORENCE L. C. KITCHELT, 
Chairman, Connecticut Committee. 


New HAVEN, 
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Seeking Security in Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Seeking Security in Prayer,” 
by Mary Hornaday, which anp2ared in 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the articie 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEEKING SECURITY IN PraveR—AN INTIMATE 
MESSAGE From NEw YorkK 
(By Mary Hornaday) 

New Yorkx.—Readers of the New York 
Times have been surprised recently to see 
among the clothing and housefurnishing ad- 
vertisements, two large displays—one en- 
titled “God and the Atom,” and a second, 
“Prayer, an Answer to ‘God and the Atom.’” 

In both cases, names of the persons spon- 
soring the ads were omitted. The first mere- 
ly gave the name of an advertising agency 


for replies; the second was signed by a gen- 
erally unknown group, “Fellowship in 
Prayer.” 


Reporters seeking out Ferris Booth who 
inserted the original “God and the Atom” 
ad in the Times on October 3, half expected 
to find what in the newspaper business is 
referred to as a “crackpot.” Instead they 
located, in one of New York’s swankiest 
hotel-apartments, a six-foot-four bachelor, 
son of a former vice president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., and former manager of the 
Columbia University crew, who has been 
spending much time lately thinking about 
the big problems of the world. 

Mr. Booth belongs to no church but usual- 
ly attends St. John the Divine, the Episco- 
pal Cathedral. He pointed to a shelf full of 
books on world problems that he had read 
before he decided to spend $2,500 on the 
“God and the Atom” ad. The announce- 
ment of the Russian bomb gave him his cue. 

“There’s no angle at all,” he told sur- 
prised reporters, “but I always thought it 
was silly to have fights all the time. We can 
always get worse weapons but what’s the 
use? The money we are paying out for past 
and present wars only means bankruptcy 
for all of us. There has to be some other 
answer, that’s all.” 

Since Mr. Booth specifically addressed his 
ad to President Truman as a “sincere and 
most respectful suggestion,” he naturally 
turned there for the first reaction. But a 
reporter who asked the President avout it 
at a press conference was brushed aside. 

But Mr. Booth said he expected God's 
help in getting a response to the ad. To 
date he has received 700 letters. In addition 
it evoked a second large ad in the Times of 
December 13, placed by C. A. Evans, retired 
associate executive secretary of the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China, who 
heads a group of 15 calling themselves the 
“Fellowship in Prayer.” 

Mr. Evans sits modestly in what would 
normally be the public-stenographer’s office 
in a hotel just across from the famous Little 
Church Around the Corner. After 20 years 
with Protestant church organizations, Mr, 
Evans, like Mr. Booth, came to the conclu- 
sion that there must be an interdenomina- 
tional turning to God to meet the threat of 
communism and other antireligious forces, 
Thus far, he has received enough money from 
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similarly-minded people to put the ad in the 
Times. 

Mr. Evans calls his ad an answer to Mr. 
Booth because he does not agree with every- 
thing Mr. Booth said. He sees no use in 
bolstering Confucianism in China, for in- 
stance. 

Also, he believes that, instead of putting 
responsibility in President Truman’s hands, 
it should be put upon each individual who 
believes in God, regardless of his religious 
affiliation. 

“The new approach that is needed,” Mr. 
Evans says, “is simply prayer—prayer which 
recognizes that all great religions believe in 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man; that there are basic truths which 
apply to all great faiths and which may 
present a common denominator of attri- 
butes for which all people may pray. Truth, 
justice, mercy, and honesty are fundamen- 
tals over which there should be no coniro- 
versy.” 

People are already writing to Mr. Evans to 
ask what they can do to further the spiritual 
renaissance on which both he and Mr. Booth 
set to work almost simultaneously. He put 
some recommendations into his ad: Begin 
now to pray in your own manner. Do it 
frequently or at stated times. Talk it 
over with your femily, your neighbors, your 
friends, your spiritual adviser. If possible, 
get ycur local newspaper to copy this article 
or comment upon it. Fellowship circles 
could be formed. Do not, however, let it 
interfere with your regular religious duties— 
rather combine it with them. 

The next step in the God and the atom 
campaign? “It may sound corny and trite,” 
says Mr. Booth, “but I really believe God will 
take care of that.” Says Mr. Evans, “No 
elaborate organization is planned. God has 
so far inspired the various steps of progress 
and he will direct and lead developments. 
All we know is we can’t let the antireligious 
forces in the world win.” 

Many who are already effectively applying 
religion in their own way to the problems of 
our day will be interested in these efforts as 
new evidence of the widespread desire for 
more active peacemaking through religion. 





One Great Hour of Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that we are all familiar with the mag- 
nificent job that was performed in the 
100,000 Christian churches throughout 
our country 2 days ago, Sunday, March 
12, in collecting contributions for world 
relief. 

This was the program known as the 
initial One Great Hour of Sharing. 

Throughout Wisconsin as throughout 
the Nation, churches of the Protestant 
and Catholic denominations joined to- 
gether in this heartwarming application 
of the principles of the Great Teacher. I 
have in my hands, Mr. President, an ad- 
vertisement carried in the Janesville 
Daily Gazette of March 10, sponsored by 
the Christian churches of that fine city. 
This advertisement mentions a series of 
radio programs on Station WCLO which 
were designed to spearhead th2 One 
Great Hour of Sharing drive. I believe 
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that the spiritual and layman leaders of 
the Christian churches throughout our 
country who initiated and carried 
through this great drive should indeed 
be congratulated. It is a magnificent 
demonstration of American unity in ful- 
fillment of our Christian responsibilities 
to the cuffering, the hungry, the naked, 
and the diseased. It is indeed an “oper- 
ation good Samaritan.” 

I beiieve that this one advertisement 
shows perhaps more clearly than a Na- 
tion-wide summary exactly how the One 
Great Hour of Sharing program worked 
in one city. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this advertisement be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?”—Genesis 4: 9. 

One Great Hour or SHARING 


Tonight, March 10, from 6:45 to 7 o’clock, 
and on Saturday evening, March 11, from 6 
to 6:15 o’clock, WCLO will broadcast the last 
two programs in a dramatic series titled “Op- 
eration Good Samaritan” as part of the Na- 
tion-wide One Great Hour of Sharing over- 
seas relief program to be held in your church 
on Sunday, March 12. This appeal will take 
place in more than 100,000 Christian 
churches throughout America. And we, the 
churches of Janesville, ask you to listen, 
attend, and give. 

Listen, attend, share. Nearly 25,000,000 
members of 19 major Protestant and Catholic 
denominations are participating in the One 
Great Hour of Sharing. The success of One 
Great Hour of Sharing, designed specifically 
to raise many millions of dollars for world 
relief in the thousands of churches through- 
out America, depends entirely on the num- 
ber of people who give at 11 a. m. on Sunday, 
March 12, following the broadcasts. It is for 
this reason that we, the churches of Janes- 
ville and America, urge you, the reader, to 
listen tonight and tomorrow night, and to 
tell your friends to listen, and then go to 
church on Sunday and give. The hunger of 
heart, the nakedness of mind, the sickness of 
soul of millions of men, women, and children 
of Europe and Asia need help—your help. 
Only when all men can hold their heads 
high will the world be truly on the road to 
peace. 

Sponsored by First Lutheran Church, 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, First Congre- 
gational Church, First Baptist Church, First 

yhristian Church, Cargill Memorial Meth- 
odist Church, Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance Church, Emerald Grove Congregational 
Church, First Presbyterian Church, Church 
of the Nazarene, Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Church. St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Salvation Army, Rock Prairie Presbyterian 
Church. 





The President’s Handling of the Coal 
Strike 


« EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
inanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article by 
Clifford B. Ward, appearing in the Fort 
Wayne News Sentinel under date of 
March 6, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Goop EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 


President Truman’s handling of the coal 
strike is sufficient grounds for his impeach- 
ment on a basis both of incompetence and 
malfeasance. 

Obviously, he played the worst kind of 
cheap partisan politics with a situation more 
threatening to the general welfare of the 
United States than any plot, real or fancied, 
on the part of Communist Russia. 

In effect, he violated for many months his 
oath of office by refusing to recognize a Fed- 
eral law and by refusing to treat as an emer- 
gency something which every schoolboy knew 
was an emergency. When he did take re- 
course to the Federal law which covers such 
a situation he did so in a manner that was 
contemptuous of that law. 

At no time did the President make any 
serious appeal to the coal miners of this 
country to go back to work and it is likely 
that an appeal, made by Truman, as Presi- 
dent of the United States to the miners 
might have worked, if he had shown that he 
meant it. 


WORST TYPE OF ENEMY 


John L. Lewis was able to do what any 
avowed enemy of the United States would 
wish to do but would not be able todo. He 
was able to take a country which was headed 
for an unusually prosperous year of business 
and knock it back on its heels economically 
even worse than Communists would have 
been able to do if given full permission to 
do so. Today there is not a person in the 
United States who has not been hurt seri- 
ously by Lewis’ coal strike. 

That the Taft-Hartley law is a slave-labor 
act has been shown to be the most silly sort 
of charge. The Taft-Hartley Act is on the 
books and a national strike threatening the 
welfare of all the Nation occurred. 

The contempt charges against Lewis were 
predicated on the basis that Lewis is the 
union. Heis not. The union, even if Lewis 
did not, ignored the orders of a Federal court 
to go back to work until a fact-finding board 
completed its work. 


NOT RESPONSIBLE UNITS 


If unions are not responsive to court 
orders, they are not responsible organizations 
and cannot be so treated by Government or 
by those who deal with them and sign con- 
tracts with them. If union leaders cannot 
handle wildcat strikes, unauthorized union 
actions, and if they can’t exercise the leader- 
ship to get their members to obey court 
orders, then it is silly to suppose that there 
is such a thing as union responsibility. 

Every human being in this country has 
certain inalienable rights, but no human 
being in this country has an inalienable 
right to use an inalienable right to deprive 
some other citizen of an inalienable right. 
One man in defense of his rights cannot seri- 
ously threaten the rights of everyone else. 


WOULD BE HISSED 


If any capitalist were to willfully damage 
this Nation's economy as Lewis has done, his 
name would be hissed by every other citizen 
in this country. If a capitalist were to re- 
fuse to feed our army of occupation in Japan 
until he was promised the best profit on food 
needed, we would ask him to be tried for 
something comparable to treason. 

Yet, Mr. Lewis, in effect, said that he was 
willing to hurt every innocent person in the 
United States, if necessary, to see to it that 
miners got what they were demanding. 
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A public official who takes an oath to pre- 
serve law and order and carry out the re. 
quirements of his oath can be impeached ig 
he does not do his duty. Mr. Truman is such 
a public official. 





Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, |] 
desire to include in the Concressionar 
RECORD some letters I have received about 
housing: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY O7 DEFENSE, 

PERSONNEL Po.icy Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., December 9, 1940. 
Hon, LINDLEY BecKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. BECKWoRTH: In contacting the 
military departments and agencies of the 
Department of Defense, I found that the 
information which y u requested in your 
note to me on Octobe 25 was being com- 
piled and sent to you by the Secretary of 
Defense, Therefore, I waited until that letter 
was sent to you before responding to your 
request. I hope that this letter from Mr. 
Stephen Early, as Acting Secretary, sent you 
on November 30 supplied the desired data on 
family housing in Alaska. 

Vice Admiral McCrea is sending additional 
housing figures to you in compliance with 
your notes on his letter of October 3. This 
should reach you in a few days. 

I have been very happy to furnish you 
with what information was available be- 
cause of your deep interest in the welfare of 
the families of men and women in the sery- 
ice. 

My delays, and those of Admiral McCrea’s, 
in answering your inquiries promptly have 
been occasioned by the fact that the Person- 
nel Policy Board does not normally deal with 
statistical data on housing. This is the re- 
sponsibility of the Munitions Board and the 
Office of the Budget, Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. ‘Therefore, the information 
which we gathered for you was second or 
third handed, coming first from the services 
and then through these two mentioned 
agencies. I have a suggestion which is re- 
spectfully submitted in case you desire 


.further family housing data. There is now 


another group within the Department of 
Defense which is going into the housing 
business very Ceeply. I refer to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Housing Commission, which 
was appointed by Mr. Johnson on November 
16, 1949, to study all phases of the family 
housing problem and to plan for an over-all 
solution to these problems. The studies and 
research of this commission should produce 
more complete and accurate figures than 
have been available heretofore. 

I hope you enjoyed your recess and were 
able to spend most of the timé in your 
home at Gladewater and in your district. I 
envy you in this respect because my military 
service has kept me away from my home in 
San Antonio for about 6 years now. 

For your information, I have recently been 
assigned from the Personnel Policy Board to 
the Joint Technical Planning Committee, the 
group which is responsible for operations in 
connection with the atomic bomb test 
scheduled for Eniwetok at a later date. I'm 
very enthusiastic about the new job because 
of the background it will give me in the use 
of this most important weapon. 
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Again, I repeat, it has been a pleasure to 
furnish any assistance which I could to you. 
Iam apologetic abeut the delays in time, and 
J am sincere when I say that these delays 
were necessary in order to insure that the 
data was correct and based on sound facts. 
Respectfully, 
RoBERT R. GIDEON, Jr., 

Colonel, United States Air Force. 

p. §—Attached please find Air Force 
zine with an article about housing. 
hought you might be interested-in reading 
it—R. R. G., Jr. 





HEADQUARTERS, BENJAMIN 
HARRISON AIR FORCE BASE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 24, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. BeCKwORTH: With reference to 
your letter of January 10, 1950, the following 
information is furnished: 


O.icers with families at this base_.-.-- 168 
Airmen with families at this base_-_----. 331 
Officers with families furnished Govern- 
ment housing by this base__..---~--. at 
Airmen with families furnished Govern- 
ment housing by this base_..--..---- 86 
No information on additional housing 


units needed at this base can be furnished 
inasmuch, as this base will be transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Array on February 1, 1950, and future plans 
for this base are not known by this head- 
quarters. 
Very truly yours, 
ROGER E. LEE, 
Lieutenant Colonel, United States 
Air Force, Commanding. 





|Headquarters, Three Thousand Three Hun- 
dred and Tenth Technical Training Wing 

and Scott Air Force Base, Iil.] 

OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
January 31, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In reply to 
your inquiry of January 25, 1950, the follow- 
ing information is furnished: 

Number of officers with families as- 

Signe. 00 SIO BE a wicsudaceanace 
Number of enlisted men with families 

assigned to the base_.............. 2, 534 
Number of officers with families occu- 


908 


pying Government quarters__...... 205 
Number of enlisted men with families 
occupying Government quarters_..._ 213 


Additional housing units needed: Officers, 
703; enlisted, 2,321. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. MCBLAIN, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Air Force, Commanding. 


|Headquarters, Ninety-first Strategic Recon- 
naissance Wing] 
BARKSDALE AIR FoRcE BasE, La., 
January 30, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BecKwortH: In answer to your 
letter received at this station January 25, 
1950, the following information is offered: 

1. Number of officers with families at this 
base, 1,175, 

2. Number of airmen with families at this 
base, 2,546. 

3. Number of officers with families now 
one Government quarters on the base, 
06, 

4. Number of airmen with families now 
Occupying Government quarters: 

{a) On the base, 123. 
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(b) Barksdale Homes (off the base, but 
immediately adjacent), 101. 

(c) Greentree Homes (22 miles from the 
base, 115. (Homes are not considered ade- 
quate due to the distance from the base and 
the present condition of the homes.) 

5. Additional housing units required at 
this station for officers with families, 855. 
(This figure is based on the total married 
Officers, less the number now furnished Gov- 
ernment quarters, less 20 percent who would 
not desire Government quarters.) 

6. Additional housing units for airmen 
with families, 2,322. (This figure includes 
those airmen presently living at Greentree 
Homes.) 

Your attention is invited to the fact that 
a total of 1,500 additional housing units was 
recommended by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, of which 692 have been ap- 
proved and contract let. 

We are pleased to furnish you with this 
information. If we can be of any further 
assistance to you, please do not hesitate to 
write us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace M. WADE, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Deputy Commander. 
HEADQUARTERS Fort Brace, 
CFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Fort Bragg, N. C., January 31, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: In reply to your let- 
ter of January 19, 1950, the following infor- 
mation is furnished: 


Number of officers with families at 


TD SO, end ndtindethettinnaans 1, 531 
Number of enlisted men with fami- 
See. GG Te. SEN tncncuensecd 5, 903 
Wumber of officers with families fur- 
nished Government quarters by 
this station: 
NR Ritts ceiccthivinscieeeaia 124 
Mobilization type .............. 1589 
Number of enlisted men furnished 
Government quarters by this sta- 
tion: 
Po 140 
Mobilization type...........-... 21,012 
Number of additional housing units 
needed for officers at this station_- 818 
Number of additional housing units 
needed for enlisted men at this 
DIN iis cictiects cehtitimibiciiniintiminetiin #4, 751 
1Converted from mobilization-type build- 
ings. 


*475 units (Honeycutt housing area) are 
located 8 miles from the post. 537 units con- 
verted from mobilization-type buildings. 

*This figure includes 2,550 enlisted men 
for whom housing on or offpost is desirable. 


The requirement for 818 officer units and 
4,751 EM units is the current need. To this 
figure must be added units required for re- 
placement of the converted mobilization- 
type housing, which has an estimated life of 
not to exceed 5 years. 

The above figures do not include 1,000 
units which are to be constructed by civilian 
contractor under the provisions of the 
Wherry bill. 

Trusting that the above covers desired in- 
formation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HoMER W. KIEFER, 
Brigadier General, General Staff Corps, 
Chief of Staff. 





[Headquarters, Mitchel Air Force Base 
(Twenty-five hundredth Air Base Group) ] 
New York, January 30, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: In reply to your let- 
ter of January 19, 1950, please be advised 
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of the following status of family housing 
at this station. 

(a) There are 642 officers assigned this 
station with families. 

(b) There are 1,525 airmen assigned this 
station with families. 

(c) There are 100 officers assigned Govern- 
ment family quarters at this station; these 
quarters are in the following categories: 

1. Permanent, 59. 

2. FPHA, 29. 

3. Converted barracks, 12. 

(d) There are 307 airmen assigned Gov- 
ernment family quarters at this station; 
these quarters are in the following cate- 
gories: 

1. Permanent, 68. 

2. FPHA, 145. 

3. Converted barracks, 94. 

(e) There are 36 airmen residing in pri- 
vately owned trailers on Government trailer 
lots at this station. 

(f) Based on availability of housing in 
the adjacent communities, housing is re- 
quired for personnel of this station as 
follows: 

1. Officers, 315. 

2. Airmen, 315. 

Please be assured of our continued coop- 
eration in this and other matters within 
the confines of existing regulations. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. C. WIMsATT, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Commanding. 


| Headquarters, Four Thousand Four Hundred 
and Eighth Air Base Squadron] 


LAWSON AIR Force Base, 
Fort Benning, Ga., January 30, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Reference is made 
to your communication of January 27, 1950, 
regarding Government housing for military 
personnel assigned Lawson Air Force Base. 

For your information, Lawson Air Force 
Base is on the military reservation of Fort 
Benning, Ga., and a pro rata share of hous- 
ing is available to this station from that 
headquarters. At present we have 33 of- 
ficers with families stationed at Lawson Air 
Force Base, 7 of these presently assigned 
Government quarters on the Fort Benning 
Reservation. We have 122 airmen with fam- 
ilies assigned this station with 7 being fur- 
nished Government housing on Fort Ben- 
ning. To provide adequate housing for all 
military personnel at Lawson Air Force Base, 
we presently would need 26 sets of quarters 
for officer personnel and 115 sets of quarters 
for airmen. 

For your information, 600 units are pres- 
ently under contract under the Wherry bill 
on the Fort Benning Reservation. Also ap- 
proximately 200 sets of noncommissioned 
officers’ quarters are almost completed. A 
pro rata share of these quarters will be made 
available to Lawson Air Force Base upon 
completion. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 
Major, United States Air Force, 
Commanding. 








|[Headquarters, Four Thousand One Hundred 
and Eighth Base Service Squadron] 
Smoky HILt Arr Force Base, 
Salina, Kans., January 30, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. BECKWORTH: Reference your re- 
cent inquiry of January 25 relative to the 
number of officers and enlisted men with 
families stationed here, the following infor- 
mation is submitted: 

(a) Number of officers with families, 14. 
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(b) Number of enlisted men with families, 
106. 

There are no Officers or enlisted men oc- 
cupying Government quarters at this station, 
and no additional units are required at 
present, since this station is in process of 
being deactivated and is scheduled to be 
placed on a stand-by basis on April 20, 1950, 

Sincerely yours, 
D. M. JONEs, 
Lieutenant Colonel, United States 
Air Force, Commanding. 


—— 


HEADQUARTERS, ForT DEVENS, MASS., 
February 1, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: As requested by you, 
the following housing information is fur- 
nished: 


Officers with families at this station... 226 
Enlisted men with families at this sta- 

TUT Gricstncncecusiusteiaainiaaniiantbiahaenebeasiiamelaai ned 1, 236 
Officers with families in Government 

ee 200 
Enlisted men with families in Govern- 

66. DOWN OE..ocnnuscudemmibamenne 531 


Additional housing units needed for 
Officers with families at present 
SGtR....canssuiinemsannn maids: 26 

Additional housing units needed for 
enlisted men with families at pres- 

CRS GRAD. .c.cncnmamninnnntionipamnite 705 


The forecast for the future is more un- 
favorable, although definite figures are not 
available at this time. An increase in the 
permanent garrison is anticipated which will 
increase the shortage by approximately 500, 
should current plans, as yet unannounced, 
materialize. 


Sincerely, 
R. W. Grow, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Commanding. 





HEADQUARTERS, CAMP LEE, 
Camp Lee, Va., February 1, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: I have received your 
letter of January 27, 1950, in which certain 
information was requested as to the family 
housing situation existing at Camp Lee, Va. 

The information requested is being com- 
piled and will be submitted through the 
Legislative and Liaison Division, Department 
of the Army, for coordination. 

Sincerely, 
R. C. L. Granam, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Commanding. 
HEADQUARTERS, THE INFANTRY CENTER, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BEcKworRTH: In response to your 
inquiry of January 19, the following infor- 
mation is furnished: 

(a) Number of officers with families, 2,005. 
Of this number there are 133 living in bache- 
lor-type quarters who draw family allowance, 
Due to nonavailability of Government quar- 
ters or reasons of their own, including com- 
passion, the families of these officers have re- 
mained in their home communities through- 
out the United States. There will always be 
a certain number of officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of this category. Practically all of 
these officers are in non-Regular Army com- 
ponents. 

Number of enlisted personnel with fami- 
lies, 3,209. Of this number 239 are in the 
status of the 133 officers described above. 
(The figure 3,209 includes enlisted personnel 
authorized quarters or quarters allowance 
only. In addition there are 4,232 enlisted 
personnel of lower grades with families who 





are authorized neither quarters nor quarters 
allowance.) 

(b) Number of officers with families in 
Government quarters, 894. 

Number of enlisted men with families in 
Government quarters, 338. 

(c) Number of quarters required for offi- 
cers, 1,111. This figures includes quarters 
for the 133 officers described in (a) above. 

Number of quarters required for enlisted 
personnel, 2,871. This figure includes quar- 
ters for the 239 enlisted personnel described 
in (a) above. 

For your further information, 200 units of 
$69 to $70 rentals have been built on the 
iort Benning Military Reservation under the 
act of August 5, 1947 (61 Stat. 774) (per 
10 U. S. C. 1270), that are now occupied. 
Contracts have been let for 600 housing units 
with rental value at $70 through $95 to be 
built on the Fort Benning Military Reserva- 
tion under the Wherry bill. In addition, 80 
housing units (Government quarters for au- 
thorized enlisted personnel) are under con- 
struction on the main post with target com- 
pletion date April 1, 1950. For planning pur- 
poses these 880 units reduce the require- 
ments in paragraph 1 (c) above. 

The foregoing indicated requirements are 
based on actual existing conditions, whereas 
requirements used in submission of budget 
requests are ordinarily based upon projected 
peacetime strengths utilized for long-range 
planning. The projected strengths for Fort 
Benning represent a total peacetime require- 
ment of 5,601 family units for officers and 
9,859 family units for noncommissioned offl- 
cers, resulting in a total family housing re- 
quirement of 15,460 units. 

Yours very truly, 
J. S. BRaDiey, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Commanding. 


[Headquarters, Westover Air Force Base (One 
Thousand Six Hundredth Air Transport 
Wing, ATLD-MATS) ] 


WESTOVER AIR FORCE BASE, MASS., 
February 2, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWoRTH: Acknowl- 
edgement is made of your letter of January 
25, 1950, in which you request information 
regarding housing available and required for 
officers and airmen at this installation. 

In accordance with the provisions of Air 
Force Regulation 11-7, dated April 25, 1949, 
your inquiry is being forwarded to the Di- 
rector of Legislation and Liaison, Headquar- 
ters, United States Air Force, for reply. Per- 
tinent information will be furnished you by 
that office in the near future. 

Sincerely, 
J. E. BARZYNSKI, Jr., 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Commanding. 





AIR PROVING GROUND, 
EcLIn AIR FORCE BASE, FLA., 
February 1, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BreckKWo2TH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: I am in receipt of 
your letter of January 26, 1950, in which you 
request information relative to the numbers 
of officers and enlisted men with families 
who are stationed at this base and the num- 
bers of such personnel who are furnished 
Government-owned housing. 

In answer to your specific questions and 
to provide you with a comprehensive picture 
of the current housing requirements at this 
station, the following table of information is 
offered: 

1. Total personnel strength by categories, 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla.: Officers, 625; air- 
men, 5,662. 
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2. Total personnel strength by categories 
with families: Officers, 499; airmen, 2,302. 

8. Total personnel by categories with fam. 
flies who are furnished Government-owneg 
housing: Officers, 149; airmen, 544, 

4. Number of existing Government-owneq 
family units deductible from (2), above: of. 
ficers, 149; airmen, 544. 

5. Present housing deficiency by categories: 
Officers, 350; airmen, 1,758. 

The above figures, relating to personnel 
with families, are supplied from a survey re. 
cently completed as of December 31, 1949, 
and will not normally vary over an extended 
period by more than 5 percent up or down. 
Any attempt to furnish more current infor. 
mation, as to the numbers of officers and 
airmen with families, would necessitate an 
additional survey which could not be com- 
pleted for approximately 15 days, however, 
experience shows the percentage of officers 
and enlisted personnel with families will vary 
only slightly with any normal turn-over of 
personnel. 

It is anticipated that the figures given 
herein regarding the present housing de- 
ficiency will increase in the near future, 
consistent with proposed future expansion 
of Eglin Air Force Base; however, justifica- 
tion for future deficiency cannot be made 
at this time. 

It may be noted that the above table indi- 
cates 2,302 enlisted men with families for 
whom a definite housing requirement is 
established, however, of that number only 
1,419 are within the pay grades for which 
Government housing is normally furnished 
under current regulations. 

I trust this information will be satisfac- 
tory for your use. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. KEpNer, 
Major General, United States Air 
Force, Commanding. 


HEADQUARTERS, OrruTT AIR FORCE Base, 
> Omaha, Nebr., February 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BEcKworTH: Furnished below is 
the information requested in your letter of 
inquiry dated January 26, 1950. 


Officers with families at this base_...--_- 449 
Airmen with families at this base....-.- 929 
Officers having Government housing..-- 37 
Airmen having Government housing.... 27 


Additional units needed for officers.... 412 
Additional units needed for airmen_... 902 
Sincerely, 
GERALD G. ROBINSON, 
Lieutenant Colonel, United States 
Air Force, Deputy Commander 


HEADQUARTERS, CAMP LEROY JOHNSON, 
New Orleans, La., February 3, 195 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONoRABLE Sir: In reply to your letter 
January 26, 1950, requesting data on the 
housing situation at this post, the following 
report is submitted: 


Number of officers with families as- — 
NG dancnnccosnnrauehanasaanene 51 
Number of enlisted men with families 
enna. © ois cckankeeaanses. F J 
Officers furnished Government housing- 0° 
Enlisted men furnished Government 
housing (the above housing is not on 
the post, but furnished by the Navy 
Bienville Housing project) ----------- 38 
Housing units needed for officers.----- 34 
Housing units needed for enlisted men-- 352 


Trusting that this information is what you 
desire, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
M. C. SHEA, 
Colonel, Field Artillery, Commanding. 














Headquerters, Lowry Air Force Base and 

Three Thousand Four Hundred and Fif- 

teenth Technical Training Wing] 

DENvER, Couo., February 3, 1950. 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Reference your let- 

f January 23, I regret that I am un- 


ter OL vus 


to furnish you the information re- 


Hon 


ble 

quested. However, your letter has been re- 
ferred to the Director of Legislation and 
Liaison, Office of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, and you may expect a reply from him. 


Sincerely yours, 
WARREN R. CARTER, 
Brigadier Generil, United States 
Air Force, Commanding. 





HEADQUARTERS, 
THE ARMORED CENTER, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
Fort Knox, Ky., February 6, 1950. 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortuH: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 19, 1950, regarding 
housing statistics at this station, and the 
following information is submitted: 

(a) Number of officers with families 

assigned to this post._.-.------ 1,328 
Number of enlisted men (consist- 
ing of grades E-5, E-6, and E-7; 
and grade E-4 with seven or 
more years of service) with fam- 


Hon 












lies assigned to this post------ 2, 597 

)} Number of officers with families 

occupying Government quar- 
COTS cccccmmtnd iaskaaadincesmetemianin 680 

(d) Number of officers with families 

occupying Government sub- 
standard Quarters .....dcnonse 15 

(e) Number of enlisted men with fam- 

ilies occupying Government 
QUATIOUEL caciscdatinbadedscutsn 629 

(f) Number of enlisted men with fam- 

ilies occupying Government sub- 
standard ‘quarters ............. 317 

(g) Number of officers with families 

living in privately owned trailers 
located on the post........-.-- 117 

(h) Number of enlisted men with 

families living in_ privately 

owned trailers located on the 
eae 159 

Number of officers with families 

living on post, totals of sub- 
paragraphs (c), (d), and (g)-- 812 

Number of enlisted men with fam- 

ilies living on post, totals of sub- 
paragraphs (e), (f), and (h)-_-. 1,105 

(k) “umber of additional housing 

units needed for officers with 
families at this post.......-.--- 516 

(1) Number of additional housing 

units needed for enlisted men 
with families at this post. --- 1, 492 


Under current Army regulations, enlisted 
personnel of the three highest grades with 
dependents are assigned quarters if avail- 
! sted personnel in the remaining 
des with dependents may be granted 
hority to occupy public quarters when 
1 quarters are not required for assign- 
personnel of the three highest 










ae) LO 
54 aue 


At the present time there are additional 







housing units in process of construction 
Which includes 152 Government units plus 
1 units by private concern under Gov- 
a nt lease (Wherry bill) or a total of 
152 units. 

s Upon completion of these new units, the 
. using shortage at this station will be re- 
eved considerably, and the 856 officers 
é r enlisted men—totals of subpara- 


hs (k) and (1) above 2,008, less new units 
5 constructed 1,152—will be able to find 
‘Mily quarters in communities adjacent to 
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this post due to personnel moving into the 
new units. 

In view of above no justification for addi- 
tional housing can be foreseen at this time. 

I will be very pleased to be of further 
assistance if you find it desirable to call 
upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. G. LIvVEsay, 
Major General, 


4 United States Army, Commanding. 





HEADQUARTERS, 
Fort WILLIAMS, MAINE, 
February 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: The following information is fur- 
nished in response to your inquiry of Feb- 
ruary 1: 

(a) Number of officers, with families, as- 
signed to this command, 22. 

(b) Number of enlisted men, with fam- 
ilies, assigned to this command, 161. 

(c) Number of officers, with families, fur- 
nished Government quarters, 19. 

(ad) Number of enlisted men, with fam- 
ilies, furnished Government quarters, 42. 

(e) In view of the fact that this station 
and its satellite stations is scheduled for a 
drastic reduction in strength and eventual 
deactivation, no additional housing units are 
needed for either officers or enlisted men and 
their families. 

L. W. GOeEpPPeERT, 
Colonel, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Commanding. 





HEADQUARTERS, 
WENDOVER AIR FORCE BASE, 
Wendover, Utah, February 6, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckworTtH: Reference your let- 
ter of February 1, 1950, requesting informa- 
tion relative housing of military personnel 
assigned this station. 

Presently there are 2 officers and 23 en- 
listed men, with families, assigned this sta- 
tion. These personnel are housed in a Gov- 
ernment housing project in the adjacent 
town of Wendover, Utah. There are no quar- 
ters available on the station for military 
personnel. 

This station is in the process of inactiva- 
tion and it is not anticipated that housing 
units will be required. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. Crum, 
Major, United States Air Force, 
Commanding. 





HEADQUARTERS, CAMP CARSON, 

Camp Carson, Colo., February 9, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. BECKWoORTH: In answer to your 

communication, dated January 26, 1950 per- 
taining to housing at this installation, the 
follov.ing information is submitted: 


Total officers with families_.......... 464 

Total enlisted men with families... .. 1, 349 

Apartments 

Total government housing for Officers... 136 
Total Government housing for enlisted 

eS a 266 


Additional housing needed for officers_._ 121 
Additional housing needed for enlisted 

803 

I am sorry to have caused you this delay 

but the compiling of this information 

through a thorough screening of our records 

necessitated more time than contemplated. 

Sincerely, 
THomas E. Moore, 
Colonel, Field Artillery, 
Deputy Commander. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, February 13, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BecKWcRTH, 
House of Representatives 
Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: This is in further 
rcference to your letter of January 9, 1950, 
addressed to the Commanding Officer, An- 
drews Air Force Base, Washington 290, D. C., 
in wh‘ch you requested housing information. 
The following information has been sup- 
plied by the Commanding Officer of An- 
drews Air Force Base: 


Officers with families................ 610 
Officers furnished Government quar- 
po a EE ee 182 
Additional housing units needed for 
CRN enidcten abana tnengetsthein Giimiih dueadtazaglbas 428 
Airmen with families................ 1,127 


Airmen furnished Government quar- 
WS Sid antic bp aang hairline iettndvarce 12 
Airmen quarters under construction 


and nearing completion__.___.___- 120 
Additional housing units needed for 
GIN iene dn eenercnntsdtid asian daigeaes 995 


Sincerely, 
J. F. McCLENron, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Chief, Congressional Liaison Division. 





HEADQUARTERS, MARINE Corps SCHOOLS, 
Quantico, Va., February 14, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BecKwortH: The informa- 
tion requested in your letter of February 10, 
1950, concerning the housing at the Marine 
Corps Schools is as follows: 

(a) Number of married officers, 814. 

(b) Number of married enlisted, 1,152. 

(c) Number of married >fficers occupying 
Government quarters, 322. 

Number of married officers occupying Gov- 
ernment-controlled rental quarters, 66. 

(d) Number of married enlisted occupy- 
ing Government quarters, 207. 

Number of married enlisted occupying Gov- 
ernment-controlled rental quarters, 271. 

(e) Number of quarters now under con- 
struction, none. 

(f) 450 units have been requested under 
the provisions of the Wherry Housing Act. 

As you know, the housing situation at the 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., is one 
of our major problems at the present time. 
Your interest in the situation is deeply ap- 
preciated. 

As you requested, I am returning your 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, Jr., 
Major General, United States Marine 
Corps, Commandant, Marine Corps 
Schools. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
HOLLOMAN AIR Force BASE, 
Alamogordo, N. Merz., February 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: In reply to your let- 
ter of January 23, 1950, relative to housing 
at this base, the following information is 
furnished: 

(a) Number of officers with families, 102. 

(b) Number of airmen with families, 392. 

(c) Number of officers occupying Govern- 
ment quarters, 60. 

(d) Number of airmen occupying Govern- 
ment quarters, 240. (Tunese 240 quarters are 
of the “cracker-box” variety built as tempo- 
rary housing in 1942. They are substandard, 
inadequate, and have deteriorated to a point 
where they cannot be economically main- 
tained.) 

(e) Number of quarters now under con- 
struction, 82. 

(f) Total number of quarters required by 
both officers and airmen, 350. (This number 
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has been requested under the Wherry Hous- 
ing Act.) 

Your interest in the housing situation at 
this station is deeply appreciated and I will 
gladly furnish any further information that 
you request. 

Sincerely, 
Cart B. NELSON, 
Lieutenant Colonel, United States 
Air Force, Coordinator of Congres- 
sional Matters. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
DIRECTORATE OF LEGISLATION AND LIAISON, 
Washington, February 15, 1950. 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representgtives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of February 1, 
1950, requesting information about the 
housing at Williams Air Force Base, Chan- 
dier, Ariz. 

Information in regard to this matter is be- 
ing obtained and you will be advised further 
in the near future. 

Sincerely, 


Hon 


J. F. McCLenpon, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Chief, Congressional Liaison Division. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, February 21, 1950. 
Hon. LinpLEY BEcKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BecKwortH: This is in further 
reference to your letter of January 10, 1950, 
addressed to the commanding officer, Kirt- 
and Air Force Base, New Mexico, regarding 
Government housing. 

The following information has been sup- 
plied by the commanding officer of Kirtland 
Air Force Base: 


Officers With Camiliee:. :<.cicccddndeoowe 338 
Enlisted men with families............ 900 
Officers with fariilies having Govern- 
SOE TR sc tev een hacia eee 25 
Enlisted men with families having 
Government housing................ 75 
Additional housing units needed for: 
Olicers with families........<.sccses« 313 
Airmen with families...........-.. 600 


Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
J. F. MCCLENDON, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Chief, Congressional Liaison Division. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, February 21, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in further 
reference to your letter of January 25, 1950, 


addressed to the Commanding Officer, West- 
over Air Force Base, Mass. 
The following information has been sup- 


plied by the commanding officer of Westover 
Air Force Base: 

Personnel occupying family-type quarters 
on the base: 


CRONE. nceccoctuccmmnsememameeuammetieds 98 
BNI sitahisiecceresicentisieeincaietamntniniaalasitiaia tiie, 87 
CAVES cccntcncnmsmmesantneeiniinns 2 


An estimate of family housing needs as of 
December 31, 1949, was as follows: 


QRS actetevdciantniitntnintciianntiatdiiiiides 612 
DATO .. cccstisensitontiimnininidiilienitiadiiiniatiilion 1, 638 
ae 338 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
J. F. MCCLENDON, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Chief, Congressional Liaison Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
DIRF<TORATE OF LEGISLATION AND LIAISON, 
Washington, February 21, 1950. 
Hon. LinpLeEy BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in further 
to your letter of January 10, 1950, 


reference 


addressed to the Commanding Officer, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, re- 
questing housing information. 

The following information has been sup- 
plied by the commanding officer of Wright- 


Patterson Air Force Base: , 
Officers with families stationed at 
TIE ccsscscoemenetesinscttamedtinteen nineteen 1, 546 
Airmen (enlisted) with families sta- 
ge i Ne 1,042 
Officers with families furnished hous- 
Pe OR D..nnccsnesenmequatannhan 343 
Airmen (enlisted) with families fur- 
nished housing on base__....-.---. 372 
Number of additional housing units 
required for officers’ families..__-- 1, 203 
Number of additional housing units 
required for airmen’s families..... 670 
Sincerely, 


J. F. McCLenpon, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Chief, Congressional Liaison Division. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, February 23, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: This is in reference 
to your letters of January 10 and 14, 1950, 
addressed to the Commanding Officer of Ham- 
ilton Air Force Base, Hamilton, Calif., con- 
cerning housing data and black-eyed pea 
procurement at that base and to your com- 
munication of January 31, 1950 on the above 
matter. 

One hundred and forty-four pounds of 
black-eyed peas were purchased at Hamil- 
ton Air Force Base from Tiedemann and Mc- 
Monan, 65 Berry Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
at $.0979 per pound. One hundred and nine- 
ty-two pounds were purchased from Haas 
Brothers, Third and Channel Streets, San 
Francisco, Calif., at $0.1637 per pound. 

As of January 1, 1950, there were 607 officers 
and 1,710 airmen with families at Hamilton 
Air Force Base of which 108 officers and 268 
airmen were assigned public quarters. 

Your interest in the Air Force is appreci- 
ated. 

J. F. McCLenpon, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Chief, Congressional Liaison Di- 
vision. 
HEADQUARTERS, SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
FIGHTER WING, 
HAMILTON AIR FORCE BASE, 
Hamilton, Calif., January 26, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BECKWORTH: Please be advised 
that the information desired of the number 
of officers with families at Hamilton Air 
Force Base and other related questions in 
your letter of January 10, 1950, and the num- 
ber of black-eyed peas or beans that are pur- 
chased annually and the source and price 
in your letter of January 14, 1950, has been 
referred to the Director of Legislation and 
Liaison, Office of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Washington, D. C. 

The Director of Legislation and Liaison 
has been requested to furnish to you the 
pertinent information requested. 

If I may be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
GeorcE L. USHER, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Commanding. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, February 27, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: This is further ref- 
erence to your letter of February 1, 1950, ad- 
dressed to the commanding officer, Williams 
Air Force Base, Chandler, Ariz., requesting 
information concerning housing at that base. 
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Following is the information relative to 
the housing accommodations at Williams Air 
Force Base: 


Personnel occupying family-type quar- 
ters: 


An estimated need for family hous- 
ing was— 


Your interest in this matter is appreciateg, 
Sincerely, 
J. F. McCienpon, 
Colonel, United States Air Force. 
Chief, Congressionl Liaison Divi- 
sion. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
Washington, February 28, 1950 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. BECKWoORTH: This is in reference 
to your letter of February 14, 1950, addresseq 
to Mr. Symington, relative to the housing 
situation at March Air Force Base, Calif, 

Following is the information relative to 
the housing accommodations at March Air 
Force Base: 


Personnel occupying family-type quar- 
ters: 
ORNS ncccnnti db ena ilimcccnee. 6 


An estimated need for family housing 
is: 


CMRI is So dE RRdddsdescccnce 217 

Brlisted Wan sdeistiniieacecce- 807 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 
Sincerely, 


J. F. McCLennon, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Chief, Congressional Liaison Division. 


HEADQUARTERS, FIFTEENTH AIR FORCE, 
March Air Torce Base, Calif., February 10, 1950, 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.c 

DeaR Mr. BEcCKWorTH: Your letter of F 
ruary 1, 1950, has been forwarded to me by 
the commanding officer of the caretakins 
detachment of the air field at Victorville 
Calif., for the purpose of answering the ques- 
tions contained in paragraph 3 of your lett 
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Unfortunately, specific answers are ! 
available, as the personnel from March Air 
Force Base who are to go to Victorville with 
the First Fighter Wing when it moves to that 
station have not been definitely selected. It 
has been estimated, however, that at least 


400 units will be required for airmen’s hous- 
ing and 250 units for the officers. 1 
units are presently planned for construction 
under the provisions of Public Law 211. 

Information on the current housing 
at Victorville is contained in the enclosed 
letter from the commanding officer of thal 
station. 

It is hoped that the information contained 
herein is a satisfactory answer to your ques- 
tions. If additional information is desi! 
this office will make every effort to provice lt. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce McCoy, Jr., 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Liaison for Wherry Housing, Victor! 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Nashington, February 28, 1 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: This is in rv: 
to your letter of January 23, 1950, t ) the 
commanding officer of Lowry Air Force >ase, 
Denver, Colo., concerning housing data ®t 
that base. 

There are 99 officer families ana 61 !2! 
lies of enlisted men quartered on L wr 


ea 


i- 


r 












B An additional 326 family quar- 
ters would be required to house all married 
officers and 1,591 additionai family quarters 
would be required to house all married en- 
listed men at this base. 


Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 
Sincerely, 


Force 






J. F. MCCLENDov, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, 
Chief, Congressional Liaison Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. BECKWORTH: Permit me to refer 
to your recent memoranda to various com- 
manding officers of Army installations, 
wherein you requested information on family 
housing requirements. 
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In accordance with our telephone conver- 
sation, complete :nformation relative to the 
housing requirements at Army installations 
has been consolidated in a single report and 
is enclosed herewith. In view of this report, 
it is assumed that indiviwua! replies from 
commanding officers are not requircd. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. A. YCUNG, 
Assistant to the Chief, Legislative Liaison, 


Department of the Army housing requirements, Dec. 31, 1949 




























































Off-cers Enlisted men 
| | 
Number Number being furnished | | Number being furnished 
living on Government quarters Number ehiaes Government quarters Number 
> alee post with aietetimete tens Sine, UU Bo wv aoe - ee eS ae 
Post or station ; : | S living on | , 
families | family at eich | family 
Permanent-|Temporary- units | ! os tes | Permanent-| Temporary units 
type con- | type can- Total required families type con- | type con Total required 
struction struction struction | struction 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) (9) (10) 
i | 
_ PERE: Ot a ee, eae = } — _ - : 7 _— 
4 Proving Grounds, Md..............-.- 412 56 39 | 95 | 317 573 | 24 | 142 | 407 
4 ca) Conteh, BG enna caccccscieceeceus 329 116 o7 143 | 186 | 169 7 | 146 16 
A Navy General Hospital, Arkansas........- 51 7 | 20 | 27 | 24 113 10 6 97 
A | | Center, Distriet of Columbia_...- 312 il |} 46 57 255 269 85 0 184 
A rdnance depot, Alabama. -...........- 20 3 | 2 | 15 5 0 0 0 0 
A Hall Station, Virginia................- 178 3 0 | 5 170 75 0 0 0 
\ i eral Cees, GRGTRIR. 2. ccccencnddéccccs 112 10 27 37 75 05 | 0 12 283 
Auburn general depot, Washington_..._--- 9 0 | 9 9 0 | 0 0 0 0 
| ent of Army receiving station, Maryland_| 2 0 | 0 | 0 2 | 11 0 0 11 
Wiliam Beaumont General Hospital, Texas_._-- 78 25 | 14 | 9 89 45 11 21 13 
| i , Va ; squeihiec dieaagee 485 88 | 195 | 283 203 1, 246 72 152 | 1, 022 
3 ATSOUED, ONE. a cpnvdadncucennssahibcas 24 6 | 10 16 s 35 7 13 15 
Fort Benning, Ga bene 2, CO5 35 459 | SO4 1,111 3, 209 148 190 2, 871 
Black I ordnance depot, South Dakota-.--.- 12 0 5 | 5 7 2 0 2 0 
| Bliss, Tex Se 1, C09 157 | 62 | 219 1, 380 1, 849 103 53 | 1, 693 
I Grass ordnance depot, Kentucky-.-......-.-.-- 10 5 | 2 | 7 } 2 0 1 | I 
Fort I " a os! stamina dies ibeicdeanee aaa 1, 533 114 560 704 827 3, 353 96 912 1 2, 345 
| Medical, Center, Tem. ccccocceccbcdcce< 458 112 72 | 14 254 714 70 110 534 
( Corea. Ge 6 5 eT nas 256 0 72 72 184 O88 0 270 270 418 
( Campbell % W.secchdich easnd athe obtecs cus 660 0 359 359 | 301 1, 101 0 486 4x6 615 
( Barracks, Pa be 165 20 46 66 gg 161 28 37 65 96 
( small boat wet storage basin, South | 
Carolina... ...; i... access dicaeon ct nanttles 5 0} 0 0 | 5 1 0 0 0 1 
( juartermaster depot, [Hinois............ 66 0 0 0 | 66 4l 0 0 0 41 
( mbus General Depot, Ohio. ............-.-.. 68 31 0 31 | 37 19 | 2 0 2 17 
( Cook, Calif 4 baleen aaa | 66 0 s 8 58 289 | 0 23 23 266 
Fort ett, Tex iaitie eR I ae eee ea S s 0 8 | 0 37 28 l 29 \ 
| ( oe, Ea S chcatak vendabscwnd lil 8 | 16 24 87 262 24 64 Sx 174 
lort 6 De icteric. chakedAdin’ 2 226 66 | 0 66 160 710 4 301 3465 364 
( p Detrick, Md ll ie Ni aeaat Eel 35 16 | 14 0 20 12 12 0 
OU: TE i Nh la a : 30 0} 0} 0 ) f 0 0 0 6 
N. Oi gansnghaccsh Aan womnegedniineosn 803 31 | 107 | 138 665 1, 931 | 21 187 208 1, 723 
] vy Proving Grounds, Utah_.............--.- 2 0 0 0 0 5 ( 0 0 0 
I rdnance depot, Pennsylvania..........-.-- 19 7 |} 12 19 0} 13 | 9 13 0 
I I , Va winteeibondio 570 6 | 102 108 462 750 0 183 183 567 
] General Hospital, Colorado.......- 205 47 16 63 142 281 38 3 4 235 
} 1, Arsenal, Pa 11 | 8 2 10 l 13 4 0 4 y 
G City engineer depot, Illinois 37 | 28 0 28 9 58 ( & 8 50 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y., and New York Port of | | | 
I t > | 514 42 5 47 467 624 2 s 3 iI 
Car 257 s 9 17 240 310 20 9 29 oR] 
( } ob4 61 263 324 640 2, 366 155 833 | OSS 1, 378 
I Bam Bete Wee ou. wtcedundcvibaedes 458 | 169 6 | 175 283 824 73 117 190 634 
rort » ee a lal 3yl 148 0 | 148 243 299 138 46 184 115 
I I Ky ‘ } 1, 220 123 488 | 611 609 2, 360 293 920 1, 213 1, 147 
Fort Lawton, Wash., and Seattle port of embarka- | | 
, Washington (quarters for Seattle port per- | 
| are provided at Fort Lawton) | 346 18 0 18 328 328 15 114 119 209 
I I TI ai i tai ett | 759 | 447 236 | 683 76 791 106 2 108 683 
( I e, Va 1 EGE REY | 660 0 182 182 478 786 0 170 170 616 
Letterkenny ordnance depot, Pennsylvania_-..-.| 31 0 15 15 | lf 21 | 0 7 7 14 
I 1 General Hospital, California. .......- 9 49 58 | 13 115 0 a 9 106 
i ae ee taba aed 187 326 513 1, 232 3, 045 141 288 429 2, 616 
I gton signal depot. Kentucky-..-- 0] 4) 4 | 18 0 0 0 0 fF) 
I rdnance depot, Ohio...............- 0 6 6 | 4} 0 0 0 0 0 
I e¢ medical depot, Kentucky. .- 2 0 2 | 23 0 0 0 0 0 
lid chemical depot, Arkansas, Pine Bluff | 
A | _— 26 0 25 25 1 63 0 40 40 23 
h General Hospital, Washington (these | 
re located at Fort Lewis, Wash.)-.-.-- 106 | 38 0 38 68 | 178 45 0 4s 130 
} engineer depot, Ohio. ...................- 7 | 0 6 6 1 0 0 0 0 ) 
SS | SRA PS ees Ae 352 | 26 4 30 | 322 | 161 | 0 14 14 147 
1 1 TC depot, Pennsylvania.............---| 7 | 0 x s 9 | 11 0 0 0 il 
Meade, Md nl | 858 61 | 183 244 614 | 1, 241 51 181 232 1, 009 
MeNair, D.C 269 | 34 | 0 34 235 98 | 33 0 33 65 
McPherson, Ga- CE RAL eal 467 35 | 58 19% 27 | 397 | 7 60 87 310 
I | eneral depot, Tennessee....-.........- 29 16 | 3 19 | 10 1 | 0 1 1 l 
NM TOI Oa te ne ll | 11 |} 0 il | 0 | 0 0 | 0 )) 
M Pine: Ce oe ee ee | 17 17 0 17 7 10 0 10 10 
Fort Monmeewth. Bidet te + nes eee 624 198 | 37 235 389 50 4 133 542 
Fort Monroe, Va ees a ea 200 137 | 114 | 251 39 6 68 131 192 
M Rainier ordnance depot, Washington_... 12 0 | 12 | 0 0 | 0 4 0 4 
Fort Myer, Va......- a a 1 2, 787 46 | 237 283 2, 504 | 29 175. | 204 502 
} inance depot, Arizona : j il 0} 7 | 7 | 4 | 0 0 0 0 
imberland general depot and U. 8. Disci- 
y Barracks, Pa : seal 78 5 31 36 42 | 293 0 4 4 229 
Orleans port of embarkation, Louisiana 
oe RE SS Pap heey. PaeS, 99 0 99 99 | 0 | 104 ( 104 104 0 
( i Army Base, Calif.............------- Fi 0 0 | 0 59 280 0 64 64 216 
Fort Ord Cal ~~ - cei ame e 580 0 0 0 | 580 1,320 0 247 247 1,073 
‘hiladelphia quartermaster depot, Pennsylvania 77 0 0 0 | 77 5 0 0 0 6 
Picatinny Arsenal, N. J- ili 21 20 0 20 1 5 0 3 2 
Fort Preble, Maine : 6 6 0 6 0 4 | I 4 i _0 
E of San Francisco, Calif..............--.-- 725 255 0 5 1, 138 | 73 201 * or4 764 
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Department of the Army housing requirements, Dec. 31, 1949—Continued 
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Number 

























Number being furnished 












Enlisted men 





Number being furnished 





living on Government quarters Number Number Government quarters Number 
, stati post with additional Aditir 
Post or station Sen ; living on additional 
families | family st with | famil; 
Permanent-/Temporary- units eaten Permanent-|Temporary- units 
type con type con- Total required — type con- | type con Total required 
struction | struction struction | struction 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (19) 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif.............-e<cec<ee 238 55 0 55 123 19 s 97 oR 
Pueblo ordnance depot, Colorado..-.------.------ 11 5 0 5 2 0 0 0 "9 
Tet. § » ae er eer 25 | 4 6 10 8 s 0 8 0 
EE eh Ee 30 0 29 29 59 0 0 0 a) 
Ravenna Arsenal, Ohio.........-- epenpeneunseness 13 13 0 13 7 2 5 7 0 
Medete® ROG BW = inc cnncccinclncocpenennnen 39 10 0 10 87 0 0 0 a7 
Richmond quartermaster depot, Virginia... 24 ll 3 14 4 0 0 0 4 
ROCs See ARNON, TE.n | cnx ncinctomssndcussncus 13 ll 0 ll 1 0 0 0 1 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colo.................. 35 0 7 7 31 0 3 3 98 
Rossford ordnance depot, Ohio. .................- 18 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 13 
Sacramento signal depot, California............-. 23 13 0 13 24 0 6 0 18 
Savannah ordnance depot, Iinois_.........-- 9 6 0 6 8 6 0 6 2 
Echenectady general depot, New York-..........- 58 5 20 25 5 0 0 0 5 
Sharp general depot, Califormia_._........... i 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Fort Sheridan, Il., and Headquarters, Fifth 

Army, Chicago, Ll. (132 sets of quarters at Fort 

Sheridan are utilized by Headquarters, Fifth 

Army)...- es details Al vines tse 449 67 30 97 499 51 85 136 ; 
Sierra ordnance depot, California................- 21 0 21 0 4 0 3 0 1 
Signal Corps Photo Center, New York 62 0 0 0 26 0 0 0 2% 
SIE OURS, TI esac sean athe ten datain ier eaniail 1, 201 221 117 338 1, 656 152 246 398 1, 258 
Sioux ordnance depot, Nebraska_..............--- y 0 0 0 6 5 0 0 l 
Springfield Armory, Mass.........- violist Wraiaiey 12 12 0 12 1 1 0 1 0 
St. Louis Administration Center, Missouri....._- 161 28 0 28 59 0 0 0 59 
St. Louis medical depot, Missouri...............- 5 1 0 1 32 3 0 3 9 
i} ea Te 258 36 0 36 403 0 64 64 339 
Tooele ordnance depot, Utah..................... 19 0 5 5 23 0 12 12 Il 
CI TI 108 33 s 41 118 33 6 39 79 
oe SR eae 5 2 0 2 17 6 ll 17 0 
Two Rock Ranch, California..................... 5 s 3 11 72 0 4 4 68 
U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, Milwaukee, Wis_..- 38 13 0 13 241 s 2 10 231 
United States Military Academy, N. Y.-....-....- 406 |. 269 14 283 394 127 45 172 222 
6 a ee ee 45 0 45 45 0 3 0 3 3 0 
Umatilla ordnance depot, Oregon 10 5 2 7 3 0 0 0 0 0 
ak! Se aa eee 26 y 0 9 17 85 5 34 39 46 
Fort Warden, Wash, (including Fort Casey, 

Wash.) é : ee es ae 194 35 0 35 159 618 52 30 &2 6 
We oles BURN. IE. Fi cctistns cccmtsnomisnisnstnee 13 10 0 10 1 2 2 0 2 0 
Lio, wy RG 17 17 0 17 0 2 2 0 2 0) 
Western Chemical Center, Utah_....-........-... 38 0 20 20 18 101 0 32 32 69 
White Sands Proving Grounds, N. Mex-.......- 87 47 0 47 40 185 119 0 19 66 
CL a eRe aE 756 | 164 59 223 433 1, 692 108 320 428 1, 264 
Wingate ordnance depot, New Mexico_..........- 5 4 1 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Fort Worth quartermaster depot, Texas.........- 30 s 0 8 22 9 0 0 0 4 
te ee i 40 28 1 29 11 117 0 3 3 4 

1 Includes 2,565 beadquarters, Department of Army officers, 
A 
Soviet “Freedom” ties. Father Brassard is therefore singing in surrendered the keys to the church in May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing two items which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune, the first on 
March 9, and the second on March 13, 
typify the operation of “people’s democ- 
racy” in Soviet Russia: 

UNITED STATES PRIEST FINALLY IN RUSSIA BUT 
Stitt CAN’tT HoLtp SERVICE—FATHER BRAS- 
SARD’s VISA Does Not ENTITLE Him To Say 
Mass, He LEARNS 


(By Joseph Newman) 


Beruin, March 8.—The Reverend John O, 
A. Brassard, an American priest of Assump- 
tion College, Worcester, Mass., waited 10 
months for a Soviet visa so he could conduct 
services for Americans and other foreigners 
in Moscow. 

Finally, when he arrived in Moscow last 
January, Soviet agents refused to let him 
hold any services on the ground that he 
did not have authorization for such activi- 


the choir with other members of the for- 
eign colony, according to a private report 
received today from Moscow. 

On the first Sunday after his arrival Father 
Brassard went to the Church of St. Louis of 
the French, the only Roman Catholic Church 
in Moscow, to say mass. He was stopped by 
a Soviet agent who had taken control of the 
church some time ago and told that he could 
not conduct mass. 

The reason he was given was that he had 
not been registered by Soviet authorities 
either as a resident of Moscow or as a priest. 
When he protested that he had been given 
a Soviet visa for the purpose of conducting 
services, he was told that his visa was to 
make it possible for him to look after for- 
eigners but not necessarily at the church. 

Father Brassard, accompanied by an official 
of the American Embassy, called at the For- 
eign Ministry to inquire about the latest 
twist in the treatment of American clergy- 
men in Moscow. They were told that Soviet 
authorities would look into the matter. 
Several weeks passed without any word from 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry and as far as 
is known Father Brassard, who is said to 
have a rich baritone voice, is still singing 
in the choir in the noon mass held at the 
church for foreigners every Sunday. 

This service is conducted by a French 
priest, Jean de Matha Thomas, who was 
permitted to say mass once a week after he 


1949. At that time he was told he could 
no longer be in charge of the church, which 
ws turned over to the Rev. Mr. Adamovitch 
who was imported by the Russians for that 
purpose from Latvia. The Church of St. 
Louis, established by the French colony 
many years before the Bolshevik revolution, 
had always been in the hands of French or 
American priests. 

Soviet actions against American clergymen 
began early last year when Father Antonio 
LaBerge, an American priest, previously 
stationed in Moscow, was denied permission 
to return from a vacation in the United 
States. The Russians invalidated a reentry 
visa which they had previously issued to him 
Requests were then made for a visa for an- 
other American priest to replace Father 
LaBerge. After repeated demands by the 
State Department and the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow, a visa was finally issued 
to Father Brassard. 

The Soviet censor refused to permit for- 
eign correspondents to report the treatment 
accorded Father Brassard. Earlier they had 
been allowed to report his arrival in Mos- 
cow, but when they referred to the Church 
of St. Louis of the French, where he was 
e' ected to conduct services, the censor 
eliminated the words “of the French.” To 
the censor the abbreviated name “Church 
of St. Louis” evidently sounded more Rus- 
sian and less foreign. 








Laror Group Accuses SoOvIETs ON 
ExILE TO SIBERIA, SPIRIrvuaL ANNI- 
AND PHYSICAL DESTRUCTION ARE 


JewisH 


JEW 


HIL N 
ALLEGDID 
7 (By Paul Tobenkin) 

Aspury Park, N. J., March 12.—Jews in 
Ru ia end other Communist-dominated 
countries are facing spiritual annihilation, 

<jle to Siberia, complete degradation, 

ome cases physical destruction, it was 
ie today by the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, an organization representing more 
th n 500,000 American Jewish trade union- 


coun 


The JLC at its convention a year ago made 
the first public allegation of widespread 
antisemitism in iron-curtain countries. To- 
day's report, delivered by Jacob Pat, secre- 
tary of the erganization, to the JLC’s na- 
tional executive committee, outlined the 
ch »s that have taken place during the 


"The 150 delegates, after hearing the report, 
nimously adopted a resolution asserting 
that “this horror-ridden situation can no 

wer be tolerated” and protesting “the 
brutal inquisition which has been visited on 
the surviving population of 2,500,C00 Jews 
behind the iron curtain.” 


REPORTS ON WEST EUROPE 
The report will be transmitted to the State 





Department, to William Green, AFL presi- 
dent, and Philip Murray, CIO head, in an 
effort to enlist their support in bringing 
about a change in conditions described. 


In dramatic contrast to the condition of 
Jews in Russia and her satellite nations, 


Charles Kreindler, a vice president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, AFL, who has just returned from 
Europe, reported the condition of western 
European Jewry has greatly improved eco- 
nomically and culturally during the last.ycar. 


The report was prepared by the research 
staff of the JLC on the basis of information 
obtained from newspapers, documents, and 
persons who have escaped from behind the 
iron curtain. Some of the unions which are 
part of the JLC have close affiliation with 


European trade unions. 

The report, covering Russia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Czechoslovekia, differs 
from last year’s report in that for the first 


time conditions within the Soviet Union 
itself are described. Last year, while there 
were indications of what was going on in 
Russia, the specific information available 
was too sparse to be included in the report. 
Discussing Russia and its incorporated ter- 
tories of Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, east- 
ern Poland, and Bessarabia, the report stated 
that of a prewar Jewish population of 5,300,- 
C00 only 2,C00,000 Jews were left, the rest 
having been victims of Nazi legions, died 
in Siberia or been liquidated. 


LITERARY FICURES VANISHED 


“During 1949, almost all Yiddish literary 
figures, even though they were members of 
the Communi Party, vanished,” the report 
ited. The most outstanding of these were 
zik Feffer, Peretz Markish, David Bergelson, 

Kvitko, S. Alkin, and Nistor. Inquiries 

American Jewish organizations at the 

t Ex-bassy concerning the fate of these 
ddish literary figures have met a stone wall 
ol silence. When the Yiddish literary alma- 

the Star, in the Ukraine, was closed, the 
n given was that it cultivated Jewish 
national consciousness. 

Simultaneously,” the report said, “a drive 

rted against all Jews who occupied im- 
portant places in general Soviet life—the 
sti le against so-called cosmopolitanism. 
Of all the so-called followers of cosmopoli- 
tanism who were liquidated about two-thirds 

> Jews. Ths most important of them 

ctive in Soviet literature, science, phil- 
y, history, the theater, and included 
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even special writers, on sports matters. The 
Communist line was that Jews are landless, 
stateless, and ere not an integral part of 
Russia and her people, and that they ere 
devoted to abstract Jewish nationalism, 
waich is basically Jewish chauvinism. 

“During the year,” the report said, “con- 
crete signs of antisemitism emerged. In a 
very prominent position among those at- 
tacked were persons who had Jewish names, 
and who for years had been writing under 
Soviet pseudcnyms. In numerous instances 
the Russian names were followed by the oricg- 
inal Jewish names in parentheses.” 


MASS DETORTATION CHARGED 


“The worst, however, that the Jews had to 
go through in 1949 was the mass deportaticn 
to Siberia of Jews from the Ukraine, eastern 
Galicia, Bukcvina, Bessarabia, and the Bal- 
tic states. Some 30,000 Jews were deported 
from the city of Lemburg alone. Very little 
information about this forced exodus has 
reached the outside world. American rela- 
tives of some of these victims have given up 
hope of lccating them.” 

The conclusion drawn in the report abcut 
Russia is that today “there is not a shred of 
Jewish cultural life” remaining; that all con- 
tact between Russian and western Jews has 
been destroyed; that Israel is considered an 
American-British colony; that emigration is 
forbidden, and that the Jews left face spir- 
itual annihilation. Birobidjan, which had 
been set up as a Jewish republic in Russia, 
was dismissed as a complete failure. 

In the discussion of Poland, it was said 
that the €0,000 or 70,000 Jews in that country 
in 1849 were subjected to a savage liquida- 
tion of their cultural life similar to that in 
Russia although not quite so intense. 





Let’s Look at the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABSITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to point out briefly the critical situa- 
tion facing dark-fired tobacco growers in 
Virginia. When the Government-con- 
trolled program for tobacco was inaugu- 
rated some years ago, Virginia dark-fired 
tobacco type 21 was combined into the 
same program with types 22, 23, and 24, 
which types are grown in Tennessee and 
Kentucky and are dark-fired tobacco but 
of different texture from Virginia 
type 21. 

Historically, Virginia type 21 dark- 
fired tobacco has brought a better price 
than the other types, and has different 
marketing qualities and uses. In the 
past 10 years, Virginia dark-fired to- 
bacco harvested acreage has been cut 
from 23,000 in 1939 to 10,600 acres in 
1949. The other types of dark-fired to- 
bacco have only been cut from 91,500 
acres to 47,700 acres. We will see from 
this that even though Virginia dark-fired 
tobacco is: in the same farm program 
with other types of dark-fired tobacco, 
type 21 has been reduced substantially 
more in harvested acreage than have the 
other types of dark-fired tobacco. This 
is equally true as to poundage. 
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In 1939 there was a production of type 
21 tobacco of 20,800,000 pounds. In 1949, 
this was reduced to 11,900.000 pounds. 
Types 22, 23, and 24, in 1939 produced 
78,560,090 pounds of tobacco, and, in 
1949, had been only reduced to 59,299,000 
pounds. his shows on its face that 
type 21 Virginia dark-fired tobacco has 
been reduced in acreage approximately 
54 percent; whereas, the other types have 
been reduced approximately 47.9 percent. 
The difference is even more marked as to 
the reduction in poundage in type 21 as 
distinguished from the reduction in the 
other typzs. 

For the past 8 years, we have, each 
year, sold and disposed of more Virginia 
dark-fired tobacco in the normal trade 
channels than has been produced by our 
growers, with the exception of 1946; 
whereas, this is not true of the other 
types of dark-fired tobacco. 

In 1939 stocks of “Virginia dark-fired 
tobacco amounted to 23,400.000 pounds. 
In 1949 it amounted to only 21,900,000 
pounds. The other three types in 1939 
had 112,800,000 pounds in stock, and in 
1949 had 135,300,000 pounds, an increase 
of nearly 23,000,000 pounds; whereas, the 
Virginia dark-fired tobacco stocks have 
been reduced; particularly has this been 
true in the last several years. 

Production and sale figures for the last 
several years show conclusively that Vir- 
ginia dark-fired tobacco planters are not 
producing an ounce more than the trade 
can afford. In fact, the production is 
slightly under the needs of the market. 
This is not true of the other types of 
dark-fired tobacco, but, as a matter of 
fact, they continue to pile up a surplus, 
which is increasing rather than decrcas- 
ing year by year. 

Auction prices for types 22-23 aver- 
aged 28.8 cents per pound for the season’s 
sales through February 238; about 8 per- 
cent lower than last season. Virginia 
fire-cured type 21 auction closed Feb- 
ruary 16, and prices for the season aver- 
aged a record 33.5 cents per pound com- 
pared with a previous high of 32.9 cents 
last season. 

When the price, 33.5 cents, received 
for Virginia fire-cured tobacco is com- 
pared with the average price received for 
types 22-23, 28.8 cents, Virginia fire- 
cured tobacco sold for 4.7 cents per pound 
more in 1949-50 than the other dark- 
fired cured types. If this 4.7 cents is ap- 
plied to the 12,200,000 pounds sold, a total 
in excess Of $500,000 was paid Virginia 
growers above Kentucky-Tennessee 
growers for this amount of tobacco. 
Surely buyers do not, out of the gener- 
osity of their hearts, pay as much as 
$500,000 more for Virginia fire-cured to- 
bacco than they would for an equal 
amount of Kentucky-Tennessee fire- 
cured. 

Supplies of type 21 are inadequate in 
many of the grades necessary for buyers 
buying to fulfill a brand requirement, 
therefore necessitating paying higher 
prices for our type of tobacco. This is 
not as it should be. We should be per- 
mitted to produce 15,000,000 pounds of 
fire-cured tobacco in order to satisfy the 
demands cf the trade in the number of 
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the grades necessary for them to fulfill 
their requirements. 

In the face of all this the Virginia dark- 
fired tobacco growers have been given 
over a 15-percent cut in their acreage 
allotments for 1950. This is due to the 
fact that type 21, the Virginia dark-fired 
tobacco, is lumped with types 22, 23, and 
24 of dark-fired tobacco, which is grown 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. These are 
separate and distinct types with different 
markets from type 21. 

Fortunately, the law permits the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to separate the dif- 
ferent types of tobacco if a proper case 
is made out showing the difference in 
markets, prices, and so forth. Iam con- 
vinced that the above makes out a case 
which will permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to disassociate type 21 dark-fired 
tobacco and set it in a program separate 
and apart so that it can stand on its 
own merit, thereby permitting the grow- 
ers of Virginia dark-fired tobacco to pro- 
duce sufficient poundage to meet the 
needs and demands of the market. That 
is all our growers are asking—to be 
allowed to produce a sufficient quantity 
and only a sufficient quantity to meet 
this need. 

On behalf of the dark-fired tobacco 
growers of Virginia I am calling on Sec- 
retary Brannan to go into this matter 
carefully and to make that decision that 
will carry out the full intent of the law 
that was passed by this Congress and 
do justice to those people who till the 
soils of Virginia, the greatest State of 
the Nation and the best people on the 
face of this good earth, who are asking 
for justice and only justice on the merits 
of their case. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I was granted permission to in- 
clude an editorial carried in the Farm- 
ville Herald, Farmville, Va., on Friday, 
March 10, 1950. This editorial was writ- 
ten by Mr. J. Barrye Wall, a distin- 
guished and honored citizen of Farmville, 
.Va., who is known far and wide for his 
intense interest in his fellow men, for his 
outstanding contribution toward the de- 
velopment of southside Virginia, and for 
his sterling character. He has the ad- 
miration and respect of our entire sec- 
tion of Virginia, as well as people of other 
sections who know him. He has worked 
untiringly for those things that go for 
the betterment of the community in 
which he lives. He is an outstanding 
newspaperman, the owner and publisher 
of one of the finest newspapers in Vir- 
ginia, and I heartily commend his edi- 
torial. 

LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD 

The meeting of Virginia growers of dark- 
fired tobacco Saturday in Farmville to dis- 
cuss tobacco acreage allotments in this belt 
is of utmost importance to the future of 
sduth-central Virginia. For well over 150 
years the ecoromy of this area of 16 counties 
has been based upon the production of Vir- 
ginia dark-fired tobacco, known as type 21. 
In no other place can tobacco with the tex- 
ture, taste, and tone be grown. This type, 
Virginia dark-fired, is in a class by itsel/ 

Let's look at the record and see what has 
happened and what the future outlook is. 
Since 1922 production has steadily declined 
from 50,000,000 pounds to 25,000,0C0 pounds 


in 1933, 18,000,000 pounds in 1940, and 12,- 
000,000 pounds in 1948. The 1950 acreage al- 
lotments further reduce acres to be planted 
by 15.9 percent, which will be reflected in a 
corresponding decrease in poundage. The 
trend is ebvious. 

Older growers will recall the hectic days 
of 1933 when tobacco prices and everything 
else were very low. It was then that Virginia 
farmers, and rightly so, voted for the Gov- 
ernment-control program which placed a 
floor under prices and a ceiling on acreage. 
Allotments were made to individual farms 
according to past records of the farm. Dark- 
fired tobacco has been under this program 
since 1934 with exception of the War years 
of 1943, 1944, and 1945, during which period 
acres harvested in Virginia declined because 
of lack of manpower. It is interesting to 
note that during this period production 
increased in Tennessee types 22, 23, and 24. 
Reference will be made to this later. 

At the beginning of the Government-con- 
trol program Virginia type 21 was combined 
with types 22, 23, and 24, it was said, to fa- 
cilitate administration of the program. To- 
bacconists agree that the types are different 
in character. The difference is further sub- 
stantiated by the fact that for the past 8 
years the production of type 21 has not sup- 
plied the demand. In other words, the grow- 
ers have produced less tobacco than has 
disappeared through normal trade channels, 
The mere fact that type 21 fails to meet the 
market demand is prima facie evidence that 
it is a different type of dark-fired tobacco 
from the Tennessee and Kentucky types with 
which it has been combined under the Gov- 
ernment program. This fact needs no fur- 
ther proof—the buyer so decrees. 

The case with the other types is exactly 
opposite. Production has exceeded demand 
by approximately one-third. This excess 
production in relation to disappearance in 
types 22, 23, and 24 has caused an overpro- 
duction in the dark-fired types as a whole, 
and the administrators of the control pro- 
gram have continued to order a reduction in 
acreage throughout the area. Virginia grow- 
ers are being penalized by being classified 
with growers of our sister States. Further 
inequalities in the allotment program came 
about when the program was reinstituted in 
1946. Future quotas were based on produc- 
tion during the 1943-1945 period, which we 
have shown decreased in the Virginia belt, 
but increased in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
belts. Thus the Virginia base was further 
reduced, which contributes to the acreage 
decrease now faced. 

But let’s look further into what is hap- 
pening. The best way to understand is to 
bring it down to specific cases or areas. 
How does this condition affect the individual 
grower? 

Let’s look at the record. 

In the belt the average acres allotted to 
each farm was 3.1 in 1934. It has dropped 
to 1.4 in 1950. 

In Prince Edward County there are 1780 
dark-fired tobacco growers, of whom 370 
have an allotment of less than an acre of to- 
bacco for 1950, and of this number 143 grow- 
ers will have an allotment of half an acre 
or less. Tobacco growers agree that it is not 
economically sound to raise less than an 
acre of tobacco. Furthermore, at the aver- 
age yield of 1,125 pounds to an acre sold at 
the average price of $33 per hundredweight, 
a half an acre would net a grower $167.14. 
It is obvious that 143 half-acre growers in 
Prince Edward are about out of the tobacco 
growing business, and possibly 227 with an 
acre or less allotment. The danger is that 
370 growers, approximately one-half of the 
growers in the county will either go out of 
the business now or relatively soon. Multi- 
ply this by 10 and you would have a fair belt 
average. 
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The pity of it is that these farmers are 
less able to adjust their production to other 
products. Why don’t they go into cattle? 
It takes capital to go into the cattle business, 
and furthermore these men know how to 
grow tobacco. There is a demand for the 
tobacco that they know how to grow, Why 
shift them into the highly competitive cat- 
tle business or perhaps the potato business? 

There are many reasons for the decline in 
production of dark-fired tobacco, among 
them, the change from chewing tobacco 
usage to cigarettes; the culture of tobacco 
in foreign countries, which can be substi- 
tuted in part for Virginia dark-fired, ang 
others. But there is one thing which can 
be done, namely, to place Virginia dark-fireg 
tobacco on its own and allot Virginia farm- 
ers enough acreage to supply the demand 
for this type. 

In order to bring this situation to the 
attention of the United States Department 
of Agriculture officials, a meeting has been 
arranged in Farmville Saturday, March 12 
at 10 o’clock in the Farmville High School 
auditorium and gymnasium, to discuss the 
situation, 

Mr. Farmer, Mr. Businessman, if you are 
interested in what is happening to your to- 
bacco industry in central Virginia you should 
attend this important meeting. 

The problem is acute—the remedy urgent. 
It means dollars in your pocket; it may mean 
more to you. 





Mr. Lie Opposed on China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following communication 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of March 14, 1950, relative to the sug- 
gested replacement of the authorized 
representatives of the Government of 
China: 


[From the New York Times of March 14, 1959] 


Mr. Lig OPpPosED ON CHINA—PROPOSAL TO 
REPLACE REPRESENTATIVES CALLED STaB IN 
Back For UN 


To the Eprror oF THE New YorK TIMEs: 

Friends of the United Nations are deeply 
shocked at the suggestion of Trygve Lie, Sec- 
retary General of that body, that the author- 
ized representatives of the lawful Govern- 
ment of China, be repudiated and replaced 
by the designees of a group which through 
fraud and force of arms has imposed its will 
for the moment upon a large part, but not 
all, of the Chinese people and Chinese te!ri- 
tory. 

International law and order cannot exist 
unless founded upon elementary morals. 
Nor can any instrumentality of international 
law and order long survive the negation o! 
elementary morals. Counsels of expediency 
wrecked the League of Nations. Trygve Lie’s 
proposal in the name of expediency is 4 
stab in the back of the United Nations. 

His argument is simple enough: The 
United Nations in order to function as in- 
tended requires the cooperation of the five 
great powers. One nation, Soviet Russia, 


refuses to cooperate unless the existing and 
lawful Government of one of the five—name- 
is repudiated and a self-consti- 


ly, China 

















tuted, usurping Government is accepted in 
its place. Therefore, says Mr. Lie, repudiate 
the lawful government, notwithstanding its 
great C CORRES SORS to the United Nations, 
ar and cept a government which has demon- 
.ted itself to be the very antithesis of 
rnational peace and goodwill. 
irely apart from bad morals which 
cond mn the suggestion on its face, what 
does Mr. Lie hope to gain as a matter of 
expediency? Had Russia cooperated in fur- 
thering the aims of the United Nations be- 
fore this issue was raised? Is there any rea- 








son to suppose that if the free nations yield 
despite the resulting injustice any genuine 
cooperation could be expected from Russia? 


Having yielded in this case, could the free 
nations consistently decline to refuse a simi- 
lar demand when the next country in Asia or 
elsewhere is partially overrun by Communist 
azere ssion? 

It would be an incalculable tragedy if the 
United Nations were to fail the hopes and 
pray yers of the peace-hungry peoples of the 
world. If that failure should flow from Rus- 
sian contumacy, Russia will inevitably an- 
swer sooner or later for that result. If fail- 
ure should come because the free nations 





sacrifice justice and morals to Russian con- 
tumacy, the United Nations would still fail, 
though it might simulate continuance, but 


only as a symbol of universal cynicism and 
cruel mockery of mankind's noblest aspira- 


tions; and the free nations could not evade 
responsibility for that result. It was not 
Italy in Abyssinia or Japan in Manchuria 
which wrecked the League of Nations. It was 


the weak-kneed, spineless reluctance of the 
other powers to take a resolute stand upon 
the ground of manifest morals and justice. 

The indication that the United States of 
America refrain from defining its opinion of 
Mr. Lie’s proposal until a majority of the 
Security Council had expressed itself is un- 
worthy of the position of leadership which 
events have accorded America. 

The issue is clear and calls for forthright 
policy. 

There is a lawful constitutional Govern- 
ment of China. In the critical years when 
our own fate was in the balance that Gov- 
ernment faithfully, loyally, and successfully 
defended the bastion of Asia against our 
mortal enemy—and Russia’s. With our allies 
we entered into a solemn obligation to de- 
fend the integrity of China against aggres- 
s10n. 

We have done badly enough in fulfilling 
that obligation without participating in this 
final, fatal betrayal suggested by Mr. Lie. 

HAROLD RIEGELMAN. 

New York, March 13, 1950. 








Mr. Hope’s Opinion of the Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Congressman Hope, of Kansas, is an 
outstancing member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. On March 3 he 
aired his views on the Brannan plan over 
the radio of NBC. He scored heavily 
against the plan and I am including his 
speech as a part of my remarks. Itisa 
timely answer to those who would fool 
the farmer and the consumer as well if 
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Mr. Brannan’s ideas were to be adopted 

by this Congress. Here is good cam- 

paign material. The address follows: 
Pro AND Con 


It is now almost a year since the Brannan 
farm plan was presented to the public. Dur- 
ing that time it has been widely discussed. 
In fact, during a period which has been 
notable for the happening of many world- 
shaking events and when some history-mak- 
ing sensation occurs almost every day, the 
Brannan farm program has continued to be 
a subject of great interest. This interest is 
due, in part at least, to two things: First, the 
plan’s unquestionable political appeal, and, 
second, its questionable economic soundness. 

The secret of its political appeal is that it 
offers something to everybody. From that 
standpoint, it’s a stroke of political genius. 
On the one hand, its advocates say to the 
farmers, “The United States Government is 
going to guarantee you an income at high 
wartime levels.” And to consumers they say, 
“We are going to give you low-priced food.” 
That comes mighty close to being Utopia. It 
sounds too good to be true. And, unfor- 
tunately, it is—because when you bring the 
plan down from the stratosphere and look 
it over to see what makes it tick you find that 
a lot of ugly, un-Utopian things show up. 

You find that this isn’t legerdemain, after 
all, and that if farmers are to get high in- 
comes and consumers are to have cheap focd, 
someone is going to have to pay a bill, and a 
pretty big bill it’s going to be, if the plan is 
carried out on the scale envisioned by its 
proponents. How big? Secretary Brannan 
says he doesn’t know. Up to date no advo- 
cate of the plan has come along with any 
figures. They don’t like to talk about that 
part of it. 

A good many people have tried to make an 
estimate. The department of agricultural 
economics of the University of Illinois has 
said: “It could easily be as much as the total 
Federal budget before the war.” The same 
department, taking hogs as an illustration, 
has estimated that hog supports alone might 
cost $700,000,000 annually,.and hogs repre- 
sent only one-seventh to one-eighth of the 
output of our farms. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, after a study of the cost 
of the plan as to milk aione, estimated it 
would amount to $2,480,000,000 annually. 

Other estimates as to the cost of the plan 
as proposed have ranged from to billions 
to ten billions per year. Some of the advo- 
cates of the plan have compared it to the 
British food-subsidy program, the cost of 
which has increased every year, amounting 
in 1948 to the colassal sum of $2,272,000,000. 
Our population is three times as large as 
that of Britain so on the basis of population 
alone the cost of a similar plan here could 
run to almost $7,000,000,000. But that 
doesn’t take into account that the British 
are on an austere diet. If they consumed 
per capita the food we do in this country 
their cost would undoubtedly be higher and 
so we are safe in assuming, I think, that the 
plan here would cost more than three times 
as much as the British plan is costing. 

To make the plan work someone is going to 
have to dig up billions of dollars because 
there’s no other way to give the farmer high 
income and the consumer low prices. And 
where will the money come from? Well, 
from Uncle Sam—and the only money Uncle 
Sam has is what you and I give him. That 
means that every consumer and every farmer 
is going to have to dig down in his pockets 
and fork over the money to carry out this 
gigantic spending operation, and when you 
count taxes this cheap food may be pretty 
high priced food. 

But suppose we don’t dig up the dollars? 
Suppose Congress says that with a $5,500,- 
000,000 deficit already existing, we just can’t 
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appropriate the additional billions which will 
be necessary to enable Uncle Sam to pay a 
part of everybody’s grocery bill. 

What will happen then? Well, initially at 
least the farmer will be left holding the 
sack. He will have done his part. He will 


Phave produced all that the Secretary of Agri- 


culture asked him to produce. By reason 
of this heavy production his prices will have 
declined just as they always do in a time 
of heavy production when there are no price 
supports. The consumer will be getting his 
cheap food but the Secretary will have to 
tell the farmer, “It’s too bad but Congress 
didn’t appropriate the money.” Maybe con- 
sumers will think that is a good thing but 
if they do they will be taking a very short- 
sighted view because low farm prices and 
bankrupt farmers in the end mean depres- 
sion and hard times for everyone. At least 
that’s been the case in the past. 

So the Secretary will have to look around 
for some other means to make good his prom- 
ise of high incomes for farmers. What can 
he do? Well, for one thing he can start 
limiting and controlling the production 
of farm products on the theory that scarcity 
will bring high prices. To do that in any 
effective way will in all probability result in 
the ultimate nationalization of agriculture. 
We'll have in this country exactly the same 
thing they have in England where the Gov- 
ernment tells every farmer what he must pro- 
duce and how much he must produce and if 
he doesn’t carry out the orders in that re- 
spect he loses the use of his farm and it is 
turned over to someone else to operate. 

If this sounds farfetched to anyone, I 
suggest they write their Congressman and 
get a copy of the bill S. 1971 which puts the 
Brannan plan into legislative form. This 
bill was written in the Department of Agri- 
culture and sent to Congress for introduc- 
tion. It was introduced in the Senate on 
May 31, 1949. It is 86 pageslong. A part of 
it is a restatement of some of the laws 
already on the books but much of it is new. 
Fifteen pages of the eighty-six relate to pen- 
alties upon farmers and there are more pages 
with penalties for those who deal in agricul- 
tural products. I think most farmers would 
be interested in reading the provisions of sec- 
tion 401 (b) on page 79 of the bill. 

This section provides that all farmers must 
keep such books and records and make such 
reports as may be required by the Secretary; 
and that if they fail to keep these reports 
and records they will be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction fined not 
more than $500. And if they make a false 
report or record they shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction fined not 
more than $1,000 and imprisoned for not 
more than a year. My prediction is that if 
this bill ever becomes a law we'll either have 
to have more farm bookkeepers or bigger 
jails. 

We've never had any experience here with 
an absolute Government-controlled agricul- 
ture so we don’t know exactly how it will 
work out but if the history of other coun- 
tries in any criterion we know that such con- 
trol will eventually mean less production and 
more inefficient production. It will mean 
higher food prices. So in the end the Bran- 
nan plan will be just as much of a gold 
brick for the consumer who has been led to 
think he will get cheap food as it is for the 
farmer who wakes up some morning and 
finds that he has lost control of his farm. 
Is all this an exuggeration? Not in the least, 
if the Brannan plan is actually carried out 
to the extent necessary for its proponents to 
make good on the promises which they have 
been making to both producers and con- 
sumers. 

I think it should be said in justice to the 
farmers of this country that the Brannan 
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plan did not originate with them. They 


were not consulted. They had no part in 
formulating it. Rather it originated with 
the political leaders of organized labor. It 
is frankly an effort on their part to form a 
political coalition between farmers and or- 
ganized labor. They say, in effect, to farm- 
ers, “Help us elect Members to Congress who 
will repeal the Taft-Hartley law and we'll 
help you get the Brannan plan.” The labor 
politicians can’t lose on that one. If suc- 
cessful they get repeal of Taft-Hartley to- 
ward which they’ve been moving heaven and 
earth, and cheap food temporarily. And I 
know of no way farmers can win on it be- 
cause the ultimate result must inevitably be 
lower farm prices, or in the alternative Gov- 
ernment control of all agricultural produc- 
tion and ultimate nationalization of the in- 
dustry. Politically, what will happen is 
what has always happened when a farmer- 
labor coalition has been attempted. The la- 
bor politicians take over the organization 
and the farmer is left out in the cold. 

Now let me make it clear that what I have 
been discussing is the political Brannan plan 
of something for everybody. That’s the 
basis on which its proponents are trying to 
sell it and the basis on which it must be 
I don't think the farmers of this 
country will fall for this political Brannan 
plan. They are too smart to be caught that 
way. The wonder is that anyone who knows 
farmers would expect them to be for it. I 
am afraid that the labor politicians who.con- 
cocted this plan have gotten their idea of a 
farmer from the funny papers and are labor- 
ing under the delusion that he will buy the 
Brooklyn Bridge if a sufficiently clever line 
of sales talk is used. 

A lot of farmers are wondering why, if the 
Brannan plan is such a good thing for farm- 
ers, it wouldn’t be just as good for the manu- 
facturer and the workingman. Why not 
apply it to the production of automobiles or 
farm machinery or much-needed housing? 
Everybody knows the prices of those things 
should come down. This could be done by 
reducing wages and cutting other costs. No 
one would lose. Workers would get a sub- 
sidy out of the Treasury to make up the loss 
of wages. Employers would be given Govern- 
ment payments to make up their losses. 
And the public would get cheap automobiles 
and farm machinery and housing and maybe 
a lot of other things. Something for every- 
body. Isn’t it lovely? 





Our Immigration Authorities Are Doing 
a Good Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, irrespon- 
sible statements have appeared from 
time to time to the effect that hundreds 
of thousands of aliens are illegally enter- 
ing this country annually and that mil- 
lions of illegal aliens are roaming the 
United States. All of this is, of course, 
nothing more than a concerted effort to 
defeat the current attempt in Congress 
to liberalize the Displaced Persons Act, 
which presently contains discriminatory 
clauses aimed against certain religious 
groups. 


Fantastic stories are spread about 
5,000,00 illegal aliens running loose in the 
country. Today there are only about 
3,000,000 aliens in the United States reg- 
istered pursuant to the Alien Registra- 
tion Act of 1941. With relatively few 
exceptions, nearly all of them entered as 
legal immigrants. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which is entrusted with guard- 
ing the thousands of miles of our borders 
and the numerous ports along the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific, are doing as good a job 
as can be expected with their limited 
appropriations. In 1948 a total of 20,371 

ersons were deported from the United 
States, about three-fourths of them on 
the grounds that they had entered with- 
out inspection or by false statements, 
without proper documents, or overstayed 
the time granted them. 

This shows that our immigration au- 
thorities are on their toes. It also shows 
that the fantastic charges about nu- 
merous loopholes in our immigration 
laws, inadequate immigration surveil- 
lance, and refusal of the courts in New 
York or elsewhere to enforce the immi- 
gration laws, are simply not true. It is 
high time that anti-immigration forces 
stop trying to fool the American public 
with such scarecrows. Let us proceed to 
amend the DP Act in a liberal manner 
and thereby continue our reputation as 
the land of asylum for the oppressed and 
the persecuted. 


It’s Time To Stop Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
political fearlessness is one of the attri- 
butes of public service highly desired but 
not generally found to a degree com- 
mensurate with the requirements of the 
public interest. Representative Waps- 
WorTH is such a public servant, posses- 
sing as he does to an unusual degree the 
quality of honest forthrightness in per- 
formance of his public duties irrespective 
of the effect upon his personal political 
fortunes. This has been typical of him 
for the many, many years of his great 
career as a public servant and |.as served 
as a model for some of his associates to 
emulate. 

Recently he announced his determina- 
tion to oppose al! Federal expenditures 
for a new purpose no matter how laud- 
able except such as might be absolutely 
essential to the national interest. This 
policy will offend many people who taste 
the sweetness of Federal expenditures in 
some special plea or another. For this 
positive position he has been hailed and 
properly so. 

Until such time as the Members of 
Congress find the courage to turn a deaf 
ear to the persuasive pleadings of special 
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groups for portions of Federal revenyes 
to support new programs, even though of 
great merit, the budget will continue to 
be impaired, deficits will become a per. 
manent part of our structure, public debt 
will mount in ever greater proportions, 
taxes will continue stifling, inflation wi) 
be fanned, production will be restricted, 
and bankruptcy inevitable. More power 
to Jim WapSworTH and men such as he. 

In this connection I am pleased to in- 
clude an editorial from the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union of March 11, 1950, 
as follows: 


It’s Time Now To Stop SPENDING—LET’s Br 
OBSTINATE 


Representative JIm WapswortH told Con- 
gress the other day that from here on he 
is going to vote against every measure that 
will increase the future financial commit- 
ments of the Federal Government. 

“Even though I may be called an obsti. 
nate old man,” he said, “I shall fight against 
every bill that does so unless I am con- 
fronted with some dire crisis in which dol- 
lars and cents can’t count.” 

Well, the word obstinate is Jim’s word. 
Maybe we'd have picked another one. But 
somewhere between headstrong, refractory, 
intractable, or stubborn we need a word that 
implies persistent resistance to a wrong 
course. 

And Mr. Webster says obstinate means not 
yielding, not easily subdued, adhering to an 
opinion, purpose, or course. So we're for you. 

That’s what this country needs on new 
schemes to spend. There are times when 
obstinacy is the highest virtue. This is one 
of them. 

The Government is the biggest banker, the 
biggest merchant, the biggest consumer, the 
biggest employer, the biggest spender on 
earth, 

It is the biggest debtor. 

And it’s the biggest fall guy for any new 
scheme for going further into debt. 

The maw that devours what you and your 
neighbors produce by your labor staggers the 
imagination, This year Government is tak- 
ing in taxes one and a half times the cost of 
the First World War. But after spending 
this, it is going into debt as much as the 
total cost of Government in any peacetime 
year up to 1935. 

And still the new schemes for spending 
come. Yet Government has nothing and can 
have nothing except what all of us produce. 
There simply isn’t anything else. 

Isn't it time to stop? Now? Isn’t it time 
to be obstinate? 

The Times-Union believes the only way to 
stop this free-wheeling ride to bankruptcy 
is to mobilize Nation-wide demand for an 
end to new Federal outlays. Commitments 
already on the books will make the burden 
even harder than it is now. 

Below is your certificate of membership in 
the Legion of Obstinate Men and Women. 
Oh, sure, the spenders are going to pounce 
on JIm WADsworRTH’s word obstinate and try 
to have fun with it. They’ve been doing that 
for 20 years. 

Ahd they’ve laughed you into e debt of 
$260,000,000,000 that even your great-grand- 
children will be struggling to carry. 

Let’s laugh last. If they’re going to load 
you with a mule’s burden, as they are, let's 
be as obstinate as a mule about carrying 
any more. 

This isn’t a partisan proposition. Demo- 
crats and Republicans both carry the same 
load. Zip out the coupon and send it to 
your Congressman, and every other Con- 
gressman and Senator whose name you know. 

Tell them you're obstinately sure youre 
carrying enough now. 

















Thomas Jefferson on the Presidential 
Tenure of Office 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Thomas Jefferson once said of 
the Presidency that— 

The service of 8 years with the power to re- 
move at the end of the first 4 comes more 
nearly to my principles. 


This is the proposal for limiting the 
term of the President that was submit- 
ted to the States by the Eightieth Con- 
cress, It is interesting to note that al- 
ready, less than 2 years after this pro- 
posal ‘was sent to the States, 23 of the 
necessary 36 States have approved this 
proposed amendment. 

This prompt approval by so many 
States seemingly indicates that the 
amendment will be approved by the nec- 
essary 36 States probably by 1952, in 
which event the tenure of all future 
Presidents will be limited to two terms. 

States which have so far approved this 
proposed constitutional amendment are: 
Maine, March 31, 1947; Michigan, March 
31, 1947: Iowa, April 1, 1947; Kansas, 
April 1, 1947; New Hampshire, April 1, 
1947: Delaware, April 2, 1947; Illinois, 
April 3, 1947; Oregon, April 3, 1947; Col- 

orado, April 12, 1947; California, April 
15, 1947; New Jersey, April 15, 1947; Ver- 
mont, April 15, 1947; Ohio, April 16, 1947; 
Visconsin, April 16, 1947; Pennsylvania, 
April 29, 1947; Connecticut, May 21, 
1947: Missouri, May 22, 1947; Nebraska, 
May 23, 1947; Virginia, January 28, 1948; 
Mississippi, February 12, 1948; New 
York, March 9, 1948; South Dakota, Jan- 
uary 21, 1949; North Dakota, February 
25, 1949. 

Jefferson’s views on the President’s 
tenure of office and other matters, are 
told in the following excellent article by 
Columnist Guy Allison in the News-Press, 
of Glendale, Calif.: 

BYPATHS OF HISTORY 
(By Guy Allison) 


What noted American changed his mind 
with reference to the length of time a Presi- 
t of the United States should serve? 
When a man reaches the age of 62 years 
his judgment should be well seasoned, and 
particularly should his judgment be reason- 
bly reliable if it concerns the type of work 
which he has pursued for 40 years of his 
adult life. If such a position is accepted, 
then the opinion of Thomas Jefferson is 
worthy of consideration, for it was when he 
1ad reached the above age and had been in 
political office for 40 years that he gave the 
a _— answer to the question, “How long 
a President of the United States be per- 
mitted to serve?” Said he, on January 6, 
c a 
; ry, opinion originally was that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should be elected 
' 7 years and be forever ineligible there- 
iter. I have since become sensible that 7 
years is too long to be irremovable, and that 
there should be a peaceable way of withdraw- 
ing a man midway, who is doing wrong. 
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“The service of 8 years, with the power to 
remove at the end of the first four comes 
more nearly to my principles, as corrected 
by experience, and it is in adherence to that 
that I have determined to withdraw at the 
end of my second term. General Washington 
set the example of voluntary retirement after 
8 years and I shall follow it.” 

In a letter to Gov. Mann Page, of Virginia, 
Jefferson also said: 

“I have always found that rcgues would 
be uppermost. Those who, rising above the 
multitude, always contrive to nestle them- 
selves into the places of profit and power. 
These rogues set out with stealing the 
people’s good opinion, and then steal from 
them the right of withdrawing it, by con- 
triving laws and associations against the 
Lower of the people themselves. 

“It is the practice of despots to use part of 
the people to keep the rest in order, and 
those who have once got the ascendency and 
possessed themselves of all the resources of 
the Nation, have immense means of retain- 
ing their advantage.” 

Is it not about time for Americans to do 
some serious thinking upon a subject against 
which such a man as Thomas Jefferson 
warned them? 





Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I wish to submit 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of March 12, 1950, as follows: 


HAWAII AND ALASKA 


In voting to admit Hawaii and Alaska to 
statehood, the House recognized the over- 
whelming logic in the pleas of these two 
Territories. The situation of the whole free 
world argues for an extension of the prin- 
ciple of union, and the argument is par- 
ticularly cogent as respect two American 
Territories prepared for statehood by tradi- 
tion and long years of tutelage. In the case 
of Hawaii the approval repeats similar action 
by the House nearly 3 years ago. It serves 
to confirm the fact that full membership 
in the Union for Hawaii is justified by every 
criterion. In the case of less populous 
Alaska, legislators gave weight to her stra- 
tegic national defense position. Statehood 
also would open the door to the full economic 
development that Alaska now lacks. 

Although the prospect seems to be for 
harder going in the Senate, we hope Senators 
will have no truck with the many irrational 
and groundless objections to statehood. 
Communism in Hawaii, for example, is a 
perpetual red herring. The question has 
been explored at length, and there is no 
reason to believe that Hawaii is less com- 
petent to cope with it than any State. The 
contention that Alaska does not have enough 
population is countered by the fact that some 
12 States had smaller populations when ad- 
mitted to the Union, and that territorial 
status probably is holding down expansion, 

The one argument that does have some 
merit is that a disproportionate representa- 
tion in Congress, The argument is far less 
applicable in the case of Hawaii, which now 
has more population than half a dozen States, 
but it is true that Alaska would be on a par 
in the Senate with several States more than 
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100 times her size. It is precisely because 
of such differences, however, that the found- 
ing fathers devised the two-House system, 
with House membership apportioned on the 
basis of population. AlasKa’s total repre- 
sentation of three—two Members in the 
Senate and one in the House—would not 
give it undue influence. Moreover, the fact 
that Senators serve for 6 years tends to en- 
courage thinking on a national level, at least 
after a period of service. 

Although there have been no new admis- 
sions to the Union for 38 years, it was never 
intended that the Union should remain static, 
Indeed, this is a time when the United States 
ought to be giving an example—and an in- 
vitation—to the free world. 





World Health Organization Battles 
Disease on Global Scale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Michael Goldsmith: 


Wor.Lp HEALTH ORGANIZATION BATTLES DISEASE 
ON GLOBAL SCALE—MAIN ATTACK CONCEN- 
TRATED ON MALARIA, TUBERCULOSIS, AND 
SyPHILIs, WHICH TAKE 10,000,000 Lives 
YEARLY 

(By Michael Goldsmith) 

GENEvA.—ANn aggressive world-wide battle 
against disease is being waged from Geneva 
headquarters by the World Health Organiza- 
tion—the United Nations’ public-health de- 
partment of the world. 

Disease knows no frontiers. The creation 
of WHO is the most ambitious attempt thus 
far to pursue disease across national barriers. 

Nearly 70 nations belong to the organiza- 
tion. Their major aim in setting up WHO 
within the United Nations framework in 1948 
was to enable medically advanced countries 
jointly to aid the less advanced for the bene- 
fit of all. 

WHO's main attack now is concentrated on 
three preventable diseases: Malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and syphilis. WHO estimates that 
these three kill upward of 10,000,000 per- 
sons every year, but considers these figures 
extremely conservative. In many parts of 
the world health services are so inadequate 
no one knows how many more millions die 
without ever seeing a doctor. 

Hundreds of thousands more are killed 
every year by cholera and plague, also high 
on WHO’s priority list. In many areas of 
India and China these two diseases have 
claimed their dead every day for centuries. 
As long as these hard cores of infection re- 
main, the danger of a catastrophic epidemic 
sweeping through the world continues a per- 
manent menace. 


MODERN PROBLEMS 


Old-fashioned quarantine methods are no 
longer effective in the air age. ‘No country 
can depend solely on its own protective ar- 
rangements,” says Maj. Gen. Brock Chisholm, 
WHO's director general. “Each must be as- 
sured of satisfactory controls in all other 
countries as well. The protection of one 


country depends on the effectiveness of 
health administrations 
and upon the 
action.” 


in other countries 


success of their collective 
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Dr. Chisholm—he has dropped his military 
title—is a soft-spoken little man with twine 
kling eyes who is recognized as one of the 
world’s outstanding psychiatrists. He has 
organized WHO into divisions and area com- 
mands on military lines, possibly on the basis 
of his experience as wartime head of the 
Canadian Army’s medical services. 

His organization is one of the most suce 
cessful of the UN specialized agencies. With 
an annual budget of $7,500,000, WHO sends 
medical missions and specialists to a score 
of countries, maintains a permanent watch 
against the spread of pestilence, organizes 
full-scale campaigns in particularly disease- 
ridden areas, aids and records progress in 
medical research throughout the world, and 
assists any member nation in the develop- 
ment of its health services and the training 
of its doctors. 

Dr. Chisholm's pet project is an ambitious 
malaria-control program to be spread over 
the next 5 years in test areas of the Middle 
East, Southeast Asia, and Latin America. 
The test was organized by WHO, and the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization under President Truman’s “point 
four” world-development and _ technical- 
assistance program. 

Malaria, which strikes an estimated 300,- 
000,000 persons every year, can be eliminated 
in any area by vigorous action against the 
anopheles mosquito. The three test projects 
will cost $10,000,000. WHO expects the im- 
mense increase in food production in the 
test areas will repay many times the original 
expenditure. 

MOTHERS COOPERATE 


New techniques in malaria control are be- 
ing employed by a number of small WHO 
demonstration teams already operating in 
half a dozen Asiatic countries. Armed with 
DDT insecticide, these teams penetrate into 
the jungles of Central India and the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan to fight malaria and 
show medical students and sanitary engi- 
neers how to do the job themselves. 

WHO has abandoned the old technique of 
spraying DDT from airplanes as wasteful and 
unnecessary. The system was widely em- 
ployed in Greece and Sardinia, but experts 
now agree that individual indoor spraying of 
houses is preferable. 

The malaria teams run into unexpected 
difficulties in isolated area. In the Terai dis- 
trict of India a team headed by Dr. Peter 
Issaris of Athens met with Buxas, a tribe 
where the head of the family is always a 
woman. The mothers thought the malaria 
blood tests were a cunning selection system 
for the Indian Army and spirited their sons 
into hiding. Bribed with packets of DDT to 
kill their lice and small bottles of benzoate 
against their scabies, the mothers were per- 
suaded to cooperate. 

In some areas the antimalaria teams wiped 
out even more deadly diseases. In Shimoga, 
India, Paul Bierstein, a WHO sanitary engi- 
neer from Shenandoah, Pa., found his DDT 
campaign also killed fleas carrying plague, 
eliminating the dreaded disease from that 
area. In East Bengal Dr. Gabriele Gramiccia 
from Rome, Italy, fought malaria in an area 
infested with kala-azar, a deadly tropical dis- 
easé transmitted by sand flies. Dr. Gramic- 
cia’s DDT killed the sand flies, wiping out 
kala-azar in the district. 

‘ WHO'S antimalaria teams operate on an 
annual budget of $250,000. Teams fighting 
other diseases in many parts of the world are 
handicapped by an equally limited budget. 

One team made a survey of venereal 
diseases in the isolated Gunde Valley of north 
India and found nearly half the population 
infected wtih syphilis. A handful of WHO 
specialists showed local volunteers how to 
diagnose syphilis and to inject penicillin. 
After 3 months’ work, the team reported new 
infections had ceased. 

Syphilis and its related diseases are usually 
estimated to cause 2,000,000 deaths per year 


but Dr. Thorstein Guthe of Oslo, Norway, 
chief venereal disease expert, believes the 
true death toll is much greater. Millions of 
babies are born with syphilis every year. 
Most of them die before they are a year old. 

Throughout southeast Asia, the West In- 
dies, Africa, and the Middle East, two forms 
of syphilis known as yaws and bejel cause 
untold death and suffering. They are easily 
transmitted through a handshake or an in- 
fected drinking cup. In Europe itself, tens 
of thousands of Yugoslav Moslems suffer 
from a local form of syphilis which is also 
passed from person to person without inter- 
course. 

Fortunately, all the variations of syphilis 
can be cured with penicillin. WHO experts 
in many countries are teaching new tech- 
niques of treatment. A large-scale project is 
under way in Haiti and adjacent areas of the 
Dominican Republic to rid the population 
of syphilis and yaws. 

In fighting venereal disease, WHO experts 
again found themselves up against ignorance 
and superstition in many areas. In Ethiopia, 
which probably has the world’s highest vene- 
real-disease rate, Dr. Guthe saw tribal witch 
doctors prescribing the blood of a black male 
goat as a cure for syphilis. 


THE GREATEST KILLER 


In the more highly developed countries, 
syphilis is concentrated mainly in the big 
cities and seaports. Important navigable 
rivers carry the infection far inland. For 
decades the River Rhine has been renowned 
as a black stream of venereal infection be- 
tween Rotterdam and the inland ports all 
the way up to Switzerland. 

A special international commission was 
set up under WHO auspices to coordinate 
and improve the treatment of syphilis in 
Rhine boatmen in all the countries border- 
ing on the river. 

The greatest killer of all among the in- 
fectious diseases is tuberculosis. More than 
5,000,000 people die of it every year, although 
it has been preventable since Koch discov- 
ered the tuberculin bacillus in 1882. The 
reason, WHO says, is a total lack of doctors 
and medical equipment in large areas of the 
world. 

Antitubercular BCG vaccine was intro- 
duced in 1921, but it was never extensively 
used until WHO opened a vast anti-TB cam- 
paign 2 years ago. In cooperation with the 
Danish Red Cross and the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, more than 18 
million European children were tested for 
tuberculosis and half of them vaccinated 
with BCG. The program is to be extended 
all over the world this year. 

“The intense tuberculosis problem is not 
in Europe at all,” Dr. John B. McDougall, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, explained. “The worst 
areas are in Asia, in the Pacific Islands, and 
in Latin America. In India alone tubercu- 
losis kills more than one million persons 
every year.” 

Dr. McDougall, WHO chief tuberculosis 
expert, returned recently from a survey in 
India. “The surprising thing is not that 
the death and sickness rates are so high,” 
he said, “but that many of these poor people 
are able to live at all.” 

Tuberculosis centers to be established by 
WHO in India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
will combine prevention and treatment with 
training of personnel, Dr. McDougall said, 
“so that the whole project will grow snowball 
fashion.” Centers eventually will be set up 
in areas where no doctor has been seen be- 
fore. 

SOVIET WALKED OUT 


On cll WHO health maps there is a large 
blank space—Soviet Russia. The Soviet 
Union and its satellites originally took an 
active part. Last year, however, the Russians 
walked out. Bulgaria followed suit and most 
of the other satellites have become lukewarm. 
But even while the Soviet Union was a full 


>. 
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member, no information on disease in Russ{, 
ever reached the experts in Geneva. 

WHO rtill regards Russia legally a member; 
and regularly sends medical literature anq 
periodicals to the Soviet Ministry of Healty 
and to universities in Russia and the Ukraine. 
The books are never returned, but neither are 
they acknowledged. 

At WHO’s first annual assembly in 1949 
Czechoslovaki< pressed for the establishment 
of a regjonal office in Prague to give specia| 
assistance to “war-devastated nations” jn 
eastern Europe. The proposal was turneq 
down, mainly for financial reasons. Now wit 

more funds available WHO would like to set 
up a European office, but the Czechs are no 
longer interested. 

Although political dissension has stalleg 
progress in Europe, WHO is setting up “health 
regions” elsewhere to decentralize its war on 
disease. Regional organizations are already 
functioning in southeast Asia and the Middle 
East, while the Pan-American~ Sanitary 

, Bureau has become its regional organization 
for the Americas. 

The various campaigns eventually will be 
controlled at regional levels, where coopera- 
tion of governments works more smoothly 
and WHO officials can remain in close touch 
with their workers in the feld. 
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Creeping Socialism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following timely 
and pointed article from the February 
22, 1950, issue of Human Events: 


How DEFIciIts ARE CAMOUFLAGED 


In the political breathing spell, before the 
1950 congressional campaigns get fully under 
way, it is helpful to reflect on the ecoromic 
message sent to Congress by President Tru- 
man on January 6. 

The immediate journalistic reaction was 
that this message signified a turn to the 
right, designed in advance to counter the 
“Liberty versus socialism” slogan of the GOP 
That analysis is probably correct as far as 
it goes. But that analysis does not go far 
enough. 

Superficially, the economic message reads 
like a collection of clichés. But every word 
was chosen with the utmost care to do the 
political work assigned to it, It Was a sig- 
nificant part of the myth-making by which 
the greatest Nation in history is being trans- 
formed by a handful of men. And it should 
be studied as such. 

According to the myth, our economy is in 
fine shape. With hardly a ripple we have 
surmounted the most devastating of all Wars 
We have solved the elusive problem of stabil- 
izing capitalist production. The only diffi- 
culty is a lag in business investment, and 
the administration will take care of that by 
enlarging consumer markets. It follows that 
anyone who is against the administration's 
program is against progress, and has dou)ts 
about the ability of the American people. 

To be sure the administration must spend 
$42,000,000,000 a year (or $50,000,000,000 ac- 
cording to the estimates of Congressman 
Taser). It will run a deficit of 5 to 10 bil- 
lions even with onerous wartime tax rates. 
But this deficit is due to business, Cong! 
and the enemy. 











of course enlarging consumer markets for 
business brings us by @ new route to very 
old § pending ‘programs—public housing, so- 
at’ curity, everything that Hopkins or 
‘ajlace ever urged. But they are minor is- 
The major issue is the ever-grow- 
ance of Government to the heartland 
» free society, the productive system 
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In the old days, when the New Deal was 
« militant minority, Tugwell and Corcoran 
‘i ichted in attacking business, in outraging 


every accepted economic belief. Now busi- 
ness is not important enough to deserve offi- 
cial denunciation. 

One sentence in the message tells why. 
The Government is to help little business 


—as if the clipper ships of New 
nd or the first Ford automobiles were 
by big business. 
Obviously it means that government is 
goi to insure loans for small business. 
G rnme ent is now guaranteeing loans for 
ublic housing. The price-support program 
rm products like potatoes is now much 
. fore. There is a bill in Congress to 
risks in foreign investment. This 
hod can be applied to every segment of 
» business. But if government is the 
« bearer, where is free enterprise? Ob- 
viously only the State is either free or en- 


ing. 
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the end product of economic tech- 
Economists were once philosophers, 
f learning and wisdom. Then we be- 
train economic experts who knew all 
itiae of their science but had little 
critical judgment or moral responsibility. 

7 technicians caused little damage at 
first, because we had an inherited social 
f work which held us together. But it 

evitable that the new political leaders 
i take over the rootless technicians as 
of their cultural front and inflate 

* importance to impress the public. A 
vy very able economists and lawyers were 

for another purpose. Their work was 
» apart the free capitalist society bit 
bit and put it together again according 
to a totally different pattern, but camou- 
f i to look unchanged. 
They are products of the wartime experi- 
in disintegration by which men learned 
k at a landscape, to ignore its true sig- 
and analyze it into fragments, to 
st which details give the illusion 
and then make a synthetic repro- 
duction of these details to conceal a muni- 
Ul plant. 
e purpose of both kinds of camouflage 
ceive. Behind their verbal deceptions 
the little teams of technicians have advanced 
mmandos into our agriculture, our in- 
our housing, our State and city 
nments. They have, with their finan- 
ols, disconnected the ties which bound 
community to the people who built it. 
I have put in wires that now connect 
ommunity with the master switch in 
Washington. They have combined all our 
ident activities into one tightly or- 
d production line, where everyone’s 
is financially geared to government. 
ihey are careful to use the orthodox words 
{ phrases, to give the illusion of familiar 
ty to the whole. But the administra- 
n Washington is now completely mas- 
f the economic process. 
III 


nomics is not a parade of wooden fig- 
It is a metabolic process, a form of 
The people of a nation take certain 
nees from their resources, transform 
m by their work and skill into what they 
heed, and do it with such an economy of 
t y that there is a margin left for growth. 
\ n this vital process of replenishment 
wth breaks down the society, like an 
ac VI—App. 1) 
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individual, is dying. The outer limbs may 
still be robust, but inwardly the turn is to- 
ward decay. 

The New Deal mined our capital resources 
and wasted them in made work, in political 
strife, and and inflated war costs. It re- 
strained our people to distrust their in- 
dividual ability to plan, taught them to 
avoid work, and to trust political promises 
calculated to deceive. 

President Truman could have reversed that 
trend. He has chosen to complete it, though 
perhaps his advisers really made the choice. 
The President's economic message of January 
6 was a truly historic document. It sounded 
the death knell of American economic 
growth, not less so because Mr. Truman him- 
self may not realize what is happening. 

The key argument now is full employment 
of resources, money, machines and men. 
Both chattel slavery and feudalism succeeded 
in providing full employment. The free 
economy improved on these by seeking the 
most productive employment of all factors. 
It put every man and every dollar where it 
would do the most fruitful work. That is 
why it had rising income to pay them. No 
One was put on made work, which produced 
no income, and so no one worked without 
pay. That wasn’t just dull economics. It 
was one of the greatest political achievements 
of all history: the abolition of unpaid work 
or serfdom. We have let abuses under capi- 
talism blind us to the essential value of the 
system. 

“Full employment of resources” is the de- 
ceptive phrase hiding the turn back to a sys- 
tem of employment for capital and labor 
without compensation. The state can give 
full employment to men or dollars only by 
putting them at superfluous work. Of 
course for a while they can be paid by the 
confiscation of existing capital, laboriously 
accumulated by our forebears. But soon 
payment is made by lowering the income of 
the majority, calling this process “fair 
shares,” as they do in Socialist Britain. In- 
stead of full-time slavery for part of the peo- 
ple we now have part-time slavery for all— 
involuntary labor to pay taxes. 

The planners know this. But they also 
know that it is politically feasible to go on 
looting our national capital fund. They 
need only spend part of the take for gigantic 
projects to satisfy the people, like Gov. Willie 
Stark, or like the model villages built by 
Potemkin to fool the Empress Catherine. 
These economic Nuremberg festivals are the 
promotional cost of the welfare state. They 
are the phosphorescent glow that hides the 
decay beneath. 

Iv 


In every country the first stage of the 
welfare state is political squandering of the 
nation’s capital. The second stage is re- 
newal of the exhausted capital fund by the 
only means at the disposal of the State—by 
making everyone work longer hours, at less 
pay, for the dictators who rule in the name 
of the people. 

The second stage of the welfare state ap- 
pears in its &year plans, meaning assign- 
ment of workers to jobs that officials choose 
for them. That is old stuff in Europe. Now 
we see that it can happen here. 

The economic messace introduces the note 
of austerity into American thinking. Work- 
ers must work harder. Businessmen must 
take more risks. Everyone must pay even 
heavier taxes. To make it all well-rounded 
the administration vaguely promises to be 
economical sometime, somewhere—time and 
place not specified. 

So, in America, we move without reason 
or foresight into the degeneracy of the wel- 
fare state. 

Why does no one stop this grim decay? 
This is not Czarist Russia slowly collapsing 
in corruption. It is not defeated Germany 
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taken over by the band of Nazi plunderers. 
It is the United States of America, the last, 
best hope of earth. 

The real trouble is not with the power- 
seekers or the technicians. It is some 
weakness in ourselves. Froude tells us of the 
Indian tribes which suffered so deep a trauma 
from the rush of Spanish violence, and the 
incomprehensible spread of slavery to a peo- 
ple who had been free, that they willed their 
collective death. 

The cure is easy, if we have the will. We 
must take back from the administration its 
power over our money, which is our work. 

Money is only a receipt for work done. 
Credit is an IO U for work not yet done. Any 
nation which lets its government operate on 
credit in peacetime is a nation of indentured 
servants. It is on its way to becoming a 
nation of serfs. If we let the state use deficit 
financing in peacetime, we are agreeing to 
let it conscript our labor in peacetime. 

The point at which to attack the evil is 
in the budget of the Federal Government. 
For it is there that clever men are fighting 
to enslave a people who, by their own indif- 
ference, are already half enslaved. 








Radio Address of Hon. R. Walter 
Riehlman, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
radio broadcast delivered by our able col- 
league, Hon. R. WALTER RIZHLMAN, Repre- 
sentative of the Thirty-sixth Congres- 
sional District of New York, over Station 
WHAM, Rochester, N. Y., on March 6, 
1950. He evidences the same sound com- 
mon sense and devotion to the principles 
which have formed a bulwark of strength 
in the upbuilding of our country which 
have always characterized his service in 
Congress. I commend his views to my 
colleagues. 

The address follows: 

I want to talk to you about socialized medi- 
cine. In the past 14 years one or more bills 
have been pending before sessions of Con- 
gress proposing that the United States Gov- 
ernment participate in the furnishing of 
compulsory medical care to its citizens. All 

he socialistic countries of Europe for some 
years now have had programs of this char- 
acter. I have been invited to speak on this 
program to express my views on the subject. 
I am cpposed to Government-furnished med- 
icine in the same degree as I oppose Govern- 
ment- furnished food, goc OSes, or s which 
by custom in our country have been hereto- 
fore reserved to free en eaters se. 

The bankrupt nations of Europe today 
which are either participating in or furnish- 
ing health services are at the same time de- 
pending heavily upon us to furnish them 
with goods and credit and it seems straz 
that we, one of the few solvent nati in 
the world, would be interested in borrowing 
concepts from those countries. In most Eu- 
ropean countries liberty and freedom are dy- 
ing because their systems of government do 
not reward initiative but instead shackle 
their people and deprive them of their lib- 
erty. The free-enterprise system remains 
healthy in the United States. However 
is threatened by persons who are attemptin 





ervices 
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to import foreign ideologies, including so- 
cialized medicine, into the United States. 


Let's analyze without emotion the admin- 
istration’s socialized-medicine proposal. 
This legislation would draft the services of 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and other profes- 
sional personnel, including technicians, and 
place them on the Federal pay roll for the 
purpose of rendering medical services to 
everybody. Wherever tried this type of 


medical care has degenerated to a low qual- 
ity of care. The administration’s program 





would be supported by another pay-roll tax, 
plus contributions from the Federal Treas- 
ury to make up underestimates of the cost. 
The eventual cost of the program has not 


been definitely determined by the sponsors 
of this \ lly un-Amerigan scheme, but esti- 
mates do range from the administration's 







“guesstin ’ of $7,000,000,000 to estimates 
by reliable authorities of $18,000,000,000 
annually. 

It is inconceivable that our successful 
medical svstem should be substituted by a 
system which has been inaugurated else- 
where and failed to produce the same high 
quality of medical care already achieved in 
the United States. We have the lowest death 
rate, the highest ratio of physicians to popu- 
lation, and ours is the only system which 
guarantees a _ confidential doctor-patient 
relatioi 


The latest administration’s health-insur- 
ance bill contains 163 pages. Several pages 
are dedicated to the proposition that the 
patient will be guaranteed freedom to choose 
his own physician. However, if the doctor’s 
panel were filled, there would be no oppor- 
tunity for the patient to select him. This is 
the scheme which is used everywhere so- 
cialized medicine exists and is the only work- 
able arrangement. 

It is interesting to know who is seeking to 
sell socialized medicine to the United States. 
John T. Flynn, in his recent book, The 
Road Ahead, advises us that unprincipled 
politicians seeking perpetuation in office 
offer this social scheme in the hope of win- 
ning votes. Flynn warns that they are imi- 
tating the socializers of Great Britain, and 
we could become victims of a deadly par- 
ailel—copying Great Britain and starting 
down “austerity road” to socialism and an 
all-powerful state. 

Mind you, I am not for a moment blind to 
the problem that many people have difficulty 
in obtaining medical care at a cost which 
they can afford, but I am not willing to ac- 
cept socialism in any form in trade for hard- 
fought for and well-earned American free- 
dom. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that socialism does not mix with free enter- 
prise. We can’t have a little socialism—it 
grows and chokes out free enterprise just as 
weeds, if not eradicated, take over a garden. 
There is no more reason to nationalize the 
medical profession than there is to national- 
ize farming, the steel industry, the mines, 
our transportation systems, the lawyers, the 
butchers, or the bakers. All our industries 
and professions present difficulties to the 
economy from time to time, but there have 
always been found American remedies for 
such problems—certainly we need not re- 
sort to socialism as a cure for American ills. 





The biggest faliacy of those who would 
nationalize and socialize to bring about eco- 
pomic cures lies in the fact that socialism 


hasn't worked successfully in any country 
where it has been tried—this type of cure is 
worse than any of the ills with which we are 
confronted. 

I don’t wish to end this discussion in op- 
position to the administration's medical 
scheme without leaving with you a sugges- 
tion as to how better medical care might be 
assured for the American people at reason- 
able costs. Briefly I support recent legisla- 
tion introduced by the Honorable KENNETH 
B. Keatinc, of the Fortieth District of the 
State of New York. TIlis bill, H. R. 6819, pro- 


vides that persons who wish voluntarily to 
purchase health insurance policies, may de- 
duct the cost of the premium from their 
Federal income taxes. This will certainly 
provide an incentive to persons within that 
bracket of taxes, roughly between $2,500 and 
$5,000, who today need the protection of in- 
surance against the cost of serious illness. 
To my mind the words “voluntary and Amer- 
ican” blend in a happier union than do the 
words “compulsion and American.” Thank 
you. 





Shipment of Arms to the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter that I have received 
from the Department of State in response 
to the protest that I received from the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, Boston, Mass., with respect to the 
shipment of arms to the Near East: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 13, 1950. 
The Honorable THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Lane: I have received your 
letter of February 21, 1950, and enclosed tel- 
egram from the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, Boston, Mass., concerning the 
shipment of arms to the Near East. Your 
courtesy in making the telegram available to 
the Department for consideration is greatly 
appreciated. 

In view of the termination of hostilities in 
the Near East, it was determined by the Se- 
curity Council last August that the embargo 
on arms shipments to the area was no longer 
necessary. During the discussions in the 
Council the representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom stated that 
their respective countries did not wish to see 
an arms race take place in the Near East. 
The United States subsequently established 
a policy for the exportation of military 
equipment from this country to the Near 
East under which it has permitted shipment 
to the Arab States and to Israel of equip- 
ment which has been determined to be 
necessary for the maintenance of internal 
order and for the reasonable requirements of 
self-defense. 

A renewal of the Arab-Israeli conflict would 
be a tragic development which must not take 
place. This Government has been keeping 
a close watch on developments affecting Pal- 
estine and an analysis of available informa- 
tion does not lead to the conclusion that 
serious measures are being taken in prepara- 
tion for a renewal of hostilities. 

There have most certainly heen inflamma- 
tory and bellicose statements made in both 
the Arab and Israeli press concerning a re- 
newal of the fighting. While such an atti- 
tude on the part of journalists is deplorable 
and harmful to the eventual establishment 
of good relations between Israel and the Arab 

tates, under the circumstances, with bitter 
fighting only so recently terminated, it would 
probably be too much to expect that highly 
aroused passions should quickly cool. Some 
of the warlike pronouncements of Officials 
of near eastern governments may have been 
made for the purpose of domestic consump- 
tion. The Department does not believe that 
the remarks of individual radio and press 
commentators should be taken as a reliable 
indication of any serious or immediate in- 
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tent on the part of the respective Govern. 
ments to resume hostilities. 

At the present time, the relations between 
the Arab states and Israel are governed by 
valid armistice agreements signed by those 
states in the early months of 1949. In these 
agreements, the parties committed them. 
selves to refrain from further acts of hostij. 
ity, and the execution of the provisions o7 
the agreements is being actively supervise 
by United Nations personnel on the spot in 
Palestine. These representatives have re. 
ported that the area is tranquil. Should a 
threat to the peace arise in the Near East, jt 
would be the duty of the United Nations rep. 
resentatives, and the state concerned, to re. 
port this development to the Security Coun. 
cil, which remains seized of the question of 
the maintenance of peace in Palestine, 

In considering the export of arms to the 
Near East from the United States, and from 
other countries, the Department has con- 
stantly kept in mind the danger of enhanc. 
ing the possibility of a renewal of the Pales. 
tine conflict. As stAted above, our analysis 
of all information available to us does not 
indicate any serious preparations to this 
end. Should such information be received, 
the United States Government would be 
quick to use all of its influence in an attempt 
to prevent such an eventuality, both within 
the United Nations and outside. 

The telegram enclosed with your letter is 
returned herewith. 

c’ncerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





Excise Taxes on Communication 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent heretofore granted, I wish 
to insert in the Record my remarks as 
follows: 

We in America are both proud and 
justly thankful that we still have a free 
communications system but we certainly 
cannot be proud of the fact that our great 
communication services which are a vital 
business and social necessity continue to 
be taxed at a rate deliberately designed 
to restrict and discourage their use. The 
present restrictive rates which are the 
results of successive increases by the 
Revenue Acts of 1941, 1942 and 1943 are 
as follows: 

Percent 
Telephone toll messages of 25 cents and 


I i i a te le . 
Local telephone service and toll messages __ 
of 24 cents and under-_-_----~--.-- ee ae 
Domestic telegraph, cable, and radio _ 
MOMNGNE.. .cumisitinddaslseeiingen- - 2 
International telegraph, cable, and radio 
0 ee eee 10 
Leased wire services_.............-.---- 25 
Wire and equipment service___--.------- i) 


These taxes are not a tax on the com- 
panies but are imposed directly on the 
users of the services. The taxes are col- 


lected by the communications companies 
from the people and remitted monthly to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 











The communicativns taxes are basi- 
wartime taxes and they have no 


ally 

onceivable place in an economy which 
depends for its survival on continued 
crowth and expansion. That these taxes 
are wartime taxes and that the present 
rates are designed to restrict the use of 
the services is manifest from their leg- 


islative history. 

The first tax imposed on communica- 
tions services was that contained in the 
Spanish War Act of 1898 at a rate of 1 
cent for each telephone or telegraph 
message for which a charge of 15 cents 
or over was made, This tax was subse- 
quently repealed but reimposed by the 
act of October 22, 1914—emergency rev- 
enue laws—at the same rate. This act 
was then repealed by the Revenue Act of 
1916 but due to the heavy expenditures 
incurred in the prosecution of World 
War I the Revenue Act of 1917 reimposed 
the tax on the same class of communica- 
tions services at a rate of 5 cents for each 
15-cent message. When the war emer- 
cency was carried over into 1918, the rate 
v increased by the Revenue Act of 
1918 to 5 cents on messages ranging from 
15 cents to 49 cents and to 10 cents on 
messages of 50 cents and over. This act 
added a new tax on leased wire services 
between local service areas at the rate 
of 10 percent. 

The Revenue Act of 1921, which re- 
pealed many of the other World War I 
excise taxes, merely made a slight 
change in the brackets subject to the 
5-cent and 10-cent rates of tax. 

The Revenue Act of 1924 repealed all 
of the then existing excise taxes on com- 
munications services. 

In 1932 in order to meet rising Federal 

expenditures Congress reimposed excise 
taxes on communications services in the 
Revenue Act of 1932. Excise taxes on 
telephone messages were imposed at the 
rate of 10 cents on messages of 50 cents 
to $9 cents; 15 cents on messages of $1 
to $1.99; and 20 cents on messages of 
$2 und over. Telegraph messages were 
taxed at 5 percent and there was a 10- 
cent tax on each cable or radio message. 
A tax at the rate of 5 percent was made 
applicable to amounts paid for leased 
wires between local service areas. These 
depression emergency taxes were still in 
effect in 1941 when the country em- 
barked on its defense program. 
In the Revenue Act of 1941 the rates 
on telephone messages of 25 cents and 
over were increased to 5 cents for each 
50 cents or fraction thereof with tele- 
graph, cable, and radio messages being 
taxed at 10 percent. The rate on 
leased wires was increased to 10 percent 
and made applicable to all leased wires 
and, for the first time, an excise tax was 
imposed on wire and equipment services 
at the rate of 5 percent, and on local serv- 
ice, including toll messages under 25 
cents, at the rate of 6 percent. 

As the war emergency continued, ex- 
cise taxes on communications services 
were further increased, first in the Rev- 
€nue Act of 1942 and further increased 
in the Revenue Act of 1943. The rate on 
telephone toll messages was increased to 
20 percent of the charge and then to 25 
Percent. The rate on domestic tele- 
graph, cable, and radio messages was in- 
Creased to 15 percent of the charge and 
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then to 25 percent. The rate on leased 
wire services was increased to 15 per- 
cent and then to 25 percent. And, the 
rate on local service, including toll mes- 
sages under 25 cents, was increased to 
10 percent and then to 15 percent. 

A tax on our communication services 
cannot be justified on any sound princi- 
ple of taxation. Such taxes do violence 
to the ability to pay principal because 
they fall with equal impact on all classes 
and actually discriminate against indi- 
viduals who have to make frequent use 
of communication services. Moreover, 
such taxes are a particular hardship on 
our farmers and all persons in rural areas 
and also discriminate against certain 
sections of the country which are often 
far removed from the centers of popu- 
lation. 

Even those who argue that these taxes 
should be continued because they are 
productive of revenue and easily ad- 
ministered cannot on any rational 
ground defend the present rates. By 
no stretch of the imagination can com- 
munication services be classified as a 
luxury and yet they are taxed not only 
at luxury rates, but in the case of tel- 
egrams and long-distance telephone calls 
at a 25-percent rate which is higher 
than the rate applied to such items as 
movies, radios, perfume, jewelry, night 
clubs, cosmetics, and other items. 

Sixty-six percent of all our families 
and almost all of our businesses have tel- 
ephones and of the approximately 38,- 
205,000 telephones in the United States 
one out of six, or approximately 6,841,- 
000 are owned and operated by an inde- 
pendent (non-Bell system) telephone 
company. 

In my opinion there is an indis- 
pensable place in the Nation’s business 
and social system for a privately oper- 
ated telegraph system but the continu- 
ation of the present tax of 25 percent 
has already destroyed any competitive 
possibility and as a result the Western 
Union Co. has been and is now oper- 
ating at a considerable deficit. In 1949 
the telegraph users paid to the company 
for its services more than $216,000,000 
including the tax, but $36,500,000 of the 
funds collected by Western Union from 
the public were remitted to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. If the present tax re- 
straint is lifted, it wil be possible for this 
industry to operate succesfully, and this 
fact together with the recognition of the 
wholly illogical and unsound continua- 
tion of the present comunication taxes 
makes this a matter requiring the im- 
mediate attention of Congress. 





Veterans’ Preference in Post Office 
Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


Fr 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been extremely interested in postal leg- 
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islation since coming to Congress in Sep- 
tember 1946, as, prior to my service in 
World War I, I was a postal employee at 
College Station, Tex. 

Early in the Eightieth Congress, I in- 
troduced the first legislation which had 
as its purpose the granting of military 
credit to our postal employees for pay 
purposes. Therefore, I am very glad to 
support H. R. 87, which was reported out 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the Eighty-first Congress, and 
I urge the Members of this House to fa- 
vorably consider this bill which will 
allow World War II veterans in the 
postal service to be credited with the 
time spent in the military service. 

Those of us who are familiar with 
postal legislation will know the justifi- 
cation for such a bill as H. R. 87 inas- 
much as length of service determines the 
amount of pay our postal employees 
receive. 

Take, for example, two young men who 
have finished high school in the early 
1940’s and both having expressed an in- 
terest in entering the postal service, we 
find that one of them had been drafted 
early in the war and did not have an 
opportunity to receive an appointment 
in the postal service. The other young 
man, however, was not called by the 
military until a later date and had al- 
ready entered as a clerk in the postal 
service. When the latter is separated 
from the armed forces, there is legisla- 
tion providing him with military credit 
to be applied for pay purposes. The 
other young man, whom we feel has been 
done an injustice, enters the postal serv- 
ice after completing his tour of duty in 
the armed forces, and he is not granted 
any credit at all for the time spent in 
the armed forces. This bill would grant 
him credit and would give him the pay 
grade that we feel he is entitled to. 

I sincerely urge Congress to favorably 
consider this legislation. 








Tolerance Is a Lie 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, stamping 
out intolerance so that every individual 
in the United States can fully enjoy 
the rights guaranteed to him under the 
Constitution is a challenging job facing 
all of us. 

There recently was brought to my 
attention an example of the efforts being 
made by one of the Nation’s oldest and 
most widely respected unions in the task 
of removing intolerance. That union is 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
chartered in 1897. The article was writ- 
ten by its president, Mr. Earl W. Jimer- 
son, and its secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Patrick E. Gorman, both of whom have 
spent the greater part of their life in the 
trade-union movement. 
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President Jimerson started working in 
a packing plant at East St. Louis, Illi- 
nois, when he was 16 years of age, earn- 
ing 714 cents an hour at the time. He 
became one of the leading organizers of 
the union during World War I, rose to 
the position of vice president in 1921, 
which he held until 1942, whereupon he 
became president of the union. He is 
one of the best known trade unionists in 
America. 

Mr. Gorman has an equally impressive 
record of accomplishment. He started 
working in a packing plant at Louisville, 
Ky.,atanearly age. While so employed, 
he earned a law degree at the University 
of Louisville, and bécame a business rep- 
resentative of his local, and shortly 
thereafter was elected vice president of 
the international union. In 1923, at 
the age of 28, he became president of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, the young- 
est person ever so honored. He re- 
mained president for 20 years, and be- 
came secretary-treasurer 8 years ago. 
In 1948, the American Federation of 
Labor chose him to be a delegate to the 
Trade Union Congress held at Margate, 
England. 

For numerous years both of these 
men have been concerned with the prob- 
lem of achieving for all Americans equal- 
ity of opportunity in employment and 
through numerous speeches and writ- 
ten articles have been leaders in the 
ight to attain this goal. 

Their latest effort in this direction is 
an article which appears in the March 
1950 issue of the -official publication of 
the union, the Butcher Workman, It is 
reprinted below: : 

TOLERANCE Is A LIE 

If one cannot tolerate a person or a race 
of people and proclaims it to the world, he 
is considered on those particular subjects as 


being intolerant. There are thousands of 
well respected men and women in all walks 
of life who are, in their communities, con- 


sidered to be the very essence of tolerance 
and who at heart are bigots to the core. 


The word tolerance is the largest lie in 
the English language. It is our most weasel 
word. f we could only read the minds of 


so-called tolerant people, we would discover 
that hate still secretly predominates the true 
character of millions who for business, so- 


cial, or political reasons tolerate things they 
actually hate. 
Recently at a health resort in one of our 


Southern States we met a man who could 
find nothing wrong with our beautiful hotel 
except that the Jews have taken possession. 
When we protested the remark, the usual 
crawfish act was forthcoming—“Now please 
don’t misunderstand me. I like the Jewish 
people.”” He was a pure and simple unadul- 
terated liar. He hated the Jews but back 


home he secretly tolerated them because 
he wanted to be a regular guy or something. 

It is needless to mention the secret ter- 
rific anti-Catholic feeling which predom- 
‘sinates in so many sections of our Nation. 
Oh, yes, in the open the bigot praises the 
Catholics as being gocd people. On the 
surface these intolerant Dr. JeKyls and Mr. 
Hydes are very tolerant, but let a Catholic 


aspire for political office in these localities 
and he is buried beneath an avalanche of 
votes by those who mark their ballots with 
their genuine narrow character instead of 
with their supposedly tolerant reputation. 
The Jews and Catholics are well able to 
take care of themselves but when we come 
to the Negroes of our Nation the picture is 


altogether different. The Negro '3 the per- 
sonification of tolerance of those things that 
cut him to the heart. He is making tre- 
mendous headway under adverse conditions 
only because he is learning how to cast his 
ballot and many of the politicians who are 
posing as his friends are as secretly in- 
tolerant of him as was the man down South 
who liked our hotel except that the Jews 
have taken possession. 

In Washington, our Nation’s Capital, the 
Federal FEPC bill has been kicked and 
badgered around in a shameful way. Only 
a few, including President Truman, are will- 
ing to make it a clear-cut issue. Others 
have their eyes and ears back home to ascer- 
tain if the issue will cost or gain them votes. 
In this such politicians are proving the lie 
of the word “tolerance” and the Negro with 
admirable patience tolerates the thumb- 
twiddling of those who were elected to office 
with a substantial block of Negro votes. 

It is ironical that in our same Nation’s 

apital the living conditions of the Negro 
as well as white tolerance of his well-being 
is little better than the plight of his brothers 
in the Negro slums of the capital of South 
Carolina. The most gifted sons of the Negro 
race are still denied half equal rights in 
dining rooms, hotels, and the like, when the 
human debris from skid row would be 
welcome. 

So far as we know, not many of the white 
friends of the Negro holding senatcrial or 
congressional togas have raised their official 
voices to bring about reform. It is about 
time to call a halt on such intolerant politi- 
cal hypocrisy. Let us admit that tolerance 
in matters of this kind is a contemptible lie. 
Let us, therefore, have the Federal FEPC 
law now. Its enactment is long overdue. 
The time has come when so-called friendly 
Congressmen and Senators must stand up 
and be counted. The Negro has been politi- 
cally double-crossed long enough, 





Rt. Rev. Waiter S. Carroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, February 24, 1950, Msgr. Walter 
S. Carroll, of Pittsburgh, died at George- 
town University Hospital. With his 
passing his church suffered a most un- 
timely loss. Monsignor Carroll at the 
time of his death was an official of the 
Vatican Secretariat of State which post 
he held since 1940. He was the third 
American to be honored with an assign- 
ment with the secretariat and as vicar 
delegate to the American armed forces 
during the past war he rendered count- 
less services to American troops and was 
entrusted with numerous and important 
diplomatic missions. He was born in 
Pittsburgh on June 18, 1908; graduated 
from Duquesne University in 1930; re- 
ceived his doctorate of philosophy from 
the University of Fribourg in Switzerland 
in 1933; his degree of S. T. L. at the 
Gregorian University in 1936, and his 
doctorate of canon law from the Pontifi- 
cate Institute of Canon Law, Rome, in 
1939. He was ordained on December 8, 
1935, and in a short span of 8 years rose 
to the rank of monsignor. He was as- 
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signed to the Vatican in 1949, His 
passing at the age of 41 came as a shock 
to his many friends and admirers jp 
this country and abroad and terminated 
a career that undoubtedly would haye 
led to many and greater honors. His 
passing was noted by the celebration of 
Masses by His Holiness, the Pope, ang 
by the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, apostolic delegate to the 
United States. To his mother, Mrs, p 
Margaret Hogan Carroll, and his two 
brothers, the Reverend Colman F. Car. 
roll and Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, gen. 
eral secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, go our heartfelt 
sympathy on their loss. They will be 
consoled, I am sure, by the thought that 
their distinguished son and brother has 
been called to a higher service, 





Organization of a Constitutional Govern. 
ment in Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
may I refer to H. R. 7674 which I intro- 
duced yesterday. It provides for the 
organization of a constitutional govern. 
ment in Puerto Rico. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States there are certain rights and privi- 
leges which may not be applicable in a 
given area. But there are certain rights 
which are fundamental. American citi- 
zens wherever they may live are endowed 
with them. 

The people of Puerto Rico are an 
organized community of American citi- 
zens living in the land of their birth, the 
island of Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico is 
American territory although unincor- 
porated territory. 

The Congress of the United States, 
since 1900, has provided for the opera- 
tion of Federal laws in Puerto Rico. It 
has determined the economic relation- 
ships to exist between Puerto Rico and 
the mainland. It has determined that 
the people of Puerto Rico are United 
States citizens. Such legal and economic 
provisions of our organic act the people 
of Puerto Rico are not aiming to dis- 
turb. Rather, they wish to reaffirm them 
and expressly register their consent to 
their application. 

The Congress has also provided for the 
establishment of a local government in 
Puerto Rico and has progressively ex- 
panded the democratic nature of such 
government. Today, we have respon- 
sible government in Puerto Rico. It is 
served by officials which the people them- 
selves elect or select. 

However, the charter upon which this 
local governmental structure is based, 
has never been adopted by the people of 
Puerto Rico. That such charter be sub- 
stituted by a constitution of the people's 
adoption is now a fitting and necessary 














step in order to perfect the democratic 
nature of our system of government. 

To this effect I have introduced H. R. 
7674. In so doing, I am the interpreter 
and the voice of the people of Puerto 
Rico in this Congress. As a result of the 
elections of 1948 the wishes of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico on this score are un- 
mistakable. 

The bill is a simple one. It declares 
it to be its purpose to duly.’ recognize 
the principle of government by consent. 
Under such principle, the people of 
Puerto Rico would accept this act. The 
present Federal provisions of our organic 
act would be continued. Within such 
framework the people of Puerto Rico 
would adopt a constitution, under which 
they would organize their local govern- 
ment. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that the Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations with respect to 
the Territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States. Under this 
provision of the Constitution, Congress 
has, in the course of time, adopted such 
rules and regulations for Puerto Rico as 
it has considered needful. Congress has 
been called upon to do so under the 
terms of cession of sovereignty under the 
Treaty of Paris of 1898. The Federal 
provisions of the present organic act 
would be reaffirmed under my bill. They 
are needful regulations for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of proper re- 
lations between the island and the 
mainland and the Federal Government. 
But for a community of American citi- 
zens at such stage of organization and 
democratic development as the people of 
Puerto Rico have attained, it is not need- 
ful to determine how their local govern- 
ment should be organized. They can do 
it themselves. The time has arrived 
when such community of citizens be rec- 
ognized in this desire; in the wish to or- 
ganize their local government as they 
see fit. 

The bill, therefore, is both a recogni- 
tion of a fact and the recognition of a 
principle. The fact is that the people 
of Puerto Rico wish and are able to pro- 
vide themselves with a local constitu- 
tion for the organization of their own 
local government. The principle is that 
American citizens are endowed with such 
privilege and exercise whenever circum- 
stances permit. 

The right to organize a local govern- 
ment, the right to live under a govern- 
ment of the people’s choice is expressly 
recognized in the Constitution of the 
United States. Amendment IX of the 
Constitution reads: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
r disparage others retained by the people. 


There is no question that at the time 
the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted the people had end did not 
relinquish the right to organize their 
Government. They had already adopted 
their State constitutions. Later they 
adopted the Federal Constitution. It is 
such simple and elementary right the 
people of Puerto Rico wish now to exer- 
cise, They wish to adopt a local consti- 
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tution and reaffirm their station within 
this Union. 

What then would be the status of 
Puerto Rico should this bill be passed? 
Puerto Rico would be a Commonwealth 
of American citizens, living within the 
federation, in accordance with such pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States as are applicable in the case, liv- 
ing under a local government shaped and 
organized and functioning with the con- 
sent of the people of Puerto Rico, within 
this great federation. This would not 
make Puerto Rico a State, but it would 
make of Puerto Rico a community of 
American citizens living in the American 
way. We would not participate in na- 
tional elections nor be represented in 
Congress any more than we now are, but 
we would have local government as dem- 
ocratically organized as in a State, and, 
with few exceptions, Federal laws would 
apply as in a State. 

The point might be raised that never 
in the past has such procedure been fol- 
lowed. To such consideration I would 
reply with the following consideration: 

Up until 1898 all territories added to 
the original territory of the original 
Union were incorporated at the time of 
acquisition. Such additional territories 
have been admitted or are in the process 
of being admitted to statehood as it 
should be. Since 1898 other areas have 
come under United States sovereignty. 
They have remained unincorporated, 
subject to further determination of Con- 
gress concerning their status. In one of 
these areas, in Puerto Rico, a new form 
of federative relations have been devel- 
oping. The form is new, but it follows 
the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution. It has developed in a line par- 
allel but not coincident with that fol- 
lowed by the incorporated territories at- 
taining statehood. 

Puerto Rico started in 1900 with a 
government comparable to that of an 
incorporated territory. By a series of 
enactments Congress has brought Puerto 
Rico to a status today which is way be- 
yond a territorial pattern of government. 
It is much more comparable to that of a 
State. What my bill proposes to do is to 
perfect such status for Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Rico would have a position par- 
allel to that of a State, although it would 
not have such participation in the Fed- 
eral Government as the people of a state 
have. In other words, we are not asking 
for the right to vote for presidential 
electors, we are not asking for the right 
to elect two Senators, we are not asking 
for the right to elect Members of this 
House other than a voteless resident 
commissioner. 

We are asking to continue to live un- 
der the Constitution of the United States 
as heretofore. We wish to continue to 
live under Federal laws as heretofore; 
but we are asking also that as far as our 
local governmental! organization is con- 
cerned, we may proceed to shape it, in 
accordance with the same principles and 
in accordance with parallel procedures 
as the people of any of the States or- 
ganize their State governments. The 
fact that there has been no precedent 
should not deter Congress; such fact 
did not deter the Eightieth Congress 
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from authorizing Puerto Rico to elect 
its governor. 

We are developing a new pattern of 
federation, applicable to our circum- 
stances, which do not permit us at the 
present, nor in the forseeable future, to 
develop along the classical lines and the 
uniform pattern followed by former or 
present territories in their ascent to 
statehood. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is not a static document. It is a dy- 
namic instrument of Government. The 
wisdom of the founding fathers made it 
so, the wisdom of successive generations, 
past and present, has made it so. The 
United States are not composed of resi- 
dents of the 48 States only. It is com- 
posed of all American citizens wherever 
they may be and wherever they might 
meet and gather and organize upon 
American soil. It is only natural, log- 
ical, it is inescapable, that they should 
strive to organize and live in an Ameri- 
can way. 

I plead with my colleagues in the 
House that such bill as I have introduced 
may receive their most considerate at- 
tention. I plead with my colleagues in 
the House that the people of Puerto Rico 
may be allowed to see their wishes ful- 
filled. In that region of the Caribbean 
where we live, we face the whole Spanish 
Main. Such enormous expanse of land 
is inhabited by people of an origin sim- 
ilar to ours in Puerto Rico. We are the 
advanced guard and the exponents of 
the American way of life in that area. 
All we want now is to maintain it and to 
perfect it. We want to show the world 
that democracy not only in practice, but 
also in principle, always follows the flag. 





Wool Support Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I desire to include therein a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Iowa Sheep and Wool 
Growers Cooperative at their annual 
meeting in Des Moines, Iowa,on March 7, 
1950. I want especially to emphasize, 
for the benefit of Members of Congress, 
the concern of this association that much 
of the value of the wool support price 
program likely will be lost because of 
the present plan to base the 1950 support 
prices, by grades, on the l-year price re- 
lationship that existed during 1949 rather 
than to base the support prices, by 
grades, on the 10-year average price 
which is the basis for parity. Such action 
would be a severe blow to the wool pro- 
ducers in the fleece-wool States, such as 
Iowa, and would tend to further discour- 
age sheep numbers, which are at an all- 
time low. 

Whereas the February 23, 1950, release of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics indi- 
cates that the 1950 purchase price for the 
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various grades of wool may be based on grade 


differentials established by 
during 1949; and 

Whereas the 1949 prices on medium fleece 
wools were abnormally low, both because of 
slow demand and due to the sale of CCC 
wool of the medium grades at prices 4 to 5 
cents below cost to the CCC, and also because 
of CCC disposal of medium grade stock piles 
for previous years; and 

Whereas a large percentage of the wool pro- 
duced in Iowa is medium wool: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Iowa Sheep and Wool 
Growers Cooperative in annual meeting as- 
sembled, representing about 8,000 wool pro- 
ducers, demand that the Production and 
Marketing Administration give a complete 
and impartial hearing to association repre- 
sentatives cf the fleece-wool States and to the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, before 
establishing any new method of determining 
wool support prices for 1950. 


market prices 





Letter of John J. Phillips, of Temple City, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


fr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recory, I include the following 
letter from Mr. John J. Phillips, of Tem- 
ple City, Calif.; also his outline of a 
sound labor law mentioned therein: 

TeMPLeE Ciry, Cauir., February 27, 1950. 
Hon. Rosert F. RIcuH, 

Representative of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C. 

DreaR CONGRESSMAN RiIcH: I note by yes- 
terday’s press your remarks relative to the 
study and arguments of other Men.bers of 
Congress for aiding the middle-income wage- 
earners, etc., and am writing to commend 
you for your common-sense remarks and 
contentions in this matter and offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions concerning same: 

Our Government is getting in deep water 
and trouble in capital letters by concerning 
itself with the private affairs of everyone and 
attempting to raise the standard of living 
and provide housing, etc., for people regard- 
less of. what efforts the individuals put forth 
to provide these things for themselves. Even 
Almighty God does not try to feed and care 
for people as He did for the pilgrims in the 
wilderness and lets them know that if they 
do not get out and hustle and do for them- 
selves, they will suffer or starve. 

And what of this dollar income? How can 
we tell what income anyone should receive 
when the value of the dollar is fluctuating 
and cost of labor of organized groups is 
changed and increased over night by the 
power-drunk labor leaders and the measuring 
stick, or value of the rule of measure is 
changed to suit to the selfish demands of 
large groups month after month and every 
year, until now with the cost of living coming 
down, these powerful groups still demand 
more than they received during the highest 
point of inflated prices and can tie up our 
greatest industries and hold them for ran- 
som until they (these labor groups) are again 
appeased for a short time. 

Our dollar is our most important measure 
of value, and no one should be permitted 
to tamper with its purchasing value by force, 
not even the Government after it is once 
fixed in value and the people work and sell 


-their labor and save on the basis of such 


value. Much less to permit little selfish 
groups to devalue the dollars and savings of 
all because they want more. 

Only acts of God; shortage of production, 
and the natural laws in their free operation 
should affect the purchasing value of the 
dollar. It is to the workers’ interest to see 
that this value is maintained at all times, 
by giving as much in labor and production 
for the dollars he earns one day as the next, 
so that he can rightfully expect that those 
dollars if saved will purchase as much pro- 
duction and labor at any future time, bar- 
ring some acts or conditions over which men 
have no control. Only in this manner can 
we ever have stability of prices, and a sound 
economy. 

Most of those so concerned for these low- 
income families do not seem to realize that 
the high income of the better-paid groups 
is being paid from borrowed money and we 
are now and have been for years going deeper 
and deeper into debt, and everything is done 
on borrowed money. In the case of housing, 
the loans run for 20 years and the debt for 
such building is increasing 19 times faster 
than it is being repaid. Millions of people 
have their weekly pay checks mortgaged for 
as high as 3 years ahead for purchasing of 
cars and home appliances and even clothing 
is being sold on time payments and those 
making the cars and appliances, clothing, 
etc., will have spent the money they received 
for their work months and years before the 
installment debts are paid off and the debts 
of all kinds now stand at the astronomical 
figure of about $450,000,000,000 and are in- 
creasing by fully $20,000,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000,000 annually and interest alone at around 
$16,000,000,000 annually. If this borrowing 
were stopped at once, or the payments in- 
creased to where we pay back as much as we 
borrow each year and the debt held at the 
present level, we would have a depression in 2 
weeks, so how can anyone say what income 
any family is entitled to under such condi- 
tions? 

Now our country is in a mess and when the 
President talks about “borrowing and deficit 
spending in bad times to prevent a depres- 
sion” while we have so much of every kind 
of food and commodity that they are now 
destroying millions of bushels of potatoes, 
and have so much cotton, and grains, etc., 
that they cannot find storage space for it. 
It is dificult to understand what we would 
call good times or what we would do with 
more food, and raw materials, etc., if God 
in His beneficence were to give us more? 

The only thing that ever drove the cave 
man from his underground habitat and sent 
him out to attack a wild animal of that day 
was hunger, his stomach getting flat and 
gnawing at him and human nature has not 
changed and unless people are told plainly 
that it is up to them to make their 
own jobs and sell their labor for what 
others are willing to pay for it or their 
production, etc., and then let them run 
their own race or fall behind, we may as well 
submit to stateism and socialism and let the 
Government take over, and with every Gov- 
ernment aid and welfare, we will surrender 
a part of our freedom and finally will have 
to submit to complete regimentation and 
control just as the people of Britain were 
coming to before this recent election. Step 
by step, regimentation and control will finally 
rule the daily lives of everyone, and the people 
will be told where they will work and what 
standard of living they can have and their 
whole lives dictated and controlled, despite 
any denials of the President or anyone else. 
And we are already far on the road to such 
control. 

The chief cause of our trouble is that our 
economy has been taken from the hands of 
trained and experienced businessmen and 
put into the hands and dictatorial control 
of the selfish labor groups, who know noth- 
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ing of sound economics and care nothing for 
anyone else but their own little groups; dog 
eat dog, and the devil take the hindmost, ang 
the whole country and economy at the mercy 
of these little warring gangs who have their 
agents roaming the country and levying 
tribute on the pay of every worker they cay 
drive into their grasp. 

Since passage of the income tax law, every 
strike and demand for more and more pay, 
shorter hours and this benefit and that 
has been against the public, the brothers 
and sisters of these workers, who serve and 
provide the strong organized groups with 
everything they eat, wear and use and it is 
getting worse every year. Out here the build- 
ing trades workers have forced their wages 
up and up with connivance and collusion of 
the contractors who get a percentage or com- 
mission on every dollar they pay for cost 
of construction, and they give in year after 
year to these selfish groups and their wages 
are now from $18 to $25 per day and some 
such as plasterers have contracts setting 6 
hours as a day at straight time, but call for 
a full 8 hours of work, the last 2 hours to 
be paid at double time (not time and a half) 
and this craft gets $2.50 per hour for 6 hours 
and $5 per hour for 2 hours or $25 per day 
to help provide homes for the homeless vet- 
erans and others. Now they are out to ex- 
tend this holdup 6-hour basic day and over- 
time to all of the other groups and force the 
home builder to borrow more money and 
further increase the threat of inflation, as 
well as pile up more debt and increase the 
monthly payments of the home buyer and 
reduce his standard of living which will in 
turn result in further loss of jobs for those 
supplying the monthly living food and so 
forth for these families and so it goes. 

I herewith attach an outline of a sound 
labor law that would stop this raiding of 
the pantries and food budgets of every fam- 
ily by these organized groups and also stop 
this criminal waste of time by strikes which 
are weakening our economy and government 
in this most serious war with the most deadly 
sinister force—communism—that the world 
has ever known and which “cold war,” we are 
losing on all fronts and if these labor groups 
had any concern for their own freedom and 
the future of their country, they would stop 
this bickering and fighting and get down to 
honest work and build up our economic 
strength to meet the assault which will be 
loosed against us from all sides when Russia 
and the communists get firmly set in China 
and now have us surrounded on all sides. 

This demand for pensions for groups is 
nothing but a holdup of the rest of the pub- 
lic and will lead to ruin, since there cannot 
be sound investments for any such amount 
of money and it will upset and destroy the 
value of the savings of millions who have 
been saving and investing for their old age. 
No average pension can provide a full living 
standard for anyone, but can only supple- 
ment the income from savings put aside by 
thrift and sober living during one’s working 
years and no matter how little one earns they 
can save something if they try. Therefore it 
is wrong and even criminal to permit any 
organized group to devalue these savings by 
demanding more pay for the same work and 
production, and tell every other person that 
“their dollars are worth but 90 percent or 80 
percent or on down to but 50 percent of what 
they were up to that date,” which is plain 
insanity. Not even the government should 
devalue the dollar and savings of the people 
much less every little ignorant and selfish 
group. 

This labor plan would stop all of this, 
and if the Government can put a floor under 
wages to stop chiseling by employers, then 
we can also put a ceiling over the wage 
that groups can demand of their fellow men, 
and leave the employers free to negotiate the 
actual wage within these brackets of the 
maximum and minimum. 











No honest worker should ask or demand 
that his brothers digging his food from the 
ground for him should work for a fraction of 
the pay of these ordinary crafts and trades as 
has been done in the past. Just plain greed 
and the power to go out and take it from 
the rest. This should now be stopped. If 
the Government does take action to help 
the low-income families, it will not mean 
a thing if we still permit these land pirates 
to go on raiding against all of us, and 
take still more for the same, or less work. 
Now we are in @ mess and it is now time to 
stand up and tell these power-drunk groups 
they will not be permitted to continue such 
raiding, and piling more and more debt on 
children unborn to try to keep our economy 

yerating. 
oP What aia be more fair for all, Mr. Rich, 
if all the labor leaders sit down together and 
work out such a fair wage scale and then 
hold it firm from year to year, and reestab- 
lish a firm price ceiling and value of the 
dollars of all and the purchasing value of 
the savings of the workers when they retire 
as well as all living on pensions, anuities, 
and income from savings? All would be a 
thousand times better off than this continu- 
ous fighting and devaluing of the savings 
of all to where many are being forced to turn 
to the relief agencies for help to maintain 
a subsistance standard of living. It cannot 
possibly but end in bankruptcy and ruin for 


millions, and possibly the loss of our freedom 
and way of life, and it is much later than 
most people think. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN J. PHILLIPs. 


NATIONAL LABOR COMMISSION FOR REGULATING 
LABOR RELATIONS 


1. Enact a law repealing all present laws 
on labor relations and set up a National Labor 
Commission of five members. 

2. Set up labor courts in all populous 
centers of the country with full power to 
settle all labor disputes peaceably with rights 
of appeal to the courts if either party to the 
dispute desires, 

3. Adopt a National Labor Code, spelling 
out plainly all rights of workers, as to senior- 
ity and working conditions, etc., as well as 
obligations of workers to their employers 
and the public whose rights are paramount 
to those of any individual or group. And— 

(a) Prohibit all strikes, lock-outs, slow- 
downs, sit-downs, or willful interference with 
full regular production, service, and trans- 
portation by either employers or employees, 
where demands of the public require. Only 
acts of God to be permitted to interrupt pro- 
duction, service, etc. 

(b) Prohibit workers from quitting their 
jobs without first giving due notice of their 
intention to do so; 1 week, 2 weeks, or a 
month, according to how paid. Employer to 
give workers the same notice of dismissal, or 
an equal severance pay when discharged at 
once. This to prevent workers quitting in 
mass and disrupting service and supply to 
the public. 

(c) Require every worker to carry a work 
book giving place of employment (or last 
and former employment) in which the em- 
ployer will be required to state in writing 
over his stamp and signature, why the worker 
was discharged, and how he or she performed 
their work and if they complied with the 
law re quiring notice of leaving the employer. 


These work books to be renewed each year, 
and carried at all times and give the Social 
Security number of the holder. Such books 


and evidence of former employment would 
be of great service to police in checking up 


Oh anyone arrested or picked up because of 
crime 


(d 


) Adopt a national system of apprentice- 

setting forth the time a beginner must 
at a subsistence wage before being 
‘icensed as a journeyman. 


The number of 
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apprentices admitted to any craft or trade 
to be regulated by the officials of the Labor 
Commission. 

(e) Take the prevailing wage for farm la- 
bor as fixed by the laws of supply and de- 
mand, as the minimum and basis for figur- 
ing the wage for all other groups of workers 
in each district. 

(f) Consider each craft and trade on its 
merits, as to skill required, hazards of the 
work, and time required in apprenticeship, 
and fix a maximum wage for each craft, be- 
yond which organization groups will not be 
permitted to force their wage as long as 
the basic wage for farm labor remains rela- 
tively the same. A representative of the 
farm workers to sit in on these deliberations 
and be permitted to state what differential 
between his wage and that of the skilled 
crafts he feels is fair, and would not overly 
attract him or other farm hands to leave 
their jobs in the fields to try to get into 
the skilled jobs. 

(g) Employer and employees to be left free 
to negotiate the actual wage, within the 
brackets of maximum and minimum wage 
as set forth. This to avoid price or wage 
fixing. It would be wage limitation for 
groups the same as we have a minimum 
wage fixed by law, but not wage fixing. 

(h) Leave the employer free to reward 
good, trustworthy workers with whatever 
wage he feels such worker is worth to him 
above the maximum for the group. This to 
serve as an incentive for workers to give 
their best efforts and endeavor to improve 
their skill and production, and so forth. 

(i) Wages for groups to be held firm from 
year to year and never permitted to rise 
for any whole group, unless all workers are 
given such increased wage. This to reestab- 
lish a firm value of the dollars of all. 

(j) Every worker to be required to do an 
honest day’s work, no featherbedding or 
standby work, and so forth. When pro- 
duction and profits in any business rises to 
where it is possible, the negotiators for the 
workers to negotiate a reduction in the price 
of the product or service which will benefit 
all workers and the public and retired and 
not upset this fair wage scale fixed by agree- 
ment between representatives of all groups. 

(kK) No one to be denied work because of 
his membership in a union or nonmember- 
ship. Employer to have full right of dis- 
ciplining workers, and so forth. 





Excise Tax on Theater Admissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we hear a great deal about 
cutting the excise tax on theater tickets. 

One of the most forcible approaches to 
this subject is an editorial that appeared 
in the Richmond (Calif.) Independent, 
under date of February 17. I commend it 
to my colleagues: 

INEQUITABLE 

There has been considerable talk, but no 
action, in Congress on the pros and cons of 
cutting out or reducing the wartime excise 
taxes. 

And one of those taxes that certainly 
should be removed or sharply reduced is the 
20-percent tax on theater admissions. Here is 
a tax that hits the little people and their 
cheapest form of entertainment. 
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The tax is unfair to the masses who find in 
the movies an economical means of enter- 
tainment and enlightenment. Did you ever 
hear of a tax burden that increased as the 
family grew in numbers? The vice of the 
theater tax is that it increases as the family 
increases, regardless of any increase in the 
family income. 

The tax is discriminatory. Every theater 
owner in the United States is already paying 
all the taxes levied on business enterprises 
generally, together with special taxes and 
assessments peculiar to the theater industry. 

The workingman and his family, unable to 
afford high cost entertainments, must de- 
pend on the movies for satisfying relaxation. 

The admission tax is not a Hollywood tax— 
it is a tax that is paid directly by the people 
who purchase admission tickets to the 
theater. The admission tax does not reach 
to the fabulous salaries which until recently 
were blazoned in the headlines. Those sal- 
aries not only are being adjusted to meet & 
changed economic condition, but are reached 
thorugh a different form of taxation—the 
income tax. 

A good way to make your wishes felt in 
the matter is to write to your Congressman 
and ask for his consideration when the mat- 
ter is brought up for debate on the floors of 
Congress. 





Letter of DeWitt Garrison, of 
Middletown, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., March 7, 1950. 
Hon. KATHARIN™ ST. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. St. GEorce: I have never 
written a letter to either of my Representa- 
tives in Congress before, and why I should 
vent my feelings on you will have to be 
categorized as kismet. 

It is not my intent that this letter shall 
depict wrath, because I have no feelings of 
ill will against you or any Member of the 
Congress. You, like your cohorts, were 
elected to office by your constituency which 
definitely placed upon your shoulders a re- 
sponsibility to do your best for us at all 
times. That I expect. 

Because I do not know the so-called in- 
side, I cannot clearly express an opinion on 
any subject. There is always more than the 
eye can perceive. 

But I do know that I am most weary of 
working to support my family and having 
the Government, to whom by the token of 
being born under the Stars and Stripes I 
Owe an allegiance, fleece my hard-earned 
wages from my pockets when I would much 
rather see it spent on the welfare of my 
family. Each day the increase of prices 
alone makes my problem of living all the 
more difficult without the continual increas- 
ing of my taxes. 

I work for a stipulated salary. I cannot go 
to my employer each time a new union con- 
tract is made, and which virtually always car- 
ries an increase, either financial, gratuitous, 
or token, and say to him, “Mr. Boss, this 
group and that group of workers have just 
received another increase whigh will mean 
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that everything that concerns me will in- 
crease my cost of living. Will you please 
compensie accordingly?” In our American 
way of living this isn't done, because there 
are more unorganized individuals than there 
are organized. I still like the philosophy of 
live and let live, because the man I am work- 
ing for has the same costs applicable to him- 
self and his family. 

So, these organized minority groups con- 
tinue to raise the cost of my household un- 
restricted and without apparent regard for 
me or my costs, or the hardship they cause 
me while fighting for that increase. 

Then comes th? Government. It buys po- 
tatoes, eggs, and other essential commodities 
that I need to feed my family with my 
taxes. So, I have to pay twice their cost 
over the counter. I dgn’t think I would ob- 
ject quite so much if these products were put 
to essential use. What does my Govern- 
ment do? They burn them up, throw them 
away, or store them in some God-forsaken 
spot, which is an administrative cost, and 
9 out of 10 chances will be constituted as 
worthless within a short period of time. 

What else does my Government do? It 
taxes me to carry out the cost of the Marshall 
plan, which in some measure must Carry 
food to feed the war-torn Continent. So we 
buy more food. We can’t ship the potatoes 
that were destined at the time of planting 
to be burned or wasted. I had to eat dehy- 
drated potatoes and dehydrated eggs when 
I was fighting nazism and fascism. I would 
think it little encugh for these people to do 
the same for me now. 

I have bought eggs for 15 cents a dozen. 
Now I pay 45 and more, and so the story 
goes. Can’t you realize that I must now 
resemble a punch-drunk fighter? I feel that 
way, yet there appears to be no referee to 
stop the fight. 

I have no desire for my Government to 
maintain or support me or my family, and 
yet it will not give me the resources to do 
my wish. I want to point with pride at 
my home and know that I, through hard 
work, made it mine. I do not want my Gov- 
ernment to interfere with my private life, 
and yet each day expensive bureaus are cre- 
ated to do this or that for my welfare. I 
have the right to demand that I look after 
my own welfare. I do not want my Gov- 
ernment as a silent partner in the deal. I 
do not mind paying for the upkeep of the 
White House—that is mine, too—but the 
house at 206 Wisner Avenue, Middletown, 
N. Y., has DeWitt and Lenore Garrison on 
the deed, and Uncle Sam is not requested. 
I would like to see every other red-blcoded 
American have the spirit and the guts to do 
the same thing, instead of having my taxes 
build his house for him. This puts me in 
the sucker class, when my Government talks 
about going in the contracting business. 

If I never saw a democratic government 
making a bunch of human souls lacking in 
spirit and initiative, I am seeing it now. 
May God rest the souls of those who fought 
at Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill. 


My son will be college material in another 
8 years. Can't you visualize what a strug- 
gle this will be, provided we continue as we 
are now? I do not construe this for more 


Federal education. I do not want red tape 
attached to my son’s education. I still would 
want him to write his father about his marks 
sand not some civil service clerk in Washing- 
ton in order to determine whether his edu- 
cation would or would not be furthered. 
However, I must admit that I will be for- 
tunate if I can feed and clothe him in 3 
years under our present rate of taxation and 
increasing prices, brought about mainly by 
ever-increasing wages, except mine and a few 
million others like me who do not have high- 
salaried potentates writing the contract. 

I reserve the right to instill in my son 
initiative and responsibility. If anyone is 
to rpoil him or make a bum out of him, it is 


my prerogative, not that of his Government. 
It would be bad to have him despise his 
father, but a far worse sin to despise his 
Government, and yet the Government is fast 
trying to do me out of that, too. 

You are one. But I beseech you to flail 
with any instrument at your command to 
bring about a general reduction of living 
costs and Government spending. I do not 
have to tell you what they are, for they speak 
for themselves. Now I have spoken and, as 
I have said before, I expect you through 
your elective office and your position in the 
Congress to do your utmost. 

All I ask from my country is the right to 
live as a free man, able to assume responsi- 
bility, and activate my initiative. I do not 
ask that my God-given rights be slowly 
snatched away from me, and to be humbled 
by hich costs and taxes which take away 
every opportunity that my forefathers 
planned for me. This is being done, and I 
resent it beyond words of expression. 

This United States of ours was made great 
by men with initiative. What they made 
they could hold, and an all-powerful Gov- 
ernment didn’t take it away from them, 

Sincerely yours, 
DEWITT GARRISON, 





At Least It’s Worth Trying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing front-page editorial statement 
and a statement of mine published in 
an Ohio weekly newsparer, Public Opin- 
ion, Westerville, Ohio, a nonpartisan 
newspaper of considerable circulation, 
whose editor and publisher is A. M. 
Courtright. 

The article is as follows: 

In THIs CORNER 
AT LEAST IT’S WORTH TRYING 


(Eo1TorR’s Norr.—During these days of hate 
between nations; indulged in and fostered 
mostly by the leaders of the United States 
and Russia, it is hard to find a high Govern- 
ment official in Washington that does not 
advocate the chip-on-the-shoulder attitude 
of dealing with the U. S.S. R. We are con- 
vinced that the common man in Russia 
doesn’t want a war with the United States 
any more than we want a war with him. 
We also are convinced that there can never 
be a world-wide peace until the leaders of 
all nations realize that ordinary people 
aren't interested in international intrigues 
and designs of conquest, either physical or 
financial. The only true world-wide peace 
will come when an honest effort is made by 
all sides to foster brotherhood and under- 
standing among the peoples of the world, 
and we believe that such a policy would 
succeed for the simple reason that it is 
hard to hate a man you know. Unfortu- 
nately, our present leaders have so blinded 
themselves by the get-tough policy, that they 
believe no proposal, no matter what merit 
it may have, is even worthy of consideration 
unless it carries us further down the arms- 
race road to destruction. Therefore, it is 
good to see the action of our Congressman- 
at-large, STEPHEN M. YOUNG, who sent us 
the following article from his office in Wash- 
ington. We'd like to emphasize Mr. Youna’s 
question to President Truman and his advis- 
ers—really, what is wrong with trying to 
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achieve peace between the Russians and our. 
selves by talking?—at least it couldn't be 
any more unsuccessful than our present 
policy. We wish more of our Senators and 
Congressmen would take up Mr. Young's 
suggestion.) 


Worth trying 


Really, what would be wrong with sending 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, of the United 
States Supreme Court to the Kremlin, to 
talk face to face with Joe Stalin and other 
representatives of the Russian dictatorship? 
Isn't anything worth trying to bring about 
permanent peace in this world? The Soviet 
Union is preparing to wage war against us. 
Otherwise, why its stupendous army and gir 
force? 

After all, Chief Justice Vinson served as a 
Member of Congress for 14 years, served as 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
was Director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator and Secretary of the Treasury. He 
is a skilled and experienced negotiator, If 
necessary, he could probably drink his share 
of vodka and still look Stalin in the face with 
a coldly appraising eye. The tremendous 
costs of the armament race now being waged 
and the dread portent of A and H bombings 
justify all honorable steps to maintain peace, 
Bear in mind the onset of World War III, 
if such a war should come, would be so 
terrible, so devastating, that in retrospect 
Pearl Harbor in contrast might appear no 
more serious than Custer’s defeat, Bull Run 
or even a traffic accident. 





Veterans’ Hospitals in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
should like to call attention to a dis- 
tressing situation in California that is 
steadily growing worse—that of the lack 
of hospital beds for veterans. 

We made a solemn promise to the GI's 
that they would have free hospitalization 
on their return to civilian life. We 
must fulfill that promise. Each and 
every GI that needs hospital care must 
get it—not after a year or two of wait- 
ing—but when he or she needs it. 

Last fall my distinguished colleagues, 
CHET HOLIFIELD and Ceci KInG, ar- 
ranged a meeting between the southern 
California congressional delegation, and 
representatives of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Disab!ied 
American Veterans, and the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart. The pur- 
pose was to gather current information 
on the appalling situation in California 
and to coordinate efforts. 

The stories they brought back to Wash- 
ington were no credit to our national 
honor. As a result of that inquiry, our 
California congressional delegation has 
recommended immediate. action to per- 
mit the Veterans’ Administration to take 
over those Army and Navy facilities that 
have been closed or are to be closed in 
southern California. 

The reasons behind the recommenda- 
tion are manyfold, any on? of which 











would be sufficient in itself to warrant a 
reconsideration of our policy with re- 
spect to veterans’ hospital needs in Cali- 
” First. California’s veterans’ needs are 
based on old population figures. In the 
1940 census, California was fifth in na- 
tional rank, with a population of approx- 
imately 6,900,000. After the 1950 census, 
the Census Bureau estimates that Cali- 
fornia will be officially second, with a 
population of approximately 10,700,000. 
Second. California’s population, par- 
ticularly southern California’s, is being 
incr d by upwards of 10,000 every 
month. The Disabled American Veter- 

mate that over one-third of those 
who come to California are veterans. 
Many are in immediate need of hospital 
reatment—especially tubercular and 


neuropsychiatric. Many more will have 
to be cared for later as the need arises, 
and it most surely will. 

Third. The State of California is in no 
position to cope with an additional bur- 
den of veterans in need of hospital care. 


C yrnia cannot cope with those who 
are already awaiting treatment that is 
heirs by right and not by largess on our 

rt. Aecording to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ninistration’s own figure, as of December 
8, 1949, there were approximately 900 
mentally-ill patients and 250-300 TB 
veterans awaiting admission to hospitals 
in our State. 

In recognition of California’s needs, 
the Veterans’ Administration some time 

) approved new construction. Today 
the delays in the completion of approved 
VA facilities and the canceling of others 

eply disheartening. 

Because of our acute needs the Vet- 
erans’ Administration entered into con- 
tracts with the Army and Navy to set 
aside a certain number of beds in speci- 
fied service hospitals until sufficient VA 
facilities were available. Recently two 
of those service hospitals were closed, 
and 325 of the beds contracted for by 
the VA for veterans’ Care were lost. An- 
other 550 beds are scheduled to be lost 
to veterans when two more service hos< 
pitals are closed in the near future. 
Their closing has thus far been delayed 

use of protests and acute need, but 

the Secretary of Defense has stated that 

will definitely be closed. If the 

armed services no longer have need of 

facilities the veterans should be 
n those facilities, and immediately. 

Fourth. California’s present unem- 

yment situation is such that any ad- 

nal financial burden could be borne 
State only with great difficulty, 

ith injustice to our veterans. In 

] unemployment in California aver- 
| almost 300,000 persons, or 6.8 per- 

of the California labor force. This 
twice the percentage of unemploy- 

t for the Nation asa whole. In 1949, 
number of men and women out of 

k in California increased to an aver- 

‘f about 417,000, or close to 9.4 per- 

of the California labor force. If 
number of unemployed in the United 
States had risen throughout the country 
to the same high level in 1949 as it did 
n California we would have had in 1949 
rmy of unemployed made up of more 

n 5,800,000 people. In southern Cali- 
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fornia where the veterans’ needs are 
greatest, the growing burden of unem- 
ployment relief is most acute. 

The Veterans’ Administration and the 
country must assure our GI’s the hospital 
and medical care that is their due re- 
gardless of politics, local economic prob- 
lems, or reorganization plans. 





Hour of Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Prot- 
estant and Eastern Orthodox Churches 
of America, which through their inter- 
denominational relief agency, Church 
World Service, are conducting the cam- 
paign called One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing, are to be saluted. This is a truly 
Christian project; it is in keeping with 
the spirit of democracy; it is in keeping 
with the spirit of America. No doubt 
every American, no matter what his 
faith, will be glad to share in this hour. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “Hour of Sharing,” 
which appeared in the Independent Press, 
Bloomfield, N. J., March 10, 1950: 


Hour or SHARING 


One of the greatest blessings given human 
beings is the opportunity to share with 
others what life has to offer. We share with 
our parents, our sisters and brothers, our 
schoolmates, our husband or wife, and then 
in turn, with our own children. True, this 
is a blessing, but also it is a grave respon- 
sibility. Sharing one’s joy is a delight— 
sharing one’s sorrow is a burden; but they 
must go hand in hand. 

Today, our brothers in Europe and Asia 
are undergoing, and have been since the 
conclusion of the war, a period of depriva- 
tion -of the bare necessities of life. Not 
only are they desperately in need of material 
things; above all, they need to know that 
somewhere in the world there is someone 
who cares what happens to them. They 
are secking reassurance, and it is up to those 
of us who are in better circumstances to do 
what we can to give them this reassurance. 
When we do this we are not really sharing 
their burdens, for to do that we would have 
to know what it is to search for loved ones 
who have been lost since the war. It would 
mean going back to see the ruins of what was 
once a loved home. It means all the heart- 
break that war brings in its wake. All we 
can do is lighten the burden. 

It is written in the Scripture: “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” This is little enough to do for those 
who wander the face of the earth and cannot 
find one litle niche to call their own; this is 
little enough to do for one who does not have 
a loved one with whom to share his misery, 
for many are alone—the lone survivors of a 
family. 

The Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches of America, through their inter- 
denominational relief agency, Church World 
Service, are conducting a campaign called 
one great hour of sharing. On Sunday all 
these churches will unite in one great effort 
to do their share in alleviating the des- 
perate need which still exists in Europe and 
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Asia. We ask that you give, and give gen- 
erously, through your own church. But, 
above all, we ask that you go to church on 
Sunday morning and join with your own 
brethren in prayer. This participation will 
be magnified a hundredfold, for on that 
Sunday morning all the churches cooper- 
ating in the one great hour of sharing cam- 
paign will join together in prayer. Yes; 
sharing can be a joy, but it is surely a respon- 
sibility. How can we, as true Christians, face 
ourselves if we do not do our share? 





Address of Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


fr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorials: 
[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal 
of February 11, 1950] 
JIM FaRLey’s SYRACUSE SPEECH 

Irrespective of politics, former Postmaster 
General James A. Farley is one of the coun- 
try’s big men, both in stature and mentality. 
Hence the people of Syracuse and central 
New York would be interested at any time 
in his comments and suggestions on gov- 
ernment. 

But Jim Farley's remarks before the New 
York State Press Association at the Hotel 
Syracuse last night have special interest 
just now, due to the fact that he is being 
widely boomed for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor this year. 

What does he think of the present picture? 
He is disturbed by Government spending, 
deficit financing, and high taxes. Discuss- 
ing the Hoover report, he says that the coun- 
try is composed of two kinds of people—those 
who believe Government can support all the 
‘citizens and those who wonder whether all 
the citizens can support the Government. 

He refers to President Truman’s state- 
ment that on the basis of national growth 
over the last 50 years we shall have a national 
income of a trillion dollars 50 years hence. 
Yes, says Jim Farley. But if the cost of 
Government continues to increase at the 
rate of the last 50 years, the cost 50 years 
hence will be 6 trillion dollars or 6 times as 

huch as the whole national income. 

The lesson is obvious: we can’t go on boost- 
ing the cost of Government at the 1900-50 
rate without national bankruptcy. We've 
got to learn to control such costs, there’s 
no alternative. 

As could be expected, Jim Farley rules 
cut partisan considerations in dealing with 
this issue. “It is an American issue and ev- 
ery true American, regardless of party, owes 
t to himself to study it, understand it and 
do something about it,” he says. That is 
right. 

And what does Jim Farley suggest good 
Americans do about it? He says that Con- 
gress is under so many demands for the ex- 
penditure of funds that it finds it almost 
impossible to resist them. What is needed, 
he asserts, is that Americans be organized 
to put just as much pressure on Congress 
to save as the various pressure groups have 
put on it to spend. 

He recognizes the truth of President Tru- 
man’s statement that a vast amount of the 
present $40,000,000,000 budget is required to 


pay the costs resulting from past wars and 
the expens of the present cold war. But 
he believes that there can be savings in what 
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is expended over and above military and for- 
eign aid. And he thinks that it is quite 
possible that something could be saved on 
military expenses without damaging national 
defense. He also believes that foreign aid 
can be reduced to a more reasonable figure. 

It hardly seems necessary for this news- 
paper to comment that Jim Farley’s posi- 
tion is sound. We have on numerous occa- 
sions emphasized the imperative necessity 
of a closer check on Government expendi- 
tures. 

But Jim Farley’s Syracuse speech certainly 
will add noteworthy emphasis to this perti- 
nent subject—emphasis which we hope will 





serve the broad and timely purpose of direct- 
ing the attention of the whole American 
people to one of thewrgent necessities of the 
hour. 


[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard of 
February 12, 1950] 
WARNING By JAMES A. FARLEY 
James A. Farley is a leader in a great seg- 
ment of the Democratic Party that did not 
accept the New Deal. His protest against 





reckless s} ling at Washington is, accord- 
ing of marked significance. 

Speaking to members of the New York 
Press Association, at Hotel Syracuse Friday 
night, Mr. Farley said that Federal spending 
has grown to such vast proportions that it 


threatens our constitutional form of govern- 
ment 

“Unless we find some way of reducing the 
cost of Government,” he said, “it will grow 
so great as to consume not only everything 
that we all earn, but also everything that 
we have saved and ultimately everything 
that we call property.” 

The statement would have excited little 
attention had it come from a Republican, 
but Mr. Farley still commands widespread 
respect in the ranks of the Democratic Party. 
If he feels so strongly on the subject of Fed- 

ral spending, many other members of the 
party think the same way. 

It is a warning that President Truman and 
his lieutenants would be wise in heeding. 
The defection of only a few hundred thou- 
sand voters would cost them an election. 





[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram of 
March 14, 1950] 


FARLEY URGES HOOVER REPORT 


Speaking to the New York Press Associa- 
tion at Syracuse last week, James A. Farley 
made an urgent plea to the Empire State edi- 
tors to get behind the Hoover report for the 
reorganization of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

It is generally conceded by practically 
everyone in both major political parties that 
Mr. Farley’s devotion to his country and its 
welfare supersedes his loyalty to the Demo- 
cratic Party. The former Postmaster General 
and national chairman has proved that to 
the satisfaction and admiration of most 
people. 

Mr. Farley thinks it is the duty of every 
citizen to become acquainted with at least 
the generalities of the Hoover report, which 
can be done by reading the numerous con- 
densed reports which appear in the news- 
papers. The entire report contains 18 enor- 
mous volumes, written after nearly 2 years 
of exhaustive research into Government op- 
erations, The average man won't ever see it, 
but he can familiarize himself with the es- 
sential changes urged by the former Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Farley says there are two kinds of 
people in this country. There are those who 
kelieve the Government can support all the 
citizens. The others, and Mr. Farley is in this 
group, wonder whether all the citizens can 
support the Government. 





Some of his observations, based on experi- 
ence and knowledge, are a little frightening. 
Mr. Truman in January said that on the basis 
of this country’s growth in the last 50 years, 
we would have a national income of a tril- 
lion dollars, 50 years ahead. Mr. Farley has 
no doubt about the President’s figures or ex- 
pectations, but he looks ahead in another 
way. If we take the cost of Government in 
1900 and compare it with costs in 1950, our 
Government will cost $6,000,000,000,000. And 
on that basis we would have 20,000,000 Gov- 
ernment employees. 

This is only one of numerous dangers 
ahead, unless we find a way to cut the costs 
50 that the Government will not consume 
everything that we all carn, everything that 
we have saved, and ultimately everything 
that we call property, which is owned by all 
of us. 

The Hoover report is not political. It seeks 
to solve an American problem, and Mr. Far- 
ley sees the report as the one constructive 
offering made toward that direction. “What 
is needed,” he told the editors, “is that Amer- 
icans be organized to put as much pressure 
on Congress to save as the various pressure 
groups have put on it to spend.” In this, 
every American should lend a hand, to get 
all of the major recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission enacted into law. 





[From the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News of 
February 11, 1950] 


A REDUCING DIET FoR UNCLE SAM 


James A. Farley, who knows a thing or two 
about the art of getting things done in 
politics, offered some practical counsel Fri- 
day night on both the necessity to reduce 
the fantastic cost of Government, and the 
ways and means to achieve it. The occasion 
was a meeting of the New York Press Asso- 
ciation in Syracuse, and his treatment of 
the subject was nonpartisan: A Frank Re- 
view of the Hoover Report. But his advice 
concerned much more than the excellent rec- 
ommendations for administrative reform de- 
tailed in that report. The gist of it is that 
if big government is not going to overwhelm 
us, Americans must ke organized to put 
just as much pressure on Congress to save as 
the various pressure groups have put on it 
to spend. 

The National Citizens’ Committee for the 
Hoover Report, with its subcommittees in 
nearly every State and locality, represents a 
highly impressive beginning in that direc- 
tion, Mr. Farley says. But the kind of econ- 
ony crusade he has in mind can’t stop with 
administrative reform, as does the Hoover 
report. It was not that Commission’s func- 
tion to pass on the wisdom or unwisdom of 
any Federal activity, but only to suggest im- 
provements in administration. 

If all the Hoover recommendations were 
adopted at once, as the former Democratic 
national chairman noted, the savings would 
come to more than $3,000,000,000. But it is 
well to remember that this would still have 
us with a $2,000,000,000 deficit. To check 
the constant upward trend of spending, 
something more than administrative reform 
is needed—specifically: a determination in 
Congress, based on an unmistakable public 
demand, to stand firm against nonessential 
appropriations. 

This, Mr. Farley insisted, is a national 
necessity and there’is nothing partisan in 
it. “I have had enough experience in the 
National Government,” he remarked, “to 
know that in the scramble for congressional 
appropriations we cannot distinguish the 
energy of a Republican from that of a Demo- 
crat * * * We have got to have men in 
Congress who look to the need for a sound 
nationaleconomy * * * anda little less 
concern for what certain communities and 
particular departments are demanding.” 
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But to achieve that requires an organizog 
articulate voice of economy that speaks 9, 
loudly on all occasions as does the pressure. 
group voice for spending. “We must reduce 
our cost of Government,” says Mr. Farley 
“and we must reduce it even if some peopie 
get hurt in the process.” Active support for 
the Hoover Commission’s crusade for com. 
petence is a good place for responsible cit;. 
zens to start showing that they mean pysj. 
ness in that endeavor. 





Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHESTER C. GORSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14,1950 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, Senators 
are carefully watching their mail these 
cays for the little hint that will let them 
know how their constjtuents want them 
to vote on the natural gas bill S. 1499. 
This bill if passed will increase the gas 
bills in every major city to people using 
natural gas to heat their home and to 
those using this type of fuel for indus- 
tries. It can mean an increase any- 
where from 1 cent to 5 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

I have voted against this bill H. R. 
1758 when it was presented to the House. 
At that time I stated that the mayor and 
the Buffalo City Council were opposed to 
this type of bill. 

Under this proposed bill, if Federal reg- 
-ulation were lifted, gas users would be 
forced to pay millions more for the privi- 
lege of using natural gas. This money 
would be paid by the household users and 
industries and all these millions would 
go to the coffers of a group of powerful 
companies, already recognized for their 
enormous profits of the past. 

This is a struggle between the people 
and a handful of wealthy oil companies. 

From statistics furnished by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, New York State 
consumers, at a 5 cents per 1,000-cubic- 
foot increase, would pay to these utilities 
approximately $1,500,000 a year more. 

Natural-gas interests want to take 
from the Federal Power Commission the 
power to regulate the initial sale of gas 
from the producer to the pipe-line com- 
pany. ‘Then all rates could be deter- 
mined by the prices the big concerns de- 
cide to charge in the field. 

Twenty-four million consumers used 
natural gas last year. Thirty-eight com- 
panies produced 86 percent of gas over 
the pipe lines. In casting my vote against 
this bill I was voting for the interest of 
24,000,000 Americans. 

The United States Conference of 
Mayors is fighting this legislation. They 
know what it will mean to the gas bills 
of the people in the large cities. 

This bill can still be defeated in the 
Senate and should be for the protection 
of the people who use gas for heating 
their homes. 
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The Mo Pac Moves Ahead 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
nendix of the Recorp, I include herein 
sn editorial from the St. Louis Star- 
imes of February 22, 1950, entitled “The 
lo Pac Moves Ahead,” which discusses 
the use of radio on the Nation’s railroads 
as a safety measure. 

We are proud to note that the Mis- 
suri Pacific Railroad, which is the 
worthy successor to the first railroad 
west of the Mississippi River, is availing 
itself of the many advantages of train 
adio. They have found it practicable 
and are moving for even greater use of 
this device 

The editorial follows: 

THE Mo Pac Moves AHEAD 

Progress among the Nation’s railroads in 
availing themselves of the many advantages 
f train radio comes distressingly slow. But 
s come. Now Missouri Pacific Lines 
rustees reveal they are going in for ev- 
panded use of this device. 








For 2 years the Mo Pac has been testing 
train radio on freights running between 
Alexandria, La., and McGehee, Ark. The ex- 
periments have been so successful that the 
road now proposes to spend more than $164,- 
000 this year in putting the equipment on 
other freights. 


Consistently this has proved to be the 
experience wherever the equipment has been 
tried. The benefits in both efficiency of op- 
eration and in heightened safety have shown 
the expense of installation to be well justi- 
fied. It is difficult to understand why the 

ilroads have been so slow in availing them- 

of this aid to progress. 

Only Monday, for instance, the Star-Times 
I 1 out that train radio on the Long Is- 
land Railroad might have avoided Friday’s 
t > wreck, Now the road will have to pay 
much more in replacing equipment and set- 

; damage claims than it would ever have 
1 to pay for the radio. 

Somehow, though, resistance to this ob- 

us safety device looms big. Even on the 
Mo Pac now there are no plans to install 
radios on passenger trains at present, though 
the need is every bit as urgent there. 

But at least the Missouri Pacific moves in 
the right direction. It’s a direction in which 

| railroads will have to move if they want 
to show proper concern for safety. They'd 
do well to move early rather than late. 








Look to Yourself, Dean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune on 


March 10, 1950, wrote the following in- 
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teresting editorial on the activities of 
our Secretary of State, Dean Acheson. 
The editorial is as follows: 
Look TO YOURSELF, DEAN 


A call upon American men and women to 
join with their Government in a concerted 
effort to defeat Russia’s plans for world dom- 
ination was issued Thursday by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. 

This, of course, amounts just to so many 
words. Perhaps Mr. Acheson means that this 
country should prepare to fight slavery 
abroad by instituting it here, through Gov- 
ernment regulations. We cannot be sure, 
from his statement. 

He speaks about the dangers of commu- 
nism, and the threat of Russia. These things 
the American people know. They appear to 
be ready to fight communism in the Ameri- 
can way. 

We are not so sure the State Department 
and the administration are similarly pre- 
pared. 

For example, Thursday, upon recommenda- 
tion of the State Department and the Justice 
Department, a New York court which had 
convicted Judith Coplon and Soviet Diplo- 
mat Valentin A. Gubitchev, suspended the 
sentence imposed upon the Russian. 

Miss Coplon was sent to prison for 15 
years. Gubitchev got the same sentence. 
Then, because of the State Department’s re- 
quest, the court, with what seemed some re- 
luctance, told Gubitchev he would be freed 
at once provided he left this country forever. 

The State Department spokesman said this 
country doesn’t want to risk prejudicing the 
situation of Americans now in eastern 
Europe. 

That appears to be a strange situation to 
adopt, in view of Mr. Acheson’s call upon the 
people for support. 

Recently, an American, Mr. Robert Vogeler, 
was sentenced to 15 years in a Hungarian 
prison, by a Communist court, on charges 
of being an American spy. Our official 
envoys have been forced out of Bulgaria, and 
Americans have been imprisoned, tortured, 
and generally persecuted by Communist 
police and Officials in Europe, and in Red 
China. 

Now, for the only Red spy convicted in 
this country, the State Department asks 
freedom. 

This is the kind of appeasement of which 
the Russians take full advantage. They have 
taken advantage of American appeasement 
ever since the days American armed forces 
were withheld from Berlin to permit the 

ussians to enter. 

Despite our windy stand against commu- 
nism at home, and our brainless charges 
issued by some Congressmen and Senators 
who toss accusations right and left, our 
Government has shown a consistent attitude 
of appeasement toward Russia. 

And Russia has been steadily advancing 
because of it. 

The most powerful, the most effective way 
to fight communism is being ignored by Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Truman, and by the Con- 
gress, for that matter. 

Every time Congress and the administra- 
tion approve laws restricting freedom in 
America, every time they impose new tax 
burdens upon this free people they restrict 
liberty in America, they narrow the range of 
Americanism, and they weaken the greatest 
free country in the world. 

How can we combat slavery abroad unless 
we guard our liberty at home? 

It is ridiculous to suppose that the Gov- 
ernment can tax and regulate Americans 
into a state of Federal servitude, and then 
expect effective support in the cold war 
against Soviet communism. 

The greatest help the Communists can get 
is a short-sighted Government in Washing- 
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ton which drives America $15,000,000 deeper 
into debt every day, and which forces our 
people to work from 1 to 2 months a year to 
pay taxes, which seeks new methods of regu- 
lation, which plays favorites to groups which 
flout the law * * ®* as in the recent coal 
strike * * * and which generally ig- 
nores the basic strength of America * * * 
our freedom, our will to work, and to produce. 

Mr. Acheson directs his appeal in the wrong 
direction. 

His appeals should go not to the people, 
but to the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Capitol. 





Will Farley Go to Albany? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of Tues- 
day, February 28, 1950: 

HEFFERNAN SAyYs 
WILL FARLEY GO TO ALBANY? 


One of the ablest political figures of Brook- 
lyn and this commentator were discussing 
Jim Farley recently. 

Is he a candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination for the governorship, consciously 
seeking the nomination, or is his astonishing 
popularity carrying him along to that honor 
whether he wants it or not? 

For there is small doubt that the man who 
backed the young country squire of Hyde 
Park and outplayed Al Smith at the game 
of which Al Smith was a master, has a greater 
grip on the rank-and-file of voters today 
than he had when he was the chief dispenser 
of patronage under the Presidency of Mr. 
Roosevelt. This has been evidenced at any 
public gathering of either party where he has 
been a guest or where his name is men- 
tioned. 

“Watch him,” said the political leader with 
whom I was chatting. “He is coming along 
very rapidly.” 

“But,” I said, “his Syracuse speech was 
neither an angling for Democratic votes nor 
a bid for the favor of the Democratic leaders 
of the Nation and State.” 

“That’s Farley!” said my friend. “He can 
say with complete frankness what is in his 
mind and get away with it. 

“It would not surprise me at all if the 
wave of affection and esteem that sweeps 
every gathering at which he appears would 
sweep the Democratic State Convention and 
drop the nomination in Jim Farley’s lap, 
no matter what may be in the minds of Paul 
Fitzpatrick and other State and local lead- 
ers. You have not forgotten, have you, 
how ALBEN BARKLEY was nominated for the 
Vice Presidency at Philadelphia?” 

That set me thinking. There are several 
reasons why James F. Byrnes might criti- 
cize the administration’s fiscal policy and 
excite the irascibility of President Truman, 
and Jim Farley could touch on the same 
topic and leave the President undisturbed. 
One is the Dixiecrat movement in the South, 
of which Byrnes is now a leader. Another 
is that when the northeastern leaders were 
calling in panic for Eisenhower or Douglas, 
there were two noted Democratic leaders, 
and ¢¥o only, in this neck of the woods, 
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who were for Truman, certain that he could 
be nominated and certain he could be elect- 
ed. They were Jim Farley and John Cash- 
more. 

Almost on the heels of his Syracuse ad- 
dress, at the recent Washington Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner, Jim Farley said to Mr. 
Truman, “It isn’t wise to hold these in an 
armory. If you are in with the committee 
of arrangements, you can get a seat where 
you can hear and enjoy the speeches. But 
otherwise you are out in right, left, or cen- 
ter field, and you just have a lot of dis- 
order.” 


And Mr. Truman replied, “You are per- 
fectly right, Jim. And while I am Presi- 
dent, we'll never have pnother affair like 
this.” 


It wouldn’t be beyond the possibilities 
that, with Farley for Governor and Leman 
for Senator, Mr. Truman, who wants a strorg 
Democratic leadership in this State, would 
be in Jim Farley’s corner. 





Postage Requirements on Farmers’ Checks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, March 14, 19590 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the ruling that dairy plants 
must pey postage on the returns to farm- 
ers has been an issue for many years. 
I include a letter from a constituent 
and the answer by the Post Office Depart- 
ment as to the rulings on this question. 
The request is as follows: 

MaApPLewoop EHOotTEL, 
Green Lake, Wis., February 15, 1950. 
The Honorable Remp Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Rep: You doubtless realize that it is 


these unimportant things, as a rule, that 
make people the maddest. A goodly number 
of your constituents, myself included, are 


thoroughly “het up” over the following situa- 
tion 

We are our milk to the local 
creamery. The cream hauler is employed by 
the creamery and is paid a fixed price per 
hundred for hauling. I am not perfectly 
certain of the following but it is substan- 
tially correct. The price paid this hauler is 
20 conts per 109 pounds. Of this 20 cents, 
15 ce is deducted from our milk check 


sending 









and ears On our statement from the 
creamery as a deduction for hauling. The 
habit is, and has been for the past 40 years, 


that twice monthly when our check is due 
from the creamery, the hauler on the first 
and fifteenth of the month, when he picks up 
your milk leaves the creamery check and 
statement for the money due for previous 
deliveries. The postal department had an 
“agent” here, investigated the situation, and 
cempelled the creamery company to put a 
3-cent stamp on the letter containing the 
ch-.x and mark it canceled. 

As I said in the beginning, this is not an 
extremely important matter but we can’t 
understand why our employee—or the per- 
son whose salary we principally pay—cannot 
bring us our check from the creamery with- 
out paying tribute to the postal department 
for a service they have not rendered. Any 
information you can elucidate will be appre- 
ciated. So far, all we can get from the post 
Office is, “Them are our orders.” 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
V. S. KuTcHIN. 


The answer is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1950. 
Hon. Rem F. Muaray, 
House of Representatives. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN Murray: This will re- 
ply to your letter of March 2, 1950, regarding 
an inquiry of one of your constituents re- 
lating to the payment of postage on checks 
delivered outside the mails. 

Your constituent states that he sends 
milk to a local creamery and it is trans- 
ported by a hauler employed by the creamery. 
He further states that the hauler delivers 
a check from the creamery twice each month 
and that a postal inspector now requires 
the creamery to put a 3-cent stamp on the 
letter containing the check and to mark it 
“canceled.” You ask whether or not it is 
necessary for the creamery company to pay 
postage for the delivery of milk checks in 
this manner. 

Your inquiry relates to the private express 
statutes (title 18, U. S. C. 1694-1C97; 39 U. 
S. C. 500), which confer on the Post Office 
Department a monopoly in the transporta- 
tion of letters for cthers over post roads. 
Bank checks in their ordinary form con- 
taining only the names of the drawer, payee, 
bank upon which drawn, amount of money 
and date of issue, are not letters within the 
meaning of the private express statutes, and 
may, therefore, be conveyed by contract car- 
riers without violating the private express 
statutes. On the other hand, checks which 
show upon their face or by stubs attached 
to them such information as the weight of 
miik, quality, price, butterfat content, and 
test, Geductions for hauling, and the like, 
are considered letters within the meaning 
of the private express statutes. As a general 
rule, such letters may not be conveyed by 
third persons such as contract haulers out- 
side the mails unless the conditions of title 
39, U. S. C., section 500, are complied with. 
That statute requires, as a condition to 
the transportation of letters outside the 
mails, among other things the payment of the 
same postage as would have been paid had 
the letters been sent through the mails. 

Inasmuch as the postal monopoly does not 
extend to articles other than letters, there 
is no requirement that postage by paid on 
butter transported cutside the mails. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. DONALDSON, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr. Speaker, just exactly how this 
ruling squares with the distribution of 
nonagricultural literature it may be dif- 
ficult to fathom. It appears to me that 
the ruling is rather far fetched to say 
the least. 





Address of Hon. P. H. McEachin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSZ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to the House a copy of a speech 
made by my fellow townsman and friend, 
Senator P. H. McEachin, of Florence, 
8. C, 

Senator McEachin was selected to rep- 
resent the State of South Carolina at 
the sesquicentennial exercises commem- 
orating South Carolina’s admittance to 
the Union. The sesquicentennial is hon- 
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oring each of the Original Thirteen 
States as they were admitted to the 
Union. South Carol.na was No. 8 of the 
Thirteen Original States to enter the 
Union, and we were delighted to hear 
Senator McEachin’s presentation of 
some of South Carolina’s rich and glori- 
ous history. 

I sincerely hope that every Meraber of 
Congress wiil take a few minutes to reaq 
the brief remarks cf Senator McEachin 
giving valuable information as to the 
leading part taken by South Carolina in 
the formation of the Union. 


On behalf of the people of South Caro. 
lina, I want to express our deep apprecia- 
tion for the honor bestowed upon us by the 
dedication of these sesquicentennial exer. 
cises to our State, of whose record we are 
so proud, and to which we are so ardently 
devoted. 

South Carolina’s importance in the mak. 
ing of the new Nation over which this Fed- 
eral Capital was to preside can hardly be 
said to have been excelled by that of any 
other. For more than a hundred years be- 
fore Washingicn was established South Caro- 
lina had borne the principal burdens of de- 
fending the southern frontier against the 
encroachments of Spain and France, thus 
holding a vast territory that later became 
part of the United States. In the move- 
ment leading to the separation of the Thir- 
teen Colonies from England, South Carolina 
was the first to embcedy the new principles 
of self government in a thorough and com- 
plete constitution. In the long war that 
followed no other State was called upon to 
make greater sacrifices of life and property. 
The very mention of such names as Rutledge, 
Gadsden, Hayne, Laurens, Jasper, Moultrie, 
Sumter, and Marion bears witness to the 
extent and worth of these sacrifices. 

South Carolina was no less interested in 
the new Federal system than she had been 
in the war that made the Union possible 
To the Federal Convention of 1787 they sent 
John Rutledge, Pierce Butler, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, and Charles Pinckney. Each 
contributed in some important way to the 
drafting of the Constitution. It is now 
admitted, after much controversy, that 
Charles Pinckney laid before that Conven- 
tion a plan which anticipated a greater 
number of the provisions of the finished 
Constitution than did any other. I cannot 
resist calling attention to one of these pro- 
visions, which concerned the establishment 
of the Federal Capital. It was Charles 
Pinckney, I am proud to say, who first pro- 
posed article I, section 8, paragraph 17, of 
the Constitution, which is now the basic law 
of the District of Columbia and the city of 
Washington. 

I think Pinckney was influenced in this 
by the fact that South Carolina, a few 
months before, had decided to transfer 1ts 
capital from Charleston to a spot near the 
center of the State. In the procedure the 
State followed there are striking similarities 
to the procedure used in arrangements tor 
the Federal Capital. In both cases the Site 
selected was in open country, not in a popu~ 
lous town. In both cases the name of Wash- 
ington was proposed for the new city. South 
Carolina did not choose that name, but it Is 
interesting to note that the name it did 
choose, Columbia, was later given to the 
Federal District around Washington. F 
ly, I should also point out that the architect 
who designed the South Carolina State House, 
James Hoban, later drew plans for the White 
House and other buildings in Washington. : 

Such were the ties between the State 0! 
South Carolina and the early history 0°! 
the Federal Capital. They were surface ties, 





it is true, but they were indicative of the 
deeper bonds of devotion to the great dream 
of a Federal republic in which men could 
be equal and free under a system of govern 
ment the world had never known before. 











Good Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker,.the Ore- 
gon Daily Journal, of Portland, Oreg., in 
my congressional district, on March 7, 
1950, published on its editorial page a 
guest editorial by the Governor of Ore- 
gon, the Honorable Douglas McKay, en- 
titled “Good Government.” This is a 
timely and excellent discussion of this 
most important subject and worthy of 
wide circulation. I am including the 
editorial as part of these remarks: 

Goop GOVERNMENT 
(By Douglas McKay, Governor of Oregon) 


The strength of any country lies not in its 
treasury statements but in the national char- 
acter of its people. 

It shall profit a man nothing to acquire 
possessions, knowledge, and power if the 
barter involves the loss of freedoms in which 
those gains are rooted. If freedom is to pro- 
duce security as well as the bountiful life, 
then its sources must be continuously nour- 
ished by sacrifice, devotion, and service. 

Democracy is a two-way street, and with 
its benefits comes the necessity of expending 
time and effort, intelligently and often un- 
sparingly. Hence, it has been proved many 
times over that self-government is not a gift 
on which men may grow fat and indulgent. 

Rather, self-government is an instrument 
by which men can—if they have the wis- 
dom—safeguard their individual liberty and 
employ that liberty in their quest of happi- 
ness and fair regards for their labor, in- 
genuity, and intellect. 

Since self-government is an instrument 
which demands unceasingly the services, the 
energies and the participation of those who 
benefit by it, it is weighted as heavily with 
obligations as it is with privileges. 

Delegation of authority to subordinates is 
a custom of business, serving, as it does, to 
facilitate business growth and expansion. 
But the enthusiasm, alertness, and interest 
of the high company executive are not dele- 
gated along with these segments of authority. 

In the matter of self-government, too many 
of us have, I fear, delegated too much of the 
responsibility and initiative that are directly 
our own. Instead of blaming ourselves for 
some governmental trend not to our liking, 
we complain to politicians and bureaucrats. 

We find an increasing tendency to turn to 
the Government with our grievances—our 
economic troubles, especially. There is an 
alarming tendency to look for security rather 
than opportunity, and, by importuning the 
Government, we are encouraging both eco- 
homic and poltical dangers. 

Once we make a crutch of the Government, 
we are On our way to becoming political 
cripples. Overdependency on government 
moves us toward enslavement. 

Too many of us are 100-percent Americans 
by creed but only 10-percent Americans by 
our daily life, with its neglect and indiffer- 
ence to our duties of citizénship. 

There must be a rebirth in the hearts of 
our citizens—a rekindling of our apprecia- 
ton of certain mandatory fundamentals, 
Our basis of free enterprise involves a price- 
less but really elemental formula which, in 
175 years has made America the richest 


country in the world with the widest dis- 
widution of wealth. 
This we must recognize. We must recog- 


hize, too 


, that conditions have changed us 
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from a pioneering individualistic people to a 
highly organized industrial people. And, 
finally, we must appraise these changes and 
provide security along with opportunity. 

The place to start a resurgence of our al- 
legiance to the precepts that must not fail is 
right here at home. Oregon has always 
ranked high in patriotic endeavor. Oregon 
has become accustomed to good govern- 
ment over a long period of years. Its politi- 
cal climate would be conducive to a revival 
so sincerely conceived and comprehensively 
executed as to invite emulation everywhere. 

Oregon’s government—no government—is 
so good that it cannot be made better 
through the citizens’ investment of their 
loyalty and energies in its operation. They 
should actively engage themselves in insur- 
ing the selection of sound individuals to the 
ranks of the precinct committeewomen and 
committeemen and to responsible positions 
with the county and State party organiza- 
tions. They should see to it that only the 
very best aspirants become candidates for 
school-district offices, city councils, and 
county and State governmental capacities. 

Good government obligates us to take an 
aggressive part in its workings and charges 
us incessantly to be mindful that freedom 
is not free. 





Miss Ruth Cowan, Noted War Corre 
spondent, Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 10, the Department of the Army 
awarded a certificate of appreciation to 
Miss Ruth Cowan, one of the distin- 
guished members of the press and who 
covers both branches in Congress. 

Miss Cowan, who is affiliated with the 
Washington Bureau of the Associated 
Press and a noted World War II corre- 
spondent, was among a group of three 
persons who were commended for their 
objective, factual, and patriotic report- 
ing of matters pertainng to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

A copy of the certificate of apprecia- 
tion follows: 


CITATION FOR CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION 


Miss Ruth Cowan, for outstanding patri- 
otic service to the Department of the Army. 
Through war years while serving as an ac- 
credited correspondent with our combat 
forces in overseas theaters of operations and 
in the critical postwar years as a news corre- 
spondent covering army news developments 
while assigned to the Military Establishment 
in the Pentagon Miss Cowan has demon- 
strated outstanding ability as a journalist 
and as an American citizen. Her work has 
been conspicuous by her objective, factual, 
and patriotic reporting of matters pertain- 
ing to the Department of the Army and na- 
tional security. The American public along 
with the Army has benefited from her in- 
terest, her industry and her devotion to the 
best interests of our Nation. Her valuable 
services to the American public, the Associ- 
ated Press, and to the Army have been in 
the best traditions of democracy and the in- 
alienable rights of our free press and merits 
the recognition of her fellow citizens and 
the thanks and appreciation of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 
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Status of Sale of Coal and Asphalt Lands 
of Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, for the in- 
formation of the House, I include the fol- 
lowing release issued by the Department 
of the Interior: 


Persons now holding coal leases and per- 
mits on the 400,000 acres of Oklahoma lands, 
purchased recently by the Government from 
the Choctaw-Chickasaw Indian tribes, will 
be given preference rights in the leasing of 
deposits, Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman announced today. The tribes re- 
ceived $8,500,000 from the Federal Govern- 
ment for the lands. 

Applications for a preference right lease 
with respect to leases or permits expiring 
by January 1, 1951, must be filed with the 
Director, Bureau of Land Management, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., before that date. In ad- 
dition, the Secretary's order allows holders 
of leases expiring after January 1, 1951, to 
obtain a new lease on these Oklahoma lands 
noncompetitively if they file within 90 days 
prior to the expiration of the current leases. 
The leases will be issued under the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920. 

The transfer of this large area to the Gov- 
ernment has raised problems regarding rights 
and privileges of surface users which prob- 
ably can be solved only by additional legis- 
lation. Persons who have been using the 
surface legitimately will be permitted to 
continue such use until some method is 
worked out to protect their interests. They 
may continue to occupy the lands on the 
terms of their present occupancy making 
payments as heretofore, until further notice, 
it was said. 

Legislative nistory shows that the Govern- 
ment through this purchase of coal and 
asphalt-bearing lands in 14 Oklahoma coun- 
ties is fulfilling a 50-year-ago promise made 
to the Indian tribes under the AtoKa treaty 
signed in 1898, and providing for the man- 
agement of these lands by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in trust for the Indians. By an 
act of 1902, ratifying the Atoka agreement, 
the Government through a commission, 
agreed to sell certain described coal and 
asphalt lands, totaling over 400,000 acres. 
The act expressed the intent that these lands 
would be sold in 3 years. Apparently no 
sales were made prior to 1918, and a sale 
in that year resulted in few bids received. 
At various times, some 50,000 acres, approxi- 
mately, were sold. In the meantime discus- 
sions were held relative to purchase of the 
lands by the Federal Government in an effort 
to settle the claim of the Indians for the 
Government to fulfill treaty stipulations 
with respect to selling the coal and asphalt 


deposits. Appraisals for such purpose were 
made which ranged from $5,000,000 to 
$34,000,000. 


The Department Appropriation Act of 
June 28, 1944 contained the authorization 
for Federal purchase of these lands from 
the Indians. It provided for disposition of 
coal and asphalt under lease. Although it 
specifically mentioned “land,” no provision 
was made for sale, lease, or other disposition 
of the surface rights to this land. Under 
this act, a contract was negotiated and signed 
October 8, 1947. It provided for purchase of 
“lands and mineral deposits” for a price of 
$8,500,000. This contract was ratified by 
members of the two Indian tribes and wne 
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Congress. By the First Deficiency Appropri- 
ation Act of 1949, signed May 24, 1949, funds 
were appropriated to buy these lands. Ac- 
tual transfer of title has not yet taken place 
but will be done so as soon as necessary deeds 
are prepared. 


The coal lands are in LeFlore, Haskell, Lat- 
imer, Pittsburg, Atoka, Coal, Muskogee and 
Sequoyah counties. The asphalt lands lie 
in Johnson, Pontotoc, Carter, Jefferson, Push- 
mataha, and Murray counties. About 65,000 
I l ide in the area. 

The lands are in the process of being re- 
conveyed to the Government for adminis- 
tration by the Bureau of Land Management 
under public land laws. 

They extend frcm the Arkansas line west 
for more than 100 miles and in a north-south 
direction for more than 60 miles. Although 
there are numerous towns located on the 
lands, there has in the past been no provision 
for public dedication of rights-of-way for 
telephone lines, sewer lines, or telegraph 
lines. Also, there are many town lots for 


which in the past only permission to use 
has been granted by the Indian Nations. 
The problem is further complicated, since 
leases or permits for occupancy have been 
given in the past for various types of surface 
uses including agricultural, grazing, indus- 
trial, and other purposer. 

One of the first requirements for proper 
administration will be the examination and 
classification of the lands to determine their 
status with regard to outstanding leases, ex- 
tent and appraisal of trespass damages and 
the highest use suitability and best man- 
agement of their surface resources. This 
will be done as soon as possible after title 
to the lands has actually been transferred, 
Director Marion Clawson of the Bureau of 
Land Management said. 





Purchasing Power Is Real Measure 
of Dollar Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, time and again sincere efforts have 
been made to demonstrate the incontest- 
able fact that purchasing power and not 
face value is the proper measure of the 
real value of our dollar, or any other 
monetary unit. 

Seldom, however, have I seen this fact 
stated more clearly and in more under- 
standable language than in an article 
by Mr. Herman A. Lowe captioned “In- 
come of $10,000 by A. D. 2000 may turn 
out to be a mirage,” which appeared in 
the March 11, 1950, issue of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It is my hope that this article will be 
read and given your fullest consideration. 
Mr. Lowe has pointed out with clarity 
that the 1249 dollar would not purchase 
any more goods or services than 59 cents 
would have bought only 10 years earlier. 
I especially direct your attention to his 
statement, “And pity the poor guy try- 
ing to live on a fixed pension or an an- 
nuity for which he scraped and saved 
during many years.” 

All of us should most seriously ponder 
the gqucstion, What will our dollar be 


worth in purchasing power next year, or 
in 1960, or in the year 2000, if we permit 
inflation to go on unchecked? 

As an extension of my remarks I in- 
clude the full text of Mr. Lowe’s article, 
which follows: 

INCOME oF $10,000 By A. D. 2000 May Turn 
Out To BE A Mirace 


(By Herman A. Lowe) 


WASHINGTON, March 11.—When President 
Truman sounded off sometime back about a 
brave new world in the year 2000, when the 
average American worker would earn $10,000 
a year, the question naturally arose, “What 
will a dollar buy 50 years hence?” 

Today, it is buying less than at any time 
in our history. Thus, while most people are 
earning more dollars than before, they often 
have less genuine purchasing power. The 
American dollar is the most stable currency 
in the world but, under the microscope of 
time, our buck assays part rubber. 

A dollar of the year 2000, for example, may 
very easily be worth only 30 or 35 cents of 
even the inflation-depreciated 1950 dollar. 

The purchasing vaiue of our dollar ex- 
pands and contracts from day to day, from 
month to month, and from year to year. It 
goes up and it comes down; but over the long 
haul, the trend is downward. 

A table recently compiled, and based on 
Government statistics, shows the picture in 
black and white. it has set up the dollar 
of January 1939 as worth 100 percent, or 
100 cents. Then it has figured out the con- 
sumer purchasing value of the dollar for 
every year from 1820 through 1949, against 
the yardstick of that January 1939 basic 
dollar. 

Working from January 1939, when a dollar 
was worth a full 100 cents, up to the present, 
the picture is one of steady decline in pur- 
chasing value. 

In 1940, the dollar could buy 99.4 percent 
as much. By 1942, despite the wartime 
freezes and stability program, a dollar could 
get you only as much as 85.4 cents of that 
1939 dollar. In 1945, your dollar would pur- 
chase only as much as 7842 cents would have 
bought in January 1939. 

Then the war ended. Controls began to 
go off. Labor struck for higher wages and in- 
dustry began to pour out vast quantities of 
new goods to fill the demands which had been 

ccumulating for 5 years. 

But that did not correct anything. Infla- 
tion really moved in. The 1946 dollar bought 
only 73.5 percent as much as the 1939 dollar. 
The 1948 dollar bought only 61.1 percent as 
much as the 1939 dollar. 

Last year, in 1949, our dollar hit rock bot- 
tom as a purchasing unit. You could not 
buy any more goods with it than you could 
buy with 59 cents in the year 1939. That, 
brother, is inflation. The fellow who can 
pressure his wages higher by strike or other 
means may be as well off as he was in 1939. 

But millions of Americans have not been 
able to do that. Financially they are much 
worse off today than they were in 1939, even 
though they have obtained some increases in 
their income. And pity the poor guy trying 
to live on a fixed pension or an annuity for 
which he scraped and saved during many 
years. 

Now, about that pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow in the year 2000 when everybody, 
according to President Truman, may be tak- 
ing down $10,000 a year. What has happened 
to the value of the dollar in the last 50 years?- 

In 1949, the dollar could buy only 59.1 per- 
cent as much as the 1939 dollar. 

In 1899, the dollar could buy 186.6 percent 
as much as the 1939 dollar. 

That means that, so far as real buying 
value is concerned, a 1949 dollar was worth 
less than one-third of an 1899 dollar. 

That is what can happen to money in 50 
years. 


It is what did happen to our Rock-of. 
Gibraltar dollar in the past 50 years, Even 
Mr. Truman does not guarantee that py th. 
ing like that will happen in the next 59 years 

Suppose it should happen again, then th. 
technicolor, vote-getting vision of $10,000 in 
every workman’s pay envolope in the year 
2000, actually boils down to a little lors 
than $3,300 of even the depreciated 1949 
dollars for the average worker, 

This then is the bright future held out for 
the American worker if he will permit his 
Government to continue its inflationary 
policy of deficit financing and of gambling 
that things will get better by and by. 7 

It seems like a pretty thin heritace to 
leave to one’s children for the privileze of 
being tickled with a gaily colored feather. 





Heart Trouble Needn’t Get You Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: or 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article by Ted Mc- 
Dowell entitled “Heart Trouble Needn't 
Get You Down,” which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Monday, 
February 27, 1950: 

HEART TrovusLe NEEDN’t Get You Down 

(By Ted McDowell) 


A program is under way to give heart dis- 
ease sufferers something to do besides lie in 
bed and take digitalis. 

Instead of remaining idle, a cardiac patient 
can make use of several programs designed, 
first, to keep his mind occupied and, later 
on, to train him for a nonstrenuous job. 

These programs are what authorities call 
rehabilitation programs. They include oc- 
cupational and physical therapy and voca- 
tional training. They are conducted by the 
district rehabilitation service, in cooperation 
with the Washington Heart Association. 

Rehabilitation authorities are trying to let 
heart patients know about these programs. 
But they are having difficulties. They say 
the main trouble is that many doctors pre- 
scribe heart regulatory drugs and rest, but 
forget that inactivity, in itself, can be 4s 
harmful as heart trouble. 

‘Officials of the rehabilitation service want 
doctors to tell patients about the programs. 
In this way, they say, all heart sufferers could 
be reached as soon as their ailment is diag- 
nosed. 

They are pushing for coordination between 
physicians and rehabilitation agencies, and 
have enlisted the aid of several prominent 
heart specialists and physical therapists here. 

Suppose an active man is stricken with 4 
heart attack. He is confined to bed for 4 
number of weeks. Instead of lying idle and 
feeling sorry for himself, he can contact the 
Rehabilitation Service, a Federal Security 
Agency organization. This will set in motion 
a series of services ranging from massages tO 
training in the making of dental plates. 

All these services except physical therapy 
ere automatically free. And if the patient 
cannot pay for the latter, the Rehabilitation 
Service will finance that treatment, too 

Throughout the process, the Service assigns 
a counselor to guide the patient, and the 
Heart Association provides him with an occu- 
pational therapist. 

There is an old saying that “an egg 6° 
rotten just sitting around.” Activity is neeat d 
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for mental and physical well-being. The 
Rehabilitation Service can provide that nec- 
essary activity for a patient. For instance, 
take the case of the stricken truck driver who 
js used to heavy physical work. 

While in bed, he can occupy his mind by 
tooling leather wallets, making jewelry and 
doing other craft work. This is occupational 
therapy. If physical therapy such as mas- 
sage is indicated, it can be conducted con- 
urrently. 
Later, ‘of course, he will want to get to work 
again. Truck driving is out. What next? 
He needs a job that will not tax his heart. 
This is where vocational training comes in. 

The first step is to test him for aptitude. 
There are many jobs he could train for: 


x-ray work, perhaps. Tests may show the 
patient has great manual dexterity; maybe 
watch repair work is the answer. If the pa- 
tient agrees, the rehabilitation service will 
contact a watch repair school, make arrange- 





ments for the man’s training and pay for it. 

After completion of training, the former 
truck driver has a job which will not tax 
his heart dangerously. Instead of being a 
purden on the community, he is gainfully 
loyed. For the financially minded, it 








should be noted, he will be providing revenue 
through income taxes instead of living off 
relief funds. 

“No better investment can be made than 
to put money in this program,” Representa- 


tive Kee, Democrat, of West Virginia, stated 
during recent congressional hearings on Dis- 


trict appropriations. 

The objectives of this program are summed 
up in a statement by David M. Amato, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Rehabilitation: “The 


majority of people suffering from heart ail- 
ments have many years of activity ahead of 
them. Our aim is to fit them for these 
years, 





Labor Is Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in order to approach labor 
legislation and rulings on the basis of 
all labor, I have always tried to obtain 
the following facts. With this in mind, 
I wrote the following letter to Mr, 
Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor: 


FEBRUARY 13, 1950, 
Hon. Maurice J. Tosin, 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SECRETARY ToBIN: I noted in the 
press that under the Walsh-Healey Act you 
placed a %5-cents-per-hour wage for soap 
purchased by the United States. 

Under the same legislative act, have you 
the authority to fix a wage rate in the field of 
agriculture on the same basis? Can you in- 
sist On @ wage rate in the production and 
processing of agricultural products purchased 
by the Federal Government? 

Under the Sugar Act a minimum wage has 
been placed on agricultural labor of as low 
48 25 cents to 32 cents per hour by the Sec- 
ry of Agriculture, although I do not be- 
‘leve by the present Secretary. 

I believe you feel that labor is labor and 
that all labor is entitled to equal or com- 
Parable wage protection and would appre- 

te a letter from you on this important 
Subject. 

Sincerely yours, 

REID F, Murray, 

Member of Congress. 
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On March 2, 1950, I received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

[Walsh-Healey public contracts, Public, No, 
846, 74th Cong. Rulings and Interpreta- 
tions No. 3] 

Marcu 2, 1950. 

Hon. Rei F. Murray, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Murray: I have your 
letter of February 13, 1950, inquiring whether 
the Secretary of Labor has authority under 
the Walsh-Healey Act to fix minimum wage 
rates for the production and processing of 
agricultural products purchased by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I am enclosing a copy of Rulings and In- 
terpretations No. 3 issued pursuant to the 
Walsh-Healey Act, which is printed therein 
on pages 47-52. This act contains no au- 
thorization for the fixing of minimum wages; 
but section 1 (b) does authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to determine what actually are 
the prevailing minimum wages being paid 
in each industry receiving Government con- 
tracts, and this section prohibits payment of 
less than such wage rates on Government 
contract work. You will note that section 
9 of the act on page 51 contains an exemp- 
tion for perishables ard for agricultural or 
farm products processed for first sale by 
the original producers, as well as an exemp- 
tion for contracts made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the purchase of agricul- 
tural commodities or the products thereof. 
This language is interpreted in considerable 
detail in sections 9 through 12 of the Rulings 
and Interpretations on pages 5-9. 

Although the growing and harvesting of 
agricultural products processed for first sale 
by the original producers are thus exempted 
by the act, some processing of agricultural 
commodities or the products thereof is not 
exempt. The wage determination for the 
evaporated-milk industry is the only one 
which has to date been issued for indus- 
tries processing agricultural commodities or 
the products thereof. It is my intention 
to make determinations for all manufactur- 
ing industries which receive a considerable 
amount of Government contracts as soon 
as our facilities permit, including indus- 
tries processing agricultural products. 

Of course, you are aware that the pro- 
posals in H. R. 2033 and in H. R. 3190, as in- 
troduced in the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress, to extend the minimum wage 
protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to employees on large industrialized farms 
were not included in the bill H. R. 3190 as 
reported by the Committee on Education 
and Labor for the reasons stated on page 24 
of House Report No. 267, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session. 

Yours very truly, 
Mavrice J. Tosin, 
Secretary of Labor. 


This gives a satisfactory picture of the 
present situation. The agricultural sup- 
port program provides some 50 to 60 
cents hourly wage return on most agri- 
cultural products, though winter wheat 
has shown in the study a higher labor 
return. My contention is that the pro- 
visions of the Walsh-Healy Act should 
apply to labor involved in producing ag- 
ricultural products purchased by the 
Government. 

This position has already been taken 
in the Government purchase of evapo- 
rated milk, and as Mr. Tobin’s letter 
states: 

It is my intention to make determinations 
for all manufacturing industries which re- 
ceive a considerable amount of Government 
contracts as soon as our facilities permit, in- 
cluding industrics processing agricultural 
products. 
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If the Government buys soap on 
the basis of a minimum wage of 95 cents 
per hour, why should sugar be pur- 
chased by the Government on this basis 
of a minimum wage of 25 to 32 cents per 
hour? 





New Jersey Scholar Solves Baffling 
Literary Mystery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, the identi- 
fication of the author of the famous Let- 
ters of Junius has been a question that 
has puzzled the most noted literary 
scholars of Great Britain and America 
for more than a century and a half. 
The authorship of these letters has from 
time to time been attributed to famous 
men in the English literary and political 
world. 

Dr. Francesco Cordasco, of West New 
York, N. J., associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Long Island University, is now re- 
puted to have made convincing demon- 
stration of the real author of the letters. 
And pertinent to this discovery is the 
appended newspaper article from the 
Jersey Journal: 


Proressor SOLVES IDENTITY OF JUNIUS, OF 
REVOLUTION 


What is considered one of the most impor- 
tant literary discoveries in years and which 
will change impressions of the American 
Revolution has been made by Dr. Francesco 
Cordasco, of 6606 Jackson Street, West New 
York. Dr. Cordasco, associate professor of 
English at Long Island University, has solved 
a mystery that had baffled historians more 
than 150 years—the identity of the eight- 
eenth-century firebrand, “Junius,” whose 
letters did so much toward inciting the 
Revolution. 

“Junius is now known to have been a 
Scotsman named Laughlin MacLeane, a one- 
time regimental surgeon with the British 
Army who fought here in the French and 
Indian Wars and who had lived in Phila- 
delphia and New York. His letters on the 
Revolution, however, were written in Europe 
and published in the Public Advertiser, a 
London newspaper, during 1769-71. The let- 
ters were of incalculable importance to the 
American revolutionaries in the late 1760's, 
according to Dr. Cordasco. They influenced 
Thomas Payne so much that he signed him- 
self once as “Junius Junior,” Dr. Cordasco 
said, and there is no doubt the letters en- 
gendered the spirit of revolt among the Amer- 
ican colonists. 


FIVE-YEAR SEARCH 


Found by Dr. Cordasco last June after a 
5-year search, papers identifying the author 
of the Junius letters were traced to a home 
in Glasgow, Scotland, where those who had 
them in their possession were unaware of 
their significance and importance. 

MacLeane also was the private secretary 
of the Earl of Shelburne, friend of William 
Pitt. It was this latter connection that led 
Dr. Cordasco to the discovery. 

“The Earl said he would identify Junius 
before his death,” the professor declared, 
“but he died 3 weeks after making the prom- 
ise. It was assumed the secret had never 
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been committed to paper, but I felt sure the 
Earl had made a note of it somewhere.” 

The Earl’s library was disbanded and sold 
after the owner’s death in 1805, and for 5 
years Dr. Cordasco traced it through the 
British Isles. In the Scottish home where 
the professor discovered the missing papers 





on which Shelburne had made his notations, 
the owners were completely unaware of 
their significance 

Nestled among a sheaf of the Earl's papers 
was a note which read “let it be known then, 
once and for all, that my secretary and as- 
sociate MacLeane was ‘Junius,’ and that the 


secret now is secret no more.” 

The letters of Junius opposed the policies 
of the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford in 
North America which, historians say, led to 
the Revolution. , 

Probably the most famous Junius letter 
was the epistle which openly attacked King 
George III, warning that “while (the king) 
plumes himself upon the security of his title 
to the crown, he should remember that as it 
was acqured by one revolution, it may be 
lest by another.” 

A graduate of Columbia University, Dr. 
Cordasco is author of “A Junius Bibliog- 
raphy,” and coauthor of a series of eight- 
eenth century bibliographical pamphlets 
published by Long Island University. 

A native of Manhattan Dr. Cordasco has 
lived in West New York 4 years. His wife 
is the former Miss Edna Vaughn, of South 
Carolina. The professor has taught at Co- 
lumbia University and Pratt Institute and 
now teaches philology at Long Island Univer- 
sity. He has 3 books in rint and is 
the author of 35 articles that have appeared 
in scholarly journals. 





1949 Annual Report of Benton County, 
Ark., Agricultural Conservation Asso- 
ciation 
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o 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, soil 
conservation is one of the important 
projects which confronts the people and 
the Congress. If we are to sustain our 
position in world leadership in our quest 
for peace, we must by all means sustain 
the productive capacity of our soil. 

The people of Benton County in my 
district are interested in soil conserva- 
tion. A day or two ago I received from 
Scott Evans, of Maysville, Ark., the 1949 
annual report of the Benton County Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Association. 
These people are doing a great work, and, 
under unaniMous consent, I insert in the 
Record as part of my remarks this re- 
port which Mr. Evans has sent me: 

‘ COOPERATION 
The 3,029 farmers who cooperated in the 


1949 triple-A conservation program are the 
ones who made it a real success. Each of 
these farmers carried out one or more ap- 
proved soil- and water-conservation practices 


during the year. Participation in 1949 rep- 
resents a 2l-percent increase over 1948, 
THE LAND 
Their farms include 150,758 acres of crop- 


land, 69,689 acres of noncrop open pasture 


land, ane 5,245 acres of commercial orchard. 
Seventy-four percent of all cropland and 
62 percent of all farmland in the county 
was included ir the 1949 conservation pro- 
gram. 


GOOD, SOUND SOIL AND WATER-CONSERVATION 
PRACTICES 


Through the application of 5,345 tons of 
ground limestone, 8,114,952 pounds of 20- 
percent superphosphate and 199,800 pounds 
of potash to pastures, meadows, and cover 
crops these farmers provided rot only a pro- 
tective but a productive cover for 56,000 
acres of 'and in Benton County. 

The hills and valleys of our county were 
covered with an increased acreage of green 
pastures as farmers established or improved 
30,000 acres of pasture by seeding 512,724 
pounds of adapted pasture grasses and 
legumes during the year. 

Controlling the weeds on 42,880 acres of 
permanent pasture by mowing contributed 
to an increased production of nutritious 
pasture plants. 

The application of phosphate and lime to 
40,000 acres of pastures increased the growth 
of grasses and legumes and prevented the 
erosion of our precious top soil. 

Eight thousand and five hundred acres of 
summer and winter cover provided organic 
matter and nitrogen and retained plant food, 
as well as protected the soil from the pelting 
rains. 

The construction of 52 farm ponds for live- 
stock water contributed to a better system of 
grazing and aided in the development of ad- 
ditional acres of permanent pastures. 

Legume and grass seed harvested from 
1,509 acres helped to provide home-grown 
seed for the seeding of additional acres of 
pastures and cover crops. 


MATERIALS 


The furnishing of conservation materials, 
in the form of phosphate and lime, played 
an important part in the 1949 triple-A con- 
servation program. Six million pounds of 
20-percent superphosphate and 3,000 tons of 
agricultural limestone were handled on 
purchase orders. 

MONEY 

To assist farmers in carrying out this job 
of conservation, the Government spent $112,- 
072 in Benton County during 1949. For 
every dollar thus spent the farmer matched 
it with $2 of his own money in addition 
to the labor furnished. 

Compared to the total farm income of 
our county, we are putting back into the 
soil through taxes, one-half of 1 percent of 
the value of all crops produced in the county. 

PUBLICITY 

Side by side with the farmers who have 
performed this job of conservation on the 
farm, stand those who have kept the prob- 
lems of soil conservation ever before the pub- 
lic—editors of the county newspapers and 
manager of radio station KUOA, Siloam 
Springs. 

To all newspaper editors in the county go 
our sincere thanks for the space given to 
this important farm program. To the man- 
agement of radio station KUOA our greatest 
appreciation for 17 weeks of radio programs 
during the year. 


FARMER COMMITTEEMEN 


Farmers who were directly responsible for 
the formulation and administration of the 
1949 AAA conservation program in Benton 
County were Scott Evans, C. R. Broadhurst, 
and Dan B. Blair. 

EDUCATION 

Working with the county committee in an 
advisory capacity was P. R. Corley, county 
extension agent, who kept the committee 
informed on latest experiment station re- 
sults as they apply to soil conservation 
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problems and assisted with the education 
phase of the program. 


COMMUNITY COMMITTEEMEN 


Seventy farmer committeemen elected p 
their neighbors advised with the county 
committee on the conservation needs in 
their community and made suggestions {oy 
improvements in the program. This grass- 
roots approach gave farmers assurance that 
money appropriated would be used in a way 
to get the most conservation. 
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The Little Sisters of the Assumption 
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HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable James A. Farley at the 
fifteenth annual subscription bridge for 
the benefit of the Little Sisters of the 
Assumption at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, on Friday evening, March 
10, 1950, on the occasion of his receiving 
the Humanitarian Scroll of 1950, pre- 
sented by the Friends of the Little Sisters 
of the Assumption. The mammoth sub- 
scription bridge has been conducted for 
a number of years by the Friends, the 
moving spirit in which is Mrs. Martin J. 
Kennedy, whose distinguished husband 
ably represented New York in the House 
of Representatives for a number of years, 
and for many more has been active in 
all worth while civic and charitable ven- 
tures. Many New Yorkers, prominent in 
business, the professions, and politics, are 
patrons of the Friends. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, FIFTEENTH 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION BRIDGE FOR THE BEN- 
EFIT OF THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE ASSUMP- 
TION, HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK CITY, 
Fripay EvENING, Marcu 10, 1950 


Madam Chairman (Mrs. Martin J. Ken- 
nedy), members of the Glee Club of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, and all the 
friends of the Little Sisters of the Assump- 
tion, I am greatly honored by your selecting 
me to be the recipient of the Humanitarian 
Scroll of 1950. 

Since 1935, I have followed with close 
interest the fine work of the nursing Sisters 
and the nursing centers. This magnificent 
card party, one of your many activities, has 
become the annual meeting place of almost 
2,000 men and women of good will anxious 
to advance the cause of humanity throug! 
the Christ-like work of the nursing Sisters 

Your attendance, on this occasion, gives 
moral support to this truly noble cause and 
your financial aid will make it possible {or 
the nursing Sisters to extend their w rk, in 
your name, among the sick poor in New 
York City. Like the population of our city, 
the Sisters come from every part of the globe 
and speak many tongues. Therefore, they 
are able to minister to any person in need 
of help, regardless of his language. 





‘ 


Throughout the past 59 years, the proes- 
sional services of the Sisters have been 2b 
th? command of any poor sick person. AS 
you know, the rule of this religious com- 
munity imposes upon each Sister-member 


the obligation to nurse th» poor patient re- 











ardless of the nature of his illmess,- his 
rigin, his race, or his creed. Because of 
this spirit of genuine sacrifice to the under- 
privileged, the work of the Little Sisters of 
th: Assumption has a wide appeal to the 
generosity of our citizens—Jews, Protestants, 
and Catholics alike. 

We find this Order of Sisters working in 


other cities of the United States and in many 
foreign countries. During my travels, I had 
the opportunity to observe, at first hand, 
the work of the Little Sisters of the Acsump- 
tion in far-cff lands. Their kind advice and 
hospitality given to our armed forces, to our 
prisoners of war, and to the men, women, and 
children, made homeless by the war, won a 
warm place in my heart and has made me a 
lifelong friend of the nursing Sisters. 


My personal contribution to the subscrip- 
tion bridge is a small token of my apprecia- 
tion for the maternal guidance that the 
Sisters gave to the women of America, serv- 
ine our country, in other lands. 

I believe tonight’s gathering shall be our 
greatest success. In addition to the pro- 
ceods from the bridge party, attended by’such 
a large number of supporters, the Sisters 
should gain many new friends to help them 
carry on their daily tasks. I am proud to 
be a member of the Friends of the Little 
Sisters of the Assumption and I cordially in- 
vite you to become an active worker and to 
assist in the every-day problems of the nurs- 
ing centers. 

Allow me to pay you my personal tribute 
for your cooperation in making this bridge 
party so attractive and enjoyable. I want 
you to know that the ccmmittee and the 
Sisters are most grateful to you. Our special 
thanks go to the young ladies and gentle- 
men who compose the junior committee. At 
all these parties, their work has been in- 
valuable. Their youth, charm, and gaiety 
are vital to this festive evening. My friends 
of the glee club of the Friendly Sons of: St. 
Patrick have been loyal to this worth while 
charity. Their splendid musical program has 
been the high light of each of our fifteen 
bridge parties and they have our heartfelt 
thanks and the prayers of the Sisters. 

Participating in this gala bridge party gives 
assurance that we are desirous of extending 
the nursing facilities and child-guidance 
services of the Sisters and the nursing cen- 
Gathered as we are, representing all 
creeds, gives encouragement to the hope that 
the Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood 
of God, as exemplified by the Little Sisters 
of the Assumption, shall always prevail in 
New York City. 

Each day we read in the newspapers of 
heroic rescues and breath-taking services 
performed by our valiant policemen, firemen, 
and hospital personnel. Do you realize that 
the day-in and day-out work of the Sisters, 
while less spectacular and devoid of publicity, 
is on that same high level of devotion and 
professional skill? Tending a mother in her 
severe illness, supervising and feeding her 
children, cleaning her home and having din- 
ner ready for her breadwinner is a job that 
requires the ability of a trained nurse, the 
tact of a diplomat, and the patience of a 
saint. 

Profoundly grateful, I accept with most 
sincere appreciation the Humanitarian Scroll 
of 1950, designed and hand painted by one 
of the Sisters and awarded, each year, by 
the friends of the Little Sisters of the As- 
umption, I am doubly grateful because my 
hame is now the second name on the honor 
rol. Let me assure you that I shall always 
1 


ters. 


erish the distinction you have conferred 
n me and, in the future, I shall consider 
it a privilege to continue to play my part 
in the work of your organization and to sing 
the praises of the real humanitarians—the 
Little Sisters of the Assumption. 
Thank you and good night. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Why New York? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of Monday, March 13, entitled 
“Of Course New York” concerning an 
article which appeared in the February 
11 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
together with a rebuttal—in excerpted 
form—of the Post article, also carried in 
the Eerald Tribune of the same date, 
over the signature of Walter Hoving, 
president, Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I am New York born and 
bred, and I am glad to join with Mr. 
Hoving in defense of a truly great home 
town, which despite its siz2, has always 
proved most hospitable toward both its 
own businessmen and visitors—even 
from Philadelphia. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 13, 19590] 


Or CoursE, NEw YorK 


Habitual readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post may recall a recent article, entitled 
“Why New York?” It was a curious hodge- 
podge by Mr. Wesley W. Stout, who used to 
be a New York newspaperman once upon a 
time, and conveyed the general notion that 
New York is a dreadfully expensive, incon- 
venient hole unsuitable to most business or 
normal human existence. This, of course, 
is a favorite thesis of Post editors which 
comes bobbing out of Philadelphia with sea- 
sonal regularity. We are used to it. 

Now there is not much use arguing with 
people who are convinced that New York is 
composed of 8,000,000 neurotics, an evolu- 
tionary development of subways, night clubs 
and the struggle for South Pacific tickets. 
Ther like to. believe it. Such subjective 
judgments are hard to dispute or disprove. 
The truth is that while New Yorkers are 
largely a devoted lot of homebodies, they do 
feel passionately that this is a pretty won- 
derful city. Our assets, virtues, and stimu- 
lations are so vast and complex that most of 
us are puzzled at dissenting reports. And 
as for asking “Why New York?” the ques- 
tion must be shrugged off as downright 
ridiculous. 

But tolerance can be carried to excess. 
Misstatements about New York, repeated 
often enough, may gain just enough accept- 
ance to cause trouble. Fortunately the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York has spoken up against Mr. Stout’s 
farrago. On this page appears a detailed re- 
buttal by Walter Hoving, president of the 
association, which deserves careful reading. 
It is a sober statement of facts against loose 
generality, a point-by-point exposition of 
what makes New York great in people and 
culture, business, and industry. Everybody 
knows that New York is the magnet to 
America, the center of management for the 
great corporations, a ferment of creative 
vigor. And it is excellent that the firm 
bases of New York’s leadership, the reasons 
why our population and business are con- 
stantly growing, are painstakingly presented. 
Furthermore, if the silly question “Why New 
York?” is ever asked again, let us slap it 
down hard and promptly with the facts. 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 13, 1950] 


Wuy New York? 


WALTER HOVING, ANSWERING THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, STATES THE FACTS 


(A month ago the Saturday Evening Post 
published an article entitled “Why New 
York?” The following letter of rebuttal by 
Walter Hoving, president of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, in ex- 
cerpted form, is self-explanatory.) 


Mr. BEN Hisgs, 
Editor, Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: The article by Wesley W. Stout 
in the February 11 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post posed a question: “Why New 
York?” to which the author responded with 
a variety of answers based, for the most part, 
on myth and legend rather than fact. 

Most of the answers critical of New York 
are ascribed by Mr. Stout in his article to a 
member of a firm which devotes itself to lo- 
cating sites in other communities for busi- 
ness firms in New York and elsewhere. But 
before expressing his informant’s viewpoint, 
Mr. Stout, on his own, unequivocally asserts 
that New York “is the most costly city in all 
ways in which to live and do business,” etc. 
Let us analyze that one fir-’: 

The cost-of-living index for New York City, 
for December 1949, was 164.9. With the ex- 
ceptio.. of Portland, Maine, and Boston, Mass., 
this represents the smallest percentage in- 
crease, over the base period (1935-39—100), 
of any of the country’s 34 large cities. A 
projection of the data of the United States 
Department of Labor on The Annual 
Budget Required To Maintain an Average 
Famiiy of Four shows that in December 
1949, New York City was in eighth place of 
the 26 largest cities for which comparable 
data was available. This budget for a New 
York family of four would be approximately 
$3,517, compared with $3,684 for Washing- 
ton, D. C., the highest, New York City being 
only 11 percent higher than New Orieans, the 
lowest city in the group. 

The facts that New Yorkers maintain 
5,769,065 individual savings accounts totaling 
$9,908,353,000, am average of $1,544 per ac- 
count or $1,113 per capita, compared with a 
per capita average of $362 for the country 
as a whole, is evidence that New Yorkers 
do not have to spend all their earnings in 
order to keep body and soul together. 

Mr. Stout continues with an attempt to 
soften his own most costly city blow by 
admitting that, despite the alleged disadvan- 
tages he outlines, more businesses are mov- 
ing into the city than are moving out. He 
then quotes his aforementioned informant 
as follows: 

“New York has one thing only to offer a 
normal manufacturing business. * * * 
This is the largest and most varied pool of 
labor skills. All else is against New York.” 
There follows a list of liabilities. 

Here are the facts about these liabilities 
and other projected by Mr. Stout: 

“Wages are the highest.” Latest available 
United States Department of Labor figures 
show that for November 1949, the average 
weekly earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries in New York City 
were $55.98, compared with the average for 
the States of Utah, $66.92, and Washington, 
$64.45; the cities of San Francisco, $61.68; 
Los Angeles, $61.53; Buffalo, $61.16; Chicago, 


$60.45; Milwaukee, $59.43, and St. Paul, 
$58.62; and a United States average of 
$54.53. 


Nor are clerical salaries exorbitant. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the average 
median salary for the principal clerical 
classifications showed New York no higher 


than the average median salary rates for 
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survey. The average median for New York 
stenographers is $46. Seven of the 20 cities 
were higher, with San Francisco topping the 
list at $54. Similar comparisons occur in 
other job classifications such as file clerks, 
senior copy typists, comptometer operators, 
despite the better type of personnel aVail- 
able to employers in New York City. 

“Labor turn-over is the highest.” This is 
pure fiction and hopeful guesswork since the 
United States Department of Labor states no 
comparative figures for cities are available. 

“Labor efficiency usually is lower for a 
variety of reasons.” No comparative data 
are available but anyone with an elementary 
knowledge of labor markets recognizes, and 
even the article admits, thet New York not 
only has the largest supply, but the best- 
trained labor force for many skills, That is 
one of many prime reasons impelling manu- 
facturers to locate ere. 

“Building and rental costs are the highest.” 
New York is the only major city in the coun- 
try where commercial and business rents are 
controlled by law, restraining rates to 15 
percent above the 1943-44 levels. According 
to United States Department of Labor’s latest 
data (October 1949), with the exception of 
Washington, New York has had the smallest 
increase in residential rents of 34 large cities, 
The index, 108.9, shows less than a 9-percent 
increase above the 1935-39 levels. The aver- 
age index for the 34 cities is 1215, with Bir- 
mingham, 142.7; Jacksonville, 140.7; and 
Chicago, 139.7. 

“State taxes are exceeded per capita only 
by Rhode Island.” According to the latest 
data (1948), published by the Taxation 
Foundation on per capita State collections, 
including unemployment compensation, 
State taxes per capita for New York were 
$64.91. Not only was Rhode ‘sland ($66.63), 
higher, but also eight other States: Wash- 
ington ($91.07), Arizona ($82.62), California 
($84.06), New Mexico ($76.25), Colorado 
($72.44), Nevada ($72.32), Michigan ($70.16), 
and Utah ($66.78). 

As for the statement that the over-all tax 
burden is highest, a reading of the Report 
on Relative Tax Costs Within Seven Se- 
lected Cities for Three Groups of Manufac- 
turing Industries, prepared by Prof. Harley L. 
Lutz, of Princeton University, will go far in 
dispelling this myth about heavy New York 
City business taxes. 

“Electricity is the most costly, prohibitively 
so, for large users. A typical residential 
electric bill runs $14.22 for 500 kilowatts. 
The York, Pa., rate for 500 kilowatts is $7.71.” 
The Consolidated Edison Co.’s research de- 
partment could have furnished accurate, up- 
to-date data which show that the cost of elec- 
tric current to New York industrial users 
is by no means the highest and that the 
rate quoted for uncontrolled service of 500 
kilowatts for York, Pa., is antiquated. This 
was increased on January 17, 1948, to $11.65, 
while the New York rate on January 10, 1949, 
was reduced to $13.10. 

New Yorkers relax in their apartments only 
as a last choice * * * they sleep fewer 
hours and less soundly. This sage observa- 

ion might better be expected from a tourist 
taking notes on a corner at Times Square. 
New York City is made up of five boroughs, 
and a majority of the people working in 

fanhattan live in its four adjacent com- 
munities. Most of them, too, have their own 
homes and little gardens and live as normal 
a life as any other American city dweller. 

Strikes are a more real and immediate 
peril. A check of the record will show that 
New York City has less difficulties from 
strikes than almost any other large indus- 
trial center. 


Mr. Stout concedes that nearly half of the 
100 largest United States corporations and 
hundreds of lesser national corporations 
have their headquarters in New York City. 
But he fails to point out that this city is 
the management center of the country. 
These headquarters offices of large concerns 
furnish a large part of the executive and 
clerical employment to the citizens of this 
city. 

But let us look at New York business as a 
whole. According to the latest data, more 
than 234,540 business firms (including 41,343 
manufacturers) are established and doing 
business in the city. These concerns give 
employment to more than 2,979,743 persons 
and have annual pay rolls totaling well over 
$9,000,000,000. New York City’s manufac- 
turing firms alone produced over $12,000,000,- 
000 worth of wares in 1947, according to the 
census of manufacturers. 

New York's retail sales in 1948 reached the 
staggering total of $7,902,859,000 and its peo- 
ple had an effective buying power (disposable 
income) in 1948 of $14,236,438,000; accord- 
ing to data supplied by Sales Management 
magazine. 

Surely the heads of these 234,540 businesses 
wouldn’t remain in any city unless they were 
convinced it offered them the best oppor- 
tunity to prosper. 

Businessmen come to New York and re- 
main here because the city offers them many 
advantages. To enumerate a few: 

1. An abundant supply of skilled labor. 

2. Availability of raw materials. 

3. Adequate power facilities. 

4. Close proximity to a large consumer and 
industrial market for their products in the 
New York metropolitan area. 

However, New York manufacturers do not 
have to depend upon the New York City mar- 
ket alone for their business, since the 
metropolis is the center of the wealthiest and 
most productive part of the country. 

New York City is also the country’s largest 
wholesale buying center. Most of the Na- 
tion’s department and chain stores maintain 
their principal buying offices in the city, thus 
making it convenient for local manufactur- 
ers to market their products with a mini- 
mum amount of traveling. The markets and 
raw materials of the world are readily avail- 
able to New York manufacturers through the 
thousands of foreign trade brokers who make 
their headquarters in lower Manhattan. 
Rapid and efficient transportation by rail, air, 
truck, and steamship is available to New York 
manufacturers. 

The opportunity for success in New York 
acts as a magnet for the most aggressive and 
potentially successful people in the country. 
The influx of highly skilled, talented person- 
nel continually replenishes and furnishes 
material for continual expansion of its busi- 
ness concerns. 

The city offers the highest standard of 
living to its citizens of any city of comparable 
size. Its facilities for better health, educa- 
tion, and recreation are equaled nowhere else 
in the country. 

New York has everything that one could 
desire, whether he be a business leader, a 
worker, a housewife, or a growing child. 
New York is a vigorously expanding city of 
opportunity for any man or woman who 
wants to make a place for himself and is 
willing to work for it. 

These are the facts. The Commerce and 
Industry Association, as the largest service 
chamber of commerce in the East, can vouch 
for them. They comprise the real answer to 
the question, “Why New York?” 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER HovIne, 
President, Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York. 
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_those in the 20 large cities covered in the 


Citation for Contribution Toward Pre. 
serving American Ideals of Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following excerpts 
from an address by Hon. M. Vashti Burr, 
deputy attorney general of Pennsylvania, 
and president of the All Pennsylvania 
College Alumni Association, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the second annual dinner 
of the association February 20, 1950, at 
the Mayflower Hotel: 


We eame together for the first time at an 
All Pennsylvania College Alumni dinner in 
October of 1948, more or less as a spontane- 
ous growth in connection with the obsery- 
ance of Pennsylvania Week. 

What was the common cause that could 
draw together in Washington the alumni of 
Pennsylvania’s colleges and universities? 
Something around 30 percent of the alumni 
in this area are not natives of Pennsylvania. 

The common cause was—and is—our com- 
mon concern in promoting and encourag- 
ing an educational system of which not only 
Pennsylvania but the Nation can be proud. 

. . 7 . . 

We are confident that the colleges them- 
selves must benefit in fair measure from 
this increased activity by their alumni in 
and near the Nation’s Capital. 

7 - * a . 

In the constitution of the association we 
speak of the freedom, dignity, and integrity 
of the individual—of a government of laws 
and not of men—of an enlightened public 
opinion—of the principles and precepts un- 
derlying our American system and the social 
and economic bases of American life—and 
of the preservation and extension of the 
American ideals of education, to assure to 
the youth of America not only the opportu- 
nity to develop their special skills but also 
the opportunity to become better citizens. 

The meaning of such phrases is and always 
has been quite clear to those who under- 
stand and believe in the system of self-gov- 
ernment and the way of life which have made 
America preeminent among nations—a sys- 
tem and a way of life which Longfellow surely 
knew and loved when he wrote: 


“Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


It has become all too popular a pastime in 
these days of confused thinking to speak dis- 
paragingly of the precepts and philosophy 
which are the very essence of America’s 
greatness. 

We are well aware that there are all too 
many—among Americans as well as aliens 
who miss no opportunity to becloud the 
simple, self-evident truths and to ridicule all 
that is distinctly American, choosing rather 
to praise alien ideas which, like wolves in 
sheeps’ clothing, purport to pay homage to 
the so-called common man when in truth 
they relegate man to the ignominious place 
of a ward or chattel if the State, isms, or ide- 
ologies which are, in truth, antihumanity, i 
not anti-God. 

There are those who would like nothing 
better than to see our educational system in 
America refashioned to the pattern of those 
alien ideas. Let us not deceive ourselves 














ave been working long and hard to- 
rd that end. 
B fore the ceremonies this evening have 
been completed the association will have con- 
ferred upon an individual a citation for “out- 
ig contribution toward preserving and 
ling the American ideals of education.” 
We have in mind those ideals which, since 
the early years, even long before the Decl-ra- 
‘Independence, led to the establish- 
f an educational system adapted to 
e ral concept of a government founded 
the freedom and dignity of the individval, 
; expressed by George Washington, “the 
f free-born men to govern themselves 
n ir own way.” 
I e ideals have had their firm founda- 
tion upon the bedrock of certain principles 
if maintained, will serve as a bulwark 
hield against destructive external in- 


The first of those principles is and must be 

The soul of man is our primary con- 

cern. A recognition of the spiritual, re- 

ligious nature of man is the major premise 

on which the education of a civilized people 
must be founded. 

Each of the State constitutions adopted 
im iately after the Declaration of Inde- 
established certain principles as 
fundamental law. A decade later, when our 
Fe |-State system was being charted, those 

ples were assured continued recogni- 

by the inclusion in the famous Ordi- 

e of 1787, adopted by the Continental 

Congress, of a declaration reading as follows: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge being 

sary to good government and the happi- 

ness of mankind, schools and means for edu- 
cation shall be forever encouraged.” 

Even in our legislative bodies, in our town 
meetings; yes, even at a dinner meeting of 
alumni of Pennsylvania colleges and uni- 
versities, our first act is to recognize the 
piritual nature of man and our oneness with 
d—through prayer. That is symptomatic 
the moral philosophy of our people, as 
much a part of our way of life as freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. 

The first principle, therefore, is the recog- 
of the soul of man as our primary 
concern, 

As a corollary principle it is acknowledged 
that in our American system there are moral 
limitations on the civil power, the real func- 
i if government being perceived as an aid 
to individual initiative and enterprise and 
the safeguarding of the family as the key- 

> of the social structure. 

It is the traditional American ideal of edu- 








nition 


cation to promote and develop an educa- 
tional system that will ever make the people 
conscious of these basic principles. 


Pennsylvania’s 80 institutions of higher 
learning have adhered to the highest tenets 
d the noblest traditions of the American 
tem, 
As alumni of those institutions, we are 
proud (1) to promote a more widespread 
knowledge of their existence and excellence, 
nd (2) to encourage them to continue the 
development of an educational system that 
contributed immeasurably toward 
rengthening the moral fiber of the Ameri- 
can people, 





Do You Want Socialism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. 
ive to 


under 
the 


Speaker, 
remards in 


extend my 
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RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Banner, Knightstown, Ind., 
for March 10, 1950: : 


Do You Want Sociattsm? 


It is unfortunate that everyone could not 
have heard Stephen Noland, former editor of 
the Indianapolis News, when he spoke last 
Wednesday before the Knightstown Kiwanis 
Club. 

Mr. Noland described the British socialistic 
system as he saw it during the 2-month 
pericd which he spent in England. 

No responsible, thinking American could 
possibly support the further socialization of 
this Nation if he had heard Mr. Noland. 

The socialization of America is well under 
way, but the unfortunate nart about it in 
this country is that those who desire to 
sccialize the Nation are flying under false 
banners. Instead of running on the Social- 
ist ticket, they are using one of the major 
parties as the tent under which they may 
hide. 

Here are some of the facts which Mr. 
Noland cited, and which Americans may 
expect if and when the Socialists finally suc- 
ceed in capturing everything: 

1. British labor has lost most of its bar- 
gaining rights, since the large segment of 
labor is now working for the Government. 

2. British businessmen are being closed 
out. Many industries have already been 
taken over by the Government. 

2. A British workingman finds it almost 
impossible to move from one part of the 
country to another because of regulations 
on his working and also on his housing. 

4. No real incentive, initiative and effort 
are evidenced in Great Britain. 

5. British medicine has become a routine 
matter—with the little individual attention 
being given to patients. 

6. The British mother and wife is the big 
loser. She doesn’t know whether her chil- 
dren belong to her or the Government, and 
Government rationing has prevented her 
from preparing any kind of decent meals. 

7. Under national housing, it’s getting so 
that the Government tells everyone where 
to live and how to live. 

Think over these facts, Americans. Ask 
yourself whether these are things you want 
in this country, and whether you are going 
to be misled by golden promises which can 
never be fulfilled. Ask yourself if the estab- 
lished American system, despite its short- 
comings, isn’t just about the best plan. 





They Want Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Bridgeport Post: 

THEY WANT FARLEY 


Connecticut friends of James A. Farley— 
and we wouldn't attempt to count them be- 
cause they're too numerous—must have been 
thrilled at recently published stories to the 
effect that spontaneous “Farley for Governor” 
booms are springing up in various parts of 
New York State. Contests for governorships 
cannot cross State lines, of course, but if they 
could and Jim Farley were the nominee he’d 
get a tremendous vote in Connecticut. 
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As for those Democrat. in New York State 
who are hoping to draft the former Post- 
master General and former State and na- 
tional chairman cf their party, they are show- 
ing good sense thereby. The present gov- 
ernor of New York is a Republican and the 
Democrats naturally covet the office. And 
what better start could they make toward 
that end than by nominating the man who is 
undoubtedly the most popular citizen in their 
commonwealth? 

Not that personal popularity alone is a 
reasen for making a man governor or Presi- 
d-nt, but it certainly docs help on election 
day. And in the case of James A. Farley he 
has already given more than sufficient proof 
of his <bility to handle large affairs with 
skill nd efficiency. 

In public life he was a sp!endid Postmaster 
General and in private life he is an eminently 
successful businessman. As a Democrat he 
believes in party regularity and his record in 
that respect is without a blemish but at the 
same time he has never been a New Dealer, 
fair dealer, a miss dealer, or any other Kind 
of dealer. Just a Democrat with a capital D. 

In consequence he is admired and trusted 
on the other side of the political fence even 
by those who have no particular use for the 
Democratic Party as constituted today. He 
would command a great independent vote 
and no small amount of Republican support 
solely on the basis of character, personality, 
and ability. 

As it is, the boom appears entirely spon- 
taneous and it is not at all certain that he 
would consent torun. He declined the same 
nomination in 1938 when it was his for the 
taking, and stepped aside in favor of HERBERT 
H. LEHMAN, who was elected. 

For our part, we hope that the present 
draft movement will be successful. After 
all, Connecticut and New York are neighbor- 
ing States and even if the New York election 
isn’t any of our Yankee business here in 
Connecticut, most of us would feel happy to 
know that that habitual good neighbor, Jim 
Farley, was in the executive office in Albany. 
We could not then imagine any problems 
arising between the two States which 
couldn’t be settled in the fairest way and in 
the easiest and friendliest manner. 





Let Americans Take Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include therein an 
article from the Detroit Times of March 
8, 1950. 

This article includes a statement made 
by one Emil Mazey, who is represented 
as secretary-treasurer of the UAW-CIO. 
If such a statement had been made by 
an irresponsible person, it could be ig- 
nored; but this declaration comes from 
an official of a labor organization. 

I am constrained to believe that the 
philosophy expressed by this man does 
not represent the thinking of thousands 
of loyal Americans in that organization 
itself. 

If confiscation is to be the rule in 
America, then freedom will soon be ex- 
tinct. 
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’ REUTHER AND MAZEy REvEAL 10-YeEaR GOAL 
or Auto UNIONS—“ALL WE Fropvuce,” Is 
AIM OF EMIL 


(By Jack Crellin) 


Chrysler Corp. and the automobile indus- 
try were told today what they could expect 
in the way of demands from the UAW-CIO 
in the weeks and years ahead. 

The double-barreled warning was given 
by Walter Reuther, UAW president, and Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer. 

Speaking at a mass meeting of 20,000 
Chrysler workers held in the State Fair 
Coliseum yesterday, Reuther told the cor- 
poration that for every day and week the 
Chrysler strike, now in its seventh week, is 
prolonged it will cost Chrysler more for a 
settlement. 

TWO-HUNDRED-DOLLAR PENSIONS 


He also revealed that the ultimate goal of 
the union, perhaps 10 years from now, is a 
pension of at least $200 a month. 

Mazey, an avowed Socialist, was even more 
explicit when he declared: 

“We are only asking for a little of what 
we produce. One of these days when we are 
organized politically we are going to ask for 
everything we produce.” 

Reuther said he had given Chrysler this 
ultimatum: 

“The longer you drag this strike out the 
more it is going to cost you.” 


GOAL IN 10 YEARS 


Then referring to goals of the union he 
declared: 

“We are going to build brick by brick up 
to $200 pensions, where they ought to be. 
Give us 10 years and by working at the Fed- 
eral Government level and collective bargain- 
ing we will get the $200.” 

Directing his remarks to K. T. Keller, 
Chrysler president, and pointing out that the 
corporation is spending hundreds of thou- 
sands for advertisements. Reuther asserted: 

“Nobody is being fooled by your propa- 
ganda. You had better save your money be- 
cause you are going to have to pay it to us 
before this is over.” 

He said the union will not retreat one inch 
from its stand that any pension plan at 
Chrysler must be a funded one created 
through fixed hourly contributions for each 
employee by the corporation. 

Mazey delivered a financial report which 
dealt in detail with the cost of the walkout 
to the international. 

Ye estimated that the international would 
receive beween $600,000 and $700,000 a week 
from the assessment of $1 a week on all work- 
ing members of the union. 

He said the international has already paid 
out $372,258 for prosecution of the strike and 
is prepared to spend “its last dime if neces- 
sary to win.” 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR 
INSURANCE 


Of this amount, $150,524 has gone to local 
unions to replenish strike funds, while an- 
other $150,000 has been paid in premiums on 
Blue Cross hospital insurance for Chrysler 
strikers. 

At least 4,000 veterans on strike have re- 
ceived about $100,000 from the State’s veter- 
ans’ trust fund while 10,000 other strikers 
have obtained emergency community wel- 
fare aid amounting to at least $150,000. 

Norman Matthews, UAW Chrysler director, 
described the Chrysler management as “the 
most vicious in the history of the United 
States.” 

He warned: “We are going to fight, and we 
are going to make sure all of our people get 
the equity they deserve. We'll stay out till 
hell freezes over.” 

Negotiations with Chrysler were resumed 
today at the Sheraton Hotel. 


Establishment of Fees for Special 
Federal Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared, as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, on the 
establishment of fees for special Federal 
services, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FEES FoR SPECIAL FEDERAL 
SERVICES 


Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, stated today that 
the study now under way by the committee 
staff, with respect to establishment of fees 
for special Federal services, is arousing wide- 
spread interest both within and without 
Government circles. 

In a press release of March 6, the Senator 
said, there was made available preliminary 
findings of the staff based on discussions 
held with the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Federal 
Communications Commission. In each in- 
stance the staff had found not only an active 
interest in the subject, but also discovered 
that detailed studies had already been under- 
taken in the past or were currently under 
way. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has been particularly active in the area and 
has now submitted to the committee a writ- 
ten report, quoted below. Senator McCLEL- 
LAN said that this report exemplifies the 
types of services in which the committee is 
interested and appears to point up the prac- 
ticability of shifting to the recipients and 
beneficiaries a greater portion of the actual 
cost incurred by the Government in render- 
ing special services which at the present time 
are a burden of the taxpayers at large. At 
the same time, the Senator repeated his as- 
surance that the committee has no thought 
whatsoever of recommending that charges be 
made for services of which the beneficiaries 
are the general public; the study is aimed 
solely at determining the feasibility of charg- 
ing for those services which benefit particular 
individuals, groups, or interests. 

To illustrate more specifically the nature 
of the committee’s study, Senator MCCLELLAN 
directed particular attention to the follow- 
ing excerpt from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s report: 

“As to the activities of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for which charges 
might be made, they may be grouped into 
the following classes: 

““(1) Radio application filings. 

“(2) Applications for authorizations un- 
der title II of the Communications Act and 
Cable Landing License Act. 

“(3) Continuing regulatory or servicing 
activities. 

“(4) Inspections. 

“(5) Equipment tests and approvals. 

“(6) Miscellaneous filings—which would 
cover such items as petitions, motions, ap- 
pearances, and similar papers filed chiefly in 
connection with the conduct of hearings.” 
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With respect to the first item in the above 
list, radio application filings, the FCC reports 
that “construction-permit applications con. 
stitute the Commission’s most important 
work load” and suggests that “a filing fee 
could be required to accompany each such 
application.” The Commission states fur. 
ther in regard to this category that “the 
processing of applications for new stations 
is the most costly function performed by the 
Commission.” 

In clarification of the second item in the 
above list of FCC activities, Senator McCurz- 
LAN pointed out that proceedings under title 
II of the Communications Act and Cable 
Landing License Act involve, with respect to 
common-carrier communications, issuance of 
certificates of convenience and necessity for 
the construction of a new line, the exten- 
sion of any line, or the acquisition or opera- 
tion of any line. Further, and with certain 
exceptions, a carrier must obtain FCC ap- 
proval before discontinuing, reducing, or im- 
pairing the service. Under this same legis- 
lation, FCC processes applications for the 
landing and operation of submarine cables. 
Senator McCLELLAN pointed out that while 
these activities clearly work to the benefit 
of the general public through the providing 
of essential communications facilities, it also 
seems obvious that clearance by FCC con- 
stitutes undeniable opportunity for finan- 
cial profit to the licensees. 

With regard to the third item of the Com- 
mission's functions, continuing regulatory 
activities, FCC suggests that regulation of 
rates, services, and accounting for communi- 
cation common carriers might be equitably 
financed by turning “toward the plans of 
various State commissions of requiring reim- 
bursements from the individual companies 
subject to the regulation for the time and 
expenses of Commission personnel actually 
engaged in projects directly connected with 
such companies.” As to FCC radio regula- 
tory functions, the Commission suggests that 
the “charges might be assessed on a yearly 
basis or might be required in ccnnection with 
applications for licenses and renewals of 
licenses.” 

Senator McC.Le.uan said that the commit- 
tee is particularly interested in equipment 
approval by FCC. The Senator stated that 
performance characteristics of communica- 
tions facilities are subjected to tests in the 
Commission's laboratory and, if specifications 
are met, an approval number is issued to the 
manufacturer. The advantage to a manu- 
facturer in the acquisition of such FCC 
approval is obvious. 

In emphasizing the above salient features 
of the report, Senator McCLEeELLAN com- 
mended it as complying with the needs of 
the committee in furthering its study. He 
stressed the fact that the committee itself 
has arrived at no conclusions whatsoever 
and will not do so pending receipt and 
evaluation of all pertinent data. The na- 
ture of agency submissions to the committee 
thus far would seem to indicate that public 
hearings would be desirable. 

The full report from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Er- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, United States Senate, 

Washington, D.C 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This will answer 
your inquiry of February 20, 1950, relative to 
the possibility of charging fees to the gen- 
eral public or to special interests for services 
performed by this Commission. 

As to cases where fees are now charged for 
Commission services there are only two such 
instances. The first case is in connection 


with the inspection of the radio installations 














aboard certain vessels for which charges are 
made pursuant to the provisions of section 
4 (f) (2) of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U. &. C., sec. 154 (f) (2)). The Commis- 
sion is required by law to make periodic in- 
spections of this equipment in order to de- 
termine whether or not it will perform its 
primary function which is to provide com- 
munication service for the protection of life 
and property at sea. Because of the nature 
of the shipping business, vessels are some- 
times not accessible to our inspectors during 
the usual office hours and our people are 
required to work cvertime to perform the 
inspection. In such a case the ship owner 
is required to reimburse the Government for 
the amount of this overtime. The money 
is not returned to the Commission, but is 
required by statute to be covered into the 
Treasury's miscellaneous receipts account. 

In the second case, the Commission has 
authorized the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration’s private pilot examiners to issue the 
radio telephone operator permit for a fee of 
not more than $1 per issuance. This fee is 
retained by the examiner. The same au- 
thorization may be obtained free of charge 
from any of the Commission's field cffices if 
the applicant desires to make application 
there. 

The matter of charging fees in other in- 
stences of issuance of licenses and in the 
rendition of other services by the Commission 
has been designed as one of the items to be 
investigated in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s management improvement program 
under Executive Order No. 10072. Work now 
in progress on reorganizing the Commission's 
staff will take so much time, however, that 
work upon the problem of charging fees may 
be delayed considerably. 

A concrete proposal relative to the matter 
was advanced in Congress in 1932 in connec- 


tion with amendment of the Radio Act of 
1927. The proposed amendment would have 
dded a new section 17 to that act setting 


ut a definite schedule of charges to be made 
connection with the activities of the 
then) Federal Radio Commission. The 
mendment was withdrawn by its sponsor, 
senator DILL, and resubmitted as a separate 
bill, S. 5201. The latter bill was never re- 
perted cut of committee. (References: S. 
Res. 351 (70th Cong.), S. Rept. No. 564, 72d 
Cong., lst sess.) 
s to the activities of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for which charges 


might be made, they may be grouped into 





the following classes: 

1. Radio application filings. 

2. Applications for authorizations under 
title II of the Communications Act and Cable 
Landing License Act. 


3. Continuing regulatory or servicing ac- 
tivities. 

4. Inspections. 

5. Equipment tests and approvals. 

6. Miscellaneous filings—which would cover 
such items as petitions, motions, appear- 
ances, and similar papers filed chiefly in con- 
hection with the conduct of hearings. 

The considerations as to each of these 
items are given below: 

1. Radio application filings: The major 
‘lasses of applications filed are: Radio sta- 
ion construction permit; radio station li- 
cense; renewal of license; authority for as- 
S:gnment of license; and authority for trans- 
fer of control over licensee. 

Applications for construction permits are 
required in the case of all new broadcast 
Stations and other stations with the excep- 
tion of amateur, ship, aircraft, and railroad 
mobile stations. These construction permit 
applications constitute the Commission's 
most important work load. In the case of 
broadcast stations, many of them—and the 
number is constantly increasing—must go 
to a formal hearing, since the granting of 
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one application very often means that one 
or more other applications must be denied. 
(The Communications Act requires that ap- 
plicants be afforded the opportunity of a 
hearing if the Commission is unable to find, 


from the application, that it should be 
granted.) A filing fee could be required to 
accompany each such application. 

After a construction permit has been 
granted and the station is in satisfactory op- 
erating condition, an application for license 
must be filed. (Where no construction per- 
mit is required, a license application is sub- 
mitted originally.) If a license is granted, 
operation may be continued for the term 
thereof (a maximum of 3 years for a broad- 
cast station and 5 years for other stations) 
without further filings. At the end of the 
license term an application for renewal of 
license is submitted. If a licensee desires 
to assign his license to another party, or if 
control over the licensee is transferred, prior 
approval of the Commission must be re- 
quested in the proper avpiication The proc- 
essing of applications for new stations is the 
mest costly function performed ty the Com. 
mission. After the granting of a construc- 
tion permit or initial license the bulk of the 
Commiscion’s work falls in the continuing 
regulatory field. 

2. Applications for authorizations under 
title II of the Communications Act and Cable 
Landing License Act: There are many appli- 
cations fited by common carriers under title 
II of the Communications Act, which title 
has to do with the regulation of common 
earrier communications. Thus with certain 
exceptions, a certificate of convenience and 
necessity must be obtained by a common 
carrier from the Commission under section 
214 of the act for the construction of a new 
line, or of an extension of any line, or the 
acquisition or operation of any line. Also, 
with certain exceptions, a certificate is re- 
quired under section 214 of the act before a 
carrier may discontinue, reduce, or impair 
service to a community or part of a com- 
munity. Sections 221 and 222 of the act pro- 
vide for applications to the Commission for 
authorizations with respect to telephone and 
telegraph mergers, respectively. In section 
203 of the act, provision is made for applica- 
tion to the Commission for authority to 
make tariff schedules effective on less than 
30 days’ statutory notice. Section 212 of the 
act requires authorizations from the Com- 
mission for certain interlocking directorate 
and officer positions. In addition, under 
Executive Order No. 6779, the Commission 
processes applications seeking licenses under 
the Cable Landing License Act of 1921 (42 
Stat. 8 and 9) for the landing and operation 
of submarine cables. In order to give you a 
partial indication of the volume of these 
various applications, in the year 1949 there 
was a total of 1,443 applications filed under 
sections 214 and 221 of tlre Communications 
Act; 178 applications were filed during that 
year for special permission under section 203 
of the act to file tariff schedules on less than 
statutory notice. 

3. Continuing regulatory activities: The 
major part of the Commission’s work in the 
field of common-carrier regulation is related 
to continuing regulatory activities as distin- 
guished from te processing of specific ap- 
plications. In the common-carrier field, the 
Commission is principally concerned with 
the regulation of rates, services, and ac- 
counting of the communication common 
carriers furnishing interstate and interna- 
tional services, to the end that such rates, 
services, and accounting shall be just and 
reasonable in the public interest. If fees 
are to be collected with respect to such ace 
tivities as these, it might be more practical to 
turn toward the plans of various State com- 
missions of requiring reimbursements from 
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the individual companies subject to the 
regulation for the time and expenses of Com- 
mission personnel actually engaged in proj- 
ects directly connected with such companies. 

As to the Commission’s continuing regu- 
latory activities with respect to radio sta- 
tions, charges could be assessed against going 
radio stations and used to offset the cost of 
the Commission’s continuing regulatory ac- 
tivities such as service developments, fre- 
quency measurements, developments and 
maintenance of rules and regulations, etc. 
The charges might be assessed on a yearly 
basis or might be required in connection with 
applications for licenses and renewals of 
licenses. 

4. Inspections: The Commission inspects 
radio stations to determine whether or not 
equipment is in such condition that it will 
conform with the rules. In the case of cer- 
tain classes of ship stations inspection is 
compulsory under the law and in the case of 
other stations it is optional. The extent to 
which it is carried out depends on the availa- 
bility of personnel to do the work. 

5. Equipment approval: Equipment is 
checked in certain cases to determine wheth- 
er or not it meets performance specifications 
and if it does meet such specifications, a 
type approval number is issued to the manu- 
facturer and is required to be affixed to all 
subsequently manufactured identical pieces 
of apparatus. Specifications are particularly 
rigid in the marine field where safety of life 
and property may depend upon the proper 
functioning of such equipment. Testing in 
the Commission’s laboratory is frequently 
required. 

6. Miscellaneous filings: These are chiefly 
papers of a legal nature such as petitions, 
motions, etc., which are filed in connection 
with hearings. They are numerous and con- 
stitute a sizable work load. 

As statistical data which would indicate 
the numbers of items for which fees might 
be charged, there is attached the Commis- 
sion’s latest release on the number of radio 
authorizations valid and outstanding and it 
is suggested that you further refer to the 
Commission's fifteenth annual report, which 
has been made available to the staff of your 
committee. This report shows the number 
of applications handled by the Commission, 
the number of grants made, the number of 
hearings held, and also gives financial data 
which shows revenues, expenses, and other 
items with respect to radio broadcast sta- 
tions and common carriers. 

I hope that the foregoing will provide you 
with the data which will assist you in the 
conduct of your investigation as far as Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is con- 
cerned. Please do not hesitate to call upon 
me for further information or for clarifica- 
tion of the data furnished you herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 


WAYNE Coy, Chairman. 


Compulsory Licensing of Motion-Picture 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the REcorR»p a statement 

prepared by m2 in opposition to “police 
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state” legislation to establish compulsory 

licensing of motion-picture industry. 
There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 

REccrD, as follows: 

OPPOSITION TO “POLICE STATE” LEGISLATION TO 
ESTABLISH Compulsory LICENSING OF Mo- 
TION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 
Mr. President, I should like to make just 


a brief statement on the subject of the bill 
introduced by my distinguished colleague 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. JoHN- 


SON] yes 


for t he 


st ee 


erday, S. 3237, which would provide 
licensing of motion pictures in inter- 
mmerce. I have a tremendous ad- 
miration for my colleague. wnose long serv- 
ice in the S te and whose devotion to his 






Ss e and Nation are so well known as not 
to require repetition. It is with surprise 
d deep regret, therefore, that I read in the 


Recorp and noted in the newspapers his in- 
troduction of this stringent legislation. Let 
me set forth my views on this point. 
I SHARE CONCERN OVER DISINTEGRATION 
OF MORALS 


1. I share absolutely Senator JoHNsON’s 
fundamental concern over any factor which 
would disintegrate the morals of the Ameri- 
can people. I believe, with him, that mo- 
tion-picture actors and actresses have a 
heavy responsibility for righteous self-con- 
duct, in view of the fact that they are held 
up as ideals by our American citizens, par- 
ticularly by our young people. I believe that 
the individuals to whom Senator JoHNSON 
referred, connected with the picture Strom- 
boli, are to be condemned as any other in- 
dividuals must be condemned for breaking 
the moral law, for violating the principles of 
God and man, for transgressing the code of 
human decency. 

Every American churchgoer, every minis- 
ter, every righteous-thinking citizen in our 
land deplores this breaking of the moral code, 
particularly by individuals who have been 
held up as ideals. We deplore, too, any 
action by the motion picture or any other 
industry which might crudely seek to com- 
mercialize on the basis of publicity given to 
a breaking of the moral law. 

WE SHOULD USE FLITGUN, NOT SHOTGUN 

2. However, to generalize on the individual, 
isolated case of Stromboli misconduct and to 
ask that a whole system of Federal regimen- 
tation be set up to prevent such compara- 
tively rare abuses is, I believe, to commit a 
grave mistake. Why use a 100-barrel shot- 
gun where a flitgun would do? I, for one, 
therefore, would oppose, as I am sure prac- 
tically every Member of the Senate would 
oppose, this bill with its tremendous implica- 
tions of a European police state—a Soviet- 
type OGPU. 

Senator JoHNson’s bill would require the 
setting up of a tremendous bureaucracy 
which would license every motion-picture 
actor and actress, every producer, every script 
in this land. It would vest in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce dictatorial powers which 
could mean life and death over the entire 
motion-picture industry. 

SUPREME COURT WOULD DECLARE THIS LAW 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

3.. Such powers would obviously be but the 
Weginning of an entire dictatorial train of 
legislation which could end up by licensing 
every stage star, every radio and television 
actor, and the entire entertainment profes- 
sion. Where it would end, no man could 
foresee. 

The Department of Commerce does not 
want these dictatorial powers; the Congress 
would not want to confer such powers; and 
the American people would not want these 
powers conferred. Moreover, I believe the 


Supreme Court would throw this legislation 
out the window as unconstitutional even if 
it were passed. 

The greatest menns by which the American 
people can assure Hollywood's abiding by the 
moral law is by their refusal to (a) patronize 
objectionable pictures and (b) to support 
objectionable actors or actresses by box-office 
patronage. I emphasize, however, objection- 
able pictures, because I believe that Ameri- 
cans will differentiate between objectionable 
individuals who might participate in pictures 
and objectionable pictures, as such. 

Whenever Hollywood learns that the 
American people will not patronize any pic- 
tures featuring a particular individual, that 
individual quickly leaves the Hollywood 
scene. 

Right now there are many fine organiza- 
tions such as the Legion of Decency and 
other groups which look into the question 
of the moral content of American motion 
pictures and which advise our people ac- 
cordingly. I do not believe that we need any 
Federal gestapo to supplement their powers. 

4. Let me point out, Mr. President, that 
this picture Stromboli, to which Senator 
JOHNSON referred, is a foreign-made picture. 
If there was anything morally objectionable 
in it, the reel could never have entered our 
country, because the United States Treasury 
Department through its Customs Offices 
possess powers to ban admission of morally 
objectionable items. 


MR. JOHNSTON IS NOT A CZAR 


5. I should like to point out, too, that while 
my colleague referred to Mr. Eric Johnston 
as a motion-picture czar that this is not an 
accurate description. Mr. Johnston is presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association of 
America. The MPA can approve or dis- 
approve films, but it does not possess cZar- 
istic powers to, let us say, ban a particular 
individual appearing in a film. 


LICENSING IDEA REPEATEDLY REJECTED 


6. This is not the first time that licensing 
suggestions have been made. Through the 
years many individuals have suggested com- 
pulsory licensing in the motion-picture in- 
dustry, but the Congress has always wisely 
rejected any such move. 


WE DO INDEED NEED OVER-ALL MORAL CRUSADE 


7. Let me reiterate that I share the fun- 
damental moral convictions of Senator JoHN- 
SON. Right now, there are many evidences 
of a great and necessary moral crusade on 
the part of the American people. More and 
more we are learning that the real answer 
to the problems of the atomic age is, today, 
as it was 2,000 years ago, by fulfilling the 
principles of the Great Teacher, the Master, 
whose Sermon on the Mount is the greatest 
single guide to human conduct. 

As Senator JoHNnson himself said “Holly- 
wood for the most part is made up of fine, 
wholesome, clean, respectable, God-fearing 
people.”” I am sure that the good people of 
Hollywood deplore the transgression of the 
moral law which occurred in the incident 
which Senator JOHNson cited, but we in 
turn would be transgressing and violating 
the law of man’s God-given freedom if we 
established a police state gestapo over the 
motion-picture industry or any other in- 
dustry. 


LET US NOT APE THE RUSSIAN GESTAPO 
TACTICS 


The Soviet Union is the sort of country 
that believes in compulsory licensing of in- 
dividuals before they may pursue a given 
profession. We in this country believe that 
s0 long as a profession itself is legal, any 
individual has the right to participate in it 
without asking anybody’s permission, aside, 
of course, from such technical standards as 
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are required in the medical profession, the 
engineering profession, etc. 

Mr. President, I have previously brought to 
the Senate’s attention the magnificent record 
of Hollywood’s patriotic contributions jy 
war and peace. But Hollywood needs no de. 
fense on my part or anyone else's part. This 
vast industry should not be judged and con 
demned on the basis of a few disgusting, iso. 
lated instances of moral misconduct 
gestive advertising or crude commercis]izi 

Let us not destroy the Constitution under 
the guise of protecting the Constitution, 
Let us not further the trend toward state 
socialism. Let S. 3237 be rejected by the 
Commerce Committee. , 

I ask unanimous consent that there be an. 
pended to this statement the text of a re. 
lease which was released last night by the 
Motion Picture Association. F 

The Motion Picture Association of Amer. 
ice, today, March 14, 1950, made the f 





uO0We 
ing statement: 

“Senator JorNsoN of Colorado has not 
thought througn the implications of the 
motion-picture licensing bill he introduced 
today in the Senate. 

“This is a police-state bill, whether so in. 
tended or not. It would subject the Amer- 
ican motion picture to the same sort of Gov. 


ernment slave-control that exists in all po- 
lice states. 

“If it should ever happen that the motion 
picture should be made subservient to gov. 
ernment, then freedom as we have known 
in this country will have vanished. The 
newspapers, the press associations, gas 
zines, books, radio, television—all mediums 
of expression—would be the inevitable next 
victims. 

“Senator JOHNson belittles all Hollywood 
when he says that ‘out of her (Ingrid Berg- 
man’s) ashes may come a decent Hollywood.’ 
Hollywood doesn’t need a certificate of char- 
acter from anyone. It has given the world 
too much in wholesome entertainment’ that 
all Americans can view with pride. 

“Hollywood, like every other community, 
has its share—but no more than its share— 
of people who violate the moral code. The 
majority of people in Hollywood are the 
finest types of Americans, devoted and loyal 
to their families and their country. 

“Senator JoHNsOoN is misinformed as to 
the way the motion-picture industry oper- 
ates under its system of self-regulation. 
Motion-picture producers in 1930 voluntari- 
ly adopted a production code to assure de- 
cency and good taste in the content of mo- 
tion pictures. The pictures produced under 
this code meet its high standards. 

“The code applies only to the content of 
motion pictures themselves and not to the 
private lives of the actors and actresses. 

“Senator JOHNSON’s references to money 
changers is reminiscent of a hateful ideolovzy 
that millions of Americans fought to destro} 

“It is a disservice to America for a United 
States Senator to condemn an industry that 
has such a fine record of performance and 
patriotism in war and peace.” 


it 
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The Case of Max Perlow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 








orp. I include the following letter, article, 
and statement: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1950. 
Hon. Paut M. HERzoG, 
Chairman, National Labor Relations 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been brought 
to my attention that there is pending, and 
has been pending for some time, a settle- 
sent in the case of Max Perlow, an alleged 
mmunist, representing the United Furni- 
ture Workers of America. 

Officials of the Comfort Spring Corp., of 
Baltimore, Md., indicate that they have no 
intention of dealing with a man of this cali- 
ber and, undoubtedly, every good American 
citizen will concur in their action. 

Iam writing this letter to supplement their 
request that an early decision be made in 
the case of Max Perlow and to call to your 
attention the fact that Mr. Perlow is the type 
of person the citizens of this country are not 
supporting. In the event that there is ques- 
tion of his attitude, I direct your attention to 
an article appearing in the New York Times, 
under date of June 6, 1949, wherein it states 
that though Mr. Perlow has resigned from 
the Communist Party in order to retain his 
post as an elected union officer, he did not 
intend to renounce his belief in Communist 
doctrines or to refrain from advocating them. 

Attached, for your information, is Mr. Per- 
low’s record as furnished me officially from 
the files of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, which speaks for itself. 

It was the apparent intention of Congress 
when the Taft-Hartley Act was enacted that 
not only persons carrying membership cards 
of the Communist organization were to be 
affected but also those individuals who ex- 
press themselves as believing in the prin- 
ciples of the Communist Party. 

It is not my intention to influence the 
action of the Board in any way but I do 
feel that you should be thoroughly cognizant 
with the type of individual with whom you 
are dealing. Business at present is bedeviled 
by many regulations and restraints and it 
seems highly irregular that a man of Mr, Per- 
low’s acknowledged beliefs and reputation 
should be given credence by your Board. 

Your careful consideration and early re- 
port in this matter will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEoRGE H. FALLON, 
Member of Congress. 








[From the New York Times of June 6, 1949] 

Union LEADER QuITs Reps To Krerep Post— 
OFFICIAL OF FURNITURE WORKERS COMPLIES 
WitH Tart Law But HoLps To BELIEFs 


(By A. H. Raskin) 


Compelled to choose between continuance 
in union office and membership in the Com- 
urer of the United Furniture Workers of 
America, CIO, announced yesterday that he 
had quit the party. 

The choice was made necessary by the de- 
cision of the union's international executive 
be ard to file non-Communist affidavits under 
the Taft-Hartley law. Mr. Perlow, who sup- 
ported the decision to file the affidavits, was 
the first union officer in the 2 years since the 
law was passed to announce publicly that he 
had given up Communist Party membership 
to comply with the affidavit requirement. 

He made it plain that his sole purpose in 
resigning was to retain his post as an elected 
union officer and that he did not intend to 
renounce his belief in Communist doctrines 
or to refrain from advocating them “through 
Peaceful, constitutional processes.” 

Whether the qualifications put by Mr. Per- 
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davit unacceptable presented a problem last 
night to officials of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the Department of Justice. 

Under the law a union officer must swear 
that “he is not a member of the Communist 
Party or affiliated with such party, and that 
he does not believe in, and is not a member 
or supports any organization that believes in 
or teaches the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or by any illegal or 
unconstituional methods.” 


NO GENERAL RULE LAID DOWN 


Robert N. Denham, NLRB general counsel, 
said in Washington that the Board did not 
attempt to lay down any general lines of 
philosophy in accepting affidavits but that a 
person making reservations publicly might 
be embarrassed. 

In normal course, Mr. Denham observed, 
the Board took the affidavits at face value 
but, when it received information indicating 
that the oath had been signed falsely, the 
matter was referred to the Justice Depart- 
ment for possible prosecution. Jail sentence 
and fines are specified as penalties for the 
filing of fraudulent affidavits. 

In other left-wing unions that have filed 
non-Communist affidavits, officers reputed to 
have Communist ties have signed the affi- 
davits without any public explanation or 
have withdrawn as officers and accepted im- 
mediate reappointment as paid organizers, 
administrators, or international representa- 
tives. 

The only Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions affiliate that has avowed Communists 
as top officers is the International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union. Irving Potash, 1 of 
the 11 members of the party’s national board 
now on trial in Federal court, is an inter- 
national vice president. Ben Gold, the 
union’s president, is also a Communist leader. 
This union is not complying with the Taft- 
Hartley law and its officers have not filed 
affidavits. 

In announcing that he had decided to leave 
the Communist Party, Mr. Perlow said it was 
no secret to the membership of the furniture 
union that he had belonged to the party for 
many years. 

“It is because of the teachings of this 
party,” Mr. Perlow said, “that I came to the 
conclusion that there can be no higher privi- 
lege, no greater principle, than to serve the 
working people in their struggle for a higher 
standard of living, for higher wages, for job 
security, for greater and greater guaranties 
for the workers to live decently and bring 
up their children as free people without fear 
to face the future.” 

He denied that the party advocated over- 
throw of the Government by force and vio- 
lence and emphasized his own conviction 
that communism could be established with- 
in the framework of democratic processes 
under our Constitution. 

As a union member for 26 years, he ob- 
jected to being deprived of the opportunity 
to continue in union office if he refused to 
sign a non-Communist oath. He character- 
ized this as a “yellow dog” provision inserted 
into the the law by “reactionary elements” 
bent on subjecting the Nation to thought 
control. 

He said that he would stand on his con- 
stitutional right to believe that Marxism is 
the best expression of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of mankind to rid himself of the mount- 
ing evils which threaten the world today. 

Three years ago Morris Muster, who had 
been president of the United Furniture Work- 
ers for 9 years, resigned, charging that the 
union’s executive board was Communist- 
dominated. He directed particular criti- 
cism at Mr. Perlow. The union’s secretary- 
treasurer joined with its other officers in 
accusing Mr. Muster of seeking to split and 
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weaken the organization. Mr. Perlow did 
not announce at that time that he was a 
Communist. 

Morris Pizer, who succeeded Mr. Muster 
as president, recommended in November 
1947, that the union officers comply with the 
Taft-Hartley law, but this recommendation 
was rejected by the executive board. Last 
week the board decided to abandon its policy 
of noncompliance. 

A joint statement by Mr. Pizer, Mr. Perlow 
and Ernest Marsh, director of organization, 
said the union’s inability to take part in 
NLRB elections had caused it to lose 4,000 
members to other unions that had qualified 
under the law. The statement blamed the 
Truman administration, the leadership of 
the CIO and the American Federation of La- 
bor for Congress failure to repeal the law. 





MarcH 10, 1950. 
INFORMATICN FROM THE FILES OF THE Com- 

MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, UNITE 

States House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
For: Hon. Grorce H. FALLON. 

Subject: Max Perlow. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning Max Perlow: 

The Communist publication, the Daily 
Worker of July 18, 1933 (p. 4, ch. 4), identi- 
fied Max Perlow as a member of the Com- 
munist Party. In sworn testimony before 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, August 13, 1938, John P. Frey, presi- 
dent of the Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, made the 
following statement: 

“Another individual high in the ranks of 
this union (United Furniture Workers, CIO), 
is Max Perlow of New York City, who has 
keen a member of the district committee, 
district No. 2, of the Communist Party in 
New York City. Both (Morris) Muster and 
Perlow were leaders of the Furniture Work- 
ers Industrial Union when it was one of the 
groups working under the jurisdiction of the 
Trade Union Unity League, which was formed 
by the Communist Party headed by William 
Z. Foster.” (Vol. 1, p. 99, Public Hear- 
ings by the Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, 1938.) 

On May 20-23, 1944, the Communist Party 
assumed the name of the Communist Politi- 
cal Association for strategic reasons and re- 
sumed the name of the Communist Party 
of the United States on July 26-28, 1945. 
(Committee on Un-American Activities, Rept. 
209, April 1, 1947, p. 29). In the printed 
proceedings of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Communist Political Association 
which was held May 20-22, 1944, the name 
of Max Perlow is shown as a convention dele- 
gate and speaker. 

On June 7, 1949 (p. 5), the Daily Worker 
catried an article to the effect that Max Per- 
low, international secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO United Furniture Workers, this week 
end announced regretfully his resignation 
from the Communist Party in order to fulfill 
the requirements of the UFW’s general execu- 
tive board decision to sign Taft-Hartley affi- 
davits. * * * In announcing his resig- 
nation, Perlow at the same time defended 
the party from its attackers, and reaffirmed 
his conviction that Marxism is the best ex- 
pression of the hopes and aspirations of 
mankind to rid itself of the mounting 
evils which threaten the world today. In 
the same article Perlow was quoted as say- 
ing that “it is no secret to our membership, 
that I have been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party for many years. It is because of 
the teachings of this party that I have de- 
cided to devote my entire life to the cause 
of the workers” and “I am forced to sign the 
affidavits or give up my work in th 
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of the membership of our union, to which 
I have dedicated my life.” The article re- 
vealed that Perlow said he was forced to 
submit his resignation from the Commu- 
nist Party. 

In the past, Max Perlow has sponsored 
numerous organizations which have been 
officially cited as Communist and/or Com- 
munis* fronts. In 1947 and 1948 he was 
affliated with the Civil Rights Congress, 
having been one of the sponsors of the na- 
tional conference of that group, held in Chi- 
cago November 21-23, 1947 (see program Let 
Freedom Ring and also the Daily Worker of 
October 21, 1947, p. 5); he signed a state- 
ment of that organization, opposing Red- 
baiting and attacks on Communists as shown 
in the Daily Worker of May 25, 1947 (p. 9). 
In 1948, Max Perlow was one of the sponsors 
of the freedom crusade of the Civil Rights 
Congress (Daily Worker, December 15, 1948, 
p. 11); he signed an open letter of the or- 
ganization, addressed to Congress and urging 
the defeat of the Mundt bill (H. R. 5852), 
as shown on a letterhead of the Civil Rights 
Congress dated May 7, 1948, and also a full- 
page advertisement which appeared in the 
Chicago Sun-Times of May 11, 1948 (p. 37). 

The Civil Rights Congress has been cited 
as an organization formed in April 1946 as a 
merger of two other Communist-front organ- 
izations (International Labor Defense and 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties) dedicated not to the broader issues 
of civil liberties, but specifically to the de- 
fense of individual Communists and the 
Communist Party (Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, Rept. No. 1115, September 2, 
1947, pp. 2 and 19). Attorney General Tom 
Clark cited the group as subversive and Com- 
munist in reports to the Loyalty Review 
Board and released to the press December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948. 

Max Perlow was named in the fall term 
(1947) booklet of the School of Jewish 
Studies as one of the sponsors of that school. 
He was one of the sponsors of a bazaar held 
under the auspices of the American Jewish 
Labor Council (Daily Worker, November 18, 
1948, p. 7). He endorsed a demonstration 
sponsored by the American Council for a 
Democratic Greece (Daily Worker, February 
15, 1949, p. 11); and signed a telegram of 
the council on behalf of Communist seamen 
(Daily Worker, November 8, 1949, p. 11). 

ttorney General Tom Clark cited the School 
of Jewish Studies as an adjunct in New York 
City of the Communist Party (press release 
of December 4, 1947); he cited the American 
Jewish Labor Council as subversive (press 
release of April 21, 1949); and cited the 
American Council for a Democratic Greece 
as a subversive and Communist organization 
formerly known as the Greek-American 
Council (press ses of June 1 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948). 

In a pamphlet entitled “The People Versus 
H. C. L.” which was published by the Con- 
sumers National Federation (December 11- 
12, 1937), Max Perlow’s name appears as one 
of the sponsors of the federation. He signed 
a declaration of the Reichstag Fire Trial An- 
niversary Committee honoring Georgi Dimi- 
trov, former head of the Communist Inter- 
national. Both the Consumers National 
Federation and the Reichstag Fire Trial 
*, * ®* were cited by the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in Report No. 
1311 of March 29, 1944 (pp. 155 and 112, re- 
spectively). 

The Daily Worker of January 17, 1938 (p. 
5) reported that Max Perlow signed a “Call” 
to the Morning Freiheit Conference; he spoke 
before the Morning Freiheit Association in 
New York, as shown in the Daily Worker of 
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September 30, 1944 (p. 2). He signed an 
open letter to President Truman on Franco 
n, pre}; d by the Spanish Refugee Ap- 


peal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee (see mimeographed letter attached to 
a letterhead of the Joint Anti-Fascist, dated 
April 28, 1949). 

Attorney General Francis Biddle cited the 
Morning Freiheit as a Communist Yiddish 
daily (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, September 24, 
1942, p. 7686); the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of March 
29, 1944, cited the publication as “the official 
Communist newspaper published in the 
Yiddish tongue.” In the same report (p. 174), 
the special committee * * * cited the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee as a 
Communist-front organization. Attorney 
General Tom Clark cited the Joint Anti-Fas- 
cist Refugee Committee as subversive and 
Communist. (See press releases of December 
4, 1947, and September 21, 1948). 

In report 1311 of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities the United May Day 
Conference was cited as being “entirely engi- 
neered by the Communist Party for its 1937 
May Day demonstrations, (and) numbered 
Frank R. McGrath as one of its members, 
along with such outstanding Communist 
Party leaders as Ben Gold and Max Perlow.” 
Max Perlow signed the call to the United May 
Day Conference which was held in New York 
City in 1937 (Daily Worker, March 17, 1937, 
p. 4); he signed the call to the conference in 
1938 (Daily Worker, March 19, 1938, p. 4); 
he was a member of the United May Day Pro- 
visional Committee in New York, as shown 
in a pamphlet, An American Holiday, May 
Day 1939 (p. 2); on the call for a United May 
Day Conference, March 30, 1940, he was listed 
as secretary-treasurer of the Provisional May 
Day Committee, New York; he spoke before 
the committee for May Day 1948, as shown 
in the official press release of that committee; 
he was one of the sponsors of the Provisional 
Committee for a United Labor and People’s 
May Day, as shown in the Daily Worker of 
March 14, 1949 (p. 8); he spoke at a May Day 
demonstration in 1949 (Daily Worker, May 2, 
1949, p. 9). 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities has cited the United May Day Con- 
ference and the United May Day Provisional 
Committee in Report No. 1311 of March 29, 
1944. The report states that “the May Day 
} arade in New York City is an annual mobili- 
zation of Communist strength” (Rept. 1311, 
p. 179; also pp. 124 and 139). Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark cited the United May Day 
Committee as “subversive and among the 
affiliates and committees of the Communist 
Party, United States of America” (see press 
release of December 4, 1947). 

Records of this committee show that Max 
Perlow has openly defended Communists and 
their activities over a period of years, and as 
late as January 1950. He was a sponsor of the 
National Free Browder Congress and signed 
a petition of that group to free Earl Browder 
(Daily Worker, March 1, 1942, p. 2; Daily 
Worker, May 2, 1941, p. 2; Daily Worker, Jan- 
uary 25, 1942, sec. 2, p.5). He signed a state- 
ment of the Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl 
Browder (Daily Worker, March 11, 1942, p. 5). 
He attende’ a meeting of the American Peace 
Mobilization and signed the organization’s 
petition to free Earl Browder (Daily Worker, 
May 2, 1941, p. 2). 

The National Free Browder Congress and 
the Citizen’s Committee To Free Earl Browder 
were both cited by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in Report 1311 of 
March 29, 1944; Attorney General Francis 
Biddle cited the Citizen's Committee To 
Free Earl Browder as a Communist organiza. 
tion. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 24, 
1942, p. 7687.) Earl Browder was general 
secretary of the Communist Party, United 
States of America, who had been convicted 
and sentenced to Atlanta Federal Penitentia- 
ry for passport fraud. The American Peace 
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Mobilization has been cited by Attorney Gen. 
eral Tom Clark, Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, and on three occasions by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Actiyj. 
ties. (Press releases dated December 4, 1947 
and September 21, 1948; ConGRrEssionaL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 7684; reports 
of the Special Committee, dated January 2, 
1943, June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944: 
respectively). : 

Max Perlow was one of the sponsors of the 
Schappes Defense Committee and signed 
various petitions and pleas for the pardon of 
Mr. Schappes. (Pamphlet, In the Case of 
Morris U. Schappes, p. 9; undated letterheaq 
of the organization; Daily Worker, February 
4, 1942, p. 5). The Schappes Defense Com. 
mittee has been cited as “a front organiza. 
tion with a strictly Communist objective, 
namely, the defense of a self-admitted Com. 
munist who was convicted of perjury in the 
courts of New York.” Morris U. Schappes 
“was on the teaching staff of the College of 
the City of New York for a period of 13 
years. In 1936 his superior on the college 
faculty refused to recommend him for re. 
appointment. This action led to prolonged 
agitation by the Communist Party.” (Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, Re- 
port No. 1311 of March 29, 1944). 

Isrxel Amter was one of the original 
American Communists and held many im- 
portant positions in the Communist Party; 
he ran for Governor of New York in 1942 on 
the Communist Party ticket. Max Perlow 
supported Mr. Amter in the 1942 elections 
(Daily Worker, October. 9, 1942, p. 4); he was 
@ member of a committee which supported 
Amter (New Masses, November 8, 1948, p. 25); 
and one of the sponsors of a labor committee 
supporting Amter (as shown on a leaflet, 
Vote for Victory). 

In 1940 Max Perlow signed a telegram of 
the Joint Committee for Trade Union Rights, 
directed to President Roosevelt on behalf of 
the International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, defendants. (Daily Worker, November 
11, 1940, p. 1). Both the Joint Committee 
for Trade Union Rights and the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union were cited by 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in Report 1311 of March 29, 1944. 

Max Perlow supported the French Com- 
munist-led strikes in 1947 (Daily Worker, 
December 4, 1948, p. 2); he issued an indi- 
vidual endorsement of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress and the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, in defense of 12 
Communists who faced deportation (among 
whom were Irving Potash, Alexander Bittel- 
man, Ferdinand C. Smith, Alex and David 
Balint, and others). In 1949 he protested 
(together with Benjamin J. Davis, Com- 
munist) against interference with a student 
strike held at City College, New York. (See 
Daily Worker, April 12, 1949, p. 3). 

The citation of the Civil Rights Congress 
appears on page 2 of this memorandum. The 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born is “one of the oldest auxiliaries of 
the Communist Party in the United States” 
(Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, reports of June 25, 1942, and March 2), 
1944). Attorney General Tom Clark called 
the organization subversive and Communist 
on lists submitted to the Loyalty Review 
Board. (See press releases of June 1 and 
September 21, 1948.) 

In announcing a “defense rally for the 
freedom of Alexander Bittelman, veteran 
Jewish leader and member of the national 
committee of the Communist Party,” the 
Daily Worker of January 20, 1948 (p. 4) 
quoted a statement issued by Max Perlow, 
secretary of the CIO’s United Furniture 
Union, as follows: “As a trade-unionist «nd 
as a Jew, I recognize this attack as a th! 
to the American people as a whole.” 











M:x Perlow was one of those who signed 
a t ram, addressed to Attorney General 
T m Clark, on behalf of John Williamson, a 
Communist (Daily Worker, February 16, 1948, 
) ») 
Pe < Perlow led a picket line, sponsored by 
‘ vil Rights Congress (New York State 
n), on behalf of the 12 indicted Com- 
leaders (Daily Worker, September 20, 
». 3). He sponsored the Civil Rights 
ess Freedom Crusade, protesting the in- 
nt (Daily Worker, December 31, 1943, 
9): was a member of a delegation on behalf 
of the leaders (Daily Worker, July 15, 1949, 
». 2); and sponsored groups defending them 
(Daily Worker, July 18, 1949, p. 2; October 5, 
1949, p. 2; and October 11, 1949, p. 3; and a 
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letterhead dated September 9, 1949). 

The Daily Worker of January 12, 1950 (p. 
9) reported that Max Perlow, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Furniture Workers, 


would speak at a meeting of the union on 
tchalf of those who opposed a split in the 
union if “the Communists aren’t expelled.” 





Social Security and Old-Age Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, March 14, 1950, I made a statement 
before the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate, concerning social 
security, and more especially as to old- 
age assistance and old-age pensions. I 
discussed the bill I have heretofore in- 
troduced, H. R. 2620. 

I went into the matter pretty fully and 
gave some figures and facts which I be- 
lieve are important and are worthy of 
our consideration. I particularly dis- 
cussed certain features of H. R. 6900 
which passed the House last session. My 
full statement is as follows: 


SoctaL SECURITY AND OLp-AGE PENSIONS 


STATEMENT OF TOBY MORRIS, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS, OF OKLAHOMA, TO THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, WASHING- 

ON, D. C., MARCH 14, 1950 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

, 1am deeply interested in the subject 

( cial security and old-age pensions. It 

is, therefore, a great pleasure to me to know 

that your honorable committee is giving time 
; thorough consideration of this subject. 

It is also a pleasure to present to you some 
vations I have made to the House of 
esentatives and also publicly with re- 

d to this matter generally, and to the mat- 
if better security for our aged citizens 

rticularly. 

My interest in this subject goes back even 

ich further than my tenure as a Member 
Congress. For many years, the great 
| for an adequate and dependable income 
iged people, and what it would mean to 
citizens, has impressed my mind and 

I am also of the opinion that an 
juate, regular, dependuble income to our 
red elder citizens will constitute a well- 
cistributed buying power in this segment of 
our population that will be a factor in main- 
our high level of national income 





mittee 
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is so important to our national econ- 
If it 


is possible for our citizens to 
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retire on a reasonable pension at retirement 
ege, job opportunities will be open to 
younger people, the responsibility of support- 
ing parents on the part of children will be 
obviated, and the entire population will 
benefit. 


I am pleased that progress has been made in 
this field 


While our present legislation, in effect, is 
not adequately meeting the great needs of 
our people, the provisions that have been 
made, are truly a great help. Much good has 
been accomplished. In many cases, dire 
cuffering and want has been alleviated. Per- 
haps the dollars that the Congress has made 
available through old-age assistance have 
gone as far toward meeting dire needs of 
many helpless and deserving citizens, as any 
appropriations that have been made. I want 
to be understood as in no way attacking or 
decrying the good work that has been ac- 
complished in this field. 


There is much more to be done 


Our present legislation fal!s far short of 
taking care of the great needs for adequate 
ecurity for our elder citizens. Many who 
badly need regular incomes, and who are of 
retirement aze, are not included. Neither is 
it possible for them to qualify under our 
present laws. Great inequities exist in the 
operation of our present system. Different 
and, in fact, greatly varying payments are 
being made to recipients in our States. 
Hardly do we find the same payments, month 
by mcnth, in any two of our States. More- 
over, we also find that the payments may 
vary in different parts of the same State. 
These inequalities should have our careful 
consideration. I wonder if Members of the 
Congress have stopped to consider the actual 
conditions with regard to the operations of 
our present system. Let me illustrate. 

Under our present Federal laws, and under 
old-age assistance, as shown by the report of 
the Federal Security Agency for the month 
of October 1949, which is the last report that 
I have before me, I am taking figures for just 
two of our large States in population, and 
also two of our smaller States. I am com- 
paring the payments on the following points: 

1. Number of beneficiaries. 

2. Amount of monthly payment to each 
beneficiary. 

3. Total amount of payments for the 
month in each State. These comparisons 
show clearly what I mean by inequalities. 
Here they are: 
| 
| Number of| Monthly | amount 
| recipients | payment paid for 
| | | month 


Total 


State 


264, 672 | 


90, 681 


California. ......- 
Pennsylvania..... 
| 


$70. 74 
39. 4 


1£, 723, 603 


3, 621, 989 








Does it not seem strange that the number 
of recipients should be so much greater in 
the cne State than in the other, when the 
States are not far from equal in population? 
Again note the average payment to the indi- 
vidual. In one State, it is over $70 while in 
the other, it is less than $40. Then, look 
carefully at the total amount received dur- 
ing the month by the recipients. In one 
State, it is over $18,000,000 while in the other 
State, it is only over $3,000,000. Certainly 
these facts deserve careful consideration. 

Now, let me look at the figures from two 
States of small population. Let us look at 
Virginia as compared with Colorado. Let us 
remember, also, that Virginia has a popula- 
tion of more than double that of Colorado, 
Please keep this fact in mind and then study 
the figures. Here they are: 
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| 7 
Total 
r Average | “ 

State | Number of monthly amount 

recipients ayment paid for 

a month 
Colorado. _.....-.-- 48, 592 | $75. 01 $3, 644, 839 
Virginia.......... 18, 568 | 77 385, 650 


20. 77 


When we look at these figures, certain very 
important facts are inescapable. Virginia, 
with more than twice the population, has less 
than half as many beneficiaries. The old 
folks in Colorado received over $75 per person 
for the month of October; while in Virginia, 
they received less than $21. The total bene- 
fits in dollars paid to recip-cnts for the 
month, was almost ten times in Colorado 
what it was in Virginia, notwithstanding 
the fact that in population, Virginia is almost 
twice that of Colorado. 

I believe these simple comparisons illus- 
trate clearly what I mean by inequality of 
our present system among the various States. 
I shall, however, file with the committee, the 
er.tire report showing the figures from all 
the States, from which these figures are 
taken. I Jcuggest also, that each Member of 
Congress might watch these monthly reports 
and study them carefully as they are issued 
month by month by the Federal Security 
Agency. 

What should Congress do about it 

A bipartisan group in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, led by my colleague, Repre- 
sentative VAN ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, rep- 
resenting the minority, and myself, for the 
majority, have been giving serious study to 
this problem. We have united with us, in 
this effort, now more than 130 Members of 
the House. We have our individual opinions 
as to many de“*ails concerning remedial legis- 
lation, and each Member is, of course, en- 
titled to his own opinion. However, we do 
find that there is a definite field of agree- 
ment, and there are positive points of agree- 
ment, on which we seem to be united. 
Among these points, are the following: 

1. We should enact a Federal pension to 
take the place of “old age assistance” under 
the Sovial Security Act. 

2. The pension should be paid uniformly 
in all the States without regard to what the 
States pay. 

3. Eligibility of recipients should be liber- 
alized. A property owner should be con- 
sidered as well as those who have no property. 

4. Many of us believe the amount of the 
Federal pension should be $100 per month, 
but the figure on which we have agreed is at 
least $60 per month. 

I introduced a bill in the House, H. R. 
2620, embodying these features and will file 
a copy of it along with my remarks, with the 
committee. I hope it will have the careful 
and full consideration of the committee, and 
that when your report is made to the floor 
of the Senate, you will have seen fit to rec- 
ommend a decided improvement in our pro- 
visions for those citizens who are now of re- 
tirement age. 

It is well to legislate for the retirement of our 
workers 

I am deeply interested in the future of 
America. It shall be my pleasure to give 
full and complete attention to the future 
problems of security for those who are now 
actively engaged in production. I am anx- 
ious, insofar as we can, that we shall an- 
ticipate the needs of all of our active work- 
ers, and plan for their security, once they are 
old enough to retire. However, as important 
as this appears, it is not an emergency that 
must be met at this moment. Young people, 
those who are the workers of today, will not 
need retirement until they retire. For this 
reason, I do trust that we will put first things 
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first, in this matter. I am thinking first of 
those who have served so well, in peacetime 
and in war, and have brought us to the proud 
place we now occupy as the leading Nation 
in many ways, in all the world. I am very 
deeply concerned about those who are now 
old to the point where there is no hope for 
them in labor, business, professions, or in in- 
dustry. They are in need of old-age security 
now. Young people may be able to wait at 
least a little while. But, unless we do some- 
thing for those who are now old, we are 
missing a vital opportunity. 


Postponement or delay is serious 


If we fail, Mr. Chairman, to meet our ob- 
ligation to this important segment of our 
population—I am speaking of those who are 
now too old to earn—it Will be disastrous. 
Many of them are in dire need. I certainly 
see no depression coming but the specter of 
unemployment is casting its menacing 
shadow across our land. We are looking for 
markets to keep our farms, mines, mills, and 
factories going. We are facing the problem 
of keeping money in circulation. Let us con- 
sider the matter of American old-age pen- 
sions, in this light. It will be a very effi- 
cient and equitable way to keep money cir- 
culating in every section of the land. 
Should we see that our elder citizens can 
have just a reasonable cash amount each 
month, giving the employment they now 
have to younger people, it should benefit 
business and strengthen our economy. It 
will aid in maintaining or increasing our 
national income. This is very important to 
our future growth and prosperity. In addi- 
tion to that, it will perhaps accomplish more 
in genuine happiness and well being among 
those deserving security, than any other like 
amount of money which the Congress will 
appropriate. Should we fail—then I shall 
dread to contemplate the position in which 
we have left the deserving fathers and 
mothers of our country. 

Of these facts, Mr. Chairman, I feel sure: 

1. America can well afford a reasonable, 
uniform pension to all citizens of retirement 
age. 

2. There is a great and crying need for 
such a pension. 

3. The pension money being spent in our 
markets month by month would go a long 
way toward compensating our economy for 
the burden of any added tax. 

4. While security for our young people, 
when they become old, is important, it can 
well wait until the present crying needs of 
our deserving elder citizens have been pro- 
vided for. 

I know of no action that this Congress can 
take short of that which deals with our na- 
tional security that will yield as much in 
happiness and general good as to provide a 
genuine American pension for our deserving 
retired American citizens. I trust and I pray 
that this Congress will give the matter full 
and complete consideration, that we may 
have such a pension enacted as early as pos- 
sible this year. Most certainly an old-age 
pension is better than old-age assistance. 

In conclusion, may I say that the bill I 
introduced, H. R. 2620, provides in substance 
that every citizen of the United States who 
is 60 years of age or older, and who does not 
have an income sufficient to require him or 
her, as the case might be, to file a Federal 
income-tax return, and who applies for same, 
is entitled to a Federal pension at the rate of 
$60 per month. I think that this is a sim- 
ple, moderate, and workable plan. It would 
do away with the present case-worker sys- 
tem and with much of the administrative 
cost. It would not be necessary to set up 
any new boards or bureaus, as the question 
of income tax could be determined under the 
present law and rules and regulations of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

A number of groups in our society now 
have retirement benefits, such as coal miners, 


steel workers, Government officials and em- 
ployees. Why should not all of our citizens 
enjoy retirement benefits when they reach 
the proper age? It is sometimes pointed out 
that the groups just mentioned pay into 
their retirement fund. The real truth of the 
matter is, as I see it, that society generally 
pays into these funds and not the individual 
beneficiaries, for the reason that salaries and 
wages are raised either by flat of law or by 
employers so that said groups may have suffi- 
cient money to pay into their fund. When 
salaries and wages are raised, the increased 
tax and the increased cost of production, such 
as coal and steel, is passed to the public. 
So in truth and in fact the public pays the 
bill. If the public pays the bill for these 
groups, why shouldn't it pay it for all groups 
and treat them all alike? I certainly do not 
complain that the groups mentioned have 
retirement funds—I am glad that they do 
have them—but my desire is that all groups 
have the same or similar privileges to what 
they have. 

If the Congress does not think it wise at 
this time to replace the old-age-assistance 
section of the Social Security Act with an 
old-age-pension program, then I respectfully 
request that it give consideration to the fol- 
lowing formula in the old-age-assistance title 
of H. R. 6000, to wit: That the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay five-sixths of the first $30 of 
the average payment per recipient, plus one- 
half the balance up to a maximum on indi- 
vidual monthly payments of $60. In sub- 
stance, the net effect of this proposal is to 
provide an additional $10 in Federal funds 
per month. 

I am truly grateful to the committee for 
having given me this opportunity to present 
my views in regard to this most important 
matter. 


-— = 


H. R. 2620 


A bill providing a direct Federal old-age 
pension at the rate of $60 per month to 
certain citizens 60 years of age or over 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Federal 
Security Administrator (hereinafter called 
the “Administrator”) shall pay, out of any 
funds hereafter appropriated for such pur- 
pose, an old-age pension to qualified indi- 
viduals at the rate of $60 per month. 

(b) For the purposes of this act an indi- 
vidual shall be deemed to be a qualified 
individual— 

(1) if he is 60 years of age or over, is a 
citizen of the United States, and has been 
a citizen of the United States for not less 
than 10 years; 

(2) if he resides in the United States and 
has been a resident of the United States for 
not less than 10 years; 

(3) if his gross income is less than the 
minimum amount with respect to which a 
Federal income-tax return is required to be 
filed; and 

(4) if he has made application for the 
benefits of this act. 

(c) Payments to qualified individuals shall 
be made monthly. 

Sec. 2. Any individual making application 
for the benefits of this act shall furnish such 
evidence of age, citizenship, and residence 
as the Administrator may by regulation pre- 
scribe. Whether a Federal income tax with 
respect to the income of any individual were 
payable for any taxable year shall, for the 
purposes of this act, be established from 
records and data in the possession of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall upon request furnish to 
the Administrator any documents, records, 
or information which he may have relating 
to whether a Federal income tax were pay- 
able for any taxable year with respect to the 
income of any applicant for the benefits of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. No payment to any State under 
title I of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
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shall be made for any quarter beginning on 
or after the date of enactment of this act. 

Sec, 4. The Administrator shall prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be neces. 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act, 

Sec. 5. As used in paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (b) of the first section of this act, 
the term “""nited States” means the States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 





The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on last 
February 23 the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. KEM] under extension of 
his remarks, inserted in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Nylons and Lipsticks 
Ruin Marshall Plan,” as published in the 
Kansas City Star on February 17. This 
was part of an article originally printed 
in the Providence Journal on February 
13, entitled “Greek Student at Bryant 
Charges Marshall Plan Is Choking It- 
self.” 

I have received from Paul Hoffman, 
Administrator of the ECA, a letter dated 
March 10, in answer to this newspaper 
article. Believing that it wili be of in- 
terest to the Members of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the com- 
plete original article and Mr. Hoffman's 
letter. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printec in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


GREEK STUDENT AT BRYANT CHARGES MARSHALL 
Pian Is CHOKING ITseLF—Sayrs GreEEcE Gets 
UNNECESSARY THINGS—TERMS ECONOMY 
STIFLED, PEOPLE Mabe Lazy AND DEPENDENT 

(By Philip C. Gunion) 

The Marshall plan is choking Itself to 
death on nylon stockings, lipsticks, plastic 
combs, and canned tuna fish, Nicholas Far- 
makis, a Greek who is a student at Bryant 
College, charges. 

The insistence of the United States in 
shipping little but finished products—and 
then things that are unnecessary to life in 
Greece—is stifling Greek economy and mak- 
ing the people lazy and dependent, Farmakis 
said. 

Raw materials which could be converted 
by native labor into articles really needed 
by the Greeks would start up industry in 
Greece and make it a strong bulwark against 
the Communists to the north. 

But the American idea that what an Amer- 
ican thinks is right and all that foreigners 
think is wrong is causing the Marshall p! 
to backfire into an agency of dissatisfaction 
among the people of Europe, Farmakis thinks 


AMERICAN TUNA DUMPED 


Tuna is an ideal canned product for Amer- 
ica with its vast inland territory, Farmak’s 
admits, but it could help make idle thou- 
sands of Greeks who fish for a living, when 
shipped in large quantities to Greece—i! 
only the Greeks would use it. 

But they don’t. They prefer the native 
fresh-caught fish. The American tuna /s 
stored in warehouses unt’l the space 1s 








needed, then it is dumped. 
-oming, Farmakis said. 

Lipsticks and nylons do a lot for the Amer- 

» girl, said Farmakis, who is a student of 
,ore than business administration, but their 
use among the economic level of persons sup- 
noced to be helped by the Marshall plan is 
slight in Greece. 

The tall, 23-year-old student, who hopes to 
-o into politics in Greece when his studies 
in America are completed, feels that all aid 
under the Marshall plan should be stopped 
t jiately until the nations involved can 

with the United Statcs and set up a 
m by which they can get the things 
they need—and the things that we think 
ley need can be left in this country. 
CONCRETE PILES TO GREEKS 


But it keeps 


Farmakis said that when the Greek Gov- 
€ t told the United States that it 
wanted cement and other building materials 
to rt a construction program, it got ma- 


that were identified as houses by Americans, 


They remained piles of concrete to Greeks. 
Farmakis’ father is president of the Greek 
Rubber Co., and he wants to import raw 


rubber to Greece so that it can be manu- 
tured by Greeks into things that Greeks 
d. But the Greek need for these products 
is met by Marshall plan administrators in 
shipments of finished rubber goods. 

These fail to benefit the people because 
the Greek Government imposes import taxes 
on them to protect the native rubber com- 
panies, and other Greeks suffer. 

Naturally, Farmakis explained, this creates 
resentment among the Greeks—instead of 
the fine feeling of fellowship against com- 
munism which is the hard-headed reason 
behind the Marshall plan. 


IT IS VERY BAD 
“It is very bad,” Farmakis said, “because 


ne 


if Greece collapses to the Russians, the 
United States won’t be far behind. Of 
course, if the United States went first, Greece 
would go at the same time.” 

Farmakis would like to stay in the United 
States forever, but when he finishes his edu- 
cation at Bryant, he will return to Greece. 


“Iam in a good position because of my 
father and I feel that perhaps some other 
Greek boy, less well situated, could come 


here in my place and get a chance to suc- 
ceed,” he said. 

He lives with four American roommates in 
an apartment at 71 Hope Street and finds this 
beneficial to his understanding of this coun- 


try 

His service in the Greek underground dur- 
ing World War II, he shrugs off—‘“Everybody 
was doing it.” 

He is also modest about his excellent Eng- 
lish. “When I can understand a New York 
taxi driver, I will say that I possess the Amer- 
ican language,” he said. 





ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1950. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr \R SENATOR GREEN: This is a further re- 
ply to your letter of February 17, attaching 
“« hewspaper article entitled “Greek Student 
at Bryant Charges Marshall Plan Is Choking 
Itself,” which we acknowledged in our letter 
of February 23. 
he article contains a number of mislead- 
; and erroneous statements and we appre- 
‘e your giving us an opportunity to com- 
nt on it. 

In the first place, it is the policy of ECA 
t to ship any unnecessary or undesirable 
cc mmx dities toa participating country. 

We should like to correct the impression 
Con’ eyed by the article that ECA financing 
is allowed for importing into Greece lipsticks, 
plastic combs, nylon hose, and canned tuna 


nes that went around laying concrete piles’ 
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fish. Personal accessories such as lipstick, 
plastic combs, and nylon hose are included 
on the list of items which have always been 
ineligible for ECA financing. This list of 
prohibited articles was sent by ECA to all 
participating countries and to United States 
vanks holding ECA letters of commitment 
some time ago, and in those cases whcre 
these items have keen purchased, ECA has 
obtained reimbursement from the partici- 
pating country. Import licensing procedures 
in Greece, controlled by the Foreign Trade 
Administration (a Greek Government 
agency), and the auditing procedures of the 
ECA controller assure proper restrictions on 
the use of ECA funds. . Items such as those 
mentioned above could be brought into 
Greece through two legal methods. First, 
many of these items reach the people as 
gifts sent by relatives and friends, and even- 
tually reach the market. Second, they misht 
be obtained through use of non-ECA funds. 
However, such items are not eligible for 
financing by ECA. 

Canned tuna fish is considered a luxury 
item and is not eligible for ECA financing. 
Tuna is prohibited from purchase by a price 
restriction incorporated in the procurement 
authorization, which establishes a maximum 
value that can be paid for canned fish. This 
controlled price makes it impossible for any 
country to procure tuna with ECA funds. 
In prewar years, even before her fishing fleet 
was depleted as a result of occupation and 
World War II, fish was among Greece's chief 
imports. The 1936-39 yearly average import 
was approximately 23,000 metric tons. Total 
imports authorized through use of ECA dol- 
lars amount to only about 4,600 tons, and 
these have been limited mainly to wet salted 
or dried fish. 

The importance of building up the Greek 
fishing industry was taken into account by 
the Greek-Turkish aid program under the 
operation of the United States Department 
of State and subsequently by ECA. Ameri- 
can aid under these two programs has con- 
tributed materially to improving the indus- 
try and making it more productive. New 
boats have been provided and marine Diesel 
engines and refrigeration equipment have 
been supplied to modernize the existing fleet. 
Tons of twine and other materials have been 
sent to Greece for repairing fish nets and 
making new ones. It is encouraging to note 
that fresh-fish production in 1949 was about 
14 percent above the 1935-38 average. 

Procurement of crude rubber has never 
been financed by ECA. Crude or raw rubber 
is obtainable from sterling areas and, there- 
fore, is not eligible for dollar financing under 
ECA. The importation of crude rubber, 
therefore, is a Greek Government problem. 
The Greek import program for the current 
year provides for a limited amount of crude 
rubber, allied gums, and synthetic rubber. 
This applies also to raw materials for plas- 
tics, from which finished prdducts such as 
combs are made. 

Contrary to the newspaper article, ECA 
does not prescribe the goods to be shipped 
to Greece. The programing procedure under 
ECA requires the Greek Government to pre- 
pare its own estimates of import require- 
ments. They alone determine what they 
wish ECA to finance. The import list is then 
studied by both the ECA mission in Athens 
and by ECA in Washington and procurement 
authorized, if approved. In view of Greece's 
fiscal situation, careful planning is required 
in allocating expenditures for essential food- 
stuffs, fuel, etc.; raw materials for those ex- 
isting industries whose products contribute 
most to the Greek economy, and for recon- 
struction materials. 

In the beginning of the ECA operation it 
was necessary for the Greek Government to 
bring in a larger portion of manufactured 
articles and equipment in lieu of raw mate- 
rials. 
crippled or destroyed as a result of occupa- 
tion and World War II. Guerrilla warfare, 


Many industries had been seriously | 
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which subsided recently, further destrcyed 
or disrupted Greek industry. As the guer- 
rillas were pushed northward and defeated, 
reconstruction began and manufacturing 
plants are being restored. There has been 
a proportionate increase in the flow of ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment for the 
purpose of rehabilitating manufacturing 
plants. As a result, more raw materials are 
being shipped for further processing or fabri- 
cation in Greece. This is in line with estab- 
lished ECA policy of improving participating 
countries’ production. 

Greece has, accordingly, been increasing 
the importation of construction tools for the 
purpose of utilizing local building materials 
for housing. No materials necessary for 
housing are imported unless they are not 
available locally. 

We should greatly appreciate having any 
information Mr. Farmakis might be able to 
furnish which formed the basis for his state- 
ments to the press. Upon receipt of such 
information, we would be in position to re- 
quest our ECA mission in Athens to make a 
complete investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. G. HoFrrMan, 
Administrator. 





The President’s Reorganization Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
editorial entitled “Streamlined Boards,” 
from the Washington Post of March 15, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

STREAMLINED BOARDS 


The President’s Reorganization Plans Nos. 
7 to 13 are an attempt to bring greater effi- 
ciency into seven Federal regulatory com- 
missions without destroying their quasi- 
judicial character. Administrative boards 
are universally regarded as inefficient. Some 
reformers have urged that they be stripped 
of all functions, except the decision of cases. 
The Hoover Commission did not go that far. 
It recommended that the chairman of each 
commission be made primarily responsible 
for its administrative work and supervision 
of its staff. Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 to 
13, which the President has sent up to Con- 
gress, would implement this idea. 

Two months ago we pointed out the dan- 
gers in the strong-chairman plan. If the 
chairman is permitted to become a dictator, 
he can destroy the independence of a board 
or commission, despite the fact that the only 
reason for assigning regulatory tasks to 
boards is to get a well-rounded judgment. 
This danger has been minimized, if not elim- 
inated, in the plan now devised for such 
agencies as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
the National Labor Relations Board. The 
chairman in each case has been given re- 
sponsibility for the appointment and direc- 
tion of personnel and for the conduct of the 
routine business of the agency. But he 
would be bound by the general policies 
adopted by the board. The chairman would 
prepare the budget, but the commission 
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could revise it and determine the general 
distribution of funds. Each commissioner 
would retain control over personnel in his 
immediate office, and the agency as a whole 
would have to approve the men chosen by 
the chairman to head the various adminis- 
trative units. Chairmen might abuse this 
power in some instances, but we suspect that 
on the whole it would greatly improve the 
operations of the regulatory bodies. 

The most controversial item in this seg- 
ment of the reorganization program is the 
elimination of the general counsel of the 
NLRB. This action lends itself to criticism 
because Congress so recently gave the gen- 
eral counsel separate status in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. However, the independence of 
the general counsel has cgeated more prob- 
lems than it has solved. The judging and 
prosecuting functions were separated, but 
the prosecutor himself became also an ad- 
ministrator and policy maker. The task force 
of the Hoover Commission concluded that 
the position is an unstable one and recom- 
mended that it be reabsorbed into the Board 
or into one of the executive departments. 
The Senate, too, voted to abolish the sep- 
arate general counsel in passing the Taft 
bill (S. 249) last year. Since then General 
Counsel Denham has publicly attacked the 
NLRB, and the Board has clipped his wings. 
To avoid a prolonged and costly feud, the 
office ought to be abolished in favor of a 
general counsel subordinate to the Board. 





The Oleomargarine Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relating to the oleomargarine law, from 
the Wall Street Journal of March 11, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BirtH orf A LAW—MARGARINE MEASURE Is VIVID 
EXAMPLE OF HOw A BILL GETS ON THE 
Booxs—Was BoTrLeD UP, DISCHARGED, 
PIGEONHOLED, FILIBUSTERED, ALLOWED TO 
Die, ReviveD—lItT’s Not LIKE frHE TEXTBOOK 


(By Carl Thompson) 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman is about 
to sign into law a bill repealing the 64-year- 
old Federal taxes and license fees on oleo- 
margarine. Behind this bit of lawmaking is 
a little-understood story. It dramatizes 
what happens to most legislation from the 
day it’s drafted until it winds up on the 
statute books. 

The margarine tax-repeal measure isn't 
necessarily typical—it had more difficulties 
than most bills—but the way it got enacted 
will tell you more about how laws are passed 
in Congress than you can learn from most 
textbooks. 

This particular legislation was bottled 
up, discharged, pigeonhoiled, filibustered, 
amended, substituted, allowed to die, revived, 
compromised, and saddled with riders. It 
split the votes of the usually solid farm bloc. 
It sent liberals like Democratic Senator 
Husert HumpuHRreY, of Minnesota, scurrying 
to the side of cautious Republicans. It 
caused some conservative southern Demo- 
crats to line up with the CIO, 





“DENY I AM THE AUTHOR” 


So much happened to the bill that its 
original author repudiated its final form. 
The measure bears the number H. R. 2023. 
That bill was introduced January 31, 1949, 
by Democratic Representative GRANGER, of 
Utah. On March 7, 1950, as the House pre- 
pared to pass the agreed-on version of H. R. 
2023, Mr. GRANGER felt it necessary to “deny 
that I am the author, or have any right, in- 
terest, or title in any word, comma, or period 
in this bill. I am just opposed to it.” 

In remaining months of the Eighty-first 
Congress, what happened to the margarine 
bill will be repeated, with variations. Your 
taxes, your social security, the spending of 
your tax dollars, and the farm programs af- 
fecting your grocery bill will all run the 
same legislative obstacle course. 

Take a look at the sketchy textbook ver- 
sion of how laws are made at the United 
States Capital; then fill it in with what hap- 
pened to the margarine measure: 

A typical textbook starts off, “Any Mem- 
ber of the House or Senate may present a 
bill.” 

Actually, thousands of bills get introduced 
at every session of Congress. Few are passed. 
In the first 2 months of 1950, a total of 
1,501 measures was introduced in the House 
and Senate. In the same period only 29 bills 
became law, and only 10 of these were public 
laws affecting most citizens. The others 
were private bills granting relief to some 
individual. 


MARGARINE BILLS SINCE 1886 


Public bills dealing with margarine have 
been before Congress since 1886, when the 
first taxes on the spread were approved. 
Since then hundreds of bills have been pro- 
posed. In the first 2 months of the Eighty- 
first Congress which convened in January 
1949, more than 45 bills were introduced to 
repeal the margarine levies. For at least 4 
years a majority of the House and Senate 
has favored wiping out the taxes and fees. 
But only this week did a bill get to the White 
House. Why the delay? ' 

The repeal measure is a compromise. It 
isn’t quite what the margarine makers 
wanted. Some Federal regulation over the 
butter substitute remains. In public places, 
margarine will either have to wear a special 
label or be served in what one lawmaker 
calls “diaper-shaped patties” and what an- 
other refers to as “triangular cubes.” 

The law also is far from what butter in- 
terests sought. They wanted to hinder mar- 
garine’s use of the “golden color of yellow” 
which they claimed was somehow an exclusive 
attribute of butter. They hoped to prohibit 
the sale of yellow margarine in interstate 
commerce, even after they had become re- 
signed to removal of the Federal taxes. 
(Many States retain local levies and restric- 
tions on margarine, colored and white.) 


THE RIDER: FTC FINES 


In the final pulling and hauling, the Sen- 
ate tacked on an amendment that could 
affect almost every industry. This provides 
$5,000-a-day fines for every day a final cease- 
and-desist order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is violated. Previously, the limit 
was $5,000 for each violation. Originally 
aimed at preventing margarine makers from 
making misleading claims for margarine, this 
proviso applies to every company under FTC 
scrutiny. 

So it goes with most laws. A rare few 
are enacted in about the same form as “Lhey’re 
introduced. , 

Says the textbook: “All the bills are 
* * * referred to committees. The com- 
mittees will hear all who want to be heard 
for cr against the bill.” 

Frequently such hearings turn into pro- 
tracted battles between two opposing groups. 
In 1948, at least half a million dollars was 
poured into the margarine battle, a good 
chunk of it for lobbying. The National Milk 
Producers Federatior led the fight against 
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repeal; the National Association of Marga. 
rine Makers for it. In 1949, another $500,000 
was admittedly spent. This time the Ameri. 
can Butter Institute chipped in over $46,009 
on the side of the dairy people; Best Foods, 
Inc., spent $36,000 for the margarine tax 
repeal. 

“Information about the merits and defects 
of a measure is not the only thing that the 
average Congressman wants to obtain,” says 
the textbook. “What his own voters think 
about it is important, too.” 

In an elaborate presentation by the Milk 
Producers’ Federation, this point was bluntly 
hit. The legend on a booklet read: “The 
dairy farmers’ vote is politically sensitive, 
Dairy farmers always vote to protect their 
interests.” 

A FARM PROBLEM 


For decades, proposals to repeal margarine 
taxes were handled in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a farm problem, not a revenue 
measure. The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee was given the job of considering mar- 
garine tax bills. And for decades each new 
measure was “bottled up” in this commit- 
tee, dominated by Congressmen whose own 
voters included large and small dairy farmers. 

But House Members can thwart a commit- 
tee that refuses to clear a bill for action, 
In March 1947 the Agriculture Committee 
tabled all bills dealing with margarine taxes, 
That meant no further action by the com- 
mittee. Representative MENDEL RIVERS, a 
Democra’ from South Carolina, promoted a 
discharge petition—a maneuver to force the 
bill out of committee—signed by a majority 
of House Members. 

By April 1948 Mr. Rivers’ petition brought 
margarine tax repeal before the House and 
it passer by the decisive vote of 260 to 106. 
But the final version of the bill didn’t get 
through Congress for almost 2 years. The 
measure died with the Eightieth Congress, 
was revived by the Eighty-first, finally passed 
both Houses and got to the President’s desk 
this week. 


TROUBLE IN THE SENATE 


The textbook foes on: After the House 
acts, “all bills are signed by the Speaker and 
transmitted to the Senate. * * *%.” 

For the average bill this means more trou- 
ble. When the Senate in 1948 got the House- 
passed margarine bill, the biggest fight cen- 
tered on this question: Should it go to the 
Senate Finance Committee, whose members 
favored the measure, or to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, ready to “bottle up” the 
bill as the House committee had done? The 
finance group got the bill, approved it, and 
sent it to the floor. 

But 1948 was a hot election year. Oppo- 
nents threatened a filibuster—a minority 
talk-fest designed to delay action until a 
weary majority agrees to postpone action. 
The threat succeeded. 

The 1948 margarine bill died with the end 
of the Eightieth Congress. All bills not acted 
on when one Congress completes a 2-year 
session must start their Journey back at the 
starting line. 

In 1949, when the Eighty-first Congress 
convened, the House Agriculture Committee 
held long and bitter hearings on 44 oleo- 
margarine bills and finally reported one to 
the House in March of last year. 

The textbook says: “The committee may 
approve the bill just as it stands * * *.” 

But a committee often reports a bill fa- 
vorably with amendment. The amendment 
may strike out everything after the opening 
clause, “be it enacted by the Senate and 
House * * *,” and put in a completely new 
and often different bill. 

The House Agriculture Committee did 
recommend the bill to repeal margarine taxes 
introduced by Utah’s Representative GRANG- 
ER. But there was a “joker.” It also would 
have prohibited shipment among States of 
colored margarine. The dairy-States men fig- 
ured this would help stifle trade in mar- 
garine. Even under tax handicaps mar- 
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garine production had zoomed from about 
300,000,000 pounds in 1939 to over 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds in 1949. Postwar high prices for 
putter and improved flavoring and coloring 
techniques for the substitute had brought 
a switch from butter to margarine among 
many families. 

On the House floor, however, Representa- 






tive Poace, of Texas, succeeded in substitut- 
ing a pro-margarine measure for the com- 
mittee-approved bill of Representative 
GraNnczeR. This passed the House 289 to 87. 
That was April 1, 1949. 


The Senate in 1949 never did get around 
to acting on the bill. Senator Wimey, of 
Wisconsin led the opposition and threatened 
a filibuster. Senator Fuusricnt, of Arkan- 
sas finally got the Democratic leadership to 
ree to let him bring up the bill the first 
thing this year. Opponents cculdn’t filibus- 
ter from January 3 to the very end of the 
session, he reasoned. 

The Senate took up margarine tax repeal 
on January 4, 1950. 

Then came a deluge of delaying amend- 
ments—to abolish the Southern poll tax, to 
enect an antilynching law, to set up a fair 
employment practices commission, to repeal 
wartime excise taxes. These were knocked 
down one by one. But before the bill passed 
the Senate, 56 to 16, the “rider” strengthen- 
ing FTC penalty powers had been attached. 

TRIANGULAR TRICK 

Everything seemed fine for the bill’s pro- 

nts—except for one little gimmick. The 

é > had stuck in a change that required 
all margarine to be molded and packed “so 
as to be triangular in shape.” That meant 
the one-pound packages and quarter-pound 
ticks “of margarine all had to be triangles. 
Representatives of the margarine industry 








did some scrambling. This would mean com- 
pletely junking all existing packaging ma- 
chines and cutting dies, they screamed. It 


would cost the industry up to $5,000,000 for 
new packaging machinery and would take 
up to 5 years to get the equipment, it was 
cl d. 

Wh n the House and Senate have each 
passed differing versions of the same bill, 
the textbook casually says: “The matter 
to a conference committee.” The con- 
ference committee is made up of members 
of the committees in each house that origi- 
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nally dealt with the measure. They com- 
pre mise the measure. 
In the case of- the margarine bill, the 


triangle packaging issue almost led to a stale- 
mate. This was finally settled by making 
it mandatory for restaurants to serve the 
spread in triangles, or else label it plainly 
as margarine. Then the compromised bill 
went back to Hcuse and Senate and sailed 
through with little difficulty, and was sent 


to the White House for Presidential ap- 
proval, 

The textbook was never so right as when 
it concluded: “It is only the most robust 
bills that survive to the end.” 





Fair Employment Practices Board 


‘XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 23 this body voted to scuttle H. R. 
4453, the Powell FEPC bill, and in its 
Place substituted the McConnell bill, 
which is practically meaningless inso- 
far as effective climination of job dis- 
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crimination is concerned. At that time 
I and a number of other Members of 
the House stated that this was a sell- 
out of FEPC and that the passage of 
the McConnell bill would serve as a sig- 
nal for intensification of discrimination 
in employment against — groups 
throughout the country, thus destroying 
one of the basic principles upon which 
our country was founded, namely, the 
right of all citizens to life, liberty, und 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Only a few short weeks after the pas- 
sage of the McConnell bill we see that 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee unanimously reported a bill, 
H. R. 7185, which has as its purpose the 
continued denial of skilled jobs to Ne- 
groes in the ee of Engraving and 
Printing of the Treasury Department. 

When one reads this bill the impres- 
sion is gained that the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee is concerned 
with increased job opportunities for vet- 
erans, but an examination of the actual 
situation which the bill proposes to cor- 
rect will reveal that this bill was intro- 
duced only after the Fair Employment 
Board of the Civil Service Commission 
had instructed the Treasury Department 
to cease discriminating against a group 
of its Negro employees and give a long- 
postponed examination for apprentice 
plate printers. 

Further proof that the bill is aimed at 
continuing the discriminatory practices 
now in effect at the Bureau of Engraving 
and not for providing increased job op- 
portunities for veterans is revealed by 
the fact that at the opening of the hear- 
ing on the bill the chairman of the com- 
mittee requested the Treasury Depart- 
ment to postpone the examination 
scheduled for March 15, which will make 
possible for the first time in its history 
for the Bureau of Engraving to employ 
Negroes who are qualified as plate 
printers. 

The Fair Employment Board stated in 
its formal decision: 

The Board is gratified to learn that the 
Department of the Treasury has now re- 
scheduled for March 15, 1950, the promo- 
tional examination, the indefinite postpone- 
ment of which precipitated the appeal in 
this case. This is an encouraging step in the 
right direction but is of itself insufficient 
treatment of the basic problem. The civil- 
service laws and regulations, the financial 
resources of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the numerical strength of the plate 
printer force, and the pattern of work or- 
ganization around the plate printing press 
provide ample management flexibility to 
permit the operation of a recruiting system 
free from any taint of racial discrimination. 

It is the recommendation of this Board 
that the best corrective of the existing situa- 
tion will be found in the early initiation and 
continuous operation in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing of an inservice-train- 
ing program with respect to the plate print- 
ing craft, related numerically to the normal 
turn-over in that employee classification and 
to the total Government and private employ- 
ment in this craft. This program should be 
epen to all qualified employees of the Bureau 
within these numerical limits, thus effectu- 
ating the intent of Executive Order 9980 a 
implemented by the Department’s promo- 
tional policy announced in Departmental 

rder No. 114 of June 1, 1949. 


The Fair Employment Board of the 
Civil Service Commission is not an irre- 
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sponsible body. It was appointed at the 
direction of the President to correct the 
problem of discrimination against mi- 
nority groups in Government employ- 
ment. It did not arrive at its decision on 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
case without thorough and painstaking 
investigation of the problem. That 
Board found that the following condi- 
tions exist at the Bureau of Engraving: 

The number of plate printers employed 
throughout the country is relatively small, 
and the Bureau is by far the largest em- 
ployer. On January 1, 1950, it had on its 
employment rolls 492 plate printers, a num- 
ber which is more than 50 percent of the to- 
tal number of this craft now in employment. 
Over the past 20 years the Bureau force, with 
some fivctuations, has grown from about 400 
to nearly 500, despite improvements in equip- 
ment and technology which have increased 
individual production capacity. No Negro is 
or ever has been employed by the Bureau as 
a plate printer. 

Journeyman plate printer in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing must have had 4 
years of apprenticeship, or its equivalent in 
practical experience. * * * NoNegrohas 
ever been recruited or employed as an ap- 
prentice plate printer in the Bureau. 

For at least 20 years prior to 1938 the Bu- 
reau met its plate printer personnel recruit- 
ment needs through appointment, on certifi- 
cation by the Civil Service Commission, of 
journeymen who had served an apprentice- 
ship in private industry. The Civil Service 
Commission requires the full apprenticeship 
experience of 4 years or, since 1942, its equiva- 
lent of practical experience, as a prerequisite 
to such certification, but the Commission in 
no way restricts the operating Bureau to 
this single channel for meeting its need for 
plate printers. The recruitment of journey- 
men plate printers solely from private in- 
dustry had the effect of erecting a barrier 
against Negroes who might aspire to become 
plate printers in the Bureau, because in pri- 
vate industry up to this time, Negroes have 
not had equal opportunity to secure the 
requisite training. 

Over the 13 fiscal years 1938 to 1950 inclu- 
sive, the Bureau recruited 75 apprentice 
plate printers, and it has carried on its rolls 
an average of 21 such apprentices for each of 
those years. None has been recruited since 
April 15, 1946. 

Of these 75 apprentices, 61 were chosen 
from lists of eligibles certified by the Ce 
Service Commission from assembled writte 
examinations, advertised and held eine 
out the United States, and 14 were recruited 
by such noncompetitive action as transfer, 
promotion, or reassignment. Negroes com- 
peted in the examinations and were certified 
as eligible, and at the same time qualified 
Negroes were available for noncompetitive 
assignment within the Bureau as apprentice 
plate printers. But none of the 75 appren- 
tices were Negroes. In at least one case a 
Negro eligible failed of appointment while 


white eligibles of lower rating on the same 
certificate were appointed. This Negro eligi- 
ble was subsequently certified to another 


Government agency where he served his ap- 
prenticeship, and is now employed as a jour- 
neyman in another craft. 

The cessation of apprentice recruiting in 
1946 recreated the recruitment situation 
which existed prior to 1933. Negroes in con- 
siderable numbers, presently employed in the 
Bureau, and veterans of World War II, aspire 
to become plate printers. The announce- 
ment of the promotional examination in July 
of 1948 opened the channel for a specified 
group of Negroes in the Bureau, including 
the appellants. Continued postponement of 
the examination restores the exact situation 
which existed prior to the announcement 
and closes the only channel by which the 
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Negro applicants can become plate printers 
in the Bureau. 


Who are the Negro employees at the 
Bureau of Engraving who fought for and 
ecured this decision on fair employment 
in their agency? ‘They are all veterans 
of World War II, many with overseas and 
combat service, some with four and five 
battle stars and a few with citations for 
outstanding heroism in the face of enemy 
action. 

H. R. 7185 is designed to destroy the 
opportunity of these men to enter into 
a skilled craft from which members of 
their race have been parred for the last 
half century both in government and 
private employment. Iam familiar with 
the fight of these men, for they and their 
union came before my subcommittee 
when it was holding hearings on the 
recently scuttled FEPC bill, H. R. 4453. 
I heard their stories and I have had 
Negro employees by the scores come to 
me and say this is it. 

When the Fair Employment Board de- 
cision on the Bureau of Engraving case 
was issued a new atmosphere of freedom 
and brotherhood was created in that 
Government agency. Many of the Negro 
veterans who were affected by that deci- 
sion and saw for the first time in their 
lives an opportunity to enter a hitherto 
lily-white trade, came to me and said 
now we are beginning to realize some of 
the things for which they told us we 
were fighting in the last world war. They 
told me that not only did they feel that 
way but that a number of white veterans 
of World War II who had been caught 
in the agency’s discriminatory squeeze 
play also had these feelings. 

No; the issue behind H. R. 7185 is not 
the technical one of giving additional 
job advantages to veterans. It is just 
the contrary. The motivation is to take 
away from these Negro veterans their re- 
cently won opportunity to enjoy some of 
the democracy for which they fought and 
bled. The issued posed by H. R. 7185 
is whether or not fair employment prac- 
tices in our Government agencies will be 
maintained and upheld or whether a 
group of narrow-minded, bigoted racists 
will have complete control over skilled 
jobs in the Bureau of Engraving by virtue 
of the passage of this bill. 

In effect, the very dignity of this Fair 
Employment Board which was appointed 
by the authority of the President is 
threatened by this bill. If Congress re- 
verses this decision, the civil rights of 
Negroes and other minority groups in 
Government employment will have been 
done an irreparable harm. This is the 
stain which H. R. 7185 would place upon 
the conscience of the Members of this 
aiouse. 

I want to serve warning to all of those 
who propose to hide behind this bill and 
to give vent to their prejudice by support 
of this bill that they will be fought tooth 
and nail on the issue of civil rights. The 
fight for FEPC will go on. 

To support H. R. 7185 will be to sup- 
port the most vicious discriminatory leg- 
islation this House has seen. It will 
make a further lie of the Republican and 
Democratic platforms, It will be a di- 


rect insult to every Negro, veteran, and 
believer in democracy. 

Only Tuesday, March 14, 1950, Judge 
Keech rejected a request for an injunc- 
tion against this examination. The re- 
quest for this injunction was made by 
a lily-white group which seeks to con- 
tinue the racial exclusion policy in this 
agency. Judge Keech’s refusal in dis- 
trict court yesterday to grant an injunc- 
tion which would postpone this exami- 
nation is an indication of the complete 
illegality of any action to overthrow the 
fair employment decision. 


Farr EMPLOYMENT Boakp, 
Civ, SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Name of appellants: Earl E. Ashton, Ray- 
mond F. Cooke, Paul F, Cooper, John E. Har- 
ris, Francis E. Janifer, Thomas M. Keys, Ed- 
ward L, Mitchell, Edgar Sims, Frederick Wig- 
gins. 

Department: Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

BASIS OF APPEAL 


The above-named persons appealed in- 
dividually to the Fair Employment Board 
under Executive Order 9980 from the deci- 
sion of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated December 29, 1949, that there was 
no racial discrimination in connection with 
the postponement of a promotional examina- 
tion for apprentice plate printer in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. All of the 
appellants had applied for, and were eligible 
to take the examination. The appeals were 
consolidated for hearing. 

The appellants alleged, in substance, that 
in the recruitment of apprentice plate print- 
ers and plate printers by the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing discrimination against 
Negroes has long prevailed; that the promo- 
tional examination for apprentice plate 
printers announced July 16, 1948 was a prac- 
tical and very welcome step toward removing 
this discrimination; and that the indefinite 
postponement of the promotional examina- 
tion on November 5, 1948 reerected a barrier 
which effectively deprives all Negroes of any 
opportunity to qualify for, or attain employ- 
ment as, plate printers in that Bureau. 

Admittance to the promotion examina- 
tion was limited to seven classifications of 
Bureau employees having permanent civil- 
service status and, within these classifica- 
tions, to veterans of World War II under 41 
years of age. From 100 entrance applica- 
tions originally accepted, 94 applicants re- 
main. Of these, 47 are Negroes. 

The announced reasons for the postpone- 
ment were: (1) that 20 power plate printing 
presses of considérably greater potential out- 
put than the presses then in use had un- 
expectedly become available and had been 
purchased for immediate installation; (2) 
that a program for modernization of the 
presses then in use had been developed and 
adopted; and (3) that if those steps proved 
successful the plate printers requirements of 
the Bureau could easily be met with exist- 
ing personnel, therefore making tt unneces- 
sary to appoint apprentice plate printers for 
an indefinite period of time. 

The bulletin postponing the examination 
held out for the applicants only the prospect 
that, “If the program fails, obviously it will 
be necessary to revive consideration of the 
apprentice program.” 


HEARING AND INVESTIGATION 


The Board held a hearing on January 30, 
31, and February 1, 1950, at which the appel- 
lants, their representatives, and a represent- 
ative of the Treasury Department were pres- 
ent. Testimony was adduced from witnesses 
presented by the appellants or called by the 
Board itself. In addition to the information 
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secured at this hearing and from a review of 
the file of the Treasury Department, the 
Board has obtained supplemental data from 
the Treasury Department, the Civil Service 
Commission, and other sources, with par- 
ticular reference to possible racial discrimj. 
nation in the recruitment and employment 
of plate printers and apprentice plate print. 
ers in the Government service, 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


1, The position of plate printer has heen 
clearly identifiable in the pattern of Federa| 
employment for many decades. It is un. 
qualifiedly subject to civil-service laws ang 
regulations. All citizens, regardless of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, are, there. 
fore, entitled to an open channel toward 
employment as plate printers in the Bureay 
of Engraving and Printing. 

2. The promotion policy of the Treasury 
Department, which is the only agency of the 
Federal Government employing plate print- 
ers, provides, in its departmental order No, 
114, dated June 1, 1949, that— 

“It is the policy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment normally to fill vacant positions above 
the customary recruiting levels in each bu- 
reau, Office, and division by the promotion 
from within of qualified employees whose 
abilities have been demonstrated and who 
have the capacity to undertake more ad- 
vanced work. Promotions will be based 
solely on merit. There will be no discrimi- 
nation because of race, color, creed, or for 
any other reason. Preference will be given 
to seniority only when other qualifications 
are equal.” 

3. The number of plate printers employed 
throughout the country is relatively small, 
and the Bureau is by far the largest employer, 
On January 1, 1950, it had on its employment 
rolls 492 plate printers, a number which is 
more than 50 percent of the total number of 
this craft now in employment. Over the 
past 20 years the Bureau force, with some 
fluctuations, has grown from about 409 to 
nearly 500, despite improvements in equip- 
ment and technology which have increased 
individual-production capacity. No Negro 
is or ever has been employed by the Bureau 
as a plate printer. 

4, Journeyman plate printers in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing must have 
had 4 years of apprenticeship, or its equiv- 
alent ‘in practical experience. At present 
there are no apprentice plate printers em- 
ployed in the Bureau, as the last apprentice 
became a journeyman this year. No Negro 
has ever been recruited or employed as an 
apprentice plate printer in the Bureau 

5. For at least 20 years prior to 1938 t 
Bureau met its plate printer personnel re- 
cruitment needs through appointment, 
certification by the Civil Service Commi 
of journeymen who had served an appren- 
ticeship in private industry. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission requires the full apprentice- 
ship experience of 4 years or, since 1942, its 
equivalent of practical experience, as a pre- 
requisite to such certification, but the Com- 
mission in no way restricts the operating Bu- 
reau to this single channel for meeting }'s 
need for plate printers. The recruitment 0 
journeyman plate printers solely from p)- 
vate industry had the effect of erecting 4 
barrier against Negroes who might aspire to 
become plate printers in the Bureau, because 
in private industry up to this time, Negroes 
have not had equal opportunity to secure the 
requisite training. 

6. Since 1938 the number of plate printers 
appointed in the Bureau has averaged 49, and 
the number of separations 46 per year. As of 
January 1, 1950 there were 492 plate printers 
on duty in the Bureau and 20 vacancies to 
be filled. The Director of the Bureau expects 
that, subject to possible fluctuation in de- 
mand for currency and stamps, the plate 
printer force will be stabilized at approxl- 
mately 500 journeymen after the installa- 








tion of new presses and the modernization of 
old presses have been completed. 
7, For several years there has been a short- 
age of qualified journeyman plate printers. 
This shortage is reflected in the amount of 
overtime worked by the plate printers on 
duty in the Bureau. On November 29, 1949, 
the Civil Service Commission announced an 
open continuous examination for plate print- 
er. Ti 0 di ate, as a result of this examination, 
the Commission has not secured a sufficient 
ane of eligibles to fill existing vacancies 
1 the Bureau and to provide for the normal 
pol ual turn-over in plate printer personnel, 
rding to the Bureau’s own estimate, sep- 
anticipated as follows: 1950, 36; 
2, 30; 1953, 34. 
8 Or er the 13 fiscal years, 1938 to 1950, in- 
usive, e Bureau has recruited 75 ap- 
prentice pl ite printers, and it has carried 
on its rolls an average of 21 such apprentices 
for each of those years. None has been 
recruited since April 15, 1946. 
Of these 75 apprentices, 61 were chosen 
m lists of eligibles certified by the Civil 
ice Commission from assembled written 
nations, advertised and held through- 
1e United States, and 14 were recruited 
ch noncompetitive action as transfer, 
tion, or reassignment. Negroes com- 
d in these examinations and were certi- 
as eligibles, and at the same time quali- 
fied Negroes were available for noncompeti- 
tive assignment within the Bureau as ap- 
But none of the 75 
















e plate printers. 
al ntices were Negroes. In at least one 
case a “Negro eligible failed of appointment 
while white eligibles of lower rating on the 
same certificate were appointed. This Negro 
eligible was subsequently certified to another 
Gor wigrhome: agency where he served his ap- 
prenticeship, and is now employed as @ 
i urneyman in another craft. 

9. The cessation of apprentice recruiting 
in 1946 recreated the recruitment situation 
which existed prior to 1938. Negroes in con- 
siderable numbers, presently employed in 
the Bureat u, and veterans of World War II, 

spire to become plate printers. The an- 
nouncement of the promotional examination 
in July of 1948 opened the channel for a spe- 
cified ¢ group of Negroes in the Bureau, includ- 
ing the appellants. Continued postponement 
of the examination restores the exact situa- 
tion which existed prior to the announcement 
and closes the only channel by which the 
Negro applicants can become plate printers 
in the Bureau. 


DECISION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The method of recruiting plate printers is 
clearly the responsibility of the executive 
branch of the Government and, particularly, 
of the officers charged with general manage- 
ment of the employing bureau. Generally 
speaking, these officers must be allowed to de- 
termine whether such recruitment shall be 
accomplished exclusively by recruiting jour- 
neymen or in whole or in part through an 
apprentice program. Such discretionary au- 
thority should, however, be exercised within 
the framework and in the light of the spirit 
and intent, as well as the letter, of civil- 
Service law and regulations and of Executive 

and departmental orders. If the exclusive 
recruitment of journeymen operates, for any 
reason, to deprive any group of American citi- 
zens by reason of race, color, religion, or na- 
Uonal origin, of opportunity to qualify for 
oo service position of plate printer, the 
itment policy and program should be 




















Fair Employment Board recognizes 
iat the postponement of the apprentice 
piate-printer examination in 1948 was, at the 
time, an exercise of reasonable business 
Judg ment. But it concludes that any con- 
Unuation of past recruitment methods and 
Procedures as applied to plate printers in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing will in- 
evitably involve an element of racial dis- 
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crimination against Negroes, 


in that it will 
perpetuate a system which has operated ef- 
fectively to bar Negro citizens from the civil- 
service position of plate printer in the 
Bureau. 


The Board is gratified to learn that the 
Department of the Treasury has now re- 
scheduled for March 15, 1950, the promo- 
tional examination, the indefinite postpone- 
ment of which precipitated the appeal in 
this case. This is an encouraging step in 
the right direction, but is of itself insuffi- 
cient treatment of the basic problem. The 
civil-service laws and regulations, the finan- 
cial resources of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the numerical strength of the 
plate-printer force, and the pattern of work 
organization around the plate-printing press 
provide ample management flexibility to per- 
mit the operation of a recruiting system free 
from any taint of racial discrimination. 

It is the recommendation of this Board 
that the best corrective of the existing situ- 
ation will be found in the early initiation 
and continuous operation in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of an in-service 
training program with respect to the plate- 
printing craft, related numerically to the 
normal turn-over in that employee classifi- 
cation and to the total Government and pri- 
vate employment in this craft. This pro- 
gram should be open to all qualified em- 
ployees of the Bureau within these numeri- 
cal limits, thus effectuating the intent of 
Executive Order 9980 as implemented by the 
Department’s promotional policy announced 
in Departmental Order No. 114 of June 1, 
1949. 

By direction of the Board: 

JAMES L. HOUGHTELING, 
Chairman, Fair Employment Board. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1950. 





A Congressman’s Duty 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, an editorial in the News-Pal- 
ladium of Benton Harbor asks— 


What is a Congressman’s duty when he 
must vote on a measure which he dislikes 
but which is favored by so many of the peo- 
ple of his district that a vote against it 
might cost him his job? Should he abandon 
his own beliefs and vote for the measure, thus 
protecting his popularity at the polls? In 
doing so he might be the best representa- 
tive of his district, which after all is what a 
Congressman is supposed tobe. * * * 

Or should he stand by his own convictions 
and attempt to justify himself to his con- 
stituents on the ground that he did what he 
thought was best for the Nation? This 
course, too, could be right in some cases, 
where the Congressman might be convinced 
that the proposed action * * * would 
be harmful to the Nation as a whole. If it 
would harm the Nation, it would eventually 
harm his district also; seeing this, it would 
be his clear duty to vote for the good of the 
Nation and try to show his voters that he had 
done so. 


The editorial raises an issue which 
almost daily confronts every elected leg- 
islative officeholder. There is no “yes” 
or “no” answer. The answer is some- 


times “yes”; sometimes “no.” 
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For example, everyone wants more at 
less cost, but it would be disastrous to 
enact legislation which would give to 
everyone, regardless of his need—let us 
say, a pension of $300 per month. Funds 
to pay that kind of a pension could only 
be obtained through taxation which 
would be ruinous. Certainly, no sound- 
thinking Congressman with the good of 
his country at heart would vote for some- 
thing which he knew would desiroy the 
Nation’s economy. 

Again, how can a Congressman know 
what his people actually want? Fre- 
quently, minority groups put on the heat, 
write the most letters, use the most 
newspaper space, talk the loudest. There 
is no easy answer to the question, “What 
do the people of my district want?” 

There was a time when the people 
elected a Congressman because they had 
confidence in his judgment, trusted him 
to act for the benefit of the district and 
the Nation. 

More recently, pressure groups have 
become numerous, well organized, voci- 
ferous; threaten their Re ~preseniative 
with defeat if he does not vote the way 
that particular group wants, or thinks 
it wants. If I actually knew what a 
majority of my people, after having 
given consideration to the facts, wanted, 
I would either vote for the measure as 
advocated, or at least make my opposi- 
tion thereto clear, give my reasons for 
that opposition so that at the next elec- 
tion, they would have an opportunity to 
select someone whom they thought 
would more often vote for the measures 
in which they believed. 

A Congressman, unlike an employee in 
business or industry, is out of a job every 
2 years. He must go to the voters to 
get a job. All things considered, a Con- 
gressman who does not truly represent 
the prevailing sentiment in his District 
is not re-elected. Inasmuch as it is 
almost impossible to ascertain in advance 
of the vote upon any one particular 
measure whether a majority of the peo- 
ple of the district favor it, a Representa- 
tive is forced, if he is worth his salt, to 
vote his honest convictions. If that 
elected legislative official remains in 
office one term after another, it is there- 
fore safe to assume that he has not only 
voted as his judgment and convictions 
indic:.ted, but that he has also voted as a 
majority of the people desired. The 
only exception would appear to be when 
some wave of hysteria for a particular 
unsound course of action sweeps the 
country and the officeholder has not 
been able to point out the unsoundness 
of the proposed course of action. 

A rapid turn-over in officeholders is 
usually due either to the pressure of a 
militant, powerful group representing 
special interests, or to the failure of the 
officeholder to make his views clear, to 
think and to act for the good of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Ordinarily, a Representative who sur- 
vives more than two terms is one who not 
only votes his own convictions, but at 
the same time votes as the real majority 
of his constituents wish. 

Usually a Congressman votes his con- 
victions and his convictions are from a 
practical standpoint, thos? of his people. 
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REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
specific suggestion about how to bring 
about a large boost in the living standard 
of every American, create more em- 
ployment and better, the general welfare 
of every American. My suggestion is 
simple. Cut taxes. 

Last year our country’s total tax bill 
was $56,000,000,000. This is consider- 
ably higher than our total food bill. If 
we reduce taxes by, say 20 percent, all 
of us will be able to eat about 20 percent 
better. Ever,one would be better off— 
the farmer, the food processor, the re- 
tailer, and the customer. Remember the 
total value of all the farms in America 
plus all the farm machinery and all the 
livestock on all the farms is only $44,- 
000,000,000. 

This same tax bill of $56,000,000,000 is 
almost as high as the combined annual 
cost of all food, housing, all household 
expense, medical care, and recreation 
for every person in this country. A 20- 
percent tax cut could mean about a 20- 
percent improvement in every one of 
these items. Think of it—20 percent bet- 
ter housing, 20 percent better furnish- 
ings, 20 percent better medical care, and 
20 percent better recreation for every 
person in the country. 

Taxes drag down our living standards. 
Let us reduce taxes and insure a better 
life for every American. 

The Ejightieth Republican Congress 
restored confidence to the people. The 
1948 farm income, both gross and net, 
the laboring man’s average annual in- 
come, and the businessman’s income was 
the highest in the history of our Nation. 
Thanks to the good record of the Eight- 
jeth Congress. 

Here are a few facts about the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress: 

Taxes: The people were saved $4,800,- 
000,000 by a tax-cut bill passed over three 
Presidential vetoes. Low-income groups 
gained greatest benefit. 

Labor relations: Passed Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act over 


veto. It liberated workers, cut strikes, 
stabilized jobs, increased income to 
workers. 

Un-American activities: Revealed 


Communist spy rings and exposed in- 
filtration of Communists into Govern- 
ment positions with high authority. 

National defense: Passed Unification 
of Armed Forces Act and greatly ex- 
panded the Air Forces, thus strengthen- 
ing the Nation’s defenses. 

Home building: Freed the people of 
red tape, rules, regulations, and direc- 
tives, permitting private initiative to 
double home building in 2 years. 

Aged and blind: Passed a bill over 
President’s veto increasing payments for 
aged and blind and needy dependent 
children. 


Agriculture: Extended full 90 percent 
parity-price supports on basic farm 
crops. 

Soil conservation: Appropriated more 
than $500,000,000 for soil-conservation 
practices on farm lands. 

REA: Approved $800,000,000 for REA 
loans to provide electricity for nearly 
twice as many farms as any previous 
Congress. 

Roads: Authorized and provided funds 
for 1948-49 farm-to-market road-build- 
ing program five times larger than any 
previous single year. 

Veterans: Increased benefits for needy 
and disabled veterans, their widows and 
children, and dependents of deceased 
veterans. 

Health: Provided Federal aid for re- 
search into causes and treatment of 
cancer, heart, and teeth diseases. 

Bureaus: Reduced number of useless 
Government agencies, boards, bureaus, 
and commissions over strenuous Presi- 
dential objections. 

Foreign affairs: Cooperated in every 
way to the fullest extent with our 
United Nations officials in their efforts 
to negotiate peace. 

Foreign aid: Gave relief to numerous 
foreign nations to help them reestablish 
themselves and enable them to restrain 
Communist aggression. 

Budget: Balanced the Federal budget 
for the first time in 16 years. 

National debt: Paid $7,000,000,000 on 
the national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, above all else, in two 
crowded years the Republican Eightieth 
Congress gave new life and new meaning 
to the fundamental principle of Ameri- 
can government, which is that govern- 
ment is the servant and never the master 
of the people. 





Tax Reduction 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent war, Americans were foot- 
ing the biggest tax bill in the Nation’s 
history—shouldering the burden along 
with the other special wartime sacrifices 
which they were called upon to make. 
But today—nearly 5 years after the end 
of hostilities—our annual Federal tax 
bill is only slightly smaller than it was 
at its wartime peak in 1945. The astro- 
nomical tax figure may be more under- 
standable when we realize that 18 cents 
of every national income dollar was paid 
to the Federal Government in some form 
of tax in the fiscal year 1949. Compare 
this to 8 cents per dollar of income which 
represents the tax bill only a decade ago. 
The farmer—the factory worker—the 
businessman—feels the heavy hand of 
Government in his pocket and he is voic- 
ing his complaints. The taxpayer is more 
than a harassed looking little man in a 
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newspaper cartoon; he is a man with 
a voice who decries the extravagance of 
Government for which he must pay each 
time he receives his pay check, buys a 
train ticket or a package of cigarettes, or 
goes to a movie. If he is in a low-income 
group and would enjoy some of these so. 
called luxuries, he must bear an unfairly 
large portion of the excise taxes. 

There seems to be rose-colored theory 
at present which says prosperity wi] 
last forever. Such a theory is dangerous 
if it blinds men to economic reality ang 
keeps them from facing squarely the 
problems at hand. Economists and busi- 
nessmen are finding warning signals in 
our economy which would be well to 
heed—signals which seem to indicate 
that continued prosperity is not ineyij- 
table without some incentives to main- 
tain high levels of production and em- 
ployment. 

One danger signal became evident last 
year when businesses and individuals 
showed more reluctance to spend their 
money. Last year businesses were cut- 
ting back plans for expansion—putting 
less money into new plant and equip- 
ment for the first time since the end 
of the war. It might be interesting to 
note that the profits left to corporations 
in 1949, after paying what was owed to 
the Federal Government, were less than 
twice the amount of the tax payments 
themselves. Can this tax policy be called 
an incentive for business expansion? 
Industry must be able to offer the in- 
vestors who make expansion possible a 
decent return on their money. If we 
are to have a growing economy, we must 
not shackle it with tax chains and 
repress its expansion. 

The fuel that keeps the machines of 
business running is the consumer’s dollar. 
A large and steady flow of dollars from 
consumers who are willing to buy is the 
basis for high levels of business activity. 
But in 1949 another danger signal was 
flashing for those who would look. For 
the first time since 1938, the volume of 
retail sales dipped below the level of the 
previous year—consumers were more re- 
luctant to buy goods and services. A 
declining demand for goods necesarily 
affects the jobs of the people who pro- 
Cuce them; in 1949 the number of un- 
employed persons rose to a monthly 
average of 3,500,000—the highest level 
since 1941. 

As the postwar boom fed by accumu- 
lated wartime demand for goods slackens, 
any forces which tend to weaken pur- 
chasing power become more dangerous. 
The dollars which consumers have t0 
spend are limited by the large slice 0! 
their income taken by the Federal, State, 
and local governments in the form 0! 
taxes. Some of these taxes are paid 
consciously, but many are hidden in th 
price which the consumer pays for the 
goods he buys. 

Figures for 1948 show that about 23 
cents out of each dollar spent by con- 
sumers was taken for taxes, assumins 
that all dollars spent in the United 
States share equally in the total tax 
load. Such excessive taxation only leads 
to economic deterioration, taking from 
the productive machine the consumer 











dollars which it needs to keep it running 
smoothly at high levels. 

The cry to cut taxes is not the whole 
answer. Unless Government can live 
within its income by making appropriate 
economies, we must face the possibility 
of being saddled with an even larger 
public debt. 

In these days when it is so important 
to make our free-enterprise system work 
and keep our country’s economy strong, 
we must not stand by and watch a re- 
pressive tax policy stifle the economic 
progress of the Nation. 





Reorganization Plan No. 12 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a resolution rejecting 
Reorganization Plan No. 12, which the 
President submitted to us last Monday, 
along with 20 other plans. 

Reorganization Plan No. 12 abolishes 
the office of general counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and trans- 
fers all its functions to the Board and its 
Chairman, 

Mr. Speaker, this plan is an illegal at- 
tempt, under the guise of being a Hoover 
Commission recommendation, to destroy 
the effectiveness of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. By this plan President Truman is 
brazenly attempting to repeal one of the 
most important features of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. He is attempting to do by 
indirection that which he has been un- 
able to do directly. 

Again he complies with the demands 
of certain union leaders, even to the ex- 
tent of attempting to do that which is 
expressly prohibited by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949 and, at the same time, 
attempting to deceive the American peo- 
ple into believing that the proposal con- 
stitutes one of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I call your attention to 
section 5 of the Reorganization Act, 
which act gave the President the power 
to prepare reorganization plans. Sec- 
tion 5 of that act placed certain limita- 
tions on the powers. That section ex- 
pressly states that “no reorganization 
under this act shall have the effect 
of—” and now I read from subsection 
(4)—“authorizing any agency to exer- 
cise any function which is not expressly 
authorized by law at the time the plan 
is transmitted to the Congress.” 

In the light of that definite prohibition 
in the Reorganization Act itself it would 
take a great deal of legerdemain reason- 
ing to justify legally the proposal of the 
President by which the National Labor 
Relations Board is to be vested with the 
i of the Office of Generali Coun- 
sel. 

I remind you that the Office of Gen- 
eal Counsel was established by Congress 
XCVI—App.——122 
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in order to separate the prosecuting and 
the judicial functions of the National 
Labor Relations Board. It was first em- 
bodied in the so-called Smith bill which 
passed the House by overwhelming votes 
on two occasions, only to die in the 
Senate Labor Committee. It was incor- 
porated in the Taft-Hartley Act, in a 
modified form which, as you know, the 
Congress enacted into law over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and which we ha/e consist- 
ently refused to repeal. 

It is almost too elementary to mention 
the needed separation of prosecuting 
and judicial functions, particularly ith 
such an act as that involving labor rela- 
tions. A man cannot act as an advocate 
of one side of a controversy and, at the 
same time, inspire public confidence in 
his impartiality to decide that very same 
case in fairness and justice to all sides. 

I do not wish to take the time now to 
discuss the various functions of the Office 
of General Counsel. There are doubtless 
certain things that should be done to re- 
define the functions of that office. That 
is what the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Speaker, contrary to what the 
President would have the American 
people believe, the Hoover Commission 
did not recommend that the office be en- 
tirely abolished and its functions trans- 
ferred to the Board and its Chairman. 

I call your attention to what the task 
force report of the Hoover Commission 
had to say on this specific Office. It 
recognized—page 139—that the Office of 
General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board was somewhat unique, 
as it serves as a prosecutor, administra- 
tor, and a policy maker. To the sugges- 
tion that the office should again be placed 
under the Board, the Hoover Commission 
task force called attention to the objec- 
tion to having the prosecuting functions 
and the hearing of complaints united. It 
then suggests the following as a solution, 
and I quote from page 141 cf the task 
force report on regulatory commis- 
sions: 

It may be that the administrative and 
policy-making functions could be subordi- 
nated more clearly to the Board’s control 
while still maintaining an adequate separa- 
tion of the truly prosecuting activities. 


“Reorganization Plan No. 12 submitted 
to us by President Truman does not carry 
out any recommendation of that char- 
acter. His plan is merely masquerading 
as a Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion. He is using the Hoover Commis- 
sion, which the people support, as a ve- 
hicle to carry out the demands of cer- 
tain union monopolists, who want no re- 
straints whatever on their power. These 
union monopolists want the office abol- 
ished because the General Counsel has 
refused to succumb to pressure to ignore 
violations of the law by labor organiza- 
tions. 

Surely our memories are not so short 
that we do not recall how our people 
suffered as a result of the recent coal 
strike. While the President sat idly by 
and allowed the coal shortage crisis to 
grow worse and worse, the General 
Counsel happily had authority to take 
some independent action, He obtained 
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from the court an injunction to prohibit 
the strikers from seeking to make the 
operators agree to contract provisions 
which are expressly prohibited by law. 
His action served to narrow the issues 
in the coal dispute and served to hasten 
the coal-strike settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, on several occasions I 
have urged early action on the Hoover 
Commission recommendations in order to 
effectuate some economy. I have been 
very impatient with the delay on the 
part of the administration in putting 
this program into effect, and I have ex- 
pressed that impatience on the floor of 
this House. 

Last Monday, the day President Tru- 
man submitted these plans to us, I rose 
to express the hope that they would be 
in line with the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations and that they would not 
just be some of the administration’s pet 
schemes under the guise of the Com- 
mission’s proposal. 

Reorganization Plan No. 12 is not a 
Hoover Commission recommendation. 
It is not even legal. It is a plan ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Reorganiza- 
tion Act itself. It is another one of the 
administration’s pet schemes. It is an- 
other attempt to give the union monop- 
olists whatever they want, the existing 
law, the Congress of the United States, 
and the American people to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 





Senseless Taxation 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the Eight- 
ieth Congress assembled January 3, 1947, 
and ended January 3, 1949. The 1948 
tax law was enacted April 2, 1948 and 
made retroactive to January 1, 1948. The 
President and his spokesmen constantly 
claim that this tax law is responsible for 
his budget deficit difficulties. What are 
the facts? 

In fiscal 1948, which includes 6 months 
of calendar 1948, during which the new 
law was effective, personal income tax 
collections amounted to $20,997,780,699. 

In fiscal 1949, a period when business 
generally had begun to slump, total per- 
sonal income tax collections showed a 
drop of $2,272,628,261. 

In fiscal 1948, corporate tax receipts 
were $10,174,409,834. In 1949 they 
jumped to $11,553,669,234, or an increase 
of $1,379,259,400. 

Business was stimulated by the tax re- 
duction granted the people by the Eight- 
ieth Congress, so that corporate profits 
soared, resulting in a net loss of revenue 
from corporate and personal income 
taxes of only $893,368,861. In that same 
year, a deficit of $1,700,000,000 was in- 
curred. Mr. President, how do you and 
your supporters still contend that the 
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tax-reduction law passed by the Eigh- 
tieth Congress is solely responsible for 
your budget deficits? 

The fact is, we spent only $36,300,000,- 
000 in fiscal 1948 as against expenditures 
of $43,100,000,000 in fiscal 1949, under 
complete Democratic control. The rea- 
son you are facing deficits is because you 
are spending too much money. More de- 
tailed information will be presented later. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 


sent, I include as part of these remarks. 


an editorial appearing in the San Diego 
Union on Thursday, March 9, entitled 
“Senseless Taxation”: 

SENSELESS TAXATION 


A lot of people at the seat of the United 
States Government should be given a course 
of required reading of the Constitution of 
the United States. If they read intelligent- 
ly, they would find this primary provision 
reiating to the taxing powers of Congress: 

“The Congress shall have power— 

“To lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts and excises to provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” 

Thus the taxing power of the Congress is 
Cefinitely and specifically limited. 

There is no authority to levy taxes for the 
purpose of giving or “lending” money to any 
foreign nation. 

There is no authority to make levies for 
punitive or political purposes. 

There is no authority to levy discrimi- 
natory taxes which take up to some three- 
fourths of the incomes of certain classes. 

There is no authority to reach a taxing 
hand into the pocket of one citizen and hand 
his taxes over to another citizen. 

There is no authority to impose taxes to 
promote experiments in socialism. 

The abuse of the taxing power in recent 
years has been through invocation of the 
“welfare” clause. This has been made the ex- 
cuse for outrageous favoritism and deliber- 
ate misinterpretation. There has been a 
continued and persistent effort to pervert 
this clause for the benefit of special groups 
and for donations to foreign nations. The 
thing which these tax eaters overlook in con- 
nection with welfare is one word: 

“General.” 

The “general welfare’ means the welfare of 
all the people—not one favored element or 
group, but the population as a whole. 

It is inconceivable that the authors of the 
Constitution ever could have sponsored any 
system of taxation designed to give special 
benefits to one portion of the people through 
penalizing other elements. 

It is inconceivable that they intended to 
permit the abuse of the taxing power to levy 
on the common necessities of life and thus 
increase the burdens of citizens through 
higher living costs. 

Tables, drawn on authentic information, 
lately have been published in this newspaper 
showing what taxes cost the rank and file of 
people. 

Taxes on a 13-cent bottle of milk total 8 
cents. 

‘ Taxes on a package of cigarettes are 11 
cents. 

Taxes on a 5-cent bar of soap are 2 cents. 

Taxes on a 30-cent can of baby powder are 
18 cents. 

Taxes on a $1,400 automobile are $700. 

Taxes on a gallon of gasoline average 11 
cents. 

Taxes on a railway, bus, or airplane ticket 
are 15 percent. 

Taxes on a $5 purse are $1. 

And so it goes. 

These are not all Federal taxes, but Fed- 
eral imposts that compose the heavier load. 


It has long been an axiom of able econ- 
omists that when taxes take 25 percent or 
more of the national income, national bank- 
ruptcy must be the inevitable sequel. Al- 
ready we are at that stage. 

In the midst of all the pretentious talk 
about increasing our income as a Nation, 
Government is doing its best to prevent the 
increase by tax levies which discourage pro- 
duction and consumer expenditures. 

“Taxation without representation” was the 
slogan of the Revolution which gave us our 
liberty. We are suffering the same evil now, 
through levies upon us by nonelected bureau- 
crats and executive autocrats. 

Unless somebody at Washington resurrects 
the outmoded Constitution and insists on 
following its precepts the United States of 
America soon may be on the way out. 





Juvenile Delinquency, Comic Books and 
Strips 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the wave 
of juvenile delinquency throughout the 
Nation in the postwar period has focused 
attention on what parents and grown- 
ups are doing to arrest this tendency in 
child conduct. Faced as we are in this 
advanced age with the moving picture, 
the radio, and now the television, supple- 
menting the great advances in the print- 
ing art, has given rise to many problems 
not alone with juveniles but with adults 
as well. Many serious thinkers have come 
to believe that the modern programs on 
the screen, in the air, as well as in comic 
books and strips, are not only accentuat- 
ing the child-delinquency problem but 
are one cause leading to crimes of sex 
and violence. 

The comic book has particularly come 
under observation by many of our citizens 
who are seeking answers to these per- 
plexing questions. In fact many Siates 
and cities have attempted by the enact- 
ment of legislation to solve the problem. 
The New York State Assembly enacted 
the Feinberg comic-book censorship. It 
is reported that 60,000,000 comic books 
are sold in America every month. Not 
only did the New York Legislature enact 
such a law but some 14 other States and 
many cities have taken similar action. 
Some of these have aroused opposition, 
resentment, and the contention that such 
legislation is a direct threat to the free- 
dom of the press. The book committee 
of the Child Study Association suggests 
that comic strips which stimulate sex by 
showing amorous women or scantily clad 
maidens struggling in the grip of jungle 
monsters, aren’t suitable for young read- 
ers. Who, I pray, would contend that 
they are? 

The Association of Comic Magazine 
Publishers itself has appointed an ad- 
visory committee of distinguished mem- 
bership to point out ways of so improv- 
ing the comics that they will become, not 
@ menace to morals and incentive to 
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crime, but an educational force in the 
mass marketing areas. Too much com- 
mendation cannot be given to this asso. 
ciation for its attempt to clean house. 

Our neighbor to the north, Canada, has 
recently revised its criminal code which 
has to do with obscene written matter. 
This provision makes everyone guilty of: 
an indictable offense and liable to 2 years’ 
imprisonment who makes, prints, pub- 
lishes, sells or has in possession for any 
such purpose, any crime comic. The 
Canadian law specifically provides that 
the motives of the accused shall in ali 
cases be irrelevant and that ignorance 
of the nature and presence of the matter 
shal! not be considered a defense, 

The great freedom enjoyed by the youth 
and particularly the children of tender 
age here in America and the opportu- 
nity accorded to the boys and girls of 
America to see depicted on the screen 
and over the television circuits and to 
hear radio programs as well as to read 
in the daily newspapers and magazines 
and coinic books a multitude of salacious 
and sexy stories and crime problems 
arouses an unnatural interest in the 
children and forms lasting impressions 
on adolescent minds. It follows that 
some protective supervision over these 
media of transmission of thought should 
be exercised by duly authorized officials 
in order to protect the morals and well 
being of modern youth who will be the 
citizens of the tomorrows. The old say- 
ing that the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world is still true but today the 
mother in too many cases has abandoned 
the safeguards which formerly protected 
growing youth and has permitted outside 
influences to have the upper hand which 
in many cases leads the young mind and 
heart into devious paths to the detriment 
of the child. 

An inquiry of the legislative bureau of 
the Congressional Library brings the in- 
formation that there is no pending legis- 
lation in the national Congress seeking to 
provide some controls over the comics 
which capitalize on crime and sex for 
reader interest. There is need for a com- 
prehensive study and appraisal of this 
whole problem so vital to the welfare of 
our Nation’s youth with the end in view 
of enacting necessary legislation to meet 
the problem. 





Housing Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remark: in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 

OxtaHomMa Ciry, Oxta., March 10, 1950. 
Congressman Victor WICKERSHAM, 

New House Office Building. 

Dear Vick: I understand that at long last 
debate will be started on the House floor on 
the general housing bill. This ts good news 




















to the building industry because, in the most 
part, this legislation is needed at this time 
in order that we may continue at our present 
hich level of home production. 

However, in my opinion, the amendment 


known as H. R. 7402 which has to do with 
cooperative housing carrying with it direct 
subsidy from the Federal Government would 
prove to be very dangerous legislation. 


According to the testimony given before 
the Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. 
Foley admitted that H. R. 6618, now known 
as H. R. 7402, was designed to house people 
in the income brackets from $2,490 to $4,800 
per year. For your information, this simply 
means that the Federal Government would 
be put in the position of subsidizing home 
purchasers who are today being approved by 
FHA on homes selling from $7,200 to $14,- 
400. If a man’s credit is good, FHA will 
approve a loan for him equal to three times 
his annual income; therefore, a man earn- 
ing $4,800 per year could buy a home selling 
for $14,400. 

I believe you will find that the official 
records will show that 68 percent of all 
the homes FHA insured during the first 6 
months of 1949 were sold to people making 
$4,800 and less per year, and that 47 per- 
cent of the homes sold in the high-cost New 
York City area were sold to people earning 
less than $4,800 per year. 

Little did we think only a few short months 
ago when the public-housing bill, designed 
to house the lower one-third of our popu- 
lation, that at this early date certain groups 
would be attempting to push a bill through 
Congress that would house the middle one- 
third of our population and also at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. 

I honestly believe that if this bill is passed 
the results will be (1) highly inflationary 
because certainly a great number of units 
would be built. We would have a further 
scarcity of materials (we have been forced 
to close our operations down for 2 weeks 
during the last 90 days because we have not 
been able to get sheetrock). (2) Discrimi- 
natory in that a man earning up to $4,800 
can buy or rent shelter for approximately 25 
percent less (at the taxpayers’ expense) than 
his neighbor living across the street who 
bought on our present FHA and VA home- 
loan plans. (3) It will be one more long 
and I fear dangerous step for the Federal 
Government to take in the housing field. 

I believe that this is the first time that I 
have attempted to make my feelings strongly 
felt to you with reference to any bill being 
considered on the House floor. I do hope 
that after you have analyzed this bill and 
heard the debate by the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee that you 
will concur in my feelings in regard to the 
possible results of such a bill becoming a law. 

With sincere personal regards, 
W. P. ATKINSON. 





Alaskan and Hawaiian Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. “Speaker, last 
week the House approved statehood bills 
for Alaska and Hawaii. Alaska was ac- 
quired from Russia about 1867 and Con- 
gress approved an organic act making 
the people of the Territory citizens of 
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the United States about 1912. When this 
Territory was thus incorporated into the 
Union, the people of the United States, 
acting through the Congress, in sub- 
stance said to the people of Alaska that 
in due course when your economy has 
developed sufficiently and when you have 
demonstrated your ability to handle your 
affairs of government, you will then be 
entitled to become one of the States of 
the United States of America. This is 
the historical program which the United 
States has followed since the inception 
of its organization and the creation of 
the Northwest Territory. Many of our 
present States first became organized 
Territories and later were accepted into 
the Union as States. They, too, had a 
very small population when accepted as 
States. 

The very interesting point about 
Alaska is that the present Russian Polit- 
buro under the leadership of Mr. Stalin 
takes the position that the Czarist Gov- 
ernment had no authority %o sell Alaska 
to the United States of America, and, 
therefore, the present Russian Govern- 
ment seriously questions the validity of 
the ownership of Alaska by the United 
States of America. 

In view of Alaska’s most important 
strategic position in connection with the 
defense of the United States as well as 
Canada, and in connection with our in- 
ternational program of today, the whole 
world, outside of Russia and her satel- 
lites, have taken the position that the 
sooner we extend statehood to Alaska the 
better it will be for all of the people of 
the United States of America. 

HAWAII 


We should bear in mind that Hawaii 
was a self-governing people under a rep- 
resentative form of government at the 
time they asked for permission to annex 
themselves to the United States of Amer- 
ica. After necessary negotiations the 
people of the United States and Hawaii 
agreed to join their resources, their econ- 
omy, and their forms of government, and 
Hawaii was likewise incorporated into 
the Union as an organized Territory. 
For approximately 52 years the good peo- 
ple of those islands have been preparing 
for statehood. The Hawaiian Islands 
are likewise a pivotal defense base in our 
approach to the Far East. 

The Hawaiian people contribute vast 
sums to the United States Treasury; 
have a very sound and efficient economy; 
are extremely loyal to the United States 
of America. If any organized Territory 
has ever justified being recognized as a 
State, we must admit the Hawaiians have 
qualified. 

How soon the Senate will approve 
statehood for these two Territories is 
questionable. Some of the more vocifer- 
ous take the position, first, that the Ha- 
waiian people are not loyal, and, sec- 
ondly, that due to the small population 
of Alaska as well as Hawaii, these islands 
should not be permitted to place two 
Senators in the United States Senate. 
Such a protest is indefensible; it is con- 
trary to every principle we have advo- 
cated in connection with the last two 
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world wars, which have cost us in dol- 
lars alone approximately $700,000,000,- 
000, to say nothing about the dislocation 
of our economy, the loss of lives, and the 
troublesome days which still lie ahead for 
our people. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 


American Samoa is a group of islands 
some $00 miles south of the Equator 
acquired by the United States of America 
during the period 1889-S9 through agree- 
ment between Britain, the United States, 
and Germany. At that time the great 
Samoan race was split by this agreement 
without their consent and approval. 
These three great powers simply made 
a division of the territory which suited 
their convenience and ideas. During all 
of these years American Samoa has made 
great progress. These people are as 
magnificent in character and intelligence 
and loyal and as ambitious as any peo- 
ple you could find in colonial life. In 
all of the colonial possessions of the earth 
there could be found no finer people. 
In stature, in general appearance, clean- 
liness, and sincerity they are par excel- 
lence. In American Samoa you find no 
poor people, rich, or so-called middle- 
class people of consequence. The econ- 
omy of the islands is operated under the 
“matai” or “chieftan” system, with “high 
talking chiefs, talking chiefs,” and other 
chiefs. The “matai” and the “chiefs” 
see that all of their clansmen or tribes- 
men—the very young, the teen-agers, the 
middle-aged, and the old—are all prop- 
erly fed, clothed, and housed. They are 
ambitious from the standpoint of educa- 
tion and of striving toward obtaining a 
full and complete life as sought by the 
American people. The American Sa- 
moans and other parts of their race 
which are now under the control pri- 
marily of New Zealand—Germany hav- 
ing lost this territory to New Zealand 
following World War I—look forward to 
the day when the machinery of the Trus- 
tee Council of the United Nations, to- 
gether with the Congress of the United 
States of America, will bring the whole 
Samoan race back together under the 
protection of the United States of 
America. Shortly our Congress will be 
called upon to consider the approval of 
an organic act setting up a civilian form 
of government for American Samoa— 
they having been under our Navy rule 
for the past several decades—and this 
act, when approved, will unquestionably 
offer American citizenship to the Sa- 
moans, giving them a bill of rights and 
set them up as a possession, but not as 
an organized territory, subject to be- 
coming a State at some future date. 
The impact of the collapse of Dutch, 
British, and French colonial power in the 
far Southwest Pacific, together with our 
granting to the Philippines their inde- 
pendence, and the collapse of the Japa- 
nese Empire and the sweep of the Com- 
munists across China, all impose on the 
United States an obligation to quickly 
join together our citizens, our resources, 
our total strength. Hawaii and Alaska 
should be made States without further 
delay. 
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Address in Honor of Hon. Harris S. 
Richardson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leav2 to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address I delivered in honor of 
Senator Harris S.* Richardson, of the 
Massachusetts Senate, on March 11, 
1950, at Winchester, Mass.: 


My friends of Winchester, to all of you I 
extend warm greetings and I want you to 
know I am deeply pleased to be here on this 
occasion, You are very kind to ask me to 
say a few words this evening and I am de- 
lighted to have this opportunity. I am ex- 
tremely delighted to have this opportunity 
for two reasons. 

First of all, and most important, it gives 
me tremendous pleasure to participate with 
all of my friends of Winchester in this meet- 
ing to honor two very distinguished citizens 
of Winchester and Massachusetts. It has 
been my privilege to know Senator and Mrs. 
Richardson for many years. We have worked 
torether on many matters beneficial to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Always, 
I have experienced nothing but complete and 
generous cooperation. For years, I have con- 
sidered myself most fortunate to have the 
assistance of such an able and distinguished 
gentleman as Senator Richardson. His hon- 
esty and sincerity are outstanding. His loy- 
alty to me and my efforts and the work of 
serving this district in Congress has been a 
constant inspiration to me. It is my hope 
that the citizens of Winchester and all of us 
in Massachusetts will have the benefit of his 
wise counsel and services for many years to 
come. I say to you again, I am extremely de- 
lighted to be here this evening and to have 
this opportunity to briefly express in your 
presence my thanks and appreciation to 
Senator Richardson for his loyalty and the 
many fine contributions he has made to the 
life of our community. 

When I was invited to express a few re- 
marks this evening, I was requested to speak 
on issues relating to the national level. I do 
not believe this is the moment or the occasion 
to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
mary problems that confront our Nation 
today. I am delighted, however, to touch 
on one important matter, on which I believe 
there is some incorrect information. It re- 
lates to my position regarding the subject of 
economy in Government. This is the second 
reason why I am delighted to be here this 
evening. 

Recently, I have received a few letters from 
members of the League of Women Voters 
in Winchester inferring I am _ opposed 
to economy in government. At this mo- 
ment I desire to nip that inference before it 
buds and develops into a springtime bloom. 
I am completely opposed to the deficit- 
spending program of the present administra- 

‘tion in Washington. I am completely op- 
posed to the socialistic schemes proposed 


by the administration in Washington. I am 
completely opposed to the Government con- 
trol policies of the present administration, 


which this deficit spending is financing. If 
my record in Congress is thoroughly ex- 
amined I think the examiner would find I 
have consistently fought for lower taxes and 
for economy of operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is my belief that if this Gov- 
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ernment proceeds on its present road of 
deficit spending this road will wind its way 
to only one end and that is socialism with 
its many hidden pathways leading to com- 
munism. Certainly I do not have to say to 
an audience of my friends in Winchester how 
vigorously I have fought against the rise of 
communism. I have fought for years and I 
am still fighting to stamp out communism 
in America. This must be done. 

The inference regarding my position on the 
question of economy in government which 
I mentioned to you a moment ago, probably 
has been formed from the views and action 
I have taken in regard to the treatment of 
the Nation’s disabled war veterans. There 
are thousands and thousands of disabled 
men in every State in the Union. Now that 
the last great war is a few years past it is 
so easy to forget the obligation and debt 
this Nation owes to them. If you happen 
to be so unfortunate as to be a disabled vet- 
eran or if one of them happens to be a mem- 
ber of your family, you do not forget. These 
men are in constant need of medical care 
and hospitalization. The need for hospital 
care is increasing rather than decreasing. 
When these men marched off to war—to de- 
fend America—our way of life and our free- 
dom—the Great Government of the United 
States and the country as a Nation solemnly 
promised them that if their flesh and limb 
were torn by the enemy's steel they would 
be completely cared for at the moment and 
in the years to come. I know these men—I 
have talked to thousands of them—I have 
seen their wounds—I know of their suffer- 
ing. So long as I am a Member of Con- 
gress, yes, as long as I am physically able 
I shall fight and strive to see to it that our 
Government and our country keeps that 
promise. As far as I am concerned, there 
is no economy involved in the elimination 
of hospitals, so seriously needed for the care 
of our disabled. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in the 
Congress, of which I am a member, is much 
closer to the constant and continuing needs 
of the disabled veteran than the Hoover 
Commission. The Veterans’ Committee is a 
permanent committee of Congress shoul- 
dered with the responsibility of knowing the 
facts at all times. The Hoover Commission 
is not organized on a permanent basis and 
certainly was not and is not in a position to 
make recommendations based upon chang- 
ing factual situations. Certainly no com- 
mittee or commission has the moral right to 
make recommendations which might inter- 
fere with the duty and solemn promises of 
the Government of the Nation. Where 
honor is involved there is no compromise. 

Often it has been said the public has a 
short memory. Sometimes I believe there is 
evidence of truth in this statement. Well 
do I remember, and so do you, that fateful 
morning of June 6, 1944, as the dawn broke 
the blackness of night, when the press and 
radio announced to the Nation that millions 
of our men were storming the enemy beaches 
of the Normandy coast. Many of them fell 
that morning on the cold, wet sand. About 
midday the editorial writers of our press, our 
clergy, and our national leadership called for 
a silent 5 minutes for the people of this 
Nation to pray for their safety and for their 
success. Writers and leaders throughout 
the Nation expressed in every newspaper and 
magazine and medium of publication that 
there was nothing too good now or in the 
future for these American boys, these Amer- 
ican boys who at that moment were driving 
head-on into the rain of the enemy’s fire, 
With them they carried the prayers and 
hopes of freemen throughout America and 
the world. My friends, that was just 6 years 
ago come this June. In just 6 years of age- 
less time we hear the hue and cry—eliminate 
these veterans’ hospitals, cut down our mili- 






tary hospitals, these hospitals cost too much 
money, too much is being given to these digs. 
abled veterans. Oh, how easy it is to for. 
get, to forget particularly if you and you ang 
you who are doing the forgetting are safe 
and secure in your warm comfortable homes 
and are in no way involved. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I repeat to you now, 
and again say to the American people with 
all of the sincerity and force at my com. 
mand, I am opposed to the elimination of 
these already overcrowded veteran's hos- 
r tals, under the cloak and guise of economy. 
Economy, true economy, is always both an 
admirable and popular objective. There are 
some gentlemen in the Governinent today 
who would have you believe they are the 
great master minds, the super minds, sent 
to us just in the nick of time, to knock heads 
tcgether and make a saving by putting two 
disabled veterans into one bed. Whenever 
such a person attempts to knock the heads 
together of able intelligent and sincere 
leaders thoroughly familiar with every detail 
of their responsibility all such a person 
reaps is headaches and more headaches. 
Based upon my knowledge of the facts, I 
know the elimination of these hospitals and 
doctors certainly is not economy and those 
who think about the matter for 1 minute 
can come to the same conclusion as I do, 
that it is not economy. When an individual 
in the community betrays his word or his 
promise he loses respect among his fellow 
men. When a nation breaks it’s word or it's 
promise it no longer is worthy of honor and 
is unworthy of the respect, not only of its 
citizens but of the rest of the people of the 
world. This Nation, this America, must 
keep its promises. It must keep the faith. 

In concluding my remarks this evening, 
I shall leave with you this important con- 
sideration. In view of recent developments 
in warfare, the atomic bomb, the hydrogen 
bomb, and other methods of population an- 
nihilation; the most important issue facing 
all of the people in this great and honorable 
land is survival. I do not propose to discuss 
with you all of the elements of this issue. I 
just want to say to you this: I believe in 
economy in government just as youdo. Ibe- 
lieve in the lowest possible tax rate, just as 
you do. I am in favor of the repeal of the 
nuisance taxes, and I am in favor of efficiency 
and common sense in the conduct of govern- 
ment, just as you are. But when our freedom, 
our free way of life, our very life itself is at 
stake; it is folly, utter folly, to think and 
believe that the saving of dollars can save 
America. If this great and wonderful coun- 
try, all of us love so dearly, is to live out this 
twentieth century and the centuries to come; 
we must be strong, stronger than any poten- 
tial enemy. Freedom is not cheap. Freedom 
cannot be maintained at bargain prices, If 
you want freedom, if you do not want your 
country ruined, if you still want the sweet 
life of these lovely, charming, and glorious 
old towns and villages of America—such as 
Winchester-—you must pay the price. 





James R. Tetler 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to enclose 
a fine eulogy on the life of the Honorable 
James R. Tetler, ex-postmaster of Law- 














rence, Mass., which appeared in the edi- 
torial column of the Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on March 14, 
1950. 

Mvhe kind and: lovable Bob: Tetler 
died as the result of an automobile acci- 
dent while carrying on his humane work 
in assisting one of his neighbors, Mr. 
Smith, when he became suddenly ill while 
awaiting a bus. 

Mr. Tetler will long be remembered 
by many of us in Essex County, as an 
able and capable legislator, an excellent 
public servant, and widely admired hus- 
band and father: 

A Goop CITIZEN PASSES 

As a result of a characteristically gracious 

act of neighborliness, James R. Tetler is 


dead. Needless to say, his death has occa- 
sioned much grief in hearts of the many 
friends he made throughout a busy lifetime 
of public service. 
One of the stalwarts of the Republican 
rty here for many years, Mr. Tetler was 


orably regarded as a dependable man of 
iet strength—a man whose resourceful- 
s and quick mind made him a desirable 
ally in a tough situation. His political acu- 
men was widely respected. Many a fledgling 
in politics benefited by the wisdom he accu- 
mulated during long years devoted to the Re- 
publican cause. No fanciful theorist, he had 
a practical approach to the problems of the 
day. He believed that solid men of affairs, 
acting intelligently in concert, could deal 
with anything. Nothing could persuade him 
that it was necessary to depart from ordi- 
nary common sense to get good results at 
any level—city, county, State, or in Wash- 
ington. 

As a State senator, as postmaster here, as 
superintendent of Essex County training 
school, he exemplified what he believed. In 
the negative sense, he never abandoned the 
sane principles which repudiated radicalism 
of any sort. In the positive sense, he brought 
to every job he tackled a high degree of 
competence, abounding energy, and the quiet 
enthusiasm of a man healthily interested in 
his work, his community, and his fellow 
man, 


Pa 
fav 
qu 
nes 





Cooperative Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to analyze the cooperative-housing 
bill, 

THE PROPOSAL 


A Government controlled and man- 
aged corporation would be set up within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
for the purpose of making 50- to 60-year 
loans to housing cooperatives. The esti- 
mated interest rate of 3 percent and the 
amortization period of twice that obtain- 
able from private sources would permit 
lower monthly payments. 

This Federal-lending corporation 
would obtain its money by an initial 
United States Treasury stock purchase 
of $100,000,000 and by issuing debentures 
fuaranteed by secondary 3-year deben- 
tures which are in return guaranteed by 
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the Federal Government. This device 
is an amendment of the original form of 
Government-guaranteed debentures in 
a futile attempt to meet objections made 
by the Federal Reserve Board that this 
lending scheme is inflationary. One bil- 
lion dollars—$2,000,000,000 in House ver- 
sion, H. R. 7402—would thus be obtained, 
plus twenty-five million United States 
Treasury dollars for preliminary plan- 
ning loans. The cash down payment 
would be 214 percent on application, 2%4 
percent on completion, and an additional 
5 percent payable over 20 years. There 
are no limits on construction costs; the 
loan to the cooperative can be up to 100 
percent of costs. The Government 
mortgage corporation would be tax ex- 
empt. The cooperative-housing organi- 
zations would enjoy the usual coopera- 
tive-tax exemptions under their State 
laws, and by reason of their nature would 
pay no Federal income taxes. 


REASONS FOR REJECTION 


First. It isnot necessary. The private 
home-building industry is already ade- 
quately providing for the middle-income 
group. Proponents of this bill say they 
seek to shelter the $2,400 to $4,800 in- 
come group for a monthly shelter cost 
of $45 to $73, exclusive of utilities. In 
1948, 65 percent of all new for-sale hous- 
ing insured under FHA was purchased 
by those earning less than $4,800 per 
year. The equivalent shelter rent was 
between $36.21 and $74.45 per month. In 
the first 6 months of 1949, 68 percent of 
this new housing went to the under- 
$4,800-income group. According to Fed- 
eral Reserve Board figures, 50 percent of 
nonfarm families with incomes of less 
than $4000 now own their homes, of 
which 75 percent are mortgage-free. 
The persons for whom this bill is stated 
to be intended constitute the customers 
for private building. 

Second. The Federal Government 
would become a mortgage lender. This 
device of a Government-controlled cor- 
poration using $100,000,000 of Govern- 
ment funds plus $1,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed debentures is a 
thinly disguised form of direct Govern- 
ment lending. There is no distinction 
between this and the sale of Treasury 
bonds, the proceeds of which might be 
used for Government lending. Further, 
the tax-exempt status of such a Govern- 
ment agency gives it an uneconomic and 
unfair competitive advantage over pri- 
vate lending agencies. 

Third. It will undermine the present 
savings and investment system. Its 
passage would threaten the security and 
incomes of millions of small depositors in 
insurance companies, banks, and build- 
ing-and-loan companies. It will force 
such companies to reduce the return paid 
on savings nearly to the vanishing point 
and th.s tend to destroy all incentive for 
thrift. It is the stated objective of the 
bill to make loans at 3 percent interest 
for a term of 50 years—extendible up to 
63 years. No private lender can com- 
pete with this. The inevitable result 
will be to channel all lending into this 
pattern. 

Fourth. It is highly discriminatory. 
The more favorable financing terms 
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available to a selected class of individuals 
in cooperatives, which likewise enjoy 
State and Federal tax advantages, dis- 
criminate against veterans and nonvet- 
erans alike who are paying or who may 
undertake in the future to pay for their 
homes at higher rates of interest for 
shorter terms and paying full taxes. 
Those not desiring to join a cooperative, 
or whose incomes are too high or too 
low, would likewise be discriminated 
against. 

Fifth. It will undermine the present 
FHA and VA programs in housing. If 
this scheme is adopted, few people would 
seek to purchase or to rent homes under 
the higher interest rate and shorter 
terms afforded by VA and FHA. This 
would adversely affect the volume as 
well as the long-term security of prop- 
erties the financing of which is now 
guaranteed or insured by agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Sixth. It is inflationary. The stimu- 
lative effect of low interest, 50- to 60-year 
financing will serve to drive construc- 
tion costs upward. An estimated 225,000 
units would be constructed under the 
proposed law, but the authorization 
would be added from time to time in 
substantial amounts and numbers as 
political pressures for more and more 
easy Government credit would develop. 
The proposal has been amended from 
its original form by providing Govern- 
ment guaranty now one step removed 
from the debentures issued by the mort- 
gage corporation, in an attempt to meet 
severe criticism by the Federal Reserve 
Board that the whole device is inflation- 
ary. The new form of guaranty does 
not in any way meet this objection. 
While an attempt is made by its ad- 
vocates to compare the guaranty to 
FHA mortgage insurance, it is com- 
pletely different in that FHA encourages 
the use of private financing by private 
lenders direct to the borrower whereas 
this scheme collects a pool of capital in 
the hands of a Government corporation 
through the sale of Government deben- 
tures, relying solely on the Government 
credit. It diverts and changes. the flow 
of mortgage funds into Government 
hands rather than stimulating it through 
private lenders. 

Seventh. There is no limit on construc- 
tion costs. The biil contains no dollar 
limits on the construction cost of or the 
maximum mortgage amount which can 
be loaned to a project either on a room 
or a unit basis except for general lan- 
guage cautioning against elaborate or 
extravagant construction. This is in 
sharp contrast with the limits on mort- 
gage amounts ordinarily contained in 
FHA insurance on privately built and 
privately financed rental housing. It 
should be noted that the same bill which 
permits 100 percent Government loans 
to cooperatives without any limit on 
construction cost, seeks to reduce the 
mortgage limit upon section 207 FHA 
insured privately financed operations 
from the present $8,100 a unit under 
section 608 to a maximum of $7,200, in 
the case of smaller apartments, and 
$8,000 in the case of apartments aver- 
aging 442 rooms or over and valued at 
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$10,000. Thus, the bill accomplishes 
the effect of allowing the smallest and 
most unfavorable mortgage to privately 
financed rental construction; slightly 
higher mortgage to those cooperatives 
fi.anced by FHA insured mortgages 
under section 213; and, a totally un- 
limited mortgage—at privately unattain- 
able terms of interest and amortiza- 
tion—to cooperatives receiving financing 
through this direct lending scheme. 

Eighth. Occupancy is not limited, even 
to middle-income families. There is 
nothing whatsoever that limits occu- 
pancy to the persons for whom it is 
stated by its proponents to be intended. 
The bill requires merely that the project 
be suitable for persons of middle income. 
Further, even if original occupants are, 
by voluntary action of the Administrator, 
limited to middle-income persons, there 
is no requirement that occupants whose 
incomes increase in excess of the $4,800 
level shall move. (In testimony in favor 
of the bill, Administrator Foley stated 
that it was not intended to so require and 
that such a requirement would be im- 
possible of administraticn.) It is there- 
fore entirely possible that persons with 
incomes well over $5,000 could remain 
in the accommodations produced under 
this scheme, enjoying extraordinary low 
rents made possible by Government 
credit. 

Ninth. It will establish a vast addi- 
tional Federal bureaucracy. In addition 
to the considerable staff required to han- 
dle the issuance of $1,000,900,000 in de- 
bentures, to appraise projects and to 
handle details of loans to the cooperative 
associations, the bill calls for technical 
assistance and supervision of their op- 
erations. It may be expected that an 
additional Federal agency, equaling or 
exceeding in size any of the present hous- 
ing agencies (FHA, PHA, and HLBB) will 
be required for administration. 

Tenth. Cooperative participants in the 
scheme are doomed to eventual dissolu- 
tion. A 50-year 3-percent loan oa a level 
payment basis amortizes at the negligi- 
ble rate of 72 cents per thousand for its 
first year. For the first 10 or 15 years of 
the loan, physical depreciation of the 
property is considerably more rapid than 
amortization of the debt. Over this 
period of time, the cooperator will be 
carrying a debt considerably in excess 
of the mortgage value of his unit. Dur- 
ing the first 20 years, when the home 
purchaser would normally have his home 
almost completely paid for, a cooperator 
in one of these units will succeec in re- 
ducing his outstanding debt practically 
not at all. 

Since his monthly charges must con- 
tinue at the same level over a period of 
‘50 years or longer (almost a normal life- 
time), he will one day find the carrying 
charges on his unit in competition with 
lower charges on newly constructed 
projects. During the 50-year period, if 
past experience is any guide, construc- 
tion costs may well drop below present 
levels. While proponents of this legis- 
lation cite an attainable $65 rental (in 
claimed contrast to present-day $90 
rentals), it should be remembered that 
10 years ago construction costs were 


such that renta! housing could be profit- 
ably produced and rented for $50. 


ELIMINATION OF VA SECTION 505 (A) 


S. 2246 provides, at page 108, title IV, 
that on or after 180 days from its enact- 
ment into law, no further guaranty shall 
be granted under section 505 (a), com- 
bination FHA-VA loans. 

REASONS FOR REJECTIONS 


First. Elimination of this section would 
destroy one of the most prolific sources 
of private credit and would, by that 
much, diminish the financing opportu- 
nities available to veterans, consequently 
increase sales of mortgages to FNMA, 
and ultimately cause demand for direct 
Government lending; and 

Second. Under section 505 (a) a vet- 
eran, who by reason of change of work or 
residence has to purchase another home, 
can use his GI rights again; under sec- 
tion 501 alone, he cannot. 

When the House passed H. R. 6070 
last year, unfortunately a similar pro- 
vision striking this highly useful and de- 
sirable section was allowed to remain 
in the bill. VA reports that, as of the 
end of 1948, 155,983 such second mort- 
gages had been guaranteed; 93,624 of 
these were in 1948 alone. Thus the need 
to continue section 505 (a) is clear. 
DIRECT GOVERNMENT HOME MORTGAGE LENDING 

THROUGH VA 

S. 2246, section 512 (a), page 108 title 
IV, provides for $150,000,000 of direct 
Federal loans to veterans up to $10,000 
at 4-percent interest where it is shown 
that the veteran is qualified for a GI 
501 loan but cannot obtain it. 

REASON FOR REJECTION 


Direct Government lending, except in 
the direst emergency, discourages private 
credit, progressively usurps fields of pri- 
vate activity and has dangerous possi- 
bilities of waste and political favoritism. 
This was rejected by the House last year 
when it passed H. R. 6070, containing 
general revisions of FHA and VA mort- 
gage insurance and guaranties. 


DISPOSITION OF WAR HOUSING 


S. 2246, at page 31, title II, contains 
the proposal (stricken from H. R. 6070 
by the House committee) which deals 
with authority to dispose of both per- 
manent and temporary Lanham Act 
war housing. This title of the bill con- 
tains 39 pages and completely reverses 
previously expressed congressional pol- 
icy with respect to war housing disposi- 
tion which, under the Lanham Act, was 
to demolish the temporary housing as 
soon as possible and to sell the perma- 
nent housing to private investors. 

REASON FOR REJECTION 


Disposition of war housing is a sepa- 
rate subject which has no place in a 
bill dealing with mortgage financing. 
It should be considered separately so 
that it can receive the attention which 
its importance and detailed length war- 
rant. 

The provision in this bill would turn 
over 43,709 permanent units, plus any 
others requested within 60 days, to local 
public housing authorities to become 
tax-exempt public housing. In addi- 
tion, 62,800 units of veterans reuse hous- 
ing and 162,200 units of temporary war 
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housing would similarly be given away 
to local agencies. 
TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLAR HHFA LENDING 
AUTHORIZATION 

In the Senate bill, S. 2246 at page 193 
title VI, the Housing and Home Financ: 
Agency is given $25,000,000 under a new 
provision (paralleling that formerly ex. 
isting in RFC under its section 102 put 
not including mass production of con. 
ventional houses) to make loans to fi. 
nance the purchase and erection of pre. 
fabricated houses or site improvements 
for prefabricated houses, 

REASONS FOR REJECTION 


First. Previous authorization to RFC 
to make loans of this character went a). 
most entirely to Lustron Corp. The 
experience was, to say the least, not 
too happy even under RFC’s sound and 
comparatively conservative administra- 
tion. Certainly experience does not war- 
rant continuation of this device in the 
hands of HHFA which is completely un- 
familiar with lending of this sort. 

Second. Enactment of this proposal 
would carry still further the process of 
converting HHFA into an_ operating 
agency for direct Government lending: 
instead of preserving its original purpose 
of over-all policy making. 

PRESIDENTIAL POWER TO REDUCE LOANS, AND 
SO FORTH 

S. 2246—section 606, page 122, title VI~ 
contains a provision, also contained in 
H. R. 7402 as section 301, which gives 
the President power to reduce the maxi- 
mum amount, ratio of loan to value, of 
maximum maturities of any loan made, 
insured or guaranteed by any agency of 
the Government. 

REASONS FOR REJECTION 


First. This would provide an arbitrary 
summMary power to reduce or completely 
eliminate effective governmental aids to 
private finance such as FHA or VA, with- 
out any opportunity for the private 
building industry to be heard. It cannot 
be doubted that this provision carries 
possibilities of drastically curtailing pri- 
vate construction, in view of experience 
to date, in which administration pro- 
posals have held private housing mort- 
gage aids to considerably less favorable 
levels than advocated for cooperatives 
and granted to public housing. 

Second. This device strongly suggests 
experience in England in which private 
builders have been permitted to con- 
struct only one house for every five built 
by public housing authorities. 





Tons of Skim Milk Available to Agen- 
cies—Former Mayor Johnson’s Friend 
Campaigns for Food Distribution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend my 














remarys and include clippings from 

newspapers, I am inserting the following 

items from the Passaic (N. J.) Herald- 

News of date March 11 and March 9, 

1950: 

Tons oF SKIM MILK AVAILABLE TO AGENCIES— 
CatcH IN UNITED STATES PLAN Is For 
Srekers To Pay HANDLING CHARGES 


WaSHINGTON.—The Department of Agri- 
culture has 4,601,104 pounds of dried skim 
milk stored in a warehouse in Hoboken, and 
available to public welfare agencies which 
can show a need for it, guarantee its dis- 
tribution and pay for handlfng charges. 

In addition, there are 866,096 pounds of 
dried eggs similarly stored in another ware- 
house in Jersey City. 

In the New England States there are mil- 
lions of bushels of potatoes in Government 
storage, and throughout the Nation there 
are millions of tons of other foodstuffs, in- 
cluding butter, beans and even meat. 


STORAGE RATE HIGH 


It was all bought up as surplus by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and in addi- 
tion to losing its high food value by the hour 
through decomposition, it is costing the 
taxpayers about $60,000 a day for storage. 

The man who has supervision over the 
foods stored in New Jersey is James S. King, 
State supervisor of commodity distribution, 
whose Office is at 520 East State Street, Tren- 
ton. 

Representative JOHN W. HEszLTON, a Mas- 
sachusetts Republican, is currently receiving 
congratulatory letters from all over the 
country for the effort he has been making to 
get this food into the homes of those who 
need it, on a paid freight basis. 

To date, he has had some success in his 
own area, because public and private welfare 
agencies have been alerted and have organ- 
ized to do the job; but he hasn't been able 
to do so well in other sections. 

The fly in the ointment is that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can’t release this food to 
an agency which can’t transport and dis- 
tribute it, and can't pay for all other handl- 
ing charges. 

Private welfare agencies can only get pota- 
toes, and since there are no Government 
spuds in storage in this State (although 
there are some in New York City) it wouldn't 
be practical for such agencies in New Jersey 
to get into the picture. 

The Salvation Army, for instance, did it 
up in Representative Hese,Tron’s baliwick, 





however. The Army found out who needed 
potatoes, carted them from a warehouse, and 
saw that they were distributed to eligible 
families. 


Public welfare agencies, city and county, 
can do with the skim milk and dried eggs 
tores in New Jersey, precisely what the Sal- 
vation Army did with the potatoes in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

They had better get a wiggle on, Repre- 
sentative HESELTON warns because much of 
the food is going bad, although most of it 
is still edible and wholesome. 





FORMER MAYOR JOHNSON’S FRIEND CAMPAIGNS 
FOR Foop DISTRIBUTION 


WASHINGTON.—A Massachusetts friend of 
former Mayor John R. Johnson of Passaic is 
Waging a one-man fight in Congress to force 
the Department of Agriculture to distribute 
millions of dollars worth of surplus food to 
needy persons, free of all charge. 

Representative John W. HeEsELtTon, Re- 
publican, of Deerfield, Mass., hopes Presi- 
dent Truman will bring some pressure to bear 
in the matter “before the end of this week, 
when I understand he is going to leave for 
a vacation in Florida.” 

The Massachusetts Congressman and the 
former mayor of Passaic are friends of long 
Standing, and on several occasions have been 
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together in Florida, where Mr. Johnson has 
spent some winters in recent years. 

Weeks ago Representative HESELTON called 
the attention of Congress to the fact that 
tremendous surplus stores of potatoes, dried 
eggs, and other commodities were available 
in Government warehouses, and demanded 
that they be distributed to agencies which 
could turn them over to needy persons. 

A hitch in the program developed, how- 
ever, when the Department of Agriculture 
declared that recipient agencies would have 
to pay all handling and transportation 
charges involved, and would have to foot all 
bills for whatever packaging might be nec- 
essary. 

Eligible to receive the food under current 
regulations are schools which can use it in 
lunch programs, and State and local pub- 
lic-welfare organizations. Private welfare 
agencies are eligible to receive potatoes only. 

In all cases the recipient groups must pay 
for transportation and handling from 
wherever the food is stored to areas in 
which it will be distributed. 

New Jersey is included in the Department 
of Agriculture’s northeast area, embracing 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont and West 
Virginia. The area office is at 641 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City. 





Waste of Surplus Foods and of Public 
Funds 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand the President has landed safely 
at Key West, so I sent him another tele- 
gram. I should like to read it: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1950. 

The PRESIDENT, 

Yacht “Williamsburg,” en route to Florida: 

Another $60,000 wasted. Total loss to 
American taxpayers, $2,460,000. Some 52,- 
000,000 of these taxpayers will have paid 
their taxes to Federal Government by mid- 
night. All the taxes of 45,555 taxpayers since 
February 2, the date when H. R. 7137 and 
3 companion bills were filed in House, 
which are going to redeem this inexcusable 
waste. Regret to report that since your re- 
quest to Secretary Brannan Saturday that 
he give my correspondence his careful and 
appropriate consideration I have heard noth- 
ing from him. This inexplicable silence and 
inexcusable lack of action will not be for- 
gotten or forgiven by the American taxpayers 
when they finally realize the full facts. Nor 
will the thousands of needy men, women, 
and children, who could. and would eat this 
food now, understand the failure to act 
promptly as I have repeatedly requested. 
I regret you had such a difficult trip to Key 
West, but assume you have fully recovered 
from the effects of it. I now repeat my 
urgent request that you order specific reme- 
dial action immediately. 


I also wish to quote here copies of 
letters I have sent to the President and 
Secretary Brannan: 

Marcu 15, 1950. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Key West, Fla. 

DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing a 

copy of a page from the Recorp of yesterday 
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for your files, together with confirmation of 
the day letter I sent you this morning. 
Sincerely yours. 





Marcu 15, 1950. 
Hon. Cuar.es F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: For your information 
I enclose a copy of a day letter I have sent 
to the President at Key West this morning, 
and a page of the Recorp of yesterday. 

May I ask you also to take the promptest 
kind of remedial action and see that your 
approval is sent to the House Committee on 
Agriculture of H. R. 7135, 7136, 7137, and 
7138. 

Sincerely yours. 


I telephoned the office of the gentle- 
man from California |[Mr. WHITE] to ad- 
vise him that I intended to discuss his 
remarks of yesterday and his misunder- 
standing of the situation now prevailing. 
I am advised that he has left for an 
important out-of-the-city engagement, 
but will be here tomorrow. I shall try 
to clear this matter up then, but for his 
ready convenience I am listing the dates 
and pages of the Recorp when I have dis- 
cussed this matter: February 2, resolu- 
tions introduced; 9th, page 1734; 13th, 
pages 1768, A1018; 14th, page 1803; 20th, 
page 1997; Zlst, page 2017; 23d, page 
2308; 25th, page Al365; March 4th, page 
2819; 7th, page 2953; 8th, page 3038; 9th, 
page 3142; 13th, page 3257; and 14th, 
page 3311. 





Special Favors for a Special Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call your attention to an im- 
portant editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 14, 1950: 


SPECIAL Favors FOR A SPECIAL GROUP 


It goes without saying that legislation 
which purports to help the middle- ($2,700- 
$4,400) income group to get cheaper housing 
carries tremendous popular appeal. That is 
why the administration is backing it to the 
limit. That is why the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, Mr. Boyle, 
is calling all politicians to apply the heat to 
Senators when they vote tomorrow. But no 
matter how popular may be the appeal, the 
legislation is bad and ought to be defeated. 

It ought to be defeated because it is dis- 
criminatory and unsound. Using tax money 
contributed by all Americans, it singles out 
a special group of Americans—those in the 
middle-income brackets who choose to join 
a housing cooperative—for special benefits. 
Under this bill, the American who joins a co- 
operative can obtain the benefit of low inter- 
est—3 percent or under—and pay off his 
housing loan in 50 or 60 years, a come-on 
proposition designed to mislead borrowers 
and perpetuate debt. But the American in 
the same income bracket who prefers not to 
join a cooperative housing scheme must pay 
4 percent or more and pay Off the loan in 25 
years. The same Government, indirectly or 
directly, would be backing both types of loan. 

In a system of society based on free enter- 
prise, which we are spending a large part 
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of our substance to protect throughout the 
world, cooperative, nonprofit enterprises are 
as permissible as any others. But like other 
demonstrations of free enterprise, they should 
stand on their own feet. The pending bill 
goes much further, however. It offers hidden 
Government subsidies in a variety of forms 
as a mark of special favor to nonprofit co- 
operatives. If the principle behind this bill 
is carried to its logical conclusion, and sup- 
ported with public funds and Government 
credit to make it work, there will be no room 
in America for one of the largest of all tax- 
paying, private-enterprise industries, the pri- 
vate housing industry. It would eventually 
become an industry supported by Govern- 
ment, with everybody joining a housing co- 
operative under the supervision of another 
huge Government bureaucracy. 

The bill ought to be defeated on other 


grounds. It would place private housing, 
inci:uding FHA and veterans’ housing, at a 
serious competitive disadvantage. It would 


in time weaken the stability of billions of 
private funds invested in such housing by 
insurance companies, building and loan com- 
panies, and millions of middle-income men 
and women whose savings have been put into 
the independent purchase of homes. For 
when the Government makes cheap money 
available nobody can beat the Government 
at offering cheaper money. 

The financial aspects of the bill have been 
opposed by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the Board’s objections, in the opinion of dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, have not 
been removed by committee amendments. 
The bill violates rules of risk that private 
lenders must observe. Its effect on bring- 
ing down the cost of housing is challenged. 
For billions of cheap money would be poured 
into housing construction at a time when 
housing construction is already going at top 
speed. The effect would be more likely to 
inflate already inflated costs of construction 
than to bring the costs down. And while 
ostensibly singling out the middle-income 
group as the group in special need of help, 
this bill is singling out a group for which 
as much if not more housing now is being 
built than for any other. 





Responsible Members of Congress will con- 
sider this bill on its merits, and not because 
the real-estate lobby opposes it or the Demo- 


cratic National Committee favors it. If so 
considered, it ought to be defeated by a 
healthy margin. 





Letter to a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NFW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to a constituent: 

DEAR FRIEND: For reasons best known to 
themselves, the Oneida Dispatch has started 


a crusade against your Congressman. Their 
chief complaint is that Edwin Arthur Hall 
is ‘‘all things to all men”. 


If that is so, I gladly accept the chal- 
lenge. 

Ever since I have served you in Congress, 
I have tried to look upon all men with a 
friendly understanding. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but I feel that every 
American citizen has the right to expect 
his elected representatives to be for him 
rather than against him, 


Whenever anyone comes to me with a prob- 
lem, I try to help him, not scoff at him. 

Why the Dispatch does not approve of this 
position, I do not know. 

Are they carrying the ball for a handful 
of petty dictators who feel that I should 
serve them and not the Madison County peo- 
ple who elected me? 

Your Congressman 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 





Statement of D. C. Greer Before the 
Committee on Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works in the House of 
Representatives is conducting hearings 
on a bill entitled “A Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1950.” Mr. D.C. Greer, State 
highway engineer of Texas, and also 
president of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, appeared 
before this committee on March 13, 1950. 
I wish to include his statement in the 
RecorD, together with a statement of 
policy which had been adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials in Chicago in November 1949. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us are familiar 
with the accomplishments of previous 
aid highway acts, as this method has 
proven very successful in providing an 
integrated highway system for our Na- 
tion. However, with millions of addi- 
tional automobiles on our highways 
today together with the fact that high- 
way construction was greatly curtailed 
during the war, we must give serious con- 
sideration to an expanded highway pro- 
gram for the next few years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the state- 
ment made by Mr. D. C. Greer before the 
Committee on Public Works: 


STATEMENT OF D. C. GREER, STATE HIGHWAY 
ENGINEER OF TEXAS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
Works 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, the American Association of State 

Highway Officials is, as its name implies, an 

association composed of the highway officials 

of the 48 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 

District of Columbia, with the cooperation 

of the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 

Approximately 34 years ago, the National 
Congress passed the basic Federal-aid High- 
way Act of 1916, which was destined to be 
the beginning of a policy on road transpor- 
tation that has proven in the subsequent 
years to be one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, contributions of the national gov- 
ernment to the economic welfare of our 
people. Traditionally, since this original law, 
it has been the practice of the National Con- 
gress to re-enact from time to time the 
Federal-aid Highway Act, in order to provide 
continuity of the road improvement pro<- 
gram of this country. 

The Federal-aid highWay program was 
suspended, of course, during the period of 
World War II and it was started again with 
the post-war program authorized by the Fed- 
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eral-aid Highway Act of 1944, which provideg 
Federal-aid for roads for the fiscal years 
1946, 1947, and 1948. This act was supple. 
mented by the Federal-aid Highway Act of 
1948 and furnished Federal aid funds {or 
roads for the fiscal years 1950 and 1951, 

The allocation of the last year’s funds, as 
provided in the 1948 act, was made this past 
October. Therefore, in order for the Fed. 
eral-aid highway program to continue with. 
out interruption, it is essential that the Na. 
tional Congress enact new Federal-aid high. 
way legislation during this, the second ses. 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress. Additiona] 
allocations under such new legislation woulq 
become effective with the fiscal year 1952. It 
is essential that Federal aid authorizations 
for highways be enacted well in advance of 
the actual date of availability of funds, in 
order that both Federal and State Govern. 
ments may make the necessary long-range 
plans well in advance of the actual initiation 
of the programs of work for which the funds 
are provided. 

As I have previously pointed out, the Fed. 
eral Government has, in the past, assumed 
the duty and responsibility of providing the 
leadership to the States in a well-conceived 
highway development program. We feel 
sure that it is your desire to continue this 
leadership which has proven so profitable 
in the past. Consequently, it is not our 
purpose to appear here in an attempt to 
sell you or to beg a specific road pro- 
gram. We do, however, consider it our duty 
and responsibility as highway officials, with 
long experience on the front line of the 
highway program, to report to you our 
studied and sincere judgment of the proper 
methods that might be utilized by you to 
accomplish the greatest good for this country 
in the realm of roads during the coming 
years. 

We do not consider it necessary to point 
out to you that America is literally a Nation 
on wheels and the world’s greatest automo- 
tive country, with 42,000,000 motor vehicles 
registered in the United States last year, 
which represents a 30 percent increase in 
the past 10 years. We know that you have 
a complete knowledge of the value of the 
present day dollar in buying such things as 
roads and bridges. We know that you are 
well acquainted with the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government is now collecting in taxes 
avproximately $1,300,000,000 per year from 
the motor vehicle users in this country and 
we further know that you gentlemen of the 
Congress are well acquainted with the day- 
by-day wear and tear on our highway system, 
in addition to the need of the further ex- 
pansion of the road system in this country. 
Consequently, it will be my purpose to dis- 
cuss briefly with you the possibilities of a 
program accomplishing the desired objec- 
tives on roads, so well known to you. 

At this point, gentlemen, I would like to 
insert in the record an estimate of needs 
of the Federal-aid systems as of December 31, 
1949, prepared under the direction of a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials for a study of 
highway finance problems. In filing this 
estimate of needs, may I point out that it 
is based on the best information available to 
us as highway officials at the present time. 
Obviously, an estimate of such proportions 
as this must be varied with changing condi- 
tions of traffic and it should be construed 4s 
a gage of our needs at this time, based on 
the knowledge available to us at this time. 

The highway officials of the United States 
and Territories met together last November 
and discussed for several days the highway 
problems of the Natton. After carefully 
analyzing the highway needs and the abilities 
of the States to carry out the details of 4 
new and expanded highway program, almost 
unanimous decision was reached by the 
States and Territories concerning a new high- 
way program and our presentation will be 

















pased upon this agreed decision. I might 
add that our position is not considered per- 
fect for any one State but, based upon a tol- 
erant, give-and-take attitude, is considered 
the best balaneed program for the entire 
United States and Territories that could be 
conceived under present conditions. 

With your permission, I would like to in- 
sert in the record the complete statement of 
policy which I have previously referred to as 
adopted by this association, meeting in Chi- 
cago in November 1949. I should also like to 
insert in the record two tabulations of the 
apportionment of Federal-aid funds; one, 
pased on the dollar amounts as proposed in 
the policy statement previously referred 
to, and one on the dollar amounts as set 
forth in H. R. 7398. 

In our discussion, it will be our purpose 
to comment concerning the provisions as 
outlined in H. R. 7398, now pending before 
this committee. 

It is our suggestion that the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1950 contain authorizations 
for Federal-aid funds on four separate and 
distinct systems of roads; namely, the inter- 
state, primary, urban, and secondary. This 
constitutes the addition of one more category 
of roads; that is, the interstate system, which 
has not heretofore been provided for in 
national legislation. These four systems are 
carefully and properly outlined in H. R. 7398. 
It is our suggestion that $210,000,000 be allo- 
cated annually to the interstate system im- 
provement, $270,000,000 to the primary sys- 
tem improvement, $150,000,000 to the urban 
system improvement, and $180,000,000 to the 
secondary system improvement. These fig- 
ures, as you will note, are somewhat higher 
than those included in H. R. 7398. 

It is our suggestion that Federal-aid pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban allocations be 
distributed among the States in accordance 
with the regular formula and matching 
basis, as provided in the Federal-Aid High- 
way Acts of 1944 and 1948. This is exactly 
as contemplated in H. R. 7398. 

It is our suggestion that the interstate 
funds be apportioned on the basis of the 
population of the State; that no State re- 
ceive less than three-quarters of 1 percent, 
and that the matching ratio be 75 percent 
Federal funds and 25 percent State funds. 
This is essentially provided in H. R. 7398. 

It is our suggestion that these interstate 
funds may be utilized at the option of any 
given State to apply on the principal of bonds 
on toll-free facilities that mray be used by 
such State for the purpose of improvement 
of the interstate system of roads, This pro- 
vision is included in H. R. 7398. 

It was our studied opinion that we would 
suggest to the National Congress several 
other minor corrections and modernizations 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act and we have 
noted with a great deal of satisfaction that 
these corrections and modernizations are in- 
cluded in the text of H. R. 7398, 

In summation, we desire to state that H. R. 
7398, now being considered by your commit- 
tee, embraces the principles and advance- 
ments that we believe to be essential to a 
modern highway program, but we are hope- 
ful that the Congress may find itself in a 
financial position to make a more expanded 
investment in the road system of our coun- 
try which is so badly needed at the present 
time. 

It will be our purpose to present subse- 
quently at this hearing, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials to discuss the 
four systems of roads, as outlined in this 
preliminary discussion, in more detail. We 
would also like the privilege of introducing 
several more highway officials to present ex- 
periences and needs of a few of the typical 
States of the Union, in order that you may 
have an over-all picture of the problem as 
represented by highly qualified State highway 
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On behalf of the State highway officials 
throughout the country, I wish to thank 
the members of this committee for the con- 
sideration shown us on this and on all other 
occasions. We have noted with the greatest 
admiration your understanding of the Na- 
tion’s highway problems and have marveled 
at your grasp of their details. Please be as- 
sured that we are at your service and that we 
have no other purpose than to serve faith- 
fully the people we represent and to do a 
highway job in this country that will be 
a credit to you. We are confident that the 
present Congress will deal wisely and 
promptly with this problem. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
StTaTeE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, 
Washington, D. C., November 28, 1949. 

The American Association of State High- 
way Officials, in special meeting in Chicago, 
Tll., on November 21, adopted an important 
and far-reaching statement of national policy 
on new Federal aid for highways. 

The postwar program of highway construc- 
tion began with the enactment of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1944, which pro- 
vided $500,000,000 per year of Federal aid for 
the fiscal years 1946, 1947, and 1948. This 
act was supplemented by another act known 
as the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1948, 
which provided $450,000,000 per year for the 
fiscal years of 1950 and 1951. 

The allocations of the last year’s funds, 
as provided in the 1948 act, were made this 
past October. Therefore, in order for the 
Federal-aid program to continue without 
interruption, it is essential that the Congress 
enact new Federal-aid legislation during the 
second session of the Eighty-first Congress, 
beginning in January. New allocations 
would become effective for the fiscal year of 
1952. It is essential that Federal-aid au- 
thorizations for highways be enacted well in 
advance of the actual date of availability 
of funds, in order that both Federal and 
State governments may make the necessary 
long-range plans well in advance of the ac- 
tual initiation of the program for which the 
funds are provided. It is under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, that the association 
convened in special session in Chicago on 
November 21. 

Membership of the association is made up 
of the officials of the 48 State highway de- 
partments, the highway departments of the 
Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico, the 
District of Columbia Highway Department 
and the Bureau of Public Roads of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

After long and earnest discussion, the asso- 
ciation adopted a statement of national 
policy on the matter and therein advocated 
an annual program approximating $810,000,- 
000 per year in Federal funds. The new rec- 
ommendations, for the first time, would 
provision for work on the interstate system 
of highways, as such; setting up a special 
category in the amount of $210,000,000 per 
year Federal funds, to be matched on a 75-25 
basis by State funds. This contrasts with 
the 50-50 matching basis on the primary, 
secondary, and urban programs. The inter- 
state funds would also be available on a new 
formula of population. The complete state- 
ment of policy follows: 

1. Four authorizations of Federal-aid funds 
on an annual basis: 








System | Proposed (1948 act) 
Interstate_......_- $219, 000,000 | (80, 000, 000, 000, 000) 
SET 270, 000, 000 (202, 500, 000) 
Secondary......-..- 180, 900,000 | @ 35, 000, 000) 
Tata te 150, 000,000 | (112, 500, 000) 

WO iisdedi 


810, 000, 000 (450, 000, 000) 





2. That the Federai-aid primary, secondary 
and urban allocations be distributed among 
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the States in accordance with the regular 
formulas and matching basis, as provided 
in the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1944 
and 1948; that not more than 25 percent of 
the amount apportioned to each State for 
the primary and secondary systems may be 
switched from one system to the other, pro- 
vided the State highway department makes 
such request and it is approved by the 
Commissioner of Public Roads as being in 
the public interest. 

3. That the interstate funds be appor- 
tioned on the basis of population of the States 
and that no State receive less than three- 
quarters of 1 percent; that the matching 
ratio be 75 percent Federal funds and 25 
percent State funds. 

4. That these interstate funds may be 
utilized at the option of any given State, 
to apply on the principal of general obli- 
gation bonds on toll-free facilities that may 
be used by such State for the purpose of 
expediting the improvement of the inter- 
state system of roads. 

5. That the provision in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act requiring the withholding of 
Federal aid from any State failing to prop- 
erly maintain a Federal-aid project be 
amended so that in the case of secondary 
and urban projects where a county or city 
has accepted responsibility for maintenance, 
future Federal-aid funds will be withheld 
from the county or city failing to maintain 
rather than from the State as a whole. 

6. That a section be added to the pro- 
posed Federal-Aid Highway Act authorizing 
an amount not to exceed $10,000,000 to be 
utilized by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
under specific emergency conditions, for 
the purpose of cooperating with the State 
highway departments in highway disaster re- 
lief on an area basis when an emergency has 
been declared by a governor of a State and 
concurred in by a Commissioner of Public 
Roads, without limitation as to systems, and 
on a 50-50 matching basis. 

7. That a specific appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 be authorized for the purpose of ad- 
vancing funds to the State highway de- 
partments for the acquisition of rights-of- 
way to be repaid over an extended period 
of years. 

8. That the present one-third limitation on 
Federal aid for right-of-way purposes be in- 
creased to 50 percent. 

It should be understood that the above 
is a statement of policy of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. The 
recommendations will be submitted to the 
Congress for its consideration by officials of 
the association at an early date. 

D. C. GREER, 
President, American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 





Thirteen Korean Assemblymen Jailed for 
Red Contacts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following Associated 
Press dispatch: 

THIRTEEN KOREAN ASSEMBLYMEN JAILED FOR 
Rep CONTACTS 

SEout, Korea, March 14.—Thirteen mem- 
bers of the Korean National Assembly were 
sentenced to prison today fcr terms as long 
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as 10 years for violating national security 
by having contacts with Communists. 

Assemblyman Ro Il Hwan and Lee Moon 
Wun were sentenced by presiding Judge Sa 
Kwang Ook to the longest terms—10 years. 

At the long trial from November 17 to 
February 10 before 9 three-judge panel with- 
out a jury—Ro and Lee were declared to 
have admitted they had received money 
from alleged Communists. 

Both men testified that purported confes- 
sions were taken from them under torture. 

Prosecutor Oh Che Do, said before the 
trial all 13 assemblymen had made written 
confessions. He introduced no others after 
Ro and Lee testified they were tortured. 

' 





Address of Hon. D. Hiden Ramsey, of 
Asheville, N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MONROE M. REDDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr.REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11, Hon. D. Hiden Ramsey, of Asheville, 
N. C., delivered an address at the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Demo- 
cratic Club of Washington. Mr. Ramscy 
is general manager of the Asheville 
Citizen-Times Co., and is generally rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest speakers and 
newspapermen of the South. I believe 
the Members of Congress will be inspired 
by his speech, which follows: 

I am delighted this evening to join with 
the members of the North Carolina Demo- 
cratic Club in doing richly deserved honor 
to the 14 eminent North Carolinians who 
represent our State in the National Con- 
gress. It is not presumptuous to assert that 
in what we say and do this evening, we 
speak and act for an overwhelming major- 
ity of the people of the Old North State. 

No State of this Republic is more fortu- 
nate in the characters and capacities of the 
men who represent it in the Halls of Con- 
gress. Other States may be larger and richer, 
Some of them may attract more attention— 
not always flattering attention—by the leg- 
islative prima donnas whom they send to 
Washington. But none can surpass North 
Carolina in the high level of intelligent and 
industrious devotion to simple duty and of 
solid achievement which our delegation sets 
and maintains. 

Viewed as individuals, our 2 Senators and 
12 Congressmen are men, good and true, who 
do their work with competence, energy, and 
integrity. There isn’t a scalawag, a merce- 
nary, a sluggard, a buffoon in the whole 14. 
With their demeanor and their convictions, 
they contribute nothing to that disrespect 
in which so many American citizens—not 
altogether without excuse—view the National 
Legislature. 

Measured as a group, our Senators and 
Congressmen are typical of North Carolina 
in all of its varied richness of resource, of 
‘geography, of economic outlook and activity. 
If we could take the 14 lawgivers and roll 
them into 1, we would have a perfect law- 
maker from the viewpoint of North Carolina. 
He would be the great common denominator 
of that dynamic democracy which is the Old 
North State. 

This 14-in-1 lawgiver would have the in- 
credibly easy and captivating eloquence, the 
tranquil temperament, and the sagacious 
judgment of Senator Hoey. 

This composite lawmaker would have the 
steadily giowing idealism, the utter selfless- 


ness, the richly furnished mind, and the 
irresistible charm of Senator GRAHAM. 

This consolidated Member of the National 
Congress would possess in full measure the 
democratic simplicity, the vast experience, 
and the unfailing common sense of Repre- 
sentative DoUGHTON. 

The North Carolina lawgiver would under- 
stand full well—and this is the beginning of 
wisdom for the lawmaker—that laws are nec- 
essary but very imperfect instruments for 
maintaining good order and promoting prog- 
ress and justice in modern society. For the 
judicial experience of Representative Kerr, 
once an able trial judge, would be an essen- 
tial part of the stuff out of which he was 
compounded. 

Our typical Tarheel Member of Congress 
would speak the language and know the 
thinking and the needs of those sturdy 
North Carolinians who live within the sound 
of the Atlantic Ocean. For Representative 
BONNER would provide that indispenable 
understanding. In this 14-ply solon would 
be much of the clear-eyed, unflinching indi- 
vidualism of those self-sufficient Tarheels 
who live their lives and do their work along 
the slopes and in the valleys of our mountain 
section. For Representative REDDEN, a 
highlander par excellence, would be their 
spokesman. 

This multiple solon would comprehend 
both the rights and the duties of an enlight- 
ened industrialism for Representative CHaT- 
HAM, an able industrialist and a Tarheel to 
the very marrow of his being, would provide 
that comprehension. 

Our typical lawmaker would recognize the 
Nation’s inescapable obligation to foster and 
sustain a prosperous agriculture as the very 
bedrock of our national economy, for avail- 
able to him and even pressing upon him 
would be the sound convictions and the vast 
information of Representative Coo.Lry. 

Our North Carolina lawmaker would agree 
and insist that the Nation has a vital stake 
in equalizing and enriching the educational 
opportunities of its youth. But he would 
stand steadfastly against any Federal con- 
trol, in whatever guise, of our public schools. 
For Representative BARDEN would speak 
forthrightly for him on this urgent question. 

Our composite lawgiver would be plain- 
spoken and urbane at one and the same time, 
for with Representative DurHAmM’s furnish- 
ing no inconsiderable part of his Official 
stature, he could not be otherwise. 

The coastal regions of North Carolina melt 
gradually into the Piedmont, and the Pied- 
mont marches slowly into the mountain sec- 
tion. Two congressional districts lie athwart 
the State from New Hanover to Wilkes. 
Their representatives, Representatives Car- 
LYLE and Drean—gentlemen both of light 
and leading—serve as the linchpins that tie 
the State together and emphasize and illus- 
trate the essential oneness of our people. 

North Carolina is no longer a State ex- 
clusively of small towns and rural sections, 
We are developing clotted centers of popu- 
lation with their peculiar problems and view- 
points. Representative Jones would bring 
to our composite lawmaker the experience of 
one who has seen Charlotte grow from a 
gangling town into a great metropolis. 

One Congressman who has contributed 
much to the sturdy character, the energy 
and the sure grasp of national problems 
which have distinguished our North Caro- 
lina delegation is retiring at the end of his 
present term. But Representative BuL- 
WINKLE has written a record of substantial 
achievement of which all North Carolinians 
are proud. 

This 14-in-1 lawgiver would be a simon 
pure Tarheel by birth and residence. His 
ancestral ties with North Carolina would 
reach back through several generations and 
across the whole history of our common- 
wealth. 
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His age would be about 59. But he would 
be as vigorous as the youngest and as Sage 
as the oldest. 

Virtually every college in the State woulq 
have had a hand in his educational Up- 
bringing and the mark of both the old fielq 
school and the modern public school woulq 
be indelibly upon him. 

In matters denominational, he would pe 
very representative and very tolerant for 
he would worship in the Methodist, tne 
Baptist, the Presbyterian, the Episcopal anq 
the Lutheran churches. It must be addeq 
however, that being a typical North Carolin. 
ian he would show a slight preference for the 
Baptist persuasion. 

He would have served his Nation in two 
mighty wars. He would know alike the hard. 
ships and the carefree life of the buck pri- 
vate and the authority of the commissioned 
officer. He would be at one and the same 
time an infantryman and an artilleryman. 
In his military experience, he would be at 
home in the air, on the sea and on land. 

He would have pursued farming both as 
a stern livelihood and as the pleasant ayo.- 
cation of the city dweller. 

In his professional life, he would be very 
much of the lawyer. His wits would have 
been sharpened in the lively give and take 
of hotly contested trials. He would have the 
fluency of speech of the well-trained at- 
torney. 

But his mind would not be exclusively the 
mind of the successful lawyer. He would 
know from personal experience both the 
austerities and the exhilarations of the school 
teacher. He would have operated that great 
town meeting of our local democracy—a 
small-town drug store where issues, great 
and small, are debated by busy men and 
loafers. He would be a progressive indus- 
trialist with a high sense cf responsibility 
for the well-being of his employees. There 
would even be a faint tinge of printer’s ink 
upon his fingers. 

His election to the National Congress would 
have come after long public service to his 
State and community. He would have ad- 
ministered justice as a judge. He would 
have prosecuted criminal cases as a solicitor. 
He would have served on local school boards 
and on State commissions and boards. His 
legislative experience would have covered 
both houses of our general assembly. He 
would have been governor—a great gover- 
nor—of North Carolina. He would have even 
been the chief keeper of that lighthouse 
which illumines the life of our State—the 
University of North Carolina in its triple 
glory. His apprenticeship in public service 
would have been long and faithful. 

In his political views, this composite North 
Carolina Member of the National Congress 
would be both a liberal and a conservative. 
But what rational man can always be ac- 
curately defined as an unvarying liberal or 
an unvarying conservative? Only unthink- 
ing citizens, legislators, and States allow 
themselves to be taken captive by mere labels 
which have only the meaning which the indi- 
vidual reads into them. The truly great 
statesman has the conservative’s regard for 
the past, the liberal’s concern for the future, 
and the wise man’s thought of the present. 
Being a discerning and contemplative person, 
he lets the very real present determine 
whether he shall lean to the unreal past or 
the unreal future on any particular issue. 

Of this 14-in-1 Tarheel lawgiver, one thing 
can be said: He is a Democrat by inheritance 
and by conviction. He may hail from the 
East where Republicans are as rare as Zero 
weather. He may come from the West where 
Republicans are embarrassingly and even in- 
furiatingly numerous. Parenthetically, we 


have in the West some counties that, reck- 
oned in percentage points, are more hope- 
lessly joined to their Republican idols than 
even Vermont and Maine are in their more 
Speaking in Bos- 


unregenerate moments. 











ton in 1889, Henry Woodfin Grady paid a very 
moving tribute to the steadfast loyalty of the 
Vermont Democrat who refused to be dis- 
couraged or dismayed by the Republican 
landslides which were his regular biennial 
visitations. Stancher still in his Demo- 
cratic faith and voting is the Avery County 
Democrat, Every 2 years he goes bravely and 
confidently to the polls, seeking hopefully, 
even wistfully, the triumph which is never 
his. May the god of the politically helpless 
be kind to this stout-hearted follower of the 
forlorn hope. 

Whether the typical North Carolina law- 
giver comes from the East or from the West, 
from the level Piedmont or from the rolling 
hills of the upper Piedmont, he is a Demo- 
crat by profession of faith and by practice. 

As an individual, of course, this com- 
posite legislator does not exist. It takes 14 
North Carolinians with their differing talents 
to make him exist even in fancy. 

But if he did live in the flesh as one indi- 
vidual, he would be the very paragon of law- 
making excellence. 

Most important of all, he would be typical 
and representative of North Carolina—of all 
North Carolina. His experience would be an 
accurate cross-section of the experience of 
our people. His political views, I venture to 
believe, would be the composite views of 
North Carolina. 

When we appraise our congressional dele- 
gation as a whole, when we view our law- 

nakers from the vantage point of a citizen 
of the State rather than of a voter of a 
specific district, we do command the incom- 
parable services of such a composite law- 
maker. Our exceedingly good fortune should 
make us grateful. North Carolina can truth- 
fully say that it is competently and faith- 
fully represented in the National Congress. 

Of course, the members of our congres- 
sional delegation are not of one mind on 
every issue. On many legislative matters, 
they disagree—sometimes with positiveness 
but always with seemly appreciation of the 
sincerity of each other. It is well that it is 
so. We are not sending 14 slavish votes to 
Congress. In North Carolina we still be- 
lieve that intellectual integrity and inde- 
pendence are among the hallmarks of good 
lawmakers. 

But when the issue involves escentials of 
party faith, the members of the North Car- 
olina delegation succeed in achieving unity. 
When they disagree, it is usually about the 
peace rather than the goal of progress. 

In this regard, the Democratic Party of 
North Carolina and our Democratic dele- 
gation in Congress can point a moral and 
adorn a tale for the Democratic Party of the 
Nation. 

In his road shows, Gene Autry gets a laugh 
from his audiences by saying drolly: “I don’t 
belong to any organized political party. I 
am a Democrat.” 

There is a hard core of truth in thir wise- 
crack. The Democratic Party has never 
been a severely disciplined, harshly regi- 
mented party. It has been more a way of 
political life than a case-bound political 
mechanism, Historically, it has extended 
the utmost hospitality to all private citizens 
who accepted its basic principles. 

That was the spirit which Thomas Jeffer- 
son breathed into the Democratic Party at 
its birth. That was the spirit which en- 
abled John Quincy Adams, the personal em- 
bodiment of New England culture and in- 
dustrialism, and Andrew Jackson, 11e very 
personification of the turbulent frontier, to 
be Democratic rivals for the Presidency, 
That was the spirit that made it possible 
and even logical for Grover Cleveland and 
William Jennings Bryan, Oscar Underwood, 
and Woodrow Wilson to have a common 
party affiliation. 

There are those who would drive from the 
Democratic fold the sincere conservatives. 
There are those others who would expel the 
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honest radicals. They talk in terms of re- 
prisals and purges. 

It will be an ill day for the Democratic 
Party if it ever seeks to close the door on 
either its genuine conservatives or its gen- 
uine radicals. We need them both. With 
their clashing viewpoints, they provide that 
internal discipline which every healthy 
party requires. 

Anything that moves—and the Demo- 
cratic Party is a thing of movement—needs 
both a brake and an accelerator. We need 
the counsel and the correction of the con- 
servative to make certain that we do not 
act without due regard to the lessons of 
experience. We need the agitations and the 
urgings of the honest radicals to Keep our 
eyes from straying too frequently from the 
beckoning future. Woodrow Wilson once 
defined himself as “a radical with the brakes 
on.” 

The balance weight of the Democratic 
Party is the middle class which weighs the 
sober fears of the conservatives and the far- 
ranging visions of the radicals—-and decides, 

The Republican Party is all brakes. It has 
long since discarded its accelerator. It has 
no room for the La Follettes, the Teddy 
Roosevelts, the LaGuardias, as it had in its 
wiser and more spacious days. It has 
achieved solidarity of a sort but in the proc- 
ess of accomplishing this dreary unity, it 
has whittled its forces down to impotence. 

In North Carolina, we have both conserva- 
tive and radical fringes in the Democratic 
Party and we do not believe that either is 
necessarily traitorous to the party faith. In 
our North Carolina delegation, we have both 
conservatives and moderates and liberals 
and we respect all of them as honest repre- 
sentatives of the party. 

About 400 years ago a great German theo- 
logian laid down this rule of guidance for 
the contending factions of the Protestant 
faith: 

“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful 
things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 

The Democratic Party has followed that 
rule rather faithfully in North Carolina with 
results that are manifest in the membership 
of our congressional delegation and in the 
quality of progressive, honest government 
which the party has given to the State over 
the past half century. The Democratic 
Party of the Nation can do no better than 
to follow this example. 

Truly, at this troubled, even anguished 
juncture in the life of civilization, the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, drawing its strength 
from its historic past, its challenge from 
the present and its vision from the future, 
can follow no wiser course than to embrace 
and practice the admonition of the preacher 
of that far-off day to the brawling Lutheran 
factions: 

“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful 
things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 





Washington Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the following 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times of March 15, 1950: 

WASHINGTON HomE RULE 

The Democratic platform of 1948: “We fa- 
vor the extension of the right of suffrage to 
the people of the District of Columbia.” 
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The Republican platform of 1948: “We fa- 
vor self-government for the residents of the 
Nation’s Capital.” 

Action of the Senate in 1949: Passage by 
voice vote on May 31 of the Kefauver bill, 
which would permit the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to vote for their own 
city council, would reorganize the District 
government and would relieve Congress of 
the ridiculous chore of acting as a board of 
aldermen for a city of 900,000 people. 

Action of the House in 1949: Pigeon-holing 
of the home-rule bill in the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, from which it has not 
yet been budged. One of the reasons for 
committee inaction is undoubtedly the fact 
that one-third of Washington’s population 
is Negro. The mere statement of this reason 
for denial of local franchise to Washington- 
ians is enough—or should be enough—to 
condemn it. 

The one practical way of getting the home- 
rule bill out of committee at this time seems 
to be through a discharge petition, which 
now lacks only 49 of the requisite 218 sig- 
natures. Members of the House do not sign 
a discharge petition lightly—and they are 
right not to do so—but in view of platform 
pledges this is one piece of legislation that 
no committee is justified in withholding from 
floor consideration. 

For obvious reasons, it is a matter of major 
importance to the citizens of Washington. 
And it should be a matter of genuine con- 
cern to all the other citizens of the United 
States that the inhabitants of one of the 
country’s great cities are deprived of even 
the most elementary rights of self-govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the time Congress 
wastes in settling the minutiae of Washing- 
ton’s municipal affairs—from regulation of 
District of Columbia barbers to organization 
of a police force band—could doubtless be 
put to better use in matters of somewhat 
wider national interest. The home-rule bill 
should be brought out to the floor and passed. 





A Baby Every Day—Triplets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Catahoula News, of March 9, 
1950: 


Day BY Day THE HARDIE FaMILy GROWS AND 
Grows AND Grows—A Bary Every Day— 
TRIPLETS 


Jonesville citizens breathed a sigh of re- 
lief Thursday, not only because the flood 
waters surrounding the town were receding, 
but also because Mrs. Lester Hardie finally 
completed a 3-day period of having babies. 

Triplets—each with a different birthday— 
were born to Mrs. Hardie one at a time, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday at Nasif's 
clinic. 

Dr. N. G. Nasif, attending physician, has 
been besieged with calls concerning the most 
unusual case in his career and, as far as 
Jonesville people are concerned, in the ca- 
reer of any doctor. 

On Tuesday morning at 8 o’clock, Mrs. 
Hardie had her first baby, a 5-pound boy. 
On Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock, she had 
her second, a 6-pound girl, and then on 
Thursday morning, at 12:15 o’clock, she had 
her third and last, a 7-pound girl. 

There was a total of more than 40 hours 
elapsed time tetween the first and third 
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births. Between the first and second births, 
25 hours elapsed. Between the second and 
third births, 15 hours and 15 minutes 
elapsed. 

Dr. Nasif said the babies were full time, 
and all were in good condition. 

Thursday morning, as townspeople “ohed” 
and “ahed” about the “believe-it-or-not” 
births, Mrs. Hardie was asleep, with no vis- 
itors allowed. Dr. Nasif was tired, too, but 
proud of the achievement. 

Lester Hardie, the father, was of course, 
proud, but somewhat worried. There are 
seven other children in the family besides 
the new triplets, making a dozen mouths 
to feed. Times are bad, and so is his health. 

Hardie is a commercial fisherman, has 
been for many years, anu since 1937 the 
family has been living on a houseboat about 3 
miles up the Ouachita from Jonesville. Long 
years on the water in all kinds of weather 
have aggravated his sinus trouble, and 
chronic bronchitis. Often when fishing is 
right, Hardie’s health prevents his working, 
he says. And as everyone knows, fishing 
isn’t right now, during the high water. 

“The fish are too scattered now,” Hardie 
explained. “You can’t get a very good 
catch.” The Red Cross is now helping the 
Hardies, as it is many other families of 
flood-stricken Catahoula. 

Mrs. Hardie will be 36 in May, and he will 
be 35 in June. They have been married 
since 1933. Five of the other children, Edna 
Lucille, Anise Clothilde, R. L., Myrtle Ger- 
aldine, and Wilburn, are in school. Two, 
Lester Paul and Shirley Ann, are pre-school 
age. 

There are no names yet for the triplets. 
Hardie said that he had promised an aunt, 
Mrs. Lilly Ford Harris, of Quaid, that she 
could name the babies. She has helped 
Mrs. Hardie out in previous births, he said, 
and had asked to be allowed to name the 
babies. 

“But,” Hardie explained, “she went home 
or to Ferriday last night and didn’t leave 
a list of names.” 

Because of their birthplace where three 
rivers meet, the names “Tensas,” “Ouachita,” 
and “Little” were suggested. Hardie agreed 
they would be good names but said he had 
promised Mrs. Harris the naming honor. “I 
want to let her have her ‘rathers’ about it,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Hardie was formerly Mabel Harris of 
Columbia. Her parents are dead. Hardie’s 
mother is dead, but his father, Richard 
Hardie, is still living. 

Wednesday night, waiting at Nasif’s clinic, 
he said, “I have lots of grandchildren. So 
many, I don’t get excited about them any- 
more”. 

“If you aren’t excited about these,” he was 
told, “you are about the only person in town 
who isn't.” “Grandpa” Hardie grinned. 

Trying to trace back the “twins” on either 
side—there were definitely no triplets—‘Pa- 
pa” Hardie said that his wife’s mother had 
had twins, born dead, and that one of his 
cousins had twins. 

Aside from the fact that the triplets have 
different birthdays, there are other circum- 


stances of the birth that are unusual. Dr. 
Nasif modestly admits that the case is “prob- 
ably unique in medical annals.” He has 


never delivered triplets before, he said, and 
had never heard or read of them arriving one 
each for three consecutive days. 

Twins with different birthdays are fairly 
common, with such births usually occurring 
around the midnight hours. Twins have 
also been born in different years, when one 
was born on December 31 and one on Janu- 
ary 1. 

Dr. Nasif said that the birth of the first 
baby was normal and by spontaneous labor. 
The second two were breech births by in- 
duced labor. 

“After the first baby came,” he said, “I 
thought the second would follow soon as a 





normal procedure. After I saw that it wasn’t 
coming of its own accord, labor was induced. 
Then when the second came, I expected the 
third to follow, but it would not, so labor 
had to be induced again.” 

The first and third babies are identical 
twins, Dr. Nasif explained, in that they were 
contained in the same placenta. The second- 
born baby was in a separate placenta, and 
biologically is a “fraternal twin” of the 
others. But being three, they are triplets. 

Hardie was planning to move his houseboat 
and the remainder of his family down to 
Jonesville Thursday afternoon, to be nearer 
his wife, and new babies, who will be hos- 
pitalized for a while longer. 





How to Ruin a Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Muncie (Ind.) Star: 


How To RvuIN A FaRM ProGRAM 


Two congressional committees took action 
on Wednesday that threatens to dig the grave 
of any sensible and popularly supported 
farm program. The House Banking Com- 
mittee and Senate Banking Committee ap- 
proved an increase of $2,000,000,000 in the 
funds allowed for keeping farm prices high. 
That would make a total of $6,750,000,000 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation could 
spend buying eggs and potatoes and grain 
and milk to be stored, allowed to rot or to 
be plowed under for fertilizer to grow more 
surpluses to be bought by taxpayers’ money. 

The total cost of administering the Fed- 
eral Government 20 years ago was less than 
$6,750,000. How long does Congress think 
the big majority of the American people 
are going to stand for high farm prices in 
the market and higher taxes to pay these 
support payments? The people know that 
the Government has millions of eggs, pota- 
toes, bushels of grain and pounds of dried 
milk; enough to feed thousands of people 
for a year. They also know it is now going 
to waste. 

They know that their Government is send- 
ing billions of dollars to Europe so people 
there can buy food while we have food 
running out of our ears over here. They 
know that most of that $6,750,000,000 is go- 
ing to come right out of their pockets in 
the income taxes they are paying this month. 
Does Congress think the people like paying 
these taxes so that they have to pay high 
food prices and at the same time make the 
Government the biggest food miser in his- 
tory? 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan rightly 
thinks that the people will revolt against 
these high rigid price supports. But he be- 
lieves he can sell his plan to pay the farmer 
a direct cash subsidy, control his produc- 
tion and his income, and at the same time 
allow market prices to drop way down. Yet 
his plan will cost at least $6,000,000,000 a 
year and probably more. The taxpayers will 
still have to foot the bill while the farmer 
becomes the hired hand of the Government, 

What is more likely to happen, when 
next year’s surplus potatoes and grain and 
eggs and milk are dumped in the rivers 
and plowed under for fertilizer and burned 
in pits, is that the people will decide they 
have had enough of the whole Idea of Gov- 
ernment support for farmers, They are quite 
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likely to say to their Congressmen, “throw 
the whole program out.” And that is what 
Congress might have to do next year or the 
year after, if the politicians keep bidding 
for the farm vote with the taxpayers’ hard. 
earned cash. 


The Political Issues of the 1959 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF.REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech of my colleague from 
Michigan, Hon. CHARLEs E. Potter, to be 
delivered over Station WJR: 


Thank you, and good evening, friends. 

In selecting the topic, The Political Is- 
sues of the 1950 Campaign, I am expressing 
my own views as an individual Member of 
Congress. To me all indications are that the 
1950 campaign will be a most vigorous one. 
The Democrats will endeavor to hold the 
gains that they made in the 1948 election, 
and the Republicans, of course, will endeavor 
to pick up additional congressional and sen- 
atorial seats in order to gain control of the 
Congress. 

It is my personal observation that this 
1950 nonpresidential-election campaign will 
be one where no holds will be barred by 
either party. In my humble opinion, the 
1950 elections are extremely important to 
every man, woman, and child in this coun- 
try. There are many collateral issues, but 
the underlying issue the voters have to de- 
cide by November is whether they wish to 
go on supporting a party that will continue 
to take them down the road to complete 
state socialism or whether they wish to sup- 
port a party which believes that true pros- 
perity can only be had through our free-en- 
terprise system. 

I believe the issues of this coming cam- 
paign will be clearly defined. The Demo- 
cratic leadership will have to accept the pro- 
gram of President Truman, and the follow- 
ing are some of the measures which the 
voters will be asked to either endorse or re- 
ject, come November: 

National compulsory health insurance is 
one of the major planks of the Democrat 
platform. This program is commonly re- 
ferred to as socialized medicine. The ad- 
ministration believes that this plan has con- 
siderable vote appeal. National compulsory 
health insurance, if enacted, would make it 
mandatory that every family in this coun- 
try pay a pay-roll tax ranging from 6 to 8 
percent. Then, in case of illness, a family 
could go to a doctor and receive free medical 
treatment. This is similar to the medical 
program in England. 

We all realize that we do have certain na- 
tional health problems. However, as Repub- 
licans we believe that these health problems 
can best be met by the training of more 
doctors and by providing more and beiter 
hospital facilities. We propose that our 
medical training centers be expanded, in or- 
der to double the number of medical stu- 
dents. Our way of life is based on competi- 
tion, and competition in the medical prefes- 
sion is just as healthy as it is in any other 
line of endeavor. By the training of more 
doctors the competition itself will reduce the 
cost of medical treatment. The Federal Gov- 


ernment is now cocperating in a hospital 











construction program in conjunction with 
the States and local communities. This pro- 
gram in @ very short time will solve our 
hospital problem. We encourage the use of 
yoluntary health insurance. Voluntary in- 


surance is much cheaper than paying a com- 
pulsory 6- or 8-percent pay-roll tax for na- 
tional insurance. 

Socialized medicine would reduce medical 


care to its lowest level. We know the experi- 
ences we have had in the past in the treat- 
ment of welfare cases, where the doctors are 
paid for their services by the State and other 
local agencies. In many cases this treatment 


has not been too satisfactory. National com- 
pulsory health insurance would place our 
medical profession under Government con- 
trol and regulation and would destroy the 
initiative to render the most adequate and 
pest possible service to a patient. The doctor 
would be swamped with Government red 


tape, which impairs his medical efficiency. 

Another major issue of the 1950 campaign 
will be the so-called Brannan farm plan. 
The administration has come out whole- 
heartedly for this plan, sponsored by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan. 
Of course, this plan is nothing new. It was 
first conceived when Henry Wallace was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Henry Wallace did not 
have the nerve to bring it to the light of day. 
The administration today, however, has no 
hesitancy in submitting this plan to the 
people. We have come quite a ways down 
the road since Henry Wallace was Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

What does the Brannan plan do? First, 
it has a very appealing catch-on slogan of 
promising high prices to the farmer and low 
prices to the consumer. From the best in- 
formation that we have to date—and, you 
know it is difficult to get positive information 
because the Secretary of Agriculture keeps 
revising his plans every other day—the Sec- 
retary would allot marketing quotas to every 
farmer; should the Department of Agricul- 
ture guess right and so control production, 
of course, food costs to the consumer would 
not decrease but rather would increase and 
the farmer would be assured 100-percent 
parity for his produce. If, however, the De- 
partment of Agriculture should guess wrong, 
and set marketing quotas for surplus foods, 
prices would drop from a normal to a subnor- 
mal level. This because there then would be 
no incentive for marketing. Then the differ- 
ence between the market price and the 100- 
percent-parity price would be made up to the 
farmers by direct payments from the Federal 
Treasury. For example, if the Brannan 
plan had been in effect last year, it would 
have cost the taxpayers of this country over 
$5,000,000,000 in direct subsidy payments. 
Even with our present farm-support pro- 
gram—which we admit has many bugs in 
it—the net program loss on operation for 
the 1949 fiscal year stands at $254,762,000. Of 
course, the dangerous result of this proposed 
Brannan plan is that management of the 
farms of this country would be controlled 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. No farmer 
can stay in business unless he agrees to come 
under the Brannan plan. Once he is under 
the program, and even though his money is 
invested in a certain type of farming, the 
Secretary of Agriculture could tell him to 
do away with his dairy herd, for example, 
and raise potatoes. 

Experience has taught us that depressions 
are always led by a decline in farm income, 
t is necessary to maintain adequate pur- 
chasing power in the hands of our farmers. 
This can be done without restorting to Gov- 
ernment farming and by our doing two 
things. First, finding new markets for, and 
new means of utilizing, our farm produce. 
As an example take our present potato fiasco, 
We have a great surplus of potatoes. The 
Government has spent thousands of dollars 
to destroy our surplus potatoes. There is 


no reason why these potatoes could not be 
used for the manufacture of alcohol. 
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Second, we should improve our system of 
distribution. Of course, the price of farm 
produce increases 100 percent after reaching 
the city limits. The cost of the produce over 
the counter in the city has little relation- 
ship to the amount the farmer receives for 
raising the produce. There is no need in 
a country such as ours for destroying food 
of any kind. We all remember when Henry 
Wallace ordered the killing of little pigs. 
Soon thereafter we were in want of pork. 

It is ironical that this past year when we 
had a period of farm surpluses the admin- 
istration imported thousands of pounds of 
butter, cheese, eggs, wheat, corn—yes; and 
even potatoes. We must discontinue our 
policy of permitting the importation of farm 
produce from foreign nations, of which we 
have a surplus. This foreign competition is 
most unfair to our American farmers. 

Another issue of the 1950 campaign will be 
that of our present fiscal policy. The Demo- 
crats sponsoring socialized medicine, the 
Brannan farm plan, and other costly meas- 
ures, of course, have to accept the responsi- 
bility for maintaining a high national budget 
and high taxes and the continuation of 
deficit financing. As Republicans, we be- 
lieve that.a Nation is no different than we as 
individuals and should and must live within 
its income. I know that when I spend more 
money than I make and continue doing so, 
eventually there will come a day of reckon- 
ing. I think many in the radio audience 
have experienced the same thing. We can- 
not condone a Government which in peace- 
time spends five to eight billion dollars a 
year more than it takes in in taxes. We are 
convinced that we have reached the satura- 
tion point as far as taxes are concerned. We 
Republicans are convinced that our present 
high tax structure has been a definite deter- 
rent to business, 

I believe we can take a lesson from our 
good neighbor Canada. Since the end of 
World War II, Canada has materially de- 
creased her income taxes; has repealed her 
wartime imposed excise taxes; reduced her 
excess profits tax and even with such tax 
decreases, Canada’s national income has in- 
creased each year. Canada has made pay- 
ments on her national debt and has balanced 
her budget each year. Certainly the experi- 
ence Canada has had with her fiscal policy 
should be a lesson to us that true prosperity 
cannot be had under a high-tax adminis- 
tration. 

Another issue in the coming campaign will 
be charges made by the Republicans that 
this Democratic administration has been lax 
in its efforts to weed subversive employees 
from the Government pay roll. We all real- 
ize that Alger Hiss and Judith Coplon were 
not alone in their activities. We feel the ad- 
ministration has been reluctant to make a 
concerted effort to remove disloyal employees 
from the Government pay roll. The Demo- 
crats, of course, will charge that this is po- 
litical witch hunting and that there are no 
disloyal employees in Government. We must 
remember Alger Hiss was considered a good 
security risk until he was exposed by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and finally indicted. It is my personal be- 
lief that the loyalty of a Federal employee— 
whose salary is paid by taxing the public— 
should be above reproach. I see no reason 
why the burden of proof to establish loyalty 
should not rest with the individual, whether 
he be now employed by the Government or 
whether he is seeking FeGeral employment, 
rather than with the Government. 

We know our foreign policy is going to be 
a bigger issue in this 1950 campaign than it 
has been for some time. The so-called bi- 
partisan foreign policy is breaking at the 
seams. For the past several years there has 
been little of a bipartisan approach to any 
of our international problems. Foreign 
policy has been dictated by the Department 
of State and thrown to Congress to accept. 
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Certainly there is nothing bipartisan, for 
example, about our lack of policy in China. 

During the 1950 campaign, I assume, the 
administration will charge that the Repub- 
licans are scrapping our bipartisan foreign 
policy and we Republicans will charge that 
such bipartisan foreign policy does not even 
exist. 

These are but a few of the many issues that 
will be raised in this coming election cam- 
paign. The American people will have clear- 
cut issues. There will be no attempt to say 
we stand for the same things, but we would 
do it better. This is a fork-in-the-road 
election where the American people must de- 
cide which way they want to go—whether 
they want to continue to copy the British 
Social Labor Government—which has proven 
disastrous—or whether they wish to tackle 
our problems in the American way. 

We are most appreciative to WJR for put- 
ting on this series of programs. WJR has 
been, and is, performing a great public serv- 
ice in allowing this time to various Members 
of Congress in order to inform the people of 
the important issues of the day. 





Statement by R. B. Anderson Before 
House Ways and Means Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1950, Mr. R. B. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Texas division of Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil & Gas Association, appeared be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to present his testimony on the 
pending question of reduction of the de- 
pletion allowance for oil development. 
Mr. Anderson has supplemented his orig- 
inal statement by additional testimony 
in answer to the question as to whether 
the large producers are using the benefits 
of the percentage depletion provision in 
the manner intended by Congress. 

I recommend to your reading the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. Anderson, which 
I wish to insert in the Recorp under 
leave to extend my remarks: 


STATEMENT By R. B. ANDERSON, SUPPLEMENT- 
InG His TESTIMONY OF FEBRUARY 14, 1950 


In my testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on Tuesday, February 
14, 1950, on the question of percentage deple- 
tion as it applied to the oil and natural-gas 
industry, I urged the committee to retain 
the present depletion and intangible well- 
drilling cost provisions in the income-tax law 
without change. 

A member of the committee raised a ques- 
tion as to whether the large producers were 
using the benefits of the percentage deple- 
tion provisions in the manner intended by 
Congress. In response to that question, a de- 
tailed survey has just been completed of a 
group of large oil companies, including all 
of the so-called major companies in the in- 
dustry for a 12-year period from 1936 to 
1947, inclusive, which is the longest period 
for which complete and accurate data could 
be assembled covering their operations. The 
survey shows that this group of companies 
spent more in their efforts to find new oil re- 
serves than the total percentage depletion 
allowed for the same period, or $1,833,000,000 
more in their effort to find new oil than the 
total additional taxcs they would have paid 
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in the law. The money spent in the finding 
effort does not include intangible develop- 
ment costs or the additional monies spent 
subsequent to discovery in drilling and 


equipping producing wells and leases. 
Tne total sum expended by this group of 
companies during the pericd, including both 


exploration and development, was $5,541,- 
829,000, or more than twice the total percent- 
age depletion allowed. 


The Congress, recognizing the hazards of 
the oil producing business, enacted the per- 
centage depletion provision and has con- 
tinued it in the law in order to enable an 
oil producer to recover his capital value. 


It is the necessary incentive to the oil and 
gas producer, whether large or small, to plow 
back his funds in therssearch for new and 
essential reserves. It is also the incentive 
for new and additional risk capital from 
outside sources to be expended in the search 
for new and additional oil reserves. 

The facts shown by the survey are con- 
clusive evidence that these provisions have 
done what they were intended to do and 
that the larger producers are as dependent 
upon the percentage depletion provisions as 
the smaller operator in their continuous 
search for oil. 

The average cost per well for exploratory 
wells drilled in the United States in the 
search for new oil reserves has almost tripled 
in the period 1935 to 1948, having increased 
from $32,578 per well in 1935 to $87,337 per 
well in 1948. At the same time the number 
of such wells required to discover a million 
barrels of new reserves doubled during the 
same period. As a result, the average cost 
of finding a million barrels of new reserves 
increased during the period by 533 percent. 

These sharp increases in the cost of find- 
ing oil obviously affect everyone who searches 
for oil irrespective of size. They seriously 
affect those of our producers who have suffi- 
cient capital to undertake the risk of ex- 
ploring high cost areas. In many instances, 
the larger producer makes substantial con- 
tributions to the smaller producer in order 
to enable the latter to drill exploratory wells. 
Generally, it is only the larger producer 
who can afford the enormous costs involved 
in the search for oil in many portions of 
the Rocky Mountain region, or in the swamp 
areas along the Gulf of Mexico, or in the 
submerged lands underlying the open ocean 
off our shores, or in the many unproven areas 
of the United States where deep test wells 
are necessary. 

I should like to emphasize that the con- 
tinued search for oil by those comprising the 
industry, whether small, medium, or large 
or whatever degree of size, is dependent upon 
the continuation of the long established 
percentage depletion provisions of the law 
without any change. 





House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities Prepares to Open Public 
Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times, on Sunday, March 12, 
carried an article entitled “Washington 
Lobbyists Again Under Scrutiny—House 
Group, After Long Preparation, Is Ready 
To Open Its Investigation.” Written by 
Mr. John D. Morris of the Times’ excel- 


lent Washington bureau, this article sets 
out fairly ond objectively, I believe, the 
thinking among members of the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities 
in seeking to make of this investira:ion 
into lobbying and pressure proups a con- 
structive contribution both to public un- 
derstanding of the place of lobbying in a 
democracy and to improved proced:res 
and clearer lines cf jurisdiction of the 
Federal regulation of Lobbying Act of 
1946. 

As Mr. Morris indicates in this ar- 
ticle, an investigation of this sort could 
easily turn into nothing more construc- 
tive than a search for some new headline 
sensation each day. Or, on the other 
hand, it could develop the need for and 
the means of improving our relatively 
new Statute on lobbyist registration and 
identification and thus do a most worth- 
while job. 


As chairman of the House Select Com- 
mittee on Lobbying Activities, I have 
been impressed by the constructive spirit 
in which all members of this committee, 
including Representatives LANHAM, 
DoyLe, ALBERT, HALLECK, Brown, and 
O'Hara of Minnesota, have approached 
this challenge of making of our investi- 
gation a real contribution to wider un- 
derstanding of a complex subject which 
is so close to the legislative process. 

The New York Times’ article, Wash- 
ington Lobbyists Again Under Scrutiny, 
follows: 


WASHINGTON LossrIsSts AGAIN UNDER Scrvu- 
TINY—Hovuse Group, AFTER LONG PREPA- 
RATION, Is ReaDY To Open Its INVESTIGA- 
TION 


WASHINGTON, March 11.—After a 5-month 
wind-up, the Select House Committee to 
Investigate Lobbying Activities is about ready 
to toss out the opening pitch in an investiga- 
tion that could produce a sensation a day— 
or turn into a flop. Public hearings are to 
start March 27. 

Chances are that the inquiry will steer a 
course somewhere between daily headline- 
hunting and steady digging into the complex 
subject of what makes the $8,000,000-a-year 
lobbying industry tick and how to improve 
the Federal law, enacted in 1946, that is 
supposed to regulate it. 

A dozen or so investigators, lawyers, clerks, 
and researchers have been quietly at work 
since last December in laying the ground- 
work for public hearings. 

The object of the preliminaries, according 
to Representative FraNnK BuCcHANAN, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee, is the compilation of what 
might be termed “a catalog of basic fact 
on the theory and practice of lobbying.” 


AREAS OF INQUIRY 


The committee then plans to make a de- 
taile. inquiry into four so-called twilight 
zones where question has arisen as to wheth- 
er actviities constitute lobbying as defined 
by the registration act. These areas are 
listed by Mr. BucHANAN as follows: 

1. The peculiar position of attorneys. For 
the most part, the lawyers involved contend 
that they merely represent their clients in 
the normal attorney-client relationship and 
are compensated for that service rather than 
for any incidental lobbying they might per- 
form. The assumption is that many other 
possible lawyer-lobbyists, believing they are 
exempt, have failed to register. 

2. “The peculiar position of officers of come 
panies and associations.” Many of these offi- 


cials have registered under protest, assert- 
ing that their lobbying activities were only 
an incidental part of their regular duties. 
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without the percentage depletion provisions 


8. “The peculiar position of public rela. 
tions counselors.” Similar arguments are 
advanced by some public relations units em. 
ployed by organizations and business con. 
cerns. An additional consideration in thejr 
case is the*extent that publicity prepareg 
for dissemination to the public constitutes 
indirect lobbying covered by the act. 

4. “The peculiar position of legislative ro. 
porters.” Many organizations employ Wash- 
ington representatives to keep them abreast 
of proposed legislation of special interest to 
them, Tho reports that these representa. 
tives make to their employing organizations 
many of them in the form of bulletins anq 
circulars, could be classified as indirect lobby. 
ing if they are designed to stir up sentiment 
for the purpose of influencing legislation. 

In the course of examining these border- 
line areas, the committee expects to pro- 
duce several examples that might be re. 
garded as typical and explore them in detail. 
It thus hopes to develop exhaustive informa- 
tion on Icbbying methods by questioning 
those in the business, 

Among the iobbies selected for thorough 
investigation are those that operated in 
connection with the public hovsing fight last 
year. The campaign for repeal of war-time 
excise taxes, which reached new heights this 
session, may also be scrutinized. It is 
emphasized that the activities of lobbies on 
both sides of the various issues will be ex- 
plored without bias or prejudice. 





Great Danger in Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article by Mr. Thomas 
F. Downey, which appeared in the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., on Sunday, March 
12, 1950: 


PROPAGANDA AIMED AT UNITED STATES CANNOT 
Be TAKEN LIGHTLY—ARMED FORCES ALERTED 
To EFFECTS 


(By Thomas F. Downey) 


Don't make the mistake of taking the cold 
war lightly. It is a dangerous situation 
and it is up to every citizen of this great 
democracy to be on guard against un-Amer!- 
can propaganda. 

With the hydrogen-bomb coming to the 
forefront of the cold front hostilities, psy- 
chological warfare has reached its peak in 
the throbbing and thrilling twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Although the great battlewagons are rid- 
ing at peaceful anchor in the mothball fleet 
and the cannons of war are muted, top lead- 
ers of the military forces of the Nation warn 
that propaganda can be a powerful force 
which can be deadlier than a gun, a bomb 
or any other weapon of war. 


REALIZE RESULT 


Leaders of the Nation realize that psycho- 
logical warfare can be worse than a shooting 
war. They know that when the minds of 
men are constricted with a paralyzing fear, 
by intimidation and by persuasion, their 
bodies can be more easily captured. 

Many Americans today give little thought 
to the cold war which is being waged at top 
speed throughout the world. The forces of 
blind obedience to sword rattiing Commu- 
nists are on one side and on the other the 
Cemceratic nations w e that all 
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men have a fair and unhampered chance at 
freedom, success, and happiness. 


NOT TAKING CHANCES 


High military officials of the United States 
are not taking any chances on the effects of 
the cold and deadly psychological war in- 
filtrating to our stalwart men in uniform. 
The general public will do well to take a few 
pages from the warning pamphlets which 
the armed forces have issued on the cold war. 

Members of the armed forces throughout 
the Nation and those on foreign duty are 
studying the methods of understanding and 


combatting psychological warfare. The Of- 
fice of Secretary of Defense has prepared 
special information on the dangerous sub- 


iect for ranking officers to disseminate to 
the men in their outfits. 

This Nation’s leaders feel that the in- 
formed serviceman is best equipped to guard 
himself and his Nation against dishonest 
propaganda. The serviceman of the various 
branches of the armed forces who has not 
followed the course of events, both in peace 
and during war, Can become an easy prey 
to the sinister propagandist. 


CAN EXPOSE THEMSELVES 


If a man or woman is unable to distin- 
guish between fact and falsehood, between 
accurate and inaccurate they are liable to ex- 
pose themselves, their organization, commu- 
nity or Nation to serious dangers. 

In a special message to the armed forces 
issued by the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, military authorities stress that a serv- 
iceman unarmed against a vicious propa- 
ganda attack on the Nation is just as bad as 
a soldier or sailor who is without proper 
arms in battle. 


MUST STUDY PROPAGANDA 


Every American—civilian or member of 
the armed forces—must develop the ability 
to analyze propaganda. They must know 
how to detect subversive propaganda, for 
this is a personal responsibility of every 
person who wants to keep this Nation a 
great, peaceful democracy. 

Americans must be able to evaluate each 
and every item of gossip or information that 
comes their way. This is not a query, to 
be easily thrown over one’s shoulder. The 
activities of Red- and Soviet-front groups 
are more numerous and dexterous than a 
swarm of bees in a sugarcane field. 

If you sit back and analyze the situation, 
modern warfare is made up of four basic 
types. These are military, which includes 
air, sea, and land operations; economic, po- 
litical, and psychological. The world today 
is struggling under the latter type of deadly 
conflict. 

WARFARE PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Officials of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense at Washington stress that in the 
final analysis all warfare is psychological 
in that it is waged to influence and swerve 
or intimidate the mind of the enemy. 

Pure psychological warfare is distinct in 
itself. It has its own system. This is not 
& system or weapon of the last resort. Un- 
der honest and skilled leadership it can save 


lives on the battlefield and help prevent or . 


shorten a war. 

Actually, psychological warfare is the ap- 
plication of the principles of psychology (the 
Study of the mind) to the conduct of war. 
It has many facets. 


NOT MODERN DISCOVERY 


Psychological warfare is not a modern dis- 
covery, officials of the Armed Forces Informa- 
tion and Education Division stress in a recent 
Special message to the men in uniform. 

“The pattern—employed 2,500 years ago by 
Xerxes, the Persian general, who used rumor- 
mongering as a means of waging propaganda 
war—was successfully imitated by the Nazi 
vernment in World War IT, they point out. 
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“Xerxes scared the daylights out of the 
Greek warriors by circulating rumors that 
when the Persians shot their arrows they 
shut out the light of the sun. 

“It was the same myth of invincibility 
which in World War II scared Europe out of 
its wits and enabled the Nazis to conquer 
Austria and Czechoslovakia with no more 
than a few random shots.” 

Hannibal, the Carthaginian king, was an- 
other who used rumors expertly. He 
planted tales about his Roman enemies, 
claiming that he had a “secret weapon which 
could not be stopped, and could not even be 
pierced.” The Roman legions mulled about 
like frightened youngsters, asking what mil- 
lions wondered about the Nazis, “How can 
we resist?” They discovered too late that 
Hannibal’s secret weapon was only a herd 
of armored elephants. 

Horrifying shrieks and war masks of an- 
cient Japanese and the African and South 
Sea island tribes were psychological weapons. 
So were the blood-curdling cries of the war- 
ring American Indians. 

American colonial forces at the famed Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill used one of the earliest 
types of front-line combat propaganda. They 
circulated leaflets pointing to sharp class dis- 
tinctions then existing between Britsh offi- 
cers and enlisted men. 

Hitler was the worst propagandist of World 
War II. His main purpose was “to sow mental 
confusion, contradiction, indecision, and 
panic” in the Allied countries and among the 
Allied governments. 


RETURNED BY ALLIES 


But Hitler and his lieutenants were not 
the only experts in the art of organized prop- 
aganda. The Axis propaganda swords were 
parried and the lunges returned by allied 
counter-propaganda. 

In the struggle to influence men’s minds, 
a fundamental difference existed between 
the propaganda of democracy and that of the 
Axis powers, our Nation’s military leaders 
are quick to point out. 

The Axis blindfolded their own people 
against the truth as the Russians are doing 
today. They used distortions and falsehoods. 
“The greater the lie, the more effective a 
weapon it is,” Hitler wrote. 


MET TRADITION 


By contrast, Allied propaganda stressed the 
truth, concentrating on straight news and 
commentaries. Since the aims and ideals of 
the western democracies were predicated on 
international justice and the right of na- 
tions to self-government, they did not resort 
to deception to make a case for themselves. 

The strategy of truth which characterized 
Allied propaganda was in full accord with 
their democratic traditions. They could not 
have resorted to organized distortion and 
suppression of truths without discrediting 
themselves in the eyes of their own people. 

In the long run, honesty and truthful 
propaganda proved a far more realistic and 
profitable policy for dealing with their own 
people, the neutrals and also the enemy. 


NOT ALL IS FALSE 


Every American in this chaotic era must 
understand that not all propaganda is bad or 
untrue. Propaganda is used for good pur- 
poses. Worthy welfare agencies, for exam- 
ple, use it to promote their ideas and pro- 
grams. In these instances propaganda is good 
publicity or promotional activity, free from 
selfish interests. 

All persons should be on guard, however, 
against unscrupulous individuals and groups 
who utilize propaganda to advance their 
special brand of ideas. In plain language, 


propaganda can be based on truth or on 
falsehood; it can be useful or harmful, de- 
pending on the purposes for which it is 
used. 
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Thus the big question posed for every free- 
dom-loving person is: “How can I do my own 
thinking and evaluating about national and 
world issues in order to avoid falling the 
victim of a dishonest propaganda artist or 
philosophy?” 

PRETTY EUAVE OPERATOR 


It must be remembered that the dispenser 
of dishonest propaganda is often a pretty 
suave operator—in other words, the pro- 
verbial wolf in sheep’s clothing. Here are 
some tips from top military authorities on 
ways of sifting and analyzing propaganda: 

The first thing to do is get the facts. 
Knowledge is the No. 1 enemy of false propa- 
ganda. If somebody tells you something 
wrong about which you have the correct 
facts, then it is your duty to set him right 
and halt the spread of false propaganda. 

In the world today fear seems to be the 
aim of much propaganda. If you have the 
facts you won’t be frightened by malicious 
or nerve-twitching rumors. 


CONSULT AUTHORITY 


When you go after information get the 
full and relevant facts. This means going 
to competent authority to prove the re- 
liability of the information. 

Cultivate a discriminating mind. This 
don’t mean you have to become a 100 percent 
doubting Thomas. But you should refuse to 
accept uncritically any information or news 
that comes your way via an unreliable or 
doubtful source. 

Consider all sides of an issue or bit of in- 
formation. Don’t forget to also consider 
your own personal leanings. Humans often 
believe what they want to believe on the 
basis of their emotions. 


DISTINGUISH BRANDS 


Be propaganda wise. One sure way to dis- 
tinguish the honest propagandist from the 
dishonest is to compare the methods em- 
ployed. While the honest propagandist 
bases his appeal on demonstrable facts, the 
dishonest propagandist spreads falsehood 
deliberately. 

The honest propagandist is fair-minded, 
but the dishonest propagandist assumes the 
appearance of being fair-minded. The 
former appeals most to our intelligence. The 
latter persistently tries to arouse the 
emotions. 

The honest propagandist does not dodge 
the pros and cons of an issue. He is willing 
to change his conclusions on the basis of new 
evidence and maintains an open-minded 
attitude. The dishonest propagandist is in- 
tolerant of open discussion and conflicting 
views. His mind is closed to everything but 
his own selfish goal. 








Internal Security of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no matter confronting the Nation 
today of more importance than strength- 
ening the laws relating to our internal 
security. Recent happenings both in 
and out of court have revealed a situa- 
tion that cannot go unchallenged. The 
subversive activities of some in high 
policy-making departments of our Gov- 
ernment, as well as by some who are 
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duly appointed representatives of foreign 
governments, calis for drastic action. 
There must be a tightening up of cur 
laws and the adoption of criminal pro- 
cedures that will make it impossible for 
traitorous offenders to escape punish- 
ment. The bill now before us is a step 
in the right direction. I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of the bill and it should 
have the support of this House. I am 
certain that it will have such support. 
While there may be at times divisions 
among the membership, yet, in a matter 
of this kind there has never been, and I 
am certain there never will be, any di- 
vision, for this is a patriotic and not a 
partisan or political matter. Patriotism 
transcends party affiliation and no one 
political party has ever had a monopoly 
on love of country. Thus Democrats and 
Republicans stand together on matters 
of this kind with unity and single purpose. 
This is as it should be. 

The bill was originally drafted by and 
has the support of the Interdepartmental 
Intelligence Committee, a joint group 
consisting of representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice, the Military Intelli- 
gence Division of the Department of the 
Army, the Office of Naval Intelligence of 
the Department of the Navy, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The provisions of the bill not only in- 
crease the penalties that can be exacted 
of those found guilty, but, it also in- 
creases the scope of offenses. In this 
latter respect the bill has been drafted 
on the basis of the experience gained in 
recent investigations and trials that 
brought to light the insufficiency of ex- 
isting laws. It will undoubtedly close 
loopholes and make criminal prosecu- 
tions far more effective than at any 
previous time. 

It is imperative that legislation of this 
character be adopted. Serious gaps in 
our present laws permit people, both citi- 
zens and aliens alike, opportunities to 
acquire information vital to our na- 
tional security and to use that informa- 
tion to the disadvantage and danger of 
the United States without fear of prose- 
cution in our courts. Numerous cases 
have come to light in recent years point- 
ing to the weakness of these laws when 
they are subjected to attack. There now 
exists in our midst a threat of our form 
of government and to the liberties guar- 
anteed to all of us by our Constitution. 
The magnitude and strength of this 
threat is something new and strange to 
America. It is a threat which is most dif- 
ficult to counteract, particularly when 
our law-enforcement agencies are ham- 
pered by lack of effective laws. 

This bill may not solve all of the prob- 
lems of security, but, if experience shows 
that it does not then amendments can 
be made that will meet any such con- 
tingency. But, it is. certain that as now 
presented to the House it will be of in- 
estimable assistance to the agencies of 
the Government charged with responsi- 
bility of maintaining our national se- 
curity. 

The bill should be passed and with- 
out delay. 


The American Citizen and His 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last few days I have received letters 
which indicate a great deal of thinking 
on the part of the American people about 
the type of Government that we have and 
enjoy and should endeavor to maintain. 
Two of these letters in particular are so 
very worthy of your consideration that 
I asked they be published in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcORD. 

The first letter is by Mr. J. Elmer Pate, 
of Bryan, Tex., and the second letter 
which conveyed the thoughts of Dr. John 
Ashton, of College Station, Tex., is en- 
titled “A Checkrein on Government 
Spending.” Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
these two letters: 


The Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: The Declara- 
tion of Independence was the product of men 
who struggled against being in bonds; men 
who dared fight the usurper; men whose 
courage and vision opened the gate to the 
highest plane of achievement a nation has 
ever known. Again we need men: Our pros- 
perity and lack of suffering hardships for 
liberty has dulled our senses to the stealthy, 
ominous creeping of other usurpers, with 
their silken thongs of bondage. What atime 
for a Washington or a Lincoln. It just 
doesn’t make sense to go back down the hill, 

Heretofore I’ve hesitated to write you about 
legislation because I feel that, in you, we of 
this district have a good Representative; one 
who will give all proposals a conscientious 
study. But if there ever was a time when 
good men needed the support, and sorry men 
the condemnation of their countrymen, it is 
now. That’s why I’m writing you about the 
Hoover Commission report. It seems to me 
the theme of the whole report, from the 
General Management of the Executive 
Branch to Federal-State Relations, is effi- 
ciency. And efficiency in government is the 
forerunner of economy in government. We 
need this levee in the path of back-to-bond- 
age spending. To be sure, what's a few bil- 
lion in our day of squandermania? But our 
day isn’t forever. We may not have many 
more chances to turn the tide. 

And we have children. I have a fine ath- 
letic son and two beautiful daughters. A 
variation of that statement challenges the 
mind and heart of every parent, and of every- 
one who can understand the dignity and pur- 
pose that, in the beginning, God revealed to 
man. 

It’s too bad that man doesn’t always live 
up to his possibilities. In our district we are 
typical men and American; rural and urban, 
deep-rooted in the soil. Two generations 
ago the land was virgin, rich, and covered 
with native growth. Now, as you know, 
much of it is barren and scarred with gullies. 
Why? Greed grabbed, and carelessness and 
ignorance indulged. It didn’t matter. After 
their generation the kids could “go west.” 
A few terraces would have saved a lot of mov- 
ing—soil and people. The kids didn’t mind 
it much though; the United States was 
boundless. For what good reason are we 
“going west” again; this ‘time, to the land- 
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of-no-return, dissipating our liberties via the 
hand-out route. 

We realize you have grave responsibilities, 
Congressman TEaGue. You are our leader; 
we are behind you, but you'll probably have 
to save us from ourselves. Don't yield every 
time we holler “milk.” It’s time we were 
weaned. And when you meet the force of 
power-drunk wastrels, whose chief purpose is 
to grab more power, and who, in the cloak 
of human welfare, hope to bury the human 
soul under a colossal state, don’t yield. 
Throw up some road blocks; build some em- 
bankments; hold the fort. Or some day our 
children, groveling under an intolerable yoke, 
will curse our memory. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. ELMER Pate, 


A CHECKREIN ON GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
(By Dr. John Ashton) 


It should be obvious to the average voter 
who has read the series of articles on the 
Recommendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, by H. Mewhinney, reprinted 
from the Houston Post (copyright 1949), 
that waste and inefficiency are the two dis- 
turbing factors in the normal operation of 
cur Government, as so clearly set forth in 
the =}oover Conimission reports. 

Firmly convinced that colossal sums of 
money could be saved the American tax- 
payer by the introduction of proper business- 
like methods and procedure in the various 
bureaus and departments of the Govern- 
ment, the writer of this letter advocates 
the creation of a new post, having high or 
perhaps Cabinet rank, endowed with ade- 
quate power to bring about a drastic reform 
throughout the executive branch of the 
Government, and to supervise, reorganize, 
streamline, and put into operation, such 
methods and plans as would tend to bring 
about great savings in money and more efli- 
ciency in operation. 

Such an official should be selected with 
the utmost care, and he should, moreover, 
be a man of wiae experience and knowledge 
of modern business methods, besides being 
possessed of ample resource as an adminis- 
trative leader—in fact, the type of executive 
normally expected to bring order out of 
chaos, 

He would be responsible to nobody but 
the President, and through him to Congress. 
He should be appointed for sufficient period 
of time as would permit him to bring about 
favorable results, and, if mutually agree- 
able, the cffice could be extended for a fur- 
ther period. In addition to his many admir- 
able qualities for such a post, the incum- 
bent should be totally free from political 
bias. 

He should have—and his opinion should 
be considered in the choosing—an assistant 
of undoubted merits and high administra- 
tive capacity, besides several under secre- 
taries or officials of like rank to superintend 
the staff work and general functioning of 
a large and important bureau. 

He would be given the power to appoint 
in every important bureau or department 
of the executive branch of the Government 
an officer whose duties would be devoted ex- 
clusively to curbing waste and promoting 
efficiency, and such officers would confer fre- 
quently with their chiefs and write periodic 
reports as deemed necessary. 

The chief himself would confer whenever 
convenient with the Chief Executive, and 
his recommendations and views would be 
placed before the President on such occa- 
sions—all in the interest of greater economy 
in the operation of the essential work of 
the Government. 

With only the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission report to guide him, such 
an officer, together with his trained aides 


and actively encouraged by a cooperative 











President, could doubtless accomplish wone 
ders in stopping leaks, sweeping aside du- 
plications of effort, simplifying procedures, 
reducing red-tape, abolishing cumbersome 
laws and regulations of no use whatever, 
and in separating the chaff from the grain 
among the employees in Government offices 
and bureaus. 

Then, and probably only then, will deficit 
spending be a thing of the past. 
God save America! 





Our Money Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFY¥.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Detroit Free Press of March 13, 1950: 
Far From Woopwarp AVENUE—OvuR MONEY 


GoES 
Never mind the fine-spun economic 
theories which even the authors of them 
cannot understand, 


Never mind the sweet dreams of heaven 
on earth that come from the satin pillows 
of the cloud kissers. 

Never mind the cruelties of practical poli- 
tics by which these vagaries of the lotus 
eaters are used to cinch the do-gooder votes. 

As an idealist, President Truman reminds 
us of a gregarious and convivial Elk dressed 
up as Little Eva for a benefit performance 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Never mind any of these things, because 
what we most desperately need is the truth. 
And, as Al Smith used to remark, the only 
place you can find that is in the record. 

So here is a startling example of how Mr. 
Truman's politically motivated point 4 pro- 
gram will work out. 

His plan—he says—is to save the world 
from communism when he is actually mov- 
ing us into the lobby of its edifice with his 
socialistic program. By point 4 he plans 
to spend billions and billions of American 
taxpayers’ money to make the backward 
people of the world happy and prosperous. 

Now, let us lock at what is going on in 
Indochina. 

That's a long way from Detroit’s collaps- 
ing city hali and our own bread lines, Mr. 
Taxpayer, but get the spot in fccus, because 
that’s where Mr. Truman wants to spend 
some billions of your money and that of your 
fellow citizens, 

The French never won the friendship cf 
the people of this lush and profitable Indo- 
china colony. After the Japanese, who had 
moved into it with Vichy connivance, were 
ousted, the natives rebelled against France. 

The most forceful of the Nationalist 
leaders was, and is, Ho Chi Minh, a Moscow- 


As a counterweight to Ho, the French set . 


up Bao Dai, a former Emperor of Annam, 
who had collaborated with the Japanese and 
then fled the country. 

Viet Nam, as the puppet state he heads is 
known, was then admitted to the French 
Union but with strictly limited sovereignty. 
The French kept control of defense ard for- 


eign affairs. That isn’t what the Viet 
Namese want. They want to be as free as 
India is, 


A few weeks ago Mr. Acheson’s State De- 


partment recognized Bao Dai and promised 


him economic and other aid. 
A special mission is now studying the use 
0: economic assistance to combat commue- 
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nism in Indochina and elsewhere in south- 
east Asia. 

At this point the Governor of North Viet 
Nam declares that American aid must be 
given directly to the Bao Dai regime and not 
through France. 

Otherwise it would have a bad effect 
politically. 

“We want full, complete 
We have had many promises in the past. 
now want to see real transfer of power.” 

The Viet Namese fear that if the French 
have the disbursement of American aid they 
will use it to strengthen their hold on Indo- 
china. 

The French, for their part, fear that if our 
aid is given directly to Bao Dai he will use it 
further to loosen that hold. 

We've got to choose in this Achesonian 
art of making enemies and influencing no- 
body. 

The same choice will have to be made if 
and when Congress authorizes President 
Truman’s bold new program for developing 
underdeveloped areas. 

The French were frank enough to state 
that they did not want this aid if American 
notions of freedom for colonies were attached 
to it. 

The Dutch sought our financial assistance 
in Indonesia. The Belgians have drawn up 
a 10-year development plan for the Congo in 
expectation of point 4 aid. 

As our policy in Asia is reduced to trying 
to save the fringe of that vast continent, 
and its offshore islands, from communism, 
we can’t afford to buck the national spirit 
of independence with which the entire area 
scethes. 

So we are confronted today with the three- 
cornered struggle of European colonial im- 
perialism, expertly trained Communist agi- 
tators from Moscow, and the nationalistic, 
patriotic love of submerged and exploited 
peoples for their own lands. 

Mr. Truman has the mad concent that he 
can settle all this by spending your money— 
billions of it. 

Pandora’s box was a harmless cookie jar 
compared to what the practical politician, 
Mr. Truman, is prying loose for us in order 
to win the support of the panty-waist boys 
and the Helen Hokinson girls. He has al- 
ready got the precincts of the political bosses, 
who think Indochina is a type of chicken 
favored by poultry breeders. 


independence. 
We 





Reduction in Force of Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NE\7 JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last few days I have been in receipt 
of many pieces of correspondence from 
members of veterans organizations and 
other citizens who are interested in the 
welfare of veterans. They protest ve- 
hemently the recent reduction in force 
in the Veterans’ Administration because, 
in their opinion, it will materially affect 
the services now being provided to 
veterans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include herein a 
letter addressed to me from the depart- 
ment commander of the American 
Legion, Department of New Jersey, 
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which merits serious consideration. It 
presents an intelligent approach to the 
serious implications of the reduction 
which has been effected: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY, 
Trenton, N. J., March 13, 1950. 
The Honorable Peter W. Ropino, IJr., 
Meriber of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Rozino: This letter 
is an analysis of the most recent reduction in 
the forces of the Newark regional cfiice of 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital at Lyons, 
N. J., by direction of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration general office at Washington, D. C. 

It aiso contains our opinion as to the 
effect that these reductions will have upon 
veterans’ activities in New Jersey. 

In presenting this information to you, it 
is the official cpinion of the American 
Legion, Department of New Jersey. This let- 
ter has bcen read to the meeting of the De- 
partment executive committee held on Sat- 
urday, March 11, in Trenton, N. J., and was 
approved by them. 


NEWARK REGIONAL OFFICE 


The total reduction of force in the Newark 
regional cffice is 156 employees. Of these, 
62 are medical personnel, principally doc- 
tors and medical technicians and some asso- 
ciated clerical employees. This service is 
principally clinical and out-patient treat- 
ment of veterans. 

In order to accomplish the reduction with 
minimum disruption of the service, the Re- 
gional Marager has decided to clcse the 
medical and dental clinic and out-patient 
services in the Camden suboffice. Some re- 
duction will also be made in the Trenton, 
Newark, and Union City offices. 

The effect of this will be to slow up mate- 
rially the rate at which patients may be 
treated in the cffices where medical per- 
sonnel is retained. In the Camden office, 
the clinical and out-patient treatment will 
probably be placed on a fee basis. 

As the increased load develops upon the 
reduced forces in the Trenton, Newark, and 
Union City offices to back-log proportions, the 
method of relief will be to place a portion 
cf this load also cn a fee basis. 

In considering the economics of this re- 
duction, there will be a direct pay-roll sav- 
ing of employees who will be separated from 
the service. As an offset, however, there 
will be an increase in the fees paid to out- 
side doctors for all types of clinical, dental, 
and out-patient treatment. It is not prac- 
ticable at this time to estimate what this 
cost will be but, in our opinion, it will as- 
sume substantial proportions in due course. 

Secondly, with regard to the physiother- 
apy and dental units, which are of the latest 
type of equipment, it will make idle a sub- 
stantial capital investment. Furthermore, by 
reason of the reduced professional personnel, 
it will be necessary to eliminate certain serv- 
ices in these departments which have been 
available to veterans one or two nights a 
week. The point here is that the veteran 
entitled to this treatment will, cf necessity, 
be required to come to the clinics during the 
day hours with probably loss in pay from his 
employment or, in fear of losing his job, will 
fail to receive the necessary treatment. 

Of the afore-mentioned reduction of 156 
employees, 36 are in the Adjudication Service. 
These are employees who consider and de- 
termine the disability ratings of claimants 
and fix the pensions to which they may be 
entitled. In full effect, this reduction means 
that a present total of 13 rating boards, 
the force will be reduced to 10 rating boards. 
On the face of this situation, this means that 
the remaining 10 boards will have to assimi- 
late approximately a 25-percent increased 
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load upon them. As it is our present obser- 
vation that all of these 13 boards are sub- 
stantially occupied with the present load, 
elimination of 3 of the boards and the 
transfer of the case load to the remaining 
boards will mean a less deliberative and con- 
siderate rating of claims and will, in due 
course, cause a backlog in the number of 
cases awaiting determination. 

As you know, veterans who are delayed in 
obtaining their ratings and consequent pen- 
sions, become rather vocal if the delay is pro- 
tracted. ‘oo hasty a determination on the 
part of rating boards in rating cases leads 
to errors of omission and commission which 
invariably become controversial and require 
rehearings and reviews. This means fur- 
ther increasing the load upon the remaining 
rating boards. ’ 

As a further consideration, it will be neces- 
sary for these rating boards, in order to ex- 
pedite the handling of cases, to thoroughly 
screen and perhaps deny veterans the right 
of personal appearances before the rating 
boards. This always instills in the mind of 
the veteran the idea that his case is not re- 
ceiving the personalized attention it de- 
serves. It also means that all veteran organ- 
izations, the American Red Cross, and State 
agencies, having authorized right of appear- 
ance before rating boards, will have a ma- 
terial increase in complaints to them by vet- 
erans which will result in an increase in the 
rehearing and reratings of cases upon their 
representation. 

There is a further consideration also to 
be borne in mind that veterans who are dis- 
satisfied with conditions arising out of these 
circumstances invariably appeal to you for 
assistance in their dilemma. 

It is our studied judgment that a reduc- 
tion in the Adjudication Service, while ef- 
fecting a pay-roll saving, in nowise reduces 
the case load and can only, in due course, 
cause an increase in expense should it be 
necessary to put the remaining rating boards 
on an overtime basis. 

There are also some further reductions in 
personnel of miscellaneous character which 
we have not analyzed. Among these are re- 
habilitation and training personnel having to 
do with vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion benefits. 


LYONS HOSPITAL 


The Lyons Hospital is, as you know, a 
neuropsychiatric hospital which has a rated 
bed capacity of 2,234 beds. This has been 
supplemented by 288 beds of emergency 
character which were set up in certain build- 
ings initially intended as administrative 
buildings. The total available beds there- 
fore are 2,522. As of March 10, the patient 
population at the Lyons Hospital was 2,465. 

This hospital has been continuously, for 
years, overpopulated and understaffed. The 
American Legion has registered innumerable 
complaints concerning the understaffing of 
this institution. 

Under the reduction-in-force program, 
made effective this week, the total employee 
force of this institution is reduced from 
1,371 employees to 1,302 employees, a pay- 
roll saving of 69 employees. Without at- 
tempting to analyze in detail the various 
categories of employees to be included in this 
reduction, the American Legion is most con- 
cerned with the reduction in the nursing 
staff, which is 6 registered nurses and 28 hos- 
pital attendants. In addition to this, there 
is a reduction of two doctors. 

Considering the fact that a major portion 
of the patients at this hospital are of an 
unstadle mind, any reduction in the person- 
nel committed to the direct care of patients 
has serious implications. It should not be 
necessary for us to invite your attention to 
the shocking crimes of violence which have 
occurred in our own State and neighboring 
localities committed by persons of unsound 
mind. Without recourse to hysteria, the 
American Legion is most concerned with 
these dangers as they pertain to veterans 





who may be released from this hospital pre- 
maturely or without adequate determination 
as to their state of sanity, which will permit 
them to be safely returned to the civilian 
population. 

We estimate that if this reduction in force 
in the Lyons Hospital prevails, it may be 
necessary to make at least 300 beds inactive 
because they cannot be properly staffed. 
There is danger here in the possibility that 
some demented veteran may be denied or 
unduly delayed admittance. 

In conclusion, we present these facts to you 
upon their merits. We have endeavored not 
to make any’ exaggerated statements. We 
feel that our conclusions are tempered with 
our experience. 

We sincerely solicit your personal con- 
sideration as to the situation in our State in 
connection with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion services here. We fear that the cur- 
rent controversy inspired by discussions of 
the Hoover report, insofar as it concerns vet- 
erans’ affairs, may have inspired these ges- 
tures of economy. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry V. GrooMe, 
Department Commander. 


——————— EE 


The Command Is “Forward” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the National Tribune Stars and 
Stripes, Washington, D. C., of this week: 

THE COMMAND Is “ForwarRD” 


Thirty-one years ago this week there was 
born in Paris, France, one of the greatest non- 
political organizations in our Nation’s his- 
tory. It had its predecessors in organized 
groups of veterans of previous wars, but none 
ever reached its size in numbers, in prestige, 
or in actual accomplishment. We are happy 
to dedicate this column to the American 
Legion in honor of its devotion to America 
and to the men and women who have pre- 
served it against our enemies both at home 
and abroad, and as an added incentive to 
Legionnaires to a continuance of their pur- 
poses as outlined in the preamble to their 
constitution. 

Some 20 servicemen of World War I con- 
ceived the idea of an assoeiation of veterans 
of that conflict on February 16, 1919, at a 
dinner which followed a staff meeting in 
Paris. Realizing they had no authority to 
more than start the ball rolling, these men, 
led by the son of the soldier President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, issued invitations to a cau- 
cus, half enlisted men and half officers in 
composition, that met in the French capital 
on March 15 to 17 of that year. A thousand 
delegates there named an executive group 
which hit upon the name, the American Le- 
gion, and in April it drafted a plan of or- 
ganization and designated a committee to 
begin operations at home. Another caucus 
was held at St. Louis in May. Delegates were 
present from every State, and plans were 
adopted for the first national convention in 
Minneapolis the following November. 

It has been related on a multitude of oc- 
casions that the Legion was predicated upon 
selfish motives and that it is a pressure group 
designed to take care of its own at the ex- 
pense of the average citizen. Nothing could 
be further removed from the truth. Demo- 
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cratic in all of its aspects, from the choice 
of its leadership to its program of mandates, 
its every action is dictated by convention 
delegates. Although acknowledging that jt 
has its own political machinery as does every 
other society of any kind that is closely or- 
ganized, one need only go back to the 1919 
meeting in St. Louis to know about its non. 
partisan principles which have been carrieq 
forward to the present hour and that have 
given to the Legion the sinews that have 
made of it a power with which all must 
reckon. There, as this country’s fighting 
sons, it took its stand against coddling con- 
scientious objectors. It condemned anar- 
chists and international socialists. It de- 
manded deportation of alien slackers, insisted 
upon a neutral attitude in industrial strife, 
endorsed land reclamation and initiated its 
course relative to securing the rights and 
privileges of ex-servicemen under the law 

The first national convention, in November 
1919, approved these policies. It took a 
stand in foreign relations, spoke out for 
the first time against militarism in this 
land and asked for a system of universal 
military training in order to give our youth 
a chance for survival in any future war. 
There, and in its next convention the follow- 
ing year in Cleveland, it spoke out for ad- 
justed compensation for those who fought 
in war while others, who remained at home, 
earned high wages in shipyards and else- 
where. Little by little, but ever with in- 
creasing force, the Legion has taken its place 
in the forefront in seeking solutions to the 
larger problems of national security, Amer- 
icanism, child welfare, youth delinquency 
and foreign affairs. It is anything but self- 
ish in principle even though it is fighting 
jealously to secure also the happiness of its 
disabled and aged. 

At its thirty-first birthday, the American 
Legion enjoys a membership in excess of 
3,000,000 and has associated with it a million 
auxiliary women. It boasts over 17,000 sep- 
arate post units and owns or controls proper- 
ties valued in the billions. As it has pros- 
pered, it has increased its activities and, in 
the normal course, it has aroused envy among 
the nonveteran class. Quite naturally, and 
almost entirely because enthusiasm and pa- 
triotism die as we become further removed 
from’ war years, it has found strong antago- 
nists among those who are forgetful and 
whose interest in the almighty dollar super- 
sedes thoughts of proper care for men and 
women who have borne the battle. The 
complexion of the Legion itself has under- 
gone a change with the passing of a new 
world conflict. From a strength of a mil- 
lion members it has tripled in numbers. 
Young men from new generations compose 
two-thirds of its ranks, and their ideals, 
while paralleling closely those of their 
fathers, are differently expressed. In the 
normal course of events, leadership has 
gone over to the younger comrades in arms, 
and new methods of administration and 
differing means of approach are reflected in 
their thinking. It is principally of these 
things that we would concern ourselves 45 
we compliment the Legion on its thirty-first 
anniversary. 

One of the most heartening demonstra- 
tions of solidarity it has ever been our privi- 
lege to witness has been the patent desire this 
year, on the part of the first strictly World 
War II commander, to work in harmony with 
the national leaders of brother organizations. 
George Craig has performed a distinct serv- 
ice to all veterans and their dependents ' 
following the course he has chosen. We knoW 
now that some old dyed-in-the-wool Le 
gionnaires did not see eye-to-eye with him 
in his purpose to cooperate with others [or 
the good of all, but it should be obvious to 
everybody by this time that Craig's vision 
was clear, and, unpopular as may have bee! 
the decision in the beginning, his judgment 
has been confirmed by events. 

Enemies of the veteran class are on the 
warpath. There has never before in history 

















uch a propaganda flow against veterans 
nd their hard-earned privileges, excepting 
bly the campaign in 1932-33 which re- 

1 in the loss of many veterans’ rights 
and the repeal of their laws. Instead of 
fghting back with an impotence born of 
ion within the ranks, Commander Craig 
had the wisdom to accept a place in a coali- 
of all of the major recognized veterans’ 
( nizations and, with no loss of preroga- 
tive or identity, he has the representatives 
llions of other war veterans and their 
attling with him. He and-they will win 
struggle because the right is on their 
and because they had the courage and 
sight to work together in a common 


Ss 


We of the Tribune would look ahead a 
It is one thing to fight a delaying 
ion and to establish a strong line of de- 
rense. Given sufficient strength against a 
common and well-organized enemy, that 
might win a battle but it will never win a 
war. Fuzzy-brained idealists are engaged 
today in altering the entire course of this 
untry’s future conduct among nations. 
They do it in the name of the peace that 
all veterans so dearly desire, but they play 
into the hands of others whose ideals stand 
in absolute contradiction to the principles 
upon which America was founded and upon 
which it has grown to a position of leader- 
ship among world powers. The great Amer- 
ican Legion and its allied veterans’ societies 
are the hope of the civilized world in halt- 
ing this trek toward ultimate destruction. 
Other strong movements, backed by mil- 
lions of gullible citizens and by the coffers 
of rich supporters, would deny needed leg- 
islation to this country’s fighting veterans 
and their loved ones and would destroy some 
privileges they already possess. Nobody 
more than the present Legion leadership 
knows this, but we fear a tendency to carry 
on a defensive action rather than an offense 
that will insure the winning of a cause for 
which all veterans have organized, the one 
nearest and dearest to them. 

There are proposals in legislative form 
on Capitol Hill that must be written into 
law. Many of them carry Legion sponsor- 
ship. Some are opposed by the older among 
the Legion membership who happen to be 
motivated by that human failing which 
causes people to think in terms of self rather 
than to broaden their outlook in the reali- 
zation that they owe a duty to their less 
fortunate fellow men. We are certain that 
if the Legion is to move ahead to greater 
accomplishment, if it is to do all for which 
it was created 31 years ago and if it would 
hold within its ranks many of those who 
gave it birth and who saw it safely through 
its formative years, the time has come for 
it to begin an offensive of as great propor- 
tions as the delaying action it has so far 
fought this year. A little soul searching 
ls in order. The other organizations can 
be depended upon to carry their part of the 
load, so let us not forget the disabled and 
needy in this time of stress. While con- 

ratulating the American Legion on the 
Splendor of its past, we look ahead to what 


can and must be done. The command is 
“forward,” 








A Veteran Explains the Hoover Reports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, must 
reading for Members of Congress and all 
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citizens of the United States—especially 
veterans—is A Veteran Explains the 
Hoover Reports, written by Herman W. 
Steinkraus, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. This 
article is particularly timely due to the 
misconceptions of the Hoover reports. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this excellent statement: 


A CALL TO VETERANS 


(By Herman W. Steinkraus, veteran of World 
War I, past national commander of the 
Legion of Valor; president, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States) 


Dear FELLOW VETERAN: I’m addressing this 
message to you because I feel sure you will 
want to help in a very worthy cause. 

Our Nation is in trouble. Serious trouble. 
It needs your help again. 

The job isn’t military, but it takes cour- 
age, Just the same. I'm asking you to look 
at some facts and to help clear up some 
misunderstandings which are. spreading 
among your former buddies and mine. 

The facts have to do with your veterans’ 
benefits and the Hoover Commission. I be- 
lieve if you know the facts you will help to 
see that others learn the truth, too. 

You may have heard it said that the Hoover 
Commission would deprive veterans of bene- 
fits, involve them in lots of red tape, dis- 
member the Veterans’ Administration, and 
take hospital beds away from disabled vet- 
erans or even send them to prison hospitals, 
That is absolutely not true. 

Those are some of the false statements 
which have been made by some careless or 
misinformed people. 

In all fairness to yourself and to our 
country, I ask you to read through this 
pamphlet and see just exactly what the 
truth is. 

First, let’s recognize that the Government 
has an obligation to treat the veterans right. 
But it should also spend the taxpayers’ 
money wisely and not waste it by inefficient 
methods which do no good for the veterans 
but weaken the financial strength of our 
country. 

Right now our National Government is 
costing us citizens $120,000,000 a day. 

It is spending $14,000,000 more than it 
takes in every single day. 

The Federal debt already amounts to all 
the money that the Government can expect 
to collect in the next 7 years, at present tax 
rates; and you surely agree that taxes are 
high enough now. 


WASTE HELPS NOBODY 


Government waste and higher taxes can 
threaten your job, your savings, your free- 
dom, and future security, just as surely as 
the Kaiser or Hitler and Tojo would have 
done if we had lost the wars. 

All this huge Government spending is 
serious enough, but we have plenty of evi- 
dence that it is wasting several million dol- 
lars a day because of overlapping, duplica- 
tion, and unbusinesslike procedures which 
benefit nobody. 

This waste can be stopped, 
where you come in, 
stopping it. 

Now let me say a word about the Hoover 
Commission. This Commission consisted of 
12 prominent men picked by the President 
and the leaders of Congress. Six members 
were Democrats and six Republicans. See 
their names on pages 12-15. You will know 
most of them. Nobody claims that the Com- 
mission did a perfect job, but those who 
really know, including President Truman, 
have said that it did a good job and a very 
fair one. 

The Hoover Commission’s 18 reports to 
Congress ran about 2,000,000 words. That’s 
a lot of words, Together they make a set 


and that’s 
Your help is needed in 
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of books over a foot thick. Very few people 
have found the time to read them all. It’s 
not surprising then, is it, that misunder- 
standings have arisen? 

The recommendations affecting veterans 
alone make up 4 of the 18 Hoover reporis, 
and take a lot of reading before they can be 
understood. But a trained group of experts 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has spent several months and made a 
careful study of every individual recom- 
mendation. These experts are mostly vet- 
erans themselves. They have worked hard 
to make an impartial report. Their answers 
are contained in this booklet. For your own 
good, for the future welfare of your children 
and our country, I urge you to read it. 

The Hoover Commission made the most 
thorough study of Government operations 
that we have seen in our lifetimes. Govern- 
ment departments have grown so compli- 
cated, and are still growing so rapidly, that 
if this effort to increase their efficiency fails, 
there probably will not be another chance 
like this again. In a few more years gov- 
ernment will be so big and so complicated 
that it will ruin our future. We must not let 
this happen. 

The sections of the Hoover reports dealing 
with veterans are vitally important to this 
reorganization pregram. If they are rejected, 
the whole project will be severely crippled. 

The Hoover reports do not recommend cut- 
ting out a single one of your veterans’ bene- 
fits. Just read exactly what the Hoover Com- 
mission did propose and why. See for your- 
self that these proposals do not take any- 
thing away from you or any other veteran. 
Then give your support to the Hoover Com- 
mission proposal and help to put an end 
to any false statements about them you 
hear. 





THERE ARE 19,000,000 VETERANS 


When the Veterans’ Administration was 
first established in 1921 under the name of 
the Veterans Bureau, there were only four 
and a half million veterans in the United 
States. Now there are 19,000,000. It makes 
sense, doesn’t it, that the best and latest 
methods are needed to handle all those 
veterans’ affairs? While it might have been 
possible to handle the problems of four and 
a half million veterans efficiently in 1 com- 
pact Federal bureau, it is over 4 times as 
big a job when we have 19,000,000 veterans 
to deal with. 

Remember, there are only 50,000,000 in- 
come-tax payers in the United States, and 
nearly all the 19,000,000 veterans are taxpay- 
ers too. You have a real reason for wanting 
better, more economical, more efficient gov- 
ernment. You, yourself, are a taxpayer as 
well as a veteran. 

You don’t want to be coddled, nor do you 
want to take unfair advantage. You just 
want what’s rightly coming to you as a 
veteran and as a citizen, and a good chance 
to make your own way in this country for 
which you fought. The grateful American 
people want you to have that chance. They 
want you to have certain benefits. The p°co- 
ple don’t want them taken away from you. 
But they do need your help in furnishing 
these benefits without wasting money. 

This booklet is prepared in the form of 
questions and answers. If any of your ques- 
tions aren’t answered here, please let me 
know and I'll get the answer for you. I'm 
asking you this favor as one veteran to an- 
other (and I have a son who is a veteran, 
too). Read this over carefully; discuss it 
with others. 

Here’s another chance for you to serve your 
country as a patriotic citizen. You fought 
for it in war and now you can help it in 
peace to adopt a more effective, speedier, 
and better plan of handling veterans’ affairs. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS. 
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PART I. THE HOOVER COMMISSION 

Question. Who served on the Hoover Com- 
wiission? 

Answer. Thcre were 12 members, as fol- 
lows: 

The chairman was Herbert Hoover, the 
only living former President of the United 
States. Mr. Hoover has had a long and dis- 
tinguished public and private career. Dur- 
ing World War I he was United States food 
administrator. In 1946, at President Tru- 
man's request, he undertook the coordina- 
tion of world food supplies in 38 countries. 
He headed a mission to study German food 
problems in 1947. Mr. Hoover’s chief busi- 
ness interests have been in mining. He 
holds 48 honorary degrees and is author of 
several books on political and economical 
problems. 

The vice chairman was Dean Acheson, now 
Secretary of State. Mr. Acheson is a World 
War I Navy veteran. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, he was Under Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1933 and served as Assistant Secretary and 
later as Under Secretary of State from 1941 
to 1947. 

Other members were: 

GEorGE D. AIKEN, United States Senator 
from Vermont since 1940. He formerly was 
Governor of Vermont, and before that was 
a local school director. Senator AIKEN is a 
member of she Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee and the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. 

CLARENCE J. Brown, Congressman from 
Ohio since 1939. Representative Brown had 
ason in the war. Before going to Congress, 
he served as Ohio State Senator and later as 
Lieutenant Governor of Ohio. He is a news- 
paper publisher. 

Arthur S. Flemming, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University and former college in- 
structor in government. Mr. Flemming was 
a member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission from 1939 to 1948. He also 
served with the labor division of the Office of 
Production Management in 1941-42, with the 
Manpower Survey Board of the Navy in 
1943-44, with the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration of the Labor Depart- 
ment from 1944 to 1947. 

James Forrestal, who was a business exec- 
utive from 1916 to 1940. His specialty was 
investment banking. A World War I vet- 
eran of the Naval Air Service, Mr. Forrestal 
was appointed Under Secretary of the Navy 
in 1940. He later became Secretary of the 
Navy, and then the first Secretary of Defense 
upon the unification of the armed forces. 

Joseph P, Kennedy, business executive and 
statesman, who lost a son in World War II. 
Mr. Kennedy has engaged successfully in 
shipbuilding, investment banking, and the 
film businesses. He has served as Chairman 
of the United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, and as Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 

Carter Manasco, Congressman from Ala- 
bama from 1941 to 1948. A lawyer by pro- 
fession, Mr. Manasco has had a long Career 
of public service. 

JOHN H. MCCLELLAN, United States Senator 
from Arkansas since 1942. Senator McCCLEL- 
LAN lost a son in World War II. He himself 
is a veteran of World War I. In the Senate 
he serves as chairman of the Expenditures 
Committee and member of the Appropria- 
tidns and Public Works Committees. His 
experience in government dates back to 1926, 
when he was a prosecuting attorney in 
Arkansas. 

George H. Mead, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Mead Corp., a pulp and paper 
firm. Mr. Mead lost a son in World War II. 
He held the following positions in Govern- 
ment: Member of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business Advisory Council, 1933-45; 
Chairman of the Industrial Advisory Board 
under the NRA in 1934; member of the 


President’s Committee of Businessmen to 
advise on war mobilization and reconversion, 
1941-44; also, member of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board and of the Federal 
Price Control Board. 

James J. Pollock, professor of political 
science, University of Michigan. A professor 
of hi-tory and politics since 1921, Mr. Pollock 
is author of several books on United States 
and European political problems. He has 
been a member of the United States Industry 
Committee of the United States Labor De- 
partment’s Wage and Hour Division, and 
special adviser to the United States military 
government of Germany. 

James H. Rowe, Jr., a World War I Navy 
veteran and assistant to President Roosevelt 
from 1939 to 1941. Mr. Rowe has had a dis- 
tinguished career as lawyer and administra- 
tor since 1934, when he was secretary to 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. He has 
served in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Labor Department, the Public 
Works Administration, and the Justice De- 
partment. He was technical adviser at the 
Nuremberg trials, after which he returned to 
private law practice, although still acting as 
consultant to the United States Budget Bu- 
reau on public administration matters. 

Question. Who appointed these men to the 
Hoover Commission? 

Answer. Mr. Acheson, Mr. Flemming, Mr. 
Forrestal, and Mr. Mead were appointed by 
President Truman. Senator Aiken, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, Senator McClellan, and Mr. Pollock 
were appointed by Senator ArTHuR S. VAN- 
DENBERG, Who was then President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. Mr. Hoover, Representa- 
tive Brown, Representative Manasco, and Mr, 
Rowe were appointed by Representative 
JosePH W. MarTIN, who was then Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. The law speci- 
fied that in each group of four members 
picked by the President and the two leaders 
of Congress, not more than two could 
belong to the same political party. 


PART II. FEDERAL MEDICAL SERVICES 


Question. What did the Hoover Commis- 
sion think should be done with veterans’ 
hospitals? 

Answer. Briefly, it said that hospitals op- 
erated in this country by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Army, Navy and the Public 
Health Service should all be combined into 
one Federal hospital system, named the 
United Medical Administration. This would 
be a partnership arrangement. The four 
agencies, VA, Army, Navy, and PHS would set 
up a board and would operate the hospitals 
jointly. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. Because each of those agencies 
now operates its own Nation-wide system 
of hospitals. In some large cities, there are 
hospitals operated by all four agencies. A 
VA hospital may be overcrowded, short of 
doctors and nurses, while half a mile away 
an Army hospital may have hundreds of 
empty beds and dozens of idle doctors, and 
yet, under the present system, a veteran 
could not be moved to an Army hospital 
bed. He would have to wait for a vacancy 
in the VA hospital or go to some VA 
hospital in another city, possibly far from 
home. 

Hoover Commission investigators found 
these conditions: 

In the San Francisco area, 13 Federal hos- 
pitals (not counting the VA's specialized 
tubercular and neuropsychiatric hospitals) 
had a capacity of 9,905 beds and had only 
4,180 patients on hand. (This situation has 
improved somewhat since the Commission 
made its study in 1948.) If 7 of the smaller 
hospitals had been closed and all 4,180 pa- 
tients moved into the remaining 6 hospitals, 
those 6 would still have been filled to only 
54 percent of capacity. And yet 3 more Fed- 
eral hospitals with a total capacity of 3,000 
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more beds, were being planned in the area at 
a cost of $70,000,000 of your tax money. 

In New Orleans there were 5 Federal hos. 
pitals within a 6-mile radius, with a capacity 
of 1,620 beds and only 913 patients on hand. 
Two were general hospitals, one operated by 
the VA and the other by the Public Health 
Service. Each had a staff of about 100 full- 
time physicians representing various medical 
specialties. And while medical equipment 
and desperately needed medical talent were 
being duplicated and thus wasted in these 
two hospitals, the three military hospitals in 
the city were so poorly staffed and equipped 
that patients needing specialized treatment 
had to be sent to larger military hospitals 
in Texas and Florida. 

Those are just two examples of what the 
Hoover Commission found. There were 
others. 

Question. But the hospitals take care of 
different groups of people, under different 
conditions. Isn't it unwise to try to handle 
veterans, soldiers, sailors, military depend- 
ents, and Public Health Service patients al] 
in the same hospital? 

Answer. Why should it be? When a doctor 
looks at a mangled arm, he doesn't ask 
whether it happened in a shell burst or in 
a truck accident. 

Question. What about the military person- 
nel? They are subject to military regula- 
tions in hospitals. What about the morning 
reports, the sick book, the clothing reports, 
pay records, and other details that must be 
looked after? Who would take care of those 
things in a civilian hospital? 

Answer. Military personnel could be as- 
signed to a hospital to do that. It isn’t 
necessary for the military to operate its own 
hospitals just for that reason. 

Question. That's well enough but what 
about the veteran? Especially the one with 
service-connected disability? The Govern- 
ment has a special obligation to him. He 
doesn’t want to have to compete with the 
military and with all the types of civilians 
the Government cares for when he needs a 
hospital bed. 

Answer. The right of veterans to hospital- 
ization is fixed by law and would in no way 
be interfered with by adoption of the Hoover 
reports. There would be plenty of beds to 
go around, if the hospitals were merged. In 
fact, there would be a lot more spare beds 
than there are now in many hospitals. The 
Hoover Commission's survey showed that as 
of June 1948, there were 225,000 beds in Gov- 
ernment hospitals and only 155,000 were oc- 
cupied. Of this total, VA hospitals had 
127,000 beds and 105,000 patients. All the 
other agencies together had 128,000 beds and 
only 50,000 patients. Don’t let anyone tell 
you that the Hoover Commission program 
would cause battlefield-disabled veterans or 
any other deserving veterans to be dumped 
out of beds to make room for sick nonvet- 
erans. VA would be required to see that 
veterans got preferential treatment. Actu- 
ally, the Hoover recommendations would 
mean more beds for veterans right away, and 
closer to home, because veterans would have 
access to hospitals which are now barred to 
them. 

Question. Well, put it this way: A veteran 
is used to taking his troubles to the VA. 
When he needs hospitalization, he doesn't 
want to have to put himself at the mercy 
of some big new civilian outfit called 4 
United Medical Administration. What's fair 
about that? 

Answer. The veteran would continue to 
deal with VA as always. If he required on'y 
clinical diagnosis or dispensary care, the VA 
would still be equipped to provide it. If he 
needed hospitalization, the VA would be fully 
responsible for seeing to it that he was 
placed in the Government hospital and pro- 
vided with the type of care called for in 
VA regulations. All hospital certification 
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of veterans would remain entirely in the 
nands of VA. But just as in the case of 
military personnel, it seems hardly necessary 
for the VA to run its own hospitals just to 
see that its regulations are carried out, does 
+9 

* question. The Government takes care of 
in hospitals, too. Are veterans 


prisoners 
supposed to be put into beds alongside 
riminals? 
 anewet Most emphatically not. The 


Hoover Report on Federal Medical Services 
specifically says that hospitals run by the Bu- 
reau of Prisons and the Indian Affairs Bureau 
should be kept out of the United Medical 
Administration and continued as they are. 

Question, It still doesn’t seem logical for 
the Hoover Commission, which is trying to 
trim down big government, to come out for 
the creation of a gigantic new Federal hos- 
pital administration. Wouldn’t a new outfit 
like that create thousands of new jobs and 
make it necessary to train numerous inex- 
perienced new officials? 

Answer. Let’s think about that one for a 
minute. What new jobs wculd it create? 
It certainly would take fewer, not more, 
doctors and nurses if these four hospital 
systems were combined—if, for example, the 
13 hospitals in the San Francisco area were 
reduced to 6. It surely wouldn’t be neces- 
sary to train any doctors or nurses or hos- 
pital technicians. Those who had been 
treating veterans could treat the same ail- 
ments in military personnel without any 
further instruction, couldn’t they? Hos- 
pital administration also is much the same, 
regardless of whose hospital it is. True, 
there would be more specialized paper work 
in a combined hospital than in one which 
admitted only a single category of patients. 
But the paper work is all being done in the 
various hospitals now. Some of the officials 
who are doing it now could move into a com- 
bined hospital and do it there. The fact is, 
under the Hoover Commission proposal more 
hospitals could specialize in different major 
ailments and the Government would have 
medical talent to overcome some of its 
shortages. 

Question. But after all, the veteran would 
lose the exclusive hospital service which is 
provided for him now, wouldn’t he? 

Answer. No. He would have the same 
rights and the same care he is getting now 
and the VA would still be represented there, 
protecting his interests. 

Question. Who made the hospital study for 
the Hoover Commission? 

Answer. A task force of 17 members. 

leven were doctors. The others were hos- 
pital experts. Seven members were veterans, 
One of them, Gen. Paul R. Hawley, was 
formerly director of VA hospitals. The 
chairman of the task force was Col. Tracy S. 
Voorhees, a World War II veteran. Rear 
Admiral Joel T, Boone was secretary. 


PART III, CONSTRUCTION 


Question. Is it true that the Hoover Com- 
mission proposed to strip VA of its control 
over construction, including the building of 
VA hospitals? 

Answer, What the Commission proposed 
was that all Government construction be 
done by the Interior Department, instead of 
by 12 different departments. Hospital con~ 
struction would be directed by a medical 
board and VA would be represented on that 
board to assist in hospital planning. 

Question. But isn’t it true that through 
years of experience, the VA has demonstrated 
that it has the technical know-how for build- 
ing and equipping such specialized institu. 
tions as it needs? 

Answer. Since World War II, Army engi- 
neers have handled the construction of vir- 
tually all VA hospitals. As recently as Janu- 
ary 24, 1950, Army engineers let the contract 
for a $15,000,000 VA hospital at West Haven, 
Conn. So except that the Interior Depart- 
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ment, instead of the Army engineers, would 
be letting the contracts, the same situation 
would prevail under the Hoover Commission 
program as now. 

Question. What purpose would be served 
by having Interior do the job? 

Answer. By centralizing all construction, 
the Government could put an end to the 
waste caused by Federal agencies bidding 
against each other for scarce labor and ma- 
terials. Money also could be saved by mass 
purchases. 

Question. The Hoover Commission report- 
ed that the Interior Department’s Reclama- 
tion Bureau was guilty of gross underesti- 
mation of the cost of some of its jobs. For 
instance, it estimated that the Hungry Horse 
project in Montana would cost $5,300,000 and 
the cost actually was $93,500,000. Wouldn't 
that argue against letting the Interior De- 
partment take over all Federal construction? 

Answer. The Hoover Commission proposed 
many reforms in the “nterior Department, 
tco. Remember, this program is not con- 
fined to veterans’ affairs. If the whole plan 
is adopted, such underestimation of costs 
will be stopped. 


PART IV. INSURANCE 


Question. Is it true that the Hoover Com- 
mission wanted to take the veterans’ insur- 
ance prcgram away from VA and give it to 
some new Government agency? 

Answer. No. The Commission proposed 
that a corporation be set up within the VA 
to handle the insurance business. The Vet- 
erans Administrator would be president of 
the corporation and he would appoint all 
the directors. 

Question. What would be the purpose of a 
corporation? 

Answer. To make the service more effi- 
cient. At present, the Treasury Depart- 
ment handles VA insurance money and the 
General Accounting Office audits the insur- 
ance accounts. There is an enormous flow 
of insurance paper work among the three 
agencies. VA now must get approval from 
the Treasury and account to the GAO for 
every insurance expenditure it makes. By 
incorporating the insurance business, the 
flow of paper work would be greatly reduced 
and the veteran would get much quicker 
service, because Government corporations 
are allowed to disburse their own money. 
These corporations, such as the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which makes loans 
to business, and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which lends to farmers, operate 
under special laws. They have certain privi- 
leges not enjoyed by other Government 
agencies, and they are subject to certain 
requirements. For instance, they must 
adopt certain business procedures. The vet- 
eran surely cannot object to that. His VA 
insurance is a business proposition. He 
wants the VA to be able to adopt some of the 
practices that are used successfully by pri- 
vate insurance companies. VA could do so 
if its insurance operations were incorpo- 
rated. 

Question. Wouldn’t the setting up of a 
big VA insurance corporation be expensive? 

Answer. No. It might create more jobs at 
VA, but by reducing the present paper work 
at the Treasury and at GAO, it would mean 
savings in personnel at those two agencies. 
Another thing, VA automatically would pick 
the employees of its own insurance corpo- 
ration, subject to civil-service rules, and it 
is to be assumed that VA would give vet- 
erans the first chance at the new jobs. 

Question. Under the present arrangement 
the cost of handling veterans’ insurance is 
paid out of VAfunds. Did the Hoover Com- 
mission want the veterans to assume this 
cost by having it added to their premiums? 

Answer. Specifically not. The Commis- 
sion proposed that the costs of operating 
the Veterans’ Life Insurance Corporation be 
paid out of funds appropriated by Congress. 
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The only difference would be that the Gov- 
ernment would have a clearer picture of what 
the insurance program costs. 

Question. What is the matter with the way 
veterans’ insurance is handled now? 

Answer. Here are some of the things the 
Hoover Commission found wrong: VA had 
15,432 employees handling insurance. These 
persons were for the most part so poorly 
trained and supervised that they handled an 
average of 450 policies each, compared to an 
average of 1,762 policies handled by em- 
ployees of private companies. VA was post- 
ing premium payments by hand when they 
could have done this by machine. Cases 
were found where payment of death benefits 
had been delayed as much as a year, due 
largely to VA’s system of handling death 
claims separately from insurance operations. 
Half the VA insurance conversion cases 
studied had been delayed unnecessarily, and 
25 percent appeared to have been mishandled. 
On converted policies the average time re- 
quired to process death claims was 80 days, 
whereas private companies pay 70 percent to 
82 percent of claims within 15 days. 

Question. What reasons were found for 
such mishandling and delays? 

Answer. The methods used at VA were re- 
sponsible. The Hoover Commission re- 
ported that VA has failed to make adequate 
use of work measurement standards, or of 
private inspection services to corroborate 
claims. Some VA policies were found to have 
lapsed without the veterans’ knowledge, be- 
cause VA clerks failed to check records or to 
doublecheck one another’s work, as is done 
ir private companies. It is logical to assume 
that if the VA handled its insurance business 
the same way that private companies do, then 
it, too, could pay claims within 2 weeks, and 
a veteran’s widow would not have to wait as 
much as 3 or 4 months for her money, as 
many widows are having to do now. 

Question. Who made fhe actual study of 
veterans’ insurance problems for the Hoover 
Commission? 

Answer. This was done by a task force 
which looked into all VA matters. The task 
force was headed by Col. Franklin D’Olier, 
first national commander of the American 
Legion. Colonel D’Olier was director of the 
United States strategic bombing survey of 
Germany and Japan (1944-46) and at one 
time he was chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Prudential Life Insurance Co. of 
America. 


PART V. VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


Question. Did the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommend that veterans’ preference in the Fed- 
eral civil service be abolished? 

Answer. No. The Commission proposed 
that disabled veterans continue to have ab- 
solute preference in Federal jobs, as they 
do now. Other veterans would be given ad- 
ditional credit for each 6 months of mili- 
tary service to help them retain their jobs 
whenever there are reductions in force from 
the Federal pay roll. 

Question. But nondisabled veterans who 
now have absolute preference retention would 
lose that advantage, would they not? 

Answer. Yes. That is just about the only 
advantage veterans would lose under the 
Hoover Commission program. And the Com- 
mission offset this by other recommenda- 
tions which would bring more veterans into 
Government service. 

Question. How would this be done? 

Answer. The Commission said that selected 
Government agencies should establish a posi- 
tive, comprehensive, Nation-wide program to 
recruit veterans only, in Federal positions. 
This program should be conducted for the 
next 3 or 4 years in principal communities, 
the Commission said. Since the purpose 
would be to get competent veterans into 
Federal service, it would be necessary to re- 
move present incompetent employees so that 
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jobs would be available. 
tent veterans would replace incompetent 
workers who might or might not be veterans. 

Question. What was the chief feature of 
the Commission’s proposals for Government 
personnel? 

Answer. The main recommendation was 
that the heads of Federal departments and 
agencies be permitted to do their own hiring, 
instead of relying on the slow, cumbersome 
Civil Service Commission procedure. 

Question. Would this mean setting up 
thousands of independent hiring boards to 
replace the single Civil Service Commission? 

Answer. Not at all. It would simply en- 
able the executive of a Federal agency to hire 
the right man for the right job at the right 
time. The present sy$tem sets up all sorts 
of barriers against hiring the best man, 
against promoting the best man, and against 
firing the worst man. Veterans on the civil- 
service register for junior professional as- 
sistant have found out all too well how slow 
end uncertain the Civil Service Commission 
system works. 





PART VI. HOME LOANS 


Question. Is it true the Hoover Commis- 
sion suggested that the home-loan program 
be taken away from VA? 

Answer. No. It was proposed that the 
Federal Housing Authority act as VA’s agent 
in this program, just as Interior would be 
VA's construction agent. VA would continue 
to certify veterans for home loans, to con- 
trol the loan funds, to set the standards for 
loans. THA would only make the appraisals 
and guarantee the loan. It should make no 
difference to a veteran who guarantees his 
loan. In fact, VA now guarantees only 50 
percent of a loan, up to a $4,000 limit, while 
FHA guarantees 90 percent of a full loan. 

Question. Why take this function away 
from VA? 

Answer. Well, FHA already handles a large 
part of GI home loans under a joint arrange- 
ment with VA. The way the program oper- 
ates now, VA and FHA make separate and 
often widely different appraisals of the same 
property and they charge different interest 
rates, thus involving the veteran in needless 
confusion and red tape. VA is not experi- 
enced in the lending field and as a result it 
will be compelled, by foreclosures, to go into 
real-estate management. 

Question. What would be the advantage 
of letting FHA operate the program? 

Answer. Duplication would be eliminated. 
There would be a saving in personnel. The 
veteran would not have to get two different 
kinds of loans on his home. FHA hes had 
more experience than VA with home financ- 
ing. 

PART VII. VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Question. Aren’t all these recommendations 
about veterans’ hospitals, construction, in- 
surance, and home loans designed, in a sense, 
to dismember the Veterans’ Administration? 

Answer. Not at all. The effect would be 
to leave VA fully responsible for the plan- 
ning and control of its programs and to turn 
over actual operation in some cases to highly 
specialized Federal agencies which are now, 
or would be, performing the same services 
for nonveterans anyhow. Th Hoover Com- 
mission made no recommendations for cur- 
tailing any of the services to veterans. It 
jas concerned only witn finding ways to get 
the job done faster and at less cost. The 
Commission said: “The basic question as to 
what the Government owes to its veterans 
and the dependents of members of the armed 
forces is a policy matter which must be de- 
termined by the Congress.” The Commis- 
sion took the view that as long as the serv- 
ice is properly performed, it should not mat- 
ter to the veteran how that service is ren- 
dered. 

Question. Assuming that the Hoover Com- 
mission suggestions were put into effect, 


wouldn't the result be that a veteran no 
longer could go to one agency and inquire 
ibout his disability claim, check up on his 
chances to get vocational training, make 
application for hospitalization, ask about 
a GI loan, or, if called in for a physical 
examination, do it all in one place? 

Answer. That is a misconception. The 
veteran would go to the VA just as he does 
now in every one of those cases. He would 
get the answers directly from VA too, because 
VA would still be in charge of all benefits 
and would decide whether the veteran is 
eligible for them. His master record, the 
C-file, would remain at VA and if FHA, for 
instance, was guaranteeing his home loan, 
it could be supplied with carbon copies of 
whatever documents it needed from his file. 

Question. Weren’t there other recommen- 
dations for changing the whole structure 
of VA? 

Answer. Yes. The Commission recom- 
mended a thorough overhauling job. Briefly 
it proposed that all pension, retirement 
benefit, disability compensation and guard- 
ianship matters be consolidated in a Vet- 
erans’ Benefit Service, and that all vocational 
rehabilitation, education and readjustment 
programs, as well as the certification of 
veterans for loan guaranties, be combined 
in a Readjustment Service. But these trans- 
fers would be stricly internal. Nothing 
would be taken away from VA. All it means 
is that the two new services would be set 
up to take the place of several scattered 
operations, so that like functions could be 
grouped more Icgically within the VA. 

Question. But why such a shake-up? Is 
VA as disorganized as all that? 

Answer. Here are some of the Commis- 
sion’s findings: VA now finds it necessary to 
use 88 different manuals, 665 varieties of 
technical bulletins and more than 400 circu- 
lars of various kinds to explain all its proce- 
dures. In one instance, VA took 994 pages 
to explain two 84 page laws on a veteran’s 
eligibility for education and other benefits. 
Doesn't that look like too much red tape 
to be tolerated in an agency that spends 
$6,000,000,000 a year or 30 percent of all Fed- 
eral nondefense funds? The Hoover Com- 
mission estimated that $70,000,000 a year 
could be saved by improving the internal op- 
erations of VA. It said that large reductions 
in the staff and supervisory personnel could 
be made if there were better office procedure. 
It pointed out that conditions are so bad that 
there is an annual turnover of 34.8 percent 
in VA employment. In other words, more 
than a third of the employees quit each year. 
The Commission found that 3,600 represent- 
atives of 24 veterans’ organizations have 
space in VA offices, helping to prepare cases 
for individual veterans who do business with 
VA. So many mistakes had been made in 
VA offices that some veterans had been over- 
paid $179,000,000 and $50,000,000 of this still 
had not been received at the time the Hoover 
commission made its study. 

Question. How could such conditions arise? 
What did the commission say was wrong, 
generally? 

Answer. That VA is top-heavy with staff 
Officers; too many people report to the Ad- 
ministrator; operations are scattered; there 
are too many supervisors; responsibility is 
divided; there is no clear line of authority 
between Washington and the field offices, 
Those are some of the general findings. 

Question. How would these basic troubles 
be overcome? 

Answer. The Commission recommended 


that the Administrator be given firmer con- 
trol; that subordinates be stripped of inde- 
pendent authority; that the Administrator 
himself be responsible for drafting all central 
office directives; that lines of authority be 
clearly set out and the number of organiza- 
tional units and their top personnel be re- 
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Actually, compe- 


duced; that research, inspection, and investj. 
gation be placed under one head. Those and 
the establishment of the two main gery. 
ices mentioned earlier were the 
recommendations. 

Question. Getting back to those two sery. 
ices, wouldn’t a reshuffling of the whole bene- 
fit program, for instance, lead to al] kinds 
of confusion, at least while the changes were 
being made? 

Answer. No, not necessarily. Pension 
retirement, disability, and guardianship sery. 
ices, now costing $2,000,000,000 a year and 
due to rise to $2,700,000,000 in about 10 years 
should never have been scattered in the first 
place. The Hoover Commission said that 
records of pension payments and compensa- 
tion now kept by the Office of Contract 
and Administrative Services could be trans- 
ferred at once to a new veterans’ benefit sery- 
ice. It proposed that active records kept 
in branch offices be transferred, during the 
liquidation of those offices, to the regional 
offices and kept separately from the readjust. 
ment, education, and insurance accounts. 

Question. About the proposed new read- 
justment service which includes education— 
isn’t it true that the Hoover Commission 
made some critical comments about the edu- 
cation program and that the reorganization 
would interfere with schooling under the 
GI bill? 

Answer. It is true that the Commission 
found much wrong with the way the educa- 
tion program has been handled. But it did 
not recommend that any of the education 
or training services be reduced. The educa- 
tion program, by the way, cost $2,743,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1949. The Commission 
found that VA was paying the highest pos- 
sible tuition and equipment charges to 
schools in cases which were hard to justify. 
It said that only after long delays did VA 
make any efforts to reduce recreational 
courses, or to enact standards for on-the-job 
training, or to discover that “institutional 
on-farm” training was unsatisfactory. 

Question. Just what did the Commission 
think should be done about education? 

Answer, It made several recommendations. 
One was that VA be given authority to estab- 
lish a system for certifying schools which 
are not regularly accredited places of learn- 
ing. In other words, VA should establish 
standards which would prevent veterans 
from wasting their time in so-called fly-by- 
night schools, About 90 percent of the 
schools attended by veterans are regularly 
accredited and would not be affected 
by this proposal. The other 10 per- 
cent are not accredited, and the Commis- 
sion believed that some standards should be 
set on the kind of teaching they give vet- 
erans. Here are some more of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations: That VA con- 
sider giving grants to States to provide bet- 
ter job and school training; that VA con- 
sider cooperating with the Labor Depart- 
ment’s apprentice-training program to pre- 
vent the lowering of apprentice-training 
standards through the use of Federal funds; 
that VA study the justification for paying 
nonresident tuition fees for veterans living 
within the State; that a simpler system be 
worked out for handling subsistence allow- 
ances. 

That’s the real story. The Commission 
was not trying to reduce the chances for 
education. It was interested in cutting red 
tape, in seeing that the veteran got the most 
for the money, and in reducing the burden 
on the taxpayers by more economical meth- 
ods. President Truman shares the view that 
the rules applying to GI training in irregular 
educational institutions need to be tightened. 
He sent a report to Congress February 1%, 
1950, saying that some of the present abuses 
are “costly to the veteran, to his family, 
and to the Nation.” 


major 











Defeatism in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Walter 
Lippmann, from the Washington Post 
of March 14, 1950: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
DEFEATISM IN WASHINGTON 


Seen from the Arizona desert, and some 
points in between, the picture of Washing- 
ton at the moment does not make much if 
any sense. 

For each day there are two series of news 
tories which recur, as Chesterton once said, 
with all the monotony of roses in a wall- 
paper pattern. One series ccmes from Capi- 
tol Hill telling how some Republican Sena- 
tor has warned the country not to trust the 
State Department and Mr. Acheson; the Sen- 
ator is going to prove that they are the 
dupes of the Communists. The other series 
comes from the State Department warning 
the people that they would be the dupes 
of the Communists if they were so stupidly 
innocent as to feel “that somehow or other 
there Was an answer to our problem if only 
we were smart enough to figure it out.” 

There must be a better way to run a Gov- 
ernment, which is supposed to be leading the 
free peoples of the world, than to announce 
daily that the Senate does not trust the Sec- 
retary of State and that the Secretary of 
State is afraid the people cannot be trusted. 
The Republican Senators have got Mr. Ache- 
son in a squeeze where he appears to be 
spending half his time denying that he is a 
friend of the Communists and the other half 
figuring out ways to show how much he dis- 
likes and distrusts the Communists. 

And although he has now talked himself 
into a position which makes Winston Chur- 
chill an appeaser and a misguided idealist 
by comparison, the Secretary of State is 
treated on Capitol Hill with less courtesy 
and with smaller regard for the rules of evi- 
dence than if he were a convicted horse thief. 

In this atmosphere of tctal distrust it 
is idle to talk about total diplomacy. There 
can be nothing total about the actions of a 
Government which is a house so divided 
Within itself. And of diplomacy there can 
be virtually none when the Secretary of 
State feels he must distrust the instinct of 
the people instead of clarifying, guiding, 
and rationalizing it. 

“We clearly are not focusing” he said the 
other day, “our total resources on the win- 
ning of that struggle.” Clearly we are not 
focusing our total resources, including our 
resources of brain power and of heart. Why 
not? Because we have not been given any 
objective on which to focus. The people and 
the Congress have supported every measure 
of any importance which the administration 
has recommended: the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall plan, the North Atlantic security 
pact, the military-aid program, the annual 
military appropriations, the unification bill, 
the United Nations, the World Bank, the 
Monetary Fund, and all the rest. They can- 
not be expected to focus more resources than 
their responsible leaders ask them to focus. 
If the administration thinks that more is 
needed, then it should say what it is that is 
needed, and why. 

But in fact what we see is that Mr. Ache- 
son has nothing new to propose to the Rus- 
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sians and that he has nothing new to pro- 
pose to the American people and to our allies. 
Thus the diplomatic situation is frozen in 
Washington while the actual situation in 


Europe and Asia is deteriorating. The State 
Department has for the time being run out 
of ideas which evoke energy, offer hope, and 
create confidence. 

This sterility and defeatism is understand- 
able in view of the persecution—that is the 
right name for it—being carried on by the 
Republican Senators. But it is also true that 
the persecution goos on, and will go on and 
on, because the administration has not had 
for over a year a single new, interesting, and 
constructive idea to which the Nation could 
rally. 

Yet, the events of the past year have been 
momentous. In China, in Japan, in south 
Asia, in Germany and central Europe, in the 
race of armaments the situation today is 
radically different from what it was believed 
to be a year ago. But cxcept that we have 
announced our intention to make the hydro- 
gen bomb, cur official doctrines and our pol- 
icies are just what they were. 

We are still cperating the Marshall plan 
on the assumption that western Europe can 
be integrated without a soMition in respect 
to eastern Germany :.nd eastern Eurcpe and 
the sterling area. We are still operating the 
North Atlantic Pact and military aid without 
any public recognition of the new insecurity 
of Germany, Austria, and Scandinavia after 
the Soviet achievement of the atomic bomb. 
We have renounced Chiang and we are still 
thoroughly entangled with Chiang. No won- 
der that the American people, and even more 
poignantly the people abroad, feel that some- 
body ought to try to be smart enough to 
figure out some answers to their problems. 
They do not like to be told that it would be 
foolish to try. 

And in fact they will try. If Washington 
won't try, then Paris, London, Bonn, Delhi, 
Tokyo, and the rest will try. For what is 
happening as a consequence of the freeze-up 
in Washington is that the leadership we had 
by virtue of our ideas and our power is 
rapidly disintegrating. We are losing touch 
with the peoples of the world—with their 
fears, their hopes, their needs, their purposes, 
and their will to survive—and we are talking 
not to them but to ourselves in a self-in- 
duced mood of defeatism and impotence 
about how much we must distrust one 
another and our own better instincts and our 
own capacity to think and to believe. 





FEPC and the CIO Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein an article by Ralph Mat- 
thews which appeared in the Washington 
Afro-American, February 18, 1950: 

THIs WEEK 
LABOR BEING SOLD SHORT BY MURRAY?—*OPERA- 
TION DIXIE” OR HOW OUR RACE IS DOUBLE- 
CROSSED 
(By Ralph Matthews) 

Several weeks ago when I first pounced on 
Messrs. Roy Wilkins, Willard Townsend, and 
company for their audacity at screening the 
Americans who would and would not be 
allowed to attend the recent Civil Rights 
Mobilization here, I was merely indignant 
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over what I thought was patriotic snobbish- 
ness. 

At the moment I only abhorred the idea, 
which has grown too popular here of late, 
of one group of so-called Americans setting 
themselves up on a pedestal as the true 
patriots while denouncing others as traitors 
and skunks. 


Bad medicine for all 


This I believe to be very bad medicine, 
both for the prescribers and for the Nation 
as a whole, because being a good American 
means many different things to many differ- 
cnt people. 

I knew only that my idea of what con- 
stituted a good American and RANKIN’s idea 
were incompatible. 

Therefore, when the present leaders of the 
NAACP, with their CIO cohorts, accepted the 
Rankin formula and tried to force the rest 
of us to conform to that mold, I realized 
that somebody had gotten fouled up some- 
where. 

Believes he was duped 

But now I know what I had only suspected 
then, that Roy Wi'kins had allowed himself 
to be duped into a big game of power politics 
in which he was the victim of his own in- 
ability to see farther than his nose. 

In permitting the mobilization to be used 
as a sounding board against the so-called 
leftist CIO unions, Mr. Wilkins turned his 
back on most of the things the NAACP 
stands for and made a marriage of conve- 
nience with an emaciated skeleton which is 
but a shadow of the once liberal CIO. 

Their only crime 

The reason most of the so-called Red- 
dominated unions have been given the boot 
and are now castigated by their former asso- 
ciates is not that they adhere to any Moscow 
line, but that they insist on following the 
line of interracial liberalism, which the CIO 
followed itself before it got fat and greedy. 

The unions which are being purged and 
with which Mr. Wilkins refuses to associate 
are the same unions which refuse to fall in 
line with the new CIO policy which calls for 
conformity with America’s traditional policy 
of segregation and Jim Crowism. 

It is no strange coincidence that the so- 
called Red unions all maintain their original 
interracial composition from the top down, 
while the so-called loyal unions, the ones 
Mr. Wilkins prefers to associate with, are not 
only lily white but are making a desperate 
effort to break the membership of the purged 
unions up into Jim Crow segments, 


Parent body to blame 


This goes even for the parent body of 
Philip Murray himself, whose United Steel- 
workers’ Union has not one colored member 
on its 41-man board, in spite of the fact that 
better than one-third of the membership is 
colored. 

This also goes for the saintly Walter 
Reuther, whose 22-man board of the United 
Auto Workers is also lily white. 

I wonder whether, when Mr. Wilkins de- 
cided to joins forces with the CIO purge, 
he knew that the new national policy of CIO 
calls for the organization of Jim Crow unions 
throughout the South. 

I wonder whether he knew that the na- 
tional CIO, during the last election, threw 
its support behind John J. Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, whose campaign cry was “Vote for 
me and your mother and sister will not have 
to work beside a colored person.” 

But the so-called leftist unions opposed 
him, 

Again leftists disagree 

I wonder whether he knew that in Bir- 
mingham CIO organizer Cary Haigler sup- 
ported Bull Conner for police commissioner 
after he had introduced a bill in the city 
council setting up ghettos for colored citi- 
zens. 
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But the so-called leftist unions opposed 
him. 

I wonder whether Mr. Wilkins knew that 
Fred Piper, director of the Louisiana CIO, 
now engaged in organizing workers in that 
State into Jim Crow unions, was a delegate 
to the Dixiecrat convention. He has since 
been promoted by the national organization. 

I wonder whether Mr. Wilkins knows that 
the CIO union halls in South Carolina have 
Jim Crow toilet facilities, and that George 
Baldanzi, chief of “Operations Dixie,” refuses 
to permit colored workers to use the same 
halls with whites. 


Maritime situation critical 


I wonder whether he knows that now that 
the CIO has dropped tits liberal ideals that 
there are separate hiring halls for Maritime 
workers in Houston, Tex. 

I wonder whether Mr. Wilkins knows that 
after Joe Curran, head of the National Mari- 
time Union, staged a red purge, that he 
slipped through a resolution which practi- 
cally freezes all colored seamen in grades be- 
low World War II level. 

The rule provides that no seaman shall be 
employed at skills he did not posses prior to 
World War II. This nullifies all the prog- 
ress and upgrading made by colored seamen 
on Liberty ships during the war. 

The so-called leftists fought this rule and 
got purged for their pains. 


They only follow orders 


Both Willard Townsend and sidekick, 
George Weaver, who set themselves up as the 
high priests of the labor movement, are little 
more than glorified office boys carrying out 
the work of the real CIO brain trusters. 

Proof of this is found in the fact that, 
right now, Townsend’s henchmen are down 
in Dixie trying to raid the ousted and inter- 
racial tobacco union and corral them under 
the banner of his United Transport Workers. 

Just where tobacco and transportation 
merge is a mystery, but the increased dues 
collected will be his pay-off for helping to 
smash the textile union. 

All of these facts only prove that, under 
present conditions in America, one can get 
away with murder if he can only convince 
somebody that his victim was a Commie. 
That makes iniquity too cheap. 





New Uses for Farm Crops 
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HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, a pros- 
perous United States will buy all the 
American farmer produces for food. 
One hundred fifty-one million people de- 
mand even an increase in food crop pro- 
duction. What then shall be done about 
the vast amount of farm produce now in 
storage and the additional amount which 

‘we can anticipate will be in storage in 
the foreseeable future? 

The answer is this: Encourage the 
manufacture of nonfood products which 
must utilize farm crops as the basic raw 
material of manufacture. 

The farm products stored under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation could be 
sold to these nonfood product makers at 
a rate low enough to stimulate building 
and expansion. The regular food-con- 
sumer market could absorb the direct- 
sale products of the farm. 


This plan is feasible. It. is workable. 
The opinions of the serious scientists 
of the Department of Agriculture—not 
the big-city politician jobholders—bear 
me out in my thinking. 

Let us look at corn. 

The CCC has currently in storage 627,- 
480,162 bushels of corn valued at 
$880,651,070. 

Here is what could be done with that 
corn industrially in the manufacture of 
nonfood products. 

By dry milling, we could get industrial 
alcohol and acetone. Through this same 
process “furfural”—an important indus- 
trial chemical—could be turned out. 

By yeast fermentation, more useful 
industrial alcohol could be made plus 
carbon dioxide gas, which has its use in 
industry, and fusel oil—an increasingly 
important industrial solvent. 

By bacterial fermentation of corn, 
butyl alcohol is developed as well as ace- 
tone. Byproducts of this process help in 
the production of lacquers, stains, var- 
nish removers, smokeless powder, and 
other products. Ethyl alcohol is at pres- 
ent only a minor byproduct of this 
method of fermentation. 

Wet milling of corn creates a variety 
of useful commodities. These include 
starch, dextrins, dextrose, mixed sugars, 
glucose sirups; corn oil, corn gluten, zein, 
and steep liquor. Some of the starch is 
used industrially for sizing cotton warp 
yarns and paper, for laundering, and for 
making nitro starch, an explosive. Dex- 
trins are used in pastes and glues. Corn 
sugar is used in spinning rayon. Dex- 
trose and glucose sirups are used in to- 
bacco products and for filling sole leather. 
Steep liquor is used in the production of 
penicillin by mold fermentation. Zein 
is used to make an artificial textile fiber 
which, blended with wool and other fi- 
bers, can be made into suits and dresses. 

The Bureau of the Census reports that 
there were more people unemployed in 
February 1950, than at any other time 
since August 1941—4,684,000, not includ- 
ing the 600,000 forced into idleness by the 
coal strike. The development and ex- 
pansion of the nonfood products manu- 
facture of corn alone would help to put 
a sizable part of that 4,684,000 Americans 
back on the job again. 

Let us look at wheat. 

The CCC has currently in storage 475,- 
034,491 bushels of wheat valued at 
$1,011,791,572. 

Here is what could be done with that 
wheat industrially in the manufacture 
of nonfood products. Wheat flour is used 
in the preparation of pastes for use in 
paper-hanging and bill-posting. Wheat 
bran is a “must” in the dressing of furs 
and the “mold bran” is a valuable sub- 
stitute for malt in the fermentation in- 
dustry. 

Like those of corn, wheat starches and 
sirups have basic nonfood uses. One of 
the most striking instances of such use 
is the oil which is separated from the 
wheat germ. This oil is a source of vita- 
min E for medicines and is also used to 
keep other vegetable oils from getting 
rancid. 

Wheat as a source for industrial alco- 
hol is well known. During World War II 
more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were used for this single purpose. 
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For many years, that by-product of 
wheat—straw—has been used on a large 
scale for the manufacture of strawboard. 
It has also been used recently on a smal] 
scale for the manufacture Of insulating 
board, and is now coming into use for the 
manufacture of bleachable pulp for 
blending with chemical wood pulps in 
the making of high-grade papers. 

And what about rye? 

The CCC has currently in storage 
1,563,618 bushels of rye valued at $2. 
416,819. 

Although the industrial uses of rye 
have barely been subjected to even a pre- 
liminary exploration, it has already been 
found that rye pastes can be used in in- 
dustry even as corn and wheat pastes. A 
good quality of industrial alcohol is pro- 
cured from rye. Rye straw is used with 
wheat straw in the making of straw- 
board. And rye straw provides an ex. 
cellent straw braid for making straw 
hats. 

And what about oats? 

The CCC has currently in storage 41,. 
698,990 bushels of oats valued at $30- 
019,468. 

Oats present a challenge to the agri- 
cultural scientist. At present, they are 
used only for the manufacture of oat- 
meal or rolled oats. The oat hulls, the 
byproduct, can be converted into the 
valuable industrial chemical, furfural. 
However, recently, oats have been em- 
ployed in the manufacture of nylon. 

And then, there are the soybeans. 

The CCC has currently in storage 13,- 
102,695 bushels of soybeans valued at 
$28,770,499. 

Soybean oil is being processed on a 
limited scale for use in paints and var- 
nishes and in the making of synthetic 
resins. Processed soybean meal is gain- 
ing momentum in industrial plants de- 
signed to turn out molding powders and 
plywood adhesive. 

And what about the potato—the lowly 
“spud,” which Secretary Brannan 
pleases to cast on the waste heap com- 
plete with blue dye? 

The CCC has currently in storage 10,- 
172,827 pounds of potato starch, valued 
at $607,814; and the equivalent of 11,- 
480,547 100-pound sacks of potatoes val- 
ued at $8,074,728. 

Both Maine and Idaho have potato 
starch plants. The product of these 
plants is used, chiefly, in the cotton in- 
dustry for sizing warp yarns and, to 4 
lesser extent, for making dextrins for use 
as adhesives. 

Less than 10 years ago scarcely any 
potato alcohol was made in this country. 
It is sufficient commentary on the 
change-over to point out that in fiscal 
1949 more industrial alcohol was pro- 
duced in the United States from potatoes 
than from grains. 

I have spoken of only a few farm 
products. I have cited only a few of the 
nonfood uses of these products. I have 
mentioned only a score or so of the in- 
dustrial uses to which these nonfood 
farm products are being put today. In 
other words, I have only scratched the 
surface of the tremendous possibilities 
involved in using the food now being 


- menaced with destruction and rot in CCC 


warehouses for nonfood industrial pur- 
poses. 
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Americans are still a pioneer breed 
although one American may have 
landed on these shores only yesterday 
while his next-door neighbor’s ances- 
tors may have come over in the May- 
flower. There are still frontiers in this 
Republic of ours. 

Let us accept the challenge of the 
stored farm crops in the silos and eleva- 
tors of the CCC. Let us not waste this 
taxpayer’s property. Let us maintain 
fair farm prices for food crops, but let 
us also make the CCC accumulation more 
easily available for those who have the 
courage, the foresight and the kKnow- 
how to start new industries in these 
troubled days. 

About all, may we never forget that 
the farm—producing both food crops 
and industrial raw materials—is the 
salvation of America. 

Wherever we are, we should take our 
hats off to the farm man, the farm 
woman—yes, and the farm children, 
too—who toil endlessly to make our soil 
produce. These people—and the land 
they work—together, form the key to a 
prosperous, free and happy future for 
the whole people of the United States. 





A Meaningless FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein an article which appeared 
in the Black Dispatch, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., written by Roscoe Dunjee, editor, 
on March 4, 1950, entitled “A Meaning- 
less FEPC”’: 


A MEANINGLESS FEPC 


More and more those who think progres- 
sively are beginning to realize the need of 
a third party in this country. The down- 
right surrender last week by both of the old 
parties to southern reaction is another posi- 
tive exposure of this necessity if the Nation 
is to move forward in social thinking. 

It will be recalled we said early in the 
Truman administration, “No chain is 
Stronger than its weakest link,” meaning 
that irrespective of the good intentions of 
the President, it would be impossible for him 
to pull Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia 
up to his level of judgment. Last week we 
saw the Dixiecrats pull the liberal element of 
the Democratic party down into the gutter 
of shame. As the count stands of the mo- 
ment, both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties have utterly repudiated and 
turned their backs upon the solemn promises 
made in Philadelphia 2 years ago. 

Despite the disappointment suffered by 
millions at the disgraceful apostasy of a 
Democratic Congress we want to assess the 
proper value to the stubbornness of the 
President in his insistence on the passage of 
Civil rights legislation. Despite the down- 


right treasonable attitude of his associates 
we believe that continued insistence of the 
President upon Congress to pass this legisla- 
tion is doing more to arouse the conscience 
of /merica to the hypocrisy sheltered in our 
institutions than any one single individual 
It should 


who has occupied the Presidency, 
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in actuality reverse the thinking of those 
who have hitherto felt “no good can come 
out of Nazareth.” Truman came from Mis- 
souri, a part of the slave South during ante- 
bellum days. The southeast tip of Missouri 
is just across the river from Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Tennessee, and yet in the White 
House today we have a man from Missouri 
who offers a formula for human freedom 
what would warm the cockles of the heart of 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

The Black Dispatch has always sought to 
be fair in its evaluation of men and parties, 
and we say here and now that President 
Truman, who in every public utterance con- 
tinues to ding-dong on civil rights, is doing 
something to the thinking of America that is 
knifing reaction in an unseemly way. What 
he is doing will of course not affect the elder- 
ly group who are joined to reaction, but the 
impact of his new philosophy in the realm 
of social adjustment is bound to bear fruit in 
the next decade. 

The bili as it was passed last week is prac- 
tically meaningless. It is on the level of 
many of the efforts of our interracial move- 
ments which are always proposing a “survey 
of facts already the common knowledge of 
all. The present FEPC legislation sent to the 
Senate proposes that Congress will have the 
right to “investigate, educate and recome- 
mend.” We believe Representative Marcan- 
TONrIO properly described the present situa- 
tion when he said that reaction had cut off 
the legs and arms of FEPC and handed it 
back to President Truman. You can realize 
fully that FEPC as enacted by Congress is 
utterly helpless when Congressman RANKIN 
of Mississippi voted for the substitute sub- 
mitted by Representative MCCONNELL. Ne- 
gro Republicans should keep in mind that 
McConNELL is a Pennsylvania Republican 
who maneuvered GOP strategy in an effort to 
embarrass the President. 

No one should falter in his approach to this 
type of legislation because of this temporary 
barrier erected in the House. The fight now 
goes to the Senate where there can be a con- 
tinued fight to build up moral fiber in the 
masses of the people. That is what the Tru- 
man leadership is doing. Slowly but surely 
there is coming an open cleavage between 
right and evil in this Nation on the altar of 
civil rights. More and more of the dominant 
group are gathering courage and beginning 
to speak out. We feel as though the ap- 
proach Representative Hays of Arkansas has 
made to FEPC, while still reactionary, shows 
a tempering of spirit down in Dixie on the 
subject, which is noteworthy. While Repre- 
sentative Hays is opposed to FEPC, he shows 
willingness to discuss the subject with candor 
and frankness. This is unquestionably prog- 
ress, aS compared to the rabid ranting of 
other Southerners who are die-hards on 
any question dealing with social, economic 
or political equality for black citizens. 

Whites and blacks, minority groups, and 
all lovers of fair play and justice must re- 
sume the fight for FEPC in the Senate. It 
is perhaps unthinkable that the bill will pass 
in its present form in the Upper House for 
the filibuster will be used effectively by those 
opposed to this legislation, but the larger 
view proves that continued pressure for so- 
cial decency will have its proper effect among 
the masses of the people. 

After all, the fight for FEPC is an abbre- 
viation of the broad principle which we feel 
should be spelled out clearly and imbedded 
in the Constitution of the United States, and 
there never will be pure democracy practiced 
in this Nation until this is done. Several 
years ago we proposed in an NAACP con- 
ference in Chicago that such an amendment 
be sought. Not only with respect to the 
economic self of minority groups should the 
laws be harsh and unrelenting, but em- 
bedded in the Constitution there should be 
provided guaranties for the social, political, 
and absolute equality of every citizen cf this 
Republic. 
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The ancient Persians recorded the story 
of Haman, who was finally hanged on the 
gallows he had prepared for Mordecai. Some- 
how we cannot resist belief that reaction in 
America in this atomic age is making the 
same sacrifice on the international scene. 
We suspect that the action of Congress with 
respect to civil rights last week is today be- 
ing grotesquely presented as we write these 
lines to millions of people in Asia who will 
gather suspicion and fear of western culture 
and attitude toward dark people. 

Perhaps when later we in a crucial hour 
seek alliances in manpower in other sections 
of the earth we will feel the true reaction 
that stems from selfishness and hate. Some- 
times in the life of men and nations there 
come realization “We gather in the harvest 
what we sow.” 





“Leave Behind” Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the number and amounts of with- 
held deductions from pay rolls have in- 
creased, we have heard more and more 
the term “take-home pay.” 

There is no question, Mr. Speaker, but 
that “take-home pay” is the important 
factor to the Nation’s wage earners, for 
it is that amount only which they are 
able to spend at their own discretion. 

However, the withholding of taxes by 
employers does have the effect of mak- 
ing wage earners much less conscious of 
the enormous sums which they earn but 
never actually receive. Therefore, I was 
much impressed by an editorial entitled 
““‘Leave Behind’ Wages,” which ap- 
peared in the Friday, March 10, 1950, 
issue of the Wilmington (Del.) Morning 
News. I especially call attention to the 
thought expressed in the editorial that 
if everyone got paid what was coming to 
him and then paid back on his own what 
the Government demanded, wage earn- 
ears would be asking much More search- 
ing questions concerning what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing with such large 
portions of their earnings. 

As a part of my remarks, the editorial 
follows: 

“LEAVE BEHIND” WAGES 

A friend of ours who had just finished his 
annual go-around with form 1040 was saying 
what a relief it was to know that he had an 
ace in the hole. What he meant was that 
when the wheels had finished grinding out 
the figure he owed his Government he knew 
that withholdings would take care of a 
good share of it. We couldn’t give him an 
argument because we had just gone through 
almost identical stages of frustration, worry, 
and relief ourselves. 

But we got to thinking about a man who 
came into the office the other day. He sold 
these specially printed salary checks that 
most firms use and with which most of us 
are familiar. But his checks had a new 
pitch. The varying amounts of deductions, 
for Federal and State taxes, health insur- 
ance, and the like, were listed as they are in 
most checks nowadays. But they were ar- 
ranged in such a way as to point up graphi- 
cally how much of a swipe these withholdings 
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were taking out of one’s earnings. On the 
perforated sheet attached to the check itself 
the gross amount of your pay jumped out at 
you. Various deductions were given equal 
prominence. The effect of the check was to 
make you say, “Good Lord, look what I would 
have taken home if—” 

There are showier ways of getting the same 
story across. One Midwest firm we've heard 
about pays off in cash. The entire amount 
is paid over, then, in front of the employee, 
deductions are pulled back. Every em- 
ployee—debt-ridden or otherwise—is bound 
to ask: “Is what I leave behind being put to 
good use? Am I getting my money’s worth?” 

We wonder. The biggest slice of an em- 
ployee’s “leave behind” wages goes into the 
Federal Treasury. In fact 19 cents of every 
dollar the taxpayer e@rns goes into it. Are 
we getting our money’s worth? Well, we 
can’t help thinking that if everyone got paid 
what was coming to him, and then paid back 
on his own what the Government demanded, 
relieving the employer of the job of tax 
collector, people would be asking more 
searching questions. 

Chances are they would leap to support 
such recommendations for better Govern- 
ment as have been proposed by the Hoover 
Commission. They would be less apt to be 
drawn into joining groups planning mass 
Treasury raids. 





Look Who’s Spending Your Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following 
newspaper editorial: 


Look WHOoO’s SPENDING Your MONEY 


Income-tax day, next Wednesday, would 
be a good time for Americans who lay their 
money on the line for Uncle Sam to do some 
serious thinking about taxes and Govern- 
ment spending. 

The President has presented a budget for 
the coming fiscal year which aims at spend- 
ing more than $43,000,000,000. Twenty 
years ago Federal expenditures for all pur- 
poses ran to about $4,000,000,000. 

While the war is a partial explanation, 
it is not the sole answer. The President cal- 
culates that 71 percent of the spending goes 
to pay for national defense, the costs of 
World War II, and other past wars, and for 
the promotion of world peace. 

That makes spending for purposes other 
than for wars and defense amount to 29 per- 
cent oi the total or $12,500,000,000. This is 
more than three times the total Federal ex- 
penditure of 1930 which also took account 
of the costs imposed by a World War and 
other past conflicts. 

It is common for those who defend the 
vast range of Federal spending to point to 

sthe social-security system as a great pub- 
lic gain. But Federal spending for welfare, 
$1,282,000,000, amounts to only one-tenth 
rf the nondefense budget. 

The most discouraging feature of the 
budget is that it carries a deficit of five 
billions. This at a time of general prosperity 
and wide employment. The President fixes 
no date for balancing and he opposes at- 
tempts to cut spending as short-sighted. 

Excessive taxation lowers the power and 
the motive of business to expand. If we left 
the money not needed to support the Gov- 


ernment in the taxpayers’ pocket what would 
be the result? 

Business would feel the traditional im- 
pulse to take the initiative. The venturing 
of risk capital would again spur progress. 

Americans who have grown rich in an 
unfettered economy would feel the old im- 
pulse to give generous support to educa- 
tional cultural and artistic institutions, and 
to philanthropy. Such private beneficence 
was a characteristic of the traditional Amer- 
ican system. 

As for the ordinary citizen, he is perfectly 
willing to let Washington have all that a 
free American Government needs to perform 
its proper functions, but he doesn’t want to 
finance restrictions on his own initiative, 
liberty and legitimate pursuit of happiness. 

Government spending in the last analysis 
is political spending, and as Calvin Coolidge 
once said, the proper place for money not 
absolutely needed to carry on Government is 
in the taxpayers’ pockets. 

Wouldn't you rather spend your own 
money? 





“This Is Not Fiction” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Newtown Enterprise of March 2, 1950, as 
reprinted in the Bristol (Pa.) Courier of 
March 9. 

The confused and ridiculous spending 
policies of our Federal Government are 
pictured in terms of ordinary day-to- 
day problems and actions. No one would 
plan either his family budget or his 
business budget along the lines which 
have been followed in Washington for 
many years past. When you stop talk- 
ing in billions and bring the real point 
out in the understandable figures of 
everyday life, the faults and failures of 
the whole policy becomes clear. 


“Tuts Is Not FIcTIon” 
(Newtown Enterprise, March 2, 1950) 


It is difficult to make facts and figures on 
Government financing interesting and un- 
derstandable in a newspaper story. Partic- 
ularly has the term “deficit financing” found 
the man in the street scratching his head in 
confusion. 

But here is an editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer which is an outstanding con- 
tribution toward a better understanding of 
their Government by the average citizen. 
We print it in full. 

Will the reader pretend that he has an 
obscure neighbor by the name of Harry Tru- 
man? And will he pretend that Neighbor 
Truman has decided he must borrow money, 
a decision which many of us ordinary folks 
have reached at times in the tempestuous 
course of life? 

Neighbor Truman, we're going to pretend, 
steps into the bank to apply for the loan, and 
we're going to have the privilege of ob- 
serving the transaction. 

“I want to borrow $500,” says our neighbor, 
(Now most will anticipate the next few ques- 
tions, having been through it.) 

“Do you have any debts at the present 
time?” the banker inquires. 

“Yes,” says our neighbor. “I owe the bank 
at this moment about $25,800.” 
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“What is your annual income, Mr. Try. 
man?” 

“I have take-home pay amounting to 43. 
750 a year,” says he. 

“Hmmmmm,” the banker hmms. fe 
at once is suspicious of the client’s ability 
to pay the old debt without $500 more added, 
And aren’t his eavesdropping neighbors sus. 
picious too? 

But the banker gives allowances for unfore- 
seen circumstances. So he asks Mr. Try. 
man, “Do you think you will be able to saye 
a large portion of your income this year anq 
each succeeding year to reduce your in- 
debtedness?” 

“Oh, no,” Neighbor Truman replies to the 
surprise of the banker, and the neighbors 
listening in. “My necessary living expenses 
this year will be $4,250. I'll be forced to 
spend more than I earn.” 

“Pardon me,” the startled banker inter- 
jects. “Do you mean that, owing already an 
amount that constitutes seven times what 
you'll take in during a year, you're going to 
spend more than you earn?” 

“That's right,” says Neighbor Truman. 
“You see I must provide tuition at private 
schools for my children. I must help a poor 
relative set up a new business in which he's 
“going to lose money for a long time to come.” 

“Just what kind of business is that rela- 
tive going to sink your money in?” the in- 
credulous banker asks. 

“Why,” says Mr. Truman, “He’s got a won- 
derful humanitarian idea. He's going to sell 
milk to the Hottentots at a price they can 
afford to pay.” 

“But just those things won't eat up your 
whole income this year, will they?’ ’ 

“No, but that isn’t all,” says Mr. Truman. 
“I am building security for my children by 
putsing price supports under them. My 
boys sell newspapers to the neighbors at a 
nickel apiece, but I give them an extra 
nickel. My daughters make lamp shades 
which they sell for $5, but I don’t think 
that’s a fair price, so I give an extra $2 for 
each one they sell. Besides, my wife wants 
a television set.” 

The banker now steps aside to get his 
breath. Here’s a fellow who owes more than 
he can ever repay if he lives frugally below 
his income seeking to borrow still more, and 
at the same time boldly proclaiming his in- 
tention of carrying out fantastic money- 
spending schemes. 

What will the banker do? 

Will he lend the new money? It’s silly 
even to ask the question. 

This scene is not fiction. It constitutes a 
faithful reproduction of the program set 
forth in regal solemnity by President of the 
United States Harry S. Truman. Multiply 
all figures by 10,000,000 and you have the 
Truman budget, his plan of government, 
the Government's income, and the Govern- 
ment’s debt. 

In this case Congress is the banker. I it 
makes the loan, Borrower Truman’s note will 
have to be signed by the taxpayers, whith is 
to say by all the people. Who, in his right 
mind, would voluntarily sign the note of 
such a profligate spender? 





Cooperative Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the pending middle-income cooperative 
housing bill is grossly unfair because it 
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discriminates against 7,875,000 middle- 





income families. Fifty-nine out of 60 
families could not benefit even if the 
pill authorized expenditures of $1,000,- 
000,000. 


At an estimated $8,000 cost per unit 
provided by the bill, $1,000,000,000 
would build only 125,000 units. 

The proposed bill contained provisions 
for a $25,000,000 propaganda fund. It 
is compared to the $250,000‘ fund that 
organized builders are attempting to 
raise nationally to spark a drive to sell 
home ownership and the accomplish- 
ments of the building industry. 

The measure we have in mind is in- 
tended to supply housing to so-called 


middle-income groups, and by accepted 
welfare standards it is a bad piece of leg- 
islation. 


In the old days the ideal criterion of 
a good law was that it should apply to 
everyone impartially, whether poor, rich, 
or of the middle condition. Under a 
changing conception of fairness, dis- 
crimination between classes has come to 
secm socially right when it is applied to 
such things as income-tax rates and aid 
to the needy. It has never been deemed 
right, however, to permit discrimination 
between people in identical categories: 
even the advanced state welfarist pro- 
fesses to believe that equals should be 
treated equally. 

The proposed middle-income housing 
legislation actually promises to treat 
equals unequally. The bills now pending 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Congress 
would make home-purchase money 
available at 3-percent interest to citi- 
zens in the middle-third income 
bracket—roughly $2,700-$4,400 a year. 
In addition to the low interest rate the 
bill would provide authorization of loans 
over a 50- or even a 60-year period. 
But to get this easy money the applicant 
must first elect to become a member of 
a Government-financed housing coop- 
erative. This is where the discrimina- 
tion between equals comes in. For, 
where a cooperatively minded house- 
holder would be getting his money at 3 
percent with a lifetime to pay it off, 
middle-income people who prefer to ob- 
tain houses on their own would still have 
to pay 4 percent or more, even with FHA 
help. As for the 1,750,000 veterans who 
are now getting housing money at 4 
percent with a 25-year amortization 
privilege, many of them are in the 
middle-income brackets. Would they 
take the sight of other middle-income 
people getting 60-year amortization 
money at 3 percent without screaming 
to high heaven about the very obvious 
injustice of it all? 

If the new middle-income housing bill 
passes Congress it will, in effect, drive 
th general mortgage rate down toward 
3 percent. Equals will insist on being 
treated equally. This would undoubt- 
edly serve to stimulate the housing mar- 

t, but what practical good would such 
stimulus do as long as the Nation is 
already in the ecstatic throes of a hous- 
ing boom? One million new homes are 
in the works for 1950, and labor, lumber, 
Contracting charges and architects’ fees 
are already sky high. The net effect of 
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cheaper money would not be more 
homes; it would be costlier labor and 
more expensive Douglas fir and white 
pine with resultant hardship on all home 
builders, rich or poor. 

Government has entered the area of 
housing to stay. But in housing, as in 
other things, Government will do well 
to stick to the principle of treating equals 
equally. Otherwise, even by welfarist 
standards, Government will become an 
abhorrent monstrosity. 





Distribution of Subversive Literature 
Through the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including with my en- 
tire approval, copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Gate City Council No. 5 of 
the Order of United American Mechanics 
of the United States concerning the dis- 
tribution through the mails of subver- 
sive literature. 

I call upon the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service to report legis- 
lation promptly that will control such 
distribution of literature. 


Whereas the overburdened United States 
mails are today being flooded with litera- 
ture, pictorial displays, and other propagan- 
da material extolling the pretended advan- 
tages and virtues of present life in Soviet 
Russia; and 

Whereas this is a link in a series of steps 
and part of a campaign aimed mainly to- 
ward infiltrating into our school libraries 
and classrooms certain tempting and poi- 
sonous appeals by which to corrupt and de- 
bauch the minds of American school chil- 
dren in their most impressionable and re- 
ceptive ages which must eventuate in the 
destruction of our public-school system; and 

Whereas this campaign represents a brazen 
effort to subvert, and ultimately to over- 
throw, the sanctity of our traditional in- 
stitutions of the home, the church, and the 
school, by setting up revolutionary fallacies 
and evils to take their place; and 

Whereas the distribution of this material, 
through the United States mails, under the 
ostensible protection of our Government, is 
helping to increase the rapidly growing defi- 
cit under which our postal establishment is 
operated, while, at the same time it threatens 
to weaken, and inevitably to destroy the very 
structure which makes this great postal fa- 
cility possible; and 

Whereas under the existing postal laws and 
regulations, there appear to be no means 
by which these nefarious falsehoods can be 
excluded from the mails, because of the fact 
that the same do not actually and distinctly 
advocate outright overthrow or counsel overt 
treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance 
to the laws of the United States, as now de- 
fined in the existing Criminal Code of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Gate City Council No. 5 of 
the Order of United American Mechanics 
of the United States, in regular meeting at 
Atlanta, Ga., on March 8, 1950, That we ur- 
gently recommend to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of Congress, that they vigorous- 
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ly press for the immediate adoption of such 
strengthening amendments to the existing 
laws and regulations governing our postal 
establishment, as will bar from the use of 
the mails any and all such insidious and 
dangerous propaganda, which has for its pri- 
mary aim the weakening of the fabric of our 
institutions, the corruption of our youth and 
the erection of a hideous vision of intoler- 
ance, foreign doctrines and false ideals which 
will eventually bring about the overthrow of 
every hallowed and blessed privilege of free- 
dom which form the bulwark of America’s 
priceless heritage. 

Louis A. BurRTON, 

Basi STOCKBRIDGE, 

VESTER M. Ownsy, 

Special Committee on Resolutions. 








Contracts Used To Be Sacred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. MCKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Oceanside Daily-Blade-Trib- 
une, Friday, February 24, 1950: 


ConTRACTS USED To BE SACRED 
(By H. B.) 


If you will look at the San Diego County 
tax statement, you will find on it a tax rate 
of 45 cents for the metropolitan water dis- 
trict and 10 cents for the San Diego County 
Water Authority per each $100 valuation on 
your property. That is what the taxpayers 
of Oceanside are paying to have Colorado 
River water brought to our water mains. A 
similar tax is shouldered by taxpayers in 
every one of the 27 agencies that comprise 
the great metropolitan water district. 

The United States Senate this week ig- 
nored the people of southern California who 
had the vision to go to the Colorado River 
for a supplementary water supply to insure 
the growth of their respective communities, 
and voted for a minimum Federal expendi- 
ture of $738,000,000 to develop a few acres of 
land in Arizona. 

The people of California do not have any 
quarrel with the people of the great State of 
Arizona, but they do resent the fact that a 
few powerful politicians in the United States 
Senate swayed a majority of their fellow 
Senators—Democrats and Republicans 
alike—to ignore the fact that the people of 
southern California have sweated and sacri- 
ficed to bring distant water to their own 
communities at their own expense while a 
few landowners in another State will have 
water brought to them at the expense of the 
taxpayers as a whole. That is double taxa- 
tion. 

Under the cloak of reclamation this in- 
credible project now approved by the Senate 
and soon to be considered by the House of 
Representatives would: 

1. Spend $738,000,000 of Federal funds to 
bring Colorado River water to the central 
portion of Arizona at a cost per acre of $1,858, 
a cost 1,100 percent greater than the average 
for all western reclamation projects to date. 

2. Use public funds to enrich private land- 
owners, of whom a favored 420 would receive 
average benefits of $550,000 each. 

3. Enable private citizens to profit by this 
huge expenditure without requiring them to 
contribute 1 cent to the project's capital cost. 

4. Deprive the people of California of water 
to which they are entitled under existing 
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Government contracts that are supposed to 
be sacred, valid contracts. 

5. Saddle a new tax obligation upon the 
taxpayers of all the States, in order to bene- 
fit a limited number of people in one single 
State. 

In brief, the Arizona project would provide 
Colorado River water for 25,000 persons in 
Arizona, but it would cost nearly a billion 
dollars in Federal funds to get the water to 
them. California has a long-standing con- 
tract with the Department of the Interior for 
that same water. It will serve 5,000,000 per- 
sons in California and require no Federal 
subsidies 

The point foremost in our minds is whether 
this country has reached the point where 
con:cracts, entered into by six Western States 


with the Federal Goternment, receive no 
recognition from our United States Senate. 
Such contracts always have been held a 
sacred trust between the Government and 
the States in the past. Some of our foreign 
dictators of old and of the present surrepti- 
tiously ignored agreements. Surely the peo- 
ple of the United States are not going to 


allow this to go unchallenged here. 

California’s Senators, SHERIDAN DOWNEY 
and WILLIAM KNOWLAND waged a gallant fight 
to protect California’s interests. Arizona 
won its fight because Arizona’s Senator Hay- 
DEN is about the most powerful man in the 
upper Chamber. With 28 years in the Sen- 
ate, he is chairman of the patronage come 
mittee, the Rules Committee, and a ranking 
member of the Appropriations Committee. 
His friendship and good will proved more 
valuable to supporting Senators than the 
best interests of the people of the Nation as 
a whole. 

. Surely the House of Representatives, whose 
membership is closer to the hearts of the 
people, will not desert the people of America 
by approving this terrific expenditure for 
the benefit of just a few. 

Surely President Truman will not condone 
this action of the United States Senate. 
Many of us recall the pledge he made in 1948 
in a speech in San Diego and from a rail- 
road car platform in Oceanside that the 
future of California depended upon an ade- 
quate wate: supply. 

Critical days face this county if this in- 
sidious piece of legislation is not decisively 
defeated. 





Nicessity for Construction of St. Law- 
rence Seaway To Meet Critical Iron 
Ore Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a statement prepared by 
me relative to the critical iron ore situ- 
ation facing the country, and the neces- 
sity for the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway as a measure of relief. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. President, iron ore constitutes one of 
the most basic sinews of American military 
and industrial strength. Our Government 
has, however, virtually ignored this sinew 
and has allowed a situation to approach 


whereby this country would find itself be- 
hind an ore shortage “eight ball.” 


MY WARNINGS IN FEBRUARY 1948 


Two years ago in February 1948 I brought 
to the attention of the Senate the very seri- 
ous national crisis that was developing as a 
result of the gradual exhaustion of the iron- 
ore resources in the United States. I did so 
in connection with the debate then under 
way on Senate Joint Resolution 111, con- 
cerning the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

At that time those who for sectional rea- 
sons opposed the seaway project found it 
necessary to question and to doubt the facts 
then presented. 

Mr. President, grim revelations in the past 
2 years have fortified and proved the accu- 
racy of the facts concerning the iron-ore cit- 
uation. It is now admitted by all the steel 
companies in the United States that the 
iron-ore reserves of the Lake Superior region 
are being depleted and that this country, in 
the interest of its own stability and national 
security, must find new sources of iron ore. 
The only question that seems to be a matter 
of controversy at the present time is from 
what source we should get the additional 
iron-ore supplies and where the steel mills 
should be located to receive them. 


WE MUST BRING ORE TO ESTABLISHED MILLS 


Mr. President, it was my contention 2 years 
ago, and it is still my contention, that if we 
wish to preserve the steel industry of the 
great Middle West, that ways and means 
must be found to bring iron ore to the estab- 
lished mills in Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, and other steel-making centers. 
And since the Mesabi range, which has sup- 
plied the major part of the requirements of 
these mills is being rapidly depleted, the only 
alternative way of bringing this ore to the 
Middle West is through the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. President, I predicted 2 years ago 
that if the St. Lawrence seaway is not au- 
thorized and constructed, the depletion of 
the Lake Superior iron ore resources would 
lead steel companies to consider seriously 
the establishment of steel mills on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts in order to receive 
low-cost, ocean-borne iron ore from off- 
shore sources, and that gradually the steel 
industry would be weaned away from its 
present location in the Middle West. Since 
then we have learned of specific develop- 
ments which confirm these predictions. 


STEEL COMPANIES HAVE ALREADY STARTED 
ACTION 


The United States Steel Corp. has 
recently announced the acquisition of 3,800 
acres of land on the Delaware River between 
Philadelphia and Trenton for the establish- 
ment of an integrated steel mill. At the 
same time the Bethlehem Steel Corp. has 
announced the expansion of its Sparrows 
Point plant in Baltimore. Both of these 
firms will utilize, according to announce- 
ments, newly discovered iron ore reserves 
in Venezuela, in the Orinoco Basin, which 
are being extensively and expeditiously de- 
veloped. It has also been brought to the 
attention of the Senate through the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report that 
New England is ambitious to establish a 
steel mill, and there are, in addition, re- 
ports that Mobile, Ala., is being considered 
for a new mill. 


MAJOR TRANSFORMATION OF UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION LOOMS 


Mr. President, the excuse for all these ac- 
tivities in every instance is the fact that 
iron ore resources of the Lake Superior re- 
gion are being exhausted and that substitute 
sources must be found. We are, therefore, 
confronted with a major reorganization of 
our industrial structure—a transformation 
of a system of industrial production that has 
been established over the past 75 years as a 
result of natural factors in the location of 
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iron ore and cheap water transportation in 
the Great Lakes area. I shudder to think 
of the terrible consequences—the dislocation 
that would be caused in my own State of 
Wisconsin and in her neighbors. 

Mr. President, these radical and momen. 
tous changes in our industrial set-up, it js 
my contention, are not in the interest of the 
United States and of its people. They are 
not economical and they are not necessary 
if the Congress of the United States wij) 
do its duty by the country and make the 
necessary authorization for the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, 

I say, Mr. President, that it is not in the 
interest of the people of the United States 
to transfer large segments of the stee] in- 
dustry from its present location in the 
Great Lakes area to new locations on the 
Atlantic coast. It may benefit some rea). 
estate owners and other interests in the new 
locations at the expense of those who have 
adjusted their lives and their livelihood to 
the present industrial structure; but it is 
not in the interests of the Nation as a whole 
to see these transfers made against the ad- 
vice of those concerned with security mat- 
ters. 


ATLANTIC COAST PLANTS COULD EASILY BE 
ATTACKED 


Plants located on the Atlantic coast will be 
vulnerable to enemy attack in case of na- 
tional emergency, not only by air, but also 
by water, and the supply lines of the raw 
materials being brought in oceangoing bot- 
toms will be subject to submarine attack, 
It is a well-known fact that of the seven or 
eight deep-draught, ore-carrying boats that 
an eastern steel company had in operation 
between Chile and Baltimore during World 
War II, three-fourths were sunk during 1942, 
and the others had to be withdrawn from 
service. Ore had to be broug it to Baltimore 
expensively and laboriously by rail for 1,500 
miles from Minnesota. It is not to the ad- 
vantage of the country to have a major share 
of its steel-producing capacity subject to the 
vicissitudes of enemy attack. 

Neither is it to the advantage of the United 
States, through inaction, to permit the dis- 
location of economic values and community 
life that would be forced upon these Middle 
Western industrial centers when major seg- 
ments of the steel industry shut down in 
their present locations and open up in new 
locations on the east coast. 


WHY SENATOR WILEY HAS ADVOCATED SEAWAY 


I have advocated the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project because I feel strongly that the 
supply of raw materials to the existing in- 
dustries of the Middle West is vital to the 
economic stability and national security of 
this country. 


LABRADOR ORE OFFERS MAGNIFICENT SUPPLY 
WITH INTERNAL LINES OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS 


It is fortunate that a group of independent 
steel companies have discovered qa new con- 
tinental source of iron ore located in Lab- 
rador, north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
which is accessible to the middle-western 
steel mills through internal lines of com- 
munication not subject to submarine at- 
tack. These iron-ore resources will also 
permit the maintenance of the present scale 
of operations in the Lake region and thereby 
encourage the development of low-grade 
taconite in Minnesota, 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to the 
establishment of new mills in the East if 
thereby the economic and national-security 
interests of the United States would be 
served. There may be conditions under 
which expansion of the steel-producing ca- 
pacity of the United States may be best 
achieved by the establishment of new plants 
in strategically located areas. I do object, 
however, to any scheme that will result in 
the displacement of middle western mills 
by coastal establishments, because I do not 
consider that an advantage to the people 
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of the country and to the security which 
we seek. 
MIDWEST INDUSTRY CONFRONTED WITH 
STARVATION OF RAW MATERIALS 


Our first interest, therefore, must be to 
consider ways and means of protecting the 
industry of the Middle West against a starva- 
tion of raw materials which is threatening 
at the present time. I cannot see how such 
an objective is detrimental to the interests 
of any section of the country. At a time 
when we are all concerned about the pres- 
ervation and improvement of the productive 
capacity of far-away areas in Europe and 
Asia in defense of the democratic way of 
life, it ill behooves any American in or out 
of Congress to maneuver so as to upset the 
established productive capacity of this coun- 
try, which has stood so well by the American 
way of life. 

THIRTY-MILLION-TON SUPPLY FROM NEW 

SOURCES NECESSARY 


Let me point out that we need, under 
ordinary circumstances, 80,000,000 tons of 
iron ore to maintain the current operations 
of the steel industry in the Middle West. 
We have been getting this supply from the 
Lake Superior area. To the extent that de- 
pletion of open-pit ores makes it impossible 
to secure this total supply from the same 
sources as heretofore, we have to find sup- 
plementary supplies. It is estimated that 
in the course of the next 10 to 20 years, even 
with the development of taconite ore in 
Minnesota, new supplementary sources in 
the amount of 30,000,000 tons a year would 
be required in order to supply the total of 
80,000,000 tons needed in the Middle West. 

It is imperative, therefore, Mr. President, 
that the St. Lawrence seaway be authorized 
to insure a means of transportation for this 
vitally needed raw material. If we do not 
construct this waterway, then we must con- 
front the inevitable prospect of seeing one- 
half of the steel capacity of the Middle West 
transplanted to new locations with all of the 
depreciation and obsolescence of plant, com- 
munity facilities, housing, and human be- 
ings that necessarily follow any such major 
industrial revolution. 

CONCLUSION 


I am confident, Mr. President, that if the 
full impact and the significance of this situa- 
tion is appreciated the regional considera- 
tions that seem to befuddle the controversy 
on the St. Lawrence seaway will be dissolved 
and that we shall begin to think of the in- 
terests of the country as a whole and ap- 
prove this vital channel of communication 
which is necessary to the stability and secu- 
rity of the two essential components of 
democratic strength—Canada and the United 
States. 


Ola 


It is still not too late in this second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress to pass 
St. Lawrence seaway legislation. Where 
there is a will, the proverb rightly says, 
there is a way. Where there is vision, de- 
termination on the part of leaders in the 
Congress, we can swiftly enact legislation 
on this urgent theme. Let us not allow our 
country to lose her vital sinews of national 


defense. Let us complete this great water- 
way, 





Gas Barrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘Gas Barrage,” from the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


GAs BARRAGE 


Proponents of the Kerr natural gas bill 
scheduled to come up today in the Senate 
are trying to lave their cake and eat it too. 
They contend that this bill, which would 
amend the Natural Gas Act specifically to 
exempt so-called independent gas producers 
from Federal Power Commission regulation, 
would not take away any o: the jurisdiction 
that the FPC now possesses. If that were 
the case, why would there be -ry need for 
a bill of exemption? 

Natural gas producers are of two kinds— 
the producers affiliated with pipe-line com- 
panies, clearly under F°C regulation, and 
the independents. Independent in this 
sense is something of a misnomer. Although 
there are many small producers, a few large 
companies do most of the business, and some 
of the largest operators are oil companies. 
The authority of the FPC to regulate sales 
by independent producers destined for in- 
terstate commerce was affirmed by *hc Su- 
preme Court in the Interstate case in 1947. 
It is true that the FPC has not actively regu- 
lated such sales in the past—principally be- 
cause prices were not unreasonable—but it 
has not relinquished jurisdiction. Indeed, 
it is now using this ¢uthority in price pro- 
ceedings against the Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Senator KERR, among others, has admitted 
that a prime purpose in his bill is to facili- 
tate increased prices. Yet there is no rea- 
son to believe that present prices, or the fair 
rate of return contempla-ed by the FPC, 
are discouraging enterprise; far from it. It 
may be suspected that another purpose of 
the Kerr bill is to remove gas as an active 
competitor of oil, which is unregulated. 
Since 1947 there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the use of natural gas in cities 
(Washington, for example), and conditions 
have changed from a buyers’ to a sellers’ 
market. The effect of the Kerr bill would be 
to let large producers set the price all along 
the line to consumers. Not only would this 
discriminate against regulated pipe-line 
companies and affiliated producers, it would 
render ali gas regulations more or less futile. 

Aside from price protection, one essential 
purpose of regulation is to prevent the 
growth of monopoly among producers. A 
case can be made that the really small pro- 
ducers should be exempted from regulation. 
Also, it is undeniable that a great deal of 
confusion exists over what Congress actu- 
ally intended in the Natural Gas Act, and a 
more specific law would te desirable. But 
a time when natural-gas regulation is taking 
on increasing importance is no time to be 
removing a fundamental protection which, 
once lifted, could be restored only with the 
greatest difficulty. Senators ought to take 
a very close look at the very large special 
interest that is masquerading today in the 
guise of free enterprise. 


Is Our Social Security Sound? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
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made by me before the Senate Finance 
Committee today: 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to our so- 
cial security system. It is unsound. Fur- 
thermore, it does not meet the needs of 
today’s aged. 

My remarks will be directed primarily at 
the old-age and survivors insurance usually 
referred to as OASI. The bill before you is a 
$12,000,000,000 a year program. It will cost 
that much when it matures before the close 
of this century even if the benefits are never 
again increased. It is actuarily unsound and 
I know of no actuary who is not in the 
employ of the Social Security Administra- 
tion who approves or endorses it. Improv- 
ing it, is not the answer. We need a new 
system. 

It isn’t necessary to argue that our social 
security system is not taking care of this 
generation of old people. Although the pro- 
gram has been in force 13 years, we have 
8,406,000 men and women over 65 who are 
ineligible for its benefits. Apologists for 
the program promptly assert this is because 
the prcegram is new. This argument cannot 
stand when we consider the admission of the 
Social Security Administration’s head actu- 
ary that under H. R. 6000, 10 years from now 
there will still be 7,200,000 men and women 
over 65 ineligib'e for its benefits. This re- 
sults from certain basic defects in the pro- 
gram. 

Our present social security law is not only 
unfair, it is harsh and cruel. The benefits 
that are now paid are not equitably distrib- 
uted. Individuals who are already out of 
the labor market, widows, who were widows 
when the law went into effect, orphans, 
whose fathers were not in covered employ- 
m-nt, as well as countless millions who 
make their contribution to society without 
earned income are not helped by mere exten- 
sion of coverage to all the occupations. 
They are outside the so-called insurance 
part of the social security law. Yet, in a 
social program these are the groups that 
should have first claim on whatever the 
American taxpayers can pay out for these 
purposes. * 

The program is geared to give advantage 
to the high-salaried and to discriminate 
against the low-paid. For instance, the man 
retiring on an average wage of $250 a month 
draws $16 a month more in OASI benefits 
than the man whose average wage was $100. 
Yet, he has only paid for $2.47 more pro- 
tection in his social security taxes. 

The present program as well as H. R. 6000 
fails most of our aged, but offers attractive 
windfalls to the privileged few. A banker 
or a corporation officer whose salary has been 
$3,000 or more, who retires at 65 this year 
can, with his wife draw about $100 a month. 
The man’s life expectancy is 12 years; his 
wife’s is 14 years. He has paid into the 
social-security system a total of $390, or 
less than 4 months’ benefits. Across the 
street there may be an aged individual who 
has toiled and produced for years, but if he 
were taken out of the labor market before 
he became fully insured, he either gets noth- 
ing or is subject to a needs test for relief. 
This means that he has to declare himself 
a personal bankrupt and turn his life over 
to a case worker. Social security advocates 
attempt to point out that the corporation 
executive has paid for his retirement and the 
other man has not. Mr. Chairman, the peo- 
ple know more about sccial security than 
you realize. They know that the individuals 
drawing the benefits have not pid for them. 
They have made a very small token payment 
only. 

Of the primary beneficiaries now on the 
rolls, virtually none has paid more than $400, 
in employee contributions; some have paid 
less than $10, and the average total em- 
ployee contributions for these benefits have 
been less than $150. For this average con- 
tribution of $150, each beneficiary will re- 
ceive retirement payments totaling $3,050. 
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If allowance were made for the value of a 
wife’s and other benefits, the value would 
be much greater. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I believe that if 
the American taxpayers are to help orphans, 
they should treat all orphans alike. The 
survivor benefits under OASI are as dis- 
criminatory as the retirement benefits. A 
family of children of a deceased father who 
earned $50 a quarter in covered employ- 
ment over a period of six quarters, is eligible 
for the minimum benefits. This deceased 
father had paid in taxes for these benefits 
the total sum of $3. How can you say to 
another widow and her fatheriess children 
that they are not entitled to anything and 
that the .irst-mentioned family paid for 
their benefits. This program constitutes 
neither sound insurance nor a fair social 
program. 

Our system of social security lacks flexi- 
bility. Who can say that 65 will be the 
proper retirement age toward the end of this 
century. Benefits cannot be tied to past 
wage records and still do the job in any 
particular year. H. R. 6000 is an admission 
of this. For 13 years our Government has 
been paying for the keeping of voluminous 
and detailed wage records allegedly because 
they were needed to figure benefits. Yet in 
the bill before you, benefits were revised to 
meet present-day need. Flexibility in a pro- 
gram is desirable. The wage-record system 
prohibits flexibility besides being a costly 
procedure. 

Another objection to a program in which 
the number of beneficiaries is much smaller 
in early years than in leter, is that, regard- 
less of what financing method is adopted, 
there will be an uncontrollable tendency to- 
ward undue liberalization o: individual bene- 
fit amounts. With only relatively few bene- 
ficiaries on the rolls row and in the im- 
mediate future, it is too easy to propose in- 
dividual benefit rates be approximately 
doubled; that primary benefit amounts in 
excess of $100 2 month be promised, as well 
as the combined husband-and-wife amounts 
of $150 a month. With a relatively small 
number of beneficiaries now and with pres- 
ent benefit disbursements far below con- 
tribution receipts, the ability to fulfill these 
promises over the next few years seems to 
be all that matters. The tremendous future 
cost that will result when there are many 
more to whom we have made these commit- 
ments is too easily ignored. 

In our population over 65, only one out of 
five is now eligible fo. benefits. On this 
basis we are fixing benefits so high that 
when tle time arrives that five out of five 
become eligible, the program will be an im- 
possible financial burden. 

I have repeatedly stated that H. R. 6000, 
40 years from now, will cost $12,000,000,000 
a year. This is a very conservative estimate. 
Compared with the life of our Republic that 
is not a long period of time. I have a son 10 
years old. Adopting this prograr means 
that when he is 50, the taxpayers then must 
pay $12,00,090,000 a year for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance alone. The taxpayers of 
that day will have no voice in determining 
the amount of payment for it is in the nature 
of a contractual agreerant. We have no 
right to force such a program upon our chil- 
dren. ‘che workers today have no right to 
expect a retirement benefit for themselves 
that today they are unwilling to provide for 
their parents. 

Someone may suggest chat when these 
benefits are to be paid 40 or 50 years from 
now, they will be paid from an accumulated 
trust fund adequate to meet these benefits. 
This is a fantasy. It is a myth. In the first 
place, we have no assurance that the pro- 
gressive tax rates will go into effect and that 
any such fund will be accumulated. 

If the sum could be collected, how could 
it be managed? Should these many billions 
in the so-called trust fund be retained in 


cash by the Treasury? The effect of such a 
procedure on the economy is well known to 
you gentlemen. Should these funds be in- 
vested in securities other than Govern- 
ment securities? If this were done, the 
Social Security Administrator would soon 
control all the Nation’s major business en- 
terprises. That leaves only Government 
bonds as an investment. I maintain the 
Government cannot carry a trust fund in 
its own Government bonds. 

When a recipient is to receive his benefits 
this year or 40 years from now, he wants 
them in dollars. There are only three ways 
to get dollars. These ways are (1) Current 
taxation; (2) issue of more bonds to borrow 
the people’s money; (3) inflation through 
printing press money or devaluation. It mat- 
ters not so far as our economy is concerned 
whether there are three warehouses of Gov- 
ernment bonds in the trust fund or 40 ware- 
houses of Government bonds. The people 
have to provide the money when the benefits 
must be paid. 

What is the answer? We should adopt a 
pay-as-you-go program. We should make 
these benefits available now for all our aged, 
and all our widows and orphans. We should 
collect the money now. I submit that in any 
given year, those individuals who are so 
blessed as to have a job and good health 
should carry the load for those unable to 
provide for themselves in that particular 
year. The full cost should be paid each year 
and when that year closes, nothing is owed 
and nothing is promised. 

If this basic change is impossible at this 
time, then I suggest that no legislation be 
passed or that a stop gap measure be ap- 
proved providing additional money for the 
country’s needy. 

This should be followed by a thorough 
anu objective study of the program. With 
due regard to the high caliber and public 
spirit of the individuals comprising the 
various advisory councils on social security, 
I regret these councils have not been able 
to make a more thorough reexamination of 
the fundamentals. Each council has been 
composed of experts in their own fields, and 
who, being extremely busy men in these 
outside fields, could not take the necessary 
time to make such reexamination; conse- 
quently, acceptance of the proposals de- 
veloped by the Social Security Administra- 
tion staff members became an almost in- 
evitable course. I feel a study should be 
made by a group consisting largely of per- 
sons who can devote full time for several 
months to the work, who are largely tech- 
nicians in this field, and who at the same 
time are fully independent of administration 
pressure. Only in this way can a wholly 
objective and thorough chart be laid for 
future development. 





Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement ad- 
dressed to the Eighty-first Congress by 
a group of citizens who were members 
of the Round the World Town Meeting 
of the Air Seminar. This group in- 
cluded Alfred A. Albert, of the American 
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Civil Liberties Union; Irving Brown 
European representative of the Ameri. 
can Federation of Labor; Edith Samp. 
son, of the National Council of Negro 
Women; George W. Welsh, of the Uniteg 
States Conference of Mayors; Sadja Sto. 
kowski, Dr. Clarence Decker, Robert § 
Byfield, Robert Hansen, and Walter 
White. It is a statement which may pe 
of particular interest to the Senate jn 
its forthcoming consideration of ciyj). 
rights legislation. 

There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


To the Eighty-first Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned American 
citizens traveled at their own expense around 
the world from June to September to talk on 
a people to people basis about the questions 
which concern us all. We sought everywhere 
to interpret our Nation’s aspirations and 
aims to those whose friendship and support 
we need to survive. We sought also to an- 
swer the misinterpretations and deliberate 
falsification in some instances of American 
democracy, not by attacking other ideologies 
but by telling the truth about the United 
States. 

We were members of the Round the World 
Town Meeting of the Air Seminar but we wish 
to make clear at the outset that what we say 
to you in this letter is our individual and 
collective opinion as individuals. Neither 
the Town Hall nor the organizations we repre- 
sented are accountable nor responsible for 
our views. They are strictly our own. The 
names of the organizations we represented 
are affixed to our individual names for pur- 
poses of identification only. 

You as Members of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress are embarking on the second session of 
that Congress at what may be the most cru- 
cial time in contemporary history. As mak- 
ers of the laws and formulators of the na- 
tional policies of the world’s most powerful 
and envied Nation the eyes of the world will 
be upon everything you say and do. Particu- 
larly will this be true when you debate and 
vote upon civil-rights legislation. 

Wherever we went on our journey—Europe, 
the Near East, the Middle East, the Far East, 
Africa, Asia, and the Pacific—we were in- 
variably confronted with questions regard- 
ing mob violence, discrimination in employ- 
ment and education, disfranchisement and 
segregation based on race, creed, color, or 
place of origin. Repeatedly we were asked to 
explain the signing with 47 other nations ol! 
an international declaration of human rights 
by the United States when those same rights 
are denied certain minorities in the United 
States. We found that not only is Soviet 
Russia industriously spreading the news in 
Asia, Africa, and other parts of the world 
about our shortcomings but that many coun- 
tries and peoples friendly to us are puzzled 
and made suspicious of us by these acts. 

As American citizens we were appalled at 
the extent of damage to American prestig 
which these anti-American practices hav! 
done. It is for this reason that we appeal t 
you to keep in mind the world as well as na- 
tional implications of your every word and 
act on this most basic of issues. We appe! 
to each of you to debate fully and fairly 
each one of the civil-rights proposals bu 
refrain from obstructionism and undignified 
discussion. We appeal to you to refrain from 
any tactics to prevent a fair discussion anc 
vote. We appeal to you to think of this issue 
of human rights as an American and not 4 
politically partisan one. 

Our Nation’s reputation and security hang 
in the balance. We are confident that eaci 


Member of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
recentatives will fully measure up to the 
grave responsibility which is his. 












The Battle Against Fear 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps no more piercing appraisal of the 
national state of mind has been made 
than that entitled “The Battle Against 
Fear” by David Lawrence in a recent is- 
sue of United States News and World 
Report. I insert it in the Recorp for the 
edification of our citizenry: 

Tue BaTTLE AGAINST FEAR 
(By David Lawrence) 


“The world may be destroyed by chain re- 
action from a hydrogen bomb. No time to 
lose. The clock is ticking toward disaster. 
There must be more armament. More bombs 
than Russia. Maybe they'll strike first. May- 
be we should.” 

And so the whole world is enveloped in 
fears of its own making. 

It is as if death-dealing weapons had never 
before destroyed men, women, and children— 
as if war had never taken a horrible toll—as 
if death by man-made bomb is any different 
from death by the sword or the bullet. 

Many centuries ago the Commandment was 
given: “Thou shalt not kill.” But man, while 
punisiing individual murder, has condoned 
organized murder. 

Has a sense of guilt finally overtaken the 
world? Is that the reason we are now 
weighed down by the awfulness of war itself? 

It is easy to rationalize war. We proclaim 
with all sincerity that we never make war on 
others—we fight only when attacked and 
only in self-defense. And, it is asked, should 
there not be armament to protect against 
such aggression? 

There must, of course, be armament and 
there must be defense forces—just as there 
must be fire houses and fire-fighting equip- 
ment. But there also must be fire preven- 
tion. Wars are not a matter of spontaneous 
combvstion. Wars are man-made, and rarely 
is the guilt for a war wholly on one side. 

Wars don't commence only when hostili- 
ties are begun. They begin years and years 
before in the hearts and minds of men. Com- 
munists with evil spirit were not born yester- 
day. Their exploitation of millions of help- 
less persons is the direct consequence of 
man’s failure to deal with human problems— 
with the failure of man to take note of the 
plight of his brother. 

Ve today are bringing on the next war. 
We may not yet see clearly our own tendency 
to become provocative. But it is there—a 
bland refusal to inform ourselves on the 
real issues, a Willingness to accept super- 
ficiality, prejudice, hysteria, and mere arms 
as a complete substitute for any other ap- 
proach to man-made dilemmas—as, for in- 
stance, the approach by faith and the spirit. 

To many persons this is mawkishness, 
softness, and even insanity. They impa- 
tiently erect barriers in their own minds, 
They have been taught to fight with their 
fists. They know less about victories that 
come out of the head, out of genuine faith 
and out of honest self-examination. 

We today are bringing on the next war— 
by our orthodoxy of method, our rigidity of 
formula in dipiomatic intercourse, our pride, 
and our belief that vicious animals have 
hever been tamed except by the whip. 

Granting that in Moscow is a small band 
of evil men, how long will the few rule the 
many: forever? Are 210,000,000 minds really 
unreachable? Are they ready for extermi- 
nation? Have they no fears like ours? Have 
the Russian people heard nothing about our 
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B-36’s and of the 70 target cities marked 
for destruction by our atomic bombs? 

The whole world cannot continue to live 
this way, in an atmosphere of threat and 
counter threat, in abject fear. 

The Scriptures speak of those “who 
through fear of death are all their lifetime 
subject to bondage.” 

We must have faith in man’s genius, in 
man’s capacity to find a way to improve 
living standards in a world of both poverty 
and abundance. Is materialism and selfish- 
ness our only doctrine? Do economic power 
and property afford the only enjoyment, 
the only compensations? Or are we ready at 
last to understand that spiritual compen- 
sations can bring greater happiness? 

The battle against fear is a battle against 
guilt, against man’s sins of omission in a 
world that has not yet learned true brother- 
hood. 

We must begin to conquer our fears and 
face truth. Bombs themselves are harmless 
pieces of metal. Only man-directed weap- 
ons can destroy anything. It is fear of our 
fellow man and not of his contrivances that 
puts us in a panic. 

When shall man learn how to control man? 
This is not a matter of physical weapons. 
It is a matter of justice, of fairness, of kind- 
liness, of tolerance, of unselfishness, of sac- 
rifice, of willingness to face evil with the 
strength that faith in God alone can give. 
“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 

hou art with me.” 





A Plea From Two Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
friend and constituent, Mr. Charles 
Eyanson, has forwarded to me an original 
plea from two children which contains 
much food for thought. It follows: 


V-£ Kips ArE Dornc a Lot oF THINKING ABOUT 
You Grown-Ups THESE Days 


I 


We are just a couple of kids—my sister 
and I. 

Same kind of kids probably, that you have 
at home. 

We haven’t been around long and I guess 
we don’t know much yet. 

But we are watching you and we have to 
laugh. 

It amuses us to see how you are thinking, 
the kind of things you grown-ups are doing 
and the stuff you swallow. 

But at the same time we're a little scared. 


Ir 


We haven’t been handed social-security 
numbers up to now but it won’t be too many 
years before we get them. 

All we ask of you is that you ho'd things 
in check for us so that we won’t lose che 
kind of voting system that you have and so 
that our social-security number won’t be 
a@ puppet string which will make us jump any 
way the Government wants us to Jump. 

If you do hold things then we'll stop 
laughing at you for acting like puppets your- 
selves. 

mr 

You oldsters can’t hold things in check 
just by cussing the people at Washington 
and the State capitol among yourselves. 

You'll have to stop blaming the office- 
holcers and politicians, 
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They will do what you say if you are rizht 
and if you convince enough of your friends 
and neighbors you are right. 

No leader in this country can lead unless 
pecple follow him. 

No officeholder can keep his job if the peo- 
ple con’t want him. 








Iv 


You can’t be very happy when you think 
how this country is drifting. 

You shouldn't think you are giving us a 
fair deal by preparing the socialist welfare 
state for us. 

By 1980 mcst of you won't be here but we'll 
be in our thirties. 

We would like to think then that you did 
as much to build this country and keep it 
on the right track as you think your father 
or your grandfathers did. 

In 1980 we would like to be celebrating 
Washington’s, Jackson’s, Jefferson’s, Lin- 
coln’s, and Lee’s Birthday, instead of the 
birthday of some guy who got his ideas from 
Marx or Stalin or Fabian or some of the 
fellows who are trying to shepe up things 
now in our country. 


Vv 


You say you’d “do anything in the world 
for you kids,” and we know you mean it. 

But no matter what you do it won’t mean 
a thing to us in the end if you socialize us. 

If by 1980 we are known only by our social- 
security numbers instead of our names and 
by what we have been able to do for our- 
selves, we'll say you gave us a raw deal in- 
stead of a fair deal. 

When we go after our first job we want to 
pick it for ourselves and leave it when we 
like, without a permit from the Government. 

We want to be able to make and save 
enough money to buy the things we need 
and want even after we are too old to work. 

We will want our kids to go to public or 
parochial school where they can learn the 
things you learned and not what the Govern- 
ment planners say they should learn. 

We will want to pick the doctor for them 
when they are sick and not have to take a 
Government doctor. 

We don’t want a government which says 
“we'll take enough out of your pay and load 
taxes on you to give you the things you need 
to live on and pay you a litle each month 
when you can’t work any more. 

We don’t want that kind of government 
for ourselves and we don’t want it for our 
children. 

My sister and I want the same chance that 
your father and your grandfathers had and 
that you started out with but which you are 
now letting slip away. 

vI 

My sister and I are not so much afraid 
that you will let this country drift into a 
dictatorship like Germany or Italy were, or 
a Communist state like Russia is. 

But we are afraid that you are going to 
hand down to us and to our children a goy- 
ernment built on the new Socialist state idea 
as they call it in England or welfare state 
as they are calling it in Washington, D. C. 

When we are told, as we vere not long ago, 
that by the year A. D. 2000 the real income 
of my family and my sister’s family will be 
$12,000 each a year even if we're only average, 
we get scared. 

Today the dollar you earn isn’t worth 100 
cents by a long way. 

It’s worth only 43 cents. 

If you let your Government go on with 
some of the things it’s doing and some of 
the things it’s planning to do, our dollar 
won't be worth anywhere near 43 cents. 

Maybe it will take that whole $12,000 just 
to pay our grocery bill. 

That’s why we're scared. 

You won’t be here by A. D. 2000. 

Neither will the President nor the governor. 

Maybe there won't be any President 

Socialist welfare states don’t have presi- 
dents. 
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vil 

I am only in the first grade. My sister fs 
in kindergarten so we can’t read The Road 
Ahead by John T. Flynn. 

But you better read it and do something 
about what’s going on if you and other grown- 
ups mean what you say that you’d “do any- 
thing in the world for you kids.” 


Vill 


We can’t believe that you want us and our 
children to have any less of a chance than 
you and your father had. 

I'll bet you want even better things for us. 

You can give us better things if you will 
stop these planners and not let them lead 
you into a Socialist welfare state. 

Yes, we'll be thinking of you in 1980 and 
in A. D. 2000. 





Natural Gas Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe there has ever been more propa- 
ganda conveying erroneous impressions 
to the public through the medium of the 
press on any legislation than the attack 
constantly being made on the proposed 
amendment to the Natural Gas Act, clar- 
ifying the original intent of Congress as 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission over the independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers of natural gas, sold 
at arm’s length. 

We had this barrage of newspaper 
publicity at the time the House passed 
this thoroughly justifiable proposal last 
year and now as it is being considered in 
the other body, the same type of un- 
founded propaganda through columns 
and editorials is being presented in com- 
plete disregard for the actual facts. 

If those who are responsible for such 
misleading information would only take 
the time to become informed, if not al- 
ready, of the actual facts and intention 
of this highly technical problem, I am 
fully confident that their comments and 
writings would be in an altogether differ- 
ent vein. Ido not like to imply that any 
person, editorial writers or others, would 
deliberately try to mislead the public. I 
fear some, though, may be deliberately 
doing this. However, most of the out- 
standing newspapers who have been 
making such attacks are simply in my 
opinion, not informed of just what is 
involved. They are misled and per- 
suaded by certain ones of an economic 
result which does not and would not 
exist. 

It isa sad commentary when the Com- 
mission itself carrying out the full inten- 
tion of the act for 12 years found them- 
selves in a dilemma by certain language 
in the opinion of the court and recom- 
mended that this Congress do just what 
this proposed amendment is designed to 
do. 

There are two extreme views respon- 
sible for this dilemma. One I can readily 
appreciate but the other that no doubt is 
responsible for the activity at this time 
in many large centers where gas is con- 
sumed, is very difficult to understand. 
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When any groups take a position that 
their special interest must be bailed out 
even though it was not the original in- 
tent of-Congress or else an entire indus- 
try must be completely and wholly rele- 
gated to Federal controls they are in my 
opinion inconsistent in their philosophy 
and advocacy of free and competitive en- 
terprise. It is a strange philosophy or 
principle of Government to adopt only 
when personal gain is the final result, 
even though the business has long since 
been recognized as a regulated con- 
trolled monopoly. 

Seldom have I seen in the newspapers 
a correct analysis of this problem. There 
appeared in the Washington Post today, 
however, a communication which I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
Members of this Congress. It was writ- 
ten by Emby Kaye, of Tulsa, Okla. I do 
not know this party but it is the most 
factual discussion that I have seen in the 
press on this matter. I am, therefore, 
including it with these remarks: 

A COMMUNICATION 


The press from Washington has carried 
several attacks against Senator Kerr keyed 
to his espousal of certain amendments of 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938. The Kerr bill 
seeks only to preserve by law the right of 
an independent producer of gas—operating 
at arm’s length from a pipe line or distribut- 
ing company—to make a contract for the 
sale of gas from his own wells without reg- 
ulation of any Federal agency. 

The bill, if enacted into law, will not, per 
se, increase the price of gas, either in the 
field or at the consumer level. Under the 
present law, the Federal Power Commission 
has not claimed and never has exercised the 
right to control the price at which gas in the 
field is sold to the pipe line, The price has 
under the present law increased from 3 and 
4 cents per thousand cubic feet to 6 cents 
in many fields and in some instances to as 
much as 10 cents a thousand cubic feet, with 
step-up provisions beyond these prices for 
future years. What the Kerr bill seeks is 
to confirm the present practice: the right 
of a producer to sell gas at arm’s length at 
the best price the selier can obtain and 
which the buyer is willing to pay. 

Oil and gas production are part of our 
free enterprise system. Unless there is na- 
tionalization or confiscation, or unless the 
business is by an irrational philosophy de- 
cided to be a public utility, there is no place 
for price fixing in that industry. Natural 
gas is not a monopoly. There are many 
fields producing gas which have no markets 
today. It is available to buyers. 

City gas plants are not dependent upon 
natural gas. In the Eastern seaboard, prac- 
tically every large city has contracted for 
and is clamoring for a larger share of avail- 
able natural gas for one reason: it is cheaper 
than artificial or manufactured gas produced 
from coal or oil. 

Gas companies taking on natural gas gen- 
erally maintain their plants in working con- 
dition, against emergencies. Many continue 
to produce gas and blend their low B. t. u. gas 
with natural gas. If gas should unreason- 
ably be advanced in price, the buyer could 
reduce his take and manufacture a larger 
proportion of his requirements. But that is 
not in the cards because purchase contracts 
are set up for long periods, generally 20 
years. Certainly if fuel oil was to drop to 
the prices of a year ago or even lower, and 
gas could be manufactured at a lower cost 
than natural gas can be obtained, natural 
gas lines would get no new customers, and 
would be held to minimum deliveries by 
old ones. 

Hitherto the producing end of the natural 
gas industry did not have to worry about the 


prospect of the Federal Power Commission 
fixing or limiting the price of gas at the we}. 
Even today, with a tremendous market, gas 
in the field is generally underpriced, often 
brings 3 or 4 cents under “life of lease” con. 
tracts entered into many years ago. As , 
result, the regulatory authorities in the 
States of Oklahoma and Kansas have estab- 
lished by law or regulation a price of 7 anq 
8 cents, respectively, as the minima to phe 
paid at the well. The courts are to test the 
validity of these steps. The writer does not 
applaud this means of obtaining an equitabi; 
price for gas. 

The dispatches argue that a 6 percent 
profit set for utilities ought to be enough for 
a natural gas producer, that such a profit 
would content other industries. It is one 
thing to be content with 6 percent profi 
but quite another to have it fixed by the 
Government. As to the oil and gas industry. 
price fixing at the well is not sound. The 
critics apparently do not understand the 
hazards of drilling for oil and gas. Dry holes 
and poor wells must be paid out of income 
of those wells which produce. The law of 
supply and demand should determine the 
price. 

I wonder whether the dispatches referring 
to “closing the loophole which permits oil 
and gas drillers and mining companies to 
charge off excessive depletion allowances” 
give the correct picture. The provisions in 
the present Federal income-tax laws govern- 
ing “depletion and the charge of intangible 
development costs as expense have been 
worked out by Congress over a period of years 
as equitable and economical means of pro- 
viding the necessary incentive for petroleum 
development that is indispensable to na- 
tionél welfare and security.” 

The Kerr bill seeks to give the approval of 
Congress to the historical practice in the 
industry so that a basically sound business 
philosophy might not be overturned at the 
whim of a commission, when chance changes 
the political or economic complexion of that 
commission. So basic a change, if ever made, 
should be in the purview of the Congress 
and not in the power of one of its creatures. 

Empsy Kaye 

TULSA, OKLA, 





Stuttgart Evicts Hitler Victims To House 
SS Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article that appeared in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin on March 
9, 1950. If conditions exist in Germany 
as set forth in this article, I feel that 
this Congress should do something about 
it. 

The article follows: 


Srurteart Evicts Hitter Victims To Hovs! 
SS MEeN—Court ACTION Comes AMID 
DEI!agziIv CATION SCANDAL IN GERMANY 
Srutrcart, Maich 9.—The government ©! 

the state of Wuerttemberg-Baden apparent!) 

is punishing no one and is not even pressing 
for a full investigation of the local denazifica- 
tion scandal. 

United States officials here appear to have 
washed their hands of the matter, feeling 
that it is the business of the Germans to 
punish any local official guilty of selling 9>- 
solution to the Nazis, as has been charged. 
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Yet at the moment another scandal, also 
involving former Nazis, is developing. 

The denazification problem came to a 
head on February 6, when United States High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy criticized the 
State government for not investigating the 
case fully and attacked Minister President 
Reinhold Maier for having told the Ameri- 
cans that the scandal was none of their busi- 
ness. Although McCloy’s statements were a 
sensation here a month ago, it has since be- 
come apparent that the High Commission is 
not planning to insist on an investigation. 


CALLED A GERMAN AFFAIR 


Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross, United States 
Commissioner for Wuerttemberg-Baden, now 
insists that the case is purely a German 
affair and the Germans are happily pointing 
out that this is exactly what they said at the 
start. 

The new freedom of the state government 
to deal with the former Nazis is indicated by 
the case of the Rotweg housing development, 
where victims of Nazi persecution are being 
evicted to make room for former members of 
the SS, Hitler’s Elite Guard. 

The Rotweg project was constructed in 
1939 when only high priority military con- 
struction was permitted. It is composed of 
100 one-family houses with an average of 
five rooms each. The project was to house 
members of the SS and politically acceptable 
friends of the SS. These people moved in 
and lived there until the end of the war 
when a majority were arrested as Nazis. 

The development was taken over at first 
by UNNRA and subsequently the refugee or- 
ganizations to house Poles. In 1947 it was 
turned back to the city of Stuttgart and used 
to billet the victims of Nazi persecution and 
plain citizens in desperate need of shelter. 


SS MEN DENAZIFIED 


In the meantime the SS men were de- 
nazified by the Wuerttemberg-Baden Minis- 
try of Justice. All the Rotweg families were 
ruled minor offenders, In the same class are 
a flat 80 percent of the personnel of the 
Ministry of Justice, including a majority of 
the former Nazi judges who sat in the de- 
nazification hearings. Purified of their sins, 
the Rotweg SS men promptly sued the city 
of Stuttgart to regain possession of their 
homes. 

Ministry of Justice courts decided that 
they were entitled to them. They then 
sued for eviction of the present tenants and 
t was ruled that they should be evicted. 

Feeling that they had at least a moral case, 
the evictees asked the United States officials 
for help. None has been forthcoming, al- 
though the Americans let it be known that 
they are following the case with interest. 


The evictions are continuing, however. 





Gen. Omar N. Bradley States: “If It Is 
the Desire To Assemble Forces That 
Will Statistically Give the United States 
a Preponderance of Military Power 
Next Year, We Shall Have To Become 
an Armed Camp, Lower the American 
Standard of Living, and Permanently 
Adopt Large Peacetime Conscription” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
reading in the press for several days 
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about a wonderfully clarifying statement 
with respect to national defense made by 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley in an address 
made before the Women’s National Press 
Club. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe I make 
an overstatement when in saying that 
there are but few men in the United 
States who more completely enjoy the 
confidence of the people in our country 
than does Gen. Omar Bradley. 

Not alone is General Bradley a great 
soldier, he is a great scholar and philos- 
opher and humanitarian whose every 
public utterance evidences his marked 
intellectual capacity to think a subject 
through to finality. 

When General Bradley speaks, con- 
templative men listen. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no one thing 
which today concerns the people of this 
country more than the question as to the 
adequacy of national defense and the 
security of this Nation. 

Second to that is the economic and 
efficient operations and administration 
of our armed services and the Defense 
Establisl_ment. 

I have heard a great deal for a long 
time, spoken and written, about unifica- 
tion, of the savings effected, as to the 
adequacy and the inadequacy of the 
armed services, individually as well as 
collectively, and about their ability as 
well as inability to fulfill their respective 
missions. 

The news article which brought Gen- 
eral Bradley’s statement to my atten- 
tion quoted some of the general’s asso- 
ciates as having said that he had given a 
great deal of time and thought to the 
preparation of what he regarded as a 
major statement on military policy. 

“These associates,” said that article, 
“indicated that the general was deeply 
disturbed by public skepticism about 
American defenses and by demands for 
bigger military forces.” 

It was not, however, until I read the 
editorial published in the Washington 
Post of Friday morning commenting on 
the Bradley speech to the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club that I determined to 
obtain a copy for study. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unnecessary to point 
out that some of the nationally known 
columnists and commentators have been 
hypercritical of administrative policies 
with respect to the economies effected by 
Secretary Johnson and which at times 
they contended “were made at the ex- 
pense of national defense.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have read and reread 
General Bradley’s talk, and certainly no 
man could do.so without reaching con- 
clusion that it constitutes a great public 
statement emanating from a great au- 
thority and a great man. 

Briefly, clearly, logically, and rhetori- 
cally, he analyzed and exhibited every 
facet of the question of the adequacy of 
our national defense when examined in 
the light of national and financial econ- 
omy * * * in the face of the cold 
war that existsand * * * the shoot- 
ing war that is anticipated. 

My reading of the General’s statement 
causes me to say that I can see very little 
difference existing between what has 
been spoken by President Truman, Sec- 
retary of Defense Johnson, Secretary 
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Symington of the Air Force, and other 
members of the great team that now 
makes up the United States Department 
of Defense. 

I wish every Member of this House 
would read and note the candor with 
which Gen. Omar Bradley discusses 
the realities of the continuing program 
of economy that has been reported to the 
people by Secretary Louis Johnson as 
contrasted with the doubts expressed by 
some as to whether or not the great sav- 
ings made by Secretary Johnson had not 
adversely affected our national security. 

I wish you would read what this 
trusted soldier and statesman had to say 
about what he called the $13,000,000,- 
000 budget cut to fit the pocketbook of 
our people, and contrast that with the 
thousands among us who wish, as the 
general points out, to assemble forces 
that will statistically give the United 
States a preponderance of military power 
next year and which he said will re- 
sult in our becoming an armed camp. 

Mr. Speaker, with those few obser- 
vations, I call to the attention of the 
Members of the House the speech made 
by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the 
Women’s National Press Club, and which 
was inserted in the Recorp on Thursday, 
March 9, 1950, by the Honorable Pau. 
J. Kitpay, of Texas. It appears on page 
A1807 of the Appendix of the REecorp. 





St. Patrick’s Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NEIL J. LINEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. LINEHAN. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Patrick’s Day is the traditional occasion 
in America when everyone becomes Irish. 
Americans of every national background 
sing Irish songs and praise the illustrious 
deeds of the worthy sons of Erin. For it 
was St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ire- 
land, who brought to that country, more 
than 1,500 years ago, a small band of 
Christian missionaries, and there began 
a struggle of ideas and ideals from which 
emerged the modern Ireland of the spirit. 
It is important to see what that spirit 
was, and is, because Irishmen have car- 
ried it to the uttermost corners of the 
earth. St. Patrick’s Day celebrations, 
whether carried out in the full knowledge 
of St. Patrick’s contribution or not, are 
a tribute to that spirit. 

Most memorable among the poetic 
lines left by St. Patrick which exempli- 
fies the spirit of freedom are these taken 
from the prayer known as the “Breast- 
plate of Patrick’: 

I arise today 

Through God’s strength to pilot me, 

God’s might to uphold me. 

God’s wisdom to guide me, 

God's eye to look before me, 

God’s ear to hear me, 

God’s word to speak for me, 

God’s hand to guard me, 

God's way to be before me, 

God’s hosts to save me, 
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From the snares of the devil, 

From the temptations of vices, 
From everyone who desires me ill, 
Afar or near, 

Alone, or in a multitude. 





In this lofty religious spirit St. Pat- 
rick carried on his missionary work and 
inspired the people of Ireland to codify 
the laws of their land and to purify the 
literature in their schools. St. Patrick 
loved the Irish character, and he strug- 
gled to save the ancient language and 
literature and to reconcile them with 
Christian character and literature. Not 
only did he accomplish this, but he also 
enabled the Irish people to throw off 
their ancient pagan beliefs and estab- 
lish a national life and government ac- 
cording to Christian principles. Good 
government based upon a spirit of jus- 
tice and enlightenment was the ideal of 
the Irish people, and this ideal spread 
throughout the western world, even as 
far as to America. 

In the colonization of America the 
Irish were numerous, and they brought 
with them not only crafts and skills; 
through their societies they clamored 
for freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of assembly. They 
were among the pioneers of the spirit 
of American liberty. The most deter- 
mined, most vigorous defenders of the 
rights and liberties of the common man, 
the Irish furnished more than their 
share of leaders, not only for their own 
people but their more numerous Eng- 
lish neighbors as well. 

This is why we find so many Irish- 
men among the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and among the 
Members of the Continental Congress 
and the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. Interestingly enough, it was the 
success of the American Revolution that 
raised the hopes of freedom in Ireland. 

Among America’s greatest patriots are 
found sons of St. Patrick. Every school- 
boy knows the story of Andrew Jack- 
son—how as a mere lad he fought 
against the British in the Revolution; 
how he led the revolt of the pioneer 
and democratic West against the rule 
of the dynasties of profit and greed; 
how he was elected President and estab- 
lished the leadership of the new Demo- 
cratic Party in the affairs of the Nation 
until the Civil War. Jackson was a 
typical Irishman. Irishmen in Ameri- 
can politics today are generally found 
on all sides of every great issue, except 
that of coldly planned graft for per- 
sonal gain. 

Irish patriots in America have not 
limited their deeds to early wars in 
America. Famous “firsts” of Irish in 
World War II are frosh in our minds: 

First. The first American bombardier 
to sink a Jap ship was Colin Kelly. 

Second. First American to kill a Jap 
was Michael Murphy. 

Third. First American flyer to bag five 
planes was Edward O’Hare. 

Fourth. First American to be eulogized 
for bravery by the President was John 
Patrick Powers. 

Fifth. First American Coast Guard 
member to catch a spy was John Patrick 
Cullin. 

Sixth. First American to make himself 
a h'man torpedo was Edward O’Rourke. 

Although the War Department does 
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not classify data on the basis of na- 
tionality, the Irish War Veterans, United 
States of America, have estimated that 
during World War II 3,500,000 persons of 
Irish or part-Irish descent served in the 
armed forces. 

What exactly have the Irish contrib- 
uted to the American way of life? 

The first thing that we can say is that 
the Irishman has cooperated enthusiasti- 
cally to make the American way of life 
what it is. 

Second. He energized both the demo- 
cratic struggle for liberty and equality, 
and the struggle for territorial expansion. 

Third. Even when he did not introduce 
a higher spiritual insight into individual 
living, he did introduce a loyalty to an- 
cient spiritual sanctions sadly needed in 
American life. 

Fourth. He contributed to the drive for 
social welfare, particularly the welfare 
of labor. 

Fifth. He introduced an element of 
flashing humor into every difficult situa- 
tion. 

Sixth. He introduced a strain of poetic 
tenderness into neighborliness in Ameri- 
can life. 

Seventh. In company with his Celtic 
cousins in America, the Pennsylvania 
Germans, he introduced a love for the 
land and a skill in farming and conser- 
vation of natural resources, which, after 
300 years of reckless exploitation, bids 
fair to set the example for a universal 
program of conservation. 

Yes the sons and grandsons of Ireland 
have done as much as the men of any 
other race or nation to energize, spirit- 
ualize, and humanize the American way 
of life. 





Is This a Partial Reason for New 
England’s Troubles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
letter I received from Walter W. Cen- 
erazzo, president of the American Watch 
Workers’ Union, points out vividly some 
of the handicaps under which the New 
England area suffers. A pointed disre- 
gard by the Democratic administration 
of New England's problems is clearly 
demonstrated. Administration nonre- 
ciprocal trade policies; maintenance of 
excise taxes; political misuse of natural 
resources; and lack of representation on 
Federal agencies and boards all work to 
the disadvantage of this pioneer indus- 
trial area. Mr. Cenerazzo is an intelli- 
gent, broad-minded union leader, who 
realizes that what benefits America also 
benefits all of its citizens. I commend 
his communication to your perusal: 

THE AMERICAN WATCH WORKERS’ UNION, 
Waltham, Mass., March 13, 1950. 
Representative JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PATTERSON: Believing that you, 

as an elected official representing a segment 





of the New England population, are inter. 
ested in the well-being and prosperity of 
New England, I am taking this opportunity 
of presenting to you scme serious observa. 
tions which I have made during the past 
several months in my efforts to obtain Feq. 
eral Government assistance to preserve the 
century-old Waltham Watch Co. 

It is my strong belief that the principal 
reason New England’s economy is declining, 
that we are unable to compete satisfactorily 
on domestic markets, and that we have such 
rising unemployment is that New England 
does not have representation in the Federa] 
Government agencies having to do with 
business and commerce. 

The 10 Northeast States of the Union, the 
6 New England States, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio have 70 per. 
cent of the unemployment in the United 
States; and we, in New England, have a 
great percentage of this unemployment, 
These statistics make it apparent that New 
England could have a real depression while 
the rest of the United States would be fairly 
prosperous. 

I would like to bring to your attention 
that there are only two New Englanders 
serving on the boards of all the independent 
azencies in our Federal Government: Paul 
Rowan on the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and Sumner Pike on the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Nowhere else will you 
find a resident of New England on the board 
of an independent agency. 

When we realize the powerful impact in- 
dependent agencies of Government have on 
our economy, it is cause for grave concern 
for the residents of New England. New 
England has no representation on the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Tariff Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, and the many other 
important independent agencies of our Fed- 
eral Government. 

In addition to this, we have no repre- 
sentation at the top level in the adminis- 
tration of the economic recovery program 
or in the Commercial Division of the State 
Department, where many important eco- 
nomic decisions are being made that affect 
the commerce of New England. 

As for the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States, two New Englanders serve on 
it. Neither one has accomplished anything 
for the economy of New England in his 
present position. Of course, Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath has to do only with the courts 
of justice and law enforcement. 

But Secretary of Labor Tobin is an advo- 
cate of the Fair Deal program which in- 
cludes increasing the minimum-wage struc- 
ture supposedly to equalize competitive con- 
ditions between the North and the South. 
This prog-am advocates collective bargain- 
ing which brings about, and rightly so, in- 
creased wages, paid holidays, paid vacations, 
pension plans, group insurance, and other 
increment benefits. 

What this program does not take into con- 
sideration is that Secretary of Labor Tobin 
has never raised his voice to speak out against 
those in the present national Democratic 
administration who have brought about the 
entry of foreign goods into the American 
market produced by workmen who do not 
exercise collective bargaining, and obtain 
wages far less than do American workmen. 

It is unfair to raise the domestic cost of 
production through such measures as Sec- 
retary of Labor Tobin advocates and then 
allow goods to compete with domestic pro- 
duction from foreign countries that have 
no such comparable unit costs. There is 
no equality at the border today between do- 
mestic goods and foreign imports. 

Most of the tariff cuts put into effect by 
the national Democratic administration have 
been on goods that directly compete with 




















New England products, rather than with 
products manufactured in other parts of the 
country. There is a great inconsistency in 
the program of Secretary of Labor Tobin and 
the actions of the Democratic national ad- 
ministration. 

Add to the entry of foreign goods into 
the United States, at far less than we can 
produce them for in the United States, the 
effect of the basing-point decision which re- 
quires steel companies to charge freight from 
the factory to point of delivery, is having 
on the machine-tool industry and fabri- 
cated products here in New England, and 
one must come to the conclusion that dire 
days are ahead for us in New England un- 
less drastic action is taken to change the 
pattern of our National Government. 

Excise taxes on manufactured goods and 
transportation have sharply curtailed retail 
sales on manufactured goods. Inventory has 
piled up on the retail, wholesale, and fac- 
tory level, causing lay-offs. New England 
has been particularly hard hit because of 
these excise taxes, as we are particularly an 
economy of Many small companies in the 
manufacturing business. The Fair Deal pro- 
gram does not take the effect excise taxes 
are having on the New England economy 
into consideration, 

Another point of great importance to us 
here in New England is that the Federal 
Power Act does not take into consideration 
that New England was densely populated be- 
fore electricity was put into commercial use. 
The distribution lines for electricity were es- 
tablished by private utilities, and there is 
little room for expansion of distribution 
lines in New England. Our problem is the 
generation of power, not the distribution of 
power. To date, the Federal Government, 
through the Federal Power Act, prohibits 
New England utilities from utilizing Govern- 
ment funds in the creation of hydroelectric 
projects and the use of water power. No 
other method or program can give to the 
people of New England cheaper electricity 
than the creation of hydroelectric power 
and allowing the present utility systems to 
distribute it. Yet, the Fair Deal program 
talks about cheap power for New England 
but refuses to pass the enabling legislation 
to the Federal Power Act which would bring 
about cheaper power. It would rather cas- 
tigate the private utilities than adopt the 
program that would coordinate Federal Gov- 
ernment assistance and private distribution 
through existing utilities. 

When one takes into consideration the 
amount of money which New Englanders pay 
in Federal taxation, both direct and indi- 
rect, and the small percentage of this that 
returns to New England, it seems to me that 
regardless of party affiliation, you, as an 
elected official, should help organize an ef- 
fective voice to protect New England by the 
appointment of New Englanders to every in- 
dependent agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment dealing with our economy. 

I hope that you will find this information 
of interest to you. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER W. CENERAZZO, 
National President. 





Kerr Natural-Gas Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Emby Kaye, of Tulsa, Okla., published 
under the heading, “Kerr natural-gas 
proposal,” in the Washington Post of 
today. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Kerr Natura Gas Prorosat—A 
COMMUNICATION 


The press from Washington has carried 
several attacks egainst Senator Kerr keyed 
to his espousal vi certain amendments of 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938. The Kerr bill 
seeks only to preserve by law the right of an 
independent producer of gas—operating at 
arm’s length from a pipe line or distributing 
company—to make a contract for the sale of 
gas from his own wells without regulation of 
any Federal agency. 

The bill, if enacted into law, will not, per 
se, increase the price of gas, either in the 
field or at the consumer level. Under the 
present law, the Federal Power Commission 
has not claimed and never has exercised the 
right to control the price at which gas “in 
the field” is sold to the pipe line. The price 
has under the present law increased from 3 
and 4 cents per thousand cubic feet to 6 
cents in many fields and in some instances 
to as much as 10 cents a thousand cubic 
feet, with step-up provisions beyond these 
prices for future years. What the Kerr bill 
seeks is to confirm the present practice—the 
right of a producer to sell gas at arm’s 
length at the best price the seller can ob- 
tain and which the buyer is willing to pay. 

Oil and gas production are part of our 
free enterprise system. Unless there is na- 
tionalization or confiscation, or unless the 
business is by an irrational philosophy de- 
cided to be a public utility, there is no place 
for price fixing in that industry. Natural 
gas is not a monopoly. There are many 
fields producing gas which have no markets 
today. It is available to buyers. 

City gas plants are not dependent upon 
natural gas. In the Eastern seaboard, prac- 
tically every large city has contracted for 
and is clamoring for a larger share of avail- 
able natural gas for one reason: It is cheaper 
than artificial or manufactured gas produced 
from coal or oil. 

Gas companies taking on natural gas gen- 
erally maintain their plants in working con- 
tion, against emergencies. Many continue 
to produce gas and blend their low B. t. u. gas 
with natural gas. If gas should unreason- 
ably be advanced in price, the buyer could 
reduce his take and manufacture a larger 
proportion of his requirements. But that is 
not in the cards because purchase contracts 
are set up for long periods, generally 20 years. 
Certainly if fuel oil was to drop to the prices 
of a year ago or even lower, and gas could be 
manufactured at a lower cost than natural 
gas can be obtained, natural gas lines would 
get no new customers, and would be held to 
minimum deliveries by old ones. 

Hitherto the producing end of the natural- 
gas industry did not have to worry about the 
prospect of the Federal Power Commission 
fixing or limiting the price of gas at the well. 
Even today, with a tremendous market, gas 
in the field is generally underpriced, often 
brings 3 or 4 cents under life-of-lease con- 
tracts entered into many years ago. As a 
result, the regulatory authoritics in the 
States of Oklahoma and Kansas have estab- 
lished by law or regulation a price of 7 and 8 
cents, respectively, as the minima to be paid 
at the well. The courts are to test the va- 
lidity of these steps. The writer does not 
applaud this means of obtaining an equitable 
price for gas. 

The dispatches argue that a 6-percent 
profit set for utilities ought to be enough 
for a natural-gas producer, that such a profit 
would content other industries. It is one 


thing to be content with 6-percent profit but 
quite another to have it fixed by the Govern- 
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ment. As to the oil and gas industry, price 
fixing at the well is not sound. The critics 
apparently do not understand the hazards 
of drilling for oil and gas. Dry holes and 
poor wells must be paid for out of income 
of those wells which produce. The law of 
supply and demand should determine the 
price. 

I wonder wnether the dispatches referring 
to “tlosing the ioophole which permits oil 
and gas drillers and mining companies to 
charge off excessive -depletion allowances” 
give the correct picture. The provisions in 
the present Federal income-tax laws govern- 
ing “depletion and the charge of intangible 
development costs as expense have been 
worked out by Congress over a period of years 
as equitable and economical means of pro- 
viding the necessary incentive for petroleum 
development that is indispensable to national 
welfare and security.” 

The Kerr bill seeks to give the approval 
of Congress to the historical practice in the 
‘ndustry so that a basically sound business 
philosophy might not be overturned at the 
whim of a commission, when chance changes 
the political or economic complexion of that 
commission. So basic a change, if ever made, 
should be in the purview of the Congress and 
not in the power of one of its creatures. 

EMBY Kaye. 





TuLsa, OKLA. 





Red Herrings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Daily 
Leader, the daily newspaper of my home 
town, Madison, S. Dak., on the intri- 
guing subject of red herrings. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE CRAWL STROKE 


No recent political event has given this 
column more of a charge than yesterday's 
statement by Dean Acheson that maybe 
4'ger Hiss wasn’t such a good boy, at that. 

This whole story of Russian spy entangle- 
ments in the executive departments of the 
Government, dating back to the Roosevelt 
regime, is gradually unfolding, step by step, 
until some day we will get it all. 

First, the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, of which Kart Munopr, tl-cn a Repre- 
sentative, was an active member, was re- 
garded by the administration and certain 
left-wing commentators as just a bunch of 
blundering publicity seekers. 

There was much writing about unfounded 
charges against sterling citizens, who didn’t 
have a chance to defend themselves as their 
reputations were being smeared in public. 

One by one, some of these gents wandered 
into jail, and some of us rustics out in the 
hinterlands began to wonder whether our 
Kari hadn’t dug up something important 

Munort kept coming back to Scuth Dakota 
and, in speeches and interviews, told the 
story of the committee’s work more fully. 

About that stage, Mr. Truman pulled his 
red-herring remark, which has been quoted 
against him so many, many times. 

When tr» committee actually prodded the 
Department of Justice to act on some of the 
evidence it had cleared, people started 
jumping off rooftops, indictments began to 
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pop out of grand-jury rooms, and in general 
the red herring began to assume the-pro- 
portions of a red whale. 

Although Alger Hiss was at Yalta, and 
Munopt and others declare he was Roosevelt’s 
principal adviser there on far-eastern af- 
fairs, the State Department’s version of the 
Yalta Conference, recently published in a 
national magazine, doesn’t mention Hiss in 
any way. He was the little man who wasn’t 
there when we gave away Asia to Stalin in 
return for his staying in the war which was 
already won. 

Now Acheson begins to admit that the jury 
which convicted Hiss might possibly be right. 
We thought in our sttipid way that when a 
man is convicted by a Federal jury, he is 
guilty. 

Next thing, we may get an Official state- 
ment from the White House that maybe 
Boss Pendergast, of Kansas City, was the 
leader of a corrupt political machine. 

But we doubt that. 


Disability Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter 
to the New York Times, by Mis. Abraham 
Epstein, giving reasons why permanent 
total disability insurance should be in- 
cluded in the pending social-security bill, 
H. R. 6000. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


DISABILITY INSURANCE—ITS INCORPORATION IN 
SOcIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM Is ADVOCATED 


To the EprTor OF THE NEW YORK TIMEs: 

The Senate Committee on Finance is now 
holding hearings on H. R. 6000, the House- 
approved social-security bill. From the 
standpoint of the welfare of the American 
people, this is one of the most significant 
bills before this Congress. Among the im- 
provements which H. R. 6000 would make in 
our social-security program is the provision 
of ircurance against permanent and total 
disability, one of the most important links in 
the social-security structure. The adoption 
of disability insurance is an essential step 
toward greater security for Americans. 

A majority of the groups who have studied 
the problem within recent years have con- 
cluded that permanent and total disability 
insurance is desirable. Fifteen out of seven- 
teen members of the advisory council on 
social security appointed by the Senate 
Finance Committee recommended perma- 
nent and total disability insurance; a ma- 
jority of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee recommended the adoption of this 
type of protection; and last fall the House 
of Representatives overwhelmingly voted for 
disability insurance alon;; with other amend- 
ments. 

A minority, however, has recommended 
that needy disabled persons be taken care of 
through public assistance, with no provi- 
sion for disability insurance benefits. Adop- 
tion of this recommendation would make it 
impossible to attain the objectives which 
these very groups wish to achieve—the 
strengthening of our social-insurance system 
and reduction of our swelling assistance 


loads. Prolonged total disability is one of 
the chief causes of poverty in the United 
States. At the present time over three. 
quarters of a million persons are on the fed- 
erally aided public-assistance rolls because of 
disability, and an additional one-third of a 
million receive State or locally financed gen- 
eral assistance because the person who would 
normally support them is disabled. 

The only way to keep the assistance burden 
down to a reasonable level is to provide dis- 
ability benefits on a social-insurance basis. 

The bill under consideration by the Senate 
committee would tie in the disability insur- 
ance closely with State vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs. The conservation of human 
resources which will result from this fact 
alone will save the Nation untold millions 
of dollars. Disability insurance and rehabili- 
tation work hand in hand; a small, steady 
income, which the worker has helped to pay 
for, through his social-insurance contribu- 
tions, assists in maintaining his morale and 
his desire to return to productive work, as 
well as the financial resources of the family, 
especially if there are added provisions for 
dependents similar to those of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. Such in- 
surance benefits would give a basic feeling of 
security and independence, but would be 
low enough so that the disabled person’s 
incentive to improve his condition would not 
be destroyed. 

The Nation can no longer afford the tre- 
mendous waste attendant on the continued 
neglect of our disabled population; adoption 
of disability insurance is essential to prevent 
this waste. 

HENRIETTE C, EPSTEIN. 

New York, February 16, 1950. 


A Reasonably Effective Defense Is Pos- 
sible, if We Are Willing To Pay the 
Price, But We Cannot Rely on Defense 
Alone—The Enemy’s Greatest Prob- 
lem Is the Damage We Can Inflict 
Upon His Homeland and Source of 
Strength—For This Reason Our Stra- 
tegic Striking Force Is the Greatest De- 
terrent to War Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
that today’s press carries a report that 
some of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations now wish to cut 
the defense budget for the coming fiscal 
year below the thirteen billion requested 
by Secretary of Defense Johnson as ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget and 
sent to the Hill by President Truman. 

But a short time ago we were hearing 
a great deal spoken about the fact that in 
his administration of the Department of 
National Defense during the year he has 
been in office that Secretary Johnson had 
saved too much money; that his defense 
economy program had not alone “fried 
a lot of fat out of the armed services” 
and had saved hundreds of millions 
through the elimination of duplication 
of effort in defense activities but that he 
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had made the savings at the expense of 
national security. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no disputing the 
fact that Louis Johnson has affected g 
savings of nearly a billion and a half dol- 
lars in the last year and that he did so in 
the face of rising costs. At the same 
time, however, I am convinced that he 
improved the national defense as well as 
the security of the Nation. 

When I think of Louis Johnson and his 
critics, I am ofttimes reminded of an- 
other great and good friend whom I shal] 
always remember. He was possessed of 
one of the most intelligent, scholarly, and 
informed minds and was indisputably 
one of the most beloved men who ever 
served in the Senate of these United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to our good and 
mutual friend, the late Honorable Sen- 
ator Ellison D. Smith, who for more than 
35 years represented the State of South 
Carolina in the Senate of these United 
States. 

Senator Smith, or “Cotton Ed,” as he 
was affectionately called by his friends, 
not unlike Louis Johnson, frequently 
found himself the stormy center of heat- 
ed debate while serving in capacity of 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Senator Smith then had to contend 
with the cockeyed economic program of 
Henry Agard Wallace, the program for 
plowing up cotton, burning wheat, and 
drowning pigs—as practiced in the Wal- 
lace administration of our agricultural 
affairs. 

I remember sitting one evening with 
Senator Smith, Senator Bankhead, our 
good friend Senator GEORGE, Congress- 
man Kleberg, and several others en- 
gaged in a discussion apropos of the great 
surplus of agricultural products, which, 
then as now, were burdening our agri- 
cultural economy and had resulted in 
a marked decline in farm prices. 

With a humorous twinkle in his eye, 
Senator Smith referred to the criticisms 
being leveled at him for the factually 
sound program he advanced with respect 
to the economic administration of our 
national farm problem, 

He told of how he had certain sena- 
torial colleagues who had condemned 
him for not supporting certain proposals 
they advanced and who were now con- 
demning him for supporting those very 
proposals when made applicable to sim- 
ilar problems. 

In fact he said he was reminded of a 
little jingle that goes something like 
this: 

I can and I can’t, I will and I won’t 


I'll be damned if I do, and I'll be damned if 
I don’t. 


Mr. Speaker, as it was with Senator 
Ed Smith, so it is with our great Secre- 
tary of Defense. He too has been criti- 
cized for having already affected a sav- 
ings of nearly a billion and a half dollars 
and for having removed 151,542 from 
the civilian pay roll instead of the 135,000 
promised. 

He has been criticized for having re- 
duced last year’s expenditures, for hav- 
ing constituted himself as the watchdog 
of the Federal Treasury, and not spend- 
ing all that the Congress appropriated 











and—now comes critical proposal that 
he has not cut it enough—now it is pro- 
posed that the Congress itself should 
“till cut expenditures by whittling an- 
other billion or two off the defense ap- 
propriations without regard to the se- 
curity of the Nation. 

That just does not make sense. 

All of the foregoing is a sort of a pro- 
logue to the introduction of a talk deliv- 
ered by Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force, at San 
Bernardino, Calif., on Friday, March 10. 

It is a notable fact that every state- 
ment that comes to our notice from our 
Air Force today closely exhibits the busi- 
ness administrative program laid down 
by the Honorable Stuart Symington with 
respect to the administration operations 
and maintenance of the Department of 
the Air Force the very day that he was 
named as the first Secretary of that 
newly created Department of President 
Truman 2 years ago. 

The United States Air Force is now 
recognized on a Nation-wide basis—as a 
young, virile, direct-action department 
of government headed up by young, ad- 
ministratively as well as battle-trained 
and seasoned veteran officers. Every 
statement which emanates from them is 
factual, short, brief, concise, and to the 
point. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg on that oc- 
casion, after a few complimentary re- 
marks, limited himself to a mere 1,000 
words, which were spoken in but 5 or 6 
minutes. 

Every sentence in General Vanden- 
berg’s speech is replete with facts. 
There is neither evasion nor verbose 
embellishment. 

Certainly no man can read that state- 
ment and not recognize that the United 
States Air Force is on its toes and stands 
as one with the Secretary of Defense 
when he stated: 

We do not propose to be penny pinchers 
with national security. Security must al- 
ways come first and economy second. 


That statement is so brief, so timely, 
that it is something which, in the light 
of the cold war that now exists, should be 
read by every Member of this House. 

It reads as follows: 


I wish many more Americans could come 
to California at this time of the year and 
see how bright the sun and the sky and 
scenery can be. The experience would do a 
great deal to dispel some of the gloom that 
afflicts so many citizens at this time of the 
year. The gloom seems to be particularly 
thick this year, and not entirely without 
reason. Our Nation, despite its internal 
prosperity and progress, is faced with prob- 
lems of military security which are more 
serious than ever bef."e. No honest man 
who knows the facts can pretend that there 
are any simple and easy solutions. And we 
must not try to delude ourselves that there 
are any cheap solutions. 

A few years ago we were so concerned about 
American lives that we paid little attention 
to dollars. We did spend a great amount 
of money. Under the leadership of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, all the services are making 

ry possible effort to minimize the cost 

national security, 

Of all the services, the Air Force requires 
the highest investment in operating equip- 
ment. More than 2 years ago the Secretary 
he Air Force insisted upon the introduc- 
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tion of modern management and cost-con- 
trol methods into Air Force administration. 
We are very proud of our accomplishments 
in this respect, and of our increased savings 
and efficiency. 

Our principal problem in the atomic age, 
however, is not one of savings, but of ade- 
quate defense. As the Secretary of Defense 
has said, we “do not propose to be penny 
Ppinchers with national security. Security 
must always come first and economy second.” 

A few weeks ago Mr. Symington, speaking 
at Baylor University, enumerated three facts 
which every American should know: 

“1, Behind the iron curtain there has been 
an atomic explosion. 

“2. Behind that iron curtain is the air 
equipment capable of delivering a surprise 
atomic attack against any part of the United 
States. 

“3. We have no sure defense against such 
an attack.” 

These statements are undeniably true and 
they are portentous. 

The ability to conduct intercontinental 
warfare is no longer a future possibility. It 
is a present-day fact, with which we Amer- 
icans must learn to live from now on. The 
employment of atomic energy in intercon- 
tinental warfare is no longer a matter for 
sole decision by the United States. It ap- 
pears that Russia will soon have the ability 
to launch such an attack in considerable 
strength. The grave question now facing 
us is whether this ability is increasing more 
rapidly than our own ability to resist such an 
attack. 

It is true that we can scarcely hope to 
achieve a defense that is 100-percent effec- 
tive. But a reasonably effective defense is 
possible, if we are willing to pay the price. 

The fact that no absolute defense is pos- 
sible does not mean that we should neglect 
to provide such defense as is feasible. But 
it does mean that we cannot rely on defense 
alone. Our ability to strike back is of first 
importance. The best defense cannot win 
a war; it can only postpone defeat. The 
greatest problem facing a potential enemy is 
not the damage we might do to his attacking 
force. His greatest problem is the damage 
our retaliatory striking force could inflict 
upon his homeland and his source of 
strength. For this reason the continued ex- 
istence of our strategic striking force is the 
greatest deterrent to war today. 

If we should be attacked, this strategic 
striking force will be our primary reliance 
for the destruction of the remaining aircraft 
and bases of the long-range force directed 
against us. It will also be our primary means 
of reducing the enemy’s capacity to continue 
his war effort, so that we may have time to 
mobilize for ultimate victory. Within the 
means available to us, the Air Force must 
continue as a matter of priority the modern- 
izing, supporting, and training of this stra- 
tegic striking force. It must be immediately 
effective when called upon. This strategic 
striking force includes only 18 of our 48 
groups and only 16 percent of our total per- 
sonnel, but it is our most essential element 
of strength. 

Our ability to strike back is cur best de- 
terrent to attack and our best insurance 
against defeat, but our ability to resist the 
staggering blows that can now be directed 
against us must be rapidly increased. No 
other course of action is possible. We must 
get our air-defense system into full operation 
and in place on the alert 24 hours a day. 
We can no longer plan or depend upon a 
time-consuming mobilization period for our 
air-defense forces. An atomic offensive 
might suddenly be launched against us with- 
out warning in one concentrated effort de- 
signed to saturate our limited defenses. Un- 
less effectively opposed, such a surprise at- 
tack would cripple our ability to strike back 
through the air, destroy our Capital, and 
devastate our great industrial centers. 
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The Air Force has other missions and re- 
sponsibilities. We must be able to provide 
adequate support for our forces on land 
and sea. The extent to which we can carry 
out all our responsibilities is, of course, de- 
pendent upon the resources that can be made 
available for our employment. It is not 
within my province, as a military man, to 
determine the amount of the resources the 
American people can afford to invest in 
purely military security. My duty as Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force and as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff is to estimate and 
to state our military needs as I see them. 

The ultimate decision concerning the ex- 
tent to which these needs can be met rests 
with the Government and the people of the 
United States. Speaking for the Air Force, 
I can promise you the best possible employ- 
ment of the means provided to carry out 
our full share of responsibility for the se- 
curity of the Nation. 

In this air atomic age we must build that 
type of air defense and air striking power 
which will serve as a deterrent to any ag- 
gressor. 

Only if we are willing to face the facts 
can we have insurance against defeat and 
the slavery which would inevitably follow. 

Surely we must develop as far as possible 
the strength we need to guarantee our secu- 
rity and our freedom, 





British National Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Never Take This Road,” pub- 
lished in the Washington (Pa.) Reporter 
of Thursday, March 9, 1950. I particu- 
larly call attention to the statement of 
Harold E. Stassen, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on the health 
and medical situation in Great Britain. 
He states that there were 72,125 more 
deaths in Britain after the national 
health program went into effect than in 
the preceding year. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“NEVER TAKE THIS RoaD” 


Harold E. Stassen recently returned from 
England, where he made an intensive study 
of Britain’s health program—a program 
which is similar in many particulars to the 
compulsory government health insurance 
scheme proposed for this country, Mr. Stas- 
sen’s findings have been summed up in a 
series of articles in Reader’s Digest. 

According to Mr. Stassen, Britain’s version 
of socialized medicine has been characterized 
by a lower quality of care, for more people, 
at a higher cost. Preventive medicine is 
being grossly neglected. Doctor’s time and 
energies are largely consumed by malingerers 
and hypochondriacs. 

Worst of all, to quote Mr. Stassen directly, 
“During the first year of the operation of 
the British National Health Service * * * 
the death rate in Britain went up rather 
sharply! * * * In infant mortality, the 
death rate has shown an improvement, and 
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this has been hailed by those adminis- 
tering the program. The fact is, however, 
that the slight improvement in infant mor- 
tality * * * has not been as great an im- 
provement proportionately as that which oc- 
curred in the United States and throughout 
the western world. * * * 

“It does seem that the additional tomb- 
stones in the British cemeteries—72,125 more 
than in the year before the national health 
program went into effect—are grim signposts 
on which we can read: ‘Never take this 
road.’”’ 

Will Americans be wise enough to profit 
from this sad example? 


——— 


Veterans Honor Hon. James E. Van 
Zandt, of Pennsylvania, for Service to 
the Veteran and the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the Honorable JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, Of Pennsylvania, was signally 
honored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States on February 15, 
1950, at the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., when he was awarded a certifi- 
cate of recognition for service to vet- 
erans and the Nation. 

The National Tribune-Stars and 
Stripes issue of March 16 contains the 
following article which I feel will be of 
interest to my colleagues: 


Van ZANDT Is CITED By VFW For SERVICE TO 
VETS AND NATION 


In mid-February Representative JAMeEs E. 
VAN ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, three times com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, was awarded a certificate of recogni- 
tion by the VFW at a congressional dinner in 
the Presidential Room of the Hotel Statler 
in Washington. 

Acting for Commander in Chief Clyde A, 
Lewis, the citation was conferred on VAN 
ZANLT by Junior Vice Commander in Chief 
Frank C. Hilton, of Wyomissing, Pa. Hilton 
read the following record of VAN ZANDT’s 
organization services: 

Representative JAMES E. (Jimmy) VAN 
ZaNoT, of Pennsylvania, has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only member of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars to be chosen three 
times as commander in chief of our organiza- 
tion 

Naturally, we of the VFW think of “Jimmy” 
in terms of his outstanding service to the 
veterans of this Nation. We recall his elec- 
tion to the highest office which the VFW can 
bestow on any American in 1933. The qual- 
ities of leadership which he displayed and 
his militant battle on behalf of disabled 
veterans and their dependents in the days of 
the famous Economy Act were widely recog- 
nized by the members of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and were effectively expressed by 
his unanimous reelection as commander in 
chief in 1934 and again in 1935. 

We realize, of course, that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has no exclusive claim to the 
leadership qualities, conscientious devotion 
to duty or dynamic ability of “Jimmy” Van 
ZANDT. His entire life has been one con- 
tinuous series of achievements, and for as 
many different groups or causes, 


“JimMyY” VAN ZANDT was born in Altoona, 
Pa., December 18, 1898. He enlisted in the 
United States Navy a few days after the entry 
of the United States into World WarI. After 
2% years of outstanding service he was dis- 
charged from the Navy with the rank of chief 
quartermaster. He immediately enlisted in 
the Naval Reserve and has been an active 
member to this date. In fact “Jimmy” 
almost failed to make the dinner tonight 
because he had a Naval Reserve inspection 
earlier this evening. 

I know it is unnecessary for me to remind 
his colleagues in Congress of the contribu- 
tions of Congressman VAN ZANDT to the se- 
curity of our Nation in the Seventy-sixth, 
Seventy-seventh, and Seventy-eighth Con- 
gresses. And we World War II veterans 
gratefully remember his successful efforts 
to secure a $50 monthly base pay for service 
personnel and provisions for dependency 
allotments. 

The World War II service record of “Jimmy” 
VAN ZANDT was one of the finest in the armed 
forces. He earned three promotions in recog- 
nition of his courage, leadership, skill, navi- 
gation, and gunnery prowess. He was in 
command of LST units that landed Navy, 
Marine, and Army combat units and serviced 
them at 26 beachheads. He was promoted 
to captain and awarded the Bronze Star and 
the Naval Reserve Medal with Oak Leaf for 
more than 20 years of meritorious service. 

Elected to the Eightieth Congress in 1946 
“JimMyY” has continued his courageous sup- 
port of those programs, sponsored in a large 
measure by the VFW, designed to promote 
the security of our Nation and the welfare 
of our citizens. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore, that 
I, as a fellow Pennsylvanian and a comrade 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, present to 
Past Commander in Chief James E. VAN 
ZANDT this certificate of recognition of his 
outstanding service to the VFW and the 
veterans of our Nation. 


The Chance Was There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of Wednes- 
day, March 15, 1950: 


THE CHANCE WAs THERE 


General Motors has just announced its 
1949 profits—the biggest in United States his- 
tory, 49 percent greater than GM's 1948 all- 
time high, 11.5 percent of its return from 
total sales. 

We would be the last to begrudge General 
Motors this success. We only wish all the 
automobile manufacturers could approach 
such prosperity. It represents a triumph 
in sales enterprise and efficiency engineering. 
But, we are compelled to observe, GM has also 
scored something considerably less than a 
triumph in human engineering. 

Just 2 weeks before announcing these rec- 
ord profits GM took full advantage of the 
cost-of-living clause in its contract with the 
United Auto Workers and cut employees’ 
wages 2 cents an hour. It cut its car prices, 
too. But only $10 to $40. 

The company acted fully within its rights. 
But, in the light of its éxtraordinary pros- 
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perity, and in the light of the rudiments o; 
good human relations, did it have to) 
Might it not have invoked its contractya) 
rights and then waived them? 

The union lived up to its part of the con. 
tract and took the cut quietly. But when 
bargaining for a new contract opens in May, 
if the company is confronted with some ex. 
treme demands (and report now says it wil! 
be) and a militant union, GM’s management 
should not be surprised. 


Reply to Specious Arguments Opposing 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a res- 
olution—House Resolution 512—propos- 
ing a rejection of Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 which President Truman recently 
submitted to the Congress together with 
20 other reorganization plans, has been 
introduced by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CHurcH]. To enter such reso- 
lutions of disapproval is the privilege 
of every Member, but I must caution the 
Members that the statement made by 
the gentleman from Illinois to support 
his resolution of disapproval contains, 
in my opinion, misleading, distorted, and 
specious arguments. His statement will 
be found in the Appendix to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD at page A1927. 

The gentleman from Illinois alleges 
first, that the plan is an illegal attempt, 
under the guise of being a Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation, to destroy the 
effectiveness of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In behalf of his allegation, he cites sec- 
tion 5 of the Reorganization Act of 1949 
which provides in subsection (4) that 
no reorganization plan shall have the ef- 
fect of authorizing any agency to exer- 
cise any function which is not expressly 
authorized by law at the time the plan 
is transferred to Congress. He argues 
that this subsection prohibits the Presi- 
dent from vesting the National Labor 
Relations Board with the functions of 
the office of general counsel. 

The gentleman indulges himself in 4 
plain misreading of the law. By Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 12 the President is 
not authorizing the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to exercise any new statu- 
tory function. The President is merely 
authorizing the Board or its Chairman 
to exercise the functions heretofore 
vested in the Office of General Counsel. 
This is a simple transfer of functions 
within an agency, and the authority for 
such reorganization is amply and clearly 
contained in the Reorganization Act of 
1949. The President is specifically em- 
powered by that act to prepare reor- 
ganization plans to, first, make transfers 

) of one agency or function to the jurls- 
diction or control of another agency, 
second, abolish all or any part of the 
functions of any agency; third, consoli- 











date or coordinate the whole or any part 
of an agency or function with the whole 
or any part of another agency or func- 
tion; fourth, consolidate or coordinate 
any part of an agency or its functions 
with another part of the same agency or 
its functions; fifth, authorize any officer 
to delegate any of his functions; and 
sixth, abolish the whole or any part of an 
ency which loses its functions upon 
! anize tion. 

What can be more clear than the au- 
thority of the President, particularly un- 
der items 2, 4, and 6, to transfer the func- 

of the Office of the General Counsel 
he National Labor Relations Board 
or its Chairman, and to abolish the 

The gentleman alleges secondly that 
the Hoover Commission did not recom- 
mend that the Office of General Counsel 
be entirely abolished and its functions 
transferred to the Board and its Chair- 
man. By using the word “entirely” the 
eentleman begias to give away his case, 
for he implies that the Hoover Commis- 

ion favored abolishing the office at least 
in part. The fact is that the Hoover 
Commission did not address itself spe- 
cifically to the Office of General Counsel 
in the National Labor Relations Board. 
However, in its report on regulatory 
commissions the Hoover Commission 
flatly and unequivocally states as its first 
recommendation: “We recommend that 
all administrative responsibility be vested 
in the Chairman of the Commission.” 
The Hoover Commission listed nine reg- 
ulatory commissions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the National Labor 
Relations Board. By Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 the President proposes to 
carry out this basic recommendation in 
the case of the National Labor Relations 
Board, thereby making its administra- 
tive relationship of Chairman to Board 
identical with that of the other regula- 
tory agencies for which reorganization 
plans have been submitted. 

Apparently the gentleman fails to un- 
derstand that the fulfillment of this basic 
recommendation of the Hoover Commis- 
sion in respect to the National Labor 
Relations Board requires that the pres- 
ent division of responsibility and the ad- 
ministrative confusion created by the in- 
dependent statutory Office of General 
Counsel be eliminated. Anyone who has 
Studied the Hoover Commission reports 
and accepted their basic principles of 
government organization knows that one 
principle was emphasized above all 

namely, that clear lines of 

hority and responsibility be estab- 
lished and maintained. This was indeed 
the very first of all the Commission’s 
recommends.tions, and one which all of 
the Commission members regarded as 
basic and fundamental. Reorganization 
Pian No. 12 is in accord with this recom- 
mendation as well as with the one specifi- 
cally relating to the vesting of adminis- 
tative responsibility in the chairman of 
each regulatory agency. 

The gentleman cites the Hoover Com- 
mission’s task force report on regulatory 
Commissions to support his stand against 
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Reorganization Plan No. 12. The cita- 
tion is to a sentence on page 141 of that 
report (appendix N) which reads: “It 
may be that the administrative and 
policy-making functions could be sub- 
ordinated more clearly to the Board’s 
control while still maintaining an ade- 
quate separation of the truly prosecuting 
activities.” This is not a recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission; it is not 
even a recommendation of the task 
force; it is merely a tentative suggestion 
advanced in a discussion of various pro- 
posals for a better integration of the 
functions of the General Counsel in the 
Government structure. If anything, 
this suggestion supports the action of 
the President in Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 rather than the continuation of 
an administrative arrangement which is 
regarded as intolerable even by friends 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The task force plainly indicated its 
reluctance to make specific recommen- 
dations in a field so charged with contro- 
versial elements—appendix N, page 137. 
However, certain conclusions were drawn 
by the task force from its discussion, and 
the one relating to the matter at issue 
here, reads as follows: 

The Office of General Counsel should not 
be left independent of both the Board and 
the executive departments but should be 
integrated more closely into one or the other 
according to the functions to be performed. 
(Appendix N, p. 141.) 

Nothing in this conclusion can lend com- 
fort to the resolution of rejection intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Llinois. 


The gentleman favors himself by citing 
the task-force report to the effect “that 
the Office of General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was some- 
what unique.” The words quoted are the 
gentleman’s own construction of what 
the task-force report said. Its indict- 
ment of the Office of General Counsel 
was far stronger than “somewhat 
unique.” The task-force report pointed 
out in chapter XIII dealing with the 
National Labor Relations Board that the 
Board had been changed from a “unified 
organization” under the Wagner Act toa 
“bifurcated agency” under the Taft- 
Hartley Act—appendix N, page 134. It 
stated with regard to the Office of Gen- 
eral Counsel: 

The existence of such an office, independ- 
ent both of the Federal departmental struc- 
ture and of the Board, marks a departure 
from previous administrative practice. If 
permitted to set a pattern for future Gov- 
ernment organization, it may lead to a dif- 
fusion of responsibility. (Appendix N, p. 
139.) 


The task-force report pointed out fur- 
ther that the General Counsel is “in 
a peculiarly exposed position,” subjected 
to heavy pressures without agency pro- 
tection and tending to seek unduly for 
congressional committee advice in self- 
defense, thus blurring the desirable sepa- 
ration of legislation and administra- 
tion—appendix N, pages 139-140. The 
task force also described the administra- 
tive position of the General Counsel as 
“anomalous” and giving rise by virtue of 
this unusual position with its divided ad- 
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ministrative authority to severe internal 
problems of administration. 


Our conclusion— 


Reported the task force— 


is that the present position of the General 
Counsel is an unstable one. (Appendix N, 
p. 140.) 


As demonstrated above, the task force 
left open the question of the final dis- 
position of this office, seeing, as one of 
several possible alternatives, integration 
within the Board. This alternative was 
taken by the President in Reorganization 
Plan No. 12, particularly since the failure 
to do so would have rendered impossible 
the carrying out of the basic Hoover 
Commission recommendation to vest ad- 
ministrative responsibility in the Chair- 
man of the Board. The Taft-Hartley 
Act had divided up administrative re- 
sponsibility between the Board and its 
General Counsel. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, in its majority report 
relating to repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and proposed new labor-manage- 
ment legislation, referred to “the evil of 
dual policy making” consequent upon 
the creation of the independent General 
Counsel under the Taft-Hartley Act and 
noted examples of internal agency fric- 
tion and conflict which have plagued the 
Board since enactment of the 1947 law. 
The majority concluded on this point: 

The operation of the act to date fully 
vindicates the opposition to the establish- 
ment of the independent office of General 
Counsel. In the guise of separating the 
adjudicative and prosecutive functions, the 
act has transferred vast prosecutive, admin- 
istrative, and injunctive powers to the Gen- 
eral Counsel at the most critical stages of 
labor disputes. When to this concentration 
of power is added the internal disruption 
and the uncertainty and delay which the 
present system engenders, the conclusion is 
compelling that this experiment in two- 
headed administration has proved a costly 
mistake and should be scrapped (8ist Cong., 
1st sess., S. Rept. No. 99, p. 41). 





The minority report agreed with this 
conclusion to the extent of eliminating 
completely from its own version of the 
labor-management bill section 3 (d) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which had set up 
the office and authority of the General 
Counsel—Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, Senate Report No. 99, part 2, page 
69. 

Senator Tarr explained in the floor 
debate that the minority had agreed that 
the provision for the Office of General 
Counsel should be eliminated and “that 
we should return to the administrative 
procedure of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board’—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 95, part 7, page 8712. 

The Taft-Donnell-Smith version of the 
bill, with the Office of General Counsel 
abolished, passed the Senate on June 30, 
1949. 

Thus it is plain that both leading pro- 
ponents as well as opponents of the 
Taft-Hartley law see no value in con- 
tinuing the anomalous administrative 
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position of the General Counsel. Cer- 
tainly its continuation cannot be justi- 
fied on grounds of administrative effi- 
ciency and orderly conduct of govern- 
mental affairs. The Washington Eve- 
ning Star, in an editorial of March 15 
on the President’s reorganization plan, 
States: 

As a purely administrative matter, the 
division of authority between the Board and 
its counsel has not worked at all well. It 
is, at best, a clumsy arrangement. 


The Star, in defense of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, however, raises the question 
whether administrative efficiency should 
not be sacrificed to the continued exist- 
ence of a “Taft-Hartley policeman” in 
the person of the General Counsel. If 
this is the position taken by the gentle- 
man from Illinois in opposing Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 12, then he is guilty of 
the action he attributes in such heat- 
ed accents to President Truman; name- 
ly, attempting to foist a particular labor- 
management policy on the Government 
at the expense of efficient Government 
administration. 

The President is proceeding in accord 
with a basic recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission. Whoever opposes 
this reorganization plan must bear the 
burden of opposing the most widely ac- 
cepted principle of organization recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. In 
the President’s words, Reorganization 
Plan No. 12 “eliminates a basic defect in 
the present organization of the National 
Labor Relations Board and provides an 
organizational pattern consistent with 
that established for other regulatory 
agencies.” 





Many Questions Raised by Electoral 
Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


My. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Mr. Arthur Krock which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of March 
12, 1950: 

MANY QUESTIONS RAISED BY ELECTORAL RE- 
FORMS—HOUSE TAKES A CRITICAL VIEW OF 
LopGE AMENDMENT FOR THE PROPORTIONAL 
PLAN ACCEPTED BY THE SENATE—POLITICs Is 
A MaJscr FActTor 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 11.—The road to re- 
form in the method of choosing Presidents 
and Vice Presidents of the United States is 
littered with the wrecks of previous attempts. 


Though the inequalities and other defects of 
the present system are generally conceded, it 
has been protected from change for more 
than a hundred years by a mixture of nat- 
ural American conservatism where the letter 


of the Constitution is concerned and a bi- 
partisan pclitical combination effected by 
what scme2 major party politicians believed 
to ke self-interest. 


This same combination, unless overwhelm- 
ing public opinion favors a change and regis- 
ters itself as it rarely does no such issues, 
may once more defeat the most promising 
movement in this respect since the old meth- 
od of choosing electors by districts was re- 
placed by that of awarding all of the electors 
of a State to the candidates for President and 
Vice President who get a plurality, however 
small, over all others. 

The current effort is the result of spade 
work begun in the early thirties by the then 
Representative Clarence Lea, of California, 
in which he was later joined by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee (then a 
Representative) Representative Ed Gossett, 
of Texas and a few more. At the last session 
of this Congress Mr. Lopce began the reform 
drive, of which he has become the spearhead 
and which owes its progress chiefly to him, 
that culminated when the Senate unexpect- 
edly, on February 1, 1950, approved—64 to 
27—the submission to the people of the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. This would prorate a State's electors 
in proportion to the popular vote cast for 
the several national candidates. 


BLOCKED IN 7-TO-4 VOTE 


But now it has been blocked in the Rules 
Committee of the House where 7 of the 11 
members have refused to give the amend- 
ment a privileged place on the docket. The 
fact that three southern Democrats and one 
Republican from Mr. LopGe’s State (Repre- 
sentative CHRISTIAN A. HERTER) voted to 
bring out the bill, and that four northern 
Democrats, and three northern Republicans 
voted not to, illustrates how the professional 
politicians think it would operate. 

Together with Senator RosBert A. Tart, of 
Ohio, a number of northern Republicans 
view the amendment this way from the 
standpoint of purely party interest: 

It would always give the Democratic na- 
tional candidates some electors in the pop- 
ulous doubtful States outside the South 
which over the years have gone more often 
to the Republicans en bloc under the present 
system. These electors would far outnum- 
ber the few which the Republican ticket 
might hope to pick up in the Scuth by the 
prorata method of the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment. 

The southern Democrats generally favor 
the amendment on this Same reasoning; 
also because they think the South would 
regain its old place in the Democratic Party 
councils through the obvious fact that hence- 
forth movements like that of the 1948 Dixie- 
crats would carry a larger defeat potential 
for the national party ticket. 


BIPARTISAN OPPOSITION 


A roving bipartisan band opposes any 
electoral change, partly because of natural 
conservatism, partly because they fear the 
Lodge-Gossett plan would encourage the for- 
mation of splinter parties. (Curiously 
enough, its authors are confident it would 
end the power of shifting, usually radical, 
groups which now hold or assert a large 
enough foHowing to tilt an entire State bloc 
of electors.) 

In agreement with this bipartisan band of 
rovers are many leaders of such groups. 

Despite this mix-up of views, the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment has the support of Presi- 
dent Truman and the spokesmen of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action—both very prac- 
tical when it comes to politics. 

Yet long experience with the present sys- 
tem has shown its operation can, and has, 
put Presidents in the White House with less 
than a majority of the popular vote and 
thrown national elections into the House of 
Representatives. If the Republican farm 


States from Ohio to Iowa had not given Mr. 
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Truman the small pluralities he got therg 
this would have happened again in 1948, 


SUPPORT FOR ALTERNATIVE 


However, since the Senate approved sub. 
mission of the Lodge-Gossett amendment (it 
must pass both branches by two-thirds ang 
be approved by three-fourths of the State 
legislatures before it can become a part of 
the Constitution), it has been subjected to 
less selfish and nonpartisan scrutiny on a 
merit test. This has produced some support 
for the alternative reform proposed by Rep- 
resentative F. R. COUDERT, JR., of New York 
City, which reverts to the original method 
and was described by Madison as the one 
“mostly, if not exclusively, in view when the 
Constitution was framed and adopted.” 

The Coudert amendment provides that 
each State be divided before a national elec. 
tion into electoral districts, which could have 
the same boundaries as the districts in which 
Members of the House are chosen. These 
districts would equal in number those which 
elect a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. Each of these districts would then, by 
majority or plurality, choose a single Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential elector, and the 
entire voting population of the State would 
select two others at large. 


MANY SUPERIORITIES 


The superiorities of this method over the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment are many. It dis- 
pels the factor of proportional representation 
which in practice, especially in Europe and 
the New York City Council, has given radical 
splinter groups disproportionate power to 
block and confuse. It maintains the geo- 
graphical constituencies and gives an equal 
voice to equal units of the population rather 
than to equal aggregations of those who go 
to the polls. To make the district group- 
ings wholly equitable, Lucius Wilmerding, 
Jr., of Princeton, who is a leading authority 
on electoral reform in this country, would 
require Congress to create, for national elec- 
tions uses only, compact and contiguous dis- 
tricts containing, as nearly as practicable, 
an equal number of inhabitants. 

Until, in Jackson’s time, the system of 
submitting State-wide tickets which ac- 
quired all a State’s electors by a mere piu- 
rality became general—it is now universal— 
the Coudert-Wilmerding proposal was the 
practice. One of its best effects is to prevent 
an entire State bloc of electors going to a 
candidate merely because of bad weather in 
the rural districts or because of the inequita- 
ble weight of an acute local issue in one dis- 
trict. 

But the Coudert plan has found no favor 
with the political leaders of the House, one 
probable reason being that it is concerned 
entirely with sound reform and not with pos- 
sible political consequences to the major 
parties and their internal factions as they 
now exist. The virtues of the proposal from 
the standpoint of the public interest, which 
Mr. Wilmerding has made plain, have thus 
far evoked no strong interest in the House. 





Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a statement I made a few days 














ago before the House Ways and Means 
Committee relating to a number of 
changes in excise taxes which I have 


proposed. 

In my original statement I filed a num- 
of bills, reports, briefs, and so forth, I 
do not desire to have them placed in the 
Recorp today, but merely want to put 
in the remarks I actually. made. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I very much appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before your distinguished commit- 
tee today. 

During the last few years I have intro- 
duced quite a number of bills and proposed 
quite a number of amendments relating to 
various excise taxes. To date, very few of 
them have been favorably acted upon since 
this is the first real study of the excise tax 
structure that has been undertaken by any 
congressional committee since the end of the 
war. 

During the past few years a number of 
injustices and inequities have appeared, and 
I very much hope that Congress will do a 
thorough job of correcting these situations 
this year, since it may be some years before 
it will be possible to undertake another 
study of the excise tax structure. 

There is no particular question of pride 
of authorship involved in these various pro- 
posals. I am not particular about who gets 
the credit for such changes as are made. I 
wanted to appear before this committee be- 
cause, of course, all revenue measures must 
originate in the House. Also, I believe my 
proposals will have a better chance of ulti- 
mate passage if they are brought to the 
attention of this committee. 

I shall not attempt to explain all of my 
proposed amendments in detail. Some of 
them have already been discussed in your 
hearings. I want to discuss just one or two. 
As to the others, I have prepared some written 
statements which I will file with the 
committee. 


TAX ON “HOT TRACTOR FUEL” 


I want to propose that section 3412 (c) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code be amended 
in the manner provided by my bill, S. 2129. 
This amendment would eliminate the tax 
on tractor fuel. I would like to file a copy 
of my bill at this point. 

This amendment will get rid of a useless 
and wasteful procedure which does not bring 
in one cent of revenue to the Federal Treas- 
ury. Under present law the definition of 
gasoline is so written that the Federal tax 
is levied upon a fuel used widely in my State 
and several other States known as “hot trac- 
tor fuel.” This fuel was especially de- 
veloped for use in tractors, and it has a 
higher boiling point than gasoline. Its 
properties are somewhere between those of 
gasoline and Kerosene. It is used exclusively 
in tractors. It is absurd to classify this fuel 
as gasoline in the Federal Code. 

Here is the point. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not get any revenue from the tax 
on this fuel now. The tax is all refunded 
to the user—the farmer. Our Internal Rev- 
enue Code sets up a system whereby the so- 
called gasoline tax can be refunded to the 
taxpayer if the fuel that is taxed is not used 
for propelling a motor vehicle along the 
highway or road. Under this system the 
farmers in my State and other States every 
year make out thousands of certificates certi- 
lying that “hot tractor fuel” that they buy 
is not used in a car or truck on the highway, 
and they get their money back. There is 
no revenue to the Federal Treasury as a re- 
Suit of including “hot tractor fuel” within 
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the definition for gasoline. It simply re- 
quires a costly and time-consuming proced- 
ure of collecting a tax and then refunding 
it. Instead of losing Federal revenue, we can 
save on Federal expense if this amendment 
is adopted. We can cut out a lot of useless 
paper work that does not bring in any 
revenue. 

I have introduced this bill, or a similar 
bill, several times. The Treasury has gen- 
erally reported unfavorably on my Dills. 
The only objection that the Treasury De- 
partment has been able to present, however, 
has been that this amendment would make 
more difficulties in administration. 

My own State, Nebraska, also has a tax 
on gasoline, as do all the other States. 
In Nebraska, our State taxing authorities 
do not attempt to collect a tax on this fuel. 
The definition of gasoline is much more 
realistic. Our State law simply defines gaso- 
line as any fuel with an initial boiling point 
under 200° Fahrenheit. I am informed that 
my State has no difficulty at all with en- 
forcement of this tax, although the tax rate 
is much higher. In Nebraska we do not 
have a passion for useless paper work. If 
the State of Nebraska can administer a gaso- 
line tax without trying to tax and refund 
on “hot tractor fuel,” I do not see why the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue cannot admin- 
ister the same kind of tax. 

The farmers and the distributors of pe- 
troleum products in my State have been 
complaining about this whole foolish system 
for years. It makes unnecessary paper work. 
It requires the dealer to tie up hundreds of 
dollars unnecessarily in inventory and freezes 
his capital to that extent. The dealer suffers 
some loss when he neglects or is unable to 
secure the signature of the purchaser to 
the tax-exemption affidavit. It is just a 
nuisance all around. 

This fuel cannot be used in a car. If 
you put a tankful in your car, it will not 
run. As a matter of fact, you cannot even 
start a tractor with it. You have to start 
your tractor with gasoline and then switch 
over to the lower cost “hot tractor fuel.” 
I am advised that the type of automobile 
and truck that could burn tractor fuel in 
a mixture with gasoline has not been manu- 
factured since 1931. I believe our tax law 
is just about 19 years out of date. I hope 
very much this committee will see fit to bring 
it up to date by adopting my amendment. 


APPLICATION OF CABARET TAX TO BALLROOMS 


The attention of the committee is invited 
to another proposal of mine, incorporated 
in S. 730, which would provide a specific 
exemption of ballrooms and dance halls from 
the carbaret tax. I would like to place in 
the Recorp at this point a copy of my bill, 
with the suggestion that some such language 
be incorporated as an amendmens to the 
legislation that the committee is considering. 

As the committee probably knows, a cab- 
aret is generally a place providing -food, 
drinks, and amusement in the way of a floor 
show or something of that sort. There is 
customarily no admission charge, and the 
tax is levied on the total bill rendered for 
the food and drinks consumed by the patron. 

A ballroom or a public dance hall on the 
other hand provides primarily music and 
dancing facilities, and an admission is 
charged upon which the tax is paid at the 
time the patron enters the establishment. 
Any refreshments served are generally on the 
order of soft drinks, light sandwiches, and 
so forth. 

During the past year there has been an 
attempt by some collectors of internel reve- 
nue to collect the cabaret tax on any items 
that may be sold inside the ballroom includ- 
ing soft drinks, sandwiches, cigarettes, 
charges for hat checking services, etc. I do 
not believe it was intended to collect a cab- 
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aret tax on these small incidental services 
and refreshments. 

My proposal would make it clear that ball- 
rooms would not have to pay an extra nuis- 
ance tax under the cabaret provision of the 
bill. They would, of course, continue pay- 
ing the admissions tax. Both the admis- 
sions and cabaret taxes are at the rate of 
20 percent. 

Without going into this proposal in any 
great detail, I would like to file with the com- 
mittee a brief that has been prepared for 
me on this subject. 


TAX ON LIMOUSINE SERVICE TO AND FROM 
AIRPORTS 


I now invite the attention of the commit- 
tee to my bill, S. 181, of which I would like to 
place a copy at this point in the hearings. 
This bill is designed to correct an injustice. 
Under present law, taxicab services to and 
from airports is not subject to the tax on 
transportation of persons. Limousine serv- 
ice, covering perhaps the same group, is 
subject to the tax, which is 15 percent. This 
places firms operating such limousine serv- 
ices at a severe competitive disadvantage. 

I do not believe we should discriminate in 
our tax treatment between the two types of 
services, but should treat them both equally 
and allow them to compete on a fair basis. 
I believe many of the limousine service have 
had the greatest difficulty in competing. In 
at least one case that came to my attention 
in my own State, it seemed that this discrim- 
inatery tax was.driving the limousine opera- 
tor out of business. 


OTHER PROPOSED TAX CHANGES 


This committee is already familiar with the 
proposal to exempt from the cosmetic tax 
those preparations used in a barber shop or 
beauty parlor. In fact, the committee and 
the House of Representatives approved a 
bill to take care of this situation, H. R. 3825, 
introduced by Congressman Curtis, of Ne- 
braska, in the Eightieth Congress. I will not 
take time to discuss this proposal, since the 
committee has previously studied it but will 
ask permission to place in your record a 
copy of my bill, S. 516, of this Congress, and 
also a copy of this committee’s report (House 
Rept. 1970) on H. R. 3825 of the last Congress. 

I have previously introduced a bill, S. 517, 
to exempt agricultural fairs from the admis- 
sions tax, and I hope the committee will con- 
sider that bill also. A great many other 
Members of Congress have likewise intro- 
duced similar bills, of course. I imagine that 
this committee if it takes the matter up 
might want to restore the exemptions for 
admissions to nonprofit, educational, and 
charitable functions as a group as we had 
before the war. I would like to place my 
bill on this subject in the record also (S. 517). 

With respect to the general subject of 
excise-tax reduction, I proposed an amend- 
ment in the Senate a few weeks ago to a piece 
of pending legislation. My amendment pro- 
vided for a fairly broad reduction in present 
excise-tax rates. I hope this committee will 
go just as far as we possibly can afford to 
go in cutting down or eliminating these war- 
time excise taxes. 

I want to mention just one which I believe 
is particularly important, and that is the 
tax on photographic apparatus. I would 
like to place in the record at this time my 
bill, S. 515, which would make sharp reduc- 
tion in the photographic tax. 

I would also like to place in the record a 
letter I have received regarding the effect of 
this tax on the photographic industry. The 
committee will note that the tax has very 
seriously damaged production and employ- 
ment in the industry and that volume in 
1949 for the items subject to the 25-percent 
tax actually dropped almcst 50 percent from 
the preceding year. 
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Annual Report of Wayne County (lowa) 
Conservation District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr, LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
great State of Iowa, always forward look- 
ing, is taking no chances on losing its 
reputation for high productivity of its 
land, and in order to assure continued 
success in its great agricultural endeav- 
ors it is going all-out for soil conserva- 
tion. An account of what is being done 
is contained in the annual report of the 
Wayne County, Iowa, soil conservation 
district, and for the benefit of other 
Members of Congress I desire to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
this fine report of progress in my home 
county: 


WAYNE CouNnTY Sort CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
ANNUAL REPORT, DECEMBER 31, 1949 


We, the Commissioners of Wayne County, 
take great pride and pleasure in presenting 
to you, the cooperators, our annual report 
for the year 1949. . 

We shall try to take stock for you of our 
accomplishments for the year in bold print; 
but, needless to say, there are some short- 
comings of which we are not proud, but 
which we shall try in the future to remedy. 

It seems fitting and proper for all of us 
to be proud of our county these days as we 
drive down the road and see the new barns 
going up, the full bins of corn, oats, and hay 
in them and piled up outside—the fact that 
we are making great strides in road surfacing, 
schooling; but the one that makes us swell 
our chest a little is the abundance of feed— 
and with less acres than before in the de- 
pression years of the thirties. We have come 
a long way since then and we feel that soil 
conservation has played a great part in this, 
the prosperity of the forties. When we think 
back over the forties, we have fought a long 
and prolonged World War; we have fought 
the equally important resurrection of those 
foreign countries, bankrupt, homeless, food- 
less, and without hope for the future, so 
that there is now some resemblance of hope 
in the world for peace and welfare. We have 
fought scourge of mankind—inflation. That 
is, we have the land almost free of encum- 
brance of debt; but think of this, gentle- 
men, even with all of the above happening 
in the decade of 1940 to 1°49, the land of 
Wayne County is in better shape for produc- 
tion than before. 

In looking back through the years it has 
always worked the other way. When a ca- 
lamity faced le Nation the farmers would 





work to re‘ieve the calamity, but with a lcss 
of soil. To us this factor of soil conservation 
is the pay-off. 

In the thirties, contouring, terracing, diver- 
ssions, buders, and the establishment of 


waterways were almost unheard-of practices. 
This is a start of a new age in farming, and 
demand for conservation has just begun. 
We repeat, the demand has just begun, and 
the clamor for help in conservation is so 
large that now four men are working night 
and day to take care of this great cry for 
help from the farmers. 

The event to which goes a lot of credit is 
the annual field day, held this year at the 
Leroy P. Ohrt farm, 414, miles south of 
Humeston. The field day was sponsored by 
the Wayne County USDA Council and 
made possible by contributions from the 
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chambers of commerce from Hum:>ston, Sey- 
mour, Corydon, Clio, and Allerton, the county 
farm equipment dealers, and earth-moving 
contractors—the Davis Bros. and Deane 
Bevard from Wayne County—and Mr. Hen- 
thorne from Decatur Ccunty. 

This event was of only 1 day’s duration, 
but in that day things really happened. 
Howard Ballew and his boys were responsible 
for a lot of planning with local organizations 
and field lay-out. Terraces, contour lines, 
surface drains, a pond, windbreak, and water- 
Ways were all carefully staked and estab- 
lished. 

Bigger and better was the comment heard 
on all sides concerning the third annual 
field day held this year on the 22d day of 
September. It was estimated by the high- 
way patrol that there were approximately 
5,000 people visiting the various activities. 
It would be rather difficult to point out the 
outstanding event that day due to the vari- 
ous interests of farmers and their own pet 
projects. However, there were enough differ- 
ent projects present to keep everyone on his 
toes to see them all during the day. 

Among the many distinguished guests and 
lookers-on were Dean Andre, Iowa State 
College; Herbie Hazen, chairman, PMA; 
Horac> Chaney, agronomist, Iowa State Col- 
lege; Howard Oak, former Wayne County 
Work Unit Conservationist; Karl LeCompte, 
Represeniative in Washington from the 
Fourth Congressional District; Pearl Mc- 
Murry, State senator; Gene Poston, State 
representative, and many others. Dean 
Andre gave an interesting and inspiring talk 
on agriculture. 

An added feature of this year’s field day 
was the State wildlife conservation exhibit. 
This exhibit of animals native to the State 
of Iowa attracted all the school children 
throughout the day and lots of grown-ups, 
too—like taking the kids to the circus—only 
pop wanted to go worse than the kids. One 
teacher was heard to remark that she had 
taken her children through three times, and 
that each time even she had seen something 
new and different to remember about the 
animals. 

The plowing contest, held in connection 
with the field day, was very well received 
by the crowd in that very few of the people 
watching the contest had even seen one be- 
fore this one. The contest was won by Dwane 
Lewis, with Rex Baker taking second, Howard 
Carter third, and Harley Sponsler fourth. 
The prizes were donated by the district com- 
missioners and later reimbursed by the State 
committee. 

The Humeston GI classes assisted in park- 
ing cars, getting canary grass for the estab- 
lishment of waterways and various other 
jobs. 

The district commissioners have embarked 
on a new program this year with the financial 
assistance of the State. Under a new law 
passed during the last legislature, Wayne 
County is to receive in money for conscrva- 
tion: $500 to be used to help pay the com- 
missioners’ yearly expense—transportation, 
advertising, postage, and printing, and so 
forth; and $2,000 to apply on additional help 
for the Soil Conservation personnel in the 
office and in the field, buying machinery to 
assist the farmers in their conservation pro- 
grams and to buy equipment for the district. 

We, the district commissioners, felt the 
crying need of most farmers was terracing 
equipment and, therefore, plans are going 
forward to the purchase of a whirlwind ter- 
racer to be loaned out to the cooperators for 
their own use in making their own terraces. 
We feel that this is a big step forward in the 
right direction toward more soil conserva- 
tion. 

We feel greatly indebted to G. E. Hibbs and 
W. A. Tock for the fine movie they made of 
the Wayne County field day. This movie is 
in color and takes about 30 minutes to be 
shown. We know that when the chance 





comes to see it, you, too, will enjoy it as much 
as we do. Then, too, we appreciate the co- 
operation and help of PMA extension service, 
Farmers Home Administration, county news- 
papers, commercial and civic clubs, veteran 
training groups, church groups, vocational 
agriculture departments, 4-H Clubs, State 
conservation commission, county board of 
supervisors, local earth moving contractors, 
Soil Conservation Service, and last, but by no 
means least, the farmers cooperating with 
the district. 

If you remember at the start of this report, 
we mentioned that we had some shortcom- 
ings. We will admit they are numerous and 
long; but the main one is simply—there is 
yet so much to be accomplished. We have 
scratched only the surface in soil conserva- 
tion thus far. The ditches are still yawning 
big at us, flats need draining, pastures need 
renovating, corn still needs contouring and 
hills need terracing. We feel that with your 
heip in the coming year, more great strides 
will be made to correct this situation; and 
we, the district commissioners in Wayne 
County, do hereby promise that we will do 
everything in our power to make this country 
a better place for good farming with the help 
of Soil Conservation. 

Some of the important accomplishments 
for the year 1949 are as follows: Plans pre- 
pared and signed, 51; acres, 9,134. Applica- 
tions for complete farm plans, 67; acres, 
10,546. Regular commissioners meetings, 12. 
Newspaper articles printed, 25 in three 
papers. Contouring on cooperators’ farms, 
2,085 acres. Waterway construction, 5,950 
lineal feet. Area of upland flat drainage, 193 
acres. Diversions, 17,992 lineal feet. Ter- 
racing, 4 miles. 

WayYNE County Sor CONSERVATION 
DIsTRICT GOVERNING Bopy, 

ARLO NosLe, Chairman, 

WALTER HICKMAN, 

MAURICE GOODE. 

RosBert J. CouLter, Secretary. 





World Health Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. L. E. 
Burney, health commissioner of the In- 
diana State Board of Health, in the fol- 
lowing letter, sets out his views regarding 
H. R. 334, which raises the ceiling of the 
budget authorization for the World 
Health Organization. 

Coming from a doctor whose experi- 
ence and public-health service has been 
extensive, I believe his opinion should be 
of great value to the Members of 
Congress. 

State OF INDIANA, 
STATE BoarpD oF HEALTH, 
March 14, 1950. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MADDEN: I understand 
that House Resolution No. 334 which raises 
the ceiling of the authorization for the 
budget of the World Health Organization 
from approximately $1,900,000 to $3,000,000 
has been reported favorably by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and is now before the 
Rules Committee. As one who is familiar 
with the fine work of the World Health Or- 
ganization, I hope very much that favorable 
consideration can be given to this resolution. 

















We are rapidly becoming one world; cer- 
tainly, as far as health conditions are con- 


cerned. The health hazards in foreign coun- 
tries are of interest and concern to those of 
us in the United States. A good example of 
; is the case of the man from Mexico who 
traveled across the country to New York by 
bus, developing smallpox on the way and 
d at his destination. Eleven other peo- 
died from smallpox as a result of contact 
h him, and several million people in and 
und New York City had to be vaccinated 

I ise of this one imported case. 
rhe World Health Organization has ac- 
complished a great deal in getting some of 
e backward nations to develop improved 


public-health programs especially for the 


eradication of certain diseases which have 
an adverse effect upon the economy. The 
Organization also has a record of being one 
of the mest efficient and well managed of the 
specialized agencles of the United Nations. 

Another important factor is that the lan- 
guage of health and the discussions regard- 


ing health are ordinarily not controversial 
and hence this specialized agency has an 
opportunity of being effective in promoting 
better understanding between nations. 

In view of the amount of money involved 
it seems rather small as compared with what 
is being contributed for the international 
program, but considering the value of the 
work of the World Health Organization it is 
a most important item, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. Burney, M. D., 
State Health Commissioner, 





Sale of Coca-Cola in France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEERASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I made a few comments regard- 
ing the lack of cooperation we are re- 
ceiving from the French Government 
in the administration’s program to open 
up trade channels throughout the world. 
I have particular reference to the legis- 
lation in the French National Assembly 
designed to bar Coca-Cola from France, 
and I said I thought the action showed 
clearly that the Prench are not very 
much interested in treating American 
business on a fair and reciprocal basis. 

IT now have a statement which I would 
like to insert in the Recorp, from Mr. 
James A. Farley of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp., which bears out my com- 
ments completely. It is evident from 
Mr. Farley’s statement that the press 
dispatches have not made the situation 
entirely clear. I believe most Ameri- 
cans gained the impression from the 
newspapers that the proposal to bar 
Coca-Cola from France was primarily 
sponsored by the Communists in the 
Saal legislative body and was de- 

eated, 

Mr. Farley’s statement makes it very 
obvious that the proposal was not de- 
feated at all, and that Coca-Cola is 
likely to be barred, within the very 
near future, under the Boulet bill, spon- 
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sored by the MRP. The Boulet bill 
does not mention Coca-Cola by name, 
but authorizes the Health Ministry to 
bar particular products. The author 
of the bill has indicated that he had 
Coca-Cola in mind. 

Mr. President, I am not personally 
concerned about Coca-Cola in particu- 
lar, but I object very strongly to any 
actions by the French Government to 
bar any particular American product. 
I believe the incident illustrates my 
point that our so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements program is not reciprocal at 
all. 

I ask to have Mr. Farley’s statement 
inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT IsSsuED BY JAMES A. FARLEY, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE COCA-COLA 
Export Corp., Marcu 9, 1950 


On November 8, 1949, a Communist group 
in the French National Assembly proposed 
a resolution to prohibit the importation, the 
manufacture and the offer for sale of Coca- 
Cola in France, in Algeria, and in the coun- 
tries and territories of the French Union. 
This is known as the Gros proposal. 

On the same day and at the same session 
of the National Assembly, Mr. Boulet, a 
deputy of the MRP (Mcuvement Republicain 
Populaire) Party, introduced a bill designed 
to bar Coca-Cola from France without spe- 
cifically mentioning the product by name. 
Due to efforts of the French Government 
action on the Boulet bill was postponed. 

On February 28, 1950, the Boulet bill, 
supported by an alliance of Communists 
and the MRP Party, passed the Chamber 
of Deputies by a show of hands. An effort 
was made by several Communist deputies to 
tack on amendments to the Boulet bill to 
specifically mention Coca-Cola by name, and 
these amendments were rejected by a re- 
corded vote. After assurances from Mr, 
Boulet, the sponsor of the bill, that he per- 
sonually approved of the intention of the 
amendments, the decision of the precise 
product to be banned, should be taken by 
the Health Ministry. It was suggested that 
the name of the beverage involved had been 
omitted because, otherwise, the bill would 
have violated existing trade agreements by 
discriminating against an established United 
States product. 

The Boulet bill is now before the Upper 
Chamber, the Council of the Republic, and 
will become law unless further legislative 
action is taken. 

On the following Saturday, March 4, the 
Communist deputies, dissatisfied with the 
Boulet bill, again introduced their own pro- 
posal to specifically and by mame bar 
Coca-Cola, and this was again rejected. 

It was the second attempt on the part of 
the Communists to revive the amendments 
rejected in the original bill that caused con- 
fusion in parts of the press. 

The fact remains that the Boulet bill, 
specifically designed to bar Coca-Cola, will 
become law in France unless other legisla- 
tive action is taken. 

Meanwhile, the product Coca-Cola is still 
on sale in France, as no action can be taken 
under the Boulet legislation until it be- 
comes law. However, French Government 
Officials have resorted to tricks in delaying 
techniques and have placed an effective em- 
bargo on the importation of necessary raw 
materials from French Morocco, which will 
have the effect of closing down the business 
in several weeks when present supplies are 
exhausted. 
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The Road Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following sermon de- 
livered on Lincoln’s Birthday, February 
12, 1950, by Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Nashville, Tenn.: 


THE Roap AHEAD 
(II Chronicles 10: 1-16) 


During the period when Hitler was making 
his bid for power, the German church talked 
of theology and heaven, ignoring the social 
dangers rising all about it, and thus, through 
indifference and carelessness, added to Hit- 
ler’s strength, and the wotld’s eventual ruin. 

I make no apology for taking the position 
I shall hold this day. It is time that church 
leaders who believe in democracy and the 
free-enterprise system stand up and say 
so. Others are speaking for us; others are 
s: ying that the tide of socialization is too 
strong to be halted and that we must go with 
the tide. This I do not believe. Today I 
speak in defense of the traditional American 
system of government and economics, and 
I speak against all leaders in all fields who 
are doing all in their power to wreck our 
national structure and land us in socialism. 

In times past I have spoken to you of the 
dangers of communism at home and abroad. 
Because Many so spoke, our Government has 
taken proper action, with the result that 
Communists have been located and labeled. 
But today I do not aim my verbal blows at 
communism as such, but at the socialism 
that is rising all about us. True, it does not 
so label itself and it is not a party headed by 
Norman Thomas, but it does exist in high 
places and is influencing our national lead- 
ers toward the socialized state. There are 
too many clergymen, educators, writers, and 
commentators, Senators, and Congressmen 
who think pink and talk pink. They are not 
Communists and most are not vicious people, 
but they are against our American system 
and are for the socialized state. 

One more thing I would make clear: I am 
speaking as a Christian minister. I am not 
a politician; neither am I a fly-by-night 
medicine man or a stooge for some pressure 
group. Iam not paid to say what I am going 
to say; nor do I say it to gain favor with 
those who want it said. 1am a free Ameri- 
can speaking about a dangerous trend in 
American life which concerns the whole 
future of the Christian church and the 
entire safety of this country. 

I speak this day in defense of America’s 
free-enterprise system and the democratic 
state. I plead for the deluded millions of 
the world who have been tricked into the 
slavery of socialism. I plead for the church, 
which ought to defend the rights of men, 
and ought to be a watchman on the towers 
of this Nation. I plead for the world in 
which our economic and political system 
represents the last dim lights of civilization, 
and when I so speak and plead I am still 
preaching the Gospel. Let no man doubt it. 
I want America to remain free from foes 
within and foes without. I have no desire 


to help kill Uncle Sam and I have no inten- 
tion of attending his funeral. 

Solomon and Rehoboam have been on my 
Solomon was the original 


mind for weeks. 
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tax-and-spend leader. He came to the presi- 
dency of his country cultured, schooled, and 
wealthy. He felt he had a right to do as he 
pleased with the historic forces of his land. 
Under his program of tax and spend the 
appeav‘ances of prosperity were present but 
the heart of prosperity was missing. The 
burdens of the people increased and they 
were asked to accept them as blessings. 

In due time Solomon died, and his son 
Rehoboam came to power. He spurned the 
advice of the elders of Israel. He listened 
to the young men who knew all the answers 
to all the social questions of that day. The 
successor to Solomon increased the taxes and 
continued the program of wasteful spending. 
The result was the death of the nation. 

Well, America’s Solomon is dead and Re- 
hoboam is in the White House. Our modern 
Rehoboam nas turned his back on the elders 
of America and has listened to the young 
men who know all the answers, and who are 
thoroughly sold on the program of tax and 
spend. If the present policies are continued 
another 5 years I see no hope for the con- 
tinuance of the American way of life. 

With these thoughts in mird I call your 
attention to John Flynn’s startling book, 
The Road Ahead. An abridged copy of it 
appears in the Reader’s Digest for Febru- 
ary While I am not saying that Mr. Flynn 
is infallible, I do say that what he has to say 
is worth hearing, and his book ought to be 
read by every American, and certainly by 
every Christian. 

The sickness of the twentieth century is 
socialism. Under the theory of offering 
something superior to our free enterprise 
system, this sickness rots away the structure 
of our Nation. Fortunately it is no longer 
just an exciting theory. We can see what it 
hus done in Russia and the neighboring 
lands. We can see its results in Britain. It 
ought to be clear to all who read and think 
that socialism is a mirage that drives men 
mad. 

Socialism is a dishonest movement. It 
does not permit itself to be labeled. Most 
Socialists talk about welfare, pensions, in- 
surance, socialized medicine, aid to educa- 
tion, aid to the farmer, and all the time they 
are promoting socialism. The best of the 
Socialist welfare ideas could more profitably 
become a part of our traditional system, but 
the dreamers, the economic planners, begin 
with the assumption that our American sys- 
tem is useless: They must have a new one, 
They do all in their power to see to it that the 
old system does not work; they impede its 
progress at every turn, substituting social- 
istic ideas which they consider mure modern 
and progressive. 

THE BRITISH SOCIALIST EXPERIMENT 


Let us examine the rise of the Socialist 
power in England and thereby be warned. 
It began in 183 when a group of intellectual 
visionaries, attracted by the theories of Karl 
Marx, formed what they called the Fabian 
Society, naming their group after Quintus 
Fabius, the Roman general who defeated 
Hannibal by biting off a segment of his army 
at a time, thus destroying it piece by piece. 

Here is the program they proposed to fol- 
low: 

1. Establish a school for the training of 
‘Socialist leaders, writers, speakers, and so 
forth 

2. Never call an idea or program socialistic. 
Talk about pensions, compensations, health 
insurance, welfare, but not socialism. 

8. Launch the program a bit at a time. 
Do not frighten people by showing them the 
whole provram at once. 

4. Assure the common people that their 
rights will be protected. Tell them that 
whatever is done will be cone for the further 
well-being of the average man, “the little 
fellow.” 

5. Capture the labor unions, and through 
them destroy the Liberal Party. 


6. Use the Liberal Party to get things go- 
ing, and then cast it aside. 

7. Work through schools, churches, and 
clubs. Never miss a chance to implant the 
seeds of dissatisfaction with the old system 
and a love for the new. 

By 1905 the Fabian Society had grown in 
unity and power. The labor unions were 
duly at heel. These workingmen’s organi- 
zations which were created for bargaining 
purposes now became political forces. In 
1905 they made a deal with the Liberal 
Party, headed by Asquith and Lloyd George, 
whereby labor would support the Liberal 
Party in exchange for a number of things 
labor wanted enacted into law, one of these 
being the invalidation of the Taff-Vale Act 
making unions liable for damages incurred 
during strikes. 

That is when the New Deal struck Englund. 
Out of Parliament came the 8-hour day, 
workmen's compensation, pensions, govern- 
riont-hovsing projects, public payment of 
e’ection expenses. Labor was delighted. The 
deal had paid off. 

The Fabians were more than delighted. 
The camel's head was now inside the free 
enterpris®, democratic tent. Their final vic- 
tory was merely a matter of time. 

By 1914 the Labor Party had representa- 
tives in Parliament. By 1923 they placed 
Ramsay MacDonald, the Fabian fair-haired 
boy, in office as Prime Minister. In 1945 they 
took over completely and have socialized in 
a rrost unsocial manner. The only thing 
they lack is the British version of the iron 
curtain. 

Think of it. In 1905, when the Fabians got 
their program under way in earnest, Britain 
was the strongest nation in the world. She 
had everything. In 40 years, the Fabian 
Society, which never listed more than 4,000 
members, became the master of England. 
The two great wars, plus the Fabian weaken- 
ing processes within, have made mighty Eng- 
land a land of tears and fears. 

The Liberal Party died in 1923 when its 
leaders threw their votes on the side of the 
Labor Party. Since that time the Liberals 
have had neither strength nor standing in 
British politics. They were liquidated by the 
Socialists. 

In 1924-25 when the Labor Party was first 
in power they spent nearly £800,000,000 
spending more on so-called welfare than 
they cpent on government. They boasted 
of their successes, and promised Eng- 
lishmen higher wages, less work, and state 
control of all basic industries. They were 
taking over. They talked too much, and the 
Conservatives were returned to office, and 
remained in until 1929. World and national 
events were on the side of the Fabian 
dreams—the depression struck. The people, 
sickened by conditions, returned the Labor 
Party to power. Then began the full-scaled 
program to weaken the older order. They 
soaked the rich, and promised the poor a 
golden future on the rich man’s gold. Yet 
they talked little of socialism. Always tneir 
programs were phrased in terms that would 
hide socialism and praise welfare. They let 
the glitter of gain blind the eyes of the 
masses to the fact that enslavement was the 
logical end of socialism. The end results 
were kept hidden. 

This was the situation when Hitler began 
his rise to power. Pacifism gripped the Brit- 
ish people. Little was done to meet the 
rising tide of dictatorships on the Continent 
The Socialist government was loathe to tell 
the people the truth and curtail social ex- 
penditures in order to meet national pre- 
paredness needs. The leadership vacillated. 
They lacked the patriotic spirit necessary to 
the times. They lived so much in dreams 
that they feared realism. The result: Eng- 
land entered World War II as unprepared 
as Ethiopia. When the dark days came and 
Britishers needed a man with a voice and 
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something to say, a man with courage and 
determination, a man big enough to match 
the hour, they called on Churchill—a Con- 
servative, a reactionary, a Man of the “old 
regime.” The story of valiant Britannia un- 


der his leadership you know. But when the 
war was over the people, tired of austerity, 
listened again to the glib generalities and 
rainbow promises of the Fabians, and re. 
Under them 
become a truly socialized 


turned the Labor Party to office. 
England has 
country. 

Has socialism blessed the British? The 
ordinary citizen now knows the full misery 
of heavy taxation. There are no rich people 
any more, and the Government owns most of 
the basic industries. Taxes are higher, 
Food is scarcer. Wages are higher. Produc- 
tion is lower. Cost of production is higher, 
and the cost prohibits the British from being 
strong competitors in the markets of the 
world. Not a single nationalized industry in 
England functions with cfficiency. The work- 
ers mine less coal and produce less in the 
factories. Sccialized men work less efficiently 
than they do for private owners under a 
free-enterprise democratic system. 

Many defenders of the Socialist experiment 
will say that only 25 percent of the economic 
system has been nationalized. The fact is 
that all basic industries, except steel, have 
been nationalized and everything else in 
England socialized. The working people are 
frezen to their jobs. By law houses and 
businesses may be entered without legal war- 
rants. Workers can be made to work where- 
ever the Government decrees they must, 
Farmers who do not meet the Government 
quotas can have their land sold out from 
under them and Government managers in- 
stalled. No wonder that many British firms 
are moving to Africa and Australia carrying 
with them their full personuel. 

Prime Minister Attlee, after making an 
erroneous claim for his socialization program, 
now admits that it has helped only the lower 
third of the Nation. Think of it. They have 
wrecked the Nation in order to help the lower 
third. Yet, even so, under socialism the 
lower third now lives below the poverty line, 
and the upper two-thirds live closer to it. 

I say to you in all sincerity that there is 
a diseased sympathy in the world as well as 
a healthy one. Socialism is diseased sym- 
pathy. It is short-sighted, and constantly 
mistakes mirages for the real thing. The 
fertile oases they envision do not exist. 

Are the British people better off under 
socialism? If you were a Britisher today you 
would be allowed 114 eggs per week, 3 ounces 
of butter, 6 ounces of margarine, 1 of lard, 
1 of cheese, 1 of bacon, 8 of sugar, 6 of meat, 
and 2 of corned beef. 

If you were a Britisher this morning with 
an income of $2,800 a year, and had a wile 
and two children, you would be allowed de- 
ductions of about $1,760, and would pay a 
tax of $288 on the balance. A workman in 
America would pay $26. 

If you were a Britisher this morning you 
could be assured of Government care from 
the cradle to the grave. Every baby receives 
$16 at birth, and the Government will con- 
tribute $80 to his funeral expenses when he 
dies. The Government will also give him a 
few dollars a week for groceries. It will take 
care of all his medical expenses, and grant 
him a pension when he is too old to work. 
But the man gets nothing for nothing. Le 
pays in taxes for every service rendered. No 
longer do the rich people help pay the poor 
man’s bills. There are no rich. No longer 
does industry pay its millions. They pay no 
taxes because the Government owns them. 

Britain today under the Labor Govern- 
ment is a restless, confused, unhappy land. 
The people are worse off now than they were 
during the war. Their leaders know the 
bottom is in sight. Spirituality is low, and 
distrust is rampant. Never has England 











known such depths. Yet, in the present gen- 
eral election campaign, the Pabians find ex- 
cuses for the blunders and waste, and offer 
more golden promises. 

Slowly but surely Englishmen are learn- 
ing that the socialistic state is inefficient 
and expensive. It robs men of liberties, and 
imposes on men burdens too grievous to be 
porne. They are also realizing that the so- 
cialistic state cannot operate without pen- 
alties and compulsions. Where’ socialism 
reigns, liberty dies. 

If this is the situation in England today 
with our Marshall plan aid, what would the 
ctuation be without it? What will it be 
without it? We must call a halt. Not only 
has the local Britisher been taxed to support 
the socialization of Great Britain, but I, here 
in Nashville, Tenn., have had to pay my tax 
for the same support. I have helped enslave 
my brothers in Britain. What a mess. 


THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Let us now turn to America. What is 
happening here? Are we in any danger from 
this Fabian movement to overthrow our tra- 
ditional Government and socialize America? 

I say to you that the program 1s already 
well advanced and is walking in 7-league 
boots. There are a million signs aloft saying 
that we are being sold down the river. 

In 1932 we were in a depression, but we 
still had our American system. Then Solo- 
mon became king, and Solomon soon decided 
to change the American system, to tax and 
spend, to browbeat and bludgeon men into 
doing the will of the Government; to make 
the Government the master of the people. 
By 1938 a new group came to power in Wash- 
ington. These were not elected by the peo- 
ple. These were young men fresh from law 
offices, teaching positions, and businesses. 
They had no love for America’s traditional 
system of government and economics. To 
them there was only one “good” system— 
socialism. Of course they did not call their 
ideas socialistic. They labeled them welfare, 
help for the average man, aid to the poor, 
and what not, just as they had in England. 
Remember Wallace? What a field day he and 
the unelected had. 

In 1944 the Democratic Party made a deal 
with labor, the same deal the British Liberal 
Party made in 1905. For $500,000 on the 
barrel head labor was promised legislation 
that would grant labor an inside position tn 
the life of the Nation. The labor leaders 
henceforth would be in the saddle and could 
spur the industrial horse to exhaustion if 
they wanted to do so. Remember Hillman? 

In 1947 a new movement was created, called 
Americans for Democratic Action. It is 
about as democratic as Stalin. Look at its 
main figures: David Dubinsky from the AFL, 
Walter Reuther and James B. Carey from the 
CIO, John L. Lewis from you know where, 
A. F. Whitney from the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, Mr. Elmer Davis, Leon Henderson, 
Keyserling, Wyatt, Ewing, Douglas, Frank- 
furter, Senator Graham, and others, all of 
them leaning far to the left of the Ameri- 
can system. Here is the source of all the 
programs, welfare, and otherwise, that are 
crippling this Nation. The Democratic 
Party has lost its soul to the Socialists just 
4s surely as the Liberal Party in England did, 
and we are now in the control of the Wash- 
ington economics planners, the young men 
who know all the answers. Big govern- 
ment is determined to destroy free enter- 
prise and democracy. 

I have a feeling that if Jackson and Jeffer- 
son should visit the Democrats in Washing- 
ton today, they would challenge about 85 
percent of them to duels in the cherry or- 
chards within the next 24 hours. I cannot 
imagine these true Americans feeling at 
home with the present administration or 
feeling that the wise men who are leading 
Us to statism and a “planned” (Socialist) 
my are Americans save by birth. 


e 
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What is happening to us? Well, look at 
the facts: 

1. Government no longer is our servant. 
It is our master. 

2. Government is no longer the legislative 
part of America. 

It has invaded the realm of banking. 

It has invaded the realm of electric power. 

It has invaded the realm of agriculture. 

It now proposes to invade the realm of 
medicine, education, and anywhere else 
where it can interfere with free enterprise 
and democratic liberties. 

If we pass the Spence Act the President 
will have complete power over the entire in- 
dustrial life of this Nation, empowered to 
do as he personally pleases and all under 
the pretense of helping to keep the free en- 
terprise system alive. Imagine Rehoboam 
with that kind of power. 

Then there is the Brannan plan. You 
know, the plan that buys up some 50,000,000 
bushels of potatoes and then dumps them 
because it would cost the Government some- 
thing to ship them where they can be used? 
This is the plan that paid a farmer in Min- 
nesota some $2,500 for his potato crop, and 
then the farmer bought the whole lot back 
for about $16, and the potatoes never left 
his farm. What a system. And they call 
it “planned economy.” 

Well, what can be done? 
several ideas, and so do I. 

1. Let us find out what the free-enterprise 
system really is instead of letting the social 
planners tell us what it is. 

2. Let us stand up to the economie plan- 
ners. Let us defend our American system. 
Let us have an end to letting them have the 
field all to themselves. 

3. Let individuals, groups, and communi- 
ties stop looking to Washington for hand- 
outs. Remember that what the Government 
gives and spends is taken from our own 
pockets. The only money it has comes to 
it in taxes. 

4. Remember that human freedom is the 
scarcest and most precious commodity in the 
world today. 

5. Let us rid ourselves of the planners 
when the opportunity comes, as it will come. 

6. Let us put an end to this wasteful 
spending on the part of our Government. 

It is startling to realize that we spent only 
$147,000,000,000 to run the American Govern- 
ment in all the years from Washington 
through Mr. Roosevelt’s first term in office. 
Mr. Truman has spent $184,000,000,009 in 
3 years. 

7. Let us look at Russia and Britain, and 
then fall in love with the United States of 
America. 

I dare not close this address without say- 
ing a word about Mr. Flynn’s condemnation 
of many of the leaders in the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. I must confess that I share 
Mr. Flynn’s conclusions concerning the social 
and political views of Bishop Oxnam, E. Stan- 
ley Jones, and John C. Bennet. I do not 
think that these men are Communists or 
wicked. I do feel that they are opposed to 
our traditional American view of govern- 
ment and economics, and are Socialists at 
heart, though Christian Socialists. They, too, 
easily mistake human weaknesses for weak- 
nesses of free enterprise. 

Having said that, let me hasten to say 
that while this phase of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s work is to be regretted and condemned, 
there is much in it to be .waised. I feel 
that they have done much in the way of in- 
terdenominational cooperation, evangelism, 
Christian education, and the enrichment of 
worship. I feel that they have been of great 
help in speaking for Protestantism in Wash- 
ington, where Protestantism does not always 
wield sufficient force. I do not feel that the 
answer to the shortcomings of the Federal 
Council is to be found in our withdrawal and 
self-righteous condemnation. It is not in 
retreat that victory lies, but in advance. 


Mr. Flynn has 
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Why don’t we send stronger men to the meet- 
ings of the council, men who know where 
we stand on these matters as a denomination, 
men who will fight for our view? Why do we 
southern Presbyterians always think in terms 
of defense rather than in offense? Why do 
we always talk in terms of negatives rather 
than in terms of positives? Why not change 
the council so that it says what we and others 
like us to believe? I would regret our with- 
drawal from it, even as I regret their mis- 
representation of us in matters of political 
and economic import. The Southern Pres- 
byterian Church cannot honorably withdraw 
from the Federal Council until we have done 
more than we have done to improve it. 

I have spoken unto you this day as a Chris- 
tian clergyman. I want the free-enterprise 
system continued in a democratic environ- 
ment. I see no reason why we cannot solve 
our various economic and social problems 
within the historic framework of our land. 
I see no cause for our becoming a socialistic 
land at a time when socialism is rotting away 
the liberties of all mankind. Under free 
enterprise and our republican form ef gov- 
ernment I see every reason why we can rise 
to still higher levels of greatness, and render 
to the world a service it sorely needs. Under 
the further socialization of America I see the 
death of the last sweet fruits of the struggles 
of valiant men throughout the Christian cen- 
turies. I would personally rather see my 
Nation die cleanly under the H-bomb than 
rot away under socialism. 

Let us get clear in our thinking one thing: 
@ social planner in Washington differs not at 
ail from one in Moscow or London. They are 
all Socialists and therefore enemies of the 
basic liberties of men. 

Can things be changed? As I survey the 
American scene it seems clear that the hope 
of America is to be found in the South. We 
are guilty of many sins, and we pet fondly 
many prejudices we should throw away, but 
we still believe in State rights and liberties. 
We are not purists to be sure, for we have 
been riding the Federal “gravy train” too 
often in recent years to call ourselves true 
champions of free enterprise. 

Here in the South, where the war of broth- 
ers left us in poverty, surrounded by citizens, 
some white and some black, who were ill pre- 
pared to weigh the vital issues of our States 
and Nation, we have been compelled by cir- 
cumstances to seek aid from beyond our 
southern borders. Much of this aid has been 
Federal money, granted by the economic 
planners. We are in a precarious political 
situation: on the one hand we condemn so- 
cialism, and yet at every turn we ask that 
a fair portion of the Federal socialistic 
“gravy” be channeled in our direction. 

If the South is to serve its purpose of 
preserving the Union in the twentieth cen- 
tury by championing free enterprise and hu- 
man freedom, then let us go all out, guard- 
ing ourselves against the human weakness 
of getting something for almost nothing. 

The economic planners in the Democratic 
Party know our weaknesses and dire needs. 
They will play ball with us when it is to 
their advantage and spurn us when it is not. 
That is why the FEPC bill is so important to 
the economic planners who concocted it and 
are pushing it. That bill was not created 
from the moral fabric of a tender conscience 
which weeps for the downtrodden and the 
dispossessed. Oh, no. It is merely the po- 
litical means of grabbing a bloc of votes 
which are of paramount importance to the 
social planners. With it they could hasten 
their rule over us all. 

It is my personal conviction that the Dem- 
ocratic Party has lost its soul to these men 
who seek the death of our American way 


of life. I do not see how any serious-minded 
citizen who wants the free-enterprise sys- 
tem and democracy continued can again 
vote for this party. To keep these men 
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in office and give them further opportuni- 
ties to kill America seems to me the epitome 
of stupidity. 

Will the South measure up to the de- 
mands of this hour? Will we be willing to 
change our thinking sufficiently to enable 
us to rid America of this cancer that kills? 
The American Fabians are using the Demo- 
cratic Party to bring about the death of 
Uncle Sam. What are you doing about it? 

I am not pleading with you to go Repub- 
lican. I am asking you not to be so tradi- 
tional that you fail to protect this Nation 
against the sickness of the twentieth cen- 
tury which is now upon us. You can be 
either its victims or its victors. There is yet 
time to decide. 

King Solomon is dead, and Rehoboam is 
in the White House. The wise young men 
in Washington who know all the answers 
are guiding Rehoboam and America down 
the path of socialism. Surely the Christian 
church has a better answer than the one 
they offer. 

Recently the Memphis Commercial-Ap- 
peal carried the following parody on the 
Twenty-third Psalm: 

“The state is my shepherd, I shall not 
work; it maketh me to die down on good 
jobs; it leadeth me by the still factories. It 
deadens my soul; it leadeth me in the paths 
of idleness for politics’ sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of slothfulness and 
economic disaster, I will fear no evil, for it 
will be with me; its dole and paternalism, 
they comfort me. It prepareth a Utopia for 
me by appropriating the earnings of the 
frugal; it filleth my head with fool expecta- 
tions; my mounting inefficiency runneth 
over. Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life; I shall live 
on the bounty of the state forever.” 

God save America. Gcd save the world 
through America. God save America 
through us. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp a very short 
editorial regarding the REA coopera- 
tives, from the Omaha Daily Journal- 
Stockman for March 14, 1950. This is a 
newspaper published in Omaha primarily 
for the farmers, the livestock dealers, 
and others active in the business life of 
the Omaha area. It is always hearten- 
ing to me to see that the REA movement 
is supported by practically all groups and 
classes in my part of the country. I 
think that very fact is an exceptionally 
fine tribute to the way in which the 
program has been conducted. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUPPORTING ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 

Farmers take electricity seriously. Proof 
of that is the fact that some 4,000 of them, 
representing nearly 2,500,000 families now 
served by REA, journeyed to Chicago this 
year for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperatives Associa- 


vion. 


At the convention, the extent to which the 
farmer has embraced electricity was readily 
obvious. The seriousness of his talk, and the 
interest he showed in exhibits revealed that. 

The farmer who has electricity is a big user 
of it. He averages using around 50 percent 
more than the average urban consumer, And 
that is not surprising when it is considered 
there are some 400 uses of electric power pos- 
sible on a farm fully equipped to utilize it. 

Refrigerators are in particularly big de- 
mand on farms, and in all probability, this 
item is first on the list for most farmers 
when electricity is made available to them. 
Washing machines, electric ranges, irons and 
home freezers are popular items. And there 
are countless extras, such as milking ma- 
chines, electric brooders for pigs and chick- 
ens, milk coolers, water heaters and others 
which the farmer figures he can hardly af- 
ford to be without, once he has power. 

Only recently the three millionth con- 
sumer received REA service. It is claimed 
83 percent of farms in the Nation now re- 
ceive electric power from a central station, 
as compared to 10 percent before REA. It 
is little wonder, considering this and the 
benefits which electricity brings to the farm, 
that farmers are staunch participants in 
electric cooperative matters. 





The Byrd Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] last Sunday, 
March 12, in which he outlined the work 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
headed by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON 
(Program No. 20) 


This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing you an- 
other discussion of happenings in Wash- 
ington. 

In this talk I want to direct your atten- 
tion to what has been offered as an economy 
move by a spokesman for the administration 
now in power in Washington. 

I want to discuss a proposal set forth in a 
bill introduced in the Senate by Hupert H. 
HuMPnHREY, of Minnesota. 

Senator HumpnHrey’s bill, if enacted, would 
make a saving in the cost of government 
of $12,000 to $14,000 a year. It would do 
this by abolishing the Joint Committee on 
the Reduction of Non-Essential Federal 
Expenditures. 

This committee is popularly known as the 
Byrd Committee. Its chairman is Senator 
Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, undoubtedly the 
outstanding leader in the fight to eliminate 
waste, extravagance and duplication in Fed- 
eral Government, 

Let me tell you who else serves on the 
Byrd Committee. Its membership includes 
the chairmen of the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees, the chairmen of 
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the House Ways and Means Committee and 
of the Senate Finance Committee. It jn. 
cludes other ranking members of those com. 
mittees. In addition, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Budget are 
members of this committee. 

Yet, an administration spokesman has jn. 
troduced legislation to abolish this commit. 
tee which under the able and vigorous lead. 
ership of Senator Byrp has fought for 9 years 
against unnecessary spending and overloaq- 
ing of Federal pay rolls. It has saved the 
Nation and its taxpayers millions upon mij- 
lions of dollars. 

An administration which spends over $42. 
000,000,000 a year wants to abolish this com- 
mittee. Despite the spending of over forty- 
two billions a year and a Geficit of more than 
$5,000,000,009 for this year alone, it is sug- 
gested that savings can be achieved through 
abolishing a committee which spends less 
than $14,000 a year. 

That may seem funny to some people. Per- 
haps it is. But more than that, it is a great 
tragedy. It reflects the thinking of an ad- 
ministration which believes in high taxes 
and big spending. 

I am proud to say that I immediately as- 
sociated myself with Senator Byrp and many 
other Senators—both Democrats and Repub- 
licans—liberal, middle-of-the-road, and con- 
servative—to serve notice that we would fight 
the bill to the last ditch. 

Among the leading Members of the Senat: 
who have joined in this fight against abolish- 
ing one of the most important forces for 
economy in Congress are Senator Wattr 
CeorceE, of Georgia, chairman of the Finance 
Committee; Senator KENNETH S. WuHeEnrry, of 
Nebraska; Senator CHARLES W. Tosey, of New 
Hampshire; Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, of 
Delaware; Senator Kart Munpr, of South Da- 
kota; Senator HoMER FEerGusON, of Michigan, 
and many others. 

In the course of the debate I said: 

“I know of no one in public life whose 
utterances are followed more carefully in 
my own State than those of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia. 

“T should like to ask him a question. From 
the Senator’s experience as a public official, 
not only as a Senator of the United States, 
but also as the chief executive of one of 
our leading States, is he of the opinion that 
one of the best methods of national defense 
is a sound fiscal policy and a balanced 
budget?” 

Senator Byrp replied: “I agree with the 
Senator that it is the greatest security we 
have.” 

Then I asked Senator Byrp this question: 

“From the Senator's experience, does he 
believe that it is possible for us to fight 
a third world war, using the free-enterprise 
system, unless we do balance our budget and 
begin to reduce our public debt?” 

Senator Byrrp replied: 

“I agree with the Senator that our great- 
est security lies in a balanced budget, sound 
government, and preservation of the free-en- 
terprise system.” 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, it behooves us 
all to make it known in Washington that 
we too believe in a balanced budget, sound 
government, and the free-enterprise system. 

During the course of debate one Senator 
arose to recall that last year he sat on 4 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee which 
heard 453 Government witnesses testify re- 
garding their budget requests. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-two of them asked the com- 
mittee for more money than their agencies 
had spent the previous year. 

Only one of them expressed himself as 
agreeable to taking a cut. 

In the course of the debate also, Senator 
WI.LiAMs, of Delaware, quoted from a state- 
ment made by Senator Humpnrey at the end 
of last September. Senator HuMPHREY <e- 
clared at that time, and I quote: 

















“The Senator from Minnesota does not 
believe in a balanced budget at this hour, 
nor is he afraid to say so.” 

I regret that the Senator from Minnesota 


apparently doesn’t believe in a balanced 
budget at this hour, either, nor in efforts 
to reduce spending toward the goal of a 
balanced budget. 


This is the Truman viewpoint, unfortu- 
nately. The President himself has declared 
there will be no budget balancing this year 
or next year, and probably not for years to 
come—that is, until there is some other 
President. 

t people with that viewpoint, with com- 
plete willingness to have the country go 
deeper and deeper into the red, are out to 
protect themselves from criticism. 

They want to protect themselves by abol- 
ishing the committee which calls for econ- 
omy and attacks wasteful spending. 

Their unwillingness to accept criticism, 
even from an Official Government source, 
I ; a close resemblance to the methods of 
dictatorship. 

Yet this attitude persists. When President 
Truman was Senator Truman he took an en- 
tirely different view. Let me quote to you 
what Harry S. Truman said while he was 

| in the Senate. He said: 

“It seems that when public funds are to 
be expended no one has any interest in what 
happens to them, no matter what his re- 
sponsibilities may be under his oath of office. 


I dislike to make such a statement, but 
unless this body and the House of Repre- 
sentatives exercise their prerogatives in con- 


tion with the purse strings of the Gov- 
ernment, much of the money approprfated 
will be thrown away for no good purpose 
whatever.” 

That was Senator Harry Truman speaking 
s chairman of the War Investigating Com- 
mittee. That was a patriotic American, 
deeply concerned with wasteful spending of 
the people’s money. That was a man who 
agreed that there must be a congressional 
watchdog over spending to prevent reckless, 
extravagant men from wasting the money 
taxed from the pockets and savings accounts 


of our workers. 

The joint congressional committee—this 
Byrd committee—has been such a watchdog. 
But now the picture has changed completely. 


This administration wants no watchdog 
committee, no criticism at all. Instead it 
wants to abolish the committee doing the 
very work which Senator Harry S. Truman 
said, only a few years ago, was so essential 
tor the good of our country. 

T is something for the people to 
consider. 

In my opinion, the attempt to wipe out the 
syrd committee and to deprive the people 
of its valuable service is another example of 

tubborn opposition of the administra- 
1 to every suggestion for cutting the cost 


of Government, 
You all know about the fine work of the 
Hoover Commission, which submitted plans 


increase efficiency and to reduce costs in 

the various Government departments and 

cies. 

1e President strongly endorsed that re- 
except in two important things. 

The Hoover Commission strongly backed 
ind supported the findings of the Byrd 

mmittee. The Hoover Commission found 
1 waste and duplication in Government. 

e administration failed to endorse those 

cings., 

And the Hoover Commission, like the Byrd 

Committee, called for numerous reductions 

ending to effect a saving of 3 to 5 billion 
dollars a year. 

It is significant that the administration 
put into effect most recommendations 
the Hoover Commission except those 

which would require cutting the pay rolls 
nd the reduction of unnecessary spending. 


ly 
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The departments and agencies fought 
those proposed reductions hammer and 
tongs. And, I regret to say, backed up by 
the White House, they fought the cuts suc- 
cessfully. 

That is the course taken by an administra- 
tion whose leader and spokesmen declare that 


they are opposed to balancing the budget | 


now or in the immediate future. 

It is another manifestation of the spend- 
what-you-haven’t-got school—the fellows 
who pile the national debt higher and higher 
with the explanation that it doesn’t matter— 
our children and grandchildren will pay the 
bills. 

I have quoted from several of those who 
spoke on the Senate floor in opposition to 
the bill to abolish the Byrd committee. 

At this point, I feel you should hear 
the words of Senator Harry F. Byrp, himself. 
In the course of the debate, he had this to 
say—and I quote: 

“If we continue deficit spending, sooner 
or later we shall go over the precipice of 
financial disaster, 

“Every Senator knows we are about to 
embark on another year of deficit spending— 
although it is a year of perhaps the highest 
prosperity the country has ever know—a year 
when there are no new economic emergencies 
abroad. 

“The President has recommended in his 
budget message less foreign assistance money 
than is to be spent this year. There are no 
economic emergencies at home except that 
brought on by the coal strike. 

“With all the earnestness of which I am 
eapable, I ask Senators this question: If we 
cannot balance our budget now, in God's 
name when can we balance it? What reason 
is there to believe that it will be easier to 
balance it next year, or 5 years from now, or 
10 years from now, than it is now? 

“I should like to say, further, that 2 years 
ago we expended $34,000,000,000. No worthy 
object suffered then. The economic crisis 
abroad was greater than it is now. 

“Now we are spending $43,000,000,000, an 
increase of $9,000,000,000 in 2 years of peace, 
with no new emergencies to justify the addi- 
tional domestic civilian expenditures at 
home. Six billion dollars of the increase 
for next year is purely for domestic civilian 
spending unrelated to past or future defense 
or foreign assistance. We have nearly 
doubled our non-war-connected domestic 
spending in 2 years. 

“I think the time has come for us to 
face the situation squarely and realize that 
if we embark now on deficit spending result- 
ing from domestic-civilian increases, under 
the conditions which now exist, we may 
never again balance the budget of the United 
States Government.” 

Those are words of deep significance and 
stern warning. 

They were spoken by a sincere democratic 
statesman whose love of country rises above 
political consideration. 

They should be given serious thought by 
every American regardless of political affilia- 
tion. 

This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from the 
Nation’s Capital. I wili be with you again 
in 2 weeks. Thank you for your attention. 





FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, to my 
friends on the Republican side of the 
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House who fought the FEPC bill because 
they felt it would hamstring employers 
in selecting their workers, let me call 
to your attention an article appearing in 
the February 25 issue of Business Week, 
certainly not a New Deal or a Fair Deal 
publication. The article reports a poll 
of some of the largest corporations in 
the country who are operating under 
FEPC laws containing enforcement pro- 
visions, including the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., the Alumium Corp. of America, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., the New York Ship- 
building Corp., among others. Without 
exception, the employers have indicated 
that the FEPC law has interfered in no 
respect with the right of the employer to 
select the most competent workers and 
they have had no discipline or grievance 
problems. 

To my friends from the southern 
States, who charged the FEPC bill as 
being Communist-inspired, let me point 
out that the article cites the case of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., of Connecticut, 
which reports that the bill has eliminated 
entirely a large and growing Communist 
campaign being waged among the large 
urban Negro groups and that it has 
w.dened job opportunities for minority 
group members without interfering in 
the prerogatives of management. 

To my friends on the Republican side, 
again let me point out that the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, certainly not a 
New Deal or Fair Deal organization, has 
thrown its support in favor of an en- 
forceable FEPC because they realized 
that voluntary FEPC under which the city 
had operated, was not the whole answer. 
I am sure this will give food for thought 
to those who insisted upon the McCon- 
nell bill. 

CHICAGO NEEDS AN FEPC Law—AN OPEN 
LETTER TO THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE 

CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 

Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN: We're sending a letter of con- 
gratulations to the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. We hope that in the near future 
we'll be able to send a similar letter to your 
organization. 

The Cleveland chamber is right on the 
ball. Thanks to its help—and that of labor 
and other civic groups—the city of Cleve- 
land now has a fair employment practices 
(FEPC) law. As you know, FEPC makes it 
illegal to discriminate on account of race, 
color, religion, or nationality when hiring, 
firing, or promoting. 

When an FEPC was first proposed in Cleve- 
land, the chamber there said: “Let's try it 
the voluntary way.” So for about a year 
Cleveland groups tried a program Of per- 
suasion without the help of a law. They 
asked employers to hire people on the basis 
of their qualifications, not on the basis of 
their skin color or the church they go to or 
the country their parents came from. 

The voluntary approach flopped. The 
Cleveland Press said editorially: “We learned 
that voluntary FEPC, no matter how dili- 
gently and sincerely run, is almost valueless.” 
Chamber of Commerce leaders, admitting 
that the voluntary way was not the whole 
answer, put their stamp of endorsement on 
an FEPC ordinance. The city council passed 
it last month by a 27 to 5 vote. 

Chicago already has a partial FEPC ordi- 
nance. It applies only to the city govern- 
ment and commercial firms with which the 
city has contracts. 

In the past, whenever someone urged ex- 
tension of Chicago’s FEPC to commercial 
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employers, business representatives have 
usually said that the voluntary approach is 
adequate. They said the same about State 
and Federal FEPC bills. 

We're praying that your organization will 
take a cue from Cleveland. We’re hoping 
that you recognize that the voluntary ap- 
proach in fair employment usually winds up 
in a let-Joe-do-it attitude. We're hoping 
that you recognize that FEPC is the only 
practical solution. 

If you'll study the Cleveland FEPC, you'll 
see that the law itself embodies much of 
the voluntary approach. The law provides 
steps of moral persuasion. First, an attempt 
is made to settle every complaint of discrim- 
ination by a 16-member community rela- 
tions board. If the board fails, then the 


mayor tries his hand. If the mayor fails, 
there is a public hearing. If the public 
hearing fails, only then is the complaint 


turned over to the city law department for 
prosecution. 

In many States where FEFC is now the law, 
employers who first opposed it have since 
found that their old fears were groundless. 
They found that they could not only live 
under the law but actually thrive under it. 

Let me give you an example of how they 
thrive under it. Let’s say two men walk 
into your office and apply for a white collar 
job. In this case Mr. A is better qualified 
for the job than Mr. B but Mr. A is a Negro 
and Mr. B is white. Right now in Chicago, 
most businesses would pick Mr. B, the white 
man, if they had to choose between the two. 

Under FEPC it becomes more and more the 
accepted thing to hire people for their ability 
and not for some phony reason. This is good 
for business and it is good for people. 

We're hoping that you'll give FEPC the 
same consideration as did your chamber of 
commerce brothers in Cleveland. 

EDITORS OF WoRK. 





What Would the Loss of Liberty Mean 
to You? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr, 
Speaker, I read with a great deal of in- 
terest an editorial by that great Ameri- 
can, E. F. Hutton, in the Palm Beach 
Daily News under date of March 7 last 
entitled ““‘What Would the Loss of Lib- 
erty Mean to You?” Mr. Hutton was the 
founder of Freedom’s Foundation of Val- 
ley Forge and has devoted a great deal 
of his time and thought in fighting com- 
munism here and abroad. I commend 
his editorial for your thoughtful consid- 
eration: 

WHat WOULD THE Loss OF LIBERTY MEAN TO 
You?—THINK THatT THROUGH! 
(By E. F. Hutton) 

Six years ago Benjamin DeCasseres, one of 
the outstanding editorialists of our time, 
wrote the following message. He has since 
taken his long journey. It is worthy that 
this should be reread today by those who have 
forgotten, and those who, perhaps, never saw 
it—and particularly by our youngsters in the 
schools, 


“I AM THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


“I am 153 years old, having been born on 
December 15, 1791. 

“T am the first ten commandments to the 
Until I was written into the 


Constitution. 


“that shadow falls, I am obliterated. 


Constitution, that document was like a body 
without a soul. 


“J AM YOUR BILL OF RIGHTS 


“Don't take me for granted. Like all mor- 
tal creations, I can be killed. 

“The giant shadow of totalitarian state— 
slavery—moves over the world. Wherever 
That 
shadow has fallen over the United States. 

“Three men—Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, and George Mason—fathered me. 
As men brought me to life, I can be slain by 
men—and will be slain unless you and you 
and you traditionalist Yankee Doodle Amer- 
icans organize to defend me. 


“I AM THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


“I am freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
sembly. am the privacy and sanctity of 
your home. I am your guaranty of trial by 
jury, as I am the policeman who guards your 
property rights. 

“Cruel and unusual punishment and ex- 
cessive fines and bail cannot be visited upon 
you so long as I am alive. In order that 
all rights not specifically mentioned in the 
Constitution shall be retained by you—the 
people. I am the rights of the States against 
engulfing centralized power. 


“I AM THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


“Your signed lease to spiritual, mental, 
and physical freedom, I ask you to meditate 
on all my ten clauses. Memorize them. En- 
grave them on your hearts. 

“My existence depends on your vigilance— 
on how vigilantly you watch your rulers, 
And my eternal enemies, known as dictators, 
are abroad in the world and here in the 
United States. 

“Personal unlimited power has destroyed 
the liberties of many peoples in ancient and 
modern times. It can happen to you, and 
maybe, subtly and unknowingly to you, it 
is happening. 

“Put every law that is proposed in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere into the crucible of 
my 10 commandments. Your question must 
always be: Not what does a law give me, but 
what does it take away from me? 


“I AM THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


“When I am violated, a part of you dies, 

“Iam 153 years old, Will I reach my 169th 
year? That depends on you and your chil- 
dren.” 

Liberty is our national asset. It belongs 
to “we, the people.” There are those who 
are advocating communism, collectivism, and 
planned economy. If any of these “isms” 
become a fact, liberty then will belong to 
those in power. ‘We, the people” will have 
lost it. It is only by direct action on youth 
by the men and women of our country that 
a better society can successfully be molded. 





Military Air Power in Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
herewith an article appearing in the 
November issue of the National Air 
Review: 

MILITARY AIR POWER IN EUROPE 


(By Ansel E. Talbert) tt I 


A shadow is being cast across the face of 
Europe today by the wings of Soviet Russia’s 
Red air force. 


s 
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Soviet military aviation now consists of 
about 15,000 first-line aircraft divided among 
(1) air armies attached to the ground forces 
(2) the interceptor arm of the Soviet air 
defenses and (3) the independent long-range 
bomber force now being expanded by special] 
order of Stalin. There also are air units at. 
tached to the Soviet navy. 

The Red air force is numerically the strong. 
est air force in the world although its of. 
fensive and defensive capabilities certainly 
are far below those of the combined strength 
of the United States Air Force and nayal 
aviation. It is more than twice as large as 
the German Luftwaffe, which had near!y 
6,600 first-line planes available on all fronts 
in the summer of 1940 to implement Nazi 
dreams of conquest. 

New production for the Red air force in. 
cludes a jet interceptor with swept-back 
wings, probably designed by Artem I. Miko- 
yan and Mikhail Gurevich, and four-engined 
bombers resembling the American B-29 
Superfortress. 

Soviet aviation is backed by an aircraft in- 
dustry which—according to Stalin—proc'uced 
40,000 aircraft of all types, including trainers 
and liaison planes, in 1944, This, by way of 
comparison, was the year in which the United 
States constructed 96,000 airplanes, a large 
percentage of which were four-engined 
bombers. 

The United States supplied 14,795 aircraft 
of all types to Soviet Russia during the recent 
war. 

There is general agreement among stra- 
tegists in Europe that the Red air force is 
a formidable instrument for cooperating with 
the Red army in a sweep westward across the 
continent. In fact, in its present composi- 
tion iS is an air force organized primarily 
for supporting ground troops—mechanized 
cavalry in particular. 

Most strategists believe that with allied 
forces now available in western Europe—and 
these forces are being strengthened—the Red 
air force could hardly be bested or kept from 
gaining air superiority at any point east of 
the Pyrenees or the English Channel. 

An accurate picture of Soviet air power, 
however, must bring into focus both strong 
points and weaknesses. There is evidence of 
the existence of many of the latter. 

The Red air force, for example, did no 
strategic bombing worth mentioning in 
World War II. As a strategic air force Cca- 
pable of trading bléws against industrial 
targets during the next 3 years with heavy 
bomber units of Great Britain and the 
United States, the Red air force is regarded 
as second or third rate. 

This is so—even now that Soviet scientists 
have accomplished an atomic explosion—un- 
less the British and Americans allow it to 
become first rate by default. All signs point 
to the opposite right now. 

Morale of the Red air force, except under 
conditions of combatting invasion of the 
Soviet Union, is open to question, This 
is attested by the not insignificant number 
of deserters up to the rank of colonel who 
have been claiming refuge in western Europe 
during the past 2 years. 

During World War II sizable aviation de- 
tachments of the German-sponsored Rus- 
sian army of liberation, commanded by Lt. 
Gen. Andrei A. Vlassov, former hero of the 
Soviet Union, were organized at Marienbad 
and Eger, Czechoslovakia. Recruiting was 
from among captured Red air force pilots, 
General Vlassov’s air chief was Maj. Gen. 
Victor Maltzev, former Red air force officer. 
Ground units of this anti-Stalin army p°r- 
formed well on the eastern front but sur- 
rendered without fighting to the Allies In 
the west. 

It is not generally known in the United 
States that the Red air force high command 
has been purged again and again by order 
of Stalin from 1937 through the present 
postwar period, This is true also of the di- 











‘ates of top Soviet aeronautical re- 
1 centers such as the Zhukovsky Air 
1eering Academy in Moscow, 
Stalin's policy of using alternately the 
iout and sugar-candy reward is nowhere 
pparent than in the Soviet aircraft 
A. N. Tupolev, famous designer 
yombardment aircraft, and many other 
nding aeronautical engineers have (1) 
rved jail terms for crimes against the 
state and (2) received -high decora- 
ind Stalin prizes for aviation achieve- 





iring the last 12 years the post of chief 
he Red Air Force has become almost as 
ealthy for its holders as was that of 









yr of the Intericr under the last Czars 
of Russia. The latter office frequently be- 
came vacant suddenly as the result of direct 
action by revolutionists; the Red Air Force 
post is vacated only by order of Stalin an 
the Politburo but the changes come with the 
same abruptness. 
Starting with Gen. Yakov I. Alksnis, who 


also held the position of Vice Commissar of 
Defense, the following commanders of the 
Red Air Force have been removed during the 
years indicated either by firing squads or by 
sudden demotion to insignificant posts and 
disgrace: 

Gen. Yakov I. Alksnis, 1937; Gen. Alex- 
ander D. Loktionov, 1938; Gen. Pavel Rycha- 
gov, 1940; Gen. Yakov Smushkevich, 1941, 
and Marshal of the Air Force Alexander A. 
Novikov, 1946. 

The careers of General Alksnis and Marshal 

Novikov shed light on what can happen to 
high officers in Soviet Russia who make politi- 
cal missteps. General Alksnis was an old- 
time Bolshevik who became chief of Soviet 
aviation in 1933. He was obsessed with the 
idea of making it as progressive and power- 
ful as that of any other nation. In 1934 he 
visited Great Britain and the Netherlands 
to observe air progress, and in 1946 he visited 
Czechoslovakia for the same purpose. 
This foreign travel evidently was a serious 
error. At the start of Stalin’s widespread 
purges of Soviet military men accused of 
conspiring with foreign powers General 
Alksnis was appointed to the tribunal which 
condemned to death Marshal Mikhail N. 
Tukhacheveky. A short time later General 
Alksnis faced a firing squad himself. 

Marshal Novikov came to power in 1941, 
a few weeks after the German invasion of 
Soviet Russia. More than 2,500 Russian 
planes were destroyed on the ground in for- 
ward areas by the Luftwaffe during the first 
few days of the war. General Smushkevich, 








then Air Force head, disappeared suddenly. 
When he took over General Smushkevich’s 
post, Marshal Novikov was 34 years old and 


amajor general, Almost immediately he was 
promoted to lieutenant general and on Jan- 
uary 18, 1943, to colonel general. The fol- 
lowing month he became the first Soviet 
marshal of aviation and personally conducted 
Red Air Force operations at Stalingrad. 
Marshal Novikov became friendly, as did 
hi Opposite number in the Red Army, Mar- 
1al Georgei Zhukov, with American military 
nd air leaders. Apparently he lost prestige 
alter Stalin and Molotov made a postwar visit 
o Germany and saw the results of the com- 
ined British-American strategic bombing 
ffensive. There may have been no direct 
nnection between this episode and what 
sulted, but early in 1946 Marshal Novikov 
5 removed from his post without explana- 
It is known that he was sentenced to 
‘om 6 to 8 years in prison. Only his out- 
nding war record saved him from the fate 
of General Alksnis, 


RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY LAGS 


Marshal Stalin is credited in official Soviet 
publications with being an authority in many 
fields, including economics, finance, agricul- 
ture, labor relations, painting, music, the 
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drama, philosophy, education, literature, his- 
tory, and others. 

Some of Stalin’s personal contributions to 
the arts and sciences are open to question, 
but there is no doubt about his direct and 
personal influence on Soviet air strategy. 

Stalin’s precocious son, Vassily, who at 29 
is a Red Air Force lieutenant general, said 
publicly that not a single Soviet aircraft type 
existed which does not in some manner em- 
body the suggestions and guidance of my 
father. 

Probably no chief of state has intervened 
so often in air force affairs as Stalin, except 
possibly Adolf Hitler. It was Hitler who 
personally decided over the arguments of 
Air Marshal Hermann Goering and other 
Luftwaffe chiefs that the fast German Me262 
fighter was to be used instead for bombard- 
ment. 

This turned out to be one of the luckiest 
decisions of the war—for the Allies. How 
constructive some of Stalin’s equally arbi- 
trary decisions will be, remains to be seen. 
Until recently nearly 75 percent of Soviet 
air strength was assigned to air armies at- 
tached directly to and designed primarily 
to cooperate with the Red army commands. 

Such air force organization and stress on 
ground support aircraft can be traced di- 
rectly to Stalin’s personal experiences in 
the Russian civil war. An Official World 
War II publication of the Soviet government 
disclosed: 

“In the summer of 1936” (Nore.—Just be- 
fore Stalin’s first purge of the air force high 
command), “Stalin said that in 1920 he had 
observed the tremendous effect of low-flying 
attacks by Soviet planes on Baron Wrangel’s 
retreating White Guards. Acting upon Sta- 
lin’s instructions, Sergei Ilyushin designed 
the IL-2, a classical type of attack plane 
popularly known abroad as the Stormovik. 

“In analyzing the rout of armored Ger- 
man troops, the historians of the future will 
note the important part played by the IL-2.” 

There is no question that the Stormovik 
was an excellent weapon for knocking out 
German tanks—particularly after the bulk 
of Germany’s air power was shifted to the 
western front. This was done in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to halt the British-American 
strategic bombing offensive which eventually 
paralyzed German oil production and com- 
munications. 

Historians are likely to remember also, 
however, that Mr. Ilyushin, the Stormovik’s 
designer, told American correspondents in 
a wartime interview: “We never agreed with 
the theory that aircraft would play an inde- 
pendent role in the next war * * * we 
believed that the air force would be an arm 
of the ground forces primarily.” 

Stalin now has changed his mind, re- 
portedly after viewing the results of strategic 
bombing in Germany. Marshal Alexander 
A. Novikov, who put Stalin’s ground support 
theories into practice during most of World 
War II, has been purged, and Gen. Alexander 
Golovanov, commander of the long-range 
bomber force which Stalin has ordered ex- 
panded, is now a Red Air Force marshal. 

Mr. Ilyushin apparently can take a hint, 
for his most recent designing efforts have 
been concerned with a four-jet bomber pat- 
terned after the new United States Air Force 
Boeing B-47. This plane crossed North Amer- 
ica earlier this year at better than 690 miles 
an hour. 

Serious difficulties have been encountered 
in putting the new Soviet aviation policy in 
effect. The aircraft industry of the Soviet 
Union was the lIcst of any major nation in 
the world to give up wooden construction of 
major portions of its first-line aircraft. 

Marshal Konstantine A. Vershinin, who 
succeeded Marshal Novikov as chief of the 
Red Air Force on March 22, 1946, has been 
vociferous in calling for increased production 
efforts from the Soviet aircraft manufacture 
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ing industry “to counter the intrigues of 
international reaction.” 

In an address on the last Red Air Force 
Day, Marshal Vershinin, probably inadver- 
tently, pointed a finger at three chief weak- 
nesses of Soviet aviation. He stated then 
that the Soviet Union was putting special 
efforts into the development of (1) high- 
speed jet interceptors for defense; (2) multi- 
engined strategic bombardment aircraft, and 
(3) radar aids for all-weather flying. 

There is further evidence that one ad- 
Citional weak point—possibly the most basic 
and important one—is jet aircraft engines. 
Paul H. Wilkinson, editor of Aircraft En- 
gines of the World, and an experienced 
engineer, is certain that the Soviet Union is 
several years behind in jet developments as 
it. was previously in piston engines. 

At the beginning of World War II all en- 
gines used in combat aircraft of the Red Air- 
Force were slightly modified or redesigned 
versions of America’s Wright cyclone engine, 
France’s Gnome Rhone and Hispano-Suiza 
engines and Germany’s BMW, for which li- 
censes to manufacture had been purchased. 

During the early days of the present Brit- 
ish Labor Government, the Soviet Union was 
allowed to purchase more than 50 British 
jet engines of the. Rolls-Royce Nene and 
Derwent type, but this soon was stopped. 
Soviet designers have the present help of 
numerous German technicians but it is un- 
likely that they have solved all problems of 
mass producing an outstanding jet engine. 
This still is a kink in the United States air- 
craft industry which built the world’s best 
piston engines. 

In addition to its lack of strategic bom- 
bardment background the Red Air Force dur- 
ing World War II had no actual experience 
in countering strategic attacks with radar- 
directed interception. Nearly all escaped 
Soviet pilots have mentioned particularly 
the lack of electronic aids to all-weather 
flying available in the Soviet Union and the 
obvious progress of the United States in this 
field. Two years ago Soviet transport planes 
never operated at night, a feat which Ameri- 
cans have been doing for more than a decade, 
as ordinary routine. 











BRITAIN STRESSES AIR DEFENSE 

Britain is playing a vital role in European 
aviation today but for the time being it is 
chiefly a defensive one. 

The nation is expanding and modernizing 
the British Royal Air Force and the Royal 
Navy Air Arm with primary emphasis on the 
defensive capabilities of both. All first-line 
day-fighter squadrons in the United King- 
dom are equipped with Vampire jet inter- 
ceptor-fighters of the type holding the worlc 
altitude record of 59,000 feet or with Meteor 
jet fighters having operational speeds of bet- 
ter than €00 miles an hour. 

The total personnel of the Royal Air Force 
at present is about 228,000 as compared with 
419,000 in the United States Air Force. There 
are 30 major aircraft-manufacturing com- 
panies in Britain together with 7 additional 
companies building aircraft engines. Na- 
tionalization of the industry is extremely 
unlikely, a member of the Ministry of Supply 
told this correspondent. 

By June of 1950 the RAF expects to double 
the present strength of its jet day-fighter 
squadrons in Great Britain. It also plans to 
equip all night-fighter squadrons at present 
flying Mosquitos—one of the fastest twin- 
engined piston aircraft of World War II— 
with twin-jet night fighters. 

A new swept-back-wing jet fighter devel- 
oped from the Vickers attacker is being pro- 
duced for supersonic interception. Fighter 
planes of superior armament and speed were 
the RAF’s chief asset during the Battle of 
Britain and now, as before, quality of prod- 
uct is stressed. 

Britain is selling relatively small quanti- 
ties of Vampires and Meteors to all the 
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friendly nations of western Europe includ- 
ing Sweden and Switzerland. The nation’s 
air representatives have followed this up 
with negotiations for producing these types 
under license in the above countries. 

This is bringing about a standardization of 
both aircraft types and strategy among 
European nations faced with the threat of 
the Red Air Force. 

One of Britain’s most important air cen- 
ters at present is the central fighter estab- 
lishment located in Norfolk County and com- 
manded by Air Commodore D. F. W. Atch- 
erley. Its current No. 1 priority problem 
is defense against high speed bombers. This 
is linked with a study of the likely trends of 
future air attack against Britain and the 
nation’s allies. 

Every RAF pilot now is trained to fly in all 
types of weather. One cannot get his wings 
unless he has demonstrated competence as 
an instrument fiyer. All-Empire schools 
specializing in instrument flight instruction 
are being created in Great Britain, and pilots 
from allied nations will be admitted to these 
and other specialist schools. 

Although the British airmen feel that they 
are unable at present to afford large-scale 
production of giant bombers of the United 
States Air Force B-36 type, they have just 
flown their first jet bomber, the English 
electric A-1 twin-jet. Also, the nation is 
known to have larger ones on the drawing 
boards. 

One year from now the RAF expansion pro- 
gram calls for limited production of me- 
dium jet bombers. The RAF bomber com- 
mand's chief offensive weapon at present is 
the four-engined Lincoln, a conventional 
piston-engined bomber of slower speed than 
the American B-29 but larger bomb capacity. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Navy has been con- 
ducting experiments with jet fighters in col- 
laboration with the British Ministry of Sup- 
ply looking toward the complete elimination 
of aircraft undercarriage in shipboard oper- 
ations. This is done through use of cata- 
pults and a new secret flexible flight deck. 

Some Navy enthusiasts even foresee the 
disappearance of the orthodox aircraft car- 
rier with its long flight deck in favor of new 
carriers of the future which would be less 
vulnerable to bombardment. They look 
even further ahead and predict that small 
teams will be able to set up mobile catapults 
and mattresslike “flexible flight decks” on 
land in a fraction of the time now necessary 
for the building of even small airships. 

The Vampire was the world’s first jet air- 
craft to land and take off from a carrier at 
sea. A slightly modified version of the air- 
craft called the Sea Vampire already is in 
operational service with the carriers of the 
Royal Navy. 

In spite of the Sea Vampire’s superior per- 
formance, Royal Navy scientists conducting 
the landing experiments believe that com- 
plete elimination of the aircraft’s undercar- 
riage will save approximately one-twentieth 
of the all-up weight. This gain, they point 
out, could be translated into improvements in 
range, ceiling, climb, or firepower. 

Initial tests were made first with models 
and gliders to determine hitherto unknown 
details about landing fast jet fighters having 
no undercarriage. Later production-type 
;Vampires were used on an experimental 
“flexible flight deck’ constructed at Farn- 
boro and later they were repeated on the 
flight deck of the Royal Navy carrier H. M.S. 
Warrior. 

The carrier Formidable is being recon- 
structed to take the Royal Navy’s most mod- 
ern jet aircraft including designs still under 
development. The flight deck and other 
equipment of the carrier Indomitable has 
just been surveyed with a view to moderniza- 
tion, for despite the achievements of the 
R. A. F. in World War II the British discov- 





ered that a strong and modern navy air arm 
was a great asset in modern warfare also, 


RADAR WALL, JETS, GUN CREWS 


The master plan for defense of western 
Europe against the Soviet Air Force calls 
for a radar wall around all of the democratic 
nations, backed up by jet fighter squadrons 
and antiaircraft batteries. 

The radar wall will extend more than 1,500 
miles from the Baltic Sea across Europe and 
the Mediterranean Sea to the southern 
boundaries of French North Africa. It will 
include western Germany and as much of 
the nation as is in democratic hands when 
the wall becomes operational. 

Each of the nations which signed the At- 
lantic Pact is expected to take part in the 
scheme eventually, although the initial 
plans were worked out by Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
France. These countries plan to start con- 
structing radar stations on their own terri- 
tory before the end of 1949. 

The major part of the electronics equip- 
ment under present plans will be manufac- 
tured by Britain and France, although some 
may come from the United States. 

Cooperation for air defense measures 
among the nations of the so-called Western 
Unio. passed the planning stage last month 
when on request from the Belgian and Dutch 
chiefs of staff, the British War Office dis- 
patched two heavy anticraft training 
teams to Europe. One went to Deventer, 
about 20 miles northeast of Arnheim in the 
Netherlands and the other to the Belgian 
Artillery School at Brasschaat, north of Ant- 
werp, for instructional purposes. 

Maj. Gen. C. W. E. Heath, command- 
ing general of Number One Antiaircraft 
Group controlling the air defense of London, 
went with them. The request, incidentally, 
went through the Western Union defense 
committee’s advance echelon headquarters at 
Fontainebleau near Paris. 

Nearly all the nations of democratic west- 
ern Europe now have chosen the British- 
designed De-Havilland Vampire or the Glos- 
ter Metcor as their standard jet interceptor. 
Quantity delivery of Gloster fighters and 
dual-control jet trainers for the Belgian air 
force is about to start. 

France, which is making a considerable 
effort to become a first-ranking air power, 
already has received a small number of Vam- 
pires from the British Government. 

This correspondent learned in France that 
the nationalized French aircraft company 
Societe Nationale de Constructions Aero- 
nautiques du Sud-Est had just signed an 
agreement with the British deHavilland Co. 
to manufacture the Vampire under license 
in France. 

One of the most interesting developments 
in aviation on the European Continent is 
the return of private enterprise to French 
aircraft manufacturing. Before World War 
II the entire industry was nationalized and 
had a poor production record during the 
crucial months before the fall of France. 

Part of this failure was due directly to the 
sabotage of production by Communist work- 
ers during the period of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact. At this time official Marxist dialecti- 
cians were describing the fight of Britain 
and France against Nazi Germany as an im- 
perialist war. 

In the current post-war period which saw 
Communist ministers included in several 
French Cabinets, numerous Communist 
Party card holders wormed their way into 
positions of responsibility in the French 
aircraft industry. 

A short time ago, while this correspond- 
ent still was in France, the government dis- 
charged nearly 300 aircraft industry work- 
men of the nationalized company S. N. C. A. 
du Nord, These men, all members of the 
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Communist-directed General Confederation 
of Labor, appeared at a Paris airfield where 
a new jet fighter prototype manufactured by 
their company was being tested and vocifer. 
ously attacked manufacture of weapons for 
the coming imperialist war. 

Later the Government moved security 
troops into the company factory at Issy les 
Moulineaux. The 1,400 workers were ad- 
vised that because of obvious and continued 
sabotage of combat aircraft construction the 
factory would be closed until further notice. 

A bill has passed the French National As- 
sembly which will allow the French Goy- 
ernment to dispose of such parts of the na. 
tionalized aircraft industry as the Minister 
of National Defense designates. It is un- 
derstood that the present middle-roaq 
French Government is anxious to close a 
large number of the nine nationalized and 
Communist-dominated aircraft plants in 
the Paris area. 

The industry at present is still between 
75- and 80-percent nationalized, but some 
of the outstanding new military aircraft pro- 
totypes are the products of private factories, 

The French army of the air has a total 
effective personnel at present amounting to 
73,000 men, Jean Moreau, the Air Minister 
and an old pilot, admitted to this corre- 
spondent that this is insufficient for bringing 
into being an air force strong and well or- 
ganized in accord with the place which 
France and the French Union will occupy in 
the world of tomorrow. 

Sweden is not a member of the Atlantic 
Pact but the cooperation between Sweden 
and Great Britain is much closer than is 
realized in the United States. Considerable 
numbers of British-built Vampires have 
been delivered to Sweden during the last 2 
years and an unusual agreement has just 
been concluded. This will allow Svenska 
Flygmotor A. B. to build deHavilland Goblin 
jet engines at Trollhattan, send them to 
British duty-free for installation in Vampire 
fighters which then will be flown to the 
Swedish Air Force for delivery. 


ONLY UNITED STATES CAPABLE OF 
ASSAULT ON RUSSIA 


America’s air power, in conjunction with 
the atom bomb, is providing the only real 
counterbalance in Europe to the strength 
of the Red air force. 

Important elements of this air power in- 
clude Air Force squadrons of very long-range 
bombers operating from bases on land, and 
Navy air units of very fast planes attached 
to carrier task forces capable of roaming al- 
most at will the seven-tenths of the earth's 
surface which is water. 

Britain’s fast jet interceptors are begin- 
ning to gird western Europe defensively, to- 
gether with radar and anti-aircraft batteries. 
It may be that in the unlikely event of war 
with the Soviet Union during the next 3 
years these jet aircraft will be able to exact 
ruinous attrition from Red air force bom- 
bardment units. 

British Hurricane fighters did that with 
Air Marshal Goering’s invincible Luftwaffe 
in the Battle of Britain and actually halted 
the attack. But defense alone does not win 
modern wars. And admittedly only the 
United States at present can afford to pro- 
duce in quantity the complex air weapons 
necessary to exploit by offensive bombard- 
ment several clearly defined weaknesses in 
the economic and military structure of the 
Soviet Union. 

How formidable is the gantlet of Soviet 
fighter defenses which they would have to 
run? According to press association cables 
from Moscow, the Soviet Union demonstrated 
some jet fighter planes so fast that foreign 
observers who watched them streak past 
could not agree on their characteristics. 
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This description of dazzling speed would 
have been more impressive if the detail that 
the jet fighters flashed across Tushino Air 
Field at altitudes under 1,000 feet had not 
been added. At low altitudes even 100- 
horsepower light planes look fast, as pro- 
moters of midget airplane races in the United 
States discovered some time ago, and the 
noise is terrific. 

The low-altitude flying act is not exactly 
a new trick in the repertoire of Soviet prop- 
aganda. Thirteen years ago on May Day, 
1936, press dispatches from Moscow reported 
that an air fleet which included squadrons of 
four-engined bombers skimmed the spires 
of the Kremlin and then at low altitude 
roared over the crowd with such speed that 
few figures on the sizo of the fleet agreed. 

The previous May Day, 1935, according to 
other cables, a formidable air armada of 700 
military aircraft came across the Red Square 
“flying so low that they seemed in danger of 
clipping the czarist double eagles which still 
top the Kremlin towers.” The cables added: 
“Speed of the aircraft * * * impressed 
foreign observers.” 

During World War II speed was one char- 
acteristic for which Soviet combat aircraft 
were not noted, and although Red Air Force 
ground-attack aircraft such as the IL-2 
Stormovik performed well, Soviet four-en- 
gined bombers made only a few sporadic raids 
throughout the conflict. It would not be 
well to underestimate Soviet jet fighters, but 
it also is worth keeping in mind that air 
shows in the Kked Square are not intended 
to provide data for objective foreign ap- 
praisals. 

The most obvious weakness of the Soviet 
Union right now is oil. Air Marshal Goering 
sourly stated a truism growing out of bitter 
German experience when he told his Allied 
captors: “Without oil nobody can fight a 
war.” After American and British strategic 
bombardment of German oil-supply sources, 
German panzer units were stranded for lack 
of fuel. Fighter units could fly only once a 
week in many cases because they lacked 
aviation gasoline. 

At present the Soviet Union, which pro- 
duces only one-eighth of the petroleum 
available to the United States by conserva- 
tive estimates, is not well supplied with 
petroleum products for the nation’s own 
economy. 

The nations of western Europe are rela- 
tively oilless. In the event of a Red Army 
advance toward the English Channel, the 
Soviet Union would need large additional 
quantities to operate the area’s transporta- 
tion system and industry. Before World 
War II, crude petroleum produced in western 
Europe amounted to less than 2 percent of 
the area's total consumption. 

New Oil fields are being exploited under in- 
tensive pressure from Stalin in Siberia and 
in the huge square of land between the Volga 
River and the Ural Mountains northeast of 
Stalingrad. Considerably more than 50 per- 
cent of all Soviet petroleum still comes from 
the rich and concentrated oil fields at Baku 
on the Caspian Sea. 

Until recently, at least, approximately 80 
percent of all Soviet aviation gasoline was 
refined in the Baku area. This, incidentally, 
is within easy range of American B-29's and 
British Lincoln heavy bombers based in the 
Middle East, 

To modify this situation, the Soviet Union 
has been making almost frantic attempts 
during the last 2 years to move all existing 
equipment from the German synthetic-oil 
plants in their zone of occupation to undis- 
closed areas deep inside Russia. For several 
years these could produce unaided only a 
portion of the fuel needs of the huge Red 
Air Force. Even if sufficient, the benefits 
of this production would depend on the 
efficiency of the Soviet transportation system. 
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Actually, the railroads of Soviet Russia are 
considered by Allied strategists to be highly 
vulnerable to air attack, even though there 
are few marshalling yards in the European 
sense. The Soviet Union, with, roughly, 
three times the land area of the United 
States, has less than one-third the railroad 
mileage. 

Under war conditions, the Russian railway 
system would be under severe strain with- 
out. any outside interference. Air bombard- 
ment would certainly intensify the strain. 

Other high-priority targets in the Soviet 
Union after oil centers and communications 
probably would be (1) electric power sta- 
tions, (2) Soviet aircraft engine factories, 
and (3) centers such as Moscow. (Besides 
being a ball-bearing and aircraft manufac- 
turing city, Moscow is the location of many 
top Soviet air research and aeronautical 
engineering laboratories.) 

The United States Air Force is within 
theoretical reach of some of the most im- 
portant strategic targets in Soviet Russia 
through B-29 units operating from Britain 
and western Europe, the Middle East, Scandi- 
navia, Okinawa, and several other points. 

These attacks could be supplemented and 
possibly supplied with fighter escort from 
highly mobile air carrier task forces of the 
United States Navy. Chiefs of this service 
have disclosed that the new North American 
AJ-1 bomber is a plane designed specifically 
for carrying the atomic bomb. 

The United States Air Force is building its 
future long-range strategy around the huge 
Convair B-36 with the idea of “conducting, 
if necessary, intercontinental warfare from 
bases inside the United States.” Gen. Muir 
S. Fairchild, Deputy Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, told this correspondent: 

“There is discouraging evidence that the 
full significance of our widely discussed long- 
range weapons is seldom completely grasped. 
Our possession of some such aircraft already 
has made obsolete the old method of defense 
against air power which involved conquering 
or absorbing all possible base areas which 
would be useful for strategic attack. Now 
that air attack is possible from great dis- 
tances to the heart of any major power, 
none can defend itself from such an attack 
by piece-meal conquest of other nations.” 

Whether or not the B-36 is as good as the 
Air Force claims it to be, this correspondent 
cannot say. It is beyond question, however, 
that any future war involving the United 
States would see major emphasis put on the 
strategic air offensive. The B-36 has been 
chosen by the Air Force as its basic future 
weapon until a better one can be built. Its 
use should enlarge the capacity of the Nation 
to destroy any enemy’s will to resist. 





Tax Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial on Tax Freedom Day, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Times-Herald 
this morning, particularly interested me, 
so I went to work to find out what our 
friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
MEYER] said to his people. What he said 
deserves broader distribution than that 
covered by the columns of his local news- 
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paper as evidenced by the attention paid 
to it by the editor of the Times-Herald 
and my own interest therein. 

Under permission heretofore granted, 
I am inserting both the editorial on Tax 
Freedom Day and the letter to which it 
refers: 

Tax Freepom Day 

Representative HrerBerRT MeEyYeER, Of Kansas, 
has just reported that he is putting all the 
weight of his office behind a proposal made 
by the Florida Retailers Association to set 
aside April 28 as a new national holiday— 
Tax Freedom Day. 

GOOD REASON FOR CELEBRATING 

“All of us,” says MEYER, “work for the 
Government from January 1 to April 28 this 
year—for that proportion of your income 
goes to pay taxes. On April 28 you will be 
liberated to work for yourself and your fam- 
ily.” 

The good Congressman then went on to 
point out that even those who pay no income 
tax still get nicked by hidden taxes, such 
as the 78 different taxes on a quart of milk 
and the 151 taxes on a loaf of bread and 
the 201 taxes on a gallon of gasoline. Hid- 
den taxes form one-third of all rent, food, 
clothing, and fuel costs. 

We free Americans are now paying out 32 
cents in taxes from every dollar we earn. 

Let us by all means observe Tax Freedom 
Day—if only to commemorate the spirit of 
our ancestors who fought, bled, and died 
resisting foreign governments which sought 
to gain much less power over us than our 
own Government is grabbing for today. 


VIEWING THE CONGRESSIONAL SCENE WITH 
CONGRESSMAN HERBERT A. (Hus) MEYER 


The other day the Florida Retailers Asso- 
ciation came up with what I think is an 
excellent idea. They suggested that April 28 
be set aside as a new national holiday to 
celebrate Tax Freedom Day. You see, all 
of us, from January 1 to April 28 this year, 
work for the Government, for all the money 
you make goes just to pay taxes. On April 
28 you will be liberated to work for yourself 
and your family. 

Maybe you don’t realize it, but 32 cents or 
nearly a third of every dollar you earn goes 
for taxes. Of that amount 21 cents are for 
hidden taxes, some of which I have told you 
about. Many people who pay no income tax 
are under the impression they pay no taxes 
at all. But the American Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation says this ts a fool’s paradise. You 
pay hidden taxes on everything. For in- 
stance, a2 man who earns $960 a year paid 
out $123.84 in hidden taxes, according to 
this organization. A man earning $1,800 a 
year paid out $243. Here is how you pxy. 
There are 78 different taxes on a quart of 
milk; 151 taxes on a loaf of bread; 100 taxes 
on an egg; 125 taxes on a woman’s cotton 
dress; 118 taxes on a man’s suit of clothes; 
154 taxes on a cake of soap; 201 taxes on a 
gallon of gasoline. Hidden taxes form one- 
third of all rent costs and one-third of what 
you pay on food, clothing, electricity, gas, 
rent, fuel, and other items of everyday living. 

Wanting to know just how all of these 
taxes affected you good folks of the Third 
District, I asked a tax-research expert to fig- 
ure out just what share of the colossal n2- 
tional debt of $263,800,000,000 which is an- 
ticipated at the end of the fiscal year 1951, 
is owed by the taxpayers of the nine counties 
comprising the Third District. 

Now hold your hats! You'll have to after 
you see these figures. Your share of this 
debt is $455,405,100. Here it is, broken down 
into counties. This computation is based 
on population estimates as cf January 1, 
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1949, and a per capita debt of $1,759. Chau- 
tauqua County will owe $13,896,100; Chero- 
kee’s share is $51,362,800; Cowley will owe 
$65,434,800; Elk County’s share of this debt 
is $12,488,900; Crawford will be hit for $92,- 
347,500; Labette comes up with $59,102,400; 
while Montgomery County’s obligation runs 
to $88,829,500; Necsho Count; is in the kitty 
for $41,336,500; and Wilson County’s share is 
$30,606,600. 

I venture to say you never realized that 
your shares in this tremendous debt ran 
into the millions. 

But that isn’t all so grab your hat again. 
The President has proposed a spending 
budget of $42,439,000,000 for 1951. 

This tax expert broke down this figure for 
me to show what each county will be liable 
for in the 1951 proposed spending budget. 
He computed it on the consumer income 
figures in the district for 1948, since the 
spending power of the people will determine 
how much of this budget each community 
must pay. 

Are you ready? Chautauqua County’s 
share, based on consumer spending is $1,410,- 
500; Cherokee is down for $4,421,700; Cowley’s 
share is twice as much, amounting to $9,- 
956,200; Crawford County would have to shell 
out $10,912,800; Elk County gets off easy 
with $1,264,000; Labette goes up to $7,- 
481,800; Montgomery County has a whopper 
in $12,406,200; Neosho County gets by with 
only $5,588,200; and Wilson County comes 
up with $3,011,300. 

Maybe you can get your mind off all this 
money you owe and your share of the na- 
tional debt and the new spending program 
by spending a quiet evening at home reading 
such deathless prose which you can get for 
free but paid for by your tax money as 
Powdery Mildew of Ornamental Plants, Take 
Care of Household Rubber, and Food for Two, 
provided, of course, you have any money left 
to buy food for two, 


Taxes have gone up 800 percent since 
1941. You can hardly afford to live and 
if you die your friends have to pay taxes 
in order to bury you, for all you leave will 
be eaten up in Federal and State inher- 
itance taxes and the balance due on your 
last income tax. “To be, or not to be,” 
still is the question. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced this morning a bill (H. R. 7738) 
providing for revenue revision and cor- 
rection of many tax inequities to which I 
desire to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers ‘of the House. 

I have introduced this bill at the re- 
quest of the section of taxation of the 
American Bar Association, and this bill 
represents long and tedious research and 
work of that section, and their work has 
been approved by the American Bar 
Association. 


I feel that the views of these distin- 
guished lawyers are worthy of our most 
serious thought and study, and while I 
may not concur in each and every item, 
1 have read the bill and I do heartily con- 
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cur in most of it. This bill, if finally 
passed, will not, in my opinion, affect the 
revenue to any great extent, but will re- 
move many inequities that should have 
been corrected long ago. 

Under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include therein a full sum- 
marization and explanation of the bill 
prepared by the section of taxation. 


SUMMARY EXPLANATION OF PROVISIONS OF 
H. R. 7738 anv H. R. 7825 


These bills, introduced March 16, 1950, by 
Representative A. Sipney Camp, of Georgia, 
and March 23, 1950, by Representative DANIEL 
A. REED, of New York, at the request of the 
American Bar Association, collect in an 
orderly fashion a number of proposed 
changes in the internal revenue laws recom- 
mended by the association. 

The following statement is designed to set 
forth in summary the nature of each of the 
changes proposed by the bill and the reasons 
therefor. 


TITLE I-—-INCOME TAXES 


Section 101, taxable years affected: Except 
as otherwise expressly provided, all amend- 
ments made by this title shall be applicable 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1949. 

Section 102, elimination of the life-insur- 
ance factor of pension trusts from taxable 
income of employees: Under the present law, 
if a plan provides retirement-income-insur- 
ance benefits together with death benefits, 
the employee receiving such protection is 
deemed to receive current taxable income 
measured by the cost of term life insurance 
in the amount provided during the year. 
The result is inconsistent with the long- 
standing rule to the effect that group-insur- 
ance benefits are not currently taxable to 
employees. The amounts are generally small 
and the administrative difficulties far out- 
weigh the advantage in revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. PS-58, promulgated January 30, 
1947, and revised March 7, 1947, mitigates 
this burden somewhat, but does not cure 
the administrative nuisance, both to the 
Government and to employers and trustees, 
of treating the life-insurance factor as tax- 
able income. The bar association proposes 
to eliminate the insurance factor of pension 
trusts from taxable income by an amend- 
ment to section 22 (b) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

Section 103, extension to 75 days of the 
time within which taxpayer on accrual basis 
may contribute amounts to pension plan and 
secure deduction therefor on year of accrual: 
Under the present law, a taxpayer on an 
accrual basis cannot take a deduction for 
accrued amount of payments to a pension or 
profit-sharing plan unless actual payment is 
made within 60 days after the close of the 
taxable year of accrual. The bar associa- 
tion has recommended that section 23 (p) 
(1) (E) be amended so as to extend this 
time period to 75 days after the close of the 
taxable year. The payments under many 
plans are determinable only when the 
audited results of the year’s operations are 
known, and often this is difficult to obtain 
within 60 days. 

Section 104, union welfare trusts, deductti- 
bility of contributions: The enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act has brought into the 
limelight so-called union welfare funds, 
many of which provide pension or annuity 
benefits. It is understood that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue has taken the 
position that contributions by employers to 
such funds which provide such benefits are 
not deductible for income tax purposes un- 
less they meet the requirements of section 23 
(p) of the Internal Revenue Code, relating to 
conventional pension or annuity plans. The 
result of this position is to put in jeopardy 
the deduction of such contributions, since it 





will be difficult in most cases, if not impossi- 
ble to meet the requirements of actuarial 
soundness applicable to deductions under 
section 23 (p). Accordingly, it is proposed 
to rectify the situation by making it clear 
that the deductibility of contributions to 
welfare trusts which meet the requirements 
of section 302 (c) (5) of the code, relating 
to ordinary and necessary business expenses, 
This is believed to be consonant with the in- 
tention of Congress, which could hardly have 
intended that the 1942 amendments to sec. 
tions 23 (p) and 165 of the code should apply 
to these welfare trusts. This provision is 
made applicable to all taxable years begin. 
ning after December 31, 1941. 

Section 105, pension and profit-sharing 
plans; extension of capital gains treatment to 
distributions made within 1 year on account 
of either the employee’s separation from the 
service or death: Under the present law, if 
the total distributions payable under a quali- 
fied pension or profit-sharing plan are paid 
to the distributee within one taxable year of 
the distributee on account of the employee's 
separation from the service, the amount of 
such distribution is considered a capital gain 
to the extent that the amount exceeds the 
amounts contributed by the employee. This 
provision is a very desirable one because if, 
when an employee retires and receives a lump 
sum payment, he were taxed at ordinary in- 
come rates in 1 year on the total amount of 
distributions over what he has contributed, a 
large percentage of the amount he receives 
might be taken by the tax authorities. Sub- 
section (b) of the bar association proposal 
would amend section 165 (b) of the code so 
as to extend capital gains treatment not 
only to situations where the payment is due 
to the employee’s separation from the service, 
but also to situations where it is due to the 
employee’s death after his separation from 
the service. 

Subsection (a) is an amendment to sec- 
tion 22 (b) (2) (B), to extend the same capi- 
tal gains treatment to nontrusteed plans, 
There seems no reason why, if the particular 
pension or profit-sharing plan of a corpora- 
tion is set up on an annuity basis rather than 
on a trust basis, this technical distinction 
should mean a different method of taxation 
to the recipient of the payments. 

This section would be applicable to all 
taxable years since 1941. 

Section 106, pension plans for partnerships 
and individual proprietorships: Under exist- 
ing law, partners and sole proprietors may 
not be included as beneficiaries under pen- 
sion plans for their employees under sec- 
tion 165 of the code, although stockholders 
employed by their corporation are not so 
affected. The result is to discourage the es- 
tablishment of such plans for the employees 
of business conducted in these forms, and 
to discriminate against employees of unin- 
corporated business. Section 106 would 
amend section 165 of the code by providing 
that the sole proprietor or partner who per- 
forms personal services in the business shall 
be treated as an “employee” as well as an 
“employer” for the purposes of that section; 
that the part of his income from the busi- 
ness which is attributable to his services 
shall be deemed “compensation”; and that 
where both personal services and capital are 
material income-producing factors, the ap- 
portionment of income to services shall be 
made under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner. 

Section 107, taxation of annuity payments: 
Under present law, annuity payments are 
treated as in part a nontaxable return of 
premiums, and the balance as taxable in- 
come. However, the formula used treats 25 
taxable income all of the excess annual re- 
ceipts over and above 3 percent of the 
amounts paid for the annuity. The result is 
that many annuitants are never able to re- 
capture their outlay tax-free, while others, 
through such recapture, incur a sharp rise 














in taxable income in the year following that 
in which the total cost has been recovered 
under this arbitrary formula. 

The proposed amendment substitutes a 
constant yearly exclusion for the life of the 
annuitant. If he lives out his exact life ex- 
pectancy, he will recover tax-free exactly the 
cost of the annuity. If he lives beyond such 
expectancy, he will recover tax-free more 
than his premiums paid; if he dies before 
the expiration of such expectancy, he will 
recover less. However, on the average, the 
results are equitable in that the revenues 
will not be reduced, and the annuitant’s tax- 
able income from this source will be con- 
stant. 

Section 108, cancellation of indebtedncss: 
Section 22 (b) (a) of the code permits a cor- 
poration in certain situations to clect to ex- 
clude from gross income the income which 
would otherwice be taxable to it upon the 
cancell. ‘on of indebtedness, on condition 
that the basis of its property under section 
113 be correspondingly reduced. This pro- 
vision, in situations to which it applies, re- 
lieves hardship by deferring an additional 
tax burden upon a taxpayer already cmbar- 
rassed financially. However, the provision is 
a temporary one, not applicable to cancel- 
lations of debt occurring after December 31, 
1949; the election to get its benefits must be 
made at the time the return is filed, it does 
not apply to noncorporate taxpayers, and it 
does not apply unless the cancelled debt was 
evidenced by a security as therein defined. 

Section 108 would make the provision a 
permanent part of the ccde; would extend 
the pericd of election until the expiration of 
the period for filing a claim for refund; would 
make the provision applicable to all taxpay- 
ers; and would eliminate the requirement 
that the debt be evidenced by a security. 
The reason for extending the date for elec- 
tion is that there is great uncertainty under 
the decisions (Cf. Helvering v. American 
Dental Co, (318 U. S. 322) and Commissioner 
v. Jacobson (336 U. S. 28)) as to when can- 
cellation of debt results in taxable income to 
the debtor, and the taxpayer is often unable 
to determine what action to take at the time 
the return is filed. 

Section 109, last-in-first-out inventory: 
Subsection (a) gives the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue discretion (which he does 
not now have) in determining when the tax- 
payer must exercise the election urder the 
involuntary liquidation and replacement 
provisions as to elective inventories con- 
tained in section 22 (d) (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, so that it will ke possible for 
him to provide relief in cases of hardship 
where the necessary election has not heen 
made within the period prescribed by the 
statute. 

In cases where, upon replacement of elec- 
tive inventories involuntarily liquidated, de- 
ficiencies or refunds are determined for the 
year of involuntary liquidation, the present 
law provides that no interest is payable on 
such deficiencies or refunds. Subsection (b) 
provides for interest on such deficiencies 
from January 1, 1948, or from the date for 
the payment of the tax for the year of re- 
placement, whichever is later; and provides 
for interest on such refunds from January 1, 
1948, or from the date of filing of the claim 
for refund, whichever is later. 

Section 110, alimony paid under separa- 
tion agreement: Under sections 22 (k) and 
171 (a) of the Code, amounts paid in accord- 
ance with the terms of a separation agree- 
ment between husband and wife, where they 
are not legally divorced or separated under 
court decree, are not deductible by the hus- 
With the privi- 
lege of splitting income introduced by the 
Revenue Act of 1948, which is open to all 
married couples not separated under a court 
decree, it is believed that where separate re- 
turns are filed, amounts paid under separa- 
tion agreements should be deductible by the 
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husband and taxable to the wife, even 
though they are not legally separated under 
court decree. The proposed amendment is 
to that effect although it should be noted 
that the husband and wife who are thus sep- 
arated may, at their option, file a joint re- 
turn, in which event the recommended 
change would become inapplicable. 

Section 111, deduction of worthless stock 
loss in case of affiliated corporation: This 
section amends section 23 (g) (4) (B) of the 
Internal Revenue Code to remove an appar- 
ently unintended discrimination. 

Section 23 (g) (4) provides that a corpo- 
ration may deduct as an ordinary loss the 
loss on worthless stcck in an affiliated cor- 
poration. In defining what is an affiliate 
for purposes of that paragraph, section 23 (g) 
(4) (B) provides that a corporation shall not 
be deemed to be an affiliate with the taxpayer 
unless more than 90 percent of the aggregate 
of its gross income for all years has been 
from sources other than royalties, rents, divi- 
dends, interest annuities, or gains from secu- 
rities transactions. The limitation was put 
into the statute in order to exclude holding 
companies from the benefits of section 23 (g) 
(4), but as now worded the law inadvertently 
excludes a number of operating companies, 
such as banks and investment companies, 
just because much of their income is de- 
rived from rents, interest, or the like. The 
proposed amendment would extend the bene- 
fits of section 23 (g) (4) to losses on the 
stock of corporations “actively engaged in 
a trade or business,”’ whatever the source of 
their income. 

Section 112, extension of business-bad-debt 
reduction: Under existing law a distinction 
is made between business bad debts and non- 
business bad debts. The distinction is im- 
portant because the former are deductible 
in full and the latter (in the case of a tax- 
payer other than a corporation) are treated 
as short-term cepital losses which are de- 
ductible only against capital gains plus not 
more than $1,000 of ordinary income. The 
nonbusiness bad debt is so defined under 

xisting law as to include true business debts 
which do not become worthless until after 
the taxpayer has terminated his business. 
Since it is manifestly unfair to distinguish 
in this manner between business debts which 
become worthless while the business is still 
in operation and those which become worth- 
less at a later date, section 112 amends the 
efinition of a nonbusiness bad debt so as to 
exclude a debt arising in the course of the 
taxpayer’s trade or business. 

Section 113, change of election with re- 
spect to standard deduction: Existing law 
permits the individual income taxpayer to 
elect to take a standard deduction instead 
of itemizing his deductions. This election 
must be made cn the tax réturn in a manner 
prescribed by regulations. An election so 
made is irrevocable. This provision has 
worked unjustly for taxpayers who find sub- 
sequently that they have acted unwisely or 
whose correct taxable income is subsequently 
found to be different from that on the return. 
Section 113 permits the taxpayer to change 
an election with respect to the standard de- 
ductions for any taxable year within the 
pericd of the statute of limitations. Such 


be prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary. 

Section 114, wages paid to dependents: 
Under existing law a taxpayer is permitted 
to claim a deduction under the income tax 
for wages paid by him to a person who is 
a dependent and for whom the taxpayer 
claims an exemption. Since these wages re- 
duce the extent of the recipient’s depend- 
ency, it is undesirable to allow the deduc- 
tion while also allowing the dependency 
credit. Section 114 disallows the deduction 
of wages paid to persons who are dependents 
of the taxpayer. 
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Section 115, unpaid expenses and interest, 
related taxpayers: Section 24 (c) of the ccde 
was passed at the request of the Treasury to 
eliminate a great inequity against the Gov- 
ernment. Prior to that act, corporate tax- 
pceyers would be permitted deductions on the 
accrual kasis for amounts of salarics or in- 
terest or the like accrued to related taxpay- 

rs, but the related taxpayers (being on the 

cash basis) might delay for a long time pay- 
ing or might never pay a tax on the income. 
Despite the clear purpose of section 24 (c) 
which was simply to correct the injustice 
against the Government which was previously 
possible, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has with success applied that section even 
to cases where the related taxpayer, although 
on the cash basis, is actually taxed upon the 
accrued item upon a theory of constructive 
receipt. See Lake v. Commissioner (148 F. 
(2d) 898). Section 115 of the bill would 
amend section 24 (c) so as to provide that, 
if the recipient of income is actually taxed 
on the income, whether or not received by 
him, the deduction will be allowed to the 
related taxpayer. 

Section 116, credit for dividends received: 
Under existing law, section 26 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code limits the dividends 
received credit to 85 percent of the amount 
received as dividends from domestic corpo- 
rations which are subject to income taxation. 
This credit is not extended to resident for- 
eign corporations having substantial income 
from sources within the United States. Such 
resident foreign corporations are frequently 
owned by domestic corporations with the re- 
sult that, although the foreign corporation 
is subjected to the regular 38 percent normal 
and surtax rates with respect to its earnings 
from the United States sources, dividends to 
the parent domestic corporation do not fur- 
nish a basis for the dividends received credit 
otherwise afforded similarly owned domestic 
corporations. The proposed amendment will 
remedy that situation by extending such 
credit, with what are believed to be appro- 
priate limitations. ; 

Section 117, installment sales: Section 44 
(b) permits use of the installment method, 
in the case of sales of realty and casual sales 
of personalty, only where the payments dur- 
ing the taxable year in which the sale is made 
are less than 30 percent of the selling price. 
Where no payments at all are received in the 
initial period, the Treasury holds that the 
conditions are not met and the installment 
method may not be used. The proposed 
amendmet would avoid this interpretation 
and would permit application of the install- 
ment sales provisions where no part of the 
selling price is received during the taxable 
year. 

Section 118, installment obligations: This 
section extends to the estate or beneficiary 
of a decedent who has elected to report in- 
come from installment obligations upon the 
installment basis a deduction for that por- 
tion of the estate tax which was imposed 
upon the value of such obligations, where 
the executor or beneficiary makes a similar 
election. 

Section 119, taxable years of approximately 
12 months: This section gives specific legal 
sanction to the prectice of authorizing the 
use of a 52-week or 53-week year for the 
purpose of reporting for the income tax. 

Section 120, service rendered for a pericd 
of 36 months or more: Existing law provides 
that if at least 80 percent of the total com- 
pensation for personal services covering a 
period of 36 calendar months or more is re- 
ceived or accrued in a single taxable year by 
an individual or partnership, the tax may 
be calculated as if the income had been re- 
eeived ratably over the period, prior to such 
receipt or accrual, in which the services were 
performed. The relief provided by this aver- 
aging device is limited specifically to cases 
where compensation has been received in a@ 
single year for at least 80 percent of a com- 
plete task. Relief is denied in situations 
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where an individual is employed continuous- 
ly for long periods but receives portions of 
his compensation for the work in lump sums 
at infrequent intervals. Section 120 extends 
averaging treatment to cases in which 80 
percent of the total compensation for work 
done to date over a period of 36 months or 
more is received or accrued in a single tax- 
able year. This provision is made retroac- 
tive to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. 

Section 121, election as to recognition of 
gain in certain corporate liquidations: Many 
corporations having no substantial accu- 
mulations of earnings and profits neverthe- 
less hold real estate or unlisted corporate 
securities not readily marketable but con- 
siderably appreciated in value. Several 
times Congress has passed temporary legis- 
lation to permit such corporations to be 
liquidated under certain circumstances with- 
out adverse effects upon the stockholders; 
that 1s, by taxing to the individual stock- 
holder as ordinary income only that part of 
the distribution which represents accumu- 
lated earnings, the remainder being treated 
as a capital gain, but excluding from tax the 
unrealized appreciation in value of assets, 
that gain being postponed until the stock- 
holder sells such assets. See section 112 (b) 
(7) of the code. Section 127 of H. R. 6712, 
the revenue revision bill of 1948, would have 
again provided for such treatment but only 
for liquidations occurring within some one 
calendar month in 1949. It is felt that the 
purpose accomplished generally by this type 
of legislation is beneficial to the public; and, 
if this is true, it should not be limited to a 
single short period. The proposed amend- 
ment would make permanent in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code the temporary provision 
of section 127 of H. R. 6712. 

Section 122, gain or loss in connection with 
certain corporate liquidations: Under exist- 
ing law, if a corporation is liquidated by dis- 
tributing its assets to its stockholders, no 
tax, is imposed on the corporation on any 
appreciation in the value of the assets over 
their adjusted basis (or cost) to the corpora- 
tion. As far as the stockholders are con- 
cerned, any excess of the value of such as- 
sets over the cost or other basis of the stock 
is taxed as capital gains. 

On the other hand, if the corporation sells 
its assets just prior to liquidation, a tax is 
imposed on the corporation, and when the 
proceeds are distributed to the stockholders 
another tax may be imposed on them. Ina 
great many cases disputes have arisen be- 
tween the Government and the taxpayer as 
to whether a sale was made by a corporation 
or its shareholders. The problem first went 
to the Supreme Court in the Court Holding 
Company case (324 U. S. 331 (1945)), and 
agair in the Cumberland Public Service 
Company case, decided January 9, 1950, where 
the Court said: “The oddities in tax conse- 
quences that emerge from the tax provisions 
hcre controlling appear to be inherent in the 
present tax pattern. * * * Congress 
having determined that different tax conse- 
quences shall flow from different methods by 
which the shareholders of a closely held cor- 
poration may dispose of corporate property, 
we accept its mandate.” 

Section 122 provides that if a corporation 
Sells its assets just prior to liquidation, no 
gain or loss shall be recognized to the cor- 
poration. It contains safeguard provisions 
against liquidation being used as a device 
for paying at capital gain rates on sales in 
the normal course of trade. 

Section 123, stock dividends: As the result 
of recent Treasury Department rulings, the 
receipt by a taxpayer of preferred stock tax- 
free as a stock dividend or in a corporate re- 
organization depends not only upon whether 
the dividend is in form a tax-free stock 
dividend or the reorganization is in form 
a tax-free reorganization, but also upon 
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whether the preferred stock so received is 
sold by the receiving stockholder or whether 
it is subject to redemption under sinking 
fund provisions or by reason of an agreement 
that the stock may otherwise be redeemed by 
the corporation in whole or in part. This 
Treasury attitude makes uncertain the pre- 
viously well-established law as to tax-free 
stock dividends and as to the tax-free status 
of stock received in exchanges under section 
112 (b) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
This uncertainty is hampering many legiti- 
mate transactions which should be con- 
summated. 

The effect of the proposed amendments is 
to state explicitly what is deemed to be de- 
claratory of existing law, namely, that the 
effect of the tax-free character of a corpo- 
rate distribution of stock should not be lost 
merely because the stockholder sells or in- 
tends to sell his new securities or that the 
new securities are subject to a sinking fund 
provision of reasonable length fixed with 
reference to assuring the marketability of 
the stock or that the stock is subject to re- 
demption, in whole or in part, at the option 
of the issuing corporation. The proposed 
amendments also include a provision that 
would close any loophole that may exist by 
reason of a taxpayer entering into a tax- 
avoidance plan to receive a tax-free distribu- 
tion of stock, sell the stock, and then to have 
the stock redeemed in the hands of the 
purchaser. 

Section 124, involuntary conversion: Sec- 
tion 112 (f) of the Internal Revenue Code 
postpones the taxation of profits realized in 
involuntary conversions where similar prop- 
erties are acquired to replace those converted. 
The present statute has been construed to 
limit the relief to situations where the spe- 
cific funds received on the involuntary con- 
version can be traced into similar property. 
It is often necessary to replace the property 
before the proceeds of the involuntary con- 
version are actually in the hands of the tax- 
payer. Section 124 of the bill amends sec- 
tion 112 (f) so as to provide that it is im- 
material whether the money into which such 
property has been converted is expended 
directly in the acquisition of other similar 
property or whether it is used to replace 
funds already expended by the taxpayer in 
such acquisition. 

Section 125, definition of reorganization: 
This section provides that section 112 (g) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
recognition of gain or loss in corporate re- 
organizations) be amended so as to provide 
that no gain or loss shall be recognized where 
assets exchanged solely for stock are trans- 
ferred to a corporation which is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the corporation from 
which the stock is received. Under the pres- 
ent definition of “reorganization” in section 
112, as construed by the courts, a reorganiza- 
tion which would in all other respects be 
nontaxable may be made taxable if the assets 
transferred in exchange for stock are trans- 
ferred not to the corporation issuing the 
stock but to a subsidiary of that corporation. 
The nature of the interest of the corporation 
transferring the assets and the nature of the 
interest of the corporation issuing the stock 
in return therefor are substantially the same 
whether the assets are transferred directly 
to the corporation which issues the stock or 
to a subsidiary of that corporation. 

Section 126, distribution of stock on re- 
organization: This section of the bill pro- 
vides for the nonrecognition of gain from 
the receipt of stock in certain corporate re- 
organizations known as “spin-offs.” A typi- 
cal “spin-off” occurs where 4 part of the 
assets of the corporation is transferred to a 
new corporation in exchange for all the 
stock of the new corporation which is there- 
upon distributed to the stockholders of the 
original corporation without the surrender 
by them of any of the stock of the original 
corporation, 





A similar provision was contained in sec. 
tion 112 (g) of the Revenue Act of 1932 ang 
prior acts but this was omitted in the Reve. 
nue Act of 1934 because the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals in Evelyn F. Gregory 
(27 B. T. A. 223 (1932)) indicated that such 
provision might be subject to abuse and held 
to apply to what was regarded as in sub- 
stance the distribution of a dividend. The 
reversal of that decision in 69 F. (2d) go9 
(CCA2, 1934), affirmed 293 U. S. 465 (1935), 
removed the danger of such abuse. Judicial 
and administrative interpretation of the law 
since 1934 has established safeguards which 
now prevent such abuse of the reorganiza- 
tion provisions. It is proposed to restore 
this provision to the law because it is be- 
lieved that it is economically unsound to 
impede reorganizations which divide one 
corporate enterprise into a greater number 
of corporate enterprises where such division 
is undertaken for legitimate business pur- 
poses and ic not a mere device for the dis- 
tribution of a dividend. Where stock of a 
new corporation is distributed without the 
surrender of stock of the old corporation, 
the result is identical, in substance, with 
transactions in which stock of the new ccr- 
poration is distributed in exchange for the 
surrender of either all or a portion of the 
stock of the old corporation—transactions 
which give rise to no recognized gain under 
present law. It is not intended to change 
the existing law as to such transactions but 
to amend the law so as to permit in the 
future the same substantial result to be ac- 
complished with the same tax consequences 
by a “spin-off” reorganization, all three types 
of reorganizations being subject to the gen- 
eral limitations embodied in the Gregory 
case and subsequent decisions based thereon 

Section 127, basis of property included in 
decedent's estate: Under the present law, 
if property passes by virtue of a decedent's 
will or inheritance from him, the income- 
tax basis for such property in the hands of 
his estate, devisee or heir, becomes the value 
at the date of death (or such other valua- 
tion date as is used for estate tax purposes). 
With two minor qualifications, the foregoing 
rule does not apply to property transferred 
inter vivos by a decedent even though such 
property may be includible in his gross estate 
for estate tax purposes, as, for example, prop- 
erty transferred in contemplation of death. 
The proposed amendment would change the 
law so that if property were transferred either 
inter vivos, or by reason of the decedent's 
death, and if such property were includible 
in his gross estate for estate tax purposes 
the incume tax basis of such property would 
become, after his death, its value on the 
date of death (or other applicable valuation 
date). 

Section 128, adjustment of basis for de- 
preciation: This section amends section 113 
(b) (1) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code 
and prior revenue laws to mitigate the effect 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in the case 
of Virginian Hotel Corporation v. Commis- 
sioner (319 U. S. 523 (1943)). Section 113 
requires that the original cost or other basis 
of property be adjusted to reflect deprecia- 
tion and depletion sustained since the prop- 
erty was acquired. In 1932 the provision 
was amended to require the deduction of 
depreciation “allowed” where it was in ex- 
cess of the depreciation “allowable.” The 
amendment was made at the request of the 
Treasury, and the legislative history of the 
amendment shows very clearly that the sole 
purpose of the provision was to cover 4 
situation where the excessive depreciation 
resulted in reducing the taxes collected by 
the Government in a year which had be- 
come barred, so that if the excessive depre- 
ciation were restored the taxpayer would in 
effect be getting a double deduction against 
the Government. However, the Court in 


the Virginian Hotel case reached an incon- 
gruous and inequitable result. 


That deci- 








sion prevents a taxpayer from correcting a 
prior erroneous depreciation figure, even 
when the Government has not been injured 
py the error. Section 128 would correct thia 
situation in a manner similar to that pro- 
posed in H. R. 1104 introduced in the Eight~ 
jeth Congress, first session. The amendment, 
in line with the otherwise universal prac- 
tice of the Federal income tax statutes from 
1913 to date, would permit a taxpayer to 
compute the taxes for any year on a correct 
pasis, without regard to any error in prior 
years. so long as the error did not deprive 
the Government of taxes to which it was 
entitled. 

Section 129, redemption of corporate stock 
in decedent’s estate: Difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by decedents’ estates in providing 
money with which to pay Federal estate 
taxes and State inheritance taxes where the 
assets of the estate include stock of a closely 
held corporation. Stock and securities of 
that character are quite often difficult, if 
not impossible, to sell at a price approxi- 
mating the value determined in fixing the 
Federal estate tax. A possible source of 
funds for that purpose is the sale of the 
stock to the issuing corporation, or the 
retirement of the stock if it is preferred 
or redeemable stock. Concern has been 
expressed, however, that in many such cases 
the redemption or purchase of the stock 
(unless the estate’s entire holding is so dis- 
posed of) will be treated as a dividend, sub- 
ject to income tax, under the provisions of 
section 115 (g), Which taxes as a dividend 
distributions in cancellation or redemption 
of stock that are considered to be essentially 
equivalent to the distribution of a taxable 
dividend. To provide liquidity in this re- 
spect the proposed amendment makes sec- 
tion 115 (g) inapplicable to such distribu- 
tions with the proviso that the stock must 
be subject to the Federal estate tax and 
with the limitation that section 115 (g) 
will be inapplicable only to the extent of 
the amount of death taxes to which the 
estate is subject. 

Sec. 130, retirement of bonds: Section 117 
(f) provides capital gain treatment for the 
redemption of bonds and similar securities 
in registered or coupon form, although the 
gain from payment of other evidences of in- 
debtedness is ordinary income. Under the 
present law, it is possible to convert ordinary 
evidence of indebtedness into bonds and 
similar securities without gain or loss and 
the gain from the redemption thereof will 
be treated as a capital gain. The Treasury 
complained that ordinary income could thus 
be converted into capital gain merely by 
changing the type of the evidence of in- 
debtedness and in order to prevent this 
practice H. R. 6712, the tax revision bill 
of 1948, contained a provision to the ef- 
fect that capital gain would result in such 
cases Only where the evidence of indebted- 
hess was originally issued in coupon or reg- 
istered form. It is believed that the pur- 
pose sought to be accomplished by this pro- 
posal was proper but that it was too extreme. 
Assets of a character which give rise to cap- 
ital gain need only be held 6 months under 
Section 117, and the proposed amendment 
provides capital gain treatment where the 
conversion occurred 6 months or more prior 
to the redemption. 

Section 131, holding pericd for capital as- 
Sets: Under existing law, it has been held 
(Commissioner v. Gracey (159 F. (2d) 324) ) 
that i a noncapital asset is exchanged for a 
capital asset, the holding period for the 
former may ke tacked on to the holding period 
for the latter for purposes of deciding whether 
the capital gain is long term or short term. 
This construction offers a loophole for tax 
avoidance, and the proposed section closes 
this loophole by preventing such a tacking 
on. 

Section 132, capital gains upon maturity or 
Surrender of insurance policy: Under the 
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present law, amounts received upon the ma- 
turity of an endowment policy or the sur- 
render of a life-insurance policy during the 
lifetime of the insured are treated as ordi- 
nary income. In practical effect, the present 
system amounts to the taxation in a single 
year of income that was actually accumu- 
lated over a period of many years, and the 
result is that the recipient may be taxed at a 
considerably higher rate than that at which 
he would have been taxed if the net gain 
had been paid out to him over the life of the 
policy in the form of distributed earnings. 
Section 132 of the present bill would elimi- 
nate this harshness by amending seciion 
117 of the code so as to extend capital gains 
treatment to such situations. 

Section 133, unlimited deduction for chari- 
table contributions: This is merely a tech- 
nical amendment correcting an error made 
in the current Tax Payment Act of 1943. 

Existing law waives the 15 percent limita- 
tion on allowable charitable deductions of 
individuals in cases where, for 10 successive 
years, the contributions of the individual, 
plus his income taxes paid during the year 
with respect to preceding years, exceed 90 
percent of his net income. However, under 
the current tax payment system taxes ar 
paid with respect to the current taxable year 
rather than the preceding year. The cur- 
rent Tax Payment Act failed to make an es- 
sential amendment of section 120 of the 
Internal Revenue Code to provide that the 
90 percent limitation applies also to taxes 
paid with respect to the current year. This 
amendment, therefore, is retroactive to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1942. 

Section 134, net operating loss deduction: 
The present law permits a corporation, but 
not an individual, to include in the compu- 
tation of a net operating loss carry-back or 
carry-OVer losses arising from the sale of prop- 
erty used in a trade or business. The pro- 
posed amendment is intended to accord to in- 
viduals the same privilege now granted to 
corporations. 

Section 135, refunds based on foreign tax 
credit: Section 131 (c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code permits the Commissioner, with- 
out any time limitation, to assert additional 
tax for prior years resulting from any claim 
of foreign tax credit in excess of the foreign 
tax which is ultimately paid by the taxpayer. 
However, if the amount of credit claimed 
under section 131 for foreign taxes is less 
than the amount ultimately paid, and if the 
statute of limitations for filing refund claims 
has expired under section 322 of the Code 
at the time that the additional foreign taxes 
are finally determined, the taxpayer is barred 
by the statute of limitations from securing 
a refund of United States taxes paid for 
the earlier year because of his not having 
claimed a sufficient amount of foreign tax 
credit. In other words, the assessment of 
additional United States taxes is never 
barred, whereas the refund of United States 
taxes is barred within the customary pe- 
riods in section 322, 

The proposed revision affords parallel treat- 
ment in the two instances referred to, pro- 
viding equality to taxpayers with respect to 
the treatment of such foreign tax credits. 

Section 136, accrual of foreign taxes: Un- 
der present rulings, credits for foreign taxes 
are not allowable to accrual-basis taxpayers 
until the final determination of controversies 
abroad with reference to such foreign taxes. 
Delay in such foreign determination often 
results in the taxpayer's loss of any sub- 
stantial benefit of the credit, because of re- 
duction or elimination of foreign income in 
the later year and the resultant credit re- 
striction under section 131 (b) of the code. 

The proposed amendment authorizes the 
computation of such foreign-tax credits 
under the rule of accrual in the year with 
respect to which the tax is imposed. 

Section 137, taxation of the income of 
estates and trusts: Under the law as it exist- 
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ed prior to 1942, the income of many trusts 
was wholly or partly taxable to the trust 
rather than the beneficiary, although the in- 
come was actually distributed to the bene- 
ficiary. To prevent this form of tax avoid- 
ance, Congress adopted in the Revenue Act 
of 1942 a very complicated set of rules for 
the determination of distributable income. 
Two of these rules, known as the 65-day and 
12-month rules, require the computation of 
trust income for arbitrary periods of time, 
and have proved unduly burdensome and 
difficult to apply. 

The proposed amendment will eliminate 
these highly technical rules without reopen- 
ing the loophole for tax avoidance which 
Congress sought to abolish in the 1942 act. 
This is accomplished by taxing to the bene- 
ficiary any distribution from a trust, pro- 
vided the amount of this distribution does 
not exceed the amount of net income realized 
by the trust by the end of its taxable year. 

The amendment limits the amounts in- 
cludible in the income of the beneficiaries 
to the net income of the estate or trust, thus 
ebrogating the rules of the Johnston v. Hel- 
vering (141. (2d) 208), and McCullough v. 
Commissioner (153 F. (2d) 345). The amend- 
ment is intended to provide that income 
shall retain its character and identity in the 
hands of the beneficiary, thus making it 
clear that the estate or trust is a conduit 
of property passing through it to a bene- 
ficiary. 

The proposed amendment also clarifies the 
law relating to the ultimate tax on items 
such as capital gains which are taxable as 
gross income under Federal tax law, but 
are treated as items of principal under State 
law. Such items under the proposed 
amendment will remain taxable to the 
fiduciary unless the will or trust instrument 
specifically provides for their distribution 
to a beneficiary. 

Section 138, income of discretionary insur- 
ance trusts: ': his section of the bill provides 
that section 167 (c) of the Internal Revénue 
Code relating to the taxation of income of 
insurance trusts to the grantor, be amended 
so as to tax the grantor only to the extent 
that trust income is actually used to ray 
premiums cn insurance policies on his life. 
This would bring the taxation of insurance 
trusts in line with the present taxation of 
maintenance trusts as to which, since 1943, 
it has been provided that the grantor will be 
taxed only to the extent that trust income is 
actually used for the support or maintenance 
of persons he is obligated to support. 

Section 139, statute of limitations in case 
of failure to file return: There is presently 
no statute of limitations where no return 
was filed, however innocently. The proposed 
amendment wou!d provide a 6-year statute 
of limitations (which is double the normal 
period) where the failure to file a return was 
not due to fraudulent intent. In the ab- 
sence of fraud, the reasons underlying the 
policy of repose in other fields appear equally 
applicable to tax liabilities. 

Section 140, statute of limitations where 
failure to file return results from commis- 
sioner’s ruling: Under the present law, where 
a taxpayer files no return, there is no period 
of limitations upon the assessment of addi- 
tional taxes even though, in failing to file 
a return, the taxpayer relied upon rulings 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Where the commissioner’s rulings, at the 
time a return would otherwise be due, are 
to the effect that no return is necessary, the 
normal period of limitations should operate 
just as though a return had been filed, and 
this section would so provide. 

Section 141, penalty for failure to file re- 
turn: Under this section, the provisions of 
the income tax law relating to penalties for 
failure to file returns would be amended by 
liberalizing the conditions under which no 
penalty is applicable and by vesting in the 
Commissioner discretion to reduce or remit 
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penalties in proper circumstances. Under 
the present law, penalties are not imposed if 
failure to file is due to reasonable cause, but 
the courts have defined those words so 
strictly that in many cases the section works 
great hardship. This section proposes to 
eliminate this harshness by an amendment 
to section 291 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
and to eliminate a parallel harshness now 
contained in section 506 (f) of the Internal 
Revenue Code which denies a deficiency 
dividend credit to a personal holding com- 
pany if there is a finding that any part of the 
deficiency is due to a failure to file the return 
on time, unless such failure is due to reason- 
able cause. The principal changes are (a) 
to provide specifically that if the failure to 
file results from the belief, founded upon a 
reasonable basis that no return is required, 
this shall be deemed reasonable cause and 
(b) to give the commissioner authority to 
abate, reduce, or refund the penalty, as he 
deems proper under the circumstances. 

Section 142, period of limitations on 
claims against transferees: Under existing 
law, the Commissioner is given 3 years in 
which to assess income taxes” against the 
taxpayer. If the taxpayer has transferred 
his assets without consideration, the Com- 
missioner is given an additional year to as- 
sess against the transferee. Where, how- 
ever, the Commissioner has done nothing 
within the 3 years and the taxpayer there- 
after transfers his assets, there seems to be 
no reason to allow him to revive his dead 
claim by assessment against the transferee, 
and the proposed section would specifically 
prohibit him from doing so. 

Section 143, transferee not bound, in ab- 
sence of timely notice, by determination 
against transferor: The law provides gen- 
erally that if assets of a transferor are trans- 
ferred to another, the transferee, under the 
trust fund doctrine, shall be responsible for 
such taxes as may be held to be owed by 
the transferor. Under the present law, it 
frequently happens that after such transfer 
the Commissioner will issue a deficiency no- 
tice to the transferor without notifying the 
transferee against whom the tax will ulti- 
mately be assessed. In such cases, as in the 
cace of a dissolved corporation, a petition 
may be filed by former officers who have no 
real interest in the liability and the decision 
may be rendered that the tax is due by the 
transferor. In a number of decisions it has 
been held that such a decision against the 
transferor is binding on the transferee re- 
gardless of the fact that such transferee has 
not had any opportunity to defend himself. 
Thus, the transferee may never have his day 
in court. 

The proposed amendment provides that no 
decision rendered against the transferor after 
the transfer of assets shall be binding upon 
the transferee unless said transferee shall 
have been given personal notice of liability 
and a full opportunity to appear and be 
heard in said previous proceeding. 

Section 144, limitation on refunds in case 
of waivers: Section 322 (b) (3) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code was inserted therein by 
section 169 of the Revenue Act of 1942. Sec- 
tion 509 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1943 gave 
this subsection retroactive effect. The stat- 
ed purpose of section 322 (b) (3) was to ex- 
tend the period within which claims for re- 
fund might be filed in cases where a waiver of 
the statute of limitations is given, by per- 
mitting such claims be filed at any time 
within 6 months after the expiration of the 
waiver. However, according to the interpre- 
tation placed upon these amendments by the 
Treasury Department, they have the effect of 
cutting down the usual 2-year period after 
payment within which claims may be filed, in 
any case where the waiver expires more than 
6 months before the expiration of such 2- 
year period. The provisions of these amend- 
ments are quite complicated and, if the 
Treasury Department’s construction is cor- 


rect, have served as a trap to lull taxpayers 
into the belief that they would continue to 
have the right to file claim at any time 
within 2 years after payment. The amend- 
ment here proposed would have the effect in 
all cases of permitting a claim for refund at 
any time within 2 years after the payment of 
the tax. 

Section 145, limitation period in certain 
cases before the Tax Court: By reason of un- 
certainties frequently existing as to the year 
for determining the deductibility of a bad 
debt or of a worthless security, the Revenue 
Act of 1942 provided a special 7-year period 
of limitations within which to claim refunds 
or credits attributable to the allowance of 
deductions for such items. This was accom- 
plished by the insertion of section 322 (b) 
(5) in the Internal Revenue Code. This 
section (as amended by section 504 of the 
1943 act) is applicable to years beginning 
after December 31, 1937. 

Under section 322 (d) of the code, this 
special 7-year statute of limitations is made 
applicable to proceedings in the Tax Court 
but that section in this respect was made 
applicable only to years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1942. It thus happens that in 
certain proceedings before the Tax Court, the 
7-year statute is inapplicable to years end- 
ing before December 31, 1942, although the 
taxpayer, had he not filed a petition with 
the Tax Court, would be at liberty to file a 
claim for refund and, if necessary, prosecute 
the refund in other courts. The proposed 
amendment would make the 7-year statute 
applicable in all such proceedings. 

Section 146, extension of period for refund 
in caco of waiver by transferee: Under exist- 
ing law, both the taxpayer and his transferee 
may agree in writing with the Commissioner 
to extend the period of limitation for assess- 
ment of the tax. If the taxpayer does so, his 
time for claiming a refund of overpayment 
is correspondingly extended. However (prob- 
ably due to a legislative oversight), such an 
extension of transferee liability under exist- 
ing law does not extend the transferee’'s 
period for claiming a refund of an erroneous 
payment. The proposed amendment would 
remove this discrimination and give the 
transferee a similar extension of time. 

Section 147, exemption of personal holding 
company classification of corporation joining 
in consolidated return: Under the Revenue 
Act of 1942, a personal holding company not 
filing a consolidated return was subject to 
personal holding company tax but not to 
excess-profits tax. When the 1942 act ex- 
tended the privilege of filing consolidated 
returns to affiliated corporations generally, 
it provided that if an affiliated group wished 
to file a consolidated return all of the corpo- 
rations in the group, including any affiliated 
personal holding company, must join in the 
return. The bar association believes that it 
was not the intention of Congress that a 
holding company in such circumstances 
should be subject to both the personal hold- 
ing company tax and the excess-profits tax, 
and has recommended an amendment to sec- 
tion 501 (b) of the code which would exempt 
such corporations from the personal holding 
company classification. Section 131 of the 
Revenue Act of 1943 changed this rule for 
the later years of the excess-profits tax (See 
5. Rept. No. 627, 78th Cong., ist sess., p. 64), 
and, of course, the bar association recom- 
mendation has no application to years after 
the elimination of the excess-profits tax. 
The recommendation applies only to correct 
inequities done in 1942 and 1943. 

Section 148, family partnerships: This sec- 
tion would clarify the tax status of so-called 
family partnerships. This subject has be- 


come greatly confused by judicial decisions 
which have departed from the otherwise 
generally recognized principle that the in- 
come frgm donated or purchased property is 
taxable to the donee or purchaser of that 
property. The amendment proposed to sec- 
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tion 3797 is somewhat longer and more de. 
tailed than might be wished, but this detailed 
treatment seems necessary in order to safe. 
guard the Government's interest anq pre- 
vent family partnerships from being used as 
a device to avoid taxes on the income from 
personal services of one member of the 
family. Under the proposed amendment, 
partner who has contributed capital to the 
partnership must be recognized as a partner, 
even though he acquired that capital by 
gift. On the other hand, if the gift was 
made by a member of the donee's family, 
who continues as a partner, the proportion 
of the donee’s interest in the partnership 
income must bear the same ratio to his 
capital as that of the donor; if in excess of 
that ratio, the excess would be taxed to the 
donor. In such a situation, it is also pro- 
vided that, if the partnership agreement 
does not provide for a reasonable allowance 
for personal services rendered by the donor, 
a reasonable amount shall be attributed to 
such services, taxed to the donor and de- 
ducted from the taxable share of the donee 
of the partnership interest, 

Section 149, mitigation of statute of limi- 
tations: The present section 3801 includes 
provisions dealing with certain situations in 
which one taxpayer is taxed on an item of 
income which has previously been errone- 
ously taxed to another taxpayer, and is de- 
signed to avoid the Government's keeping 
both levies. As it stands now, however, 
such remedial effect does not apply except 
where the taxpayer who erroneously reported 
the income was, at the time of the erroneous 
reporting, related to the taxpayer who cor- 
rectly reported the item of income, as (A) 
husband and wife, (B) grantor and fiduciary, 
(C) grantor and beneficiary, (D) fiduciary 
and beneficiary, legatee, or heir, (E) dece- 
dent and decedent’s estate, or (F) partner 

The proposed amendment eliminates the 
requirement of relationship, so that if an 
item of income is taxed to any taxpayer, any 
other taxpayer who has already paid income 
taxes on the item will be entitled to a re- 
fund of such income taxes. 

Section 150, net operating losses allowable 
to transferors and transferees in nontaxable 
reorganizations: Where there is a continuity 
of proprietorship in corporate reorganizations 
so that gain or loss on such transactions are 
not recognized for tax purposes, the non- 
tax-recognized transaction should not estab- 
lish a bar to the normal net loss carry-over 
and carry-back or the excess profits credit 
carry-over adjustments. Basis for assets and 
statutory invested capital are frozen in these 
transactions, and the successor is for all 
practical purposes indistinguishable from its 
transferor. Section 150 of the bill would 
permit the treatment of net loss carry-overs 
consistently with this identity, and section 
192 would extend similar treatment to the 
excess profits credit carry-over. 

Section 151, interest on deficiencies offset 
by overpayments for same year: In cases 
where there is an overpayment of exccis 
profits tax and resulting underpayment < 
income tax, or vice versa, the taxing author! 
ties charge interest on the entire underpay- 
ment from the due date of the return, bu! 
credit interest on the entire overpayment, 
only from the date it was paid, which may 
be the date of the last installment. Since 
the underpayment could have been paid in 
installments if it had been paid on time and 
since the amount of each installment of 4 
overpaid tax was greater than was legi!! 
due, it is only fair to the taxpayer to set ol! 
the overpayment against the underpayment 
and charge or credit interest on the balance. 
However, present law does not permit this 
The section proposal would require it. 

Section 152, tax treatment upon death of 
partner: Partnership agreements often pro- 
vide for payment of specified amounts of 
future partnership {come to the estate or 
widow of a deceas.d pariner. Sucn pro- 











visions are designed to produce roughly the 
equivalent of the decedent's interest in the 
assets, including his share of income earned 
by the partnership but not received or 
accrued at death. The tax status of such 
payments is uncertain under existing law. 

me cases such payments have been taxed 
income to the surviving partners and to 
the estate or widow of the deceased partner. 

Section 152 excludes amounts so distrib- 

uted from the distributive share of the sur- 
partners, except that this rule does not 
at to that portion of the distributions 
which represents payments for decedent’s 
interest in tangible and other assets of the 
partnership which have an adjusted basis 
in excess of zero. Amounts so excluded from 
income of the survivors are treated as income 
of the estate or widow of the decedent in the 
year received. 
" Section 153, gain or loss on sale or ex- 
change of residence: Under existing law a 
gain realized upon the sale or exchange of 
a taxpayer's personal residence is taxable, 
but a less so realized is not deductible from 
income. During the current inflation in 
real estate, many taxpayers who have been 
forced by circumstances to move their resi- 
dences have been taxed upon large gains 
when they disposed of the old residence but 
have been forced to reinvest the entire pro- 
ceeds or even more in order to obtain a new 
home. This has caused widespread com- 
plaint at taxation of ephemeral profits, and 
it is believed that relief is warranted. 

The proposed section 153 limits the recog- 
nized gain to the cash and other benefits 
received and not reinvested, with appropri- 
ate provisions to cover anticipatory replace- 
ment cases and the rather complicated prob- 
lem of assumed mortgages. It also provides 
that the cost of the new property shall be 
reduced by the amount of gain not recog- 
nized on sale of the prior residence or in- 
creased by the loss on such sale, as the case 
mey be. The effect is that there is a con- 
tinuing transaction from the purchase of the 
first residence until sale of the second, with 
no tax consequences (except for cash re- 
ceived and not reinvested) upon the disposi- 
tion of the first residence. 

Section 154, employees’ stock options: In 
Commissioner v. Smith ((1945) 324 U. S. 
177) the Supreme Court held that an em- 
ployee who exercised a stock opticn which 
had been given him as ccmpensation was 
taxable, at the time of exercise, upon the 
excess of the value of the stock at that time 
over the option price. Since then the Treas- 
ury has laid down such broad rules bas2d 
ipon the decision that it is impracticable 
for corporations to issue incentive opticns 
to their employees, since if the tax accrues 
at the time of exercise of the option a large 
part of the stock may have to be sold at 
once in order to pay the tax, which in some 
instances, at least, may be based on a paper 
profit which may never ke realized in cash. 

This proposal provides deferment of the 
tax until sale or other disposition of the 

ck, with appropriate provisicns to pre- 
X avoidance. It also provides that 
xuble compensation cannot exceed the 
n Tecognized on sale of the stock. If the 
Option is sold prior to exercise the entire 
unt realized therefor is treated as tax- 
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able compensation to the extent that it ex- 
coeds the cost basis. The proposal is ap- 
plicable only at the election of the taxpayer, 
who n 


1ay elect to be taxed under the present 
if he so desires. It is believed that this 
posal will facilitate use of stock options 
as an Incentive factor, will provide a reason- 
y simple, workable set of rules, and will 
aitord adequate protection of the revenue. 


TITLE IA—EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES 
Section 191, effective date of amendments: 








Except as otherwise specifically provided, this 
title becomes effective upon the enactment 
Of the act, 


Section 192, carry-overs and carry-backs 
allowakle to transferors and transferees in 
nontaxable reorganizations: This is a com- 
panion provision to that appearing in sec- 
tion 150, discussed above. 

As the law now reads, the excess profits 
credit carry-over or carry-back is allowed 
only to the taxpayer. If a corporation loses 
its identity in a reorganization, the new 
corporation cannot carry over the unused 
credit of the old company or companies; 
neither can an unused credit of the new 
company be carried back against the excess 
profits net income of the old company. This 
section would permit the normal application 
of these credits by respecting the substantial 
identity of the old and new corpcration. 

Section 193, source of preferred stock divi- 
dends paid in first 60 days of taxable year, 
in enacting section 718 (c) (2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, Congress apparently 
desired the conclusive presumption there 
established as to the source of distribution 
made in the first 60 days of the taxable year 
to act as a deterrent to the postponement of 
distributions by corporations into a suc- 
ceeding year—postponement often carried 
out in crder that there might be, by this 
manipulation and timing, a minimization of 
the reduction of equity invested capital for 
the year. In the case of preferred stock, 
where periodical payments are provided for 
under charter or bylaw provisions, there is 
no such field for manipulation; and there 
is no need for the application of a conclusive 
presumption which may be contrary to ac- 
tual fact. Section 193 amends section 718 
(c) (2) of the code to make the conclusive 
presumption inapplicable in such cases, and 
leave the effect of such distribution upon 
equity invested capital to be tested factually 
Curing the first 60 days just as it is tested 
factually during the remainder of the year. 

Section 194, computation of equity-in- 
vested cavital: Prior to the amendment of 
section 713 of the code by section 219 of the 
Revenue Act of 1942, in computing the in- 
vested capital of a corporation which acquired 
all of the assets of another corporation solely 
for the voting stock, only the basis of tne 
assets on hand at the time of the acquisition 
by the new corporation cculd be included in 
invested capital. In other words, the deficit 
of the old corporation which did not reduce 
its own invested capital did reduce the in- 
vested capital of the new ccrporation. Sec- 
tion 219 of the Revenue Act cf 1942 was 
designed to overcome that result and to 
provide that the invested capital of the 
new company shculd be the same as the 
invested capital of the old company and 
that the deficit of the old company would 
not be applied to reduce the invested capital 
of the new company. In interpreting that 
section in T. D. 5267 (adding section 30.718-7 
cf Regulations 109, approved May 27, 1943), 
the Treasury has taken the position that 
section 219 does not apply to a tax-free ex- 
change involving two or more transferors. 
Section 194 of this bill amends section 718 
(c) (5) of the code to provide explicitly 
that, if a corporation acquires all of the 
asscts of one or more corporations under the 
conditions set forth therein then the benefits 
of that section should be derived by the re- 
sulting corporation. 

Section 195, review of abnormalities by the 
Tax Court: This section would change exist- 
ing law in the following respects: 

1. Restriction of assessment and collec- 
tion of deficiency while application for re- 
lief pending: Since 1924, it has been pro- 
vided by law that, except in certain un- 
usual cases, a taxpayer may litigate taxes, 
other than excise taxes, before being called 
upon to pay them. However, under the ex- 
cess-profits-tax provisions, as now inter- 
preted by the Tax Court and administered 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Com- 


. missioner may determine a deficiency in ex- 





cess-profits taxes and may proceed to assess 
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and collect such deficiency even though the 
taxpayer has pending a claim for relief, 
which may or may not eliminate the defi- 
ciency in whole or in part. The bill would 
amend section 732 (a) so as to prohibit the 
assessment and collection of the proposed 
deficiency until the claim for relief is finally 
determined. 

2. Tax Court jurisdiction where tax not 
paid: In American Coast Line, Inc., v. Come 
missioner (6 T. C. 67 (affirmed 159 F. (2d) 
665)), the Tax Court held that it had no 
jurisdiction to review a denial by the Com- 
missioner of a claim for relief under section 
722 where all of the statutory excess-profits 
tax had not been paid. A dissenting opinion 
in that case described the decision as ascrib- 
ing an “inconsistent and inequitable” pur- 
pose to the Congress, since the statute pro- 
vides that the taxpayer may withhold a part 
of the tax in dispute until the relief claim is 
determined. The bill would resolve this ap- 
parent inconsistency and make it clear that 
the Tax Court may pass upon such relief 
claims before the tax is paid. 

Section 196, appellate court review of ab- 
normalities: Sections 732 (c) and 732 (d) 
of the ccde provide that decisions of the 
Tax Court rendered in relief cases shall be 
reviewed only by a special division of the 
Tax Court, and that no review shall be had 
of such decisions by the court of appeals. 
The special division of the Tax Court per- 
mits no hearing on review of the trial judge’s 
decision. This proposed amendment pro- 
vides for review of such relief decisions by 
the full Tax Court, and for review of law 
questions by the courts of appeals in the 
fame manner as other decisions of the Tax 
Court reviewable. 


r 
are 


TITLE II—ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 
Part I—Estate tax 

Section 201, estates to which amendmerts 
applicable: Except as expressly otherwise pro- 
vided, the amendments apply only to estates 
of decedents dying after the enactment of 
the act. 

Section 202, rates and credits: The present 
estate tax rate structure is, for historical 
reasons, complicated and unwieldy and 
should be simplified. The proposed amend- 
ment combines credits and makes rossible 
computation of the tax due by applying a 
a single schedule to the net estate, which 
itself would be arrived at by subtracting a 
single specific exemption and then subtract- 
ing a single set of credits. 

Section 203, proceeds of life insurance: 
This proposed amendment to section 811 (g) 
of the Internal Revenue Code would make it 
clear that insurance is to be treated like any 
other property, and affected by all provisions 
governing the inclusion of other property in 
a decedent’s gross estate. When proceeds 
of policies are receivable by a beneficiary 
other than a decedent’s estate and all of the 
incidents of ownership in respect to said 
policies were irrevocably transferred by the 
decedent during his lifetime, and not in 
contemplation of death, the proceeds of such 
policies should not he included in the gross 
estate. The present rule seems very unfair, 
in that life insurance, to the extent that the 
decedent has paid the premiums thereon, 
may not be assigned or transferred by com- 
pete and outright gift in such manner as to 
exclude the proceeds from the donor's tax- 
able estate, although such a disposition can 
be made of any other kind of property. 

Section 204, transfers in contemplation of 

eath: This section of the bill amends 
tion 811 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
relating to gifts in contemplation o: death, 
to provide that no property shal be included 
in an estate on a theory of contemplation 
of death if the transfer occurred more than 
& years prior to death. In enacting the 
contemplation-of-death provision, Congress 
intended to meet those situations where, in a 
very real sense, the transferor attempted to 
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get rid of his property at a time which bore 
some reasonable relation to impending death. 
Vhere the gift has occurred long prior to 
death the likelihood of tax motivation is re- 
mote, and—of equal importance in the satis- 
factory administration of the law—the prob, 
lem of proof of the motive for the gift 
is so difficult as often to result in much un- 
fairness, simply by virtue of the fact that the 
executor is unable to prove his case. 

Section 205, exclusion of interest in em- 
ployees’ trusts: Section 165, while it exempts 
employees’ trusts from income tax under 
certain conditions, subjects the beneficiaries 
of such trusts to income tax on the benefits 
received. It seems undesirable and prob- 
ably not in accord with the intent of Con- 
gress to subject these benefits to both income 
and estate taxes; and it seems more logical 
that they should be subject to the income 
tax rather than to the estate tax. Yet there 
appear to be some indications in the law 
today that Federal estate and gift taxes 
might be applied to the value of a deceased 
employee's interest in a plan, and to a living 
employee’s power to deal with such interest, 
respectively. Sections 205 and 257 of the 
bill would clarify this by amending sections 
811 and 1003 of the Code so as to provide 
that employees’ interests in trusts qualified 
under section 165 shall be exempt from Fed- 
eral estate and gift taxes. 

Section 206, optional valuation: Under 
present law, an executor can elect at the 
time he files the estate-tax return to value 
the property of the decedent as of the date 
of death or as of a date 1 year after death. 
This election, once made, cannot be changed. 
It sometimes happens that at the time the 
return is filed, the executor considers the 
election to be of no importance because the 
value of the gross estate is less than the 
specific exemption authorized by the law. If 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue later 
increases the value of the gross estate by 
adding inter vivos gifts which the executor 
had considered not a part of the gross 
estate, the election may become most im- 
portant. 

The proposed amendment would make the 
election available to the executor of an es- 
tate not only at the time the return is filed, 
but also at the time the election becomes im- 
portant because of the inclusion by the Com- 
missioner of other assets in the gross estate, 
or because of the increased valuation of re- 
ported assets. 

Section 207, deduction of expenses paid 
from nonprobate assets: Under the existing 
provisions of section 812 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, permissible deductions from 
the gross estate for administrative expenses, 
claims, and the like are only those which are 
recognized and permitted under laws of the 
jurisdiction within which the estate is being 
administered. As a consequence, where ex- 
penses have been incurred in connection with 
assets includable in the gross estate but not 
comprising a part of the probate estate, and 
such expenses have been properly paid out 
of nonprobate assets, a deduction for Federal 
estate tax has been denied. For example, in 
Estate of Wright (8 T. C. 531 (1947)), a de- 
duction for attorney’s fees paid by the bene- 
ficiary to collect life insurance which was in- 
cluded in the insured’s taxable estate was 
disallowed. Section 207 of the bill would 
atnend section 812 (b) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code so as to allow a deduction on ace 
count of administration and like expenses 
which are in fact paid out of assets included 
in the gross estate but not administered as 
part of the decedent’s probate estate, or 
which are paid by the persons beneficially 
interested in such assets. 

Section 208, time for claiming credit for 
State death taxes: Under existing law, the 
credit for State inheritance, estate, legacy, 
or succession taxes is allowable against the 
basic Federal estate tax only to the extent 
that such taxes are paid and the credit 
claimed within 4 years after the estate tax 


return is filed. Usually, the amount of State 
taxes payable cannot be finally ascertained 
until the Federal estate tax liability is 
settled. Where that settlement is not 
reached within 4 years after the Federal re- 
turn is filed, the credit is lost to the extent 
of any State taxes paid after the expiration 
of the 4-year period. The proposed amend- 
ment will remedy that situation by extend- 
ing the credit for taxes paid within 4 years 
after the Federal return is filed, or before the 
Federal estate tax is paid, whichever is later. 

Section 209, credit for gift taxes: At the 
present time the Internal Revenue Code 
provides for a credit for gift taxes paid by a 
decedent during his lifetime. The limita- 
tions placed upon this credit, however, are 
such as to result in a disallowance of a large 
part of the amount actually paid as a gift 
tax in those cases where property on which a 
gift tax has already been paid is for some 
reason still required to be included in the 
gross estate. Section 209 of the bill would 
amend section 813 of the code to make the 
credit equal to the fuli amount of gift 
taxes that resulted from the prior taxation 
of the property transferred as a gift. 

Section 210, deduction for litigation ex- 
penses: In Federal estate tax cases which 
must be litigated in the Tax Court, the dis- 
trict courts, or the Court of Claims, it is not 
always clear under what circumstances a 
deduction is allowable from the gross estate 
for attorneys’ fees and other expenses in- 
curred in such litigation. While the Tax 
Court has promulgated a rule under which 
such deductions may be allowed, the proposed 
amendment would make the deduction of 
these expenses allowable not only in the Tax 
Court, but in the other Federal Courts. 

Section 211, limitation period for trans- 
ferees: This section would amend section 
900 (b) of the Code to provide that the period 
of limitation for assessment of the estate tax 
against a transferee or fiduciary shall be the 
same as the period of limitation for the 
assessment of such tax against the estate, 
except where the estate is insolvent. The 
Commissioner should be allowed the addi- 
tional year to proceed against transferees 
only where the additional tax was asserted 
against the executor within the 3-year period 
but was uncollectible because the transfer 
left the estate insolvent. See comments on 
section 255, below. 

Section 212, extension of period of limita- 
tion: Under existing law, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has no authority to enter 
into an agreement with a taxpayer to extend 
the time within which the estate tax or the 
gift tax may be assessed. Such authority 
does exist in the case of income taxes. The 
proposed amendment would extend such au- 
thority to estate taxes, and section 253 would 
accomplish the same result in the case of gift 
taxes. Occasions arise in which the absence 
of this authority means that settlement ne- 
gotiations must be hurried, or that no real 
negotiations can be undertaken at all be- 
cause of the shortness of time within which 
the Commissioner may assess the tax. 

Section 213, lien for tax: This would 
amend section 827 of the code to provide 
that the lien imposed by the estate tax pro- 
visions will be subject to the same limita- 
tions as liens for income taxes when applied 
against purchasers for value and others in 
like situations, such as bona fide mortgagees 
and pledges and judgment creditors. Under 
the present law, the estate tax is a lien for 
10 years against the gross estate—a lien 
which need not be recorded, and which at- 
taches to the property in all but a few 
instances even though mortgaged, pledged, 
or sold to a bona fide purchaser for value, 
It does not attach to property sold to a 
bona fide purchaser by a transferee, trustee, 
beneficiary, etc., but does attach to prop- 
erty mortgaged or pledged by such persons 
and also to property sold by an executor to 
a bona fide purchaser. It is felt that estate 
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tax liens, like liens for other taxes, should 
be recorded in order to be valid against mort- 
gages, pledges, and bona fide purchases for 
value. Section 213 of the bill, therefore, 
makes the provisions of sections 3672-3679 
of the code, which relate fo recording re. 
lease and enforcement of liens for other 
taxes, applicable to the estate tax. 

Sections 214 and 256, powers of appoint. 
ment: These provisions simplify sections 
811 (f) and 1000 (c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, relating to estate and gift tax on powers 
of appointment. 

The present law taxes all powers to ap- 
point, whether exercised or not, except two 
specified classes of powers. One of these 
exceptions relates to powers to appoint to 
certain near relatives. The other is intended 
to exempt fiduciary powers but has proved 
inadequate for the purpose. 

The present law is artificial and compli- 
cated to apply, and tends to force property 
dispositions into narrow and rigid patterns, 
It was enacted in 1942, but applies to powers 
created before as well as after its enactment. 
A short period was originally provided for the 
release of preexisting powers without tax 
liability where such release was legally pos- 
sible. This period has been repeatedly ex- 
tended because of widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with various features of the law. The 
current extension expires June 30, 1950. 

The new provision would take effect July 
1, 1950. It treats powers created before the 
effective date of the 1942 act separately from 
those created thereafter. Before the 1942 
act only the exercise of a general power of 
appointment was taxable. The 1942 act 
taxed the exercise of such powers, and also 
the possession of unexercised general pow- 
ers, the exercise of many limited powers, and 
the possession of those limited powers al- 
though unexercised. It applied to powers 
already in existence as well as to those to 
be created in the future. As to powers 
created before the 1942 act, the present bill 
restores the law which was in force prior 
to 1942, with one minor change, to elimi- 
nate the “passing” problem. 

The provisions of the 1942 act, taxing the 
exercise of limited powers of appointment 
and the mere possession of unexercised pow- 
ers, constituted a radical innovation. They 
extended, or might be construed to extend, 
to emergency powers to invade principal, 
discretionary powers given to trustees, and 
other types of powers which had theretofore 
not been regarded as powers of appoint- 
ment. The prior law, taxing only the exer- 
cise of general powers, had been in force for 
nearly 25 years. In 1942 there were in ex- 
istence a great many powers which had been 
created years before, in reliance on the law 
as it then existed. 

Experience with the practical application 
of the provisions of the 1942 act to pre- 
existing powers has demonstrated that the 
pre-1942 law should be restored as to those 
powers, for the above and other reasons, 
among which are the following: The im- 
practicability of reviewing all wills and 
trust agreements already in force in 1942, in 
order to discover whether they did or did 
not create powers which might be taxable 
under the new law; the fact that many 
such powers will not be discovered until 
it is too late for the donees to do any- 
thing about them; the fact that often such 
powers are not legally releasable, and in 
many cases where the power is legally re- 
leasable the donee (usually a trustee) feels 
under a moral obligation not to release it, 
or the release would seriously impair the 
arrangements made by the creator of the 
power for the benefit and protection of 
his family; powers will be released in most 
cases where it is possible to do so; and ap- 
plication of a new statute to preexisting 
powers will tend to promote litigation. 
Little or no revenue will accrue to the GOv- 
ernment, and such as is received will come 














from the unwary or those who are powerless 
so help themselves. 

As to powers created after the passage of 
the 1942 act, the bill subjects to estate tax 
the possession of an unlimited, unrestricted 
power of appointment which is exercisable 
in favor of the decedent or his estate, whether 
or not the power is exercised, and subjects 
to gift tax the exercise or release of such a 
power. This includes a general beneficial 
power to appoint by will. It also includes 
an absolute right to consume principal. It 
provides a test of taxability which is simple, 
clear-cut, and easy to apply. It is the same 
test which is used in the marital deduction 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1948 to de- 
termine whether a power of appointment 
viven to a surviving spouse is such as to 
make her the virtual owner of the property. 

No revenue consideration is involved. 
Experience under the 1942 act indicates that 
wh her the statute is narrow or liberal, 
powers will be drawn so that the possession 
and exercise of them will be nontaxable. The 
1942 act tends to encourage the use of in- 
lexible dispositions of property and to dis- 
courage the use of individual trustees. Both 
of these developments are undesirable. 
Neither the power of appointment provisions 
of the 1942 act nor the present amendments 
will bring in any appreciable revenue. The 
most important consideration is to make the 
law simple and definite enough to be under- 
stood and applied by the average lawyer, and 
the present bill will accomplish that 
purpose. 





PART II-—GIFT TAX 


Section 261, gifts of future interests: At 
present any gift of a future interest is sub- 
ject to gift tax irrespective of amount. The 
proposed amendment to section 1003 (b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code would allow an 
exemption from gift tax of any gifts of future 
interests to the extent of $3,000 in any year 
for all such gifts. The purpose is to remove 
the necessity of many small returns, and 
since the exemption for each year is nominal 
in amount, the effect on the revenue would 
be negligible. 

Section 252, lien for tax: See the com- 
ments relating to section 213, above. While 
section 1009 of the Code divests property 
sold to a bona fide purchaser of the lien, 
there is no protection for bona fide pledgees 
and mortgagees and no specific provision for 
recording the lien, and this amendment 
would apply to gift taxes the provisions of 
sections 3672-3679 of the Code, which relate 
to the recording, release, and enforcement of 
liens for other taxes. 

Section 253, extension of period of limita- 
tion: See the explanation of section 212, 
above. 

Section 254, adjustment of values after 
period for assesment: While the concept of 
a statute of limitations is firmly grounded 
in our law, in the tax field one situation has 
arisen which is technically not covered by 
any statute of limitations but which in 
actual practice should be. In certain cases 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
altered the values placed by the taxpayer on 
property transferred by gift, after the ex- 
piration of the statute of limitations with 
respect to the gift tax return on such 
property; or the Commissioner has gone back 
and revised certain exclusions which were 
allowed or which were not questioned at 
the time. The Commissioner has contended 

it, although he cannot assert any addi- 
tional tax deficiency based on an outlawed 

, there is no statute of limitations to 
prevent his placing a subsequent gift in a 

her tax bracket by revising values re- 
ported in returns for earlier barred years. 
The result is essentially the same as an 
extension of the statutory period, however 
tong the time elapsed since the transfer. 
This amendment to section 1016 of the Code 
would prevent an increase in taxes for open 
years by a revision of gift tax returns for 
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earlier years to which the statute of limi- 
tations bars the collection of additional 
taxes. 

Section 255, limitation period for trans- 
ferees: Section 1016 (a) of the code provides 
a 3-year period of limitation on the assess- 
ment of deficiencies in gift tax. Section 
1009 makes the donee personally liable for 
taxes not paid when due, and section 1025 
gives an additional year for assessment 
against transferees, including donees. As 
construed (See Evelyn N. Moore (1 T. C. 14, 
aff'd 146 F. (2d) 824) ), the Commissioner is 
allowed 4 years to collect from the donee, 
even where no attempt was made to collect 
from the donor within the 3-year period and 
where the donor was at all times financially 
able to pay. For the same reasons stated in 
connection with section 211, above, it is pro- 
posed to amend section 1025 to give the addi- 
tional year to proceed against the transferee 
only in cases where timely collection from 
the donor was prevented by his insolvency. 

Section 256, powers of appointment: This 
section is explained by the comments on sec- 
tion 214, above. 

Section 257, exclusion of interest in em- 
ployees’ trusts: This section is explained by 
the comments on section 205, above. 


TITLE III—MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISE TAXES 


Section 301, sale price: Section 3441 of the 
code, prescribing methods for determining 
the sale price by which various manufac- 
turers’ excise taxes should be measured, 
originated as section 604 of the revenue bill 
of 1932, which became section 619 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932. The report of the Ways 
and Means Committee on that bill (H. 
Rept. No. 708, 72d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 37-38) 
showed the intent to base the tax on the 
normal factory price, and that where, by 
reason of the relationship of the parties, the 
price charged does represent a fair value, the 
tax should be on the same value as in the 
case of similar sales between independent 
parties. However, the courts have held that, 
where the manufacturer acts as distributor or 
sells through a controlled sales agency, the 
tax must be measured by the distributor’s 
sale price, while the manufacturer who does 
not perform the economic function of dis- 
tribution is taxed only upon the factory price. 
See C. W. Fitch Co. v. U. S. (323 U. S. 582); 
Campana Corp. v. U.S. (38 F. (2d) 400); Ayer 
& Co. v. U. S. (38 F. Supp. 284). These in- 
equities and discriminations would be avoid- 
ed by the proposed amendment to section 
3441, which would exclude from the tax base 
in such situations costs attributable to sell- 
ing and distribution, as distinguished from 
manufacturing. 

Section 302, removal of conditions on re- 
funds: This section would repeal section 
3443 (d) of the Internal Revenue Code which 
requires, as a condition to the recovery of 
overpayment of manufacturers’ excise taxes, 
that the person who paid the tax establish 
(1) that he has not included the tax in the 
price of the articles with respect to which 
it was imposed, or collected the amount cf 
the tax from the vendee or (2) that he has 
repaid the amount cf the tax to the ultimate 
purchaser of the article or has secured the 
written consent of the ultimate purchaser 
to the credit or refund. These limitations 
on refunds are grossly unfair in at least two 
respects. They impose an impossible burden 
of proof as a condition to the recovery of 
taxes which admittedly were illegally col- 
lected. Generally taxes are refundabie upon 
showing simply that they were illegally col- 
lected. If any restriction based on equity is 
to protect the Government against refund, 
the burden of establishing the existence and 
the extent of the equity should be on the 
Government which asserts it; and if the 
equity cannot be established the legal rights 
should prevail. Moreover, the provisions un- 
justifiably discriminate against one who has 
promptly paid the taxes claimed of him and 
in favor of those who have withheld payment, 
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Section 303, appeals to Tax Court: This 
amendment would give the Tax Court of the 
United States jurisdiction over disputes in- 
volving manufacturers’ excise taxes imposed 
by chapter 29 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
At the present time the Tax Court does not 
have such jurisdiction, and, in contrast with 
the procedure permissible with respect to 
income, estate and gift taxes, a person has no 
alternative but to pay manufacturers’ ex- 
cise taxes and litigate their correctness sub- 
sequently—an alternative which is unusually 
burdensome in view of the restrictions on re- 
funds discussed under section 302, above. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
Amendments and provisions 


Section 401, statement of grounds for de- 
ficiency: In some cases the Commissioner's 
notice of deficiency is not complete and the 
issues are not clarified by his answer to the 
petition. The Tax Court has held that in 
such cases it has no power to compel the 
Commissioner to state the basis for defi- 
ciency. Such power should be conferred up- 
on the Tax Court and section 401 provides 
that this be done by an amendment to sec- 
tion 1111 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Section 402, small claims and settlement 
branch of the Tax Court: An increasing num- 
ber of cases have been filed with tre Tax 
Court involving small sums of money, and it 
is common kKnowiedge that there are many 
more cases in which revenue agents deter- 
mine deficiencies of a few hundred dollars, 
sometimes on more or less arbitrary grounds, 
and the taxpayer feels impelled to pay the 
tax because of the expenses of appealing to 
the Tax Court and going to some distant 
city to have the case heard according to 
formal court rules. The expense of such a 
proceeding and such travel may well amount 
to as much as the tax involved. The per- 
sons against whom such small amounts are 
determined are often people who can ill 
afford to pay such amounts. 

The proposed amendment provides for 
the establishment cf a small claims branch 
of the court to be administered by one 
judge of the court. The judge is author- 
ized to appoint part-time commissioners in 
all of the collection districts throughout the 
United States who will hear these small cases 
in an informal manner similar to that pre- 
vailirg in the small claims acts in effect in 
many States. All cases in which the de- 
ficiency or claim is less than $1,500 would 
be heard in this manner unless the petitioner 
expressly moves that his case be heard by 
the court in the usual manner. Provision 
is made for appeals from the commissioner 
to the judge of the court in charge of the 
small claims branch who? will then decide 
the case appealed subject to review by the 
full court or by the appropriate court of 
appeals. Provision is also made that serv- 
ice of any person as a commissioner of the 
court under the proposed provisions shall not 
bar such person from acting as attorney in 
other cases against the United States. This 
last provision is believed important because 
it is hoped that the commissioners may be 
drawn from well-qualified lawyers who would 
serve in such capacity as a matter of public 
service thus assuring appointment of the 
high type of commissioners necessary to 
make such a plan a success. 

Section 403, employment taxes; exemption 
of payments to employees’ trusts: The ad- 
ministrative difficulties and burdens on em- 
ployers arising from including payments 
under pension and profit-sharing plans in 
computing employment taxes are very sub- 
stantial, because cf the requirements as to 
records, reports and collection of the trivial 
additional taxes, and the problems arising in 
the computation of resulting benefits. It is, 
therefore, proposed to amend sections 1423 
(a) and 1607 (b) of the code so as to elimi- 
nate from Federal employment taxes all 
contributions to and distributions from pen- 
s.on and profit-saaring trusts. 
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Interoceanic Canals—Modern Arms and 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in the course of my studies on the de- 
fense problems of interoceanic canals, 
and their relation to national security, 
during the past 2 years, I have placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD a number 
of able papers and discussions by em- 
inent authorities dealing with the broad 
subject of the atomic bomb, and the 
effect on national security and defense. 

Most of these were the thoughtful pro- 
ductions of experienced officers with ac- 
tive service in the armed forces during 
World War II. Another timely con- 
tribution of major importance concern- 
ing the newest weapons and agencies of 
warfare, by Dr. Vannevar Bush, regard- 
ing as the foremost scientific military 
authority, was published in the February 
1950 issue of Reader’s Digest as a con- 
densation of his recent book entitled, 
“Modern Arms and Free Men.” 

Dr. Bush, as Director of the Office of 
Research and Development during World 
War II, coordinated the work of 30,000 
scientists, engineers, and technicians 
then engaged on the military and naval 
modern-weapons program. This posi- 
tion, he states, enabled him to observe 
“as much as any single man can see 
what science has done and can still do 
to the art of warfare.” In his book he 
has most opportunely recorded his obser- 
vations in a convenient form for others 
to share as “part of the obligation of any 
citizen who has been given such respon- 
sibility and opportunity.” In this way 
he has publicized the essence of a vast 
and invaluable experience that should be 
of ever-increasing value in the future. 

In my previous discussions I have reg- 
ularly stressed the obvious deductions to 
be drawn from the writings of the dis- 
tinguished authorities thus quoted by 
me, to the effect that any type of canal 
is vulnerable, regardless of its features 
of design; and that the defense of the 
Panama Canal, or of any other inter- 
oceanic waterway which may be con- 
structed, depends on the combined might 
of the armed forces of the United States, 
supported by our industrial capacity, 
plus such local protective means as may 
be employed. 

Underlying all that power, however, 
and fundamental thereto, as so ably pre- 
sented by Dr. Bush and demonstrated 
during World War II, is the widespread 
scientific and technical ability of the 
American people. His study, though 
fully recognizing the terrifically destruc- 
tive force of the atomic bomb, shows that 
the only defense against such weapons 
are potent military and naval organiza- 
tions under capable leaders. In this re- 
spect he emphasizes that the combina- 
tion of active protective measures and 
modern defense installations have re- 
duced the ability of an enemy to reach 
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the target; and that the future is far 
less dreadful and frightening than many 
have been led to believe. All this empha- 
sizes the other all-indispensable factor I 
have sought always to stress: this, that 
the spirit, morale, and alertness of a 
free people must underly and support 
every agency and effort of defense. 

The thesis of Dr. Bush strongly rein- 
forces the central idea I have persistently 
presented to the Congress, viz, that the 
defense of any type of interoceanic canal 
like the defense of the ports, waterways, 
railroads, dams, locks, public utilities, 
and industrial facilities in the United 
States, is an over-all responsibility of the 
Federal Government, and depends pri- 
marily upon timely active defense meas- 
ures of our armed forces, supported by 
the rational economy and industrial ca- 
pacity. It does not, and cannot, depend 
upon mere passive defense features, 
such as may be embodied in plans for 
construction. 

In the light of information I have in- 
cluded in my previous remarks it is un- 
mistakably clear that the interpreta- 
tions, which have made the security and 
national-defense features in the report 
made pursuant to Public Law 280, Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress, supreme considera- 
tions and determinate, are entirely too 
narrow. The great volume of data on 
the atomic bomb, published since the 
submission of the report under the in- 
dicated law; that is to say, in December 
1947, clearly indicates that the security 
and national-defense factors, as thus 
urged, are entirely obsolescent and out- 
moded, and should not be controlling in 
the designing of navigational projects. 

Thus, the disposal of this argument of 
defense reduces the problem of planning 
to its true criteria, to wit, the operational 
refinements and capacity of the present 
high-level-lake type of canal. 

To make Dr. Bush’s study readily 
available to the Government—especially 
to the committees of Congress with leg- 
islative jurisdiction over interoceanic 
canals, navigable waterways, and na- 
tional defense—under leave accorded, I 
am extending my remarks to include its 
full text; and I respectfully commend 
its careful consideration. It follows: 


MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN 


(Condensed from the book by Vannevar 
Bush, scientific military authority. He 
was director during World War II of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, which coordinated the work of 30,- 
000 scientists, engineers, and technicians) 


Is it true that a new all-out war, with 
atomic bombs and biological warfare, would 
destroy civilization? Can a democratic re- 
gime develop great military strength with- 
out distorting its true nature? 

There are no precise answers to these ques- 
tions, just as there is no complete answer 
to the bigger problem of how to avoid another 
war. But I believe the technological future 
is far less deadly and alarming than we have 
been led to think, and that the hopeful as- 
pects of modern applied science outweigh by 
a heavy margin its threat to civilization. 
I believe also that the democratic process is 
itself an asset with which, if we can find the 
enthusiasm and the skill to use it and the 
faith to make it strong, we can build a world 
in which all men can live in prosperity and 
peace. 

When the First World War ended there 
were in existence nearly all the elements for 





scientific warfare. For all the technical de- 
vices used in the second war, except only 
atomic energy, practically every basic tech- 
nique had appeared by 1918, waiting only 
development. But the world then went to 
sleep on the subject, so the Second World 
War began almost where the first one ended. 
There were a few exceptions, of course, such 
as developments in aeronautics, in radar 
and sonar, and in the science of the atom. 
However, the whole gamut of new ordnance 
devices—rockets, recoil-less guns, guided mis- 
siles, proximity fuzes, bazookas, frangible 
bullets—waited for the pressure of war for 
development. And they then appeared 
largely outside the organized system of ord- 
nance development, and sometimes in spite 
of it. Certainly in this country almost no 
scientific progress on military devices ema- 
nated solely from military laboratories or 
military men. 

The Second World War was, far more than 
the first, a war of applied science. The great 
campaigns that swept across continents and 
oceans eventually drew heavily on the whole 
accumulated stock pile of fundamental sci- 
entific knowledge. Should a new war have 
to be fought in a decade or so, there will be 
innovations, but probably no such burst of 
new devices as accrued when organized sci- 
ence first turned its full effort into war, all 
but exhausting the great unused accumula- 
tions of the past. 


WAR ON LAND MAY END IN DEADLOCK 


There is no longer any such thing as land 
warfare, exclusively. Amphibious opera- 
tions and the interaction of air operations 
with the movement of armies ended all that. 

When the Second World War opened ac- 
tively, with Hitler's offensive on the western 
front, it soon became evident that the dead- 
lock on land, characteristic of the first great 
war, was virtually a thing of the past. 
Masses of mobile artillery could prepare 
holes, and cavalry in the form of the tank- 
air team could exploit them. Hitler con- 
quered the Continent because his army had 
so perfected this method that it over- 
whelmed customary resistance. 

From this fact it would be easy to jump 
to the false conclusion that the deadlock on 
land had been permanently and universally 
broken. Actually, the facilities of defense 
had improved enormously, and the means 
of successful break-through in 1940 had be- 
come utterly obsolete by 1944. In the final 
break-through many new factors were pres- 
ent: Long preparation by bombardment of 
communications, exhaustion of the enemy 
after 5 years of war, the finest armies the 
world has seen, effective coordination of al- 
lies in the field for the first time in history, 
unprecedented industrial production, and 
magnificent leadership. 

One of the new primary aids to the de- 
fense that appeared in the interval was the 
use of great quantities of land mines. In 
the contest between land mines and means 
for removing them, the mines won out. 
Portable devices for detecting metallic mines 
were successfully developed; but they did 
not work for plastic mines. Dogs were 
taught to smell out mines—but there are 
too many ways of tricking dogs for this to 
be of much use. Great rollers, pushed 
ahead of tanks, had some success, but not 
much; an occasional very large land mine 
could wreck them. “Snake’-—pieces of hose 
full of explosive, capable of being pushed 
ahead or pulled ahead by a small rocket— 
could be exploded to clear a lane. Tanks 
equipped with these devices could proceed, 
provided the tank itself was not destroyed, 
but this was a laborious method indeed for 
fields of great depth. The Russians ignored 
the fields, moved ahead, and accepted the 
losses. These could be very large, for ex- 
ample, when mines were built to project a 
can of explosive into the air to explode there 
and spread fragments over an area. Russian 


losses as they advanced reflect this fact. The 

















days when hordes by their mere number 
could overwhelm fully prepared positions 
approached their end. 

Moreover, toward the end of the war, a de- 
fensive element entered that the Germans 
did not have: the proximity fuze. In the old 
method, the shell was timed to explode at 
a chosen distance above the ground; it was 
not very precise and could be used only when 
one could see the target area. The prox- 
imity fuze contains a little radio set that trig- 
gers off the shell at a predetermined distance 
above the ground. No observation of bursts 
and no difficult presetting are necessary. 

This fuze increased the effectiveness of ar- 
tillery against personnel in the open by per- 
haps ten times, and this gain was equivalent 
to having ten times as much artillery at work. 
When artillery effect is multiplied against 
moving men there is a strong turn in favor 
of the defense. The proximity fuze appeared 
in land use in December 1944, at the Battle 
of the Bulge. On the northern side of the 
preak-through it caught German troops in 
the open, in the fog, at road intersections, as 
they advanced, and it spread consternation. 
Its power was by no means fully exploited; 
this was a first use, and artillery officers, and 
especially the high command, did not ap- 
preciate what had been placed in their hands. 
Yet, by means of this fuze, together with air 
effort as the fog lifted, the lack of fuel on the 
German side, determined resistance and 
movement of divisions, the break- 
through was stopped. The proximity fuze 
may well have saved Liége. 

Mere combinations of tanks and men can- 
not penetrate a mine field covered by artillery 
or mortars with proximity fuzes. The tank, 
moreover, nearly met its match in the last 
war; perhaps it should have. A relatively 
small explosive charge can be constructed 
that, if properly shaped to focus its effect, 
and triggered off at the right instant and in 
the right manner, can penetrate the thick- 
est armor a tank can carry. This was the 
principle used in the bazooka, a light rocket- 
firing weapon that could be carried and fired 
by one man. Its muzzle velocity was very 
low, its precision was poor, it was dangerous 
to use, but it could stop a tank, and its ad- 
vent was new strength for the infantry. 

The recoilless gun was another innovation 
that spelled difficulty for the tank. This gun 
shot forward and backward at the same time, 
It sounds like an inventor’s lurid dream, 
but the forward effort gave a projectile good 
muzzle velocity and precision in a rifled 
barrel, while a backward blast through an 
orifice removed the recoil and was harmless 
unless someone inadvertently got close be- 
hind the gun. The importance of the gun 
was that it produced a powerful, hard-hit- 
ting, relatively inexpensive weapon of low 
silhouette, readily moved and used by a 
couple of men. This weapon and the shaped 
charge such as was used by the bazooka were 
never combined. There seems no inherent 
reason why they should not be. A tank ex- 
— to such weapons would have a short 
ife, 

Techniques for airborne-infantry assault 
were much improved during the war. But 
the experience of Crete, Normandy, Arnhem, 
the Rhine crossings showed rather well that 
the airborne assault is an auxiliary to the 
advance rather than a means of starting 
wide sweeps behind the enemy lines. There 
might be a place for airborne assault in con- 
nection with surprise invasion on the scale 
of an enlarged Pearl Harbor, although this is 
doubtful. Airborne attempt to penetrate a 
line adequately protected by early warning, 
radar, and with fast intercepter planes, 
would be suicide. 

There is a strong indication, therefore, 
that the defense may again be in the ascend- 
ant in land warfare, that the deadlock of the 
First World War might well reappear if an- 
agonists substantially equal from the stand- 
point of skilled use of ample technical de- 
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vices met again at a long land frontier. This 
might merely throw the weight of the effort 
elsewhere, but it is an important factor 
to consider as we look to the future. 

Amphibious warfare is another matter. 
Certainly we can be sure that if neither an- 
tagonist could penetrate the enemy lines on 
land neither could do so by amphibious 
methods on a thoroughly defended coast. 
For the difficulties of the landing itself are 
superposed upon those of penetrating a pre- 
pared line and exploiting the break-through. 
Even if there is no line at all, a successful 
landing involves dominance in the sea and 
air and suppression of the enemy under 
the sea. Obviously we need no* fear in- 
vasion in the foreseeable future, if we are 
armed and ready. 


THE WAR AT SEA: RADAR 


The last conflict may well have seen the 
end of that mcst dramatic of the scenes of 
war: the clash of great fleets. The evolution 
of sea warfare in World War II, from a tech- 
nical standpoint, revolved about radar. 
Radar had its real origin in 1925, when two 
physicists sent out short radio pulses and 
studied their reflections from the ionosphere, 
the conducting layers above the earth that 
reflect radio waves. There are two ways of 
using radiation to find the distance to an 
object: one, to examine the interference 
pattern of continuous radiation, and the 
other, to send a short pulse of radiation and 
examine the echoes. The first was used in 
the proximity fuze, and is excellent for short 
distances. The second readily won out as the 
better for naval use. 

Using cathode-ray tubes in much the same 
way that a television tube displays a scene, 
radar can make the earth visible from a 
plane above the clouds, in fog, or at night, 
with a detail as though one had a map 
spread out before him. Such an instru- 
mentality was bound to revolutionize many 
departments of warfare, and it did, especially 
on the sea. 

There were great fleets of fighting ships 
in existence when the war started. As al- 
ways, in naval shooting war, the decision in 
the long run went to the ships that could 
shoot straightest, soonest, and under most 
difficult conditions. After stumbling begin- 
nings, we could shoot best, for we had the 
best radar. 

The war ended, or became a contest against 
a relatively unskilled or unequipped enemy, 
before the full evolution of warfare on the 
surface of the sea had run its course. So 
one development of great potential signifi- 
cance that appeared did not come into full 
use. This was the guided, or homing bomb. 


GUIDED BOMB VERSUS SURFACE SHIP 


Bombing from moderate or high altitudes 
with ordinary bombs is a very haphazard 
affair. It is quite possible, however, to guide 
a bomb after it is released, and throughout 
the half minute or so of its fall, and thus 
attain real accuracy. This can be done either 
automatically or with manual controls. 
With a manual control, the bombardier holds 
@ small joystick; as he moves this, so the 
bomb moves, for plane and bomb are con- 
nected by radio to transmit his signals. He 
can either watch the actual ship and the 
actual bomb, or he can watch two radar 
pips on a screen that correspond to the 
ship and the bomb, and a simple computer 
can help his judgment. In the automatic 
form all this is done by a mechanism inside 
the bomb itself, operating by radar or by 
thermal controls. 

The Nazis first introduced this device in 
the Mediterranean during the Italian cam- 
paign, apparently prematurely and before 
sound engineering had made it reliable. Its 
performance was erratic and the bombs flew 
all over the sky. Nevertheless, the basic con- 
cept was sound and the weapon decidedly 
formidable. One wonders what would have 
happened if it had been really perfected 
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and then put into use as a surprise and in 


ample quantity. As it was, it sank ships 
and was decidedly disagreeable to meet. 

We introduced several forms of guided 
bombs and used them in eliminating the 
remnants of the Japanese Navy. In Burma, 
where an air effort to take out important 
bridges had keen under way for a long time 
without much success, controlled bombs tcok 
them cut promptly, the records indicating 
that one controlled bomb was worth a hun- 
dred ordinary ones. But most of the forms 
came too late to be of much use; in the 
European theater they did not catch on, 
largely because no really precision bombing 
was being attempted there except in sup- 
port of troops, where rccket-equipped planes 
did very well. 

In the future, guided bombs may be im- 
portant indeed. With ordinary bombs, which 
fly many miles horizontally as they drop, 
high-altitude bombers cannot hit the side 
of a barn—they cannot even hit a small city 
with any assurance. The guided bomb 
alters this whole situation. It can hardly 
be made to hit with certainty a confused 
target such as one building in a city. But 
a great ship alone on the sea is a clear target 
to radar, and thus for a guided bomb. 

Is there any effective defense against the 
very high bomber using guided bombs? If 
there is not, the days of large fighting ships— 
carriers as well as battleships—are over. In 
all probability, there is a defense, but how 
effective it may be will be questionable for 
a long time to come. In a pessible future 
war, if it should occur while the world has 
its present general interrelationships, the 
only enemy fleet of any moment would be a 
submarine fleet. 

SUBMARINES REMAIN THE BIG THREAT 

The First World War showed the ability 
of the submarine to interrupt commerce, 
even though the U-boats of those days were 
clumsy, fragile affairs. In the interval of 
peace two things happened, one to the ad- 
vantage of the submarine, one to its disad- 
vantage. The submarine acquired more un- 
derwater speed, longer endurance, and a 
tougher hull. By the time the Second World 
War opened it could submerge rapidly to 
several hundred feet and maneuver in tight 
circles. The submarine could always use 
listening devices just as weil as a surface 
craft could, and this fact, added to better 
performance, made the old forms of attack 
on the submarine practically obsolete. The 
depth charge, even when the second war 
began, was nothing but an ashcan filled with 
TNT with a hydrostatic fuse to explode it at 
a given depth, and it sank af a rate of only 
5 feet per second, so that the submarine 
had considerable time in which to get out 
of the way. 

However, during the peace a very important 
means of detection had been developed in 
naval laboratories both here and in England. 
Called sonar, the device is to underwater de- 
tection what radar is to air. The ship car- 
rying it emits a pulse of relatively high-fre- 
quency sound and then examines the pattern 
of returning echoes. By timing the interval, 
and by a directional receiver, the distance 
and direction of the submarine can be ob- 
tained. Sonar can also determine the depth 
of the enemy. 

It is important to note that radar pulses 
cannot travel more than a few feet under 
water. Moreover, there are strict limits as to 
what can be done wth sonar pulses and their 
reflections, because of attenuation of the si¢- 
nal and confusion of echoes from the bottom, 
so that a few thousand yards under good 
conditions seems to be the limit of range. 
There is no such thing under water as radar’s 
range of many miles in air, and searching 
craft were further hampered by the fact that 
their sonar would not work at high speeds. 
Still, sonar seemed to be the answer to the 
submarine as it existed during World War I. 
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Perhaps it would have been, if there had 
been an equal advance in attack weapons, but 
we entered the war with the same old ashcans 
and held to them tenaciously even though 
they were clearly outdated. The undisputed 
power of sonar gave us overconfidence, and 
we paid for this later in excessive sinkings. 

The submarine war developed into a race 
between techniques, and for a long time the 
issue was in doubt. By late 1942 sinkings of 
surface ships had mounted to the point 
where they threatened to cut us off from 
Europe and terminate our land efforts. By 
the spring of 1943, however, the power of new 
antisubmarine devices became decisive. Let 
us examine the methods of attack that saved 
the situation. 

There were two great methods of broad 
search, highly effective at the time, and now 
both obsolescent or greatly reduced in value. 

he first of these was direction finding by 
radio. ‘Through an error that will probably 
not be repeated, the Germans communicated 
by radio from Berlin with their submarines 
continuously throughout the war. Doing so 
enabled them to pass on information in re- 
gard to the position of convoys and to assem- 
ble their wolf packs for attack. But it was a 
boon to us. Radio stations listening to their 
messages could take cross bearings and give 
a rough position of the sending submarine. 
Consequently, we generally knew about where 
the enemy was located and could plan ac- 
cordingly. 

The second great method was that of radar. 
The submarines of the day had to spend a 
considerable fraction of their time on the 
surface to charge their batteries. When on 
the surface they could be detected by radar 
at a distance ‘of 20 or 30 miles. A radar- 
equipped plane could therefore sweep great 
areas, as much as 5,000 square miles an hour, 
Even the enormous areas of the open ocean 
begin to yield when fleets of planes are thus 
equipped. 


THE HUNTER-KILLER GROUP 


The most deadly combinations, however, 
was the hunter-killer group. A small air- 
craft carrier plus other surface antisub- 
marine craft accompanied a convoy, or left 
it for direct attack upon a U-boat cencentra- 
tion. Radar sweeps gave the necessary 
knowledge of position, and specially equipped 
aircraft alone or in combination with the 
surface craft pressed home the attack. When 
we thus carried the war to the enemy, the 
tide began to turn. 

Magnetic airborne detection, MAD, also ap- 
peared. While severely limited in range, it 
could find a submerged submarine by the 
distortion the submarine produced in the 
earth’s magnetic field. The device never 
came to full fruition and was used mostly in 
blimps in coast defense. Yet it very neatly 
denied the passage of the Straits of Gibraltar 
to submerged submarines proceeding quietly 
with the tide, after all other means had 
failed. 

The sono buoy supplemented these means 
and was particularly useful from aircraft. 
One cannot listen to a submarine’s under- 
water noise from an aircraft or for that mat- 
ter from a surface craft at high speed. But 
one can drop a small buoy to lie quietly on 
the surface, listen through a microphone 
that it lowers to suitable depths, and broad- 
cast by radio what it hears. A submarine 
submerged after having been caught on the 
surface by radar was no longer safe even if 
no surface hunting ships were present. Air- 
craft could keep contact with it by rings of 
sono buoys, each dutifully sending its identi- 
fication signal and the news of the subma- 
rine’s progress. Aircraft, in relays if neces- 
sary, could thus keep the submarine under 
surveillance until its underwater endurance 
was exhausted and it was forced to surface, 
or until surface craft could arrive and take 
up the trail by sonar. Moreover, new means 
appeared for attacking it while it was still 
submerged. 


The large depth cnarge, which lost its com- 
bat value when submarine hulls became so 
thick that a nearly direct hit was necessary 
for lethal effect, was replaced by forward- 
throwing weapons which could spray a pat- 
tern of small charges well ahead of the ate 
tacking ship, by spigot guns or rockets, 
These charges sank rapidly, and when one 
hit the hull of a submarine it blasted out a 
hole bound to be lethal. The weapon was 
designed to cover an area with a pattern of 
charges like a shotgun pattern, leaving no 
gaps, and thus shooting becamre more deadly, 
Most important, it could be directed to one 
side or the other in accordance with last- 
second sonar observations and could be fired 
while the submarine was still under sonar 
contact, not after the attacking vessel in 
passing over the submarine had lost contact, 


SUBMARINE-KILLING PLANES 


The rocket-carrying plane was appallingly 
effective. To the U-boat crew on deck at 
night it must have been really terrifying. A 
high-speed plane, having located the sub- 
marine by radar, could come diving in at a 
moderate angle, switch on a blinding light 
for a final guidance or fire by radar alone. 
In the few moments of attack it had the fire 
power of a whole battery of field artillery. Its 
most deadly weapon was a rocket with a solid 
head. This was aimed to hit well short of 
the submarine; it had a long, shallow under- 
water trajectory; when it hit a submarine it 
went clear through, leaving a gaping hole on 
both sides and chaos within. Few subma- 
rines caught by surprise on the surface by 
such a plane could hope to survive. 

It almost appeared that in the presence of 
the plane, radar and other deadly devices for 
attack, the day of the submarine was over, 
not only for the war but permanently. It 
might have been, except for two new and im- 
portant improvements in submarines them- 
selves, introduced by the Germans. If they 
had come soon enough they might have 
changed the course of the war. But when the 
Germans finally brought them out the bat- 
tle had become much too one-sided for them 
to restore the balance. 

These two innovations were the high-speed 
submarine equipped with snorkel, and the 
long-range torpedo. 

The importance of the high-speed, relative- 
ly quiet submarines designed by the Ger- 
mans lies in the fact that they can readily 
get into position for convoy attack and es- 
cape afterward. In fact, if they can outrun 
the surface antisubmarine craft, or travel 
at such speed that the latter’s acoustic de- 
vices are greatly limited, they are much to 
be feared. They step up the pace at sea, 
During the past war we ran such ships as the 
Queen Mary safely without convoy because 
they were faster than the enemy submarines. 
If the submarine speed is the same as or 
greater than that of such ships, this method 
is ended. 

The snorkel, however, is even more im- 
portant than more speed. The snorkel is 
merely a pipe arranged so that the submarine 
can run submerged on its engines, with a 
small end of the pipe sticking out, like a 
swimmer breathing through a long straw. 
An ingenious contrivance prevents difficulty 
if the seas slop over the top of the pipe by 
momentarily closing the pipe so that no 
water enters, and this is the real technical 
advance. In the brief intervals when the 
pipe is closed, the engines draw their air 
from the hold of the submarine, with some 
crew discomfort, but otherwise without re- 
ducing performance. A _ snorkel is very 
hard to see, either by radar or by eye, espe- 
cially when there is a bit of sea running. 
It does not make the submarine completely 
immune to radar search, but it decidedly de- 
creases the possibility of discovery. It is un- 
doubtedly possible to build submarines that 
run on their engines when completely sub- 
merged, thus dispensing even with the 
snorkel. 
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The long-range torpedo introduces an ele- 
ment of surprise that is highly significant 
The point is that the range of sonar against 
submarines is limited, and the range of g 
torpedo can be made to exceed it if one makes 
the torpedo large and expensive enough 
Thus, if the submarine can fire a deadly tor- 
pedo from well outside sonar range, the 
advantage seems to be entirely with the sub. 
marine, which can pick off the escorts of g 
convoy and then close in for the kill. 

The fact that emerges is that the day 
of the submarine is by no means over, [If 
we entered a war soon, against a technically 
and industrially strong enemy, and if that 
enemy could effectively apply modern devices 
at sea, we should have the whole job of 
overcoming the submarine to do over again 
on a new and unattractive basis. Again we 
should face the severe threat that a nearly 
immune submarine fleet might determine 
the outcome of the war in favor of the enemy, 
Many of the successful methods of the last 
war are now obsolete against the truly moa- 
ern submarine. There is no cure-all. To 
cope with the situation we need to be forging 
ahead in a dozen fields of difficult technica] 
effort. 

The situation is by no means hopeless, of 
course. If a submarine can be pinned down 
by air cover, using sono buoys, MAD and di- 
verse other devices, it can most certainly be 
disposed of, and dt will not matter whether 
or not it is a modern submarine of high 
speed and long submergence. We may have 
to adopt new tactics, perhaps, to clear and 
protect sea lanes rather than to convoy, 
We may have to depend more than in the past 
upon mines and upon blocking the subma- 
rine in its ports. More probably, we shall 
employ methods and devices not now fully 
visualized and developed as experience with 
modern submarines may indicate. The job 
will be tough. It can certainly be done. 

Twice in recent history aggressors have 
sought to cut the world apart by submarine 
and thus to prevail. Twice they have failed. 
We must make sure that a third similar at- 
tempt would also fail. For this assurance we 
need a vigorous program in the hands of a 
virile and generously supported Navy, in the 
closest of cooperation with science and tech- 
nology throughout the country. We need 
a Navy intent on the full accomplishment 
of its main mission, and not diverted by the 
sirens of more spectacular fields, or arguing 
on the defensive in regard to its importance 
as compared with any other service. 


IN THE AIR: IS MASS BOMBING OBSOLETE? 


Dogfighting in the air, as a determining 
feature of really modern war, is probably 
now a thing of the past. The appearance of 
the jet fighter changed that. Jet engines 
increased the disproportion between the per- 
formance of the long-range bomber and the 
short-duration fighter. They made specds 
in the air so high and turning radii conse- 
quently so large that dogfights became al- 
most impossible. Jet engines increased the 
effectiveness of the fighters’ operation over 
their own territory with the aid of land facil- 
ities, and correspondingly decreased the pos- 
sibility of defending bomber fleets by accom- 
panying fighters. They may well have made 
mass bombing at moderate altitudes against 
an alert enemy obsolete. 

To understand this, one needs to remember 
radar’s part in defense. First, the long- 
range early-warning installation, located on 
coasts, or borders, capable of detecting planes 
as far as the curvature of the earth permits— 
at 200 miles or so if the incoming planes are 
high. Second is the interceptor-control 


radar which places on the cathode-ray screen 
images of all the planes within its range in 
the sky. Finally, there is the radar on the 
interceptor planes themselves, used to effect 
the final contact, and even to fire the guns. 
To penetrate a defense thus equipped is an 
appalling task for any bomber fleet. 














We have one more threat to the bomber to 
consider—the guided missile. Two develop- 
ments have led to the guided missile: the 
advent of automatic controls and the appear- 
ance of new ways of projecting a body 
through space. Soon after large planes came 
into use there appeared, also, automatic de- 
vices for handling them, notably the auto- 
matic pilot. This takes over on a long 
flight, steers @ straight course at constant 
elevation, allows for all the bumps and devi- 
ations, and gives the pilot relief. Now here 
were all the elements of one sort of guided 
missile—an aircraft with no crew, adapted to 
be preset and to fly to a designated target, 
carrying a load of explosives. 

In addition, a number of new engines for 
propelling aircraft were developed during 
The simplest by far was the ram- 


the war. 
jet. It is merely an open tube. Its own 
motion—it needs 3,000-miles-per-hour specd 


to work well—produces sufficient compressicn 
at the front end to blast hot gas out the rear 
and keep it going. A fire in the middle of 
the tube to heat the gas is the essential 
mechanism. 

To drive short-range, high-speed missiles, 
the ram-jet is almost ideal. It can be shot 
out of a gun or driven by rockets to reach 
the desired high speed, and thereafter it can 
travel at bullet speed or higher and keep 
going for ten or perhaps a hundred miles. 
Over short ranges it certainly can be aimed 
in the vicinity of the target, and from there 
it appears that reasonably complex homing 
devices might bring it to the point where its 
proximity fuze could detonate it with lethal 
effect to an aircraft. The device is in its 
infancy, and only time will tell what can be 
accomplished with it. Its significance lies 
in the fact that it appears to be the great 
future enemy of the bomber. 

Let us assume that devices of this sort can 
indeed attain a range of, say, 50 miles, and 
that with that range they can home with 
precision and a reasonable percentage of hits 
upon a bomber. Certainly the bomber can- 
not maneuver out of the way of a missile 
that comes in with the speed of a shell from 
agun. Certainly it cannot survive a hun- 
dred pounds or so of high explosive detonated 
in close proximity. Perhaps the bomber can 
jam the controls of the missile, if it knows 
the missile is coming and knows its combina- 
tions of frequency, but the advantage here 
seems to lie with those on the ground, who 
can choose a variety of systems, so that if 
one is encountered others are not. 

The days of mass bombing may be ap- 
proaching their end. If so, it is a good thing 
for the world. 


INTERCONTINENTAL ROCKETS UNLIKELY 


No weapons in the form of pilotless aircraft 
appeared during the last war until near the 
end. The single entry in this fleld was the 
German V-I, the buzz bomb that began in 
June 1944 to harass London. This was just 
a self-controlled aircraft, redesigned for the 
specific purpose of bombing a city 30 miles 
in diameter, from a range of 200 miles. The 
air frame of the V-I was made simple and in- 
expensive for quantity production. Its 
motor was an exceedingly simple affair, cheap 
to build and capable of running only for an 
hour or two before it was worn out. Each 
V-I carried about a thousand pounds of high 
explosive. Had the Germans been able to 
launch these devices at the rate of about 
8,000 per day as they had intended, they 
might well have stopped the invasion. But 
the device was highly vulnerable in the light 
of concurrent developments in antiaircraft 
artillery, 

London, left wide open by the diversion 
of antiaircraft batteries to Normandy when 
the invasion occurred, suffered heavily from 
the buzz bombs for a while. When the bat- 
teries were replaced with radar-controlled 
guns, electrical computers and proximity 
fuzes, the buzz bombs made almost ideal 
targets, flying slowly at constant altitude and 
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in a straight line. Ultimately the defense 
brought down some 95 percent of the buzz 
bombs that came within range. The buzz 
bomb was very decidedly countered. 

The German V-2, unlike the V-1, was a 
true rocket, not a pilotiess aircraft. It was 
an expensive and complex affair, involving 
great ingenuity and remarkable engineering 
skill. Its propulsive force was produced by 
a great blast of hot gases ejected to the rear. 
It flew in an arc, 75 miles up into the strato- 
sphere, and descended at 3,000 miles per hour, 
well above the speed of sound, so that its ar- 
rival was not heralded, and one heard the 
roar of its passage through the air only after 
its ton of high explosive had detonated. 

It was a guided missile in a certain lim- 
ited sense. Its propulsion, which occurred 
only in its first flight up thrcugh the at- 
mosphere, was somewhat erratic, so that its 
flight was watched by radar during this 
brief interval, and radio signals were trans- 
mitted to cut off its prcpulsion at the op- 
timum instant. After that it flew in a free 
trajectory, and its precision was far from 
gocd. 

Will high-trajectory guided missiles of this 
sort soon b2 spanning thousands of miles 
and precisely hitting chosen targets? Some 
eminent military men, exhilarated perhaps 
by a short immersion in matters scientific, 
have publicly asserted that they will be. We 
have been regaled by scary articles, com- 
plete with maps and disgrams, implying that 
soon we are thus all to be exterminated, or 
that we are to employ these devilish devices 
to exterminate someone else. All sorts of 
prognostications of doom have been pulled 
from Pandora’s box of science, and these 
have had influence on the resolution and 
steadiness with which we face a hard future, 
and they have done much harm, vague as 
they are. But this one is explicit, and we 
can treat it. 

The German V-2, of 200-mile range, carry- 
ing a ton of explosive, was nearly at the limit 
of effective range for a ¢hemically propelled 
single-stage rocket. Its range can be sub- 
stantially increased in three ways: Its pay- 
load may be decreased until at 400 miles or 
thereabouts it will carry no explosive what- 
ever; its size and its cost may be increased 
to carry the present payload a greater dis- 
tance, though range does not go up in direct 
ratio to size; it can be made into a multi- 
stase affair, with an enormous rocket giving 
birth, when it has done its work, to a smaller 
one that proceeds from there, and so on. If 
we are content to pay millions of dollars 
for a single shot at a distant target, it can 
be done in this way for any stated distance. 

No escape from this dilemma is to be had 
in new chemical fuels. We are already near 
the limit of the amount of energy that can 
be chemically packed into a given weight. 
But doesn’t the availability of atomic energy 
change this situation? Perhaps the best 
reply is that it is a close thing whether 
atomic energy can compete on a cost basis 
with chemical fuels for producing energy 
for commercial purposes even under the rela- 
tively easy conditions on the ground, where 
weight and space are not limited. 

As we have stated, a rocket can be made 
to fly vast distances if one disregards costs. 
But can such a missile be made to hit any- 
thing at the end of its flight? The V-2 
could be made to hit with reasonable fre- 
quency within 15 miles of a point of aiming 
at a range of 200 miles. A similar missile 
flying 2,000 miles could be depended upon 
to hit within 150 miles of its target with rea- 
sonable frequency. This performance can 
certainly be improved upon perhaps by add- 
ing to the missile instruments of precision, 
sights, and homing aids. It could then hit 
a target, perhaps within 10 miles, perhaps 
even within a mile or two if all went very 
well indeed. 

Its cost would be astronomical. As a means 
of carrying high explosive, or any toxic sub- 
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stitute therefor, it is a fantastic proposal. 
If we employed it in quantity we would be 
economically exhausted long before the 
enemy. 

There is a common notion that during 
war costs do not count. There is no greater 
fallacy. The error comes from the belief 
that civilian resources are unlimited. They 
are not. Costs are more important in war 
than at any other time, for the need for 
over-all effectiveness is then more impera- 
tive. Every development and procurement 
of a useless device detracts just that much 
from progress along highly necessary lines. 

Before we devote a large amount of man- 
power and materials to building an expen- 
sive missile, we should be very sure it is 
going to damage the enemy more than the 
strain of building it damages us. No indus- 
trial concern would launch a development 
without prior cost studies or without caus- 
ing it to run the gantlets of tough-faced 
engineers with sharp pencils. Military or- 
ganizations can proceed without this un- 
pleasant preliminary skirmishing, and often 
do. 

NO WEAPON IS ABSOLUTE 


What will war be like if it comes to the 
world in total form? It would involve in- 
tricate techniques, some of them new, but 
it would be no affair of push buttons. In 
fact, except for the greater use of the atomic 
bomb, 1t would not differ much from the 
last struggle. 

No man can predict the future of the 
atomic bomb with certainty, but it is now 
clear that such bombs are expensive and will 
remain so. Of course radical short cuts in 
their manufacture may be found, but many 
of the best physicists, chemists and engineers 
of this country, and of Great Britain and 
Canada, have been seeking such a process 
now for nearly a decade. They have exam- 
ined every conceivable approach, and they 
have not found it. 

A large proportion of the cost of atomic 
bombs comes from the production of fission- 
able material itself; hence there is an ac- 
cumulative factor which warrants close at- 
tention. Money spent in peacetime for 
weapons that deteriorate or become obso- 
lescent may be money largely lost. But fis- 
sionable materials deteriorate very slowly, 
and they can be stored. In preparing for a 
war that may be remote, there is thus a con- 
Siderable reason for concentrating on the 
weapon that is sure to last until needed, and 
this is especially important for democracies 
that fight when they must, not when they 
choose. 

The atomic bomb is for the immediate 
future a very important but by no means an 
absolute weapon, that is, one so overpowering 
as to make all other methods of waging war 
obsolete. Indeed there is no sign whatever 
of the emergence of any device so deadly 
that it makes all others obsolete, and this ap- 
plies to gas, the spreading of radioactive poi- 
sons, and biological warfare. The war gases 
have improved, but the means of delivering 
them have become more difficult as means 
of defense have improved. The spreading of 
radioactive substances offers great difficul- 
ties, and although the biological sciences 
have made spectacular advances which can 
be utilized in the spreading of diseases, they 
are also producing marked results on the side 
of protection. The theory that world con- 
ditions have so altered as to make biological 
warfare more efiective is not supported by 
the facts. 

If all-out war came tomorrow, or in a 
few years, or at any time before our enemy 
had a considerable stock of atomic bombs, 
would it destroy civilization? It certainly 
would not. War would again be a brutal 
contest, evil and distressing; the damage 
would be large, and we should share in it, 
but we would by no means be Knocked out, 
and we would win it. Unless we get soft, 
unless we are Clumsy in meeting the tactics 
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of cold war, we are not in immediate danger. 
If war begins, and the opening settles into a 
slugging match, the ultimate advantage will 
lie with that nation which has scientific 
and technical ability widespread among the 
people, industrial capacity and versatility, 
and a determined will to prevail. It is here 
that our strength lies, and it is in these as- 
pects that we must preserve it. 


A NEW PEARL HARBOR? 


We ourselves cannot force a war, striking 
at some time when the advantage lies with 
us. For if we did thus embark on a prophy- 
lactic war, we should lose the very freedoms 
we cherish; these freecioms would have to be 
suppressed to cause us to embark on such a 
course. We would not strike, because our 
moral sense as a free people would not allow 
us to do so; we would not strike, because we 
would sense that we would lose our birth- 
right if we did 

Totalitarian states are bound by no such 
inhibitions. Indeed one thing is certain: if 
another great war is started by a dictator, 
it will be opened by a smashing, great sur- 
prise offensive calculated to paralyze us be- 
fore we are aroused. He would send his 
submarine fleets to sea and place them on 
strategic trade routes, and thus gain a heavy 
advantage in the. undersea warfare to follow. 
He would mobilize in secret and set his 
armies in motion so that they would assault 
strong points before they could be fully 
manned. Above all, he would launch his 
air fleets, and, if he had atomic bombs, 
he would direct them at our Key cities. We 
must also take into account the delivery of 
bombs by submarine, the bombs being lob- 
bed into coastal cities by rocket projectors 
perhaps from submarines 25 to 50 miles at 
sea. The threat of such a surprise attack 
is a handicap we must face, and it is a 
severe one. It alters, and makes wider, the 
margin we must keep in the race of pre- 
paredness. 

The.old scarehead story that atomic bombs 
could be moved in suitcases may be dis- 
missed. The idea of bringing in the pieces 
and assembling them in an innocent-looking 
warehouse or consulate is probably also far- 
fetched. It could be done, of course, even 
though a great deal of skill in assembly is 
called for. But one bomb thus planted 
would hardly be an effective opening blow 
in a war. 

A real peril would be to carry atomic bombs 
in innocent-looking merchant craft that can 
be moored near cities, to be blown up bodily 
when the time for surprise attack comes, 
More flexible, and hence more to be feared, 
is the scheme of planting the bombs on the 
bottoms of harbors or in canals, through 
trapdoors in the holds of merchant ships, 
to be detonated later by time fuse or even by 
radio signal. Presumably bombs thus placed 
near various cities would be detonated all at 
once as the opening shot in a total war. 
There is no trick method of determining 
whether a ship carries such a deadly load. 
The atomic bomb does not advertise its 
presence in the unmistakable manner of 
highly radioactive materials. The damage to 
a city could be very large if such an infernal 
machine went off in its harbor—not so large 
perhaps as some of the accounts would indi- 
cate offhand. Also, the wall of radioactive 
mist that spreads from the underwater explo- 
sion would be a very terrible thing. 

The world is not now likely to be thrown 
into open war by accident as it used to be. 
It will come only if our potential enemy feels 
that his strength plus the surprise factor is 
sufficiently great to overcome us, and if he 
feels that time thereafter will be moving 
against him. We can decrease the value of 
surprise by staying alert in peacetime. 

The principal element of our preparation 
for possible surprise attack is an intelligence 
system of high effectiveness, capable of warn- 
ing us. No iron curtain is utterly impene- 


trable. The operations necessary to set in 
motion a major surprise attack are ponderous 
and far-reaching. Dictatorship and oppres- 
sion produce individuals who dare to flee and 
then dare to talk. There is no reason why 
we should not know, reasonably well, what is 
afoot. 

After the war a Central Intelligence 
Agency was created, but it has been under 
the command of military men whose careers 
have lain elsewhere, it creaks at the joints, 
and it is not yet sufficient for its tough task. 
Scientific intelligence is not conducted well 
by Mati Hari methods or through agents 
who know no science. We need a modern 
intelligence agency in every sense of the 
word, using modern methods as they were 
partially developed during the last war, not 
@ musical-comedy affair or a stodgy refuge, 
not even the half-successful affair we now 
have, but an organization qualified to meet 
our needs in this kind of world. It does not 
cost much. We know how to build it, after 
the experience of the last war, for we did 
not do badly at all on intelligence work then, 
after we got our hand in and learned how. 
But the really able men who functioned 
then have largely scattered into civilian life, 
the type of ability meeded is rare, and the 
work is not attractive. The task can be 
done, by an individual of great mental and 
organizational capacity, having ample au- 
thority and the full backing of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. As we value our 
peace of mind we had better be about it. 

We conduct the disagreeable contest of 
the cold war at great disadvantage. But 
the manifold blessings of freedom give us 
enormous strength, in its full development 
dwarfing the potential strength of any sys- 
tem of regimentation. It has been popular 
for many years to complain about the waste- 
fulness of the democratic system of gov- 
ernment. We had come to expect 50 cents’ 
worth of results for every dollar paid in taxes, 
Benevolent dictatorship was thought be to 
efficient by comparison, and it was held that 
a dictator could get results much more gen- 
erally and cheaply. But when research 
teams were sent into Germany after t..e war 
to study such problems as the German han- 
dling of strategic materials, manpower, prop- 
aganda, military organization and coordina- 
tion, they were amazed. The Germans had 
made astonishing mistakes in every sphere 
of action, which continued throughout the 
war without correction. Every team we sent 
returned convinced that the democratic sys- 
tem is clearly more efficient, dollar for dollar 
and hour for hour, than any totalitarian 
system. 

The teams also found the key to the dif- 
ference, the key to effectiveness of the dem- 
ocratic system. It lies in the fact that in 
a democracy criticism flows both ways, up 
as well as down. This factor, plus our Gov- 
ernment’s ability to secure the completely 
frank judgment of experts in any field, far 
more than offsets the apparent looseness of 
democracy. 

The type of pyramidal totalitarian regime 
that the Communists have centered in Mos- 
cow is an exceedingly powerful agency for 
cold war. It can force its people to enor- 
mous sacrifice and thus build great quanti- 
ties of war materials. It can educate large 
numbers of men and women in science and 
engineering, construct far-flung institutes, 
mechanize agriculture and ultimately create 
mass production. But it is not adapted for 
effective performance in pioneering fields, 
either in basic science or in involved and 
novel applications. It has many of the 
faults of the German dictatorship, magni- 
fled to the nth degree. Hence it is likely to 
produce great mistakes and great abortions, 

This does not mean that we can cease our 
own advances in the techniques of war. The 
Communists can copy and improve, and a 
whole mass of scarcely developed techniques 
remains from the last war as material for 
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this process. It does mean that we must 
continue to break new ground, and that we 
can do so with our heads high; we have a 
system essentially adapted for the purpose 
if we do not distort it or sacrifice it to false 
gods of fancied efficiency. 

One soutce of strength Is our widespread 
industrialization. The fact that there are |it- 
erally millions of youngsters who can drive 
and repair cars, who build their own radio 
sets and communicate as “hams” all over 
the world, gives us a whole generation of 
competent, resourceful mechanics and elec. 
tricians and the best possible insurance {or 
strength and safety in a world of modern 
war. Every corner garage, every radio club, 
is a center of training; training that can be 
quickly transformed into ability to operate 
the complex implements of war. 

During the Second World War, for ex- 
ample, one radio ham, whose formal edu- 
cation had been limited to grammar school, 
helped fight from a laboratory. He was a 
mechanic and had picked up his knowledge 
of radio while he made his living, just as 
millions of other American boys still do. He 
became America’s principal designer of mag- 
netrons. He can talk today with Nobel-prize 
physicists, and can tell them things they 
want to know. . 

In the long, hard race we have embarked 
upon we must maintain and increase our 
industrial sinews, keep our free-enterprise 
system on an even keel and thus foster the 
strength of our economy. It will profit us 
little to have stocks of bombs and planes and 
then bring our governmental and industrial 
system crashing down about our ears. 

Future total war need not come if we fully 
maintain our strength. It need not come 
if we realistically resolve that it shall not. 
It need not come if we make our democracy 
work. It need not come at all, for if the 
strength of free peoples prevents it for a 
generation, that same strength can then pro- 
duce a new sort of world in which great 
wars will no longer occur. For this consum- 
mation we face a task that will test us as we 
have never been tested before, that will test 
whether we really mean it when we say that 
we believe in human dignity and human 
freedom, whether we can really submerge 
selfishness and petty motive and bring our 
enormous latent power to bear, to make our 
way of life function with true effectiveness 
for the good of all. 





Research on Disease of Oak Trees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I append a 
letter from a valued constituent, William 
E. Gullam, of North Reading, Mass., in 
his capacity as secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Tree Wardens’ and Foresters’ 
Association: 


Massachusetts Senators and Representatives, 
United States Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: By vote of the 
members of this association at our thirty- 
eighth annual convention, February 15-16, 
1950, at Boston, the following resolution was 
adopted: ° 

“Be it resolved, That this association go on 
record as backing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture request for an appropria- 











tion for research work on the diseases of, 
or on, oak trees; and so notify our Senators 
and Representatives in the United States 
Congress.” 

We sincerely hope that they will be sup- 
ported likewise by all other groups similarly 
interested in the preservation of our State 
and national shade trees; and that all means 
available shall be exercised for their protec- 
tion and maintenance, as well as the preven- 
tion of those diseases now threatening us on 
a national scale. 

We most earnestly urge that suitable ac- 
tion be taken to establish funds and provide 
facilities for the conduct of necessary re- 
search, and that preventive remedies and all 
information gained therefrom be made avail- 
able for our general advantage in meeting 
this grave situation. 

Respectfully yours, 
WitutiuaM E. GuLLaM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Tories Saw Business Ruin and Socialism 


in HOLC 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
national weekly newspaper Labor, issue 
of March 18, 1950: 


Tortes SAW BUSINESS RUIN AND SOCIALISM IN 
HOLC—New Dea AGENCY PROVES GREAT 
Success, But SAME CRIES ARE RalISED 
AGAINST Farr DEAL 


A simple ceremony at the White House this 
week recalled events which should reassure 
the American people, when, as now, they read 
and hear assertions that the Government is 
ruining business. 

President Trumun watched approvingly 
while a $26,000,000 HOLC check was presented 
to John W. Snyder, who presides over Uncle 
Sam’s Treasury. What was back of this 
ceremony? 

In the days of the “Hoover hunger,” there 
was desperation among the mortgage com- 
panies, building and loan concerns, and 
bankers who had financed homes at inflated 
values. Hundreds of thousands of jobless 
people could not keep up their mortgage pay- 
ments. Real-estate money lenders all over 
the country faced bankruptcy. 

The came the New Deal, like the Fair Deal 
of today, a bogyman of business. Congress 
created the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
gave it Government money and orders to 
Save the situation. 

Loud cries from the mortgage men pierced 
the skies. “The New Deal,” they shouted, 
‘was going in for socialism.” Uncle Sam 
was embarking upon a foolish adventure 
that would cost him a loss of at least 
$1,500,000,000. 

In short, the HOLC was greeted by Tories 
with the same outcries they make against 
Fair Deal measures now. But what hap- 
pened? 

The HOLC got busy, saved a lot of dis- 
tressed home owners, and literally bailed 
out vhe banks, mortgage, and building and 
oan firms, In return for their sour mort- 
gages, they got billions in good Government 
bonds from Uncle Sam. 

The money lenders’ frowning faces sud- 
denly were wreathed with smiles. This 
HOLC is a pretty good thing after all, they 
privately admitted. But were they grateful? 
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As soon as they were saved, they turned 
around and tried to bite the hand that bailed 
them out. They pushed a bill which would 
force the HOLC to hand back to the money 
lenders all the mortgages which had become 
safe and sound, whiie Uncle Sam would keep 
all the mortgages which were still sour. 

Of course, that would have made the HOLC 
a financial failure, and the Tories would have 
shouted we told you so. 

That bill was fought and killed by John H. 
Fahey, an honest, able, and devoted public 
servant, who came from big business to head 
the HOLC. In all the country, Labor was the 
only newspaper of national circulation which 
supported Fahey in that fight. He was grate- 
ful and said so. 

Under Fahey’s management, the HOLC 
saved home owners, bailed out the mort- 
gage men, and paid off $3,500,000,000 Govern- 
ment bonds provided for those purposes. 

In the White House ceremony this week, 
the HOLC made its first repayment, $26,000,- 
000, on the stock which Uncle Sam bought 
in that agency to give it a start. 

Now, Truman said, the HOLC has paid off 
95 percent of the Government’s entire in- 
vestment, and will soon pay the rest. In- 
stead of the predicted $1,500,000,000 loss, 
Uncle Sam will come out with a handsome 
profit. 

It is a good thing to remember that New 
Deal story, when the Tories of today shout 
ruin and socialism at the Fair Deal. 





About Owen Lattimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of March 15, 
1950: 

ABOUT OWEN LATTIMORE 

Thomas F. Murphy, the Hiss case prose- 
cutor, said the other day that one of the 
hardest things to find in these times is a 
man who will admit that he is a Commu- 
nist. It is better, he said, to set up a per- 
severing watch to determine how closely 
@ man’s opinions coincide with the party 
line. 

We think this formula could be more 
profitably applied by Senator McCartny, par- 
ticularly in the case of Owen Lattimore. 
Whether he is a card holder or not, it would 
produce weighty evidence that this State 
Department adviser on the Far East rarely 
has had a thought that would trouble the 
Kremlin. 

He was among the first of that coterie 
of left-wing experts to underwrite the idea 
that the Chinese Communists were simple 
agrarian reformers. 

In his 1945 book, Solution in Asia, Mr. 
Lattimore said the Asiatic peoples did not 
intend to become the victims of imperial- 
ism again, and that the Allies must under- 
stand their drive toward self-expression and 
cooperate by helping them. “These people,” 
he explained in an interview, “may not be 
able to read or write, but politically they 
are mature.” 

Once an adviser to Chiang Kai-shek—on 
President Roosevelt’s recommendation—he 
later turned on Chiang and denounced him 
for dictatorial tendencies. There's little ar- 
gument about Chiang being dictatorial. 

But Lattimore’s 1945 book was described 
by a sympathetic reviewer as an “appeal to 
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Chiang to set free the democratic forces 
which have proved effective in northwestern 
China.” 

And what were those democratic forces? 

Those democratic forces were, of course, 
the totalitarian Communists—and a year 
later Gen. Marshall was in China on an 
abortive mission to work out a coalition be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the 
Nationalists. 

Last year, when the State Department’s 
White Paper wrote off the Nationalist cause, 
paving the way to our present debacle in 
China, it accurately reflected the thinking 
of Mr. Lattimore. 

More recently, in the January Atlantic, 
Mr. Lattimore wrote: “Sound (United States) 
policy would avoid premature or excessive 
strategic deployment in the Far East.” That 
had been made our policy. 

Again: “United States policy should aim to 
increase the ability of countries in Asia to 
do without Russia.” That, too—the sugges- 
tion that a potential Tito could be built up 
in Red China—has been made our policy. 

And again: “For the problem of recogni- 
tion of the new government of China, the 
United Nations offers the ideal avenue to a 
solution. If * * * a majority of non- 
Communist countries in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Asia should vote to seat new Chinese 
representatives (meaning Communists) to 
the United Nations, the United States should 
not vote against that verdict.” 

And that also has been made State Depart- 
ment policy. Only last week it was an- 
nounced that we would abide by a majority 
decision in giving the Chinese Reds places 
in the UN. Which would be recognition by 
the back-door route, despite the fact that we 
still recognize the Nationalists as China’s 
Wwgal government. 

What real difference would it make if Mr. 
Lattimore, and the others responsible, had 
the purest of intentions? Molotov himself 
couldn’t have master-minded an American 
Far East policy more to Moscow’s liking. 








Resolution to Repeal Sixteenth Amend- 
ment (Income Tax Amendment) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a resolution to repeal the 
sixteenth amendment, which authorizes 
the Federal Government to collect in- 
come taxes. The proposed amendment 
would permit the Federal Government to 
resort to an income tax only for the pur- 
pose of grave national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President and approved 
by each House of Congress, and for the 
purpose of reducing the national debt 
and payment of the interest thereon. 

Reduction of the debt is of the utmost 
importance to preservation of the value 
of the American dollar. If this amend- 
ment should become law, Congress 
should continue to pay off a minimum 
of at least one-half of 1 percent per 
year of the present $260,000,000,000 
national debt by limited use of the in- 
come tax. 

The income tax in the hands of reck- 
less and irresponsible bureaucracy is the 
most deadly danger to the American 
system of government, and the liberty 
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which it was designed to safeguard. It 
is rapidly leading to complete break- 
down of the States and localities as 
effective instruments of government, and 
transforming them into mere arms of the 
Federal Government to distribute Fed- 
eral hand-outs. It is destroying the in- 
centive and hope of the American 
citizen because it deprives him of the 
fruit of his toil and therefore of the 
possibility of independently achieving 
economic security. It creates an over- 
powering central government upon which 
the economically helpless citizen will be- 
come a servile dependertt. What is left 
of liberty when government alone con- 
trols the pay check or the ration card? 

Desperate situations demand desperate 
treatment. Only complete elimination of 
the Federal income tax power, or at least 
drastic limitation upon it, will effective- 
ly curb the destructive monster that the 
Federal Government has become—hence 
this resolution to repeal the sixteenth 
amendment, and to limit use of income 
taxes to the essential purpose of national 
debt reduction and payment of interest, 
and to use in war and emergencies akin 
to war. 

Its enactment would curtail the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government to a 
great degree and revitalize the States. 
It would leave sufficient funds to the Fed- 
eral Government to provide for national 
defense, for veterans, and for the ex- 
penses of the general Government. Tne 
remaining necessary domestic activities 
now carried on at Federal level could be 
taken on by the States, which would have 
exclusive access to income taxation for 
that purpose. 

Commitments for foreign aid by their 
own terms should expire in less than 2 
years. There is little likelihood of adop- 
tion of such an amendment within that 
time. 

Repeal of the sixteenth amendment 
would not affect the operation of the 
present Federal social-security system. 

Only a thoroughly aroused public will 
get action. If all those citizens who are 
conscious of the menace of the Federal 
income tax system, emphatically and 
persistently demand action, action will 
be had. If the American Republic is to 
survive in anything like its present form, 
if the traditional liberties of the Ameri- 
can citizen are to live, if dollar earnings 
and savings are to retain any value at 
all, then action must come quickly. 
Congress will act if enough citizens de- 
mand action. Of course, it will not be 
easy to dislodge anything as firmly 
planted as the Federal income tax. But 
if we shy away from the impossible, we 
shall be less likely to achieve the possi- 
ble. 


Tariff on Rubber Footwear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
commenting further upon the great in- 


terest among all the people of the city of 
Malden in my district over a threatened 
reduction in tariff rates pertaining to 
imports on rubber footwear, I bring it 
to the attention of my colleagues that a 
resolution has recently been adopted by 
the Malden city government introduced 
by Councilman Jacob Aronson, passed by 
the common council and by the board of 
aldermen, and approved March 10, 1950, 
by his honor Mayor Fred Lamson. A 
copy of this resolution as it has come to 
me under certification from Raymond F. 
Mooney, city clerk, is as follows: 

Whereas any further reduction in tariff 
rates pertaining to imports on rubber wear 
would result in mass unemployment and the 
employees would find it difficult to obtain 
similar employment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Malden City Council go 
on record as opposing any further reduction 
in tariff on imports of rubber foot wear both 
waterproof and canvas. 


St. Patrick, the Patron Saint of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on the 
17th day of March we again honor St. 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland. In 
Catholic churches and at public meet- 
ings throughout the world, St. Patrick’s 

enign spirit will preside with solemnity 
and prayerful mien over the altars of 
great and ornate cathedrals and over 
small and simple one-rcom countryside 
churches. 

With graciousness and good cheer, the 
kindly spirit of St. Patrick will pervade 
the atmosphere surrounding the festive 
banquet tables of Irish fellowship clubs, 
the Ancient Order of the Hibernians, and 
other great Irish societies. 

America is truly transformed on March 
17 into an Ireland, with millions of 
Americans of Irish extraction wearing 
proudly the shamrock and the green car- 
nation symbolic of the warmth and gen- 
erosity of the Irish spirit and personality. 

The story of St. Patrick, although well 
known, bears constant repeating. Pat- 
rick was born in greater Britain, the 
son of Calphwinius and Concessa. AS @ 
boy he fell into the captivity of warring 
tribes on three different occasions, each 
time being put to work keeping watch 
over flocks of sheep. Even at an early 
age he demonstrated a strong faith and 
reverent respect for God. It was his daily 
custom to arise before daybreak and 
pray at length; he would follow this pro- 
cedure during the day and before retiring 
late at night in all kinds of inclement 
weather so as to adore and praise God. 

After he was liberated, he undertook 
holy orders and began to study religious 
works. Suffering untold hardships, he 
traveled far and wide throughout 
France—then called Gaul—Italy, and the 
Tyrrhenian Sea islands, 
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Under the Primacy of Pope Celestine 
he was consecrated a bishop and made 
his way to Ireland on behalf of the 
spiritual salvation of the Irish who were 
then worshiping idols. Only with the 
aid of a provident God could this sainteq 
figure have succeeded in this mission 
where evil forces, enemies of the faith, 
physical hardships and privations were 
in the ascendancy. 

These endeavors resulted in a religious 
revival during which catholicism spread 
throughout Ireland. Churches were 
built, priests ordained and bishops con- 
secrated. Ireland became known as the 
Island of the Saints so effective was the 
preaching of St. Patrick. 

The fame of St. Patrick spread to other 
lands. His prophesies and his spiritual] 
greatness gave greater impetus to his en- 
deavors on behalf of the Catholic Church 
to which he was endeared. 

Exhausted and spent, after many 
years of fatiguing labors and administra- 
tive cares and responsibilities, St. Pat- 
rick, in the fifth century of Our Lord, 
passed on to his reward. Today he rests 
at Down, in Ulster, the apostle of Ireland, 

On March 17, more than on any other 
day, I shall give kind thought ahd ex- 
pression to the personal tribute paid me 
by the Irish government receiving as I 
have yearly, real Irish shamrocks— 
greetings to the Irish people through 
their legal representatives. 

This bond of friendship between the 
people of Ireland and my humble self has 
been of many years’ standing, for it was 
my great honor and privilege to draft 
and pass House resolution 49, in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, declaring it to be 
the sense of the Congress of the United 
States that Ireland should be a free and 
independent state, free of British rule, 
oppression, and tyranny. Nothing in my 
legislative career of 44 years in the House 
has given me a greater thrill and satis- 
faction for I have always been cognizant 
of the heroic efforts of the Irish people 
in search of freedom, who in 1848 during 
the potato famine in Ireland, suffering 
the same indignities and privations of 
other immigrants from other parts of 
the world sought asylum here and went 
on to do their part to develop and con- 
tribute to the growth and progress of this 
great country of ours. 

I always recognized and appreciated 
the broad and liberal views and policies 
of the Irish Nation on behalf of the op- 
pressed and persecuted of other lands 
seeking refuge also in Ireland. 

I wish to remind my colleagues that 
immigrants from Ireland, true to the 
American spirit, were like immigrants 
from other shores. It is because of the 
immigrant that the ideals of freedom 
and liberty, the foundation stones of our 
American Republic, have endured. 
These newcomers stood for political and 
religious freedom. They not only advo- 
cated these foundation stones—they 
fought for them. And so it has come to 
pass that from a country of 13 small 
States with a spread-out population of 
about 3,000,000 we have developed to 
almost 150,000,000 in 48 States, exclusive 
of our island territorial possessions, with 
more people desiring admission into our 





sacred Union as, for example, Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

I have seen a great many St. Patrick 
Days come and go, and with each pass- 
ing I pay greater tribute to the immi- 
crant Irishmen whose sons and daugh- 
ters in each generation have faced, along 
with the sons and daughters of other 
immigrants, the difficult problems con- 
cerned with the maintenance and prog- 
ress of our country. The Irish forebears 
met adversity and conquered it. They 
were willing and anxious to work, they 
helped build our buildings, our houses of 
commerce, they made their contributions 
to the professions—but more still they 
developed an unquenchable spirit for an 
American nationality which has become 
the desire of all peoples throughout the 
world to seek and attain. 

How well this fact is demonstrated is 
seen in the development of my beloved 
city of Chicago. A perusal of its first city 
directory in 1844, when the population 
was 9,000, show a more than respectable 
number of Irish names, the Nortons, 
O’Briens, O’Learys, the Burns, the 
Burkes, the Caseys and Cassidys, the 
Daileys and the Donlins, the Gallaghers, 
the Givins, the Higgins, the Hogans, the 
Kellys, the Kennedys, and so on down 
the alphabet. They were men of the 
professions, tradesmen, artisans, and 
laborers. In short, they helped Chicago 
grow great—great in industry, in com- 
merce, and more important than all, 
great in political and religious freedom. 

I could enlarge further on the gifts of 
the Americans of Irish extraction to the 
growth and development of my beloved 
city, citing the names of mayors and 
governors in Chicago and the State of 
Illinois. Suffice it to say that at present 
our mayor, Martin J. Kennelly, recog- 
nized as an able administrator who is re- 
flecting credit on, and following in the 
footsteps of, the many sons of St. Patrick 
who have dedicated themselves to the 
basie principles of the American system 
which dedicates itself to the equality of 
opportunity and self-improvement, a 
decent standard of living and the stimu- 
lation and preservation of human and 
spiritual values which the patron St. 
Patrick so eloquently typifies. 

Well do I remember the many in- 
stances of the loyalty of Americans of 
Irish descent demonstrated in critical 
periods of our country’s history. Many 
are the examples. However, one stands 
out very vividly in my mind, namely, the 
situation which prevailed in April of 1918 
when we were at war with the Kaiser. 
At that time Ireland was still struggling 
for freedom from Great Britain. Irish 
patriots were fighting at great odds to 
escape the cruel and servile treatment of 
the selfish and unconscionable British 
aided by their Ulster allies. 

It was at this time that Great Britain, 
sorely pressed after 4 years of hard fight- 
ing, called for conscription of the Irish 
youth. Immediately there began a fierce 
debate both in America and in Ireland. 
Should the Irishman, deprived of his 
Constitutional and personal rights, allow 
himself to be conscripted into British 
forces? Should not—do not home rule 
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and conscription travel together the 
same road? Is not Ireland fighting for 
moral issues—freedom and liberty 
against an aggressor? How then can 
Great Britain, it too fighting for a moral 
principle, require loyalty and fealty of 
Ireland when she refuses justice and 
equality to those of southern Ireland? 
Although evidently supporting the Irish 
cause and bitterly opposing Great Brit- 
ain’s persecution of the Irish in Ireland, 
the answer came immediately and with- 
out hesitation from the native-born and 
naturalized Americans of Irish extrac- 
tion when they published that the Irish- 
man in Ireland or their relatives and 
friends in America who do or say any- 
thing to hurt Great Britain in this her 
hour of peril strike at the cause of Amer- 
ica and her allies who are banded to- 
gether in common effort against a Ger- 
man war machine bent on enslaving the 
world. 

I remember well how this sweeping 
declaration of faith and allegiance com- 
ing at a most critical period from the 
descendants of Old Erin brought renewed 
hope and courage to all engaged in the 
great battle “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” For it brought heart to our 
disheartened allies whose low morale and 
tired bodies were giving ground to the 
sledge-hammer blows which the “boche” 
were dealing on French and Belgian bat- 
tlefields. Revivified and with fresh 
courage and renewed confidence, the 
American doughboy of Irish origin, his 
comrades of all races and creeds, the 
English “Tommy” and the French 
“poilus” joined hands to carry on their 
counterattacks against the common 
enemy. 

On the other hand, this declaration of 
fealty to the allied cause brought home to 
the Germanophyles all over the world 
and particularly the German propagan- 
dists in Ireland who infested the Emerald 
Isle that Ireland had rejected their ad- 
vocacy of force and violence to foment 
discord und disunity in the country where 
they had hoped to stir up rebellion and 
civil war and from which they had hoped 
to attack England nearby. The cam- 
paign of treachery and treason had failed 
in Ireland. The open door was closed 
tight in the face of Kaiser Wilhelm and 
his boche hordes. 

I must not fail to revert to my early 
days in my beloved city of Chicago 
where the memory of great and generous 
men of Irish origin who, many in num- 
ber, helped make our city the great 
metropolis and melting potitis. In pub- 
lic life, in our patriotic and civic organ- 
izations, be it in labor and industry in 
our commercial life, in the arts and sci- 
ences, in our schools, in the church, in 
our law-enforcing agencies, the men and 
women who on this day honor their 
patron Saint Patrick, always demon- 
strated a devotion to the ideals of good 
government and fine human relations. 

I found them as a group true to every 
righteous cause of their country, inde- 
fatigable workers determined to carry on, 
in the best traditions of America, on be- 
half of justice, freedom, and democracy. 

All praise and glory to the Irish on this 
St. Patrick’s Day of 1950. 
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Uncle Bob Doughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
a fine tribute to a very distinguished 
Member of this great body. 

The tribute appears in a recent issue 
of the Lutheran, a magazine of the 
Lutheran Church, and is contributed by 
a distinguished American, one of the 
leading pastors in America, Dr. Cscar 
Blackwelder, pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation in Washington. 

The membership of the House, I know, 
will appreciate this splendid article: 


UNCLE Bos DovuGHTON 


I once asked the late Mrs. Robert L. Dough- 
ton if she realized that her husband’s homely 
appearance is a political asset. She wanted 
to know what I meant by “homely.” I can 
hear the chuckle in her voice yet. I told 
her of a relative of mine in the North Caro- 
lina district which Mr. DoucHTon has rep- 
resented for 40 years, who said to me, “All 
you have to do is to look at Bos DouGHTON 
to know he is honest.” 

He is the oldest man in Congress and the 
second oldest in length of service. He has 
served 40 years (20 terms) without a defeat. 
Representative ADOLPH SaBaTH, of Illinois, has 
the longest service, with 44 consecutive 
years. 

Seriously, I have come to feel that a strik- 
ingly handsome man is handicapped in pub- 
lic life. Men just don’t vote for him. I 
could document that statement. The hand- 
some may carry the ladies’ vote, but men 
seem to mistrust them. 


RUNNING AGAIN 


Mr. DovucHToN is 86 and running for re- 
election. His mental dependability and his 
amazing physical health belie his years. A 
Washington newspaper editoralized on him, 
thinking he should quit. The letters re- 
ceived inspired another editorial, which 
bowed to the manifest devotion in which he 
is held by his constituents. Anyone who at- 
tempts to run against him is just wasting his 
time, money, and energy, in my opinion. 

I chanced to be in the gallery of the House 
when a young, freshman Republican arose 
to oppose an argument Mr. DouGcHTon had 
just made. The freshman began with a pro- 
fuse apology for daring to differ with such 
a mature man. Mr. DoucHTon thanked him 
for his courtesy but added, in effect, that 
if he could not hold his own without having 
people defer to age, he would quit. 





WAYS AND MEANS 
He has chairmaned the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee, perhaps the most im- 
portant in the entire Congress, for a longer 
time than any other in American history. 
And he is not honorary chairman either. 
Uncle Bos is a very early riser and gets to 
his office between 6 and 6:30 a.m. A story 
got afloat some years ago that as he came 
across Capitol Hill going to his office one 
morning he chanced to meet a stenographer 
on his staff. He congratulated her on her 
sense of initiative and enterprise. “Come 
on in and let’s start on some letters,” he 
said. She came in and went to work but 
in reality was just getting in from a dance. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


I hope I am not overpainting the picture 
of a good friend. Uncle Bos illustrates to me 
the way a man can make good in public life. 
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Here are some of the secrets of one of the 
most beloved men on Capitol Hill. He tends 
strictly to the business with which he is 
entrusted. He keeps close to his constitu- 
ents and transacts their business with dis- 
patch and accuracy. He is a great human 
being with splendid capacity for friendship. 
He is an indefatigable worker, capable even 
at his present age of long, strenuous hours. 
He has maintained the captaincy of his own 
conscience. He is a man of unimpeachable 
integrity. Men like Bos DovucHToN make it 
easier to believe in representative govern- 
ment. 
Oscar F, BLACKWELDER. 


——— 
. 


Why an Investigation of Lustron? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the wide interest in the Lus- 
tron situation, I wish to submit for the 
Recorp the following copy of a letter I 
have written to Mr. SaBaTu, chairman of 
the Rules Committee: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1950. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. SABATH: On October 19, 1949, 
I introduced a resolution, House Resolution 
293, to authorize a select committee to in- 
vestigate the Lustron loan. 

I mentioned this resolution recently when 
I appeared before your committee. I will 
appreciate it very much if you will call up 
this resolution for hearing before the Rules 
Committee. 

I am enclosing a short memorandum which 
contains a brief account of the reasons why 
I think this investigation is of great impor- 
tance to the Congress. 

Thank you very much for your courteous 
consideration of this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. COLE, 
Member of Congress. 
WHY AN INVESTIGATION OF LUSTRON? 


In 1947, the RFC made its initial loan 
to Lustron as a pilot project to determine 
whether houses could be produced by 
mass production. Thirty-seven million 
five hundred thousand dollars have been 
used for this purpose. Eighty-two thou- 
sand houses were promised by the end of 
1949. Actually, 2,000 were produced. 

Lustron is now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and conseryative estimates place 
the loss to the Government at $30,000,000, 

The pilot project is a failure. The suc- 
cess or failure of this, and similar future 
proposals, is of tremendous importance 
to Congress. A careful, nonpartisan in- 
vestigation would answer these ques- 
tions: 

First. What is the field for Govern- 
ment in promoting pilot or experimental 
projects? 

Second. How may monopoly and un- 


fair competition be avoided if such proj-_ 


ects are undertaken by Government? 
For example, Harnischfeger, of Wiscon- 
sin, has produced thousands of excellent 
prefabricated houses which sell for $6§,- 


500 to $8,300. This firm, and many oth- 
ers, are operating without Government 
assistance. Can this firm, and the other 
prefabricated house manufacturers 
compete against free-and-easy Govern- 
ment money? 

Third. Did Lustron fail because all 
such pilot projects promoted by Gov- 
ernment are doomed to failure? 

Fourth. Did Lustron fail because of 
mismanagement and favoritism, or just 
lack of foresight and funds? 

I believe Congress and the people are 
entitled to the answers to these ques- 
tions. 


Case for “Thou Shalt Not” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Wall Street Journal of March 
16, 1950: 


CasE For “THov SHALT Nor’—TakIncG Posti- 
TIVE STAND ON IssvEs ISN’T ALWAYS THE 
Most CONSTRUCTIVE; THERE’s ALSO VIRTUE 
IN BEING NEGATIVE 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Americans are in the habit of hearing 
lectures on what a dreadful thing it is to 
be negative. Every proponent of some new 
scheme of spending billions of dollars of 
public funds for some vague and starry-eyed 
purpose tries to attach the adjective “posi- 
tive” to his proposal and to blast its critics 
as persons cursed with a negative type of 
mind. 

There are prophets of doom who suggest 
that America will go under if it does not 
propose some “positive” alternative to com- 
munism and prove that free institutions 
serve the average man better than dictator- 
ships. Very often the suggested alternative 
turns out to be some form of leveling col- 
lectivism, very akin to communism, only 
without unpleasant features like concentra- 
tion camps. 

As for the supposed obligation of free 
political and economic institutions to prove 
their superior attractiveness, there is a very 
simple test that should convince anyone ca- 
pable of being affected by rattional argument, 
Line up on one side the people who often 
at personal risk to themselves and their 
families, have refused to live under totali- 
tarian rule. Line up on the other those 
individuals who have voluntarily left free 
countries to enjoy the supposed blessings of 
dictatorship. The proportion in this fair 
and honest plebiscite would be about one 
hundred to one. And if one could inter- 
view freely the members of the minority, one 
would get some very sad and regretful stories. 


“IT ALL DEPENDS” 


But, so runs the argument, we must be 
“for,” not “against,” positive, not negative. 
Well, it all depends on the issue at stake. 
The Gadarene swine presumably were in a 
positive mood when they ran over the cliff 
and perished. They might have been better 
advised if they had been more responsive to 
negative arguments. 

Nor is it true, as is sometimes alleged, 
that men can only be induced to fight and 
sacrifice and die if they are offered the 
prospect of being “for,” not “against.” It 
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has often been easier to induce people to 
agree on what they don’t have than on what 
they do. 

It would not have been feasible to obtain 
general agreement among Englishmen of the 
seventeenth century on a positive political 
program. But most of them disliked the 
idea of being taxed without their consent, 
jailed without warrant and otherwise pushed, 
around by agents of the Crown. 

And so, out of many negative restrictions 
on the power of the executive branch, de- 
veloped something very positive and very de- 
sirable indeed: the rights of the man and the 
citizen. The same story was repeated, with 
some variation, when the American colonies 
broke away from British rule a century later, 
The men who founded this Nation were 
united more by what they disliked than by 
what they favored. 

In reading through the American Consti- 
tution it is remarkable how often those 
“negative” words, “no” and “not” recur. 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press. * * * 
No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the 
owner, * * * The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated. * * * Exces- 
sive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel :.nd unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. * * * No bill of attainder or 
ex post facto law shall be passed. * * *” 

But out of these and many other limiting 
and prohibiting clauses in the Constitution 
emerged the edifice of our civil political lib- 
erties. 

The French Revolution never produced 
what its ideologists dreamed of: a society 
in which liberty, equality, and fraternity 
were the guiding principles. But, with all 
its fearful excesses, the effects of which are 
still painfully felt in French psychology and 
in the nature of French society, the Revolu- 
tion achieved certain negative benefits. It 
swept away antiquated privileges of birth 
and caste and made opportunity much more 
nearly equal for all Frenchmen. 


RECORD OF EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


We heard a good deal in the last Ameri- 
can election about an alleged “do nothing” 
Congress. Actually the record of the much 
abused Congress would compare favorably 
with that of its predecessor or its successor. 
But what a fundamentally absurd idea it is 
to judge the efficiency of a Congress by the 
number of laws it passes. 

One might just as reasonably rate a physi- 
cian’s competence by the number of doses 
or operations he would order for a patient. 
There is a world-wide tendency to pass too 
many laws, with the result that many are 
unenforced and some are unenforceable. A 
legislative body that passed a minimum of 
new measures and repealed a good many old 
ones, would most probably deserve very well 
of all the people who elected it. 

“The state swelled and the people shrank.” 
This is how a great Russian historian, V. O. 
Kluchevsky, describes the growth of absolute 
power in Czarist Russia. And this is a uni- 
versal law of history. As the state becomes 
more powerful the individual shrinks, some- 
times to the point of extinction. 

The contrary side of this proposition is 
equally true. Where the state is kept with- 
in bounds by a long series of “Thou Shalt 
Not’s,” by strict legal limitations on its 
power, the individual enjoys the best pros- 
pect of a free, and happy, and prosperous life. 
The history of human liberty is very largely 4 
record of negative restrictions and limita- 
tions, checks and balances, devised for the 
purpose of preventing the state from suc- 
cumbing to the invariable temptation to 
arrogate too much power to itself, 











The Americanism of Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
on the Americanism of Abraham Lin- 
coln by Col. Robert M. Woodward of 
Chicago, Ill., broadcast from radio sta- 
tion WHFC, with studios in Chicago and 
Cicero, Ill., on Saturday, February 11, 
1950: 

February 12 is a date that is especially 
cherished, not only by all loyal and patriotic 
Americans, but also the world over by those 
who instinctively recognize greatness of soul 
in the conduct of human affairs. It can well 
be said, February 12 is a special day in the 
calendar of human advancement, for it is the 
one hundred and forty-first birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, martyred sixteenth President 
of the United States, who alone of all the in- 
cumbents of that distinguished office, is con- 
sidered worthy of being coupled with the 
Father of our Country. 

We do well, to mark this annual occasion 
in American life with due solemnity, taking 
to heart Lincoln’s inspired wisdom, marvel- 
ous patience, and touching kindliness which 
animated his being, and makes his truly 
blessed memory immortal. Here was a 
statesman and personality whose fame en- 
dures, and whose renown is as constant and 
as chastening as the stars: only he could 
have saved the Union and strengthened its 
foundation of freedom for all, as only his 
illustrious predecessor, George Washington, 
whom he idolized from the days of his youth, 
could have led our forefathers to freedom in 
their struggle for independence. Such lead- 
ers are, indeed, few and far between, they 
have marked out for all time, the course 
that must be followed in this great land of 
ours, if as Lincoln said in his classic Gettys- 
burg Address, “Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

We know that we live in the most critical 
times, times that try men’s souls. Fear, un- 
certainty, and mistrust prevail the world 
over. People everywhere are nervously ask- 
ing, “What of tomorrow?” There is only 
one answer to this universal disquietude, 
and there is only one way to save the day 
and prevent the ultimate destruction of man- 
kind by A-bombs and H-bombs, and per- 
haps weapons which may be even more 
dreadful and devastating. Now, as in Lin- 
coln’s time, when the Union was threatened 
with dissolution there is one hope for peace 
and for fraternal relationships between na- 
tions, and that is, by the application of the 
humanity and sanity of Abraham Lincoln, 
both in domestic and foreign affairs. 

If the application of Lincoln’s high, moral 
principles cannot solve such problems as our 
labor difficulties and end the recurring strife 
Ol wage earners and management, ncthing 
else can. If the uprightness of Abraham 
Lincoln cannot do away with political cor- 
ruption in city, State, and Nation, nothing 
else can. If the warmly, friendly approach 
of Lincoln in all matters and at all times, 
expressed so well by him, “with malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all” cannot re- 
Solve the stalemate between American de- 
mocracy and proletarian dictatorship, noth- 
ing else can, The first thing we should take 
to heart as we feel Lincoln’s noble spiritual 
presence in our midst, especially at this time, 
is that he loved and served his country with 
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all his heart, soul, and strength. He was 
always concerned with safeguarding the 
future, and fulfilling the high ideals of the 
American Republic and to mankind at large. 

His brooding concern for his native land 
made him keenly sensitive to any danger, 
both from within and without which threat- 
ened its growth, its happiness, and its very 
existence. Calmly he surveyed the situation, 
free from rancor, and it was consequently 
given to him to see with the eyes of a prophet. 

I know of nothing that is better calcu- 
lated to win for our beloved country, con- 
fidence in the uprightness and unselfishness 
of our intentions with regard to all other 
nations, and make it possible to adjust the 
existing differences, than the widest possible 
circulation, translated into every tongue the 
principles and ideals of Abraham Lincoln. 
We hope that as many Americans as possible 
are made aware that Lincoln defined the 
irrevocable objective of all true Americans 
within and beyond our borders. 

We must be ever honest and sincere as 
Lincoln was in dealing with domestic and 
foreign problems of every kind, our faith 
and courage must be as dauntless as his was 
in pursuing this goal, which is nothing less 
than the goal of salvation for us and for all 
humanity. 

Our prayer, as united Americans, now and 
always, must be that Lincoln’s noble, human 
spirit may never cease to abide with us, for 
the minute that we forsake his counsel and 
his example, nothing else, however, formi- 
dable and seemingly invincible materially, 
can assure our strength and national se- 
curity. 

The Abraham Lincoln way of thinking and 
acting, and the exercise of the right to vote 
in all elections in every precinct throughout 
the Nation, is our only security. Further- 
more, we must Keep in mind that any kind 
cf contravention of the Bill of Rights in 
the Constitution of the United States, is a 
thrust at the Nation’s life, and treason to the 
American people. Make no mistake about 
it, violations of the rights, guaranteed by 
the Constitution, is subversive and more in- 
sidious than any other kind can possibly be. 

Yes, I repeat, the Lincoln way of think- 
ing and acting under all circumstances is 
the only way for all of us to conduct our- 
selves, whatever party we belong to, what- 
ever creed we profess, and however otherwise 
we may differ one from the other. As I see 
it, our choice is between a united, strong, 
and impregnable America, and a divided, 
consequently weakened, despite our match- 
less material wealth and power. 

We are called upon, particularly during 
the recurrence of Lincoln’s birthday,.to lis- 
ten to a voice which will never cease to be 
heard by every generation of his fellow 
Americans, and humble ourselves, as he did, 
in seeking divine guidance in all matters af- 
fecting our nationdl welfare and standing 
among the nations of the carth. 

I conceive it to be the duty of everyone 
who is privileged to serve his fellow Ameri- 
cans in a public capacity, to steep himself 
in the life of Abraham Lincoln, and to con- 
duct himself accordingly. Lincoln’s life 
should always be the yardstick of public 
service, and those who are unwilling to be so 
guided in their public actions, demonstrate 
their unfitness to occupy positions of public 
trust of any kind, major or minor. 

In the preservation of American freedom 
and democracy, Lincoln had an unfailing ap- 
preciation of the worth of all who toil for a 
humble living. He remains the champion 
of the cause of the common people from 
whom he sprung, and in whose interest he 
served to the end. “God must love the com- 
mon people,” he said, “He made so many of 
them.” He repeatedly made mention of his 
humble origin. In a speech at New Haven, 
Conn., he declared: “I am not ashamed to 
confess that 25 years ago I was a hired la- 
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borer, mauling rails, working on a flatboat— 
just what might happen to any poor man’s 
son. I want every man to have a chance.” 
That is the American message, a message 
that will do more to rid the world of remain- 
ing autocratic and ruthless rule over the 
lives of the people of other lands, and points 
the way to real freedom and full opportu- 
nity, than is possible by any other course of 
action. 

My fellow Americans, we can make our 
greatest contribution to the world’s peace 
and progress by rededicating ourselves in 
these momentous days to the humanity and 
humility of Abraham Lincoln. A distin- 
guished lawyer once said: “States are great 
only as men may make them great; men are 
great only as they dare and do.” Lincoln 
said the rights and privileges preserved by 
the Constitution may not last unless every 
man, woman, and child shall recognize his 
responsibilities and duties under the Con- 
stitution. 

You, my fellow citizens, are aware that 
many of us are often inclined to dwell on 
our rights rather than our duties. I say, 
it is the duty of every citizen in these critical 
times to stand firmly against all individuals 
or groups whose aims and purposes are to 
change our form of government, and I deem 
it appropriate to quote 10 golden rules of 
conduct so amply stated by the Honorable 
Leland M. Ford, who must have been in- 
spired by the thoughts and actions of the 
immortal Lincoln when he stated: 

1. You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help small men by tearing 
big men down. 

4. You cannot help the poor by destroy- 
ing the rich. 

5. You cannot lift the wage earner up by 
pulling the wage payer down. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brotherhood 
of man by inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound social secu- 
rity on borrowed money. 

9. You cannot build character and cour- 
age by taking away a man’s initiative and 
independence. 

10. You cannot help men permanently by 
doing for them what they sould and should 
do for themselves. 

It has been wisely said that history is made 
up of the biographies of our outstanding 
men, men who have left an imprint on ad- 
vancing civilization. It is from men of this 
character that we draw our greatest in- 
spiration. They are the beacon lights that 
lead us onward and upward to greater and 
better things. This is why each year we 
should commemorate the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

In conclusion I wish to remind you that 
Lincoln’s life was comparatively a short one. 
However, the span of one’s life is not meas- 
ured by its length, but by the deeds per- 
formed during its brief period. The span 
of life of Jesus of Nazareth was only 32 short 
years, but after 2,000 .ears His example and 
teachings are among the most potent influ- 
ences in the world today. Abraham Lincoln 
died at the age of 56, but in that short space 
he acquired immortality. 

We cannot all be Lincolns, but we cannot 
escape the influence of his life upon human- 
ity. The world is a better place, by far, be- 
cause Lincoln's principles still live in the 
hearts of his countrymen, because no man 
had a greater regard and understanding of 
th~ human spirit than did Abraham Lincoln. 
His benign influence shall endure for all 
time—as long as there exists oppression, in- 
tolerance, and injustice. The beacon torch 
of Lincoln’s spirit shall point the way of all 
mankind to follow. 
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Giovanni da Verrazzano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REc- 
crD, I include therein en article by Dan- 
iel Santoro of Staten Island on the dis- 
coveries of Giovanni @a Verrazzano: 


GIOVANNI DA VERRAZZANO—A SHORT HISTORY 
oF His DISCOVERIES 


(By Daniel Santoro) 


The year 1950 marks the four hundred and 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the discovery 
of the Hudson River, the Bay of New York, 
and Staten Island by the Italian cosmog- 
rapher and navigator, Giovanni da Verraz- 
zano. The magnificent statue by Ettore 
Ximenes, erected in 1909 through the good 
will of the Italian colony of Mew York, 
stands symbolically overlooking the bay 
which he discovered. The inscription on the 
pedestal records a historic truth: 

“In the year 1909, America and Italy com- 
memorate Giovanni da Verrazzano, Floren- 
tine, the first European to sail these waters, 
preceding another, more fortunate, for whom 
they were named, and whose shores were 
destined to be the site of one of the world’s 
capital cities.” 

Giovanni da Verrazzano, the son of Pier 
Andrea da Verrazzano and Fiammetta Cap- 
pella, was born in Greve di Chianti, near 
Florence, Italy, about 1485. Some historians 
have attributed a title of nobility to the 
Verrazzano family, and the coat of arms of 
a count may still be seen in the old house 
in Via delle Pinzocchiere, near the famous 
church of Santa Croce. 

Early in life he had developed a love for 
the sea, and he became very familiar with 
the Mediterranean waters. Having acquired 
a certain skill and reputation as a pilot, we 
find him engaged in the services of France 
on an expedition to discover the supposed 
strait to Cathay. In August 1508, Verraz- 
zano entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, thus 
preceding Cartier by 27 years. This search 
for a water route to the East Indies, however, 
was futile, and the ship returned to France. 

Not very much is known about Verraz- 
zano’s activities at this time. Undoubtedly 
he must have made the acquaintance of 
many leading Italian merchants and bankers 
who had fied from the Italian republics for 
political reasons, and had found refuge in 
France. Among these were the Rucellai, 
friends of the Verrazzanos. 

Monarchs and merchants in their eager- 
ness to expand their kingdoms and trade re- 
spectively, sought the services of Italian 
navigators who surpassed all others in knowl- 
edge and skill. Cristoforo Colombo had 
gained wealth and vast lands for Spain; 
Giovanni and Sebastiano Caboto, sailing on a 
northern route, had planted the banner of 
England on the coast of Labrador upon which 
Eygland based her claims to the North Amer- 
ican mainland; Amerigo Vespucci, serving 
the king of Portugal, discovered the great 
southern continent, and his name was given 
to both western continents. Giovanni da 
Verrazzano was chosen by France to fulfill 
her dream of wealth and empire. 

Exhausted by religious strife, political re- 
bellions and the war against Charles V, 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and arch-' 
duke of Austria, France lagged far behind 
England in projects of exploration and 
colonization. The Papal Bull of 1493, 


strengthened by the Treaty of Tordesillas 


(1494) excluded her from all territory beyond 
370 leagues west of the Azores. With the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453, Genoa’s trade was ruined, while Venice’s 
greatly declined as a result of Portuguese 
sailors who sailed around the coast of Africa 
thereby establishing cheaper trade routes 
with India. Thus the center of world trade 
had shifted from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, 2nd France looked to the west. 

Undaunted by the threat of excommunica- 
tion imposed on all who sailed under the 
French flag, and willing to risk hanging by 
the Spaniards, Verrazzano saw his oppor- 
tunity. Finding favor at the French Court 
(for the Italian Luisa di Savoia exerted 
great influence on her son; Luisa di Savoia 
became Regent of France during her son’s 
capture after the Battle of Pavia), he ob- 
tained permission to organize an expedition 
from Francis I (Francois d’Angouléme, son 
of Luisa di Savoia, who, upon the death of 
his father-in-law, Louis XII, became King 
of France on January 1, 1515). Turning to 
the wealthy Italian bankers of Lyons, the 
fuorusciti (political exiles), as they were 
called, he succeeded in obtaining their finan- 
cial backing. These merchants were only too 
eager to increase their trade, and were easily 
persuaded by Verrazzano’s eloquence and 
reputation. In August 1523 Verrazzano and 
his crew of 50 men sailed from Dieppe on the 
100-ton ocean-going caravel, the Dauphine, 
with three other ships. 

A violent gale, however, compelled them 
to return to Brest. Two of the ships were 
lost, and the third, the Normande, refused to 
hazard the treacherous journey. On Janu- 
ary 17, 1524, Verrazzano sailed aboard the 
Dauphine intent on finding a passage to the 
Indies. 

Sailing along a route in the neighborhood 
of 34 degrees north latitude, he sighted the 
American Continent (at a point above Cape 
Fear, S. C.), and coasted southward for about 
50 leagues. Aware that the Spaniards were 
exploring the lands to the south, Verraz- 
zano turned and proceeded northward chart- 
ing the coast and giving names. To the 
isthmus separating the ocean from Pimlico 
and Albemarle Sounds, which Verrazzano 
erroneously mistook for the Oriental Sea, he 
gave the name of Isthmus Verrazzano. Other 
names with which he baptized the sea coast 
include: Arcadia (Maryland), di Lorenna 
(Delaware), the first promontory Lanzone 
(Cape Henlopen), the second Bonivetto 
(Cape May), the largest river Vandoma (the 
Delaware) and a small mountain, di S. Polo 
(the Navesink Highlands). 

Verrazzano’s report to the King of France is 
the first original account (thus far known) 
of the Atlantic coast of the United States 
and it clearly describes his voyage of dis- 
covery and exploration. The account of his 
first landing on the American Continent reads 
thus: “The inhabitants being numerous, we 
saw everywhere multitudes of fires * * 
We sent the boat on shore with 25 men Pa 
obtain water * * * Many of the natives 
came to the beach, indicating by various 
friendly signs that we might trust ourselves 
on shore * * * A young sailor was at- 
tempting to swim ashore through the surf 
to carry them some knickknacks, like little 
bells, looking glasses, and other trifles. 

“He tossed the things to them, and turned 
about to get back to the boat, but he was 
thrown by the waves, and so dashed by them 
that he lay as if he were dead upon me 
beach. When the people saw him * * 
they ran and took him by the head, legs Aone 
arms and carried him to a distance from the 
surf. The young man * * * uttered 
very loud shrieks in fear and dismay * * * 

“Afterward they laid him down at the foot 
of a little hill, expressing great astonish- 
ment at the whiteness of his skin. Our 
sailors in the boat seeing a great fire made 
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up, and their companion placed very near 
it, full of fear * * * imagined that the 
natives were about to roast him for food 
* * * But as soon as he had recovered his 
strength * * * they hugged him with 
great affection and accompanied him to the 
shore. The young man made his way safely 
to the boat, and remarked that the people 
were black * * * that they had shining 
skins, (were of) middle stature, (had) sharp 
faces and delicate bodies.” (The translation 
used is that of Joseph G. Cogsell.) 

Sailing northward Verrazzano made vari- 
ous landings along the coast, and finally 
came to “a very pleasant situation (between) 
some steep hills” (the Navesink Highlands, 
and the high ground at the east end of 
Staten Island) “through which a very large 
river, deep at its mouth flowed to the sea; 
from the sea to the estuary of the river, 
any ship heavily laden might pass, with the 
help of the tide which rises 8 feet. But as 
we were riding at anchor in a good berth, we 
would not venture up in our vessel, with a 
knowledge of the mouth; therefore we took 
the boat, and entering the river, we found 
the country on its banks well peopled, the 
inhabitants not differing much from the 
others, being dressed with feathers of birds 
of various colors.” Verrazzano then goes on 
to relate how the Indians greeted them with 
shouts of joy, and how they showed them 
where to land safely with their boat. Going 
beyond these hills (inside The Narrows) he 
describes “a very beautiful lake (the upper 
bay) three leagues in circuit” where the In- 
dians were rowing “in 30 or more boats from 
one shore to the other.” He called this Bay 
Santa Margarita, and the river and the sur- 
rounding land Angoleme. 

How long they remained here is uncertain. 
“A violent contrary wind blew in from the 
sea” and forced them back to their ship. 
Weighing anchor Verrazzano sailed eastward 
but always within sight of the coast, and 
proceeded from inlet to inlet, from bay to 
bay along the Atlantic seaboard, he discov- 
ered “an island of triangular form” (Block 
Island or Martha’s Vineyard) about the size 
of the island of Rhodes which he named 
Luisa (in honor of Luisa de Savoia). He 
did not land here because “of the unfavorable 
weather” and proceeded toward the mainland 
till he came to a “very excellent harbor,” 
Rifugio (Narragansett Bay). From here he 
continued sailing past Maine, and reaching 
as far as northwest of Sable Island, he turned 
the ship and headed back to Europe landing 
in Dieppe on July 8, 1524. Verrazzano failed 
to discover the route to Asia; instead he dis- 
covered the Hudson River, the Bay of New 
York, and Staten Island. 

Little is known of Verrazzano after his re- 
turn to France. Some historians maintain 
that he made a second trip to America. 
Ramusio states that he was devoured by 
cannibals in Venezuela; others say in Brazil. 
The Italian poet, Giulio Giovio, in a recently 
uncovered poem, states that Giovanni's 
brother Girolamo da Verrazzano, watched 
helplessly from the boat while Giovanni “was 
being devoured by savage Indians.” However, 
this is not very probable since on May 11, 
1526, Giovanni had made him the beneficiary 
in his testament, and it is not likely that one 
names as beneficiary a person who was to 
undertake the same dangerous mission. Nor 
did Girolamo, who was an excellent cosmog- 
rapher, indicate on his map the place where 
the incident was reported to have happened. 
Others still say that he was captured by the 
Spaniards in 1527 and hanged. 

The official recognition given to Henry 
Hudson as the discoverer of the Hudson 
River by the legislature of the State of New 
York on March 27, 1906, rightully belongs 
to Giovanni da Verrazzano. Early Dutch 


historians, eager to claim credit for their na- 
tion, hardly mentioned Verrazzano, while 
they filled their history books with stories of 








Hudson. The English could not have given 
him the credit since it would have been 
against their interest. 

“But the voice of truth cannot be silenced; 
it is louder than the roar of the waves; 
mightier than the power of the storm. It 


shall be heard. 





A Long-Range Farm Program—Republi- 
can National Committee’s Agriculture 
Subcommittee Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present the report of the Hon- 
orable Axel J. Beck, of South Dakota, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Mr. Beck’s report gives the 
background of the committee’s work as 
well as its recommendations, 

The report follows: 


FINAL REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE BY SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


The Republican National Committee, at 
its January 1949 meeting in Omaha, with 
Chairman Scorr’s appointment and Chair- 
man Gabrielson’s continuation of a sub- 
committee on agriculture, recognized the 
problems confronting that industry as basic 
economic ones, and as problems having like 
importance from a political point of view, 
and by that act delegated to your subcom- 
mittee the difficult task of finding answers 
and solutions which not only would meet 
the requirements of practical farming under 
conditions which now exist and be receptive 
to the farmers, but which also would fit into 
the scheme and pattern of the philosophy 
and concept of free enterprise. 

We, as members of your committee, ac- 
cepted that assignment with a great deal of 
hesitancy. We were dubious concerning 
constructive accomplishments. We recog- 
nized the tremendous difficulties which were 
involved and we entertained no _ great 
hope of finding answers to questions which 
over the years had proved so baffling and 
concerning which there had been so much 
disagreement. 

Our preliminary investigations and in- 
quiries, however, soon led us to conclude 
that the viewpoints of practical dirt farmers 
on questions relating to a farm program had 
eldom been sought an never emphasized 

nd that our committee, even though it 

uldn’t find all of the answers which it 
had been called on to supply, could at least 
make a contribution in this field by furnish- 

; an opportunity for the operators in the 
field of agriculture—the ones who had seen 

nd felt the impact of Government entry 
‘herein, the participants and actual observ- 
's—to tell of actual experiences and to ad- 

€ and counsel on legislative proposals re- 

‘ting to a long-range farm program. 

_With such self-imposed restrictions as to 
the Scope of our inquiries, we found no dif- 
ulty in deciding upon the heart of the 
rm belt, with Sioux City at the junction 
{ three of the great farm belt States in its 
enter, as our field of operations and upon 
ane city as the forum from which the agri- 
cultural voice of America should be heard. 
_, We need not in this report stress all of 
“ue particulars which preceded or which 
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took place during the Sioux City meeting, 
except those which ought to be stressed and 
which we regard as being highly important. 

The reception given us by the host State 
and city belongs in that category. Iowa, 
under the leadership of its distinguished 
citizen and Governor, William S. Beardsley, 
and Sioux City, expressing itself through its 
popular mayor, Dan J. Conley, and cooper- 
ating through a smoothly functioning cham- 
ber of commerce, extended a welcome to the 
conference which not only gave official prom- 
inence to it, but a vivid interest setting also. 

The presence of and participation in the 
conference proceedings by nationally prom- 
inent Republican leaders, likewise, was tre- 
mendously important and significant. The 
conference but for the attendance of Sen- 
ators Aiken, of Vermont; Young, of North 
Dakota; Butler and Wherry, of Nebraska; 
Thye, of Minnesota; Kem, of fissouri; Hick- 
enlooper, of Iowa; and Mundt, of South Da- 
kota; and Congressmen Hope, of "“ansas; 
Andresen, of Minnesota; Stephan and Curtis, 
of Nebraska; Talle, Hoeven, Gross, Martin, 
and LeCompte, of Iowa; Case, of South Da- 
kota; Governor George T. Michelson, of South 
Dakota; and Chairman Guy George Gabriel- 
son, would not have been appraised as an 
event having national significance. That 
attendance silenced our critics who were 
ready to charge the Republican Party with 
indifference toward agriculture. 

The farm organizations’ participation in 
the conference proceedings are events which 
must be classified likewise. The conference 
record without their statement would not 
have been complete. In those statements 
we have expressions from recognized farm 
leaders on basic agricultural policies, on ex- 
isting differences in viewpoints and on ap- 
proaches to the solution of the long-range 
farm problem. All of them merit study and 
full consideration since they represent re- 
sults of painstaking and conscientious and 
technical and practical research over a pe- 
riod of years in the field of agriculture. 

Other observations which we made con- 
cerning that conference are summed up in 
our statement of October 1. It in substance 
told of the character of the conference pro- 
ceedings, the interest it created, the commit- 
ments our party made and what was ac- 
complished by it. We submit it for the rec- 
ord of this committee and as a part of our 
final report. It reads as follows: 

“The subcommittee on agriculture today, 
through its chairman, made the assertion 
that the Republican Party’s next step in 
its fight for agriculture and a restoration 
of a sound economy and as a sequel to the 
recent National Farm Conference, should be 
to see to it that the majority recommenda- 
tions from the farmers at that conference 
for a long-range farm program prominently 
be kept before Congress as it formulates leg- 
islation of that type., 

“Those recommendations,” he added, “con- 
sisted of demands for high level parity price 
supports, continuation of recognized soil 
conservation practices, storage, insofar as 
possible, on the farms, of adequate stock 
piles of nonperishable farm products, tar- 
iff protection at parity levels, and utmost 
freedom from Government interference with 
and control of farming.” 

“The Republican Party by sponsoring the 
conference and by inviting the farmers to 
participate in it,” he continued, “impliedly 
pledged itself to keep those recommenda- 
tions before Congress and it is a pledge that 
the party can be depended upon to keep. 

“Something else, too,” he emphasized, 
“came out of that conference, that same 
group of farmers reflecting the traditional 
independence and self-reliance of the farm- 
ers of America, declared themselves against 
subsidies and doles, strait-jacket Brannan- 
plan methods of regimentation, and the 
shackles and the chains it proposes for agri- 
culture.” 
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The farmers insisted in the course of that 
conference that adoption of the recommen- 
dations would result in prosperity for agri- 
culture which in turn would mean prosperity 
for the Nation. 

Commenting upon the character of those 
recommendations, he pointed out further, 
that the conference record consisted of com- 
plete statements from all of the major farm 
organizations, of statements by nationally 
known economists and of the experts in the 
field of agriculture and of more than 109 
farmers from more than 15 Farm Belt States, 
and that those recommendations, therefore, 
represented a correct cross-section view of 
the farmer thinking of America. 

“They reflected,” he said, “realistic as well 
as constructive thinking on the part of 
farmers, in that they point the way to a 
gradual, safe, and systematic departure from 
our present rigged economy and a return to 
the American way of life and our system of 
free enterprise.” 

Concluding his remarks, he observed that 
the farmers of America at a conference spot- 
lighted nationally, sponsored by the Repub- 
lican Party, but otherwise nonpolitical, for 
the first time in history had a chance to tell 
their side of the story of agriculture. In 
telling it, they took the lead and they pointed 
the way. They warned that the rugged indi- 
vidualism, exemplified by the testimony of 
Dan Casement, the colorful Kansan who 
spoke at the conference, if invoked now, can 
be as harmful and as dangerous to our 
economy as the views of the extreme leftists 
and those who would make the farmers serfs 
in a welfare state. They brought practical 
sense to a problem which by reason of poli- 
tics has been made confusing, and they give 
it an importance which must not be over- 
looked. 

“The administration forces in Washing- 
ton,” he continued, “are already claiming 
that the farmers who spoke at the confer- 
ence should be ignored, that their recom- 
mendations should be disregarded and that 
the conference record should have no effect.” 

“The Republican Party and the Republic- 
ans in Congress, on the other hand,” he 
finally concluded, “will see to it that the 
conference pledge to the farmers of America 
will be kept.” 

Accordingly, your committee has reached 
the conclusion that recommendations as to 
objectives to be attained under a long-range 
farm program should be a part of this re- 
port. Such action is in line with the ma- 
jority recommendations, which came out of 
that conference. It is in accord with the 
compact made with the farmers and the kind 
of results they were led to expect. 

The recommendations we have agreed upon 
do not follow the methods or plans pre- 
scribed by any one of the farm organizations 
or by any individual or group of individuals, 
but are based on all of the evidence and testi- 
mony which is in the conference record and 
upon other evidence which has come to the 
attention of your committee and are intended 
as recommendations, only, for a plan, rather 
than the plan by which the desired objectives 
can be achieved. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. Administration by farmers through a 
system of farmer elected township and county 
committees and State directors, and a na- 
tional farm board appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

2. Full parity price at all times on all cash 
nonperishable crops, restricted only by mar- 
keting quotas on each farm when on August 
15 of any one year the total estimated na- 
tional supply of any specific commodity crop 
exceeds 150 percent of the predicted require- 
ments for the next year. 

3. Full parity price at all times, also, on all 
feed nonperishable crops—such crops to be 
in terms of production units based on feed 
value—limited only by acreage restrictions 
on individual farms when the supply of such 
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crops in terms of such units, stored thereon, 
on December 1 of any 1 year, will exceed 150 
percent of its assigned production. 

4. Unrestricted livestock production, sup- 
ported at full parity in the market place, by 
,Government purchases from livestock proces- 
sors of enough of their products to maintain 
the market at that level. Losses, if any, from 
sales of accrued surplus, resulting from such 
purchasing operations, to be financed by a 
fee of $1 per hundred pounds imposed on the 
killing sale of all livestock. Such fee may 
in the event of a declared marketing emer- 
gency be increased to as much as $2 per 
hundred, or, when unnecessary by reason of 
self-sustaining market, or a sufficient surplus 
of fee collections, be entirely suspended. 

5. Eggs and dairy products to be supported 
at full parity price levels by a fee on the 
products marketed, under the same general 
plan as is established for livestock. The fee 
base in this field being broad, it is safe to 
assume that a small fee will sustain such 
price structure. 

6. Semiperishable crops to be maintained 
at full parity price levels, also, under a Gov- 
ernment-purchasing and a market-quota 
system. 

7. Facilities for storage of nonperishable 
feed crops on the farms. 

8. A sound soil-conservation program to 
insure continued fertility of our soil, proper 
and essential mineral content, and one which 
Will tend to minimize the disturbing facts 
of soil erosion. 

9. Encouragement of research and new uses 
of agricultural products and the develop- 
ment of new industries to utilize additional 
production. 

10. A fiexible tariff at the parity level for 
all products of agriculture. 





POLICY 


The Republican Party, traditionally con- 
structive, departs, under this plan, from 
negative philosophies of curtailed produc- 
tion and enters an era of full productivity. 

By it we propose incentive for agricul- 
tural production records, efficiency in opera- 
tions, and we point to permanent means by 
which a farmer can operate at a profit, 
hold what he has acquired, and meet the 
problems of ever-increasing overhead costs. 

With it we propose production which in- 
creases sales, engenders demand for goods 
and labor, and which raises standards of 
living. We boldly reject the hopelessness of 
the scheme of a low price for a big crop 
and a high price for a small one, with the 
results in terms of dollar income virtually 
the same. 

As we launch it we shall abandon the 
false concept of scarcity as a means of ac- 
quiring plenty, and we shall underwrite a 
program for farm income at 1948 levels and 
correspondingly high ones in other fields. 

The Republican Party, under the terms 
of this plan, in conjunction with full parity 
price for ail farm products, proposes an end 
to further unwarranted Government intru- 
sions in this field, a restoring of adminis- 
trative and operational control to farmers 
and a creed which may properly be called, 
the American code of agriculture. 


FARMER ADMINISTRATION 


Control of the industry in which the farm- 
ers are directly interested should and can 
sbe exercised by them through election of 
township and county committees and State 
directors and majority representation on the 
national board. Such representation shall 
be by appointment by the president from 
State directors or persons who shall have 
held such positions. Other members of 
that board shall also be appointed by the 
President in a manner so as to represent 
other interests in the Nation. Such a board 
shall have controlling power in all matters 
relating to administration and policy; the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be ex officio 
member and its presiding officer. 
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PARITY 


Parity is in the nature of an equalizing 
measure. It may also be referred to as a 
formula under which the price for the things 
that a farmer sells goes up and down as the 
prices in other fields fluctuate. Farm prod- 
ucts, therefore, on principle, must be kept 
at full parity price levels. 


SUPPORT PRICE 


Full parity prices for cash and feed non- 
perishable crops can be maintained by 90 
percent commodity loans callable at parity. 
This is in line with what experience has 
taught us. 

STORAGE ON FARMS 


Provisions shall be made to carry 50 per- 
cent reserve of nonperishable feed crops in 
storage on the farms at all times. Such a 
stock pile will protect the Nation against 
shortage in case of drought or war. It-will 
operate as an automatic check on tendencies 
to overproduce. The useless costs incidental 
to Government storing will be eliminated. 
Shuttling of feed crops from farms to Gov- 
ernment storage bins and back again when 
such supplies get low Will be ended and sav- 
ings will be effected both by farmers and the 
Government. 

This method for storage will furnish in- 
surance against crop failures, since the sup- 
ply on each individual farm in short crop 
years can be sold on a higher market or used 
as feed. A crop reserve of that size in the 
possession and control of individual farmers 
can be likened to a reserve account by a cor- 
poration or a bank which is created to pro- 
tect against unanticipated emergencies or 
losses. Such assets on every farm will add 
stability to the farming business and it will 
cover temporary individual farm unit set- 
backs, which otherwise might be quite 
serious. 

SURPLUSES 


By combining crop and livestock produc- 
tion under our plan, we are not only working 
toward more production normalcy in the 
field and more balance—factors which by 
themselves will simplify the troublesome 
question of crop surpluses and assure better 
incomes—but by the expedient of converting 
of increased amounts of such surpluses into 
livestock products—of which there is almost 
always a shortage and for which there is con- 
stant demand—we are providing channels for 
disposition which formerly did not exist, we 
are arranging to meet normal market de- 
mands and we are reducing the cost of ab- 
sorbing such surplus to the extent that they 
can be paid without any expense to the Gov- 
ernment and out of the fee we propose. 


SELF-FINANCED 


Upon a theory which from the standpoint 
of principle is comparable to that underlying 
minimum wages and the principle applied 
by business when it assesses the cost of its 
products, including taxes, to the consumer, 
we are not only freeing agriculture from the 
charge that it is recipient of subsidies and 
doles and holding prices of farm products at 
parity peaks, but we are also financing the 
whole venture by a fee which will be added 
to the price of the things which are produced, 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The farmer under this plan will be free of 
the controls by overlords in the Department 
of Agriculture. He can make his plans for 
short periods or he can make them on a long- 
range basis. He can make his farming con- 
form to special requirements of his own 
farm unit or to his own individual manage- 
ment pattern. He is once more restored to 
the position of independence he once held 
with a protection, however, which assures 
him earning opportunities comparable to 
that of individuals in other fields. 


ISSUE PRESENTED 


Your committee in making this report and 
submitting this plan, has sought not only 





to keep its pledge to the farm conference 
but by our recommendations that the plan 
be submitted to the Republicans in Congress 
as Objectives to be attained by the Repub- 
lican Party in its fight for agriculture, we 
are not only suggesting specific commit- 
ments from our party to the farmers, but we 
are also focusing the attention of the Nation 
on the fundamental differences which exist 
between the so-called Brannan plan and the 
type of a farm program which the farmers 
want, which they must have, which they 
recommended in the course of that confer- 
ence, which in substance is reflected by the 
plan we have proposed, and which as already 
indicated we have termed “the American 
code of agriculture.” 


CONCLUSION 


The Republican Party is without a long- 
range farm plan. It must have one if it 
expects to win the confidence of the voters 
in the Farm Belt in the coming elections, 
That plan must be such as to appeal to the 
average, typical, and practical farmer. It 
must be positive and specific. Generaliza- 
tions are not enough. The farmers are de- 
manding a bill of particulars and are entitled 
to it. 

This report contains proposals which 
meets those demands and it suggests ob- 
jectives which not only fit into the American 
farmer’s concept of free enterprise and ours, 
but also into the pattern laid down by the 
whole committee and the Republicans in 
Congress at the recent Washington meeting. 

Your committee, in this connection, sug- 
gests that the 20-percent decline in last 
year’s farm income, the predicted one for 
the coming year of an additional 10 percent, 
the admitted damaging effect of such de- 
clines on the whole economy and the Agri- 
culture Department’s implied admission of 
failure as it proposes dumping and destruc- 
tion of surplus crops, has focused the at- 
tention of the Nation on need for specific 
and constructive measures to prevent pros- 
pective collapse of the farm products price 
structure. Announcement concerning such 
measures for that reason should be made 
at this time. 

This report is being submitted to the 
chairman of the policy committee in ac- 
cordance with the action taken by the whole 
committee at its executive session on Feb- 
ruary 5. We ask that it be filed and ap- 
proved and that the recommendations in it, 
as to objectives, be submitted to the Re- 
publicans in Congress as suggestions for 
basic farm policy of the Republican Party. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Axel J. Beck, Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Agriculture of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee; Subcommittee 
Members: Axel J. Beck, Chairman; 
Mrs. Gilford Mayes, Vice Chairman; 
Mr. B. L. Noojin; Mrs, A. C, Remmel; 
Mr. C. C. Spades; Mrs. Ralph A. Har- 
ris; Mr. C. Norman Brunsdale; Mrs. 
John B. Cooley; Mr. James P. Winne. 





American Taxpayers Pay the Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, Valen- 
tin Gubitchev, the convicted Russian 
spy, is going back to Russia, not to jail, 
and the United States Government is 
paying the major portion of his passage 
aboard a North Atlantic luxury liner. 











The State Department arbitrarily dic- 
tated that Gubitchev be sent to his 
homeland and that he be freed from 
serving a just sentence of 15 years for 
stealing vital United States secrets. 

Gubitchev, as a Russian attaché of the 
United Nations, is paid by the United 
Nations. The United States, through 
the American taxpayers, contributes 46 
percent of the cost of operating the 
United Nations. 

Gubitchev has been drawing his pay 
ever since his arrest and all the time he 
was on trial, and the United Nations is 
buying his ticket back to Russia. 

Forty-six percent of Gubitchev’s sal- 
ary came from the people of the United 
States—the people he was spying upon. 

Forty-six percent of the cost of the 
spy’s trip home will be paid by the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

Forty-six percent of all of Gubitchev’s 
expenses while in the United States was 
paid for by the American taxpayers. 





Bureaucratic Control of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a resolution recently 
adopted by Unit No. 90 of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, Melrose, Mass., as cer- 
tified to me by Emma L. Burns, pres- 
ident, and Irma L. Berthel, secretary. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the American veteran in two 
world wars has defended the American free- 
enterprise system, which has made possible 
the development in this country of the high- 
est standards of medical care and the finest 
medical institutions attained by any major 
country in the world; and 

Whereas having experienced the short- 
comings of impersonal, assembly-line medi- 
cal care inherent in the form of Govern- 
ment-controlled medicine necessary in time 
of war, the veteran understands the dangers 
of imposing such a system permanently on 
the entire population; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would impose an unjust tax on the vet- 
eran’s pay check for medical care to which 
he is now entitled free of charge as a reward 
for his service to his country; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would force a tax of 3 percent on the in- 
come of the employed veteran, rising to a 
tax of at least 6 percent within a few years, 
creating new financial burdens which would 
increase the costs of necessities of life and 
lower the standard of living for veterens and 
other citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, Melrose, Mass., Unit 90 does hereby go 
On record against any form of compulsory 
health insurance or any system of political 
medicine designed for national bureaucratic 
control; that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each Senator and Representative 
from the State of Massachusetts, and that 
said Senators and Representatives be and are 
hereby respectfully requested to use every 
effort at their command to prevent the en- 
actment of such legislation. 
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One Freedom Indivisible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of Abraham Lincoln remains one of the 
greatest sources of inspiration in the 
history of our Republic. The annual ob- 
servance of his birthday anniversary 
properly has become a source of renewed 
devotion to the cause of the people and 
their representative government. Under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I desire to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a challenging address de- 
livered on Lincoln’s birthday in his home 
city of Springfield, Ill., by Harold E. 
Stassen, former Governor of Minnesota 
and now president of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Stassen’s audience 
was made of Young Republicans in Ili- 
nois, whose enthusiasm gives renewed 
hope for the preservation of the prin- 
ciples so well exemplified by the words 
and deeds of the Great Emancipator. 

Mr. Stassen’s address follows: 


ONE FREEDOM INDIVISIBLE 
(By Harold E. Stassen) 


Chairman Brown, Congressman DrrKsEN, 
Congressman JENISON, National Chairman 
Tope, members and guests of the [linois 
Young Republican Federation, Abraham 
Lincoln was one of those few men in all his- 
tory who deeply understood the nature of 
man and had the unshakable courage to act 
in accordance with his convictions. 

He believed—he knew—that man was 
meant to be free, and in moving addresses he 
declared that this Nation could not endure 
permanently half slave and half free. 

Standing fast upon this principle, Lincoln 
welded together a powerful and victorious 
political party; he took the leadership of the 
Nation, and he brought it through its hour 
of grim trial as one undivided United States 
of America. There can be little doubt now 
of the everlasting rightness of his position 
or of the benefits that have flowed to all 
mankind, regardless of color, by reason of 
Lincoln’s actions. We salute the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln tonight. 

At this midcentury point, in America and 
in the western world there is another, but 
closely related issue which needs clarifica- 
tion and decision. After Lincoln’s time, as 
freemen were stimulated to invent and place 
into extensive use machines to work for 
men, rather than to have men toiling as 
slaves to man, remarkable productivity was 
achieved and unequalled progress was made. 
But with this rapid industrial revolution 
came abuses and dislocations, and booms 
and depressions. 

Some of the resulting problems were wisely 
met by the adoption of important new rules 
and regulations and provisions, such as the 
antitrust and antimonopoly measures, the 
early enforcement of which was associate 
with Theodore Roosevelt; the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to safe-guard 
credit and deposits, which was set up under 
an amendment presented to the Congress by 
Senator VANDENBERG; and the social security 
measures to aid the temporarily unemployed, 
which were established under Franklin 
Roosevelt. These actions all applied the 
basic, sound methods of a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
They established rules and prescribed limits 
of action whereby the exercise of one man’s 
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freedom would not unduly infringe upon his 
fellow man’s enjoyment of freedom. These 
same methods had been employed from the 
very earliest days of our Nation. 

Through the vigilance of our Republican 
Party and through some key decisions by the 
Supreme Court, we have thus far, in the 
main, retained our individual economic free- 
dom in America. This is the principal rea- 
son for the fact that our average worker’s 
home has a better standard of living than the 
average worker’s home in any other country 
in the world and it is the principal reason 
that the number of good jobs available to the 
worker is very high. 

Under that liberty, individual management 
and free workers and capitalist tools have 
together increased the results that can be 
obtained from a day’s work by 100 percent 
in a single generation of 25 years. Unfor- 
tunately, a goodly part of that gain has been 
taken away from the worker through the 
cheapening of the wage dollar by the un- 
sound economic policies of his government. 

Unfortunately also, in that generation, the 
whole world has been lured by another set 
of proposals. Frequently confused and 
rarely clearly defined, the central purpose 
of these alien proposals is that instead of 
piecing out carefully the means and limita- 
tions under which free men can work out 
their problems, with competition providing 
rewards for efficiency and penalties for ineffi- 
ciency, these proposals manifest the belief 
that the simplest approach to any problem 
is for government to step in and take over 
the entire situation involved in that prob- 
lem. “Let the government do it,” is the 
slogan. Nationalization, government owner- 
ship, blanket controls, price fixing, heavy 
taxes, governmental distribution of goods, 
and governmental operation of all or a major 
part of the economy are the methods of this 
school of thought. 

In various forms and in varying degrees it 
has crept into the entire western world. 
Its extreme form appears in the absolute 
collectivist views of the totalitarian mate- 
rialists of the Continent: Marx and Engels 
and Feuerbach, Lenin and Stalin and Hitler. 
In the democracies, however, it has been fre- 
quently advocated as a defense against com- 
munism, as the ideal system of the future. 
Its purpose, so we are told emphatically, is 
to maintain the political and religious free- 
dom of men. 

But, as the various experiments in govern- 
mental operation of an entire economy, or in 
the nationalization of major industries or 
professions or sections of an economy, are 
attempted, we can observe the resultant 
effects upon the lowering standards of living, 
the decreased liberties, and the restricted 
way of life of the people. And as we watch 
the unfolding of these schemes a central 
point emerges. It is a point which I believe 
must be precisely stated and dramatically 
emphasized. It is this: 

The economic freedom of man—that is, his 
freedom to buy and to sell, to work and to 
profit, to produce and to build, to invest and 
to manufacture, to mine and to distribute, to 
save and to spend, subject only to broad and 
fair rules of the economic road—cannot per- 
manently be divided from his other freedoms. 

In fact, in the long-term view, all of the 
freedoms of man are indivisible. The ten- 
dency to speak of a number of freedoms has 
resulted in confusion, it has created the im- 
pression that man can turn over to govern- 
ment a part of his freedoms and retain the 
rest. But throughout the world the evidence 
accumulates that man’s situation is not static 
and that if he is but partly free, he will either 
gradually win full freedom or slowly lose all 
his freedom. 

If a man becomes subservient to the men 
in authority in his government for what he 
may eat and what he may wear, for where 
he may work and what he may earn, for 
what he may produce and how he shall profit, 
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for what he may build and where he may live, 
then he cannot truly be free in what he may 
say or write, or how he may worship, or how 
he may live. 

A man must either have complete freedom 
or he will not for long be truly free at all. 
A man cannot permanently be half a slave 
and half a freeman. 

It is this great issue which our Republican 
Party must take hold of with a firm and con- 
fident grasp. Assuming clear and definite 
position, the party must translate the issue 
to the people in forthright terms. The issue 
must not be presented negatively, as mere 
obstruction, but by means of positive, dy- 
namic programs by which progress can be 
made and freedom retained. Obviously there 
will be disagreements in the details of such 
a program, for no program of action can ever 
be worked out without adjustment of views 
and honest compromise freely arrived at. 
But on the great fundamental principle that 
the freedom of man is indivisible and that 
government must not have the power of eco- 
nomic life and death over its people, there 
can be no compromise, there must be no 
compromise. 

I believe that this is the key truth which 
the Republican Party must make crystal 
clear and present to the people as its fight- 
ing issue. 

It is the most progressive, dynamic prin- 
ciple of all time. Its correct interpretation 
will lead to greater progress, to better con- 
ditions of living, and to brighter prospects of 
world peace than any of the confused, 
pseudo-liberal, reactionary doctrines of these 
recent decades. It does not in any sense limit 
the objectives and goals of man. Rather it 
does precisely the opposite. It points out the 
only true course by which the goals of hap- 
piness and security can be realized and main- 
tained. It sets the standards by which gov- 
ernment shall establish fair boundaries to 
one man’s exercise of his freedom, bound- 
aries that prevent his infringing unduly on 
the exercise of the freedom of his fellowmen. 
It indicates the way in which government 
shall help in performing those functions 
which men cannot perform for themselves, 
but it prescribes methods that retain man’s 
individual freedom and methods that do not 
subject him to the whim or caprice of other 
men in government. 

And here are some more specific examples 
of what this principle does: 

It emphasizes the importance of preventing 
monopolies and international cartels, which 
in effect take away man’s freedom to buy and 
trade. 

It brings to us a sharp realization of the 
fundamental evil of the dictatorial labor 
leader who prevents the members of his 
union from working though they wish to do 
so, who ruthlessly obliterates from his union 
those who have different views, and who 
slams shut the door on those who would be 
apprentices in the field of labor that he 
controls. 

It warns that we must not permit Govern- 
ment to take over the control of the medical 
professions by any compulsory health plan. 

It demonstrates that we must forbid Gov- 
ernment to take actions which would greed- 
ily grasp such large portions of a man’s 
earnings that he is denied the freedom to 
spend and use and enjoy the fruits of his own 
labor. 

There is a double evil in the proposals to 
increase the economic power of the Govern- 
ment over the people. 

I have emphasized the unfortunate re- 
striction on the citizen’s freedom. The other 
bad effect is that it increases the power and 
bigness of Government itself. All the warn- 
ings of the great men in our history against 
a too powerful and too centralized Govern- 
ment were wise. The current world scene 
corroborates earlier history in this respect. 

Government is like a fire. If it is kept 


within bounds and under the control of peo- 


ple, it contributes to the welfare of all. But 
if it gets out of its place, if it gets too big 
and out of control, it destroys the happiness 
and even the lives of the people. 

One of the lessons of America’s unparal- 
leled progress is that Government’s principal 
role is to protect men and to prevent crush- 
ing burdens from being laid upon them and 
to leave them free—truly free and completely 
free. Our Government in the past has in 
the main held to that role, and the sum total 
of the results of the freedom it has fostered 
has been progress far in excess of anything 
that totalitarian systems can accomplish. 
Freedom means strength far beyond that of 
cumbersome and clanking collectivism, which 
cows the worker instead of releasing his ener- 
gies. It is the virile idea which will penetrate 
iron curtains and push through colonial 
barricades and move all mankind toward 
progress and toward peace. 

The bright source of the doctrine of the 
true freedom of man is that stream of philo- 
sophic thought that can be traced to ancient 
Greece. It received major impetus from the 
Christian religion and from Judaism, and 
was implemented by Magna Carta, by the 
Declaration of Independence, and by the 
Constitution of our country. The funda- 
mental concept of man’s inherent rights— 
that he is meant to be free and that he is 
an individual possessing human dignity— 
does not really permit of the mixed interpre- 
tations of socialism or of communism, 
Neither does it permit of a cold and ruthless 
capitalism, nor of a domineering, dictatorial 
hierarchy of labor. It requires the evolve- 
ment in this industrial age of a modern peo- 
ple’s capitalism and a modern, free man’s 
government which with skill and ingenuity 
and flexible adaptiveness constantly sets up 
those new rules and new limits to keep the 
game of life of free men fair, to ease the 
plight of those who are ill or unemployed 
or aged, but never to so burden the producer, 
or so reward the slacker, as to undermine the 
virility of an economy. 

Let us always have in mind that every 
attempt in the history of the world to 
establish a loafers’ paradise has wound up 
in a dictator's hellhole. 

“dy message to the Young Republicans of 
Illinois and of the Nation today is this: 

Let us rebuild the Republican Party as a 
dynamic, fighting party with this issue of the 
true freedom of man as our central rallying 
point. 

Let us make it clear that if people are 
looking for a political party that will promise 
to everyone ever larger hand-outs from the 
Public Treasury, they should look elsewhere 
that we hold that the Public Treasury is in 
reality the people's pockets, and that we 
will not seek to win votes by false promises 
nor by leading the country down that road 
that inevitably ends in a cheapened dollar 
and ultimate misery and suffering for all 
when resources are drained. 

Let us make it clear that if the people 
want a political party that will take over 
and politically dominate the medical pro- 
fessions in exchange for promises which the 
experience of Britain show cannot be ful- 
filled, they should look elsewhere. 

Let us make it clear that if they want a 
political party that will try to delude them 
into thinking that someone else is going to 
pay the tax burdens, they should look else- 
where. 

Let us make it clear we seek to build a 
political party that is frank and forthright 
with the people, a party that promises 
above all that it will not weaken or destroy 
any of the freedom of the people, that it 
will seek ever to maintain an incentive for 
every man and woman to use his hands and 
brains and capital in worth while and pro- 
ductive accomplishment and service, and 
that it will steadfastly refuse to maintain 
or to operate any system of governmental 
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hand-outs, to provide soft cushions for 
loafers or chiselers or dishonest 5-percenters, 

Let us also declare with deep sincerity 
that man cannot truly be free if discrimina-. 
tion against him because of his race or re. 
ligion or ancestry shuts doors to him of 
education or of employment or of shelter or 
of justice. Thus we shall make clear that, 
having adopted this great principle, our party 
cannot contemplate and shall not consum.- 
mate a fusion with those forces in our coun. 
try affiliated by name with the opposition 
party who seek to join with us partially to 
protect economic freedom for themselves but 
even more to deny true freedom to others 
in their midst. 

Rather should we associate ourselves with 
those thoughtful, forward-looking people 
throughout the Nation who seek sound and 
steady progress toward our high ideals for 
al’ our people without discrimination. 

Our objective further means that our peo- 
ple must have and hold fast to that code of 
moral and ethical conduct which has been 
developed from the depths of our great re- 
ligions and which provides a self-discipline in 
our relationship to our fellowmen that is 
more important than any laws or rules or 
decrees. The lessons of history indicate 
that unless there is a code of conduct which 
causes people as a whole to have respect for 
the rights of their fellowmen, to regard 
them as individuals endowed with human 
dignity, to treat them with justice regardless 
of the terms of any laws or rules, that unless 
there is such a basis for the relationship 
between men, there cannot be true freedom, 
for the only alternative method for keeping 
such a society functioning is through laws 
and decrees possessing such detail and pro- 
viding punishment so rutheless and extreme 
as to wipe out human liberties. 

This approach means that we cannot rest 
in the face of misery and suffering, and it 
means further that in our humanitarian ef- 
forts to alleviate misery and suffering we 
must never ask that the rights of those who 
are in need be subjugated to government. 
We must instead ingeniously devise methods 
of aid that permit the retention of full 
freedom of the individual who is aided. 

Let me say bluntly that if we adopt this 
basic objective, ours will not be an easy 
road. Embodying it in programs and in- 
struments of government is difficult; inter- 
preting it to the will and understanding of 
a@ people is complicated. But it is worth 
the price. It is not a route to easy victory 
in elections. But I believe it is the only 
route to victories that are worth while. It 
is the only route to victories that can be 
crowned by administrations that contribute 
deep and lasting value to the people of the 
United States of America and to all man- 
kind. 

We must alertly recognize that many men, 
either because of a sincere but mistaken be- 
lief in socialism or because of a cynical in- 
difference to everything but victory at the 
polls, employing local political-machine 
techniques will make exaggerated promises 
of material gains to the people, hoping thus 
to win elections and as a byproduct to place 
more and more power in the hands of those 
in government. 

The course I advocate would require that 
each of us must guard the freedom of his 
fellow men as jealously and effectively as he 
guards his own. The businessman's eco- 
nomic freedom to produce and manufac- 
ture and sell and profit is really inseparable 
from the professor’s academic freedom to 
teach and write and research. The labor- 
ing man’s right to work and to quit work 
and to change work is inseparable from the 
doctor's and dentist’s right to practice their 
profession independently. The right to buy 
and to sell is inseparable from the right to 
publish and to assemble. The entire way 
of life of freemen springs from one concept 
of the indivisible freedom of man, It is as 




















freemen, thoroughly understanding the im- 
portance of their freedom and helping other 
men to win true and complete freedom, that 
Americans can gloriously fulfill their position 
of leadership in the world. This, as I see 
it, is the great task of the Republican Party. 

I ask you young men and women gathered 
here tonight, and the citizens listening in, 
to step forward throughout the Nation to 
meet the challenge of this task. 





Brock Pemberton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am inserting an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on March 14 regarding the death of 
Mr. Brock Pemberton. 

My wife and I were privileged to know 
Mr. Pemberton for a great many years. 
He was a charming and loyal friend. He 
was an able craftsman of the theater. 
He wasaleader. He participated gener- 
ously in the community in which he lived. 
He was a civic-minded citizen who 
played an intelligent and contributive 
part in the many matters which affect 
the welfare of the men and women who 
lend their skills and talents to the stage. 
Fe was interested in their problems. He 
was greatly loved. 

Beyond all this, he was a patriotic and 
courageous American who strove ener- 
getically to preserve the vital opportuni- 
ties inherent in our free society. He was 
deeply apprehensive regarding the 
threats to that society, both foreign and 
domestic. 

He will be greatly missed and deeply 
mourned, not only by those who knew 
him and loved him but also by many 
others for whom he represented a de- 
pendable and helpful influence in the 
theatrical world. 

I extend to his wife and to his brother 
my deepest sympathy at this time of 
grievous loss. 

His life was gentle, and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand up 
and say to all the world “This was a man.” 


The editorial follows: 
BrocK PEMBERTON 


Brock Pemberton was first of all an Amer- 
ican. He came out of the Middle West and 
proved that he could win success in New 
York as definitely as anybody from overseas. 
That was something pretty important to do 
in the twenties when foreign names were 
fashionable and even quite talented artists 
sincerely believed that it was imperative to 
have a European background. To set up as 
native a work as Zona Gale’s Miss Lulu Bett 
against such a pattern took courage, but Mr. 
Pemberton had his share of that quality and 
proved it again and again whenever there 
was need of it in his experience. 

Perhaps he owed something to the example 
of William Allen White, under whom he 
trained in Emporia. In any case he re- 
mained @ newspaperman by instinct if not 
in continual practice all his days. He pos- 
Sessed a keen sense for situations compelling 
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in character, however simple and unpretend- 
ing in other respects. Most of the plays he 
produced were matters of addition—works 
in which details accumulated until they 
reached a wholly natural climax. He judged 
a script by its power to create a demand in 
the mind of the audience and then to meet 
that demand by satisfactory action. There 
were occasions when he failed, but the net 
result of his endeavors was triumphant 
achievement. If only for Harvey, he will 
have a permanent place in the annals of the 
American theater, 





The Return of a Native 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last week Oakland Cemetery in Peters- 
burg, Ill., claimed the body of a great 
American author. 

Edgar Lee Masters, who became fa- 
mous almost overnight in 1914 with the 
publication of Spoon River Anthology, 
was returned last Friday for burial in 
Petersburg, where he had spent his child- 
hood days. It is significant indeed that 
he chose to be laid away here where 
Spoon River Anthology had its setting 
and in the same cemetery that claims 
the bodies of two of the writer’s subjects, 
Mitchell Miller and Ann Rutledge. 

Mr. Masters was not only a great au- 
thor, as he had also distinguished him- 
self as a successful lawyer prior to the 
time he gave up his practice in Illinois 
to devote full time to his writings. He 
was an active Democrat and while in 
Chicago was one of the founders and the 
first president of the Jefferson Club. 

While he has passed on, his works will 
live forever. He will go down in his- 
tory as a great American author and one 
who added much to American litera- 
ture. As part of my remarks, I include 
an editorial by V. Y. Dallman, editor of 
the Illinois State Register: 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


Edgar Lee Masters, poet and iconoclast, 
has come home. Always the land of the 
Spoon River was in his heart, and today he 
is laid to rest there, a native son returned 
to his own country. 

Perhaps some future poet will pen as post- 
script to Spoon River Anthology, Masters’ 
own epitaph. It will be as stark, as moving, 
as bitter as those of the anthology that lifted 
him to fame. 

It was Masters’ great tragedy to outlive his 
muse and the renaissance in poetry he cre- 
ated. His career was 'ong and colorful, begun 
in great dreams and ended in frustration. 

But always in his writings there persisted 
an unchanging affinity for the country of 
his boyhood. In one of his last books, the 
Sangamon, he tells in detail of the people 
whom he knew. Unlike much of his writ- 
ing—caustic, searching, probing intimate 
depths—the Sangamon is written in a ten- 
der, reminiscent mood. To this country all 
of his life, Edgar Lee Masters gave unwaver- 
ing devotion. 

Today he returns a tired wayfarer. Squire 
Davis and Lucinda Matlock Masters, whom 
he idealized, are waiting for him. 
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The long journey is ended, anc who can 


say how well or ill it was pursued? Better 
than us posterity can give the answer. Put- 
ting aside the triumphs and defeats and 
puzzling paradoxes, let us honor a man who 
used truth not like a swinging censcr of 
mystic beauty as did Vachel Lindsay, but as 
@ cutting edge, exquisitely '.een, implacably 
wielded. 

Let us not discuss his books or his philoso- 
phy or his individualism. Suffice it to say 
that Edgar Lee Masters has come home. 





Inter-American Commission of Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing request for cooperation presented 
by the chairman of the Inter-American 
Commission for Women, Senora Amalia 
De Castillo Ledon, to the women Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States on January 
26, 1950: 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION oF WoMEN— 
REQUEST FOR COOPERATION PRESENTED BY 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION, SENORA 
AMALIA DE CASTILLO LEDON TO THE WOMEN 
SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CON- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 26, 
1950 
The functions of the Inter-American Com- 

mission of Women, as set forth in the Or- 

ganic Statute of the Commission approved 
at the Ninth International Conference of 

American States, in Bogota, include the 

following objectives: To work for the exten- 

sion of civil, political, and social rights to 
the women of America; to study their prob- 
lems and propose means of solving them. 

The aforesaid Commission, which I have 
the honor to serve as Chairman, therefore 
appeals to you, the representatives of your 
countrywomen in the Congress of your Na- 
tion, to cooperate with active efforts and 
with your votes in promoting the adoption 
of laws that will tend to improve such as- 
pects of the position of women in the United 
States as fall within the scope of the objec- 
tives of the Commission. 

As you know, this Commission, which is 
striving to establish equality of rights be- 
tween the sexes in all countries of our hemi- 
sphere, is not a politically partisan organi- 
zation. Consequently its appeal for your 
cooperation is directed through me to all 
of you alike, the women Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the two leading political par- 
ties in this country; for the problem of gen- 
eral interest, calling for a collective attempt 
to arrive at the solution, without distinc- 
tion as to class or political parties and doc- 
trines. 

A Convention on the Granting of Civil 
Rights to Women, approved at the Ninth 
International Conference of American States, 
in Bogota, was signed by the representatives 
of all the American countries except the 
United States. 

With reference to that instrument the 
Assembly recently held in Buenos Aires by 
the Inter-American Commission of Women 
adopted a resolution which reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“Whereas its importance (i. e., the im- 
portance of the convention) is bound up 
with the potential enjoyment of unanimous 
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support by agreements adopted within the 
framework of the American regional system; 

“The interpretation of the term ‘civil 
rights’ has by now been made sufficiently 
clear in the constitutions and codes of a 
majority of nations, and reaffirmed by the 
20 countries signatory to the above-men- 
tioned convention, 

“The Special Assembly of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission of Women 

“Resolves, To express the hope of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, that 
the United States will proceed, in due time 
and in conformity with the special restric- 
tions of its legal system, to adapt its laws 
to the juridical norms under which it is feas- 
ible to sign the Inter-American convention 
on the granting of civil rights to women 
signed by the 20 countries at the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, in 
Bogata; and the further hope that the coun- 
tries signatory to the said convention will 
proceed to ratify it as soon as possible, if 
they have not yet done so.” 

Accordingly, I ask for your influential and 
decisive support within the legislative body 
in which you serve as representatives of 
the women of North America, in order that 
the hopes thus expressed by the Inter- 
American Commission of Women may meet 
with a favorable response conducive to a 
satisfactory solution of the problem in the 
near future. 

At the same conference in Bogotaé a con- 
vention on the granting of political rights 
to women was likewise approved. This in- 
strument was signed by 12 countries, includ- 
ing the United States. 

Consequently, as Chairman of th> Inter- 
American Commission of Women, I make 
this additional request: That you inter- 
vene with the appropriate authorities in 
order to bring about the swiftest possible 
ratification of the above-mentioned conven- 
tion by the Government of the United States. 
Such ratification will undoubtedly serve as 
a stimulus to the other signatory countries 
that have not yet ratified the instrument in 
question. 

For the rest, as official representatives of 
your countrywomen—representatives elected 
to posts of such high eminence from among 
the renks of the most distinguished and 
the most able—you must surely be the 
women capable of exercising the greatest in- 
fluence, in the Congress of which you form 
a part, for the purpose of enabling other 
women, in greater numbers than hitherto, 
to occupy in the future important elective 
posts in which they, like you yourselves, can 
strive for the advancement of women in 
every phase of life. 

It is a well known fact that the number 
of women in the Congress of the United 
States has decreased rather than increased; 
and our most attentive and vigorous efforts 
are required in order to remedy this negative 
trend. 

Thus, on behalf of the commission, I So- 

licit your valuable cooperation and ask for 
expressions of opinion and for pertinent sug- 
gestions, to the end that our organization 
may serve the interests of American women 
in the present and in the future, responding 
as efficaciously as possible to the hopes that 
they have placed in it. 
, Lhe women of the United States have at 
their disposal the power inherent in their 
organizations, and to those organizations 
also we look for effective support. Moreover, 
North American Women are in a position to 
draw upon experience acquired through long 
years of arduous endeavor, and upon vast 
cultural and economic resources. In short, 
they have available all of the elements nec- 
essary for decisive and valuable collabora- 
tion; and it is this collaboration that I re- 
quest in the name of the commission, to the 
end that the basic principles of our organi- 
zation, principles concerned with the wel- 
fare of American women, may be success- 
fully applied for the attainment of their 
rigats. 
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American Veterans Committee Asks 
Excise Repeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a tran- 
script of testimony given before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
March 2, 1950, by Mr. Robert R. Nathan, 
an outstanding economist and lawyer. 
Mr. Nathan spoke on repeal of excise 
taxes and general tax policy, in behalf 
of American Veterans Committee (AVC), 
an organization of World War II veter- 
ans which consistently pursues its policy 
of “citizens first.” I think this sound 
expression of policy, together with the 
very illuminating colloquy between Mr. 
Nathan and the able chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, supplies 
essential background which we should 
all bear in mind as we approach the sub- 
ject of new tax legislation. 

Mr. Nathan's statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. NATHAN, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
VETERANS COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. NATHAN. My name is Robert R. Nathan. 
I am an economist with offices at 3 Thomas 
Circle, Washington, and am appearing here 
today on behalf of the American Veterans 
Committee as chairman of their national 
legislative committee. 

The American Veterans Committee, which 
is commonly called the AVC, is composed of 
World War II veterans. This organization is 
primarily interested in the preservation of 
the free and democratic process we have here, 
and in increasing the standard of living and 
achieving continued prosperity in America. 
The slogan of the organization is “Citizens 
First, Veterans Second.” I think that signi- 
fies its general views. 

In the last convention of the AVC organi- 
zation held in Chicago about 4 months ago, 
there was stated in the platform the follow- 
ing reference to taxation: 

“We favor adoption of a tax program based 
upon the ability to pay, flexible over time, 
and geared into a fiscal policy which will 
provide for full employment. 

“One of the most pressing needs of our 
Government today is the revision of the na- 
tional, State, and local tax programs to gear 
them to the needs of a fully employed and 
expanding economy with special reliance on 
the principle of taxation according to ability 
to pay. Toward this end, we urge the Pres- 
ident of the United States to appoint a spe- 
cial nonpartisan, technical tax commission, 
similar in principle to the Hoover Commis- 
sion, this commission to work with the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to set up a sound, 
just, and stable tax program. 

“We oppose Federa!, State, and local sales 
and excise taxes because they fall propor- 
tionately more heavily on lower-income 
groups, nct being based on ability to pay. 
We urge the immediate repeal of all wartime 
excise taxes and substitution of more pro- 
gressive taxes to make up the loss in Govern- 
ment revenues.” 

That was the statement included in the 
last platform adopted at the last convention 
of the ..VC. 

The CHAIRMAN. Right there, just for in- 
formation, you speak of recommending that 
the President appoint a nonpartisan tax 
commission. You mean bipartisan? 





Mr. NaTHAN. Bipartisan, yes, I am sure 
they meant that. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it were to be nonparti- 
san, I should like to get acquainted with 
them. 

Mr. NaTtHAN. To elaborate just briefly on 
those taxation principles of the organiza- 
tion, first of all I would like to emphasize 
that we believe in the achievement and 
maintenance of prosperity and full employ- 
ment in America. It depends in a very sub- 
stantial degree cn the type of tax program 
which the Federal, State, and local govern. 
ments, but more importantly the Federal 
Government, adopt. It is our belief that of 
all of the instruments that the Government 
has for guiding and directing and stimulat- 
ing economic activity, the tax program offers 
the greatest opportunity of all. If there is 
one area of legislation which has the greatest 
influence on economic activity and the well- 
being of the country, it is our feeling that 
the tax program is the one that is the most 
important of all. 

It is not only the amount of tax which is 
collected, but also the types of taxes, be- 
cause as we all know, certain taxes have a 
much greater incidence and much greater 
impact and much greater burden on certain 
economic activities than do others. While 
there are some people who believe in the 
general principle that taxes should be col- 
lected for revenue purposes only, that view 
completely ignores the fact that different 
taxes do have different economic impacts. 
Therefore, we ought to carefully consider the 
types of taxes we adopt in order to raise the 
revenue essential to pay for the Government's 
services which are needed. 

For instance, if there is need for additional 
buying power because there is unemploy- 
ment, we feel that taxes should be cut at 
those levels which would tend to increase 
buying power. If there is need for additional 
investment, taxes can be shifted so as to 
provide greater incentives for investment. If 
the country is faced with inflation, then the 
tx problem, it seems to me and to our group, 
is obviously of a different nature, the needs 
are of a different nature than the taxes 
which are essential if the country is faced 
with unemployment and deflation. 

Therefore, we feel that great emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that the tax 
program should be geared primarily to the 
economic needs of the country in order to 
insure full employment. 

As you all know, at the present time un- 
employment appears to be on the increase. 
The Census Bureau of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported 4,500,000 people able and 
willing to work and seeking work in the 
month of January of this year. Figures for 
February are not yet available, but there has 
been some discussion among those familiar 
with the background of the data that prob- 
abilities are that unemployment was prob- 
ably higher in February. That is, higher 
than in January. Maybe somewhere between 
four and one-half and five million unem- 
ployed. 

I think this is clearly the result of the fact 
that there is not an adequate demand for the 
products of American industry. Industrial 
leaders, managers, corporate executives hire 
people when they can sell the products which 
they produce, and they do not hire people 
and they do not produce goods when they 
cannot sell all they can produce. Business- 
men are not inclined to hire workers and 
produce products just because they like to. 
They produce mainly because they feel there 
is a market for the goods produced. 

Therefore, we feel that the tax program at 
this time must relate to the fact that there 
is at the present time an inadequate demand 
for all of the products of American industry, 
and that is why we have this level of unem- 
ployment somewhere between four and one- 
half and five million. That is why we feei 
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this present time. Excise taxes are paid di- 
rectly by the consumer or are passed on to the 
consumer. Therefore, they tend to bear di- 
rectly on consumption. They are a burden 
on consumption. They tend to cut down 
expenditures by the consumer, and we think 
it is in the interest of the country at this 
time to reduce excise taxes. These taxes, 
especially the wartime excises, were imposed 
during the war to keep down demand, to keep 
demand down so that the resources of this 
country during the war would be diverted to 
producing matériel essential to win the war. 
That purpose was largely fulfilled, and there- 


fore the purposes for which the wartime ex- 
cise taxes were imposed no longer exist. 
That raises the question about Govern- 
ment revenues and the balanced budget, the 
relation between expenditures and receipts. 


We believe that a balanced budget and debt 
retirement are entirely appropriate and de- 
sirable in periods of full employment and 
high levels of economic activity. There is 
now a moderate amount of unemployment, 
and whether or not we should have a bal- 
anced budget depends on how we can raise 
the revenues and whether higher tax reve- 
nues will tend to further restrict employ- 
ment. 

It is our feeling that it is possible at this 
time to raise some additional taxes to off- 
set the excise taxes and these increases will 
not further harm the employment picture 
or the economic scene. In his message to 
the Congress, the President suggested many 
ways and means of getting revenues to off- 
set the loss from the excise-tax reductions. 
We believe that his proposals to close the 
gaps and loopholes can be especially fruit- 
ful. I would just like to mention a few of 
those very briefly. 

I happen to be personally familiar with 
some of the economic facts in the oil in- 
dustry, and it is my impression that these 
loopholes that exist in favor of individuals 
and corporations in the oil industry are en- 
tirely unjustified. If those loopholes are 
closed and the oil industry were not given 
added incentives and were not given added 
benefits of the magnitude they have today, 
the Government could get additional sub- 
stantial amounts of revenue without in any 
way really interfering with the development 
in that industry. 

We recognize that incentives are important 
in this economy of ours. Incentives are nec- 
essary and must be provided. But eter all, 
there is a limit to these incentives, and the 
permission granted to the oil industry to 
deduct all of the development costs as cur- 
rent expenses, and especially the fantasti- 
cally large depletion allowances, have per- 
mitted individuals and companies to earn 
very great amounts without paying taxes 
thereon. 

I think the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the Department’s official statement before 
this Committee presented some figures on 
how large those gains were and have been. 
We feel such loopholes ought to be closed, 
and this will help to offset the loss from less 
in excise taxes, which in turn will help the 
economy and help business. 

The CHarrmaNn. Is that your last proposal? 

Mr. NaTHAN. The elimination of these loop- 
holes in the oil industry we feel will offset 
the excise tax losses, and the last statement 
I made was that the cut in excise taxes would 
really help business. 

I feel that making the oil industry adopt 
its share of the tax burden will permit us to 
cut these excise taxes, replace that revenue, 
= the country as a whole will be better 
om, 

I feel the same thing might be said of 
the State and local bond interest payments. 
The Federal Government should not permit 
this loophole to persist. If people pay taxes 
on the interest which they receive from Fed- 
eral Government bonds, the law should pro- 
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vide that future flotations of issues by State 
and local governments should not be tax 
exempt, and interest thereon should be sub- 
ject to income taxation. 

About the over-all picture of taxes, I want 
to emphasize again that it is our feeling 
that the tax instrument is the most potent 
one which can help us to achieve and main- 
tain full employment and not go through 
booms and busts as we have in the past. 
For the past 10 years this country has en- 
joyed a period of intensive prosperity, largely 
as a result of the war effort, and the backlog 
of wartime demands. Already there are 
many disturbing signs that this prosperity 
may not continue. We as veterans feel that 
there is an obligation to veterans and to 
every citizen in this country for the Govern- 
ment of this country to do everything in its 
power to be sure that this prosperity which 
we have enjoyed in war will be enjoyed in 
It is not going to be possible to 
achieve these objectives if we sit back and 
sort of hope that we will have continuous 
prosperity. The history of our economic de- 
velopment is a history of boom and bust, of 
going up and down. There is no reason at 
all to feel that in the future, unless we have 
positive measures and positive steps and con- 
structive programs to avoid depressions, they 
will not come again. We feel that they will 
come unless something is done to prevent 
them. 

And in the area of taxation, the Govern- 
ment has an important instrument of doing 
something to achieve that objective. In pe- 
riods of inflation the Government must tax 
so as to avoid the weaknesses, the distortions 
that develop and bring on depressions. 

I have studied the subject myself for a 
long time, and I am convinced that depres- 
sions do not come from some divine source 
or that they are inevitable. We can do 
something to avoid them. Depressions come 
because certain weaknesses and certain dis- 
tortions develop in the system in boom times, 
and in those times we should adjust and shift 
and change our tax program to avoid those 
weaknesses. 

Similarly, when business begins to decline, 
we have to change our tax program. We 
have to reduce taxes at lower-income levels 
so that there is more consumption. We have 
to give more incentive to business, perhaps in 
the form of accelerated depreciation, so there 
will be investment when investment is 
declining. 

I think that need for flexibility in the tax 
system, flexibility in accordance with where 
we are—in terms of economic activity— 
where we are moving, what the trends in 
business are, is a very, very important 
principle. 


In the last 10 years we have had very little ~ 


basic change in our tax structure. Of course, 
the rates have changed. Types of taxes have 
changed. Ten years ago the total tax take 
by the Federal Government was a much 
smaller percentage of the national income 
than it is today. Today the amount of taxes 
has a much greater impact on our total 
economy than 10 years ago. Therefore, the 
time has come for a thorough reappraisal 
and overhauling of the tax program, an over- 
hauling of a complete nature, a thorough 
study of the program in relation to the im- 
pact that it has on our economy and eco- 
nomic policy. For that purpose I want to 
reiterate that the American Veterans’ Com- 
mittee calls for a commission representing 
the Congress and the interested public or- 
ganizations, like the Hoover Commission, to 
be set up to intensively study the role of 
taxation, not only as a source of revenue but 
primarily as a vehicle to help achieve eco- 
nomic stability. It should reconsider all of 
our tax structure, all of our tax rates, to try 
to introduce a degree of flexibility, to intro- 
duce into our tax system the basic principle 
that tax policies, tax programs, shall be 
geared to achieving economic stability. We 
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can accomplish that objective and help bring 
about prosperity if an intelligent tax survey 
is made and legislated. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are very much inter- 
ested in your discussion of the tax problem 
and how it affects the economy of the 
country. 

Your last remarks recommended a com- 
mission to make a comprehensive study of 
this problem along the line of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Mr. NATHAN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Hoover Commission 
report has been made. It is before Congress. 
What is the veterans’ position on the report 
of the Hoover Commission insofar as it re- 
lates to veterans? 

Mr. NATHAN. I am glad you asked me that 
This last week end, Saturday and Sunday, we 
had a meeting here in Washington of the 
National Planning Committee of the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, including 25 mem- 
bers from all over the country. We had rep- 
resentatives from Oregon, and Florida and 
Texas and Oklahoma, and other parts of the 
country. And unanimously that committee, 
which is the executive committee of the or- 
ganization, supported the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations for changes in the 
Veterans’ Administration. We support fully 
and wholeheartedly the revisions that the 
Hoover Commission suggested with respect 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has there not been a great 
deal of complaint by many veterans over the 
country against the Hoover report, so far as 
it affects the veterans. 

Mr. NaTHaNn. Yes, the American Legion has 
taken that position. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where are the views of the 
veterans on that subject? 

Mr. NATHAN. Different groups, of course, 
Mr. Chairman, do take different positions. 
The Legion has taken a stand against the 
Hoover Commission recommendations on the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The CHatrrMAN. The Legion is pretty strong. 

Mr. NaTHAN. Quite strong, sir, in numbers. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the veterans themselves 
cannot agree, I am not surprised that the 
Members of Congress should have difficulty 
in reaching a conclusion, either satisfactory 
to themselves or their constituents. I just 
want to get your viewpoint. Iam very much 
interested in your entire discussion. 

Mr. NaTHAN. I feel there is almost no pro- 
posal or policy which would be recommended 
on any important subject on which there 
would not be quite divergent views, mainly 
because of vested interests. Some members 
of our organization in discussing this Hoover 
Commission proposal on the Veterans’ 
Administration this past week end felt that 
some opposition to that revision was due 
to the feeling in some groups that they would 
not have as mu¢h power and control in the 
Veterans’ Administration as before. Wheth- 
er that is the reason they object to it, I do 
not know, but our own feeling was that the 
Hoover Commission recommendations were 
intelligent ones, well thought through, and 
would give more effective administration and 
would tend to save money. 

I feel if there is enough education and 
discussion of this subject around the coun- 
try, and there are many groups that have 
taken it up, the junior chamber of com- 
merce has done an excellent job of organiz- 
ing community forums, and if the people 
understand the implications of it, the Hoover 
Commission recommendations will be 
adopted. We could have a type of Hoover 
Commission report on taxation and it is 
likely that if they came out with a proposal 
of a certain nature, the NAM might take ex- 
ception to this and the CIO might take ex- 
ception to that; of course, we would not have 
uniform agreement. 

If there is enough dfscussion and enough 
education so that people really understand 
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tive conclusion. I do not think we will get 
uniform support for all of the measures. 

The CHairRMAN. It does appear to me that 
you are taking a broad, patriotic, and un- 
selfish view of this subject, right or wrong. 
That is the way it impresses me, very defi- 
nitely. 

You suggested that the tax system should 
be geared in two ways, in both of which I 
was very much interested; first, geared to fit 
the economy of the country; and, second, 
geared to produce adequate revenue, 

Mr. NaTHAN. That is right, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you visualize very great 
difficulty in reaching a sound conclusion on 
just how to gear a tax system to the economy 
of the country? Would there be as many 
opinions about that as there are business 
groups and industry organizations? 

Mr. NaTHAN. Yes, undoubtedly there will 
be, but may I just offer an illustration? In 
1946 we were faced with quite an accum- 
ulation of wartime backlog demand. We 
have had considerable inflation in the post- 
war period. That inflation, I think, has 
brought certain difficulties to us. There are 
certain distortions in the economy that re- 
sulted from price relationships. I think that 
in the period from 1946 to the present period 
we had a much more rapid rise in invest- 
ment, new plant and equipment, than we 
have had in consumption. That cannot 
take place for very long. I think that if in 
1946, 1947, and 1948, we had tried to increase 
taxes to draw out some of this money that 
was going into investments, so we would 
increase our plant and equipment at a slower 
rate, of course, we would have had a lot of 
objections because certain individuals never 
want to pay taxes. After all, I do not think 
anybody really enjoys paying taxes. None- 
theless, if our program is geared to the fact 
that we can have continued good business 
and not have another 1929-1932 come along, 
and that is clearly understood, and again, it 
is a matter of educational process, we can 
bring enough American people around to 
have an overwhelming majority in favor of 
these principles. It is not simple. 

The CHarrman. What group in the coun- 
try is there that does not complain about 
present taxes, or protest against higher 
taxes? ‘The country is made up of groups. 

Mr. NaTHAN. As a matter of fact, I do not 
think there is any group in the country who 
would not object some way or other if you 
tried to increase taxes. For instance, I sug- 
gest that we ought to do something about 
these loopholes which I sincerely believe pre- 
vail in the oil industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you heard of any 
group opposing that? 

Mr. NaTHaNn. The oil industry opposes it, 
sure, but that is always true. What we must 
do is try to place the broader interest above 
certain limited interest, and that is after 
all the democratic process. Maybe some of 
us would like to drive down the street 90 
miles an hour and just enjoy it, but if we do, 
we will hurt somebody. So we have to pro- 
tect the largest numbers by restricting those 
who would be inclined to go to extremes. 

I believe that the overwhelming majority 
of the people today would feel that we ought 
to close these loopholes in order to put the 
stax system on a more equitable, more just 
basis, and a sounder economic basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. In addition to gearing the 
tax program to the economic needs of the 
country, you stated that it also should take 
into account the fiscal needs of the Govern- 
ment. You referred to a balanced budget, 
but stated that you do not know whether 
this is exactly the time or not. I would like 
you to elaborate on that, whether we should 
continue the proposed rate of deficit financ- 
ing, or whether we should have deficit 
financing, but on @ lower scale at this time. 
Some of us believe that, co far as possible in 
peacetime, when the country is reasonably 


prosperous, Congress ought to provide suffi- 
cient revenue to pay the bills it incurs. I 
would like to have you elaborate on that a 
little at this time. 

Mr. NATHAN. First of all, I agree with the 
general principle you just stated, namely, that 
in prosperous times we should have adequate 
taxes to pay the bills and to retire some of 
the debt. In times of less than full employ- 
ment or in times when there is substantial 
unemployment, we cannot help but have a 
deficit, because the needs of Government 
spending are greater and sources of revenue 
are less. 

At the present time, even with the four 
and one-half or five million unemployed that 
we have, the deficit can and should be re- 
duced, but it can be reduced only if certain 
kinds of taxes are imposed. 

May I illustrate? For instance, if your 
committee or the Congress insisted on 
cutting the deficit now by increasing excise 
taxes another two or three billion, that would 
be a tragic mistake. Such increases in excise 
taxes would bear directly on consumption. 
They would reduce the demand for goods. 
That would mean more unemployment. 

On the other hand, if we today close some 
of these loopholes that exist, we could get 
more revenue, reduce the deficit, and it 
would not adversely affect the economic pic- 
ture. We ought to move toward a balanced 
budget by trying to get taxes in those areas 
which will not affect total economic activity 
or have the least effect on them. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are no proposals to 
increase excise tax revenues. On the con- 
trary, there is a tremendous demand for 
some reduction in, and relief from the bur- 
den of, the excise taxes. 

Mr. NATHAN. That is right. 

The CHaIRMAN. Would you think we would 
be able to offset the loss of revenues that 
would result from reduction of the excise 
taxes by closing loopholes? 

Mr. NATHAN. I can only rely on the official 
figures of the Treasury, and there the indi- 
cations are that by closing four or five loop- 
holes, we could offset them. We probably 
could increase our total Federal revenue and 
more than offset the cut in excise taxes by 
increasing the taxes in other directions. 

For instance, in 1948, the total corporate 
profit picture would have permitted some 
further taxation on corporate profits with- 
out destroying incentive. Our tax program 
must take into account the fact that not only 
must we try to stimulate more consump- 
tion, more demand on the part of the people, 
but also more investment on the part of 
business insofar as the total consumption 
will support that investment. The corporate 
profits in 1948 were at such a level that we 
could get a higher total revenue from cor- 
porate profits without curtailing corporate 
investment below what it would be anyhow, 
That is another source of revenue. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose taxes on cor- 
porate profits are increased. It may be that 
profits are very high in some corporations, 
even unreasonably high, which has resulted 
because demand for goods was so far in 
excess of the supply, and the manufacturer 
and the merchants could ask about what 
they pleased and still could sell their goods. 
The time has come now when they probably 
cannot do that. Should we increase the 
corporate tax, I am asking for information 
now, then is it probable that the corpora- 
tions would offset that tax as they do now 
by increasing the price of their goods, so the 
tax would be paid by the consumer as a con- 
cealed tax? 

Mr. NatHan. There is a big argument as to 
whether or not corporate income taxes really 
can be passed on to the consumer when you 
have intensive competition. 

The CHarman. What is your opinion? 

Mr. NatuHan. In an intensively competitive 
industry, I do not believe that it can be 
passed on to the consumer. If companies 
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the issues, we can come to some construc- 


do not have profits, they do not pay the 
tax. If they try to raise their price in order 
to meet that extra tax, I think the competi. 
tive situation will not permit that to take 
place, That is different from the steel indus. 
try. 

The CuarrMaN. I live in a section where the 
textile mills are a great industry. They 
have never been more fully employed, run- 
ning night and day, than they are right now, 

Mr. NatHaNn. They had a decline last year, 

The CuHarirMan. I do not know how the tex- 
tile industry is in New England. 

Mr. NatHan. New England has had quite 
a decline and some areas of distress unem- 
ployment. But that industry right now is 
in better shape than a year ago. A year 
ago there was a decline. There are some 
industries where I am sure that the indus. 
try would try and probably be successful in 
passing on an increase in its corporate tax to 
the consumer, as in the steel industry. The 
steel industry raised its prices in Decem- 
ber of 1949, presumably because they had 
the pension and welfare program, which I 
think was fully justified, and which was 
granted last fall. My own guess is that the 
steel industry in 1950 would have made, even 
without a price increase, more profits than 
ever in their history. Their cost of scrap 
has gone way down. Their cost of raw ma- 
terials has gone way down. Yet they went 
ahead and raised the prices in face of rec- 
ord profits. That is not a very competitive 
industry where they can get away with that 
kind of an action, As soon as one company 
raised the prices, the others almost auto- 
matically did the same. 

The CHamrMAN. Suppose the rate of taxa- 
tion is geared to fit the steel companies. In- 
come of other industries must be taxed at the 
same rate, but, in your opinion, can other 
industries stand as heavy an increase in the 
corporate tax as the steel industry? Might 
that not break the back of some other cor- 
porations or businesses? 

Mr. NaTHAN. It may, but first of all I would 
suggest that the increase in the rate be a 
modest one, and in the second place, in those 
industries where profits are not very high 
obviously the tax payment would not be high. 
If you went from 38- to 42-percent tax, ob- 
viously the amount of tax paid by a company 
not very prosperous would not be very much. 
But the amount of tax paid by a company 
which was very prosperous would be sub- 
stantially higher. 

I might add that we ought to restudy our 
whole corporate-tax structure and try to 
arrive at some kind of a progressive taxation 
on corporations which would introduce some 
of the principles of the excess-profits tax and 
some of the principles of the undistributed- 
profits tax. 

The CHaIRMAN. Would the Government, in 
your opinion, be justified in adopting a fiscal 
policy that would increase the amount of our 
deficit financing? You have stated that or- 
dinarily when times were reasonably pros- 
perous and employment is high, we should 
not only balance our budget, but pay some- 
thing on the public debt. We always expect 
some unemployment. Many people never 
will work and would not take a job to do 4 
full day’s work for a reasonable day’s pay if 
you offered it to them. 

Mr. NaTHan. There is always some turn- 
over. 

The CHamMan. The unemployment prob- 
lem is not very serious. 

Mr. NaTHAN. It is not what I would call 
satisfactory, but it is still not of major, seri- 
ous proportions today. 

The CuHamrMan. Do you or do you not be- 
lieve that we are spending too much money 
and perhaps should take some steps in low- 
ering Government expenses to balance the 
budget and lighten the tax burden. 

Mr. NaTHAN. It depends on what we are 
spending it for. 

The CHarrMan. If it is spent right. 














bir. NaTHAN. If it is spent right we are not 
spending too much. We may be spending too 
little. For instance, I have talked to some 
people who think that a war is inevitable. 
At the same time they talk about cutting 
expenditures. If I were convinced that a war 
were inevitable, I would want to increase our 
expenditures 50 percent, maybe 100 percent 
for defense purposes. It all depends on the 
concept we have in mind. I do not think 
expenditures by the Government today are 
too high compared to the needs. Maybe we 
are not spending enough on certain defense 
areas. It depends on what the requirements 
are. To the extent, however, that there is 
any waste anywhere, obviously that cannot 
be justified. We should eliminate waste. 
We should increase the efficiency of govern- 
ment and eliminate duplication, but the 
biggest items of expenditures today are for 
defense, and the items that are related to the 
war, such as the veterans expenditures, and 
the ECA appropirations and interest on the 
national debt, which are fully justified. If 
our security were really seriously threatened 
today, perhaps we are spending too little, so 
the expenditures have to relate to the needs 
of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. So you do not believe that 
at this time there is any serious danger to 
the economy of the country from excessive 
taxation and unnecessary great expenditure 
of money? 

Mr. NATHAN. By no means. I think that 
we have had in the last 4 years the greatest 
prosperity in peacetime we have ever had in 
America, except for a slight decline in the 
first half of 1949, with the highest tax rates 
we ever had in the history of this country, 
and actually we had higher taxes before the 
first part of 1948 than we have now. And 
we had great prosperity. I do not think that 
the present levels of taxation or expenditures 
are adversely affecting the economy. 

The CHAIRMAN, Has not supply nearly 
caught up with the backlog in the demand 
for goods and services that developed during 
the war? And when production overtakes 
consumption, would that not affect the prof- 
its and employment, too? If we are about 
caught up, is not that oge reason for un- 
employment? 

Mr. NaTHAN. We must realize that every 
dollar the Government spends, like on tanks 
or airplanes or ships, or every dollar it spends 
for veteran service or every dollar it spends 
for ECA appropriations is a demand just the 
Same as you and I go out and buy groceries 
or buy automobiles or clothes. Government 
expenditures are demands for the goods of 
industry and create a market for American 
industry Just the same as private. I agree, 
generally, it is much better to have the larg- 
est segment of the economy in private hands, 
rather than in public hands. I would like 
to see us, of course, go back to where we 
had a $5,000,000,000 budget of spending and 
$5,000,000,000 of taxes, but I do not think 
that is feasible under the present circum- 
stances. 

The CHAIRMAN, You would not go on rec- 
ord as saying you believe that a government 
Can tax and spend itself into prosperity? 

Mr. NATHAN. I believe it can spend itself 
into prosperity temporarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. Maybe a man can spend 
himself into health by taking a lot of dope, 
but what about later on? 

Mr. Natuan. That is not the solution. We 
ought to look for a fundamental solution. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thought you would not 
Say that extravagance is the solution of our 
economic difficulties. 

Mr. NATHAN. We spent our way into pros- 
perity during the war presumably. In 1939 
we had 10,000,000 unemployed, and by 1942 
we had practically no unemployment. The 


reason was because the Government spent so 
many billions to demand the goods of in- 
dustry. 

solution, 


That is not certainly a desirable 
The real solution is increased 
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private spending, and a proper tax program 
can help achieve that objective. 

The CHARMAN. Are there any further 
questions? 

We thank you. 

Mr. NaTHaNn. Thank you. 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave heretofore granted 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting an 
editorial from the Kelsonian Tribune, of 
Kelso, Wash. It is entitled “The Rus- 
sian Question” and I feel confident that 
the Members of Congress will wish to 
read it: 

THE RUSSIAN QUESTION 


Why does not the Government of the 
United States take cognizance of a fact which 
should be self-evident to any schoolboy— 
that there will never be a permanent peace 
in the world until Stalin and his gang of 
Communist cutthroats are removed from 
power? 

Why do we not build our foreign policy 
around the only guaranty which can insure 
world peace and prosperity—human liberty 
and equality throughout the world? 

Why do we turn our backs on the lessons 
of our own Revolution, and dicker with dic- 
tators while their subjects writhe in slavery? 

The average man will say, “Ah, but the pol- 
icy you suggest will surely lead to war?” 

Short-sighted viewpoint. The Communist 
world and the free world are drifting in- 
evitably toward war as matters stand, and 
for the same reason that the North and 
the South clashed in the Civil War. The 
problem is the extension of the slave system, 
or the police-State system, into political and 
economic fields which both sides view as 
vital to their self-preservation. 

The only hope of avoiding such a war lies 
in the overturn of Stalin’s gang. The Com- 
munists see this clearly. They, too, want 
to avoid war. They want to avoid it by 
overthrowing all capitalist governments, and 
replacing them with regimes friendly to 
Moscow—that is, subservient to Moscow. 
This has been the announced objective of 
international communism for the past 30 
years. 

So there should be no reason to shrink 
from the reaction which would take place 
if we were to announce that our objective 
is to throw Stalin and his gang out of office, 
and repiace them with a regime based on 
the voice of the people. 

We found we couldn’t do business with 
Hitler. We fought him, at great cost of life 
and substance. We are now trying to edu- 
cate the German people in the ways of 
democracy. 

Is there any reason to believe the Rus- 
sians would be harder to educate in the ways 
of democracy than the Germans? No. There 
have been the seeds of democratic move- 
ments in the Ukraine, the Don Basin, the 
Caucasus, and all the satellite nations, for 
many years. Czechoslovakia was a true en- 
lightened democracy until March 1939. She 
could be made one again tomorrow, if this 
country would announce its intention of 
ridding the world of Russian communism. 
If this country would initiate a movement 
of counter-revolution throughout the Rus- 
sian dominated areas. If this country would 
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immediately begin to give all aid, short o! 
war, to anti-Communist movements any- 
where. If this country would reactivate the 
OSS, and begin the all-out penetration of 
the satellite countries with agents, arms, 
political agitation and propaganda, all with 
one aim—to create islands of freedom within 
the Red empire, and eventually to link these 
islands together and strangle the Red power. 

If anyone protests that this ‘s impossible, 
our reply is simply this: Choose this path, 
or face the certainty of atomic war within 
the bitterly near future. 

There is only one addendum to our woeful 
prophecy. This Nation is getting scant and 
unrealistic service from its State Department. 
To carry on the global struggle for self-pres- 
ervation in which we are now engaged, we 
need more than diplomats in the State De- 
partment. We need tough-minded strate- 
gists, whip-cracking planners and do-it-now 
political manipulators. 

In 1947, your editor submitted to the State 
Department a manuscript arguing in favor 
of the policy outlined here. The only com- 
ment of the female “expert” in the State 
Department who reviewed our manuscript 
was that it was “naive.” 

To one who was an intelligence officer in a 
fine infantry division during 3 years of com- 
bat, and who had written enemy estimates 
before the Anzio break-out, the annihila- 
tion of the Colmar pocket and the crossing 
of the Rhine, this gratuitous slap in the face 
from an armchair strategist was nettling, 
to say the least. 

So we intend to keep hammering at this 
theme, whether anyone wants to listen or 
not. We are confident that history will write 
the final chapters with very few changes in 
the earlier text. 





Voice of Alameda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of California recently ordered the 
members of the faculty to take a loyalty 
oath. Refusal to take the prescribed 
oath meant dismissal. 

The faculty, through representatives, 
has announced resistance to this order. 
Nationally and internationally known 
educators at that great institution have 
led the fight against this move. 

It is reported that amonr the regents 
who voted against the mandatory loyalty 


oath were Gov. Earl Warren and Dr. 
Robert Gordon Sproul. 
The faculty group has not receded 


from its position as the deadline ap- 
proaches. 

The Alameda Times Star has published 
a timely and pertinent editorial on the 
subject. It points up the futility of try- 
ing to instill by law the love for our 
democracy that can only be sincere when 
it springs from within the individual. 

The excellent editorial follows: 

Vorce oF ALAMEDA 


We are more than a little bemused to see 
that the board of regents voted for insti- 
tution of loyalty oaths at the University of 
California, setting the penalty at dismissal 
for those who do not take them. 














- 
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On many different occasions during the 
past year we have remarked that those people 
who vote for a loyalty oath to keep out Com- 
munists or other subversives do it either be- 
cause they know no better, or because they 
have a cynical disregard for the public, think- 
ing that by so voting they will keep them- 
selves in public favor through this peculiar 
anticipation of the public’s natural desires 
to keep subversives out of teaching posts. 

Those regents who voted for the loyalty 
oath have shown themselves remarkably un- 
wise in our opinion. 

They evidently have not yet been able to 
realize that: 

1. Communists are duty bound to lie when 
by so doing they will adyance their cause. 

2. Through swearing a loyalty oath, Com- 
munists will be able to take on a protective 
coloration which will deceive those poor 
dopes, who would otherwise throw them out, 
into thinking them to be honest Americans. 





The Antismoke Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of January 19, 1950, 
which I consider most appropriate on 
the problem of air pollution: 

THe ANTISMOKE JOB 


Last November a special committee com- 
posed of two physicians, two chemists, and 
two engineers found evidence of serious air 
pollution in some parts of Staten Island. 
Residents of Rossville, across the water from 
industrial towns in New Jersey, complained of 
ill effects from smoke. A resolution called 
on the United States Public Health Service 
to make a comprehensive survey of air pollu- 
tion on the island. Now we have the answer 
to that resolution. The proposed study has 
been deferred because “needed technicians 
for such a study are not available for the 
required 3- to 6-month period.” 

This, it seems to us, is a highly unsatis- 
factory conclusion. Medical men on Staten 
Island found 29 residents of the north and 
south shores complaining of stomach dis- 
orders, nose irritation, and inability to sleep. 
A Richmond County Medical Society com- 
mittee confirmed that there was strong evi- 


dence of air pollution on the island. Yet 
a “scarcity of technicians” is permitted to 
prevent the thorough study that seems war- 


ranted in this interstate matter. 

We are dissatisfied with the whole progress 
of air-pollution control in New York City. 
What the people need are periodic reports of 
the amount of sootfall in various locations, 
along with other objective measurements, so 
that they can tell for themselves whether the 
city is making any progress on pollution 
abatement. If any such meaturements are 
being taken by the bureau of smoke con- 
trol, they certainly do not see the light of 
day. Some years ago such measurements 
were taken for a time, and it would be useful 
if we had comparisons of sootfall in the same 
locations now. 

Until we have scientific measurements 
throughout the city and such data are put 
in the hands of the public, we shall be forced 
to view with reserve all claims of progress. 
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Resolution of the FBI National Academy 
Associates of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the FBI National Academy Associates of 
Georgia met in convention in Thomas- 
ville, Ga., on January 18, 1950. 

The membership of that organization 
are men who have a deep appreciation 
of the fine work which Director J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation have done over the years in 
protecting the citizens of America from 
criminals and from those who have en- 
gaged in subversive activities. 

The members of the above-mentioned 
organization share the natural resent- 
ment which the American people gener- 
ally have felt and expressed regarding 
recent efforts of certain left-wing ele- 
ments to discredit Mr. Hoover and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. They, 
therefore, adopted in this convention a 
resolution expressing their respect for 
Mr. Hoover and commending him for 
the great contribution he has made to 
law enforcement and the protection of 
our country and Government. 

This resolution also congratulates At- 
torney General McGrath and expresses 
the sentiments of the organization re- 
garding several other matters. 

I am glad to bring this resolution to 
the attention of Congress and under 
leave previously granted, I insert it here- 
with: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE FBI NATIONAL 
ACADEMY ASSOCIATES OF GEORGIA ON JANU- 
ARY 18, 1950 
Whereas our Nation’s foremost law en- 

forcement agency, the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation, has recently been unwarrant- 

edly criticized; and 

Whereas the FBI is the guardian of our 
national freedom, and our individual rights 
as citizens and as law enforcement officers; 
and 

Whereas having the highest respect for 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, and being appre- 
ciative for his contribution to law enforce- 
ment and the public during his nearly 26 
years of service; and 

Whereas attacks on the FBI are attacks 
on our Nation’s security and serve the pur- 
pose of undermining faith in democracy 
and the destruction of confidence in demo- 
cratic institutions, and disregard for law 
and order: Ther-fore be it 

Resolved— 

1. Condemn vigorously the attacks which 
have been levelled at the FBI and Director 
Hoover. 

2. Congratulate the Honorable J. Howard 
McGrath, Attorney General of the United 
States, for his clear thinking and forthright- 
ness when he recently announced that he 
sees no reason to change the wiretapping 
policies with respect to the FBI. 

3. Call upon the President of the United 
States to publicly endorse the policy of his 
predecessor as President who initiated the 
wiretap policies of the United States. 

4. Commend heartily Director J. Edgar 
Hoover for his patriotism, protection of our 
liberties, and wise use of wiretaps, 


5. Request. Congress to authorize by law 
the FBI's right to use wiretaps in espionage 
and subversive activity cases where the na. 
tional security is at stake, and in other types 
of criminal investigative matters where a hu. 
man life is in Jeopardy as has been the na. 
tional policy set by the administration for so 
many years. 

6. Expresses its indignation and most vig- 
orous condemnation of the exhibitionism re. 
cently displayed in our courts and calls for 
an end to clowning in court and restoration 
of dignity to the courts. 

7. In calling upon Congress to put an end 
to the Russian propaganda being spread by 
Communist and other disloyal persons; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary to— 

1. The President of the United States. 

2. The Attorney General of the United 
States. 

3. Director J. Edgar Hoover, FBI. 

4. Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

5. President of the Senate. 

6. Each United States Senator and Repre- 
sentative from the State of Georgia. 

LT. JAMES H. WINN, 
Secretary, FBI National Academy 
Associates of Ceorgia. 





The Communists Don’t Scare Easy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington News of March 16, 1950: 

THEY Don’t ScaReE Easy 


Secretary of ®tate Acheson has taken to 
the political stump to whip up interest in 
that new catchword of our foreign policy— 
“total diplomacy.” 

By that, as he has explained it, he means 
we should all get in the fight against ex- 
panding world communism and not leave 
it to the State Department alone—which 
is a more sensible thought than Mr. Ache- 
son may suspect. 

For instance, yesterday in his San Fran- 
cisco speech the Secretary dramatically drew 
a chalk line between China and the rest of 
Asia, and warned international communism 
not to step over it. You know what'll hap- 
pen if the Communists cross over? Well, 
America will give “limited” assistance to the 
resisting nations. 

We very much doubt that this will stop 
communism in its tracks. In fact, there'll 
be no need for the Commies to cross the 
line—they'’ve already gone around it. The 
Red threat that perils French Indochina 
today, for example, is not so much from a 
southward invasion as from the Moscow- 
assisted native Communist forces already in- 
side the border. 

The Chinese could tell Mr. Acheson ail 
about that. But surprisingly we find Mr. 
Acheson telling them just how they got in 
their present mess: 

“As old friends, we say to the Chinese 
people that we fully understand that their 
present unhappy status within the orbit 
of the Soviet Union is not the result of any 
choice on their part,’ but has been forced 
upon them.” 

This is a curious and belated departure 
from the old doctrine of the State Depart- 
ment left-wingers that communism in China 











evolved from discontented agrarian reform- 
ers who represented the real Chinese people. 

Mr. Acheson lamented that United States 
help “on a massive scale” after the war did 
not bring peace and recovery to China, whose 
conquest by the Communists he blamed on 
the failure of the Nationalists. 

He did not mention that American sup- 
‘port was withdrawn from the Nationalist 
Government because it failed to satisfy the 
Communists’ demands for a coalition at a 
time when the Reds were all but defeated. 





To Return St. Patrick to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I was much 
interested to note on a card sent me by 
a constituent commemorating the day 
of the patron saint of Ireland that St. 
Patrick’s See at Armagh, his grave at 
Downpatrick, as well as the scenes of his 
boyhood at Slemish are cut off from the 
body of Ireland, being situated in North- 
ern Ireland, which is still attached to 
Great Britain. Last month I introduced 
a resolution on the unification of Ireland 
which presents an effective plan for at- 
taining this objective. The resolution 
provides for a plebiscite of the people 
of all Ireland to be taken under the 
auspices of a United Nations Commis- 
sion for Ireland designated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly pursuant to articles 11 
and 35 of the Charter. It is stated to 
be the purpose of such a plebiscite to 
create conditions which will make pos- 
sible the entry of Ireland into the 
United Nations. Article 11 and article 
35 relate to the powers of the General 
Assembly thus dispensing with Soviet 
obstruction or the veto and provide spe- 
cifically for bringing to the attention of 
the General Assembly the dispute to 
which a state is a party whether or not 
such state is a member of the United 
Nations. In view of the dispute between 
Eire and Great Britain on the subject 
of Northern Ireland, a dispute which 
affects the maintenance of international 
peace and security in that area, it would 
appear to be a matter for the General 
Assembly. The General Assembly could 
then proceed in all Ireland as it did in 
the cases of Greece and Indonesia to 
appoint a commission which would su- 
pervise an election and establish the 
conditions for it. Then it would be clear 
for membership by all Ireland in the 
United Nations, a question of the great- 
est importance in view of Ireland’s posi- 
Uon in the North Atlantic area. It is to 
be noted that this is a very practical so- 
lution as United Nations commissions of 
this character have been very success- 
ful in just such situations in using their 
good offices to bring about a conclusion 
to a long-standing dispute dangerous to 
world peace and security. 

This resolution follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the maintenance of international 
peace and security requires settlement of the 
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question of the unification of Ireland and 
that the people of all Ireland, including the 
people of Eire and the people of Northern 
Ireland, should have a free opportunity to 
express their will for union and that this 
be attained by a plebiscite of the people of 
all Ireland under the auspices of a United 
Nations Commission for Ireland, to be desig- 
nated by the General Assembly pursuant to 
articles 11 and 35 of the Charter, which shall 
establish the terms and conditions of such 
plebiscite with the objective of the entry of 
Ireland as a member of the United Nations. 





Imports of Foreign Nuts Imperil Western 
Nut and Cherry Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, large quantities of walnuts re- 
cently have been imported into Califor- 
nia from Manchuria and are selling at 
more than 30 percent under the prices of 
domestic nuts. If these imports of nuts 
continue, our nut orchards of the Pacific 
coast, an agricultural business in which 
thousands of families are engaged, face 
ruin. 

Nut raising is not like most other farm 
and business enterprises. It requires 
seven or more years to bring nut orchards 
into a bearing.stage. Yet this business 
of nut raising, after years of work and 
investment to get it into a productive and 
profitable stage, can be ruined almost 
overnight if foreign competition from 
low-wage, low-living standard countries 
is allowed to flood the American market 
with foreign nuts. 

If this should happen many hundreds 
of orchardists with years of labor and 
money invested in their orchards will 
find it necessary to cut down their trees 
and go into some other type of agricul- 
ture. We should act to prevent this 
calamity befalling them. 

I have before Congress a bill, H. R. 
6780, which would restore the peril- 
point principle to the making of recipro- 
cal trade treaties. Under the peril- 
point principle, the Tariff Commission, 
when a reduction in the tariff on any 
commodity is being considered, will make 
a study of the effects of a tariff reduc- 
tion on the industry involved and will 
make a report, based on factual ma- 
terial, showing the level to which a tariff 
could be reduced, in the commission’s 
opinion, without destructive effects on 
the industry. 

If the peril-point principle is re- 
stored, as is proposed in my bill, H. R. 
6780, it is less likely that any trade 
agreements will be made which would 
cause irreparable harm to such indus- 
tries as walnut, filbert, and cherry rais- 
ing. 

Under leave to extend my remarks and 
include extraneous material, I append 
to this statement a letter I have re- 
ceived from John E. Trunk, general 
manager of the Northwest Nut Growers, 
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an organization composed of hundreds 


of Oregon-Washington nut raisers. Mr. 


Trunk’s letter follows: 


A short time ago when I was in San Fran- 
cisco calling on the buyers I found in the 
hands of one of our customers a quantity of 
Manchurian shelled walnuts. This gentle- 
man gave me considerable information. He 
said 2,000 cases of 55 pounds each had ar- 
rived from Manchuria and had been stored 
in bond, and therefore were not reflected in 
the usual import figures. He had purchased 
a quantity at 42 cents and said additional 
could be had at 40 cents. This price sched- 
ule is duty paid, delivered San Francisco, and 
is more than 20 cents per pound under the 
prices for comparative grades on the do- 
mestic market. 

A situation of this kind just seems intol- 
erable to me. Here we are having our Gov- 
ernment spend a huge sum of money on be- 
half of our domestic walnut industry so that 
millions of pounds of shelled walnuts can be 
diverted to the oil mills with practically no 
revenue to be derived from that source. 

It is my understanding that all of China, 
and particularly Manchuria, are under Com- 
munist control or domination. It certainly 
can’t be said that we should be thinking of 
reciprocal or free trade with countries of 
that type. 

I would like very much to see this looked 
into. Our own man in Chicago, Mr. A. R. 
Mars, writes to say that the Walter Johnson 
Candy Co., of Chicago, and who have a 
branch in Los Angeles, are the world’s largest 
makers of fudge candy. They use pecans 
and walnuts, and when we tried to interest 
them in our shelled walnuts they said they 
would like to use them, but they were buy- 
ing Manchurian in the 40-cent bracket. 

There is no necessity of my telling you 
what this is doing to an already overburdened 
and quite sick shelled-walnut market. 

Anything you can do to probe into this 
situation will be appreciated. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORTHWEST Nut Growsgrs, 
JOHN E. TRUNK, 
General Manager. 





Perennial Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
of March 8, 1950: 


PERENNIAL QUESTION 


A hardy perennial among questions asked 
by Americans of themselves and others con- 
cerns the reason why so many otherwise 
courteous, considerate persons become ill- 
tempered boors when behind the wheel of a 
car. The fact is obvious, but the reasons are 
far and difficult to seek. Some observers 
say it proves the average human being is 
not welt fitted for the control and exercise of 
power. Others suggest drivers work off on 
the general public their peeves of various 
sorts, feeling fairly secure because of a large 
measure of ability to get away fast, and so 
on and on. 

One main reason for discourtesy, or lack 
of courtesy, as the case may be, is found, we 
believe, in lack of education in safety and 
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lack of training in the use of an automobile. 
The community has an obligation to keep a 
program of education going all the time in 
this regard, but it is far easier to teach the 
young. This phase of traffic is just another 
reason why we think every graduate of a high 
school should have a diploma in automobile 
driving, in comprehension of the traffic laws, 
and in understanding of his obligation and 
responsibility to the general public while he 
is in the role of driver. 





Income Tax—Gettysburg, 1949 Version 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
enclosing a commentary on the prepara- 
tion of income tax from an unknown 
author: 

GETTYSBURG, 1949 VERSION 


One score and sixteen years ago, our fathers 
brought forth upon this Nation a new tax, 
conceived in desperation and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are fair game. 

Now we are engaged in a great mass of 
calculation, testing whether that taxpayer 
or any taxpayer so confused and so impover- 
ished can long endure. We are met on form 
1040. We have come to dedicate a large por- 
tion of our income to a final resting place 
with those men who here spend their lives 
that they may spend our money. 

It is altogether anguish and torture that 
we should do this. But in the legal sense 
we cannot evade—we cannot cheat—we can- 
not underestimate this tax. The collectors, 
clever and sly, who computed here, have gone 
far beyond our poor power to add and sub- 
tract. Our creditors will little note nor long 
remember what we pay here, but the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue can never forget what 
we report here. 

It is for us, the taxpayer, rather, to be de- 
voted here to the tax return which the Gov- 
ernment has thus far so nobly spent. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us, that from these 
vanishing dollars we take increased devotion 
to the few remaining; that we here highly 
resolve that next year will not find us ina 
higher income bracket; that this taxpayer, 
underpaid, shall figure out more deductions; 
and that taxation of the people, by the Con- 
gress, for the Government, shall not cause 
our solvency to perish. 





Payment of Salary to Valentin Gubitchey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the’ people 
of America have discovered, to their great 
sorrow, that Valentin Gubitchev is on 
the pay roll of the United Nations at 
$6,000 a year, and that 40 percent of 
this salary is now being paid and has been 
paid ever since his arrest for spying on 


the United States, by the United States 
through its contributions to the UN. Is 
it not about time that he was taken off 
that pay roll? And is it not about time 
that the representatives of the State De- 
partment should show enough interest in 
the United States to stop this activity? 





Federal Reserve Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, since my 
speech in this House on February 21 in 
which I called attention to the un-Amer- 
ican and immoral packing of the Federal 
Reserve Board I have been deluged with 
letters, telephone calls, personal visits, 
and telegrams from bankers, business- 
men, lawyers, and other citizens from 
all parts of the United States, suggesting 
that I further explore the subject. I 
have received many letters on the sub- 
ject; a truly amazing number in view of 
the very limited publicity given to my 
remarks. They reveal a state of mind— 
a fear of the powers and autocratic con- 
duct of the Federal Reserve Board—on 
the part of bankers, bank customers, and 
business people generally that is quite 
different from any situation I have ever 
before noted in this Republic; and I think 
I am well advised to go into the matter 
more thoroughly and carefully. 

I was very much surprised that no 
communication was sent to me by Mr. 
Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the 
Board, but I did note a rather impas- 
sioned one by the former chairman, Mr. 
Marriner Eccles. This indicated a weird 
situation of the Board wherein a former 
Chairman was mysteriously bounced 
from his job by President Truman, in a 
situation which has never been ex- 
plained. Was it that the White House 
was aware of this packing procedure 
while Mr. Eccles was Governor, and in its 
soft-peddling way removed him from his 
position of one-man rule, surrounded by 
his stooges, and now still another stooge 
is yet in the person of the Chairman of 
the Board? I assume the communica- 
tion is intended as a defense of his suc- 
cessful campaign to set up the Board as 
an obedient and submissive group who 
would do bidding without question or 
public remark. But, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Eccles’ letter openly confirms the 
most important criticism I have made; 
to wit, that the letter and spirit of the 
law has been violated in the selection of 
the Governors by failure to regard that 
provision intended to insure equitable 
geographical representation on the 
Board. Mr. Eccles does not deny that 
Governor Evans, a native-born, lifelong 
citizen of Iowa, a man who even to this 
day considers himself and refers to him- 
self as an Iowan because of his large 
farming and business interests in that 
State, was, nevertheless, appointed from 
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the grand O:d Dominion State of vir. 
ginia, although he was only a temporary 
resident of that State because of his im- 
portation here to the Agricultural De. 
partment by Henry Agard Wallace, as 
Wallace’s personal aid and protégé, as 
a corn-hog plower-under. 

Mr. Eccles does not deny that the late 
Governor Clayton, a native-born, life. 
long citizen of Utah, Eccles’ personal pro- 
tégé and clerk for more than 20 years, a]- 
ways, like Eccles and several members of 
his staff, a loyal Utah citizen, was ap- 
pointed from, of all places, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and Boston, 
What an unkind and underhanded blow 
to the ghosts of the sturdy New Eng- 
landers whose high principles of honesty 
and fair play have played such an impor- 
tant part in building the moral fiber of 
this Nation. In my previous talk on this 
subject I explained why the late Mr. 
Clayton was said to have moved to Bos- 
ton shortly before his appointment to the 
Board. 

Mr. Eccles did not deny that Gover- 
nor Szymczak was reappointed at his, 
Mr. Eccles’ insistence, in 1948 for a full 
term of 14 years, in spite of the fact that 
he had been serving continuously and 
without interruption as a member of the 
Board for more than 14 years; and that 
by his reappointment he would (and 
there seems no reason for his throwing 
up the “cushy” job)—if he serves out 
his term—he will have been a member 
of the Board continuously and without 
interruption for more than 29 years. 
This, in the face of positive provision 
written into the law by this Congress that 
no member of the Board would be eli- 
gible for reappointment if he had served 
a continuous term of 14 years. I am not 
interested in the devious evasions in- 
dulged in by Mr. Eccles, his staff of law- 
yers, and others, in accomplishing this 
continuance in office of one of Mr. Eccles’ 
most loyal henchmen. What I am in- 
terested in is calling attention of this 
Congress to the brazen disregard of the 
letter and spirit of its laws, by these 
bureaucrats who, apparently and by 
their high-handed, star-chamber meth- 
ods, regard themselves as untouchable 
and above the law and this Congress. 

Mr. Eccles does not deny that in his 
own personal case as a member of the 
Board, the spirit of the law has been vio- 
lated so that he, by having himself 
juggled and shifted from one term to 
another, Will be permitted to serve a far 
greater number of years than the 14- 
year maximum which this Congress 
thought it was fixing when the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1935 was enacted. If Mr 
Eccles serves out his present term he will 
have served aS a member of the Board 
continuously and without interruption 
more than 24 years. 

Stripped of all nonessential talk and 
consideration, the cold fact is that 
the great northeastern, southeastern, 
Southern, and southwestern sections otf 
the United States are represented on the 
seven-man Federal Reserve Board by 
only one single bona fide resident of any 
of those vast areas, and that man is 
Thomas Bayard McCabe, a New Deal, 
Fair Deal, Republico Democrato, hailing 


















from Chester, Pa. Mr. McCabe is a 
pleasant, well-meaning and agreeable 
cales gentleman, with a limited knowl- 
edge and experience in Federal Reserve 
matters. The administrative ability as a 
public official of this delightful and suc- 
cessful sales manager of a toilet paper 
concern was thoroughly and painfully 
brought to light during the 4 months of 
hearings by the Senate committee which 
was considering his appointment 2 years 
aco. His ability as a private business 
executive is best illustrated by the fact 
that his paper company has progressed 
more in the few short years he has been 
away from it than it did during the entire 


period of his long career as its active 
president. 

There is nominally one other repre- 
sentative of the Eastern States on the 
Board, a retired businessman named 
Draper, whose 10-year term on the Board 
expired on February 1 of this year, and he 
is serving in the embarrassing capacity 
of a “hang-over” awaiting the appoint- 


ment of his successor. Governor Drap- 
er’s service has been marked by routine 
and unquestioning obedience to Mr. Ec- 
cles, and I doubt that the minutes of the 
Board will reveal more than two in- 
stances during the entire 10 years that 
he voted contrary to Mr. Eccles’ wishes. 

At present there are only five members 
of this seven-man Board serving proper 
terms, Messrs. McCabe, Eccles, Szymczak, 
Evans, and Vardaman—with Mr. Draper 
occupying a sixth place because of failure 
of the President to name his successor. 
Governor Evans is absent from the Board 
most of the time, and has been for the 
past year or more, so four active members 
are conducting the Board’s business in 
Washington, with Mr. Draper standing 
by “on sufferance,” as it were. This is 
not a healthy situation, especially in view 
of the casual attitude of Mr. McCabe as 
an administrator and leader. It is a sit- 
uation much to the liking, I presume, of 
Mr. Eccles and his hand-picked staff, 
because it gives them continued and 
practically undisputed sway in Board 
matters. 

And my prediction is that unless this 


Congress puts some pressure in the prop- 
er place the two vacancies on the Board 
will not be filled, but the situation will 


be allowed to drag on indefinitely. 

I note in the Eccles’ letter no hint of 
the customary declaration that he was 
eaking as an individual and not for the 
ird. Of course, I thought—and so did 
the public, I belieye—that Mr. Eccles had 
been repudiated and removed as head of 
the Board when Mr. McCabe was ap- 
pointed Chairman in 1948. But after 
looking into the matter and asking many 
questions of people who should know, I 
don’t seem to find any evidence that 
Mr. McCabe has done much else than to 
physically occupy the Chairman’s office 
in the Federal Reserve Building, and 
Causing Mr. Eccles the slight inconven- 
lence of moving a few doors down the 
hall on the same floor. 

As to Governor Vardaman, he is one 
he closest personal friends of Presi- 
dent Truman in Washington official life 
and there is less said about it than of 
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any other man. I found out from long- 
time employees of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who are very uncomfortable about 
the one-man rule there, that Mr. Varda- 
man is regarded as the great dissenter 
in many of the Board’s policies and I 
assume that his dissents reflect a very 
uncomfortable feeling of the man in the 
White House who sees a bureaucrat re- 
maining as the real Chairman of the 
Board even after he has been displaced. 

Certainly there has been no change in 
policy, or in basic thinking, or in arbi- 
trary and bureaucratic conduct by the 
majority of the Board and Staff. It is 
true that the statements of the Board 
and its communications with the vari- 
ous committees of the Congress have be- 
come more verbose and longer and al- 
most wholly innocuous and “straddling” 
in their content. But the old staff is still 
on the job, efficient, intact, and impreg- 
nable. Mr. McCabe has been allowed to 
bring in one economist, an excellent man, 
so I am told, by the name of Riefler, to 
try and teach McCabe the ABC’s of na- 
tional economics, fiscal finance, and oth- 
erwise guide him. This man has done 
a good job, it is said, but is apparently 
getting discouraged over his pupil, and 
it is rumored that he is considering be- 
coming a member of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Council—that new-thoughtist 
body headed by Mr. Leon Keyserling. 

I am further informed that Mr. Mc- 
Cabe also brought along with him an able 
young assistant who up until a few 
months ago acted as his personal secre- 
tary. But late last year he too became 
discouraged, it is said, over the impreg- 
nability of the Eccles selected staff, and 
resigned his position with the Board and 
went back home to Chester, Pa., and the 
paper company. 

As things now stand, Mr. McCabe is the 
nominal head of the Board, but he has 
not made one single major change in 
personnel or policy during his 2 years of 
administration. Since he has, presum- 
ably, the backing of the Administration, 
he could make almost any change he de- 
sired; so, Iam bound to conclude, in view 
of his acquiescence and failure to act, 
that he, like some of his colleagues, is 
satisfied to be and function in all things 
as an Eccles satellite, or at least, as a 
messenger boy for Eccles’ hand-picked 
board, and for Eccles’ more thoroughly 
hand-picked staff. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
Board is, theoretically, a direct agent of 
this Congress. It operates without any 
supervision whatsoever as to policies, 
personnel, or expenditures, except those 
broad provisions of congressional enact- 
ments directly applicable to the Board. 
It is not subject to the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is not subject to the Comp- 
troller General. It derives its money 
from assessments on Federal Reserve 
banks made by the Board itself, and 
without recourse on the part of the 
banks. It spends its moneys thus derived 
without supervision or limitation or ex- 
amination from any other Federal 
agency. It can employ as many people as 
it desires, and whoever it desires, without 
reference to any other person or Federal 
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agency. And it can spend as much 
money as it wants for whatever legal 
purpose it wants, with little or no re- 
striction, and with no accountability ex- 
cept to the Congress itself. 

The only report of its activities and 

expenditures required by the Congress is 
the Board’s long and laborious and bor- 
ing annual report. This report covers 
the high lights of policy, activities, and 
expenditures, but is limited as to detail, 
and is in no sense a detailed financial 
report. There is also a policy record 
kept and filed with the Congress, I be- 
lieve, but that relates solely to the offi- 
cial voting record of the Board members, 
and has nothing to do with other activi- 
ties or expenditures. 
. Iam not prepared to say at this mo- 
ment that I am opposed to so much 
authority being given the Board; nor am 
I prepared to say that the Board has 
unduly abused its powers or made ex- 
penditures which were not justified. 
But one point I do want to make, and it 
is the one which is uppermost in my 
mind at the moment: And that is, that 
a Board such as this, with so much power 
for good or evil, for economy or extrava- 
gance, should be well above suspicion as 
to quality, qualifications, manner of se- 
lection, and legal qualifications of its 
membership. The selection of men to 
serve on such a Board should carefully 
follow the intent as well as the letter of 
the law. There should be no shifty 
skullduggery, or questionable procedure 
such as fake residency claims, technical 
avoidance of the law’s letter as to length 
of service, or other technicalities. Above 
all, men of independent judgment, men 
of banking or business experience in 
their own right, and men above question 
as to their impersonal and objective ap- 
proach to those questions properly com- 
ing before the Board should be selected. 
Any appearance of packing or of one- 
man control or domination; or over- 
balancing in favor of one political party 
or one school of thought—all of these 
weaknesses should be avoided. 

And I submit that they have not only 
not been avoided in the case of the 
present Board; but I charge that many 
of the faults mentioned are present in 
the incumbent Board. And I think this 
Congress should look into the situation 
carefully and see just what this hand- 
picked Board and staff are doing with 
the tremendous and potentially danger- 
ous authority it possesses, and just what 
is being done with the vast sums of 
money which the Board has at its com- 
mand. And, too, I think the Congress 
should inquire into the question of Board 
membership to see if fraud was perpe- 
trated in the appointment of Governors 
Evans and Clayton and in the reappoint- 
ment of Governors Eccles and Szymczak. 
And the Congress might also inquire to 
see whether or not it is the intention of 
the administration to let the two present 
vacancies stand and allow the continu- 
ance of the present out-of-balance 
Eccles-dominated Board; or will the ad- 
ministration carry out the intent of the 
law and appoint two qualified men to fill 
these vacancies who shall give the Board 
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something in the nature of the legally 
intended balance geographically, eco- 
nomically, politically, and otherwise? 





Repeal the District of Columbia Sales Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. O'BRIEN ‘of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, August 4, 1949, I introduced 
H. R. 5879 to repeal the District of Co- 
lumbia Sales Tax of 1949. Revenues far 
in excess of anticipations have already 
been collected by this sales tax. The 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia are now preparing to ask for leg- 
islation to abolish personal property tax- 
ation in the District and to lower the real 
estate tax. The real purpose of the Dis- 
trict sales tax is thus being disclosed. 
Its purpose was not so much to meet the 
financial obligations of the District and 
relieve the Federal budget from making 
up the District’s deficit as it was to take 
local taxpayers out from under their 
existing tax obligations and put the tax 
burden inordinately upon the consumers 
purchasing the necessities of life. The 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
has not yet given consideration to H. R. 
5879, the sales-tax-repeal bill which I in- 
troduced last August. They should do 
so before acceding to the request of the 
District Commissioners for legislation to 
eliminate the personal property tax in 
the District and to lower the real-estate 
tax. 





St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, March 17, the day of St. Pat- 
rick’s death, more than 1,500 years ago, 
is commemorated through Ireland and 
wherever the sons and daughters of Ire- 
land have immigrated, as a tribute to 
the holy bishop who brought to the Em- 
erald Isle the knowledge of Christ’s 
teachings. Loving God and one’s fel- 
low man was the lesson of the Gospels 
and this was the lesson that St. Patrick 

, brought to Ireland. It was the Chris- 
tianity of Apostolic times vitalized by 
the blood of the early martyrs and ar- 
dent with the zeal of the catacombs. 
Through all the vicissitudes of conquest, 
rebellion, and liberation the people of 
Ireland have kept the faith as St. Patrick 
taught them and are a living example 
that the minds and wills of men can be 
proof against any force however mighty. 


The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Otto E. Koegel, of the New 
York bar, as the fifty-sixth Founders 
Day address, at the American University 
in Washington, D. C., on February 23, 
1950. Each year the Founders Day 
address is dedicated to a distinguished 
American. This year the address was 
dedicated to Mr. Daniel C. Roper, for 50 
years a public servant. I am advised by 
the Public Printer that the manuscript 
will make approximately 234 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, at a cost of 
$225.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN WaY—Doks It CoMBINE IDEAL- 
ISM AND INDIVIDUALISM OR MATERIALISM AND 
COLLECTIVISM? 


(By Otto E. Koegel, of the New York bar, 
member of the board of trustees) 


FOUNDERS DAY ADDRESS 


The American University was chartered by 
Congress in 1893. Its founders were a group 
of Christian statesmen who believed that the 
growing cultural and world importance of 
Washington made necessary the creation of 
an institution of higher education which 
would be distinctly American in its tradi- 
tions and program. The vision of Bishop 
John Fletcher Hurst, of the Methodist 
Church, commanded the support and interest 
of Americans in all the States. 

On founders day in 1943 a group of in- 
dustrial leaders joined together to place in 
Hurst Hall a carillon in memory of Daniel 
C. Roper. The committee on the memorial 
was headed by the late Hon. W. A. Julian, 
then Treasurer of the United States, with 
Gov. Ernest Draper, of the Federal Reserve 
System, as its secretary. The inscription on 
the carillon plaque reads: “Daniel Calhoun 
Roper, 1867-1943, for 50 years a public serv- 
ant.” 

“For the true liberal there is but one coun- 
try—the world; but one religion—love to 
God and man; one politician—he who bene- 
fits and elevates the human family.” 

A condition in the gift of the carillon pro- 
vided that each year on founders day a dis- 
tinguished American should deliver an ad- 
dress devoted to the theme of the meaning 
of the word “American.” The Daniel C. 
Roper address was delivered on the fifty- 
sixth founders day by Otto E. Koegel, Esq., 
of the New York bar, a member of the board 
of trustees of the American University. 

Pau. F. Dovuctass, 
President. 

You may recall that during the war King 
George VI, speaking to a world audience, 
expressing words of faith and courage, spoke 
these lines of M. Louise Haskins, “I said to the 
man who stood at the gate of the year: ‘Give 
me a light that I may tread safely into the 
unknown.’ And he replied: ‘Go out into the 
darkness and put your hand into the Hand 
of God. That shall be to you better than 
light and safer than a known way.’” Deep 
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epiritual significance is implicit in this 
metaphor. 

Does it represent the idealism of most 
Americans? I think it does. But to some 
very influential ones and to some opinion 
makers it should not. Why do I say that? 
For the reason that a materialistic view of 
existence and ethics is held by a numerically 
small but influentially large number of go. 
cial scientists, jurists, and others in and out 
of Government. Such view under the name 
of pragmatism is infiltrating into our pni- 
losophy of law and Government. For good 
or ill it is time that we should all examine 
it and see how it affects our historical cop. 
ception of fundamental human values. 

To get straight to the point, the basis of 
Christian ethics—to use that term in a 
broad and nonsectarian sense—is under at. 
tack from vantage points of influence. Those 
leading the attack have emphasized the pre- 
eminent position that jurists and lawyers 
are in to make that attack take on substance, 
Changes in our underlying legal concepts, 
such as that which Jefferson expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence, that men 
are endowed with certain inalienable rights 
by their Creator, can have far-reaching 
effects If the superstructure of the Ameri- 
can way is adjusted to a certain underlying 
foundation, a shift of the foundation may 
topple the edifice. 

There are amongst us those who feel that 
that would be a desirable result. 

First, let me read to you a declaration of 
beliefs by a number of American intellec- 
tuals including John Dewey: “The time has 
passed for theism or deism—the universe 
is self-existing and not created—modern sci- 
ence makes unacceptable any supernatural 
or cosmic guarantees of human values.” You 
may be astonished to learn that this is the 
pragmatism of Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The dictionary definition of pragmatism 
is the doctrine that practical results are the 
sole test of truth. The idealist agrees that 
honesty is the best policy, but he rejects 
the thought that it is solely a matter of 
policy. The idealist believes that virtue is 
its own reward without relation to objective 
experience. 

Now let me read the opening words of the 
declaration of human rights adopted by the 
United Nations: “Whereas recognition of the 
inherent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, justice 
and peace in the world.” 

These words are in direct conflict with the 
declaration I first read to you. No real prag- 
matist would subscribe to them. 

And the pragmatist haughtily rejects the 
words in the Declaration of Independence 
so familiar to us all. They are: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” And in the preamble of the Dec- 
laration of Independence refers to the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God, which words 
they scorn even more. 

Thus the main issue is joined between 
pragmatism—which is but a new look for 
materialism—and idealism, which is belief 
in a Divine Creator. 

Most Americans accept idealism as their 
creed. Likewise they reject collectivism, be- 
lieving it to be undesirable for them. Per- 
haps there is a connection between pragma- 
tism and collectivism on the one hand and 
between idealism and individualism on the 
other. It seems we have two sets of twin 
ideas, not always identical and sometimes 
strange acting ones. But there is a dis- 
cernible basic pattern of affinity between the 
ideas in each set. The outstanding collec- 


tivists denourice idealism as an arch enemy 
of the people. 











To the pragmatist natural law—in the 
nse that men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights as Jefferson 
wrote—is humbug, @ favorite word of Mr. 
Justice Holmes. 

Having deprived men of all natural rights 
and relieved them of all natural obligations 
to one another it becomes philosophically 
justify might makes right which 


se 


sasy tO 
he pragmatists do—and that is but a step 
to tyranny. Generally, that describes one 


of the sets of twins. 

Now for the second set. To the idealist 
those sacred words in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and those which refer to nature 
and nature’s God, express true law just as 
Cicero expressed it 25 centuries ago. “True 
law is right reason comformable to nature, 
universal, unchangeable. * * * It is not 
one thing in Rome and another thing in 
Athens, one thing today and another to- 
morrow; but in all times and nations this 
universal law must for2ver reign, eternal 
and imperishable. * * * God Himzelf is 
its author, its promulgator, its enforcer.” 

Americans accept this view. They believe 
that no earthly law-making body, past, pres- 
ent, or future, can alter the requirement that 
men shall show good will toward one another. 
Told that they don’t know what that means 
does not alter their viewpoint. Apprehen- 
sion of it may change according to time and 
circumstance, and it is not perfect except 
in the ideal. But where the individual is 
thus idealized he assumes a responsible self- 
esteem. He develops selfreliance or individ- 
ualism. It was Oliver Wendel: holmes, Sr., 
father of the great Justice, who said the 
author of the song America, “Created some- 
thing imperishable by using the word ‘My’ 
in ‘My country, ‘tis of thee,’ insteac of the 
word ‘Our.’” It thus clearly appears as a 
country of persons, each with an irdividual 
sense of proprietorship and responsibility; 
not one in which the individual is but a 
corpuscle of the State. 

I think the prime political objective of all 
men of good will is to abolish poverty. As 
to how best to do that, well-meaning men 
disagree. However, most Americans believe 
that our way to do it is ever to strive to 
create a better society of opportunity and 
incentive for the individual—a society in 
which the individual will experience the 
maximum of self-reliance; where each indi- 
vidual having physical or economic handi- 
caps will be assisted to overcome them in 
order that he may become self-reliant. This 
is a big order and of course cannot be done 
all at once but it is the American ideal. That 
ideal is under attack. It is against that 
attack that I am addressing myself. 

The author of the Epic of America has 
said that the American mind bears within 
itself at the same time a strong idealism and 
a strong realism. President Wilson gave full 
expression to American idealism in his mes- 
sage to Congress in 1917 asking for a declara- 
tion of war. Many will remember the moral 
curses we placed on our opponents in two 
world wars for their might makes right 
philosophy. I have suggested to you that 
Mr. Justice Holmes held the same view. 


Norman Thomas says there is such a thing 
aS chain reaction in men's thinking. Well, 
Holmes, the great jurist—actually a con- 


Sservative in politics—has left a legendary 
reputation among lawyers as liberal and 
idealist. He was neither, He was utilitarian, 

Let us examine in a little more detail the 
case for individualism as against its opposite 
number collectivism (a political inquiry) 
and save idealism versus materialism (a 
metaphysical one) for our last and most im- 
Fortant remarks, 

Our political thought is enveloped in a 
Welter of confusion of terms. We are apt to 
be led into that hazy medium of words 
Wherein we all drown. Conservative, used 
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now by some in an opprobrious sense; pro- 
gressive and liberal which have many conno- 
tations; New Deal, Fair Deal, right of center, 
left of center; left and right wing; and so on. 
It would be a blessing if we were always 
alerted to these propositions: That accumu- 
lation and concentration of power always 
lead to a demand for more power; that every 
supernumerary in Government or on a Gov- 
ernment pay roll means less production; that 
a pyramiding public debt if not checked leads 
to national bankruptcy or socialism; that 160 
years of clinical evidence supports our in- 
centive society as the most productive; that 
as Wendell Willkie put it, only the produc- 
tive can be strong and only the strong can be 
free; that we cannot proceed indefinitely in 
a direction away from private ownership and 
responsibility without destroying our incen- 
tive society; that once in a great while it is 
desirable that we should take our political 
bearings. It has been said that “the defini- 
tizing of error often is the beginning of its 
disappearance,” or as Bacon saw it, “truth 
to emerge sooner from error than confusion.” 

Both major political parties and most 
Americans profess to be opposed to the gen- 
eral ownership and control in the State of 
the means of production and distribution of 
goods. That is what we call socialism. That 
term, like individualism, to Dr. Dewey is 
a majestic abstraction. I submit there is 
considerable room for a difference on that 
point. I should like to quote extensively 
from the late Dr. Borden Parker Bowne, one 
of our great philosophers, and a profound 
thinker in metaphysics and ethics. In his 
work the Principles of Ethics, he states the 
matter so clearly from my point of view that 
I feel justified in quoting extensively from 
him. He says: “The idealogist (not idealist) 
is » real menace unless he has practical wis- 
dom or is held in check by others who have 
it. In particular, man is complex, and not 
always adapted to the schemes provided for 
him. 

“(Socialistic schemes) have been favorites 
with speculative minds since the time of 
Plato; and in general they have had a lofty 
moral aim. * * * Socialism may have an 
aim essentially Christian. * * * The gen- 
eral difficulty with it is that it pursues a 
laudable end by unwise or destructive 
methods.” 

George Bernard Shaw has written that 
“modern socialism does not, like commu- 
nism, advocate revolution as the only means 
for success. Neither does it reject it as a last 
resort. The difference is one of tactics and 
not of objective.” A former New York City 
official in Philadelphia, on April 15, 1932, told 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences: “Having 
once captured the Government and shelved 
the Supreme Court, we Socialists would na- 
tionalize as many large industries as we could 
chew. We would do it peacefully if possible, 
and we would do it otherwise if necessary.” 

And returning to Bowne: “It is needful, 
first of all, to make clear to ourselves that 
the inequalities and evils found in society 
are by no means all due to society itself. To 
begin with, there is an inequality of power 
and faculty in the constitution of man, and 
no legislation in the world can ever remove 
this and its consequences. Equality, except 
in the sense of one law for all and impartial- 
ity in its administration, is an idle dream, 
Society can as little produce it, as it can en- 
able a rhinoceros to sing, or legislate a cat 
into a lion. 

“The most beneficent feature in the moral 
order is that which puts a premium on prod- 
uce, skill, and character, and serves a writ of 
ejection on idleness, ignorance, and animal- 
ism.” 

Former Dean Pound, of Harvard Law 
School, said in New York last week that “se- 
curity today is being made to include secu- 
rity against one’s own fault, improvidence, or 
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ill luck, or even defects of character; that to 
fulfill this expectation the law seems more 
and more to be called on to pull him out of 
the ditch, bind up his wounds, set him on his 
way, and pay his hotel bill. Relief from the 
burden of poverty, want, and fear are laud- 
able humanitarian ideals, but much at least 
of the program, if not beyond practical at- 
tainment, is certainly beyond practical at- 
tainment through law.” 

Again, says Bowne, “The best thing about 
the view (that the instruments and forces of 
production should be taken over by the 
state) is the clear insight into the worthless- 
ness of all the familiar, socialistic cure-alls; 
but its holders have never thought it out, 
whether in its economic bearings, in its in- 
ternal organization, or in its adaptation to 
men as we find them. If it diminished pro- 
duction we should have less to divide. If it 
rewarded all service alike it would produce 
heartburnings and injustice. If it did not 
direct production there would be no secu- 
rity against wasted effort. If it did direct 
it we should need a very wise central au- 
thority and very submissive subjects. That 
we should have either is highly improbable. 
As to its adaptation to actual men, nothing 
could be more insane than the fancy that 
society is to be redeemed by removing the 
motives to individual effort which lie in pri- 
vate property and private ambition. It is 
pleasant to conceive of a society where each 
should exist for all, where the best should 
rule and the rest should serve, where the 
inventor should present society with the 
fruits of his genius, where those of feeble 
powers should thankfully accept the humble 
place assigned them by the ruling powers, 
and where everyone should have his eye fixed 
on the public good. Unfortunately, the men 
for such a scheme do not exist on this earth, 
and when they do the scheme will be need- 
less. Meanwhile, we shall have to get on 
as we are, not only fixing our eyes on the 
millennium, but now and then taking some 
account of human nature itself.” 

And a great natural scientist, Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson, of Aberdeen University, has 
said on the same subject, “Civilization has 
indeed mitigated the severity of nature’s 
Spartan methods, and has thrown off the 
yoke of natural selection, but it has not 
put an end to struggle nor the need for it. 
We are face to face with ugly and terrible 
social arrears, and since we cannot return 
to nature’s stern regions which Plato ap- 
proved, it behooves us more strenuously to 
substitute for natural selection a similar 
method on a higher turn of the spiral. We 
cannot return to nature’s tactics, but we 
must adhere to her strategy or perish miser- 
ably.” He is saying that, in the long run, we 
will perish if we abandon individualism for 
collectivism. Continuing, he says, “Huxley 
saw in nature a vast gladiatorial show, a 
ubiquitous Ishmaelitism, every living crea- 
ture for itself and extinction taking the 
hindmost. But he did not adequately ap- 
preciate the fact that throughout the strug- 
gle for existence in nature, there is often 
a pathway to survival and success through 
increased ccoperation, kindliness, and mu- 
tual aid, as well as through increased com- 
petition and self-assertion. And it is this 
line of combination and mutual aid that 
man must especially follow; it is the one 
he has followed in making some of his 
greatest advances.” 

And Bowne, the sage and philosopher, was 
equally emphatic that mere opposition to all 
Socialist controls is not enough. Says he, 
“Legislation can do a great deal in the way 
of protecting public interests from private 
rapacity. Society also must look after the 
poor and the sick who are not otherwise 
cared for. It must do this also in a more 
humane fashion than has been the rule. 

“But society cannot afford to do anything 
which will relieve the heaithy individual from 
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the necessity of working out his own salva- 
tion.” 

Bowne, my kind of liberal, was by no means 
unsure of the common man. He disagrees 
with those who, since the time of Socrates, 
have urged that it is ridiculous to give the 
vote of the peasant as much weight as that 
of a philosopher. He says, “History shows 
that the peasant with plain sense and con- 
science is as trustworthy as the philosopher. 
Historically, distinctions of intelligence be- 
yond those of plain common sense have 
wrought more harm than good.” 

The American people agree with Plato that 
the equality of unequals is inequality. But 
they also believe that human dignity de- 
mands that every man should be assured as 
a reward for his best efforts a decent mini- 
mum of economic security. What that should 
be and how to attain it is a big question, to 
be sure. However, one thing seems certain— 
most Americans do not wish to give up their 
idealism and individualism in exchange for 
a promise of more creature comforts. They 
know the promise, even if initially kept, would 
ultimately be repudiated. Inevitably tyranny 
rises as freedom of the individual sinks. 

I now come to the most important char- 
acteristic of the American way, idealism, 
which I have suggested is a corollary of 
individualism. 

The American way is entirely incompatible 
with the Freudian dictum that religion is 
“the universal obsessional neurosis.” It is 
a rejection of the dismal dictum that all we 
are is but the result of “accidental colloca- 
tions of atoms.” On our coins we read “In 
God we trust.” It is not with the quality of 
empty ritualism that we sing from one of our 
great anthems, “Our Father’s God, to Thee, 
author of liberty * * * Great God, our 
King.” 

Yet, some leaders in legal thought in this 
country go to Freud, the scientist, in search 
of the ultimate explanation. These leaders, 
including some of our highest judges, poke 
intellectual fun at those of us who have what 
they call the “carry-over of the childish re- 
spect for paternal omnipotence,” and they 
say we feed on dreams and delusions. They 
say this is derived from a filial emotion and 
that a child, “left to his spontaneous concep- 
tions, finds nothing very sacred about God,” 
a statement that suggests to some of us philo- 
sophical illiteracy. Emerson long ago had 
thought of this and he has the answer: “‘Chil- 
dren, it is true, believe in the external world. 
The belief that it appears only is an after- 
thought, but with culture this faith will as 
surely arise on the mind as did the first.” 
That a child from its beginnings could be 
isolated and left to its spontaneous concep- 
tions is a statement that does not even rise 
to the dignity of an hypothesis. 

The chain reaction these views have pro- 
duced has resulted in enthroning a few 
demigods outside of their own spheres. Mr, 
Justice Holmes, truly a very great jurist, is 
one. I have said before, many lawyers would 
regard him as a great liberal and an idealist. 
He was not an idealist and not a liberal in 
the sense of the current political Use of the 
term. Perhaps utilitarian would be the best 
one-word description of him. 

In a letter to Pollock when he was 88 years 
old, Justice Holmes said, “I see no reason 
for attributing to man [in the cosmos] a sig- 
nificance different in kind from that which 
belongs to a baboon or a grain of sand.” 
When 85 years of age, in a letter to Dr. Wu, 
he said, “It makes me enormously happy 
when I am encouraged to believe that I have 
done something of what I should have liked 
to do, but in the subterranean misgivings, 
I think, I believe I think sincerely, that it 
does not matter much. This is private talk, 
not to be quoted to others, for one is shy 
and sensitive as to one’s inner convictions, 
except in those queer moments when one 


tells the world as poets and philosophers do.” 
There is not much inspiration in a philoso- 
phy that nothing matters much. 

And, again quoting the great Justice him- 
self, “I hardly think of man as so sacred 
an object as Laski seems to think him. I 
believe that Malthus was right in his funda- 
mental notion, and that is as far as we have 
got or are likely to get in my day. Every 
society is founded on the death of men. 
In one way or another some are always and 
inevitably pushed down the deadline. I 
think it a manifest humbug to suppose that 
even relative universal bliss is to be reached 
by tinkering with property or changing forms 
of government so long as every social im- 
proverent is expended in increased and un- 
checked propagation. I shall think social- 
ism begins to be entitled to serious treat- 
ment when and not before it takes life in 
hand and prevents the continuance of the 
unfit.” 

There is more than a little fuzzy thinking 
in that observation. First he would not sub- 
stitute socialism for the status quo until 
we decrease propagation. If socialism has 
any validity it surely is not limited to a fu- 
ture population which will owe its existence 
to a state planned parenthood scheme. Mind 
you, the great judge was speaking not only 
of the reproduction of the congenitally un- 
fit. As to them there is very little if any 
disagreement. He was speaking also of in- 
creased propagation. Then what are to be 
the rules for producing the master race? 
Who is to make the rules? In a collectivist 
state, theoretically at least, everyone. I sub- 
mit this to the verdict of common sense. 

Writing to Pollock in 1920, Justice Holmes 
says, “I loathe war. But I do think that 
man at present is a predatory animal. I 
think that the sacredness of human life is 
a purely municipal ideal of no validity out- 
side the jurisdiction. I believe that force, 
mitigated so far as may be by good manners 
is the ultima ratio, and between two groups 
that want to make inconsistent kinds of 
world I see no remedy except force. It seems 
to me that every society rests on the death of 
men.” 

In summing up, Prof. Harold J. Laski, 
has said, “There is, in short, in Mr. Justice 
Holmes a Spinoza proclaiming that might 
gives to right its letters of credit.” 

In brief, to Justice Holmes there is no such 
thing as moral ought. In his view, so we 
are told, the Golden Rule is there is no 
Golden Rule. One school of legal thought, 
consecrated to his philosophy, with many 
followers in high places, rejects the idea of 
free will, which it says appears “throughout 
literature, religion, philosophy, and legal dog- 
ma, but has little scientific evidence to sup- 
port it,” and its followers profess to believe 
that “by controlling the individual’s en- 
vironment you can control his character, and 
predict his future actions.” Writing cau- 
tiously, one of them says, “The task of doing 
this is stupendous.” This is the understate- 
ment of all time. Who is going to devise the 
control; and who is going to control whom? 

This same professor, writing in the Har- 
vard Law Review, also said, “The wise busi- 
nessman, distrusting the judicial process, 
stays as far as possible from it, and then to 
many scientists the legal profession rises 
but little higher than that of the osteopath,” 
@ somewhat adventitious observation. Per- 
haps this was intended to displease the os- 
teopaths. However, I know of some highly 
placed jurists who esteem them. 

Justice Holmes was possessed of great mind 
and resolution. He made immense contri- 
butions to our jurisprudence. Although 
saying somewhat scornfully that the law was 
not for poets, he, the son of One, wrote very 
much like one. The very artistic quality of 


his writing gives him an especial influence. 
He recognized that no deed could compare 
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with the ability to influence thinking, anq 
he said so. Influence on men’s minds may 
be a creeping one and its insidious nature 
not always easy to perceive, 

It has long been anachronistic to speak of 
inert matter, but today it is thought of in 
almost abstract terms. Now, in conven. 
tional thought, we regard matter as energy 
and energy as an attribute; but an attribute 
of what? Also many able, scientific thinkers 
see no conflict between science and religion 
but view them as incommensurables. There 
are others, many of them so-called social 
scientists, who hold a contrary view. As to 
creatior of living creatures, science Offers 
certain contributions to the discussion and 
then, as Professor Thomson says, we remain 
qua science agnostic. However, to most minds 
it seems imperative to go on to metaphysical 
theory and it is better to do this frankly anq 
deliberately than unconsciously or at ran. 
dom. 

I think many pragmatists simply resolve 
the problem qua science and do not bother 
further with the problem because of a 
colossal unawareness of its existence. Emer. 
son said, ‘He that has never doubted the 
existence of matter, may be assured he has 
no aptitude for metaphysical inquiries.” 

There would be less confusion in law and 
politics if we would accept the view that the 
law is an art and not a science, as some 
maintain. 

“Where,” asks General Smuts, philosopher 
and statesman, “was the Spirit when the 
warm Silurian seas covered the face of the 
earth, and the lower types of fishes and 
marine creatures still formed the crest of the 
evolutionary wave? Where was the Spirit 
when the solar system itself was still a 
diffuse fiery nebula?” 

That question he has answered—but 
equivocally—affirming both idealism and 
what he calls naturalism. But our un- 
equivocal and satisfying answer is the one 
found in the first four words of the most 
majestic passage of literature, the first verse 
of Genesis—‘In the beginning God.” 

Or as Emerson has said it: 

“Idealism sees the world in God. It be- 
holds the whole circle of persons and things 
of actions and events, of country and re- 
ligion, not as painfully accumulated, atom 
after atom, act after act, in an aged creeping 
past, but as one vast picture which God 
paints on the instant eternity for the con- 
templation of the soul. Idealism saith: mat- 
ter is a phenomenon, not a substance.” 

Thoughts are things. 

Lord Kelvin said “The only contribution 
of dynamics to theoretical biology is absolute 
negation of automatic commencement or 
automatic maintenance of life.” 

Dr. Einstein has given his approval to a 
book, The Universe and Mr. Einstein, in 
which it is stated: 

“* * © if the universe is running down 
and nature’s processes are proceeding in just 
one direction, the inescapable inference is 
that everything had a beginning. 

- * . . ° 

“So all the evidence that points to the 
ultimate annihilation of the universe points 
just as definitely to its inception fixed in 
time.” 

Yet the pragmatist is not content to take 4 
doubting position as to idealism. With con- 
fidence he issues a cold and barren mani- 
festo in opposition. That is precisely the 
position taken by most leading collectivists 
of the world. 

Science describes, but never explains. _As 
it pushes back the frontier the philosophical 
problem still remains unchanged. “Science 
never destroys wonder, but only shifts it 
higher and deeper, When the halfgods 9°, 
the gods arrive.” Then as Professor Thom- 
son asks, Should we not get back oftener to 














motional realization of height above 
neight, which is expressed in Emerson's pic- 
ture of the little child looking up through 
the maple branches— 
“Over his head were the maple buds, 
And over the tree was the moon, 
And over the moon were the starry studs, 
That drop from the angels’ shoon.” 


the ¢ 


Any subjective system of ethics must rest 
on a theistic foundation. Any other system 
is a precarious one. The Pater Noster—Our 
Father who Art in Heaven—is a part of the 
American way. 

It was not a churchman but a victorious 
ceneral in the hour of victory who stepped 
on the deck of the battleship Missouri to 
warn a listening world in these words: “We 
nave had ourlast chance. * * * The prob- 
lem of survival basically is theological and 
involves a spiritual recrudescence.” 

The American people are progressive, not 
in spite of their idealism but because of it. 
Their idealism is what will make them con- 
tinuously more tolerant and unbiased, with- 
out which there can be no progress. They 
know they have improved their incentive 
society and they are resolved with God’s help 
to continue to improve it. In that they will 
succeed if they are not forgetful of funda- 
mentals. 

King Solomon's words have not lost their 
meaning, “Where there is no vision the 
people perish!” 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Annual Meeting of the 
Tri-State Sheep and Weol Growers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
before the annual meeting of the Tri- 
State Sheep and Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, at Washington, Pa., on March 
10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a real pleasure to be here with my own 
people—the folks from the farm, 

Many of you know that I was born on a 
sheep farm, only 14 miles from where we are 
meeting tonight. 

The first hundred dollars I ever accumu- 
lated was earned in the sheep business. That 
was @ large sum of money in these days and 
represented a lot of hard work. 

I know your difficulties and your probiems, 
I know what competition from foreign mar- 
kets means to you. I know what interference 
by Government can do to your business. 

That is why I welcomed this opportunity 
to discuss with you the relations between 
Government and agriculture and the effect 
of that relationship upon the general welfare 
of all the people of the United States, 

I had particularly in mind the trend in 
recent years toward greater and greater cen- 
tralization of power in the Federal Govern- 
and the increasing danger of bureau- 


ment 
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cratic control over the destiny of every 
farmer and every worker. 

Equally important, I wanted to hammer 
home the warning that a nation which adopts 
reckless, wasteful, and extravagant spending 
and continues year after year to pile up ad- 
ditional billions of dollars of debt is on the 
road to national bankruptcy. 

So long as that course is pursued the day 
of reckoning must arrive. With it will come 
financial collapse. And what is more im- 
portant, freedom of the individual will be 
destroyed. 

The dictatorship of the socialistic state will 
gain control and this great Republic will 
no longer be the land of liberty and oppor- 
tunity that made us the greatest nation 
on earth. 

My friends, it is not pleasant to paint such 
a gloomy picture. But it is one that cannot 
be glossed over. It must not be ignored. 

It would be easy to say it cannot happen 
here. But when we consider what has been 
happening and find that we are on the same 
course that has led other great nations into 
the strangling slavery of sccialism we dare 
not fail to take warning. 

Let us review briefly the increase in the 
size and the cost of Government. 

In less than 20 years the annual expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government have sky- 
rocketed from $3,000,000,C00 to $42,000,090,- 
000. In the same period the number of 
employees on the Federal pay rolls rose from 
570,000 to over 2,000,000. The number of 
departments, bureaus, agencies and commis- 
sions increased fourfold to over 1,800. 

Today the interest on the national debt 
alone is more than the total cost of Gov- 
ernment only 16 years ago. And when we 
think about that debt, which now stands 
at almost $257,000,000,000 and is going 
higher every day, we must remember that 
it represents a burden of about $1,800 for 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. That means approximately $7,000 
for the average family of four. 

Remember also that this staggering bur- 
den of debt, the greatest the world has ever 
known, is not a mere bookkeeping item, 
It must be paid. It will be left by those 
who created it as a liability to be met by 
generations yet unborn, our children’s chil- 
dren and their children—far into the future, 

During the present fiscal year the Gov- 
ernment operated at a cost of $5,500,000,000 
beyond its income. For the next fiscal year 
President Truman has recommended expen- 
ditures which mean another deficit of $5,- 
100,000,000. 

Is it not time to stop and ask ourselves 
how long we can survive as a free Nation 
if we are to continue to spend beyond our 
income at the rate of $5,000,000,000 a year? 

I submit that question to you as Amer- 
icans and as patriotic citizens who are deeply 
concerned with the future of America. 

No segment of our population is so much 
interested in preserving freedom as the 
farmer. He knows that liberty and national 
solvency are interwoven. One cannot exist 
without the other. 

The American farmer is an independent 
citizen who knows the value of self-reliance, 
hard work and thrift. He wants to build 
his security on his own efforts, his own skill. 
He asks no special favors from the Govern- 
ment. All he asks is a fair price at the 
market for his products and a fair price 
when he buys the things he needs. 

The farmer wants to stand on his own 
feet. He wants to do his own thinking, free 
from restrictions, regulations and regimenta- 
tion by bureaucratic Government officials, 

Instead he has been made the victim of 
an administration that seeks to gain polit- 
ical advantage by promising everything to the 
farmer if he will submit to a program of 
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Government control such as has been pro- 
posed in the Brannan plan. 

That fantastic scheme would place the 
farmer under complete regimentation from 
Washington. It would make the Secretary 
of Agriculture a supreme dictator over the 
6,600,000 farmers of America. The farmer is 
promised a high income at the expense of 
the taxpayers, but he would have to give up 
all his independence. He would have to sub- 
mit to acreage allotments, production goals, 
marketing practices including marketing 
quotas and conservation and good land prac- 
tices. 

All of these restrictions upon the farmer’s 
right to run his own affairs would be directed 
from Wash ngton. That means he would be 
told how many acres he could plant, what 
crops he could raise, how to cultivate his 
land and where to sell his product. He would 
have to keep detailed records of all his oper- 
ations and report the figures to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. After placing himself 
in this socialized strait-jacket the farmer 
would have to depend upon a hand-out check 
from the government for his livelihood. 

It is impossible to estimate how much such 
a program would cost. But one thing is 
certain. It would saddle the consumers and 
taxpayers of America—and that includes the 
farmer—with an additional tax burden of at 
least seven to eight billion dollars a year. 

The cost of administering the Brannan 
plan alone could be staggering. It would re- 
quire an army of investigators, inspectors, 
bookkeepers, accountants, supervisors, law- 
yers, and experts, all on the Government pay 
roll. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
leaders of most of the recognized farm organ- 
izations have denounced the plan as danger- 
ous, socialistic, and destructive of the farm- 
er’s initiative and incentive. 

In the Hoover Commission’s report on tl:e 
Department of Agriculture it was pointed out 
that in the last 20 years the department has 
expanded from 22,000 employees to over 
82,000 and that its expenditures have in- 
creased from $26,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 in 
1949. 

With this expansion there has developed a 
great deal of costly duplication and overlap- 
ping of services. In some rural counties from 
5 to 10 separate agencies operate at the same 
time. Short-term loans to farmers are made 
by four separate Federal agencies. Some of 
the funds received from the Treasury by these 
agencies are invested in Government bonds 
so that the Government pays interest on its 
own money. 

The Hoover Commission cited the case of 
a farmer who wrote to the Department of 
Agriculture seeking advice on the best type 
of fertilizer to use on his soil. He received 
answers from five separate offices and all the 
answers were different and contradicted each 
other. 

Recently one writer stated that the Agri- 
culture Department can’t seem to make up 
its mind whether it is supposed to increase 
the Nation’s farm output or decrease it. He 
pointed out that the price-support people 
are paying out $1,400,000,000 this fiscal year 
to keep surplus crops off the market while 
another office, full of experts, is spending the 
taxpayers’ money to help the farmer increase 
his output. 

These are some examples of Government 
in agriculture. They lead to the conclusion 
that it would be better for all concerned if 
there were less Government in agriculture 

A sound, efficient farm program is essential 
to the welfare of the whole country. A pros- 
perous agriculture is fundamental for a pros- 
perous America. The initiative and incen- 
tive of the farmer must be encouraged as 
the best insurance that the consumer will 
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have an adequate supply of food and fibers 
produced on the farm. 

He must be given tariff protection against 
the importation of unlimited agricultural 
and livestock products. 

In the early years of our Nation’s history 
we were largely an agricultural country. 
Ninety percent of our people were engaged 
directly in farming. 

It was then that Thomas Jefferson, great 
champion of individual freedom, sounded a 
warning, from which I quote: 

“Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and what to reap we should soon want 
bread * * * when all government, in 
little as in great things, shall be drawn to 
Washington as the'center of all powers, it 
will become venal and oppressive.” 

Jefferson recognized the value of agricul- 
ture as one of the most important of all the 
activities of mankind. He feared the time 
when a majority of the people would no 
longer be tillers of the soil. He feared the 
time when the Federal Government would 
assume power to regiment and control the 
farmer. 

He fought against the dangers to liberty 
and an all-powerful control Government and 
Government at oppressive cost. 

We must take up that fight. We must not 
stand idly by while political demagogues and 
socialistic minded do-gooders spend us to 
destruction. We must not accept the sugar- 
coated promise of security to be handed to 
us on a silver platter by a generous paternal- 
istic government. 

If we depend upon that false promise we 
will see our freedom slip away, a little at 
a time, until all liberty is destroyed. 

From the days of Lexington to the sur- 
render of Japan farmers have been in the 
front line, battling for the God-given free- 
dom of the individual. 

The farmer has been steadfast in support 
of the church and has aided in strength- 
ening the moral fabric of our Nation. 

It is a glorious record and has contributed 
so much to the greatness of America. 

At no time in the history of the United 
States has it been more important than now 
to put on the short sword and to fight for 
righteousness, clean and economical gov- 
ernment and for the American way of life. 

We must all enlist in the battle for a 
strong, solvent, dynamic America. 

All the various types of agriculture should 
organize to insist upon economy in gov- 
ernment, sound fiscal policies and & balanced 
budget. 

Working together in the spirit of patriot- 
ism, such organizations can wield tremen- 
dous influence for a better, happier, and more 
prosperous America. 





Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
yesterday delivered a very notable ad- 
cress on foreign policy at Berkeley, Calif, 
I have in my hand a copy of an editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune deal- 
ing with this address, and treating it 
very comprehensively and favorably. I 
ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial be inserted in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue BASEs or PoLicy 


Secretary Acheson, in his speech at Berke- 
ley yesterday, has stated with great strength 
and clarity the basic realities of the Soviet- 
western problem, and the basic principles 
and policies with which the administration, 
through him, is seeking to deal with it. Here 
is a considered capstone set upon that con- 
cept of total diplomacy which the Secretary, 
in a series of remarkable and forceful utter- 
ances, has been setting before the Nation and 
the world. And here is a firmness of grasp 
and sharpness of insight which are beyond 
challenge save on the most carefully weighed 
and responsible grounds. 

The Secretary has been under simultane- 
ous attack from two quite opposite direc- 
tions. The idea that his policy is influenced 
by some insidious (and unexplained) sym- 
pathy for communism becomes merely friv- 
olous in face of his masterly analysis of the 
real nature of the profound division between 
east and west—a moral issue of the clearest 
nature. The opposite, and more serious, at- 
tack accuses him of a do-nothing defeatism 
in face of this dangerous chasm, of inflexi- 
bility, of a failure to make new peace ad- 
vances or think up new policies more apt 
than the present ones to soften the Kremlin’s 
heart. Can this attack be sustained? 

New policies or peace offers are obviously 
worse than useless unless they fit the actual 
problem at issue. The Secretary’s statement 
of the nature of this problem is scarcely open 
to challenge. He outlines seven contribu- 
tions which the Kremlin could make to the 
restoration of peace. Can any thoughtful 
American argue that asking for these is ask- 
ing too much, or indeed that the United 
States could accept any peace settlement 
which did not provide at least these mini- 
mum conditions of assuagement and sta- 
bility? They are, as the Secretary himself 
warns, conditions which the Kremlin has 
shown no desire of meeting. But can the 
west offer, within the limits imposed by the 
necessity of maintaining its freedom and its 
safety, anything which might change the 
Politburo’s mind? 

Those who so argue put themselves under 
a grave obligation to suggest just what such 
offers might contain. Unfortunately, it is 
one of the worst difficulties of the problem 
that the Kremlin today is quite satisfied 
with things as they are. Its tactics of infil- 
tration and propaganda are doing well 
enough; it is under no breaking economic 
strain; it is not terrorized by atomic fears; 
it is under no particular pressure to make 
peace. It would probably be pleased if 
western reafmament were halted and could 
doubtless use western capital if it were 
offered in vast amounts, but it has given no 
hint that it needs these things badly enough 
to make any real changes of policy in 
return for them. The truth is that cold war 
is in large measure a necessary “way of 
life” for the Soviet dictatorship, and to con- 
vince the Politburo that it had better be 
abandoned is not an easy problem. 

“Our attitude,” says the Secretary, “is 
not inflexible, our opinions are not frozen, 
our positions are not and will not be obstacles 
to peace. But it takes more than one to co- 
operate.” And no suggestion for bringing 
the Kremlin to believe that cooperation will 
serve its own interest has yet been advanced 
that gives as much actual promise as the 
Secretary's policy—a policy of firmness, of 
strength, of freedom, of courage to sustain 
the cold war burdens and unity in holding 
firm for a real peace. The only alternative 


yet to be advanced is that which the Secre- 
tary mentions—‘“to allow the free nations to 
succumb one by one to the erosive and en- 
croaching processes of Soviet expansion.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp some re- 
marks by Mr. Wheeler McMillen, editor 
in chief of the Farm Journal, on the sub- 
ject Crop Research Reward, as printed 
in the Nebraska Cattleman for March 
1950. 

In this address Mr. McMillen points 
out the great importance of conducting 
research to meet our problems of farm 
production and farm markets. As Mr. 
McMillen says, it may well be that $1 
spent on research may accomplish more 
in the way of finding markets for our 
surpluses or new crops for our acreage 
than a hundred dollars spent on buying 
up and destroying surpluses. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Crop RESEARCH REWARD 


(Parts of an address by Wheeler McMillen, 
editor in chief, Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 


Already this morning there has been con- 
siderable discussion of agriculture’s biggest 
question, You have adopted a resolution on 
it—a magnificent resolution. That question 
is whether or not ranchers and farmers in 
America are going to continue to be free, 
There are innumerable aspects of the ques- 
tion, and perhaps I can illustrate only one of 
them by referring to a bit of agricultural 
history which is familiar to all of you. 

There cre, I see, among you a few who, like 
myself, can well remember, let us say, a 
quarter of a century ago, when, had anyone 
asked what was the foremost question before 
agriculture he would have been told that it 
was the question of farm surpluses. It was 
not long after that question first began to be 
acute when Government began to undertake 
to do things about it. Since 1933 Govern- 
ment has distributed in subsidies to agricul- 
ture, primarily intended to accomplish 
something to solve the surplus problem, more 
than $12,000,000,000, and has spent in addi- 
tion the high percentage of cost for the ad- 
ministration and distribution of those sub- 
sidies, the political brokerage that goes on 
with all such matters. 

We have had a series of laws designed to 
solve the surplus problem. Each law has 
cost a little more money. Each law has 
created new problems and set up new phases 
of the question. And today, 25 years later, 
right here in the very middle of the twentieth 
century, what do we hear? That there are 
rolling up great surpluses of wheat; that 
there is on hand a great surplus of cotton; 
that there are enough dried eggs in storage to 
provide a breakfast for every American for 4 
year if the hens all quit laying; and that 
there are accumulations of this and that and 
the other; and that now, after $12,000,000,000 
in 25 years, we must embark upon still more 
costly programs which impose upon farmers 
more and more problems, That is the history 
of Government whenever it undertakes to 
accomplish things which Government by its 
very nature cannot accomplish. 

Government actually and properly has but 
two functions. One of them is to protect the 














citizens and the Nation from any attack by 
foreign powers. That is the primary func- 
tion of government. The other is to protect 
the citizen from aggression by his fellow citi- 
Now, government does not too well ac- 


zens. 
complish either of those functions. If gov- 
ernments were capable of accomplishing these 


two jobs, it would have been possible for us 
to say that during some 10,000 years of human 
history that we can guess at or know about 
there might have been a little more than 350 
years of peace. Governments do not do a 
good job on their first function. And any- 
one who has ever had occasion to get him- 
self tangled up in the courts of law will 
cheerfully agree that government does not 
too well and certainly not too economically 
perform the second function of protecting 
the citizen from aggression by his fellow citi- 
zen. 

We have in the United States by common 
consent more or less agreed that government 
might undertake certain other functions in 
fields where private and individual enter- 
prises cannot supply enough capital, assume 
enough risk or expect rewards adequate to 
the capital and risks incurred. We are ac- 
customed to having our mail delivered by 
government. It might be done better nowa- 
days by private hands, but probably could 
not have been when the post office was in- 
stituted. We are accustomed to suppose that 
it is entirely proper—and I believe it is—for 
government to, let us say, keep statistics on 
the livestock industry and upon grain pro- 
duction and upon the business activities and 
the employment of the country. We need 
that and it contributes to the advancement 
of our country. It is entirely proper that 
the government should engage in certain 
kinds of research, particularly of the funda- 
mental kinds that helps us to understand a 
little better the laws of nature. It is proper 
for government, we believe, to assume some 
functions in the promotion of education. 
We think there ought to be some definite 
limitation as to how far we ought to permit 
government to go in that field. 

Taking the field of research as it is of 
concern to you: We, I think, have no disagree- 
ment upon the idea that it is a function of 
the Federal Government to combat the ex- 
istence and spread of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico in order to prevent it from 
attacking our herds in the United States. 
Upon that point I might digress just long 
enough to say that we have known for years 
and years that there could be other outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease in the United 
States. Mr. Mollin said we have had them as 
early as the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Had we been farsighted enough in 
1920 to have established that laboratory that 
we are trying yet to get established, we 
might by this time know enough about the 
character of foot-and-mouth disease and 
how to fight it so that it would not be the 
menace that it is today. We are just start- 
ing 25 or 30 years too late to build that lab- 
oratory—but again it is better late than 
never. 

Through research, we are constantly lower- 
ing our costs, and as we lower costs, we 
enable more people to enjoy more meat and 
to enjoy it more often. Through lowering 
costs we widen our markets. And it is un- 
fortunate perhaps that we permit ourselves 
in agriculture to think too much about the 
price we receive and not enough about the 
costs we put out, because in the long run 


the income that enables us to enjoy some- ~* 
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thing beyond the necessities of life is the 
result of price times the quantity we have 
to sell minus the cost of production. Those 
are all factors of our agricultural income. 
Quality becomes reflected in price. 

During this quarter of a century we have 
made some progress. You are doing things 
on your ranches today that no one would 
agree 25 years ago you could be doing today. 
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On every farm in America practices are be- 
ing followed today to lower costs and pro- 
duce goods that were not possible a quarter 
of a century ago, and these real ventures 
have one thing in common; nearly every 
one of them, I think, is the product of re- 
search which has been placed in our hands 
today because scientists and engineers have 
een constantly peering into these laws of 
nature and the materials of nature and 
come up with new facts with which our 
great kusiness organizations and countless 
smaller organizations have been able to turn 
into new material and new buildings that 
we enjoy in our own labor. 

The Government, you know, expended in 
order to look after the 1948 potato crop, 
something like $200,000,000. I inquired 
the other day as to how much was available 
during the same period for research to find 
out new ways to utilize potatoes. The figure 
was $69,000. That $200,000,000 to take care 
of a potato crop for 1 year was four times 
all the money that was spent for all kinds 
of research that year by the Federal Gov- 


ernment. It didn’t solve a single problem 
with potatoes. It created some new ones for 
this year. 


Now, if we are going to spend any Govern- 
ment money should we not spend it in fields 
that are productive, in fields that will bring 
us results? You who live on the great plains 
would like to have more productive grasses. 
You would like to have some legumes, per- 
haps, if they exis} anywhere in the world, that 
would add nitrogen to your soil. You in 
Florida would probably like to have a grass 
that would stand the heat and the freezes 
both so that you wouldn’t have any interrup- 
tions, be without pasture. All over America 
we have the needs for new kinds of crops. 

Just think of this: One new crop on the 
great plains of America that would pay a 
little better than wheat, enough better to 
tempt farmers to put 25 percent of their 
acreage in that new crop, wcould solve the 
wheat surplus probably once and for all. 
One new crop, or a few such new crops, in 
the cotton area, could prevent the recurrence 
of cotton surpluses. 

Now we know that mere law making doesn’t 
work. We know that research does work 
and there are plenty of places to look for 
new crops. We do know in the United States 
there are probably not more than 200 species 
of plants as crops. In the United States and 
Canada, north of the Rio Grande there are 
15,000 species of plants native to our soil. 
On the face of the earth there are some 
300,000 species of plants. Out of all that 
marvelous abundance we have found out how 
to use as crops only about 200. There alone 
is a field for research that challenges the 
imagination, 
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Rivers, Harbors, and Public Works in 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 17 (legislative day of 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I made before the Committee on 
Appropriations on the subject of rivers, 
harbors, and public works in Pennsyl- 
vania, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT EY SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Civil 
Functions Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in submitting this 
statement I wish first to express my sincere 
appreciation of the recognition given by your 
committee to the urgent need of Pennsyl- 
vania for more effective protection against 
damage by recurring devastating floods. 

The extent to which many areas of Penn- 
sylvania have suffered loss of life and prop- 
erty and disastrous dislocation of produc- 
tion is well known to members of the sub- 
commitee. 

There is ample testimony of record to 
justify the expenditures now requested. On 
behalf of the people of Pennsylvania whose 
welfare and economic progress depends to 
a large extent upon the completion of the 
flood-control projects now under construc- 
tion, I ask approval of appropriations in the 
amounts recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget. These amounts, I am convinced, 
represent the minimum requirements to in- 
sure orderly and efficient progress on the 
individual flood-control projects. 

I am therefore requesting this committee 
to approve appropriations as foilows: 

Conemaugh Reservoir, $9,000,000; Sunbury, 
$1,200,000; East Branch Clarion Reservoir, 
$2,000,000; York, $90,100; Wiiliamsport, 
$1,200,000. 

For the maintenance of existing projects 
I ask the committee’s approval cf amounts 
as follows: 

Tionesta Reservoir, $60,000; Crooked Creek 
Reservoir, $60,000; Mahoning Creek Reservoir, 
$33,500; Loyalhanna Reservoir, $40,000; 
Youghiogheny Reservoir, $60,000; Johnstown, 
$15,000; Punxsutawney, $8,000; York, $18,000. 

In addition, I ask the committee to appro- 
priate the full budget amounts that will 
enable the engineers to proceed with the 
planning work on new projects authorized 
by Congress. 

The projects and the amounts requested 
are as follows: 

Allegheny River Reservoir, $30,000; Allen- 
town project, $50,000; Bear Creek Reservoir, 
$50,000; Johnsonburg, $10,000; Prompton 
Reservoir, $25,000; Shenango River, $50,000; 
Swoyersville and Forty Fort, $30,000; Union- 
town, $40,000. 

Two other projects for which I ask plan- 
ning appropriations are included in the om- 
nibus civil-functions bill. They are the Dy- 
berry Reservoir project for the Lackawaxen 
River for which $50,000 is needed, and the 
Bradford flood-control project which requires 
$50,000. 

In turning now to the rivers and harbors 
projects, I would like to call your attention 
to the fact that Pennsylvania is the only 
State of the Union which has three great 
ports giving access to the ocean trade routes 
of the world—the port of Philadelphia, with 
access to the Atlantic, the port of Pittsburgh 
through the Gulf of Mexico, and a Great 
Lake port at Erie. The maintenance of these 
great ports is vital to the industrial strength 
of Pennsylvania and to the economic ex- 
pansion of the Nation. 

Two items for which I ask approval are to 
carry forward improvements on the Monon- 
gahela River which are of vast importance 
to the coal, steel, and other industries in 
western Pennsylvania. They are the Mor- 
gantown lock and dam located at Morgan- 
town, W. Va., $2,000,000; and lock No. 2 at 
Pittsburgh for which $3,780,000 is requested. 

The completion of these modern locks and 
dams is of such great importance to the in- 
dustrial life of western Pennsylvania that 
I request an appropriation of $100,000 for 
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further planning of Monongahela River im- 
provements. 

I ask the committee to approve the item 
of $4,000,000 for culm-removal operation on 
the Schuylkill River; $500,000 for the Ohio 
River lock and dam construction; and an 
additional appropriation of $250,250 for 
open-channel work on the Ohio River. 

The importance of providing sufficient 
funds for the maintenance and operation of 
river and harbors projects cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

I therefore request approval of the full 
budget amount of $3,248,000 for dredging 
the Delaware River from Philadelphia to the 
sea, and recommend that $2,000,000 be ap- 
propriated to maintain dredging operations 
in the Delaware River between Philadelphia 
and Trenton, N. J, 

I further request the full budget amount 
for the Monongahela River, $89,300 for main- 
tenance dredging in the pools formed by the 
dams and $1,011,500 for operation and care 
of existing locks and dams; Allegheny River, 
$33,500 for maintenance dredging and $343,- 
700 for operation and care of locks and dams; 
Youghiogheny River, $20,000 for mainte- 
nance dredging in the 9-foot channel be- 
tween the mouth of the river and McKees- 
port; Ohio River lock and dam construction 
and open-channel work, $8,835,700 for 
maintenance; Schuylkill River, $1,000,000 to 
maintain dredging necessary to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the large commerce; Erie 
Harbor, $67,000 for dredging to maintain the 
25- and 26-foot depths in channel entrances 
and the harbor itself, ranging in depth from 
18 to 23 feet. 





Radio Station WHAM 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, WHAM, 
Rochester, N. Y., is one of America’s 
truly great radio stations. Public serv- 
ice has been the keynote in WHAM’s op- 
erating policy since the station first went 
on the air in 1922. 

In radio’s early days, when the indus- 
try grew so rapidly, stations were chang- 
ing frequencies and transmitting power 
almost at will, resulting in tremendous 
interference except in the cities where 
the stations were located. The persons 
who suffered by this interference were 
the farmers and small-town residents, 
who were almost completely forgotten 
by the then new wonder, radio. 

On the advice of a group of radio engi- 
neers the Federal Radio Commission in 
1928 set up 40 clear channels, interfer- 
ence-free frequencies, to give the neg- 
lected rural population at least part of 
the service which city residents then en- 
joyed. WHAM was assigned one of those 
clear channels, 1180 kilocycles. Then, as 
now, it proved worthy of that sacred 
trust—serving well its many listeners, 
rural and urban, in western New York 
and northwestern Pennsylvania. 

To demonstrate the value of WHAM 
to its area I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 


Recorp a statement on its highly valued 
orchard spray service, which is about to 
begin for another season, and to include 
also letters from agricultural leaders 
commending WHAM for this service. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WHAM’s CLEAR CHANNEL SeRveS New YORK 
Fruit BELT 


Station WHAM is a 50,000-watt clear-chan- 
nel station situated in the heart of the world- 
renowned fruit belt that lies along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Ontario in the State of 
New York. 

Fruit growing is one of the really big in- 
dustries in up-State New York. In the area 
served by WHAM, the 1949 fruit harvest 
totaled 20,090,000 bushels of apples; 1,428,000 
bushels of peaches; 2,900 tons of sweet cher- 
ries; 17,500 tons of sour cherries, and 1,195,- 
000 bushels of pears. Valuation of this crop 
was over $40,000,000. 

Crops of this caliber are not products of 
chance. They are the result of scientific 
planning and culture, and Station WHAM 
plays a large part in the fruit program in 
up-State New York by cooperating each year 
in a fruit spray service that has pioneered 
a@ new orchard-growing technique that has 
gained prominence across the United States. 

Back at the turn of the century, fruit grow- 
ers in the WHAM area met their first big 
orchard foe, the San Jose scale. To combat 
this serious threat to the orchard industry, 
fruit men set up a spray program, the suc- 
cess of which was so obvious in terms of 
bigger and better crops that research in 
spraying was extended to other fruit pests 
and has continued without let-up in an ever- 
expanding program of endeavor and success. 

Research has brought to light the priceless 
information that insect development and 
harmful tree growths are dependent upon 
combinations of precipitation, humidity, and 
temperature. Certain combinations of these 
factors will produce certain harmful results 
to orchards. Therefore in WHAM land, 
fruit specialists of the various county farm 
bureaus work in conjunction with the United 
States Weather Bureau, diagnose weather 
conditions, and then predict what preventive 
sprays or dusts should be applied. 

In the early days of this technique, a tele- 
phone network was used to spread daily 
word of what should be done to prevent dis- 
ease development. The slowness of this 
technique created a big difficulty. By the 
time the last member of the telephone net- 
work was contacted, it was often too late 
to spray effectively. In 1946, Ralph Palmer, 
fruit specialist for Monroe County Farm 
Bureau, worked out a plan with WHAM that 
overcame this objection. Special equipment 
in Palmer’s home was remotely controlled 
from the station's studios. Each morning, 
after working out his specialized informa- 
tion, Ralph Palmer went on the air and told 
growers just what to do. The huge suc- 
cess of this plan in Monroe County paved 
the way for the same type of operation to 
be set up in Orleans and Wayne Counties. 
The broadcasts start early in March or April 
and continue until the middle of July. 
The system was of such importance that a 
full account was published by the United 
States Weather Bureau with its nationally 
distributed weather map for Friday, August 
22, 1947, under the title “Weather and Fruit 
Growing.” 

Station WHAM considers fruit spray serv- 
ice one of its most dramatic examples of 
the assistance a radio station can extend to 
farmers and orchardmen when it has the 
facilities with which to do the job. 

WHAM’s complete farm division is ren- 
dering a highly valued public service to New 
York and Pennsylvania residents. Its fruit 


spray service is just one example of its value 
to the agricultural industry. , with 
its interference-free clear channel, is abje to 
get this urgent information to growers Over 
@ vast rural area, many parts of which wouiq 
have no radio service were it not for this 
clear-channel station. 


STATE oF New Yorx, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MARKETS 
Rochester, N. Y., August 24, 1949, 
Mr. Grorce HAEFNER, 
Farm Announcer, Radio Station WHAM 
Rochester, N. Y. y 

Dear MR. HaEFNER: I have recently been in 
contact with a number of farmers through. 
out western and central New York and can. 
not refrain from writing to tell you how 
much they appreciate your agricultural news, 
particularly the morning and midday periods, 
Apparently WHAM has been able to reach 
out to many of our New York State farmers 
and these farmers with whom I have talked 
certainly appreciate your fruit report and 
Market News Service. 

May I, at this time, add my personal thanks 
for the cooperation you have extended to 
this office in the use of our market reports, 

Very truly yours, 
H. H. Duncan, 
Assistant Director. 


oe 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICs, 
STATE OF NEw York, 
Rochester, N. Y., August 22, 1949, 
Mr. Grorce HAEFNER, 
Radio Station WHAM, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

DEaR Mr. HAEFNER: I want to take this op- 
portunity to write you about the radio fruit 
program which WHAM has broadcast in re- 
cent years. As you know, this program 
started under the regime of Tom Murray 
some 4 years ago and immediately attracted 
a considerable audience with a strong de- 
mand that it be enlarged and extended. This 
year witnessed a considerable expansion 
over the 1948 season and was widely listened 
to. 

Starting March 23, we broadcast 6 days a 
week until mid-April, when we went on 7 
days a week. By late June we were back to 6 
days a week, July 1 to 5 days and July 15 to 
8 days. The program was discontinued 
August 15 and might well have run another 
week. 

While the program was designed primarily 
for fruit growers in Monroe and Orleans 
Counties, it was widely listened to in all 
western New York—especially after June 30 
when it was the only fruit program on the 
air in western New York. 

Although the timing information was not 
readily usable outside of western New York, 
there was also a substantial audience in such 
other fruit areas as central and northern 
New York, the Hudson Valley, New England, 
and along the shore of Lake Erie in Pennsy!- 
vania and Ohio. We estimate that more 
than 5,000 western New York fruit growers 
listen regularly. 

Many farmers who grow no fruit listen to 
the weather portion of the broadcast. 

The fruit growers are very enthusiastic 
about the service and it would now not be 
possible to go through a spray season without 
it. In addition to being a splendid service 
program it has been highly effective as an 
educational feature and many growers have 
learned more in a few years about fruit prob- 
lems from this broadcast than in the prev!- 
ous one or two decades. 

Your organization is to be complimented 
on this public service and you would have 4 
real argument on your hands should the pro- 
gram be abandoned or restricted. 














{ter plan on starting again March 15 or 
soon thereafter in 1950. ss 
Sincerely yours, 
RaLtPH G. PALMER, 
Associate County Agricultural Agent, 





—— 


KENDALL, N. Y., August 26, 1949. 
ST ATI ION W H AM, 
Ro hester, N. Y. 
Mr. RALPH PALMER, 
M e County Farm Bureau, 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 


Mr. ArtHuR WEST, 
Orl ; County Farm Bureau, 
Albion, N. Y. 


GeNTLEMEN: My thanks for the fruit broad- 
ice for the season which has just 
You may not receive many letters 
am sure that all fruit growers appre- 
it very much. I know of many city 
rs who listened to it every morning on 
ir way to work in their cars, and it caused 
ny questions to be asked as to our prob- 
lems. The weather forecast was one which 
caused comment because it was nearly al- 
earer to what happened than the other 
ar forecast. 
all did a swell job and I hope that it 
will be repeated next year. 
Sincerely yours, 








JOHN W. TUCKER. 


—_—_—— 


ORLEANS COUNTY EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Albion, N. Y., August 23, 1949. 
Mr. GeorcE HAEFNER, 

Radio Station WHAM, 

Rochester, N. Y. apn 

Dear GeorGeE: I would like to take this ; 
opportunity in behalf of our fruit committee 

; to thank you and the management of WHAM 
E for the excellent cooperation we have had 
F this season in the radio fruit spray service. ° 

We had about 1,200 fruit growers and about 
600 vegetable growers following daily weather 
reports and spray service. Numerous city and 
village people listened in, too, and wrote for 
specific information on their trees or berries, 
and mentioned the program. 

Fruit growers in adjoining southern coun. 
ties also wrote us, indicating a wide coverage. 
A number of dairy-fruit growers report hav- 
ing pul radios in the barn to get the daily 
spray service and weather reports. 

Even the Geneva Experiment Station work- 
ers tune in to get the daily weather reports 
and follow field spray developments. 

Growers are anxious to see the program 
centinued again next spring, and we hope 
to have your continued fine cooperation. 

Yours sincerely, 1 
ARTHUR G. WEST, 
County Agricultural Agent. 








i SDERAL-STATE MARKET NEws SERVICE, 


Rochester, N. Y., August 19, 1949. a ; 


Mr. Grorce HAEFNER, 0S 
Farm Director, WHAM, ; 
Rochester, N. Y. i 
Dear Mr. HAEFNER: We expect to start our 
daily market reports on or about August 24 
at that time we will begin sending you 
(Via teletype collect) excerpts from these 
reports for broadcasting over WHAM. .* 
3 is the beginning of the twenty-sixth © 
n during which this office has furnished 
tation with agricultural information of 
importance to growers and shippers . 
the large territory which you cover. 
D iring the 9 months of each season that 
y adcast this information we received % 
many very favorable comments from both ~ 
srowers and shippers in this territory re- 2 
rCing your station and the manner in 
1 you handle our reports. Sometimes 
3 & period of 24 hours your announcers 
repeated two or three times many spe- | 
orts that we might furnish; such as 
Gamage in competing sections, etc. 
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Such handling of market reports is most cer- 
tainly appreciated by the rural population of 
New York State as well as adjoining States. 


Again let me thank you for the splendid 


cooperation that continues to exist year after 
year between this office and WHAM. 


Very truly yours, 
A. L. THOmas, 
Local Representative. 





The Ministrations of Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Looking at Life,” written by 
Erich Brandeis, and published in the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) New Dominion, on 
March 15, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LOOKING AT LIFE 
(By Erich Brandeis) 


A few evenings ago a truck driving through 
one of New York City’s crowded melting-pot 
sections, skidded on the icy pavement, and 


ran over a boy who was playing in the street. 


Both of the youngster’s legs were crushed. 
He was unconscious. It was evident that he 
did not have long to live. 

Out of the crowd came a priest. He kneeled 
down by the boy’s side and prayed. The boy 
was a Jewish boy. 

The truck driver, tears streaming from his 
eyes, had stopped his vehicle and he, too, 
kneeled down by the boy’s stricken form and 
prayed. The driver, as I later found out was 
a Protestant. 

As usual in New York, before the ambu- 
lance had time to arrive, thousands had 
rushed into the block, where the accident 
had happened. 

It was only with the help of two husky 
policemen that the grief-stricken mother 
could make her way to her son's side. 

Tenderly, she took her son’s head into her 


‘Rs arms and prayed to God—in Yiddish. 


Then the ambulance came. The boy was 
taken to the hospital where he is now con- 
fined. 

The doctors are hopeful that he may live, 


although he may be crippled for the rest of . 
» his life. 


However, perhaps their skill and the com- 


bined prayers of Catholics, Protestants, and 


Hebrews will make him whole again. 


Not much of a story in these days of 


world-shaking events. 
Yet in it may lie the answer to so many 
unanswered questions we ask ourselves. 


In it may also lie the answer to the hun- ° 


dreds who have written me and asked why 


» there must be so much dissension in religion. 


There is no dissension in religion. 

The dissension is among the churches. 

Whenever there is a disaster, whenever 
man’s weak ego cries out for God’s help— 
man knows only one God—the God of his 
soul. 

When God is needed instantly nobody § 


' asks those who need help whether they are 


Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. 
That priest, that truck driver, that mother, 
although each belonging to a different 


% against discrimination. 
_* that has been going on for years against 
& reaction; 
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church, did not pray to different Gods. 
They prayed to the same God. 

How many gods do you sticklers for 
methods think there are? 

Do you, who believe that only in your faith 
lies salvation, dare to say that those who 
don’t share it are heathens? 

You may as well say that unless you pray 
to God dressed in a certain costume, He will 
not hear you. 

You may as well insist that Heaven is re- 
served entirely for your own clique. 

I, for one, deny that the very cleavages 
that divide man on this earth are God-made, 
I believe that man’s soul cries out for unity, 
and I call upon the churches to set the 
example. 





No FEPC Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from a recent issue of the Metropolitan 
Star of New York City. The statement 
will be useful, I think, to those who wish 
to evaluate accurately the position we 
are now in, in regard to civil-rights 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 
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No FEPC RETREAT ' 


Gocd victories are never bought cheaply. 
Sometimes, the road is easy. Sometimes it 
is a rough highway, filled with obstacles. 

The road to passage of a just FEPC bill is 
not an easy one to travel. Progress in a 
democracy is slow but sure. That is the 
way of a demccracy. That is the only way 
we would have it. 

.Thus, the good people seeking progress 
through enactment of a just FEPC bill 
should not be disheartened by the emascu- 
lated measure forced through the House by a 
coalition of narrow-minded Dixiecrats and 
reactionary Republicans. 

There are liberal men and women in both 
parties—yes, even in the South—who will 
ultimately repudiate this blotch on Ameri- 
can demccracy. 

This Congress was voted into office with a 
mandate to protect the civil rights of all 
Americans. There can be no compromise 
in this crusade. There can be no retreat 
> from the front lines of decency and progress. 

The FEPC fight now goes into the Senate. 
There still is a good chance of getting a good 
bill out of this Congress. But that will de- 
pend upon you—and you—and you. 

The full force of American opinion must 
be brought to bear on Congress. Every en- 
lightened American must inform his legis- 
lator of his intention to support a bill giving 
an FEPC power to enforce its decisions. 

The fight for FEPC is not merely one 
It represents a battle 


* 


& 


against Rankinism and all that 


, RANKIN apparently espouses. The entire 


4, world is watching the FEPC fight, for if we 


> can wipe economic discrimination from the 


* face of America we will encourage democratic 


. 


&*° forces elsewhere to combat discrimination, 


dictatorship, totalitarianism, and all the evils 
of bigotry. 
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that both of our Senators are enlightened 
statesmen, in the forefront of the fight for 
just causes. Both our Senators—IrvING IvEs, 
Republican, and HERBERT LEHMAN, Demo- 
crat—are pledged to support a just FEPC 
bill. { 

We must give them the support they de- 
serve. We cannot falter now because of a 
temporary setback, 

It is ironical that the cause of FEPC should 
have suffered its serious blow on the eve 
of Brotherhood Week. It is up to us to cor- 
rect that situation. 

The time for action is growing short. The 
Administration bill—supported by every for- 
ward-looking American—will be brought up 
in the Senate by March 10. 

Let them hear your voice now. Let the 
voice of America tell the Senate there will be 
no retreat along the road to progress. To- 
gether, Americans all, we must march ahead 
and inspire the world with our good deeds— 
pointing the way to peace and brotherhood 
for all mankind. 


————————— 


Banking Service for Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, undér 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD, I include therein an address by Mr. 
E. A. Mattison on banking service for 
everyone: 

BANKING SERVICE FOR EVERYONE 


(By E. A. Mattison, executive vice president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif; 
before the savings and mortgage confer- 
ence, American Bankers Association, New 
York, March 13, 1950) 


Banking service for everyone is probably 
an idealistic conception so far as the whole 
body of the banking business is concerned. 
Perhaps one way to achieve it would be to 
follow the suggestion which came to us in 
the form of a cartoon. The drawing showed 
a big sign over one of our larger branches 
reading: “No waiting, no delay, 48 vice 
presidents.” 

Even in a certain bank out in California, 
where banking service is already available 
for everyone, everyone doesn’t use it. Every- 
one doesn't yet need banking service. But 
we are working on that, too. 

Perhaps that indicates something of the 
nature of the job we face. Even though we 
are all progressive enough to think seriously 
of fully democratizing our banking services, 
and making them available to all who care to 
use them, we have an obligation to go farther 
than that. 

The very nature of banking is uniquely one 
of service. Its only reason for existence is 
service to others. A shoemaker could wear 
his own shoes and a farmer eat his own corn 
and beef and a tailor wear his own clothing, 
and these three could trade around among 
themselves. But what good would the bank- 
er’s product be merely to himself or a few 
neighbors? 

The experience of some of us goes to show 
that the accomplishment of banking serv- 
ices for everyone is reached over a road 
which is made rough by many obstacles, 
many bumps and detours, misunderstand- 
ings, misinterpretations, and disappoint- 


ments, and beset by vexations of the spirit 
and more than a few holdup men. 

I, however, am not the man who would 
counsel you to stay off this road, as the 
scenery along the way is spectacular and 
your destination is worthwhile. And it is 
a road we all must travel, because no one 
can stand still where he is today, no matter 
how much he would like to. 

A. P. Giannini, the founder of the Bank 
of America, who gave me my first lessons in 
actual banking, used to beat it into my 
head that the more important job was to 
conduct the business so that more and more 
people would want banking service—would 
need it. That meant operating in a way to 
advance the general economy, to foster 
growth and create opportunity. 

I think you will agree that his point has 
been proved. You are well aware of Cali- 
fornia’s economic position today. And that 
one bank, at last year end, had 4,088,000 de- 
posit accounts, including 2,649,047 savings 
accounts. In that single year 1,398,000 bor- 
rowers were accommodated. 

Therefore we can stipulate that savings 
and commercial banking is public service, 
and we can look anybody in the eye and 
make it stick. And mark this—it happens 
to be one of the living facts in the Ameri- 
can scheme of things that can keep this 
trend toward the so-called welfare state 
from turning it into a farewell state—fare- 
well to freedom, rising standards, and in- 
centive. 

I suggest to you, gentlemen, that if all 
bankers will unify into a shoulder-to-shoul- 
der front on this concept of doing all busi- 
ness on the basis of public service, we will 
win the intelligent support of the people and 
cause the tide to turn. 

Is that an extravagant statement? It is 
not. It is straight and narrowtruth. Bank- 
ers are a lively force in every community 
throughout this land, and regardless of what 
is said by their traducers, bankers almost 
everywhere are respected and the example 
they set has a powerful influence for miles 
around. 

Banking service for everyone, then, means 
more than Opening the door to small ac- 
counts. It means constructive service to the 
entire community, a service which creates 
opportunity, enterprise, employment, and— 
naturally—new customers. By way of illus- 
tration let me mention that Bank of America 
has more customers today than there were 
people in the whole State of California 25 
years ago. 

I hope you'll pardon me making an occa- 
sional reference to that bank I just men- 
tioned. I guess I’m like the man who was 
always talking about his wife. One day a 
friend protested. “For heaven's sake,” he 
said, “don’t you know any other women you 
can talk about?” And the man’s answer 
was: “Oh, yes; but I know my wife better 
than the others.” 

Anyway, the effect of good banking service 
may be inferred from the recent figures which 
show the income of the average Californian 
is approximately $25 per month higher than 
the national average, and bank deposit fig- 
ures show per capita bank deposits for the 
United States to be $894, as against $1,207 
in California. 

As a matter of fact, the banks of this coun- 
try as a whole have advanced quite a way 
along the road of banking service for every- 
one. Some individual banks are lagging be- 
hind, but they are not represented here 
today. Everybody in this audience is here 
because he is progressive. So let us review 
the things that are being done to provide 
banking service for everyone. 

First, we welcome a deposit account from 
anybody, whether he wears greasy overalls or 
a top hat, and we open his savings account 
for a buck even though it may cost us more 
than that to put it on the books. 

We spend good money in advertising to 
bring these people in, and we spend more 
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We, in New York State, are fortunate in 


money to preach the gospel of thrift anq to 
persuade these people to build up their ac. 
counts. 

We incur increased operating costs by in. 
stalling systematic savings programs such as 
Christmas Club and Thrift Club, knowing 
that although it costs us money we are mak. 
ing a sound investment, one which will bring 
us and our communities a fat return jin 
happier, healthier and wealthier citizens, ang 
a consequent big increase in the number of 
profitable customers. 

We make a further investment in teaching 
oncoming generations the virtues of thrift 
by persuading the schools to install school 
savings systems, and we employ specialist 
tellers who travel to these schools and on 
specified bank days collect the deposits of 
the children. As we accept deposits of pen- 
nies the cost of collecting and recording and 
protecting them is often many times the cash 
value of the deposits, but we have proved by 
experience that no sounder investment could 
be made, The children who participate grow 
up familiar with at least part of the banking 
function. Many, many are the histories of 
substantial success won in the business 
world by men and women who got their 
first practical lessons in accumulating and 
conserving funds, and putting them to profit- 
able work, through their school savings bank- 
ing. 

By the way, in these days of alarm over 
juvenile delinquency, there is a little noted 
constructive side to saving which was touched 
on in an editorial in a California newspaper 
last month. The editorial expressed the view 
that the youngster who is taught the mean- 
ing and value of thrift is not likely to grow 
up with a blind determination to get money 
or valuables which belong to others. The 
lad who is taught to save, said the editor, 
soon gains a sense of self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility. He learns the importance of 
standing on his own feet and attaining his 
goals through his own efforts. 

I have limited myself to savings banking 
up to this point because this audience is 
made up mostly of savings bankers, but the 
subject assigned me is banking service for 
everyone, which means I must touch lightly 
on other aspects of banking services before 
I wind up. 

But before we temporarily turn away from 
savings, we of course have to refer to the 
lending services in that category, and here 
again the progressive minds in this audience 
will agree on this with me: That public serv- 
ice exists in the lending of savings funds 
just as emphatically as in the deposit services. 

The insured loans in the FHA and the GI 
fields have enabled us all to extend credit 
for home construction to a much greater ex- 
tent than would have been possible otherwise. 

This has resulted in a much wider degree 
of home ownership with all its attendant 
virtues, which include more permanence in 
family life, a chance for more families to get 
their roots down, a chance for young folks 
to develop a real sense of home stability, 4 
better standard of living, a higher moral 
tone, and an all-around healthier and hap- 
pier mode of life. 

If that isn't a substantial public service 
I never heard of one, and we have proved at 
the same time that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire by making some money at it. And 
it is only a small part of the story. 

These same aspects appear in all types of 
real-estate lending, whether the loans are 
insured or not. That is—they appear when 
we have the wholesome view in mind that 
we are engaging in free private enterprise 
from motives of public service and enlight- 
ened self-interest. They do not appear 
where there is no motive other than self- 
interest. Fellows of that kind do not be- 
lieve in banking service for everyone. A 
large “Do not disturb” sign, while not visible 
to the human eye, is as obvious over their 
doors and their desks as if painted on a card, 

















would make no difference how many 


and it 
vice presidents they had. 


of course, as I have hinted, this business 


of serving the public conscientiously is not 
all milk and honey. Popular acceptance can 
grow to the point where you stir up the de- 
structive attention either of a jealous type of 
competition or of those professional reform- 
ers whose real profession is riding on the 
packs of those who really produce and 
chieve. 

er oe business institution, and especially a 
bank, can no more discharge its responsibili- 
ties to the community by merely paying taxes 
than can the individual citizen. We must 
all seek constantly for new services, new ways 
to extend our usefulness. And while on 
this theme let me mention that I agree with 
those savings bankers who believe that their 
lending functions, now legally limited to 
real-estate loans and corporation bonds, 
could, and should be extended to the 
personal-loan field, and bring more of this 
sort of financial service into the scope of 
banking. 

Logic suggests that business done by loan 
companies must be bankable, as much of 
the money they lend is wholesaled to them 
by banks. 

In the effort to render a full credit serv- 
ice, the savings banker is the most handi- 
capped of all, and the field to which he is 
limited by law is one in which nonbank 
lenders are extremely active. 

Incidentally, here in the East you savings 
bankers have a command of long-term money 
which gives you an advantage even over your 
cousins in the commercial banks. Perhaps 
you could apply more pressure to this ad- 
vantage by paying more to your depositors to 
encourage their thrift and build your loan- 
able funds, and earn more through your in- 
creased volume of lending. That would be 
no more than the type of good, clean com- 
petition from which the public would benefit. 

The general scope of banking has certainly 
widened within this generation. To con- 
tinue with the list of things being done to 
provide banking services for everyone, there 
are of course individual savings accounts, 
joint savings accounts, trustee savings ac- 
counts, Christmas club and thrift club sav- 
ings accounts, time deposits, open accounts, 
allotment savings accounts, and certificates of 
deposit. 

On the commercial side are the checking 
accounts, individual and joint, regular 
checcing and tenplan, and such refine- 
ments as the personalized check, and such 
services as automatic transfer of funds from 
checking to savings accounts. 

On the list of bank credit services, under a 

policy to provide the type of credit best suited 
to the needs of all, are commercial loans, 
real estate loans, loans to farmers, personal 
loans, automobile financing, automobile re- 
pairs, automobile loans, doctor-patient loans, 
household appliance and furniture financing, 
insurance premium financing, loans to buy, 
build, or repair homes, term loans for small 
business, loans to trucking concerns, indus- 
trial equipment financing, farm equipment 
financing, aircraft financing and GI home and 
business financing. 
_ Then there are all the various trust serv- 
ices the safe-deposit services, the collection 
of drafts and checks and installments for 
cust mers; courtesy cards, letters of intro- 
Guction for travelers to correspondent banks, 
ravelers checks, money orders for all occas 
Sions, and all the foreign ‘banking services, 
ding foreign exchange, letters of credit, 
. ections and discounts and foreign-branch 
48cClilties, 

That is just a quick run-down to remind 
Us all how the variety of bank services has 
*xpanded and to indicate that, as we travel 
om, th sre is always a new horizon ahead for 
Us all, new fields for healthy competition 
‘rony which the public benefits. 

It seems to me that an important part of 
Providing these services for everyone is to 
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see that everyone knows about it, just as 
much for the public-relations benefits as for 
increasing the volume of the business. But 
let us be sure we understand what we mean 
when we talk about public relations, because 
sO many bankers interpret the term as no 
one else ever does, and they have been doing 
so for a long time. 

I was sitting in our Los Angeles offices one 
day when an officer from a bank in Arizona 
dropped in. He said he wanted some briefing 
on public relations, as he had just been given 
that assignment by his bank. A bright young 
man of ours started on a thumbnail outline 
of public-relations concepts as we have 
learned them, but it soon became apparent 
our visitor was “all at sea.” At last he broke 
in and said: “Hold on. I’m not talking about 
interpreting our bank to the public. lama 
salesman after new business. How do I go 
about it?” 

In other lines of business a sales repre- 
sentative never thinks of calling himself a 
public-relations man, and we in banking can 
hardly expect the public to understand our 
attempts at public relations if we do not 
understand them ourselves. And so it was 
patiently explained that while a salesman 
should not misrepresent himself as a public- 
relations man, he should nevertheless do 
his work with the knowledge that he must 
be governed by good public-relations pol- 
icies. 

Such policies must govern selling just as 
they govern all contacts with the public. 
And this brings me around to the most im- 
portant point of this subject, the conclusion 
that good public relations demands we pro- 
vide banking services for everyone. And 
that we sell them honestly, giving full value 
for value received. Any banker knows from 
experience with his customers that shoddy 
goods and services at fancy prices will ruin 
a business, and all the press blurbs in- 
spired by another misconception of a public- 
relations man will not save it. 

The full job of serving everyone takes us 
not only among the individuals to whom 
progressive bankers have opened their doors, 
but out beyond the walls of our offices to the 
groups and organizations and communities 
where opportunities for service may be 
found. 

Take the organized American community, 
and when you set aside the few large centers 
where experienced financial guidance can be 
found within city government, there remain 
thousands upon thousands of cities, towns, 
and villages where professional staff talent 
of that kind simply does not exist. Conse- 
quently, when such communities are faced 
with bond issues and other problems of 
finance they would be exposed to exploita- 
tion and unnecessarily high costs but for 
the public-service-minded banker who makes 
the talents and facilities of himself and his 
organization available, at’a fair cost, to that 
community. The very woods are full of op- 
portunities to perform service for all. 

In September, being convinced that no 
real depression elements existed in the 
economy, and believing that prices and qual- 
ity were at a stabilization point, we inaugu- 
rated a campaign to instill confidence in 
people and inspire them to buy the things 
they desired but had been hesitant to pur- 
chase because of the uncertainties in these 
respects. Our buy-now campaign was waged 
over a broad advertising and merchandis- 
ing front, through such mediums as news- 
papers, periodicals, billboards, radio, and 
direct mail. By these means, our thought 
and our voice were directed to help manu- 
facturers and dealers to sell goods, and our 
credit facilities were made more widely avail- 
able than ever before to assist people in ac- 
quiring worthwhile things. 

Community building activity often calls 
for sacrifices of time and convenience, and 
thanks for it are often delayed, but it is the 


job of the banker to carry his share of the | 
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load, and he cannot make the claim of pro- 
viding service for everyone until he does. ~ 

A good banker, of course, always counts 
the cost. But as he believes in balancing 
the books he counts the benefits as well. 
In addition to profits, one of the benefits is 
@ growing appreciation for the banker in 
the community, and consequently a greater 
assurance of his continuance in business. 
There have been disquieting indications 
that without a larger degree of public ap- 
preciation the days of the private-enterprise 
banker in this country might be numbered. 
A. P. Giannini, in acknowledging the great 
growth of the Bank of America, made the 
statement that “if our institution has be- 
come great it is by consent of the people we 
serve.” In my humble judgment that is a 
statement that could well be hurg over 
every banker’s desk. There could be no bet- 
ter reminder of who is boss. 

Another area to be embraced by any com- 
plete set of banking service is that of small 
business. 

Many of the small-business men in my 
circle of acquaintance are pretty self-con- 
scious over the eternal fuss made about 
them by the politician. Out on the west 
coast, of course, the small-business man’s 
financial needs are thoroughly taken care of 
by the private enterprise banker, and this 
was publicly confirmed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Sawyer after his recent tour out there. 

Incidentally, it was just a few years ago 
that a congressional committee came out our 
way to see what new laws could be passed to 
meet the financial needs of small business. 
After a few sessions in San Francisco the 
inquiry fell apart and the rest of the Cali- 
fornia schedule was abandoned. Small busi- 
ness had told the investigators: “Leave us 
alone. We are doing all right.” 

That illustrates exactly what I mean. 
When we do provide the banking services 
needed our customers tell the investigators: 
“Leave us alone. We are doing all right.” 
We serve our own best interests by serving the 
public interest. Nobody denies that small 
business does have its financial problems. 
My point is, these problems can be solved 
with bankers who are willing and deter- 
mined to solve them. It is when we neglect 
to solve them that the politician finds his 
opportunity to step in and close off another 
field to private democratic banking. 

We have heard it said that in Moscow they 
teach the doctrine that capitalism has no 
basic soundness and therefore is bound to 
fall of its own weight. The Commies seem to 
think that all they have to do is give us a 
push or two, and then stand by to pick up the 
pieces. 

That is a very queer doctrine in view of 
the most obvious fact that the whole modern 
industrial world was produced by capitalism, 
and it is equally obvious that without cap- 
italism to support it, the world would disin- 
tegrate into chaos and poverty-stricken mis- 
ery. 

Since capitalism is founded on the prin- 
ciple of saving, and the use of savings in 
the production of goods and services by 
democratic privately owned enterprise, the 
importance of the role of the banker is as 
plain as the stripes in the American flag. 

We must not let anybody take that im- 
portance away from us. We must not submit 
to constriction in our services, to derogation 
of our leadership in the economy, to a de- 


: basement of our functions or a subordination 


of our role. We must not continue sub- 
missively to accept bureaucratic or socialis- 
tic encroachments, for that could only end 
in defeat for all democratic enterprise. 

Rather, we must advance. This advance 
can be made by providing banking service 
for everyone. Make it as cleanly competitive 
as you like, for ethical competition spurs 
progress, 

Let’s advance by improving our present 
services, hunting for new ones, promoting op- 
portunity and employment. Let’s shake off 
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dition. Then, with popular support won by 
our combined efforts, we can prove, more than 
any other single segment of our society, that 
the American democratic-capitalistic Way, 
properly administered, is more than a match 
for specious theorists who bait their total- 
itarian traps with appeals to human greed, 
slothfulness and ignorance. 
We are on the right road. 


going. 


Let’s keep 





Commodore John Barry, a Great American 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. O’HAR4 of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I am extending my 
remarks to include an address on Com- 
modore John Barry which, on the invi- 
tation of the Irish War Veterans and the 
urging of my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Nebraska, the Honor- 
able EUGENE E. O’SULLIVAN, I am un- 
dertaking to deliver on St. Patrick’s Day 
at the annual ceremonies at the monu- 
ment in Franklin Square in Washington, 
erected by a grateful nation in memory 
of one of its greatest heroes. The ad- 
dress follows: 


It is fitting that annually on St. Patrick's 
Day those of Irish blood should gather at the 
monument of Commodore John Barry. 

On the occasion of the dedication of this 
monument President Woodrow Wilson said 
of him that when John Barry left the shores 
of Ireland he brought with him to the shores 
of America his heart. 

I would pause here to suggest that the 
greatest of all the many contributions Irish 
blood has made to the lands of their adop- 
tion has been that of human sympathy. The 
Irish heart is a tender heart and Irish ears 
are never closed to the cries of distress from 
those who are in need of friends and of 
help. 

It is said that in the first half of the 
eighteenth century 500,000 young men of 
Irish blood left their native land to scatter 
throughout the world. They served in every 
army and in every navy in all the countries 
of the universe. Their descendants remained 
in those alien lands, and it is not too much 
to say that it was their influence on public 
opinion that either sparked or aided in the 
sparking of every good fight for practices 
and laws on the heart side. 

It could not have been otherwise. The 
long years of oppression, of cruel injustices, 
and ox bitter hardships had put deep in the 
Irish blood something that centuries under 
more friendly circumstances could never re- 
move. How long the ancestors of my Irish 
grandfather and of my Irish grandmother 
were eking out existence in the bogs when 
their lands had been taken from them, and 
they would not bend the knee to the snap- 
ping of the fingers of an invader, I know 
only from the legends of my family which is 
not unlike that of most Irish-American 
families. But what I of myself know, as you 
of yourselves know, is that the voice of pro- 
test against any kind of inhumanity that in 
the years of Ireland’s grief was planted in 
Irish blood still speaks in the blood that is in 
me and that is in you. 

We cannot reach back into the yesterdays 
of history and ease the pain of Irish patriots 
and Irish martyrs. But God in His grace 
giving us strength and the opportunity, we 
will not cease wherever our lot has placed 


us to come to the aid of those who are abused 
and oppressed. The quickest way to reach 
the fighting Irish is through the heart. 

Commodore John Barry in a very special 
sense is our hero of the War for Independ- 
ence. I think this practice of giving special 
nationalistic acclaim to the fathers of our 
liberty serves a useful purpose. It tends to 
keep constantly reminding us of that which 
we never must forget. That which we have 
in this land of freedom, which we all enjoy 
and prize, was given us as the joint contribu- 
tion of all the races and all the peoples from 
which we sprang. 

For the memory of Commodore John Barry 
we feel an affection heightened by the fact 
that his modesty and spirit of self-effacement 
left it almost entirely to the researchers of 
history to establish long after his passing the 
tremendous magnitude of his work. In a 
period when many men in leadership were 
given, if not to self-laudation, at least to 
writing copiously of events in which they 
had been participants, Commodore John 
Barry did the job and having done it forgot 
it and started on another. 

I am not surprised that one of his most 
recent biographers, not of his blood or of his 
religion, states that each new research into 
the forgotten records of the past establishes 
Commodore John Barry on an ever-heighten- 
ing pedestal. His skill and his courage at 
sea and in combat long have been the sub- 
ject of song and story. What we are glimp- 
sing now, more and more with every year, 
is that Commodore John Barry was one of 
the outstanding constructive geniuses of his 
age. 

tr would say that the title that has been 

accorded him, “Father of the American 
Navy,” is appropriately conferred and espe- 
cially in one sense, which seems not to have 
received the attention it deserves. 

During the years the American Navy has 
been noted for the independence of its offi- 
cers and their impatience at times with ci- 
vilian supervision. I do not wish to get into 
a discussion of this phase of Navy spirit in 
connection with recent events, as each sit- 
uation must be judged strictly by the facts 
and circumstances governing that situation. 
Therefore any similarity, may I explain, is 
merely coincidental. 

It is interesting, however, in viewing Com- 
modore John Barry in the light of the title 
accorded him, “Father of the American 
Navy,” to note that Barry was the first naval 
commander in our history to lock horns with 
a civilian authority that stood then much in 
the position of our present office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. The affair almost cost 
him his command. The vote in the Congress 
for his removal failed only because it was a 
tie. Had there been a change of but one 
vote, the genius of John Barry would have 
been lost to the American people in that field 
where he was so brilliantly preeminent. 

What John Barry said to his civilian supe- 
rior was that he knew more about ships than 
all the civilians put together, which, of 
course, was true, and when the superior thus 
addressed accused Barry of disrespect to the 
office of authority, Barry shot back at him 
this classic: 

“Damn you, I don’t value you more than 
my duty requires.” 

Barry was not a man of letters. His writ- 
ing was confined to rough entries in the logs 
of his ships and the briefest of correspond- 
ence. Yet in the exasperation of receiving an 
order which to a seagoing man seemed the 
improper thing he coined a phrase which 
will live as long as his fame. 

Commodore John Barry also was the first 
American naval commander to run head-on 
into an economy drive. The proud fleet that 
he had built, with the majestic flagship, 
the United States, the queen of the waves, 
was whittled down to the barest skeleton 
in the name of economy. Those were the 
years when the great sea power of Britain, 
opening to the British the rich commerce 
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-inertia and any bindings with outworn tra- 


of the world, was in the buildin 
One cannot but wonder how differe 
have been the fortunes of the British peopl 
for the last century and more if when eetn. 
aA was destroying the American fleet “ 
similar economy was lowerin 

mame y € the Union 

But after his death the fame of Commo. 
dore John Barry gained the victory over an. 
other economy drive. In the name of econ. 
omy the bill authorizing the building of 
this monument was fought in the Congress 
Even after its passage, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was urged to veto the appropria. 
tion on the ground that the Federal Goy. 
ernment could not afford to put $50,000 into 
a memorial for one of the greatest of he. 
roes. President Roosevelt replied that he 
was determined to cut Federal expenditures 
to the very bone, but he didn’t intenq to 
begin by using the ax on good old Jack 
Barry. 

We stand clustered around this monu- 
ment on this St. Patrick’s Day of 1950 as 
other gatherings will do in the years ahead 
and we wonder if any appropriation of 850,. 
000 almost four decades ago could have re- 
turned a richer yield. It is idle to say that 
the sight of a monument to a great man 
does not with all of us have the moving 
power of inspiration and of influence. 

Countless thousands of men and women 
and children have stood before this monu- 
ment and have gone back to their homes 
in every State in the Union, and to all cor- 
ners of the world, the better for having had 
communion with the spirit of one of the 
greatest of our Revolutionary heroes. 


g stage, 
nt might 





Voteless Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Why Freedom Can't Ring 
Here—Citizens of the Nation’s Captial 
Treated as Defective Americans,” writ- 
ten by Jesse C. Suter and published in 
the March 1950 issue of the General Fed- 
eration Clubwoman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


Wuy FrREEepoM CAN’t RING HEeRE—CITIZENS OF 
NATION’S CAPITAL TREATED AS DEFECTIVE 
AMERICANS 


(By Jesse C. Suter’) 


It is surprising how many people from out 
in the States are amazed when they Visi! 
Washington and learn that their fellow 
Americans permanently residing in the 
National Capital have no part whatever 11 


1The writer, Jesse C. Suter, is a second 
generation District native. He is a member 
of the editorial staff of the Evening Star and 
the Sunday Star, acting chairman of the 
Citizens Joint Committee on National Repre- 
sentation, a vice president of the Association 
of Oldest Inhabitants, and former president 
of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations 
and of the Society of Natives of the District 
of Columbia. He also was chairman of the 
Citizens’ Advisory Council. He has for ® 
number of years had a civic column in the 
Sunday Star, under the heading Civic 


problems, civic bodies. 














the government of their country. For here 
these truly national Americans, holding al- 
legiance to the United States but not to any 
State, are regarded as being American citizens 
solely for the purpose of bearing the burdens 
which fall alike on all Americans. 

They are required to pay all national taxes, 

obey all national laws, and to fight, bleed, 
and perhaps die in the defense of their coun- 
try, in whose government they are permitted 
10 part. 
, Only in the bearing of these burdens are 
they on an equal footing with the citizens of 
the several States. But when it comes to the 
possession and enjoyment of valued funda- 
mental American privileges, the equality 
vanishes into thin air. 

Boys from the District and boys from the 
States serving overseas in the armed forces 
during World War II were brought to stern 
realization of this political inequality, when 
an opportunity was afforded servicemen to 
vote by mail in the national election. Those 
from the States were accorded the privilege 
of voting, while their comrades in arms from 
the District of Columbia, who were sharing 
the same hardships and dangers, could not 
in the same way participate in the govern- 
ment of their country for which they were 
fighting. 

Viewing the originals of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States always gives visitors to Wash- 
ington a genuine thrill. But they will look 
in vain in Washington for an exemplification 
of the underlying principles of the American 
Government which makes it a Government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. However, here it is, in effect, a Gov- 
ernment of a part of the people, by a part 
of the people, and for all of the people. As 
strange as it may seem, the shot fired at Lex- 
ington and heard around the world has not 
been heard yet in Washington, and conse- 
quently freedom can’t ring here. 

Existence of so amazing a situation de- 
serves analysis and an explanation, as it 
should be accounted for in some manner. 
We find that these 100 percent Americans 
permanently residing in the District, exceed- 
ing in population a number of the States, are 
not permitted representation in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, which 
constitute the Congress. The Congress is 
both the local and the National Legislature 
of these voteless people. We also find that 
these people have no vote for the President, 
even though he is not only their President, 
but is virtually their governor, for he ap- 
points all of their local administrative and 
judicial officers. That gives an explanation 
in a nutshell, but not an excuse. 


NO POLITICAL STATUS 


The existence of this state of affairs is due 
to the fact that the Constitution of the 
United States neither provides for nor pro- 
hibits such representation and voting privi- 
leges for the citizens of the seat of govern- 
ment. Provision for representation in the 
Congress and among the presidential electors 
applies only to the people of the sovereign 
States which comprise the Union. It is even 
Silent as to defining the political status of 
the bona fide residents of the seat of govern- 
ment, 

The only reference in the Constitution to 
the seat of government is found in article I, 
section 8 and seventeenth clause. It is as 
follows: “(The Congress shall have power) 
to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such District (not exceeding 
10 miles square) as may by cessions of par- 
Ucular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the government of 
the United States.” 

_ this completes a full thumbnail diagnosis 
or the political ills and disabilities which 
beset these District people. The disease has 
been called political inequity, un-American- 


ism at the very heart of the Republic, but 
y Waatever name it is called, it is a loath- 
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some disease which should not be permitted 
to contaminate the entire country. 

In a few words, the ailment is a complete 
lack of political status through omission by 
the founding fathers to include in the Con- 
stitution any provision for the enjoyment by 
these people of fundamental! rights now de- 
nied them. It is hard to believe that those 
who had rebeled and waged a successful war 
against a similar condition would create at 
the seat of the new government a condition 
duplicating that to which they had so stren- 
uously objected. 


DISCUSSED IN 1801 


Regarding the failure of the founding fa- 
thers to provide for the enjoyment of citi- 
zenship rights by the inhabitants of the fu- 
ture seat of government, of unknown loca- 
tion, Augustus Brevoort Woodward, in dis- 
cussion on Some Considerations on the Gov- 
ernment of the Territory of Columbia, pub- 
lished in Washington in 1801, had this to 
say: 

“The novelty of the measure, and the great 
uncertainty which then prevailed whether 
the government they proposed would ever 
pass into actual operation, may serve as an 
apology for their not entering more into de- 
tail. * * * There can, however, be no 
apology for us of the present day, who have 
seen this Government prosperous and happy 
for 13 years; * * * and who now behold 
its advention to the place of its destination; 
if we refuse to turn attention to it at this 
period, and to make a deliberate, effectual, 
and constitutional provision for its partici- 
pation in the general councils, and for its 
domestic government. * * * 

“They have themselves afforded an easy 
and safe avenue to the amendment of that 
document which was the result of their 
labors. Not to use that instrument, which 
they have put into our hands, on an occasion 
which so urgently demands it, is to yield to 
a@ culpable lethargy. It would be an act of 
treachery to the people whose liberties are 
thus surrendered to the caprice of a legisla- 
ture in which they hold no representation; it 
would be a vital wound to the existence of 
republicanism, in a nation which had such 
an example constantly in view.” 


AMEND CONSTITUTION 


The diagnosis and case history having been 
completed, the next step is to apply the cur- 
ative remedy. Many experts know that this 
will be thoroughly effective and will result 
in the complete Americanization of these 
voteless and unrepresented Americans. 

The need is to amend the Constitution 
through an enabling provision under which 
the Congress could cure these unique politi- 
cal disabilities. During nearly 150 years, 
numerous proposals to amend the Constitu- 
tion to correct this oversight have been 
drawn. A number of hearings have been 
held on such proposals,’ but the required 
joint resolutions carrying the proposals have 
had no consideration on the floor of either 
House of Congress. 

Three times the Senate District Committee 
has made favorable reports. The House Ju- 
diciary Committee once favorably reported it, 
as did its subcommittee in 1945. Also in 
1945, a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee favorably reported the amend- 
ment, but the full commi*‘tee did not act. 
The only adverse report was in 1941 by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 


A DEET OF GRATITUDE 


The District Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has for years supported the proposal and with 
other organizations of women participated in 
most of the hearings. The late Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, head of the woman-suffrage 
movement, appeared in some hearings and 
was represented by letter at others. 

On one occasion, Mrs. Catt related how 
she had been questioned in the capitals of 
South American countries about the vote- 
less and unrepresented people of the District 
of Columbia. “So I find,” said Mrs. Catt, 
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“that this question of disfranchisement in 
the District of Columbia is not a thing that 
concerns only our own country, but the en- 


tire two continents.” Continuing, she said: 
“Now in going about, when people ask me 
why the people of the District are disfran- 
chised, I find that no history, and no ex- 
planation * * * has ever satisfied the 
person with whom I have been speaking. 
It never seemed fair, nor right, nor just to 
me; and I have never consequently been able 
to make it seem fair to anyone else.” She 
also said: “I have never felt more certain of 
anything in my life than that an amend- 
ment of this character would be quickly 
passed by the legislatures of our various 
States by a large majority.” 

It is interesting that among leading work- 
ers for woman suffrage were able District 
women who gave unstintingly of their time 
and influence. They worked, knowing all 
the while that when the nineteenth amend- 
ment was added to the Constitution they 
would not be among the beneficiaries unless 
and until another amendment was added 
giving the men and women of the National 
Capital the right and privilege of being rep- 
resented in the House and Senate by mem- 
bers of their choice and of voting for the 
President and Vice President. 

The enfranchised women of the Nation 
owe these District women a debt of gratitude 
which they should discharge by going whole- 
heartedly into the fight to Americanize their 
voteless and unrepresented sisters. 


PENDING AMENDMENTS 


Proposals for the required amendment are 
pending in the Committees on the Judiciary 
of both House and Senate. House Joint 
Resolution 320, by Representative Orin E. 
TEaGuUE, of Texas, is the same as the Sum- 
ners-Capper amendment. Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 132, by Senator MatrHEew M. NEELY, of 
West Virginia, differs slightly in form. 

The Neely proposal would add the follow- 
ing amendment to the Constitution: 

“The Congress shall have power to pro- 
vide that there shall be in the Congress and 
among the electors of President and Vice 
President members elected by the people of 
the District constituting the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in such num- 
bers and with such powers as the Congress 
shall determine but such representation and 
powers shall be no greater than those of a 
State. All legislation hereunder shall be 
subject to amendment and repeal.” 

The District, as the seat of the Govern- 
ment, is a populous and permanently sepa- 
rate unit which is not and should not become 
a State or a part of a State. The intent of 
the amendment is to provide that the effec- 
tive rights of these citizens’ participation in 
the Federal Government shall be as nearly 
similar to those of citizens of the States as 
may be, without impairing the supreme au- 
thority of the Government over its capital. 

When the Constitution is so amended and 
the Congress has implemented its provisions, 
then we can let freedom ring. 





Membership of the Federal Reserve Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to Representative PauL W. 
SHAFER, of Michigan, written by Hon.’ 
Marriner Eccles, of the Federal Reserve 
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Board. This letter was written by Mr. 
Eccles in response to a statement by 
Mr. SHAFER upon the floor of the House 
of Representatives about the Reserve 
Board. In order that the point of view 
of Mr. Eccles be made available to the 
public, I believe this letter should be 
printed in full in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 7, 1950. 
Hon. Paut W. SHAFER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHarer: Your statements about 
the Federal Reserve Board in your speech on 
the floor of the House on February 21 and 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD on February 15, contain so many mis- 
conceptions and misstatements of fact that 
I cannot permit these utterances to go un- 
challenged. They do a great injustice to 
R. M. Evans and M. S. Szymczak, members 
of the Board of Governors, to the late Gov. 
Lawrence Clayton, as well as to myself. In 
making the unfounded charge that the Board 
has been packed through violating the ap- 
pointment provisions of the law, you cast 
wholly unwarranted reflections upon the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and the Senate itself, in the discharge of its 
function of confirming appointments. As & 
matter of simple justice I believe that the 
correct facts, which are set forth below, 
should be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

In the first place, you are obviously unfa- 
miliar with the intent of the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act with regard to ap- 
pointments. Section 10 of the act states: 

“In selecting the members of the Board, 
not more than one of whom shall be selected 
from any one Federal Reserve district, the 
President shall have due regard to a fair 
representation of the financial, agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial interests, and 
geographical divisions of the country.” 

This section of the law was purposely 
drawn in very general terms as Senator Glass 
was at pains to explain when the Federal 
Reserve Act was first presented in Congress, 
The House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which Mr. Glass was the chairman, 
in a report which you will find on pages 305 
et seq. of the authoritative volume, the 
Federal Reserve System, by the late Henry 
Parker Willis, who was the economic adviser 
to the committee, stated: 

“The provision that the President in mak- 
ing his selection shall so far as possible select 
them in order to represent the different geo- 
graphical regions of the country has been 
inserted in very general language in order 
that, while it might not be minutely manda- 
tory, it should be the expressed wish of the 
Congress that no undue preponderance 
should be allowed to any one portion of the 
Nation at the expense of other portions. The 
provision, however, does not bind the Presi- 
dent to any slavish recognition of given geo- 
graphical sections.” 

The law provides for seven members of the 
Board; there are 12 Federal Reserve districts. 
Hence, all districts could not be represented 
on the Board at any one time. It was never 
the intent of the law that the Board should 
be representative of sectional interests. The 
wording of the law was designed to negative 
sectional representation, and to emphasize 
the public interest through broad distribu- 
tion of representation of financial, agricul- 
tural, industrial, and commercial interests. 

Taking up the individual cases in the or- 
der in which you discussed them in your 
speech on the floor of the House: 

You state that there was a deliberate eva- 
sion of the spirit of the law because Mr, 
Evans was appointed from the fifth Federal 
Reserve district. Mr. Evans has resided in 
the fifth Federal Reserve district since the 
end of 1936 and, in fact, established his vot- 


ing residence in Virginia, though this is by 
no means required as a condition for appoint- 
ment from a Federal Reserve district. He 
was appointed in March of 1942 for the un- 
expired portion of the term of Mr. Chester C. 
Davis, who resigned to become president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, Mr, 
Davis, who preceded Mr. Evans as the Ad- 
ministrator of the AAA, was himself named 
to the Federal Reserve Board from the same 
fifth Federal Reserve district. His appoint- 
ment, as was that of Governor Evans, was 
passed upon by a Senate committee of which 
Senator Glass was a member, and chairman 
of a subcommittee on Federal Reserve mat- 
ters. As the chief sponsor of the Federal Re- 
serve Act Senator Glass was presumed to 
know more about its content and intent than 
any other living person. Senator Glass did 
not and, of course, would not, knowing the 
law, raise any such far-fetched objection 
as you stated in your speech, either to Mr. 
Davis’ or Mr. Evans’ appointment. Both 
came originally from Iowa. Both had re- 
sided for a number of years in the fifth Fed- 
eral Reserve district. Both were selected 
to be representative of agriculture nationally, 

You also stated that Mr. Evans, at the time 
of his selection, was a close friend of Mar- 
riner Eccles. The fact is that I had only a 
casual official acquaintance with Mr. Evans, 
He was strongly recommended by Mr. Davis, 
who had an intimate knowledge of his fine 
record in the agricultural field. He was also 
supported by national farm organizations, 
particularly the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. To suggest, as you do, that Mr, 
Evans would lend himself to a packing of the 
Board is an affront and an injustice which I 
resent on his behalf. If you had any ac- 
quaintance whatever with the man and his 
record, you would know how false this im- 
putation is. 

Your statements with regard to Mr. Clay- 
ton are equally far from the truth. Again, 
because you are ignorant of the law as it was 
drawn by Senator Glass, you make the false 
charge that Mr. Clayton’s appointment vio- 
lated the spirit of the law. Then you state 
that in January 1945 Eccles had Clayton 
moved to Boston, Mass., where he assumed 
the nominal position of president of Clayton 
Securities Corp., of Boston, a company owned 
and operated by Clayton's Lrother. You 
added that before he went to Boston it was 
understood that President Roosevelt had 
agreed to his appointment to the board after 
he had established a residence in Boston. 
There was no such agreement whatsoever 
nor did I have Mr. Clayton moved to Boston. 
When Mr. Clayton left Utah at my instance 
in December of 1934 to be my assistant when 
I became governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board he sold his home there, gave up his 
voting residence and settled in Washington. 
He had no plans for returning to Utah. He 
went to Boston at the request of his brother, 
to my great regret and not with my urging— 
quite the contrary. He bought a home there 
and became a voting resident of the State. 
So far as I knew he intended to remain there 
indefinitely. Your insinuation that this 
move was a part of a scheme to circumvent 
the law is utterly baseless and again a grave 
injustice to a man of independent mind and 
judgment. I urged his appointment to Presi- 
dent Truman because of an internal situa- 
tion which had developed on the Board. 
Governor Szymczak was absent on an im- 
portant mission in Europe as an economic 
adviser to our military government in Ger- 
many. Ronald Ransom, of Atlanta, vice 
chairman of the Board, was gravely ill, and, 
in fact, on his deathbed. Governor Varda- 
man, who had been on the Board a compara- 
tively short time, was visiting the various 
Federal Reserve banks to become better ac- 
quainted with the System and, as a result, 
was absent for extended intervals. As a con- 


sequence, the problem of obtaining a quorum 
of the Board became acute. In this situation 
I recommended to President Truman that he 
name Mr. Clayton inasmuch as he had had 
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a long experience in commercial as wel) as 
investment banKing, he had been my close 
associate in Federal Reserve policy matters 
and administration ever since 1934, J) ad- 
dition to his experience in banking and in 
the Reserve System he was a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School. I knew of no one better 
fitted by experience, by temperament by 
qualifications generally than Mr. Clayton to 
come on the Board and immediately assume 
the responsibilities which an inexperienceq 
man could not have been expected to shoul. 
der without a long period of apprenticeship, 

Again, your imputation of “packing” the 
Board by Mr. Clayton’s appointment is a 
grave injustice to all concerned, including 
the President and the members of the Sen. 
ate committee who thoroughly inquired into 
his qualifications. I had personally dis. 
cussed his appointment with Senator Tarr 
who was well acquainted with him, with 
Senator WHITE and with Senator Mmumin, 
the three ranking Republican leaders, and 
also with Senator Torey, then chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. They all indicated that they would 
favor his confirmation if the appointment 
were made. Likewise, other New England 
Senators, including Senators Satronstat, 
and LopGe, of Massachusetts; FLanpmns, of 
Vermont; McManon, of Connecticut; and 
Brinces, of New Hampshire, were consulted 
and gave him their support. Moreover, the 
leading bankers of the First Federal Reserve 
District likewise supported Mr. Clayton's ap- 
pointment. In fact, I am not aware of any 
dissenting voice that was raised in the New 
England district by bankers, Members of 
Congress, or anyone else. He was confirmed 
without a dissenting voice on the floor of a 
Senate in which the Republicans had a ma- 
jority. Your insinuation that Mr. Clayton 
was a rubber stamp is as baseless as your 
other reflections upon Board members. 

As for Governor Szymczak's appointment, 
your speech appears to imply that Board 
members should not serve longer than 14 
years. The provision that “any person ap- 
pointed as a member of the Board after the 
date of enactment of the Banking Act of 
1935 shall not be eligible for reappointment 
as such member after he shall have served 
a full term of 14 years” was written into the 
Banking Act of 1935 for the first time and 
became effective on February 1, 1936. Pre- 
viously there was no limitation. The 1935 
act was not retroactive and there was no 
requirement, legal or otherwise, to stand in 
the way of Governor Szymeczak’s appoint- 
ment as of February 1, 1948, to a full 14-year 
term. That was the judgment of counsel for 
the Board as well as the judgment of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
which inquired fully into this question and 
recommended his confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, where he was unanimously confirmed. 
It would have been a great misfortune to 
lose the services of Governor Szymczak who 
is still a comparatively young man. His in- 
industry and devotion to his task are well 
known to all who are acquainted with him. 
Your tortured misreading of the facts are 
as unjust to him as to the others. 

As for myself, it is ludicrous for you to 
suggest any lack of independence on my 
part. If there is any one thing with which 
I have been charged above all else is that 
I have been too independent of White House 
or Treasury or other influences, in or out 
of Government. I have never run for, or 
sought, public office, nor have I ever engaged 
in political activities. I have no political 
or other axes to grind. As one who has 
spent most of his adult like in banking and 
business I am quite as solicitous as you are 
to preserve our system of private enterprise 
and our democratic institutions. To this 
end I think it imperative to prevent ony 
“packing” of the Federal Reserve Board and 
to maintain its independence. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. S. ECCLES. 














Secretary Acheson and the Extremists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr.CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an editorial from the 
San Francisco Chronicle entitled “Sec- 
retary Acheson and the Extremists” and 
an editorial from the New York Times 
entitled “Challenge to Russia.” 

I commend the sane and balanced 
tone of these editorials to the American 
people. They follow: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle of 

March 2, 1950] 


SECRETARY ACHESON AND THE EXTREMISTS 


Secretary of State Acheson has been placed 
unfairly in a squeeze between extremist 
groups. We suggest that those Americans 
who are not extremists take stock of what’s 
going on and give him the solid backing he 
needs to carry on with his Job. 

From one side, the leftists are heckling 
him for being too tough with the Russians. 
This is being carried on not only by the 
Communists but by a highly vocal segment 
of starry-eyed people who still believe hu- 
mility on the part of America is the key to 
an accommodation with Russia. Both of 
these groups, for their various reasons, want 
Acheson to approach the Kremlin, hat in 
hand, and petition for another hearing on the 
atomic-energy matter and related problems. 
This would be highly pleasing to Stalin, and 
gratifying to Communists everywhere, but 
Acheson can see no further gain from hold- 
ing our hat in our hand, and we believe most 
Americans thoroughly agree with him. 

From the other side, the extreme rightists 
are giving him relentless trouble over the 
Hiss matter. From his statement expressing 
compassion for Hiss and from his previous 
statement that he would not turn his back 
on his personal friend, they are construing 
Acheson as a condoner of treachery and a 
partisan of communism. We do not see how 
this follows. It seems to us quite compatible 
with fundamental Americanism for a man 
to feel compassion for another, whatever the 
depths of his trouble. And Acheson’s re- 
fusal to turn his back on his long-time friend 
impressed us as a position in support of 
human decency, rather than in favor of 
whatever defections of which Hiss might be 
guilty. 

One thing is certainly clear—Acheson can- 
not be guilty of the accusations thrown at 
him by both sides, for they are irreconcilable. 

We suggest that a careful review of Ache- 
son's life and of his record in public office 
will disclose no shred of actual evidence that 
he is other than a human being and an 
earnest, devoted American. And his recent 
record convinces us that he is also a singu- 
larly competent Secretary of State, perform- 
ng ably under a set of international condi- 
lions that render that job more difficult, and 
more critical in terms of potential conse- 
quences, than it has ever been in history. 

Since the manner of performance of this 
international task bears importantly upon 
the lives, welfare, and survival, of all of us, 
we regret these systematic mud-slinging 
campaigns as aiming to diminish the effec- 
“iveness of the Secretary of State in the per- 
formance of his main duties. We do not, of 
©ourse, expect the Communists to pipe down, 
and it would probably be starry-eyed on our 
part to expect the extreme rightists to real- 
ize they are playing into the Communists’ 
hands. But there is need and opportunity 
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for the overwhelming majority of non- 
extremists to raise their own voices in be- 
half of fair play, and a reasonable chance 
for Acheson to do the job he is trying to do 
for all of us. 


[From the New York Times of Friday, 
March 17, 1950] 


CHALLENGE TO RUSSIA 


In two major statements on American 
foreign policy Secretary Acheson has chal- 
lenged Soviet Russia to make good with deeds 
its propaganda for peace and the coexistence 
of the Communist world and the free world. 
In what may be taken as a reply to recent 
speeches in Moscow, Mr. Acheson has offered 
a seven-point program on the basis of which 
peaceful coexistence could be achieved and 
the cold war ended. 

This program, ir effect, calls upon Soviet 
Russia to halt its policy of aggression and to 
cooperate, with unmistakable evidence of 
good faith, in finding peaceful settlements 
for all outstanding problems. It particu- 
larly calls upon the Soviet Union to coop- 
erate in concluding peace treaties with Ger- 
many and Japan, and final settlements with 
Austria and Korea, in conformity with Rus- 
sia’s wartime pledges and with the principles 
of the United Nations. It calls for the with- 
drawal of Soviet military and police forces 
from the satellite areas, so that the na- 
tions in these areas may achieve genuine 
independence and self-government, as agreed 
upon at Yalta. It calls for an end of Soviet 
obstruction in the United Nations and for 
Soviet cooperation in finding an effective 
system for the control of atomic weapons and 
the limitation of other armaments. Finally, 
it calls upon the Kremlin to stop using Com- 
munist fifth columns for the overthrow of 
other governments, to cooperate in assuring 
proper treatment for diplomatic representa- 
tives, and in general to cease distorting the 
motives and purposes of other nations and 
to open up Russia for an exchange of persons 
and ideas with other countries. 

Mr. Acheson is, of course, aware that this 
program demands an abandonment of the 
Communist program of world revolution and 
a@ reversal of the policies which the Soviets 
have pursued during and since the war. For 
this reason he entertains little hope that 
the Soviet leaders will accept his challenge. 
Yet this is the only program on which we 
can negotiate without betraying the prin- 
ciples for which we stand and abandoning 
the nations which have placed their trust in 
us. It is a program for peace, but not peace 
at any price, or peace with dishonor. 

Hope of progress in this direction not being 
bright, Mr. Acheson faces the grim alterna- 
tive. This can be only a continuation of the 
cold war, in which we must wage total 
diplomacy until an honorable and trust- 
worthy settlement can be reached. We can- 
not use Soviet methods of totalitarian diplo- 
macy, but we can use programs of our own 
to build and strengthen a free world in which 
our way of life can flourish. This is the 
purpose of the Truman doctrine, the Euro- 
pean recovery program, the North Atlantic 
and Rio Pacts, the military assistance pro- 
gram, the point 4 program for developing 
underdeveloped areas, and our champion- 
ship of a world order based upon the United 
Nations. 

Heretofore these programs have been of 
primary aid to western Europe. Now Mr. 
Acheson proposes to extend them to Asiatic 
nations as well, wherever they can be made 
effective within the limits of our resources. 
Recognizing that Asia is undergoing a revo- 
lution, he calls upon the forces of both free- 
dom and nationalism in Asia to join in the 
struggle of the free world against Soviet im- 
perialism and colonialism, and promises 
whatever aid we can give, either military or 
economic, as the case may warrant. He 
specifically warns the Chinese people against 
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permitting their new Communist masters to 
plunge them into aggressive adventures be- 
yond their borders. 

This is a program which the American 
people can endorse as the minimum program 
for the achievement of the aims for which 
we fought in two world wars. It is a program 
aimed primarily at making peace with Russia. 
In supporting it, we will do well to consider 
the question whether we must wait upon 
Russia in all these matters, or whether we 
can adapt this program, in cooperation with 
the rest of the free nations, to extend the 
area of peace and freedom by making peace 
with our former enemies. This, too, would 
be an act of total diplomacy, the possibilities 
of which deserve examination. 





Training Program for the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a recent letter to me 
from Admiral Forrest Sherman, Chief of 
Naval Operations, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp. Admiral Sherman 
sets forth his reasons why the United 
States Coast Guard Reserve ought to be 
provided with a training program. The 
Nation understands that port security 
will be a question of major concern in the 
future. The House of Representatives is 
presently considering the wisdom of ac- 
tivating the Coast Guard Reserve in this 
session of the Congress. Admiral Sher- 
man’s views will be helpful to this con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE 
Cuter oF NaVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. Carn, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CaIN: I have your letter of 
March 10, as well as that of March 7, which 
you gave me during our attendance at Opera- 
tion Portrex. 

Your letter of March 10 is very much ap- 
preciated. I am grateful for your kind re- 
marks and for your offer to be of help; both 
are quite heartening. 

With respect to your letter of March 7, I 
feel that the interests of national defense 
will be well served by the establishment of 
a Coast Guard Reserve. That, of course, will 
require funds for the training of such a re- 
serve at the present time. An annual appro- 
priation of $4,100,000 for such purpose is not 
excessive. 

In the event of mobilization, it is contem- 
plated that the Coast Guard will perform 
the following specific functions: (1) Port 
security; (2) harbor master duty at advance 
bases; (3) beach patrol duty; (4) reactiva- 
tion and manning of high-frequency direc- 
tion-finding stations; and (5) harbor de- 
fense—inshore and offshore patrols in small 
craft. 

A reserve component of the Coast Guard 
should be trained to proficiency in the fore- 
going matters. Such training would not 
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duplicate training now being given the Naval 
Reserve. 

Thank you for your letters and your good 
wishes. 


Cordially yours, 
FORREST SHERMAN, 
Admiral, United States Navy. 


cc 
Fertilizer Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, no one can 
deny that fertilizer is a necessary prod- 
uct in the development of any successful 
agricultural program. Because of its 
importance and because of the necessity 
that the Congress and the various State 
legislatures be constantly alert to what 
is taking place in the fertilizer field, I 
have tried to secure the attention of the 
Congress to legislation that ought to be 
enacted into law. I offered H. R. 3045 
more than a year ago in an attempt to 
deal with this problem. 

Mr. William G. Holman, of Washing- 
ton, has been devoting himself to this 
problem for years, and he recently wrote 
a letter under date of March 14, 1950, to 
the National Fertilizer Association, 
which is informative on this subject. In 
order that the record may be kept 
straight, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude that letter as part of these re- 
marks: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14, 1950. 
THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION, 
Continental Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have just read a statement 
made by you in the March isue of the Ferti- 
lizer Review which reads as follows: “We 
knew from the price indexes that the cost 
of a ton of fertilizer is higher today than 
it was in 1925. The actual .igure is—let’s 
see—8 percent; a ton of fertilizer costs about 
8 percent more now than it did 25 years 
ago.” 

A statement made by Mr. O. V. Wells, Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and pub- 
lished in the December 1948 issue of the 
Plant Food Journal, shows that your state- 
ment is far from being correct. 

Mr. Wells said that: “The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics indexes indicate that fer- 
tilizer prices last fall were only 55 percent 
above the average for the prewar years, 1935— 
39,” and the Bureau probably did not take 
into consideration the facts that I shall bring 
to your attention. 

Namely, that the farmer is forced to use 
50 percent more fertilizer per acre today than 
would be necessary if the fertilizer had con- 
tained the same proportions of water-soluble 
and organic nitrogen that it did prior to 
1925 

You failed to tell the public that prior to 
1925, only one-third of the nitrogen in fer- 
tilizers was derived from water-soluble 
sources—such as nitrate of soda, and sulfate 
of ammonia—if we are to believe the source 
tags that appeared on the bags. 

The remaining two-thirds of the nitrogen 
was derived from orgat.ic sourcec, such as 
dried blood, fish scrap, animal tankage, and 


coitonseed meal. 

You probably know that Federal and State 
agronomists recommended these proportions, 
and believed that one-third of the nitrogen 


from quickly soluble sources was as much as 
the plant could take up before some of it 
was washed in the soil water beyond the 
reach of the plant roots. 

You know that when fertilizer was made 
this way, the average consumption per acre 
was three to four bags—and it grew tobacco 
that made Buck Duke and Dick Reynolds 
rich and famous. 

You also know that soon after the enact- 
ment of the Webb-Pomerene Act, a few fer- 
tilizer manufacturers acquired control of the 
phosphate market—see Federal Trade Com- 
mission report—and that soon after that 
they compelled other manufacturers to in- 
crease the water-soluble nitrogen content 
of the fertilizer to 65 percent, and to reduce 
the organic nitrogen content to 35 percent. 

The farmers complained about this radical 
formula change, and soon thereafter, the 
State laws were amended. These amend- 
ments permitted the manufacturers to in- 
crease the total nitrogen content of all fer- 
tilizers 21 percent, to take the source tags 
off of the fertilizer bags, and to use almost 
unlimited proportions of the cheap, water- 
soluble sources of nitrogen without letting 
the farmers know that this was being done. 

The radical reduction in the organic nitro- 
gen content of the fertilizer forced the farmer 
to use at least 50 percent more fertilizer per 
acre in order to get enough organic nitrogen 
to feed his crop to maturity, and this in- 
creased the amount of the farmer's national 
fertilizeer bill $250,000,000. 

The use of so much of the cheap, water- 
soluble sources of nitrogen was soon fol- 
lowed by an extensive spread of destructive 
plant diseases that had never plagued the 
farmers prior to the time these radical for- 
mula changes were made, and eminent scien- 
tists believe that food crops grown with an 
excess of soluble nitrogen have a lot to do 
with the increased incidence of vascular dis- 
eases and degenerative diseases. 

The record shows that the National Fer- 
tilizer Association was indicted and fined 
$9,000 in a Federal court in North Carolina 
for violations of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
and for having exerted an undue influence 
on State lawmakers, and law enforcement 
Officials, and the attention of the Congress 
has recently been called to the fact that the 
fertilizer interests have been subsidizing the 
research work of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try. For what purpose, gentlemen, for the 
public good or for the purpose of enlarging 
and extending the corrupting influence of 
these predatory corporations? 

This is an evil influence, gentlemen, and 
one that strikes at the foundations of popu- 
lar government. 

If I were in your place, and wanted the 
respect and esteem of the public, I would 
openly advocate the enactment of H. R. 3045 
that will compel all manufacturers to be 
honest with the farmers; such a law would 
make it easier for State enforcement agencies 
to see that the farmer got an honestly made 
fertilizer, and would help to protect the 
health of the people. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM G. HOLMAN. 





Wildlife Restoration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in my re- 
marks in the Recorp the proclamation of 
Wildlife Restoration Week, March 20-25, 
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1950, by the Honorable William Preston 
Lane, Jr., Governor of Maryland: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, ANNAPOLIS, MD., Goy- 
ERNOR’S FROCLAMATION, WILDLIFE RESTORA- 
TION WEEK, MARCH 20-25, 1950 


Whereas 11 years ago the President of the 
United States declared the week beginning 
March 20 as Wildlife Restoration Week; and 

Whereas those interested in conserving our 
valuable wild birds, mammals, fish, oysters, 
and crabs, have continued to observe this 
period from year to year by fitting celebra- 
tions and meetings to bring before the public 
the need for protecting and conserving these 
replaceable natural resources; and 

Whereas Maryland is one of the richest 
States in the Nation in these resources, and 
much progress has been made by nature 
lovers, farmers, sportsmen, and all conserva- 
tionists in providing a better environment 
for wildlife. It is, therefore, proper and fit- 
ting that we pause in our daily rush and 
struggle for survival, and give our valuable 
wildlife and its perpetuation, due consider- 
ation. 

Now, therefore, I, William Preston Lane, 
Jr., Governor of Maryland, do hereby pro- 
claim and declare the week beginning 
Monday, March 20, to Saturday, March 
25, as Wildlife Restoration Week and urge 
the people of the State interested in and 
concerned with wildlife and the welfare and 
progress of the State, to properly observe this 
period, and educate the people in every way 
possible to the necessity of preserving and 
increasing our wildlife. resources through 
proper land-use programs and wise conserva- 
tion laws; and to cooperate with all the State 
agencies charged with their management, so 
that they may be preserved and wisely uti- 
lized and enjoyed by this and all future 
generations. 

Given under my hand ard the great seal 
of the State of Maryland, done at the city of 
Annapolis this 13th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord 19650. 

WILLIAM PRESTON LANE, Jr. 

By the Governor: 

VIVIAN V. SIMPSON, 
Secretary of State. 





Veterans and the Hoover Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, two 
major proposals involving veterans and 
of much interest to our citizens are now 
very much to the front in Washington. 
One has to do with the educational fea- 
tures of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act and the other with the Hoover Com- 
mission report and recommendations on 
the Veterans’ Administration itself. 

A report to Congress by President 
Truman, recommending a tightening up 
of the regulations having to do with Gl 
education at Government expense is now 
before it. Weaknesses in failures in the 
program as operated since the war are 
pointed out, and the President has rec- 
ommended that Congress take suitable 
action, as it has done previously with re- 
spect to other types of training, to as- 
sure that all trade and vocational train- 
ing conforms with the original sound in- 
tent of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. 











Advance notice to veterans taking GI 
educational courses will be issued on 
april 1, 1950, and will set up the Veterans’ 
Administration policy for future guid- 
ance in such matters. In a report to 
Congress Veterans’ Administration Ad- 
ministrator Gray states, “the crux of the 
matter is whether a veteran who has 
taken a course of training any time prior 
to July 25, 1951, and who has completed 
it or voluntarily withdrawn prior to July 
95. 1951, will be eligible to initiate an- 
other course in the same or different field 
at any time between July 25, 1951, and 
July 25, 1956, the final termination date 
of the education and training provisions 
of the law for most veterans. This regu- 
lation says he will not be eligible to do so. 
We are convinced that this is in accord 
with the clear intent and legislative his- 
tory of the law as well as being sound 
public policy. This regulation is im- 
portant. The reason it is being issued 
so far in advance of July 25, 1951, is that 
this advance notice will provide oppor- 
tunity for all veterans who are affected 
by it to make their plans in the light of 
~ TIME PROVISIONS 

The original servicemen’s readjusts 
ment act provided that veterans should 
initiate any course they intended to take 
within 2 years after discharge or the 
termination of the war, which ever was 
later. This time was extended to 4 years 
by the Seventy-ninth Congress. For the 
purpose of this law the termination date 
of World War II was set at July 25, 1947, 
or 115 years after general demobilization. 
Under this time limit most veterans 
would have had 5 to 5% years after dis- 
charge in which to initiate a course of 
training. 

We will be glad to assist any veteran 
in the Eighth District in any problem 
which he may have in this connection 
by obtaining additional information for 
him if he will send us his C number and 
information on his problem. 

Tightening up is scheduled for some 
training courses and for a clamping down 
on schools and courses not beneficial to 
veterans. The President’s message points 
out that there are many instances where 
a veteran was trained for occupation for 
which he is not suited and in which he 
will be unable to secure a job. The 
VA has recommended that Congress 
Strengthen the educational program by 
prescribing minimum standards. Fail- 
ure of some schools to cooperate has re- 
sulted in a volume of overpayments to 
students who ceased to take courses. VA 
also asks legislation to require schools 
to promptly report when veterans dis- 
continue, interrupt, or fail to attend their 
courses, 

Hoover Commission report on VA is 
now a storm center in veterans’ circles. 
Certain officials of the American Legion 
have been outspoken in opposition to 
parts of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation for thorough overhauling of 
the structure of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Similar opposition has been 
voiced by the Consolidated War Veter- 
ans Councils, representing nearly every 
organized veteran group in Michigan. 
The American Veterans Committee and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the latter composed of 
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many veterans, too, have endorsed the 
Hoover Commission proposals. 


HOSPITALS 


The Commission pointed out United 
States hospitals are being operated by 
the Army, Navy, VA, and Public Health 
Service and recommended these should 
be combined under one Federal system 
named United Medical Administration. 
The four agencies would operate Gov- 
ernment hospitals in this field jointly. 
Penal and Indian hospitals would not be 
included. The Commission has recom- 
mended that all Government building 
construction be done under Interior De- 
partment. This would include VA hospi- 
tals but the VA would be represented on 
Interior’s medical board. 

INSURANCE 


Pointing to deficiencies in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration handling of United 
States Government life insurance and 
national : service life insurance, the 
Hoover Commission proposes that an in- 
surance corporation be set up within 
the VA to handle insurance matters. 

LOAN GUARANTIES 


The VA guarantees loans to veterans 
up to 50 percent of loans but not to ex- 
ceed $4,000 on real property and $2,000 
on personal and guarantees up to 20 per- 
cent of loans partially insured by FHA. 
Pointing out the VA is inexperienced 
in the lending field and foreclosures will 
add a burden of real-estate management, 
the Hoover Commission recommends 
that the veterans’ housing loan guar- 
antee program be transferred to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency of 
Government, except the VA should con- 
tinue to certify the eligibility of a vet- 
eran for these guaranties. 

Duplications are also hit in the Hoover 
reports which show the VA has 88 dif- 
ferent manuals, 665 varieties of technical 
bulletins, and over 400 circulars. It says 
there is also an excessive number of staff 
officers on major programs causing con- 
fusion. Lack of cooperation of the 
armed forces in fully advising service- 
men of rights and insurance is blamed 
for other difficulties. 





Great Record of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following news story 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of March 10, 1950, on the thrilling story 
of the accomplishments of the HOLC, 
which through these years has done so 
much to protect the American home: 

WASHINGTON, March 9.—A faded document 
of a year of despair was swapped in Presi- 
dent Truman's office today for a $26,000,000 
check for the Treasury. 

The money was the first installment being 
paid by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
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on the $200,000,000 advanced by the Gov- 
ernment as capital stock in 1933 and after- 
ward. 

Thus, with the black ink of solvency, the 
Government began to write the final chapter 
of the vast operations that saved thousands 
of homes from foreclosure during the de- 
pression era. The $3,500,000,000 of bonded 
indebtedness of the HOLC has been paid off. 

Only the old document was at the White 
House today. It was dated August 8, 1934, 
and it was a typewritten stock certificate, 
with faded signatures, for $26,000,000. John 
W. Snyder, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
had been notified by the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York that HOLC had deposited 
the $26,000,000 check there. 

Thereupon Mr. Snyder took out his pen, 
receipted the certificate and surrendered it 
to William K. Divers, Chairman of the Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

Expressing his pleasure in a long state- 
ment, President Truman harked back to the 
days when city homes were being foreclosed 
at the rate of 1,000 every day. He recalled 
that some people feared the Treasury would 
suffer huge losses by lending directly to home 
owners. Now that HOLC would be liqui- 
dated within a year, he asserted it would 
leave the Treasury a surplus of several mil- 
lion dollars. 


VOICE OF AMERICA BEAMS STORY 


The Voice of America made the most of 
the story, beaming it to Europe and over the 
iron curtain, apparently as an example of 
how a capitalist democracy copes with ad- 
verse economic forces, 

“The record of the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration illustrates a lesson that has been 
proved time and time again in recent years,” 
said President Truman. “It is that by wise 
use of its powers, the Government can en- 
gage in broad programs of social benefit—and 
conduct them efficiently and without waste 
of public funds. 

“The Home Owners Loan Corporation was 
successful in terms of dollars and cents. But 
much more important, it was successful in 
terms of human values—in helping hun- 
dreds of thousands of families to maintain 
themselves as self-reliant home owners, se- 
cure in their hard-earned property, and free 
of the threat of eviction through no fault of 
their own. 

“We should all be proud of this demonstra- 
tion of bold and constructive Government 
action for the good of the whole country.” 

The certificate paid today was not the 
earliest that was issued, but it was the largest 
outstanding and so it was given priority for 
first repayment. Others at the ceremony 
were Raymond M. Foley, the Housing Admin- 
istrator; J. S. Baughman, general manager 
of HOLC; O. K. Laroque and J. Alston 
Adams, members of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, and John Fahey, the former chairman 
of this Board. 

Mr. Divers said the HOLC still has 125,000 
accounts amounting to $175,000,000 on 
homes, the remainder of a huge program that 
once entailed more than 1,000,000 family ac- 
counts and $3,500,000,000 in their mortgages. 
The HOLC he continued, lost more than 
$300,900,000, or around 10 percent in de- 
faults, but that this will be more than made 
up by the time liquidation is completed. 

SALE TO BANK HERE CITED 

The outstanding accounts, Mr. Divers con- 
tinued, are being sold in public sales to banks, 
loan associations, and other fiscal institu- 
tions, all at better than 100 cents on the 
dollar—at premiums ranging at a fraction of 
1 percent to 24% percent. As an example, he 
mentioned that the Dime Savings Bank of 
New York about 6 months ago bought the 
42,000 outstanding accounts in New York 
State for more than $100,000,000. 

Mr. Truman credited the Democratic ad- 
ministration in 1933 for passage of the Home 
Owners Loan Act. He added: 
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“In 3 years, the HOLC refunded the over- 
due mortgages of more than 1,000,000 fam- 
ilies with long-term loans at lower interest 
rates. These loans, with later advances, 
amounted to nearly $3,500,000,000. 

“Not only did these funds save families 
from foreclosure, but at the same time it 
enabled banks, insurance companies, savings 
and loan associations, and other real estate 
investors to exchange defaulted mortgages 
for $2,750,000,000 in cash and Government 
bonds. This new lifeblood saved many hun- 
dreds of financial institutions—permitting 
them to pay off their depositors or investors 
as necessary and to remain in business. 

“Further, the HOLC program aided city 
and town governments in meeting their pay 
rolls and keeping up their essential services. 
As paying for the overdue taxes of HOLC bor- 
rowers, local governments received nearly 
half a billion dollars in less than 3 years.” 





House Resolutions 508 and 509 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as my remarks in connection with House 
Resolutions 508 and 509 that I intro- 
duced last week were included in the 
RecorpD of March 13 and 14, I include 
the text of these resolutions as follows: 


House Resolution 508 


Resolution calling upon Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in view of recent acci- 
dent to ascertain adequate safety devices 
of Long Island Railroad 


Whereas a railroad accident of unprece- 
dented severity and tragedy occurred on the 
Long Island Railroad at Rockville Centre, 
N. Y., on Friday night, February 17, as a 
result of which 32 passengers were killed and 
more than 100 were injured, many of whom 
were valued, useful, and long-time residents 
of Suffolk County; and 

Whereas it is clear that the catastrophe 
could have have been prevented had the 
Long Island Railroad used one of the sev- 
eral recognized safety devices available for 
stopping automatically a moving train, 
where the engineer has disregarded a stop 
signal; and 

Whereas the Long Island Railroad is at 
the present time under the control of and 
is technically operated by trustees in bank- 
ruptcy appointed by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of New 
and 
Whereas the Interstate Commerce Com- 





York; 


mission is the agency responsible for the in- 
stallation and approval of requisite railroad 
safety devices: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the body having jurisdiction 
over railroad safety operations, be requested 
to undertake an investigation of the ade- 
quacy of safety devices upon the Long Island 
Railroad and take such steps as may be 
found necessary to make such safety devices 


modern, efficient, and secure in all respects, 





House Resolution 509 
Resolution for the investigation of organized 
crime 


Whereas organized crime constitutes a 


growing threat to the general welfare and 
internal security of our Nation; and 
Whereas it appears that criminal organi- 
zations, syndicates, «nd mobs are engaged 
in interstate gambling and racketeering and 
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insidiously attempt to intimidate, bribe, cor- 
rupt, and interfere with the proper functions 
of government officials; and 

Whereas such organized crime increases 
our tax burden by defrauding the Federal 
Government of millions of dollars of reve- 
nue annually in many ways, including the 
filing of false income-tax returns: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any va- 
cancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the appointment was made. 

For the purpose of determining whether 
additional legislation should be enacted in 
order to more effectively combat organized 
crime, the committee is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of organized crime in 
the United States, and further directed as 
speedily as possible to report their findings 
and recommendations. 

For the purpose of making such investi- 
gations, the committee is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings and 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee designated by him and 
may be served by any persons designated by 
such chairman or member. 





Administration of Law in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, a friend 
and constituent of mine has just sent 
me the original copy of my charge to the 
grand jury of Greene County, Ala., in the 
year 1921, when I was serving as the spe- 
cial judge under the orders of Gov, 
Thomas E. Kilby and Chief Justice John 
Anderson, of the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama, holding a special term of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Greene County. This 
charge was, of course, taken down by the 
official court reporter, and I suppose was 
written out and given by the reporter 
either to the foreman of the grand jury 
and after the adjournment of the special 
term of court got into the hands of my 
friend, who was especially interested, as 
he had been accidentally shot by a friend 
whom he was seeking to aid during a 
warning visit made by the local Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Thinking that this ancient history 
might be of current interest, the charge 
is here set out: 

CHARGE OF JuDGE SAM Hosss IN EMPANELING 
THE GRAND JURY OF THE CIRCUIT COURT IN 
GREENE COUNTY, ALA. 

Gentlemen of the grand jury, it is certainly 
& pleasure to be with you, and seek, as we are 
all seeking, to have justice fully, fairly, and 
impartially administered in Greene County. 
I know that many of you personally regret 
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the t Judge Jones is not to be with you at this 
_,time, and I sympathize with you in those 


, feelings, but I hope that you will let me 
warm myself at the fireside of your frienq. 
ship, and make new friends, and I bespeak 
the same consideration for Solicitor Thomp- 
son, who is to be with you in your delibera- 
tions and is to assist you in every way he can, 
We, over in the fourth circuit, think him the 
best solicitor in the State of Alabama. of 
course, you have just as much right to your 
opinion as I have to mine, and I guess you 
esteem your solicitor as highly as we do ours, 
I assure you that it is a pleasure for both of 
us to be here and work with you, seeking the 
common good, as we are all sworn and bound 
to do. 

In the darker days succeeding the dark and 
bloody days of the sixties, when a justly 
proud civilization lay prostrate in the dust, 
trampled upon by a horde of enemies drunk- 
en with the new wine of authority; when 
the last vestige of power—civil, political, and 
military—was in the hands of the newly 
freed slaves and scallawags and carpetbag- 
gers; when ignorance was enthroned; when 
virtue was a vice, and culture a crime in the 
eyes of the authorities; in that night of de- 
spair, when the stars of hope had, one by one, 
flickered and faded and died, after superhu- 
man endurance, through a long and terrible 
travail, from the mother of all invention, 
sired by the dauntless spirit of the men who 
followed Lee, the “invisible empire” was born 
and a new day dawned. 

Out of the waste of untilled fields, from 
the ashes of ruined homes, the heroic rem- 
nant of our broken armies sprang silently 
but quickly to the new task. Ignorance was 
dethroned; vice suppressed; livable condi- 
tions established; civilization saved. 

Then, the only legitimate ends of such 
an organization having been achieved, those 
brave men forever abandoned the mask and 
sheet, disbanded, and continued to build the 
new South, the blessings of which we now 
enjoy. 

All honor to them, for they took the only 
course which was possible under the condi- 
tions they faced, and did their duty well, 
striving for law and order. But with the re- 
establishment of real self-government, the 
last reason or excuse for the existence of the 
Ku Klux Klan vanished. Our fathers real- 
ized this and voluntarily and gladly let the 
Klan pass into history. The klansmen 
thenceforth were and are the strongest sup- 
porters of our Government of law, adminis- 
tered by officials chosen by the legally quali- 
fied voters. 

There can be no excuse nor valid reason for 
the new organization masquerading in the 
costume and disgracing the name of the old 
except the fat profits which go into the 
pockets of its paid organizers and officers. 

Do they say the officers of the law fail to 
do their duty? We have a Supreme Court 
which has many times proven that such offi- 
cials can and will be promptly impeached. 
And if any official in Alabama fails to live 
up to his oath of office and willfully fails 
to enforce the law he has sworn to uphold 
and enforce, he should be impeached. It is 
the duty of grand juries to recommend im- 
peachment in such cases, without fear or 
favor. 

There is no possible excuse for any man, or 
set of men, to seek to trample the law under- 
foot or take the law into their own hands 
today. I know that you gentJemen will agree 
with me fully on this. 

There is a rumor in this State that you 
have such an organization in this county. 
Whether that is true or not, I don’t know, 
and it is none of my affair except that under 
my oath I am bound to do what I can to see 
that our laws are enforced. I am told that 
these men who compose this organization 
are gentlemen; that some of them are gen- 
tlemen of the old school; that they are law- 
abiding citizens trying to do their duty to 
enforce the law, as they see that duty. If 
that be true, then I, in the name of law and 








order, invite every one of them to act as a 
gentleman, to act the part of a law-abiding 
citizen, and come into this court and confess 
nis wrong, plead guilty, and assist us in en- 
forcing the law as the law says it should be 
enforced, and we will welcome each addition 
to the ranks of good government. But we 

ot for an instant consider any compro- 
mise with this thing if it is here. There is 
no longer any occasion whatever that such 
an organization be allowed to exist in Ala- 
pama, Our citizenship must throw this 
thing off, and, gentlemen, it is squarely up 
to you in your deliberations this week to 
think of your sworn duty; to think of the 
oath you have taken; to diligently inquire 
and true presentment make of all indictable 
offenses given you in charge by the court, 
or which may come to your knowledge. 

Gentlemen of the grand jury, I charge you 
that if there is any organization in Greene 
County, where two or more men have met 
together for the purpose of violating the law 
in any way, this is, of itself, without more, a 
violation of the law, and it is your duty to 
indict them. Furthermore, where any man, 
or group of men, commits an assault and bat- 
tery on another, that is another violation of 
the law. Where any two or more men 
threaten, or whip another, and invite or or- 
der him to leave the county, and so obtain 
his promise to do so, that is another viola- 
tion of the law. Then there is the law 
against mayhem, if the activities of any man, 
or body of men, work such injuries to the 
person of another. So you see the law cov- 
ers and prohibits the meetings of any or- 
ganization such as sanction the doings of 
the modern Ku Klux Klan prove it to be as 
well as a good many of its activities. This 
thing which was here conceived, no doubt, 
with good intentions, is really an organized 
embodiment of a spirit of lawlessness. It 
breathes defiance to constituted authority, 
authority which the members of this organi- 
zation themselves helped to constitute, no 
doubt. Its mission is to administer laws not 
written upon the statute books of Alabama, 
but written according to the dictates of its 
own desires upon the winds of its passion and 
prejudice. The only authority this organi- 
zation has or claims, is the rule of do it. 
They do not play the game of government by 
the rules of our forefathers, as handed down 
to us, and as they exist in the constitution 
and laws of the State of Alabama. 

The Constitution of Alabama guarantees 
to every citizen (mo matter how poor or 
humble, no matter how grave a charge may 
be made against him) that his life, liberty, 
and person shall be respected; that he have 
a copy of the accusation against him; that 
he be not accused or arrested, or detained, 
except In cases ascertained by law, and ac- 
cording to the form which the same has pre- 
scribed; and that the right of trial by jury 
hall remain inviolate. The new Ku Klux 
Klan says that no man shall have any of 
these rights if the Klan chooses to deny 
them. Like the Kaiser, they regard the Con- 
Uitution merely as a “scrap of paper.” Gen- 
tlemen, we can't stand for it. If it can’t be 
handled intelligently and firmly by your body 
by reason of failure to produce witnesses who 
xnow the truth and will tell it, then we possi- 
bly can get some indictments and convictions 
which will enable us to get Ku Klux indict- 
ments next week, and if not then, the week 
‘fter, and if not then, the next week, and if 
not then, the week after that, for this thing 
‘S going to be rooted out of Greene County, 
no matter what it takes in men, in money, Or 
intime, This thing has got to go. Not be- 
cause I say it: but because the law says it. 

Do any of you envy Russia? I know you do 
n t because you have looked me in the eye 
and sworn here that you believed in the en- 
*orcement of all the laws of this land. They 
don't believe in that in Russia. They believe 
In what they call a pure democracy. The 
only thing pure about it is the purity of the 
blood and gold ground from those poor, mis- 
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guided people, and the only reason it exists 
today is because of the spirit which, in a 
small degree, is being manifested in your 
county. Lenin and Trotzky would joyously 
endorse and praise this sort of thing, with 
all their hearts. They would ask no better 
than to be able to lead this so-called crusade. 
I don’t say that all these men are like tiem; 
there may be some misguided gentlemen who 
have become involved in this thing without a 
full sense of the enormity of what they were 
doing. I can’t help believing that there are 
many members of this organization in this 
county that have been inveigled into it with- 
out thinking, and I invite all of them to do 
the thing which gentlemen ought to do un- 
der the circumstances. I invite them to ac- 
cept this invitation by assisting in the vindi- 
cation and enforcement of the law, and if 
they will but give one-half as much time to 
helping enforce the law as they have been 
giving to the Ku Klux Klan, every grievance 
of which they complain can be wiped out, to 
their entire satisfaction. ; 

If I don’t please these self-constituted reg- 
ulators of society, they can do what they 
please with me, but this thing is going if it 
takes every dollar in the Treasury of this 
State, and every solicitor and every judge and 
takes the last man in the jury box. 

Gentlemen, the law is and must be su- 
preme; it must be enforced. You have sworn 
(and I know that you will Keep your oath) 
to assist in doing it. You and those who 
from time to time constitute the grand jury 
of this court are the fountainhead of law 
enforcement in this county, and if you allow 
the fountainhead to become contaminated 
with this impurity, then it will be a sad day 
for Greene County; I don’t believe that you 
are going to allow anything to stay your hand 
in the rigid enforcement of the law. Take 
the knife of the law, gentlemen, and cut this 
cancerous growth out of the body politic 
of Greene County before it goes too far. 

Whether or not there have been any viola- 
tions of the prohibition laws in your midst, I 
don't know. But I am told that there have 
been; that there are flagrant violations of 
them in Greene County. If this be true, that 
is a condition of affairs which threatens the 
bedrock upon which the structure of the 
good citizenship of this county stands. 
Common violation of any law, without ade- 
quate punishment, produces a disregard of 
all laws. So even if there were no better 
reason, we should enforce our prohibition 
laws. But there are any number of better 
reasons. These laws should be enforced for 
the sake of the blessings which they have 
brought—the money with which our savings 
banks are bulging, which would have been 
spent for grog; the happiness of many a home 
which had been cursed by liquor; the won- 
derful diminution in the number of crimes. 

Over in Bibb County a few weeks ago we 
had one of the foulest crimes that was ever 
designed in hell. The evidence obtained by 
the solicitor in his investigation showed that 
this foul fiend had deliberately cleared off a 
spot where the crime was to be committed; 
that he went there the evening before and 
waylaid that little girl as she was returning 
from a singing school, but lost his nerve, and 
that it was only when a white man sold him 
a quart of whisky the next morning that he 
was enabled to nerve himself up to do that 
crime. How would you like to be that white 
man? 

Gentlemen, this mean liquor breeds crime 
just as a mosquito bite breeds malaria. One 
drink, as one bite, may be a small and trivial 
thing, but it may mean death. One violation 
of this law may be harmless, or freighted with 
awful consequences. This summer I was told 
of a young man who bought a quart of liquor 
at Calera and was dead when his train 
reached Birmingham. It is not only dan- 
gerous in its collateral consequences, but per 
se, and so the only safe course, as well as the 
only honorable course under our oaths, is to 
enforce this law rigidly and impartially. 
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Gentlemen, don’t let our young men, and, 
God save the mark, our young ladies, too, be 
contaminated by this accursed traffic. Say to 
yourself, I am going to do my duty no matter 
if it is my brother who should be indicted, 
for this traffic in poison has got to go. And 
the minute you say it, the perfume of your 
resolution will make the atmosphere sweeter 
and cleaner, human life will be safer in 
Greene County. 

Let me tell you this: There is no other 
conceivable reason why our land values down 
here are not as high as they are in Illinois 
or Indiana than that the people up there 
don’t realize that their lives would be safe in 
Alabama. Those people talk as if we are so 
bloodthirsty that we can’t get up an appetite 
for breakfast until we have killed a man. 
They have circulated such rumors about the 
South, and while churches and schools and 
good roads have much to do with land values, 
yet the fact which makes the greatest dif- 
ference in values is that the people, deep 
down in their hearts, are afraid to come here. 
They think the Negro is as good as the white 
man and that they will be treated the way 
they believe the Negroes are treated down 
here. Gentlemen, we must make human 
life safe in Greene County, and when you do, 
then you have started on the road to pros- 
perity. So, even when we pitch our think- 
ing upon the lower plane of dollars and cents, 
leaving out of consideration the higher moral 
values, it certainly behooves us to throw 
every safeguard around the priceless gift of 
human life, and do all that we possibly can 
to make its sanctity felt and respected. 

Gentlemen of the grand jury, I could go 
on at length discussing the various violations 
of the law; I will probably have something 
more to say to you later in the week, as there 
are other violations of the law which I am 
required to give you in charge, but I want to 
be sure not to divert your attention from 
these three things which I have tried to 
stress in this charge. I hope that you will 
concentrate upon them and stay with them, 
and “fight it out along this line, if it takes all 
summer.” 

It is my pleasure to be with you gentle- 
men and serve your county in any way that 
Ican. If I can be of any assistance to you, 
either day or night, I hope that you will com- 
mand me. Mr. Thompson will be with you. 
He also is anxious to be of service. I hope 
that you will esteem him almost as much as 
we do when you have come to Know him. 
Retire to your room, gentlemen, and begin 
your work, and I hope that you may accom- 
plish the things that need to be accomplished 
in Greene County. 





The Saga of John R. Foster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include a speech recently made 
by the noted radio commentator Cedric 
Foster as reported in an article by the 
Clinton Daily Item. 

Mr. Foster’s brilliant speech was de- 
livered at the centennial banquet cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversary 
of my home town of Clinton, Mass., an 
event which marked the beginning of a 
celebration which will continue the week 
of May 28. 
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The article follows: 


Tue SaGs ov JOHN R. Foster Is RECOUNTED BY 
His DESCENDANT IN BRILLIANT ADDRESS AT 
THE CENTENNIAL BANQUET 


The Item regrets that the manuscript of 
the appropriate address delivered by Cedric 
Foster, internationally known Yankee net- 
work commentator, in responding to the 
toast, “Fond Recollections,” at the centen- 
nial banquet, Tuesday night, failed to seach 
this office in time for its insertion in the 
Wednesday edition. 

Mr. Foster held the undivided attention of 
the more than 700 guests, all of whom 
wished he might have extended his address 
as it revealed an unusual story that needed 
to b> told to this generation, covering the 
life work of one of Clinton’s philanthropists 
in a most intimate way. 

The speaker’s fine personality and his dic- 
tion so typical of leading commentators over 
the air networks combined to present one of 
the highlights of the program. 

The advantage of having in high places 
men such as Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
and Presidential Secretary Matthew J. Con- 
nelly was again demonstrated as, lacking 
the presence of these two distinguished Clin- 
tonians in Washington, the banqueters prob- 
ably would never have been favored by Mr. 
Foster’s presence here to pay tribute to the 
town and to his famous relative, the late John 
R. Foster. 

It was while the speaker was in Washing- 
ton that he came in contact with Secretary 
Connelly and Congressman PHILBIN whom he 
knew hailed from Clinton, a town that held 
deep interest to him and when they casually 
informed him that a centennial banquet 
would be served March 14 and asked him 
if he would be interested in attending the 
event he immediately and eagerly accepted 
the invitation. 

In presenting Mr. 
PHILBIN said: 

“The name of the next speaker is known 
throughout the Nation and in many parts of 
the world. 

“It is particularly well known in Clinton 
not only because of the fame and success of 
our speaker—though that is gratifying—but 
also because it was closely and prominently 
identified with and indicative of the indus- 
trial progress, the civic spirit and benevolence 
of the town. 

“His antecedents—one in particular, the 
late John R. Foster was a prominent citi- 
zen of Clinton during the last generation. 
It was he who donated to the town the beau- 
tiful water fountain which in resplendence 
and grace stood for years in Central Park 
until it was demolished by the hurricane of 
1938. 

“Our speaker is well versed in Clinton as 
you will now observe. Though not born and 
raised here he has caught the spirit of Clin- 
ton so completely that he is like a native 
son. And we are proud to claim him. 

“Famed writer, lecturer, and noted radio 
commentator, he stands at the very top of 
his profession. It is very kind of him to 
be with us. I am highly honored to be pres- 
ent to respond to the toast, ‘Fond recollec- 
tions,’ the distinguished and noted radio 
commentator and publicist—Cedric Foster.” 

DELIGHTED TO COME HERE 

In his response to the toast, Mr. Foster 
said: 

“I am delighted to be with you this eve- 
ning, here in Clinton, Mass. I don’t suppose 
that I nave been in Clinton more than 3 or 
4 times in my life. With the exception of 
your distinguished Congressman PHILBIN 
and Secretary Matthew J. Connelly, I don’t 
suppose that I know any people from Clin- 
ton. Yet Clinton, Mass., holds a most affec- 
tionate place in my heart. 

“Here in Clinton it was that my grand- 
father’s brother, John R. Foster, came shortly 
after the Civil War, to settle and to start 
the beginnings of what I believe to be the 


Foster, Toastmaster 


first chain store system in the United States. 
Certainly that holds true of the clothing 
business to which he devoted his life and it 
may well be true of all types of business. 

“Here it was that my father Arthur L. 
Foster, came to stay with his uncle, John 
R. Foster three-quarters of a century ago. 
My father, at that time was a lad in his 
early teens. He came down from the farm 
at Moretown, Vt., the same farm, inciden- 
tally, on which John R. Foster was born, at 
the request of his uncle. 

“Here it was that John R. Foster afforded 
my father, his nephew, the opportunity of 
obtaining an education in the Clinton high 
school. There was no quid pro quo involved 
in that opportunity.” 


NO EXCEPTION FROM WORK 

“John R. Foster, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, was a rigid, and at times a hard 
taskmaster. The quid pro quo was not mo- 
tivated, however, entirely by these qualities 
in his nature. 

“John R. Foster believed that a boy should 
earn his keep and he was determined that 
my father, his nephew, should be no excep- 
tion. 

“The result was that in exchange for room 
and board and education, if you had been 
walking through the streets of Clinton 75 
years ago, you might have seen in the wee 
hours of the morning, a tall, slender lad 
making his way to his uncle’s barn there 
to water and curry and comb the horses and 
clean the stables. 

“When these tasks were finished he would 
return to the house to carry in the fuel from 
the woodshed and to polish brightly his 
uncle’s boots, left methodically by ‘John R.’ 
as he was known to his intimates to his face 
and as he was called behind his back by 
those who did not know him as weil, or stood 
in awe of him, outside of his bedroom door.” 

TRAINING APPRECIATED 

“In his later life my father, who died in 
1922, often referred to his days in Clinton 
and he impressed upon me that it was the 
training that he received from the hands of 
his uncle which more than any other, contrib- 
uted to his success in mercantile business. 

“John R. Foster was born on a farm in 
Moretown, Vt., about the year 1830. He died 
in Clinton as I recall it, in the nineties. As 
a boy he was sickly and anemic. His father, 
who was my great-grandfather, had died 
when he was only 42 years old and John R. 
Foster’s mother married a second time. 

“John R. didn’t like his step-father and 
the feeling was mutual, so my grandfather, 
Charles A. Foster, took the young boy—his 
youthful brother—to live on the paternal 
farm while the mother and step-father lived 
on in Middlesex, Vt.” 

JOHN R. FOSTER GETS $600 LOAN 

“Farm work was too difficult for John R., 
and one day he came to his older brother, 
my grandfather, and told him he was going 
to get a job in the dry-goods business, in 
Waterbury, Vt., 4 miles to the north on the 
Winooski River. He worked there for 2 years 
or so and then he came to my grandfather 
asking whether he had any money. 

“My grandfather told this brother of his 
that he had $600; that he had saved it from 
the money he earned hauling wood to the 
sheds of the Vermont Central Railroad, which 
used wood-burning engines in those days. 

“He had hauled that wood for $2 a cord 
and that, by simple arithmetic, was 300 
cords. 

“John R. wanted that money to start in 
the clothing business himself and my grand- 
father loaned it to him.” 


CLINTON STORE STARTED 

“John R. Foster came to Clinton and 
started the first store of what later devel- 
oped into the Foster system and which, after 
that, developed an off-shoot known as the 
Besse system. 
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“Eight years later, John R. Foster re. 
turned to the farm in Vermont to visit his 
brother. He had already paid him the bor. 
rowed $600. He figured that the stock ang 
good-will of the Clinton store was worth 
$10,000, and he had $8,000 in the bank. 

“He wanted to sell the Clinton store ang 
remove to Boston.” 


HUB JUST WAITING FOR A SUCKER 


“His brother, my grandfather, remonstrat-. 
ed, ‘Nope, John,’ he said, ‘I won't let you do 
it. Boston is a big city and they’re just 
waiting for a sucker like you. Tell you what 
to do. You already have more money than 
you would have had if you had stayed on the 
farm all your life. You take $5,000 out of 
the $8,000 and start another store. If that 
doesn’t make good you still have money in 
the bank and the store in Clinton.’ 

“That was the beginning of the first chain 
store in America and it started behind the 
barn in Moretown, Vt., where my great- 
uncle from Clinton and his brother, my 
grandfather, sat on a log, to discuss the 
financial future.” 

TAKES BROTHERS OFF THE FARM 

“In gratitude, John R. Foster took his 
brothers off the farm and my father was one, 
to start them in the clothing business. In 
Bridgeport, Conn., where John R. Foster 
started his second store, my father, John E. 
Foster, my father’s older brother, who was 
named after John R., and Lyman W. Besse 
were all working as clerks. 

“About 1878, John R. Foster loaned my 
father and Mr. Besse $4,000 to start the first 
store of what turned out to he the Besse 
System. 

“It was in Westfield, Mass., that my father 
started his first store and to that store he 
brought his brother, Charles F. Foster, whose 
widow is here at this dinner tonight. 

“The store was sold, in Westfield, in 1884. 
Mr. Besse went to Springfield, my father went 
to Hartford, Conn., and my Uncle Charles 
went to Taunton. There they lived out their 
lives and there they died.” 


FORTY NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING STORES 


“From the goodness and the largess of 
John R. Foster, who adopted Clinton as his 
home more than 40 clothing stores came 
into being in New England. They were in- 
dividually owned and they were operated by 
men who lived in the communities they 
served. Yet they bought their merchandise 
as a unit and thus saved scores of thousands 
of dollars through wholesale purchases in 
large volume. 

“Now you know my interest in Clinton, 
Mass. You know why I specifically asked 
your distinguished Congressman, PHILIP J. 
PHILEIN, that I be invited to this dinner and 
that I be permitted to speak. 

“During the past 2 years I have traveled 
80,000 miles in this country broadcasting 
each day and lecturing before civic organi- 
zations, schools, and colleges.” 


WORLD TRAVELER 


“I have traveled 26,000 miles, in Europe, 
during the past year, from north of the 
Arctic Circle, in Finland, to the Grammos 
Mountains on the Greek-Albanian frontier, 
with the Greek Army in its campaign against 
the bandit-guerrillas. Two weeks ago, I was 
in England covering the British election. 

“But I wanted to come to Clinton because 
my roots are deep. They are even in the 
soil of Clinton because my roots are deep 
here. 

“To this son of Clinton I owe much as he 
gave my father the opportunity to go into 
business and to hand on to me the oppor- 
tunity for an education.” 

AIM OF SPEAKER’S CARTER 

“In this day and age, when so many people 
are searching for a substitute for work (when 
there is none), my father’s description of the 
horses in that Clinton barn, the wood in the 
wood pile, and the boots outside the bedroom 
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door is an inspiration to me to continue 
my chosen career. 

‘The air of that career is to protect the 
free enterprise system and to fight tooth and 
nail against centralization of power. Thank 
vou for listening to me.” 


y 





The Federal Snoops Are After Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
carries a story written by Robinson Mc- 
Ilvaine which sounds a clarion call to 
all since the ever-increasing tendency 
toward nationalization of industry and 
the regimentation of the small-business 
man. Mr. McIlvaine is the editor of my 
home-town newspaper and it is with ap- 
preciation of his honesty and integrity 
that I commend this article to your 
attention: 


THe FepERAL SNoops ARE AFTER ME 
(By Robinson McIlvaine) 


I am owner, editor, publisher, advertising 
manager, and janitor of a country weekly 
newspaper called the Archive, in Downing- 
town, Pa., a town of 5,000 people 32 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

I acquired this impressive string of titles 
in 1946 when, after nearly 5 years in the 
Navy, I bought the paper and a supposed 
1,750 subscribers with every cent I had, plus 
a small assist from the local bank. 

The fact that all but 60 subscribers had 
died and that newsstand sales ran to a total 
of 5 copies per week—as I learned after the 
deal was closed—was discouraging at first. 
But with the help of my wife, who shares 
all my titles except that of janitor—she has 
two children and the house to clean—we 
managed to build up circulation to 2,800. In 
order to do this, we have worked from 12 to 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, for the past 
3'> years at varying degrees of deficits. 

We were just about beginning to eat reg- 
1 y when the roof caved in, literally, on 
the plant where the Archive was being 
printed, and we were forced to find ourselves 
a building and the necessary printing equip- 
ment to put out the paper ourselves. Luck- 

we found another ex-sailor, named Ed 
Russell, who had some printing experience 

id a few dollars, and together we hunted 
the equipment and converted an old 
y stable into a print shop. 

With another assist from the bank and 
€ ancient machinery, we incorporated as 
Chester Valley Press, Inc., and began 

minting the Archive ourselves in November 

I became president, my wife vice pres- 
and Russell secretary-treasurer. I 

kept my other titles, including janitor. 

For 6 months the printing concern oper- 
‘ead in the red, Hardly a week passed when 
we didn’t have to buy a new part or replace 

roken machine, The fellow who came in 
‘ up our books called this capital outlay. 

' to us it was losing money that we didn’t 

In the summer of 1949 things stopped 
‘reaking down, and we acquired more job- 
printing work to keep the boys—both of 
‘em—in the back shop busy Thursdays and 
*lidays after the paper was out. Day-to-day 
perations went into the black, and we began 
paying off the long-suffering suppliers with 
whom we had run up bills. 
z Recently we produced the largest edition 
_. “le paper’s 75-year history. It was a 
““escay, and we were getting three runs off 
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our 40-year-old press. In the midst of all 
the clanking, grinding, and whirring of type- 
writers, saws, and the press, a tall man with 
a face like a beaked eagle and with a bulging 
brief case under his arm, edged in through 
the door and, as he approached the long 
board table we call the city desk, whipped 
out a card case and thrust it under my nose. 

I was doing the lead story and, as I had 
already been interrupted 15 times, only half 
listened when he explained that he was from 
the Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States Department of Labor and wanted to 
make a routine check. 

“Fine,” I answered absently; “help your- 
self.” 

I introduced him to Mr. Peters, the retired 
railroad agent who works part time at our 
books, and went back to the typewriter. 

When I finished the story, I noticed our 
visitor poring over the books, taking notes 
avidly. I was out in the shop, making up the 
next run, when he appeared at my side and 
said that he had a few questions to ask. 

“I notice,” he said, “that neither you as 
president nor Mrs. McIlvaine as vice presi- 
dent of the Chester Valley Press have drawn 
any salary.” 

“No,” Ilaughed. “Sad, isn’t it? But as you 
have noticed by the books, when we finish 
paying our compositor and linotype operator, 
our suppliers and the interest owed the bank, 
there isn't anything left over for us except a 
deficit. But,” I added, hopefully, “the day 
may come soon when we can take out a few 
dollars.” 

“The law says,” our Government man in- 
toned without the trace of a smile, “that any- 
one working for a corporation must receive a 
minimum of forty cents an hour and time 
and a half for overtime.” 

I decided he had misunderstood the situa- 
tion and hurried to explain that my wife and 
I were not employees, but officers of the com- 
pany and, since we owned 75 percent of the 
stock, could make up our own minds what 
we were paid. I should have saved my 
breath. 

“The law says,” he repeated, “that every- 
one who works for a corporation is an em- 
ployee and therefore subject to the Wages 
and Hours Act.” 

By this time I had forgotten the forms 
waiting to be put on the press. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” my voice cracked, 
“that we have to pay ourselves even though 
we don’t have the money? That we must go 
to the bank and borrow enough to pay this 
minimum salary and then take it back, losing 
6 percent on the way? That is, if I could 
persuade the bank to give me an added loan, 
in view of what I already owe?” 

“I didn’t say that,”’ he replied with a shrug. 
“I merely interpret the law. I don’t attempt 
to tell you how to run your business.” 

He left me sputtering like a Roman candle 
and returned to the. outer office and our 
books. It was some time before I could pick 
up a stick of type. 

In a few minutes he was back. “Do you 
have any business outside the State of Penn- 
sylvania?” he asked at my elbow. 

“No, we don't,” I answered. “But if some- 
one from New York, Chicago, or Timbuktu 
walked in now and asked us to print some- 
thing for them, we certainly wouldn't turn 
them down.” 

He thought this over for a minute. Then, 
pointing his pencil at me, he continued, “Do 
you print any stationery or envelopes for 
Downingtown firms?” 

I fell into a trap headfirst, “Sure, just as 
much as we can lay our hands on—after all, 
we are in the printing business.” 

I was completely unprepared for what came 
next. 

“Would you have any way of knowing”—he 
let the words drop slowly, speculatively— 
“whether any of these envelopes you print 
for loeal firms are mailed out of the State?” 

Surely he’s joking, I thought, but a glance 
at his thin lips and narrowed eyes indicated 
otherwise. 
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“After all,” I said, trying to keep my voice 
steady, “when we print a thousand envelopes 
for someone, we don’t ask them whether 
they plan to use them for interstate love 
letters or wiping the floor. Our only concern 
is when their check comes in. Look,” I 
said desperately, “if you're trying to estab- 
lish the fact that we’re under the heading 
of interstate commerce, why do we have to 
beat around the bush like this? We have 
a job pending that is from Connecticut. If 
that puts us in interstate commerce, then 
O. K.” 

When I finished, he just looked up and 
said calmly, “I never argue. I just interpret 
the law. The law says you are in interstate 
commerce.” 

Just then the office door crashed open, and 
in roared 26 kids ranging from 19 years down 
to 7. Our Government man almost swal- 
lowed his pencil as they whizzed past him 
shouting, “Hey, Bob, can we fold any papers 
today?” 

Recovering slowly, our man asked, “What 
are these?” 

I started to tell him how we could print 
only two newspaper pages at a time and 
that this meant folding and inserting each 
section by hand. While the men in the shop 
did the bulk of the job, a gang from the 
high school always dropped in after school, 
and we usually let five or six join the fold- 
ing party and gave them cider, cookies, radio 
programs and lots of chatter for 2 or 3 hours, 
2 days a week. 

“It’s sort of a private youth movement,” 
my wife explained. “When they’re not in 
here, many of them are running loose in the 
streets, getting into all kinds of trouble. 
Here they earn some money and, judging 
by applications, seem to have a good time.” 

But our investigator wasn't listening. He 
had already cornered the nearest kid and had 
begun to cross-examine him. The others 
tried to edge out the door, but he held up 
a warning finger, and they stood squirming, 
waiting their turns. As he began filling out 
detailed forms with names, ages, parents’ 
names, and so on, I asked him why he was 
doing this. “They've all told you their ages, 
so why do you have to scare them?” 

“It is illegal,” he murmured, writing bus- 
ily, “to employ children under 16. I have 
to check their ages and make sure they are 
telling me the truth.” 

I started to protest that the 2 or 3 hours 
a week they spent in our place could hardly 
be called oppressive or even employment. 

He cut in, “I didn’t say it was oppressive. 
I said it was illegal. In fact, it would be 
perfectly all right for them to fold papers 
out there,” and he gestured toward the park- 
ing lot. 

By this time I had been away from my 
work for an hour, which on that particular 
day so tied up production in the back shop 
that we ran into 4 hours of overtime. Aside 
from the wear and tear on my disposition, 
this “routine” check by Uncle Sam’s man had 
cost me $25. It was only the beginning. 

One of the children, a 14-year-old, was 
standing there with his lower lip going up 
and down like a loose piece of blubber. He 
had no father, and his mother had died a 
month before. His aunt, who worked for 
us evenings as a press feeder, was struggling 
to support him, and he came with her the 
three evenings she worked. He saw the older 
boys there folding and asked if he, too, could 
have a job. So we let him fold and also had 
him in Saturdays to sweep out the shop. 
For the first time in his life he had real 
spending money and now it was all over. 

Outside, in the parking lot, the others were 
standing around in little groups, kicking at 
stones and glancing furtively at the door. 

Once more I approached the inquisitor. 
“If it’s illegal for the ones under 16 to work 
here, then we'll stop it. So why take down 
all their names?” 

“But,” he answered, “I must verify their 
statements by interviews at the school and 
at their homes.” 
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Two days later I had a frantic call from the 


supervising principal. “What on earth are 
you doing down there?” he demanded. 
“Some character from the Government has 
been up here all day wanting to see the rec- 
ords of every kid who ever went to school, 
I had to dig them all out, and then he in- 
sisted on calling the pupils out of class for 
interviews.” 

This phase of the investigation took two 
full days and lost nobody knows how many 
man-hours to the school staff, not to mention 
the time the children spent away from their 
lessons. 

It did keep him out of our hair for those 
2 days, but he returned. This time he went 
through the petty-cash slips and came up 
with a fistful whi¢h he took to Ed Russell for 
an explanation. They were a bit cryptic. 
One read, “$3—Butch,” another “75c—Red,” 
and so on in that vein. There were 20 or 
30 of them, and the wage-and-hour man ob- 
viously thought he had stumbled on the 
firm’s private betting records. Ed, who was 
rushing to get a church program printed, re- 
plied quite simply: “Oh, those are chits for 
various guys who have folded papers.” 

It opened up a whole new line of investi- 
gation, and it was a honey because none of 
us knew the names of the individuals who at 
one time or another over the year had 
dropped in for a chat with a buddy and had 
ended up doing an hour or so’s work. Most 
of them had long since graduated from school 
and were working, or were in the Army or 
Navy. 

However, nothing was too much trouble 
for Uncle Sam's man. By reinterviewing 
most of the children he had already seen, 
he was able to tag full names onto “Butch,” 
“Red” and most of the other names on the 
chits. Those he couldn't locate for personal 
interviews received mimeographed question- 
naires marked: “Confidential. Do not show 
to your employer.” 

I first learned of the questionnaire one 
evening as I was walking home past the 
drugstore, where a group of the boys were 
hanging around holding up the wall. 

“Hey, Bob, what am I supposed to do with 
this?” came a voice from the doorway. As 
I approached, the same Red who had been 
chalked up for 75 cents in the petty-cash 
box handed me the questionnaire. There 
were more than 40 questions, and they cov- 
ered such essential data as date and place of 
birth, mother’s maiden name, hours worked, 
when and by whom hired. 

Putting our heads together, Red and I 
figured out his vital statistics, including his 
mother's name before she had married. The 
question of who had hired him and when 
he had worked was tougher. As he recalled 
it, Nancy, the president of the senior class, 
had passed him on the street and yelled out, 
“Come on over to the Archives and fold 
papers awhile.” Since he worked 5 nights 
a week in the drugstore, and we only folded 
papers on Wednesday, he figured it must have 
been a Wednesday when he was off, and it 
was winter, because there was snow on the 
ground. “Rate of pay” we Knew to be 75 
cents because that was what the chit said, 
but he couldn’t remember how long he had 
been there. He said he was quite surprised 
to get paid at all, because he had spent a 
half hour in a corner rehashing a basket- 
ball game, and by the time he got to the 
folding table there was a terrible argument 
going on about how many light-years it 
was to the moon, and he couldn’t remember 
doing any work at all, though he supposed 
he must have folded a few papers. I bought 
him a soda while we threshed these fine 
points out, and finally arrived home exactly 
1 hour late for supper. 

That evening, and several thereafter, the 
rest of them dropped in at the office for 
help on their blanks. According to law, I 
was then serving at time and a half, or 60 





cents an hour, and on that basis my advice 
ran to a little over $6. I still haven't paid 
myself. 

Early in the second week of our routine 
check by the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Labor Department we stood charged with 
operating in interstate commerce, running 
some sort of a sweatshop for kids under 16 
and discriminating against corporation ex- 
ecutives. I couldn’t help wondering when 
our man would get down to brass tacks and 
look into our four regular employees. 

I didn’t have to wait long. I returned to 
the office one afternoon late, after being out 
at a farm demonstration. The investigator 
had been there most of the time I was gone 
and had taken each employee off into a 
corner for cross-examination. According to 
the men, or rather, the boys—their average 
age is 24—he found something sinister in 
the fact that the 19-year-old linotype oper- 
ator made as much as $110 a week. He 
showed great distress when he learned we 
didn’t have a time clock, but just paid the 
men whatever they said we owed them at 
the end of the week. There was also some- 
thing irregular about the fact that we paid 
the foreman a salary and gave him paid va- 
cations, a practice we have since abandoned. 

Very little work was done on the day of 
these interviews. Not that the actual ques- 
tioning took so long, but by the time every- 
body had compared notes and told what he 
said and they said, it was about quitting 
time, so, rather than run into overtime, we 
closed up, and I stuck around till 2 or 3 in 
the morning to get the work finished and, 
incidentally, get myself some.more overtime. 

The chief result, to date, of the wage-and- 
hour visit is that we had to go out and get an 
automatic newspaper press that folds as it 
prints, thus eliminating all the part-time 
workers and the lady who fed the old press. 
Although we had hoped to put one in even- 
tually, we were in no position financially to 
do it at this time. Even though we took it 
apart, moved it, and put it together ourselves, 
it had cost us $8,000 so far, despite the fact 
that it is at least 45 years old. 

I don’t know what the verdict of the wage- 
and-hour people will be, once all the data is 
filed. I suppose the three of us could go to 
the penitentiary or go broke. In talking 
about it with other small-business men 
around town, I am encouraged to believe we 
shall somehow survive. Most of them claim 
to have had more harassing experiences, and 
they are still operating at the old stand. 
Furthermore, they assure me that this is only 
the beginning, as I can expect another man 
from wage-and-hour along any day to check 
on the first one, and ultimately a third to 
check on the second; and, after all, I haven’t 
been checked out by the State department of 
labor or the unemployment-compensation 
people, not to mention the income-tax man 
and the FBI. 

There is, of course, one possible solution: 
We can close the paper. 





Voyage of Ferdinand Magellan to the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1950 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted me, I include as part of my re- 
marks the statement issued recently by 
Maximiano Marmito Villareal: 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPIC VoYAGe op 
FERDINAND MAGELLAN TO THE PHILIPPINEs, 
MakcH 16, 1521 


(By Maximiano M. Villareal, chairman, pub- 
licity committee, Club de las Americas, 
Washington, D. C.) 


March 16, 1950, is the four hundred and 
twenty-ninth anniversary of the epic and 
adventurous voyage that brought Ferdinand 
Magellan and his fleet to Philippine soil. The 
greatest contribution was the bringing of 
Christianity and opening another part of the 
world to western man. 

It is fitting that everyone and all unbiased 
thinking people everywhere, regardless of 
creed and race, should for a moment pay trib- 
ute to Ferdinand Magellan for his great rery- 
ice to the world in displaying his unusual 
courage and determination in crossing and 
passing the many unknown oceans and seas, 

Magellan's voyage to the Philippines has 
greatly contributed to the present ideas of 
modern world travel, transportation, trade, 
and commerce, and economic problems of 
both the eastern and western worlds. It was 
unfortunate that Magellan was unable to 
return to Europe with his fleet. But Capt. 
Sebastian Elcano, his able companion, com- 
pleted the round trip and back to Europe. 

The great explorer was unfortunate that 
he was killed during an encounter against 
Lapolapo and his men, who were defending 
the island of Mactan, of which Lapolapo was 
the chief. The heroism and bravery of the 
defending natives led by Lapolapo marks the 
Philippines’ heroism which became a legend 
and a tradition that inspired the generation 
to generation defense of the native soil which 
led to the establishment of the Philippine 
Republic. 

Like the ancient Inca civilization of pre- 
Spanish Peru, the Mayan of Central America, 
and the Aztecs of Mexico, the Philippines had 
its advance culture and civilization many 
years before the arrival of Magellan and other 
Europeans. 

Historic accounts show that about the year 
700 A. D. the people of the Philippines had 
already been in regular contact with other 
civilized countries of the Orient in trade 
and commerce. 

The Philippines was at one time a part of 
the ancient great Hindu Empire known as 
Hari-Visaya. Today the Philippines is one 
of the early members of the world organi- 
zation, the United Nations. 





The Spiritual Heritage of St. Patrick in 
the Modern Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Hibernian Society of Baltimore held its 
one hundred and forty-seventh anni- 
versary banquet in that city on last 
Saturday night, March 18. This organi- 
zation was founded in 1803 by leading cit- 
izens of Maryland of Irish ancestry. Like 
many similar organizations established 
in the early days of the United States, 
and even before the Revolutionary War, 
it was entirely nonsectarian and non- 
political, its only object being to assist 
emigrants from Ireland to establish 
themselves in the New World. 














One of its early presidents, Mr. John 
Oliver, who served from 1818 to 1823, 
bequeathed $20,000 to the society for the 
establishment of the Oliver Hibernian 
Free School. This example of promoting 
education has been followed by the 
society which now uses its investment in- 
come to provide scholarships for higher 
education to worthy boys and girls of 
Irish ancestry. 

At the banquet last Saturday evening, 
grace was Offered by the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther Enders, pastor of the First 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Baltimore. At the speakers’ table were 
seated the Very Reverend Francis X, 
Talbot, S. J., president of Loyola College, 
Baltimore, and the Right Reverend Msgr. 
John F. Eckenrode, pastor of St. Patrick's 
Church of Baltimore. The benediction 
was pronounced by Rev. Joseph P. Brad- 
ley, chaplain of the Hibernian Society, 

Presiding at the occasion was a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Baltimore, Myr. 
Martin J. Welsh, Jr., president of the 
Hibernian Society.. Present also at the 
speaker’s table was Mr. Edward A. Smith, 
president, St. Georges Society; Mr. Jones, 
of the Welsh Society; Mr. Lewis Kurtz, 
president, German Society; and Mr. 
William M. Patterson, president of St. 
Andrews Society. 

The able senior Senator from Mary- 
land, Hon. MILLarp E. TyYDINGs, re- 
sponded to the toast to the President of 
the United States. The Honorable 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr.. mayor of the 
city of Baltimore, gave the customary 
response on behalf of the city of Balti- 
more, and the Honorable James J. Lacy, 
comptroller for the State of Maryland, 
spoke for the State. 

The Government of Ireland was repre- 
sented by Hon. Brendan Corish, T. D., 
parliamentary secretary for the minis- 
ter of local government in the Republic 
of Ireland. I felt very much compli- 
mented that in this company I was per- 
mitted to respond to the toast, The Day 
We Celebrate. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this response may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SPIRITUAL HERITAGE OF St. PATRICK IN THE 
MODERN CRISIS 


When St. Patrick died in Ireland almost 
1,500 years ago all western Europe was plung- 
ing into chaos. The old Roman Empire had 
been wrecked. Pagan barbarians who had 
Swarmed everywhere over the frontiers had 
assailed even the impregnable city of the 
emperors and Christianity itself was under 
attack. Freedom and religion had reached 
their lowest ebb since first Christianity had 
won the minds of civilized men. 

Tonight I venture to compare the condition 
of Europe in 493 A. D., the year the Apostle 
of Ireland was laid to rest, with the condition 
now existing -hroughout the whole world. 
I venture to point out the challenge the 
modern crisis presents to men and women of 
Irish blood and lineage to justify the tributes 
f loyalty, devotion, and praise they pay an- 
nually to the memory of St. Patrick, for the 
Same threat to civilization against which he 
fought confronts us now. 

We are part of a world-wide struggle be- 
tween the spiritual and the materialistic. 
Freedom and religion once more hang in the 
balance. The dictators of a new tyranny 
who respect neither God nor man would en- 
Save mankind. The Irishman who honors 
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Patrick tonight can look back with pride 
upon the contributions made by Irishmen 
during seven centuries following the death of 
their patron saint to the reestablishment of 
freedom and Christianity in Europe, but he 
must ask himself what part he is willing to 
play in the modern crisis between God and 
mammon., 
THE APOSTLE OF FAITH AND FREEDOM 

It is not for us to retell the well-known 
story of St. Patrick’s life, but rather to con- 
sider the meaning of the heritage which he 
bestowed upon the world and particularly 
upon men and women of the Irish race. He 
began his career in Ireland as a slave. He 
ended it there a bishop. He was an apostle 
of Christianity; ot necessity, he was also a 
defender of freedom. He knew, as many in 
our time have forgotten, that the concept of 
freedom is inseparable from Christianity. 
Like St. Paul, he preached the “liberty 
wherewith Christ made us free,” and he im- 
planted this knowledge so deeply in Irish 
character that during the fifteen centuries 
since his death Irishmen have been distin- 
guished chiefly. throughout the world for 
their unswerving devotion both to the reli- 
gion St. Patrick taught and to the ideals of 
human freedom he never ceased to proclaim. 

We have the record not only in his own 
writings, but in the writings of some who 
walked and talked with him. Throughout 
his life Patrick engaged in a constant intel- 
lectual attack upon the pagan philosophy, 
trusting in Divine Providence to preserve 
his life and his strength and to deliver him 
from  ersecution. Mindful of his own suf- 
ferings when he had been made a captive in 
his youth, it was his practice to ransom cap- 
tives with whatever money he had. He con- 
stantly urged the pagan to accept the gospels 
and he always exhorted his people to join 
him in a common endeavor to achieve justice 
and freedom for everyone. 

This spirit of the great Apostle of Ireland 
Was recognized with wonder and surprise by 
his contemporaries. One of them whom we 
know as St. Secundinus wrote a hymn during 
the lifetime of the saint extolling Patrick 
for these qualities. Translated into English, 
it may perhaps lack poetic quality, but its 
meaning is plain, as may be judged from the 
following stanza: 


“Christ chose him for Himself to be His vicar 
on earth, 

Who from twofold slavery doth set captives 
free; 

Of whom very many he redeems from slav- 
ery to men, and 

Countless numbers he releases from the 
dominion of the Devil.” 


We have, however, Patrick’s own words to 
confirm this judgment of his purpose. There 
has been handed down to us with complete 
authenticity not only St. Patrick’s Confes- 
sion, but also a letter which, in the manner” 
of St. Paul, the Irish saint wrote to the Brit- 
ish chieftain, Coroticus. The latter, whose 
name would indicate a Roman origin, had 
raided Ireland, had slain many of the in- 
habitants at the spot where he landed, and 
had carried others off to slavery. St. Pat- 
rick’s letter, though addressed to Coroticus 
in the hope that it would in due course reach 
him, was also directed to his own flock. He 
told them how the Christian inhabitants of 
France labored to convert the heathen and 
release the captive. 

“This is the custom of the Roman Gauls,” 
he wrote. “They send holy and fit men to 
the Franks and other heathen with many 
thousands in coin to redeem baptized cap- 
tives. * * * Thou rather slayest and 
sellest them to a foreign nation which knows 
not God. 

“What manner of hope in God hast thou, 
or has he who consents with thee, or who 
holds converse with thee in words of flat- 
tery? God will judge; for it is written, not 
only those who commit evil, but those who 
consent with them shall be damned.” 
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This is a stern and affirmative Christianity. 
No man has a right to rest when his fellow 
men are enslaved, for every man is a member 
of Christ and must help Keep his brother free. 
Money, good will, prosperity, culture, human 
skills, all the qualities of mind and body 
are simply means to carry on the fight for 
freedom aad spiritual redemption against the 
“foreign nation which knows not God.” 

So seriously did St. Patrick feel this re- 
sponsibility which he accepted for himself 
and which he believed every man should bear 
to every other, and so completely was it 
understood by his contemporaries and his 
followers that it was recognized in the legend 
handed down to us in one of the early lives 
o: the great saint. We are told that as he 
approached his death an angel appeared to 
him to grant four petitions. The last and 
most important of these was bestowed by 
the angel in these words: 

“That all the Irish shall be judged by thee 
in the day of judgment, as was said to the 
Apostles, ‘And ye shall sit and Judge the 12 
tribes of Israel,’ that thou mayest be the 
judge of those to whom thou wast an 
apostle.” 

The legend may, indeed, have been the fond 
fancy of an ancient follower of Patrick 
who was urging the Irishmen of his time to 
remain loyal to the ideals of faith and free- 
dom that Patrick taught. We, however, 
who live now in the middle of the twentieth 
century, almost 1,500 years after Patrick 
went to his reward, facing as we do the 
same threat to religion and freedom that he 
faced, may well ask ourselves on St. Patrick’s 
Day, “Are we willing upon the day of judg- 
ment to have Patrick pass upon our serv- 
ice to the ideals he preached?” Surely it 
must be clear that if this generation spurns 
the spiritual heritage Patrick left, material- 
ism will engulf the globe and dictatorship, 
not freedom, will take over the world. 

It is not mere chance that in our time we 
have seen slavery in a most repulsive and 
cruel form reappear in the nations which 
know not God, for the cynical repudiation 
of religion is likewise the repudiation of 
freedom. 

So, tonight we look to the past, but only 
as a guide to the future. Let us remind 
ourselves of what our ancestors did, not to 
shine in their reflected glory, but rather to 
strengthen our own determination to emu- 
late their devotion and to make a new record 
of loyalty to faith and freedom which per- 
haps some future generation may be will- 
ing to cite to our credit. 


SEVEN CENTURIES OF IRISH TEACHING 


It will be remembered that the Roman con- 
quest of Europe never extended to Ireland. 
It was always beyond both the military and 
political sway of the Empire. The Roman 
legions penetrated Britain and remnants are 
still there of the old military roads they 
built. The ancient Roman ruled in Britain 
before Christianity came, but Patrick took 
it to Ireland before Augustine became the 
Apostle of Britain. The inspiration of his 
teachings was so potent that thousands of 
Irishmen, fired with his zeal, made Ireland 
in very truth the island of saints and schol- 
ars in the years that followed Patrick's 
death. To the abbeys and schools founded 
by the saint’s followers in the Land of the 
Shamrock there flocked in the sixth and 
seventh centuries thousands of eager stu- 
dents who could not satisfy their search for 
knowledge and religion on the continent 
where the barbarian had almost destroyed 
the foundations of both civilization and 
Christianity. 

In these same centuries and in the cen- 
turies that followed, including the twelfth, 
the saints and scholars of Ireland returned to 
the continent everywhere preaching and 
teaching and reestablishing the structure of 
faith and freedom which had been laid in 
ruins. To a demoralized Europe, the mis- 
sionaries and teachers of Ireland, heirs of 
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St. Patrick, carried back the flame of faith 
and freedom that had been almost stamped 
out by pagan barbarians not unlike Attila 
the Hun, who dared call himself the Scourge 
of God. 

This brilliant record, covering a period of 
seven centuries of intellectual and religious 
labors, has been obscured and almost oblit- 
erated in recent times by the sorry story of 
the seven centuries of Ireland’s bitter, but un- 
remitting struggle against British conquest. 
Throughout that struggle the Irishman’s will 
to freedom remained indomitable. He knew, 
that since God Himself had made man free, 
no earthly agent can deprive him of that gift. 
The military power of Britain is no longer a 
threat to the political integrity of Ireland. It 
is now at last a really free nation even though 
six counties are still excluded from the essen- 
tial uulty of the island. All of Ireland, like all 
Britain, ali Wales, all Scotland, all western 
Eurone, indeed, the whole world now faces 
another threat to basic human liberty from 
a foreign nation which knows not God. 
Thus, once again, there is presented to the 
followers of St. Patrick the opportunity to 
place their intellectual capacity, their will to 
freedom and their devotion to religion in the 
forefront of the spiritual struggle against an 
advancing materialism more diabolical even 
than that which overwhelmed the Roman 
Empire in the fifth century. 

Does the missionary zeal of Patrick survive 
among the Irish of our time? Patrick felt 
that ali Christians were closely bound to- 
gether ald that they should burn with his 
own zeal for peace and freedom, a zeal which 
was aroused in him by the efforts of the pagan 
barbarians of his time to dominate and en- 
slave the free Christians of Europe. The 
sons and dau:shters of Ireland have migrated 
throvghcut the world, but wherever they are, 
in whatever !and they serve, they are, like us 
tonight, paying, honor to the memory of St. 
Patrick. 


AMERICA TH LAST PEFUGE OF LIBERTY 


To Americans of Irish lineage, however, I 
speak not alone of Patrick’s message, but of 
the message of human freedom handed on 
year after year by Irish leaders wherever fate 
had cast them. I am thinking particularly to- 
night of one great Irish leader, a non-Catholic 
leader who was imbued with the eternal de- 
votion of the Irish heart to freedom. He was 
one of the greatest orators of the old Irish 
Parliament, the disestablishment of which 
was decreed by the British Act of Union. Re- 
senting this depredation of the right of Irish- 
men to legislate for all Ireland, he turned his 
eyes westward across the Atlantic and in 1783, 
4 years before the Constitution of the United 
States was drafted, he referred to this coun- 
try as “the only hope of Ireland and the last 
refuge of the liberties of mankind.” These 
were the prophetic words of Henry Grattan, 
patriot and orator. He died without Know- 
ing how accurate his vision of the future was, 

America is, in very truth, the last refuge 
of the liberties of mankind. If here in 
America we should falter, if we should fail 
to see that communism is sweeping now 
across the face of the earth in a more tu- 
multuous torrent even than that which en- 
guifed the Roman Empire, if Americans 
should be lulled into a false concept that 
the danger is not real, then be sure that 
totalitarianism, armed with all the scientific 
implements of our time, will suppress the 
human soul in a degradation deeper than 
that to which it has ever sunk before. 

We are drifting with terrible speed to- 
ward economic disaster and a third world 
war because we do not seem to realize how 
vital and necessary the heritage of St. Pat- 
rick is in our time. 

We shall successfully defend faith and 
freedom, not with armies and with bombs, 
but with the conviction of our souls and 
the determination of our wills, accepting the 
message of Christianity and dedicating our- 
selves, in the spirit of St. Patrick, to the 
demonstration that all men are free, that 


none can rightfully be enslaved, that all are 
brothers and the children of God. 

Surely the world has learned that there 
can be no triumph in war. In the competi- 
tion of destruction, there can be no victor. 
We thoughtlessly call ourselves the winners 
of World War II, but we have not paid for 
that war yet. It will leave its marks upon 
us all for generations to come. The United 
States gave more than 300,000 lives in that 
conflict. More than a million men were 
maimed in body and spirit and are living 
victims of the war. Peace and prosperity 
for the whole free world were undermined 
by that war and too many now are giving 
way to the futile and dangerous thought 
that free men, by living to themselves alone, 
can somehow hide from. the struggle that 
is here, or are entertaining the more ter- 
rible thought that a new and more destruc- 
tive war should be launched. Even without 
the will to war we are already involved in 
an armament race that inevitably turns us 
from the paths of peace and may easily 
transform us into a garrison state and even- 
tually bring on a war more appalling in 
scientific destruction than even World War 
II, the peace treaties of which have not yet 
been written. 

There is no spot upon the whole face of 
the earth in which a free man can protect 
himself from the totalitarian purpose to de- 
stroy religion and to make gross materialism 
the ruling passion of man. There is no 
hope for mankind in resort to force. Science 
has released to us the awful secrets of na- 
ture which must be used in the spirit of 
Christianity for the purpose of ennobling 
men, cr they will be used to plunge us all 
once more into the depths of misery and 
confusion. Total war can result only in total 
destruction, and we are faced with a dilemma 


from which only religion and democracy can 
set us free. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM IS ESSENTIAL 


When I speak of democracy, I mean eco- 
nomic democracy as well as political democ- 
racy. I mean the right of the individual to 
the free use of his own abilities to support 
himself and to govern himself. In no com- 
pany can one with more propriety plead the 
cause of political and economic freedom than 
in a gathering which has assembled to pay 
honcr to St. Patrick. 

It will be remembered that the youthful 
Patrick while only a boy of 16 was captured 
and taken to Ireland in slavery. He escaped 
to the continent of Europe, but he had made 
up his mind that he would return with the 
message of Christianity to the people among 
whom he had been a bondsma... 

I have often thought he must have found 
something in the character and spirit of 
those ancient Irish that convinced him they 
were ready to accept his message of freedom. 

«We are told that he codified the ancient 
Brehon laws. An examination of this code 
shows that in early Ireland economic and 
sccial justice for all was recognized as the 
basis of society. No man under those laws 
could retain in idleness any land which an- 
other member of his community could use. 
In other words, no vested interest could re- 
strain opportunity for the ancient Gael. 
Land was the means of production, and we 
shall best learn the lesson of economic free- 
dom that Patrick taught if we realize that 
the principal cause of modern social and eco- 
nomic turmoil is that we have not learned 
that men cannot be economically free unless 
there is free access for every single individual 
to the modern means of production. 

The totalitarian fears that there is not 
enough to go around. Filled with the de- 
termination that he and his group shall sur- 
vive, he seeks to dominate the world and ex- 
clude from opportunity all but those he 
chooses to admit to his society. Murder and 
slavery for those outside his circle is the 
logical program of the dictator, who is driven 
by fear, 
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Our task is to demonstrate to all, even to 
those behind the iron curtain, that there is 
enough to go around, that in a free and 
Christian society when men live like broth. 
ers one to another they can by cooperation 
and by constructive use of the achievements 
of science in an atmosphere of liberty raise 
the standard of living for all to a higher leve} 
than has ever before keen achieved. 

The Communist dictators are convinced 
that religion and democracy are dead, They 
are dead—if the world receive not the spirit. 
ual heritage of St. Patrick. We who call our. 
selves his followers, we who know the cause 
to which he dedicated his life, we who know 
as he knew that God Himself is the Author 
of Liberty, we know that the forces of mate. 
rialism cannot overcome Christianity if only 
we have the courage in our own lives to ac. 
cept the stern responsibility of every man to 
the spiritual virtues of faith and freedom 
that St. Patrick taught and lived. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter which I have 
recently received from Mr. Joseph Wes- 
ton, of Tacoma, Wash., be printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp. Mr. Weston 
states nothing new in his views, but they 
are well stated and the example he uses 
is so typical of the results of continuing 
Federal rent controls in peacetime that 
I wish to bring the letter to the thought- 
ful consideration of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tacoma, WASH., March 14, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. Carn, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: You are reported to be opposed 
to a continuation of rent controls, for which 
we fervently say, “Thank you for these efforts 
to rid us of this instrument which can be 
explained only by political expediency.” It 
may be that you will need some added am- 
munition for your debates. This letter, then, 
is to supply some material which may have 
been overlooked and to give you an example 
of the injustice of the rent-control laws. 

We own a house in southern California. 
Hard work over a 10-year period cleared. it. 
Our intention was to use this as a source 
of income when I can work no longer. 

About 3 years ago I was transferred to 
Tacoma. The question arose as to whether 
to sell or rent the house we were leaving. 
At that time it was not under rent control, 
so we decided to hold on to it, although this 
decision meant careful economy of living on 
our part. We were offered $14,000 for the 
place, and could have used the money to 
reestablish ourselves in Tacoma. 

Good people came to us asking to lease 
the place, and two figures were discussed— 
$90 with owner to care for the yard; $75 with 
the tenant to assume this responsibility. 

(Incidentally, the house is on a 100 by 200 
corner lot and was adjudged one year by 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
the Los Angeles Times as the outstanding 
half-acre ranch-type place in Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties. This was contingent 


on the garden more than the house. So nat- 














urally we were concerned with having the 
lace maintained.) 
he tenant was happy—so were we. 

Then last year the rules were changed. In 
itself an imposition, and I considered it a 
preaking of faith, Many people, like us, de- 
cided to rent instead of sell at the top of 
the market. Now where are we? Sales value 
has dropped and the rent is reduced onee 
——- rent, now set at $50—after mainte- 
nances, taxes, and depreciation—nets us less 
than nothing. (We have spent $193 so far 
this year on the sewage-disposal system.) 

Aside from the fact that we are hurt per- 
sonally, the larger erste of the subject 

rofound importance. 
— i exon justice—is it moral—for the 
Government to take from one man to give 
om: other? 
: Why is every man’s dollar except that of 
the person who has been thrifty enough to 
clear off a place for rental allowed to become 
inflated? 
: oer capita income has increased because of 
the lessened value of the dollar. Should the 
owner of a small rental place be discrimi- 
nated against in this inflationary period? 

Last year the American public is reported 
to have spent $9,000,000,000 on automobiles, 
This, in round figures, is two billion more 
than the total spent for new housing. I have 
no objections to people’s buying automobiles. 
I quote the figures to prove the point that a 
rental subsidy particularly at the expense of 
individual American citizens cannot be jus- 
tified on the grounds of inability to pay. 

The people who own rental property pay 
taxes to support the local community as well 
as the broader taxes of State and the Federal 
establishment. Schools (for the renters’ 
children), roads, library, police, and all the 
rest. Why is it the owner of a house which 
he rents is not permitted to bargain for his 
income? The law allows this to most every- 
one else. 

In my case the tenant was well satisfied 
with our original agreement, and insofar as 
he is concerned his vote has not been pur- 
chased by the Rent Control Act. He wrote 
me this: “It is not difficult to understand 
your irritation over the Government restric- 
tions. If our positions were reversed, I am 
quite sure that I would be extremely angry 
over the rent regulations.” 

I pay taxes to support the very rent-control 
people who tell me what I can and cannot 
do with a piece of property I worked for and 
bought and paid for with no help from any 
agency. How can any man accept such a 
control without anger and resentment? 

It should be noted, too, that in my dealings 
with this governmental bureau I have found 
the most incredible inefficiency that can be 
imagined. Every step of the way has been 
filled with error from start to finish. 

In April last year, trying to obey the law, I 
wrote from Iowa (I travel most of the time) 
and asked that instructions as to my pro- 
cedure in filing the property be mailed to my 
Tacoma address. 

Some time later a letter was forwarded to 
me which had been sent to me in Iowa, 
Guess what it said? “The rent regulations 
recognize only a lease under section (4), 
which provides for a 15-percent increase.” 

And so it went, back and forth, with docket 
numbers and forms that were impossible to 
understand clearly. Finally my son made 
trips to the rental headquarters in Los An- 
Beles. He was told the place was only worth 
$35, but they would (out of the goodness of 
their heart) allow $45. Finally they settled 
On $50. 

I am proud of the fact that I have had for- 
bears in every war the United States has 
fought for governmental respect of the indi- 
vidual. I was in War I, my son was in War II. 
1am accustomed to standing on my own feet. 
What bothers me terribly is that I cannot 
proud of a legislative body that follows an 
administration which demands imposition of 


be 
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politically expedient regulations like those 
contained in the rent-control laws. 
I wish you, sir, the best of good heart in 
your stand against such practices. 
Respectfully, 
JOSEPH WESTON. 





Reorganization of the Maritime 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp, an editorial 
entitled “Maritime Shuffle,” from the 
Washington Post of March 16, 1950. 

The editorial points out that it is not 
enough to reorganize the Maritime Com- 
mission and consolidate it with the De- 
partment of Commerce, but that it is 
highly important that correct and 
proper personnel be selected for the new 
authority. The editorial calls attention 
to the fact that the Maritime Commis- 
sion, according to the report of the 
Comptroller General, has flouted the law 
in granting excessive subsidies and that 
its flouting of the law has been con- 
firmed by a report of the House Com- 
mittee or Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. The editorial says: 

If the reorganization plan is accepted, the 
President has a great opportunity to get rid 
of the Commission members who have abused 
their offices. This gain would be nullified, 
however, if the President (as is now reported 
to be his intention) were to appoint as 
Undersecretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation the present Maritime Commission 
chairman who has sided with the majority. 
By the same token it would be unfair to 
jettison Commissioner Raymond S. Mc- 
Keough, who has fought a losing battle to 
administer the law as written. 


Mr. President, I may say that Com- 
missioner McKeough served with dis- 
tinction in the House of Representatives 
for many years. At times we have been 
political associates, and at other times 
we have been opponents, but no one has 
ever questioned his great integrity and 
his great competence, and I believe the 
people of the United States owe him a 
debt of gratitude for the magnificent 
fight which he has been making to keep 
ship construction and shipping board 
subsidies down within the bounds of 
reason. 

I renew my request that the editorial 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

MARITIME SHUFFLE 

President Truman’s long-heralded reorgan. 
ization of the Maritime Commission is both 
drastic and plausible in many ways. The 
danger is that the President may be mislead 
into believing that the trouble in the Mari- 
time Commission will be cured by a mere 
reshuffllng of authority. Whatever the ad- 
ministrative defects of the present commis- 
sion, and they are many, the basic difficulty 
has been in the outlook of its members. 
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What the President proposes is to abolish 
the Commission and divide its duties func- 
tionally as recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission and other studies. Replacing the 
present 5-member body, a 3-man Maritime 
Board would be set up in the Department of 
Commerce to handle regulatory and subsidy 
functions. With respect to ship construc- 
tion and operating subsidy determination, 
this board would be subject to policy guid- 
ance from the Secretary of Commerce; but 
its decisions, once made, would be conclu- 
sive. In such regulatory matters as approval 
of rates the board would act as an independ- 
ent agency. 

To carry out other duties of the Maritime 
Commission—administration of subsidies, 
management of the Government-owned mer- 
chant fleet, and similar functions aggregating 
$162,000,000 yearly—the plan would estab- 
lish a separate Maritime Administration in 
the Department of Commerce. Separate, 
that is, except for the fact that the chairman 
of the Maritime Board would serve in a dual 
capacity as Maritime Administrator. In ad- 
dition, the plan calls for the appointment of 
@ new Undersecretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. 

Insofar as it would bring about policy ac- 
countability on subsidy awards, the proposal 
would be a distinct improvement. The 
granting of subsidies is basically an executive 
function, and when this function is carried 
out by an independent agency, great abuse is 
possible. The plan would permit supervision 
to insure that presidential subsidy policy and 
maritime policy were not operating at cross 
purposes. Moreover, the plan recognizes the 
overlap of many maritime functions by pro- 
viding for the use of the same staff by the 
Maritime Board and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

The question remains, however: How many 
ways can the same man be divided? Can an 
administrator responsible to the Secretary of 
Commerce in some matters remain genu- 
inely independent in others? For that mat- 
ter, would not the dual Maritime Board-Ad- 
ministration head be in a position to thwart 
other Board members, since all employees ex- 
cept personal staffs would be responsible to 
him alone? That has been one of the major 
complaints under the most recent reorgani- 
zation of the Maritime Commission. Fi- 
nally, if a Department of Transportation is 
the President’s aim, ought not this issue 
to be met head-on? Should the already un- 
yielding Department of Commerce be made 
more so? 

Although the President’s message does not 
mention it, undoubtedly a major factor in 
the shift was the report last summer by the 
Comptroller General dealing with the way the 
Maritime Commission majority had flouted 
the law in granting excessive subsidies—a re- 
port confirmed by the House Executive Ex- 
penditures Committee. If the reorganiza- 
tion plan is accepted, the President has a 
great opportunity to get rid of the Commis- 
sion members who have abused their offices. 
This gain would be nullified, however, if the 
President (as is now reported to be his in- 
tention) were to appoint as Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation the present 
Maritime Commission chairman who has 
sided with the majority. By the same to- 
ken it would be unfair to jettison Commis- 
sioner Raymond 8S. McKeough, who has 
fought a losing battle to administer the law 
as written. 

No reorganization plan can be stronger 
than the men chosen to administer it. In 
peculiar measure the chaos in the Maritime 
Commission is the result of incompetence. 
Far more important than the details of the 
reorganization plan, if it goes through, will 
be for the President to name as Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce a man specially qualified 
in the field of transportation and to appoint 
as Maritime Administrator and Board mem- 
bers men who have demonstrated that they 
can distinguish public from private interest. 
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Address of Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson at 
Dedication of New Sinai Temple in 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the district in Illinois which I have 
the honor to represent the event in the 
month of March which held the general 
interest of my constituents of all faiths 
was the dedication of New Sinai Temple 
at Fifty-fourth Street and South Shore 
Drive in Chicago. 

The name of Dr. Louis Mann, the pres- 
ent rabbi of the Sinai Congregation is 
known not only in Chicago but through- 
out the Nation, as were those of his 
brilliant and consecrated predecessors, 
Dr. Kauffmann Kohler and Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch. 

The late Hon. Henry Horner, the first 
governor of Jewish faith in our State 
and beloved by everyone, was a member 
of the Sinai Congregation and on the 
occasion of the dedication of the new 
temple our present Governor, The Hon- 
orable Adlai E. Stevenson, appeared to 
address the large gathering numbering 
many who during the years had wor- 
shipped in the old temple with his illus- 
trious and revered prodecessor, Gover- 
nor Horner. 

The address of Governor Stevenson, 
which I am including in my remarks, is a 
noteworthy contribution to the liter- 
ature of religion in its relation to social 
consciousness. The masterful address of 
Governor Stevenson follows: 


Sometimes, in the day to day activities of 
my Office, I feel an oppressive sense of fu- 
tility. So it is gratifying to be able to par- 
ticipate in something that is of more than 
fleeting significance—that holds promise of 
lasting, worthwhile values for a very long 
time to come 

I am grateful, then, for the opportunity 
to be here today, to see and to participate 
in the dedication of this splendid modern 
temple which will house for years to come 
an ancient religious heritage and our oldest 
scholarship. Dr. Mann reminds me that for 
150 years the commencement address at Har- 
vard was in Hebrew and for a hundred years 
at Yale, and I think I will have a little re- 
search done on this at my college, Prince- 
ton. And Iam grateful for this opportunity 
to pay my respects to you, the Sinai Congre- 
gation who made this beautiful blending of 
the old and new possible, and to my esteemed 
friend, Dr. Louis Mann, who has stood fast 
for so much that is good in ethical and social 
life of this community. 

This ultra-modern temple is in keeping 
with the history of this Jewish congregation 
which for 90 years has never been afraid 
to venture into new fields, even as five Jews 
were not afraid to sail westward with Chris- 
topher Columbus’ little band so long ago. 

Yours was the first reform congregation 
established in this country. You were the 
first to sponsor public forums for people of 
all faiths. You pioneered in adult education 
and in progressive methods of religious in- 
struction. Your congregation was the first 
to employ a psychologist on its counseling 
staff Even more important, you have 


squarely faced the social challenge of each 
Succeeding generation. 





As in all human affairs, spiritual as well as 
temporal, your greatness as a congregation 
has been due to leadership—to a sense of 
the connection between the values of the 
past and the problems of the present. You 
have treasured the rich heritage of your 
fathers, but you have realized that this leri- 
tage can be preserved only if it lives in the 
present and serves the present. A temple 
must not be just a museum to house the 
dead relics of a bygone civilization, but a 
spring from which men and women of today 
receive spiritual replenishment. 

And again your congregation has recog- 
nized that religion is not an air-tight com- 
partment shut off from the rest of life, but 
that it encompasses all human activity. Per- 
haps this explains, at least partially, why so 
many enlightened men, including my own 
illustrious predecessor, the beloved Henry 
Horner, have been members of Sinai Temple, 
and why the effective m‘nistry of your religi- 
ous leaders like Dr. Kohler, Dr. Hirsch, and 
Dr. Mann, has not been limited to your con- 
gregation but has extended to all Chicago 
and beyond. It explains also why this con- 
gregation is known everywhere for its empha- 
sis upon prophetic Judaism, and its social 
consciousness. 

As Dr. Mann has recently pointed out, a 
religious organization needs more than a 
temple. It is significant that you have 
erected here not only a house of worship, but 
also a house of study and a hor oc” assem- 
bly. By making this a house of assembly, a 
community center serving members of all 
races and creeds, you ha.c given concrete 
expression to your conviction that a religi- 
ous organization must serve not only its own 
members, but all mankind. 

We live in a time of torment, trial, and 
challenge—a time in which the Jews have 
been the worst sufferers. In the tense strug- 
gle for peace on which rests peace itself, the 
mighty, and mightily neglected, power of 
religious faith is peculiarly our western 
weapon. We need that power, that weapon, 
on the battlefields of peace now just as surely 
as we need it on the battlefields of war. 

I sometimes wonder if the chief cause of 
discord in our troubled world is not so much 
the undesirable nature of beliefs as it is 
the prevalence of competitive indoctrination 
among them. Alfred Adler once offered the 
opinion that “it is easier to fight for one’s 
beliefs than to live up to them.” In effect 
this is what we have across the entire fabric 
of human affairs: rents and tears caused by 
the constant vendettas carried on by com- 
peting faiths, religious, economic, social, and 
ideological. 

If there is anything that the whole idea 
of liberalism militates against it is the notion 
of competitive indoctrination. And therein 
lies our potential strength in this current 
era of grace. When we start with the premise 
that we want human brotherhood to spread 
and increase until it makes life safe and 
sane, we must also be certain that there is 
no one true faith or path by which it may 
spread. We must forever banish the notion 
that there can be universal brotherhood just 
as soon as everyone gives up his faith and 
accepts ours. That day will never come. 
The richness of human diversity cannot be 
abolished. It can be resented and fought, 
but only at what an appalling cost. Differ- 
ence is in the nature of life. It is part of 
our moral universe. It shouid be gladly 
and enthusiastically welcomed. There is 
nothing wrong with the fact of difference. 
What is wrong are our futile efforts to abolish 
it, futile as abolishing Mars or Jupiter. 

To convince ourselves and others that 
there is nothing to fear in difference; that 
difference, in fact, is one of the healthiest 
and most invigorating of human character- 
istics, without which life would become life- 
less, is a great task. Here lies the power of 
the liberal way—not in making the whole 
world Catholic, Jewish or, if I may even sug- 
gest it, Unitarian; but in helping ourselves 
and others to see some of the possibilities in- 
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herent in. viewpoints other than one’s own: 
in encouraging the free interchange of ideas. 
in welcoming fresh approaches to the prob- 
lems of life; in urging the fullest, most 
vigorous use of critical self-examination. 

I have said nothing that is new here, be- 
cause this is a liberal congregation that 
knows the world was peopled by a compas- 
sionate God who loves us all. And so, upon 
the dedication of this new temple, I con- 
gratulate you, not only for your past achieve. 
ments but also for the increased opportun- 
ities for service that today open before you, 





United States Ban on German Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Von Wiegand Hits United 
States Ban on German Science,” which 
was published in recent issues of the 
Hearst newspapers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA, WAKE UP 


VON WIEGAND HITS UNITED STATES BAN ON 
GERMAN SCIENCE 


(By Karl H. Von Wiegand, dean of American 
foreign correspondents) 


RoE, March 15.—Western policy under the 
leadership of Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, commanding the sun of modern progress 
to stand still in Germany by forbidding 
scientific research in that defeated country, 
is strengthening the war and industrial po- 
tential of Communist Soviet Russia with 
some of the best brains in German science 

Freedom of research into every branch of 
science and scientific development, which 
has made this the greatest age of discovery 
and invention in history, is to the scientist 
what freedom of religion, press, thought, 
opinion, and human rights are to western 
democracy. 

Soviet offer 

The policy of America, Britain, and France 
toward Germany and its scientists of com- 
manding the sun to stand still in that coun- 
try is having the foreseeable Consequence 

Moscow has made a new and wider “grand 
offer” in its bid to get a large number of 
German scientists, specialists, and trained 
men in every branch of science, research 
professors and teachers to come to Russia, 
according to reliable information which has 
reached Rome. : 

Inquiries which I have made in scientific 
circles in Germany have confirmed this 
information. 

Moscow offers good pay, good living quar- 
ters, laboratories, research institutes, exper!- 
mental stations and posts in institutes of 
technology with the fullest freedom of re- 
search and unlimited financial support. 

Duty in China 

Some of the German scientists sought by 
Russia are evidently wanted for duties in 
connection with China’s reconstruction pro- 
gram which was agreed upon recently in 
Moscow between Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. 

Private reports from Germany say many 
German scientists, professors, technologists, 
and specialists, intensely embittered by 
America, Britain, and France forbidding re- 








search, have accepted Soviet offers and that 
others are preparing to do so. 

Even such great scientists as Prof. Otto 
supervision and control of the western occu- 
pation authorities. 

Science in Germany had in part been 
driven underground, but more largely is now 
being driven into the service of Soviet 
Russia. 





FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “FEPC,” 
published in the March 18, 1950, issue 
of The State, of Columbia, S. C. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEPC 

The Saturday Evening Post, which by the 
greatest stretch of imagination could not 
be termed “a southern organ,” yet indeed has 
been fair, had an editorial last month on 
FEPC which escaped our attention at the 
time. A friend kindly has forwarded it to 
us. The comment was occasioned by the 
celebration of Brotherhood Week. 

We take the liberty of quoting the Post 
in part: 

“The late Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Jackie Robinson, and Levi Jackson have done 
more to change attitudes contributing to dis- 
crimination than all the FEPC laws on the 
statute books. Force is always a tempting 
device, but in the long run the results of per- 
suasion are sounder. The lengths to which 
the there-ought-to-be-a-law attitude can go 
was recently illustrated by the ill-advised 
effort of New York’s Attorney General Gold- 
stein to prohibit a bowling tournament be- 
cause the bowling league which was holding 
the tournament restricted membership to 
white males. Perhaps bowling ought to be 
invariably interracial, but an effort to compel 
people to make it so runs into what Donald 
Richberg once called one of the most essen- 


tlon—that is to say, ‘freedom to choose one’s 

sociates because of personal liking and 
confidence or individual judgment, whether 
rational or irrational.’ 

“The truth is that even in areas where 
legal compulsion has some justification, it is 
usually the case that the public conscience 
and sense of justice have changed before the 
adoption of laws whose sponsors claim all 
the credit. Thus antilynching laws become 
& possibility after lynching has all but dis- 
appeared, and laws to protect the rights of 
minorities in jobs or housing come along 
when the prejudice which was behind dis- 
crimination in these flelds has been largely 
liquidated. Indeed, it is quite possible that 
FEPC laws, which carry with them the dan- 
ger of creating special privileges for groups 
al present regarded as the victims of discrim- 
ination, will set the clock back. In any case, 
such laws hardly promote brotherhood any 
— than religious unity would be promoted 

y forcing a Presbyterian into the college of 
cardinals.” 

If our readers will recall, the State has ar- 
gued all along that FEPC will harm, instead 
Of help, those whom professional vote lurers 
proclaim it would help. The Post, you will 
hove, says FEPC would set the clock back. 
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Lions International—The Lions Code of 
Ethics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
March 1950 issue of Governmental News, 
a national publication for public offi- 
cials, there is an excellent article by Mr. 
Melvin Jones, secretary general of Lions 
International. In this article, Mr. Jones 
cites the magnificent record of this great 
service organization in national and in- 
ternational activities. 

He reports that the Lions Clubs per- 
formed a total of 101,736 separate and 
distinct activities for the betterment of 
their individual communities during the 
1949 fiscal year, and he cites many other 
excellent statistics, as well as interesting 
illustrations of their concrete work. 

I had previously called attention to 
the splendid articles published in Gov- 
ernmental News, which is issued by 
George F. Breitbach and Sons, in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

I believe that Governmental News has 
performed a real public service in carry- 
ing Mr. Jones’ article. Naturally every 
member of Lions Clubs throughout my 
State of Wisconsin and wherever Lions 
Clubs exist will feel a deep and justified 
sense of pride in the achievement of Lions 
International. But individuals who are 
members of other service groups, or who, 
for that matter, are not members of any 
service club at all, will also be proud, as 
Americans, of the outstanding record of 
civic contributions of Lions Interna- 
tional. 

These Lions Clubs prove that in the 
American way it is not necessary for 
government to attempt to do everything. 
On the contrary, it is infinitely preferable 
that wherever possible, private civic 
groups meet local needs because they are 
best acquainted with those needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
excerpts from Mr. Jones’ article, followed 
by the Lions code of ethics. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Excerpts FrRoM MELVIN JONES’ ARTICLE 

Describing what Lionism seeks to do in 
the fewest possible words, it might be said 
that its fundamental purpose is to make 
each club’s home town, or community, a 
better place in which to live. This objective 
automatically puts the Lions into everything 
that goes on around town. It also points up 
a distinguishing characteristic of the Lions. 
No job is too small for them. This may 
explain why they have accomplished so many 
big ones. 

Lions are international in scope, and in- 
ternational in interests, particularly in the 
promotion of good will and understanding 
among nations. International good will has 
a direct bearing on world peace and security 
under which civilization progresses, and thus 
the first object of lionism, as set forth in our 
international constitution, pledges Lions 
Clubs to create and foster a spirit of generous 
consideration among the peoples of the world, 
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through a study of the problems of inter- 
national relationships. 

Closely correlated with this primary object 
are the other five objects of Lions Clubs: 

“2. To promote the theory and practice 
of the principles of good government and 
good citizenship. 

“3. To take an active interest in the civic, 
commercial, social, and moral welfare of the 
community. 

“4. To unite the members in the bonds of 
friendship, good fellowship and mutual un- 
derstanding. 

“5. To provide a forum for the full and 
free discussion of all matters of public in- 
terest, partisan politics, and sectarian re- 
ligion alone excepted. 

“6. To encourage efficiency and promote 
high ethical standards in business and pro- 
fessions; provided that no club shall hold out 
as one of its objects financial benefits to its 
members.” 





FOUNDED IN 1917 


This high aspiration to serve, in the fullest 
sense of the meaning, has been the guiding 
light of lionism through the 33 years of its 
phenomenal growth and expansion through 
27 countries of the world. 





Lions Cope or ETHICS 


To show my faith in the worthiness of my 
vocation by industrious application to the 
end that I may merit a reputation for qual- 
ity of service. 

To seek success and to demand all fair re- 
muneration or profit as my just due, but to 
accept no profit or success at the price of 
my own self-respect lost because of unfair 
advantage taken or because of questionable 
acts on my part. 

To remember that in building up my busi- 
ness it is not necessary to tear down anoth- 
er’s; to be loyal to my clients or customers 
and true to myself. 

Whenever a doubt arises as to the right 
or ethics of my position or action toward 
my fellow men, to resolve such doubt against 
myself. 

To hold friendship as an end and not a 
means. To hold that true friendship exists 
not on account of the service performed by 
one to another, but that true friendship de- 
mands nothing but accepts service in the 
spirit in which it is given. 

Always to bear in mind my obligations as 
a citizen to my Nation, my State, and my 
community and to give to them my unswerv- 
ing loyalty in word, act, and deed. To give 
them freely of my time, labor, and means. 

To aid my fellow men by giving my sym- 
pathy to those in distress, my aid to the 
weak, and my substance to the needy. 

To be careful with my criticisms and lib- 
eral with my praise; to build up and not 
destroy. 





Middle-Income Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Set-back for Socialism,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Traveler of March 
17, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
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SET-BACK FoR SOCIALISM 
The so-called middle-income housing bill 
that the Senate passed is a victory for sound 
and traditional financing, a defeat for the 
socialistic experimenters. There will be no 
disguised subsidies for the few at the ex- 


pense of the many, no interest rates for 
housing cooperatives set low enough to knock 
out all competition from the Nation's banks. 
What was passed comprised an extension 


of present housing aids, chiefly administered 
by the Federal Housing Administration, with 
something new in the form of a loan fund 
for college housing. 

The victory was mainly a defensive one 
and its margin was close but socialism has 
suffered a set-back. The taxpayers will not 
have to underwrite dream houses for people 
who can afford to finance their homes at 
the going rate. 





In Search of Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all the Members of the House 
know of the views of the FBI on the 
question of security checks and clear- 
ances under the National Science Foun- 
dation bill. I should like to call to the 
attention of the Members the following 
editorial from yesterday’s New. York 
Times which is an excellent contribution 
to the debate which is raging about 
security measures: 


IN SEARCH OF SECURITY 


Two and one-half years ago the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, under the chair- 
manship of Charles E. Wilson, drew atten- 
tion to two possible dangers in any gov- 
ernmental loyalty program. One was that 
“the standards by which the loyalty of an 
individual or an organization is to be de- 
termined may not be clearly defined.” The 
other was that “‘the procedure by which the 
loyalty of accused Federal employes is de- 
termined may not accord with our traditions 
of due process of law.” We do not believe 
these dangers have been avoided under the 
existing Federal loyalty program. The an- 
tics of Senator JosepH R. McCartnuy, of Wis- 


consin, in his current attack on the State 
Department have been prominent in the 
news. But behind the McCarthy episode 


is the difficult question, bound to be long- 
- enduring in this time of cold war, as to 
how we can be wholly secure. 

How difficult this question is can be seen 
from the current controversy over the House 
amendments to the National Science Founda- 
tion bill. One of these amendments woud 
give the FBI authority to pass on the 
loyalty of candidates for Foundation em- 
pléyment of scholarships. The FBI, cor- 
rectly foreseeing that such a measure wou'd 
be a long step toward a “police state,” does 
not want this authority. Unless we desire 
to turn our governmental employees into a 
sot of identical wooden Indians, made to 
order for the purpose, we had better steer 


clear of this particular trap. 

There can be no question that Russia 
will put her spies into the so-called sensitive 
departments of government if she can. In 
a few cascs, in Canada and Britain as well as 


here, she apparently has done this. So long 
as our safety depends on keeping certain 
secrets we must do all we can to frustrate 
such spies. We must also do all we can to 
eliminate “poor security risks’ who may not 


be consciously disloyal but who for one rea- 
son or another allow information to leak 
out to people who should not Nave it. It 
seems doubtful, after the experience we have 
had so far with the loyalty program, that 
the skilled, professional spy can be caught by 
any such network. Such a professional, for 
example, is not likely to join Communist- 
front organizations. He will probably pre- 
sent a seemingly flawless record and an un- 
impeachably respectable aspect. We have 
to keep an eye out for him—or her. But we 
cannot eliminate the spy by setting up fool- 
ish and unworkable standards of association 
or by turning a Congressional committee 
room into a circus for the display of private 
animus or personal lust for publicity. Surely 
this great Nation, fertile in political as well 
as scientific inventi~enes~, can do better than 
that. 

If we cannot do better, if every Federal 
appointee to any important office is tried 
like a suspected criminal before he takes up 
his work and is thereafter likely at any mo- 
ment to be assailed and denounced like an 
escaped convict, what sort of persons may 
We expect to have in public employment? 
Certainly they will not be the courageous, 
plain-spoken and intelligent men and women 
whom the urgency of our times demands. 
They are more likely to be weak mediocrities 
whose principal concern, like that of the 
minor functionary in far-away Russia, is to 
keep out of trouble. And democracy will be- 
come a pitiful mockery if its affairs are ad- 
ministered by people whose loftiest ambition 
is to make no mistakes. 

There is a security inherent in democracy 
itself which may be lost, if we lose faith 
in free institutions. There is a security in 
the existence of intelligent men and women 
willing to make their own moral and in- 
tellectual decisions and abide by the conse- 
quences. There is a security in the fact 
that such men and women will not permit 
any agency of government, executive or leg- 
islative, to dictate such decisions to them. 
There is a security in the faith that does 
not shiver at every shadow or at the whistle 
of every wind. We must certainly devise a 
machinery, if we can, that will keep our es- 
sentiul secrets safe, but it would be far bet- 
ter for a few secrets to leak out than for this 
Nation to imitate the Communist of Fascist 
pattern and suppress, in the private citizen 
or the officeholder, the right of private con- 
science, 





A Misguided Economist 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, on last Mon- 
day, March 13, our colleague, Mr. Woop- 
ruFF, of Michigan, criticized President 
Truman’s facilities for travel, vacation- 
ing, and entertaining. These criticisms 
have been completely and conclusively 
answered by a young Ohio newspaper- 
woman, Miss Jean Roberts, editor of the 
Clermont Sun, of Batavia, Ohio. 

On March 16, 1950, Miss Roberts wrote 
an editorial entitled “A Misguided Econ- 
omist,” which is as follows: 

A MISGUIDED ECONOMIST 
(By Jean Roberts) 

There are several Republican Congressmen 
in Washington whose screams of economy 
have turned them to attacking President 


Truman and some of the accoutrements of 
the office he holds. 
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Representative Wooprurr, of Michigan, Says 
that Truman is probably the best-paid man 
in the world, and seems to be complaining of 
the fact. Undoubtedly this same gentleman 
in pointing out the glories of the democratic 
way of life, has stated that the American 
people are the best paid in the world. But 
he seems to draw the line at our top official 
having the same privilege. 

In addition to the Presidential salary, he 
objects to the Presidential yacht, pullman 
car, automobiles, and planes. What he fails 
to mention, however, is that these are not the 
personal property of Harry S. Truman, private 
citizen, but Harry S. Truman, President, for 
Only so long as he holds that office. He wil] 
not be taking all of them back home to Mis- 
souri when a new man takes his place. 

Because of his position, any President is 
more or less required to have all of these 
things. A special vacation hideaway, as Rep. 
resentative Woodruff terms it, is necessary 
to the Chief Executive because of the in- 
satiable curiosity of all Americans. You and 
I and John Doe next door can take our few 
days or week’s vacation anywhere, and no 
one but our close friends are interested or 
concerned. What rest would President Tru- 
man get if he attempted to get a few days 
of much-needed rest at any of the more com- 
mon vacation spots? Autograph hunters, 
newspaper and magazine reporters and 
photographers, crackpots with all sorts of 
ideas for solving the world situation, job 
seekers, politicians, and just plain citizens 
would be crowding around him all the time, 
requesting this, asking that, and demanding 
the other. Who could rest under such an 
atmosphere? 

What happens when the President has a 
hurry-up call for a conference in some far- 
off spot in the world, or even in this country? 
A private plane, in this age of speed, is the 
only answer, not only for himself but for 
the use of members of his staff as well. A 
private pullman car is equally necessary, 
for both afford the privacy that is so vital 
to any serious undertaking. 

A fleet of automobiles answers the same 
purpose for shorter trips. Since few Presi- 
dential decisions are made by the Chief Exec- 
utive alone, he needs numerous vehicles to 
carry the people with whom he must con- 
stantly confer—Cabinet members, advisers, 
Congressmen, Secret Service men are always 
in attendance, and after the assassination of 
such Presidents as Lincoln and McKinley, 
and the attacks on many others, including 
Roosevelt, few can deny that their protection 
is needed. 

For many, many years it has been a major 
complaint in America that that salary for 
high offices is so meager that the caliber of 
men so badly required are not attracted. 
They can do far better for themselves in 
private business, and not be open to the 
constant criticism and ridicule that accom- 
pany public office. President Roosevelt's 
death was more or less directly the cause of 
the position he held and the tremendous 
pressure of work. Who can say that a yearly 
salary of $110,000 was too much in such 4 
case? Would you setttle for a mediocre man 
who would be willing to work for less? 

Congressmen recently voted themselves 4 
raise in salary, feeling that they were under- 
paid for the work they did. Like the Presi- 
dent, much of their entertaining and other 
expenses came out of their own salaries, most 
of them necessary expenses that could be 
cut only slightly. Public relations is vital 
for anyone in the public eye, and one good 
form of public relations is entertainment 0! 
visiting firemen, whether they come from 
your own voting district or State, or from an- 
other country. 

A reduction of expenses made by cutting 
the Presidential salary, or whittling down the 
staff he maintains, or his transportation, 
would be merely a drop in the bucket. It 
strikes us that Representative Wooprurr 
could accomplish much more if he would 











attempt to talk some of his fellow Congress- 
put of their pet projects instead. The 


men 
consensus Of opinion of Capitol Hill seems to 
be, “By all means let's put some economy 


measures into effect, but we can’t possibly 
sacrifice the new Federal project in Podunk 
Center, I might lose a few votes there because 
some jobs would be lost. Let’s abolish the 
construction in the neighboring State in- 
stead ; 

Less logrolling and more long-range think- 
ing could accomplish wonders. 





Matthew Connelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Clinton (Mass.) 
Daily Item, relating to the presence at 
the centennial banquet of Presidential 
Secretary Matthew Connelly, illustrates 
in some degree the high regard and real 
pride with which the people of his home 
town look upon Matt. 

That he should have taken time out 
of such a very busy life to attend its cen- 
tennial banquet will long be remem- 
bered by the people of Clinton. 
OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF CENTENNIAL BAN- 

QuET Was SECRETARY CONNELLY’S PRESENCE 

AT THE Bic EVENT 

One of the outstanding features of the 
centennial banquet still being generally 
commented upon around town was the pres- 
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ence of Presidential Secretary Matthew J. 
Connelly. 

Everyone in Clinton, especially officials of 
the centennial committee, were extremely 
apreciative of his attendance. 

Secretary Connelly was hoping that his 
heavy responsibilities, in Washington, would 
permit him to get away for the Clinton 
event. President Truman’s sojourn, in the 
South, apparently gave him the opportunity 
he was seeking. 

Instead of taking the sea trip from Wash- 
ington to Key West, Secretary Connelly came 
Clinton way post haste, thereby gracing the 
banquet table with the presence of a loyal 
Clinton boy very highly esteemed here and 
thus, from his standpoint, avoiding the sea- 
sickness pills and even more uncomfortable 
characteristics of the presidential cruise to 
Florida. 

Because of his frequent talk about his 
home town, Clinton is often the subject 
matter of discussion and banter among the 
White House staff and in close Presidential 
circles. 

On the night of the banquet, too late to 
be mentioned, a telegram was received from 
Washington pointing up Matt’s presence in 
Ctinton and concluding “Connelly for Presi- 
dent.” 

After leaving here Wednesday, Secretary 
Connelly left Boston, by air, for Washington, 
to attend some businesses briefly at the White 
House and then took a plane for Key West, 
where he arrived in time to greet the Presi- 
dential party as it disembarked from its 
memorable trip through the storm-tossed 
seas off Cape Hatteras and other Southern 
waters, this morning. When the President 
and the boys saw Matt greeting them at 
the dock, somebody's face was red. And it 
wasn’t Matt’s. 

Truly his presence here was a fine demon- 
stration of his warm feeling for the old 
home town and was deeply appreciated by 
all. When he returns, in June, it is hoped he 
can persuade President Truman to come with 
him. A warm welcome awaits the President. 
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Food Is America’s Greatest Bargain—To 
Further Reduce Farm Prices Endangers 
Our Country’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, at the last 
session of this House during the week 
just passed we discussed a bill to correct 
certain inequities in existing acreage al- 
lotments for cotton and peanuts. Al- 
though this bill did not involve the prob- 
lem of price support for agricultural 
products except in an indirect manner, 
certain representatives of urban con- 
stituencies took advantage of the occa- 
sion to renew their insinuations that 
American farmers are enjoying unwar- 
ranted and unfair prosperity at the ex- 
pense of American consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, let us look at the record. 
What are the facts? 

Fact No. 1 is that food is relatively 
cheaper here than elsewhere in the 
world. Nowhere else in the world today 
can an industrial or office worker supply 
his family with such abundant and nu- 
tritious food for so small a percent of 
his weekly wage or for so few hours of 
his labor. In this connection, I submit 
the following tabulation prepared by the 
United States Department of Labor and 
published in the November 1949 issue 
of Labor Review, volume 6, No. 5: 


Minutes of working time required to buy 1 pound of food (or 1 dozen eggs) 














| | 
aw | 
Flour | Rice | Bread Ce Ham Fish | Butter | Cheese} Milk Eggs | Apples |Potatoes) Coffee | Tea | Lard Oleo | Sugar 
United Stateg.............- 4 8 6 29 28 19 32 26 9 27 | 7 2) 23 56 | 9 | 14 4 
Australia. .......-- anne OBscics 5 PG ate 8 fi 34 25 10 lit Ones 43 | ss 6 
A b- -eannccennennncnpee 15 | 37 15 SET ae 164 132 22 got 12} 908} = 538} 108 53 33 
Connie... oxauside cas Dias: 6 BR ie ng 45 38 9 | eA 24 2 | 39 64 | 16 | 6 
ppaseeecenemmes 13 18 DD Ro cnceniechsanecsednaiinees 182 108 23 | Btw nT 2a) - WL... 15 
akla j 
Otticial eomecececece 8 14 7 54 OP tnail cd 116 22 14 | 123 35 3 | 167 290 75 | 55 22 
, Black market.......... 35 598 18 368 558 |__..__- 868 5 41 472 55 3] 1,661] 7,486 936 | 411 348 
Ki... 2e sone eee Diiinsint, 11 Bhs cscus 14 64 36 . 108 y 2 | at Wt... 27 4 
: ML... worcnnsnaeresacsoe O fins :  —_ 78 32 108 76 12 tate mi..- 2642.09 48 | 30 18 
France 7 2 | 40 5 an 80 41 146 122 ) ke eres Ss... 64... | 6) 76 27 
( LY 5 -«nacaibiouhginaged ) oe Dh nacsihetidbinciniin i cdistalik 120 CiLi34 '* 28 51 4 tu tS 57 27 
: ritalin 5 | 17 5 erie dinls ee 34 25 16 OP Aianseiiter. 3 76 | 72 23 | ul 10 
: 7 | 50 8 | TF Lnicecinwnthccuditeael 239 100 | 28 140 | 4 ae ' ww 64 50 
- ‘id 8 WF ee 48 87 69 | 21 170 oe 4 ie 87 | 38 | 57 | il 
0 12 6 Oe ss 45 41 25 22 77 19 5 acetic ae 31 8 
22 | 21 17 136 | 300 74 222 151 28 | SO Snckedcd 6 191 | 108 | 46 
6 | 23 5 We Leads 15 61 25 | 10 ines 3 40 192 10 8 
© fannee 11 33 45 19 58 36 8 55 20 | 2 62 |. 33 9 
19} 21 | eee ee) ee 36 12 80 | of 4) 86) tae) YL 13 
{ Wcéeltadechotaces 52 145 25 |) eS 294 Sto. 59 | 158 | 141 | 6 TORT) RO Sica |-------- 41 
| ' 








To me, these facts prove conclusively 
it the American farmer is providing 
he American people with the lowest-cost 
d on earth, 
As for the percentage of national in- 
me spent on food, the Bureau of Agri- 
\itural Economics has this morning ad- 
, ad me that, according to their latest 
al ulations, the people of the United 
states spend about 22 percent of their 
‘ional income for food, outside of res- 
t urants, and of this 22 percent the 
irmers get only about one-half, or 11 
percent. At the same time, the people 
o! Great Britain spend about 27 percent 
of their income for food, and the people 
ol France spend approximately one-third 


an i ae 











of their income. There are no figures 
for countries like India and Haiti, but 
the percentage must approach two- 
thirds of their national income. Surely, 
in view of these facts, one cannot very 
seriously argue that American farmers 
are taking an unfair advantage of their 
city brothers or that they are enjoying 
an unfair share of our national income. 
In fact, in 1949 the average net farm 
income, including the net return to the 
great corporate farms of California, in- 
cluding the income of the pullman car 
wheat barons and cattle raisers of the 
Plains, including the income of cotton 
plantations of the Delta, and including 
the income of the corn and livestock 





growers of the Middle West was only 
$1,705 per individual, including owner, 
renter, and day laborer, who actually 
worked in agricultural production, as 
compared with an average income of 
$3,250 per year wage paid to the men who 
work in the Ford plant. 

Fact No. 2 is that farm income has 
dropped materially. In spite of the 
statement on this floor by a distinguished 
representative from one of our greatest 
cities that, “Food prices have just 
about doubled, whereas all other prices 
have not,” the price of food over the 
past 2 years, the period then under dis- 
cussion, has not only not “just about 
doubled.” On the contrary, it has gone 
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down—probably it has gone down further 
and faster than the price of any other 
major item in the family budget. 

From the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, I learn that the farm price of all 
foods dropped 30 percent during the 
years 1948 and 1949. The total drop in 
net farm income during this period was 
24 percent. It would have been much 
larger had a kindly Providence not 
blessed our land with especially bountiful 
harvests during this period. If the crit- 
ics of our farmers object to a discussion 
of the farm price of food and suggest 
that their quarrel is with retail prices in 
the large cities, I would suggest that in 
the spirit of fair play, it might be inter- 
esting to note who gets the consumer’s 
dollar. The man who delivers milk in 
the city of New York charges 20 cents 
per quart. The New York farmer who 


Evaporated milk: 





Price Mar. 16, 1949 


produced that milk got 10 cents at his 
milk room, and the man who produces 
similar milk in Wisconsin gets only 6.7 
cents per quart. I am advised that the 
delivery costs within the city itself are 
actually greater than the Wisconsin 
farmer’s entire return on his investment 
and his labor combined. Need I cite 
other cases? They all show that the man 
who works with a food for only a few 
minutes takes more for his labor from the 
consumer than the farmer who has spent 
hours producing the same food. Most of 
these costs go for the physical handling 
or processing of the foods, as distin- 
guished from the profits of retailers, and 
most of these costs are paid to urban 
people. In other words, a large part of 
the retail cost of food in our large cities 
is paid to the residents of those cities, 
not to the farmers. 


Today’s price 
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Fact No. 3 is that the price of foog 
has declined and is still declining. Dur. 
ing the recent debate there were some 
unfair intimations that the price of food 
was rising and that the acreage adjust- 
ment legislation then under considera- 
tion would in some unexplained manner 
further raise the price of food. The very 
day this discussion took place, the Wash- 
ington Star carried an advertisement of 
a large retail grocery institution com- 
paring many present day prices with 
their prices of last year. The next morn- 
ing the Washington Post carried a sim- 
ilar advertisement. I know of no more 
conclusive answer to the question of 
whether food prices are advancing or de- 
clining in urban centers than the actual 
offers to sell—here they are as shown by 
an actual ad in the Washington Post: 








Price Mar. 16, 1949 Today’s price 








Cherub, 1444-ounce can__...........- 4 cans 49 cents_.....- 
Borden's, 1444-ounce Can......... 2 cans 27 cents_.....- 
Carnation, 1414-ounce can...........]-.- a niaseainnanmdaiee 
Pet, 1444-ounce Can.................. O60... isa 


i Package 30 cents.._- 









Ivory Flakes, 1244-ounce package-.......|-.. d0.....--..-.-.-. 
Fvory Snow, 12-ounee package! .°......]...do_....-- 3. 
Lux Elakes, 1244-ounce package.-........]..- ts eamanusint 
Duz, 20'4-ounce package_........--.....-]..- siecle eae 
Oxydol, 24-ounce package................}-.- th cactnaihicmnamuastitina 
Rinso, 24-ounee package -................]..- canine nceneptionelaan 
Fab, 18-ounce package. .................. |_..do cn iutetiesiegmrigmeees 
Tide, 18-ounce package. ................-|--- do aa 


Dreft, 1l-ounce package...... 









Vel, 15-ounce package.................<.. 1 0s UD iccmas-cmsahiamenennl 
Swan seap: 

ID sasstninissie i thiaidniapia cigar ginnicalaanaia 2 cakes 19 cents.....-. 

DOIG. «-.ncuthsnnecnmnennnindinngienes Cake 16 cents......- 
Pele Navthe GOP. ;..-. coceccsecscscoscce 3 cakes 25 cents.....- 
ALS, eae eee Ti sactalncotnintumumiaaene 
Ivory soap: 

SN nin ib omc cauakealememauneie 2 cakes 19 cents...... 

Du ek eee eeieenniel Cake 16 cents....... 
Sweetheart, soap: 

REET cont csdunddumntebinaniaipnadel 2 cakes 17 cents...... 

A Cake 13 cents......- 
Palmolive soap: 

TINT. ns. Coie cambatahasaienmianhidsiiaiiadiiiedl 2 cakes 17 cents.....-. 

STEN >: <ccthnduiatcedunemamenienandaaandal Cake 13 cents....... 
LARRY GOED .« nccnncurncncccccvecncesees BONEN 17 CE cccss 
a ee ton hates Ques 
Celt Celt. SRNL ..«...nnneccequddebeuannenananen Gacsisop deanna 
EvOry 00ND; PORIOUEL. ....ccccncaccevcostce 4 cakes 25 cents_..... 
Cashmere Bouquet soap.................- Cake 9 cents........ 
NG OEE |): 
DMN BOO, CHIN so nncccnmnscncniscpcoed Cake 13 cents......- 
York and beans, Heinz, 16-ounce can.....| 2 cans 31 cents_...... 


Heinz vegetarian beans, 16-ounce can... 
Ritter’s Pork and Beans, 15!2-ounce jar... 


2 cans 31 cents......- 
2 jars 29 cents. ...... 


Beans, Hanover Kidney, 20-ounce can...| 2 cans 25 cents....... 
Tomatoes: 
Gardenside, 19-ounce can............ 2 cans 25 cents_......] 
Gardenside, 28-ounce can............ Can 19 cents........ 
Highway, 19-ounce can._............ 2 cans 29 cents_...... 


Silver Run, 19-ounce can._........... 
Tomato Juice, Del Monte, 46-ounce can -_| 
Syrup, Cary Maple, 12-ounce bottle... _- | 
Napkins, Graco Dinner, package of 60... 
Towels, Hudson, package 


2 cans 35 cents 
Can 27 cents........ 
Bottle 69 cents__._.-. 
Package 21 cents... 
2 packages 29 cents... 


Corn, Del Monte White Cream, 17-ounce | 2 cans 37 cents_.....-. 
can, 
Flour: 
Aunt : Jemima pancake, 40-ounce | Package 33 cents.... 
package. 


Pillsbury pancake, 20-ounce package 
Pillsbury pancake, 40-ounce package 
Suzanna pancake, 20-ounce package..| 2 packages 27 cents... 
Bisquick 
I'wenty-ounce package. ............. Package 26 cents...- 
40-ounce package. ..............-....] Package 47 cents.... 
‘Cake mix, Betty Crocker ginger, 1442- | Package 28 cents.... 
ounce package. 
Sugar wafers, Dutch 
package. 
Hydrox, Sunshine, 7'4-ounce package... 
Pretzels, Bachman, 6-ounce package 
Devil food squares, F, F 
package. 


Package 17 cents.... 


Maid, 5-ounce | Package 19 cents... 
Package 25 cents.... 
Package 19 cents. ... 
Package 27 cents...- 


. V., 6-ounce 


Kremox, Educator chocolate cookies, | Package 23 cents...- 
8'2-ounce package. 

Cookies, Weston butterscotch, 9-ounce | Package 21 cents...- 
package. 

Book matches, carton...................- Carton 17 cents....- 

Reynolds foil wrap, 25-foot roll__.. --| Package 33 cents... 

Catsup, Ritter’s, 14-ounce bottle......... Bottle 20 cents.....- 





Corn meal 


Indian Head, 2-pound package.....- Package 15 cents.... 
Mammy Lou, yellow, 20-ounce pack- | Package 17 cents...-| 
age. 


4 cans 45 cents, 
4 cans 49 cents, 
Do. 
Do, 
Package 26 cents. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 


3 cakes 23 cents, 
2 cakes 25 cents, 
Cake 7 cents. 

3 cakes 20 cents, 


3 cakes 23 cents. 
2 cakes 25 cents. 


3 cakes 22 cents. 
2 cakes 21 cents, 


3 cakes 22 cents, 
2 cakes 21 cents, 
3 oakes 22 cents. 
4 cakes 29 cents. 
3 cakes 22 cents. 
4 cakes 19 cents, 
3 cakes 22 cents. 
2 cakes 21 cents, 
2 cakes 21 cents. 
2 cans 29 cents, 
2 cans 29 cents, 
2 jars 23 cents. 
2 cans 23 cents, 


2 cans 23 cents, 
2 cans 33 cents, 
2 cans 27 cents, 
2 cans 29 cents. 
Can 25 cents. 
Bottle 59 cents. 
2 packages 31 cents, 
2 packages 27 cents, 
2 cans 31 cents, 


Package 29 cents, 


Package 15 cents. 
Package 29 cents. 


2 packages 25 cents. 


Package 25 cents, 
Package 45 cents, 
Package 27 cents, 


Package 17 cents, 
Package 23 cents, 
Package 17 cents, 
Package 25 cents, 
Package 20 cents, 
Package 19 cents, 
2 cartons 29 cents, 
Package 25 cents, 
Bottle 18 cents, 


Package 14 cents, 
Package 12 cents, 


Flour, Harvest Blossom, 5-pound bag-...| Bag 38 cents..--.... 
Macaroni: 
Mueller’s, 8-ounce package-.....----- 2 packages 23 cents_. 
Mueller’s elbow, 8-ounce package-....}----- Ghincdanndachinell 
Spaghetti: 
’ Mueller’s, 8-ounce package...-...----]----- oe ee 
Mueller’s thin, 8-ounce package. ....|----. Pi icsckcewesaual 
Noodles: 
Mueller’s fine, 6-ounce package --..-- 2 packages 27 cents... 
Mueller’s. wide, 6-ounce package ----.|-.--- ant eds fa 
Macaroni, Mueller’s elbow, 16-ounce | 2 packages 35 cents_- 





| Honey, Lake Shore, 16-ounce bottle..._.- 


| Catsup, Del Monte, 14-ounce bottle 


package. 
| Salmon: 
Prince Leo Pink, 16-ounce ean__....- Can 57 cents.......- 
Gold Cove Chum, 16-ounce can.....- Can 49 cents.......- 
Sardines: 

Tempest Oil, 34-ounce can_.........| 2. cans 21 cents......- 
Star Boat Natural, 15-ounce can. _... Can 19 cents.......- 
Star Boat Tomato Sauce, 15-ounce | Can 23 cents........ 

can, 








| Corned beef, Anglo, 12-ounce can... .-...- 


Armour’s potted meat, 5}4-ounce can....| 2 cans 29 cents.....- 
| Libby’s: 
Potted meat, 544-ounce can_.........- 2 cans 29 cents. ..... 
Deviled ham, 3-ounce can.....-- 2 cans 37 cents. ....- 
Armour’s Dried Beef, 2)4-ounce glass.....| Glass 33 cents..:...- 
Armour’s Treet, 12-ounce can... --- Can 43 cents. ......-. 
Weiners, Oscar Mayer, 13-ounce can_-...- Can 49 cents. ....... 
Chicken, R. & R. boned, 6-ounce can... _| Can 79 cents......-- 
Hamburgers, Claridge, 16-ounce can_.--- Can 57 cents.......- 
Mushrooms, Brandywine Button, 4- | Can 39 cents......-- 
ounce can. 
Olive oil: 
Pompeian, 2-ounce bottle.........--- Bottle 15 cents.....- 
Pompeian, 4-ounce bottle... ... ....| Bottle 27 cents: ..... 
Pompeian, 8-ounce bottle... ...-| Bottle 53 cents.....- 


| Apple juice, Mott’s, 32-ounce bottle.....| Bottle 23 cents.....- 
Juice: 

Del Monte pineapple, 18-ounce can...| 2 cans 33 cents. ....- 

Del Monte pineapple, 46-ounce can..} Can 38 cents. ......- 

Dole pineapple, 46-ounce can_........| ----- TE anne tet 











package. 
Spaghetti, Mueller’s thin, 16-ounce pack- 


age. 
Noodles, Mueller’s wide, 12-ounce pack- 


2 16-ounce packages 
35 cents. 
Package 21 cents... 


Can 45 cents. ......- 
Can 43 cents. ....... 
Can 47 ¢ents........ 
Can 35 cents_. 


age. 
Horme!l’s Spam, 12-ounce can_......--..-- 
Swift’s Prem, 12-ourice can--.-...-.-..---- 


Libby’s corned-beef hash, 16-ounce can. - 





Wesson oil, 16-ounce bottle--.........-.- 
Pineapple, Dole crushed, 9-ounce can... . 
Noodle soup, Lipton’s mix, package. .... 


Bottle 35 cents.,...- 
2 cans 31 cents. ....- 
Package 33 cents... 


Bottle 33 cents. ....- 
Package 15 cents. ..- 
Bottle 19 cents. ._..- 
Package 17 cents. ..- 


Clothespins, Ideal, package of 30 


Kidney beans, 8. Hills Red, pound 


Tuna fish: 
White Star Light Meat, 7-ounce can. 
Bumble Bee White Meat, 7-ounce 


Can 41. cents. ......- 
Can 55 cents.......- 


can. 
Star Kist Grated, 64-ounce can_..._. Can 37 cents. ....... 
White Star Grated, 64-ounce can....| Can 37 cents.......- 
Star Kist Light Meat, 7-ounce can...| Can 41 cents. ......-| 
Mackerel, Gorton’s Salt Fillets, 12-ounce | Can 31 cents.....--- 
can, 
Herring, Plum Point, 15-ounce can......| Can 17 cents..-....- 


Can 23 cents. ......- 
2 cans $1 cents......-. 


Codfish Cakes, Gorton’s, 10-ounce can... 
Broth, R. & R. Chicken, 124%-ounce can 


Beef soup, Heinz, with vegetable 103{- | 2 cans 37 cents. .-.-- 
ounce can. 
Soup: 
Heinz chicken noodle, 10%{-ounce can_|....- ih aenadieeenine 


3 cans 35 cents. ....- 
2 cans 29 cents. ....- 
2 cans 37 cents. ....- 


Heiuz tomato, 11-ouncé can........-- 

Heiuz vegetable, 11-ounce can- ...-..- 

Heinz mushroom, 1l-ounce can. ..... 

Heinz chicken, 10%4-ounce can 
Shortening, Crisco, 3-pound can... ._..:- 
Nectar, Highway apricot, 12-ounce can. - 
Vinegar: . 

Old DEIR pint Bottle. ...ccscecccccces 






Can 99 cents. .....-.- 
2 cans 23 cents......- 


Bottle 10 cents. ...-.- 








Bag 37 cents, 


2 packages 21 cents, 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


2 packages 25 cents, 
Do, 

2 packages 31 cents, 
Do: 

Package 20 cents, 


Can 39 cents, 
Do. 

Can 43 cents, 

Can 34 cents. 

2 cans 27 cents, 


2 cans 27 cents, 
2 cans 35 cents, 
Glass 31 cents, 
Can 39 cents, 
Can 47 cents, 
Can 75 cents, 
Can 49 cents, 
Can 37 cents. 


Bottie 11 cents, 
Bottle 18 cents 
Bottle 35 cents. 
Bottle 33 cents, 
2 cans 29 cents. 
Package 32 cents, 
Bottle 20 cents, 


2 cans 29 cents, 
Can 35 cents, 

Do. 
Bottle 31 cents. 
2 packages 25 cents, 
Bottle 17 cents. 
Package 15 cents, 


Can 35 cents. 
Can 33 cents, 


2 cans 19 cents, 
2 cans 27 cents. 
Can 17 cents, 


Can 39 cents, 
Can 48 eents. 


Can 33 cents, 
Can 33 cents. 
Can 39 cents. 
Can 27 cents. 


Can 13 cents. 

2 cans 39 cents. 
2 cans 29 cents. 
2 cans 33 cents. 


Do. 
3 cans 32 cents. 
2 cans 25 cents. 
2 cans 33 cents. 
Do. 
Can 79 cents. 
2 cans 21 cents. 


Bottle 9 cents 
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—_— 
Price Mar. 16, 1949 Today’s price | Price Mar. 16, 1949 Today’s price 
it | | | ED 
Vine Continued Lima Beans: . ba 
ie ; Mill, quart ial al Bottle 18 cents. .._. Quart 17 cents, Sunny Hills large, pound package Package 27 cents....| Package 16 cents, 
‘ Ain SU cin nscchanbegnan Jug 35 cents Jug 33 cents. Sunny Hills large, 2-pound package Package 53 cents 5 Package 31 cents. 
Old Mill, gallon. ...-..--.-..-...--- | Jug 65 cents Jug 59 cents. | Sunny Hills baby, pound package Package 16 cents... Package 15 cents. 
Old Mill, white, pint bottle. -..-.-...- | Bottle 9 cents. .._.. Bottle 8 cents. |} _ Sunny Hills baby, 2-pound package Package 30 cents..._| Package 29 cents, 
s tenta Navy beans, Sunny Hills, pound pack- | Package 15 cents.._.| Package 14 cents, 
~ Royal Satin, pound can......--- .-| Can 31 cents....- Can 25 cents. j| age, . | | 
Roy 1] Satin, 3-pound can... --| Can 85 cents......- | Can 69 cents. || Split peas, Sunny Hills green, pound | ..-.. ae iain Package 12 cents, 
Spry, pound ean - --| Can 35 cents_.....- | Can 29 cents, j package 
Q "3 pound can ....---| Can 99 cents. | Can 79 cents. 1] We sson oil, 32-ounce bottle.._........... Bottle 69 cents____- Bottle 61 cents. 
( - pound can... .| (an 35 cents....- ..| Can 29 cents. Salad oil, Mayday, 16-ounce bottle Bottle 33 cents. ..-- Bottle 31 cents, 
’ Cherries | | 
- ( jee Giant Queen Thrown, 1234 | Jar 3 cents_-....-.-- Jar 49 cents, Maraschino, 8-ounce bottle Bottle 27 cents__..._| Bottle 25 cents. 
a jar. Maraschino with stems, 8-ounce | Bottle 33 cents.....-. | Bottle 31 cents. 
Grandee Queen, 414-ounce glass Glass 27 cents_....- Glass 21 cents. bottle 
G jee Stuffed Manz, 4}4-ounce | Quart 33 cents.....- Glass 29 cents, Heinz, Chili sauce, 12-ounce bottle Bottle 33 cents......| Bottle 32 cents. 
w McCormick, Parsley flakes, 4-ounce can.| Can 12 cents Can 11 cents 
Grandee Spanish Stuffed, 6-ounce | Glass 55 cents_.....- Glass 4° cents. || M. & M. candy, 7-ounce package Package 23 cents | Package 21 cents, 
ie || Cheese | | 
Grandee Spanish Stuffed, 3-ounce | Glass 31 cents......- Glass 29 c:nts. Duteh Mill American, 8-ounce pack- | Package 28 cents....| Package 26 cents. 
| S ace 6 
Jelly Schimmel’s Currant, 12-ounce glass_}| Glass 27 cents.......]| Glass 23 cents. Kraft American grated, 2-ounce can Can 15 cents_....-- | Can 14 cents. 
Preserves, S.himmel’s Pineapple, 16- | Glass 31 cents....-.- Glass 29 cents. Kraft relish spread, 5-ounce glass Glass 23 cents.....- Glass 21 cents. 
is 1} Kraft pimiento spread, 5-ounce glass..| Glass 23 cents_....-- Glass 21 cents. 
M: rmalade, Chiver’s Old English, 16- | Glass 39 cents.......| Glass 29 cents. Kraft olive pimiento, 5-ounce glass Glass 23 cents.....- Glass 21 cents. 
yale eiaal Kraft pineapple spread, 5-ounce glass.| Glass 23 cents__....- Glass 21 cents. 
7 “Nestle’s, 6-ounce package.......| Package 23 cents Package 19 cents | Kraft Old English spread, 5-ounce | Glass 29 cents_-_...-- Glass 25 cents. 
; le’s, 6 ackage..... age 23 cents...-. ackg t ‘ 
glass. | } 
vcunt Jemima Buckwheat, 20-ounce | Package 18 cents,...| Package 16 cents. | Kraft Roka spread, 5-ounce glass tlass 29 cents.....- | Glass 25 cents. 
lene | Kraft Smokelle spread, 5-ounce glass_} Glass 29 cents_- -| Glass 25 cents. 
ckage. , . : : iq r 
xe ima Buckwheat, 4¢-ounce | Package 35 cents....} Package 31 cents, | Kraft cheese and bacon spread, 5- | Glass 29 cents. Glass 25 cents. 
| unce glass. 
Package. * | Ct 
nt Jemima Pancake, 20-ounce | 2 packages 35 cents..| Package 15 cents. icese food, . 
A ; a : r , | Kraft Velveeta, 8-ounce package ----- Package 29 cents Package 27 cents. 
Corn meal, Indian Head, 10-pound bag.-| Bag 63 cents__.. Bag 57 cents. | “ Pabst Ett, 6}4-ounce package ----.-.-- | Package 27 cents...-| Package 24 cents. 
, ry i « or € € , so * j 
i “Del Monte Tomato, 18-ounce can 2 cans 25 cents. 2 cans 23 cents, Mayonnaise: ; 
qu . el Mont ’ = | Nu Made, 8-ounce jar Jar 24 cents.....---. Jar 21 cents. 
or } ‘ > > "e ig : : . 7 ce ; 
Del Monte Golden Bantam, cream | 2 cans 33 cents......- 2 cans 29 cents. NuMade, 16-ounce jar ioe Jar 43 cents.......- Jar 37 cents. 
tvie. 17-ounce can } Piedmont, 16-ounce-jar_.........-.-- |-Jar 37 cents.......-.- Jar 33 cents. 
Su Is ” - > | my Qe is € 5 ‘. 3 5 ~ 2 
Country Home W. K. Golden Ban- | 2 cans 31 cents.......| 2 cans 27 cents. | Pie dmont, $2-ounce jar... ...- -----| Jar 69 cents... ..-.- | Jar 59 cents, 
tam. 120unce can. } ee, 1é-ounce jar_.........---.-- -} Jar 45 cents.....-.- Jar 39 cents. 
Del Monte W. K, Golden Bantam, | 2 cans 35 cents......- 2 cans 29 cents, | Me( ormick, 16-ounce jar_..-----.--- Jar 39 cents--..----- | Jar 37 cents. 
Caines Obi | Bg SII iin. cwnemianitenqea | Jar 25 cents.......-. | Jar 22 cents. 
12-0 e Ce . is 1 Js 5 cents ‘ nts 
Highway G. B., eream style, 20- | 2 cans 29 cents.......| Can 10 cents. i 16-ounce jar...--..-- “sents Jar 45 cents.....-.-. Jar 39 cents. 
sSS 
ounce can, ~~ - te | tee Oeil ¢ “nts 
Niblets corn, 12-ounce ean. ....--------- | 2cans 33 ae Sond 2 cans. 29 cents. Salad dressing, 8-ounce jar... -----| Jar Meents....-..-. Jar 19 cents. 
_ ° : 7 Siaenenta a © aetna ; | Salad dressing, 16-ounce jar_.........| Jar 33 cents... Jar 30 cents. 
Niblets, Mexicorn, 12-ounee can..-..-.-- 2 cans 39 cents.......| 2 cans 35 cents. j Salad ‘dressi 32 . Jar 59-cents Jar’ 53 cents 
Corn, Mitchell shoe peg, 20-ounce can_..| 2 cans 37 cents.......| 2 cans 33 cents. Miracle Whip: an parecer [oe ne a 
Green beans, Br’gate cut, 20-ounce can Can 20 cents_.. ..| 2 cans 33 cents. a — ; | ‘ . | ‘ . 
i B ns, ( erdenstie cut green, 19-ounce | 2 cans 27 cents | 2 cans 21 cents Kraft, S-Ounce eee aoa santas . Jar 21 cents. ...----. Jar 20 cents. 
Cals, ' ’ ’ — “ | " 7 - Kraft, 16-ounce jar_...........- -----| Jar 35 cents.........| Jar 32 cents. 
Cal , . . Cascade: 
t 3 Highway G. & “ e 23 cents an 15 cents a : . ” . 
Lima beans, Highway G. & W., 20-ounce | Can 23 cents........ | Can 15 cents. Salad dressing, 16-ounce jar__...._-- | Jar 27 cents....-.-_. Jar 2% cents. 
ean ; . Salad dressing, 32 i ceainteuies | Jar 45 cents......... Jar 35 cents. 
Butterbeans, Seaside, 2)-ounce can ----| 2 cans 33 cents....... | 2 cans 25 cents. Mince Whine’ ssounee jar | ghee } Jar 3 . 
1 I ‘ orfine. 20- me OF ; 7 ce : 9 ox 2 TT ng : - 7 : | 
Limagrands, Superfine, 20-ounce can... -. Can 17 cents....... 2 cans 27 cents. Sandwich spread, 8-ounce jar. ....-- Jar 21 cents_....__. Jar 20 cents. 
” ld Bay, 27-ounce can Can 19 cents 2 cans 31 cents Sandwich spread, 16-ounce jar._..--- Jar 36 cents.........- Jar 32 cents. 
Ka Sey yee , mad (peeneh xcept ee a Lunch box: | | 
’meral , bs © C8 2 cans 29 cents 2 cans 25 cents . P : | < - | 
H I es = ae ning rhe an..... Cant — ors —— = — . Sandwich spread, 8-ounce jar--....- Jar 20 cents..........| Jar 19 cents, 
ny, in Camps, 29-€ ce can. ...- Qn Id CONtW.....<-- « Cans 2/ Cents, Sandwich spread, 16-ounce jar Jar 33 cents a Jar 30 cents. 
Sauerkraut : - s Cheese, smoked Kaukauna, 6-ounce | Package 41 cents_....| Jar 35 cents. 
Libby’s, 19-ounce can........-......- 2 cans 23 cents.......| 2 cans.21 cents. | package 
hy’s. OR. © 9 cans 99 cents 9 cans 97 cents ate 7 - - 7 . ‘ s rr . 
Libby's, 28-ounce can_...----------- 2 cans 29 cents.......| 2 cans 27 cents. |} Cream. cheese, Kraft, Philadelphia, 8- | Package 18 cents....| 2 packages 33 cents, 
Green Giant peas, 17-ounce can ----}| 2cans 41 cents__.....| 2 cans 39 cents. ounce package | 
Potato sticks, O & C, 2!4-ounee ecan.....| 2 cans 23 cents.......| 2 cans 21 cents. Cheese: | | 
Potatoes, Dulany Irish, 19-ounce can 2 cans 25 cents.......| 2 cans 23 cents. | Kaukauna plain American, 6-ounce | Package 41 cents.....| Package 35 cents. 
a : . > } 
Kraft macaroni dinner, 754-ounce package_| Package 15 cents....| Package 13 cents. package. 
Apricot } ‘ankauna garlic. §- » package Package nts Package 35 cents 
Valley Gold, halves unpeeled, 30- | Can 31 cents Can 25 cents Kaukeuns gariic, ae package P . kage S ae 7 emage 25 conse, 
suey sold, Me : I » We) VA of CONUS.......- an cv Cents, Raisins, Del Monte seeded, 15-ounce | Package 25 cents Package 23 cents, 
ounce can, ro ore 
; : . package. 
Del Monte, halves unpeeled, 17- | 2 cans 43 cents.......| 2 cans 39 cents. Margarine 
o ounce can, | Parkay,-color quick, pound--........- Package 35 cents.._.- Package 31 cents. 
' . 29 ‘ © | 
Sauce, Ocean Spray cranberry, 16-ounce | 2 cans 33 cents.......| 2 cans 31 cents. | Dalewood, pound Ea Package 23 cents...._| Package 21 cents. 
car | Blue Bonnet yellow quick, pound..-| Package 35 cents Package 31 cents. 
Cherries: » ‘an 27 . Mrs. Filbert’s colored, pound........ Package 45 cents Package 39 cents. 
lel Monte dark sweet, 17-ounce can..| Can 37 cents.......-} Can 29 cents. Pure lard, pound.............-.......--- 2 pounds 35 cents_.__| 2 pounds 29 cents, 
; - on . I I 
Del Monte light sweet, 17-ounce | Can 37 cents......- Can 29 cents, Fluffo, pound ce Package 25 cents Package 22 cents. 
a Walnuts, Large Diamond, pound pack- | Package 45 cents....._| Package 39 cents. 
uit cocktail: : 
age. 
Hostess Delight, 30-ounce can Can 36 cents_.....- Can 31 cents. Eggs | 
Del Monte, 17-ounce can_. ---| 2 cans 45 cents.......| 2 cans 39 cents, Extra large grade A, Cream o’ the | Dozen 65 cents_.....| Dozen 53 cents, 
Del Monte, 30-ounce can Can 37 cents.... Can 32 cents. Crop; dozen. 
: Monte fruits for salad, 29-ounce jar. Jar 49 cents......... Jar 45 cents. | Large grade A, Breakfast Gems, | Dozen 63 cents...... Dozen 51 cents. 
aches = y . ee | dozen. 
Del Monte YC, halves or sliced, | Can 32 cents_2.._..- | 2 cans 47 cents. Cheese 
29-ounce can ; ; : Dutch Maid limburger, 8-ounce | Package 41 cents Package 37 cents, 
Del Monte yellow clingstone sliced, | Can 21 cents......- | 2 cans 33 cents, package 
*-ounce Can. a 3 Borden's Roquefort, 144-ounce pack- | Package 23 cents Package 18 cents, 
Del Monte yellow freestone halves, | Can 4i cents. ..._.. Can 37 cents. age 
_>v-ounce can. | ae Borden’s Roquefort, 3-ounce package_| Package 45 cents Package 39 cents, 
Castle Crest sliced or halves, 29-ounce | Can 31 cents........ 2 cans 45 cents. Beans, with pork, Campbell’s, 16-ounce | 2 cans 25 cents_....._| 2 cans 23 cents, 
wm } can. 
Highway sliced or halves, 20-ounce | Can 29 cents........| 2 cans 39 cents, Kidney beans, Van Camp’s, 17-ounce | Can 14 cents_-._.-- 2 cans 25 cents. 
s Can, . can. | 
I z Tomato juice, Del Monte, 18-ounce can 2 cans 25 cents 2 cans 23 cents. 
el Monte Bartlett halves, 29-ounce | Can 45 cents.......- Can 33 cents. | Hominy, Banjou, 20-ounce can 2 cans 21 cents 2 cans 19 cents. 
oe . | Spaghetti, Heinz Cooked, 1544-ounce can_| 2 cans 31 cents 2 cans 29 cents. 
Harper House Bartlett halves, 29 | Can 44 cents......-- | Can 31 cents, | Apricots, Del Monte, halves unpeeled, | Can 33 cents_......-- Can 31 cent 
unce can, 30-ounce can. 
I ple, Dole crushed, 20-ounce can Can 29 cents........ 2 cans 51 cents, | 
I » Del Monte prepared, 29-ounce | Jar 31 cents........- | Jar 27 cents, | FROZEN FOODS 
V R 


Rolls, Clover Leaf, 10-ounce package Package 23 cents 





w Boat Zenith, pound package 


Package 15 cents....| Package 13 cents, Asparagus spears, Birds Eye, 12-ounce | Package 57 cents Package 51 cents. 
Show Boat Zenith, 2-pound package_| Package 29 cents Package 25 cents, | package. 
Show Boat Long Grain, pound pack- | Package 19 cents_- Package 15 cents, Lima beans: 
, Birds Eye, baby, 12-ounce packag: Package 51 cents 


¥ Boat Long Grain, 2-pound 


M Kage 


XCVI—App.——129 


Package 37 cents 


Package 29 cents, 





Birds Eye, fordhook, 12-ounce pack- 
ace. i 


Package 43 cet 
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Price Mar. 16, 1949 








FROZEN FOODsS—continued 


Lima beans—Continued 
Snow Crop, fordhook, 12-ounce pack- 
age 
Green beans: 


Birds Eye, cut, 10-ounce package....| Package 29 cents....]| 2 packages 49 cents, Sliced bacon: 
Birds Eye, french, 10-ounce package. | Package 31 cents... Do. Webster... 0... ncecenccoccesecoeeee 
Birds Eye, wax, 10-ounce package Package 30 cents. .-- Do. OWE Gide sinticnsqengeecepiewidiidanstin 
Broccoli spears, Snow Crop, 10-ounce | Package 37 cents....| Package 29 cents. Sausage meat, Briggs’ all- 
package. Frankfurters, Briggs’ skinless 


Cauliflower, Snow Crop, 10-ounce pack- 
age. 





Package 41 cents. ... 


Package 35 cents... 


BERT BS TU EMRE Te Mente 


Today’s price 
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Today’s price 


Price Mar. 16, 1949 


SAFEWAY GUARANTEED MEATS—COn, 


Hams: 
Package 34 cents, 


Do. 


Ready-to-eat, whole or shank half__.. 
Smoked skinned, whole or shank half_ 
Picnics, regular smoked, whole—bone in_ 


rk 


Pound 65 cents... 
Pound 63 cents...... 
Pound 45 cents...... 


Pound 63 cents, 
Pound 55 cents, 
Pound 39 cents, 


Pound 39 cents, 
Pound 62 cents, 
Pound 33 cents, 
Pound 45 cents, 


SAFEWAY FARM-FRESH PRODUCE 


Corn on cob, Snow Crop, 2 ears... . ..---- Package 29 cents_...| Package 25 cents. 

Cut corn, Birds Eye, 10-ounce pad kage..| Package 27 cents....| Package 23 cents. Apples: 

Birds Eye: York’s__.......--------00--+----+---- 2 pounds 25 cents...) 3 pounds 25 cents, 
Mixed vegetables, 12- omnes package..| Package 31 cents. ...| 2 packages 49 cents, i 2 pounds 31 cents_...| 2 pounds 25 cents. 
Peas, 12-ounce. pz ack: BO. i > cecneee 2 packages 53 cents_- Do. | Beets..............-----enecccenano-ese= 2 bunches 25 cents...| 2 bunches 19 cents 

Potatoes, Birds Eye, french “frie Ss, 10- | Package 31 cents.... Do. Cabbage, new 

ounce package |, ee er ee 
Spinach, Birds Eye, 14-ounce package- pet cesekeheenetaen Do. White celery 

Succots ash, Birds Eye, ll-ounce pack: nge-- Package 39 cents....| Package 33 cents. CORRE 5 ccciincicnacnnpenetoeiinanuedad 

CRONE. x0 kccunusdcceneccssstieevnsdon 

SAFEWAY GUARANTEED MEATS CON HED s ccndecocanenanessnqenens 

ee ee 


Pork chops: 


Re er Pound 45 cents......| Pound 41 cents. Potatoes: 
eal Pound 65 cents...... Pound 59 cents, a SING. .nciticumebtneswndin 
Pork roast: 
: Whole or half loin. ......------. Pound 51 cents......| Pound 47 cents, 
Rib end up to 3 pounds-.........-.--- Pound 41 cents...... Pound 33 cents. 


Loin end up to 3 pounds 
Fresh picnics, whole, bone in......------ 
Spareribs, small meaty 


Pound 49 cents.. 
Pound 39 cents_....- | Pound 33 cents. 
Pound 45 cents... ..- 


Pound 39 cents. 


Pound 39 cents, Squash, yellow 





I TE candnkeadivessemaaenne 


Tomatoes, cellophane package..........-- 


Pound 7 cents....... Pound 6 cents, 
Pound 9 cents, 
Pound 8 cents, 

2 pounds 25 cents, 
Pound 19 cents, 
Package 17 cents, 
Pound 14 cents, 

2 pounds 25 cents, 


Pound 13 cents...... 
Pound 19 cents_..... 
Pound 29 cents_..... 
Package 19 cents... 
Pound 21 cents_..... 
2 pounds 29 cents.... 


5 pounds 29 cents_...| 2 pounds 9 cents, 


10-pound bag 55 | 10-pound bag 45 
cents, cents, 

5 pounds 35 cents_...| Pound 6 cents, 

10-pound bag 651 | 10-pound bag 33 
cents, cents, 


Pound 19 cents_....- 
Package 25 cents... 


Pound 15 cents, 
2 packages 29 cents, 





In view of these facts, is there anyone 
who will still contend that food prices 
are rising? If food prices are not rising, 
how can agricultural income do anything 
but fall even faster than the volume of 
production falls? In view of the fact 
that many basic farm products are now 
under marketing quotas and many more 
are evidently soon going under such con- 
trol, the total volume of production is 
surely headed downward. The peanut 
acreage allowed in my State this year, 
even with the extra adjustment granted 
by the House last week, is nearly 40 per- 
cent less than that actually planted 2 
years ago. The cotton acreage in Texas 
in 1950 is approximately three-fourths 
what we grew in 1949. The same is true 
of other crops and of other States. Do 
the gentlemen from industrial areas be- 
lieve that it is possible to thus drasti- 
cally reduce the volume of agricultural 
production and at the same time further 
reduce the price of farm products and 
still maintain enough purchasing power 
on our farms to buy the products of 
their mills and their factories? Do these 
gentlemen believe that it will profit 
the worker for International Harvester, 
or General Motors, anything to bring the 
price of eggs down to 10 cents per dozen 
if in so doing they place that industrial 
worker in the ranks of the unemployed? 
Of course, there are those who will sug- 
gest that with such low food prices the 
family could live on unemployment in- 
surance—to which the farmer must con- 
tribute but in which he does not share— 
or even on direct relief. Doubtless there 
are those who will look no further than 
this, but surely the Members of this 
House must know that our Nation cannot 
survive under such a policy. The fact is 
that the industrial worker cannot afford 
to allow farm income to drop much fur- 
ther. 

Fact No. 4 is that farmers are not 
now maintaining their relative economic 


position. Farmers have never through- 
out the long history of the world enjoyed 
rewards for their labors which were equal 
to the rewards enjoyed by urban people. 
I referred to this discrepancy a moment 
ago when I called attention to the fact 
that the laborer in the Ford plant with 
no capital investment makes more per 
year than the average farmer gets both 
for his labor and as a return on his in- 
vestment. When the comparison is 
placed on the basis of hourly income, 
the difference is even more striking. No 
one can say just exactly what hours a 
farmer works, or just what he produces 
for sale within a given hour. Wecannot, 
therefore, be too certain as to the farm- 
ers’ returns for an hour of labor. I am 
rather familiar with the methods of pro- 
ducing cotton. I realize that there has 
been some increase in the efficiency of 
production in recent years, but I know 
that any student of the problem would 
agree that one and one-half times the 
price per pound for cotton will reflect a 
very generous estimate of the return or 
wage per hour the farmer receives for his 
labor. The present parity price of cotton 
is just about 30 cents per pound; one and 
one-half times that amount is 45 cents. 
The market price is about 10 percent 
lower. Cotton has always been con- 
sidered as one of the most profitable 
crops. Therefore, it cannot be contended 
that the farmers’ average hourly wage 
exceeds 50 cents. How many of the ur- 
ban consumers in whose behalf com- 
plaint is made earn as little as 50 cents 
per hour? Frankly, I don’t believe that 
most of these people want our farmers 
to work for less—at least so long as city 
people continue to enjoy wage scales far 
in excess of this. 

The truth is many urban workers are 
even today asking for more pay for 
shorter hours. Today the official publi- 
cation of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Trainmen News, carries a 


banner headline reading, “Shorter Work 
Week Held Vital, No Pay Cut Either.” 
It has been but a few days ago that the 
soft coal miners received a new and more 
favorable contract. A little earlier the 
steel workers got an increase. I am not 
raising the question of the justice of these 
increases, or of the righteousness of the 
demands of most Government employ- 
ees that their wages be increased and 
their work be reduced, but I know and 
you know that all of these demands are, 
if granted, bound to be reflected in the 
cost of the things farmers buy. The truth 
is that while urban wages continue to 
climb, farm income is going down, and 
the difference between the purchasing 
power of the two groups widens. Actu- 
ally, each group is dependent on the 
other for full markets. Both groups can 
sell freely and enjoy maximum pros- 
perity only when both have sufficient in- 
come to buy freely. The maximum op- 
portunity to exchange goods and services 
is evidently reached when farm prices 
are at parity. Parity may be difficult 
of exact definition. Doubtless, our ex- 
isting legal formula results in some in- 
accurate determination, but it ap- 
proaches as nearly to the exact as our 
imperfect knowledge enables us to ap- 
proach. Are we then to excuse our fail- 
ure to use the knowledge we have on the 
theory that if we cannot be perfect, we 
won't try to approach a fair relation- 
ship between the price of the thinss 
farmers buy and the price of thin 
farmers sell? 
To listen to the complaints of some o! 
our colleagues one might think that they 
do not want our farmers to be able to bu) 
the products of their own cities’ shops 
We hear violent protests, for instance, 
against the support price of eggs. Righ' 
now the farmers of central Texas are 
taking from 23 to 30 cents per dozen for 
their eggs. This is only 90 percent of 
parity adjusted—cut down—for time 








and place. Does the housewife of any 
city ask the farmer to take less than 23 
cents for eggs? The truth is the sup- 
port prices provided by our agricultural 
program do not hold the price of any food 
up to even @ fair price. No feed is sup- 
ported above 90 percent of a fair price. 
The farm price support program never 
has and does not now compel any con- 
sumer to pay more than a fair price for 
food. Any time the farm price gets 
above 90 percent of equality, the Govern- 
ment quits supporting that price. Any 
time the farmer is able to get above 90 
percent of a fair price, it is due to causes 
other than the price support program. 
The program does help farmers get 90 
percent of a fair price. It does not force 
any consumer to pay more than a fair 
rice. 

: Do the city dwellers expect to be able 
to cut farm prices lower and keep enough 
farmers in business to enable them to al- 
ways buy cheap food? Mr. Speaker, 
such a thought is twin brother to the 
ever recurrent but always disappointing 
belief on the part of some people that if 
we would but allow great trusts and 
monopolies to destroy all small business, 
the consumer would profit. Of course, 
he would enjoy the low prices resulting 
from the effort of the small-business man 
to compete with the monopoly, but as 
soon as the independent business is done 
in, the monopoly always raises the price 
higher than it was to begin with; and as 
soon as enough farmers are put out of 
business, the city worker is going to feel 
not only the added competition of the 
displaced farmer for his job, but he is 
going to find that the man who succeeded 
in staying on the farm will no longer 
sell his products at less than cost. 

All our farmers ask is parity or equal- 
ity in the price structure. I have never 
come before this House asking more. 
The so-called farm bloc, to which our 
distinguished colleague scornfully re- 
ferred, asks for no more—but we do 
ask for justice. We do ask that we be 
allowed to continue to provide the market 
for industrial goods which is so essential 
to the welfare of our city people. We 
do ask the opportunity to continue to 
furnish the American people with the 
cheapest and best food yet available in 
this whole world. We do ask our city 
brothers not to pull the house down on 
all of us. We know all America can 
prosper together, We know no one seg- 
ment of our society can long prosper at 
the expense of other segments. We 
know there is no such thing as the “free” 
lunch. We are ready to do a full day’s 
intelligent work, but we don’t like to 
be branded as leaches or Shylocks when 
We ask something short of a fair price 
for the products of that labor. We are 
Wiuling to sell our produce for less if 
you are willing to sell the things we must 
buy for less. You set the wage and price 


pattern for the Nation. We are willing 
for you to set it high if you wish, but we 
insist that you cannot maintain high 
wa s, high profits, and high industrial 
Prices if you depress farm prices far be- 
low their present level. 
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Saooping Bureaucrats Versus Small 
Business 


REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appearing in the current issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post entitled “The 
Federal Snoopers Are After Me” has 
placed my home town of Downingtown, 
Pa., in the forefront of the news and has 
emphasized in graphic manner the ex- 
tent to which the Federal Government 
has proceeded in its harassment of the 
small-business man. Robinson MclIl- 
vaine, the author of the article referred 
to, is the editor of the Downingtown 
Archive and, incidentally, is the great- 
grandson of Abraham Robinson MclIl- 
vaine, who represented our district in 
Congress from 1843 to 1849. In the Post 
story Mr. McIlvaine recites a set of cir- 
cumstances which would be extremely 
funny were it not for the fact they re- 
count the ends to which bureaucracy will 
go to coerce its own citizens into obedi- 
ence to governmental directives which 
Congress certainly never anticipated 
when it passed the wage and hour law. 
The pay-off in the story is found in the 
editor’s conclusion that in order to com- 
ply with the governmental ukase he will 
either have to borrow from his local 
bank the funds necessary to pay his own 
salary or face the alternative of suing 
himself and going through bankruptcy. 
Nationalization—brother, it is closer 
than you think. The following news item 
is taken from the Coatesville (Pa.) Rec- 
ord and explores in more detail the inci- 
dents leading to the Post story: 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS DOWNINGTOWN MAN TO 

Pay HimseE.tr $582 Back WAGES 

An investigator for the Wages and Hours 
Division of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has just discovered that Rob- 
inson McIlvaine, editor of the Downingtown 
Archive, has violated the wages and hours 
law by not paying himself enough money. 

Accordingly the Downingtown man has 
been ordered by the Labor Department to pay 
himself $582 back wages that his books 
show he owes himself. When McIlvaine 
pleaded that he did not have the money he 
was told to get it for the law must be served 
no matter how wacky it is interpreted. 

As matters stand today, McIlvaine appears 
to have a choice of one or two ways out of 
his dilemma. He can go to the bank and 
borrow the money, pay himself and then 
put the money back in bank, but this will 
involve some interest expense. Or he can 
sue himself, get judgment, then go through 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

Just how the Government investigator ar- 
rived at the amount of wages that McIlvaine 
owes himself is rather involved. It seems 
that the investigator spent many hours in 
the newspaper office going over the books. 
Under the law McIlvaine was supposed to pay 
himself a minimum of 40 cents an hour for 
8 hours each day up to 40 hours a week and 
time and half time for all additional hours. 

Considering the amount of time that Mc- 
Iivaine spent working for himself he had 
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underpaid himself to the extent of $582 at 


the minimum rate. The investigator also 
found that he had not complied with the law 
when he called a number of people to help 
him fold papers on press days, and he owed 
these people more than he had paid them 
for an hour or two of work once a week. But 
this matter was easily and quickly adjusted. 

Ordinarily weekly newspapers with circu- 
lations under 4,000 copies are exempt from 
the provisions of the Wages and Hours Act, 
and because of this McIlvaine thought he 
was complying with the law. His troubles 
grew out of the fact that his newspaper and 
his printing plant are two different corporate 
entities and although he operates both his 
right hand is not supposed, according to 
Government investigators, to know what his 
left hand is doing. 

He solved the paper folding problem by 
installing a folding machine and firing all of 
his part-time helpers who were quite satis- 
fied to get some pin money for a few hours 
work each week. He is now trying to figure 
out how to solve his own problem by firing 
himself but he hasn’t been able to come up 
with the answer yet. 

According to reports the investigators are 
now busy going over the books of some other 
Downingtown industries with good pros- 
pects of making some more brilliant dis- 
coveries. Already it is said they made some 
discoveries in Kennett Square and Honey 
Brook that caused employers to feel the 
heavy hand of the law. And since the 
minimum wage has now been raised from 
40 to 75 cents an hour there may be worse 
troubles ahead. 





Electric Light and Power Companies 
Versus REA Loans 


REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the big 
electric light and power companies have 
banded together and are on the march 
to destroy the rural electrification pro- 
gram. They are spending millions of 
dollars on radio programs and newspaper 
advertisements to spread misleading 
propaganda concerning the REA. The 
high-salaried executives of light and 
power companies have propagandized 
the public and have misinformed their 
employees and stockholders to believe 
that they will lose their employment or 
investments if the rural electrification 
program is successfully continued. 

From the beginning of the develop- 
ment of our great country the farmer was 
the pioneer who cleared the wilderness 
and led the way for the cities and towns 
that followed. For many years the 
people living in cities have enjoyed 
modern conveniences provided by elec- 
tricity. But the farmer and his family 
were compelled to continue to do without 
electricity and undergo the incon- 
veniences and drudgery of the pioneer. 
Electric power companies could not make 
enough or as much profit in the rural 
areas because of the cost and distance of 
transmitting electricity to the farmer, 
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and their charges or rates were too high 


for the farmer’s needs. Hence the rural 
areas were not served. For many years 
cities and towns have successfully owned 
and operated their own municipal light 
and power plants at great saving; to the 
taxpaying citizens of such cities and 
towns. In the year of 1935 a similar plan 
was conceived to provide electricity for 
the farmers and rural areas. The Fed- 
eral Government established the Rural 
Electrification Administration, generally 
known as the REA. Congress authorized 
this agency, the REA, to loan money to 
groups of farmers and people in the 
rural areas, who were not being served 
with electricity, and who organized and 
incorporated themselves into a legal 
company, generally known as electric 
co-ops, as and if authorized by State 
laws, for the purpose of generating and 
supplying electricity for their own use. 
Following the acts of the President and 
the Congress of the United States, the 
State Legislature of Missouri passed laws 
authorizing and controlling the incor- 
poration of electric co-ops for the benefit 
of the farmers and the people residing in 
the rural areas who desired to provide 
and serve themselves with electricity. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion Act was enacted by Congress in the 
year of 1935 and it empowers the Ad- 
ministrator of the REA to make loans for 
the construction of power plants and 
transmission lines to serve rural areas. 
Before any loan is made to a rural REA 
cooperative, clear proof must be present- 
ed to show that the project will be self- 
liquidating, that there is need for the 
project, and that the Government will 
incur no loss. No loan is authorized for 
a project which would directly compete 
with any existing facilities, furthermore, 
the State and Federal laws so protect the 
private power companies. 

You will recall the bitter opposition of 
the great power trusts against the begin- 
ning of the rural-electrification program 
in the years of 1935-36. The big power 
companies would not serve all the farm- 
ers and rural areas with electricity—but, 
like the dog in the manger, they did not 
want the farmers and the people in the 
rural areas to provide electricity for 
themselves. Why? They wanted to con- 
trol and monopolize the supply of elec- 
tricity and take “the cream of the busi- 
ness” by serving only a small percentage 
of the farmers in or near thickly popu- 
lated areas. Neither did the power com. 
panies want the people to generally know 
that electricity could be produced and 
sold in sparsely settled rural areas at a 
price equal to or less than the power com- 
panies charged in the densely populated 
cities and towns. 

Recently I have received numerous let- 
ters, the majority of which were from 
stockholders and employees of the Kan- 
sas City Light & Power Co. protesting 
against the REA loans to the Central 
Missouri Power Cooperative, of Missouri, 
and the Northwest Electric Power Co- 
operative, of Missouri, for construction 
of a steam electric power plant by each 
cooperative for generating electricity for 
sale and use by their members and con- 
sumers only. I know that the persons 
who wrote the letters complaining and 





opposing the REA loans for construction 
of the steam power plants, were and are 
sincere, but I firmly believe that they 
have been generally and specifically mis- 
informed of the facts and misled into 
fright psychology by the power compan- 
ies’ use of the scare word “socialism.” 
The letters complain against the false 
allegations that the taxpayers are pay- 
ing for the steam plants; that the Kan- 
sas City Light & Power Co. paid taxes 
and the farmers’ electric co-ops did 
not pay taxes; that the SPA transmission 
lines and rural cooperative steam plants 
would be a wasteful duplication of exist- 
ing facilities owned by power companies; 
that the proposed steam plants would de- 
stroy free enterprise, and were socialis- 
tic. 

I believe that the persons who wrote 
such letters to me will give my explana- 
tion and argument in favor of the REA 
loans as much unbiased consideration as 
they and others gave to the representa- 
tions made by the executives and man- 
agers of the power and light companies, 
who, in fact, grossly misrepresented the 
facts with prejudicial propaganda to 
arouse feelings of opposition, which is in 
accord with the selfish propaganda pro- 
gram planned by the power trusts to con- 
trol or destroy the rural electrification 
program, 

I am not a stockholder nor an em- 
ployee of a power and light company. I 
am not a stockholder nor an employee or 
member of a rural electric cooperative 
power and light company. Therefore, I 
have no selfish personal interests which 
could influence my judgment or opin- 
ion on the controversy between the power 
companies and the REA. I have care- 
fully investigated and considered all of 
the facts surrounding and in connection 
with the power companies’ fight against 
the REA. I will not straddle the fence 
on the issue, but will give you an honest 
answer and statement of my opinions 
and arguments concerning this contro- 
versy. 

Almost everyone agrees that the farm- 
ers and people residing in the rural areas 
should have the opportunity of the ad- 
vantages and conveniences provided and 
served by electricity. The farmer, espe- 
cially, has as much or more use and 
practical need for electricity than most 
other people. He needs electricity not 
only for providing lights and conven- 
iences for his home, barns, and store- 
houses, but he also needs electricity to 
provide power for his use in the many 
productive activities on the farm. 

Now let us examine and consider some 
of the contentions and misrepresenta- 
tions presented by the power companies, 
and being used as propaganda to preju- 
dice the public against the REA pro- 
gram and the REA loans for the con- 
struction of the steam-generating plants 
which I have mentioned. 

REA LOANS ARE NOT GIFTS AT THE EXPENSE OF 
TAXPAYERS 


The loans by the REA for the con- 
struction of the two steam-power plants 
in Missouri, to be connected and inte- 
grated with the SPA’s hydroelectric 
transmission lines to serve the farmers 
and rural areas, positively are not grants 
or gifts. ‘The money is loaned by the 
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REA to the Central Missouri Power Co. 
operative and the Northwest Electric 
Power Cooperative, both of Missouri, for 
construction of steam plants, and the 
loans will be repaid quarterly, with in. 
terest, and will not cost the taxpayers 
one cent. In connection with the sub. 
ject of loans, I mention the activity of 
the RFC—Reconstruction Finance Cor. 
poration—a Federal finance agency 
which was established and supported by 
the Federal Government. This agency 
was established during the period fo}- 
lowing the depression, and it loaned bil. 
lions to big business corporations, such 
as banks, utilities, railroads, factories 
and other business industries, to preserve 
our capitalistic system and encourage 
free, competitive enterprise. It was a 
worthy program of great benefit to the 
stability and resources of our country. 
But many of such big-business indus- 
tries so saved and nourished back to 
health are now so strong and prosper- 
ous that they spread propaganda con- 
demning and branding REA Government 
loans as socialism. 

Again I emphatically state that the 
Rural Electrification Administration of 
the Federal Government loans the money 
to the farmers’ electric cooperatives for 
the construction of the two steam-gen- 
erating plants. They are sound loans and 
will be paid when the quarterly payments 
are due, with interest. Ninety-nine and 
nine-tenths percent of all installment 
payments due on the principal of all 
REA loans made in Missouri have been 
paid when due, and in addition, as of 
December 31, 1949, the farmers’ electric 
cooperatives in Missouri have also paid 
all interest due on the loans, amount- 
ing to a total of $4,403,000. No bank 
has a better collection record, and no 
borrower has a better credit record of 
payments. 

TAXES 

The properties of the REA co-ops are 
taxable. The Federal Government does 
not have authority to exempt coopera- 
tive property from State or local taxes. 
It is true that the electric-power com- 
panies pay taxes into the treasury of 
the county wherein their property and 
transmission lines are located—so do you 
and every farmer and businessman in 
the county—but bear in mind that the 
electric-power company conducting busi- 
ness in your county also takes hundreds 
of thousands of dollars out of the county, 
too, in return for its services and elec- 
tricity sold. There is nothing wrong 
about that—but no other business con- 
cern or industry demands or expects to 
monopolize all of a certain business be- 
cause they pay their share of taxes. It 
is true that most of the REA co-ops do 
not pay income taxes because they have 
not and do not earn a net income proft. 
No person, corporation, or business con- 
cern, pays an income tax when they do 
not make or earn a profit or income over 
and above operating costs. However, 
generating plants, transmission lines, 
and all other properties owned by the 
REA co-ops are subject to taxation 1n 
Missouri to the same extent as any com- 
mercial power company. Such assess- 
ment, levy, and collection of taxes are 
provided for, controlled and executed by 
the laws and officials of the State of Mis- 








souri. Again, I emphatically reiterate 
and emphasize the fact that there is no 
law, State or Federal, which exempts 
the REA co-ops from payment of taxes, 
and they are subject to the laws of taxa- 
tion to the same extent as any other 
property owner. 
DUPLICATION OF ELECTRICAL FACILITIES 


The Federal Government, in its efforts 
and program to control floods, con- 
structed flood-control dams in different 
sections of the country. Some of the 
dams are designed and equipped to gen- 
erate electricity. Several years ago the 
Government constructed the Norfork 
Dam and the Bull Shoals Dam in Ar- 
kansas primarily for flood-control pur- 
poses, and in order not to waste the power 
and to liquidate and pay part of the costs 
of the construction of such flood-control 
dams, they were designed to also gen- 
erate electricity. The Southwestern 
Power Administration, generally referred 
to as SPA, is an agency established by 
Congress for the purpose of constructing 
and operating transmission lines to 
transmit and sell the hydroelectric 
power, so developed, to REA coopera- 
tives, municipal power and light plants, 
and commercial power and light com- 
panies. 

It is generally admitted that addi- 
tional generation and transmission facil- 
ities must be constructed if the growing 
electrical power needs are provided for. 
The rural-cooperative companies should 
have the right to construct those facili- 
ties which are necessary to properly serve 
their members. 'To do so cannot be con- 
sidered a duplication of existing facili- 
ties any more thar. it would be a dupli- 
cation to build a road where none exists, 
or to build a four-lane highway where an 
existing two-lane highway cannot carry 
the traffic. 

Electrical engineers recommend and it 
is generally conceded that the greatest 
efficiency and economic benefits can be 
derived from hydroelectric power when 
integrated with steam plants, to firm the 
supply of electricity. The SPA’s hydro- 
electric power is largely used to serve 
peak loads, and steam-electric power is 
utilized to serve part of the peak and 
much of the off-peak loads. Half, or 
less, of the SPA electric power will be 
firmed, the rest must be firmed up with 
fuel generating steam plants. The REA 
loan to the Central Missouri Power Co- 
operative, for the construction of a steam 
plant in Cole County, will be connected 
and integrated with the SPA transmis- 
sion lines from the hydroelectric dams 
in Arkansas, and, likewise, the same ar- 
rangement is proposed in connection 
with the steam-generating plant to be 
constructed by the Northwest Electric 
Power Cooperative at Missouri City. 

Power companies have always actively 
Opposed the rural-electrification pro- 
Sram and also definitely refused to con- 
tract With the SPA for use of the hydro- 
flectric power from the Government 
dams in connection with their steam- 
senerating plants to serve the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives at their load centers. 
The power companies refused to do so 
even though they were offered a monop- 
oly contract for the hydroelectric power 
from SPA—Southwestern Power Admin- 
Stration, Interchange of power and 
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pooling of electric facilities arrange- 
ments are common practice and impor- 
tant devices widely used in the electric 
industry to reduce construction, reduce 
investment, operating expenses, and 
power costs. That is the proposed ar- 
rangement by and between the South- 
western Power Administration and the 
rural electric cooperatives of Missouri. 
As a result of this arrangement in the 
REA loans for the construction of the 
steam plants, thousands of farmers, still 
without electric service in the rural areas, 
especially in our Second Congressional 
District, will get electric service for the 
first time, and thousands already served 
by the rural electric co-ops will get better 
service at lower cost. That is the ar- 
rangement the big power companies ob- 
ject to—they want the rural electric co- 
operatives to be entirely dependent upon 
and at the mercy of the power companies 
for electric power. There is absolutely 
no reason or justification for singling out 
rural electric cooperatives and denying 
them the benefits and advantages of in- 
terchange of power and integration of 
such facilities arrangements, as prac- 
ticed by the power companies. 

And, again I reiterate that the rural 
electric cooperatives program of con- 
structing two steam plants in Missouri, 
and the interchange of power and in- 
tegration of facilities arrangements, by 
contract with the SPA—Southwestern 
Power Administration—will in no way 
whatsoever interfere or compete with the 
Kansas City Light & Power Co., or with 
any other commercial power company. 
As I have stated, Federal and State laws 
protect the power companies by pro- 
hibiting such interference or competi- 
tion. 

FREE ENTERPRISE AND SOCIALISM 


We all agree on the principle and need 
for freedom of enterprise, but like the 
freedom of the individual, it should not 
be abused to injure the rights and free 
enterprise of others. I am unalterably 
in favor of free enterprise—not for just 
a privileged few—but an opportunity for 
honest free enterprise to all. The elec- 
tric light and power corporations de- 
mand and are on a concerted march to 
monopolize free enterprise and to control 
all generation of electricity and the sup- 
ply of electric light and power business. 
They are spending miilions of dollars on 
radio programs and newspaper adver- 
tisements to propagandize and prejudice 
the public against the REA program. 
They and their high-salaried executives 
and lobbyists brand and condemn all ef- 
forts of the Federal Government to aid 
and raise the standard of living for the 
farmer and laboring man as socialism. 
They lobby and fight against the REA, 
farm price-support program, labor- 
union laws, unemployment insurance, 
old-age pensions, and other programs 
which have contributed so much to our 
economic stability. Yet they, the elec- 
tric light and power corporations, have 
enjoyed special and privileged protection 
of a price-support program for many, 
many years. That price-support pro- 
gram for the power companies is pro- 
vided for by State laws which, first, pro- 
hibits competition in any area served by 
the electric power companies; and sec- 
ond, establishes and enforces the collec- 
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tion rates and charges for electricity 
based upon investment and cost of oper- 
ation to assure a substantial profit for 
the power companies. They are also 
empowered by law to condemn and ap- 
propriate private property for use in the 
operation of their business, and they use 
the public highways or road rights-of- 
way for erection of poles and transmis- 
sion lines without payment for such val- 
uable and specific use. Those are a few 
of the special privileges which the power 
companies enjoy, and I ask the electric 
power companies, Is that socialism, or is 
it free enterprise? 

During the Coolidge and Hoover ad- 
ministrations the big electric light and 
power companies were entrenched with 
great power and authority—they were 
eating high up on the hog. They were 
not satisfied with a good profit and the 
many special privileges and monopolies 
they enjoyed, but were so greedy and 
grasping for money and political power 
that they formed and set up holding com- 
panies, sold stock to the innocent public 
for millions of dollars, then manipulated 
and exploited the companies, leaving the 
stockholder holding an empty sack. 
During that same period the electric 
power companies set up huge “slush 
funds” which they used to bribe and in- 
fluence public officers and control elec- 
tions. The Union Electric Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo., was one of such companies 
which had a big slush fund, amounting 
to several hundred thousand dollars, 
which was used by its executives and offi- 
cers to elect and control State and coun- 
ty officers and to control courts and 
juries. Now, I ask the light and power 
companies was that free enterprise? 
However, that condition and practice 
was eliminated by laws passed by Con- 
gress known as the Corrupt Practices Act, 
and some of the light and power com- 
pany executives who indulged in such 
infamous and fraudulent practice were 
indicted, convicted, and sentenced to the 
Federal penitentiary. 

Many small towns and cities own and 
successfully operate their own munici- 
pal light and power plants at a great 
saving to the taxpayers of such towns 
and cities. I have never heard anyone 
refer to a municipal power and light 
plant as socialism. Why do the power 
companies attack a similar plan for 
rural light and power plants as social- 
ism? In fact, no one ever referred to the 
REA program as being socialistic until 
the big electric light and power com- 
panies decided to move in to control and 
monopolize the source of supply of elec- 
tricity for use in the rural areas. How 
would you, as a businessman, or as a 
member of any company or organiza- 
tion, like to be compelled to buy your 
supplies from one concern, and be de- 
prived of the right to provide your 
own supplies or commodities, or the 
right to provide or buy such supply or 
commodity at the lowest price source 
available? The farmers and the people 
residing in rural areas were and are con- 
fronted with this situation. They are in 
a servitude position so far as the whole- 
sale supply of electric power is available, 
because commercial power companies in- 
sist upon contracts, in the supply of 
electricity to the rural co-ops, which are 
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prohibitive and restrictive for resale and 
use of such electric power. In many 
cases, the power companies’ suppliers im- 
posed such restrictions on their sale of 
power to the farmers’ co-ops which made 
it practically impossible for them to ren- 
der full service in the rural areas. Thus, 
the power companies have exploited and 
abused their monopolized electric power 
supply so as to deprive the electric co-ops 
of electricity necessary to enable them 
to accomplish a real rural area coverage. 
In addition to the problem of adequate 
wholesale electrice-power supply in some 
rural areas, the high wholesale price or 
charge by the power companies for elec- 
tric power has created difficult problems 
for the farmers’ co-ops. As one example, 
the Boone County Electric Cooperative 
paid during the month of December 
1949, 20.02 mills per kilowatt-hour for all 
power purchased from one commercial 
power company on two contracts operat- 
ing on a 30-day cancellation clause. The 
records show that this cooperative is not 
only paying an exorbitant wholesale 
price, but adequate power is not avail- 
able at any price. It is reliably esti- 
mated that the steam plants and inte- 
gration of power facilities’ arrangements 
with SPA, which I have mentioned and 
explained, will provide electric power to 
the rural cooperatives in Missouri at a 
wholesale price of 7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, or less, which is approximately 
one-third of the wholesale price or rate 
paid by the Boone County Electric Co-op, 

If the rural electrification program is 
to reach its objective, electric power must 
be available to the farmers and people of 
rural areas at a price that they can 
afford to pay and in quantities whereby 
they will not be limited in its usage. 
Electricity has many uses on the farm 
and it will be utilized if the farmer, who 
is a hard working businessman, is given 
the opportunity to have and use the elec- 
tricity at a reasonable price. 

The REA cooperative is a private en- 
terprise engaged in transmitting and 
supplying electricity to its members, and 
is an electric cooperative company or- 
ganized and existing under and by virtue 
of the laws of the State of Missouri, and 
to deprive such company or organization 
of rural people of the right to borrow 
money from the REA to construct a 
steam power plant to generate electric 
power for sale and distribution to its 
own members or rural consumers would 
actually violate and obstruct free enter- 
prise. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS AND RETAIL BUSINESS 


Executives and managers of power 
companies have organized meetings of 
electrical workers and power company 
employees to prejudice them with con- 
cern for their employment. Nothing 
could be more unfair and unjust to the 
electrical workers and employees than 
such propaganda. In the first place, as 
I have stated, the REA program does not 
conflict nor interfere with the power 
companies’ business. The construction 
of proposed REA transmission lines and 
steam power plants are let by contract 
to the lowest bidder, and the contractor 
will employ labor and electrical workers 
as he would employ labor in such con- 
struction work for a power company. 





Furthermore, the providing of electric 
power to farmers and people in rural 
areas has and will continue to create a 
greater demand and market for many 
electrical devices and machinery, such as 
electric refrigerators, electric motors 
and machinery, electric stoves, heaters, 
and miscellaneous electrical equipment, 
thereby creating additional business and 
employment in the wiring of rural homes 
and buildings, and in the manufacture, 
retail sales, installation, and mainte- 
nance of such electrical facilities. 

Therefore, I cannot understand elec- 
trical workers union opposition, if any, 
to the REA program, unless they are be- 
ing coerced and wrongfully influenced 
by the power companies. Surely the 
electrical workers union know that the 
power companies have always opposed 
organized labor unions and laws for the 
benefit of the worker. 

The REA rural electrification program 
will attract industries to rural areas 
where the raw product of such industries 
are available and we all know that a 
substantial part of the merchants and 
retail dealers’ business depends upon the 
prosperity and standard of living en- 
joyed by the farmers and people in the 
rural area. I hope and believe that the 
merchants, bankers, retail dealers, and 
electrical workers, will join with the 
farmer and rural people in their fight for 
a successful rural electrification program. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SECURITY 


In addition to the great benefits which 
the REA program and steam-generating 
plants will provide for the rural areas, 
our national economy, defense, and secu- 
rity will also be improved. 

An abundant and decentralized source 
of supply of electrical power is essential 
for our national security. In the present 
period of world strife and tension we 
must strengthen our national defense 
and security wherever possible. Such 
destructive explosives as the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs and the terrible mecha- 
nisms of warfare make necessary the de- 
centralization of additional development 
of electric-power supply, so that, in the 
event of war and destruction of one or 
more power plants, we will have sufficient 
electric power from other sources to keep 
our industries producing. The widely 
separated steam-power plants and trans- 
mission lines of the REA program will 
provide this essential need for our secu- 
rity and defense of America. 
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HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major issues before the Congress 
this year is the possibility of reducing 
those excise taxes which now represent 
a greater liability than an asset in the 
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national economy. In the past month I 
have received several thousand letters 
from small-business men and other con. 
stituents in my district, urging the re. 
duction or repeal of excise taxes, partic. 
ularly on low-priced furs and jewelry 
products and on movie-theater admis. 
sions. These requests, it seems to me 
have a great deal of merit, since the bulk 
of consumers in these fields are in the 
middle- and low-income groups. 

One consideration in my decisions on 
any particular excise-tax reduction js 
the extent to which the benefits will go 
directly to the consumer in the form of 
lower prices. I know that many other 
Members share this view. For their in- 
formation, I should like to present the 
following pledges by six motion-picture- 
theater executives. Almost all of the 
18,000 movie theaters in the country are 
represented in the groups for which these 
men speak. Almost all of the 70,000,000 
weekly movie admissions sold are in the- 
aters covered by these groups. I have 
already turned these pledges over to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and I 
urge other Members of the House to take 
them into consideration in connection 
with excise-tax reductions: 

DEAR FRANKLIN: Replying to your ietter 
of February 23, TOA has adopted the policy 
that any saving through the repeal of the 
Federal admission tax will be passed on to 
movie patrons, 

In other words, if the present admission 
price is 50 cents, plus 10 cents Federal tax, 
or a total charge of 60 cents to the ticket 
purchaser, the moviegoer will be able to at- 
tend the same theater for 50 cents and save 
the extra 10 cents he now pays in Federal 
taxes. 

Furthermore, we feel that the lower net 
admission will result in ipcreased theater 
attendance and enable — all of the 8,000 
marginal theaters threatened with closure to 
stay in business. Most of these marginal 
theaters are in small towns and villages where 
the average admission price ranges from 25 
to 40 cents. 

We are very happy to have you on our side 
in this fight, and I hope you will call upon 
me whenever I can be helpful. 

All the best, 

GAEL SULLIVAN, 
Executive Director, Theater Owners 
of America, Inc, 





My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is in reply to 
your inquiry of the 23d as to whether the 
theater owners, in case the 20-percent ad- 
mission tax is repealed, will pass on the sav- 
ings to their patrons or pocket it themselves 
by increasing their admission prices. 

When I accepted the chairmanship of this 
committee I stipulated that it must be 
understood that the public would be given 
the benefit of the saving resulting from re- 
peal. I did this because I know from exper!- 
ence that that question invariably is asked 
by the Ways and Means Committee and I 
wanted to be prepared with the proper 
answer. 

All the great theater circuits promptly 
announced that it would be their policy to 
pass on the saving to the public. In addi- 
tion, all the independent theater associi- 
tions have assured this Committee that their 
members also will give their patrons we 
benefit of the saving. 

In some territories the theaters have 
signed individual pledges to this effect. For 
example, Allied Theater Owners of Texas, a 
theater association in that State, has sent 
us the separate pledges of over 700 theaters. 


More compelling than all that, to my mind, 
is the fact that the trailers, pcsters, and other 
advertising accessories used by the theaters 
in reminding their audiences of the tax have 
stressed the fact that they pay the tax and 
that they will reap the benefit of its repeal. 
In view of this it would be a hardy exhibitor 
who would try to pocket the difference. 

Let me say for myself that I have not the 
clichtest doubt that the equivalent of the 
tax will be passed on to the theater-goers. 
Neither the theaters nor their customers like 
to handle pennies and the theaters, in col- 
the tax, have generally adjusted their 
admission prices so as to arrive at a multiple 
of five. With the tax removed, I should ex- 
pect the exhibitors to move their admission 
prices up or down to the nearest nickel 
break. For example, a 50-cent ticket today 
represents a 42-cent admission plus 8 cents 
tax. In that case, I should expect the ex- 
hibitor to drop to 40 cents. But a 70-cent 
ticket is made up of a 58-cent admission plus 
12 cents tax and in that case the exhibitor 
may go up to 60 cents. 

Assuming that this course is followed the 
increases and decreases in admission prices 
will pretty nearly balance and the movie- 
goers as a class will reap the full benefit of 
the repeal. 

May I say in behalf of my New York asso- 
ciates that we have noted with deep satis- 
faction that you favor repeal of the tax. In 
addition, we greatly appreciate your interest 
in this subject as shown by your thoughtful 
inquiry. I am going to presume on this to 
the extent of enclosing a copy of the brief 
which we filed with the Ways and Means 
Committee last Tuesday. This is a compre- 
hensive statement of our case for repeal. 

With highest regard. 

Yours very truly, 
ABRAM F. MYERs, 
Chairman, Committee on Tazation 
and Legislation, Council of Mo- 
tion Picture Organizations, 


(For Allied States Association of Motion 
Picture Exhibitors: Loew’s Inc.; Motion Pic- 
ture Industry Council; Variety Clubs Inter- 
national; Theater Owners of America; Motion 
Picture Association of America; Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Theaters Association; Trade 
Press Publishers; Society of Independent 
Motion Picture Producers; Pacific Coast Con- 
ference of Independent Theater Owners; In- 
dependent Theater Owners Association.) 





Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: The delay in answer- 
inz your letter was occasioned by my absence 
from the city. 

It is my position that the benefit from the 
repeal of the admission taxes should be passed 
z to the patrons of the theater. 

1e position of the Theater Owners of 
America which is in the forefront in the 
adv cacy of the repeal of admission taxes 
ec... be obtained from Mr. Gael Sullivan, ex- 
ecutive director of that organization which 
has its office ut 1501 Broadway, New York. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES P. Skouras, 
President, National Theatres 
Amusement Co., Inc. 








Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We have put our- 
selves on record that if the amusement tax 
is eliminated, we will pass the benefits on to 
our customers. It may be that an attempt 
will be made t> eliminate pennies; in some 
instances by cutting the admission price 
Which accrues to the theater, and in other 
instances by adding a cent or two to try to 
liminate the necessity of using pennies, 
which we have found to be an annoyance 
to patrons, and a difficult problem for us. 
These increases and decreases Will practically 





balance, so that the movie-going public will 
receive full benefit of the cut in taxes. 
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May I express my appreciation to you for 
your kind help in the matter. 
Very truly yours, 
J. R. VOGEL, 
Vice President, Loew's Inc. 


Dear Mr. ROOSEVELT: I have your letter 
with respect to whether it is our intention to 
have the admission price, if the tax is re- 
duced or eliminated, reduced in accordance 
with the previous amount of the tax. The 
alswer is yes. We intend to pass the bene- 
fits on to the public. 

I want to thank you for your inquiry and 
if at any time we can be of service in helping 
you to arrive at any conclusions in this re- 
spect or any other, do not hesitate to call 
on us. 

I was always a great admirer of your father 
and have watched with a great deal of interest 
the progress you have made in the public 
field. Keep up the gocd work. 

Very truly yours, 
LEonarD H, GotpENSON, 
President, United Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 





DEAR FRANK: Thanks for your inquiry of 
February 23. One hundred percent of the ad- 
mission tax as it is reduced will be passed o2 
to the benefit of our patrons. 

I want to thank you for the cooperation 
you are giving me, but then you and your 
family have always fought the fight of the 
poor man, so that this fight becomes tra- 
ditional with you. 

Sincere warm regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry BRANDT. 
BRANDT THEATRES, 





Labor’s Role in Shaping Home-Building 
Policy and the Future of Cooperative 
Housing in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF YEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 4, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an address delivered by the 
Honorable Herman T. Stichman, New 
York State housing commissioner, at the 
meeting of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor at Miami 
Beach, January 31, 1950, entitled ‘“‘La- 
bor’s Role in Shaping Home-Building 
Policy, and the Future of Cooperative 
Housing in America.” 

In this address Mr. Stichman discusses 
in part the defects of the pending Fed- 
eral cooperative housing bill now before 
the House and contrasts the provisions 
thereof with the New York State housing 
laws. He also shows the progress which 
has been made in New York in connec- 
tion with housing. 

I regard Mr. Stichman as one of the 
best-informed men in this country on 
cooperative housing. 

The address follows: 

LABOR’s ROLE IN SHAPING HOME-BUILDING 
POLICY AND THE FUTURE OF COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING IN AMERICA 
You, representing workers in the building 

trades, and I and my associates in the New 
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York State division of housing as the per- 
sons to whom the task of bringing about the 
building of more housing in the State of New 
York has been delegated, have completely 
mutual interests in the field of home build- 
ing. You are interested in having employ- 
ment for your men that will be steady in vol- 
ume over the years; that will support a liv- 
ing wage for the man and his family; that 
will provide him with decent, safe, and sani- 
tary working conditions; you are interested 
in home building as an industry that will 
furnish Americans with good homes at prices 
they can afford, that will give builders a fair 
but not an exorbitant profit, that will keep 
on a steady keel so that not only will your 
members be employed, but also those who 
work in the forests, in the mines, in the 
mills, in the factories, on the freight trains 
and trucks that produce and transport the 
materials that go into the final product of 
the home. We are working to attain the 
same objectives. 





NECESSITY FOR STABILIZING THE HOME-BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


However, the home-building industry has 
never functioned on a basis that would pro- 
duce the beneficial results which I have 
mentioned. One reason why it has not, and 
I think it is a challenge to everyone here, is 
that labor has never taken its proper place 
as one of the forces that should have a part 
in shaping policy. Up to this time, you have 
been largely content to have that policy con- 
trolled by realtors, mortgage lenders, devel- 
opers, builders, and the Government, and you 
have been satisfied to be heard from solely in 
connection with wages and working condi- 
tions. That might be all right if the results 
of the control by these other interested par- 
ties had been satisfactory to most of those 
concerned, but not only has the history of 
the home-building industry not been bene- 
ficial to labor, it has not even been beneficial 
to the other forces which have formulated 
policy. 

The history of the industry, as long as you 
or I can remember, has been one of booms 
and busts, and that was its record even be- 
fore we came onthe scene. Let us just go 
back to 1920. The number of new permanent 
nonfarm housing starts has varied thus wide- 
ly since then, including the war period: 1920, 
247,000; 1922, 716,000; 1925, 937,000; 1931, 
254,000; 1933, 93,000; 1934, 126,000; 1935, 221,- 
000; 1937, 336,C00; 1940, 602,600; 1943, 191,000; 
1945, 209,300; 1947, 849,000; 1949, over 
1,060,000. 

You know the effect this erratic course had 
on your own memters. You know that about 
90 percent of the workers employed in build- 
ing the 937,000 houses in 1925 must have 
been out of work in 1933, when only 93,000 
homes were begun, and similar conditions 
existed for a number of years before and 
after. 

This affected not only your members. It 
adversely affected many others as well. Let 
us consider the workers employed in pro- 
ducing the materials used in those 937,000 
dwelling units in 1925. What were they do- 
ing in 1933 when the construction of only 
10 percent as many homes was begun? Who 
was supporting all these workers and their 
families? 

You were still experiencing the results of 
the unstabilized building economy in 1946, 
1947 and 1948. You felt it particularly at 
the cessation of hostilities when demands 
were suddenly made on you to produce in a 
few months enough trained workers to build, 
in a year or two, all the homes that hadn't 
been built in the 1930's, all the homes that 
hadn't been built during the war years, all 
the homes that were wanted by families who 
had doubled ‘up during the 15 years of eco- 
nomic distress, all the homes that were 
needed by boys who had gone off to war leav- 
ing wives with in-laws, by boys who came 
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back from war years older and then wanted 
to marry, and you were asked to build them— 
right away—fast. 

You keenly felt the results of this unsound 
planning in the public press, when you were 
unfairly accused by some persons of having 
failed to train sufficient apprentices and of 
responsibility for inadequate production be- 
cause the average age of building-trades 
workers was over 55. No attention was paid 
to the fact that this had to be true because 
your workers were in their prime in the 
building boom of 1925, in their thirties and 
forties, and that, of course, no apprentices 
were trained during the 1930’s because no 
young man in his sight mind wouid seek 
training as an apprentice in an industry 
where no jobs for journeymen existed. So, 
at the cessation of hostilities, necessarily the 
average age of the workers was 20 years more 
than it had been at the peak of the boom in 
1925, since the bulk of men in the building 
trades were the same ones who had built 
those houses in the 1920’s and who had 
managed to survive the depression years. 

And, as I say, labor is not the only group 
hit by this unbalanced home-building econ- 
omy. The lender too is affected by it. If he 
feels that there is a ready market for mort- 
gage loans only 3 or 4 years out of 10, and 
that then there is bound to be a bust, he will 
try to get a sufficiently high rate of interest 
on his money during those 3 or 4 years to 
compensate for the other years when he is 
taking money on deposit but can’t lend it 
out. It has its effect on the realtor and the 
builder who will try to make a high specula- 
tive profit in boom times to carry them along 
during the depressed years. It has its effect 
on our railroad workers, on the men who 
drive the trucks, and on everyone whose liv- 
ing is dependent in any degree on there 
being a considerable amount of home build- 
ing in every year if they are to have steady 
employment in a feeder industry. 

But most vitally it has its effect on the 
public and on you, as representatives of 
building trades workers. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that, for your own protection if no 
more, you must take a vital part in shaping 
home-building economy. But I do think 
your efforts to bring about stabilization will 
help all others concerned. 


WHAT NEW YORK STATE HAS DONE TO SPUR 
STABILIZATION 


I believe that New York State’s program 
of cooperative housing is one of the keys 
to the solution of the long-continued prob- 
lem. But first, let’s consider more recent 
history which led to our developing a lab- 
oratory of cooperative home-building in our 
State. 

As we look back over the years since the 
war, we see that the national housing econ- 
omy is not improving. At the cessation of 
hostilities, there was no effective way to 
meet the tremendous demands for housing 
throughout the country from families who 
had been doubled up, from veterans who 
wanted homes of their own, as well as from 
young people who sought to marry, and this 
was not due to the results of the war alone. 

Of course, materials were in short supply, 
but this was not merely because stock piles 
had been used up during the war. It was 
also due to the fact that the factories which 
had been producing them during the boom 
1920's had turned to producing other things 
during the 1930’s when the building bust 
was on. Factories were retooled to produce 
building materials, but some producers and 
distributors sought to take advantage of the 
unparalleled demand, or permitted others 
to do so, and the products went into the 
black market, which held back, home build- 
ing. 

Although money was in plentiful supply, 
efforts were made, even by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to force mortgage interest rates up 
to a figure that was unrealistic under exist- 


ing conditions. Drastic measures had to be 
taken—it became necessary to provide make- 
shift shelter, but we thought it was for only 
a few years. 

The State of New York was the first to 
adopt an effective emergency housing pro- 
gram. When we saw that we could not get 
the number of permanent homes that we 
needed, our legislature, at Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey’s request, made available a fund of 
$69,800,000 with which we provided emer- 
gency housing and educational facilities. 
We built 75 temporary projects in 40 munici- 
palities in New York State, and about 60,000 
veterans and their families have been housed 
in about 11,000 temporary apartments and 
over 13,000 college-dormitory accommoda- 
tions which were provided as part of our 
program. In addition, we furnished hun- 
dreds of other facilities, including class- 
rooms, laboratories, and libraries to aid the 
colleges take care of the great enrollment of 
veterans. The Federal Government had a 
somewhat similar program. 

The State of New York also has leadership 
in clearing slums and replacing them with 
decent homes for low-income families for 
whom private enterprise has -not-been able, 
over the years, to provide with adequate hous- 
ing at rents which they can afford. Our 
rentals are about $8.95 per room, on the aver- 
age, in these public-housing developments. 
We have a $735,000,000 loan fund for those 
purposes, coupled with. permissive annual 
cash payments of up to-$25,000,000 to help 
keep rentals low. Today our permanent 
public-housing program under contract in- 
cludes 51 projects in the State, of which 17 
are in New York City. Of these projects 21 
have been completed, 16 are under construc- 
tion with some of them partly occupied, and 
14 are under contract or in the planning 
stage. Eventually this phase of our program 
will provide homes for about 300,000 persons 
in the lowest income-earning groups. The 
Federal Government has a new similar 
program. 

So far as middle- and lower-middle income 
families are concerned, there still is some- 
thing radically wrong. There are still, in 
this fifth year since the cessation of hostili- 
ties, about 1,000,000 persons living in con- 
verted barracks, in Quonset huts, and in 
other temporary shelter throughout the 
country. 

The Federal Government has tried several 
programs which have not produced homes at 
reasonable costs or rentals within the means 
of families of average Income, and yet it has 


not profited by experience, as its newest bills, 


those pertaining to cooperating housing, 
make clear. It seems to be continually play- 
ing into the hands of speculative builders, 
instead of devising means to limit the specu- 
lators and so help labor and the public. 

If you will glance at one of New York City's 
Sunday papers of the last 2 weeks, you will 
see advertisements such as these for new 
housing: One and one-half rooms, $78 
monthly; one-bedroom apartments, $85 per 
month; two rooms, $70 and $80; two and 
one-half rooms, $90; three rooms, $95; three 
and one-half rooms, from $145; four and 
one-half rooms with varying rates, one adver- 
tisement listing $120 to $135, another $122 
and up, still another $105. Of course, this 
is not the top quality—that is much higher. 
Does that help the average man looking for 
a home? The Government insured billions 
of dollars of loans for new housing built 
under its FHA program. But most of the 
housing developed under this program has 
had rentals, so far as our metropolitan 
centers are concerned at least, of $25 and $35 
per room monthly, and more, which is far 
beyond the reach of the average wage earner. 
And so, of course, it has had no discernible 
effect competitively in bringing about any 
reduction in rentals for other new housing. 

So far as the Federal Veterans’ Administra- 
tion housing loan program is concerned, you 
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are familiar with the criticism of the Sales 
prices and quality of materials in a number 
of homes constructed under it. 

No really effective control was exercised 
by the Federal Government, under its pro- 
grams, over the profits of the developers with 
the result that some speculative builders 
skimmed the cream and gouged the public 
with high rentals while labor was given an 
unfair share of the responsibility. 

Now, let me contrast what the Federal Goy. 
ernment proposes to do with what the State 
of New York, under Governor Dewey, for 
some time has been doing to help stabilize 
the home-building industry, help show what 
true building costs are, prove that it is not 
labor that is responsible for excessive hous. 
ing prices, and provide good homes for lower 
middle-income families. 

We have a law in our State called the 
limited dividend housing law under which, 
lower middle-income families seeking to 
build housing for themselves, and sponsors 
of rental housing for such families who are 
willing to limit their earnings on equity in- 
vested to 6 percent, may obtain a waiver of 
all State taxes and exemption from munic- 
ipal taxation on the value of the new hous- 
ing, but not on the land. We wanted to 
show true building costs—to prove who was 
and who was not responsible for the ex- 
cessive prices demanded for housing—to 
make clear to the public that good homes 
could be built for lower middle-income 
families by private enterprise at reasonable 
cost. We developed a cooperatively owned 
housing program under that law. But we 
adopted a number of safeguards. These in- 
cluded prohibition against unreasonable 
mark-ups in the price of land; initial limi- 
tation of profits to 5% percent in builders’ 
contracts with all profits between 5’, and 
744 percent being shared equally by the 
builders and cooperators, and all over 7', 
percent going to the cooperators; audit by 
the State of the contractors’ books, and 
State supervision of the management of the 
housing developments after they are built. 
I conferred with the heads of more than a 
dozen of our building trades unions and 
they endorsed the proposal enthusiastically. 
Every cooperation was forthcoming. 

Using that law, we organized a number of 
cooperative housing projects in which the 
participants make down payments of about 
$250 a room and become mutual home owners 
with carrying charges of about $14 per room, 
which includes amortization and interest 
on the mortgage, heat, repairs, and full 
maintenance. 

Although mortgage lenders were requiring 
4 or 4% percent interest in the prevailing 
market, we persuaded the Bowery Savings 
Bank to lend over $7,000,000 for our first 
800 family garden-type development, Bel! 
Park Gardens in New York City, at 3’. 
percent, a good saving. That institution be- 
lieves in our program and is cooperating 
in connection with other similar develop- 
ments. Other savings banks are following 
its leadership. The insurance companies 
have not ‘yet done so. Most of the 800 
families are occupying apartments in the 
development now, and they all say that it is 
much better than they expected. 

So productive was labor at Bell Park, and 
so efficient the contractors, that there will 
be a dividend of about $400,000 for the co- 
operators, in connection with building con- 
struction of about $7,500,000, equivalent to 
reducing their down payments to about $140 
per room. Or it can be used to reduce carry- 
ing charges. We have found that most 
builders are willing to accept limitations of 
their profits to reasonable figures under our 
program and that they are anxious to part'- 
cipate. We have also, as part of the same 
program and with the same profit limitation, 
authorized the construction of rental apart- 
ments with rentals of less than $15 a room 
monthly, Altogether, we have approved the 








construction of more than 6,000 home units 
it about these charges, including one for 
9.000 families sponsored by local No. 3 of the 
nternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and employers of its members, and 
one for 288 families sponsored by the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters Union in New York 
City. A third for almost 800 families with a 
smaller mortgage and higher participation 
payments is sponsored by persons affiliated 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. I 
anticipate the approval in ‘the next few 
months of many more home units in the 
State to be cooperatively owned or rented 
at the figures I have mentioned. 

This contrasts with the $25 to $35 and 
more per room monthly rentals and high 
sales prices demanded for housing built 
under FHA and Federal Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration programs without the protective pro- 
visions found in the State programs. The 
reason for the difference is readily apparent. 
The State of New York has been seeking to 
help those who need homes, as well as labor. 
The Federal program seems designed to help 
the builder primarily. And many of those 
builders perform not a great deal more than 
the role of managers and takers of bids from 
subcontractors—With the actual job of 
building being handled by the latter. Profit 
is charged on profit and labor unfairly 
blumed for the result. 

New York State’s program proves that the 
responsibility fur high costs has not been 
that of labor, because we have used the 
same workingmen, the same materials, paid 
the same prices for land, and used the same 
private lenders, but we have been watch- 
ful, we have required efficient building 
methods and we nave eliminated speculative 
demands and have allowed fair and reason- 
able profits only. But the builders we have 
used have been more than. satisfied—they 
are looking for more similar jobs. 


DEFECTS THAT MUST BE CURED IN THE PROPOSED 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Now the Federal Government, despite the 
example of the State of New York, is con- 
tinuing to play into the hands of the specu- 
lative builders. The Maybank-Sparkman 
cooperative housing bills will prove to be a 
$2,000,000,000 boon to some _ speculators 
rather than a benefit to labor and to lower 
middle-income families in need of housing, 
unless the profits of building promoters are 
specifically limited by Congress and the 
program made into a laboratory to determine 
true building costs, just as we have done. 

There is room for Federal aid to coopera- 
tive housing and in reducing home building 
costs, but it should be such as will really 
help in those essential fields, and not of the 
kind that will really only aid speculative 
builders. The present Federal bills give no 
real help. They have no effective provisions 
for encouraging efficiency, reducing costs or 
lessening total financing charges. Instead, 
they seek to reduce annual carrying charges 
by providing for the lending of mortgage 
money by the Federal Government, through 
the device of a Federal guaranty, with an 
annual interest rate which it appears may 
be 2’) percent or somewhat more and length- 
ening the mortgage period to 50 years, or, 


in the event of refinancing, to 60 years, with 
Provision for extending these periods three 
more years. This would increase the aggre- 


gate of carrying charges and merely spread 
the heavier burden over a longer period of 
years. So far as supposed savings are con- 
cerned, there is shadow through the device 


of a Government guaranty which would 
bring a lower annual interest rate but would 
carry with it greater aggregate outlays and 
obvious inflationary possibilities today. But 
there ts no substance, no effort to cut real 
Costs by spurning technological advances, en- 
couraging efficient building practices and 


\tely limiting builders’ profits, in return 
Or the 


low interest rate, so as to eliminate 
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a continuation of unfair and excessive build- 
ers’ demands. 

Indeed, the Maybank-Sparkman bills will 
in fact hurt the idea of cooperative housing 
as a laboratory to reduce costs by glossing 
over the present deficiencies in the home- 
building industry and concealing its specula- 
tive demands behind a curtain of extended 
amortization and interest payments. 

It is as though the clothing or the radio, 
television, or automobile industries, instead 
of introducing efficient mass-production 
methods to lower true costs and meet com- 
petition, had asked that the Government 
provide purchasers with direct long-term 
loans cr long-term Government guaranteed 
loans at a similarly devised lower interest 
rate to enable such consumers to buy their 
products and then offered the result as an 
example of cost savings. That would be a 
subsidization of inefficient methods in those 
industries—just as the present Federal bills 
would constitute a subsidization of present 
day builders’ inefficiencies and their exces- 
sive demands. The price would not be cut, 
the monthly payments would be lowered but 
the purchaser would be paying more in the 
long run because of the higher aggregate of 
interest over a longer period of years. 

Increasing the mortgage period from 344 
years to 60 years, under the Maybank-Spark- 
man permissive refinancing provisions which 
would undoubtedly be availed of, would in- 
crease total interest payments by 90.9 per- 
cent, almost double. That is, it would in- 
crease total interest payments by $5,510.62 
on a loan in the principal amount of $10,000 
at a 3-percent interest rate, and would effect 
only a 22.8-percent reduction in the amount 
of monthly carrying payment. Total interest 
payments over a €0-year period on such a 
loan would amount to $11,574.21, so that the 
borrower. would be paying $21,574.21 to pay 
off a $10,090 loan. Whom would that help? 
Is that cutting costs? Increasing the 
mortgage period to 50 years would increase 
the aggregate of interest payments by 53.7 
percent, that is, by $3,255.07 on a similar 
loan, and reduce monthly carrying charges 
only 17 percent. 

The Federal bills, as I say, would demon- 
strate nothing to the country at large—the 
only people who would receive the benefits, 
questionable as they are in view of the in- 
crease in total.carrying charges—would be 
those living in housing built under the Fed- 
eral program. What we need instead in every 
State is an open laboratory, just as we have 
in New York, to demonstrate how all build- 
ing costs can be reduced—whether built with 
Federal financing or private financing, un- 
less it is proposed to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment finance all the housing needed now 
and in the future. 

I recommend that you take an active part 
in shaping any new legislation, and in seeing 
to it that the proper safeguards are inserted, 
instead of leaving it to building promoters 
and mortgage lenders. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the 
pending Federal bills should be carefully 
considered by you so that you can determine 
whether they are really helpful to the home- 
needing public and to labor. While a reason- 
able rate of interest is advantageous and is 
a welcome contrast with Federal efforts in 
the past to increase the interest rates on 
mortgage loans, let’s consider other possible 
disadvantages. 

Direct Government lending at a rate too 
far below what savings bank depositors 
would like to get on their deposits, and 
below the amount of return life-insurance 
companies calculate on their investments in 
determining premiums, may adversely affect 
the loan market for saving companies and 
insurance companies. This, therefore, might 
decrease the amount of interest which sav- 
ings bank depositors would receive as well 
as increase the premiums on life-insurance 
policies, 
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If the intent is not to reduce the interest 
rate substantially, then the proposed legislz- 
tion is entirely unnecessary, since simply 
lengthening the mortgage period. unduly 
would be disadvantageous. For such length- 
ening of the mortgage period to 50 and 60 and 
even 63 years, as is proposed, not only greatly 
increases the total amount of interest paid 
over such a long span of years, as I have in- 
dicated, but it abolishes, for all practical pur- 
poses, any ownership feature, even though 
the present bills purport to provide the basis 
for cooperative home ownership. If one 
bought at the age of 28 or 30, the executors of 
his estate would get the deed, provided he 
left enough to pay what is still owing. The 
Federal proposals would mean that 99 out 
of 100 so-called cooperators would never pay 
off their mortgages in their lifetime, but 
would die in debt. In reality, they would be 
renters throughout their lives, and their 
children would have to take over the mort- 
gage debt or be left without the family home 
they thought was theirs. 

The Federal cooperative housing bills can 
be justified only if the public is given benefits 
that at least balance the possible disad- 
vantages to which I have referred. They can 
be justified only if excessive demands are 
eliminated and builders’ profits are limited 
to a reasonable figure as we have done. They 
can be supported only if the Federal co- 
operative housing program is made into a 
great national laboratory to examine true 
building costs, which chould have beneficial 
results in bringing down the cost of all hous- 
ing. Builders should be willing to accept 
such a limitation of excessive demands if 
the program really is to aid them in the 
long run, as it must be supposed todo. They 
should not expect all other groups in the 
economy to make sacrifices for their sole 
benefit. 

Of course, some will say that there is at 
least token recognition of what I have been 
urging by the language used in the bills 
that the proposed legislation is to be ad- 
ministered so as to assure that its benefits are 
not dissipated through speculative devices. 
That is not enough. A builder’s profit of 20 
percent may not be regarded by Federal per- 
sonnel as speculative; certainly nothing in 
past performance indicates activity to curb 
profits that were even larger. A reasonable 
profit limitation should be written specifi- 
cally into the bill if the public is really to 
benefit and learn who has been really getting 
rich. And the administrator of the coopera- 
tive housing program might well be appointed 
directly by the President so that the pro- 
gram can function as a true laboratory. 

Otherwise, the Federal cooperative housing 
bills, which have mistakenly been called so- 
cialistic by some, will prove to be feudalistic 
instead. Socialism at least purports, no mat- 
ter how it may fail in actual performance, to 
take from those who have and to divide it 
equally among those who have not, while the 
Federal bills would take, over a too long 
period of years in the form of high aggregate 
of interest payments, from those seeking 
home ownership, from savings-bank deposi- 
tors and from those holding insurance poli- 
cies, from labor in the form of an unbalanced 
building economy, and give to those who 
already have plenty—namely, speculative de- 
velopers and builders. 

New York State’s program of cooperative 
housing brought clearly into focus before the 
public gaze all the facts which prove that 
we can get good housing for lower middle- 
income groups—the forgotten families with 
incomes just too high for public housing and 
too low to be able to afford rents and prices 
demanded by speculative builders—at costs 
within their means by using the same forces 
of private enterprise that have been used in 
the past, and that all that was needed was 
to eliminate abuses. We have proved that it 
Was not necessary to substitute Government 
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for any factor of private enterprise, provided 
there is the proper control. 

The Federal legislation, on the other hand, 
does nothing specifically to curb abuses and 
if, instead, all that it does is to spread costs 
over a longer period of years without ma- 
terially reducing them, it will not help what 
you, as representatives of labor, and I are 
trying to accomplish: That is, to get building 
costs down to the minimum by eliminating 
speculative abuses and profits so that we can 
have a sufficient amount of housebuilding in 
every year to stabilize employment and the 
entire industry. 


BENEFITS UNDER THE , STATE PROGRAM 


Every resident in the State of New York 
benefits by our nonpromotion cooperative 
housing. Let me recapitulate the benefits 
to the various groups: 

1. Lower middle-income families who need 
housing and cannot pay current rentals or 
purchase prices. 

Costs in cooperatives become about $14 to 
$15 per room monthly, including amortiza- 
tion, heat, interest, light, repairs, and main- 
tenance, plus down payments of about $250 
per room, with rentals of about $15 per 
room monthly, instead of $25 to $35 and 
more monthly. This is even less than New 
York City is charging in housing projects 
which it is building under its own so-called 
noncash subsidized program, and at least 40 
percent less than other equivalent housing. 

2. All those who need or may need homes. 

While New York States recommends that 
only 5 to 10 percent of the homes needed be 
built under its nonpromotion plan with 
partial tax exemption, the results will aid 
others as well. The monthly savings of 
about $11 and more per room are not due 
solely to the value of the municipal tax ex- 
emption on the value of the improvement 
for a period of years, and the waiver of State 
taxes. This may be worth up to $3.75 per 
room monthly. The other savings of more 
than $7 per room monthly are becoming 
available to all families as builders reduce 
their prices to the public to reflect the ac- 
tual costs, rather than speculative mark-ups, 
publicly demonstrated to be true by our 
projects as working laboratories. Our sav- 
ings are achieved by: 

A. Limiting the profit of the builder to 514 
to 744 percent. In other building operations, 
builders’ profits are twice as much or more. 

B. Maximum production given by labor on 
these projects, since it is aware that an in- 
creased rate of production will not merely 
increase a builder’s already large speculative 
profits. 

C. State-supervised management of the 
developments, with maximum tenant co- 
operation and limited but reasonable divi- 
dends, results in reduced repair and mainte- 
nance costs. 

D. Reduced interest charges on mortgage 
loans. 

3. Builders and building-trades workers. 

I have pointed out the booms and busts of 
our housing cycle. Elimination of specula- 
tive profits will make possible building even 
in so-called lean years, similar to the early 
1930's, since costs will always be within the 
means of a major portion of the public. 
This will stabilize building and employment 
conditions, eliminate booms and busts, en- 
courage sound apprentice training programs, 
and make possible a continuous flow of 
adequately trained workers. 

4. All the public. 

Demonstration that private enterprise, 
with cooperation from government at proper 
levels, can provide lower middle-income 


groups with good housing, is an answer to 
demands from certain quarters that Gov- 
ernment must take over and build housing 
for practically all the people at public ex- 


pense. Our program aids democracy by 
helping people to help themselves. 

New York State’s program proves that 
what we need is less Government interfer- 
ence and control but more public aid. If 
some of the forces in the field of private 
enterprise are abusing their prerogatives 
they should be controlled, but I do not think 
that Government should take over. That is 
the policy we have followed in New York 
State. 

Not long ago, I visited a number of Euro- 
pean countries and studied their housing 
and economic policies. Where the people, in 
order to correct abuses by private enterprise, 
allowed the pendulum to swing too far the 
other way and put government into business 
in competition with its people, we find eco- 
nomic distress. Let us not follow the same 
course here; instead, let us correct the 
abuses. 

One way to make certain that we get that 
correction is for you to assert yourselves and 
take over your rightful place in the leader- 
ship of those who draft our housing policy. 
That is my first recommendation. 

I also recommend that your member unions 
throughout the country take steps to have 
each State initiate a cooperative-housing 
program similar to ours, and, as I said before, 
that you see to it that our controls are made 
part of any Federal program. Indeed, the 
proposed Federal legislation might well be 
changed so as to provide matching benefits 
which would induce all the States to adopt 
nonpromotion cooperative-housing programs, 
and thus to ascertain true home-building 
costs. There then would be yardsticks to 
eliminate excessive speculative demands in 
the various parts of the country. If each 
State does what New York State is doing, I 
think we will soon produce enough housing 
at sufficiently reasonable costs and rentals 
to meet the needs of our lower middle-income 
families and all the public. We will also aid 
in stabilizing our home-building industry, 
with consequent benefit to you, to the em- 
ployer, the developer, the builder, the lender, 
and to all America. 





Alaska Statehood and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I should like to quote below an ar- 
ticle appearing in the March 19 issue of 
the New York Journal-American written 
by Gov. Ernest Gruening of Alaska: 
GOVERNOR GRUENING TELLS WHy ALASKA 

STATEHOOD DELAY INVITES INVASION BY REDS 
(By Gov. Ernest Gruening of Alaska) 

WASHINGTON, MarRcn 18.—“Once to every 
man and nation comes the moment to decide 
in the strife of truth with falsehood for the 
good or evil side.” 

Thus wrote the great American poet James 
Russell Lowell. 

His poem, The Present Crisis, dealt with 
the impending Civil War. Its great issue was 
clearly stated by Abraham Lincoln. Our Na- 
tion, he said, “could not endure half slave 
and half free.” The American people decided 
that issue for the Nation. 

Today the issue is no less clear. It is 
whether all mankind shall be slave or free, 
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DECISION UP TO PEOPLE 


Again the American people—through no 
choice of their own—are called upon to de- 
cide, this time for the whole human race. 

In the present crisis, the greatest civijiza- 
tion has ever known, the leadership is ours 
whether we will it or not. 

We can only go forward to victory or face 
the extinction of every freedom Americans 
cherish and that man has achieved in his 
age-long struggle upward from darkness 
toward light. 

Today in a far deeper and more terribje 
sense than when our forefathers created 
government by consent of the governed, the 
alternatives are liberty or death. 

We face today the most ruthless, un- 
scrupulous, and fanatical enemy the world 
has ever known. His are the instincts of the 
brute, the cunning of Satan, and the Weapons 
of modern science. 

We are now engaged in the cold war. 


FREE SOCIETY BETTER OFF 


This is a struggle just short of shooting 
war to persuade the neutral, the appre- 
hensive, the wavering peoples of the world 
that a free society is better than a fettereq 
one. 

We must win the cold war in order to avert 
a shooting war with the horror of the H- 
bomb. 

Two parallel policies are imperative for 
victory: 

1. Our defense must be strong. The 
stronger, the less the likelihood of attack. 

2. We must live up to our professions of 
democracy. Deeds, not declamations, are 
required. We must be strong in our faith. 

The challenge is here and now. It lies 
before the Senate of the United States. It 
rests in the Senate’s opportunity to grant 
statehood to Alaska. 


ALASKA DEFENSELESS 


Alaska lies within naked eye view of Soviet 
Siberia. 

Alaska is today defenseless. 

Alaska could be taken in a few hours by 
two air-borne divisions. 

They could overwhelm the 8,000 men who 
are all Uncle Sam has provided to defend an 
area one-fifth as large as the United States 
with its long fronts on the Bering Sea and 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Our Alaskan airfields would then become 
the enemy bases from which every point in 
the United States could be bombed. 

For years the Territorial Americans of 
Alaska have pled for adequate defenses for 
Alaska in vain. 

For years before World War II, Alaska’s 
voteless Delegate in Congress prophesied 
what would happen unless Alaska were de- 
fended. 

And Alaska was the only portion of Amer- 
ica invaded and for a time held by the 
enemy. 

That enemy was driven out. Driving out 
a far more powerful enemy trained from 
the cradle in Arctic living and know-how 
and supplied from adjacent terrain would 
be a far different matter. 

The cities of the 48 States could be de- 
stroyed while we are deliberating how to ex- 
pel him. 

Gen. “Hap” Arnoid, the great commander 
and creator of the United States Air Force, 
shortly before his death wrote in his book 
Global Mission: 

“Through to this day, Alaska has never re- 
ceived the attention in national defense 
planning that it deserves * * * but we 
were never able to get the money or alloca- 
tions for the Air Force that we really needed 
there to give us the kind of bases we required 
then, and need more than ever now.” 

Alaskans know why. They know that ®s 
long as Alaska remains a Territory it will not 








be adequately defended. Not merely Alaska 
put the whole Nation and all mankind will 
pay the price. 
BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 
In the last 3 years since the menace of a 
Soviet-enslaved world became crystal clear, 


Uncle Sam has poured billions of dollars into 
he still free countries of Europe to prevent 
Soviet advance on an eastern front 4,000 





les from our shores. 

It has undoubtedly been a good, calculated 
nd so far at least seems to have held 
back the Red tide over there. 

first session of this Eighty-first Con- 
nhesitatingly added $5,700,000,000 for 
economic aid and $1,400,000,000 for military 
aid to the billions voted in previous sessions. 








Virtually the full amounts requested were 
most unhesitatingly voted. 

But meanwhile the Communist hordes have 
overrun China and hold most of Asia. 

On our western front neither a broad ocean 
nor free nations lie between them and us. 

Yet the House of Representatives almost 
adjourned without action on the modest re- 
quest for a mere authorization of $137,000,000 
for Alaskan defenses. The decision to do so 
was announced last August, 

HOUSE YIELDS 
Finally, in response to the desperate out- 





cry of Alaskans to secure a faint equivalent 
for our own national back door to that ac- 
orded the European front door, the House 
ielded. 

However, it cut the requested authoriza- 
tion by one-third to $96,000,000. 

f is pitiful fraction were immediately 
appropriated as well as the balance that was 
cut off and its expenditure speeded, it would 
be at least 2 years before Alaska could 
achieve a radar screen and the 25,000 ground 
troops which alone are contemplated as the 
Alaska defenses. 

3ut action still lags. 

It is now March and our principal con- 
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struction season in Alaska is at hand. 
We are in grave peril of losing another 
year. We are inviting attack through our 


back door left conspicuously ajar. 

It is left ajar for invasion by an enemy 
who does not acknowledge the validity of 
the sale of Alaska by the Tsar. 

It is from the Soviet standpoint still 
“Russian-America.” They mean, if we will 
let them, to hold that part of America physi- 
cally, permanently, 

AMERICA’S ANSWER 


Statehood—the full incorporation of 
Alaska into the Union—is the one clear an- 
swer America can make to this oft-uttered 
threat of annexation following invasion. 


The people of Alaska 4 years ago requested 
statehood on referendum, 
After 83 years under the American flag they 


are entitled to the equality of full citizen- 
p. They are entitled to self-government 
on the established American pattern. 

Can America continue to be concerned— 
convincingly—about the lack of democracy 
behind the iron curtain when it denies the 
simp-est Measure thereof to its citizens? 

Can America lead the world effectively— 
toward its principle of government by con- 
f the governed, when it retains its own 
Obsolete colonialism in Alaska and Hawail 
against the expressed wishes of its citizens 





Can we in America effectively preach to 
hole world what we do not practice at 


ice to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide.” 
+e moment is here and now. 
“ne Senate of the United States can de- 
y an affirmative vote on statehood at 
sion of Congress that America will 
hue to fight the good fight and keep the 
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International Trade Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter by a business leader on ITO 
should serve to refute the confusion 
which its opponenis are trying to create. 
This letter should make it clear that ITO 
means what it says, that is, that it pro- 
poses to open up the channels of trade 
of the world now hampered by many 
avoidable restrictions. ITO does not de- 
prive the United States cf any freedom 
of action in our national interest; on the 
contrary, it is in the best interests of the 
United States because it is one of the 
greatest single means of attaining world 
recovery: 


FEDERATED DEPARTMENT STORES, INC., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 19, 1950. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Javits: I wish to urge ratification 
of the proposed Charter of the International 
Trade Organization which is scheduled for 
early hearings before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. In its broader aspects, the 
Charter, in my opinion, lays the foundation 
for the establishment of a more rational 
world-trading system and thereby can 
strengthen our own economy and imple- 
ment this country’s foreign policy. 

It seems to me that as a matter of practical 
self-interest, we are obliged to support meas- 
ures which will stimulate the foreign trade of 
those nations we are seeking to help. If they 
are to become self-sustaining, the world’s 
markets, including ours, must be opened to 
their export products. The alternative is 
that we shall be compelled to continue direct 
financial assistance and tax ourselves ac- 
cordingly to pay for it. 

As between these two choices, I believe that 
our course is clear. The European recovery 
program is essentially a stopgap measure 
and one that is intolerable for the long pull. 
There can be no lasting stability for any 
country in an economy which is based on 
American gratuities and our own economy 
cannot indefinitely stand the strain which 
this aid imposes on it. 

I believe that the ITO Charter is a nec- 
essary adjunct of the European recovery 
program. By leveling the <rtificial trade bar- 
riers which now interfere with the export 
business of nations dependent on our help, 
it can serve to lighten our tax burden and 
protect the present American investment in 
European recovery. 

I favor the charter for the following ad- 
ditional reasons: 

1. It strengthens the free-enterprise sys- 
tem by substituting competition in inter- 
national trade for artificial government con- 
trols. By helping the economy of participat- 
ing nations, it will promote prosperity which 
is essential to the survival of the free-en- 
terprise system. 

2. The Charter is a logical extension of our 
foreign policy which is seexing to contain 
Communist expansion. The restoration of 
the world’s economy through the encourage- 
ment of international trade can be the 
strongest bulwark against that dangerous 
trend. 

3. The Charter gives wider scope to the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. It ap- 
plies to a larger number of nations and covers 
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Many more aspects of international trade 
relationships such as commodity agreements, 
cartels, full employment, and economic de- 
velopment. 

4. It supplements the functions of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Neither the fund nor the bank 
can operate with maximum efficiency in im- 
proving world financial conditions unless 
there is a free flow of goods from one country 
to another and unless each country can ex- 
port enough to pay for its imports. 

5. The Charter simplifies customs prac- 
tices which at present set up a maze of con- 
flicting regulations, all different for different 
nations. These have become in effect in- 
visible trade barriers which hamper interna- 
tional trade. 

6. It seeks to prevent discrimination by 
che nation against the trade of another. 

7. The Charter enables foreign nations to 
remedy their dollar shortage by use of quotas 
to keep imports within their means of pay- 
ment. But, at the same time, it provides an 
orderly procedure for applying these quotas 
and for their termination when a country’s 
balance of payment difficulties are ended. 

There are only two articles of the Charter 
to which I would take exception. These are 
Nos. 11 and 12, relating to international in- 
vestment. Their purpose is of the highest 
importance—to stimulate private interna- 
tional investment. But I believe they are 
ambiguously stated and can be eliminated 
without weakening the main body of the 
Charter. 

Although the Charter is not a perfect in- 
strument, I believe it represents a notable 
start toward remedying some of the serious 
economic illnesses of the world. To reject 
it because it includes compromises which are 
essential in the drafting of any multilateral 
agreement would be a mistake. It provides, 
at least, a framework in which improvements 
can be sought and is flexible enough to per- 
mit such improvements to be made. 

With the International Trade Organization, 
we shall have a code of rules which elim- 
inates or controls many of the most harmful 
trading practices. We shall have a mecha- 
nism for interpreting, enforcing, and im- 
proving these rules and a forum in which 
trade problems may be handled in a spirit of 
international cooperation. Without the ITO, 
it is to be feared that we shall face a pro- 
gressive stagnation of world trade. 

It seems to me that our political and eco- 
nomic supremacy among the family of demo- 
cratic nations obligates us to take the leader- 
ship in making the ITO a functioning body. 

Yours very truly, 
FRED LAZARUS, Jr. 





Library Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a copy of a letter I am sending 
today to Mr. Joseph D. Keenan, director 
of the League Reporter. It refers to a 
completely erroneous and apparently in- 
tentionally deceptive article at page 3 
of the issue for March 20. I am confi- 


dent that all readers of this paper will be 
interested in the clear facts which led a 
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majority of 196 Members of Congress to 
vote against the passage of this bill. 


MARCH 18, 1950, 
Mr. JosePpH D. KEENAN, 
Director, League Reporter, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KEENAN: I have just read your 
analysis of the vote on H. R. 874. I am sure 
you realize that the author of the article 
deliberately overlooks the convincing argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. KENNEDY, that “There is no State in the 
Union that cannot afford to pay $40,000 a 
year for library services.” His conclusion 
that those of us who agreed with Mr. KENn- 
NEDY were against furnishing library serv- 
ice to farm families completely ignores the 
fact that Massachusetts has realized that 
objective without calling upon the Federal 
Government to contribute one cent. More- 
over, you must know that all Federal funds 
are collected, sent here, and then a substan- 
tial administrative fee is deducted before re- 
turning those funds to the sources from 
which they came. Probably the author does 
not yet know that Massachusetts has ac- 
complished this result at a local expendi- 
ture of $1.21 per capita, while West Virginia 
was represented vigorously by its Representa- 
tives as being in need of Federal assistance 
but contributed only 13 cents per capita, and 
the great, rich State of Texas, also begging 
for this Federal grant, has contributed only 
10 cents per capita. 

I realize that you will not print this letter 
in the report. Consequently, I shall make it 
available, through the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, so that members of organized labor can 
compare the facts with the conclusions you 
seek to draw. 

Sincerely yours. 





Clinton Opens Centennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of 
March 15, 1950: 


CLINTON OPENS CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION— 
BANQUET IN THE FALLON MEMORIAL AUDI- 
TORIUM, TUESDAY NIGHT, WITH GOVERNOR 
DEvER, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR SULLIVAN, 
CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN, AND OTHERS, RE- 
SPONDING TO TOASTS IN HONOR OF THE 
OnE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INCORPORATION OF THE TOWN—BRILLIANT 
SocIAL Event Is ATTENDED BY APPROXIMATELY 
700 Guests WITH THE PROGRAM INCLUDING 
VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL SELECTIONS BY 
GROUP OF THE TOWN’S TALENTED ARTISTS 


Graced by the presence of the two highest 
Officials of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
Setts, His Excellency, Gov. Paul A. Dever 
and His Honor, Lt. Gov. Charles F. Jeff 
Sullivan, of Clinton’s favorite son, Congress- 
man Philip J. Philbin, and other distin- 
guished speakers, approximately 700 guests 
at the centennial banquet held in the Fallon 
Memorial Auditorium and the banquet hall, 
of the municipal building, Tuesday night, 
will cherish the memory of a delightful event 
until their dying day. 

In as brilliant a social function as the 
auditorium has witnessed since it was ded- 
icated 41 years next November, the event 
went into history as a fitting opening of the 


100th observance of the incorporation of 
the town by the Massachusetts Legislature, 
March 14, 1850. 

The appropriate decorations, the tables re- 
splendent with silver and china, many of 
the guests in evening dress, the appetizing 
dinner professionally served, the unique 
menu cards typical of two plants of Clinton's 
“beehive of industry”—the Miron Mills, Inc., 
and the Colonial Press, Inc.—coupled with 
the presence of many former Clintonians 
who joined with their relatives and friends 
in recounting bygone days, the fine civic 
spirit dominating the event, the stellar ad- 
dresses and the voices of the town’s out- 
standing vocalists and instrumentalists, all 
provided a setting that will long abide with 
all so fortunate as to have had a part in it. 


FIFTY VERSUS ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


The banquet was in marked contrast to a 
similar event of 50 years ago at the time the 
town observed its semicentennial when a 
diversity of opinion militated against that 
feature of the celebration. 

The memorial volume issued following the 
fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation of 
the town said: 

“No feature of the semicentennial gave 
rise to more discussion than the banquet. 
To what degree should it be self-support- 
ing? Where and when should it be held? 
What should be the price of tickets? Who 
should be the caterer? Should the speakers 
be distinguished men from abroad, or would 
it be better to rely on home talent? 

“The subcommittee originally appointed 
grappled with these questions and after they 
had settled them in accordance with their 
own judgment and obtained the sanction 
of the general committee, tickets were offered 
for sale.” 


EVENT WAS ONCE ABANDONED 


“One hundred and seventy-five seats were 
engaged at $2.75 per plate, but as a guaranty 
of 300 was required by the caterer, the com- 
mittee did not feel justified in going further 
and reported that it seemed inexpedient to 
hold a banquet on the lines proposed. 

“It seemed best, however, to the general 
committee that another attempt should be 
made, so a new committee was appointed to 
lead the forlorn hope. 

“This committee, after a careful investi- 
gation, decided to follow the plans proposed 
by the original committee. 

“The sense of responsibility for the ban- 
quet was so awakened among the members 
of the general committee, and the semicen- 
tennial in all its phases was finding such 
growing favor among the citizens, that this 
part of the celebration was carried to a suc- 
cessful issue by the new committee. Con- 
siderably more than the 300 tickets required 
for a guaranty were sold and the Town Hall 
was none too large to accommodate those 
who were anxious to attend.” 


ENCHANTING SCENE 


“It was decided that it would be wise to 
set the banquet at an early hour, so that 
people might come with fresh appetites. By 
6:30, Bigelow Hall, which had been taste- 
fully decorated for the occasion, began to 
be filled by the arriving guests. There was 
a half hour of merry greetings and of con- 
versation, with pleasing reminiscence as its 
central theme. 

“Meanwhile, the Salem Cadet Band added 
to the cheer by its excellent music. Shortly 
after 7, those assembled marched to the hall 
above. The scene was one of enchantment. 
Throvgh the art of the decorators, the ceil- 
ing and walls, with their flowing streamers 
and graceful folds were one mass of glow- 
ing color, in which red, white, and blue, with 
their emblematic significance, predominated, 
while touches of yellow and green were taste- 
fully intermingled. From the center hung 
a great bell. To the illumination of the 
incandescent lights above was added that 
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of the candelabra, with fairy lights on the 
tables below.” 


HARMONY IN 1950 


Happily, this year, the preliminary ar. 
rangements were conducted with the ut. 
most harmony and lack of criticism, per- 
haps indicating that Clintonians of the pres. 
ent generation are more united and more 
civic-minded than were some of the citi. 
zens of 5 decades ago. 

From the very outset of the initial an. 
nouncements of the centennial banquet a 
spirit of full cooperation by residents was 
in evidence and where, 50 years ago, only 
about 300 guests attended the semi-centen. 
nial event the 1950 program was partici. 
pated in by almost twice that total, all im. 
bued with the thought that the one hun. 
dredth anniversary of opening event must 
attain the heights as a harbinger of the main 
program, May 28 to June 4, next, which wil] 
conclude the anniversary. 


PERFECT SETTING 


Then again, the 1950 event was staged in 
one of the handsomest auditoriums in this 
Commonwealth, as contrasted with the 1900 
banquet which was served in the old Town 
Hall, later destroyed by fire, on the site of 
which progressive Clinton erected ere the end 
of the first decade of the twentieth century 
one of the finest municipal buildings to be 
found in the Bay State. 

Many of the out-of-town guests, Tuesday 
night, glimpsed their first view of the archi- 
tectural beauty of the auditorium as they 
had removed from town before the new 
structure was built. 

The horseshoe balcony where guests were 
seated who had been served the menu in the 
banquet hall, is vastly more attractive than 
was the gallery at the south end of the old 
town hall. 


EVENT REPLACED BALL 


Fifty years ago the semicentennial ban- 
quet was held the night of June 18, the 
fiftieth anniversary program having been 
opened with a concert and ball, in the old 
town hall, the night of March 14, 1900, as the 
initial event of the program, but this year, 
the date of incorporation fell in the Lenten 
season and the centennial committee wisely 
decided that it would be imprudent and 
would adversely affect the observance if danc- 
ing should be included and in its place the 
1950 banquet was substituted, a decision that 
was heartily approved by all citizens of the 
town. 

During the serving of the menu music was 
featured by Paul Redmond’s orchestra and 
artists, Lilla Shaughnessy, violinist, and Mrs. 
Walter Shaughnessy at the piano, 

After the diners finished the last course 
Chairman Kittredge announced that Patrick 
Henry Lynskey of New York City, native of 
Clinton would render the Star Spangled 
Banner, to open the fine program. 


PROCESSION 


At 7:45 the procession of speakers and 
special guests marched down the center aisle 
and included: 

Judge and Mrs. Austin J. Kittredge, Gov- 
ernor Paul A. Dever, Congressman Philip J. 
Philbin, Lieutenant Governor ano Mrs. C. F. 
“Jeff” Sullivan, Representative Henry W 
Pickford, Matthew J. Connelly, Rev. James 5. 
Barry, D. D., Patrick Henry Lynskey, Cedric 
Foster, Joseph M. Duffy, John Redmond 
Lynskey, Rev. and Mrs. E. Maurice Bussey, 
Rabbi Aaron Twersky, Paul P. Lavelle, Judge 
and Mrs. Morton C. Jaquith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy A. Freitag, Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Freel, 
and Mr. and Mrs. John J, Mitchell. 


INVOCATION 

The invocation by Rev. E. Maurice Bussey, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
was as follows: 


“Our Father and our God, Thou great 


¢ 


unseen spirit, eternal and majestic, ruler 0! 
the heavens and the earth, before whom 4 








thousand years pass as a watch in the night, 
vet who art mindful of each one of us, we 
invoke Thy blessing upon us as we inaugurate 
our centennial anniversary. 

“we are grateful for those sturdy pioneers 
se imagination and devotion built bridges 
over which this generation is now passing— 
pridges of good government, churches, 
noo!s, industry. 

“May we never be unmindful of their ef- 
forts and, building upon the foundations 
they layed, move on to greater accomplish- 
ments in the years ahead. 

“Give us strong vision and a will for hard 
work that we may wisely weave from the pat- 
terns set before us, products of character 
and industry that shall endure. 

“We, thy people, stemming from differing 
races, religion, and languages, wceuld pause 
in humble acknowledgment of every gift 
which thou hast so graciously bestowed— 
peace in a world of conflict, liberty and jus- 

n our borders, a beloved democ- 
coted in our common life and kept se- 
ure through blood, labor, and tears. 

“May the spirit of cooperation; unity of 
se; community pride and confidence in 


wht 
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thy guidance, be our watchwords as we enter 
tho years of mystery in the century we now 


we be always aware of our spiritual 
snd moral responsibilities and dedicated to 
every principle that shall enable us to re- 
trong as individuals and as a people. 





main §& 

“Tord God of Hosts, whose stewards we 
are, thy name be praised for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 

Judge Kittredge presented John Redmond 


Lynskey, of Hackensack, N. J., another native 
of the town, as master of ceremonies and 
the famous composer was given a tumultu- 
ous welcome. 

Chairman Kittredge expressed the pleas- 
ure of the guests in having Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, secretary to President Harry S. Tru- 
man, present at the head table and asked 
the modest Clinton native to take a bow. 

Next came one of the high lights of the 
program when the personable and popular 
John Redmond Lynskey stepped to the mi- 
crophone to render, for the first time, in 
public, the Clinton Centennial Song, which 
he composed, with the recording by Carroll 
Gibbons, another native of the town and 
his famous Hotel Savoy (London) Orchestra, 
which has been the featured attraction in 
Great Britain’s leading hostelry for more 
than a decade. 

Never before in the history of Clinton 
have two musicians collaborated in present- 
ing in the town of their nativity a com- 
position which will be sung and hummed 
by the present and succeeding generations 
and which formed one of the high lights of 
the banquet. 





CLINTON CENTENNIAL SONG 


Mr. Lynskey dedicated the composition 
With these appropriate words: “Affectionate- 
ly dedicated to the good folks of my old home 
town on its one hundredth anniversary. 
Sincerely, John Redmond Lynskey.” 

On the title page are the words, printed in 
lue, Clinton Centennial Song, words and 
music by John Redmond Lynskey, and the 
Seal of Clinton, with 1850 at the left and 
1950 at the right. The town seal, as almost 
everybody knows reads “Town of Clinton, 
Massachusetts, Incorporated 1850” with a 
picture of the old town hall building form- 
ing the center, 

_Mr, Lynskey has set the words to music 
Saat provide not only a catchy composition 
that in coming days will become Clinton's 
theme song, but one that will inspire march- 
ing feet wherever it is heard. 

_The Offering is all inclusive in that it 
stresses the popular nicknames of sections 
of Clinton that have been familiar to every 
Clintonian since the town came into being. 
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Listen to the words he sang for the first 
time in public: 


“You won't find a better town, 

Than this seven-letter town, 
C-1l-i-n-t-o-n, 

Visit once you'll call again, 

Clinton! Clinton! 

Happy anniversary! 

Proud of you and should be, 

Good old Clinton, Mass. 

Cheerful, friendly, 

Show me any city, 

That ‘s half as pretty, 

Clinton has the class, 

Cal-i-for-nia, the Acre, 

Burditt Hill, and Germantown, 
Duck Harbor, the North-End. 

The prettiest town for miles around. 
Clinton, Clinton! 

I have been a rover, 

Roamed the whole world over and say, 
‘You're the capital of the U.S. A.’” 


SURPRISE SPRUNG 


Next came the surprise number of the 
program when it was announced that Chair- 
man Ki'tredge would talk with Carroll Gib- 
bons, director of the Hotel Savoy orchestra, 
London, England, who had made the record- 
ing of the theme song which was repeated 
instrumentally. Stepping to a telephone at 
the left of the stage Judge Kittredge called 
London and in a comparatively few sec- 
onds he and Mr. Gibbons were talking over 
5,000 miles of wire. 

The chairman said, “This is Austin Kitt- 
redge, Carroll, how are you?” “Hello, Austin, 
I'm all right, how are you?” with the words 
clearly heard by all at the head table and 
by many seated near that area. 

“I’m fine, Carroll,” replied Judge Kittredge 
and then came the inquiry, “Where are you, 
Austin?” “In the Clinton town hall, Car- 
roll, where we have just presented your re- 
cording of John Redmond’s Centennial Song 
and we want to thank you for what you have 
done to make this great occasion memorable 
in the annals of Clinton.” 

Asking to speak with Congressman PHILBIN 
the toastmaster stepped to the phone and 
said: “Hello, Carroll, this is Port PHILBIN.” 
Came the clear reply, “Hello, Put, how are 
you?” 

Then Mr. Gibbons asked if he might speak 
to Mr. Redmond and the latter seized the 
phone and said, “Hello, Carroll, this is John 
Redmond Lynskey Korsakov,” a sally that 
brought laughter and applause from the 
audience. 

Mr. Gibbons said, “I am sorry I can’t be 
with you, tonight, but I hope to be back in 
Clinton sometime in the near future.” 

Mr. Redmond asked the audience to send 
its greetings to the orchestra leader which it 
did by rising and expressing its appreciation 
of the hands-across-the-sea telephone con- 
versation which will long be remembered by 
the banqueters as a novel and unexpected 
feature of the program. 


FOSTER ADDRESS HERE 


George Connors, for many years one of 
Clinton’s popular vocalists, rendered One 
Hundred Years From Now, and Miss Dolores 
Baldyga was heard in a selection. 

Mr. Redmond announced that when he 
learned that Secretary Connelly would at- 
tend the banquet he immediately composed 
a song which he hoped the President’s right- 
hand man would sing, but learning that he 
was in good voice he would attempt to render 
it himself and out came the words, “I am 
wondering about Harry?” a bon mot apropos 
to the President’s rough sea voyage to Key 
West, Fla. 

Musical reveries of the past and present 
which included spiritual, classical, and pop- 
ular numbers followed the speaking program. 
Miss Mary Cassidy sang The Last Rose of 
Summer; Will You Remember, was rendered 
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by Miss Barbara Mooney; The World Is Mine, 
by Miss Jean O’Brien; Galway Bay, by Edward 
J. Walsh; Somewhere a Voice Is Calling, by 
Mrs. John E. O'Malley; Dear Hearts and Gen- 
tle People, by Joseph E. Fontana, Jr.; Thine 
Alone, by Miss Ethel Hester, concluded with 
Ave Maria, composed by Rev. Father Tracey 
and arranged by Mrs. T. Frank McDonald. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rabbi 
Aaron Twersky, of Congregation Shaarci 
Zedeck, as follows: 

Rabbi Aaron Twersky, in pronouncing the 
benediction spoke in both Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, as follows: 

“And concerning all the people that dwell 
in this community, Blessed art Thou O Lord 
our God, King of the U:.iverse who has kept 
us in life and hast preserved us and enabled 
us to reach this hundredth historical 
ann:versary. 

“O Heavenly Father, as we leave this aus- 
picious banquet of our beloved community, 
bless, keep, and safeguard the duly elected 
officers and inhabitants that live herein. 

“Bless our Governor, Congressman, and 
all who are guiding us in the development 
and furtherance of the bastion of democracy 
of our country and our community. As we 
conclude our brilliant program instill in our 
hearts, O God, a love of Thy teaching, help 
us to live in peace and contentment as 
brothers under one flag. 

“Raise aloft our country so that it shall 
shine as a beacon of light to a tottering, 
unstable world. " 

“Give us this day new inspiration to work 
for the greater glory and progress of our 
community. 

“May it reach its two hundredth anni- 
versary in freedom from fear, want, hate, and 
destruction. 

“May we derive great civic pride in our 
accomplishment. 

“Lead us, Heavenly Father, in Thy faith 
of righteousness and goodness forever. 
Amen.” 

With the stage darkened and a spotlight 
playing on the American flag, the chorus and 
audience joined in singing Auld Lang Syne 
and America. 

The program came to an end at 12:30 
o’clock this morning and even then many 
of the guests were reluctant to leave the 
auditorium. Hundreds lingered to meet out- 
of-town patrons, all of whom were former 
residents and where love for the old home 
town made them eager to join with its citi- 
zens of today in the memorable event that 
marked the initial observance of century-old 
Clinton. 

THE DECORATIONS 


When the diners entered the auditorium 
they were greeted by a striking decorative 
motif. Draped on the balcony railings were 
festoons of the national colors, with the stage 
the center of attraction. 

At the left were the figures “1850” in 2-foot 
high silver numerals and at the right, “1950,” 
while in front of a green velvet drop extend- 
ing the width of the stage was a silver motto, 
“1850—Our Centennial—1950.” 

Mounds of ferns, spring flowers, and potted 
plants marked the “1850,” “1950” figures and 
the area surrounding a staff carrying a silken 
American flag spotlighted and waved by an 
electric fan. 

The head table which filled the entire area 
between the east and west doors leading to 
the stage was ornamented with three large 
mounds of spring flowers and tapers in silver 
candelabra, while on all tables where the 
guests were seated were vases of jonquils. 

A basket of artificial red roses made by Mrs. 
John F. Flannagan was a feature of the stage 
design. Giant palms reared their leaves at 
either side of the stage, all presenting a pic- 
ture that will be long remembered by the 
guests. 
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Immediately after the serving of the menu 
scores of guests rushed to the head table 
where they kept Governor Dever, Lieutenant 
Governor Sullivan, Congressman Philbin, 
John Redmond, and other dignitaries busy 
for 15 minutes attaching their autographs to 
the menu cards. 


DEBT OF GRATITUDE 


Every resident of Clinton owes a deep 
gratitude to Chairman Austin J. Kittredge 
for the herculean work he performed in car- 
rying to a successful and brilliant conclusion 
the most appropriate program. He was the 
motivating power of the big event and it was 
he who conceived the unusual features in- 
cluding the recordihg of the theme song by 
Carroll Gibbons, the toasts, and all of the 
countless angles of the banquet. 

Paul Redmond’s Orchestra provided the 
dinner musical program and Mrs, T. Frank 
McDonald and George Connors served as 
musical directors. 

The hostesses, in evening gowns, included 
the Misses Margaret M. O'Malley, Bette Ann 
Kittredge, Mary Jaquith, Mary E, Freel, 
Shirley Coccione, Bamby Philbin, Gretta 
Nordstrom, Carrole Nordstrom, Joan Perla, 
and Janice O’Malley, all daughters of mem- 
bers of the general committee. 

The menu included fruit cocktail, sweet 
mixed pickles, hearts of celery, roast tender- 
loin of beef, mushroom sauce, baked pota- 
toes, frosted peas, banana and pineapple 
fritters, with wine sauce, chef’s salad with 
French dressing, assorted cake, macaroons, 
assorted ice creams, frozen pudding, rolls, 
butter, and coffee. 

Special Justice Austin J. Kittredge served 
as general chairman of the notable event. 

The banquet committee included Austin 
J. Kittredge, chairman; Matthew J. Connelly, 
vice chairman, Congressman Philip J. Phil- 
bin, Representative Henry W. Pickford, Rev. 
James S. Barry, D. D., Wesley J. Officer, 
Paul J. Lynskey, Francis J. Coleman, Mrs, 
Hawley E. Morton, William J. Schott, Mrs. 
David E. Gallagher, Leo J. DeBlois, Dante F. 
Coccione, and Mrs. John T. Flannagan. 

The executive committee was composed of 
Congressman Philip J. Philbin, honorary 
chairman, Member of Congress; Roy A. 
Freitag, honorary vice chairman; Dr. Charles 
R. Abbott, vice chairman; Miss Sarah L. 
O'Toole, vice chairman; Joseph T. Peters, 
treasurer; Mrs. Harold J. Mason, secretary; 
Robert E. Freel, Attorney Morton C. Jaquith, 
and John J. Mitchell. 

The general committee includes Rev. 
James S. Barry, D. D., Rev. E. Maurice Bussey, 
Oresta J. Fontana, Selectman Paul P. La- 
vele, Mrs. Edward H. Mackay, Joseph F. Mc- 
Caffrey, Attorney John P. McGrail, Axel P. 
Nordstrom, Joseph R. O’Malley, Daniel Paul, 
Mrs. George V. Raynsford, David B,. Reisner, 
Deputy Sheriff Hugh F. Ruane, Orra L. Stone, 
and Walter E. Stuka. 

The reception committee included mem- 
bers of the general committee. 

Subcommittee on banquet in charge of 
following arrangements: 

Dinner: Dante Coccione, Francis Coleman, 

Tickets: William Schott. 

Decorating: Mrs. David Gallagher, 
Hawley Morton. 

Stage settings: 
cione. 

Arranging menus: Wesley J. Officer, Rep- 
resentative Henry W. Pickford, assisted by 
Henry M. O’Toole, 

Public address: 
Vorspohl. 

Decorating interior, town hall: Paul Foley, 
Worchester, assisted by decorating com- 
mittee. 

Floral decorating: A. W. Schneider, florist. 
One hundred red roses were made by Mrs. 
John Flannagan. 

Entertainment: Francis Coleman, Paul J. 
Lynskey. 


Mrs. 


Leo DeBlois, Dante Coc- 


under direction of Fred 


Major Parties and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended two editorials from the Chicago 
Defender bearing on the outlook of 
American Negroes on the prospects for 
civil-rights legislation, when taken to- 
gether, bear out a fundamental principle 
which I have been advocating. It is 
that civil-rights legislation, if it is to 
pass, must be bipartisan and that the 
administration must lay it aside as a par- 
tisan issue. This was again illustrated 
by the inability to muster on the House 
floor the necessary votes to pass an 
FEPC with enforcement powers, many 
votes of Representatives from the border 
States being lost on the Democratic side 
and many Republican votes for northern 
and western areas which should have 
supported such a measure being also lost. 
Dissatisfaction with both major political 
parties is a most unsatisfactory state of 
mind as far as both major parties are 
concerned to be driving the American 
Negro into. I urge most thoughtful 
reading of these two editorials by every 
Member: 

[From the Chicago Defender of February 
18, 1950] 
THE REPUBLICANS STATE THEIR CASE 

Of all the comment in the Nation's press 
on the new statement of aims and principles 
released by the Republican Party last week, 
the report of W. H. Lawrence, of the New York 
Times, seems most interesting. 

Mr. Lawrence reported that: 

“The proposal on the civil rights issue 


“stirred considerable controversy and brought 


protests from Senator LopcE and Representa- 
tive Javits. The party pledge as approved 
read: “The right of equal opportunity to work, 
to vote, to advance in life and to be protected 
under the law should never be limited in any 
individual because of race, religion, color, or 
country of origin. Therefore, we shall con- 
tinue to sponsor legislation to protect the 
rights of minorities.’ 

“Senator LopcEe wanted the party to declare 
its ‘forthright determination’ to enact civil 
rights legislation at the present congressional 
session ‘and to break a filibuster if neces- 
sary,” but he was overruled. Republicans 
have often found common ground with 
southern Democrats in blocking administra- 
tion bills. 

“Since the party had picked a Lincoln Day 
rally to unveil its 1950 manifesto, Representa- 
tive Javits said he regretted that the state- 
ment ‘did not declare unequivocally for FEPC, 
antilynching, and anti-poll-tax legislation 
in the best Lincoln tradition’.” 

Reporter Lawrence goes on to point out 
that Senator MarcarREr CHASE SMITH, of 
Maine, “asserted that the platform was filled 
with vague generalities which would appeal 
to persons who voted Republican anyway, but 
which would have no special appeal to the 
‘rank-and-file of the people who win elec- 
tions’.” The gracious Republican lady from 
Maine took the words out of our mouth. 


—— 


[From the Chicago Defender of March 11, 
1950] 
PROMISES VERSUS PERFORMANCE 
As we enter the 1950 election campaign 
the Democrats, both locally and nationally, 
should do a little soul searching. 
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Locally there seems to be a growing con. 
viction on the part of Boss Jack Arvey and 
company that the Negro vote is “in the bag” 
for the Democratic Party. As the SOng goes 
they seem to think that they have the world 
“in a jug” and the stopper in their hands 

We would like to remind them of the 
delightful tune from Porgy and Bess, It Ain't 
Necessarily So. 

The Democrats here have, as we pointed 
out some weeks ago, ignored the wishes of 
the people in the first and fifth senatoria) 
districts by putting up hand-picked “hacks” 
They have shown similar stupidity by refus- 
ing to give Judge Wendell Green the desic- 
nation for the superior court. , 

As a matter of fact, the Democratic Party 
as a whole seems to be suffering from indi- 
gestion. They have apparently been eating 
too high on the hog, and now they are sleep- 
ing on a full stomach. The Democrats in 
Illinois and in the Nation have been anq 
are now in a position to live up to their 
promises. 

Here are some of the questions in the 
minds of the voters: 

1. When will the people see some leader- 
ship in breaking the bottleneck on Mayor 
Kennelly’s housing program? 

2. Can Governor Stevenson compare his 
record to date with past administrations? 

3. What happened to the administration's 
leaders in Congress in the fight for a strong 
FEPC? 

4. How did it happen that Chairman Boyle 
of the Democratic National Committee stated 
that Congressman Dawson was vice chair- 
man of the committee, and now nobody in 
Washington is quite sure what position 
Dawson has on the committee? 

5. Why were the qualified Negro candi- 
dates overlooked in the appointment of the 
new Governor for the Virgin Islands? 

The action promised by the Democrats in 
1948 caught the imagination of the people. 
Now, 2 years later, we have more promises 
and few accomplishments. This lack of 
action is cause for grave concern among 
voters who turned the tide in 1948 and who 
may turn the tide again. 

The wishes of the people have been ignored 
and forgotten for the benefit of a small group 
of selfish men concerned only in maintain- 
ing their own little selfish political interests. 

They have forgotten the people, but the 
people have yet to be heard. 

Performances, not promises, will set the 
course. 





Acheson, a Belated Convert to Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my re- 
marks an article by George Sokolsky, 
noted columnist, who directs attention 
to the record of Secretary Acheson's in 
the China situation and his change of 
attitude. I commend it to the attention 
of all Members: 

Tuese Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Dean Acheson is now a convert to reality. 
After a career of error, beginning in }941 
and ending a week ago, he has finally come 
to a realization of the errors, but not to 4 
recognition of his responsibility for them. 
His last gamble with destiny was a bad 
throw. He had fantastically assumed that 
reality was at fault and he played to lose 
on Mao Tze-Tung. 








In any country other than ours, any man 
who had been so consistently and obstinately 
ng would have been driven from public 


a He would long since have been forced 


life. 


to resign. 
All he seems to do here is to announce a 


nge of policy, not even confessing his 


cha 
errors, and we are expected to accept his 
conversion without scrutiny or even wonder. 


Acheson asks us all to unite in a total 
diplomacy against Soviet Russia, but how 
can we unite with him? From 1941 until 
last week, he and his teammate, Alger Hiss, 
were responsible for the appeasement of 
Russian policy. The record is clear. 

Dean Acheson, graduate of the Harvard 
Law School, like so many others of the con- 
fused employees of our Government, en- 
tered upon his career in the Treasury, where 
he did not agree with Mr. Roosevelt’s fan- 
tastic fiscal conceptions and was dropped. 

In 1941 he entered the State Department 
as Assistant Secretary of State; then he be- 
came Under Secretary of State, a position 
he held until 1947 when he resigned. He 
returned as Secretary of State in 1949. 

The Acheson influence in the State Depart- 
ment has been enormous. He was the smart 
man. His principal adjutant was Alger Hiss. 

Alger’s brother, Donald, became a partner 
in Acheson's law firm, which specialized in 
representing foreign countries in Washing- 


ton, particularly such as had special rela- 
tions with the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments, Colombia, Greece, Iran, Denmark, 


Pakistan and Soviet Poland. 

We must now go back a step to the Harold 
Ware Communist cell organized in 1934. 
That cell was organized to penetrate high 
levels of administration and it is clear from 
the evidence at both Hiss trials that Alger 
Hiss was of this cell. 

At any rate, in 1939 Dr. J. B. Matthews, of 
the Dies committee gave to the Department 
of Justice the names of the members of the 
Ware cell. Among those names was that of 
Alger Hiss. Matthews showed me the list 
at the time. 

Also in that year, Whittaker Chambers 
and Isaac Don Levine discussed most of the 
evidence that was brought out at both Hiss 
trials with Adolf A. Berle, then of the State 
Department. 

Berle has testified under oath that as 
early as 1941, he had warned Acheson that 
the loyalty of both Alger and Donald Hiss 
was doubtful. In 1944, Berle, then security 
Officer of the State Department, warned 
Acheson and others in the State Department 
that their pro-Russian policy was wrong. 

The Acheson group, with Alger Hiss as 
Acheson's principal assistant, fought Berle, 
had him transferred to Brazil, and as Berle 
said: “That ended my diplomatic career.” 

Subsequent to Berle’s reports on Alger 
Hiss, Acheson had his friend transferred 
% /m the Far Eastern Affairs Division, where 
he had no business to be as he knew nothing 
about the subject, to the Office of Special 
Political Affairs which Acheson ran and 
which had to do with all the peace efforts 
of the Government. 

This was no place for a man whose loyalty 
Was in doubt and who could have an affilia- 
ton with a foreign government that might 
— the negotiating power of the United 
ovaces 

Acheson cannot plead that he did not 
know about Hiss; he can only say that he 
did n 1t believe what he was told. But in his 
Posi ‘on, could he risk a doubtful person- 
/ @S executive secretary of Dumbarton 


=a r as President Roosevelt’s adviser at 
+ ee Or aS secretary general of the San 
a 2 ‘Isco Conference setting up the United 
Nations’ 

Dean 


“<a Acheson succeeded Joseph C. Grew 
S Under Secretary of State after Grew in- 


Sisted uno ; 

he upon prosecuting the spies in the 
Merasia e> 

ans ‘a cose. What power in our Govern- 


ro Sree Grew out and put Acheson in 
5S p ice? 
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Freedom or Bondage—That’s the Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including a letter that appeared in the 
Racine Journal-Times recently and in 
which the writer calls attention to the 
important choice that confronts this 
Nation. It carries a message that every 
citiz2n should fully understand: 


[From the Racine Journal-Times of March 14, 
* 1950] 
FREEDOM OR BONDAGE, CHOICE OF AMERICANS 


Dear Tex: The constitution of the former 
American slave States generally specified that 
the masters must provide their slaves with 
adequate housing, sufficient food, medical 
care and old-age benefits. The Mississippi 
constitution also contained this sentence 
“The legislature shall have no power to pass 
laws for the emancipation of slaves expect 
where the slaves shall have rendered some 
distinguished service to their country.” The 
greatest reward a slave could get was free- 
dom. 

Slaveholders then, like Government now, 
believed that they knew what was best for 
their charges. Proof of the error of their 
belief is that personal responsibility for one’s 
own welfare brings increased material well- 
being. 

Consider the remarkable progress of the 
Negroes who in 1862 were almost 100 per- 
cent slaves, and who today are about as self- 
supporting as any other American citizens. 
Compare their progress to that of the Amer- 
ican Indians who were made wards of the 
Government and given State-guaranteed se- 
curity instead of freedom. They have be- 
come less self-supporting and more depend- 
ent upon aid from “The Great White Father 
in Washington.” There appears to be no sci- 
entific basis for belief that Indians are an 
inferior race. Those left to their own re- 
sponsibility have proved as great a capacity 
for understanding and advancement as the 
Negro. Yet, there are 12,000 Federal em- 
ployees directly taking care of 233,090 In- 
dians at the present time. 


GOOD INTENTIONS 


Apparently most of the planners and ad- 
vocates of government paternalism honestly 
desire to help the people, but their efforts 
always result in some form of bondage. For 
example, leaders of England’s labor govern- 
ment never dreamed of bringing compulsory 
labor to England, but that’s what happened. 
Lenin and Stalin probably never intended to 
bring slavery into Russia. Their expressed 
plan was to free Russia from the Czarist 
government. But look what happened. 

Our ancestors knew that electing or ap- 
pointing a man to Office did not endow him 
with wisdom, only with power. Government 
can and should use force to punish crime, 
but cannot use force to create kindness, char- 
ity, to make people work, to solve their medi- 
cal problems, to make them live in specific 
houses. 

IT’S NOTHING NEW 


State-guaranteed security is nothing new. 
It was written in the code of Hammurabi over 
4,000 years ago. In one form or another, 
it has been tried without success through- 
out history. The Romans called it bread and 
now we call it New Deal or Square Deal. 

It is not too late to turn away from gov- 
ernment-insured security. 

The choice is ours. When one choses free- 
dom—that is, personal responsibility—he 





‘ the right to franchise, she has made tre- 
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should understand the decision is not a pop- 
ular one, immediately. He will be called 
vile names while attempting to explain ulti- 
mate results of Government-insured secu- 
rity, housing, free medicine, compulsory g6e- 
curity, and guaranteed jobs. The choice of 
freedom never has been easy. Freedom can 
only be held by the strong, not the weak 
whose character has been snapped, whose 
principles have been lowered, and who has 
lost the God-given right to help himself and 
exercise his own free will. 




































































ALBERT LEVIN. 


P. S.—Any expression in favor of govern- 
ment-secured security is an expression 
against our form of government. The two 
clash in principle. 





Equal Perils—Not Equal Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr.- CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Daily Compass of March 17, 1950: 


AMENDMENT REPRESENTS NEITHER SOUND LAW 
Nor Sounp BEHAVIOR 


(By Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crat, New York) 


Although I could not—dare not— pretend 
to be an authority on women, I do believe 
this choice will provide a fascinating chal- 
lenge to most American women. They have 
a well-developed spirit of adventure, liberally 
mixed with common sense, imagination, in- 
tuition and humor—a delightful, charming 
combination. American women are regarded 
everywhere as the most beautiful, intelligent 
and capable in the world. Since she won 


mendous strides in business, in politics, and 
in the professions. She is the motivating 
force in every community, the impetus, 
usually, to all forms of civic betterment and 
progress. The American male is justly proud 
of his mate, her talents and her achieve- 
ments in a multitude of endeavors. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters 
under the skin, fundamentally indivisible, 
they not only have “fashions” in clothes 
but in attitudes. Females have run the 
gamut from the Amazon to the clinging 
vine. If we should succumb to the allure- 
ments of a study of social organization, 
anthropology or archeology, we are piqued 
by references to former thriving civilizations 
in which matriarchies flourished. 

One conjures up a picture of ancient man 
quite content with his lot of peeling what 
served them for potatoes, bustling around 
with the pots, dusting and polishing the 
lares and penates, firmly convincing junior 
of the general utility of the then current 
equivalent of hat, shoes, and overcoat in the 
middle of a cloudburst. 

To bring it even closer to home, there are 
definite quiverings along my spinal column 
as I read the undoubted reports of the am- 
bidextrous efficiency of the picturesque Car- 
rie Nation and her hatchet. As an ardent foe 
of prohibition, waves of gratitude roll over 
my soul that the formidable Carrie “came, 
saw and conquered” in an era other than my 
own. I mumble prayers of thanksgiving that 
I shall never be exposed to the hazards of 4 
personal encounter with that colorful crea- 
ture! 

Then, too, we have the recent advertising 
slogan, “N-ver undere:timate the power of a 
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woman,” and believe me, I don’t. I’ve been 
married for 34 years. 

With such heartfelt compliments, I opti- 
mistically hope that I have succeeded in 
riveting the attention of the fair sex. I 
have taken a verbal pounding, comparable 
to an artillery barrage, from representatives 
of various groups who have espoused the 
cause of the equal-rights amendment. I 
seem to recall an ill-found or perhaps idle ru- 
mor attributing to me sole responsibility for 
the tabling of the resolution in the House 
Judiciary Committee of which I am chair- 
man. Actually, however, at the suggestion 
of my very charming, distinguished and able 
colleague, Representative KATHARINE Sr. 
Georce, for whom I have the highest regard, 
I referred the bill to a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

Several years ago the House was adorned 
by the eminent and able former Representa- 
tive from Connecticut, the Honorable Clare 
Boothe Luce. She would utter lively yet 
bitter complaint because women were judged 
as a different kind of people. Quoting from 
her own experience, she emphasized that her 
femaieness was always underlined; that more 
attention was paid to what she wore than 
what she said. She urged women in all 
walks of life to fight for the right to be 
judged equally with men. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Luce found a willing 
and able audience. It is, then, in a mood of 
quiet desperation, staunchly clinging to 
whatever may be left of my legislative cour- 
age, that I am again sticking my neck out 
in the hope of compelling the women of the 
United States to give deeper consideration to 
the implications of the momentous innova- 
tions involved in the equal-rights amend- 
ment, which contains many economic and 
political pitfalls; yes, even social ones, 
These provisions can ensnare the unwary, 
possibly uninformed, too busy women of to- 
day. If their futures alone were involved, 
perhaps one would be tempted to place this 
fateful legislation in the laps of the legisla- 
tive gods and await its destiny with equa- 
nimity and with the poised and casual air of 
smug sophistication. 

The proposed amendment, however, would 
erase from the statute books laws relating 
to widows’ pensions, the right of dependent 
wives and children to the support of the hus- 
band and father, alimony, and guardianship. 
Having washed away the protective legisla- 
tion for wives, mothers, and widows, the so- 
called equal-rights amendment offers no al- 
ternative safeguarding measures. 

We cannot deny that discrimination 
against women is present. Some States still 
have laws which forbid women to serve on 
juries, to hold certain offices, to handle their 
property without the consent of their hus- 
bands, etc. It is not defense of these laws 
that makes for opposition to the proposed 
amendment. It is the method that is de- 
cried. Using the Constitution for a broom 
with which to sweep away indiscriminately 
the good with the bad is neither sound law 
nor sane behavior. 


Surplus Foods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
the executive secretary of the Interna- 


tional Convention of Disciples of Christ 
and the resolution adopted by the Council 
of Agencies: 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 7, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HESELTON: We are pleased to en- 
close a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Council of Agencies of the Disciples of 
Christ, a Protestant communion represent- 
ing 1,800,000 members. This resolution is a 
petition for the United States Government 
to distribute surplus foods to hungry peo- 
ples of the world rather than destroying the 
same. 

We understand that you have introduced 
Measures somewhat along this line and we 
think that it would be of interest and value 
to you and to us if it could be known that 
this representative group of the Disciples of 
Christ has gone on record in support of such 
legislation. If we can be of any help to you 
in your efforts, aside from commending you 
for introducing such humanitarian propos- 
als, we will be glad to help if within our 
power. 

Cordially, 
Gatnts M. Coox, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING DISPOSITION OF SuR- 
PLUS Foop BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT TO HUNGRY PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


Whereas there is continuing widespread 
hunger, poverty, and suffering throughout 
our world, resulting largely from a global 
war, to which America contributed a sig- 
nificant part, and thereby is implicated 
deeply in bringing about the tragic condi- 
tions of our time; and 

Whereas the Disciples of Christ have set 
for themselves the goal of $1,500,000 for re- 
lief to be raised during the week of com- 
passion, March 5-12, 1950; and 

Whereas the Christian people of America 
are being called upon to participate sacri- 
ficially in the “one great hour of sharing” 
on Sunday, March 12, 1950, in order to bring 
relief to suffering and destitute peoples; and 

Whereas there are great stores of food of 
various kinds being held by the Government 
of the United States that could be used to 
supply the needs of millions of hungry peo- 
ple around the earth; and 

Whereas all the Christian people of Amer- 
ica are also loyal citizens of our country 
whose Government holds in storage a vast 
quantity of food which has been purchased 
in part by the expenditure of tax money 
which these Christian citizens have paid into 
the Government; and 

Whereas the gift of these large quantities 
of food to needy peoples in various areas 
of the world would show that America has 
the deep desire to aid all peoples in their 
distress; and also might lessen greatly the 
tensions created by fear, greed, hatred, and 
suspicion which lead to the increase of arma- 
ments and the preparation for war; and by 
such aid give greater hopes for peace and 
release energies for constructive purposes: 
Therefore, be it : 

Resolved by the Council of Agencies of 
Disciples of Christ through the international 
convention, That we appeal to all other re- 
ligious bodies in America to join in an im- 
mediate petition to the Congress of the 
United States to promptly take the neces- 
sary action to give and to deliver to the peo- 
ples of the world the surplus food supplies 
which the Government now holds in stor- 
age, where and to whom, it will bring the 
greatest good to the health and happiness of 
maiukind. 

Adopted, Indianapolis, Ind., February 7, 
1950. 
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Questions and Answers on Housing Act of 
1950—H. R. 7402, Eighty-frst Con. 
gress, as Reported February 23, 1959 
Housing for Middle-Income Familie; 
(Cooperative Housing ) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following questions and 
answers on the Housing Act of 1950, 
H. R. 7402, Eighty-first Congress, as re- 
ported February 23, 1950: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE HOUSING Act 
or 1950, H. R. 7402, Eicury-First Concress, 
AS REPORTED FEBRUARY 23, 1950—Hovsinc 
FOR MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILIES (COOPERATIVE 
HovusINnec) 


1. Question. What is the purpose of this 
title? 

Answer. The purpose of this title is to 
provide a means whereby good housing of 
adequate size for families with children can 
be produced for families of middle income. 
(1) By furnishing technical assistance to co- 
operative or other nonprofit housing corpora- 
tions; (2) by making financial assistance 
available to such corporations for housing 
which will promote economy both in con- 
struction and in operation and maintenance; 
and (3) by facilitating the investment of 
private capital in the development of such 
housing. 

The title would carry out the recommenda- 
tions made by the President in his State of 
the Union message when he said: “To aid 
middle-income families, I recommend that 
the Congress enact new legislation authoriz- 
ing a vigorous program to help cooperatives 
and other nonprofit groups building housing 
which these families can afford.” 

2. Question. What organizations are eligi- 
ble for assistance under this title? 

Answer. The two types of organizations 
eligible for assistance under this title are 
(1) private, cooperative ownership corpora- 
tions which will provide housing the perma- 
nent occupancy of which is restricted to the 
members of the corporations; and (2) any 
other private, nonprofit corporation author- 
ized to provide dwellings either for sale to 2 
corporation of the character described abov: 
or for rent to the families which will occup 
the housing. 

3. Question. Why are other organization: 
not eligible? 

Answer. The basic purpose of this title is 
to provide a means whereby adequate hous- 
ing is produced and made available at 
monthly costs which middle-income fam- 
ilies can afford. The problem is essentially 
one of further cost reductions in construc- 
tion, financing, and operation. Cooperative 
housing and other nonprofit housing offer 
the greatest promise of achieving such cost 
reductions and are the only forms of private 
enterprise capable of translating every pos- 
sible economy directly into corresponding re- 
ductions in the monthly charges which the 
individual consumer must pay for the hous- 
ing. Housing operated for profit (even 
though the profits or dividends are limited) 
necessarily involves additional charges which 
are passed on to the consumer. To that 





extent, if such housing were made eligible 
for assistance under this title, the purpose 
of the title would correspondingly tend to be 
It should be noted, too, that lim- 
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nor can it, furnish a single answer to the 
housing problems of middle-income families. 
It does represent a very important and nec- 
essary Means of rounding out our efforts in 
this field. 

7. Question. What monthly charges for 
housing are middle-income families able to 
afford? 

Answer. On the basis of the usually ac- 
cepted rule that monthly expenditures for 
shelter should not exceed 20 percent of in- 
come, housing for middle-income families 
should be available at shelter rents ranging 
from $47 per month to $73 per month, or at 
&@ median shelter rent of approximately $60 
per month. This range is for the country 
as a whole, and, of course, the ranges would 
differ for different communities. Gross 
rents, that is to say, rents which include 
utility costs, would run about $8.50 per 
month higher. 

8. Question. Is sufficient housing being 
produced within the rents or charges which 
families of middle income can afford? 

Answer. No. Various attempts have been 
made recently to prove that the middle-in- 
come housing market is being served ade- 
quately and that therefore the additional 
aids which would be provided by this title 
are not necessary. In each instance the 
arguments involved a misuse of national 
averages. The arguments were based on data 
purporting to prove that a given percentage 
of all the housing produced in the country 
during 1948 or 1949 was sold or rented at 
prices or rentals which were within the 
means of a given percentage—and it was 
always stated as a substantial percentage— 
of all American families. The fallacy in- 
herent in such statements is that it balances 
off the low-cost homes, most of which are 
produced in the South and in parts of other 
sections where prevailing construction costs 
and income levels are lower or where savings 
in home construction are possible because 
the climate is milder, against the housing 
needs of middle-income families in higher- 
cost areas, such as New York, Chicago, or 
Detroit. 

Another misuse of statistics to support the 
attempted proof that all middle-income 
families are being served adequately arises 
from the fact that so many of the houses 
and apartments coming on to the market, 
especially those which sell or rent at charges 
low enough to be within the means of mid- 
dle-income families, are not large enough for 
families with children. 

A detailed discussion of this misuse of 
Statistics, and a summary of the actual facts 
concerning prices, rents, and room counts 
for new construction in many different lo- 
calities may be found in the section of the 
committee report devoted to this title of the 
bill. These facts prove conclusively that a 
considerable number of middle-income fam- 
ilies have been priced out of the market in 
most areas and.that a wide range of such 
families have been priced out of the market 
in high-cost areas. Similarly, the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady, secretary 
of the National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities, testified how, in a number of cities vis- 
ited by him, builders tried to convince him 
that they were meeting the needs of middle- 
income families, but how an actual inspec- 
tion of the houses which middle-income 
families in that locality could afford showed 
that they were too small for families with 
children. 

9. Question. Is financial assistance to co- 
operative organizations new? 

Answer. No. For example, in 1921 the 
War Finance Corporation was authorized by 
the Congress to make advances to any bank 
or trust company or “to any cooperative as- 
sociation of producers in the United Statcs 
which may have made advances for agri- 
cultural purposes.” The Federal interme- 
diate credit banks were established in 1923 
to make loans to cooperative associations. 
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The Federal Farm Board was created in 
1929 to make loans to cooperative associa- 
tions of farmers to promote the establish- 
ment and financing of a farm marketine 
system. The Home Loan Bank System was 
established in 1932 to provide a credit reserve 
for member home financing institutions, 
chiefly mutual savings and loan associations. 
The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 au- 
thorized loans to cooperative nonprofit, or 
limited-dividend associations for financing 
the construction and operation of generating 
plants. 

10. Question. To what extent can rents or 
charges for housing under this bill be at- 
tained below rents for new housing now 
being produced? 

Answer. Taking full advantage of the nro- 
visions of this title, it should be possible for 
cooperatives to provide housing at a monthly 
cost about 25 percent below the rents 
charged for comparable conventionally 
financed housing. For example, a 4%4-room 
apartment costing $8,000 to build will bring 
a rent of about $90 a month (thereby per- 
mitting a normal profit to the owners) if it 
is financed under section 608 of the National 
Housing Act. In contrast, the same unit, if 
built as part of a cooperative housing proj- 
ect aided under this title, could be made 
available at about $65 a month. 

11. Question. What items which enter into 
the monthly cost of housing will be reduced 
under this bill to make such lower charges 
possible? 

Answer. Cooperatives aided under this title 
will be able to provide housing at charges 
25 percent below conventionally built and 
operated rental project rents because they 
will be able to: 

(1) Eliminate promoter’s profits (as dis- 
tinguished from the profits of the building 
contractor) and profits on investment. This 
follows from the nonprofit nature of the en- 
terprise. Also, cooperatives will not inflate 
their initial investment by carrying their 
land investment on their books at a sum 
higher than was actually paid or by allow- 
ing for the standard 5 percent of project 
cost for architect’s fees when actually less 
was paid. 

(2) Reduce operating and maintenance 
costs through self-help and better care by 
the occupants. This follows from the fact 
that the occupants as owners will be in a 
position to do a great deal of the mainte- 
nance work, particularly painting and redec- 
orating, themselves. Experience has also 
shown that families living in cooperative 
housing will, as a matter of common pru- 
dence, as well as because of natural pride 
of ownership, take the best possible care of 
the housing in which they live and which 
they themselves own. 

(3) Minimize vacancy and uncollectable 
rent losses. This assumption is based on a 
large body of actual experience in the field 
of rental housing and on a lesser—but nev- 
ertheless very substantial—body of experi- 
ence gained since 1927 under New York State 
limited-dividend legislation. Smaller va- 
cancy losses for housing built under this 
title will follow not only from its nonspecu- 
lative nature, but also from the fact that 
vacancy losses always tend to be much low 
er—particularly when economic condition 
are less favorable—in moderate-cost housing 
than in higher-cost housing. 

(4) Demonstrate greater stability in val- 
ues hence permitting a longer amortizati 
period. This follows from the fact that non 
speculative housing is designed to fill a long 
range need, and that moderate-cost housin 
will serve a more stable market. Speculs 
tive housing, on the other hand, is often de- 
signed, constructed, and operated so as to 
obtain a quick profit rather than for long- 
range stability of value. Also, higher-cost 
housing fluctuates more in value than lower- 
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(5) Obtain financing at a lower interest 
rate estimated to be about 34 percent as 
opposed to a 4-percent rate (plus a one-half 


of 1 percent premium) for 608 projects. This 
follows from the aids provided by the bill, 
particularly the guaranty by the Govern- 
ment of the debentures issued by the Na- 
tional Mortgage Corporation for Housing Co- 
operatives, and from the greater stability of 
value. 

12. Question. What groups support this 
title? 

Answer. The following national groups 
have endorsed this title to the Congress: 
American Association of Social Workers, 
American Federation of Labor, American 
Legion, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Cooperative League of the United States of 
America, Jewish War Veterans, National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, National Co- 
operative Mutual Housing Association, Na- 
tional Housing Conference, National Negro 
Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

There are no doubt other groups who will 
support the title (many have supported simi- 
lar proposals in the past) but who have not 
yet had time to obtain an expression of 
opinion from their memberships. 

13. Question. What forms of technical aid 
would be made available to cooperatives un- 
der the title? 

Answer. The Cooperative Housing Com- 
missioner would be authorized to furnish 
plans and methods for the sound organiza- 
tion of housing cooperatives, including tech- 
nical advice and assistance in their forma- 
tion and in the planning, financing, con- 
struction, and operation of their projects. 

The following excerpt from a statement 
by Mr. William A. Clarke of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association gives a concrete example 
of the type of aid needed. Mr. Clarke is 
chairman of a committee of the American 
Friends Service Committee which is now en- 
gaged in setting up a housing cooperative in 
Philadelphia. 

There is really very little in the form of 
literature or very little in the form of pro- 
posed corporate set-ups and what-not on 
which we can draw. I confess that many of 
us are feeling our way along with it. It 
would be, in our opinion, helpful to have 
some spot in the Government where that 
kind of thing could be done. 

* * » ” * * * 


“We think the cooperatives are fine and I 
think the matter of giving assistance in 
the formation of them by advice, counsel, 
and planning is excellent.” 

14. Question. Are there precedents for 
such technical aid by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Answer. Yes. There are numerous prece- 
dents. For example, the technical aid would 
be similar to the professional guidance fur- 
nished to agricultural production and mar- 
keting cooperatives and to rural electric util- 
ity cooperatives by various agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture. It is also com- 
parable to the variety of services rendered 
to the building industry, land developers, 
mortgage lenders, and individuals by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Similar as- 
sistance was given to Federal (mutual) sav- 
ings and loan associations by the Federal 
home loan bank system, particularly in the 
early years following the creation of the 
system in 1932. 

15. Question. Will the Federal 
ment build or operate this housing? 

Answer. No. The Federal Government will 
neither build nor operate the housing. The 
housing will be built and operated by private 
cooperative or other private nonprofit cor- 
porations. These corporations may either 
enter into contracts with private builders 
who will do the actual construction work or 
they may act as their own general contrac- 
tors. In some cases, the members of a co- 


Govern- 
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operative may wish to do some of the con- 
struction work themselves on a mutual self- 
help basis. The corporations will also op- 
erate and manage the projects themselves. 

The Government will exercise certain 
limited controls as a condition of giving 
financial assistance under the title. These 
controls will assure the soundness of the 
mortgage loan; that the borrower is a bona 
fide cooperative or nonprofit corporation; 
that the housing is of sound and economical 
construction and of adequate size for fami- 
lies with children; that the location and 
planning. will afford reasonable assurance of 
a stable neighborhood; and that the housing 
will serve families of moderate income. 
Similarly, under the mortgage-insurance pro- 
grams, the FHA now approves construction 
plans and specifications, passes on the loca- 
tion of the housing, inspects the construc- 
tion, and passes on the credit rating of the 
mortgagor. These functions and the final 
approval of the insured mortgage amount are 
performed by the FHA to assure that the 
housing is well designed, well built, and well 
located, and that the insured mortgage is 
economically sound or represents an accept- 
able risk. 

16. Question. Hcw would preliminary plan- 
ning of projects aided by the title be 
financed? 

Answer. The Cooperative Housing Commis- 
sioner would be authorized to make pre- 
liminary advances of funds to soundly or- 
ganized cooperative and other nonprofit 
housing corporations to enable them to 
formulate specific plans for the projects they 
proposed to undertake. The advances would 
be limited to the amount required for neces- 
sary work preliminary to construction. 
They would not exceed 5 percent of the 
estimated development cost of the projects, 
would bear interest at the going Federal 
rate plus one-half of 1 percent, and would 
be repaid out of any subsequent loans for 
th> projects. It is probable that the maxi- 
mum authorized advance loan would be re- 
quired only in the case of relatively small 
projects, and that on larger projects the 
advances would run to about 3 percent of 
estimated project cost. The advances would 
be paid out only as actual progress was made 
in the formulation of the project and in 
the actual preparation of plans, thus reduc- 
ing the risk involved in making them. 
Excessive fees, salaries, or charges in connec- 
tion with a housing project would not be 
permitted. 

17. Question. How much money would be 
authorized for preliminary advances? 

Answer. A revolving fund of $25,000,000 
would be authorized. 

18. Question. Why are preliminary ad- 
vance loans essential to the program under 
this title? 

Answer. Experience has demonstrated the 
extreme difficulty which cooperatives have 
encountered in their efforts to obtajn funds 
from normal lending sources for preliminary 
planning and development of specifications. 
Indeed, very few banks and other lenders 
have had any experience in making any type 
of loans to housing cooperatives. Without 
provision for some small preliminary ad- 
vances to enable cooperatives to undertake 
and pay for the complicated job of formulat- 
ing a housing project, the proposed program 
to aid cooperatives, which are a relatively 
new form of private enterprise in the field 
of housing, may well be seriously impaired. 
Also, with the aid of preliminary advances, 
cooperatives will not be in a position where 
they are forced to turn for help to promoters 
who will perform planning services in the 
hope of later gaining an excessive profit in 
connection with a construction contract or 
with the sale of land to the cooperative. 
Similarly, the preliminary advances may 


make it possible for the cooperative to pur- 
architectural 


chase and other technical 











services On a more economical basis than 
normally results when such services are pur- 
chased on a contingent-fee basis, 

19. Question. Will advance loans lead to 
speculation? 

Answer. No, Ample safeguards have been 
provided in the title to prevent speculation 
Preliminary advances of funds cannot be 
made until the Commissioner has determined 
that the borrower is a bona fide cooperative 
housing corporation or other nonprofit hous. 
ing corporation; that the borrower wil! un- 
dertake a housing project which will meet 
a need for housing families of moderate in- 
come in the locality; and that there will not 
be excessive fees, salaries, or charges in con- 
nection with the project. Also, as explained 
in the answer to the previous question, pre- 
liminary loans will enable the cooperative 
to purchase necessary planning, architec. 
tural, and other technical services on a sound 
economic basis. Without such advances, the 
cooperative might be forced either to pur- 
chase such services at greater cost on a con- 
tingent-fee basis, or else to turn for plan- 
ning help to speculators who are interested 
primarily in selling land to the cooperative 
or obtaining a highly profitable building 
contract. Thus, the advance loans will tend 
to eliminate rather than to encourage spec- 
ulation. 

20. Question. What provisions of the title 
are designed to assure that the mortgage 
loans will be made available only to bona 
fide cooperatives and nonprofit corporations 
for housing within the financial reach of 
families of moderate income? 

Answer. Before a mortgage loan could be 
made under the title the Cooperative Hous- 
ing Commissioner would be required to cer- 
tify to the National Mortgage Corporation 
for Housing Cooperatives that (1) the bor- 
rower is a bona fide nonprofit cooperative 
housing corporation or a private nonprofit 
corporation authorized to provide housing, 
(2) the proposed housing project will meet 
a need for housing for families of moderate 
income, (3) the proposed project will meet 
sound standards of design, construction, liva- 
bility, and size for adequate family life, and 
(4) the development and management of 
the project will be such as to promote the 
economies contemplated under the title. 
Elaborate or extravagant construction would 
not be eligible for aid under the title. 

The borrower would also agree not to pay 
any excessive fees, salaries, or charges and 
to establish and maintain schedules of rents 
or charges, satisfactory to the Corporation, 
which will permit the dwellings to be made 
available to families of moderate income. 
The title would also provide that the mort- 
gage loan may not exceed the development 
cost of the housing project nor the amount 
which the Commissioner determines to be 
the upper limit within which housing can 
be provided for families of moderate income 
in the locality at rentals or other charges 
within their means. In the case of a loan 
to a cooperative corporation, the borrower 
would be required to have, to the extent per- 
mitted by State and local law, a priority 
in the purchase of the interest of each of 
its members in the event of sale of such in- 
terest. It should be noted too that a coop- 
erative would be required to have 50 per- 
cent of the members proposed to be served 
by the housing at the time of making an ap- 
plication for a mortgage loan and at least 80 
percent prior to receipt of any proceeds from 
such a loan. These provisions, plus provi- 
sions for democratic voting, -vould likewise 
assure that the cooperatives served would be 
bona fide cooperatives. 

Penalties are provided for false statements 
or misrerpresentations made to obtain bene- 
fits under the title. 

21. Question. What are the major func- 


sioner under this title? 








A r, The major functions of the Co- 

Housing Commissioner would be 

technical advice and assistance to 

cooperatives and other nonprofit 

corporations, to make advance loans 

1 for preliminary planning of their 

and to supervise the National Mort- 

Corporation for Housing Cooperatives. 

rhese functions would be required to be 

a tered in @ manner which will en- 

the development by housing coop- 

and other nonprofit housing cor- 

(individually or’ through joint 

ings) of sufficient skills and serv- 

that the technical advice and assist- 

nee by the Government may be gradually 
reduced and terminated. 

92. Question. What functions would be 

formed by the National Mortgage Cor- 

tion for Housing Cooperatives under this 


Ve 


Answer. This proposed Corporation would 

nd service loans to private cooperative 

nonprofit housing corporations in order 

1able such corporations to provide hous- 

for families of moderate income. In 

lishing this primary objective, the 

( ‘ation would perform such incidental 

f ns as are authorized by the provi- 

f the title, including the issuing of 

tions to obtain funds with which to 

m loans, over and above those which may 
be made from capital-stock funds. 

Question. What is the nature of this 

tion? 

wer. This Corporation would be a 

i-ownership corporation and would 

ut its functions under the supervi- 

the Cooperative Housing Commis- 

The Corporation would be managed 

rd of five directors appointed by the 

Commissioner. Eventually two of the direc- 

uld be appointed from among mem- 

’ stock-holding corporations or other 

representative of housing coopera- 


I ly the capital stock of the Corpora- 
t would be subscribed for and purchased 
by Secretary of the Treasury on behalf 
United States. But as loans are made 
perative and nonprofit housing corpo- 
, these borrowers would subscribe to 
stock of the Corporation in an 
t equal to a designated percentage of 
ticular loan. From the capital stock 
by private borrowers, all of the stock 
the Secretary of the Treasury would 
lly be retired. 
stion. Is there any precedent for 
of mixed-ownership corporation? 
r. Yes. The Federal home-loan 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, 
» regional banks for cooperatives are 
uch precedents. The Federal home- 
inks, for example, were established in 
nd began lending operati@éns with 
00 invested by the Government. 
’ lending institutions were required 
ite to subscribe to stock in an amount 
144 percent of their home-mortgage 
The home-loan banks have gradually 
1 $50,000,000 of the stock investment of 
eral Government, and member lend- 
titutions now hold stock in excess of 
000. 
Question. Who would subscribe to the 
| stock of the Corporation? 
er. A portion of the capital stock of 
Corporation would be subscribed for by 
retary of the Treasury. The balance 
{ be subscribed by nonprofit coopera- 
ynership housing corporations and 
it corporations borrowing funds from 
rporation, 
Question. How much capital 
the Government purchase? 
er. The maximum amount of capital 
{ this Corporation which the Federal 
ment would be authorized to hold at 
> time is $100,000,000. 


stock 
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27. Question. How much stock would be 
subscribed by cooperative and nonprofit 
housing corporations? 

Answer. The maximum amount of capital 
stock of the Corporation which could be 
purchased by borrowing cooperative and non- 
profit housing corporations is not prescribed 
in the title. The title does provide that a 
participating cooperative or nonprofit hous- 
ing corporation shall, as a condition of ob- 
taining a loan, subscribe for capital stock 
to be purchased over a period of time in an 
amount at least equal to 10 percent of the 
particular loan involved. Cooperatives would 
be required to purchase for cash 244 percent 
when applying for the loan, 24% percent when 
the project is completed, and 5 percent in in- 
stallments within 20 years. Nonprofit cor- 
porations would be permitted to pay for 
their stock in installments over a 20-year 
period. 

28. Question. What return would be paid 
on capital stock. subscribed to by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury? 

Answer. The capital stock of the Corpora- 
tion purchased by the Federal Government 
would be preferred as to dividends and as- 
sets; also, it would be entitled to cumulative 
dividends at a rate determined each year by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the probable period of the stock 
investment and the current rate on out- 
standing obligations of the United States. 

29. Question. What provision is made for 
returning the Government's investment in 
the stock of the Corporation? 

Answer. The Government’s investment in 
the capital stock of the Corporation would 
be returned to the Government in this man- 
ner: After the paid-in capital stock from 
participating cooperative and nonprofit hous- 
ing corporations equals $50,000,000, the Cor- 
poration would begin to retire dollar for 
dollar, out of privately paid capital, the stock 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury at par 
plus accrued dividends. Retirement of such 
stock would not be authorized, however, if 
the net capital, reserves, and surplus of the 
Corporation would thereby be reduced to an 
amount less than $150,000,000. 

30. Question. What would be the terms of 
mortgage loans made by the Corporation to 
cooperatives? 

Answer. Mortgage loans to cooperatives 
and nonprofit housing corporations could 
not exceed the development cost of the hous- 
ing project involved nor an amount deter- 
mined by the Cooperative Housing Commis- 
sioner to be the upper limit within which 
housing can be provided for families of mod- 
erate income in the locality at rentals, prices 
or charges within their means. 

Complete amortization of these loans 
would occur within 50 years by periodic 
payments. This period could be extended 
by the Corporation up to 60 years if the 
project should be refinanced at a higher 
interest rate (made necessary by increased 
cost to the Corporation of its borrowings in 
the private market). However, such an ex- 
tension could only be made if the increased 
interest rate would otherwise result in in- 
creased rents or charges which would ad- 
versely affect the stability of the project. 

Interest on these loans would be at a 
fixed rate on unpaid balances, which is de- 
termined on the basis of the cost to the 
Corporation of its capital and borrowings, 
plus its costs of operation and its reserves. 
See also the answer to question 41 which 
explains in greater detail how the interest 
would be arrived at. 

Provisions could be made in the loan for 
deferment of principal and interest payments 
provided that the deferments did not extend 
the loan maturity for over 3 years. 

31. Question. Is the maximum mortgage 
maturity permitted under this title too long? 

Answer. No. In the case of conventional 
sales and rental housing, mortgage matur- 
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ities are generally established at periods 
which are far less than they would be if 
they were based on the anticipated physical 
life of the buildings. These maturities are 
generally related to the shortest anticipated 
economic life of the structures. In the case 
of one- and two-family homes, particularly, 
maximum allowance is made for the possible 
encroachment of inharmonious and blight- 
ing uses of land in the neighborhood. In 
the case of rental housing, further allowance 
is necessarily made for the fact that business 
investors in such housing are often mo- 
tivated by a desire to obtain the highest pos- 
sible yield during the early life of the proj- 
ect. For this purpose, corners are often cut 
in the design, construction, and maintenance 
of rental housing. This fact and factors such 
as depreciation schedules for tax purposes or 
the mere traditional practice of lending in- 
stitutions often lead to shorter maturities in 
he case of rental housing. 

Experience has shown, however, that resi- 
dents of an area, if motivated and combined 
by @ common purpose, can sucessfully pre- 
vent the encroachment of undesired uses or 
blight, and that conservative operation of 
rental housing can prolong the economic life 
of such housing for periods far longer than 
customary mortgage maturities. These facts 
are particularly true of cooperative projects, 
in which the occupants form a closely or- 
ganized group from the outset, and in which 
first choice of purchase of a member’s inter- 
est is required to be given to the coopera- 
tive. It should be noted, too, that, under 
this title, a mortgage loan would be approved 
only after a determination that the “location 
and physical planning of the housing project 
will afford reasonable assurance as to the 
stability of the neighborhood.” Furthermore, 
the cooperative and other nonprofit corpora- 
tions eligible for mortgage loans under this 
title will not be motivated by desire for profit 
and will not attempt (as business investors 
often do) to obtain a maximum financial 
yield by “milking” the project during the 
early years. Instead, they will be motivated, 
in their planning, construction, and main- 
tenance, by the desire to obtain maximum 
usefulness and stability of the projects dur- 
ing the entire period of their physical life. 

32. Question. Is mortgage credit presently 
available to housing cooperatives from pri- 
vate sources? 

Answer. No. The evidence presented to 
the Banking and Currency Committee estab- 
lished overwhelmingly that mortgage credit 
is not generally available from private lend- 
ing sources to this relatively new form of 
private enterprise. Even where FHA mort- 
gage insurance is available, many lenders are 
reluctant to enter into a transaction which 
may prove somewhat troublesome to them 
merely because it is, for the time being, 
unfamiliar. 

33. Question. How would the title permit 
private capital from other sources to be in- 
vested in construction loans to cooperatives 
in place of construction loans by the Corpora- 
tion? 

Answer. The title would expressly permit 
a borrowing cooperative or nonprofit housi! 
corporation, with the consent of the Corpo 
tion, to pledge the contract or commitmen 
of the Corporation that it will make a mort 
gage loan as security for a construction loan 
to be obtained by the borrower from a private 
lender. Thus, where construction credit is 
available from other private sources, the title 
would encourage reliance on such sources, 
rather than on the Corporation. 

34. Question. How would the Corporation 
raise the money to make the loans, apart irom 
subscription to capital stock? 

Answer. The Corporation would be author- 
ized to issue and have outstanding on and 
after July 1, 1950, obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the United 
not to exceed $300,090,- 


One year later this amount could be 
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increased, with the approval of the Pres- 
ident, by additional amounts aggregating 
not more than $1,700,000,000. In no event 
could the total outstanding obligations of 
the Corporation exceed $2,000,000,000; or 15 
times its capital stock and surplus; or the 
amount of the unpaid balance of the mort- 
gages contracted for or held by it, plus its 
investments and cash on hand and on de- 
posit. 

55. Question. Would there be any loss in 
connection with the Corporation’s construc- 
tion loans because of the cost of inspecticns 
or other services? 

Answer. No. The cost of inspection and 
other services during construction of a proj- 
ect is to be borne by the borrower, as is cus- 
tomary in the case of construction loans. 
In addition to interest on the mortgage loan, 
the Corporation may charge up to 2!4 per- 
cent of the loan principal for this purpose. 

36. Question. What provisions are made 
for reserves of the Corporation to cover pos- 
sible losses on mortgage loans made by it? 

Answer. The Corporation would be re- 
quired to establish a reserve for losses into 
which one-fourth of 1 percent per year on 
the outstanding balance of mortgage loans 
would be paid in semiannual installments, 
The Cooperative Housing Commissioner 
would also be authorized to require the 
Corporation to establish and maintain such 
other reserves as he deems to be necessary, 
and to make appropriate chazge-offs for de- 
preciation cr impairment of assets. Divi- 
dends would be declared only from net earn. 
ings after such reserves and charges, and 
with the prior approval of the Commissioner. 

37. Question. How does the Corporation’s 
reserve for losses compare with FHA mort- 
gage insurance experience? 

Answer. Cumulative FHA losses from its 
inception to November 30, 1949, have 
amounted to approximately three one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the face amount of 
mortgages insured. The one-fourth percent 
per year reserve against mortgage loans is 
thus eight times as great per year as the 
cumulative FHA loss over a 15-year period. 
While it is true that the FHA experience 
has covered a favorable economic period, the 
one-fourth percent per year provision is 
believed reasonable, in combination with 
additional reserve requirements which the 
Cooperative Housing Commissioner may im- 
pose if needed and with cumulative stock 
investments in the Corporation which bor- 
rowers are required to make, equal to 10 
percent of their borrowings. 

One further comparison between the Cor- 
poration and FHA is of interest. In the FHA 
System, insurance reserves are built up by 
the collection of annual mortgage insurance 
premiums. Under this title, a similar type 
of protection against loss would result from 
the requirement for a special loss reserve, 
to be built up at the minimum rate of one- 










fourth percent per annum of outstanding 
loans, plus the additional reserves which 
the Commissioner may require. Of the 


amounts received by FHA from premiums, it 
is estimated that an amount equal to one- 
fourth percent of insured loans has had to be 
allccated for administrative and operating 


expenses in connection with the mortgage 
insurance programs, leaving about one- 
fourth percent for reserves for losses. 


Finally, in the case of the Corporation, there 
wculd also be the additional protection re- 
sulting from the required stock investment 
by borrowers, which is analogous both to 
premium assessments in FHA and down 
payment requirements on FHA insured 
mortgages. 


38. Question. What is the expected in- 


terest rate on the debentures to be issued 
by this new Corporation? 
Answer 


About 21!4 percent at the present 
time, in view of the fact that the debentures 
or the Corporation would be guaranteed by 


the Federal Government. The current rate 
for long-term Federal obligations is now 
about 2% percent. 

39. Question. If the Corporation can ob- 
tain the investment of private funds in its 
guaranteed obligations at about 214 percent 
interest, why is it necessary for VA and 
FHA-guaranteed or insured mortgages to 
have an interest rate of 4 or 444 percent? 

Answer. The 2% percent interest rate and 
the 4 or 4% percent interest rate are rates 
charged on basically different kinds of in- 
vestments. The 4 or 4% percent rate is the 
gross rate charged to the mortgagor, from 
which must be deducted the costs of ac- 
quiring the loans, of servicing, of losses, and 
of operating a mortgage loan portfolio. On 
the basis of the published experience of four 
insurance companies, these costs bring the 
gross rate down to a net rate of slightly 
above 3 percent for 4% percent loans and 
slightly above 214 percent for 4 percent loans 
of average size. These costs, it should be 
noted, are different among different lenders, 
depending upon the size of the lender and 
the scale of its mortgage lending, tending 
to be lower for larger volume and also for 
larger size loans. Therefore, insurance com- 
panies studied had the advantage of geo- 
graphical distribution, and probably better 
balanced portfolios in terms of type and size 
of mortgages than many small local lenders. 
Those lenders would have an even smaller 
net return on mortgage loans. The return 
on debentures to be issued by the Corpora- 
tion will involve no such costs as are in- 
volved in mortgage loans. It is therefore 

omparable to the net rate on mortgage 
loans, rather than the gross rate. Also the 
Corporation’s debentures will have greater 
liquidity. 

40. Question. Why is provision made for 
the Government to guarantee the obligations 
of the Corporation? 

Answer. The obligations of the Corpora- 
tion would be unconditionally guaranteed 
by the United States (as are thuse issued by 
the FHA to mortgagees in case of foreclosures 
under the insured mortgage system). This 
guaranty serves to reduce the cost to the 
Corporation of borrowing money and there- 
by permits the Corporation to make lower 
interest charges to the cooperative and other 
nonprofit corporations which borrow from 
the Corporation. The guaranty is justified 
on at least two principal grounds. First, this 
program is designed to operate in such a way 
that soundly conceived cooperative-housing 
projects will be able to attain the low-cost 
financing essential to reduced monthly 
charges, and the benefits and savings there- 
by achieved are, in a cooperative or non- 
profit operation, automatically translated in- 
to direct benefits to consumers in the form 
of reduced monthly charges. In other words, 
in an operation of this type, there can be 
no diversion into speculative profits of the 
financing economies made possible by the 
guaranty. 

The second justification for the application 
of a guaranty to the obligations of the Cor- 
poration may be illustrated by analogy to 
the FHA insured mortgage system. Through 
that system the Federal Government has 
for almost 16 years underwritten mortgage 
loans which met certain predetermined 
standards and objectives. So far the Fed- 
eral Government has not been called upon 
to make good the guaranty of those mort- 
gage loans, since the system operates on a 
fully self-supporting and self-sufficient basis 
from the premiums and other income which 
the FHA receives. Nonetheless, the Gov- 
ernment has assumed a contingent liability 
in that program under which there is no 
question that it would have to make good 
in the unlikely event that defaults ex- 
hausted insurance reserves. Thus, the Gov- 
ernment guaranty has thereby effectively 
protected the private lender from any loss 
of principal or interest on his insured loans, 
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A large share of the credit for the heavy cyr. 
rent production of housing by the building 
industry, and the proportion of its for-sale 
product within the reach of moderate-ip. 
come families in many parts of the country 
is due to this effective aid by a self-support. 
ing governmental activity. 

This title contemplates a program, largely 
new in actual operation but based on soung 
financing experience, in which housing proj. 
ects of cooperatives and other nonprofit 
organizations can be financed through re. 
liance on Government-guaranteed obliga- 
tions. But if the projects are soundly con. 
ceived and soundly operated, there is no more 
reason why the income from interest charges, 
the investment of private stock in the cor. 
poration (as explained in the answer to ques- 
tion No. 27 and the build-up of reserves for 
losses (as explained in the answer to ques- 
tion No. 36) should not enable this financing 
operation to pay its way than is the case 
in the FHA insured mortgage operation. 

It is true that under this title the contin. 
gent liability of the Government will be fixed 
in terms of a guaranty of the Corporation’s 
debentures, rather than in the underwriting 
of the mortgages backing those debentures, 
Since, upon default on an insured mortgage, 
the FHA issues to the mortgagee its deben- 
tures which are fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed by the United States, the princi- 
ple involved is the same, and the result, in- 
sofar as Government risk is concerned, 
should be as good. In the case of the FHA 
insured mortgage system, the contingent 
liability to the Government is, in the final 
analysis, protected by the value inherent in 
the properties underlying insured mortgages. 
Under this title the contingent liability of 
the Government in terms of its guaranty of 
the debentures of the Corporation is also 
protected, in the final analysis, by the value 
inherent in the properties securing the mort- 
gage loans which the Corporation makes. 

41. Question. What interest rate wiil be 
paid to the Corporation on mortgage loans 
made by it? 

Answer. No specific interest rate on the 
mortgage loans is set forth in the bill. It is 
provided that the rate would be determined 
by taking into account the following factors: 
first, the cost of money to the Corporation; 
second, an amount adequate to defray the 
operating expenses of the Corporation; and 
third, an amount equal at least to one-fourth 
of 1 percent of the loans which is to be spe- 
cifically set aside as a reserve for losses on 
mortgage loans plus such other reserves as 
the Cooperative Housing Commissioner may 
deem necessary. At the present time, it is 
estimated that this would mean mortgage 
loans (so far as initial loans are concerned) 
written at the approximate rate of 31% per- 
cent. However, if this estimate should prove 
too conservative, the Corporation would, of 
course, be authorized to charge a higher in- 
terest rate. It should be noted that the pres- 
ently contemplated differential between the 
cost of money to the Corporation and the in- 
terest rate charged »y it is consistent with 
the loss and expense experience gained by 
larger insurance companies in their mortgage 
lending activities. 

42. Question. Are the obligations issued 
by the corporation exempt from Fede ral 
taxes? 

Answer. No. The title itself does not pur- 
port to exempt such obligations from Fed- 
eral taxation and there is no other statute 
or principle of law which would exempt them. 
Actually, interest on or gain from the sale 
of obligations issued by the Corporation 
would be subject to Federal taxation under 
section 4 (a) of the Public Debt Act of 
1941. 

43. Question. Are obligations issued by the 
Corporation exempt from State and local 
taxes? 

Answer. Yes. Obligations of the Corpora- 
tion (as well as the Corporation's franchise 
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Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
made it clear in their testimoney on this 
title that their opposition to the title was 
not based on opposition to the cooperative 
form of organization for the construction or 
operation of housing. 

47. Question. Is this title inflationary and 
will it tend to increase housing construction 
costs? 

Answer. No. By stimulating an increased 
production of housing within the reach of 
middle-income families, the program should 
help to reduce the inflationary pressures on 
the price of both new and used homes and on 
rents. These pressures have arisen because 
of unmet housing needs which have accumu- 
lated over a pericd of years. A portion of 
these needs will be met by housing produced 
under this title. 

The title would provide about 250,000 
dwelling units over a period of several years. 
The peak volume in any 1 year could hardly 
equal 75,000 units. In the light of the 1949 
production level of over 1,000,000 housing 
units, and in the light of an ample supply 
of construction materials and sufficient con- 
struction labor to attain a very much higher 
level of production, it is clear that this title 
is not inflationary from a housing view- 
point. This is particularly true now that a 
major share of the backlog of demand for 
higher priced homes and apartments has 
been met. The market which has been 
served by section 608 rental housing designed 
to rent at between $80 and $125 per month, 
to choose but one example, is about exhaust- 
ed, and should be replaced by other markets 
if last year’s volume of residential construc- 
tion is to be maintained. 

With respect to the availability of con- 
struction labor and materials the following is 
of interest. At the Senate hearings on mid- 
dle-income housing, Senator Bricker asked: 

“Is there plenty of labor, plenty of ma- 
terial, plenty of ability in the country to 
build a million and a half units as well as 
a million units a year?” 

Mr. John C. Thompson, representing the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
answered that there was. Senator SPARKMAN 
later questioned Mr. Thompson as follows: 

“Senator SPaRKMAN. Let me review it a 
little bit. You did say, did you not, that 
money was available, and sabor and material 
were available? 

“Mr, THOMPSON. Yes. 

“Senator SPARKMAN. To build a million and 
a half units a year? 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Precisely.” 

Neither is the title inflationary from a 
credit viewpoin The guaranteed obliga- 
tions of the National Mortgage Corporation 
for Housing Cooperatives would be sold over 
a period of years. The contingent liability of 
the Government on account of these obliga- 
tions is no different in principle than that 
under the FHA mortgage insurance prograr 
and the cushion against such liability would 
be even greater than in the case of the FHA 
program. Under this title, the cushion 
against ultimate liability on the part of the 
Government consists of the Corporation's re. 
quired reserves and the borrowers’ required 
purchases of stock in the Corporation. Add- 
ed safety features result from the type of 
housing projects which are the ultimate se- 
curity for the obligations of the Corporation. 
These projects will benefit from careful plan- 
ning and supervision, from ownership char- 
acteristics of the cooperative housing, and 
from the fact that the housing will serve a 
much more stable market than higher priced 
housing. 

Finally it should be noted that cutbacks 
in all housing programs are provided for 
when economic conditions make such cut- 
backs desirable, by the provisions of section 
301 of the bill. That section would permit 
the President to reduce the maximum au- 
thorized principal amounts of any housing 
loans made, insured, or guaranteed by any 
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Government agency or mixed ownershi p cor- 
poration, wnere such action is nec essary or 
desirable in the light of general economic 
conditions. 

48. Question. Would this title provide an 
unfair advantage to particular groups? 

Answer. No. This program supplements a 
number of other Federal housing programs 
and should he viewed in the context of all 
existing a housing legislation. Thus, 
aids for public-low-rent housing to serve 
the lowest income groups, for farm housing, 
and for slum clearance were enacted during 
the last session. Existing programs of the 
Home Loan Bank Board and of the Federal 
Housing Administration have succeeded in 
producing adequate housing (both sales and 
rental) to serve the upper-income third of 
our families as well as many families, par- 
ticularly in some regions, who fall within the 
middle-incom third of ou population. 
However, some middle-income families in all 
regions and a large range of such families in 
higher cost areas are not now being served by 
any of these programs. They can neither find 
existing housing nor afford new housing ade- 
quate for their needs. 

This title (along with other provisions of 
the bill) are designed to aid such middle- 
income families in obtaining housing which 
they can afford and which is large enough for 
families with children. The cooperative or 
nonprofit organization is aided under this 
title because it is the only form of private 
enterprise through which the _ savings 
achieved in financing, in construction, and 
in management are automatically translated 
into direct benefits to the consumer in the 
form of corresponding reductions in the 

10nthly costs which he must pay for his 
housing. Thus, the title is a supplementary 
means of serving additional middle-income 
families and will fill a gap which now exist 
in our present housing programs. The title 
gives no discriminatory advantage to any 
group. On the contrary, discrimination 
against middle-income families would result 
if the gap which now exists in our housing 
legislation were to be left unfilled. 

Finally, it should be noted that any middle- 
income family is eligible to join with other 
such families in forming a housing coopera- 
tive which will receive the assistance pro- 
posed by this title. 

49. Question. Will the program under this 
title deter atnes forms of private enterprise 
from building? 

Answer. Tore is no justification for the 
apprehension that enactment of this title 
will deter other forms of private enterprise 
from building. It is clear that only a rela- 
tively small segment of the approximately 
8,000,000 middle-income families will need 
or desire to take advantage of the coopera- 

tive housing formula. Rather, this title is 
designed to ‘add one additional string to our 
bow. It is to be just one additional incentive 
and aid to private enterprise to capture an- 

other segment of the market which it w ieee 
otherwise be unable to do. This program 
will increase the total market for private 
housing rather than take any part of the 
market away from established builders and 
lenders. Housing is so important a factor in 
family living that we cannot overlook any 
device which can facilitate the provision of 
houses for those in need of it. In the future, 
as in the past, by far the bulk of the housing 
being built in this country will be provided 
by private enterprise using the conventional 
types of ownership and financing arrange- 
ments. 











50. Question. Will the program under this 

itle hurt builders? 

Answer. No. This program will provide 
additional building activity sin ce it will serve 
a market not now being reached. Many pri- 
vate builders will participate in this program 
as general contractors for cooperative and 
other nonprofit corporations Indeed, a 
healthy cooperative housing movement will 
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aid the entire building industry to operate 
at a higher level of activity and will act as a 
cushion against depression in that industry 
when the present temporary market for high- 
priced housing has come to an end. In this 
connection it should be noted that during 
periods of lessened economic activity the 
building industry is one of the first to be 
affected adversely and is traditionally the 
hardest hit. The program under this title 
would help reverse that trend. 

51. Question. Will this title hurt the pri- 
vate-lending industry? 

Answer. Mr. William A. Clarke, represent- 
ing the Mortgage Bankers Association, testi- 
fied in opposition to this title. He stated: 

“I am perfectly willing to admit that we 
are now taking a selfish interest in connec- 
tion with this matter. That comes about in 
this way: The life-insurance companies, the 
savings banks, the building and loan associ- 
ations of the country ae geared up and are 
now handling the mortgage loans of the so- 
called middle-income families. We feel they 
are doing a very competent job cf it. This 
legislation, we believe, will remove from the 
market that type of mortgsye for the so- 
called legitimate investor in mortgage loans. 
He is interested in the purchase of mort- 
gages. Every one of them no7 has a port- 
folio that is almost too full of Government 
bonds. What is proposed here would be a 
Government bond. We feel thet this is 
class legislation which gives a chance for a 
rate of interest which will take away from 
us the opportunities to invest money in 
mortgages, which in turn will have its effect 
on the dividends paid by life-insurance com- 
panies, dividends paid by savings banks, 
building and loan associations, and others.” 

Mr. Clarkxe’s statement involves two er- 
rors. First, the mortgage loans to be made 
in connection with housing aided by this 
title will not, as he believes, take away from 
lenders the opportunities to invest money 
in mortgages. This error made by Mr. Clarke 
results from the failure to realize that the 
housing aided under this title will reach a 
segment of the middle-income market which 
is not now being reached at all. 

The second error involves the failure to 
recognize that the Government-guaranteed 
obligations of the Mortgage Corporation for 
Housing Cooperatives will in fact be a de- 
sirable investment for insurance companies, 
banks, and other lenders. The interest paid 
on such obligations will constitute a net re- 
turn to investors fully as high as the net 
return on mortgage loans since the higher 
interest rate on a mortgage loan must cover 
the cost of acquiring the loan, of servicing 
it, and of losses. This also explains why 
Business Week, in its January 14 issue, 
stated, in referring to this title: 

“If the plan goes through, it will offer a 
new top-g-ade outlet for the big-time in- 
vestor, such as insurance companies.” 

52. Question. Does this title involve a 
Federal subsidy? 

Answer. No. On the contrary this title has 
been carefully prepared to avoid any Federal 
subsidy. Interest charges for mortgage loans 
to cooperatives and nonprofit corporations 
must be sufficient to pay all costs of the Na- 
tional Mortgage Corporation for Housing Co- 
operatives. This includes the cost of the 
money which the Corporation borrows from 
the public, administrative expenses of the 
Corporation, special reserves sufficient to 
cover losses, and any general reserves which 
the Cooperative Housing Commissioner may 
require (question 41). The danger of any 
ultimate loss by the Federal Government is 
further reduced by required subscription to 
the Corporation’s capital stock by borrowing 
cooperatives, as previously explained (ques- 
tions 27 and 29). The specific reserves for 
losses of one-quarter of 1 percent (questions 
36 and 37) and the private, capital-stock sub- 
scription by borrowers will build up an ample 
cushion against any possible future losses. 
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The basic security for any mortgage loan, 
of course, is the value of the property on 
which it is made and the economic stability 
of the borrower. Because of the required ad- 
herence to sound planning and construction 
standards by the coperatives and the elimi- 
nation of speculative profits in construction 
and management of their projects, the in- 
herent value of these projects will offer much 
better mortgage security than is now found 
in many rental projects built and operated 
for profit. The income from coperative proj- 
ects also is likely to be more stable over the 
years because rents or monthly charges will 
be lower than otherwise available and the 
occupants will own the projects and thus 
have every incentive to keep them in first- 
class condition. 

All of the administrative expenses of the 
National Mortgage Corporation for Housing 
Cooperatives will be met from the interest 
and fees charged borrowers. The interest 
charged must be high enough to cover the 
general administrative costs of the Corpora- 
tion, and the costs for special services, such 
as inspections, will be met from fees paid by 
the borrowing cooperatives (question 35). 

The initial stock investment in the Cor- 
pcration to be made by the Government 
would be limited to $100,000,000; would bear 
cumulative dividends; would be preferred as 
to dividends and assets; and would be re- 
placed over a period of time by stock invest- 
ment made by private borrowers (questions 
23 through 29). 

The title authorizes the Cooperative Hous- 
ing Commissioner to assist in the organiza- 
tion of housing cooperatives and in the 
planning, construction, and operation of 
their projects. Although this assistance nat- 
urally involves certain administrative ex- 
penses by the Federal Government, it is not 
a subsidy in any accepted meaning of the 
term. Rather, it is a public service com- 
parable to many others furnished by the 
Federal Government. It is also designed to 
benefit the Government by protecting 
against losses on the mortgage loans to co- 
operatives. Many of those who oppose cer- 
tain other features of the title agree that a 
program of technical assistance by the Gov- 
ernment to housing cooperatives would serve 
a laudable public purpose and would be en- 
tirely justified (question 13). There are 
numerous precedents for such technical aid 
by the Government (question 14). 

It should be noted, too, that the title would 
direct the cooperative Housing Commissioner 
to administer the program in such a Manner 
that the cooperatives themselves, acting in- 
dividually or through joint undertakings, 
would, as soon as feasible, supply their own 
technical advice and assistance and thereby 
gradually reduce and terminate such tech- 
nical advice and assistance by the Commis- 
sioner. 

The Cooperative Housing Commissioner 
would also be authorized to make prelimi- 
nary advances to cooperatives to assist them 
in making plans for housing projects which 
are eligible for mortgage loans from the Na- 
tional Mortgage Corporation for Housing 
Cooperatives. This would in no sense be a 
subsidy program. The preliminary advances 
would have to be repaid out of the mortgage 
loans and the borrower would have to pay 
interest on the advances equal to the cost 
of money to the Treasury, plus one-half of 
1 percent per annum. The sound initial 
guidance furnished through technical advice 
and assistance under the title would ma- 
terially reduce the chance of losses on the 
advances. Before any advances could be 
made, the Cooperative Housing Commis- 
sioner would have to determine that the 
borrower is a bona fide cooperative or non- 
profit corporation whose methods of opera- 
tion are such as will avoid the use of funds 
for any speculative purpose or the payment 
of excessive fees, salaries, or charges (ques- 
tions 16 through 20). 





Dorothy Kenyon’s Associations—She Is 
Judged by the Company She Keeps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak. 
er, a wise man once said that what we 
say is not important but it is what we 
do that really counts. When Senator 
McCartuy called attention to the organ. 
izations she has joined in the past and 
charged that she was keeping such bad 
company that she was disqualified from 
being a United States delegate to the 
United Nations, Miss Kenyon was in- 
censed end said that the Senator was q 
liar. But in view of her record the 
Senator was absolutely correct. 

Mr. George Sokolsky has rendered a 
real pu.wlic service by setting forth a 
bill of particulars showing the groups to 
which Miss Kenyon was identified. His 
article appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald for Sunday March 19, 
1950: 





THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 


Guilt by association is an ugly doctrine, 
Among some primitive peoples, if one mem- 
ber of a family were accused of a crime, 
every member of the family is held account- 
able. In some schools, teachers still hold an 
entire class responsible for the conduct of 
one pupil, which is a form of socializing 
guilt repugnant to our way of life which is 
based on individual responsibility. 

However, the term, “guilt by association,” 
as it is currently being used, is something 
quite different. What we do is to follow 
the old adage, “Birds of a feather flock 
together.” 

We go back to the proved sociological 
postulate that where there is a community 
of kind, there is likely to be an association 
of those who have similar tastes. When, 
therefore a person appears on a large number 
of Communist or Communist-front activi- 
ties, the assumption must be that that per- 
son has made a voluntary choice to associate 
with such people and their activities. 

Take, for instance, the case of Dorothy 
Kenyon. The lady says that she is not 4 
Communist and has never been one. We 
must take her word for that. But how shall 
this record be explained? 

1. The American Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom petitioned to dis- 
continue the Dies committee. This organi- 
zation existed to defend Communists from 
investigation; Dorothy Kenyon appears 
among the signatories. 

2. American Committee for Protection of 
the Foreign Born has been officially declared 
subversive. This organization was estab- 
lished by the Communist Party and has been 
closely linked to the International Labor 
Defense (also listed as subversive); Dorothy 
Kenyon’s name appeared there. 

3. In 1944 a number of American women 
of distinction sent greetings to the women 
of Soviet Russia. (We were then Ailies in 
war.) Dorothy Kenyon’s name appeared 
there. 

4. From 1934 to 1941, one of the principal 
transmission belts of communism in this 
country was the American Youth Congress. 
Dorothy Kenyon’s name appeared there. 

5. Earl Browder, testifying before the 
House Committee on un-American activities 
in September, 1939, described the Consumers 











sonal Federation as a Communist trans- 


nission belt. Dorothy Kenyon’s name ap- 
peared there. 

*'g. The coordinating committee to lift the 
embargo was a Communist front organized 
to aid Soviet Russia’s efforts in the Spanish 
civil war. Dorothy Kenyon’s name appeared 


"9 The Council for Pan American Democ- 
racy was organized and supported publicly 
by the Communist parties of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Chile, Cuba, and 


Venezuela. Dorothy Kenyon’s name appear- 
ed there. 

8. The Descendants of the American Revo- 
lution was designed to be a left-wing organi- 
zation to compete with and ridicule the 


Sons and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Dorothy Kenyon’s name appeared 
there. 

9. A group of organizations came into being 
to bring pressures on the motion-picture 
producers to produce pro-Russian and pro- 


Communist films. The most active was 
Film Audiences for Democracy. Dorothy 
Kenyon appeared on the advisory board. 


10. Simon W. Gerson, an active and ad- 
mitted Communist, was given public office 
by the borough president of Manhattan in 
New York City. This led to an active pro- 
test. A committee was formed to defend 
Gerson. Dorothy Kenyon appeared on that 
committee as representing the consumers’ 
unions, 

11. The Lawyers Committee on American 
Relations With Spain was on the Communist 
side of the Spanish Revolution. Dorothy 
Kenyon’s name appeared there. 

12. League of Women Shoppers has been 
declared a Communist-front by the House 
prolonged investigation. Dorothy Kenyon’s 
name appeared there. 

13. The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, successor to Friends of 
the Soviet Union, has been officially declared 
subversive. Dorothy Kenyon’s name ap- 
peared there. 

14, For many years Tom Mooney’s impris- 
onment was used to raise money for the 
Communist Party. Dorothy Kenyon’s name 
appeared on the New York Tom Mooney 
Committee. 

15. Political Prisoners Bail Fund Commit- 
tee was organized to aid arrested Commu- 
nists and left-wingers. . Dorothy Kenyon’s 
name appeared there. 

16. Morris U. Schappes, an admitted Com- 
munist, was tried in a court for perjury and 
convicted. The Schappes Defense Commit- 
tee was organized for him. Dorothy Ken- 
yon’s name appeared there. 

I have cited these examples to show a 
pattern of activity. This pattern does not 
necessarily make Miss Kenyon a Communist, 
but it does, in my opinion, open to question 
her judgment and her associations. In the 
present war between this country and Soviet 
Russia the constant association, for what- 
ever reason, must stimulate concern. 





The Best Recipe for Bean Soup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
when I was a boy working in the timber 
Camps of the Northwest, where the men 
Were hearty eaters and the food was sub- 
stantial, bean soup was a staple. In dis- 
cussing the camp fare the loggers were 
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prone to quote the French lumberjack’s 
maxim, “The little white bean makes the 
best pea soup.” 

Bean soup has become an epicurean 
delight in the repasts of our Nation’s 
lawmakers and is regularly served in 
both the House and Senate restaurants, 
thanks to the legislative forethought of 
Idaho’s past great senatorial leader, Fred 
T. Dubois. 

The cooking class in the home eco- 
nomics department of Idaho State Uni- 
versity, like education throughout our 
country, is advancing and has brought 
out a new recipe for making better bean 
soup, included in a press release recently 
received, which is respectfully submitted 
to the culinary department of the House 
and Senate restaurants: 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, March 18.— 
When Author Kenneth Crawford recently 
criticized in the Saturday Evening Post the 
bean soup that has been served in the Sen- 
ate restaurant at Washington since 1891 he 
really started things stirring in the home- 
economics department at the University of 
Idaho. 

Crawford should have known better, for 
no one criticizes a bean—or potato—dish 
without causing 2 rattling of pots and pans 
by the Idaho home economists. Crawford 
innocently, however, said of the soup intro- 
duced to senatorial gourmets more than a 
half century ago by Senator Fred Dubois, of 
Idaho: 

“Through all the years that I have covered 
the Senate, I have sustained myself in large 
part on this soup. It has got neither better 
nor worse, and still isn’t too good, but will, 
as my continued existence proves, sustain 
a thin spark of life.” 

In Idaho, those were fighting words. Prof. 
Adah Lewis and her foods students, consid- 
ered them not only a reflection on a former 
outstanding citizen of the State, but on 
beans, which are an important product of 
Idaho. Miss Lewis had her class first pre- 
pare soup according to the famed Dubois rec- 
ipe, and then soups with variations. She 
reported today: 

“Mr. Crawford’s comments were unjusti- 
fied. The Dubois recipe as given in the Post 
makes a fine soup. After sampling, we can 
understand why it has been served so long 
in the Senate restaurant. It is a heavy type 
of soup with high seasonings. Probably 
most of the Congressmen enjoy smoking, and, 
as this is inclined to dull the sense of taste, 
the high flavor of the Dubois recipe would 
be most acceptable. 

“The majority of the class, however, felt 
that it was unfortunate that the excellent 
flavor of beans—particularly Idaho beans—is 
submerged in the Duhois recipe. A new 
recipe developed in the class by Margaret 
Weber, of Moscow, and Bernadean Reese, of 
Boise, keeps the bean flavor intact, and was 
voted superior even to the Dubois recipe 
which has stood the test of time.” 

In 1907, when the Dubois soup was dropped 
briefly from the Senate restaurant’s menu, 
the Senate Rules Committee specifically 
ordered the restaurant manager to put it 
back quick. Now Miss Lewis would like the 
committee to order at least a trial of the new 
soup developed by the university students, 
which has been called Idaho bean soup. 

The recipe (for 2 quarts): 214 quarts of 
water, 5 ounces sliced ham hock or chunk of 
bacon or a mixture of the two, 114 cups 
washed navy soup beans, 3 tablespoons diced 
onion, 1 cup mashed potatoes, 1 teaspoon 
chopped parsley, 2 tablespoons celery, 8 table- 
spoons butter, 1 teaspoon salt, pepper if de- 
sired. Braise onions in butter. Mix all in- 
gredients in a heavy saucepan. Cover and 
simmer slowly for 2 hours. 
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Mr. Truman Demagogues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I include 
an editorial that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald on Sunday, March 
19, 1950: 


THE DAY OF THE DEMAGOGUE 


Mr. Truman took off for another vacation 
the other day, saying “I never felt better 
in my life or had less.” 

How he feels, we wouldn’t know. But the 
other half of his crack is pure demagogic 
fraud. 

Here is an exfarmer, a busted haberdashery 
dealer and ex-county judge, who came to 
Washington as a Senator in effect by ap- 
pointment of a crook who was finally jailed 
for political criminality. 

By a fluke Truman happened to be made 
chairman of a special committee on war 
contracts, which brought on a lot of pub- 
licity he could never in life have anticipated. 

By another fluke, he was again in effect 
appointed to the Vice Presidency by the 
dying Roosevelt, who used Truman and his 
war made publicity status to duck a row be- 
tween the Communists who wanted Henry 
Wallace again for Vice President in term IV 
of the Roosevelt dynasty, and the southern 
Democrats who wanted James Byrnes. 

By yet another fluke, Truman succeeded to 
the Presidency of the United States just as 
the American Nation was winning the big- 
gest and most expensive and most inexcus- 
able war in history. The people promptly 
showed what they thought of him by electing 
an overwhelmingly opposition Congress. 

That Eightieth Congress did a magnificent 
job of pulling things together out of chaos. 
Then, the Republican party laid down and 
took for granted that it could take over the 
Presidency in 1948 with less than nothing. 

So still another fluke elected Truman to 
the Presidency. His campaign was a rackety- 
rax, disjointed, quarrelsome show. But it 
did at least have the juice of life, and that 
tells why he won against the Republican 
nonentity. 

POWER BY ACCIDENT 


Never had less? Today, this little man of 
little force is the most powerful individual 
in civilization. He gets a salary of stagger- 
ing size. On top of that, he gets a whop- 
ping, tax-free expense account. He gets his 
rent free in the biggest house in town, the 
most famous in the Republic. 

He gets to ride around, all still free, in air- 
planes, yachts, trains and automobiles fur- 
nished him by the taxpayers of this country. 
Generals and admirals bow and scrape before 
him. Senators grovel for his nod. 

Human nature being what it is, this little 
man has ballooned to think he is a genius. 
He pounds the desk with his fist and de- 
mands of the taxpayers a whole galaxy of 
socialistic undertakings. 

We are all supposed to permit destruction 
of this country’s health and growth, just to 
keep feeding this two-bit Caesar with the 
meat that makes him think he’s great. 

For, in spite of all his present power, Tru- 
man is greedy for more. He would put the 
Federal Government in full command of 
farming, education, housing, medicine, bank- 
ing, mining, manufacturing, and in the final 
analysis, even the local selling and use of 
goods. 

He asks taxation that is confiscatory, dis- 
criminates against one citizen in favor of 
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another, and so weakens the practice of busi- 
ness that private enterprise fears every day 
ior its life. 

Then, to deceive and conceal his actual 
arrogant abuse of Office, this typical dema- 
gogue of our day pretends a humility and 
low estate with “I never had less.” 

Would you like to understand the condi- 


tion of affairs that made Truman and also 
mexes it basic to the life of this Republic 
that all his kind be driven out of power? 


Well, we can think of no quicker, simpler, 
easier outline of the whole story than you will 
find in a little book called the Revolt of the 
Masses, now some 20 years old, but as fresh 
and timely as tomorrow. 


THE TALE OF pur TIMES 


The author is one Jose Ortega y Gasset, a 
Spaniard. You can get an excellent transla- 
tion in English, 204 pages, for $38. As you 
read it, a philosopher’s tract of 1930, you 
see forecast all the fierce demagogues of our 
day, Hitler, Stalin, Roosevelt, Mussolini— 
and finally Truman. 

What they are, why they are, how they 
came and how they can go. Revolt is filled 
with wise words everybody knows to be true. 
For instance: 

“This is the gravest danger that today 
threatens civilization: State intervention; 
the absorption of all spontaneous historical 
action, which in the long run sustains, 
nourishes and impels human destinies. 

“Society will have to live for the State, 
man for the governmental machine. And 
as, after all, it is only a machine whose 
existence and maintenance depend on the 
vital supports around it, the State, after 
sucking out the very marrow of society, will 
be left bloodless, a skeleton, dead with that 
rusty death of machinery, more grucsome 
than the death of a living organism.” 

So wrote a witty, shrewd little Spaniard 
20 years ago, as he charted in advance the 
rise of fascism and communism, damned 
them both and warned against the dema- 
gogue in command of total power, where- 
ever found. 

Well, the Spaniard is still alive and around. 
What does he see for us, now? The United 
£tates of America, once the freest and most 
independent Republic in the history of the 
world, has suffered the infliction of two 
demagogues in 20 years. How much more 
can we take, and live? 

It is not the demagogue, Truman, who 
never had less. It is the United States of 
America. 





Salaries of Postmasters and Postal 
Supervisors 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a statement I have submitted to 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service in support of bills H. R. 
4678 and H. R. 4757, which are intended 
to correct certain inequities in Public 
Law 134 by a proper and more equitable 
modification of salaries of postmasters 
and postal supervisors: 


STATEMENT TO House Post OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE SUBCOMMITTEE CONSIDERING H. R. 
4678 aNnp H. R. 4757 


Mr. Chairman, allow me to thank you and 
the members of your committee for granting 
me the opportunity to present my statement. 


I am here today in support of H. R. 4678 
and H. R. 4757, which are intended to correct 
certain inequities in Public Law 134 by a 
proper and more equitable modification of 
salaries of postmasters and postal supervisors. 
It is my earnest conviction that these postal 
officials, who are directly responsible for the 
proper functioning of our postal service, are 
grossly underpaid in relationship to their 
responsibilities and the duties they perform. 

I happen to be quite well acquainted with 
the posial set-up in New York City, my home 
city, which has the largest postal service em- 
ploying many thousands of people and serv- 
ing the world’s largest manufacturing and 
industrial area. It requires men of great 
experience and long years cf devoted service 
to plan and direct this important phase of 
New York’s economic activity. Can you pic- 
ture for a moment the paralyzing effect on 
this great industrial center if the mail serv- 
ice should suddenly or for any length of time 
become disrupted because of inadequacy or 
inexperience? 

The bills which your committee is now 
eonsidering are in no way to be regarded as 
a new effort toward a salary increase for 
one group of officials over another. I prefer 
to regard these measures merely as an over- 
due adjustment of salaries, or putting them 
in balance to mak. them commensurate with 
the duties and the responsibilities we have 
entrusted to these officials in the postal 
service. 

We have heard it said so often that the 
Government is losing so many of its ablest 
and trusted officials because it is not accord- 
ing them decent salaries. Private industry 
has long ago realized the importance of pay- 
ing its officials and employees in a manner 
commensurate with their responsibilities, 
and the result has been that many of our 
most loyal and capable men have been 
attracted to private industry. Today, we all 
know that it is poor economy on the part of 
the Government to refuse to make the neces- 
sary adjustments, in order to retain those 
who have served so faithfully and from whose 
knowledge and vast experience we all benefit. 

Here we have an excellent oportunity to 
correct an injustice by placing the salaries 
of postmasters and postal supervisors on a 
par with salaries paid to people who hold 
positions of high responsibility in other Gov- 
ernment services or in private industry. In 
my estimation, these overdue adjustments 
are quite modest. 

I regard these bills, H. R. 4678 and H. R. 
4757, as meritorious legislation and strongly 
urge you to act favorably on them. 





Relations Between Western Germany and 
Europe at Lowest Point Since War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST, GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Dorothy Thompson from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of March 16, 1950: 

ON THE RECORD—RELATIONS BETWEEN WEST- 
ERN GERMANY AND Europe aT LOWEST POINT 
SINCE WaR 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

A dispatch from Germany states “United 
States observers in Benn and elsewhere in 
western Germany are surprised and, in some 
cases, alarmed at the bitterness that has 
been aroused” by the agreement concluded 
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between the French Government 2; 
Saar territory. 

It is not the bitterness which is astonish. 
ing. It is the astonishment of the allied op. 
servers which astonishes. Weeks ago this 
column warned that the Saar proposals 
would shake the whole west European struc. 
ture. This has now happened. Relations 
between western Germany and Europe are a 
the lowest point since the war. 

This deterioration comes in a critical mo- 
ment. Unemployment in western Germany 
has reached 2,000,000—and this figure does 
not include the large number of the partly 
employed. Popular discontent is rising, the 
continued dismantling of industries furnish. 
ing an additional focus of discontent, espe- 
cially among workers. 
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CRISIS AIDS COMMUNISTS 


he Communists are taking advantage of 
the triple crisis: Saar, dismantling, un- 
employment. The currency reform pro- 
duced a boom, as it brought to a famished 
market long-hoarded goods and opened em- 
ployment. But the economic structure is 
basically undermined by the vast augmenta- 
tion to the population of penniless expellces 
from that part of Germany annexed by Po- 
land and from the satellite states. These 
number 9,000,000, including a disproportion- 
ate number of women, children and aged 
who must be sustained by the labor of others. 

Among displaced workers unemployment 
is far higher than in the indigenous popu- 
lation. Now in this threefold crisis, Com- 
munist Poland has decided to expel those 
Germans who survived the earlier purges. 
This will add another 200,000 to 400,000 un- 
employed, and further complicate the dis- 
astrous housing situation. 

Although the Allies are protesting in War- 
saw and have said they won’t take more 
than 25,000, it is impossible to throw them 
back, or to refuse Germans asylum in their 
own country. 

The Franco-Saar agreement can be under- 
stood from the viewpoint of the Saarlanders, 
who, under it, are much more prosperous 
than other Germans. But the repercussions 
in Germany are inevitable. The Saar be- 
comes, for 50 years, a colony of France. It 
leases France its coal mines for that period; 
integrates its railway system with the 
French; and puts its foreign affairs, customs, 
monetary, and economic policies under 
French control. 


GERMANY DISMEMBERED 


The irony is that there is no limit to which 
the Adenauer government would not go to 
achieve economic and political integration 
of the whole of western Germany with 
France. But what no German government 
could accept—and remain in office—is fur- 
ther dismemberment of the gravely mutilat- 
ed country. Neither will any truth-loving 
person swallow the argument that the dis- 
position of the Saar is still left to the “peace 
treaty.” The disposition of eastern Ger- 
many was “left to the peace treaty” in the 
Potsdam agreement—while the expulsion of 
its population was agreed to. Germany has 
been dismembered by faits accompli and no 
one will believe that the British and Ameri- 
cans have permitted France to take an ac- 
tion they intend later to reverse. 

Thus, the most pro-western and 
French government Germany is ever likely 
to have, has been slapped in the face and, in 
the dynamics of democracy, has suffered de- 
feat. 

Last week, Secretary of State Acheson said 
America must mobilize the whole of her 
diplomacy. At the same time, it was at- 


pro- 


nounced that we are bringing pressure on the 
French to give more freedom to the Bao Dal 
Government of Indio-China. Now, what sort 
of diplomacy is it that permits the French 
to make a colony in Europe—and to take 
from an extremely friendly German Govern- 
ment what they had granted Adolf Hitler? 
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The ! repeated warnings of the rebirth of 
nalism are really silly. For the 
only three political choices: To 
d European, go Communist, or 
nalism. And while the Com- 
t uniting communism with na- 
m, the western allies are systemati- 
ting Europeanism. 
more, it is a very weak France 
1us cutting ties with a friendly 
rnment with the consent of the 
cretary Acheson. Communist 
y has an army on its feet which 
w than the French—five fully 
ivisions to the French’s two—and 
h Communists are preventing the 
American munitions in French 
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: y can say that whom the gods 
uld « roy, they first make feeble and 
nf -minded. 
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| Uniform System of Automobile 
Registration 


tr 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


BRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


nday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
tr i a bill in the House of Rep- 
s; which will require Congress 
he initial step in encouraging 
pment of a nationally uniform 
automobile registration. 
was prompted by the fact that 
a Wide variance among the laws 
many of our States concerning auto- 
jile registration which often leads to 
» and uncertainty in commer- 
ictions involving automobiles, 
ly in transactions which in- 
movement of automobiles from 
» to another. 
ig to the bill, the Director of 
ministrative Office of the United 
rts is to be entrusted with the 
establishing a uniform procedure 
ropriate fees for the registration 
mobiles by clerks of the United 
; district courts. Automobiles are 
istered in the district where the 
reside or have their principal 
business, 
fined by my bill, the term auto- 
ies to all motor vehicles, in- 
ucks, trailers, and motorcycles. 
tion forms will be supplied by 
States district court clerks. 
will have to enter their name 
) S; a description of the auto- 
including manufacturer, type 
lel of vehicle, serial number and 
imber; a statement of all prior 
of title; and a statement of 
against the automobile. 
ll prescribes a fine of not more 
1,000 or imprisonment for not 
n 1 year, or both, for false 
lents knowingly and willfully 
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The ¢l clerk’s certificate will be conclu- 


ence of ownership of the vehicle 
: presumptive evidence of the ex- 
ce Or nonexistence of liens, 
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If enacted into law it will be the first 
time a Federal law established a uni- 
form system of registration of title of 
property. 

It is hoped that because the law is per- 
missive and not mandatory in term, it 
will be held constitutional if attacked in 
the courts. 

It should be most effective, however, 
because of simplicity of the method 
established for proving ownership. 

It is deserving of early consideration 
and speedy enactment. 





Mr. Smith Locks a Barn Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
include the following editorial appear- 
ing in the Richmond News-Leader of 
Thursday, March 16, 1950: 


Mr. SMITH Locks A BaRN Door 


Every now and then we see in the press 
that some prophet of the political New 
Jerusalem is wagging a sorrowful head, full 
of the miseries that so many misguided sin- 
ners haven’t found the true religion. The 
temptation, on reading these weep-easies, is 
to throw the newspaper at the cat and go for 
a long walk. Such a mood is upon us now, 
after reading Marquis Childs’ lament at the 
Smith amendment to the National Science 
Foundation Act. Mr. Childs views this 
amendment heavily as a “chipping away of 
our freedoms,” and he says lugubriously that 
it will “give the FBI the authority of a Ges- 
tapo and destroy a large area of academic 
freedom and the right of free inquiry.” 

What is the Smith amendment? It is a 
paragraph inserted in the Science Founda- 
tion Act by Virginia’s Congressman Howarp 
W. Smiru, and it reads, in full: 

“No person shall be employed by the 
Foundation and no scholarship shall be 
awarded to any person by the Foundation 
unless and until the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation shall have investigated the 
loyalty of such person and reported to the 
Foundation such person is loyal to the United 
States, believes in our system of government, 
and is not and has not at any time been a 
member of any organization declared sub- 
versive by the Attorney-General or (of) any 
organization that teaches or advocates the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence.” 

The prohibition against paying out tax 
fuids to any person who at any time may 
have been a member of an organization now 
declared subversive is perhaps a little sweep- 
ing. Mr. SmitrH himself confessed that “I 
feel I have gone pretty far,” but viewing the 
amendment as a whole he regarded it—and 
so do we—aS squarely in the public interest. 
What it means is that employees of the na- 
tional foundation, privy to the gravest se- 
crets of our national defense—the secrets 
on which the very survival of this Nation 
may depend—must not have soft spots in 
their loyalty to our way of life. 

Is that a chipping away of freedoms, or 
is it a reasonable shoring up of those free- 
doms? Mr. Smirn said his idea was to lock 
the barn door, and reflecting upon the 
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treachery of the eminent Dr. Fuchs, we can’t 
think offhand of a better idea. The foun- 
dation’s appropriations are limited to $500,- 
000 at the moment, with an outside top of 
$15,000,000 per year; this is the barest drop 
in the bucket now being spent for scien- 
tific research. When Mr. Childs finds in 
this amendment the destruction of a large 
area of academic freedom and the right of 
free inquiry, he is finding spooks and bo- 
geymen that simply are not there. 

Perhaps it is worth observing again that 
this Nation’s beloved rights and freedoms 
are not unlimited in their scope. They never 
have been, legally, traditionally, constitu- 
tionally, or any other way. The right of 
free speech gives no man the right to patrol 
a neighborhood’s streets at midnight, shout- 
ing obscenities through a loud speaker. And 
the right of free inquiry and the freedom 
of academic research have similar proscrip- 
tions in the public interest. Mr. Childs may 
not see it that way, but to any man who 
views the Communists warily as so many 
rattlesnakes, the Smith amendment will 
seem a desirable safeguard of our national 
security. 








How Bad Can United States Foreign 
Policy Get? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I should 
like to present to the Members of this 
body a thought-provoking editorial from 
the Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman for 
Sunday, March 19. Editor Robert D. 
Lusk has been critically interested in 
the foreign policy of this country and has 
devoted a good deal of time studying 
problems in international relations. I 
recommend this clear, concise editorial 
to all Americans who, like myself, won- 
der at times just where our present diplo- 
matic policy is taking us. 

The editorial follows: 


How Bap Can UNtrep STAtTses FOREIGN 
Pouticy GET? 


One of the most ridiculous assertions to 
be made by an administration official recently 
was that made Friday by a State Department 
official, John 8S. Peurifoy, when he charged 
that the current Senate investigation of 
possible communistic influences in the State 
Department is hurting United States foreign 
policy. 

Peurifoy said that charges by Senator 
JosePpH McCartHy, of Wisconsin, against 
State Department workers have caused dam- 
age “bota in terms of the day to day conduct 
of the foreign relations of the United States 
Government and in terms of human re- 
lations.” 

This would be a serious thing if it were an 
established fact that United States foreign 
policy was something definite and construc- 
tive, and that it has been a success and bene- 
ficial to the citizens of the United States. 

But has United States foreign policy the 
past 5 years been anything that it would be 
criminal to disrupt or harm? 

Consider Yalta and Potsdam. The United 
States negotiated terms at those places with 
the Russians which gave Manchuria Je 
and set up the Chinese disaster, which gave 
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Russia a chattel mortgage on the millions 
of people in central Europe, which committed 
an incredibly stupid blunder in putting the 
United States in Berlin to govern without any 
secure supply line to the city from the United 
States zone in Germany. 

Consider the billions of dollars the United 
States had to spend on the Berlin airlift, a 
triumph of technology and airmanship made 
necessary by diplomatic stupidity. 

Consider the Truman doctrine launched in 
February 1947, and how it took the United 
States away from the sincere support of the 
United Nations down the blind alley of unt- 
lateral action, with the United States try- 
ing to play Atlas and support the whole world 
single-handed. That doctrine put the 
United States into action in Greece and 
Turkey, destroyed its moral position of lead- 
ership, and marked an employment of force 
which the sad state of our armed forces con- 
verts into a bluff. It enabled Russia to em- 
ploy force in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
China without the United States being able 
to criticize effectively because of its precedent 
in Greece with military action aaginst Com- 
munist guerrillas. 

Consider the Marshall plan. It performed 
the humanitarian miracle of feeding starved 
millions for 2 years but as a diplomatic 
weapon it has only perpetuated certain eco- 
nomic and political evils. Chief among them 
is the continuation of the illusion that 
France is a reliable western ally. Its only 
reason for existing now is to help western 
Europe integrate its economy and create the 
tools for its own sustenance. There is no 
amount of proof that it is so succeeding. 

Remember the Palestine muddle and how 
President Truman changed his attitude of 
the United States towards Palestine parti- 
tion—during a congressional election time 
when New York votes apparently had priority 
over peace in Palestine—not once, but three 
times. This vacillation disgusted the British 
and other nations to a great degree. 

Finally, consider how Marshall came back 
from China’s civil war recommending a do- 
nothing policy and Acheson, the next Secre- 
tary of State, continued a hands-off and 
let’s let the dust settle policy. The result 
Was an easy victory for Mao Tse-Tung and 
his Communist armies and China and 450,- 
000,000 more people came under the control 
of the Kremlin in Moscow. This loss was a 
terrific one for the western nations. It gave 
not only all of China to Red Russian control 
but set up the way for communism to take 
over the Near East. Even Secretary of State 
Acheson now realizes that, for he said in his 
San Francisco speech March 15: 

“We now face the prospect that the Com- 
munists may attempt to use China as a base 
for probing for other weak spots which they 
can move into and exploit.” 

Acheson's vision is remarkably clear after 
the fact. Almost as clear as the vision of 
many who saw and voiced inevitable conse- 
quences of United States do-nothing failure 
in China before the collapse. 

In the face of that dismal succession of 
failures, caused and permitted by decisions 
by President Truman, the Secretary of State, 
and their advisers, how can a State Depart- 
ment official have the intestinal fortitude to 
say that criticism of State Department is 
hurting foreign policy? 

A review of United States foreign policy 
failures such as the foregoing strengthens 
agreement with the remark made by na- 
tionally known commentator Dorothy 
Thompson in Chicago last month that: 

“We have found that policies have been 
made which are incomprehensible unless we 
assume that there were persons actively en- 
gaged in making them who wished to serve 
other than American interests.” 





A Blitz Against the Forces of Inaction 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to observe that the Massachu- 
setts newspapers are alert to the out- 
standing service which our colleague, the 
Honorable JoHN W. HESELTON, is per- 
forming in his tenacious fight to see that 
surplus food commodities are distributed 
to those who need them rather than be- 
ing destroyed. If newspapers through- 
out the country took up the cudgels in 
the same manner as the Holyoke Tran- 
script and the North Adams Transcript, 
it might be possible to get action out of 
the Administration forces to bring about 
greater sanity in the handling of this 
program. 

As one of the four Republican Members 
who first introduced bills on the subject, 
I am grateful to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts for his indefatigable ef- 
forts. When JouHn HESELToN tackles 
something, he never lets up so long as 
there remains a glimmer of hope for 
success. Although he has not received 
any satisfactory reply from the Secretary 
of Agriculture or from the President, va- 
cationing in Key West, it is quite possible 
that the announcement by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture that he 
would hold hearings next Wednesday on 
our bills designed to assist in the dis- 
tribution of food to the needy and hun- 
gry is inspired by the campaign without 
let-up which our capable and industrious 
colleague has waged. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following recent editorials 
from the Holyoke Transcript and the 
North Adams Transcript: 

{From the Holyoke Transcript of March 10, 
1959] 

Congressman HESELTON has hit the jackpot 
again with his probe of the $100-a-minute 
waste for charges of storing food commodi- 
ties. Even President Truman can’t snap out 
an answer for it, not even a wisecrack. 





[From the North Adams Transcript of March 
13, 1950] 


Just Not INTERESTED 


The Federal Government is spending mil- 
lions of dollars for surplus potatoes, eggs, 
dried milk, and other foodstuffs. It is spend- 
ing more millions to store what it is buy- 
ing—and then is storing it so long that it 
is spoiling. 

At the same time local communities are 
spending millions of dollars for food for 
welfare recipients—at full market prices. 

Appalled at such a situation}; Congress- 
man JOHN W. HESELTON has put these two 
facts together and come up with a proposal 
that, instead of storing food and letting it 
rot, the Government see that as much as 
possible of it be diverted for local welfare 
use. 

This would relieve the Federal Treasury of 
the terrific storage expense it is now carry- 
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ing, would cut local welfare food bills, anq 
would reduce the terrific loss representeq by 
spoilage. 

It would seem that such a simple anq 
practical solution—one that would mean 
really important dollar savings both to the 
Federal Government and local welfare de. 
partments, and resultant savings on both 
Federal and local tax bills—would be wel. 
comed and seized upon by those responsible 
for carrying out the agricultural policies of 
the Truman administration. 

But such an assumption is wrong. 

At first, when the potato scandal was hot 
it looked as though Mr. HEsE.ton might be 
going to get somewhere. But Federal in. 
sistence that local communities would have 
to pay for the transportation, packaging, and 
storage of any surplus commodities distrib. 
uted for welfare use discouraged most cities 
and towns from even applying for the food. 

Accordingly, on February 2, Mr. HEse.ton 
and three other Congressmen filed identical 
bills under which the Department of Agri. 
culture would b2 permitted to assume these 
packing and storage costs, paying for them 
with funds that otherwise it would have to 
spend anyway for storing them until they 
rotted and had to be thrown away—a dead 
loss. 

Up to now, absolutely nothing has been 
done toward getting this common-sense pro- 
vision enacted. Mr. HeszLTon has continued 
to bombard Secretary Brannan—and finally 
even President Truman—with demands for 
action. So far he hasn’t even received an 
answer from either of them. 

Since February 2, when the bills were filed, 
he estimates that the Federal Government 
has paid out approximately $2,160,000 in 
carrying charges on 16 food commodities— 
money that could have been used to pay 
transportation and other costs necessary to 
get these foodstuffs in the hands of needy 
people who could well use them. 

And that $2,160,000 represents almost ex- 
actly the full tax payments of 40,000 tax- 
payers earning an average of $3,000 a year. 

Meanwhile, these carrying costs continue 
to mount, more food continues to spoil, and 
local tax money continues to be spent to 
buy welfare food at top prices. 

Mr. HESELTON’s last Move was a last-min- 
ute telegram asking President Truman to 
intervene before he left on his Key West 
vacation, 

He didn’t even get an answer. 

So the President has gone fishing. The 
appalling waste continues. And the bill is 
being paid by all those who have been strug- 
gling the last few days to get their income- 
tax returns in by March 15. 

It seems incredible, but apparently Mr. 
Truman and his administration just aren't 
interested in anything which offers a sensi- 
ble and desirable chance of saving the tax- 
payers a few dollars. 





The Tragic Situation of Jews in Iron 
Curtain Countries 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 


here an unusually interesting document 
which is highly revealing of the tragic 















‘yation in which Jews find themselves 
i» the countries behind the iron curtain. 
I want to recommend it to every Member 
of this House as “must” reading. 
This document was prepared for the 
sr Zionist Committee for Relief and 
Pehabilitation, whose main office is in 
v York. An emissary of this organi- 

n recently visited Europe, where he 

with many people who had suc- 
Jed in coming out from behind the 
n curtain through devious ways. For 
obvious reasons, names of certain indi- 
viduals have been omitted. 

Here is the true story about the treat- 
ment meted out to Jews in the so-called 
peoples’ democracies of central and east- 
ern Europe: 

The information about the condition of 

s and of the campaign against Zionism 
nd Israel in eastern Europe has been com- 
iled from various sources, chiefly from dis- 
C s with tens of persons who have re- 

left those countries whom I saw in 
ich, and Vienna. 
ition in each country differs 
Yugoslavia generally is the excep- 
tion to the rule because there is no antago- 
ttitude toward Zionism and Israel in 
1. The number of Jews who have re- 
there is small. There are about 5,000 
>, Bulgaria, too, is almost no prob- 
lem you know, a sum of money had to 
> paid for each Jew who was taken out of 
The other satellite countries 
follo more or less, the “line” of Soviet 
Russi Poland and Czechoslovakia are a 
bit more liberal, but Hungary and Rumania 
! utal as Soviet Russia itself. 
R ding Soviet Russia, we know from 
* that some time ago an elimination 
from all Government positions, the 
, and diplomatic corps was started, 
the r is for which are obvious. The cam- 
paign is not an open one, and the papers 
don't carry stories about it, but it is being 
( ed in systematic fashion. In the 
untr} well as outside the country, in one 
nother way, all Jews are being re- 
‘om their posts and in their places are 
1 non-Jews. This is a result of the 
that they have for Jews and their 
tion with communism and Soviet 
is suspected. 
y speak also of deportations of Jews 
large cities in central Russia to 
villages. This is also done with an 

The government which is the sup- 
f work for all citizens has started reg- 

the coincidence that actually for Jews 

» lived their entire lives in Moscow 

ther large cities, they find employ- 
thousands of miles from any large 

This must have something to do 

> secret war preparations of Soviet 

enerally. They do not want to have 
J in the centers of the country at a time 
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the aforementioned source, we also 
hews that in Moscow there is now 
prepared a large spectacle-trial, which 
will be a Jewish trial, although among the 
120 used—Jewish writers, poets, and com- 
P there will also be a number of non- 
Jew The Jewish accused are guilty of 
causing the government embarrassment. For 
I ey spoke, declared, and wrote that 
dentify themselves with the Soviet re- 
100 percent and this has now been 
en false, particularly after the recogni- 
t the Jewish state. Those who have 
How yet paid dearly for this embarrassment 
ul be punished legally. This will be a 
hg to all Jews on the one hand, and 
ther, will be a quiet sort of justifica- 
for the present attitude of the covern- 

‘ to Jews generally, 
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The situation is different in the satellite 
countries. In Poland there has started a 
dreadful campaign against Zionism and Is- 
rael and a wildfire is spreading against Jews 
who want to desert and become vassals of 
American imperialism. It is believed that 
those Jews who will not take steps immedi- 
ately to leave this country, will meet more 
and more difficulty until the barriers will 
become entirely insurmountable and it will 
be too late. 

Czechoslovakia which was, until recently, 
the most liberal country in eastern Europe 
as far as Jewish wanderers were concerned— 
and even for some time under the Commu- 
nist rule—has also become unbearable. 
Escaped Jews from the neighboring countries 
are brutally returned and delivered into the 
hands of the special police from whose bestial 
hands the unfortunate victims can never 
twist themselves. 

Generally, a certain amount of panic is 
quite evident in the Communist circles in 
all of the countries of eastern Europe. This 
is particularly true of Jewish Communist 
circles. Suspicion and insecurity have be- 
come an integral part of the mass psychology. 
Certainly there is not a single leading Com- 
munist in those countries who has the least 
bit of security and who does not constantly 
tremble in fear of the slightest mark on his 
record. This is also quite evident in the free 
countries where strong Communist Parties 
exist. In France, for example, the big name 
in Jewish Communist circles was Raisky, for 
years and years. He was also the editor of 
the daily New Press. During Gromyko’s de- 
fense of the creation of a Jewish state in ses- 
sions of the United Nations, when all Com- 
munists understood the “go ahead” sign, 
Raisky excelled in editorials and impassioned 
speeches for the Jewish state and against 
Arab exploiters, former collaborationists of 
Hitler and Mussolini. Later, the “line” 
changed and Raisky had the misfortune not 
to follow it quickly enough and change to the 
new “line.” Naturally, he spoke and wrote 
against Zionism and Israel, but not with the 
same conviction with which he had pre- 
viously propagandized. So, a short while 
ago, he received orders from Poland to re- 
turn with his family within 8 days. (Raisky, 
who came originally from Poland, had lived 
in France for more than 20 years). He begged 
for at least two more weeks so that he could 
sell his house and furniture. But afew days 
later, he received at his home the necessary 
funds for his house, furniture, and traveling 
expenses. He and his family left and it is 
already known (from Poland and France) 
that he and his family have disappeared. 

The panic and the psychosis is even more 
pronounced in the satellite countries. Even 
in the highest positions in the regime there 
is great unrest and, consequently, political 
acrobatics are performed by everyone in order 
to be considered pure, even though this may 
often involve exposing another’s impurity, 
may he be a relative or friend. (This last is 
the fashion these days.) 

But all of this does not compare with the 
brutality and violence of these countries to- 
ward Zionism and Israel. Let us remember 
that even in Soviet Russia there existed 
Zionist mass organizations only a few years 
ago, and they carried on broad activities. 
Today there is no sign left of them. In both 
countries, Hungary and Rumania, Zionism 
and Zionists are terribly persecuted. 

The Hungarian Government approved the 
departure of 3,000 Jews to Israel. But the 
price that they exacted is well known. The 
foreign exchange or its equivalent worth in 
goods is taken ostensibly for the construc- 
tion of a hospital in Budapest for sick Jews. 
But everyone knows that this is no more 
than pretense. The 3,000 souls who will be 
permitted to leave are persons aged 55 years 
and children under 10 years. At the same 
time they must have relatives like brothers, 
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sisters, parents, or children in Israel. No 
others will be permitted to leave even if they 
meet this expensive price. Naturally, no pos- 
sessions can be taken with the eventual for- 
tunate emigrants. The clothing of each one 
who leaves may not exceed in value the sum 
of $100. How long it will take before the 
3,000 Jews will be able to leave Hungary, and 
generally if further changes for the worse 
will be made, no one knows. 

The hate of the Communist Party and es- 
pecially of the Jewish Communists against 
Zionism and Zionists is actually wild. The 
secret police and the entire security appara- 
tus of the government betrays Zionists with 
the most bitter vengeance. This is especially 
true when they deal with Socialist-Zionists, 
Poale Zion. The previous trials against 
leading Poale Zionists were only a drop in 
the bucket in comparison with the adminis- 
trative action and punitive measures which 
are enacted daily. 

How the trials were conducted does not 
have to be detailed here. It is enough to say 
that some of the veterans and respected Poale 
Zionists confessed at the trials that they were 
guilty of everything of which they were 
accused and they even admitted that the 
Israeli consul in Hungary is an agent of the 
American Government. But, as previously 
stated, this is only a small example of the 
bitterness and vehemence of the administr: 

ion toward Zionism. Hundreds of young 
labor Zionists are now in various labor camps 
and prisons and only because they ar* Zion- 
ist; 10 months, 1 year, 2 years—these sen- 
tences for Zionist activity are normal occur- 
rences. At the same time, accusations and 
imputations are made without any basis and 
no proof is necessary. The verdict is always 
guilty and the sentence is always incarcera- 
tion for a lengthy period. 

Of the approximately 130,000 Jews in Hun- 
gary, certainly 90 percent would want to leave 
the country. Even for the great majority of 
the Jewish Communists this may be an an- 
swer to their dilemma about a way of life 
and not because of ideological conviction. 
In Hungary communism was always in the 
minority. At the last free elections (3 years 
ago), the Communist Party received only 20 
percent of the vote. The entire so-called left 
bloc—Communists, Social Democrats, and 
other Socialist groups—received a total of 40 
percent of the vote. But soon there started 
the offensive of unification on one side and 
of split on the other side—in accordance with 
the Communist tactics—until they started 
using terroristic methods and under the dis- 
creet arm of a few Russian battalions, the 
well-known secret election, with the privilege 
given to the masses to vote openly—and even 
after all that, when the Communsit regime 
was already sitting securely in the saddle, 
the masses rushed to enlist in the ranks of 
the Communist Party. 

The brutality of the police forces can be 
felt most strongly in Hungary and Rumania 
in the question of Jewish emigration. The 
Hungarian-Austrian border is guarded most 
carefully. The number of Jewish victims 
who were shot while trying to cross the bor- 
der is not small at all. Only recently (about 
@ month ago) two members of our youth 
organization Busliah were riddled by bullets 
when they were trying to cross the border. 
Jews who are caught and survive the tortures 
and incarceration, consider themselves for- 
tunate. It is no secret that mines have been 
placed in various locations near the Hun- 
garian-Austrian border, just as during the 
war they were used as protection against 
the enemy’s invasion. 

Just as bitter is the situation surrounding 
Jewish emigration in Rumania. What spirit 
prevails among the Jewish masses in both 
countries? (In Hungary, there are 130,000 
Jews and in Rumania, 350,000.) The ma- 
jority is filled with defeatism. The terrible 
poverty, particularly in Rumania, has no 
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equal. The desire to go to Israel, which 
seems to many of them like an impossible 
dream, is still unwaveringly strong. They 
are afraid to go to the offices of the Israel 
consulate. Nevertheless, they brave it in 
the hope of a miracle. A short time ago, a 
transport of Jews left Czechoslovakia for 
Israel. It was arranged that the transport 
should leave via the Rumanian port city of 
Constanta. The Rumanian Government is- 
sued the necessary permits for the trans- 
port, eager probably for the financial profit 
involved. Rumanian Jews soon learned of 
the trainload ef Jewish emigrants headed for 
Israel which was traversing many large and 
small cities and they waited for the train 
at the stations and forcefully pushed them- 
selves into the cays, in an effort to save 
themselves. 

Later, when a few more transports were 
expected, the Rumanian Jews hit on a new 
plan. A number of them, who knew that 
the transport was scheduled to arrive in 
Constanta, hid the night before its arrival 
in empty casks which were standing on the 
docks and later smuggled themselves onto 
the ship which was leaving for Israel. Lately, 
a tragedy occurred with a woman who was 
found hiding in a trunk. The entire port 
was immediately surrounded by the mili- 
tary and several hundred persons were 
arrested. 

Whenever it has been possible of late to 
reach the heads of the governments of both 
countries and raise the question of emigra- 
tion for Israel, the answer has always been 
that the Jews are needed in the countries 
in which they are living. An important 
government leader in Hungary spoke of the 
“5-year plan” of Hungary as the reason for 
forbidding emigration. He stated further, 
according to the same sources, that if the 
first 2 years of the 5-year plan prove suc- 
cessful, Jews will be permitted to leave. 
Contrariwise, it is clear that the entire switch 
in the attitude toward Zionism and the cam- 
paign against it in these countries, is in- 
fluenced by Soviet Russia. In these coun- 
tries, no change of a political nature is made 
without instructions from Moscow. Two 
days before the vote on Jerusalem in the 
United Nations, someone had a talk with 
the foreign minister of Czechoslovakia in 
Prague. The latter gave assurances that his 
delegation would vote against internationali- 
zation of Jerusalem. At the close of the 
conversation, the minister remarked: “If be- 
fore the vote nothing happens.” The Czecho- 
slovakian delegation voted with the entire 
Soviet block for internationalization. And 
when later, the same person met with the 
Czechoslovakian foreign minister, and asked 
him: “Why?” the minister answered: “I 
told you ‘if nothing happens.’” 

Bricha (escape) still continues but with 
the greatest difficulty and high cost. Ata 
conference in Vienna, I heard detailed re- 
ports of what has been done in the last few 
months with our funds in these countries 
and in getting people out of these countries. 
Figures and totals need not be mentioned in 
this report now. But this has been a heroic 
work, full of enthusiasm which is incompara- 
ble. The greatest credit for this must go 
to * * *, who efficiently used our funds 
in the best way and at the best time. One 
of his accomplishments was to rescue at one 
time 20 souls from Kvutza Mahler in Buda- 
pest and bring them to Vienna. In addi- 
tion, he succeeded recently in bringing out a 
number of leading people, particularly of the 
youth section. 

At this same conference, most of the time 
was devoted to the problem of our declassed 
friends, especially in Rumania. “Declassed” 
in this case means those who are known for 
their active Zionist past. For them, all doors 
are shut. If they hide out anywhere, they 
can do so only as long as they have the means 
with which to live. In order to get work, 
they must report their personal life and em- 


ployment for the past few years. This is 
naturally connected with great danger and 
they must avoid it at all costs. In Transyl- 
vanic alone, there are more than 500 persons 
in this category. Without help, they are 
doomed to actual death by starvation. The 
regime knows of this category of declassed 
persons who, according to the tenets of the 
regime, must perish as a destructive element, 
enemies of the people’s democracy and bur- 
densome to the state. 

One of their proposals connected with our 
relief was actually that we should help sup- 
port these people. Twenty dollars a month 
will enable a man and his family tq live. In 
order to care for 500 in Transylvania, it would 
cost us $10,000 monthly. We must remember 
the tremendous nrioral, political, and Zion- 
ist aspect of this phase of our relief work. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Journal 
American for March 19, 1950: 


THE COMMUNIST TACTIC 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 


Senator McCartny was entirely right in 
a-eging that the State Department has been 
used as a nest of Communist espionage and 
tre. sonous intrigue. 

If it were not so, Whittaker Chambers 
would not have had a bagful of stolen docu- 
ments; Henry Julian Wadleigh would not 
have uttered his courtroom confession; and 
Alger Hiss would not have been convicted of 
perjury. 

Yet, the New Deal’s current investigation of 
itself can be easily distorted to discredit 
Senator McCarTuHy. 

Travesties of this kind are made possible 
by common ignorance of the ramifications 
of Communist organization. 

One thing that investigators of commu- 
nism should understand is this— 

Communism in this country is divided into 
two parts. 

One part—the lesser of the two—is the 
Communist Party. 

The larger part—and the more insidious 
one—is the Communist movement, which 
utilizes non-Communists as lackeys of the 
Communists. 

The party does not have, cnd does not 
want, a great mass of dues-paying, card- 
holding members. 

The party, in Nicolai Lenin’s old language, 
exists and operates as the general staff of 
the Communist “class struggle”—as the cadre 
of the Communist revolution, 

Hence the Communist Party is the hard 
core of the Communist movement, but the 
movement itself extends far beyond the 
party. 

The Communists themselves’ establish 
fronts to obtain non-Communist support 
for Communist purposes. 

They are trained to make use of respectable 
societies, such as church leagues and labor 
unions, to support their propaganda and to 
assist their “causes.” 

They know how to enroll the names of 
thousands of gullible or Marxist-minded edu- 
cators, clergymen, and publicists to “endorse” 
their manifestcs, to “sponsor” their rabble 
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meetings, or to defend the “civil rights” of 
their agitators, 

And they have the help of all kinds of 
fellow travelers. 

By these means, literally millions of “jojn. 
ers” are manipulated by the Communist 
Party, or by its accomplices, within the Com. 
munist movement. 

One may thus be either a technical Com. 
munist, or a technical non-Communist; a 
“strategic nonmember” of the Party, or a 
genuinely deluded “innocent.” 

In these circumstances, when one’s name 
appears upon an arrant piece of Communist 
propaganda, or as a supporter of a Commu- 
nist enterprise, and one is called to a reckon. 
ing, one needs only to deny being a Com. 
munist, and may usually do so safely under 
oath. 

If the outfit in question has been branded 
as subversive by the attorney general, one 
may simply plead ignorance or deception— 
and go right on posing as a humanitarian. 

Take the case of Miss Dorothy Kenyon, 
who used to be a LaGuardia judge in New 
York and later had a State Department as. 
sociation. 

Senator McCartuy said she had belonged to 
28 Communist “fronts.” 

First Miss Kenyon called the Senator a 
“liar.” 

Then, on the witness stand confronted 
with the documents, she said she never was 
a Communist—but had been “a sucker.” 

This would seem to disqualify Miss Kenyon 
as a public leader. 

For it is plain that the Communists have 
had the benefit of her “influence.” 

Granted that she was not a member of the 
Communist party—she was demonstrably a 
part of the Communist movement, whether 
she realized it or not. 





The Insidious FEPC Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following series 
of articles from the Staunton News 
Leader, written by Maj. Gen. E. W. Opie: 


The proposed FEPC law would declare it to 
be the policy of Congress to prevent “the 
practice of discriminating in employment 
against properly qualified persons because Oo! 
their race, religion, color, national origin, or 
ancestry” because such discrimination is con- 
trary to the American principles of liberty 
and equality of opportunity. be 

“The right to employment,” says the bill's 
introductory, “without discrimination be- 
cause of race, religion, color, national origin, 
or ancestry is hereby recognized as and de- 
clared to be a civil right of all the people ol 
the United States.” 

When hearings were held on the bill, pro- 
ponents were of the unanimous opinion that 
it proceeds upon a theory and philosophy 
which assure its effective administration. 
They argued for the bill on humanitarian 
grounds and declared it to be an essential 
step for strengthening our democracy. Don- 
ald R. Richberg, the noted constitutional 
lawyer, has declared, however, that the dec- 
laration of the right to employment without 
discrimination “is a declaration quite beyond 
the power of the Congress of the United 
States.” *°* * ® 
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Sa unconstitutionality will not de- 
ter those who propose this legislation, nor 
will it be a protection when the Court test 
comes, as the present Supreme Court has 
too often looked upon the Constitution as a 
scrap of paper. 

The bill would make it “an unlawful prac- 
tice for an employer— 

1. “To refuse to hire, to discharge, or other- 
wise to discriminate against any individual 
with respect to his terms, conditions, or 
privileges or employment, because of such 
individual’s race, religion, color, national 
origin, or ancestry.” 

9. “To utilize in the hiring or recruitment 
of individuals for employment any employ- 
ment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor organization, or any 
‘ther source which discriminates against 
such individuals because of their race,” etc. 

It is also declared an unlawful practice for 
any labor organization to discriminate be- 
cause of race, etc., or for an employer or labor 
organization “to discharge, expel, or other- 
wise discriminate against any person, be- 
cause he has opposed any unlawful practice 
or has filed a charge, testified, participated, 
or assisted in any proceeding under this act.” 

Discrimination in employment on account 
of “race, religion, color, national origin, or 
ancestry” clearly involves a probing of an 
employer’s mind and intentions, which in 
most cases likely to arise under legislation 
such as the FEPC bill would be impossible. 
In some cases, evidence of expressions of dis- 
like or hate, and of determination not to em- 
ploy persons of a certain race, etc., might be 
obtained to prove discrimination. Generally, 
any accused employer would deny discrimi- 
nation, Conviction would nearly always 
have to be based on presumptive evidence: 
failure of the complainant to obtain the job 
he sought, though he proves the requisite 
qualifications; the absence of any persons 
of the complainant’s color or creed in the 
employ of the accused, etc. It would be im- 
possible for any commission to read the mind 
of an employer and seldom could intent, the 
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commerce clause of the Constitution by the 
Supreme Court and by the National Labor 
Relations Board, the enforcement Commis- 
sion could apply its powers everywhere. 
True, the bill exempts employers of 50 or 
fewer, but it would only be a question of 
time before this exemption was removed. No 
business, however small or local, would long 
be exempt from the officious attention of the 
horde of bureaucrats which would be neces- 
sary for enforcement. 

The Federal Commission established by the 
bill would be empowered: 

1. To investigate any written charge of 
discrimination in employment, either by 2 
complainant or by a member of the Commis- 
sion and to “endeavor to eliminate any such 
unlawful employment practice by informal 
methods of conference, conciliation, and per- 
suasion.” 

2. To hold a formal hearing if persuasion 
fails. 

3. To issue cease and desist orders includ- 
ing reinstatement or hiring of employees, 
with or without back pay. 

4. To petition Federal courts to enforce its 
orders, the court petitioned being required 
to review the proceedings and issuing a de- 
cree enforcing, modifying, and enforcing as 
so modified, or setting aside in whole or in 
part the order of the Commission. Court 
Judgments and decrees would be final, except 
for review by a circuit court of appeals and 
the Supreme Court. Any person feeling ag- 
grieved by a Commission order could appeal 
to a Federal court, but it would be a costly 
procedure. 

In addition to penalties that might be im- 
posed through appeal to the courts, there is 
a direct provision for fines of up to $500 and 
imprisonment up to 1 year for anyone who 
shall forcibly resist, oppose, impede, intimi- 
date, or interfere with a member, agent, or 
employee of the Commission. 

It is easily seen from these powers and the 
procedures contemplated that the Commis- 
sion could be accuser, investigator, and 
judge, a triumvirate of powers which led to 
the grossest injustices under the old Wagner 
(National Labor Relations) Act and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. This bill 
would repeat the mistake of investing such 
three-way authority in a single Commission. 

It is equally clear that the army of agents 
which this Commission would create, like 
professional labor agitators, would have to 
justify their jobs manufacturing cases, and 
that they could and would indulge in the 
persecution of employers. Accused busi- 
nesses would be put to tremendous expense 
and great trouble answering discrimination 
charges, either by disgruntled persons who 
failed to obtain the jobs they sought, or by 
Federal agents. This Commission and its 
regional bureaus and underlings would be a 
perfect set-up for political persecution of 
any employer who didn’t favor the party in 
power. It could readily become a Federal 
gestapo which under some unscrupulous 
President could be as relentless and as cruel 
as the secret police of dictators. 

At best, a commission and its agents 
possessing such powers as the above would 
be constantly snooping into the affairs of 
employers and worrying them with charges, 
which however unjustified, would be onerous 
to resist. Since the charge of discrimination 
because of race, creed, etc., concerns what is 
in an employer’s mind and heart, the 
tendency would be to convict on presumptive 
evidence, often of trivial nature. Adminis- 
tration and enforcement of FEPC would 
create more injustice, confusion, and race 
hatred than it would correct or prevent. 

Let’s take a look at the sort of rules and 
regulations which have been promulgated 
by the bureaucrats of New York, whose law 
was the pattern for the FEPC bill and whose 
practice undoubtedly would be aped by any 
Federal set-up: 
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It is an unlawful practice (in New York) 
to inquire into the original name of an ap- 
plicant for employment whose name has been 
changed. 

To inquire into the birthplace of an ap- 
plicant, or birthplace of his parents, spouse, 
or other close relatives. 

To require a birth or baptismal certificate. 

To inquire into the religious denomination 
of an applicant, his religious affiliations, his 
church, parish pastor, or religious holidays 
observed or whether or not he is an atheist. 

An applicant may not be told: This is a 
(Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish) organiza- 
tion.” 

An applicant for employment may not be 
told: “The following holidays will be ob- 
served by this firm and no others (naming 
holidays, 1. e., Decoration Day, July Fourth, 
etc.) .” 

An applicant for employment may not be 
told: “Employees are required to work Rosh 
Hashana and Yom Kippur.” 

Inquiry into the complexion of an ap- 
plicant is forbidden. 

A photograph may not be requested. 

Inquiry may not be made as to whether an 
applicant is a naturalized or native-born 
citizen, the date applicant acquired citizen- 
ship, whether the applicant’s parents or 
spouse are naturalized or native-born, or 
asked the date such parents or spouse 
acquired citizenship. 

An applicant may not be required to pro- 
duce his naturalization papers or first papers. 

No inquiry may be made into the location 
(general) of places of business of relatives, 
nor inquiry into the places of residence of 
close relatives. 

No inquiry may be made into the maiden 
name of the wife of a male applicant and/or 
the maiden name of the mother of an appli- 
cant. 

Inquiry into the general military experi- 
ence of an applicant is forbidden, into 
whereabouts during the First World War, or 
into organizations to which the applicant 
belongs. 

Under the power of the President to write 
antidiscrimination rules and regulations into 
Government contracts, the contractor would 
have to obligate himself to waive a legal 
right of a free exercise of judgment in selec- 
tion of his employees, points out one critic. 
Also such a contract might require a con- 
tractor to agree to compliance in all his 
operations although only a small force might 
be employed in fulfilling the Government 
contract. 

In the hearings on the FEPC bill, Mr. 
Richberg offers this further argument 
against the bill: When a bill proposes to 
destroy the constitutional liberty essential 
to a free economy, and to provide Commu- 
nists with a new and powerful leverage for 
disintegrating American industry, then any 
genuine liberal is obliged to say, “The alleged 
humanitarian and democratic purpose of 
this legislation is only a fraudulent cloak to 
conceal its communistic purposes—and its 
inevitable effect—to make a competitive sys- 
tem of private enterprise unworkable and to 
bring about industrial chaos and eventual 
collapse.” 

If the fair employment practice program 
had not been originally devised by Com- 
munist strategists they would have been 
ashamed of their stupidity. As a matter of 
fact it was a logical outgrowth of their ortho- 
dox plan. At the root of Communist ideol- 
ogy is the delusion of discrimination. At 
lot of people are miserable, they are told, not 
because of their own inherent or cultivated 
weaknesses, but because other men use their 
inherited or acquired power to oppress them. 
The remedy, they are told, is to have the 
State—a deceptive name for a tyrannical 
ruling class—control all power and divide up 
the proceeds of state enterprises without dis- 
crimination. 
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The program proceeds logically. The first 
step is to appeal to the least prosperous to 
fight discrimination. “Join the labor union 
and we will all fight the employers together 
and stop them from discriminating against 
anyone.” But, the old-line unions were very 
discriminatory themselves. The craft unions 
aimed at giving a preferred earning power 
to skilled workmen—and at preserving mo- 
nopolies of skilled employments. 

The Communists naturally directed their 
efforts to the establishment of industrial 
unions. The early IWW and “one big union” 
movements were clearly communistic, In 
recent developments the industrial unions 
have cleverly adopted the slogan of democ- 
racy. They open their doors to the lowest 
paid, unskilledesworkers. They preach anti- 
discrimination and so appeal to every ele- 
ment of society that suffers any disadvantage 
because of racial or religious prejudice. But 
the ultimate object of the Communist 
strategy is not to create a democratic equality 
of opportunity through the exercise of in- 
dividual liberty, but to create a uniform sub- 
servience to the political oligarchy that must 
rule the all-powerful government of a social- 
ized society. 

Every demand of organized labor for man- 
agement control and every demand for legis- 
lation to substitute political regulation for 
managerial discretion will be supported by 
Communist agencies as an aid to weakening 
the power of private enterprise to meet its 
obligation to produce necessities and to pro- 
vide employment and earnings through which 
the masses of the workers can retain the 
high standard of living which competitive 
capitalism under democratic government 
has achieved. 

Every such demand is, of course, popular- 
ized by alleging that its objectives are a hu- 
manitarian improvement in the living condi- 
tions of the less fortunate and underprivi- 
leged members of society and a “democratic” 
elimination of all discriminations and special 
privileges that may give unjust advantages 
to anyone by accident of birth. 

1. The proposed legislation is Communist- 
inspired and would have the effect of under- 
mining the security of the country and of 
giving aid and comfort to its enemies. 

2. The enactment of such legislation 
would hamper and impede the operation of 
established businesses by undermining the 
authority and efficiency of business man- 
agement, by promoting discord among the 
workers, and by subjecting employers to bur- 
densome litigation and hearings. 

3. The enactment of the bill would seri- 
ously curtail the development of private 
enterprise generally by undermining the 
basic freedoms upon which the development 
of such enterprise depends. 

4. If enacted, the proposed legislation 
would prove to be administratively unwork- 
able because it would tend to undermine 
established social patterns based on law 
and custom, it would disrupt present prog- 
ress in the field of race relations, and it would 
be impossible for the proposed commission 
to decide all cases on their individual merit. 

5. The administrative history of the State 
antidiscrimination laws of New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts, as well as that of 
the Federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, does not justify the enactment of 
Federal legislation in this field. 

6. The proposed legislation is unconstitu- 
tional. 

It is perfectly clear that enactment of so- 
called fair employment practices legislation 
would create more wrongs than it would 
correct. It would inspire widespread in- 
dustrial troubles. It would cause racial dis- 
sention, undoing much of the progress that 
has been made in promoting good inter- 
racial relations. It would deny religious 
denominations the right to conduct schools 
and colleges for their own people or to give 
preference to employment of persons of their 


own faith in positions having to do with the 
propagation of that fight. 

Such legislation would substitute the judg- 
ment of Government agents for the judg- 
ment of employers as to the fitness of an 
applicant for a job; it would deny American 
citizens the constitutional right of choos- 
ing their associates; it would create an im- 
mense Federal bureaucracy whose agents, 
in order to justify their jobs, would con- 
stantly stir up complaints, harassing em- 
ployers on trivial charges, threatening them 
with prosecution, and placing upon them 
an intolerable burden of defense against 
charges which could generally be sustained 
only on presumptive, intangible evidence 
without establishing discriminatory intent. 

The bill would place in the hands of an 
unscrupulous President a weapon for politi- 
cal persecution of any who dare to oppose 
him, his administration, or party. By dis- 
rupting private industry and playing into 
the hands of Communists, as shown in the 
article dealing with the Communist source 
of inspiration, this kind of legislation could 
easily become the basis of a Communist dic- 
tatorship, or of any other kind of dictator- 
ship a power-hungry President desired. 

It is idle to say that these dangers are 
figments of the imagination because nothing 
of the kind has resulted in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, or New Jersey. The governors of 
those States have not had the police power 
to enforce their antidiscrimination laws, and 
have been content with the gesture of enact- 
ing them to win the support of minorities. 
A President of the United States, however, 
would have the instrumentalities of the huge 
Federal enforcement agency which would be 
created, the FBI, and packed courts. 

A good precept is to create no unrestricted 
power, however benevolent and American our 
Presidents have been, which could be used 
for tyranny, entrenchment, and absolutism. 





Trygve Lie’s Proposal To Accept Commu- 
nists as Representatives of China Is 


Stab in Back for UN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following letter appearing in 
the New York Times of March 14, 1950: 


To the EpiTor OF THE NEW YorK TIMES: 

Friends of the United Nations are deeply 
shocked at the suggestion of Trygve Lie, Sec- 
retary General of that body, that the author- 
ized representatives of the lawful govern- 
ment of China be repudiated and replaced by 
the designees of a group which through 
fraud and force of arms has imposed its will 
for the moment upon a large part, but not 
all, of the Chinese people and Chinese ter- 
ritory. 

International law and order cannot exist 
unless founded upon elementary morals. 
Nor can any instrumentality of international 
law and order long survive the negation of 
elementary morals. Counsels of expediency 
wrecked the League of Nations. Trygve Lie’s 
proposal in the name of expediency is a stab 
in the back of the United Nations. 

His argument is simple enough: The United 
Nations in order to function as intended re- 
quires the cooperation of the five great pow- 
ers. One nation, Soviet Russia, refuses to 
cooperate unless the existing and lawful gov- 
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ernment of one of the five—namely, cp 
is repudiated and a self-constituted, Usurp. 
ing government is accepted in its Place 
Therefore, says Mr. Lie, repudiate the Joy. 
ful government, notwithstanding its great 
contributions to the United Nations, ang ap. 
cept a government which has demonstrateq 
itself to be the very antithesis of interno. 
tional peace and good will. : 

Entirely apart from bad morals which con. 
demn the suggestion on its face, what does 
Mr. Lie hope to gain as a matter of expeqi. 
ency? Had Russia cooperated in furthering 
the aims of the United Nations before this 
issue was raised? Is there any reason to 
suppose that if the free nations yield despite 
the resulting injustice any genuine coopera. 
tion could be expected from Russia? Having 
yielded in this case, could the free nations 
consistently decline to refuse a similar ¢e. 
mand when the next country in Asia or else. 
where is partially overrun by Communist 
aggression? 

It would be an incalculable tragedy if the 
United Nations were to fail the hopes anq 
prayers of the peace-hungry peoples of the 
world. If that failure should flow from Rus. 
sian contumacy, Russia will inevitably an. 
swer sooner or later for that result. If fail. 
ure should come because the free nations 
sacrifice justice and morals to Russian con- 
tumacy, the United Nations would still fail, 
though it might simulate continuance, but 
only as a symbol of universal cynicism and 
cruel mockery of mankind's noblest aspira- 
tions, and the free nations could not evade 
responsibility for that result. It was not 
Italy in Abyssinia or Japan in Manchuria 
which wrecked the League of Nations, It 
was the weak-kneed, spineless reluctance of 
the other powers to take a resolute stand 
upon the ground of manifest morals and 
justice. 

The indication that the United States of 
America refrain from defining its opinion of 
Mr. Lie’s proposal until a majority of the 
Security Council had expressed itself is un- 
worthy of the position of leadership which 
events have accorded to America. 

The issue is clear and calls for forthright 
policy. 

There is a lawful, constitutional govern- 
ment of China. In the critical years when 
our own fate was in the balance that gov- 
ernment faithfully, loyally, and successfully 
defended the bastion of Asia against our mor- 
tal enemy—and Russia’s. With our allies we 
entered into a solemn obligation to defend 
the integrity of China against aggression 

We have done badly enough in fulfilling 
that obligation without participating in this 
final fatal betrayal suggested by Mr. Lie 

HAROLD RIEGELMAN. 

New York, March 13, 1950. 
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Congressional Sounding Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the followins editorial 
frum the Bakersfield Press, Bakersfield, 
Calif., of Thursday, November 17, 1949: 

CONGRESSIONAL SOUNDING Bond 

Officials of the National Farm Labor Union 


were extremely successful in using tine 
cent Bakersfield hearing of the congressioné 





Subcommittee on Labor and Education 
a sounding board. 

















+ got a lot of pretty irrelevant testi- 
was nto the REecorp designed to show that 
the so-called corporation farmer is responsi- 
ble for the migratory agricultural labor prob- 
This testimony was intended as explana- 
tion of the union’s pretensions of having 
maintained a strike at Di Giorgio farms for 
nearly 2 years. 

" NFLU has maintained a picket line—in 
a spotty and dispirited sort of way. But a 

visit to Di Giorgio will show you that some 
1.200 fairly-contented workers: are crossing 
that picket line every day. So just whom 
does the NFLU represent? Certainly not 

Di Giorgio employees. 

If you select a few Di Giorgio workers at 
random and talk to them, you'll soon dis- 
cover they have little interest in NFLU. Mat- 
ter of fact, they have things better than any 
NFLU member we have seen or heard tell of. 

For instance, there is truck driver—he 
apvears to be nearing 50—who came here 
from the Middle West in the the mid-thirties. 
He arrived in Bakersfield with 40 cents and a 
pregnant wife and went to work for Di 
Giorgio. He has been there ever since. 

His two sons have graduated from high 
§ 1 and are working for Di Giorgio now. 
His daughter attends school in nearby Arvin. 
One son is married and lives with his wife 
in a cottage on the Di Giorgio ranch—a clean, 
nicely furnished bungalow with running 
vater and modern sanitation facilities, excel- 
lent heating and an attractive well-kept gar- 
den. It is rent-free, and water and garbage 
disposal are provided by the Di Giorgios. 

The father has bought, and paid for, his 
wn home a few miles from the ranch. 

During peak harvest seasons the wife and 
daughter help out in the packing shed. At 
such times the family nets nearly $1,000 a 
month in take-home pay. 

Jnmarried workers live in three large dor- 
mitories, where their quarters are furnished 
free. They eat in three equally huge dining 
halls, where they pay a total of $1.60 a day 
for three copious meals. 

The ranch maintains recreation halls, ten- 
nis courts, and swimming pools for em- 
ployees. 

For normal off-season operation Di Giorgio 
employs some 1,200 permanent workers. At 
the peak of the harvest and the wine-making 
operation the pay roll soars as high as 2,500, 
But families of permanent employees make 
up nearly 1,100 of the additional helpers. 
It is seldom necessary for the farm to hire 
more than 200 migrant laborers. 

So, how does the National Farm Labor 
Union figure that the Di Giorgios are con- 
tributing to the sorry lot of the migrant 
agricultural worker? 

It would seem that the Di Giorgios are 
Setting an example which NFLU might well 
use as a pattern of ideal conditions for farm 
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Truman’s Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


unde 


tr leave to extend my remarks in the 
iD 


Re onD, I include the following editorial 
‘rom the Story City Herald, Story City, 
Owa; 
Ficure Tuts Our 
tere are 11,500,000 workers in factories 
: 4 untry. They earn nearly $60 a week 


Yet, if they turned in all their wages 
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to the National Government, President Tru- 
man wouldn’t have much over half enough 
to meet his proposed expenditures the com- 
ing year. 





Unification or Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second time within recent weeks a high- 
ranking naval officer has been penalized 
because he dared to tell the truth as he 
saw it before a congressional committee. 
In reprisal against Rear Adm. Joel T. 
Boone for expressing an opinion contrary 
to that of his superiors in the Defense 
Establishment, a brilliant and distin- 
guished officer has been summarily re- 
moved from his post as senior medical 
adviser to the Secretary of Defense. 

This policy of reprisal on the part of 
the Secretary of Defense is an exceed- 
ingly dangerous. It witnesses before the 
Committee on Armed Services, or any 
other congressional committee, are to be 
punished for stating their honest opin- 
ions, Congress will be deprived of infor- 
mation essential in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 

In enacting the Unification Act, Con- 
gress did not intend to set up a military 
dictatorship in the Defense Establish- 
ment. The action taken in the cases of 
Admirals Denfeld and Boone would in- 
dicate, however, that such dictatorship 
has been assumed. 

Under existing conditions officers in 
the military service must clear their 
opinions with the Secretary of Defense 
or risk their careers. This type of co- 
ercion is not only destructive of morale 
but threatens constitutional civilian con- 
trol of the armed services. The security 
of the Nation is in jeopardy if Congress 
fails to meet this threat in time. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer of March 14, 
1950: 

ANOTHER DENFELD CASE? 

Rear Adm. Joel T. Boone, one of the most 
able and distinguished medical officers in 
the United States Navy, has been uncere- 
moniously booted out of his post as the senior 
medical officer in the Department of De- 
fense. This came to light just after Admiral 
Boone had testified before the House Armed 
Service Committee that certain cutbacks in 
military hospital were short-sighted. 

It looks like the Denfeld case, all over 
again. And, significantly, it comes just a 
week after the House Committee blasted the 
Navy and Defense Department heads for the 
firing of Admiral Denfeld, describing his dis- 
missal as a reprisal. 

The evidence is piling up. It seems clear 
that Secretary Louis Johnson, while taking 
the maximum credit for his economies, is in- 
exorably pursuing a policy of intimidating 
witnesses who venture to testify against his 
party line when they are called by the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

It is not a question of Mr. Johnson’s au- 
thority over the Navy Department and other 
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military departments. It is a struggle be- 
tween Mr. Johnson and a committee of Con- 
gress. Some military officers, if they are to 
give honest answers to Congress, have to 
criticize Mr. Johnson's policies. If they are 
to be punished for this and their careers 
broken, the time soon will come when no 
congressional committee can hope to get the 
true facts from its service witnesses. 

That is the real issue. It is a grave one, 
because it involves the power of Congress to 
control the armed forces. Civilian control 
of the military, accepted for 150 years in 
America, is challenged by the policy of re- 
prisal which the Defense Secretary and a 
very confused Navy Secretary are pursuing. 
Congress will have to see this battle through, 
or else risk the break-down of its history 
authority over those executive departments 
which spend one-third of our total budget. 



























































Acheson Sounded Warning to Asiatics of 
Pitfalls of Soviet Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. Con- 
stantine Brown from the Washington 
Star. What a different picture we would 
face today in Asia if the State Depart- 
ment had adopted several years ago, or 
even 1 year ago, the general attitude 
and policies which the Secretary of State 
announced in San Francisco. Perhaps 
the situation can still be retrieved if the 
statement is implemented vigorously. 

The article follows: 


ACHESON SOUNDED WARNING To ASIATICS OF 
PITFALLS OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Secretary of State Acheson spoke firmly in 
San Francisco Wednesday, for the benefit of 
hundreds of millions of Asiatics. 

He warned them of the pitfalls cf the 
thinly disguised Soviet imperialism. He 
pointed out that rll nations which join with 
the U. S. S. R. become enslaved, in the real 
meaning of that word. Finally he described 
the Russians as genuine warmongers because 
“anybody who would violate the United Na- 
tions Charter would violate the peace of the 
world.” 

Moreover, Mr. Acheson amplified a state- 
ment, made earlier this month in Washing- 
ton, that in our effort to stem communism 
henceforth we will be moved by the realities 
of the situation in various threatened coun- 
tries rather than by ideologies. 


POLICY LAID DOWN 


Mr. Acheson has announced that America 
is prepared to help any country which op- 
posed the Kremlin dictators, regardless of 
the form of government in that country. 

ecording to this new policy, we are ready to 
assist Communists like Marshal Tito, dicta- 
tors like General Franco, and even the rem- 
nants of the Chinese Nationalist regime in 
Formosa, which the State Department in the 
past has labeled a corrupt reactionary gov- 
ernment, unworthy of our help. 

Mr. Acheson promised Asiatic peoples who 
are willing to resist Moscow's penetration 
that they can count on “appropriate aid,” 
which ranges from economic and cultural 
help to actual military assistance. He did 
not specify whether military assistance would 
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be given in the form of war materials or in 
actual physical intervention. 

The Secretary of State unquestionably had 
in mind the situation in Indochina. The 
Russians and their Peiping satellite have 
pledged themselves to give full support to 
Ho Chi Minh, the leader of the Viet Nam 
Communists, against the newly established 
rule of former Emperor Bao Dai. 

It is possible that some commitments may 
have been made by our Government to give 
other forms of active help besides arms and 
ammunition necessary for the French-Indo- 
chinese force of 150,000 men. 

TASK FLEET VISITS PORTS 

An American task fleet now is visiting 
Indochinese ports and it is possible that the 
presence of American’ men-of-war may put 
courage into the hearts of the forces which 
have been fighting the Communists for nearly 
4 years. 

The Secretary’s speech is interpreted in 
Washington diplomatic circles as an indica- 
tion that the United States no longer ac- 
cepts passively Russian inroads in Asia. 

In congressional quarters which have 
pleaded with the State Department—and 
even threatened it—since the fall of 1947 
to consider the situation in China realisti- 
cally rather than ideologically it is felt that 
Mr. Acheson is locking the stables after the 
horses have gone. If when Mr. Acheson took 
over as Secretary of State last year he had 
been as realistic as he is today, it is possible 
that the Russian-supported Chinese Com- 
munists might have been prevented from 
conquering the whole Chinese mainland. 

If the State Department had sent military 
supplies to the Nationalists in keeping with 





appropriations voted by Congress, and if it 
had accepted the suggestions that we send 
some hard-headed military advisers to the 


Nationalist forces, we might have avoided 
the predicament in which we find ourselves 
today. 





Twenty-eight Thousand Greek Children 


Victims of Communist Terrorism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Sveaker, the crimes committed by or- 
ganized communism are so numerous 
that some of the worst ones go practi- 
cally unnoticed in a world which has 
been shocked so much it sometimes seems 
to have become shock-proof. Very little 
has been heard about one of the most 
vicious Mass crimes of all time. More 
notice should be taken of it, and I am 
wondering if our Government has done 
all it should have done about it. 

I refer to the kidnaping of about 28,000 
Greek children by Communist guerrilla 
forces. These children have been torn 
from their parents and forced into coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. They are 
the victims of a policy of communistic 
terrorism. 

In perpetrating this crime against all 
civilized standards the guerrillas acted 
from three principal motives. In the 
first place, it is said these abductions are 
part of a campaign of terrorism, intend- 
ed to swell the flood of refugees and so 
intensify the dislecations of Greek eco- 
nomic life. This, of course, would be de- 
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signed to discredit and weaken the non- 
Communist Government of Greece. 

In the second place, the abductions be- 
came an instrument of blackmail. The 
Communists hoped that by snatching 
these children away from their parents, 
they would be in a position to apply pres- 
sure upon the parents and persuade 
them to yield to the Communist de- 
mands. Finally, they regarded the ab- 
ductions as a method of recruiting future 
cells for the Greek Communist Party. 
They hoped that by training these young 
minds in a strictly Communist environ- 
ment they would have some active party 
adherents in the future. It is understood 
that the principal iron-curtain centers 
for the encampment of these children 
are Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. 
But it is, of course, a part of the master 
plan of international communism; and 
some of the children may have been dis- 
tributed elsewhere. 

We are informed that the kidnaping 
procedure of the Communist guerrillas 
has been brutally simple. On entering a 
peasant village, the Communists would 
instruct the inhabitants to bring their 
children to the main square or to the 
well. The parents would then be told 
that by orders of the rebel government 
their children were to be taken away “for 
their own safety and to receive a demo- 
cratic education.” The resistance of the 
parents was beaten down by force, if 
necessary, and there have been reports 
that some parents who forcibly sought to 
prevent the abduction of their children 
were murdered. 

It has been pointed out that the trag- 
edy of the children is great, but that the 
tragedy of the parents is infinitely great- 
er. While life is hard and rigorous in 
the peasant villages, the children have 
supplied the incentive and the courage to 
toil and fight on. Without the children, 
life becomes hopeless and a_ hollow 
mockery. 

It is no wonder that the Greek Nation 
recently set aside a day of national 
mourning over this outrage against civi- 
lization. But does not such moral deg- 
radation call for international mourn- 
ing? The abduction of these 28,000 chil- 
dren is much more than a tragedy for 
these children, their parents, and the 
Greek Nation. That such an outrage 
can happen and go unpunished is a blot 
upon the spiritual progress of mankind. 

This crime brought forth the usual 
protests to the United Nations. We have 
been assured that the United States 
Government will continue to give utmost 
support to the efforts of the United Na- 
tions and the international Red Cross 
organizations to bring about the return 
of these thousands of children to Greece. 

It is my concern, in bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of the House, that 
the perpetrators of this unprincipled and 
immoral action shall not be left with the 
impression that the protest of the 
United States is merely perfunctory. I 
hope they will not be deluded into the 
belief that this Nation regards this crime 
as no more than just another incident 
in a long list of Communist offenses, of 
no more importance than the rest. By 
any respectable international code of 
human ethics, the wrecking of homes 
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and families is a crime of the first magni. 
tude. 

It warrants the full force of the moral 
influence of this great Nation and of ali 
civilized peoples. Action already taken 
should be vigorously followed up by fur- 
ther strong protests, and notice should 
be served upon the guilty that this Na- 
tion considers they have committed a 
serious international crime for which 
they will be held in the contempt of the 
civilized world until they have purged 
themselves by returning these children 
safely to their homes and their parents, 

I hope the Government of our coun- 
try will assume an aggressive leadership 
in the use of every moral device within 
our command to right this despicable 
wrong, 





Aid in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr, 
Speaker, the following editorial appeared 
in the New York Times, under date of 
March 11, 1950. 

Will you please read it? 

The concluding paragraph points up 
the necessity for prompt action. 

The bill H. R. 7600 would extend the 
life of the Philippines Rehabilitation 
Commission and implement the proce- 
dure by which we can help a staunch 
and faithful ally: 

Alp IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


It seems to be agreed that if the United 
States is to make effective moves against the 
advance of communism in Asia some plans 
for stabilizing the situation in various coun- 
tries must be initiated and adopted. Viet 
Nam wants military aid, at once, to meet the 
increased threat of the Communist-led forces 
of Ho Chi Minh. Burma has indicated a 
receptivity to American assistance, after hav- 
ing been somewhat fearful of foreign ex- 
ploitation. Indonesia is seeking further re- 
habilitation loans. Discussions are in prog- 
ress concerning the relation of American 
stock piling to Malaya’s economy. A State 
Department mission is now in the field mak- 
ing a survey and a new Asiatic policy is pre- 
dicted for sometime in the summer. 

Meanwhile there is one danger point at 
which we can and should act without the 
need for further exploration. That is the 
Philippines. We have a direct military com- 
mitment and a strong moral commitment to 
the new republic’s security and progress. It 
can be met, now, with concrete actions that 
will promote stability in the archipelago and 
at the same time give an earnest to the rest 
of Asia that we mean business. Here are 
some of the things that can be done: 

1. The United States Congress should im- 
mediately make a further and final amend- 
ment to the War Damage Claims Act, appro- 
priating the necessary $100,000,000 to bring 
the scale of payment up to the 75-percent 
level that was implicit in the original legisla- 
tion. This is a matter of good faith, but it 
can be made also a matter of substantial eco- 
nomic gain for the Philippines by making 
some simple provisos. It can be stipulated, 
for example, that the additional payments to 
those whose claims have already been met 
in part must be used in projects designed to 
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further rehabilitation and economic im- 
provement in the Philippines. This would 
assure the channeling of the funds into pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

9. The United States should extend to the 
Philippines, now, @ currency stabilization 
credit similar to that which was extended to 
Mexico. An amount of about $100,000,000 
should be adequate. This is imperative, since 
adverse trade balances have drained away 
too much of the country’s gold reserve. The 
peso is not now as stable as it should be and 
there is a black market. 

3. The United States should dispatch, im- 
mediately, a small, really top-level and non- 
governmental mission to examine and report 
on th? possibility of private investment of 
the sort envisaged in the point 4 program. 
Such a mission, and it should be good 
enough to inspire complete confidence, 
should advise the Philippine Government 
on the steps necessary to encourage invest- 
ment. It should also advise Americans as 
to where and how investment could be made 
profitably. There are opportunities in abun- 
dance. In this category could be placed 
certain public operations that could be 
funded with private capital, such as the re- 
building of the water supply for Manila and 
Baguio, the construction of some key roads, 
and the development of dam projects that 
would be a source of both irrigation and 
power. 

4. The United States should quickly re- 
solve any further dispute about our military 
commitments by strengthening its Philip- 
pine establishments. If we are to hold Clark 
Field there ought to be a ground force to 
defend it and its fuel sources should be made 
independent of the haul from Manila. If 
Subic Bay is to be our major naval station 
its fueling capacity should be made ade- 
quate. If we have other and wider programs 
for a solid establishment in the archipelago 
they should be started now. 

The Philippines is at the moment in a 
shaky economic position. It is in a vulner- 
able military position. It can be turned 
into a bastion of great strength, economical- 
ly, politically, and militarily, by prompt ac- 
tion. We and the Filipinos are in basic ac- 
cord and we need not fear that we will be 
misinterpreted. We can act jointly. The 
important thing is to act now. 





The President Should Not Appoint Pro- 
fessional Military Persons on the 
Atomic Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr.HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call your attention to H. R. 7601, a bill 
recently introduced that would require 
th > appointment of one and, at the Pres- 
ident’s discretion, two professional mili- 
tary men to membership on the Atomic 
“nergy Commission. 

I feel strongly that this bill is ill-ad- 
vised. I fear that it represents an at- 
tempt to attack, by indirection, the prin- 
ciple of civilian control over atomic 
energy, and that it seeks to create an 
entering wedge for military control. 

Our problems will not be solved, our 
country will not be protected, and none 
Of us will be relieved of responsibility 
Simply by putting one man or two men in 
XCVI—App.——-1131 
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uniform upon the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Thisisan escapist path. This 
is a retreat from the philosophy which 
has always been the glory of our coun- 
try—the philosophy that civilians must 
exercise basic direction and control of 
the great undertakings, military or 
otherwise, in our society. 

We fought this battle 4 years ago when 
the McMahon bill for control of atomic 
energy was before us. At that time there 
were those who advocated military su- 
premacy. But the public spoke up with 
@ great voice and made it clear that 
America is still founded upon the civilian 
principle, and that civilians must direct 
our activities in the new and enormously 
threatening and enormously hopeful field 
of atomic energy. 

Full provision is made in the law which 
we passed for consultation with the mili- 
tary. An unprecedented Military Liaison 
Committee was created to be composed 
of military people—and that committee 
was given the authority to appeal to the 
Secretary of Defense and, through him, 
to the President if any action or failure 
to act on the part of the commission is 
regarded as harmful to the responsibili- 
ties of the armed services. 

This system has worked well. The 
Military Liaison Committee has not once 
felt obliged to exercise its special right 
of appeal to the Secretary of Defense and 
to the President. Former Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal expressed satisfaction, 
before his death, with the relationship 
existing between the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Secretary Johnson has just issued 
his annual report for the fiscal year 1949, 
and in that report there is not a hint of 
criticism directed at the present arrange- 
ment. On Thursday, March 9, the Presi- 
dent of the United States again indicated 
his approval of a civilian commission and 
civilian direction of atomic energy—sub- 
ject to the advice and counsel and knowl- 
edge of the military exercised through 
the Military Liaison Committee. 

I want to express my emphatic agree- 
ment with the President that putting a 
military man on the Commission would 
be a mistake. I think that it would re- 
flect panic, that it would promise no easy 
panacea for our problems. I think that, 
on the contrary, we will be safer and 
stronger from every viewpoint if we hold 
steadfast to the glorious American tradi- 
tion of civilian direction. 





Thirteenth Annual National Wi'd!ife 
Restoration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER C. GORSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, in Feb- 
ruary 1936 the late President Roosevelt 
called a conference of conservationists 
representing Federal, State, and private 
organizations to consider ways and 
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means to restore our vanishing wildlife. 
At that time President Roosevelt said: 

It has long been my feeling that there has 
been a lack of a full and complete realization 
of our wildlife plight, of the urgency of it, 
and of the many social and economic values 
that wildlife has to our people. 


The North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence of 1936 was thus the father of our 
present National Wildlife Federation. 

The National Wildlife Federation has 
made great strides since that month in 
1936. Through its active membership it 
has done much toward reawakening the 
American people to the violent and de- 
structive story of what has been done to 
our forests, grasslands, wildlife, and wa- 
ter sources. It had been a story of 
human energy that was unthinking and 
uncontrolled. 

We can thank the National Wildlife 
Federation for their unselfish personal 
interest and their love of our national 
resources for bringing to light the un- 
pleasant story of the need for conserva- 
tion. 

Our timber reserves had been reduced 
by 40 percent. More than one-fourth of 
our grazing lands, farm pasture lands, 
and croplands had been ruined or se- 
verely impoverished. We were and still 
are drawing upon our water resources 
with such lavishness that in a growing 
number of regions the water problem is 
becoming more acute. 

Through the efforts of the National 
Wildlife Federation we have made real 
advances in the protection of wildlife 
but they are still endeavoring to make 
our people realize that innumerable 
forms of animal life, including even 
small mammals and beneficent insects, 
play their part in nature’s economy. 
They have been sucessful in their long 
battle to obtain Federal recognition of 
the pollution problem. May their com- 
ing years be as successful. 





Freedom and St. Patrick—George Wash- 
ington Gave First Official Recognition 
to St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
necessary for me to review the part the 
Irish have played in the building of the 
United States, and I am not taking the 
time of the House today to recount the 
glorious history of Americans of Irish 
ancestry. This record is too well known. 

It is doubtful we would be an inde- 
pendent Nation today had it not been 
for the Irish. More than half of George 
Washington’s Army which brought 
America’s freedom from British rule was 
made up of Irishmen. Many of his most 
competent officers were Irish. The pages 
of American history are filled with the 
part of the Irish in establishing a great 
nation here, 
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The Irish fought to build our Nation; 
they fought to preserve it in 1861; and 
they fought for its preservation again in 
World War I and World War II. On the 
battlefield in defense of their adopted 
land they were never found wanting. 
And of equal importance was their con- 
tribution to the progress of American 
incustry, transportation, communica- 
tion, and professional institutions. In 
every field the Irish have done their 
share and have much cause to look with 
pride upon their contribution to Amer- 
ica’s greatness. 

We think of these things as we ob- 
serve St. Patrick’s Day each year. 

It was an order from George Wash- 
ington in 1776 that gave official recog- 
nition to St. Patrick’s Day for the first 
time in the United States. 

Maj. Wes McPheron, defense re- 
porter on the Air Force Hour, told the 
story so well on the Air Force orches- 
tra's fine broadcast over the Mutual 
radio network this past St. Patrick’s 
Day, that I ask leave to insert his re- 
marks in the Record. Major McPher- 
on’s remarks follow: 

Gocd evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is your defense reporter, Maj. Wes McPheron. 
Tonight I’d like to tell you a story which I 
think is a little om the unusual side. It has 
nothing to do with jet airplanes flying near 
the speed of sound, nor does it deal with 
monumental decisions regarding the state of 
the Nation. It's a simple story. Its theme— 
freedom and St. Patrick. Perhaps the link- 
ing of the two seems a little far-fetched. 
Actually it isn’t. 

Little is known of St. Patrick, the date 
end place of his birth, but we do know that 
in his youth he was a slave. In his confes- 

; which he wrote in the latter part of his 
life, he attributed his liberation to a number 
of apparitions which God used to show him 
the way to freedom. After living in a mon- 
astery for a while, he was sent to Ireland to 
minister to the people there. He died on 
March 17, A. D. 498. That briefly is the story 
of St. Patrick—a slave who found freedom 
and then dedicated his life to freeing the 
minds, souls, and bodies of other men. 

Here in America, recognition of March 17 
as St. Patrick’s Day came about in a strange 
way; strange, yes, yet quite appropriate. 
The year was 1776. The place, Boston, Mass. 
The fate of a nation was at stake. Thirteen 
young, struggling American Colonies had 
united in a fight for freedom. For 7 months 
General Washington had laid siege to th 
city. With an army composed of New Eng- 
lana militia and southern riflemen, he seized 
and fortified Dorchester Heights, which the 
British had neglected after their dearly 
bought capture of Bunker Hill. On March 
17 Washington decided it was time to finish 
up. As he placed his artillery in strategic 
positions and prepared to blast the enemy 
out of Boston, Gen. Sir William Howe sud- 
denly decided to give up the city. With 
11,000 troops he sailed out of Boston Har- 
bor and Washington’s men triumphantly 
marched into the city. 

After Boston had been made secure, Wash- 
ington issued several orders from his head- 
quarters at Cambridge. One named an 
Irishman, General Sullivan, as brigadier of 
the day. Another authorized the counter- 
sign as “St. Patrick.” Thus these orders offi- 
cially recognized St. Patrick’s Day for the 
first time in the United States. It was recog- 
nized in a moment of triumph, and freedom 
was just alittle nearer. That freedom finally 
became a reality. It has endured through 


the years—often threatened, but never lost. 
And now on this St. Patrick’s Day our pledge 
should be that that freedom never will be 
lost. 





Rogers’ Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, several days ago I introduced H. Res. 
450 to amend the rules of the House and 
providing ‘“‘no bill or joint resolution of 
a public character making an appropria- 
tion shall be finally passed, and no 
amendment of the Senate to, or report 
of a committee of conference on, such a 
bill or resolution shall be agreed to, un- 
less the vote of the House is determined 
by yeas and nays.” 

I have received from all over the 
Nation favorable comment on this reso- 
lution and a number of outstanding edi- 
tors of the press have endorsed edi- 
torially the merits of this resolution. I 
was glad to have an editorial from my 
home paper, the Fort Lauderdale Daily 
News, and I am indeed grateful for the 
commendation contained in this edi- 
torial. I therefore am including the edi- 
torial as a part of my remarks, The 
editorial follows: 


RoGERs’ RESOLUTION 


The people of this Nation were given an- 
other sorry example last week of the loose 
and shoddy voting procedure in Congress 
which permits vast sums of money to be 
spent without those voting for the spending 
being listed on the record. 

Last Wednesday the House considered an 
appropriation bill which would increase the 
pay roll of the Post Office Department by 
some $163,000,000 annually. The bill was 
a rank discriminatory measure. It put war 
veterans on a special-privilege basis and set 
them apart from other post-office employees 
by giving them a pay increase up to $500 a 
year which other employees, of equal value 
and equal service to the Department, would 
not receive. 

Proponents of this special-privilege meas- 
ure conceded that on a roll-call vote their 
measure would not have passed. So the bill 
was maneuvered through the House by the 
standing-vote technique. A thumping ma- 
jority of House Members, knowing they would 
not go on the record as approving such a 
bill, stood up and let the bill slide by. The 
result opened the window to let another 
$163,000,000 of public funds go flying away. 

If this were an isolated case it might be 
pardoned. But it isn’t an isolated case. It is 
standard practice whereby Congressmen can 
pay lip service to Government economy and 
then spend billions of dollars without any 
record being made of their vote. 

In the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress over $29,000,000,000 in appropria- 
tions were passed on in this manner. This 
tremendous amount of money was author- 
ized. to be spent without a record vote in 
either the House or the Senate. 

It is a shameful and disgraceful commen- 
tary on our democratic system of govern- 
ment that such a system is tolerated by the 
people. Congressmen are elected by the peo- 
ple. They are supposed to represent the 
people. But most of them forget about the 
people and start representing a wasteful 
Government soon after the campaigns are 
over and they take their seats in Congress. 

Only a few Congressmen have dared to 
question the propriety of the system whereby 
the elected representatives of the people can 
shirk their responsibility for spending the 
peoples’ money. One of these Congressmen 
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is our own DwicnT L. RocErs. Only recently 
he introduced a resolution in the House 
which would require a record vote on any 
spending bill coming before the House. 

Rocers’ resolution makes sense. It would 
protect the people by making available to 
them the voting records of their Representa- 
tives on money bills: But the resolution is 
anathema to politicians who don’t want to 
stand up and be counted. The standing 
vote system gives them a refuge and a shield 
from public censure. Under this shield ang 
this refuge they can spend Dillions and pil- 
lions and no one can determine how any 
individual Congressman did or did not vote. 

Real government economy under this sys- 
tem is only a mirage. It is a catchword and 
@ phrase which is useful for campaign pur- 
poses, but which can be conveniently dropped 
later on with nobody the wiser, excepting 
perhaps the “you scratch my back and I'll 
scratch yours” politicians who specialize in 
using the Public Treasury as a source of votes 
to stay in office. 

Congressman RocerRs now seeks to force a 
change in this venal system. He seeks pas- 
sage of a resolution which would make it 
compulsory for Congressmen to answer “yea” 
or “nay” and go on the record when voting on 
appropriations bills. 

Congressman RoGers isn’t afraid to stand 
up and be counted because he believes in 
representing the people. It’s a pity more of 
our elected Representatives do not share 
his viewpoint and his courage. If they did 
we would have e@ better government and an 
end to a system which sees billions of dollars 
of the people’s money squandered away by 
politicians who can’t be held answerable for 
their actions because there is no record of 
how they voted. 





Greece Mourns for Her Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to insert an editorial entitled 
“Greece Mourns for Her Children,” which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American of March 8, 1950. 

The editorial is as follows: 

GREECE Mourns FoR HER CHILDREN 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Twenty-eight thousand innocent Greek 
children are held captive behind the iron 
curtain. 

Twenty-eight thousand helpless Greek 
mothers are weeping for the return of thei! 
children, 

Despite all appeals to the Communist sat- 
ellites, not one child has been returned. 

The Communists have flagrantly disre- 
garded the two resolutions of the United 
Nations Assembly requesting the immediate 
repatriation of the Greek children. 

The Communists scorn law and order. 

They repudiate the authority of the UN. | 

They disregard every moral principle 0! 
justice. 

The International Red Cross is currently 
in session in Geneva. It will seek to oblit- 
erate this stain upon modern civilization. 
It will seek to liberate these children from 
communistic bondage. It will seek to term- 
nate this crime against mankind. 

The forceful detention of these Greek chil- 
dren has aroused the bitter indignation 0! 
the people of every civilized nation. 





For it violates every feeling of love. For 
it is tantamount to the horrible crime of 
genocide. 

~ The monsters of Moscow have launched a 
new kind of warfare. They intend to train 
these children in the inhuman doctrines of 
communism. They intend to train these 
children as a fifth column in Greece. They 
intend to train these children with a hatred 
against their God, against their religion, 
against their country. 

The Red devils will never succeed in con- 
verting the Greek children in their heathen, 
hellish ideology. 

The mothers of Greece have always been 
faithful to the religion of the Nazarene and 
in the faith of their proud race. 

They rocked their babes to sleep to the 
rhythm of patriotic songs. 

They told their children the stories of the 
glories of Greece. They taught their children 
to defend with their lives their church and 
their country. 

The church has always been the nation’s 
ark. 

We have witnessed the final sunset of such 
godless creatures as Hitler, Mussolini and 
their bloodthirsty followers. We will wit- 
ness, in God’s good time, the final sunset 
of Stalin and his fellow tyrants. 

When a nation like Greece remains faith- 
ful to the ideals of freedom of the spirit, 
there is no final sunset for its people. 

“The people of Greece and the Americans 
of Greek descent owe an eternal debt of 
gratitude to the Hearst newspapers for its 
crusade to free the 28,000 Greek children 
from communistic iniquity,” declared former 
Senator Phelps Phelps, chairman of the 
American Committee for the Liberation of 
the Kidnaped Greek Children. 

Let America take the lead. Let America 
heed the appeal of the mothers of Greece, 
Let America help to return these children 
to their mothers. 

We shall not—we must not—we will not— 
let them down. 





The Enthusiastic Irish Tribute to 
St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Brooklyn Eagle on March 
17. Once again the Sons of Aaron join 
with the Sons of Erin in enthusiastically 
helping them to commemorate the birth- 
day of their patron saint: 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC IRISH TRIBUTE TO ST. 
PATRICK 


Throughout a national history marked 
quite consistently by tragedy and suffering, 
Ireland has had the advantages of an un- 
failing source of spiritual sustenance. Dev- 
astating wars have swept the little island. 
Generations of its people have known politi- 
Cal oppression and the sufferings of famine. 
Leaders in the struggle for freedom have 
died before a firing squad or on the gallows. 
There have been times when the people of 
Ireland have had little but their faith. 

Today the Irish at home and those who 
are scattered throughout the earth’s broad 
Surface pay their tribute to St. Patrick, who 
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left the people of Ireland when he died in 
461 a heritage which they have cherished 
faithfully over the centuries. History records 
few men whose beneficent influence has been 
sustained so long. In fact, it has been ex- 
tended as the sons of Ireland have been Car- 
ried by their free and adventurous spirits 
to distant places. 

It is a tribute to the character of the Irish 
people that their gratitude has been undy- 
ing, that the passing of time does not dull 
the edge of their enthusiasm for the proper 
observance of a day which holds such a rich 
symbolism. 

This Nation of ours is richer and stronger 
by reason of the liberal mingling of the 
Irish among its people. They have been 
among the very best of citizens and have 
made their own distinctive and generous 
contribution to the strength and the ideals 
of the Nation. The heritage given them by 
St. Patrick has helped to make them what 
they are. It is natural that they should 
honor his memory so unfailingly. 





More About Potatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Johnstown Tribune on March 15, 1950, 
entitled “More About Potatoes”: 

More Asout POTATOES 


A conference committee working out dif- 
ferences between the Senate and the House 
on acreage controls for cotton and peanuts 
found time yesterday to work out a program 
for potatoes. 

This plan would withhold price supports 
from the 1951 crop of potatoes unler. potato 
growers accept rigid marketing quotas which 
prevent them from selling more than an al- 
lotted number of bushels. “Next year,’ said 
Senate Majority Leader Lucas, “We will have 
marketing quotas, agreements, and orders on 
acreage, bushels, and bags. That,” said 
Senator Lucas, “will take care of potatoes.” 

The legislation the conference committee 
was discussing dealt with cotton and pea- 
nuts. Cotton planters have been bitter about 
the acreage allotments. Acreage was cut 
back from 27,000,000 acres last year to 21,- 
000,000 acres this year, with the result that 
various “hardship cases” developed. The 
conference committee compromised that 
sharply political issue by adding 1,400,000 
acres to the 21,000,000 which cotton pro- 
ducers have been allowed to plant. 

In the matter of peanuts, the conference 
committee agreed to add 100,000 acres of 
peanuts to the allowed acreage for this crop 
in Texas and Alabama. However, if growers 
agree to devote their peanuts to the making 
of oil—which does not provide as great re- 
muneration as selling peanuts for direct con- 
sumption—the conference committee agreed 
that all restrictions could be removed and 
the planters could grow as many peanuts as 
they desired. There is also to be a Govern- 
ment “peanut pool” to avoid shortages for 
candy makers. 

In the name of Burbank, George Washing- 
ton Carver, and all those other geniuses who 
devoted their lives to improving agricultural 
products and finding new uses for them, 
what goes on here? 
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Have we come to the time when a farmer 
must see his Senator, or at least his Congress- 
man, in order to be permitted to plant and 
market the product of his labor? That 
seems to be the implication of this congres- 
sional addition of 1,400,000 acres to the land 
which may be devoted to cotton and 100,000 
acres in two States to the land on which 
farmers may raise peanuts. By the way, the 
conference committee declined to add 4,500,- 
000 acres to wheat land to take care of Colo- 
rado “hardship cases.” 

The principle of price supports to avert 
disastrous declines in the incomes of farmers 
has gradually been perverted to the point 
at which farmers must plead with Congress 
to be allowed to use their land economically. 
In some fields, notably tobacco, this busi- 
ness of acreage and marketing controls has 
reached the point where those who have “pro- 
duction records” have a virtual monopoly of 
the market, and few or no newcomers can 
put seed into the ground. 

We begin to understand the Brannan plan 
more clearly. When the Government tells 
farmers what to plant and how much to sell, 
it is a short step to paying them out of the 
tax money and completing the subservience 
of this once, and we hope still, independent 
group of citizens. And so, a little at a time, 
independence vanishes and everything falls 
under the dominance of Washington. 





An Honest Confession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Johnstown Tribune on March 15, 1950, 
entitled “An Honest Confession”: 

AN HONEsT CONFESSION 

A year ago there was sharp opposition by 
administration forces in Congress to the 
home-rule provision in the rent-control bill, 
under which communities, acting through 
their official governing bodies, could have 
ordered the decontrol of rents within their 
borders. 

Last week, Senator Francis J. Myers told 
his colleagues in the Senate: “I should like 
to say in connection with rent control gen- 
erally that, although I opposed the local 
option provision in last year’s Rent Control 
Act at that time, I now keenly appreciate 
the fact that this provision furnishes us to- 
day with the safest rule-of-thumb measure 
we have for the still existing need of rent 
controls.” 

In other words, last year’s outcry that this 
provision would ruin the rent-control law 
was somewhat exaggerated. As a matter of 
fact, Senator Myers said the permission given 
communities to decontrol rents has not been 
exercised “to any marked extent.” We con- 
gratulate Senator Myers for his confession 
that he was wrong last year. And we suggest 
again, as we have many time before, that 
local government which is close to the people 
and their needs will ordinarily function 
more effectively than government on the 
Washington level. 

The only reason big government seems 
sometimes to operate more efficiently than 
small government is that its mistakes are 
easier to hide and harder to uncover. 
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Haym Salomon’s Loan to the American 
Revolution Should Be Repaid to His 
Heirs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker,,it is shock- 
ing to those who cherish thoughts of 
national gratitude to realize that this 
great Nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to human dignity, has never 
formally recognized the claim of the 
descendants of Haym Salomon to reim- 
bursement for the expenditure of his for- 
tune in the American Revolution. 

It is my purpose, in the very near fu- 
ture, to introduce and to press to passage 
a private bi:l which would authorize the 
payment of the amount of the claim to 
Haym Salomon’s lineal descendants. 

I must remind the House, Mr. Speaker, 
although it has often been said before, 
that this great patriot sacrificed his for- 
tune, his health, and eventually his life 
on the altar of American freedom; he 
left destitute, at his death, a young wife 
and four children. 

In addition to the sums loaned directly 
to the Revolutionary Government, Haym 
Salomon loaned or gave outright consid- 
erable amounts to individuals, including 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison; 
but in all the years during which some 
effort has been made looking to the 
recognition of the debt, his heirs have 
never suggested reimbursement for any- 
thing except the principal amount of the 
loan to the Government itself, calculated 
at $658,007.43. It has never been sug- 
gested that his family should be reim- 
bursed for the private loans and gifts, nor 
that any interest should be paid. 

CLEANSE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE 


Time cannot dull the ache of the na- 
tional conscience until this debt has been 
paid, however long it may have stood. 
There is no statute of limitations on a 
debt to freedom. 

Every American is proud of Haym 
Salomon, and every Jew is proud of him 
and of his comrades in arms who created 
on this continent “a new Nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal.” 

The payment now of this long-stand- 
ing debt cannot help the young widow 
and her four children who survived revo- 
lution and the patriot’s death; but it can 


clean$e the national honor and con- 
science. 
HAYM SALOMON STORY TOLD IN AMERICAN 


WEEKLY 


Mr. Speaker, under leave I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp the story of Haym 
Salomon as it appeared in the western 
editions of the American Weekly a few 
weeks ago, and undoubtedly will appear 
soon in the East. The story carries the 
byline of Terry Gibbons, which is a 


nom de plume of Miss Frances Spatz, 
the Washington correspondent of the 
American Weekly. 





I should like to add that my introduc- 
tion of the bill is not the result of any 
solicitation by the living heirs, but is the 
result solely of my own interest. Miss 
Spatz informs me that she has talKed to 
two of the living heirs who live in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Barnard—Faye Salomon— 
Green and Mrs. Louis—Natalie Salo- 
mon—Mulitz, who is the daughter of the 
late Gustave Bier Salomon. 

There follows the text of the story by 
Miss Spatz as published in the American 
Weekly; the text of a part of the Drew 
Pearson column of Saturday, March 18, 
as it appeared in the Washington Post; 
and the text of the bill I propose to 
introduce. 


[From the American Weekly of January 8, 
1950] 

Six MILLION WiTH INTEREST—THE DESCEND- 
ANTs or Amos Piatt Want To COLLECT 
FROM THE GOVERNMENT—AND May, Too— 
Because His AuuwttT LOANED MONEY TO THE 
COLONISTS 

(By Terry Gibbons) 

“Goodness knows, we helped out the Gov- 
ernment back in Revolutionary War days,” 
Grandma Rhoda Ullom said. “We lent it 
money, didn’t we? I mean the family did. 
Now all we want is the money back with 
in’erest. Six million dollars would come in 
quite handy.” 

Grandma Ullom, 78, was talking a while 
ago to her granddaughter, Mrs. Emerson O. 
Buchanan, of Bridgeport, Ohio, she told Mrs. 
Buchanan that a Buchanan ancestor named 
Amos Piatt once had written about the loan, 
which she said had been chipped in some 
time in 1775. Mrs. Buchanan began to hunt 
around for ways to prove it. 

An old trunk in the home of one of her 
husband's relatives helped her. It yielded a 
yellowed manuscript which appeared to have 
been dictated by Amos Piatt, himself on his 
deathbed. 

That manuscript is a leaf out of the past, 
a story of Indian massacre and colonists’ 
endurance, and it is the basis of a formal 
claim, now, against the Government of today. 

Amos Piatt’s aunt, Marie Preh, loaned the 
money to the colonists, the ancient docu- 
ment says, and the sum was to be repaid 
to him or his children. Mrs. Buchanan’s 
husband, a salesman, is a great-great-grand- 
son of Amos. 

“We all came to America from France in 
1774,” Amos wrote. “General Lafayette was 
a first cousin of my aunt, Marie Preh, who 
loaned the money. 

“I never had any sisters. I had only one 
rrother, Robert, and he was killed by Indians 
one day in an Indian massacre. They killed 
my little brother before my mother’s eyes. 

“They burned our home down and all our 
things and burned all our papers up that we 
had to prove our right to Aunt Marie Preh’s 
money. There should be $6,000,000 principal 
and compound interest coming to me and you 
11 children. Since all our papers were 
burned, we thought we could not get it, so 
we never tried.” 

It was time some one did try, Mrs. Bu- 
chanan decided, and she brought the claim 
to the attention of the Government's General 
Accounting Office, to the United States 
Archives and to her representative in Con- 
gress. A search of records was begun, too, 
in New Jersey, and there it was easy to find 
references tO Maj. Daniel Piatt, Amos’s 
father. One of them was an order from 
Gen. George Washington, directing Daniel to 
requisition 100 head of cattle near Morris- 
town, N. J., and another was an order to asso- 
Ciates to attend Daniel’s funeral. 

Proving the validity of the claim, which 
was said to amount to $6,000,000 back in 1848, 
when Amos died, is another matter. 
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It will take at least 6 months of intense 
research to determine the status of the claim 
Mrs. Buchanan has learned, and the burden 
of proof and the expense of the inquiry rest 
with the claimant. The work will be handi- 
capped by the fact that many revolutionary 
records were destroyed when the United 
States Capitol was burned by the British in 
the War of 1812 and others Were lost later in 
a fire in the Treasury Department. 

Eventually, if the claim should be deemed 
valid, a private bill would have to be intro- 
duced in Congress to authorize payment. 

Nevertheless, it is possible today to collect 
such a claim. A bill providing for payment 
of $658,007.43 to heirs of another Revolution- 
ary patriot, Haym Salomon, will be intro- 
duced in Congress soon. 

Haym Salomon, colonist from Poland, 
spent his entire private fortune of nearly 
$1,000,000 in the cause of liberty, then died 
penniless in 1795, leaving a young wife and 
four children. He not only gave this finan- 
cial aid, but also served as a spy and was im- 
prisoned by the British when he was caught 
trying to sink a British ship. After his 
death, descendants sought to collect only the 
amount of the actual loans, $658,000, ex. 
cluding all gifts to individuals, among whom 
were Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, 
and excluding any interest, which if com- 
pounded annually would bring the amount 
now to a total running into billions. 

Previous bills in Congress, providing for 
payment, never came to a vote although 
committees of both Houses conceded the 
Justice of the demands. Recently, Repre- 
sentative ArTHUR G. KLEIN, of New York, re- 
vived the matter and a private bill was pre- 
pared for the Eighty-first Congress, second 
session. 

“Time cannot dull the ache of the na- 
tional conscience until this debt is paid,” 
KLEIN said. “I will press this bill for pas- 
sage.” 

It is not only hard to get such a Dill passed, 
but merely to bring up an old claim is not 
always feasible—as descendants of Robert 
Morris, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, recently found. 

They asked a Congressman to look up the 
possibility that their ftustrious ancestor had 
lent the Government money which had never 
been returned. The Congressman reported 
that it seemed to be the other way around. 
He said the Treasury Department long ago 
found that Morris owed it $93,312.63. The 
Department, however, gallantly concluded 
that “having no knowledge of the system of 
posting accounts or the reasons for certain 
ledger entries in those days, it is neither fair 
nor just to assume that the balance is really 
due to the Government.” 

Descendants of Francis Vigo, a merchant, 
had better luck. More than a 100 years 
after he lent $8,616 to the State of Virginia, 
they collected $51,539.10 from the Federal 
Government, which has assumed all State 
Revolutionary debts. 





[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
March 18, 1950] 
THE WASHINGTON MeRRY-Go-ROUND—MONEY 
LENDER JOINS UNITED STATES HEROES 


(By Drew Pearson) 


A forgotten hero of the Revolutionary War, 
an unspectacular money lender, will soon be 
immortalized not far from Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Jefferson. He was Haym Salomon, 
the little Jewish patriot who raised the money 
to fight the Revolution but died penniless 
without ever receiving a dime back from the 
Government whose freedom he financed. 

Now after all these years, a memorial is 
about to be erected in Salomon’s honor. 
This was authorized by Congress 12 years ago 
upon a motion by Guy GILLETTE, then Con- 
gressman but now Senator from Iowa. 

It was left up to private citizens, however, 
to raise the subscriptions, so the project lay 








dormant until this year. Now a Haym Salo- 
mon Memorial Society has been formed to 
raise the money, and the chief thing remain- 
ing is to have the Commission of Fine Arts 
approve a design. 

“Note—At one time George Washington 
pulled Salomon out of a synagogue to scrape 
1e cash to meet the Army pay roll. Salo- 
mon also paid Jefferson’s and Madison's 
poard bills so they could attend the first 


Continental Congress. 


The following is the text of private 
pill to be introduced: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to the heirs of Haym 
Salomon the sum of $658,007.43, in full satis- 
faction of their claim for moneys loaned by 
Haym Salomon to the Government of the 
United States during the Revolutionary War. 


up tl 





Mississippi and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered at the dedication of 
the Woolfolk State Office Building, Jack- 
son, Miss., Thursday, March 16, 1950, to 
Wit: 

MISSISSIPPI AND PROGRESS 

I am honored by the invitation that 
permits me to participate in the ceremonies 
of this auspicious occasion. 

The State Office Building dedicated today 
is the majestic and lengthened shadow of a 
remarkable man whose name, by act of the 
legislature, it bears. 

The people of Mississippi commended the 
members of the legislature who, on March 
6, 1946, appropriated $3,000,000 with an addi- 
tional appropriation of $870,000 by the legis- 
lature in 1948, for the construction of a much 
needed and adequate State office building. 

The act providing for the building was 
passed under the leadership and during the 
administration of the late-lamented Gov- 
ernor Thomas L. Bailey. 

The members of the State Building Com- 
mission, including the chairman, Gov. Field- 
ing L. Wright, the able and capable ex-Gov. 
lugh L. White, the Honorable Walter Sillers, 
Speaker of the house of representatives, Sen- 

tor John W. Kyle, and the Honorable W. A. 

Williams, a member of the house, are en- 
titled to the gratitude of the people of Mis- 
issippi for the location, supervision, and 
construction of the most imposing and com- 
plete State office building in the South, if 
hot in the United States. 

The completion of the structure marks a 
high point in the outstanding administra- 
tion of our distinguished Gov. Fielding L. 
Nright. It is a credit to the State of Mis- 


yles 





sissippi. 
ELLIS TRIGG WOOLFOLK 

No one was more responsible for the State 
office building than the late Ellis Trigg 
Woolfolk, a Representative from Tunica 
County, and chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations in the house of representa- 
tives at the time the original appropriation 
was made, 

This modern and lofty office building was 
appropriately named for our dear and de- 
voted friend, Ellis Trigg Woolfolk, familiazly 
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known as “Scrap” Woolfolk, who served his 
county and his State long, faithfully, and 
efficiently. Among other offices held by him, 
he was sheriff, State senator, and State rep- 
resentative. 

I am gratified that this building was 
named for a former member of the legisla- 
ture. Attention is thereby focused upon the 
importance of the position. There is no pub- 
lic office where the opportunity for construc- 
tive service is greater than in the legislature. 

Ellis T. Woolfolk was well born. He in- 
herited a good name. He was always jeaious 
to preserve and transmit to his sons the good 
name inherited from his father. 

He possessed a good mind. He took an ac- 
tive part in the improvement and develop- 
ment of his city and of his county. He was a 
a leader among men. 

He was a successiul planter, banker, and 
manufacturing executive. He was successful 
in his business life before he undertook to 
manage the public business. He was thus 
better prepared because of his personal suc- 

ess for handling the affairs of the people. 

He was a politician in the best sense of 
that term, and that means that he was a 
constructive statesman. He exerted a wide 
influence in the political affairs of his coun- 
ty and State. 

He always took pride in the financial con- 
dition of his home county. He had much 
to do with the deserved reputation of Tunica 
County as being one of the best-managed 
counties in the State. It was his boast that 
Tunica County was substantially without 
debt or bonds. While progressive, he in- 
sisted that the city in which he lived and the 
county where he resided should live within 
their income. He knew the courthouse ke- 
fore he became an outstanding figure in the 
statehouse. He gave his best thought and 
his unselfish service for some 20 years in both 
branches of the State legislature. He was a 
master of county and State government. 

He was a devoted husband and a fond and 
a generous father. He loved his home and 
his family. 

He had many friends. He knew that the 
best way to have friends was to be a friend. 
He was slow to make promises, but his word 
was his bond. He was loyal to every friend, 

and he was faithful to every trust. 

He loved his State. He lived, and wrought, 
and died in the Yazoo Delta, most fertile of 
valleys, by the mighty Mississippi, the great- 
est of rivers and the father of waters and of 
floods. 

Scrap Woolfolk was not perfect. None of 
us is. The sun gives us light, but it has its 
dark spots. He was human, but he was cou- 
rageous and dependable. 

He was a man of convictions. He had the 
courage of his convictions. He never sought 
an easy place for safety nor a soft place for 
retreat. He measured up to the best stand- 
ards of public office. He was able, honest, 
and faithful to the end. He “never sold 
the truth to serve the hour.” He was a 
patriot of Mississippi mold. He exemplified 
in his public life the sentiment: “Destroy 
not the ancient landmarks that our fathers 
set.” 

While Scrap Woolfolk was qualified to fill 
almost any political office within the gift of 
the people, his claim to fame rests upon his 
service in the legislature. The building we 
dedicate today is a tribute to his memory 
and a just reward for the service he rendered 
the people of Mississippi. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT 


This office building is to accommodate and 
promote good government in Mississippi. 
The officials and employees who occupy the 
Offices will take pride in the efficient han- 
dling of public affairs. Convenient offices 
promote good work. State officials and em- 
ployees are the spokesmen of the State in 
dealing with the public. At its best, govern- 
ment is one of the most difficult and per- 
plexing problems of man, Sometimes there 
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is strife among neighbors. Often there fs 
discord among States. Frequently there are 
rivalries among nations. It is often difficult 
for man to live happily with man. The 
people appreciate good work in State offices. 
I trust courtesy and efficiency that promote 
good government will always obtain in this 
stately office building of which all Mississip- 
pians are justly proud. 





PROGRESS 


This structure, costing approximately four 
times as much as the Capitol building, is 
typical of the progress of cur State. We are 
proud today to be citizens of Mississippi. 
We are gratified that Mississippi is in step 
with the march of progress. Our agricul- 
tural and industrial resources are inviting 
home seekers and investors. Long well- 
known for cotton and lumber, for its fertile 
valleys and magnificent forests, Mississippi 
is now one of the great oil-producing States 
of the Union. Livestock and dairying are 
profitable. Manufacturing is encouraged. 
We have the climate. We have the soil, and 
we have the people. No State has made 
greater strides in the development of its 
natural resources in providing for solid in- 
dustries and in promoting substantial agri- 
culture than Mississippi. As we hear of the 
alluring, if not enchanting distant scenes 
and of green pastures far away, we frequently 
overlook the opportunities of our own State. 
I am familiar with the cities, with the farms, 
with the plains, the valleys, the coasts, and 
the mountains of all the other States in the 
Union that lie between the two great oceans 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. My 
thoughts, after traveling elsewhere, always 
fondly turn to my native State, and I am 
never so happy as when my feet are on Mis- 
sissippi soil. I know of no State that offers 
better privileges or finer opportunities for 
a full and satisfying life than Mississippi. 

Progress is on the march and our eyes 
are turned toward the future as we plan 
for a greater State and for a better civiliza- 
tion. We know that mere change is not 
progress. We know that progress means 
growth. We know that progress means de- 
velopment. We believe that changes in both 
society and in government should be tested 
by sound principles and by the experiences 
that have promoted happiness and freedom 
through the centuries. We believe that 
change that involves experiments, before it 
is called progress, should be tried. It should 
be tested before that change becomes per- 
manent, and before mere change is called 
progress. History shows that experiments, 
in the test tube of reason and analysis, will 
often eliminate mistakes from mere changes 
which are not progress. 

We know, too, that change is the law of life, 
that ideas and ideals change from century 
to century, but we also know that while con- 
cepts change, fundamental principles are 
con:tant and continued. Habits and cus- 
toms and the values of concepts change from 
generation to generation. The Declaration 
of Independence enlarged the freedom of 
Magna Carta. We believe in a progress that 
is sound and constructive. As we behold 
the towering structure appropriately located 
near the magnificent capitol and the attrac- 
tive capitol grounds, we are proud of the 
progress that our State is making today and 
Wwe are determined that that progress shall 
increase with the passing years. 

BALANCED ECONOMY 

We must not, however, close our eyes to 
the facts of our economy. We must be 
realistic. When we mention agriculture we 
think of cotton. We believe in land owner- 
ship. We encourage tenants to become land 
owners. We promote the family farm, but 
we do not destroy or penalize the planta- 
tion. We stand for justice to all farmers, 
larg2 and small. There should be no dis- 
crimination among citizens, and legislation 
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should be just to all alike. 


We are pro- 
foundly concerned that the exports of cot- 
ton for 1948 were substantially the lowest 


since the War Between the States. While 
they increased in 1949, this increase was 
largely from the use of Marshall Plan funds. 
The domestic consumption of cotton had 
decreased in 1948, but the consumption of 
rayon increased. Cotton, also, now has the 
competition of nylon. The rayon produc- 
tion in 1948 was equivalent to approximately 
2,645,000 bales of cotton. The production 
of plastics and other synthetics, including 
nylon, is rapidly increasing. Paper today 
is cotton’s second greatest competitor. We 
cannot overlook our competition, including 
foreign cotton. We canyot continue to over- 
produce cotton. There is no single answer 
‘to the cotton problem. We must not only 
compete, but we must balance our economy. 
We must encourage industries, and I do not 
mean fly-by-night but I mean solid indus- 
tries. We must promote manufacturing. We 
must encourage cattle raising and dairying. 
We must diversify on a sound and solid 
oasis. We must, in a word, balance our 
economy. 


TOLERANCE 
We believe in tolerance. Mississippians 
have their convictions, but we are constantly 
reexamining ourselves, and we believe in en- 


larging our vision and in improving our 
convictions. An individual, like a State, 
must grow or he will die. Growth or death 
is the law of life. We must be careful 


not to deserve to be called intolerant. We 
must continue to practice without malice or 
prejudice the political and economic toler- 
ance that we accord to others. We respect 
the rights and views of others. We ask that 
our rights and our views have the consid- 
eration that we accord to others who differ 
with us. The attitudes respecting race, 
color, or creed were not created by law, and 
they cannot be changed by law. Customs 
and habits should always be in keeping with 
the best concepts of good living, but the 
legislature rather than the Congress is bet- 
ter qualified to consider improvements in 
racial or social relations. Any legislation 
dealing with the habits and customs of the 
people should always be supported by the 
majority of the people. I believe in the 
democracy of Jefferson and of Jackson with 
majority rule in government. An intolerant 
people will never enjoy the abundant life. 
Tolerance promotes understanding and co- 
operation. 
THE SOUTH 

The record of Mississippi and of the Ssuth 
in World War I and World War II is outstand- 
ing. Without making comparisons, we as- 
sert the record shows that the South more 
nearly unitedly supported the two greatest 
of all wars than any other part of our com- 
mon country. We mention this fact not to 
boast, but in proof of the devotion and loy- 
alty of the South to our common country. 
We believe in preparedness. We stand for 
national defense. We support an adequate 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. We advocate 
better highways, improved rivers, progress 
in our schools, and the conservation of our 
soils. We are profoundly interested not only 
in growing but in selling our cotton and our 
cattle. We are interested not only in pro- 
ducing but in selling our oil and lumber, 
We are interested in cooperating in inter- 
state and international commerce with the 
other States of the Union and with the other 
countries of the world. We believe in a 
strong America. ‘We believe in the good 
neighbor policy. With us, partisanship stops 
at the waters’ edge. I concur in the senti- 
ment of the great English statesman of 
whom it was said: “In his fidelity to prin- 
ciple, he put to shame the brittle loyalties 
of party.” 

We are not selfish. We are interested in 
our own welfare. We have our convictions, 
but we accord to the citizens of other States 





with whom we like to cooperate, their con- 
victions. We say to those who would like to 
change our habits or social relations and our 
way of life that unless it is to improve, and 
not impose: “Thou shalt not pass.” 


VETERANS 


The United States and not the States wages 
wars. The Government and not the States 
supports the armies and navies. The Gov- 
ernment calls to the colors. The aftermath 
of wars often is worse, if possible, than war 
itself. The disabled, the wounded, the 
widows, the dependents, and the orphans of 
those who made the supreme sacrifice, are 
entitled to a nation’s bounty. Selfishness 
often supplants sacrifice, and greed is sub- 
stituted for patriotism. Our veterans are 
determined that those who fought for their 
country shall have an opportunity to live for 
their country, and with them we are deter- 
mined not only to maintain but to establish 
peace on earth. 


REAL VOICE 


The trend today is to listen to the voice 
from Washington, but progress in the States 
does not originate in Washington. Progress 
does not filter from the top down, but it 
results from fair opportunities and a good 
life for the people at the bottom. Real 
prosperity must grow from the bottom up. 
All must be treated alike. There is no 
place in our industrial life for selfish and 
greedy management, nor is there any place 
in our economy for the selfish labor leaders 
who are drunk with power. Regardless of 
what Washington thinks, the people in the 
States believe in justice to Capital and to 
Labor. They believe in collective bargaining, 
but they believe in the right to work. They 
oppose jurisdictional strikes. They oppose 
secondary boycotts. They assert that no 
man has a right to strike against his Gov- 
ernment. The public welfare must be put 
above private welfare by both management 
and labor. 

The true voice of America does not come 
from Washington, but the real voice of 
America comes from the farms, the factories, 
the schools and the churches. If we heed 
the voice of Washington, we become less self- 
reliant. We lose our initiative. We sacrifice 
our courage. We must not succumb to the 
voice from Washington for more spending 
and for an easy life. 

It is not an accident that the United States 
is the most powerful nation in the world to- 
day. Those who founded America were 
sturdy and heroic souls, They had suffered 
persecution. They exchanged the tyranny of 
the Old World for the freedom of the New. 
They paid the price of freedom. Every gen- 
eration must achieve its own liberty and 
freedom. We must rededicate ourselves to 
the old-fashioned virtues of self-reliance and 
initiative: “We must be guided by the stars 
and not by the lights of each passing ship.” 


STATES’ RIGHTS 


We believe in the rights of the States, and 
that all functions not delegated to the Con- 
gress in the Constitution are reserved to the 
States. We rely upon the Bill of Rights. We 
insist that the rights of the States be re- 
spected. For 50 years I have advocated the 
rights of the States. I have insisted that 
State functions should be respected. I speak 
frankly. Unfortunately many who advocate 
the rights of the States are among the loud- 
est advocates of the Federal spending today 
that is undermining the Republic. They 
urge that the Federal Government appro- 
priate for private and not public functions, 
and for functions that are primarily the 
functions of the States. When they do they 
are undermining the rights of the States, 
Whenever the Federal Government appro- 
priates the Federal Government controls, 
Centralization and States’ rights cannot exist 
together. I urge that the best way to pro- 


mote States’ rights is to promote State re-_ 
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sponsibility. That responsibility is for the 
discharge of obligations that are peculiarly 
the province of the State. Centralization, | 
repeat, in Washington carries with it contro} 
in Washington, and control in Washington 
impairs not only the local rights but the 
local responsibility. I assert that the best 
way to promote the real rights of the States 
is to support the local responsibility of the 
States. 

Deficit spending today is a threat and a 
danger to the security of the United States. 
I maintain that a Government whose expend- 
itures, in times of peace and in the period 
of the greatest prosperity that the Nation 
has ever known, exceed its revenues—whose 
spending exceeds its collecting—is in danger 
of destruction in the event of either war or 
unbridled inflation. 


OPPORTUNITY 


The United States with its great res : 
with its unparalleled production, following 
victory in the greatest of all wars, S 
reached the highest pinnacle of power and 
majesty ever attained by any nation in civi- 
lized history. We have the greatest oppor- 
tunity that ever came to any nation, if we 
conserve our natural resources, if we take 
advantage of our unsurpassed production in 
this atomic age, to make unprecedented 
progress in the United States in the next 


generation. 

Progress, however, must be more than 
material. As Edith Cavell said: “I realize 
that patriotism is not enough. I must have 


no hatred for or bitterness toward anyone.” 
The material must be accompanied by the 
intellectual and the spiritual. Science must 
be based upon morality. For Mississippians 
believe that science is the friend of man and 
that the greatest enemy of the human race 
is disobedience to moral law. 

If we keep faith with the boys who went 
out in World War II, never to return, and if 


we put first things first, there will be a new 
era of progress in the United States. Our 
Government must be stable and our faith 


must be abiding—in man, country, and God. 
The material forces must be based upon 
moral forces, for moral forces have always 
determined the destiny of men and nations. 


DANGERS 


After the stress of war, there is alwa) 
danger. The temptation is complacency 
We think more and more of our rights and 
less and less of our responsibilities. We 
think more of security than sacrifices. We 
distort the meaning of public welfare. We 
overlook that there is a vast difference be- 
tween public welfare and private welfare. 
The government is established to promote 
the public welfare, which involves doing for 
the people what they cannot do for them- 
selves. I repeat, to emphasize, that the 
unbalanced budget is a danger today to 
stability and prosperity. 

There are other dangers. The greed of 
organized minorities is a real danger. Meas- 
ures to promote the public health are in 
order and hospitalization is to be promoted, 
but socialized medicine is a national danger. 
We believe in home owning and farm owner- 
ship, but we assert that socialized Federal 
housing will result in the socialistic, if not 
the communistic state advocated by th 
who first proposed public housing. Socia!- 
ized farming will result in the regimentation 
of farmers and in the control of the food and 
farms of the Nation. 


THE TREND 


Following World War II, the trend was ‘o- 
ward socialism, but the trend today is away 
from socialism and state control, In De- 
cember 1949 New Zealand and Australis 
where social democracy had advanced the 
furthest, turned away from socialism. 1 
February 1950, the Socialists lost in Great 
Britain, Even though retained in power >) 
a few votes, their tenure is uncertain. The 
moral in the trend is clear. Somebody has to 


s 








ay for the promises of socialism. Free 
ee ine and free housing cannot be con- 
jured out of the thin air. Somebody has 


cot to pay for them. There is an end to the 
policy of robbing one citizen to pay another 
cad of “robbing Peter to pay Paul”. 

I am sanguine enough and optimistic 
enough and patriotic enough to believe that 
the trend is also on the way out in Wash- 

ton. and that Congress will repudiate the 
welfare state. There is no. place in free 
america for subsidized agriculture and for 
ed medicine, 

STRONG AMERICA 
We must be prepared for war, for there is 
s th chance and change in the world. 
Communism is on the march, but there is no 
oce 1 for fear of the destruction of the 
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rid in the event of another war. 

The strength of America does not lie in 
the atom bomb or the hydrogen bomb or 
- single weapon. The strength of 








America lies in the faith and spirit of the 
" It would be most unfortunate if America 
were dependent upon any weapon. We 
would relax and become soft. We would 
cease to be vigilant. We must profit by the 
examples of history. The French placed 


ynifidence in the Maginot Line rather 


th in a strong and stable government. 
France lost. She was easily overrun and 
conquered in World War II. 

I do not underestimate the effect of the 
atom bomb, but I recall that at the con- 
cl the First World War, poisonous 
‘ 


vere being brought into play and it 








V nounced that their use in the next 
war would mean the destruction of civili- 
atl But the scientists who compounded 
the | 10Us gasses were confined to no one 
¢ While at the beginning of World 
War II all nations had supplies of gasses, 
yet not one country made use of them. 
Already the Russians have split the atom. 
I believe that in this atomic age the scientists 
who discovered the atom bomb can perfect 
a defer e against the atom bomb. Atomic 
energy should be used to build, not Cestroy, 
civilization. The strength of America is in 


ince and intelligence, the fait and 
the courage, of the people. 
REHABILITATION 


We are profoundly interested in the re- 
h tation of our allies in Europe and in 


the rehabilitation of the destruction of War, 
but the Marshall Plan is burdensome to the 
taxpayers of America today. That plan must 


be followed by other plans. We Know that 
taxes are at their peak today. They can 
only be increased by reducing standards of 
living. We are straining our production. 
The Marshall Plan must be followed by bet- 
ter plans. I believe that the best aid that 
render our former allies in World 
ad the oppressed peoples of the 

id ‘y, is to exemplify that in the 
American wes ay of life there is the only hope 
{ freedom for the downtrodden of the 
earth. The best assistance that we can 
render in rehabilitating Europe and China 
is to set an example and demonstrate that 
in America there is the freedom to wor- 


Ship, to speak, and to work, with the high- 





est standard of living and the best oppor- 
tunity for a good life in all the world. The 
United States can help the undeveloped na- 


3 of —_ world and provide for improv- 
he lan nds and the peoples of the smaller 
and less fortunate nations of the earth by 
hg to them the scientists and the 
to enable them to help themseives. 
If our churches send missionaries to foreign 
! I know of no better way of making 
ur advocacy of the good neighbor pol- 
than by sending to foreign countries some 
the brightest graduates of our colleges 
‘Of Our universities who will find in those 
tries an opportunity to help humanity 
aid undeveloped lands and peoples. 


iT} hl 
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YOUTH AND FRONTIERS 


As we think of Mississippi and of our prog- 
ress we are thinking of the youth of our 
State, for they are the best of our assets. 
There may be, in the future progress and de- 
velopment of our country, no new territorial 
frontiers to conquer, but there are frontiers 
available to the ambitious youth today that 
are probably greater than the physical fron- 
tiers that were available to our forefathers. 
We must use, without destroying, our lands, 
They are essential to our freedom. We must 
not waste our natural resources, for the con- 
flict between progress aud poverty is as old 
as the Biblical conflict between light and 
darkness, and it is as new as atomic energy. 
Scientists believe that as a result of the 
continued scientific researches in connection 
with atomic energy discoveries may be made 
that will enable the oceans and the gulfs 
to be farmed and food to be prcduced to pro- 
vide for the expanding populations not only 
of the United States, but of the world. Sci- 
entists are optimistic enough to believe that, 
as a result of an invention whereby distilled 
waters may be available to the passengers of 
airplanes that may be stranded on the sea, 
these invention for distilling ocean water 
may be perfected so that waters of the ocean 
may be distilled and transported across the 
mountains for irrigating the great western 
plans to supplement the stored waters of the 
rivers so that the American desert may be 
as productive as our fertile valleys. 


BUILDERS 


As we improve our natural resources we 
must build our civilization. We can only 
build that civilization by supplementing the 
material forces with the more important 
moral forces. I would like for our generation 
to be constructive. I would like for us to 
build. “It is better to light a candle than to 
curse the darkness.” 

I can express the thought I have in mind 
no better than by these words from John 


Ruskin: 
“When we build, let us think that we build 
forever. Let it not be for present delight nor 


for present use alone. Let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and let 
us think, as we lay stone on stone, that a 
time is to come when those stones will be 
held sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and that men will say as they look 
upon the labor and wrought substance of 
them, ‘See! This our Fathers did for us’.” 

I believe in progress, tolerance, intelligence, 
freedom, moral force, the dignity of the in- 
dividual, science based on morality, and 
obedience to the laws of God and man. 
Therefor have I spoken. 

I believe in adequate public buildings and 
in able public officials. People reflect their 
own: image in the type of public buildings 
they construct and in the kind of men and 
women they elect to public cffice. 

The greatness of any nation depends upon 
the character of its resources, the character 
of its institutions, and above all, upon the 
character of its people. 

In the Middle Ages, great cathedrals were 
constructed with the gifts of the poor of 
Europe. They were more than architectural 
wonders. They were monuments to the 
ideals of the people who built toward the 
stars, as the lofty spires pointed to Heaven. 
They were symbolic of the faith and the 
hope of the great masses of the common 
people of Europe. From their foundations 
to their spires, they typified the dreams and 
the aspirations of the average man for a 
better life here and hereafter. 

I recall that it is said that during the 
building of one of these cathedrals a visitor 
passed through the stoneyard and saw many 
masons at work hewing and shaping the 
granite blocks. He stopped and asked one 
of the men what he was doing. “I am shap- 
ing the face of this stone,” was the reply. 
He asked another stonecutter the same ques- 
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tion. The second man replied: “I am cut- 
ting the keystone of an arch.” The third 
man was asked the same question. He re- 
plied, as he looked up with pride: “I am 
building a cathedral.” 

As we conserve our soils, as we construct 
our highways, as we build our cities, as we 
improve the countryside, as we build our 
levees along our rivers, as we construct our 
dams to prevent overflows and to protect the 
lives and property of the people, as we build 
schools and churches, as we erect structures 
to be the monuments of our civilization, we 
are building America. We are building the 
great cathedral of American freedom, not 
only for ourselves and our children, but for 
the hope of freedom to the oppressed peoples 
of all the world. 

The danger of the United States today is 
not in any invading foreign foe. “We the 


people” are not only the first words of the 
Constitution of the United States, but “we 
the people” are its danger, its power, and its 


hope. Above all, 
serve America. 


“we the people” must pre- 





Wartime Excise Taxes Should Be Re- 


pealed at This Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
majority of the American people desire 
the immediate repeal of the wartime 
imposed excise taxes. It is my opinion 
that a substantial majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress <iesire that this be done. 
These taxes were imposed as an emer- 
gency war measure. They were believed 
by everybody to be temporary. Part of 
the purpose for the enactment of this law 
on many commodities that bear this sales 
tax was to prevent too much material and 
too many man hours of labor going into 
the manufacture of articles that were 
not necessary for the prosecution of the 
war. 

The impositior. of these taxes are very 
discriminatory. They have placed an 
undue burden upon certain of our Amer- 
ican industries. The war has been over 
for several years. There is no longer a 
shortage of critical material and there 
is no longer a scarcity of labor. The un- 
employment rolls in America are now 
approaching 5,000,000. It has been defi- 
nitely proven that the continuation of 
these excise taxes have been crippling to 
business; they have materially increased 
the cost of living, and they are constantly 
contributing to the increase in unem- 


ployment. 
The amusement tax on the picture 
shows, which affords many American 


families the only recreation and amuse- 
ment they have, has made it very 
densome and expensive upon the Ameri- 
can people and has denied many people 
the opportunity to participate in this 
wholesome, educational, and upliiting 
recreation. 

All tax measures, of course, must origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives. 
The Ways end Means Committee of the 


bur- 
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House of Representatives have, for the 
past several weeks, been holding hearings 
upon this subject. We are told that this 
great committee recently refused to vote 
out a straight bill calling for the repeal 
or the reduction of the excise taxes and 
that they are contemplating later on re- 
porting a bill, including the repeal of 
some of these taxes and the reduction of 
others, but to be coupled with a tax bill 
in substance increasing the tax on some 
industries so as to have the tax measure 
in one package. It is my opinion that 
this is a mistake. 

A bill should be brought before this 
session of Congress addressing itself 
solely and alone to the repeal of excise 
taxes. There has been much talk since 
the President’s message to Congress that 
there would be an effort made to remove 
or decrease the depletion charges now 
allowed to the coal-mining industries and 
other mining industries including the oil 
industry. 

While these things are being contem- 
plated, you hear on every hand that the 
mining industry is a sick industry. We 
have recently had before this session of 
the Congress a bill which seeks in sub- 
stance to grant subsidies to the mining 
industries. We do not believe that the 
present depletion charges allowed the 

ring and oil industries should be taken 
away from them. To do so will make 
sick and crippled industries in much 
worse condition. 

Poth the coal industry and the metal- 

Ling industry as well as the oil in- 
CGustry are vital to the economic pros- 
perity of the Nition. Many taxes are 
already imposed upon coal and oil and 
their products. They are bearing the 

ul share of the tax load. To further 
discriminate agc.inst them and to adopt 
the theory contained in the excise-tax 
law that certain industries should be 

ngled out from the American economy 
and unusual and unequal tax burdens 
placed upon thein, is an unwise and un- 
just tax policy. 

If the administration and this great 
committee that has the responsibility of 
writing a new tax bill undertakes to, in 
one package, repeal and reduce many of 
the war-imposed excise taxes, and at the 

ame time single out the coal industry 
and oil industry for the equivalent of in- 
creasing taxes, the whole bill will be in 
danger and the much-needed relief that 
can be gained by repealing the excise 
ts ; may be lost. 

To take from either the coal industry 
or oil industry the depletion charges now 
allowed under the law will be the exact 
equivalent of imposing upon them a bur- 
densome and new tax. To doso will put 
many companies out of business and will 
‘increase unemplcyment by many thou- 
We hear on every hand that the 
Federal Government needs more taxes 
and more money. The remedy for this 
situation is for the Federal Government 
to stop passing new laws that spend so 
much money. Another remedy is to 
speedily enact several of the proposed 
bills and measures to reorganize the 


a 
conde 
aslUs, 


executive branch of the Government so 
that more economy and more efficiency 
can be obtained. There will be serious 


opposition to only a few of these plans to 
reorganize certain branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

These measures which will be sharply 
contested could be deferred for the time 
being and the vast majority of them will 
be supported and can be enacted almost 
immediately into law. By taking these 
two steps, to quit spending and to reduce 
the size of some of the departments of 
the executive branch of the Government 
and to eliminate waste, can and will meet 
the situation. 

We could far better spend our time by 
repealing these excise taxes and thus 
greatly increase the business and em- 
ployment over the United States thereby 
creating wealth and more wages to tax 
than we can by allowing this much- 
needed reform in our tax laws to become 
snarled up with an unjust attempt to 
impose new burdens upon coal and oil. 
We can again far better use our time to 
cut down the size of the Federal Govern- 
ment and curtail its spending than we 
would do if we sought to impose new and 
additional tax burdens upon the people 
and the people’s business. 

When it is considered that the Ameri- 
can industries engaged in the manufac- 
turing and production of jewelry, kodaks, 
luggage, some wearing apparel, and many 
other American businesses affected by 
this tax and the moving-picture indus- 
try already pays enormous income tax 
and indirect taxes, it is quite unfair to 
single them out and continue to impose 
a 20-percent excise tax which not only 
cripples their businesses but falls most 
directly upon the American public. 

Depletion charges are allowed upon all 
manufacturing machinery and equip- 
ment and upon rental real estate, and 
there is no just reason why the basic 
industries producing oil and coal should 
not be allowed these depletion charges 
also. 

When coal and oil is removed from the 
ground it is gone forever, and the owners 
of the property should certainly be al- 
lowed depletion charges. ‘The present 
law allowing these deductions is realistic 
and fair and should not be disturbed in- 
sofar as oil and coal are concerned. 

The drug stores of America sell many 
hundreds of articles used in the home 
by millions of people every day that bear 
this burdensome, unfair, nuisance tax. 

On Saturdays, in America, the school 
children are out of school. Most of 
them look forward to going to a good 
picture show where they can enjoy whole- 
some recreation. Often the parents of 
these children go with them and take 
the whole family. To have an admis- 
sion tax of 20 percent levied and col- 
lected upon the tickets of every member 
of the American family is quite unjust. 
While parents are having the expense of 
educating their children and putting 
them through school, along comes this 
tax that has been demanded and collected 
for more than 4 years after the war’s 
end. 

Competition is now keen. We have 
changed from a sellers’ market to a buy- 
ers’ market. Thousands of articles 
manufactured and produced in foreign 
lands are flowing into our country. 
These articles are produced by cheap 
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labor; they have no excise tax on them 
and they are underselling our business. 
men. These taxes have caused the clos- 
ing of many American factories and 
businesses producing watches, jewelry, 
kodak supplies, furs, perfumes, toilet ar- 
ticles, and many other articles. Asa re- 
sult of this, business is beginning to dry 
up here in these industries and millions 
of men have been let off from work. 

When anyone sends a telegram or puts 
through a long-distance call in the trans- 
action of his business, or because of sick- 
ness or death in the family, the long, 
tax-gathering arm of Uncle Sam taps 
him on the shoulder for a 25-percent in- 
crease in the charges he pays for this 
service. When we travel by plane, train, 
or bus, the same thing occurs. 

These excise taxes have a strangle hold 
on the American income and American 
business is crippled as a result. 

The dam placed across the stream of 
American economy has made business 
stagnant and caused millions of men 
and women to become unemployed. We 
should open up the floodgates and allow 
a greater flow of work, money, and profit 
to reach our people. Then the increased 
earnings of business and working peo- 
ple will create a broader tax base and 
create more taxes that can be collected 
without discrimination, and this in- 
creased national income will produce a 
much, and possibly more, Federal taxes 
than to continue to hamper and strang! 
business with these excise taxes. 

The same is true of coal and oil, tha 
meet very strong competition, and son 
of it comes from abroad. These deple- 
tion charges should still be allowed 
that these industries will not be discrimi- 
nated against, and we should go along in 
the fair American way. 

I sincerely hope that we may be ab! 
at the present session of Congress | 
bring out a bill and pass it, repealing th 
excise tax. 





Grant Nonquota Status to Adopted 
Immigrant Children 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1950, I introduced a bill which 
seeks to provide nonquota immigration 
status for adopted children of American 
citizens or for children coming to this 
country for legal adoption by Americans. 

The bill provides that an unmarried 
alien under the age of 21, who is com- 
ing to this country to be legally adopted 
by an American citizen, is to be admitted 
as a nonquota immigrant for a period of 
1 year, if he meets the health require- 
ments of the immigration laws and if the 
citizen in the United States is financially 
able and willing to care for such alien. 

If the legal adoption does not take 
place within the period for which the 








alien was admitted, my bill prescribes 
that the alien is to leave the United 
States or may be deported, if he fails to 
* Onited States citizens intending to 
adopt such alien children will have to 
furnish the Department of State with 
satisfactory evidence that they are legal- 
ly and morally competent to adopt such 
children and financially able to care for 
them. They will also have to furnish to 
the Department of Justice and the immi- 
cration authorities a sufficient bond to 
assure that the alien child will not be- 
come a public charge. 

The bill also provides for the entry 
on a nonquota basis of children adopted 
abroad by American citizens. 

I hope the bill will receive early con- 
sideration and soon be enacted into law. 





Arizona’s Game of Tiddlywinks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the REcorD a very fine editorial 
from the Los Angeles Daily News, of 
March 10,1950. The editorial speaks for 
itself: 

Arizona’s GAME OF TIDDLYWINKS 

(By Manchester Boddy, editor and publisher) 


A little group of Arizona men are playing 
tiddlywinks these days with a lot of jobs, 








a lot of homes, and a lot of businesses, It 
is not a pastime likely to amuse the people 
of southern California, however, fur the jobs 
a nes and businesses involved are theirs, 
and they face the prospect of having their 
livelihood sold down the river—the Colorado 
River 


For these busy Arizonans have managed to 
finagle through the Senate a bill that would 
take away from California 1,200,000 acre-feet 
of Colorado River water to which the people 
of this State are entitled by legal contracts 
W the Federal Government. If they are 
similarly successful in the Congress, these 
Arizonans will have managed to infect Cali- 
fornia wih a virulent case of creeping paral- 

to have put a definite ceiling on this 
ate’s development. The stake of the game, 
is our future, since new jobs, new 
» new businesses are possible only in 
ratio to the amount of water we have 
1aD1e, 

Arizona gimmick is a project, esti- 
mated to cost $800,000,000, to irrigate land 
in that State’s Central Valley. As Arizona’s 










t 


* ‘port and supplier of much of the manu- 
‘actured goods bought in that State, Cali- 
‘ornia would ordinarily be happy to get be- 


hind any deal that would promote Arizona’s 
We.lare and increased purchasing power, but 
© project proposed is just about as sensible 

Ss putting a $500 paint job on a $50 jalopy. 
For that $800,000,000 necessary to put up 
at d run the project is a sum greater than 
‘€ assessed valuation of every inch of land 
the entire State of Arizona. Further, 
7 3 got in the mood for asking, the peo- 
pie of Arizona apparently decided they might 
as well shoot the works, so they have sug- 
the Federal Government fork over 

‘ hey. The daily economics of the Ari- 
“4 scheme are of concern to taxpayers 
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throughout the United States, but the propo- 
sition really hits home in California. 

For any approval of the project inci- 
dentally means giving Arizona water to run 
it—water for which Californians have legal 
contracts. It means, in short, benefiting 
some 4,000 Arizona farm families at the ex- 
pense of 5,000,000 persons in this State. 

Spokesmen for Arizona don't think much 
of this argument. That’s too bad, they say, 
adding that the Government should never 
have entered into those contracts in the first 
place and that, in any event, the water right- 
fully belongs to Arizona. Such an argument 
could go on forever, and has, in fact, con- 
tinued for three decades, a fact which seems 
to appeal to members of the Arizona water 
lobby, who may be short on logic but are 
plentifully supplied with wind. 

For the argument could be settled—im- 
partially and finally. It could, as spokes- 
men for California have repeatedly said, be 
taken to the United States Supreme Court. 
This is the fair and just way, and perhaps 
for that very reason finds little support in 
Phoenix. The Arizonans insist they are 
right, but they think it boorish of anyone 
to suggest that they prove it. 

Instead, they say, let’s pry $800,000,000 out 
of the Federal Treasury, let’s put up the proj- 
ect, let’s divert the water and make sure 
those 4,000 families are taken care of, and 
after all this is done maybe we can start 
talking business. 

One gets the impression that putting the 
cart in front of the horse is chronic in 
Arizona. 





Coal Miners in Standing Up for Principles 
Dramatized in Effective Way Iniquity 
of Taft-Hartiey Law—Congress Should 
Act Now To Repeal Aatilabor Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the creators 
of the Taft-Hartley Act carefully select- 
ed quotes from Abraham Lincoln as they 
harangued Lincoln Day audiences recent- 
ly—so carefully that they passed up all 
of the many words uttered by the great 
Lincoln on the rights of the Nation's 
workingmen. 

Lincoln, in his time, said: 

All that harms labor is treason to America. 
If any man says he loves America, yet hates 
labor, he is a liar. There is no America 
without labor. 


Today, too many forget labor’s impor- 
tance to America—too many are too 
quick to condemn labor. The Taft- 
Hartley law is concrete evidence of this. 
Born in vindictiveness, it is nothing more 
than punitive legislation concocted to 
destroy organized labor. 

The coal miners of America, at a tre- 
mendous sacrifice to themselves, have 
performed a great service for labor— 
they withstood the attempt to break 
their union. If they had failed in their 
fight, the Taft-Hartley club would have 
been extended elsewhere and there 
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would be a general drive to break other 
unions. 

The coal miners have proven that gen- 
uine collective bargaining remains the 
best remedy for labor-management 
strife. 

Congress should act now to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Under leave to do so, I include here- 
with an editorial from the March 15, 
1950, issue of the Trainmen News, offi- 
cial weekly publication of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen: 

THEY WOULDN'T CRAWL 


When rich end arrogant employers close 
their eyes to the human considerations of 
labor relations and instead seek to club 
workers into submission with weapons fash- 
ioned in offices of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, there’s bound to be 
trouble. 

That’s what happened in the prolonged, 
bitter strike in our coal fields and it ex- 
plains why. so much money was needlessly 
wasted and why so many men, women and 
children suffered grievously. 

The operators were determined to crush 
the United Mine Workers’ union with tools 
provided by the Taft-Hartley Act and with 
propaganda distributed in newspapers only 
too anxious to help out, hoping that the 
miners’ undoing would eventually result in 
the undoing of all organized labor. 

It simply didn’t work. And the reason 
it didn’t work is that human consideration 
the operators overlooked. They were wait- 
ing for Taft-Hartley to settle the issues their 
way and for the miners to crawl back to 
work on their bellies, begging for their jobs 
back under any conditions. 

hat didn’t happen and never will. Men 
who risk their lives every day in the bowels 
of the earth get very close to the basic 
requirements of life and the toughness of 
the coal veins runs into their own veins to 
give them moral fiber and strength to fight 
for the principles they believe in. The coal 
miner, with his native militancy, has pro- 
vided the backbone for all organized labor. 

uring the long controversy, 7 months, the 
mine operators, like some railroad executives 
we know, sat back, looked out the windows 
and waited for the law to settle matters their 
way. 

When the injunction failed to get the 
“slaves” back into the pits, the operators 
banked on the courts to find them guilty 
of contempt. When the miners were cleared 
of that charge, the owners began to get a 
little uneasy, but it remainded for a proposed 
seizure bill that didn’t guarantee them their 
profits under Government operation to get a 
semblance of collective bargaining under 
way. 

The history of the coal strike completely 
discredits the Taft-Hartley Act, and it should 
serve as a warning to antilabor spokesmen 
in Congress for big business who are clamor- 
ing for a bigger and better union-busting 
law than that monstrosity. 








The New York Times, commenting edi- 
torially, said: “More than 7 mont! f bitter 
controversy—a controversy which in its later 
stages threatened to rupture the y eco- 
nomic and social fabric of the Nation—are 


terminated with the agreement between the 
major soft-coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers. 

“And this agreement was finally reached in 
the manner in which it should have been 
reached in the first place—by direct labor- 
management bargaining. The pity is that it 
required the threat of Government seizure 
and what amounted to Government arbitra- 
tion to bring the disputants together.” 

The Nation owes t mit a great de 
for in s i 


hr 


tanding up for their principles they 
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have dramatized in the most effective way 
the iniquity of the Taft-Hartley concoction. 
They have shown how such laws are not de- 
signed to protect the public, or stop strikes, 
nor to correct inequities, but only to help 
unscrupulous employers crush labor. 

The best remedy for labor-management 
strife remains as always—genuine collective 
bargaining. It’s also the keynote of a free 
economy and a functioning democracy. 





The Democratic Heritage of Poland 


EXTENSION OF "REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a recent radio address, given at 
Springfield, Mass., by Prof. Frank Nowak, 
on the Justice for Poland program, spon- 
sored by the western Massachusetts 
branch of the Polish-American Congress. 

Dr. Nowak is a distinguished professor 
of history at Boston University and is 
also a member of the faculty at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 

His address follows: 

THE DEMOCRATIC HERITAGE OF POLAND 


The drastic purges and renewed persecu- 
tions of recent date behind the iron curtain 
together with the appointment of a Soviet 
marshal, Rokossovsky, as virtual dictator of 
Poland are abundant proof of the complete 
bankruptcy of Stalin’s Polish policy. Like 
Lenin in 1920 he has been compelled to ad- 
mit, by deed if not by word, his false politi- 
cal reckoning that the Polish masses would 
welcome or even be reconciled to Muscovite 
tyranny and Communist slavery. 

A cursory acquaintance with the history of 
Poland, her great western cultural heritage, 
and her extraordinary democratic achieve- 
ments would have disabused both Lenin and 
Stalin of their oriental fantasy that a people 
imbued with democratic ideals for centuries 
could surrender that great heritage without 
a struggle, even in the face of overwhelming 
force. 

Before the partitions of Poland in the 
eighteenth century by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria the Polish Republic was the largest 
and freest federal republic in Europe created 
by the political genius of the Polish gentry. 
In the short space of 200 years, beginning 
with the pact of Koszyce in 1374 and ending 
with control of the highest judicial tribunal 
in the state in 1576, the Polish gentry effec- 
tively limited the power of monarchy and 
established a democracy of nobles who en- 
joyed all the guaranties of due process of 
law, habeas corpus, freedom of press, speech, 
assembly, religion, and representative gov- 
ernment characteristic of the contract theory 
of government. Indeed, the Polish nobility 

sin two centuries gained more extensive rights 

and privileges than did the English nobility 
in the five centuries from the days of Magna 
Carta in 1215 to the glorious revolution of 
1689. They gained control of the highest 
offices in the state, elected their kings, voted 
all taxes through local and central parlia- 
ments, and proclaimed the sovereignty of the 
people. 

In this gentry-democracy all nobles were 
brothers and equal before the law. Foreign 
titles were not recognized but specifically 
forbidden. It is significant, too, that the 
nobility of Poland were very numerous, con- 
Slituting over a million persons in the 


eighteenth century or 12 percent of the popu- 
lation. They outnumbered the English no- 
bility, who controlled the democratic insti- 
tutions of that country by a ratio of 2 to 1. 

Moreover, most of the Polish gentry were 
small landowners, farming their own lands 
and forming a kind of aristocratic-prole- 
tariat. 

The peasantry also enjoyed an economic 
status higher than that enjoyed by the 
peasantry of any other continental country 
of comparable size, including Austria, Ger- 
many, and France. The democratic ideals, 
security, and higher standard of living of 
the people of old Poland, were a powerful 
magnet attracting numerous neighbors like 
Lithuania, Ruthenia, White Russia, and the 
Baltic States, who sought voluntary union 
with the Polish Republic. 

In the eighteenth century, however, the 
whole structure of the Polish constitutional 
system was put in jeopardy by the rise of 
totalitarian states. The so-called enlight- 
ened despots of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
abhorring democratic republicanism and 
bent on aggression, intervened in Poland and 
by fifth-column activities succeeded in plac- 
ing their own candidates on the Polish 
throne. 

In opposing these puppet kings, the Polish 
gentry distorted the old constitution and 
adopted a policy of political obstruction that 
took the form of the filibuster, the liberum 
veto, the confederated diets, and reduction 
of the royal army to a paltry 24,000 men. 
Confusion and weakness invited further 
aggression by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

The violent shock of the first partition of 
Poland in 1772, however, aroused the nation 
which now gave heed to the wise counsels 
of the great political reformers, Karwicki, 
Konarski, and Leszczynski. In the next two 
decades the Polish people experienced a re- 
markable renaissance in almost every field of 
endeavor—intellectual, social, and political. 

The crowning achievement of the great 
reforms was the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion on May 3, 1791, which corrected the old 
abuses and established a modern parlia- 
mentary democracy. Peasants and towns- 
people received increased freedom of action 
under protection of the law. The executive 
power was strengthened. The Liberum Veto 
was abolished. Under new leaders, there was 
a return to the positive, progressive features 
of the old constitution. The Polish Nation 
demonstrated that the country was funda- 
mentally sound and could undertake far- 
reaching social reforms without the violence 
characteristic of the contemporary French 
Revolution. 

The phenomenal success of the Polish de- 
mocracy in 1791 in putting its own house in 
order under most trying conditions brought 
consternation to the courts of St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Vienna. The so-called enlight- 
ened despots joined forces to crush this 
“hydra” of democracy and annihilated the 
Polish state in the partitions of 1793 and 
1795. 

The partitions of Poland were a fatal blow 
to international morality and inaugurated 
the era of might makes right in international 
affairs. Political thinkers and lovers of free- 
dom the world over from Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau and Edmund Burke to our own Thomas 
Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson have con- 
demned this international crime. Liberals 
in Germany, Austria, and Russia also raised 
their voices against this baneful precedent 
which undermined the cause of liberty and 
civilization everywhere. 

Convinced of the justice of their cause the 
Polish people continued the struggle for 
freedom against overwhelming odds. Insur- 


rection followed insurrection throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries until 
freedom was again achieved in the First 
World War. 

In 1939 the totalitarian despots of Ger- 
many and Russia again invaded and de- 
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stroyed the Polish state but the Polish peo- 
ple continued the struggle on almost every 
battlefield of Europe. Their heroism jn 
France, Scandinavia, North Africa, Italy, anq 
in the battle of Britain was widely acclaimed 
yet when the victory was won it was appar. 
ent that Poland had been freed from the 
domination of one neighbor only to fall 
prey to another. Once again the betrayal of 
Poland was a blow to international morality 
—_ ushered in chaos in international ar. 
airs. 

Appeasement of Russia has strengthened 
the tyranny of communism over the Rus- 
sian people themselves who seek release from 
slavery by enslaving the whole world. This is 
no new phenomenon in Russian history. It 
was noted 110 years ago by the French diplo- 
mat, the Marquis de Custine, when he stated, 
“An immense inordinate ambition of the king 
which can take root only in the soul of an 
oppressed people and be nourished only on the 
misery of the entire country is now astir in 
the hearts of the Russians. This essentially 
aggressive nation lives in a state of submis. 
siveness so degrading that it seems to be ex- 
piating in advance at home, its expectations 
of tyranny over other men. The glory and 
booty to which the Russian looks forward 
turn his thoughts from the shame to which 
he is being subjected. This kneeling slave 
fills his dreams with visions of world domi- 
nation.” 

By contrast the undaunted courage and 
will to live of the Polish nation and its de- 
votion to the cause of democracy and free- 
dom are a moral and spiritual phenomenon 
that Stalin can not and never will under- 
stand. His crude response to this baffling 
challenge is more arrests, bigger concentra- 
tion camps, more Marshall Rokossovskys on 
the theory that might will make right. 

Poland will rise again, for today as in the 
past the world has belatedly discovered that 
the treatment meted out to Polish people 
has become the touchstone of international 
justice and morality. Nor can it be said that 
the worst terrors of communism can destroy 
the spiritual and cultural heritage of a 
thousand years of Polish history. 





Wildlife Restoration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation is becoming increasingly aware 
of the necessity for conservation of our 
natural resources. Knowledge of the 
tremendous growth of our population 
brings with it the realization that we are 
steadily approaching the point where our 
productive acreage will no longer be suf- 
ficient to provide the food that we need— 
unless steps are taken to restore lost 
acreage and to prevent the further de- 
struction of the soil. 

It is recognized that with our national 
conservation program there must also be 
conservation and restoration of our wild- 
life. It is an essential phase of the broad 
aspect of the conservation movement. It 
is significant that this important phase 
is recognized this week with the ob- 
servance of the thirteenth annual Na- 
tional Wildlife Restoration Week. 

The purpose of this observance is wel! 
set forth in the proclamation of my own 











eovernor, the Honorable Allan Shivers, 
of Texas, which follows: 
OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM 


Marcu 7, 1950. 

America’s thirteenth annual National 
Wildlife Restoration Week, originally estab- 
lished by Presidential proclamation in 1938, 
will be observed this year during the week of 
March 19-25, under the sponsorship of the 
National Wildlife Federation. 

Conservation of natural resources vitally 
affects every citizen. Life itself depends 
upon soil and water, which must be con- 
served as the basic step toward preserving 
our natural heritage. Broader understand- 
ing of the fundamental concepts of conserva- 
tion will inevitably bring into the picture 
the conservation and protection of wildlife. 

With a solid background of knowledge and 
understanding for a foundation, we will be 
able to expedite efforts to restore wildlife 
for Texans. The extent to which this is ac- 
complished will be stimulated by the co- 
operation of every individual citizen, even 
in the most remote areas. 

The increasing interest in water- and soil- 
saving programs is indicative of the grow- 
ing alertness of the citizenry to our unmis- 
takable obligation to perpetuate our natural 
resources for future welfare and prosperity. 

Therefore, I, as Governor of the State of 
Texas, hereby designate the week of March 
19-25 as Wildlife Restoration Week in Texas, 
and urge that Texans observe this week with 
appropriate programs in schools, sportsmen’s 
clubs, civic clubs, garden clubs and other 
groups and meetings. 

ALLAN SHIVERS, 





St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me over radio-televi- 
sion station WXEL at Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 17, 9:30 to 9:45 p. m.: 


The pilot who flew me from London to 
Dublin on my short trip last September had 
never seen Ireland. As we approached Dub- 
lin, the pilot said: “I can understand now 
why they call Ireland the Emerald Isle.” 

It was indeed a garden of green, resplend- 
ent in the morning sun. We drove from 
Dublin to the west coast of Galway Bay and 
were fascinated by the beautiful countryside 
and the warm personality of the people. 
Everyone expressed great interest in the 
United States and faith in its world leader- 
The Irish are cognizant of the unity 
amid diversity of the United States and look 
for spiritual help from us to bring to their 
nation unity out of its diversity. They want 
their country to be what we proclaim Amer- 
ica to be when we recite the pledge of alle- 
glance to our flag—“One Nation, indivisible, 
With liberty and justice for all.” 

In a world in which the dominant ideo- 

ical color is not black or white, but gray, 
there ig nothing either indefinite or inde- 
finable in Ireland’s tragic story. The crea- 
tive power of God brought it into being out 
of nothingness, and the burning zeal of 
Patrick brought it from darkness and super- 
7 tition to make it an island of sanctity and 
learning, 

From sea to sea—from the Bay of Belfast 
the Cove of Cork—it is by nature one un- 


Sip. 
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divided entity. That oneness was sundered 
by the partition of 1920, which cut off its 
most sanctified and strategic segment, Ulster, 
where Patrick from the Hills of Tara, started 
Ireland on the high road to sanctification 
and where the intense struggle for freedom 
began. It was in Ulster that Theobold Wolfe 
Tone and his noble band of followers—not 
Catholics but Presbyterians—rallied to the 
cause to make Ireland and Irishmen through- 
out the world their everlasting debtors. Here 
was Ireland’s Lexington and Concord, and 
this is the portion that is separated from in- 
dependent Ireland by a line of demarcation 
that is an indictment of the natural law of 
boundaries, logic, and diplomacy. 

One Nation under God was the prayer of 
Lincoln, and that. prayer was answered after 
a hundred blood-drenched battlefields. A 
Mason and Dixon’s line dividing our country 
today would present a parallel to Ireland as 
it is now partitioned. E pluribus unum, the 
mighty symbol of the United States of Amer- 
ica, would be a folly and a myth had the 
Union not survived. President Lincoln said 
that by all means the Union must be pre- 
served. Every nation today seeks its own 
unity. India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the Phil- 
ippines, to mention a few, have sought and 
found their own freedom within recent years. 
Present-day Germany, divided into French, 
Russian, British, and American zones, seeks 
to regain its unity as a nation. The same 
may be said of Korea, partitioned at the 
thirty-eighth degree parallel, occupied by the 
Soviets in the north and by the United States 
in the south. I hope and pray that the time 
will come, consistent with the freedom and 
liberty of those within its borders, when 
every partitioned nation may again join the 
family of United Nations. 

The morally indefensible partition of Ire- 
land ought to evoke a protest not alone from 
a sympathetic world, but from an under- 
standing world. To retain the partition of 
Ireland is foolhardy when she alone, in 
proximity to quaking Europe, is untouched 
by communism. 

“Divide and rule” were the military tactics 
of the Caesars and in their wake lay strewn 
the remnants of once mighty powers and 
world empires. 

Today the world is threatened with those 
same tactics by the Soviets who have spread 
their tenacious tentacles over most of east- 
ern Europe and northern and central Asia. 

Lovers of liberty and righteousness cannot 
afford to permit Ireland to be the latest vic- 
tim of “divide and conquer.” A united Ire- 
land would be an impregnable fortress 
against the onslaughts of communism with 
all its insidious works and deceitful pomps. 
Ireland stands as a flaming torch of free- 
dom in a world threatened with communism, 
If given its unity and freedom of action, 
Ireland will throw its beam of faith and 
determination over land and sea to enlighten 
this spiritually darkened world, sorely in 
need of guidance. 

Throughout the free world people are 
gathered to refresh in their minds and hearts 
the memory of St. Patrick and of his labors, 
to catch if they can, some spark of the love 
and faith which produced such labors, such 
fidelity, such zeal, not only in the saint 
himself, but in those who followed his foot- 
steps. 

It is more than 1,500 years since Patrick, 
captured by pagan Irish, was brought to Ire- 
land to work as a shepherd tending the 
flocks on the hillsides. The churches he 
built, the schools and monasteries that he 
founded, multiplied over the land until it 
seemed there was no longer room to contain 
them and they overflowed on to the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Hosts of Irish missionaries trained in the 
monasteries and the schools of Erin’s isle 
took with them to distant shores the faith 
and the lore which filled the island. With 
knowledge secular and divine they became 
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the counsellors cf kings and emperors, teach- 
ers of whole nations. Even today, Irish 
priests go forth carrying the message of 
Christ and of Patrick to Africa, to China, to 
Iraq, to Australia. From the earliest of 
them venturing across the channel into con- 
tinental Europe, to the latest young priest 
from Maynooth setting sail for a parish in 
some backlands, they are the fruit of Pat- 
rick’s planting. 

From the days of gentle St. Patrick, to our 
present time, the Irish have played a part in 
world history out of all proportion to their 
comparatively small numbers. 

There was a time in history when Ireland 
remained outside the path of the conqueror, 
the Roman legions overran the Continent 
and dominated even Britain. They did not 
cross the Irish Sea and Ireland was left free 
to develop its own civilization, its own na- 
tive culture, its own illustrious schools. 
After the downfall of Rome, it was to Ireland 
that the civilized world looked for spiritual 
and intellectual succor. And again when 
Christian civilization was all but destroyed 
by the barbarian invasions which brought 
on the real dark ages, Ireland became the 
sanctuary and refuge of learning and cul- 
ture, when to know the Greek language was 
a sure indication that the scholar was either 
an Irishman or had had an Irish teacher. 

And it becam? the historic role of Irishmen 
to bring back to the continent of Europe 
the light which had almost disappeared, to 
relight the lamps of civilization. Ireland, 
the land of saints and scholars may have to 
reassume her ancient role in these distracted 
times, when men are trying to substitute 
might for right, to substitute material goods 
for spiritual values. Strong forces are seek- 
ing “o drive God out of the world and to set 
up in his stead the false gods of money and 
power. 

The Irish have always had a genius for 
spiritual values. In their entire history they 
have opposed the false philosophies which 
have often distored men’s sense of »ropurtion. 

Driven from their native heath, by con- 
ditions imposed upon them by an unjust 
aggressor, Irishman have spread throughout 
the world and carried with them the saire 
love of liberty and justice, the same hatred 
of oppression, the same reckless pursuit of 
an ideal, the same love of culture and learn- 
ing, characteristic of their entire history. 

Millions of the faithful Irish laity as well 
as priests and missionaries have streamed 
out from that tiny island carrying with them 
into their new homes beyond the seas, the 
faith their fathers received from St. Patrick. 
They have gone, and the faith and the 
ckurch and the school always went with 
them. 

The Irish are not invaders, not greedy of 
others’ territory but they have ever been 
willing despite the cost, to fight the battle 
of freedom for others as well as for them- 
selves. 

From the year 1000 down to our own times, 
Irishmen have fought in what seemed a 
hopeless cause and against terrific odds for 
the very principles of liberty and justice 
upon which the American Nation was 
founded. Theirs would have been a lost 
cause at home if it had not been for the 
fact that they kept aglow their love and 
enthusiasm for liberty, truth, and justice. 

Despite the severest handicaps imposed by 
tyranny and persecution, Ireland has built, 
from its own blood and sweat and tears, a 
nation which today is among the most stable 
in the world. If you want testimony of this, 
you may find it in the fact that the United 
States recently raised our diplomatic mission 
to full ambassadorial status. 

On this feast of St. Patrick, every Irish- 
man will acclaim with me this recognition 
by our Government that Ireland has found 
her place in the sun. One thing yet remains, 
however, before the full flowing of Ireland, 
and that, as I said before, is the reunion of 
the North and the South. 
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Resolution of Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of Atlanta, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam in receipt of a letter from Post Com- 
mander Charles D. Vocaks, of Greater 
Atlanta Post, No. 390, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, forwarding to 
me a copy of a resolution adopted by 
unanimous vote of the members at a 
meeting held on March 7, 1950. 

This resolution relates to a proposed 
reduction of employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration, to be effective April 11, 
1950. 

In order that Members may have the 
benefit of the views of this post of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars regarding this 
important matter, I am inserting the 
resolution herewith: 

Text of RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY UNANIMOUS 
VoTe aT REGULAR MEETING OF GREATER AT- 
LANTA Post, No. 390, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars OF THE UNITED StaTES, CONVENED ON 
MarcH 7, 1950 
Whereas further reduction of number of 

employees of the Veterans’ Administration 

has been ordered because of an alleged re- 
duction in the budget; and 

Whereas it has been alleged that this re- 
duction is to be made effective April 11, 1950, 
to prevent a more drastic reduction in July 
1950, indicating that a further reduction 
will be announced in June 1950; and 

Whereas the reduction to be effective April 
11, 1950, will result in a drastic reduction 
in the number of employees in the claims 
and medical services under the jurisdiction 
of the Georgia regional office while no re- 
duction but, in fact, an increase, in the num- 
ber of employees, as distinguished from posi- 
tions, will be effected in one or more other 
services, and it is assumed that the same 
will apply to other regional offices; and 

Whereas it is believed that the sentiment 
of an overwhelming majority of veterans, as 
a whole, is that the most important services 
of the Veterans’ Administration are those 
rendered by the claims and medical serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas it is further believed that any 
reduction in the present staff of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration claims and medical 
services will impair these important and es- 
sential functions; and 

Wherefore, these statements hath been 
heard with attentive ears: Now be it 

Resolved by the members of Greater At- 
lanta Post, No. 390, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, in regular meeting this, 
the 7th day of March in the year of our 
Lord, 1950, That 

¥. A representative or representatives of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 

States be called upon to personally bespeak 

the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, chair- 

man of the United States Senate Civil Service 
and Post Office Committee and chairman 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Veterans’ Affairs for the 
purpose of preventing or attempting to pre- 
vent reduction in personnel of the Veterans’ 

Administration claims and medical services. 
2. The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 

United States formulate and recommend any 

legislation to prevent or discourage future 
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unwarranted reductions in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration claims and medical services if 
it should be necessary and appropriate to 
do so: Be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be trans- 
mitted through customary channels for ef- 
fectuating the purposes intended and that 
copies be mailed direct to all of Georgia's 
United States Senators and Representatives 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars national 
rehabilitation director and legislative officer. 

Certified: 

JAMES G. Hooper, 
Post Adjutant. 





Michigan State College—A Land-Grart 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcoOrRD, I am including herein a state- 
ment with particular reference to the 
Michigan State College, one of the finest 
educational institutions of the country. 

I am particularly proud of the Michi- 
gan State College, located at East Lan- 
sing, in my congressional district. This 
college, under the leadership of President 
John A. Hannah, has established itself 
as one of the most progressive colleges of 
its type in America. 

The legislature of 1855 passed an act 
which provided for the establishment of 
a State agricultural school, and appro- 
priated $40,000 and 22 sections of salt 
spring lands for the purpose of purchas- 
ing land for the site of the new school, 
and for providing the necessary build- 
ings and equipment. 

The school was formally opened and 
dedicated May 13, 1857, at East Lansing, 
the site of the present college. 

This was the first agricultural college 
in America and, largely as a result of 
its leadership, the Federal Congress in 
1862 passed, and President Lincoln 
signed, the United States Land Grant 
College Act. 

All income fromthe sale of the land 
appropriated to the college was to be 
invested by the State in safe securities 
yielding not less than 5 percent annually, 
and the State was “to keep the same in- 
vested, to constitute a perpetual fund, 
the capital of which shall remain for- 
ever undiminished; and the annual in- 
terest shall be regularly applied under 
the direction of the State board of agri- 
culture, to the endowment, support, and 
maintenance of the State agricultural 
college, where the leading objective shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life.” 

In regulations issued by the Veterans’ 
Administration early in 1946, it was pro- 








vided that, where land-grant colleges 
submitted cost estimates for the adjust- 
ed tuition rate, land-grant funds re- 
ceived from the Federal Government for 
instruction or teaching should be de- 
ducted in figuring the cost of tuition to 
be paid by the Veterans’ Administration 
for the training of veterans. 

The land-grant colleges began a series 
of conferences with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, in order to have this regu- 
lation changed or amended in such a 
way as to no longer compel the deduc- 
tion of such funds in determining the 
adjusted rate of tuition. However, the 
Veterans’ Administration refused to 
amend or change its regulation. There- 
fore, in order to remove the injustice 
and inequity of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s ruling, H. R. 7057 was intro- 
duced in the House. This was a bill to 
amend Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a) 
with respect to computation of estimated 
cost of teaching personnel and supplies 
for instruction in the case of colleges of 
agrioulture and the mechanic arts and 
other nonprofit educational institutions. 

It was self-evident that, if H. R. 7057 
was not passed, the total deficit of the 
land-grant schools would have to be 
made up either by additional appropri- 
ations from the United States Congress, 
the State legislatures, or increase the 
future tuition under the GI bill; and 
failure to pass this bill would be taking 
money out of one pocket to put in the 
other, just robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Everybudy concedes that the Michi- 
gan State College has done a fine job on 
behalf of the GI. This college has a 
claim filed against it by the Federal 
Government, of around $500,000. The 
claim has varied from $130,000 tc $500,- 
000. If H. R. 7057 were not passed, the 
Michigan State College, its student body 
with its fine educational program, would 
suffer immeasurably. This bill would 
correct the inequities against State col- 
leges that took the income on their en- 
dowment fund as a part of the tuition 
of the veterans. 

I have watched the growth of the 
Michigan State College with particular 
interest. It is, as stated above, the first 
agricultural college established in Amer- 
ica. It has grown remarkably in at- 
tendance and in efficiency, and stands 
today, under the leadership of President 
John A. Hannah, as one of the fines: ed- 
ucational institutions in the country. 

I was very happy when this bill passed 
the House yesterday by a vote of 245 
yeas to 101 nays. 





Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 














Appendix of the Record a statement re- 
carding rural electrification by Mr. 
Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago on March 6, 1950. I am advised by 
the Public Printer that the manuscript 
will make approximately 2% pages of she 
Recorp, at a cost of $225.50. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 
or CiyDE T. Elis, EXECUTIVE 
} NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC Coop- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL MEETING, 
STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, Marcu 6, 1950 
Mr. President, members of NRECA, and 
sts, this convention will be unique. It is 
silored in detail to your expressed prefer- 
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el In your resolutions, regional and na- 
tional, and in your post-convention question- 
naires of last year, you indicated your desire 
for more audience participation and fewer 
speeches. You indicated some of the topics 
you wanted discussed. 
" All of that is in store for you exactly as you 
ordered it. For instance, nearly half of the 
ll be devoted to actual audience or 





roup participation. 
Since our rural-electrification program is 
ly “of the people, by the people, and for 





the people,” perhaps we should strive to be 
he most democratic of national organiza- 
tions. All our efforts, singly and together, 


‘ hopes of future years, are justified by 
‘ viction that each of our more than 
5,000,000 members makes his or her contri- 
bution beyond a mere apathetic acceptance 


of service. Thus alone can we succeed. 





During the next 12 months, almost a mil- 
lion al people will attend our nearly 1,000 
annual meetings in 45 States, the Virgin 
Islands, and Alaska. Out of this meeting 


should come much that will be helpful to 
you in conducting these meetings. 
RURAL TELEPHONES 

At New York last year you decided in favor 
an all-out drive to extend the REA prin- 
ciple into the field of rural telephones, be- 
cause phones are necessary to report electric 
outages quickly and because not many more 
farmers had efficient telephone service than 
had electric service in 1935. Not only did 
Congress pass the bill, but it approved admin- 
istrative funds and loan funds approved to 
tart the program. 

The farmers of our country are eternally 
sd to every Member of the Congress 
ithstood strong pressure to inaugurate 
that new service. We are indebted particu- 
larly to those able statesmen who initiated 
the bills and led the fights in their respective 
Houses, Senator Lister HILi, of Alabama, and 
} ressman Bos Poace, of Texas. 

For the next fiscal year the Bureau of the 
Budg*t has requested Congress to provide for 
the REA telephone program administrative 
funds totaling $2,100,000, plus $175,C00 Solici- 
tor’s funds, and $50,000,000 in loan funds. 
Your elected legislative committee appeared 
before the House committee a few days ago 
Support of those items. 











NEEDS FOR RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
At New York you asked for an increase in 
budget request for rural electrification 
inistrative funds. It was approved. 
' legislative committee has now asked 
Cor ress to approve the budget requests for 
EA electrification program next year, 
°/,425,000 for administrative funds, $559,400 
the Solicitor’s office, and $400,000,000 for 
funds. Your recent annual survey of 
tems indicates that you will need 
% 7,000,000 in loan funds for next fiscal 
'. However, percentage-wise, the figures 
' So clese that your committee, in sup- 


Nortiy ‘ 


Porting the loen item, told the House com- 
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mittee it was asking no increase over the 
budget request. 

We provided the Congress with other value 
able information from your survey question- 
naires this year, You said you were serving 
3,109,286 farms and other consumers on 
January 1, You said you expected to serve 
1,823.675 more. Then our task of connect- 
ing the unserved in our areas is only €3 per- 
cent complete. 

But note this. You connected 594,696 new 
consumers in 1949. Yet, you still planned to 
connect within 276,943 of as many as you 
planned to connect a year ago. Our systems 
are still growing in number and size, as our 
population increases. 

But for some reason 
tions are slowing down. Since we have un- 
dertaken to cerve all who want service 
within our system areas, it would seem that 
we should endeavor to keep our construction 
programs speeded up until we are much 
nearer the geal. 

You said in your survey that you would 
have to invest 23 percent of your total funds 
next year in heavying-up existing facilities. 
You said you would have to produce more of 
your own power. 

Twenty-two percent of you reported a pres- 
ent power shortage. Twenty-six percent of 
you don’t have enough power in sight, 
Forty-three percent say your present sup- 
pliers impose restrictions, involuntary servi- 
tude clauses, in your contracts prohibiting 
free use of the energy you buy from them. 
Thirty-four percent of you say your power 
costs went up in the past 12 months. 

Ve told the committee this year, as we did 
last—and as you directed—that we will have 
to invest an increasingly higher percentage of 
whatever loan funds are available to us in our 
own generation and transmission facilities, 
In many aieas further construction of dis- 
tribution lines must await development of 
our own power sources. Either inadequate 
power is available or its high ccsts or re- 
strictions are retarding area coverage. 


our loan applica- 


VICIOUS POWER COMPANY ATTACKS 


While the farmers’ demands on REA for 
generation loans are and have been strong, 
the power-company pressures on REA against 
them have been stronger and often bitter. 

We believe the recently introduced Thom- 
as-Tackett bills to change the generation- 
transmission loan procedures would do great 
injury to the rural electrification program. 
While there is probably little danger of them 
being passed as independent bills, we have 
feared a possible move to tie them on as rid- 
ers to the agriculture appropriation bill. 

It is no secret that our generating pro- 
gram has been under fire in the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee in recent weeks. The hearings 
were closed, so we don’t know much of what 
happened. 

Your legislative committee and I ran into 
this trouble when we appeared before that 
committee. As we entered the room Presi- 
dent Frank Wilkes, of Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., was sitting outside the door 
checking the transcript of testimony he had 
given. A few minutes later some of the com- 
mittee members read to us statements which 
he and other power-company officials had 
made against us. Evidently they had 
thrown everything, plus the kitchen sink, 
at us. Five power-Company presidents and 
vice presidents, accompanied by several 
others—for moral support, I suppose—had 
testified against us for between 2 and 3 
hours. We had no way of knowing what 
they had said except for the few quotations 
which committee members read to us from 
the transcript. Under the House committee 
rule we are not permitted to even see the 
record until it is published sometime later. 
It hasn’t been released yet. Nor is a witness 
permitted to reveal what he told the com- 
mittee until the record is published. 
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We stayed much longer than we were 
scheduled, and when we had to go the com- 
mittee gave us permission to file a supple- 
mental statement answering what we knew 
of the power companies’ charges. We spent 
the next 5 days and nights preparing our 
51-page reply. 

Well, your committee did know by then a 
little more about what the companies had 
told the House committee, for evidently 
Vice President Warren L. Porter, of Kansas 
City Power & Light Co., had promptly re- 
leased his statement to the press, and the 
Kansas City Times had carried part of it. 
We got a copy. 

I have that February 15 issue of the Kan- 
sas City Times here in my hand. I want to 
read you some of Mr. Porter’s and other 
power company Officials’ quotations from it 
concerning one of the Missouri generation 
loans. What big, ugly words they used try- 
ing to frighten Congress into stopping this 
comparatively small farmers’ generating 
plant: “misappropriation of funds”; “Gov- 
ernment bureaus furthering their own am- 
bitions”; “funds originally intended to build 
lines to farm homes are being diverted to 
build steam plants”; “distortion of the in- 
tent of Congress”; “the industry is in a fight 
for survival”; “a move intended to destroy 
the Kansas City company.” 

But that’s not the worst Mr. Porter and 

others told the committee. They said there 
is not iow and never has been any power 
shortage in the Missouri generation co-op 
areas. Testifying a few days earlier before 
the Interior subcommittee against the same 
northwestern Missouri Generating Co-op, of 
Savannah—that testimony has been re- 
leased—Mr. Porter said, and I quote from 
page 1279 of the hearings: 
“Kansas City Power & Light Co. and four 
other utilities have provided ample power 
for these seven distributing cooperatives 
since their inception.” 

Missouri farmers know how incorrect both 
of his statements were. They are typical of 
the way power companies distor‘ the facts 
before congressional committees. 

ATCHISON-HOLT CASE DISTORTED 


Take the case of the farmers of Atchison- 
Holt Electric Cooperative, of Rock Port, Mo., 
one of the seven members of Northwestern 
Electric Power Co-op. Their co-op has never 
had enough power. It has spent several 
hundred thousand dollars following the 
power companies around with its own trans- 
mission lines to pick up any available kilo- 
watts. Examples: 1. This same Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. and St. Joseph Light & 
Power Co. together sold it 300 kilowatts but 
the co-op had to build facilities to get it 
costing nearly $7,000. Ten months later, in 
November 1948, the co-op was ordered to 
quit taking power there and hasn’t been able 
to use those facilities since. 

2. St. Joseph Power & Light denied the 
co-op power late in 1947, claiming shortage. 
Finally, it sold the co-op a limited, inade- 
quate amount subject to availability, to be 
delivered on the extreme edge of co-op’s 
territory, provided co-op would agree to not 
buy power from anyone else. Co-op spent 
$400,000 building 40 miles of 33,000-vol 
transmission line—completed in December— 
to deliver the power to its own load centers, 
and when it got it there it wouldn’t work. 
The voltages were too low because of the 
antiquated, overloaded power-company lines 
back of the pick-up point. Result: farmers’ 
motors are burning out, radios won't play, 
and the farm wives are discarding their elec- 
tric ranges for bottled gas. 

3. Meanwhile, the power companies have 
been charging co-op 11 mills per kilowatt for 
power and spite lining its territory and tak- 
ing its best potential ccnsumers at the same 
time. 
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President John Buck and Manager Bruce 
Gibbs, of Atchison-Holt Electric Cooperative, 
are sitting here beside me. Stand up, fel- 
lows, and let the folks have a look at you. 
President Buck, have I correctly stated the 
fact about your power supply? He says, 
“You told the absolute truth.” 

Still, Mr. Porter says here: 

“Kansas City Power & Light Co. and four 
other utilities have provided ample power for 
these seven distributing cooperatives since 
their inception.” 

Will Congress believe these selfish Power 
Trust distorters of the truth or will Congress 
believe the people who seek only a little power 

Oo use? 

The newspapers say the St. Joseph Power 
& Light Co. got into Washington to testify 
for these farmers, too. I have here in my 
hand a clipping from the February 15 issue 
of the St. Joseph News-Press. It quotes Vice 
President Douglas Merrifield as telling Con- 
gress: 

“* © * the companies feel that the 
farmer is as much a victim of this plan to 
socialize the electric industry as the com- 
panies whose economic existence will be jeop- 
ardized by subsidized competition. 

“In a very real sense I truly believe Ad- 
ministrator Wickard is guilty of what is tan- 
tamount to a betrayal of the great trust in 
which he is held by all farmers in permitting 
this slick and sly deal to be consummated.” 

Why didn’t you tell Congress the facts, Mr. 
Merrifield, about how your company has been 
treating our several thousand farm members 
of Atchison-Holt Electric Cooperative? But 
then your trip would have been wasted. 


BOONE ELECTRIC CASE DISTORTED 


Now let’s take the case of the farmers of 
Boone Electric Cooperative, of Columbia, Mo. 
It is a member of the Central Electric Power 
Cooperative, of Linn, Mo., another one which 
the power companies are trying to kill. Mis- 
souri Power & Light Co. is one of Boone 
Electric’s two suppliers. The power com- 
pany’s assistant to the president, J. D. James, 
testified against the generating co-ops along 
with Wilkes, Porter, and Merrifield. Actu- 
ally Mr. James did not say Boone Electric 
had had adequate power but other power 
company Officials before and after him said 
it of the general area, and he sat there and 
didn’t deny it. 

Boone Electric has two contracts with 
Missouri Power & Light, both subject to can- 
cellation on 30 days’ notice. On one con- 
tract, for the month ending February 15, it 
had to pay the company almost 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour for wholesale power, and on 
the other it had to pay 2.3 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. (Its power will cost it less than 
a third of that from the farmers’ own gen- 
erating co-Oop—about 29 percent to be exact.) 

The power company limits the farmers at 
both co-op substations. 

Boone Electric is supplying single-phase 
service to a rock-wool plant. The wool plant 
recently wanted three-phase service. The 
co-op figured out a way to provide it. The 
power company heard about it and told the 
co-op if it did the power company would cut 
the co-op off completely. The wool plant is 
still getting single-phase service. 

Missouri Power & Light has indicated it 
would sell the co-op more power provided 
the co-op would agree to a 50-Kilowatt load 
limitation, involuntary-servitude clause. 
The co-op has refused to sign it. Referring to 
this limitation, the president of Missouri 
Power & Light wrote Mr. Wickard on January 
11, “We have no apology to make for this 
restriction.” 

So the co-op’s power situation is desper- 
ate. Its farm wives even have an I Won't 
Wash on Monday Club out there and here is 
the certificate they use. Mr. James testified 
on a Monday, before the Interior Subcommit- 
tee. Don't yor know these women would 
have enjoyed washing him that Monday? 





Director Les Crews and Manager Joe Mar- 
tin, of Boone Electric, are also sitting here 
beside me. Stand up fellows and make a 
bow. Director Crews, tell our people whether 
these things I’ve just said about your power 
supply situation are true. 

Mr. Crews said, “That is the truth.” 

Is it possible that in this free country of 
ours Congress might believe those who would 
wreck our program when the tens of thou- 
sands of our relatively inarticulate farm 
people affected know the facts to be other- 
wise? If that happens it will surely shake 
the confidence of many of our best people. 


POWER COMPANIES GET UNPRECEDENTED SENATE 
HEARING 


The power company officials are also 
quoted here in the paper as saying they would 
take their fight against the farmers right 
on over to the Senate, if the House didn’t 
stop these recent generation-transmission 
loans. I guess they did, for we have learned 
that a joint meeting of the Agriculture Sub- 
committee and the Interior Subcommittee of 
th? Senate Appropriations Committee has 
been called for Thursday of next week, March 
16, to hear the power-company complaints 
against these generating loans. They want 
stop orders on many loans already made to 
generating co-ops, and they want no more 
such loans made. Immediately affected 
would be the loans to generating co-ops in 
South Carolina, North Dakota, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Michigan, 
and perhaps other States. Immediately 
affected also would be generation loan appli- 
cations from Illinois, Louisiana, South 
Dakota, Georgia, Iowa, and Arkansas, and pos- 
sibly other States. 

We have asked to be heard at this hearing, 
and we hope the committee will place both 
the power companies and us under oath. 
The committees should find out who is tell- 
ing the truth and who is not. 

We all know, and we must somehow let the 
country know, what the facts are. We must 
let the people know that these examples are 
not isolated cases; that they are typical of 
what we are now confronted with. The 
power companies are being grossly unfair 
with the farmers, with Congress, and with 
their country. 


MICHIGAN CASE DISTORTED 


Here is another one. On that same Febru- 
ary 15, there was placed in the ConGcrEessIONAL 
ReEcorp an article which had appeared in a 
magazine, written by James W. Parker, presi- 
dent of Detroit Edison Power Co. Here are 
a few of his classic lines: 

“But with the farm job well over 85 per- 
cent accomplished, can anybody tell me why 
on earth the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration should still have unexpended appro- 
priations of $1,250,000 at their disposal?” 

Is that true, Mr. Wickard? The answer 
is “No.” REA on that date had unloaned 
funds on hand totaling less than one-fifth 
of that amount. 

“Money like that,” says Mr. Parker, “never 
goes back unspent into the Treasury; it gets 
spent for something. And I’ll tell you what 
they are trying to spend it on. They are 
going into the transmission business and 
coming up with the super co-op. It’s crop- 
ping up in two places in Michigan right now. 
This is just plain competing with money 
that is already invested, with lines that are 
already in existence.” 

Our Michigan farmers in the area of which 
he speaks have long faced a desperate power 
situation similar to that of the Missouri 
farmers. If they could ever capture an 
extra kilowatt up in that country, they would 
probably put it on display and build a re- 
sort around it. 

Mr. Parker, however, concludes with an 
optimistic note: “I’m not at all downhearted 
about this. It’s good having a hand in try- 
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ing to see to it that the public gets wise, 
and that’s what we are out to do.” 

Well, if the public ever gets wise to who 
is making it wise and who is paying the 
bill, we won’t be downhearted either. 

It is quite obvious—even to the power 
companies—that the farmers are rapidly be. 
ing driven to the conclusion that their elec. 
tric co-ops which do not have a friendly 
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source of power supply do not have a very 
long life expectancy. Is it surprising that 
the farmers who have seen the power com- 
panies juggle power supply to kill som 
their electric co-ops already now conclude 
that they must either generate or perish? 

If the time ever comes when the power 
monopoly can say to the American farmer, 
through Government or otherwise, that he 
cannot produce a product which he uses on 
his farm—and which he may not be able to 
get elsewhere—if that time ever comes, our 
freedom and our democracy will both be 
lost. That danger is a very real one this 
morning. 

Our right to produce our own power is as 
sacred as any othcr right guaranteed to us 
in the Constitution. Whether we do pro- 
duce it or not, the right provides us with 
our only bargaining position in negotiating 
power contracts. Actually we are producing 
only 6 percent of all the power we use. 


TRANSMISSION LINE CASES DISTORTED 


The transmission-line battle is the same 
fight. The issue is whether we shall h: 
reasonable power source or whether th 
power companies shall be permitted to mo- 
nopolize the public’s power too. 

Last year at New York, you resolved vig- 
orously and eloquently for the continuatio1 
of our Government’s power policy, which 
braces the development of our hydro-power 
potential and the delivery of that power over 
self-liquidating Government transmission 
lines for sale at wholesale, at the lowest pos- 
sible rates, to the load centers of public 
bodies, cooperatives, and private companies 

The Interior Subcommittee of the Senat 
Appropriations Committee, nevertheless, | 
year voted to eliminate most of the lines that 
would help us and to which the power com- 
panies objected. This was true of Reclama- 
tion, Bonneville, and SPA lines. The com- 
mittee cut out Southeastern Power Market- 
ing completely. The Senate committee 
added a North Dakota line, which both the 
local power company and we wanted. 

But why did the Senate committee cut out 
all those lines? In each case the power com- 
panies assured the Senators that the lines 
were not needed; that they would deliver the 
hydro power to the agencies’ preferred cus- 
tomers, including the farmers’ co-ops and 
power districts. They led the Senators to be- 
lieve they would deliver it to us at our load 
centers on a permanent basis without re- 
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strictions and without charge. The com- 
mittee relied on their statements. 
But the Senate felt otherwise. After an 


extended fight, it restored all of the lines 
but one, some of them on close votes. 
However, some say there was an implied 
mandate in the Senate debates for Interior's 
power agencies to endeavor to negotiate rea- 
sonable wheeling arrangements with the 
power companies, in lieu of lines to be bul:t. 
But what happened then? The power 
companies evidently figured they could ig- 
nore their promises to Congress, that they 
could get the power of the dams anyway 
and on their own terms. They renege. 
For instance, the two big Oklahoma com- 
panies, both parties to the without-charce 
delivery promises, promptly demanded con- 
tracts of SPA to take the hydropower—but 
refused and still refuse to agree to deliver 
power to us at our load centers, even in their 
own areas. We understand great pressure is 
being brought on the Secretary of the In- 
terior to approve the contracts which they 
have submitted to him with those refusais 








in them. They are also demanding heavy 
tolls for letting SPA power pass over such 
lines as they have. If Congress is going to 
give the power companies a monopoly to 
haul us over their toll bridges, it ought to 
make them at least agree to deliver us all 
the way and not dump us in the river. The 
power Ci’ mpanies are not keeping their word 
with Congress. 

The Montana Power Co. is negotiating with 
poth Bonneville and Reclamation and de- 
manding a 50-percent toll, one kilowatt-hour 
out of every two that would pass over its 
toll bridges for delivery to us. 

Representatives of our cooperatives and 
power districts in Reclamation, Bonneville, 
SPA. and Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion areas have already been before the House 
Interior Subcommittee in support of the 
agencies’ budget requests for power facilities. 
Most of the agencies’ requests for next year 
are inadequate. Many power company offi- 
cials have testified at length before that 
committee. Those hearings have been pub- 
lished and we have read what they said. 
They said Government power lines are not 
needed in Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and other places where we 
know we must have them. 

However, the power companies have be- 
come more incensed over the fact that the 
farmers are discovering ways to effect further 
significant economies in their generating 
co-ops wherever they can integrate them 
with hydro power like the power companies 
do. The companies just can’t stand the 
fact that some of our rates will then approxi- 
mate Bonneville’s. Shows them up. 

You who are not familiar with the SPA 
area will be interested to know how the gen- 
erating co-op Government hydro integra- 
tion works. SPA does not have and will never 
have enough hydropower to go around, not 
even enough to serve its preferred cus- 
tomers. All of its power will never exceed 
20 percent of the requirements of the area. 

Knowing this, the farmers of each generat- 
ing co-op area have been studying ways to 
generate their own power for years. Only 
when power-exchange agreements with SPA 
became possible did most of the half dozen 
generating co-ops become feasible. 

The Arkansas Electric Cooperative Corp., 
of Fayetteville, will achieve the lowest rate, 
so note what happens there. The farmers 
employed one of the best electrical engi- 
neering firms in the country to make what 
has been a 38-year study. Here is the plan. 
The farmers will set their own generator 
right under SPA’s backbone transmission 
line end right on top of the coal and gas 
fields; and, I might add, in an area where 
the power companies which are fighting 
us, Mr. Wilkes and his group, now restrict 
our use of the power they sell us. Co-op 
will use a 30,000 kilowatt unit because its 
loads will require that much in 10 years, 
and because there is efficiency in the larger 
unit. No stand-by will be required because 
of the integration with SPA, and this will 
be a tremendous saving. Co-op will operate 
its plant constantly, in practice selling its 
excess at a profit to SPA. (Technically, 
co-op sells all its power to SPA and buys 
back its requirements.) SPA needs the ex- 
cess In order to store water in off-peak hours 
and seasons, thus firming up substantial 
ks of its secondary power which would 
‘ise have to be sold to some big power 

tdump prices. So SPA makes money 
on the deal too. Co-op then buys from SPA 
Whatever power it needs, whether more or 












less than it generates. 

To bring the cost down further, it was 
found that there would be savings in the 
rin leasing their transmission lines to 
SPA to operate in connection with its other 


se Ss. The power exchange contracts are 


‘or 40 years. The lease is for 40 years. The 
estimated life of the lines is about 40 years. 
Theref re, the rents from the lines must 
amortize them in 40 years. SPA requested 
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and got an option to purchase the lines for 
@ nominal price when they are amortized— 
upon the approval of Congress, of course, 
Could anything be fairer than that? 

The rate of the current to the distribu- 
tion co-ops will be under 4 mills, delivered 
at the load centers, without restrictions on 
its use. This will be the lowest or one of 
the lowest rates to a co-op in the United 
States. 

A study of one of the distribution co-ops, 
Arkansas Valley Electric at Ozark, shows 
that under the last best wholesale power 
offers of the power companies the co-op 
can never hope to reach all the farmers of 
its rugged territory, but under this plan it 
can do so and still be in the black. 

The power companies charge that SPA 
would thus ultimately own lines which 
Congress has denied to it. That is not true. 
On the contrary, this arrangement will 
obviate SPA building some lines which Con- 
gress has approved. If Congress doesn’t want 
SPA to take title to any of these lines when 
the time comes, all it need do is refuse the 
authority. 

This power company drive against both 
the farmer’s right to generate and his right 
to purchase Federal hydro power over self- 
liquidating Government transmission lines 
is no more nor less than an effort to make 
him purchase whatever power he would 
be able to get from the power companies 
on their own terms and conditions, and 
with all the deadly restrictions they would 
impose. If the power companies succeed in 
this effort, they will wreck America’s rural 
electrification program. 

Our farmers in each affected area are prac- 
tically unanimous in their support of the 
requested Federal agency transmission fa- 
cilities which would deliver the hydro power 
to our load centers. Just as the power com- 
panies have banded together to kill each line, 
we must fight side by side 3,000,000 strong 
to save it. 

POWER PROJECTS 


Our hydro-power project troubles are not 
with the transmission lines alone. Just last 
week we learned that the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers had eliminated the power facilities in 
four dams to be built on the Licking River 
in Kentucky—in another power desert, in the 
area of one of our new generating co-ops. 
We are advised that both the district office 
at Cincinnati and the Board of Engineers at 
Washington had approved 180,000 kilowatt 
capacity for the four dams. We hear that 
the power features were eliminated because 
there was opposition. The Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended that the river-basin func- 
tions of the Army engineers be transferred 
to the Department of the Interior. I'm sure 
Interior would not have knocked the power 
out. 

The prospects for the St. Lawrence project, 
I am happy to report, ‘are looking a little 
better. Many industries of the Great Lakes 
region which once opposed it are now favor- 
able. Meanwhile, the power situation in the 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
New England area is becoming relatively more 
critical. House hearings are scheduled for 
April. On the Senate side, an attempt will 
probably be made to add the St. Lawrence to 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill when it 
comes up in a few weeks. 


ORGANIZATICN COUNTS 


One thing is certain: We've got to stick to- 
gether and help each other on all our power 
problems. It makes no difference whether 
the fight is over our right to generate, over 
a transmission line, or Over a power project, 
it is the same issue. A battle lost anywhere 
will hurt all the rest, including TVA. Noone 
of our power programs can be much more 
secure than all the others. 

That voice of the power companies, Elec- 
trical World magazine, calls for the defeat 
of Congressmen who support the Govern- 
ment’s power program. It says George Gallup 
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has “found that only 24 percent of the pen- 
ple think that the United States Government 
should own the power companies.” That is 
not and never has been an issue. The 
United States Government is not in the re- 
tail power business anywhere, not even in 
TVA, and no one that I know of is advo- 
cating that it get in. I don’t believe 24 per- 
cent of our farmers, or even 5 percent, favor 
that. But that is the way Electrical World 
deducts that the majority is opposed to the 
Federal hydro-wholesale power program. 
We know that a great majority of the farm- 
ers, and we believe a substantial majority of 
all the people, favor the present power pro- 
gram. : 

Electrical World concludes its editorial of 
January 16 with the demand that “the Con- 
gressmen who now vote in opposition to the 
will of the majority must be defeated in fu- 
ture elections.” 

If the power companies force this issue they 
will be sorry. 





PEOPLE ARE PITIFULLY OVERCHARGED FOR POWER 


In 1948, according to Federal Power Com- 
mission figures, the electric utilities over- 
charged the American people $2,097,071,724 
by comparison with TVA rates—which also 
includes substantial taxes and income-tax 
equivalents. 

The farmers’ electric cooperatives and 
power districts paid the commercial power 
companies $30,681,759 for 3,191,543,216 kilo- 
watt-hours of power last fiscal year, at an 
average cost of 9.6 mills. (I reckon we 
helped them some with their income taxes, 
too.) The average kilowatt-hour cost of all 
the power we purchased from the Federal 
agencies last year was 5 mills. If the 57 per- 
cent of our systems which purchased their 
power from the commercial companies last 
year had been able to buy their power at the 
average Federal rate, they would have saved 
$14,724,043. 

CONCLUSION 


These are but a few of the facts behind the 
one-sided ccld war that is being waged 
against the farmers by the greedy power com- 
panies. The farmers don’t want to fight 
anybody. They would like that war to end. 
They want to finish the rural-electrification 
job. 

Like any democratic people, we desire 
peace. But we have no intention of forfeit- 
ing our freedom. 

Our job of electrifying rural America is 
far from finished; the program is not yet 
safe from those who would destroy it; the 
enemy is making its most determined drive 
to eliminate us; and we must have the active 
participation of every farm leader and every 
farm family all the way from the meter box 
to the ballot box if necessary. 





Accomplishments of the American Med- 
ical Profession and of Wisconsin Physi- 
cians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, Murch 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement I have prepared 
on the subject of the 12-point program 
of the American Medical Association and 
the accomplishments of physicians of 
the State of Wisconsin along each of the 
12 lines. I also ask unanimous consent 
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to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my statement, the text of the 
program of the American Medical As- 
sociation and the record of Wisconsin 
achievements as printed in the medical 
forum section of the Wisconsin Medical 
Journal in its issue of January 1950. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
PROGRESS OF WISCONSIN MEDICINE 


Mr. President, throughout the public de- 
bate on the issue of the future health pro- 
gram of our Nation, f have emphasized that 
the medical profession of the United States 
is more than adequate and competent to 
meet the health needs of the American peo- 
ple without political nostrums—without 
socialized medicine. 

I have emphasized that Great Britain’s 
sorry experiences with socialized medicine 
underline the importance of our avoidance 
of European type political medicine. We 
here on this blessed continent have achieved 
the highest medical standards for our people 
in the world, thanks to America’s ‘private 
practitioners. 

It is estimated that more than 60,000,000 
persons now have hospital benefit insurance; 
35,000,000 have surgical protection; 15,000,000 
have medical benefit policies. It is with 
deep pride that I note that the State of Wis- 
consin has pioneered to provide prepaid 
health care. Nearly one million people in 
the Badger State are enrolled in various 
plans—the Blue Shield plan of the State 
Medical Society, the plan of the Milwaukee 
County Medical Society, Blue Cross, and s0 
forth. 

In the January 1950 issue of the Wiscon- 
sin Medical Journal published at Madison 
by the State medical society, there is an 
excellent statement on the 12-point program 
of the American Medical Association on such 
vital issues as research, insurance, mental 
hygiene, veterans medical care, and so forth. 
In this issue of this fine publication there is, 
moreover, a point-by-point analysis of the 
way by which the Wisconsin medical pro- 
fession has pioneered along every single one 
of these dozen paths recommended by the 
American Medical Association. 

Not only is this an excellent commentary 
on the pioneering vision, the industry, the 
energy, tre resourcefulness of Wisconsin 
practitioners, but it shows that the American 
Medical Association has not simply set up 
paper plans but rather that its program is 
based upon reality, upon active measures 
which it will dynamically continue. 

This 12-point program certainly belies the 
unfounded charges which have been con- 
stantly hurled at the AMA by the political 
quacks who are seeking to foist socialized 
medicine on our country. If one were to be- 
lieve those political quacks, one would think 
that the doctors of America had no future 
program, no active interest in expanded med- 
ical services, no concern with the people’s 
welfare, particularly of folks in the lower and 
middle brackets. 

But let the record now speak for itself. 
Let the Wisconsin record and the AMA record 
demonstrate as I have previously demon- 
strated the utter falsity of the charges which 
the Socialist-minded Democratic adminis- 
tration and its adherents have hurled. 


[From the Wisconsin Medical Journal of 
January 1950] 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 12-PoINT 
PROGRAM 
WISCONSIN LISTS ACCOMPLISHMENTS ON MANY 
POINTS 
A Federal Department of Health 
1. Creation of a Federal Department of 
Health of cabinet status with a Secretary who 





is a doctor of medicine, and the coordination 
and integration of all Federal health activi- 
ties under this Department, except for the 
military activities of the medical services of 
the armed forces. 

Wisconsin: This is a national development, 
but one that has been recommended by the 
AMA since 1884. 


Medical research 


2. Promotion of medical research through 
a National Science Foundation with grants 
to private institutions which have facilities 
and personnel sufficient to carry on qualified 
research. 

Wisconsin: Both the University of Wis- 
consin Medical School and Marquette Uni- 
versity School of Medicine receive grants 
from the United States Public Health Service 
for medical research. Over $25,000 yearly 
from State funds goes to the University of 
Wisconsin for cancer research, $55,000 an- 
nually from the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation with added amounts to several 
departments for related research, and many 
thousands of dollars from trust funds and 
bequests are earmarked for various specific 
research. Similar amounts are available to 
Marquette University from the United States 
Public Health Service, bequests, and trust 
funds. County-wide research projects by 
local medice’ societies are encouraged by the 
State society. 


Voluntary insurance 


3. Further development and wider cover- 
age by voluntary hospital and medical care 
plans to meet the costs of illness, with exten- 
sion as rapidly as possible into rural areas. 
Aid through the States to the indigent and 
medically indigent by the utilization of vol- 
untary hospital and medical care plans with 
local administration and local determination 
of needs. 

Wisconsin: The State medical society be- 
gan experiments with voluntary prepaid 
hospital and surgical care plans as early as 
1937. Experience with these plans resulted 
in the formation of Wisconsin Physicians 
Service (Blue Shield) in 1946. On December 
1, 1949, it provided surgical, maternity, and 
medical coverage to more than 160,000 per- 
sons. The Nation’s first medical society 
sponsored voluntary plan operated through 
private insurance carriers was developed by 
the society. It is the Wisconsin plan, which 
now covers more than 225,000 persons. A 
local Milwaukee County Medical Society plan 
reports over 195,000 coverage in Milwaukee 
County. Both the Blue Shield plan and the 
Wisconsin plan make their coverage available 
to people in rural areas, single-family units, 
and individual subscribers. 


Medical care authority with cOnsumer 
representation 


4. Establishment in each State of a medi- 
cal-care authority to receive and administer 
funds with proper representation of medical 
and consumer interest. 

Wisconsin: This concerns the establish- 
ment within each State government of an 
agency to receive and administer any funds 
coming to the State as the result of Federal 
legislation for the medical care of the medi- 
cally indigent as part of an over-all pro- 
gram to provide comprehensive medical care 
for the American people on a locally admin- 
istered basis. 

New facilities 

5. Encouragement of prompt development 
of diagnostic facilities, health centers, and 
hospital services, locally originated, for rural 
and other areas in which the need can be 
shown and with local adn inistration and 
control as provided by the National Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act or by suitable 
private age..cies. 

Wisconsin: The Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act is administered in Wisconsin 
by the State board of health. At present 35 
hospital projects are actually under way, 
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mostly in rural areas, and a total of $6,000. 
000 in Federal aid has been allotted to these 
projects. The medical society has supporteq 
this program and legislation to imrrove its 
administration. It has also sponsorrd legis. 
lation for the development of diagnostic ang 
convalescent iacilities for rheumatic feyer 
and cancer victims. 
Public health 

6. Establishment of local public-health 
units and services and incorporation jin 
health centers and local public-health units 
of such services as communicable-disease 
control, vital statistics, environmental sani- 
tation, control of venereal diseases, maternal 
and child hygiene, and public-health labora. 
tory services. Remuneration of health of. 
ficials commensurate with their responsi. 
bility. 

Wisconsin: The efforts of the State board 
of health in the field of communicable dis- 
ease control has made Wisconsin one of the 
healthiest States in the Nation. Small-pox, 
typhoid, and diphtheria are virtually non- 
existent, the State has one of the lowest 
venereal-disease rates in the Nation and there 
is every prospect that tuberculosis may be 
completely eradicated in little more than a 
decade. A new State laboratory of hygiene 
to provide additional modern laboratory 
services to rural physicians was authorized 
by the legislature at the request of the Stat 
medical society. The society is continuously 
supporting the establishment of local health 
units in county and city-county areas, and 
legislation to insure adequate salaries for 
public-health officers has been sponsored by 
the society. 

Mental hygiene 

7. The development of a program of men- 
tal hygiene with aid to mental-hygiene 
clinics in suitable areas. 

Wisconsin: Since 1941 a mental health and 
hygiene program has been underway in Wis 
consin through the State board of health 
with the active support of the State medical 
society. Up to $75,000 a year in Federal 
funds are used to demonstrate what child- 
guidance clinics can do, and local initiati 
takes over to maintain the clinic thereai 
Twelve such clinics are now operated in the 
State as the result of this program. 


Health education 


- 8. Health-education programs adminis- 
tered through suitable State and local health 
and medical agencies to inform the people 
of the available facilities and of their own 
responsibilities in health care. 

Wisconsin: The State board of health and 
the State medical society devote a majority 
of their efforts to educational programs to 
inform the people of available facilities and 
personal responsibility for health @, 
Health councils, health meetings, and s l 
health programs, as well as weekly radio and 
newspaper presentations on health, have ac- 
complished much in the better education 
the State’s citizens. The medical society's 
radio program, the March of Medicine, car- 
ries the health-education campaign to the 
people via 25 radio stations. 


Chronic diseases and the aged 


9. Provisions of facilities for care and re- 
habilitation of the aged and those with 
chronic disease and various other groups ! 
covered by existing proposals. 

Wisconsin: A detailed study of Wiscon 
sin’s needs for the chronically #1 and 42 
has been conducted by the State medic 
society. The resulting publicity has crea‘ 
considerable public support for legislati 
Offered in the current session by the society 
seeking permissive laws for the building f 
county infirmaries for the aged and chroni- 
cally ill, and State aid for their maintenance. 
Many counties solved the problem on a local 
basis, but others need State aid, and the 5° 
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ciety is giving its support in every way 
pe sible. 
Veterans’ medical care 


10. Maintenance of existing high stand- 
ards of medical care for veterans, including 
extension of facilities where the need can be 
shown and, where practicable, care of the 
yeteran in his own community by a physician 
of his own choice, 

Wisconsin: The veterans’ medical service 
agency of the State medical-society has en- 
abled thousands of Wisconsin veterans to 
obtain medical care at Government expense 
through the physicians of their choice. In 
the last 14% years more than 21,000 Wisconsin 
veterans have been served through this 

vy, The veterans’ hospitals in Wisconsin 
re closely affiliated with the medical schools 
of the University of Wisconsin and Marquette 


Industrial medicine 
11. Greater emphasis on the program of 








industrial medicine, with increased safe- 
guards against industrial hazards and pre- 
vention of accidents occurring on the high- 
way, home, and on the farm. 

Wisconsin: The State’s industrial health 


program is one of the most outstanding in 
the Nation. Through cooperation between 
the State board of health’s industrial hygiene 

t, in-plan industrial health clinics are 

| for hundreds of workers and many em- 
ployers. Great progress in safety and health 
education has been made as a result. The 
‘ ty’s committee on rural health and acci- 
dent prevention has carried on a constant 
campaign for safety on the farm, highway, 
and home. Through cooperation with the 

te workmen’s compensation department, 
the society insures that most of the State’s 
industrial workers have the benefit of free 
choice of physician in industrial accident 
cases. 

Medical education and personnel 


12. Adequate support with funds free from 
litical control, domination, and regulation 
f the medical, dental, and nursing schools 
d other institutions necessary for the 
raining of specialized personnel required in 
he provision and distribution of medical 
Wisconsin: Better distribution of physi- 

s through the preceptorship system of 
he University of Wisconsin medical school 
(which has resulted in many physicians 

ting in rural areas), a physician’s loca- 
1 service of the State medical society to 
lp bring physicians to communities need- 
1g them, and legislation for the appoint- 
it of “special medical officers” in sparsely 
pulated areas to perform public-health 
s and encourage them to establish a 
rivate practice in those areas. 
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Medical School at Yeshiva University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
im Us Consent to have inserted in the 
4Ppendix of the Recorp the text of an 
caress delivered by the Honorable Paul 

Lockwood at the third annual dinner 
sponsored by the society for the estab- 
lishment of a medical college at Yeshiva 
University, held in New York City on 
redruary 5, 1950. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


It is with pleasure and a feeling of privi- 
lege that Iam here to greet you tonight. The 
task you have set of creating a medical school 
at Yeshiva University is a great contribution 
to our society. All men must recognize in 
it profound significance and a humanitarian 
value of a very high order. 

The Jewish people down the centuries— 
as much as or perhaps more than any other 
group—have contributed richly to the de- 
velopment of the art of healing man’s physi- 
cal ills. 

From the earliest times, from the earliest 
Biblical periods, we find a _ recognition 
amongst the Jews of the principle of a science 
of medicine based upon experience and the 
laws of nature. Of this we find ample evi- 
dence in the Bible and in that great body of 
religious literature known to all men as the 
Talmud. As the first in the Western World 
to carry to mankind the principles of mercy 
and charity, the Jewish people naturally 
have produced distinguished healers and 
leaders of medicine. In the Dark Ages when 
the natural sciences were undeveloped and 
man looked to magic and superstition for 
his bodily well-being, it was Jewish men of 
science who were bold enough to search out 
the secrets of life and to seek means of 
checking sickness and death. It is enough 
to mention the great name of Maimonides, 
physician, philosopher, and interpreter of 
the law, to exemplify the great role of the 
Jewish people as pioneers in medical science. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, when the 
lot of Jewry was so tragic, even their de- 
tractors came to Jews—sometimes secre- 
tively—with their problems of health. Rulers 
and kings, lords of realms, whatever their 
attitude in secular affairs in regard to Jews, 
were constrained to confer privileges on phy- 
sicians of the Jewish group out of their self- 
interest for the health of themselves and 
their people. Even in ancient Spain, it was 
the Jews and the Moors who carried the 
inspiration of the search for truth in the 
fields of the natural and physical sciences. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find that 
the Jewish people who have unfailingly dem- 
onstrated an instinct for learning, should 
have continued to make such valuable con- 
tributions in the cultural development of 
western civilization. Nor is it surprising that 
a group which has always been so keenly sen- 
sitive of social responsibilities, should have 
turned its love of learning for its own sake 
to the application of that learning to the 
conferring of benefactions upon its fellow 
men. 

In modern times the contributions of 

Jewish physicians and scientists in the field 
of medical research have occurred and re- 
occurred with a frequency that is no less 
than astounding. The names of discoverers 
and developers of revolutionary approaches 
in the medical field, whose bearers are Jew- 
sh, are legion. It is enough to mention Dr. 
Paul Ehrlich, the discoverer of salvarsan; of 
August von Wasserman, of the famous test 
of that name; of Bela Schick, whose test for 
diphtheri1 has saved the lives of hundreds of 
thousands, to illustrate the role of the Jew- 
ish people in modern medicine. 

Our own country has been blessed with a 
multitude of Jewish physicians and scien- 
tists. The position of the United States, at 
the forefront of the medical progress of the 
world, is undoubtedly due in large part to 
their contributions. Recently your univer- 
sity honored Dr. Selman Waksman, of Rut- 
gers, for his outstanding discovery of strep- 
tomycin and his work in soil microbiology, 
He is but another link in the great com- 
pany of Jewish scientists and doctors who 
in laboratory and hospital have unrelent- 
ingly attacked the evils of disease. 

Your university, now in its fifth year as 
such, has already attained a high standing 
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among the great institutions of learning in 
our State. Its mission and its achievements 
will not be complete without a school of 
medicine. For its sake and for the sake 
of all of us, we wish you well in this great 
venture. With your own traditions and 
with traditions of a great people to inspire 
it, the contribution that a medical school 
at Yeshiva University can make will be re- 
garded in the years to come as one of the 
great landmarks in the history of medicine 
and health. 

America stands today far above all other 
nations in matters of health and medicine. 
At the same time we suffer a lack of phy- 
sicians. This is difficult to explain in a 
country of such great wealth, cultural 
achievement, and blessed with such great 
institutions of education. Nevertheless, the 
fact is clear that there is a great shortage of 
physicians—not only in the rural areas but 
in many of the greater cities—most par- 
ticularly in the field of the general practi- 
tioner. It is most unfortunate that for many 
reasons, which we hope to see drastically 
change, our medical schools until now have 
not been in a position to train enough 
physicians to meet the needs of our people. 

There have been a number of factors which 
have brought about this condition. Among 
those factors, I regret to say, has been that 
of discrimination, based upon race or creed. 
It is cheering, indeed, to realize that in a 
world beset with so many problems that 
might have diverted us from a solution of 
this one problem, we can now say that here 
is a factor that will surely be no more. Upon 
the recommendation of Governor Dewey, 
the Legislature of the State of New York has 
passed and put into effect laws to remove 
effectively such practices in the field of edu- 
cation. That law, I am happy to say, is 
already having its effect. The same progress 
that has been obtained by similar legislation 
in the field of employment we are now devel- 
oping at an even more rapid rate in the field 
of eduction. 

We must not forget that there are still 
other factors that have resulted in the cur- 
tailment of educational opportunities. One 
of them has been the decline of medical- 
school facilities during the past four decades. 
It is an astonishing fact that there are fewer 
medical schools in the United States today 
than there were at the turn of the century. 
Again, as a result of the efforts of Governor 
Dewey and the State administration, vigorous 
and direct steps have been and will continue 
to be taken to lift those limitations. 

There has been created a great new State 
university. It has 11 teachers’ colleges; a 
notable school of agriculture; the first school 
of labor and industrial relations in the Na- 
tion; schools of forestry, ceramics, veterinary 
medicine; 5 new technical institutes; a mari- 
time college; and 6 agricultural technical 
institutes. 

It is in the difficult field of medical educa- 


tion that the State university is making a 
great contribution. Two existing medical 
schools, one at Syracuse and one in Brooklyn, 
have been incorporated into the new univer- 
sity and their facilities expanded. The ex- 
pansion now increases the number of medical 
students in the two schools by a number 


equal to that of an entire new medical school. 
So that we now have what is in number of 
students a new medical school, and this 
has been accomplished without the delays 
that would have been necessary in building 
and staffing one. These, of course, are the 

rst few steps of a massive progra 
which the State university is engaged It 
is already seventh in size among the univer- 
sities of the country and you rightly can be 
proud of it. 

Government cannot solve all the problems 
of expanding medical education alone. The 
medical center of the twentieth century, 
with hospitals, clinics, teachin ions 
and related research p! 
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The men who staff such centers, the men who 
impart their rich knowledge to the students, 
the devoted scholars who labor their lives 
away over the microscopes and test tubes of 
the laboratory do so not because they want 
jobs in an institution at so much a week. 
They dedicate themselves and their lives to 
an aspiration, to an ideal. They respond to 
leadership—not direction—and from their 
devotion and their dedication comes a great 
university. 

That is the challenge that faces you who 


with countless other Americans aspire to 
create Yeshiva university college of 
medicine. 






Moreover, in the field of education, we will 
lose an invaluable tradition if we have failed 
to obtain a broad diversity of institution and 
outicok. Therefore, it is most essential that 
a great institution such as yours should 
directly make its contribution to the field of 







medical education. Its contribution could 
not—and we would not wish it to be—a total 
solution to the problems of discrimination 
and limitation of facilities in the field of 
medicine. By the same token, Government's 
contribution to that solution should not be 


the sole one. Our Nation and our people 
were built upon diversity. Our educational 
system should reflect that diversity and all 
the rich values that diversity can contribute 
toaculture. In this pattern Yeshiva Univer- 
sity carries a unique responsibility and for 
that reason all of us have a unique respon- 
sibility to it. 

Who does not feel a thrill at the prospect 
of a great medical center under the auspices 
of Yeshiva where miracles of modern science 
will come under the influence of a tradition 
of thousands of years. What entering stu- 
dent can fail to feel a rich spiritual exalta- 
tion in being admitted to an ancient learn- 
ing—a learning that began when men in the 
desert cast out the idols of the barbarian— 
idols at whose feet the sick sought escape 
from death—men who, strengthened by a 
belief in an eternal God, sought to find for 
themselves the true causes of disease. What 
student can fail to dedicate himself in the 
tradition of the ancient Jewish physicians 
who, when the world was dark, gave treat- 
ment and even life itself to their oppressors, 
and did so because of their belief in the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. 

That is why Government sponsorship is 
not the answer. That is why it is up to you 
and to all of us to labor and to give to create 
this great institution. Then all of us may 
feel some of that inspiration. It is a great 
cause—let us all be worthy of it. 





Decision of Hong Kong Court Awarding 
Certain Aircraft to Chinese Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the ConGrrssIOoNAL REc- 
ORD an article which appeared in Time 
magazine, March 6, 1950, entitled “Hong 
Kong With His Majesty’s Compliments.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Honc Kone Wit His MAJEstTY’s COMPLIMENTS 

In Hor.> Kong last week a British colonial 
court decided that 71 United States-made 


planes, formerly the property of Nationalist 
China, now belong to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. With the aircraft (including DC-3’s, 
five Convairs, and five four-engined Skymas- 
ters) went 20,000 tons of maintenance equip- 
ment; altogether the property was worth 
$30,000,000. 

The planes had been operated by Nation- 
alist China’s government-owned CNAC and 
CATC. As Communist armies overran the 
mainland, the lines retreated to Hong Kong’s 
Kai Tak airfield. There, last November, most 
of their Chinese personnel declared allegiance 
to the Communists (Time, Movember 21) and 
shooed off Nationalist officials. 

To get the planes out of Communist hands, 
the Nationalist Government sold the property 
to a United States corporation headed by its 
good friend of Flying Tiger fame, Maj. Gen. 
Claire Chennault, who operated Nationalist 
China’s other air line (CAT). But when 
Chennault tried to take possession, Hong 
Kong authorities blocked him. There were 
reports of Communist threats to British busi- 
ness interests; one story was that the Com- 
munists threatened to confiscate one British 
business in Shanghai for every plane that 
went into Chennault’s hands. 

Me2nwhile, there was an unexplained delay 
in a final court hearing. Then, in January, 
His Majesty’s Government recognized Com- 
munist China. In last week’s decision, Chief 
Justice Sir Leslie Gibson ruled that British 
recognition established Red ownership of the 
disputed planes. “Any question as to sov- 
ereignty * * * of a foreign state,” he 
said, “is a question on which the court must 
be guided by the attitude of His Majesty's 
Government. * * * Our state cannot 
speak with two voices on such a matter, the 
judiciary saying one thing and the executive 
another.” 

At Kai Tak airfield, exultant Chinese Com- 
munist mechanics painted Red flags on 71 
fuseleges. 





This Intellectual Potential Must Not Be 
Utterly Wasted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
agreed that war is wasteful; and among 
the most tragic of all wastes, in war and 
the uneasy peace that follows war, is the 
terrible waste of brains—of intellectual 
potential of a very high order, already 
trained. 

The Second World War, precipitated 
by mediocrity raised to absolute power, 
was, quite naturally, more than usually 
wasteful of the best brains, and the cold 
war following has continued that ex- 
travagance. 

Under leave, I am inserting in the 
Recorp the appeal made to me and to 
other Members by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
president of Union Theological Seminary 
of New York, and also an authentic 
leader of the non-Marxist liberal move- 
ment in this country. Dr. Niebuhr de- 
scribes the situation which exists in the 
European displaced-persons camps— 
those traps for wasted human energy 
which are the late fruit of Hitlerism— 
today as far as the intellectuals are con- 
cerned, 
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It is particularly distressing that the 
intellectuals of the United States, or as 
we would be more inclined to say, the 
body of professional practitioners, far 
from welcoming the new ideas and the 
new personalities of the Europeans, fear 
them, and are trying to make it more 
and more difficult for professional men 
of foreign birth, regardless of nationality 
or gifts, to practice their arts and 
sciences in this country. 

Nevertheless, those of us who believe 
that a world can exist without war and 
without mass antagonisms must respond 
to Dr. Niebuhr’s app2al as best we can, 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, N. Y., March 16, 1950, 
The Honorable ArTHuUR G. KLEIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The ablest and best-trained men 
and women of Europe—30,000 of them— 
qualified practitioners in all the arts and 
sciences—are still rotting in the displaced 
persons camps of Europe today. While 
hundreds of thousands of their fellow refu- 
gees have gained acceptance for immigra- 
tion as manual laborers, they have been 
passed over. The few who have found new 
homes did so often by acquiring new manual 
skills and trying to forget that they were 
once respected in their professicns. This is 
the great tragedy of the present DP scene, 
Surely it is time that a soluticn to this tre- 
mendous human problem is sought out. 

I am enclosing for your information the 
summary of a recent survey by the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization of the UN which 
indicates certain needed categories of pro- 
fessions which can be resettled in various 
countries. The International Rescue Com- 
mittee, an organization with 16 years of ex- 
perience iu voluntary relief work, maintain- 
ing eight strategically located overseas field 
Offices, is now preparing a campaign to aid 
the forgotten intellectuals and profession- 
als of the DP camps. 

Because I believe that this is a noble at- 
tempt by a responsible and well-equipped or- 
ganization to eliminate this needless and 
costly suffering, I have agreed to act as gen- 
eral chairman of this rescue campaign. 

With this letter I am asking you and other 
Americans prominent in the sciences and 
humanities to join me in this effort as a 
member of the national committee. The 
strongest possible leadership is vital if we 
are to arouse the American people to aid in 
saving these gifted European intellectuals 
and professionals from the corroding exist- 
ence to which they are now doomed. We 
seek to restore them to a productive, satisfy- 
ing existence in which they can contribute 
toward the enrichment of our civilization. 

Will you please fill in and return the en- 
closed card indicating your willingness to 
serve as a member of the committee sponsor- 
ing this rescue work? I earnestly hope for 
your favora‘2.le and prompt response. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


MEMORANDUM ON ForGOTTEN INTELLECTUALS 
AND PROFESSIONALS 

From: Reinhold Niebuhr. 

To: The Honorable ArtHur G. KLEIN. 

In Europe today there are approximately 
30,000 of the ablest, best-trained men and 
women of the continent—qualified practi- 
tioners of all the arts, sciences and profes- 
sions, who at one time were leading citizens 
in their native countries. They are the for- 
gotton intellectuals and professionals—noW 
living in the most abysmal circumstances 10 
the DP camps. They have been consistently 
passed over by most national missions se- 
lecting refugees for resettlement in favor of 
skilled and unskilled manual laborers, 











Their talents cover virtually the entire 
range of human knowledge. There are mu- 
sicians who have studied under some of 
ic’s greatest masters, distinguished his- 
ns, linguists who cannot only teach for- 
eign languages but also, through first-hand 
experience, know the countries in which they 
are spoken. ‘There are engineers who have 


been associated with some of Europe’s best- 





known firms, doctors who have conducted 
original research and practiced in every fleld 
of specialized medicine, geologists who have 


led expeditions through some of the most 
remote parts of the world. 
For example, among these refugee special- 


ists is an agronomist who initiated work on 
the reclamation of arid wastelands in Mace- 
donia and Serbia; the former prima ballerina 
of Latvia, a graduate of Moscow’s famous 
pallet school; a doctor who has had extensive 
experience with tropical diseases in the Ori- 


ent: a novelist whose second book won the 
Hungarian literary prize in 1947. 

Their professional qualifications are es- 
)lished by close examination of their doc- 
uments and special testing commissions, 
made up of recognized experts, who review 
their educational background, personally ex- 
amine and interview persons who have lost 








their documents, audition musicians, view 
works of art, and evaluate levels of skill. 
Most of these highly qualified professional 
and intellectual people need only to learn a 
new language to fit into a new land—and the 
majority of the refugee specialists already 
speak at least two foreign languages, one of 
which is frequently English. An appendicitis 
operation is the same in Prague as in Peru, 
the notes of a Beethoven symphony are the 
same in Belgrade as in Birmingham, a bridge 





is built fundamentally the same whether it 
is to cross the Danube or the Mississippi. 


And so long as there remain children to be 
taught, crops to be improved, sick to be 
healed, and bridges to be built, the world 
cannot afford to toss on the junk heap its 
teachers, doctors, agronomists, and engineers. 


A shocking waste of talent has already oc- 
curred as these refugees have had to wait in 
camps since the war while governments have 
hesitated to accept them as immigrants; yet 
there exist vast populations in dire need of 
the very services they have to offer in ex- 


ship ina new land. This short-sighted waste 
of human talent is the great tragedy of the 
postwar world. 

There are, however, evidences that the 
world is beginning to recognize the contribu- 
tions that these ably trained men and women 
can make. For example, Norway has recently 
chosen three dentists who have been trained 
for 6 months in Germany and found their 
methods perfectly adaptable. The Nether- 
lands Ministry of Social Welfare recently 
made a spontaneous survey of Dutch farms, 
and obtained requests for 30 badly needed 
technicians and pharmaceutical chemists. A 


group of 53 refugee doctors were resettled in 
Pakistan last month. A recent world-wide 
canvass for specialists in professional jobs 


which was carried out by the International 
Refugee Organization under the leadership of 
J. Donald Kingley, Director General, indi- 
cates that there are certain needed categories 
in various countries throughout the world 
which could be filled by such DP specialists. 
A recent survey in the United States indt- 
Cates that here also there are categories for 
professionals in which resettlement would be 
Possible—e, g., top level mathematicians, 
Cilnical psychologists, etc. 

There have been a few attempts to deal 
with this problem by American agencies. Of 
them all, the International Rescue Commit- 
tee has had the greatest success. Last year 
IRC resettled 250 intellectual DP’s—over 30 
Percent of its total DP program. Further, 
by its very nature IRC has experience in 
dealing with intellectuals. During the early 
Gays of the Nazi rise its work was primarily 
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concerned with the rescue and care of anti- 
Fascist intellectuals. Consequently, of all 
the relief agencies, IRC is perhaps best 
equipped to handle such an effort. Through 
its field offices in eight European countries 
and its headquarters in New York City, this 
organization is prepared to begin the work of 
resettlement of the forgotten intellectuals in 
the DP camps of Europe. After thorough 
study of the problem it is estimated that re- 
settlement would be possible for the sum of 
$500 per case. After conference with both 
IRO and UNESCO offices in Washington, who 
have pledged their full support for this effort, 
the International Rescue Committee is ready 
to begin work. 

This project deserves the support of every 
American. The responsibility is ours. Only 
we have the material resources and the spir- 
itual strength to sustain those who are able 
to contribute so much to the enrichment of 
our civilization. History is not only passing 
judgment on the totalitarian evil, it will also 
pass judgment on us if we fail to help in this 
gigantic tragedy. 

In order to arouse the American people 
to action, I am calling on distinguished and 
representative men and women from the 
sciences and humanities to lend their sup- 
port by endorsing this project. 

R. N. 


[From the New York Times] 
BARRIER AGAINST ERAINS 


On the day after Christm.as an airplane 
took off from an Italian field, bound for Pak- 
istan. In the plane were 54 men and women 
of various nationalities, religions, and pro- 
fessions. There were Latvians and Hunga- 
rians, Mohammedans and Protestants, doc- 
tors, and at least one entomologist of inter- 
national reputation. These Europeans, who 
had been living in DP camps, were now seek- 
ing a new life and a new usefulness in distant 
Asia. Officials of the International Refugee 
Organization pointed out that the flight was 
particularly noteworthy as an outstanding 
example of our efforts to resettle specialists. 

The man from Mars might indeed be ex- 
cused if he thought that the easiest of all 
refugees to resettle in new homes would ob- 
viously be those whose training and experi- 
ence were of particular value to humanity— 
the doctors, surgeons, and nurses; the chem- 
ists, physicists, and engineers; the teachers, 
artists, and writers. But in this most con- 
trary of all worlds such is not the case. It is 
the height of irony that these specialists, the 
cream of Europe’s displaced persons, are vir- 
tually as hard to place as the physically dis- 
abled, the totally blind, the hopeless invalids, 
Some of the scientists—more power to 
them—turn themselves into manual labor- 
ers in order to gain admission to new lands. 
In one country an agronomist and an indus- 
trial chemist are mining coal. In another a 
research chemist is handling a rock drill. 
But not all of them can do that; and right 
now there are some 25,000 of these specialists 
wasting away in the DP camps of Italy, Aus- 
tria, and western Germany. 


—_—— 


Partial IRO list of professionals and intellec- 
tuals still idle in the DP camps of Europe 


RIC ite ott wiiticinincacnnsink 764 
I  whidditincstititittbtnccncnecstntamsilltintiiai 1, 024 
PCO dicen cimareeniptpuatansmamnaniseed 326 
ec 470 
Cais Pcietibasnniencithinediateentnn 471 
Natit teins chatacters 474 
Sean (et ack evince ceneookcidn 788 
Engineers (electrical) .........:...... 353 
Engineers (industrial) ............... 173 
Engineers (mechanical) -............. 565 
ND: CNN oo cictinrinncserstommmnnginends 80 
Engineers (sanitary) ................. 13 
Physicians (general practitioners)..... 869 
Physicians (specialists) ....-.....-... 656 
SRNR SE SUE 862 


Nurses (graduate) .................. - 39 


PRET aw ctiewecdndatiinviindiind - 494 
ORIN 5 iids dntinduuctincditinccccccce 57 
OI, Cin. ntendcesdtcustinnse 318 
Teachers (arts and crafts) ............ 279 
Professors (academic) ..............._ 4, 333 
Professors (technical) .............__. 496 
OCR, cihndeidindenccilaaniaune 214 
RR Beh aie tecthdtitstanbinadenee 161 
Other professionals_................. 1,254 


Besides these, i: is estimated that 30 per- 
cent of the escapees from behind the iron 
curtain are professionals and intellectuals 
of standing. 





Red China May Get an Air Force and 
Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD an article which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News, March 17, 1950, 
by Clyde Farnsworth entitled ‘““Red China 
May Get an Air Force and Navy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RED CHINA May GET AN AIR Force AND NAVY 
WirTH RUSSIAN AND BRITISH HELP 


(By Clyde Farnsworth) 


Hone Konc, March 17.—There are good 
reasons to believe that with Russian and 
British help Red China will turn up with an 
air force and navy of sorts when and if she 
attacks Formosa, or even earlier. 

Russia’s help will be in technical person- 
nel mainly, Britain’s will be mainly in 
supplies. 

Heavy Nationalist bombing of Red-held 
airfields at Shanghai and Canton, together 
with preparation for black-outs in Formosa 
suggest that Chinese Nationalist Government 
is aware of an air threat. 

Shanghai and Canton would be likely bases 
for air assaults on Formosa and Hainan. It’s 
authoritatively estimated the Reds have 
about 50 war planes and 20 warships. Planes 
include American-made B-24 heavy bomb- 
ers, B-25 medium bombers and P-51 fighters. 

Warships run no heavier than mine layers. 
The Reds probably also are trying to arm fish- 
ing boats and even large junks. Most of the 
Red fleet is reported in the lower Yangtze. 
Nanking is especially mentioned as a con- 
centration point. 

Preparation of naval support for the Red’s 
Formosa planning would account for tight 
security measures taken by Nationalist 
picket boats enforcing a blockade of the 
Yangtze. The Nationalists intend to keep the 
Red fleet bottled up. 


PROPAGANDA AND PLANES 


The Communists will try for propaganda 
purposes to preserve the paultry character 
of its air force and navy and still try to use 
them in an effective manner at sea. Their 
greatest chance would come if Britain or- 
dered her fleet to crack the Chinese Nation- 
alist blockade. 


It would be much better for the Reds if 
they could score first with an air force en- 
tirely composed of American-made planes— 
theirs by capture or desertion from the Na- 
tionalists. 
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To make an air force out of 50 old Ameri- 
can bombers and fighters is where the Rus- 
sians would come in, certainly as technicians 
and possibly also as fliers. 

Behind a front of 50 American-made planes 





the Russians could draw on their own war- 
time lend-lease receipts of American air- 
craft and equipment—and maybe send in 
whole planes. It probably will be the most 


indestructible 50-plane air force the world 
ever saw. 
HOUSES FOR RUSSIANS 

Recent arrivals in Hong Kong say the Reds 
hai requisitioned 100 houses in the 
vicinity of the Hungjao airfield, one of a 
cluster of four Shanghai airfields. These 
travelers said the houses were being taken 
over for a Russian adviser. 

ven if the Russians are planning a sub- 
stantial air advisory group, they wouldn’t 
need hundreds of houses, so it’s more likely 
that Shanghai is making room for many Rus- 
Sian civil administrators as well as airmen. 

It’s probable that the Chinese Red air force 
already has run one mission, an attack a few 
weeks ago on Hsichang, one of the principal 
cities of Sikeang Province held by Nationalist 
Gen. Hu Tsung-nan’s army. 

Just where the Reds will get aviation gaso- 
line is an interesting question. Russia could 
provide it—and may have done so—but an 
easier way would ke to take it out of Hong 
Kong. 

WATCH HONG KONG? 

If the United States embargo of critical 
items needed by the Chinese Reds is too 
effective, somebody’s going to have to watch 
Hong Kong. The United States consulate 
says there have been no shipments of Ameri- 
can aviation gasoline to Reds through Hong 
Kong, but it relies upon British reporting of 
Hong Kong’s trading. 

There have been considerable shipments of 
other motor fuels and Chinese Nationalist 
airmen have set up some bright fires in a 
Red China fuel dump at Shumchun just 
across the frontier from this crown colony. 

Britain's greatest lift to the air-minded 
Communists, however, probably was the 
court turn-over of two former Nationalist 
air lines. The 71 planes still are here, but 
thousands of tons of spare parts, engines, in- 
struments, and other equipment are reported 
being shipped to north China while litiga- 
tion still is pending on the appeal from the 
Hong Kong Supreme Court decision. 

The Reds probably would have planes also 
by this time if they had qualified fliers. The 
easiest way to get them would be for the 
British to grant Hong Kong visas to Russian 
terry pilots. 





Earle D. Willey, of Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 ‘legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, yes- 
terday I attended the funeral in Dover, 
Del., of one of the most outstanding men 
in my State. I was amazed at the num- 
ber of persons from every section of 
Delaware and from every walk of life 
who came to pay their respects to their 
friend who truly had lived in his house 
by the side of the road and been a friend 
to man—for 60 years. 

Without warning the Grim Reaper 
knocked at the door of Hon, Earle D, 


Willey as he sat in his home in the early 
evening of Friday, March 17, chatting 
with a friend. 

Judge Willey, as he was respectfully 
and popularly known, has held many 
honorable public and private positions 
in the State of Delaware. Included in 
these were judge of common pleas and 
juvenile court, secretary of state, and 
Representative in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

Earle Willey was a man of great kind- 
ness and friendliness, profoundly con- 
scious of his obligations to all the people 
of his State and Nation. In these ex- 
acting and trying times such men are 
sorely needed. His passing leaves a void 
that cannot easily be filled. 

Our Nation has lost a faithful and effi- 
cient leader. Our State has lost an out- 
standing citizen and public servant. I 
have lost a cherished friend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp an editorial in the Journal- 
Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., Satur- 
day, March 18, 1950, entitled “Earle D. 
Willey.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was crdered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every 
Evening of March 18, 1950] 
EARLE D. WILLEY 


Delaware was shocked and saddened this 
morning by the sudden death last night of 
Earle D. Willey. It was only a litile more 
than a year ago that the gentle and kindly 
judge resumed the private practice of the law 
in Dover after a long and useful career in 
public service. He was only 60 when he 
died—an age at which he might have ex- 
pected many more active and useful years. 

Last year Mr. Willey received the first citi- 
zenship award of the Department of Dela- 
ware, American Legion, in recognition of his 
services to the community, State, and Na- 
tion. 

Those services were varied and many in- 
deed. They began as long ago as 1915 in 
Washington, where Mr. Willey was pursuing 
his studies in the law. He was secretary 
then to Representative Thomas W. Miller, 
of Delaware; 27 years later he returned to 
Washington as Congressman in his own right. 
Among the many other offices he held were 
those of State librarian; judge of the court 
of common pleas for Kent County; deputy 
attorney general for Kent; and head of the 
Legislative Reference Bureau, 

Throughout his long career he was a loyal 
Republican and son of Kent County. He will 
be missed both by the party and the county 
h2 served long and well and also by the host 
of Delawareans who claimed him as a friend. 





“As a Layman, I Am Awed by the In- 
credible Advances in Medical Tech- 
niques” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 


always some men in any community who 
attract civic burdens as a lightning rod 
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attracts a charge of static electricity: 
and such a man, in our great and teem, 
ing community of New York, is Charles 
H. Silver, philanthropist, businessman, 
humanitarian, good citizen. 

Many men would find being vice pres. 
ident of the American Woolen Co. a 
large and successful business, a f ull-time 
job; not Charlie Silver. 

With indefatigable energy, he pur- 
sues a multitude of private charities ang 
benevolent enterprises, of which the most 
important is to occupy the presidency of 
Beth Israel Hospital. It gives me pleas- 
ure, under leave, to insert in the Rec. 
orp the text of an address by Mr. Silver 
which .he delivered to the graduating 
class of nurses of the School of Nursing 
Beth Israel Hospital, on March 8, 1950, 
and to associate myself with his tribute 
to <he profession of nursing: 


Nearly 50 years ago, a great neurologist and 
writer, Dr. S. Weir Mitchel, who made his 
home in Philadelphia, came to this city and 
delivered an address at the graduation exer- 
cises of the school of nursing of a hospital. 
Dr. Mitchel was one of the outstanding 
physicians of his time and I would like to 
quote just one statement from his address 
which, I think, has some relationship to the 
occasion this evening. He said: 

“The better the woman the better the 
nurse. I want you to feel how noble is the 
life before you. I foresee for you that, which 
to me, has been a source of happiness, the 
satisfaction of work well done, of success 
where hope seemed dead, the pleasure of 
watching the return of health, of seeing the 
rose replace the lily.” 

Here are expressed thoughts that are 
timeless. As I was reading this address re- 
cently, I could not help wondering how Dr. 
Mitchel would feel and think and talk if he 
came back to earth and saw the tremendous 
and almost incredible strides that have been 
made in the field of medicine. Perhaps he 
would have, with his gift for expression, 
uttered words of exultation and joy that 
progress has been so sure and rapid. 

Tonight, however, we are concerned with 
the human phase that enters into the con- 
duct of a hospital; we have gathered to mark 
the attainment of a noble objective by a 
group of ladies in white. As a writer once 
said, they are the “supreme servants of 
humanity.” 

It has been my privilege to have been as- 
sociated wit Beth Israel over a quarter of 
acentury. And as president of the hospital, 
I am in a somewhat better position than 
most people to observe the daily life and 
activities of this fine institution. 1 shall 
never cease to wonder at the powerful forces 
which combine every hour of the day, every 
minute of the hour, to give solace and heal- 
ing to the sick and ailing. 

As a layman I am awed by the incredible 
advances in medical techniques; it is over- 
whelming to note the almost daily progress 
that is being made; to read of the miracie 
drugs, all of which have brought about not 
only relief from pain and dreadful misery, 
but also longer life. 

But what has always fascinated and en- 
thralled me has been the smooth efficiency 
of the nurses, their silent devotion to duty, 
their constant attention of the patient. For 
no matter how breathtaking has been the 
advance in medical techniques, the nurse 
remains an indispensable factor in the work 
of the hospital. To her both doctor and 
patient turn for help and consolation. She 
is at the right hand of the doctor and at 
the bedside of the patient. 

Patients see the doctor at certain inter- 
vals, friends of the family visit them at 
stated hours, but the nurse is with them al- 
most constantly. You become part of theif 











lives at the hospital: You are their friend 
and companion, you are the one to whom 
they turn at a moment of pain and anguish 
when neither the doctor nor the family is 
with them. You supplement the work of 
the doctor and the compassionate attention 
of their families. And it certainly is true 
that you are the supreme servants of hu- 
manity by virtue of your skill and sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

You who are about to receive your diplo- 
mas must realize that there is no blueprint 
for compassion; there is no chart for under- 
standing and sympathy. The emotions 
lodged in the human breast are as old as life 
itself and in going about your work must 
have the strong inner necessity to come 
to the aid of fellow humans in distress. 

You have seen much suffering and misery 
while in training; it is not pleasant to see 
people suffer pain. I am sure that you have 
not become hardened or callous for I have the 
feeling that what you have experienced in 
your training period has challenged you to 
give the best in you in following through 
in your chosen career. 

We at Beth Israel—and I am sure I re- 
flect the feeling of all who are identified 
with the hospital—are proud of you and we 
rejoice with you in the completion of your 
training period. Your garment of white is 
the symbol of a noble purpose and the real- 
ization of an ideal. For the women in white, 
and the men in white make up the backbone 
of a great hospital. 

I must say a word of tribute to a lady of 
great personal charm who is held in deep 
affection by those in the profession of nurs- 
ing. I refer to the head of the nursing 
department, Miss Claire Casey. I want to add 
that she is not only loved and respected by 
her immediate associates but by all of us 
at Beth Israel. It has been my pleasure and 
privilege to observe her at her work, and I 
want to say for the record that her compe- 
tence is beyond praise. She has not only 
a true conception of her duties, but she has 
blended this knowledge of techniques with 
the humane approach to the difficult prob- 
lems that arise almost hourly. 

Tonight, my friends, we are indeed fortu- 
nate to have with us Dean McEwen of the 
Medical School of New York University with 
which Beth Israel is affiliated. When we 
received word that Dean McEwen would join 
us this evening at these exercises, we felt 
highly pleased and complimented. 

It may interest you to know that when 
he became Dean in 1937, at the age of 35, 
he was the youngest dean of a medical col- 
lege in the country. His medical interests, 
besides medical education in general, are 
principally arthritis and rheumatic fever. 
When he was at Rockefeller Institute, I 
believe he made extensive studies in connec- 
tion with these diseases. 

It is especially appropriate to have Dean 
McEwen with us because of his deep interest 
in the profession of nursing. He has been 
active for many years in helping to improve 
the standards of nursing and I am sure that 
under his guidance and advice nursing edu- 
sre has made definite and encouraging 
strides. 

His interest in connection with research 
in rheumatic diseases has been very keen. 
Since the introduction of the so-called “‘won- 
der drugs,” Dean McEwen has manifested an 
even greater interest in the treatment of 
arthritis and kindred diseases through the 
application of these new drugs. Dean Mc- 
Ewen is a credit to the medical profession, 
but above all is a highly useful and able 
member of our community. 

And a final word of thanks from me to our 
‘aduates—not only thanks but a heartfelt 
wish that the years wil! bring you the health 
nd happiness to satisfy that inner neces- 
sity to help your fellow human beings. 

I have attended many graduations in the 
st, and it is always a genuine pleasure to 
present. It gives me great personal sat- 


€ 
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isfaction to know that Beth Israel is con- 
tributing, through you, to the well-being of 
the people of our great city. Congratulations 
and more power to you. 





What Are Taxes Worth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, just 
now when we have all felt the pinch of 
the tax gatherer, I think it is well for 
us to consider why we pay taxes, and 
what privileges we buy with those pay- 
ments. Malvina Lindsay discussed this 
subject in a recent column in the Wash- 
ington Post. Her discussion is as usual 
both sparkling and profound. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
her column What Are Taxes Worth? in 
the Recorp, and call your particular at- 
tention to her quotation from the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, that 
taxes are our “investment in civiliza- 
tion”: 

WHat ARE TAXES WORTH? 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 
TAXPAYER'S INVENTORY 


Well, here you are again writing a check to 
support a lot of loafers and grafters—now, 
now wait. You sound like old Snortle on the 
bus, always griping about the bunch that’s 
running something—anything. And he 
works for the Government. 

Anyway, you’re fed up with taxes and 
you're going to grouse all you please. Doesn't 
everybody? Didn't even our faultless fore- 
fathers when they grudgingly paid as much 
as $2 per capita over a period of 8 years to 
help finance the Revolution and the Conti- 
nental Congress? 

Still, you loathe bellyaching—at least in 
other persons. Put up or shut up, you think, 
when you hear the annual March 15 whining. 
Offer a better system (or a better country) 
or pay through the nose cheerfully. 

Then what about yourself? Are you just 
vaporously crabbing or do you know where 
your tax dollar goes? 

Oh, yes. Three-fourths to national de- 
fense, to pay the costs of past wars, to pre- 
pare for or prevent future ones. You think 
of all the money going directly for arma- 
ment—weapons, ships, planes, men in uni- 
form—between thirteen and fourteen billion 
out of a $44,000,000,000 budget; of the twelve 
billion for veterans’ programs and for interest 
on the war debt; four billion to arm and feed 
foreign allies; eight hundred million for 
atomic energy; other millions for minor war 
costs. 

What a change in your tax bill if the world 
were only at peace—or even without a cold 
war. But there’s nothing you can do about 
that. Or can you? 

You think of all the other calls on your 
tax dollar, flood control and reclamation, 
highways, education, research, postal deficit, 
housing, Government administration, farm 
price supports— 

Ah, that’s it. The farmer. Living off 
your tax dollar. Yet, if the farmer goes 
broke and can’t buy, what happens to your 
job? You think of the 1920's when business 
got the lift and the farmer didn’t. You 
think of 1929. 

Anyway there are the bureaucrats. They’re 
what’s wrong with your tax dollar. They're 
what keeps your nose to the grindstone, 
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Those loafers. You look at the budget. 
Their cost is around one thousand two hun- 
dred million. A little over 214 cents out of 
your tax dollar. 

Still it’s the penny saved that counts. 
Why aren’t all these things run at less cost? 
Then there are these income-tax inequities. 
Why isn't something done about them? Yet 
what are you doing—except grousing? How 
much do you Know about how your tax 
dollar’s being invested or squandered? Or 
about who’s handling it? 

Well, from now on you're going to look 
into things more. You've as good a right as 
anybody to do something—nose around, go 
to tax hearings, call a meeting, circulate a 
petition, get out a pamphlet, mount a soap 
box, run for cffice. That’s one thing about 
this country. Anybody can raise a big fog 
about anything he doesn’t like. 

Yes, that is one thing about this country. 
Maybe, it’s one of the biggest things you buy 
with your tax check. 

You’ve never thought of the other side of 
it—what you get when you pay taxes. You’ve 
always thought of yourself as charitably and 
nobly bestowing a hand-out on a groveling 
Uncle Sam. You think of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Hoimes—what he said when he heard 
his young secretary grum ling about a tax 
bill. “Young man, I like to pay taxes. 
They're my investment in civilization.” 

What are you getting out of your invest- 
ment? At least a lot more than the first 
taxpayers, the early serfs who had to give 
everything, including themselves, to the top 
boss. And more now ‘han taxpayers in most 
other countries. Certainly more than tax- 
payers behind iron curtains. 

And now it looks as if you were going to 
be paying big taxes for a long, long time. 
Even if you and other righteous citizens were 
to bring about a Utopia of efficiency and 
economy in Government there'd still be the 
cold-war world. Still 74 cents out of your 
dollar on defense. 

So maybe it might make things easier in 
future to have a different attitude toward 
your taxes. Not to be so pinched in spirit 
about them. To write your check or open 
your pocketbook with the grand air of one 
making an investment in civilization. To 
think of the order, opportunity, comfort, 
civilized living, personal freedom they were 
buying you. Even to feel they might be buy- 
ing a little more of these things for people 
everywhere. 








ECA and the International Monetary Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
a timely address delivered last Septem- 
ber by Mr. Eugene R. Black, president 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. It has con- 
siderable bearing upon a subject which 
this House will debate within the next 
week: 

Appress By Mr. EUGENE R. BLACK, PRESIDENT 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, IN PRESENT- 
ING THE FouRTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL BANK TO THE BOARD oF 
GOVERNORS 
This is the third meeting of the ird of 

Governors that it has been my privilege to 

attend, and my first as president of the bans. 
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I am deeply aware of the important responsi- 
bilities of this new post, and of the high 
standards of achievement set by my prede- 
cessor, Mr. McCloy. But the sound policies 
and cooperative relations established under 
his leadership provide a firm foundation on 
which we can build the bank’s future. I wel- 
come the opportunity to work with you in 
this task. 

The past year has been, I think, a period of 
substential progress and accomplishment for 
the bank. Our activities are summarized at 
some length in the fourth annual report, and 
I shall not repeat what is said there. But I 
do want to touch briefly on a few high spots 
of our recent operations, and to suggest some 
possible implications fer the bank of broader 
currents in the world economy. 


fost of our loans during the past 12 
months have been for projects designed to 
increase the output of useful goods and serv- 
ices in less developed countries. These de- 


velopment loans make up a considerable 
total and, as is indicated in the annual re- 
port, negotiations for the financing of a 
number of other development projects are 
well advanced. But I must say frankly that 
the volume of development loans granted to 
date has not come up to our earlier expecta- 
tions. 

This gap between hopes and performance 
is partly the result of overoptimism about 
the length of time it would take to get the 
bank fully organized—to bring together a 
competent staff, to define our policies and 
procedures, and make them clear to our 
member countries, and to gather the eco- 
nomic and technical data necessary for 
sound decisions. The acceleration of our ac- 
tivity during the past year shows, I think, 
that this preliminary phase is largely behind 
us. 

More important at present are the difficul- 
ties which are more or less universal in 
underdeveloped countries—the lack of eco- 
nomic data, of experienced personnel, of well- 
organized projects, of local capital, and all 
the other deficiencies that are both the cause 
and the consequence of underdevelopment. 
It is no accident that the development loans 
we have made thus far have been mainly to 
countries where considerable econcmic and 
technical advance has already taken place, 
and to enterprises with a substantial record 
of experience behind them. The greater the 
progress a country has already made in de- 
velopment the easier it is for it to progress 
further; and by the same token it is almost 
always easier to expand a going concern than 
to start a new one from scratch. 

Yet, the essence of successful economic de- 
velopment, and therefore the essential task 
of the bank, is precisely to bring new enter- 
prises into being and new techniques into 
effective use in economically retarded areas— 
and the more retarded the country the more 
urgent and challenging is our task. 

I believe we have made good progress in 
overcoming some of the special difficulties of 
economic development which are analyzed in 
the annual report. Through missions to 
most of our less developed member countries 
we have greatly enlarged our Knowledge of 
their economic problems and needs, their 
capacity to absorb and service external loans, 
and the merits of particular development 
projects. A better understanding now pre- 
vails, I think, of the bank's policies and 
methods; and more and more governments 
are eliminating legal or procedural obstacles 
to loans from the bank by taking appro- 
priate action to enable them to incur or 
guarantee such loans. 

Perhaps most important, through our sure 
veys and discussions with member govern- 
ments, we are better able to assist the less 
developed countries in diagnosing and solv- 
ing their own problems. Giving advice is 
not, of course, our primary function. But 
we have an immediate and vital concern in 





trying to promote conditions favorable to 
the success of our loans and to the increase 
of productive investment from other sources, 
I believe that one of the most constructive 
contributions we can make to the progress 
of development, especially in the least ad- 
vanced countries, is to help make available 
to them the experience of other nations. 
Moreover, the resulting close and continuous 
relationship with our members helps to speed 
up the preparation of development plans and 
the execution of projects for which bank 
financing is appropriate. 

The initial cultivation of the seeds of de- 
velopment has, therefore, been a somewhat 
longer task than at first we had hoped. Iam 
confident, however, that we may look forward 
to an abundant harvest. The first fruits— 
the Icans granted during the past year— 
are to me the source of considerable satis- 
faction, 

It is also a source of satisfaction that the 
bank has been able during the past year to 
make its first loan to one of its members in 
eastern Europe. The difficulties and uncer- 
tainties cited in the third annual report still 
exist, and have hampered further loans by 
the bank in this region. But these difficul- 
ties have been lessened somewhat by eco- 
nomic developments—notably the increasing 
availability of manufactured goods in west- 
ern Lurope urgently needed by eastern Eu- 
rope and the similar availability of essential 
materials in eastern Europe which are re- 
quired by the western countries. If these 
trends continue and political tensions are 
relaxed, the possibilities for constructive as- 
sistance by the bank to its eastern European 
members should expand considerably. 

I am also happy to report that during the 
past month we have been able to conclude 
our first loan to one of our Asian member 
States, and I feel confident that this financ- 
ing will be followed by other transactions by 
the bank in that great region of the world. 
In the Middle East we have not yet con- 
summated any loan, but, as the annual re- 
port shows, we have been examining a num- 
ber of projects in various Middle Eastern 
countries, some of which I hope will qualify 
for bank financing in the relatively near 
future. 

On the other side of the balance sheet for 
the year, I am sorry to say that we have not 
succeeded to the extent we had hoped in 
broadening the international character of 
the financial resources at the disposal of the 
bank. I refer in particular to our efforts to 
obtain additional consents to the use in 
our lending operations of the 18 percent local 
currency part of the bank's capital. Apart 
from the United States, which has made the 
full amount of its 18-percent currency 
available, some releases have been made by 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, and the United 
Kingdom. They amount in the aggregate, 
however, to only slightly more than the 
equivalent of $12,000,000. 

In my judgment, it is extremely important 
that the bank receive greater help from its 
members in this connection. The strength 
of the bank is that it is an international 
cooperative institution. Its ownership, its 
Purposes and its responsibilities are shared 
by all its member nations. We who are 
familiar with the bank and its basic concepts 
appreciate, of course, that the international 
character of the bank’s resources is best 
demonstrated by the fact that no matter in 
which capital market the bank may borrow, 
each member country pledges its credit that 
the bank will meet its obligations. This 
real but subtle point unfortunately tends to 
be overlooked by the world at large and 
there is an increasing disposition to cite the 
bank’s reliance on dollars for lending pur- 
poses as evidence that it has only limited 
international participation. 

My experience has been that the most 
effective answer to these criticisms is to 
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show that the bank is making use of other 
resources besides dollars and in particular 
of the 18-percent currencies of members 
other than the United States, Accepting the 
reality that the United States must remain 
the chief potential source of lending capital 
for the bank for some time to come, I stij} 
believe that it is possible for a number of 
other member governments to make a sub. 
stantial amount of their 18-percent capital 
subscription available for lending. 

I do not make this plea for larger releases 
from the 18-percent subscriptions merely to 
underline the word international in our 
title. We have a definite use for these 
currencies. So long as inconvertibility con. 
tinues many countries will be able to repay 
indebtedness in other currencies although 
they may not be able to service dollar loans, 

It is true that most of the countries from 
which we would like consent to use their 18 
percent subscriptions have pressing invest- 
ment needs at home and are actually net im- 
porters of capital. But many of them still 
invest substantial sums abroad. I do not 
think I am asking too nauch if I call on these 
countries to make a part of their foreign in- 
vestment through the medium of the bank. 

There is another method by which many of 
our member countries can add to the inter- 
national character of the bank’s resources 
and that is to increase the eligibility for in- 
vestment of the bank’s bonds. Through 
legisiative or administrative action in a num- 
ber of countries, a substantial contribution 
can be made by our members to the creation 
of a broader market for those bonds. I at- 
tach importance to this matter and I propose 
to discuss it with you in more detail at a 
later stage of the meeting. 

I should like to turn now to a matter much 
wider in scope than the bank’s own opera- 
tions but which nevertheless profoundly af- 
fects the bank and is of vital concern to all 
the countries represented at this table. Iam 
speaking of the problem of European recov- 
ery. 

As was foreshadowed in the bank’s annual 
report a year ago, problems of development 
have increasingly occupied our attention. 
Since the last Governors’ meeting we have 
made only two small loans to western Euro- 
pean countries. Necessarily the principal 
role in assisting European reconstruction is 
being played by ECA. 

Nevertheless European recovery is of vital 
importance to the operations of the bank 
because of the pivotal part played by the 
great trading nations of Europe in the func- 
tioning of the world economy. European 
purchases and sales abroad have long been a 
decisive factor in balancing international 
trade. Unless the European economies can 
be reestablished on a stable basis the eco- 
nomic position of almost every country, even 
of those in the dollar area, will be insecure. 
In passing upon loan applications, whether 
from countiies in Latin America, Asia, the 
Middle East, or elsewhere, we always come 
face to face with the necessity for appraising 
whether the customary trade of these coun- 
tries with Europe can be reestablished on 4 
satisfactory basis. It is, therefore, no exag- 
geration to state that the soundness of all 
our loans is affected by the outcome of the 
European recovery efforts. 

The first objectives of the European re- 
covery program—to expand production and 
restore financial stability in the participating 
countries—have been achieved to an impres- 
sive extent. But we must face the fact that, 
though prewar levels of output have been 
reached and surpassed and though the 
menace of inflation has been curbed, progress 
along these lines alone is no longer enough. 
It has become plain, I think, that the time 
has now arrived for making fundamental re- 
adjustments in present patterns of trade and 
production. And if these necessary read)jus'- 
ments are to be made successfully, they must 








ude complementary action by both the 
European countries and the United States. 
far as concerns the European countries, 
most urgent requirement is obviously to 
1 more of their production abroad, and 
cularly in dollar markets. In order to 





z omplish this, many things are necessary— 
put to my mind the most important are to 
reduce export costs and to make exports to 
the dollar area at least as attractive to in- 
dividual producers as sales either in the 
domestic market or in other foreign areas. 
In my judgment there are several lines of 
act or. which must be followed to achieve 
these objectives. The first, which I need not 
elaborate before this audience, and which is 


appropriately dealt with at some length in 
tle annual report of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, is the establishment of a system 
of exchange rates which will assist the dollar- 
deficit countries to compete effectively in 
world markets, will furnish an incentive to 
exporters to increase their sales in the dollar 
area and will encourage importers to buy, to 
the extent possible, in countries whose cur- 
rencies they can best afford. I do not un- 
derestimate either the complexities or the 
far-reaching consequences of such action, 
but I fail to see how it can be avoided. 

The second line of approach must be to 
reduce the domestic costs of production, 
both by increasing the efficiency of manage- 
ment and labor and by limiting the burden 
of indirect costs, principally government 
expenditures, which must be borne by pro- 
ducers. In most countries the level of pro- 
ductivity has already risen substantially 
since the war, but they still lag far behind 
the United States and Canada. 

It has been pretty well demonstrated, I 
think, that productive efficiency cannot be 
brought about merely through governmental 
edict or exhortation. To make the most 
effective use of existing productive facili- 
ties, real incentives are required, and perhaps 
most important, the pressure of competition. 
To my mind, one of the most essential steps 
toward solution of the collar problem is for 
the dollar-deficit countries to start clearing 
away the wilderness of bilateral arrange- 
ments, special currency controls, quotas and 
similar restrictions, both internal and ex- 
ternal, which have grown up over the past 
20 years to protect inefficient production and 
trade practices. I don’t suggest that this 
can or should be done overnight. The im- 
portant thing is to begin now to move—and 
to move rapidly—toward a freer, more com- 
petitive exchange of goods. 

The problem of reducing the burden of 
governmental costs on production is a diffi- 
cult one, particularly susceptible to contro- 
versy and misunderstanding. Since World 
War II many governments have committed 
themselves to extensive programs of social 
welfare. No one can dispute their right to 
follow this course, if they have the means to 
undertake it. Unfortunately, however, it 
has become apparent that many countries 
cannot now afford ambitious programs of 
social services without either reducing their 
living standards in other respects or cutting 
back their productive investments designed 
to make possible a better standard of living 
in the future. 

In addition to the necessary reduction in 
costs, it is important that the European 
countries undertake vigorous, concentrated 
measures to broaden their market in the 
United States and Canada. What is required, 
I believe, is not only the offer of a greater 
variety of goods adapted to American tastes 
and priced attractively, but also a wider and 
more forceful attack on the attention of 
the American consuming public. 

f the European countries take energetic 
action along these lines in the months ahead, 
they should with continued ECA aid be able 
make additional significant progress to- 
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ward true recovery. I regard the continu- 
ance of ECA aid essential, but I believe it 
important that the aid should be so allocated 
as to give the participating countries the 
greatest possible incentive to pursue this 
new course of action. However useful the 
present method of ERP programing has been 
to date, I think the time has come when it, 
too, calls for review. I therefore welcome 
the announcement by Mr. Hoffman that allo- 
cation of ECA aid during the second half of 
the current fiscal year will be directly re- 
lated to the performance of the participating 
countries, acting both individually and col- 
lectively through the OEEC, in effectively 
using the aid and realizing the objectives of 
the recovery program. 

Up to the present time assistance from 
ECA has been allocated primarily on the basis 
of the anticipated dollar deficit of the re- 
spective countries—the largest shares going 
to those having the biggest deficits. It is 
true that, in estimating the deficits, it has 
been assumed that the countries concerned 
would take effective action to reduce the dol- 
lar gap. Nevertheless, the incentive has 
tended to be a negative one since the greater 
the gap, the greater the claim for aid, while 
the smaller the deficit, the less assistance was 
likely to be anticipated. Furthermore, so 
long as ECA dollars cannot be saved, but only 
used for current imports, the ERP countries 
have difficulty in building up adequate for- 
eign exchange reserves, without which they 
cannot relax their trade and currency con- 
trols or face with confidence the difficult 
years after 1952. 

I know that ECA is fully conscious of this 
problem and is doing all within its power to 
encourage the participating countries to 
carry out the necessary readjustments. I 
am nevertheless troubled about the situation 
because I believe that the basic difficulties 
may not be as readily susceptible of solution 
if dealt with only within the terms of the 
powers now available to ECA. 

Specifically, I suggest that careful thought 
be given to the following approach: First, 
that the share of ECA aid to each participat- 
ing country be defined as clearly as possible 
for the remainder of the recovery program, 
and each country be given assurance that its 
share will not be reduced if it earns or saves 
more dollars than had been expected, nor in- 
creased if its dollar deficit grows larger; and 
second, that all restrictions be removed from 
the use to which ECA dollars may be put so 
that such dollars will cease to be soft dol- 
lars and each country will have the oppor- 
tunity to make the most economic use of the 
aid provided. 

If this approach should prove feasible, it 
may have most salutary effects. Each coun- 
try would know how much dollar aid it could 
count on and, knowing that no further aid 
could be anticipated, would be encouraged 
to husband it carefully. Responsibility 
would be squarely placed upon the partici- 
pating nations to take the measures neces- 
sary for their own recovery. 

I should like to emphasize one further 
point. Action by the dollar-deficit coun- 
tries, however soundly conceived and vigor- 
ously executed, will not suffice to solve the 
dollar problem unless the United States 
takes complementary measures. For despite 
a rather remarkable shift in the attitude of 
the United States in recent years, some of 
its policies are still basically inconsistent 
with its position as the great creditor na- 
tion of the world. Modifications of these 
policies, like those that are necessary in 
Europe, may injure particular groups or in- 
terests within this country, but in my judg- 
ment such modifications are essential both 
to restore the health of the world economy 
and to maintain America’s own prosperity. 

United States tarifis provide the mest im- 
portant case in point. Their over-ail level 









has been greatly reduced since the early 
thirties, but at certain crucial points they 
remain a barrier to the import of foreign 
goods. Moreover, producers in other coun- 
tries fear, with some justification, that if 
they should succeed in establishing a mar- 
ket for their goods in the United States, their 
efforts would be negated by new or higher 
protective tariffs. Even where the level of 
duties does not exclude foreign goods, they 
are frequently kept out by unduly complex 
customs procedures and regulations. 

In addition to tariff barriers there are also 
& number of other types of restrictions de- 
signed to protect American companies 
against foreign competition, which are hard- 
ly consistent with the expressed policy and 
long-range interests of the United States. 
In my judgment, it does not make good sense 
for America to encourage the production of 
goods for the domestic market which could 
more economically be imported, and cer- 
tainly all attempts to use the aid programs 
as a vehicle for dumping surplus goods 
abroad should be strongly resisted. 

I would like to close on a note of guarded 
optimism. When rationing stopped after 
the war, there was a shortage of many classes 
of goods. In some cases the shortage was so 
acute as to drive people to extraordinary 
lengths to obtain the goods they wanted. 
It is astonishing how quickly some of these 
acute shortages disappeared when there was 
a moderately increased flow to the market. 
To suggest that the dollar shortage can be 
compared with that of butter would be 
wishful thinking, but I do believe the world 
is somewhat in the grip of a shortage psy- 
chosis. If only—and it is no small “ii’—if 
only we can start on the way toward equi- 
librium, we may find the effects of returning 
confidence highly cumulative and our diffi- 
culties dispelled more quickly than we dared 
hope. 





Our Surpluses Meet Europe’s Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7797, 
the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 
1950, was voted out of our committee 
today, containing the Vorys amendment 
cutting the ECA appropriation $1,000,- 
000,000 and substituting $1,000,000,000 
in surplus agricultural commodities. 
While everyone knows that we have bil- 
lions in farm surplus acquired in price- 
support programs, the question has been 
raised whether Europe’s specific needs 
could be met by our surpluses. 

The following table, furnished by ECA 
answers this question. 

It compares $1,122,900,000 of requested 
food and agricultural imports from the 
United States with Commodit: Credit 
Corporation stocks and loans on January 
31, 1950. It shows that far more than 
$1,000,000,000 of surpluses are available 
now of the precise items needed by Eu- 
rope; that of the whole $1,122,900,000 
listed, all but $3,600,000 of dried fruit 
can be furnished out of surpluses which 
will be on hi rd bef re the new fi eal 
year begins, July 1, 1950. Of course, my 
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amendment leaves $1,950,000,000 of ap- 
propriations in the bill, of which $396,- 
500,000 is programed for food and ag- 
ricultural products, in addition to the 
billion furnished in kind. 


We can meet Europe’s precise needs by 
using a billion of our surpluses, and still 
leave plenty of flexibility in the ECA 
program. 

The table follows: 


Comparison of CCC stocks and loans, Jan. 31, 1950, with ECA-financed 1950-51 imncrt 




















estimates 
[In millions of dollars] 
= tos ECA- | CCC stock | 
ae "CC stocks, | _— 
financed ney 1” Ce) i, : ee 
imports | Jan. 31, 1950 Jan. 31, 1950 Loan due date 
(FAS) ccost) 
I cacti cntacenin Retinitis 474.7 614.5 | 382.5 June 30, 
Wheat (and rye)...-. : | 457.2 | 1382.9 —74.3 BRS, 0 Apr. 30. 
Coarse grains.......- : A 28 : | 335.2 209. 7 648. 0 Apr. 30-Aug. 31. 
Soybeans Lacimnsd teamed etd been 12.0 16.9 —5,1 15.9 May 31. 
RAAROE GING TIDOIOG. CU cco nenrcmrsnnomnnsanasancnktuns 3.0 201.6 20. 6 Apr. 30. 
Chee a. : = : 5.0 8.5 
Peanuts.... 7.5 9.2 17.6 June 1, 
Kges 2.5 [as Ss (Ruane 
W ool 7.0 O46 -. Anse 
Rosin 8.0 17.1 12.3 Mar. 31, 
Turpent | 1.5 11.0 —.5 1.3 Do, 
Dried } 9.3 15.7 —3.6 @) —3.6 
(| 1,122.9 1 .3 —83.5 1,692.2 —3.6 
1 Jan, 31, 1950, stocks less than estimated EC A-financed requirements for fiscal year 1951. 
3 Jan. 31, 1950, stocks plus loan less than estimated EC A-financed requirements, 
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The New York Feis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert the following re- 
marks: 

THE New Yor«K FEeEIs 

Every year during the month of June, mil- 
lions of Americans have their attention 
drawn to the Irish feis, which is held by the 
United Irish Counties Association of New 
York, Inc., on the beautiful and spacious 


campus of Fordham University in New York 


City. 

This successful Irish festival has not only 
become an established cultural event in the 
hearts and minds of all New Yorkers, but as 
a result of its success in New York it has 
also sown its cultural seeds in the form of 
other similar Irish festivals held annually in 
the States of Illinois, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. These 
festivals are patterned after the feis of New 
York. At present, there is located in New 
York an organization known as the National 
Feis Council of America, which gives expert 
advice and guidance to those contemplating 
the holding of a feis. 

A brief outline of the background of the 
feis in Ireland is necessary at this point. The 
word “feis” (pronounced fesh) is a Gaelic 
word meaning festival; entertainment; con- 
vention; conference; parliament. Its plural 
is feiseanna. 

Historically, the roots of the feis in Ire- 
land extend beyond 1,000 B.C. It was found- 
ed by King Ollamh Fodhla at Tara (now in 
the county Meath), which was then the seat 
of the Ard-Righ or High King of Ireland, 
The name Ollamh (pronounced Ollav) in 
those days meant philosopher; consequently, 
King Ollamh was known as the sage King 
of Ireland. 

Tara, located near the center of Ireland, 
witnessed the arrival at the feis of the 
learned men who lived in Ireland 1,000 years 
before the coming of the Christian era. 
These were the kings, poets, philosophers, 


judges, doctors, antiquaries, bards, scribes, 
and minstrels who came to compete at the 
feis of Tara in poetry and literature, law 
and medicine, history and genealogy, phil- 
ology and archaeology, musical composition 
and instrumental music, e!ocution and story 
telling, and singing and dancing. 

Following the invasion of Ireland by the 
English in the twelfth century, the feis of 
Tara was suppressed by the invaders. After 
seven centuries of such suppression, the feis 
was revived in many Irish towns and villages. 
Today, it is held in nearly all of the towns 
in Ireland and in populous rural areas. 
The biggest feis of all in Ireland is called 
the Feis Ceol which is held annually in 
Dublin. 

The feis of Tara had a profound intellec- 
tual influence in its time upon the Celtic 
peoples of Wales, Scotland, and of Brittany 
in France. The effect of this influence is 
still felt; for even today, we see the Welsh, 
Scots, and Bretons participating in the Irish 
feis at Fordham. 

The feis of New York is truly a revival along 
modern lines of the feis of Tara. It is a cul- 
tural institution which brings before the 
American people the ancient arts, customs, 
and traditions practiced in Ireland a thou- 
sand years or more before the birth of Christ; 
it is an instrument of good will which trans- 
fers a highly desirable cultural legacy to the 
American people. 

Many feiseanna, of course, have been held 
by Irish societies in several parts of the 
United States throughout the past 100 years; 
therefore, the modern feis is not a relatively 
new arrival in America. However, the most 
successful feis in America is the one that has 
been organized, developed, and sustained by 
the United Irish Counties Association of New 
York; and which is held under its auspices 
each year at Fordham University in New 
York City. 

The United Irish Counties Association is an 
organization composed of 32 associations; 
each bearing the name of one of the his- 
toric counties of Ireland. It is nonsecta- 
rian, has a membership of over 90,000 dues- 
paying members, and maintains a full-time 
headquarters for welfare, educational, and 
cultural purposes. 

The feis of New York has been designed 
for all Americans. Nothing better can ex- 
plain this aspect of the feis than the fol- 
lowing quotation taken from the foreword 
of the 1950 feis syllabus, and carried over 
the signatures of the chairman of the feis 
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committee, James J. Comerford, and of the 
president of the United Irish Counties Asso. 


ciation, Thomas J. Ayers. It says: 

“This syllabus, to a great extent, explains 
itself. It offers over 100 competitions: near- 
ly all of them are traditionally Irish in their 
origin and growth. 

“However, for the benefit of those not fully 
acquainted with our program, we wish to 
point out that each competition is open to 
all Americans. 

“A survey of feis prize winners indicates 
clearly that neither national origin, nor color 
nor race, nor creed has ever hindered any 
of the competitors from winning top honors 
in their respective competitions on the day 
of the feis. 

“Many persons have contributed to the 
preparation of this syllabus. Their birth. 
places reveal that collectively they refiect 
a wide geographical sphere of Celtic infiy- 
ence; for Wales, Scotland, Bretagne, as well 
as Ireland and the United States have pro- 
vided us with contributors who are well 
trained and experienced in their respective 
fields. All are Americans. Yet, each one 
loves the traditional culture of the Celt.” 

Like most major, successful cultural 
events in America, the feis sponsored by the 
United Irish Counties Association of New 
York had small beginnings; it went through 
a relatively long pericd of planning and ex- 
perimenting before it actually became that 
dynamic institution which it is today. Many 
distinguished Americans, active in Irish so- 
cieties, contributed to its organization and 
development. 

In August 1933, the first actual step toward 
the feis was taken by the United Irish Coun- 
ties Association, when it held a very success- 
ful festival in New York. Each year, from 
then on, the feis grew in scope and in pres- 
tige, until it outgrew available facilities for 
its presentation, 

In 1941, the feis moved into Fordham Uni- 
versity at the invitation of the Reverend 
Robert I. Gannon, S. J., president of this 
world-renowned Jesuit university. 

Here the beautiful campus and spacious 
buildings of Fordham offered ample facili- 
ties for the accommodation of the 2,500 com- 
petitors and the 35,000 spectators who by 
1947 began to participate in this greatest 
of Irish festivals in America. 

On June 18, 1950, the feis of the United 
Irish Counties Association will be held as 
usual at Fordham through the generosity 
of the present president of Fordham Uni- 
versity, the Reverend Laurence J. McGin- 
ley, S. J., who is honorary chairman of the 
Feis, and is also a great admirer of its edu- 
cational potentialities as well as of its cul- 
tural gift to Americans. 

The 1950 feis syllabus provides for 107 
competitions embracing drama, elocution, es- 
says, book reviews, recitations, arts, cralts, 
costumes, design, music, singing, including 
operatic and choral, dancing, both solo and 
figure, and many other events including 
Gaclic sports. Over 25 percent of the total 
program has its competitions carried out 
through the medium of the Gaelic language. 

An important aspect about the New York 
feis is the fact that organizations represent- 
ing the Celtic pecples of Wales, Scotland 
Brittany in France, Isle of Man, and Cornwall 
send large contingents not only to see the 
feis but to participate actively in its com- 
petitions and exhibitions. Here at the felis 
on Fordham campus, in a true American way, 
the Irish, Welsh, Scotch, Bretons, Cornish, 
and Manx, together with other Americans ol 
many national and racial origins pay 4 trib- 
ute to the ancient culture of the Celt. 

The contributions of the Irish feis to the 
cultural life of America are many. In par- 
ticular, it can be said that the feis has 
given to thousands of young Americans, re 
gardless of religion, race, or color a mage 
nificent opportunity to participate as come 
petitors in some of the great and ancient 
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traditional cultural activities of the Irish 


, Many young Americans now ranking high 
as famous singers, dancers, musicians and 
performers in the entertainment field of our 
time, obtained the first start in their careers 
thr ) recognition received for their talent 
after having the attention of talent scouts 
brought to them by virtue of winning top 
prizes at the Irish feis. 
In addition, the Irish feis of New York to- 
sether with the numerous feiseanna in the 
ceveral other States have made it possible 
hundreds of thousands of Americans to 
ness the various types of competitions in 
ral events whose origin goes back over 
) : and to see for themselves the age- 
d culture of the Celt being brought forward 
the land of the Gael and transplanted 
ca where it impresses itself upon 
ns of Americans with such an effect 
ually it becomes part of the warp 
f of modern American civilization. 
‘rt, we must remember that knowl- 
the feis is not a relatively recent ac- 
n by Americans. Its origin was 
to them in colonial days. Ezra Stile, 
t of Yale College in 1777 and one of 
the learned men of his time in the American 
Col , in a lecture delivered in May 1783 
t H rd, Conn., on the Future Glory of 
d States, said in part: 
great and wise monarch, Ollamh 
the Alfred of Ireland, 1,000 years 
Christ, instituted an annual re- 
and examination of all the achieve- 
and illustrious characters in the 
; and, being approved by himself and 
ial assembly of the nobles, he ordered 
mes and achievements to be enrolled 
public register of merit. This continued 
) years, to the time of that illustrious 
in, Brian Boru. 
had an amazing effect. By this ani- 
mation, the heroic, military, and political 
rtues, with civilization, and I add, science 
literature, ascended to an almost un- 
led and incredible perfection in Ire- 
| ages before they figured in other parts 
of Europe, not excepting even Athens and 
I have a great opinion of Hibernian 
t, literary as well as civil and military, 
1 the ages before St. Patrick.” 
» present day Irish feis in America is 
1oved in space from its Tara site in 
nd and also far removed in time from 
year 1,000 B. C. However, its dynamic 
ral traditions are much closer in the 
United States today than we may think. The 
of Tara still influences many Americans; 
offspring, the Irish feis of New York, 
the cultural environment of many 
Americans whose ancestors were other than 
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Worth the Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 
Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the REc- 
I include the following editorial from 
he Washington Daily News of March 22, 


“tok 
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WorTH THE MONEY 
Tf ¢ 


+! Congress follows the advice of the House 
A priations Committee almost all Federal 
es will get less spending money than 
lent Truman asked for them. 
e is one notable exception—the Fed- 
+ bureau of Investigation. 
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The committee says the FBI should have 
the full $57,400,000 proposed in Mr. Tru- 
man’s budget, although that will be almost 
$5,000,000 more than it’s spending this fiscal 
year. 

The increase will enable FBI to hire more 
agents and other employees, and few even 
among the firmest advocates of economy are 
likely to object to this particular expansion 
of bureaucracy. 

As the committee observes, “conditions at 
home and abroad” make it unsafe to save 
money at the expense of an agency which 
bears such heavy responsibility for national 
security. 

Of course, Communists and their sympa- 
thizers hate the FBI. They call it a “police- 
state” organization. And, undeniably, in the 
wrong hands it might become something 
dangerously like that. 

But we believe the FBI has, and deserves, 
the admiring confidence of most Americans. 
If so, great credit is due to the character of 
the man who has been its director for 26 
years. 

Under J. Edgar Hoover the FBI has won a 
reputation for high efficiency. More impor- 
tant, it has maintained a reputation for high 
integrity. He has insisted on keeping it what 
its name implies—a bureau of investigation, 
an objective fact finder, not a judge of such 
things as loyalty, not a state police agency 
or prosecution or persecution. He under- 
stands and practices the true American con- 
cept of justice and democratic government. 

So we’re glad that the FBI's appropriation 
includes a $4,000 salary increase for Director 
Hoover, to $20,000 a year. He'll be worth 
far more than that as long as he heads the 
FBI, and we hope that will be a long time. 





Five-Cent Hike in Natural Gas Would Cost 
$145,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled 
“Five-Cent Hike in Natural Gas Would 
Cost $145,000,000,” which appeared in the 
March 13, 1950, issue of the League Re- 
porter: 


Five-CENT HIKE IN NaTurAt Gas Woutp Cost 
$145,000,000 

What is the natural-gas bill which the 
Senate will consider soon? Why should you 
be concerned with it? 

The measure seriously would weaken Fed- 
eral regulation of natural-gas rates. That 
means only one thing to you: Higher prices 
for natural gas. 

Senator Guy GILLETTE, Democrat, of Iowa, 
has obtained figures from the Federal Power 
Commission which show how many millions 
of dollars are involved in this fight between 
the people and a handful of wealthy oil com- 
panies. 

If the Senate approves the House-passed 
legislation, natural gas companies will be able 
to increase their rates almost at will. Im- 
mediate increases of from 1 to 5 cents for 
1,000 cubic feet of gas could be expected. 

The American Gas Association estimates 
that a family heating a two-bedroom home 
with natural gas in New York State would 
use about 150,000 cubic feet of gas annually. 

Based on 1948 figures, a 5-cent increase 
would mean that gas bills would go up 
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$8,500,000 each year in Pennsylvania alone. 
Ohio consumers would have to pay $11,- 
400,000 more for natural gas than they did 
in 1948. In Illinois the increase would cost 
consumers about $4,800,000 yearly. 

Throughout the Nation the added cost to 
natural gas bills would total close to $145,- 
000,000. 

In the past 2 years there has been tremen- 
dous expansion of natural-gas lines in New 
England and the Carolinas. Natural-gas con- 
sumption also has increased greatly in the 
33 States where it was being used in 1948. So 
the figures are conservative. 

FPC now can regulate the price of natural 
gas from the time it is taken from the south- 
western fields until it reaches your city. To 
be effective, rate regulation must begin in 
the fields and continue until you use the gas 
for heating and cooking. 

Natural gas interests want to take from 
FPC the power to regulate the initial sale of 
gas from the producer to the pipe-line com- 
pany. Then all rates could be determined 
by the prices the big ccncerns decide to 
charge in the fields. 

Last year 24,000,000 consumers used natural 
gas. And 38 big companies produced 86 per- 
cent of the gas sent over interstate pipe lines. 

Are your Senators going to vote for the in- 
terests of 24,000,000 Americans or for the 
interests of 38 large businesses? 

The table below shows what l-cent and 
5-cent increases per 1,000 cubic feet would 
cost the 33 States where natural gas was 
used in 1948, the last year for which figures 
are available. The statistics are from the 
FPC. 
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The State Department 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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desire to have included the following 
article by Mr. George Sokolsky appear- 
ing in the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 21, 1950: 
THESE DAys 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Never before has the State Department 
been attacked as violently as during the 
past 10 years. The attacks did not begin 
with Senator McCartuy, of Wisconsin, nor 


will they end with his current reports. 
The tacks began really in 1933 when 
we recognized Soviet Russia.. They were 


intensified with the startling Amerasia 
case, in which 100 fles from the State and 
other Gepartments were found in the offices 
of this -wing magazine in which was 
also situated photographing equipment. 

That case was hushed up. 

Those interested in the infiltration of 
the highest level of Government by known 
Communists, whose party membership could 
not be proved without their comsent, Con- 
tinued to dig into the record. While much 
was discovered, little could be established, 
for what these men were engaged in was a 
conspiracy, internationally directed. 

Their trail might be uncovered, but it 
could not be established by the rules of evi- 
dence applicable in a court of law. Only 
when they fumbled, or when one of them 
broke from the crowd, and stated facts un- 
der oath, was it possible to publish the 
already known facts. 

The principals in this business, such men 
as George Mink, J. Peters, Gerhart Eisler, 
and others whom even now I cannot name 
with provable evidence, were clever, trained 
men. 

The most damaging contribution to the 
subject has thus far been made by John 
Peurifoy, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
in charge of administration. His statement 
should have shocked this Nation. 

When Maximilian Harden, the German 
journalist, called attention to, a similar 
camarilla in the Kaiser’s court, involving 
Prince Eulenburg, it shocked and astonished 











the world. 
Yet, in this generation, in the United 
States, a charge that 91 employees of the 





State Department were dismissed for being 
homosexuals passes with little excitement. 
Perhaps the reason is that the word, homo- 
sexual, is considered bad. It is not the word 
that is bad; it is the consequences of the deed 
that lay the individual open to blackmail. 
He is ashamed; he is frightened; he has he- 
come accustomed to secrecy, conspiracy, 
lying. He is always subject to blackmail. 

Mr. Peurifoy said, in giving the figure 91: 

*‘Most of them were homosexuals. In fact, 
I would say all of them were.” 

Of course, Mr. Peurifoy withheld the names 
of these persons and therefore it is not known 
what positions they held. For instance, if a 
homosexual held such a position as Under 
Secretary of State or as sensitive bureau 
chief, the menace to the United States would 
be that if the espionage services of a foreign 
power or of a world-wide conspiracy got at 
him, he would have three alternatives: 

1. To resign yet to risk exposure. 2. To 
submit to blackmail and become a spy for a 
foreign power; or 3, to commit suicide. 

Iam dealing with this problem not from a 
moral but from a practical standpoint. 
There are some persons who excuse the homo- 
sexual on the ground that he was born that 
way. Others become involved in Freudian 
jargon and explain this phenomenon as due 
to a variety of causes. From our standpoint, 
it is merely a question as to whether a per- 
son whose conduct lays him open to black- 
mail is a good security risk. 

Now, in all the arguments on the subject, 
those who defend the State Department and 
attack Senator McCartHy miss two points: 

1. Our foreign policy has been wrong since 
1943 (Tehran) because it was controlled by 


a foreign power, Soviet Russia. Dean Ache- 
son’s speeches in San Francisco must be read 
as a condemnation of these policies; other- 
wise they have no meaning. 

What part did these homosexuals, subject 
to blackmail, play in the formulation and 
conduct of those erroneous policies? 

2. Whereas some of the re.t of us may be 
as black at heart as Al Capone, those in the 
State Department must be as pure in mind 
and purpose as driven snow, for that Depart- 
ment gathers the data, formulates the poli- 
cies, lay down the techniques, short of war, 
for the defense of our country in times of 
peace and war. 

A liar, advantageously stationed; a black- 
mailed creature in a sensitive spot; a fright- 
ened soul, caught in the web of conspiracy, 
can produce such a result as the conquest of 
China by Soviet Russia by consent. There is 
the menace. 





Let’s Eliminate Waste and Duplication 
in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
Congress begins consideration of a $43,- 
000,000,000 budget, we are faced with a 
deficit which may exceed $5,000,000,000. 
Only twice since 1932 has this Nation 
had a balanced budget. How long are we 
going to continue spending more each 
year than we collect in taxes? 

We have before us the Hoover Com- 
mission report, which if adopted, would 
save from $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,- 
090 annually simply by reorganizing the 
National Government and eliminating 
overlapping functions of the various bu- 
reaus and agencies. That amount could 
be saved, the Commission estimates, 
simply by eliminating waste and without 
curtailing any services now rendered by 
the Government. 

There are some 1,800 Government bu- 
reaus, divisions, agencies, and commis- 
sions—all rushing to and fro on their 
own projects, knowing or caring little 
what other agencies of the Government 
are doing. They are fighting fiercely to 
protect their jobs, their departments, 
their red tape and their right to spend 
the taxpayers’ money. 

There are 38 different Government 
agencies that lend money; 16 different 
Government agencies are engaged in 
wildlife preservation, 34 agencies are en- 
gaged in obtaining land, 10 in Govern- 
ment construction, 9 in credit and fi- 
nance, 4 in bank examinations, 65 in 
gathering statistics, 14 in forestry mat- 
ters, 28 in welfare matters, 12 in home 
and community planning, and 25 dealing 
with the Nation’s mineral resources. 

A farmer wrote a letter to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture seeking advice on 
the best type of fertilizer to use on his 
soil. He received answers from five sepa- 
rate offices in the Department and all the 
answers were different and contradic. 
tory. 

The Army tore down a $16,000,000 
camp in Alaska and shipped the lumber 
to Seattle, where it was acquired by the 
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Department of the Interior, which 
shipped it back to a point less than 19 
miles from the original camp site. 

The Iederal Government owns 848,567 
typewriters, or better than 31% type. 
writers for every stenographer and typist 
on the pay roll. Some bureaus and divyi- 
sions have enough office supplies on hand 
to last them more than 100 years. 

We often hesitate to make any cuts 
in the national defense budget, yet $7,- 
000,000 annually could be saved if the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force could agree 
on uniform underwear for their per- 
sonnel. 

In the past 20 years the cost of the 
Federal Government has skyrocketed 
from $28 to $317 per capita. Just think 
of that. The per capita cost has gone 
up more than 1,000 percent. 

To bring home what a $43,000,000,000 
budget means to the people of my own 
State of Washington, consider this. 
Washington’s State’s share of the ad- 
ministration’s proposed 1951 budget is 
$700,243,500. If we put into effect the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
and save $4,000,000,000, it will save the 
taxpayers of Washington State nearly 
$100,009,000—nearly $30 saved for every 
man, woman, and child in the State. 

It is time that we acted on the Hoover 
report—not next week, next month, or 
next session—but now. Every day we 
delay millions of dollars are being 
wasted. I believe some sections of the 
Hoover report should have further study, 
but the bulk of its recommendations 
should be adopted immediately. 

We have reached a crisis in Govern- 
ment. If Congress is now unable to put 
through an honest, widespread, and ef- 
fective reorganization, they and the tax- 
payers might as well surrender. If the 
bureaucrats win again, as they have be- 
fore, we might as well concede defeat. 

But Iam convinced that governmental 
affairs can be conducted on a business- 
like basis, that we can set up efficient op- 
erating systems, eliminate red tape and 
promptly discharge department heads 
who put their own interests above those 
of the taxpayers. If we really want ef- 
ficiency and economy in Government, 
now is the time to act. 





Macy Asks Probe of Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to set 
forth in the Recorp a news article from 
the Washington Star of March 15, 1950, 
in connection with the introduction of 
House Resolution 509 by my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Macy]: 

Macy Asks SpeciaL House Unit To PROBE 
UNITED STATES ORGANIZED CRIME 
(By Robert K. Walsh) 

Representative Macy, advocating com- 

plete investigation of organized crime, be 











Congress must meet the challenge of 
ckets that take in three times as much 
sney as the Government now gives in for- 
a 


eien aid. 


rhe New York Republican yesterday intro- 


:yced a House resolution for a seven-mem- 

r House committee to probe criminal ac- 

tivities on a country-wide basis. 

But, he said today, he seeks neither glory 

r more work for himself. He declared he 

would be perfectly willing to suppress my- 
elf” in order to get immediate congressional 

A somewhat similar Senate resolution, 
red by Senator Keravuver, Democrat, of 

e, won Senate Judiciary Committee 
February 28. It has been in the 
Committee since then. On a com- 
parati limited scale, a House District 
Subcommittee headed by Representative 
1s, Democrat, of Georgia, is looking into 
», punishment and enforcement methods 

e District. 

NEW RESOLUTION BROADER 

“T have been planning for a long time to 
a congressional investigation,” Mr. 
Macy explained. “I withheld my resolution 
t] ope that the Senate resolution would 
ress. I finally decided to put mine 
1 I hope it will stimulate action all 
the line, especially since mine is 

! than the Senate measure.” 

Disavowing pride of authorship, and deny- 

ng | in motives, the 51-year-old legisla- 

r 1 he would have no objection if his 
tion finally wound up with Senator 

uver’s to make a joint congressional 
e investigation. 

Prominence in investigative activities, 
r, would be nothing new to Mr. Macy, 
er New York State legislator. More 

20 years ago he took a leading part in 
investigation of the New York State 
Department. Disclosures led to 
n and imprisonment of the then su- 

I ndent of banking. 

A few years later, Mr. Macy joined in the 
y inquiry that resulted in the resigna- 
the late Mayor James J. Walker. 

One of his major assignments since he 

to Congress in 1947 was to head a 

Public Works Subcommiitee that last 

ivestigated a reported gray market in 

biles and steel. 
hough not a lawyer, Mr. Macy is espe- 
cially interested in law enforcement aspects 
hat would be examined by the investigating 
ittee he proposes. 
turally the subject of law enforcement 
d be an important phase of any thor- 
1 investigation of organized crime 

hout the United States,” he said. “I 
{i many years ago in New York, and I still 
that it’s not enough to make laws. If 
can’t be enforced, they aren’t worth 
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Legislative bodies have a duty not only 
e good laws but to look closely from 
» to time to see if they are enforced and 
y can be enforced.” 

> Macy resolution would authorize the 
to appoint a special committee of 
Representatives with power to hold 
hearings, hire expert assistance, sub- 
itnesses and records, and recommend 

le changes to tighten Federal laws. 


FIFTEEN BILLION YEARLY 


ciates of Mr. Macy estimated that at 
3100,000 would be necessary to assure 
‘quate investigation. Mr. Macy him- 
t no figure in his bill, but he remarked 


have been told repeatedly that organ- 
rackets, crime syndicates, and other 
1al operations in interstate activities 
are costing the American people and 

» Government something like $15,000,000,- 
That is three times the amount we are 

; to help foreign countries. Surely, it 
re necessary than ever at this time to 
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try to cut down at least a part of the heavy 
cost of crime.” 

And from a Federal Treasury standpoint, 
he added, a comprehensive, hard-hitting con- 
gressional investigation of organized crime 
should sharply reduce tax evasion and hid- 
den profits. 

Others supporting the Macy resolution said 
they believed a prime purpose of the com- 
mittee would be to find out who gets the big 
pay-offs for big-time crime and who really 
supports huge rackets. 

The Kefauver resolution, as enlarged by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee last month, 
would allot $100,000 for an investigating com- 
mittee project. Originally the resolution cen- 
tered largely on an investigation of interstate 
gambling operations. 

It now would also cover interstate pros- 
titution, narcotics, loan-shark rackets, swin- 
dling schemes, organized murder and extor- 
tion, and preying on legitimate business and 
labor. 
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HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of Mr. 
Brendan Corish, parliamentary secretary 
to the Minister for Local Government of 
the Republic of Ireland, at the annual 
St. Patrick’s Day banquet of the Irish 
American Association, Panthervalley, 
Pa., March 16, 1950: 

efore commencing my address to you to- 
night, I feel I must tell you what an honor 
it is to me to be here as your guest. The 
warmth and friendliness of the atmosphere 
in which I find myself almost wipes out the 
distance that lies between us and Ireland, 
for rere is Irish hospitality, here are Irish 
people, and here I am among friends. On 
this eve of the feast of St. Patrick it is no 
wonder that distances should lessen, that ties 
of friendship should be stronger, and that 
Ireland should be seen, not as a small island 
but as a shining thread of green woven 
through the tapestry of the great nations. 
I feel this more strongly because, as one of 
the younger generation, it had not yet been 
impressed on me how strong is our “Nation 
beyond the seas.” I knew the help that had 
always come to us at home whenever it was 
needed. I know how unfailingly the great 
weight of the influence of the Irish in Amer- 
ica has always been thrown behind the cause 
of Irish freedom and how in the continuance 
of that influence there lies one of our greatest 
hopes for eventual unity. But it is not until 
now, when I am among you, that I realize to 
the full how closely you are bound to the 
motherland by a thousand links that can 
never be broken. I am here firstly as a mem- 
ber of the Irish Government. In that ca- 
pacity it is my pleasant duty to bring you 
their greetings and‘those of the people of 
Ireland. No more welcome duty could ever 
be given tome. I must, however, as a mem- 
ber of the. Irish Labor Party, add to it a 
special greeting to the forces of organized 
labor which I know to be in this district. 
Even in this we are in your debt. It is not 
yet 6 months since American organized labor 
came to the fore with a forthright statement 
on Ireland’s claim to unity. The passing of 
a resolution at the annual conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations condemning 


the partition of our country and calling upon 
the President, the State Department, and the 
Congress of the United States to do all in 
their power to end it is still fresh in our 
minds and is evidence of the burning desire 
for justice which is always to be found among 
the working men and women of the great 
democracies. Representing as they do over 
14,000,000 American workers, the gesture of 
these two great organizations has been one 
of the features of the relations between the 
two countries during the past year 

Significant too has been the action of the 
State Department in raising the stctus of 
their representation in Ireland to that of an 
embassy. It has long been felt, and we are 
proud that it has been finally acitnowle'ged 
that the special ties between the two c 
tries call for the highest diplomatic repre- 
sentation that can be accorded. 

If I were asked then my impression of how 
it is with the Irish in America I should n 
hesitate to say, “It is well.” Everything I 
have seen since I arrived here serves t or 
firm that impression. You may ask me in 
return, “How is it with them at home?” sand 
my answer would be the same. Ireland, like 
many another small nation, has vast prob- 
lems before her today—problems of recon- 
struction, of economic recovery, of natlon- 
wide improvement. But the existence of 
such problems does not mean that we have 
admitted their presence and failed to tack 
them. With unity of purpose and with fait! 
in our ability we have set about their solu 
tion. Here again the ever-present help o 
America is evident. The loans made availa- 
ble by Marshall aid under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration have helped us in 
a great industrial and agricultural drive to 
bridge the dollar gap which yawns between 
us and prosperity. Our investments abroad 
are being called home and placed in sound 
schemes for the development of the country. 
A vast land rehabilitation program is in 
course of operation—for we realize that we 
are primarily an agricultural country and 
that in a healthy soil and a careful and skilled 
agricultural economy lies our surest guar- 
anty of future prosperity. Land drainage, 
reafforestation, turf development—all are 
part of the over-all scheme of improvement. 

As far as is possible we are developing our 
industrial resources, particularly in those 
spheres in which our excellence is acknowl- 
edged. Our tourist trade, the most valu- 
able of our dollar-earning industries, is 
gradually assuming more satisfying propor- 
tions and, what is more important to those 
of you who, we hope, will come and visit 
Ireland, more satisfying standards of excel- 
lence. Housing for our people is being pro- 
vided in a vast housing scheme, and our 
hospital system, always a source of pride to 
us, is being enlarged and expanded by the 
proyision of new modern sanatoria in sev- 
eral parts of the country. The life of the 
rural worker will, it is hoped, be lightened 
by the system of rural electrification which 
has been planned and which has already 
begun to operate in some places. I could 
continue to give you examples of the various 
avenues into which the energies of the peo- 
ple have been directed, but suffice it to say 
that they are all part of an over-all pattern 
of energy, of new life, and of concentrated 
effort. Ireland is building, Ireland is devel- 
oping, but, above all, Ireland is working. 

We are content to be so. As a race we have 
never shirked our du‘v; we have never sought 
to avoid honest tol! when it was for the 
benefit of our people and our country, and 
the Ireland of 1950 is determined to prove 
no less worthy of respect and honor than 
the Ireland of other generations. 

We are facing our problems, and we think 
we are achieving a large measure of success. 
In this again I repeat that we owe a Vast 
debt of gratitude to your Government and 
to the broad statesmanlike plan which mad 
available at a crucial time the aid which 
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Europe needed. We can repay the debt in 
kind, but we can never repay sufficiently in 
warmth of feeling or in gratitude what we 
owe to you. 
There is 
mains bef 
deav 
object 


ene problem, however, which re- 
re us as a Chalienge to our en- 

For 30 years it has been the main 
of every national effort, for 30 years we 
have striven to find a solution for it—and 
today we can only hope that the great desire 
for peace in the world will soon help us to 
You know what the problem is be- 
fore I mention it—it is the divis.on of cur 









countr Today, as never before, the light of 
pub has at least begun to make this 
prcebiem one in which all peace-loving na- 
tions should concerh themselves. It is difi- 





7, for us to whom it is a very vital 
rn, to realize th: t to many people the 
facts of the case have never been presented. 
If we are to succeed we must make the prob- 
lem known, we must give the facts to the 
worid and determine that justice shall be 
brought about finally. 

The histcry cf partition and its accom- 
plishment and the story of its maintenance 

nd sordid one. Nowhere in her long 
’ s the perfidy of Britain show 
clearer than in her relationship with Ireland 
and nowhere in that relationship is the evi- 
dence more damning than in the story of 
partition. 

If i ask you to examine that evidence it is 
net with any spirit of rancour and bitter- 
ness; it is, rather, to secure that you will 
co le to play your part now, as ever, to 
rem y cause of cuarrel between Britain 
and Ireland and so aid the solution of a 
problem, which we feel is vital to world peace. 














Claims have been made by Britain that par- 
tition ic an Irish problem but we maintain 
that Britain created partition, is responsible 
for its maintenance and has a responsibility 
to the world to secure its early removal. 


In 1920, in defiance of the wishes of the 
elected representatives of the Irish Nation, 
an act of the British Parliament imposed 
artit and divided the six northeastern 
m the rest of Ireland. No Irish- 
The area 





} 


the partitioning act. 
thus cut cH from the remainder had no 
basis in histcry, or geography. It was so de- 
signed that a majority could be found there- 
in, who were opposed to home rule for Ire- 





yr 


land and who since have been prepared to 
defy the will of the vast majcrity of the 
nation for a United Ireland. A boundary was 


drawn betwee 
southern bk 


since be 


n the six counties and their 
rethren and this boundary has 
sn manned by British customs offi- 








cers. Meanwhile, in the 26 counties, control 
of affairs sed into the hands of Irishmen 
and successive governments proceeded to 
take steps to remove step by step any con- 
stitutional limitations on their sovereignty— 
at one and the same time repugnant tq Irish 
naticnal sentiment and a bear to good rela- 


tions with Great Britain. The bringing into 
operation of the Republic Act, 1949, last year 
marked the last step in that phase and left 
only « bar to true friendship with Brit- 
ain—partition. On Easter Monday 1949, the 
Irish } n rejoiced at seeing for the first 








tim Trish Republic internationally recog- 
nized. A partial rejoicing it must be ad- 
mitted, ; there remained yet one final step 
in the rcad to the achievement of its na- 
tional objective; the reunion under its na- 
tional fiag cf its fellow countrymen in the 
six nort tern counties. On that day the 
Irish f iblic took its formal place among 
the nations of the world, amid world-wide 
messages of gocd will, and called on the world 
to assist in the removal of the last barrier to 
true fri iship with Great Britain. Alas, in 


May 1949, 
only be rs 


the latter took a step, which can 
zarced as a measure of ill will. In 


that month the British House of Commons 
under a labor government passed the Ireland 
Act, which contained a clause iniquitcus to 


the heart of 


any true Irishmen, handing over 
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the right to decide the destiny of the area, 
known as Northern Ireland to the Northern 
Ireland Parliament for decision. No time was 
lost in voicing the protest of Ireland against 
this flagrant violation of democratic rule, 
Both Houses of Parliament met in special 
assembly, registered a protest in no uncertain 
terms and called on the British Government 
and people to end the present cccpation of 
our six northeastern counties, and thereby 
enable the unity of Ireland to be restored and 
the age-long differences between the two 
countries brought to an end. 

We regret sincerely that such an element 
should have been introduced into our rela- 
tions with Britain. It adds to our sorrow 
when we recall that at the time of the impo- 
sition of partition the members of the party, 
who introduced and secured the passage of 
the Ireland Act, pledged themselves at the 
time to recognize fully Ireland’s right to de- 
cide her own destiny as one nation. By the 
passage of that act one further chapter was 
added to the wrongs committed by Britain 
toward our nation and a flagrant violation of 
the democratic ideal. Irishmen cannot be 
blamed for feeling that Britain by that step 
has no true feeling for the democratic ideal 
when one considers the history of the Parlia- 
ment to which she has committed the des- 
tiny of six counties of our national territory. 

Is it not ironical to recall that as a result 
of the recent elections for the British Parlia- 
ment 10 out of 12 representatives from the 
sundered area of Northern Ireland threaten 
the majority of the British Government, 
which passed the Ireland Act? 

I have already referred to the area of ju- 
risdiction of that Parliament, showing that 
it was deliberately designed that a majority 
could be found therein opposed at the time 
to the idea of home rule for Ireland and who 
have since ranged themselves as opposed to 
the unity of Ireland. Facts and figures as 
regard subsequent elections to it have dem- 
onstrated the success of its author’s designs 
under a system of election, contrary to any 
democratic principle, the Tory party has al- 
Ways succeeded over an area, comprising one- 
third of the total area, of securing a major- 
ity even against the will of the people of the 
remaining two-thirds. By a process of ger- 
rymandering worthy of any totalitarian state, 
large areas with a majority in favor of Ire- 
land’s unity have been deprived of representa- 
tion in the Parliament, which under Britain’s 
latest law, is to decide the destiny of the ter- 
ritory. Derry City, one of the oldest in the 
motherland, has 29,000 to 18,000 in favor of 
unity of the country. To deny representa- 
tion to that majority in Parliament the city 
electoral division was rearranged. Part of 
the city was omitted altogether. Then the 
city boundaries, for Parliamentary elections 
oniy, were stretched 8 miles into the country 
to gather enough opposing votes to eclipse 
the will of the majority in the city as regards 
representation in Parliament. 

Fired with repugnance for such a system 
and such examples of the violation of the 
democratio ideal, the vast majority of the 
motherland appeal to the sons and daugh- 
ters all over the world to help them to bring 
this unhappy state of affairs to an end. It 
does so in no spirit of hostility to those of 
our fellow countrymen in its separated coun- 
ties who are opposed to the ideal of a 32- 
county republic. On the contrary, our 
spokesmen have several times declared 1 1at 
we are prepared to afford them any consti- 
tutional guarantics that may be reasonably 
required to allay any fears, real.or imaginary, 
that they may have. We recognize their 
finer qualities, such as doggedness, firm pur- 
pose and industry, and yearn for the time 
that these qualities will be brought to play 
under the banner of a 32-county Republic of 
Ireland. We in the liberated part of the 
motheriand can point to a fine tradition of 
liberty, toleration, and respect for the human 
person among all sections of our people. 








Accordingly we call on the citizens of this 
great democracy of yours, a democracy which 
has met and surmounted the ugly threat o; 
partition, to assist us in our great task ang 
we know that all sons and daughters of the 
motherland in this great country will do 
their utmost to insure that a 32-county re. 
public of Ireland, united in territory ang 
bonds of good will, will take its place among 
the nations of the world. " 





A Congressional Blunder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of Tuesday, March 21, 
1950: 


A CONGRESSIONAL BLUNDER 


In one of those acts of impromptu states- 
manship that occasionally crop up in Con- 
gress, the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
voted yesterday ‘2 slash cash funds for the 
third Marshall plan year by a round billion 
dollars and to sukstitute an equivalent 
amount in American farm surplus commodi- 
ties. The administration has asked for new 
authorization of $2,950,000,000 as an abso- 
lute minimum needed to continue the Mar- 
shall plan in full effectiveness. But tl 
House committee decided to disregard this 
request, as well as all objections to its own 
plan, and by a vote that cut across party 
lines adopted a proposal by Republican Rep- 
resentative Voryrs, of Ohio, which would re- 
duce actual Marshall plan funds to $1,950,- 
000,000 and authorize the Commodity Credi 
Corporation to supply $1,090,000,000 worth of 
agricultural surplus gocds as required. 

No doubt Representative Vorys and the 
committee majority are inclined to regard 
their action as a clever piece of work. They 
are presumably prepared to claim credit si- 
multanecously for a billion-dollar reduction 
in a deficit budget and for facilitating the 
disposal of American farm surpluses now 
carried by the Government at a cost of four 
billions. Both the budget deficit and the 
farm surpluses pose serious problems, but 
the committee's way is not the way to 
them. For, as Representative Kreg, the chair- 
man of the committee, warned, the Vorys 
plan, if adopted, would be certain to have a 
crippling effect both on the European re- 
covery program and on the administration's 
farm support program, in which both partie 
have an interest. 

It is bound to have a crippling effect on 
the European recovery program, because that 
program is not a relief program, as the com- 
mittee majority seems to think, but a recon- 
struction program in which the supply of 
American food has been decreasing steadily 
in favor of raw materials, semifinished gocds, 
and machinery to increase Europe’s own pro- 
ductive ability. As a result, not only has 
western Eurcpe’s industrial production risen 
considerably above prewar levels but its agri- 
cultural production has also recovered s0 
thoroughly that i. some countries and some 
items the problem may soon be one of food 
surpluses. It is the present purpose of the 
Marshall plan to enable Europe to continue 
its recovery and to put itself in shape to sus- 
tain the new productive levels by its own 
strength, through an integration wh h 
would break down trade barriers and enable 
the surpluses of individual nations to move 



































across present frontiers to areas where they 
may be needed. 

The House committee now proposes to 
interrupt this process by methods which 
would not only imperil the results attained 
but also give a semblance of justification to 
the charges of our Opponents that the 
Marshall plan is merely a vast program for 
subsidizing our own production at the ex- 
pense of those we profess to aid. Commu- 
nists everywhere could be depended upon to 
exploit to the utmost this misrepresentation 
of our aims. 

As for the farm surpluses, it will be .oted 
that the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has supplemented the Government sup- 
port program by buying foods in the open 
market and usually at lower prices than paid 
by the Government under the parity prin- 
ciple. The committee's action would thus 
merely foist upon ECA commodities at higher 
prices than it has paid before—a maneuver 
that would increase the dollar gap which the 
Marshal’ plan is supposed to bridge, while at 
the same time forcing the Government to buy 
that much more in its support program at 
an additional expense to the taxpayers. Even 
as a farm-support measure, therefore, the 
Vorys plan is of more than doubtful value. 
Its enactment would be both a poor economy 
and a formidable blow to our whole foreign 
policy, giving aid and comfort to our op- 
ponents in the cold war. It must be hoped 
that either the committee or the House as a 
whole will reconsider this action and cor- 
rect a blunder that could have serious con- 
sequences, 





Television Revolution Will Be Digested, 
Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting editorial resolves the cur- 
rently much-discussed problem of tele- 
vision, children, and school or home 
work. Because of its timeliness, I com- 
mend it to my colleagues. May I also, 
Mr. Speaker, mention my opposition to 
an imposition of a tax on television sets 
now under consideration by the Ways 
and Means Committee to offset some 
wartime taxes that should be removed. 
The television industry in its infancy 
needs encouragement, not a tax burden 
to retard the progress. 

The editorial, from the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Sunday Herald of March 19, 
1950, follows: 

TELEVISION REVOLUTION WILL BE DIGESTED, 
Too 

The capacity of the American parent to be 
surprised and concerned over the activities 
of his offspring is exceeded only by the ca- 
pacity of the American genius to provide 
newer and more stimulating things for that 
offspring to do. 

Radio, the movies, comic books—all have 
had their day with the small fry, and all 
have taken their turn at being lambasted 
by parents and educators as pernicious in- 
fluences on the young. 

And years ago, before the advent of these 
modern delights, even the good books that 
Te now esteemed so highly because fewer 

‘ewer children read them, were the 
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object of plenty of parental suspicion. In 
his time, the lad who kept his nose in a 
book to the exclusion of other interests, in- 
cluding home work, was the object of pa- 
rental concern even as is today’s devotee of 
Howdy Doody. 

Now it’s television’s turn. All of a sud- 
den everybody is concerned over the number 
of hours the kids spend before the screen. 
A survey of television habits among junior 
high school students in Stamford last week 
seems to have touched off a small explosion 
and, to mix a metaphor, everybody’s getting 
into the act. 

Why the results of the survey should be as 
surprising to so many is in itself matter for 
surprise. It should have been perfectly ob- 
vious from the time the first program ap- 
peared on the first television set that here 
was an innovation that was going to turn 
American family life upside down. 

Moreover, results of surveys made so far, 
including the one in Stamford, have not 
attempted to correlate scholastic standing 
with television watching. 

The kids claim that television doesn’t in- 
terfere with homework, except in a few hon- 
est instances. And until such times as it has 
been proved that there is a definite relation- 
ship between slipping grades and increased 
video viewing, why become alarmed over a 
phenomenon that is only demonstrating the 
charm of novelty in the usual fashion? 

While television is new and wonderful, 
practically everyone spends most of his free 
time watching it. And children, the least 
selective of enthusiasts, spend more time 
than anybody else, in part because they have 
more free time. 

But those who have had television sets in 
their homes long enough for the novelty to 
wear off, report that in time television takes 
its place as only another adjunct to a full 
life. Selectivity returns, even to children, 
and the youngster who once would not have 
missed a radio mystery story only to become 
colossally indifferent to it after the arrival 
of the television set, finds that after a time 
Howdy Doody palls and even Milton Berle 
is much the same. 

And at that point, he may even read a 
book.—N. H. 





Near Eastern Armaments Situation 
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Or 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7, 1950, I inserted in the Recorp 
a copy of my letter to the Secretary of 
State, in which I protested the partici- 
pation by the United States in the arms 
race in the Middle East. I have since 
received a reply from the Secretary, 
which is not a satisfactory explanation 
of the role being played by us in the 
Middle East, nor does it assuage my fears 
for the security of Israel. I do not in- 
tend to wait until a shooting war starts 
before we take action. 

If the rearmament of the Arab states 
is truly for defense purposes against ag- 
gressor nations, then certainly Israel is 
an important ally and should be included 
in the defense plans. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this crisis, I am including in the Recorp 
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the letter sent me by the Secretary of 
State on March 13, and my answer: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 13, 1950. 
The Honorable IstporE DOLLINGER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. DOLLINGER: I acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of March 7 con- 
cerning the near-eastern armaments situa- 
tion. Since you have been following this 
matter closely, you are aware of the great 
importance which this Government attaches 
to the question of the establishment of peace 
and the maintenance of stability in the Near 
East, anc of the Department’s desire not to 
see an arms race take place in the area. I 
need not reiterate here those elements under- 
lying the United States Government's posi- 
tion on the problem which were set forth in 
the Secretary’s letter to Representative 
Javits, since you are doubtless familiar with 
the contents of that communication. 

In considering the situation, it is useful 
to recall that on August 11 the Security 
Council, in view of the cessation of hostilities 
in the Near East and the tranquil conditions 
existing there, lifted the embargo which it 
had placed upon the shipment of arms to 
the Palestine area. In deciding thus, the 
Council took into consideration the impor- 
tant fact that the relations between Israel 
and the neighboring Arab States are governed 
by valid armistice agreements, under the 
terms of which the parties are committed 
not t. resort to hostilities. The execution 
of the provisions of these agreements is being 
effectively supervised on the spot in Pales- 
tine by United Nations observers. It is a 
matter of satisfaction that these observers 
report that the situation in Palestine con- 
tinues tranquil and that no serious prepara- 
tions are being made to resume hostilities. 
Should a threat to the peace arise in the area, 
it would be the duty of the United Nations 
observers on the scene, or of the states them- 
selves, to report this development to the 
Security Council, the body which remains 
seized of the matter of the preservation of 
peace in Palestine. 

An analysis of reports and information 
available to the Department leads to the con- 
clusion, I am glad to say, that the trend in 
the Palestine area is away from war towards 
peace. Indications of this trend are the 
peace talks reportedly taking place between 
Israel and Jordan, various recent high level 
Official Arab declarations categorically deny- 
ing any intention of resuming hostilities in 
Palestine, the recent lifting by Egypt of re- 
strictions involving foreigners whose pass- 
ports bear Israeli visas, the agreement signed 
between Israeli and Egyptian representatives 
on February 22 involving the disposition of 
certain no-man’s-land areas near the Gaza 
region, and a recent agreement between Jor- 
dan and Israel limiting the heavy arms to 
be located on the armistice lines between 
the two countries. The Department con- 
siders these developments encouraging and 
believes they represent a hopeful change in 
the previous attitude of the Arab States to- 
ward reaching agreements involving Israel 
In connection with the general attitude of 
the Arabs and Israelis toward one another, 
it should be recalled that passions were 
raised to a high pitch during the Palestine 
conflict, and that a relatively short time has 
passed since the hostilities ended. 

At the time the Security Council lifted the 
Palestine arms embargo, the United States 
and Great Britain stated that they did not 
wish to see an arms race develop in the Near 
East. The United States stands by this 
policy, and has been permitting the exporta- 
tion to both the Arab States and Israel of 
military equipment which has been con- 
sidered necessary for the maintenance of 
internal order and to provide for legitimate 
defense requirements. The United States 
will continue to receive applications from 
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all governments in the Near East for the 
exportation of military equipment and will 
consider these applications within the frame- 
work of the above policy. 

The United Kingdom, which to the best 
of the Department’s knowledge is guided in 
its near-eastern arms export policy by the 
same general principles as those underlying 
American policy, has been supplying to cer- 
tain Arab states, notably those with which 
it has treaty arrangements, military mate- 
rial to enable them to provide for defense 
needs. You will be interested to learn that 
the mutual defense assistance program for 
the fiscal year 1950 does not provide to the 
United Kingdom any items of the kinds being 
furnished to Arab states. Neither does the 
mutual defense assistance program furnish 
to the United Kingdom replacement items 
for items thus supplied by the United King- 
dom 

With respect to your reference to the re- 
lease by the Department of news concern- 
ing the recent Israeli note on Israel’s arms 
requirements, I can assure you that the De- 
partment had no intention of making public 
the Israeli request. However, the Depart- 
ment has no choice but to confirm the re- 
ceipt of the note after correspondents learned 
from sources outside the Department that 
it had been sent. 

You will be interested to learn that it had 
been previously agreed with the Ambassa- 
dor of Israel that, if questioned by the press, 
the Department and the Israeli Embassy 
would confine their comments to a con- 
firmation that the Israeli request had been 
made. 

I assure you that the Department will 
continue to keep very careful watch on de- 
velopments affecting the Palestine situation 
and that should information be received in- 
dicating that serious measures were being 
taken in preparation for the resumption of 
hostilities in the Near East, the United States 
Government would be quick to use all of its 
influence in an attempt to frustrate such 
plans. ‘iappily, as I have said, the present 
trend in the area seems to be toward con- 
ditions of peace and stability. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFAtt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
Marcu 21, 1950, 
The Honorable the Secretary or State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: This will acknowledge your letter of 
March 13, in reply to mine of March 7, in 
which I protested the participation by the 
United States in the arms race in the Middle 
East, to the detriment of Israel. 

Your reply does not give me the feeling 
of complacency that you intended, nor do I 
consider it a fitting explanation of the role 
being played by the United States in the 
Middle East at this time. 

In your reply, you acknowledge the vast 
shipments of arms by Great Britain to the 
Arab States, and imply that this heavy re- 
arming of the Arab States has the approval 
of our State Department. You discount any 
ensuing danger to Israel by saying that the 
present trend in the Middle East is away from 
war toward peace. 

In my opinion, the State Department takes 
too »bright a view of the situation, and I 
cannot share its optimism. It chooses to be- 
lieve that the existing armistice agreements 
will be lived up to by the Arab States, and 
therefore, there is no danger of a renewed 
attack upon Israel. This is blind faith, when 
we consider the threats being made by Arab 
statesmen, press, and radio, that they are 
looking forward to the “second round” 
against Israel, and that there will be a war 
of revenge. In reality—there is a smoldering 
resentment toward Israel, which at any mo- 
ment can burst into the fleme of war. What 
assurances are there that the threats con- 


stantly being made by Arab States will not 
be carried out? 

You state that the United Kingdom has 
been supplying military material to the Arab 
States to enable them to provide for defense 
needs. As I pointed out to you in my letter 
of the 7th, the military supplies and money 
being furnished the Arab States are far be- 
yond the amounts necessary for ordinary de- 
fense purposes in peacetime. They are so 
far beyond normal needs that they constitute 
an invitation to conquest by the disgruntled 
losers, of their less prepared intended vic- 
tim—lIsrael. 

When you say: “Should a threat to the 
peace arise, it would be the duty of the 
United Nations observers to report the mat- 
ter to the Security Council, the body which 
remains seized of the matter of the preser- 
vation of peace in Palestine”—you state an 
interesting fact. But, Mr. Secretary, by then 
the shooting war would be under way; blood- 
shed would have begun; Israel, not equipped 
for war by great nations in the meantime, 
would be put to another supreme test to 
preserve her liberty. This is what we do not 
want, this is what must be avoided. 

Again I repeat—Israel wants peace. If 
her bitter and sworn enemies are to be armed 
by Britain, and indirectly by the United 
States, then in all fairness, Israel must be 
given the opportunity to acquire arms to 
the extent that a balance of arms will be 
established between her and the Arab States. 
If it is true that the rearmament of the 
Arab States is based upon a policy of se- 
curity for the Middle East against possible 
invasion by a third power, then Israel should 
be equally included with every other nation, 
in that policy. In fact, if the eastern Medi- 
terranean is considered so important in our 
world plans, Israel must also be a link in 
the chain, as strong as any other. Israel is 
a new nation, recognized by us and included 
in the United Nations. Therefore, it is our 
duty to treat Israel accordingly, and to give 
her the same consideration as any other 
nation, in defense plans, 

Our aim is to preserve peace, On this 
ground, we can insist that Britain strengthen 
Israel as well as the Arab States if she per- 
sists in her present program which she calls 
defense. If this fails, it is our duty to give 
Israel all the help she needs to make her 
equally strong with the Arab States. But we 
must take a stand, and let it be known that 
the security of Israel is our concern; that we 
respect Israel's national integrity and expect 
other nations to do the same. If we con- 
tinue with our do-nothing policy, we break 
faith with Israel and the world. 

I urge again that the State Department ful- 
fill its obligations under the authority vested 
in it, to take all necessary steps to avert the 
threatened war in the Middle East, and to 
give Israel the support to which she is en- 
titled. 

I, and all others interested in the preser- 
vation of the peace, and our integrity as a 
leading nation of the world, await your reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
IsmpoRE DOLLINGER, 
Member of Congress. 





Revision of the Tax Structure 
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Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in the New York 
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Hera:d Tribune on Monday, March 20 
1950: 


CouvertT To Ask NONPARTISAN Srupy op 
TAxES—SEEKS SWEEPING REVISION, DECLARES 
ENCROACHMENTS THREATEN AMERICAN §ys. 
TEM 

(By Tom O’Eara) 

Representative FrEDERIC R, Counert, Jr. 
of the Seventeenth Congressional District, 
said yesterday in an interview that he will in. 
troduce this week in the House a resolution 
calling for a nonpartisan commission to 
study and recommend a sweeping plan to 
revise the Federal tax structure. 

The plan, Mr. CoupDerT said, will serve to 
carry out the recommendation of the section 
on the national economy in the declaration 
of policy of the Republican Party as adopted 
last February 5 and to push the same idea as 
recommended by the Commission on Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch, headed 
by former President Herbert Hoover. 

“If we continue to go on as we are at pres- 
ent,” Mr. Coupert said of the mounting Fed- 
er. 1 encroachment in the field of taxes, “then 
the whole system of life in the United States 
will go overboard, the Federal Union will dis- 
appear, and we will inevitably break the 
treasury of the States and the Nation and 
have some sort of totalitarian set-up.” 


URGES STATES’ TAX RIGHTS 


Of necessity, Mr. CouperT said, any study 
of the Federal tax structure must include 
the relation of it to the State and local gov- 
ernments. “Someone must get the ball 
rolling,”’ he observed, “and I’d like to start it.” 
He especially urged that the States should 
regain their right to certain taxes to erase a 
drain of some $5,000,000,000 now lost because 
so much handling is involved before the Fed- 
eral tax moneys finally arrive back in local 
communities. 

In the current Federal budget some $2,- 
420,000,000 was handed back to the States 
and for the coming fiscal year some $3,265,- 
000,000 will be given back, Mr. Couperrt said, 
and yet the total income of all the States 
was $7,000,000,000, indicating the Federal 
control over the State economies. 

In 1948, he continued, the Federal Gov- 
ernment took $600,000,000 in gasoline and oil 
taxes and yet only $315,000,000 of it came 
back to the States. The question was, he 
said, ‘Where did the money go?” New York 
State, he said, gave $100,000,000 in admis- 
sion taxes on amusements to the Federal 
Government which took in a total of $569,- 
000,000 in that category, a total more than 
enough to take care of the $300,000,000 Fed- 
eral plan for Federal aid-to-education, a pro- 
gram which he said could best be done by 
the States. 


FAVORS LOCAL CONTROLS 


The chief virtue of returning taxes and 
therefore government functions to the States, 
he said, was that services performed locally 
under the eye of the voter and the taxpayer, 
and under local supervision are bound to be 
more effectively administered. 

“The surest way to socialism,” he warned, 
“is excessive expenditure and destructive 
taxation.” 

Mr. Coupert said taxes are not dramatic 
but they are of vital importance to the 
domestic situation, and a good domestic 
situation determines the strength of the 
Nation in its dealings abroad. Enough pu)- 
lic interest, he said, would force Congress (0 
act, particularly on a nonpartisan basis. 

Under the present administration, he said, 
nothing is done to aid business and indus- 
trial expansion, such as by reduction in taxes 
or diversion of taxing powers to the States 
to reduce costs. Nevertheless, the corollary 
is true that some 750,000 new potential wage 
earners enter the labor market each year 
and no place can be found for them !n 
production. 
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HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
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Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I insert herewith the following 
statement from the national housing di- 
rector of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee in regard to the middle-income 
housing bill: 


Marcu 20, 1950. 
The Honorable CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE, 
Congresswoman from Connecticut, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. WoopHovse: In common cause 
with all other major veterans organizations, 
the American Veterans Committee (AVC) 
has warmly endorsed the provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1950 relating to middle-in- 
come housing. 

Charges made that this legislation dis- 
criminates against the veteran are complete- 
ly without foundation on fact. Statistically, 
a greater proportion of veterans of World War 
II are in the middle-income group, as defined 
by current legislation, than any other major 
segment of our population. Veterans stand 
to gain more proportionately from this leg- 
islation than any other group. Every year 
this legislation is delayed will cut into the 
ability of veterans to obtain benefits from 
it. In addition, veterans are widely organ- 
ized in social groups that easily lend them- 
selves to setting up bona fide housing coop- 
eratives or nonprofit corporations. 

We sincerely trust that the middle-income 
housing provisions are adopted by the House 
of Representatives as an essential step to- 
ward the elimination of the current housing 
shortage. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. HAWKINS, 
National Housing Director, Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, 





Lawyer’s Reference Plan 
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or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I congratulate the editor of the New 
Orleans States, Mr. W. H. Fitzpatrick, 
on his editorial of March 13 entitled 
“A Way To Beat Socialized Law,” which 
I am incorporating herein. 

The editor commends a constructive 
program of the American Bar Association 
which seeks to meet a definite need. His 
approach is affirmative. Agitation for 
Government programs seldom arises 
Without some need or some abuse. 

By recognizing such needs through in- 
telligent action the pressure for Govern- 
ment intervention dies a-borning and 
tne good are not punished with the bad 
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as so often happens in reform measures 
adopted as a result of public demand. 
The editorial follows: 


LAaWYER’s REFERENCE PLAN—A Way To Beat 
SOcIALIZED Law 


The legal profession in many places has 
begun a far-seeing service to eliminate any 
possible need for socialized law. The medi- 
cal profession, coping with its problem of 
possible socialization, could profit from a 
clinical study of what the lawyers are doing. 

Sponsored by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the service being initiated by many 
local ba™ associations is called the lawyer- 
reference plan. It seeks to make available 
to persons of moderate means legal advice 
and services at fees stipulated in advance. 
The leaders of the plan feel that the pro- 
fession ought to supply such aid, and feel 
that if it is not done adequately and prompt- 
ly by private initiative, a demand may arise 
for Government services similar to the de- 
mand faced by the medical profession. 

As outlined by the president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in an article reprinted by 
this newspaper Saturday, the plan works 
like this: The local bar association sets up 
a reference list of lawyers who wish to par- 
ticipate in the plan. A person of moderate 
means who feels the need of legal service 
goes to the association’s headquarters, pays 
@ small registration fee, consults with an 
experienced attorney in charge of the list, 
and then is sent by the consultant to an 
appropriate listed attorney. The listed law- 
yers agree to charge a flat fee, usually $3 
or $5, for the first conference. Any other 
fees for further work are discussed before 
the work is done. Consequently, costs to 
the client are known in advance, 

For developing the lawyer-reference plan, 
the legal profession deserves praise. The 
move represents the sort of initiative that 
characterizes the American way of doing 
things. It’s an example of individual men, 
not government, working out a solution to 
the problems that give rise to socialization. 
The plan provides needed public service and 
at the same time preserves professional in- 
dependence. The State and city bar asso- 
ciations here would do well to adopt this 
plan. 

In contrast, the situation in the medical 
profession—as described by its own mem- 
bers—seems to lack the planned approach 
being taken by the lawyers. A view of the 
medical profession’s difficulties was pre- 
sented here last week at the Thirteenth 


* Annual New Orleans Graduate Medical As- 


sembly by the oldest physician attending. 
He was Dr. G. E. Cannon, of Hope, Ark., a 
general practitioner and surgeon for more 
than 50 years. He said: 

“It’s ridiculous to think of Government in 
medicine. It just won’t work. But these 
socialized medicine people are encouraged by 
excessive charges being made by some prac- 
titioners.” 

He urged the medical men to “clean house” 
as the best way to fight socialized medicine. 

“The medical profession is not without 
sin, but socialized medicine is not the 
answer,” he said. 

Dr. Cannon has made what seems to us 
an accurate diagnosis of the medical profes- 
sion’s case. The profession itself ought to 
move to remedy the situation that is encour- 
aging the trend toward socialization. 

The lawyers are taking preventive measures 
to block such a trend in their profession. If 
the doctors could take similar and appropri- 
ate action that would not leave room for an 
argument in behalf of socialized medicine, 
they would be doing the public and the medi- 
cal profession a great service. They would 
preserve the necessary traditional independ- 
ence of the profession. They would help 
block the spread of Federal domination into 
new fields. That domination looms as a 
threat to all phases of our lives. 
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HON. JAMES E. NOLAND 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an editorial from 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 

At the present time 18 State legisla- 
tures throughout the United States use 
an electrical roll-call system and save 
many wasted hours. 

Practical objections to the automatic 
system of voting can easily be met with 
proper adaptation of such a system to 
the rules of the House. 

The editorial follows: 


VOTING MACHINES FoR CONGRESS 


“I thank heaven for the voting machine,” 
said Speaker Blackburn Moore, of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, recently. “I don’t 
see how we ever got anything done without 
it.” 

Such, no doubt, is the opinion of everybody 
else in both branches of the State legisla- 
ture. A machine was first installed in the 
house in 1923 and the senate in 1929, and 
these devices make it possible for the general 
assembly to transact in 60 days business that 
would take nobody knows how long if old- 
fashioned roll calls had to be resorted to. 

Yet the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Washington, with much larger mem- 
berships, still cling to time-consuming roll 
calls. The situations in Richmond and 
Washington are not identical, it is true, and 
there are certain things that would have to 
be worked out in Congress in order for vote 
ing machines to fit snugly into the congress 
sional system, but the obstacles seem faf 
from insuperable. 

An article in Collier’s for March 4 bf 
James C. Derieux, chief of its Washingtoa 
bureau, calls attention to the clumsy an@ 
outmoded voting machinery which core 
tinues to function on both sides of our N&-« 
tion’s Capitol. Mr. Derieux says the cost 
of installing electric voting devices in bot’ 
houses probably would be between $300,009 
and $400,000, “which is not even piggy-bank 
change in these days of billions.” 

He feels that in addition to the great 
amount of time which would be saved iy 
Washington by the use of voting machines, 
there would also be counteraction of the im- 
pression that Congress transacts its business 
in a clumsy and antiquated manner. Such an 
impression, if sufficiently widespread, could 
seriously injure the people’s faith in our in- 
stitutions. 


Certain objections are raised to voting 
machines by members of the national legis- 
lature, although Senator Keravuver, of Ten- 
nessee, has declared that antiquated voting 
procedure reduces congressional efficiency 


more than any other single practice. 

It is contended that since Members are off 
the floor in Congress much more than in the 
State legislatures, and froperly so, they 
would not be in their seats when a roll call 
by machine was completed in a matter of 
seconds. It seems reasonable, and feasible, 
to arrange for notice of 10 minutes, or even 
more, before the taking of a roll call. If this 
would mean wasting 10 minutes, at least it 
wouldn’t waste from 40 to 45 minutes, which 
is the time consumed in calling the roll of 
the 425 House Members. 

Mr. Derieux points to certain objections 
to mechanical voting which are not wholly 
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respectable. “The Member who waits to 
learn how the vote is going before throwing 
his yea or nay would be discomfited. Also, 
the Member who likes to avoid putting his 
vote on record except on selected bills would 
suffer political pains, for, if the machine is 
used on all cal!s, he could not count on the 
anonymity of the unrecorded voice vote,” he 
says. 

The House of Representatives would bene- 
fit more than the Senate by the installation 
of voting machines, since roll calls take so 
r there, because of the lengthy 
It is argued that Members of the Sen- 
ate and House necesssrily spend much of 
their time off the floor in committee meet- 
ings, or in their offices. The present slow 
system gives them "time to get to the floor 
after a roll call begins, but why cannot the 
same system of warning bells which is now 
operative, tell them that a roll call will begin 
within a specific period? This and other 
details can be worked out, if the Members 
really want to work them out. 





Electing a President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a series of three articles by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune the week of March 
6, 1950: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

March 6, 1950] 
TODAY AND TomMorRow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
ELECTING A PRESIDENT—1I 

The proposed amendment would make sev- 
eral changes in the method of electing the 
President and the Vice President. One would 
abolish the electoral college and the presi- 
dential electors. But this does not mean that 
the President would be elected directly by 
popular vote. The essence of the existing 
system is retained: The choice would still be 
mede by electoral votes, each State being en- 
titled as now to as many electoral votes as it 
has Representatives and Senators combined. 

Standing by itself, this change is of little 
importance. 

A second provision would make the elec- 
tion definitive if a candidate has a plurality 
of at least 40 percent of the total electoral 


vote. At present, under the twelfth amend- 
mend, there is no election unless the candi- 
date has a majority, and the choice is then 


thrown into the House. 

The proposed amendment would reduce to 
an acceptable minimum the chance that the 
choice would not be decided in the popular 
election, and that the country would face the 
risk of a prolonged uncertainty wile the 
House of Representatives elected a President. 

The third provision deals with the situa- 





tion t would arise if no candidate had a 
plurality of 40 percent and the election were 
thrown into the House. Under the twelfth 


amendment.the vote in the House is by the 
unit rule. That is to say, each State casts 
one vote. This is obviously unfair to the 
larger States. The Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment would have the President and the Vice 
President chosen from the two leading can- 





didates by a majority of the two Houses sit- 
ting in a joint session. 

This is an improvement on the twelfth 
amendment and, so far as we know, no se- 


rious objection to it has been raised by any- 
one. It should be noted, however, that no 
provision is made for the case where two 
candidates are tied with more than 40 per- 
cent of the electoral vote. 

But the fourth provision, which is the 
heart of the amendment, is very important 
and very controversial. 

Under the existing system, which rests on 
State laws and on custom but not on the 
Constitution itself, ali the electoral votes 
in each State are cast for the candidate who 
obtains a plurality of the popuiar vote in 
that State. This arrangement is known as 
the general ticket system. It was almost cer- 
tainly never contemplated hy the men who 
framed the Constitution. It was introduced 
by political leaders in some of the States to 
increase their own power, and as early as 1824 
Senator Benton attacked it, saying that it 
was contrary to the intent of the Constitu- 
tion that each State should have a consoli- 
dated vote rather than each elector a separate 
vote. 

The disadvantages of the general ticket 
system are many and they are sericus. The 
Lodge-Gossett amendment is designed to 
remedy them. We believe, however, that the 
remedy is not the right remedy—that it has 
disadvantages at least as great, and prob- 
ably greater, than those which it wculd re- 
move, and that there is a better remedy. We 
dislike having to differ with Senator Lopcg, 
since we are in complete sympathy with his 
purposes. The reason we have to differ with 
him is that we are opposed to any recogni- 
tion of the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation in the American system of govern- 
ment. We believe that it is the fatal error 
of European democratic constitutions, the 
great cause of their worst difficulties, and we 
tiink it no exaggeration to say that if the 
principle of proportional representation were 
introduced here, it would end by destroying 
the stability of the Government. 

Senator Lopcz would, we know, object as 
strongly as we do to proportional representa- 
tion in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. But he believes, and we do not, that 
it could be introduced into the system of 
electing the President without any serious 
danger that it would then spread to the legis- 
lature. 

In our succeeding articles we shall go into 
this more precisely in order to show, first, 
why Senator Lopce is right that the present 
general ticket system sheuld ke reformed— 
and second, why we think proportional repre- 
sentation is the wrong remedy and what the 
better remedy is. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
7, 1950} 
TopAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
ELECTING A PRESIDENT—II 


We shall now discuss the disadvantages of 
the present general ticket system—that is to 
say the system by which all the electoral votes 
of the State are cast as a unit for the candi- 
date who obtains a plurality of the popular 
vote. 

This system allows a much greater weight 
to the pluralities in large States than they 
are entitled to on the basis of numbers, 
Suppose, to make the mathematics simple, 
that the Union consisted of only two States, 
New York with 47 electoral votes and Missis- 
sippi with 9. Suppose further that if the 
votes were cast by districts—in the same man- 
ner that Representatives are chosen—the 
Democrat got 23 in New York and 8 in Mis- 
sissippi, the Republican 24 in New York and 
1 in Mississippi. In such a case it would be 
quite clear that the majority of the people in 
the two States combined had elected the 
Democrat by a vote of 31 to 25. Yet under 
the general ticket system the Republican 
would be declared President by a vote of 47 
to 9. This cannot be fair, 
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Furthermore, the system permits the most 
important event in our political process— 
the election of a President—to be determined 
by small and local caucuses. It puts a pre- 
mium on accident. It puts a premium on 
fraud, It exaggerates the power of cplinter 
parties. It exaggerates the power of special 
interests. It makes it possible for a State 
minority, rather than a State majority. io 
capture the whole vote of the Staite, and go 
perhaps to swing the whole election. 

The system puts a premium on eccident 
because any casual event—a rainy day in the 
rural districts, for example—may keep the 
voters of the State majority at home and 
swing the whole vote of the State to the voters 
of the minority. It is well known that bad 
weather affects urban voters less than rural 
voters and the two are commonly in different 
political parties. 

The system puts a premium on fraud be. 
cause by purchasing or fabricating a com- 
paratively few votes in order to turn a popu- 
lar minority into an apparent plurality, the 
whole electoral vote of the State can be had, 
In close elections in big States the tempta- 
tion is very great. 

Thus to use an example which will not 
offend any one at the moment, we know that 
in 1868 Boss Tweed manufactured a Demo- 
cratic majority for the whole State of New 
York by fraud in the city of New York. This 
gave Seymour instead of Grant the 23 elec- 
toral votes of New York State. A local fraud 
determined the position of the whole State, 
In 1868 this fraud did not decide the choice 
of the President. In a close election it could 
have done that. 

The present system exaggerates beyond all 
reason the power of splinter parties. Thus 
in the 1948 election the supporters of Henry 
Wallace held the balance of power in New 
York State between Truman and Dewey, and 
they were able to throw 47 electoral votes to 
Dewey. Wallace polled 509,000 votes. 
Dewey's plurality over Truman was 61,000 
votes. 

The system also exaggerates most undesir- 
ably the power of special interests in that a 
small shift of votes makes such a big dif- 
ference in the electoral vote. In the election 
of 1888 Harrison carried the large States by 
small pluralities and lost the small States 
by large pluralities. Due to the mechanism 
of the system, a deficit of 96,000 popular 
votes was turned into a winning surplus of 
65 electoral votes. 

The present system, moreover, exercises a 
strong tendency to limit effective participa- 
tion in democratic elections to the doubtful 
States—to make a considerable number of 
States—that is to say the sure States—so 
politically inactive that in fact the two-party 
system. does not really operate. In the 
tion of presidential candidates, in the appeal 
to public opinion, political managers fix their 
attention on the large and doubtful States, 
ignoring those which are smail or sure. 

In the solid South few Republicans bother 
to vote. For they know that their votes will 






be lost. Nor do many Democrats go to the 
polls. For they know that their votes are 


not needed. In these States a very consid- 
erable number of electoral votes are con- 
trolled by a very few persons. Such an ab- 
dication of individual political power and 
responsibility by the voters cannot be a good 
thin,’ in a democratic society. But it is the 
consequence of politics played under the 
rules of the game set by the general ticket 
system. 

At first blush it might seem that the ob- 
vious remedy would be to abolish the whole 
electoral voting system and to leave the 
to a plurality of the people voting at | 
But such a reform could not pass the Sen 

It could not pass the Senate becauss 
present electoral voting system, by &! 
to each State a bonus of two votes regard 
of size, works to the advantage of the sm 
States. They will never renounce this 4c- 
vantage, which they regard as a genuine and 
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sirable element of the Constitution in its 
tention to protect them from the absolute 
wer of the large States. 

It ought not to pass because it is a sounder 
ule that the relative weight of communi- 
es in the electoral process should be propor- 
tional to their total population—voters and 
nonvoters alike—rather than to the number 
of their actual voters. 

Furthermore, if the President were elected 
by the people at large all the evils which we 
have mentioned in connection with the gen- 
eral ticket system—accident, fraud, and so 
forth—would appear in aggravated form ke- 
cause they would not stop at the State lines. 
In addition, States would be under an in- 
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ducement to compete with each other in 
lowering their voting qualifications. In 
Georgia, for example, children of 18 can vote; 





other States would soon follow or better the 
example. And in the end the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to step in and fix uni- 
form voting qualifications, itself an unde- 
sirable result. 

Yet the disadvantages and evils of the 
general ticket system ought to be dealt with. 
The question is how. 

To the founding fathers and to many of 
the statesmen who came after them—to 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, James 
A. Bayard, John Quincy Adams, Van Buren, 
Benton, Webster, Story, and many others—- 
the district system was Clearly the most satis- 
factory remedy. This is the system sup- 
ported by Representative Frepreric R. CouDERT, 
Jr., of New York, which he is offering as a 
substitute to the Lodge-Gossett amendment. 

This district system, in the form which 
Mr. CouDEeRT seems to have in mind, would 
divide each State into as many similar dis- 
tricts as there are Representatives in the 
House. In addition, there would be two 
State-wide districts. The choice of a plu- 
rality of the people of each district would 
count as one electoral vote for the President. 
he choice of the people of the State as a 
whole would determine the other two elec- 
toral yotes of the State. Thus, all but two 
of the electors of each State would be chosen 
by pluralities in a district and would be un- 

fected by the pluralities elsewhere in the 
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he district system, as we learn from Madi- 
son, was mostly, if not exclusively, in view 
when the Constitution was framed and 
adopted. It was supplanted by the general 
icket system now in use as the only ex- 
dient for baffling the policy of the par- 
icular States which had set the example, that 
to say, had adopted the general ticket 
em. It wasa case of a bad system driving 
out a better one. For the district system in 
one State cannot exist in competition with 
the general ticket in another State. The 
£ which operates under a general ticket 
System will then exercise more weight in the 
electoral vote than it deserves. Therefore, 
the only way that the district system can be 
restored is by constitutional amendment 
1 would prevent any State from adopt- 

ing the general ticket system. 
in our view the district system is a better 
than the Lodge amendment and it 
id be restored. Our reason for preferring 
thi tem, which is contemplated in the 
Coudert substitute for the Lodge-Gossett 
dment, rests on our objection to the 
ple of proportional representation. We 
uscuss that in the third and conciuding 
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> of this series. 


[From the New York Herald Tribunc] 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
ELECTING A PRESIDENT—III 
shall now discuss that part of the 


I e-Gossett amendment which employs 
the principle of proportional representation 
why we believe that the district sys- 
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tem, as intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, is preferable. We realize that not 
for many years has the district system been 
considered seriously in Congress. But the 
reason, we think, is that American reformers 
were so strongly influenced after the middle 
of the nineteenth century by John Stuart 
Mill's advocacy of proportional representation, 
The apparent fairness of the principle of pro- 
portional representation hid the grave dan- 
gers and defects of that principle. The 
Lodge-Gossett amendment is based on that 
principle. 

It does away with the State electoral col- 
leges but it keeps the State electoral votes. 
These it distributes among the several can- 
didates for President on the principle of pro- 
portion. Thus a candidate who receives 42.5 
percent of the popular vote of a State would 
earn 42.5 percent of its electoral vote, etc., etc. 
The calculations in the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment are to be carried to three decimal 
places in an attempt to achieve mathemati- 
cal accuracy. 

The merits of this system are very easy to 
see. It gives to every political grouping of 
voters in the national election a weight as 
nearly proportional to its mass as the present 
unequal electoral weighting of the States 
permits. It avoids the seizure of minority 
votes by majorities. That is to say the ar- 
rangement, for example, by which in 1948 the 
2,780,000 votes cast for Truman in New York 
were counted in the electoral college for 
Dewey, and the 1,960,000 votes cast for Dewey 
in Illinois were counted for Truman in the 
electoral college. 

Moreover, the proposed method reduces the 
size of the electoral swings which may be 
caused by accident, fraud, or the power of 
minor parties. In large measure it destroys 
the political advantages of the large doubt- 
ful States. It would revive political activity 
in the sure States. 

Its demerits are not so obvious. And yet 
we think they exist. They can best be 
brought out by comparing the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment with its alternative—the district 
system. 

Let us consider how the two systems would 
probably work in practice. Under the dis- 
trict system accidents will generally have no 
effect upon the result of a national election. 
Bad weather Keeps voters home in one dis- 
trict; local issues bring them out in another. 
But Democrats and Republicans are equally 
affected by the accidents; district results as 
a whole are not substantially changed. 
Each district casts its single vote just as it 
would have cast it had the weather been 
clear and the issues normal. Under the 
proportional system the accident is reflected 
in the distribution of the State’s electoral 
vote and eventually in the Nation-wide elec- 
toral vote. So with fraud. Under the dis- 
trict system a manufactured vote can affect 
only the district in which it is cast. If the 
candidate on whose beHalf it was manufac- 
tured carries the district without its help 
or if he fails to carry the district, the effect 
is nil; in other cases, the fraud will swing 
one electoral vote. But under the propor- 
tional system, a manufactured vote is always 
reflected in the distribution of the electoral 
vote and its effect is limited only by the size 
of the fraud. 

his brings us to cur main objection to the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment, to our main rea- 
son for preferring the district system 
amendment. We believe that if the system 
of proportional representation is applied to 
the presidential electors or, what comes to 
the same thing to the presidential electoral 
vote, that it will eventually be applied to 
the Representatives in Congress. And such 
a result is, we think, to be avoided at all 
costs—even at that of retaining the ob- 
noxious general ticket system which we now 
have. 

For Vv 





jing the principle of propor- 
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tional representation to electoral votes the 
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Lodge-Gcssett amendment would provide a 
precedent, and, as Senator Frercuson has re- 
marked, no one needs to be told the im- 
portance of precedent in democratic govern- 
ment. It will be difficult to explain to a 
vigorous minority why it is entitled to a 
third, let us say, of a State’s electoral votes 
and yet is not entitled to a third of its votes 
in the House of Representatives. In the 
1948 election, for example, Wallace got 2.4 
percent of the popular vote. Under the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment he would have 
been credited with 1.9 percent of the elec- 
toral vote. If such a system were in effect, 
it would be very difficult to explain to the 
followers of a Wallace that their votes were 
entitled to proportional representation in 
the electoral vote but that they were not 
entitled to proportional representation in the 
House. 

This is more than a theoretical danger. 
The establishment of proportional represen- 
tation in the congressional delegations might 
come about in one of two ways. It could be 
introduced piecemeal by the legislatures of 
the several States. Section 3 of the Appor- 
tionment Act of 1911, prescribing that Rep- 
resentatives in all States shall be elected on 
the single-member district system, is no 
longer on the statute books. It was declared 
by the Supreme Court in 1932 to have expired 
by its own limitation with the apportion- 
ment to which it related. Congress has never 
reenacted the provision. 

Proportional representation might also be 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congress itself. Suppose that the general 
ticket system for Representatives should 
come to be established by the State legisla- 
tures as the ordinary method of choosing 
Representatives—that is to say suppose Con- 
gressmen came to be elected at large rather 
than by districts. The evils following on this 
change would soon give rise to a movement 
for reform. Congress would be called upon 
to exercise its original and concurrent power 
to make or alter the State regulations in re- 
gard to the manner of holding elections for 
Representatives. With the example of the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment before it, it might 
plump for the system of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

This contingency is not so remote as it 
might seem. Some States now use the gen- 
eral ticket system to choose Representatives 
and others have experimented with it from 
time to time. 

The evils of proportional representation 
are, one, that it destroys the two-party sys 
tem and substitutes for it a ma 









principle has been applied and is one of the 
chief causes of the instability of democratic 
government in countries like France. 

The second evil is closely related to it. The 


effect of proportional representation is to fill 
the legislature with men who are immoderate 
and uncompromising For under propor- 
tionai representation the constituents of a 


Representative are not the people living in a 
geographical area but an abstract grou 
voters who all think alike. A Represent: 
Goes not have to consider those who may 
differ with him. He is merely the delegate 
of those who think alike. Therefore, he is 


not predisposed to moderate views and to 
compromises but to irreconciliability and 
extremism. 

foreover, under the proportional system 


the constituency of each Representative is 
mathematical rather than g ] I 


} 


stract rather than personal 





tive does not know what rsons 

he represents. Therefore his election is con- 

trolled by the party managers who really 

appoint him to represent the mathematical 
? ‘ 


constituencies that the principle of propor- 


tional representation create And what the 





party managers will, therefore, look for in 
him is not thought but obedience. Anyone 
who has observed parliame! y government 
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in a country where proportional representa- 
tion exists will realize how in practice this 
works out. 

We regard these objections to the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment as sufficient to justify 
its rejection. We believe that the district 
system, as contemplated in the Coudert sub- 
stitute, is not open to these objections and 
that it will cure all the evils of the present 
systemr quite as well as the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment. 





Discrimination Against North Dakota 
Processed Grain Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Cart Blasts North Dakota Bulk, 
Processed Freight Variance,” from the 
Bismarck Tribune for March 7, 1950. 
Mr. Cart was formerly president of the 
Public Service Commission of North Da- 
kota, and is now a member, elected by 
the people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Cart BLasts NorrnH DAKOTA BuLK, PROCESSED 
FREIGHT VARIANCE 


North Dakota’s processed-grain manufac- 
turers are suffering discrimination in favor of 
bulk shippers through the Great Lakes re- 
gion. 

Public Service Commissioner Elmer W. 
Cart, in a statement prepared for delivery 
before the United States Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, said: 

“At the present time and, in fact, since 
the summer of 1942, there has been no water 
transportation available to transport these 
products on account of lack of package 
treight service from Superior to eastern lake 
ports such as Buffalo, New York, Cleveland, 
etc. 

“Today, in practical effect, this useful and 
important water route is limited to the trans- 
portation of bulk freight. This should not be 
tolerated any more than having a railroad 
limited to hauling only bulk freight,” Cart 
said. 

Commissioner Cart noted that the costs of 
rail service compared to lakes transportation 
was a costly discrimination against the proc- 


essed-grain dealers in North Dakota: 
“During the shipping season of 1949, the 
contract rate for the movement of wheat as 


bulk cargo from Duluth to Buffalo, N. Y., 
approximately 11 cents per hundred- 
weight. The all-rail rate, which processed- 
grain shippers used, was 5314 cents—a differ- 
ence of 42 cents.” 

Cart said that North Dakota was one of 
the Nation's great producers of grain— 
amounting to 1,284,000,000 bushels of wheat 
alone during the 1941-1949 period. And a 
good share of that grain was processed here. 

“Therefore,” Cart said, “I urge your favor- 
able consideration of shipping legislation 
which we believe will bring about restoration 
of package freight service on the Great 
Lakes.” 

Cart said restoration of lakes service would 
not correct all the problems of rate increases 
plaguing the North Dakota processors, since 
I are up on the lakes. But he said great 
progress would be made. 


Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, Backed 
by Labor in Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
by Mr. Gould Lincoln, a well-known 
veteran political analyst of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, appearing in the 
Evening Star for March 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THe Po.rrica, Mirti—Senator ELBERT D. 
THoMAs BACKED BY LaBoR IN Race—LAw- 
MAKER Faces Harp FIGHT; Now CAMPAIGNING 
IN UTAH 

(By Gould Lincoln) 


Organized labor is expected to fight just as 
hard to reelect Senator ELBERT D. THOMaAs, 
Utah Democrat, as it is planning to fight 
against the reelection of Senator “Bos” Tart, 
of Ohio. Should it fail in Utah, it will be 
almost as much of a black eye for political 
labor as it will be if Mr. Tart is reelected in 
Ohio. 

Senator THomas, so far as the labor lead- 
ers are concerned, is the direct antithesis of 
Senator Tarr. It was Senator THomas who 
sat successfully on the lid—as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Labor—when the 
House passed bill after bill seeking to curtail 
the dictatorial actions of organized labor 
from 1940 on. Never, while Senator THomas 
was on the job, were any of these measures 
allowed to come up for consideration. 

Next to former Senator WacNnrer of New 
York, whose name was attached to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act superseded by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, Senator THomas has been 
more prominently identified with the labor 
group in Congress than any other. And la- 
bor, according to reports, will throw into the 
campaign all the funds that are necessary. 


BACKED BY ORGANIZATION 


Utah Democrats insist that Senator 
THomas will be renominated and reelected 
beyond doubt. They point out that he will 
have not only the active support of organized 
labor but that he will have all the school 
teachers—who favor Federal aid to educa- 
tion—back of him. Also, they say, the Demo- 
cratic organization in the State will be 
strongly back of Senator THomas. 

Senator Tomas, however, is back in the 
State now, campaigning vigorously, long be- 
fore the State conventions and primary elec- 
tions—something which he has nut felt essen- 
tial fora longtime. He has gone back there, 
it is believed, to head off a possible race for 
the Democratic senatorial nomination by 
former Governor Maw. If Mr. Maw made a 
contest, it might split the Democrats wide 
open and leave scars which might not heal 
before the election next November. Mr. 
Maw, politically ambitious, was twice elected 
governor—and failed in 1948, when he ran 
some fifty thousand votes behind the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Senator THomas, however, remembers that 
in 1946 the Republicans elected Senator 
ArTHUR V. WATKINS when no one believed 
they had a chance for victory, and he remem- 
bers, too, that the Republicans in 1948 elected 
a governor, J. Bracken Lee. So he is out 
there beating the bushes and mending his 
political fences. 
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STRIKES ANGER FARMERS 


Labor support is not entirely an unmiti. 
gated advantage for Mr. THomas. The coal 
strike made a lot of Utah farmers and othe; 
citizens angry, for example, and, on the Other 
hand, despite his firm stand for everything 
labor has wanted, Senator THomas has not 
been able to deliver; he was entirely unabjc 
to lead the Democratic Senate last year to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, and when the 
Thomas labor bill did pass it had been en. 
tirely rewritten to fit the idea of Senator 
Tart himself. So there might be a slight 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of some labor 
leaders for Mr. THOMAs, 

Also, although Mr. THomas has fathered 
bills for Federal aid to education time anq 
again, he was never able to get one through 
the Senate, and it was Senator Tart, in the 
Republican Eightieth Congress, who put such 
a measure through. This measure was re. 
passed in the Ejighty-first Congress, with 
Senator Tart’s aid. 

The GOP has a number of available candi- 
dates for the senatorial nomination to run 
against Senator THomas—among them Wal- 
lace Bennett, recently president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers: Bric. 
Gen. Franklin Riter, a Salt Lake City attor- 
ney who saw service in the last war; former 
Representative William A. Dawson; State 
Senator Rue L. Clegg, of Salt Lake City; and 
Preston D. Richards, an attorney, also in 
Salt Lake City. Utah has the convention- 
primary system for senatorial nominations. 
The conventions are held first and select two 
candidates—no more—who fight it out for 
the party nomination in a primary. 

Republicans insist that Senator THomas 
is vulnerable—as was Republican Senator 
Smoot whom Senator Tuomas defeated in 
1932—because he has given his time and 
attention to national and international af- 
fairs rather than to legislation which was of 
particular interest to Utah. Senator War- 
KINS, On the other hand, was involved in 
reclamation and irrigation projects for a 
number of years before he came to the Senate 
and has concentrated on getting things done 
for the State. Further, the Republicans 
claim that they have an even better chance 
to defeat Senator THomAs than they had to 
elect Senator WATKINS 4 years ago. 





Broadcast by Hon. James P. Kem, of Mis- 
souri, on the Work of the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day 0/ 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a broadcast by 
me, over 26 stations in Missouri, on the 
work of the United States Senate. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Hello, everyone. This is Jim Kem 
Washington, reporting to the people of Mis- 
souri on the work of the United 
Senate. 

Several days ago the Senate began debs! 
on the so-called Kerr bill to amend the Ni'- 
ural Gas Act. If this bill becomes la 
will almost certainly lead to a boost in the 
cost of living for millions of families in Mis- 
souri and other States. Farm folks will 
affected, too, as well as consumers of natural 
gas in cities and towns. One of the spon 











f the bill, is Senator RoBERT Kerr, of Okla- 
Usually he is a consistent supporter 


ol ue 
the administration’s program. Senator 
Kerr freely admitted that the purpose of his 
, | is to raise the price of natural gas in 
fields, including those in Oklahoma. 
The Kerr bill would take away from the 


prope 
the § 


Federal Power Commission its authority to 
regulate the price paid by pipe-line compan- 
yr gas sold them by so-called independ- 
it § producers. These independent 
jucers are, most of them,.big compan- 
t produce 70 to 80 percent of all the 
tural gas in the United States. 
I opposed the Kerr bill when it came before 
‘enate. I spent practically all one after- 
elling the Senate just why I thought it 
, unsound, unfair proposal. 
‘or that is exactly what the Kerr bill is, 
unsound and unfair. 

Here’s why. Enactment of the bill would 
be a breach of faith with untold thousands 
of American gas consumers. 

More and more families these days are 
ising natural gas to cook their meals and 
heat their homes. Consumers have long had 
the benefit of gas manufactured from coal 









and other products. Now natural gas; that 
, gas piped directly from nature’s great 
underground storehouses, is rapidly being 
made available to cities and communities not 
previously enjoying its advantages. Since 
the end of World War II scores of huge pipe 


lines have fanned out from the vast bubble 
of gas underlying the old Kansas, Texas, and 


As a result, millions of American house- 
holds and thousands of factories are now 
being, or soon will be, served with this most 
convenient of all fuels. Natural gas now 
costs much less than manufactured gas— 
it is cleaner—and it yields twice as much 
heat. 

St. Louis has just recently been converted 
to straight natural gas. There, and in other 
cities and communities that are being served 
for the first time, gas-burning equipment 
has been either installed or converted at 
great expense to the consumer. 

Now, after all this has been done, Congress 

; been asked to make it possible for the 
price of gas to be pushed up without regard 
to public interest. The National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers estimates that the 
Kerr bill would cost consumers more than 

200,000,000 a year. 

While those living in our cities and towns 
would probably be hit hardest by the Kerr 
bill, our farm folks, too, would be hurt by 
this ill-advised legislation. Many farm fam- 
ilies now enjoy the benefits of so-called 
bottled gas. Two-thirds of the supply of 
bottled gas is made from natural gas. So 
if the price of natural gas rises, an increase 
n the price of bottled gas will likely follow. 

en, too, farmers buy many products manu- 
ired by companies using natural gas as 

It has been said that natural gas is 
“hot breath of life’ for the cement in- 
dustry. If the price of natural gas rises, it 
Goesn't take a magician to figure out that the 
> of cement will also go up. And so it 


> who oppose the Kerr bill are charged 
some of those favoring it as being enemies 
of free enterprise. I shall always stand for 
free enterprise. I stand on my record since 


have been a member of the United States 


nate, 

For a hundred years or so it has been recog- 
nized that in order to make the free-enter- 
ystem work, monopolies must be regu- 
‘ated. Monopolies must be restricted in the 

interest. 
‘rom a consumer's standpoint, natural gas 
1onopoly. If you want to buy a ton of 
u can choose any 1 of 50 or so deal- 
the telephone book. But, if you live 
vn and want to buy gas—there is just 
‘ace to go—and that is to the gas com- 
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pany that has constructed a gas line along 
the public street in front of your home 
under a public franchise. 

Since the distribution of gas is a monopoly 
it should be regulated by public authority 
in the public interest. It is sometimes said 
that regulation should be on a State level. 
But when gas is consumed in one State, reg- 
ulation by another State does not meet the 
situation. When the supply of gas is pro- 
duced in Oklahoma and consumed in Mis- 
souri, the regulation must be interstate—the 
regulation must be by Federal authority. 

If the Federal Power Commission is to do 
an effective job protecting Missouri gas con- 
sumers it must have the authority to regu- 
late the price paid for gas from the first time 
it passes into the pipe line until it is sold to 
the local gas company. It cannot do this if 
the producers of the gas in the field are free 
to beost prices as they please. 

The producer of natural gas isn’t com- 
pelled to enter the public-utility market. He 
has other outlets for his product. He may 
sell his gas to a carbon-black plant, or to a 
chemical plant, or for other similar uses. 
But, if the producer decides to sell his gas to 
a pipe-line company supplying Missouri 
cities, he has entered the public-utility busi- 
ness. If he wants to play the game he should 
follow the rules. He should accept the re- 
sponsibility to the public which becomes his 
when he sells to a public-utility market. 

It’s only fair that the gas producer receive 
a reasonable and just profit on the gas he 
sells. If a price increase becomes necessary 
in order to obtain a fair profit it should 
come only after full and open hearings before 
the Federal Power Commission. 

We need not shed any croccdile tears for 
the condition of the natural-gas industry. 
The price of gas in the field is from 8 to 15 
times higher than it was only a few short 
years ago. Very few other industries have 
enjoyed such price increases for their prod- 
ucts or such a tremendous demand from 
buyers. 

It is said that the policies of the Federal 
Power Commission have been confused and 
inconsistent. That may be true. This is 
partially due to the fact that some unwise 
appointments have been made to the Com- 
mission. It may be that certain changes are 
needed in the law to make the wishes of the 
Congress clear. If this be true, they should 
be made. But you don’t knock out the 
windowpane just because dirt or frost makes 
it hard to see through. Neither should we 
scrap regulation of the gas monopoly be- 
cause of confusion among the members of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The Federal regulation of gas rates has 
been effective and in the public interest. 
Since the passage of the Natural Gas Act in 
1938, the Federal Power Commission nas ob- 
tained reductions of more than $37,000,000 
per year. This activity in the public inter- 
est should continue—it should continue un- 
hampered. A bill similar to the Kerr bill 
didn’t even get out of the Senate commit- 
tee in the Eightieth Congress. 

Let’s take a closer look at how the Kerr 
bill would affect Missouri. Kansas City has 
had more than 50 years experience with the 
problem of a fair price for natural gas. All 
of the gas consumed in Kansas City is pro- 
duced in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

When the Kerr bill was before the Senate 
committee, David M. Proctor, city counselor 
of Kansas City, came to Washington to 
testify against it. Mr. Proctor told the com- 
mittee that if the bill becomes law an addi- 
tional cost and burden would be passed on 
from the gas fields to 100,000 defenseless con- 
sumers in Kansas City alone. When the 
Kerr bill came before the Senate, Mr. Proctor 
sent me a telegram opposing the bill. He 
said it would undoubtedly permit unjust and 
unwarranted increases in the price of gas to 
consumers. 
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A number of other city officials in Missouri 
sent telegrams opposing the Kerr bill. 

Mayor Joseph Darst, of St. Louis, wired 
that many thousand householders, as well 
as important industries in his city, would be 
harmed by enactment of the bill. 

Julian Bagby, mayor of Sedalia, said that 
in his opinion passage of the bill would be 
a major disaster to our communities. 

Ronald Reed, city counselor of St. Joseph, 
also sent a wire. He said his city strongly 
feels that recent natural-gas rate reductions 
would be nullified if the Federal Power Com- 
mission is stripped of its authority to regu- 
late gas prices in the field. 

Mayor William Kemp, of Kansas City, sent 
a telegram opposing Senator Kerr's bill, as 
did Mayor L. Russell McKee, of Joplin, and 
Otis L. Barbarick, mayor of Springfield. 

I called these telegrams to the attention 
of the Senate. 

In addition, I have received a very large 
number of letters from people all over Mis- 
souri—practically all of them opposing the 
Kerr biil. 

Here’s a typical letter from G. M. Ray, of 
Springfield. He writes: “If the Kerr bill 
passes, consumers will be forced to pay triple 
the present price for natural gas. Is it fair 
for working people to be ‘held up’ by another 
unjust deal?” 

A similar bill has already passed the House. 
If cleared by the Senate, the bill will then 
go to President Truman—for his approval or 
disapproval. Last year Mr. Truman officially 
opposed the bill that was then pending. 
There are rumors in Washington that the 
President for some reason is ready to change 
his position. I hope these reports are 
unfounded. 

The Kerr bill is a hodgepodge, piecemeal, 
special-interest proposal. It is a sorry ex- 
ample of the thinking of some of our 
leaders—they seem to be willing to have 
everybody regulated, or competed with, or 
interfered with by the Federal Government, 
except, of course, everybody but themselves. 

High-pressure politics should not be per- 
mitted to influence a decision vitally affect- 
ing the welfare of 40,000,000 American gas 
consumers. 

We should carry on by reasonable regula- 
tion of monopoly our earnest efforts to make 
the free-enterprise system work. 

This is your Senator, Jim Kem, reporting 
from the Senate Office Building in Washing- 
ton. Thank you for listening. I hope you 
will be listening at this same time, same 
station, next week. 





Proposed Reduction of Personnei at 
Veterans’ Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY DARBY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. DARBY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s recent decision to reduce person- 
nel at veterans’ hospitals throughout the 
country, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this time 
an excellent editorial entitled “The 
Heart of the Matter,” from the March 11 
issue of the Topeka State Journal, an 
outstanding daily newspaper published 
at Topeka, Kans. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


Amid all the confusing, ill-informed, and 
contradictory reports about the VA’s at- 
tempted cut-back at Winter Hospital here, 
one truth seems to us to have come clear. 

That is, there is room aplenty for econ- 
omy and more efficiency in the total Vet- 
erans’ Administration set-up, but in the way 
improvement is sometimes sought in the 
wrong way, the cutting is being ordered in 
exactly the service that shouldn’t be cut— 
the medical service—while the real over- 
growth is neglected. 

Winter VA Hospital is described by the 
VA’s own neuropsychiatry chief in Wash- 
ington in these words: “We regard it as the 
best hospital in the world. It is a major 
training center and has been the force in 
the psychiatric training and treatment pro- 
gram.” 

The background for such an estimate is 
familiar to many of us. The VA came here 
a few years ago smarting under justified 
criticism directed at the old regime. It 
wanted to make a fresh start. Under the 
new leadership of Gen. Omar Bradley it took 
over Winter Hospital from the Army. Be- 
cause the world-famed Menninger Psychiatric 
Center was located here, VA under General 
Bradley determined to get the Menninger 
Foundation’s aid to create a model, a pilot 
institution that would become a pivotal VA 
medical center and show the way to others. 
Winter was not only to be a treatment but 
a training center. Physicians were to be 
trained in the modern psychiatric approach 
to mental and emotional ills. That was 
done, magnificently. Results and then rec- 
ognition came. Several of the most influen- 
tial national magazines sent their best writers 
here and told the story to the Nation of 
something that had never been done be- 
fore. Hundreds of specialists from all over 
the world visited Winter, carrying away with 
them the vision and the inspiration not 
only of a great hospital, but of a new kind 
of hospital. We have talked to a great many 
of these case-hardened observers, know what 
they say and how they feel. As an inter- 
ested member of the laity, we have seen Win- 
ter inside and out, lived with it here all these 
postwar years. This newspaper thinks Win- 
ter VA Hospital is something unique and 
vital nationally, medically, humanly. We 
believe in Winter Hospital and in all that 
is being done there for sick veterans of our 
wars. 

Now, saying that, let us tell you that we 
have also studied the Hoover Commission 
reports on the VA, and its recommendations 
about what should be done. We found what 
the National Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover report found, and concur in its state- 
ment, to wit, “At no place in the Commis- 
sion’s reports were ther: made any recom- 
mendations for the increase or curtailment 
of mevtical benefits or other services to vet- 
erans. Its recommendations covered only 
the better management of existing pro- 
grams.” Policy decistons as to what the 
people owe to veterans are dealt with as 
strictly the affair of Congress, which has 
la‘'d down the principles for ex‘sting pro- 
grams. Everything in the Hoover report is 
geared to the question of how many veterans 
may be given the best of medical care. Econ- 
omies are sought that would not impair 
essential, needed services. 

The VA should be trimming, as we stated 
at the outset, but the hospitals, particulariy 
the best, the pilot, the model hospitals of 
which Winter is the foremost, should be ap- 
proached with the utmost care and caution, 
not the heavy hand of the recent order. It 
is in VA’s paper administration, princi- 
pally in Washington, andc at employee’s desks, 
that savings could and should be made, not 


at the bedsides of sick men. The Hoover 


Commission Task Force or Vetcrins’ Affairs 
estimated that there could be annual sav- 
ings of 70 millions in handling veterans’ 
aflairs, particularly as relating to insurance, 
claims, overcomplicated procedures, printing, 
schooling payments, overpayments (totaling 
179 millions to date, of which 50 millions 
have not been recoverei), and so on. 

Most of the cuts ordered for Winter would 
cripple medical services to ailing veterans 
now in the hospital, and waiti:g to get in. 
The cuts would cripple the program of physi- 
cian-training by reducing the staff, staff 
hours, and human facilities for training, by 
which many other VA hospitals have bene- 
fited and are benefiting in receiving doctors 
and specialists trained here. A training hos- 
pital needs more staff than others. We be- 
lieve VA anid the taxpayers are reilly getting 
their money’s worth, and much more, at the 
hospital here. 

Tke VA is well advised in its indic.tion Fri- 
day that the order respecting Wintcr will be 
reexamined and reevaluated, in its recogni- 
tion that Winter is a unique situation within 
the total medical set-up. Let VA trim the 
unessentials of administrative and bureau- 
cratic falderal, of which it has been drawn a 
picture, and VA will earn the gratitude of 
veteran and ronveteran alike. ut let VA 
hold on to its greatest psychiatric hospital, 
and to the way that has been pointed here, 
as to the heart of the matter, which in fact 
the Winter meaning is. 





Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the RecorD a compelling editorial for 
the case of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of March 21. The 
editorial is reproduced in full text: 


HAWAII AND ALASKA 


The Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs owes the public interest an early 
and extensive hearing on bills proposing 
statehood for Alaska and Hawail. 

Both proposals have passed the House in 
recent days. And in the Senate there are 
pending a number of bills dealing with each 
case. But the Interior Committee, of which 
Senator JosePpH O’MAHONEy, Democrat, of 
Wyoming is chairman, has not yet put any 
of them down for hearing. 

There are a number of puzzlers in this 
situation. The logic of statehood for these 
important and increasingly sensitive Amer- 
ican territories, is unshakable on its face. 

Each is inextricably a part of our nutional 
surival. Each is tied to us by economic, 
strategical and political necessity. 

Each suffers, in its present condition, from 
the oppressions of bureaucracy that are in- 
evitably a part of Territorial administration 
by the Federal Government. 

The necessities which bind these Terri- 
tories to us are not going to get any weaker 
as time goes by, but instead will intensify. 
In a military way, alone, Hawaii and Alaska 
must be American to the core, for this Na- 
tion’s well-being. 

And just as the basic reasons for Hawail 
and Alaska to be American grow in import- 
ance as time goes by, so does the necessity 
for them to shed the feeble status of Terri- 
tories. 
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WHY IS THERE OPPOSITION? 


They cannot ever really grow up as long 
as the Federal Government is running them, 
as branch offices of the Interior Departmen; 
and general playgrounds for bureaucrats on 
the make. And the longer that growing up 
is delayed, the harder it is to grow up at aj 

Yet obvious as all the foregoing is, sti; 
there rums somewhere in both Alaska ang 
Hawaii a current of opposition to statehood. 
We are frank to admit we don’t Know why 
there is opposition or who operates it, but 
we do sense it is there. 

The earliest possible Senate hearings are 
indicated therefore, in order to get the oppo. 
sition out in the open, examine it, under. 
stand it and demonstrate it’s weakness. 

Undoubtedly there are possible arguments 
against statehood for these two Territories 
but none as important to the United States 
as the reasons for it. 

The House has voted for statehood. The 
Senate owes the country some action on its 
own part. Now. 





National Boys’ Club Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as we recognize the youth of today as 
the leaders of tomorrow, it is fitting that 
we pay tribute to the National Boys’ 
Clubs which are being honored this week 
throughout the country. These clubs are 
doing for our young boys exactly what 
we who are interested in the spread of 
democracy would like to do on an inter- 
national scale. Here is a marvelous op- 
portunity for our children—learning to 
work, play, and live together; develop- 
ing a comradeship, a sense of fair play, 
a will to share. Boys become united in 
these clubs even though there may be 
many dividing factors present. Race, 
color, creed—what do those words mean 
to the 300,600 members of boys’ clubs? 
Not very much, Iam sure. Those factors 
are relegated to a baek seat and sup- 
planted by a genuine admiration for good 
timing at the bat or “a fast curve.” That 
is how it should be—appreciate talents 
and forget differences. 

Boys’ clubs which are nonsectarian 
were first organized on a national basis 
in 1906. There are now 325 clubs with 
over 300,000 members, aged 8 to 20. Al- 
though more attention is attracted to 
the work done with delinquents and un- 
derprivileged groups, the boys on the 
whole are average normal youngsters. 
The need for such organizations is only 
too apparent. Herbert Hoover who has 
been chairman of the national board 
since 1936 once estimated that over 3.- 
000,000 boys would never find outdoor 
living except in crowded city areas. NO 
wonder they all flock to the club where 
every possible chance is given them for 
wholesome recreation, physical develop- 
ment, and friendship. 

Mr. David W. Armstrong is the execu- 
tive director of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Inc. In a recent article appearing 
in Coronet, Mr. Armstrong said that 
there seems to be a chain reaction. Many 
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boys who found fun and guidance 
through the boys’ clubs have now be- 
come leaders. Armstrong, himself, be- 
longe ed to a one-room club in Pittsfield, 
rs iss. He did part-time work at the club 
and la ter became director of the club in 
Worcester from 1907 to 1941. His feel- 
ings for boys and the clubs are expresse 

simply: 

Children are the most important of our 
natural resources. Most of them will grow 
up into useful citizens, but there is a mi- 

5 hat needs guidance. More important, 








leré the opportunity for making even 
the best of the crop more tolerant, more co- 
operative and more democratic. 


The work of these clubs should never 
be underestimated. A glance at the lists 
of alumni reveals many leaders, clergy- 

men, physicians, athletes, and such, that 
we acclaim. I would like to praise the 
boys today who are now members and ex- 
tend my congratulations to the boys’ 
clubs this week. 
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Reform in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 5. 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post of March 21, 
entitled “Reform in Connecticut.” I 
think other States could well follow, as 
the editorial suggests, the excellent ex- 
ample cet by this program initiated by 
Gov. Chester Bowles. 

‘e being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 









REFORM IN CONNECTICUT 


Following the example of the Hoover Com- 
mission, Connecticut is making a heroic ef- 
rt to modernize its governmental system. 
Its commission on State government organi- 

ti as issued a series of reports indicat- 
ing that the tesk of shaping State institu- 
s to the needs of the present day is no 


t than in the case of the Federal 
) 
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Government. Since the obsolescence that is 
paguing Connecticut is typical of conditions 
to be fcund in many other States, the ex- 
ampie that Gov. Chester Bowles is setting 


may Well prove to be contagious. 

n early stage in the Connecticut study 

it became apparent that one major millstone 

around the neck of good government is the 
te constitution itself. Connecticut has 

ded her constitution 47 times. The in- 


vestigators found that it is no longer 
“Tairly intelligible to lay readers.” The only 
wey to understand it is, quite literally, to 
read backwards. Only a complete re- 
Graiting will make it a useful and reliable 


carter of modern government, and that is 
a € commission has recommended. In- 
cidentally, the commission thinks it is 
ble to avoid calling a constitutional con- 

~a method that has produced nega- 


ution prepared by a legislative com- 
hussion for submission to the voters. 

Much of the streamlining visualized by the 
commission would be accomplished by means 


results in the past—and to have a new 
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of constitutional charg?2s. Among the 
changes recommended are the short ballot, 
concentrating public interest in the election 
of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor and 
members of the general assembly; automatic 
and periodic redistricting of the senate; re- 
duction in the size of the house of repre- 
sentatives; annual sessions of the assembly, 
with no fixed adjournment date; prohibition 
of dual office-holding; elimination of elected 
sheriffs and probate judges; home rule for 
towns and cities, with no special local legis- 
lation; and a better methcd of effecting con- 
stitutional amendments and revisions. The 
reorganizers also suggest that provision be 
made for the recall of elected officers, direct 
primaries, the initiative and referendum, and 
an enlarged declaration of rights. 

It is a mistake, as the report itself acknowl- 
edges, to place too much reliance on the re- 
call, initiative, and referendum. The recall 
is likely to result in mere political harass- 
ment, and the initiative and referendum 
seem scarcely in keeping with the principle 
of the short ballot, although all three can 
doubtless be used to advantage in some situ- 
ations if abuses can be avoided. What is 
really important is that Connecticut is mov- 
ing to modify its governmental machinery 
and its organic law in accord with present- 
day requirements. The District of Columbia 
and trap areas that are engaged in a similar 
struggle can only wish Connecticut well in 
its undertaking. 





Dennis J. McMahon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF N™W YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the REecorp, I include therein an arti- 
cle from the January issue of Marine 
News honoring the Honorable Denis J. 
McMahon, recently appointed collector 
of internal revenue of the second dis- 
trict of New York: 

Meet Denis J. McMAHON, THE SHIPPING 
WorLD’s New CoLLector or INTERNAL 
REVENUE 
From Wall Street runner to runner-up for 

the top-flight office of collector of internal 

revenue for the second New York district in 
but a very few years, and to be appointed to 
this important post in the world’s greatest 

port by President Truman—that is Denis J. 

fcMahon. He has held only two jobs in his 

brief span of life so far, being probably the 
youngest collector of internal revenue New 

York ever had. 

A Yorkville, Manhattan, boy, when he fin- 
ished high school he went to work for the 
distinguished old Wall Street brokerage house 
of Clark, Dodge & Co. as a runner. Then 
he worked on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

When the 1929 crash came he had to look 
for another job. In less time than it takes 
to say, “Who killed cock robin?” he landed 
one in the upper West Side office of the col- 
lector of internal revenue, New York district. 
Soon after Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
to the Presidency for his first term Denis 
McMahon was appointed deputy collector. 

As chief deputy, he supervised the other 
deputies charged with the enforcement of the 
collection of various Federal taxes, investi- 
gation of delinquent taxpayers, serving liens 
and levies, and assisting taxpayers who called 
at the office. 
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His was a big job, though one little heard 
of and about b y the people of the metropolis. 
The tax work of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is divided up into different branch- 
es—three main divisions in New York: The 
special agents, who investigate all criminal 
fraud cases; the revenue agents, who are pri- 
marily auditors, and are responsible for un- 
covering much additional tax; and the col- 
lcctors, whose job it is to see that the Govern- 
ment’s tax money is collected. The — 
agents and the internal revenue zents 
work directiy under the Bureau of Int ernal 

evenue in Washington, D. C. 

Denis McMahon could regale everycne in 
the shipping world with laughter relating 
some of his experiences—cnly he just hasn't 
got the time. However, if you want to get a 
big laugh out of him, just ask him about the 
batch of rabbit fur he had to confiscate for 
nonpayment of texes that smeiicd up the 
whole building for weeks—until it was auc- 
tioned off. Then, there was the deputy who 
got his face slapped because he told a nice 
old lady she was delinquent. 

McMahon learned all about taxes and such 
things by hurdling four civil service promo- 
tions to his job before being made collector. 
He’s been a tax man for 16 years 

As a matter of choice, thcugh, he prefers to 
use his talent for collecting money to hel 
about a dozen outfits like the Poor Boys 
Priesthood Association, Beth Israel, or the 
Yeshiva El Torah. He’s been doing that for 
about 10 years. Of course, it doesn’t quite 
add up to the $30,000,C00,000 a year in taxes 
from a million reluctant citizens that will 
fall to his lot now as collector of internal 
revenue. 

Hanging on the walls of the collector’s 
Office in the United States Customs House 

overlocking Battery Park and New York Bay 
is a recognition from the Pope for work done 
with poor boys desiring to enter the priest- 
hood; an honorary membership certificate 
he received in 1945 from the Internal Revenue 
Post 1255, American Legion, for meritorious 
service, and numerous other fine testimonials. 

Young, alert, in every sense a gocd fellow; 
friendly, dynamic, with an infecticus smile 
and a happy, wholesome countenance—that’s 
Denis McMahon, collector of internal reve- 
nue for the greatest port in the world, New 
York. 

Marine News takes this pleasurable oppor- 
tunity to welcome, as well as congratulate 
him in his new high office, and to Wish him 
everything this beginning of the New Year 
of 1850 can hold forth, and so to continue 
for many more years to come. 








The Growing Protest Against Excessive 
Taxation 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a steadily growing volume of protest 
against present excessive tax burdens. 
One of the most articulate of these 
comes in a “grass roots” protest from the 
editor of the Casey (ill.) Daily Reporter. 
Mr. B. F. Morgan, the editor, chose the 
week of income-tax payments to focus 
the attention of his readers on the stead- 
ily growing costs of Government. Un- 
der permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, I am including the text 
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of his editorial, which, I might add, has 
attracted much attention and comment 


from his readers: 
CASEY AT BaT 
(By B. F.) 


Good news next week. Navarily. 

Or is March 15th one of good news? 

Nine people out of ten wholeheartedly 
agree that the day has no significance but 
strongly indicates utter ruin if it continues a 
law of the land, nor is it one to produce 
even good thoughts. It is a day made so by 
man himself in which he discourages youth 
from thrift; in which he has caused more 
liars in America than any one law ever 
passed. This income “tax law which was con- 
ceived and born below hades is one that is 
heart-rendering to one of ambition. The 
payment of such a tax is causing one who 
was or is possessed of ambition to lose cour- 
age, to give up in dispair and policy or to 
accept teaching that thriftiness pays. It is 
causing apathy in ambition because you pay 
out something with no value received. You 
pay out sums that have taken brains and 
toil to financially produce. What’s the use 
of working to accumulate for old age or 
what’s the use of being ambitious, just to 
see vour savings go out in taxes that nobody 
knows where they go other than to see one 
group living handsomely on the profits of 
another group who works diligently to save 
to be thrifty, to have something someday so 
they too may live in better circumstances, 

What good does it do to work hard and 
then give it away. What accomplishment is 
there at the year’s end to have to part with 
savings that have been laboriously made. 
Isn't it about time to halt such an idiotic 
tax? 

Our hat’s off to Vivian Kellums in Connec- 
ticut who is even opposing collection of 
withholding taxes. She thinks she is en- 
titled to compensation if this is a require- 
ment. She has other things to do during 
the day besides collect such taxes, the use 
of such taxes for what purpose. 

We need some more Vivians in this coun- 
try to lead the way. If one will lead, then 
people are similar to sheep and the rest will 
follow. We have become so apathetic that 
today if somebody says “No” they are classed 
as radical. You can call the column a radical 
or whatever you want to but we like the idea 
of saying “No” when it seems necessary to 
do. Right here even in Casey we have become 
so used to never hearing the word “no” 
that most all walks of life sanction an ism 
that “Oh well, it may be all right. Why 
oppose it. Maybe it’s all right.” We know 
in one service club that attitude has taken 
place, we know other groups who follow suit. 
It’s time to wake up. And if we don’t wake 
up soon, you won't even have a ragged shirt 


to wear. You'll have a chain and serial 
number. This logic isn’t hearsay. It’s not 
fantastic. It’s the way we're going, for all 
signs so indicate. 

In the name of God and humanity, give 
us some men to run this country who can 


keep their heads cool and their feet on the 
ground. Give us some men who can implore 
the Almighty for guidance of the Nation 
rather than a bunch of poker-playing mam- 
mas Give us some men who cannot fathom 
pussyfooting but who are possessed of com- 
mon sense rather than a Harvard education; 
men who are for whom they serve instead 
of some foreign alliance; men who know the 
faith of their fathers, who built this country 
on private enterprise, rugged individualism, 
built on a better-mouse-trap idea; people 
who are free instead of burdened with taxes, 
for what? Yes; God, give us men. We are 
making life hard to live. 

We send men to Washington and State 
legislatures who are no more fit to be there 
than a man in the moon. In Illinois the 
latest blunder coming out of Springfield is 
the school situation which was legislated 


similar to a cart before the horse. In Wash- 
ington we send men there to govern affairs, 
but all they do is meet in committee and 
argue on some insignificant matter that 
doesn’t amount to a whoop, whereas time is 
ill-spent. They squander but know nothing 
of how the money is made, by whom, and 
care little where it goes. 

If we couldn’t take a half-dozen ordinary 
citizens at random from this town and do 
a better job, then we’d come home with the 
tail under the hind legs; and the first thing, 
if we would ever be there, would be to let 
the people know that America comes first, the 
use of common sense sO much outmoded 
would return pronto, and there'd be no ex- 
cise tax, income tax, and all this other tom- 
foolery taxation. If a man made a dime, it 
would be his to spend, even for a glass of beer, 
and before we got this done we’d send Con- 
gress home and let the country have a major 
rest from legislation. There are so many 
laws now on the books and so many being 
passed and so many being written for ap- 
proval that it’s worse than nauseating, and 
the funny part—it’s really comical—nobody 
knows what they’re about, including the 
authors. 

Let’s wake up. Accumulation of grains of 
sand, though small, will soon build a sand 
bar, and try moving that in an hour. Let’s 
wake up—get America back for Americans. 
Let’s wake up with some common sense and 
practical knowledge rather than theory. 
Let’s wake up and—it’s not too late—enjoy 
life more abundantly with a free dollar, for 
with the present trend we are making life 
a burden. 

It’s time to wake up; it’s time to rid our- 
selves of additional laws and taxes; and it’s 
time to rid ourselves of such a deplorable, 
fraudulent tax as the income tax. 

What do you think? 





Presidential Electors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Mr. J. Harvie Williams which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
March 6, 1950: 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS—AMENDMENT PRO- 
VIDING FOR DistRicr ELEcTION SYSTEM 
ADVOCATED 


To the Epiror oF THE NEw YorRK TIMES: 

Although the Lodge-Gossett amendment 
to change the method of electing the Presi- 
dent passed the Senate by the necessary 
two-thirds majority, it has no chance of 
approval by this House of Representatives. 
If there is to be any electoral reform by this 
Congress, the opponents of the present 
highly unsatisfactory system must turn to 
the proposed amendment by Representative 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., Of New York, which 
provides: 

“Each State shall choose a number of elec- 
tors of the President and Vice President, 
equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress, in the same manner 
as its Senators and Representatives are 
chosen.” 

It further provides that when no candidate 
receives a majority of the electoral vote the 
final choice will be made from among the 
persons having the three highest numbers by 
a joint session of the House and Senate vot- 
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ing as a body, with three-fourths of the 
combined membership necessary for a quo- 
rum. Election will be by plurality on the 
first roll call. 

The. Lodge-Gossett amendment would 
abolish Presidential electors, retain the pres. 
ent basis for allotting electoral votes to the 
States and divide the electoral vote in each 
State among the candidates for President in 
direct proportion to the popular vote the 
receive therein, calculated to the third deci- 
mal place and farther if necessary to resolve 
a tie. Should no candidate win 40 percent 
of all the electoral votes, the final choice 
would be made by a joint session of the Con. 
gress voting by the head. 


DIFFERING PLANS 


Both of these electoral reform pla: 2 
as different from the present system as t) 
are different from each other. The Couder 
amendment is really the plan of the foun 
ing fathers before it was violated by the 
States in the rise of parties. It will be of- 
fered as a substitute for the Lodge plan. 

The structure of. our general government 
is based on a mixture of Federal and Na- 
tional principles. The Senate, in which 
each State has equal representation, is the 
Federal body, while the House of Represent- 
atives, being based on population, is the na- 
tional body. The Congress of the United 
States, in every action, expresses the Federal 
and National principle. 

The founding fathers regarded the elec- 
toral college as a counterpart body to t 
whole Congress in joint session for the si: 
purpose of choosing the President and ¢ 
Vice President. To each State they g 
electoral power equal to the congression: 
power. The electoral college was and sti 
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is necessary to articulate the Federal 
National basis of the Presidency. It 
and still is necessary to maintain the sepa 
ration of executive and legislative powers 
essential element in the structure of 
Government. There is no way to bring ab 
the direct popular election of the Preside: 
without destroying our dual sovereignty. By 
abolishing the electoral college the Lodge 
amendment would be a long first step in that 
direction. 

The problem sought to be solved springs 
from the State-wide election of all of as 
State’s presidential electors, so that a plu- 
rality of a single vote may elect 47 electors 
of one party in the State of New York with- 
out a commensurate shift in congressional 
power. A balancing of electoral and congres- 
sional power can be had by electing all Repre- 
sentatives on State-wide tickets, as Senators 
and electors are now elected, or merely 
by electing those electors corresponding to 
Representatives in congressional districts 
That is one of the essential features of the 
Coudert plan of electoral reform. 


EFFECTS OF ADOPTION 

Adoption of the Coudert amen t 
would have these effects: 

Division of each State’s electoral power 
among the political parties on the same basis 
as its congressional power is divided among 
them, thus giving national parties (me! 
aggregations of State parties) Presidential 
power commensurate with their congr:s- 
sional power—an ideal situation. 

Give the Presidency to any party winning 
the equivalent of a bare majority in th 
House (218) and a bare majority of the Stat 
(25 with 50 electors). 

Give the President and the Congress 
a body the same constituency, cast up in the 
same form, thus ending the basis of the ideo- 
logical conflict inherent in the present im- 
balance of electoral and congressional p we! 

Reduce to proper proportions States now 
having large blocs of doubtful electoral votes 
and make able men from other States avail- 
able for presidential nominations. 

Besides, proportional representation w i 
create a greater disparity in the States and 
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sections between the electoral power and con- 
gressional power of the parties—certainly no 
pasis for party government. For instance, 
the Republicans would lose electoral power 
in the Northern States, where their congres- 
sional power rests, and gain electoral power 
in the South, where they have no congres- 
sional power. 

The Coudert amendment will solve our 
electoral problem within the framework of 
the established structure of our Government 
simply and effectively. It should be adopted. 

The freakishness of the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment should condemn it, 

J. HARVIE WILLIAMS. 

New York, March 2, 1950. 





For Want of a Code 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 
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Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include herewith an editorial titled “For 
Nant of a Code,” which appeared in 
today’s Washington Post, March 22, 
1950: 

For WANT OF A CODE 

Much of the hullabaloo that Senator Mc- 
CartHy has aroused with his trumped-up 
charges might have been avoided by a code 
of fair procedure for congressional investi- 
gations. Acting without any such code, the 
Tydings subcommittee made a sincere effort 
to restrict Mr. McCartHy to presentation 
of facts and to give equal prominence to 
the denials of persons recklessly accused of 
Communist sympathies. But its efforts have 
not prevented the broadcasting of irrespon- 
charges from the committee room. Nor 
have they prevented the spread of confusion 
and loose suspicions relating to our foreign 
I The primary responsibility falls, of 
course, on Senator McCartny, but his tirades 
could and would have been shortcircuited by 
proper investigative procedures. 

The best investigators of our time have 
worked quietly until they assembled sub- 
itial facts to go on. This means careful 
staff work before open hearings are held. It 
is the business of the staff to separate flimsy 
and groundless charges from charges that 
have some evidence behind them. Then 
when the open hearing goes forward, a con- 
Sistent and well-rounded picture can be 
presented, without releasing any trial bal- 
ns filled with hot air or poison gas. Ex- 
perience has shown that when individual 
reputations are at stake such preliminary 
investigative work and screening is impera- 
uve if the rudiments of fa:rness are to be 
observed. 

At the beginning of the present inquiry 
nator TyDINGS made extraordinary efforts 
to be fair. He insisted on bringing imme- 
diately into the record relevant facts about 
each case—facts that Senator McCartuy had 
ignored. In this way he exposed the hollow- 
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ne s of the McCarthy accusations. But the 
result was to fill the air with a bedlam of 
cnarges and countercharges highly damaging 


to our national unity and to the conduct of 
Our foreign policy. As a practical matter, we 
that any committee can be prepared 
give immediate refutation to wild charges, 
, if it could, a great deal of harm would 
nevertheless be done by officially airing mere 
r and disconnected bits of information 

t add up to nothing. 
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What has been lacking here is careful staff 
work, Only on Monday did the subcommit- 
tee get from Senator McCartnuy in confidence 
a list of 81 cases of alleged Communist in- 
filtration in the State Department. Ob- 
viously the subcommittee should have had 
this list and should have done extensive 
checking as to the facts before any hearings 
were held. Then it could have given the 
public facts instead of Mr. McCartny’s in- 
flamed imaginings. With members of both 
parties and a competent staff on hand to see 
that the facts were properly sifted, there 
would have been no danger of a whitewash- 
ing. And the Senate could have saved itself 
from an orgy of mud throwing. 

Apparently the committee now intends to 
sift the evidence carefully and check it 
against State Department records before any 
further hearings are held. That is all to the 
good. But the fact remains that, in the 
hearings to date, Senator McCartuy has suc- 
ceeded in taking the ball and running wild 
with it. This seems to us greatly to 
strengthen the case for adoption of a code 
of fair procedure for all congressional inves- 
tigations. Two years ago we printed a series 
of editorials pointing to the need for such 
a code, and outlining what it should contain, 
The pertinence of the rules we suggested, 
and perhaps additional ones, looms even 
larger today. For Congress is falling in the 
esteem of the people, and that decline is 
likely to continue until it curbs the misuse 
of its vast investigative power to serve petty, 
mean, and partisan ends. 





Cooperative Housing for Middle-Income 
Families 
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Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by President Green, of 
the A. F. of L., in behalf of H. R. 7402: 


The American Federation of Labor is 
wholeheartedly supporting H. R. 7402, the 
cooperative-housing bill for middle-income 
families. 

There can be no doubt that additional 
legislation is needed to meet the acute hous- 
ing needs of this group whose incomes are 
too high to qualify them for public housing 
and too low to afford the new homes being 
constructed by private builders. Discussion 
of this bill has developed an unusual amount 
of confusion. Yet the reasons why you should 
vote for it are essentially very simple. 

The only way the housing needs of this 
middle-inconfe group can be met without an 
outright Government subsidy is through a 
cooperative-housing program. In order for 
cooperative-housing projects to get under- 
way they will need proper private financing. 
The bill provides this, without any increase 
in the public debt, by allowing private funds 
to purchase certain Government-backed de- 
bentures. The proceeds from the sale of 
these debentures would in turn be loaned to 
cooperatives. 

Strict requirements have been included 
covering allowances for reserves (one-quarter 
of 1 percent) and administration (one-half 
of 1 percent). The cooperative-housing proj- 
ects will be sound business enterprises, wita 
a 10-percent equity required for all partici- 
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pants. Ample safeguards against speculation 
are also in the bill. 

The results of utilizing the ccoperative 
techniques together with the financing ar- 
rangements in the bill are the only way to 
make possible monthly payments of $60—-$70 
a month on units now renting for $85-$95 a 
month. 

In behalf of 8,500,000 members of the 
American Federation of Labor, I specifically 
request that you vote for H. R. 7402, as re- 
ported by the House Banking and Currency 
‘Committee. 





New Iron-Ore Fields Found in Northwest 
Central Minnesota 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, new dis- 
coveries of iron ore in northwest central 
Minnesota may bring new prosperity to 
a section of my own district, the Ninth 
of Minnesota, and may help solve the 
problem of finding needed iron ore for 
our Nation. 

An interesting story of the discovery of 
iron-ore deposits was reported in tho St. 
Paul Dispatch for March 7, 1950. I am 
sure the article will be of interest to 
Members of the Congress. 

It follows: 


New IRon-OrE FIELD INDICATED IN BECKER- 
OTTER TAIL COUNTIES 

Location of a huge magnetic field with 
definite possibilities of commercial iron ore 
development in Becker and Otter Tail Coun- 
ties was announced today by the University 
of Minnesota. 

Dr. C. H. Scawartz, geology professor and 
director of the Minnesota geological survey, 
said he is very optimistic abovt the field 
uncovered by the aerial doodle-bug sv ‘vey. 

The doodle bug, or magnetometer detector 
unit, is slung from a specially equipped air- 
plane by a long cable. It is used to locate, 
not ore itself, but the type of glacial drift 
known to contain iron ore. 

“Locating the ore itself is like finding the 
plums in a pudding,” Dr. Schwartz said to- 
dey. “In this case I think experimental 
drilling by the iron-ore companies may be 
extremely rewarding. 

“The glacial drift is between 190 and 300 
feet deep, and drilling will be admittedly 
expensive but I feel strongly that it would 
be worth it. With the search for new ore 
fields extending to remote parts of the world, 
a new discovery in a strategic location like 
Minnesota would be invaluable.” 

The newly discovered magnetic field is in 
the shape of a rough letter “E,” 50 to 30 miles 
wide, lying partly in Otter Tail and partly in 
Becker Counties. 

Some exploratory core drilling was done in 
Otter Tail County in 1910, Dr. Schwartz says, 
and developed an ore-bearing rock forma- 
tion at 350 feet. Because the glacial drift 
at this point was at 294 feet, work was 
abandoned as being tou expensive. 

Dr. Schwartz feels that the area should be 
systematically reexamined. He doesn’t 
promise another Mecabi range, but he says, 
“You never can tell what you will find.” 
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A Post Mortem on the Coal Strike 
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OF ILLINOIS 
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Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial titled “A 
Post Mortem on the Coal Strike,” which 
appeared in the St. Louis Labor Tribune 
on Thursday, March 16, 1950: 

A Post MORTEM ON THE COAL STRIKE 

The current issue of Labor, organ of the 
national railroad unions, stated that the new 
coal mine argeement signed last week was a 
triumph for both President Truman and John 
L. Lewis, and a stunning defeat for the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

That is a factual summation. As the 
article points out, President Truman “care- 
fully calculated his moves, never lost his 
head, and paved the way for a peaceful settle- 
ment.” 

It also stressed the strongest link in the 
successful chain of events, namely the un- 
daunted determination of the rank-and-file 
miners. Without belittling Lewis, the article 
declared, the rank-and-file in the last anal- 
ysis won the battle. 

As a characteristic indice of this deter- 
mination, the article quotes a Cloverdale, 
Pa., miner who said: “We went on strike for 
a@ new contract, we went hungry for a new 
contract—and we won.” 

However, the one single individual who 
played the decisive role and served as the 
fulcrum which ended this stalemate, was 
Federal Judge Richmond B. Keech. The 
Taft-Hartley law encouraged the coal oper- 
ators to resist collective bargaining on a 
reasonable basis because they thought the 
injunctive weapon provided by the Taft- 
Hartley Act would win the battle for them 
and force the miners back to the pits. 

But unlike another Federal judge, Alan 
Goldsborough, who 2 years ago levied a 
seven-figure fine against the union for ig- 
noring the court order, Judge Keech showed 
he was made of sterner stuff. He refused 
to play dog-in-the-manger for the mine 
owners. That forced them to quickly change 
their tactics and for the first time they 
bargained in good faith as they could have 
done any time during the previous 8 months 
after the old contract expired. 

Labor owes Judge Keech a profound debt 
of gratitude, not only for showing that this 
injunctive phase of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
unenforceable and that you can’t compel 
free American workers to work against their 
will; but because a contrary unjust ruling 
would not only have broken the mine work- 
ers’ union but laid the ground work for 
the busting of all big industrial unions. 

As one distinguished Senator, in close 
touch with the situation, said, “I have no 
doubt that the big financiers and indus- 
trialists, who are back of the coal operators, 
tried to block a settlement except on their 
own terms, because they thought that under 
the Taft-Hartley Act they had Lewis over a 
barrel. Furthermore, they figured that if 
they could break Lewis, they could go ahead 
and break other unions, too. Fortunately for 
the country, the plot failed.” 

It was indeed a great labor victory. But 
to make it a lasting one, Congress should 
heed President Truman’s request to set up 
a fact-finding committee to make an ex- 
haustive long-range study of this obviously 
unstable, sick industry, and find ways and 
means to stabilize it and prevent needless 
future labor-management clashes and con- 
tests for power like the one just closed. 


Middle-Class Housing Bill 
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Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, heretofore 
obtained, I include herein an editorial 
from the St. Louis Labor Tribune of 
Thursday, March 16, 1950, entitled 
“What the Middle-Class Housing Bill 
Could Do.” 

The housing shortage is an evil that 
cuts across income lines. 

It has as little respect for the family 
whose earnings total $3,000 a year as it 
has for the family bringing in half that. 

The bald fact is that rents are high— 
and rents on the few dwellings that do 
become available are completely out of 
reach of low-income groups, and well 
out of range of our middle-income fami- 
lies—those whose earnings amount to 
between $2,700 to $4,400 a year. 

In the past week, for example, the flats 
and apartments advertised for rent in 
St. Louis newspapers show rents far 
above the ability to pay of our middle- 
income groups. 

Here is an efficiency apartment, for ex- 
ample—a small apartment—to rent for 
$90 a month. Here is a one-bedroom 
place for $105. Here are dwellings upon 
dwellings that specifically declare “no 
children.” 

We are often told by real-estate men 
that a family’s rent should not exceed 
one-fourth of its income. At that rate, 
our middle-income groups can afford 
payments for housing of only $50 to not 
more than $85 a month. 

But we know too well that because of 
our national income structure, more of 
the group we seek to help can afford 
closer to $50 a month than $85. 

Can these families buy homes? Most 
of those who write me can’t even afford 
the down payments. Yet they are in 
desperate need of housing. They are po- 
tential buyers, but not at present high 
levels. They need lower prices, and they 
need lower down payments. 

They need lower rents. They need 
rents they can afford, payments which 
will not be so high as to be met only by 
doing without other necessities. 

In this program to spur housing for 
the middle-income group, we will be 
doing more than providing the means 
for many of our people to havt decent and 
adequate dwellings. 

We will be helping to provide jobs, and 
income, for many; we will be aiding busi- 
ness; we will be helping our own gen- 
eral national economic situation. 

There are some who may claim that 
these middle-income citizens can help 
themselves. But can they? I maintain 
not. And I insist they are getting far less 
than value received for the dwellings in 
which they must live because of this na- 
tional housing shortage. 

We have talked about some of the 
places that are coming open now. But 
what of those already rented? Here in 
my St. Louis district is a family paying 
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$90 a month for four inadequate rooms 
over a garage. The father—the only 
breadwinner in the group—brings home 
$65 a week. 

Here in my district is another family, 
a man, his wife, and three children, 
paying $16 a week for three rooms— 
with an outdoor toilet. This is $70 a 
month rent for a family whose income 
is $45 a week. 

This is not just a question of ex. 
cessive rents. It is a question of provid- 
ing housing for people who can afford 
to pay the rate provided by this bil! 
providing better housing and throush it, 
better health, better sanitation, better 
living conditions, 

It is a question of whether we are 
willing to meet our responsibility to 
responsible citizens. Our path is clear, 

The editorial follows: 


WHAT THE MIDDLE Cuiass HOovusinc Br 
CouLtp Do 


There are millions of lower-income families 
who can’t afford to buy a home under eur- 
rent inflated speculative prices. They, along 
with other millions of families are compelied 
to pay more for rent than many of them 
can afford. Still other income groups, who 
have been forced to move to suburban and 
rural areas to find a place to live, have to 
spend more for additional transportation 
than what they often save in rent. 

This means that excessive rent just leaves 
the average tenant with so much less | 
everyday needs such as clothing, food, medi- 
cal care, and a lot of other things which 
also help our dwindling retail trades. 

It therefore does seem logical to assume 
that a Federal law which promotes needed 
cooperative housing for middle-income 
groups on easy terms would be a boon to 
the Nation’s commerce. It would make 
more jobs for building mechanics; stimu- 
late the demand for building materials and 
supplies which provide work for millions of 
persons. It would give these middle-income 
groups more money to buy the products of 
the farmer, manufactured goods, various 
forms of services including medical and 
dental treatment. 

In other words, the present proposed mid- 
dle-income housing bill, if passed by Con- 
gress, will put more money in more people's 
pockets to spend at a time when there is a 
great need for greater consumer spending 
power. 

Let’s hope that Congress, which is now 
considering this bill, does not fall down on 
this opportunity to provide a powerful need- 
ed vitamin to the Nation’s economy. 








Housing Cost Survey 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 


AMERICANS FOR DEMocRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1950 
To: All members of the House Committe: 
Banking and Currency. 
Subject: Housing cost survey, March 6, 19° 
When the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, Jr., 
appeared before your committee to present 
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\pA's views on the subject of middle-income local chapters has conducted such a study 
housing, he was requested to ask the national in 20 cities in 16 States. 
ADA to conduct a housing cost survey and to best source of information was used: i. e., 
as ie findings of this survey on to the FHA, real estate board, local building and 
ee. The national ADA through its loan companies, etc. 







In each city, the 
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The findings of this survey are indicated 
in the attached table. All cost figures are 
current as of March 6, 1950. 

JOHN J. GUNTHER, 
Legislative Reresentative. 
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B'nai B'rith is honored that the Secretary 
General of the United Nations should make 
his first public speech in Washington from 
the platform of our conve ention. 

His life history has marked points of re- 
semblance to the life history of many great 
Americans and further indicates the true 
democratic tradition of Norway. 

He was born in Oslo in 1896. While still 
in high school he was elected president of the 
Norwegian Labor Party’s branch in a suburb 
of Oslo. Later he became legal adviser to the 
Labor Party and a member of its national 
council. He was active in settling contro- 
versies between labor and management. 

He served Norway as Minister of Justice 
as Minister of Commerce, and as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He headed the Norwegian 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
on the United Nations in 1945 and served as 
chairman of the commission which drafted 
the Charter for the Security Council. When 
the first meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations was held in London he 
was elected the first Secretary General of the 
United Nations. 

The prodigious work of the Secretary Gen- 
eral is well known to the world. He has 
devoted himself untiringly and with great 
skill and intense sincerity to accomplishing 
the purposes of the United Nations. He has 
made a great contribution to the peace and 
well-being of > world. 

We are especially indebted to him and to 
the United Nations for i 
in bringing pea 

ito the family 









ing so effectively 


ine, and Israel 


I am privil 
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Just as B'nai B’rith is working for these 
results in the American community and the 
American Nation, so the United Nations is 
working for the same objectives in the whole 
world. 

International peace and security, friendly 
relations, respect for equal rights, self-deter- 
mination, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, and religion, harmoniz- 
ing the actions of nations—these words of 
the United Nations Charter express the most 
Geeply felt desires of peoples all over the 
world. They are words that express the de- 
sires of people of every religious faith, every 
political belief, every social order, every cul- 
tural tradition, and every stage of economic 
development from the most backward to the 
most advanced. 

You will agree that these are great words. 

But, you have the right to ask, what effect 
is being given to them—or can be given to 
them by the United Nations? 

Some people think that the United Na- 
tions has not done much about these goals 
and will not be able to do much about them. 
Some fear that the United Nations is im- 
potent because of the veto, that it has been 
paralyzed by the great power conflict and 
that it has been consigned to the deep freeze 
by the cold war. 

This is a natural impression for people 
to get. The destructive effects of conflict 
between nations rather than the construc- 
tive effort toward harmonizing the actions 
of nations has held the spotlight of atten- 
tion during the past 3 years. 

Nobody should underestimate the dangers 
and difficulties created for the world and 
for the United Nations by the cold war. 
Nevertheless, this impression of the weak- 
ness of the United Nations, natural as it is, 
is very wrong. It is a mistake that must be 
corrected if the world is to succeed in bring- 
ing the cold war to a peaceful end. 

It was only 5 years ago this coming June 
that the Charter of the United Nations was 
signed in San Francisco. That is an ex- 
tremely brief period of time by any measure- 
ment of history. 

Yet during that brief span of 5 years the 
words of the United Nations Charter on hu- 
man rights and freedoms for individuals 
and on equal rights and self-determination 
for nations have been proved by events to 
reflect more accurately the most funda- 
mental forces actually at work in the world 
than any of the slogans of the cold war. 

In my fourth annual report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the work of the Organiza- 
tion I referred to these events when I said: 

“If the importance of these developments 
were correctly assessed, I believe that the 
world would find it possible to approach the 
present east-west difficulties with less hys- 
teria, for they would be more easily seen in 
their true perspective. I believe that the 
rise of dependent peoples and the human- 
rights movement will, in the long run, have 
far more significance and give rise to greater 
events in the second half of the twentieth 
century than will the present ideological 
struggle.” 

As time passes, I think that more and 
more people will come to agree with that 
appraisal, We who live in these times are 
both witnessing and participating in some 
of the greatest changes in the history of the 
world. 

Since the United Nations Charter was 
signed at San Francisco the following coun- 
tries of Asia have gained their independ- 
ence: The Philippines, India, Pakistan, Bure 
ma, Ceylon, Jordan, Israel, Korea, Nepal, 
and the United States of Indonesia. All 
these countries are now either members of 
the United Nations or they have asked to 
be admitted. Together these countries have 
a population of over 600,000,000, four times 
the population of the United States and 


over one-quarter the entire population of 
the world. 

The mere existence of the United Nations, 
with its Charter pledging human rights for 
people and equal rights for nations, has 
helped along this movement. 

In Africa the United Nations, by the action 
of the General Assembly last fall, has become 
the liberator of former colonies. Libya will 
become independent in 1952 and Somaliland 
in 1960. At this moment a United Nations 
commission is consulting the people in a 
third former colony—Eritrea—in order to de- 
termine their wishes as to their future. 

Elsewhere in Africa the national move- 
ments toward freedom and equality are not 
so far advanced. But here, too, the United 
Nations plays a significant role through its 
trusteeship system and through the appli- 
cation of those provisions of the Charter 
that establish for the first time in history 
a degree of international responsibility for 
all dependent peoples. 

The human-rights provisions of the United 
Nations Charter were greatly strengthened 
in San Francisco by the influence of non- 
governmental organizations like B’nai B’rith, 
who were there as consultants or observers. 
Besides its general pledges to promote ob- 
servances of human rights, the Charter spe- 
cifically provided for the creation of a com- 
mission on human rights. 

Under the distinguished ch.irmanship of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt that commission 
worked for 2 years on drafting the universal 
declaration of human rights. The General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted this 
declaration without a single negative vote— 
although there were some abstentions—in 
Paris on December 10, 1948, a little more 
than 1 year ago. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights goes beyond previous declaration of 
human rights in two ways. In the first place 
it is international. It is the first declaration 
of human rights for the whole world in all 
history. In the second place it includes 
not only the traditional rights to political 
and religious freedoms. It is also an ex- 
pression of economic and social rights—such 
rights as the right to work, the right to social 
security, and the right to a decent standard 
of living. 

Like its great predecessors in the Western 
World—Magna Carta, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man—the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is not in itself a law. Like 
them, however, it is a source of law. It 
raises a standard to which all men every- 
where can make appeal and by which they 
can measure the conduct of their Govern- 
ment. 

Most of the rights proclaimed in this dec- 
laration. are not yet enjoyed by most of the 
peoples of the world. Millions do not enjoy 
freedom of speech and religion. Millions are 
denied equal opportunity because of the 
color of their skin or their beliefs. Still 
greater millions have not yet won security 
from poverty and hunger. 

Judging by what has begun to happen 
within a few months after it was first pro- 
claimed, the Declaration of Human Rights 
is going to have a tremendous influence in 
helping people to win wider and more faith- 
ful observance of these rights from their 
governments. 

Decades passed before more than a few 
dozen copies of the Magna Carta were made, 
Years passed before more than a few thou- 
sand copies of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were printed. 

In only 12 months something like 2,000,000 
copies of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights have been printed. Already it has 
been, or is being, translated into 30 lan- 
guages. It has been put on film and on 


posters and repeated in radio broadcasts. - 


And this is only the beginning. 
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I prophesy that the time is not far distant 
when there will be not 2,000,000, but 299. 
000,000 copies of the Universal Declaration ¢; 
Human Rights, and it will be. translated no 
only in 80 languages, but in 90 languages 
If we work faithfully for it the time yj) 
come when there will be a@ copy for eyery 
schoolroom and every public bulletin boar, 
in the world. = 

Already the new Republics of Israe] and 
Indonesia have borrowed from the Declara. 
tion in the drafting of the constitutional 
provisions for the human rights of their 
peoples. It has been cited in court cages 
in this and other countries. Meanwhile the 
Declaration is helping greater numbers of 
people all the time to be more articulate 
and effective in demanding and secuyrino 
observance of these rights from their goy. 
ernments. 

The United Nations is both influencing 
and being influenced by the rise of de. 
pendent people and the human rights move. 
ment in many ways. All the economic ang 
social programs of the United Nations anq 
the 12 specialized agencies associated wit) 
it are directed at winning more equal op. 
portunity and wider enjoyment of human 
rights and freedoms. 

The United Nations new and expanded 
program of technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development, which owes so much 
to the United States Government, and is 
slowly getting under way, is a case in point. 
The present financial scope of this pro- 
gram is modest. The possible ultimate re. 
sults of the program, in terms of higher 
living standards, are immense, provided that 
technical assistance is accompanied and 
followed by capital investment over the next 
10 to 20 years on a bold and creative scale, 

Economic assistance programs carried out 
through the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies offer advantages to both 
lending and receiving countries and to the 
world as a whole. For the lending coun- 
tries the United Nations offers such protec- 
tion against charges of imperialism or of 
using economic aid for purposes of political 
pressure, To the recipient countries United 
Nations programs offer the opportunity to 
join on a basis of equality in planning and 
executing programs that are of benefit to 
lending and recipient countries alike. For 
the world as a whole every United Nations 
program of economic assistance offers an- 
other chance to ease the tensions of the 
cold war. 

I was glad to note that your Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, declared in his 
speech at San Francisco last Wednesday 
that the United States in its financial, eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to countries 


the framework of the United Nations.” | 
am certain that such a policy of working 
through the United Nations will be of bene- 
fit to the United States, to the countries of 
Asia and to the cause of world peace. 
Another point should be made about the 
role of the United Nations in this vast move- 
ment of peoples toward equality in the world 
and toward a fuller realization of human 
rights and freedoms. The United Nations 
is also exerting constant influence to kee) 
it within peaceful bounds. Such grea 
changes as have occurred since the end of 
the war could not have taken place without 
far more violence and bloodshed if the 
United Nations had not existed. 
I wish now to turn briefly to the great 
political issues before the United Nations 
One of these is the question of which g0v- 
ernment should represent China in the 
United Nations as a result of the civil wa! 
As you know, the world is strongly divid 
on the question of Chinese recognition ene 
representation. 
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of the countries with great power privi- 
leges in the United Nations, two—Great Brit- 
ain and the Soviet Union—have recognized 
the new People’s Republic Government in 
Peking. The other great powers, France and 
the United States, continue to recognize the 
Nationalist Government now on the island 

f rmosa. 
eee recognition has been extended 
to the Peking government by 24 countries, 
13 of which are member states. They in- 
clude Asiatic countries like the neighboring 
states of Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
and Pakistan, and such European states be- 
countries, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Nor- 
way, besides Switzerland and others. 

The Nationalist Government at Formosa 
continues to have diplomatic relations with 
« somewhat larger number of governments, 
among them most of the American Republics. 
Finally, there is a third and smaller group 
of countries which do not have regular diplo- 
matic relations with either government. 

You will note that this division among 
the nations of the world does not at all fol- 
low the so-called usual lines. 

I have been trying to help the member 
governments settle the question of who is 
to represent China in the United Nations. 
I am not doing this because the Soviet 
Union and its neighbors have refused to 
attend meetings at which China is repre- 
sented by Nationalist delegates. I have never 
thought walking out of meetings and staying 
away from meetings was a good way to 
settle differences of opinion. 

It is a serious matter to have the Soviet 


Union staying away from United Nations 
meetings, but that is not the first considera- 
tion. The first consideration is the people 


of China. There are 450,000,000 people in 
that country—the greatest in the world and 
in the United Nations in terms of popula- 
tion alone. 

The 450,000,000 people of China are col- 
tively original members of the United 
4 s by the terms of the Charter itself. 
They have a right to be represented in the 
Vnited Nations by whatever government 
; the power to “employ the resources and 
direct the people of the state in fulfillment 
of the obligations of membership” in the 
United Nations. I repeat—whatever govern- 
ment is thus qualified, regardless of its 
ideology. 

Before I conclude I wish to say just a word 
about the role of the United Nations in the 
cold war, 

Can the United Nations do anything about 
the cold war? 






t 
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I think it can, 
United Nations programs of economic as- 
sistance and social welfare will help to reduce 


cold-war tensions, provided such programs 
are carried out on a nonpolitical basis. 

The United Nations has demonstrated its 
capacity for mediation and conciliation of 
bitter conflicts in Palestine, Indonesia, and 





The United Nations has been able to keep 
in peaceful bounds every other dispute 
tween nations that has been brought be- 
re it. The great power veto has not pre- 
{ the Security Council most of the time 
rom performing its conciliating and mediat- 
role. The General Assembly, where there 
no veto, has full power to supplement this 
c work of the Security Council and has 
SO with success in a number of 
neces. 
It is true that no progress has been made 
' the last 2 years and a half toward get- 
agreement on the control of atomic 
y, OF On reducing other armaments, or 
providing military forces to the Security 
| to enforce its decisions. 
heless, the United Nations has the 
advantage of being able to apply to 
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conflicts of power those moderating con- 
trols and conciliating influences that are the 
rosult of the principles of universality and 
sovereign equality among nations. 

There are many resources for peace in the 
United Nations Charter and in the Organiza- 
tion that are either untapped or have been 
only partially used so far. 

For example, the Charter calls for special 
periodic meetings of the Security Council 
at which the members can be represented by 
the foreign ministers or even the heads of 
government. Under the rules the Council 
should hold such meetings twice a year but 
so far there have not been any. 

If such special meetings were to be held as 
a regular thing they should be devoted to a 
periodic review of outstanding issues before 
the United Nations, accompanied by quiet 
and private consultations on these issues 
among the foreign ministers. 

Great results should not be expected from 
any one of these meetings. Their success or 
failure should not be measured in terms of 
decisions reached, but in terms of a step-by- 
step progress toward better understanding 
and the restoration of an atmosphere of mu- 
tual confidence more favorable to the peace- 
ful settlement of outstanding issues. 

Besides the opportunity for progress offered 
by high-level periodic meetings of the Se- 
curity Council, the United Nations offers 
many other possibilities as well. 

I think we should use all these resources 
in order to try to bring the cold war to an 
end. 

I do not believe in political miracles. It 
will take a long series of steps to reduce the 
tensions of the conflict and bring the great 
powers together. 

Equally I do not think the world can safely 
delay taking the first steps on this road of 
negotiation and conciliation. The danger of 
an indefinite continuation of the cold war 
in this age of the atom bomb, the hydrogen 
bomb, and bacteriological weapons is too 
great. 

I want to make certain that I am not mis- 
understood when I speak for negotiation 
among the great powers. I do not mean by 
negotiation surrender or appeasement by 
either side. I mean negotiation—which re- 
quires honest give-and-take by both sides. 

I have been encouraged by the recent re- 
affirmations from the two leading great pow- 
ers—the United States and the Soviet 
Union—about the possibilities of peaceful 
coexistence between them and between the 
different economic and political systems they 
represent. The United Nations was founded 
upon that belief and the hope of world peace 
depends upon its validity. 

What we need, what the world needs, is a 
20-year program to win peace through the 
United Nations. 

I believe that most people everywhere in 
the world will join me in the desire and hope 
that member governments of the United Na- 
tions will make renewed efforts to get to- 
gether on the first steps of such a United 
Nations peace program without delay. 





Andrew Jackson—Great in War, Great in 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent granted me to extend 
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my remarks, I take pleasure in including 
herein an editorial by Harry H. Schlacht, 
which appeared on March 15, 1950, in 
the New York Journal-American. The 
editorial follows: 


ANDREW JACKSON—GREAT IN WaR, GREAT IN 
PEACE 

History is the mirror of the past. It is the 
guide of the present. It is the beacon of 
the future. 

Affection has no greater theme, wisdom 
has no nobler counsel, than the living actions 
of our sainted sires. 

Today is the one hundred and eighty-third 
anniversary of the birth of Andrew Jackson. 
He was the son of destiny. He was the 
seventh President of the United States. 

He was the great warrior in the Battle of 
New Orleans. He is in a class by himself 
in the history of Presidents. 

He was the foe of oppression. He was the 
lover of justice. He was the friend of 
humanity. 

The story of Old Hickory is always inspir- 
ing, is always new. His life sprang from the 
dark valley of obscurity like the peak of his 
favorite Alleghenies—rough, rugged, sub- 
lime, piercing every cloud till its summits 
bathed in the sunlight of heaven. 

Like Niagara Falls or Mount Washington, 
his character more deeply impresses us the 
more it is contemplated. 

Symmetrical, massive, and grand, it chal- 
lenges admiration. It prompts high ideals, 
It excites wonder. 

Washington was the Father of his Country. 
Jefferson was the philosopher of democracy. 
Jackson was its defender. 

In what age did Jackson live? Where in 
the records of history is to be found an era 
in which the human race made mightier 
movements? Vhere is to be found an era 
in which occurred the formation and dis- 
solu. on of European governments and the 
triumph of the American system? 

Today our country is at the crossroads of 
destiny. Today we are engaged in world- 
wide ideological conflict testing whether or 
not our form of government shall continue 
to endure. We are engaged in a desperate 
struggle with enemies within our gates who 
would destroy our sacred institutions, who 
vould impose on us an alien system that 
would mean the end of everything that is 
dear to us. 

Here on this continent Andrew Jackson 
helped to perpetuate a way of living which 
has proved to be the world’s greatest con- 
tribution to the dignity of man. 

It is civilization’s brightest promise. It is 
civilization’s strongest hope. 

Here in America the poorest lad can learn 
from the career of Andrew Jackson—an 
orphan at birth—that poverty is no bar to 
the strength of the free spirit. 

Here in America the avenues of the citadel 
of our strength and the posts of honor are 
open to universal competition. 

Here in America the freedom-giving in- 
stitutions of our land call to the highest 
honors her children from the workshop, from 
the farm, from the city. 

The ranks of American eminence have come 
from the humblest origin. In life, Jackson’s 
career was like the blaze of the sun in the 
fierceness of its noonday glory. In death, 
Jackson was as lovely as the mildest sunset 
of a summer evening when the sun descends 
in cloudless, tranquil beauty. Let us serve 
our country as he served it. Let us serve our 
God as he served Him. 

God grant us the wisdom, the courage to 
protect and preserve America, 
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Selected Statistics on Corporate Profits 
and National Income, 1929-49 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include fhe following statistics: 


Selected statistics on corporate profits and 
national income, 1929-49 


{Millions of dollars] 





| Corporate 
|Corporate|Corporate| profits 
asi National}! profits profits after tax 


before after as percent 
tax of national 


income 


income 











1929 8, 420 9.6 
1930 2, 455 3.3 
1931 —1, 283 —2.2 
1952 —3, 424 —8.2 
193 —362 9 
1934 977 2.0 
1935 2, 259 4.0 
1936 4, 273 6.6 
1937 4, GR5 6.4 
1938 2, 280 4 
1939 5,005 | 6.9 
1940) 6, 447 7.9 
104] 9, 386 9.0 
1942 9, 433 | 6.9 
1943 10, 646 | 6.3 
1944 10, SO8 | 9 
8, 502 | 4.7 
1v4i 13, 940 | 7.8 
1947 } 19,091 | 9.5 


Earnings of a selected group of corporations for 1948 and 1949 





Name of corporation 
vesiemmnnmemaigaaatie 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 


American Smelting & Refining Co..................- 


ae 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co_..... 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co-_-. 
Duke Power Co-_. : 2 Tan ch Sa a A 
du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Co.....- 


ee leased 


General Electric Co_.......- 
General Motors Corp_.........- 
General Tire & Rubber Co 
Hudson Motor Car Co 


Kennecott Copper Corp--..- ‘ 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co_. 
Le Tourneau, R. G., Inc... 
SERENE TI es sicte meiniilnternentinpticcdnnpiiininl 
National Cash Register Co_..--- 

National Lead Co-__. cpdahdinttecnnta le tiadisadtdbialinacaeitasainin 
Packard Motor Car Co__... i a lia tata 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co 
Phelps Dodge Corp. -- a 
Staley, A. E., Manufacturing Co_....._.- 
Stromberg-Carlson Co.....- 
Studebaker Corp__.......... 
Union Tank Car Co 


United Engineering & Foundry Co..............-....-......-- 


Westinghouse Electric Corp 
White Motor Co 


Sources: Wall Street Journal and New York Times. 


Selected statistics on corporate profits and 
national income, 1929-49—Continued 


{Millions of dollars] 


Corporate 


Corporate|Corporate| profits 








Year National | profits profits after tax 
. income before after as percent 
tax tax of national 
income 
1948 226, 204 34, 793 21,174 9.4 
BEE ancmein 221,500 | 4 28, 800 117, 300 7.8 








1 Estimated by the Department of Commerce on the 
basis of a projection of the profits of the first 3 quarters. 
Recent corporate reports indicate that this method may 
underestimate the recovery of the last months of the year. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, published by 
Department of Commerce. 














Earnings of insured commercial banks, 
1941-48 
Amount per 100 percent 
total capital accounts 
Pes F 
| Net profit | Net profit; Net 
Year | before after cur- Net Net 
taxes taxes rent profit | profit 
operat-| before | after 
ing |income| income 
earn- taxes taxes 
ings 
| | 
Thousands | Thousands 
1941 * $504,622 | $454, 622 7. 60 | o. 47 | 6,72 
1942... 520,192 | 440, 651 818} 7.48 | 6. 34 
1943._.| 765,826 | 637,961 9.71 | 10.571 & 82 
1944. __| 751,249 | 11.12] 1236] 9.73 
1945_._| 905,912 | 11.51 | 14.46] 10.87 
1946_..) 4) 902,346 12, 21 13. 60 10. 01 
1947.__| 1,083,639 | 781,307| 11.71] 11.37] 8.20 
745 236 | 12 


1048. 1) 020, 758 | | 12.46 | 10.26 | 7.49 
| | 





Source: Annual Report, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Dee. 31, 1948, pp. 109, 110. 





c ‘arne 
Amount earned of common 1949 


Earnings per share Date 
' . 
| earnings 














1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | released 

Thous. Theus. 1950 
-----) $31,771 | $87, 151 14, 35 16,78 | Mar. 9 
wail 38,927 | 25, 107 13. 47 8.22 | Mar. 13 
wt BW 21, 890 4. 46 5.10 | Mar, 14 
. 2, 582 7, 480 2. 52 1,50 | Mar, 8 
oad 8, 075 9, 689 2. 98 3.06 | Mar, 15 
8, 199 6. 48 8.36 | Mar. 6 
157, 446 3 3. 28 4.52 | Mar. 9 
pence 51, 263 9,77 4.11 3.80 | Mar, 8 
nintaaed 123, 835 25, 63 4. 29 4.36 | Mar, 10 
440, 448 , 434 9. 72 14.64 | Mar, 14 
cee 4, 784 1, 015 7.33 .4 | Mar. 2 
senha 13, 226 10, 111 7.28 5.30 | Mar, 15 
pinta 93, 807 8. 67 4.45 | Mar, 9 
haaaeed 5, 6 i, 33 5. 96 6. 67 | Mar, 14 
4 92 esiiceviea 1.47 | Mar. 6 
ee 3, 33 2, 6: 9, 82 7.75 | Mar. 6 
bea 14, 016 ), 597 7.82 5.92 | Mar, 10 
13,304 4, 749 3. 62 3.88 | Mar, 15 
15, 109 7, 706 1.01 .51 | Mar, 10 
6, 117 &, 252 9,32 10.23 | Feb, 28 
sii 52, 247 34, 715 10. 30 6.85 | Mar, 10 
‘akan 6, 623 4, 338 7.60 4.90 | Mar, 15 
nineties S78 478 2.74 |-=--=--2- Feb. 28 
seulediahea 19, 115 27, 64 8.11 11.70 | Mar. 9 
4, 062 3, 565 3.77 3.31 Mar, 15 
| 5, 046 5, 654 6.08 6.83 | Mar. 15 
| 85, 656 67, 269 4.11 4.95 | Feb, 28 
| 3, 426 971 4.98} 1.41 | Mar. 13 








Young Newspaperman Points Up Difficulty 
in Reducing Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 


Call to the attention of the Members of 





the House an extension of remarks which 
I inserted in the Recorp on February 21, 
It will be found on page A1305 of the Ap- 
pendix and it is entitled “Weekly News- 
paper Editor Points Up Difficulty in Re- 
ducing Appropriations.” 

This is an article written by a young 
man on the staff of the Warren Sheaf, 
published at Warren, Minn., in my con- 
gressional district. His name is Victor 
Aalbu, who each week does a fine job 
of turning out an interesting column for 
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this outstanding weekly newspaper. His 
column is entitled “Chips Off the Block » 
On February 21, in calling attention 
to the column which I had inserted ini 
the Recorp, I had mentioned that it wa: 
written by Neil Mattson. Mr. Mattson 
since has called to my attention the fae: 
that it was Mr. Aalbu who wrote it, | 
take this opportunity to make this eo. 
rection and to again call your attentioy 
to this interesting article showing hoy 
difficult it is to reduce appropriations, 





Birthday of Thomas Alva Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
memory of one of America’s greatest sons 
was honored when the Nation, from coast 
to coast and Lakes to Gulf, combined ip 
a spontaneous observance of February 
11, 1950, as the one hundred and third 
anniversary of the birth of the late 
Thomas Aiva Edison. Edison’s genius, 
which gave the world the electric light, 
the phonograph, the motion picture, and 
numerous greater inventions, was me- 
morialized throughout the Nation and by 
persons from all walks of life. Annually 
throughout the country, Thomas Alva 
Edison is memorialized and I want to in- 
clude the very fine address delivered by 
George E. Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., before the Ro- 
tary Club of Paterson, N. J., memorial- 
izing the great inventor: 

THERE Is THE RiIstInc SUN 


‘’o your eye and imagination, and to mine 
nothing, I suppose, is more impressive than 
the rising sun; increasing the light slowly, 
yet with marvelous speed, from the faintest 
beginnings to the full splendor of a brilliant 
morning. 

This planet of ours was a dreadful place 
in the old days before the sun had done its 
work. Monsters such as flying lizards and 
giant dinosaurs, bigger than 10 elephants, 
infested the earth. The air was so heavy, 
so filled with poison gases, that no creature 
now living could possibly have breathed. 

But the sun has been working a long time 
to improve things, and we have a planet now 
upon which we can live and upon which we 
have made at least some start toward lo0k- 
ing on nature’s better side. In short, nature 
does not frighten us. It was not always £0 

Solomon was called wise. But when the 
thunder roared, and the lightning flashed 
and his conscience troubled him, King 
Solomon you recall, turned away from his 
thousand wives and his numerous other 
doubtful associates. 

He ran to bed and put his head unde! 
an embroidered pillow. He just lay there 
and shivered. Sheba could do nothing for 
him. Poor Solomon. 

It did not enter hic mind that the light- 
ning could be tamed and put to work 

So this is the story of the man who did 
it. Irefer, of course, to Thomas Alva Edison 
Edison was born February 11, 1847. You 
know much about his successes. Let me tei! 
you before I finish something about bis 
failures. 

For it is by their failures and what they 
did in the face of their failures and mis- 
fortunes that we can know most about oul 
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vent men, and learn most that will help 
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s al 
oe. mn, who lived to be 84, and whose 
formal education, as you recall, was limited 
to 3 months in the public school at Port 
Huron, Mich., insisted all his life that he 
could not have succeeded without the les- 
cons of his misfortunes and failures. In 
fact, Edison always emphasized that even the 
misfortune of deafness, from which he never 
recovered, was a constant asset. 

When young Edison, known as “Al” in his 
bh town of Port Huron, was 12 years old 
he was working as a train butcher and news- 
boy on the Grand Trunk Railroad. He had 
a run between Port Huron, Mount Clemens, 

nd Detroit. One of the way stations was 
d Smith’s Creek. It was there the hap- 
» occurred which made Edison deaf. 
, we should see what were tue facts. 

ure many vivid and contrary versions 
rigin of Edison’s affliction, but what 
1c happened may be told in his own 
words: “My train was standing by the plat- 
form a Smith's Creek station. I was trying 
climb into the freight car with both arms 

f papers when the conductor took me 
; and lifted me. I felt something 
ide my head. My deafness started 
from that time and has ever since pro- 
eressed.,’ 

Here is a boy 12 years old, seized ‘by a man 

nd lifted by his ears; to be made deaf to 

end of his days. A word of complaint? 
Never, throughout his long life. Bitterness 

ward the man—for this was the act of a 
not an act of nature. A feeling of 
elf-pity, frustration, rancor: “Why did this 
have to happen to me?” Well, hardly. 
k at the consequences. 

n speaks of his deafness much as 
1 Keller always speaks of her blindness. 
| Edison: “My deafness has been not a 
idicap but a help to me. From the very 
start, after the earache pain ceased, deafness 
prcbably drove me to reading.” 

was, in his energy, courage, compassion, 
incerity even thankful for the necessity 
lapting his experiments to his affliction. 
He attributed at least two important devel- 
opments to that necessity: the telephone as 
civilization knows it today, and the phono- 
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xperimenting on the telephcne,” he 

laing “I had to improve the transmit- 

ter 1 c could hear it. This made the tele- 

phone commercial, as the magneto telephone 

receiver of Bell was too weak to be used as 
transmitter commercially. 

“It was the same with the phonograph. 
The great nee of that instrument was the 
rer ig of the overtones in the music, and 
the h wo consonants in speech. I worked 
ver 1 year, 20 hours a day, Sundays and all, 

the word ‘specie’ perfectly recorded. 
this was done I knew that everything 
could be done—which was a fact.” 

This greatest inventor of all time was never 
¢ sed by his small knowledge of any- 
thing. It wasn’t so much what he knew 
that helped him, but what he tried to know. 
Re was a genius, true. But once when he 
Was pressed for a definition of a genius, he 

! the famous adage: “Genius is 1 per- 

iration and 99 percent perspiration.” 
Por he knew that freedom and progress for 
n vidual or a nation—or even for a 
does not mean: “I do not have to 
He knew the future belongs to those 
prepare for it. And he knew that the 
hest form of opportunity and the most 
ed is the opportunity for harder work 

ter wo ork. 

E mae w that the heavy ball of progress 
heeds a great deal of pushing. Said Edison: 
I recall that after we had conducted thou- 
‘ of experiments on a certain project 

: solving the problem, one of my 
essoclates expressed discouragement and dis- 
ist over having failed ‘to find out anything.’ 
But we had learned something. We had 
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learned for a certainty that we couldn't do it 
that way, and that we would have to try some 
other way.” 

Further, with a full brimming measure of 
friendliness and goodwill, he consistently ex- 
pressed gratitude to those who saw him 
through, and never stopped crediting the 
American free-opportunity system as an es- 
sential factor in what he was able to do for 
all mankind. 

Into America’s low-cost products, created 
by enterprises without which these prceducts 
would not exist except for the rich and pow- 
erful, Edison realized that the industry, sci- 
ence, art, geography, commerce, and learning 
of the whole human race are assembled. He 
saw this an an asset for neighbors every- 
where in our land like the assets flowing 
from the sun. “We live in a cooperative 
commonwealth,” he said. 

Time and again he pointed back to a date: 
October 24, 1878. This was the date on 
which 13 enterprising men who had resources 
and believed in Edison delivered to the New 
York County clerk’s office the papers for in- 
corporation of an undertaking to support and 
develop his work. Edison was one of the 
incorporators. 

They called it the Edison Electric Light Co. 
To the public it sounded as strange as if you 
or I today were to form the Atomic House- 
hold Preducts Co. 

This group was risking $300,000 in an en- 
terprise that had as its only real asset the 
31-year-old brain of young Edison. 

But this brain, alive and humming with 
effort and imagination, was on a search for a 
filament that would glow brilliantly in a 
glass bulb when electricity passed through 
the filament. ‘his was a problem of dis- 
covery which was buried deep in the mys- 
teries of electric incandescence. In 4 days 
less than 1 year, with the support of his busi- 
ness associates, Edison produced a light 
which would light the world. 

Actually, the lamp itself was only a frac- 
tion of what Edison needed to accomplish if 
the light was to be useful to people, on 
streets, in homes, in workplaces, and if the 
thousands of future tasks of electricity were 
to be born, in short, if men and women were 
to have an electrical age, electricity must 
be produced and distributed so effectively, 
so inexpensively, and so safely that people 
could afford to use it 

While the glowing lamp was the symbol 
of [dison’s success, Edison had to develop, 
and his associates had to finance, an entire 
generating and distributing system includ- 
ing the invention and construction of giant 
dynamos, conduits, power lines, wires, insu- 
lators, sockets, meters, fuses—everything. 

Of Edison’s 1,097 patents, 360 dealt with 
the generation and distribution of power, 
viz, the hidden needs behind the glow in 
that little lamp which could light the coun- 
try, light the world, and take up the task of 
light where the sun left off. 

Edisou’s genius alone wasn’t enough for 
the final result, the ultimate gift to hu- 
manity. While Edison overcame the scien- 
tific difficulties in the delivery of power and 
the defeat of darkness, he himself always 
pointed out that it was the cooperation, vi- 
tality, and risk-taking willingness of Ameri- 
can business enterprise that sustained him 
on his job and brought his results within 
reach of all. 

It was this enterprise, and the American 
opportunity for free enterprises, that left 
him free to develcp his wonderful talents of 
invention and development. It ran the risk 
and supplied the vast capital needed to 
transldte his inventions into tools for hu- 
man advancement. In short, American en- 
terprise made the inventions widely useful 
to average people, and at a low cost to all. 
And this is the essence of human progress 

But Edison’s risks were not over. I spoke 
of failures a while earlier. This is what I 


meant. 
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About 1890, 11 years after the first suc- 
cess of his electric light, Edison set out to 
devise a system of mining and milling low- 
grade iron ore that would be economically 
sound. He was convinced that the coun- 
try’s known deposits of iron ore were dis- 
appearing. In short, he was now going be- 
yond, and even deeper than the wires in the 
bulb, the power stations, dynamos. He was 
going to the problem of the supply of the 
iron ore itself. 

His supporters stayed with him. Through 
his tremendous effort and what was for them 
an enormous expenditure of $3,000,000, Edi- 
son invented and put into operation a revo- 
lutionary method of reclaiming iron ore 
through ore refinement. It was called the 
magnetic ore separator. 

But the undertaking did not work out. 
After 6 years, unforeseen developments left 
Edison and his backers with a terrible fail- 
ure on their hands. New and immensely 
rich iron ore deposits were discovered by 
other men of imagination, working in other 
progressive undertakings. Edison’s refining 
methods just could not compete. 

Looking back on this period, Edison said: 
“For a good many years I worried about my 
pay roll; didn’t know how I was always going 
to meet it. My trouble had been that I 
always had too much ambition and tried to 
do things that were financially too big for 
me. If I had not had so much ambition 
and had not tried to do so many things, I 
probably would have been much happier, 
but less useful.” 

Here, then, is a good example of what is 
meant by the profit and loss system in our 
country, a term which should always be 
used in referring to the way enterprises live 
instead of merely saying the proait system. 
For losses, you know, occur even more fre- 
quently than profits in business life. And 
they can occur even when an enterprise 
has in it a Thomas Edison. But there’s a 
happier ending to this instance of loss. It 
ended in general wonderment and jubila- 
tion. 

Instead of being discouraged and accept- 
ing failure, the great man redesigned the 
machinery and added new ideas. His backers 
stayed with him, and finally they substi- 
tuted the making of cement for his original 
plan of rescuing low-grade iron-ore reserves. 
I believe it’s hardly remembered, but Edison's 
ideas and the faithfulness of his business 
associates revolutionized the Portland ce- 
ment industry in our country. 

And in this way, a wonderfully American 
way, what had been a great loss, a .re- 
mendous mental and financial burden on 
Edison and his associates, was changed to 
a success. 

Human progress is endless and continuous 
as the rising of the sun. Much has » ap- 
pened to the whole planet since the monsters 
disappeared. But more good things hen re 
happened to us than to men and women any 
place in the world. Further, as living Amer- 
icans we are infinitely better off than we've 
ever been before on this earth. Look around 
your town, your home, your living rcom, your 
boy’s school, your w ork} place, your parks and 
streets, your stores. And the greatest op- 
portunities lie ahead. 

The great days of America are by no means 
done. We have only touched the border of 
our achievement. If you and I did not be- 
lieve this, we would not ke believers in Amer- 
ica. Because that faith is America. 

Unlimited possibilities are ahead through 
the new Edisons being born today; the men 
and women cf imagination and character 
who are each in their own way helping us 
today and will he'p us even more tomorrow 
in this wonderland of the werid. 
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Rogers Bill Calls for Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it appears that my House Resolution 
450 is receiving unanimous acclaim 
by the press of*'my State. As a part of 
my remarks on the merits of this bill, 
I am including herewith an editorial from 
the Miami Herald, Miami, Fla., in the 
issue of March 14. May I state that the 
Miami Herald is one of the leading and 
outstanding newspapers, not only of Flor- 
ida but of the South, and I am gratified 
to know that through the editorial col- 
umns they endorse the principle of this 
resolution and believe that the Congress 
should give it favorable consideration. 
The editorial is as follows: 

Rocers BILL CALLS FoR RESPONSIBILITY 

Sixth District Representative Dwicut L. 
Rocers, of Fort Lauderdale, believes that 
Congress would be acutely economy-minded 
if a yea-and-na_ vote were made mandatory 
on all appropriations of a public nature. 

Representative Rocers would “magnify the 
responsibility of each Member” by getting his 
name on the record for every money measure. 

Rocers would implement the conviction of 
every taxpayer that there would be a tre- 
mendous reduction in governmental waste, 
extravagance, and duplication if every Rep- 
resentative knew that his vote would be a 
matter available. 

Rocers’ resolution is simple. 
sert this 
House: 

“No bil! or joint resolution of a public char- 
acter making an appropriation shall be 
finally passed, and no amendment of the 
Senate to, or report of a committee of con- 
ference on, such bill or resolution shall be 
agreed to, unless the vote of the House is 
determined by yeas and nays.” 

The need for such an amendment is press- 
ing in the current national financial status— 
a time when we are better than $256,000,- 
000,000 in debt and going daily into the red 
for an anticipated $5,000,000,000 deficit at the 
end of the current fiscal period. 

Last year the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress appropriated some $29,000,000 
with no record whatsoever as to how the in- 
dividual Congressmen voted. 

During the same session bills appropriat- 
ing better than $6,000,000,000 were passed 
where a yea and a nay vote was taken in one 
house but not in the other. 

Billions of dollars have been appropriated 
in the House, where appropriations are ini- 
tiated, without any vote of record. In some 
instances these billions of dollars were ap- 
propriated without a majority of the House 
being present. 

t is one thing to appropriate money when 
all that is required is to shout “Yes.” It’s 
something else when a Congressman’s vote 
is known. 


It would in- 
amendment in the rules of the 


Get the individual votes of the money- 
spenders down for all to see and the country 
will at once be benefited with magnified 


responsibility Chairman CANNon of the Ap- 
propriations Committee envisions. 

The resulting economies would be sub- 
stantially below those of the President—and 
that without injuring our domestic economy 
or investigating our foreign commitments, 


Shipbuilding and Ship Repair on the 
Pacific Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, at a convention of the Pacific Coast 
District Metal Trades Council, recently 
assembled in Portland, Oreg., on Janu- 
ary 16, 1950, two resolutions were adopted 
which merit the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

In times of war emergencies, approxi- 
mately one-half of the war-built ton- 
nage of ships is built on the west coast, 
West-coast ship-repair facilities are vir- 
tually indispensable if war damage oc- 
curs to ships in the Pacific Ocean, Four 
years were required, from 1939 to 1943, 
to bring the shipyards of the Pacific 
coast States from a condition of.inac- 
tivity to full production. The skills 
which were needed had been largely lost 
due to years of inactivity. Unless appro- 
priate action by the Congress is taken 
soon, the period of inactivity which the 
west-coast yards have again entered 
may endure until the men who have the 
skills have again disappeared with lapse 
of time. 

The resolutions referred to read as 
follows: 

Resolution 1 


(Submitted by Shipyard & Marine Shop 
Laborers Local 886, Oakland, Calif.) 


West coast shipbuilding 


Whereas the wartime records of the Pacific 
coast shipyards and their workers, both 
in the building and repairing of ships, was 
a vital factor in the winning of World War 
II; and 

Whereas since the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, shipbuilding, ship repair, and conver- 
sion have been awarded almost exclusively 
to eastern yards; and 

Whereas shipbuilding facilities in the Pa- 
rific coast are largely unused, and many ex- 
perienced shipyard workers are either unem- 
ployed or have turned to other work for 
their livelihood; and 

Whereas facilities which are unused dete- 
riorate with the passage of time, necessitat- 
ing the expenditure of large sums in their 
replacement, and personnel losses involve 
large and costly training programs not to be 
accomplished overnight; and 

Whereas the concentration of our Nation’s 
shipbuilding in limited area along the east- 
ern seaboard leaves the industry vulnerable 
to destructive attack; and 

Whereas, in testimony before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee of the 
House, a prominent Government official con. 
tended that there was only enough ship- 
building to keep a few yards going, and he 
favored the more efficient eastern yards; and 

Whereas the favored few yards of the East, 
controlled by Big Steel, have obtained a 
monopoly on shipbuilding: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast District Metal Trades 
Council, meeting in Portland, Oreg., on Janu- 
ary 16, 1950, affirms that we are opposed to 
this eastern monopoly on the basis of (1) 
national defense, (2) deterioration of facili- 
ties, (3) loss of skilled shipbuilding person- 
nel, and (4) unemployment resulting there- 
from; and be it further 
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Resolved, That failing to secure this aljo. 
cation through either the President of the 
United States or the Chairman of the jfarj. 
time Commission, legislation be initiated pe. 
fore the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com. 
mittee of the House of Representatives to 
compel the allocation of work to our wes; 
coast yards; and be it further : 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution he 
sent to President John P. Frey, of the Meta) 
Trades Department of the American Feder. 
ation of Labor; President William Green, of 
the American Federation of Labor; the Presi. 
dent of the United States; Louis Johnson, 
Secretary of Defense; the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission; and all United State 
Senators and Congressmen from the Sta: 


olates 


of Washington, Oregon, and California. 


Resolution 5 


(Submitted by Drydock, Marine Waysmen, 
and Stage Riggers Local 3116) 


Twenty-five million dollars for Maritime 
Commission Reserve Fleet reactivation 
Whereas the Army, Navy, Maritime Com. 

mission Ship Plans Committee recommended 

appropriation of $25,000,000 to reactivate 
merchant fleet ships; and 
Whereas the Maritime Commission, cooper. 
ating with our Nation’s military leaders, in- 
serted an item of $25,000,000 in their budget 
for 1949-50 to accomplish this work; and 
Whereas the Bureau of the Budget deleted 
the requested appropriation; and 
Whereas our Pacific coast shipyards lie idle, 
facilities deteriorating and personnel unem- 
ployed, constituting a grave danger to na 
tional defense: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast District Metal Trades 

Council, meeting in Portland, Oreg., on Janu- 

ary 16, 1950, call upon the Congress of the 

United States to restore the $25,000,000 to the 

budget of the Maritime Commission for this 

reserve fleet reactivation work in the interest 
of national defense; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President John P. Frey, of the Metal 

Trades Department of the American Feder 

tion of Labor; President William Green, of 

the American Federation of Labor; the Presi- 
dent of the United States; Louis Johnson, 

Secretary of Defense; the Chairman of the 

Maritime Commission; and all United States 

Senators and Congressmen from the States 

of Washington, Oregon, and California 















Statement of W. R. New, Executive Secre- 
tary, Idaho Small Mine Operators Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Idaho is a State of vast undeveloped nat- 
ural resources. Most of these resources 
are in public ownership. In fact, the 
lands in Idaho are 72 percent federally 
owned. 

Idaho has vast potential resources of 
water power and minerals, together with 
large stands of timber, much of it white 
pine, the most valuable species of timer 
found in the national forests. Idaho 
also contains large areas of range land 
that support many herds of cattle and 
sheep. 











Traversing Idaho north and south we 
have two great arterial highways, No. 93 
on the east side of the State, and No. 95 
on the west side of the State. Steady 
progress has been made in standardizing 
these arterial highways, but much con- 
struction work remains to be done. 

There is submitted for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues the statement made 
before the Committee on Public Works 
by William R. New, executive secretary 
of the Idaho Small Mine Operators and 
prospectors Association, of Hailey, 
Idaho: 

STATEMENT BrFORE House Pusitic Works 

CoMMITTEE ON H. R. 7398, FrEpERaAL AID 
Hicuway AcT, BY WILLIAM R. New 

My name is William R. New, of Hailey, 
Idaho. I am executive secretary of the 





If you would take time to look at the 
course of Highway 93, you will note that it 
ns through the central part of Idaho from 
Montana south to Nevada. 
he principal interest my group has in this 
iv is that it would open up a great 
use of undeveloped mineral re- 

urces:; but that is only one of the many 
reasons why this committee should give spe- 

1 consideration to this highway. 

This is one of the few north and south 
ial highways from Canada to Mexico. 
have said, it passes through some of the 

*hest undeveloped naturai resources of our 










Nation which will many times pay the cost 
of its construction. 

It is one of the most beautiful scenic high- 
ways of our Nation and would give millions 


of tourists an opportunity to see the Salmon 
River country and many other beautiful 
p that only our western country offers. 
Modern warfare necessitates that the areas 
such as this highway traverses be opened; 
and you cannot afford to put it off many 
ore years if the reports that I read in the 
upers are correct. 
I trust and hope that the committee will 
give due consideration to this important 








City Without a Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I offer for insertion 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of March 22, 1950: 


City WITHOUT A VOTE 


nazine a city of 900,000 which works, 
pays taxes, lives and thinks like any other 
American community, and yet fails to en- 
y local self-government. This is Wash- 
‘ngton, where citizenship carries only an 
str ‘t meaning. The questions of policy 
‘ administration, police and fire protec- 
hools and parks, traffic and transit, 
and civic development, and all the 
hsely local details of any city large or 
‘hall apply equally to Washington. But 
ve people who live in the capital, for all 
le interest they may feel in the real estate 
*rate or the quality of schools, streets, and 
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sanitation, have nothing to say. The gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia rests 
in Congress, down to regulation of barber 
shops, weed removal, street naming and 
shooing off the starlings. This is the height 
of government without representation, con- 
trol of local affairs by committee and com- 
mission. The Washington citizen, if he may 
be called such, is helpless because he is a 
voteless neuter. 

Now it seems reasonable that Washington, 
for all its national proprietorship, is entitled 
to home rule in essentially local matters. 
The taxpayer, without a vote, is an empty 
voice. If a city manager appears economi- 
cally desirable, this is a choice and respon- 
sibility for those who pay the bills. Parents 
who send children to school have a right to 
elect the school board. The arguments nave 
been hashed over and over, and are simply 
these: Washington deserves the same respon- 
ive home rule as any other American city, 
and Congress has more to do than act a 
Washington’s nursemaid. 

The United States Senate passed the 
Kefauver bill by voice vote on May 30, 1949. 
This legislation provides all the home rule 
that is feasible without constitutional 
amendment. It is a good bill, but the House 
of Representatives still fails to join approval 
because the District of Columbia committee 
has other ideas. This committee is weighted 
with southerners who apparently fear for 
racial segregation if Washington, with its 
30 percent Negro population, should gain 
even the local ballot. The Kefauver bill is 
decidedly not a civil rights measure; it merely 
provides for a measure of local self-govern- 
ment. But the committee is determined on 
suppression, and the only hope for Wash- 
ington home rule is to get the bill on to the 
floor by discharge petition. Of the required 
218 signers, forty-four are still lacking. We 
hope that the rest will cross the line. Both 
parties support home rule; there is no sensi- 

le ground for objection. The vote should 
be taken. Washington, after all, also has a 
right to govern itself. 
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The Spirit of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I insert an editorial 
from the Polish American Journal of 
Scranton, Pa. 

The article is well worth the attention 
of the American people because it typi- 
fies the real spirit of Poland and the 
Polish people. Everyone knows the 
heartaches and hardships which have 
been the lot of the Polish people over 
the centuries and the hardiness and 
perseverance of that great race have 
been an inspiration to the world. De- 
spite the greatest of difficulties and the 
terrible loss of life in the last war, Poland 
is once again rising out of, and building 
on, its ruins. 

As one who has seen at first-hand the 
results of war’s destruction on Poland 
and its people, I want to commend the 
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article and to say that, come what may, 
Poland will again resurrect and her peo- 
ple will once again achieve the freedom 
and independence which is every Pole’s 
birthright. 

Poland may be down, for the moment, 
but nothing can ever hold back the as- 
pirations of this great people in their 
search for freedom and independence. 
The Americans of Polish ancestry are 
joined by all America in their desire to 
see the arrival of that day and we all 
look forward, with confidence, to the 
achieving of that objective. 

I predict that the alien yoke now so 
evident in Poland will be thrown off and 
Poland itself, will be free from all out- 
side influences. The Marshal Rossa- 
kowsky plan for Poland may be imposed 
on the country for the time being, but 
the day is not too far distant when Po- 
and will be governed by Poles and that 
country will once again hold up its head 
and take its rightful place as an equal 
and sovereign partner in the family of 
nations. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Sprrir oF PoLANpD 


After the Warsaw Insurrection of August 
1944, when the Nazis systematically bombed 
the Polish capital, block by block and build- 
ing by building, Hitler’s generals reported 
that “Warsaw is destroyed forever.” 

The report was made on these facts: 700,- 
099 of the city’s 1,300,000 citizens were dead. 
Of 16,300 buildings, 9,100 were destroyed or 
beyond repair. Of 900 churches and histor- 
ical sites, 810 were gone. Of 2,800 factories, 
2,520 were destroyed. Of 940 schools and 
universities, 658 were demolished. Of 440 
hospitals, clinics and infirmaries, 352 were 
destroyed. There was no water, no elec- 
tricity, no gas, no fuel, no transportation, no 
food, no tools, nothing—just rubble ard 
corpses. 

That was the situation when Warsaw was 
liberated on January 17, 1945. 

But what of Warsaw today? Despite lack 
of materials and machinery the capital, is 
fast being rebuilt. The inhabitants with 
their hands are digging out of the ruins, and 
erecting modern buildings. Churches and 
sacred places are being restored wherever 
possible. A total of 2,000 new homes were 
built in 1949. 

But why are the Poles rebuilding Warsaw? 
It would have been much easie- to erect 
the capital city a few miles north or a few 
miles south. 

The answer is obvious to every Pole and 
to every American of Polish descent. 

Warsaw represents the very heart of Po- 
land, of all that is Polish. Warsaw is the 
crucified and martyred city. It is a holy 
shrine and it must be rebuilt, it must rise 
again. 

And the tenacity with which the people 
are rebuilding their beloved Warsaw revre- 
sents the very spirit of Poland. It repre- 
sents a people who will labor beyond any 
imagination for that in which they believe; 
it represents a people who will endure limit- 
less suffering and hardship for their ideals; 
it represents a people who will never give 
up, no matter the odds. 

And the spirit behind the rebuilding of 
Warsaw is the same spirit in every American 
of Polish extraction. It is one of Poland’s 
great contributions to this Nation. Despite 
hardships in this country, despite discrim- 
inations and prejudices, the first Polish im- 
migrants and later their sons and daughters 
have become and are 2n important part of 
this great Nation. In war and peace, they 
have shouldered the responsibilities of gocd 
citizenship. 
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Path to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended an eloquent resolution adopted 
at the annual meeting at Jacksonville, 
Fla., of the bishops} council of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, as pro- 
posed by the distinguished Bishop D. 
Ward Nichols, of New York. The solici- 
tude of the churches for the path to 
peace is one of the more auspicious ac- 
tivities in favor of peace taking place in 
our country: 

Resolution to President Harry S. Truman, 
White House, Washington, D. C., from 
annual meeting of the bishops’ council, 
Jacksonville, Fla., February 15, 16, 17 
While we are ever mindful of the con- 

tinuing need for protecting our shores from 

any enemy aggressors, the African Methodist 

Episcopal Church must stand in condemna- 

tion of the philosophy of power as a path to 

peace. The African Methodist Episcopal 

Church was founded in 1787 in Philadelphia 

by one Richard Allen, whose philosophy of 

life has been adopted as the motto of this 
world-wide organization: “God our Father, 

Christ our Redeemer, man our brother.” 

We must reaffirm the historic position of 
our revered founder and urge your imple- 
mentation of the doctrines of democracy by 
calling upon the citizenry of America and 
the entire God-fearing world to defeat the 
rise of any political religion with a renais- 
sance of the principles of Christendom. 

Taking due cognizance of the gap between 
the tenets of true democracy and its mal- 
practice here in America, we urge you to use 
your high office in behalf of the following: 

1. International control over the manufac- 
ture and distribution of the satanic A and H 
bombs with which mankind now threatens to 
destroy himself. 

2. Speedy enactment of fair-employment- 
practices legislation. 

3. Rightful exercise of your authority as 
Commander in Chief of our armed forces to 
speedily end all quotas and policies based on 
race. 

4. Enactment of Federal legislation to 
equalize educational facilities for all children 
regardless of race or creed. 

5. A forthright foreign policy designed to 
promote the brotherhood of all mankind and 
to end all forms of colonialism. 


rE 


Robbie Conlin, Student in Covington Com- 
munity Elementary School, Author of 
Prize-Winning Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECiL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House an article 
which recently appeared in my home- 
town newspaper, the Covington Repub- 


lican. The article, which follows, in- 
cludes an essay “What Citizenship 
Means to Me,” written by one of Coving- 
ton’s adopted sons, 1l-year-old Robbie 
Conlin, foster son of Frank D. Conlin, 
principal of the Covington Community 
Elementary School: 


RosstrX®’ Contin, STUDENT IN COVINGTON CoM- 
MUNITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, AUTHOR OF 
PrIzE-WINNING ESSAY 


Robbie Conlin, foster son of Frank D. 
Conlin, principal of the Covington Commu- 
nity Elementary School, was this week listed 
as a winner in an essay contest sponsored 
by radio station WLS. Robbie’s prize for 
the winning essay was two GE radios, one 
for himself and the other for his classroom, 
His name was announced last Monday over 
WLS. 

Robbie wrote his essay on the subject, 
“What Citizenship Means to Me,” and is 
herewith published: 

“Just 7 months ago I was a citizen of 
France, but on the 24th of June of the past 
year I had the great honor of becoming a 
citizen of the United States. 

“I was born in 1939 in the city of Metz, 
in Lorraine, France. 

“As early as I can remember, German sol- 
diers occupied the city in which I lived. 
We were horrified when the Americans 
dropped bombs and strafed the streets with 
machine gun fire. Many of our innocent 
people were killed or wounded and my own 
brother was a victim of the war. While 
trying to escape being run over by tanks, he 
fell on the icy streets and broke his hip. 
This fall crippled him for life. 

“In 1946 I was adopted by my foster father 
who was an officer in the American Army. 
Then I was brought to the United States 
and to my new home. 

“I was eager to become an American citi- 
zen but the law required me to wait for 2 
years before applying for naturalization. 

“United States citizenship gives me a 
feeling of safety from falling bombs and ma- 
chine gun fire. It also means nlenty of food, 
clothing, and security. 

“The Constitution, which is the basis of 
the laws of the United States, promises many 
things that I could not have had if I had 
stayed in France. Citizenship guarantees me 
free speech and equal opportunities. When 
I am old enough I shall have a chance to 
take part in electing Government officials, a 
right to own property, and I shall have pro- 
tection for myself and my property. 

“Above all, citizenship means that I may 
now claim the United States of America as 
my country, the Star-Spangled Banner as my 
flag, and my neighbors as my fellow citizens. 
Citizenship, too, means that, in case of war 
when I am a man, I may offer my services to 
my country, the United States. 





False Editorial Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
6, 1950, Mr. Walter Leckrone, editor of 
the Indianapolis Times, carried in his 
editorial columns an unfair, untrue, and 
intentionally misleading editorial. This 
editorial was supposed to be an answer 
to a speech which I made on the floor 
of the House March 4 concerning the 
settlement of the coal strike. 
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On March 10 I sent the letter follow. 
ing these remarks to Mr. Leckrone, ask. 
ing that it be reprinted in his editoria) 
column in order to correct the misleaq- 
ing, false, and prejudicial statements he 
made regarding my speech. Up to now 
he has refused to print my answer or 
to give the readers the true facts con. 
cerning the unfortunate editorial. yyy 
Leckrone has sunk to a new low in a 
campaign to resell the Taft-Hartley law. 
Why does he refuse to print recordeg 
facts concerning this law? 

A free press contemplates a fair press. 
Evidently Mr. Leckrone is one of the few 
editors in this country who believes 
public official should be a natural vic. 
tim for malicious attacks regardless of 
the truth or facts involved. Fortunately, 
there are but a few editors of the Leck- 
rone type employed by the newspapers 
in this country. In refusing his news- 
paper columns to me for the purpose of 
answering his false and unjust editorial, 
he is merely continuing his past reputa- 
tion as a hit-and-run editor. 

I hereby submit my letter in answer 
to his editorial which he refused to place 
in his columns: 

Marcu 10, 1950, 
Mr. WALTER LECKRONE, 
Editor, the Indianapolis Times, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR Mr. LECKRONE; My attention has been 
called to an editorial in the Indianapolis 
Times of Monday, March 6, 1950. 

The first line of this editorial refers to my 
speech in Congress on last Saturday regard- 
ing the coal strike as “demagogic double- 
talk.” The last line says, and I quote “we do 
feel a Member of Congress has an obligation 
to tell the truth about matters of plain re- 
corded fact.” This line is merely a diplo- 
matic inference that I was lying to the 
Members of Congress and to the American 
public regarding my two statements set out 
therein. 

Enclosed you will find page 2823 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which contains the 
speech I made, to which you referred. 

One of my statements was that “during 
the last 18 months, there have been mor 
serious strikes than any year in our hist 
You conveniently omitted the next line of my 
speech which said “the only exception : 
be the first year after the war, when th 
ands of labor contracts that had been 
quo for 5 years during the war period came 
up for renewal.” As a proof that I wa t 
telling an untruth in that statement, I am 
hereby submitting for your readers, plain 
recorded facts, taken from the Bureau 
Labor Statistics in the Department ot! |! 
covering the last 15 years with the ex 
of the war years when union labor 
management did not negotiate work con- 
tracts. 

Number of man-days lost by stril 
work stoppages between 1936 and 194 
900,000 (average per year). 

Omitting the war years, we come t 
which was the first year. after the wa! 
approximately 116,000,000 man-da) 
1947, approximately 34,000,000 man-da 
1948, approximately 34,000,000 man-d 
and 1949, approximately 53,000,000 mon- 
lost. 

Before 1935, the man-days lost by 
in any year in our history, does not! 
even close to the years 1946 or 194 
Mr. Editor, the plain recorded fact ! 
I was not untruthful in my charge th 
Taft-Hartley law has caused more 1ab 
putes than any year in our history wi'4 
exception of 1946. 

Your second charge that I did not t t " 
truth about matters of plain record 


the 











+ the Taft-Hartley law failed 100 per- 





: my speech, which you failed to include 
ir editorial, I stated that Cyrus S. 


nosals was an emphatic .“No.” 
‘further stated that powerful interests in 
this country wanted the Taft-Hartley in- 
netion tested. When President Truman 
ceeded with the injunction, 450,000 
miné rs refused to go back to work in spite 
: the injunction, and I further stated that 
the operators discovered the monu- 
tal failure of the Taft-Hartley law in- 
unction, they proceeded to collective bar- 
cain with the union. 
’ when good-faith collective bargaining was 
engaged in, the strike was settled in a few 
Furthermore, in your editorial, you 
stated that I failed to say what caused the 
c trike the year before the Taft-Hartley 
law was passed or the year before that and 
the others previously. 

You are correct on that statement, but you 
failed to also mention that there has been 
four separate coal strikes and work stop- 
] since the Taft-Hartley Act was passed 
in the summer of 1947. 

I am sure that your sense of justice and 
fair play as the editor of a newspaper, will 

t you to give this letter the same space 
in your editorial column as the editorial of 
Monday, March 6, 1950. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray J. MADDEN, 
Member of Congress. 


a ing, Federal Mediator and former rubber 
executive, publicly stated several weeks ago 
that there had not been any honest effort at 
- lective bargaining since contract discus- 
si tarted last summer. The response of 
th 11 operators to all collective-bargaining 
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Development of Peat Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, in the inter- 
est of the industrial progress of the great 
Midwest, I would like to join my friend 
and colleague from Minnesota, Hon. 
FRED MARSHALL, in calling to the atten- 
tion of this House the importance of 
legislation to encourage the development 
and utilization of our peat resources, 

I think we ought to give serious con- 
sideration to the bills which he has in- 
troduced, H. R. 7330 and H. R. 17574. 
The first of these authorizes vitally 
needed research and preliminary devel- 
opment and the second would authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make loans to private business for 
better utilization of peat and its numer- 
ous byproducts. 

The tremendous untapped peat re- 
sources of my own State and of other 
States throughout the country, if proper- 
y utilized, can bring industrial growth to 
nany areas seriously retarded because 
peat lands were considered waste lands. 
Short-haul fuel and low-cost power will 
bring new industries into these areas and 
Will create new jobs for our labor force. 

As my colleague from northern Minne- 
Sota, Hon. JonNn Briatnik, has already 
pointed out in support of this legislation, 

effective development of our taconite 
sits has been hampered for lack of 
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a nearby fuel and power supply. If we 
can make use of the scientific advances 
which have been made in the production 
of peat, it will be a decided stimulus to 
effective use of our low-grade iron ore. 

In considering the effect of such legis- 
lation in promoting industrial progress 
Wwe must not overlook the many byprod- 
ucts which have been discovered in the 
production of peat fuels. And its im- 
portance does not depend only upon its 
use as a fuel in the usual sense, but as a 
fuel to provide electric power for nearby 
industry and small business. 

This importance is heightened in the 
case of Minnesota because of its geo- 
graphical location which makes it de- 
pendent upon long overland and over- 
water hauls of fuel and raw materials. 
This strategic vulnerability can be re- 
duced by development of nearby re- 
sources and can make possible sorely 
needed decentralization of industry and 
population in the interest of national 
defense and national security. 

Minnesota’s deposits of 7,000,000,000 
tons of peat constitute half of the Na- 
tion’s supply and on the basis of pre- 
liminary research have been found to be 
of good quality and easy access. Other 
large deposits are found in a number of 
States in every section of the country in 
what have come to be underdeveloped 
areas. A good peat-production program 
will be a boost to the local economy and 
will be a strengthening factor in the na- 
tional economy. 

Peat as a basic material could make 
possible low-cost production of such by- 
products as alcohol, acetic acid, am- 
monia, ammonium sulfate, fertilizers, 
paraffin wax, phenol, asphalt, tars, oils, 
gases, and allied chemical products for 
American manufacturers. Because they 
would be byproducts of peat processing, 
they would be available at less cost than 
original production. 

Because of their own economic needs, 
other countries with large peat deposits 
have made greater technological ad- 
vances in development of this resource, 
but the impetus provided in this legis- 
lation can well bring us up to date and 
Open even new roads to progress. 

Peat deposits are found in about half 
of the States, and our total deposits are 
estimated to be about 14,000,000,000 tons. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
combined contain 75 ‘percent of the re- 
serves; 14 percent of the country’s total 
is in Florida; and the rest is distributed 
through the New England and Pacific 
coast States. 

Unfortunately, those very areas in 
which the best quality deposits are found 
are the areas now considered underde- 
veloped because these co-called waste- 
lands have hampered both industrial and 
agricultural development. To turn these 
lands into sources of productive wealth 
for both industry and agriculture will 
bolster the backward economy of these 
areas and make new jobs without tak- 
ing away existing jobs. 

It is because of these factors, that I 
ask those who are interested in main- 
taining healthy employment rolls for 
our labor force to consider the effect the 
proposed legislation will have in bring- 
ing new industry and new jobs to the 
underdeveloped areas of our country. 
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Census Bureau Should Not Be Permitted 
To Make Inquiry Concerning Private 
Income and Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to prohibit officials and 
other representatives of the Census Bu- 
reau from making inquiry with respect 
to the income of private individuals. 

The amount of the income and prop- 
erty of every man and woman is their 
own individual business and does not be- 
long to the public. Folks just do not 
like to have census enumerators in their 
own communities inquiring as to how 
much money they make or how much 
property they own. It just does not set 
well. 

Furthermore, the whole thing is ab- 
solutely unnecessary. If for some par- 
ticular reason the Government deems it 
necessary to check the income of private 
individuals it can be done through the 
Income Tax Department of Internal Rev- 
enue. To permit census enumerators to 
pry into the private affairs of individuals 
is carrying things too far. 

It should be observed there is no law 
requiring this information. It is just 
an unnecessary regulation of the Census 
Bureau. It appears the only way to pre- 
vent tHis intrusion is through the ap- 
proval of this legislation. 





Middle-Income Housing Bill a Fraud 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, buying 
votes with promises is a profession 
Those who do it skillfully can keep them- 
selves in office indefinitely. The art is 
to keep new promises before the voters 
while making them forget unfulfilled 
past ones. Better yet, keep a few 
promises, and create the impression that 
all have been kept. The administra- 
tion’s program of houses for all is just 
such a political illusion. 

One trick in stirring the emotions of 
people of good will is to give the impres- 
sion that the Central Government is the 
only power that can remove slums and 
dry up disease, by itself building houses. 
But the Government propagandists do 
not show how this forces the tenants to 
vote for the political party which builds 
the houses, and charges the costs of all 
municipal services and deficits to the 
folks across the street from the political 
housing. Thus, it creates more slums 
than it clears. 

There is another trick which has 
worked well from the beginning of all 
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time. Obviously, there are more renters 
than landlords. So, all Socialist govern- 
ments force landlords to subsidize their 
tenants. This scares any future land- 
lord, and creates a housing shortage. 
Then the government can rush in to meet 
the need. It can build some houses, lend 
money for others, and insure loans for 
the rest. In short order, it controls the 
nation’s housing. Then those who want 
to enjoy government low-rent subsidies 
must vote to retain the party in power. 
It is all a blindfolding fraud, which causes 
us to surrender the freedom our fore- 
fathers cherished so much. 

First, an appearance of a housing 
shortage must be created. Rent control 
did this by forcing landlords to sell their 
property. The total number of new 
dwelling units in the United States in- 
creased 4,000,000 from 1940 to 1947. Yet 
the number for rent actually decreased 
by 2,000,000. This meant a shortage for 
those who wanted to rent. 

Most of the postwar housing was built 
by Government loans or insurance but 
only one-fifth of it was built for rent. 
The cost was such that many families 
could not afford brand new homes. Few 
people wanted to move from bargain 
rents in the old houses under rent 
control. 

The cunning politicians rushed in, and 
promised “cheap” public housing for the 
low-income families. They posed as the 
saviors of those whose distress they had 
caused. After much talking and promis- 
ing, the Eighty-First Congress, last year, 
passed a public-housing bill. The poli- 
ticians felt they had delivered the goods 
for the low-income families: With 
scarcely a pause, they next advanced a 
Government plan for housing the middle- 
income groups. 

This promise of Government aid for 
middle-income families is built on sev- 
eral frauds. First it assumes the Gov- 
ernment has already taken care of the 
lower third. And, second, it claims that 
middle-income families cannot now af- 
ford to house themselves. Both of these 
premises are clearly false. 

The Public Housing Act of last year 
provides for housing less than one out 
of every ten low-income families. Even 
so, homes for this tenth will not be com- 
pleted for at least 6 years and not until 
local communities agree to grant tax ex- 
emptions and free education for the chil- 
dren. So, it would take 60 years or 
more and many more billions before the 
lower third was housed. 

As to middle-income families not be- 
ing able to house themselves, we need 
only look at the Department of Labor’s 
cost-of-living index. Since 1929, this 
index for all items has gone up more 
than 38 percent. Yet, the rent item has 
actually dropped almost 15 percent. So, 
rent is certainly not the reason for our 
high cost of living. Perhaps it is taxes. 
They have gone up 1,000 percent. 

Administration leaders admit that 
shelter rent, not including heat and utili- 
ties, should be about 20 percent of a fam- 
ily’s budget. Last year the Labor De- 
partment studied budgets in three typ- 
ical cities, Houston, Denver, and Detroit. 
It found that families with incomes from 


$3,000 to $4,000 a year were spending 
only 12.1 percent, 13.9 percent, and 16.3 
percent for rent, including heat, light, 
and refrigeration. The Federal Reserve 
Board, in its 1949 consumer survey, shows 
that home-owning families, with incomes 
of $2,000 to $5,000 a year, paid only 17 
percent of their 1948 incomes for housing 
while those who rented paid a bare 13 
percent. 

This indicates that housing is avail- 
able at prices middle-income families 
can well afford. The idea that middle- 
income families, the Nation’s largest tax- 
payers, need a housing subsidy is a fraud. 
The bills now before Congress would not 
aid more than one in every 32 middile- 
income families. But it sounds nice. 
Before election most middle-income fam- 
ilies will think they are going to be 
helped. They will not wake up until they 
get their next tax bill. And that can 
be blamed on the cold war. 

Politics is a great game. Unfortu- 
nately, it is played for keeps. Ask any 
European who listened to deceptive prom- 
ises like those being made by our own 
Fair Deal and do-gooder politicians of 
both parties. 





Acieson’s San Francisco Speech Impres- 
sive, but Main China Issue Still Unde- 
cided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 


ACHESON’s SAN FRANCISCO SPEECH IMPRESSIVE, 
But MAIN CHINA IssvuE STILL UNDECIDED 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


The Secretary of State’s speech in San 
Francisco last week is public confirmation 
that the administration is developing a 
scheme for saving non-Communist Asia. 

As revealed by Mr. Acheson, this policy con- 
sists of help—amilitary or political or econom- 
ic—to Japan, free Korea, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, Thailand, and to the Bao Dai regime 
in Indochina. 

It includes some first class political war- 
fare against the Chinese Communists in the 
form of statements to the Chinese people. 
The Secretary pointed out how the Russians 
are plundering their Chinese allies, and how 
food has gone from China to Russia at a 
time when China faces the worst famine in 
history. To be sure, he fell into a contradic- 
tion when he first stated that the Chinese 
Nationalist Government had fallen because 
the people abandoned it and then insisted 
that their present unhappy status within the 
orbit of the Soviet Union is not the fault of 
the Chinese people but has been forced upon 
them by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Acheson cannot have it both ways. He 
answered himself when he forcefully invited 
the people of Asia to recognize that “the 
major threat to their freedom and to their 
social and economic progress is the attempted 
penetration of Asia by Soviet Communist im- 
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perialism and by the colonialism which that 
penetration attempts to conceal.” 


PRIVATE INTERESTS GRATIFIED 


This is God’s truth. It was, however, just 
as true 4 years ago when Gen. George 
Marshall tried to compel the Chinese Na. 
tionalist Government to collaborate with the 
Chinese Communists and stopped all Ameri. 
can aid to China when Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek refused. Had the American aq. 
ministration spoken in 1946 as Secretary 
Acheson speaks now, China might never have 
been lost. 

The weakest part of the Secretary’s speech 
was his offer to trade with Communist Ching 
on decent terms. This was honey to any 
American traders who might put personal 
profit above their country’s welfare, It 
may tempt the Chinese Communist leaders 
who are responsible for their country’s 
famine. It was a kick in the teeth for the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa and Hainan 
Islands who are bravely carrying on the 
fight. It implied that the United States will 
help break the Nationalists’ blockade. 

But the famine in China and rising dis. 
content, plus the Nationalists’ resistance on 
the islands, offers just a chance of over. 
throwing the Chinese Communists. The 
United States ought not to overlook any op- 
portunity, however slight. The Chinese 
Communists should be compelled to stew un- 
aided in the ruin they created. 


AID PLEDGE WEAK 


Another weak point ir the Secretary's new 
policy for Asia is the nalf-hearted way in 
which he interprets the Truman doctrine. 
of aid to Indochina. He promised Bao Dai 
not the kind of effective aid we gave to 
Greece, but aid within the prudent capa- 
bilities of our resources. 

Obviously, if strictly limited aid is enough, 
well and good. It is not likely to impress 
the Russians or their Indochinese stooges, 

It just happened that the Secretary's 
speech coincides with the report that Ho 
Chi-minh had gone to Peiping to sign a 
military alliance with whe U. S. S. R. and 
with Communist China. Should this be ex- 
act, Ho will come back with a nromise of 
something more than the prudent assistance 
promised Bao Dai by Secretary Acheson. 

Apparently, too, Secretary Acheson has not 
yet made up his mind whether to support or 
not to support the Southeast Asia Union so 
sturdily championed by President Elpidio 
Quirino of the Philippines. 


INDIA NEEDS SPUR 


From recent remarks by External Minister 
Spender of Australia, that country is now 
ready to discuss such a scheme. Australia 
is one of the two bastions of strength in the 
area. 

The other potential bastion, India, is still 
being kept in “neutrality” by Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Nehru has again re- 
fused President Quirino’s invitation to a 
conference to discuss measures for meeting 
the Communist menace. Thereby he has 
again demonstrated how a distinguished 
fighter for freedom may turn out to be an 
inadequate statesman once freedom has 
been obtained. Mr. Nehru is still looking 
back at the imperialism his country has es- 
caped from. If in the process he should be 
hit by the Soviet Russian truck it will be his 
own fault. Secretary Acheson might have 
reminded him that India’s failure to coop- 
erate with the other Asiatic nations could 
be taken as a sign that India does not prop- 
erly qualify for aid under the Truman 
doctrine. 

The San Francisco speech makes me think 
that the American administration has 1 
yet faced the issue whether to defend souih- 
eastern Asia by all possible means or to let 
it go. 














Electoral Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
is more important to the maintenance of 
q healthy democracy than a fair, honest, 


and accurate system of electing Presi- 
dents. Senate Joint Resolution 2, which 
nassed the Senate recently by a vote of 
64 to 27, and House Joint Resolution 2, 
now pending in the House, provide such 
a system. 

In the current issue of ADA World, 
Mr. Bertram Gross has written an excel- 


lent article in support of this amend- 


ment. Ioffer his article for reproduction 
here in the RECORD: 
LopcE-GOssETT AMENDMENT—ELECTORAL 


CHANGE Is HAILED AS DEMOCRATIC 
(By Bertram Gross) 


Most liberals have long supported the 
»-Gossett constitutional amendment to 
olish the electoral college and split the 
electoral vote of each State among presiden- 
| candidates in proportion of their popu- 
ar vote. 

This is evidenced by the fact that men like 
senators Estes KEFAUVER, Of Tennessee; JOHN 
SPARKMAN, Of Alabama; WaYNe MorsEz, 
f Oregon; and Representative EMANUEL 
Cetter, Of New York, were active in the 

paign that led to the recent 64 to 27 
ble vote in the Senate and to a favor- 
report by the House Judiciary Commit- 

It is borne out by the support given 
measure on the floor of the Senate by 
Senator HuserT HumMpuHrey, of Minnesota, 
and every other liberal Member of the Senate. 

It has recently been suggested, however, 
! these liberals have been hoaxed and 

the Lodge-Gossett amendment is a 
erous sleeper.” 

A case is made that a division of electoral 

among rival presidential candidates 

ld give southern Democrats more power 

1 the Democratic Party and thereby make 
Democratic Party more conservative, 

> who argue in this fashion have no ob- 
tion to abolishing the electoral college as 
But they believe in keeping—at least 

> present—the unit system of giving 

State's total electoral vote to the candidate 

btains a plurality within the State. 

To appraise the validity of this argument, 
( take a look at the probable effects of 

ding the electoral votes of the States 
ig candidates in proportion to the popu- 
a e. 
The first effect would be—in the words 
{ by Senator Humpurey on the floor of 
€ Senate, February 1, 1950—‘a definitive 
€p in the direction of greater democratiza- 
t f our electoral process.” 
Under the present system, the votes cast 
1 any State for the candidate who re- 
ives less than a plurality are simply not 
unted in the final tabulation. Thus, 


‘Tuman in 1948 got no credit for the millions 
°F votes cast for him in the State of New 
*ork, Because he nosed out Truman by a 


Jsht margin, Dewey won all of New York’s 
=f electoral votes, Likewise, Dewey got no 
credit in the final count for the Republican 
in Virginia, although these votes 
nount d to 46 percent of the total. 

Vnder the more democratic method of pro- 
| allocation, the same number of 

tr votes would have given Truman 21 
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electoral votes in New York and Dewey 4.5 
electoral votes in Virginia. 

From a strictly theoretical viewpoint, it 
would be better to have a direct popular 
election of the President or else to base the 
electoral vote of each State on the number of 
its voters rather than its population. But 
both of these theoretical remedies would go 
so far in reducing the power of the small 
States as to make it impossible, in the judg- 
ment of congressional liberals, to obtain a 
two-thirds vote in Congress and ratification 
by 36 States. 

The Lodge-Gossett amendment provides 
the only attainable method of democratizing 
Presidential elections. 

Second, it would promote active campaign- 
ing by both major political parties in those 
one-party States that are customarily re- 
garded as safe or solid. 

At present the Republican organizations in 
the solid South and the Democratic organi- 
zations in the rock-ribbed Republican north- 
ern States like Maine and Vermont and oth- 
ers, never really put up a fight in presiden- 
tial elections. This is one of the reasons why 
the popular vote is so small in these areas. 

It is also one of the reasons why congres- 
sional candidates in these areas have little 
interest in, and often directly oppose the na- 
tional platforms of their parties. It is one 
of the keys—but not the only one—to the 
great riddle of American politics: “Why is it 
that a President can be elected on a liberal 
program but at the same election a Congress 
can be elected which does not have a liberal 
majority?” 

The pending amendment would promote 
active political competion in the now “solid” 
Democratic South and the now “solid” Re- 
publican Northern States. Both parties in 
these areas would find a direct and immedi- 
ate interest in wooing additional votes. 

In the South this would mean a rapid 
stepping-up of the present trend toward more 
Negro voting. The written and unwritten 
barriers to Negro voting would be pushed 
aside as both parties actively campaigned 
for Negro votes. The labor vote would also 
get increasing attention, since the votes of 
southern workers, together with the Negro 
votes, would provide the largest increments 
in future elections. 

As a result, southern liberalism—already 
beginning to flower—would grow more rapid- 
ly. Southern conservatives would gravitate 
toward the Republicans. Both political par- 
ties would be more capable of delivering upon 
campaign promises. 

Third, there would be a wider geographical 
distribution of political power and prestige. 

It follows from the previous points that 
there would be less sectionalism in American 
politics, more emphasis on national issues. 

There would be less emphasis on selecting 
presidential candidates on the basis of their 
ability to carry some large State, more 
political opportunities for men and women 
in every section of the country. 

These things, in turn, mean more atten- 
tion in presidential politics to the economic 
and social needs of both the South and the 
rock-ribbed Republican Northern States. 

But the 404 electoral votes outside the 
South would still be more important than 
the South’s 127 electoral votes. Southern 
politics would by no means, as some have 
contended, dominate the national scene. 

Fourth, and finally, the balance-of-power 
positions now enjoyed by many small groups 
in the most populous States would be 
weakened. 

At present when a few thousand votes on 
one side or the other may throw a whole 
block of electoral votes—like New York's 47 
votes—to one candidate or the other, many 
small organizations are in highly strategic 
balance-of-power positions. They wield 
power out of all proportion to their voting 
strength. 
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Under the Lodge-Gossett amendment these 
strategic positions would be weakened. This 
goes for liberal organizations as well as for 
conservative, reactionary, and radical ones. 

The greatest losses, however, would be felt 
by those organizations with little voting 
strength. The least losses would be felt by 
large mass organizations such as labor 
unions. 

Although the four propositions underlined 
above can be fully substantiated, reasonable 
people—including reasonable liberals—can 
readily differ on how much value is to be 
placed on each of them. 

It’s like the dilemma faced by the man 
who is thinking of marrying a girl who is 
beautiful and intelligent, but simply can’t 
cook. If home-cooked meals are more im- 
portant to him than anything else in life, 
then it makes sense for him to restrain his 
natural impulses and remain a bachelor until 
he finds a better candidate. 

In the same way, if a liberal places more 
value upon a restricted area of political com- 
petition and the maintenance of certain 
balance-of-power positions, or if he takes a 
defeatist attitude toward the chances of win- 
ning the votes of the majority of the Amer- 
ican people under a more democratic electoral 
system, then it makes sense for him to oppose 
the Lodge-Gossett amendment. 

If a liberal is more interested in winning 
pleasant campaign promises from both par- 
ties than in building a truly liberal party 
that can keep its promises, then he should 
oppose the Lodge-Gossett amendment. 

I might add that if these are what he 
values most highly, then it also makes sense 
to oppose a direct popular election of the 
President. 

On the other hand, if a liberal places 
greater value upon steps toward more de- 
mocracy and toward developing genuine two. 
party politics in one-party areas, then he 
should support the Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment. 

If any liberal refuses to decide where he 
stands on this matter until he sees a mathe- 
matical demonstration that the amendment 
will help the liberals rather than the con- 
servatives, then he had better get a nice 
comfortable cushion and prepare himself to 
sit on the fence the rest of his life. 

Statistics cannot tell you whether it will 
help liberals or conservatives, Democrats or 
Republicans. Or rather, one can develop 
equally elaborate statistical stories on either 
side. Further, statistics cannot tell exactly 
how many new voters would be brought to 
the polls under the Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment, or how soon. 

The key reason that statistics cannot sup- 
ply the answer is that the constitutional 
amendment by itself would not shift the 
balance one way or another. It would merely 
change the rules of the game so as to pro- 
vide new opportunities for both sides. 

The conservative camp in America will un- 
questionably gain under this constitutional 
amendment if the liberals fail to adjust to 
the new situation and develop their political 
strategy in a dynamic fashion. 

But the liberal camp will most certainly 
gain if: 

(1) Negro leaders will realize that this pro- 
vides the first great opportunity for the or- 
ganization and political awakening of 
Negroes in the South; 

(2) Labor organizations intensify their or- 
ganizational campaigns in the South; and 

(3) At long last a liberal program were de- 
veloped for greater industrialization and 
higher living standards throughout the 
South. 

Those few liberals who have voiced objec- 
tions to the Lodge-Gossett amendment have 
performed a valuable service. 

The debate they have initiated under- 
scores the fact that American liberalism 
faces crucial problems of political dynamics. 
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When this debate is resolved in favor of 
the Lodge-Gossett amendment—as I am sure 
it will be—the country will have benefited 
from a more open discussion of the issues. 
And the liberal movement will have benefited 
from a more widespread appreciation of the 
fact that the adoption of the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment will call for a new strategy of 
liberal politics. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe we will find that 
95 percent of our political scientists and 
serious students of government endorse 
the so-called Lodge-Gossett amendment 
as the best possible reform in our cum- 
bersome and undemocratic electoral ma- 
chinery. I wish to’offer here for the 
Recorp a letter from the chairman of 
a committee of the American Political 
Science Association, in which he dis- 
cusses and endorses the aforesaid 
amendment: 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL 
or CITIZENSHIP AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Syracuse, N. Y., February 27, 1950. 
Hon. Ep COsseETT, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Gossett: I am very much in- 
terested in the proposed amendment to the 
United States Constitution, sponsored by you 
and by Senator Lopce, of Massachusetts, to 
revise certain provisions of the Constitution 
concerning the electoral college. It seems to 
me that your proposal is a major contribu- 
tion to the perfection of democratic in- 
stitutions in the United States. The prin- 
ciple involved in the proposed amendment 
is sound democratic theory, the idea that 
the electoral vote ought to reflect as fairly 
and accurately as possible the sentiments 
of the people themselves. Because it is 
solidly grounded in good democratic prin- 
ciples it is also a sound measure around 
which to develop our political institutions, 
institutions which are likely to function 
best when they implement the will of the 
people. 

As a political scientist I have had a life- 
long interest in American political parties, 
organizations without which a democratic 
government in a nation of 150,000,000 people 
is inconceivable. I feel that your proposal 
is very likely to have a good effect on the 
party system. It seems to me that the exist- 
ing constitutional provisions governing the 
counting of the electoral vote make the de- 
velopment of an effective and responsible 
party system excessively difficult. The pres- 
ent system produces an electoral vote so 
unrepresentative of public opinion that it 
invites undemocratic, disruptive, and ob- 
structive political practices. It places an un- 
due premium on the vote of a few States 
and on the influence of certain minority and 
special interest biocs of voters in these 
States. One consequence of the adoption 
of your amendment would probably be to 
reduce political tension in a few States but 
to increase popular participation in Presi- 
dential elections throughout the country. 
In view of the fact that only a little more 


than 59 percent of the potential electorate 
has pacsticipated in recent Presidential elec- 
tions .t svems to me that broadening effects 
of the amendment would be beneficial. In 


general I should think that the tendency 
of the amendment would be to reduce sec- 
tional antagonism because it invites in- 
creased political participation by the whole 
Nation. Similarly, since it would make the 
electoral college vote reflect the popular vote 
as accurately as possible it might tend to 
reduce conflict between the President and 
Congress by keeping both branches of the 
Government close to the people. Finally, 
the existing system has .ended, for a number 
of reasons, to discriminate more and more 


strongly against the defeated major party 
and to exaggerate the vote of the success- 
ful party so drastically that it has become 
something of a menace to the survival of the 
two-party system. 

A committee of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, of which I am chairman, 
has given your amendment a good deal of 
thought in course of recent years. While 
the report of the committee is not now ready 
for release and I am not authorized to speak 
for the members of the committee in this 
matter, I can say that the general trend 
of the opinion of the committee is similar 
to mine. 

The questions raised by your proposal are 
so important that I hope that, regardless of 
the outcome of the present debate in the 
House, public discussion of the subject may 
be continued until the issues are clarified. 

Sincerely, 
E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER. 





Extension of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 


Resolution memorializing Congress in favor 
of extending the effective period of the 
rent-control provisions of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1948 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to provide by legislation that 
the rent-control provisions of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1948 shall continue in effect 
until February 28, 1951; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, 
March 13, 1950. 


adopted, 


LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
In senate, adcpted, in concurrence, March 
16, 1950. 
IrvING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 





Revival of Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I am in- 
cluding a copyrighted story from the 
Christian Science Monitor of Monday, 
March 20, which the Christian Science 
Monitor Washington bureau has kindly 
given me permission to insert in the 
REcorD. 

This story is challenging and seems to 
me to offer a possible solution to the over- 
production in the coal industry. I think 
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it is worthy of wide circulation, if it does 
nothing more than cause discussion of 
the various processes for the extraction 
of oil and other byproducts from coal, 
If the Federal Government is suppress. 
ing this process, as charged in the article, 
I think that looking into the matter 
would be one of the most profitable in. 
vestigations that Congress could make, 
The article follows: 


CoaL INDUSTRY REVIVAL FORETOLD IN On, 
DISTILLED FROM UNMINED SEAMS—Economic 
GAINS OF KARRICK PROCESS CITED IN Monr- 
TOR WRITER’s SIFTING oF EvIDENCE—DeELays 
SEEN KEYED TO PETROLEUM Firms 


(By Harlan Trott) 


If a process existed which would— 

End the Nation’s domestic oil shortage 
permanently. 

Provide abundant high-grade oil at lower 
cost. 

Open up a vast new demand for coal. 

Keep John L. Lewis’ coal miners working 
full time. 

Produce a cheap, smokeless fuel to solve the 
soot and smog problem of cities like Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, and Boston. 

Produce 3,000 cubic feet of high-value fuel 
gas and 100 kilowatt-hours of electricity as 
additional products out of every ton of coal. 

Justify building and operating coal-oil 
plants—three times cheaper in capital in- 
vestment than present methcds—as utilities 
in most cities and towns and at coal mines. 

Then presumably this would create a lot 
of public interest. 

If this ccal-treating process really worked, 
then the Nation could have oil for nearly 
2,000 years at its present rate of consump- 
tion. There is that much coal available, 
according to the Department of the Interior, 

Such a process does exist. 

The public is not being told about it. 

For simplification, it is called in this ar- 
ticle the Karrick process after the man who 
developed it. It is a low-temperature 
methed of distilling oil from ordinary soft 
coal. It is radically different from a three- 
to-four-times more expensive proccess of ob- 
taining oil from shale by a German method, 
which is favored and now is being developed 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. 

The oil-shale method ncw being operated 
at Rifle, Colo., never could meet the Nation's 
oil and coal needs, the Bureau of Mines con- 
cedes. It yields only oil and a shale rock 
residue which has to be thrown away. 

Indeed, the German processes, the Bergius 
and the Fischer-Tropsch, now being de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Mines in Lou- 
isiana, Mo., were purchased by Standard Oil 
and associated major oil companies of the 
United States from the I. G. Farben Trust in 
1929. 


SHALE PROCESS TERMED INADEQUATE 


The Karrick process, on the other hand, 
could mean just as much to the coal indus- 
try as to oil. It yields both oil and gas of 
the same heating value as natural gas, also 
a superior solid smokeless fuel. The latter 
is much superior in heat yield and usability 
to ordinary soft coal. It is completely 
smokeless, however burned, with all that that 
could mean to sooty American cities. 

This process, in addition to costing barely 
one-third of the German methods for the 
same oil-producing capacity, solves the enor- 
mously wasteful present system of burning 
soft coal and sending its valuable oil con- 
tent up the chimney in the form of soot to 
plague cities and housewives. It extracts the 
oil to solve the Nation’s domestic oil short- 
age, and sends an improved and smokeless 
coal to household furnaces, fireplaces, kitch- 
en or parlor stoves, factories, power plants, 
and railroads. 

Despite these apparent advantages of the 
Karrick or coal-distilling process, the Inte- 








ior Department's top synthetic fuel experts, 
who are busy improving the shale-distilling 
and are using a $60,000,000 appropria- 
m Congress for this and the costly 
4-Standard Oil methods, are oppos- 
g oil by a coal-distilling indus- 








7 devel ping 


Bureau of Mines Officials are reluctant to 
ex xplait ,in the reasons for this. 

“when pressed, their explanation boils down 
+) the following: They grant the essential 
¢ochnological claims—and even the cost 
oan es—for the coal distillation process. 
But in administering the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act, they consider it the Bureau of 
5 business to produce oil. They do not 
P it the bureau’s business to get in- 
‘ed in the production of oil and a smoke- 
less fuel by-product, even though it is a 
superior fuel for making synthetic gas. 
"Laboratory tests—backed up by the opera- 
tion of four commercial-size coal-distillation 
—have proved that a plant processing 
aly tons a day of ordinary soft coal 
v ld be economically profitable. Such a 
plant could supply all the electric power, gas, 
and inexpensive oil for a community of 1,000 


ie 

















ame time the solid, smokeless, coke- 
‘oduct fuel would supply 1,000 coal- 
y facilities several times over. 


‘S 

EXTREMELY LOW OPERATING COST 

The operating cost of such a project is so 
low, according to these Government-pio- 
neered studies, that the sale of smokeless 
fuel at the same market price as for raw coal 
uld permit the oil from coal to sell for 
practically nothing and yield a profit. 

These carefully checked facts about the 
Nation’s long-range fuel outiook are being 
bypassed by Interior Department officials. 
Meanwhile the public is being told that the 
country must depend increasingly on foreign 
oil supplies. It is being told, too, that there 
will be progressively fewer jobs for coal 
miners in the near future because of markets 
lost to oil and natural gas. 

According to unpublished Government 
engineering data, if the Nation’s raw, smoky 
bituminous coal were displaced by this dis- 
tilled (de-smoked) oil-free coal, 50 to 100 
percent more raw coal necessarily would be 
mined in order to meet the new supply of oil, 
gas, and electricity obtained from coal. 

Reduced to simplest terms, there is one 
question to resolve: Is the process commer- 
cially practical or not? Everything else 
hinges on that. 

Top Government experts assert that the 
question is beyond the layman's ability to 

ess. They contend that only the Interior 
Department's experts are qualified to judge 
how the Bureau of Mines shall spend the 
60,000,000 Congress granted it under the 
~ynthetic Liquid Fuels Act to further Gov- 
ernment research and development of oil- 
irom-coal technology. 

There are four points to establish as a 
prelude to any appraisal of the questions of 
pul icy raised by the Government's 
‘allure to do anything about it: 

1, What, in brief, is the process and what 
ire Claimed for it? 

2. Who developed the process and what 
lalifications? 

3. Is documentary evidence available to 
ort the claims? 

4. Can other individuals who either are 

i or are competent in appraising coal 

oblems corroborate the evidence? 
ers to these questions will suggest 

the process is to be taken seriously 
ther the Interior Department is at 
in not backing the process. 








UV 





HIGH VALUE IN PROCESSED FUELS 

; t, the so-called Karrick process, named 
‘ Lewis C. Karrick who developed it, uses 
W-pressure steam to distill ordinary soft 
(he process is known as low-tempera- 

‘ure Carbonization of coal. The basic process 
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did not originate with Mr. Karrick. Indeed, 
prio~ to the discovery of the first petroleum 
oil well in Pennsylvania, the city of Boston 
had no less than five coal-oil] plants, making 
kerosene, gas, smokeless fuel, lubricating oil, 
paraffin wax candles, and axle grease from 
coal; and there were 55 such plants in the 
United States. 

Mr. Karrick has extended the process and 
introduced refinements for special coal uses 
including complete gasification, all of which 
are covered in his 20 patents. 

The products obtainable from a ton of 
ordinary, noncoking Ohio bituminous coal 
by the Karrick process are: 


Smokeless fuel, pounds........--...- 1, 500 

Fn  Gixeqennes camnnmens 3, 500 
Ce la i cenierctineinniecsnnme tines 10 
Electricity, kilowatt-hours__......... 100 
COWIE: CE GR cc entencoernnces 2 


The break-down in terms of corresponding 
revenues—based on commercial processing of 
Ohio coal shipped to the St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis area—is equally startling: 


Smokeless fuel at $14 a ton.._-_---. $10. 50 
Fuel gas at 10 cents per 1,000 cubic 

SE ned naneditndnaieaingeadnoagants .3 
Cresols at 30 cents a gallon_.._..-.. 3.00 


Electricity at one-half cent a kilo- 


nae re ae - 50 
Crude oil at 6 cents a gallon_...... 1. 56 
Wateh: PAP iineicccntaiicis 15.91 


The combined cost of raw coal, freight, 
and processing is estimated at $10.80 a ton, 
leaving a net profit of $5.11. 

Leaving out the crude oil and cresols, the 
net profit on a ton of processed coal would 
be 55 cents. Actually, therefore, the manu- 
facturer could give away the oil products 
and still make 10 percent on the invested 
capital in his plant since the end-product of 
crude oil costs him nothing. 

Second, who developed the process and 
what are his qualifications? Mr. Karrick is 
recognized as one of the Nation’s leading 
oil-from-coal technologists. He has held the 
Government positions of chemist, petroleum- 
refinery engineer, oil-shale and coal tech- 
nologist, and consulting engineer in the syn- 
thetic liquid-oils studies by the United 
States Bureau of Mines in Utah and Colo- 
rado, and in the Pittsburgh station while 
holding a research fellowship at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. He is author of 
several Government papers. 

Mr. Karrick also supervised coal-product 
researches at the University of Utah from 
1920 to 1938 In 1943 he worked on the 
Alaska and Rocky Mountain coals for the 
United States Geological Survey, and showed 
them to be cheaper and better sources of oils 
than the shales of the naval oil-shale re- 
serves. The following year he was given 
charge of new oil-source investigations for 
the Navy Department. 

More recently, Mr. Karrick was hired by 
the State of Ohio to core drill and test the 
oil shales, discovering vast, apparently un- 
known oil resources in both oil shales and 
the coals. 

Two years ago Mr. Karrick said in the open- 
ing address before the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers that on the basis of his 
studies of Ohio shales and coals there is 
enough oil in the oil shales and coals of 
southeastern Ohio to supply the entire United 
States with oil at the present rate of con- 
sumption for 2,000 to 10,090 years. 


TESTED IN COMMERCIAL SIZE PLANTS 


Third, what documentary evidence is 
available on this process? Mr. Karrick has 
built and operated a semi-commercial-sized 
plant in Utah, Colorado, and Pennsylvania, 
while making oil-from-coal studies for the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

He built and briefly operated a pilot two- 
unit commercial-sized plant in Ohio, He also 
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built and ran a commercial scale, single- 
unit for the Navy. 

Complete data on these operations and on 
the research behind them is both in his 
possession and that of the Government. 

Fourth, what corroboration from compe 
tent sources? Myr. Karrick has a signed 
analysis attesting the high quality and value 
of the oil from his Ohio plant by Dr. Cecil E. 
Boord, head of the Department of Organic 
Chemistry at the Ohio State University. 

He has a report by Dean R. B. Ketchum, 
of the University of Utah School of Mines 
and Engineering, surveying the Karrick 
process and recommending that the citizens 
of Salt Lake City adopt it both for its eco- 
nomic usefulness and to cope with the city’s 
serious smoke problem. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, a former president of the 
American Institute of Chemists, and director 
of research for the Universal Oil Co., said in 
an address before the World Power Confer- 
ence in London that the antiknock quality 
of the gasoline produced in Mr. Karrick’s coal 
distilling plant in Pittsburgh, using Utah's 
cheap, nonchoking coals, is one-third better 
than the best commercial antiknock gasoline. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey offered 
to buy and to contract for the development 
and use of the Karrick patents. 

Finally, this correspondent has checked the 
essential facts and cost figures of the Karrick 
process with those Government oil-from- 

oal experts who decline to recommend it, 
or to spend any of their congressional ap- 
propriation to further it. The chief among 
them, as will be reported below, has con- 
ceded their basic accuracy. 

Mr. Karrick asserts that the Interior De- 
partment never has published his original 
Government-supported research data. Nei- 
ther has it permitted him to write up an 
official summary of his studies covering the 
technology and economies of his oil-from 
coal process as is customary on the comple- 
tion of basic research of this kind. 

Mr. Karrick said that Government em- 
ployees are not authorized to publish origi- 
nal Government data privately. For that 
reason, he said, he undertook to release the 
facts about his startling discoveries after he 
left the Government by becoming a research 
director at the University of Utah from 1930 
to 1938. 


VARIED CLAIMS VERIFIED IN THESIS 


The stupendous nature of Mr. Karrick’'s 
Government-suppressed discoveries are veri- 
fied in a thesis on low-temperature carbon- 
ization by Myron W. Mellor and Robert C. 
Woodhead, candidate for bachelor of science 
degrees. Their thesis bears the signed en- 
dorsement of Dr. E. A. Beckstrand, head of 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Utah. 

In formal acknowledgments prefacing 
their work, it is stated: “The authors wish to 
express their sincere appreciation to Mr. 
L. C. Karrick, fuels engineer, and formerly re- 
finery engineer, for the United States Bureau 
of Mines. Mr. Kerrick directed the research; 
the methods and processes used were largely 
those worked out by him, and his excellent 
cooperation and advice, as well as material 
assistance, were most valuable.” 

Under the heading, “Conclusions,” the 
work states: 

“In 1935, a low-temperature carbonization 
plant was built in the coal-research labora- 
tory at the University of Utah large enough 
to be classed as a pilot plant. From this 
plant sufficient data were taken to furthn r 
verify previous research on the subject and 
to base the calculations for a la rge | com- 
mercial plant. Enough byproducts, smoKe- 
less fuel, crude oil, and gas were obtained 
to permit ample testing and use of them 

he tests made on the byproducts were 

focused mainly on the smokeless fuel be- 

use of the very thorough studies that were 
already made by Mr. L. C. Karrick 


ei bw besa 
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“The conclusions made on the testing of 
this smokeless fuel versus raw coal are as 
follows: 

“1, The smokeless fuel is positively smoke- 
less, no matter how fired. 

“2. A fire can be started as easily with 
the smokeless fuel as with the raw coal in 
any of the common forms of domestic heat- 
ing appliances. 

“3. The rate of combustion of smokeless 
fuel can be controlled more easily than the 
rate of combustion of raw coal. 

“4. The efficiency of combustion of smoKe- 
less fuel is much higher and is much more 
constant over a wide range of firing rates 
than with raw coal. 

“5. The combustion of smokeless fuel is 
from 4.14 percent more efficient in a cook 
stove to 65.9 percent more efficient in a 
fireplace than raw coal.” 


HANDS NOT STAINED AFTER HANDLING FUEL 


“6. Smokeless fuels made from most of 
the Utah coals leaves no stain or dirty dust 
on one’s hands after handling it. 

“7. This coal can be classified as an arti- 
ficial anthracite coal, but with free-burning 
properties. 

“8. There is no need for anyone to pur- 
chase new house-heating equipment in order 
to make Salt Lake City, or like towns 
troubled with excessive smoke, smokeless 


when this new fuel is placed on the market. 


“The conclusions regarding economic 
feasibility of the construction and operation 
of a commercial low-temperature carboniza- 
tion plant for processing Utah coals, are as 
follows: 

“1. It is economically feasible to con- 
struct a low-temperature carbonization plant 
the process tested in this thesis. 

“2. It is economically feasible to construct 
a low-temperature carbonization plant us- 
ing this process in series with a steam- 
generated power plant, and use the off-peak 
and exhaust steam for coal processing, while 
producing the power at a rate equivalent to 
the cost of maintaining the power-generating 
equipment. 

“3. The low-temperature carbonization of 
Utah coals will save a large economic loss of 
fuel, and damage to property and health in 
our cities. 

“4. The establishment of a low-tempera- 
ture carbonization industry in Utah will ex- 
pand the coal production from the Utah 
mines by supplying the heat energy con- 
sumed in the processing plants and by pro- 
ducing from Utah coal the oil products and 
the necessary city and industrial fuel gas. 
The coal mines will then operate at a more 
uniform rate throughout the year, and be a 
great boon to labor and to the inhabitants in 
the coal mining areas of our State. 
conclusions reached from the oil 
studies are as follows: 

“1. High quality crude oil can be eco- 
nomically preduced from Utah ccals as a 
bvproduct of a smokeless fuel industry. 
The studies have demonstrated that the coal 
oil can be cracked and refined into excellent 
yields and quality motor fuels and that the 
new liquid motor fuels are the equivalent 
of the best standard products. 

“2. Many smokeless fuel demonstrations 
were made in our fuel laboratories through- 
out the winter of 1935-36 before rep- 
resentatives of all of the women’s clubs of 
Salt Lake City. Luncheons were prepared on 
cooking ranges fired wtih various screen sizes 
of the smokeless fuels. 

“The many visitors were permitted to light 
and care for the fires. The visitors were uni- 
formly agreed that the fuel was perfect in 
its ignitability, easy to regulate, exceptionally 
good in holding a fire, completely free of 
smoke under all conditions of firing, there 
was no soiling of the inner surfaces of stove 
lids, the amount of ash was small, the fuel 
heated the ovens ready for baking more 
quickly then either natural gas or electricity, 
the fuel gave much more heat. They would 
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gladly pay several doliars more per ton for 
this smokeless fuel than for any other solid 
fuel.” 

In 1930 a Standard Oil of New Jersey de- 
velopment company drew up a charter for 
a subsidiary development company tendering 
Mr. Karrick the position of vice president 
and chief engineer and one-third of the stock 
if he would turn over his patents and sup- 
porting research data. A contract was of- 
fered to him on these terms. Mr. Karrick 
declined the offer, preferring, he explained, 
that his patents be safeguarded in a way 
that would best insure their “broadest public 
use.” 

The phrase “broadest public service” harks 
back to 1926, when the late Senator Reed 
Smoot, of Utah, and Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, urged Mr. Karrick 
to take out those patents and to see that 
they were used in a way to render “the broad- 
est public service.” Mr. Karrick attributes 
these words to Mr. Hoover. Mr. Karrick re- 
calls Mr. Hoover as saying that only in that 
way, too, would full credit ever be accorded 
the Government and its researchers. 

Certain officials in the Interior Depart- 
ment, interviewed by this reporter, are fa- 
miliar with the Karrick process and its docu- 
mented history. 


SUPPORT HELD DENIED UNJUSTIFIABLY 


They believe Mr. Karrick has been denied, 
without justification, adequate support in 
his efforts to use his process, which was de- 
veloped by the taxpayers’ money for the 
broadest public good. They are Officials 
whose experience, competence, and opinion 
should not be lightly dismissed. They must 
remain nameless. 

Certain Government lawyers, who likewise 
must remain nameless, have told this re- 
porter that in their judgment, the Karrick 
process has been allowed to go unusued 
because big oil companies and their friends 
in Government have preferred to buy it or 
see it exploited independently if at all— 
with all the risks of establishing a new proc- 
ess in a field dominated by big and finan- 
cially powerful companies which are ranked 
as tough competitors. 

Back in 1944, when the question of spend- 
ing Federal funds to develop foreign oil re- 
serves was a serious wartime issue, Harold 
Ickes, then Secretary of the Interior, told a 
Town Meeting radio audience that it is pos- 
sible to make synthetic gasoline from the 
shale and coal of Utah, but at a great deal 
more expense than natural oil. 

“If the American people want to pay more 
for their gasoline, why we can give you 
synthetic oil.” 

The Secretary of the Interior apparently 
wes not aware of the data secreted in his 
own files contradicting this still prevalent 
assumption that oil from coal is more costly. 

The high-cost oil-from-coal process men- 
tioned by Mr. Ickes—the process favored by 
the Bureau of Mines—stems from patents 
owned by large oil interests, including Stand- 
ard Oil and I. G. Farben. 

In 1943, Dr. R. R. Sayers, then chief of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, told the 
Senate Public Lands Committee: 

“Because of the huge stake which the pub- 
lic has in this matter, it is up to the Govern- 
ment to undertake the development work— 
to perfect the known processes, to design 
and establish new processes, to work out 
the engineering details, and otherwise as well 
to demonstrate satisfactorily the practical 
worth of synthetic fuel production so that 
industry would be willing to take reasonable 
risks. 

“The Bureau of Mines is equipped to un- 
dertake this public trust.” 

At the same time, Dr. Sayers avoided men- 
tioning Bureau of Mines data relating to 
Mr. Karrick’s studies. 

On the contrary, later testimony made it 
clear that patent rights to methods the Bu- 
reau of Mines is spending millions of dollars 
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to develop were acquired by the Standard 
Oil Co. in 1929. 

These methods involve conversion of coal 
to oil by the hydrogenation process, The 
Karrick process extracts oil from coal by low. 
temperature carbonization, that is, by dis. 
tillation as applied in distilling oil from oj 
shales. 

The president of the Standard Oil Co. testj. 
fied that the cost of making gasoline by the 
methods for which the company holds the 
patent rights runs from 14.7 to 15.9 cents g 
gallon. 


SEES PLENTY OF WORK AHEAD FOR MINERS 


In 1944, the United States consumed 1,650,. 
000,000 barrels of crude oil and 650,000,009 
tons of coal. If all this raw coal were re. 
placed on the market by the smokeless by- 
product of low-temperature carbonization 
the miners would have to dig 1,000,000,000 
tons of coal, since a ton of raw coal only pro- 
duces on an average two-thirds of a ton 
of smokeless solid fuel. Also it would take 
an additional 250,000,000 tons of raw coal to 
supply the fuel used in converting the coal to 
smokeless fuel, oil, gas, and electric power, 

Processing 1,000,000,000 tons of coal would 
yield about 825,000,000 barrels of crude oil, 
or half the Nation’s yearly requirements 
based on the abnormally high 1944 figures, 

If this oil distilled from coal were hydro. 
genated in its refining, as is done in Ene- 
land, Germany, and in the United States to 
heavy petroleum residuums, the volume of 
crude oil would be raised to 60 percent of the 
national oil need, Mr. Karrick asserts. 

As far back as 1924, he and his associates 
both in the Government and at the universi- 
ties of Utah and Colorado had developed 
encugh data to show that: 

1. Crude oil could be obtained from Rocky 
Mountain oil shales, by several types of procs 
essing plants, for $1.50 to $2 a barrel. 

2. That if distilled underground, oil could 
be extracted from shale for 65 cents a barrel, 

3. That bituminous coals also could pro- 
duce oils in similar plants at $1.50 to $2 a 
barrel without any credit for the sales value 
of the gas and smokeless solid-fuel residue. 

4. That if solid smokeless fuel was sold 
wholesale at raw smoky coal prices, then the 
oil would cost nothing. One could afford to 
give it away. 

The simpler Karrick type of plant is esti- 
mated to require $2,000 of invested capital a 
ton of daily treating capacity. The German 
processes of converting oil from coal require 
four times as mv ~h invested capital a ton of 
daily treating capacity, according to infor- 
mation supplied Congress by Standard Oil 
Co. officials. 

Is this oil-for-nothing prospect the under- 
lying cause of the road block which is hold- 
ing back oil-from-coal development and con- 
fusing the public about its commercial 
feasibility? 

The few informed Washington officials who 
secretly decry the situation believe the desire 
within the Government to conceal the facts 
about this economical oil-from-coal process 
stems from the unwillingness of private oil 
interests to start people thinking in terms of 
all the oil the Nation needs for “nothing 4 
barrel.” 

In order to check the facts with the Inte- 
rior Department as carefully as possible, this 
reporter questioned Dr. James Boyd, director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines; Dr. 
Arno C. Fieldner, chief of the fuels and °x- 
plosives branch of the Bureau of Mines; and 
Dr. Schroeder, the Bureau's leading specialist 
on synthetic liquid fuels. 

Asked what in his opinion was wrong with 
the Karrick oil-from-coal process, Dr 
Schroeder said the oil distilled from coal is 
tar. 

According to Dr. Boord’s previously men- 
tioned analysis of ofl actually distilled by 
Mr. Karrick from Ohio coal, by his process, 
the oil may be evaluated three ways, namely: 








1. As coal tar it will vary from $3.80 to $4.20 
a barrel. 

9. On the basis of the cresylic acid and 
neutral oils, it is worth $5.80 a barrel. 
3. Separating and refining the low-boiling 
resylic acids, it is worth $6.50 a barrel. 
Domestic crude oil currently is selling for 
2.53 a barrel. 

Asked about Mr. Karrick’s smokeless coal, 
pr. Schroeder replied, “Where's Karrick going 
to find any market for it?” 


ADMITS HIGH DEVELOPMENT TECHNICALLY 


Asked what’s wrong with the Karrick 
process, Dr. Fieldner said, “Technically it’s 
pretty good,” He went on to say it was work- 
able. He said there are quite a number of 
patented processes in the field of low-tem- 
perature carbonization of coal and that 
“Karrick’s compares favorably with the rest.” 

Dr. Fieldner explained that in evaluating 
the Karrick process, it is essential to con- 
sider two things, “technology and eco- 
nomics.” He said Mr. Karrick’s process was 
“not any worse than any of the others.” 

Asked what about the tabulated list of 
fuel products obtainable by the Karrick 
process (printed earlier in this article), Dr. 
Fieldner said the figures are “about right.” 

The tabulated break-down of revenues ob- 
tainable from a ton of ordinary Ohio coal 
by the Karrick process (also printed earlier in 
this article) was called to his attention. Dr. 
Fieldner remarked that these figures “are 
fair enough.” 

Asked to check Mr. Karrick’s claim that his 
oil-from-coal process is four times cheaper 
in terms of capital investment than the 
costly German-pioneered process controlled 
by Standard Oil, Dr. Fieldner said the Kar- 
rick investment cost was not four times 
cheaper. “I think nearer three.” 

Dr. Fieldner was asked that that being so, 
would not the public want to know why 
doesn't the Bureau spend all its millions of 
dollars of public funds in developing the 
three-times-cheaper process? Dr. Fieldner 
replied he thought the public naturally 
would. 

“What is the answer?” he was asked. 

“That’s one of those things you cannot 
give an answer to,” Dr. Fieldner replied. 

When this reporter insisted that there 
surely must be an answer, Dr. Fieldner ex- 
plained that the Bureau of Mines’ Adminis- 
tration of the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act dis- 
cards coal distillation because under the 
Karrick process oil is a byproduct. 

Dr. Fieldner said the Bureau wants gaso- 
line from coal. It isn’t interested in back- 
ing an oil-from-coal process where the main 
product is smokeless solid fuel, and the oil 
is a byproduct. 

He said it boils down to a simple economic 
matter of where is the market for smokeless 
fuel? 


c 


AIMS TO HALT WASTEFUL METHODS 


What about the users of raw smoky coal? 
Dr. Fieldner was asked. It was pointed out 
that, according to Mr. Karrick’s tabulations 
of products obtainable from a ton of ordi- 
nary bituminous coal, which Dr. Fieldner 
confirmed, we waste nearly a barrel of oil 
in every ton of raw coal. Last year the Na- 
tion squandered 300,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil in the form of smoke up the flue. 

Dr. Fieldner said that was true but that 
was something for industry to take over and 
develop, not the Bureau of Mines, which is 
interested in converting coal to gasoline 
without any byproducts. 

Asked why his Government branch did not 
publish Mr. Karrick's original research data 
relating to his oil-from-coal while employed 
in the Bureau of Mines, Dr. Fieldner said it 
was hews to him that any of Mr. Karrick’s 
Government research data was lying around 
unpublished. 

Dr. Boyd became head of the Bureau in 
‘, and consequently came into this con- 
ersy at a late date. However, he has re- 
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viewed it and stands on the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau's experts. His com- 
ments assume responsibility for the Bureau's 
actions, but indicate that the decision lay 
with Dr. Fieldner, Dr. Schroeder, and their 
fellow technologists. 

Substantially the following colloquy took 
place between Dr. Boyd and this reporter: 

“Question. Dr. Boyd, what do you know 
about Lewis C. Karrick? 

“Answer, Mr. Karrick is a very competent 
engineer, We've had him in here two or 
three times and he has wasted hours of our 
time. We've examined his case thoroughly, 
and we don’t think his process is worth 
pushing. That’s not just my opinion but the 
opinion of some 30 experts in the Bureau. 

“Question. What’s wrong with Mr. Kar- 
rick’s process? 

“Answer. I suggest you talk with our ex- 
perts, Dr. Arno Fieldner, a very outstanding 
engineer, and Dr. Schroeder. 

“Question. What other strides has the Bu- 
reau of Mines made in the field of oil-from- 
coal development that outstrips the Karrick 
process? 

“Answer. I suggest you talk with our ex- 
perts. 

“Question. Why was not the Bureau of 
Mines interested enough in the Karrick 
process to publish the original research data 
gained at the Government’s expense? Why 
has the Bureau not published this data? 

“Answer. I don’t know. You'll have to ask 
Dr. Fieldner. 

“Question. What about that exchange of 
letters between you and Mr. Karrick which 
he has in his possession and in which you 
informed him 2 years ago that a bulletin was 
being written on the subject? That was 2 
years ago, and apparently nothing has been 
done to bring Mr. Karrick’s process to the 
public’s attention. 

“Answer. I don’t remember. Possibly Dr. 
Fieldner has not been able to find anyone 
competent to assemble it. 

“Question. What about Mr. Karrick? 

“Answer. That would be up to Dr. Fieldner. 
Bear in mind that it would cost money. Our 
funds are outlined by Congress. The money 
has to be available before we can undertake 
it. 

“Question. But you spent millions of dol- 
lars for oil-from-coal methods admittedly 
three times more expensive than the Karrick 
process. 

“Answer. You must realize that this matter 
was decided by the best Government experts. 

“Question. Like Dr. Fieldner and Dr. 
Schroeder? 

“Answer. Yes, they are extremely compe- 
tent men” 


BUREAUCRATIC PROTOCOL STILLS TONGUES 


A few informed officials have been con- 
cerned about the Bureau of Mines’ suppres- 
sion of Mr. Karrick’s original Government 
data since long before Senator O’MAHONEY’s 
oil investigating committee warned in 1947 
that “this country cannot fight another war 
if it has to rely on its own oil supply.” But 
they dare not violate the unwritten rules of 
bureaucratic protocol by speaking out. 

The only basis on which Mr. Karrick is 
willing to dispose of those patents is to 
license them to whoever will (a) agree to de- 
velop them on the widest possible commercial 
scale, and (b) pay a nominal royalty on the 
processed tonnage for the maintenance of a 
coal research foundation to aid the coal 
miners and support vocational schools for 
labor. 

Mr. Karrick declares that he never has felt 
reasonably certain that disposing of his 
patents to large private oil interests would 
insure their commercial development in the 
near future and at the same time safeguard 
his public trusteeship. He believes that the 
position of the major oil companies, particu- 
larly at this time, is not advantageous to his 
public-spirited purpose. 

With domestic crude oil selling currently 
for about $2.53 a barrel, private companies 
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naturally are interested in keeping up crude 
oil imports, it is pointed out, since crude 
oil can be obtained abroad for about 34 cents 
a barrel and shipped to the United States at a 
tanker cost of about 80 cents a barrel, and 
sold at a heavy profit. 

Consequently, Mr. Karrick believes, the 
merits of his cheap domestic oil-from-coal 
process are unlikely to interest private oil 
companies, or the Interior Department for 
that matter, until the companies run out of 
sources of cheap foreign crude oil. But in 
the interests of his public trusteeship he is 
hopeful of persuading Congress to reappraise 
the Interior Department’s administration of 
the synthetic fuels development program. 





Central Arizona Reclamation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit a resolution adopted by 
the assembly and senate of the State of 
California. It refers to the proposed 
central Arizona reclamation project, 
now under consideration by a committee 
of this House and gives information 
which I hope will be read thoughtfully 
by all Members. The joint resolution 
follows: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 1 


Joint resolution relative to the central 
Arizona project 


Whereas Senate bill 75 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, first session, which would authorize 
the central Arizona project, is now before 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States for consideration; and 

Whereas the proposed central Arizona proj- 
ect is economically unsound and would 
benefit an estimated 25,000 residents in Ari- 
zona at an estimated cost of $738,000,000 to 
the taxpayers of all the States and Territor- 
ies of the United States; and 

Whereas sufficient water for the proposed 
central Arizona project can be secured only 
by diverting, to that project, some water 
now needed to maintain authorized and ex- 
isting projects on the Colorado River; and 

Whereas the diversion of water from exist- 
ing projects will jeopardize the water sup- 
ply of 3,500,000 residents of California, who, 
relying on their contracts for water with the 
Federal Government, have invested more than 
$500,000,000 to provide facilities to enable 
them to use their share of the water from 
the Colorado River; and 

Whereas the passage of Senate bill 75, 
while benefiting a few thousand landowners 
in Arizona, will bring irreparable injury to 
3,500,000 residents of California, and will 
increase the tax burden of the taxpayers 
of all the States and Territories of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
House of Representatives of Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to refuse the 
passage of Senate bill 75 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, first session; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Adopted in assembly March 8, 1950. 

Adopted in senate March 16, 1950. 
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Let’s Strengthen Navy Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., March 19, 
1950: ’ 

Naval Po.icy TAKING Risks—ForceE OF SHIPS 
AND PLANES ABLE To COVER WORLD NEEDED 
To Meet RUSSIAN THREAT 

(By Lester Allen) 


With the ocean washing its shores, New 
g 


England operates navy yards, ship- and sub- 
marine-building plants, plants to provide 
power for planes and ships, a concentrated 
and feasible target for attack in an atomic 


age, bit apparently cares little about the cal- 
culated risk being taken with national secu- 
rity by defense plans that whittle down our 
naval power to an absolute minimum. 

Capt. Ernest M. Eller, USN, in the 1950 
prize essay of United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, sums up the attitude of the 
people of the country by saying, “Although 
the sea is the very tide of her life, America 
has never believed in it. Some leaders have 
proclaimed its importanc>, the greatest be- 
ing Washington, who, in an hour of crisis, 
declared that, however important armies are, 
in a war like the Revolution a navy must 
t the deciding vote. Power on the sea— 
and in this twentieth century above it—has 
helped to save us through many great dan- 
gers, but the sea itself has never become a 
part of the heart of America.” 





ca 


BITTER TRUTHS 

It is a trenchant essay—one which should 
be quoted in its entirety if space permitted, 
for it contains bitter truths important to the 
Navy brass as well as the civilian who foots 
the bills. He points out that with great lack 
of tact the Navy scorned the national crav- 
ing for a cheap war (in lives and treasure) 
and said bluntly that this was “weak-minded 
madness before the facts of life.” 

“Having learned the hard way that noth- 
ing is easy, the Navy as a whole thus did not 
participate in the brief golden hallucination 
when America had the world in her grasp,” 
he asserts. “For a space the United States 
was God and fate. We alone had the A-bomb. 
It was terrifying to hear the man in the 
street throughout this Christian country of 
ours declare that we should go drop bombs 
on all their big cities. When we had blasted 
enough families and cowed the rest, then 
the world would be safe for democracy.” 


FAIL TO SEE NEED 
In conclusion, he says: “Anyone who looks 


impartially at the events of 1949 must come 
to the conclusion that the American public 
has accepted a progressive reduction of its 
Navy below a minimum safe level because it 
does not see the need for it. 


“This occurs at the moment the United 
States has become the first power in the 









wi ; at a moment when she is champion, 
lea and most of the strength of western 
civilization, with growing obligations in all 
the seven seas. It occurs at a time when 
the United States, and only the United 
States, in this generation, at least, has the 


power to give all peoples that constant free- 
dom of the seas necessary for world peace 
and progress.” 


SHOULD BE BUILT UP 


Navy power should be built up under the 
sea and in the air. Even the bitterest an- 
tagonists of the Navy admit that it is in 
these categories that the Soviet Union is 
making the greatest progress toward the kind 
of strength needed for global expansion. 

New England has a major role in such a 
build-up of the kind of naval power required 
to meet the threat of Soviet expansion. The 
Red navy has 270 submarines, including 30 
German-type 21’s, which can easily do 17 
knots submerged. We have built two sub- 
marine hunter-destroyers, the U. S. S. Car- 
penter and the U.S. S. Owens, and are build- 
ing the K-1, 2, and 3, small killer subs as a 
countermeasure. Vice Adm. Francis S. Low 
is the head of a special program of anti- 
submarine warfare for the Navy. 

New England yards should be turning out 
killer subs, killer destroyers, and other anti- 
submarine weapons if Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson’s estimate of the situation is 
right. 

MUST SHIP SUPPLIES 


He has declared that we would retaliate 
instantly if attacked. He means atomic 
bombardment. That means from overseas 
bases. Overseas bases mean an immense 
tonnage of supplies and the $64 question is 
how the supplies are going to move overseas 
if the Navy doesn’t see that they get there. 

The fact is that the Navy won’t get them 
there if Russian snorkel submarines are on 
the loose, because a snorkel is much harder 
to find and kill—even with radar at its pres- 
ent high development—than an old type 
submarine that came up for air and re- 
charging batteries. 


NAVY CAN CURB REDS 


Even the build-up of the strength of the 
Atlantic Pact nations requires a Navy at a 
much higher ratio of strength than it is 
today. It’s a Navy job to get the stuff across 
to Europe—once the shooting starts. With 
a Navy ranging around the coastal frontiers 
of the Soviet Union the immense numerical 
strength of the Red fighting forces is whittled 
down to a size than can be handled by the 
United States because they have to spread 
their forces around to meet the threat of 
coastal incursions. 

New England's concern should be over the 
fact that the yards and the plants used 
to build ships and power plants for ships 
and planes are not being utilized in the way 
that they should be if the plan is to under- 
take a rapid expansion in the event of war. 
But, just how rapid could that expansion 
be? If the experience after Pearl Harbor 
means anything, it will be at least a year 
before the plants are turning out even the 
minimum required amounts of matériel. 

A great many people shudder to contem- 
plate the possibility of war. They would 
shudder more if they contemplated the pos- 
sibility of quick defeat and what it would 
mean. 

POLAR ATTACK NOT LOGICAL 


Armchair strategists declare that if the 
Russians launch an attack it will be over 
the pole and that Arctic operations are of 
paramount importance. Just why the Rus- 
sians should select the Polar approach with 
all its difficulties when, with a submarine 
fleet, western European harbors and an air 
force of its present strength, they could 
wreak incalculably greater damage, is dif- 
ficult to understand. The Polar approach 
can be checkmated by a build-up of Alaskan 
defenses. The European approach can only 
be stopped cold by the existence of a strong 
United States Navy. 

The fact is that there are too many cal- 
culated risks being taken. As long as the 
Soviet Union can be confined to land opera- 
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tions in Eurasia there is every chance of 
rolling them back to where they came from 
But, let them get their feet into the Atlan. 
tic, or the Pacific, and it would be a tough 
long, and probably futile effort to keep them 
from global mastery. 

Too many people sell short the ability of 
the Russians to create a sea fighting force. 
They can’t imagine what would happen ir 
by any chance the Russians should Possess 
carrier forces to attack our coasts and we 
had none. The fact is that we soon will have 
nohe unless naval aviation is beefed up, 


NEED WORLD-RANGING FORCE 


An offensive and defensive power capable 
of ranging around the world will contain the 
Soviet Union in its land mass until the in. 
ternational chaos precipitated by Worlq 
War II and the expansionist policies of the 
Soviet Union is resolved. 

Carrier strength has been cut from 12 tog 
to6to4. Soon, because the Soviet Union has 
not announced the building of any carriers, 
we may have no flat tops in commission, 
They will all be tied up rusting out as any 
New Englander can see by looking down Bos- 
ton Harbor. There is this warning to be 
taken to heart—tied-up carriers cannot be 
used. They have to have planes, men, train- 
ing—lots of it. Otherwise they might as well 
be a pile of iron ore still in the ground at 
Hibbing, Minn. 


ANTISUB WEAPONS ESSENTIAL 


Whether the supercarrier that Navy 
planned to build is the answer or not js 
beside the point. But, Navy building of anti- 
submarine weapons is imperative because the 
Red navy has plenty of submarines, has the 
German submarine yards and German know- 
how and is building more. 

The Russians are not building a subma- 
rine flotilla to operate in the Polar seas. 
They are building it to operate in the At- 
lantic and the Pacific—and if the crisis of 
war ever comes that’s where they will have 
to be hunted down. 

If we are attacked, our best hope is to roll 
the Russians back out of Europe and the 
start would have to be made on European 
soil. In order to apply power of the order 
needed, men and material would have to be 
transported not only to Europe but across 
the Pacific as well. All the atomic bombing 
won't alter that fact. 

TIME TO STIR CONGRESS 

The sea may never become a part of the 
heart of America, but New England has lived 
beside and off the sea for more than three 
centuries. It’s about time that the New 
England delegation in Congress awoke to the 
fact that there’s work to be done—that the 
Navy is New England’s concern. 

“The American public particularly does 
not understand,” says Captain Eller, “that 
the trident navy of today requires strength 
to fight in the air even though no probable 
opponent may have carriers. This attitude 
is incredible but it exists. 

“No man, except the few who deliberately 
seek to destroy our Nation from within, 
would advocate that if Uncle Sam had a club 
and a pistol, and his opponent in a dark alley 
had only a club, that Uncle Sam should dis- 
card the pistol. Ne man would imagine that 
the way to defeat a Goliath is by making our- 
selves weak where he is weak. 

“Yet, if we clip the powerful wings of the 
Navy that gave us enduring strength over 
the oceans of the world, we restrict ourselves 
to meeting our probable enemy in the arca 
of hisown choice. The airplanes of the Navy, 
combined with the ships that provide mu- 
tual protection and that transport them 
across oceans, give us freedom to attack 
where we chose, forcing the opponent ino 
an uneasy defensive on all his frontiers.” 











Thomas B. Feeney’s Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
+o extend my remarks, I wish to include 
he following article from the Lynn Tele- 
ram-News, Lynn, Mass., of recent date: 

ry OF IRELAND'S FIGHT FOR FAITH AND FREE- 

m TOLD—GLORIOUS STRUGGLE PENNED BY 

-NATIVE OF IRELAND, FATHER OF 
Tr Priests, TRACES History Berore ST. 
PaTrick’s COMING To CONVERT PEOPLE— 
PLEADS FOR ONE IRELAND 
My friends asked me to write a little bit 

Ireland for St. Patrick’s Day 1950. 

» has been sO much written about my 
tive land, yet so much remains to be writ- 
1 to do justice to the Irish. This would 

small task. 

> are many questions a student could 
the customs and mode of living of 

e of people who inhabited Ireland long 

Patrick came to convert them. 
cactly 1,060 years before America was 
vered by Columbus, Patrick, the Apostle, 

1 in Ireland. The nation to which 
» came was @ most ancient race, derived 
m one of the primeval races that peopled 
1e earth—from the great Phoenician family 
the east. These ancient peoples landed 

10te mists of prehistoric times upon 
in the western ocean. They pop- 
i it, colonized it, established laws, 
d schools, had their philosophy, their 
and science and art, equal to that 

» other civilization of the day. 
y were a people well known to the 
t Greeks and Egyptians. The name of 
e island as it is known today—Eire—is 
me that came after the more ancient 
; the Greeks hundreds of years 
the birth of Christ called the island 
r the most ancient land. The most 
Greek writers spoke of Ireland as 
distant ocean and as a place of won- 
eauty, as an island rising out of the 
fairest and most beautiful of all the 

productions, 
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LAND OF DESTINY 


Then the Milesians landed on an island 
lled Inisfail, their land of destiny. 
ught with them an advanced degree 
zation. So the original inhabitants 
rled their race with the Milesians, 
that intermingling was formed the 

: Constitution which divided Ireland 
four kingdoms, all under one King 

Ard-righ), the high king. The palace of 
h king was built almost in the center 

{ Ireland, a hill top, rich in verdure, crowned 

1 lovely wood on every side. It is the 

Royal Meath. In this palace for 
ries Ireland’s kings lived. It was called 
language of the people Tara. 
on Easter Sunday morning in the 
132 early in the fifth century of the 
n era, a most singular sight pre- 
itself, Ireland’s monarch sat upon his 
, In high council, around him were 
vereign kings and chieftains of the 
Also around him again in their 
re the pagan priests—the druids of 
fire worship, and around him again 
ancient minstrels of Ireland with 
ite flowing beards with their harps 
and filling the air with glorious 
of Irish music pouring out upon the 
song the time honored story of 
heroes and their glorious kings. 
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Suddenly a man appeared with mitre on 
head, cape on shoulders and a crozier in his 
hand with the Cross of Christ upon it, and 
this man was Patrick who came from Rome, 
to preach Christianity to the Irish kings, 
chieftains, and people. 


ST. PATRICK CAME 


They received him and became a civilized 
and enlightened people. They did not stand 
like other nations in a wild hubbub of bar- 
barism to denounce the truth, as soon as 
they heard it and put the truth teller to 
death. No, they sat down—these Kings— 
these minstrels—these judges of the land, 
these learned philosophers. They disputed 
with Patrick, they brought the keen weapons 
of human wisdom and human intellect to 
bear against that sword which Patrick 
wielded. 


IRELAND’S CONVERSION 


Oh, it was the sword of the spirit, the 
word of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, until 
at length that King and those chieftains, all 
these druids and bards found that Patrick 
preached a reasonable religion, that he 
brought conviction into their minds. 

Up rose the head of all the bards, and that 
of Ireland’s minstrels, the man next in au- 
thority to the King, and lifting up his harp 
in his hand he said: 

“Hear one, oh high King and chieftains 
of the land, I now declare that this man 
who comes to us speaks from God, and so 
long as I live this harp of mine shall never 
sound again save to the praises of Christiani- 
ty and its God.” 

And the King and chieftains and bards and 
warriors and the judges and all the people 
alike rose promptly, and never in the history 
of the world was there a people that so em- 
braced the light and took it into their minds 
and hearts as the Irish people did on the 
day of their conversion. 

Ireland took. the message from Patrick’s 
lips, surrounded him with honor, and before 
he died he received the singular grace dis- 
tinct from all other saints—that he alone 
among all the other apostles that ever 
preached the Gospel found a people entirely 
pagan and left them entirely Christian. 

This then briefly is the story of Ireland’s 
conversion to Christianity. 


STRUGGLE FOR FAITH 


Ireland's faith was easy at first to keep, 
but, Lord, how they struggled later to keep 
it. For 300 years after Patrick preached the 
gcspel Ireland was the holiest, most learned, 
most enlightened, the most glorious coun- 
try in Christendom. From the ends of the 
earth students came to study in Irish schools. 
They came by tens of thousands, and they 
brought back to every nation in Europe the 
wondrous tale of Ireland’s sanctity, of Ire- 
land's peace, of Ireland’s music, and above 
all the devotion of her priesthood, Ireland's 
love for the Blessed Mother of God, and the 
immaculate purity and wonderful beauty of 
the womanhood of Ireland. Ireland was 
then very quiet and very happy, but she was 
not destined to remain so long. 

The Danes invaded Ireland and for 300 
years every year saw fresh arrivals of armies, 
and for 300 years Ireland was challenged 
to fight in defense of her faith, and to prove 
to the world that until the Irish race and 
the Irish character were utterly destroyed 
the Catholic faith never would cease to exist 
in the land. 

The nation (for thank God it was a na- 
tion in that day) drew the sword for their 
priests, for their altars, and for God. Think 
of 300 years of continuous war, look back 
if you will on our two World Wars, about 8 
years duration for both; think of 300 years 
of slaughter. Every valley in Ireland tells 
the taie. 
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BORN IN IRELAND 


There are many like myself, born in Ire- 
land, who can remember the “rath,” or 
mound, sometimes in the middle of the field, 
sometimes on the hilltop. The old people 
of Ireland will tell you that Ireland is full 
of them, and they will tell you that when 
the day of battle was over and the Danes 
were conquered and their bodies were strewn 
on the field, the Irish gathered the bodies 
together, made a big hole tnto which to put 
them, and covered them high with dirt and 
sods. 

In every part of Ireland are found “raths,” 
or mounds, and what do they tell? They 
tell this: That never until the day of judg- 
ment no man will be able to estimate the 
hundreds of thousands of Danish invaders 
that came to conquer Ireland only to find 
a place in the grave. This war with the 
Danes lasted over 300 years. 

Well, we read of how the Danes were 
banished from Ireland by Brian Boru. 
Then came the Saxon, and another 700 years 
of war. The sword of Ireland was drawn 
against the Saxon at the beginning of the 
ninth century, and it is still out of its 
scabbard against the Saxon until all of Ire- 
land will come under one head, one govern- 
ment doing business peacefully with the 
world. 

DEVOTION TO MARY 


The Irish people for 1,500 years fought for 
something they had never seen. They never 
saw Christ in the Blessed Eucharist. They 
never saw Our Blessed Mother and yet for 
all those 1,500 or more years they fought for 
that Christ on the Cross, for that Saviour in 
the Tabernacle and for Our Blessed Mother 
of Christ whose protection caressed the Irish 
people, not only in Ireland but scattered all 
over the world. The Irish always implore 
Mary’s help and assistance. She is the Gate- 
way to Heaven. St. Patrick taught them that 
God came to earth through Mary and that 
man can get into Heaven only through Her. 
Mary is the way to Christ and this is what 
Christ taught—belief in this divinely re- 
vealed truth, and all the other truths given 
to His Apostles. 

St. Patrick spoke with no compromise to 
the Irish people. This is the reason that 
after all the persecutions the people of 
Ireland are able to keep the Catholic 
faith. St. Patrick brought them the joy 
of their redemption, the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, the acceptance of whose doctrine 
given us by God is the one and only way of 
protection against Satan and the wickedness 
of men. Christ is the sure road to salvation 
from all real harm in this world, and the 
one and only way of salvation in the world 
to come. 

MYSTICAL DAY 

This great Saint gave the Irish people all 
these wonderful things, and sure delights 
for their souls. He also gave them St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, the day of gladness we cele- 
brate. There is something mystical about 
the gladness of those who celebrate St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. It is a gladness that is over and 
beyond anything racial or local. It is a 
merriment of heart that transcends th 
sweetness of Irish music or the lovableness 
of the Irish character. It is a gladness th 
seems to come from the very heart of Para- 
dise. 

One famous Irish poet has caught some 
the spirit of it in these delightful lines in 
which he tells us that St. Patrick gave all 
the Irish a holiday in the middle of Lent: 





lay 


And so in March gray 
To drive troubles away, 
God sends to the Irish 
The saint and the day. 
The late Reverend Father P. J. Carroll 
echoes the pride of the day in these beautiful 
words to St. Patrick: 


if 


fy 
JIS 
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Called son by many lands, 

Thou art a father unto one. 

Of all these mothers claiming thee, 

By honored titles naming thee 

We ask: Where is thy priceless birthright 
gone? 

That blessed faith of thine, 

They mothering thee F-ve sold 

But she, thy daughter dutiful 

Has kept thy treasure beautiful 

Through many sorrows in her heart of gold. 





Criminal Penalties of the Sherman 
Antitrust Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the thorough and extensive hear- 
ings conducted by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee from 1938 to 
1941, inclusive, and to the conclusions 
and recommendations reached by that 
committee, composed of the ablest Mem- 
bers of Congress and leaders of the exec- 
utive agencies, after its inquiry into con- 
centrations of economic power in the 
United States. More specifically, I wish 
to point out the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee regarding increasing 
the criminal penalties of the Sherman 
antitrust law from $5,000 to $50,000. I 
am thereby including in the Recorp the 


unanimous recommendation of that 
committee regarding anti-trust-law 
penalties. 


4. PENALTIES 
In its ate liminary report to the Congress 


this committee pointed out the inadequacy 
of existing civil remedies under the antitrust 
laws, as well as the inappropriateness of the 


criminal remedies in many cases. The com- 
mittee then recommended the enactment of 
legislation which would subject corporations 





and corporate Officers violating the antitrust 
laws to more stringent civil penalties than 
exist at the present time. The committee is 
still convinced of the validity of its earlier 
recommendation, and again urges the enact- 
ment of such legislation. A bill introduced 
in the Senate on June 28, 1939 (S. 2719) 
would, if enacted into law, carry into effect 
the recommendations here made. The com- 
mittee also points out that the maximum 
criminal penalty, by. way of fine (and the 
courts are reluctant to punish a criminal vio- 
lation by imprisonment) is $5,000. This 
amount is clearly inadequate as a deterrent 
to businessmen or to groups of businessmen 
whose ixcomes are in the millions, and the 


mittee 
ni € 





com therefore recommends that the 
maximum limit for fines be raised to at least 
$50,000 





leaving discretion with the court to 
assess the penalty according to the means 
and circumstances of the defendant and ac- 
cording to the extent to which it has profited 
by t violation of the act. 


(Approved 


with objection.) (Investiga- 
tion of concentration of economic power, 
final r and recommendations of Tem- 
porary N nal Economic Committee, 77th 
Cong., Ist sess. (1941), p. 40.) 


Grass-Reots Support for Hoover Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me most fitting that I should take this 
occasion to make public acknowledgment 
of a very commendable activity which 
recently was undertaken in the city of 
Alhambra, Calif., located in the district 
which I represent. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Alhambra and the Alhambra Post-Ad- 
vocate jointly sponsored an educational 
campaign to acquaint the people of that 
city with the provisions of the Hoover 
Commission report. The project had the 
further purpose of urging the people of 
Alhambra to let their representatives in 
the Hcuse of Representatives, and in the 
other body, know that they are whole- 
heartedly in favor of the adoption of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations, 
in the interests of eliminating waste and 
extravagance in the operations of the 
Federal Government and thereby re- 
ducing expenditures of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Yesterday the fruits of this commend- 
able endeavor were brought to my aitten- 
tion in a most graphic manner. Mr. 
Clifford Cooper, who is not only a mem- 
ber of the Alhambra Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, but is also president of the 
National Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
came to my office and presented me with 
petitions, and coupons clipped from the 
Alhambra Post-Advocate, containing the 
names of more than 3,000 people urging 
the adoption of the Hoover Commission 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent Gallup poll indi- 
cated that more than 65 percent of the 
American people who were interviewed 
had no knowledge at all of the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations. This 
seemed to me a very startling revelation 
because of the great importance these 
recommendations hold for every tax- 
payer in the country. In Alhambra, the 

eople of the junior chamber and the 
Post-Advocate determined to tell the 
whole story of the Hoover Report in de- 
tailed form in a series of articles in the 
Post-Advocate. The success of this en- 
deavor to inform the people is apparent 
in the response that I received yesterday. 





Divide and Conquer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 10, 1949, I addressed the House and 
stated in part that in an effort to combat 
false and malicious propaganda, as well 
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as the whispering campaign which was 
employed against me during the 1948 
campaign regarding my voting record, 
that I would periodically submit a fac. 
tual report from the record how I had 
voted on every issue which would come 
before us during the coming session, 

In keeping with this declaration | 
issued on August 15, 1949, a complete de- 
tailed record of how I had voted on each 
and every measure which had come be- 
fore us up to thet time, as well as a brief 
statement as to why I had so voted on 
each measure. I concluded this report 
by saying that— 

During the next year we will sce in opera. 
tion the most highly organized propaganda 
machine ever devised in America. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, now being thwarted 
in their plan to misrepresent my voting 
record, they have resorted to a new tech- 
nique which I would like to describe 
herein. 

According to the official registration 
poll books the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent 
has a majority of 12,000 registered Dem- 
ocrats. The fact that I, a Republican, 
have been elected to represent the dis- 
trict four terms, should serve as ample 
proof that the majority of my Demo- 
cratic constituents are of the true Jef- 
fersonian variety and approve most of 
the votes which I have cast. 

As every Member of this House knows, 
I am a “middle of the road Republican,” 
leaning toward the conservative. Per- 
sonally I feel that I am still young 
enough to recognize and accept progress, 
yet old enough to know that we must 
cling to our basic American concepts of 
government if we are to progress safely. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, since a major- 
ity of both Democrats and Republicans 
voting in the Eleventh Congressional 
District evidently approved, at least a 
majority of the votes which I have cast, 
the same opposition which was so un- 
scrupulous in their 1948 technique con- 
ceived the idea of trying to divide mem- 
bers of my own Republican Party in an 
effort to defeat me in the primary. Act- 
ing in accordance with this planned 
strategy, they set up the following pro- 
gram: 

Knowing that most Americans are 
headline readers, they decided to put 
misleading headlines on various staic- 
ments which I had made. They were 
smart enough not to misquote me com- 
pletely in the body of their articles, 
because charges could be preferred 
against them. However, there is no law 
to prevent their putting any title to an 
article which they claim to be their in- 
terpretation of the remarks. Let me 
briefly illustrate what I mean. 

Shortly after the last election I stated, 
in part: 

You know I sometimes feel like giving 
President Truman everything he asks tor. 
Perhaps if those who supported him really 
could see what would happen if his entire 
program were enacted they would become 


so sick of their bargain that they never again 
would vote that way. 


The headlines app2aring on that article 


were: “Representa tive Brenm willing to 
oN Pr esidei it Truman everything he 
Sks 











On another occasion I was being inter- 
viewed regarding the Taft-Hartley Act. 
I stated, in part: 


I am willing to vote to amend the act as 
recommended by the joint nonpartisan con- 
oressional committee which we set up to 


and observe the law. I would also 
> to change the name or title if 


1g 





by 50 d ing we would have some guaranty 
that labor leaders would cooperate for the 
pest interest of their members, of industry, 


for the country in general. This I think 
uld be a small concession to make in ex- 
change for industrial peace and production. 





This time the headlines rang out: 
“Congressman BrEHM will vote to repeal 
Taft-Hartley if that is what labor lead- 
ers want, because it will guarantee full 
production.” Clever, are they not? 

Still another time I was asked what 
I thought about the $100 per month pen- 
sion for the miners. I replied: 


Well, I have no way of knowing whether 
$100 is enough, not enough, or too much. 
In my opinion, all assistance should be on 


a basis of need. A person flat on his back 
might need twice that amount, while a fel- 
low who had some other income might not 
need that much. This much I do know, 


with their dangerous assignment they are 
entitled to all they can get by bona fide 
collective bargaining. 


Do you know what the headline was 
this time? “Representative BrREHM says 
$100 too much pension for miners.” 

At another time I remarked that “I 
am not only interested in mine safety, 
but all types of safety which protect hu- 
man life.” I further stated that I in- 
tended to protect States’ rights in mine 
safety legislation. ‘This time, just be- 
cause I did not agree to go along with 
he Federal position, with no questions 
asked, I received headlines which said: 
“Congressman BreEHM Opposes Mine 
Safety Legislation.” The article then 
went on to quote exactly the remarks 
which I had made. However, some of 
my supposedly good friends took this 
article and went among the miners, 
showing them only the headlines in an 
attempt to give them the impression that 
I was opposed to mine safety and want- 
ed them all killed in some mine disaster. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, some may wonder 
why I am putting this particular speech 
in the Recorp. Well, the reason is quite 
obvious. If I did not put it in the Rec- 
orD the same unscrupulous individuals 
who are now attempting to divide the 
Republicans by their misstatements re- 
garding President Truman’s program, 
he Taft-Hartley Act, the National Cem- 
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etery, my office personnel, positions in 
the Post Office Department, over which I 
have no say, statements to the effect 
that I go back to the district and visit 
or leaders, but do not call on my own 
committeemen, and all the rest of the 
tommyrot, could and in all probability 
would say that these were untrue state- 
ments. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am 
Simply using the public record in order 
that all may know the truth and that the 
light of day may shine upon their false 
accusations, 

If I were asked to name the most un- 
pieasant feature of serving in Congress, 
it Would be that we do not have enough 
fre > time to go back into our districts 
and renew old friendships and make new 
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ones. As everyone knows, during the 
war we were in almost continuous ses- 
sion. Last year it was late October be- 
fore we adjourned and as a consequence 
there was no time to get over the dis- 
trict and visit with those to whom I owe 
so much. 

Now of course anyone who is inter- 
ested in how or why I voted on any 
measure, has only to look at a copy of 
the public record which I sent out at the 
close of the last session. After all, that 
is the test of my position and not some 
newspaper article which can be slanted 
or interpreted any way some particular 
writer might want it to appear. 

It is the privilege of anyone to work 
against me, vote against me, or run 
against me, but I intend to insist that he 
keep the record straight. Oppose me 
for my vote on some issue, O. K. Oppose 
me because they do not like me, O. K. 
In fact oppose me for any legitimate rea- 
son they choose, but let no one dare give 
as his reason that I am not loyal to the 
principles of my party. The public rec- 
ord as well as our Republican leadership 
in Congress readily disproves any such 
charges. 

It seems to me that before anyone goes 
gallivanting over the country putting 
out half-truths against those of us who 
have been waging an incessant fight to 
preserve our beloved Republic, he should 
first be able to show some battle scars 
in his encounter with the enemy. If a 
person is sincere he does not sleep in the 
same bed with our enemies. 

I may say in closing that one reason 
it is becoming more and more difficult to 
induce good Christian men and women to 
run for public office, is because they re- 
fuse to subject themselves to the un- 
scrupulous and downright lying propa- 
ganda which has apparently become 
standard equipment in recent years of 
those who seem determined to rule or 
ruin. 





More Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most startling and dangerous proposals 
which has been made in recent years is 
the suggestion that a Federal bureau 
should be set up for the purpose of li- 
censing the motion-picture industry. 
Even actors and actresses would be re- 
quired to take out licenses with the Gov- 
ernment before they could appear in pic- 
tures. The ostensible purpose of this 
proposal is to improve the standard and 
quality of motion pictures. The ultimate 
effect of it, however, can be not only 
censorship of motion pictures themselves 
but also complete control of the indivi- 
dual lives of those who appear in and 
produce the pictures. 

But the greatest threat inherent in this 
proposal is the precedent that would be 
established. It would open the way to- 
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ward licensing everybody who engages in 
interstate commerce. This, in the final 
analysis, gives the Federal Government 
the power to deny a license to anybody 
whose business standards and personal 
behavior it does not approve. Right now 
we should be giving more thought to re- 
ducing the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to control our individual lives and 
fortunes rather than considering pro- 
posals to increase that power. 

The motion-picture industry has es- 
tablished its own governing body to 
enforce a code of morals and ethics. 
Under this procedure, the industry has 
been eminently successful in raising the 
moral standards of the films it produces. 
True, under this self-regulation, the code 
governs only the productions themselves 
and does not apply to the private lives 
of those who appear in the pictures. 
But I see no more reason for the Fed- 
eral Government to set itself up as the 
arbitrator of the moral conduct of in- 
dividuals in the motion-picture field 
than I do in any other field of private 
employment. 

An excellent analysis of the proposal 
and the dangers inherent in it appeared 
in an editorial in the Washington Daily 
News of March 16. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including a 
copy of the editorial: 

Wronc REMEDY 


Senator Epwin C. JoHNson, Democrat, of 
Colorado, wants Congress to impose a strict 
Federal licensing system on the movie in- 
dustry—on the actors and actresses, the pro- 
ducers, the distributors, and the films. 

Persons convicted of crimes involving 
moral turpitude, or who admitted acts “con- 
stituting the essential elements’ of such 
crimes, would be denied licenses. They 
would be barred from acting, in directing, 
producing, or distributing movies. 

Films “tending” to promote crime and 
juvenile delinquency also would be denied 
licenses. They would be barred from ship- 
ment across State lines. 

Among other things, Senator JOHNSON is 
outraged by the recently published amours 
of Ingrid Bergman and Rita Hayworth, whom 
he denounces as “Hollywood’s apostles of 
degradation.” 

He accuses RKO Pictures and Roberto 
Rossellini, director of Miss Bergman’s latest 
film, Stromboli, and father of her child, of 
“shameless exploitation” and of “deliberately 
exhibiting the moral turpitude of the lead- 
ing lady to pack their theaters.” 

And he says that these and other matters 
of movie morals will be explored in hearings 
by his Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee next month. 

There’s a great deal to be said for the movie 
industry’s contention, that films should be 
judged by their contents, not by the private 
lives of the persons who make them. It must 
be admitted, however, that the publicly pa- 
raded private affairs of same persons who 
make movies has an influence on young and 
impressionable people that cannot be de- 
scribed as wholesome or uplifting. 

But the remedy, in our opinion, is not 
Federal licensing—a dangerous proposal of 
doubtful constitutionality. 

Part of the remedy can be applied by the 
movie industry, through the making of bet- 
ter films and through disciplines rather than 
rewards for actors, actresses, directors, pro- 
ducers, and distributors who transgress. And 
the industry, now asking the United States 
Supreme Court to outlaw State and local 
censorships, had better give thought to its 
responsibility if it wishes to head off Federal 
controls. 
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The other part of the remedy can be ap- 
plied by decent American people, as Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, Wisconsin, 
points out. Let them express their disap- 
proval of objectionable films of errant Holly- 
wood stars by refusing to go to see them. 





UN as Bridge to Oxe World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 23 (legislative dc y of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address delivered by Carlos P. Romulo, 
President, fourth session, United Nations 

eneral Assembly, at the New York Her- 
ald Tribune’s High School Forum held in 
New York City on March 4. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RoMULO ENVISIONS UN as BRIDGE TO ONE 
WorLp—CALLS AMERICAN MORAL LEADERSHIP 


Rest Hope For PEACE; Backs STRONGER UN 


A free world, at peace and governed by just 
law—that is the world we want, the world 
we are trying to build through the United 
Nations. Lasting world peace and a durable 
world order presuppose some form of a lim- 
ited world government. The alternatives are 
international anarchy, a state of perpetual 
conflict in a succession of cold wars each 
more dangerous than the last, or the ulti- 
mate catastrophe: a new world war fought 
with the weapons of mass destruction— 
atomic bombs, biological poisons and per- 
haps even hydrogen bombs. 

There is no going back to national isola- 
tion. Such is the interdependence of nations 
today that no country—however great, power- 
ful cr prosperous—can stand insulated from 
its neighbors and oblivious of the plight and 
the problems of the rest of the world. It is 
not rhetoric but a simple statement of fact 
to say that peace and order are indeed in- 
divisible, in the sense that only universal 
peace can really be effective, and only a 
system of law applicable to all nations can 
insure a just order in modern society. 

World government, however cannot be 
established by fiat. We cannot have an ef- 
fective world government until we have 
evolved a viable world community. This is 
precisely the function of the United Nations. 
Through a continual exchange of views, 
through declarations, agreements and cove- 
nants and—most important of ail—through 
cooperative action by the member states, the 
United Nations is gradually building up a 
viable international body politic. 





UN FACTOR FOR PEACE 

The cold war has obscured the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations in this most 
important task. The United Nations Charter 
itself is a milestone of the greatest signifi- 
cance in the evolution of human society to- 
ward a better and more stable order. By re- 
nouncing war and providing the means for 
the amicable settlement of international dis- 
putes, the charter has been a powerful fac- 
tor for peace. It reaffirms faith in funda- 
mental human rights and thereby serves as 
a bulwark against the perversion or denial of 
those rights. By pledging the member states 
to promote social progress and better stand- 


ards of life in larger freedom, it has cleared 
the way for an unprecedented advance in 
these fields on a giobe scale. 

In pursuance of the principles and pur- 
poses of the Charter, the United Nations 
has produced the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and is now drawing up an 
International Convention on Human Rights 
which will add legal sanction to the moral 
force of the declaration. The General As- 
sembly in 1948 adopted unanimously the 
International Convention on Genocide. The 
Trusteeship Council has established the 
principle that the well-being of dependent 
peoples is a responsibility of the interna- 
tional community, and has rendered invalu- 
able service in helping to prepare them for 
self-government. 

The Economic and Social Council has 
achieved great progress in dealing with the 
problems of health, labor, trade, relief, and 
reconstruction through international action. 
In the political field, the mediation or inter- 
vention of the United Nations has facilitated 
the peaceful solution of conflicts involving 
some 500,000,000 men, women, and children, 
comprising about one-fourth of mankind. 


BRIDGE TO ONE WORLD 


Even under the stress of the cold war the 
United Nations has succeeded, to an extent 
not generally realized, in laying the founda- 
tions of international understanding and in- 
ternational cooperation in coping with prob- 
lems of hunger, freedom, rehabilitation, se- 
curity, and sccial progress. The United Na- 
tions is our bridge to one world, to that living 
community of nations without which we 
cannot hope to have effective world gov- 
ernment. 

We must not destroy this bridge in our im- 
patience to get to the promised land on the 
other side. Rather must we strengthen it 
the better to enable it to fulfill its function 
of spanning the gap between the world as 
it is and the world as we want it to be. 

I have myself been one of the most ardent 
advocates of a stronger United Nations. On 
more than one occasion I have argued pub- 
licly that the United Nations to be fully 
effective must be given more power and 
authority. During the San Francisco Con- 
ference, I opposed the grant of the veto 
power to the Big Five. After the conference, 
in the committees of the United Nations and 
elsewhere, I strongly and repeatedly urged 
the modification of the Charter to pave the 
way for the organization of limited world 
government, 

At one time I suggested the conversion of 
the General Assembly, which now can only 
make recommendations to member states, 
into a genuine parliamentary body with 
legislative powers sufficient to prevent war. 
Such powers would include the authority to 
prohibit all weapons of mass destruction, to 
maintain an adequate international police 
force, to apply the necessary sanctions, and 
to establish world tribunals. Under such a 
scheme, the Security Council would become 
the executive agent of the General Assembly, 
and in that capacity would be freed of the 
incubus of the veto which has often ren- 
dered it completely helpless in moments of 
crisis. 

The proposal would include such other 
features as the establishment, in place of 
the one-nation-one-vote rule, of a system of 
weighted representation whereby each mem- 
ber state would have a voice in the General 
Assembly commensurate with its actual po- 
sition in the world, taking into considera- 
tion such factors as population, industrial 
power, and _ resources, literacy, military 
strength, and others. Representatives to the 
United Nations would, accordingly, be elected 
by popular vote. 

Such was the main outline of my plan for 
turning the United Nations into a limited 
world government. Obviously, under such 
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a scheme, every member state would be 
obliged to surrender a more substantial por- 
tion of its national sovereignty than it had 
hitherto yielded under the United Nations 
Charter. Matters of domestic concery 
would remain under the jurisdiction of the 
national states. The result would be a iy. 
dicious compromise between the traditiong} 
concept of national sovereignty and the new. 
er concept of international order, enabling 
the nations to establish a world government 
with strictly delimited authority, operating 
under the fundamental principle that, while 
it would have all the powers required tor 
mutual preservation, all other powers woulq 
be reserved to the member states. 

In the present state of the world, any plan 
which aims at the establishment of even q 
limited world government must appear to be 
impractical. It is a fact that the world to. 
day is divided into hostile camps actively 
engaged in a cold war which has so far pre- 
cluded agreement on such vital problems as 
disarmament and the control of atomic 
energy. International relations have deteri- 
orated to such an extent that our main pre- 
occupation has been reduced from the build- 
ing of one world to the establishment of g 
modus vivendi between the contending 
camps. Whatever the distractions and diffi. 
culties of the moment, however, we must 
never lose sight of our ultimate goal—a 
world community secure in its rights and 
freedoms under some kind of world govern- 
ment. 

In the meantime we must foster all the 
influences for conciliation, understanding, 
and cooperation that will enable us to avert 
war and establish lasting peace. Nowhere ‘s 
the need for tolerance as the key to peace 
more keenly felt and appreciated than in 
Asia today. Since the end of the war, there 
has been a strong movement among the tree 
states of Asia for a union or association dedi- 
cated to peace. In 1947, the Asian Relations 
Conference, held in New Delhi, defined Asia's 
role in world affairs as an exponent of the 
moral factor, a mediator between embattled 
ideologies, a firm and consistent advocate of 
amity and understanding in a world divided 
into hostile factions. 

The New Delhi conference envisaged an 
association of Asian states dedicated to peace 
and pledged to use their combined influence 
in support of freedom and justice. Since 
then the need for taking further positive 
steps has been felt by the free nations of 
Asia. In response to this need, President 
Elpidio Quirino, of the Philippines, has taken 
the initiative in proposing a new conference 
to provide the peoples of Asia with an op- 
portunity to discuss their common problems, 
strengthen their economic and cultural ties, 
and take counsel together on how they could 
most effectively help to preserve the peace 
of the world. 

Asia comprises a region which in size, 
population, resources, and strategic situa- 
tion ranks with the most important in the 
world. The free states of Asia have no desire 
to enter into any hostile combinations or to 
aggravate in any way the tensions and con- 
flicts that divide the world. All that they 
wish to do is exert their combined influence 
in behalf of peace. And they propose to 
act, as they have done in the past, strictly 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

More than any other nation, America un- 
derstands the importance of the moral factor 
in dealing with the problems of war and 
peace. America’s moral leadership, more 
than her material power, constitutes the 
greatest hope that peace will be preserved in 
our time and maintained in the time to 
come. 

CONFIDENT OF FUTURE 


The task of securing the peace now centers 
on the issue of the control of atomic energy 
and other means of mass destruction. In 
this as in other equally vital problems, I am 











nadent that America’s moral leadership 
cry assert itself and produce a solution 
«nich will not only be effective but unassail- 
‘wie from the standpoint of justice. I am 
“onadent that the nation which possesses 
genius and the ingenuity to harness the 
ower of the atom, and is even now on the 
tneeshold of mastering the energy of the sun 
-celf, will eventually work out a system of 

ntrol acceptable not only to the great ma- 
‘ rity put to all of the member states of the 
United Nations. 

An agreement on the control of the means 
nd weapons of mass destruction would be 
-ne first major step toward the free, peaceful, 
d progressive world which all men and 
ations of good will desire. 





Eighty-third Anniversary of Admission of 
Nebraska to the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
March 21, 1950, there was held in Lin- 
coln, Nebr., a celebration of the eighty- 
third anniversary of the admission of 
Nebraska to the Union. I had the privi- 
lege of making an address at the found- 
ers’ day celebration in the Cornhusker 
Hotel, in Lincoln, on that day, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ellow Nebraskans, we love and honor our 
great State of Nebraska. It is true blue and 
truly American in principles and spirit. On 
this eighty-third anniversary of its statehood, 
we eagerly pay tribute to those sturdy men 
and women, those pioneers, who founded 
this land of opportunity. 

God grant that America continues to find 
inspiration in the spirit of four Nebraska 
founders. They met their problems with 
courage and fortitude. They were not 
poon-fed by bureaucrats. They were not 
promised security and a life of ease. They 
did not settle here and build Nebraska com- 
munities, under directives from a paternal- 
tic Government at Washington. 

They depended upon their own initiative, 
ugality, and enterprise to pioneer this flow- 
I arden spot of the Nation. The in- 
entive of reward spurred them. And, when 
they got their reward, they were satisfied 
and happy. There were no strings attached 
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In their day, Government bosses did not 
ike it away from them. These founders 
and the unbroken line of builders of Ne- 
braska enriched themselves and the Nation. 
They did it the free enterprise way. 

Today, all that we hold dear is in Jeopardy. 
The fateful issues are: Whether we shall 
preserve in America, human liberty, the dig- 
hity of the individual, and freedom of choice, 
T surrender them to all-powerful Govern- 
ment, which seeks to control our lives and 
1 our activities; and whether, in foreign 
affairs, we shall restore constitutional pro- 
cedures, with even-handed justice, or con- 
Unue to see the peace frittered away by 
ecret agreements, incompetence, and drift. 
\merican people face the hard fact, 
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that though they won the war nearly 5 years 
ago, they have not yet won the peace. They 
see we are losing the cold war. They are 
alarmed by the mounting cost of Govern- 
ment, deficit spending and administration 
demands for more and more taxes. 

The American people are calling, indeed, 
praying for leadership along the road to 
lasting peace, prosperity, and contentment, 
and most of all, for a leadership that will 
keep open the doors of opportunity for their 
children and posterity. 

The Republican Party has just adopted a 
platform that gives the people a clean-cut 
choice on these issues. It is now our job, 
and the job of all Republicans everywhere, 
to fight for the never-dying principles that 
protect human liberty and individual dig- 
nity, as pledged in this platform. 

It is also our job, and the job of all 
Republicans, to see that candidates are 
nominated who stand foursquare for those 
principles. 

Let those who believe in free competition, 
and the right of the individual to make the 
most of his skill, initiative, and enterprise, 
come into our corner. And, let those who 
are for spendthrift socialism, get into Presi- 
dent Truman’s corner. Let’s fight it out. 
Let’s have the show-down in the 1950 elec- 
tions. 

Ah; don’t be fooled. There are those 
who say President Truman does not want 
Congress to pass his socialistic proposals, 
that he is simply trying to lure the votes 
of pressure groups, with promises and more 
promises. Well, if that is true, he is in- 
sincere; he is a demogog, a hypocrite, and 
such tactics should be repudiated. 

For my part, I think the President is sin- 
cere. He believes in spendthrift socialism. 
That is his official record. And, if he suc- 
ceeds in getting elected to Congress men and 
women who believe in his left-wing, radi- 
cal proposals, America will be legislated into 
strait-jacket socialism. 

The present session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, has been under way 214 months, 
traveling on a treadmill and getting nowhere. 

President Truman who was unable to get 
along with the Democrat Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress, and now the Democrat Eighty-first 
Congress, is using his promises again for 
this fall’s election campaigns. 

And, we Republicans must get out and 
fight, or he will get away with his phony 
panaceas once again. 

This time, we Republicans are going to 
fight on clear-cut issues, and this time, we 
are going to win. 

Before the adjournment bells for the pres- 
ent session of Congress ring, there will be 
battles over appropriations and tax bills. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress cut 
taxes five billion, cut the national debt 
seven billion, and left a Treasury surplus 
of $8,500,000,000. But now the President 
is trying to blame others for squandering this 
surplus and running up a tremendous def- 
icit. He says the present deficit has been 
caused by the cut in taxes made by the 
Republican Eightieth Congress, and by ex- 
penditures necessary to pay for past and 
possible future wars. On these two counts 
the President is dead wrong. 

Anyone who will examine the budget will 
find the present deficit situation is the result 
of increasing expenditures, $%9,000,000,000 
over what they were 2 years ago; and that 
is four billion more than the tax cut voted 
by the Republican Eightieth Congress. 

The situation is not due to tax reduction. 
And, furthermore, fellow Nebraskans, of that 
nine billion increase, six billion is for non- 
war-connected domestic civilian spending. 
It is not for national defense. It is not 
for foreign recovery. It is for spending here 
at home. The Truman administration is 
simply using national defense as a smoke 
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screen to hide its extravagant expenditures 
here at home. 

Of the forty-three billion four hundred 
million of estimated spending in the pro- 
posed 1951 budget, only nine billion four 
hundred million, or 22 percent, represents 
fixed charges not subject to reduction by 
Congress, the largest item of which is inter- 
est on the national debt of five billion six 
hundred million. 

We Republicans have also worked to re- 
peal excise taxes. And now that we have 
made great headway, the President comes 
forth with a “me too” proposal to reduce 
some of them, but at the same time increase 
corporation levies, so that there will be a 
net increase in the tax burden of $1,000,- 
000,000. 

All of this increase would eventually be 
paid by the people in their cost of living. 
The punitive, sky-high wartime excise taxes 
are killing business. The sensible course is 
to repeal them and give business a chance 
to operate. That will move goods and serv- 
ices, and the Government will receive more 
revenue. 

Taxes can and should be cut by cutting the 
outrageously high cost of Government; bal- 
ancing the budget; getting on a pay-as-you- 
go basis like we have in Nebraska; stopping 
the inflationary deficit spending; and cutting 
the national debt. 

That is what the Republican Party stands 
for, and that is what the American people 
want. 

The Truman approach, and that of his fel- 
low travelers in Congress, revolves around 
the motto: Tax and spend, tax and spend, 
charge it to the public debt, and manufac- 
ture money for inflationary deficit spending. 

Fellow Americans, elect a Republican Con- 
gress next November and put an end to this 
Saturnalia of incompetence, inefficiency, and 
waste. 

If the constructive work of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress had been vigorously pre- 
sented to the people in 1948, there would be 
a Republican President in the White House 
today. And there would be no Achesons un- 
dermining our national economy and losing 
the peace. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson is the 
most powerful man in the Government to- 
day. The voice is the voice of President Tru- 
man, but the hand is the hand of Dean Ache- 
son. Apparently he has become so powerful, 
as the idol of the left-wing appease-Russia 
agitators, that President Truman is fearful, 
should he fire Mr. Acheson, he will lose the 
support of this radical, socialistic, pressure 
group in the coming elections and in 1952. 

In the most vital fields of governmental 
activity is the hand of Secretary Acheson and 
the Hisses. Dean Acheson and the Alger 
Hiss clique have been close collaborators in 
the State Department for many years. They 
have been joint architects of many schemes 
that have run our foreign relations into the 
ditch until today even little countries like 
Bulgaria and Hungary trample upon our 
rights, and the United States of America is 
reduced to the ignominy of futile daily 
protests. 

China falls under the heel of Moscow- 
directed Communists, and all Asia trembles 
in fear that the Red tide will engulf it. 

Through power politics, with China as 
a springboard, all Asia is now dominated by 
the God-hating dictators of Russia. 

Who sat at the side of our ailing late 
President, and prompted him with the an- 
swers at Yalta, when China was betrayed 
to Russia along with Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and all those other countries of eastern 
Europe? Why, of course, Mr. Acheson’s pal, 
Hiss. When China pleaded for aid to re- 
sist the Red armies, who turned the cold 
shoulder on our faithful war ally and fri 
through the years? You know it was M: 
Acheson. 
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While he and the Hiss crowd have been 
calling the signals in the State Department, 
14 men in the Moscow Politburo have cap- 
tured control of one-fifth of the globe's land 
surface, 13,000,000 square miles, and one- 
third of all mankind, 800,000,000 human 
beings. 

His belated warning in California last week, 
against further expansion by Red Russia, 
has a mighty hollow ring in the light of 
his appeasement record and total failure to 
win the peace. 

If history repeats itself, Mr. Acheson is 
getting ready to further concessions to Rus- 
sia, because each time he has issued a bris- 
tling warning, it usually has been accom- 
panied by further appeasement. 

Is he about ready to have President Tru- 
man officially recognize the Communist re- 
gime in China? Is his vacillation over ad- 
mission of the Communists of China to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, a 
prelude to taking them into this powerful 
world organization? Why, recognition of the 
Red usurpers of China would compound the 
betrayal of the people of China. And free- 
dom-loving people around the world would 
lang their heads in shame. 

The United Nations Charter condemns 
territorial acquisition by aggression. Mos- 
cow directed the conquest of China. If the 
United Nations takes these Red usurpers into 
its highest governing body, it will stultify 
itself, and Mr. Acheson should now be in 
the forefront opposing such action. 

Stung by the fingers of wrath that are 
pointing at Dean Acheson, and the adminis- 
tration, participants in the infamous, secret 
agreements at Yalta and Potsdam, have been 
issuing books and magazine articles giving 
their alibis for being hoodwinked by Stalin. 

Now, they beg sympathy with protests 
that Stalin has not kept his agreements. 
They point to provisions for free elections, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of press in 
the countries handed over to Stalin. 

Were they so naive as to believe that the 
tyrants of Russia would keep these pledges? 
No, no, fellow Americans; these alibis won't 
stick. 

The overt act that opened the world to 
infiltration of communism culminating in 
the present cold war was committed in 1933, 
when the New Deal Demccrat administra- 
tion officially recognized the Soviet regime 
and welcomed Soviet Russia to the family 
of nations. 

Republican Presidents, before 1933, had re- 
fused to recognize Soviet Russia, because 
her dictators would give no dependable as- 
surance against spreading their propaganda 
to undermine and destroy our Republic. 

Unfortunately, no such guaranty was de- 
manded, and none was given in 1933, when 


Soviet Russia was Officially recognized by 
the United States. That is when the seed 


of softness toward communism was sown. 
Adolf Berle has testified before a congres- 
sional committee that when he was an As- 
sistant Secretary of State in 1944, Acheson 
and Hiss headed a pro-Russia clique, while 


he (Berle) opposed appeasement of Russia. 
Berle said that eve ‘tually he was forced out 
of the State Department and appointed Am- 
bassador to Brazil. 

And we see the almost daily evidence of 
how these Russian appeasers are still run- 


ning through the State Department. 

Dean Acheson isn’t content to just run 
the State Department, he reaches out into 
all branches of government. Within the 
last few days, the country witnessed the 
shocking action of Secretary Acheson in 
prevailing upon a United States court in 
lew York City, to free a convicted Russian 
spy, Valentin Gubitchev, on condition he 
would leave the country. 

When Gubitchev was arrested, for his con- 
spiracy with Judith Coplon, to steal security 


sec! { n Government files, Russia pro- 


tested that Gubitchev was a Russian diplo- 
matic officer and immune from punishment 
for spying. 

Mr. Acheson rejected Russia’s claim and 
asserted Gubitchev was subject to prosecu- 
tion and punishment upon conviction. Hav- 
ing so determined at the outset of the case, 
Mr. Acheson should have let the law take 
its course. 

Instead, after the jury of American citi- 
zens had found Gubitchev guilty, Mr. Ache- 
son prevailed upon the Attorney General 
to tell the court Gubitchev must be given 
a suspended sentence of 15 years on condi- 
tion he leave the country. 

The State Department issued a statement 
that this leniency was necessary in the in- 
terest of good will between Russia and the 
United States. And it was suggested that 
by freeing Gubitchev, life would be made 
easier for Americans behind the iron cur- 
tain. Ah, but fellow Americans, friendship 
of Russia cannot be won by the bribery of 
turning loose her spies in the United States. 
We live in a country of law and order, and 
Mr. Acheson should keep his hands off the 
processes of justice, and not try to influence 
the courts. 

In the national defense planning today, 
you will find Mr. Acheson in the center of 
the picture, just as Alger Hiss participated 
in the political agreements at Yalta, which 
have brought so much woe to the world. 

In ECA and other schemes to siphon the 
cash and goods of the American people to 
foreign countries, including bolstering for 
the socialistic government of Great Britain, 
Mr. Acheson is a prime architect. ECA Ad- 
ministrator Paul Hoffman is merely an er- 
rand boy for Mr. Busy-Body, Mr. Acheson. 

Yes, indeed, Mr. Acheson is a busy man, 
busy tearing down our national economy, 
through slashes in tariff protection for one 
example. 

It is Mr. Acheson, with the blessing of 
President Truman, who has conducted the 
postwar international tariff conferences un- 
der the misnamed Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Under its provisions, the Pres- 
ident has absolute power to slash tariff 
rates, but it is Mr. Acheson who wields 
the ax. 

President Truman, Secretary Acheson, and 
ECA Administrator Hoffman are begging for- 
eign countries to dump their goods into our 
domestic markets. They are helping for- 
eigners find ways to capture markets here 
in competition with American producers. 
And, now, the tide of imports is rapidly 
overtaking America’s exports. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
January exports were valued at $743,600,000. 
Imports were valued at $622,700,000. This 
reduced the trade gap from $337,800,000 in 
December, and a monthly average of $447,- 
800,000 for 1949, to only $120,900,000 in Jan- 
uary. Just think of it, exports in January 
were 21 percent below the December value 
of $942,900,000, 

But general imports of $622,700,090 in 
January, were higher than the $605,100,000 
in December, and substantially higher than 
the 1949 monthly average of $552,200,000. 

Farmers are being hit by the administra- 
tion’s tariff give-away policy along with 
other segments of our population. 

For example, imports of animal and vege- 
table products in January 1950, were valued 
at $254,600,000, whereas our exports of these 
commodities were valued at only $158,200,000. 

And, you livestock producers hear this: 
Imports of animal products in January 
amounted to $53,400,000, while our exports 
of the same products totaled only $27,100,000. 

But this is not the only blot on our foreign 
policy picture. 

American tourists and institutions are 
giving and spending abroad at the rate of 
about $107,000,000 each month. Subtract 
this $107,C00,000 from the $120,900,000 for 
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January, and the dollar gap is cut to $13. 
900,000 for the month. s 
Included in the Census Bureau figures on 
exports are ECA shipments, goods paid for by 
the American taxpayers and given to Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and the other ECA 
receiving countries. Eliminate the ECA ship. 
ments in January and the result is an un- 
favorable trade balance—more dollars going 
out than came in. : 

The pay off—in closed American factories, 
curtailment in oil production, and blows to 
agriculture—from the tariff give-away policy 
of the Truman administration and its global 
planner, Mr. Acheson, has just begun. 

If the present trend continues, within a 
few months another 1,000,000 American jobs 
will be exported. Mr. Acheson admits that 
American industries are being hit. He pro. 
poses that the crippled industries be taken 
care of by subsidies out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

CA Administrator Hoffman suggests 
putting workers thrown out of jobs by tariff 
slashing on to expanded unemployment- 
insurance rolls. 

All of this is the kind of cracked eco- 
nomics and disregard of the right to pro- 
tection of American industry, agriculture, 
and labor, that runs through all of the so- 
cialistic planning of the Truman admin- 
istration. 

No wonder the Legislatures of Texas and 
Mississippi have petitioned Congress to 
thoroughly investigate the State Department 
and purge it of its pro-Communists and un- 
derminers of American prospertiy and se- 
curity. 

Mr. Acheson must go. He is a bad security 
risk. But cleansing the State Department 
alone will not get our country on the high- 
way of peace, prosperity, and happiness, the 
road so clearly marked by the founders of 
Nebraska. 

On a thousand fronts § alien-minded 
schemers and plotters are boring from with- 
in our borders. There are more than a half 
million Communists in the United States, 
according to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

The Republican Party must meet this chal- 
lenge. It is the only safe party to effectuate 
good government. Your job is to see that 
the people never lose sight of the truth that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Go forward as modern Paul Reveres and 
minutemen. Carry the facts to the people 
in your business, the shops, the homes, the 
forms, and into every voting precinct. Ring 
the doorbells. 

We Republicans offer a new leadership un- 
taunted by communism. We Republicans 
insist that the United States shall not be 
bound to any course of action unless the 
spirit and letter of constitutional proce 
are followed; and that means no secret agree- 
ments bartering away our rights and liberty. 

We Republicans favor aid to other coun- 
tries resisting communism only if it is essen- 
tial to our national security, if it is within 
the total limits which the American economy 
can afford, if it will be effective, and if there 
is a well-conceived program for progressive 
reduction. 

We Republicans favor the promotion of 
world trade on the basis of fair competition, 
within the Republican principle that Amer- 
ican industry, agriculture, and labor must 
be protected against ruinous importations 

We Republicans always have and will con- 
tinue to insist upon national defenses ade- 
quate to any emergency. We Republicans 
are for the Taft-Hartley labor law because 
it guarantees the right of collective bar- 
gaining and recognizes unions and the right 
to strike, while protecting the rights of union 
members and the public. 

Under this law union membership 
increased to new highs and wages have risen 


to record levels. We Republicans favor 


oY 





amending the law in the light of experience 














and denounce the Truman administration 
for blocking enactment of improvements in 
the act voted by the Senate last year. 

And we won’t stand for any bypassing of 
the law, as President Truman has done. His 
refusal to enforce the Taft-Hartley Act for 
months and months in the face of the 
mounting coal crisis, while the Nation’s 
economy moved inevitably toward complete 
collapse, we Republicans condemn as play- 
ing politics with human misery. 

We Republicans believe agriculture is fun- 
damental to a prosperous -America. We 
favor fair prices for the farmers’ products 
in the market place, aided by Government 
price-support loans until that need is made 
no longer necessary through enlightened 
adoption of programs that will utilize, not 
destroy, surplus crops. We Republicans de- 
nounce the so-called Brannan plan as a 
means to sovietize the farmers and rob them 
of their birthright of independence. 

Fellow Americans, all of these Republican 
principles and objectives square with the 
American way of life. Upon these principles 
and with these objectives America will grow 
and be strong—strong economically, strong 
financially, and strong spiritually as the 
jthouse for freedom-loving people every- 
where. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans 
cherish the heritage of freedom and oppor- 
tunity handed down by the founders of 
Nebraska and their fellow pioneers across the 
land. 

Let us here and now resolve to go forward 
in this crusade to see that the heritage 
handed down from our founding ancestors 
shall not perish. America is the custodian 
of human liberty. Let us be worthy of its 
guardianship. 
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American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, an- 
nually the Philadelphia Bulletin, a very 
outstanding newspaper, holds a forum, 
at which men of distinction from all over 
the Nation discuss subjects of interest to 
the people. At the forum held last night, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowLANpD] delivered an 
address, Which I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 


was orcered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow 
Americans, in this day of the airplane and the 
m, we must face the fact that both peace 
“iG war are global in character. If we are 
‘O Delp maintain a free world of free men 
we cannot achieve our objective by closing 
coor to Communist aggression in Europe 
‘le the door is left wide open in Asia. 
Coalition with communism is no more 
‘kable in China or Korea than it is in 
nd, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
‘ Rumania. Communism is destructive of 
man liberty everywhere in the world. 
t November in Chungking a Chinese offi- 
early put it in this way: “Senator, there 
Se no Coalition with a tiger unless you 
© inside the beast.” 
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During the 5 years I have been a Member 
of the United States Senate I have supported 
our foreign policy in Europe and been criti- 
cal of it in the Far East. 

The general objectives of our foreign policy 
have been clear to the American people and 
to the Congress. We have sought to estab- 
lish a system of international law and order 
so that the peace of the world will be secure 
for this and future generations. Yet with 
this worth-while objective in mind we were 
not so naive as to believe that all nations 
would forego the use of military power to 
enforce their will on others. 

The United Nations, it was hoped, would 
not only be a world forum for discussion but 
would also be an effective instrument for 
collective security. 

It has not yet been put to the test of acting 
against an overt aggression of armed troops 
of one nation crossing the borders of an- 
other. That test may come this year or next 
in Yugoslavia, Iran, Viet Nam, or Burma. 
We do know that the Soviet Union, by its 
abuse of the veto in the Security Council, 
has put the world on notice that there will 
be no hesitation in blocking effective United 
Nations collective security action against 
aggression by another veto. 

It was for this reason that our Government 
and those of western Europe clearly recog- 
nized that Marshall plan economic aid to 
help rehabilitate war-torn Europe was not 
sufficient in and of itself. The fear of ag- 
gression restricted the recovery so necessary 
if the free way of life was to have a fair 
chance for survival against totalitarian 
pressures. 

Within the United Nations Charter the 
Atlantic Pact came into being. By its terms 
an attack against one of the North Atlantic 
nations would be recognized as an attack 
against all of them. 

Outside of the North Atlantic Pact, by reso- 
lute action, Greece was saved from being 
engulfed by communism, Turkey, Iran, and 
Korea were given the tools with which their 
independence might be preserved. 

In China our policy has contributed to the 
debacle in that area of the world. For more 
than half a century our historic policy had 
been to encourage and support a free and in- 
dependent China. Today’s realities clearly 
mean that this must also be a non-Commu- 
nist China. 

Yet at Yalta without consulting with 
China, our wartime ally and friend, we gave 
the Soviet Union a stranglehold on Man- 
churia. It was done without consultation 
with the American Congress or the American 
people. 

Our State Department urged a coalition 
with the Communists. The government of 
the Republic of China quite properly refused. 
The United States placed an embargo against 
the shipment of arms and ammunition to 
the legal government of China while the 
Soviet army of occupation in Manchuria was 
turning over captured Japanese stocks of 
arms and ammunition to the Chinese Com- 
munist forces. 

In July 1947 Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was 
sent out to China on a mission. He wrote 
a significant report dated September 19, 1947, 
which contained a constructive program to 
save China from communism. That report, 
containing information of great import, was 
suppressed for 2 years. 

Until quite recently some of those who 
helped shape our China policy were speaking 
of Mao Tse-tung’s followers as “agrarian 
liberals.” It makes little difference whether 
this fatal miscalculation was because of de- 
sign or ignorance. The end result is no less 
damaging to the future peace of the world 
and the security of the United States. 

Our China policy has helped to undermine 
the Republic of China. While the Govern- 
ment was with its back to the wall the State 
Department issued the China white paper. 











Never before had we struck such an almost 
fatal blow at a historic friend during its 
darkest hour. 

During the last 2 years the help that the 
Congress voted has been delayed or nullified. 
This can be and has been amply documented. 
Even purchases, military and civilian, with 
Chinese funds have been obstructed. 

On January 5 the President announced 
that no further military assistance would be 
given to the Republic of China. We now 
know that this had been preceded on Decem- 
ber 23 by a State Department memo to its 
officials overseas stating that the island of 
Formosa had no strategic value. 

The interesting thing about that memo is 
that the State Department had no such ad- 
vice from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, from Ad- 
miral Radford, commander in chief of our 
naval forces in the Pacific, or from Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, our supreme commander 
in the Far East. 

In fact the statement ran directly counter 
to a State Department bulletin of June 3, 
1945, which stated with reference to For- 
mosa that “with the exception of Singapore, 
no location in the Far East occupies such a 
controlling position.” 

The difficulty with the State Department 
is that they have been more interested in 
China in saving face than saving freedom. 

However, I do not want to spend too much 
time on the past. 

Where do we go from here? 

Last week in my State of California, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson made two sig- 
nificant speeches. If implemented, they fur- 
nish the basis of having a policy in Asia that 
will be consistent with our policy in Europe. 

Those who favor a temporary respite by a 
Munich type of agreement that would divide 
the world into spheres of influence whereby 
communism could digest its gains in Eu- 
rope and Asia and sacrifice human freedom 
in the process, will get no satisfaction from 
these talks. 

While the door to negotiation is left open 
the Soviet Union must reestablish its diplo- 
matic credit standing. There are too many 
pieces of paper floating around to warrant 
reliance on a new one until the others have 
been redeemed. 

It is clearly underscored that aggression 
in Asia is of no less concern to the law abid- 
ing nations of the world than it is in Europe 
or the middle east. 

The nations of Asia are given hope that 
those who are willing to help themselves to 
maintain their freedom will be eligible to 
apply for and receive various types of assist- 
ance from us. 

Standing by itself the speech of Secretary 
Marshall at Harvard on June 5, 1947, with- 
out congressional implementation, bipartisan 
in character, would not have bolstered for 
long a single tottering war-weary govern- 
ment of Europe. 

Nor will Secretary Acheson’s speeches be 
more than a temporary whiff of oxygen until 
and unless implemented by the Congress. 

Up to now there has not been the con- 
sultation with the majority and minority 
parties on far-eastern policy that there has 
been in recent years on our European policy 

To the administration I would respect- 
fully state: It is not too late to begin such 
consultations but it is later than you think. 
As has been pointed out before such consul- 
tations must be on the “take-off” and not 
merely on the “crash landings.” 

If an attempt is made to circumvent Con- 
gress by use of loans from already estab- 
lished agencies rather than by congressional 
appropriations, I predict an amendment will 
be added to some essential legislation that 
will close that loophole. 

There is one great void in the speech of 
the Secretary of State dealing with our Asia 
policy. He treats the islands of Formosa, 
Hainan, Kinmen, Chosun, and the Pescadores 
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with their 8,000,000 people under the juris- 
diction of the legal Government of the Re- 
public of China as though they were ships 
which had been sunk beneath the waves of 
the China Sea and the Pacific. 

Since Formosa alone has more population 
than either Australia or Greece, this is hard- 
ly realistic. Formosa is closer to the Philip- 
pines than the island of Luzon is to the is- 
land of Mindanao. It is hardly conceiv- 
that this Government can view with 


unconcern the moving of international com- 
munism off the Asiatic land mass on its first 

maj island-hopping venture. 
An American missionary with years of ex- 
“Sen- 


perience in China recently said to me: 
ator, I cannot understand how Chiang Kai- 
shek can be the No. 1*target in the Far East 
of international communism and at the 
same time be the No. 1 target of the Far 
Eastern Division of our own State Depart- 
ment.” 

From my own observations in China last 
November and from recent communications 
from people still there and those who have 
just returned, I believe that the Republic of 


China has passed her darkest hour of Dun- 
kerque and Valley Forge. There has been 
a new rebirth of morale that is of tremen- 


dous significance to those who are not so 
blind that they will not see. 

The Benedict Arnolds, the Quislings, and 
the fair-weather friends have long since de- 
parted The new Cabinet of President 
Chiang Kai-shek contains many young and 
able administrators who are men of in- 
teerity. 

The civilian Governor of Formosa is K. C. 
Wu, graduate of Princeton with an outstand- 
ing record as wartime mayor of Chungking. 
The Premier is Chen Cheng, a man of life- 
long integrity and one regarding whom most 
Americans, including the late General Stil- 
well, have spoken most highly. The com- 
mander of the ground forces is Gen. Sun 


Leh-jen, graduate of the Virginia Military 
Institute and a fighting soldier of the first 
rank 

Time does not permit me to name them 






all b I can assure you that they are as 
determined to maintain a China outside of 
the Communist orbit as we are to maintain 
our own freedom. 

In developing a program for the economic 


5 © 


and military assistance to the free nations 
of Asia, the non-Communist Republic of 
China should not and must not be over- 
looked. 

To permit our tried and true friends of 


more than 50 years’ standing to go down the 
drain of communism while we concentrate 
on new Asiatic continental countries that 
} le 
ft 





é 1y more interna! problems than 
free China has today, can hardly be the 


basis of a policy warranting the support 
C he Congress and the Nation. 

It not realistic to ignore the fact that 
the Republic of China has approximately 


600,000 men under arms, 300,000 of whom are 
t soldiers. This total number is 
f than the combined troop strength of 
Korea, the Philippine Republic, the United 
States of Indonesia, Siam, Viet Nam, Burma, 
Australia, New Zealand, Hong Kong, and 
the United States forces in Japan. 
The island of Formosa is not needed by the 
ed States as either an air or naval base. 
In the friendly hands of the Republic of 
China, it presents no problem to our own 


ie hands of international communism 
the many Japanese-built air strips and the 
nt harbors would drive a wedge into 
our Pacific defense line that runs from 
Japan through Okinawa to the Philippines. 
In unfriendly hands it would be a strategic 
loss that no competent military, naval or 
air commander would or has overlooked. 
There are no simple solutions to the com- 
plex problems we face in Asia or in Europe. 
But out of the discussions and debate in 


In tl 


excelle 


forums such as this, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and the House, in the press and over the 
radio there wiil develop an informed public 
opinion without which no foreign policy can 
succeed. 

Our secret weapon against any potential 
totalitarian aggressor is not the plutonium 
bomb or the hydrogen bomb. These secrets 
can be stolen from us by a Dr. Fuchs. Our 
real strength is that which communism 
dares not steal to take to the Soviet Union 
or its European or Asiatic satellites. I refer 
to liberty and the determination of a self- 
reliant people to be informed, make their 
own judgments, choose their own leaders 
and having the ability to rally overnight if 
their free institutions are threatened from 
within or without. 

This priceless ingredient, which we pos- 
sess, the dictators understand less than they 
do the intricate blueprints of a super 
weapon. In itself our free way of life is a 
time bomb that will destroy any dictator- 
ship once their people know the truth. This 
may explain the frantic lowering and seal- 
ing of the iron curtain from the Elbe to the 
China Sea. It should renew our determina- 
tion, through the Voice of America and 
otherwise, to penetrate the darkness. 





National Wildlife Restoration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a proclamation issued by Gov. Chester 
Bowles, of Connecticut, in observance of 
National Wildlife Restoration Week. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GOvERNOR BOWLES’ PROCLAMATION FOR WILD- 
LIFE WEEK IN CONNECTICUT 


Conservation of our natural resources is 
one of the foremost problems facing Con- 
necticut, as well as the United States. The 
fertility of our soil, our water supplies, our 
food and our wildlife are dependent on 
measures taken to conserve the land. And 
a green and flourishing countryside has al- 
Ways been a great source of enjoyment and 
wholesome recreation to the citizens of Con- 
necticut. 

In our State and elsewhere in the country, 
land has in the past been abundant. Men 
in those days were able to ravage the land 
and move on to more virgin territory. This 
led to abuse by uneconomic cutting of for- 
ests; denuding much other land of both 
vegetation and fertility; reducing our water 
resources, and leaving eroded, dry, un- 
sightly landscapes. 

Most of these blighted and barren areas 
can be made green and beautiful if all citi- 
zens fully realize their moral obligations to 
others in the ownership of private, civic, or 
State land. Our forests, Our farms, our 
cities, our roadsides, our church and school 
properties, our home and factory grounds 
should be planted with trees, shrubs, and 
grasses wherever the need exists. In our 
cities, trees and shrubs can filter dust, ab- 
sorb noise, temper climate, provide better 
and more natural living. 

Much of the future progress of our State, 
and its rare natural beauty rests upon the 
extent to which we replant and care for all 
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the land. Our State can produce more if 
we strive to make and keep it beautify 
Everyone will benefit, in equal measure. 

Therefore, as Governor of the State of 
Connecticut, I hereby proclaim a program 
and urge that each man, woman, and chilq 
throughout the State assume individual re- 
sponsibility to conserve the natural re. 
sources of our State whether they be private 
or public property, and that, wherever pos- 
sible bare land be planted with vegetation. 

I also urge local governments, chambers 
of commerce, farm organizations, garden 
clubs, and other civic groups, the churches 
and schools, and the press, radio, motion. 
picture and other industries to cooperate 
fully in observance of the plant-Connectj. 
uct-to-help-plant-America program as soon 
as possible by means of local committees anq 
permanent, planned cooperative endeavors 
based upon local needs. 

I urge that the proper agencies of the 
State assist in informing the public of the 
urgent need for conserving our natural] re. 
sources by planting Connecticut wherever 
the need exists, and to give guidance and 
counsel to the public on this subject. 





Housing for Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article on housing for 
Indians which appeared in the February 
1950 issue of the North Dakota Welfare 
News and Views under the heading 
“Across the director’s desk.” The arti- 
cle was written by Carlyle D. Onsrud, 
director of the North Dakota State Wel- 
fare Board. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


ACROSS THE DirREcToR’s DESK 
(By Carlyle D. Onsrud) 


“Why should American soldiers live like 
pigs?” is the shocking question posed as well 
as the title of an article by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, editor of the Christian Herald maga- 
zine, writing in the February 14 Look. It 
just happens that the February 4 Saturday 
Evening Post has as a lead article a contri- 
bution by Sally Carrighar entitled “The Reds 
Are Rapping at Our Arctic Door.” 

From the standpoint of current concern 
about our Alaskan frontier—just 3 miles of 
water separate our American Eskimos from 
Siberia at one spot—there seems to be a clear 
call for line-of-action concentration in (his 
area in these times. This would mean bet- 
ter Alaskan defenses and better treatment 
of those expected to do the defending. Quite 
apart from this, however, is the shocking 
exposé recorded by Dr. Poling in connection 
with how American soldiers live in Alask 

Apparently, there is little excuse for wha 
exists. Dr. Poling points his finger in 4 
steady, accusing way at the United States 
Congress. He points out that Japan signed 
final surrender papers on September 2, 1945. 
This is February 1950. A picture accom- 
panying the article shows a one-room shack 
with no running water or plumbing which 
rents at $140 a month to a sergeant, his wile, 
and two children. This and many more 
cases like them causes Dr. Poling to state 








ng conditions in Anchorage and 
iks are worse than those in shack 
wns on city dumps.” 
He has high praise for the post command. 
ers, the American Red Cross, and the chap- 
sine in the area who are trying to create 
we sort of comfort in the searing shame 
he Alaskan environment of the Amer- 
' idier. Dr. Poling is less kind with 
t! 7. yneress, Which finally got around to 
nnropriating some money for Alaskan pur- 
sac last October—too late and too little 
He also criticizes quite severely American 
ho--e-front organizations and their apparent 
eoneern about the situation even with 
kn wledee of the fact from people like the 
end others who have been shocked 
, hich state of indignation about twen- 
tieth-century care of American soldiers. 

All we have to do here in North Dakota 
tc +o substitute Indians for soldiers and we 
com 4 ssentially the same situation. The 
american Indians, like the American soldier, 
i narison with the attention we give 
nized labor, organized business, and 
roonized farming, are America’s forgotten 
ec », They have had little choice in doing 
mething about their situation. The Amer- 
soldier who is drafted or who gives in 
time from a deep sense of patriotism, 

























pea 

and the American Indian who was here be- 
fore the white man, seem to be relegated in 
many instances to the worst housing, the 


st attention, and to the greatest inequities 
of any of our people. And they have the 
least to say about this situation themselves. 

This is not to say that there is not evi- 
denced in America a lip service concern, re- 
nlete with resolutions and committees and 
ns. Resolutions and committees and 
ns do not put food into people’s mouths, 
nor do they improve housing conditions un- 
less there is purposeful, continuing imple- 
mentation. 

The State welfare board has failed. After 
ntensely cold and snow-filled winters 


in trying, together with the counties in 
Nor th Dakota, to get adequate general as- 
si ce money for our North Dakota In- 
dians, being so acutely aware of the mini- 
mum-minimum standards set up for general 
assistance Indians, it is disillusioned, dis- 
heartened, and administratively disheveled. 
Where do we go from here? 

As readers probably know, the Federal 
Government, through the social-security 
progr a the State, and the counties in 
North Dakota, take care of the Indian who 
is over 65, the Indian mother with depend- 
ent children, or the Indian blind person 
in the e same manner and with the same 
standards as it does the white. There is 
left the great area of general assistance to 
ye attended to. This is the area where, in 
the case of whites, the county government 
provides assistance. Furthermore, if an In- 
dian citizen is a resident of the county, he 

' eneral assistance from the county 
W re board with county funds also. In 
tl eservation counties and in the case of 
ward Indians, the Federal Government, 

h the Office of Indian Affairs, has been 

ng these Many, many decades to 
care of these people when in need. 
counties in North Dakota on which are 
hn reservations are not financially able 
ke over this cssistance burden which ha 
I assumed and for which the Federal 
nt is overwhelmingly responsible. 

te has never assumed a responsibility 

> Indian in need of general assistance. 

In December 1947, a crisis developed on 
lan reservations in North Dakota. 
funds were inadequate. Lethargy 
hy seemed to be the rule. The coun- 
vernments were unable to provide as- 
ce. ‘The State welfare board, together 
1€ counties, put on an intensive cam- 
for Federal allocations during the 
1947-48. It is true that inade- 
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quacy had been prevalent in the granting of 
this type of assistance for many years. What 
made it worse in 1947 was the booming high 
cost of living, the diminishing resources of 
the Indian people, accentuated by a cold 
and snow-bound winter. 

In the winter of 1948-49, the State welfare 
board set a precedent by allocating several 
thousand dollars as pinch-hit money to 
relieve suffering out of its general assistance 
appropriation. Most States do not have 
anything to do with Indian general assist- 
ance, not even to the extent of joining in 
with the counties in rapping at the Federal 
door. North Dakota has been singular in its 
State concern with the problem. 

The State legislature in 1949 appropriated 
$100,000 to the State welfare board for the 
purpose of aiding Indians in need of gen- 
eral assistance if Federal funds ceased to flow 
and suffering had to be alleviated. This 
means only $50,000 a year. It is available 
to all Indians in need of general assistance 
in counties upon which there are North Da- 
kota Indian reservations. When it is con- 
sidered that one reservation estimated a win- 
ter need of $50,000 for 1 month it can be 
seen that the State welfare board appropri- 
ation, quite apart from the reason for which 
it was given for disbursement, must be used 
as pinch-hit money only to insure against 
suffering if Federal dollars do not flow and 
to insure that Indians on all reservations 
have equity assured. 

That means, therefore, that it is with a 
good deal of frustration that the State wel- 
fare board and the county welfare boards 
watch the administration of general assist- 
ance by the Federal Government. We know 
that our whites or Indians on old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, or aid to dependent 
children would not want to live on the 
standards that their neighbors must receive 
when they are in need. We know of the 
money it would take to relieve the shack- 
town type of housing that these people re- 
ceive. We know that the unacquainted or 
the careless will say that some Indians are 
not good workers, that they are poor man- 
agers, etc., even though we know that the 
Same can be said about many white people, 
who, nevertheless, when in need receive at 
least minimum standards for care for them- 
selves and their children. 

Knowing that the State welfare board did 
not have the resources to do much more 
than stand by with pinch-hit money, we 
traveled to Washington last June in the in- 
terest of seeing whether a House appropria- 
tion bill could be increased in the Senate. 
We were fortified with estimates as to what 
would be needed this winter for these peo- 
ple. Needless to say, nothing happened. 
There is no blame attached to our North 
Dakota Congressmen, who, we must remem- 
ber, are only a few of many in Washington. 
We are not interested in who gets the credit 
and who gets the blame. We are, however, 


+ 


disturbed by and apprehensive of a system 
which creates an immovable apathy, a hard, 
cold inaction in which everyone, apparently, 
subscribes to the need, but no one gets the 
results. 

This writer has been told that the Office of 
Indian Affairs does not ask for encugh money. 
We have been told that the Office cf In- 
dian Affairs is not vigorous enough in its 
representations. We have been told that 
even though enough was asked for and vig- 
orous presentation was the technique used, 
nevertheless, it is the custom of Co Ingress 
to only appropriate a token amount and rely 
on deficiency appropriations. "he whole 
thing adds up to medieval treatment of a 
human problem. We are talking quite apart 
from the ramifications of self-support, good 
or poor management, or rehabilitation—re- 
habilitation: that sunshine word that is 
talked about like the weather but about 
which nothing is done. The fact remains 
that American citizens—North Dakota peo- 
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ple—are depending on an erratic allocation 
system out of insufficient appropriations, 
and, if enough heat is turned on upon 
the ill-timed inadequacy of deficiency ap- 
propriations, made sometimes after cold 
weather is over. This all for a bare, frugal 
living. To add to disillusionment is the fact 
that nothing seems to be able to change the 
ccurse of man-made action. 

We are not speaking as crusaders or as 
going overboard for any certain class of peo- 
ple. We think that the person in need, no 
matter what the sex, age, or creed, should 
have a decent standard for the basic neces: 
ties. The American Indian, like the Ameri 
can Alaskan soldier, is not getting it. 








Government Spokesmen Confused on 


Home Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 23 (Icgislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an article on confu- 
sion by Garrett Winter, which appeared 
in the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of March 22 be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp. It is to be hoped 
that some Government spokesman will 
undertake the difficult and perhaps im- 
possible but interesting task of recon- 
cil ng the contradictions stated by other 
Government spokesmen. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT SPOKESMEN CONFUSED ON HOME 
NEED 
(By Garrett Winter) 

Confusion among Government agencies as 
to the Nation’s housing needs was high light- 
ed today with a Department of Commerce 
report that the postwar boom will end after 
1952, unless builders widen the market for 
replacing old houses. 

Only last Friday Commissioner Ewan 
Clague, of the Bureau of Labor Statistic 
contended that it will take several years 
more at the million-a-year pace to catch up 
with anticipated sounaieemenst ‘ 

A month ago at the National Association 





of Home Builders conventi n in Chicago, Ad- 
ministrator Raymond M. F< f the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Age an warned that 
more than a million new dwellings will be 
needed for many years to come, espcc r 
in rental housing and in larger houses priced 
below $8,000. 

Last November, Leon H. Keyserling, acting 
chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, before the National A ia- 
tion of Housing Officials in Boston, called for 


an average annual output of 2,000,000 homes 


for the next 5 yeais. 

The Commerce Department predict 
day according to the Associated ! 
“three more years of building at the record 
pace of the last 3 years will exhaust he b 
log of demand for an expansion of dwelling 





facilities.” This will be followed, it con- 
tinued, by a big construction slow-down, un- 
less a lively demand appears for replacing ol 
homes. 

Commissioner Clague contends that Amer- 
ican households have been increasing a lot 
f t z wellings f t decad 
Ii problem, in his opini will be to find 
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enough three- and four-bedroom houses for 
an increasing number of families with three 
or four children, 1s long as builders continue 
to concentrate on four- and five-room dwell- 
ings. 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards this week predicted that 1950 home 
building will at least equal the 1949 peak 
and that about half the units will sell for 
$2,000 or less, while rental housing, despite 
continued rent control, will approach last 
year’s ratio of 23 percent of all residential 
building. 





The Investigation of the State Department 


—_1____. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 23 ‘legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article regarding the present inves- 
tigation of the State Department, by 
Constantine Brown, published in the 
Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THIs CHANGING WoORLD—FIFTEEN THOUSAND 


LETTERS AND WIRES RECEIVED BY MCCARTHY 
SINCE Prose STARTED 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Senator “Bull” McCartHy has received no 
less than 15,000 letters and telegrams since 
the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
started hearings on his charges against offi- 
cials of the State Department. 

The overwhelming number of these com- 
munications approve the investigation which 
was prompted by his accusations. It appears 
from the tone of the letters that the writers 
are less worried over the ideological ten- 
dencies of State Department officers who are 
involved than they are by their nasty moral 
habits. 

Criticism, with few exceptions, is directed 
at the method of the investigation by the 
subcommittee, which so far neither has 
proved nor discredited entirely some of the 
charges vented at the public hearings. 


DISSERVICE TO DR. JESSUP 


For instance, Dr. Phillip C. Jessup, Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Large, made a masterful 
presentation of his own case by reading a 
carefully prepared document setting forth 
not only the services he has rendered the 
Government of the United States, but also 
his impressive background of Americanism. 

Yet it must be said, without prejudicing 
Dr. Jessup’s statement in the least, careful 
analysis of his presentation shows that it 
was superficial. The fault is not his but is 
that of the subcommittee, which did not 
permit Senator McCartuy to ask pertinent 
questions, 

If Senator McCartHy’s request had been 
granted it is very probable that the last shred 
of suspicion would have been eradicated and 
Dr. Jessup would have been completely 
cleared during last Monday’s hearing. As it 
was the Republican member of the subcom- 
mittee asked him some vague and perfunc- 
tory questions, leaving doubts in the minds 
of those who followed the hearings, particu- 
larly with reference to the Hiss case in which 
Dr. Jessup testified as a character witness for 
the defendant. 


The Democrats followed by giving him a 
clean bill of health without going into the 
files on which Senator McCartuy’s allega- 
tions of “affinity” for pinkos were based. 
This was much more unfair and harmful to 
Dr. Jessup than to his accuser. 

The insertion into the testimony of letters 
of commendation and trust from two out- 
standing Americans such as Gen. George C. 
Marshall and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was more impressive than convincing. 
Neither of these personalities have had the 
time or opportunity to look into the files 
which Senator McCartHy collected and 
which now have been handed over to the 
subcommittee. It is recalled that two out- 
standing judges of the Supreme Court— 
Justices Frankfurter and Reed—took the 
stand in the Hiss trial and gave him their 
full endorsement. 


ANCESTRY IS NO HELP 


The fact that a person can trace his 
American ancestry back to the Eighteenth 
century—or even farther—does not neces- 
sarily place him beyond suspicion. Nor do 
his official activities and statements “on the 
record.” 

This is not intended, it must be empha- 
sized, to cast any reflection on Dr. Jessup’s 
statement that he has no affinity for any 
kind of subversive, Reds and pinkos. Alger 
Hiss testified before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities that his loyalty 
should not be questioned, since he had 
served as a policy-maker at Yalta and was 
proud of his achievements there, and since 
he had come from a very old American 
family. 

If Senator Typincs, the subcommittee 
chairman, had not acted on the spur of the 
moment he would have realized that he was 
rendering a real disservice to Dr. Jessup by 
refusing to permit Senator McCartHy—the 
only man in the room who is supposed to 
have had pertinent questions to ask—to 
cross-examine the witness, whose character 
and discretion as a Government Official were 
impugned. 

Dr. Jessup unquestionably wanted to dis- 
pose of all such doubts once and for all when 
he eagerly offered himself for a searching 
cross-examination by his accuser. 





The Indian as an Undeveloped Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
article appearing in the February issue 
of North Dakota Welfare News and 
Views, by Carl F. Fryhling, State director 
of the North Dakota State Employment 
Service, entitled “An Undeveloped Re- 
source—The Indian.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN UNDEVELOPED RESOURCE—THE INDIAN 
(By Carl F. Fryhling, State director, North 
Dakota State Employment Service) 

A Nation, State, or local community can- 
not prosper unless all of its resources are 
utilized to the fullest extent. Manpower, as 
a resource, will be a damper on progress 
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unless its real and latent abilities are fyljy 
developed and utilized. The Indian, a native 
American, is such a source which has much 
to contribute to our economic well being if 
he is properly located and utilized. 

World War II brought out numerous re. 
sources, material and labor, and utilize 
them very effectively in the successful wip. 
ning of the war. We found on many reserya- 
tions the percentage of enlistments among 
the Indians was much higher than among 
the whites. Hundreds more were employed 
in war plants. The war demonstrated that 
we fail to utilize this resource to its fullest 
extent during peace. 

The North Dakota State Employment Sery- 
ice has, during the past 2 years, made a 
special study to determine the employability 
of Indians and has made a special effort 
to place Indians in employment off the reser- 
vation. Our experience has brought out the 
following factors: (1) the employer objects 
to hiring an Indian, not because he is unable 
to do the work, but because he is an Indian; 
(2) the Indian is hesitant in accepting em- 
ployment off the reservation in fear of racial 
discrimination, (3) the employer, when he 
does hire an Indian, does not give him the 
same opportunity as a white man; the In- 
dian makes one mistake and he is fired; (4) 
the Indian lacks aggressiveness and is easily 
discouraged; (5) many Indians lack de- 
pendability. He usually stays away from his 
job to help in caring for his child rather than 
to hire temporary help and thus enable him 
to keep his job. 

Our experience indicated a need of a broad 
educational program. The employer needs 
training in the supervision of an Indian 
worker. The community needs training in 
accepting the Indian as an American citizen 
and in assisting him to improve his standard 
of living. The Indian needs training in 
assuming his responsibility to himself, his 
employer, his neighbors, and his community. 

Let us get back to the actual experience 
of placing Indians in jobs. During the 
month of September the employment serv- 
ice placed 127 Turtle Mountain Indians in 
the potato harvest. Many of them earned 
up to $15 per day with this employment, 
lasting 3 weeks to a month. No trouble was 
encountered and many employers expressed 
satisfaction. From this program we stepped 
into a program providing broader utilization 
of Indians in more permanent jobs. The 
employment service accepted a challenge 
to find off-reservation ‘obs for 100 Indians 
during the months of October and November. 
We accepted this challenge during that time 
of the year when jobs were becoming more 
scarce and workers more plentiful. We did 
not place 100 Indians but we did find jobs 
for close to 70. This program demonstrated 
to us that employers will hire Indians if 
properly approached and the Indian is placed 
on a job for which he qualifies. The Indian's 
ability must be sold and not the Indian. 





Drowning Out the Nation’s Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 23 (legislative day 0/ 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I asx 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorD an ecito- 
rial entitled “Drowning Out the Nations 
Voice,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on March 23, 1950. In my 








opinion, it is an excellent editorial, 
which will provoke much thought. I be- 
lieve we should think much on the ques- 
tion raised by the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

llows: 

DROWNING OUT THE NATION’sS VCICE 
Never in recent times has such a miasma 

i upon the Washington scene. Doubt, 
lack of confidence—they are ram- 

Even those with mud on their hands 
throw mud with impunity. To for- 
the American scene must look as if 
ir major concern is to breed a race of 
nformers and intellectual eunuchs. The 
1 for the malaise, it seems to us, is 
leadership is not measuring up to the 
tial followership. There is a rending 
between the President and the op- 

1. But this cannot be resolved till 
Presidential leadership has been filled. 

And in this latter respect there is nobody 
but the President who can assume the re- 
ponsibility. The President and his Secre- 

State have been playing Alphonse 
Gaston. Mr. Truman wants to give Mr. 
Acheson his head, but Mr. Acheson simply 
hasn't the party or popular standing to sus- 
tain him. The speeches he gave on the west 
¢ t came back to the Capital with a hollow 











echo, whatever may have been their effect 
upon the country at large. It may be that 


the wild and whirring McCartuy might yet 
make Acheson a national figure. But the 
1 purpose of the Republican chiefs, 
speaking while the Tydings inquiry is still 
on, is todestroy him. This is hardly a prom- 
ising curtain raiser for the April meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers. In any event the 
fi remains that the President as well as 
Mr. Acheson must get into the act. 
Actually Mr. Acheson never wanted the role 
of substantive responsibility that Mr. Tru- 
man seems to be thrusting upon him. He 
has rigid ideas about the leadership func- 
tion of the White House in foreign relations. 
He saw in the Secretaryship of Mr. Byrnes 
what he thinks was a bad example of a Sec- 
retary who seemed to be out in front of the 
President. And on taking office he deter- 
mined to lean over backward in deferring to 
t President’s primacy. In strange silence 
the President has handed him a role that 
must be as uncongenial as it is uncomfort- 
and unrewarding. 
The President, however, is the primate, 
nobody else. He is the elected choice of 
1 the people—not as an administrative chief, 
but as a voice, as custodian and cement and 
driving force of their unity. Under our sys- 
tem he can be as big, as Wilson said, as he 
s his office. It is in the nature of the in- 
stitutions of this Republic that drift in the 
White House leaves the country rudderless. 
he Presidency is the fixed point in our cor- 
porate life—we dare to say, in the life of the 
entire free world. A Frenchman said the 
other day that American power must be on 
t ide of the people’s hopes. No other 
ber of the free world has the moral let 
the material resources to demonstrate 
trong faith in its destiny. Europeans 
are living for the day only; Asiatics from 
hand to mouth. Only the United States can 
ish the battering ram against a condi- 
1 which is a historical great panic. The 
Tuture has to be challenged if the present is 
to be saved. 
Yet there is this void at the top in the 
C tal, and the Capital, in consequence, is 
1 over to the raucous spirit of faction 
nst which George Washington issued his 
warning. It is not a situation of nor- 
| party division. A progressive debility is 
E the body politic. The reaction in the 
) is bound to be felt sooner or later in 
e day-to-day outlook that has cap- 
tured the Oid World. It is enough of a drain 
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on human nature to bear the silent conflict 
in the world without having to go without 
inspiration from the Nation’s leaders. In 
time this moral passivity at the summit is 
sure to trickle down through the layers of 
society till nothing seems worth while. “The 
vigor of civilized societies,” said A. N. White- 
head, the philosopher, “is preserved by the 
widespread sense that high aims are worth 
while.” 

Evidence of neglect at the top in uphold- 
ing morale started with the shattering emoti- 
ness of the H-bomb announcement. You 
can’t do this to a democracy. The State 
Depaitment line is that the ending of our 
atomic monopoly failed by any manner of 
means to change power relationships. It is 
a singular attitude." Few Americans seem 
to share it, and all Europe has a contrary 
opinion, for it is since the recent atomic 
events that the idea of a neutral Europe has 
grown in Europe. Even the belated start in 
shipping arms under the military-aid pro- 
gram has not sufficed to offset that reaction. 
And it is bound to gather strength from the 
exhibition of the current jitters and hysteria. 
So, on top of Asiatic strife, there is European 
disintegration and defeatism to cope with. 

Truly the burden is cast upon America to 
show not only cohesion but example to na- 
tions which are themselves tearing their 
unity apart on issues which are irrelevant 
to the master issue of survival and the as- 
sertion of common values. 

Yet the President is not altogether to 
blame for the impasse in leadership. He is 
a modest man with no sense of missic.. But 
looking at his record, nobody c..n say he lacks 
courage. if he is given a program to ex- 
pound, and it appezls to him, he is not 
afraid to assume the responsibility. He 
showed leadership on the Truman doctrine. 
It was his own jogging of the .ntroverted 
State Department that laid the train for the 
Marshall pian. When the diplomats seemed 
to have run out of ideas, he turned to his 
immediate idvisers, and they suggested point 
IV, and he adopted it over the head of 
the diplomats. Instiactively, the President 
wants to use American power for th: com- 
mon gocd. But around him there is a lack 
of that creative imagination which must 
always be at the elbow of the President to 
inspire as well as to spur. 

So the need on the Executive side, as we 
see it. is twofold. 

1. Reassertion of continuing Executive 
leadership in our world affairs. 

2. More dynamic staff wcrk in the White 
House and State Department to keep that 
leadership primed for the carrying out of 
the critical assignment that history has put 
on the American doorstep. 

In these events there might be some 
chance of mending and expanding the bi- 
partisan approach to foreign affairs. In 
these times there must be some biparty 
respect for the water’s edge. The Executive 
has never been continuously loyal to bipar- 
tisanship. It is chiefly Senator VANDENBERG 
that the country must thank fcr what suc- 
cess has been achieved wo far in bipartisan- 
ship. Now VANDENBERG is ill, anc the yawn- 
ing rift testifies to the loss of his disinter- 
ested services. Nevertheless there is a re- 
sponsible Republican leadership, and the 
President must invite its cooperation. For 
you can never have total diplomacy in the 
sense advocated by Mr. Acheson when the 
two parties are clawing at each other's throat. 

It is surely apparent that ranks can be 
closed in the country only when there is 
evidence that they are closed i:. the Capital. 
This is no plea for any coalition, for there is 
plenty of room for partisanship. The trou- 
bie is that there is so much of it around now- 
adays that patriotism is being crowded out. 
More of it and this country will begin to 
look to the people of another planet like a 
blinded Samson pulling down the pillars on 
which the house standeth. 
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Extension of Federal Old-Age and Sur- 


vivors Insurance System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on H. R. 6000, regarding proposed exten- 
sion and improvements in the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance system, 
made by the National Brotherhood of 
Packing House Workers, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Our union, the National Brotherhood of 
Packinghouse Workers, CUA, approves in 
principle, extension and improvements to the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, to amend the public assistance and 
child-welfare provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act, and for other purposes as set forth 
in H. R. 6000. We feel that in one respect, 
at least, especially with reference to tem- 
porarily or permanently and totally disabled 
workers the bill (H. R. 6000) does not make 
ample provision. The effective date should 
be immediately after passage. Since the 
c---el effects on those afflicted with polio and 
heart disease, or permanently disabled by in- 
dustrial or other accidents, is a matter that 
should no longer be ignored. 

All statistics on the permanently and 
totally disabled in our population are esti- 
mates subject to a very large chance of 
error. No census of the disabled has ever 
been taken. As the disabled are not entitled 
to any special benefits in this country, there 
also is nothing resembling automatic regis- 
traticn of these people. 

The estimate of 750,000 as the total num- 
ber of all people who are under 65 and per- 
manently and totally disabled comes from 
the Social Security Administration. It is 
based upon sample surveys made in the year 
1945. This figure includes only people per- 
manently and totally disabled who are in the 
emplicyable ages, that is, from 16 to 65. Per- 
manent total disability, as used in this esti- 
mate, takes account only of disabilities which 
have lasted more than 6 months. H. R. 6000 
will provide benefits for only a small per- 
centage of all of the people who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled. To qualify for 
benefits, not only must the disability be of 
such nature as to completely prevent em- 
ployment and have aiready lasted at least 
6-months, but the claimant must »e able 
to establish that he was fully or currently 
insured. In most cases this will mean that 
only pecple who have had pretty regular em- 
picyment up to the time that they become 
permanently and totally disabled will be 
able to get any benefits. Many disease con- 
ditions, however, are of such a character that 
disability comes on very gradually. Many 
such people will not be able to attain or 
maintain the status of being currently anc 
fully insured as that involves at least em- 
ployment in covered industries in half or 
quarter years. Workers who are newly 
brought under coverage by the amendments 
to the Social Security Act made in H. R. 
6COO will not be eligible to any t and 
permanent disability benefits until 1956 ai 
the earliest. 
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Approximately how many people will be 
able to get permanent and total disability 
benefits should H. R. 6000 become law is even 
more of a guess than the total number of 
permanently and totally disabled persons. 
Tl best guesses on this point are those 
n in the report of the Advisory Council 
on Social Security on permanent and total 
disability insurance which was made to the 
Senate Committee on Finance in May 1948. 
On pages 15 and 16 of that report occurs the 
following estimate regarding the proposal for 
inc 
I 


f 


luding permanent and total disability 
enefits in old-age-insurance benefits which 
was made by the advisory council: 
“After the program has been in operation 
for a few years, the nuynber of new disability 





claims arising annually will range from 
20,000 to 50,000, although after perhaps a 
decade or so, when the full effect of the ex- 
tension of coverage has made itself felt, this 


number will rise to perhaps 40,000 to 100,000, 


Eventually the total number of disabled per- 
sons who are on the benefit roll and who are 
under ege 65 will number roughly 300,000 to 

0,000. The eventual annual cost of the 
proposed permanent and total disability 
benefits as a percentage of pay roll will prob- 


ably range from somewhat more than 0.1 to 
possibly as much as 0.3 percent of the pay roll, 
in terms of dollars this corresponds to about 
two hundred to five hundred million dollars a 
year.” 

The recommendations of this council were 
more liberal in this respect than H. R. 6000 
but, in general, will also serve as an estimate 
of how many people will get benefits under 
H. R. 6000. 

Another estimate relates to H. R. 6000 as 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
This was published last October by the House 
Ways and Means Committee as a separate 
document and is entitled “Actuarial Cost 
Estimates for Expanded Coverage and Liber- 
alized Benefits Proposed for the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance System by H. R. 6000.” 
These actuarial cost estimates were prepared 
for the use of the Ways and Means Committee 
by Robert J. Myers, actuary to the committee. 
As appears on page 7 of this report, the total 
number of beneficiaries who are expected to 
qualify for disability benefits under H. R. 
6000 by the year 1955 is 190,000 to 594,000. 
Totals will increase in future years. The 
very wide range in the possible numbers is 
explained on the basis of varying assump- 
tions, but it is made clear that the lower 
estimate is the more likely. From the same 
report it appears on page 9 that by 1955 the 
cost of permanent and total disability allow- 
ances Will range from 0.12 percent of pay roll 
to 0.34 percent. The ultimate costs (by the 
year 2000) are estimated at 0.36 to 0.93 per- 
cent. 

At the present time approximately 2,000,- 
000 persons, aged 14 to 64, who would other- 
wise be gainfully employed, are affected with 
serious disabilities which have continued for 
more than 6 months. It has been estimated 
that the chief causes of disabilities lasting 
more than 45 days fall into the following 
classifications: 





Percent 
Respiratory diseases.................. 18.8 
Degenerative diseases._............... 17.0 
ACODRIELE TUTE ivirciciimcicidiiwumesn 13.4 
Digestive diseases. .................... 11.§ 
Communicable diseases__........__. 9.0 
ORNS OE, ccc ee es 6.3 
PORVOO CE ota dicen ds: 6.1 


Latest available figures from the National 
Office of Vital Statistics show deaths from 
cardiovascular diseases and congenital mal- 
formation of the cardiovascular system in 
United States in 1947 between ages of 25 and 
64 were 211,758, according to Edward Robbins, 
national labor representative of the Ameri- 
can Heart Association. 

When disability strikes a wage earner it 
May be economically more disastrous for him 
and his family thar 1 unemployment, death, or 
forced retirement, for, in addition to the loss 





of wages, there are the costs of medical care, 
hospitalization, special diets, the expense of 
moving to a more favorable climate, etc. 

The problem is being met, to a minor ex- 
tent, in a number of ways. In some cases 
the workers receive payments from the work- 
men’s compensation funds of his State. How- 
ever, such payments are possible only where 
the disability has arisen out of the worker’s 
employment. There are also some compa- 
nies which make payments to their disabled 
employees. In some instances the worker 
earries insurance against disability either as 
an individual or in combination with his 
fellow workers. In recent years a few States 
have provided by statute for disability in- 
surance. 

However, these various methods provide 
protection for only about 27 percent of the 
workers who are covered by unemployment- 
compensation laws. The only adequate solu- 
tion of the problem is the establishment of a 
national plan. Only a national plan can give 
country-wide coverage and lifetime protec- 
tion. There is a constantly occurring mo- 
bility between both industries and States. 
After disability occurs it may be necessary 
or desirable for the disabled person to change 
his place of residence. A national system 
would allow this mobility much more easily 
than other plans. Under a national plan the 
cost burden in the case of varying rates of 
disability between localities, due to epi- 
demics, catastrophes, varying age, sex, and 
occupational characteristics would be equal- 
ized. 

This national system should be operated 
in conjunction with the present old-age 
survivors insurance plan. The existing fa- 
cilities of this plan, with its wage-record 
system and field organization could be used 
in the administration of disability benefits. 
Employers would have to keep only one set of 
records. Contributions could be kept in a 
single trust fund which would provide great- 
er flexibility in financing. There would be 
no overlapping of functions and the number 
of administrators would be kept at a mini- 
mum. 

However, the provisions of the proposed 
H. R. 6000 relating to disability benefits do 
not go far enough. The proposed bill pro- 
vides disability benefits for only those work- 
ers who are totally and permanently disabled. 
The problem of the temporarily disabled 
worker is also of large proportions. Each 
day about 2,000,000 persons are kept from 
their jobs by disability which has lasted less 
than 6 months. In addition, there are large 
numbers of workers whose physical condition 
is such that they should not be at work, 
but who are there because they cannot af- 
ford the loss of wages. It has been estimated 
that the annual wage loss to the labor force 
through temporary disability is between 
three and four billion dollars. In addition 
to this wage loss the labor force also is sub- 
ject to a medical cost of $3,500,000,000. 

Temporary disability also means a loss in 
productivity which is a vital loss to the 
Nation. It has been estimated that this loss 
of productivity equals the total of the wage 
loss and the medical costs. ‘This hidden loss 
must be deducted from profits or passed on 
to the consumer in the form of higher prices. 

In addition to the economic loss which 
the worker suffers as a result of temporary 
disability, he also suffers indirect losses. 
Among these are impairment of occupational 
efficiency, risk of permanent disability, low- 
ering of the standard of living, and the psy- 
chological effect of want. 

The bitter fight which is being made on 
permanent and total disability benefits in 
connection with the old-age insurance sys- 
tem centers around the possibility that the 
provisions for benefits may be greatly liber- 
alized in future years. Under the restrictive 
conditions of H. R. 6000 both the total num- 
ber of people who will get benefits and the 
cost of these benefits will not be great. The 
private insurance companies, however, do 
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not want the Government to pay any perma. 
nent and total disability benefits althoucy 
this is a feature of the old-age insurance 
systems in practically all other countries, 
Logically also a man who fs permanently ang 
totally disabled before 65 is from an economic 
point of view in substantially the same posi- 
tion as the person who is unable to work by 
reason of old age. Old age is itself for many 
people a condition of invalidity. Those who 
do not want us to get a decent old-age ang 
survivors insurance system, however, Oppose 
the logical step of providing benefits for peo 
ple who are permanently and totally disabled 
before they reach old age. 
Don Manon, 
President, National Brotherhood of 

Packinghouse Workers; Vice Pres. 

ident, Confederated Unions of 

America. 








Dental Operations on Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to call attention of Mem- 
bers of Congress to the following article: 


Massachusetts’ Health Commissioner Vlado 
A. Getting’s precedent-breaking program 
permitting nonregistered dentists to per- 
form dental operations on children is 
sharply rebuked in the current March issue 
of the Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, the official organ of the American 
Dental Association, representing the Nation's 
68,000 dentists. 

While the American Dental Association 
went on record in a recent San Francisco 
conference as opposed to the Massachusetts 
federally-financed “training program,” au- 
thorizing 2-year trainees to perform dental 
restorative work on children, the ADA Jour- 
nal editorially suggests that Commissioner 
Getting “reconsider the program in the in- 
terests of achieving the broad objectives of 
his department.” 

With the Massachusetts dentists’ commit- 
tee, representing the State dental profession 
and backed by leading dental authorities 
throughout the Nation opposing the program 
as a danger to children’s dental-health 
standards, the Journal declares: 

“The commissioner might give some con- 
templated moments to a full and studied re- 
consideration in the interests of achieving 
the broad objectives, to which his depart- 
ment, and the American Dental Association, 
as a voluntary organization of the Nation's 
dentists are dedicated.” 

Commenting on Getting’s program, which 
was origirally identified as a “research proj- 
ect,” the Journal declares: 

“There is good evidence that the commis- 
sioner’s ‘research project’ was handled 
* * * subtly and without full and free 
discussion, 

“The association does not,’ the editorial 
continues, “object to the type of research 
mentioned (in the Getting program) pro- 
vided that it is really research and not just 
curious tinkering masked in the prestige ot 
research.” 

This “curious tinkering” alluded to by the 
Journal, is a 5-year program financed 


through the Federal Security Agency with 
$250,000 whereby female hygienists are being 
given 2 years’ training and then will be per- 
mitted to perform highly specialized dental 
work on children—work formerly entrusted 
to a registered dentist with 8 years qualily- 











ing training, according to Dr. Richard D. 
Cut ningham, chairman of the Massachusetts 
dentists’ committee for repeal of the pro- 
gram. ' 

“Meanwhile,” Cunningham continues, 
‘ husetts has become the first State in 


to lower her dental standards 


ent of children. 

The problem of combating greatly in- 
¢ tooth decay,” he adds, “will not be 
.q by training an inferior group to take 
yer highly specialized professional work. 
his problem can be solved only by training 
, qualified dentists, to give competent 
under rigid professional 











” Me ntime, the Massachusetts dentists’ 
», backed by iuhe New York Dental 
whose president, E. Harold Gale, 
i the Governor and legislative leaders 
repeal, has mobilized dentists 
through nut the State to press for repeal. 
The repeal bill sponsored by the dentists’ 
committee is now pending in the State legis- 
lature and will be acted on soon. 















Dewey Proclaims Wildlife Restoration 


Week for New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
set forth the proclamation of the dis- 
tinguished Governor of New York State, 
Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, proclaiming the 
period from March 19 through 25 as 
Wildlife Restoration Week: 

PROCLAMATION 


STATE OF NEw YorK, 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany. 
The increase of our wildlife population in 
York State is a goal of great public 
ilue. It is a valuable and integral part of 
the urgent problem of conservation of our 
natural resources. 

The movement to add to the number of 
Jur wild birds and mammals goes far beyond 
le pastime of people who like to hunt and 
h. This recreation has built up a vast in- 
dustry in terms of dollars alone. It is esti- 
mated that sportsmen throughout the coun- 
try spend more than $4,000,000,000 a year on 

ipment, clothes, gasoline, boats, and 
paraphernalia. It is reasonable to 
ulate that in our State alone, hunting 
nd fishing represent a $500,000,000-a-year 

lustry. Moreover, these sportsmen bring 
in 450,000,000 pounds dressed weight of food 
in game animals and fish every year. 
But the urgency of the matter goes far 

nd this practical side. There is also an 
ic aspect which is immeasurable. 
Furthermore, it ‘s necessary to remember 
( | life depends upon soil and water. 
low the balance of our wildlife to be 
yed, we lower the productive capacity 
‘ our soil and water and this quickly de- 
creases the quantity of products available to 
\ Our wildlife population, accordingly, 
afects the interests of every individual in 
the State, no matter whether he ever fires 
Un or wets a fishing line. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas E. Dewey, Gov- 
€rnor of the State of New York, do hereby 
I alm the period of March 19 through 
» as Wildlife Restoration Week in New York 
“ate and I hope the people of New York 
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and particularly the students in all schools 
will observe this week by making a special 
effort to acquaint themselves with the prob- 
lems of providing and maintaining suitable 
habitat for wildlife and take positive action 
to restore and improve this habitat by plant- 
ing and other conservative measures. 
Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 16th day of March A. D. 1950. 
THomas E. Dewey, Governor. 





Coast Guard Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely interested in the Reserve pro- 
gram of the Coast Guard. The limited 
extent to which it now exists depends 
entirely upon voluntary participation of 
civilians who are motivated solely by a 
sense of patriotic duty. These people 
receive no compensation. In spite of 
recommendations from the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Defense, 
the Appropriations Committee has thus 
far refused to include funds for this pro- 
gram in appropriations measures. At 
present the Coast Guard Reserve exists 
in name only. The Congress should pro- 
vide funds for the training of these peo- 
ple upon whom we must rely for port 
security in the event of another national 
emergency. Should another war occur 
the protection of our ports would be of 
prime importance. We are running se- 
rious risks if we refuse to appropriate 
the relatively small amount needed for 
this program. When the appropriations 
bill is up for consideration I shall sup- 
port an amendment to provide funds for 
the Coast Guard Reserve. 

Perhaps I am more conscious of this 
need than many of my colleagues be- 
cause of the geographical location of my 
district. The security of the Nation’s 
ports is, however, of importance to our 
entire Nation. A recent editorial in the 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, one of the 
leading newspapers in my district, clearly 
tells the story of the importance of a 
well-organized Coast Guard Reserve. I 
am inserting this editorial in the REcorpD 
and I commend it to your thoughtful 
reading. 

WHAT PRICE Port SECURITY? 

The United States Coast Guard is the only 
one of the comparable groups in the armed 
forces which is not supported by a Federal 
appropriation for its Reserve organization. 
Its Reserve component operates now entirely 
on a voluntary basis, without the kinds of 
coripensation which other reserve bodies 


enjoy, and in consequence without some 


of the inducements which attract men of 
experience to maintain their knowledge of 
coast-guard work and to familiarize them- 
selves with the iechniques and the tools 


which they would use if they were called 


into active duty. 
The result is an obvious handicap. Presi- 


dent Truman has recognized the need for 


lifting this handicap in his recommendation 
last year for a small appropriation for the 


training of a Coast Guard Reserve, but Con- 
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gress—for reasons which are not clear— 
would have none of it. An item of $4,100,000 
was in the congressional works this year. 
It would lead eventually to the expenditure 
of about $8,000,000 a year. An Appropria- 
tions Committee subcommittee has now 
turned this item down, the full committee 
is described as likely to sustain this refusal, 
and the only hope appears to be a floor ficht. 

If it does not win approval, the Coast 
Guard Reserve will continue to have an ex- 
istence (to quote George Fielding Eliot) 
“only on paper”; and the situation will con- 
tinue to be that which the Seattle Times— 
published in a port—described in these 
words: “Coast Guard reservists by the hun- 
dreds have flocked to other reserve organi- 
zations, and no program whatever has been 
set up to train those who remain on the 
Reserve list in their port-security functions.” 

Note the emphasis on “port-security func- 
tions.” The issue is national. But it is 
also peculiarly a Norfolk and a Tidewater 
issue. In an emergency the Coast Guard 
would be responsible for their port security— 
the safety of their water fronts, their har- 
bors, their shipping, their ship and boat 
facilities of many types, even (since explo- 
sives are heavily involved) their whole safety. 
The Reserves would be thrown immediately 
into this work. In the late war, as Norfolk 
knows well, this was a major responsibility. 
The Coast Guard met it with high effective- 
ness. 

Ail these functicns, important as they 
have been in the past, are raised to a new 
level of significance in the atomic age. 

The sum required to make the Coast Guard 
Reserve a real reliance, by enlargement from 
the small size to which its lack of financial 
support condemns it, and to keep it up to 
date, is no barrier in a $42,000,000,000 budget. 
If a reserve organization is worth having 
at all—and who questions that?—it is worth 
having on a realistic basis. In an era when 
the highest military leaders think that an- 
other war would hit hard from the start, 
this kind of training is surely essential. 








Repeal of Children’s Dental Experiment 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to call attention of Mem- 
bers of Congress to the following article: 
ARGUMENTS IN Favor or House Bri 2034, 

REPEAL OF CHILDREN’S DENTAL EXPERIMENT 

Law 

The Massachusetts dentists’ committee, 
sponsoring a bill in the State legislature to 
prohibit nondentists from performing dental 
operations on children, recently conducted 
a poll which revealed that 2,700 of the State's 
2,800 dentists are opposed to the 1949 act 
which permits hygienists with 2 years’ train- 
ing to do restorative dental work on children. 

Massachusetts was the first State to adopt 
this federally financed program, which lowers 
dental health standards and uses our chil- 
dren as guinea pigs. 

DENTAL PROFESSION OBJECTS TO 
THIS PROGRAM 

Under authorization of the 1949 act, the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
is currently supervising a 5-year program at 
the Forsyth Dental Clinic in Boston, where 
hygienists are being given 2-year courses and 
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then authorized to do the work which was 
formerly entrusted to a registered dentist 
with 8 years’ training. 

Passage of this act came without the full 
approval of the Massachusetts Dental So- 
ciety, even although certain of its officers 
spoke in favor of this act in 1949. 

Passage of the act came without the full 
knowledge or consent of the dental profes- 
sion in this State. 

Passage of the act has been deplored and 
condemned by the American Dental Society 
by a vote of its house of delegates at the 
recent conference in San Francisco. 

It is the opinion of the American Dental 
Association that restorative work on chil- 
dren’s teeth cannot be entrusted to any per- 
son other than a fully qualified registered 
dentist. It is also the association’s opinion 
that 2-year courses do not prepare trainees 
or hygienists for such highly specialized 
work. 

It is the opinion of the Massachusetts 
dentists’ committee and its members that 
the program undertaken by the Department 
of Public Health creates a dangerous new 
trend by establishing a substandard program 
in a field in which the highest possible 
standards should be maintained at all times. 

We feel that Massachusetts has taken a 
dangerous step backward and that the dental 
health standards for the children of this 
State have received a serious setback, and 
that now is the time to cure the evil. 


HOUSE BILL 2034 IS A PROTEST BILL 


This bill may also be considered a protest 
from the heretofore disunited majority of 
the dental profession. The Massachusetts 
dentists’ committee feels that it was com- 
pletely ignored during consideration of the 
1949 act. The first information the dental 
profession received of the existence of the 
act and the program it authorized, did not 
come until October 1949, 4 months after the 
of the act, and this information 
came through a notice in the New England 
Dental Journal. 

We would also like to call attention to the 
fact that at no time did the governing body 
of the Massachusetts Dental Society, the 
house of delegates, approve this program. 

We would also like to remind that only 
certain officers of the Massachusetts Dental 
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Society approved this program, while the 
vast majority of 2,800 registered dentists 


were never polled nor given the opportunity 
to present their opinions on this far-reaching 
program. 

The dental profession bases its opposition 
strictly on public health standards. We feel 
that if the filling of a tooth is isolated com- 
pletely, as a mechanical technique, and has 
no bearing upon the general physical health 
of the child, the program instituted by the 
department of public health is liable seri- 
ously to restrict treatment in child den- 
tistry. However, this is exactly what is pro- 
posed in the public health program. 


A SOLUTION 


Every member of the dental profession is 
interested in stopping the increasing rate of 
tooth decay in Massachusetts. However, we 
feel that this cannot be done by giving 2 
years training to practitioners. The prob- 
lem cannot be solved by training amateurs 
in this highly specialized field. The results 
of the program of the department of health 
would be likely to provide second-rate, sub- 
standard treatment to the children of the 
needy. 

We would find that those children who re- 
quire the highest quality treatment would 
probably receive the lowest, and it would 
probably provide a type of treatment which 
may have serious repercussion in the later 
lives of these children. 

We feel that this problem can be solved 
by increasing the facilities for the education 
of trained, competent dental students. More 
qualified dentists are needed, not 2-year 


trainees. Ultimately, we feel, the problem 
will be solved by graduating from our dental 
schools increasing numbers of competent, 
fully-trained, registered dentists with §& 
years qualifying training. 
Formation of a separate group of mechan- 
ical technicians is not the answer 
RicHarD D. CUNNINGHAM, 
Chairman, the Massachusetts Den- 
tists’ Committee for Repeal of the 
Children’s Dental Experiment Law. 





Tax Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excerpt from 
Atlanta’s Suburban Reporter of March 
20, 1950, and also one from the Atlanta 
Constitution of March 8, 1950: 


[From Atlanta’s Suburban Reporter of March 
20, 1950] 


THIS WEEK 
(By Hubert Lee) 


Our good friend, Congressman A. SIDNEY 
Camp, of Newnan, who has represented the 
Fourth Congressional District since 1939, 
served as guest columnist for Editor Ralph 
McGill in the March 8, 1950, issue of the At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Representative Camp is a member of the 
powerful Ways and Means Committee, headed 
by North Carolina’s Representative RopEertT 
L. DovuGHTon. Representative DouGHTON 
was elected to the Sixty-second Congress and 
has served with distinction ever since. 

The Ways and Means Committee calls for 
great ability and leadership and southerners 
on the committee measure up. In addition 
to Representatives DouGHTON and Camp, 
southerners include Representatives JERE 
Cooper (Tennessee); Witpur D. Mitus (Ar- 
kansas); NosLe J. Grecory (Kentucky); J. M. 
Comps (Texas); HALE BocGs (Louisiana). 

Taxes is one of the many problems of the 
Nation demanding the attention of the 25- 
member Ways and Means Committee. Here 
are some quotes from Congressman CAMP’s 
guest column: 

“I am more familiar with what is being 
done on my committee, which has been in 
daily session for more than a month in an 
effort to bring about tax adjustments to ease 
some of the worst pain now being suffered by 
our patient taxpayers, and at the same time, 
not endanger the integrity of the Federal 
revenues, nor further increase the Federal 
budget. * * ® 

“Some wag in the House once said that 
ours was not the Committee on Ways and 
Means but the committee on woes and 
moans. 

We suggest that anyone who missed read- 
ing the Constitution dig up the March 8 
issue and clip out Congressman CampP’s guest 
column. It is worth reading and rereading. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution of March 8, 
1950] 
Tax ADJUSTMENT Is A ToUGH JoB 

(Ralph McGill is in Palestine. In his ab- 
sence members of the Georgia House of Rep- 
resentatives will write guest columns. To- 
day’s is by A. Stoney Camp, of the fourth 
district of Georgia.) 

I am honored to be asked to write this 
column for Ralph McGill, but feel very hum- 
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ble in doing so, for no one in our State js 
more able or better loved than he. 

I am more familiar with what is being 
done on my committee, which has been in 
daily session for more than a month in an 
effort to bring about tax adjustments to ease 
some of the worst pain now being suffereg 
by our patient taxpayers, and at the same 
time not endanger the integrity of the Fog. 
eral revenues, nor further increase the Feq. 
eral deficit. 


MOANS 


The job is a hard one. If you could sit 
with us and hear the various groups anq 
classes relate their particular problems and 
assure us that no other group is carrying so 
weighty a burden, you would then under- 
stand why some wag in the house once said 
that ours was not the Committee on Ways 
and Means but the committee on woes and 
moans. 

And we cannot laugh off these moans of 
our people over their tax woes. They are 
entitled to as much relief as it is possible to 
give them. Most every group has appeare 
before us except the consumers of tobacco 
and alcoholic beverages. These groups pay 
the highest tax of all—the Federal tax on a 
pack of cigarettes is 7 cents, and most States 
impose an additional tax. The tobacco costs 
3 cents, or less than half of the Federal! tax, 
while the Federal tax on a gallon of whisky 
is $10. Consumers seem to think these 
products cheap at any price. 


LOOPHOLES 


The President suggested that excise taxes 
be lowered in the same amount as we might 
recoup for the Treasury by closing of loop- 
holes and making adjustments. 

Some of the loopholes mentioned were col- 
lapsible corporations, such as those set up by 
moving picture producers for the production 
of only one picture and its liquidation after 
finishing the picture and before receipts 
from its distribution start, and some in the 
construction business where liquidation takes 
place before the houses are sold, so as to 
permit the tax to be recovered on a capital- 
gains basis rather than from direct income. 

Selling business property by going con- 
cerns, and some sales of livestock by cattle- 
men and dairymen, so as to deduct | 











capital-gains accounts are similar practices 
in the reverse. 

The Treasury urges a change in the law 
relating to those organizations now enjoying 
a tax-exempt status under section 101 (12) 
and suggests that the regular corporation 
tax rate be applied to business activities en- 
gaged in by religious, educational, charitable, 
and eleemosynary organizations which are 
wholly unrelated to the ordinary functions 
of the organization. 

Thus if an agricultural college operated a 
farm or a bookstore, neither would be taxed 
but if it owned and operated a watch factory 
the profits of the latter venture would be 
taxed. 

They have also urged our attention to 
growing system of lease-backs, an example 
being where a manufacturing company se!'s 
or gives its plant to a college which mukes 
an addition, then leases it back to the com- 
pany who continue to operate it. The col- 
lege collects tax-free rents which are more 
than enough to pay for the additions. 

Some cooperatives and charitable trusts 
that do not pay out virtually all of their 
income each year for charitable purposes and 
are not supported by the public generally, 
are other organizations under study. 


ALLOWANCES 
Other suggestions are to reduce the de- 
pletion allowance against gross profits now 
permitted to operators of oil and gas wells, 
coal, iron, and other metallic as well as some 
nonmetallic mines. These depletion allow- 
ances were made for the purpose of covering 














he exhaustion of their resources and to en- 
courag e the discovery of new mines and 
well Is, but it is claimed the allowances are 
far too much, and suggests that the oil- and 
oun tion allowances be reduced from 
/ to 15 percent, sulfur from 23 to 15 per- 
_and others to remain at 15 percent, 
5 percent, and all nonmetallics at 5 








tions for changes in the law con- 
rt selling on stock and commod- 
y exchanges were made. 
Any revenue we thus gain is to be used 
n reducing excise taxes. 
Some of these excise taxes are collected 









the manufacturing level—like tcbacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, 
le tires and parts, etc., while others 
are collected at the retail level—like jewelry, 
cosmetics, furs, railroad tickets, etc. I think 
hose which should be reduced first 
e taxes on ladies’ handbags of the me- 
nd lower prices, toilet articles, tele- 
ind telegraph messages, railroad and 
rtation, motion picture and other 
ion taxes. 




















BALANCE 

I think the most important need in Gov- 
ernment today is a balanced budget. Our 
tax rates are high enough, and now produce 
over $40,000,000,000 a year. 

Federal spending should be cut now. It 
is the only way our budget can be balanced, 
but it cannot be done without the coopera- 
tion of cur people. 

When cuts are proposed here, the people 
back home begin to howl and form pressure 
zroups, send telegrams, write letters, pass 

\ ns—mostly beginning like this: “We 
the budget should be balanced, 

In 1948 the House cut the apprcpri- 
ations some $2,000,000,000, but before those 
bills came back to us from the conference 

es most of it had been restored. 

It was the same story in 1949 and may be 
the same in 1950. 

The Federal Government is carrying tco 








great a portion of the local program, and we 
could cut expenditures for national defense 
and European and world recovery if every- 


bedy pulls together. 
going to vote for such reductions. 
Perhaps I have heard too many moans and 
listened to too many tales of woe. 








Wildlife Restoration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Montana this week is celebrat- 
ing Wildlife Restoration Week. Mind- 
ful of this event the Governor of our 


ri ite has issued a proclamation, as fol- 
ow 5° 


A PROCLAMATION 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Wi reas we who have the privilege of 
urselves citizens of Montana be- 
f our nearness to the many bounties 
iture has bestowed upon this State 
daily contact the multitude of natu- 
ngs which we enjoy sometimes have 
reminded of the benefits and oppor- 
“nities at hand. In constantly rubbing 
= WS with unlimited natural assets, we 
“nd to lose sight of the fact that they are 
J enjoy. 


cause 





Were we not reminded of 
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them from time to time, we would forget 
and start taking them for granted; and 

Whereas the grandeur of the Treasure 
State and the abundant wildlife found here 
were recently set forth in the nationally 
circulated magazine Sports Afield, in an 
article written and prepared by Ken Thomp- 
son. Through descriptive text and highly 
illustrated photographs, Thompson unfolded 
for the whole United States to see just what 
we have within our borders; and 

Whereas Montanans should be reawakened 
to the prizes within our borders. The mag- 
nificent mountain ranges, _ trout-filled 
streams, and the wild game that abounds 
should once again be called to our atten- 
tion. We should take careful stock and, 
once again, we should be filled with a great 
appreciation: 

Now, therefore, I, John W. Bonner, Gov- 
ernor of Montana, proclaim the period March 
19-25 to be Wildlife Restcration Week in 
Montana and call upon all sportsmen’s 
groups and conservation agencies to carry on 
a concerted campaign of education designed 
to reawaken public interest in the continuing 
need for a long-range wildlife-restoration 
program in Montana. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
to be affixed. Done at the city of Helena, 
the capital, this the 13th day of March A. D., 
1950. 

JOHN W. BONNER, Governor. 





Another Distinction for the Sunflower 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, Kansans 
as a rule are not boastful folks. They 
know that their State is the breadbasket 
of the world and that its many natural 
resources, its rolling plains, its salubri- 
ous climate make Kansas one of the 
great States of the Union. These bless- 
ings they modestly take in stride. 

Recently, however, a new distinction 
has come to the Sunflower State which, 
with pardonable pride, I bring to the 
attention of my colleagues by quoting 
the following editorial from the Arkansas 
City Traveler: 

ANOTHER DISTINCTION 

Kansas picked up another distinction this 
week in the announcement by Head G-Man 
J. Edgar Hoover that the Sunflower State is 
home to only six card-carrying Communists. 
This probably is one of the lowest propor- 
tionate figures in the country. 

Although the scarcity of the comrades in 
Kansas is just cause for satisfaction, in a 
way it is a bit surprising that even six of 
the tribe can be found in the State. 

Kansans just aren’t the sort of folks who 
go in for communism and similar crackpot 
theories. For one thing they are 100-percent- 
loyal Americans who don’t believe in looking 
overseas for inspiration. They also are pretty 
thorough realists, who aren't a bit fooled by 
the fancy propaganda that comes out of 
Moscow. On the whole they are solid, hard- 
working people with a touch of rugged in- 
dividualism in their nature and a high re- 
gard for personal liberty. 

Kansas also doesn’t have either the closely 
defined gulf between rich and poor or the 
high degree of class ccnsciousness that exists 
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in many places. The great middle class 
which dominates the State is a bulwark of 
good citizenship. Social lines are extremely 
loosely drawn. A real grass-roots democracy 
prevails in fact as well as in theory. 

In such sturdy environnient, communism 
offers no appeal whatsoever. The six ex- 
ceptions to whom Mr. Hoover refers must be 
temporary importations from other areas. 





Congress Spends Thirty-five Billions 
Without Record Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent granted me 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
include therein an article from the 
Miami Herald, Mianti, Fla., contained in 
John Pennekamp’s column entitled 
“Behind the Front Page.” May I say 
that Mr. Pennekamp is one of the lead- 
ing and influential civic leaders of our 
State. His views and his judgment are 
highly respected by the citizens of Flor- 
ida. He has been a great force in bring- 
ing to a realization and fruition the 
present Everglades National Park. He 
is associate editor of the Miami Herald. 


CONGRESS SPENDS THIRTY-FIVE BILLIONS 
WITHOUT RECORD VOTE 


(By John Pennekamp) 


During its first session the Eighty-first 
Congress authorized the expenditure of $5l,- 
000,000,000. 

Should you undertake to find out how your 
Senators or Representatives voted on these 
expenditures, here is what you would learn: 

There is no recorded vote in either the 
House or Senate as to $28,969,126,989 of this 
gigantic expenditure. That is considerably 
more than half of the total that was voted. 

As to the next $6,500,000,000, only one or 
other of the two Houses took a record vote. 

So, more than two-thirds of the whole 
amount was appropriated without a record 
that will show you how your Congressman 
voted. 

How much is $51,000,C00,000? Dr. Christo- 
pher Daniels, of London, who has been visit- 
ing in Miami, recently figured it in terms of 
time. 

If a man—say President Truman—stood on 
the shore of the Atlantic Ocean and tossed 
dollars into the water at the rate of la 
second he could dispose of only 31,536,000 
in 1 year. 

Had he begun throwing the dollars into the 
ocean, at the rate of 50 a minute at the be- 
gianing of the Christian era, and continued 
so doing every minute around the clock 
through the years, right up to the end of 
1950 he would have then disposed of $51,- 
256,000,000. 

That means he would have left on the 
shore something like $500,000,000 of the total 
that was appropriated by the first session of 
Congress. 

Largest of the items appropriated without 
a@ record vote in either House was the a 
949,562,495 for the Military Establishment. 

And the smallest was $16,C00,000 for the 
United Naticns for Palestine refugees. 

Other items inc‘uded, for independent of- 
fices, $7,617,739,361; for Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, $4,690,528,903; for Labor- 
Federal Security, $2,387,779,885; and to cover 
a second deficiency, $854,828,710. 
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There was a Senate vote but none in the 


House, on $5,659,990,000 for foreign aid, and 
House votes but none in the Senate on $100,- 
000,000 to authorize public-works planning 
and #664,178,190 for Army civil functions. 

Fort Lauderdale’s Representative DwicuT 
L. Rocers has offered a bill to cure this situ- 
ati It will have a tortuous course to adop- 
tion, but most certainly it should become 
a iaw. 

It would make mandatory a yea-and-nay 
vote on all appropriations of a public nature, 

“I th ink, ” he says, “this bill would be a 
step toward economy and would possibly 
b ry about a ee in governmental 
W , extravagance, and duplication. 

“The light of - blic opinion would cause 
some of the Congressmen to think before 
going on record for too Many appropria- 
tions.” 

He continued: 


“They would become appropriation con- 
scious and certainly no appropriation could 
be passed without a majority of the House 
Members being present which has not been 
the history of appropriations this far in the 
Congress.”’ 

In the light of the size of the figures in- 
1 it is safe to assume that few, if any, 
Congressmen have even,a reasonable compre- 

nsive knowledge of where the money is 

ing. Asa matter of fact, committee mem- 
bers directly interested in the appropriations 

uld be unable to study their particular 
I yet and digest it to the the point where 
they could give intelligent, detailed informa- 
tion as to it. 

I wonder why more department heads 

‘en’t finding it possible to economize—to 
return unexpended balances. 

It looks like some of them are given s0 
much money they don’t have time to spend 
all of it. 








Open Letter to DAR 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUS? OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include an editorial 
printed on March 16, 1950, in the Trenton 
Times entitled “Open Letter to DAR.” 
This editorial stresses the position which 
this historic organization can choose to 
play in support of the principle of free- 
com and justice under law by espousing 
the cause of limited world government. 
‘The editorial follows: 

Oprn LETTER TO DAR 
Ladies of the New Jersey Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution: 

As you convene today for your annual con- 
ference at the State house, we make bold to 
express the hope that you will chart a course 

harmony with the free and revolutionary 

it of those ancestors whom, as an organi- 
ion, you so proudly and justly venerate. 
New Jersey, in recent years, has assumed 
> lead = many moves designed to spread 
nd ituate the ideals of freedoms. 
It ve s come boldly to the defense of civil 
liberties. 

It has taken a strong stand against racial 
segregation. 

It has endorsed fair-employment practices. 

And many of its Representatives in Con- 
gress, as well as thousands of its citizens, are 
ling their support to a type of world unity 
the only promise of enduring 
1 security. 


+ 


offers 


In this latter connection, your New Jersey 
Society, if we may be permitted to say so, has 
a great and inspiring opportunity to break 
away from the narrow isolationism that has 
come to befog the thoughts and actions of 
your national organization. 

We ask this: Do you have the courage to 
support the principle of freedom and justice 
under law on a world-wide basis? 

The fathers of our country, implicitly and 
in general principle, did so when they con- 
ceived and gave governmental expression to 
the Federal doctrine of E Pluribus Unum 
(Out of Many, One). 

Your society has vast potentialities for 
good. It can and we think should take a 
position of leadership in the quest for liberty, 
not only here in America but everywhere 
throughout the world. 

We pray that you will join hands with the 
forces of progress and come out vigorously 
and unequivocally in affirmation of interna- 
tional freedom under law, of world govern- 
ment for all mankind. 

As devotees of a revolutionary tradition, 
can you, at this critical moment, afford to 
follow the jingoistic, reactionary line? 





Export Market for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, unless this 
country can maintain a substantial ex- 
port market for wheat, it will be neces- 
sary for a tremendous reduction to be 
made in wheat acreage in the years 
ahead. Last year the Secretary of Agri- 

ulture put into effect acreage allotments 
on wheat and farmers were asked to re- 
duce their acreage for 1950 11.7 percent 
below the planted acreage for 1949. For 
1951 acreage allotments will again be 
proclaimed and the Department of Agri- 
culture is tentatively considering a fur- 
ther reduction of 16 percent in wheat 
acreage. With a continuation of normal 
yields still further reductions will be 
forced unless exports can be continued 
on a substantial basis. 

Because of the light which they shed 
upon the present situation and because 
of the constructive criticism of the pres- 
ent policies of the Department of Agri- 
culture with respect to wheat which they 
contain, I am submitting herewith as a 
part of my remarks, first, a letter from 
Mr. Elmer W. Reed, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., dated February 20, 
1950, and addressed to me; and second, a 
copy of a letter from Mr. M. F. Mulroy, 
chairman of the agriculture committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation, dated 
February 15, 1950, and addressed to Mr. 
Elmer Kruse, Assistant Administrator of 
Commodity Operations, Production and 
Marketing Administration. 

FLour MILLs OF AMERICA, INC., 
Kansas City, Mo., February 20, 1950. 
Hon. Cuirrorp Hope, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Curr: As a matter of information I 

am enclosing a copy of a letter addressed to 
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Mr. Elmer Kruse, Assistant Administrator 
of Commodity Operations, P. and M. A., who 
is the actual manager of CCC, as I under. 
stand it. It is a letter from Mr. M. F. _ 
roy, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., an 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
the Millers’ National Federation. It is com. 
pletely self-explanatory, but it does touch 
on a question that it seems to me is vita] 
and which also seems to me is in dange 
of being kicked around among the depart. 
ments of Government until too late. 

As pointed out in a previous letter, what 
we are doing is sitting on a stock of wheat 
which includes an exportable surplus of at 
least 375,000,000 on the present crop, and to 
maintain our normal carry-over, it should be 
75,000,000 more than that—we are doing a 
lot of worrying about a lot of burdensome 
surpluses, and yet we are making no move 
whatsoever to make a sufficient distincti 
as between our support price in domestic 
markets and the world price to permit the 
moving of that surplus grain into world 
channels. It is indeed unfortunate that 
that should be so, but I think you will read. 
ily realize it is actually the case. 

It is all right for us to become inde 
ent in our marketing proposals so long as 
we are supplying the funds with w hic! h the 
commodity is to be purchased, but so long 
as the other major exporters, and particu. 
larly Canada, is daily aggressively pushing 
the sale of strictly top-quality wh« 
prices ranging as much as 40 cents to 4 
cents under our price, there obviously i 
little or no chance for trading so long a 
the buyer has complete freedom of choic 
in what he purchases. 

Frankly, this is a red flag which the in. 
dustry is waving being extremely fearful, in 
fact completely convinced, that unless dras- 
tic action is taken immediately to permit 
the moving of wheat into world channels 
at competitive prices, we are building sur- 
pluses that must inevitably create an even 
worse situation in wheat than now prevails 
in some of the other commodities, 

I wonder if it is not time for the Congress 
to take cognizance of that fact? 

Yours very truly, 





SB 


pane. 











FEsRuaRY 15, 1 
Mr. ELMER KRUSE, 

Assistant Administrator of Commodity 
Operations, Production and Mar g 
Administration, Washington, D 

Dear Mr. KrusE: Your absence from Wash- 
ington last week prevented me from a: 
ing your letter of February 3 in perso! 
Smith, Mr. Borton, Mr. Benidt, and M 
listened to the presentation of our pro 

We are not only interested in an in 
of flour exports by an establishment ’ 
wheat price that will permit us to s¢ 
competition with other exporters; ws 
also interested in the movement of ' 
and flour in quantities that will prevent pil- 
ing up of a burdensome surplus. You « 
sell wheat to countries receiving ECA tu 
and to occupied countries without equa! 
the price with other exporting countries 
You can sell some wheat and flour at p 
ums over the prices offered by other ex 
ing countries. You cannot, however, sel! 
wheat and flour in sufficient volume to 
vent piling up a burdensome surplus | 
our prices, quality considered, are com . 
tive with the prices offered by other expor'- 
ing countries. 

We are going through a period where Can- 
ada is gradually taking the export bu 
away from us and this will continue t 
they will have the major share of the ex) 
volume unless we are able to compete ‘ 
them in all importing countries, It is \ 
important that the subsidy be widened ‘° 
cover countries not participating in the 
ternational wheat agreement and also 


to 


























over countries who complete their quotas 

es der the international wheat agreement. 

xow when @ country completes its quota, 
canada only increases their price from $1.80 
> $1.96 or 16 cents a bushel while we have 

: ce our price 53 cents per bushel to 

ratin-American countries. We are, there- 

ore, practically excluded from all countries 

‘ed by the international wheat 

reement and are excluded from countries 

ho complete their international wheat 
sment quotas, 

1 of this means that Canada will build 

h port trade at OUr expense and we 
ill be eliminated from countries who have 

yen accustomed to buying American flour 

r generations. Your present handling of 
rt under the international wheat agree- 

ent is causing a loss of volume on Amer- 
n flour in all countries. We are just too 
gh in price to compete with Canada and 
hey are making headway in every country. 
Your policy of basing your computation 

f the subsidy on the price you can secure 
m countries using ECA funds or on the 
rice you can secure from countries that will 

buy limited quantities of American wheat 

mixtures that probably are reduced as much 

s possible by including any cheap wheat 

ilable is giving Canada the opportunity 
increase their export volume. 

This year we were sure of a e's volume 
f exports to ECA countr and occupied 
untrie ) ane next year this gfe wore will be 

reduced by the amount ECA funds are re- 

duced and by the amount occupied countries 
CG at home. Your own figures 

in increase in the carry-over that is 
ry ming and if allowed to continue, 
we will have a repetition of the situation 

! ted in the early thirties. Two years 
e carry-over was 196,000,000 bushels, 

year it was 307,000,000 bushels, and we 

veaded for a carry-over of 385,000,000 

this year. 
increase of about 24.8 percent in 


















Cana n exports while our exports decreased 
78 percent must have some significance. 
( 1 flour exports decreased about 7.5 
pel t while our flour exports decreased 73.8 


I do not have Canadian official fig- 
e above figures are very close to 
» Official figures will show. The dif- 
e of 62.6 percent between our loss in 
ts and the Canadian record, and 
ce of 66.3 percent in the loss on 
rts surely proves that we are right 
I about Canada gradually taking 
over our export volume. 
reduction can take care of part 
in exports, but it would take a 
é e reduction to compensate for 
volume that we are facing. As 
u maintain a support price away 
e world price levels, you have to use 
> hod to reduce the high domestic 
pri to a basis that will permit the export 
leat and flour. Ovcherwise, you will 
; Le ) surplus stocks that will become very 
ne, 
ional storage space is not the answer 
we do not need a carry-over of 350,- 
‘ to 500,000,000 bushels of wheat. Re- 
‘ reage will not reduce the volume 
as far as the acreage is reduced. 
‘ ; will first eliminate marginal land 
‘ hg as they can get over $2 per bushel 
; lor r wheat, they will do a better job of 
; Which will mean more bushels per 
; a ‘here will be more bushels per acre 
years and more bushels per acre 
4 ‘N drought years when good farming will be 
: mor iceable. 
_W uld like to set down a basis that we 
l uld be workable and would stop the 
the export of American flour to all 











i 1 7 
i iden the base of the subsidy to in- 
c 17 . e 
countries. Base the subsidy, out- 
ee of IWA countries, on the world price 
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for wheat which is now Class 2 price for 
Canadian wheat and is about $0.15 higher 
than the $1.80 IWA price for No. 1 Manitoba 
at Fort William. 

2. Use realistic quality differentials based 
on the price that can be secured for No. 1 
Hard Winter 10 protein as compared to No. 
1 Manitoba 13.50 protein. Base the quality 
differentials on No. 1 Red and No. 1 Soft on 
the differentials necessary to move these 
wheats when there is a surplus. When and 
if these wheats get in short supply, the dif- 
ferentials, of course, would change. 

3. Apply price differentials between ports 
based on general rates and not on distress 
cargo rates. 

4. Base wheat prices on the cost of round 
lots of wheat at seaboard and not on the 
price of single-car lots from areas that can 
- supply very limited quantities. 

- Base the subsidy on prices that can be 
secured from countries that are not depend- 
ent on ECA funds. 

6. Base the subsidy on the price that can 
be secured for enough wheat and flour to 
— piling up a burdensome surplus. 

. Change the subsidy on market changes 
uate day. Avoid the temptation of staying 
behind the market on upswings and ahead 
of the market cn downswings. Flour and 
wheat have to be sold on the market price 
each day and if we are not on the market, 
then our competitors from other exporting 
countries will get the business. 

Yours very truly, 
M. F. Mvtroy, 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee 
Millers’ National Federation. 





, 





Grasping at Straws 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
ee March 23, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, a little more 
clear thinking such as is exhibited in 
the appended editorial from a recent 
issue of the Vineland Times-Journal, will 
save us many future headaches and 
many millions, if not billions of dollars. 
I am including it for the information of 
the membership of the House: 

GRASPING AT STRAWS 

How a larve portion of the world’s popu- 
lation is mired in ancient thinking is illus- 
trated by a brief news article we sp 
over the week end, buried far inside one 
of the metropolitan newspaper 

Says the headline on this article: “Sweden 
rearming as a buffer state’—and the article 

elf contains Sweden, standing between 
Soviet Russia and the Atlantic Pact nations, 
is building up its small Army, Navy, and Air 
Force into a strong defense. * * * he 
Swedish Navy has contracted for the con- 
struction of two destroyers at about a 
000,000 each. They will displace 2,350 to 
and will have heavier ar nent than 
earlier types of Swedish destroyers. * * * 
The Army is reorganizing its infantry units 
and giving them several new weapons, in- 
cluding two highly effective antitank guns 
and a rocket rifle.” 

In this world of atom and hydrogen bombs, 
guided missiles, supersonic planes, and the 
other modern creations of man's warped 
mind, is there any longer such a thing as 
a buffer state? We don’t think so. Scien- 
tists have repeatedly warned there is no 
defense against the super bombs, yet a news 
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story would have us believe that a couple 
of comparatively small warships, two anti- 
tank guns, and a rocket rifle constitute a 
strong defense. Even if Sweden’s current 
armed force were multiplied tenfold, it could 
offer about as much resistance to concen- 
trated Soviet might as the average lawn 
offers to a smoothly functioning power 
mower 

No criticism of Sweden, particularly, is 
here intended, for that Scandinavian nation 
is only a small are in a circle of folly in 
which the United States is the largest seg- 
ment. America, a few days ago, officially 
began what is known as arms aid to Europe 
The cost will be a billion dollars or more this 
year, with the aim of creating barriers against 
further Communist expansion. If one 
Swedish destroyer costs $16,000,000, it stands 
to reason that a billion or two billion or even 
five billion dollars doesn’t buy very much 
strength, spread out over 15 European na- 
tions. The average businessman under- 
stands the meaning of depreciation, an d 
since nothing depreciates quicker than tools 
of war, it’s an easy matter to visualize how 
this year’s billion must be followed by more 
billions of dollars of American-arms aid in 
years to come. Today’s bomber is cbsolete 
tomorrow. Today’s tank is a sitting pigeon 
tomorrow. Today’s radar may be only false 
security tomorrow. 

In > siteinaien to combat communism by 
feverishly shipping arms to Europe, the 
United States is only grasping at straw 








When we open our hands to see what we 
grabbed, all we find is a skyrocketing budg- 
et—and Russia just as strong and threaten- 
ing as ever. 

A second news story appearing the same 
day reported how the United States is using 
far more effective means than armaments to 
contain communism. Said the second news 
article: 

“Paul G. Hoffman said today that Britain 

1d to lose $150,000,0C0 in Marshall-pla 
aid unless she joined with other Euro 
nations in a plan to lower irade barriers.” 

The United Stetes Economic Coopers 
Administration, under Hoffman, has blue- 
printed a European payments union, which 
would function as a currency clearing house 
for all Marshall-plan nations. Backbone ¢ 7 
the project is $600,000,000 in Marsl aall-pla 
funds ailotted exciusively to the currency 
pool. 

In aiding Eur 
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the only effective means l 
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What Chance Has Small! Business? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


m 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 195 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ca nia. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with conside: -able n 
sternation and alarm that tI ree ad the ar- 
ticle, The Federa Snoops Are After Me, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
20. The article was placed in the REc- 
ORD by our colleague the Honorable Pau. 
DaGUE, and appears on page A2029. 

A careful reading of the article, which 
I commend to the attention of all my 
colleagues, will indicate the extent to 
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which misguided zealots in the Federal 
agencies are going to hamper, hinder, 
and hamstring the small-business men 
of this country. The Federal statutes 
are being so badly misinterpreted in so 
many instances that I wonder how any 
free young American citizen has the 
courage to start out building up a busi- 
ness of his own. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if incidents 
such as those described in the article are 
occurring in my district—or yours—or 
any of the other congressional districts 
in the United States. If they are, I feel 
that they should be promptly reported 
and investigated by the Congress. If the 
bureaucrats are wrong, let us fire them, 
If the laws are wrong, let us change 
tulem, 


Acheson Walks Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. WALSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral weeks our distinguished Secretary 
of State, Dean G. Acheson, has been sub- 
jected to a serious attack by Senator Mc- 
CartHy. I feel at this time that I must 
speak out in Secretary Acheson’s de- 
fense. Senator McCartuy has had am- 
ple opportunity to present to the Senate 
committee evidence of Communistic ac- 
tivities within the State Department, if 
any exists, and it has become very ap- 
parent that he is unable to produce this 
evidence. 

The attack upon Dean G. Acheson and 
the Department of State seriously affects 
the entire Nation and this Government. 
I think the article by Joseph C. Harsch, 
chief of the Washington News Bureau of 
the Christian Science Monitor, entitled 
“Acheson Walks Alone,” presents a very 
clear statement of the situation, and I 
commend this article to the House of 
Representatives. 

The article is as follows: 

STATE OF THE NATION—ACHESON WALKS 

ALONE 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WASHINGTON.—On January 25, over 6 weeks 
ago, Dean G. Acheson, Secretary of State of 
the United States, made his much-discussed 
declaration that he would not turn his back 
on Alger Hiss. 

On February 28, 2 weeks ago, Mr. Acheson, 
in response to urgings from Democrats in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, ex- 
plained that his action was not intended to 
condone any of the deeds of which Alger Hiss 
Was accused and convicted. 

But not once in these past 6 weeks has any 
Democrat in the House or Senate got up on 
his feet in the Halls of Congress and defend- 
ed vigorously or prominently the man who 
holds the highest post in the Cabinet of the 
United States against the attacks which have 
continued to come from Republicans against 
Mr. Acheson’s personal position on the Hiss 
case, 

Nor has any Democrat stood up in either 
Chamber of the Congress and defended the 


Secretary of State against the implied at- 
tacks on him and his policies which are in- 
volved in the McCarthy charges of alleged 
disloyalty cases in the State Department, 

Diplomats from overseas watch this pro- 
ceeding with amazement and bewilderment. 
They do not understand what it means. 
Here is the second highest official in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government—the man 
who stands next under the President himself. 
Daily, for weeks, he and his policies have 
been the target of direct and indirect politi- 
cal attack. Yet the leaders of his own party 
in the Congress behave just as though he 
and his policies had nothing to do with them 
or their party. 

This is a condition which no foreign diplo- 
mat in Washington can understand in terms 
of his own homeland. Such diplomats come 
from one of two kinds of countries—a dicta- 
torship or a parliamentary democracy. In 
either case this condition would be impos- 
sible. Under a dictatorship such an attack 
on the foreign minister and his policies 
would be an attack on the dictator, and, 
therefore inconceivable. In a parliamentary 
democracy it would be an attack on a leader 
of the party in power who could be defended 
by himself in person in the parliament and 
by all of his colleagues. The whole party 
would have to stand or fall with the foreign 
minister. 

The situation is already dangerous. No 
foreign government can possibly know 
whether Mr. Acheson does actually repre- 
sent the foreign policy of the party in power. 
They hesitate to do business with him. They 
question the permanence of policies which 
are daily attacked and daily left undefended. 
It is not overstating the case one iota to say 
that today the foreign policies of the United 
States are crippled and ineffective. The 
State Department is not able to function 
effectively as a foreign office. It will not be 
able to function as a foreign office unless or 
until one of two things happens: either Mr. 
Truman finds himself a new Secretary of 
State who will be defended in the Congress 
by his own partisans against all attack, or 
Mr. Truman succeeds in obtaining a vote of 
some kind which would amount to an ex- 
pression of congressional confidence in Mr. 
Acheson. 

This situation also raises a most serious 
question—whether any man can function 
effectively as Secretary of State who is not a 
political figure in his own right. There are 
three men in the Cabinet who have political 
strength in their own right—Louis Johnson, 
Secretary of Defense; J. Howard McGrath, 
attorney general, and Maurice J. Tobin, Sec- 
retary of Labor. These men are frequently 
attacked, but they are also always defended. 
They are defended because they are in 
politics and have political friends and as- 
sociates. 

Mr. Acheson is a Democrat, but not a poli- 
tician. He took office as a diplomatic crafts- 
man to Mr. Truman. He has no power to de- 
fend himself politically nor to claim defend- 
ers in the Congress. If he is to be defended, 
Mr. Truman must either do it, or arrange for 
it to be done. 

If Mr. Acheson were the diplomatic crafts- 
man of the Department serving under a po- 
litical Secretary of State the story would be 
quite different. No politician ever dared at- 
tack Cordell Hull or any of his assistants as 
they now attack Mr. Acheson and his. They 
never attacked James F. Byrnes as they now 
attack Mr. Acheson, although the big house 
cleaning of “security risks” has taken place 
since Mr. Byrnes left the State Department. 
A Secretary of State without a political shield 
is helpless in such a situation as this. It 
seems axiomatic that Mr. Truman must 
either be a shield for Mr. Acheson, or find 
a Secretary of State with the political power 
to shield himself. 
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McCloy Must Now Carry Out Nuremberg 
Sentences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
my opinion, further delay in the execy. 
tion of the death sentences imposed by 
the Nuremberg courts on the top Nazj 
war criminals will completely destroy 
any faith the world may still have in 
American justice. We will be subject to 
the derision and contempt of all people 
who remember well the crimes against 
humanity committed by these Nazi 
fiends. 

Believing that action should be taken 
at once, I wrote John J. McCloy, the 
United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, on February 1, urging that he 
carry out the sentences immediately, | 
received a reply from him dated March 17, 
in which he gave his excuses for the 
delay. Upon investigation, I found that, 
on March 9, official notification was sent 
by the State Department to Commis- 
sioner McCloy informing him that he, 
as High Commissioner, has complete and 
absolute authority to execute the death 
sentences. Iam accordingly writing Mr. 
McCloy today pointing out that it is his 
duty to obey the mandate given him 
forthwith. Iam inserting in the Recor 
copies of our correspondence, so that my 
colleagues may know of the action I have 
taken, 

We must stop coddling these Nazi 
criminals; we must countenance no fur- 
ther clever delays; we must insist that 
Commissioner McCloy fulfill the trust 
placed in him and rid the world of these 
death-dealing Nazis. Irepeat what Tel- 
ford Taylor, the Army prosecutor at 
Nuremberg, said: 


We have shown these Nazis far greater 
mercy than any convicted American mur- 
derer ever enjoyed. It is time they were 
hanged. 


The letters follow: 


Marcu 7, 1950, 
Hon. IsmporE DOLLINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. DOLLINGER: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of February 1, 1950, concern- 
ing the execution of the death sentences im- 
posed by the Nuremberg courts. I have read 
the excerpt, which you enclosed, from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 31, 1950, 
containing an article by John Hohenberg. 

In addition to the 16 prisoners sentenced 
at Nuremberg who are the responsibility of 
the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, acting under the Department of 
State, there are a number of prisoners who 
were also sentenced to death for war crimes 
by military commissions, acting under the 
authority of the military commander 4t 
Dachau. Execution of these latter sentences 
is the responsibility of the Department of 
the Army. 

Congressional inquiries concerning the 
sentences awarded by war-criminal t'- 
bunals, particularly those of the military 
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ion referred to above, resulted in a 
f execution of all capital sentences 
ling the results o7 investigation of the 
rials by committees of Congress. Although 
congressional interest centered in the trials 
conducted by the military commissions, it 
t thought desirable to carry out any 
th sentences imposed for war crimes by 

; for which the United States Govern- 
ment is responsible in Germany, whether at 
juremberg or under the jurisdiction of the 
at a time when Congrees was actively 
sticating the propriety and validity of 
the proceedings in any of these cases. Ac- 
cordingly, both the Department of the Army 

nd the Department of State joined in issu- 

stay of execution of all capital 
sentences. 

An additional reason justifying the stay 
was the impropriety of executing the sent- 
ences at a time when petitions were pending 
for review of decisions of the Nuremberg 
courts by the Supreme Court of the United 

At such time as I receive notification that 
the stay of execution of these sentences has 
been lifted, I will take such action as is 
appropriate in the light of the circumstances 
urrounding each individual case. I am 
fully aware of the enormity of the crimes for 














which certain of the defendants at Nurem- 
berg were tried and found guilty. Full con- 
s tion will be given to the nature of 
these crimes in any determination which I 

n called upon to make as to whether the 
death sentences will be carried out. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. McCtLoy, 
United States High Commissioner 
for Germany. 


Marcu 23, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN J. McCtoy, 
United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, Frankfurt, Germany. 

Dear Smx: Your letter of March 7 is before 
me, explaining your reasons for the delay in 
execution of the death sentences imposed 
upon Nazi war criminals by the Nuremberg 
courts. 

I am informed that on March 9 official 


notification was sent you by the State De- 
partment, that you, as High Commissioner 


r Germany, have complete and absolute 

thority to execute the death sentences im- 
posed by the Nuremberg courts. The re- 
sponsibility is now fixed, and rests upon you. 

Any further delay on your part will be 
not only unconscionable, but a violation of 
your duty, and a betrayal of justice. 

In accordance with our democratic princil- 
the condemned prisoners have had every 
tunity to protect their legal rights. 

hey failed to demonstrate their innocence 
1 the Nuremberg court; appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court have been de- 
nied—the Court refusing to review the ver- 
dict of the international tribunal. Pyroceed- 
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ngs brought in the Federal Court of the 
strict of Columbia, the Court of Appeals, 
lave had the same negative results. Con- 
1al investigations have long since been 
completed—and after months of delays, court 
actions brought to stall the carrying out of 

t punishment, and extensive hearings, not 
one sentence has been changed, and these 
leath-dealing Nazi criminals stand guilty as 


‘ 
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de 
ever, 
I quote Telford Taylor, the Army prosecutor 
fought the case before the International 
‘lary Tribunal at Nuremberg: “We have 
hown these Nazis far greater mercy than any 
: ivicted American murderer ever enjoyed. 
4U is time they were hanged.” 
We know, Mr. Commissioner, that the con- 
d 1ed, or persons in their behalf, can keep 
g to delay execution by filing writ after 
in our courts. The time has come 
1 you must ignore such futile attempts 
ay—every legal avenue has now been 
i to such petitioners. If you continue 
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to delay, these men will still be alive many 
years from now, should you permit the filing 
of these useless petitions in our courts to 
take precedence over the mandate given you. 

Our coddling and petting of the worst war 
criminals in history is losing us the respect 
of the world. Former top Nazis take it as 
evidence that “all is forgiven” and grow 
bolder in their efforts to push their way to 
the top spots in industry and government in 
Germany. Our entire denazification program 
has floundered—and we are fast losing our 
reputation as a Nation which keeps its com- 
mitments and covenants, and has the courage 
to carry out its decrees. 

By speedily executing the sentences im- 
posed at Nuremberg, you can help our Nation 
regain some of its lost prestige. Justice, 
American justice, will again be respected, 
and not looked upon with derision and con- 
tempt. 

You have a duty to perform. Let it be 
done forthwith, for there are now no justi- 
fiable excuses for delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
IstpoRE DOLLINGER, 
Member of Congress. 





Hoover Commission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. HOPE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit a copy of a resolution recently 
adopted by the New England section of 
the Society of American Foresters rela- 
tive to that part of the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations which deals with 
the grouping of all major land functions 
dealing with soil, forests and grazing, 
including upstream water management, 
in the Department of Agriculture: 

Whereas the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government 
(popularly known as the Hoover Commis- 
sion), a nonpartisan body of 12 top-rank- 
ing men, gave expert and thorough study 
to Government structure and functions, and 
concluded that there has been and is now, 
wasteful overlapping and duplication in cer- 
tain conservation, forest, range, and allied 
functions in the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Interior; and 

Whereas the Commission’s task forces 
which studied these phases of Government 
administration, ail recommended the con- 
solidation of these activities and services as 
has been urged by students of government 
for many years; and 

Whereas the Hoover Commission itself, as 
did its task force on Agriculture and task 
force on Public Works, believes it is logical 
and the best public policy to require that 
major land functions dealing with soil, for- 
ests and grazing, including upstream water 
management, be grouped in the Department 
of Agriculture; and 

Whereas this New England section, Society 
of American Foresters, is intensely inter- 
ested in forestry and forest research, and 
recognizes that 75 percent of the commer- 
cial timber-growing land lies east of the 
Great Plains and largely in private owner- 
ship; that 50 percent of all commercial for- 
est land is in farm woodlots and intermin- 
gling small forest holdings; that these lands, 
when properly managed, yield a harvest as 
regular and dependable as any other crop; 
that forest and range activities are based on 
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the biological sciences which have been 
historicaily the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New England section, 
Society of American Foresters, at its thir- 
tieth annual winter meeting held in Boston 
February 23-24, 1950, urges the adoption of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
that forest and range land activities be re- 
tained in the Department of Agriculture, and 
that similar functions of the Department of 
the Interior, particularly those concerned 
with administering crop-producing lands of 
the public domain and the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia revested lands, be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the executive council, Society of 
American Foresters, requesting that similar 
action be taken in behalf of the society 
at the earliest possible date, and that copies 
of this section and parent society resolu- 
tions be sent to Dr. Robert L. Johnson, chair- 
man, Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover 
Report, 15 West Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, N. Y.; to Fred Pace, Jr., Director of the 
Budget, Washington, D. C.; the members 
of the congressional delegations of the New 
England States, and to members of con- 
gressional committees concerned. 





Low-Income People Pay the Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, when the 
day comes that the millions of Americans 
whose earnings are too low to pay much, 
if any, direct taxes, come to realize that 
by a clever system of hidden taxes it 
is they that are really paying for the 
extravagant cost of government, then, 
and only then, will we stop this incredi- 
ble Washington waste. 

I know of nothing more important 
than to give the people the truth on 
how they are being victimized. “Know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

With the consent of the House, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a recent public statement that I made on 
this subject. I intend doing everything 
I can to make every man and woman 
in my district aware of this tax trickery. 
The statement follows: 

WASHINGTCN.—“If more Americans realized 
how much they pay in taxes—direct and hid- 
den—each year, their clamor would force 
real economy in government,” Congressman 
T. Mittet HAND (Republican, New Jersey) 
declared tcday in commenting on a tax study 
recently released by the American Taxpay- 
ers’ Association, of Washington. 

“Much spending at all levels of government 
has been permitted simply because too many 
people feel that they don’t pay taxes because 
they do not own their own homes or 
make sufficient income to put them in the 
income-tax brackets,” HAND said. 

“This is the greatest fallacy of modern 
times. There isn’t an item that any of us 
buy that isn’t loaded to the hilt with hidden 
taxes. You don’t have to be in the income- 
tax brackets or own a home to be a direct 
taxpayer. Every time you pay a nickel for 
a newspaper, every time you buy a loaf of 
bread, you are paving high taxes, pyramided 


through every level of government. 
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“The old saying about death and taxes was 
never more true than it is today, and whether 
you know it or not, you’re helping to pay for 
all the multi-billion-dollar spending schemes 
that government in all levels concocts,” Con- 

ssman Hanp declared. 

Citing the recent study of the American 
Taxpayers’ Association, Hanp said that actual 
case studies of people earning $960, $1,800, 
and $2,400 a year were made, and that item- 
ized accounts showed that a man earning 
$960 a year paid $123.08 annually in hidden 
taxes; a man earning $1,800 paid $243; and a 
man with a $2,400 income paid $314.76 in 

The hidden taxes were included in rent, 
excise taxes, licensas, import duties, and taxes 
included in freight costs. 

The association traced various things 
everyone buys from the first step to the point 
of sale. It found 78 different taxes on a 
quart of milk, 151 taxes on a loaf of bread, 
100 taxes on an egg, 125 taxes on a woman’s 
cotton dress, 118 taxes on a man’s suit of 
clothes, 154 taxes on a cake of soap, 201 taxes 
on a gallon of gasoline. 

“The study showed that hidden taxes take 
$10 on every $30 of rent, nearly $7 a year on 
every telephone, one-third of all normal day- 
to-day living expenses,” Congressman HaNp 
continued. 

“On a cotton dress costing $7.85 it was 

ound there were $2.20 in hidden taxes, 206 
ixes ON a new automobile amounting to 
from $355 to $466 on an automobile that costs 
$1,600 to $2,000. One tax study was done on 
a woman's hat, and it was found that it car- 
ried 65 Federal taxes, 43 State taxes, and 41 
local taxes. 

“Until the majority of Americans fully 
realize the huge slice that taxes take from 
their annual incomes, until they realize that 
no one escapes hidden taxes, there can be 
but little hope for genuine economy in gov- 
ernment. It is too easy to hide taxes on the 
things everyone buys in order to give the 
public all the services and things that so 
many people think they get for nothing from 
the Government. 

“Surveys have shown that, if all the money 
of the wealthy were confiscated, it would 
operate the National Government for only 31 
days, which shows clearly that it is the aver- 
age man and the low-income groups that 
pay the buik of the tax bill,’’ the Congress- 
man said. 

“Not until people generally become truly 
tax conscious will there be sufficient pressure 
to effect substantial Government economies,” 
he predicted. 


Wildlife Restoration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


fr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment: 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 

Raleigh. 

ATEMENT FROM THE GOVERNOR’s OFFICE 
» forests, fields, and streams of North 
rOlina are capable of producing enough 
wildlife to supply the recreational desires 
of every citizen. Nature, if assisted by man, 
will repopulate areas where wild living crea- 
tur abounded but which are now ina 


Coming at a season of the year when there 
is evidence of renewed life on every hand, 
North Carolina Wildlife Restoration Week 
and National Wildlife Restoration Week pre~ 
sent a challenge for every citizen to actively 
participate in some constructive measure 
which will assist our wildlife in regaining its 
former population. This, of course, offers 
opportunities for men, women, and children 
to use a portion of their time and energy in 
making plantings which will provide food, 
shelter, and a nesting place where wild ani- 
mals can reproduce and prosper. 

The interest of sportsmen, women’s clubs, 
and all nature lovers in conservation has been 
encouraging and should be an inspiration to 
others for furthering the principles of prop- 
er management and wise use of this natural 
resource. It is a pleasure, therefore, to call 
attention to the period of March 19 through 
March 25, 1950, as Restoration Week for Wild- 
life in our State and Nation and to urge that 
these days be appropriately observed by 
planting suitable areas for wildlife, and 
through group and community programs 
stressing the value and importance of this 
natural resource. School officials and teach- 
ers, together with their pupils, may profit- 
ably devote a measure of their time and 
study to wildlife restoration problems. 


The Need for Total Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
more than at any previous time in our 
Nation’s history, the United States is 
called upon to play a prominent and de- 
cisive role in the determination of inter- 
national affairs. The condition of the 
world is in a very critical stage, and upon 
our foreign policy may depend the fu- 
ture, even the survival, of the entire 
western civilization. 

In crucial times like these, it is im- 
perative that the free nations of the 
world pursue a forthright and deter- 
mined course. Being fully cognizant of 
the demands of our times, the United 
States has formed and adopted a sound 
and constant foreign policy, a policy 
difficult to pursue because it not only 
requires patience, steady nerves, and per- 
sistent effort, but because, above all, it 
is based in its entirety upon the confi- 
dence, support, and attitude of the 
American people. 

Our foreign policy, endeavoring to ef- 
fect world peace, is exposed to persistent 
and unrelenting pressure from outside 
sources, whose aims are contradictory 
to those that we intend to realize. In 
order that it may not waver and crum- 
ble under this pressure, it needs the 
wholehearted backing of every American. 

It is, indeed, tragic, therefore, that, 
for political and other unknown reasons, 
our foreign policy is also being subjected 
to internal pressure, instigated by per- 
sons who perhaps do not realize the ir- 
reparable harm that their actions are 
causing. Through untimely and indis- 
criminate accusations hurled at respon- 
sible leaders of our foreign policy, they, 
perhaps unwittingly, undermine that 
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basic confidence which the American 
people must place in our foreign policy, 

The following editorial from the Mil. 
waukee Journal of March 17 casts a 
timely light upon the gravity of today’s 
crucial state of affairs, and for that rea- 
son I believe that it merits serious and 
sincere consideration of all the Members 
of this body: 


WHat THE UNITED STATEs Is TRYING To Do 


The United States has a definite foreign 
policy. It is a sound one. Its ultimate aim 
is to bring world peace. But this does not 
mean peace at any price. The United States 
policy is difficult to pursue, because it re- 
quires patience, steady nerves, persistent 
effort. 

Most of all, it needs the understanding 
and support of the American people. 

This was the message of Secretary of 
State Acheson in his major foreign-policy 
speech at Berkeley, Calif., on Thursday. 

This address was directed to the people 
of this country, even more than to the over- 
seas world. Mr. Acheson was speaking to 
the “grass roots” of the Nation. 

There has been some confusion in recent 
months about American foreign policy, more 
at home than abroad. There are many 
reasons for this. Americans have a long 
tradition of disinterest in foreign affairs; 
foreign policy has been a distant and mys- 
terious thing to be dealt with by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. 

More serious elements of confusion have 
entered the picture of late. Worried Amer- 
icans, disturbed deeply at the horrible pos- 
sibilities of atomic warfare, unacquainted 
with the over-all aims of our foreign policy, 
have advanced demands for disarmament 
conferences, new peace meetings, high- 
level conferences with the Russians. 

The State Department and its personnel 
have been under fire on various grounds. 
Men who should be first in line to support 
the Nation’s strong policy against commu- 
nism have been weakening the Department's 
position by continual assaults on the basis 
of personalities and details, 

Senator McCartHy’s wild and wholesale 
charges, as yet unproved, that there are 
Communists in the State Department, ex- 
emplify these tactics—tactics which, in 
many cases, have resulted in furthering the 
Communist policy of creating confusion. 

As a result of this disturbing situation— 
one that weakens our international efforts— 
Secretary Acheson has felt it necessary to 
“go to the people” in an effort to turn their 
eyes and minds back to the important things 
and away from irrelevancies. 

He is telling the American people what 
they must realize unless all is to be lost— 
that they are the center of opposition to 
world communism and, as such, are going 
to be under unrelenting pressure for a long 
time. He is telling them that agreement 
with Russia will be reached only after we 
have built up “situations of strength” which 
the Russians will respect. 

He is telling the American people that in 
this crisis period of “total diplomacy” they 
must be steady and patient and must always 
know the goals ahead. The people must, in 
fact, realize that they themselves are the 
greatest “situation of strength” in the free 
world and that if they falter the democratic 
world will quickly be submerged. 

Mr. Acheson explains, as he has before, 
that this country is always ready to discuss, 
to negotiate, to agree with the Russians. We 
ask only that they agree to the simplest pro- 
posals (he listed seven) to lessen world ten- 
sions. We ask that they meet us in good 
faith and that they carry out agreements 
made. 

Mr. Acheson says frankly that he does not 
think the Russians will bargain in such g 
faith at this time and expresses hope that 
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intry holds to its present policies the 

time will eventually come when the Russians 
1) he willing todo so. In the meantime, he 

‘is country does not intend to play 

” le of “international sucker.” 

“fe Acheson is indeed wise to bring his 

wry to the people in language that all can 
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vnderstand. Perhaps it would have been 
on to do so before this. The time is past 
«hen our foreign policy can be conducted 
om the mountaintop. Today it must be 
ly in the people—understood by 
thet d supported by them. 
“We have the utmost confidence that the 
rican people, once they understand com- 
the policy that we are following in 
iffairs, will give it their utmost back- 
We believe that they have the courage 
- moral stamina to hold to that course, 
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ion enemies—or the unfortunate under- 
ing policies of peanut politicians at home. 


In further reflection upon the irrepa- 
rable damage caused our foreign policy 
and the persons responsible for its con- 
duct by the indiscriminate accusations 
cast upon them, I wish to add at this 
point another editorial from the Milwau- 
kee Journal of March 21, which, I be- 
lieve, needs no additional comment: 
THe DaMAcE McCartHy Is DOING 
; Ambassador Philip C. Jessup flew back from 
way round the world to answer Senator 
THY’s charges that he had an “affinity” 
ymunism. It seems to us that Mr. 
p proved the falsity of the charges 
rettr conclusively in his testimony before 
Tydings investigating committee. 
; 1e »assador did not need the enthusi- 
=  astic letters of confidence that he presented 
' from two outstanding Americans, Gen. George 
C. Marshall and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
who yalty has not thus far been ques- 
y Wisconsin’s junior Senator. 
lamage done by the McCarthy charges 
will not be corrected this simply, however. 
Throughout the world, the name of Ambassa- 
dor Jessup has been clouded with suspicion. 
e explained, declarations he made for 
this country while in the Far East will un- 
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doubtec now be questioned. “It is im- 
possible,” he declared, “for anyone to esti- 
p mate the harmful eiiect that the McCarthy 
b innuendoes have had on the success of my 


1 and the foreign policy of the coun- 


In this connection, it must be remembered 
hat Ambassador Jessup is but one individual 
cCarTHy. The Senator has cast 

id of suspicion over all of the thousands 
of State Department employees. He started 
his present campaign by saying that there 
\ 205 “security risks” in the Department. 
hen revised this to 57 card-carrying Com- 

Later, on the Senate floor, he 

that there were 81 “unsafe” employ- 

> Department. He has had a month 
these charges and, to date, has 
{ no convincing evidence in even one 





All over the world, the representatives of 
is Country are under this cloud of doubt. 
e Wisconsin's junicr Senator has harmed a 
be number of individuals and this alone is a 


matter. But even more serious is the 

> he has done, with his irresponsible 
eping charges, to the State Depart- 

ts morale and its influence the world 
strikes at the very heart of this 

S position and its strength in the 

It will take a long time to repair the dam- 
t Senator McCartuy has done. Ata 

*n our international situation is so 
r ave, the burden on the Senator’s conscience 
i ‘ould be a heavy one—no matter what, if 
‘hy evidence of communism in the State 
D partment he still may eventually bring to 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Kansas Live- 
stock Asseciation at Its Annual Meet- 
ing, Topeka, Kans., March 16, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Kansas 
Livestock Association is a State-wide or- 
ganization which speaks with authority 
for the livestock producers of the State. 
I am sure that the resolutions adopted 
at its recent annual meeting accurately 
express the views of its members. Be- 
cause I believe these resolutions are of 
interest to the Members of Congress, I 
include the same herewith under leave 
to extend my remarks: 


RESOLUTICNS 
HOLDING TO FREEDOM 


There impends tcday a stupendous threat 
which so menacingly overshadows the future 
of our country that we Kansas stockmen, of 
all shades of political belief, feel it our duty 
to speak out in unmistakable terms. 

his threat lies in the fact that our coun- 
try, without opportunity for conscious choice 
on the part of its people, is rapidly drifting 
toward the consummation of a false con- 
cept, contemptible to freedom, the social- 
ized state. 

Tokens of this danger are everywhere and 
undeniable: the growing power and expan- 
sion of a wasteful Government; the colossal 
public debt; the heavy burden of taxation, 
designed in large part to redistribute the 
wealth of the people; the ridiculous at- 
tempt—by dictating wages, hours of labor, 
prices, etc., and by innumerable other false 
expedients—to substitute an artificial econ- 
omy for the natural economy which alone 
can function in freedom; the gradual as- 
sumption by the state of financial responsi- 
bility for every hazard incident to the life, 
labor, infirmity, and old age of all—hazards 
which must be personally met and borne by 
every human being who has the instinctive 
will to survive and the inherent impulse to 
be free; the arraignment of economic and 
social groups, one against the other, in denial 
of the obvious fact that their interests are 
identical and can be logically promoted only 
by application of the Golden Rule; and 
numerous other kindred concepts, similarly 
inspired and equally false. 

Government produces nothing and has no 
means by which to support these false and 
destructive policies except by exacting from 
its citizens the fruits of their labor. The 
present semblance of prosperity is only the 
byproduct of the most terrible and destruc- 
tive war that ever afflicted the world and is 
now maintained only by artifice implemented 
by folly, fear, and dire forebodings. 

The course our Government is now taking, 
unless it is promptly reversed, will inevitably 
lead to national bankruptcy. In a vain effort 
to prolong a specious sense of security, more 
similar expedients will be applied until we all 
become mere numbers in a completely so- 
cialized state: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Kansas Live Stocl: Association, in convention 
assembled at Topeka, Kan., March 16, 1950, 
deplore the fallacious policies that are be- 
guiling our country into socialism, that we 
censure and condemn those in public cffice 
who support or tolerate these policies and 
that we call on all patriotic Americans to 
Cenounce them and to work energetically and 
courageously for the reestablishment and 
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maintenance of free and competitive enter- 
prise and the restoration of the Republic. 

Our decision to take this stand is sup- 
ported by the firm conviction that the poli- 
cies we here and now condemn are un- 
righteous and immoral in that they proceed 
in shameful denial of the inherent nature of 
man and in impious contempt of nature’s 
eternal laws. 

BRANNAN PLAN 


Whereas the farm prcgram proposed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan to the 
Eighty-first Congress would promote low 
market prices for all agricultural products, 
would subsidize consumers, rich and poor 
alike, and would eventually necessitate Fed- 
eral control of all agriculture; and 

Whereas the livestock industry cannot te 
successfully operated by governmental 
bureau: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the pro- 
posed program. We consider it unsound eco- 
nomically and entirely impractical, and we 
urge Congress to reject it. 


DAMS 


This association objects to further Federal 
appropriations to inundate good productive 
Kansas land by the construction of outsized 
and unneeded dams until it is proven that 
soil-conservation methods are ineffective in 
ficod control. 


GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. 


The Kansas Livestock Association wishes to 
emphasize its interest in the efficient distri- 
bution of beef through retail channels. We 
oppose action by the Department of Justice 
against the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
as contrary to the intent and purpose of the 
antitrust laws of the United States. Such 
unwarranted action against the A. & P., other 
chain organizations, or independent mer- 
chants could seriously hamper efficient retail 
distribution of beef and be detrimental to the 
common good. 

TAXES 


That this association sponsor a program 
of education to demonstrate the dispropor- 
tionate share of personal property and ad 
valorem taxes paid by the farmers and stock- 
men of this State. 


FREIGHT RATES 


This association wishes to commend the 
stand taken by the Kansas Corporation Com- 
mission in resisting the efforts of the ICC 
to increase the intrastate livestock freight 
rates, and urge the corporation commission 
to continue the fight to prevent further Fed- 
eral encroachment on rights of the people of 
this State. 


FREIGHT-IN-TRANSIT RATE 


The railroads have reduced the cattle feed- 
ing in transit charge to $7 per car, but tariff 
routes are so restricted that the privilege is 
impractical for many feeders or pasture men. 

Railroads should liberalize the tariff routes 
so as to protect the through rate from point 
of origin to ultimate destination via the feed- 
in-transit point. 

SLAUGHTER-IN-TRANSIT RATES 

To facilitate more economical distributior 
of meat products to the large consuming 
ters from the vast producing areas, the rail- 
roads should recognize the fact that rail 
shipments of livestock into the slaughtering 
center is an integral part of the out-bound 
rail meat shipment. 

We recommend the railroad publish 
slaughter-in-transit rates in lieu of the pres- 
ent system of assessing local rates on live- 
stcck into the slaughtering center plus the 
local rate on meat products to the consum- 
ing center. 


cen- 


BE=IF GRADING 
In the interest of better utilizing the pres- 
ent grade classifications used in grading beef, 
and a better distribution of our beef within 
those grades, and with move descriptive 
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names for the lower grades of beef, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made: 

That a substantial percentage of present 
top Choice be graded in Prime; a correspond- 
ing percentage of top Good be graded Choice; 
and that good-quality beef which is now being 
graded Commercial be graded Good. As the 
grades Commercial and Utility have no ap- 
peal to the consuming public, we urge that 
these two grade names be changed to descrip- 
tive words that would help the consumer 
recognize the type of beef that would indi- 
cate value and economy. 

We also recommend that useful beef pro- 
duced on rations of grass and grain which 
has a yellow cast be graded according to its 
merit and not discounted on account of color. 


TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


Whereas there is a definite variation in 
laws and rules governing the regulation of 
truck transportation in the several States 
surrounding Kansas; and 

Whereas such lack of uuiformity is not to 
the best interests of the shippers of commod- 
ities by truck: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the laws and regulations 
affecting truck transportation be so unified 
with those of surrounding States as to pro- 
vide free and economical movement of com- 
modities by truck between the several 
States. 

TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 

Whereas the laws governing truck trans- 
portation of commodities in the State of 
Kansas are an accumulation of statutes 
passed over many years and are therefore 
not well coordinated; and 

Whereas the State has embarked upon a 
comprehensive highway program, the suc- 
cess Of which may be damaged by over- 
weight and overlength vehicles: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the legislative council and 
the legislative committee of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association should institute a thorough 
investigation to assure that the statutes will 
be revised to insure a full protection of the 
interests of the shipper of commodities, par- 


tremendous investment in highways will not 
be jeopardized. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Whereas the loss to livestock interests from 
predatory animals is on the increase; and 

Whereas the poison known as formula 1080 
is effective: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the use of poison 1080 be 
permitted any place in the State of Kansas 
where approved by the Predatory Animal 
Division of the United States Biological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior, and re- 
quested by the majority of land occupiers 
in the area. 

GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS 

Resolved, That the Department of Agricul- 
ture be urged to publish monthly statistical 
reports on matters pertinent to the livestock 
industry and that daily market reports be 
continued and expanded at all principal 
commodity markets. 

LEGISLATION 


That the legislative committee of the 
Kansas Livestock Association be commended 
for its vigilance ia supporting legislation in 
the best interest of the livestock industry 
and that it be urged to continue its efforts 
in this direction. 


DR. A. D. WEBER 


Among those persons now being consid- 
ered -or the presidency of Kansas State Col- 
lege is Dr. A. D. Weber, associate dean of the 
School of Agriculture. 

Stockmen and farmers throughout the 
State of Kansas know from personal exper- 
ience that “Dad” Weber is a scientist, an 
administrator, and an educator, who with 


language that every farmer and student un- 
derstands has pointed the way to practical 
application of progressive research to the 
agricultural industry. He has been recog- 
nized for his accomplishments both na- 
tionally and internationally, bringing honor 
to his State, his school, and himself. 

We know that Dr. Weber, a native of Kan- 
sas, a product of Kansas State College, can 
bring to the entire college of agriculture and 
applied science the outstanding leadership 
he has demonstrated in the field of agricul- 
ture. 

It is the sincere hope of this association 
that Dr. A. D. Weber be the next president 
of Kansas State College. 


APPRECIATION 


Whereas our president, vice president, and 
directors of the association have spent much 
time and effort in the interests of our asso- 
ciation, without compensation: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we extend to each of them 
our sincere thanks and appreciation for their 
efforts in our behalf; and 

Whereas the office force has been untiring 
in its efforts to further the interests of our 
association: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend to them our 
thanks and appreciation for their loyalty and 
devotion to their work. 

We wish to thank the city of Topeka, Mayor 
Frank Warren, and other officials for their 
hearty welcome and willing asistance; to 
John Morrell & Co., Manager R. M. Owthwaite 
for the courtesy dinner for our executive 
committeemen, officers, and friends; to the 
three national banks of Topeka—the Central 
National Bank, the Merchants National Bank, 
and National Bank of Topeka, for the cour- 
tesy breakfast to convention visitors; and to 
the Producers Commission Association for the 
courtesy breakfast served Wednesday morn- 
ing, the fifteenth. 

We also wish to express our thanks and 
appreciation to each of those who contrib- 
uted so much to our program in their talks 
and discussion, and who gave so generously 
of their time and efforts to be with us and 
to help make our thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention the success it proved to be. 

Also, we wish to thank the Topeka Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. John Miller, the Agri- 
cultural Commissioner; the Topeka Daily 
Capital, the Topeka State Journal for the 
publicity given our convention; and the 
Capper Publications for sponsoring our dance. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Richard Robbins, Pratt, Chairman; 
George Andrews, Kanopolis; Herb Barr, 
Leoti; J. W. Birney, Bucklin; W. J. 
Brown, Fall River; C. O. Heidebrecht, 
Inman; Dan Jackson, Coldwater; Earl 
Kiehlborn, Cambridge; O. W. Lynam, 
Burdett; J. Willard Olander, Kansas 
City; Wayne Rogler, Matfield Green; 
Conlee Smith, Wichita, Resolutions 
Committee. 


Harbor Projects Are Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
construction of coastal harbors long has 
been recognized as one of the basic ob- 
ligations of our Government toward its 
people. The continued development of 
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such harbors along the north coast y 
California is vital to the fishing ingy. 
try of our State. Such a need js gy. 
plained admirably in an editoria] which 
appears in the Press Democrat of San}, 
Rosa, Calif., for March 15, 1950. Unde 
leave to extend my remarks in th 
ReEcorD, I wish to include this editori): 


HARBOR PROJECTS WOULD SPEED Empigr’s 
PROGRESS 


Since he came to this region about a yey; 
ago Col. F. S. Tandy, district engineer of ty, 
Corps of Army Engineers, has covered thoy. 
sands of miles studying the Redwood Empir 
at first hand and has become well acquainte; 
with its major needs. 

Thus, his keen interest in a proposed string 
of shallow-draft harbors along the north 
coast indicates their importance to the futur: 
development of the empire. 

Surveys of harbor sites have been author. 
ized by Congress, and the Army engineers arg 
rushing the surveys ahead at full speed. One 
result of the harbors would be to open up 
new fishing grounds, stimulating both com. 
mercial and sports fishing. 

This is the problem Bodega Bay fishermen, 
for instance, face at the present time: 

Their best fishing grounds lie between the 
Russian River’s mouth and Fort Ross, 19 
nautical miles north of Bodega Bay. Good 
fishing continues northward from Fort Ross 

But to reach Fort Ross from Bodega Bay 
requires between 3 and 4 hours. Then, 2 
the end of the day, fishermen generally must 
return to Bodega Bay, losing 6 to 8 hours 
just in getting to their destination and back. 

The daily round trip is made necessary 
because boats can't enter the mouth of the 
Russian River, and Fort Ross Cove offers no 
protection from off-shore winds which pre- 
vail during warm months. Furth: re, 
dangerous rocks ring the cove. A fishing 
boat can anchor overnight only at serious 
risk. 

The proposed harbors project would cle 
the rocks from Fort Ross Cove and throw 
up a protective jetty against off-shore winds 
It would also make the mouth of the Russian 
River an important recreational harbor and 
harbor of refuge for commercial and sports 
craft. 

Fishermen would be able to fish the waters 
off northern Sonoma County for weeks at a 
time, returning each night to Fort Ross Cove 
to unload the day’s catch onto trucks, which 
would carry the fish to market or to proc- 
essing plants. 

If the projects are approved by the district 
engineer's office, they will go to the division 
engineer and then to the Chief of Engineers 
for final recommendation to Congress. 

The many benefits offered by the harbors 
make their approval by Congress and the 
authorization of funds to construct them 4 
high-priority goal for the Redwood Empire 


Congratulations, President Benjamin 6. 
Browdy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 8, 1950, I called the attention of 
this House to the untimely passing of 
Daniel Frisch the day before. In addition 
to the tremendous void created by his 





























death to American public life, the office 
ne held as president of the Zionist Or- 
-anization of America also became va- 


ganlzé 


tT 
: We are grateful to providence that the 


next in command of the Zionist Organ- 
‘ation of America was Benjamin G. 
Browdy, who, during Mr. Frisch’s ab- 
sence from the country and during his 

lIness, Ps formed so ably in his place. 
On! March 19, 1950, the national admin- 
istrative council of the organization met 
in special session and unanimously elect- 
ed Mr. Browdy as president 

Mr. Browdy is not only one of my 
neighbors, but one of my dear and inti- 
mate friends. He has long been an out- 
standing leader in every worth-while 
comm unity endeavor. His leadership 
ties are of an extremely high 





nd a bi li 
ord r, 

Mr. Browdy, who is also president of 
the Palestine Foundation Fund, in ac- 
cepting the presidency of the Zionist Or- 

nization of America, pledged himself to 
port the programs and policies of his 
predecessor in order to continue to main- 
tain unity in the Zionism movement. 
His intent to carry on in that way was 
c 
V 





onfirmed by his statement that he 
ould look for advice and guidance to 
such great leaders in the Zionist organi- 
zation as Louis Lipsky, chairman of the 
American Zionist Council; Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver, former chairman of the 
American section of the Jewish Agency; 
and Dr. Emanuel Neumann, former 
president of the Zionist Organization of 
America. 

The affairs of the Zionist Organization 
of America are in good hands. Under the 
ae of its new president it will go 
{( rd to new and greater accomplish- 
ments 
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Your Job Is Being Sold Wholesale 


Democrats 


by the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 

Mr PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
make further reference to the serious- 

s of the one-way trade system es- 
tablish¢ d by the State Department with 
the blessing and connivance of a Demo- 


cratic Congress. We now find that 





of employees are banding to- 
in an effort to stem the flood 


thar 


of imports from slave-labor countries 


deprive American workers of em- 
nt. Prominent in this movement 
1s Matthew Woll, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who is alert to the 
igers of indiscriminate trade policies. 
4 Gisproportionate share of the burden 
5 being borne by workers and manage- 
ment of a few industries. Many are 
‘acing complete disruption through les- 
of their markets. Nothing could 

honsensical than the advice of 
‘ree-traders to seek other means of live- 
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lihood and to completely abandon Amer- 
ican markets in rubber footwear, hats, 
pottery, watches, and many other lines 
of endeavor. Complete communities 
oftentimes depend upon one industry 
for their survival. Prominent examples 
in Connecticut are the United States 
Rubber footwear plant in Naugatuck, 
which employs more than 3,000 in a 
town of approximately i8,000 popula- 
tion, and the city of Danbury, which 
depends largely upon hat manufactur- 
ing for the support of its citizens. This 
problem is real and pressing to our peo- 
ple, and will not be solved by the falla- 
cious and unreasoning policy of grant- 
ing further trade concessions to foreign 
countries. I might paraphrase the fa- 
mous statement of Winston Churchill 
and say that I did not come to Congress 
for the purpose of liquidating the jobs 
of the people residing in Connecticut’s 
Fifth Congressional District. Further- 
more, I refuse to stand idly by and 
watch a Democratic administration pur- 
sue this policy of industrial destruction. 

I cite as example of the awareness of 
the results of such a program a resolu- 
tion forwarded me by the Beacon Falls 
(Conn.) Republican Town Committee 
and a news story from the Wednesday, 
March 22 issue of the Bridgeport Post: 
Congressman JAMES T. PATTE=SCN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATTERcON: At a meet- 
ing of the Republican Town Committee of 
the town of Beacon Falls held Thursday, 
March 16, it was unanimovsly voted to write 
to our Senators and Congressmen asking 
them to exert their eforts pertaining to tariff 
changes that will vitally affect and curtail 
the rubber and canvas footwear industry in 
which our town is economically interested. 

Many of our townspeople earn their live- 
lihood in this industry and tariff changes 
that are being considered will cause unem- 
ployment by allowing similar types of fcot- 
wear made in foreign countries at very low 
rates to undersell items made in this coun- 
try. 

Your assistance in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. Please fsel free to call 
upon us for further infcrmation if necessary. 
Thanking you for anything that you can 
do for us, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Beacon Farts (CONN.) REPUBLIC‘N 
TOowN CCMMITTEE, 
F. G. MorGan, Secretary. 


[Frcm the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of March 
22, 1950] 

CzEcH Imrorts Hir Hat Cities, TArirr 
JRGED—SLAVE LABOR THREATENS TO MAKE 
DANBURY Guost Town, AFL CnHarces— 
Frotrst PLANNED—IMPoORTS Up 300 PErR- 
CENT From BrHinp IroN CuRTAIN SINCE 
War 
Iron curtain slave labor is threatening to 

reduce the hat manufacturing city of Dan- 

bury to a ghost town, it -vas charged by an 

AFL spokesman in Washington today. 

With 62 percent of its employment de- 
pending on the hat industry and allied 
trades, the city is being crippled by a wave 
of imports from Communist-dominated 
Czechoslovakia, it was charged by Marx 
Lewis, general secretary of the United Hat- 
ters, Cap, and Miilinery Workers Interna- 
tional Union. 

Citing Danbury as an example, Lewis said 
the American hat worker cannot compete 
with slave labor and survive. He was in 
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Washington as a member of the executive 
committee of the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee on Foreign Trade Policy. 

Labor and management have combined in 
a demand for tariff walls against foreign im- 
ports of long felts for women’s millinery 
which increased 300 percent in 1949. 

In Norwalk, where the hat trade is also 
the largest single industry, Thomas J. Wall, 
president of the Norwalk Hat Co., asserted 
that the Czech imports were the largest in 
1949 fcr any single year in more than 15 
years and were affecting industry in an 
alarming manner. 

Mr. Wall protested sending gocd American 
dollars behind the iron curtain to compete 
with our workers. 

It could not be determined immediately 
how seriously Czech impcrts had hit em- 
ployment in Norwalk, but in Danbury short 
work schedules were in effect in several 
plants during an ordinarily busy seaso 

The American market has been flooded 
with long felts—now used in women’s mil- 
linery—from overseas, with many manufac- 
turers finding themselves overstocked with 
— material of short felt type, it was 

eid. 

In Washington, the labor-management 
committee, representing nearly a score of 
industries which feel they are being unfairly 
affected by foreign imports, met in closed 
session to discuss the problems raised by 
America’s foreign-trade policy. 

Representing the hat industry with Mr. 
Lewis is David Harshaw, president of the Hat 
Institute, Inc., and president of the John B. 
Stetson Co., whose main plant is in Phila- 
delphia. 

“The position of the hat industry,” Mr. 
Lewis said, “is similar to that of the other 
industries represented in the National Labor- 
Management Committee on Foreign Trade 
Policies. It’s this,” he said: 

“A billion dollars’ worth of imports won't 
seriously affect the American economy. But 
if only a few industries, and especially 
smaller industries, are made to assume a 
disproportionate share of the burden caused 
by such imports, then the situation can be 
ruinous.” 

He said it is planned to present the hat 
industry’s problem to a House labor sub- 
committee set up to study the effect imports 
are having on American labor and employ- 
ment. 

“Meanwhile,” he said, “the United States 
Tariff Commission is conducting a prelimi- 
nary survey of the hat industry’s problems. 

“If that survey shows what we are cer- 
tain it will show, we shall demand a thor- 
oughgoing investigation,” he said. 

“It has been suggested by some Govern- 
ment spokesmen that hat workers and others 
similarly affected try training for other types 
of work,” Mr. Lewis said, and added: 

“It won't work. Hat workers have been 
in the industry too long to be retrained for 
other work.” 








National Negro Newspaper Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the vigor 
and enlightenment of the Negro press is 
well exemplified by the appended edi- 
torial from the New York Amsterdam 
News of March 4, 1950, on the event of 
National Negro Newspaper Week. It is 
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the most eloquent testimony of the re- 
liance by Negroes upon the validity of 
our constitutional process, and the sense 
of justice and fair play of the American 
people that they are placing their great- 
est efforts behind the winning of public 
support through disclosure of the facts 
and discussion of their implications, the 
particular function of newspapers. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Our Masor CHALLENGE 

This year’s observance of National Negro 
yvspaper Week, February 26 to March 4, 
the ong hundred twenty-third an- 
ry of the founding of the Negro press 
John Brown Russwurm. Newspapers 
ied, published, and edited by Negroes 
re than 100 years ago, served similar pur- 
ses in their time as the minority news- 
pers do today. They were and are largely 
rans of protest, watchdogs of civil and 
venship rights, and reporters of life and 
ities of their communities. Each Negro 
1ewspaper has had to meet the challenge of 
its own era and attempt to solve the prob- 

lems of its own time, region, and needs. 

The history and service of the Negro press, 
like those of other institutions, are praised 
by some and blamed by others. But it is not 
easy to find another institution in the United 
States that has given and achieved so much 
with so little material support from those 
whom it has served. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the Negro press has grown in influence, 
power, and service. Today, its circulation 
runs into millions of printed copies and 
many millions of readers, drawn from every 
walk and activity of life. 

President Truman cited the Negro press as 
a vigorous champion of minorities, and de- 
clared: “In recent years it has become in- 
creasingly a reporter of the condition of 
human rights the world over.” Gov. James 
Duff, of Pennsylvania, praised the Negro press 
as a guardian of constitutional rights. The 
Negro press can claim with pride the praises 
and honors bestowed upon it by Presidents 
and governors; it can also claim much more 
than they have mentioned. 

Champion, guardian, defender of rights, 
liberties, and privileges, the Negro press has 
also served as leader, reporter, interpreter, 
of the cause of Negro progress and the dem- 
ocratic way of life. Its responsibilities are 
to race, community, Nation, way of life, 
and to the world. In these days, when the 
future and welfare of minority groups are 
so closely related to the welfare of larger 
groups throughout the world, the Negro 
press would do well to prepare itself for a 
larger and more important role in shaping 
the thoughts and directing the actions and 
lives of its community of readers. 

The decline of Europe, the rise of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
nations of Asia and the Pacific have placed 
Africa and the peoples of African descent in 
a new setting and given them a new im- 
portance in the economy, government, and 
defense plans of the world. 

A new and larger world view of human 
problems, their implications and relation- 
ships must now take a more important place 
in the scheme of the Negro press than they 
have ever taken in the 123 years since the 
publication of Freedom's Journal. 

The so-called Negro problem in the United 

ites is not what it was even 10 years ago, 

has lengthened into only one of many 
exing problems which a growing Nation 
f all races, colors, creeds, and nationalities 
nust face courageously. 

The role, then, of the Negro press is be- 

ng more and more one of devotion to 
orincipals, accurate knowledge of issues and 
roblems, and courageous leadership on lo- 

l national, and international levels. 
teadfastness of the right purpose will justi- 

1d vindicate the causes and purposes 
Negro press was founded. 


r which the 


Revenue Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill which I am introducing today 
is a revenue revision bill representing the 
accumulated recommendations of many 
years of the American Bar Association, 
acting after exhaustive analysis and 
study by its tax section, which is com- 
posed of several thousand members of 
the bar of the country who are particu- 
larly interested in the field of taxation. 

The purpose of this bill is to correct a 
great many of the inequities, largely of 
a technical nature, which presently exist 
in our vast tax system. The bill is 
identical with H. R. 7738, introduced on 
March 16, 1950, by my distinguished col- 
league on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. Camp. Mr. Camp and I both 
feel that this legislation is and should 
remain nonpartisan because it is drawn 
with a view toward eliminating inequi- 
ties and promoting a fair and better- 
administered tax system. 

The tax section of the American Bar 
Association deserves the highest praise 
for its constructive work in this field. 
These distinguished lawyers have de- 
voted themselves unselfishly to this task, 
not in the interest of their clients but 
in the general public interest of making 
our tax laws equitable in their applica- 
tion and better in their administration. 

Unfortunately, there has been no gen- 
eral tax revision since the Revenue Act 
of 1942, and as a result there are a great 
many technical problems which have ac- 
cumulated during the past 8 years which 
should be remedied with all possible dis- 
patch. It is unfortunate indeed that 
these inequities and discrepancies, which 
are bound to develop in any tax struc- 
ture as complicated as ours, have had 
to await correction for so long a period. 

The provisions of this legislation do 
not primarily affect the revenue. The 
inequities dealt with are not social or 
economic in their nature, such as, for 
example, whether one particular group 
of taxpayers should be taxed more or 
less than another group, but are tech- 
nical in character and are generally rec- 
ognized as inequities by persons familiar 
with the practical operation of our tax 
laws. 

A detailed explanation of the indi- 
vidual provisions of the bill prepared by 
the tax section of the American Bar 
Association was included in the exten- 
sion of remarks by my colleague, Mr. 
Camp, in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for 
March 16, 1950, in pages Al978-1985 of 
the Appendix. This clear and excellent 
statement will be of inestimable value to 
the Ways and Means Committee and to 
the Congress, and it reflects the high 
caliber of work which these gentlemen 
have done. 

It is a distinct pleasure to me to join 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. Camp, in 
introducing this nonpartisan legislation 
embodying the tax recommendations of 
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the American Bar Association. These 
highly meritorious recommendations ¢. 
serve the most careful consideration and 
favorable action should be taken by the 
Congress without delay. 


United States Urged To Avoid Redy 
Smear Tactics in Fighting Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the following 


article by Russell Barnes that appeared 
in the Detroit News of March 20, 1950: 


UNITED STATES UrcEeD To Avoip Reps’ 
TACTics IN FIGHTING COMMUNIS} 
(By Russell Barnes) 

Japan used thought police to stifle po. 
litical opposition. 

Communists and Fascists destroy enemies 
of their reigns of terror with anything fron 
death to massive doses of castor oil. 

Totalitarian governments generally d 
with political foes in special courts, wher 
defendants are stripped of normal legal pro 
tections. 

While communism is a dangerous men 
extremely difficult to combat in a < p 
racy, such attacks as the one Senator Mc- 
CarRTHY, Republican, of Wisconsin, has been 
making on the State Department, raise these 
questions: 

Are we beginning to copy Communist an 
Fascist tactics in this country? 

Is it good American policy to sacrifice tra- 
ditional freedoms and rights, legal proce- 
dures evolved over centuries to protect the 
individual, and the principle of competition 
in ideas as well as business, under the guise 
of fighting communism? 

If we continue to smear persons in con- 
gressional investigations—where they have 
no legal protection—condemn people be- 
cause of associations with individuals or 
ganizations which may or may not be sub 
versive, and see a Communist in anybod 
who has ever read Marx, is it possible we 
may destroy the traditional American sys 
tem and end up with a kind of totalitarian- 


fascism? 

What chance is there of getting com; 
public servants when they are made targets 
for political abuse not based on concrete evi- 
dence of misconduct? 


QUESTION OF POLICY 


Unquestionably there have been—m°| 
be—Communists who occupy strategic | 
tions in Government. 

But is it good public policy to destroy 
American freedoms and rights—debe I 
system to the deplorable standards of com 
munism and fascism—to capture 
culprits? 

Is there any real evidence that Communst 
subversion handicapped our war effort, 0 
has prevented us from maintaining a 
national standard of living since the war? 

Is there any good reason to believe that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, ¢ 
police, and regular courts are incapable 
dealing with the internal Communist 
menace? 

The difficult problem of combating 2 sub 
versive opposition without sacrificing traci* 
tional American freedoms and rights 












new. We were faced with the same prob- 
ese jem when the Nazis and Fascists before the 
de. war attempted to build up fifth columns 
and inside the United States. 


the HUMAN DECENCY 


One of the great modern tragedies has been 
extent to which democracies have had to 
themselves—drop their standards of 
hur lecency—to fight totalitarianism. 
eds’ ~ But how far should methods necessary in 
war | rried over into the peace, and ap- 
= plied inst American people? 
* In his book Leaves From a Russian Diary, 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, the Harvard sociologist, 
that one of communism’s biggest 
; that it has changed even its im- 
» enemies into its own image. 
) the revolution, these enemies 
it iced into their group many traits of 
3 the revolution which they are fighting 
nst,” declared Sorokin. 
The big American problem is obviously how 
fight communism, and still preserve tradi- 
ional freedoms and rights inherent in the 
Amer! n system. 














EAR ' Republican Headline Hunters on a Fishing 


Expedition 


~~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a & HON. MELVIN PRICE 


l ; OF ILLINOIS 
a IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
entitled “Fishing in the Records,” which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 22, 1950: 


FISHING IN THE RECORDS 
The demand that he open the loyalty files 


he : of the State Department people accused by 
= . g tor McCartHy compels the President to 
very difficult decision. 

The State Department urges that the files 
i : » available to the Senate subcommit- 
ve : tee investigating the complaints. Presum- 

; t feels that the files contain nothing 
ental to the accused individuals, and 
best way to silence Senator Mc- 
Cartuy is to let the subcommittee members 

= ] the records. 
oe T Department of Justice and the FBI 
; ly opposed to this. They are afraid 


= 


+A. & 


a : i the precedent that might be established. 
I think that if one committee is allowed 
nt to see confidential loyalty files it will be very 


) deny the same privilege to other 
tees. There is also the problem of 
No matter what precautions are taken, 

always a danger that some com- 

lember will tell what he has seen. 

F ld happen, the FBI fears that its 

: t information would dry up, that its 

e eNectiveness in counterespionage work would 
usly impaired. 

dilemma, there is talk that the Pres- 

thinking in terms of compromise— 

W t he may let the subcommittee see some 

r the State Department records, but 

FBI files. There is small chance 

would do any good. For Senator 

HY and his supporters would say— 

, vould seem plausible—that the in- 

at | : rs had been permitted to see only 

ne ¢ ningless files, that the real evidence 

t the still-secret files of the FBI. It 

i remembering in this connection that 

‘tment critics already have hinted 


VI—App. 
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that incriminating material may have been 
removed from the State files. 

There is still another aspect of this matter 
which deserves some consideration. The de- 
mand that the files be opened is not coming 
from persons charged with disloyalty. The 
situation is not that of an accused man de- 
manding to be confronted with his accusers 
and the evidence against him. It is Senator 
McCartTnuy, a third party to the relationship 
between the State Department and its em- 
ployees, who is calling for the production of 
the records. And Senator McCarrny is in 
the strange position of saying, in effect: I 
have made certain charges against these 
people. The proof of those charges is in 
the secret files, which I have not seen. But 
if the subcommittee will insist on having 
access to the files it will find the evidence. 

In other words, this business looks very 
much like a fishing expedition. And it is 
hard to see why any one should be permitted 
to fish in the Government's loyalty files— 
files which presumably contain everything 
from valid evidence, pro and con, to the 
rankest sort of unevaluated rumor and gossip, 
all collected and filed on the understand- 
ing that it would not be made public. The 
Star has never believed that the Federal 
loyalty program, properly conducted, was a 
threat to the reputations of innocent people. 
But this threat can become a very real one 
if the files are to be opened at the behest 
of every Tom, Dick, and Harry who may 
decide to sound off with sensational accu- 
sations and little or no supporting evidence 
of his own. 





Address of Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Governor of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following address by Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, before the 
Illinois Housing Day banquet in Chicago: 


The principal task that confronts every 
public administrator is attracting and Keep- 
ing in public service enough talented and 
disinterested men and women to Carry on 
effectively the many activities that comprise 
government. But I have not, I am happy to 
say, had to concern myself with the State’s 
responsibility in the all-important field of 
housing, thanks to Mr. McFayden, the State 
housing board, and to many of you who are 
numbered among the 600 Illinois citizens 
serving without compensation on the 118 lo- 
cal housing authority boards in our State. 

And I am glad to have this opportunity, 
while welcoming our distinguished guests 
from Washington, to give thanks for you, 
the soldiers of the line, who have given so 
generously of your time and energy without 
pay. I’m proud that Illinois has more local 
housing boards in active operation than any 
other State to lead the attack against our 
hardy, stubborn twin enemies—bad housing 
and no housing. 

And we are thankful to the leaders of the 
private building industry who have partici- 
pated in this conference and helped so ex- 
tensively to break the building blockade 
during these trying postwar years. 
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The efforts and devotion to this impur- 
tant task of all you people and of the many 
public officials working with you is the only 
assurance we have that one day soon We 
will be able to substantially overcome the 
housing shortage that still plagues our State. 
You are the best hope for promoting and 
perfecting the teamwork between Govern- 
ment and private builders that long and 
frustrating experience has shown us is the 
only ultimate solution of our housing needs. 

I’m told we are getting better teamwork 
and better understanding between public 
and private efforts. Last year the figures 
for private-housing construction broke the 
record. And now the Federal Housing Act 
of 1949 presents a great opportunity to 
correct many of the worst conditions 
throughout the country, and especially in 
populous States like Illinois, which are pre- 
pared to take advantage of its provisions. 

I’m proud, too, that not since the passage 
of that act has any State attempted to do 
what we have tried to do here at this hous- 
ing conference today. This is a pioneer- 
ing effort to mass our forces, to enlarge our 
resources, to organize, to educate. Why? 
Because everyone in this room knows that 
in spite of all the accomplishments and all 
the selfless good citizenship and effort, the 
job has not been done and we have not yet 
provided housing that thousands of our 
people can afford to build or rent. 

And so tonight we hand out no prizes, we 
distribute no rewards. It is too early. The 
fight has just begun, and the people will 
get no comfort out of self-congratulations 
here tonight. 

Rather, let this meeting give evidence that 
we recognize that there is still an acute 
housing shortage in Illinois; that we have 
learned long since that no single group, 
public or private, can do the job; that only 
a direct, bold, and sustained drive by all 
segments of the public, by all agencies of 
the local community, the State, and the 
Federal Government can do it. 

The formula is so obvious, the tools and 
weapons now so many and powerful, that 
such a drive by men of good will and sincere 
purpose cannot fail. 

I could imagine no better earnest of ulti- 
mate success in our frontal attack on the 
menace of slums and bad housing in Illinois 
than this meeting itself. When public 
housers and antipublic housers, community 
leaders, bankers, labor leaders, private citi- 
zens, and public officials all sit down to- 
gether to concert their power and purpose 
to search out the cause and cure of a wide- 
spread public malady, I think we are on the 
way. That it is a public malady none can 
deny. 

Even a King of England said about 30 years 
ago: “It is not too much to say that an 
adequate solution to the housing question 
is the foundation of all social progress.” 
Since the turn of the century criminologists 
and penologists have been directing their at- 
tention to bad housing as a spawning groun 
for juvenile delinquency and crime. Where- 
ever housing is substandard, with inadequate 








sanitation and overc ded living condit 

families doubled up or divided, normal fam- 
ily life is impossible and the juvenile delin- 
quent and ac ire a natu 
uct. The result is that a disproportionat 











o y sl ore « ; nr rc 
t criminal ¢ atural prod- 


large percentage of the inmates of our penal 
institutions are drawn from the slum c - 
munities of America. Only last Saturday I 
spent the day visiting the prisons at Joliet 





and I have most vividly in my m this dis- 
astrous consequence of slun ving 

In one section of the city of Chicago, 200,- 
000 people are crowded together into three 









square miles. From ¢ these 2 3 
people, a mere one-tw h of Chicago's 
population, come one-fourth of the total 
homicide and rape offend id one-eighth 
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of all reported robberies. The direct rela- 
tionship between crime and environment is 
all too common in American cities. The 
slums of Detroit produce five times as many 
crimes, and fifteen times as many criminals 
per 1,000 of population as do areas with ade- 
quate housing facilities. 

These experiences are repeated with 
monotonous regularity in the criminal sta- 
tistics of a score of other American cities. 
The total effect reveals a sordid pattern of 
slum-bred crime for the Nation as a whole. 
Every town and every city which has a 
blighted area is supporting a hidden subsidy 
all the time, 

Just as the relation between bad housing 
and crime is definitely established, so has 
the beneficial effect of adequate housing be- 
come evident in many cities. The rates of 
juvenile delinquency and adult crime show 
marked decreases where good housing ha 
been developed on former slum sites. The 
juvenile delinquency rate for the area now 
occupied by the Jane Addams public housing 
project in Chicago, for example, was cut in 
half when the slum dwellings were replaced 
by decent housing. 

I believe there is no dispute among the 
sociologists that one of the greatest obstacles 
to the reduction of delinquency and crime in 
America is the slum, and that its eradica- 
tion and replacement with a wholesome com- 
munity is the most effective positive step 
we can take. 

In short, the housing problem is a tre- 
mendous social problem. That is why I be- 
lieve the money and effort we put into bet- 
ter housing are a sound investment. The 
housing shortage is not a political issue; its 
shame is the shame of all of us; its correc- 
tion is the duty and the obligation of all 
of us, 

Last year, as I have said, more housing 
units were started than in any previous year. 
Yet it cannot be overlooked that nearly all 
of this new supply of housing is outside the 
reach of a large portion of our population. 
And it must be remembered also that since 
the record year of 1925 our population has 
grown by many millions, and the annual 
production of our economy is several times 
larger. So we can only conciude that 1949 
was but the beginning of our effort to house 
America properly and here in Illinois there 
is much yet to be done. In the poetic prose 
of the late Justice Cardozo: “The inn that 
shelters for the night is not the journey’s 
end.” 

Hence, it is proper on this day, which has 
been set aside as Illinois housing day, that 
we consider our position and where we can 
go from here. The simple fact is that the 
housing shortage has been with us too long. 
The highest legislative bodies of the Nation, 
the State, and even of this very city have 
long ago formally recognized that it cannot 
be cured without governmental aid. We have 
the legal equipment, we have the organiza- 
tion machinery, we have an wunexcelled 
foundation in our local housing boards, we 
have city money, State money, and now we 
have this huge Federal assistance program. 
If we have the will, the heart and the com- 
mon horse sense, we can do the job without 
much more debate, consideration and recon- 
sideration. 

The aim, as I understand it, of the Federal 
Housing Act is to encourage, not compete 
with private housing. It seeks to encourage 
home ownership, which has been one of the 
strongest sinews of American life. It pro- 
vides for the elimination of slums and for 
making these sites available to private build- 
ers. It allows local communities to decide 
if and how they wish to participate. It pro- 
vides for an industry-wide study of building 
costs to find out how the expense of home 
building can be reduced. 


These are all sound objectives which I be- 
lieve most people approve. But there is wide- 
spread objection to the public housing fea- 
tures. You don’t have to approve the princi- 
ple of public housing or the idea of Govern- 
ment subsidies for some at the expense of 
everyone, to recognize that without public 
housing, it is generally conceded that only a 
limited and unsatisfactory answer to the 
slum problem can be expected. What’s more 
we all realize that the new Federal act, or any 
Government subsidy, can never be the whole 
answer—that the housing deficiency can only 
be met in the final analysis by full-scale 
private building. 

So it would seem to me that the public 
housing debate is over; that it is an essential 
step to slum eradication and better and low- 
cost housing. Our task, then, is to see that 
every local community in Illinois which 
wishes to take advantage of the public hous- 
ing provisions of the Federal law has the 
opportunity to do so. Seeing that they do 
have this opportunity is the responsibility 
of each local housing board and each city 
administration. Some local housing au- 
thorities in Illinois already are taking steps 
to get projects under way. I hope that every 
community at least has the opportunity to 
consider the question fully in the light of 
its own needs. 

I know that there are sharp differences of 
opinion among the many interests involved 
in the total housing problem—real estate 
men, private builders, mortgage bankers, 
labor, public Officials, and housing officials. 
I know that there are differences of opinion, 
sincere differences, about the merits and even 
the need of public housing, about the selec- 
tion of sites for housing projects and slum 
clearance. I don’t decry such differences. 
These are an inherent, essential process of 
public policy formulation. But propaganda 
attacks against public housing on the one 
hand, and the private building industry on 
the other, serve no good purpose; nor do 
prejudice, hate, and selfishness. Rather, 
they destroy public confidence in the sin- 
cerity and ability of all these groups and 
agencies to work together. 

Iam not unmindful of the danger of over- 
simplification in a matter so complex. And 
I hope you don’t think me one of that not 
uncommon breed who seems to believe that, 
to be facetious, by just being voluble the 
problem at hand is at once rendered soluble. 
I don’t presume to say or know how the 
money should be spent; what types of dwell- 
ings should be built, where projects should 
be located and slum clearance undertaken. 

But I do say that all these differences and 
all these considerations have been before 
us for a long time—as long as the housing 
shortage we are here to solve. The men, the 
machinery, and the money are at hand. And 
I feel that I can urge the responsible repre- 
sentatives of the various aspects of the hous- 
ing field to seek more areas of agreement on 
a sound and constructive critical plane in 
keeping with the dignity of the industry 
they represent and the urgency of the prob- 
lem they confront. Nothing will be accom- 
plished by name calling, prejudice, supersti- 
tion, political selfishness, and emotional 
exhibitionism. 

It should be our purpose to encourage the 
contribution of what is called private or free 
enterprise in the solution of the housing 
problem. It should be no less our purpose 
to encourage the solution of this stubborn 
social and economic ill by the use of public 
authority and assistance in those areas where 
private enterprise cannot or will not reach. 
There is room for a great and purposeful 
partnership of which the people of Illinois 
will be the beneficiary. 


For my part I hope we never hear again 
that grim jest: “America, the land of the free 
and no homes for the brave.” May this day 
mark the resolution of Illinois to solve its 
slum and housing problem, to penetrate new 
frontiers of living, not in spite of one ap. 
other, but together. 


Pacific Northwest, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec. 
orD, I include the following article from 
Chemical Engineering for September 
1949: 

Paciric NoRTHWEST—1960 
(By Ivan Bloch) 


If the table above is anywhere near right; 
the Pacific Northwest is going to be quite a 
chemical center by 1960. Look at some of 
the minimum predictions: triple superphos- 
phate to go from 60,000 tons in 1946 to 
350,000 tons in 1960; that is a hike of 580 
percent. Aluminum to jump from 148,000 
tons to 1,300,000, up 780 percent; sulfuric 
acid up 380 percent; acetylene up 580 per- 
cent. And these are minimum predictions. 

Such expansion seems fantastic, but it’s 
all in the cards according to a report issued 
last October by the Army engineers. (Eidi- 
tor’s Note: “Review Report on Columbia 
River and Tributaries,” a many-volumed 
work released only for technical review and 
prepared to justify further hydroelectric de- 
velopment of the Columbia Basin, Its in- 
dustrial sections were compiled for the Army 
by a group of technicians and economists 
under the author’s direction while he was 
with Bonneville. For 2 years, 1945-47, they 
studied the industrial potential of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and western Mon- 
tana. Their forecasts are based on three 
assumptions: That full employment and full 
production continue; that no major depres- 
sions or wars intervene; that power develop- 
ment is not allowed to lag industrial de- 
mand. Incidentally, power shortage has al- 
ready turned away some would-be manufac- 
turers during the 2 years since the report 
was written.) 

Here is what the report has to say about 
the future of the chemical process industries 
in the Northwest, together with some com- 
ments on developments since the report was 
written. These are the high lights. 

Aluminum: The report’s almost unbeliev- 
able estimate for 1960 aluminum production, 
one and three-tenths to one and eight-tenths 
million tons, is based on a thorough an- 
alysis of potential United States markets. 
(See aluminum table.) Most of the poten- 
tial market was allocated to the Northwest 
on the assumption that adequate power re- 
sources will not likely be developed any- 
where else. 

To match this aluminum reduction ca- 
pacity the Northwest could use an annual 
one and nine-tenths to two and nine- 
tenths million tons of alumina production. 
Alumina now comes by rail from southeast- 
ern plants at Hurricane Creek, Baton Rouge, 
and East St. Louis. The Northwest could 
save as much as half the freight bill by 
building its own alumina capacity, figuring 
15 to 25 years to amortize the new plants. 
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The Northwest has several possible sources 
of raw material for alumina production: It 
is feasible to import foreign bauxite. Clays 
»f relatively high alumina content are abun- 
nt in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
There are billions of tons of amorthosite in 
Wy ming along the Union Pacific Railroad. 
And perhaps most interesting of all, there 
re the now well-known laterites (ferrugi- 
nous bauxites) of northwest Oregon and 
uthwest Washington. These deposits are 
ated at 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons, 
ing 31 percent alumina, 23 percent 
! ind 11 percent silica. For the past 4 
years Alcoa has been working on the later- 
Exploring, blocking ore, and ostensibly 
metallurgical and chemical tests. 








There appear to be at least two ways to 
nrocess laterite ores: (1) A modified Pederson 
process where ore is smelted in electric fur- 
naces to a high silica pig iron and a calcium 


aluminate slag; the slag could then be 
ited by lime-soda-sinter process prior to 
utilization in a Bayer plant; (2) treatment 
f the ores as red mud involving lime-soda- 
sinter processing prior to Bayer processing, 
with high iron and silica residues providing 
a possible source of iron for a Northwest iron 
industry. As to clays, the experimental am- 

I 1 sulfate process plant at Salem, Oreg., 
apparently demonstrated that alumina could 
be made from Northwest clays, but as far 










as the experiment was carried, costs were 
not competitive with bauxite. 
Production of these enormous quantities 


of alumina from bauxite or laterite would 
require enormous quantities of chemicals 
like sodium hydroxide, sodium carbonate— 
pure calcium oxide; 3 or 4 years ago 
1 started extensive exploration of some 
xtremely pure limestone a barge haul away 
utheastern Alaska. 
Magnesium: The future for Northwest 
magnesium doesn’t look as rosy as for 
minum. Compared with Dow's Gulf 
Coast plant, a seawater electrolytic plant in 
the Northwest would pay more for fuel and 
raw materials (like limestone, chlorine or 
lt, sulfur). On the other hand, electric 
power and other operating expenses would 
> less. The report concludes that 1960 
might find a modest six-to-twenty-five-thou- 
sand ton annual production in the North- 
est—if, as the report expects, the 1960 mar- 
r magnesium reaches the peak wartime 
demand. 
Phosphorous industry: Sixty percent of 
United States phosphate rock reserves lie in 
belt in southeastern Idaho, western Wy- 
ming, northern Utah and parts of Montana. 
Yet in 1946 only 8 percent of our mined rock 
came from there. Two things account for 
this neglect. First, the extent of western re- 
is not altogether known, though es- 
ed at 8,000,000,000 tons of better than 








40 percent tricalcium phosphate. And sec- 
nd, the industry and its thinking are fo- 
cused on eastern markets and eastern de- 


its; the “distant” west is somewhat terra 
incognita. 

The picture is clearing though. Soil nu- 

t deficiencies of the 17 Western States 

tudied and estimated at about 500,000 

a year of P,O,, with which western 

hates began to look more interesting to 

lertilizer companies. To meet the in- 

, the Interior Department has for 3 

been promoting geological exploration, 

, development work, research on rock 

iclation, investigation of markets and 

rates, and the revision of certain laws 

; to public domain on which most of 

western reserves are located. As a result 

hew plants have been established or are being 

ind many more are in the wind. The 

predicts tremendous expansion. (See 

ie and small phosphates table.) 
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The report goes into detail on phosphate 
cost factors. Mining costs would be about 
the same as in Tennessee, somewhat higher 
than Florida. Some areas might be strip- 
mined but most would have to be under- 
ground. High-grade rock lies in veins 4 to 
7 feet thick and ranges from 30 to 34 percent 
P,O,, or 65 to 80 percent tricalcium phos- 
phate. In these, the rock usually contains 
less than 2 percent iron and aluminum com- 
bined; it contains less silica than Florida 
rock. Some of the lower-grade rocks (30 to 
50 percent tricalcium phosphate) are 75 to 
100 feet thick. In certain locations the rock 
contains vanadium fractions, as V,O,, ranging 
from 0.1 to 0.5 percent. Experimental work 
by Federal agencies seems to indicate the 
need for nodulizing prior to charging in the 
electric furnace. On the other hand, re- 
covery of vanadium fractions may yield juicy 
byproduct credits. 

Estimators vary on the cost of producing 
elemental, electric furnace phosphorus in the 
western phosphate area. The report figures 
$140 a ton, based on 1946 costs and assum- 
ing 3 mills per kilowatt-hour for power, 
Coke costs to a western plant would be some- 
what higher than to one in Tennessee; silica 
rock or gravel (for fluxing) would be about 
the same; 3-mill power, if it gets down to 
the phosphate area, would be under Ten- 
nessee and much less than Florida. 

Phosphoric acid, the report says, could be 
made in the West by the combustion of ele- 
mental phosphorus for $39 a ton for 75-per- 
cent acid, or $26 a ton for 50-percent acid. 

Triple superphosphate (48 percent avail- 
able P,O,) could be made by electric fur- 
nace methods for $31 a ton in bulk, $34.50 
bagged (which amounts to $64.50 and $72 
per ton of equivalent P,O,). Into these 
costs the report has figured plant invest- 
ment, labor, power, raw materials and all 
other costs, except selling and distribution. 
There is little future for production of 
ordinary superphosphate or sulfuric acid 
methods; the long haul from the Northwest 
to consuming markets precludes all but 
highly concentrated products. Best bet, 
says the report, is elemental phosphorus, 
shipped by tank car to consuming areas and 
there converted to phosphoric acid and on 
to fertilizer. 

Some angles of the fertilizer story weren’t 
hit by the report: There is a good chance 
that ammonia production, based on Wyo- 
ming natural gas, will come to pass in the 
near future. Production of concentrated 
fertilizer by the wet process may come if 
they recover sulfur from this same Wyoming 
gcs. 

Sulfuric acid in 1945, according to the re- 
port, the Northwest’s two sulfuric acid 
plants—one at Anaconda, Mont., the other at 
Du Pont, Wash.—contributed less than 1 
percent to the national total (see big table). 
A growing Northwest chemical industry will 
push the demand up considerably (see sul- 
furic acid table) and some expansion. has 
already started. American Smelting & 
Refining is building an acid plant to recover 
smelter gas at Tacoma, and Kennecott Cop- 
per is expanding its acid plant at Garfield, 
Utah. Wyoming’s natural gas is being de- 
veloped as a local source of sulfur. Stano- 
lind recovers some 75 tons a day from its 
unitized gasoline operation at Powell, and 
Texas Gulf Sulphur is reportedly getting set 
at Worland to produce 300 tons a day by 1950. 
Up to now the west had had to rely on im- 
ported Gulf sulfur or on smelter gas. 

Calcium carbide: Analyzing the markets 
for calcium carbide, the report finds that 
over 60 percent of the acetylene made from 
calcium carbide in the United States in re- 
cent years has been used to make synthetic 
chemicals; in the West the bulk goes for 
cutting and welding metals. There’s no rea- 
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son, as the report sees it, why the West can- 
not get into the acetylene chemicals act and 
push its carbide production up to seventy to 
one hundred and forty thousands tons a year 
in or around 1960. (See small calcium car- 
bide table.) 

Northwest carbide producers—there are 
two of them, in Portland—pay more for raw 
materials than other areas; but on the plus 
side of the ledger are an important saving 
on power and, quite recently, discovery of 
chemical grade limestone near Baker, Oreg. 
Looking at potential markets for acetylene, 
the report sees promise for the production of 
acetic acid and anhydride—these for the 
rayon industry that could take root in the 
Northwest's cellulose resources. 

Rayon: At present the Northwest sends dis- 
solving wood pulp to the East and brings 
back finished rayon products. The report 
thinks the West could now support its own 
rayon industry; population is growing by 
leaps and bounds; Los Angeles is the Na- 
tion’s second largest tire-producing center; 
and California’s textile industry is growing 
rapidly. California’s markets and cotton 
linters would probably bring the rayon pro- 
ducers there, except that California has a 
water problem. So rayon will presumably go 
next door to the Northwest, where there is 
plenty of pure water, plenty of pulp, and 
plenty of all other raw materials either on 
hand or potentially available. The report 
looks for 68,000—88,000 tons a year from the 
Northwest by 1960 or so; it even names pos- 
sible plant locations. (See rayon table.) 

Carbon bisulphide: If rayon does go to 
the Northwest, it will almost certainly create 
local carbon bisulphide production—around 
25,000 tons a year, says the report. (And 
carbon tetrachloride, dyes, solvents, and in- 
secticides might easily follow carbon bi- 
sulphide.) Wood waste for charcoal will be 
an important asset to Northwest bisulphide 
producers. 

Chlorine and caustic: These are already 
well established in the Northwest; two plants 
were built at Tacoma in 1928 and a third 
went up during the war at Portland. Pulp 
and paper will continue to be the major out- 
let but there is a good potential in chlorin- 
ated solvents, DDT, rayon, and chlorates. 
(See chlorine table.) In fact, since the re- 
port was written, DDT production started in 
the Northwest. 

Cements: The report’s estimated increase 
in cement production, 60 to 80 percent over 
1946, is probably overconservative. (See 
Portland cement table.) Numerous big new 
dams will require large quantities of cement, 
and so will settlement of some 800,000 acres 
of new irrigated land in the Columbia Basin 
project in Washington. To meet these de- 
mands by dams and population, cement ca- 
pacity in the Northwest should be increased 
from 8,500,000 barrels at present to nearly 
11,000,000 barrels a year by 1950, according to 
a recent estimate by a Portland consulting 
engineer (K. E. Hamblen, before the annual 
AIME meeting in San Francisco, February 
1949). 

Two factors may play a part in this poten- 
tial increase. One is the possible use of 
Lepol kilns; they seem to save fuel, and 
transportation of fuel oil is a heavy produc- 
tion expense in the Northwest. The other 
factor is the possible use of laterites (ferrugi- 
nous bauxite) to make quick-setting ce- 
ments; recent work in the chemical engineer- 
ing department of the University of Wash- 
ington makes it look feasible. And the com- 
petition in aluminous cement is not stiff; 
there is only one producer in the United 
States—which may encourage cement people 
to try another plant of this type in the Facific 
Northwest. 

Manganese: The report sees a reasonably 
favorable prospect for electrolytic manganese 
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production in the Northwest. Counting 
chiefly on a growing demand for ferrous and 
nonferrous manganese alloys it estimates 
electrolytic production at seven to fifteen 
thousand tons a year by 1960. 

Since the report was written, however, 
Mat nese Products, Inc., of Seattle, has 
tirred up interest in the production of 
1a oxide by a _ sulfurous-sulfuric 
acid leaching process. This company’s 
chemists have turned in good laboratory re- 
sults; and plans are now afoot to give the 
process a whirl on a commercial scale at 
the Salem experimental alumina plant. 
They would convert the plant for the treat- 
ment of stock-piled managanese ores from 
Nevada and possibly some of the siliceous 
manganese ores of the Olympic Peninsula in 
Washington. If the new process pans out, 
the manganese oxide it produces could spur 
ferromanganese production at existing 
plants and stimulate a variety of important 
manganese chemicals, for batteries in par- 
ticular 

Artificial abrasives: The report forecasts 
a sizable installation of abrasives capacity 
in the Northwest—eight to twelve thousand 
tons a year of silicon carbide and ten to 
twenty thousand tons of fused alumina. 
Reasons for this optimism are cheap hydro- 
electric energy and a rapidly growing mar- 
ket in the metal-manufacturing industries. 
Since the report was written, Carborundum 
Co, started its big new silicon carbide plant 
at Vancouver, Wash., and rumor has it that 
other producers have been exploring around 
in the Northwest. 

Ten years ago, Pacific Northwest basic 
chemical industries were generally limited 
to those for the production of chlorine and 
caustic, synthetic resins, nonferrous metals, 
some fertilizer, and a few somewhat isolated 
products primarily related to agriculture and 
the forest industries. Since then, enormous 
strides have been made, largely related to 
the rapid development of very large sources 
of low-priced electrical energy from the Fed- 
eral dams at Bonneville and Grand Coulee on 
the Columbia River. Tcday the region pro- 
duces over one-third of the Nation’s supply 
of aluminum; it has expanded its position 
in the production of copper, lead and zinc; 
it has three major ferro-alloy plants, two 
calcium carbide plants, a powdered-metal 
plant, several phosphate fertilizer units, 
more chlorine and caustic capacity, and 
many other new plants in both metallic and 
chemical fields. The region’s population has 
grown by leaps and bounds: Since 1940 it has 
increased 37 percent as compared with 11 
percent for the United States as a whole. Its 
hydroelectric supplies, once derisively viewed 
as economic monstrosities, are now unable 
to meet growing power demands of industry, 
home, and farm, 

In general, the outlook for Pacific North- 
west industrial development is decidedly fa- 
vorable, even though it is to be expected that 
short-term readjustments will occur in line 
with national trends. However, the rela- 
tively undeveloped status of the region's re- 
sources—many of which are unique in their 
importance to national security and pros- 
perity—provide a foundation for wide ex- 
pansion of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction through the establishment of new 
processing and manufacturing plants. These 
cannot avoid reflecting the most advanced 
of techniques, ultimately giving the area a 
highly competitive structure and a lack of 
existing plant obsolescence. The growing 
consciousness of the area’s industrial and 
business leaders toward research is another 
factor which bodes well for future develop- 
ment of the magnitude described. 
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PRODUCTION PREDICTION 

By 1960 the percent column on the far 
right should look a lot fatter. 

Doubled production, or better, is expected 
of all but 6 of these items. 


1960, estimated 
Northwest | 
production 
(thousand 

tons) 


1946, esti- 
mated or 
actual] North- 
west produc- 
tion 


l 
| 


of all 


Minimum 
Maximum 
Thousand tons 
Percent 
United States 


| 
Phosphate rock mined_..-/1, 33 
Phosphorus 
Phosphoric acid 
Phosphates : 
Triple superphosphate... 
Ordinary superphosphate - 
Sulfuric acid 
Calcium carbide... od 
Acetylene (million cubie 
leet . 
Acetie acid 
Chlorine 
Caustic soda___. sai 
Chlorates and _ perchlor- 
ates 
Carbon bisulfide._-- 
tayon 
W ood pulp 
Cement ee 
Artificial abrasives 
Aluminum, primary 1, 800 
Magnesium, primary 25 
Zinc, primary slab cbs 340 
Lead, primary refined... 180 
Copper, primary refined..} 125 175 
Antimony, primary . 5 
Electrolytic iron 5.4) 36 
Electrolytic manganese... 15 
Rolled steel - ----| 400 480 
Rolled stainless steel_....- 6 20 
Steel castings. ._- * 40 50 
Gray iron castings includ- 
ing pipe @ — 190 
Malleable iron castings... 6 8 
55 100 














1 1945, 

2 1947, 

Norte.—In making 1960 estimates it has been assumed 
that the differential between minimum and maximum 
represents the range under conditions of moderate em- 
ployment. 


Phosphates, 1960.—Power demand and phos- 
phorus production 


ELECTRIC FURNACE PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHORUS 
IN NORTHWEST 


| Estimated 1960 pro- 
| duction (net tons) 


| Mini- 


Consuming industry 


Maxi- 


mum mum 


Phosphoric acid 
Phosphates 
Phosphate fertilizer 


1, 600 
45, 000 
140, 000 


186, 600 


| 800 
15, 000 
85, 000 | 


100, 800 


POWER CONSUMPT-ON BY PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY 
IN NORTHWEST 


Estimated 1960 
kilowatt demand 


Mini- 
mum 


Maxi- 
mum 


Consuming industry 


Phosphate rock mining: 
Phosphoric acid (‘) () 
Phosphate s 1, 000 2, 000 
Phosphate fertilizer 8, 000 13, 000 

Electric furnace operation: 
Phosphoric acid 
Phosphates 
Phosphate fertilizer... 

Other operations: 
Phosphoric acid (‘) (4) 
Phosphates ihe 1, 000 2, 000 
Phosphate fertilizer. .........- 19, 400 32, 800 


1, 500 3, 000 
24, 000 73, 000 
140, 000 230, 000 


PT witiinatncn tussles titepatecaionia mad 194, 900 355, 800 


! Small amount is included in electric furnace opera- 
tions, 
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Chlorine, 1960.—Markets accessible to Pacifie 
Northwest producers 


Pulp bleaching: 

Pacific Northwest 

British Columbia. ..............- 

Alaska... sh icoumenaianhe 
Chlorinated solvents, other chemicals 
Water treatment, sanitation.......... 
Liquid bleach 


Sulfuric acid, 1960.—Markets 


a 


Estimated 1960 
de nd 
(thousand tons) 


Mini- 
mum 


————<» 


Maxi- 
mum 





in Northwest, 


exclusive of Utah and southern Idaho 


For use in production of— 


Superphosphate: 

Northern Idaho 

Western Montana.. 

Along Pacific Northwest coast 
Ammonium sulfate fertilizer at Salem 
Rayon at Tidewater 
Sugar refining. _. 

Alcohol from wood waste 
Chlorine and caustic soda 
Aluminum sulfate 


—. 
Estimated 1949 
demand (thou- 
sand tons) (100 
percent basis) 


Mini- 
mum 


——— 


Maxi- 
mum 





Calcium carbide, 1960.—Markets accessible to 


Pacific Northwest producers 


Estimated 1960 


demand (thou- 
sand ton 


| Mini Maxi- 
mum mum 





Synthetic chemicals: 
Pacific Northwest 
California ; 
Cutting and welding metals: 
Bottled acetylene, Pacific North- 
west " ‘ — 
Shop-generated acetylene, Pacific 
Northwest ‘6% 
Bottled and shop-generated acety- 
lene, other western States... 
Exports 


Total 


Aluminum, 1960.—Outlook for feasible 
kets in the United States 


Automobiles 


Displacement of copper, mostly in wire 


and cable ! 
Trucks....- 
Busses : 
Railroad cars... 
Aircraft 


Displacement of zine die castings !...- 
BE GERGE WINE. ccacksetieccentuswemsns 


Estimated 
alumi 
quit 
(million pounds 


M ini- 
mum 








1 There is some dupiication of figures representing «ls 
placement of copper and zine because of the use ¢ 
metals in automobiles, trucks, and busses for wh! 
minum estimates were made without an analysis 


metals displaced, 








Rayon, 1960.—Annual production of viscose 
" gnd acetate in Pacific Northwest 


__ 


Estimated 1960 
production, 
(million pounds) 


Mini- Maxi- 
mum | mum 








OT 








Fieene, Oreg. (viscose) .......------.- 45 50 
Tongview, Wash. (viscose)......... wie 45 50 
Puget Sound area, Washington (vis- 
sree .. «nsec gtendenniniiiideaitiialtal 45 50 
te Valley, Oreg. (acetate).....}-.--..-- 25 
} 
Total... ccccccecccascccccsececes 135 175 








———— 


Portland cement, 1960.—Annual production 
rates by area in the Pacific Northwest 





Estimated 1960 
production 
(thousand 








barrels) 
| 

Mini- | Maxi- 

mum | mum 
tern Oregon..... wail tiataiaipaie 680 | 760 
atete CGN... dct caubduscece 375 | 420 
r Columbia River are@..........- 790 | 840 
orn, Wy SSRIRENOR. 0+ ceceecosedennnn | 1,400 i 1, 470 
t BOUNG WOR accacascdéovcsacdates 4, 550 | 5, 130 
SRA. cndiztiesdttigrbeaautic | 340 | 380 
Total ... .c.cacancdcecnsessasecess | 8, 135 | 9, 000 


House Lobbying-Activities Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
RD, I include the following statement: 


AGENDA FOR OPENING SERIES OF PUBLIC HEAR- 
INGS IN House LOBBYING-ACTIVITIES INVES- 
TIGATION 
Chairman Frank BucHaNnan, Democrat, of 

Pennsylvania, of the House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities, today made public 
the agenda for the first three public hearings, 
beginning next Monday morning, in the in- 
vestigation of all lobbying activities, includ- 
ing those of Government agencies, intended 
to influence, encourage, promote, or retard 
iegisiation, 

Four college teachers and two specialists of 
the Library of Congress legislative reference 
ervice will participate Monday and Tuesday 
in sessions devoted to “The Role of Lobbying 
in Representative Self-Government.” Budg- 
et Director Frank Pace, Jr., and Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren will appear Thurs- 

‘ay Morning to discuss “The Role of Govern- 
. ment Agencies in Influencing Legislation.” 

_ In addition to the chairman the House Se- 

ct Committee on Lobbying Activities in- 

~ ides Representatives HENDERSON LANHAM, 
~emocrat, of Georgia; Crypz Dorie, Demo- 

"at, Of California; Car. ALBERT, Democrat, 
Oklahoma; CHarLEs A. HaLLecK, Republi- 
I Indiana; CLaRENCE Brown, Republi- 

! Ohio; and JosepH P. O’Hara, Republi- 

‘n, of Minnesota. 

__ € agenda for the first three sessions, all 

sfeduled for 10 a. m. in the House caucus 

‘oom, is as follows: 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON LOBBYING ACTIVI- 
IES—-OPEN SERIES OF HEARINGS 

‘he Role of Lobbying in Representative 

neil rhment, 
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Monday, March 27, 10 a. m., House caucus 
room. 
Witnesses 


Dr. Hadley Cantril, professor of psychology 
and director of the office of public opinion 
research, department of psychology, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; author of the Psychology of Radio, 
1936; Invasion from Mars, 1941; Psychology 
of Social Movements, 1941; Gaging Public 
Opinion, 1944; Psychology of Ego-Involve- 
ments, 1947; Understanding Man's Social 
Behavior, 1947. 

On the principle that Members of Congress 
by and large seek to represent public opinion 
in their districts as they interpret it, Dr. 
Cantril will discuss the factors which shape 
public opinion and thus, presumably, may 
influence the legislative process. 

Dr. Stephen Kemp Bailey, assistant profes- 
sor of government at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., author of Congress Makes 
a Law, 1950. 

In the preparation of his book, which traces 
the birth, evolution, and metamorphosis of 
an idea for maintaining full employment 
into the Employment Act of 1946, Dr. Bailey 
interviewed hundreds of persons in the Con- 
gress, in Government agencies, and in vari- 
ous pressure groups for the story of the pull- 
ing and hauling which accompanied the de- 
velopment of this single piece of legislation. 
He will discuss the lobbying process in action 
on all fronts in that legislative battle in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, occurring before the 
passage of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
containing the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act of 1946. 

Tuesday, March 28, 10 a. m., House caucus 
room. 

A round-table or panel discussion in which 
the following experts, after making short, 
individual presentations on the _ specific 
phases of the subject as indicated, will then 
join informally with members of the com- 
mittee in further discussion of the general 
theme of “The Theory of Identification and 
or Regulation of Lobbyists by Legislative 
Bodies in the United States”: 

Dr. Edgar Lane, instructor in politics, 
Princeton University: Past Congressional In- 
vestigation of Lobbying. 

Dr. Belle Zeller, professor of political 
science, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
author of Pressure Politics in New York 
(19387) and of numerous articles on State 
lobbying laws and on the Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act: “How the States Have 
Approached the Lobbying Issue.” 

Dr. George Galloway, senior specialist in 
American Government for the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress, 
and formerly staff director of the LaFollette- 
Monroney Joint Committe on the Reorgani- 
zation of Congress: “The Thinking Behind 
the Inclusion of Title ITI (the Federal Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act) in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946.” 

Dr. W. Brooke Graves, specialist in Ameri- 
can Government and Public Administration 
for the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress; author of a special study 
for the Legislative Reference Service on the 
Administration of the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act; now on loan to the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments as staff director of its Re- 
organization Subcommittee: “Operation of 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act.” 

2. The Role of Government Agencies in 
Influencing Legislation. 

Thursday, March 30, 10 a. m., House Caucus 
Room. 

Witnesses 


Frank Pace, Jr., Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget: The Budget Director will dis- 
cuss the necessity in a Democracy for the 
Executive branch of Government to make 
policy recommendations to Congress in the 
fields of activity of the various agencies and 
departments; the machinery established for 
transmitting these recommendations to 
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Congress, and indicating their conformance 
to the President’s program. 

Lindsay Warren, Comptroller General of 
the United States. The Comptroller General 
will report on the work of the General Ac- 
counting Office, as an arm of Congress, in 
investigating improper expenditures by Ex- 
ecutive agencies or departments, including 
any designed to influence Congress in viola- 
tion of the Criminal Code. 





“My Country ’Tis of Thee, Sweet Land of 
Liberty” 
REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Declaration of Independence was a firm 
and courageous expression of the people 
of the Thirteen Original Colonies against 
oppressive, unnecessary, and burdensome 
taxes, and the unjust, unfair, and arro- 
gant administration of Great Britain 
under the reign of King George III and 
his governor generals and power-drunk 
bureaucrats. 

We fought a long and bloody war to 
prove to Great Britain that we meant 
what we said in that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It made us a respected and 
a free nation—free from the domination 
of all foreign powers—free of all the rest 
of the world, except ourselves. 

Our freedom, our liberty, and our inde- 
pendence have made us a great and 
glorious nation, but the very Govern- 
ment which we have formed, which we 
have fashioned ourselves to protect us 
from foreign domination, has been fast 
becoming our greatest burden, our great- 
est threat to freedom; yes, our greatest 
enemy to the liberty and independence 
we fought for more than 160 years ago. 

What have we been doing to ourselves? 
Where is this freedom and independence 
we fought so hard to preserve, the free- 
dom and independence in which we took 
so much pride, which made this Nation 
so great and glorious both at home and 
abroad? 

Have we allowed the Government of 
the United States to become greater than 
the people who created it? Has it be- 
come the master instead of the servant of 
the people? 

Are we allowing this power to rise in 
our midst without realizing it, greater 
than the power that Great Britain 
wielded over us under King George III 
which demanded a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 160 years ago? 

Wheeler McMillen wrote in a recent 
issue of the Pathfinder: 

The powers of government everywhere tend 
to revert to their ancient uses for oppres- 
sion. In Russia estimates report seven to 
twelve million people subjected to forced 
labor. In the United States everyone is 
forced to work about 1 week out of every 
month for government. The difference is 
only one of degree. 

If in our Government the influence of one 
pressure group or another continues to push 
spending and taxes upward, the number of 
slave day per citizen must likewise move 
upward, 
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This is what is happening now; this is 
not ancient history nor is it a fanciful 
prophecy of some crackpot. It is a 
sound and logical appraisal of the condi- 
tion of our Government today with a 
public debt of two hundred and fifty-six 
billion and an annual deficit of five and 
five-tenths billion we are spending our- 
selves into subjection of an all-powerful 

yvernment centralized in Washington. 

Have we forgotten the wisdom of 
Grover Cleveland who said: 

The lessons of paternalism ought to be 

arned and the better lesson taught that 
ile the people should patrictically and 
fully support their Government, its 
ns do not include the support of the 


different is the trend today with 
the demands for paternalism of all Kinds 
from pre 
I 


ssure groups from the Govern- 
nent with no thought of the loss of free- 
dom and independence of the individual. 

Even before the Declaration of Inde- 

endence Benjamin Franklin said, ““They 
t give up essential liberty to obtain a 
temporary safety deserve neither 
nor safety. He who sacrifices his 
freec iom for security loses both.” 

Many of those who look to the Govern- 
ment to do for them too many of the 
things they should do for themselves 
should heed the sound advice of Thomas 
Jefferson who said in a message to Con- 
gress in 1801: 

Acriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation, the four pillars of our prosperity, 
are the most thriving when left most free to 
individual enterprise. 


False propaganda and deception can 
delude and frustrate the people of this 
Nation just the same as it can and does 
the people of any other nation. Apt slo- 
gans and deft similes often carry more 
weight than sound common sense and 
logic in political campaigns. 

The people of this Nation have with- 
stood many a severe shock which has 
threatened our freedom and independ- 
ence and unity in the past. Are we now 
to become the victims of our own folly? 
Is it not time to free ourselves from a 
ae growing trend in government 
that is sapping away our freedom and 
independence? 

James F. Byrnes, a distinguished Dem- 
ocrat and former Secretary of State, 
said in a recent address at Washington 
and Lee University: 

We are going down the road to statism. 
Where we will wind up no one can tell. But 
if = of the new programs seriously pro- 
posed should be adopted, there is danger that 
ae individual, whether farmer, worker, 
manufacturer, lawyer, or doctor, soon will be 
an economic slave pulling an oar in the gal- 
ley of the state. 


Are we so blind to our present danger 
that we will alow our Government to get 
so much out of the control of the people 
that it will be too late to correct or rem- 

edy the situation? 

I believe the American people when 
thoroughly aroused to the present dan- 
gers will fight for freedom and independ- 
ence rather than submit to servitude of 
an all-powerful government. 

The abuse of power by the Govern- 
ment over the people can always be 


checked and controlled by the people in 
the United States because the powers 
delegated to the Government comes only 
from and with the consent of the gov- 
erned. We must be alert to our respon- 
sibilities. We must not allow the Gov- 
ernment to become greater than the peo- 
ple. We must cherish and guard our 
liberty and remember that liberty does 
not come from government. Liberty 
comes from the limitations of govern- 
mental power, not from the increase of 
its power over the people. 


Address by Hon. Lewis Preston Collins, 
Lieutenant Governor of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950, at 8:15 p. m., 
the National Capital Sesquicentennial 
Commission, recognizing the tremen- 
dously vital role of music in our Nation’s 
quest for freedom, in cooperation with 
the Army Band presented one in a long 
series of gala special events to commemo- 
rate the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the seat of the 
Federal Government in the District of 
Columbia. 

A series of concerts are being presented 
by the United States Army Band, each 
being dedicated to one of the Original 
Thirteen States in the order of their 
admittance to the Union. The concert 
last night was dedicated to Virginia. 
The Honorable Lewis Preston Collins, 
Lieutenant Governor of Virginia, repre- 
senting the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
was called upon to address the audience 
and, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
cluding the address of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Collins on this occasion: 


Down through the ages man’s freedom has 
come, gone, and then come back again, to 
evolve a bit higher in its approach to the 
ideal—always limited, however, in its ascent 
by the realism of mundane values. It is 
this eternal quest which is man’s supreme 
epic, clothed at times, in the misery of pov- 
erty, war, pestilence, servitude, and all of the 
repressions, natural and contrived, which 
have served to retard and to stifle this great- 
est of human adventures. 

The dedication of this freedom-sings pro- 
gram to Virginia is an honor for which 
Virginia is grateful. It may be said with 
prideful modesty, I hope, that Virginia, with 
her Washington, Madison, Jefferson, Mason, 
Henry, Marshall, and countless others strove 
worthily in the establishment of a repre- 
sentative democracy with a _ constitution 
guaranteeing freedom as defined by a Dill 
of rights indigenous to Virginia. This con- 
cept of our forefathers has more nearly pro- 
vided the guaranty of individual freedom 
and therefore collective freedom, than any 
other concept birthed in all history. Thus 
our Nation, the greatest ever established, 
has come to live and play its historic part 
in man’s epic quest for self-dignity and di- 
vine likeness. 
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From across the seas and here in our Own 
land the fundamentals which insure free 
dom are being attacked, the tundamenta, 
which are traditional, historic, and g part 
of the soul of Virginia. Virginia wil) ». 
surrender them easily during interim; at 
political pot-valiancy or expediency, We ; in 

Virginia yet subscribe to the philosophy ty; 
it is the function of Government to protes; 
the individual in his basic liberties f; m 
all forms of tyranny and to provide for t; " 
individual equal opportunity under Govern. 
ment, striving as best we can honestly 
through evolutionary processes to solve 
economic, social, ethnological, and tradi. 
tional problems among ourselves in a pez 
ful manner. 

It is not a part of us to lose freedom a, 
liberty by creating a paternalism in op 
ernment which tomorrow will be the tyray; 
to destroy the freedom of which we sin 

The motto: “Sic semper tyrannis” is eye 
appropriate in man’s epic quest for fre 
dom, and it is Virginia’s motto in the trues 
and deepest sense, today as always 


Equa! Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I would 
like to speak on a matter that may come 
up for action in this House during this 
session, one on whom the other body has 
recently acted. I refer to the so-called 
equal rights amendment. In the form 
in which this measure was first brought 
to the floor of the Senate 2 months ago, 
it read: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 

The Congress and the several Stat 
have power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by ap} 
legislation, 


This proposal has been before the 
country almost 30 years, since the sul- 
frage amendment was adopted. Some 
women have been consistently for it, 
others as consistently against it. I be- 
lieve that those on both sides of this 
argument are women of good intention 
They have all, in one way or another, in 
the past 30 years worked valiantly 10 
promote the participation of women ai 
all levels of government, to open up 10 
women ful! opportunities for education 
and for jobs that fit their talents regard- 
less of sex, to establish their dignity as 
persons and permit equal partnership 
with men in the complicated industrial 
society in which we live. 

But the women who have worked for 
these goals are sharply divided on We 
question of how to reach them. They 
disagree on the consequences of putting 
into our Constitution a clause which says 
that “equality of rights” may not 
abridged by law on account of sex. 
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Those who oppose this amendment, in 
the form in which it first came to the 
foor of the other body, and as I have 
quoted it above, are not opposed to 
“equality” and “equal rights in law” for 
women. But they do not want to lose 
for the working women what has been 
fought for and so painfully secured over 
the past 75 years—decent hours, mini- 
mum wages, sanitary working conditions, 
and so forth. 

On one side, in favor of the original 
amendment, there is, for example, Mrs. 
Emma Guffey Miller and the present 
Minister to Luxemburg, Mrs. Pearl 
Mesta, both prominent Democrats. Dis- 
tinguished Republican women also sup- 
port it, the Honorable Senator from 
Maine, MARGARET CHASE SMITH, and my 
distinguished House colleague, Mrs. 
KaTHariIne St. Gerorce. But just as 
strongly against the original amendment 
are Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, about whose 
championship of women’s advancement 
there can be no shadow of doubt; Fran- 
ces Perkins, former Secretary of Labor 
and now a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, both Democrats; Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, the pioneer in the conquest of 
industrial disease; Maybeth Paige, long 
a Republican member of the Minnesota 
State Legislature; and Anna Lord 
Strauss, president of the League of 
Women Voters. The Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, 
which was set up by Congress to promote 
the welfare of women, has always been 
against this amendment, and the Labor 
Department itself, through both Repub- 
lican and Democratic regimes, has held 
firmly to the position that the amend- 
ment would create new disadvantages 
and disabilities for women, instead of 
new opportunities. 

For like reasons to those which have 
decided Mrs. Roosevelt, Frances Perkins, 
Alice Hamilton, and their colleagues, I, 
myself cannot endorse the equal rights 
amendment as I have quoted it. I be- 
lieve it will destroy the protections for 
working women—there are now 18 mil- 
lion of them—that have been put on the 
statute books over the past 75 years. 
The struggle has been long and hard to 
get their hours of work shortened from 
13 to 8 a day, and, through minimum- 
wage legislation, to raise their status 
from sweated labor to decent wage 
levels, particularly in industries where 
wages have been notoriously low. These 
measures have actually created for 
women workers something like an equal 
bargaining position with men in indus- 
try. As a matter of fact, raising the 
Working standard for women has in 
Many Cases given impetus to raising the 
Standard for men. No Federal wage 
and hour law, for example, was even 
attempted until the Supreme Court de- 
Clared minimum wages constitutional for 
women. These laws have raised women 
out of the class of drudges whose work 
could be bought for almost nothing to 
& place that promises a level of health 
and decency. 

Working women do not want these 
hard-won rights taken away from them. 

“iY unions are firm on this point. 
The labor movement, through it two 
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great national organizations, has con- 
sistently fought against the damage to 
working women’s rights that would re- 
sult if this amendment were passed. 
The amendment would also wipe out 
differences built up over the years to 
favor women as wives, mothers, and 
widows—the right of a widow to live in 
her husband’s house, recognition of a 
mother’s special interest in the guardian- 
ship of her children, the primary obliga- 
tions of the husband and father for 
family support. 

I myself am unwilling to see the hard- 
won gains of working women taken away 
from them, and I shall not vote for an 
amendment which legal experts say will 
do just this. My own record in this Con- 
gress shows my aggressive and consistent 
interest in the advancement of women. I 
have worked for equal pay for women—I 
have introduced a bill to establish this 
principle under Federal law; I have tes- 
tified in favor of it before congressional 
committees. I have stanchly supported 
all efforts to keep down the cost of liv- 
ing, a subject near to the hearts of all 
women. I have introduced a bill which 
would permit working mothers to deduct 
the cost of a housekeeper from their 
income tax. 

I have, in the interest of removing the 
remaining discriminations against 
women, sponsored a bill, the status of 
women bill, H. R. 2936, to determine 
where inequalities still exist, and to work 
out ways of getting rid of these inequal- 
ities. The remedy for these things is not 
in abstract feminist theory, based on the 
notion that identity of treatment with 
men is the solution to the special prob- 
lems of women. The solution is, rather, 
in a rational and discriminating analysis 
of where the role of the sexes is the same 
and where differential treatment is re- 
quired to create the genuine equality for 
women for which we are all striving. 

The Senate recently debated the 
equal-rights amendment in the form 
I have quoted. Many Senators felt as I 
do, that they were unwilling to risk the 
loss of women’s protections as wives and 
mothers and workers for the sake of the 
words “equal rights.” The Honorable 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] 
then acted to guarantee that these rights 
would not be lost. He moved to amend 
the Senate resolution by adding the 
words: 

The pvovisions of this article shall not be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits, or 
exemptions now or hereafter conferred by 
law upon persons of the female sex. 


The Senate showed its understanding 
of the fundamentals of this argument 
when it voted to support Senator Hay- 
DEN’s amendment and attach it to the 
original resolution. The equal-rights 
amendment, as amended, passed the 
Senate by a vote of 63-19. If that meas- 
ure comes before the House, I shall sup- 
port it, secure in the conviction that 
women will not be stripped of the rights 
and benefits that not only protect them 
as individuals, but that create, for our 
whole society, a modus operandi based on 
reason and a genuine understanding of 
the complementary functions of men 
and women in our modern world. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
again calling the attention of Members 
of Congress to the plight of thousands of 
Greek children who have been abducted 
from their homes. 

I include herewith the resolution of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


Resolutions memorializing Congress relative 
to the repatriation of the children of 
Greece, who have been removed from their 
homes in Greece and detained in certain 
countries. 


Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has formally announced 
that 28,000 Greek children have been re- 
moved from their homes in guerrilla camps 
in Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, and 
were forced to fight for guerrilla forces, and 
were finally sent by said guerrillas to the 
Communist countries of eastern Europe; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has unanimously recom- 
mended the return of the children to Greece, 
has invited all member states and other 
states in whose territory said children may 
be found to take measures necessary to im- 
plement such recommendation, and has re- 
quested the national Red Cross organizations 
to assist in executing such recommendations 
and to aid these innocent victims in return- 
ing to their homes and their loved ones; and 

Whereas some of these communistic coun- 
tries within whose borders these children are 
held captive have opposed, with flat refusal, 
any cooperation with the Red Cross organi- 
zations, while others have temporized or given 
evasive answers in stating their intentions 
relative to the return of these children to 
Greece; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, firmly believing in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human being, and in the equal rights 
of men and women, and of nations large and 
small, raises its voice in protest at the in- 
justice and inhumanity perpetrated in the 
abduction and forcible detention, in lands 
outside their mother country, of these 28,000 
children of the Hellenic nation and registers 
its indignation at the detention of these 
children under such conditions as evidence 
a complete disregard of every humane prin- 
ciple concerning family rights and the sanc- 
tity of the home; and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges and petitions 
the Congress to reaffirm the tenets of the 
United Nations Charter, and to advocate most 
strongly that the United Nations General 
Assembly by rightful and lawful action im- 
plement its resolution adopted on November 
18, 1949, relative to the repatriation of Greek 
children, so that these children of Greece 
may be saved from forcible detention and 
degradation, and be reunited with their peo- 
ple in Greece, thus insuring unto the people 
of all small nations the rights and privileges 
set forth in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the members 
thereof from this Commonwealth and to the 
representatives of the United States to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wi pune shoal 22, 1950 

JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, this new 
ne has" been making a distin- 
ied reputation in the field of help- 
yur Nation plan for and implement 
ynsibility of world leadership, 
1e accident of powerful 
ial and social organization rather 
chen by Two significant con- 
tributions of the Reporter under the edi- 
torship of - distinguished Prof. Max 
Ascol und in the sppenced ex- 
cerpts from the January issue. The first 
is a juxtaposition of Soviet promises and 
fulfillment, the second is a timely 
a about one of the most dire 
eats which faces not only world peace 
irity but the fundamental moral 
of all mankind. It discusses the 
e danger of a new variation of the 
olotov-Ribbentrop alliance of 1939 
sienified the start of Worid War 
a new alliance between a united 
a und an aggressively imperial- 
R. arising out of the present 
and the revival of ultrana- 
and former Nazi influence in 
western German zones which the 
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FILLMENT 
Moscow court convicts 
rs on charges of under- 

ulnst the U.S. SR. 

A United States note 
nt with curtailing 
with irregularity ina 


recalling 
fettered” 

January 19, 
held. Results: 
Peasant Party, 28; 
others, 10. 

January 28, om The United States State 
Department issues a press release stating that 
the Polish cscmnee employed coercion 

zainst democratic elements, and that the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements have not 
been fulfilled. 

October 24, 198i: Peasant Party leader 
Mixclajezyk escapes from Poland. 

Fe ‘bruary 7 1948: The P easant P: 
the Communist coali ition. 

March 18, 1948: Socialist leader announces 
proposed merger of Sccialist Party into a 
single e party with the Communisis. 

No ember 7, 1949: Russian Marshal Rokos- 
Sov ky named Marshal of Poland and Min- 
ister of National Defense. 

December 9, 1949: Boleslaw Bierut, chair- 
man of the central committee, United Work- 
ers’ Party of Poland, writes in the Cominform 
newspaper: “It is necessary to end rotten 
liberalism and to be more strict, morally 
and ideologically. * * * Our conception 
of a people’s front has always been that the 
working class and its party are the guiding 
force. Any other conception of a people's 
front is detrimental and opportunist.’ 


the Yalta pledge of “free and un- 
elections. 

1947: A general election is 
xovernment bloc, 394 seats; 
Catholic Work Party, 12; 


arty joins 


DruTSCHLAND—THE KREMLIN’S RED HOPE 


(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

In the days immediately after the war, 

aon the Soviet Union was building up its 

npire of satellites to the deadpan tune 

anti-imperialist propaganda, most United 
States representatives in eastern Europe were 
acting like innocents abroad. The Commu- 
nists charged that they were hatching an 
imperialist plot; reactionaries at home said 
they were conspiring with the Communists. 
Both accusations were, of course, pure non- 
sense. What really gave Russia a clear field 
was the naiveté of many American liberals, 
and the defeatism (often expressed in the 
heory of “inevitable” war) of many Ameri- 
can conservatives. The effect of that mix- 
ture was the paralysis of American initiative 
and an easy victory for Russia in what oth- 
erwise might have been a very difficult under- 
t..king. 

The American innocents started with the 
supposition that the magic word “democ- 
racy” would fight its own battle. They be- 
lieved that the promise of free speech and 
free elections—and an account of the pos- 
sessions of United States workers and farm- 
ers—would be enough to make Democrats 
of any people and to defeat the totalitarian 
Communist Actually, of course, such prop- 
aganda offered no remedies for the immedi- 
ate problems of eastern Europe and no guar- 
anties against its most immediate fear, 

ch remained Germany. 

The innocents failed to consider that the 
word “democracy” could be exploited un- 
scrupulously by others. At Yalta the Rus- 
sians merely asked that the eastern coun- 
tries be turned into democracies friendly to 
the Soviet Union. When the western pow- 
ers agreed, the U. S. S. R. proceeded to make 
these nations friendly—i. e., satellite. It 
did not, however, occur to the United States 
Government that these countries could well 
be expected to be friendly toward the west 
at the same time, and so the United States 
did not bother actively to court such friend- 
liness. 

Active courtship would have included the 
immediate support of all democratic elements 
against all totalitarian influences, including 
the respectable antidemocrats of the pre- 
war days. It would also have involved vig- 
orous backing of essential social reforms. It 
would, above all, have meant offering eastern 
Europe security against political, military, 


and economic domination by Germany. In 

tead, James F. Byrnes, our Secretary of State 
made a public speech in Stuttgart, wh; ch 
rightly or not, was interpreted by east and 
west alike to mean that the United Sta 
savorgs the restoration of Germany az ; 

enter of European gravity. Liberal elem 

n ‘th » United States Government, meanwnhi). 
er ked out of the problem of abetting gooi,) 
reform in eastern Europe, on the ground that 
since the people there had never known ; 

emoc me anyway, the Sovict " 
as well do the job. 

In those days an American correspon 
returning from any of the satellite e ries 
was in a curious position. If he reported tha 
there was still a chance for cooperation wii; 
the democratic parties in Poland or Czec} ; 
slovakia (before the February 1948 coup in 
the ne he was the object of su 
glance The iron curtain had been 
he was told, and everyone in a re; 
position behind it was either a Con 
or a fellow traveler. 

A vocal minority, powerfully represonteg 
in the American press, publicized this view. 
point. These defeatists imagined the iro; 
curtain before it really existed. They ga 
Russia a green lizht in eastern Europe by 
saying in effect that democracy had bee; 
written off before it had actually died. The 
theory of an inevitable iron curtain help 
make the iron curtain inevitable, just as th 
theory of inevitable war helps make war 
a Anyone who suggested asures 
of peaceful cooperation in eastern Europe 
even with anti-Communist, democratic 
ments—ran the risk of being charged 
appeasement. 

Actually Prague and, to a lesser extent 
Warsaw were then still free cities. In 

saw, I obtained interviews with Socialist and 
agrarian members of the government, al 
though the Communists had tried to pre 
them from talking. 

If the United States had attempted dem: 
cratic infiltration at that stage, it still y 
have been comparatively easy, and 
have been fruitful. 

But many United States diplomats ob 
jected to dealing with any eastern Europe 
party whose political views were to the left 
of He: — Hoover’s. When Dr. Eduard Benes, 
confronted by the treason of his ow 
net, was ; dinate into signing away Czech 
on mocracy, he was actually the victim of 

squeeze-play between Russia and A! 

If he resisted the demands of the C 
nists—as he said in a secret address ) 
Communist ministers—he would have run : 
real risk of civil war. The Communi 
of course, assured of active support by the 
ted Army; Dr. Benes had nobody to rely on, 
except his own party of National Socialis 
for the prevalent American formula was “5S 
cialist equals Communist.’ 

Thus the United States, by its lack 
realism, made it easier for the Soviet Union 
to take over the satellites. But the lion's 
share of the credit must, of course, be con- 
ceded to the ons and plotting of the 
Rus ‘an leaders. In their master plan, Gé 
many p! payed ¢ he central role from oe 
The tipoff was Russia’s violent opp< 
the inclusion of France among the oc coup Ing 
powers. At Yalta the Soviet leaders 
and again made it plain that they did! 
want to replace a strong Germany ! 
strong France. Since no continents ul} 
except a strong France could ever h 
neutraliz Germany, it is evident that P 
even then was determined to use a sat 
Germany as the most direct means of 
suring Russian control of Europe. 

Obviously the small nations of 
including the eastern satellites, were | 
to object to any such project. But 5 
and Molotov made it quite plain at Yal 
the small nations wi ked 


uld not be asked ' 
they wanted, nor be told what Rt 


tic re< 


© Might 
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planned. (Indeed, Molotov once suggested 
irritably that the representatives of the 
United States stop worrying about public 
pinion and start telling the people what 
y were to do.) It was not surprising when 
the astern purges, arrests, and sentences soon 
its bega in “to thin the ranks of the democratic 
% ers in eastern Europe: They were labeled 
although most of them were 
mbers of the various anti-Communist so- 
cialist parties that Americans mistakenly 
iymped together with the Reds: 
i] this time—while they were steadily 
rking for the creation of a satellite Ger- 
.ny—the Russians carefully exploited the 
yall nations’ fear of Germany and the ob- 
is failure of the Americans to democra- 
their zone. In spite of the memory of 

















i- collaboration, this propaganda 
ine was effective, largely because the Ger- 
n record in eastern Europe was so horrible, 
al ft there by the Germans so bloody 
i painful, and the blackout of Russia’s 
| intentions toward Germany so tightly 
wn. But by autumn of 1948 some light 
to fall on the Russian intrigue to tilt 
r balance. 

began to drift in from eastern Ger- 
j t the Russians were quietly sponsor- 
1 movement for a strong and unified 
nation. To do this without creat- 
ion and hostility in the satellite 
, » USSR had to pursue a two-faced, 
$ two-voiced policy. Satellite newspapers con- 
tinued to be fed material which portrayed 
Russia as the protector of eastern Europe 
inst Germany; simultaneously, Russian- 
ed papers in Germany were campaign- 
n r revision of the German frontiers. 
‘ They were quiet about the eastern Oder- 
" neisse line, but they emphatically supported 
German claims to the Saar, and at every op- 
rtuz demanded the withdrawal of the 

Western powers, particularly the French. 
In the course of 1949 it became increasingly 
lear that Germany—the eastern part at first, 
» rest later—was being groomed for the 
tellite No.1. Nazis began to be re- 
ted in their old positions and promoted 
r ones, provided they made no fuss 
switching from one dictatorship to 
The people’s police became the 
for an armed force, and the banners 
d around the cities documented the 
; Of many that the difference be- 
tional socialism and national com- 
m was mostly a matter of nomen- 








While Dr. Benes was being given a state 
by the Communist government in 
E newspapers in the Soviet zone of 
Germany referred to him as a murderer of 
t Sudeten Germans. Apparently the 
rities agreed with those German 
I Some well-informed Germans, 
ther hand, had noted that Karl Krei- 
f ideologist for the present Czech 
used to be a Sudeten German sen- 
Evzen Erban, currently Minister 
1 Welfare, was at one time secretary- 
f a German-sponsored labor move- 
1 that Vaclav Kopecky, the Minister 
I nation, had on February 23, 1933, 
1 Hitler for his failure to liberate 
en Germans from the Czech repub- 
cky had spoken then for the small 
it of seif-determination, a slogan 
widely by Soviet propagandists, 
1 Soviet leaders at Yalta opposed the 
untries’ rights in the United Na- 
Even within Czechoslovakia, the 
hierarchy prepared for things to 
iitting into the party so many 
had collaborated with the Ger- 
the Communists became popu- 
vn as the immunists. 
lain away the speed-up in the satel- 
e f eastern Germany, the Soviets be- 
pepper the satellite countries with 
F t diatribes against the west German 
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government. Actually that speed-up became 
inevitable when the Communist timetable in 
France and Italy was upset, and especially 
when the whole structure of satellite solidar- 
ity was shaken by Tito’s desertion. Tito’s 
attractiveness to satellite Communists who 
feared Russo-German collaboration became 
a serious factor for the Politburo to contend 
with. One way it contended with it was by 
promoting German aims even more Vigor- 
ously. 

In a gigantic power-political game of this 
sort, an open switch of strategy calls for 
new security measures, particularly the pro- 
tection of the rear. The Kremlin promptly 
charged Red Army Marshal Konstantin K. 
Rokossovsky with the defense of Poland. Po- 
lish territory thereby became little more than 
a zone of communications between Russia 
and Germany, ready to function as such 
whenever the Russians decide to withdraw 
from eastern Germany. Few would be sur- 
prised if by that time the German “army 
of liberation” should show up again (it and 
its commander, General von Paulus, have 
been missing since Stalingrad) to supple- 
ment the people’s police with its elite 
Bereitschaften. 

The only reason why no Official change of 
command has taken place in Prague is that 
the Czech armies were placed under Moscow- 
dominated leadership in 1948, when prac- 
tically the entire RAF-trained air force was 
discharged. It has become an open se- 
cret, too, that a young Russian colonel has 
taken over the intelligence. 

The stage was set for the Russians’ final 
move in the maneuvering that started at 
Yalta with their stand against France. Un- 
der Stalin’s portrait Otto Grotewohl ad- 
dressed the east German people as the new 
chancellor. A personal message from Stalin 
underlining the special status of the new 
member of the family was read. An amnesty 
restored full political rights to almost all 
Nazis and ex-officers. The Communist press, 
which had formerly attacked west German 
reconstruction, now lit into the dismantling 
program. The peoples’ police intensified its 
recruiting drive, and staged Berlin’s first 
post-Hitler torchlight parade. 

By now it was time to tell the satellites 
and the peopie of Russia what had taken 
place; for now the double-face and double- 
talk had lost usefulness. Those who had 
flocked around the Kremlin for protection 
against a reconstructed Germany were told, 
on November 6, 1949, that their fears were 
no longer fashionable. “There can be no 
doubt,” said Georgi M. Malenkov, secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, “that with the 
peaceful policy of the German democratic 
republic and the peaceful policy of the Soviet 
Union—peace in Europe can be regarded as 
secured.” The new protector of the small 
satellites therefore was—Germany. 

Unquestionably, the satellites have a fair 
idea of the meaning of this line-up. The 
Germans announced almost at once that 
they were about to send trade missions to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, and they added 
promptly that the Kremlin had suggested 
such action. Unless Prague and Warsaw 
want to run the risk of being labeled “re- 
actionary” and “fascist” they had better roll 
out the red carpet. 

The eastern countries look with fear on 
Germany as a rival satellite, but Germany 
will not regard itself as a satellite at all. Al- 
though the new government may speak 
under the Soviet banner, it will see new op- 
portunity in the role of pawn-turned-master. 
To German professional soldiers, an army is 
an army, even if it may call itself temporarily 
the People’s Police. To German industrial- 
ists the market of eastern Europe is attrac- 
tive; the prospect of economic domination 
there is far more promising than in the 
Marshall plan area, where the emphasis is 
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on cooperation rather than on supremacy. 
The war has brought home to Germans the 
superiority of American industrial power, but 
they still feel technically ahead of the Rus- 
sians. 

Henceforth the lesser satellites will have 
more and more occasion to think of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop alliance, and what it 
meant to Poland in 1939. The question re- 
mains whether they will also realize that 
American policy has undergone a rather re- 
markable change since the early postwar 
days of bungling. Dr. Benes’ Socialists 
were abandoned to the Russians as unreliable 
“radicals,” but Tito has not been denied 
American aid despite the fact he plainly calls 
himself a Communist. Land reforms in Italy 
have finally been given American approval. 
Economic “infiltration” into the eastern 
countries has just been recommended by 
Marshall plan officials. There are real in- 
dications that American policy planners are 
shedding both impractical idealism and 
pliant defeatism. 

These are vital developments; for if the 
Polish Socialist and the Czech National So- 
cialist begin to realize that a new link— 
perhaps an underground alliance—with the 
west is not a tie-in sale with laissez-faire 
capitalism, he may at last see an alternative. 
The United States this time did not ‘insist 
that Tito hold free elections and declare 
democracy overnight. Our Government ap- 
parently is learning that white and black are 
unusual colors in the spectrum of European 
power politics; that various shades of gray 
must be tolerated to prevent them from 
turning darker. 
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Development of the Snake River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the greatest developments remain- 
ing to be undertaken by our Government 
is improvement of Snake River between 
its junctions with Columbia River at 
Pasco, Wash., and the confluence of the 
Clearwater and the Snake River at 
Lewiston, Idaho. For years the Snake 
River has been navigated during the 
high-water season between Portland, 
Oreg., and Lewiston, Idaho. Congress in 
its wisdom has authorized the construc- 
tion of a series of multipurpose dams on 
the Snake River navigable the year 
round up to Lewiston, Idaho. 

ecently I appeared before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in support of 
the appropriation to construct the Snake 
River Dam at Ice Harbor. My statement 
nade before the Appropriations. Com- 
mittee is submitted herewith for the 
consideration of my colleagues: 
STATEMENT OF Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, a REp- 

RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE oF 

IpaHO, BEFORE THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 

COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 22, 1950 
ICE HARBOR DAM AND LOCK, LOWER SNAKE RIVER 

Mr. Wuite. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this 
opportunity to speak before this committe 
We have an empire to make in the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers in the Northwest, that 
needs the irrigation water, electric power, 
and building material of all kinds in the Co- 
lumbia Basin, 
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Chairman McKEtuiar. You want a multi- 
ple-purpose project; is that it? 

Mr. WHITE. Multiple-purpose dam. 

Before proceeding further, I would like to 
present for the record a statement Covering 
this subject. 

yhairman McKeE.xiar. Without objection, 

vill be placed into the record at this point. 

ne statement referred to is as follows:) 

i 1irman and gentlemen of the com- 

this statement is made in behalf of 

‘bor dam and lock on the lower 

River, and is the first of four dams au- 

rized by Public Law 14 of the Seventy- 

ninth Congress, approved March 2, 1945. It 

been apprcved by the United States engi- 

, the Bureau of the Budget, and is the 

y authorized multipurpose self-liquidat- 

ect in the entire Northwest for which 

itions have not yet been made and 
tion started. 

inderstand it, the principal objective 

of rivers and harbors legislation is to im- 

rove navigation and prevent floods; and the 

dams meet those qualifications 

perfectly than any project in the Pacific 

thwest, in addition to supplying sufficient 

r to liquidate the entire cost. 
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“FLOOD LOSS IN COLUMBIA RIVER 
in the 
River is $26,000,000, and in the 
flood of 1948 the property damage was 
ed at $100,000,000 in addition to tak- 
50 lives. Nothing has 
1e since that tragic flood to give any 
nce that such a flood would not recur. 
1ake River is the largest tributary 
lumbia, supplying slightly more 
e-fifth of the main annual run-off 
columbia River. It rises in north- 
yoming, travels the entire State of 
‘rigating some 2,000,000 acres on the 
efore joining the Columbia is 
almon and Clearwater Rivers 
Le confluence of the Snake and 
ia Rivers is 140 miles below Lewiston, 
1d it is often the floodwaters of the 
hich created flood hazards in the 
lumbia River in the vicinity of Port- 
Jreg., and Vancouver and Longview, 


“LOCATION OF LOCKS AND DAMS 

“The four authorized dams and locks on 
the Snake River are between the confluence 
of these two rivers and Lewiston, and will 
contribute materially toward controlling 
these floodwaters. These dams would also 
contribute greatly to navigation by provid- 
ing slack water between Lewiston, Idaho, and 
the Columbia River and on down to the 
mouth of the Columbia River at Astoria, 
Oreg., a distance of 495 miles. 

“This is not an entirely new navigation 
project, but merely the authorization to 
finish a project which is already 90 percent 
completed, because navigation between the 
Pacific Ocean and Lewiston has been carried 
on for exactly 100 years. We merely want 
channel improvements that will remove some 
of the hazards so that navigation for this 
entire 495 miles can be carried on at all sea- 
sons of the year with a greater degree of 
safety and economy. 

“River navigation from the Pacific Ocean 
to Umatilla Landing, Oreg., is already a 
reality and the completion of the McNary 
Dam will provide slack-water navigation to 
the mouth of the Snake River and the four 
authorized dams on the Snake River, of 
which Ice Harbor is the first to be con- 
structed, will provide slack-water naviga- 
tion for the 140 miles from the mouth of 
Snake River to Lewiston, Idaho. 

“The savings to farmers and businessmen 
by the reduction of freight rates on the Co- 
lumbia River from Umatilla Landing (site 
of McNary Dam) are already tremendous; 
and since 75 percent of the potential river 
tonnage in and out of this inland empire is 
above McNary Dam, these four Snake River 


cams will increase the potential tonnage 300 
percent. Fully 90 percent of this potential 
tonnage would not, under any circumstances, 
move over the railroads because freight rates 
would be prohibitive. Much of this would 
be in the shape of Government-owned tim- 
ber, low-grade ores, lime, and phosphate from 
Government-owned land on which the Fed- 
eral Government would receive substantial 
returns. 


“NEED FOR RAW MATERIALS SHIPPED BY RIVER 


“Most of these raw materials will be needed 
to improve the farms and build the towns 
which will spring up on the nearby Columbia 
Basin project where the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is preparing to irrigate 1,250,000 acres 
with waters from the Grand Coulee Dam. 

“In addition to contributions to flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, and reclama- 
tion, Ice Harbor dam and lock, upon com- 
pletion, will produce 260,000 kilowatts of 
hydroelectric power so sorely needed in the 
Pacific Northwest, and also increase the firm 
power at down-river projects like McNary 
Dam and Bonneville Dam by smoothing out 
and keeping uniform the river flow. 

“I will leave it to the United States engi- 
neers and others to expl..in the details of this 
project, and to assure you that the fishing 
industry will be adequately protected by fish 
ladders similar to those which operate so 
successfully to carry salmon over the Bonne- 
ville Dam on the way to their spawning 
waters. But I want to say to this committee 
that no other project under consideration so 
perfectly combines flood control, navigation, 
irrigation, and reclamation as the Ice Harbor 
Dam and lock. 

“While the benefits to navigation, reclama- 
tion, and flood control would alone justify 
this development, the hydroelectric fower 
developed at Ize Harbor will return to the 
United States Treasury 85 percent of the 
entire cost of this project. 


“AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING 


“We have an empire in the makin~ on the 
Columbia and Snake Rivers in the Northwest 
that needs irrigation waters, electric power, 
and building materials of all kinds. In the 
area around the confluence of the Coiumbia 
and Snake Rivers at Pasco, Wash., and the 
immense territory where the Clearwater and 
Salmon Rivers flow into the Snake River at 
and near Lewiston, Idaho, we have between 
the main lines of the transcontinental rail- 
roads, the Northern Pacific Railway on the 
south and the main line of the Great North- 
ern Railway on the north, there are 1,125,000 
acres of fertile land in the Columbia Basin 
that is soon to be watered by the construc- 
tion of a reclamation project. This project 
has cost our Government for the construc- 
tion of the Grand Coulee Dam, the storage 
reservoirs, and diversion canals over 
$200,000,000. 

“Thousands of farm families are eagerly 
awaiting the completion of this project to 
move into the sagebrush land and add an- 
other western empire to the fast-growing 
western communities. Productive farms, 
towns, and cities will spring up, prosper, and 
grow in this new farming area. 

“Up river from Pasco and Lewiston in a 
drainage of the Snake, Clearwater, and Sal- 
mon Rivers there is a vast area containing a 
great abundance of undeveloped natural re- 
sources, mostly in Government ownership, 
potential waterpower, timber, lime, building 
stone, iron, copper, lead, zinc, and anti- 
mony—all awaiting development and cheap 
water transportation to market. 

“Complementary to the Columbia Basin 
development now nearing completion, our 
Government has spent vast sums to improve 
the lower Columbia River for navigation by 
constructing locks at Bonneville, Celio Canal 
at The Dalles, and the McNary Dam near 
Umatilla Landing. The completion of the 
McNary Dam will open the Columbia for 
navigation to the mouth of the Snake River 
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at Pasco. This will give an outlet to th. 
wheat and farm products of the Walla Wa), 
and Pasco countries, but the wheat and farm 
products of the rich Camas Prairie and lars 
farming country surrounding Lewiston, to. 
gether with all the vast industrial resources 
of central Idaho and eastern Oregon above 
Lewiston, is still awaiting development ang 
cheap water transportation to market. 

“Congress has recognized the necd for the 
utilization of this natural river highway ¢ 
float the building materials so aboundant jn 
central Idaho to where it can be used jy 
building the towns, cities, and farmsteads 
down river on the Columbia Basin project; 
and the transportation of the farm anq 
manufactured products to coastal markets, 
by authorizing the construction of the neces. 
sary navigation and multipurpose dam on 
the Snake River between the mouth of the 
Snake River at Pasco and the confluence of 
the Clearwater at Lewiston. 

“Money, $12,000,000, for the construction 
of the first of these dams at Ice Harbor ha, 
been authorized but has been left out of 
the appropriation bill now under considera. 
tion. 

“I most earnestly urge that the item for 
the construction of Ice Harbor Dam be re. 
stored and the appropriation be made so 
that construction work can be started with- 
out further delay.” 


EXPANDING DEVELOPMENT OF SNAKE RIVER BASIN 


Mr. WuiTE. In supplement of what my 
good neighbor and friend, Senator Mac- 
NUSON, said about the use of power, the need 
of power in this country, in the first place, 
we have two of the greatest atomic-energy 
plants in the United States, one at Hanford, 
and the other one building now in Idaho. 
They are going to be great consumers of 
power. 

Now, as to the need for aluminum, the 
power generated on the Columbia River and 
its tributaries in the Northwest is the main 
dependence of our Government in process- 
ing aluminum for national defense. You 
will recall that during the war, bauxite, the 
raw material from which aluminum is made, 
was brought from South America to con- 
centrating plants located in Alabama and 
Louisiana, where it was reduced to alumina 
(aluminum-oxide), and then these concen- 
trates had to be shipped all the way across 
the United States to plants in the North- 
west where the needed hydroelectric power 
was available. 

We have been all through that in wartime, 
and we know that it is absolutely essential 
that we have power and plenty of power to 
manufacture aluminum for our airplanes and 
supply the atomic-energy plants in Idaho 
and Washington State. 

We are now dealing with one of the best 
means in the United States to bring power 
supply for the defense of our country. 

In addition to that, I want to point out 
to you gentlemen on this map, which em- 
braces half the State of Montana, the whole 
State of Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, 
what the Columbia River means to our great 
country. We are now finishing up a $200,- 
000,000 development in the Columbia Basin. 
We built first the Grand Coulee Dam to 
supply the power, and then we constructed 
the storage reservoirs. We constructed the 
diversion dams or canal, reservoirs to bring 
water to this Columbia Basin on 1,200,000 
acres of land. 

It is just a start in the development. 
There will be cities, towns, farmsteads, roads, 
and streets that must have material. We 
have that material close at hand. 

A little way up the Snake River we have, 
at Lewiston, Idaho, the biggest sawmill in 
the world. The Government owns this vast 
area of national forests that is full of mineral 
deposits, and I have taken the trouble to 
indicate to you on this map the kind of 
metals or minerals we have, They include 
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, lead, copper, zinc, antimony, 
mercury, molybdenum, cobalt, 
ese, phosphate, iron, and portland 





We had just above Lewiston a cement plant 
that is making commercial cement. We have 
ir building stone, and timber. 
r xything in central Idaho is mostly in 
G vernment ownership. The outlet to this 
treasure house, this storehouse of the Na- 
wealth is down the Snake River and 
, down the Columbia. 
W ve made a wonderful improvement in 
mbia River for navigation. We built 
at Bonneville. We have improved 
ed place where the salmon are 
much trouble getting over the dam. 


UMATILLA LOCK, M’NARY DAM, COLUMBIA RIVER 


We are now building a lock at Umatilla, 
McNary Dam, This is nearing com- 

pleti which would bring transportation all 
the way up to the confluence of the Snake 


Ri and the Columbia at Lewiston. That 
would drain all that vast area of timber 
country, mining country. 

And there we have also the wonderful 
Kal prairie with all thi- wheat. 

We need this dam, It is the greatest de- 


velopment to come to our country, to be built 
in th untry. This series of dams in the 
Ice Harbor project will open up the country, 
een done in the Southern and North- 


I have here a picture of a drawbridge show- 

1 u that at Lewiston in high water they 

ite all the way up to Lewiston. Boats 

h eady gone up that river. It is noth- 

ing new, but we simply want to make it a 
ind propostion. 

Then we also have here a picture of a 
barge taking oil up the river and bringing 
back wheat. Then we have here a picture 

rain elevators that run wheat down to 


» right in the initial period of de- 
in the Northwest. With the peo- 
ple flocking out here to settle on this land, 
with the 1,200,000 acres now just in the eve 
ement, we need this Ice Harbor Dam 

r power, for navigation, and also to supply 
water to the thirsty land. 

I not going into the details of what has 
been done. Ice Harbor is the only authorized 
dam in the United States for which no ap- 
propriation has been made. The money was 
dropped out of the appropriation bill and we 

I ¥ you at this time to restore it. If 
it is 1 red, we will be on our way with one 

the best projects in the United States, in 

y opinion. 

I thank you. 


Chairman McKetuar. Are there any ques- 
t ntlemen? 
We are very much obliged to you, sir. 





Behind the False Front of the Central 
Arizona Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
perienced buyer takes nothing for 
eranted. He ignores window dressing 
and gingerbread, and he looks behind 
false fronts. Whether his contemplated 
purchase is a horse, a house, or an irriga- 
tion project he applies this principle of 
Operation, 

I have gone behind the scenes of the 
ed central Arizona project, H. R. 
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934, and what I have discovered, Mr. 
Speaker, I hesitate to describe as as- 
tounding, for that is an inadequate word. 

The concealed facts of this proposed 
project are nothing short of alarming. 
They present a serious threat to the sta- 
bility of our national economy. 

The State of Arizona has asked us, the 
Congress, to buy the largest reclama- 
tion rescue project ever-proposed. The 
original cost would be somewhere close 
to a billion and a half dollars. When I 
say that the State of Arizona has asked 
us to buy this project, I mean just that, 
because we would be spending Federal 
tax money for it, and there would be no 
chance that this Government might ever 
be reimbursed. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I shall not deal 
here with either the technical or finan- 
cial infeasibility of this proposed project. 
That already has been done to a great 
extent, and it will be done to a greater 
extent in the near future. 

Today I propose to take this House of 
Representatives on a short tour behind 
the scenes of the Central Arizona Proj- 
ect and to recount the shocking facts I 
have uncovered in my investigation. 

I intend to charge, and to prove my 
charges, that: 

First, the proposed central Arizona 
project is a land speculator’s heaven on 
earth. 

Second, that water is wanted in the 
project area primarily to save thousands 
of acres that were rushed into production 
during the war. 

Third, that these thousands of acres 
were irrigated only to take advantage of 
high wartime prices; that it was known 
then that the water being used would 
soon be exhausted; and that these lands 
could have no adequate water supply 
without depriving other lands long 
developed. 

Fourth, that hundreds of pumps were 
installed to take out underground water 
when warnings already had been issued 
that such mining of water would place 
established irrigation areas in dire 
jeopardy. 

Fifth, that for years a wanton waste 
of underground water continued, but 
even so only a wartime shortage of ma- 
terials prevented the installation of hun- 
dreds of additional pumps. 

Sixth, that the entire project is de- 
signed to bring fortunes to big land- 
owners. 

Seventh, that these big landowners 
and speculators will not pay any of the 
cost of the project, but would receive it 
as a gift. 

Eighth, that there is no water in the 
Colorado River available for the pro- 
posed Arizona project. That the Ari- 
zona promoters are attempting, not only 
to raid the National Treasury but to take 
water for their nefarious scheme from 
California’s legal share of the Colorado 
River. They are seeking to have this 
Congress repudiate contracts between 
the United States Government and the 
State of California, contracts which 
years ago awarded to California the 
share of Colorado River water upon 
which the economic security of 5,000,000 
persons now depends. 

The term “rescue project” as I have 
used it here is not mine. It is Arizona’s 
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own description of the proposed project. 
The Arizona promoters are deceitful in 
their use of the term. They do not tell 
the whole story of the “rescue.” They 
have dressed up their plan and given it 
a fine glossy coat. But when one lifts 
the hood and looks inside the truth is 
revealed. ° 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is that the cen- 
tral Arizona project is designed to “res- 
cue” wartime speculators, to continue 
their fortune making, and to make it 
possible for more speculation, all at the 
expense of other States. 

For some time now we have been 
drenched in the propaganda of the Ari- 
zona promoters. We have heard their 
pitiful plea that unless they get their 
project civilization will be set back. We 
have been given terrible pictures of 
ragged and hungry men, women, and 
children trudging desert roads, their 
once charming homes and fruitful acres 
turned bleak with the curse of devastat- 
ing drought. The tragic plight of 
Europe’s displaced persons was not to be 
compared with the terrible conditions 
of Arizona’s homeless, driven to wander- 
ing because they had used up all water 
God had given them. 

That, gentlemen, is all unadulterated 
hog wash. 

Now, what was this desert land wort! 
before the speculators began “mining” 
water for it, for the purpose of making 
millions during the war? 

Well, in 1940, ordinary unirrigated 
farm land adjacent to an established 
Arizona reclamation project was worth 
at the most about $50 an acre. With 
water on it the value of this land imme- 
diately rose to $300 an acre. 

This was land outside established proj- 
ects but within the area of the potential 
central Arizona project. Land more re- 
mote from a known, dependable under- 
ground water source was worth less. 

To get water on this desert land, 
underground wells and pumps had to be 
installed. What did one of these instal- 
lations cost? It cost all the way from 
$18,000 to $20,000. 

Well you might ask right here how a 
farmer could afford such investments? 
I shall tell you. He could afford them, 
and the banks would help him, because 
the return on the money invested was 
swift and certain. Crops grow the year 
round in this area, and with wartime 
prices for agricultural products the in- 

yestment was quickly paid off. 

This was no long-time gamble. This 
Was sure money, and big, certain profit. 

But what was happening meanwhile 
to the underground water table? It was 
going down steadily, and there was n 
supply to replace it. 

Who cared? Who cared about the 
immediate years to come? Not the Ari- 
zona speculators. Not the Arizona banks. 
Not even the Arizona government, which 
sold State lands willy-nilly, cashing in 
while the sun of inflation brightly shone. 

There was no law in Arizona governing 
the taking of water from underground 
basins. Anybody could sink wells and 
pump water out, and the State did not 
care. Sink the wells and pump out the 
water, get the cash, and to hell with the 
future. That was the program. 
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All during the war, when they were 
cashing in and getting rich by spending 
their capital water, the Arizona pro- 
moters, the State officials, and the big 
landowners had a slick idea up their col- 
lective sleeve. Even as they drove down 
more wells they were working out the 
plans for the so-called central Arizona 
project. 

“Don’t worry, boys,” they said. “Sink 
all the wells you want. Don’t think 
about the future. We've got that all 
worked out. What we’ve worked out is 
a dilly of ascheme. It’ll be like shooting 
sitting ducks. , 

“Now, listen close. Here’s the racket. 
We're going to take the vater we need 
away from California. We'll be desper- 
ate, see. We'll be drowning in a sea of 
sand, not water. Our land is going back 
to desert. That’s what we'll yell. Save 
us. Save our kiddies from this awful 
fate. The Congress will go for that. 
You know, people in distress. The dry 
well and the dust in the eyes stuff. 
Never mind about what California will 
do. We'll get the water, because Cali- 
fornia ain’t using it all right now, and 
water should go where it can be used 
right now, not in years to come. Never 
mind that California has built projects 
to use this water in the future. Didn't 
we tell you what to do with the future? 

“What en idea, eh? So go ahead and 
pump, boys. Pump day and night. 
California and the United States Treas- 
ury will pay the bill.” 

In some respects the psychology of 
the Arizona schemers must be com- 
menced. For instance, they joined up 
with the Pureau of Reclamation, each 
putting out some money, to -oncoct a 
report on the proposed project. This 
was just dandy with the Bureau. 

Today in the Bureau of Reclamation 
we find a group of men who have one 
paramount idea in mind. That is to 
perpetuate themselves and their policies. 
To do this they must have immense, 
long-range projects, projects that will 
take a generation to construct, and they 
must have absolute control of those proj- 
ects. For, by controlling these projects 
they control the people, their lives, and 
their economy. 

What happened? The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation issued a report advocating the 
Arizona project, but despite its craving 
for power the Bureau found it necessary 
to leave open a hatch door or two for a 
possible escape. Using a weasel’s pen, 
the Bureau buried some qualifyirg 
phreses and statements deep in its re- 
port. The Bureau admitted there might 
be no water for the proposed Arizona 
project because California challenged 
Arizona’s claims to the Colorado River 
water. If the contentions of California 
were correct, said the Bureau, there 
would be no dependable water for the 
Arizona diversion. 

That fact did not stop either the Bu- 
reau or the Arizona promoters from ask- 
ing Congress for more than a billion dol- 
lars to build a project for which there 
might be no water. Not at all. The Bu- 
reau and Arizona went right ahead. 

Get the water first, and then let Cali- 
fornia squawk. 

During the period of wild expansion 
and wanton pumping Arizona had no 


law governing the taking of water from 
underground basins, Anybody who had 
some land could sink wells and pump all 
the water they wanted, and the State 
did not care a hang. Sink the wells 
and pump the water, get the cash, 
That was the program. 

Let us look at the record: 

In the Bureau of Reclamation report 
on the Arizona project we find this on 
page R-6: 

There being no statute to control pump- 
ing from the ground-water basins in the 
State of Arizona, exploitation of the ground- 
water resources followed with increasing 
rapidity. * * * Asa result of district and 
private drilling operations, the number of 
irrigation wells in the central Arizona proj- 
ect area increased from about 400 in 1920 to 
750 in 1930, and to more than 1,100 in 1940. 
Since then, intensive drilling has taken 
place and by 1946 about 1,700 wells were 
used as a source of irrigation water. 

* * * during the period of 1940-44 the 
average annual pumpage exceeded the safe 
annual yield of the ground-water basins by 
an estimated 468,400 acre-feet a year. 


In the Bureau’s report History of Rec- 
lamation the following statement may be 
read: 

Beginning in about 1935 pumping over the 
entire area increased at an alarming rate. 

Soon after 1935, concern was being ex- 
pressed over the gradual but continual low- 
ering of the water table. It had become ap- 
parent that the ground-water supply was 
not inexhaustible. ‘This seems only to have 
stimulated competition and the race was on 
for the water stored in the several under- 
ground reservoirs. Irrigation wells were 
drilled and pumps installed in all districts, 

* * * individuals and irrigation or- 
ganizations vied during and after the war 
for the services of the limited number of 
well-drilling outfits. 


A. L. Bartlett, president of the Pinal 
County Farm Bureau, told the Eightieth 
Congress in 1947: 

During the last 6 years the yearly draft on 
ground water has increased to such an ex- 
tent that water requirements for the area 
now under cultivation are drawn from re- 
serves in ground-water supply, the draft be- 
ing greatly in excess of the amount re- 
charged into the ground-water reservoir. 

About 1940 it became apparent that the 
safe yield of the basin was being overdrawn. 
With the beginning of the recent war period 
the bringing in of new land continued at an 
increased rate and with the intensive crop 
program practiced during the past 6 years 
the yearly draft on ground water has in- 
creased to such an extent that water require- 
ments for the area now under cultivation are 
drawn from reserves in ground-water supply. 


J. H. Moeur, president of the Arizona 
Reclamation Association, and an official 
of the National Reclamation Association, 
told the Seventy-eighth Congress in 
1944: 


The underground water now being pumped 
for irrigation is largely in excess of the re- 
charge to the different underground basins, 
and hence the underground-water supply is 


being rapidly depleted. 
are continued, 
encountered. 


If present practices 
serious difficulties will be 


At the same hearings Ray Killian, sec- 
retary of the Roosevelt Water Conserva- 
tion District, said: 

During the past 5 years the water table has 


lowered an additional 20 feet on the average 
throughout the district. 
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And J. H. Sossamon, of the Queey 
Creek irrigation district, testified in the 
past 6 years the underground-water leve] 
in his area had dropped over 20 feet, 
and that this “shows we are drawing 
water in that district beyond replace. 
ment of the underground flow. If it is to 
be continued, some of the land will haye 
to go out of cultivation.” 

John W. White, a grower of the Eloy 
area, stated: 

All I have to say is our water level is drop. 
ping very rapidly * * * and if we keep 
on pumping water out in my estimate there 
won't be any there in a couple of years, 


I might cite many more statements of 
this kind, but these will serve to illus- 
trate that Arizona well knew what was 
being done, and that Arizona continued 
to plunder her own water treasury with. 
out abatement. 

The State government of Arizona 
knew, too, and cooperated in the plun- 
dering. 

In substantiation of this charge, I shall 
refer to the records of the Eloy and 
Maricopa areas in the Pinal unit out- 
side the San Carlos project. 

The certificates of purchase issued by 
the State land office in Phoenix for 
these sections were inspected. From 
these certificates a compilation was made 
of all land purchased from the State 
by private parties during the years 1939 
to 1947, inclusive. 

From the county assessor’s cffice of 
Pinal County data were obtained that 
showed which of these lands were irri- 
gated by pumps during these same years, 

Let us look at the totals. 

In the year 1939, in these areas, 32,- 
532 acres were irrigated by pumping 
underground water. 

In the year 1940 a total of 24,054 addi- 
tional acres were brought under pump 
water. : 

In the year 1941, when we entered the 
war, 18,446 new acres were brought in. 

The new acreage brought under pump 
water in 1942 was 17,087. 

New materials for wells and pumps, 


as well as well-drilling labor, became 


scarce, and in 1943 only 7,029 new acres 
could be added, irrigated from under- 
ground wells. The new acreage for 1944, 
for these reasons, was only 6,388. 

But in 1945, the year the war ended, 
material and labor became more avail- 
able, and the dream of the central Ari- 
zona project was forming in the minds 
of the speculators and big landowners. 
In 1945 a total of 25,566 new acres were 
cultivated by pumps. The total of new 
acreage increased even more in 1946—to 
28,067 new acres. 

I have already presented evidence to 
show that this reckless expansion and 
profiteering was carried on in the face 
of knowledge that the underground 
water would soon be exhausted. That, 
as I have said, did not stop either the 
speculators or the State government 
from continuing their program of de- 
struction. 

So, in the years 1939 to 1946, a total 
of 159,149 acres were added to the draft 
on a constantly diminishing reserve. 
This was done deliberately, with knowl- 
edge that there were no surface streams 
to replace the accumulations of geologi- 
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cal ages that were being mined by the 
pumps put down in these 7 years to irri- 
gate that 159,000 acres of desert. A 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand acres 
were thus brought into irrigation in just 
this one unit of the project to take ad- 
vantage of high prices and with no 
regard for the future. 

But this Eloy-Maricopa unit is just a 
small part of the story. 

Let me read a few words about Pinal 
County expansion from Arizona’s own 
propaganda book on the central Arizona 
project. It is called Presenting the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project to You, and on page 
67 the Pinal County Research Committee 
states that in 1936 only 75,000 acres were 
irrigated in that county, and continues: 

In 1941 there were 110,000 acres of land 
{rrigated, and in 1946 approximately 300,000 
acres were under cultivation and irrigated 
principally by pumped water. * * * Water 
was withdrawn from underground reservoirs 
at a rate of 188 percent of the 1940 with- 
drawal. 


On Arizona’s own figures, the expan- 
sion from 1941 to 1946 was thus 190,000 
acres. This was desert land, known to 
have no surface water supply. Until 
1948 there was no State statute which 
might effect control over the sinking of 
new irrigation wells. A landowner could 
install as Many pumps as he needed, 
regardless of the fact he might be con- 
tributing to the destruction of the under- 
ground basin beneath an entire area. 
Underground basins must be replenished 
the same as water in the radiator of an 
automobile; otherwise production stops. 

The Arizona speculators and big land- 
owners are continuing to destroy their 
underground reserves. Now this is where 
the central Arizona project steps in to 
save them. 

They want 1,200,000 acre-feet of water 
from the Colorado River that does not 
belong to Arizona, that belongs to Cali- 
fornia. They are demanding this water 
admittedly to “rescue” their lands. 

No, they do not want to stop pumping. 
They have invested immense amounts of 
money in pumps costing all the way from 
$18,000 to $30,000 each, and they have 
invested money in lines and stations to 
bring power to those pumps. They do 
not want to abandon this huge invest- 
ment, even if they made it to make a kill- 
ing in the wartime boom, and even 
though many of them have got back their 
investment several times over. 

This is what they want: 

They want the Colorado River water 
primarily to replenish the underground 
basins that they deliberately overdrew 
for wartime profits. They want this 
Water in other areas to supplement the 
I impe d water by flowing to their fields 
on the surface, and then going into the 
underground basins. 

They want this water to “rescue” their 
wartime speculations. 

. . Speaker, they want water that be- 
‘hss to California to perpetuate a 
cheme born of the vicissitudes of war 
ha nutured on wanton destruction 
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ago the water Arizona seeks from 
rado River was awarded to Cal- 

Federal contracts. And be- 
the sanctity of these contracts, 
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the people of California have obligated 
themselves to pay debts amounting to 
more than half a billion dollars for pro- 
jects to bring Colorado River water to 
their cities and farms. 

These Federal contracts are instru- 
ments of Federallaw. Are we—the Con- 
gress—going to repudiate these instru- 
ments which we once sanctioned? Are 
we going to destroy these contracts to 
give water to a group of land sharks and 
water brigands? 

Are we going to condone a gigantic 
project that is conceived of misrepre- 
sentation and humbug? 

Are we going to take from 5,000,000 
people in southern California the eco- 
nomic security we once gave to them? 
Are we going to jeopardize the future 
of millions of people, billions of dollars’ 
worth of industrial developments, and 
more billions of dollars’ worth of agri- 
culture in California, for a handful of 
landowners in Arizona? 

Are we going to hand these Arizona 
despoilers $1,500,000,000? 

I ask you, look into this rescue proj- 
ect as I have done. I know that you 
will close the glossy book of Arizona 
propaganda and say, as I have said: 

“This fantastic scheme will be de- 
feated.” 





Mr. Lie Forgets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington News of yesterday, March 
22, 1950, I find reduced to its simplest 
and understandable language a classic 
example of straight thinking at its best, 
by Ludwell Denny. 

The eloquence of Trygve Lie address- 
ing the B’nai B'rith delegates was so im- 
pressive as to confound the average lis- 
tener and even lead him to believe that a 
solution was being offered for the Russo- 
American deadlock. 

It required the penetrating and ana- 
lytical mind of Ludwell Denny to point 
out the obvious fallacies of the United 
Nations Secretary. Mr. Denny most ably 
points the way, and the only way, to an 
understanding rather than appeasement. 

The article reprinted herewith speaks 
for itself and I commend it to the mem- 
bership of this House, especially the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: 

Mr. Lis ForGeEtTs 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

Nothing will come of United Nations Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie’s proposed 20-year 
program for American-Russian conciliation, 
in the judgment of diplomats here. 

In suggesting negotiation which requires 
honest give-and-take by both sides, Mr. Lie 
specified “I do not mean by negotiation sur- 
render or appeasement by either side.” But 
it is pointed out here that unless Russia sur- 
renders on her policies of aggression, subver- 
sion, and obstruction, any settlement would 
involve appeasement. 
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Mr. Lie distorts rather than clarifies the 
situation. His premise that the struggle is 
between the United States and Russia, and 
that they are both at fault, is fallacious. 
Doubtless Mr. Lie thinks this is a sign of 
his nonpartisanship or neutrality. But, re- 
gardiess of his intent, this helps Russian 
propaganda. 

The conflict is not essentially between the 
United States and Russia, but between the 
UN—the entire non-Soviet world—and Rus- 
sia. The United States, as the major demo- 
cratic power, carries most of the burden of 
defense. But our Nation, being farther away 
and stronger, is in less danger than weaker 
Europe and Asia. 

The issue is not that Stalin is in conflict 
with some exclusive American policy, but 
rather that he is violating all the major al- 
lied agreements and treaties. 

Mr. Lie in asking the United States to 
negotiate with Russia on a basis of honest 
give-and-take, apparently is forgetting three 
things: 

In the allied agreements, in the satellite 
treaties, and in the UN Charter—all of which 
Stalin is now breaking—the western powers 
did the giving and he did the taking. In 
effect they gave Russia most of eastern Eu- 
rope and the strategic points of China. They 
gave him extra representation in the UN; 
they gave him veto power with which to 
paralyze or kill that body. 

There is nothing left which the United 
States can honestly give Stalin, even though 
it got something in return. Any such deal 
between Washington and Moscow would in- 
evitably be at the expense of others. Wash- 
ington has neither the lawful authority nor 
the moral right to legalize Stalin’s violations 
of international agreements. Washington 
lacks the power—as well as the will—to sanc- 
tify Stalin’s aggressions. 

For legitimate negotiations there is no need 
of a Lie plan or any other. The facilities 
already exist im abundance. There are 
American and allied representatives in Mos- 
cow, and Soviet diplomats in the allied capi- 
tals. There is the UN, which is directly in- 
volved, as the proper seat of negotiations. 

It is Russia that has walked out on the 
UN—not the United States nor its allies. 





Housing Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it was a great disappointment 
to me to have the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 155 to 108, wipe out of 
the Housing Act of 1950, title I, or the 
new cooperative section. This was ac- 
complished by the combined vote of the 
Republicans and the southern Demo- 
crats. The final vote on the bill, shorn 
of this new feature, was 361 to 10. Dis- 
regarding a special appeal from Presi- 
dent Truman, from the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and or- 
ganized labor, the bill’s objectors did 
not waiver in their opposition. The Re- 
publicans and southern Democrats voted 
title I out of the bill. It is important to 
note that they offered no substitute nor 
any provision that would afford housing 
for the middle-income families. ‘e 
there no middle-income families in their 
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districts? Or could it be that their de- 
sire to kill every Administration bill 
transcends their responsibility to their 
districts? 

The President, in his 1950 State of the 
Union message, wisely asked Congress to 
pass a Housing bill designed to supple- 
ment existing housing legislation in or- 
der to provide relief and assistance for 
the forgotten class of our citizenry, 
the middle-income group—those who 
earn between $2,800 and $4,400. This 
group comprises one-third of the na- 
tional population, the backbone of the 
Jation. What benefits them, benefits 
our Nation. 

By the use of housing cooperatives 
and similar nonprofit organizations, title 
I would have provided good housing for 
middie-income families at a monthly 
cost which such families could afford to 
pay. These cooperatives or similar non- 
profit organizations would have made 
possible a savings in management and 
operation not generally attainable in 
the case of rental projects operated for 
profit. Opponents of this bill claimed 
it was socialistic. They overlooked the 
fact that cooperatives are widely used by 
those in the high income brackets and 
this they do not consider socialistic. 
Title I was an endeavor to encourage 
free enterprise to invest capital, guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. No 
subsidy was involved. Safeguards were 
provided against the use of cooperatives 
for speculative purposes. They combined 
the best features gained in the course of 
15 years of experience in two of our 
successful agencies administering gov- 
ernmental assistance to private enter- 
prise and to housing—the Federal Home 
Loan Banks and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

The action of the House of Represent- 
atives in destroying the cooperative 
housing feature of this bill was a blow, 
not to the Administration, but to the 
people of the United States who right- 
fully looked to Congress for a solution 
to their housing problems. 


Milk Ride 


Study Indicates Mail, 
Rails at Expense of Passengers 


Pets, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Wall Street Journal, Pacific coast 
edition, for July 6, 1949: 

Stupy INDICATES MAIL, Pets, MILK Ripe RaILs 
AT EXPENSE OF PASSENGERS—CARRIERS’ PLEAS 
FOR HIGHER FARES, FREIGHT AND EXPRESS 
Rates May BE AFFECTED—LOTs OF Rep INK 
IN 1948 

(By M. M. Diefenderfer) 

WasHINGTON.—The man in the parlor car 

ay be paying part of the fare for the pet 


dog, the can of milk, and the bag of letters 
in the head end of his passenger train. 

The head end is the front section:cf rail- 
road cars separating the locomotive from 
coaches and pullmans. It carries mail, ex- 
press, packages, pets, milk, and cream— 
everything but people. 

Interstate Commerce Commission econo- 
mists believe the head-end load is dead beat- 
ing on passenger fares. If they're right, it 
means train passengers are bearing more than 
their share of the costs of running these 
trains. 

Preliminary findings of a confidential study 
now under way at the ICC bear out the theory 
that charges for nonpassenger items don't 
always cover costs of carrying them. If the 
finished study shows people are more than 
paying their way at today’s passenger rates, 
it will have far-reaching effects on the costs 
of sending anything by rail—either in freight 
cars or faster passenger trains. 


WOULD AFFECT ICC DECISION 


Immediately, confirmation of these 
thoughts would dampen the likelihood that 
60 eastern railroads will get the 12.5 percent 
increase in passenger fares that they’re seek- 
ing. But all railroads might get more mail 
pay from the Government. 

The ICC’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics expects to finish its study on 
the costs of carrying people and things on 
passenger trains before hearings begin in 
Brooklyn July 13, on the eastern roads’ fare 
rise proposal. These railroads do more than 
half the Nation’s passenger-train business. 

The ICC study is the first ever to be made 
to break down passenger train costs for the 
132 class I railroads—those doing a gross 
business of $1,000,000 or more annually. 
Though the roads report fully on revenues 
receive from each of 20 types of services of- 
fered on passenger trains, they make no effort 
to allocate the costs of each of these. 

When its study is completed the ICC hopes 
to be able to pin point, at least for its own 
purposes, the comparative cost of carrying a 
person, a truck, a letter, or a can of milk 
on a passenger train. There is no plan at 
present for making the findings public. 

But with such ammunition, the ICC ex- 
perts, who approve all rail charges, can de- 
cide what part of the traffic should bear 
added costs of running the railroads, 


PASSENGER SERVICE DEFICIT 


In 1948, the railroads said their passenger 
train services ran $5€0,000,0C0 into the red— 
a record deficit. Though passenger-train rev- 
enues more than paid current operating ex- 
penses, there wasn’t enough to pay the pas- 
senger service share of the general overhead 
expenses of running a railroad—roughly 24 
percent of the total. 

Head-end traffic makes up about one- 
fourth of total passenger-train income. The 
ICC study is expected to show that the costs 
of these services are more than a fourth of 
total expenses. 

In 1948, for instance, the Nation’s passen- 
ger-train services took in $1,435,000,000. 
Train tickets for passengers accounted for 
$962,600,000. Head-end income ran ap- 
proximately $336,400,000 with mail service 
bringing in $198,900,000; express $116,600,000; 
milk delivery $14,500,000; baggage $2,600,000; 
and freight $3,835,000. 

The rest of the income is from dining-car 
and buffet services, operation of hotels, res- 
taurants, parcel rooms and baggage storage, 
telephone and telegraph services, and simi- 
lar miscellaneous items. 

In only 3 years out of the past 13 has the 
passenger-train service turned up a profit 
for the Nation’s railroads. These were the 
peak war years 1942 through 1944, when pas- 
senger service made an average annual profit 
of $250,000,000. In the following 2 years, 
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passenger trains paid their way but {qj d 
to turn a profit. The $560,000,000 deficit ». 
ported for 1948 is more than double ¢), 
stiffest loss for the six prewar years from 
1936 through 1941, 


BEARING ON FOUR PROBLEMS 


The cost figures now being workeq Up by 
the ICC are expected to have significant bear 
ing on at least four problems now bein, 
mulled by the regulatory agency. These ors. 

Railroad mail pay: The railroads are asxip 
for an 80-percent increase over the 1946 mail. 
pay rates. ICC in December 1947, granteq 
a 25-percent temporary mail-pay hike, effec. 
tive retroactively to February 1947 and cop. 
tinued to study further rises. It agreed tg 
make its final adjustment also retroactive to 
February 1947. 

if the full 80-percent requested boost haq 
peen in effect during 1948, passenger-traiy 
revenues would have been $128,000.09 
more—and the deficit about one-fourth less, 
In 1948, mail revenues accounted for a little 
less than 14 percent of passenger-train jp. 
come. If ICC finds carrying the majj 
accou.its for more than 14 percent of operat. 
ing expenses, it may order the Post Offre 
Department—and it has the authority io 
do this—to pay the railroad more—up to the 
80-percent increase—for the job. 

Freight rates: Shippers protest that freight 
is bearing more than its share of the burden 
of supporting the railroads, They oppose 
the carriers’ current plea for a new 13-per. 
cent hike in general freight rates over the 
1948 level. 

These shippers say their freight rates are 
being raised to help offset losses on passen- 
ger-train service. The ICC is now complet. 
ing its report on this 13-percent freight rate 
boost; the findings of the passenger-train 
cost study are expected to have a hearin 
the freight-rate decision, especially if ICC 
experts find some passenger-fare services 
aren't returning their shcre of costs. 


WANT HIGHER FARES IN EAST 


Passenger fares: The eastern railroads 
want to boost their fares from the present 
3 cents per mile in coaches and 4 cents per 
mile in parlor and sleeping Cars to 3.375 cents 
and 4.5 cents, respectively. The fares east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio are 
already a half cent higher than those 
charged on western and southern roads. 

An ICC expert points out that if the cost- 
study proves to ICC’s satisfaction that pas- 
sengers are already paying their share of the 
expenses, the rate-setting agency won't bur- 
den the traveling public with increased fares 
to pay for the losing head-end services. Pas- 
senger revenues this year are already expected 
to be 12.8 percent below the 1948 level, due 
to a slow-down in train travel. ICC thinks 
higher fares, if not fully justified, may divert 
more travelers to other forms of transporta- 
tion. 

Express rates: The Railway Express Agen- 
cy’s dilemma is certain to be affected by the 
cost study’s conclusions, say ICC insiders. 
In the wake of three rate rises since Decem- 
ber 1946, express volume has more than 
halved, dropping from 231,000,000 shipments 
in 1946 to an estimated 100,000,000 shipments 
this year and 35,000 REA workers have lost 
their jobs. 

Now the _ railroad-owned-and-operated 
agency is asking for another 10 percent 1- 
crease in rates. At the same time REA claims 
it will be forced out of business unless t 
Post Office Department puts much | st 
rates on parcel post and cuts back dr: iy 
the 70-pound maximum weight for parcel 
post to the 11-pound maximum set by Con 
gress in 1913. Their argument is that the 
Government is handling a large part of we 
package-carrying business which sh ) 
to the Railway Express Agency. 























Volunteer Firemen Risk Their Lives To 
Serve Others Unselfishly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. 
Speaker, from the floor of this House 
during the past 2 years I have frequent- 
ly spoken on behalf of the hundreds of 
thousands of volunteer firemen through- 
out America. 

On those occasions I have directed 
attention to the unselfish services which 
the volunteer firemen render in their 
respective communities. I have repeat- 
edly called attention to the fact that 
volunteer firemen serve the public with- 
out remuneration and with great incon- 
venience to themselves. I have pointed 
out that they answer the call of the fire 
siren at all hours of the day and night 
and in all types of weather- I have also 
stated, Mr. Speaker, that in order to 
protect the property and save the lives 
of others they consistenly endanger their 
own lives in their devotion to duty. 

As a single example of the foregoing, 
Mr. Speaker, I direct attention of the 
Members to the sacrifice and suffering of 
my personal friend, Guy H. Bowdle. Mr. 
Bowdle is an independent businessman 
in Dover, Del., and is a member of the 
Robbins Hose Co., of which I am also 
proud to be a member. 

As a volunteer fireman Guy Bowdle re- 
cently responded promptly to the call of 
the fire siren in Dover. As the speeding 
fire engine on which he was riding 
swerved sharply around the corner he 
was thruwn to the roadbed. Almost 
miraculously he avoided death but suf- 
fered a broken vertebra. This painful 
and serious injury has incapacitated 
Guy Bowdle for some time to come. 

Mr. Bowdle is a young married man 
with two children. He is an overseas 
veteran of World War II. He is an ac- 
tive participant in public and commu- 
nity affairs. He typifies, Mr. Speaker, 
the hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens throughout this country who un- 
selfishly serve as volunteer firemen. 

As a part of my remarks I include the 
following editorial from the March 9, 
1950, issue of the Index, which is pub- 
lished in Dover, Del.: 


“GREATER LovE HATH No MAN” 


Guy H. Bowdle, Dover industrialist, lies in 
bed at his home, suffering from a broken 
vertebra caused by his falling from a fire 
truck en route to a burning building. Guy, 
& much-liked man in this community, was 
hot receiving, or hoping for, any remunera- 
tion whatever for his efforts when the acci- 
cent occurred. He was acting in his capacity 
Ss & volunteer fireman in the organization 
re, known as Robbins Hose Company. 

That the fireman is not dead, instead of 
ring from such a painful injury, is due 
miracle. He fell as the truck, in which 

© was rushing to the blaze, swerved around 

( er at a street intersection, and it would 

: been no extraordinary occurrence for 
‘im to find himself beneath the wheels of a 
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fast-traveling motor vehicle, which would 
have crushed the life from his body. 

It is our opinion that Guy Bowdle is a 
martyr to one of the noblest of causes— 
volunteer fire fighting for the protection of 
the life, limb, and property of our citizens— 
and we call upon all of our hero-admirers to 
write to him, or, better still, call upon him 
at his bedside and let him Know that we 
really and truly appreciate the efforts of one 
who becomes critically injured while en- 
deavoring to help his neighbors and friends. 

Guy Bowdle didn’t actually die for his 
friends, but he didn’t miss doing so very 
much, and we would like to quote this 
biblical verse in giving this daring young 
man his just dues: “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friend.” 

Maybe, after a great deal of seeing with our 
own eyes the hardships they suffer, all of 
us will more fully appreciate the efforts of 
our fire-fighting young men. We sincerely 
hope so. 





Should We Dye Farmers Blue? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in this House an editorial ap- 
pearing in the current issue of the Farm 
Journal. The editorial further explains 
the Farm Journal’s recommendations for 
a new, long-range agricultural program 
for this Nation. I commend it to the 
attention of every Member. The edito- 
rial follows: 

SHovuLD We Dye FarRMERS BLUE? 


No permanent solutions to the farm-sur- 
plus questions are going to be found by pass- 
ing laws about surpluses. Man-made laws 
cannot change nature’s laws. 

Permanent solutions will come with new 
crops, with new uses for farm products, with 
feeding more of these products to livestock, 
with better methods, and with a larger buy- 
ing population. But they do, naturally, 
come slowly. 

Meanwhile nothing will stop Government 
from trying still further stopgap measures. 
It has been trying them for 20 years. They 
have varied from killing pigs and plowing 
under cotton to coloring potatoes blue. 
Some farmers have benefited from some of 
these temporary measures; and there is still 
the widespread illusion that Government 
can find all answers. 

Many of these patchwork programs have 
tended to guarantee that more surpluses will 
be produced. 

The best good sense in agriculture, it seems 
to us, ought now to turn resolutely toward 
two purposes. After 20 years of expedien- 
cies, farmers surely must be ready to de- 
mand more aggressive action toward ways to 
stop creating surpluses. That is number 
one. 

Number two is to look for the least harm- 
ful and dangerous of the expediencies yet 
to be tried. If we are determined to patch 
with more baling wire, let’s at least use the 
best wire. 

Every sign indicates that a determined ef- 
fort will be made to turn the Brannan plan 
into a major 1950 campaign issue, both in 
farm and city districts. Whether or not 
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the plan wins votes, such strategy will push 
agricultural policy further than ever into 
the political mire. We don’t think farmers 
want that to happen. 

The farm program which Farm Journal 
supports calls for no miracles to be passed 
by Congress. We have proposed—and have 
supported by a series of how-to-do-it ar- 
ticles—a vigorous tightening up in feed and 
livestock production methods, so that ani- 
mals can eat and store some of the sur- 
pluses; and then can be sold at prices which 
will bring farmers profits, but permit con- 
sumers to buy meat, milk, eggs. Promo- 
tional campaigns should then persuade con- 
sumers to eat more animal products. 

We have urged that research funds be 
multiplied, so that new crops and new uses 
can step up the profitable opportunities in 
the farming business. We have urged cut- 
ting government down to the size the coun- 
try needs, so that incentives to improve will 
survive. 

We shall gladly support other measures 
when we find others that make sense, if they 
are needed, even though they may be tem- 
porary expediencies. But not the kind that 
clearly will lead to worse expediencies, and 
to perpetual surpluses. 

We believe that agriculture in America can 
lead rather than lean; that it can influence 
labor and industry to produce more rather 
than less; that it can support a reasonable 
government, rather than have to be sup- 
ported by government; and that it will not 
be necessary to dye farmers blue to accom- 
plish these things. 





The Aspiration for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a talk en- 
titled “The Aspiration for Freedom,” de- 
livered by Mr. Beardsley Rum! before the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in Atlantic City, N. J., on Febru- 
ary 28, 1950. Mr. Ruml is famous 
throughout the country as psychologist, 
educator, financial authority, business- 
man, and philosopher. He and I have 
been associated in many common inter- 
ests and enterprises, among others the 
Committee for Economic Development 
which he is now serving so notably as 
vice chairman of the research and policy 
committee. In this speech Mr. Ruml 
gives us important new insight into the 
meaning of the word “freedom.” This 
is indeed the most important word of our 
times. The attainment of freedom is 
the principal goal of the world’s peoples. 
In this brilliant discussion Mr. Ruml 
calls upon his lifetime of experience as 
scholar and social scientist and as an 
active leader among men of affairs to 
provide us with a better understanding of 
the requirements of freedom and how our 
social institutions can contribute in- 
creasingly to the supreme ideal of pro- 
moting its attainment. 

I am informed that the manuscript 
will exceed the two printed pages allowed 


under the rule without a statement of 
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cost, and that the estimate is 234 pages 
at a cost of $225.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ASPIRATION FOR FREEDOM 
For us in the United States, but not for 
is alone, the word “freedom” comes down 
‘s as a symbol of ends and means, as a 
or effort and 
tiple of human 


sacrifice, as an 
faith and 


time to time, freedom has been the 
sue in conflicts about religious wor- 
vernmental forms, political parties, 
n, education, race, the 
which make the familiy in institu- 
reedom appears as “liberty” in the 
tion of Independence. The battle cry 
1 was raised in our Civil War in the 
tury. The four freedoms—freedom 
hip, freedom of expression, freedom 
ar, and freedom from want—set the 
tary goals of the freedom-loving na- 
everywhere in the world. 
power in the insistent demand for 
n has cracked open religious institu- 
, upset dynasties, inspired revolutions, 
armed tens of millions of men and 
en in its defense 
r a long time in our ordinary every- 
rs, human freedom had been some- 
taken for granted in the land of the 
In principle, the dignity of the indi- 
was accepted as a matter of course. 
ord of mouth acceptance of doctrines 
to human freedom and the reilega- 
l its protection to the courts left us 
insensitive to practices by which these doc- 
were being undermined. World War 
used us to the dangers in this neglect, 
d the doctrines on which human freedom 
rests have taken on new strength and new 
meaning. 
freedom-loving nations were as little 
for the moral struggle of World War 
were to withstand the sharp edges 
z. They reached back into their 
ble traditions and found good doc- 
which they have put to use. These 
nes were dusty but in excellent condi- 
and they proved to have the power to 
spire men to effort and sacrifice. 
Our denial of the comprehensive and ex- 
] blasphemies of the Axis turned out 
the affirmation of insights of great 
and of the human doctrines of the 
1d the French Revolutions. The 
i nd contradictions of World War 
the political struggles of the 1920’s 
into place before the sweep and 
this new conflict for the possession 
n soul. 
doctrines of 
by the leaders of 
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freedom were 
the freedom- 
heat-of-war violence 
irly searchings of doubt as to vic- 
) these doctrines a life and urgency 
to casuistry of political 
Today, faced with 
of Soviet imperialism, the condi- 
men in the freedom-ioving nations 
yr tested again in terms of these 
living doctrines. Many ob- 
sy reforms are being made, 
ult are being projected. 
ure may bring, the hu- 
have become 
yple will con- 
true road leads 
vith ups and downs, 
according to their 


and new 
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freedom so 


freedom has varied fron 
tated purposes of free- 
with the objectives of 
ceC le, Tree- 
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pole, it has meant a range of human activity 
guided strictly by the dictates of reason. At 
times, freedom seems to imply mere equality 
under the law. At other times, freedom as- 
serts the elevation of human rights to a 
position above man-made statutes. 

Today we have our contemporary concept 
of what freedom is and what it is for. 

Today what people want when they de- 
mand freedom is a condition under which 
they can realize with reasonable complete- 
ness the potentialities as persons that inhere 
in their capacities as individuals. The de- 
mand for freedom is a demand for fulfill- 
ment, for survival, for growth, for life, not 
in the material or biological area alone, but 
also in the realm of mind and spirit. 

Within an accepted system of values, the 
individual human will fight for his freedom 
as he would fight for his life, indeed, it is his 
life for which he fights. Whether the protest 
against restraint be directed toward religious 
orthodoxy, hereditary autocracy, unequal 
suffrage, industrial decisionism, or bureau- 
cratic regimentation, the emotional fury and 
the reckless disregard of material welfare re- 
veal the struggle for what it is—a fight for 
survival in which no price is too great to pa 
to save what has been embraced as the es- 
sential core of freedom. 

Just as plants and animals of the same 
species have common, irreducible necessities 
for their growth, so too do human beings 
have in common minimal conditions for the 
realization of the fullness of themselves as 
persons. These minimal conditions define 
the common content of freedom, and as our 
knowledge of what is useful and good for 
human development grows, our conception 
of what freedom requires grows along with 
it. And just as different animals and differ- 
ent plants require different foods and tem- 
peratures and ways of movement for their 
unfolding, so different individuals find dif- 
ferent circumstances helpful for the meet- 
ing of their needs. 

Since the demand for freedom is a demand 
for conditions that favor the achievement 
of full richness of personality and individual- 
ity, the specifications necessarily change from 
time to time and from person to person, It be- 
comes clear why so little is required by many, 
and so much by a few. The demand for free- 
dom reflects the culture of time and piace 
and person, the things that seem worthwhile, 
and prevailing notions as to the nature of 
the personality. 

In general terms it is therefore apparent 
that there exists the most intimate relation 
of dependency between freedom and educa- 
tion. But recognition of this relationship in 
general terms takes us only part way in 
giving to citizens, professional educators or 
laymen, who are deeply concerned with edu- 
cation, the perspective and the intuitions 
necessary to make substantive contributions 
in shaping today’s education to respond to 
today’s requirements in the preservation and 
advancement of freedom. 

Accordingly, the balance of this paper 
will be devoted to a detailed analysis of cer- 
tain aspects of the problem of freedom, which 
I hope may be of some practical use. 

This analysis, which does not pretend to 
be comprehensive, falls into three parts. (1) 
The feeling of freedom; (2) the fact or free- 
dom; and (3) order and consent as related to 
freedom. 

No attempt will be made to make specific 
application to educational policies or to 

11 practices although certain general in- 
ferences will be obvious. 
THE FEELING OF FREEDOM 
The 


freedor 


will for survival is the impulse to 
But to understand freedom itself 
we must go beyond mere recognition of the 
impulse. When we go deeper we find that 
freedom has two distinguishable phases, the 
feeling of freedom and the fact of freedom. 
We shall observe that the feeling and the 
ict of freedom may exist independently one 


of the and 
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other. This separability of fact 
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feeling causes many misunderstanding, 
about the problem of freedom, since, ty 
satisfy our aspiration for responsible ing). 
viduality, we must have both. One alone is 
not enough, 

The feeling of freedom is a state of ming 
It is a sense of power to make a choice pe. 
tween alternatives. It is a feeling of powor 
to impose one’s own will on the direction of 
events. The individual feels that his own 
uncoerced act has made events what they 
have become, and that he might have mage 
them different had he decided differently. | 

The basis for the individual's feeling > 
power lies in his prevision of the conse. 
quences for the future that reside in his yet. 
to-be-taken choice between alternative ac. 
tions. And it is in the feeling of power ang 
in the feeling of the possibility of power over 
the course of events that we find the source 
of awareness of one’s Own personal dignity 
and worth-whileness. In this wareness we 
have the feeling of freedom. 

Three conditions are required for the ex. 
istence of the feeling of freedom. First, in 
the period of choice the future must enter 
into the conscious present as an influence 
on a decision yet to be made. Second, at the 
time the decision is being made the individ. 
ual must be aware that the decision is be 
made, and the degree of the feeling of free. 
dom is related in some degree to the keen- 
ness of this aWareness. Third, the feeling of 
freedom depends on whether the area of 
choice is felt by the individual to be ade- 
quate for the act. To put it another way, it 
depends on whether the act is felt to be 
coerced by circumstances or by the laws of 
man or of nature. 

Let us examine these three conditions for 
the feeling of freedom in more detail. 

The first condition requires that, in the 
period of choice, the future must enter into 
the conscious present as being formative with 
respect to a decision yet to be made. 

To feel free we must be able to see the 
consequences of what we are about to do 
There is no feeling of freedom in blind choice, 
nor in decisions made merely to get on from 
one moment to the next. If we see the fu- 
ture which we are about to influence as a 
long one, our feeling of freedom has more 
significance to us than if that future is short 
If we can see the consequences of our choice 
clearly, our feeling of power is greater than 
if the outcome is uncertain or unciear. If 
the events we determine seem important t 
us, we feel our free act to be more importa 
than if the events seem trivial. In any case, 
we cannot feel free unless we are aware of 
a possible future which our present decision 
is intended to influence. 

The second requirement for a feeling 
freedom is that, at the time a decisi 
being made, the individual must be aw 
that a decision is being made. 

People make decisions with varying 
of the imminent act of will. The s¢ 
the act of will must be keen if the feeli 
freedom is to be strong. The degree cf k 
ness is lowered by fatigue and by the st 
emotion. It is lowered also by habit 
repetitive decisions, no matter how ii 
tant, on questions which are familiar 
the solution of which has become mo! 
less routine. The human animal would! 

a hard time making his way in the ¥ 
every free decision were accompanit 
acute consciousness of the act of choice 
the other hand, the dark of un 
adaptation and of depersonalized judg 
expressed under conditions of fatigue or! 
tine, must be illumined by occasional 
ments of e plicit awareness of resp 
choice. Without such moments there 
no feeling of power and no individu 
nity. Clarity of apprehension of th 
will in the moment of decision is nec 
if we are to have the feeling of freed 

Finally, the feeling of freedom depen 
whether the area of choice is felt adeq' 
for the act; that is, whether 


be coerced. Ail decisions are 


the act is I 
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sme of order. As we shall point out, this 
me of order is determined by the laws of 
sature, by habit and custom, and by man- 
made rules. As long as the desired objective 
ttained by the choice of alternatives 
n this structure, the individual feels 
ninhibited by coercive restraint. The feel- 
ing of freedom will, therefore, exist when the 
rea of choice is wide enough to permit 

hievement if the correct decisions are 








feeling of freedom does not require 
ted discretion. Indeed, without a 
ure of order, the system of decision be- 
mes amorphous and freedom vanishes. 
n involves a choice of alternatives 
a system of pressures that gives re- 
ds and imposes penalties. These pres- 
ires give significance to the act, but the act 
itself remains free. The pressures not only 
do not limit the sense of individual power, 
put they define the scope of risk, reward, and 
penalty. Accordingly, they give meaning to 
effort, success, and failure in determinations 
made freely by the personal will. 
llows from these three conditions that 
the feeling of freedom may exist under con- 
ditions of extreme regimentation and re- 
straint. Once an individual accepts for him- 
self the inevitability and propriety of the 
human and natural laws that bind him, once 
he limits his aspirations to achievements 
can be had by successful decisions 
mong alternatives within this frame, his 
feeling of freedom may be complete. All that 
seeded beyond this is present awareness 
a future which is attainable, and Clear 
consciousness in the moment of decision. 
For this reason the feeling of freedom is 
enough. Unless the fact of freedom is 
ciated with it, the feeling of freedom can 
me, in the hands of the ambitious, an 
trument for the degradation of their race. 























The illusion of freedom without the reality 
will be unstable, since, sconer or later, new 


leadership will arise to release the basic im- 
pulse to freedom. If such leadership does 
se from within, it will penetrate from 
with today more easily and rapidly than 
ever before. Then, through education, com- 
promise, or revolution, the march toward 
freedom will be resumed. 
THE FACT OF FREEDOM 
The feeling of freedom, being a state of 
mind, is largely determined by inner, subjec- 
t influences. The feeling of freedom exists 
ithentically for one person under circum- 
that would cause another to feel 





he fact of freedom, on the contrary, exists 
in the relations of the external world of 
things, persons, and events to the individual. 
As we have said, freedom is a condition in 
which people can realize with reasonable 
mpleteness the potentialities as persons 
re inherent in their capacities as indi- 
Obviously, these conditions are not 
he feeling which an individual may have 
ut his world, satisfied or dissatisfied 
igh he may be. 
rhe individual cannot know completely 
> conditions that are necessary to assure 
him the fact of freedom. He may know, 
part, the range of potentialities that are 
I nt in his capacities, and he may have 
le notion as to the circumstances that 
juired in order that he may achieve 


then But he does not know all, nor can 


Yr are there experts who can specify 
extent of possible human advancement. 
nee of physiology and psychology are 
iplete and, in spite of great progress 
1 can be expected in the future, they 
ubtless remain so, The best that can 

e is to draw on the intuitive and scien- 
wisdom that is at hand, and to establish 
in our society the institutions and practices 
ill give the known conditions for the 
reedom. As our wisdom grows, the 
led conditions for the fact of free- 


row as Weil. 
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Three conditions determine the extent to 
which the fact of freedom exists. 

The first condition is a healthy and de- 
veloped body and mind to serve as instru- 
ments of the will. The second requirement 
is the opportunity for responsible choice, for 
making the decisions through which the un- 

folding of the personality can in fact be 
achieved. And me third requirement is that 
the individual must have access in large 
measure to the natural world, to climates, 
soils, minerals, and seas, and to a normal 
human society of which he is a part. 

First of all, a healthy and developed body 
and mind are indispensable if the will is 
to be well served. Many of the essential 
conditions for proper development of body 
and mind must be established in infancy 
and early childhood. The individual must 
learn to eat what is good for him, and he 
must have the opport unity to do so. Useful 
habits and skills must a acquired fe must 
be able to use a language, to sp eak, to write, 
and to read. A man whe is illiterate cannot 
realize his potentialities, and therefore he is 
not free. A man who knows only one lan- 
guage is less free than one who knows more, 
He must have facility with the use of num- 
bers. He must be at ease with ordinary so- 
cial usage so that he can manage the con- 
ventionalities that will give him access to the 
social world which he needs to become a per- 
son fully himself. 

The requirement of a healthy and devel- 
oped body means the protection of the indi- 
vidual from accident and disease. It means 
access fcr all to resources for the repair of 
bodily injury and the treatment of sickness, 
It means a minimum of food and shelter, 
particularly for growing children. 

The requirement of a healthy and devel- 
oped mind is no less important ca that 
of a healthy body. Here the influence of 
the home, the school, and the church will 
be crucial. The role of the political party, 
the social club, and the trade union will also 
be important in enlarging or limiting the 
mind of the individual as an instrument for 
his freedom. As citizens, we want each of 
these agencies to promote reason and to re- 
duce ignorance on the part of the people 
over whom they have influence. 

Our second condition for the fact of free- 
dom is that of presenting the individual 
with events and issues where there is both 
opportunity and necessity for responsible 
choice. 

Let us see what this condition has to do 
with the fact of freedom. Cle: rly, a healthy 
body and a mind of reason are nothing 
more than the instruments which make free- 
dom attainable. Freedom itself resides in 
the act of will; and the value in freedom is 
the growth of the individual person through 
acts of will in moments of decision involv- 
ing responsible choice. The fact of free- 
dom is not aitainable in a world in which 
there are no decisions to be made. The 
opportunity for full realization of | 
potential in a personality de sends vitally 
on the nature and scope of the situations 
in which the individual acts responsibly. 

Acts of decision, to be of value for the 
growth of character, need not be important 
acts in a public or historic sense. Many 
authentic choices of a minor chara 
more fruitful for personal development than 
are the grand decisions in which the pres- 
sure of events and the numbness of con- 
science produce an automatic and meaning- 
te ss response. The decisions that count are 
those in which the individual feels himself 
free, ’? for which he is prepared to be 
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Not volite must the individual feel free, 
his act being consciously hi 
consequences of the act must be subject to 
moral, intellectual, or aes i i 
Was the act good or evil, wise or 





beautiful or ugly? These q tio 
decision difficult, and, as t, freedom 
is sometimes a burden, 








The third condition for the fact of free- 
dom is access to the natural world. Given 
all the other conditions, unless the richness 
of nature is at hand within the area of 
choice, the unfolding of human talents will 
be restricted. he material and social 
world, as it presently exists, sets the bound- 
aries of external stimulus and inspiration. 

No one person, to be sure, will have the 
full measure of his contemporary world at 
his disposal. But most pe ple _coul d have 
more of it than they do have if it seemed to 
them important to make the effort to get 
it. Everyone can share vicariously in a world 
larger than his own through the mediun 
of the arts. The arts, the sciences, and com 
merce have cpened doors which for our 
fathers were clcsed. In this fact, our genera- 
tion has an unparalleled opp tunity f 
freedom, but even this opportunity will seem 
meager to the generations which follow us. 

Why should the fact of freedom he set 
beside the feeling of freedom, equal with it 
end indispensable? What importance has the 
fact of freedom to one who feels himself 
free? Whose business is it? Why should 
people—why should I—carry an unwelcome 
burden in the fact of freedom if I can feel 
free within whatever binds me? And, par- 
ticularly, if ae do not want for them- 
selves the fact of freedom, why should I as- 
sume any responsi bility for them or for the 
conditions of their voluntary life? 

There are two answers to these questions. 
First, no man can be free in a company of 
slaves, however well-contented they may be. 
He cannot be free because they will not per- 
mit him to be free. His words and &cts will 
be a constant irritation to the easy con- 
ventions and superstitions of the mob and 
of its leaders. caving no conscience and 
no faith in human dignity, the unfree will re- 
strain the free by violence if they are power- 
ful enovgh to do so. Accordingly, the choice 
for the free is either to assume responsibility 
for securing the fact of freedom for all or to 
amass the force necessary to defend his own 
freedom against the unfree. 

In the second place, it is good that other 
men should be able to achieve, for them- 
selves, the fullness of personal development 
and responsibility which one desires for 
oneself. It is good that they should have 
this opportunity, whether they wish it or 
not; and they must not prevent others from 
enjoying it, even by persuading them that 
they do not want it. The justification of our 
aspiration for freedom lies, in part, in our 
purpose to bring freedom to others and to 
contribute, in the measure of our Own ca- 
pacity, to the emancipation of the human 
spirit everywhere. 
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ORDER AND CONSENT 

We live in an orderly universe. The only 
unorderly element in it is the human will. 
There are some who do not believe in hu- 
man responsibility or in the possibility of 
freedom. They include the human will with 
the rest of the universe, as determined ex- 
clusively by the impersonal laws of nature. 
For them there is no freedom, only order; 
only the illusion of freedom; no men, only 


animals. We must act on belief in human 
responsibility and the possibility of free- 
dom in a world of order. 


The order of the universe comes from three 
sources—(1) natural law, (2) habit, and (3) 
the rules of governments. 

1. Natural law gives us day and night 
the four seasons, rain in summer and snow 
in winter, the energy in oil and the nutri- 
ment in grain. It gives us the generati 
of men and the instincts of men, the com- 








pulsions of anatomy and physiclogy. It gives 
us the possibility of habit. 

. Habit is order imposed on protoplasm. 
The he capacity of protoplasm to acauire hab- 
it es from its nature, from natural law. 
The hz bits which it acquir it 
fror ronment 
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Habits may be acquired by plants, ant- 
mals, and men. Wind, rain, and sun will 
affect the pattern of movement of branches 
and leaves. The training of horses for work 
and for amusement is the adaptation by 
habit of the inner animal to the outer world. 

The habits of a man, like those of an 
animal, are order imposed on an already 
ordered protoplasm. Note the structure of 
man with legs and arms, and neither tail 
nor wings; the tensions, hungers, and slug- 
gishness of his body; the sense organs he 
has, and those he has not; the endowment 
of organization in nerve, bone, and muscle, 
resulting in reflexes, instincts, and special 
talents and sensitivities. These are the or- 
derings and the limitations of his nature. 

Habit follows nature, superimposing order 
upon order. From the moment of birth, and 
before it, adaptation to the outer world be- 
gins. As adaptation continues, as the same 
situations cccur over and over again, the 
response becomes certain, efficient, and un- 
conscious. 

Our behavior is ordered in part by our 
natural endowments, in part by habit, and 
in part by conscious choice, according to 
the uniformity and the frequency of par- 
ticular experiences. But, fortunately for us, 
we are not required to pass attentively over 
the same ground, over and over again. 
Habit steps in to relieve us of that burden. 

3. After natural law and habit, the rules 
of the rule makers give additional form and 
certainty to our expectations. When rules 
are wise, they are consistent with natural 
law. After rules have been operative for 
some time, they are assimilated and made 
effective as habits. When they have become 
habits, they seem as natural as natural law 
itself. 

Rules differ from habits in that they always 
have their origin, at some time—perhaps long 
ago—in the decision of a rule-making agency. 
Rules are the pronouncements of the human 
will for the control of the human will. They 
display the insight and blindness, the gener- 
osity and greed, the care and carelessness of 
the human source from which they came. 

The order arising from natural law, habit, 
and the rules of rule-makers gives us such 
certainty as we possess concerning expec- 
tation of the future. Certainty of expecta- 
tion is indispensable to the full exercise of 
freedom. Our decisions and our choices al- 
ways relate to actions whose outcome is in 
the future. We must have some assurance 
that if we decide one way, the outcome will 
be so; if we decide the other way, the out- 
come will be another. Without order in the 
universe, there could be no such assurance; 
and without assurance, without prevision of 
the consequences of choice, freedom of choice 
is meaningless. Freedom and chaos are in- 
compatible. 

The fact of order in the universe does not, 
therefore, preclude freedom, it gives free- 
dom its moral significance. 

The operations of natural law are generally 
accepted as limitations to which we must 
accommodate ourselves. But we need not 
conform to these limitations with complete 
docility. We can fight natural law with 
natural law. A lens can help us see, an 
electric current can help us hear. We have 
no wings, and yet we fly. We have quinine, 
and the recurrent chills and fever of malaria 
do not recur. For most of us, the limita- 
tions arising from natural law appear neces- 
sary and valid, and we do not raise the futile 
questior whether they are desirable or not. 
The intrepid and dissatisfied scientist and 
inventor sees in these limitations to challenge 
and solves the problem, using natural law to 
his purpose. We all gain by this extension of 
our area of choice, not necessarily in the 
feeling of freedom, but in the fact of it— 
since through activity and experience we can 
become what otherwise we might never have 
been, 


Consent to the existing structure of order 
is necessary to the feeling of freedom; and 
without the feeling of freedom, choice is 
irresponsible and the growth of individuality 
inconceivable. 

Most people accept the order of the world 
that comes from natural law and habit. But 
the rules of the rule makers, if they are un- 
welcome, seem less necessary. They are 
man-made orders for the ordering of men. 
To be acceptable when they are imposed, 
they must be valid; they must be imposed 
with the consent of the governed. Minori- 
ties must concur, at least for the time being, 
in the decision of majorities. Otherwise, 
even though the laws of men be necessary 
and desirable in the building of order and 
certainty, they are unacceptable in a free 
society since they have been imposed by one 
will upon another will, without the latter’s 
consent and without acquiescence in their 
essential validity. 

The consent of the governed is sometimes 
consent to the rule itself, but, more often, 
it is consent to the rule making of some 
recognized authority which decides what 
seems best. Ordinarily, we cannot know 
enough about the complicated issues and es- 
sential facts to know, for ourselves, whether 
or not a rule is proper. We must depend on 
those who make the rules to study the whole 
situation and to legislate and to adminis- 
ter fairly in the best interests of all. Rule 
by consent is usually consent to the rule 
maker’s authority, and from this follows, 
naturally, acquiescence in the rules them- 
selves. 


THE ATTAINMENT OF FREEDOM 


In the United States the national state 
is committed fundamentally to the ideal of 
human freedom. It is committed by the 
declaration of its independence, and by the 
bill of human rights which reserve to the 
individual liberties which even the dominant 
governing power may not infringe. Its his- 
tory, its internal dissensions, its conflicts 
with external national powers—all confirm 
the constant, if irregular, march toward the 
goal which inspired its beginning. The ideal 
of freedom is not merely a statement ex- 
pressed in various forms in declaration, con- 
stitution, and the speeches of public leaders; 
but it is deeply embedded in the mind and 
culture of the people. The obvious imper- 
fections in our attainment of this standard 
are overwhelmingly regarded as deviations 
from a norm, and not as the repudiation of 
the ideal. And, generally speaking, the 
country is committed to the elimination of 
these imperfections as rapidly as education, 
insight, and the orderly processes of rule by 
consent permit. 

Now, in our own time, although common 
moral objectives have not yet been generally 
accepted, the moral issues of freedom have 
been drawn again. The issues are old ones, 
centuries old. Are human beings, all hu- 
man beings, human? Are they created equal 
in their rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness? 

Are they entitled to achieve freedom? Do 
they stand, as persons, above race, sex, creed, 
and nationality? Are the governments which 
are instituted among men—governments 
public and private—ends for themselves 
alone? Or are they the means of providing 
a frame of order within which the dignity 
and worth of each human personality may be 
actualized through responsible freedom of 
choice? 

It is clear that human freedom in an abso- 
lute sense can never be attained. Freedom 
will always be relative, a matter of more or 
less. The life impulse to freedom will con- 
stantly drive toward more and away from 
less, even though it be toward a goal which 
constantly recedes as it is approached and is 
better understood. There can be no day 
when it will be said that human freedom has 
been finally won. Accordingly, we strike, not 
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for a moment of victory that will divide the 
past from the future, the dark from the 
bright, but for an expanding opportunity fo; 
each and all of us to grow over the years jn 
human stature. The obstacles along the way 
are ignorance, superstition, and the love 
arbitrary power. These obstacles can he 
minimized by science and education, by 
spiritual insight revealing the worth anq 
dignity of man, and by a rule of order estab. 
lished and administered with the consent of 
the governed. 

In a country like the United States, 
deeply committed to the ideal of human 
freedom, the various organizations and agen. 
cies—public and private—must safeguarg 
and advance the ideal of human freedom. 
Imperfections and inadequacies are tolerated, 
but they are not excused. Repudiation of 
the ideal of freedom is neither tolerateq 
nor excused. Governments may not legally 
infringe the rights of the people. Church, 
family, trade union, business, and education 
will be judged more and more explicitly by 
the aid they gave to the struggle for freedom. 

And as the requirements for freedom are 
better understood, our social institutions 
will be tested against increasingly severe 
standards for individual growth and de. 
velopment; and each institution, according 
to its own nature, will contribute increas. 
ingly to the supreme ideal in promoting the 
attainment of human freedom. 


A Salute to the Salvation Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial entitled “A Salute to the 
Salvation Army,” written by my old 
friend, Mr. Harry H. Schlacht, which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of March 10. This editorial was 
printed on the seventieth anniversary of 
the Salvation Army, that fine organiza- 
tion which for the past 70 years has been 
exerting its efforts in behalf of the poor 
and the friendless. I think Mr. 
Schlacht’s editorial is a well-phrased 
tribute to this organization. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A SALUTE TO THE SALVATION ARMY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Anniversaries have a threefold meaning 
They speak of the past with its inspiration. 
They speak of the present with its challenge 
They speak of the future with its possibul- 
ties. 

Today we salute the Salvation Army. It 
is 70 years young. It is an army of peace 
It is an army of salvation. It is everybodys 
army. 

It is salvation to all whom it serves. It is 
salvation to all who serve through it. 

They are in the truest sense good Samar!- 
tans. They do not pass on the other side 
of the street when there is someone Wh0 
needs a helping hand within sight or sound. 

They do their Godly work without regard 
to race, color, or creed. 

This uniformed army of salvation is not 
only ceaselessly fighting to succor hungry 
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and shelterless bodies but they fight for the 
souls in these bodies as well. 


Where there’s need—there is the Salvation 
wit preaches the fatherhood of God. It 
preaches the reward of righteousness. It 
preaches the spiritual truths of the Scrip- 
tures. 

It teaches God is love. 

The Salvation Army is a living monument 
to the thousands of the most devoted and 
consecrated humanitarians the world has 
ever known. 

They proclaim and exemplify through 
songs, word, and deeds the revitalizing mes- 
sage of the Scriptures. 

They go out after the people. They go out 
into the streets. They go out into the 
dat rkest places. They go out with drums and 
tambourines. They search out the fallen, 
the homeless, those in need—for “a man may 
be down but never out.” 

The Salvation Army has achieved immor- 
tality in the practice of the spirit of 
Christianity. 

It is a spiritual lighthouse. Its lights never 
go out. Its workers serve ‘round the clock. 
Its workers serve through the calendar. 

In times of war and in times of peace, they 
have served us well. 

No sacrifice is too great. 

Tt eir welfare work among our fighting 
men has aroused the highest commendation 
of our Nation. 

We are the army behind the Salvation 
Army. We must answer their appeal for 
funds. We must subscribe to their appeal 

r $1,292,000. 

May our response be quick and generous. 

May we remember today Gen. William 
th, the founder of the Salvation Army. 
fay we help to build tcday a stronger 
idation for our civilization of tomorrow. 
May the seventieth year of the Salvation 

ny prove to be only one of the many 
iilestones on the road of its blessed service 
) fallen humans. 
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Wildlife Restoration Proclamation by the 
Governor of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
inanimous consent to have printed in 
he RecorD a copy of a wildlife restora- 
on proclamation issued on the 7th of 
his month by the Honorable Okey L. 
Patteson, Governor of the State of West 
Virginia. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Charlesto 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 

Whereas a national observance of Wildlife 

ration Week was inaugurated 11 years 

by Presidential proclamation; and 

Wi ereas various citizens, individually and 

ugh their organizations interested in 
~-Userving our country’s scil and minerals, 
‘ts forests, waters, and wildlife, have con- 
tinued such an observance from year to year; 
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hereas West Virginia, more than many 
r States of the Nation, has been abun- 
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dantly blessed with these resources, a consid- 
eration which renders this program worthy 
of our most serious attention: 

Now, therefore, I, Okey L. Patteson, Gov- 
ernor of the State of West Virginia, do pro- 
claim the week beginning March 19, 1950, 
to be Wildlife Restoration Week in this State. 
I deem it my duty, furthermore, to advocate 
the education of our people in every way 
open to us to the vitai necessity of preserv- 
ing and increasing our wildlife, through 
proper use of the soil and through the en- 
forcement of the conservation laws, and 
to urge public cooperation with all State 
agencies charged with this most important 
phase of our program for living. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State to be affixed. 

Done at the capitol in the city of Charles- 
town, State of West Virginia, this the 7th 
day of March, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty, and in the 
eighty-seventh year of the State. 

Oxery L. PATTrFson, 
Governor. 





The Individual Rights and Liberties 


of Workingmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to have included 
therein the remarks of Robert N. Den- 
ham, General Counsel, National Labor 
Reiations Board, before Town Hall at 
Los Angeles, Calif., on February 6, 1950, 
which remarks were based on his famil- 
iarity with the operation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act since it was enacted into law 
by the Eightieth Congress. His views, 
spoken on this occasion, present to many 
uninformed persons the efficient opera- 
tion of the act since its inception, and 
the protection it affords the workers who 
are covered under it. 

His remarks follow: 

During the past 214 years, the cutpouring 
of words concerning tle Taft-Hariley Act 
probably has been exceeded by no other 
single topic—public, political, or private— 
in the memory of any of us. We've heard the 
law condemned as vicious, as a union-bust- 
ing device, as the slave labor law, and as a 
general menace to the weifare of organized 
labor. Then, too, we've heard it hailed— 
and I’ve done my share of it—as a great 
balance wheel in our structure of labor and 
industrial relations, and as one of the things 
that protects our national economy by its 
influence on, and stabilization of industrial 
peace, but we’ve heard little on the topic of 
what the Taft-Hartley Act means to the 
individuals of the Nation, both those who are 
immediately and directly touched by its 
operations, and those who feel its impact 
only indirectly. 

Those in the first class are the workers 
who, according to the critics of the law, are 
enslaved by it. Those in the second class 
are the farmers, and most of the public who 
pay for and consume the products that this 
enslaved American labor turns out; and, 
believe me, when that labor fails to produce, 
the impact of such loss of production can 
indeed be tragic to those who are indirectly 
affected by it. It is then that this second 
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group of individuals comes into the fore- 
ground. When things are going along 
smoothly, and production is uninterrupted, 
and prices are within reasonable reach of 
most people, little thought is given to this 
second group, to whom the Taft-Hartley Act 
probably is little more than a name until 
some sort of industrial wreck occurs, and 
then it is expected to serve as a rescue squad. 

But the relation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
to the individuals who are the employees 
described in the act, are naturally the first 
ones we think about when we begin to at- 
tempt to appraise the relationship between 
the individual and the Taft-Hartley Act. 

To get a fair picture of this relationship, 
it probably is desirable to make a short back- 
track in the area of labor relations, search- 
ing for a clear concept of the reason for the 
things we have before us. Of course, labor 
relations in some form, have existed almost 
since the beginning of time, when one man 
was a boss, and the other was a slave or a 
servant. I don’t think we have to go back 
that far. Let’s confine ourselves to our own 
life span, or reasonably near it. Strikes are 
not new. We had them here, I think, in 
Philadelphia in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. History gives us little 
as to the form or type of labor organization 
of that time, but there definitely was some- 
thing, for the strikes seemed to be well timed 
and intelligently led. 

A few weeks ago, I happened to come across 
some old copies of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly Newspaper, published, I think, in 
1883. The papers were rather startlingly il- 
lustrated with what seemed to be wood cuts, 
and I was interested to note that the dis- 
orders in the field of labor in those days 
were just about the same kind of things we 
have to contend with now. There were pic- 
tures of strikers emptying milk cut of wagons 
and letting it flow down the gutters; there 
were pictures of strikers overturning and 
burning streetcars (they used horse cars then, 
you know); there were illustrations of mob 
scenes during the then-current coal s rike: 
there were empty and idle machine shop 
and companies of militia acting as escorts 
or guards for the horse cars that were the 
subject of the dispute—all were reminiscent 
of some of the things that we've seen here 
in these United States during our lifetime 
Of course, the organizations of labor at that 
were sketchy, where they existed at all, but 
they at least reflected the thing that labor 
now has found, that in unity there is 
strength. They began to learn the lesson of 
the application of economic force in sup- 
port of their demands, the hard way, be- 
cause then there was no protection for a 
workingman who was unwilling, quietly : 
meekly, to just take anything the empl ae 
handed out. 

From the late eighties of the last cen — 
up to the late twenties of this century 
the whole history of the United States v 2S 
one of rapid, prosperous industrial growth, 
unprincipled competition, and political dom- 
ination by a not too scrupulous class of 
capitalistic entrepreneurs, who wielded their 
powers ruthlessly and without regard to the 
human, economic, or social rights of anyone 
else. Those were the days of laissez faire, 
and of the public be damned. 

In those days the workingman had no legal 
and but very little economic protection. Or- 
ganizations of workingmen were successfully 
prosecuted as conspiracies. Federal injurc- 
tions against concertos sotselties by labor 





pear to have been available to mani or - 
most for the asking. The social cha: sm be- 
tween the employer and the workingman be- 
came progressively wider and deeper, and 
seemed to be more and more impossible of 
being bridged. It was because of these con- 
ditions that the Norris-LaGuardia Act that 
banned injunctions against labor organica- 
tions was placed upon the bocks in the early 
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thirties of this century, and other legislation 
was passed to protect labor organizations 
from prosecution as conspiracies. It was at 
about this time that a general realization be- 
gan to assert itself among the American 
people that the individuals who have to work 
for their living have basic freedoms that are 
entitled to protection. The core of this free- 
dom is the right of such persons freely and 
without restraint to join openly with his 
fellow men in concerted efforts to protect his 
economic conditions and to improve them. 
One of the important arms of this freedom 
is the right of the workingman, individually 
or collectively, to withhold his services in 
support of his efforts to obtain adequate pay 
for what he does, and to be furnished with 
appropriate workihg conditions. Just as 
surely, of course, that freedom means that, 
while those rights exist, the exercise of them 
will be protected, and that there also exists 
the right to refrain from doing these things 
and to be protected in so refraining. 

By 1935 these freedoms were not only being 
withheld by all too many employers, but at- 
tempts to exercise them were heavily penal- 
ized. To be sure employees are not the only 
ones who have these freedoms and rights, for 
employers had and have their basic rights 
and freedoms also, and are equally entitled 
to protection in the exercise of them. How- 

or, in both cases, these basic rights are 

‘ unqualified. In exercising them, they 
1ust be accommodated to the basic rights 
the rest of society and to the national 

‘lfare. When these rights and their exer- 

e are not fairly balanced, they become 

1aces, but so long as they are reasonably 
lanced and honestly exercised, they become 
the fundamentals of the economic freedoms 
of the workingman and his employer as well. 

The possession of these basic rights and 
freedoms by an individual is meaningless, 
unless there exists a way of halting violations 
of those rights by forces that are superior to 
the individual himself. One of the primary 
functions of our Government is to protect 
the individual against such violations of his 
right 

It was because these rights were being in- 
vaded or denied by all too many employers, 
that the Wagner Act was passed in 1935. I 
hardly need point out that the basic principle 
of the Wagner Act was that the employee 
must be protected in his exercise of the right 
f ly to join with other employees to set up 
labor organizations for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining with their employers. It was 


re 
ree 


designed to protest no one except the work- 


ingman, and in doing so, to promote the 
principle of collective bargaining. 

To implement those principles, that act 
pointed out what we now know as unfair 
labor practices, as the means most frequently 
adopt by employers to defeat them; and 

uthorized the National Labor Relations 
Board to prevent the commission of such 
unfair labor practices by the issuance of cease 
and desist orders directed to the employers 
involved. These are of the nature of injunc- 
tions, but may not go beyond the unfair 
labor practices as described by the law. 

It’s perfectly obvious, after observing how 
large a segment of the American people fall 
within the statutory definition of employees, 
that the collective bargaining contemplated 
by the law would have to be carried on by the 
organizations of employees that would exist 
for the benefit of and be controlled by the 
employees whom they represented. Certainly 

t was the indicated intent of Congress in 

ig the Wagner Act. 
ever, after the Wagner Act became 
ly established, it took only a short time to 
erse that concept, and to develop in the 
field of labor organizations, the philosophy 
that employees existed for the benefit of the 
labor organizations, and that the labor or- 
ganizations had a vested interest in them. 
While an cmnployee was protected against un- 


fair labor practices perpetrated by the em- 


ployer, he was afforded no protection against 
being imposed upon from any other quarter, 
including his own labor union, and, realis- 
tically, he had little freedom of action in 
many of the unions that sprang up under 
those new circumstances, 

The Wagner Act gave the individual em- 
ployee no protection, for instance, against 
coercion on the part of so-called represent- 
atives of labor organizations, who sought to 
force him to become a member, or to cooper- 
ate in strikes and other similar activities. 
The closed shop, which made membership in 
a,union a condition precedent to getting em- 
ployment, was an accepted instrumentality of 
the labor organization, under the Wagner Act, 
by which it forced employees into their 
unions, and was another form of Coercion. 
Early in the game, the general attitude of 
too many of these organizations toward those 
who did not care to join the union, or to par- 
ticipate in the union activities, became pro- 
gressively more arrogant and, in many in- 
stances, impossible. 

I know of numerous cases where windows 
were broken, where bottles filled with paint 
were thrown through windows into homes, 
there to spatter their contents over walls. 
It is acommon technique among some of the 
more lawless elements, and it still is prac- 
ticed. Of course, these things may not have 
been done by the unions, but it is interesting 
to note that it is always a nonunion man, or 
the fellow who wants to work while the other 
fellows are striking for whatever cause it may 
be, who is on the receiving end of this type 
of conduct. Men have been beaten up be- 
cause they wouldn’t support the union; their 
families have been intimidated, and that, too, 
is going on even today, although some prog- 
ress has been made to stop it. In short, the 
employee under the Wagner Act was in a 
position where, if the union decided it want- 
ed to make it tough for him it could do any- 
thing it wanted to, and he had no recourse 
except to look to the civil authorities. The 
Government offered him no protection under 
the labor laws. 

Under the Wagner Act the employee never 
had a chance, by virtue of any of the election 
processes, to rid himself of an unwanted 
union. If, at an election, the majority of 
those who voted, voted in favor of the union, 
then the only way the employees could get 
it out of the picture was to induce another 
union to come in and file a petition for an 
election, and then either vote for no union 
or switch from the old one to the new one, 
which, too frequently, was a case of going 
from the frying pan into the fire. In other 
words, he was stuck with it. If he sought 
to get out—if he sought to clean house in 
the union—if he sought to do any of the 
things which were, or at least should have 
been, his rights in this so-called democratic 
organization, he frequently found himself in 
the bad graces of the controlling officers of 
the union, and generally it was not very long 
then before some excuse was found to de- 
prive him of his good standing in the union 
and of his job. He had no protection in that, 
either. 

To be sure, the individual working under 
the Wagner Act was protected against being 
fired or otherwise mistreated by his employer 
because of association with, or membership 
in, a labor organization, or because of his 
efforts to bring about the introduction of 
such an organization into the plant. He was 
likewise protected in making his free choice 
of an organization for purposes of collective 
bargaining; and was protected in the right 
to insist that the employer freely and in good 
faith bargain with that representative on 
matters pertaining to wages, hours, rates of 
pay, and other conditions of employment. 
But he wasn’t protected against being called 
out on a sympathy strike because his em- 
ployer happened to do business with some- 
body down the line who was engaged in a 
dispute with the union. And he wasn't pro- 
tected against long and expensive days of 
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idleness growing out of strikes that were the 
result of some interunion dispute as to 
whether this union or that union had juris- 
diction over a certain piece or type of work, 
and one of these unions was forcing strike 
idleness on all the workers, by putting up a 
picket line to force the employer to assign 
that work to the picketing union. There 
wasn’t any way by which he could be pro- 
tected against that terribly wasteful proce. 
dure, for, believe me, when those situations 
occurred, and the picket lines went up, he 
just couldn't go through, because if he did it 
would mean his membership standing or his 
being blacklisted, possibly forever, in his 
trade. Those are some of the things that the 
individual had to take under the Wagner 
Act. Neither the labor organizations nor 
their members seemed to realize there was 
another and better way to accomplish their 
economic independence. They still were liv- 
ing in the recollection of the old jungle war- 
fare in which they had been raised. 

The Wagner Act was practically a blank 
check to every labor organization to indulge 
itself without restriction or restraint, under 
the protection of a Board which gave every 
appearance of operating under a mandate to 
administer it in such fashion as to give the 
labor organizations all the breaks and to 
hold the feet of the employers to the fire on 
all possible occasions. 

At any rate, that’s the way the thing 
worked out, and as a natural result, the labor 
organizations became more and more de- 
manding for their own account, and more 
and more audacious; and less and less con- 
siderate of the rights of society as a whole, 
and of the rights of individuals, in particular 

The next result was inevitable, for just as 
public opinion demanded the passage of the 
Wagner Act in 1935, in order to curb the con- 
duct of the employers that had become 
progressively less and less excusable, so, in 
1947, public opinion swung in the other direc- 
tion, and demanded, not that employers be 
released from their obligations and responsi- 
bilities under the Wagner Act, but that the 
labor organizations, also, be forced and re- 
quired to accept and recognize responsibili- 
ties on their part, for their misconduct that 
had been playing just as much a role, during 
the past 12 years, in the creation of industrial 
unrest, as the conduct of employers had done 
during the preceding time. Conscientious 
employers were demanding that the basic 
rights and freedoms of their employees be 
recognized and that the abuses of the unions 
be restrained. After many weeks of hearings, 
to which, I might add, the labor organiza- 
tions of the United States contributed little 
or nothing, the Eightieth Congress put to- 
gether a law which represents the first effort 
to bring about a balancing of the economic 
forces of industry and organized labor, and 
an equalization of the relations, of the indi- 
vidual workman, the organization represent- 
ing him, and the employer, one to the other. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is built around the 
rights of the individual. It is not social ‘egis- 
lation, It is purely regulatory legislation, 
growing out of abuses in the past, and out of 
the lessons taught by the fact that legisla- 
tion, designed to protect one class or group at 
the expense of another, is bound to create 
only more turmoil, when its beneficiary i: 
allowed to treat that legislation as his per 
sonal license to disregard the rules and con 
ventions of society and the ordinary thin 
which govern our relations, one with another, 
throughout this democratic Nation of ours. 

I want to give you one little illustration of 
what this represents. In 1945, when the 
Wagner Act was the controlling legislation, 
three workers of a small plant in Kentucky 
were active in attempting to bring a labor 
organization into that plant. The other em- 
ployees apparently did not want a union, 50, 
when these persons approached the plant the 
next morning, they were met by a group of 
employees who told them they could not 











la One of the 
» attempted to go in, regardless, was 
4 pushed ar und a good deal, and received 
ae r injuries, and, with this show of 
e three left the plant and quit their 
a tne A charge was filed with the Board 
; 
ep 


er the plant and work there. 








company for violation of the law 
; » company was required to reinstate 
- shose three persons into their jobs, and pay 


. nom whatever loss of pay they had incurred. 
5 <a was that the employer owed a 
2 suey to these three union sympathizers to 
t nr them against their fellow workers in 
; the exercise of their statutory privilege to 
: tempt to join or form a labor organization. 


1947, after the Taft-Hartley Act had 
} heen passed, an almost identical episode oc- 
ourred at Hagerstown, Md., except that in 
the sec nd case, the gang that beat up the 
follows that wanted to go to work were strik- 
, union employees. The victims were non- 
un n people who had no sympathy with the 
and wanted to work. Under the Wag- 
t, there would have been no protection 








whats ever for those nonunion people. Un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act there is, and the 
ion was held responsible. In other words, 

1e basic right not to join a labor organiza- 
ti n is as fully recognized and protected un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act as is the right to 
sipate in union activities. To take the 

r picture back to the Wagner Act days, 








ke away from the individual many 

f the valuable rights he has today. 
: I want to run down, then, as fast as I can, 
4 me of the things that the Taft-Hartley Act 
means to the individual; things that he 


er had before the Taft-Hartley Act came 

on the books; things that were denied to 
him under the Wagner Act. 

As I indicated a moment ago, the present 

! izes that the individual must have 

he right, not only freely to choose a labor 

rganization to represent him, but the right 

f 1 from making such a choice, and 

so the right to get rid of that labor organ- 

tion if its representation proves to be un- 

actory. Under the Wagner Act, he could 

d ne of these, but under the present law, 

the employees themselves may petition the 

Roard for what we call a decertification elec- 

and unless there is a valid contract in 

effect which would be a bar to any election, 

the Board normally will hold an election at 

ich all the employees represented by that 

in that plant will have the privilege of 

either confirming their selection of the union 

A involved, or repudiating it. If they repudiate 

t, tl ion loses all representative author- 

nd the employees and the employer will 

ither be permitted nor required to hold 

ther election in that plant for a period 











121 nths 
I have pointed out that if a union, in the 
urse of an organizational program, at- 
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) coerce an employee to become a 
member, the general counsel will entertain 
! to enjoin the union from continu- 
ce of such conduct. This extends to 
during a union organizational cam- 
to what the union can and will do 
persons who do not support them, after 
‘y succeed to getting into the plant. 
I have spoken of the closed shop. Under 
the W ‘r Act, the individual had little to 
S y about this. The negotiators almost in- 
\ demanded it from the employer— 
r na ally got it. Thereafter, the em- 
} ¢ ined the union and made sure they 
t in the good graces of its leaders, for it 
é to merit their disfavor, and that 
€n resulted in being expelled from the 
; union—and fired from the job. Now, that is 
: not | le. Now there is no closed shop— 
that can legitimately be found in 
ract is provision for a union shop, 
, Ohe can’t be fired if he loses his 
ling in the union for anything be- 
his failure to pay dues, He doesn’t 
> & union member in order to get a 
Ee does not have to go near a hiring 
{ the employer, who tries to require 
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a union clearance, is himself guilty of an 
unfair labor practice. No; once again, the 
individual has acquired his basic rights and 
freedoms. He has been freed of his fear of 
the union bosses, for—at the very most—his 
only duty to them is to keep his dues paid. 
So long as he does that, they can’t touch 
him—now. In fact, if he is expelled from the 
union for some cause other than nonpayment 
of dues, the employer not only is not re- 
quired to fire him at the request of the 
union, but, if the employer should do so, 
both he and the union are guilty of an un- 
fair labor practice, and the individual af- 
fected is entitled to come to the Board and 
file a charge which would be processed in 
regular order against both of them. All of 
which means that while the employee has, 
and did have under the Wagner Act, the 
right to file charges against an employer if 
he has been discriminatorily treated becaus 

of his membership or nonmembership in a 
union, he now can also file similar charges 
against the union if the union has exerted 
pressure upon the employer, as a result of 
which he has received discriminatory treat- 
ment, and require that such treatment be 
stopped in both directions. 

Under the Wagner Act, it was entirely pos- 
sible, and in fact in many places it was the 
practice, to incorporate in contracts, provi- 
sions for an automatic check-off. In such 
cases, very frequently, the employer and the 
union members had little to say about it at 
all; the contract provided for the check-off, 
and that was that. That provision was often 
a standard one found in many contracts, and 
the result was that the individual had his 
dues checked off and paid in whether he 
liked it or not. Many of the contracts would 
provide for check-off of assessments, fines, 
and other financial obligations, as well as 
the regular periodic dues. Today, the indi- 
vidual is protected and no check-off of any 
sort will be permitted without the written 
authority of the employee. He may make 
it as broad as he likes, to include all finan- 
cial obligations, but no check-off may be 
made to be irrevocable for a longer period 
than 1 year. In other words, a check-off 
authorization may recite that it is irrevoca- 
ble, but at any time after the end of a year 
from the time that it is signed, the employee 
may ask to have it revoked, and thereafter 
further check-off deductions may not be 
made. None of these rights and protections 
are found in the Wagner Act 

In the secondary boycott that I told you 
about, where an individual’s employer may 
find his place picketed because he refuses to 
stop doing business with some person down 
the line who has a direct quarrel with the 
union, such an employee has no alternative. 
He must observe the picket line or lose his 
membership. Before the Taft-Hartley Act, 
there was no way he could avoid this loss 
of working time, but, under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, such a secondary boycott is prohibited. 
On the filing of a charge, the general counsel 
is required to seek an injunction to avoid 
such losses, both to the employer and the 
individual. 

Under the Wagner Act, jurisdictional 
strikes, where one union was claiming the 
right to a job and the other was contesting 
that right, were regular performances that 
cost the working men of the country mil- 
lions of dollars in lost wages each year. To- 
day the Taft-Hartley Act provides machinery 
for the prompt and efficacious determination 
of those disputes, and provides, also, where 
circumstances warrant, that the general 
counsel may seek, and the courts may issue, 
injunctions to restrain picket lines or other 
media for odtaining the stoppage of work 
while the dispute is being determined. 
Again, the individual is being protected. 

To be sure, labor organizations don’t like 
this law because it requires them to recog- 
nize and adhere to the ordinary tenets of 
a highly civilized society. They say that the 
Taft-Hartley Act restricts their liberty. It 
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doesn’t restrict their liberty; it expands their 
liberty but restricts their license, and is, I 
think, an outstanding example of the propri- 
ety of wholesome regulation as defined in a 
statement by Daniel Webster that “Liberty 
exists in proportion to wholesome restraint.” 

In opening these remarks, I commented 
upon the fact that there are two types of 
individuals whose relationship to the Taft- 
Hartley Act will bear analysis. I’ve only 
been able to mention a few of the high spots 
that reflect the influence—beneficial influ- 
ence, if you please—of the Taft-Hartley Act 
on the individuals who are directly affected 
by it. T may say I have found no one who 
has yet been able to point to any detrimental 
influences of that act upon individuals or on 
unions. It may have restricted indefensible 
license, but it has placed additional safe- 
guards around the basic rights of both of 
them. 

The individuals that are the public are 
entitled to even more thoughtful consider-. 
ation. The power of a labor organization 
and the opportunity it has, by exercising 
that power, to cripple or destroy a segment 
of our economic structure is tremendous 
The Taft-Hartley Act contains a number of 
elements that are designed to protect the 
individuals who make up the general public 
against these abuses. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act was designed to 
protect labor organizations from the harass- 
ment of employer-sought injunctions. I 
agree heartily with the general principles of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, but the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act has recognized the fact that, in many 
instances, l:.bor’s ~ower has grown to the 
point where an abuse of it can bring about 
widespread loss, damage, and public distress, 
and that provision must be made to prevent 
abuse of this power where such abuse takes 
on the form of unfair labor practices that are 
set out in the statute. In short, that there 
still are destructive abuses that should be 
stopped at the threshold of their practice. 

I am not going to dwell on the coal dis- 
pute. It has already received enough pub- 
licity so that I believe the general public, 
if they do not know what it is all about, at 
least have some decided opinions on it. But 
I do want to point out one other thing that 
is currently in the picture. 

One of the things that the Taft-Hartley 
Act does not tolerate is violence and mis- 
conduct on the picket line. It does not per- 
mit mass picketing, or interference in any 
way with the exercise by employees or offi- 
cials or the public, of the right to go and 
come from the premises of any employer, or 
the stoppage of the conduct of that employ- 
er’s business, even though the union may be 
conducting a strike and having a picket line 
to advertise it. 

Down in Carlsbad, N. Mex., are three pot- 
ash mines. Those three mines are the source 
of 85 percent of all the potash that is used 
in the United States of America, and the de- 
mands for potash are such that by working 
24 hours a day these mines have been just 
able to keep abreast of the current con- 
sumption. As you know, potas! is one of the 
vital component parts of commercial fer- 
tilizer. Because production is restricted in 
such a fashion, there is no stock pile. When 
the potash production ceases, the manufac- 
ture and mixing of fertilizer is stopped, and 
60 percent, I am told, of all of the plant- 
ings in the United States depends upon 
fertilizer; and 70 percent of all the fertilizer 
used in the United States is consumed be- 
tween the first of January and the middle or 
latter part of April of each year. That means 
700,600 tons, incidentally. 

On the 19th of November of last year, the 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers Union, 
which represents the employees in these 
three mines, went on strike as a result of 
being refused a 256 pay increase. They shut 
down the mines and they formed mass lines 
of pickets at the gates of the plant so that 
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even the maintenance men, belonging to 
two different unions, who wanted to go 
through, were turned back and not allowed 
to get into the mines. Needless to say, 
all others were turned back, too. The mat- 
ter went on, and eventually came to our 
attention. About 3 weeks ago, we obtained 
an injunction from the Federal court to 
prevent mass picketing or other interfer- 
ence with any of those persons who desired 
to go to work, or otherwise do business with 
the company. At first, there wasn’t a great 
rush to go back on the job, because the pro- 
duction workers were the strikers, but main- 
tenance men returned immediately, and 
within 10 days gr so, production had been 
resumed, with potash coming out at about 
50 percent of the normal rate, or maybe a 
little better. Many of the strikers had re- 
turned, and after the injunction had been 
in effect 2 weeks, the company advised the 
union and the strikers that a certain date 
which, if I recall correctly, was 2 weeks ago 
today, would be the time when other per- 

ns would be hired to replace the striking 
production men. I was advised just the 
evening before I left Washington that dur- 
ing that day the striking union had offered 
to return to work en masse if the company 
would just stop hiring replacements and 
would put those men who had been replaced 
on a preferential hiring list so that they 
could go to work in the next vacancies that 
should occur. By now, I take it, the mines 
are in full production. The injunction’s 
efficacy was excellent. Potash is again being 
produced, and the farmers of the WYnited 
States, solely because of the existence of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and its injunction provi- 
and a reasonable chance of getting 
their supplies of fertilizer again this year. 
Had there been no Taft-Hartley Act, and 
had the Wagner Act continued on the books 
as it was, the mines would still be closed 
unless, of course, the operators had sur- 
rendered to the union and met their de- 
mands. Had this happened, 60 percent of 
the agriculture of the United States for 1950 
would have had to be planted without bene- 
fit of fertilizer. But the law has pulled us 
over that hump, we hope. I use that one 
illustration of the relation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to the farmer and to the public 
at large—there are many others, but time 
does not permit. In short, the individual 
that makes up the public finds protection 
here. 

I wish I could go on and on and on. 
he Taft-Hartley Act. I think it is, basically, 
the biggest step forward this Nation has ever 
made in doing something to insure stability 
of labor relations. But it must be under- 

d, and the individuals must understand, 
that they are the people who are affected by it. 
The individuals, in the main, who stop and 
think, are not complaining. The labor lead- 
ers are, and it is they who are making the 
about it, but the benefits to the in- 
dividuals who work and to the public cannot 
be brushed off lightly. 

But, best of all, our great American public 
ind our labor of the country are made up of 
sane, intelligent, sound, loyal persons, who, 
I have all the confidence in the world, will 
do the right thing in the end. The Taft- 

Act has given them an opportunity 
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now to clean house; it has given them an op- 
portunity to throw out the Communists who 
have infiltrated into so much of our labor 
movement as well as into other places 
throughout the structure of the Nation. 
That’s another thing that the individual has 
rained The chance to throw them out. 
Thank God, we now have procedures that 
make the Commies who are officers of the 
labor organizations, stand up and be counted, 
and as that happens, a great house cleaning 
is going on. 

The individual has a tremendous stake in 
this law, more than he has ever had in any 
current law. I just hope he will protect it. 

Thank you. 


Social Security Versus Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Rates and Monthly Bene- 
fits—A Comparison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp as exhibit E 
a table presenting a comparison of so- 
cial security and railroad retirement 
taxes and benefits under present and 
proposed legislation. On several pre- 
vious occasions I have presented com- 
parative statements on this subject. 
This table summarizes and picks out the 
high spots from the other exhibits I 
have previously presented. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT E 


Four TIMEs 1144 PERCENT EQUALS 6 PERCENT 


One rail worker pays 6-percent railroad- 
retirement tax. One industrial worker pays 
1144-percent social-security tax. Therefore, 
one rail worker pays as much tax as the com- 
bined tax of four industrial workers. 

Social security provides four industrial 
workers and their families with retirement 
and survivor benefits as compared to rail- 
road-retirement benefits received by one rail 
worker, for whom there are no family benefits 
until after his death. 


Social security versus railroad retirement taz 
rates and monthly benefits—a comparison 


| 
soy} Rail- 
Social grit road 
security, aa * rity retire- 
1950 | oo ae ment, 
oo posed | "1950 


Tax rate (percent) 2 + 5 28 


Cost per month | $3.7! $4.50 | $18.00 
Cost 000 PON pesniecennenee 54. 00 216. 00 
Maximum retirement eis 
benefits a to 1 
worker and i his any 


96. 60 
3 53. 40 


Husband and wife... 
Dependent children. 


68. 68.40. 
316. 60 


eckncsincnanniiniedeta |__ 85.00, _150.! 00 


” 


85.00 


? 0. 00 
85. 00 150. 00 
85. 00 150. 00 
8&5, 00 150. 00 


340. 00 600. 00 | 


Maximum retirement in 
benefits possible to 4 
workers and their fam- 
ilies _ wouena 


Maximum survivor bene- 

fits possible: Widow 

and 3 or more children 

or 4or more children, of 

1 deceased worker 85. 00 150. 00 
85.00 | 150.00 
85. 00 150. 00 
85. 00 150. 00 
85. 00 150. 00 


Maximum survivor bene- | 
fits possible to 4 families 
of 4 deceased workers ‘| 


Total 340. 00 | 600. 00 


1 On $250 maximum earnings per month, 

2? On $300 maximum earnings per month, 

3 Prorated equally. 

44 widows and 12 or more children, or 16 or more 
children, 


Source: Rail Pension News, published by the National 
Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., Chicago, ll, 
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The above exhibit E has been submitte, 
to the Senate Finance Committtee now ho) ld. 
ing hearings on H. R. 6000 for their study ang 

consideration that rail workers should re. 
ceive the same ratio of increases in bene efits 
now proposed for those covered by socia) se. 
curity and has been submitted by my 
Thomas G. Stack, president of the Nationa) 
Railroad Pension Forum, Inc. (a voluntary 
organization of union and nonunion raj) 
workers), March 1950. 


Mysterious Disease, Multiple Sclerosis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, severa] 
days ago I made an appeal to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to authorize 
funds for reseavch on one of the most 
dreaded of all diseases, multiple sclerosis, 

Much too little is yet known as to what 
this disease is and what it does to its 
victims. Therefore, I ask unanimous us 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article written by Mrs 
Amy Nichols, of Dedham, Mass., a victim 
of this disease. This story tells, vividly, 
what multiple sclerosis is and what it 
does to its victims numbering more than 
250,000 in this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp 
as follows: 


“Let’s keep it quiet,” were the whispered 
words of the well-meaning friend who helped 
me from the office of the doctor who first 
diagnosed my puzzling, paralyzed conditior 
I was too dazed then to question her advice, 
as she continued, “Don’t talk about it 
you'll only get false notions.” 

I staggered home, with the voice of the 
doctor ringing in my ears as he reluctantly 
told me I had a disease that would prob: 
trouble me all my life and was incurable. 
console me he pointed out that it was not 
fatal. “A person can live with it as long as 
can the present-day diabetic, that is, : 
normal life span,” he said. While I was fear- 
fully considering his words, I was aware that 
he had not yet pronounced the name of the 
malady. Perhaps it was like leprosy or some 
other unthinkable disease. When the doct 
finally said, ‘‘Multiple sclerosis,” it sounded 
harmless. Little did I then know that I was 
afflicted by a disease that strikes twice 4s 
many as does polio. 

Yet I was scon to note that, just as at the 
mention of leprosy, tuberculosis, and cance! 
so, also, at the mention of multiple scleros: 
suddenly would fall a hush-hush atmosphere 
as though this disease were unclean or bore 4 
moral stigma, it was a secret. 

Against this fact of secrecy I rebelled, 4l- 
most as much as against the disease itself. 1 
didn’t want to keep it quiet as my friend 
advised. False notions or not, I wanted t 
cry out to the world against this insidiou 
crippler that fells so many of us early in 1 
Like all the many thousands of us, Vi 
of multiple sclerosis, I was aghast that e 
one seemed to be conspiring to keep it 
secret. 

It may be multiple sclerosis that has struck 
that young man or woman within a [ew 
blocks of you who is forced to spend the re- 
mainder of a long life within the confines o 












To all appearances there is no 
there is no evidence, such as mis- 








d ~anen limbs, to indicate the victim’s in- 
a vlity to ambulate in a proper manner. 

sat at best, there is a dragging of leg after 
.. : as th ugh each were attached to a leaden 
r + «And there is disturbance of the 
al nat f balance that produces a wavering in 


labori gait. There is likely, also, to 
istorted vision, faulty and uncertain 
n of the fingers, and slurring 

h. Was this prospect confronting me? 
with dogged determination I found and 
uny fellow victims. I discovered 
that am the men discharged from the 
| ned services following World War II were 
aan’ were suffering from the initial at- 

this crippling disease. They sur- 

i only to be stricken by this trag- 

y, Many were married or were about to 

married when this cruel development 

ed all that. For, except in rare cases, 

multiple sclerosis cannot expect 
toearn alivelihood. I say “expect” 
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, use the instability that is part of mul- 
le sclerosis is not compatible with the 

usual forms of regular employment. 
. There is nothing static about multiple 
- S  sclerosi is the case of an amputated or 


ralyzed arm or leg. Today might 
f a remission, as periods of alle- 
ptoms are called, and tomorrow 
he beginning of an exacerbation, 
mptoms are aggravated. No one 

















. when or why these irregular, erratic 
2 nor how much deterioration 
SN) 
x A Several factors beside the name difficulty 
5 may ¢ unt for the public being so long 
n ; naware of this disease. Multiple sclerosis, 
y, fs isnot usually considered fatal. Though the 
it = victim may lose, gradually and insidicusly, 
n f his} r of locomotion, his sense of equilib- 
; , his control over the direction of his 
" : , the dexterity of his fingers, his sense 


f touch, his continence, his good vision, his 

) R ear speech, his strength; or any or all of 
t it isn’t considered fatal. 

r factor which may account for the 

norance of multiple sclerosis is that 

ually no pain, as pain is usually de- 

ribed. The mental anguish at the loss of 

' he powers described above does not consti- 

r 5 tute pain, it is true; but, oh, what suffering. 

ntal anguish felt when one learns that 








L to recognize, with her faulty vi- 
y ion, a friend who greeted her, cr when made 
7 nscious of one’s weaving gait, by a whis- 
pered “She must have had one too many,” 
does not constitute pain, it is true; but oh, 
v suffering. The mental anguish felt 
1 — when one sees that very little is being done 
s to delve into the mysteries of this disease, 

goes not constitute pain, it is true; but oh, 

what ring. As you know, the sensation 

fom being pinched is pain, One does not se- 
lously object to a playful pinching, however 
g but if that same pinching were to 
1ue, for an hour, a day, a month, ad 
1, would you not cry out as if in 
you sit too long in one position 
an arm goes to sleep, you voice 
If that feeling were to last 
ly, wouldn’t you complain more 
: idly? When one of your fingers or a toe 
5 S b, or it calls attention to itself by 
n commonly described as “pins 

; needles,” is that not painful? When 
I p tat sensation involves all of the fingers, and 
: the toes, and if it were moreover to 

€ with scarcely a let-up, would it not 
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5 = ‘jake you miserable and cry out in pain? 
= “s\ suppose you attached to each of your 

5 : és a heavy weight; would you be happy to 
: S 8s yourself about with these handicaps 
re in addition to such discomforts 

k p 6. “scribed above an unrelenting fatigue, 
v Bree. of body, extreme exhaustion, that 
. ‘ ‘ures the multiple sclerosis victim. De- 


these symptoms there is a des- 
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perate compulsion to keep afloat in the face 
of an increasing erratic paralysis. 

This is the mysterious disease—multiple 
sclerosis. These are the tortures that over 
250,000 of us are enduring today in this 
country. 





Sumner Pike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
riday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
one of Maine’s most illustrious sons is 
Hon. Sumner Pike, of Lubec, Maine, who 
is now the Acting Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The Port- 
land Press-Herald in an editorial has 
stated a very good case for changing his 
acting status as Chairman to that of 
permanent Chairman. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PIKE’s PEAK 

When we suggested a month ago that Sum- 
ner Pike of Lubec would make an excellent 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
of which he is now acting chairman, we did 
not do so on the basis of his Maine nativity. 

Two strong arguments support this rec- 
ommendation. First, Commissioner Pike is 
the only holdover from the original five, and 
therefore the group’s only link between its 
important formative years and current oper- 
ations. 

Secondly, the Maine man has a rare knack 
for imparting atomic data in a manner to 
be understood by the nonscientist. Further- 
more, his good humor and sharp wit make his 
impartations palatable, but we don’t seriously 
commend these to the President for consid- 
eration. 

At Harvard University last week end we 
were privileged to spend a number of hours 
in conference with Pike, Dr. Shields Warren, 
biochemist of the AEC and others connected 
with the Commission. Newsmen from a 
number of New England papers heard Pike 
do what he is so good at, heard him bring a 
very difficult subject down to the level of a 
layman's rind. 

Pike, for instance, in describing a rather 
complicated atomic process, would say that 
it was like “winnowing blueberries.” At an- 
other time he discussed a certain type of 
explosicn, saying that so many units of some- 
thing-or-other were released “per unit of 
bang.” And so on, for several entertaining 
and educational hours. 

Those who heard him were once again im- 
pressed by his abilities to understand and to 
explain, his nonpartisan approach, his en- 
thusiasm for his job. His listeners couldn’t 
learn all there was to know in one night, 
but they learned enough to give them a 
better grasp of the problem when writing 
about it in New England newspapers. 

The Lubec man has served the Govern- 
ment in several capacities, but never before 
has he served so brilliantly. He has now 

eached a peak which has brought great 
satisfaction to his home State and certainly 
a measure of satisfaction to the man him- 
self. In naming a chairman for the all- 
important Atomic Energy Commission, Presi- 

ient Truman would do well to select a man 
with Sumner Pike's variety of qualifications. 
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What if Mills Produced Billions in Surplus 
Goods? 


































































EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What if Mills Produced Bil- 
lions in Surplus Goods?” written by Her- 
man A. Lowe, and published in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer of March 24, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WHat IF MILLS PRODUCED BILLIONS IN SURPLUS 
Goops? 
(By Herman A. Lowe) 

WASHINGTON, March 23.—Picture, if you 
can, Pennsylvania’s factories turning out far 
more goods than they know the public will 
buy. 

Picture them striving to increase produc- 
tion, knowing that the Government will 
guarantee them a profit for any surplus above 
what the public absorbs. 

Picture Congress building warehouses to 
hold this surplus and giving it away free to 
foreign countries. And picture you, the pub- 
lic, being taxed for the cost. 

Absurd? Ridiculous? Impossible? 

Then add this final absurdity—Congress 
voting more money to build more factories to 
produce more surpluses to sell to the Govern- 
ment at a profit—with you being taxed for 
that, too. 

Unfortunately, it is not impossible at all. 
Not only can it happen here; it is happening 
here. Just substitute the farm-support pro- 
gram for Pennsylvania’s factories and you 
have the whole picture. 

Citing chapter, verse, and United States 
Government statistics, JoHN J. WILLIAMs, of 
Delaware, tcld his colleagues in the Senate 
the other day that in 18 months “we have 
produced in this country approximately 
$7,500,000,009 worth of agricultural commod- 
ities more than we have consumed, all of 
which have been purchased with the tax- 
payers’ money.” 

“Of that amount,” continued Senator 
WILLIAMS, “nearly $3,5C0,000,000 worth of ag- 
ricultural commodities have been given away 
at home and abroad, while the remaining 
$4,000,000,000 worth are at the present time 
deteriorating in our bulging warehouses and 
caves.’ 

Senator WILLIAMS quoted sober fact and 
backed it up with the black and white fig- 
ures. Congress is thoroughly familiar with 
the situation. 

Yet, on the same day that WILLIAMS was 
making his statement, this headline ap- 
peared on page 1 of a Washington news- 
paper: “Farmers fail to cut crcps as United 
States asks. Report on plantings indicates 
big yields under price prcps.” 

The article went on to explain that farm- 
ers were disregarding the Federal request for 
smaller crops of price-supported crops and 
were heading for another year of huge sur- 
pluses in potatoes, grains, peanuts and other 
things. ‘ Thanks to the law which guaran- 
tees them price supports, the farmers will 
be able to sell their surpluses to the Gcv- 
ernment at a profit. 

Thus you have the absurdity under which 
farmers now grow crops not for vse—but 


merely to cell to their Government to store, 
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or destroy, or dump in Europe. With the 
taxpayers picking up the check, of course. 

That is the situation which would be so 
ridiculous if it were to happen to Pennsyl- 
vania’s factories. 

And your Government has been construct- 
ing additional bins and warehouses in which 
to keep the unwanted surpluses it is required 
by law to buy. 

What is more, Congress is now in the proc- 
ess of making a law to give the Commodity 
Credit Corporation another $2,000,000,000 so 
that it can buy and hoard or dump still 
more surpluses in the next couple of years. 

But then there is the ultimate absurdity 
referred to above. he Government has 
more than $1,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money already tied up in surplus cotton— 
a full year’s supply of the stuff. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has ordered acreage 
restrictions to hold down production this 
year. Congress is now balking these restric- 
tions. 

It is making a law to increase this cotton 
acreage by 1,200,000 acres. Everybody in 
Congress knows the cotton grown on this 
land will be surplus cotton which must be 
purchased by the Government and hidden in 
a warehouse. 

There is a huge surplus of peanuts. The 
Government is stuck with $25,000,000 worth 
which it was required to buy and hold off 
the market. The Department of Agriculture 
sought to restrict peanut acreage to hold 
down that growing surplus. 

Congress is pushing through a law to per- 
mit the rise to an additional 100,000 acres 
this year to grow whole peanuts, plus an 
unlimited amount of land for peanuts to be 
crushed for oil. 

It is equivalent to the Government build- 
ing extra factories in Pennsylvania to mane- 
ufacture surplus goods. 

That’s what’s going on in Washington with 
the Nation $250,000,000,000 in the red, with 
a multibillion dollar deficit for this year, 
and with another multibillion dollar deficit 
already predicted for next year. 

But, really, the factory owners of Penn- 
sylvania shouldn't worry. They ought to rip 
out their machinery and rent the buildings 
to the Government as storage space for sur- 
plus persimmons and artichokes. 


Hon. Arthur Vandenberg, of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the New 
York Times of this morning carries an 
torial which expresses the hope that 
{THUR VANDENBERG Will soon return to 
ke his seat in the Senate. The Times 
hes to have the Nation hear again 
from the missing voice. I think this is 
a wish which is shared by most of us at 
home and abroad. I join with all Sena- 
tors in compliment to the Times for its 
reference to one of the great Americans 
of his day. The Senate will benefit in 
every way when ARTHUR VANDENBERG an- 
swers again to his name. May every- 
body’s good wishes add speed and 
rength to his recovery. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE MissINc Voice 

It is devoutly to be hoped that Senator 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG Will soon be well enough 
to resume his seat in the Senate. The size 
of the place he occupied in that body, and 
his immense usefulness to his party and his 
country, were never so evident as in his ab- 
sence in a time of critical debate. Without 
him the Republicans seem leaderless and un- 
certain. Even the Democrats miss the clear, 
authoritative voice that rises above the buzz 
of party politics to define American policy to 
the world. For Senator VANDENBERG’s dis- 
tinction is that he has given leadership to 
both parties in the development of foreign 
policy, and more than any other American 
has lined up behind it the massive popular 
support that has been our greatest asset in 
the postwar years. 

This leadership is lacking today. There 
is no real question of continued support of 
the bipartisan policy sponsored by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. This is, after all, Ameri- 
can policy; it is safe because it grows out of 
our basic interests and involves our national 
honor and good faith. Congress will grum- 
ble and try to pare down, but our commit- 
ments under the Marshall plan, the Atlantic 
Pact and other international engagements 
will be fulfilled. But we have to go forward 
from there, and where the vision, experience, 
and good-tempered statesmanship of Sena- 
tor VANDENBERG are needed is in hard transi- 
tions like the present, when new issues arise 
and policy has to evolve to meet fresh tests 
and changing conditions. The wish for his 
speedy recovery is a wish not for him alone 
but for the country he serves so well, 


Czechoslovakia Way Ahead in the Hat 
Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post is performing 
an excellent service in calling ~ public 
attention to the damage being done to 
domestic industries through excessive 
importation of finished products. A 
striking example is the hat industry, 
which employs almost 6,000 people in 
two cities in Connecticut—Danbury and 
Norwalk. The Danbury concerns are 
now on a 3-day week, and spokesmen 
for the Norwalk industry state that they 
“wonder where the next year’s business 
is coming from.” Indicative of the 
Democratic administration’s callous dis- 
regard for the workers’ welfare is the 
remark attributed to ECA spokesmen 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that “the American worker 
is fortunate in that he may receive 
unemployment-compensation benefits.” 
That is typical of the attitude which 
this group has. They are far more in- 
terested in helping foreign nations, and 
in the process, dragging the American 
standard of living down to correspond 
with that of other countries less fortu- 
nate. 

I predict that the American citizens 
earning good wages and the ones with 
great amounts of capital invested in do- 
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mestic industries will not look kingdjy 
upon those who foster this program — 

Editorial and news excerpts from the 
Bridgeport Post follow: 


Hat INpustry SPeaAKs Up 


An American Federation of Labor offci| 
has made the charge in Washington tha 
slave labor behind Czechoslovakia’s iron cy. 
tain is threatening to turn Danbury into 
ghost town. Norwalk feels the same way, 

Imports from the Communist country ar. 
crippling the hat city’s industries, declare, 
Marx Lewis, general secretary of the Hatters 
International Union and a member of the 
executive committee of the national labor. 
management committee on foreign-traqe 
policy. This committee now in session rep- 
resents nearly a score of industries which 
feel they are being unfairly treated by the 
amount of foreign goods being allowed to 
come into the United States. 

The union spokesman said that American 
hat workers cannot possibly survive agains 
slave-labor competition. And of course they 
can’t, with foreign wages and transporta- 
tion costs so low. What labor and manage. 
ment want in this case is a tariff wall against 
foreign imports of felts which 300 percent 
in 1949. 

Thomas J. Wall of the Norwalk Hat Co. says 
last year’s imports from Czechoslovakia ex- 
ceeded any year’s importation for more than 
15 years, affecting the industry in an alarm- 
ing manner. In other words, United States 
dollars are being sent beyond the commu- 
nistic iron curtain to provide competition 
for United States industries, an unex; 
version of communism versus capitalism. 

This is an amazing revelation. Czecho- 
slovakia is today nothing more than a pup 
pet state, a satellite taking its orders from 
Moscow. Soviet Russia has been trying 
openly, for at least 5 years, to cripple 
economy. There is every reason to believe 
that Czechoslovakia is playing its part in 
the Kremlin’s attempt to injure American 
industry. 

Within the year, it is fully expected in 
Washington, that Czechoslovakia, with the 
other puppets, will be incorporated into the 
Soviet empire, to become provinces of 
totalitarian domain. Are we going to con- 
tinue to do business with such a nation t 
the detriment of our own people, our own 
industries? 

There are other industries similarly af- 
fected, among them the shoe and leather in- 
dustry, which has already complained « 
dumping of cheap Czech shoes into t 
American market. These United Stat 
dustries have a real fight on their h 
convince Congress and the Tariff Commis- 
sion of the dire need for protection a 
the old bugbear, cheap production 
abroad. And this time it is cheap product 
from a nation which is forced by its rulers 
to be an economic and political enemy. 


IMPORTS CREATING Hat TRADE SLUMP 
BuRY HaT PropucTIon Cur To 3,000 I 
In 8-Day WEEK 


The combined impact of Czech ir 
tain importations and a general dec! 
business has tumbled Danbury’s hat-n 
production from a capacity of 30,000 
for a 5-day week to 3,000 dozen for ac 
8-day a week schedule, it was reported | 

Approximately 3,000 hat workers ar 
ployed in 14 main plants in Danbury an 
of business has forced the 3-day a week 
gram, according to available statistics. 

Union and plant officials who describe t 
situation as “very serious” declare that 
hatless fad in various sections of the c 
is accentuating the critical situation | 
hat industry. 

In Norwalk, second largest hat-produ 
community in Fairfield County, a t 
approximately 2,750 persons are emplo} 
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+9 companies. That does not include those 
ed in fur companies which provide 


t officials report business prospects are 
thy” and that the imports from 
oslovakia plus a decline in domestic 
re using great concern. 
We are beginning to wonder where our 
-ear’s business is coming from,” one offi- 
] d 
. Smith, secretary of the hat in- 
titu ie association for America’s hat 
dustry, declared that the hat industry 
d 1,500,000 man-hours since 1942 
1.300 workers have been forced out 
ide in the past 5 years. 
cked the State Department’s policy 
isting on imports at the price of the 
ndustry, but maintained that many 
industries in Connecticut are heing 
rt by the trade-exchange program under 
» Marshall plan. 
tionally, we have imported a great 
i w material from abroad,” Mr. Smith 
id. “Now we are being forced to accept 
1ed product in competition with our 
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He declared that Czechoslovakia and Italy 
} r competitors who have been fed 
ECA dollars to drive American firms out of 


Let them furnish the raw material,” he 
rted. “Let us provide the finished job.” 
Sacrifice of a city like Danbury “‘is a pretty 


» price to pay on the altar of helping 
untries abroad,” he declared. 





E MANUFACTURERS H1T CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
IMPORTS 
Boston, March 23.—The New England Shoe 
nd Leather Association charged today that 
1,000,000 pairs of shoes will be imported 
1 Communist-dominated Czechoslovakia 
United States this year. 
Ex tive Vice President Maxwell Field re- 
rted that the association has asked the 
ury Department to investigate so-called 
dumping of the shoes in violation of the 
Antidumping Act of 1921. 
Field added that the State Department also 
quested to advise the association 
y permitting importation of the 
m the iron-curtain country. 
rhe association official stated that in the 
month of January alone 58,018 pairs of shoes 
were imported from Czechoslovakia. This, 
h ( as more than half of the total 
I ht to the United States during the 
entire year of 1949. 








Preservation of Wildlife 


EXTENSION hind REMARKS 


HON. EDW TARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March te (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Ir. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
is consent to have printed in 
ix of the Recorp a state- 
ating to preservation of wild- 
de by Gov. ae H. Duff, of 
. ania, on March 15, 1950. 
being no objection, the state- 
1t Was ordered to be printed in the 
il D, as follows: 


ne 


QixX 


think of the woods, the waters, 
of the Commonwealth of 
lely from the viewpoint of 
tion, but ™ se resources 


nifice 











Barren hillsides cause a rapid run-off of 
waters producing destructive floods. This, 
naturally, leads to complete dislocation of 
the industrial economy so necessary to the 
interests of the Commonwealth. 

In Pennsylvania, our reforestation program 
is outstanding. This program must continue 
in an effort to lessen the destruction caused 
by floods, and by replanting our barren hill- 
sides to slow up the run-off of water. 

To increase our awareness of these great 
natural heritages, and of tne part they play 
in our daily lives, Pennsylvania has set aside 
for special observance various weeks of the 
year when conservation is uppermost in the 
minds of all of its citizens. 

eginning March 19, in conjunction with 
the National Wildlife Restoration Week, we 
will again observe Pennsylvania Wildlife Res- 
toration Week. 

This observance should have the whole- 
hearted support of conservationists, nature 
lovers, sportsmen, farmers, schools, and all 
civic-minded organizations by stressing the 
value and importance of restoration of for- 
ests, waters, and wildlife to the Common- 
wealth. 

One of the ways that this can be done is 
for each of us to rededicate himseif to the 
national conservation pledge: “I give my 
pledge as an American to save a nd fai thtul ly 
to defend from waste the natural res 
of my country, its soil and minerals, 
ests, waters, and wildlife.’ 








Tangled Economics, Dangerous Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD an editorial en- 
titled “Tangled Economics, Dangerous 
Politics,” published in the Christian Sci- 

nce Monitor of March 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TANGLED ECONOMICS, DANGEROUS POLITICS 





As economics, the United States present 
farm program makes no sense. As l 
it can be understood but not suppol 

As economics, the aim is for Government 
to help prevent waste and distress due to 
vagaries of weather and the farmer's inability 
to stabilize output as other producers do. 
Unstable agriculture can spell food shortages 
and lack of markets for the rest of the com- 
munity. 

But today the program as operated has 
produced such weird economic effects as 
these: 

The Government, already holding $4,000,- 
009,000 worth of farm products for which it 
can find no market, is asking authority to 
throw in $2,000,000,000 more. 

The best chance of saving any of this is 
through one or more major crop failures—- 
normally a disaster. 

Citizens are paying milli have sur- 
plus food destroyed so they will be unable to 
buy the rest of the crop at lower prices. 

Government asks the farmer to cut pro- 
duction and pays him for surpluses; it urges 
diversification and rewards resistance to 
diversification. 

What was intended : 1 floor to prevent 
Cisaster has become a cushion even for inefli- 


cient larmers. 


a+ 
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These are some of the reasons the program 
makes no sense as economics. Here are some 
of the factors which make ‘t understandable 
politically: 

Both parties believe the farm vote can de- 
cide the next election, as they feel it did 
the last. Few Congressmen are independent 
of the farm vote. 

Politicians are aware that American farm- 
ers have suffered a 20-percent loss in income 
since 1947 and expect the loss to be greater 
this year. For many individuals this aver- 
age involves heavier losses. 

A vested interest in Government aid has 
been created. And, as with tariff protection, 

onditions quite adequate for efficient pro- 
ducers spell distress to the inefficient or 
unfortunate. 

Congress has been trying to taper off crop 
subsidies by setting dates in advance for 
curtailing payments or restricting acreages— 
estrictions that become delusive if per- 
acre production can be doubled. Indeed, 
the whole process is delusive. For when a 
date approaches, a new one safely farther 
away is substituted. So the old mafana 
game goes on. 

Department of Agriculture experts 
what acreages will produce adequete sup- 
plies, but in the end politics decides what 
the farmer can plant. Acreages are increased 
according to ae anaes of voting blocs 
and s in logrolling Vheat Congressmen 
help peanut C yngressmen, and both help co 
ton Congressmen, so all get their acreages— 
and surpluses—increased. 

As economics, it doesn’t make sense. As 
politics, it is understandable, but deeply dan- 
gerous. For it permits special interests to 
override the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 
= is an abuse of representative self-govern- 

nent which weakens and discredits democ- 
mer at a time when democracy needs 
strength id prestige to meet totalitarian 
competition. 

me w shall Americans find a way out of this 
jungle of tangled economics and dangerous 
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volitic ¥, an special-interest groups recog- 
nize that eir own larger interest depends 
on the welf ire of the whole Nation. The 





good of one must be related to the good of 
all. In addition, let the ordinary citizen 
recognize that he has a large-enough stake 
in the general welfare to insist on ‘this basic 
rule. 








Wildlife Restoration Week 


wr ISTON T RIVUTAPT 
<XTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1950 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
necessary that all of our State govern- 
ments exert every effort to preserve our 

fast-dwindling natural re ources upon 
which the future of America’s soils 
waters, and wildlife depends. 

The following is a proclé mation issued 
by Gov. Henry F. Schricker, of Indiana 
PROCLAMATION—WILDLIFE RESTORATION WEEK, 

MARCH 19 THROUGH 25, 1950 
To All to Whom These Presents May Come, 
Greeting: 
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He cannot abuse these resources without de- 
stroying productivity and quickly decreasing 
the quantity of products available to him; 
and 

Whereas productivity of our soils and 
water has been reduced at an exceedingly 
rapid rate. Vast areas of land have been and 
are still being mined of their fertility which 
can only be slowly regained by natural proc- 
esses; and 

Whereas there is great need for more in- 
telligent planning of developments to secure 
the greatest possible values from all re- 
sources; and 

Whereas the National Wildlife Federation 
in sponsoring Wildlife Restoration Week is 
doing much to teach the fundamentals upon 
which the future of America’s soils, waters, 
and wildlife depends. The continued growth 
of human population in this country forces 
us to give increasing attention to conserva- 
tion of all natural resources as human utili- 
zation places increased demands upon them. 
Until every American is aware of his vital 
dependence upon natural resources and acts 
intelligently to manage them, there will be 
need of such educational efforts: 

Now, therefore, I, Henry F. Schricker, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Indiana, do hereby pro- 
claim and designate the week of March 19 
through 25, 1950, as Wildlife Restoration 
Week in Indiana, and do earnestly appeal to 
all of our citizens to recognize the impor- 
tance of the problems of conservation of 
these assets in wildlife and to work with one 
accord for their proper protection and pres- 
ervation, and to reflect upon America’s 
riches of natural resources and the impor- 
tance to our future well-being of perpetu- 
ating them. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of Indiana, at the capitol, 
in the city of Indianapolis, this 6th day of 
March 1950. 

Henry F. SCHRICKER, 
Governor. 


Robespierre From Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Marquis 
Childs, from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of March 22, 1950: 

ROBESPIERRE FROM WISCONSIN 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Under the glow of the television lights 
Senator McCartny is beginning to look pale 
and a little flustered. The material he is 
offering as evidence of his charges is so very 
thin that even he himself seems to lack 
confidence in it. 

His strategy is to spread it out for as long 
as possible so that it will reap the largest 
harvest of headlines. It probably contributes 
to the campaign to remove Dean Acheson 
from the office of Secretary of State. And 
certainly it contributes to the uncertainty, 
the fear, and the suspicion that undermine 
the hopes for a positive, constructive Ameri- 
can foreign policy both at home and abroad. 

But, in my opinion, that is not the great- 
est disservice McCartTnuy is performing. What 
he is doing that is most dangerous and most 
reckless is to extend and confirm the tech- 
nique of the indictment by association and 


smear, 


You dun’t have to watch the process very 
long to understand what it is. It is the 
technique of the revolutionary tribunal, 
those fantastic mock courts that came into 
being in the holocaust of the French Revolu- 
tion. It bears some relation to the methods 
of the purge trials in Soviet Russia. The 
whole approach could hardly be more directly 
at variance with the Anglo-Saxon concept of 
equal justice under law that has slowly and 
painfully evolved through the centuries. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Rereading Charles Dickens’ thrilling novel, 
A Tale of Two Cities, you get some idea of 
what those revolutionary tribunals were like. 
Victims by the thousands were hauled before 
so-called courts. If it could be shown in 
any remote way that the individual had had 
contact with any aristocrat for whatever 
reason, the clamor for his blood went up 
and he was carted off to the guillotine. 

Whether this 10-cent store Robespierre 
from Wisconsin knows it or not, what he is 
helping to do is break down law and order. 
The Senator can reply, of course, with the 
easy and cynical good humor that is natural 
to him that his victims are, after all, not 
guillotined. 

But the smear can destroy, too. Denials 
rarely catch up with the original accusation. 
They are usually found back among the want 
ads while the charge itself has blossomed in 
big headlines on page 1. Few victims have 
the aggressiveness, the spunk, and the re- 
sources of Judge Dorothy Kenyon. 

The investigation committee itself has a 
lot to answer for. The method of procedure 
should have been carefully mapped out be- 
fore any evidence was presented. It is diffi- 
cult to see why Chairman MILLARD TyYDINGS 
should at the outset have given McCarTHy 
his choice of presenting the charges in pub- 
lic or in closed session since this opened the 
way for public accusation with the accuser 
hiding under the cloak of legal immunity. 


HICKENLOOPER RECALLED 


A precedent existed for orderly procedure. 
That was in the inquiry conducted by the 
Joint Senate-House Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee into the charges brought by Senator 
HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa. 

HICKENLOOPER had a list of 27 employees of 
the Atomic Energy Commission whom he 
considered in the doubtful category. The 
names of those individuals were not spread 
across the front pages. Under Chairman 
McMaAHon they were thoroughly reviewed in 
closed session. 

Long before the last case was reached, it 
Was apparent to virtually all committee 
members that the charges raised were in- 
substantial. Attendance at the closed ses- 
sions fell away to the chairman and one or 
two others. 

But the important point is that reputa- 
tions were not subjected to lynch law. 
Elemental justice was observed. If at 
any time the Atomic Committee had agreed 
that an individual case warranted a public 
hearing, then the hearing would have been 
held. There was no inclination to keep back 
information to which the public was en- 
titled. 

SECOND-HAND EVIDENCE 


It was too much to expect that McCartuy 
himself would show a sense of responsibility. 
Virtually all the material he has produced 
thus far has come out of the files of other 
investigating committees, including the no- 
toriously irresponsible California Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. Or it is read out 
of newspapers and magazines. 

This seems to me to call for something 
more than a mere political exchange between 
Republicans and Democrats. The Senate, 
under the Constitution, has the power to 
make its own rules of conduct and to com- 
pel its members to live up to those rules. 
This would be a good time to try to define 
senatorial responsibility by a new rule. 
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Wartime Excise Taxes Should Be 
Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I intro. 
duced H. R. 7382 which has for its pur. 
pose the repeal of the wartime excise 
nuisance taxes. These taxes were levied 
during the emergency of the war in order 
to secure funds for financing the war as 
well as to utilize to the fullest for the 
prosecution of the war the materials and 
the manpower of the Nation. A com. 
mitment was made at the time that at 
the ending of the war these taxes would 
be repealed. The war has now been over 
for nearly 5 years and the administra- 
tion refuses to give the green light for 
the repeal of these taxes. They are a 
brake on the wheels of industry and are 
slowing down our productive enterprises 
and are one of the causes for the heavy 
unemployment we now have, which ap- 
proximates five million. 

I include as part of these remarks an 
excellent article showing the need for 
the repeal of these taxes, entitled “Strug- 
gle for Tax Reform,” written by Beards- 
ley Ruml, of New York, which appears 
in the Washington Post of this date: 


STRUGGLE For Tax ReEForm— 
A COMMUNICATION 


The intense struggle for wartime excise- 
tax repeal should have been unnecessary 
The wartime excises were designed to check 
specific kinds of consumption in wartime, 
with resulting reduction of production and 
employment. These taxes have no place in 
time of peace. 

Except for the uniformed opposition of the 
Treasury and the support of the Treasury by 
the President, the wartime excises would 
have been repealed long ago. Not only are 
they punitive and discriminatory; they are 
harmful to specific industries and communi- 
ties and weigh heavily on the general level 
of employment. The continuance of tlie 
wartime excise taxes is inconsistent with the 
clear mandate given by Congress to the ac- 
ministration in the Employment Act of 1946 
to use its powers to maintain a high level 
of production and of employment. 

But the struggle for the repeal of th 
taxes, unnecessary though it should have 
been, has served a useful purpose. It 
developed economic research under the sp 
sorship of the National Committee for W 
time Excise Tax Repeal. In this res« 
Leon Henderson and his associates 
shown that the net loss of revenue to th 
Government as a result of repeal will be ‘a! 
less than the country and Congress has ! 
led to believe. These economic studies 
demonstrate that the net loss from th 
repeal of all wartime excise taxes and ta 
rates, except on gasoline, tobacco, and alco- 
holic beverages, will not be more than 
$1,150,000,000, and it may be’ substantial! 
less. 

The Committee for Economic Developmen! 
working entirely independently, has shown 
how wartime excises can be repealed, an 
how, without any new sources of revenue 
and with only moderate reductions in pro 
jected expenditures, the budget will be >a:- 
anced with high levels of productive emp!oy- 
ment and will show a surplus besides. 
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exhaustive studies of the National 
nittee and the CED, when taken to- 
r, give to the public a way of judg- 

+ the merits of over-all wartime excise-tax 
-apeal. The conclusion is inescapable that 
‘ | repeal is possible and desirable. No 
>» has been made available to the 
by the Treasury or otherwise, to con- 
trovert this conclusion. 

The struggle has therefore resulted in 
demonstrating that both justice and pru- 
i reue for over-all repeal. 
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Beyond the urgent and specific necessity 
for wartime excise-tax repeal, the struggle 
has brought sharply to public attention three 
reforms in basic fiscal policy that are long 
overdue. These three reforms when they 
are at last adopted will have an importance 
for the country’s economic welfare even 
ereater than excise-tax repeal itself. 


e three reforms to which I refer are the 
following: 

1. Let the Federal deficit or surplus be 
ued by the cash-consolidated budget 
nstead of the administrative-control budget. 

2. Let tax rates be set to balance this 
pudget at agreed levels of high productive 
employment instead of by guessing what na- 
tional income is likely to be a year or more 
away. 

3. Let Federal disbursements for capital 
items that pay income to the Federal Gov- 
ernment be funded instead of causing need- 
less and burdensome tax levies on consump- 
tion, investment, and employment. 

These reforms mean a basic change in Fed- 
ral fiscal policy. They are a first long step 
in attaining built-in stabilizing fiscal meas- 
ures at points where they will do great good. 
They bring debt management back into the 
economic picture so that it can be used as 
in the war as a stabilizing force for high 
employment. They eliminate the hocus- 
pocus of impossible business forecasting from 
the crucial job of setting tax rates. Above 
all, they make the test of surplus and deficit 
in terms of the hard realities of cash intake 
and cash outgo instead of the esoteric and 
inconsistent definitions of the administra- 
tive-control budget. 

I have heard these reforms characterized 
as bookkeeping reforms—implying that they 
are of negligible importance. The impor- 
tance resides in the ideas that underlie the 
bookkeeping and in the new and impersonal 
influence on high production and high em- 
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t these stabilizing reforms will bring. 















The struggle for excise-tax repeal has been 
necessary to get excise-tax repeal. But it 
has served a deeper purpose in bringing out 
of the library and laboratory for public un- 
derstanding fiscal reforms which, when 
adopted, will serve the people well for years 


BEARDSLEY RUML, 


Operation of Price-Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr, LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
uns himous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
by Mark Sullivan which appeared in this 
morning’s New York Herald Tribune. 

I think this article is very timely right 
how due to the action taken by the House 
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yesterday when considering H. R. 6567, 
regardless of political parties. This bill 
requesting $2,000,000,000 more to in- 
crease the borrowing power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation went through 
with such apparent ease that those of 
us from the East, who likewise have a 
good many farmers who need assistance, 
become very much alarmed. Unless I 
am misinformed, we already have a 
couple of years’ crops of grain in storage 
bins throughout the Grain Belt. This 
extra money gives the Commodity Credit 
Corporation the privilege of continuing 
what has been going on in the past, which 
is the building of more grain-storage 
bins and again filling them with this 
year’s grain crop. I should think some 
effort should be made to force the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to move these 
old crops, turn the stored grain into 
cash so the present funds they have 
would be revolving funds, like they were 
originally supposed to be. If this were 
the practice, of course, grain prices would 
break and our farmers in the East would, 
for a change, have the advantage of some 
cheaper grains to feed our cattle and 
poultry. This, in turn, would give the 
consumer a break on poultry products 
and milk. If our Western and Southern 
Representatives gave a little more con- 
sideration to this very important agri- 
cultural segment in the East, it would 
help considerably in reducing the grief 
we presently have here with both our 
farmers and our consumers. I person- 
ally know enough about grain, especially 
corn, to realize that it cannot be carried 
over indefinitely without considerable 
waste. 

Mr. Sullivan’s article gives you some 
idea of what the Department of Agricul- 
ture is costing the American taxpayers 
in personnel alone. Add to this the dol- 
lars involved from the support-price pro- 
gram, it is most discouraging to those 
of us who represent a large segment of 
the taxpayers who are bearing the brunt 
of this ever-increasing program. All we 
need now is something like the Brannan 
plan which would call for a staff in the 
Department of Agriculture probably 
twice as large as the present staff, along 
with the billions of dollars involved, and 
the farmers would be under complete 
control of the Federal Government and 
the backs of the taxpayers would be 
broken. 

The article is as follows: 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT IS PORTRAYED aS 
“AT Every UNITED STATES DINNER TABLE’’— 
MarRK SULLIVAN SAYS OPERATION OF PRICE 
SuPprPorRT MAKES IT GOVERNMENT WITHIN 
GOVERNMENT 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

The Department of Agriculture is a govern- 
ment within the Government. It enters 
every home in the country, stands beside 
every citizen as he eats his meals, and every 
member of his family. It determines or con- 
clusively influences the price of nearly every 
form of food. In doing this the Department 
goes a second time into the home of a large 
class of citizens, the farmers. To them it 
in many cases pays large amounts of money 
to buy large quantities of their crops and 
keep them off the market, in order to support 
the price. Or for the same purpose, it makes 
nonrecourse loans to farmers. In a great 
many cases, and increasingly lately, the De- 
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partment enters farmers’ homes for a dif- 
ferent kind of purpose, to inform them of 
the number of acres it has allotted to them 
for planting various crops. 


A RECENT DEVELOPMENT 


Such extensive control over such a funda- 
mental aspect of the people’s lives as food, 
is an immense exercise of the power of gov- 
ernment. In the United States until recent 
years, such exercise of the power of gov- 
ernment has not been practiced except in 
time of war. Introduction of it here in peace- 
time, during the 1930’s parallels the practice 
of totalitarian governments such as Com- 
munist Russia, and during the last five years 
Socialist Britain. 

The extent of the part played by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Government and 
the lives of the people is suggested by the 
widespread scope of the operations and the 
number of its employees, not merely in 
Washington but throughout the country. 
Not all the employees are engaged in the 
function of price support; a large portion 
work in such activities as soils and seeds, 
insect and plant-disease prevention, and the 
like. But price support is a very large ac- 
tivity of the department, and the most 
dynamic one; and introduction of it has 
paralleled an immense increase in the num- 
ber of employees. 

The Department of Agriculture has branch 
Offices in States and in hundreds of county 
seats. A recent report of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, cited results of 
asampling inquiry. It showed in one cotton 
county in Georgia 47 employees of field serv- 
ices of the department working with 1,500 
farmers. In a fruit and grazing county in 
Washington State, 184 employees of the de- 
partment were working with some 6,700 
farmers. A dairy county in Maryland had 
88 employees attached to field services work- 
ing with fewer than 3,400 farmers. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp recently, Representa- 
tive Horven, of Iowa, gave the total number 
of employees of the department: 

“A full-time staff of 59,556 employees and 
12,274 part-time employees, or a total of 
71,830. * * * In addition there are 
137,037 people serving as State and county 
committeemen either on a per diem basis or 
at no salary * * * thus in all there are 
208,867.” 

BASIC LIST EXPANDED 

That number of employees is an enormous 
increase. The Hoover Commission report 
says that the number 20 years ago was only 
22,000. And this expansion in the number 
of employees goes parallel with, and is almost 
wholly caused by, expansion of the Depart- 
ment’s functions and activities. In this is 
potent significance. 

A characteristic of such a government 
function as price support, is automatic ex- 
pansion having almost the force of a law of 
nature. Whe. price support was begun in 
1938, the number of crops supported was six, 
called basic—wheat, corn, cotton, rice, to- 
bacco, peanuts. By additions from time to 
time the number of crops supported either 
in their original form or as prepared for 
market is today nearly everything produced 
on a ferm. 

With price support practiced about nearly 
all crops, large power is conferred by Congress 
on the Department of Agriculture. In re- 
cent laws and pending proposals, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is given discretion about 
the figure at which price support may be 
extended to a crop and whether or not to 
support a crop under given conditions. Ex- 
pansion in cost of price support is shown by 
the Dev artment’s recent request to Congress 
for authority to borrow $2,000,000,000 from 
the Federal Treasury, additional to the some 
$5,000,C00,000 which originally was supposed 
to be enough. 
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The Ellen Knauff Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7, I placed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Times on the 
civil liberties implications of the case of 
Ellen Knauff. This morning, the pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch con- 
tinued his praiseworthy efforts to awaken 
the Nation’s conscience about this mat- 
ter. The Post-Dispatch editorial which 
was carried as an advertisement in the 
Washington Post today is an excellent 
summary of the developments in the 
Knauff case. Moreover, our esteemed 
colleague, the Honorable Francis E. 
WALTER, Of Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Immigration of the 
House Judiciary Committee, has just an- 
nounced that his group will hold hear- 
ings on the Knauff case, beginning Mon- 
day morning. His action is indeed grati- 
fying to all those concerned about pro- 
tecting our civil liberties. What may be 
most important about this case is the 
emergence of what we may hope will be 
a growth of congressional action in de- 
fense of civil liberties. We have, perhaps, 
tended to place too much reliance for 
that on the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government. Congress, 
which is closest to the people, ought prop- 
erly to lead the fight against arbitrary 
action by administrative officials. 

Following is the text of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post of March 23, 1950: 

(For the information of official Washing- 
ton the St. Louis Post-Dispatch publishes, 
in the form of an advertisement, an editorial 
from its issue of yesterday, March 23: 

For A REVIEW OF THE ELLEN KNAUFrF CASE 

This editorial has to do with the perplex- 
ing case of Ellen Knauff to which the Post- 
Dispatch has devoted many news articles, 
editorials, and cartoons in the past 2 months. 
The case of this German war bride of an 
American combat veteran is as important as 
it is puzzling. 

The Attorney General's summary order to 
exclude and deport Mrs. Knauff, who is held 
at Ellis Island as a risk to this country, puts 
her rights as a human being into head-on 
conflict with what the Department of Justice 
says is national security. 

The question is: Under the Bill of Rights, 
which protects aliens as well as citizens, 
does not this little woman, many of whose 
relatives were killed in Hitler's persecution of 
Jews, deserve to know the specific charge 
against her? 

Is she not entitied to a fair hearing on 
that charge? Should not this former em- 
ployee of the RAF in England and the Amer- 
ican Army of Occupation in Germany be 
confronted with specific accusations? And 
cannot these constitutional guaranties be 
accorded to her without disclosing really 
vital sources of information, and without 
endangering the Nation? 

This conflict embraces a basic issue in 
j cratic government. It is also an issue 
full of human emotions. For if Ellen Knauff 
cannot be admitted to the United States, 


then her husband, Kurt Knauff, must give 
up his country in order to live with his 
wife. How could a choice be harder? 


WHAT A COMMISSION COULD DO 


Because we think this case deserves more 
attention than it has received, the Post- 
Dispatch herewith reviews the case step by 
step and recommends the appointment of 
a commission of perhaps three distinguished 
citizens to look into the facts—in secret, 
should that be necessary. If the Attorney 
General is justified in excluding Mrs. Knauff 
without holding a hearing and without tell- 
ing her why, such a commission could check 
the circumstances and report this conclusion 
to the country as a considered judgment. 

So far the necessity for excluding Mrs. 
Knauff has not been made clear. Unless it 
is made clear, there will always remain the 
strong possibility that the exclusion was not 
necessary to national security, but was a 
cover-up to hide a bureaucratic mistake. 

The Post-Dispatch does not say that the 
Department of Justice may not have facts 
which make it unsafe to admit Mrs. Knauff. 
There may be in her past an act which would 
prove her to be untrustworthy. But the 
haste with which the immigration officials 
tried to get her on a boat and started back 
to Germany suggests also the possibility that 
she may be the victim of a system which is 
trying to avoid a confession of error. 


TWISTS AND TURNS OF 2 MONTHS 


Here are the twists and turns of the case 
in the last 2 months: 

January 16: The Supreme Court, by vote 
of 4 to 3, upheld the exclusion order, in a 
decision by Justices Vinson, Reed, Burton, 
and Minton. Justices Jackson, Black, and 
Frankfurter dissented vigorously. Justice 
Jackson denounced the plea of the Attorney 
General that evidence must be secret as ab- 
horrent to freemen. Describing the pro- 
cedure as dangerously wrong in principle, 
he said: “I should direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral either to produce his evidence justify- 
ing exclusion or to admit Mrs. Knauif to 
the country.” Justice Frankfurter, alarmed 
by the greater hazards of the informer’s tale, 
without any opportunity for its refutation, 
said that “considerations of national se- 
curity, insofar as they are pertinent, can be 
protected by a hearing in camera.” 

January 18: The Post-Dispatch printed a 
leading editorial, entitled “The Case of Ellen 
Knauff.” The editorial predicted that this 
ruling will some day be reversed. It de- 
scribed the spectacle of Justice Jackson 
severely criticizing the conduct of one of his 
successors in the office of Attorney General, 
Tom Clark, now a Justice, as one of the most 
unusual in Supreme Court history. 

February 3: Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
North Dakota Republican, introduced a bill 
proposing that the Attorney General be di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding order of 
exclusion. The bill also proposed that Mrs. 
Knauff be permitted immediate entry into 
the United States. In accordance with cus- 
tom, it was expected that hearings would be 
held before any further steps were taken to 
return Mrs. Knauff to Germany. 


REVERSAL BY IMMIGRATION OFFICIALS 


February 10: Representative FraNKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, JR., New York Democrat, made 
public a letter to Attorney General McGrath 
expressing concern over the grave civil-lib- 
erties questions involved. Representative 
ROOSEVELT said that he was disturbed be- 
cause Mrs. Knauff was denied a hearing be- 
fore a board of special inquiry to which she 
might have presented evidence which would 
have cleared her of whatever charges there 
are against her. Representative ROOSEVELT, 
who is vice president of President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, proposed that the 
Attorney General reconsider the wartime 
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Executive regulation under which aliens may 
be barred without hearings. 

February 15: William Farrell, Immigration 
Service Director of Information, said that 
Mrs. Knauff’s deportation was being stayeq 
in accordance with practice as a courtesy to 
Congress. This was a recognition of the bij] 
introduced by Senator LANGER. It also 
seemed an assurance that no hasty attempt 
would be made to return Mrs. Knauff to Ger- 
many before hearings on pending legislation, 

February 23: Immigration authorities ar. 
rested Mrs. Knauff in New York and re- 
turned her to Ellis Island where she had 
been held for 8 months before release on 
bond. Prior to this, the immigration off- 
cials had brought pressure on Senator 
LANGER to persuade him to withdraw his bill, 
Senator LANGER agreed to withdraw, 


DEPORTATION STAYED BY COURT 


February 27: Watson B. Miller, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, announced that Mrs. 
Knauff would be deported on the following 
day. Asked why there was this break with 
the custom of staying deportation until ac- 
tion on a bill, Commissioner Miller said ex- 
ceptions were made “in cases we believe may 
involv2 internal security or espionage.” Mrs, 
Knauff was ordered to the Army Transport 
Gen. Maurice Rose in New York, Senator 
Lancer changed his mind and announced 
that he would not withdraw his bill. This 
followed a conference with Representative 
ROOSEVELT who told Senator LANGER that if 
LANGER withdrew his bill, he (RoosEveEtr) 
would introduce a bill to the same purpose 

February 28: New York District Director of 
Immigration Edward J. Shaughnessy de- 
clared: “There has to be a finality in ever: 
case. This one has dragged on long enough, 
She is not the type of person wanted in thi: 
country. And that is all there is toit.” With 
Judge Learned Hand presiding, the United 
States Court of Appeals at New York stayed 
Mrs. Knauff’s deportation until further court 
action March 6. The Immigration Service 
returned Mrs. Knauff from the pier to Ellis 
Island. The ship sailed without her. Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of State Acheson 
were presented with Post-Dispatch editorial 
and news articles on the case. 

March 1: Representative ROOSEVELT an- 
nounced the introduction of an amendment 
to the passport laws to guarantee a hearing 
for “any alien who has arrived in this coun- 
try.” He asked Attorney General McGrath 
and Immigration Commissioner Miller to 
postpone deportation of Mrs. Knauff until his 
measure could be considered. He told the 
Department of Justice he was deeply con- 
cerned with the fundamental issue of “se- 
curing the most protection for our civil-lib- 
erties tradition that is consistent with na- 
tional security.” 

March 6: Presiding Judge Hand and Judges 
Frank and Swan of the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals at New York, agreed to review the At- 
torney General’s deportation order. In 
agreeing to this review, the court rejected 
the vigorous arguments of David McKibbon 
chief of the civil division of the United States 
Attorney’s office in New York. This review 
was expected to halt deportation proceedings 
for several weeks. 


A THIRD BILL IS INTRODUCED 


March 7: Representative Francis E. WAt- 
TER, Democrat, Pennsylvania, chairman 0! 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee on Im- 
migration, introduced a private bill to require 
the Attorney General to cancel the exclusion 
order. Representative RooseveLt told the 
House that the Knauff case raised a civil lib- 
erties question that is “serious and immedi- 
ate.” He commended the Post-Dispatch, the 
New York Times, and the New York Post for 
their interest in the case. 

March 16: Mrs. Kunauff's lawyer, Gunther 
Jacobson, proposed to the House Judiciary 








‘peoommittee, through a letter to Repre- 


aifve WALTER, that she be subpenaed for 
ing. He wrote that he is “convinced 





peo cael and that she is entirely in- 


: cent of any political activities.” 
on is the confused and contradictory 
vonord of the perplexing case of Ellen Knauff 


- the 2 months since the Supreme Court’s 
“erow decision against her admission as a 
oe pride. From this record, no ordinary 
wien can be sure that national security is 
“take. Neither can the citizen be sure 
ti t human rights are not being ignored. 


LET THE DOUBTS BE REMOVED 


The Post-Dispatch, therefore, proposes the 

ntment of a commission of eminent 
ns to investigate the facts and report to 
thecountry. We do not presume to nominate 
the panel from which such a commission 
might be chosen. However, we believe it 
would be reassuring if the commission con- 
tained men of the stature of former Presi- 
dent Hoover, General Eisenhower, and Gen- 
eral Bradley, former Secretary of State Mar- 
shall. former Secretary of War Stimson, Presi- 
de t Conant of Harvard, Bishop Oxnam, and 
Cardinal Spellman. 

We believe that a commission of citizens 

this distinction, if called on to review the 
sets would take the assignment for the 
nt civic responsibility which it would 














1, let the case be ended, and let her 

1ed to Germany. 

But if there is no convincing case, let the 

country be so informed, the exclusion pro- 

ceedings stopped, and Mrs. Knauff admitted 
Inited States as the wife of a former 

GI under the War Brides Act. 

The Post-Dispatch urges the President, 
whose executive authority is involved 
throughout this case, to lift the issue to its 
highest level. We urge him to say, in effect, 

h all the prestige of his great office, that 
uff deserves better than star-cham- 
ment at the hands of the United 
States Government. 

Americans would applaud Mr. Tru- 
man re he to do so. It would be an act 
characteristic of the President’s best quali- 




















Can We Learn From the British? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, an in- 





te article appeared recently in 
the New York Times magazine dealing 
With the British health service. I be- 
lieve that the British medical program 
offers many lessons to those of us who 


are interested in improving the quality 
nd availability of medical care in this 
The author of the article, 
vid M Heyman, is president of three 

lcal-care organizations—the New 














York Foundation, Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York, and Public Health 
Research Institute of New York City. 
ae cently returned from a study of 
wriain’s health service. The article is 
@98 10110 
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BRITAIN’s HEALTH PLAN: THE LESSON FOR Us 
(By David M. Heyman) 

England has now had socialized medicine 
for 18 months. The most ambitious and far- 
reaching phase of the Labor Government’s 
entire program, the health plan is a critical 
testing ground of the viability of the welfare 
state. Few programs today are so keenly 
observed by the rest of the world as this 
historic effort to make the medical care of 
a people a national rather than an individual 
responsibility. 

Is the plan working? If so, how success- 
fully? Where lie its weaknesses and its 
merits? Can we in America profit from the 
experiment? 

To find the answers to these questions I 
spent almost a month in England last fall. 
As a frank advocate of some form of pre- 
paid—although not compulsory—health care 
for our own citizens, I surveyed the British 
plan with sympathy, if not, in many in- 
stances, with enthusiasm. I talked with in- 
terested officials, from Aneurin Eevan, Min- 
ister of Health, who directs the program, 
down to general practitioners and patients. 
In what follows I shall give what I believe 
to be the merits of the system, the faults, 
and the extent to which we in this country 
can learn from Britain in formulating a 
health program to meet our own needs. 

Before discussing the plan, I should like 
to point out that its lessons for us come 
at a psychologically propitious time. 

President Truman’s compulsory health in- 
surance plan demonstrates, regardless of its 
faults, that the problem of the Nation’s 
health is becoming increasingly a matter of 
public concern. One need not agree with 
the President’s plan to admit that health 
security is as important as social security; 
that good health is no less a concern of the 
Government than good schools and good 
hcusing. The issue is how best to achieve 
this objective within the framework of the 
American democratic tradition. England— 
despite her mistakes—can teach us much. 


THE ADVANTAGES 


To understand the drastic measures which 
the British Government took when it 
launched its national health service in July 
1848, one must know something of the prob- 
lems involved. The Labor Government in- 
herited a population that had suffered from 
inadequate medical care, by and large, for 
a generation. The war, with its great need 
for physicians and existing health facilities, 
its austerities and disruption of personal 
habits, and the depression years which pre- 
ceded it, bequeathed a vast backlog of per- 
sons in need of everything from new teeth 
to new stomachs. 

The Minister of Health launched a full- 
scale attack on this problem along the entire 
front. Overnight, the British people found 
themselves embarked on a revoluntionary 
cradle to grave program. If food and cloth- 
ing were short and taxes high, good health 
could be had. Moreover, it was free—or so it 
seemed. 

The enthusiasm with which the plan was 
greeted is illustrated by the story of a 
working man stumping his district for a 
Labor candidate in a recent by-election. 
“Why, if it hadn’t been for ‘Nye’ Bevan,” he 
said, yanking a set of dentures out of his 
mouth and waving them proudly before his 
audience, “I wouldn’t have had these yet.” 

The most positive aspect of the program is 
its impact on the mind of the man in the 
street. The average person has lost his 
former anxiety about payment of medical 
bills, and there is no longer a financial 
barrier which deters people from seeking 
medical advice when needed. The net result 
is that people do not wait until they are 
seriously ill before going to a physician, and 
many diseases are nipped before they advance 
beyond medical aid. Given time, this will 
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raise the level of physical well-being of the 
English people higher than it has ever been. 
The ambitious nature of the act has create 
many weaknesses, but they are mainly ad- 
ministrative and financial. Psychologically, 
it has been an undeniable success. 

A second great advantage of the act is its 
gradual redistribution of physicians geo- 
graphically. As in the United States, many 
sections of the country were poorly served in 
terms of the ratio of medical personnel to 
population. At best, England’s national aver- 
age of one doctor to 2,200 persons (compared 
to 1 to 1,500 in the United States) stretched 
medical care very thin. Today, by refusing 
licenses to new physicians in areas that are 
declared overdoctored, the Ministry of Health 
is indirectly forcing doctors into counties 
and towns that need them. 

This is undeniably hard on many physi- 
cians, but the Government argues that it is 
also undeniably good for the underdoctcred 
areas. Young physicians have swallowed 
this bitter pill and made the best of it. 

The third point in favor of the plan is its 
direct subsidies to medical schools, research 
groups and local health authorities. The 
British Medical Research Council, which was 
organized in 1913 and operates under the 
protection of the Privy Council, has always 
had an excellent reputation. The new plan 
has offered no political interference, while 
strengthening the research work financially. 
Nor have medical schools undergone any 
modification, with one exception. Before 
the war, about half of the students were 
from medical families and the remainder 
came from other sections of the upper classes. 
Today more and more students are applying 
from the middle- and lower-income groups. 
For the first time medical schools can afford 
to take them in substantial numbers with- 
out loss of quality. Local health organiza- 
tions likewise no longer find it necessary to 
scrimp. John Bull is footing the bill. 


THE DISADVANTAGES 


Except from the doctors themselves, one 
hears few complaints about the operation of 
the act. Nevertheless, it is obvious to a vis- 
itor—and it is becoming evident to the Gov- 
ernment—that the health plan has many 
defects. The main ones are these: 

The plan has attempted to do too much too 
fast. The Government is in the paradoxical 
position of having made good too literally on 
one of its chief campaign promises. It is 
immersed in a gigantic cooperative effort 
without the necessary period of preliminary 
trial and error by which such movements 
usually succeed. The doctors, generally 
speaking, are overworked and underpaid 

Their patients, in many cases, do not got 
the individual attention they should have. 
A physician may take up to 4,009 persons cn 
his panel; far too many, medical authorities 
say, to permit him to give the best service 
This situation will be corrected as the coun- 
try turns out a higher proportion of doctors 
to the population, but such a solution is 
years away. In the meantime, the plan runs 
the risk of foundering on the shoals of its 
own ambitiousness. 

The plan has proved too expensive. The 
original estimate for the first year was £152,- 
000,000. It has actually cost more than twice 
that—well over £3900,000,000, or about 10 
percent of Britain’s total budget. One reason 
for this is that the average Briton is under 
the impression that the service is free. Bo- 
cause he pays for his share in general, rather 
than specific, taxes he has no idea of its 
costliness. As a consequence, malingerers 
and hypochondriacs have abused the system 
by needlessly taking up the doctor's time. 
Common sense in minor ccmplaints has 
given way to demands for treatment. Since 
drugs were also free until the Government 
began charging a partial payment last 
October, the chronic pill takers enjoyed 
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an unprecedented field day. “I am appalled,” 
Aneurin Bevan has said, “at the amount of 
ine going down British throats.” 

The ple in is too complex and unwieldy. At 

e local level, for example, there are four 

inct administrative units: teaching hos- 
tals, regional hospital boards, local execu- 
councils, and local health authorities. 

h unit administers a different phase of 
program and there is frequently a lack 

-oordination among them. The preventive 

curative of medicine, for in- 
stance, are separated, although they are ac- 
tually part of one over-all problem. 

The effect, moreover, has been to create 
an enormous amount of paper work for the 
doctor. He finds himself in a baffling new 
world of regWlations, previously reserved 
for members of the armed forces and civil 
servants. And it is slowly dawning on him 
that he is a civil servant with very little 
local authority. At best, he finds it hard to 
keep up his traditional relationship with 
patients 

A further result of this administrative 
complexity has been to create an organiza- 
tion far too complicated for efficient opera- 
tion. Medicine, unlike insurance and social 
security, is not merely a bookkeeping opera- 
tion but a skilled form of personal service. 
Whether public or private, it will always be 
expensive. Efficiency, therefore, is a para- 
mount factor in holding down costs. 

In England the incentive for the partici- 
pants in the program to make it efficient is 
largely lost. Instead of following an already 
established pattern that existed in the fields 
of public housing and health—Government 
subsidies to locally administered groups—the 
plan sets up a cumbersome apparatus which 
has made for considerable waste. 

The plan has inequities, both for the doctor 
and the patient. Dentists, who are paid on 
a “fee for service” basis, have profited beyond 
xpectations; in fact, the Minister of Health 

twice reduced dental fees. hysicians, 

1 the other hand, receive a “capitation” fee 

annual retainer of 18 shillings a year— 
52 at the present rate of exchange—for 
ch patient on their panel. Although this 
a much sounder method, the rate at pres- 
it is too low for the average doctor, com- 
yelling him to accept more patients than he 
an satisfactorily serve. 

One result of this difference in method of 
payment is that as much money has been 
spent by the Government for the care of eyes 
and teeth as for general medicine. Obvi- 
ously this is quite out of balance and should 
yrrected. 

But a more serious fault of the plan has 
been its consolidation of an already danger- 
ous trend—the overspecialization of medical 
practice. Previously the general practi- 
tioner held appointments in rural hospitals. 
With the nationalization of hospitals he has 
been pushed out and his morale has sunk 
correspondingly. 

believe it would have been better to have 
left the hospitals, both voluntary and public, 
in the hands of the local health authorities. 
Not only would local administrative units 
have been more careful of costs—since they 
provide part of their own funds through 
local taxes—but there would be a closer rela- 
tionship between the curative and preventive 
services. Also, the Government would have 
been wise to encourage group practice—spe- 
cialists and general practitioners working to- 
gether. Instead, it has further compart- 
mentalized an already specialized profession. 

In fairness, it should be said that many of 
the foregoing draw-backs can, and no doubt 
will, be corrected. Nevertheless, they com- 
pel serious consideration by any nation con- 
templating a public-health program, 
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THE LESSONS FOR US 


pt to set up a prepaid health 
United States must begin with 


the realization that Americans show no in- 
dication of favoring outright socialization of 
medicine. The British, obviously, wanted 
such a plan. No program can be enacted— 
let alone succeed—until it has the support 
of those whom it is intended to help. 

My inferences, therefore, are based on the 
assumption that we in the United States do 
not wish to take the drastic step that Britain 
has. On the other hand, I believe equally 
that Americans want some change, and that 
this is toward voluntary prepaid medical care, 
To put it bluntly, medicine in this country— 
especially its specialized branches—is grad- 
ually pricing itself out of the market. Some 
way must be found to make the great re- 
sources of modern medicine available to all, 
and at a minimum cost. : 

The fundamental lesson that we can learn 
from Britain is that some form of prepaid 
health program can equalize the disaster of 
sickness, just as insurance equalizes the 
disaster of fire, theft, and accident. What- 
ever we may think of the details of the sys- 
tem, it has proved that the old private-fee 
doctor relationship is not sacrosanct. None 
of the dire things predicted by opponents of 
this act has come to pass; British medical re- 
search and teaching are as good as ever, and 
medical care as good as it can be considering 
the structural weaknesses of the plan. 
Were the Conservatives to come into office, I 
am convinced that they would not abolish it, 
although some modification would undoubt- 
edly be made. 

A second important lesson is that what- 
ever we do, it should be done only after 
thorough study of our specific problems, and 
with adequate preparation for meeting them. 
It would have been better for England to 
have proceeded in a series of coordinated 
moves over a period of time rather than to 
go forward on all fronts at once. Britons are 
paying the price of a program that in too 
many respects was hastily conceived and 
inadequately planned. We must not make 
the mistake of trying to do too much too 
quickly. 

A third lesson is that a federally admin- 
istered plan would be insufficient and virtual- 
ly unworkable. If the program is unwieldy 
in Great Britain with its 50,000,000 popula- 
tion, how much more true this would be 
here. Federal support—financial and tech- 
nical—of local or area-wide groups is dis- 
tinctly feasible. A national program, con- 
trolled from Washington, is not. 

Already we have ample precedent for the 
kind of Federal-local partnership I have in 
mind. Public housing, financed jointly by 
National and city governments, yet autono- 
mously administered by local authorities, is 
one example. Public-health grants to States 
are another. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, with its aid to farmers’ cooper- 
atives, is a third. In all these cases, locali- 
ties participate by paying part of the costs, 
and assuming most of the responsibilities. 
Only in areas that are too poor to take part 
should the Government step in directly, and 
then only for a period long enough to get the 
program under way. 

One final lesson which we may draw from 
England is her failure to encourage group 
practice. National health centers, which 
might have represented a step in this direc- 
tion, have had to be postponed for financial 
reasons. In the United States, the inertia of 
the medical profession is much the same as 
in England. Doctors are individualists. 
Local health authorities, by providing clinics 
or centers, can overcome this by making 
group practice attractive. Moreover, since 
the physician’s earnings under a prepaid- 
care system would in no way be adversely 
affected by group practice, and should even 
be improved, he would have every incentive 
to cooperate. 

I am not underestimating the resistance 
that a majority of physicians and many lay- 
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men will offer to prepaid medical care. 
when such plans are actually gotten y 
way, it is surprising how unimportant 
of the objections become. In New Yor, 
the health-insurance plan—a com 
sponsored nonprofit institution : 
helped organize in 1946—has enrolled ajmp:. 
a quarter of a million members. ae 

At first we had difficulty recruiting 
doctors to serve our patients. nty 
cal societies were actively hostile, a: nd 
society refused to let its members pa - 
on penalty of dismissal. Such blind o; 
sition has largely evaporated, and at 1 nt 
trere is a waiting list of physicia 
would like to join. 

Why? Except for the high- “priced S} 
ists, they make as much money as the y ( 
in private practice, and without the tr 
of having to render a single bill. e 
likewise, have discovered that the car 
receive is just as good as that wh ich 
enjoyed at the hands of a private pra 
ticner. In fact, except for the metic 
payment, the relationship between doctor 
and patient is virtually the same, for t; 
member may take his choice of physicians 
from among the panel serving his grou; 
And the cost is within the range of y 
every family—$103.68 a year if the 
pays the entire premium; $51.84 if (as 
case with members presently enrollec 5 
employer pays at least half. This coy 
every type of medical care except long con 
tinued care of tuberculosis and mental 
patients. 

Whether other communities copy the exact 
structure of this plan is not important 
What is important is that our health se 
be based on workable, democratic pri 
fair to doctor and patient; that it cor 
to encourage initiative among doctors and 
not interfere with the advances in medicine 
that have given us a fuller and longer 
Government and the medical profession must 
become partners in achieving this aim 

Although our Government is now doing a 
good job in financing medical research 
through grants-in-aid to both private 
quasi-public institutions, substantial Fed 
eral aid is required in other areas—part 
larly in medical education. Many oi 
teaching hospitals operate at a loss. Facili- 
ties for training physicians are badly 
tributed and in some sections of the country 
inadequate. The national Government 
should make direct subsidies to impro\ 
quality of medical education, and also per 
haps in the form of scholarships to promising 
students. 

A second area in which governmental aid 
is needed is that normally served by local 
health agenc‘.:, The United States Publi 
Health Service already does this to 
but there are still many sections—particu 
larly rural—insufficiently covered | 
program. Federally built health centers and 
clinics in “underdoctored” regions would ¢ 
much to attract young physicians who hor 
mally resist settling in areas where the ! 
cilities are es poor as most of the patients 

The final step—perhaps the most 
of all—should meet the necessity of encol 
aging, through the lending of techni 
sistance and funds, the formation o! 
zation to give medical care on a prepalu, 
group practice basis. As in the health 
surance plan described above, the 0} 
of such a plan would be financed by ©! 
ticipants. Nevertheless, the sizabi 
needed to get the system going will 
cases have to come from outside. 

Experimentation along these lines 
convinced, will in time help us arr! 
national program, locally controlled 
will suit the needs of the American | 
individuals. The alternative is a c 
unnecessary depletion of our hun 
sources, unthinkable in a Nation 
perous and great as ours. 


Yet 
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The Lull Before the Storm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
£ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IN THE 
Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. MILLES of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er on May 3, last year, I made the state- 
mont tO ‘this body that the advocates of 
ment ‘ation will not long confine them- 
selves to the field of medicine should 
ney conquer it; that all professions had 
best prepare for attack. 

Developments during the intervening 
sths have certainly borne out the 

nent, which, at the time, was really 
itude. We have met and tempo- 
rarily repulsed some of these schemes. 

A couple of weeks ago, this body re- 

ted the bill that would have been a 

rt toward the socialization of libraries 

y the narrow vote of 164 to 161. 

Resistance to the bill, which would 
hav eant Federal aid for mining, the 
following week, was a little stronger. It 
was down 167 to 144. 

Last Wednesday the defeat of the co- 
operative middle-income-housing meas- 
ure by a margin of 63 votes was a decided 
revel the advocates of statism. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we must not be 
ul into a sense of false security by 
recent successes. 

The reversal of the trend may be only 
temporary Certainly the _ socialistic 
planners are neither discouraged nor 
idle. They are quietly marshalling their 
forces for an all-out drive at the most 
favorable time for their next major ob- 
jective—socialized medicine. 

Mr. Oscar R. Ewing and his ilk are 
ig away tirelessly toward their 
goal. It is to be regretted that taxpayers 

the bill for much of this propa- 
ganda. Let us not forget that the drive 
for compulsory health insurance got un- 
der way in Europe away back in 1883. 
In England, Lloyd George started it for 
a small group of low-income manual 
workers as long ago as 1912. These 
people are patient and tenacious. Look 
where th ey are today in Britain. 

I understand that now medical per- 
sonnel there are paid upon a per capita 
basis. In other words they get a certain 
set amount per annum for each patient, 
the maximum number of patients lim- 
ited, of course, by the Government. The 
dental profession, I am informed, balked 
at this basis of payment and held out for 
a time for what is known as a grant-in- 
ald. That is a system whereby the gov- 
ernment sets a fee for each kind of serv- 
ice but the dentist is permitted to make 
‘is regular charge and the patient pays 

le difference between the government 
ate and the dentist’s bill. This system 
ioW in operation in several countries 
the British Government refused to 
60 along and forced their dentists to take 
rate for each type of operation. 
— represents a long advance since 
1912 We must be alert or we will find 
te that something of the sort has 

appened here. If the American medical 
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profession loses its freedom, so will their 
patients and so will those who follow 
other trades and professions. As of yore, 
we cannot long endure part slave and 
part free, 





Unemployment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial taken from the March 18 issue of 
the Poughkeepsie New Yorker. 

Mr. Speaker, the unemployment pic- 
ture surely does not look too rosy with 
some 4,700,000 persons presently out of 
work. President Truman’s economic ad- 
visers believe we can still maintain a 
healthy economy should that figure in- 
crease to 5,500,000. Many are predict- 
ing that by late fall, we will have at least 
a million added to the present list of un- 
employed. In the face of this situation, 
I can see no reason for the delay in re- 
ducing our war emergency excise taxes. 
The idea taken by some that before re- 
ducing these taxes we must make up this 
loss in revenue by increasing other taxes 
to me seems beside the point. Previous 
experiences in our country and more re- 
cent experiences in Canada prove quite 
definitely that a fair decrease in taxes 
results in a greater increase in business, 
which would more than offset the loss of 
excise taxes. Now is the time to come to 
the rescue of business. Day after day we 
read of many leading retail stores hav- 
ing considerable decline in sales due 
largely to the excise- taxes. We must 
work not only to keep employment up to 
at least the present figure, but we must 
do everything to encourage business ex- 
pansion to take care of the approximate 
600,000 new workers coming into the 
labor market each year. 

Prof. Joseph S. Davis, of Stanford 
University, recently forecast a popula- 
tion growth of 50,000, 000 in the United 
States within the next 50 years. I un- 
derstand his estimate is a.very conserv- 
ative one. Our present population is 
close to 152,000,000, and, therefore, ac- 
cording to Professor Davis, our popula- 
tion will exceed 200,000,000 by the year 
2000. This all goes to show that the 
United States is still a vigorously grow- 
ing Nation. Our strength is in our peo- 
ple and the quality of our people. This 
growth of population means we must 
look ahead to take care of larger school 
enrollments and an expansion in busi- 
ness to take care of the increase in labor. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

GROWTH NECESSARY 

Heavy unemployment used to be consid- 
ered one of the hallmarks of depression, but 
that day seems to be passing. 

According to Government figures, some 
4,700,000 persons were out of work in mid- 
February. Offhand that sounds like a pretty 
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sizable pool of jobless, but the economists 
don’t view it too seriously. 

For the whole country the unemployed 
represent around 7 percent of the labor force. 
Less than half the total have been out of 
work for as long as 2 months. Most of these 
are people moving from job to job. 

The picture isn’t so rosy, of course, in cer- 
tain specific areas. Latest Federal data show 
43 distress regions where unemployment is 
at least 12 percent. Only 39 were in this 
category the previous month. 

Yet despite these black spots and the 
rather high national total of jobless, the out- 
look for business is not bleak. Most experts 
today are predicting prosperous activity for 
the remainder of 1950 and perhaps through- 
out 1951, too. 

President Truman’s economic advisers 
maintain their general optimism even though 
they believe United States unemployment 
may go to 5,500,000 this summer and pos- 
sibly keep on rising into the fall and winter. 

They are banking on the continuance of 
heavy demand in many basic fields. Market 
studies support their confidence. Not the 
least encouraging factor is the uninterrupted 
rise in the United States population. It is 
on this that many businessmen found their 
plans for expansion. 








This very gain ir however, ac- 
counts in part fo x of lling 
unemployment in the mid of pr rity. 
Every year about 600,000 new w rkers start 
hunting for jobs. Industry mu grow at 





least as fast as the population to absorb this 





steady am. 

To aggravate this problem, industry now 
is stepping up its productivity. That is, the 
output per man. Productivity rose pretty 





constantly in the deca tes up to World bee ar 
II, but then slacked of In the first po 
war years, it was down below prewar levels. 
Eut in 1949 it picked up again. About 3 
percent fewer rs were needed to turn 
cut innranedalitie the same gocds and serv- 
ices as were produced in 1948. 

If this productivity trend continues, and 
that is considered both likely and desirable, 
then more and more goods will be made by 
fewer and fewer workers in the years ahead. 
Obviously that can only add to unemployed 
rolls unless industrial expansion offsets this 
factor 

So, while economists are cheerful, they 
are also keenly aware of the need for pro- 
noting industrial growth to make job room 
for the millions of new workers and techno- 
logically unemployed. 

And there is even talk of restoring some 
kind of pump-priming WPA at an early date, 
to cushion the effect of the often painful 
adjustments necessary. We have only re- 
cently been introduced to the idea of unbal- 
anced budgets in prosperous times, now we 
may see a job-making WPA side by side with 
an industry producing at record rates and 
employing more people than ever in history. 
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Government Pezsonnel Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1950 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of the House knows that the 
Federal Government has more than 
2,000,000 employees on the > pay roll today. 
Their salaries alone cost the taxpayers 
more than $5,C00,000,C00 annually 
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Now every single one of these agencies 
has a personnel office. I want to call 
the attention of the House to some star- 
tling facts in this connection. 

A survey of major agencies which em- 
ploy 1,800,000 persons, showed that they 
had a total of 23,430 employees in their 
personnel offices alone. The annual 
salaries of these 23,430 personnel work- 
ers amounted to $76,000,000. 

This means that there is one personnel 
worker for every 78 employees and that 
the average cost is $42 per employee 
served. Even more ridiculous is the fact 
that in some cases there is 1 personnel 
worker for every 38 employees. 

Now listen to this—the total annual 
salary costs of personnel workers in all 
departments is now six times what it 
was in 1940. Where do we stop? Next 
we will have superpersonnel experts to 
take care of the personnel experts who 
take care of the pampered Government 
employees who in many cases do nothing 
more than draw their salaries. 

And all costing the taxpayers millions 
yearly. 


Arming of the Arab States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


MarcH 22, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: For some time 
I have been concerned about the arming of 
he Arab states, especially Egypt, Iraq, and 
Jordan, by the British Government, and I 
have also been receiving hundreds of pro- 
tests in this connection from my constituents. 

I am not at all surprised at the growing 

pprehension at this alarming situation. 
Last autumn I had the privilege of visiting 
several countries in the Middle East. I 
talked with many well informed persons 
there. I spent considerable time in Israel, 
and also traveled in Egypt, Syria, and 

Y } 

10 secret that the Arab states, smart- 
m the humiliating military defeat in 
I with Israel, are preparing for 
her series of invasions into Israel, and 
tarting of a second war. British air- 
, tanks, rifles, are flowing into Arab 
s in large numbers. Arab newspapers 
carried stories of the importation of these 
tary weapons, and of the ultimate sinister 

ff these munitions of war. 

It is sheer nonsense to offer as an alibi that 
hese Arab countries need these weapons for 

rity. Security against whom? Russia? 
Does anyone in his senses believe that these 
Ar , who were defeated on the battlefield 
by tiny Israel, could resist invasion by Rus- 
sian forces, if such invasion occurred? It 
doesn’t make sense. 

Are the allies, and Britain in particular, 
arming Arab states as a bulwark against 
communism? Have we forgotten that the 
Arab leaders were wined and dined and fi- 
nanced by Hitler, in plotting against the 

s, and especially against Britain, when 


nflict 
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England was facing disaster? Israel, alone, 
of the Middle East countries can be depended 
upon to thwart the expansion of communism. 

Arming the Arabs has naturally stimulated 
a competitive military race. The Israeli Gov- 
ernment is forced to spend a larger portion 
of its budget for military defense against the 
possible second invasion by Arab troops. The 
Arab States, too, are thus encouraged to make 
excessive expenditures on military weapons, 
money which could better be spent to im- 
prove the standard of living of the poor 
natives. 

Worst of all, Mr. Secretary, is the danger 
that this foolish policy of arming the Arabs 
might very well lead to a conflagration in 
the Middle East. Once started, that flame 
might spread and naturally provide the Com- 
munists with an opportunity to aid in over- 
throwing orderly government. Communists 
thrive on war, distress, and confusion. Wit- 
ness China’s disintegration and surrender to 
Communist influence. 

It is no sound answer to say that Israel 
can also import arms. Even if licenses were 
more freely granted to export arms from the 
United States, it still is no answer. The 
United States should use its influence directly 
upon the British Government to cease her 
policy of arming the Arabs. If England re- 
fuses to listen to reason, then our Govern- 
ment should use its influence in the United 
Nations to prohibit such shipment of arms. 
It is the duty of the United Nations to thwart 
such sinister policies; and it is our obliga- 
tion to make presentation to the British Gov- 
ernment, indicating our desire to preserve 
peaceful relations in the Middle East. We 
owe it to Israel to be freed from the constant 
fear of attack. 

I hope I may have a reply from you on 
this subject as courageous and constructive 
as was your recent San Francisco speech. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO, 
Member of Congress. 


State Department Representatives Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “I Don’t 
Like Drunks and Fools Representing 
Me,” written by Robert C. Ruark, and 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of March 24, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


I Don’t Like DRUNKS AND FOOLS 
REPRESENTING ME 


(By Robert C. Ruark) 


New York, March 24.—Sometime back I 
got a boat for Africa and found it loaded 
with various State Department appointees 
to positions of delicate trust in the Near 
East—the oil country on which our future 
rests. 

The boat was also loaded with the Arabs 
and Egyptians with whom our people must 
work. The Arabs and the Egyptians almost 
died laughing at our people. 

One executive was an alcoholic. Another, 
@ military attaché, was so flagrantly homo- 
sexual that he regaled strangers at the ship’s 
bar with teary tales about his inability to 
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write his boy friend everyday. Still anothe 
was so stupid that he made obvious love to 
an obvious floozie in the deck chairs—anq 
him with a wife and two children aboard. 

When a drunk is in charge of one set of 
papers and a homosexual is in charge of ap. 
other and the fool reigns over still another 
you don’t need spies. Any half-stupid pri. 
vate detective, for 10 bucks a day, can catch 
any or all in compromise, and sock him for 
whatever you wish. 

Later on I visited one legation that was , 
beaut. The military attaché was just abou 
charming enough to wear a hostess gown 
in public. The head man was married to q 
French woman in a place where French are 
despised. Nearly everybody I met seemeg 
to be either drunk or worse. 

The cultural attaché was married to one 
of the most pathetic of women. She was, 
violent alcoholic, She was known to hayes 
got drunkenly ill at table at a state func. 
tion, She hung around bars and picked yp 
strangers—sailors, soldiers, and the natives. 
She was a joke with whatever ship ° 't port, 

This is pitiful. This is pathetic. But she 
was, to my knowledge, condoned for over 9 
years, although the time came when she was 
no longer asked to state functions. But her 
husband hung onto his job as our public rep. 
resentative abroad. For all I know he stil! 
has it. 

I do not blame this poor dame, nor cen. 
sure her husband, nor place any personal 
fault on the drunk, the fool, or the homo- 
sexuals. But I sure don’t like the idea of 
having them represent me abroad. Espe- 
cially in places that swarm with spies. The 
blame is on the permission of one man t 
rig a whole hierarchy of misfits in the State 
Department, and on our failure to recognize 
the rottenness and cut it out after the big 
sinner was caught and fired by President 
Roosevelt—a long, long time ago. 

The State Department is largely a lip- 
service organization—much front, for adver- 
tising, and deeply involved in the welfare of 
our world. It seems awful dumb to put up 
with drunks and perverts and the husbands 
of town characters and fools and knaves 
when all espionage and checkmate diplomacy 


Indiana’s Ku Klux Klan Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the ! 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, of t 
Gary Post-Tribune, reveals the iti 
ment throughout the State of Indiana 
regarding the almost extinct Ku | 
Klan. All of the officials, poli 
and persons identified with the In 
Ku Klux Klan of the 1920’s wer 
victed of crimes or have been red 
disgrace in their respective communit 
or have disappeared to parts unkn 

AN UGLY CHAPTER COMPLETED 

Release of D. C. Stephenson 1! 
Michigan City penitentiary and his cd 
from the State will close the record 
of the most disgraceful periods in I 
history—the era of the Klan. 

The period of the Klan’s rule in ! 
was brief, though the hooded order 
mark on the State for many years. A 
ter of a century after Stephenson’ 
tion, a Governor is able to release hil 
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prison without setting off a major political 
scandal. That could not have happened 
even a few years ago. It has taken 25 years 
to eliminate the Klan as an ugly factor in our 
political life. 

There have been many unsavory stories 
about Stephenson’s trial and conviction. 
The prisoner was never able to establish 
them satisfactorily in a court of appeal. 
His release comes presumably on the basis 
of time served in the penitentiary and his 
record as a convict. 

Recently there have been reports of a re- 
surgence of the Klan in some of the Southern 
States, notably Georgia and Alabama. There 
have been incidents of night riding and vio- 
lence. But also, and quite contrary to the 
situation a quarter century ago, there has 
been stern action against the night riders. 
There are State laws now to curb the Klan, 
and there is enforcement, even if it’s not all 
that it should be. 

We doubt that there will be any Klan re- 
vival in Indiana. Hoosiers certainly should 
have learned their lesson in the twenties. 
And the release of Stephenson now, bringing 
k to mind the disgraceful political events 
of 25 years ago, should increase our resolu- 
tion that it shall not happen again. 

The parole of Stephenson should write the 
last line in the record of Indiana and the 
Klan. But though the record is completed, 
it should not be forgotten. 








Rearmament of the Arab States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


AMERICAN ZIONIST COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1950. 
Hon. ANTHONY F, TAURIELLO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We are enclosing here- 
with a copy of a letter from the Department 
of State, received by Senator Henry Casor 
LopcE, Jr., of Massachusetts, relative to the 
rearmament of the Arab states by Great 
Britain, with the sanction of the Department 
of State. 

It is interesting to note that said letter 
from the Department of State confirms the 
shipment of arms to the Arabs. However, it 
assumes an optimistic view of the situation. 

Mr. McFall places complete reliance on the 
existing armistice agreements between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors. He, therefore, ex- 
cludes the possibility of a violation on the 
part of the Arabs. The views of the De- 
partment of State, as stated by Mr. McFall, 
represent a manifestation of a naive faith in 
face of the existing tension in such an un- 
predictable section of the world as the mid- 
die eastern area, where nothing should be 
taken for granted. 

One does not have to be a trained diplomat 
) appreciate that, should the Arab states 
lve to carry out their military threats 

' t Israel and begin a “second round,” 
the damage will be done and it may too late 
tor the Security Council to stop the con- 

ion. It may even ignite other sections 
© world. No guarantee is offered by the 
rtment of State against the renewal of 

r by the Arabs; there is no pledge that, 

1 war of revenge against Israel break 
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out, the United States would offer immediate 
military aid. At best, the views of the De- 
partment of State are speculative; it is a 
gamble with the lives of a people who have 
already suffered so much. 

Verily, one should regard as dangerous the 
placing of a revolver in the hands of a po- 
tential murderer. Israel, against whom 
threats are constantly being made by the 
Arabs, is entitled, at least, to the opportunity 
of being placed in a position of complete 
preparedness for self-defense. Israel is anx- 
ious to avoid an arms race when the country 
is faced with so many internal financial 
burdens, but such an arms race is being 
forced upon Israel by the unprecedented 
shipments of arms to the Arabs, with the 
approval of the Department of State. 

It is alleged that the middle eastern region 
is strategically important for the West in its 
cold war and, therefore, the rearmament of 
the Arab states is the logical sequence of 
that policy. If this be true, then it appears 
rather strange that the State of Israel, which 
is also a part of the middle east, is excluded 
from that policy. Israel is the outpost of 
democracy in that section of the world and, 
in case of an invasion by a third power, 
Israel, indeed, can be relied upon even in a 
much broader sense than the Arabs, as a 
faithful and cooperative ally of the West. 

An equitable and realistic approach to the 
situation seems to dictate a course of action, 
on the part of the United States and Great 
Britain, whereby arms would be made avail- 
able to Israel in the same manner as they 
are being made available to the Arab states. 
Thus, a balance of armament between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors will be established. 

This is the basic issue. 

There is tremendous concern about this 
question, and it is not limited to Americans 
of the Jewish faith. You will recall that 
recently, Messrs. William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L., and Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, visited President Truman, pro- 
testing the rearmament of the Arab states. 

As you well know, American Jewry is rais- 
ing millions of dollars through the United 
Jewish Appeal, for the immigration and re- 
habilitation of the tens of thousands of DP’s 
who are entering Israel, where they come in 
search for peace and security. 

Israel needs peace even as one needs the 
oxygen of the air. 

We sincerely trust, Congressman, that, con- 
sistent with your official duties, you will 
deem it proper to follow up this issue on the 
floor of the House. It is a principle which is 
in perfect harmony with the American policy 
of the pursuit of peace among the nations of 
the earth. 

Please accept our deep appreciation for 
your sympathetic cooperation. 

Cordially, 

E.inv D. Srone, 
National Vice President, 
Zionist Organization of America. 


P. S.—We are also enclosing a reprint from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp giving all the in- 
formation on this problem by the Honorable 
JOHN’ W. McCorMAck. 





High-School Essays on Wor'd Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith an editorial from the 
Lyons Daily News, published at Lyons, 
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Kans., which contains a copy of a letter 
from Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Washington, D. C., to Mr. S. H. 
Jones, managing editor of the News, to- 
gether with Mr. Jones’ reply. I espe- 
cially commend Mr. Jones’ reply to the 
attention of Members of Congress. 


FEDERATION REPLIES 


This writer several times recently has 
criticized the assignment of the theme sub- 
ject World Citizenship to high-school young- 
sters by the Federated Women's Clubs. His 
comments have been relayed through fed- 
eration channels to Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Washington, D. C., and from 
her today we receive a letter. 

In the belief that the letter may be of 
interest to a good many local persons, both 
members of Federated Clubs and individuals 
otherwise concerned, we print it, herewith, 
together with an open letter in reply: 

“Dear Mr. JONES: Several recent editorials 
from your newspaper have been sent to me. 
They have criticized severely the program of 
women’s clubs in providing essay contests 
among our high-school children on the sub- 
ject of world citizenship. 

“You have evidently been too busy locally 
to care about what is taking place in other 
parts of the United States or you would 
know that many highly intelligent and pa- 
triotic Americans are attempting to find some 
way of preventing the cold war that we are 
at present fighting with Russia from turning 
into a hot war. So many thinking people 
have considered that a third world war 
might be prevented by strengthening the 
United Nations and developing it into a 
form of limited world government that 
there are now before our Congress six resolu- 
tions on the subject of world organization. 

“The General Federation of Women's Clubs 
in convention assembled in 1948 adopted a 
resolution on the subject of world federa- 
tion. Since that time an active program of 
education has been carried on in our mem- 
ber clubs, urging the study of the various 
p.oposals for world organizations as a 
method of preventing a third world war. 
We are naturally interested in having our 
children aware of what it would mean to 
be a world citizen should any of the pro- 
posals for world government be adopted. 
We want our young people, as well as our 
members to make uy their own minds on 
the basis of knowledge of the subject and 
not on the basis of ignorance. We are not 
interested in what you call ‘packaged 
thinking.’ 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Mrs. J. L. BLarr Buck.” 


“Dear Mrs. Buck: I am happy to have your 
letter, and equally happy to reply. It gives 
me an opportunity to explain the difference 
between what I stand for and what those two 
words ‘world citizenship’ stand for. 

“In the first place, I note with considerable 
interest your reference to wide interest in a 
limited world government. It is unfortunate, 
if that is what the federated clubs meant 
for youngsters to consider, that they did not 
assign that as the subject of the themes. 
There is a world of difference. 

“For some years, as a newspaper man, I 
have been much in sympathy with the pro- 
grams of various organizations embracing 
theme writing by youngsters on the sub- 
ject of American citizenship. I would have 
been in sympathy with efforts to instill in 
our children a greater consciousness of the 
benefits of world mindedness or even a 
world alliance,. But world citizenship, never. 
And for these reasons. 

“Actual world citizenship cannot be had 
without actual world government. Anything 
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else would be a mere alliance of nations, 
or world tolerance, or world mindedness, 
An actual world government would necessi- 
tate the subjugation of all the governments, 
including this grand one of ours, to the will 
of the majority. 

“I can think of no quicker, no more cer- 
tain way of surrendering our American 
heritage than that. 

“America right now is pouring out billions 
of dollars of its wealth and substance to the 
other nations of the globe. The American 
people, including myself, are going along 
on the idea. Because we are doing it will- 
ingly we are proving that we are the most 
world-minded, most generous people the 


kind has ever been done in all of world his- 
tory 

“But should we become part of a world 
government this would all be changed. We 
would be doing it, no doubt, but it would 
no longer be on a voluntary basis. The 
part we play would be dictated by the will 
of a majority, and it might or might not be 
our will 

“I think it is most unfortunate—or 
was it by design?—that the word ‘limited’ 
was not made a part of the theme subject on 
world citizenship. My daughter might then 
have written a theme based upon the limita- 
tions that could be inserted, to protect her 
American heritage As it was, she was given 
no such choice, if she was to write favor- 
ably upon the subject assigned. 

“In assuming that I have been too busy 
locally to know everything that is going on 
in America, I fear you were entirely right. 
I further fear there are quite a number of 
things going on which, if I knew about them, 
would disturb me a great deal. Any move- 
ment to trade my own or my daughter's 
American birthright for a mess of pottage 
would be one of them. 

“I hope, Mrs. Buck, that you are, as you 
say, not interested in pacKaged thinking. I 
hope, more than that, that you have not 
helped to package this batch. 

“Quite sincerely, 

ea 


State and Municipal Employees and 
Teachers Should Be Excluded From 
Federal Social Security 


REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few days of the last session of Con- 
gress, the House passed H. R. 6000 which 
is known as the social security bill. 

The policy of the Social Security Board 
as set forth by the word and action of 
Mr. Altmeyer and those who dictate 
policy has been to bend every energy to 
bring under Federal social security all 
workers wherever they are and what- 
ever they do. They want to socialize 
every worker in the country if they can. 

Following this policy they did all they 
could to bring under Federal social se- 
curity all State employees and all county 
and municipal employees such as court- 
house employees and policemen and fire- 
men and also school teachers. 

I opposed this policy as vigorously as I 
could when the bill was before the Ways 


and Means Committee and before the 
House. With the help of those on the 
committee who agreed with me we were 
able to prevent a complete blanketing 
under the Federal social security of these 
groups which I have just mentioned. 
However, we are not able to strike out of 
the bill all reference to these employees 
as I should have liked to do. The bill 
when passed contained a provision that if 
a State through the proper authority 
petitioned the Social Security Adminis- 
tration to have any or all of these groups 
included under Federal social security, 
the Federal Board would have authority 
to enter into an agreement with such 
State to extent social security to such 
groups. 

This cannot be done, however, until 
after the Governor certifies that a writ- 
ten referendum vote has been taken at 
which all affected workers have had a 
chance to vote and that not less than 
two-thirds of the voters in such referen- 
dum vote in favor of including their 
positions and services under the Federal 
social security. In other words, if one- 
third or more of the workers involved 
voted not to be included under Federal 
social security then they would ke ex- 
cluded. 

One of the principal objections to this 
system is that mayors and governors and 
others wielding political pressure should 
they be in league with the Social Security 
Board might pressure these groups into 
giving up the retirement systems that 
they have built up and of which they are 
justly proud. 

This bill, H. R. 6000, is now pending in 
the Senate of the United States. I un- 
derstand that there is a strong sentiment 
in the Senate in favor of eliminating 
these objectionable provisions from the 
bill. Interested groups such as State, 
county and municipal employees, and 
school teachers should let their wishes be 
known to their Senators. 

I hope the Senate strikes these objec- 
tionable provisions from the bill. 


Your Government at Work in the Orient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States Philippine 
War Damage Commission has done an 
outstanding job in carrying out the ex- 
pressed will of the Congress in its work 
of rehabilitation in the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

The Philippines are a long way from 
Washington. The Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, our staunchest of allies, is with- 
out the same caliber of representation in 
Washington as is evidenced by the staffs 
of experts representing European coun- 
tries that come here to ask our help and 
favor. One good and sufficient reason 
for this is that the war-ravaged Philip- 
pine Republic cannot afford the lux- 
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uries of missions to America. They 
choose to conserve what funds they now 
have and to use them in an effort to 
rebuild their country and their economy, 

Mr. John A. O’Donnell, who has done a 
fine job as a member of the War Dam. 
age Commission, recently delivered an 
address, Your Government at Work in 
the Orient. In this he tells you some of 
the problems that confronted the War 
Damage Commission and some of the 
stubborn problems that confronted the 
Philippine Republic. 

This document should be preserved in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, and I com- 
mend it to your reading. 


Your GOVERNMENT AT WORK IN THE ORIENT 


Imagine yourself confronted with the 
problem of establishing the headquarters 
of a large Federal agency, 11,000 miles from 
Washington, D. C., in a foreign country and 
with a staff which numbered only 16 per- 
cent citizens of the United States. What 
would you do and how would you do it? 

The problem was a real one to the three 
commissioners of the United States Philip. 
pine War Damage Commiss.oi., an independ. 
ent Government agency. Its headquarters 
are in Manila, with regional offices strate. 
gically located throughout the Philippine 
archipelago. It maintains a staff of over 
900 employees, only about one-sixth of which 
are American citizens. 

Created by the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946, this Commission is performing 
a function unique in history. Its purpose 
is the adjudication and payment of private 
and public claims for war damage caused 
in World War II and it is the first time that 
the United States or any other country has 
paid the citizens of another nation war 
damage remuneration on such a scale. 

This act was intended as a manifestation 
of good will on the part of the United States 
toward the people of the Philippine Repub- 
lic to whom we gave independence on July 
4, 1946. Not only had friendly relations ex- 
isted between the two countries for nearly 
half a century, but this was the only Ameri- 
can territory that suffered heavy damage 
during the war. The Filipinos remained 
steadfastly loyal and underwent great suf- 
fering during the Japanese occupation. 
With the end of the war and the granting 
of independence to the Philippines, it was 
vital that this struggling republic received 
aid to rehabilitate itself in order that it 
might assume the position it deserves among 
the nations of the world. 

As required by the act, two Americans and 
one Filipino were appointed as members of 
the Commission. The Americans were 
Frank A. Waring, the chairman, and John 
A. O'Donnell. The Filipino member ap- 
pointed was Judge Fancisco A. Delgado. 

The first problem facing these men was 
to arrange housing for the American per- 
sonnel being brought to the Philippines and 
office space for the staff to be recruited. 
Anyone involved in the deployment of non- 
war agencies from Washington before and 
during the war is aware of the problems 
involved in uprooting and transferring per- 
sonnel, even for just a city to city move 
within the United States. Magnify these 
problems a thousand times and you have 
some idea of the task confronting the Com- 
mission. According to General Eisenhower, 
Manila was one of the most war-devastated 
cities in the world, second only to War- 
saw. In the closing months of 1946, hous- 
ing was next to impossible to locate. Office 
space was extremely scarce. Food was far 
below American standards. The country 
was in the throes of severe inflation and 
prices were several hundred percent above 
prewar level, There was no public trans- 









nortation Communications were exasper- 

tingly slow and the electric power system 
temperamental to say the least. 

Arrangements were made with the Manila 
yotel to provide housing in temporary bar- 
work buildings in the hotel compound. The 
horracks were originally constructed by the 
Navy, and while extensive alterations were 
made, to put it simply, they were still bar- 
racks, A special rate for food was agreed 
upon and while neither the quarters nor the 
food could be called homelike the first ob- 
stacle had been hurdled. 

The American personnel began arriving in 
November 1946. Nearly a hundred persons 
were flown to Manila in three flights through 
a charter arrangement with Pacific Overseas 
Airline. The cost per person, Washington, 
D. C,, to Manila, was less than the minimum 
¢-st class steamship fare from San Francisco 
to Manila, without taking into account rail 
fares, time in transit, per diems, and other 
expenses which would have been involved in 
rail and water transportation. 

Meanwhile, plans were under way for the 
construction of a housing compound in 
Quezon City, a suburb of Manila. Upon the 
completion of this project, the majority of 
the married personnel were moved there. 
This compound is not only attractive, but 
provides safe play space for children, ade- 
quate room for adult recreation and a dust- 
free, cool retreat after the noise, heat, and 
dust of the average Manila workday. Two 
new downtown apartment houses were also 
leased upon their completion and these pro- 
vide accommodations for the unmarried per- 


sonnel and those with grown children. Em- 
ployees received these quarters in lieu of the 
rental allowance provided under Bureau of 


the Budget regulations. 

Next came the problem of office space. 
Pully 90 percent of the prewar offices and 
Government buildings were partially or com- 
pletely destroyed. The Commission was 
faced with the task of competing with thou- 
sands of others who were looking for space. 
The Aguinaldo Building in downtown Ma- 
nila was finally rented but the facilities and 
location were not good. Later, a compound 
containing eight two-story steel Navy build- 
ings was obtained. These buildings provide 
large offices with good lighting and ventila- 
tion, There is a modern cafeteria whert® rela- 
tively low-cost food is served. A former Navy 
nurse operates a first-aid room. The facili- 
ties of the cafeteria and the dispensary are 
available to all employees. 

Originally, the Commission borrowed an 
old Army bus to transport its employees to 
and from work. It had definitely been 
through the war and was not a very reliable 
means of transportation. It frequently broke 
Gown and the problem of getting employees 
to work was constantly arising. As soon as 
Pp sible, busses were purchased and now 


the transportation of the American 


perst nei, 
Naturally, unemployment was at a peak 
ver before seen in the Philippines. The 
lon received 10,000 applications for 
tely 1,000 openings. Among its first 
G ns was the determination that vet- 
fraus, both Filipino and American, would be 
ve preferential consideration for employ- 
‘t. Physical handicaps were not to bar 
{ their qualifications were other- 
‘uistactory. Furthermore, the civil- 
ce F of the Philippine Government 
ptespen be studied to find eligible candidates 
“5 4LL0NS 
a soon as the first Americans reached 
nena, the Commission began the recruit- 
nt of Philippine personnel. These em- 
py have performed creditably and with 
a , degree of initiative and intelligence. 
: = ° one example, the head of the division 
s} onsit le for the recording of all incoming 
inet arrived at his desk one morning to 
a “hat his staff hdd been at work all 
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night. They did it on their own initiative 
to catch up on the backlog of tabulation 
that had occurred, not through any fault of 
their own, but because the tabulating ma- 
chines could not keep up with the load. This 
and considerable other overtime has been 
performed on a strictly voluntary basis. 

A willingness to place Filipino personnel 
in key positions has been demonstrated and 
they hold such positions. The Commission 
maintains an internal promotion policy and 
considers all current employees whenever a 
better position is to be filled before it em- 
ploys anyone from the outside. It has been 
interesting to note the keen competitive 
spirit of the Filipino employees—always 
striving to move ahead, yet never sacrificing 
quality for quantity. 

In drafting the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act, the Congress wisely recognized the eco- 
nomic problem which contronted the Com- 
mission with respect to personnel and ex- 
empted it from the obligations of the Civil 
Commission Regulations and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended. The Com- 
mission has sought to adhere closely to the 
civil service regulations insofar as they may 
be made to apply efficiently and economical- 
ly. It has adopted several measures for the 
betterment of personnel and has been able 
to maintain most satisfactory employee re- 
lations. 

As might be expected in such an overseas 
operation, there has been some turn-over of 
personnel, but the percentage has been rela- 
tively small. Several American employees 
have resigned and returned to the States 
but this was to be expected, for no one who 
has not lived and worked in a foreign coun- 
try, especially the tropics, can visualize in 
advance what his reaction will be. On the 
whole, the Commission has been most for- 
tunate in the choice of its American per- 
sonnel. 

Living allowances are paid under the same 
regulations as those which provide for rental 
allowances. The salary scale is relatively 
high, for both Philippine and American per- 
sonnel. It was arrived at by the Commission 
after an exhaustive survey had been made 
of the Philippine Government agencies, busi- 
ness firms, etc., and living costs were found 
to be four and five times higher than before 
the war. Also, the agency is a temporary 
one, its life being definitely limited under 
the act which created it. Many of the Amer- 
ican staff made personal sacrifices to go 
overseas and help the Commission do the 
job assigned by Congress. The payment of 
adequate salaries to Filipino personnel has 
instilled in them a sense of pride and has 
tended to remove temptation to succumb to 
pressures from those seeking favored treat- 
ment on claims. The Commission believes 
that decent incomes reduce temptation by re- 
lieving employees of the normal possibility 
of financial straits. 

A grievance procedure that permits an 
employee to take his complaint to the Com- 
missioners themselves has been adopted. The 
procedure for involuntary separations pro- 
vides a complete safeguard for the employee. 
Charges of unfitness must be reduced to 
writing and forwarded to the employee 
through the Personnel Division. The em- 
ployee has five working days in which to an- 
swer the charges and if his answers are not 
satisfactory to his office director, the em- 
ployee may appeal in person to the Commis- 
sion. 

Numerous other measures have been 
adopted for the promotion of harmony 
among the employees. Among them is the 
fact that Philippine holidays as well as those 
celebrated in the United States are observed. 

The Commission is now in the sundown of 
its existence and is required by law to com- 
plete its work by April 30,1951. There is no 
question but that this goal will be attained. 
The task has not been an easy one but the 
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Commission is justly proud of the record it 
has made. Over 1,250,000 private-property 
claims were filed and approximately 1,200,000 
have already been liquidated. Funds have 
been allocated for the rehabilitation of 
schools, hospitals, government buildings, wa- 
terworks and irrigation systems. This rec- 
ord has been achieved only through team- 
work and the splendid employer-employee 
relationship which has been established and 
maintained. 








Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington News on March 21, 1950, 
on the subject of Home Rule for the 
District of Columbia. The editorial 
follows: 

Home RULE SHAM 


Hypocrisy is fast becoming a Government 
policy here as it has in varying degrees in 
other countries. In its campaign against the 
Kefauver bill for home rule in the National 
Capital, the Washington Board of Trade has 
issued a pamphlet briefly emphasizing pal- 
pable frauds the bill contains. The principal 
one is: 

“Sec. 404. The Congress of the United 
States reserves the right, at any time, to 
exercise its constitutional authority as legis- 
lature for the District of Columbia by enact- 
ing legislation for the District on any subject, 
whether within or without the scope of legis- 
lative power granted to the District council 
by this act including, without limitation, 
legislation to amend or repeal any law in 
force in the District of Columbia prior to or 
after the enactment of this act or any provi- 
sion of this act.” 

The pamphlet asks: “Is that home rule?” 
It proceeds to remind Washingtonians that 
the bill permits the District to elect nine 
members of the proposed council, but lets the 
President appoint the other two; and that 
it lets persons temporarily living here, but 
retaining citizenship elsewhere, to vote here 
as well as in their own cities upon all munic- 
ipal questions, including throwing the Dis- 
trict into bonded debt to the extent of 
$80,000,000. 

When the same measure was called the 
Auchincloss bill in the last Congress, this 
newspaper pointed out that, as a home-rule 
instrument, it was a fake. I¢ still is. Its 
real purpose is to reorganize the municipal 
government under the domination of a city 
manager. But it would surrender no fraction 
of the present Federal control of our home 
community. 

The pamphlet also stresses that the Ke- 
fauver bill would not give either the national 
franchise or national representation to the 
District. It still would leave our people 
voteless on national issues and candidates. 

Many opponents of the bill favor national 
representation but object to local suffrage. 
That is not our position. We believe Wash- 
ington should be fully enfranchised both 
nationally and locally—in the American tra- 
dition. But national representation is not 
home rule. The News believes thoroughly in 
genuine home ruie, but insists that a home- 
rule bill which would impose a form of local 
government dictated by Congress is a sham. 
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We first should be given local autonom: and 
then be permitted to decide for ourselves 
whether we want a city manager or a mayor 
and city council like other large cities in the 
United States. 


Mission in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an elo- 
quent sermon entitled “Mission in Wash- 
ington,” by the Reverend Franklin D. 
Loehr, of Florence, Mass.: 


MISSION IN WASHINGTON 


Scripture: Luke 10: 25-37; Hebrews 11: 
1-40. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Rev. FRANKLIN D. LOEHR, 
Florence, Mass.: 

House Foreign Affairs Committee planning 
meet privately January 18 to decide action or 
inaction on Atlantic Union resolution. Sen- 
ate leaders, administration also, formulating 
policy now. Urgently need you in delegation 
seeing congressional leaders, State Depart- 
ment, White House, January 17 to 23, inclu- 
sive. Committee tentatively planning anni- 
versary dinner 23d. Could you be present 
any or preferably all these days? Please wire 
our Washington office, 1111 Seventeenth 
Street NW. 

OwEN J. RosBERTSs. 

For 10% years I’ve been waiting for that 
telegram. 

Ten and one-half years ago—in the sum- 
mer of 1939—I first came across Clarence 
Streit’s book, Union Now. That’s the year it 
was first published, and I thank a kind provi- 
dence for bringing me to it immediately. 

For I had been bothered, for years even 
before that, with the evident inadequacy and 
deterioration of the peace-keeping machin- 
ery of the world. The League of Nations was 
going utterly to pieces, and Hitler was be- 
coming daily that serious threat to history 
that he turned out to be. I was wondering, 
with all the radical urgency of youth, won- 
dering if it were possible to build a peace 
that would be strong and good—or if, per- 
haps, peace were impossible of human attain- 
ment, and war a permanent curse on the 
human race. 

By an act of will and instinct I refused to 
believe such a pessimistic fatalism; and even, 
with the help of the Naperville Youth 
Council, worked out an ambitious idea of our 
own—the Fellowship of the Fourth Circle. 
We had stenciled armbands for our meetings, 
a silhouette cross with five circles on it; anda 
special salute—hand up and then out; “We 
love God, and the Samaritan is our neighbor.” 
We signed up members, wrote cards to our 
Congressmen, and did what we could. But 
we were so few and small and far away, and 
the problem was so big. 

Then Clarence Streit’s book 
called Union Now. (It became later a book- 
of-the-month.) Here was a master mind, one 
of the most brilliant political thinkers of this 
or any generation. Moreover, he had had a 
ringside seat: Mr. Streit was New York Times 
newspaper correspondent covering the 
League of Nations for 10 years, 1928 to early 
1939. Here was the depth of historical analy- 
sis, the wisdom of man’s political past, ap- 
plied with stark realism to the practical need 


appeared, 


of our generation's growing world commu- 
nity. Here was the answer, in sweeping out- 
line, tying past and future together in 
challenge to the fluid present; in practical 
detail outlining with compelling logic, the 
zsourse of promise, and the start we could 
make right now. 

It was only a book, but it stirred people. 
There were others who felt even as I, as 
they read it. Within 10 days of its publi- 
cation a group of early readers, mysteriously 
drawn together by the magic of that book, 
met in New York City and founded an or- 
ganization. It was a small group, and most 
of them had never seen each other before; 
but then and there they united, with the 
purpose of federating the free peoples of the 
world defensively, economically, culturally. 
The well-tested pattern to start with is our 
American Federal Union which united 48 
States and brought us the strength, the 
peace, and the prosperity which we have 
known. 

This was to be a nucleus for full world 
government as soon as possible. The plain 
facts of life in 1939 (and in 1950) said it 
was impossible to unite all nations imme- 
diately into a real world government, for 
some nations were on the rampage, and the 
last thing they wanted was effective govern- 
ment on the world level, because that was 
the one thing that could check and hold 
them—1939 wasn't too different from 1950 
in this respect, was it? But a dozen or so 
plain citizens met in New York City that 
day in April 1939 and formed there—as dis- 
ciples of Clarence Streit’s idea—an organi- 
zation to save the world. Such was the 
beginning of Federal Unionists, Inc., that 
movement which, though never enrolling 
millions, has permeated every State in our 
Union, every democratic nation of this globe. 
The Federal Union concept has so guided 
and established the thinking of practical 
men about freedom and peace that its hum- 
ble leader, Clarence Streit, in this year nom- 
inated to receive the Nobel Peace Prize. 
(That’s a bit of inside news which isn’t out 
yet to the general public—that Mr. Streit, 
who spoke from this pulpit on Sunday morn- 
ing, March 27, 1949, has been put up this 
year for the Nobel Peace Prize.) : 

I joined the movement as soon as I found 
out about it, sometime in the summer of 
1939—and I’ve been working for it ever since. 
The summer of 1941 I was asked by the 
Federal Unionists in the Chicago area to 
set up the Chicago office, really the mid- 
west regional office of Federal Union; my 
Naperville church granted me a 4-month 
leave of absence, June through September, 
to do so. We made the front page of the 
Chicago Tribune, and were even picketed 
On one occasion by We, the Mothers, Mo- 
bilize for America, Inc. I preached the first 
Federal Union convention sermon in Cleve- 
land in 1941, and traveled from Westover 
Field to Chicago in 1944 to preach the fourth 
convention sermon. 

During the war I gave out upward per- 
haps to 400 copies of that famous book, 
Union Now. When soldiers came in with 
that most poignant of all the questions they 
asked the chaplain: “Chaplain, what’s the 
use? Will we have to do it all over again? 
Will my little boy have to go to war?” I 
did not send them empty-handed away. I 
had an answer: “No, we don’t have to do 
it all over again—your little boy need not 
be condemned to go to another war, in his 
day; there is a way.” And I put in their 
hands this solid, constructive book, Union 
Now. 

And civilians wanted to know, too, a% well 
as soldiers, if there is any real hope for 
peace—any practical way to establish law 
and order among nations, government in the 
world community, adequate to cope with 
problems and situations and persons like 
Hitler and Stalin, before they plunged us all 
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into war. So I was asked to speak, again and 
again—more than 300 times, on this topic 
an average of better than twice a month ,, 
all these 1044 years since first I foung and 
read the book. And a dozen, a hundreq a 
thousand others were doing likewise, — 

And all the time we were planting seeq; 
idea seeds, to grow in the minds of though, 
ful people. Streit resigned his good job a; 
ace foreign correspondent for the New York 
Times, and without any backing but Go; 
and his own faith, set out to bring to th, 
world this gospel for its twentieth Century 
economic and political salvation. Ang I 
watched him, and prayed, and did the littj. 
things I could in the little corners where ; 
found people willing to listen. And I met, 
lady in the Washington delegation this wee, 
a lady from Chicago who looked at me anq 
said, ‘“You’re the man who spoke on Federa| 
Union at a tea party in Evanston one after. 
noon back in 1941. I was there, and I came 
up afterward and said, ‘What can I do abou; 
it? Have you a membership blank? You 
need people, and you’ll need money for this, 
and I’ve been in it ever since. Just because 
of that talk you gave at a tea party in 194)” 
And then she introduced me to her husband. 
who was a colonel in the Marines during the 
South Pacific action. 

So finally, Federal Union began to get 
places. Prominent people, people who could 
do something about it, began to listen ge. 
riously. And postwar events have built up 
tremendous pressure. The end of the war 
did not bring,peace. The atomic bomb sud. 
denly hung over us. Russia continually 
prods us to do something ourselves to make 
this a united free world, as we would have 
it, or to be absorbed in the dark night of her 
united slave world. Men in positions of 
leadership found world events crowding 
them, and their conscience pushing them, 
and the old props they’d leaned on going out 
from under them. Federal Union was grow- 
ing, quietly gathering strength. 

Then came a letter, a confidential letter, 
to only a few of us, from Federal Union head- 
quarters. A new attack was in the making 
to carry this Federal Unixa idea at last into 
the arena of political action. Big names would 
general the attack, men whose very presence 
would make tnose who guide this Nation sit 
up and listen. Owen J. Roberts, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States of 
America, head of the American legal section 
at the Nazi Wrr Crimes Court in Nuremberg. 
Owen J. Roberts would come back and be 
active chairman of the political action group, 
for he felt that in Federal Union could be 
built an era of law and peace among nations. 

Will Clayton, former Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, would be a vice 
chairman; Robert Patterson, former Secre- 
tary of War in the President’s Cabinet, would 
be another vice chairman, perfectly repre- 
senting how Federal Union is the greatest 
and logical answer to both our national de- 
fense and to our economic problems, Elmo 
Roper would be treasurer, and men of Na- 
tional prominence would form the national 
council. 

We were now moving into political ace 
tion, with a powerfully led Atlantic Union 
Committee introducing a resolution Ii 
Congress. Influential members in both the 
House and the Senate, Walter Judd, ‘ 
Minnesota, Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, 
Raymond Baldwin, of Connecticut, and sev- 
eral dozen more—would request the Presi 
dent of the United States to invite the othe 
nations who had signed the North Atlant 
Pact with us, to send representatives to ¢X 
plore the forming of an actual union—® 
these North Atlantic Pact countries and such 
other countries as the convention might 1 
vite—to form a union of free peoples; 
safeguard our liberties, and unleash OU 
economic powers, raise the standard of _ 
ing, and bring about that enlargement 
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citizenship whereby we can claim and estab- 
lish the world as our common free human 
habitation. 

Two weeks ago, this telegram came. The 
first blows have been struck. The resolutions 
have been introduced into both Houses of 
Congress. The preliminary hearings are com- 
ing up. We'll have a chance to talk to some 
high officials in the State Department, and 
in Congress and Senate. We'll have a few 
minutes with the President. Will you come 
to help us? Brother, would I? This was 
the telegram I'd been waiting for, working 
for, 10% years. 

The next question was primarily a local 
one, asked only at the parsonage: How 
much money was in the tithe account? The 
telegram didn’t ask that. We asked it. For 
this trip had to be at our own expense. 
Delegates came from 17 States—Oregon, 
Mississippi, Florida, Illinois—most of them 
farther away than Massachusetts. All of 
us had given money to Federal Union and to 
the Atlantic Union Committee—had given 
again and again, to support its offices, spread 
the good word of peace and prosperity 
through the federation of the free. Now 
we were asked to dig down again—for we 
must pay our own way to Washington. 

Here is where a tithe account comes in 
so handy. If you deliberately set aside 
10 percent of your income to use for religious 
and charitable purposes, and keep books on 
it, then it is not a question of “Do we 
have the money?” for something that comes 
up like this, but rather “Shall we use the 
tithe this month this way instead of send- 
ing off to those other good causes on the 
list?” With us, the Federal Union work 
for a better world has always been at the 
top of the list in the tithe account, right 
alongside the church. It might use up the 
balance for January, and for February, too, 
and even March. But when you have a tithe 
account the money is there. So I went to 
Washington. 

It would have been interesting, this mis- 
sion in Washington, even if I had not had 
10'4 years back of it. ‘Tuesday morning our 
delegation saw Congressman Kerr, chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. I 
missed that—didn’t arrive until Tuesday 
noon—but the delegates who were there 
“did well by our little Nell,” and Congress- 
man Kee has scheduled full hearing for the 
Atlantic Union resolution, probably in Feb- 
ruary. 

At the luncheon Tuesday noon we were 
briefed by experts on ways of approaching 
our Congressmen and Senators. I saw both 
Congressman FPurcoto and Congressman 
HESELTON Tuesday afternoon, and both lis- 
tened with interest. Both knew something 
of the proposition, wanted to know more 
about it, and expressed themselves as in 
sympathy with its purpose and essence. I 
believe both Congressman Furcoto and Con- 
gressman HgseELTon will stand up to be 
counted for the Atlantic Union resolution 
when the time comes to stand up and be 
counted. 

I saw about a dozen Congressmen and 


Senators during my 3 days in Washington, 
and talked with the secretaries and assist- 
ants of over a dozen more, for whenever 


there wasn’t anything else scheduled we 
delegates were calling on Represntativs and 
Senators. Some of the Federal Union dele- 
gates were influential, like Ed Orgill, Ten- 
hessee publisher; he gave a special luncheon 
for all his State’s Congressmen, and had a 
powerful Atlantic Union talk for them. 
Others had enough prestige and weight to 
command attitude by their very presence: 
Mr Robert Low Bacon, for instance, whose 
Chaufleur on Friday could drive her right 
Up t ) the White House steps. Me? I just 
walked in anyway, into office after office up 
there on Capitol Hill; walked in and said 
u at the people back home had sort of a 
Sad feeling of betrayal, a sad feeling that 
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the persons we’d entrusted with the peace 
had somehow muffed the job so far, and 
what was the use of this new hydrogen- 
helium atomic bomb, which will only bring 
us a few more years of time at best; what's 
the use of it if we don’t do anything with 
the time it brings? And, after all, wasn’t 
that what the war was for, to bring us 
another chance at making peace? And what 
had we done with that chance? It takes 
billions of dollars to buy time. It takes 
millions of lives to buy another chance, 
Let’s do something about it. 

And let’s do it soon—now—this session of 
Congress. For look at the deterioration of 
the political situation this past year—all 
assisting communism: (1) The devaluation 
of money in European countries has wiped 
out $25,000,000,000 and more in private capi- 
tal. That’s just $25,000,000,000 closer to 
communism—for communism is trying to 
wipe out private capital, too; (2) the in- 
credible loss of all China—a historic bungle 
of the first magnitude, which history will 
charge squarely against America; (3) the 
atomic bomb in Russian hands. All these 
underscore the urgency o: the need, and 
the fact that, as Mr. Streit has been patiently 
pointing out for 104 years, anything short 
of union is not enough. 

I told Senator SaALTONSTALL it would mean 
so much if he’d come out now for the meas- 
ure. I thanked Congressman CHRISTIAN HER- 
TER, who has come out publicly for it. I had 
5 minutes with Senator Paut Dovectas, of 
Illinois, cover man and feature of Time 
magazine for January 16 (I broke into poli- 
tics working for him, 8 years ago—and his 
first wife came from Northampton) —and he, 
tco, is deeply worried about the loss of China, 
and the Russian bomb, and the currency 
devaluation. I spent 20 minutes with the 
administrative assistant to Senator Tart, 
pointing out two things: (1) that Atlantic 
Union is the finest answer anyone has come 
up with to our international political and 
economic problems; and (2) that if Bos Tarr 
came out for Atlantic Union now, he would 
plug the greatest gap in the public opinion 
of him—his lack of an adequate, effective 
foreign policy. And when I rose to go Sen- 
ator TaFrr’s assistant kept me there and asked 
more questions, and said “You have con- 
vinced me,” (I think he was very nearly con- 
vinced before Icame.) * * * That isn’t 
Tart, of course, but it is someone very close 
to him. 

I walked in offices of Congressmen from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, and 
several more, spreading the Gospel. I found 
a Congressman of North Dakota whose 
daughter I had met 21 years ago in my high- 
school days, :1d I used that, too, to open 
a door for Atlantic Union. I talked with 
secretaries and left literature in the offices 
of “the distinguished Senator’—(that’s 
what they call each other)—from Michigan, 
Iowa, Maryland, Florida, Arkansas, Rhode 
Island, Georgia, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Texas. 

It was all very presumptuous of me, yes. 
But everywhere I was well received—partly 
because I was the pastor of the Plorence Con- 
gregational Church of Northampton, as I 
proudly announced to each one I called on— 
and partly because I spoke for the Justice 
Roberts and Clarence Streit Atlantic Union 
resolution about which they wanted to know 
more. I gave them Mr. Streit’s article show- 
in; how the various world government reso- 
lutions, now before the Congress, can be 
brought together into one—and why to in- 
sist on every nation being in it at the start 
is unrealistic, for Russia is vetoing and walk- 
ing out on United Nations doings just as it 
is. If we try to force the United Nations 
into effective world government we'll prob- 
ably not strengthen it, but rather blow it to 
pieces, thus destroying the one bridge we 
do have between the Russian and the non- 
R-ssian worlds. 
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Yes, we of the Atlantic Union delegation 
rang up quite a mileage total, tramping 
those lovely marble floors of the Capital 
buildings in Washington, D. C.; and it is a 
beautiful capital, and we Americans may 
well be proud of it. 

And in between the personal calls came 
the exciting events—Press conference in the 
Capitol Building itself Wednesday morning, 
with Senators and Congressmen and Mr. 
Justice Roberts. And a Washington cock- 
tail party Wednesday afternoon from 4 to 
7 in the Metropolitan Club. * * * I've 
never before in my life invited people to a 
coc! ‘ail party. But every Congressman and 
Senator that was talked to Tuesday and 
Wed esday, by arrangement of our Atlantic 
Union delegation, got an invitation to this 
cocktail party—and if Atlantic Union goes 
over,-I figure the Lord will forgive me. 

You’ve heard of those Washington cock- 
tail parties, haven’t you? Well, they're just 
about what you’ve read. They have all sorts 
of fish eggs on little crackers to eat, and a 
dozen different things to drink. How did 
I make out? Well, I had one ginger ale— 
with nothing in it—and one coca-cola with 
a cherry, a green olive, and two bits of lemon 
p2el in it. And the conversation I best re- 
member was with Anatole Visson, who is head 
of the Time-Life Diplomatic Bureau in Wash- 
ington, and who said that the only thing 
worse than a ginger ale was the second ginger 
ae. (That’s why I switched to coca-cola 
te second time up.) One admiral, one 
Senator’s young wife, and several others got 
just slightly happy—which made me feel 
that I'd really seen a Washington cocktail 
party, now. 

Then everybody was invited out to the 
Streit’s apartment, to fill up on sauerkraut, 
frankfurters, and potato salad—and review 
the events of the day. Mr. Justice Roberts told 
of his conference that afternoon with Jos 
MakTIN, Republican leader in the House, who 
is very worried about the world situation, 
and very interested in Atlantic Union, and 
who kept Mr. Roberts there a full hour talk- 
ing it through. Then each of us in turn 
reported his bit. 

Well, that’s about all there was to it, ex- 
cepting that Wednesday noon, just because 
I happened to be standing around the right 
place after the press conference, I was one 
of four that went along with Mr. Justice 
Roberts and Mr. Streit to luncheon. And 
Thursday we all as a delegation had 20 min- 
utes, with Senator Expert THomas of Utah, 
head of the special subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee (he did 
most of the talking, but Justice Roberts 
smoothly pinned him down about the full 
hearing for Atlantic Union, soon). And Fri- 
day we all went to the White House and shook 
hands with the President, and heard him tell 
us that he saw “nothing but good” in the 
Atlantic Union proposal, “nothing but good.” 
And if you want your hand to shake the 
hand that shook hands with the hand of the 
President, just come through the west aisle 
after church. And if you’re a Democrat, you 
may shake it twice. 


MISSION IN WASHINGTON 


You know, I was grumbling, about 20 min- 
utes to 4 Tuesday morning as the alarm 
clock rank and I had to get up, after 3 hours’ 
sleep, and drive to Springfield to catch that 
4:55 early morning train. I wondered why 
anyone was fool enough to leave a warm bed 
at that ungodly hour, and spend a good 
chunk of his own money to go on a mission 
like that. 

And then I remembered how the young men 
I served as chaplain just four short years ago, 
were called out of bed at 20 minutes to 4, 
and at 20 minutes to 3, and at any time dur- 
ing the night or day. And their mission was 
not to ride a warm, safe train for 8 hours, 
but to fly a cold, dangerous bomber for 8, 
10, 12 hours—to fly it in the 69-below-zero 
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cold of 20,000 feet altitude, and to fight their 
way through enemy skies to perform their 
mission. And then I thought of how the elev- 
enth chapter of Hebrews—we read it in our 
Scripture today—applies not only to Noah 
and Abraham and Moses, and the rest of the 
Old Testament heroes of the faith, but also 
to our boys in the war. They, too, “obtained 
a good report through faith’—they did their 
part, kept the faith—but “received not the 
promise.” All that our boys could achieve 
was not peace but another chance for us. 
“God having provided some better thing for 
us’”—not better as being more virtuous than 
what they did, but as being the finishing half 
of the job—“that th¢y without us should not 
be made perfect.” 

And thinking of my boys, our boys, and of 
the unfinished half of the job, which is ours 
to do, my grumbling ceased. And I went 
my way, accompanied, perhaps, on my mis- 
sion to Washington, by the prayers and bless- 
ings of those whose missions of danger 
bought for Washington and for America, the 
chance, the mission, we have today. 


Great Seal of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Mr. George J. 
Hulme, of Boston, Mass., asking that at- 
tention be called to the fact that the 
great seal of our country is officially 
mistreated. His communication reads 
as follows: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Inasmuch as our 
national ensign—Old Glory—has seven red 
stripes and six white, I submit there can be 
no real warrant ever to reverse the order of 
said stripes on the shield part of that great 
seal. 

As a designer and engraver of wide expe- 
rience, I have engraved that insignia on va- 
rious articles, notably, among others, a dozen 
silver cigarette boxes given to Harvard pro- 
fessors by United States Navy officers taking 
communications instruction during the war. 
Even commercial interests seem more con- 
cerned about being correct than does official 
Washington, although the State seal of Illi- 
nois shows the shield striped correctly, as 
also do the figureheads of Admiral Dewey’s 
Olympia, the sunken Maine, and other 
United States ships of that type. 

If you will examine the seal on the reverse 
of a $1 bill, you will notice the shield is 
striped: six red and seven white. This is 
perhaps the most glaring fault. Of course, I 
am aware of a general public indifference re- 
garding heraldic design, but since we do use 
such things they should be correct. 

Many times I had considered writing our 
late President, but deferred because of suc- 
ceeding crises of larger importance demand- 
ing his constant attention. Now I am 
prompted to try again because of the multi- 
plying and, to me, somewhat irritating exam- 
ples of Official recruiting posters, painted 
tanks, etc., displayed hereabout. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEorGE J. HULME. 

P. S.—When President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was here for the wedding of his son, 
John, I noticed the seal emblazoned on his 
official automobile was wrongly striped. The 
eagle’s head was turned left (sinister) too. 
You may recall the late Secretary Knox hav- 
ing that head—with much ado—turned right 
(dexter). 


Hold on to Your Hats! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oFr 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, competi- 
tion is a wonderful thing and it has un- 
questionably resulted in more and better 
goods for more people. Our higher 
standard of living was brought into being 
in just this manner. It cannot be denied 
that we wish to maintain this high 
standard. Certainly we desire to have 
others attain the same degree of success 
in theirs. But, by no stretch of the 
imagination can we accept a situation 
which would compel our adopting a 
course leading to a lowering of our 
standard of living at a level comparable 
to other countries. A free flow of trade 
makes a joke of the meaning of competi- 
tion. What good is that type of trade 
when it begins to displace our own work- 
ers? How can we compete with cheap 
labor and still keep our workers on the 
job? 

We are only in the early stages of the 
suffering to come from the effects of 
growing imports. The threatening 
shadow of increasing unemployment 
looms larger with each foreign product 
coming to this country. We cannot 
lightly dismiss this danger. Connecticut 
industries and industries throughout the 
Nation are beginning to feel the pinch 
resulting from the injurious trade poli- 
cies which can be laid directly at the door 
of the State Department. 

Particularly affected at this time is the 
hat industry of Connecticut and to bring 
this matter into sharper focus for the at- 
tention of all who are concerned about 
employment of our workers and our 
standard of living, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing article from the columns of the 
Bridgeport Post of March 23, 1950: 
Imports CREATING HatT-TraDE SLuMP—DAN- 

BURY Hat PropucTION Cut To 3,000 DozENn 

IN 3-Day WEEK 

The combined impact of Czech iron-cur- 
tain importations and a general decline in 
business has tumbled Danbury’s hat-mak- 
ing production from a capacity of 30,000 
dozen for a 5-day week to 3,000 dozen for a 
current 3-day-a-week schedule, it was re- 
ported today. 

Approximately 3,000 hat workers are em- 
ployed in 14 main plants in Danbury and 
lack of business has forced the 3-day-a-week 
program, according to available statistics. 

Union and plant officials who describe the 
situation as very serious declare that a hat- 
less fad in various sections of the country 
is accentuating the critical situation in the 
hat industry. 

In Norwalk, second largest hat-producing 
community in Fairfield County, a total of ap- 
proximately 2,750 persons are employed in 12 
companies. That does not include those 
employed in fur companies which provide 
hat materials. 

Plant officials report business prospects 
are not healthy and that the imports from 
Czechoslovakia plus a decline in domestic 
Sales ar? Causing great concern. 

“We are beginning to wonder where our 
next year’s business is coming from,” one 
Official declared. 
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Warren 8S. Smith, secretary of the Hat In. 
stitute, trade association for America’s hat 
industry, declared that the hat industry 
has dropped 1,500,000 man-hours since 1949 
and that 1,300 workers have been forced oyt 
of the trade in the past 5 years. 

He attacked the State Department's poli- 
cy of insisting on imports at the price of 
the hat industry, but maintained that 
many other industries in Connecticut are 
being hurt by the trade exchange program 
under the Marshall plan. 

“Traditionally, we have imported a great 
deal of raw materia! from abroad,” Mr. 
Smith said. ‘Now we are being forced to ac. 
cept the finished product in competition with 
our own workers.” 

He declared that Czechoslovakia and Italy 
are the major competitors who have been fed 
ECA dollars to drive American firms out of 
business. 

“Let them furnish the raw material,” he 
asserted. “Let us provide the finished job.” 

Sacrifice of a city like Danbury is a pretty 
steep price to pay on the altar of helping 
countries abroad,” he declared. 


— 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS HiT CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
IMPORTS 


Boston, March 23.—The New England 
Shoe and Leather Association charged today 
that some 1,000,000 pairs of shoes will be 
imported from Communist - dominated 
Czechoslovakia into the United States this 
year. 

Executive Vice President Maxwell Field re- 
ported that the association has asked the 
Treasury Department to investigate so-called 
dumping of the shoes in violation of the an- 
tidumping act of 1921. 

Field added that the State Department 
also has been requested to advise the asso- 
ciation of its policy permitting importation 
of the shoes from the iron-curtain country. 

The association official stated that in the 
month of January alone 58,018 pairs of shoes 
were imported from Czechoslovakia. This, 
he said, was more than half of the total 
brought to the United States during the en- 
tire year of 1949. 


Granting of Statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii Is Simple Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of my district and the Northwest 
generally are very much in favor of 
granting statehood to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and to Alaska in the interest of 
simple justice. I include in these re- 
marks a leading editorial entitled “In 
Simple Justice,” which appeared in the 
Oregon Journal in its issue of March 19, 
which is an excellent presentation of the 
merits of this proposal: 


In SIMPLE JUSTICE 


This is a plea to the Senate of the United 
States of America. 

It is a plea for simple justice for more 
than 60,000 second-class citizens, who are 
first-class people, the American residents of 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

It is a plea for fulfillment of solemn prom- 
ises made by the peopie of the United States 
38 and 52 years azo, respectively, to the 











people of Alaska and Hawaii—promises con- 
ditioned upon attainment of economic and 
political maturity; promises that have been 
violated for at least 30 years. 

It is a plea for action at this session of 

the Congress—action that will be a telling 
demonstration to the world that the United 
States of America means what it says when 
it subscribes to the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination—for its people as well as for the 
peoples of other lands. 
* The House of Representatives has already 
acted. In rapid succession, it has approved 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. It has 
said in effect that the foremost exponent 
of democracy, the United States of America, 
can no longer afford to cling to the out- 
moded system of colonialism. It can no 
longer subscribe to a system of taxation with- 
out representation. It has shown a willing- 
ness to give congressional recognition to 
plebiscites in both Territories expressing an 
overwhelming desire for statehood. It has 
finally accepted the fact, brought out re- 
peatedly by congressional investigating com- 
mittees, that both Alaska and Hawaii have 
met all the conditions of statehood. 


NOW UP TO SENATE 


The House has been actuated by enlight- 
ened self-interest, it is true. It has acted 
belatedly, but it has acted. And the Senate 
of the United States, in all fairness, can do 
no less. 

The arguments for statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii are so overwhelming that further 
congressional delay is inexcusable. 

Let's take Alaska first. 

This vast land, one-fifth the size of the 
United States, twice the size of Texas, the 
Union's largest State, was acquired from 
Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000 in gold. There 
was considerable outcry against Secretary of 
State William H. Seward who negotiated the 
deal, Alaska was called Seward’s folly. 

No one could foresee then, that the United 
States had acquired one of the richest and 
most strategic regions on earth for 2 cents 
an acre. But recognition came when gold 
was discovered in the adjoining Klondike 30 
years later—gold that was to bring great 
wealth to America—almost $1,000,000,000 
worth to date. in fact. 

What is more important, Alaska has almost 
limitless wealth-producing resources that 
while scarcely touched to date are neverthe- 
less producing approximately $150,000,000 
every year or 20 times Alaska’s original pur- 
chase price. 

Alaska's fishing industry has produced $1,- 


000,000,000 to date. Its annual salmon pack 
ie is valued at approximately $75,000,000. 
Its mines produce $15,000,000 a year. Its in- 


t lumber industry is taking out $5,000,000 
worth of timber annually. Its tourist busi- 
ne¢ is running $25,000,000 a year. Its agri- 
Culture is considerable and growing. 

Alaska has great deposits of coal, oil, tin, 
copper, lead, silver, and platinum. Its fur 
industry is third in importance. It has some 

the greatest hydroelectric streams in the 
world. One site is said to be as good as 
Grand Coulee, mightiest power plant on 
earth. And its great spruce and hemlock 
forests are said to be capable of producing 
1,000,000 tons of newsprint a year. 

ska is not only one of the key bastions 
tional defense, it may soon become the 
crossroads of the world in these days of 
polar flight. 
d how has this great rich land fared 
k cally? 

ince it attained Territorial status in 1912 
it has fared very badly indeed. Its repeated 
petitions for statehood and the long succes- 

f bills providing statehood have been 
Kicked around by the Congress, ignored or 
buried in committee. The answer has been 
either an outright “no,” or “not yet” or “wait 
until you can afford it.” 
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NO POLITICAL POWER 


Alaska has a Territorial legislature. True, 
but its powers are greatly limited. It can 
be overruled by the Congress or by the Terri- 
torial Governor, who is appointed by the 
President of the United States. Its judges 
are appointed. Its Delegate to the Congress 
has no vote. It is ruled in large measure by 
Federal regulations, promulgated by Federal 
agencies operating in the Territory. Ninety- 
eight percent of its land is federally owned. 

Thus Alaska’s 95,000 people—about 35,000 
of them Eskimos and Indians—have to pay 
Federal income taxes like residents of the 
United States (about $20,000,000 a year now), 
but they cannot vote for President, they can- 
not vote for Congressmen. They are depend- 
ent upon a Federal Congress and a Federal 
bureaucracy 5,000 miles away. They are dis- 
franchised. 

Alaskans are in no better position than 
were the American Revolutionaries who 
fought a war over taxation without repre- 
sentation. They have been neglected, frus- 
trated, exploited by absentee owners. They 
have borne the brunt of war, bought bonds 
to help pay for it, without having a word to 
say about it. 

To be blunt, they have been getting a raw 
deal. 

Now take Hawaii. 

It’s ironic, when you come to think of it. 
But statehood has been the ambition of the 
Hawaiian islands (formerly the Sandwich 
islands) for almost a century—since 1853 
when the Hawaiian monarch Kamehameha 
III participated in the negotiation of a treaty 
under which the islands were to be admitted 
to the American Union as a state. 

Statehood was requested by the commis- 
sion through which annexation of the islands 
was brought about in 1898. And statehood 
has been petitioned at least 30 times since 
then and is again petitioned by half a mil- 
lion residents. 

Like Alaska, Hawaii is one of the richest 
most desirable bits of territory on earth. 
Now, since the war its eight inhabited islands 
export $180,000,000 worth of agricultural 
products annually—including approximately 
$100,000,000 worth of sugar and $75,000,000 
worth of pineapple. 

The islands produce almost every type of 
tropical fruit, vegetables, and plants, in- 
cluding bananas, sisal and coffee. They boast 
one of the largest cattle ranches on earth— 
a 500,000-acre spread. 

The islands also constitute one of the 
choicest tourist spots on earth, attracting 
about $40,000,000 worth of travel business 
a year. 

Hawaii, crossroads of the Pacific by sea 
and air, is also one of America’s principal 
military outposts, one that bore the brunt 
of the first treacherous Japanese attack of 
World War II. 


FULL LOYALTY PROVED 


For the record, the Territory of Hawail 
sent 33,144 of her sons to War among them 
two Japanese outfits which helped win the 
tough Italian campaign and became the most 
decorated outfit in the American armed 
forces. And Hawaiians bought more E bonds 
during the war than did residents of any 
State—$531 per capita as compared with 
Oregon’s $420, Washington's $407, and Cali- 
fornia’s $385. Yet some have had the nerve 
to charge that Hawaii's polyglot population— 
36 percent Caucasian, 33 percent Japanese, 
15 percent Hawaiians and the rest Chinese, 
Filipinos, and Puerto Ricans—has no sense 
of patriotism or loyalty to the United States. 

Why have these people of Alaska and 
Hawaii been denied full citizenship? Why is 
statehood withheld? 

We have heard all the stock arguments and 
frankly we don’t know. 

These arguments go something like this: 

Both Territories lack contiguity, the die- 
hards say. 
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Think of allowing Alaska with fewer than 
100,000 people and Hawaii with only fewer 
than 600,000 people 2 Senators each, as many 
as New York and California have with their 
20,000,000 people, not to mention 1 Repre- 
sentative for Alaska and at least 2 for Ha- 
wali. ‘Taint right, they say. 

If you give statehood to Alaska those 
Eskimos and Indians will run it. What about 
that? they ask. And if you give statehood 
to Hawaii, those Japanese, Chinese, and Fili- 
pinos will run it. Either that or Harry 
Bridges will run it or the Communists will 
run it or the big bad sugar and pineapple 
kings will run it. 

There is this, however: While certain well- 
entrenched business people in Hawaii have 
given lip service to statehood, their hearts 
are against it. At one time their objection 
was to possible local domination of the is- 
lands by people of Japanese ancestry; lately, 
with the long longshore strike fresh in mind, 
it is fear of the infiltration of those in labor 
circles who have ideas in common with Harry 
Bridges. 

To be quite frank, these arguments are 
very thin indeed. They are the arguments 
of cheap politics, special interests, and in- 
tolerance. The facts belie them. 

The charge of bloc voting by racial groups 
is not sustained by on-the-ground congres- 
sional investigators such as Senator Guy 
Corpon, of Oregon, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Territories and Possessions, 
and Representative HOMER ANGELL, ranking 
member of the corresponding House com- 
mittee. 

ECONOMIC MATURITY SHOWN 


The contiguity argument is meaningless 
in these days of fast transportation and in 
light of the strong ties of tradition and trade 
with the mainland. 

Both territories have demonstrated their 
political and economic maturity. 

They have shouldered the responsibilities 
of statehood without receiving the benefits 
of statehood. 

They have met the crucial test of loyalty 
in war. 

Despite their cosmopolitan make-up, they 
are unified American communities in the 
best American tradition. 

Hawaii, for example, pays more Federal 
taxes than any one of 14 of the States— 
around $100,000,000 a year. It has more 
people than Arizona, Nevada, Vermont, or 
Wyoming. 

Alaska has more people today than had 
most of the other 26 American Territories 
when the were admitted to the Union. Ore- 
gon, for example, had only 52,000 people 
when it was admitted in 1859. 

Who, besides the people of Alaska and Ha- 
waii, wants to see them given statehood? 

Well, almost everyone, it appears. 


OFFICIALS FAVOR STATEHOOD 


The President of the United States, for 
example. The last three Secretaries of the 
Interior, Messrs. Ickes, Krug, and Chapman, 
Governor Gruening of Alaska and Governor 
Stainback of Hawaii, too. Every congres- 
sional investigating committee since 1937. 
The governors of every State, by resolution 
at national conferences. Almost every editor 
in the country, from the smallest weekly to 
the Oregon Journal and the New York Times. 
The people of the United States in national 
polls. The House of Representatives in 1947 
and 1950. 

Let’s put it this way. 

No responsible person acquainted with 
Alaska and Hawaii doubts tha* in size, pop- 
ulation, economic resources, political history, 
and experience and in the loyalty and cali- 
ber of their peoples these great Territories 
are ready and qualified for admission as the 
forty-ninth and fiftieth States of the Union. 

No one, that is, with the possible excep- 
tion of certain eastern and southern Senators 
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who for reasons obscure still hold out on al- 
most 700,600 of their fellow Americans. 

There is hope, nevertheless, that even they 
may now come to the conclusion that Alaska 
and Hawaii have served their apprenticeship. 

In simple truth, our Alaskan and Hawaiian 
neighbors have been second-class citizens 
too long. 


National Grange Opposes Central 
Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


.OFr 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include a letter received from 
the legislative counsel of the National 
Grange which certainly speaks for it- 
self: 

NATIONAL GRANGE, 

Washington, D. C., March 22, 1950. 
Hon. Norris POULSsON, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
PoUuLsOoN: This letter is written 
in response to telephone requests by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Lands for 
the views of the National Grange on the 
proposed Bridge Canyon project of the Colo- 
rado River. 

It is our judgment that the authorization 
of this project at the present time is un- 
justified for the following reasons: 

1. Since the President by Executive order 
January 3, 1950, has set up a Water Re- 
sources Policy Committee to study the prob- 
lems and suggest policies of the Federal 
Government’s part in watershed planning, 
priority of water usages, methods of testing 
economic feasibility, needed changes in legis- 
lative policies, and means of preventing 
past shameful duplication and waste in 
watershed development, we believe decisions 
on all major plans, and especially the Cen- 
tral Arizona project, should be held up pend- 
ing the report of this Commission December 
1, 1950. 

2. There is no other major watershed in 
the United States where the use of water 
for irrigation power and other purposes is 
as important to the welfare of the water- 
shed as in the Colorado watershed. As yet 
there hasn't even been a pretense of a care- 
ful, over-all study of the comparative eco- 
nomic uses of water of the Colorado River 
in all its possible alternative uses. Until 
a careful study of the best potential use of 
the water resources of the river is made, no 
one will be able to judge soundly and wisely 
on such a piecemeal project as is proposed 
for the Bridge Canyon. Such a project, if 
built, or if construction is begun, would 
establish irretrievable priority of water use 
that may or may not be the best possible 
use of the water. From the evidence pre- 
sented, the Bridge Canyon irrigation use 
appears to be indeed among the most waste- 
ful of possible uses of the resources of the 
river. 

The National Grange at its last annual 
session stated that “We recognize the urgent 
need for coordinated development and use 
of resources On major watershed areas”; and 
we recommended that a watershei board be 
set up for each major watershed to coordi- 
nate the watershed planning and develop- 
ment and thus forestall just such unco- 
ordinated, wasteful projects as the proposed 
irrigation portion of the Bridge Canyon 
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project appears to be. We therefore be- 
lieve that this project should not be au- 
thorized until it can be adequately studied 
and fitted into its rightful position in an 
over-all watershed plan of development for 
the Colorado. 

3. We are also opposed to authorizing this 
project involving the fixing of water usage 
rights between States which is still in bitter 
controversy. In our 1948 annual session we 
passed a resolution opposing the assignment 
of the use of water in controversy between 
States until the dispute had been referred 
to the Federal courts and adjudicated by 
them. In stating this we are aware of the 
amended provisions of the bill but fear that 
if the bill were passed appropriations might 
also be passed and irretrievable commitment 
of water might be made or wasteful construc- 
tion might be started. 

4. We are also opposed to authorizing the 
irrigation portion of the Bridge Canyon proj- 
ect because it is reported that the actual 
cost of putting the irrigation water on the 
land would be over $1,700 per acre. If this 
is true, it is in violation of our policy as 
passed by the last annual session of the Na- 
tional Grange, that we are opposed to “ap- 
proving any project for expenditure of funds 
unless a sound appraisal shows benefits in 
excess of costs.””’ This applies both to a proj- 
ect as a unit and any integral part of a 
project. We are quite certain that the ir- 
rigation portion of this project does not meet 
this important policy of requiring that bene- 
fits from the proposed works must exceed 
the cost of them. 

We woud like to see both new authoriza- 
tions and new construction of such major 
resources development held to a minimum 
pending an effective balancing of the Federal 
Budget and pending the development of an 
over-all plan of watershed development and 
administration that will prevent such un- 
coordinated authorization or commitments 
of vast sums as are involved in the Bridge 
Canyon project. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. T. SANDERS, 
Legislative Counsel. 


Does the Kefauver Bill Really Provide for 
Home Rule? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Board of Trade, which is 
made up of the hundreds of businessmen 
in Washington, D. C., has prepared a 
booklet regarding the present home-rule 
controversy which has periodically pre- 
sented itself to the Congress. I believe 
serious consideration should be given to 
the arguments of these businessmen in 
their opposition to the Kefauver bill, as 
certainly the individual businessman of 
a city has the interest of his community 
at heart. These men are not trying to 
inject any racial or other issues in this 
matter, but are simply stating the facts 
as they see them, and as they concern 
Washington, D. C. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the booklet 
entitled “Does the Kefauver Bill Really 
Provide for Home Rule?” 
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Dogs THE KEFAUVER BILL REALLY PROVIDE FoR 
HoME RULE? 


HAVE YOU READ THE 119-PAGE KEFAUVER BILL? 
(S, 1527, 81ST CONG.) 


It is entitled “An act to provide home rule 
and reorganization in the District of Colum. 
bia.” It is hailed by some as a sort of pres. 
ent-day bill of rights for local citizens, 


DOES IT PROVIDE HOME RULE? 


The board of trade and many other citi. 
zen groups think not. For example, this 
home-rule bill clearly states that Congress 
can enact, repeal, or amend any law affecting 
the District no matter what the proposed 
city council or the citizens decide to do, 
Is that home rule? 


NO REAL HOME RULE IS POSSIBLE UNDER THIs 
SECTION OF THE KEFAUVER BILL 


“Reservation of congressional authority 


“Sec. 404. The Congress of the United 
States reserves the right, at any time, to 
exercise its constitutional authority as Leg. 
islature for the District of Columbia, by en- 
acting legislation for the District on any 
subject, whether within or without the scope 
of legislative power granted to the District 
Council by this act, including without lim- 
itation legislation to amend or repeal any 
law in force in the District of Columbia 
prior to or after the enactment of this act 
or any provision of this act.” 


DOES IT CONFER AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP RIGHTS 
ON PERMANENT DISTRICT RESIDENTS? 


No—emphatically no. Proponents of the 
bill promise much but actually the bill pro- 
poses nothing in this respect. District resi- 
dents are given neither a vote for President 
and Vice President, no representation in the 
Congress. These rights are definite prerequi- 
sites to workable home rule. Without them, 
this and other so-called home-rule bills are 
meaningless delusions likely to be detri- 
mental to permanent District of Columbia 
residents. 

This pamphlet lists a few of the many ob- 
jections to the Kefauver bill. The Wash- 
ington Board of Trade hopes it will stimulate 
eareful thinking by many citizens. 

The Kefauver bill provides that registered 
voters in other places may vote in the Dis- 
trict if they have lived here 1 year. 

This means that thousands upon thousands 
of people voting and giving primary alle- 
giance elsewhere would vote in the District. 
This group might well be the deciding factor 
in any election or referendum. The board of 
trade does not believe this provision is con- 
ducive to good government or fair to perma- 
nent citizens? Do you? 

The Kefauver bill provices for an 11-per- 
son District Council; 9 elected at large, 2 
designated by the President of the United 
States. 

The two members appointed by the Presi- 
dent would not be responsible to the voters. 
This clearly provides the means whereby the 
President and the Senate could affect the 
action of the District Council, despite the 
retention of absolute power over the District 
as noted in section 404. This provision 
waters down even the negligible amount of 
self-government offered to the people of the 
District. The board of trade ddes not con- 
strue this to be a reasonable feature of 
home rule. Do you? 

The Kefauver bill provides that the Dis- 
trict Council may only propose laws which 
would be subject to acceptance by the Con- 
gress and the President. 

In other words, the District Council would 
exercise no more power essentially to legis- 
late for the District than the present Board 
of Commissioners. The Kefauver bill does 
not provide for District Representatives in 
Congress who would protect our interests. 
Therefore the board of trade believes this 
offers only hope of confusion and bickering 














and certainly no more home rule than there 
is today. Do you? 

The Kefauver bill provides for appoint- 
ment by the Council of a District Manager. 

While many smaller cities have and like 
the city-manager system, it has never been 
tried in a city of Washington’s size. There 
are compelling reasons for believing it would 
not work here. The board of trade ob- 
ects to this unwarranted experimentaticn. 
Yo you? 
; The Kefauver bill provides that the Dis- 
trict Manager may reorganize or abolish 
y agencies of the District government, 





shall appoint or dismiss department heads 

and shall possess extensive other powers. 
The board believes this concentrates an 

undesirable amount of power in one person— 


the Manager. The bill abolishes the job of 
practically every important District official. 
New department heads would be selected by 
the Manager who would not even be required 
to consult the Council in many cases. We 
believe this is unwise, unfair to present 

icient officials, and dangerous in its impli- 
cations. Do you? 

The Kefauver bill provides that bonded in- 
debtedness up to 5 percent (approximately 
$80,000,000) of the assessed value of prop- 
erty may be incurred when approved by a 
majority vote in a referendum, 

First, the District has been debt-free for 
many years. There is a serious question as 
to whether the cash basis of operating should 


eff 





be dropped in favor of a system of deferring 
costs and paying interest. Second, the 
board of trade looks with grave misgivings 
on any proposal by which l-year resident 
voters in other jurisdictions, intending to 


leave the District, could participate in cre- 
ating such debts knowing they would not be 
required to help pay them. We do not be- 
lieve permanent citizens should be responsi- 
ble for an $80,000,000 debt voted by others. 
Do you? 

The Kefauver bill provides for the elimina- 
tion of many boards and commissions such 
as the Recreation Board, the Board of Public 
Welfare and places the power now exercised 
by them in one person, 

While some streamlining and reorganiza- 


tion of the District government is needed, 
this bill goes too far. The board of trade 
believes it would actually lessen citizen par- 
ticipation in some agencies, and abolish 


some boards and commissions which have 
been established after lengthy experience 
clearly shows the necessity for them. Do 
vr u? 

The Kefauver bill provides for a Federal 
payment amounting to 20 percent of local 
revenues, 

On the surface this appears to be wonder- 
ful. But remember that actions of one Con- 
gress are not binding on those which follow. 
Many experts on the District of Columbia- 
congressional relationship confidently fore- 
cast rapid reduction if not elimination of 
the Federal payment if Congress passes this 
bill and appears to divest itself of control, 
hence responsibility to the Nation’s Capital. 
The board of trade believes that it is a valid 
forecast. It is clear that this city cannot 
cover all its expenses with more than 50 per- 
cent of its property tax-exempt. We believe 
passage of the Kefauver bill will mean less- 
ening or elimination of the Federal payment, 
and higher taxes for local residents. Do 


you? 

One of the principal arguments used by 
many in support of the Kefauver bill is 
that it would relieve the Congress of much 
petty work and permit its Members to 
give additional time to pressing national and 


international issues. This is pure specula- 
‘on and is no more valid than the belief of 
many others that Congress will spend just as 

uch time on District affairs if the Kefauver 
. 1S passed as it does now. Remember, 
y legislative proposal passed by the Dis- 
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trict Council must be referred to the Senate 
and House District Committees. If it be 
true that the past is prologue, then it may 
be expected that each proposal will be re- 
viewed and debated in detail as bills are 
now. There is no valid reason for conclud- 
ing that if the Kefauver bill is passed Con- 
gress will cease investigating education, 
crime, hospitals, parking, and other activi- 
ties of the District. The board of trade 
believes that passage of this bill would not 
save much, if any, congressional time but 
that it would cause endless argument and 
bickering about the relative responsibilities 
of Congress and the Council which would 
necessarily be injurious to the welfare and 
progress of the city and harmful to its resi- 
dents. Do you? 


HOME RULE AS OPPOSED TO THE KEFAUVER BILL 
PROVISIONS 


It is evident that S. 1527 contains no real 
home rule. The board of trade reaffirms 
its position that there can be no home rule 
for the District of Columbia until its resi- 
dents are first accorded representation in the 
Congress and a vote for President. 

Congressional lawmaking for the Federal 
District is a full and proper exercise of powers 
stipulated in article 1, section 8, paragraph 
17‘ of the Constitution of the United States. 
This will always be, although the process may 
be camouflaged in the Kefauver bill and 
others. While the constitutional provision 
will not be changed, a supplemental provi- 
sion can be enacted which will give the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia these funda- 
mental rights: Representation in the Con- 
gress; the right to vote for President and 
Vice President. This will be accomplished 
by the Neely and Teague joint resolutions, 
The board of trade supports these. Do you? 





Modern Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 19, 1950, although 
brief, contains a sad commentary on the 
state of diplomacy and international re- 
lations in our day. The story speaks for 
itself and needs no extensive comments 
or observations. It reads as follows: 


NONSECRET DIPLOMACY—AN AMERICAN IN 
Moscow CANn’t EveN Get CONFIDENTIAL, 
SareLy, WITH WIFE 


WASHINGTON.—Suppose you were a second 
secretary at the American Embassy in Mos- 
cow. You could tell your wife what was go- 
ing on at the office only if you did one of two 
things: 

1. You could motion her into the bathroom, 
turn on the water full force, and then tell 
her what you wanted to say. 

2. You could go for a walk, wait until you 
hit a broad place in the street, make sure no 
one was directly on her heels, then tell her. 
The precautions would be necessary because 
of listening devices in your home. Besides 
that, there would be Russian guards at the 
doors of your Office and your apartment, 


1(The Congress) shall exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
District (not exceeding 10 miles square) as 
may, by cession by particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
Government of the United States. 
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They would report on when you left and en- 
tered, and where you went. They would 
report on who called on you, whether Rus- 
sian (practically never) or people of other 
nations. 

In Moscow you take for granted that the 
Government has tapped all your phone lines. 
Usually when you dial your number you get 
nothing. You hang up, dial your number 
again, and get it right away. The American 
joke is that it takes the Russians that long 
to hook up their recording machines. 

Your servants would be secret police. You 
have to hire Russians because someone who 
speaks Russian has to get to the markets 
at the crack of dawn before all the food runs 
out. The Government sends your servants to 
you, and they are all trained as spies, finger- 
print experts, and riflers of desk drawers. 

That’s’ what Americans are up against 
when they are assigned to Moscow, or the 
satellite nations, by either the government 
or by business concerns. 

There is little room any more on such a 
job for a pair of striped pants. Today’s dip- 
lomat is much better prepared if he knows 
how to write code, how to duck a bullet, 
and, if need be, how to send one. Diplo- 
mats have become the front-line men in the 
cold war. 

Restrictions differ, country by country, in 
the nations that the Communists have 
grabbed, but they are all slowly approaching 
the Russian pattern of espionage. 

In Rumania, for example, restrictions have 
not gone so far as in Moscow—but there is an 


. added worry for that reason. Americans 


have tried to keep up friendships with de- 
cent, democratic Rumanians. But now that 
is beginning to mean that these Rumanians 
finally disappear. 





Congress and the Hoover Commission 
Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am including therewith an ad- 
dress entitled “Congress and the Hoover 
Commission Reports” delivered March 
16, 1950, before the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management by my dis- 
tinguished and able colleague on the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, Congressman CHET 
HO.uIFIELD, of California. 

I am sure it is encouraging to all to 
see the progress that is being made to- 
ward the adoption of the Hoover Com- 
mission reports. Mr. HOo.LiFIELD, as 
chairman of the subcommittee on execu- 
tive and legislative reorganization, has 
himself given a long and exhaustive 
study to the whole problem posed by the 
Hoover Commission reports. Moreover, 
he has had a very able staff constantly at 
work on the problem. His report on the 
progress toward the adoption of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Hoover Com- 
mission, I am sure, will be of interest to 
all readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Personally I am very much interested 
in adopting all of these reports that after 
careful study seem to promise a more 
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responsive, a more efficient, and a more 
economical executive department. 


CONGRESS AND THE HOOVER COMMISSION 
REPORTS 


In discussing the subject of Congress and 
the Hoover Commission reports, I propose to 
confine myself to a very brief survey of what 
has been accomplished up to this time, to 
an enumeration and brief discussion of the 
results which it seems to me Congress has 
a right to expect from the work of the Hoover 
Commission and the publication of its report, 
and finally, to a few concluding remarks on 
the outlook for the future of executive reor- 
ganization in the Federal Government. 

In 
bers of this organization are already quite 
familiar with the story of the establishment 
and functioning of the Hoover Commission, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon this back- 
ground material. Suffice it to say that, ac- 
cording to the best available analysis, there 
were 331 recommendations contained in the 
entire series of reports. Some of these were 
of very great importance, while others wouid 
be regarded as of relatively minor significance, 
The Bureau of the Budget estimated that, 
out of the total number of 331 recommenda- 
tions, 122 could be made effective by ad- 
ministrative action, and 82 by reorganization 
plan; 105 would require substantive legisla- 
tion, while the remaining 22 could be put 
in effect by appropriation legislation. Thus 
approximately two-thirds of the recom- 
mendations fell within the field of execu- 
tive 
lative action. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 

During the first session of the Eighty-first 
Ccngress, substantial progress was made in 
translating these recommendations into gov- 
ernmental policy, and I predict that much 
more will be accomplished along this line 
before the adjournment of the second session. 
More actual reorganization has been accom- 
plished already than has ever been achieved 
before in any like period of time in the 
history of the United States. Testifying be- 
fore the Senate Expenditures Committee last 
week, former President Hoover, in response 
to a question from Senator O’Conor, stated 
that in view of the tremendous demands 
made upon the time and energy of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, it was his feeling that 
“astonishing progress has been made up to 
date.” In transmitting his 21 reorganiza- 
tion plans to the Congress earlier this week, 
President Truman took occasion to remark 
that, ‘“‘when these plans become effective, we 
shall have acted on almost half the proposals 
made by the Commission on Organization.” 

The measures adopted during the first ses- 
sion included a number of major pieces of 
legislation and six reorganization plans. (Of 
the eight plans originally submitted, one was 
disapproved and one was superseded by legis- 
lation.) Together these actions affected nine 
different principal functions or agencies of 
the Federal Government. When one adds 
to this the very significant actions of the 
Executive branch in making the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission effective, it 
is clear that there is a good deal of reason for 
optimism regarding the final result. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made in recon- 
structing the Federal budget along the lines 
of a performance budget, as recommended by 
the Commission. The President’s Advisory 
Committee on Management Improvement has 
been set up. The Administrative Manage- 
ment Division of the Bureau of the Budget 
is now hard at work on a program involving 
the cooperation of all departments and agen- 
cies of the government, in this field of man- 
agement improvement. 

General management: 


Definite progress 
has been made with regard to a number of 


specific problems 
agement. First 


in the field of general man- 
and foremost among these 


action, one-third in the field of legis- 


comes the Reorganization Act of 1949, Public 
Law No. 109, which directs the President to 
prepare and transmit to the Congress reor- 
ganization plans by which agencies may be 
regrouped, coordinated, consolidated, or oth- 
erwise altered—with certain limitations—to 
promote economical and efficient administra- 
tion. This basic enabling legislation permits 
the exercise of Presidential initiative in re- 
organization activities; under it, plans may 
be submitted by the President at any time 
when Congress is in session, up to April 1, 
1955. Each such plan will have the effect 
of law after 60 days unless a constitutional 
majority of either House of the Congress 
disapproves. 

Reference has already been made to im- 
provements in budgeting and to the man- 
agement improvement program. In this same 
general area, mention should be made of the 
progress achieved in carrying out the Hoover 
Commission's recommendations regarding 
the centering of responsibility for top man- 
agement in the heads of departments and 
the chairmen of commissions, and for the 
establishment of administrative under secre- 
taries in all major departments. A begin- 
ning was made last year when by legislation, 
provision was made for an Under Secretary 
of Defense and for four additional assistant 
secretaries in the Department of State. By 
reorganization plans, administrative respon- 
sibility was centered for the first time in 
the Chairman of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and the United States Mari- 
time Commission. Of the plans submitted 
earlier this week, Nos. 1-6, inclusive, transfer 
to the heads of six departments the functions 
and powers now conferred by law on subordi- 
nate officials, while Nos. 7-13, inclusive, fix 
responsibility for the day-to-day administra- 
tion of seven regulatory boards and commis- 
sions in the chairmen of these bodies rather 
than in the members collectively. 

Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1949 was de- 
signed to improve the staff assistanc2 to the 
President by transferring the National Se- 
curity Council and the National Security 
Resources Board to the Executive Office of 
the President. The first of these agencies 
assesses and appraises the objectives, com- 
mitments and risks of the United States from 
a national security point of view, and con- 
siders policies on matters of common in- 
terest to the departments and agencies con- 
cerned with national security, while the lat- 
ter was established to advise the President 
concerning the coordination of military, in- 
dustrial and civilian mobilization. As Pres- 
ident Truman stated when he submitted this 
plan to Congress, it is highly desirable that 
these agencies created for the purpose of 
advising and assisting the President in his 
work should be located in the Executive 
Office of the President, under his immediate 
supervision—as the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended. 

General services: The Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, Public 
Law No. 152, established in the Executive 
branch of the Government an agency called 
the General Services Administration—again 
in accordance with a specific recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission. This law 
deals with the housekeeping functions of 
the Federal Government, including the pur- 
chase, utilization, storage, and disposal of 
property, the keeping of official records, the 
management of buildings, and performing 
other internal services, all of which are now 
for the first time brought together under 
one central management. The new agency 
absorbed a number of previously existing 
and widely scattered organizations, some 
previously enjoying an independent status, 
others attached to one or another of the 
executive departments and agencies. 

Although this agency has been in exist- 
ence for a period of less than 9 months, it 
has already made real progress not only in 
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organization, but in the development of 
plans for the more effective discharge of its 
responsibilities in the future. In its repor, 
covering the first 6 months of its existence, 
the GSA stated: 

“During the period covered ‘y this report 
efforts of the Administration have been con. 
centrated upon developing an effective or. 
ganization and comprehensive program for 
accomplishing basic objectives. Progress 
made in merging the functions of the cop. 
stituent agencies, in defining new functions 
and in developing policies, plans and pro- 
grams are set forth herein.” 

Aside from the problem of organization 
and carrying on prescribed immediate dy. 
ties, the main tasks of this period consisteq 
of making plans and initiating studies and 
surveys. 

There are, as you know, 21 reorgani- 
zation plans that were transmitted to the 
Congress by the President early this week. 
Although the plans recently proposed will 
not become effective for almost 2 months, 
it is worth noting that plans Nos. 15 to 
18, inclusive, and plan No. 20, relate to the 
General Services Administration. I merely 
wish to point out that the submission of 
these plans shows the desire of the admin. 
istration to cooperate with the Congress, 
using the instrumentalities at hand, to de. 
velop and perfect the organization and pow- 
ers of the General Services Administration 
At the same time, the Congress itself js 
proceeding to strengthen and improve this 
legislation by proposing the insertion of 
additional titles dealing with the subjects of 
traffic management and records management. 
From the point of view of both the applica- 
tion of sound principles of management, and 
economy in the transaction of the public 
business, no more important step has been 
taken in recent years than the establishment 
of this government-wide service agency. 

Personnel management: Mention has al- 
ready been made of improvements in bud- 
geting and in departmental management, 
as well as in the procurement and property 
management field. Significant improvements 
have also been made in the field of personnel 
management. The first of these was the 
enactment, very early in the first session, of 
legislation designed to increase the salaries 
of the President, the Vice President, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
(Public Law No. 2). This was followed 
later by the Executive Pay Raise Act of 1949 
(Public Law No. 359), which increased the 
rate of basic compensation of the heads of 
executive departments to $22,500 with 
corresponding increases for other top-rank- 
ing executive officials. 

These measures proved to be but the initial 
steps in a comprehensive program of salary 
adjustments covering all major divisions of 
the Federal service. The Classification Act 
of 1925 was completely revised and rewritten 
in the form of the Classification Act of 1949 
(Public Law No. 429). Further pay raise 
legislation included Public Law No. 167, 
creating professional and scientific positions 
at increased rates of pay; the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, providing pay in- 
creases for members of the armed services; 
and an act providing annual pay increases 
for postal employees (Public Law No. 428). 

The substance of Reorganization Plan No 
5 of 1949 which made effective another im- 
portant Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion has alrefdy been referred to—namely, 
that in Federal administrative boards and 
commissions, the Chairman should be vested 
with executive and administrative responsi- 
bility. This step would result in a significant 
improvement in administration without in- 
terfering in any way with the bipartisan 
character of these boards when dealing with 
regulatory problems of a judicial or quasi- 
judicial nature. Plan Wo. 5 provides that 
the President shall from time to time desig- 
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nt, and to assist him when he is 








On armed 













itive detail which centers in the 
head of any large department or 






tion of the National Military 
lishment to the Department of Defense, 
and toward the end that the unification of 
the services might in fact bocome a reality, 
to clarify and strengthen the responsibility 
nd authority of the Secretary of Defense, 
» him full control over the organization 
istration of the Department and 
au z him to delegate authority to 
subordinates. Included in this legislation 
were important provisions designed to im- 
prove the budgetary and fiscal practices of 















the armed services. 

Commerce: Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 
1949 provided for the transfer of the Public 
Roads Administration from the General Serv- 
ices Administration to the Department of 
Commerce, thereby carrying out a specific 
recommendation of the Hoover Commission, 
There were three major reasons advanced in 
rt of this change: the fact that the 
artment of Commerce is charged by its 
ic law with the responsibility for pro- 
ransportation; the fact that the 
services Administration would have 
dicapped in theservicing of executive 
nts and agencies by the responsi- 

r the performance of an irrelevant 
ion; and the fact that neither the Fed- 
ral Works Agency which had previously had 
upervision of the Public Roads Administra- 
ion, nor its successor, the General Services 
Administration was the major Federal agency 
tor the carrying on of construction work or 
for the administration of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams affecting State and local governments. 

Among the new plans just submitted, at 

st ti ve an important bearing on the 

tment of Commerce. Under plan No. 5, 
this Department, along with five others, is 
nh anew Administrative Assistant Secre- 

Under plan No. 21, the functions of 
the Maritime Commission are transferred to 

e Department, where they are reconsti- 

qd Federal Maritime Board and a 
Administrator. This action is sig- 
‘use it moves one step further in 
i¢ direction of centering responsibility for 
! nsportation policy in the Depart- 
{ Commerce—a move which the Hoover 
i strongly recommended. 
affairs: Public Law No. 73, de- 
rengthen and improve the organ- 
i administration of the Depart- 
ate, centralizes in the Secretary 
vlate responsibility for the conduct of for- 
1 aff It laid the groundwork for the 
ition of the Foreign Service and other 
in the State Department, and for 
mplete internal reorganization of the 
riment, both of which are in accord- 
“ce With specific recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. Through administra- 

‘ye action within the Department, this re- 
‘nization is now far advanced. 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1949 
* Intended to strengthen the Department 
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of Labor by transferring to it two, if not 
three, major labor programs—the adminis- 
tration of the public employment offices, of 
the unemployment compensation system, and 
of the veterans’ placement program. The 
Bureau of Employment Security is responsi- 
ble for two of these functions, while the third 
was partly in the Department of Labor. The 
transfer of this Bureau, long located in the 
Federal Security Agency, brought together 
in the Department of Labor two closely re- 
lated functions, neither of which—by com- 
mon agreement—can be fully and effectively 
administered except in cooperation with the 
other. 

This move toward the rebuilding of the 
Department of Labor is carried further under 
the terms of Reorganization Plans Nos. 14 
and 19 of the 1950 series. The first of these, 
for the purpose of coordinating the adminis- 
tration of labor standards under various 
statutes relating to Federal construction and 
public works or to construction with federally 
financed assistance or guaranties, authorizes 
the Secretary of Labor to prescribe apprc- 
priate standards, regulations, and procedures 
with respect to these matters and to make 
such investigations concerning compliance 
with and enforcement of labor standards as 
he deems advisable and desirable. The pur- 
pose is to assure consistent and effective 
enforcement of such standards. 

Plan No. 19 carries out a specific recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission by 
transferring from the Federal Security 
Agency to the Department of Labor the Bu- 
reau of Employees’ Compensation and the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board and 
their functions. In support of this plan, 
the President says that it “is a further step 
in achieving the general objective of the 
Commission to strengthen the Department 
of Labor by bringing within it labor func- 
tions which over many years have been 
scattered throughout the executive branch.” 

Post office: In addition to the postal sal- 
ary bill previously mentioned, the Congress 
enacted Public Law No. 91 providing for a 
research and development program in the 
Post Office Department. This, too, is in line 
with the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions. The post office is a business under- 
taking of gigantic proportions. Its methods 
of operation have not kept pace with its own 
requirements; it has usually operated at a 
deficit. This legislation will make possible 
the development of new methods and pro- 
cedures which should, in time, greatly im- 
prove the efficiency of the service and enable 
it to operate on a sound financial basis. 

Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1949 repre- 
sented one more step in the direction of 
centering authority and responsibility in the 
head of a department or agency. This plan 
transferred to the Postmaster General the 
functions of all subordinate offices and 
agencies of the Post Office Department, and 
authorized him to delegate appropriate func- 
tions to subordinate officers within his or- 
ganization. 

Regulatory commissions: Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1949, based upon the same 
principle of centralizing administrative au- 
thority and _ responsibility, applied the 
Hoover Commission recommendation to still 
another agency, the United States Maritime 
Commission. The plan makes the Chairman 
of the Commission the executive and admin- 
istrative officer of the Commission and vests 
in him responsibility for the,appointment of 
its personnel, as well as for the supervision 
and direction of the activities of such per- 
sonnel. This plan had also the effect of 
restoring an arrangement that had existed 
from 1942 to the end of the war when, under 
the First War Powers Act, the Chairman of 
the Commission had been vested with this 
authority. 

In trying to consider these plans both from 
the point of view of the basic administra- 
tive problems involved and of the Govern- 
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ment agencies concerned, one encounters 
certain difficulties. A given plan may have 
to be mentioned, for instance, in tWo or 
three different places. Such is the case with 
plan No. 21 of 1950, which transfers the 
functions of the Maritime Commission to the 
Department of Commerce. On the basis of 
this section, it appears that plan No. 6 
of 1949 was but a preliminary move, planned 
to prepare the way for the more important 
change now proposed. Both plans, however, 
have been in harmony with the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. 

Under the heading of regulatory agencies, 
there arises also the question of the estab- 
lishing of authority in the Chairman, in each 
individual agency, as distinguished from 
having the authority over day to day opera- 
tions dispersed among the members of the 
board or commission. Reference is made 
again to Reorganization Plans Nos. 7-15, in- 
clusive, in the 1950 series, under the terms 
of which this change is provided for in seven 
agencies, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Trade Commission, the Fed- 
eral PoWer Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


WHAT CONGRESS EXPECTS 


I have been asked specifically to comment 
on what the Congress expects from the Hoo- 
ver Commission report. Of course, I can- 
not speak for the Congress as a whole. In 
the presence of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, I can at most reflect the 
point of view of the House. Even there, I 
am reluctant to assume that the suggestions 
I am about to make reflect more than my 
own personal views. 

As I see the situation, Congress may well 
expect six specific results, some immediate, 
some long range, some of major importance, 
others less so, as a definite result of the 
Hoover Commission report and the wide- 
spread public discussion which this report 
has aroused. 

1. I expect that all of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Hoover Commission 
report will in time be carefully studied and 
evaluated, and that those which as a result 
of such examination and analysis are found 
to be in the public interest will, by appro- 
priate means, be adopted and put into effect. 
This, in itself, will be a great accomplish- 
ment, and one which has never before been 
possible in the whole history of the Ameri- 
can Government. The significance of this 
f-ct should not be overlooked or under- 
estimated. The report is of such compre- 
hensive character that a careful study of all 
of its recommendations must of necessity in- 
volve an examination of the structure of 
the entire executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 

2. Since this examination and moderniza- 
tion of the structural machinery of the 
Federal Government will be completed within 
a reasonably short space of time, I assume 
that insofar as the decisions made are wise 
and are supported by the facts, we will have 
a far more efficient and orderly governmental) 
structure by—let us say, 1952—than we had 
in 1947 when the resolution creating the 
Hoover Commission was passed by Congress. 

3. In the consideration of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations in both Houses of 
the Congress, every effort has been and is 
being made to obtain the views of the execu- 
tive agencies concerned before final decisions 
are made and legislation is enacted. On the 
basis of this cooperative procedure with re- 
gard to legislation, the Congress expects— 
and I believe it has a right to expect—the 
full and complete cooperation of the execu- 
tive departments and agencies in the en- 
forcement of the legislation growing out of 
the Hoover Commission recommendations. 
It is up to the agencies to put forth a sincere 
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effort to carry out the will of the Congress 
and to make the legislation work. 

4. I believe that, over the years, financial 
savings in substantial amounts will be real- 
ized as a result of structural and procedural 
improvements growing out of reorganization. 
While I do not accept second place to any 
man in my desire to have public funds spent 
honestly, economically, and in the best in- 
terests of the citizens who pay the taxes, I 
assert again now, as I have done on many 
occasions in the past, that economy, as such, 
is not the major purpose of reorganization. 
Economy is a byproduct, but an almost cer- 
tain byproduct of better organization and of 
more efficient administrative practices “and 
procedures. No one has expressed this point 
of view better than Prof. Rowland Egger, of 
the University of Virginia, who said a few 
months ago in an address before the Na- 
tional Tax Association in Boston: 

“The attempt to sell administrative reor- 
ganization legislation on the basis of tax re- 
duction, however honorable the motives and 
however laudable the hopes of those who 
suppert administrative reorganization for 
this reason, is a snare and a delusion; the 

y of the American people has been 
ssly overestimated. It has, of course, es- 
shed relationships and provided man- 
agerial equipment which in the routine op- 
eration of the Government has permitted the 
Executive to reduce unit costs, to increase 
efficiency, and to raise administrative stand- 
ards.” 

“But,” he continues, “the legal basis for 
the systematic planning of revenues and ex- 
penditures, as well as the continuous reap- 
praisal of operations has been on the books 
since 1921, and the machinery of executive 
management has been in existence since 
1939.” 

5. Even if this particular effort at reorgan- 
ization had not already accomplished so 
much, and if it did not bid fair to accom- 
plish so much more, it would still have made 
a significant contribution in arousing a wide- 
spread interest in and discussion of the 
problems of executive reorganization. For 
the first time in our history, there appears 
to be some comprehension of the fact that 
reorganization is a continuous process. We 
cannot reorganize the Government now and 
proceed to forget about the problem. How- 
ever well we may succeed in doing the job 
now, there must be constant vigilance if we 
are to keep our reorganized Government re- 
organized. This may now be possible, with 
Committees on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments established in both Houses 
of the Congress, and with a sustained effort 
to maintain, and to guide and direct the 
widespread popular interest in the subject 
which now exists. 

6. Finally, this effort at reorganization of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment has stimulated a great deal of activity 
at the State and local levels. There have 
been established so-called “little Hoover 
commissions,” in more than half of the 
States and Territories. The excellent re- 
ports of the Puerto Rican commission and of 
the Connecticut commission have already 
been published; the latter is now before a 
sp-cial session of the State legislature for 
consideration and action. The reports of 

of these groups will be considered at 

regular sessions of the legislatures in 
CONCLUSIONS 

bills relating to reorganization are 

the several committees of the 

ngress. Speaking for the House Commit- 

tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 

1ents and for my own Subcommittee on Ex- 

itive and Legislative Reorganization, I can 

we have bills on traffic management 

rds management which will receive 

s attention, and a revised bill to estab- 

a temporary commission to study the 

entire field of intergovernmental relations in 


the United States, all in accord with Hoover 
Commission recommendations. The final 
approval of this legislation and of the 
21 reorganization plans recently submitted 
by the President—for I am confident that all 
or nearly all of them will be approved—will 
pretty well complete the action necessary to 
carry out the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations relating to over-all manage- 
ment in the Federal Government. 

Nevertheless, our task of reorganization 
will not be complete. There are still a num- 
ber of important matters of a highly contro- 
versial nature upon which no action has yet 
been taken. It is well to remember that, in 
a government as large as ours, the task of 
reorganization cannot be completed in a few 
months, or in a year or two. It is a con- 
tinuous and never-ending task, requiring the 
constant and long-term effort on the part of 
both the administration and the Congress. 
So far as the Congress is concerned, this task 
is the particular respo sibility of the Com- 
mittes on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, and I can assure you that these 
committees intend to carry through in the 
discharge of this responsibility. 

As a matter of procedure, it has seemed 
reasonable to clear out of the way first those 
aspects of the reorganization recommenda- 
tions on which there already existed a basis 
for general agreement. There has been no 
disposition to “duck” the controversial issues, 
although obvicusly their solution will require 
more time. The Hoover Commission itself 
was faced with a limited period of existence, 
and with a definite obligation to make recom- 
mendations regarding most of the important 
questions which came before it. Its members 
were not always able to agree among them- 
selves; its reports are in fact heavily loaded 
with dissents and qualifying or interpreta- 
tive notes and comments inserted by its mem- 
bers. The Commission had not continuing 
responsibility for carrying out its recom- 
mendations and making them work in the 
day to day process of administration. The 
Congress and the administration do have 
this responsibility. 

The controversial issues will be taken up, 
each in due time, for the Congress is now 
alert to the importance of a comprehensive 
reorganization and, I believe, is in a disposi- 
ticn to follow through. On the basis of the 
record up to this time, there is already sub- 
stantial evidence of an intention on the part 
of both the administration and the Congress 
to follow through on reorganization. When 
the President’s reorganization plans of 1950 
are considered in relation to those submitted 
in 1949, it is plain that he is moving farther 
in the direction of a sound administrative 
organization, and building on the foundation 
that has already been laid. Similarly, the 
measures now before the Subcommittee on 
Executive and Legislative Reorganization will, 
when enacted, strengthen and improve the 
legislative basis of the Federal administrative 
structure and encourage sound management 
practices. 

Time was when the science of management 
was largely the intellectual property of 
groups such as the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Managment. Gradually its prin- 
ciples came to be applied in the actual con- 
duct of affairs, at first in private affairs, later 
in the public business, although because of 
differing major objectives, the application is 
not always the same. I believe that you now 
have, on the basis of what has happened 
during the last 12 months since the Hoover 
Commission reports were made public, sub- 
stantial evidence that these questions of ad- 
ministrative structure and scientific man- 
agement are now understood and acted upon 
by Government people, in both the executive 
and legislative branches. I am convinced 
that this concerns with problems of admin- 
istration in Government will increase. 

Your organization and others like it will 
view with satisfaction and pride these ce- 
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velopments in the management field, g fie) 
in which you have been pioneer, Few 
pioneers live to see the fruition of the plan; 
for which they worked. You, I believe, will 
have that experience. I am happy to partici. 
pate on the legislative level with yoy jp 
proving to the world that democracy can pe 
efficient, that democracy can solve its aq. 
ministrative problems without endanger; 
its basic freedoms. 


Repeal of Wartime Excise and Amuse. 
ment Taxes Requested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak. 
er, during the past several weeks I have 
received messages from approximately 
8,000 citizens of the State of Delaware, 
requesting the repeal of the amusement 
tax on movie admissions. 

I have, of course, received a consider- 
able volume of correspondence from resi- 
dents of Delaware requesting that early 
action be taken to repeal most of the 
other war-imposed excise taxes. 

On several occasions during the past 
few months I have publicly stated that 
I favor the reduction or elimination of 
such excise taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, with special reference to 
the approximately 8,000 messages I re- 
ceived pertaining to the repeal of the 
amusement tax on movie admissions, I 
wish to state that I had hoped and 
intended to answer each of these re- 
quests with an individual letter. Asa 
matter of fact, I started to do so and 
more than 500 personal letters were sent 
by me to those who had requested repeal 
of the amusement tax. By that time, 
however, the volume of such requests had 
become so great that it was no lon: 
possible for me to write individual let- 
ters at this time because of the pressure 
and volume of other congressional work. 
Consequently, I am taking this means to 
let all of those to whom I could noi 
at this time write know that their mes- 
sages have been received and that the 
matter of repealing the amusement tax 
is receiving my careful attention and 
support. 

Especially for their information I wish 
to include at this point the letter which 
I did send to some 500 Delaware citizens 
and which I had intended to send to 
of the others. This letter follows: 

This will acknowledge with thanks the 
card which you recently signed, request 
that every effort be made to repeal 
amusement tax on movie admissions. 

I am glad to have this expression of you 
views and to say that I have publicly recom- 
mended on several occasions the reduction 
elimination of wartime excise taxes, of waica 
the amusement tax is one. Furthermore 
members of my party in the Congress 
made serious efforts to amend the exch 
tax laws but have thus far been unsuccess 
because of opposition from the party ™ 
power. 

I shall continue to do all that I can - 
obtain action on this matter. However, ¥/ 














our Government running more and more in 
the red, I am sure you will agree that any 
reduction in taxes should be accompanied by 
substantial reductions in Federal spending. 


Also as @ part of my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include the letter 
which I sent pertaining to this matter 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. That 
letter follows: 

MarcH 23, 1950. 
Hon. Rosert L. DOUGHTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thus far I have re- 
ceived approximately 8,000 messages from 
citizens of Delaware urging that the amuse- 
ment tax on movie admissions be repealed. 

On several occasions I have publicly rec- 
ommended the reduction or elimination of 
me excise taxes, of which the amuse- 
ment tax is one. 

In an extension of remarks in the House 
of Representatives on February 14, 1950, I 
stated in part, “I urge that in the interest 
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oyment that final action on the subject 
of excise-tax adjustments be brought about 
at the earliest possible moment.” 

It is reasonable to assume that in addi- 
tion to the approximately 8,000 citizens of 
Delaware who have sent messages request- 
ing the repeal of the amusement tax on 
movie admissions, there are other thousands 
within the State holding the same point of 
view. Consequently, on behalf of all of 
those citizens whom I have the privilege 
to represent, I again urge that remedial ac- 


tion on the matter of wartime excise taxes, 
including the amusement tax, be taken at 
the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely, 


J. CALEB Boccs. 


I wish to state again, Mr. Speaker, that 
I sincerely hope that favorable and con- 
clusive action will be taken on this mat- 
ter at the earliest possible date. 





A Farewell to Sean Nunan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, the Honorable Sean Nunan, who is 
retiring as Minister of Ireland to the 
United States, departs from New York 
homeward bound. Mr. Nunan first ar- 
rived in this country 31 years ago, and 
with short interruptions, has served Ire- 
land and her people in various capacities 
during all that time. Seldom has it been 
possible for a foreign diplomat to know 
and understand the American people so 
i and so completely as did Sean 
Nunan, 

As a young man, Mr. Nunan played an 
active part in the historic Rising of 1916 
in Ireland, when Irish patriots rebelled 
against British tyranny and proclaimed 
an Irish Republic, which today has be- 
come a reality after more than seven 
cont ries of struggle. For his part in 
een Rising of 1916, Mr. Nunan was sen- 
‘enced to penal servitude for life by the 
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British, but was subsequently released as 
a result of the general amnesty of 1918. 

In the general elections of 1918, when 
the candidates for Parliament cam- 
paigned on a platform calling for an 
independent republic, 79 seats were won 
by the full self-government candidates 
as against 26 for the opposition. The 
popular vote was 1,211,516 for self-gov- 
ernment against 315,394, making it al- 
most a 4 to 1 choice on the part of the 
people. As a consequence of this vote, 
the Irish members of Parliament assem- 
bled in Dublin and created the Dail, 
the first Irish Parliament to sit since 
1800, when Great Britain abolished the 
Irish Parliament. Mr. Nunan was ap- 
pointed clerk of the Dail, having served 
as director of elections at this time. 

Seeking funds for the new republic, 
Eamon De Valera came to the United 
States in an effort to finance a $6,000,- 
000 loan through the sale of Irish bonds. 
Mr. Nunan served as secretary to Mr. 
De Valera and aided in making success- 
ful this sale of bonds throughout the 
country. Since Mr. Nunan could not 
obtain a passport from the British to 
travel here, but. would have been re- 
turned to prison instead, it was neces- 
sary for him to work his way over in the 
stokehold of a ship. These Irish Re- 
public bonds all bore the signatures of 
Mr. De Valera and of Mr. Nunan. In 
later years these bonds were paid off in 
full, together with interest in the total 
sum of 25 percent. 

During 1922 Mr. Nunan returned to 
Ireland where he participated in the 
treaty discussions and served in the 
ministry of home affairs. The follow- 
ing year he returned to the United 
States where he was later joined by Miss 
Nan Ryan, a native of Tipperary, who 
came over to be his bride. The Nunans 
have one son, Dr. Seamus Nunan, who is 
a graduate of the Georgetown Univer- 
sity school of medicine, and who is at 
present a resident physician at Provi- 
dence Hospital here in Washington. Dr. 
Nunan is remaining in America and will 
become an American citizen. 

Over a period of 10 years, Mr. Nunan 
engaged in various activities, principally 
the brokerage business in New York, 
until he was appointed to the Irish 
Foreign Service as Consul in New York 
in 1932. In 1938 his government called 
him to serve as First Secretary of the 
Irish Office in London, which post he 
held until 1941. He then returned to the 
United States along with Mr. Frank 
Aiken, Irish Minister for Defense, on a 
mission to obtain arms and munitions 
for Ireland. Mr. Nunan remained as 
counsellor in the Irish Legation in Wash- 
ington until 1946, when he was appointed 
Consul General for Ireland in New York. 
The following year, 1947, Mr. Nunan was 
named Minister of Ireland to the United 
States and has remained here in that 
capacity until this time. Sailing today 
for Ireland, Mr. Nunan will assume the 
post of Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of External Affairs in Dublin, 
where he will head the divisions of po- 
litical affairs and public relations. 

Throughout his years of service in this 
country, Mr. Nunan has traveled ex- 
tensively and has acquired countless 





friends for Ireland in almost every State 
in the Union. His kindly disposition, sin- 
cerity of purpose, and loyalty to his 
friends has endeared him to all who have 
had contact with him. His unswerving 
devotion to the cause of Ireland has made 
him an outstanding champion in the 
fight to regain for Ireland her sover- 
eignty over all 32 counties of the Emerald 
Isle. He has constantly denounced the 
continuing occupation of the six North- 
eastern counties of Ireland by the British 
and toiled and labored unceasingly for 
the day when this last hallowed spot in 
Treland, whence came so many of Ire- 
land’s great heroes and patriots, may at 
last be joined with the rest of Ireland 
and the fictitious border be removed. 
Few causes have had a greater cham- 
pion than has the Irish question in Sean 
Nunan, for he has never failed to call 
attention to the partition imposed but 
30 years ago by the British Parliament 
in London, nor to demand vigorously the 
elimination of this unwanted and un- 
asked-for boundary. 

In leaving, Mr. Nunan bids farewell to 
hosts of friends throughout the United 
States, friends who will long cherish 
their association with him and, as a re- 
sult of his gentle influence, continue to 
carry on for him his determined fight 
for the freedom and independence of all 
Ireland—from our distant shores. In 
returning to Ireland, Mr. Nunan brings 
back to his people a knowledge of the 
American people which is both thorough 
and unique, and I am sure that his vast 
experience in the United States will be 
helpful in expanding the close ties which 
have held our two countries throughout 
the years. Moreover he can convey di- 
rectly to the Irish people the assurance 
that the freedom-loving people of the 
United States will cooperate fully in Ire- 
land’s efforts to end the partition of their 
country and reestablish throughout all 
32 counties the democratic principles of 
liberty and justice for all. We wish 
Mr. Sean Nunan every success in his new 
position and bid him godspeed on his 
journey. 





Justice Down South 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
charge is often made that whenever an 
act of intolerance or injustice is com- 
mitted in any of the Southern States it 
is immediately brought to public atten- 
tion in order to embarrass the South. 
My view is that wherever bigotry and 
intolerance of our fellow men is prac- 
ticed, in any part of our country, it should 
be exposed. Every effort should be made 
to eliminate the cancerous growth of 
hatred and prejudice wherever it shows 
its ugly head. 

It is deplorable that some of those who 
claim to represent the South encourage 
intolerance and bigotry by their words 
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or deeds, thus further inflaming the 
situation. These people fail to realize 
that there is a stirring of new ideas in 
the South which are making gradual, 
though slow, progress in the practice of 
the true principles of brotherhood. 

I am happy today to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of this House, 
and through them to that of the Amer- 
ican people, that it is not all prejudice 
and injustice in our Southern States. 
There are forces there—and these forces 
are growing stronger from day to day— 
who are teaching by example a better 
understanding of dur problems and their 
solution. The South is no longer stag- 
nant, it is moving forward. 

I am glad to commend to you the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 20, 1950, which 
compliments two of our Southern States 
for a new chapter in justice there: 

JusTICE Down SouTtH 

Let us, for a change, speak well of Missis- 
sippi. An all-white jury convicted a white 
man last Thursday of the murder of three 
Negro children. The bestial crime was com- 
mitted in January, and justice moved with 
utmost speed. The jury deliberated only an 
hour and a half; the punishment was a man- 
datory sentence to life imprisonment. The 
district attorney’s peroration included these 
words: “Mississippi is coming out from the 
dark shadows of yesterday. Do your duty 
as Mississippians.” This the jury did, in 
solemn awareness that all men, black or 
white, are entitled to exactly the same pro- 
tection of law. Mississippi has done an 
excellent job, and the rest of the country 
applauds. 

More light is also breaking over Georgia. 
On the same day that the Mississippi jury 
acted on stern duty, a Federal judge in At- 
lanta demonstrated that Negroes have the 
same rights as any other Georgians. A sher- 
iff and his deputy were edch sentenced to 12 
months in prison and fined $1,000 for de- 
livering seven Negroes to a masked mob for 
beating. The crime was that the Negroes 
had been deprived of their constitutional 
right of equal protection under law. The 
course of prosecution was admittedly diffi- 
cult; Federal entry into such cases has been 
seldom attempted. The current case was 
first tried last year at Rome, Ga., and ended 
in mistrial when the jury deliberated with- 
out result for 50 hours. But the govern- 
ment returned to the civil rights assault, 
and this time the jury convicted 2 of the 
10 defendants. Appeal to the Supreme 
Court is in prospect. But meanwhile it is 
perfectly evident, on the basis of 1 week's 
news from Mississippi and Georgia, that 
something vital and different is stirring 
through the South. 


Address of Hon. Clifford P. Case of New 


Jersey 
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HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent granted to me 
to extend my remarks, I take pleasure in 
inserting the following remarks of Rep- 
resentative Ciirrorp P. Case of New 


Jersey at a presentation of the Myth 
That Threatens the World, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, Sunday 
evening, March 19, 1950: 


To discover more effective ways to estab- 
lish and maintain a peaceful world is the 
deepest concern of Congressmen as it is of 
all thinking people. 

Among many proposals that have been 
made in Congress is House Concurrent Res- 
olution 64. It was introduced on June 7, 
1949. It is sponsored by 112 Members of 
the House. 

It reads as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should be a funda- 
mental objective of the foreign policy of the 
United States to support and strengthen the 
United Nations and to seek its development 
into a world federation open to all nations 
with defined and limited powers adequate 
to preserve peace and prevent aggression 
through the enactment, interpretation, and 
enforcement of world law.” 

The resolution, you will have noted, does 
not say what specific steps should be taken 
to reach its objective. Nor does it fix a 
time for its accomplishment. Some people, 
therefore, may think it of little consequence. 
Believe me, they would be quite wrong. It 
is not a little thing to say—and mean—that 
a world federation with power adequate to 
preserve peace through the enforcement of 
world law should be a fundamental objective 
of American foreign policy. 

If that objective is realized, in certain 
areas at least, we would be subject to a gov- 
ernment in which we would not have a con- 
trolling voice. It has many other implica- 
tions, not all of them desirable. Among them, 
I believe, would be a tendency to freeze the 
status quo. For example, those nations 
which suffer under totalitarian rule would 
find it harder to throw off the yoke, for any 
revolt would have to be undertaken without 
help from outside. 

These are not little things. 

Individual liberty and the institutions es- 
sential to it are very precious. To preserve 
them scarcely any price is too high to pay. 
Before we risk them there is scarcely any 
other risk we ought not to take first. For 
myself, only the belief that another war 
would unleash forces capable of destroying 
all life on this earth justifies my urging 
world federation as an ultimate objective of 
our foreign policy. 

And no one ought to buy the world federa- 
tion idea lightly or on the ground that those 
who doubt or oppose it can do so only on 
selfish or stupidly chauvinistic grounds. 

No one ought to buy it with the idea that 
it will be a quick short cut to lower taxes or 
a lessening of Government controls over cer- 
tain areas of business enterprise. 

It would be far better that the idea of 
world federation should be stopped dead in 
its tracks than that it should be accepted 
by the American people on any false basis. 

We do believe, of course, that our proposal 
will, at least, increase the hope of avoiding 
either surrender or a total war in which our 
smallest concern would be confiscatory taxes 
and total controls. But there is no cheap, 
quick, or easy way to win the fight for peace 
in a decent world. And.anyone who believes 
that such a way exists deludes himself. Any- 
one who persuades another that such a way 
exists weakens, by so much, our will and 
stamina for the long, tough, expensive fight. 

It may seem strange that one who believes 
that world federation should be a funda- 
mental objective of our foreign policy should 
speak as I have just spoken. But I could not 
do otherwise. For if the American people 
should embrace the idea of world federation 
lightly, and without clearly understanding 
its implications, they will not really have ac- 
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cepted it at all. And it would be disastroys 
if the American people should become go 
dazzled by the prospect of an easy way to 
peace, through world federation or any other 
big solution, that they falter in the Steady 
support which our Government must have in 
the struggle which we face. 

All, or at least the great majority, of the 
sponsors of our resolution have been ang 
still are strong supporters of the major ele. 
ments of our foreign policy. 

We support our Government in its sup. 
port of the United Nations. Our resolution 
declares expressly that the United Nations 
should be supported and strengthened. Ip. 
deed, it is the United Nations which we 
would seek ultimately to develop into the 
World Federation. 

We support, also, the Marshall plan, the 
North Atlantic Alliance, and the point-four 
program. We recognize how essential all 
these and many other specific measures are 
for the creation, in the words of Mr. Acheson, 
of a state of facts or a situation upon which 
international agreements with real meaning 
can be based. Specifically, we recognize the 
need for such measures for the creation of 
that state of facts or situation on which 
tle greatest of all international agreements, 
that of World Federation, can be based. 

But we feel most strongly that all such 
measures and others like them, useful and 
necessary as they are, are not enough. We 
feel that even Mr. Acheson’s recently an- 
nounced “total diplomacy,” as we under- 
stand it, is not enough. No combination of 
military, economic, or political measures will 
of itself suffice. A great moral objective ts 
also necessary. We know that we have such 
an objective. But we believe that the idea 
of World Federation under law will give 
that objective increased strength and mean- 
ing. 

Leadership in this matter must come from 
outside the Department of State. 

To my regret, the Department, up to now, 
is opposed to our resolution and to the other 
re.:.ted proposals wh:ch have been made. Its 
opposition to our resolution is based, as I 
understand it, on two broad grounds. First, 
it fears that overemphasis on a single in- 
stitutional change would detract from the 
steady efforts for peace which must be made 
in many fields and on many fronts. Second, 
it doubts whether the American people un- 
derstand the idea and its implications and 
whether, if they did understand it, they 
would support it. 

I fully appreciate both of these points as 
I think I have already made quite clear. 
And the Department is right in its position 
that we can have no foreign policy which ts 
not the product of the thinking and the 
desires of the American people themselves. 

But it does not follow that these and all 
similar proposals should be dropped. It fol- 
lows, rather, that they should be most fully 
and vigorously discussed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land so that our 
people can reach, and then register, a fully 
informed opinion upon them. And Iam con- 
fident that when the American people make 
up their minds we can safely accept their 
decision. 

But leadership in this matter must come 
from somewhere. And one of our major pur- 
poses in introducing the resolution was to 
stimulate public discussion and to attract 
public support. We are encouraged by the 
progress which has been made thus far. 

The sponsors of the resolution in the House 
are the largest bloc ever to sponsor any for- 
eign policy measure. They include a ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. It is entirely likely that the 
resolution will be favorably reported to the 
House during this session. 

In the Senate, a companion resolution was 
sponsored by 22 Senators and the Foreign 
Relations Committee established a special 








subcommittee to study it and other proposals 
having related objectives. This subcommit- 
tee held several days of hearings in Feb- 
ruary and plans to hold further hearings 
soon 

rhese activities have already attracted sub- 
stantial attention on the part of the public. 


We hope this will be greatly increased as we 
move further along in the legislative process. 
And in all this the help of United World Fed- 


eralists and other Nation-wide organizations 
has been, and will continue to be, of enor- 
mous value. 

I emphasize again that our resolution 
‘ould not interfere with or hinder the con- 
tinued prosecution of any aspect of our for- 
eign policy of which I am aware. It would 
in no way weaken our efforts or dissipate 
our energies. 

On the contrary, we deeply believe it would 
give our foreign policy added vigor and ef- 
fectiveness. It can help provide, here at 
home, the sustaining power which the 
American people must have for the accom- 
plishment of the task which confronts us. 
It can add to our efforts everywhere an in- 
creased strength of moral purpose which is 
essential if the forces of democracy are to 
succeed in the struggle for the minds of men. 

That is why, after long and very serious 
thought, I have made the basic decision to 
support the resolution, urging the develop- 
ment of the United Nations into a world 
federation open to all nations with powers, 
limited, but adequate to preserve peace. 
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Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, in Feb- 
ruary of this year at the New York meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Mr. Gran- 
ville S. Borden presented a paper en- 
titled “Effect of Taxation on Our Mineral 
Resources.” While the complete paper 
s too extensive to be fully included here, 
[ felt that the ideas contained in it were 

{ sufficient importance to ask Mr. Bor- 
len to prepare a more condensed version. 
He has done so in the form of a legal 
rief called A Suit for Delineation of 
Boundaries Between the Plaintiff, Tax- 
ation, against the Defendant, Mineral 
Resources, and presents the case as 
follows: 

I. NATURE OF THE CONTROVERSY 
In the Constitution of the United States 
nd in the constitutions of the several 
States, the people have delegated to their 
islators the powers to levy taxes upon 
them, Notwithstanding certain constitu- 
tional limitations upon these powers, such as 
cue process clauses, and equal protection 
clauses, the power to tax is the power to 
cestroy. These legislators, in whom these 
wers to tax are vested, can aggravate in- 
lation; they can cause depressions; they reg- 
te our standards of living; they can de- 
; free enterprise; they can tax special 

Ups and give the proceeds to other groups 

* foreigners; they can levy excises which 

‘ regulate any type of activity; they can, 


} wif 5 
devious means, confiscate and expropri- 
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ate; they can, through discriminatory taxes, 
engender civil strife; they can make us vul- 
nerable to foreign aggression; and last but 
not least, as shown later, they can convert 
our mineral resources into waste. 

Who are these artisans of our destiny? 
They are our fellow citizens, whom we elect 
to make our tax laws. They secure these 
jobs by your vote and mine except when our 
votes are neutralized by fraudulent stuffing, 
purchasing and miscounting by political 
machines. 

What guaranties do we have that these 
lawmakers will represent us honestly and in- 
telligently? We have merely the right to 
petition, remonstrate and to strive to edu- 
cate. Under our representative form of Gov- 
ernment, it is our privilege and duty to howl 
and complain if we feel that our destinies 
and security are not being developed prop- 
erly. If this is done collectively, the activity 
may be called lobbying, but this is our 
only recourse and it is one of the main 
adits into democracy. Correspondingly, as 
members of this institute, as men who can 
qualify as experts in the sciences dealing 
with mineral resources, it is our privilege 
and duty to petition, remonstrate and at- 
tempt to educate our lawmakers when we 
demur to the policies of taxing mineral de- 
posits which we believe are discriminatory 
and unsound. 

Every legislator, whether serving in the 
Federal or a State Congress, has among many 
other duties two conflicting duties. On the 
one hand, there is the obligation to impose 
nondiscriminatory tax burdens on Our min- 
eral resources; on the other hand, there is 
the obligation to encourage, stimulate and 
even in certain instances subsidize explora- 
tion, development and production. The 
performance of each task contravenes the 
obligations to perform the other task. 
Where is there a satisfactory compromise? 

This is the crux of our problem. There are 
broad differences of opinion. The answers 
should not be derived by guesswork nor 
from pure political considerations. The an- 
swers should be distilled out of a knowledge 
of the profound complex factors involved. 

Bear in mind that there are only a few 
of our lawmakers who have had the oppor- 
tunity to learn how men prospect and ex- 
plore; how they meet with disappointment; 
how infrequently they hit the jackpot. Only 
a few of these lawmakers know about the 
impact of tax increases on our mineral re- 
sources. Nevertheless it is their tax votes 
that spell prosperity or depression for the 
mineral producer; it is their tax votes which 
can change prosperous mining communities 
into ghost towns or vice versa. 

Although many of our legislators have 
had no experience in the business of finding, 
developing and producing our fuels and our 
basic natural raw materials from the earth, 
the presumption seems sound that they are 
curious and interested in these activities; 
that they welcome instruction, especially 
from qualified experts when given in good 
faith and with the intent to promote jus- 
tice and equality for all of our people. 


II, QUESTION PRESENTED 


Now in the light of all these circumstances, 
what should our membership do? Certainly 
we can not afford to be apathetic. We should 
complain to our legislators and demand 
equality when taxes jeopardize our vitality; 
we should commend them for wisdom and 
integrity when they are worthy of such 
commendations. We should strive to in- 
struct them in the impact of taxation upon 
our mineral resources to the end that they, 
through their votes, can construct barriers 
inside our mineral resources to prevent ir- 
reparable damage from trespassing by tax- 
ation. We can as individual citizens offer 
instructions and training to our tax-law 
makers. If our institute should sanction the 
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practice, the membership can act through the 
committees of the institute. 

There are many facts which every lawmaker 
should know as he surveys the traverse of 
taxation through our mineral resources. 
Some are of broad general import; others 
relate to current specific problems. Some 
seem elementary; others are quite complex 
and technical. Some of these facts are re- 
corded herein where they may be available 
for assignment to our tax-law makers. 

The balance of this brief is a discussion of 
12 points that every tax-law maker should 
know. 


III. WHAT EVERY TAX-LAW MAKER SHOULD KNOW 
A. General principles 


1. Every tax-law maker should know that 
the magnitude of our mineral resources var- 
ies inversely with the magnitude of the 
taxes levied upon them. 

Mineral resources are natural deposits con- 
taining valuable ingredients which can be 
exploited profitably. When the proceeds from 
the disposition of the valuable ingredients 
of any deposit are inadequate to meet the 
costs of production, the deposit loses its la- 
bel as a mineral resource. It is converted 
into waste. As taxes on mineral resources 
are increased, more marginal deposits are 
converted into waste. For example, if the 
recoverable grade of ore is $10 per ton and 
the production cost is $9.50 per ton, this 
ore becomes waste if the State imposes a 
severance tax of $1 per ton. 

2. Every tax-law maker should know that 
many additional levies on our mineral re- 
sources have effected net losses in revenue 
to the Government which imposed them. 

As the tax rates increase, mineral resources 
decline. When the burden becomes too 
heavy, mines and quarries are shut down; 
ghosts invade our mining camp; men lose 
their jobs; suppliers lose their trade; stock- 
holders lose their dividends; processors and 
refiners lose their raw material; and Uncle 
Sam and the State lose their taxes on the 
profits of the operator, the wages of labor, 
the royalties of the owner, the profits of the 
tradesmen. Furthermore, there is a loss of 
potential revenue from the discoveries which 
would have been made under thriving opera- 
tions. 

Not only does the loss of revenue ensue 
from the reduction in yield of income tax, but 
every increase in tax on the mineral resources 
effects some reduction in the fair market 
value of the deposit. With this decline in 
value there are proportional declines in the 
yield of: (a) the ad valorem tax of the State, 
and (b) the State’s inheritance and gift 
taxes and (c) the Federal estate and gift 
taxes. Thus, although the tax rates have 
been increased, there frequently is a net de- 
cline in the flow of revenue. 

3. Every tax-law maker should know that 
tax increases on our mineral resources re- 
duce the number of discoveries of new min- 
eral resources. 

Exploration is an expensive, speculative 
activity. Every tax increase tends to evap- 
orate the funds available for exploration, 
and every tax increase tends to impair the 
incentives to enter or continue in this specu- 
lative, expensive exploration business. 

4. Every tax-law maker should know that 
every discovery of a new mineral resource 
creates new sources of revenue for the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, new sources 
of employment, new stimulants to trade, 
new sources of funds for more exploratory 
ventures, and new barriers against poverty 
and foreign aggression. 

5. Every tax-law maker should know that 
as additional taxes dry up the source of 
taxes, more taxes are imposed to meet the 
deficit. The merry-go-round of depression 
is accelerated and the geese that lay the 
golden, silver, copper, lead, zinc, and other 
metallic and nonmetallic eggs die. 
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B. Income tazes 


6. Every tax-law maker should know that 
the producers of minerals, oil, and gas have 
not had a fair deal in the evolution of the 
Federal income-tax law; that the income- 
tax burden levied upon them is, in many 
instances, discriminatory and unjust. 

This discrimination arises primarily from 
the failure of Congress to recognize that a 
producer of minerals is in substance and 
reality engaged in two business enterprises. 
First, he is selling his mineral deposit. Sec- 
ondly, he is in the business of mining. The 
over-all profits from both businesses are 
taxed as ordinary income at the normal and 
surtax rates; but if, he sold the deposit to 
you and you mined the deposit, he would 
be taxed at the long-term capital-gain rates 
on the difference between the sales price 
(value in place) and the cost. 

We can concede for the purpose of dis- 
cussion that the profits derived from the 
second business, i. e., the mining activity, 
should be taxed as ordinary income but the 
profit derived from the sale of the deposit 
should not be taxed more than profit de- 
rived from the sale of any capital assets. 

Thus, if we grant that a producer is really 
selling his deposit as he mines the deposit, 
the conclusion seems clear that he should 
pay only long-term capital-gain rates on this 
portion of his income; that Congress by its 
failure to recognize this situation is effec- 
tively discriminating against our mineral 
producers. 

It is noteworthy that Congress has granted 
taxpayers who cut timber the privilege of 
having their profits taxed at the rates ap- 
plied to gains from the sale of capital assets. 

7. Every tax-law maker should know the 
facts which justify the allowances of deple- 
tion deduction on percentages of income. 

Percentage depletion is a complex subject, 
but some of the principal reasons for the al- 
lowances are briefly stated: 

Generally, percentage depletion fails to set 
off the discrimination against producers dis- 
cussed in point 6 above. Asarule, if A mines 
his deposit he will pay more income taxes, 
even with percentage depletion allowances, 
than A and B would collectively pay, if A 
should sell to B and B should mine the de- 
posit—a case where no percentage depletion 
would be allowed. 

But this gesture of percentage depletion 
toward equality is not all the story. 

Statistics will prove that the tax savings 
which flow from percentage depletion are 
generally added to other funds and appropri- 
ated to determine where Mother Nature has 
hidden other deposits. These hunting ex- 
peditions are expensive and all of the ven- 
tures speculative. The cost of finding new 
reserves is higher than the cost of finding the 
reserves which are being depleted. This is 
true not only because of general inflation, 
but also because of the gradual decline in 
the quality and quantity of prospects. The 
merchant can replenish his inventory by 
purchasing new goods, but the miner replen- 
ishes his underground inventory by speculat- 
ing and wildcatting. For example, to main- 
tain our present domestic crude oil reserves 
the prospectors and explorers must find 2,- 
000,000,000 additional barrels annually and 
this task requires a lot of fortitude whether 
you are speculating with your own funds or 
the funds of your stockholders. 

Many of the important discoveries of the 
past would not have been made had there 
been no percentage depletion. In the first 
place, the funds in reserve available for 
prospecting would not have been adequate 
to support the more speculative type of 
ventures. In the second place, without some 
tax incentives the long-shot plays would 
never have been taken. 

Even admitting solely for the purpose of 
argument that the Government is in the 


grubstaking business, a review of the past 


will prove that the producers have repaid 
these percentage depletion grubstakes with 
thousands of percent interest. The loss of 
revenue to Uncle Sam from percentage de- 
pletion is in reality a capital investment to 
serve all the people through the promotion 
of their security and their prosperity. The 
net results of the percentage depletion 
allowances are stupendous gains to the Gov- 
ernment. The yield to our Government 
from new oil fields, such as Cuyama in Cali- 
fornia, and North Snyder in Texas, will set 
off all of the revenue losses from percentage 
depletion for a very substantial period. 
From the standpoint of insurance for pros- 
perity, percentage depletion outranks any 
subsidies, loans, exemptions, aids, or benefits 
which are granted by our Government. 

Finally, have our people forgotten the con- 
tributions of the mining prospectors and 
oil and gas wildcatters toward winning World 
War II? Had there been no long-shot wild- 
cat discoveries in the prewar days of World 
War II of oil, gas, copper, lead, zinc, and 
strategic metals, we would be paying for a 
much longer war. Do they remember OPA; 
the “A,” “B,” “R,” and “T” gasoline ration- 
ing tickets? Do they remember allocating 
metals and the hysterical search for stra- 
tegic minerals? If their memories fail, let 
them refer to our current stock-piling pro- 
grams. 

After this narrow escape from disaster 
(wars cannot be won without adequate do- 
mestic mineral resources), can we afford to 
smother the enthusiasm of our prospectors 
and wildcatters, to the end that our under- 
ground stock piles will become exhausted 
from ordinary peacetime consumption so 
that we will be caught short of these in- 
dispensable sinews of war when the next 
sneak attack occurs? 

As shown in the prior discussion of general 
principles, the inevitable result of a heavier 
tax load on the mineral producers will be a 
net loss in national wealth and national in- 
come, an impairment of our security from 
poverty and our power to defend ourselves 
against foreign aggression. 

If the parties who insist that percentage 
depletion is a loophole should review the 
record carefully, they will undoubtedly reach 
the inevitable conclusion that any revenue 
which flows out of this loophole returns to 
our Government with a floodtide of ac- 
cessions. 

8. Every tax-law maker should know that 
the rules governing exploration and devel- 
opment expenditures by mining and oil and 
gas companies effects inequitable and unjust 
results. He should know the technical rea- 
sons for these unfair results. He should 
know how remedies can be procured. 

There are regulations relating to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code which deprive, in cer- 
tain cases, taxpayers who explore for min- 
erals, oil, and gas, any tax benefit from the 
right to deduct these expenditures from in- 
come. The loss of these tax benefits arises: 
(a) If the deduction must be taken as an ex- 
pense in a year when there is not sufficient 
gross income to absorb the deduction (or used 
as a carry-back or carry-forward deduction), 
or (b) if the expenditure must be capitalized 
to be recovered through depletion deductions 
in years when the depletion deductions are 
based upon a percentage of income. 

The rules are extremely complicated, and 
there are no just reasons for this confusion. 
Clearly, every taxpayer should be entitled to 
deduct the money which he has spent for 
exploration and development either as a loss 
if no discovery is made, or as a deferred ex- 
pense of exploiting the mines which have dis- 
covered and developed. The law should pro- 
vide rules which will grant a tax benefit for 
every cent expended for finding new mineral 
deposits. 

9. Every tax-law maker should know that 
the mineral producer is particularly vul- 
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nerable to hardships from an unjust rule 
relating to the recovery of depreciable capita] 
established by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, commonly known as the Vir. 
ginia Hotel rule. He should know the 
remedy. 

10. Every tax-law maker should know that 
there is an obscvve provision in section 129 
of the Internal Revenue Code dealing with 
carry-back and carry-forward net loss de. 
ductions which has unjustly cost the pro. 
ducers millicas of dollars and will continue 
to levy indirectly terrific unjust burden on 
our mineral resources. 

The provisions to which reference is made 
are section 23 (s) and section 112 (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Hidden obscurely away in these Confusing 
and bewildering sentences is the rule that the 
net loss of any year when carried backward or 
carried forward to serve as a deduction from 
gross income of another year, must be re. 
duced by the percentage depletion allow. 
ances in excess of cost depletion for the year 
to which the net loss is carried. 

The mineral producer falls in the cate. 
gory of feast or famine taxpayers who are 
vulnerable to wide fluctuations of income 
and losses over a series of taxable years. No 
other group of taxpayers are more equitably 
entitled to net loss carry-over and carry- 
back deductions. Nevertheless, these tax- 
payers, because of these obscure provisions in 
section 122 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
can seldom procure any tax benefits from 
these provisions. The gold producers who 
sustained losses from War Production Board 
Order L—208 were the first group to lose re- 
funds of prior year taxes because the losses 
sustained while operations were shut down 
were absorbed by the percentage depletion 
allowances of the year to which the carry- 
back loss would have applied. Next on the 
list of victims were the operators who mined 
strategic minerals at a profit during the war 
followed by an era of heavy losses in the 
postwar period. 

The point is noteworthy that the relatively 
small producers are the taxpayers most vul- 
nerable to this inequity. 

11. Every tax-law maker should know that 
income taxes can be assessed on the pro- 
ceeds of new ventures before the operator 
has assurances that his investment will be 
redeemed. 

12. Every tax-law maker should know that 
an investor in the share of a corporation en- 
gaged in producing minerals, oil, or gas may 
be assessed income taxes on dividends even 
though the amounts received are in fact 
redemption of the cost of his shares. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it is submitted: 

(1) The health and vitality of our min- 
eral resources are in jeopardy from trespassing 
by taxes. 

(2) The duty and the power to delineate 
the boundaries and construct the barriers 
against this invasion has been delegated to 
our tax-law makers. 

(3) There are both elementary and com- 
plex facts pertaining to the taxation of min- 
erals which every designer of mineral tax 
law should know. 

(4) Every member of this institute owes 
a duty to his profession and his country to 
help in this chore of teaching our tax-law 
makers facts about our mineral resources 
to the end that they shall design and con- 
struct our tax laws intelligently—laws which 
will engender benefits for capital, labor, con- 
sumers, our State government, our Federal 
Government, and every citizen of the United 
States. 

Thank you. 

Submitted by: 

GRANVILLE S. BORDEN, 
San Francisco, Cali}. 













Let’s Not Belittle Ourselves 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, on other 
occasions I have discussed the relative 
strengths of the United States and the 
Soviet Union; the appended editorial 
pears importantly on this subject. Com- 
placency would be the worst thing pos- 
sible for our efforts to withstand and win 
over the Communist drive, but a mature 
estimate of relative capabilities bears 
very importantly on the extent of the 
effort we must expend at any particular 
point and the confidence with which we 
may proceed: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 20, 1950] 
Let’s Not BELITTLE OURSELVES 

The collapse of the Soviet-backed mark in 
eastern Germany serves to point up a fact 
that a lot of people of the West seem to have 
ytten in recent weeks. The fact is sim- 
ply this: That Russia, although it presents 
a formidable front and snarls ferociously, 
is not really a tremendously strong power in 
relation to the United States or the free world 
as a whole. 

Currency is merely one measure of 
strength, but it is a pretty good measure, 
and the fact that the Germans greatly prefer 
the American-backed mark speaks for it- 


fore 








self as an incidental commentary on their 
evaluation of Soviet power. They have little 
r no confidence in the Kremlin’s money; 


they have little or no respect for it; and that 
in turn reflects a low opinion of Russia in 
general 

Americans would do well to give a little 
thought to this matter. Within the past few 

) , all too many of us have been acting 
and speaking—especially in connection with 
proposals for “new starts” on peace talks 
ith the Kremlin—as if Russia were in a 
sition to command a great deal of sup- 

nm from us. Actually, there are no 
permen over there and no supersystem. 
On the contrary, as indicated by the cur- 
rency situation in eastern Germany and by 
humerous other evidences of serious stresses 
and strains behind the iron curtain, there 
more than a little reason to believe that 
he Stalin dictatorship—both at home and 
in the satellite countries—has good cause 
to be worried by its weaknesses. 

True enough, of course, the Russians have a 
big fleet of submarines, a lot of planes and 
the largest of all land armies. But what else 
have they got? How much staying power 

in they put behind their armed forces in 
> Politically, economically, and mili- 
, What are their reserves for the long 
pull? The answer to these and similar ques- 
“ons seems fairly clear, namely, that they 
have a long way to go before they can hope 
even to come close to matching the immense 
spiritual and material resources that can be 
mobilized by the free world. To understand 
this, we have only to keep in mind that their 
steel production is Lilliputian compared to 

rs, t their standard of living is misera- 
Ww, and that they sit on a volcano of 
’ssed peoples whose loyalty the Kremlin 
ver count upon. 
" In other words, although the Soviet facade 
* ks impressive, the reality hidden behind 
ne reality behind the iron curtain— 
‘S up to a situation in which Russian 
‘er today, in a basic sense, runs a poor 
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second to the power of the West particularly 
American power. This is an all-important 
fact that we ought to keep constantly in 
mind. We have lately been belittling our- 
selves much too much, and the effect on pub- 
lic opinion abroad has not been a good one, 

Although the Red technique of infiltration 
and subversion constitutes a serious threat, 
the heartening truth is that the United 
States and the West as a whole have such 
overwhelmingly superior strength—actually 
and potentially—that they can be certain of 
victory in the cold war if they use that 
strength wisely and well, in unison. Among 
other things, as far as our own country is 
concerned, that means that Congress must 
guard against the kind of false economy that 
would slow down such vital projects as the 
Marshall plan. 

Certainly, this is no time for slowing down. 
With all the power that we and our friends 
abroad now have, we ought to move forward 
with the greatest possible vigor on every key 
front in the cold war—militantly, confidently, 
not on a note of defensiveness, self-doubt, or 
vacillation, as if we were less strong than we 
really are. 





Farm Surpluses and the ECA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Star of Wednesday, March 
22, 1950: 


FARM SURPLUSES AND THE ECA 


Despite some overexcited comment to the 
contrary, the effectiveness of the Marshall 
plan is not likely to be undermined if Con- 
gress as a whole goes along with the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in voting for the 
amendment offered by Representative Vorys, 
of Ohio. 

Under the amendment, instead of author- 
izing the €2,950,000,000 in new funds re- 
quested by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration—an authorization approved by 
the Senate Foreign R-lations Committee— 
Congress would reduce the total to $1,950,- 
000,000. But this cash cut would be offset 
by a provision under which the ECA coun- 
tries, in accordance with their needs, would 
be able to acquire $1,000,000,000 worth of 
American agricultural surpluses from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Vorys’ proposal is designed primarily 
to put pressure on all parties concerned, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Agriculture, to force 
the use of unsalable surpluses now held by 
the CCC. It also is aimed—in a bookkeeping 
sense—at lightening the budget deficit. In 
both these respects, its wisdom and practi- 
cality. have been sharply challenged. Never- 
theless, although it might make the ECA's 
operations less flexible, it does not deserve to 
be branded as a mere dumping idea threat- 
ening to do serious injury to the Marshall 
plan by narrowing the scope of our vital aid 
to Europe. 

This is so for the simple reason that the 
ECA itself, in requesting $2,950,000,000, has 
estimated that approximately half of that 
sum is needed to cover assistance in the form 
of food and agricultural commodities. In 
effect, therefore, the Vorys amendment, by 
balancing out its cash cut with a provision 
enabling the participating countries to ac- 
quire the equivalent of $1,000,000,000 in farm 
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surpluses, would not really be changing the 
scope of the minimum aid deemed essential 
by the ECA’s own careful calculations. 

What the amendment would change would 
be the procurement procedures that have 
characterized the Marshall plan up to now. 
Under those procedures, the ECA has acted 
as a kind of banker extending credits with 
which the participating countries have ac- 
quired farm items chiefly through private 
American channels at open-market prices. 
Under the Vorys plan, their food and agricul- 
tural needs would be taken care of out of the 
surplus held by the CCC, with value cal- 
culated on the basis of figures no higher than 
prices prevailing in the open market. As for 
cases where the CCC might not have a com- 
modity required by one country or another, 
the need would be met through private chan- 
nels, with the ECA footing the bill out of the 
money appropriated for it by Congress. 

On closer inspection, of course, enough 
“bugs” may be found in the Vorys amend- 
ment to persuade Congress—as the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is already per- 
suaded—to reject it as a device likely to have 
little or no practical effect on either the Fed- 
eral doficit or the problem of farm surpluses. 
Whether or not that proves to be the case, 
however, the fact remains that it is hard to 
see just how the proposal threatens to “‘crip- 
ple” the Marshall plan. 

Actually, though it would be happier with 
present procedures, the ECA itself seems to 
be satisfied that it could operate effectively 
with something like the Vorys proposal. 
Certainly, if Congress votes for amendments 
no more restrictive than that, we can be 
reasonably confident that the Marshall plan's 
third year will win important additional 
ground for the free world in the cold war. 





A Quick and Easy Plan To Make Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
no doubt Americans lead the world in 
ingenuity. Besides all of our other in- 
ventions, we find that during the emer- 
gency of the Civil War when this coun- 
try found itself without cash and low in 
credit, when Government non-interest- 
bearing notes—greenbacks—were of lit- 
tle value, the American bankers came 
forward with a revolutionary monetary 
invention—national-bank notes—paper 
money secured by the national credit. 
This kind of paper money was brought 
into circulation by the passing of the 
National Bank Act of 1863. 

This monetary invention was so profit- 
able to the banks of this country that it 
soon spread to the rest of the civilized 
world with the result that first the use 
of silver money was greatly reduced and 
finally the use of gold as money was dis- 
continued. 

The Federal Reserve paper-money 
system was an improvement (?) on the 
national-bank notes monetary plan. The 
Federal Reserve bank money scheme 
came into flower with the amendment of 
the Federal Reserve Act that made Gov- 
ernment obligations—bonds—eligible as 
security for the issuance of Federal Re- 
serve notes by the Federal Reserve bank. 
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The plan that is being followed by the 
banks in creating money is presented in 
a contribution recently made to a 
western newspaper which is reprinted 
here for the consideration of my col- 
leagues: 


[From Seattle (Wash.) Spokesman-Review 
of March 12, 1950] 


LEGISLATOR Eyes “Cutest” ScHEME—Mar- 
SHALL PLAN FINE—EXCEPT FOR TAXPAYERS, 
IDAHOAN AVERS 


(By Compton I. WHITE, Member of Congress 
from First District of Idaho) 


To the EpiTor 9F THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW: 

We've got the cutest little plan for making 
(creating) money. It’s a scheme so cute that 
it’s clever. 

Uncle Sam, to get money to finance Gov- 
ernment business, goes to the banks and 
puts up his notes (bonds) that bear interest, 
and then the bank makes a swap. They 
take Uncle Sam’s notes, put them in their 
vaults and give him, in return, their notes, 
which do not pay any interest. 

The notes of the banks (Federal Reserve 
notes) Uncle Sam gets in this financial trade 
are printed by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and are legal tender money, while 
Uncle Sam keeps on paying interest on his 
notes (the bonds in the bank vaults). Uncle 
Sam is really using his own credit, but he 
doesn’t seem to know it. 

Then he takes these Federal Reserve notes 
(money) he gets from the banks and goes 
out and buys wheat and things from the 
farmers and farm machinery and things 
from the factories, and he gives all this food 
and machinery he has bought to the poor 
governments in Europe, and these govern- 
ments sell the stuff they get from Uncle Sam 
to their own people and get money to put in 
their treasuries. 

These European governments have a lot 
of debts, and when the interest on their 
debts (bonds) comes due, the money for all 
this stuff Uncle Sam gives England and these 
Marshall-plan governments helps a lot in 
keeping all their government notes (bonds) 
good by paying the interest on time. 

So this Marshall plan makes good times 
for everybody. For our banks, because they 
are using their credit and making a lot of 
loans to the Government and getting the 
interest, and the farmers and factories are 
making money on their wheat and things 
that they sell to our Government. 

All the things we are buying and giving 
these European governments is making busi- 
ness good all around. The stores, railroads, 
factories, and everybody is prosperous in 
this country and business is getting better 
in the European countries. The bondhold- 
ers in Europe are getting their interest on 
time and everybody seems to be happy—ex- 
cept maybe the taxpayers in this country. 
But then you've got to take off your hat to 
the people who thought up this Marshall 
plan. It may have come from Europe. They 
say that some people over there are smarter 
than we are. 


Merchant Marine Cadets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following editorial 


which appeared in the New York Times 
of Saturday, March 18: 


MERCHANT MARINE CADETS 


One of the most effective ways of supply- 
ing our merchant fieet with competent deck 
and engine room officers has been the train- 
ing of qualified men at the Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings Point, N. Y. Approximately 
1,100 cadets are in attendance on a 4-year 
course, the completion of which qualifies 
them for berths in the cargo ships, tankers, 
and passenger liners fiying the American 
flag. These men have been as carefully 
selected, and go through as strenuous a 
course of study, as do the men who attend 
West Point or Annapolis. 

Admission to the Academy is contingent 
upon the passing of a difficult entrance ex- 
amination. The next 4 years are spent both 
ashore and afioat learing the rudiments of a 
skill which is important to the trading life 
of our country. At the moment this pro- 
gram is being imperiled by a congressional 
proposal to eliminate the modest allowances 
made to the merchant marine cadets to cover 
the costs of uniforms, textbooks, and minor 
personal expenses. If this proposal were to 
take effect, many of the cadets now in attend- 
ance would be forced to leave the Academy, 
while others would have to depend on al- 
lowances from home to guarantee the com- 
pletion of their courses. 

This same proposal has not been made 
concerning the cadets in training at the 
other military and naval institutions oper- 
ated by the Government. It seems unfair 
to create hardships for a group of men who 
choose to serve their country effectively in a 
civilian capacity and who are Naval Reserve 
Officers on graduation, when their opposite 
numbers in the other services are not af- 
fected at all. 


Food for Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I include therein an 
editorial appearing on March 7, 1950, in 
the Daily Tribune, of Royal Oak, Mich., 
my home city. 

This editorial presents some solid 
thinking, the kind of thinking people 
should do when they go to the ballot 
box and express their opinions. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues in the House 
for their reading: 

PERSONALLY SPEAKING 
(By Floyd J. Miller) 
SOME MIDGET EDITORIALS 

Here are some news stories I thought im- 
portant, and the comment that could be 
stretched into a full column for every one. 
Lucky for both of us that time and space 
prevent. 

1. The National Labor Relations Board 
orders John L. Lewis to give up the pro- 
vision in the mine workers’ contract that 
provided they should work under the agreed- 
on conditions when able and willing. 

Imagine the mine operators saying they 
would pay a certain scale when able or will- 
ing. Or try to borrow somebody else’s 
money from a bank on a promise that you 
will pay it back as agreed, if able and willing. 
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2. General Motors earned more Profits. 
over $600,000,000—in 1949 than any 9), 
company ever made in a similar periog _ 

Although it certainly doesn’t look s 
the stockholders are still risking. Nobo, 
promises them anything. In any year When 
the company has big earnings the rest ,; 
the country benefits even more than +, 
stockholders. Last year the Governme, 
(that’s we, the people, or our representatives) 
received $400,000,000 in excise and other taxes 
from G. M. before there were profits, The 
company had to sell $5,00,000,000 worth ,» 
goods, compared with $2,500,000,000 in i934 
which meant billions in wages and purchases 
Of the $1,100,000,000 gross profits, the Gov. 
ernment took another cut of $500,000.00 jp 
corporation income taxes and individua! in. 
come taxes. That left $600,000,000 in spend. 
able income for the owners, many thousanq; 
in number. 

3. Phil Spitalny, on tour and on the ait 
with his all-girl band, reports that a latge 
share of his big fan mail is from soldiers 
and sailors thanking him for the hymns on 
the program. 

Our boys have souls and minds and a love 
for home in peace as well as wartime. 

4. The United States Government has de. 
cided it will try to get back some of the 
$37,500,000 it lent the Lustron Corp. to build 
prefabricated metal houses. It figures it 
will be lucky to get back 5 cents on the dollar, 

That’s your money the man is talking 
about; remember, income tax, cigarette tax 
movie tax, luggage tax, etc., etc., etc.? Men 
with little or no experience in the matters 
on which they pass judgment hand out this 
money. It is loaned too often because some- 
body thinks it would be a good thing. But 
that somebody risks your money, never his 
own, 

5. Most doctors cure disease, but some 
make it worse, a University of Colorado psy- 
chiatrist contends. The offenders have not 
grown up; they inflict their immaturity on 
their patients. 

Another complication society has been too 
busy to attend to. The medical profession 
itself could pay some attention to it. If 
our more successful citizens would help rem- 
edy defects in our system there would be 
less attempt by the Government boys to take 
it all over. 

6. An Australian publication comments on 
President Truman’s point 4 program for 
assisting the undeveloped regions of the 
world. It asks, “How far is today’s Ameri- 
can equipped and adjusted to live happily 
outside of America?” 

Most Americans are childlike in their igno- 
rance on this point. They assume that the 
rest of the world thinks and reacts as they do 
It doesh’t. Any adventures abroad should be 
preceded by a study of the target and of ones 
ability to adjust himself to new living condi- 
tions and a different way of acting. People 
do not always think Americans are pure and 
simple-minded. 


0 Now, 


Taxation Without Representation 
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F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it ' 
heartening and refreshing to find an area 
which is wide-awake to the rights and 
welfare of peoples far distant but suP- 
posedly living under the same way ° 
life and the same protective laws of the 
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land. SO that the residents of Wash- 
noton, D. C., and the Territories of our 
tion may know how the people of my 
rict fee . about such problems as home 
» for he District of Columbia and 
-atehood for Alaska and Hawaii, under 
ave to extend my remarks, I submit 
~owewith a recent editorial from the 
Grand Junction Daily Sentinel, one of 
e leading daily newspapers of the 


Ins 






the 
West: 
TaxaTION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 
One of the injustices against which the 


early American colonists revolted was taxa- 

“ ut representation. Yet today there 
e der our flag many peoples—on both 
ame and colonial soil—paying tribute in 
‘i xes to our Federal Government who have 

representation in that Government. 

The most flagrant and inconsistent ex- 
mple of this un-American practice is found, 
f 2 ices, in our Nation’s capital, where 
ate Americans not only preach but 
¢ fy democracy. The citizens of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have no more direct voice in 
their municipal government than the people 
of Czechoslovakia now have in their national 
government. Instead, the affairs of Wash- 

,zton are directed by Congress through 
sree commirsioners of its choosing. In 
other words outsiders govern the people of 
Washington who can not even vote for the 
Members of Congress who rule them—and 
also tax them, 

This policy of taxation without represen- 
tation is also followed in dealing with our 
Territories, Hawaii and Alaska, both of which 
are now seeking statehood. Each of these 
pay huge amounts in taxes to the Federal 
Government each year yet have no real 
representation in Congress, only delegates 
without a vote. Debates on the current 
atatehood bills revealed that last year Hawaii 
paid into our Federal Treasury $90,824,693, 
which was more than any one of 11 States 
paid in; yet Hawaiians paying these taxes, 
after 50 years of colonial or Territorial 

atus, have had and still have no represen- 
tation in the Congress that taxes them. 

No wonder peoples of the recently born 
republics say they cannot adopt the Amer- 
ican system because it is so “theoretical and 
paradoxical.” We gained our own inde- 
pendence in revolt against taxation with- 
out representation; yet expect these present 
colonials to remain loyal to us while we prac- 
ice against them what we held was rank 
injustice when it was practiced against us. 
To the credit of the House of Representatives 
it has approved statehood measures for 
Alaska and Hawaii, though the Senate may 
y—if not refuse—approval, as has been 
le my in granting home rule to Washing- 
1, D. C. 

















Tribute to the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


_ Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
‘o extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
= ‘ude the following editorial from the 
‘ashington Evening Star of March 23, 
1950: 
TRIBUTE TO FBI 

_ When an economy-minded House Appro- 
ae Cc mmittee gives a Government 
are | the additional money it asks for 
numends a salary raise for its head 
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besides, there must be a reason. Benefici- 
aries of this extraordinary treatment by a 
group which has not hesitated to wield the 
ax on many other agencies were the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and its long-time Di- 
rector, J. Edgar Hoover. The reason for the 
committee’s attitude is not hard to find. It 
lies in the FBI's remarkable record as a pro- 
tector of the Nation’s security in this cold- 
war era of spying and counterspying. 

The committee, without a quibble, ap- 
proved Mr. Hoover’s request for $4,800,000 in 
additional funds with which to hire 700 more 
employees, including 325 new agents. In 
granting the full $57,400,000 asked by the 
FBI for the next fiscal year, the committee 
said it “does not feel justified in reducing the 
estimates of this Bureau in view of condi- 
tions at home and abroad.” The new em- 
ployees will help the FBI to reduce the back- 
log of nearly 14,000 pending security investi- 
gations. The committee aztreed that such 
cases are too important to suffer any delay 
in searching out the facts. 

The action of the committee is indicative 
of the high esteem in which the FBI is held 
at the Capitol and elsewhere as a result of its 
effective warfare on potential fifth colum- 
nists in the Government and outside of it. 
It has waged this difficult warfare without re- 
sort to witch-hunting tactics, without any 
semblance of police-state tendencies and 
without succumbing to political or other 
pressures. The FBI and Mr. Hoover well de- 
serve the tribute implicit in the House com- 
mittee’s recommendation that both the Bu- 
reau and its Director be given more money 
for their outstanding work. 





Money for Social Security Safe as Rock 
of Gibraltar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article from the 
newspaper Labor of Saturday, February 
18, 1950: 


MONEY For SocIAL SECURITY SAFE AS ROCK OF 
GIBRALTAR—FINANCIAL PAPER EXPOSES FALSE 
PROPAGANDA WHICH MADE BENEFICIARIES UN- 
EASY—INTERESTS RAIL WORKERS — UNCLE 
Sam Has INVESTED PRECIOUS RESERVES IN 
BEsT SECURITIES IN THE WORLD 


Labor takes its hat off to the Wall Street 
Journal. That mnewspaper’s views. differ 
widely from Labor’s on many subjects, but 
the “WSJ” rendered a great public service by 
presenting conspicuously, on its editorial 
page, a devastating exposure of a hoary old 
propaganda fake which has worried millions 
of railroaders, other workers and their wives. 

That fake is the vicious “yarn’’ that Uncle 
Sam has made off with the money workers 
contribute to the social security and rail- 
road retirement “reserve funds,” so the 
money won't be there to pay the workers’ 
pensions in old age. 

Of course, Labor has exposed the falsity of 
that propaganda a hundred times, but the 
old fake continued to spread its slimy trail 
in newspapers from coast to coast. Finally 
outraged and “fed up,” the Wall Street paper 
let loose its blast. 


SAME WITH RAIL FUND 


The Journal discussed only the social se- 
curity old-age and survivors insurance pen- 
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sion system, or OASI, but its remarks are 
equally true of the railroad retirement 
system, which has the same sort of reserve 
fund, handled in exactly the same way. 

“Letters to this newspaper,” the Journal 
says, “show that misunderstanding of the 
OASI reserve fund is still widespread. 

“Many persons still believe what some in- 
surance company Officials asserted in the 
middie 1930's, that the reserve fund, in- 
vested in United States bonds, was a fiction, 
and could result in the cost of pensions 
being paid twice over.’ 

The insurance Officials made that charge 
because they were then trying to prevent 
passage of the Social Security Act, by hook 
or crook. But, the Journal continues: 

“Those insurance company men have long 
since realized their error.” In 1945, a com- 
mittee representing the three principal as- 
sociations of life-insurance companies re- 
canted and publicly took the fake charge 
back. 

The Journal quotes the insurance men’s 
lengthy confession, but points out that it 
is in too heavy language for the average per- 
son to understand. 

The truth, the Wall Street paper declares, 
was put in clearer terms by the Senate 
Finance Committee’s advisory council on 
social security, composed of 17 business- 
men, economics professors, labor union rep- 
resentatives and insurance company execu- 
tives. In 1948, this council said: 





“INSURANCE FIRMS BUY UNITED STATES BONDS 


“We do not agree with those who criticize 
investment of the OASI reserve in Govern- 
ment bonds. Actually, such investment is 
as reasonable and proper as the investment 
by life-insurance companies of their own 
reserve funds in Government securities. 

“The investment of old-age-insurance 
funds in Government securities does not 
mean that people will be taxed twice for 
the same benefits, as has been charged.” 

The council then gave a mathematical 
example showing that if the social-security or 
railroad-retirement fund did not own the 
Government bonds, the bonds would be 
owned by somebody else, bankers or pri- 
vate investors, who would get the interest on 
the bonds if the pension reserve funds did 
not. 

Hence the cost to general taxpayers would 
be the same, and workers would lose the 
Government-bond interest which now helps 
to increase the fund to pay their pensions. 


REPEATS STALE ERRORS 


Then the Journal says the Brookings In- 
stitution, a Washington research organiza- 
tion financed by big business interests, re- 
cently published a book which repeats the 
stale errors about the OASI trust fund. Its 
authors make the following untrue state- 
ment: 

“The OASI trust fund is invested in Fed- 
eral Government securities. Since the 
money is used by the Government in meet- 
ing its regular expenditure requirements, no 
real reserve is created. The obligations of 
the Government do not represent assets. 
The trust fund is thus a fiction.” 

In other words, the Wall Street Journal 
points out, the Brookings book makes one 
or both of two assertions. 

One is that the bonds in the OASI reserve 
fund have no value, and hence are different 
from all other Government bonds. The sec- 
ond is that all Government bonds are 
worthless. 

The first assertion is ridiculous, the 
Journal explains, because all Government 
bonds are the same. Either all “represent 
real assets,” or all are worthless. 

As a matter of fact, the Journal continues, 
if it were possible to divide Government 
bonds into two categcries, the bonds in the 
pension reserve funds would have to be as- 
signed a superior rating as assets 
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BACKED BY UNCLE SAM 


“They are the property of many millions 
of citizens, most of whom have little or noth- 
ing else to protect them from destitution in 
their old age. 

“If this portion of the (Government) debt 
has no existence as assets, the remainder of 
the $252,000,000,000 debt doesn’t exist either.” 

For these reasons, the Journal concludes, 
the Brookings book’s propaganda that the 
Government bonds in the pension reserve 
have less value than fresh toilet paper is 
wholly false. 

“The value of these bonds, like that of all 
other Government bonds, is assured by the 
Government's power to assess all the trade 
and industry of the country, for whatever 
it takes to pay the obligations. 

“It is impossible to assert rationally that 
part of the national debt is rubbish and the 
rest is prime investments.” 

Of course, all that is known to life-insur- 
ance companies and bankers and other pri- 
vate investors. They would be delighted to 
pay more than par for the 3 percent inter- 
est bonds Uncle Sam puts in the social se- 
curity and railroad retirement reserve 
funds. But no private investor can get Gov- 
ernment bonds paying that much interest. 
Such extraordinary Government bonds are 
sold only to the social security and railroad 
retirement reserves. 

Labor repeats the Wall Street Journal is 
entitled to a resounding pat on the back for 
having printed this splendid exposé of a 
most despicable piece of propaganda. 


Uncle Sam Doesn’t Fumble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial appearing in the 
Mt. Vernon (Ohio) News which shows 
the United States is paying more than its 
share of various expenses of the urgani- 
zations to which it belongs. If we care- 
fully study this editorial we will find one 
of numerous reasons why our taxes are so 
high and why our debt is so great. 

The editorial follows: 


UNCLE SAM DOESN’T PUMBLE 


Uncle Sam doesn’t do any fumbling when 
it comes to picking up the check for the 
expenses of the numerous organizations to 
which he belongs. 

He pays—expects to and is expected to by 
Other nations which are fellow members. 

For instance, the United States pays $22,- 
210,257 yearly for its membership in the 
United Nations and various allied organiza- 
tions. That is 35 percent of the total cost; 
the rest of the world foots the bill for the 
remainder. 

And this country’s annual assessment for 
the cost of maintaining the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund is $25,000,000, or 
72 percent of the total. 

Participation in the Palestine refugee re- 
lief effort costs this country $8,000,000 
annually, or 65 percent of the total. 

The cost of membership in the inter- 
American organizations to which the United 
States belongs is $8,000,000 a year, or 65 
percent of the total. 

And this policy is maintained in all of the 
international organizations to which the 
United States has a part and there are 47 of 
them. This country pays 47 percent of the 


expenses of these 47 organizations. And the 
United States is considering joining three 
more. 

The bill for our share of the expenses 
of these 47 activities is more than $114,- 
000,000 a year. 

In addition there are the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund to which 
this country has pledged nearly $6,000,000,000. 

Of course, the role of the United States in 
world affairs has increased tremendously 
since World War II; of course, the American 
people want to meet their responsibilities, 
and, of course, they want to pay their share, 
in any movement designed for world better- 
ment. 

But, doesn’t it appear as though we are 
doing more than our share? 

The American people—some 150,000,000 
in number—are paying almost half of the 
expenses of maintaining 47 organizations; 
the more than two billion in the rest of the 
world take care of the remainder. 

And there is the probability that we are 
not getting the best possible result from use 
of these millions of dollars. 

The Hoover Commission report says that, 
because of the great increase in this coun- 
try’s participation in world affairs, at least 
46 of the 50 major departments and agencies 
in the executive branch have been drawn 
into foreign affairs to some extent, whereas 
foreign affairs used to be almost exclusively 
a State Department function. 

A Senate subcommittee has said this 
change has resulted in “interdepartmental 
jealousies and rivalries” which have produced 
a lack of coordination. 

This committee reported that there is 
“no single crystallized process for securing 
interdepartmental coordination in the for- 
mulation of presentation of United States 
policy with respect to international organ- 
izations.” 

Part of the blame was placed on the White 
House, the committee charging that the ex- 
ecutive office ef the President has failed to 
define the relative roles and authority of 
the State Department and other agencies. 

The amount of money spent in these in- 
ternational activities is unimportant; the 
fact that the United States is paying much 
more than its share is neither of any great 
importance but results are important. 

And results are far from satisfactory, as is 
indiceted by the state the world is in today. 

Possibly at least some of the lack of re- 
suits is to be accounted for in the manner 
in which the money is spent and in which 
the activities are handled. 

The mere spending of money rarely does 
any good; to make the spending worth while, 
to accomplish beneficial results, expenditures 
must be intelligently made and with a defi- 
nite aim in view. 


Shipyard Unemployment and a Neg- 
lected Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, the Sev- 
enty-fourth Congress and the President, 
some 14 years ago, established a mer- 
chant marine policy for the United 
States. The wisdom of this policy was 
proven beyond the remotest doubt and 
demonstrated to an extent that is real- 
ized by few long-range governmental de- 
cisions. This policy stood the test of an 
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unprecedented war that encircled th, 
earth and probably placed more ¢e. 
mands in 4 years upon the United States 
merchant marine than had been imposeq 
during the entire previous maritime his. 
tory of the United States, 

This great, forward-looking policy was 
the fundamental principle upon which 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was 
based. It was embodied in the opening 
declaration of that act and implemente; 
by its subsequent provisions. Therefore 
I believe it is most appropriate at this 
time to read and insert here the deelara. 
tion of United States merchant marine 
policy, formulated and adopted by Cop. 
gress, which is the very basis for our dis. 
cussion kere. I quote from the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936: 

TITLE I. DECLARATION OF PoLicy 

Sec. 101. It is necessary for the nationa) 
defense and development of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine (a) sufficient 
to carry its domestic water-borne commerce 
and a substantial portion of the water-borne 
export and import foreign commerce of the 
United States, and to provide shipping serv- 
ice on all routes essential for maintaining 
the flow of such domestic and foreign water. 
borne commerce at all times, (b) capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxiliary 
in time of war or national emergency, (c) 
owned and operated under the United States 
flag by citizens of the United States insofar 
as may be practicable, and (d) composed of 
the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States, and manned with a trained and 
efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the United States 
to foster the development and encourage the 
maintenance of such a merchant marine. 


The principles I have just quoted had 
as much to do with the winning the 
Second World War as any other single 
factor. The implementation of the policy 
by ship-construction programs and ade- 
quate appropriations resulted in placing 
60,000,000 tons of United States merchant 
shipping in operation and in extending 
to the remote corners of the earth vast 
supply lines to battle areas in every con- 
tinent and in every climate. We would 
have been practically incapable of wag- 
ing total war without this gigantic mer- 
chant marine which not only supplied our 
armed forces, but brought back essential 
strategic raw materials for the fabrica- 
tion of the highly complex sinews of mod- 
ern war. 

It is for us to be rededicated to this 
wise policy; I say rededicated because our 
Government seems to have forgotten too 
soon the lessons of the immediate past. 

The present condition of our entire 
merchant marine, beginning with the 
ship-building industry, indicates neglect. 
Most of our yards have been closed down, 
while an indispensable army of trained 
ship builders are unemployed. These 
men have been compelled to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere and, unless Congress 
takes action immediately, their skills may 
be lost to this basic industry. 

In the absence of a substantial long- 
range new-construction program, Wé 
should keep in the best possible condi- 
tion the ships in our laid-up merchant 
fleet upon which we must rely in event 
of an emergency. 1 

There are 2,000 of such reserve ships 
which need overhauling and recondition- 
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ing from time to time. Congress should 
appropriate sufficient money to provide 
for this work. No money could be bet- 
ter spent. A vital factor in our peaceful 
commerce and security would be pre- 
served while the essential organization 
of shipbuilding trades would be kept in- 
tact and not scattered, as it is now, so 
widely as to impair seriously our well- 
being. 

In my district and all along the east 
and west coasts, the shipbuilding indus- 
try is at a standstill while the men who 
trained over 1,750,000 shipyard workers 
to build 60,000,000 tons of war merchant 
shipping are experiencing unemploy- 
ment and hardships. 

It should and will be our objective, 
not only to provide for repairs to the 
land-up fleet, but to plan a long-range 
new-construction program of modern, 
fast, cargo ships. 

We who were first in world shipping 
are losing our coveted place. We have 
only a little over a million of the 10,0C0,- 
000 tons of new-ship construction now 
under way or on order among the mari- 
time nations of the world. 

It behooves us to look back upon the 
tragic year of 1940 when Hitler over- 
ran Europe and almost conquered Brit- 
ain. Our security then hung upon a 
slender thread for if Britain had been 
conquered by Hitler, the shipbuilding 
capacity of our enemies would have out- 
weighed our resources by 6 to 1. 

For this reason we must be aware 
constantly of our merchane marine. If 
we neglect it, experience has shown in 
years just past we will place ourselves 
in great jeopardy. Wisdom counsels us 
to keep prepared eternally. 





Federal Subsidies Are Varied, Widespread, 
and Costly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a talk before the Rotary Club of 
Wilmington, Del., a few weeks ago the 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware, the Honorable JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
presented one of the finest discussions of 
Federal Government subsidies which it 
ae been my pleasure to hear or to 
read, 

So that all Members of the Congress 
and citizens throughout the Nation may 
have the opportunity to study and ana- 
lyze this serious and critical situation, I 
am including the full text of Senator 
WILLIAms’ talk as a part of my remarks, 

Mr. Speaker, as the Senator so ably 
pointed out, we have witnessed during 
recent years a growing tendency on the 
part of the American people to expect 
the Federal Government to underwrite 
functions which previously were rec- 
ognized as individual or local responsi- 
bilities. Now, however, there is striking 
evidence that the American people are 
Seriously alarmed and have come to rec- 
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ognize this principle of subsidization as 
a threat to our established economic sys- 
tem. 

Although attention has recently been 
focused principally on agricultural sub- 
sidies, Senator WILLIAMs has emphasized 
the fact that Federal subsidies are varied, 
widespread and costly. He has pointed 
up the fact that Federal subsidies are 
going not only to farmers and agricul- 
tural interests, but also to air lines, rail- 
roads, newspapers, corporations, mari- 
time enterprises, mining industries, 
banking institutions, State and local gov- 
ernments and others. 

By reason of certain bookkeeping 
methods and the shuffling of accounts 
from one Government agency to another, 
the total and tremendous cost of Federal 
subsidies has been largely concealed from 
those who pay this cost—the Nation’s 
overburdened taxpayers. Senator WIL- 
LIAMS has pointed out, Mr. Speaker, that 
during the past 14 years Federal grants 
and subsidies to States, municipalities, 
corporations, and individuals have to- 
taled approximately $43,000,000,000. So 
that the taxpayers may more clearly and 
more easily understand this cost, the 
Senator has further stated that this rep- 
resents about $1,250 for each family in 
the country. 

In view of this situation, Mr. Speaker, 
it is evident that the most serious 
thought, attention and consideration of 
the Congress and of the people must be 
given to the matter of Federal grants 
and subsidies. 

The text of Senator Wrtuiams’ talk 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN J. 
WILLIAMS, OF DELAWARE, AT THE ROTARY 
CLUB, WILMINGTON, DEL., FEBRUARY 9, 1950 


During recent years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of us, the American 
people, to expect the Government to under- 
write those functions which were once recog- 
nized as our individual responsibilities. 

This trend has expanded until today a sub- 
stantial percentage of our annual expendi- 
tures can be attributed to the cost of these 
subsidies. 

With our Government confronted as it is 
today with another huge deficit and the 
threat of a greatly increased tax rate, the 
American people are at last becoming alarmed 
and are beginning to recognize this principle 
of subsidizing as a threat to our economic 
system. 

As evidence of this, we in Congress are be- 
ing approached on the streets back home and 
are receiving volumes of letters urging a 
drastic reduction in government expendi- 
tures and a balanced budget. Practically all 
of these letters express criticism of some form 
of government subsidy. 

If we were to conduct a poll of the Ameri- 
can citizens, asking the question as to wheth- 
er or not we should eliminate government 
subsidies, I think that the overwhelming re- 
sponse would be in the affirmative. I venture 
to say that if we were to conduct a poll of the 
members of the Rotary Club here today, we 
would receive an even more enthusiastic vote 
to abolish them. 

Yet I wonder if we are not overlooking the 
fact that during the recent years this princi- 
ple of government subsidies has expanded 
until today it has become an accepted part 
of our economic system. 

The question is often raised as to whether 
or not, in a show-down, the American people 
would back up their representatives in Con- 
gress for an abolishment of this principle. 

Sure—everybody would agree that all Gov- 
ernment subsidy or support programs should 
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be repealed—all except those which directly 
afiect them. 

The most of this criticism against Govern- 
men* subsidies is leveled against the Gov- 
ernment farm-support program. The reason 
for this is that the Government’s support of 
agricultural products directly affects not only 
the American farmer but also the budget of 
the millions of American housewives. 


It is this program and its operations which 
I wish to discuss briefly here today. I have 
never been a supporter of the Administra- 
tion’s existing program of high farm sup- 
ports; yet I want it made very clear that I 
do not consider the farm-support program 
any more threatening to our economic sys- 
tem than any other form of government sub- 
sidy. I shall merely discuss it here today 
since its operations do so vitally affect 
everyone. 

Unfortunately, during the recent years this 
principle of Government subsidies has ex- 
panded in various fields until today practi- 
cally everybody is affected, and I call your 
attention to the fact that in many instances 
those who are most vocal in their criticism 
of the farm-support program are themselves 
recipients of some form of Government 
subsidies. 

As an example of how this principle has 
expanded to embrace many segments of our 
economic system, I cite a few examples. 

For instance, the owners and officials of 
the air lines in this country would no doubt 
agree that the principle of Government sub- 
sidies is vicious; yet they are perfectly willing 
to accept subsidies from the Government 
amounting to many millions of dollars an- 
nually—subsidies which, in effect, guarantee 
their operations against loss. 

Our American railroads were built and de- 
veloped years ago under the principle of Gov- 
ernment subsidies. Large grants of land 
were given to the promoters in the early 
stages of development. Today these same 
railroad lines are still accepting their subsi- 
dies for carrying mail. 

Our American newspaper system has been 
rather critical of the principle of Govern- 
ment subsidies in general, particularly the 
subsidy as related to the farm-support pro- 
gram. Yet I do not recall a single instance 
where the members of the press have ob- 
jected to their own subsidy in the form of 
low postage rates, nor do they object to the 
special earmarking of over $100,000,000 of 
the ECA funds to be used to subsidize the 
distribution of American newspapers in con- 
tinental Europe. 

If we were to conduct a poll of the leading 
corporations in this country—a group which 
surely believes in the principle of free enter- 
prise—I venture to say that almost without 
exception they would express opposition to 
the principle of Government support prices. 
Still we find that a large number of this 
same group have endorsed President Tru- 
man’s point 4 program which is merely a 
plan to let the American taxpayer guarantee 
the investments of the American corpora- 
tions in foreign countries. 

We find that our merchant marine—an- 
other division of our free-enterprise system— 
is perfectly willing to have the Government 
continue underwriting a large percentage of 
the cost of the construction of its ships, nor 
do they object to our Government’s annual 
contribution of several million dollars to 
subsidize the operations of these same vesseis. 

We hear a lot of discussion among promi- 
nent men, many of whom are identified with 
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our State and local governments, expressing 
grave concern over the encroachment of the 
the Federal Government upon the rights of 
the individual States; yet in many instances 


we find that these same officials are clamor- 
ing for more and more Federal aid for the 
construction of our State highways, our pub- 
lic schools, our hospitals, and in many other 
fields which were formerly recognized as in- 
herent State functions. 
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Our western mining industry has been 
successful during the past 2 years, follow- 
ing a rather bitter fight on the floor of the 
Senate, in having legislation passed whereby 
the Government will support the price of 
their products, This subsidy, amounting to 
several million dollars annually, is also at 
the expense of the taxpayers. 

Even our children, from the day they enter 
the public schools, become recipients of Gov- 
ernment subsidies by virtue of the fact that 
our Federal Government makes annual con- 
tributions of several millions to the school- 
lunch programs. 

One of the most conservative groups in 
this country is the American bankers; yet 
they have no objection to the policy of the 
Government guaranteeing a support at par 
under all Government bonds, thereby pro- 
tecting their huge investments. 

These are not all, but I have cited them 
as examples in order that while I discuss the 
farm support program here this afternoon, 
you will realize that farm subsidies are only 
a@ small part of the over-all subsidy picture. 

In order that the administration’s farm 
program might be appraised in its true light 
from the standpoint of the three most inter- 
ested parties, namely, the farmer, the con- 
sumer, and the oft-times forgotten taxpayer, 
I shall outline as briefly as possible a few 
pertinent facts regarding its operations. 

First of all from the standpoint of a tax- 
payer I want to explode completely the fan- 
tastic claims of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Brannan, that this program is not costing 
the taxpayers any money. 

While the Secretary of Agriculture will now 
admit that this program might be costing a 
little money, it was only last year that he 
issued this statement: 

“Support prices do cost money sometimes, 
even though it is true that CCC at present 
has a lifetime profit rather than loss on this 
type of operation.” 

(The Commodity Credit Corporation is the 
Government corporation which finances the 
farm support program. It is also the Govern- 
ment corporation which is now asking for an 
additional $2,000,000,000 without having ren- 
dered to Congress its annual audit reports for 
1946, 1947, 1948, or 1949, as is required by law. 
It is also the Government corporation which 
was charged last year, in the Comptroller 
General's annual audit report for the period 
ended June 30, 1945, with having spent $366,- 
000,000 for which no accounting was avail- 
able, and which is still unexpiained.) 

Knowing full well that this fantastic claim 
could not possibly be true, I directed a letter 
to the Bureau of the Budget on February 1 
of last year, asking this simple question: 

“Would you please furnish me at the 
earliest possible date the net results, from a 
taxpayer's standpoint, of the operations of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation since its 
inception in 1933?” 

On February 9, 1949, I received a reply 
from Mr. F. J. Lawton, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, in which he com- 
pletely denied that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had made a profit and stated 
that the net loss sustained by the Corpora- 
tion since its organization in October 1933, 
was $3,890,891,170. 

In this same letter Mr. Lawton pointed out 
that the only way the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was able to show a surplus of $55,- 
000,000 in its operations was by including as 
income the nearly $4,000,000,000 appropria- 
tions it had received from Congress. 

I might say that the farm-support program 
is not the only subsidy program in which an 
attempt is made to conceal the true cost from 
the taxpayers. This erroneous practice of 
concealing losses by shuffling accounts from 
one Government agency to another seems to 
be the rule rather than the exception. 

We are only kidding ourselves when we 
claim that the farm program or any of the 


other subsidy programs is not being oper- 
ated at the expense of the taxpayers. 

It has always been my contention that 
high support prices under agricultural 
commodities will not solve the long-range 
problem of the American farmer. On the 
contrary, a continuation of high support 
prices under Agriculture will inevitably lead 
to disaster. 

A lot of oratory has been wasted on the 
question of whether the farmers are en- 
titled to 60 percent, 75 percent, or 90 percent 
of parity, with some politicians advocating 
100 percent. 

What is the meaning of this sacred word 
“parity?” I question that there is a single 
Member of Congress who can define this 
term without referring to the law, and I 
doubt very much that there is a single 
individual in either the Congress or in the 
Department of Agriculture who can twice 
figure the same parity on any agricultural 
commodity. 

If you will read the definition of parity as 
written in the law today, you will find that 
it has taken almost as many words for the 
Department of Agriculture to define this 
little word as it did for our forefathers to 
write the entire Declaration of Independence, 
Still no one can understand it. 

So instead of discussing this program in 
terms of the unknown factor “parity,” I pro- 
pose to reduce it to language we all under- 
stand—dollars and cents. 

I shall quote a few facts from two charts 
which I have with me. The first chart 
shows the total investment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in all commodi- 
ties as of December 31, 1949, including in- 
ventories and those under loan. The second 
chart shows the price at which these com- 
modities are being supported and gives a 
comparison of the support price with the 
average 10-year price received by the farmer 
for the same commodities. 


CCC inventories loan commitments as of 
Dec. 31, 1949 


Commodity Quantity Value 


Tobacco 
Cotton 
W heat 


$151, 891, 629 
955, 109, 372 
996, 719, 026 
111, 337, 600 

88, 344, 527 
713, 128, 735 


89, 317, 233 


42, 859, 926 
35, 088, 096 


pounds..| 367, 258, 290 
bales_. 6, 036, 588 
bushels_.| 465, 266, 944 
pounds..| 394, 827, 620 
bushels..} 13, 943, 222 
do__..| 510, 654, 685 
Dried (210,000,000 
dozen) .-pounds..| 69, 036, 207 
Dry edible beans... 
hundredweight.. 4, 850, 795 
....--bushels_.| 24, 626, 019 
(750,000,000 
------pounds..} 799,300 | 27,399, 460 
ee i, 59, 4518, 797 

iets 53, 510, 467 

320, 004, 449 


eggs 


Barley..... 
Dried milk 
quarts) .... 


Other 





\3, 645, 129, 317 
| 


Support levels and 10-year average prices 
received by farmers on commodities now 
being supported by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation 


—_— 


Support 
price 
(actual 
price) ! 


10-year average 
price received 
by farmers 
1940-49 


Commodity 


Corn... bushels. 
PORRUME .50ccconss pounds... . 105 
Wheat bushels... 1, 95 
Potatoes...........-..00 96 
Cotton pounds. 
Wool, shorn ein atts . 406 
Tobacco, flue-cured_..do-__-. 2, 363 
bushels... ; 98 
pounds... - 498 
NN ae ae dozen.. . 366 
Hogs, March 1950 
hundredweight.. 15, 20 


$1. 40 $1. 16 

. 0755 
1.49 
1,24 

- 225 


1 Support levels listed are those most recently an- 
nounced. 1949 support price listed if 1950 program not 
yet announced. 

3 1939-48 average. 


No one can dispute the fact that if the 
Government continues this policy of main. 
taining artificially high prices on certain 
agricultural commodities, it inevitably igs 
going to lead to a choice of one of two things: 

1, Either we must launch a program of 
wholesale destruction of food such as the 
world has never known; or 

2. We must place the farmers of this Na. 
tion under strict controls of a bureaucracy 
with adequate powers to enforce acreage and 
marketing quotas. 

To attempt the former would be such a 
wanton waste of the taxpayers’ money that 
the Federal Treasury could not stand the 
pressure. 

To attempt the second would mean the 
complete regimentation and socialization of 
American agriculture, 

During the past 14 years our country has 
given away in grants and subsidies to States, 
municipalities, corporations, and individuals 
a sum total of $43,000,000,000. That means 
more than $1,250 for each family, 

Now, whenever any individual or political 
entity accepts from the Federal Government 
such financial assistance in the form of 
grants, gratuities, or subsidies, then that in- 
dividual or political entity must of necessity 
relinquish to the Federal Government many 
freedoms guaranteed under our Constitution, 

We are selling our birthright for the pro- 
verbial mess of pottage. And unfortunately, 
this price, this tremendous price, given in 
exchange for Federal assistance, is ofttimes 
not recognized by the recipient until it is 
too late. Then the recipient suddenly real- 
izes that the cost of this assistance is the 
loss of our original American freedom and 
the substitution therefor of a socialistic form 
of government. 

If we continue the destruction of a sound 
fiscal policy for political expediency by com- 
plying with the requests of every pressure 
group in our own country and the requests 
of every foreign country, we shall soon find 
ourselves in the same category as those coun- 
tries in the past—countries which were rich 
and prosperous and powerful, but which have 
now passed into oblivion. And then the last 
hope of civilization shall have perished. 

This country of ours was established and 
developed into its greatness by our fore- 
fathers who operated under the principle 
that it was their duty to support the Gov- 
ernment and not the duty of the Govern- 
ment to support the people. 

As a result of their hard work and sacrifices 
they have handed down to us our birthright 
of freedom. 

Let us never forget the wise words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin who said, “He who trades 
freedom for security will lose both.” 


Home Rule for North Atlantic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Association of Highway Offi- 
cials of the North Atlantic States: 

Home RULE 


Whereas the member States of the Asso- 
ciation of Highway Officials of the North 
Atlantic States recognize their responsibil- 
ities in administering the highway obliga- 
tions; and 











thereas the highway officials of the re- 
cpective 11 States and the District of Co- 
tambia have proved their ability to handle 
‘noir jobs properly over the many years of 
their existence; and 
“whereas the member States have men 
+h extensive training in the fundamental 
" advanced problems of technical and 
istrative procedures who have proved 
‘ qualifications to expend Federal and 
cate funds in the best interests of the 
nig y users; and 
reas the trend has been definitely in- 
for increased Federal expansion and 
nation in the administration of State 
1y problems as reflected by the in- 
in the Federal Government’s over- 
cost for the administration of the high- 
» program, particularly in the face of 
reased highway production which should 
lly reflect lower percentages of over- 
head cost: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Association of High- 
icials of the North Atlantic States 
eC lf as of the definite opinion that 
he member States’ highway problems can 
pest be solved at the State levels with a 
1 regulation from the Federal 
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The foregoing is a true copy of a reso- 

n unanimously adopted at a meeting of 

the Association of Highway Officials of the 

North Atlantic States held in New York 
City on February 23, 1950. 


A. Lee GROVER, 
Secretary, Association of Highway 
Officials of the North Atlantic 
States. 


Significance of the Changing Characteris- 
tics of Agriculture to Farm Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, extension economist 
and professor of agricultural economics, 
Texas A. & M. College, at. conference of 
directors and secretary-treasurers of 
Production Credit. Associations of Texas, 
January 23-25, 1950, Houston, Tex.: 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGING CHARACTERIS- 


ICS OF AGRICULTURE TO FARM FINANCE 
(By Dr. Tyrus R. Timm) 


A person's figure changes through the 
ears, requiring at intervals new styles, new 

‘terials, and different accessories to bring 
out its best points. Agriculture's figure 
changes too, and must be clothed at different 
stages of its growth and development with 
the style which will bring out its best points. 
‘hus today and in the years ahead agri- 
‘ure May need drastically different acces- 
and aids to maintain good incomes and 
Standards of living upon the farms and 
les Of Texas than was true in 1934, when 
pr om tion credit associations were first 
/ You who are farmer-directors now take 
*r the full reins of the 36 production credit 
“ions in Texas, In my opinion, then, 
“ative that you understand and ap- 
the terrific changes which have 
pia € in agriculture between the years 
a Ye when the Government stepped in, 
re ~ ov, When you take over. 

~ Ss significant also that Federal produc- 
and price supports on a large 
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scale are reentering the economic scene at 
the same time you assume complete com- 
mand of your associations. The original en- 
trance of these controls was about the same 
time that the federally sponsored production 
credit associations made their appearance. 
But their second debut may have vastly 
greater implications in the present farm 
economy, and consequently are of particular 
significance to farm credit leaders. 

Let us examine these contrasts and devel- 
opments to note their importance to you di- 
rectors, both as lenders and borrowers, and 
particularly as farm leaders tremendously 
interested in the economic, political, and so- 
cial welfare of farm and ranch families of this 
State. 


1. THE RAPID INCREASE IN THE COMMERCIALIZA- 
TION OF AGRICULTURE 


One of the really significant developments 
in the figure of agriculture since 1934 has 
been its growing commercialization. Agri- 
culture is currently characterized by bigger 
investments, greatly increased cash produc- 
tion and living costs, and much more depend- 
ency upon the market place than was the 
case 16 years ago. 

An example will indicate the magnitude of 
this trend toward greater commercialization. 
The costs in farming last year were higher 
than the gross farm income of farmers and 
ranchmen across this country for any year 
up to 1942. Of course, gross incomes, too, 
have risen considerably during this 16-year 
period and up until a couple of years ago, 
rose faster than costs. Therefore, the im- 
pact of thes> high costs on the whole has not 
caused serious financial difficulties. How- 
ever, it will probably do so if prices of farm 
products continue to settle faster than prices 
of things farmers buy—and they are ex- 
pected to do just that. 

In the case of cash operating expenses, 
farmers and ranchmen spent some $5,000,- 
000,000 in 1934, in contrast with an expendi- 
ture of nearly 18 billions in 1949. So, for 
every $5 on the average spent in 1934 for 
feed, fertilizer, and other operating items, 
$18 was being spent in 1949. Particularly 
significant is the fact that these costs have 
continued upward since the war. While net 
farm incomes for the Nation as a whole 
reached a peak in 1947, and has been drop- 
ping since, cash operating expenses the past 
2 years increased by $1,000,000,000. 

This is a matter of basic consideration for 
leaders in farm finance. Most farming sys- 
tems now are set up for a high degree of 
commercialization, and it would be very 
difficult to rearrange their operations without 
substantial loss to the producers. With fixed 
costs and production costs running at record 
levels, the shift from intensive to more ex- 
tensive operations, which will be required 
under acreage controls, may result in a seri- 
ous increase in unit costs unless equally 
profitable alternatives can be found. Vol- 
ume is a very important cost factor. 

Credit leaders must also recognize that on 
many units there continues a _ situation 
which economists call capital rationing. 
That is to say, full use is not being made of 
the resources on these farms. Thus through 
a better balance and a fuller utilization of 
the farming system an additional in- 
come, more than offsetting the interest 
charges, is still possible. The needs of these 
units must not be overlooked in our current 
policy of growing cautiousness regarding the 
extension of credit. 


2. THE GROWING INTERDEPENDENCE OF BUSINESS 
AND AGRICULTURE 

Naturally, this crowing commercialization 
which has brought about a decrease in the 
number of farms and ranches and an in- 
crease in the size of operations as well as 
an increase in items purchased in town for 
better living and better production, has also 
resulted in a closer interdependence of busi- 
ness and agriculture; in fact, of town and 
country as a whole. 
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A glance around the square or down the 
main street of your home town will prove 
to you the growing commercialization of 
agriculture and its attendant relationships 
with business. As you look around, com- 
pare what you see with 1934. How many 
more feed stores are there? How many 
more farm-equipment dealers? To what 
extent have veterinary supplies and insecti- 
cides become an important part of the local 
drug store’s business? What has been the 
increase in electrical supplies sold in the 
surrounding rural areas? The changes 
which have taken place are nothing short 
of amazing when you think about them. 

Producers, in 1934, spent about $272,000,- 
000 for farm equipment used on farms and 
ranches. By 1949 the annual bill had risen 
to $1,200,000,000; in fact, $100,000,000 more 
than the outlay in 1947. In other words, 
farmers today average spending $1,200 for 
farm equipment for each $272 they spent in 
1934. 

Many people do not realize that this is 
the only country in the world in which farm- 
ers can go into small towns of two and three 
thousand population with the opportunity 
to take their choice among different makes 
of tractors, combines, and other farm equip- 
ment. Perhaps you can remember, after 
the First World War, and in some places as 
late as 1934, farm-equipment dealers were 
found only in ihe larger towns. 

Volume purchases by farmers, brought 
about by changes in agriculture’s figure, 
have made it possible and profitable for 
dealers to locate in the smaller towns. If 
the commercialization of agriculture should 
halt, the result will hurt these small-town 
dealers as well as the farmers; fewer dollars 
to spend by the farmer would mean the 
drying up of business for the dealers. 

3. THE CHANGES IN FORDEIGN-TRADE OUTLETS 


Since the early nineteen thirties, foreign 
trade in agricultural commodities has in- 
creased substantially and the amount of 
trading by commodities has varied greatly. 

In terms of physical volume, agricultural 
exports from this country are about 50 per- 
cent higher today than they were in the 
middle thirties. In dollar volume, largely 
as a resu-t of much higher prices, current 
exports of agricultural commodities are 414 
times those of the same period. 

An immensely significant trend to leaders 
in farm finance is the change in the export 
market for some of the crops which are 
extremely important in this State. As an 
illustration: Today cotton exports are less 
than two-thirds of those of the early thirties; 
on the other hand, wheat exports are run- 
ning six times the 1930-38 average. 

To production credit leaders, the share 
of the market for particular commodities 
which depends largely on the whims of for- 
eign governments, is important. This share 
of the market is certainly more speculative 
than domestic use. Farm leaders must keep 
their eyes on international relations affect- 
ing these commodities. In the case of other 
products, such as beef, the story is a little 
different. Less than 1 percent of the beef 
produced in this country is exported; there- 
fore, the important consideration (at least, 
in the short run), is more on the domestic 
supply-demand conditions and involves do- 
mestic policies. 


4. A GREATER DEPENDENCY UPON THE MARKET 
PLACE 

The points discussed so far point out that 
One of the accompanying results of the grow- 
ing commercialization of agriculture has 
been a greater and greater dependency upon 
the market. This is just another way of say- 
ing that gross production per person In aZ- 
riculture has increased, but that a very small 
share of the increased production has been 
used at home by farm families. 

In fact, in 1947, the production per person 
in agriculture had increased 57 percent since 
1934. In the last 2 years, the production rate 
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per person in agriculture has continued up- 
ward and now is 71 percent above 1934. 

A significant trend to watch is that gross 
production per person in industry has made 
less gain during that period and has shown 
no gain during the last 2 years. 

We often hear that a higher standard of 
living, in terms of material goods, such as 
bathtubs, food products, automobiles, etc., 
cannot be ours unless we produce more per 
person. This is true for ‘he country as a 
whole, but it is also true that one segment of 
the economy may gain an advantage over 
other segments by producing at a less favor- 
able rate. The degree by which one group— 
for instance, industry—-might gain an ad- 
vantage over gthers in the economy depends 
upon the relationship of its prices to those 
of other groups as the production rate is 
slowed down. 

In other words, if industries outside of 
agriculture reduce their production of items 
which farmers buy thereby continuing to 
hold the lid on output per person, and at 
the same time, if agriculture continues to in- 
crease its rate of production per person, the 
overflow may result in a serious parity dis- 
advantage for agricultural products. If this 
happens, farmers very likely will not reap the 
higher standard of living which should be 
the result of their increased per capita pro- 
duction. 


5. AN OUTLOOK FOR LOWER NET FARM INCOMES 
FOR THE NEXT FEW YEARS 


From 1934 to 1948, the outlook generally 
was for gradually rising net farm incomes. 
The outlook now is for gradually decreasing 
net farm incomes. No major depression of 
the intensity witnessed after World War I or 
in the early thirties is expected, but rather a 
general settling of prices and costs, with farm 
prices going down faster than the prices of 
products which farmers must buy. 

On a number of products, the present sup- 
ply and demand situation is much different 
from that of the period after World War I 
or in the depression which followed the eco- 
nomic collapse of 1929. For example, many 
producers, remembering other periods, have 
expected a steep drop in beef prices; each 
year, however, beef prices have continued 
good, 

A major factor in this development has 
been the current favorable ratio of beef cat- 
tle numbers to the human population. At 
the end of World War I, there were about 
400 head of beef cattle per 1,000 persons in 
this country. Today there are only 263 head 
per 1,000 persons. 

In 1950, the net income to farmers in the 
country as a whole is expected to be down 
for the third straight year. Actually, if the 
further decrease expected occurs, net farm 
income in 1950 will be more than 25 per- 
cent lower than it was in 1947. Even at this 
level, net farm incomes will still double in- 
comes of the period 1935-39. 

In Texas in 1949, producers as a whole 
probably received their highest net farm in- 
come, significantly, possibly due to the tre- 
mendous cottun crop produced in 1949. If 
this is true, and if it is also true that the 
reason for it is due to the increased cotton 
production over 1948, the acreage adjust- 
ment problem is even more serious to us 
than to producers in other States. 

Another indication of the seriousness of 
approaching farm economic problems worthy 
of consideration by leaders in farm finance is 
that in December 1949, the parity price in- 
dex dipped below 100 for the first time since 
November 1941. It is presently riding at 98 
percent of parity. As you know, this is the 
broad indicator used for comparing prices 

farmers receive with prices they have to pay. 
6. MORE AND DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
GOVERN MENT CONTROLS 
In 1934, direct Federal controls upon the 


production and marketing patterns of in- 
dividual farmers were just beginning. As 


you take over full control of the production 
credit associations in 1950, these controls are 
being reinstated and broadened on a larger 
scale. 

Believe it or not, while Texas farmers are 
enjoying incomes substantially above those 
of prewar years, there are more support-price 
programs in effect than in the past. In ad- 
dition, there is the necessity of diverting 
some 5,000,000 acres to other uses, under the 
acreage allotment program of 1950. This is 
not in criticism of such action, for we realize 
that even though the general income posi- 
tion of farmers may be good, thousands of 
farmers need help. The $64 question 
is: How many programs of this sort can 
farmers stand as tarm incomes begin to suf- 
fer more? This is something for each one 
of us to,think about 

Another Government-control program of 
interest to farmers is that of the income tax. 
In my opinion, no relief is in sight. The 
President’s budget of some $43,000,000,000 
for next year means that a reduction in taxes 
will not be forthcoming soon. Billions are 
difficult for me to understand, but here is 
an idea of how much $43,000,000,000 is: 
If you had that much money, you could buy 
all the machinery and equipment, livestock, 
and crops stored on all the farms and ranches 
in the United States; in addition, you would 
have enough money left over to be able to 
spend more than $1,000 an hour for every 
hour that has elapsed from the birth of 
Christ to the present time. Government is 
not only big business; it is serious business. 


7. CHANGED VALUES IN OUR STANDARD OF LIVING 


So far, the contrasts given have centered 
on important economic developments since 
1934, when the production credit associa- 
tions began. There have also been social and 
political developments that must be taken 
into consideration in appraising possible de- 
mands upon future production credit pro- 
grams. 

A terrifically important social considera- 
tion is that the standard of living of a farm 
family also changes slowly through the years. 
I think of a standard of living as a pattern 
of attitudes of people toward certain things 
at any given time. For example, when pro- 
duction credit associations got underway in 
1934, only 11 percent of our farms had elec- 
tric lights. Farmers were anxious to have 
lights in those days, but I think you will 
agree with me that they would be even more 
anxious today if, as a result of lower in- 
comes, they would have to consider doing 
without electricity. With more than 78 per- 
cent of farms with electricity, it has become 
accepted as standard equipment. My ob- 
servation leads me to believe that farmers in- 
tend to keep electric lights, regardless of in- 
come trouble. 

There are other significant standard of 
living trends which have taken place dur- 
ing this period of PCA’s existence. How 
about the attitude on prices? If farmers’ 
vote on various referendums and policies of 
farm organizations are true reflections of the 
general feeling of farm people, then this sort 
of “attitude pattern” seems valid for the 
present: If the marketplace fails to main- 
tain a fair relationship between prices of 
things farmers sell and buy, it is right, they 
rationalize, for the Government to use what 
the economists call “distributive justice,” 
such as taxation, price supports, or similar 
aids, to bring about a fair distribution of the 
national income to the farmer. 

The important point here is that the de- 
sire of farm people for what they believe to 
be a fair share of the national income is a 
tremendous factor in shaping Government 
policy. Their wishes in the future will have 
an important bearing upon the nature and 
extent of Government participation. In 
analyzing the outcome of certain combina- 
tions of enterprises on any farm, the pos- 
sible effects of these direct Government pro- 
grams must be appraised carefully. 
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On the other hand, farm people today are 
not accepting Government ideas nearly g 
quickly as they were in 1934. Controversies 
are more widespread and deepseated, Pro. 
duction payments directly to the farmer 
asked last year by Secretary Brannan js a 
tremendously controversial issue today. It 
is an example of a new issue which may ¢ 
may not become a part of the farmers’ 
standard of living. The implications are 
deeply embedded in our entire society ang 
the consequences are difficult to ascertain 
As you all know, separating the tinsel fron, 
the gold in all of these Government issues 
a@ very difficult and delicate process. 


8. GROUP ACTION IN AGRICULTURE 


The growth of group action among farm. 
ers in the last 16 years—ranging from special 
group efforts to general farm organizations— 
has been little short of phenomenal and 
significant trend. Your associations haye 
been an integral part of the development 

In 1934, there were 945,000 farmers in the 
three big farm organizations—the Farm By. 
reau, the Grange, and the Farmers Union, 
Today, an estimated 2,722,000 farmers belong 
to these organizations. 

Other “special interest” groups are better 
organized, too. One has difficulty in recall. 
ing, for example, that only a few years ago, 
industrial labor was not too well organized, 
with only 3,249,000 members in 1934. Today, 
the membership is indicated at 15,500,000, 

Organized agriculture, industry, labor and 
other segments of the economy are playing 
a vital role in the political life of our ¢e- 
mocracy. These forces must be reckoned 
with, too, in appraising the extent and 
nature of Government participation to be ex- 
pected in agriculture. 


9, OTHER STRESSES ON THE NATIONAL POLITICAL 
SCENE 

An interesting development in the “po- 

litical institutions” relating to agriculture 


1949 proposal. And that is the manner by 
which the proposal was developed and pre- 
sented to the people. 

Apparently very few farm organization and 
congressional leaders had an opportunity to 
discuss the proposal with the Secretary be- 
fore it was released to the general public. 
In refraining from the usual practice of re- 
viewing proposals with these leaders, the 
Secretary apparently had the full backing of 
the President, as evidenced by the fact that 
he spoke for the plan in his recent message 
to Congress. 

The interesting aspect is that here we have 
the executive branch of the Government 
competing with the legislative branch for the 
starring role in leading farmers through the 
postwar economic wilderness, This approach 
is even more surprising when one remembers 
that in recent years there has been a defi- 
nite tendency throughout the Government 
toward advisory committees of all sorts 10 
analyze proposals, particularly before they 
reached the finished stage. The Brannan 4)- 
proach is a distinct departure from that pro- 
cedure. I am not arguing the merits of the 
procedure, but merely pointing it out as one 
of those interesting political developments 
on the agricultural scene which will bear 
watching. 

Other trends could be discussed and fur- 
ther interpretations made about the nevel- 
ending changes in agriculture’s figure. More 
could be said about the kinds of accessories 
which will be needed to bring out the “best 
in the figure from here on. But certainly, 
the increased commercialization of agricu’ 
ture, the growing interdependence of agri 
culture and business, the changes in foreig? 
trade outlets, the greater dependency up” 
the market place, the outlook for lower net 
farm incomes in the years ahead, and te 
fact that more and different kinds of Gov- 
ernment control are already on the scené 
are important economic considerations, the 
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“york themselves out. This means an 
ture that can go broke faster even 
+h farmers have more money in the 
” than before the war. Today’s net 
worth, when compared with that of several 
i rs past, has little meaning, actually, in 
terms of security; (3) an agriculture that is 
more closely than ever related with Govern- 
ment power and with the other segments of 
the economy. In this last respect a delicate 
halance must be maintained in order to 








association leaders in the years ahead must 
assume even greater stature in the economic, 
social, and political struggles of the Nation. 


The appraisal of a livestock loan even today 
is only partly finished when the fieldman has 
completed his check on kinds and numbers 

f livestock and feed conditions on a man’s 
ranch. Economic, social, and political issues 
affecting livestock transactions and origi- 
nating outside of the farm fences may be very 
significant in the payment of the loan. Cer- 

y these outside influences will con- 
to play an important role in the total 
picture. 

I've talked about contrasts and significant 
changes, but I’m glad to report that one tre- 
mendously important factor affecting your 
associations has remained constant—and 
that is your leadership. Your earnestness, 
unity of purpose, and hard work has been 
evident throughout the 36 production credit 
associations of Texas and the Production 
Credit Corp. of Houston. Your success thus 
far may be best explained by the Chinese 
proverb: “Behind an able man there are 
always other able men.” 

Iam very proud of the fine records com- 









piled by our credit institutions in Texas— 
your associations, the commercial banks, the 
Federal land bank, and others. As a member 


if the Texas A. & M. College extension staff 
I look forward in our educational program 
to working closely with you and these other 
groups toward better farm-family living in 
our great State, 





Let’s Remember the Sea Gulls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 

er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith an editorial written by 
Jack Gore, editor of the Fort Lauderdale 
Daily News, the largest newspaper in 
Broward County, Fla. 
; The moral of this editorial might serve 
a Purpose to evaluate the fundamental 
Principles of thrift, self-reliance, and 
self-dependability, 

The editorial is as follows: 

Let's REMEMBER THE SEA GULLS 
We wor 


Moral f 


ider if there isn’t something of a 
x the American people in the story 
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of what is happening to the sea gulls up in 
St. Augustine now that the shrimp fleet 
has left that area for Key West. 

It seems the sea gulls up that way have for- 
gotten how to catch fish for themselves. For 
many years they have been depending for 
their food on the scraps and waste thrown 
overboard from the shrimping fleet. It was 
a sort of super welfare state for the birds, 
and the free dinners made it unnecessary 
for the gulls to depend on their own talents 
to secure food. 

But suddenly the shrimp fleet went away. 
New and more productive fishing grounds 
were located off Key West, and the shrimp 
boats deserted St. Augustine. 

The sea gulls haven’t been able to ad- 
just themselves to the new situation. Ac- 
cording to an INS report, the reefs and the 
shores around St. Augustine are lined with 
long silent rows of gulls with their dark 
eyes turned prayerfully out to sea—waiting 
for the shrimp fleet and the free meals that 
won’t return. 

Nature has played the sea gulls a dirty 
trick. As generation after generation of 
gulls learned to depend on the shrimp fleet 
instead of their own resources to obtain 
food, parent gulls apparently forgot to teach 
their little ones their age-old meti.ods of 
catching fish. So today the gulls are starv- 
ing. They are no different in physical 
makeup than the sea gulls of Fort Lauder- 
dale. But whereas our gulls can exist through 
their own efforts, the gulls of St. Augustine 
are starving by the hundreds because their 
welfare state suddenly disappeared and with 
it went their ability to fend for themselves. 

The people of St. Augustine are trying 
desperately to save the gulls that are left. 
A city-wide effort is being made to round 
up table scraps and movie popcorn to tide 
the birds over until they can once more 
learn to feed themselves. 

But naturalists aren’t too sure what will 
happen. They are puzzled over the apparent 
complete loss of the sea gulls’ natural fish- 
ing instincts. Some believe the cycle will 
be completed without the gulls ever recov- 
ering their natural fishing ability. 

It’s a strange paradox that nature thus 
gives us. Here we have some of the most in- 
dependent creatures of the universe, who 
were given marvelous talents to take care of 
themselves, victimized because they suc- 
cumbed to the “something or nothing” lure, 
They became dependent on unnatural condi- 
tions to such an extent that parents appar- 
ently forgot to teach their offspring how to 
get along otherwise. Now with the free food 
gone, the offspring of these indolent parents 
are paying the penalty. 

We wonder if people aren’t a great deal like 
the sea gulls of St. Augustine. We wonder 
how many Americans have swallowed the 
idea of the welfare state to the point where 
they think it is no longer necessary to teach 
their offspring that the day of Government 
hand-outs and security for all may sometime 
draw to a close. And we wonder then how 
many Americans may be left like the gulls— 
puzzled and bewildered because their sus- 
tenance has disappeared and they have no 
resources of their own to fall back on. 

Americans don’t have to look far to see the 
sea-gull story translated over into human 
behavior. We have in*Englar.d a living ex- 
ample of a “something for nothing” theory 
gobbled up by the people. Like the sea gulls 
of St. Augustine, the people of Great Britain 
have accepted unnatural conditions as a sub- 
stitute for depending upon themselves. The 
English Government is the “shrimp fleet” 
which provides the people of Britain with 
food, clothing, and shelter. As long as this 
Government is firm and strong and as long 
as there are shrimp—meaning taxes—enough 
to keep it in business, the people will be safe. 

But let the shrimp be exhausted, as is now 
happening, then the Government must seek 


new beds, It must, of necessity, move on 
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and leave in its wake a mass of miserable 
people totally unaccustomed to using their 
own God-given talents and resources to exist. 

There is the moral in the story of the sea 
gulls of St. Augustine. It’s a pungent moral 
and one that every voting American should 
well consider. Nature has a way of exact- 
ing a heavy toll from those who look upon 
her gifts as unnecessary. As a Nation, we 
here in America have been singularly blessed 
with a tremendous capacity for using our 
skills and our ingenuity to ever improve our 
way of living. But we have earned our “Keep” 
by wresting it out of the ground, the sea, and 
the air, through the exercise of our own 
talents. 

We will keep those talents only by con- 
tinuing to use them. The minute we cast 
them aside as no longer necessary we will 
forfeit them as surely as the sea gulls of 
St. Augustine forfeited their talent to pro- 
vide themselves with focd. 

Let’s not be that foolish. Let’s remember 
what happened to the sea gulls whenever 
we are tempted by the Washington “shrimp- 
ers” to leave our own board and dine at the 
Government scrap table of false security. 

Old Dame Nature is a wise, though some- 
times cruel, teacher. She might have used 
the sea gulls of St. Augustine as a red flag 
of warning to the American people. Let’s 
heed it while we still have vime, 





It Always Bobs Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting in the Appendix of the REcorD 
an editorial appearing in the Mount Ver- 
non (Ohio) News under date of March 
22. This editorial relative to Federal aid 
to education brings out the fear many of 
us have—that Federal aid to our educa- 
tional program will take power from the 
State and local authorities in operating 
our schools and will bring interference 
from the Federal Government. 

Your attention is called to the state- 
ment in this article made by Congress- 
man LESINSKI, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives and one of the 
spokesmen for this administration. I 
quote Congressman LESINSKI: 

It is impossible to draft a general Federal- 
aid-to-education bill which will not contain 
a degree of control over local school systems. 


Mr. Speaker, the entire editorial is 
herewith submitted: 
Ir Atways Boss Up 


The Mount Vernon teachers’ association 
recently adopted a resolution favoring Fed- 
eral aid to education without the imposition 
of Federal controls over the schools. 

If a provision for an absolute guarantee 
against Washington bureaucrats dictating on 
public-school policies could be written into 
an education aid bill, nearly all of the opposi- 
tion to appropriation of Federal money for 
school purposes would be eliminated. 

But no one ever has been able to word 
a Federal school bill in a manner that meets 
the objections of those who are bitterly op- 
posed to the Federal Government telling 
every community in the land how its schools 
should be operated. 
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And one doubts if such assurance can ever 
be given. 

The House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee just recently voted against recommending 
a Federal school aid bill for passage by Con- 
gress. 

And when the committee’s decision was 
announced, the group’s chairman made this 
statement: 

“It is impossible to draft a general Federal 
aid to education bill which will not contain 
a degree of control over local school sys- 
tems.” 

A number of Federal aid bills have been 
drafted in the past year or two since the 
demand for financial help to the schools be- 
came widespyead and insistent. 

Some have been written by Members of 
Congress who are opposed to increasing the 
power of the Washington bureaucracy over 
the activities of the American people. 
Therefore, it goes without saying that these 
did everything in their power to eliminate 
control features from their proposals. 

But still none of the bills submitted to 
Congress has been able to satisfy the com- 
mittees, which have examined them closely, 
that they do not provide means for some 
Federal bureau to take over control of the 
schools as soon as the Government starts 
contributing money to their support. 

It is history that whenever there is use 
of Federal money you have Federal control. 

If Federal money helps build a road in 
Ohio, a Federal bureau says how, when and 
where the road shall be constructed. 

The same principle applies to any other 
undertaking in which Federal money is in- 
volved. You do it the bureaucratic way if 
you use Federal money, or you lose the Fed- 
eral help. 

That’s the way it would be with the 
schools. If Federal aid is supplied, control 
of the schools will be transferred from local 
communities to Washington. 


Calumet-Sag Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES V. BUCKLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


lir. BUCKLEY of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to acquaint the House 
with what I believe to be one of the 
finest industrial projects ever to be in- 
troduced for the development of nat- 
ural resources, that of the proposed 
Calumet-Sag waterway. I have backed 
this, not only for the furthering of trade 
and industry in Chicago and Illinois, but 
I have made an intensive study of this 
project in relation to its benefit to the 
Nation, and so feel that I am offering a 
great opportunity to the honored Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to 
work with me for increased appropria- 
tions to continue work on the Calumet- 
Sag project, so vital as part of the Great 
Lakes and Gulf waterways, noting that, 
with completion of this project, ocean- 
going vessels will carry cargo into Calu- 
met Harbor, providing cheaper trans- 
portation to that point for millions of 
tons of freight, from there to be trans- 
ferred to railroads and motor carriers 
for inland destination over the vast in- 
terior of some of our most productive 
regions of America. 


This appropriation will save Federal 
money. It will hasten development and 
improvement for interchange of traffic 
between lake vessels, river barges, rail- 
road, and motor carriers. Commercial 
and industrial advancement cannot be 
underrated should this appropriation be 
authorized by the Congress. The Calu- 
met-Sag project, when completed, will 
be one of the most important in the 
United States. For instance, I have 
learned that in this district alone, there 
are more tons of steel produced each 
year than in the entire country of Eng- 
land. This waterway has been develop- 
ing rapidly in tonnage of steel, ore, and 
grain. It is my conviction, when and if 
it is completed, the tonnage will raise 
from 2,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons a year. 
It, in reality, will pay for itself. 

It has been approved by Army engi- 
neers, labor and material are available. 
It awaits only the appropriation of the 
additional funds to complete this great 
waterway. Gentlemen, at this point, in 
order that you may be thoroughly in- 
formed, I wish to include an address de- 
livered before the businessmen of the 
Calumet industrial region on February 
21, 1950 by Donald O’Toole, vice presi- 
dent, Pullman Trust and Savings Bank, 
entitled, “The Calumet Industrial Re- 
gion Today.” It is most inclusive and 
comprehensive, and I hope will open to 
you the vast possibilities contained with- 
in the Calumet-Sag project. 

The address follows: 


The Calumet industrial region is usually 
considered to be that concentration of heavy 
industries lying along the southern end of 
Lake Michigan from Chicago’s south side to 
Gary. The great leaders in the industries 
of this area—around whom most of the oth- 
ers have been grouped as suppliers or con- 
sumers—have been the huge steel mills of 
South Chicago and Gary, the great oil re- 
fineries of Whiting and East Chicago, the 
tall grain elevators of the Calumet River, 
and the enormous railroad industry which 
shuttles ceaselessly between all of them and 
rushes the region’s wealth of products out 
to the rest of the world. 

This is indeed a vast center of industrial 
production—too vast certainly for a speaker 
of my limited comprehension. I'd like to 
confine that area somewhat to a smaller 
portion of it with which all of us are some- 
what more familiar. 

The smaller Calumet industrial area—in 
which most of us operate as businessmen— 
may be defined as the group of industries 
clustered about Lake Calumet and the Calu- 
met River. This area lies between about 
Seventy-first Street in Chicago on the north, 
Lake Michigan on the east, and the limits 
of Cook County on the west and south. 

Most of the industries in this smaller 
Calumet industrial area are—as in the larg- 
er Calumet industrial region—related to the 
big steel mills, oil refineries, grain elevators, 
and railroads as suppliers or Consumers. 
Most of the people living in this area are 
employed by these industries. 

It behooves us as businessmen to appraise 
the industries of the Calumet industrial 
area, for upon their success depends our own 
profits and our ability to survive as business- 
men. Their success—as far aS We are con- 
cerned—consists entirely of their ability to 
remain in production and continue to pay 
wages and salaries. We are not generally 
owners of these businesses, and we are, there- 
fore, interested in their profits and general 
financial conditions only as indications of 
their continuing good business health. Of 
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course, it stands to reason that fine Profity 
and sound financial conditions are Almog 
always evidences of good business Prospects 
but our analysis of these industries Proceed 
along this narrower line: Are they going y, 
be able to produce economically, meet ,) 
competition for their product, and thus om 
tinue to provide employment for the peop, 
we serve? 

Not long ago a few of us Who are keenly 
interested in this subject chartered an i. 
plane and flew over the area. What we ay 
was amazing—for businessmen of the areg 
like you and me, it was positively thrilling 
I am going to ask you to imagine YOUrsel ye, 
in that airplane with me, while I te) you 
what we saw. 

The land below us is flat, as far as the ey 
can see. No high mountain ranges confi, 
us. No steep hills force railroads and high. 
ways through narrow, twisting, and costly 
passes, Traffic moves freely over our fix 
lands, and we expand outward at will when. 
ever we need more space. Everywhere you 
can see new homes, new industries being 
added to the fringes of the areas already ce. 
veloped. 

On literally thousands of transportation 
routes you see traffic pouring in and out of 
the area. Railroad trains come in from the 
West, from the South, and from the Eas 
with raw materials, and chug out again, haul. 
ing our finished products to the people in 
other sections of the country; highways, 
many of them built just within the past 15 
years, carry thousands of trucks hauling mil. 
lions of dollars of raw materials and finished 
products in and out of the area; freighter 
bring ore and grain down from the North. 
west across the blue waters of Lake Michi- 
gan; barges bring grain, building materials, 
and other products up the Calumet-Sag 
Channel and haul gasoline and steel and 
other products back, Unseen pipe lines pour 
millions of gallons of oil into the Whiting 
refineries and millions of cubic feet of gas 
into our furnaces. Railroad trains, barges, 
and trucks move ceaselessly from plant to 
plant in the area, hauling products around 
from one to the other in the complex process 
of completing our manufactures from raw 
materials to finished products. 

If you had been up in an airplane over 
this area 20 years ago, you would discover 
that vast changes have taken place in the 
past 20 years—changes of which we have 
been almost unaware and which have served 
to modernize our vast industrial plant and 
make it certainly efficient enough to com 
pete with any industrial-producing region. 
To mention a few we know, Doty Road, the 
four-lane highway skirting Lake Calumet, 
built in the middle thirties; the straighten- 
ing of the Little Calumet River jusi soud 
of Lake Calumet which has aided barge tral- 
fic; the deepening of Lake Calumet at its 
south end and the construction there 0 
docks and other facilities to handle oceal 
vessels; new bridges over the river on Tor- 
rence Avenue and on One Hundred and 
Thirtieth Street; widened and speedier high- 
ways on One Hundred and Eleventh Street, 
Torrence Avenue, One Hundred and Thirtieth 
Street, One Hundred and Third Street, ana 
Stony Islane Avenue. In fact, the pattern 
of highways and waterways and streets the! 
we see in 1950 scarcely resemble at al] what 
was visible in 1930. 

And, as you look down upon these arteries 
so important to the efficiency of the Calumet 
industrial area, think of the things that are 
still being done: the Tri-State Highway which 
will soon be completed from One Hundred 
and Thirtieth Street south and will provice 
a wide and flat express route to Detroit; We 
widening and deepening of the Calumet 5a 
Channel which will step up the already "¢ 
mendous shipments now taking place 0 
this waterway—it seems almost unbelievable 
that the tonnage carried by the Calumet-5aé 
Channel has grown in 10 years, from 1939 
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from 822,125 to 2,092,772 tons; the 
ruction of the shipyard at the south 
f Lake Calumet, and its recent ac- 
tion by Calumet Harbor Terminals, 
» it is now operating, full-fledged, as 

lid terminal where oceangoing ves- 
sr barges, railroad freight cars, and 
all meet and exchange their goods for 
nt all over the world. The Calumet 
Terminals represents the first actual 
ization of the dream of the development 
Lake Calumet as an industrial harbor, and 
ve are indeed fortunate that its manage- 
the hands of men who thorough- 
and every modern means of trans- 
trucks, railroads, barges, and 
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And as we continue to cruise over the area, 

k at what has been happening to our in- 
istry. New manufacturing centers have 
sed at Eighty-seventh Street and the 
tral tracks, at Ninety-fifth Street 
and Grove Avenue, at One Hundred 
nd Thirty-seventh and Indiana, and at 
less other points. The vast former 
man freight car shops at One Hundred 
and Third Street and Cottage Grove Avenue, 
idle for many years, are now fully engaged in 
the production of that most necessary and 
most modern machine—the Diesel electric 
omotive. The new Republic Steel Co. mills 
south Chicago is the most modern steel- 

1 plant in the world. Thousands of 
istries, operated by especially keen 
and ‘essive men who are determined to 
keep their products successfully meeting all 
competition, have come into the area and 
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have given our employment a far broader and 
more dependable base than the days when 
we were all dependent upon a handful of 
large manufacturing plants. 

Before returning to the ground, let’s see if 
picture the magnificent middle- 
country beyond our horizon, in 
we hold such a fortunate central 

We can visualize the mountain 
of northern Michigan from whose 
; iron ore is shipped by lake vessels to 
1ungry steel mills; we can visualize the 
1 Southern Illinois coal mines whose coal 
moves so economically over the [Illinois 
waterway and the Calumet-Sag Channel, and 
ver our railroad systems; we can picture 
tl ling wheat fields of Kansas and of 
reat Northwest whose corn and wheat 
ured into our grain elevators to await 
hi] to other parts of a hungry world. 
We can see the stock cars on the railroads 
drawing corn-fed cattle and hogs from rich 

rms in Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin to be 

‘essed in the stockyards just north of the 
Calumet industrial area. 

Yes, it's obvious that we are still the great 
processing and marketing center for the rich 
rn United States, and it seems also 
have worked successfully to keep our 
rtation system modern and up-to- 

viding better and better waterways, 
Vays, and railroads so that products can 
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€ more swiftly and easily in and out of 
our great processing factories. 

The peculiar position we occupy is that 
"e are close to both sources of raw materi- 


ind to the rich, heavily populated mar- 
the East and the Middle West. Thus, 
Is the most economical of all systems 
siip raw materials here in low-cost bulk 
portation units like lake steamships 
a barges, process them into finished prod- 
‘, and then speed those products on by 
Ns and trucks to the big nearby markets. 
know, before returning to land, 
we must at all times spare no cost in 
ng the transportation system that 

- ur area great, 
There are two other resources which we 
®. One is fresh water with Lake Michi- 
i ‘Oviding a vast and unlimited reservoir 
, Ss &t all times. Many an industry now 
an area dependent upon wells may 
vish that it had the access to Lake 
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Michigan enjoyed by the industries of the 
Calumet industrial area. 

The other resource is our manpower. This 
is most important of all because it is within 
the capacity of our manpower to drag down 
or make even greater the magnificent situa- 
tion with which nature and civilization have 
blessed this great industrial area. 

Men must guide this industrial machine. 
They must operate its individual machines, 
they must plan its destinies, they must meet 
its competitors in the markets of the world, 
and they must work closely with each other 
to keep the whole machine in operation. 
What have we done about our manpower? 

First, we have provided technical educa- 
tional facilities. Our industries, ever hun- 
gry for skilled mechanics, are assured of a 
splendid annual supply from the magnificent 
new Chicago Vocational School and from 
the other technical high schools of Chicago. 
We earnestly hope that the Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training will somehow be 
able to continue to perform its job in the 
training of young mechanics. From the 
nearby great engineering colleges—Lilinois 
Institute of Technology, University of Ili- 
nois, Marquette University, Purdue Univer- 
sity, and University of Notre Dame—we re- 
ceive a splendid annual supply of college- 
trained technicians. 

There is ample room for housing all of our 
working people—laborers, mechanics, tech- 
nicians, and executives alike. All we need 
to do when we need more housing is to 
build further out on our flat plains. 

The only thing that can hamper us in 
achieving and retaining full employment 
conditions is the inability of men to get along 
with each other. This is a condition which 
all of us businessmen in this area must strive 
constantly to prevent. It would indeed be 
pathetic if such a great modern industrial 
plant, constituting our ent:re Calurnet in- 
dustrial area, should find it impossible to 
produce for a market hungry for our prod- 
ucts, simply because of the inability of its 
men to settle differences as to working con- 
ditions and wazes. 

What can we do to prevent these work 
stoppages from overtaking us? Fortunately, 
we here have not yet been too seriously af- 
fected by local strikes, but I suppose the 
same thing can happen to us that has hap- 
pened to others if we fail to face the situa- 
tion fairly. 

First, we can seek to know the problems of 
our factories in their labor relations, and 
attempt to help them to adjust misunder- 
standings with their employees. To do this, 
we must learn more about our industries— 
just how they operate and how they earn the 
money with which they pay wages and other 
operating expenses. Then, when we know 
the facts, we can take advantage of op- 
portunities to counsel with our own cus- 
tomers who are employees in these plants. 
In many cases, they look to us, as their 
businessmen friends, for impartial advice. 
If we know that demands made by one side 
or the other are unreasonable, let’s not be 
hesitant about expressing our viewpoints so 
that we can heip to get differences settled 
quickly. We must be prepared to make real 
personal sacrifices of our own time in order 
to keep this industrial machine going. 

Secondly, we must understand thoroughly 
the role of legislation in controlling the re- 
lations between labor and management. We 
must take a keen interest in every bill intro- 
duced in our own State legislature and in 
the National Legislature which will make it 
more difficult for our factories to operate. 
It is certain that the more difficult it is for 
them to operate, the more we lose our com- 
petitive advantage in marketing our goods 
to the rest of the world and the more we have 
thrown a wrench into the works of the great 
transportation system we have just viewed 
from the air. 

Fortunately, the employers and labor 
leaders of our area have been relatively rea- 
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sonable in dealing with each other. Per- 
haps it is because we went through our own 
period of adjusting to unionism before most 
other sections of this country, and our gen- 
eral labor relations are, therefore, rather 
mature. Moreover, both our employers and 
labor leaders have recently taken a consider- 
able interest in our community affairs and 
have indicated a genuine willingness to have 
us understand their problems. We should 
take advantage of every invitation they ex- 
tend to us to visit their plants and offices and 
to learn about their problems. It is an old 
American principle that teamwork solves 
problems better than individual heads. We 
always have one very strong interest in look- 
ing into their affairs, and that is to see to 
it that they Keep working, amd that wages 
and salaries continue to be paid to the people 
we serve. 

From our experience as a bank, we know 
that the employers of this area are among 
the most enlightened, fair-minded, and ag- 
gressive in the United States. Their record 
of accomplishment in the field of industrial 
production is matched by their record for 
securing gocd legislation, good civic improve- 
ments, and sound living benefits for their 
employees. And it is really significant and 
to the credit of the labor leaders and working 
people of our community that we have had 
very few serious strikes that are purely local 
in character. 

I think it may be presumed, therefore, that 
this vast industrial region, more modern and 
necessary today than it ever was before, is 
led by men who are intelligent and inherently 
resolved to get along with each other. Under 
such circumstances, I think that the future 
for many years is a very bright one for the 
Calumet industrial area. 





Addresses of Col. Bradley Dewey and 
James R. Killian, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
two distinguished citizens of my State 
made outstanding speeches when the 
1949 award for chemical engineering 
achievement was presented to the Cel- 
anese Corp. of America. Col. Bradley 
Dewey, president of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., in Cambridge, Mass., and 
wartime rubber director of the United 
States, chose to defend bigness in busi- 
ness—particularly in its relations to the 
national defense. James R. Killian, Jr., 
president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, spoke of the present- 
day threats to higher cducation and par- 
ticularly the relations these bear to the 
economic strength and security of our 
country. Every thinking American 
ought to have the opportunity of read- 
ing these two splendid addresses, which 
I quote herewith: 

Stop DEFENDING BIGNESS IN BUSINESS; PREACH 
Ir—It Is THE Josp or Every MAN AND 
WOMAN IN THE PrOcEsSS INDUSTRIES TO 
PREACH THE Facts: IN PEACETIME, BIGNESS 
HAs a VITAL PLACE IN THE AMERICAN SyYS- 
TEM; IN War IT Is Our SALVATION 

(By Bradley Dewey) 

It was the great companies cf America’s 
industry that provided the arms and equip- 
ment with which our soldiers, our sailors, 
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and our airmen won World War II. And it is 
to these same big companies that the United 
States must turn if she is called upon to de- 
fend herself again. 

Our big process companies teamed with 
the Government to furnish the technical 
brains, the know-how and the sheer power to 
produce in tremendous volume such indus- 
trial miracles as synthetic rubber, high oc- 
tane aviation gasoline, toluene, magnesium, 
rocket powders, and the atomic bomb. 

Teamwork won the war—and it was pri- 
marily big business that furnished the teams. 
Chemists and physicists—chemical, me- 
chanical, and electrical engineers—produc- 
tion men and skilled workers—all trained by 
industry agd its engineering consultants, 
made up the elaborate structure of the proc- 
ess industry teams that fought the war be- 
hind the lines. 

If—and God forbid—we must again defend 
ourselves, then again we will have to call 
upon great and strong units of industry to 
provide us with what we need. Yet today 
we have the strange sight, the frightening 
sight, of the defense branches of Govern- 
ment spending billions of dollars for our de- 
fense, while other arms of the same Govern- 
ment seek to pull down and destroy our 
greatest defense asset—the bigness of the 
companies upon which we must rely in war. 

I am not going to defend bigness in in- 
dustry. I am tired of hearing it defended 
as though bigness in itself were wicked or 
immoral or criminal. Far from defending 
bigness in business, I assert its necessity; its 
necessity in peace and particularly, its ne- 
cessity in war. 

General Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, is only one of numerous military men 
to declare that we cannot hope to match 
Russia in masses of men, and that we must, 
therefore, rely upon technical superiority 


which must come from technically superior 
industry. 

We in the process industries know that 
technical prowess is, as a rule, directly re- 


lated to size. No process company can grow 
except by constant effort toward technical 
superiority; and bigness is the inevitable 
long-term result of technical improvement 
and superiority. 

Trying to measure bigness in modern day 
industry is like trying to say how long is 
a piece of string. The biggest of corpora- 
tions has competitors and in order to stay 
strong and healthy must give its rivals con- 
stant battle, striving daily to improve its 
own products and its own methods. Large, 
medium, and small companies are a neCes- 
sary part of the American economy. All 
prosper together. 

Should war come tomorrow—and again I 
say, may God forbid it ever come—there 
would be available to the Government not 
only the physical products of our industry’s 
bigness, but there would also be available 
big industry’s teams of scientists, engineers 
and skilled workers. 

America amazed herself, and the world 
as weil, by mass-producing synthetic rub- 
ber in World War II. But, as Rubber Di- 
rector in World War II, I can testify that 
synthetic rubber in the quantities and of the 
quality required for the successful conduct 
of that war, could not have been produced if 
the rubber companies and the mighty process 
industries and their construction and engi- 
neering affiliates had not provided the teams 
of chemists, physicists, engineers, produc- 
tion specialists, administrators, and trained 
workers. 

However it may have appeared to some out- 
sider, it was not the Government that devel- 
oped the processes, built the plants, or turned 
out the rubber. Government merely super- 
vised, steered, advised. Men of the rubber, 
chemical, and petroleum industries and their 
construction associates and engineering con- 
sultants—they are the men who did the job. 


It was the technical prowess of these com- 
panies, so competitive in time of peace but 
pooled in time of war, which gave to the Na- 
tion the technical superiority it had to have 
to produce rubber after our enemies cut us 
off from our supplies of the natural product. 

This, I submit, is the fruit of bigness—the 
bigness General Vandenberg and the other 
military leaders have in mind when they say 
our success in war will rest on technical su- 
periority. Dr. Vannevar Bush points this up 
very succinctly in two sentences of his great 
new book, Modern Arms and Free Men, when 
he says, “Modern science has utterly changed 
the nature of war and is still changing 
it. * * * The combination of science, 
engineering, industry, and organization dur- 
ing the last decade created a new framework 
that rendered conventional military practice 
obsolete.” 

How quickly we can lose technical supe- 
riority if we permit misguided zealots to 
whittle down industry or to stunt whole- 
some, healthy growth to bigness. It is up to 
all to encourage bigness as long as it obeys 
the laws that govern us all. How can we 
hope to maintain modern science, upon 
which technical superiority is based, unless 
we give engineers and technologists elbow 
room in time of peace to team with our scien- 
tists and continue to build to the unlimited 
horizons of our democratic country? 

If there was any one lesson more outstand- 
ing than another learned in the last war it 
was the absolute dependence of the armed 
forces upon the teams of industry and busi- 
ness for the development of new arms and 
weapons. 

Among these teams were the ones who in 
prewar peacetimes had been able to work on 
problems which then had little hope of being 
used for a decade ahead. Among them were 
ones who sent teams of investigators to Ger- 
many to bring back the techniques which 
let us more quickly make butadiene and 
styrene for synthetic rubber. Among them 
are those who can afford to work on ideas 
and to pay for dreaming for the future. 

The cry which we now hear that bigness 
in business is bad is a false cry and a dan- 
gerous one. It is as false to say that all big 
things are bad as it is to say that all little 
things are good. We have laws against big 
and little sinners and we should employ 
them against the big as well as the little in 
business. But in bigness itself there is no 
sin. 

Now let me talk for a minute about a giant 
of industry. This one is so great that the 
Government turned to it to handle its top 
secret wartime atomic project construction 
and operation at Hanford, Wash. I refer, of 
course, to the du Pont Co. Today the same 
Government which disbursed more than 
$1,000,000,000 through du Pont during the 
war is attacking du Pont on the ground that 
it is too big. Yet it was the bigness of du 
Pont which led the Government to its door 
in time of national peril. The fact is that 
du Pont paid out to other companies 56 per- 
cent of all the money the Government paid 
to it and that although du Pont had the 
lion's share of the vast responsibility imposed 
by the Government, it shared profits with 
thousands of subcontractors, big and little. 
And after all operating costs were paid, wages 
and salaries eating up 44 percent, the du 
Pont Co. had left as its own profit to stock- 
holders, after taxes, about one-fifteenth of 
a cent of dollar cost. 

I did not single out the du Pont Co. for 
special mention. The Government did that, 
The Government which leaned so hard upon 
the du Pont Co. for help in the war now 
singles it out as being wicked because it is 
big. And if this attack were successful, mis- 
guided and misinformed zealots might single 
out other companies and blast them for the 
crime of bigness. But let us look at other 
companies, 
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What company except a big company jj, 
Monsanto could have replaced the Tey, 
City styrene plant and its 34 top administr,, 
tive, supervisory, and technical men in lesy 
than a year after an explosion had wreaked 
its havoe? Could any company less tha, 
the size of Monsanto have carried on fy, 
separate vital, large, wartime projects? 

Consider Union Carbide and Carbon; 
power when it brought to the war effort th 
experience and abilities of more than 3,9) 
technically trained people—1,400 of whoy 
were engineers and technicians working jy 
23 research laboratories spread through 14; 
plants. Carbide and Carbon made the put. 
diene from alcohol that was so vitally needey 
at the start of the rubber program. Whe, 
we had to build the enormous butadien 
plants (and reactions had to be piloted eve, 
while the plants were still under constry. 
tion), where could we have turned except to 
the big oil companies like Standard of Ney 
Jersey, Humble, Standard of California, Guy, 
Texas, Shell, Sun, Socony-Vacuum, Cities 
Service, Phillips, Pure Oil, Sinclair, Standarg 
of Indiana, Imperial Oil, and Atlantic. 

Only a great chemical company could qd 
what Dow did when it not only superviseg 
the construction but staffed the enormoy 
styrene plants at Velasco, Los Angeles, and 
Sarnia, and, remember, it did this while ¢e. 
signing and building the facilities for a giant 
Magnesium program. Only a great company 
could have contributed the hundreds of top- 
flight executives, supervisors, engineers, and 
designers for such a prodigious undertaking. 

Who but the great rubber companies could 
have taken on not only the polymerization 
of synthetic rubber, but at the same time 
largely redesigned tires and the machinery, 
processes, and factories necessary to fabricate 
new materials into tires to win the war? 

Earlier I spoke of misguided and misin- 
formed zealots because I believe that many 
of those who attack business because of its 
size have no idea what constitutes size or 
how modern business really operates. | 
think they honestly do not know that big 
and little business could not exist in ow 
great democratic economy without each 
other any more than labor and capital a 
farmer and merchant could exist only for 
themselves and by themselves. 

As a rather small-business man, I am well 
aware that my company could not exist if it 
did not have big as well as small customers 
to which to sell its products. As one who 
buys from, sells to, and competes with busi- 
nesses as big as his own and also much bigger, 
I think I am in a position to understand 
how big and little businesses are dependent 
upon each other and how necessary both are 
to the American way of life. 

But there is one more thing I have to say 
How can misguided critics learn the truths 
about our process industries unless we wi0 
are in the industry tell these facts? How 
can the American public, upon whose pas- 
sions and emotions misguided Zealots at 
now playing with their incessant criticism 
of size in business, learn the facts unles 
we who know the facts talk about them 

It is the job of every man and woman Col- 
nected with the process industries to marsha 
the facts and to preach the facts. Let u 
cease mere passive defense of bigness 404 
let us start preaching aggressively the neces- 
sity of bigness for the salvation of the Natio? 
in time of war. 

We all know that only big companies cal 
mass produce such products as automobiles 
and that only mass production can bring the 
automobile price within the range of most 
American incomes. But too many of our fel- 
low citizens do not know that national de- 
fense in the future will depend almost ¢m 
tirely upon the quick mobilization of indus 
trial teams and their integration into wa 
teams. Bigness is a vital national asset 2 
war and we can no more risk limiting tbs 
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bigness than we can risk giving the secrets 
of atom bomb construction or the blueprints 
of our newest guided missile to potential 
i nonor the Celanese Corp. of America 
tonight because it successfully risked mil- 
lions of venture capital on research. Only a 
big company could do this. Let us now do 
what we can to put an end to loose and reck- 
less talk of the badness of bigness. Let us 
make clear to all that in peace and in war 
pigness has a vital place in the American 
system. It insures our future. If we make 
our story heard by the American people, I for 
one have no fear of the outcome. The Amer- 
jean people are not deaf to an appeal to rea- 
son as powerful as this appeal we make for 
our preservation as a nation. 
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NaTIONAL DEFENSE AND THE UNIVERSITY—A 
MISSION IN PERIL 


(By James R. Killian, Jr.) 


THE UNIVERSITY HAS A TWOFOLD MISSION: 
STRENGTHEN OUR MORAL FIBER, STRENGTHEN 
OUR ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 


In these parlous times of cold war and hot 
issues, what are the special responsibilities 
of our universities in serving our national 
security? 

When considering the relationship of edu- 
cation to national welfare we must first sepa- 
rate out certain basic elements of our nation- 
al strength. Most basic of all the fiber of our 
people—their spirit, their moral integrity, 
heir maturity, and their capacity to govern 
themselves. We must have the kind of edu- 
cation which engenders and strengthens 
these qualities. Our colleges must give our 
students, who are tomorrow’s leaders, an un- 
derstanding of our American heritage and of 
the sacredness of individual liberty in a free 
society. They must help to create this com- 
mon bond of our democracy. As President 
Sproul of the University of California recently 
said, “How necessary it is that the universi- 
ties of America should constitute an affirma- 
tive force—the chief advocates of our tradi- 
tions, our institutions, our way of life—that 
they should not only inquire fearlessly into 
the defects of our system, but also highlight 
and extol its advantages and aggressively 
clarify and strengthen the ideas upon which 
it rests.” I sudmit that this function of our 
universities is vital to our national weliare. 

Our universities must also do more than 
they are now doing to aid our young people 
to grow in moral and spiritual stature. Our 
eople not only must be literate; they must 
harness literacy to ideals and to a sense of 
the first rate. Whitehead once said that, 
“Moral education is impossible without the 
habitual vision of greatness.” Better than 
any other agencies, our colleges can provide 
this vision of greatness. In a democracy it is 
Vital that they do so. 

Universities, if they are to serve our free 
society, must not only train men who can do 
the complex specialized work of society; 
hey must also cultivate in these men a rev- 
erence for the dignity of the individual. 
Someone has said that democracy is most 
sective when it tries to make all of its citi- 
zens aristocrats. It might also be said that 
educition for the protection of democracy 
is most effective when it strengthens the 

cratic virtues of personal dignity, self- 
reliance, and self-understanding. Men with 
these qualifications are more likely to resist 

1 iorms of statism and Stalinist communism 
that regiment and depreciate the individual 
and therefore weaken democracy. 

Next to the fiber of the people as a com- 
ponent of national strength stands the health 








1 wealth of our people. A healthy people, 
& prosperous economy, and ample natural re- 
irces are three of our main defensive lines, 
ll three of these now depend upon the 
endless frontier of basic science. Our uni- 
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versities must educate the men and conduct 
the research to keep this frontier endless. 

In our dynamic economy we must con- 
stantly create more jobs for more people. 
We must steadily increase our output per 
man-hour, if we are to have better and cheap- 
er consumer goods along with higher wages. 
To do these things requires a steady increase 
in our fundamental knowledge of nature. 
Research must also provide us with replace- 
ments and substitutes for depleted natural 
resources. In fact one of the major tasks of 
science in the universities and in industry 
in the years ahead will be the conservation of 
natural resources and the replacement of 
scarce materials by equally good or better 
substitutes. As the wellsprings of basic 
science, our universities are vital factors 
in meeting all of these requirements for a 
prosperous economy. They are also essential 
for educating men. for the refinement and 
management of our industrial machine. 
The record seems to be clear that engineers 
have demonstrated an extraordinary capacity 
to manage great enterprises. I believe that 
in part this reflects the kind of training they 
have had, and that it points up the oppor- 
tunities in our universities to train men 
still more effectively for management re- 
sponsibilities. If we are to do this, we must 
educate men of professional competence who 
have a cultural reach beyond the techniques 
of their profession. 

Let me mention one reason why a broader 
education is of practical importance to indus- 
try. Industry more and more is looking to 
technological schools for potential leaders, 
for the men who must be the managers, the 
industrial leaders of tomorrow. Graduates 
of engineering schools often enter industry 
through a specialized technical channel, 
with the result that only those few individ- 
uals with superior natural endowments rise 
to top-level posts in management. Indus- 
try, because of sound organizational require- 
ments, must insist on specialization among 
its young scientists and engineers, and is 
therefore handicapped in increasing the 
quantity of potential leaders at a time when 
they are at an impressionable age. When 
technical education is too narrow, it tends 
to restrict the supply and development of 
leaders. By further broadening their teach- 
ing programs, our engineering schools have 
an opportunity to contribute to the solution 
of this problem, so essential to the manage- 
ment of our highly technical private enter- 
prise system. 


BUT IT FACES A TRIPLE THREAT: DEVELOPMENT 
AT THE EXPENSE OF RESEARCH, SECURITY BY 
SECRECY, IMPOVERISHMENT 


As our educational institutions strive to 
nurture these elements of our national 
strength, they encounter today certain 
hazards which are inherent in the cold war. 

Today, for example, we are under constant 
temptation to divert scientists and engi- 
neers in our colleges away from fundamental 
research by bending their interest too much 
toward development. If allowed to happen 
on a large scale, this could dry up the well- 
spring of new knowledge with ultimate dis- 
aster to our national security. Not even the 
knowledge that an atomic explosion has oc- 
curred in Russia can justify our weakening 
basic research by the diversion of undue 
numbers of our first-team scientists to de- 
velopment work or to crash programs. I 
believe that the national defense establish- 
ment can continue to work on the develop- 
ment of new weapons essential to our de- 
fense without aborting our basic research 
and educational programs by shifting the 
emphasis from long-term research to short- 
term objectives. If ever we are forced or 
deluded into such a program in peacetime, 
then we have cut the taproot of our future 
security and our industrial advance. 
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A second hazard to our universities resides 
in the imposition of restrictions on the free 
exchange and communication of informa- 
tion. Only under very special and urgent 
circumstances should secret work be brought 
into our universities. It is incompatible 
with the basic concept of an educational 
institution as a source and distributor of 
knowledge. 

Both within and without our universities 
I believe that scientific advances are being 
retarded today by too much secrecy. In the 
public mind secrecy is mistakenly considered 
synonymous with security; actually secrecy 
and scientific progress are mutually inimical. 
I am not one of those who believe we should 
have no secrets—that is obviously absurd in a 
pericd of cold war. I do believe that we 
can achieve a better balance between secrecy 
and free exchange of information for the 
purpose of accelerating our scientific ad- 
vance. If there were fewer secrets in our 
atomic-energy program, for example, we 
could forge ahead more rapidly in atomic 
physics. There would be more cross-ferti- 
lization, more mutual stimulation of active 
minds. 

“It would be better,” as Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton recently pointed out, “to take the calcu- 
lated risk of allowing some confidential in- 
formation to get out of our hands, if such a 
policy would enable us to advance our own 
science and art at a more rapid rate which 
a competitor cannot hope to equal, than it 
would be to impose by regulation or public 
opinion a condition which seriously handi- 
caps progress by rendering employment in 
these pursuits definitely unattractive to top- 
flight scientists and engineers.” 

A third hazard to universities as com- 
ponents of our national defense is their im- 
poverishment. Prof. Seymour Harris re- 
cently pointed out that in 1932 our colleges 
and universities spent 1 percent of our na- 
tional income. By 1949 this had fallen to 
less than one-half of 1 percent. Over this 
same period the enrollment of our universi- 
ties had doubled. The situation is even 
worse if we examine the private institutions 
which are the pace setters of our educational 
system. Their share of the national income 
has suffered a greater reduction than the 
system as a whole. Implicit in this declin- 
ing support of our privately endowed institu- 
tions is the danger of their losing their pri- 
vate status by being forced to accept Gov- 
ernment subsidy and control. I suggest that 
this would be a major calamity. If the pri- 
vate universities come under Federal con- 
rol, then one of the bulwarks of free enter- 
prise will have been destroyed. The solu- 
tion, I believe, lies in diversified support for 
these institutions, with industry, founda- 
tions, and Government joining together, and 
all recognizing the vital importance of these 
institutions remaining free of any kind of 
control. I submit, however, that we must 
adequately finance all of our universi 
whatever the source of funds, if our system 








of higher education is to continue adequately 
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Article From Wall Street Journal of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1950, Answering Fallacious 
Attack on Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to*extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article from the 
Wall Street Journal of February 9, 1950: 


BONDS IN UNITED STATES PENSION RESERVE— 
THE STALE FaLLacy THAT THE TRUST FUND 
Is a FiIcTION STILL Crops Up DESPITE 
AUTHORITATIVE REFUTATION 


(By A. F. Korsmeyer) 


Letters to this newspaper from subscribers, 
among other things, show that misunder- 
standing of the reserve fund of the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance of the Social Se- 
curity Act is still widespread. Many persons 
still believe what some insurance company 
Officials asserted in the middle 1930's, that 
the accumulation of a pension-reserve fund 
invested in United States bonds was pur- 
poseless, that the reserve was a fiction and 
that it coutd actually result in the cost of 
pensions being paid twice over. Those in- 
surance-company men have long since real- 
ized their error; a sort of vicarious recanta- 
tion came in 1945 from a committee repre- 
senting the three principal associations of 
life companies. The committee said, in 
part: 

“The first step in understanding this prob- 
lem is to agree that pay-roll taxes are col- 
lected so that workers may currently make 
a contribution to the support of the OASI 
system from which they hope later to benefit, 
The money might conceivably be held in the 
form of cash to be used when needed. How- 
ever, the Government must currently borrow 
large sums, and will later need large amounts 
for refinancing at least some of its rapidly 
maturing obligations. It is reasonable for 
the OASI system, if it has funds available, 
to take advantage of this opportunity to earn 
interest on its money by purchasing Govern- 
ment bonds. 

“Furthermore the apparent double taxa- 

tion does not involve an avoidable burden if 
it can be assumed that the excess of income 
over outgo is used by the Government for 
some essential purpose, and does not by its 
existence and availability stimulate unneces- 
Sary expenditures. The purchasing of bonds 
by the OASI system means that, later on, 
when it needs money in excess of pay-roll 
receipts in order to pay benefits, the interest 
cn the bonds (raised, of course, by general 
taxation) will be available to meet the addi- 
tional benefit load. However, if the bonds 
had not been bought by the system but were 
in the hands of the public, then not only 
would the interest on the bonds have to be 
raised by general taxation but additional 
general taxes would have to be levied to cover 
the deficit in OASI operations. Current pay- 
roll taxation to create a reserve fund, there- 
fore, makes possible the use of interest which 
the Government has to raise by taxation any- 
way for a purpose which would otherwise 
require further general taxation on its own 
account.” 


SAME THING IN CLEARER TERMS 


This heavy language is not much easier to 
understand than the cryptic chatter of an in- 


surance agent trying to write another policy. 
A report from the Advisory Council on Social 
Security to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, rendered in April of 1948, stated its 
like conclusions in clearer terms. This coun- 
cil was composed of 17 businessmen, econom- 
ics professors, labor-union representatives, 
insurance-company executives, and scien- 
tists. Its report said, in part: 

“We do not agree with those who criticize 
this form of investment of the OASI reserve 
in Government bonds on the ground that the 
Government spends for general purposes the 
money received from the sale of securities to 
that fund. Actually such investment is as 
reasonable and proper as is the investment 
by life-insurance companies of their own re- 
serve funds in Government securities. * * * 

“The investment of the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance funds in Government securi- 
ties does not mean that people have been 
or will be taxed twice for the same benefits, 
as has been charged. The following example 
illustrates this point: Suppose some year in 
the future the out-go under the old-age and 
survivors insurance system should exceed 
pay-roll tax receipts by $100,000,000. If there 
were then $5,000,000,000 of United States 2- 
percent bonds in the trust fund, they would 
produce interest amounting to $100,000,000 
a year. This interest would, of course, have 
to be raised by taxation. But suppose there 
were no bonds in the trust fund. In that 
event, $100,000,000 to cover the deficit in the 
old-age and survivors insurance system 
would have to be raised by taxation; and, in 
addition, another $100,000,000 would have to 
be raised by taxation to pay interest on $5,- 
000,000,000 of Government bonds owned by 
somebody else.” 


GOVERNMENT'S “USE” OF PENSION REVENUE 


Some correspondents of this newspaper 
stumble over the Government’s “use” of its 
borrowings from the OSAI, reserve for 
general purposes, which they fail to dis- 
tinguish from the alleged but nonexistent 
“use” for such purposes of the age-pension 
pay-roll tax revenue. The distinction is 
supreme!” important. Without it, the Gov- 
ernment would be merely appropriating 
such revenue without compensation to those 
for whose present or ultimate benefit the 
revenue is collected. But the Government 
makes the distinction, and makes it effec- 
tively, by issuing Treasury obligations for 
the moneys it borrows from the reserve. 

Lately, the Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington has published a work entitled “The 
Cost of Financing of Social Security,” 
which, along with a considerable amount 
of useful information about other sections 
of the Social Security Act, unfortunately re- 
peats the now stale errors about the alleged 
illusion of an OASI trust fund. Its several 
authors—for whose conclusions a foreword 
disc'aims the institution’s responsibility— 
make on page 155 the following weirdly un- 
true statement: 

“The OASI trust fund is invested in Fed- 
eral Government securities. Since the 
money is used by the Government in meet- 
ing its regular expenditure requirements, no 
real reserve is created. The obligations of 
the Government (liabilities) deposited in a 
trust account do not represent assets; they 
merely record future obligations which can 
be fulfilled only through the levy of future 
taxes upon the economy in general. The 
trust fund is thus a fiction—serving only to 
confuse.” 

Here the authors make one or both of two 
assertions. One is that the Governmnt bonds 
in the OASI fund are different from all other 
parts of the national debt in having no 
value as assets. The other is that all the 
Government’s obligations are worthless. If 
the second reading were correct, the first 
would, of course, follow. 
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DEBT IS ALL GOOD OR ALL BAD 


Now it is impossible to divide the nationg 
debt into two categories on any such (or 
any other) basis of distinction. If any seg. 
regation of the debt were imaginable, the 
bonds in the OASI reserve would have to 
be assigned a superior rating as assets, 
They are the property of many millions of 
citizens, most of whom have little or nothing 
else to protect them from destitution in the 
feebleness of their old age. If this portion 
of the debt has no existence as assets in the 
ownership of OASI beneficiaries, the re. 
mainder of a debt which the daily Treasury 
statement says is now more than $252,000.. 
000,000, doesn’t exist either. 

The authors do not support their assertion 
that the Government bonds in the pension 
reserve have less value than fresh toilet 
paper. Their statement that the invest. 
ment of funds in Government bonds is not 
procreative in character is true but has 
nothing to do with the asset value of the 
bonds in the pension reserve. Their value, 
like that of all Government issues, is as. 
sured by the power of the issuer to assess 
all the trade and industry of the country 
(including the procreative investments of 
the life companies and others) for what- 
ever it takes to pay the issuer’s obligations, 
The issuer, of course, will do that, without 
regard for their ownership in or outside of 
the reserve fund. 

There is much that is open to criticism in 
OASI and the changes therein proposed by 
pending bills. But it is impossible to as- 
sert rationally that part of the national debt 
is rubbish and the rest is prime investment. 


Broadcast by Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, to People of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a broadcast 
by me over Pennsylvania radio stations 
on the week end of March 17 to 19, inclu- 
sive. This is No. 22 in a biweekly series 
of broadcasts. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Text oF TRANSCRIPTION By HON. Francis J. 
MYERS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, OVER PENNSYL- 
vANIA RapIo STATIONS, WEEK END OF MarCcH 
17-19, INCLUSIVE 


(No. 22 in biweekly series) 


Thoughts of springtime usually bring to 
mind things that carry us out of doors—per- 
haps working around the yard, or making 
plans for long drives on Sundays, or any of 
a great many other pleasant activities. The 
world in springtime is commonly regarded as 
a pretty nice place—and where most people 
have spring fever most of the time. 

That's the picture, at least, that our poets 
and song writers and story tellers usually 
paint for us. But when our spring fever isn’t 
too bad most of us realize that we have just 
about as many serious things to do this time 
of year as any other. There's still a living 
to be earned. There’s still a family to be fed. 





































































And for the housewife, in addition to her 
regular duties, there’s generally the semi- 
B annug 4] job of turning the house upside down 
B to air it and get things back in order. 

ingtime often brings with it as well the 
stant rumbles of the coming election 
Now, perhaps, it’s because of 
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5 does nether me. 
Tm pothered about this because, under 
ir representative, democratic form of gov- 
; ment, these beginning political activities 
are perhaps the most important of all in de- 
termin ing the kind of people we ultimately 
vet to represent us in every level of gov- 


ert 


I'm speaking here of the events leading up 

the primary elections where the voters of 
each party go to the polls to select—from a 
list of candidates—the particular candidate 
whose name will appear on the party ballot 
for each office at the time of the general elec- 
tions in November. And I think it goes with- 
out saying that the interests of good govern- 

nent demand that each party have the best 
possible candidates on its slate. 

Now, it may surprise some of you, but as a 
matter of fact, the primary election is some- 
iw that wasn’t even contemplated by our 
founding fathers when they drew up our 
Constitution, and for the first 60 or 70 years 
that the American Republic existed we got 
along on a single general election in any par- 
ticular campaign. 

About a hundred years ago machine poli- 
tics developed to the point that the average 
yoter was being pretty badly abused. It hap- 
pened in this way: As you know, we've al- 
ways had basically a two-party system in 
this country, but by the 1850’s political ma- 
ines in many parts of the country were so 
pletely in control of both parties that 
voters on election day frequently found 
themselves confronted with no real choice 
between the candidates of the two parties. 
All too often the candidates on both tickets 
were merely corrupt and incompetent tools 
of the respective political organizations. 

This is why the primary was born. It was 
felt that the voters rightfully had something 
to say about the selection of the candidates 
themselves on each party slate, thereby mak- 
Ing it possible to overthrow the political 
hacks and putting in their places party can- 
didates of integrity and ability. Pennsyl- 
vanla was among the earliest States to adopt 
4 primary election law. 

ae the way the primary worked was this: 

Any person who wished to be considered as 
4 candidate on a particular ticket could get 

ls hame on the primary ballot as a Demo- 

erat or a Republican by having a group of 

igible voters sign a nominating petition on 
is 5 eee and usually it was necessary to 
‘a nominal fee at the time the petition 

was filed, 

The purpose of the nominating petitions 
was primarily to keep the ballots from be- 
coming overburdened with a hopeless num- 
ber of names of people who stood no chance 
‘ capturing a significant portion of the 
vote, and thus, by requiring a reasonable 
iber of signatures on the nominating 
lions, those who were without any sup- 
rt t were discouraged from seeking the party 
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The earliest primary laws—for all their 
B d intentions—had some pretty serious 
” ults that weren’t contemplated by those 
a ’ Proposed them. I won't go into these 
roubles in any detail except to explain brief- 
~ Aow it came about that you now must 
register as a Democrat in order to vote in 
4 Democratic primary, and as a Republican 
” be entitled to participate in a Republican 
Mary. There were no such requirements 
‘te first primary laws. 
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Thus, it frequently happened that one 
party would raid the primary of the oppo- 
sition party by turning out its organization 
to vote for the weakest candidate on the 
opposing primary ballot. These raids by one 
party upon the other usually resulted in an 
easy victory for the raiding party because 
such a weak opponent had been selected for 
the opponent’s slate. It was to do away with 
party raiding that the primary laws were 
later changed to limit participation in pri- 
maries to voters who were registered as 
members of a particular party. 

So much for history. 

Primary elections will be held in Pennsyl- 
vania this year on May 16. At this time 
registered Republican voters will determine 
their choice of candidates for some two- 
hundred and seventy-odd State and Federal 
elective offices, and so will the registered 
Democrats. It is frequently true that there 
are instances on party primary ballots where, 
for a given office, a particular candidate may 
be without opposition. This was so in my 
own case in 1944 when I was unopposed in 
the Democratic primary as the candidate for 
the United States Senate. 

I wish to make it clear, however, that the 
mere fact that one or more candidates on 
a primary ballot are unopposed in no way 
lessens the need to have registered voters 
of each political party participate in the pri- 
mary elections to select the slate. There will 
be on the Republican and Democratic bal- 
lots alike this year office after office for which 
there will be strongly competing candidates, 
and, as I’ve said, it is certainly necessary in 
the interest of good government for the 
voters of each party to exercise the greatest 
care in the selection of the candidates they 
wish to represent them on their party’s 
ballot. 

I want to list for you—in outline form, 
at least—the various elective offices for which 
the people of Pennsylvania will select party 
candidates in the May 16 primaries. It will 
be necessary to select a party candidate for 
United States Senator, for 33 United States 
Congressional Representatives, for governor, 
lieutenant governor, State secretary of in- 
ternal affairs, judges of the supreme and 
superior courts of Pennsylvania, 25 State 
senators, and 208 State representatives for 
the State general assembly. These, as I say, 
are for State and Federal elective offices only. 
In addition to this, selection of candidates 
must be made by both parties for various 
county and local political committees which 
must be filled in the coming fall elections. 

Now, actually, the task of any particular 
voter isn’t as complicated as I have made it 
appear. A primary voter doesn’t select all 
33 candidates for the United States House 
of Representatives; instead, he selects only 
the candidate from the congressional district 
in which he votes. This is also true insofar 
as the selection of the 25 State senators and 
the 208 State representatives, where, again, 
the individual voter selects only one candi- 
date each for his particular district for the 
Offices of State senator and State repre- 
sentative. 

On the other hand, everyone who votes in 
the Republican or Democratic primary elec- 
tions on May 16 will have to decide upon his 
choice of the party candidate for United 
States Senator, governor, lieutenant gover- 
nor, secretary of internal affairs, and the 
judges for the supreme and superior courts 
of Pennsylvania. 

It is not yet clear how many candidates 
will be listed on each party ballot for these 
various offices in the coming pi mary, be- 
cause it will be possible to file nominating 
petitions until March 27. 

There is the background of the coming 
primary elections. Now I have a question for 
you to ask yoursel Are yo registered to 
vote in the May 16 primaries? 
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If you aren’t registered at all, here are 
the qualifications you must meet: You must 
be over 21 years of age by the day following 
the election in which you wish to vote. You 
must have been a United States citizen for 
at least 1 month. You must have resided 
in Pennsylvania for at least a year preced- 
ing the election—unless, of course, you pre- 
viously resided in Pennsylvania for more 
than a year, when moved away and came 
back—and if this is the case, you must have 
resided in Pennsylvania for at least 6 months 
prior to the election after reestablishing 
your residence here. In addition, you must 
have resided in the precinct or election dis- 
trict in which you intend to vote for at least 
2 months prior to the election. Finally— 
and this is essential if you haven't already 
registered to vote—you must register by 
March 25 if you otherwise meet the qualifi- 
cations and intend to vote in the May 16 
primaries. 

Now, I am sure most of you are familiar 
with the fact that our voting registration in 
Pennsylvania is permanent—bvut in order to 
stay permanently registered, you must have 
voted at least once during the 2-year period 
preceding an election. So if you haven’t 
voted in the past 2 years—even though you 
have been registered previously, you will 
have to register again in order to vote in the 
May 16 primary or in the general election 
next November 7. 

Of course, if you’re registered as a non- 
partisan voter, you aren't entitled to vote 
in the party primary elections—and thus 
your participation is limited to the Novem- 
ber general elections. 

I do want to suggest to you, however, that 
you can change your registration if you 
haven’t already changed your registration 
since the last general election. Thus, if 
you've previously registered as nonpartisan, 
you still have time to change over to a par- 
tisan registration and vote in the coming 
primaries. If you live in one of our cities 
of the first class, you have until March 25 
to change your registration—or you -have 
until March 27 if you live elsewhere than 
in a city of the first class. 

Of course, as all of you know, your party 
registration—while it does affect the way you 
can participate in a primary—has no effect 
when you vote in the November general 
elections. Thus, a nonpartisan voter may 
cast his ballot in favor of either party, and 
a partisan voter may, if he wishes, cast his 
vote for candidates of the other party in 
the general election itself—though he is not 
eligible to do so in the primary. 

I wish to say a bit now about the voting 
turn-out in Pennsylvania in recent years. 
The first great truth is the fact that people 
tend to neglect the primary elections pretty 
badly—there being a far smaller primary 
turn-out than occurs in the general elections. 
And this is especially true in the primaries 
for local candidates. Let me illustrate this 
by pointing out that less than one-third of 
the registered voters participated in Pennsyl- 
vania primaries in 1946—whereas two-thirds 
of the registered voters participated in the 
general elections * * * or in _ other 
words, twice as many voters turned out for 
the general elections in that year than voted 
in the primaries. 

Another great truth is the fact that a far 
larger percentage of the registered voting 
population participates in presidential years 
than turn out in the off-year elections when 
the voting is for congressional and State 
Offices. As I’ve already said, two-thirds of 
the registered voters engaged in the 1946 
off-year elections, as compared to almost 
four-fifths of the registered voters who 
showed up for the presidential election of 
1948. 

There is one further truth to be found 
in the fact that not nearly all of our people 
eligible to vote are actually registered to 
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do so. For example, in 1948 there were over 
7,000,000 Pennsylvanians old enough to 
vote—though it is true that some of these 
seven million were not yet American citi- 
zens, Or were otherwise disqualified because 
they had not resided in Pennsylvania a suf- 
ficient length of time. The important point 
is, however, that only 4,750,000 Pennsylva- 
nians out of that seven million were reg- 
istered to vote in 1948. 

Good government is everybody’s business— 
and the extent to which our Government is 
good or bad reflects directly the degree to 
which our people show an interest in it, in- 
form themselves on issues and candidates, 
and when the chips go down, engage in that 
most important duty of citizenship—the 
privilege of* voting. 

I am, indeed, gratified that voting regis- 
tration in Pennsylvania increased by almost 
200,000 in 1949 over the previous year. I 
believe this is a very healthy sign, and I 
want to encourage this sort of thing in 
every way. 

So if you’re not registered to vote—but 
otherwise eligible to do so, I can’t urge you 
too strongly to get your name on the voting 
register by March 25 to participate in the 
May 16 primaries—or by September 16 to vote 
in the general election November 7. 


OE 


Salary and Privileges of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now there has been in prog- 
ress a deliberate effort on the part of 
the Republican Party to set itself up 
as the great champion of economy and 
to portray the Democrats in the con- 
trasting light of extravagance. 

In line with this political-campaign 
propaganda, my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Michigan I[Mr. 
WooprvrFrF] recently presented a survey, 
carried in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of 
March 13, under the title “Salary and 
Privileges of the President.” 

He began this presentation with the 
remark: 

Mr. Speaker, a survey into the resources 
and privileges of President Truman dis- 
closes that in addition to being one of the 
best, if not the best-paid man in the world 
today, he also enjoys services undreamed 
of by his predecessors. 


And the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. WooprurF] concluded with this 
statement: 


Mr. Speaker, everyone should agree that 
economy in every walk of life is a most ad- 
mirable thing. In these days of wild-eyed 
and reckless public spending for almost 
every conceivable thing, good or bad, it is 
my opinion that those in high office should 
be the first to set an example for the people 
throughout the country. The above facts 
disclose beyond peradventure that economy 
has become a lost art in the highest office 
of the land. 


Then the gentleman from Michigan 
proceeded to add all of the expenses of 
the President, as head of the State, into 
what the Congressman was pleased to 
call the President's real salary. 


Such items as the cost of carrying on 
the State functions of the office of the 
President were included, the cost of 
Secret Service protection, the cost of 
maintaining and building destroyers and 
plane and such like items. 

The tortuous statistical method used 
to gain the distinguished Representa- 
tive’s point is like adding the pro rata 
cost of operating the Congress onto his 
own salary to indicate that the real 
salary of the Congressman from Michi- 
gan is not $12,500 plus a tax-free ex- 
pense allowance but in the nature of 
$100,000 or $150,000, per year. 

For political purposes the distin- 
guished Republican Member from Mich- 
igan has made his figures very plausible. 

The Republicans in their self-ap- 
pointed role of guardians of the public 
purse acted as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury of President Truman’s expense ac- 
count—and their verdict was “guilty.” 

But whom did they convict? Not 
President Truman; not the Democratic 
Party. 

The ironic facts are that the legisla- 
tion increasing the salary and the emol- 
uments of the President was Republican 
in origin, was first studied and proposed 
in the Republican Eightieth Congress, 
and that an overwhelming majority of 
Republicans in the Eighty-first Congress 
voted for it. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, 
our Republican colleagues will under- 
stand when I say that we, on this side of 
the aisle, in common with the public at 
large, regard to our colleague’s fulmi- 
nations on economy—at least in this 
instance, with a certain amount of skep- 
ticism. We can even go further and 
with complete safety in view of the facts 
of the case, and label this attack upon 
the President for what it really is: A 
completely unjustified and unwarranted 
political campaign libel based upon mis- 
representation by omission. 

In his statement—obligingly released 
to the press on the morning before its 
insertion into the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the gentleman from Michigan first 
of all omitted the fact that the subject 
was first brought under study in July 
1947 by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

You will recall that at that time the 
Reputlicans were in the majority in both 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives. You will recall also that Re- 
publican hopes were then high for the 
election of a Republican President the 
following year and, presumably, it was 
for the purpose of making the office of 
President more lucrative for the ex- 
pected Republican incumbent rather 
than for President Truman. 

At any rate, the result of the study by 
the Senate subcommittee on the whole 
subject of top-bracket salaries in the 
Government resulted in the introduction 
of a bill, S. 1537, by Senator Ratpu E, 
FLanbers, of Vermont, who was chair- 
man of the subcommittee. This bill 
was reported favorably in the Senate on 
April 1, 1948, but title III, the portion 
dealing with top-bracket salaries, was 
subsequently stricken from the bill. 

However, the report on S. 103, which 
did become law in this Congress—and 
of which our colleague now, a year 
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later belatedly complains—adopted ty, 
Flanders subcommittee report in to 
explaining that, with certain minor ¢. 
ceptions, “the bill, as reported, is igen. 
tical with the bill recommended by tj, 
subcommittee.” The gentleman frog 
Michigan (Mr. WooprvuFF] did not tg 
you that—another grave omission ¢ 
fact. 

Neither did Mr. Wooorvrr recall ty 
this House that former President Her. 
bert Hoover—a former Republican Pre. 
dent—testified before the subcommittee 
of the Eightieth Congress on Decembe 
14, 1948, in favor of increasing the alloy. 
ances to the President. 

At that time Mr. Hoover, who testifieg 
along with other members of the Com. 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch, of which he was chairman, said: 

I should think the American people would 
be perfectly willing, and perfectly willing ang 
glad, to see the Government give board anq 
lodging to the President. He does not ge 
it now for he must pay his own board and 
that of numerous other people. He gets his 
lodging free, but even there he has to pa 
part of the upkeep cost. * * * 

He must receive a great many guests that 
he cannot charge to his allowance account, 
and so forth. We want the White House to 
be the leading and gracious home of the 
Nation. At least, I feel the American people 
would want that to be. 


In his improper castigation of Presi- 
dent Truman for accepting additional 
compensation which he himself did not 
seek but which was freely given by this 
Congress, the gentleman also omitted to 
remi:d you that this legislation was ap- 
proved in the Senate January 13, 1949, 
by a vote of 66 to 9. 

Almost three times as Many Repub- 
licans voted for this measure as opposed 
it. The Republican vote was 26 ayes 
and 9 nays. 

In the House this bill did not even come 
to aroll-call vote. It was passed January 
17, 1949, under suspension of rules agreed 
to by voice vote of more than two-thirds 
of the membership. 

In the face of such virtual unanimity 
on the part of this Congress in enacting 
a law giving the President the additional 
compensation he now receives, there 
seems to be no other explanation for the 
gentleman’s recent diatribe on the sub- 
ject than a desire to spread political 
propaganda. 

Certainly the record of the House de- 
bate on the legislation at the time of its 
passage fails to disclose that the gentle- 
man had any interest in the matter at all 
then. He did not even comment. The 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD is bare of any 
utterance from him. 

And finally, what other purpose than 
partisan politics could such a statement 
by the gentleman from Michigan serve? 
He does not ask that the Congress reverse 
its action. He does not propose reduc- 
tion of the President’s compensation ‘0 
its former figure. He has not introduced 
any legislation to change the situation 
of which he complains. 

I believe the public will rightfully mark 
down his present agitation of the sub- 
ject—and similar transparent protesta- 
tions to be expected the closer we get ‘0 
election day—for what it is, pure a D- 
paign utterance, completely unsupporits 
by the facts. 
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Loyalty in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times, published 
in the March 27 issue of that newspaper. 
Written by Henry L. Stimson, who has 
served his country both as Secretary of 
State and Secretary of War, this letter 
reaches to the heart of the current so- 
called loyalty investigation in the Senate 
and presents a very clear exposition of 
the dangers involved by unfounded ac- 
cusations against those in public serv- 
ice, both to the persons who are unjustly 
accused and besmirched and to the Na- 
tion as a whole because our foreign 
policy is dangerously impeded. 

I congratulate Mr. Stimson on his 
masterful presentation of this difficult 
subject and present his letter in full for 
the benefit of those of my colleagues who 
may not have read it. I wish to add that 
I fully subscribe to the contents of the 
letter, which is entitled “Loyalty in 
Washington”: 


LoYALTy IN 'WASHINGTON—METHODS AND 
Motives OF ATTACK ON STATE DEPARTMENT 
QUESTIONED 


To the EpIror OF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

The present charges against the Depart- 
ment of State have not in my view deserved 
much attention. But the very widespread 
notice they have received prompts me to 
make certain comments. 

First, this is most emphatically not the 
proper way in which to insure loyalty of 
Government employees. If that had been 
the real purpose of whe accuser, he would 
have used the fully developed and tested pro- 
cedure of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, under which charges are investi- 
gated and weighed by men of both parties 
and unimpeachable integrity. Any con- 
structive result which may eventuate from 
the present charges would have been 
achieved far more surely and effectively by 
use of the existing procedures. The fact 
that the accuser has wholly ignored this well- 
established method indicates that his in- 
terest is of a different character. 

Second, no matter what else may occur, 
the present charges have already spattered 
mud upon individuals of the highest in- 
tegrity, and in the present state of the world 
the denial cannot always overtake the accu- 
sation. It should by now be wholly clear 
that indiscriminate accusations of this sort 
are doubly offensive; they damage the inno- 
cent, and they help protect the guilty. For 
if the accuser is so stupid as to connect a 
man like Ambassador Jessup with commu- 
I are not all such accusations made 
suspect? 

REACTION ABROAD 


Third, and more important by far, the 
method of the present charges directly and 
dangerously impedes the conduct of the for- 
eign affairs of our Government. It creates 
abroad a feeling that we are frightened and 
suspicious of each other; it diverts our at- 
tention, at home, from the genuine and 
Pressing problems of our foreign affairs; it 
requires of many high officials that they de- 
sert their proper duties in order to prepare 
and deliver such extensive replies as that of 
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Mr. Jessup. Not one of these effects would 
have resulted from a disinterested study of 
the loyalty of any suspected State Depart- 
ment employees; each of them is the direct 
result of the manner in which these charges 
have been made, 

Fourth, it seems to me quite clear that the 
real motive of the accuser in this case is to 
cast discredit upon the Secretary of State of 
the United States. This man is not trying to 
get rid of known Communists in the State 
Department; he is hoping against hope that 
he will find some. Fortunately, the Secre- 
tary of State needs no defense from me. No 
one who knows his extraordinary record of 
able and disinterested public service can be- 
lieve that he is in any danger from these lit- 
tle men. It is already obvious that in any 
test of personal confidence the men of honor, 
in both parties, will choose to stand with the 
Secretary. 

But there is more at stake in this matter 
than the rise or fall of individuals. What is 
at stake is the effective conduct of our foreign 
policy, 

RESPONSIBILITY OF OFFICE 


Every Secretary of State, second only to his 
President, and alone among appointive offi- 
cers of the Government, stands before the 
world as the representative of the United 
States of America. No man who holds this 
Office can fail to feel the extraordinary re- 
sponsibility he carries for service to the 
country and its peace. No man has a greater 
right to ask the sympathetic support and the 
cooperation of his fellow citizens, and none 
is more properly exempt from the ordinary 
trials of politics. The man who seeks to gain 
political advantage from personal attack on a 
Secretary of State is a man who seeks politi- 
cal advantage from damage to his country. 

The American Government, led by the 
President and the Secretary of State, is cur- 
rently engaged in a major effort to give lead- 
ership to the country in a time of changing 
international conditions and grave world 
tension. This effort will require as part of 
our democratic process widespread and ear- 
nest public consideration of the great prob- 
lems now before us, so that the ultimate de- 
cision will surely reflect the basic steadiness 
and faith of our people. In such public con- 
sideration there is always room for honest 
differences, but now, as for many years past, 
the formulation of foreign policy most ur- 
gently demands an adjournment of mere par- 
tisanship. 

This is no time to let the noisy antics of a 
few upset the steady purpose of our country 
or distract our leaders from their proper 
tasks. This is rather a time for stern rebuke 
of such antics and outspoken support of the 
distinguished public servants against whom 
they are directed. 

HENRY L. STIMSON. 

HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, March 24, 1950. 


Address by Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, Before Philadelphia 
Federation of Greek-American Societies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by me before the Philadelphia Federa- 
tion of Greek-American Societies, in 
Philadelphia, March 26, 1950. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There are few American schoolboys who 
cannot tell you that the origins of the 
democracy under which we live are found in 
the ancient city states that flourished in 
Greece more than two millenniums ago. 
And the schoolboy can tell you too that the 
democratic institutions of the western world 
also trace their beginnings to the great days 
in the Golden Age of Greece. 

I don’t think, however, that this debt 
owed by the American Republic to those 
democratic beginnings so long ago com- 
pletely explains the close bonds of friendship 
which have united the Greek and American 
people in modern times. Let us look for a 
moment, for example, at the struggles of a 
valiant Greek people about a century and 
a quarter ago to achieve national independ- 
ence. In that era the young American Re- 
public which had achieved its own freedom 
only a few years before, heeded the calls for 
help of the Greek people in their efforts to 
throw off the shackles imposed by the Otto- 
man Empire. Famous names in American 
history are found on the honor roll of those 
who made American aid possible. Thus we 
find on that roll such men as President 
Monroe, Daniel Webster, Henry Clark, Sam- 
uel Gridley Howe, and others, who bent 
their energies to aid the Greek people in 
giving a real meaning to the national inde- 
pendence they had declared in 1821. 

The friendship between our peoples has 
been a deep and enduring one. 

World War II brought home more keenly 
than ever the realization that freedom is 
everybody’s business. Every American, 
aware of the bestial treatment visited upon 
so many of the Greek people by the Nazis 
during the long years of German occupa- 
tion, could not help thinking that “there 
but for the grace of God are my family and 
my children.” This thought explains in 
part—though there are many other reasons 
as well—why the American people have in- 
sisted that others the world over have the 
right to live in freedom under a govern- 
ment of their own choosing which safe- 
guards their liberty and guarantees their 
opportunities for a secure future. 

Europe emerged from World War II ter- 
ribly-shattered, terribly tired, and terribly 
hungry. The defeat of the Nazi and Fascist 
dictatorships was a great sign of hope for the 
future that democracy could be kept alive 
and permitted to flourish. But there were 
other forces at work amid this chaos. 

Despite the fact that three-fifths of the 
prewar industry in Greece failed to survive 
the war, and despite the fact that her agricul- 
tural resources were then hopelessly inace- 
quate to feed her people, there were nonethe- 
less two free elections held in Greece during 
1946. In the spring of that year, representa- 
tives to the Greek Parliament were selected 
in democratic general elections. Later, in 
September of the same year, once more in 
a free election, a majority of the Greek peo- 
ple chose to reestablish their monarchy. 
That was where the trouble started. 

The Communist threats to Greece were 
part of a huge world-wide strategy to domi- 
nate the planet. The events which char- 
acterized the year or two immediately fol- 
lowing the end of World War II furnish us 
with abundant evidence as to Communist 
designs for control of the world. Elsewhere 
in Europe in that period, the economic out- 
look for most of the people was just about 
as grim as that which confronted the people 
of Greece. The Russians, of course, had 
made pledges regarding Poland and the other 
independent states of eastern Europe, in 
which they agreed to cooperate in permitting 
the people to choose their governments 
through democratic elections. One by one, 
these pledges were broken. By 1946 the iron 
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curtain was a reality. Government after 
government behind the curtain tumbled 
into the Soviet orbit. 

The people of Greece at least did not have 
to contend with the presence of a Red army 
which had refused to go home, and in this 
respect their situation differed from that 
faced by the people of Poland, of Czecho- 
slovakia, of Hungary, of Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and others behind the curtain. As a result, 
the Communist efforts to dominate Greece 
appeared in the form of an effort to stir 
up a civil war. yuerrilla forces, fed and 
armed by supplies which flowed across the 
borders from countries securely within Com- 
munist control, roamed at large through 
the mountain fa&tness of Greece, descending 
upon village after village to plunder and 
destroy them and ultimately to overthrow 
the Government chosen by a majority of the 
Greek people. 

Turkey too was feeling the heat of Russian 
demands and was militarily unprepared to 
withstand any serious threat to its inde- 
pendence. 

The democracies of the west used every 
possible means available in the United Na- 
tions to hold the Communists to their 
pledges, but they were inevitably confronted 
by a veto on the Security Council or by the 
walkout of Communist representatives in the 
UN General Assembly. By early 1947 it be- 
came clear that the Communist tactics would 
pay off in terms of selling out the free gov- 
ernments of Greece and Turkey unless some- 
one acted, and acted at once. America’s 
answer to this challenge was the Truman 
doctrine. 

The Truman doctrine was a bold step, but 
judging it now in the light of hindsight, it 
is all the more remarkable that such a step 
was conceived and taken. Under that pro- 
gram, $300,000,000 was earmarked for im- 
mediate assistance to the Governments of 
Greece and Turkey. The bold step was a 
tremendous success. 

In September of 1949, the Government of 
Greece was able to announce that the last 
guerrilla warfare had been stamped out. It 
was able to announce that Civil order had 
once more been restored, that the guerrillas 
had either surrendered or fled from the 
country. 

Then only a few short weeks ago, free elec- 
tions were once more held in Greece. From 
the election returns we can draw one con- 
clusive observation. The Communists have 
lost their political significance in Greece. 

I do not pretend for a moment, however, 
that the troubles of the Greek people have 
all been solved. The people there are eat- 
ing now, though to be sure, their diet is not 
one of abundance. There is enough food to 
go around, and enough to keep the people 
healthy and give them energy to carry out 
the big job which lies ahead of them. Agri- 
cultural production is larger than it was be- 
fore the war, and industrial production has 
more than doubled in the past 4 years. This 
has not been enough to put the country on a 
self-sustaining basis. The progress that we 
have seen has resulted largely from the Mar- 
shall plan and the Truman doctrine, and of 
course, the hard work and ready cooperation 
of the Greek people themselves to improve 
their lot and bring to them the full measure 
of greatness which they so richly deserve. 

In all likelihood that day is some time 
away. I am confident that the goal will be 
achieved under a free and democratic Greek 
Government. Isay this because I know how 
sincerely the Greek people seek this goal, and 
I know, too, that America will do everything 
in her power, just as it has done in the past, 
to assist them. 

The answer ultimately will lie, of course, 
in a greatly expanded industrial capacity 
for Greece, and in the achievement of a uni- 
fied economy among the democratic nations 
of Eu: spe. 


The Marshall plan, as all of you know, has 
done a great deal to bring about economic 
recovery in Europe. The success obtained 
by the Marshall plan to date is almost mirac- 
ulous when you consider that it has been in 
operation less than 2 years. In that brief 
time, representatives of the free, democratic 
nations of Europe have found an opportunity 
to sit down together and map out long-range 
plans for creating a balanced economy among 
the nations participating in the Marshall 
plan program. 

This economic unification of the democ- 
racies is, of course, nowhere near complete. 
Mr. Paul Hoffman estimates that three billion 
American dollars are absolutely necessary 
this coming year to assure the ultimate suc- 
cess of the recovery program. That is a 
tremendous amount of money, and Mr. Hoff- 
man is certainly the first one to appreciate 
that fact. However, I am in complete agree- 
ment with him that a cut made in the 
Marshall plan program at this time would 
cause a serious setback in the recovery efforts, 
and might very well hurl us back to the 
critical days of 3 years ago when we were 
faced with the alarming prospect that the 
Communists might control all of the con- 
tinent of Europe, simply as a result of eco- 
nomic collapse in the democracies. The 
Marshall plan is our investment in a free 
world at peace, and quite apart from the 
horrors of anothrr war, we have been assured 
by all our military advisers that we would 
be spending $30,000,000,000 or $35,000,000,000 
annually for our national defense alone at 
this time if the Communists were in control 
of Europe and its productive capacity. 

As I have indicated, the Marshall plan 
plays a key role in our efforts to achieve world 
peace. But we cannot confine our efforts to 
that program alone. I am hopeful that 
within the next 10 days or so the Senate will 
complete its action on the long overdue 
changes in our displaced persons law. Every 
delaying tactic in the book has been used up 
to now by the handful of Senators who have 
for one reason or another, objected to passage 
of a decent DP law. I am satisfied now, 
however, that we are on the last lap, and that 
the Senate will pass a new law which will 
offer some genuine relief to almost 150,000 
victims of political oppression brought about 
largely as a consequcnce of World War II. I 
might add the thought here that the pending 
provisions in the Senate open the doors of 
America to 10,000 Greek refugees who, up to 
the present time, have had no opportunity 
to take advantage of the displaced person3 
program. 

I would not feel that my remarks to you 
this evening would be complete without 
some reference to the thousands of Greck 
children who were abducted during the 
guerrilla warfare, and who are still being held 
captive in the Communist-controlled coun- 
tries north of the Greek border. This cruel 
and inhumane kidnapping has received the 
condemnation of every free nation in the 
world. The agencies of the United Nations 
are continuing to bring pressure on the na- 
tions now holding these children. Presi- 
dent Truman and many Members of the Con- 
gress have been in close contact with His 
Grace, Michael, Orthodox Archbishop of 
North and South America, and we have 
followed closely every development thus far. 
I am sure most of you are familiar with the 
fact that a strongly worded resolution of 
protest against these abductions was passed 
by the House of Representatives last Wednes- 
day, and a similar resolution is now before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. I 
give you my full assurance that I shall sup- 
port the resolution when it is brought be- 
fore us for a vote, and that I shall continue 
my own efforts to make certain that these 
children are returned to their families and 
friends in their native land. 

I have attempted to summarize, briefly, 
it’s true, some of the more significant land- 
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marks in recent history. My emphasis, as 
you can certainly understand, has served to 
highlight those aspects of American foreign 
policy which reflect the deep friendship be. 
tween the American people and the people 
of Greece. I feel, however, that all of you 
can appreciate the international overtones 
of these acts of friendship. I am certain 
that you appreciate—and I’m certain that 
the American people as a whole appreciate— 
that the cold war is world-wide in its Scope, 
The Communist aims at world domination 
present themselves to us along a whole, broad 
front of our foreign policy. It is quite ap. 
parent, I think, that the Communists will 
use every effort to create division and dis. 
agreement among the democratic nations, 
and to stir up difficulty in the internal 
affairs of the democracies. 

I am absolutely convinced that America {s 
now winning the cold war. Such programs 
as the Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
the Atlantic Pact and military assistance 
program, have served as an affirmative at- 
tack on Soviet schemes to catch us off guard. 
Successful as we have been to date, it is 
nonetheless apparent that we cannot relax 
our vigilance for a moment. We must move 
confidently ahead by projecting our existing 
programs to meet new situations as they 
arise, and we must adopt such proposals as 
the point 4 program recommended last 
year by President Truman as a means of 
assisting economically backward countries in 
lifting their living standards and strength- 
ening themselves against the threat of com- 
munism,. 

As 1 say, our stakes in the future are tre- 
mendous. If we are to give a real meaning 
to otr great dream of peace on earth under 
democratic forms of government, We will 
have to make use of every bit of intelligence 
we can muster. We will have to judge our 
moves rationally, thoroughly, and in an at- 
mosphere of clear-headed cooperation. We 
can destroy our chances for achieving peace 
if we permit our foreign policy to become 
embroiled in cheap and petty political par- 
tisanship. We can also destroy our hopes 
for the future if we lose confidence in our- 
selves and in our ability to handle this ad- 
mittedly difficult world situation. 

As an American I am proud that our post- 
war foreign policy has been conducted on a 
high plane, and that it has enjoyed the over- 
whelming support of our people. We have 
not been stampeded by fear, and we have met 
our responsibilities of world leadership head- 
on and realistically. So long as we continue 
to do so, and I am sure we will continue to 
do so, I have no fear for our future. A world 
at peace, a world in which the full dignity 
of every man is recognized through the ex- 
istence of democratic forms of government, 
is our goal. We have made real progress 
toward this, and I, for one, am sure that we 
possess both the ability and the will to 
succeed, 


Dependence and Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include the following editorial entitled 
“Dependence and Independence” from 
the March 18, 1950, issue of the Oelwein 
Daily Register. This thought-provoking 
and timely article was written by my 
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good friend and constituent, Mr. O. P. 
Larson, Oelwein, Iowa, and appeared first 
in a recent issue of the Construction 


Bulletin: 
DEPENDENCE AND INDEPENDENCE 


There are two words in our English lan- 
cuage of particular and peculiar importance 
at the present time. Perhaps they are of 
greater importance right now than at any 
other time in our history. 

The two words are dependence, which Web- 
ster defines as “a state of being subject to 
direction or disposal of others. Inability to 
provide for one’s self. Reduced to a servile 
state’; and the other word is independence, 
which is defined thus, “Freedom from the 
control of others, Direction of one’s own 
affairs without interference.” 

Obviously they are exact opposites in their 
meaning and equally obvious is the fact 
that one cannot have both. 

Our great war for freedom in 1776 has been 
called the war of independence and our great 
national holiday on July 4 is designated as 
Independence Day all over the land. 

To be independent of others, to be free 
from their control, to be able to operate with- 
out interference, to shake off the yoke of 
servility to an oppressive king were the rea- 
sons for that great struggle. 

Now are we a people clamoring for de- 
pendence? Do we wish to exchange the free- 
dom for the bondage, the dependence on 
government for all of our securities and our 
daily lives? 

Yet, there is no choice. We must be one 
or the other, for Government control of 
prices, labor, agriculture, old-age pensions, 
medicine, and such will permit no other 
course. The loss of independence is the 
price of these things. And, whether they 
will admit it or not, the loss of independ- 
ence and the right to independent action 
has been and is the price which the rank and 
file of union members have paid for their 
leadership. 

The state of dependence is the goal of 
every type of dictatorship too. The pattern 
of their development has always followed the 
submission of the people to their plans. To 
steal away their indeperidence of thought 
and action by assuming their normal re- 
sponsibilities and developing a servility born 


f dependence is the first step. 
The thinking person knows how impossi- 
ble it is for the Government to guarantee the 


responsibilities of the individual, to assume 
his task of providing for his own welfare, 
to maintain prices of commodities and labor 
and other paternalistic provisions without 
complete control of the individual. But 
there are too many who dream and do not 
think. 

Will we awaken too late to these things? 
Will the moral fiber of the rank and file of 
our citizens be too far weakened before the 
end is discernible to revolt against this 
trend in Government? Is it already too late? 
Those are serious questions—infinitely seri- 
ous questions, They involve the present as 
much as the future. They also involve every 
Principle of our treasured independence. 

For 16 long years the people of this Nation 
have been fed a diet of fabulous promises. 
Promises upon promises. Bigger promises to 
hide the ones impossible to fulfill. And they 
are still being fed the same pap of impos- 
sible attainments. Attainments impossible 
So long as there is a shred of independence 
elt in the land. ; 

The wicked wax fat on their promises even 
as they did in Biblical times, but let us hope 
that the divinity that shapes our ends will 
“ssert itself in our God-given intelligence 
and we of this Nation assert our righful heri- 
tage and return to man’s rightful character 
of independence and self-provision, for the 
Maker designed it so, 
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Deficit Spending a Threat to American 
Freedom, a Comfort to Collectivism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
presented to the New England congres- 
sional delegation by the Smaller Busi- 
ness Association of New England on 
March 27, 1950, at Washington, D. C., by 
John H. Campbell: 


Dericir SPENDING—A THREAT TO AMERICAN 
FREEDOM—CoMFORT TO COLLECTIVISM 


“Democracy and freedom here and 
throughout the world depend upon the pres- 
ervation of our solvency which is being jeop- 
ardized by growing debt and chronic defi- 
cits,” from a statement by Senator Harry F. 
Byrrp, Democrat of Virginia, dated February 
22, 1950. This is not the alarmist cackling 
of an uninformed crank, it is the considered 
statement of your colleague, a member of 
the important Senate Finance and Armed 
Services Committees, and chairman of the 
Joint Committees on Reduction of Nones- 
sential Federal Expenditures. 

The SBANE has had for several years as 
one of its major planks the urging of a re- 
duction in Federal expenditures. In our 
daily tasks of providing tools to employ 
nearly half of our national army of work- 
ers, we have to face economic facts. We di- 
rect the creation of that wealth from which 
taxes may be collected. But we must op- 
erate with a credit balance in the bank. If 
we have a bad year, we know that redoubled 
efforts must be exerted the next year or we 
will be forced out of business. And so it is 
with genuine alarm that we observe our 
National Government has been in the red 
since 1930, excepting for 1947-48. President 
Roosevelt used to tell us that we would bal- 
ance the budget when we got out of the de- 
pression and President Truman tells us we'll 
do it when prosperity is greater. 

We are alarmed that economic theorists 
are replacing recognized economic leaders in 
advising the President. We are alarmed by 
contradictory positions taken by the Presi- 
dent on tax matters during the past 5 years. 
We are alarmed when the President says a 
reduction in Federal expenditures cannot be 
made, whereas only 2 years ago in 1948 the 
Government operated successfully on $8,200,- 
000,000 less than he asks you Members of 
Congress to authorize for 1951. 

We are alarmed when Government propa- 
ganda implies the blame for this increase is 
due to wars and foreign aid, when actually 
$5,300,000,000 is an increase in domestic 
Civilian projects, exclusive of interest and 
defense and veterans’ aid. 

We are alarmed when Congress after hav- 
ing unanimously authorized the study of 
the reorganization of the executive depart- 
ment, fails to pass on the vital parts of the 
Hoover report. This report, completely non- 
partisan, acclaimed as an outstanding public 
service by hundreds of outstanding citizens, 
is being made a political football. We real- 
ize it is not easy for you Members of Con- 
gress to vote changes that will disrupt the 
even tenor of bureaucratic existences. It is, 
however, just as patriotic a necessity as it 
was for millions of our young men and 
women to disrupt the even tenor of their 
lives in World Wars I and II. 
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In closing we are mindful that we were 
requested last year to be specific in our rec- 
ommendations. To that end we are attach- 
ing to this statement a copy of Senator 
Byrp’s $36,000,000,000 budget taken from 
his statement of February 22, 1950, and urge 
its adoption. Incidentally, we urge that this 
entire statement entitled “A Reply to Mr. 
Truman” be reexamined by each of you. It is 
startling to note that if this $36,000,000,000 
budget be passed instead of the $42,400,000,- 
000 asked by the President, the estimated 
savings to the taxpayers of Massachusetts 
would practically equal the total State budg- 
et for 1949. We also urge the prompt adop- 
tion of the report of the Hoover Committee 
on the Reorganization of the Executive De- 
partment. This is urged in order that the 
citizens of the United States receive the im- 
proved services possible under the reorgani- 
zation plan. This promises both better 
service and reduced costs. 

The hosts of collectivism are eager for a 
bankrupt America. Our personal freedom 
will then be in peril. A national debt of a 
quarter of a trillion dollars, and local, State, 
and Federal taxes that take nearly one-third 
of our national income, are warning signs. 
Heed them. 

Finally we extend to you, our Representa- 
tives in Congress, the pledge to render every 
assistance in our power as citizens. It will 
not be an easy task to reduce Federal spend- 
ing with the active opposition of the Presi- 
dent. The fate of the Nation is as truly in 
your hands today as it was in the hands of 
the military during the war. Unfortunately 
we have glamorized wartime heroism almost 
to the exclusion of heroism in the line of 
peacetime duty. You have the opportunity 
and power to perform heroic service. May 
God give you strength to serve your country 
well in an hour of need. 


A $36,000,000,000 budget for progress, in 
tabular form, with comparisons 
[In billions of dollars} 
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1 Jan. 9, 1950, revision. 
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Washington News Letter From Hon. 
Francis J. Myers, of Pennsylvania, to 
People of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two news 
letters by me to the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, the first dated March 9, 1950, the 
second March 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER—A PERSONAL RE- 
PORT TO THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Marcu 9, 1950. 

A $28,600,000 water bill for Pennsylvania 
in 1951 is pending in the Appropriations 
Committees of Congress. You pay a differ- 
ent kind of water bill at home monthly, 
but these Federal funds for water manage- 
ment by Army engineers are just as impor- 
tant to you. 

Flood-control projects save lives and cut 
down on millions lost annually vhrough 
property damage, disaster relief, and reduced 
incomes in flooded areas. Flood control 
starts on the land itself by planting cover 
crops and developing forests that absorb 
water and retard run-off. Dikes and levees 
keep streams within their banks and prevent 
overflow. And huge storage reservoirs like 
Conemaugh Dam near Pittsburgh hold back 
winter water surpluses and drain them off 
gradually in the drier summer months. 

River-channel improvements permit ship- 
ments of vast tonnages of steel, coal, petro- 
leum, and others along rivers like the Ohio 
and Delaware. 

Harbor developments keep open the Port of 
Philadelphia and our other vital gateways 
to world trade. 

We're flood conscious in Pennsylvania, 
The terrain of our State is a flood maker, 
and with our high rainfall, downpours often 
add their burden to melting snows, causing 
flood damage to our communities. 

Every section of Pennsylvania will be af- 
fected by the proposed Federal appropria- 
tions. 

Planning funds: $285,000 to draw up flood- 
control specifications for reservoirs at Promp- 
ton, Bear Creek, along the Allegheny, the 
Shanango, and at Uniontown, Johnsonburg, 
Swoyersville, and Forty Fort. 

Flood-control construction: $13,490,100 for 
work at Mcnemaugh, Sunbury, Clarion, York, 
and Williamsport. 

Flood-control maintenance: $294,500 to 
maintain end operate existing projects 
at Johnstown, Punxsutawney, Tionesta, 
Crooked Creek, Loyalhanna, York, Youghio- 
gheny River Reservoir, and the Mahoning 
Creek Reservoir. 

Construction on rivers: $4,530,250 for 
locks and dams on the Ohio and Mononga- 
hela. And $4,000,000 is proposed for Federal 
clean-up of the grimy Schuylkill between 
Norristown and Philadelphia. Government 
work is possible now that the State has 
reached the half-way point on this $52,000,- 
000 Federal-State program for culm removal 
from the Schuylkill, a program made pos- 
sible by the 1946 act of Congress which I 
sponsored. 

River and harbor maintenance: $6,013,000 
to dredge and maintain channels of the 
Monongahela, the Allegheny, the Youghic- 


gheny, and the Delaware—and for work on 
the harbor at Erie and in the Port of Phila- 
delphia. 

Federal water bills are big. Congress bal- 
ances carefully the individual need and 
merit of each project against our limited 
ability to pay for it. No projects can be 
approved unless the benefits achieved will 
be greater in value than the construction 
costs. 

From idea stage to completed project, 
every step requires one or more separate 
laws. Thus Congress must satisfy itself over 
and over again in approving the various 
steps. So bear in mind that each stage in- 
dicated below calls for one or more new acts 
of Congress: 

Authorization for initial study to deter- 
mine benefits and costs. 

Appropriation of funds for the study. 

Authorization of funds for construction 
when benefits exceed costs. 

Appropriation of planning funds. 

Appropriation of construction funds on a 
yearly basis (so each year the work is re- 
viewed before new funds are allowed). 

These safeguards against waste explain 
why necessary projects often take 10 years 
to complete. But it is foolhardy to drag 
out the work too long. Water-control proj- 
ects do little good until completed—so dur- 
ing construction benefits are few. And con- 
struction cost generally rise when a job is 
tackled piecemeal. Thus, across-the-board 
reductions in funds delay all projects in- 
discriminately—and are poor economy in the 
long run. 

FRANCIS J. MYERS. 


WASHINGTON News LETTER — A PERSONAL 
REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Marcu 23, 1950. 

More Government efficiency is on the way. 
President Truman sent 21 new reorganiza- 
tion plans to Congress March 13, 1950, to 
carry out Hoover Commission recommenda~« 
tions by clarifying chain of command—tying 
responsibility down to a single person for 
doing a given job by holding one individual 
accountable and giving him the proper au- 
thority to do his work (the Commission 
cited many instances in which it was im- 
possible to determine who was responsible 
for what simply because of overlapping au- 
thority and conflicting jurisdictions); put- 
ting related jobs under the same roof— 
wiping out the inefficiency of having numer- 
ous “independent” agencies hacking at a 
small part of a big job. 

Twenty percent of the Commission recom- 
mendations were put in effect in 1949. An 
estimated $1,250,000,000 will be saved an- 
nually by the 1949 changes. Major reorgan- 
ization plans went through last year for the 
State and Defense Departments, and General 
Services Administration was formed to han- 
dle Government “housekeeping” affairs. 
Some changes were also made in the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Post Office, Labor, and 
in the Executive Office of the President. 

The 21 new plans will take us almost to the 
halfway point on the job of reorganizing the 
executive branch along lines recommended 
by the Commission report. 

Plans 1 through 6 clarify the chain of com- 
mand for the Secretaries of Labor, Treasury, 
Justice, Interior, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. Similar changes were made last year 
in the State and Post Office Departments. 
These plans also propose to create Admin- 
istrative Assistant Secretaries to provide top- 
level assistance to each of the six Cabinet 
officers, 

Plans 7 through 13 also affect chain of 
command by placing administrative respon- 
sibility and authority in the Board Chair- 
men of seven Federal regulatory agencies: 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Federal Power Commission, National Labor 
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Relations Board, Securities and Exchang, 
Commission, and Federal Communications 
Commission. This will leave Commission 
and Board members free to handle rule. 
making and adjudicative duties without be. 
ing bogged down with administrative ge. 
tails. Plan 12 also abolishes the statutory 
office of the NLRB General Counsel. A sim. 
ilar proposal was made in the Taft-Hartley 
Act amendments passed by the Senate June 
30, 1949. 

Plans 14 through 21 propose to bring re. 
lated jobs under the same roof. Five plans 
deal with “housekeeping” by the new Gen. 
eral Services Administration. Two Plans 
transfer to the Labor Department certain 
wage-hour duties and unemployment-com. 
pensation matters presently handled by other 
agencies. And plan 21 takes a big step to. 
ward consolidating all Government trans. 
portation agencies by transferring the duties 
of the now-independent Maritime Commis. 
sion to the Department of Commerce and 
creates the new office of Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation. 

Opposition faces some of the 21 new plans, 
Recall that the least controversial changes 
were made last year—and at that Congress 
rejected one of the seven reorganization plans 
submitted by President Truman when it 
voted down the proposal to establish a Cabi- 
net-level Department of Welfare as recom- 
mended by the Commission. Either the Sen. 
ate or House may reject one or more of the 
new plans by voting against it prior to May 
12, 1950—but plans not voted against by 
either House or Senate become effective on 
that date. No one can argue against eff- 
ciency in Government, but disagreement is 
expected to some phases of reorganization as 
to what is the most efficient course to follow, 

Bipartisan efforts to carry out Government 
reorganization must continue. In addition 
to the 21 new plans, hearings are scheduled 
on all-important legislation to modernize the 
accounting and personnel practices of Gov- 
ernment and on a bill to complete reorgan- 
ization of the Post Office Department. I'm 
hopeful of early action on all these measures 
because efficiency in Government is above 
politics—and, as I’ve done since the Commis- 
sion was first proposed 3 years ago, I intend 
to give my full support to this important 
work, 

FRANCIS J. MYERS. 


Let Us Have Peace in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
continued shipment of arms to the Arab 
States by Great Britain in excess of the 
armament actually necessary to main- 
tain internal law and order within those 
states constitutes a serious threat t0 
world peace in which the United States 
is vitally concerned. 

Unless further shipments of arms 0 
the Arab States are halted, there might 
conceivably be a break in the truce be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States which 
could ignite the holocaust of a third 
world war, and immediate action to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe is imperative. 

The embargo on the arms shipments to 
the Arab States was lifted by the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations 10 
August of 1949. 
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In view of the threatening attitude of 
the Arab States at the present, in my 
opinion our State Department should 
immediately instruct our delegates to the 
security Council of the United Nations 
to act to bring the issue of arms ship- 
ments by Great Britain to the Arab 
states up for reconsideration by the 
Council, and to make every effort to im- 
pose new controls on such shipments 
which would restrict them to armaments 
actualy necessary for the maintenance 
of internal law and order. 

Constituents in my district have writ- 
ten to me concerning this vital issue, and 
from Mr. Aaron Richie and Mr. Gustave 
L. Goldstein both letters are so similar 
Iam submitting only one: 

Marc#H 10, 1950. 

Dear Mr. McDonovucH: I am taking the 
liberty of writing to you today about two 
matters which are causing me grave concern 
and which have to do with the attitude of 
our Government toward the State of Israel. 

The first concerns the continued shipment 
of arms by Great Britain to the various Arab 
States in the Middle East, and which was 
recently called to the Secretary of State’s 
attention by Congressman Javitrs, of New 
Yor. Unfortunately, Mr. Acheson’s reply 
that Britain is shipping arms to the Arab 
States in fulfillment of treaty obligations 
with the sole purpose of ensuring internal 
law and order, is wholly unsatisfactory and 
does not stand up against the real facts of 
the situation, well-authenticated reports 
indicate that the Arab States are accumu- 
lating heavy arms such as jet planes, sub- 
marines, tanks, and destroyers which far 
exceed those necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining internal security. 

The Jewish people of this country together 
with other large segments of the public, see 
in the rearming of the Arab States a threat 
to the work of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation now being carried out in Israel. It 
would involve the new State of Israel in an 
armament race which would divert man- 
power and capital into defense purposes and 
it constitutes a definite threat to the hard- 
won truce with the Arab States. 

The second matter concerns the present 
discussions in the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations regarding the internation- 
alization of Jerusalem. A new scheme has 
been proposed by the Chairman of the Trus- 
teeship Council, presented as a compromise 
but which retains all the objectionable fea- 
tures of the original plan adopted by the last 
General Assembly and strongly opposed by 
our own Government and also by both inter- 
ested parties, namely, the State of Israel and 
the Kingdom of Jordan. It is of the utmost 
importance that our Government take the 
initiative to change the unfavorable climate 
prevailing in the Trusteeship Council so as to 
Settle this problem of Jerusalem before it 
comes to the spring session of the United Na- 

General Assembly. 

Because I know that you have always been 
willing to help in situations such as these, I 
urge you personally to intervene with the 
President and the Secretary of State in these 
two matters. Our Government should tell 
Great Britain to stop immediately these arms 
shipments to the Arab States which jeop- 
ardize the peace of the Middle East. We 
should use our influence in the United Na- 
tions to work for a just and equitable solu- 

of the Jerusalem program and a reversal 
the impractical decision of the last Gen- 
ral Assembly. 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
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AARON RICHIE, 


I have responded to these appeals by 
Writing the following letter to President 
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Truman and to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson: 
Marcu 13, 1950. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It has been 
brought to my attention that the continued 
shipment of arms by Great Britain to the 
various Arab States in the Middle East in 
excess of the necessary armament for main- 
taining internal law and order constitutes 
a serious threat to world peace in which the 
United States is vitally concerned. 

I, therefore, urge that you take whatever 
steps are necessary to protest this action by 
Great Britain which, if not halted, might 
conceivably result in a break in the truce 
between Israel and the Arab States. 

It has also been brought to my attention 
that the compromise proposal of Monsieur 
Garreau, chairman of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, relative to the in- 
ternationalization of Jerusalem actually re- 
tains all of the objectionable features of the 
original plan which was opposed by the 
representatives of the United States to the 
United Nations. 

I, therefore, urge that our representatives 
to the United Nations be instructed to work 
for a just and equitable solution of the Jeru- 
salem problem, and for the defeat of the 
Garreau proposal as well as a reversal of the 
impractical decision of the last General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on this 
problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Gorpon L. McDoNnovucH, 
Member of Congress. 


It is my hope that the good offices of 
the President of the United States 
through the Secretary of State will be 
used to convince the Security Council of 
the United Nations that the potential 
danger of war in the Middle East may be 
the spark to set off world war III. The 
controversy over the administration of 
the holy places in Jerusalem should also 
be settled in a peaceful and conclusive 
manner. 





Editorial Comment on Foreign-Policy 
Speech of Hon. William Benton, of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post of March 26 an 
editorial referring to the address on this 
floor of the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BENTON] last week. It is 
an excellent editorial, and I think it 
would be of interest to those who read 
the Recorp to have it appear. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INFORMING THE WORLD 

It is high time the United States tried 
to capture leadership in the world of ideas 
in the manner Senator BENTON has sug- 
gested. The bolder foreign information 
effort he calls for, in a resolution intro- 
duced in company with ten other Senators, 
is affirmative action of the right sort. Re- 
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ports from: southeast Asia, one of the crucial 
areas, tell of the lag in knowledge of America 
and American aims. The riot in Saigon 
was a prime example of misunderstanding 
about American purposes. In this case, per- 
haps, the Voice of America cannot be blamed, 
for policy in Indochina still remains in 
semicloudland. It is basic that America be 
known as on the side of the hopes of the 
common people, not as the country whose 
arms are strewn all over the world. 

India is another and even greater ex- 
ample of a land in darkness about America. 
Our editor, on his recent visit, noted three 
urgent requirements from America: more 
American library facilities, a steady stream 
of documentary films, competition with the 
British press ascendancy so that American 
news could have ready access to the Indian 
market. A tremendous need exists in a 
subcontinent which is in the throes of revo- 
lutionary change to show the people how 
America handled or is handling similar 
problems. Aside from being a vast country, 
India is one of many countries in the world 
which are in the grip of misconceptions 
about America produced by years and years 
of Communist propaganda. High and low 
the people speak the Muscovite patter about 
America. As an example, it took the repre- 
sentative of the Free Trade Union Commit- 
tee of the AFL, Mr. Richard Deverall, about 
a year to live down the suspicion that he 
must be a Wall Street stooge. There are 
three excellent American libraries operated 
by American men and women with a sense 
of dedication, but they are simply scratch- 
ing the surface, and the American invest- 
ment is less than that of the British, let alone 
the Russian. Throughout the world the 
United States spends in total $34,000,000 in 
the information program, and this sum in- 
cludes items that do not properly belong in 
that budget. 

It is our experience in several other coun- 
tries as well as India that the United States 
could profit from a thorough study of the 
methods pursued by other operators in this 
field of information. We can absorb a few 
lessons from the greatest propagandist in 
the world, viz, Russia. The Russians in this 
realm are supreme technicians. In India 
they keep in the background and work 
through such instrumentalities as Czech- 
Indian cultural institutions, the money 
seeming to come from the proceeds of Czech 
trade with India. The British Council, in 
its quiet and thorough way, provides splen- 
did service in the field of education—night 
classes, library work—in such countries as 
Mexico and makes every penny count. 
Italians and French maintain institutes in 
far-away places which spread respect for the 
values of Latin civilization. All these op- 
erations, manned by intelligent and sympa- 
thetic persons, have provided true and re- 
warding mirrors of the sponsoring countries, 
and in the case of slave-ridden Russia even 
a vision of a fantastic workers’ paradise. 
America, on the contrary, is seen in vast areas 
of this world through a glass very, very darkly 
as an ogre of a money-mad imperialist. 

Senator BENTON would move ahead on 
many fronts—radio stations capable of reach- 
ing every receiver in the world; more aggres- 
sive efforts in the United Nations for freedom 
of information; support of the UN Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion; promotion of democratic education; a 
conference of non-Communist countries on 
information programs. We ourselves would 
pick out libraries and documentary films, a 
diplomatic crusade for freedom of the press, 
personal contact through American students 
and American teachers abroad, and radio sta- 
tions—in that order. As to press freedom, 
it is our experience that the censor is beating 
out the newspaperman almost everywhere. 
Yet press freedom is a “value” the free world 
must treasure and must proselytize. Time 
was when Lord Hawksbury could write to 
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Bonaparte that “the King of England will 
make no concession to a foreign power at the 
expense of the liberty of the press” and when 
Alexander I could ask as soon as he arrived 
in Paris that the gags on press freedom 
should be removed. We applaud Senator 
BENTON for his initiative. Here is something 
affirmative, something truly fundamental. 


Opposition of Labor to Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
written for the Trainmen News by 
Alvaine Hamilton entitled “Labor Fights 
Bill To Boost Natural Gas Cost to 
Public.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LaBoR FIGHTS BILL To Boost NaTuRAL Gas 
Cost TO PUBLIC 


(By Alvaine Hamilton) 


WASHINGTON.—A lot of Senators are watch- 
ing their mail carefully these days, to see how 
to vote on the natural gas bill proposed by 
RoBERT KERR, Democrat of Oklahoma. This 
measure would increase the gas bills in every 
major city using natural gas to heat its 
homes and fuel its industries. 

Wish the amount of natural gas used at 
least doubling between 1947 and 1952, and 
with expansion of the pipe lines carrying gas 
from the oil fields of Texas and six adjacent 
States going on apace, the issue of whether 
the Federal Government can regulate the 
rates charged by gas producers who don't 
own their own pipe lines is a crucial one. 

A 5-cent increase in the price of natural 
gas, probable if Federal regulation is lifted 
by passage of the Kerr bill, could cost gas 
users in Ohio $11,441,000 a year; in Pennsyl- 
vania $8,556,250 a year; in Illinois $4,768,800 
a year; and in Michigan $3,744,500. 

This money would be paid by household 
users and industries in those States, and it 
would go to swell the coffers of a small group 
of powerful companies—Standard Oil, Phil- 
lips Petroleum, Skelly Oil, Continental, and 
Guif—which made fabulous profits equal to 
about one-quarter of their assets in 1948 
alone. 

MAKE HUGE PROFITS 

The 24 large producers whose gas sales 
would be subject to no Federal controls if 
the Kerr bill passes, are among the most 
spectacularly profitable outfits in the coun- 
try. In 1948, they had total assets of $14,- 
000,000,000, and income of $12,500,000,000. 
They now enjoy special Federal tax provi- 
sions which allow them to charge off to de- 
pletion each year 2714 percent of their in- 
come, a loophole which every recent Presi- 
dent has asked Congress to plug, but which 
is still wide open. Treasury statistics show 
the big companies are escaping taxes on 
about half a billion dollars a year in profits 
from this provision alone. 

The Kerr bill, already passed by the House, 
will be fought by a group of Senators in- 
cluding Douctas, Democrat, of Illinois; 
Myers, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee; HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat-Farmer Labor, of Minnesota; GILLETTE, 
Democrat, of Iowa; AIKEN, Republican, of 


Vermont. 
soon. 

The bill’s supporters claim that, if passed, 
the bill will receive President Truman’s 
signature. However, opponents point to the 
expression of disapproval of the original 
Kerr bill by the President’s bureau of 
budget in hearings on the measure and claim 
that any changes since then have not 
changed its big steel character. 

Federal controls over nontransmitting pro- 
ducers of this basic natural resource have 
been challenged on several cccasions in the 
past. These efforts were largely unsuccess- 
ful because of the able battle by Leland Olds, 
then chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, who saw how essential to consumers 
of gas was some effective regulation of rates 
in the public interest. It was this issue 
which led to the unsuccessful fight to secure 
his confirmation for another FPC term last 
summer. 

Nothing but Federal controls on prices 
charged by nontransmitting producers will 
protect the public, opponents of the Kerr 
bill insist. They point out that the pipe 
lines which carry the gas are expensive; 
once a line is established from a producing 
field to a city like Cleveland, or an area like 
upstate New York, the city’s consumers and 
the pipe-line owner are at the mercy of the 
producer. If they don’t like his prices, they 
can’t pick up their pipe line and move to 
another field where a competitor will sell 
at a lower price. 


It is expected to come to the floor 


MAYORS OPPOSE BILL 

And city officials and consumer spokesmen 
including the unions look with deep suspi- 
cion on the claims by Kerr and others that 
State price regulation will prove effective. 
The gas is highly concentrated in seven 
States—Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Kansas, and New Mexico. 
The oil producers in most cases virtually 
elect and run the legislatures in these States. 

Twelve big companies, out of the 600 pro- 
ducers, who would be affected by this bill, 
sell over half of the natural gas in the United 
States. 

The Panhandle and Hugoton fields in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas produce one- 
quarter of all the natural gas. 

The United States Conference of Mayors 
and the Municipal Law Officers Association 
roth are fighting hard against this bill, be- 
cause they know what it will mean in terms 
of higher gas bills for the people of the big 
cities. Both CIO and AFL are working na- 
tionally and locally against the measure, to 
get Senators committed to oppose it. 


Middle-Income Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Sound Housing Decision,” ap- 
pearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
March 24, 

Theve being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Sounp HovsInGc DECISION 

Rejection by the House of Representatives 
of President Truman's plan for a $2,000,000,- 
000 agency to assist middle-income housing 
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cooperatives seals the fate of another admin. 
istration attempt to edge the Government 
still further into a field that should be left 
to private enterprise. 

Our disapproval of this phase of Mr, Try. 
man’s program is not founded on the notion 
that there are ample homes available {or 
families with incomes ranging from $2,899 
to $4,400 annually. There is, in fact, an 
acute shortage of such homes. 

The issues are whether it is sound public 
policy for the Government to invade an areg 
in which private financing appears to be able 
to fill the need and whether, had Congress 
authorized the experiment, the housing 
shortage would have been materially relieved, 
The answer in each case is “No.” 

The most ardent believers in the aid-to. 
cooperatives plan say only 50,000 homes a 
year would result and that in 5 years less 
than 4 percent of the need would be met. 
This estimate should be compared to the 
950,000 homes that will be started this year 
without benefit of the proposed program. 

In the field of low-cost housing, where it 
is manifestly impossible for builders to pro- 
duce homes within the reach of the lowest 
income group, the Federal Government has 
quite properly accepted responsibility. It is 
in this area of the greatest need that Federal 
assistance should be concentrated. 


Criticism by Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, of Proposed Reduction in 


ECA Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a statement 
by me regarding the proposed reduc- 
tion in the ECA appropriations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Myers Says ECA REDUCTION WOULD MAKE 
PROGRAM DOLE 


Erie, PA., March 11.—United States Senator 
FRANCIS J. MYERS, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
insisted tonight that a reduction of 1951 ECA 
funds below levels recommended by Marshall 
plan Administrator Paul G. Hoffman, would 
“convert that program from one of recovery 
into a high-price dole—or worse still, jar 
Europe’s economy so badly that Communist 
domination would be inevitable.” 

The Pennsylvania senior Senator addressed 
members and guests of the Erie County Bar 
Association here tonight. 

“Economic stability,” Myers said, “is being 
accomplished in Europe today. By this I 
mean that recovery is a dynamic thing. The 
Marshall plan is not merely shoring up em- 
ployment and providing the people of west- 
ern Europe with a minimum diet. Amer'- 
can aid thus far has permitted the democ- 
racies to make steady progress to a greater 
production—and in fact, industrial output 
today is well above the prewar level. 

“Translated in terms of economic stability 
this means that western Europe is now find- 
ing it possible to reinvest 20 percent of 1ts 
total product for the enlargement of 1s 
production facilities. Progress of this sort 
is the kind of guaranty required if Eur pe 















sto close the dollar gap and become an effec- 
tive, self-supporting working partner in our 
efforts to bring about world peace. 

“The Marshall plan is perhaps the greatest 
perative adventure ever undertaken by 
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c 
aa: n. It owes its birth to the proposal out- 
lined by « our great soldier-statesmen George 
C. Marshall, and without any doubt what- 


soever, the brilliant leadership of Paul Hoff- 

as played a major part in the success 
ram has thus far achieved in bring- 
ing the democratic nations together as a 
team. 

“As we look into the coming year, I am 

convinced that future world peace stands at 
the crossroads, Those whose duty it has 
peen to administer the European recovery 
program have been completely honest in giv- 
ing us the facts of the case—the bad right 
along with the good. When Mr. Hoffman 
and those who work with him have come 
to the Congress to request funds for the pro- 
they have not overstated the case. 
not asked for more than they 
needed to bluff the Congress into furnishing 
what they really required. They have re- 
quested the minimum funds absolutely 
necessary to assure success of the recovery 
ian. 
a the coming year, Mr. Hoffman has 
asked the Congress to underwrite an appro- 
priation amounting to $2,950,000,000. This 
is not a number pulled out of the air. This 
figure represents the realistic best estimate 
of men who are at once aware of America’s 
ability to foot this kind of bill, and who, at 
the same time, keenly appreciate the alter- 
native we face if the Marshall plan fails to 
accomplish its purpose, 

“There are two ways we can meet this 
situation. We can stick with the job until 
western Europe can stand on its own feet 
without the need for extraordinary dollar 
assistance. To do this we must make ade- 
ite funds available to assure the con- 
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tinued expansion of Europe’s economy to the 
point that it balances its trade under condi- 
tions of high-level employment. Mr. Hoff- 
man has told us what this will cost during 


the coming year. 

“But as I say, there is another way to 
handle the matter. We can reduce Marshall- 
plan funds below the level recommended for 
the coming year, By doing this—depending 
upon the size of the slice we whack off—we 
can slow down or halt economic expansion. 
If we merely slow it down, we postpone the 
day that Europe can become self-sufficient. 





Necessarily that will require American aid 
ver a much longer period than we now 
ind we will wind up spending much 

re in the long run. If we halt expansion 


completely, we will leave western Europe 
h till existing dollar gap, a still exist- 
ing bare minimum level of subsistence. At 
uch a point American aid will cease to pro- 

very and will become no more than 
ut to keep people from starving to 
It will not solve the problem. It 
rely guarantee that the problem will 








“If European aid is cut too far or with- 
arawn altogether in the coming year, the 
a ion will become far worse than this. 
“we would, in effect, pull the rug out from 
everything we've achieved to date. 
employment will skyrocket. People will 

re be starving, and Communist hopes 
mination over the western democracies 

ult of economic collapse will become 





“America cannot afford the consequences 


If the Communists controlled west- 
rope today, we would be planning a 
e budget for 1951 in terms of twenty- 
thirty billion dollars at least—instead 
twelve or thirteen billion dollars we 
presently considering. I do not, how- 
tend to justify the Marshall plan on 
terialistic dollar savings it represents 
though I think it quite obvious that 
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such an argument is on economically sound 
grounds, 

“Success of the Marshall plan is spelled 
out in two words—cooperation and hope. 
Without both, there can be no success. Co- 
operation faced tremendous obstacles when 
the recovery program was inaugurated 2 
years ago. Traditional national jealousies, 
economic, political, and social, have divided 
the nations of Europe, built tariff walls and 
trade barriers between them, and have, in 
effect, been the very opposite of cooperation. 
But the nations of Europe have come a long 
way since 1948. Cooperation is steadily gain- 
ing greater meaning. But it’s slow, and 
efforts cannot be relaxed. Curtailment of 
American participation in this cooperative 
venture would spell disaster. 

“Psychologically, the recovery program has 
given Europe hope that its problems may be 
worked out together—hope that a bright 
future can be achieved if the present mighty 
efforts are continued. Perhaps hope is, in and 
of itself, our most effective cold war weapon, 

“The Marshall plan is achieving a miracle. 
It is a model of what can be achieved inter- 
nationally when men of idealism and ability 
can find the chance to join hands and work 
together in good faith for a common aim— 
the aim of peace in this world for all time 
to come. Not:< of those who so deeply desire 
peace in a free and democratic world under- 
estimate the size of the task that confronts 
us. The job will strain every ability we have. 
It will require steady nerves. It will require 
resolute insistence upon the basic premises 
of freedom. The stake in the future is huge. 
And so is the need for peace. The American 
people have a grave responsibility on their 
own shoulders to play a realistic part in the 
joint efforts of free people to reach this 
sought-after peace. I know we will come 
through.” 





Communists in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The McCarthy Ram- 
page,” published. in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of recent date, and excerpts 
from the sermon by Rev. Powell Davies, 
at All Souls Unitarian Church, on March 
19, 1950, relative to the inquiry being 
made by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpts were ordered to be-printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE McCartHy RAMPAGE 

The promise of at least a week-end lull 
in the McCarthy uproar gives a chance to 
ask, with some soberness, what this is all 
about, anyway. It was early last month that 
Senator McCarktHy suddenly broke out on 
his shotgun rampage against Communists 
in the State Department. Just what he was 
talking about has never been wholly clear, 
since he has seldom paused long enough to 
say; his specific allegations have been, al- 
tered, dropped, shifted in a bewildering tor- 
rent of words, but the general charge ap- 
pears to be that the State Department is 
honeycombed with Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers, all sheltered by Sec- 
retary Acheson himself. 
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At least a preliminary review of the re- 
sultant furor and fireworks now seems pos- 
sible. The Senator has scored a point or 
two. He has forced an investigation, which 
is only just showing signs of struggling up 
through the party politics (prominent on 
all sides of this curious affair) and possibly 
doing some real investigating. He has 
trapped the State Department into an ab- 
surdly anomalous position in the John S 
Service case. On the other hand, he caught 
a Tartar in Miss Dorothy Kenyon, whose 
description of the Senator as an “unmiti- 
gated liar” has not so far been widely chal- 
lenged. His methods have been inexcusably 
reckless, irresponsible, and patently unfair; 
and they have called prominent attention to 
his own past, in which his record for balance, 
judiciousness and probity is far from invul- 
nerable. 

Nor has he begun even remotely to prove 
what seems to be the major thesis of wide- 
spread Communist infiltration in the State 
Department. He has not produced a single 
actual Communist, card-carrying or other- 
wise. What he has mainly done so far is to 
drag up a good deal of past history, most of 
it well known, to present it in the most in- 
vidious possible light. Most of the nine per- 
sons as yet actually named fall into a few 
familiar categories. The most important— 
it includes Messrs. Lattimore, Service, and 
Hanson—are the survivors of the State De- 
partment group which was impressed by the 
Chinese Red leaders (not by the Soviet lead- 
ers in Moscow), who were convinced that 
the Reds were going to win China (as they 
have done) and whose influence was gen- 
erally in favor of basing American far-east- 
ern policy on the Red movement. This 
group was undoubtedly influential; it may 
have been short-sighted and its influence 
misdirected, but it was certaintly not moti- 
vated by treason to the United States or 
hidden loyalty to the Kremlin. And to assail 
it now on such ground is certainly not the 
way in which to correct any defects it may 
have introduced into American foreign policy. 

Around this group the Senator, by lavish 
use of the technique of guilt by association, 
has been weaving a wider net. Those who, 
like Miss Kenyon, may have been careless 
about Communist exploitation of their 
names; figures like Professor Shapley and 
Schuman who have lent repeated support to 
Communist attitudes or propagandas, fellow- 
traveling types of one sort or another—any 
of these who can be connected, however 
remotely, with State Department encourage- 
ment, are cited to show Communist infiltra- 
tion of our foreign affairs. Elements in the 
Department may have been too gullible in 
such cases; it is again no proof of Commu- 
nist domination and this reckless assault is 
again an extremely dangerous and useless 
way of correcting whatever real defects may 
exist. 

The Senator may really have more than 
ali this to bring out, and the proceedings 
are at least to be got on a somewhat sounder 
footing. So far, one can only say that if 
there is anything wrong with the Depart- 
ment it is not what the Senator imp’ies that 
it is, while his method of remedy is the 
equivalent of burning down the whole house 
in order to roast a pig. We are in too deadly 
serious a world to permit of that way of 
conducting our foreign relations. 





Dr. Davies DEFENDS ACHESON—URGES “QUIET” 
LOYALTY PROBE 


The Reverend Dr. Powell Davies yesterday} 
defended Secretary of State Acheson. 

In a sermon at All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
Sixteenth and Harvard Streets NW., Dr 
Davies declared that Acheson is “desperately 
trying to arouse the Nation to a full recogni- 
tion of its periland * * * to unite us 
behind a policy that combines strength and 
resolve with a high sense of moral aim and 
worthy purpose.” 
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Yet, he said, Acheson is “sniped at, whis- 
pered about, and badgered by the same paltry 
men who have done the same paltry things 
to every other man of stature in the Gov- 
ernment.” 

He charged that political opportunists are 
sowing “suspicion and mistrust * * * pre- 
tending that they do it as patriots seeking to 
uncover disloyalty.” 

Searching out treason, Dr. Davies said, is 
a ‘delicate business, to be undertaken quiet- 
ly, responsibly, and soberly by people who 
understand that business.” 

It is necessary, he continued, to identify 
efficiently “‘whatever traitors there are in the 
Government and then to deal with them to 
our advantage. 

“This cannot be done by turning a Senate 
hearing into a sideshow at a circus,” he 
declared. 

“Mental balance and emotional maturity,” 
he said, “are necessary if we are to defeat the 
Co_amunists. 

“The Communists are smart. Much too 
smart for Senator McCarTuy, because he is 
doing exactly what they want him to do,” he 
said. Wisconsin Senator JOsEPH R. 
McCartTuy’s charges of communism in the 
State Department were aired before the Sen- 
ate last week. 

America is giving Stalin what he wants 
“not through disloyalty but through stupid- 
ity,”’ Dr. Davies said. 


Political Investigations 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THURMAN C. CROOK 


@F INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE @F REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. CROOK. Mr. Speaker, observing 
with microscopic nicety the tactics used 
by some Members of both Houses of this 
Congress, I am stimulated to wonder 
whether or not this is the second session 
of the Eighty-first Congress or just the 
curtain raiser of the current political 
campaign. 

Seemingly, a few Republicans have 
resorted to every conceivable method to 
discredit the Democratic Party and some 
agencies of Government. If we have 
Communists holding responsible posi- 
tions in our Government I advocate their 
discharge immediately, if not sconer, but 
when we make charges against any man 
or woman let us be certain we have ade- 
quate reasons and proof to justify said 
charges. False accusations clothed in 
legalized immunity are dangerous wea- 
pons before the eyes of Americans and 
a gross handicap to the peace and respect 
of the world. 

It is a rather strange situation when 
Republican leaders constantly desire to 
institute investigations of the Demo- 
cratic Party when they themselves are 
not living far in the annals of time from 
the Fall and Doheney caravan that 
goose-stepped across the United States 
to the tune of the sizzling Teapot Dome 
and many other similar escapades that 
left a trace of shame on our esteemed 
Commonwealth, including attempts of 
monopolistic exploitation of the Ameri« 
can people in this Congress. 

The party that has always been guilty 
of instituting investigations, and a few 


other individuals closely affiliated with 
it, have, in their rancor, reached the 
stage where I deem it expedient that 
an investigation committee be apnointed 
to investigate those instrumental in giv- 
ing inception to the original investigat- 
ing committees. ‘Those that live in glass 
houses should always refrain from 
throwing stones. 

All the angels are not in any one politi- 
cal party, as some would gladly have 
you believe. This is true in the Nation 
and all the States of the constellation of 
States. The Republican Party has rea- 
son to hang its head in shame. And 
when I say this, I remember one of its 
governors in the State of Indiana that 
served time in the penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga., and another one of its gov- 
ernors of the same State that pleaded 
the statute of limitations to keep from 
serving a similar term. What a record 
they established in their greed for wealth 
and power at the expense and exploita- 
tion of the common man. 


Our Navy 


REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, 156 years 
ago today President Washington signed 
a measure creating our Navy. This was 
on March 27, 1794. The glorious his- 
tory of our Navy and its part in preserv- 
ing our early Republic needs no re- 
counting. It would be appropriate to- 
day, however, to pause and recognize 
what a great debt we owe to our Navy. 

There are those who—though I do 
not question their sincerity—would re- 
duce this component of our armed serv- 
ices to minor proportions, and in so 
doing would seriously jeopardize our se- 
curity. 

At this time I wish to congratulate 
our Navy upon its birthday and wish 
for it a continuation of its long and 
glorious history. 

Indiana has had an impressive part 
in our Navy, and at this time I include 
a list of some outstanding naval officers 
and recipients of the Navy Cross, who 
were from Indiana: 

Rear Adm. M. K. Fleming, United States 
Navy (retired), was born December 6, 1906, in 
Winchester. He holds two Legion(s) of 
Merit awards as well as other medals. Was 
an aviator, commander of several attack 
groups during the war. Retired October 1, 
1949. 

Vice Adm. John H. Cassady, United States 
Navy, was born April 3, 1896, in Spencer. He 
is presently the Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations (air) and is a naval aviator. He 
commanded the carrier U. S. S. Saratoga 
operating with a Pacific task force. He has 
commanded a carrier division and holds three 
Legion(s) of Merit, honorary commander of 
the Military Division of the most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire awarded him by 
the Government of Great Britain, as well as 
other medals. 

Read Adm. Howard H. Good, United States 
Navy, was born August 12, 1888, in Warren, 
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He served on many warships prior to the 
entrance of the United States into Wory 
War II. He was in command of the cruise; 
U. S. S. New Orleans at Pearl Harbor during 
the initial bombing of that base by the 
Japanese. The ship under his commang 
later served with distinction during th. 
Battle of Coral Sea. Besides the Legion of 
Merit, the admiral holds the Mexican Service 
Medal, the China Service Medal, and many 
others. He is now commandant, Thirteenth 
Naval District, Seattle, Wash. 

Rear Adm. Robert E. Blick, United States 
Navy, was born July 8, 1899, in Peru. 4 
naval aviator, he also holds a master of gc¢j- 
ence degree in aeronautical engineering from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, fe 
commanded carriers during the war and his 
ships participated with distinction in many 
campaigns. He holds the Navy Cross, the 
Legion of Merit with Gold Star, the Presi. 
dential Unit Citation, and many other 
medals. He is now in command of Carrier 
Division 14. 

Rear Adm. Morton D. Willcutts, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, was born March 
10, 1889, in Carthage. He saw much action 
in World War I as a medical officer and gained 
world renown in the Second World War when 
he was commanding officer of the naval hos- 
pital at San Diego. He holds medals awarded 
him by the Governments of China and 
Haiti as well as the Legion of Merit, and 
many other medals. He is now commanding 
officer, National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Vice Adm. Russell S. Berkey, United States 
Navy, was born August 4, 1893, in Goshen, 
Prior to World War II he served in China 
and Iceland and elsewhere on warships. Dur- 
ing the war he commanded the cruiser U. 5.3. 
Santa Fe in Alaskan waters, then became 
commander of Cruiser Division 15 which saw 
much action in the Pacific. He won the Navy 
Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal, three 
Legion(s) of Merit, and many other medals. 
He is now in command of the Seventh Task 
Fleet with orders to report as Chief of In- 
formation, Navy Department. 

Commander Richard N. Antrim, United 
State Navy, born December 17, 1907, in Peru. 
He is one of three Navy men from Indiana 
who won the Medal of Honor, highest award 
in the United States presented to him by 
President Truman at ceremonies in the 
White House January 30, 1947, for con- 
spicuous gallantry at the risk of his own life 
while a prisoner of the Japanese. He also 
holds the Navy Cross, the Bronze Star Medal, 
and many other awards. 

Rear Adm. Norman Scott, United States 
Navy, was born August 10, 1889, at In- 
dianapolis. Served on destroyers during 
World War I, and as naval aide to the Presi- 
dent in 1918. He was killed in action during 
the Battle of Guadalcanal November 23, 1942, 
while in command of a task force. On De- 
cember 9, 1942, the President presented the 
Medal of Honor to Rear Admiral Scott's 
family. The medal was “for extraordinary 
heroism and conspicuous intrepidity above 
and beyond the call of duty.” 

Col. David M. Shoup, United States Marine 
Corps, was born December 20, 1904, at Battle 
Ground. He served in the Philippines, 
China, and many marine stations within the 
United States. In the Pacific war he was 
wounded during the fight for New Georgia 
Island in the Solomons, and again at Tarawa. 
During the latter engagement, though 
shocked by an exploding shell and severely 
wounded by enemy fire, he continued to rally 
and lead his men until the entire Japanese 
invasion was annihilated. For this he was 
awarded the Medal of Honor. 

Rear Adm. John B. Heffernan, United 
States Navy (retired), born October 21, 1894, 
in Washington; he is now director naval rec- 
ords and history. He served on destroyers in 
both world wars. He commanded a trans 
port division in the assault and recapture of 
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Guam and later commanded the battleship 
Tennessee. He was awarded the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star Medal with three gold 
stars, the Navy Unit Commendation, as well 
as many Other decorations. His usual resi- 
dence is 14 George Street, Washington, Ind. 

Rear Adm. Royal Rodney Ingersoll, United 
States Navy (deceased), was born De- 
cember 4, 1847, in Michigan, retiring from 
the naval service in 1919 to live in LaPorte, 
Ind., where he died in 1931.. The admiral 
was the father of Admiral Royal Eason 
Ingersoll, United States Navy, and grand- 
father of the late Lt. Royal Rodney Ingersoll 
lI. The destroyer U.S. S. Ingersoll is named 
for the late rear admiral and his grandson. 

Admiral Raymond Ames Spruance, United 
States Navy (retired), was born July 3, 1886, 
in Maryland, attended high school in India- 
napolis and was appointed to the Naval 
Academy from Indiana. He served on many 
warships during his naval career and in both 
World Wars. In addition to the Navy Cross, 
the Distinguished Service Medal with two 
gold stars, the Distinguished Service Medal- 
Army, and the Presidential Unit Citation, 
Admiral Spruance also was presented medals 
py the governments of Greece, Belgium, and 
Great Britain. His wife is the former Mar- 
garet V. Dean, of Indianapolis. Official ad- 
dress: care of Monterey Country Club, Del 
Monte, Calif. 

Admiral Jonas H. Ingram, United States 
Navy (retired), was born October 15, 1886, 
in Jeffersonville, Ind. For gallantry in battle 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, in April 1914, he was 
awarded the Medal of Honor. He command- 
ed battleships, destroyers, destroyer divisions, 
and battle fleets, as well as task forces during 
World War II. Besides the Medal of Honor, 
Admiral Ingram holds the Navy Cross, the 
Distinguished Service Medal with two Gold 
Stars, Purple Heart, and awards from the 
governments of Brazil, Belgium, and Great 
Britain. 

Vice Adm. Arthur B. Cook, United States 
Navy (retired), was born December 11, 1881, 
in Evansville, Ind. He served in World War 
I, qualified as a naval aviator in 1928 and 
served in aviation billets from thence on. 
He served as commanding officer of the car- 
riers Lexington and Langley. He served in 
the Bureau of Aeronautics and as Chief of 
Air Operational Training and as Comman- 
dant, Tenth Naval District, during the late 
war. He retired December 1, 1944. His 
usual residence is Evansville, Ind. 

Vice Adm, William 8S. Farber, United 
States Navy (retired), was born in Frank- 
fort, Ind., on March 16, 1885. He served on 
or as commanding officer of many warships 
in his distinguished career. During the late 
war he served as head of the Fleet Main- 
tenance Division, as Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for both Matériel and Mainte- 
nance, and as Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. He has been awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, Legion of Merit, and 
many other decorations, including one from 
the Government of France. Official address: 
Breezeland, RFD No. 2, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Rear Adm. Edward J. Marquart, United 
States Navy (retired), was born March 11, 
1880, in Valparaiso, Ind. He was an ordnance 
expert during his career and served at the 
Naval Gun Factory in Washington during all 
ol World War I, for which work he was 
awarded a special letter of commendation. 
He served as Commandant of both the Navy 
Yard, New York, and the Third Naval Dis- 
trict during World War II before retiring 
April 1, 1944. Besides the Legion of Merit, 
he holds the Spanish Campaign Medal, China 
Service Medal, Philippine Campaign Medal, 

d others. Official address: 755 South El 

Olina, Pasadena, Calif. 

Rear Adm. Robert W. Hayler, United States 
Navy. was born June 7, 1891, in Ohio, and 
attended schools in Muncie, Ind., before 
fntering the Academy in 1910, appointed 
from the Eighth Indiana District. He won 


the Navy Cross for heroism while command- 
ing the cruiser Honolulu in August 1942, and 
a second Navy Cross a year later. His ships 
won the Navy unit commendation for ac- 
tion against the Japs. While Commander 
Cruiser Division Twelve, he won a third Navy 
Cross. In addition to his Navy crosses, he 
also was awarded the Silver Star Medal, Le- 
gion of Merit twice, Bronze Star twice, and 
many other decorations. Official address: 
800 East Washington Street, Muncie, Ind. 


OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs Navy BorRN IN THE STATE OF INDIANA 
AWARDED THE Navy Cross, DECEMBER 7, 
1941-AvucustT 1, 1948 


Commander Richard Nott Antrim, United 
States Navy; born December 17, 1907, Peru, 
Ind.; home, 109 North Fremont Street, Peru, 
Ind. 

Lt. James W. Barnitz,’ United States Naval 
Reserve; born May 10, 1920,-Indianapolis, 
Ind.; home, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lt. James Henry Bell, United States Naval 
Reserve (deceased); born December 19, 1918, 
Penville, Ind.; home, 1521 North A Street, 
Elwood, Ind. 

Rear Adm. Russell Stanley Berkey, United 
States Navy; born August 4, 1893, Goshen, 
Ind.; home, 1620 South Elleroad Avenue, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Ensign Norman Burns Bitzegaio, United 
State Naval Reserve (deceased); born Janu- 
ary 20, 1921, Caumont, Ind.; next of kin, 340 
Prospect Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Capt. Robert E. Blick, United States Navy; 
born July 8, 1899, Peru, Ind.; home, 716 
Spring Street, Michigan City, Ind. 

Lt. Comdr. John Randolph Bowen, United 
States Navy; born March 8, 1917, Wiona Lake, 
Ind.; home, 6146 Primrose Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Capt. Maurice E. Browder, United States 
Navy; born October 22, 1897, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; home, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Capt. Charles A. Buchanan, United States 
Navy; born October 28, 1904, Brookville, Ind.; 
home, 1132 Isabella Avenue, Coronado, Calif. 

Lt. Philip W. Cobb, United States Naval 
Reserve; born March 24, 1918, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; home, 1014 Throop Street, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Lt. Comdr. James W. Coe, United States 
Navy; born June 13, 1909, Richmond, Ind.; 
home, 211 North Fifteenth Street, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Lt. Comdr. Albert Joseph Corsi, United 
States Naval Reserve; born May 12, 1911, 
Richmond, Ind.; home, 291 North Walnut 
Street, East Orange, N. J. 

Lt. Comdr. Clement M. Craig,’ United 
States Naval Reserve; born December 4, 1914, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; home, P. O. Box 276, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 

Commander Robert W. Denbo, United 
States Navy; born August 2, 1906, Orleans, 
Ind.; home, 435 West Jefferson, Orleans, Ind. 

Lt. (jr. gr.) Charles Hall H. Dickey, United 
States Naval Reserve; born November 25, 
1920, Aurora, Ind.; home, 202 First Street, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

Lt. Charles Owen Dodson, Jr., United States 
Naval Reserve; born November 17, 1920, 
Hammand, Ind.; home, National Carbon Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ernest Willard Downey, boatswain, United 
States Navy; born November 3, 1908, Loogoo- 
tee, Ind.; home, 923 East Whitman Avenue, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Ensign William Robinson Evans, United 
States Naval Reserve (deceased); born August 
11, 1918, Indianapolis, Ind.; next of kin, 5019 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Commander James Louis Fuelling, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy; born July 16, 1913, 
Allen, Ind.; home, 1720 North Bosart Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lt. Ronald Paul Gift, United States Naval 
Reserve; born February 20, 1919, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; home, Marlette, Mich. 


‘Gold Star in lieu of second Navy Cross. 
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Commander Irvin S. Hartman, United 
States Navy; born, September 14, 1911, Co- 
lumbia City, Ind.; home, route 7, Columbia 
City, Ind. 

Commodore Samuel P. Jenkins, United 
States Navy; born, June 3, 1893, Evansville, 
Ind.; home, 1145 Twenty-first Street, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lt. (jg) Robert L. Klingler, United States 
Naval Reserve; born, January 23, 1921, Clay 
City, Ind.; home, Clay City, Ind. 

Lt. Robert D. Kunkel, United States Naval 
Reserve; born, November 2, 1918, Peru, Ind.; 
home, Dallas, Tex. 

Commander Frank D. Latta, United States 
Naval Reserve (deceased); born, January 10, 
1909, Indianapolis, Ind.; next of kin, 543 
South Central Avenue, Burlington, Iowa. 

Lt. John C. Livezey, United States Navy 
(deceased); born, February 12, 1909, New 
Castle, Ind.; next of kin, 6 Hawthorne Ter- 
race, Leonia, N. J. 

Lt. (jg) James Harold Livingston, United 
States Naval Reserve; born, August 11, 1922, 
Marble Rock, Ind.; home, 629 Washington 
Street, Monroe, Mich. 

Lt. Carl F. Luedemann, United States Naval 
Reserve; born, June 11, 1919, Indianapolis, 
my home, 1009 Villa Avenue, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Ensign Charles O. McDaniel, United States 
Naval Reserve; born, February 6, 1923, Rush- 
ville, Ind.; home, 217 North Spencer Street, 
Rushville, Ind. 

Lt. Clark William Miller, United States 
Naval Reserve; born, December 15, 1919, Leb- 
anon, Ind.; home, 212 East Washington, Leb- 
anon, Ind. 

Ensign James B. Miller, United States Naval 
Re.erve; born, May 12, 1922, Howard County, 
Ind.; home, 7925 North Main Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Lt. Robert A. Morris, United States Naval 
Reserve; born, October 11, 1918, Muncie, Ind.; 
home, rural route No. 1, Farmland, Ind. 

Capt. Allen Prather Mullinnix, United 
States Navy; born, December 12, 1898, Attica, 
Ind.; home, 2714 Thirty-fifth Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Comdr. Hugh W. Nicholson,: United 
States Naval Reserve; born, February 28, 1912, 
Campbellsburg, Ind.; home, Campbellsburg, 
Ind. 

Lt. Jerome John O’Dowd, United States 
Naval Reserve; born, October 15, 1918, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; home, 1802 Kingsington Boule- 
vard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert William Ramage, United 
States Navy; born, October 25, 1918, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; home, 202 West Forty-fourth 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lt. Robert D. Reed, United States Naval 
Reserve; born, March 8, 1920, Muncie, Ind.; 
horie, 709 Fifth Avenue, Venice, Calif. 

Lt. (jg) Robert “G” Riley, United States 
Naval Reserve; born, January 10, 1921, Buck- 
creek, Ind.; home, rural route No. 2, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Commander Joseph Wayne Runyan, United 
States Naval Reserve; born, November 22, 
1°13, Terre Haute, Ind.; home, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Commander William R. Staggs, United 
States Naval Reserve; born, November 11, 
1912, Valparaiso, Ind.; home, Chicago, Il 

Lt. Comdr. Alexander Vraciu, United States 
Naval Reserve; born, November 2, 1918, East 
Chicago, Ind.; home, 1604 One Hundred and 
Forty-second Street, East Chicago, Ind. 

Lt. Comdr. William Thomas Williams, 
United States Naval Reserve; born, August 
14, 1919, Rockville, Ind.; home, box 209, Robs- 
town, Tex. 

Rual Solen Wilson, MMic, United States 
Navy; born, December 24, 1913, Shelburn, 
Ind.; home, Granite City, Ill. 

Lt. John L. Wirth, United States Navy (de- 
ceased); born, April 25, 1917, North Vernon, 
Ind.; home, box 316, route 4, Pensacola, Fla. 


Gold Star in lieu of second Navy Cross. 
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Lt. (jg.) Charles Edward Young, United 
States Naval Reserve; born, August 5, 1921, 
Perry County, Ind.; home, rural route No. 2, 
box 209, New Albany, Ind. 

Lt. Owen DeWitt Young, United States 
Naval Reserve; born, May 29, 1920, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; home, 20 Westervett, Tenafly, 
N. J. 


America Symbol of Fair Play and 
Freedom Among Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
» OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a broadcast 
by me from radio station WHAM in 
Rochester, N. Y., February 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

For mcre than 160 years now the Ameri- 
can Nation has been a symbol through the 
world of fair play and freedom among men. 
No belief is more deeply rooted among our 
people than this. Yet, as a Nation, we are 
not perfect, and the efforts to enlarge the 
freedom of opportunity of our people are 
continuing. 

All of us are aware that not all of our 
people have achieved the status of full- 
fledged citizenship with opportunities equal 
to those enjoyed by other Americans. We 
realize this from our own experience in our 
own communities. 

Much as I wish this were not true, I be- 
lieve every American realizes that full and 
equal opportunity for all, vitally important 
though it is, cannot be achieved overnight. 
The problems which give rise to substand- 
ard citizenship result from misunderstand- 
ing—misunderstanding of the hopes and as- 
pirations of others—misunderstandings that 
come about because our own experience has 
never afforded us an opportunity to know 
the personal problems and difficulties en- 
countered by those whose beliefs differ from 
our own—whose skins are a different color— 
or who have grown up in another part of 
the world. 

So, basically, our problem boils down to 
enlarging our experiences and developing our 
understanding. We have in this twentieth- 
century world of curs an almost unbelieva- 
ble number of means at our disposal by which 
we can enlarge the knowledge we have of 
others, and the knowledge they have of us. 
The newsreel, the radio, and more recently, 
television-—-the huge presses wich turn out 
our bocks, magazines, and newspapers—our 
churches and pulpits, the hundreds of thou- 
sands cf neighborhood clubs, parent-teach- 
ers' associations, school boards, and other 
gatherings where we may come to know one 
another better, exchange our thoughts, and 
reconcile our differences—these are but a 
few of the many opportunities we have for 
getting at the heart of misunderstanding. 

We have, of course, other avenues along 
which we may approach the development of 
greater individual freedom. One primary 
avenue is available to us in the form of 
the laws under which we live. All of us 
recognize, for example, our constitutional 
liberties of free speech, freedom of press, 
freedom to worship as we choose, the right 
to trial by jury, the right to be secure in 
our homes against unwarranted invasion by 
our Government, and all the other com- 


mandments contained in our Bill of Rights. 
We believe in these laws and we live by them. 

The growing maturity of our people un- 
der our Constitution has steadily rounded 
out and given deeper meaning to our con- 
stitutional liberties. But we have as yet to 
give these rights their fullest meaning. Last 
week the House of Representatives fought 
out another round in the long struggle to 
give our Constitution the same meaning to 
all our people. The decision by the House 
on a law that would give many more Ameri- 
cans equal opportunities in their work was 
not the decision many of us had hoped the 
House would achieve. The House, by its 
vote, has seriously qualified the right to 
equal opportunity of employment. 

In a short time this same issue will con- 
front the United States Senate, and there, 
too, a great battle will ensue. I do not 
know what the outcome will be, but I will 
do everything in my power to see that we 
get a Federal law which will guarantee fair 
practices of employment in all channels of 
commerce between the States. 

This week the Senate is debating another 
measure which also involves the issue of 
freedom in the form of the displaced-persons 
bill. For nearly 2 years it has been the 
policy of the American Government to offer 
our country as a haven to thousands of 
homeless people who have been exiled from 
their cwn countries by the forces of war. 
We are seeking now to enlarge that law in 
order that the exiled victims of Communist 
oppression in eastern Europe may now find 
new hope in the New World. 

The strength of our country has imme- 
morially been somewhat dependent on a 
continuing supply of new blood brought into 
our life stream by those who have fought for 
freedom in their own countries, and having 
failed in their efforts to liberate their peo- 
ple, have turned to join hands with us. 

The Senate will have a fight on its hands 
this week over the displaced-persons bill, 
but I am satisfied that we will be successful 
in this small but important way in achiev- 
ing another victory for the dignity of man. 

These are but isolated attacks along the 
whole battle line for human freedom. This 
does not mean that they are unimportant, 
but it does mean that we must maintain 
constant vigilance and a readiness to do 
battle with the forces of oppression, tyranny, 
and misunderstanding wherever they appear. 
We are going forward to greater understand- 
ing every day, and despite the big job still 
to be done, we should take tremendous pride 
in each success as we achieve it. 


Address of Hon. William E. Warne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an address 
by the Honorable William E. Warne, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, at a 
meeting of the New Mexico Indian Af- 
fairs Association in Santa Fe on March 
10. 

I make this request because this ad- 
dress, in my opinion, summarizes the 
serious problems which confront those of 
us who are deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of our Indian citizens. It reviews 
the progress which has been made, and 
outlines the steps which must still be 
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taken before the Indians can participate 
fully in our national life. While it makes 
particular reference to the programs jn 
our great Southwest area, such as the 
long-range Navajo rehabilitation bill re. 
cently passed by the House, I believe that 
the comprehensive policies which As. 
sistant Secretary Warne advocates yl] 
provide a sound pattern for action 
throughout the Nation. 

The address follows: 


During the recent drought in New York 
City there appeared on the front page of a 
great New York newspaper an account of 
discussions between officials of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Interior Depart- 
ment on the problem of water rights for the 
Pueblo Indians living in Jemez and Zia ang 
the water needs of the Los Alamos atomic 
energy plant, where many Pueblo Indians are 
now working. 

There is no need to discuss this matter 
further at this time, except to say that the 
Atomic Energy Commission officials have 
publicly stated that they do not wish to do 
anything that will deprive Indians, or others 
living in the Jemez Valley, of life-giving wa- 
ter. My purpose in mentioning the incident 
is to emphasize again the fact that the In- 
dians in the Southwest as well as their 
neighbors find themselves propelled rapidly 
into the atomic age. What this will mean 
to all of us, Indians and non-Indians alike, 
can now be but dimly seen. But one thing 
is clear. We shall have to adapt ourselves to 
the portentous problems of the future in or- 
der to survive. We shall have to adapt or 
perish, Indian and non-Indian alike. This 
necessity may give some of our citizens a 
more tolerant attitude toward the struggle 
of the Indians to adapt themselves to our 
intensely competitive, industrial society. 

Throughout our still young and vigorous 
Nation today, each of us everywhere is re- 
acting almost daily to problems of adjust- 
ment brought about by the changes taking 
place in the economy of our country, and, 
indeed, of the world. You in the South- 
west must see these things in a dramatic way, 
in the adjustments that are being made by 
the Indians to fit themselves into our mod- 
ern world. In the merging of modern and 
primitive cultures, the line between integra- 
tion and disintegration of human values is 
formed. In this situation it is the duty of 
all of us to invest in an almost infinite pa- 
tience in our dealings with the human prob- 
lems involved in the passage of the Indians 
from their ancient culture to one whose cus- 
toms and values are not yet finally fixed 

The Pueblos have shown a historic capac- 
ity to adopt certain non-Indian attributes 
while retaining an inherently Indian culture. 
They have been more successful than many 
other tribes in avoiding some of the less fa- 
vorable aspects of our modern life. A new 
and particularly important development in 
the relations between the two cultures 1s 
represented by the Bernalillo County Hosp!- 
tal project. The construction and successful 
operation of the hospital will be a lasting 
monument to the cooperation of this com- 
munity, the larger non-Indian community, 
the State, and the Federal Government. Ne- 
gotiations for the construction of the hospl- 
tal were begun in February 1919; in August 
of that year a bill was introduced in Con- 
gress, and in October President Truman 
signed it. At that time the President said: 

“I wish to express my full approval of the 
basic objective of this legislation, which ‘s 
to encourage the integration of hospital fa- 
cilities for the care of Indians and non-In- 
dians in the same community. * * * 5 
surances have been received from county 
Officials to the effect that no forms of dis- 
crimination or segregated services were ever 
intended, nor will they be permitted, in the 
operation or maintenance of the hospital. 











To me the most significant thing in the 
history of the new hospital is the constant 
give-and-take, the modifications, adapta- 
tions of methods by all of those who are in- 
yolved. Representatives of the various pueb- 
los took an important part in the discus- 
sions and negotiations. Meetings between 
and non-Indians were held fre- 
quently. The all-pueblo council met three 
times to discuss the project. And this is sig- 
nificant because in the process of working 
together for a common cause, Indians and 
non-Indians come to understand each other 


Indians 


better, to realize that each faces common 
necessities of life and common methods of 
meeting them. 


All Indians have been citizens in the 
strictly legal sense since 1924. The privilege 
of voting, of course, is not automatically 
conferred with citizenship. Citizenship is 
governed by the Congress; voting is deter- 
mined by State law. Today every State has 
granted the right of reservation Indians to 
yote, 

At present, Federal courts in New Mexico 
are affording Indians an opportunity to sit 


on Federal juries. This is another instance 
in which Indians will participate in the edu- 
cational processes of political democracy. It 
will be meaningful to them. As one Indian 
said: “This will give us an opportunity we 


have long been seeking, an opportunity to 
juries in understanding more ade- 
quately Indian cases that come before them.” 

We are making real progress. I have said 
before, but I think it worth repeating, that 
our unthinking impatience is perhaps the 
greatest enemy of the Indian today. We 
must remember that our major objective is 
not simply to be done with the so-called 


assist 


Indian problem, but to prepare these people 
for full and equal participation in the highly 
competitive society that we have developed 


on the continent that used to be theirs. We 
need not trace the dismal history of our 
efforts to break and subdue this continent 
and its 800,000 original inhabitants. But we 
can remind ourselves that it has hardly been 
80 years since a Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs reported to Congress: 

“No one will certainly rejoice more heartily 
than the present Commissioner when the In- 
dians of this country cease to be in a position 
to dictate, in any form or degree, to the Gov- 
ernment; when, in fact, the last hostile tribe 
becomes reduced to the condition of suppli- 
ants for charity. This is, indeed, the only 
hope of salvation for the aborigines of this 
continent. If they stand up against the 
progress of civilization and industry, they 
must be relentlessly crushed * * * they 
must yield or perish.” 

We have moved a long way since then. 

I do not need to add that Dr. John R. 
Nichols, our present Commissioner, whom 
many of you know, and who asked me to give 
you his personal greeting and best wishes, 
shares no such view. A policy of self-deter- 
mination has replaced the old one of ex- 
termination. 

If a general picture of the Indians today 
Temains one of poverty and of limited op- 
portunity, still we can see measurable prog- 
ress if we put the picture in perspective. I 
have mentioned two instances of what I be- 
lieve to be progress; let me cite a few more: 

1. The shrinkage of the land holdings of 
the Indians which, between 1887 and 1932, 
Were reduced from 142,000,000 acres to 
52,000,000 acres, has been arrested and the 
‘and base increase to 56,000,000 acres. 

2. Almost 200 Indian tribal corporations, 
Corporate business enterprises, cooperatives, 
and credit unions have been organized and 
are transacting their business effectively. 

3. During the past 10 years, Indians have 
taken the lead in applying conservation 
practices on their eroding lands. 

*. Trachoma, a scourge of Indians as well 
as of many other races, can now be success- 
lully attacked among American Indians since 
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a cure for this disease has been given to the 
world by its discoverer, Dr. Fred Leo, an 
Indian Service physician. 

5.Indian accredited senior high schools 
have increased from 2 to 28 during the past 
two decades. Also during this period of 
time more than 2,500 Indian boys and girls 
have attended college with Federal assist- 
ance. Academic retardation of Indian 
children has been cut in half and normal 
progress through the grades established. 

6. During the past two decades, Indians 
have increased their cultivated area by 
more than 300,000 acres and have with- 
drawn from leaseholders some seven million 
acres of range land for their own use. 

7. During this same period, Indian- 
owned cattle have increased in number 
from 170,000 to more than 400,000. 

8. In the 8 years between 1940 and 1948, 
agricultural income to Indians has more 
than quadrupled. 

The principal source of agricultural in- 
come to Indians is from their livestock in- 
dustry. Although the increase in numbers 
is remarkable, the improvement in quality 
is even more so. During the early thirties, 
Indian cattle were a drug on the market. 
Buyers simply did not want them. As a 
result of the livestock improvement program 
conducted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Indian cattle sales in most areas now at- 
tract buyers from all over the country. 
Often Indian cattle sales top the market. 

9. The Indian Reorganization Act and 
the Oklahoma General Welfare Act author- 
ized a total appropriation for the revolving 
credit fund of $12,000,000. At the close of 
fiscal year 1950, a total of $9,599,600 had 
been appropriated; of this amount, $3,000- 
000 was for the fiscal year 1950. The fund 
has actually revolved two times at the close 
of fiscal year 1949. Of the amount due, 
97.8 percent of all repayments were met 
promptly. Only 1.8 percent was extended, 
only one-half of 1 percent was canceled, and 
less than 1 percent was delinquent. 

The amount of the fund is far from ade- 
quate. At the time the original amount was 
authorized, less than half of the Indians 
were eligible for loans; now all are eligible. 
In 1935, the National Resources Board esti- 
mated that a credit fund of some $66,000,000 
was needed. Today the amount required is 
necessarily larger. 

10. One other thing should be mentioned. 
At the turn of the century, the Indian pop- 
ulation was somewhere around two hundred 
thousand, Today’s best estimates place the 
number around four hundred thousand. 
They are the fastest growing segment of our 
population. At one time it appeared as if 
a technologically superior group would com- 
pletely wipe out the American Indians, 
Here again, as I am informed by sociologists, 
their increase in population is a sign of 
adaptation on the part of Indians to our 
modern world. 

All this is about Indians in general. But 
what about those Indians close to you here 
in New Mexico? Let us take population 
figures here also. Prior to 1930, the Pueblo 
Indians were growing at only one-fourth of 
1 percent a year. Since that time they have 
been increasing at a rate of around 2'4 per- 
cent a year. In total figures, the popula- 
tion increase was from 9,295 in 1930 to 
some sixteen thousand in 1950. 

Eighteen of the nineteen pueblos, all but 
Jemez, voted to accept the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act. Three pueblos, Isleta, San- 
ta Clara, and Laguna, have written their 
own constitutions. 

In 1930 school attendance in the pueblos 
was 69 percent of all those of school age. 
It was 90 percent in the last fiscal year. In 
New Mexico as a whole it has increased 
among Indians from 44 percent in 1930 to 
some 65 percent now. 

Increasing attention is being given to pub- 
lic health. In 1930 there were only seven 
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nurses for all Pueblo Indians. Today there 
are 38. Of course, this is not nearly enough, 
but when the Bernalillo Hospital has been 
completed, the situation will be greatly im- 
proved. 

In New Mexico in 1933, lands held in 
trust for Indians totaled slightly more than 
6,000,000 acres. This has grown to 8,000,000 
acres. Congress recognized the necessity for 
an adequate land base for the New Mexico 
Indians when it passed last August a bill to 
add over 600,000 acres to the Indian holdings. 

There has been a 28 percent increase in 
Pueblo cultivated areas, from 14,000 to 20,000 
acres, since 1935. Acreage under constructed 
irrigation works has increased greatly. Stor- 
age facilities for the Pueblos have increased 
6,900 acre-feet. Stock water development 
has increased from 177 separate units in 1935 
to 259 units. Domestic supply has increased 
from 3.2 miles to 13.8 miles in supply lines. 

But the answer to the Indian problem 
generally, I think, lies largely in the pattern 
set for the Navajos and Hopis. Both Houses 
of Congress have now passed a bill, S. 2734, 
to authorize the long-range program of re- 
habilitation for these two tribes. This bill 
was introduced after a previous bill, S. 1407, 
was reluctantly vetoed by the President 
because it had been amended to include pro- 
visions which, with some qualifications 
would have extended State criminal and 
civil laws to the two reservations. In 
accordance with the President’s desires ex- 
pressed in his veto message, appropriation 
requests to carry out the first year of the 
long-range program are included in the 
budget for the fiscal year 1951, beginning 
July 1 of this year. These requests amount 
to approximately $14,000,000 in cash and 
$6,000,000 in contract authorizations. 

I do not want to go into all the details of 
the proposed $88,000,000 Navajo-Hopi 10-year 
rehabilitation program, but, in general, it 
includes: 

Development of small irrigation projects 
on the reservation, and survey costs of the 
Shiprock-San Juan project; 

Transfer of colonists to the irrigable lands 
on the Colorado River Reservation; 

Industrial developments on the Navajo 
Reservation; 

Seasonal or part-time employment away 
from the reservation; and 

New school, road, and hospital construc- 
tion. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me say that 
this 10-year program is not an end-all plan. 

It will have to be followed by other con- 
structive measures, because the situation on 
the Navajo Reservation today does not even 
provide a good base upon which to build. 
This program should provide that base, the 
foundation. It will succeed in accordance 
with our expectations if it does. Please 
keep that in mind. This is the starting 
point, not the last lap in the grind to re- 
habilitate our largest and most impover- 
ished tribe. 

The next rehabilitation program being 
considered is the $23,000,000 program for the 
7,000 Indians living on the Papago Reserva- 
tion. As in the case of the Navajo, this 
program would call for irrigation, stock water 
development, soil and moisture conservation, 
construction of education and health facili- 
ties, roads and community facilities, and 
relocation projects. 

This, then, is the pattern of Indian develop- 
ment and rehabilitation, one that fits in with 
an Indian policy that has been reasonably 
consistent since the Meriam report of two 
decades ago. That policy includes: 

The maximum utilization of Indian re- 
sources by Indians so that they may become 
self-supporting. To reach this end they 
must have education, health, credit, and 
other facilities, as well as an adequate land 
base. 

Increasing participation by State and local 
governmental units in programs, services, 
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and operations, in order that they may in- 
tegrate Indians in normal civic functions 
with their fellow Americans. 

At a recent hearing before a congressional 
committee, Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman spoke of the need for a reevalu- 
ation of our Indian policies. As an Assistant 
Secretary, and later as Under Secretary, Mr. 
Chapman has had long and sympathetic 
experience with these problems. In tracing 
this experience, he pointed out the tremen- 
dous progress which has been achieved in 
recent years, and said he felt we were ready 
to move ahead with new policies which could 
further achieve the aim of enabling the 
Indians to achieve full participation in our 
national life. . 

This is not a task for the Secretary alone, 
or even for the Interior Department and its 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The groups like 
your own which have given valuable service 
to Indian affairs and who rightly share the 
credit for the progress that has been made, 
must enter into these considerations. 

Rehabilitation bills may provide some of 
these answers. Other problems exist—lack 
of resources, lack of training, health defi- 
ciencies—combine to make it difficult for 
Indians to survive either on or off their 
reservations. Communities where Indians 
seek to live and labor are often sympathetic 
in words but not deeds. The people in these 
comriunities retain some traditional suspi- 
con of the Indian that they acquired in 
childhood, or they persist in giving life to 
some unreal myth or stereotype about the 
habits and responsibility of the Indian that 
show little insight or understanding of him 
as a human being, or as an American citizen, 
or as a veteran of the recent war. Every 
American in his own home and town can 
help the attack on this problem, because 
largely it is the ind’vidual problem of each 
of us. 

Let me conclude by saying that the old 
policy of denying civil and religious liberty 
to the Indians has been reversed and the 
constitutional rights of this, the oldest of 
our minority groups, have been completely 
avowed, with the result that the spiritual 
aspirations of the Indians as a group have 
r. ived and have reached a new high level. 
This has been accomplished by the recogni- 
tion of the rights of Indians as American 
citizens, while, at the same time, protection 
has been afforded their property rights and 
their economic assets. The credit for this 
result does not belong to one individual or 
group. This has been accomplished by 
many, by you here, by the Indians them- 
selves, by those of us who are working 
steadily on the problem in State offices, in 
Washington bureaus, and in the halls of 
Congress. Much more remains to be done, 
but in the spirit that now prevails of live 
and help live, I am confident we will reach 
the goal that Jefferson saw for the Indians 
and the non-Indians long ago: 

“The ultimate point of rest and happiness 
for them (the Indians) is to let our settle- 
ments and theirs meet and blend together, 
to intermix, and become one people,” 


The Postmaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to submit an article by Mr. 
W. H. McWilliams, who writes for the 


Martins Ferry and other Ohio news- 
papers, under the pen name of Hi 
Waters. I believe this column of Mr, 
McWilliams could apply to many areas in 
this country. Mr. McWilliams writes 
with a down-to-earth viewpoint and ex- 
presses the sentiments of the average 
man better than anyone I know. 
The article follows: 
Hi WATERS—RIGHT AROUND HOME 
(By W. H. McWilliams) 


Outside of a doctor and a school teacher, 
the most important person in our lives is 
& postmaster. 

At least, we have more to do with a post- 
master than most any other guy. A doctor 
escorts us into this world and therefore we 
kinda hang around him out of self-protec- 
tion. 

A school teacher trains us to use sense for 
the first 12 years of our lives so we kinda 
string along with them, in second place. 

But a postmaster stands behind the little 
windows with the iron bars over them and 
keeps us in touch with the rest of the world. 
A postmaster is the go-between with us and 
our neighbors no matter whether they live 
next door or on the other side of the world. 

Who's the most pleasant postmaster you 
ever dealt with? 

Well, here’s a list of the 15 most pleasant 
postmasters in eastern Ohio as I have dealt 
with them. As you look in‘o the eyes of 
these 15 master postmasters you feel your- 
self bein’ lifted up and you leave feelin’ 
good like you had just been given a shot of 
hard cider on an empty stomach, 


. Edithe Glass, Short Creek. 

. L. E. Buffington, Morristown. 

. Zilvio Zanzanella, Adena. 

. Alice Wilson, Jerusalem. 

. Kenneth L. Burley, Bridgeport. 
. Stella E. Dickerson, Glencoe. 

. Rolland Jackson, Neffs. 

. Mrs. Delude P. Levi, Connorsville. 
. Enoch Carman, Belmont. 
10. Harry C. Stratton, Piney Fork. 
11. L. E. Fowler, Hendrysburg. 
12. W. F. Mock, Powhatan. 
13. P. M. Keyser, Shadyside. 
14. Mary I. Timko, Barton. 
15. Pearl Calovini, Lafferty. 


Now, of course, there are other postmasters 
who could almost qualify for membership 
in this team. But they just didn’t quite 
make the grade. Take Frank Vannelle, of 
Bellaire, who has {ust been there for a short 
time. Frank tries to grin, out of habit of 
being a politician for so long but he hasn’t 
had the length of time behind the windows 
that would test him out. 

I know some postmasters who, if you would 
walk up and say, “Any mail for me today?” 
would look at you as sour as a pint of green 
Damsel plums before breakfast, and makes 
you feel like a dried bread crumb on the 
table of Belshazzar, last king of Babylon. 

But the 15 I selected, every one of ’em— 
smilingly handle the cares of countless 
people and grin sweeter than a bride when 
the preacher says, “I now pronounce you man 
and wife” and her husband turns around 
quiverin’ like a jar of raspberry Jello and 
kisses her on the cheek. 

I respectfully request all of you to watch 
carefully the next time you walk into the 
post offices of any one of my 15 and see for 
yourself. Watch that sly smile that sweeps 
like a summer shadow over a field of ripen- 
ing grain as he, or she, caresses the letters 
and hands them lovingly through the bars 
to us. Ah, such postmasters are the honey 
on the bread of life or horseradish on the 
bacon of existence. 

They have a hard job to fill in this life. 
Most everybody jumps on a postmaster be- 
cause some erring relative, or friend, fails 
to write when they should. They get the 
devil when a money order ain’t enough and 


Sears, Roebuck sends a cheaper article. 
They are criticized when the weather report 
says rain or when it don’t. 

I know some unthinking people who deny 
a postmaster even the small satisfaction of 
readin’ the post cards that come through 
the mails—imagine that. 

But what a service they perform for ys. 
You can send a letter for 5,000 miles for 3 
cents. That’s the cheapest thing in the 
United States—except what the Government 
pays the postmasters. 

Yes, sir, a postmaster is the No. 3 person 
in our lives in importance. He is outrankeq 
only by the doctor and the school teacher. 
Instead of conkin’ him over the head when 
the mail didn’t come, you ought to go up 
and shake hands with him and say, “Listen, 
friend—you can’t do everything.” 

So, the next time you go to the post office 
for the mail, look at your postmaster and see 
if, in his eye, lurks the smile that you have 
a right to expect and a grin that warms your 
skin and makes you feel glad you ordered 
that last catalog of the seeds that never fail, 

Yea, postmasters—my 15 most pleasant 
ones in eastern Ohio. 
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Or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me broadcast from radio station 
WHAM in Rochester, N. Y., on March 
13, 1950. 

There being ‘no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Most of you, I think, are aware that if 
you visit Washington while the Congress is 
in session, it is usually possible to obtain 
a seat in the visitors’ galleries of the House 
or the Senate, and thus you may witness 
and listen to the debate then taking place. 

If you are observant, you may notice one 
of the stenographers whose job it is to make 
shorthand notes of every word uttered by 
the Members of each body while it is in 
session. The stenographers are men, and | 
imagine they are frequently mistaken for 4 
Senator or Representative, because they usu- 
ally seat themselves in a vacant chair nearby 
the Member who is then speaking. You can 
usually spot the stenographers scribbling 
away in their long notebooks, and occasion- 
ally, when the debate shifts from one side o! 
the Chamber to the other, you'll notice 4 
stenographer rise, and still writing as he 
walks, move closer to the Member then speak- 
ing. 

The stenographic record made during each 
daily session of the Congress is printed i0 
its entirety during the course of the night 
and appears by 9 o'clock the following morn- 
ing in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. The daily 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is a remarkable docu- 
ment. As I've already indicated, it contains 
in writing every word spoken in the Senate 
and the House during the preceding day, and 
thus it furnishes a permanent account of all 
the legislative proceedings in Congress. 

These day-to-day issues of the Record 
make it possible for the Members of Congress 
to reexamine more carefully the points raised 











in previous debate, and, of course, the Recorp 
makes it possible for any Member to dis- 
cover what has taken place during the period 
he may necessarily have been absent. Fur- 
thermore, the Recorp lists the names of those 
who favor or Oppose a particular issue at 
the time a vote was taken. 

Last year the Eighty-first Congress was in 
session from January 3 until October 19, a 
total of more than 10 months and a half. 
Di » that first session, 198 issues of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD were published. The 
combined proceedings of the Senate and the 
House during that time filled 15,386 pages 
of small print. In addition, the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, containing let- 
ters, speeches delivered elsewhere, and other 
material of general interest, totaled another 
7,180 pages. 

These pages cover the official legislative 
record of 96 Senators and 435 Representatives 
over the 1044-month period, a record more 
than 22,000 pages long. Neglecting the cost 
of the paper, it cost the Government $85 
a page to set up the tyye for the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, in other words, more than 





$1,750,000. This is a lot of money, but I 
would certainly be the last to recommend 
that the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD be abolished. 

By and large the material contained in 
these 22,000 pages of small print is worth- 
while and useful information. But this is 


not completely true by a long shot. I be- 
lieve, and I think anyone familiar with the 
proceedings of Congress would agree with 
me, that ofttimes the proceedings of the 
Congress are filled with useless repetition of 
the same old thoughts and the same old 
arguments. Now, heaven knows, it is very 
often necessary to say something over and 
over again in order to convince others that 
what you say is true. 

It might be argued that endless repetition 
doesn’t contribute any new facts that aren’t 
already known and understood, On the 
other hand, repetition of the same thought 
can be, and has been, used constructively to 
prevent injustice and to broaden general 
understanding of an issue. 

Repetition can be misused. When talk is 
no longer confined to the merits of an issue, 
when the talk serves no other purpose than 
delay, delay, delay on the part of a handful 
of willful opponents of a particular meas- 
ure, a serious threat to our representative 
democratic government presents itself. 

Free speech is one of the fundamental and 
absolutely necessary requirements of the 


democratic process. Under dictatorships, no 
one dares voice his opposition, and that is 
certainly the last thing we want here. Our 
important problem legislatively, a problem 
we still haven’t solved completely, is to draw 


a line which on the one hand, permits un- 
limited opportunity to criticize and to speak 


with the intention of influencing others— 
and which, on the other side of the line, puts 
& stop to the kind of talk which is not in- 





nded to inform or influence, but which has 
for its purpose instead the obstruction of 
the majority will on matters which in no 
way violate the fundamental rights of 
minorities. There’s our problem. 

‘In trying last year to draw up that kind 
of law by changing the filibuster rules of the 
Senate, our efforts failed. We are still con- 
nhted with the situation in which a willful 
minority may overrule the majority simply 
because the minority doesn’t like a measure 
Which in no way invades its constitutiona! 
rights. So the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD does 
more than keep us posted on legislative 
events. The 22,000 pages in the 1949 Recorp 
Provide us with documentary evidence for 
the heed of bringing filibusters under con- 
7 ‘. Filibusters are still with us in the 
_ te and until we've found the answer, 
‘he full measure of democracy will never be 
ble to all our people. 
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Why Farm Groups Hit ECA’s Use of 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I have 
requested permission to insert in the Ap- 
pendix the following article from the 
March 24, 1950, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor, which, in my opinion, 
sets forth the most convincing reasons 
why Congress should not give its ap- 
proval to the idea of using the Marshall 
plan as a device for unloading surplus 
farm products: 


Wuy Farm Groups Hit ECA’s USE or 
SURPLUSES 


(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WasHINGTON.—When the four farm organi- 
zations get together on anything, it makes 
news. When they get together in opposition 
to some one thing done in the Congress, it 
also shows that several Members of that leg- 
islative group failed to do the usual pre- 
legislation reconnaissance. 

The four farm organizations are together 
today, for the second time in modern his- 
tory. They—the Grange, Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Farmers Union, and Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives—are opposed as one to 
the idea of using the Marshall plan as a de- 
vice for unloading some of the mountains 
of surplus farm products cluttering up the 
United States. 

It seemed like such a good idea to Con- 
gressmen when they were sitting around in 
the committee room figuring out what to do 
with the third-year appropriation for the 
Marshall plan. The ECA expects to need 
$1,400,000,000 of United States farm products 
for export to Marshall-plan-receiving coun- 
tries during the upcoming third year of the 
plan. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has that much in surplus farm products on 
hand—and more, too. Why not get rid of 
some of the surplus and save money on ECA? 

Put that away, it sounds like quite an 
appealing idea. 

However, there is one trouble with it which 
the promoters of the idea do not seem to 
have thought of in advance. If ECA gets 
most of the United States farm products it 
ships to Europe through the CCC, there will 
be that much less buying of farm products 
through the ordinary marketing channels. 
It means that the wholesalers and commis- 
sion merchants who have been handling this 
business in the past will cease handling it. 
The deal would have taken $1,000,000,000 
worth of business out of the hands of free 
enterprisers. 

Also, there is another objection in the 
minds of the farm organizations. If the 
ECA supplies are taken from the existing 
mountains of surplus, there is going to be 
a fresh accumulation of surplus in the 
markets where ECA normally does its buying. 

Out of this springs one of those episodes 
which make American politics so confusing 
to visitors. The man who proposed the plan 
of getting ECA supplies out of the surpluses 
on Government hands is Representative 
JOHN M. Vorys, of Ohio. Mr. Vorys is a 
Republican. Mr. Vorys is also a solid be- 
liever in free enterprise. The two biggest 
of the farm organizations which oppose the 
Vorys plan are generally regarded as con- 
servative—the Grange and the Farm Bu- 
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reau Federation. Also, the dominant polit- 
ical coloration of those organizations is 
Republican. In the joint letter which the 
four farm groups have mailed to every Mem- 
ber of Congress, they assert that the Vorys 
plan would inject more government opera- 
tions quite fruitlessly into the Marshall-plan 
operation. 

So, in effect, we have a plan proposed by 
a Republican legislator in the interest of 
economy being rejected unanimously by the 
farm organizations on the ground that it 
would narrow the area of free enterprise and 
expand the area of Government operations 
in the United States. 

The farm groups have other objections, 
too. They point out that to take ECA sup- 
plies from surpluses would play into the 
hands of Russian propaganda which alleges 
that the Marshall plan is just a device for 
dumping United States surpluses overseas. 
They also object that the plan would make 
the farm price-support program bear the 
cost of ECA supplies and thereby make the 
farm program appear to cost $1,000,000,000 
more than it actually does. This, of course, 
would be a political liability for the farm 
program. 

But the real, basic objection of the farm 
groups is that the plan would take $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of ECA business out of the reg- 
ular market and put it into the Government 
market, which would be bad for farm busi- 
ness. 

It is not always easy for a legislator to be 
sure these days which side of an issue is 
the free-enterprise side and which the Gov- 
ernment-in-business side. 





Give Harry the Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Satur- 
day, March 25, 1950: 


GIVE HARRY THE BYRD 


The House Appropriations Committee has 
just nicked Truman's 1951 domestic budget 
by $1,500,000,000. And the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee has slashed another billion 
from the foreign-aid funds demanded by 
“Handout” Harry. 

For all of which we give thanks. How- 
ever, it still leaves the country faced with 
a %4,000,000,000 deficit. So when the big 
appropriation bill comes up on the floor 
next Monday the Republicans are going to 
try to cut another three billion off the total. 
We wish them luck. 

But we believe Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, 
a@ member of Truman’s own party, has a 
better idea. ByRp announced last December 
that he thought the 1951 budget should be 
kept down to thirty-six billions. 

This would be six and one-half billions 
below Truman’s estimates but higher than 
the budget allowed in 1948 when it was 
balanced. 

It was the Republican Eightieth Congress 
that balanced that 1948 budget by spending 
only thirty-four billions. 

The action of the House Appropriations 
Committee, which is dominated by the ad- 
ministration, shows how utterly foolish is 
Truman’s contention that you can’t cut the 
budget. 
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LET’S PAY OUR DEBTS 
We hope the House will honestly take 
another whack at the big bill when it hits 
the floor and that the Senate will complete 
th? job when it gets on its side of the Capitol. 
The budget should be cut back to where 
it not only balances but to where it produces 
a surplus to pay off some of the huge na- 
tional debt that is hanging over the country. 


Chairman Spence Introduces Bill To 
Extend Rent Control in Cities Like 
Chicago 


REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had occasion on previous occa- 
sions to call the attention of the House 
to the situation in Chicago which would 
result if rent controls ended June 30 of 
this year. I do not wish any Member 
of this House to consider my statements 
as being even slightly on the exaggerated 
line. I am, therefore, calling the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an article on 
page 16 of part I of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune of yesterday. The headline of 
this article reads: “High-rent flat easier 
to get; few low ones,” and the subhead 
reads “Want-ad survey shows housing 
situation.” 

This article states that— 

A survey yesterday of the rental situation 
in the Chicago metropolitan area disclosed 
that * * * the ads of those seeking 
apartments are more than double the supply 
and still rising. 


The article further states that— 

Comparative figures taken from Sunday 
want ads, the largest offering of any day 
showsthat * * * the lineage of “wanted 
to rent” ads has risen this year from 962 lines 
on January 8 to 1,036 on February 12 and 
1,139 on March 12. 


The situation, briefly, as stated in the 
Republican and conservative Chicago 
Tribune of yesterday is that people with 
money now have “considerably greater 
opportunities to find apartments in the 
upper rental bracket,” but that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for people 
in ordinary circumstances to find homes 
within their means. 

If rent controls are ended on June 30 
of this year an immediate increase in 
rents above the ability of tenants to pay 
is inevitable. I say inevitable because of 
the law of supply and demand which 
must operate in such a situation. 

As the only Chicago member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee I 
have felt keenly my responsibility not 
only to the tenants of Chicago, but to 
the general welfare of my city, which 
would suffer if after June 30 we had no 
protection for a considerable number of 
our workers who would be forced on the 
streets with their families because of 
their inability to meet rental demands. 

Feeling this responsibility, I remained 
in Washington during the early weeks of 
December, working on the problem and 


with such results that I was able to give 
to the press a statement which was 
widely printed throughout the country 
stating that the administration, in my 
opinion, would not permit rent control 
to die until the housing shortage had 
been removed to such an extent that 
the relaxing of the rent controls could 
be effected without forcing many thou- 
sands of tenants to face an impossible 
housing situation. 

During the present session I have been 
in constant touch with the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence], 
the chairman of our committee, with 
other Members of the House and with 
the distinguished gentlemen who repre- 
sent Illinois in the other branch, Senator 
Lucas and Senator Dovuctas. I can as- 
sure the House and the country that 
there is no disposition to let down Chica- 
go and the other cities similarly situated. 
The time is fast running, and with June 
30 only approximately 3 months away 
there is naturally great uneasiness pre- 
vailing among the people of Chicago and 
of other large cities in a similar situa- 
tion. Meanwhile, I understand that one 
or two or perhaps other Members of the 
House are preparing bills for the exten- 
sion of rent control. It would be unfor- 
tunate if the publicity attending the in- 
troduction of such bills should lead the 
people, not familiar with the procedures 
that obtain in this House, to false expec- 
tations. 

As we know, but unfortunately the 
country is not as well informed, it is the 
bill introduced by the chairman of the 
committee that receives serious consid- 
eration. Thus the Housing bill was the 
Spence bill, and the rent-control bill 


which will be considered and brought be-. 


fore the committee and the House will be 
the Spence bill. 

I am authorized to say by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SPENCE], the chairman of my com- 
mittee, that at the proper time a bill will 
be introduced by him to continue rent 
control in those urban centers like Chi- 
cago where at this time the termination 
of controls would have such serious 
repercussions as is suggested by the 
statements in the article in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune of yesterday to which I 
have referred. 

Fortunately, and as we had all hoped, 
the need for rent control in a number of 
States and in many localities has ended. 
I hope it will be a matter of only another 
year until the need of such controls has 
been ended in my city of Chicago and in 
other cities in similar situation. Until 
that time arrives I bespeak the coopera- 
tion with us in protecting the people of 
Chicago and of other like cities of those 
Members who no longer have the im- 
mediate interest in the subject which 
they did in the time when their constitu- 
encies were in need of the controls. 

I am further authorized to state that 
when th: bill is introduced by Chairman 
SPENCE and public hearings are started 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, that the mayors of a num- 
ber of the large cities in need of continu- 
ing rent control will personally appear 
to testify as to the actual conditions ex- 
isting in their respective cities. 
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Farm Plan of Association of Southern 
Commissioners of Agriculture 


REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr, Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a telegram from the president 
of the Association of Southern Comms. 
sioners of Agriculture in regard to the 
farm plan adopted by the Southern Com. 
missioners of Agriculture on December 
10 at their meeting in Atlanta, Ga., as 
follows: 

ATLANTA, GA., March 25, 1950, 
Hon. Henry D. LarcabDg, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

I note AP story from Washington your 
splendid effort to get into the Recorp plan 
adopted by southern commissioners of agri- 
culture and kindly referred to as the Linder 
plan. This is actually now the plan of the 
commissioners of agriculture of most of the 
cotton-growing States. 

It seems obvious that minimum labor 
wage makes it imperative to have minimum 
raw-commodity prices to keep our economy 
in balance. Otherwise, it will continually 
be necessary to appropriate tax money in 
large and larger amounts to keep a prop 
under raw commodities, especially farm 
crops. 

Under the proposed plan, taking cotton, for 
example: Each farmer would have allotment 
in bales or pounds, eliminating all neces- 
sity for measuring or allotting his acres, He 
would be issued certificates covering his 
number of bales which would entitle their 
sale in the domestic market at or above mini- 
mum price. Any cotton grown in excess of 
his allotment could he carried over another 
year, could be sold for export at world 
prices, could be sold to another producer hav- 
ing excess certificates, but no appropriation 
would be required. 

The southern commissioners desire at later 
date to present their plan to Congress 
through proper committees, and we hope 
that numbers of Congressmen and Senators 
from the Cotton Belt and other farm States 
will see fit to take up this fight and cham- 
pion this plan. I note your intention to pur- 
sue this matter and want you to know that 
other sponsoring commissioners and I appre- 
ciate the splendid job you are doing. 

Tom LINDER, 
President, Association Southern 
Commissioners of Agriculture. 


Mr. Speaker, this telegram refers to an 
effort on my part, at the request of Hon. 
W. E. Anderson, commissioner of agri- 
culture of the State of Louisiana, to pre- 
sent the farm plan of the Association of 
Southern Commissioners of Agriculture 
and to have the same included in the 
record of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. This was refused. However, 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture did state that at some 
later date the committee would consent 
to the inclusion of this proposed pro- 
gram in the hearings of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter was pre- 
sented by me when my bill, H. R. 7134, 
and House Joint Resolution 430 was be- 
ing considered by the committee, ane 
inasmuch as my bills dealt with the ques- 
tion of farm surpluses, support prices, 
and the farm program generally, it was 
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and is my opinion that it is proper to 
have this proposed plan of the Associa- 
tion of Southern Commissioners of Agri- 
culture printed in the hearings of the 
Committee on Agriculture in order that 
the committee, the Congress, and the 
citizens of this country might be ac- 
quainted with the program proposed by 
this informed and patriotic group. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not presume to be an ex- 
pert on agricultural problems; however, 
in view of the discussions in the Con- 
cress and throughout the Nation in re- 
card to proposed changes in our farm 
policies, I think that any and all plans 
presented should have fair and reason- 
able consideration, and while I do not 
know that the plan proposed by the Asso- 
ciation of Southern Commissioners of 
Acriculture is the best plan, I do believe 
that the same is worthy of consideration, 
and, therefore, I desire to read the pro- 
posed plan into the record at this point 
in order that the same may be brought to 
the attention of our people: 


A SUBSTITUTE FARM PLAN 


(By W. E. Anderson, commissioner, agricul- 
ture and immigration, State of Louisi- 
ana) : 


The main trouble with so-called agricul- 
tural plans, price supports, etc., has been 


expedience rather than by statesmanship. 

Let’s analyze the situation calmly and hon- 
estly and let the chips fall where they will. 

In the first place, it is wrong for the Goy- 
ernment to use the taxpayers’ money to sub- 
sidize any group. Therefore, any plan which 
involves the expenditure of tax money either 
to raise prices or to lower prices is contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Congress and the President have no right 
to make any plan for the special benefit of 
the farmers, for the special benefit of labor, 
for the special benefit of the consumer nor 
for the special benefit of industry or busi- 
ness, 

The Congress of the United States and the 
President do have a right and it is their con- 
stitutional duty to take such action within 
the Constitution as will best serve the gen- 
eral welfare of the whole public. 

Due to our tremendous national debt, and 
other debts, it is imperative that the Na- 
tion’s income be maintained at a level of 

less than $250,000,000,000. It is also 
necessary that the income of unorganized 
groups shall be on an equality with organ- 
ized groups. This is necessary for the bene- 

t of all the people—not for the benefit of 
any ere up, 

It is most essential that prices of raw 
lucts, including agricultural products, be 
intained at a figure which will provide 

ional income of $250,000,000,000, or more, 

s not to be done for the special benefit 

the farmers or other raw material men. 
tis to be done in the interest of the entire 


{ maintaining high prices for farmers 
iid benefit farmers only, then it would be 
for Congress and the President to 

it. If maintaining high farm prices 
benefit all the people, including the 
r, then it is right for Congress to 
ntain those prices provided it is not often 
by subsidizing from the taxpayers’ 


is how generally recognized that the 

11 income will be seven times the 
amount received by the farmers. It is also 
generally recognized that the national in- 
ie Will be five times the amount received 
rmers and all other producers of raw 


by 
materials. 
therefore follows that, in order to have 
tional income of $250,000,000,000, the 


income of farmers and other raw-material 
men must be maintained at $50,000,000,000. 
The income of the farmers alone must be 
maintained at $36,000,000,000. This means 
cash income and cannot include any other 
income such as food and feed consumed 
on the farm or other benefits from the farm. 

When organized labor asked Congress for 
a minimum price for labor, Congress did not 
deem it necessary to guarantee a job for all 
labor at the minimum price. Congress did 
not deem it necessary to make loans to labor 
to maintain a minimum price. Congress 
simply passed an act making it unlawful 
to buy a man’s labor, if he came within the 
definition, at less than the minimum price. 

If Congress had subsidized labor and paid 
a part of labor’s wages out of the tax money, 
that would have been a Brannan plan for 
labor. I think most everyone would agree 
that it would have been ridiculous for the 
Government to subsidize labor and then 
have said to industry we are going to see 
that labor gets a fair wage, but we are 
also going to see that industrial manage- 
ment gets cheap labor. 

It is equally ridiculous for the Government 
to say we are going to see that the farmers 
get a fair price, but we are also going to 
see that the general public gets cheap farm 
products. 

Since Congress and the President were able 
to provide a minimum wage for labor without 
a subsidy from the taxpayers’ money, it 
should not be any more difficult for Con- 
gress to see that the farmer gets a fair 
price for his crops, which is his labor, with- 
out giving the farmer a subsidy out of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Since cotton is still our main cash crop 
in the South, let’s see how this plan would 
work with cotton. If it works with cotton, 
then with proper adjustments it can be made 
to work with other major crops. 

Suppose that when Congress meets in Jan- 
uary, it would enact a law on the same 
principle as the minimum wage which law 
would require that cotton could not be pur- 
chased for less than parity. No subsidy, 
but simply make it unlawful to purchase 
cotton for less than 100 percent of the parity 
price. 

I mean, of course, actual parity based on 
present conditions and not some fake parity 
as we have been having, based on conditions 
that ceased to exist in 1914. Let’s assume 
for the purposes of this statement that actual 
parity for middling fifteen-sixteenth inch 
staple is 35 cents per pound. There is no 
more reason why a farmer should get 90 
percent of parity or 80 percent of parity than 
there is why the laborer should receive 90 
percent of the minimum wage or 80 percent 
of the minimum wage. The farmer should 
receive 100 percent of parity as a minimum 
price. This minimum price, of course, would 
have to be limited to the number of bales 
of cotton consumed in our domestic market. 

If our domestic market in the past 12 
months has consumed 9,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton, then we would assume that 9,000,000 
bales would-be required for the next 12 
months for our domestic market. Instead 
of going out and measuring each farmer's 
land and giving him an acreage allotment, 
each farmer would receive certificates quali- 
fying him to market the number of bales 
which he is entitled to produce for the do- 
mestic market—one certificate for one bale 
of cotton. 

Each farmer would get the same number 
of certificates as the number of bales of 
cotton he was entitled to sell for domestic 
consumption at not less than the minimum 
price. On an average this would give the 
cotton farmer an income of $1,575,000,000. 
This, when translated in the seven-time 
turn-over, would contribute to the national 
income, $11,025,000,000. 

Now let’s take an individual cotton grower 
and see how this plan would operate on his 
farm: John Jones is a farmer who now has 
or will have an allotment of 15 acres for cot- 
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ton. He is given this allotment on the sup- 
position that 15 acres of his land will produce 
10 bales of cotton. Therefore, John Jones 
will receive 10 certificates enabling him to 
market 10 bales of cotton at not less than 
the minimum price in the domestic market. 

Suppose that Jones plants 15 acres and 
has an extra good year, making 12 bales of 
cotton instead of 10. Or, suppose that Jones 
decides to plant 20 acres instead of 15 and 
that he makes 16 bales of cotton. In either 
case he Will have produced more cotton that 
he will have certificates to enable him to 
sell for domestic consumption. In the one 
case he would have 2 extra bales—in the 
other case he would have 6 extra bales. What 
can he do with these extra bales? 

Before answering that question, let’s con- 
sider Bill Smith, a neighbor of John Jones. 
Bill Smith has certificates also for 10 bales 
of cotton, but he only produces 4 bales due 
to a bad year or to the fact that Smith de- 
cided not to plant very much cotton that 
year. In that case, Smith has 6 certificates 
more than the number of bales of cotton he 
has produced. 

Smith has 6 certificates which he does not 
need—Jones has 6 bales of cotton for which 
he has no certificates. If Jones and Smith 
can agree on a transfer of Smith’s certificates 
to Jones, then Jones can sell all his cotton 
for domestic consumption and Smith can 
also sell all his cotton for domestic consump- 
tion. 

Suppose, though, that Jones is unable to 
find a neighbor who has extra certificates, 
or Who is willing to transfer his certificates, 
then Jones can do one of two things: Jones 
can simply keep his 6 bales of cotton until 
the next year and reduce his cotton crop the 
next year or Jones can sell those 6 bales of 
cotton to an exporter at the export price. 
Cotton sold to an exporter would have to be 
exported because the exporter would have 
no certificates to enable him to sell into the 
domestic market. 

On the other hand, there would be no im- 
ports of foreign cotton because the importer 
would have no certificates to enable him to 
sell imported cotton into the domestic mar- 
ket. The farmer producing cotton would 
have the minimum price on all domestically 
consumed cotton just as labor has a mini- 
mum price on a day’s work. 

This would give the American market to 
the American producer of cotton. The 
American producer would be protected 
against competition from foreign cotton. 
His income would be protected by a mini- 
mum price. 

It would be necessary to apply the same 
rule to competitors of cotton and to fix a 
minimum price on each competitor which 
would prevent such competitive material 
from having an advantage in the domestic 
market over cotton. 

This, of course, is a two-price system. It 
is an American price for domestically con- 
sumed cotton and a world price for cotton 
that is exported. Under this plan no cotton 
farmer would be forced to compete with the 
world market. At the same time, any farm- 
er who believed that he could produce cot- 
ton at a price that would enable him to sell 
in world markets would be at liberty to pro- 
duce all the cotton he wished to produce. 

Such a law, would of course, defeat the 
so-called reciprocal trade agreements. It 
would give the farmer in the United States 
the same protection against cheap foreign 
products that protective tariffs have given to 
industry and labor against cheap foreign la- 
bor and cheap foreign products. It would 
give the farmer parity—it would give him 
equality. It would adjust the domestic sup- 
ply of cotton to the domestic demand for 
cotton without the necessity of going out 
surveying and measuring each farmers’ acres, 
and without the necessity of ploughing up 
and destroying any crops because the farmer 
happened to overplant. 
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It would make the farmers politically in- 
dependent because they would receive par- 
ity as a matter of law and would not be de- 
pendent upon changing administrations and 
changing pressure groups to get appropria- 
tions of tax funds to maintain the price. 

No patriotic, intelligent American wants 
American labor’s wages on a level with for- 
eign labor’s wages. No patriotic, intelligent 
American wants salaries in America on a level 
with salaries in foreign countries. No patri- 
otic, intelligent American wants American 
farm prices on a level with foreign farm 
prices. To equalize our wages, salaries, and 
farm prices with foreign countries would 
mean the lowering of the American standard 
of living to that of foreign countries. 

The only possible way to maintain the 
American wage standard, the American Sal- 
ary standard, and the standard of living in 
America is to maintain a minimum price on 
the raw materials so that the five times turn- 
over of all raw materials and the seven times 
turn-over of agricultural products will main- 
tain a national income of not less than 
$250,000,000,000. 

The fixing and maintaining therefore of 
a minimum price at parity on farm prod- 
ucts is for the benefit of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States and is not for the 
benefit of the farmers only. The farmers 
will not benefit any more than all the rest 
of the population regardless of the economic 
group to which they belong. 

The farmers cannot continue to operate 
if the Government continues to reduce cot- 
ton acreage, to reduce peanut acreage, to 
reduce tobacco acreage, to reduce the acreage 
of wheat and other crops. The farmer must 
plant his land in order to continue to exist 
and to feed and clothe the Nation. 

It is bad enough for the farmer to have 
to compete with foreign production in world 
markets. It is intolerable for the farmer 
to be forced to compete with foreign pro- 
duction in the American market, whether 
such foreign competition is brought in under 
the cloak of so-called reciprocal trade agree- 
ments or otherwise. Think this over. 

The American Manufacturers’ Association 
says the farmer must produce cotton cheaper. 
The international-minded Committee for 
Economic Development says the farmer must 
produce cotton cheaper. Some farm leaders 
and some farm Congressmen, parrot-like, re- 
peat, “The farmer must produce cotton 
cheaper.”” Anyone who wants the farmer to 
produce cotton for less than 100 percent of 
parity is no friend of the farmer. 

Everyone who has given even casual 
thought to the subject is bound to know 
that we must maintain a high economic 
level, a high monetary level, and a high 
standard of living in the United States. To 
do less will necessarily result in the com- 
plete disintegration of our national economy. 
It might even result in the disintegration 
of our Government itself. 

Also, anyone who has given study to the 
subject must know that the income from 
the sale of raw materials, including agri- 
cultural products, determines the level of 
our economy and the level of our standards 
of living. 

For 15 years we have had some form of 
Government support for the price of basic 
crops. At present, the contest in Washing- 
ton is between the different variations of the 
plans heretofore tried out and the so-called 
Brannan plan. 

The so-called Brannan plan would have 
most farm crops to sell for whatever they 
would bring without any legal support of 
prices. The Government would then make 
up the difference between what the farmer 
received and what the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determined was a fair price by a sub- 
sidy from the Federal Treasury. 


Let’s analyze the prospects of the farmer if 
the so-called Brannan plan were enacted into 
law. 

The first long range price support law was 
enacted in 1938 and provided for 52 to 75 
percent of parity for wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
corn, rice, and peanuts. 

From 1938, to the enactment of the Stea- 
gall amendment, loans were made to the 
farmers on these basic commodities. 
Another part of the program was very similar 
to the proposals of the so-called Brannan 
plan. Through this legislation Congress au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
parity payments. These payments were 
supposed to amount to the difference between 
what the farmer actually received at the 
market place and the price that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture fixed as parity. While 
Congress made large appropriations for this 
purpose, it failed to appropriate enough 
money to make full compensation to the 
farmers except in 1 year. This program 
was in effect during the years 1938 to 1942 
inclusive, a 5-year period; 1942 was the only 
year when Congress appropriated enough 
money to make up the difference in price to 
the farmer. The only reason that the ap- 
propriation in 1942 was enough was because 
of rising farm prices incident to the war. 

The first year 1938, Congress appropriated 
$211,742,000, whereas $666,601,631 would have 
been required if the farmer had received 
parity. Thus the farmer lost $454,859,631 in 
the deal of 1938. The amount appropriated 
was 31.8 percent of the amount the farmer 
was entitled to receive. 

In 1939, the appropriation was $196,761,- 
000, whereas $598,550,956 would have been 
required. This left the farmer a net loss in 
his parity payment of $401,789,956. In 1939, 
Congress appropriated 32.9 percent as much 
money as the farmer was entitled to receive. 

In 1940, the appropriation was $196,908,000, 
whereas the farmer was entitled to receive 
$584,042,337. The farmer was short-changed 
$387,134,337 in 1940. The appropriation that 
year was 33.7 percent of the amount the 
farmer was entitled to receive. 

In 1941, even after farm prices had made 
considerable advances, the appropriation 
was $10,453,137 less than the farmer was en- 
titled to receive. The appropriation in 1941 
was 95.1 percent of what the farmer was en- 
titled to receive. 

As stated above, 1942 was the only year that 
sufficient money was appropriated to make 
the parity payment to farmers. 

It is most important that we keep in mind 
the fact that when the farmer most needed 
the parity payments was the time that Con- 
gress appropriated the least. 

It is important that we impress these fig- 
ures on our mind in order to visualize what 
would happen to the farmers if they were 
dependent on a Government subsidy and 
congressional appropriation to give them a 
decent income. 

If the price of agricultural crops were al- 
lowed to go unsupported and forced to com- 
pete with imports under the so-called recip- 
rocal-trade agreements, then it is certain 
that present farm prices would drop not less 
than 33144 to 50 percent. That would mean 
that in order for the farmer to get substan- 
tially present prices Congress would have 
to appropriate each year around $10,000,000,- 
000 for farm subsidies. 

Is there any reasonable-thinking person, 
farmer or otherwise, who believes that Con- 
gress would appropriate $10,000,000,000 to 
subsidize the farmers? Is there any rea- 
sonable person who believes that $10,000,- 
000,000 could be appropriated annually for 
farm subsidies without creating a revolution 
among the consumers of the Nation whose 
lack of understanding of national economics 
makes them easy prey to newspapers and 
radio agitators? 
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Liquor Ads Are Degrading and Flauy 
Temptation in the Faces of Our (Chi. 
dren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker 
there are companion bills before Congres; 
to bar liquor advertisements. Senate bil) 
1847 and House bill 2428 which have my 
unqualified support, as I have stated in 
the hearing before the Senate committee 
in charge of the legislation which jis ip- 
serted here for the consideration of my 
colleagues H. R. 2428: ; 


STATEMENT OF HON. COMPTON I. Wuirz w 
HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. WuiTeE. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose 
of the record, I am ComPpTon I. Wuirte, Mem- 
ber of Congress from the First District of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much opposed to 
our magazines, and publications, and radio 
carrying liquor cdvertisements. I am in full 
support of the bill under consideration py 
this committee. 

One of the most distressing and discourag- 
ing things you find in our civilization today, 
particularly in our everyday life, is to find 
some fine young man whose father is taking 
great pains in raising and educating him, 
and he is ready to go into business, and prob- 
ably gets married, becoming a liquor addict 
and is unable to control his appetite that is 
fastened upon him. 

I want to commend the good work that is 
being done by the Alcoholics Anonymous, 
the AA, to assist these men, young folks, and 
immature people, to overcome that habit. 
They coope-ate and lend their support, and 
they are doing a wonderful work, and I do 
not see why we should permit advertising to 
induce people and lure people to become 
addicts of liquor. There is temptation 
enough without having these luring adver- 
tisements we find in the magazines—expen- 
sive advertisements, I may say, that appear 
in these national periodicals and on the 
radios. I think that this bill is a step in 
the right direction, that we should curtail 
and eliminate those advertisements. 

If you and I had a constructive project 
to finance, if we wanted to advertise, if we 
needed venture capital to develop a mine or 
to develop any industry, the SEC would step 
in and under their present rules in effect 
today absolutely make it impossible for you 
to make any public announcement, or ad- 
vertise, in any way obtain capital to employ 
people and build a worth-while industry 
Try it if you want to see. 

The SEC will tell me “If you want to put 
any advertisements out you must print your 
whole prospectus.” You must use two oF 
three sheets of the newspaper to advertise, 
if advertise at all. 

But when you come to liquor you can & 
out and put in these attractive illustrated 
advertisements, these allurements, if you 
please, to fasten this destructive habit on the 
people, and I am opposed to it. 

I think if we are going to enferce regula- 
tions that prevent people from advertising 
constructive industry and constructive proj- 
ects, as the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is doing, certainly we cannot permit 
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these breweries and these distilleries to ad- 
yertise a product that fastens degrading hab- 
its on the people such as it does. For that 
reason I am very much in favor of this legis- 
lation. 

I thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Congressman. 





New England Workers Pay the Price in 
Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent with each 
passing day that the cut-throat foreign 
competition provided by the importation 
of goods manufactured abroad is costing 
us a pretty price. As the alarming as- 
pects of our foreign-trade policy begin 
to open the eyes of the American worker 
the fact is brought conspicuously to the 
forefront that the inevitable injury 
caused by growing imports is not con- 
fined to just a few industries. It is defi- 
nitely encroaching on other areas of our 
economy. 

The oft-repeated, yet unassailable 
truth is that American workers cannot 
compete with the low wages paid in other 
countries. Excessive imports can mean 
only one thing. The administration pre- 
fers to risk the closing of our factories. 
It seemingly remains unconcerned about 
the much-dreaded picture of men with- 
out jobs, a condition it is now in the 
process of creating. 

Connecticut and New England with its 
concentration of industries are faced 
with the paying of a terrific toll in jobs 
lost, if the flow of foreign-made products 
continues unchecked. The indiscrimi- 
nate, ill-conceived administration for- 
eign-trade program is doing one thing 
that is definite. It is starting American 
workers on a discouraging march for jobs 
hat will soon be nowhere available. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following arti- 
cle from the New Haven Register of 
March 24, 1950, which gives some indica- 
tion of the damaging effect upon one of 
New England’s great industries by low- 
wage foreign competition: 

CHEAP IMPORTS HELD HARMFUL TO JEWELRY 
TRADE 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 24.—An offigal of 
the New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
and Silversmith’s Association says “a flood of 


foreign merchandise produced by low paid, 
substandard workers” is pouring into this 
country. 


George R. Frankovitch, executive secretary 
the association, told the New England 
council’s committee on economic research last 
night the United States is encouraging im- 
port of merchandise from prewar competitors, 
Frankovitch declared: 
“Produced under conditions unthinkable 
in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connec- 


ticut, the pearl industry of Japan is again 
Sweeping away the jobs of pearl workers in 


New England. 
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“Slave or nearly slave labor in Czecho- 
slovakia is again producing a cheap-type 
jewelry that is slowly stilling the machines 
of the New England plants.” 

Frankovitch described New England as one 
of the greatest jewelry manufacturing cen- 
ters the world over. 

He said that more than half of the in- 
dustry’s 80,000 workers in the United States 
are employed in New England. Most of the 
others he said work in the New York-New 
Jersey area. 

He reported that Rhode Island is the great- 
est jewelry producing State in the country, 
while entire communities southeast of Massa- 
chusetts are totally dependent on the manu- 
facturing jewelry industry for their liveli- 
hood. 

Frankovitch attacked the 20 percent luxury 
tax on jewelry and declared that it has been 
the greatest detriment to full employment, 
greater stability, and general prosperity in 
the jewelry industry. 





Small Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
sert the following statement of Mr. S. 
Abbott Smith, of the Thomas Strahan 
Co., manufacturers of fine wall decora- 
tions, Chelsea, Mass., presented in behalf 
of the Small Business Association of New 
England, Inc., before a meeting of the 
New England Senators and Congressmen, 
and officers and principal committee 
chairmen of that organization held in 
room 18 in the Capito] Building on Mon- 
day, March 27, 1950. 

This statement is most interesting, en- 
lightening, and helpful, as a step in the 
right direction to assist and improve 
small business in New England and to 
help and relieve the serious unemploy- 
ment situation in that section of the 
country: 

Gentlemen, we very much appreciate your 
coming here this morning and giving us 
this opportunity to present our views on 
these important problems facing small bDusi- 
ness. At the same time, we hope these meet- 
ings may be profitable to you also in obtain- 
ing a boiled-down picture of the feelings of 
many of your constituents. 

My subject is the great need of small busi- 
nesses all over the country for adequate 
long-term and equity capital financing. 
That this need is increasing all the time is 
evidenced by the increasing number of appli- 
cations to the RFC, by the hundreds of ap- 
plications to the American Research and 
Development Corp. in Boston, and by our 
own personal contacts. I do not doubt 
but what your own maif tells you the story 
directly. All this is still further corrobo- 
rated by the statement of Senator 
O’MAHONEY, chairman of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, that the burden of the 
testimony before the Investment Subcom- 
mittee was that while private savings are 
at record-breaking levels, our private-enter- 
prise system is starving for lack of debt 
and equity capital. The pressure is building 
up for supplying this capital from Govern- 
ment funds. Most of us, however, feel that 
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such moves are unsound and will probably 
not be satisfactory. 

Our banks seem to be adequately taking 
care of the short-term financing needs of 
our businesses but most of them stop there. 
The Bank of America is apparently doing an 
outstanding job on the west coast, going 
much farther. Some individual banks in 
New England are doing a good job, too, but 
in general all too many of our banks have 
become repositories for their depositors’ 
money rather than performing what used to 
be considered full-banking functions. They 
are quite right when they say it is not the 
job of a commercial bank to supply equity 
capital; there is a very real question as to 
how long maturities they ought to allow on 
loans and what security should be required. 
All this merely accentuates the wide gap 
between the financing needed by business 
and what is being supplied by the banks. 

The RFC has been of help to some small 
businesses but its loaning abilities are re- 
stricted, its purpose is not to lend equity 
capital and it very obviously is not filling the 
need. Furthermore, if it can possibly be 
done, we should prefer to see this financing 
come from private sources rather than be 
done with Government money. 

Just why do we have this paradox of the 
greatest accumulation of savings in history 
and yet the dearth of long-term and equity 
capttal for small businesses? The answer lies 
fundamentally, I believe, in our present tax 
structure. The quickest and best solution 
to the financing problem would be to re- 
duce taxes, let companies plow back their 
earnings, eliminate the double tax on divi- 
dends. If you want hosts of new small busi- 
nesses, just eliminate all taxes on profits and 
dividends from new small businesses for say 
the first 5 or 10 years. 

If the reward is proportionate to the risk, 
you will no longer have to worry about a lack 
of equity capital. 

Obviously, in view of our present budgetary 
situation, the above steps cannot be taken all 
at once anyway so instead of attacking the 
root of our trouble, we have to find some 
way, in spite of the present tax structure, to 
provide at least partially the long-term and 
equity financing needed by our New Eng- 
land small businesses—and preferably from 
private sources. 

Last year, you will remember, we suggested 
that a capital bank might be one of the 
answers. It has been amazing and pleasing 
to see the swing of sentiment in many quar- 
ters in favor of such a plan. All this senti- 
ment was crystallized a few weeks ago when 
Senator O’MAHONEY introduced in the Sen- 
ate, S. 2975. 

This bill would amend the Federal Reserve 
Act and authorize the creation of the 36 such 
banks, 1 in each Federal Reserve or Federal 
Reserve branch district. No Federal appro- 
priations or guaranties are involved but this 
bill would provide a means for channeling 
some of the funds of the commercial banks, 
savings banks, life insurance companies and 
other financial institutions, as well as those 
of individuals, into local small businesses. 
All of these sources are expected to supply 
the initial capital by buying the original 
stock. 

The capital banks would be a part of the 
Federal Reserve System and under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Each bank would have a board of directors 
of nine men, three appointed by the Federal 
Reserve bank in the district from the public 
and six by the stockholders. 

The general powers of the capital banks 
would be to: 

1. Insure loans by banks to small busi- 
nesses up to $10,000 each and 5 years 
maturity. 
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2. Make loans direct to small businesses 
or buy obligations of small businesses from 
banks and other institutions. 

3. Purchase equity or other securities of 
small businesses. 

4. Purchase shares of local industrial de- 
velopment corporations which specialize in 
furnishing venture capital for new busi- 
nesses. Such purchases would be limited to 
5 percent of the capital, surplus, and au- 
thorized indebtedness of each corporation. 

There are various other qualifications of 
the above powers, but there is no need to go 
into more detail now. 

Applications to the capital bank for 
financing would "be initiated through the 
local banks and other cooperating institu- 
tions. In this way the usual local bank- 
customer relationship which is so desirable 
will not be disrupted. Furthermore you will 
observe that the capital bank picks up where 
the local commercial bank generally stops, 
i. e., at long-term and equity financing, thus 
filling that gap which has become so glar- 
ingly apparent. 

Personally I believe that a capital bank 
can and will be profitable if properly man- 
aged. However, Senator O’MAHONEY Offers 
an additional inducement to the investors in 
this bank: It and its income will be exempt 
from Federal, State, and, municipal taxes 
(except on real property) for a period of 15 
years. Parenthetically it seems to me this 
provision backs up my original suggestion as 
to how to really supply small business with 
plenty of equity capital. 

The bill also provides that the capital 
banks shall use the facilities of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Department of Com- 
merce and shall provide consulting and ad- 
vising services on a fee basis. 

That, gentlemen, is a very brief statement 
of a very big subject. We hope each of you 
will study this bill carefully because, al- 
though not perfect by any means, we do 
think it along the right lines. Considerable 
discretion and latitude must be left to the 
directors of such banks because experience 
will undoubtedly show the need for changes 
not now foreseen. The main thing is to get 
started. 

This subject is of particular importance 
to us in New England. New England money 
financed the development of a great deal of 
the United States in many fields, yet today 
our own little businesses cannot obtain the 
financing they need. Money is today being 
pumped out of New England pockets by 
Federal taxes to irrigate western sands to 
produce more of what, in many cases, we 
already have too much of. Our money is 
being used to develop other parts of the 
country which at the same time are enticing 
our men and businesses away from us. 

Last Friday I participated in a panel dis- 
cussion at the New England Council quar- 
terly meeting in Providence on the subject 
of community industrial financing. Other 
parts of the country are way ahead of us. 
We must wake up and mobilize our resources 
to see to it that our New England businesses 
get the financing they need, the new equip- 
ment and buildings they must have to com- 
pete successfully. We must encourage our 
young men and develop new ideas, not just 
coast along on ideas which have now grown 
old. 

The development of New England has ale 
ways gone in cycles. When the clipper- 
ship era passed, we pioneered and developed 
textiles, shoes, and other industrial enter- 
prises. Now those are slipping, but new 
ideas are flowing in streams from our research 
factories along the Charles River as well as 
from our thousands of businesses through- 
out New England. We must see to it that 
those ideas do not die aborning or move else- 
where just for lack of financing here. 

We need a capital bank run by men of 
vision and keen financial judgment, cogni- 
gant of and sympathetic with the needs 


of small businesses. Such men with these 
facilities will put new vigor into our New 
England businesses and New England com- 
munities. Therefore, we hope that a bill 
similar to S. 2975, perhaps better, will be 
introduced in the House. 

We urge you to study this bill. 
it if you can. Give it your whole-hearted 
support. We must have long-term and 
equity financing. 


Improve 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Oppose St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, rep- 
resenting employees of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad lines west, is opposed to the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. 

For the benefit of Members of Con- 
gress, I am inserting a resolution adopt- 
ed March 21, 1950, and outlining the 
reasons why the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen oppose the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

The resolution is as follows: 


GENERAL GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
Richmond, Ind., March 21, 1950. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President, White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: At a recent ses- 
sion of the Full General Committee of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Lines West, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“COLONIAL HOTEL, 
“Cleveland, Ohio, March 14, 1950. 
“To Officers and Members, General Grievance 
Committee, Pennsylvania Railroad, Lines 
West, in Special Session at Cleveland, 
March 14, 1950: 

“Whereas there are in the United States 
and Canada, selfish business interests who 
are attempting to influence the governments 
of both nations to reconstruct the channels 
of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River to provide a channel for the maritime 
traffic of the world; and 

“Whereas these selfish interests have 
caused legislation to be introduced in the 
Congress of the United States to provide for 
the construction and maintenance of the 
project, to be known as the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way; and 

“Whereas such proposed seaway could only 
be used a few months each year, due to the 
subzero temperatures which causes the lakes 
and the river to be frozen over during the 
winter months; and 

“Whereas the cest of the proposed seaway of 
several hundreds of millions of dollars is to 
be paid by the taxpayers of the United 
States, with little or no benefit to the people; 
and 

“Whereas the selfish interests promoting 
the proposed seaway hope to benefit from its 
operation through lower transportation rates, 
without any reduction whatever in the prices 
of commodities to the consumers; and 

“Whereas the territory in the United States 
to be served by the proposed seaway is now 
adequately served by transportation facili- 
ties which were able to efficiently handle all 


of the military, industrial, and civilian trans- 
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portation needs of the world wars, and wi 
be able to meet the needs of our peacetime 
expansions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the general committee of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Lines West, jy 
meeting assembled in Cleveland, Ohio, March 
14, 1950, go on record opposing the legisla. 
tion to provide for the construction anq 
maintenance of the St. Lawrence seaway; 
and be it further ; 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the governors, United States Senators 
and Representatives in Congress of al! States 
served by the Pennsylvania Railroad, ang 
the president of the Brotherhood of Railroaq 
Trainmen, 

“G. H. GaTEs (421), 
“J. N. Norton (141), 
“J. B. PHiiuirps (298), 
“Resolutions Committee, 

“Moved by McGrath (225) and Sandilla 
(198) that the resolution be adopted, 

“Motion carried unanimously.” 

Hoping that you will not concur in this 
proposed wasteful enterprise, which will only 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
U. D. Hartman, 
General Chairman, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Pennsylvania, 
Lines West. 


Protection on Import Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, im- 
ports of foreign commodities under our 
reciprocal trade agreements policy have 
in many instances been injurious to 
domestic industry. Many plants have 
either closed down or curtailed their 
operations, throwing many thousands of 
workers out of employment. Repre- 
sentatives of labor and management in 
affected industries have formed an 
organization known as the National 
Labor Management Council on Foreign 
Trade Policy. Their position on import 
competition has been well stated by Mr. 
O. Strackbein, chairman of the organiza- 
tion, in a letter appearing in the Wash- 
ington. Post on March 27, 1950. I trust 
that Members of the House will read it 
and give consideration to what Mr. 
Strackbein has said. 

PROTECTION ON IMPORT COMPETITION 

As chairman of the newly organized Na- 
tional Labor-Management Council on For- 
eign Trade Policy, may I express to you tHe 
position taken by the labor and management! 
groups which make up the council in regard 
to the impact on certain American industries 
of the Administration's import policy. 

Lower wages than those prevailing in the 
United States create the principal competi- 
tive advantage enjoyed »y foreign countries 
when they ship dutiable merchandise into 
our domestic market. These lower wage 
rates often result in lower foreign costs and 
confer a price advantage upon the shipper 
to our shores, since his productivity is not 
generally so f-r below our own as to offset 
the lower wages. With the exception of 4 
few products, such as automobiles, that aré 
mass-produced by us, other countries are not 




















































































very far behind us in productivity and are 
rapidly catching up in many lines because of 
the spread of mechanization, 

In the meantime, however, and contrary 
+) the theory of classical economists and 
free-trade advocates, the competitive advan- 

ves of imported dutiable goods in our 
domestic market are not generally reducible 
to superiority of natural resources, soil, 
climate, or greater efficiency in the countries 
of origin. Unfort-inately they are attribu- 
» jn some cases to simple exploitation of 





CC Competitive goods that derive their cheap- 
from this source therefore enter higher- 
rd countries with a spurious economic 
stage rather than a fair one. Instead 

eading the economic benefits often 
buted to trade, they undermine the liv- 
tandards in the higher-standard import- 
ing countries. 

In order to prevent the destruction of 
high-labor standards and to maintain the 
possibility of reasonable business profits, a 
nigh-standard country is therefore fully 
justified in taking measures to prevent the 













economic erosion that may result from un- 
impeded importation of competitive, as dis- 
tinguished from complementary, goods from 
lower-wage countries. 

Protective measures that are designed thus 
simply to place competitive foreign products 
on a fair competitive level in the market of 
a high-standard country cannot properly be 
described as trade barriers or obstacles to the 
flow of healthy trade. The United States is 
unique in the world of trade because all 
other countries operate on a lower-wage 
standard. Nevertheless approximately 60 
percent of our imports are now free of duty, 
consisting largely of noncompetitive items 
and raw materials. The economic condi- 
tions of their production overseas cannot 
directly undermine our standards and our 
consumers can enjoy the lower prices with- 
out hurting domestic production. 

However, the cleim of consumers to the en- 
joyment of lower prices on the 40 percent 
remainder of our imports, which are com- 
petitive goods, is not valid if the lower prices 
of the latter merely reflect lower-wage levels 
abroad, since such a claim would be based 
on the destruction of our economic stand- 
ards 

The postwar economic stiuation, charac- 
terized by an unprecedentedly high na- 
tional debt, calls for the continuance of an 
unusually high annual national income, or 
one of well over $200,000,000,000. This re- 
quirement binds us, however, unwillingly, to 
a high-price level. 

The interests not only of labor and man- 
agement but also of tke public therefore 
mi ake it imperative that they seek reasonable 

feguards against unfair and deflationary 
es eign competition. 





O. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman, National Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee on Foreign Trade 
Policy. 
WASHINGTON, 





Unemployment Classified by Usual 


Occupations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


_ Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I inelude the followi ing statistics 
on unemployed persons in the United 
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States on January i950, classified by 


usual occ.pation: 
Number of 


Major cccupation group: persons 
Professional and semi- 
professional workers-.-..__. 124, 000 
Farmers and farm managers. 25, 000 
Proprietors, managers, and 
Officials, except farm____--. 146, 000 
Clerical and kindred workers. 348, 000 
Salesmen and saleswomen-_-_. 218, 000 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers......----- 728, 000 
Operatives and kindred 
CE tient acticin 1, 153, 000 
Domestic service workers_-__.. 135, 000 
Service workers, except 
I stent ath apiece te 377, 000 
Farm laborers and foremen.. 316, C00 
Laborers, except farm and 
WG iciticincacndnitinendine 771, 000 
Never had a job..........-.. 141, 000 
Total unemployed persons. 4, 480, 000 





Admiral Cook in Formosa as Adviser on 
Strategy to Chinese Nationalists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Con- 
stantine Brown which appeared in the 
March 25 issue of the Washington Star 
with respect to the naval adviser to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government, Vice 
Adm, S. C. Cook: 


THIS CHANGING WoORLD—ADMIRAL CooK IN 
FORMOSA AS ADVISER ON STRATEGY TO CHI- 
NESE NATIONALISTS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Vice Adm. S. C. Cook, former commander 
of the Seventh Fleet in the Pacific, is in For- 
mosa in the capacity of naval adviser to the 
Nationalist Government. 

Admiral Cook, who retired from the Navy 
about 2 years ago, agreed to go to Formosa 
to help the Nationalists continue their strug- 
gle without any specific authorization from 
the United States Government. 

The arrival of Admiral Cook has put some 
new life in the defenders of that island. So 
long as the Chinese Communists do not have 
the necessary landing craft and a powerful 
air force, it will be difficult for them to cross 
the nearly 100-mile stretch of water which 
separates the island from the mainland. 


DEFECTION CHIEF FEAR 


The possible defection of the Nationalist 
navy and air force was more feared by their 
government than an actualinvasion. Ameri- 
can observers on the spot have reported since 
last December that so long as these two 
branches of the Nationalist force remained 
loyal, the chances of a successful Commu- 
nist landing remained slim. Communist 
propagandists have urged the air and naval 
personnel of the Nationalists *o give up, since 
the United States and Britain had written 
them off. 

The fact that the British Government 
broke diplomatic relations with the Nation- 
alists and recognized the Peiping puppets 
did not worry the defenders of Formosa very 
much. Britain’s prestige had been at a low 
ebb for some time. 
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But the Nationalists’ abandonment by the 
United States was an entirely different story. 
The Chinese know that we stood by them 
ever since the Japanese invaded Manchuria 
in 1931, and considered us their only friends. 
Our attitude in recent years has severely 
undermined the morale of the Nationalist 
forces. It was more recently reflected in the 
doubtful loyalty of the personnel of the 
naval and air forces gathered in Formosa for 
a last stand. 





PRESENCE ACTS LIKE TONIC 


The mere presence of an American retired 
admiral, well known to the Chinese because 
of his previous associations with them, has 
acted like a tonic. Within a few weeks after 
he assumed the position of adviser to the 
Nationalist naval forces, a daring commando 
raid was staged on the mainland. On March 
15, the town of Sugmen was occupied for 
a few days. After executing a number of 
Communist officials in that area, the raid- 
ing party split in two: one group went into 
the interior to join the guerrillas whose 
number is increasing rapidly; the other re- 
turned on board the raiding vessels and had 
a triumphal reception at the Keelung naval 
base in Formosa. 

From a military standpoint the raid was 
of no consequence. But from a psychological 
warfare view it was more important than 
almost anything the Nationalists have done 
in the last 2 years. It raised the morale of 
the Nationalist armies which had suffered 
only defeats since 1947; it impressed the sub- 
jugated Chinese peoples who saw for the 
first time since the fall of Canton and Chung- 
king regular troops on the mainland and it 
compelled the Communist army to detach 
two divisions from the south to prevent 
another possible incursion. 

The rank and file of the civilians and mili- 
tary on Formosa probably are not aware 
that Admiral Cook is a civilian so far as 
the American Government is concerned. 
They look upon him as a representative of 
the American Navy and rejoice that Wash- 
ington has finally decided to give them 
some assistance. The moral effect of Ad- 
miral Cook’s presence on Formosa in terms 
of stiffening the resistance of the National- 
ists is worth more than the ECA assistance 
we are giving their government sparingly. 





Crucial Data 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude the following article from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., of recent 
date: 

TALKATIVE CONGRESSMEN 


Congressmen are always complaining that 
they don’t get the truth, or at least all of it, 
from such important arms of Government as 
the State and Defense Departments. But 
they themselves are partly to blame, because 
few of them know how to keep a secret. 
They're undoubtedly right that they don’t 
get the full story. 

Of course some of the information they 
don’t learn is too vital to security to be 
passed around, even within the departments. 
We're not thinking about rigidly classified 
material. 

But lots of other data Congress could 
wisely lean upon for intelligent lawmaking 
it never gets. What it does find out about 
the state of our defense or political and 
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diplomatic conditions abroad is too often 
not distinguished either for accuracy or 
clarity. 

The departments, to be sure, can’t be 
whitewashed of responsibility for their part 
in this. Many Government Officials have a 
generous contempt for the people’s repre- 
sentatives and are predisposed to tell them 
as little as possible, just on general prin- 


ciples. 

The thing is further complicated by the 
cepartments’ dependence on Congress for 
money. Department officials come to Capitol 
Hill as bargainers, trying to put the best 


conceivable case for the granting of the funds 
they seek. Understandably, some inconven- 
ient truths may not get told. 

But there’s another side of it. Congress- 
men as a rule are among the poorest guard- 
ians of a confidence to be found in Wash- 
ington. Tell them something confidential 
and, like as not, it’ll find its way into print 
in record time. 

The average Congressman fairly bursts 
with self-importance when he’s lugging a 
big secret around in his brief case. He can 
hardly wait to fish out a shiny photostat 
fresh from Government files and show it to a 
colleague, a visiting constituent, or a re- 
porter. 

The information usually is passed on with 
appropriate warnings not to disclose it. Yet 
few who relay such data to reporters can 
have any illusions about where the material 
will ultimately wind up. 

The plain fact is the Congressmen want it 
known that they have important informa- 
tion. It increases their stature, they be- 
lieve. 

Actually, their stature would be a lot 
greater if they showed more responsibility 
in preserving confidences. They can’t ex- 
pect to be entrusted with crucial data so 
long as they spill the contents of their brief 
cases to every good listener who hits their 
offices. 

There'll be more point to their demand for 
important facts when they learn to curb 
their schoolboyish eagerness to command at- 
tention. 





The Faith That Created America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
recent editorial from the Everett (Mass.) 
Evening News-Gazette. This editorial 
brings a hopeful message to all Ameri- 
cans who believe in preserving our an- 
cient landmarks. The editorial follows: 

THE FAITH THAT CREATED AMERICA 


John W. McPherrin, editor of the Ameri- 
can Druggist, recently spent 5 weeks in Eng- 
land studying socialized medicine. He said 
that Britons seem to have accepted the 
“false doctrine” that the state alone can 
bring security, though, he added, “I don’t 
think they really believe it deep down in 
their hearts.” He quoted the British health 
minister, Aneurin Bevan, as saying in a pri- 
vate interview, “The method we are using to 
provide health for all the people will spread 
throughout the world. Such a change is in- 
evitable. America must come to it.” 

Then he gave his own view, in these words: 
“After 5 weeks in Great Britain I came 
home with a new reverence for the faith in 
mankind that created America. The same 
faith did not create the welfare state.” 


The main importance of socialized medi- 
cine—and of the compulsory Government 
health-insurance scheme now being pro- 
posed for this country—is that it is not a 
thing complete in itself, but part of an in- 
finitely larger plan to give Government either 
ownership or absolute control over the peo- 
ple’s resources and the people as individuals. 
According to the classic Communist dogma, 
socialized medicine is one of the most im- 
portant steps in this direction. If it can- 
not be achieved all at once, an attempt is 
made to bring it on by degrees. To take a 
current example, Congress now has before 
it two bills, one of which would authorize 
Federal handouts to medical schools, and 
another which would make the Government 
responsible for the medical care of children 
within certain age groups. The obvious pur- 
pose is piecemeal socialization. 

The welfare state, in all its many facets, is 
the antithesis of what we have believed to 
be the American tradition. Sooner or later, 
it would destroy that tradition totally. 





Farmers Union Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
troublesome times, the farming situa- 
tion in the Northwest is growing more 
troublesome, and from month to month 
it becomes even worse. The decline in 
prices of farm products steadily lowers 
the buying power of the great food-pro- 
ducing sections of our country. Looking 
backward to other such depressions, 
many are brought to a realization that 
hard times in rural sections frequently 
have been the forerunner of a national 
decline in prosperity. 

Temporarily, Government expendi- 
tures may seem to protect the industrial 
centers, but loss of the purchasing power 
of the rural centers, in which reside 
nearly half our population, is a warning 
to all people. The number of the unem- 
ployed has mounted steadily in the past 
few months. It now is in excess of 
4,000,000 workers, one of the unfavorable 
indications which quickly follows a de- 
cline in agriculture. 

At the annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Farmers Union, in Eau Claire, 
there was brought together a large group 
of practical men as representatives of 
their great and growing organization. 
Most of these delegates come from the 
big dairy centers, from the dairy farms 
which produce such a large percentage 
of the milk and milk products which 
supply the Nation’s industrial and com- 
mercial centers. These able men are 
students of economic conditions, as well 
as the details of dairy farm and home 
life. They speak from the wisdom born 
of long experience and observation. 
They know whereof they speak, and they 
speak not because of a love of vocal ex- 
pression, but because they know and feel 
the difficulties with which all our people 
are confronted. Their thoughts are well 
worthy of the consideration of all people 
who recognize the gravity of the prob- 
lem, and the necessity of a solution. 
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The debates of this big and impor 
convention are in part embodied 
series of resolutions adopted at the 
vention. They were as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR FHA 


Whereas the Wisconsin Farmers Union | 
basically concerned with the welfare of all 
Wisconsin farmers, especially those operatin, 
family sized farming units and who ate - 
need of financial assistance, and farm ana 
home management guidance; and e 

Whereas many farmers in Wisconsin, both 
veterans and nonveterans with good agricy|. 
tural backgrounds and experience lack the 
necessary land, livestock and equipment to 
be successful as farmers; and 

Whereas the Farmers Home Administra. 
tion, as an established agency in the Uniteq 
States Department of Agriculture, has for 
many years demonstrated its ability to give 
such financial aid, farm and home manage. 
ment guidance to needy veterans and other 
farmers, through its supervised credit pro. 
gram; and 

Whereas this agency does not compete with 
any other agency by making loans only tg 
worthy and qualified farmers, who are un- 
able to get money through banks or other 
loaning institutions, and gives guidance not 
provided by other loaning sources; and 

Whereas the funds annually appropriated 
for the use of the agency are entirely inade- 
quate to meet the needs of eligible farm fam- 
ilies; and 

Whereas the need of eligible nonveteran 
farmers is particularly apparent at this time 
to be as great or greater than veterans, be- 
cause many veterans have received the ex. 
cellent service rendered by the FHA in recent 
years; and 

Whereas prices of farm products, espe- 
cially poultry and dairy products have 
dropped sharply this past year and continue 
downward with practically no reduction in 
farm supplies; and 

Whereas the current drastic drop in farm 
income has been accompanied by a very pro- 
nounced tightening of local agricultural 
credit: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates attending 
the Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Farmers Union, which is being 
held in Eau Claire, Wis., February 17-20, 
1950, do favor the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration being given the continued active 
support of the Wisconsin Farmers Union, and 
that our national office take such steps 4s 
are needed to inform Congress and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the need for more 
appropriations so as to enable the FHA to 
meet the needs of eligible farm families; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our national office review 
the appropriation and the needs of this 
agency, and to inform Congress of the need 
of a deficiency appropriation if advisable in 
the light of current agricultural conditions, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to Senators WILEY and McCartTHy ana 
all Wisconsin Congressmen. 


tant 
in a 
con. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Whereas years of effort have been devoted 
to the proposition of developing the St. Law- 
rence River as a joint seaway and hydro- 
electric power project by the Governments 
of the United States and Canada; and 


Whereas the Canadian Government has 
completed a considerable part of its commi'- 
ments with respect to developing th¢ st 
Lawrence River as a joint project of the two 


nations, and is now waiting for the U! ited 
States to take decisive action; and 

Whereas dairy, grain, and livestock farm- 
ers in central and midwestern United States 
have a definite stake in the development of 
the St. Lawrence seaway as a means 0! gain 
ing access to foreign markets for the proc 
ucts; and 
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whereas freight rates and handling costs 
have increased more than 50 percent in the 
ast few years and these costs must be borne 
py consumers in our eastern cities in higher 
{ood prices: Therefore be it 
resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union delegates attending the organization’s 
twentieth annual convention in Eau Claire, 
wis, February 17-20, 1950, do hereby reaf- 
frm our previous stand that the St. Law- 
rence seaway be developed as a means of 
ving the landlocked central and midwest- 
ern farmers an ocean gateway; and be it 
el That a copy of the resolution be 
forwarded to Wisconsin’s congressional rep- 
resentatives with the request that they push 
for action on this project. 
THE BRANNAN PLAN 


Whereas the American farmer has done a 
wonderful job producing food and fiber to 
meet the needs of the whole world; and 
“Whereas it is unfair to any group of scciety 
to be insured of a decent standard of 
g especially after having contributed so 
wh leheartedly of their sweat and toil to 
feed the world; and 
Whereas the present agricultural program 
js inadequate in that it concerns itself 
primarily with the prices of individual farm 
products. With the program now in, there 
are no funds for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to use, so it means nothing to the price- 
support program; and 

Whereas the Brannan plan program is de- 
signed to provide the American farmers with 
a sounder and more effective farm program 
than is now available to them. At the time 
it aims to assure consumers of plentiful and 
steady supplies of agricultural products at 
reasonable prices; and 

Whereas the proposed program carries a@ 
definite and realistic income objective and 
uses price support as a means to that end: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates attending 
the twentieth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Farmers Union, which is being held 
in Eau Claire, Wis., February 17 to 20, 1950, 
go on record supporting the Brannan plan; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our Congressmen and Senators. 









not 





ABOLITION OF ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Whereas our present system of an electoral 
college for the purpose of electing a Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States 
is not only outmoded but also undemocratic: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union, by action of the delegates attending 
the twentieth annual convention of the or- 
ganization, held at Eay Claire, Wis., Feb- 
rusry 17-20, 1950, do favor the abolition of 
the electoral college and instead favor the 
direct election by popular vote of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our congressional Representatives 
With the petition that they initiate legisla- 
tion to accomplish this object. 





FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Whereas competent studies show that the 
United States will need school buildings for 


at least six and a half million additional 
children during the next 6 years; and 
Whereas at least 2,000,000 American chil- 
dren of school age are not attending any 
Scnool; and 
Whereas hundreds of rural communities 


in the United States are unable to finance a 
sound System of rural ed’ication; and 
Whereas we contend that education is the 
‘ystone of our representative form of gov- 
ent and a cardinal requisite for the 
leat of our democratic way of life; 
Whereas in both the Eightieth and Eighty- 
first Congresses the United States Senate 
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passed a bill to provide Federal aid for the 
Nation’s schools, but twice the reactionaries 
in the House of Representatives killed this 
legislation; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
in his budget message to Congress last month 
requested an appropriation of $400,000,000 
for education and general research; and 

Whereas we believe that this sum is in- 
sufficient when contrasted to the $13,600,000,- 
000 requested for national defense: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates attending 
the Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Farmers Union, which is being 
held in Eau Claire, Wis., February 17 to 20, 
1950, do hereby go on record in favor of re- 
ducing the request for defense funds and 
increasing funds for educational aid; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all Wisconsin congressional represent- 
atives as an expression of our views with 
the request that they support our proposals 
with their votes. 





John M. Cashman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
sert the following eulogies that appeared 
in the newspapers in the city of Lynn, 
Mass., following the passing of one of the 
outstanding members of the bar of that 
city. 

This lovable member of the profession, 
Attorney John M. Cashman, had served 
with honor and distinction as the assist- 
ant city solicitor of that city for a num- 
ber of years. 

The statement “Cashman files brief” 
appeared in the Lynn Telegram-News 
on Thursday, March 23, 1950. The other 
article entitled “John M. Cashman” ap- 
peared in the Lynn Daily Item of that 
city. The entire city of Lynn and mem- 
bers of the legal fraternity, friends, and 
associates outside of that city respect- 
fully mourn his passing: 

CASHMAN FYILEs BRIEF 


Assistant City Solicitor John M. Cashman 
presented the final and most important brief 
of his brilliant career early Tuesday morn- 
ing as he faced the supreme judge of all— 
St. Peter. 

It couldn’t have been too lengthy a sum- 
mation since John had received little notice 
of the assignment. It must have been some- 
thing he hastily composed when the angels 
of death began to hover about him in his 
lonely hospital room at the Palmer House. 
But then John was never one for literary 
hemorrhages, he had a penchant for saying 
things as speedily as possible and his success 
in the legal field was attended by that repu- 
tation that he was a man who came to the 
point early in a discussion. 

John could have told St. Peter many things 
the other morning, that he had always been 
a devoted husband and companion, a doting 
father, a man who had not the time to be- 
labor his fellowmen with criticism, a church- 
man who had always taken his religion seri- 
ously, but knowing him as they did his 
friends are certain his summation went 
something like this: “You've been keeping 
the books, What's the verdict?” 


John M. Cashman won the game of life, 
for he never allowed it to become too im- 
portant to him. In death he is even greater 
than in life, for only now may the populace 
truly appraise the exemplary existence of this 
man. There is no great sorrow over the death 
of John Cashman, for death is inevitable and 
it meant nothing to him. He could have met 
it as a boy or as a young man, but a kind 
Providence allowed him to round out a full 
and complete life before separating from his 
loved ones. That was how John looked at 
it. He never at any time during his mortal 
span ever stopped being thankful for his 
blessings. 

True, Lynn has lost an outstanding citi- 
zen, the city an able servant, the bar an 
insatiable student, and his loved ones a de- 
voted companion, but balancing all of these 
things is the lesson of the life he lived; that 
man is not important upon his earth, that 
his reward, if there is to be one, must come 
in still another sphere. There is no doubting 
the fact that John Cashman enjoys that rich 
reward today, the pains gone from his chest, 
his stiff knee strong and new, the multiple 
correspondence he signed for the rotary ma- 
chine a memory, legal opinion and briefs a 
hazy item of the past. 

John M. Cashman, virile, strong, brilliant, 
wealthy, chose to live with the Almighty 
for the greater portion of his life. Were 
legal opinions necessary in his new domain, 
no doubt he’d command a dozen of the most 
talented stenographers in Heaven. 





JOHN M. CASHMAN 


Lynn has lost one of the most brilliant 
members of the legal fraternity and a public 
servant of the highest integtrity in the death 
of Attorney John M. Cashman, assistant city 
solicitor for the past 29 years. 

John Cashman loved his profession and 
brought to it an ardor that never waned. He 
was thoroughly versed in the intricacies of 
the law, particularly in municipal law, a 
field in which he won recognition throughout 
the Commonwealth. His private practice was 
large and fruitful 

The respect and esteem in which he was 
held by his professional colleagues was best 
attested by the fact that he was chosen by 
them to serve 15 years as president of the 
Lynn Bar Asscciation, an honor not to be 
regarded lightly in a community plentifully 
supplied with legal talent of a rich order. 

Mr. Cashman was a man of unimpeach- 
able personal character, devoted to his home 
and family and to various civic causes to 
which he brought tne same enthusiasm and 
industry that he demonstrated in his pro- 
fessional duties. His sense of humor, his 
keen intellectual background, his inquiring 
mind and his genial amiability won him 
countless, enduring friends in many circles. 
Lynn is the poorer in his passing. 





Putting the Votes on Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I am including an editorial 
from the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., appearing in their issue of March 
25. 

This editorial endorses and fevors my 
House Resolution 450 which would re- 
quire a record vote—yea and nay—on 
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all appropriation bills of public funds or 
of a public nature. 
The editorial is as follows: 


PUTTING THE VOTES ON RECORD 


Representative RoGers of Florida wants to 
have the House of Representatives do a very 
sensible thing—require a yea-and-nay vote 
(which becomes a matter of public record) 
on every bill or resolution that appropriates 
public funds. He has introduced a resolu- 
tion to that effect and has asked the Rules 
Committee to approve it, so that it can be 
brought before the House. 

Mr. RoGers points out the interesting fact 
that last year Congress authorized and ap- 
propriated upwatd of $28,000,000,000 without 
a record vote in either House or Senate 
to show how individual Members voted. 
Record votes were taken on some measures in 
the Senate, omitted on others. Mr. Rocers 
believes that when the people’s representa- 
tives vote to spend the people’s money, their 
votes should be taken down. He is right. 
It should be required. His proposal merc y 
establishes a rule that no one can quarrel 
with: That the people are entitled to know 
who voted for and against what spending. 


The Propaganda War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp an editorial entitled “The 
Propaganda War,” published in the 
Bridgeport Post of March 24. It is the 
judgment of my community of Fairfield, 
Conn., that Mr. George Waldo, Editor of 
the Post, wields one of the canniest and 
wisest pens in the newspaper world. Of 
course, Iam most happy to submit for the 
ReEcorp this particular editorial entitled 
“The Propaganda War,” because it indi- 
cates the support of this eloquent writer 
and this influential newspaper for the 
greatly enlarged campaign of ideas which 
I advocated last week on the floor of the 
Senate. I know such support will make 
its influence felt in Congress, in the ad- 
ministration, and in the State Depart- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorpD, 
as follows: 

THE PROPAGANDA WAR 

Senator WILLIAM BENTON, of Connecticut, 
is the only Member of the Senate with actual 
State Department experience—in his case, as 
a former Assistant Secretary of State. When 
he took the floor the other day and uttered 
a plea for Secretary Dean Acheson, asking 
Congress to be his adviser on foreign policy 
but not his executioner, he had the advan- 
tage of being able to delineate State Depart- 
ment problems, not from hearsay, but from 
direct knowledge. His plea was an effective 
one. 

But the important part of Senator BEN- 
TON’s speech was not his defense of the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, but his offering of a 
resolution, supported by a group of his col- 
leagues, which would vastly extend our ace 
tivities in giving the rest of the world the 
truth about American politics, American af- 
fairs, and American intentions, 


Senator Benton made his point most ef- 
fectively. He proved that Communist in- 
filtration depends upon propaganda, not 
upon war or force, and that in the propa- 
ganda war the Communists thus far have 
marshaled forces far exceeding our own. 

They are telling the rest of the world that 
the United States is headed for an economic 
crash, that its rulers are Fascists and war- 
mongers, that the rich are getting richer but 
that everybody else is getting poorer, that 
starvation is rampant, that our ideal of free- 
dom is a fraud, that we practice racial and 
religious discrimination, and that we are cul- 
turally barbarous, money-mad, lawless, and 
crime-ridden. 

Propaganda of this nature is pumped forth 
from Moscow every day. It reaches every 
Russian and it probably reaches most of the 
people in the satellite countries, not to men- 
tion a great many others beyond the borders 
who hear the Russian radio blasts or read 
the Russian periodicals. 

A great part of the world is completely 
puzzled regarding the United States because 
our counteroffensive in the propaganda line 
has been weak and ineffective. It isn’t 
enough that we in America know the utter 
absurdity of Russia’s lying charges ag.uinst 
us. The rest of the world does not know. 
To tell the world is our foremost duty if we 
would win the cold war. 

As Senator BENTON well says, this is not 
merely a -truggle for territory, it is a strug- 
gle for the minds, the hearts and the im- 
agination of the rest of the world. He pro- 
poses a propaganda offensive on three fronts, 
by radio, the movies, and the printed word, 
and on a scale in keeping with our size and 
resources and the importance of this issue. 
He admits that this would cost money. 
Some might call it big money, he says, as 
compared with the appropriation for the 
Library of Congress, but it is small money 
as compared with the cost of the Navy or 
the hydrogen bomb. 

We hope Senator BENTON’s idea will re- 
ceive the most serious consideration. Rus- 
sia’s admitted victories in the propaganda 
war have been injurious to our prestige, 
harmful to our pride, and costly to our 
pocketbooks, in .ne sense that we have tried 
to gain good will solely by dumping dollars. 
It doesn’t work. 


Wildlife Restoration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the proclamation of the 
distinguished Governor of Michigan, the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams, ex- 
pressing his interest in the conservation 
of wildlife during this fitting period of 
National Wildlife Restoration Week: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lansing. 
PROCLAMATION—NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
RESTORATION WEEK 

Michigan's citizens are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of their obligation to coming 
generations to help in conserving our natural 
resources, 

Michigan has held a position of acknowl- 
edged leadership since the inception of the 
conservation movement in this Nation. 
Michigan is a leader now in a movement to 
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teach conservation principles in the State's 
public schools and to take boys and girls inty 
the outdoors where they can learn first-hand 
about soil, water, trees, minerals, and wijq. 
life, and all the God-given natural resources 
on which our well-being and prosperity are 
dependent. 

Prudent management of our natura] rp. 
sources, including water, soil, trees, anq all 
other plant as well as animal life, is impera. 
tive if we are to continue to prosper as , 
State and as a Nation. To this end it js 
essential that we enlist the interest and ¢. 
operation of every citizen in the carrying out 
of good conservation measures. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Michigan 
should play a leading part in the observance 
of America’s thirteenth annual Nationa! 
Wildlife Restoration Week, and that each in. 
dividual should dedicate himself to the cop. 
servation pledge which states: 

“I give my pledge as an American to save 
and faithfully to defend from waste the 
natural resources of my country—its soil anq 
minerals, its forests, waters, and wildlife.” 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gover. 
nor of the State of Michigan, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of March 19 to 25 as National 
Wildlife Restoration Week, and urge the par- 
ticipation of all Michigan citizens in the ob. 
servance of the week and in public programs 
which will emphasize the importance of con- 
servation to us and to future generations. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan this 26th day of 
January, in the year of our Lord 1950, and 
of the Commonwealth the one hundred and 
fourteenth. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor 


Something to Think About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


lir. GGODWiN. Mr. Speaker, uiler 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editoria’ which recently appeared in the 
Somerville (Mass.) Journal. This edi- 
torial reflects, I am sure, an attitude on 
the part of our people which is steadily 
becoming more pronounced and more 
vocal. The editorial follows: 


SOMETHING To THINK ABOUT 


Socialism versus capitalism has become the 
biggest peacetime issue in this country. And 
yet voters have never had an opportunity at 
the polls to express a clear-cut preference 
Everyone appears to be against socialism, 
European style. At the same time its physical 
manifestation here in our own land is stead- 
ily growing. 

At present, the Federal Government costs 
us close to .50,000,000,000 a year out of our 
total income of about $200,000,000,000. The 
Federal, State, and local governments, coMm- 
bined, take about one-third of everything we 
produce. We work for ourselves only 2 out 
of every 3 days. With a 40-hour workweek, 
we have less than 27 hours, or about 5's 
days per week to produce our food, clothing, 
and shelter, and to maintain our health and 
education. 

Government already owns one-fourth o! all 
the land in the United States. It has ais0 
become the biggest employer in the world 
It now has more than 2,000,000 civilian em- 
ployees. They receive a half billion dollar 
per month. 

Many more million citizens have become 
dependent upon payments, benefits, subsi- 

















aieg and hand-outs. One out of every six 
"it Americans receives checks regularly 
om Washington. A United Press report 
ts the figures at 15,830,899. If each check 
to a different family, that would mean 
42.7 percent or nearly half of the Amer- 
f amilie s now balance their budgets with 
money from Washington. 
" gach year our tax burdens increase. Each 
wear others join the ever-increasing ranks of 
he e 15,8308 19 who are directly dependent on 
Washington's management of their lives, 
ither in whole or in part. 
"No one has a greater stake in the issue of 
cialism in the United States than each one 
f ys as an individual. It is an issue which 
nes to the very roots of representative gov- 
It is an issue about which we 
think intelligently and constructively. 
must become vocal in our opposition to 
socialistic trend, sugar-coated though it 
ind we must vote for those who still 
elieve that as this country became great 
iuder a representative governmental system 
th regulated capitalism, so it can continue 
reat and to grow stronger and greater 
r that same system. 




































Editorials From the Progressive Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
'N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 

ue of the Progressive Farmer, an out- 
standing farm magazine, there appeared 
two editorials which I think will be of 
interest to the Members, Iinclude them 
herewith: 

YES; FARMERS NEED SoctaL SECURITY 
PROTECTION 

“Aren't there any old-age benefits for farm 
W ohare or benefits for his widow and chil- 
ren—lik } ae re are for town workers?” 

This qu stion was put to us by a farm hand 
afew months ago. And our answer, of course, 
had to be, “No.” Thus far Congress has 
done nothing to provide payments for farm- 
ers, farm tenants, and farm hands such as 
rovided for industrial workers when they 
1 65, or if they become permanently dis- 
abled at an earlier age. 

We believe the time has come when Con- 
gress should make such provision. Three 
isons Why stand out clearly in our view- 








1, Every day farm people are paying to pro- 
vide such benefits for other classes, but get- 
ung no such benefits themselves. 
2. Unless capable farm tenants and farm 
jands get such benefits soon, they are more 
ixely to get town and city work where such 
bene‘ts are provided. 
: 3. Any right-hearted farmer would hate to 
ure a man because of age or disability, yet 
y feel that he cannot afford to support 
ich a man by paying him regular wages. 
t the social-security plan, employer and 
employee both pay into an insurance fund 
takes care of such payments. 
__ Some further questions commonly asked 
“out this program and the correct answers, 
tding to the best information we can get, 
are as follows: 
. hat classes of benefits would be given 
mers under the social-security program 
a how much?” 
-'ere are three classes of monthly pay- 
ment benefits as follows: 
a igi age or retirement payments at 
2. Total 


} 














disability payments. 
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3. Payments to widow and children in case 
of the death of the farmer, farm tenant, or 
farm laborer. 

“Suppose I am a farmer or farm tenant or 
farm worker, with net income of $200 a 
month; how would these payments work 
out?” 

1. If you should become totally and per- 
manently disabled at any age, you would 
receive $62 a month as long as disabled. 

2. If you should retire at 65 (or later) you 
would receive $62 a month the rest of your 
life; your wife, $31 a month after reaching 
age 65; and any child under 18 would re- 
ceive $46 a month till he or she reached 
age 18. 

3. If you should die leaving a wife and chil- 
dren, your widow would receive $46 a month 
until your youngest child becomes 18 and 
continuously after reaching age 65. Each 
child wou!d receive $31 a month until reach- 
ing age 18. 

So much for monthly payments to per- 
sons who have paid premiums based on a 
net income of $200 a month. If your in- 
come has been $100 a month, you would re- 
ceive about 80 percent as much; if $300 a 
month, about one-sixth more than the 
amounts just given. orresponding amounts 
will be given for larger or smaller incomes. 

“How much would it cost the farm pecple 
to be thus included for social-security bene- 
fits?” 

The farm operator and tenant farmer 
would each pay a premium of 244 percent on 
the first $3,600 of his net (not gross) farm 
income per year—such a net income as your 
income tax would show after all deductions 
are made. This would be $45 a year on a 
net income of $2,000. The premium rate 
would gradually increase until 1969, when it 
would be 4% percent. The farm hand would 
pay 1% percent of his wages to begin with, 
and after 1969, 3% percent. The employer 
and employee contribute an equal amount 
to provide protection for the farm hand and 
his family. 

“What reports will the farm operator have 
to make?” 

The farm operator and tenant farmer 
would each report annually with their in- 
come-tax returns, and pay the premiums in- 
dicated. The reports of farm hands would 
be handled either on a quarterly return or a 
stamp-plan system. 

We repeat our belief that farmers, farm 
tenants, and farm workers should write our 
Congressmen and Senators and ask to be 
included in this social-security program. It 
will make farm tenants and workers and 
their famiiles more contented and therefore 
more efficient and stable. It will save farm 
owners from the ever-present threat of hav- 
ing to look after disabled workers or needy 
widows and children, or else see them suffer. 

Furthermore, these important facts should 
never be forgotten: (1) All manufacturers 
now pay to provide social security for town 
and factory workers; (2) manufacturers add 
these social-security payments to their pro- 
cuction costs when fixing the prices of manu- 
factured products we buy and pass these 
costs on to consumers; (3) therefore, farm- 
ers, farm workers, and farm tenants are every 
day paying large amounts to provide social- 
security benefits for industrial workers 
while farmers and farm workers have no 
such protection. 





WeE ARE LOSING PATIENCE 


American Government is big business. 
Able men of unquestioned honesty and in- 
tegrity are required in its administration 
for the public. Yet, no sooner does an able, 
courageous man accept an important post 
in public service than he becomes a target 
for the sharpshooters. No matter how hon- 
est he may be, no matter how capable in 
carrying out the duties of his post, the vil- 
lainous crew starts tearing him apart. 
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There’s always room for difference of 
opinion. Difference of opinion invites argu- 
ment. But an argument, even though it be 
heated, does not justify vilification. 

We are losing patience with those who dif- 
fer with others just for the sake of being 
different. We have long since lost patience 
with those who, in their effort to win an 
argument, stoop to vilification of the person 
with whom they differ. 

We hold no brief for those few who seek 
public post with selfish intent. These few 
are soon unmasked and made to pay the pen- 
alty. Such persons should be exposed, and 
we honor those who bring their shame to 
light. But in seeking out these few, why 
crucify the far greater number who are work- 
ing diligently, earnestly, and ably in behalf 
of the public good? 

How can any man in position of public 
trust render best service when he is forced 
to spend much of his time in parrying per- 
sonal slander? How can any man, feeling 
the dejection that comes from unjust at- 
tacks, be expected to render top service? 
How can any able businessman, one who 
enjoyed the accomplishment of building up 
and directing a successful business, one who 
has enjoyed the prestige that comes from 
such accomplishment, have the courage to 
accept a high position in Government, where 
he will be the target for all types and classes 
of vicious snipers? The ablest among us 
sometimes are the most sensitive. 

We have many, many able men who have 
been in public service over a long period of 
years. These men continue to flinch when 
hit by the barbs cast their way. These men 
still have feelings. But their appreciation 
of the importance of the work they are doing, 
their feeling of responsibility for the proper 
performance of this work goads them on. 
dulls the pain from the uncalled-for attacks. 
We feel for these men who have the courage 
to remain in public service. We are losing 
patience with those who can see no good, 
those who can think nothing but evil. 








What Oleo Can Do That Butter Can’t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recop, I include the following letter 
written by a constituent to the editor of 
the Des Moines Register: 

Wuat OLEO CAN Do THAT BUTTER CAN’T 


To the Epiror: 

A short time ago Hoard’s Dairyman out- 
lined six things that oleo can do that butter 
cannot do, and seldom has any editorial 
message been as widely reprinted. 

Here is what it said: 

“If you think the oleo monopoly has been 
mistreated, read these advantages: 

“1. Oleo can usé benzoate of soda as a pre- 
servative. 

“2. Oleo can use glycerides to change melt- 
ing point. 

“3. Oleo can bleach their natural greenish- 
gray product to a more desirable white. 

“4. Oleo can hydrogenate and clean up 
oils going into its manufacture. 

“5. Oleo can fortify its product with syn- 
thetic vitamins. 

“6. Oleo can use the drug diacetyl to cor- 
rect and imitate flavor. 

“7. Oleo can use any color in the rainbow 
except yellow by Ohio law (before the No- 
vember referendum), 
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“Butter would be branded as adulterated 
if it did any of the above. Don’t you think 
oleo has gone far enough?” 

By the way, in his opening campaign speech 
at Adel in 1948, it seems that Harry Truman 
said something about somebody sticking a 
pitchfork in the farmer’s back. In signing 
the new oleo bill, I wonder who is wielding 
the pitchfork now on the dairy farmers. 

P. W. PETERSEN. 

WILLIAMs, Iowa. 


The Day We Celebrate 


<a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN: THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech, 
delivered in Rhode Island on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day by the majority leader of the 
House, Hon. JoHN W. McCormack: 


THE Day We CELEBRATE 


I am honored and happy to be with you 
tonight on this festive occasion, particularly 
to be on the same speaking program with 
my close friend of years in Washington, Vice 
President BARKLEY, and my very close and 
valued friend, Father Slavin, president of 
Providence College. 

The quaint mixture of Irish fancy and 
grim realism may well serve to remind us 
that one of the most important qualities 
which the world needs today is a willingness 
to face facts—no matter how unpleasant— 
and at the same time remain steadfast to 
high ideals and principles. 

I mention this quality—not to the ex- 
clusion of others equally praiseworthy—but 
to emphasize it as an Irish characteristic 
peculiarly applicable to the saint whose day 
we celebrate. 

It was approximately 1,500 years ago that 
the mortal remains of St. Patrick were 
wrapped in the shroud said to have been 
woven by St. Brigid, and laid to rest in the 
soil of the land that he had won to the heart 
and love of God. 

Over the span of those centuries, perhaps 
no individual in the calendar of the saints 
has grown larger in stature, won greater pop- 
ular affection and devotion, or wielded great- 
er influence for good. 

The secret of that growth and popularity 
and influence is found in the name of your 
society. For all the adjectives which might 
be chosen to describe him, none is so apt as 
“friendly.” The secret of the success of his 
mission in Ireland is discovered in his friend- 
liness to all of God’s creatures. In one of 
his biographies we are told that “he could 
never look unmoved on the sorrows and suf- 
ferings of the underdog,” and he is described 
as “full of compassion and sympathy for the 
poor and suffering’—a man “whose disin- 
terestedness in his own regard was completed 
by a great generosity toward others.” Such 
is the saint whose name and feast we honor 
and in whom we may, with just pride, re- 
joice as his “friendly sons.” 

Patron of the land where he labored, re- 
vered by Christians and religious-minded 
persons everywhere, an illustrious example of 
religious zeal and patriotic fervor to all men 
in all ages, the slave boy who became a 
saint is universally acknowledged as one of 
the great figures in all recorded history. 

Because he had experienced the degrada- 
tion of slavery and fought so fiercely against 
the horrible slave system of pagan Ireland, 
St. Patrick’s mission to the Irish people was 


marked by strong emphasis upon the virtue 
of freedom and the inherent dignity of man. 
So well did he labor, so indelible was his 
teaching, that ever since, the Irish people 
have been foremost in the world in their 
burning love of independence and in their 
positive declaration of the natural rights 
of man. 

Modern diplomacy might well take heed 
from the examyle of St. Patrick. In fact, the 
history of the conversion of Ireland to 
Christianity should be required reading for 
all who aspire to the role of statesman. For 
of all of his great accomplishments, none 
distinguished the missionary bishop to Ire- 
land more than his political acumen and his 
astute diplomacy. 

As a Roman provincial from Britain under- 
taking a mission in a pagan land, St. Patrick 
might easily have courted failure and dis- 
aster. His passionate love for the Irish peo- 
ple, however, and his sympathy and respect 
for native culture and traditions assured his 
success. 

While his primary motive was the winning 
of souls to God, his way was that of the 
mild, sincere, and persuasive diplomat. He 
made friends and converts among Irish law- 
yers, poets, and chiefs of clans, and with their 
help, he strove to conform native legislation 
with Christian ethics. St. Patrick respected 
Irish social conventions, and Irish manners 
and customs insofar as they did not conflict 
with the principles of the spiritual truths 
and the philosophy which he preached. 

As a result, while he met with trying diffi- 
culties, St. Patrick enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of converting a whole people with- 
out strife, persecution, or bloodshed. At the 
same time, so deep was the impress of his 
Christian thought on the matter of govern- 
ment that as late as 1938, when the present 
Irish constitution was adopted, the Irish 
people formulated their organic charter in 
the name of the Most Holy Trinity and in 
profound acknowledgment of their obliga- 
tions to the Saviour of mankind. Paren- 
thetically, I might here pose a question: Is 
it not significant that the one country in 
modern Europe which boldly acclaims God 
and His Divine Son as the beginning and the 
end of all things is also the one country 
where the evil doctrine of communism has no 
chance of acceptance or survival? 

Indeed, the work and the teaching of St. 
Patrick has stood the test of time. He came 
to the people of Ireland, not as a disdainful 
representative of a foreign culture, not as a 
dictator to enforce his mission by coercion, 
but as a friend bearing the gift of his friend- 
ship, the hope of his doctrine, and the sub- 
lime faith of a religion which has endured to 
this day as the bulwark of the land and its 
people. 

We well know, as students of history, that 
the tribal nation to which he had come as a 
missionary was a land of warlike people. 
The Ireland—a united Ireland—to whose em- 
bracing soil he was committed at his death 
was already known to the then civilized 
world as the isle of saints and scholars. This 
tremendous and significant change had been 
brought about by the heroic life and labors 
of a single man of intense faith—St. Patrick, 
Ambassador of God to Ireland. 

On the day we celebrate, 15 centuries after 
his death, the fruits of his ministry are still 
being harvested in an ever-widening garden, 

His seed was the grain of truth—the 
divinely revealed truths of the Christian 
religion—and the natural truths of freedom, 
charity, and justice. 

His granary was the fold of the faith— 
faith in God, faith in the idea of Christian 
brotherhood, and faith in the supernatural 
dignity of man as a creature of his maker. 

It is this faith which is today the living 
legacy of St. Patrick. 

In Ireland itself, the preservation of that 
faith has been the paradox of history. 

Some ascribe it to a natural antipathy to 
England and everything English. 
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The English, in turn, have been want to 
ascribe it to a natural obstinacy which they 
claim to be inherent in the Irish. , 

Others are inclined to ascribe it to a natiyy 
conservatism and the Irish love for antiquity 

All of these reasons raay have in them ti, 
germ of truth, but none of them, nor qi) at 
them together, can explain the moral Miracle 
and supernatural fact that a whole People 
for many generations chose confiscation, ey. 
termination, degradation, exile, and ¢eg:) 
rather than give up their faith. 

The true reason is that the light of they 
faith, so fully revealed to them by St. Patricx 
fired their intelligence, steeled their will 
fortified their character, and endowed them 
with grace and strength to the extent tha 
hell itself could not prevail against them. 

Truly, indeed, have the Irish people ang 
their descendants “fought the good fight ang 
kept the faith.” Our generation has wit. 
nessed their triumph. 

When St. Patrick, in defiance of the high 
king’s edict, lighted the Paschal fire 0 
Slane Hill, it is recorded that the Druig 
priest said to the king: 

“Unless yonder fire be this night extip. 
guished, he who lighted it will, together with 
his followers, reign over the whole island.” 

That fire was dimmed only by the brilliant 
glory of the dawn of Easter, and its fiame 
was exceeded in intensity only by the pas. 
s‘onate faith of the man who ignited it. 

St. Patrick conquered—and he still reigns 
over the whole island. 

To us, and to the legion of other spiritual 
descendants of St. Patrick all over the world, 
with his spirit inspiring us, and with God and 
his infinite wisdom guiding and directing 
us, that fire will never die out. 

To the troubled world of today—it is the 
fire of hope and of success. 

The fire of St. Patrick lit centuries ago 
and which still burns with strength and 
splendor is the fire of God and his law; the 
fire of true and firm faith; and is the fire 
of the way of life we believe in which has 
its origin in God, Himself. 

It is the fire of the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God. 


Appropriation for Committee on Un- 
American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 


wake of increasing—and in many 
instances justifiable—clamor within te 
Nation for economy, it is my thought that 
when additional funds are appropriated 
for purposes as controversial as the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has been in the past, some remarss 
of justification are in orcer. 

I must admit that when I accepted 
membership on this committee a yea 
ago, it was with some misgivings. It Was 
far more unpopular than popular. Since 
serving for more than a year now as 
ranking member, under the most ave 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Woop] I feel that the many 
hours spent in committee have enable¢ 
me to make good use of the main priv 
lege afforded me as a Representative 
Congress—that of serving the interes 
of not just a few at a time, but of the 


















entire Nation at one and the same time. 
Ido not think it can be denied that the 
record of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in the Eighty-first 
Congress proves that the comportment 
of the committee has greatly changed 
under the leadership of the gentleman 
from Georgia. While we have been suc- 
cessful in making new disclosures of ac- 
tivities dangerous to the security of our 
country and of machinations aimed at 
the destruction of our form of govern- 
ment, not the least of our accomplish- 

ents has been our effort—and I feel a 
successful one—to protect those whose 
reputations might be irrevocably im- 
paired by the hasty release of uninvesti- 
gated or unsubstantiated reports or in- 
formation. 

Our chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia, is sparing no time or effort to 
review for the benefit not only of the 
individuals concerned, but for the 
preservation of the very basis of our sys- 
tem of Anglo-Saxon democratic juris- 
prudence, an enormous volume of in- 
formation trying to preserve the rights 
of individuals, to protect the innocent or 
innocently involved and to expose the 
real culprits. 

It is both an honor and a pleasure to 
serve under the chairmanship of a man 
who understands all that is at stake in 
the important work of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. I am 
taking this opportunity to add to the 
remarks already on record that I deem 
it a privilege to serve on the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and I 
wish to commend our chairman and my 
colleagues on this committee for excel- 
lent service at the not most savory of 
tasks, 





Tribute to J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorD an editorial entitled “Trib- 
ute to the FBI,” from the Washington 
Star of a few days ago, which pays a 
highly deserved tribute to J. Edgar 
Hoover, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO THE FBI 


When an economy-minded House Appro- 
priations Committee gives a Government 
agency all the additional money it asks for 
and recommends a salary raise for its head 
besides, there must be areason. Beneficiaries 
of this extraordinary treatment by a group 
which has not hesitated to wield the ax on 
many other agencies were the Federal Bureau 
of In\ estigation and its long-time Director, 
J. Edgar Hoover. The reason for the com- 
mittee’s attitude is not hard to find. It 
les in the FBI’s remarkable record as @ 
Protector of the Nation’s security in this 
cold war” era of spying and counterspying. 
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The committee, without a quibble, ap- 
proved Mr. Hoover’s request for $4,800,000 in 
additional funds with which to hire 700 more 
employees, including 325 new agents. In 
granting the full $57,400,000 asked by the 
FBI for the next fiscal year, the committee 
said it “does not feel justified in reducing 
the estimates of this Bureau in view of con- 
ditions at home and abroad.” The new em- 
ployees will help the FBI to reduce the back- 
log of nearly 14,000 pending security in- 
vestigations. The committee agreed that 
such cases are too important to suffer any 
delay in searching out the facts. 

The action of the committee is indicative 
of the high esteem in which the FBI is held 
at the Capitol and elsewhere as a result of its 
effective warfare on potential fifth column- 
ists in the Government and outside of it. It 
has waged this difficult warfare without re- 
sort to witch-hunting tactics, without any 
semblance of police-state tendencies and 
without succumbing to political or other 
pressures. The FBI and Mr. Hoover well de- 
serve the tribute implicit in the House com- 
mittee’s recommendation that both the Bu- 
reau and its Director be given more money 
for their outstanding work. 





Startled by Reaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
much struck with the sound reasoning 
of Doris Fleeson in her recent column 
in the Washington Star headed “Startled 
by Reaction.” It appeared to me to be 
an excellent analysis of the dilemma 
facing the reactionary group in the Re- 
publican Party in its effort to repudiate 
the civil-rights principles in the Re- 
publican Party national platform. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
it in the REcorpD: 


STARTLED BY REACTION—GABRIELSON NIBBLES 
AT FORBIDDEN APPLE OF DIXIECRAT-GOP 
COALITION 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


Republican National Chairman Guy Ga- 
brielson has been nibbling at the forbidden 
apple of a Dixiecrat-GOP coalition. The re- 
action in the form of protests from Negro 
organizations and others has proved some- 
what startling to the politically naive chair- 
man and more embarrassing than somewhat 
to those who manage his public relations. 

In an interview Mr. Gabrielson cffhandedly 
mentioned that he had recently discussed 
with States rights leaders a trial marriage 
at the top between them and the GOP. 


ELEMENTS OF STRATEGY 


The elements of this strategy which could 
defeat President Truman in 1952 are: 

The Republicans meet first and nominate 
their candidates. The States righters then 
convene and nominate the same men. The 
invention of the Alabama State chairman, 
Gessner McCorvey, this scheme is guaran- 
teed by the Dixiecrats to produce twice as 
many southern electoral votes as they got in 
1948. Many Democrats agree and are heart- 
lly afraid of it. 

The gimmick, however, is that such an ar- 
rangement necessarily implies that the Re- 
publicans and States righters have a pre- 
convention understanding on acceptable 
candidates. At the least it would give the 
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States’ righters a veto power over the GOP 
slate. 

It also suggests a veto power for them over 
civil-rights legislation, as many people are 
briskly pointing out to Republican head- 
quarters. The difficulty of making a direct 
answer without pulling the rug out from 
under a very important person is obvious. 
It is probable, however, that the national 
chairman will be more careful in the future 
both of his conferences and confidences. 


REPLIES TO NEGRO REPORTER 


Mr. Gabrielson has had difficulties in mat- 
ters of this kind before. In reply to a Negro 
reporter’s question about whether he favored 
FEPC, he told a press conference that you 
could not legislate human relations. An 
aide swiftly struck in with a reminder that 
his own State of New Jersey had an anti-dis- 
crimination law often praised by Republican 
Governor Driscoll. The chairman gulped 
and clambered safe to shore with fuller ex- 
planations that FEPC was a fine thing. 

It is not too hard to understand that Re- 
publicans are greatly tempted by devices that 
after 20 years may put them back in power. 
The conservatives, of whom Mr. Gabrielson 
is one, are especially restive and in a mood 
to try anything once. 

But to accept the Dixiecrat proffer involves 
sacrifice of the civil-rights principle by the 
party of Abraham Lincoln, southern newspa- 
pers which are editorializing widely on the 
Gabrielson-Dixiecrat discussions, warn that 
Republicans cannot get the South without 
abandoning civil rights enforced by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Republican sentiment on this question will 
be tested in the Senate soon when Majority 
Leader Lucas calls up the FEPC bill and asks 
that cloture be applied to the inevitable 
southern filibuster. 

Meanwhile Republicans are shopping 
harder than ever for an astute press agent 
for the national committee and Mr. 
Gabrielson. 





Guy George Gabrielson, Republican Na- 
tional Chairman, May Not Realize It 
But He Gives Aid and Comfort to Mos- 
cow and Follows Communist Party 
Line in His Attack on American For- 
eign Policy; if Gabrielson’s Efforts 
Were To Succeed, Kremlin Would Re- 
joice and Danger of War Would Be 
Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith timely views as ex- 
pressed in excerpts from a radio broad- 
cast by Mr. Elmer Davis over the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. network on March 
22, 1950. Mr. Davis’ remarks, heard lo- 
cally over Station WMAL, follow: 


It has been clear for some time that Sena- 
tor McCARTHY’'s real target is not the minor 
figures he has been talking about, in the 
State Department or formerly in the State 
Department or never in the State Depart- 
ment. The man he is trying to get is the 
Secretary of State. Until last night he had 
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little help from his fellow Republicans. To 
put it in military terms, McCarTHy seemed 
to be an expendable advance guard pushed 
out to make a reconnaissance in force. If 
he found anything the main body would 
move forward and back him up; if he didn’t 
find anything, McCartHy could be left out 
on his limb. 

The main body has not yet moved; but 
last night two strong forces came up to sup- 
port him—Mr. Gabrielson, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and Senator 
Wuerry, the floor leader. Speaking in 
Omaha, Mr. Wuerry said the Secretary of 
State must go; he is a bad security risk. He 
is, said Mr. WHerrY, the idol of the left-wing 
appease-Russia agftators. This idea would 
never occur to anybody who reads the papers, 
but Mr. WHERRyY is apparently too busy to do 
that. Acheson and the Hiss crowd, he Says, 
have been calling the signals in the State 
Department, thus betraying China, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and all the countries of 
eastern Europe. Mr. Gabrielson doesn’t quite 
say that Acheson is a Communist; he merely 
implies it, and supports Senator McCartTHy’s 
story that the Government is infested with 
Communists. The attack on Acheson is not 
yet a formal Republican policy; but two 
eminent Republican leaders have now joined 
McCartTHy in demanding that Acheson must 
go. 

Well, Acheson is not going to go. He has 
not the slightest intention of resigning, nor 
has the President the slightest intention of 
removing him. But it might be worth while 
seeing what would be the consequences, if 
this McCarthy-Wherry-Gabrielson crusade 
did succeed. Mr. Acheson has lately laid 
down the policy of the United States for deal- 
ing with Russia—to get not merely solu- 
tions but satisfactory solutions of seven 
problems, before we could live in the same 
world with the Russians in reasonable secu- 
rity; and to do so by building up situations 
of strength which the Russians must recog- 
nize. That is a tough and a bleakly real- 
istic policy. It offers no comfort to the ap- 
peasers or the let’s-hope-for-the-besters; it 
is already being attacked by the people who 
either still trust Russian promises, or else 
are simply scared. It is a policy which will 
take time, and cost money, and will entail 
some danger. Any policy entails some dan- 
ger; this in my judgment entails less than 
any other, but it does entail some danger 
to us and still more to our European allies 
who are nearer to Russia. Nevertheless, it 
looks like the policy that offers the best hope 
of preserving a just and honorable peace. 

If Acheson were thrown out, that policy 
would be thrown out with him. You are not 
going to make foreign nations believe he is 
a Communist; they know better. And they 
are never likely to understand the motives 
of the Gabrielsons and the Wherrys. If 
Acheson were throwr out every foreign na- 
tion—the Russians, and our allies, and the 
nations of southern Asia that were still on 
the fence—they would all conclude that the 
United States had repudiated the Acheson 
policy. And our allies, if they take Mr. 
Gabrielson seriously, would conclude that we 
had repudiated them too. For he says that 
socialism is just about as bad as communism, 
and leads to the police state; he says the 
third force on the continent of Europe is 
neo-communism, though as everybody with 
the slightest knowledge of current history 
is aware, it is the most active and most effec- 
tive opposition to communism. Socialist 
England, Socialist Norway and Denmark, 
France where the third force is keeping the 
Communists down—those nations are now 
our allies. But if they thought that Guy 
George Gabrielson spoke for the American 
people every one of them might reasonably 
look around now and pick out the nearest 
exit, see what terms they could make with 
the Russians. For if his crusade and his 


ideas should prevail they could well conclude 
that the United States was ready to run out 
on them; ready to turn either to appease- 
ment or to isolationism. 

If Acheson were thrown out, no man who 
might succeed him could pick up his policy— 
that tough and bleak but realistic policy— 
and make it work; for you could never per- 
suade either our enemies or our friends, 
after that, that the policy had the support of 
the American people. That would mean an 
end to any hope of stopping the Russian ad- 
vance by a vigorous and intelligent diplo- 
macy; it would leave us no way to stop it 
but by war, and a war which we might have 
to fight alone, since Mr. Gabrielson has re- 
pudiated our allies. 

Now Mr. WHeERRY and Mr. Gabrielson of 
course do not intend to work this vast in- 
jury to the interests of the United States; 
they mean well, they simply don’t know. 
They have no idea that if their crusade 
against American foreign policy-were suc- 
cessful, it would greatly increase the danger 
of war, and would also greatly increase the 
danger that we would lose the war. For- 
tunately there are Republicans who do know. 
Congressman Nixon, while reserving his 
judgment about the personnel of the State 
Department, says that its policies need 
united support during the cold war. There 
must be other Republicans who share his 
concern on that point; and who might re- 
assure our European allies that when Mr. 
Gabrielson writes them all off as no better 
than Communists, he doesn’t speak for his 
party. 

In the meantime there is this reassurance; 
the Secretary of State is not going to resign. 


Economizing at Expense of Veterans’ 
Hospital Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
Times newspaper continues to accurate- 
ly report to day-to-day happenings in 
Washington and throughout the 48 
States which affect our veterans. I es- 
pecially want to call to the attention of 
the House of Representatives an editorial 
concerning the recent action which will 
result in the firing of several thousand 
medical employees. 

With new Federal hospitals to be 
opened in the remainder of this fiscal 
year and in 1951 our veterans’ hospital 
program should be an expanding one 
with the addition of medical employees 
to properly staff the new installations. 
The Congress should not aggravate this 
situation by providing a further cut in 
Veterans’ Administration medical appro- 
priations and those of us who are con- 
cerned about a well-balanced veteran 
program regret to learn that the House 
Committee on Appropriations has rec- 
ommended a cut in the 1951 Veterans’ 
Administration budget of $7,500,000. I 
trust that we will be successful in having 
this amendment restored in the Appro- 
priation Act. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the editorial 
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that appeared in Vet-Times on March 25 
1950, entitled “Inhuman Economy”: —' 


INHUMAN ECONOMY 


A “penny-wise and pound-foolish” Con- 
gress—which annually squanders billions of 
dollars on nonsensical political programs— 
is now, by its gesture toward economy, ep. 
dangering the entire medical-care program 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The medical-care program of the VA, ele. 
vated from a “third-rate” status in 1945 to g 
“second to none” status in 1950, is the vic. 
tim of a senseless and unreasonable attempt 
to save a paltry few millions of. dollars. 

The situation has now become so acute 
that Chief Medical Director Paul B. Mag- 
nuson soon must choose between Closing ad- 
ditional hospital beds or letting the standarq 
of medical care revert to the status of 1945, 

In order to save peanuts at the expense of 
the ill and disabled of World War II, Congress 
is destroying the morale of VA's entire medi- 
cal staff and, accordirig to a confidential 
survey made in VA’s neuropsychiatric hospit- 
als, may be dooming thousands of mentally 
ill veterans to permanent insanity. 

The situation now existing in regard to 
operating funds for VA’s medical program is 
a shame and a disgrace, both to the Congress 
and to the veterans’ organizations which are 
supposed to protect the ill and disabled from 
such threats to their well-being and security, 

The senselessness of the phony attempts 
at economy was never better illustrated than 
this week. 

On Monday, the House of Representatives 
passed a bill which virtually hands some 70 
land-grant colleges in the United States a 
gift of $12,000,000 in GI bill funds—despite 
the fact that, in many cases, it represents 
double payment for veterans’ tuition. 

On Tuesday, the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommended that Congress 
cut the 1951 budget for VA’s medical-care 
program $7,500,000 below the minimum fig- 
ure requested by the tight-fisted Budget 
Bureau—this in face of the fact that VA's 
medical-care staff already is being reduced 
by almost 5,000 employees. 

Dr. Magnuson, who has waged a relent- 
less fight to prevent influences—both inside 
and outside VA—from diluting the medical- 
care program, is virtually sick at heart over 
the penny-ante tactics of Congress. He is 
faced by a threat of wholesale resignations 
of his top medical men; he already has had 
to intercede personally to prevent one of his 
chief aides from resigning; and he is now 
being urged to close down additional hos- 
pital beds, in a desperate attempt to save the 
quality of VA medicine. 

According to the confidential survey made 
of conditions in VA’s mental hospitals, the 
necessity for reducing present activities may 
mean the difference between sanity and in- 
sanity for large numbers of mental patients. 

The survey stresses that forced reduction 
of personnel in the medical care program will 
necessitate limited activities programs; will 
require VA to curtail leukotomies (brain op- 
erations), whereby one-third of the mental 
patients operated on have been able to g0 
home afterward; will require curtailmeut o! 
the shock therapy program, which demands 
the services of highly trained personnel; will 
force VA to use more physical and chemical 
restraints on mentally ill patients; and offers 
a@ serious indirect threat to VA’s entire resi- 
dency program. 

Ever since the end of World War II, the 
Vet Times has given generous support to 
Federal Government ,programs requirin 
billions of dollars in American aid to the war 
devastated areas of the world, and we h®\ 
urged and supported the expenditure of vast 
sums of American money to contain com- 
munism in Europe and Asia. 

We have supported such programs because 
we felt they were tied in closely with the we- 
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fare of the United States, and because we 
‘ait that Congress was being reasonably gen- 
s in its treatment of our war veterans, 
ind particularly generous and concerned over 
the quality of medical care provided for vet- 





erans. 







- however, it appears that this supposed 
sity was merely temporary and that 
ess is too lazy and unconcerned to in- 
te the inhuman effects that its pica- 
sh attempts at economy have cost the ill 
d disabled. 

"The Vet-Times demands that steps be 
token forthwith to assure adequate money 
d manpower for VA’s Department of Medi- 
and Surgery. This is not the area in 
h to economize at the cost of untold 


human misery. 













The Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following speech de- 
livered by the Honorable Ep Gossett, of 
Texas, before the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Convention on March 
15, 1950: 

THE CoLp War 

First, gentlemen, I want to congratulate 
your organization and your membership for 
your rugged individualism and for your ad- 
herence to what many of us believe to be 
nd American principles. About 1 year 
ago your president, Mr. Bryant Edwards, tes- 
tified before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture in opposition to the so-called Bran- 
nan Plan. He startled a good many people 
in Washington when he put your member- 
on record as being opposed to sub- 
sidies and controls for the cattle raisers. He 
pleased most acerents to American demo- 
cratic principles by reaffirming your faith in 
a comparatively free and competitive econ- 

In response to repeated requests for the 
subject of my today’s remarks, I announced 
hat I would speak on the cold war. That 
sudject just about covers the entire field of 
domestic 














and foreign affairs. Our maga- 
zines, Our radios, Our newspapers, our pul- 
pits, and our public forums have of late 
been filled with little else than a discussion 


¢ 


of the cold war. Congressional mail has 
been filled with overtures and appeals and 
suggestions as to what this country can do 
and must do in the current crisis. 

On one thing I think most everyone can 
agr Urless we survive the cold war, we 
t be able to survive the hot one. Win 
( , another great conflict would doubt- 
less be the end of American democracy, and 
would wipe us out as a Nation of free people. 
Instead of two cars in every garage, we would 
probat have two Russians in every home 

nd would be lucky if permitted to live in 





Wil n 


or lose 


the nostrums, panaceas and ex- 
its now being urged upon this coun- 
is the Atlantic Pact, world government, 
& world federation, offensive and de- 
‘ve alliances of various kinds, a 4-point 
n to bring competence and teach de- 
y to the people of the world, etc. 
ips the three most notable speeches 
ered in the United States Senate dur- 
6 the current session of the Congress have 
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been one by Senator MILLARD TypDINGs, in 
which he appealed for universal reduction 
and control of armaments, and the two 
other such speeches have been by Senator 
BriEN McManon, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Committee cf the Congress. The 
Senator with grave and sincere eloquence 
is crying out for world control of atomic 
weapons and of the most recent prospective 
hydrogen bomb. 

Amidst all of this excitement and near 
hysteria it might be well for us to con- 
sider calmly just what we are going to do. 
Since I was 15 years old I have been making 
speeches on worid peace. My first inter- 
collegiate debate was on the subject: Re- 
solved That America Should Join the League 
of Nations. I was a ycuthful idealist. 
However, my idealism has been tempered 
with realism. I am somewhat of a “re- 
formed reformer.” It is my contention that 
if the coid war is to be won it must be 
won in the hearts and minds of the Ameri- 
can people and on the homefront. Many of 
us are convinced that such security as we 
may have must in the last analysis rest 
in the strength of American institutions 
and in the integrity and devotion of the 
average American citizen to sound political 
and economic principles. Leagues, alli- 
ances and treaties have been futile in the 
past to preserve the peace and will proba- 
bly be of equal futility in the future. If 
our country drives or is driven into national 
socialism we lose. If we preserve a healthy 
democracy we win, regardless of all other 
considerations. Isolation and appeasement 
are, of course, discredited doctrines, and we 
know we cannot live unto ourselves. We 
know equally well that we cannot buy 
friends. A brief panoramic view of history 
should convince us that we must in the last 
analysis rely upon our own strength, and 
that if such strength be dissipated in 
grandiose schemes to create utopias we shall 
have destroyed our hope of survival. 

A hundred years prior to World War I the 
victorious allies under the leadership of 
Czar Nicholas set up the Holy Alliance. In 
the preamble to its constitution it declared 
its purpose to be to perpetuate the truths of 
the holy religion and to preserve the peace. 
In a few years it became a conspiracy to 
destroy free governments and a free press. 
Prior to World War I numerous alliances 
were made and balances of power set up 
for the purpose of avoiding war. Follow- 
ing World War I we know what happened 
to the League of Nations. The Kellogg Peace 
Pact, which we negotiated, was always a 
scrap of paper. We got into World War 
I and II largely because our potential 
enemies thought first they could bluff us, or 
if bluffing failed they could whip us. Re- 
gardless of cost we must be sure that no 
potential enemy again makes such a mis- 
take. 

Finally, the two greatest eras of world 
peace since the birth of Christ have rested 
upon the strength and integrity of some 
major dominant power. First there was Pax 
Romana, It lasted 100 years and rested upon 
the strength of Roman arms and the justice 
of Roman administration. For almost 100 
years prior to World War I there was an era 
of comparative peace which might be desig- 
nated the Pax Britannica. It rested upon the 
strength of the British Fleet and the intelli- 
gence and justice of British administration. 
If we are to have a Pax Americana it must 
rest upon the strength of the American Na- 
tion and the intelligence and integrity of 
American democracy. If this Nation marches 
into national socialism we immediately dis- 
sipate this strength and integrity and we im- 
mediately become a prey to barbaric hordes 
which unquestionably would devour us, It is 
well, of course, for us to promote world 
brotherhood and Christian principles, but to 
surrender sovereignty to those one cannot 
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trust or to our questionable friends who may 
become avowed enemies is a stupid and futile 
thing. 

Excluding Russia, we are spending twice 
aS much on armaments as is all of the rest 
of the world combined. Yet we must know 
that a million miles of superhighways, a 
multibillion-dollar radar screen around our 
border, thousands of planes that can circle 
the globe at 1,500 miles an hour or more, 
mountains of hydrogen bombs and atom 
bombs will avail us nothing if spiritual and 
material decay robs us of internal strength 
and integrity. 

Approach this problem from any direction 
and one comes back to the one big question: 
Preserving American democracy against the 
corroding influence of national socialism. In 
other words, the cold war is more a domestic 
problem than a foreign problem. 

One brief look at the national socialism of 
England should make Americans recoil in 
horror and should place every honest man on 
guard. 

Mr. Strachey, the gentleman who has just 
become War Minister in the British Cabinet, 
has recently boasted that under national 
socialism there are now only 250 persons in 
England who have incomes of as much as 
$14,000 ner year after taxes. In other words, 
in the whoie British Isles there are not as 
many individuals as I now address who have 
incomes equal to your own. :n taking over 
the railroads British socialism boasted they 
would riake $250,000,000 per year for the Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary rail service de- 
teriorated and the first year’s operations cost 
the Government $118,000,000. On taking over 
the mines British socialism spent $170,000,000 
on mechanization. Still production failed, 
per man-hour output decreased and the Na- 
tional Coal Board lost $95,000,000 on the first 
year’s operations. Last week hundreds of 
Britain’s doctors were striking against the 
regimentation of socialized medicine, So- 
cialized medicine in its first year of opera- 
tion cost the British Government $300,000,000 
above estimates, or so exceed $1,000;000,000. 
Public housing under national socialism has 
built fewer homes than were being con- 
structed prior to the war, to say nothing of 
the cost. Furthermore, in that great country 
which gave to the world the Magna Carta 
and the bill of rights all men between the 
ages of 18 and 50 can now be ordered to take 
any job anywhere, i, e., compulsory labor is 
legal. 

Many rears ago the great William Pitt, in 
a speech on the excise bill, declared that: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the force of the Crown. 

“It may be frail, its roof may shake; the 
wind may blow through it; the storms may 
enter, the rain may enter, but the King of 
England cannot enter. 

“All his forces dare not cross the threshold 
of the ruined tenement.” 

Now the agents of 17 ministries can ran- 
sack an Englishman’s home from cellar to 
attic without even a letter of introduction, 
to say nothing of a search warrant. National 
socialism has made austerity to deprivation 
and poverty the perpetual and common lot 
of all Englishmen. 

On the other hand, what have the incen- 
tives of capitalism, the practices of the free- 
enterprise system, and adherence to demo- 
cratic principles done for America. With a 
little more than 6 percent of the world’s peo- 
ple, and a little more than 5 percent of the 
world’s land, we possess more than one-half 
of the world’s material wealth. We have 78 
percent of the world’s automobiles, 52 per- 
cent of the world’s irucks, 58 percent of the 
world’s telephones, 51 percent of the world’s 
radios, and so on ad infinitum. 

Notwichstanding these graphic compari- 
sons we now stand in danger of embracing 
national sccialism and losing the cold war. 
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The road into national socialism, like the 
road into hell, is paved with good intentions. 

At the danger of oversimplification and 
confusion let’s briefly put our finger on the 
five interrelating reasons why we may march 
into national socialism and thence into ob- 
livion. Let’s call these five conditions, or 

tates of mind, perils. 

Peril No. 1 we call ignorance and confu- 
sion. Great masses of good people simply do 
not know or do not understand social, polit- 
ical, and economic problems. They do not 
understand that money of itself is worthless, 
that it gets its value from goods and material 
produced. The average man looks at our tre- 
mendous national wealth and assumes that 
we are immune to poverty. He doesn’t know 
that the total assessed value of all the prop- 
erty in the United States of America is ap- 
proximately $186,000,000,000, while our na- 
tional debt is now $254,000,000,000. In other 
words, in terms of money we are broke. Our 
wealth consists in manpower and production 
capacity. Our mass production technique 
could easily be destroyed and our economy 
go to pot overnight once public credit is im- 
paired and public confidence destroyed. We 
are rich in human resources alone and in- 
tangible and spiritual things, the nature of 
which we need to understand. Again, igno- 
rance and confusion is preyed upon by prop- 
agandists of various hues. The average 
American must learn to understand the cam- 
paigns that are put on by those who wish to 
sell him on Utopias and supposedly humani- 
tarian objectives. The average citizen of to- 
day must be above average. 

A second peril we might call indifference. 
There is an old saying that there is one gen- 
eration between shirt sleeves and shirt 
sleeves. This means that the son of a 
wealthy father too often dissipates his in- 
heritance. A prosperous civilization usually 
destroys itself because of the contentment 
of the individuals who refuse to stay on 
guard. In my early youth I was puzzled and 
distressed to discover that few happy people 
ever wrote a book. Most books, I discovered, 
were written by those who had an ax to 
grind, who wanted to dynamite some exist- 
ing institution, revolutionists, agitators, and 
impractical theorists who wanted to sell their 
generation on something, people who wanted 
to start a crusade, folks who wanted to shock 
their conventional contemporaries—these are 
the people who write books, as a rule. The 
great tranquil stream of humanity lulled 
into indifference refuses to take note of, or 
to be alarmed because of these movements. 
The proponents of national socialism, 
through aggressive and militant activity, 
wring compromise after compromise from 
their less militant brothers. Indifference, 
therefore, becomes a sin, which too often 
lulls people into disaster. 

A third peril we might call big govern- 
ment or expanding bureaucracy. In the first 
152 years of our national life, or down to 
1940, our Government spent $167,000,000,000. 
Since the war, or from 1946 to 1949 inclu- 
sive, our expenditures have amounted to 
$177,000,000,000. In other words, we have 
spent more money since the war than we 
spent during our entire national life prior 
to the war. Even though our national in- 
come during the last several years has 
amounted to’more than $200,000,000,000 a 
year, we find ourselves now operating on a 
$5,000,000,000 national deficit. Even a school 
boy could look at these figures and readily 
understand that all is not well. If we spend 
$5,000,000,000 more than we make in times 
of great prosperity, what are we going to do 
when national income falls. Prior to the war 
we thought ourselves in great danger when 
operating on a $9,000,000,000 budget. Now we 
take a $40,000,000,000 budget as a matter of 
course. We create a temporary bureau, and 
it becomes permanent. We establish a small 
bureau and it becomes a large one, The bu- 


reaucrat is an ordinary American business- 
man who is placed at the head of an agency; 
with typical promotional ingenuity he begins 
to reach out for more authority and more 
money and begins to enlarge his activities. 
It is obvious that this sort of thing, unless 
curtailed, will continue to grow until the 
national economy is completely destroyed. 

A fourth peril we might call security 
psychosis, or a mania for security. Too many 
people now imagine that through Govern- 
ment planning and programs the individual 
citizen can be given absolute security against 
all the hazards of life. Such, of course, is 
utterly impossible. The only absolute se- 
curity of which I know is the security of the 
grave and the security of the jailhouse. The 
slave is secure only so long as his master is 
kind and solvent. Striving for security, of 
course, is a virtue, but when supposedly ob- 
tained it generally defeats its own ends. 
Imagine what effect it would have upon the 
character of youth to know that if he were 
unable to earn a livelihood or to own a home 
that such would be furnished him by his 
Government. The illusion of security eats 
out of the individual his primary attributes 
of good citizenship. Of course, the antithesis 
of the indolence which comes from security 
is the madness which comes from fear. Both 
extremes are to be avoided. Fear dethrones 
reason and induces madness. It is not quite 
as simple as Mr. Roosevelt’s pronouncement, 
borrowed, I believe, from Bacon, that “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 
Individually and collectively we, of course, 
must continue to strive for better standards 
of living and better security. But we must 
not delude ourselves into thinking that we 
can get something for nothing, that every- 
body can live off of everybody else and no- 
body work. I personally subscribe to Em- 
erson’s philosophy that everything is paid 
for at some time or other in some way or 
other. The books must be and will be even- 
tually balanced. Someone has said, “A grafter 
is one waose income exceeds his service to 
society.” Governments must make the ways 
of grafters and transgressors uninviting. 
Governments should protect the weak against 
the avariciousness of the strong. Govern- 
ment should write the rules of fair play, 
and enforce such rules, but Government 
should never undertake to extend to its citi- 
zens the illusion of complete security. Gov- 
ernments should not do for the individual 
what he can do for himself. 

People grow strong through discipline and 
denial. People grow great through sacrifice 
and service. England never rose to greater 
spiritual heights than when that distin- 
guished statesman, the Right Honorable 
Winston Churchill, on coming to power said, 
“I promise you nothing but blood, sweat, toil, 
and tears.” It was this great man, too, who 
said he did not become the King’s Minister 
to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. His declining years must be sad 
indeed as he witnesses his successor, who ap- 
parently did become the King’s Minister to 
preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire by illusory promises of security to 
the British people. 

A fifth peril we might call political apos- 
tasy. Even when the average good citizen 
becomes concerned with the issues of gov- 
er.ment, under the political machinery and 
the political practices of our country he often 
feels futile and helpless. We elect our Presi- 
dents, the most important official in the 
world, through a hocus-pocus system called 
the electoral college. Under the electoral 
college the Presidential candidate who gets 
more votes than any of his opponents in a 
particular State gets all of the electoral votes 
of that State. For example, in the last cam- 
paign Mr. Dewey, with 48 percent of the vote 
in New York State, received all 47 electoral 
votes of New York State. Under this system 
powerful organized minority pressure groups 
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in the big States of the Union have become 
dominant, They write the platforms of po), 
of our major parties, and to a large exten; 
dictate national policy. More and more the 
great American public is victimized by th, 
selfish and unfair demands of these organ, 
ized minority pressure groups. There is hoy 
pending in the Congress an amendment to 
our Constitution which would abolish th, 
electoral college and provide that each Person 
vote directly for President and that the vote 
be counted for the person for whom he votes 
This has been called the Lodge-Gosset; 
amendment, and is now my major legislatiye 
objective in the Congress. In my judgment 
to abolish the electoral college and to divide 
the electoral vote of each State in exact ratio 
with the popular vote will go a long Way 
toward saving this country from eventy,| 
national socialism. 

We must evolve a system of electing Presi. 
dents in this country under which the people 
can vote on honest issues and make thei 
voices heard. Platforms and policies must 
be written on the basis of the genera! welfare 

To summarize, gentlemen, we cannot win 
the cold war through misguided zeal, We 
can lose the cold war through ignorance and 
confusion, through indifference and com. 
placency, through a dissipation of resources 
by our Government in its efforts to serve our- 
selves and to serve others, through a mania 
for security, or through stifling the honest 
political expression of a majority of our peo- 
ple in a surrender to minority domination, 
Truly democracy is on trial for its life. Upon 
this generation of Americans depends the 
hope of the world for the next 1,000 years, 
Devotion to the principles and the ideals that 
have built this country and that have made 
us a great people is our only hope of survival 


“Tax the Co-ops,” Moley Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN R. WALSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, a full- 
page article by Raymond Moley, appear- 
ing in a January issue of Newsweek 
magazine, harped another old tune to 
an old song—Tax the Co-ops. 

The Moley article was answered in 4 
masterly fashion by my good friend, Von 
O. Pinkerton, of Marion, Ind., editor of 
the Farm News, one of Indiana's out- 
standing farm publications. 

The Farm News is printed and pub- 
lished in Marion, Ind., a different issue 
being prepared each month for each 0 
eighty-odd Indiana counties. Scores o! 
thousands of Hoosier farmers receive 
and read this publication and it may 
certainly be considered an accurat 
spokesman of their views and opinions 

Von Pinkerton is a real Hoosier pioneer 
in the co-op movement and has built bs 
personal prestige and fortune in the 
typical American manner, having com- 
menced, I understand, with one old 
printing press, hope in his heart, and 
faith in his soul. What he writes is not 
for political effect, but are the words 0 
an earnest and sincere man, written 10 
be read by equally earnest and sincere 
people. 























Therefore, I desire at this time to in- 
srt in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp Von 


S 


pinkerton’s answer to the Moley attack, 
as published in the Farm News, of Grant 
County, on March 17, 1950: 

“Tax THE Co-ops,” MoLEY Says 


Jim, who lives on a well situated 40 out on 
yte 6, came into our Office this week to 
s he’s worried because some of the big 

hots are advocating “‘tax the co-ops.” “Did 
“ yu see where Raymond Moley had an article 
on that subject in the January Newsweek?” 
Jim asked. 

We had seen the article—we had read it. 
But we didn’t get enthused or worried. It 
was like chewing on some Thanksgiving tur- 
key hash in January. Mr. Moley may have 
come new ideas on the subject, but, if so, he 
was careful not to divulge any of them. 

You know many of the high-priced maga- 
zines are getting so many high-priced hard- 
liquor advertisements that it is a question 
what to do with the white space they use to 
§ te the advertisements. They are just 
y to slap in anything to fill the space. 
certainly the only reason for Mr. 
Moley’s article. 

The ex-New Dealer starts his misleading 
tirade with a nice soothing sentence intended 
tolull the reader into complacency. He says, 
“Of course, no one wants to destroy the coop- 
ratives.” How any feature writer or other- 
1 use a sentence like that and then 
iis readers to believe any of his other 
neces is beyond us. He didn’t believe 
remark, and the publishers of the maga- 
zine don’t believe it. The publishers know 
they could have filled that page with the 
names of organizations that would like to 
destroy the co-ops. 

Then as he goes into his next two para- 

hs to prove why the co-ops should be 
ited he breaks down and weeps be- 
the co-ops have gone far beyond their 
le beginnings. That means, of course, 
that so long as the co-ops didn’t offer any 
competition there was nothing to worry 
about, but now that they are getting a lot 

f business because of rendering a real service 
we ought to stop ’em dead in their tracks. 

He unintentionally or deliberately misleads 
his readers when he attempts to point out 
how much revenue the Government is los- 
ing by not taxing the co-ops, like some 
rganizations would like to have them taxed, 
He bases his figures not on the amount of 
business the co-ops are doing but upon the 
amount a Congressman says they will be 
doing 5 years from now. If a reader can 
find any Congressman who knows what he 
(the Congressman) is doing today and not 
What somebody else will be doing 5 years 
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He says the co-ops did $13,000,000,000 
worth of business in 1946, and NoAH Mason 
the Congressman) estimates their gross 
business will reach $25,000,000,000 in 5 years. 
We have read considerable literature on 
th sides of this proposition, including offi- 
| estimates wherein co-ops attempt to 
project their thinking into the future. Not 
i Single co-op official has said he expects 
ive the dollar volume of their business 
doubled by 1955. But why do the co-op 
‘ais figure and worry over the subject? 
All they have to do is ask Raymond Moley 
nd NoAH Mason. They know the answers. 
Anyone who has read anything on the sub- 
tax the co-ops will immediately 

snize where Moley got all his informa- 

In fact, his article is a disappointment, 

ne really expects him to inject at 

e thought, but he didn’t. It’s just 








NTEA literature with Moley’s name on it. 
The tenseness engendered by the article is 
relieved by the stock NTEA joke with which 
the article is concluded. Our readers have 
heard it many times, but as it gets funnier 
every time it is told we will repeat it here in 


NTEA Mi ley’s words: 
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“With heavy taxes and a Government 
drive against big business there will be a 
great incentive to private business to re- 
organize as cooperatives. John Hartford, 
head of the A. & P., said some weeks ago 
‘that if the Government won its suit against 
the company, he would convert the business 
into a huge tax-free cooperative. This shift 
would cost the Treasury about $15,000,000 a 
year. There is no reason why many other 
companies would not follow the same 
course.’ ”’ 

After you get through laughing, reread 
the punch line at the end which says, “There 
is no reason why many other companies 
would not follow the same course.” If Ray- 
mond Moley believes that, he is totally igno- 
rant of the whole subject of cooperatives. 

The truth is, any individual, any associa- 
tion, any organization, including A. & P. can 
legally avoid paying the Federal income tax 
exactly like the cooperatives. All they have 
to do is to avoid having a net income. That 
can easily be done by cutting prices so there 
won’t be any profit, or legally obligate the 
organization at the beginning of the year to 
return all the overcharges (profit) to the 
purchaser, like the cooperatives. Do you ex- 
pect A. & P. or any other profit organization 
to do that? 

The difference is, A. & P. knows, even if 
Moley doesn’t, that the United States Treas- 
ury Department has said, “The exclusion of 
patronage dividends from corporate gross in- 
come is not the exclusive privilege of cooper- 
ative associations. Any corporation making 
payments to its customers under the condi- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and the courts is granted the 
same treatment.” It has also said, “It is held 
to be immaterial whether refunds are dis- 
tributed in the form of cash, stock, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, or credit notices.” 

In addition, even the bonuses paid by 
A. & P. to Mr. Hartford for doing a good job 
as head of the organization or for any other 
reason are subtracted, before the company 
figures its Federal net income tax. 

Sometime when we have a quarter inch 
of space left we will print the names of all 
the profit companies that have or seriously 
contemplate converting to the cooperative 
method of doing business. 





Can a “One Package” Appropriations Bill 
Succeed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am for a single consolidated appro- 
priation bill provided we can make it 
work without abandoning the basic prin- 
ciples we must follow if we are to have 
an intelligent method of spending the 
taxpayers’ money. I want it to work. I 
shall do everything within my power to 
make it work. I will not, however, under 
any condition waive or give up the con- 
stitutional right of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to originate appropriations; 
neither will I give up the right of the 
House of Representatives and of the Ap- 
propriations Committee as the servant of 
the House to make and control appro- 
priations. 
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I shall oppose any move to delegate 
that power directly or indirectly to a few 
men whether in the executive or legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. I want 
no czars in our financial set-up, wheth- 
er they be in the executive, legislative, or 
committee branch of the Government. 
That is what the proposed system will 
ultimately lead to if followed. I repeat, 
I want the single consolidated appropri- 
ations bill to work. It is not working 
under the system proposed here. I be- 
lieve it can be made to work without sac- 
rificing any of the principles referred to. 

Before we discuss this so-called one- 
package bill we are trying to adopt, let us 
compare it with the system we have been 
operating under in past years. Prior to 
this year, we had as now a number of 
subcommittees. A bill was assigned to 
each subcommittee. These subcommit- 
tees commenced hearings on their bills 
sometimes as early as December. After 
the hearings which took sometimes as 
much as 10 or 12 weeks, depending on the 
size of the bill and on the number of de- 
partments or agencies in the bill, the bill 
was reported to the full committee. Only 
the members of the subcommittee which 
handled the bill knew anything about 
that bill up to that point. Acting on the 
repeated instructions from the House and 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Committee, several days were permitted 
to elapse after the bill was reported out 
and before it was brought before the full 
committee. The Members of the House 
and particularly of the full committee 
had an opportunity of studying the hear- 
ings and report, and examining the bill 
before it was considered by the full com- 
mittee. I recall that on several occa- 
sions strenuous objections were made 
when a bill was considered by the full 
committee the day after it was reported 
out. 

When the bill came before the full 
committee, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee explained the bill in detail, an- 
swering questions as he went along. 
When he finished his presentation the 
bill was open to amendment. Arguments 
were sometimes vehement and questions 
rather revealing. The full committee 
usually devoted from 1% to 2% hours to 
the consideration of each bill before it 
and took a vote on reporting it to the 
House. The members had an opportu- 
nity of informing themselves and did in- 
form themselves on each bill and usually 
knew what they were voting on. Each 
subcommittee had the benefit of the 
criticism of the other members of the full 
committee which often proved very val- 

uable and sometimes avoided making 
serious errors. 

Under this system the Members had 
from 3 to 4 days as a rule to read the 
hearings on each bill, read the bill, and 
examine the report. The bills as a rule 
were presented to the committee and the 
House at intervals of approximately one 
a week which gave ample time for care- 
ful consideration before the bill came 
before the full committee. Each bill was 
carefully explained and members were 
informed so they could ask intelligent 
questions from the subcommittee report- 
ing the bill. All this was done before 
the members including those reporting 
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the bill were asked to vote on the ques- 
tion of reporting the bill out of commit- 
tee and to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. The recom- 
mendation of the committee meant 
something because it was based on facts 
and information of all the members of 
the full committee. 

Bills began going through the House 
sometimes as early as February 1 and 
committee hearings were often held in 
December by the subcommittees. Bills 
usually had all passed the House before 
May 1 and sometimes much earlier. The 
last 1950 appropriation bill passed the 
House on April 13, 1949. 


HOW DOES THE NEW SYSTEM WORK? 


Now let us examine the new system of 
operation: 

First. The full Appropriations Com- 
mittee consists of 45 members which is 
divided into 9 subcommittees and 2 spe- 
cial subcommittees. 

Second. The nine regular subcommit- 
tees consist of five members each, three 
of the majority and two of the minority 
party. They handle all appropriations 
with the exception of the legislative. 
The special subcommittees appointed so 
far are the legislative subcommittee han- 
dling the legislative appropriations bill 
of approximately $56,000,000 and the so- 
called central committee. What I say 
here applies only to the nine regular sub- 
committees. 

Third, Each regular subcommittee 
handles one bill designated as a title in 
the consolidated bill covering one or 
more departments and agencies. It 
holds hearings on this bill, drafts the bill, 


and presents it to the full committee as 


heretofore. Hearings are released as 
printed. The hearings on all titles this 
year covered 14,723 printed pages. 
These subcommittees as usual did a mag- 
nificent job on their particular bill or 
title this year. The subcommittees 
worked hard and many of them felt as 
I did that we were crowded too much to 
be able to give the bill the careful con- 
sideration we would like to have given it. 
However, I have never been fully satis- 
fied with any bill that came out of my 
subcommittee, whether under my chair- 
manship or under the chairmanship of 
three other members who served during 
my 14 years on the subcommittee. 

While the hearings were sent out as 
published, each of the 45 members was 
so busy preparing his own bill that he 
had very little time to read those hear- 
ings. Furthermore, the hearings as a 
rule were so large that the usual custom 
was to examine the report, select the 
doubtful items, and read those parts of 
the hearings in which there was some 
doubt in the mind of the members or in 
which he or his district was particularly 
interested. This was impossible, inas- 
much as the report was not then avail- 
able. 

The members, and particularly the 
older members who had served some time 
on the committee, had a fairly good un- 
derstanding of each bill as it came up. 
On Friday night, March 17, the 425-page 
consolidated bill and the 337-page con- 
solidated report, covering 11 titles of this 
$27,266,403,664 consolidated appropria- 


tion bill, arrived at my office. The same 
mail brought me a notice that the full 
committee would meet Monday morning 
at 10 a. m. to consider the bill. Trying 
to handle this 425-page consolidated bill 
and the 337-page consolidated report, 
based on 14,723 pages of hearings within 
that time, was an impossible and hope- 
less task. 

Monday at 10:05 a. m. the committee 
was called to order by the chairman. 
There were nine titles, not including the 
small legislative bill and general provi- 
sions. As each title came up, the only 
members who had any information as to 
that title were the five who were on that 
particular subcommittee and who had 
reported that bill or title to the full com- 
mittee. The other 40 members knew 
practically nothing about that title or 
bill. No statements were made explain- 
ing the bill to the full committee, and 
questions asked were confined as a rule 
to items of particular interest to the 
member asking the question or to his 
district. When the vote came to report 
this consolidated bill to the House of 
Representatives with a recommendation 
that it pass, there was not a member who 
had adequate information to act or vote 
intelligently on any of the eight titles 
other than the one he had considered 
in his subcommittee. This $27,000,000,- 
000 bill was reported out on the judg- 
ment of the five men on each subcommit- 
tee, and not on the combined judgment 
of the 45-man committee, as it should 
have been and was under the old sys- 
tem. Because of this reason, I voted 
“no” in committee. 

The recommendation of the full forty- 
five-man committee to the House of 
Representatives that the bill pass means 
very little, if anything, as it is not based 
on information as to the facts involved 
and the Members know very little, if any- 
thing, about the bill itself as a whole. 
Not even the chairman of the committee 
with all his help and certainly not the 
gentleman from Michigan who is now 
speaking to you, could ask or answer 
many intelligent questions as to the bill 
now before the House for consideration. 

Surely the framers of our Constitu- 
tion did not have such a method in mind 
when they wrote into the Constitution 
that all revenue bills—which included 
appropriations as well as taxation bills— 
must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A further examination of 
the facts will, I believe, verify this 
statement. 

Let us look at the record and see just 


how much consideration was given to and © 


how much time was spent by the full 
committee, not only on each title, but 
on the entire consolidated bill appropri- 
ating more than $27,000,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money before a vote was taken 
on each title and on the motion to report 
the bill to the House of Representatives 
with a recommendation that it pass. 
I kept a careful and accurate record of 
the time when each title was taken up 
in committee, when it was approved and 
when the motion to report the bill was 
passed. Here is the record according 
to the committee clock: 

Monday, January 20, 1950, the full 
committee was called to order at 10:05 
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a. m. by Chairman Cannon. At 10:1) 
a.m. the committee had approved— 

Title I, making an appropriation fo 
the District of Columbia for $12,000,009, 

Title II, making appropriations fo 
the legislative branch of the Goverp. 
ment for $56,822,450. 

Title III, making appropriations fo; 
the Department of State, Commerce 
Justice and Judiciary for $1,110,870,46). 
Total titles I, I, and III appropriations 
aggregating $1,179,692,912 were approved 
by the full committee in exactly 7 min. 
utes. 

At 10:12 a. m. the committee took yp 
title IV, making appropriations for De. 
partment of Treasury and Post Office 
for $1,131,155,600. In exactly 8 minutes 
the full committee had approved this 
$1,131,155,600 appropriation bill. 

At 10: 20 a. m., the committee took up 
title V, the Labor-Federal Security 
Agency appropriation for $2,271,099.614 
It took exactly 7 minutes to approve this 
bill. 

At 10: 27 a. m. the committee took up 
title VI, making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, for $764- 
032,761. In exactly 12 minutes the com- 
mittee had approved this bill. 

At 10:39 a. m. the committee took up 
title VII, making an appropriation for 
the Department of the Interior for $621, 
634,130. Within 71 minutes, 55 of which 
was spent in arguing four amendments 
which were turned down and again with- 
out explanation of the bill title VII was 
approved. 

At 11:50 a. m. the committee took up 
title VIII, making appropriations for the 
independent offices, including Veterans’ 
Affairs, for $8,024,877,007. The bill was 
approved after spending exactly 20 min- 
utes or an average of 2% minutes per 
billion dollars. 

At 12:10 p. m. the committee took up 
title IX, the $632,620,000 civil-functions 
bill. This bill covers rivers and harbors, 
flood control, both maintenance and con- 
struction, Panama Canal, and so forth. 
The budget recommended $834,867,500 
The subcommittee cut it $202,247,500 or 
approximately 25 percent. This bill 
reaches into nearly every congressional 
district in the United States. It was this 
bill which was in conference last year for 
121 days. The full committee took it up 
at 12:10 p. m. and after careful considera- 
tion without explanation approved it in 
exactly 21 minutes. 

At 12:31 p. m. the full committee ad- 
journed until 10 a. m. Tuesday, March 
21, 1950. 

Tuesday, March 21, 1950, at 10:05 a. m., 
Chairman CANNON called the full Appro- 
priations Committee to order and title X 
was taken up. This was the $13,000,000,- 
000 national defense appropriation bill 
and at 11:06 a. m., in exactly 61 min- 
utes, and after spending less than 5 min- 
utes per billion dollars, the bill was 
approved. 

At 11:06 a. m. the committee took uP 
title XI, consisting of 14 pages of general 
provisions of law. After careful consid- 
eration for 3 minutes and without read- 
ing the provisions, title XI was approvec 
at 11:09 a.m. A motion was passed 00 
a purely partisan vote to report the entre 
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one-package bill to the House with a 
recommendation that it pass. 

“Under the old system we would have 
‘ken 20 or more hours for the consider- 
ation of this bill in full committee. The 
ecord shows that we took exactly 206 
minutes to put this $27,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation bill through the full commit- 

‘ee, When we deduct 55 minutes devoted 
1. 4 amendments to the Interior bill 
which did not pass and 3 minutes we 
gevoted to general provisions of law 
hich we did not read, we find that we 
devoted exactly 152 minutes to the con- 
sideration of the subcommittee recom- 
mendations of the entire bill of 10 titles. 
In other words, the appropriation went 
through the full committee at the rate 
of $80,000,000 a minute or $3,000,000 a 
cond. That is putting appropriations 
shrough the full committee at what we 
would call in Air Force language a super- 
sonic speed. 

It cannot be argued successfully that 
the full committee could act intelligently 
on this bill under this method and ac- 
cording to this record. If this system is 
continued it will mean that the Congress 
will soon accept the Budget Director’s 
figures and will have lost it power of 
reculating and controlling expenditures 
of the various departments or bureaus. 
Iam very much afraid that under this 
system the one-package bill is doomed 
to failure. 

I have given this matter a great deal 
of thought. The solution of this prob- 
lem is not too difficult. I believe it can 
be made to succeed. I believe that we 
can have the so-called one-package ap- 
propriatioa bill without taking power 
away from the full committee and with- 
out sacrificing everything we did in the 
past to inform our membership on every 
bill. Here is my suggestion: 

First. Proceed with each appropriation 
bill just as we have done heretofore. 
Have each subcommittee commence 
hearings at the earliest moment; start 
some in December if possible. 

Second. Consider each bill, report it 
out to the full committee, explain it to 
the membership of the full committee as 
itis reported out, giving the Members of 
the House and of the committee at least 
3 or 4 days before the bill is brought be- 
fore the full committee, so they may 
study the hill, report, and hea-ings. 

Third. Report each bill to the full 
committec, just as heretofore, taking it 
up in the House and considering it in the 
Committee of the Whole up to but not 
including the third reading. 

Fourth. Hold each bill in the House 
Vntil all of the bills have been passed up 
tc the third reading. Offer a consoli- 
dated bill as a substitute for the individ- 
ual bills. Then, if the consolidated bill is 
stl too high, offer a motion to recommit 
the consolidated bill to the Appropria- 
tions Committee with instructions to re- 
auce it by the amount desired. If it is 
reduced, it will be the House and not a 
‘ew men on the committee who will do 
the reducing. We will know what our 
‘ncome is and what total appropriations 
Will be before we pass the bill. The rec- 
ommendation of the full committee will 
mean something because it will be based 
upon information as to all titles con- 
tained in the consolidated bill. 
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Claims Adoption of Hoover Report 
Would Destroy Veteran Preference in 
VA Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
at page Al945, I extended my remarks to 
include a letter and the contents of a 
booklet by Herman W. Steinkraus, pres- 
ident of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. The extension carried the 
title, “A Veteran Explains the Hoover 
Reports.” 

In response to this extension I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Francis M. Sul- 
livan, national legislative director for the 
Disabled American War Veterans, in 
which he points out a glaring weakness 
in at least one of the arguments pre- 
sented by Mr. Steinkraus—pointing out 
that under the recommendation the 
merit system and veterans’ preference in 
Federal employment would be destroyed. 

Because of the importance of Mr. Sul- 
livan’s observations I herewith include 
the text of his letter in these remarks: 


DISABLED AMERICAW VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1950, 
The Honorable Pau W. SHAFER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
" Deak CONGRESSMAN SHAFER: In the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, begin- 
ning on page A1945, you quote a letter writ- 
ten by Herman W. Steinkraus, president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
together with the content of a booklet pub- 
lished by the chamber entitled “A Veteran 
Explains the Hoover Reports.” The DAV 
would like the opportunity to reply to this 
letter and to have it printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The DAV is surprised to note the admis- 
sions made by Mr. Steinkraus relative to the 
subject of personnel management as it af- 
fects veterans’ preference. We feel that these 
admissions certainly bear out the position of 
the veteran organizations in opposing the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

In answer to the question, “What was the 
chief feature of the Commission's proposals 
for Government personnel?” Mr. Steinkraus 
states, “The main recommendation was that 
the heads of Federal departments and agen- 
cies be permitted to do their own hiring in- 
stead of relying on the slow, cumbersome 
Civil Service Commission procedure.” 

This answer is proof positive that the pro- 
posed recommendations would destroy the 
merit system, and with it the long-estab- 
lished policy, since 1883, of veterans’ pref- 
erence in Federal employment. By recom- 
mending such freedom of personnel selection, 
every Government agency would become 4@ 
little kingdom within itself, free to hire and 
fire whomsoever it chose, setting up its own 
standards, giving only lip service to veterans’ 
preference and render the Civil Service Com- 
mission impotent to enforce the laws of the 
United States with respect to the merit 
system. 

The next question in Mr. Steinkraus’ letter 
is, “Would this mean setting up thousands 
of independent hiring boards to replace the 
single Civil Service Commission?” and is an- 
swered, “Not at all. It would simply enable 
the executive of the Federal agency to hire 
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the right man for the right job at the right 
time. The present system sets up all sorts 
of barriers against hiring the best man, 
against promoting the best man, and against 
firing the worst man. Veterans on the civil 
service register for junior professional assist- 
ant have found out all too well how slow 
and uncertain the Civil Service Commission 
system works.” 

Here again the answer by one of the fore- 
most proporents of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations indicates that the worst 
fears of veterans with respect to complete 
abolition of veterans’ preference in the civil 
service is confirmed. It is admitted that 
at times the merit system of hiring and 
firing veterans is slow and cumbersome, but 
it is fair, and whenever complied with by 
agency heads free from arbitrary abuse. I 
feel certain that the Members of Congress 
do not wish to endorse a system that would 
permit agency heads to hire and fire with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws and with- 
out regard to other safeguards designed to 
allocate Federal positions equally among the 
citizens of the 48 States. 

That an executive head of any Federal 
agercy could hire, promote, and fire at will, 
without regard to an open, competitive 
tiring and firing process would result in 
a complete return to the spoils system. Mr. 
Steinkraus’ answer to this second question 
removes every shadow of doubt that adop- 
tion of the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tons would destroy the long-established 
principle of veterans’ preference. 

W? would appreciate having the same pub- 
licity given to this partial reply to Mr. 
£teinkraus’ letter as he in turn enjoyed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS M. SULLIVAN, 
National Legislative Director. 





Reafhrmation of Support for House 
Concurrent Resolution 64 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ideo- 
logical counterpoint to the Communist 
drive is the establishment by the United 
States as the objective of its foreign 
policy of a world federation open to all 
nations with defined and limited powers 
adequate to preserve peace and prevent 
aggression through the enactment, in- 
terpretation and enforcement of world 
law. If we are to avoid the martial 
threat to all civilization inherent in be- 
ginning production of the hydrogen 
bomb, we must bring an end to the very 
real competitive arms race now going 
on between us and the Soviet Union. A 
realistic and practical hope for the reso- 
lution of this cold war struggle is the de- 
velopment of the United Nations into 
a world federation. In this way with 
the guaranties inherent in a world legis- 
lature, executive and judiciary, and with 
a fundamental world law governing all 
and control of military means in the 
hands of the world collectively we can 
give what ought to be acceptable assur- 
ances to the minority, and it is clear in 
this case that the minority is the Soviet 
Union and the countries within its orbit. 
It is for this reason that utilization of 
the United Nations machinery alone is 
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inadequate, as there is no way to give 
the minority guaranties under the 
United Nations except of our good faith; 
and yet the minority—to wit, the Soviet 
Union—has by its veto the power to 
block any constructive action for peace 
and security. In view of the fact that 
communism worships lack of good faith, 
we can hardly believe that it will ever 
depend on it in others, regardless of how 
often we in the United States and others 
of the world’s democracies may have 
manifested it. 

What we lack now is an adequate rally- 
ing cry by which the peoples outside the 
Communist orbit can express their faith 
and their aspirations. Thus far, the 
United States, leading the democracies, 
has depended upon the worth of our 
cause in preserving freedom with much 
blood and treasure, in giving peoples 
rights of self-determination and in the 
great program of self-help and mutual 
cooperation to save peoples from eco- 
nomic anarchy and to raise their living 
standards. The next step is to adopt 
as the objective of our policy, world 
federation, and in this way to give elo- 
quent voice to a program which can 
evoke the evangelical zeal that com- 
munism evokes from its disciples and 
yet be infinitely superior to it in terms 
of the material and spiritual values 
which it can deliver. It is for this reason 
that 102 Representatives and 22 Senators 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
64 stating that— 

It is the sense of the Congress that it should 
be a fundamental objective of the foreign 
policy of the United States to support and 
strengthen the United Nations and to seek 
its development into world federation open 
to all nations with defined and limited 
powers adequate to preserve peace and pre- 
vent aggression through the enactment, in- 
terpretation, and enforcement of world law. 


So far the European recovery program 
has been our most positive ideological 
response to the Communist ideology. 
ERP is fundamentally grounded on 
regional organization in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, 
Should we adopt as the objective of our 
foreign policy world federation, these 
regional organizations become the neces- 
sary precedent step by which the free 
world can organize itself in units greater 
than national units and yet not as great 
as world federation but in preparation 
for world federation. The program of 
those interested in world federation 
therefore should be to promote all such 
regional organizations and primarily for 
mutual economic development but also 
for mutual security. There has been 
great activity in this regard in Europe 
with the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the Atlantic Pact, 
and the Council and Consultative Assem- 
bly of Europe, but we need now to move 
into Asia with a Far East recovery pro- 
gram urgently required as an ideological 
response to the Communist challenge in 
China, into an African program for the 
purpose of developing the vast resources 
and the vast markets which can be at- 
tained through greatly increased eco- 
nomic development and through raising 
the standard of living, education, and 
health of the African people and finally 
into a program for the Americas, them- 





selves, a vastly underdeveloped area, all 
for the benefit of the economic and moral 
strength of the free world. 

House Concurrent Resolution 64 
should be considered when the question 
of military appropriations is brought be- 
fore this body; it should be considered 
when veterans’ benefits are before us; it 
should be considered along with the mili- 
tary defense assistance program—for all 
this legislation is necessary because we 
live in a world where we are neighbors 
to all but where not allare friendly. The 
unarmed peace we enjoy with Canada 
has saved us untold amounts that would 
have been spent in fortification on our 
long borders shared with the Dominion, 
the world’s second largest nation. What 
the United States and Canada have 
done—even after a history replete with 
mutual invasions—the rest of the world 
must do if it is to save itself. 





Two Hoosier Philosophers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. WALSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in Marion, 
Ind., in the heart of my district, we are 
fortunate enough to have at least two 
Hoosier philosophers in the grand tradi- 
tion of Riley, Ade, and Nicholson. Each, 
one in the prose and one in verse, can 
make us take a moment from the busy 
workaday world to smile awhile at our- 
self and our foibles or even to shed an 
abashed tear for things, events, or people 
of an earlier and perhaps happier day. 

Paul L. Hillsamer, publisher and editor 
of the News-Herald of Marion, is the 
prose expert and his recent article on 
the old-fashioned threshing ring tugged 
a string in my heart. I am sure that at 
least two-thirds of the Members of this 
House, myself included, know from ex- 
perience exactly what Mr. Hillsamer was 
talking about when he wrote in the 
March 17 issue of News-Herald the fol- 
lowing article: 


OH, THE VIRTUES WE'LL SING 


It is time for someone to write about it, 
for soon the last rig will be Junked and then, 
not so much later, the last participant will 
die and who will sing the joys of the old 
Indiana threshing ring? 

The “ring” was a group of farmers living 
fairly close together with roughly the same 
amount of wheat and oats to separate from 
the straw, which is why the threshing ma- 
chine was also called the separator. These 
complicated machines, powered originally by 
steam engines and later by ordinary tractors, 
were fed by two huskies, one on each side, 
unloading the sheaves of grain—always one 
at a time, head in and straight. To throw 
in a sheaf sideways or butt first was to incur 
the wrath of the captain, a solitary, stern 
individual who paced the top of the separa- 
tor much as the Ancient Mariner may have 
strode the deck of his trusty vessel. Now he 
stooped to oil a vital part, now to guide the 
blower in the blowing of a perfect stack, now 
to bellow words of jollification, advice, or 
rebuke into the ear of one of the unloaders, 
When an unloader left his post or one fin- 
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ished ahead of the other the captain grabbed 
a fork and pitched in, and when the machine 
clogged it was he who gave the signal to sto 

and then plunged his arm in (up to the 
neck) the straw, string, dirt, and chag Which 
had stopped the works. 

Steam engines were before our time. We 
only dimly remember Cordia Shinholt’s an. 
cient rig. On the tractor-powered outfit; a 
lanky, half-grown, half-naked boy usually 
sat on the tractor seat, more or less (mostly 
less) alert to the captain’s signal to stop 
or start. 

Two grain wagons handled the grain op 
small rings. The separated grain poured like 
a cascade from a reversible tin trough ap- 
proximately every 20 seconds. Three pour. 
ings filled a sack and getting the full sack 
out of the way and the empty sack over the 
mouth of the trough before a bushel of wheat 
or oats came charging out was no feat for 
amateurs. For some reason older men usy- 
ally operated the grain wagons, possibly be- 
cause unloading them was such an easy task. 
All that one needed do in unloading was to 
pick up the 130-pound sack, hoist it 3 or 4 
feet above one’s head, and dump it over the 
wall of the granary, that’s all. 

Also no mean feat was loading one’s wagon 
to haul to the separator. Wheat and oats 
were shocked 12 or 15 sheaves to the shock, 
with two caps—sheaves spread out and put 
on top as a roof. Thirty-five shocks made a 
nice load, though show-offs took 40 and 
smart men 30. One loaded by laying a ring 
of sheaves around the wagon, butts out and 
heads in, and then filling the center with 
alternating bundles, first reaching one way 
and then the other. All very simple when 
the top of the load was the bottom of the 
wagon, but rather complicated when the top 
was 12 feet in the air. Racks tapering off at 
a 90° angle; in other words, 6 feet high to 
nothing, fitted on the sides and 6-foot high 
ends, to the ends of the wagon, thus saving, 
one fondly hoped, the whole load from slid- 
ing down to mother earth. 

About 8:30 you commenced to sweat. 
From then on in you never ceased. The 
huge dinner and its accompanying quanti- 
ties of iced tea or lemonade did nothing to 
halt the phenomena 

Your editor always maintained a small 
local reputation, out in Washington Town- 
ship, as a sweater. Looking at labor, much 
less doing it, always caused us to break in- 
to profuse perspiration until we looked as 
though we had been dipped in a horse 
trough. But the harvest field sweat was 4 
healthy one which did not harm, all of us 
fat men could well afford to pay $20 a day 
for the privilege now 

In the old days not feeding every man 
threshing at her home would have been 
sacrilege to a housewife. With the advent 
of the automobile many wives started ce- 
livering their husband's dinner in person 
and gradually the mass feeding became ex- 
tinct, 

Just what did feeding the threshers entail? 
Eight bundle haulers, four grain wagon men 
the captain, the tractor man, two or three 
boys, the housewife and perhaps three &- 
sisting neighbor women constituted the 
crowd. For these 20 or 22 people, a gracious 
old Washington Township lady-friend 45- 
sures us that the following menu is, if 
error, on the light side: 

(Editorial note, 1950—‘Aunt Annie” Hul- 
samer since passed away.) 

Eight fried chickens, half a bushel of 
mashed potatoes, 2 gallons of gravy, 1 gallon 
of coffee, 5 gallons of lemonade (though this 
was to last all afternoon), 10 pounds of green 
beans, cream corn, lettuce, turnips, three or 
four kinds of pudding, 10 home made loaves 
of bread, 3 pounds of butier, 8 pies, 5 cakes 

That was before the war. Either one of 
them. 

In the early days fights were common but 
as the Civil War veterans died off, so did the 














rans. Most disputes centered around 
.o should be threshed next; occasionally 
red if a stack were built too near 
seighbor’s line fence—threshing spread a 
lot of weed seeds. 
Every year a new host entertained at the 
‘ling up—an involved process in which 
paid everyone else 30 or 40 cents 
ind the women gossiped and the 
layed hide-and-go-seek and every= 
e cream and cake until they were 
t misery. To the sharp-eyed reader 
erved the omission of those—neither 
n, nan, nor kid, but sweet sixteen— 
what did you do when you were that 












“when we started this article we aimed to 
paint a picture of the old-time threshing 

o—an institution which has taken a 
beating during the past 15 years. 
we haven’t, our vocabulary 
paint a picture of the scene, can’t make 
u smell the wheat and straw and grease 
and dirt and sweat and fried chicken. We 
cannot reproduce the taste of the cold drink 
from the harvest jug, the feeling of com- 
radeship of the wheatfield. Neither can our 
r W describe the feeling of the 
hresher, wending homeward his weary way, 
peaceful spectacle of a new stack sil- 
houetted against a Hoosier sky. You who 
perienced all this know what we 
want to say. You who haven’t don’t know 
what we’re talking about. So let’s let well 
enough alone. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. John J. Kolher, also 
of Marion, has, during the past few years 
attained recognition as one of Indiana’s 
finest I particularly desire, at 
this time, to call attention of the Mem- 
bers to one which I consider really out- 


standing 





words 





poets. 


INDIANA 


It could be her gentle, kindly folk, 
Who share their smiles and tears, 

warm you with a welcome, 

t allays all doubts and fears. 


Or the air perfumed by flowers, 
T fill her fields in spring; 

Or music from each tree and hedge, 
Where a million warblers sing. 


The matchless scenic grandeur 
Of lake and stream and plain, 
Her dark majestic forests, or 
Her fields of ripening grain, 
Her roads like magic ribbons, 
Tl h an endless holiday, 
Where blue skies like to visit, 
And warm breezes seem to pray. 


In the lore of primal legend, 
Every milepost is enshrined. 
Romance, drama, set to capture 
And enslave the heart and mind. 


Could be the regal pheasant, 
; truts before his mate; 

Or t e moments in a blind, where 
Migrant mallards keep a date. 


bass in the rushes 
. shower of silvery fry, 
he breaks for open water, 
Where we cast our feathered fly. 


il reat 


Could be her crystal fairyland, 

n through the silent snow; . 
million other wonders, 

t this one fact we know. 


1 strange and subtle something; 
enigma of these parts, 
4Hat reaches out and gently takes 
A hold of human hearts. 


They lost nostalgic yearnings, 


> down to work or play, 
w they’ll be good Hoosiers, 
the dawn of judgment day. 
—John Kolher, 


wor 
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Fame and Infamy—Communism in 
Hollywood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities investigated communism 
in Hollywood. 

It found Hollywood literally reeking 
with communism and using the moving- 
picture industry to spread its poisonous 


propaganda. 
They were not only attempting to 
spread their atheistic propaganda 


throughout the Nation, undermine this 
Government, and destroy our American 
way of life, but they were attempting to 
destroy the moral fabric of America by 
poisoning the minds of the children of 
the Nation. 

It is about time the Christian people 
of this country, the conscientious, de- 
cent, moral men and women throughout 
the Nation, joined in the battle now 
being waged by such men as Lloyd T. 
Binford, chairman of the Board of Cen- 
sors of the City of Memphis, Tenn. 

At this point I am inserting a state- 
ment issued by Mr. Binford a few days 
ago against the filthy, loathsome pic- 
tures of Ingrid Bergman, which I hope 
every Member o: Congress, in both 
Houses, as well as every Christian mother 
and father in America, will read. 

The matter referred to follows: 


FAME AND INFAMY 


One of the primary requirements of world- 
ly fame is virtue. Without virtue, fame be- 
comes infamy. 

The most infamous example of the man- 
ner in which the motion-picture industry 
flaunts its devilish disdain of Christian 
ethics and principles is the Rossellini-Berg- 
man case. Not only have these people defied 
the laws of man; they have defied God’s 
laws; not only have they attempted to glorify 
their perfidy; they are now attempting to 
entice millions of theatergoers to pay them, 
through the box office, high wages for their 
widely publicized sin. 

It is the considered opinion of the Mem- 
phis and Shelby County Board of Censors 
that it would be inimical to the public 
morals and welfare to permit the public 
exhibition of a motion picture starring a 
woman who is universally known to be liv- 
ing in open and notorious adultery. 

RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., is releasing the 
picture Stromboli, which stars Ingrid Berg- 
man and was directed by her paramour, 
Roberto Rossellini. In RKO’s advertise- 
ments there appear running headlines in 
prominent letters that read: “Raging island; 
raging passions.” 

Th? star of this production with its crude 
manner of commercializing vice is a reminder 
of all the impurities of sexual abnormalities 
of lust-driven delinquents. 

Stromboli itself is a sordid tale of mar- 
riage; a marriage consummated without love 
as its basis. It is a story which, while car- 
rying the unborn child of her husband, she 
engaged in a clandestine affair with another 
man. It is a story in which the husband 
beats her while she is pregnant—the wit- 
nessing of which would have effect of degra- 
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dation even upon the minds of the calloused 
adults. 

Sadistic, unmoral, immoral, and featuring 
@ woman who deserted her own husband and 
daughter and became the mother of an il- 
legitimate son by a roue, already married to 
another woman whose children he had fa- 
thered—such is the picture of Stromboli, 
from which the vendors of vice expect to 
make millions. In truth, it is the picture 
that should make millions turn away nau- 
seated from all the box offices and motion 
picture theaters until the producers of mo- 
tion pictures have come to their senses and 
will not attempt to abort and corrupt mo- 
tion-picture screens of the world with in- 
decent, godless, communistic filth. 

When Ingrid Bergman came to America she 
was greeted with open arms by cll motion- 
picture fans, young and old. . Seeing in her 
all the beauties and virtues of divine woman- 
hood, they gave her their affections and con- 
tributed dollars to assist her in rising high 
on the ladder of success. Now, Ingrid Berg- 
man has given birth to an illegitimate child, 
conceived in illegitimacy, who will bear the 
brand of his parents’ disgrace as long as h 
lives. 

Not only has this alien now proved herself 
unworthy of the love and respect she was 
given and the trust that placed in her, Ingrid 
Bergman has cast a shadow of shame upon 
the entire world of women. She has dis- 
graced her own homeland. She has deserted 
her own young, innocent, legitimate daughter 
of her legitimate marriage and both she and 
Rossellini have heaped coals of shame upon 
her little girl’s head. 

The Memphis Board of Censors does not 
undertake to judge Ingrid Bergman, for her 
conduct as exposed by her, is between her 
and her God; and while she has violated the 
laws of God and man she has evidenced no 
regret or repentance and the word of God 
makes it very plain that the repentance 
must precede forgiveness. 

There is not an instance in the Bible where 
Jesus condoned or pardoned any sin without 
evidence of repentance. The much quoted 
reference to the woman taken in adultery 
(John 8: 1-8), we must confess that we 
hardly see a trace of analogy. There, the 
woman had been caught in the act of adul- 
tery and Was on trial for her life by stoning, 
@ penalty that was justified in the light of 
ancient laws of Judaism (see Deut. 22: 22-23) 
and (Lev. 20:10). The point is, Jesus did 
not condemn her to death by stoning as her 
accusers wanted him to do. On the other 
hand, He did “condemn” her sin, the sin of 
adultery, as the words, “henceforth, sin no 
more’ reveal. It is unfortunate that so many 
well-meaning persons have distorted so 
grievously this ancient passage of scripture 
through their sheer ignorance of its true con- 
tents. 

This is not a matter of “who hath no sin 
amongst you, let him cast the first stone at 
her” (John 8:7). For it should be remem- 
bered that the woman did not approach the 
Savior bragging of her “pure love” but, 
rather approached Him truly repentant, ask- 
ing that she be forgiven. 

As long as_ millio of unthinking, 
maudlin, sentimentalists condone the acts 
of those who commercialize vice by attend- 
ing theaters in which it is displayed at so 
much a seat, just so long will virtue live in 
rags, and, finally crushed by poverty and 
lack of appreciation, sell itself for riches and 
become vice. 

Those who attain worldly fame have an 
ohligation to all humanity. It is their God 
given duty to uphold the morale cf the laws 
without which society cannot safely and 
happily exist.. It is their duty having heen 
blessed with worldly wealth and affection, 
to show their appreciation by living ex- 
emplary lives. It is their duty (especially for 
those who admire them and look up to them 
as the very acme of all that is noble and 
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good) to set an example of such finesse and 
fidelity that never will they create disil- 
lusionment with its tender cynicisms, dis- 
trust, discouragement and—even despair. 

Dr. Fosdick said: “There is bound to be a 
reaction against this flaunting of promiscu- 
ous sensuality; this glorifying of adultery, 
this flippant deriding of love, which con- 
tributes to the demoralization of the social 
life.” 

We want no more of Stromboli, the Raging 
Island of raging passions, for it is indeed 
regrettable that there are producers of stage 
and screen players so disinterested in the 
welfare of the physical and spiritual health 
of the American people—especially their 
boys and girls of impressionable age, that 
makes boards of c@msorship necessary. 

LiLoyp T. BINForD, 
Chairman of the Board of Censors 
of the’City of Memphis, Tenn, 
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Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a radio address recently made 
by Hon. J. Howard McGrath, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, ‘‘Jus- 
tice for Poland,” including the introduc- 
tory remarks made by former State 
Representative Stanley Borsa, made on 
a radio program sponsored by the west- 
ern Massachusetts branch of the Polish- 
American Congress: 

NTRODUCTION BY MR. STANLEY BORSA 

It was only a few short years ago that 
people thought and dreamed of one world. 
Today everyone talks in terms of two worlds. 
The difference between the Soviet Union and 
the western democracies has proved too deep 
to be ignored. There are some who believe 
the main difference is a conflict between 
socialism and capitalism—economic struc- 
tures. Others think it is a political problem 
between freedom and tyranny. The com- 
mon denominator of these differences can 
probably be summed up in terms of morals. 
The division of the world has been profoundly 
accomplished by the religion of immorality 
invented by Marx, preached fervently by 
Lenin and carried to unimagined extremes 
by Stalin. Marx dismissed God as a hoax, 
Lenin accepted this belief and advanced to- 
ward sowing hate, revolution and scorn and 
Stalin has accepted the doctrine of both to 
completely stifle freedom in Russia and sup- 
press movement toward it. Religion, 
poetry, art, education, scholarship and even 
pure science are twisted to the momentary 
needs of the tyrant. These things are not 
only true in Russia but wherever the influ- 
ence of the Communist conspiracy extends. 
Poland and other satellite countries furnish 
us a shocking example. Communism de- 
prived them of independence and are cruci- 
fying their religious beliefs. “No compro- 
mise with immorality” should become the 
battle cry and guiding principle of every indi- 
vidual in every still uncorrupted govern- 
ment in the world. Only upon the upholding 
and teaching of Christian moral standards 
can civilized life be maintained. The Honore 
able J. Howard McGrath is the sixtieth At- 
torney General of the United States. He 
was born in Woonsocket, R. I., and after 
n from college was admitted to the 


any 


graduatl 


bar. From his early college days, Mr. Mc- 
Grath has been interested in the law, politics 
and the science of government, devoting the 
past 20 years to public service. In 1934 
President Roosevelt appointed him as United 
States district attorney for Rhode Island. 
He has served his State as governor and Sen- 
ator and his Nation as solicitor general, 
Cabinet head of the Department of Justice 
as Attorney General. From President of the 
Young Men’s Democratic League of Rhode 
Island in 1924 he advanced step by step to 
become chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee in 1947, serving in that job until 
his elevation to the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral. His career has been marked with his 
vigorous defense of human rights and the 
American way of life. It gives me pleasure 
to present a recorded address by Hon. 
J. Howard McGrath, Attorney General of the 
United States. 


JUSTICE FOR POLAND 


(By Hon. J. Howard McGrath, Attorney 
General) 


I deeply appreciate the opportunity 
afforded me by the Polish-American Con- 
gress of Western Massachusetts to broadcast 
a 1950 message on the Polish devotion to 
freedom and justice. 

Throughout the centuries freedom-loving 
humanity all over the earth has been in- 
spired by the historic battle of the Polish 
people for liberty—the God-given right of all 
men. 

Their thousand-year record is emblazoned 
with struggle, suffering, and sacrifice in 
freedom’s cause. Year after year, despite 
defeat and tribulations that would have 
broken the spirit of the less faithful, they 
have ever fought on and on toward the 
coveted goal. 

Centuries of partition and enslavement by 
powerful and ruthless neighbors have failed 
to quench the Polish thirst for liberty. Time 
and again they have ripped off the shackles 
of their oppressors to enjoy for brief in- 
tervals the blessings of a free people. One 
such period followed the First World War, 
when our own Nation helped to restore their 
independence. 

But that independence was all too short- 
lived. For in 1939 Hitler’s Nazi madmen 
overran Poland’s sacred soil. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she was outnumbered and 
militarily unprepared to meet that vicious 
attack, she was the first nation to battle 
Hitler. There were no quislings in Poland. 

The Communist grip on Poland is a warn- 
ing to the democratic world. The demo- 
cratic world is learning that communistic 
ideology denies the inalienable rights of 
man, suppresses freedom of expression, pro- 
hibits the participation of the people in the 
affairs of their own government, and sub- 
stitutes the rule of a minority for the rule 
of a majority. Yes, the rule by a con- 
trolled few for the rule by free millions. 

We know this wicked doctrine takes away 
man’s most precious possession—the right 
to religious worship in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience. We do not 
forget the bitter lessons of history vividly 
reminding us of nation after nation crum- 
bling in the dust, never to rise again, whose 
people have turned away from God. 

Founded on faith in God, never wavering; 
established on the rock of religion, un- 
shakable against all the winds of adversity, 
our country has developed and grown into 
the most prosperous and most powerful Na- 
tion on the face of the globe. 

We do not say this in the spirit of exulta- 
tion, but with deep humility as we strive 
to carry out the eternal mandate to do 
good—"To love thy neighbor as thyself, to 
feed the hungry and heal the sick.” 

The bond of friendship between the Polish 
people and the American people has con- 
tinued since the days the courageous Polish 


pioneers helped to found the Jamestown 
colony, the first English settlement on Amer. 
ican soil. In the new year of 1950 it js 
particularly gratifying and inspiring for ys 
to reflect that many distinguished Polish 
names have enriched the story of America 
from the days of our independence to the 
present hour. 

Americans will ever remember those fear. 
less Polish pioneers of the Jamestown col. 
ony. Records show that the Polish pilgrims 
of that day and time, artisans in glass ang 
soap making, demanded political rights— 
the right to vote. 

The attainment of this privilege is con. 
sidered by some as the first victory in Amer. 
ica for the right of suffrage. Immense 
strides in liberty’s cause have been made 
since then. Renowned Poles have graced 
the Halls of Congress, honored governors’ 
chairs, and embellished other places. 

Nearly a million American boys with Pol. 
ish blood in their veins valiantly fought in 
two world wars that we were forced to wage 
in defense of our democracy in a single 
generation. 

One of the first to enlist in our country’s 
Revolution for democracy—for human lib- 
erty—was Gen. Casimir Pulaski. Selfless and 
heroically he fought in our war of libera- 
tion and gave his life in the siege of Sa- 
vannah, Ga. General Pulaski was not an 
American, but he was a fighting exponent 
of freedom and he came from a country 
that cherished freedom above all else. No 
nationality, no race, no creed has exclusive 
ownership of liberty. Liberty is indivisible, 
it is universal, it is the birthright of every 
human being. God meant it so to be. 

As I have said on other occasions, Poland 
has furnished us with more than a great 
national hero. She has steeped our country 
in her culture and ideals. Her musicians and 
writers, her artists and singers, her mis- 
sionaries, teachers and inventors, her gal- 
lant fighters, aviators, and seamen have 
added, year after year, to the grandeur of 
General Pulaski’s supreme gift. For a thou- 
sand years Poland has been stanchly de- 
voted to her Christian ideal of religious tol- 
erance and democracy. 

Pulaski is a symbol of that democracy. In 
these tense and uncertain times it is both 
fitting and vital that we reemphasize the 
ideals for which Pulaski gave his life. While 
a United States Senator, I had the privilege 
and honor to introduce a bill in Congress to 
provide a permanent memorial in honor of 
General Pulaski—a national memorial which 
would serve to perpetuate the lofty ideals 
for which he laid down his life. As in the 
past, displaced persons coming from Poland 
will add to the fullness of our way of life 

Would that the rulers all over the world 
heed the terrible lessons of the past and 
learn once and for all that the flame of liberty 
cannot be forever extinguished in the hearts 
and souls of men. The torch of liberty must 
be kept ever burning to light the way toa 
better world. 

War has not been and never will be the 
final solution to mankind’s problems. It Is 
not civilization’s answer. War does not 
eliminate lust for power, greed, suspicion, 
intolerance, and tyranny. Such discords in 
life can only be conquered by education, 
mutual understanding, and _ brotherhood 
through peaceful processes. 

As President Truman has so aptly said: 

“The world today needs the spiritual guid- 
ance of inspired leaders, who can rise above 
creed or class, who can help humanity gain 
security. 

“If civilization intends to avoid destruc- 
tion, nations must learn to live together in 
harmony with each other.” 

With the aid of divine providence, we are 
determined to go forward until we reech the 
peak of freedom and security, peace, and 
happiness, for peoples everywhere. 











Address by Rev. James S. Barry, D. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Q to extend my remarks in the 


srpt from the Clinton (Mass.) Daily 
Item containing the text of a speech by 
the Rev. James S. Barry, D. D., pastor 
if St. John’s Church in that community. 

ather Barry traced the history of the 
hurches in Clinton in an outstanding 
¢ ; given at the centennial banquet 
March 14 in honor of the one hundredth 


rsary of the founding of Clinton. 


In introducing Rev. Father James S. Barry, 
D. D., pastor of St. John’s Church, Congress- 
man PHILBIN said: 

Clinton has long been noted for the reli- 

e of its people, the strength and fer- 

f their faith, the broad toleration of 
outlook, the sincere spirit of their 
rhood, the large number of its sons 
ighters who have been called to voca- 

The free religious worship guaranteed 

by our Constitution has found strong, pro- 
found rock upon which our community is 


re -is no man among us better 
{ to discuss our religious life than 
Caristian gentleman I am about to 
“Scholar, devoted spiritual leader, of keen 
ti mind, broad and unselfish, 
nored in the new diocese of Worces- 
ys gracious, kind, and considerate, 
ved by all, Iam happy and proud to pre- 
respond to the toast, ‘Our Churches,’ 
rend James S. Barry, D. D., pastor of 
Church, Father Barry.” 
Rev. James S. Barry, D. D., pastor of St. 
John’s Church, in responding to the toast, 
I urches,” said: 


— 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, to- 
day 1 lebrate the centenary of the begin- 
the town of Clinton. To appreciate 
that really means, we must needs go 
r the history of those hundred years. 
religious history of the town logically 
itself into two equal periods: before 

r 1900 and since that year.” 

THE FIRST CHURCH 

first church in point of view of origin, 
1 ( ton, was the Congregational, whose 
irish recently suffered a heavy loss 
i Lancaster. In 1840, Sabbath school was 
1 Clintonville, with Congregational- 
Baptists, and Methodists worshipping 


first Congregational was formally 
d in 1844 and a chapel was built 
ne foot of Water Street on Main Street 
‘ellgious services were held for 2 years. 
I first pastor was Rev. J. M. Eaton. 
n hurch was erected on Walnut Street 
7. This church was remodeled and 
ted February 22, 1869. 
s church was replaced by the present 
l erected on the same site, and dedi- 
c May 29, 1899. 
“Thus, briefly, the history of Clinton’s 
old arish whose present pastor is Rev. 
=. Maurice Bussey.” 
THE BAPTIST PARISH 


ists: During the first quarter of the 
nth century there lived within the 
t limits of Clinton several earnest Bap- 


“D 
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tists. In 1816, when the New Brick Church 
was being built, in Lancaster, a new Baptist 
society was formed and meetings were held 
in private homes; such as those of Charles 
Chace, John Burditt, and Levi Howard. 

“When the Congregationalists determined 
to build, on Walnut Street, they urged the 
Baptists to begin worship in the chapel, on 
Main Street. Rev. Charles M. Bowers became 
the first resident pastor in 1847. This chapel 
soon proved too small, and, in 1849, the new 
church on Walnut Street was dedicated Jan- 
uary 10. Before Clinton became a town the 
parish numbered 90 members. 

“A new Baptist Church was dedicated Feb- 
ruary 1868. This was later moved back to 
become the chapel of the large brick church. 

“March 23, 1894, the brick edifice, with the 
chapel in the rear, was dedicated. On the 
night of January 30, 1934, this beautiful 
brick church was destroyed by fire. 

“But with characteristic enthusiasm a new 
church was pledged and dedicated in 1936. 
The present pastor has been in charge for 
11 years, including a leave of absence in the 
Army. He is Rev. Donald B. Weymouth.” 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 


“Methodist: In 1842, the Methodists se- 
cured the use of the brick school house, 
on Main Street, for their Sunday services 
and then later in private houses. The build- 
ing of the church was completed in 1852, 
during the pastorate of Rev. T. Willard Lewis. 
Several pastors have served this church. 
During the year 1850, the first regular 
preaching began, under Rev. Philip Toque. 
In 1867, the church was razed and during 
the next 2 years extensive repairs were made. 
Later, in 1897, extensive repairs were made. 
In 1900, the Methodist Church was on High 
Street, then later, property on Walnut Street 
was purchased where the present church was 
erected. A new unit of a community hall 
and Sunday school was dedicated in 1927. 
This community hall now has been made 
into the auditorium. The present pastor is 
Rev. Andrew R. Eickhoff.” 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


“Episcopal: The Church of the Good Shep- 
herd is a development of All Saints Parish, 
Worcester, and Christ Church, Fitchburg. 
In February and March 1874, services were 
held in Bigelow Hall and it was decided to 
hold regular services, beginning with the first 
Sunday after Easter, Rev. L. Gorham Stevens, 
a@ deacon, took charge of the mission. 

“In March 1875, Rev. J. C. Hewlett became 
the regular pastor. Plans for a church 
building developed, and at the suggestion of 
Rev. Dr. Bowers, the old library building 
site was acquired. 

“The church was completed and conse- 
crated April 17, 1877, when Rev. Henry Foote 
became the first settled director. In Janu- 
ary 1884 a fire did some damage to the church 
and Rev. George F. Pratt became the first 
rector, In December i889’ the church was 
enlarged and later, June 10, 1892, the chan- 
cel was dedicated. 

“Gradually the parish developed along the 
lines forecast by the early founders. The 
name, the Good Shepherd, was suggested by 
one of our distinguished townspeople, Miss 
Ellen K. Stevens. Since 1900, there have 
been seven rectors, who have left pleasant 
memories behind them. 

“In November 1949 the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the parish was celebrated, when 
Bishop Henry Lawrence presided. The pres- 
ent rector is Rev. T. Frederick Cooper.” 


THE GERMAN CHURCH 


“German Evangelical Church: This parish 
was organized in 1887 with 52 members. The 
church building was erected in 1888, and, 
with many improvements and additions to 
the original structure, is still in use. In the 
course of the years, eight pastors have served, 
beginning with Rev. F. 8. F. Scherf, and the 
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present pastor is Rev. Harold S. Winship. 
Three members of the parish have entered 
the Christian ministry. Since 1944, all serv- 
ices of the church have been in English.” 


THE UNITARIAN PARISH 


“Unitarian: The Unitarian Church was 
originally dedicated in February 1853 and en- 
larged in 1873 when practically a new build- 
ing was erected. Since then the church has 
remained practically the same. 

“Rev. L..J. Livermore was the first official 
pastor but during the furmative period Rev. 
George M. Bartol, of the mother church in 
Lancaster, was truly the guiding director. 

“Rev. James C. Duncan became pastor in 
June 1886 and his remarkable career, as 
pastor, ended with his death, in 1937, having 
been the pastor over 50 years. 

“Judge Jonathan Smith took a very keen 
interest in the early years of the parish and 
was active in the life of the parish. The 
parish observed the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the church, in July 1925. 

“In November, of that year, a memorial 
tablet commemorating this event was un- 
veiled and, after extensive repairs, the 
church was rededicated. 

“October 19, 1936, Rev. James Cameron 
Duncan, D. D., completed 50 years in the 
ministry when four of the five young men 
who had entered the ministry were present. 
Dr. Duncan lived 4 months more, when he 
died. The present pastor, Rev. John H. Tay- 
lor, began his ministry here, September l, 
1949.” 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


“Presbyterian: The First United Presby- 
terian Church, in Clinton, was organized 
February 6, 1893. Ground was purchased, on 
Chestnut Street, from the Bigelow estate and 
an edifice erected which was dedicated May 6, 
1894. This proved too small and a new 
church was dedicated, January 27, 1901. 

“This is the present building with some 
later alterations and improvements. The 
present pastor is Rev. Robert C. Shaub who 
has proved to be a good neighbor to St. 
John’s for the last 3 years.” 


THE THREE CATHOLIC PARISHES 


“Catholics: The history of the Catholics, 
in Clinton, naturally revolves around the 
history of St. John’s Parish. Irish people 
slowly arrived, in Clintonville, and, in 1846, 
several were engaged in the construction of 
the Clinton Co. 

“From the expanding parish of St. John’s, 
in Worcester, a mission was established in 
Ciinton. As early as 1845, the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass was offered here by Father Mat- 
thew Gibson. Services were held in private 
homes for some time. 

“In 1847, Father John Boyce came and 
after considerable difficulty construction of 
the first church began and was dedicated 
under the patronage of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. 

“Clinton’s first resident priest in charge 
of the parish was Father John Connolly. 
During the years, several pastors have served 
at St. John’s, and I would like to mention 
these: Most Rev. William A. Hickey, D. D., 
who later became Bishop of Providence. It 
was he who started the present parochial 
school; Most Rev. Patrick T. O’Reilly, D. D., 
once an assistant at St. John’s, later called 
to become the first bishop of the new Spring- 
field Diocese; Rev. Michael H. Kittredge, who 
was the only native of Clinton to serve here 
as pastor; Rev. Richard J. Patterson, who be- 
gan the longest career that any priest had as 
a pastor in the year 1868, which was ended the 
last day of the past century. 

“His pastorate was most notable, especially 
because during the time there came the dedi- 
cation of the present—third church—in 1866. 

“The present pastor, Rev. James S. Barry, 
D. D., has had the honor of serving both as 
a curate and as pastor which he shares with 
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Father 
Hickey 

“The parish celebrated the centennial year 
of the first church here, in 1949. 

“During this centennial year of Clinton’s 
history, the Catholics of Clinton joined 
with those of all Worcester County in ac- 
claiming Most Rev. John J. Wright, D. D., 
e became the first bishop of the newly 
created Diocese of Worcester.” 


John O'Keefe and with Bishop 


¢ } 
as i 


THE ROSARY CHURCH 
“The parish of Our Lady of the Rosary was 
formed in 1909, a division of St. John’s. It 
was fortunate in having as its first pastor, 
Rev. Edward J. Fitzgerald, long and favor- 
ably known to Clinton people as the trusted 
nt of Father O’Keefe. He erected the 
school and rectory which overlook 
n from the south. 
school hall serves as the place of 
worship. Father Fitzgerald was a 
known orator and delivered a stirring 
s on the occasion of Clinton’s fiftieth 
rsary. The present pastor, Rev. James 
nedy, has served with great success 


Cais. 


assists 


striki 


ST. MARY’S PARISH 


“In recent years the Poles came to Clinton 
in numbers sufficient to justify a new parish 
in 1916, under Father Fox. For some years 
they snded St. John’s Church, and later 
Our Lady of the Rosary where Monsignor 
Cyran was then an assistant. 

“Father Bloom built St. Mary’s School. 
The first church was destroyed by fire. 

“But with characteristic energy, the pa- 
rishioners rallied to the task and a satisfac- 
tory emergency building was erected. 

“Rev. John Oszajca is the present pastor 
of St. Mary’s, where he has presided for 
some years, guiding his flock in the way of 
the Lord.” 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“We can begin the second half of Clin- 
ton's life by recording the history of Trinity 
Lutheran Church which had its origin at 
the turn of the century. Pastor Kaestner, 
of Worcester, came here at first to hold 
services at the request of a number of Lu- 
therans in Clinton. These were held in a 
private home. 

“Increased numbers necessitated renting 
a large room in the Pierce Block, on High 
Street. Various pastors continued the work 
but, in 1913, Pastor Rademacher became the 
first full-time pastor. The church building, 
on Chace Street, was dedicated in April 1915. 
Shortly after, in 1919, certain services were 
conducted in English, and now both German 
and English are in use. The congregation 
was incorporated in 1925. The present pas- 
tor is Rev. Theodore Martin. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH 


“First Church of Christ Scientist: Although 
Christian Science services were held in Clin- 
ton as early as 1892, regular services began in 
1908, and were held in GAR Hall, in the 
Bank Block. The organization became a 
regularly recognized society in October 1903, 
with readers chosen from its own member- 
ship. During May 1911 the meeting place was 
changed to Music Hall, in the municipal 


“The society constructed its church home 
at the corner of Water and Hammond Streets, 
ground being broken in September 1921, with 
completion in January 1922. 

“The society was recognized by the Mother 
Church in Boston as a branch church, and 
is now known as First Church of Christ 
Scientist, December 13, 1923. The present 
president is Elie Rivollier.” 

ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH 

“Greeks: We have an unusual group in 
Clinton, who form the Greek Orthodox parish 
whose church is dedicated to St. Nicholas. 
The church was first established in 1913, with 
Reverend Thaddeus as the first priest. Many 
of the charter members still reside in Clinton. 


“Two years after the first mass, the par- 
ishioners purchased the property on School 
Street, which is now the site of the present 
church. The building has been used as a 
hospital and served as a church until 1926. 
Then with an enlarged population the present 
church was erected. 

“In 1941 a fine choir was formed, con- 
sidered one of the best a capella choirs in New 
England. January 1, 1947, a young group 
of directors took over the management of the 
church and were sworn in by Rev. Constan- 
tine J. Polymeros, who is the present priest 
in charge of the church. Daniel J. Paul, at 
present, presides as president of the various 
officers.” 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


“In this short review we should not forget 
the Congregation Shaarei Zedeck, which has 
an imposing synagogue on Water Street 
where Rabbi Aaron Twersky officiates. He 
has received definite marks of distinction 
this very year. 

“The Free Methodist Church of Clinton had 
its beginning in 1906, at which time the con- 
gregation worshiped in the Coulter Build- 
ing. The first pastor was E. H. Wyeth. The 
church was built in 1923 under the pastor- 
ship of Rev. Charles E. Ross. The present 
pastor is Rev. M. A. Parker. 

“Let us one and all thank Almighty God 
for the sufferings and privations endured by 
the early pioneers of the various parishes in 
Clinton, through which they have left to us 
of today the noble edifices that distinguish 
our town, which can rightfully be named the 
town of churches. May a true religious spirit 
ennoble its citizens always.” 


Aid in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Saturday, 
March 11, 1950: 


Alp IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


It seems to be agreed that if the United 
States is to make effective moves against the 
advance of communism in Asia some plans 
for stabilizing the situation in various coun- 
tries must, be initiated and adopted. Viet 
Nam wants military aid at once to meet the 
increased threat of the Communist-led forces 
of Ho Chi Minh. Burma has indicated a re- 
ceptivity to American assistance, after hav- 
ing been somewhat fearful of foreign exploi- 
tation. Indonesia is seeking further reha- 
bilitation loans. Discussions are in progress 

oncerning the relation of American stock- 
piling to Malaya’s economy. A State De- 
partment mission is now in the field making 
a survey and a new Asiatic policy is predicted 
for sometime in the summer. 

Meanwhile there is one danger point at 
which we can and should act without the 
need for further exploration. That is the 
Philippines. We have a direct military com- 
mitment and a strong moral commitment to 
the new Republic’s security and progress. It 
can be met now with concrete actions that 
will promote stability in the archipelago and 
at the same time give an earnest to the rest 
of Asia that we mean business. Here are 
some of the things that can be done: 

1. The United States Congress should im- 
mediately make a further and final amend- 
ment to the War Damage Claims Act, ap- 
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propriating the necessary $100,000,000 to 
bring the scale of payment up to the 75-per. 
cent level that was implicit in the original 
legislation. This is a matter of good faith 
but it can be made also a matter of substan. 
tial economic gain for the Philippines py 
making some simple provisos. It can be stip. 
ulated, for example, that the additional pay. 
ments to those whose claims have already 
been met in part must be used in projects 
designed to further rehabilitation and ego. 
nomic improvement in the Philippines, This 
would assure the channeling of the funds 
into prceductive enterprises, 

2. The United States should extend to the 
Philippines, now, a currency stabilization 
credit similar to that which was extended to 
Mexico. An amount of about $100,000,009 
should be adequate. This is imperative, since 
adverse trade balances have drained away 
too much of the country’s gold reserve. The 
peso is not now as stable as it should be and 
there is a black market. 

3. The United States should dispatch, im. 
mediately, a small, really top-level and non- 
governmental mission to examine and report 
on the possibility of private investment of 
the sort envisaged in the point-four pro- 
gram. Such a mission, and it should be 
good enough to inspire complete confidence, 
should advise the Philippine Government on 
the steps necessary to encourage investment, 
It should also advise Americans as to where 
and how investment could be made profit- 
ably. There are opportunities in abundance, 
In this category could be placed certain pub- 
lic operations that could be funded with pri- 
vate capital, such as the rebuilding of the 
water supply for Manila and Baguio, the 
construction of some key roads, and the 
development of dam projects that would be 
a source of both irrigation and power. 

4. The United States should quickly re- 
solve any further dispute about cur military 
commitments by strengthening its Philip- 
pine establishments. If we are to hold Clark 
Field there ought to be a ground force to 
defend it and its fuel sources should be made 
independent of the haul from Manila. If 
Subic Bay is to be our major naval station 
its fueling capacity should be made ade- 
quate. If we have other and wider programs 
for a solid establishment in the archipelago 
they should be started now. 

The Philippines is at the 1aoment in a 
shaky economic position. It is in a vulnera- 
ble miltary position. It can be turned into a 
bastion of great strength, economically, po- 
litically, and militarily by prompt action. 
We and the Filipinos are in basic accord and 
we need not fear that we will be misinter- 
preted. We can act jointly. The important 
thing is to act now. 


Long Island Railroad Debacle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
set forth the telegram I have this date 
sent to the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 

Marcu 23, 1950. 
Mr. J. MONROE JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Come 
mission, Washington, D. C.: 

Request immediate action toward direct- 
ing installation of automatic tripping safety 
devices on Long Island Railroad to insure 











f Long Island commuters and prevent 
m of recent catastrophe costing 
: ves. This matter is urgent and will 
+ wait for lengthy investigations or red 
ne, This railroad is floundering in a con- 
ion of bankruptcy, investigations, law- 
cnits, loW-employee morale, and poor man- 
The public must be given this 
m protection at once. 
Congressman Henry J. LATHAM, 
Third District, New York. 
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Address of Hon. Joseph M. Duffy, 
Chairman of the Clinton (Mass.) 
Board of Selectmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the 
2EcoRD, I include the text of my address 
+ the centennial banquet March 14 
ymmemorating the one hundredth an- 
iversary of my home town of Clinton, 
. and the address of welcome de- 
red by the Honorable Joseph M. 
uffy, chairman of the Clinton Board of 
lectmen, both of which appeared in a 
ent issue of the Clinton Daily Item: 
Chairman Joseph M. Duffy, of the board of 
selectmen, in extending the welcome to the 
audience, said: 
“Mr, Chairman, honored and distinguished 
guests, fellow townspeople, it is indeed a rare 
pleasure for the board of selectmen to extend 
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to each and every one of you a hearty wel- 
come, aS we join in celebrating this one 
hundredth anniversary of the incorporation 
0 r town. 

“This welcome, from the board of select- 
men, extends to those assembled here tonight 
and to the great family of Clintonians, and 
friends of Clinton, wherever they might be. 


“To our visiting dignitaries, the Governor 
d Lieutenant Governor of the Common- 
lth, and to the many visitors from our 

ring cities and towns, who will be 

; on this memorable anniversary, we 
xtend our warmest greetings. 

“As I stand here this evening, I am aware 
ot the deep feeling, intense love, and tender 
mé 3 that are part of our Clinton herit- 
ram I unaware of the many trials and 
ps Our townspeople endured down 
the years in the growth of our splen- 
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aid 1 n 
o it is with profound respect for the 
of the past 100 years, and with abid- 

faith in the future, that we gather here 

t t to memorialize this centennial year. 
“And as we look into the uncertain future, 

inevitable changes, we ask Almighty 

God for His loving guidance for this, our 

town, which we so deeply cherish. Thank 


onding to the toast, Clinton and the 

U | States, Congressman PHILBIN said: 
e Kittredge, Reverend Clergy, Your 
ney Governor Dever, Your Honor Lieu- 
Governor Sullivan, my friend Matt 
C y, distinguished guests at the head 
fellow Clintonians, and friends, I am 
tly thankful to Judge Kittredge for 
i kind personal allusions but fear they 
ére lar more generous than I could possibly 


| 


me say of him, however, at the very 
ld of this program that our town is 
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deeply indebted to Judge Kittredge for most 
able leadership in arranging such an impres- 
sive, interesting, entertaining, and epoch- 
making program. To him and all his assist- 
ants I am happy to make earnest acknowl- 
edgment and render the warm thanks of our 
fellow townspeople for a difficult Job mag- 
nificently done. 

“Let me also express my genuine apprecia- 
tion for the honor which the committee has 
conferred upon me this evening in selecting 
me to preside over the speaking program and 
to respond to the toast, ‘Clinton and the 
United States.’ 

“Within the bounds of propriety applicable 
to an event which mingles solemnity and 
festive joy and to be sure in keeping with the 
dispositions of the several very eminent men 
who will address you whom it is not my 
desire or intention to inhibit in any respect, 
I will endeavor, so far as I am concerned, to 
carry out the program expeditiously enough 
to satisfy even an impatient listener. 

“If, as the poet once said, ‘brevity is the 
soul of wit,’ I shall hope to leave the wit 
to John Redmond and, insofar as is possible 
and seemly, strive for brevity. 

“Reflection, reminiscence, contemplation, 
and rededication must be ours tonight. 
Surely we cannot hope to face and conquer 
the grave problems of this atomic, mecha- 
nized age without recourse to the great foun- 
tainhead of tradition and heritage and in- 
spiration which nourishes and guides us from 
our honored past. No more than we can 
solve these problems without actively adapt- 
ing ourselves to the new needs, new demands, 
and new techniques which are so much a 
part of our current life and the contemporary 
world. Thus, if we are wise, we would seek 
to adjust our thinking and our acting so as 
best to utilize at once the sound invaluable 
lessons of the past and to modulate to the 
swift motion of our dynamic progress in this 
rapidly changing, constantly shifting, and 
very uncertain, confused, and bewildered 
cycle of human history. 

“It comes as somewhat of a redundancy 
for any of its native sons to praise the town 
of Clinton and the magnificent achieve- 
ments of its people during the century we 
observe. The fame of Clinton has spread far 
and wide to the far corners of the earth. 
From distant Australia whose one-time 
Premier was a person with Clinton blood in 
his veins to the magnificence of the Hotel 
Savoy in London, where talented Carroll 
Gibbons holds sway, yet and leaving Con- 
gress out of it, to the innermost sanctum 
sanctorum of the White House itself where 
our own Matt Connelly so ably serves as the 
right arm of the great President of the 
United States, the name and fame, good 
deeds, accomplishments, and humanities of 
Clinton boys and girls are known and felt 
in many places. This has given a universal 
and global quality to the town which is re- 
flected in the essentially rare and distinctive 
atmosphere in which Clinton lives. 

“On this memorable anniversary we must 
recall that Clinton is part of an area settled 
by pioneer colonists in very earliest Ameri- 
can days. Its tradition, its history, its lofty 
psychological approach, its high moral tone, 
its burning patriotism date back to the days 
of John Prescott whose courageous band of 
undaunted men and women literally carved 
a civilization out of a wilderness and estab- 
lished the basic institutions of government, 
religion, economics, and sociology by which 
in steadily and greatly expanded and en- 
riched form since that very time we have 
lived as a municipal and social organism. 

“It is to this strain of early American 
blood, ‘Yankee’ if you will, which in fierce 
struggle and bitter sacrifices forged the early 
history of this community that we owe so 
much that we express our profound grati- 
tude here tonight. We of the present as 
well as our posterity can note with benefit 
and profit their faith, their dedication to 
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freedom, their attachment to fundamenta! 
values. 

“As the history of the Nation unfolded, 
as we grew in population, in strength and in 
the development and implementation of our 
democratic institutions, may races and many 
peoples, often the victims of cruel persecu- 
tion in foreign lands, seeking the opportu- 
nities of free activity which America af- 
forded came to our shores and settled here. 
These peoples were of different national 
origins and racial stock and embraced prac- 
tically every people of Europe. The rich 
infusion of their blood, the happy admix- 
ture of their ancient cultures, their passion- 
ate love of liberty; their devotion to reli- 
gicus and moral law has proved an incredible 
boon and a momentous contribution to the 
progress of our town and Nation. 

“To a degree almost unbelievable these 
various strains of peoples of entirely diverse 
and dissimilar national and cultural back- 
grounds in the course of time and with rel- 
atively negligible friction and discord merged 
into a compact, friendly, cooperating polit- 
ical and social unit characterized by the 
zeal, industry, thrift, and loyalty of its 
members and were able to forge here the 
splendid, free, prosperous, healthy and pa- 
triotic community to which and for which 
we pay Our most heartfelt tribute of glory 
and gratitude here this evening. They 
kept their eyes fixed on the stars but their 
feet on the ground and trusting God they 
built wisely and soundly upon the solid rock 
of a government and a community based 
upon the rights of the individual. 

“This is a one hundredth anniversary and 
the people we most honor and thank on this 
occasion are not alone those of the present 
generation but for the most part those of 
past generations to which I have alluded 
whose steadfast fidelity, indomitable will and 
tenacious purpose overcame the great ob- 
stacles of distance, political dissension and 
almost every conceivable economic and 
social deficiency to establish and preserve 
the dynamic, progressive and colorful town 
of which we are all so proud. 

“Theirs was no easy lot. They grappled 
and struggled with the stark, bleak facts of 
mere existence. They clung tenaciously to 
their ideals of freedom and morality. Their 
service was not for themselves alone, al- 
though they fully recognized and practiced 
the democratic American doctrine of self- 
help. But they sought in their very thought, 
word, and deed to serve the community, the 
State, and the Nation with unselfish and 
zealous devotion. 

“Their labors and efforts were not confined 
to times of peace. Perhaps their more glori- 
ous contributions, excepting those in the 
spiritual realm, took place in time of conflict 
and war. It should be noted that the men 
of this political subdivision of which Clin- 
ton is a part, sons of who were born and 
raised within a stone’s throw of this very 
1all, fought in the Revolutionary War, in 
the War of 1812, in the Indian wars, in the 
great struggle to preserve the Union and to 
establish the principle, Once and, I hope, for- 
ever, that all men are equal; that all men 
are first class American citizens regardless 
of théir race, their color, their national ori- 
gin, or their condition in life. 

“Men of Clinton fought in the Spanish- 
American War, and while the line is drawn 
thin now many of those heroes still remain 
with us and are among our finest citizens. 
Clintonians fought for the Nation in World 
WarlI. Their deeds of heroism and gallantry 
resounded around the earth at the Marne, 
at Chateau Thierry, at Belleau Woods, at 
Verdun, and on the high seas and in the air. 
In 1941, when the Nation called once again 
to its citizenry to rally to its defense, there 
Was & spontaneous response from the boys 
and girls of Clinton and again they fought 
in every corner of the world to protect our 
free institutions, and in every branch of the 
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they ach 


“Yes, my friends, in the defense and serv- 
ice of the United States of America and the 
ideals which it represents, the men and 
women of Clinton have ever offered them- 
selves willingly and conducted themselves 
courageously and achieved gloriously in the 
preservation of our cherished freedoms. 
Their blood saturates every battlefield of 
our Nation since the time of the struggle 
for independence. It drenches and enriches 
the fields of Europe, the South Pacific and 
Asia. The lives of Clinton heroes were sac- 
rificed in almost every clime, on eVery £2a, 
in every airway of the world to keep alive 
the great and immortal spark of human lib- 
erty which has been &o0 zealously guarded in 
this community, 

“T cannot possibly recite in this brief time 
the sum total of Clinton’s contributions to 
the United States. It has been emphasized 
time and time again in civil, professional, and 
business life. Thousands of Clinton boys 
here and elsewhere have risen to positions 
of great importance, influence and power in 
the affairs of the Nation and have reflected 
undying glory upon our town—outstanding 
lawyers and judges , some of them adorning 
this gathering tonight, doctors, scientists, 
writers, composers, captains of industry, 
teacher journalists and _ distinguished 
churchmen and many others. 

“We have sent outstanding representatives 
to the Nati 1 Capital, boys who were born, 
educated, i brought up in this town or 
to whom iton was their real home. We 
have had several Members of Congress, the 
Honorable Edward Kenny, of late and la- 
mented memory, a Clinton boy who served 
with great distinction for many years in Con- 
m the State of New Jersey, my own 
brilliant predecessor and distinguished friend 
and colleague, our neighbor, and an out- 
standing son of Clinton, the Honorable 
Joseph E. Casey, whose record in Congress 
and reputation as a lawyer has given luster to 
our town. 
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“I have already mentioned the superlative 
service of Matt Connelly, one of Clinton’s 
greatest so1 We are all proud of him. 

“As the crowning glory to all these con- 
tributions of our sons in the public service at 
Washi tands those of the distin- 


forgettable Senator David I. 
ed memory, one of the Na- 
statesmen, a man fired by 
> with unsurpassed patriot- 


guishec 
Wal 





ism, motivated by noblest principles, gifted 
with great eloquence, and extraordinary tal- 
ents and ability. The principles he cour- 


t for, the vision and foresight 
the lessons in fundamental 
he proclaimed will long exert 








i snce in this land. He was 
1 most illustrious son, Massachu- 
set ( tanding statesman and one of the 
national figures of our times and gen- 

n 
“Clinton can feel proud, indeed, of these 
great men it has given to the Nation and of 
he faithful service of its sons and daugh- 
ter nd mothers and fathers in war and in 

pe 

“In this same spot in the old town hall 50 
years ago on a similar occasion our people 
gathered to celebrate their fiftieth anniver- 
ar id to express rededication to the pur- 
poses of our free Government and in the as- 
pirations of our people. In the same devout 
spirit, with strengthened will to meet every 


t of our Americanism that may come, it is 
fitting tonight that we, too, as the living 
embodiment of the Clinton of the present 
should pause to hail and thank those of the 
past to whom we owe so much. Let us re- 
that, inspired by their example and 
sacrifice, their patriotism and their willing- 
ness to give and serve, yes, inspired by their 
determination to cling to the paths of 
righteousness, of virtue, of freedom, we, too, 


soive 
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will face the future with fortitude and con- 
fidence that this community will continue, 
God willing, to grow and develop and give 
of itself unselfishly to the great cause of pre- 
serving our heritage and building a greater, 
stronger, more prosperous, happy, and 
peaceful Nation. 

In these fateful days we shall need some- 
thing more than passive citizenship. We 
shall need a united and determined Nation— 
a people free from the fetters of provincial- 
ism and intolerance, a people keenly aware of 
our responsibilities to the Nation and man- 
kind, a people aroused to the urgency of pre 
serving their liberties in a world tattered 
and torn with dissension and hostility to 
democracy. 

“The future is in the hands of unsur- 
passed and splendid youth who must and 
will, I know, courageously take up the 
burdens and responsibilities of conducting 
and advancing our town and our Nation, 
They have a precious legacy, We all have a 
precious legacy. If we heed its lessons, those 
gathered here on the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Clinton will be able to pro- 
claim to the world that we of this generation 
have faithfully and successfully achieved our 
great mission and that Clinton and the 
United States having overcome and solved 
the problems of the present are walking 
humbly, but majestically, in the sacred 
pathways of freedom, tolerance, security and 
peace,” 








Mr. Lie Oversteps Bounds of His UN 
Office 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from the 
correspondence columns of the Washing- 
ton Star for March 14, 1959: 

To the EpiTor: 

The United Nations Secretary General, 
Trygve Lie, seems to put his own inter- 
pretation on the extent of his duties. The 
result brings discredit to the very important 
cffice that he holds. Through the issuance 
of private memoranda and public utterances, 
he deliberately uses his influence to unseat 
the delegates of a member nation, the Na- 
tionalist Government of China. 

Mr. Lie indicates the direction of his ef- 
forts through attempts to shape our think- 
ing with respect to the repeated Soviet walk- 
outs from almost every Council and Com- 
mittee of the UN. Moreover, he has no in- 
hibitions in bypassing the proper UN organs 
when he speaks as the sole authority about 
what should be done concerning the “A” and 
“H” bombs or the methods the member na- 
tions :nould follow to reduce the production 
of conventional armaments. High lighting 
all of Mr. Lie’s words and actions is a theme 
that has a familiar ring: In order for the UN 
to carry on its work, the Soviet Union must 
be persuaded to return to the council tables, 
and to do this we must set aside our silly 
moral principles. 

Mr. Lie is the UN’s chief administrative 
officer and is supposed to act in that capac- 
ity and nothing more. He is not supposed 
to take over the functions of the various 
Councils, but to keep a record of their find- 
ings and report to the General Assembly. He 
is not supposed to express his own political 
opinions nor act like a party politician in 
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lining up one power or group of Powers 
agairz ist another as he now tries to do. 

As an individual, Mr. Lie has all the rj ghts 
and privileges of self-expression. Sicruater, 
his position, as Secretary-General of ; 


; i the 
UN, is so important that t anything he say 


ys 
may mislead the American public immedi. 
ately and influence the opinion 8. even 


the policy of other governments in a man. 
ner that could prove detrimental to the tea 
interests of the United States and the uy 
members in general. 

In this critical period of world relations 
the Secretary-General should be made aw; .re 
that his present actions contribute in no 
small way to a rising dissatisfaction over the 
bald-faced attempts by the Soviet Union to 
use the UN as a forum, 


Haroip J. THompson, 





One Hundredth Anniversary of University 
of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
on February 28, 1950, the University of 
Utah celebrated its centennial. Alumni 
gatherings all over the United States 
were held and on the campus a series of 
meetings, lectures, and various types of 
gatherings took place. 

The University of Utah, e: stablished 
as it was in the first year of our Terri- 
torial government, reflects one of the 
American ideals in regard to education. 
That is, that the State and its educa- 
tional institutions should grow up to- 
gether. The fact that this has occurred 
especially in many of our Western Siates, 
is responsible for America’s basic belief 
that democracy can only properly func- 
tion where there is a trained citizenry. 
Utah has never been without trained 
leaders as a result of her university. The 
university, in very deed, has been a light 
that shineth on a hill and has been the 
sun to the youth of Utah throughout the 
hundred years of our State’s and Terri- 
tory’s existence. 

During one of the meetings of the cen- 
tennial, Dr. H. L. Marshall, dean of the 
medical college, an alumnus of the cl 
of 1908, and a nationally recognized os 
er in his field of study and endeavor, on 
behalf of the faculty saluted the univer- 
sity on its one hundredth anniversary. 
Because of the State-wide and national 
interest in Utah’s centennial, I eet unan- 
imous consent that Dr. Marshall's re- 
marks be inserted in the ‘neal e of t 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrecorD, 
as follows: 

Governor Lee, Mr. President, and frienc 
the faculty salutes the university on its one 
hundredth anniversary. 

While affirming its own youth and vigor, 
this faculty in frankness acknowledges that 
it is almost as old as the university. But not 
quite so old, however. The institution was 
framed and fashioned 100 years ago toaa) 














But the snow of the following November had 
whitened the Wasatch before we the faculty 
was born. The “we” is used in the editorial 
for this was @ single, not a multiple 


sense, f 
birth, During the first semester there was 
only one of us; he was listed under the rather 
confusing academic title of Dr. Cyrus W. 
Collins, M. A. Have no misgivings, however; 


this faculty of one was directed and carefully 
supervised—as we are now—by 13 solicitous 
egents. 

} By the end of the fourth semester, we the 
faculty had multiplied to three. And then 
we did an unusual thing—for a faculty, a 
most astonishing thing—we disappeared. 
When the legislature cut $5,000 from the 
university's annual appropriation—i. e., 
changed the appropriation from $5,000 a year 
to zero—sensitive and naturally reticent, we 
vanished from shock. 

It took 15 years before there were any 
signs of quickening, and 2 years later, with 
John R. Park, M. D., officiating, we were born 
again. More durable and resistant this time, 
we grew steadily, but slowly, for 60 years. 


Lately, of course, we have expanded like an 
umbrella. According to current count, we 
number about 500. 

It is my personal good fortune to have 


been associated with the university as a 
student and as a teacher during one-half of 
its existence. Possibly my selection here 
today is due to realization that this situa- 
tion will not likely be duplicated at the next 
centennial celebration. 

In defense of my own youth, however, let 
me explain that half a century ago the uni- 
was @ very small college and also a 





versity 


sizable high school as well. Some of us were 
admitted in those days at a very tender age. 
I taught my first class in 1905, became a 
professor during my twenties, and have 


served under five presidents. Except during 
various leaves of absence, I have known all 
members of the faculty intimately—until the 


last few years. Now it is necessary for us 
to wear labels at our infrequent meetings. 

While the faculty has lost much of its inti- 
macy and perhaps some of its solidarity, it 
is now less provincial, and a more restless 
and competitive scholarship is evident—par- 


ticularly in the area of investigation and re- 

+h. The high tempo of the new college 
licine and the graduate school has 
andlepower to the night lights of the 
laboratories. 

In days when the faculty was small and 
intimate, questions both trivial and grave 
were debated in faculty meetings with elo- 
quence and oratory suggestive of the late 
Daniel Webster. One of the graver ques- 
tions, as I remember, was whether to wear or 
hot to wear the cap and gown on ceremonial 
Occasions like this. As sure as the butter- 
cu omed each springtime, that sub- 
ject was debated. 

Spearhead for the affirmative was George 
M. Marshall, professor of English, who point- 
ed out that the academic robe and tasseled 
hat ud bring to our callow halls an echo 

solemnity and dignity of the English 
For the negative, George Q. 
Cor nd Joshua Paul denounced the garb 

5 kish—smacking of popery and mo- 
t m. 

Through many years this issue raged, until 

| William G. Roylance calmly pointed 







cathedrals, 


‘so concealing. Adopting it, therefore, 
could easily save the price of a new suit or a 
" dress at every commencement. 

Our attire here today attests the per- 
‘ ness of the Roylance logic. 
Mr. President and friends of the university, 
is occasion calls for more than levity, or 
ion of that which now seems humor- 
In attempting to represent the faculty 
today, may I also presume, in some meas- 
to represent the faculty of yesterday— 

T. Kingsbury, James E. Talmadge, 
1B. Toronto, Joshua R. Paul, George Q, 


on 
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Coray, William G. Roylance, William M. Stew- 
art, George M. Marshall, Robert Lindsay Mc- 
Ghie, Benjamin Rogers Howell, Jacob Bolin, 
J. L. Gibson, Frederick W. Reynolds, and 
many many others whom I knew. 

In their name and in the name of the fac- 
ulty of today, we salute our 100-year-old uni- 
versity, and we pledge to it anew our loyalty 
and our effort. 





Fraternal Order of Eagles Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously commented on the Senate 
floor on the outstanding organization of 
which we in Wisconsin are particularly 
proud—the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
I discussed the great record of civic con- 
tributions of the FOE particularly in 
connection with emblem-day legislation 
which we in the Senate passed last year 
on May 23, and which has since been 
pending before the House Judiciary 
Committee. I had been glad to intro- 
duce the emblem day bill, Senate Joint 
Resolution 62, to honor on June 20 of 
each year the American Bald Eagle— 


-symbol of the FOE and symbol of our 


American Republic. In the House of 
Representatives, my colleague, the Hon- 
orable FrANK Keere, of Oshkosh, who 
has had a long and distinguished record 
of service in the fraternal order, spon- 
sored a companion measure. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles has liter- 
ally been in the vanguard of sponsoring 
a tremendous amount of social legisla- 
tion. Its magazine, Eagle, whose edi- 
torial offices I am proud to say are lo- 
cated in Milwaukee, has constantly 
brought to the attention of its devoted 
readership the frontiers still existing for 
social pioneering. It is fitting that the 
home of this editorial pioneering should 
be Milwaukee, which possesses the larg- 
est aerie in the world and which has as 
its headquarters a magnificent building 
with wonderful facilities. 

I have in my hand a copy of the Janu- 
ary 1950 issue of Eagle. On its very last 
page is a brief statement of belief and 
policy excerpted from the official com- 
mittee reports and resolutions adopted 
at recent Grand Aerie conventions. 
These excerpts indicate that the great 
pioneering crusade which led to work- 
men’s compensation, widows’ pensions, 
old-age security, and other safeguards, 
particularly for the low-income Ameri- 
can wage-earner, continues. While there 
might be differences of opinion in some 
quarters on some of the elements of the 
Eagle program, there has never been, 
and undoubtedly never will be, any dif- 
ference of opinion on the patriotic zeal, 
the humanitarian sympathy, the stir- 
ring enterprise of the FOE. 

We are proud of the Aeries of Wiscon- 
sin and of their members, and I ask 
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unanimous consent now that the ex- 
cerpts of their position, as stated in 
resolutions and reports, be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


In Tuts We BELIEVE 


We believe in the democratic way of life, 
where all can live and work and worship in 
freedom and security as befits the God-given 
dignity of man; that we best protect that 
way of life by positively presenting its ad- 
vantages and by buttressing the home and 
family as the bulwark of society against de- 
structive forces. 

We believe that there is no substitute for 
the protective guidance and influence of true, 
religious homes; that handicaps faced by 
parents and ciildren in large- and low-in- 
come families should be lessened; that the 
challenging task of guiding boys and girls 
toward good citizenship is everybody’s job. 

We believe that full employment, with jobs 
for all who are willing and able to work, 
should be the goal of industry, labor, agri- 
culture, and Government; that the annual 
wage is a practical and attainable economic 
objective; that out of a just division of the 
profits of industry will come a new recogni- 
tion of the role that management and labor 
must play in our society. 

We believe that social security must be 
extended to include all employed workers not 
now protected by an adequate retirement 
system; that all self-employed persons 
should have the opportunity to participate 
on a voluntary basis; that social-security 
benefits must be adequate to provide a de- 
cent standard of living, adjusted to meet 
violent fluctuations in living costs. 

We believe that handicapped persons are 
a good labor investment; that disabled war 
veterans are entitled to assistance and em- 
ployment; that victims of industrial acci- 
dents should be given training and guid- 
ance to help them help themselves. 

We believe that the threat of decreased 
income and increased expenses during peri- 
ods of ill health should be met by disability 
benefits similar to those provided for workers 
during time of unemployment; that wage 
earners be reimbursed for major medical, 
surgical, and hospital expenses on a sched- 
ule basis for the family unit; that the re- 
lationship of doctor and patient should be 
untouched, and no new relationship of Gov- 
ernment and medical practitioner created. 

We believe that people-to-people under- 
standing must be the basis for national prog- 
ress and international cooperation; that our 
military defenses must be adequate to back 
up our foreign policy and safeguard our na- 
tional security; that citizen interest in world 
affairs and support for the principles of lib- 
erty, truth, justice, and equality must be 
the foundation for enduring peace. 

We believe in democracy as a way of life, 
where rights and responsibility walk hand 
in hand, where the least well off among us 
shall find some measure of opportunity and 
security; where men are free to live as friends 
and neighbors and to work as partners for 
the common good. 





Unfair Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker. under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 































































































include the following editorial entitled 
“Unfair Legislation” from the Shrev 
port Times of March 15, 1950: . 
UNFAIR LEGISLATION 

In an effort to offset Post Office Depart- 
ment deficits created annually in large part 
through creaky, tangled, political and out- 
moded operational structure dating back to 
the ox team days, the House of Representa- 





tive passed a bill including hikes in 
the postage rates for large newspapers and 
most nationally circulated magazines. 

The bill now is pending in the Senate 
where it seems to be the intent to bring 
it to floor consideration without further 
committee hearings on the ground that the 
Senate, after committee hearings, previously 


passed a postal rate increase bill and that 
committee hearings would be mere repeti- 
tion. 

That is incorrect. Committee hearings 
certainly should be held on this measure, 
which is quite different in several major 
factors from the original Senate bill. The 
House bill is filled with discrimination in 
its provisions on second class postal rates 
for newspapers and magazines. The ulti- 
mate effect of this discrimination will be to 
increase the cost of circulation of large daily 
papers and most national magazines in rural 
areas. Thus the cost of distributing large 
newspapers with full coverage of neWs, en- 
tertainment, educational and/or other fea- 
tures to rural residents will be hiked by a 
special postal assessment from which smaller 
publications, lacking both the quantity and 
the quality of the larger publications, will be 
exempted. In addition to exemptions on 
smaller weekly and daily publications, the 
bill would exempt farm publications and 
also publications with a small proportion 
of advertising no matter how big they might 
be. 

Here are examples of the thoroughly un- 
fair and neediess discrimination in the 
House postal-rate bill as it affects second- 
class rates on publications: 

A weekly newspaper of 5,000 or less circu- 
lation is exempt from the rate increases but 
a weekly of 5,100 circulation must accept the 
hikes, while the very prosperous Country 
Gentleman and the Farm Journal, each with 
more than 1,000,000 circulation, also are ex- 
empt. So is the great Reader’s Digest, with 
its treme endous circulation—because less than 
5 percent of its content is advertising. 

The effect of these exemptions is to ex- 
clude from postal-rate increases 975 of the 
Nation’s 1,776 dailies, and 8,000 of the Na- 
tion’s 8,700 weeklies. 

In other words, the whole thing is com- 
parable to selling cosmetics at one price for 

londes and another for brunettes. 

The larger publications of the Nation are 
not objecting to an increase in postal rates. 
But, they do believe that any rate increase 
should be equitable all along the line and 
not set up in a manner to provide what 
amounts to a tax-paid subsidy for one group 
and special assessments for others. 

Under the present system, the larger daily 


newspapers do most of the work involved in 
distributing their issues by mail. In most 
instances, they deliver the publications, at 


their own expense, to rural post offices in 
their circulatory territory and the post office 
has only the job of redelivery along estab- 
lished rural routes. The cost of transporta- 
tion from city to city and of sorting at both 
ends of the journey does not fall under the 
Post Office Department, as with most other 
mail, but is carried by the publisher. 

The remedy for Post Office Department 
deficits does not rest with discriminatory 
postal-rate assessment of one group while 
granting special favors to another group. 

It rests, according to the Hoover Commis- 
sion task-force reports, in complete rejuve 
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nation and regeneration of operation of the 
Department, which now has virtually the 
same operational structure that was estab- 
lished in 1836—nearly 115 years ago. 

According to the Hoover Commission task- 
force reports, the Post Office Department 
has had no basic organizational change in 
that time, although just about every other 
organizational form in either Government 
or private business has changed completely. 
The reporis state that 80 percent of the mail- 
sorting operations could be performed more 
quickly with the help of mechanical de- 
vices—that it costs the Department (mean- 
ing us the taxpayers) 214 cents for every 
post card delivered—that 1,000,600,000 pieces 
of mail are carried free each year (including 
political documents for Congressmen now 
planning discriminatory rates on publica- 
tions)—that the Post Office Department is 
so loosely organized that it takes 58 separate 
congressional appropriations each year to 
operate it, ranging from $500 to $500,000,000 
each—that the Department actually subsi- 
dizes certain types of mail for far more than 
its books show and that no one actually 
knows how much tax money is paid out in 
subsidies to air lines, steamship lines, and 
other carriers. 

None of these things are attributed to op- 
erational personnel of the Department—from 
Postmaster General Donaldson on down. 
Their causes lie in the weak and toppling 
organizational structure. It is there that 
Congress—and Congress alone—can act. It 
is there it should act—not in setting up spe- 
cial penalties fcr one group of users of postal 
facilities and special favors for other groups. 
Under the House bill—as usual—the poor 
farmer will get it in the neck through higher 
rural mail increases or complete discon- 
tinuance of delivery by publications. En 
passant, who is going to pay for the recent 
coal miner increases? The mine companies 
or the consuming public? You guess. 





Address by Thomas R. Callahan, Member 
of Speakers’ Bureau, Archdiocesan 
Uxion of Holy Name Societies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


Or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very enlightening ad- 
dress delivered by Thomas R. Callahan, 
of Somerville, Mass., member of the 
speakers’ bureau of the Archdiocesan 
Union of Holy Name Societies, to the 
members of the Holy Name Society of St. 
Pius’ Roman Catholic Church, Lynn, 
Mass., on Sunday, March 12, 1850: 

Why are we here? 

Why is it necessary for you and me to dis- 
cuss the question of separation of church 
and state? 

Why are we, as a group of Catholic laymen, 
discussing a controversial issue which directly 
concerns the Catholic Church? 

The answer to these questions lies in the 
circumstance that the issue has been pub- 
licly raised by Protestant laymen, and it 
should be publicly answered by Catholic lay- 
men 

You and I know, as Catholics, that many 
questions concerning the relationship of our 








church to our Government are propounded 
to us in our daily association with those who 
are not members of our faith. We know too, 
that while some of these questions are asked 
in a spirit of honest inquiry, many times 
they are prompted by motives far less w orthy, 

We know also that some of the people who 
ask those questions have no direct contact 
with Catholic priests, and that many of them 
do not want such contact. Can you conceive 
of a more dangerous weapon, to be placed 
in the hands of those who are antagonistic 
to the Catholic Church, than the admission 
that, as individual Catholics, we are una able, 
without first obtaining the advice of a priest, 
to answer a simple question concerning the 
relationship between the Catholic Church 
as such, and that organization of our fellow 
citizens which we know as our Government? 

A current book, which is critical of the 
Catholic Church, is receiving considerable no. 
toriety. This book, which I will not further 
advertise by announcing its title, was the 
subject of a recent debate between a Catholic 
priest and the author of the book, which un- 
fortunately, is now going into its twelfth 
printing. In this book we find this state. 
ment: 

“Every Catholic is forbidden, in general, to 
explain or defend the truths of his faith 
publicly.” 

That was the man whom a consecrated 
Cathclic priest was obliged to answer in a 
public forum while you and I and other in- 
dolent Catholics sat comfortably in our 
homes watching the wrestling matches on the 
television, If you shall say to me that the 
priest did not have to debate with the au- 
thor, then I shall ask you are we, as intelli- 
gent Catholic laymen, going to permit these 
published attacks on our holy church, to re- 
main unchallenged while there is now pend- 
ing in the Legislature of this Commonweal! 
and in our national Congress, legislation the 
consideration, and the disposition, of which 
cannot help but he affected by such dis- 
torted concepts of the responsibilities 
Catholic laymen in our State and national 
Government. 

We are assembled here with the cor 
and approbation of the brilliant and mili- 
tant archbishop of this diocese because o: 
of the constitutional precepts of the found- 
ers of this country, which was originally in- 
tended as a shield for the protection of all 
religions, is now, through the forces 
bigotry and political expediency, bein; n 
verted into a sword, which is aimed directly 
at the heart of the Catholic Church. 

Reference to our history books will show 
that one of the results of the Revolutionary 

Var was a wave of bitter resentment a 
the Church of England, the Episcopal Chu 
the official church of our enemy during th 
war. 

A member of that church, James M 
by name, in order to defeat the possi) 
of that church, or any other one relig 
denomination, being recognized and main- 
tained as the official church of this c 
presented to a constitutional convention, t 
first amendment to the Constitution of t! 
United States; the first amendment provide 
and I quote: 

“Congress shall make no law respe 
the establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” 

There, my friends, is the only time the 
word “religion” appears in the Constitution 
of the United States. Let me repeat that ior 
emphasis, there is the only time the word 
“religion” appears in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The fourteenth amendment which had for 
its purpose the extension to the several 
States of the provisions of the first amend- 
ment which applied only to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, reads in its pertinent part as fole 
lows, and I quote: 

















N » shall make or enforce any law 
ich shall abridge the privileges or the im- 
a f citizens of the United States; nor 
l State deprive any person of life, 
iberty, or property without due process of 
ny to any person within its juris- 

equal protection of the laws.” 
u have before you the two consti- 
ution visions which we so often hear 
ed e enunciation of the doctrine of 

n of the church and state. 
“Can. 1e show you where, in those quo- 
n the Constitution of these United 
ays that a child going to attend 
| school may not ride in a school 
in the same direction and carrying 
ho attend a public school? Can 
w you in those portions of our 
Constitution any prohibition that 
1 school which relieves the State 
nendous financial burden of pro- 
cation for children shall have no 
k to that State, or to the Federal 
t, for financial assistance in its 
lischarge what is legally the obli- 
i each of the States and of the 
| Government? 
that we may know that we have 
( n to be concerned and that we are 
t fi rying “wolf” because of imaginary 
rer me read to you please, from the 
1 Pilot, issue of February 12, 1950: 


ETTS COMMISSION UPHOLDS LEGAL- 
ITY OF BUS PETITION 

y of an initiative petition aimed at 
1 State law which allows parochial 
private school pupils to ride on State- 
| busses was upheld here by the Mas- 

h ; State ballot law commission. 
In rejecting a protest by Chairman John 
’. Carr of the State Democratic committee, 
nission held unanimously that at 
required 20,000 of 21,183 signatures 

tion were valid. 

id an appeal to the State supreme 
urt against the commission ruling 
considered. Unless the court re- 
decision, Massachusetts voters will 
ue on the ballot in the November 





the reverse side of that news item 
the following item with a Washing- 
e, reading as follows: 
PENNY’ FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS, SAYS 
NEW BARDEN PROPOSAL 
a ‘GTON, February 9.—Representative 
HAM A. BARDEN, of North Carolina, took 
f the annual meeting here of 
and other Americans united for 
of church and state to unveil 
1950 model of his Federal aid-to- 
} ll. - « os 
resentative BARDEN, whose 1949 
used Nation-wide protest from 
also avowed that ‘not one penny’ 
| funds would go to parochial and 
e school pupils under the provi- 
his bill.” 
the Boston Globe issue of February 
we find the following: 
hse atmosphere that 
n at times, some Protestant 
1 yesterday demanded the legisla- 
nit voters to decide whether paro- 
1 pupils should continue to ride 
supported busses. 
lic doctrines and tactics of * * 
1 seeking to invalidate the proposed 
1 both came under fire during an 
earing on the issue at the State 





flared with 


mmittee member, Representative 
4. Donahue, Democrat, of Holyoke, 

1 that one speaker declare whether 
implying that parochial schools were 

A ican’ when the individual referred 


tholic Church’s doctrines as ‘au- 
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“I say that what they teach is un-Ameri- 
can replied the speaker, Carl Haartz, of 
Andover.” : 

Before we go any further, let us see just 
how un-American the instruction that 
parochial school children receive really is. 

(Mentions local boys from St. Pius.) 

Would Mr. Haartz and his playmates care 
to challenge the Americanism of those boys. 

Let us look a little closer at the un-Ameri- 
can activities of boys who attended parochial 
schools in the city of Lynn. 

The honor roll of St. Mary’s boys high 
school, Lynn, Mass., shows: 

John Perkins, class of 1935, killed in action. 

Myles Hannify, class of 1938, killed in 
action. 

Hugh Noonan, class of 1938, killed in action. 

Ralph Cormier, class of 1939, killed in 
action. 

Joseph Flynn, class of 1939, killed in action. 

Robert Riley, class of 1940, killed in action. 

In the class of 1935 there were 38 graduates, 
26 went into service. 

In the class of 1936 there were 40 graduates, 
22 went into service. 

In the class of 1937 there were 
ates, 19 went into service. 

In the class of 1938 there were 41 
38€ went into service. 

In the class of 1939 there were 46 graduates, 
32 went into service. 

At this point we have 203 parochial school 
graduates of which number, 135, or 66.5 per- 
cent, went to the defense of our Nation. 

Let us continue this analysis of the un- 
Americanism taught in parochial schools: 

In the class of 1940 there were 48 graduates, 
36 went into service. 

In the class of 1941 there were 62 graduates, 
48 went into service. 

In the class of 1942 there were 68 graduates, 
56 went into service. 

In the class of 1943 there were 87 graduates, 
57 went into service. 

In the class of 1944 there were 82 graduates, 
61 went into service. 

At this point we have 347 more graduates 
of parochial schools of which number 258, 
or 74.3 percent, went to the defense of our 
Nation. 

Hurling facts such as these back into the 
teeth of those who calumniate our parochial 
school system is not a job for the priest alone. 
It is your job and the job of every intelligent 
Catholic layman. 

In the Boston Post issue of January 31, 
1950, we find the following: 

“Attorney Thomas W. Vinson, of Winches- 
ter, a former Republican Member of the 
House and a supporter of the Batcheller pe- 
tition which would bar parochial school chil- 
dren from riding free on school busses, 
©... 9. -a ‘The issue © © © ig 
whether public money shall be used for the 
benefit of private institutions. It is going 
further than anybody ever dreamed of. It 
opens the door not only to free transporta- 
tion, but to supplying rubbers to youngsters 
so they won’t get their feet wet, free text- 
books, lunches, and for everything else pa- 
rochial-school officials want the public to pay 
a 

So the boys want to play on a dollars-and- 
cents basis. O. K. Let’s play it their way: 

Suppose tomorrow morning Father O’Kane 
should say to Sister Mercita, “Take the 295 
pupils from our parochial school down to 
the school committee for the city of Lynn 
and tell them that I have found another use 
for the school building and that, since the 
parents of all of these children are paying 
taxes in the city of Lynn, it is up to the 
school committee to arrange for their educa- 
tion in the Lynn public schools, as they are 
legally bound to do.” Then the pastor of St. 
Jean Baptiste should send down to the school 
committee the 362 pupils of his elementary 
school and the 157 pupils in his high school 


38 gradu- 


graduates, 
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and the pastor of St. Joseph’s should send 
down his 773 pupils in his elementary school, 
and the pastor of St. Mary’s should send down 
the 1,000 pupils in his high school and the 
996 pupils in his elementary school, and the 
pastor of St. Michael’s should send down his 
328 pupils and the pastor of the Sacred Heart 
Parish should send down his 400 pupils. Add 
up the cost of educating these 4,563 children 
in the public schools, Mr. Vinson, and see 
how many pairs of rubbers that sum will 
buy. 

In the year 1949 it cost the cities and towns 
of Massachusetts for public schools $113,- 
300,662, toward this sum the State paid to 
the cities and towns, in reimbursement, $17,- 
293,603.59, of which the sum of $1,485,070.86 
represented reimbursement for bus trans- 
portation provided school children. That 
same bus transportation on which it now 
appears likely you will be called upon to 
vote in the next general election in this 
State. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
the number of children attending parochial 
schools during the year 1948 was 162,741. 
The Massachusetts Department of Education 
has set the cost of educating a child in the 
public schools as $191.46 per pupil. That is 
what the State is willing to pay for a State 
ward. 

Multiplying the number of pupils attend- 
ing parochial schools by the per capita fig- 
ure provided by the State we find that in 
this Commonwealth alone during 1 year 
there was saved to the taxpayers through 
the maintenance of parochial schools the 
sum of $33,069,162.66. I wish you would try 
to keep that figure in mind when someone 
asks you how or why they should vote on 
the bus referendum which, so far as we 
know now, will appear on the ballot at the 
next State election. 

Remember that figure, #33,069,162.66. 

And now let us bring that figuring a little 
closer to home: I am informed that the esti- 
mated annual cost of educating a child in 
the public schools of the city of Lynn i 
as follows: Elementary $178 and high school 
$312. 

In this parish 295 pupils attend St. Pius’ 
Elementary School. If we multiply the 
number of those pupils by the per capita 
figure of $178. We arrive at a figure of 
$52,510. 

If we engage in the same multiplication 
with regard to the 3,409 pupils enrolled in 
the seven elementary parochial schools in 
Lynn and the 1,153 pupils enrolled in the 
parochial high schools in this city, the 
mathematical result will be elementary 
schools $606,802 and high schools $359,736 





These two figures combined will show 
that the Catholic Church in this city is sav- 
ing the city of Lynn, and in turn the tax- 
payers of the State of Massachusetts, the 


sum of $1,019,983 every year by maintaining 
parochial t the personal expen 
of the members of the several parishes 

It has been suggested to me that my fig- 
ures may be inflated. In a spirit of fairness 


SCnooiIs 2 


let us consider their argument in that re- 
gard: In general it goes substantially like 
this: 


nl 


In Lynn we have some classrooms whi 
could take care of additional pupils and in 


other instances we have empty classrooms 
and all that is necessary is a teacher. The 
increase in numbers of students in a sch 

does not necessarily increase the cost to the 






city by $178 because there r 
seats in certain rooms to which these addi- 
tions may be assigned. 


In other words, the cost per pupil does 
not increase by $178 unl I 0 Va- 
cancy in any room assigned to a certain 
grade. If, however, a new r 1 has to be 
newly opened, then $178 may be the proper 
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cost, but as soon as it is 50-perceont filled 
this cost does not increase because any addi- 
tional pupil uses the same teacher, room and 
supplies 
Couceding for purposes of this discussion, 
that there may be some merit in this argu- 
ment, would it stand up if tomorrow morn- 
ing the city cf Lynn was required to provide 
school buildings, teachers and equipment for 
3 pupils now attending parochial 
this city? 
i nal scale the sum so saved by 
intenance of parochial schools is in 
i $200,000,000,000 and the capital out- 
lildings and equipment is in excess 
10,C00,0C0. 
tholic Church has at no time in the 
id dces not How, insist that parochial 
be supported by the Federal Govern- 
The Catholic parents in this country 
lling, as always, to contribute by the 
of taxes, to the support and main- 
> of public schools, while at the same 
re paying additional money out of 
ts, in order that they may 
xercise their Gcd-given privi- 
onstitutional prerogative, and 
n legal right, to send their 
» a school of their own choosing. 
he Federal aid which it is expected shall 
be extended by our Federal Government to 
all school chilren of America may be set out 
in a fey mple sentences: 
First. Bus transportation to and from 
hool they may be attending. 
Pericdic medical examinations. 
1. Text books. 
Berden bill as originally presented to 
ress contemplated that $300,000,C00 
be paid to the several States for Fed- 
aid to education. 
have seen from recent newspaper 
item pponents of the Barden bill insist 
that it should contain a proviso that not one 
dollar should be spent for bus transportation, 
medica! examinations, or textbooks for those 
children who are attending parochial schools, 
such a payment, so they say, would 
be an indirect contribution to the support 
and maintenance of the Catholic Church, as 
such, and yuld therefore be in violation of 
the first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United Siates. 
told that a child who attends a 
school may not ride in a school bus 
», under Federal aid, the bus would be 
tained in part by Federal funds, and 
such bus should bring a child to a 
1 school the Federal Government 
i thereby be helping the Catholic 
Church, which action, so they say, would be 
unconstitutional and in violation of the so- 
called principle of separation of church and 


state. 


because 


ame child walks to a parochial 

must use the sidewalk. Is there, 

or town of any State in these 

es, a sidewalk on any one of the 

reets of any community which 

een paid for in whole or in part by 

unds made available under the ERA 

he WPA programs? Have you ever seen 

liceman order a parochial-school child 
cff a sidewalk? 

ision by the Supreme Court of 

States in the Everson case (G67 

4, Feb. 15, 1947) Mr. Justice Jack- 

mitted that if a parochial school 

tch fire, a fireman, paid from public 

uld save those children from the 

uilding which is, admittedly, owned 

ined by, and for, the Catholic 

Common sense will tell us that the 

nder those circumstances, would 

ng the Catholic Church, as such. 

performing a humane act, in 

of the public welfare, for the 

od of all school children, and 

ely what the proponents of 

parochial-school children are 


asking the Federal Government todo. That 
is, to make available to all schcol children, 
public and pzrochial, whatever money is ap- 
propriated as Federal aid for the health and 
welfare of all of the school children of 
America. 

There is abundant procf that those who 
would deprive a schcol child of such aid, 
simply because tke chiid aitends a parcchial 
school, do not want to approach this ques- 
tion in a sane, logical, sympathetic manner. 

If they would stop imitating the cstrich 
and would withdraw their eyes, and their 
minds, from beneath the sands of bigotry 
and prejudice, they would see that the Fed- 
eral Government, on many occasions, has 
actually paid money to Catholic schools <nd 
colleges. 

Ever since the inception of our Govern- 
ment, and more particularly during time of 
war, the Federal Government has provided 
chaplains to care for the spiritual needs of 
the men in the Army and Navy. The Gov- 
ernment has not only provided these chap- 
lains with food, lodging, and transportation, 
cut in addition they have paid each one of 
them a salary as a commissioned cfficer in the 
armed forces. Do you doubt, for one mo- 
ment, that those people who now so vigor- 
ously challenge the proposed Federal aid to 
little school children are not fully aware that 
the money so paid to Catholic chaplains 
found its way into the treasury of the Cath- 
olic Church, and that they also know, in the 
case of those priests who are members of 
religious orders, and who have taken a vow 
of poverty, that the entire sum so paid, after 
deducting their ordinary personal expenses, 
was turned over, by them, to the head of their 
particular religious order. 

Have you ever heard anyone challenge the 
constitutionality of a chaplain in the armed 
forc2s? 

When, in 1935, there was widespread un- 
cmployment and restlessness and cur Na- 
ticn found itself with 3,000,000 young peo- 
ple between the ages of 16 and 25 on the re- 
lief rolls, did not the Federal Government 
cay to more than 600,000 of those young peo- 
ple, enroll yourself in the National Youth 
Administration, go to any school ycu choose, 
obtain part-time employment in that school, 
and we will pay your tuition whether the 
school ycu may select is Prctestant, or Cath- 
olic, or nonsectarian, 

Have you ever heard anyone challenge the 
constitutionality of the National Youth Ad- 
ministraticn? 

And now let us see if we can make the 
comparison a little more direct. The Fed- 
eral Legislative Recrganization Act of 1946 
provided in section 243-a that the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives should arrange with the 
board of education in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the education of the young boys 
who act as pages, messengers, in both of the 
Houses of Congress. Let me read, please, 
and I quote: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
cections (a) and (b) said page or pages may 
elect to attend a private or parochial school 
of their own choice: Provided, however, That 
such private or parochial school shall be re- 
imbursed by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives only in the same amount as 
would be paid if the page or pages were at- 
tending a public school under the provisions 
of paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section.” 

Can anyone show you a more direct contri- 
bution to the support and maintenance of a 
parochial school? No one has ever ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of the Federal 

egislative Reorganization Act, 

And today tens of thousands of veterans 
of World War II are being educated at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Government under the 
so-called GI bill of rights, in schools of their 
very own choosing, Protestant and Catholic, 
including those conducted by Catholic re- 
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ligious teaching crders. Have you ever heard 
of anyone challenging the constitutionality 
of the GI bill? ; 

Perhaps some of our Protestant brethren 
are not wholly convinced of the adequacy of 
the education which is made available jp 
parechial schools. Let me submit to yoy 
please, the opinions of a leading American 
figure concerning the relative merits of the 
public schcols, and also the inherent char. 
acter of parochial schools: 

In a mescage to the National Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges, an interdenomi- 
national association, the then President 
Franklin Delano Rocsevelt had this to 5 
and I quote: 

“If the Catholic schools prepare youth for 
better citizenship; if our country will be im. 
mensely benefited by a character formation 
built on the eternal principles of religion and 
morality, then they are rendering a public 
service, and since these schools are not oper. 
ated for profit, they are in reality public 
schools.” 

My friends, I believe, as you do, that Christ 
told Peter that He had founded his church 
upon a rock, and that the gates of hell should 
not prevail against it. 

I also believe, as you do, that the jugger- 


ay, 


against that rock for more than 1,500 years, 

I also know, as you do, that the process of 
the friction of the metal of prejudice against 
the rock of eternal truth causes the sparks 
of controversy to shoot forth. In today’s 
discussion I have attempted to capture one 
of those sparks. Through intelligent discus- 
sion that spark of prejudice can be converted 
into a flame with which we can bring the 
light of our own faith to those who are still 
lost in the darkness of misunderstanding 
and intolerance, until ultimately there will 
shine forth the eternal truth of God's jus- 
tice and of his plans for the welfare of all 
mankind. 

If each one of you will try, as I have tried 
by reading Catholic books and magazines, to 
equip vourself for the battle that lies ahead 
the battle against bigotry and misunder- 
standing, we will then be able to ansv 
questions concerning the manner in which, 
and the purpose for which, we devote o 
efforts to the betterment of our Nation and 
the glory of our God. If each one of us will 
make a sincere efiort to do this, then we will 
indeed be paying homage to Him in wh 
holy name we have banded ourselves tog 


Unification, Not Duplication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, there seems to be a misconcep- 
tion in some quarters with respect to the 
role assigned to the Coast Guard in time 
of war. 

One of the most important missions 
of the Coast Guard, under present plans, 
has to do with harbor protection, and 1s 
in no sense a duplication of any Jo) 
given to the Navy. It would indeed be 
unfortunate were this mistaken idea to 
result in curtailing appropriations for 
the program for training Coast Guard 
Reserves. In the hurried expansion that 
would be incident to any real emergency 
the Coast Guard would have immediate 



























































































f trained Reserves, just as would 


the other armed services. 
Mr. Speaker, I include herewith part 
f an illuminating article on this subject 





»y John G. Norris that appeared in to- 
iay’s Washington Post: 

Ss | military experts recently have 
igainst the danger of a Communist 
ipping atomic bombs into United 
rbors, or of subversive forces de- 
ships and piers by setting fires or 
otage activity. 
vernment agency charged with port 
is the Coast Guard—a Treasury De- 

rtm force which becomes part of the 

Navy in wartime. But active Coast Guard 

1 and boats assigned to such work 

rely adequate for normal peacetime 
ntrol. 

T swer emergency needs and give some 

rot n against the tramp steamer-sabo- 

hreat, the Nation’s war plans rely on 
1 trained Coast Guard Reserve ready. 
h Federal law provides for such 
, and some 4,000 officers and 500 
men are on the rolls, the force has 

eived any funds for training. 

he President’s budget calls for spending 

) for initiating a Coast Guard Re- 
ning program. Training of 1,900 
id 6,000 men is planned, the bulk of 
uld be assigned to port security 
Ultimately an Organized Reserve of 

icers and 26,645 men is desired. 
strong support of the proposal 
» Department of Defense, however, 
money was knocked out by the House 
Appropriations Committee. The movement 
re the funds will be backed by some 
; of the group, as well as members 

House Armed Services Committee. 
“The proposed reactivation of the Coast 
rd Reserves is a matter of strong con- 
the Department of Defense,” states 
y Louis Johnson. 

It is vital to national defense that a mod- 
highly trained force be in being to 
ibotage, supervise explosives loading, 

water-front fires and explosions, 
1 the identity of water-front person- 
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ral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of 
)perations, in a recent letter to Sena- 
ry P. Cain, Republican, of Washing- 
phasized that the Coast Guard Re- 
raining program did not duplicate 
now being given to the Naval Re- 





While the Navy and its Reserve have a 
defense function, as reported in the 
ton Post yesterday, under a division 

the Navy handles antisubmarine 
ectronic devices, etc., to prevent 
craft from sneaking into harbors, 
Coast Guard the job of protection 
ubversive activity of ships and per- 
vfully permitted to enter. 


Another Industry Protests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
¥ hich I made on March 27, 1950, and an 
editorial from the Bridgeport Telegram 
of Bridgeport, Conn., dated March 27, 


adv 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN Davis 
LopGE, MEMEER OF CONGRESS, FourRTH DIs- 
TRICT, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, CONN., ON MARCH 
27, 1950, WirH RESPECT TO THE IMPORTATION 
or Hats AND Hat Bopies From ABROAD 


Once again the policies of the Democrat 
administration are resulting in dire economic 
distress in New England. 

A short time ago, the administration spon- 
sored the move of the Chance Vought Air- 
craft plant at Stratford to Dallas, Tex. This 
has resulted in widespread unemployment 
and displacement of Connecticut workers. 

Now, the welfare of our hat makers in Dan- 
bury and in Norwalk is being seriously threat- 
ened by the import of hats and hat bodies 
from abroad. 

This matter demands immediate attention 
on the part of responsible officials in the De- 
partment of State. The Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, as well as the Tariff 
Commission, should take action without 
delay. 

It is impossible for American industry and 
labor to compete in a market flooded with 
goods manufactured in iron curtain countries 
with slave labor. Moreover it is not in our 
national interest. 

The situation facing our domestic hat in- 
dustry is cause for grave alarm. In the light 
of these conditions it is particularly to be 
regretted that the Eighty-first Congress elim- 
inated the peril-point clause in the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. 

There is no excuse for prejudicing Ameri- 
can industry and the working men and 
women of our country in order to provide 
dollars for iron-curtain countries. We can- 
not base a successful foreign policy upon any 
proposition which calls for helping our self- 
styled enemies in the great east-west con- 
flict in which we are involved. Surely there 
is no obligation to provide dollars to those 
who are seeking to destroy us. This is a self- 
defeating policy which we can ill afford. 

If we are to continue aid to Europe, a 
strong and healthy American economy is an 
essential pillar not only of our national secu- 
rity but of world peace. 

An immediate solution is necessary if Con- 
necticut workers are to be protected and em- 
ployment opportunities continued. 

I shall continue my efforts to expedite ac- 
tion on this matter. I shall insist that ap- 
propriate officials of the Department of State 
and of the Tariff Commission take the steps 
which are necessary to protect our own citi- 
zens from such cut-throat competition. 





[From the Bridgeport Telegram March 27, 
1950] 
ANOTHER INDUSTRY PROTESTS 


The domestic hat industry, following a 
tremendous increase in importations from 
the Communist satellite, Czechoslovakia, has 
entered a vigorous protest with the Govern- 
ment against the effects of reciprocal-trade 
agreements. The Federal Tariff Commission 
has promised an inquiry into the situation, 
although some Government spokesmen have 
been credited with giving the absurd advice 
that Norwalk and Danbury hatters “should 
learn another trade.” 

The hat industry is not the only industry 
affected by imports from the iron-curtain 
country. The New England Shoe and Leather 
Association has asked the Treasury Depart- 
ment to investigate the importation of cheap 
shoes from Czechoslovakia, estimating that 
& million pairs may be imported this year, to 
the detriment of American manufacturers 
and workers. 

In January alone, 58,000 pairs of women’s 
shoes, equal to more than half the importa- 
tions of 1949, came into the United States. 
The lowest price of a Czech shoe, compared 
with similar American-made footwear, the 
Treasury has been informed, is a sandal 
priced at $1.20, to retail at $1.95 to $2 a pair. 
The comparable American-made shoe would 
sell at $4 the pair. 
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It is o'svious that United States manufac- 
turers and shoe workers cannot compete with 
such products. It is equally obvious that 
something must be done to remedy a situa- 
tion which is so detrimental to American 
industry. It will not solve any part of the 
problem either, if administration officials tell 
the shoe workers to go and learn another 
trade. New England shoe workers, like the 
hatters in Danburv and Norwalk, have been 
employed in their industries too long to 
start looking for different occupations, 

Shirt makers are also beginning to worry 
about imports. They say they are not yet 
alarmed, but they don't like the prospects. 
While only 1,6v0 dozen Japanese shirts have 
come in, which can be sold for between 88 
and 98 cents apiece, United States manufac- 
turers fear the effects of a deluge of such 
cheaply made products in the domestic 
market. 

The situation is serious and cannot be 
brushed off by Washington officialdom. “Go 
learn a new trade” is by no means the answer 
to the import problem. 





Extension of Borrowing Power of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very glad to have the opportunity of in- 
serting an excellent editorial from the 
Olean (N. Y.) Times-Herald of March 24, 
referring to the unanswerable arguments 
made by our colleague, the Honorable 
KENNETH B. KEatTING, on the floor of the 
House during the consideration of the 
extension of borrowing power by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This 
editorial emphasizes the indefensible 
situation in which the House found it- 
self when it approved a conference re- 
port containing provisions identical with 
the measures introduced by Mr. Keart- 
ING, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. HucuH D. Scotr, JR., 
and myself, and then reversed its position 
within a few short hours upon the spe- 
cious and untenable argument that these 
bills were loosely drawn and badly word- 
ed. Coming, as it did, from the gentle- 
man whose committee had framed the 
conference report and who had support- 
ed vigorously the identical language tak- 
en from section 416 of the Agriculture 
Act of 1949, it had a most hollow ring. 
It is regrettable indeed that so many of 
our colleagues seem to have forgotten the 
action they took earlier that afternoon 
and permitted themselves to be maneu- 
vered into this illogical position. 

Our colleague from New York has been 
consistently urging prompt remedial ac- 
tion and I am sure that his logical and 
common sense arguments will eventually 
prevail in this body. It is gratifying in- 
deed that a newspaper in New York 
should clearly recognize the mess in 
which we find ourselves and come to the 
support of a solution which cannot be 
ignored indefinitely. The appalling 
waste, not only of the taxpayers’ hard- 
earned money, but of wholesome food, 
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will sooner or later become apparent to 
the people of America. This is particu- 
larly so since many More newspapers 
have analyzed this situation and have 
written strong editorials demanding ac- 
tion. There have been a series of strik- 
ing cartoons published throughout the 
country which should have excellent ef- 
fect. I only hope that more and more 
newspapers will lend their support to a 
solution of this matter and will join in 
creating an overwhelming public demand 
for action. I suggest that if the readers 
of these newspapers would take it upon 
themselves to send messages to the Pres- 
ident at Key West, insisting upon his 
action under existing law, he Could not 
continue to ignore the situation or resist 
the overwhelming public demand for ac- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 

STILL ANOTHER PHASE 
ite to spoil your evening completely; 
but while we are on the subect of surplus 
farm crops you might just as well absorb 
another phase of the matter, which was de- 
scribed in detail to the House Agriculture 
Committee this week by Representative Ken- 
NETH B. KeatTinoc, of Rochester, N. Y. 

We all recognize, of course, that the sur- 
plus foods bought by the Government have 
cost not only millions but billions of the 
public’s money, and have also had the effect 
of compelling the public to pay more for 
their eats than otherwise would have been 
the case 

What most of us may have never even 
thought of, but on which Representative 
KEATING dwelt most effectively, is the fact 
that the carrying charges on these surplus 
foods purchased by the Government, and 
which are now in storage, are costing the 
American taxpayers $400 each minute of 
every 24 hours. 

“These charges,” the Rochester legislator 
declared to his colleagues, “include storage, 
insurance, transportation, and handling, 
and they constitute a staggering percentage 
of our present outlay for supporting agricul- 
tural prices. 

“They amount to $105,000,000 for just the 
first 6 months of this fiscal year—the period 
from July 1 last to December 31, 1949. 

“That means $25,000 an hour, or $400 a 
minute; and I understand that these car- 
rying charges are running at an even higher 
rate now.” 

Representative KEATING happened to be 
speaking in support of identical hills intro- 
duced by himself and Representatives JOHN 
W. HESELTON, of Massachusetts, and ROBERT 
J. CorBett and HucGH D. Scort, Jr., both of 
Pennsylvania. 

These measures would authorize the Gov- 
ernment to pay transportation costs for all 
surplus foods delivered to welfare agencies. 

Mr. KEATING pointed out that the confer- 
ence report on cotton-peanut acreage in- 
cluded a provision authorizing such payments 
on surplus potatoes. The new package ap- 
propriations bill, he added, also authorizes 
transportation to public agencies. 

And he contended that the provision 
should be extended to apply to private and 
internati agencies and to nonprofit hos- 
pitals. 

We « 

Every 
these s 


We'dh 


ially agree with him. 
ort 


should be made to unload 
is foods to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and thus save storage charges on 
the one hand or dumping on the other. 

In the meantime, it won't do any of us any 
harm to realize just how costly this whole, 
inefficient set-up is—and why it is that Fed- 
eral taxation, direct and hidden, is so high 
rdensome to the rank and file of 


and bi 
American citizens. 


Socialized Medicine: What It Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
I have prepared for broadcast on the 
subject Socialized Medicine—What It 
Means. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Re&c- 
ORD, as follows: 

SocIALIZED MEDICINE—WuHaAtT IT MEANS 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE FOR YOU 


Socialized medicine may be a term of un- 
certain meaning to some of my Idaho con- 
stituents. Briefly, under socialized medicine, 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and hospitals would 
be employed or managed by the Government. 
You, as a citizen, would obtain all of your 
medical and dental service from the Govern- 
ment and you would pay for that service in 
some way whether you need it or not. Right 
now you select your own doctor or hospital 
and you pay for services rendered. 

That complete choice of doctors would not 
continue under socialized medicine. Every 
citizen or patient would tend to lose his 
identity and become asnumber. The doctor 
would work more for the Government and 
less for the patient. Red tape and delays 
would increase. Doctors would tend to lose 
that personal interest in patients. They 
would work by the hour instead of for the 
patient, and, under socialized medicine, the 
incentive for research and improved medical 
service would greatly diminish. The Fair 
Dealers advocate socialized medicine mainly 
as a means of providing them more control 
over the people. They are concerned only 
with obtaining control of the people by 
means of socialized medicine, and, to me, 
such deceit and intent are not a new deal 
or a fair deal, but a raw deal. 

But let us look into the history of social- 
ized medicine. Where did the idea come 
from and why is it advocated at all? Why 
is the present administration of your Gov- 
ernment so anxious to thrust socialized med- 
icine upon the American people? I shall give 
you some information about this problem 
and let you decide for yourself whether or 
not you want socialized medicine in Idaho. 


WHERE IT CAME FROM 


Following the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
Lenin, the father and founder of modern 
communism, set up in Russia a welfare 
scheme to which he gave the name social- 
ized medicine. He considered this program 
of such great importance that he called it 
the keystone of the Socialist state. 

Perhaps it may be somewhat confusing to 
find that the father of communism claimed 
his political schemes were socialistic, but 
communism and socialism have always had 
similar aims and purposes. The Socialists 
and the Communists both want government 
ownership and complete control of all means 
of production, distribution, and communica- 
tion. The Socialists seek to gain these ends 
by a so-called process of nationalization 
based on elections and ballots, while the 
Communists take the more direct method of 
bullets and bayonets in order to carry out 
the communization of any country. In 
either system the citizen ends up as the 
property and the slave of the state. 
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Both Socialists and Communists conceg) 
their real purposes by talking in terms of 
“public welfare,” “planned economy,” ang 
“social security.” These words do not have 
the unpleasant meanings that are attache 
to socialism and communism. But no one 
need be deceived about any scheme which 
looks to Federal ownership or Federal con. 
trol of the resources, industries, farms, 
homes, and lives of the people in any State 
of our Union. Such a scheme inevitably 
involves either socialism or communism. 

Having in mind the common aims and pur- 
poses of these two political systems, you can 
see why Lenin considered himself a Socialist, 
why he named his most important scheme 
socialized medicine, why the Russian Com. 
munists call themselves Socialists, and why 
Russia itself is officially named the “Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

Returning to the subject of socialized 
medicine, I want to point out that as long 
ago as 1930 one of the present Communist 
leaders, named Dmitri Manuilsky, said to the 
Communist Congress of Moscow: 

“In the United States, for instance, the 
Communists must launch a powerful move- 
ment for social insurance. They must place 
themselves at the head of this movement and 
lead it to victory.” 


HOW IT SPREAD 


Since 1930 the red tide of communism has 
swept over Europe, then into Britain, and 
finally across the Atlantic to North and South 
America. Five years ago the Communists 
allied themselves with British Socialists and 
Laborites to defeat Winston Churchill and 
win political control of the United Kingdom 
Since then Britain has been ruled by the 
Communist Socialist-Labor Government of 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee. Between 
1945 and 1950 the British Empire has been 
liquidated and nearly everything for which 
millions of Englishmen spent billions of 
dollars in the last 350 years has been de- 
stroyed. The national economy of Great 
Britain is now dangerously near complete 
ruin; but what is worse, informed British 
opinion predicts that the people may accept 
complete communization, including pure 
paganism in place of Christianity. 

Long ago in one country after another 
the Communists and their fellow travelers 
launched a powerful movement for socialized 
medicine, or compulsory health insurance. 
In July 1948 the process of socialization by 
an act to nationalize medicine became et- 
fective in Great Britain; and here in America 
we now have a bill pending in Congress which 
closely follows the British socialistic pattern. 
This bill is named for Senator Murray, of 
Montana, and Representative DINGELL, of 
Michigan, as they are two of its sponsors. 5 
when you hear of the Murray-Dingell bill 
you will know that it provides for socialized 
medicine, or compulsory health insurance. 


POWER OVER PEOPLE 


There is an old saying that the human 
hunger for power is like a cannibal whose 
appetite is never satisfied. It is a sober fact 
that our bureaucrats in Washington are 
always reaching for more and more power 
over the industry, the business, the agricul- 
ture, the resources, and the people of the 
United States. If the Murray-Dingell bill 
becomes a law, the Federal Security Admin- 
istration will carry out its provisions, and in 
so doing this agency of our Federal Govern 
ment will inevitably exert a large measure 
of control over your home, your occupation, 
your life, your living, and the lives of those 
you love. 

The socialized-medicine program will com- 
pel practically all salary and wage earners to 
allow deductions from their pay checks and 
wages; and employers will also have to con- 
tribute their share to the support of another 
army of Federal workers who will be put on 
the pay roll. No official figures as te the cost 








latest socialistic scheme are available, 
alth unofficial estimates fix the figure at 
¢15.000,000,000 a year. Pay-roll deductions 
and employer contributions may, possibly, 
veoduce about $6,000,000,000 of the required 
but this leaves an estimated annual 
f some $9,000,000,000 to be made up by 
sti our taxes again. Those who think 
hey are going to get something for nothing 
in socialized medicine are going to have an 
» experience, 

WHAT IT COSTS 


The socialized medicine or compulsory 
urance program in Great Britain 





nroduc 





he 
has cost twice the amount of money esti- 
mated for it, and it has been a fraud and 
a f Hundreds of bald-headed men 


en able to get wigs for nothing; 
: of old folks have obtained ill- 
fitting s of fi lse teeth, as well as spec- 
tacles, supposedly free. Then, too, more 
nds of people with minor ailments or 
nary ills have been given medical at- 
tention and pounds of free pills they prob- 
bly did not need. But those who have been 
or who have been: seriously sick 
ve been unable to obtain prompt or ade- 
rgical, hospital, and other services. 
American reporters who Visited Britain 
and surveyed the situation found that in- 
jured and dangerously ill persons, as well 
as those who needed surgery, have had to 
wait for weeks, or even as long as 15 months 
dical care. British doctors, nurses, 
lentists are so overworked that they 
npt to serve each Office patient in 4 or 
5 utes and each home call in 10. The 
human body, however, is far too complicated 
to be repaired by such crude or careless 
efforts. The tragic increase in British deaths 
I 
t 
f 





yas therefore been the result of neglect, and 
! ior medical care given to the sick 
nd suffering. 

SOMETHING FOR NOTHING? 

Many British doctors, dentists, and spe- 
cialists refused to join in the socialization 
of medicine, and some hospitals made the 
same decision. A like condition will occur 
here if the Murray-Dingell bill ever becomes 
law; and if your doctor, dentist, or hospital 
is one of those who are wise enough to stay 
out of this program, you will probably not be 
able to obtain their services under the so- 
cialized-medicine scheme. You may still 
have the free choice of a doctor, dentist, or 
hospital that the Murray-Dingell bill prom- 
ises you, but you will pay double for medical, 
hospital, and dental services, because the 
regular deductions will continue to be made 
from your salary or wages, even though you 
pay your own privately employed doctor, 
dentist, or hospital. This is just what is 
being done in England by all who can af- 
ford good medical services. The British now 
know that they cannot obtain high-quality 
care at bargain-basement prices. 

Our leading doctors have warned us, just 
as the doctors in Britain warned the people 
there, that schemes of compulsory health 
insurance, or socialized medicine, will ruin 
the standards and the quality of medical and 
dental care. The predictions of the British 
doctors have already come true; and a like 
disaster for us can be seen in the similarity 
ol the provisions contained in the British act 
and our Murray-Dingell bill. 


WE HAVE BEST MEDICAL CARE 


We now have the best system of medical 
care in the world. There are some 56,000,000 






American citizens who have voluntarily pro- 
vided themselves with prepaid hospitaliza- 
tion. About 28,000,000 have surgical bene- 
fits in advance of any actual need, and 13,- 
000,000 have obtained extra medical care be- 
yond hospitalization and surgery. Group in- 
surance and other plans give health insur- 
alice protection to more than 62,000,000 of 


Us and this number is constantly increasing. 
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In the industrial field medical care is pro- 
vided for more than 30,000,000 American 
workers, and this service includes doctors, 
nurses, and other experts in some 18,000 
factories. We have State, county, and city 
hospitals that are staffed with doctors, nurses, 
and other personnel. Church and nonprofit 
hospitals, as well as those operated for 
profit, must be added to the available hos- 
pital facilities. We have more than 170,000 
physicians, 45,000 specialists, 93,000 dentists, 
and 400,000 nurses. 

This information does not give a complete 
pi ture of our resources and facilities for 
medical care, but I offer them in response 
to the propaganda of falsehoods and half- 
truths with which the Communists, So- 
cialists, radicals, and others have flooded the 
country. 

American medicine is based on freedom 
and private enterprise, and so possesses all 
the vigor and vitality that competition, am- 
bition, and human hope give to human af- 
fairs. The slavery of socialized medicine 
has not produced in Russia a system that 
can compare with ours; but in less than 2 
years, socialism has wrecked and ruined the 
practice of medicine, surgery, and dentistry 
in Great Britain. 

THINK IT OVER 


Your future health and freedom, and even 
your life, will eventually depend upon the 
quality of medical care available to you. I 
am most anxious that you decide whether 
you want a free system of medicine, such 
as we now have, or socialized medicine with 
its destroyed freedoms and its medical mo- 
nopoly in the hands of the Federal bureau- 
crats. 

That is the picture of socialized medicine. 
But perhaps there is another side to the 
problem. I have heard much of it. Before 
New Zealand and Australia threw their so- 
cialistic governments overboard, we heard 
lavish praise of socialized medicine in those 
countries. But the fact that the citizens of 
these countries have tried and discarded 
these schemes should make us think care- 
fully before accepting the socialized-medi- 
cine program now being advocated for our 
Nation. Think it over, my friends. Decide 
for yourselves what you want. This is the 
American way, and I am anxious that we 
continue this American way. It is what has 
made our Nation great and strong. Let’s 
continue it so. 





Should Communists Be Denied Federal 
Appointments? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, at the 
request of the editor of the Daily Com- 
pass, which is published in New York 
City, I prepared an 800-word statement 
delineating the true scope and purpose 
of the subversive activities control bill 
of 1950, S. 2311, which has been intro- 
duced by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], and myself, 
and which has been approved by the 
Committee on the Judiciary by a 12-to-1 
vote. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the statement printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHOULD THE MuNoT Brit Become Law? 


(By Senator Kart E. Munpt, sponsor of the 
subversive activities control bill) 


The so-called Mundt bill (S. 2011, sub- 
versive activities control bill of 1950) is not 
the result of any sudden impulse nor is it 
the product of hasty or careless considera- 
tion. It has been slowly but steadily evolv- 
ing into its present form for approximately 
3 years. 

As a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives, I first introduced a bill about 3 years 
ago to control subversive activities in this 
country by processes of registration, identi- 
fication, and exposure rather than by puni- 
tive measures such as outlawing the Com- 
munist Party by name or denying it use of 
the ballot, the mails, and the radio. That 
legislation was known as the Mundt-Nixon 
bill; it passed the House by a 319 to 58 
roll call vote. Before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee could approve 
it, that session of Congress expired. Now 
Senators Fercuson of Michigan and JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina have joined with me 
in sponsoring a modified and more clear-cut 
version of this legislation. This new meas- 
ure about 2 weeKs ago was approved by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee by the highly 
significant vote of 12 to 1. Only Senator 
LANGER, of North Dakota, voted against it. 

In their frantic efforts to discredit this 
Mundt bill and to recruit support against 
it the spokesmen for the Communist Party in 
this country have determined upon the strat- 
egy of charging everything against it in 
the desperate hope everybody will believe 
something and that by one device or an- 
other opposition to the bill may be aroused, 
organized, and be made articulate. The Com- 
munists have called it a thought-control 
bill—an antilabor bill—a bill of attainder 
and they have hurled equally false and mis- 
leading charges against it. They have made 
full use of the stock Communist formula of 
trying to smear those who oppose it; they 
have even called it an antipeace bill but 
they have stubbornly and sullenly refused 
to print its full text, to analyze the printed 
provisions of the bill, or to base their criti- 
cisms upon its actual contents. 

Such totalitarian tactics may make sense 
to Communists and some of their willing 
and witless dupes, but they have little in- 
fluence in Washington and add even less to 
the general level of public information. The 
end result of these Communist-inspired and 
directed tirades are sometimes ludicrous in 
the extreme. D 






Last week for example a New 
York lady wrote me, “I am violently opposed 
to the Mundt thought-control bill. It 
very bad legislation. Please send me a copy 
of the bill so that I can read what is in it.” 
Naturally such artless and artificial opposi- 
tion is something less than influential. 

Here, in brief, is what the so-called Mundt 
bill would actually do: In section 4 it would 
make it unlawful “knowingly to « e, 
conspire, or agree with any other persons to 
perform an act which would substantially 
contribute to the establishment within the 
United States of a totalitarian dictatorship 
the direction and control of which is to be 
vested in, or exercised by or under the dom- 


ination or control of any foreign government 
foreign organization, or foreign individual.” 
Only that, and nothing more. Just a clear- 


cut statement making it illegal to “substan- 
tially contribute” to the destruction of our 
cherished American freedoms here by su 

jecting the United States to the dictat ’ 

of a foreign ruler. Judging from the man 

in which the Communists clamor that “thi 
would outlaw communism,” they are st r 
ing from a guilt complex or a bad case of 
jitters. The words “communism” or 
Communist Party” are not even mentioned 
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in that prohibitive provision. Apparently 
the Communists by their frantic cries of 
alarm now admit what they have long tried 
to keep ‘ret—that their efforts and their 
program are determined and dictated by men 
in Moscow. If that is established in the 
courts and if the Communist Party does not 
cut nbilical cord by which it is force- 
fed ussia, the prov yn will of course 
pply t Otherwise, it will not. However, 
it would have applied equally to the German- 
American Bund in 1938 and to the Japanese 
Black Dragon Society. Informed students of 
totalitarian movements realize that commu- 
nism and fascism have much in common, 
the e in fact the Siamese Twins of humar 


by the wildest stretch of imagination 
mind could such groups as 
unions, so-called liberal (sic) groups, 
ialist Party of Norman Thomas, or 
organizations advocating change by 
in methods ever be affected by this 


vA orl t 
oraer.y 





litionally, the Mundt bill makes peace- 
time espionage a crime; it denies Commu- 
nists two privileges accorded loyal citizens 


ky barring them from Federal appointive 
positions and from securing Government 
passports; it requires the Communists to 


label and identity their printed propaganda 
and radio programs, much as the Republican 
and Democratic Parties must; it requires 
them to make an annual public financial re- 
port; and it makes them identify their false 
fronts—organizations operated by them but 
concealing their true identity. 

None of these are police-state methods, 
but all of them are necessary to protect this 
free Republic against the alien agents who 
by stealth and conspiratorial tactics would 
destroy our American freedoms by delivering 
us to the police-state dictators of Fascist- 
Communist regimes. In this era of the cold 
war to do less than this would be a policy of 
4 sment of treachery which by compari- 
Si would make Chamberlain at 
look like Horatius at the bridge. 





Munich 





Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 28 (legislative day of 


Wednesday, March 8), 1950 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Reccrp a radio broadcast by me on 
‘ch 27, 1950, entitled ‘““Happenings in 
Was hington.” I may say it is program 
No. 21 of a series. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON 
(Program No. 21) 
This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from the 





Natio Capital, and bringing you another 
discussion of happenings in Washington. 

In this broadcast I want to tell you about 
recent developments in Congress that have a 


direct bearing on the principles for which I 
have been fighting since I came to Washing- 
ton a little more than 3 years ago. 

You Know I have battled every step of the 
way for less Government spending to put 
an end to deficit financing, and to cut down 
the mountain of debt which is a tremen- 
dous burden on the back of every taxpayer. 

I have foucht against the growing cen- 
tralization of power in the Federal bureauc- 
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racy at Washington which robs local and 
State governments of their rightful func- 
tions and authority. 

I have opposed Federal controls and regi- 
mentation by which big government at- 
tempts to regulate the lives of the people and 
destroys freedom of the individual. 

Those of us in Congress who have fought 
for these principles believe they are the 
only course by which the United States can 
be saved from national bankruptcy and a 
socialistic form of government. 

Because you pay the bill out of your earn- 
ings, recent events in Congress have been 
extremely important to you, the people, both 
financially and spiritually. 

Singly these things may not mean very 
much. But collectively they add up to the 
beginnings, just the faint beginnings, of a 
turning aside from the helter-skelter drive 
down the road to economic collapse and so- 
cialism. Not a revolt, mind you, but just a 
step or two in the right direction. 

Ten days ago the House Committee on 
Education and Labor finally rejected the 
highly controversial Federal aid to education 
program, at least for the remainder of the 
session. 

You will remember that I opposed this 
program for two reasons: 

First, because it would have injected in- 
creasing Federal control into the operation 
of State boards of education and the local 
school districts. 

Second, because the $300,000,000 price tag 
for the first year of the bill was only a drop 
in the bucket compared to its vastly in- 
creased cost when in full swing. 

Even supporters of the bill told me frankly 
that within a very few years the annual ap- 
propriations from Washington would have to 
climb well above a billion dollars annually. 

What interested me especially was the 
comment of one committee member. From 
the very beginning he had strongly and elo- 
quently favored the Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion plan. He had fought for it and voted 
for it and worked hard to influence his 
fellow Members of Congress in its behalf. 

But as he gave the proposal more intense 
study and heard the arguments presented 
by supporters and opponents, his mind filled 
with doubt. Then his views changed. 

Finally, the other day, this Congressman 
admitted—and it was not an easy admission 
for him to make—that he had been wrong. 

This is what he said, and I quote him: 

“I am now convinced that we can't have 
Federal funds without Federal control. 
Children are the greatest collateral that the 
United States has. Politics must be kept 
out of the school system if we are to pre- 
serve the future of the Republic. 

“We are dealing here with human minds, 
not public roads. This is in many ways the 
most serious issue before the Congress. Once 
we take the step down the road to Federal 
control, we can never retreat.” 

The Congressman Who made that state- 
ment is a former teacher and former super- 
intendent of schools in his home commu- 
nity. 

That action and those words, my fellow 
Pennsylvanians, constitute the first straw in 
the wind to which I want to call your at- 
tention. 

A few days earlier the House voted down 
a new project which would have cost $36,- 
400,000 the first year and increasing mil- 
lions in subsequent years. Under it the Fed- 
eral Government would have gone into the 
business of financing a rural-library service 
for the States. 

This was a second action in which econ- 
omy was achieved despite determined admin- 
istration pressure. 

The third happened last week in the Sen- 
ate. There the administration forces turned 
on the heat to force through Mr. Truman's 
so-Called middle-income-housing plan. 

This was a scheme under which the Gov- 
ernment would lend up to $1,000,000,000 of 








your money at interest rates of 3 or 3% pers 
cent to provide housing for those earning 
from $2,700 to $4,400 a year. They would 
be able to borrow this money, to be repaid 
in 50 to 60 years, by forming housing ¢o. 
operatives. 

That was highly discriminatory. It woulg 
benefit only a small group at the expense 
of every taxpayer. It would put the jp. 
dividual home owner who did not join a ¢o. 
operative at a competitive disadvantage. He 
would have to pay a higher rate of interest 
and amortize his mortgage in 20 to 25 years, 
And in addition he would be taxed to sy 
port the gravy-train group. 

If a man happened to make $4,500 a year 
instead of $4,400 a year, he would be unable 
to benefit from the plan. Yet, part of the 
money he pays in taxes would be used to s 
port the scheme. 

And, of course, the easy credit provided 
would be highly inflationary. 

Well, despite all the heat and all the whip. 
cracking the administration forces could 
command, the Senate, under the leadership 
of the able Senator from Ohio, Joun w. 
Bricker, defeated the scheme. 

I find that a third straw in the wind. 

These, my friends, may be relatively small 
things. But there is a fourth in the making, 
Together with this beginning of a curb on 
spending, there seems to be the beginning 
of a curb on taxing. 

In the last 20 years the American people 
have seen their taxes go up and up—beccom- 
ing a heavier and heavier burden. Only 
once in all that time did the people get a 
tax reduction. Do you know who gave it 
to them? It was the Republican Eightieth 
Congress. 

Yes, in an entire generation the only tax 
relief the American people have gotten came 
from the Eightieth Congress which has been 
denounced and ridiculed by President Tru- 
man and his cohorts. 

Well, this year, there may be another 
break—a reduction in excise taxes. The 
economy-minded Members of Congress are 
fighting to wipe out or reduce the heavy war- 
time excises. 

We battled for this cut all during 1949, the 
first year of the Eighty-first Congress. 
Finally, this year, the demands of the people 
became so strong that the administration is 
being forced to do something about it. 

Most of these taxes were imposed during 
the war, not to raise revenue but to curb as 
far as possible the use of critical materials 
and services. 

Today the people are demanding elimina- 
tion of these taxes. You are going to get 
some relief—though not all the relief I be- 
lieve you should have. Because the admin- 
istration insists that for every dollar of excise 
tax it lifts, it must get another dollar through 
another form of taxation. So, while they 
plan to put some of this excise-tax money 
back in one of your pockets, they will be 
reaching into another pocket to take it away 
from you again. 

You know, Mr. Truman asked Congress last 
January for a number of brand new spending 
programs which he said would help the peo- 
ple. The cost of his proposals would have 
been $875,000,000 for the first year and pro- 
gressively more in subsequent years, 

But now the administration makes it clear 
that you can’t have these things unless Con- 
gress will levy new taxes to pay for them. 

That should convince you that there is no 
such thing as “Government money.” The 
only way the Government gets money is to 
tax every worker, every farmer, and every 
businessman. 

Unlike a lot of these deep thinkers here in 
Washington, I don’t believe the Government 
should tax all your earnings away from you 
so that it can spend it for rou. 

I believe in the kind of government which 
permits the people to keep most of their own 
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to spend, to save, or invest in any 
hat they see fit. 

I am sure that nearly all of my fellow 
Americans believe in that, too. 

I have been attacked many times and 
ticized because of my fight against the 
us, crawling socialism which has been 
ng in our land. But I shall keep on 


money, 





way 













There have been dark days. However, I 
know now that it can be a winning fight if 
you keep up your fighting spirit and let your 


sressman know you mean business. 


; More and more the American people—yes, 
and the American Congress—are becoming 
aroused about the danger of a government 
which wants to take care of everybody from 


the cradle to the grave. 

We are having some success, but it does 
not mean that victory has been attained. It 
simply means that we must fight harder. 

Let me quote some great truths from a 
recent writing about Abraham Lincoln. See 
if you don’t agree with me about them. I 
quote: 

“The unused hand withers. 

“The unused brain ceases to function, 

“The unused heart hardens. 

“Where there are no calls for courage, for 

ice, these do not come forth. 

“The chief thought, even of those sincerely 

a better social order today, seems to 
be that of putting props under people. A 
which becomes the universal provider, 
policeman, and employer necessarily becomes 

o the breeding ground of weaklings and of 


state 


Those, my fellow Pennsylvanians, are great 
words. I ask you to give them some thought. 
If we permit a central government to do 
everything for us, we shall become weaklings. 
Our unused hands shall wither and lose their 

ill and our unused brains shall cease to’ 
lunction. 

If we permit the all-powerful central Gov- 
nt to step in and take over all the 
functions of charity and welfare, then, as 
the writer has so well declared, our unused 
hearts shall harden. 

Through history, from the very beginning, 
wherever this has happened, the people, 
their nation and their government have gone 
down to destruction. 
the American system of Govern- 
ment, our people have enjoyed more of the 
good things of life than any other people in 
the history of the world. It has given every 
citizen equal opportunity to improve his 
Station in life. 

Under our system the American people 
ive achieved the highest living standards 

the highest cultural and spiritual attain- 


ernome 


unaer 


This system has been our pride. It has 
ecome known to the whole world as the 


American way of life. It has been the envy 
[ the rest of the globe. 

I don't want it to be transformed and 
M wed up by a creeping socialism. 

I don’t want our people to be robbed of 


courage, their initiative, their self- 
e 

> has been a great deal of discussion 
he policies of the two opposing political 


Iam proud to be a member of the group 
; iting to preserve the solvency of our 
veep Ic, 
nat is the paramount issue confronting 

ple of the United States. An insolvent 
hation cannot long retain its freedom. 

Government spending must be reduced. 
We must halt deficit financing. We must not 
ume obligations that we cannot afford. 
We must return to a pay-as-you-go basis. 
I perous times we should cut down the 
National debt. 

In the long run, this will make our coun- 
try stronger and keep it stronger. The herit- 
“ge Ol freedom and opportunity we pass on 
‘o our children and grandchildren will be as 
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sound ind as solid as that handed down to 
us. 
This is Ep Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your 
attention. 





REA and Public Power Record of Hon. 
Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a personal statement prepared 
by me covering my REA and public-pow- 
er record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


REA aNp Pusiic Power Recorp or Hon. 
Eimer Tuomas, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
From OKLAHOMA 


When I first entered the Senate in 1927 
due to the fact that Oklahoma is a farm 
State, I requested assignment to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

After more than 20 years’ service on the 
committee, I gravitated to the top and now 
am its chairman. 

The jurisdiction of my committee extends 
to all matters pertaining to farms and farm- 
ing. 

JURISDICTION OVER FARM POWER 


Under the law, the distribution of power 
to farms and rural areas comes under the 
jurisdiction of my Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

In the Congress, where appropriations are 
involved, it requires two laws to get the job 
done. . 

With respect to the development of hydro- 
electric power from flood-control dams, and 
this is the only kind we have in Oklahoma, 
the first law that must be passed is one 
approving and authorizing the construction 
of the project. 

Such legislation is handled by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, of which Commit- 
tee my colleague, Senator Ropert S. Kerr, 
is a member. 


APPROPRIATIONS NECESSARY 


After the project is approved and author- 
ized, it requires an appropriation to con- 
struct the dam and reservoir. 

On the Appropriations Committee of 21 
Senators, I am second from the top. 


MY ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR OKLAHOMA 


My high position on this committee has 
given me the opportunity of securing funds 
to build the many flood-control and power 
dams in Oklahoma. 

The question naturally arises, what have 
I been able to accomplish by reason of my 
being Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and being second from the 
top of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions? 

In 1933, as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, I helped develop and pass the 
law creating the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Since 1933, as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I have supported liberal 
appropriations to develop the said TVA. 
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In 1938, as a member of the Agriculture 
Committee, I helped develop and pass the 
law creating the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I have supported 
liberal appropriations to develop and expand 
the REA system. 

I am now a member of the Cotton Electric 
Cooperative with headquarters at Walters, 
Okla. 

In 1935, in cooperation w'th Congressman 
W. E. Disney, I introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate and thereby secured funds for the con- 
struction of the Grand River Dam and 
hydroelectric power plant located in north- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

This dam and: its connected hydroelectric 
works, together with the steam power plant 
at the Choteau-Pryor Ordnance Works, form 
the basis of the Oklahoma State public 
power development. 

As a supporter of the REA and as a co-op 
member, I want plenty of firm power at the 
lowest possible rates consistent with sound 
business principles. 

As a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I am securing all the funds pos- 
sible to construct flood-control projects and 
where water is available I am demanding 
the development of hydroelectric power. 

We now have plans for the development 
of hydroelectric power in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas to the extent of doubling the 
amount of power that is now being produced 
by all existing power plants in the two 
States. 

I want our farmers and rural citizens to 
have all of this power that they can use 
at low rates and at the same time I want 
such power produced as cheaply as possible 
to the end that the surplus may be used to 
attract industries to Oklahoma and the 
Southwest. 


OKLAHOMA HAS CHEAP ELECTRICITY 


Electric rates are based upon the cost of the 
production and distribution of the energy or 
power; hence, to secure cheap electricity we 
must keep costs down. 

Under the Oklahoma-Arkansas plan only 
that part of the cost of any dam assigned 
to the production of power is charged to 
power. 

To date a relatively small amount of money 
has been used for the building of transmis- 
sion lines; hence, we now have the second 
lowest electric or power rates to be found in 
the entire United States. 

Only in the Columbia River Valley, where 
the flow of water is fairly constant, do we 
find a lower power rate. 

FLOOD CONTROL COMES FIRST 

The plan for the control of floods by con- 
tour farming, terracing, and farm ponds upon 
the headwaters of streams and then by large 
dams and reservoirs on the main stems of 
the streams and rivers was placed in cpera- 
tion in Oklahoma by Congressman Pur 
FERGUSON and myself. 

At that time, 1935, Congressman FERGUSON 
from the Eighth District, was a member of 
and 


the House Committee on Flood Control 
thereby he was able to secure approval and 
authorization of the first flood-control proj- 


ects in Oklahoma. 

Of the flood-control projects authorized to 
date, with the help of our Oklahoma House 
Members I have been able to get funds to 
construct the following: 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS COMPLETED OR UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 

Port Supply, on the North Canadian River 
in northwestern Oklahoma. 

Great Salt Plains on Salt Fork River in 
northern Oklahoma. 

Lake Texoma, on Red River between Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Grand Lake, on Grand River in northeast 
Oklahoma. 

Wister, on Poteau River in southeastern 
Oklahoma, 
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Hulah, on Caney River in northern Okla- 
homa. 
Canton, on North Canadian River in west- 
ern Oklahoma. 

W. C. Austin, on North Fork River in 
southwestern Oklahoma. 

Fort Gibson, on Grand River in eastern 
Oklahoma. 

Tenkiller Ferry, on Illinois River in eastern 
Oklahoma. 

Heyburn, on Polecat Creek at Sapulpa. 

T} 


he following flood-control projects have 
been authorized and some funds have been 
apprepriated to start construction: 
PROJECTS READY FOR CONSTRUCTION 
Oo h, on Verdigris River in northeastern 
Oklahoma. 


Boswell, on Clear Boggy River in south- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

Optima, on Canadian River in Panhandle 
of Oklahoma. 





Eufaula, on South Canadian River in east- 
ern Oklahoma. 

Additional projects are being surveyed and 
made ready for approval and authorization: 
PROJECTS UNDER CONSIDERATION 

Keystone, on Arkansas River in central 
Oklahoma. 

Hugo, on Kiamichi River in southeastern 
Oklahoma. 


Mustang-Union City, on North Canadian 
River in southwestern Oklahoma. 

Merkham’s Ferry, on Grand River in east- 
ern Oklahoma. 

Short Mountain, on the Arkansas River in 
eastern Oklahoma. 

Webbers Falls, on the Arkansas River in 
eastern Oklahoma. 

It is the policy of the Government to build 
flood-control projects only where the resi- 
dents in the area are favorable to such public 
improvements. 

In our State of Oklahoma the flood-control 
dams and connected hydroelectric facilities 
already completed and the others now under 


construction will necessitate a total expendi- 
ture of over $250,000,000. 
The construction of other dams and power 


facilities now planned and being planned 
will cost another quarter of a billion dollars, 
so that the total cost of controlling Okla- 
homa floods and developing a million kilo- 
watts of electric power will be approximately 
one-half billion dollars. 

Through this program hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of our richest lands will be 
reclaimed and at the same time electric- 
power development will be doubled in 
Oklahoma. 


When this power is developed it will be 
used and the result will be a duplication of 
industrial activity now found in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and in the Columbia River 


Basin in the Pacific Northwest. 
clahon dream of industrialization is 
g true. 








Pitfalls of a Fallacious Political-Economic 
Fiscal Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HOMER FERGUSON 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
term “expanding economy” is coming 
into More common use and acceptance in 
this country because it reflects that dy- 
namic spirit which has made America 
The President played upon that 


great. 


acceptance when in his state of the 
Union message he painted the economic 
future of the United States for the next 
half century in terms of glowing op- 
timism. An expanding economy, bring- 
ing with it greater well-being for all 
peop'e, is a legitimate and greatly desired 
goal of all American activity. Sober 
thinking, however, impresses one with 
the undeniable fact that an expanding 
economy must rest on solid foundations 
of bedrock. Careless thinking, reckless 
practice and political optimism in the 
fields of economics and fiscal policy lead 
not to the desired goal but to ruin. 

A correspondent has sent me an article 
from the Brooklyn Eagle which quotes 
two distinguished Americans, James A. 
Farley.and Dr. Edward G. Nourse, on the 
pitfalls and fallacies of a political-eco- 
nomic fiscal policy which can offer only 

ogus security and prosperity. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


HEFFERNAN Says, “POLITICAL Hay AND A 10- 
CENT DOLLAR” 


When at the recent hundred dollar a plate 
campaign fund reimbursement banquet the 
well-rounded periods of the grand cavalier 
of the Democratic action left wing got a 
meager Chautauqua salute, while the un- 
terrified from Park Avenue to the Battery 
roared their applause at the mention of 
James A. Farley’s name, some political writers 
jumped at conclusions. Mr. Farley was can- 
didating himself for the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination. 

However, on Friday night at Syracuse, Mr. 
Farley made an address which had no ap- 
parent voter bait in it. There’s a little 
classic the former Postmaster General wrote 
some time ago, about as long as a famous 
Gettysburg speech. It was on the making of 
a good politician. Summed up it is that he 
must first be a good American. “This prob- 
lem,” said Mr. Farley on Friday night, “is not 
a political issue. It is an American issue.” 

Here are a few paragraphs from Mr. Farley’s 
address: ’ 

“In an address early in January, President 
Truman said that on the basis of the growth 
of this country over the past 50 years, we 
would in another 50 years have a national 
income of a trillion dollars. I have no doubt 
about his figures nor his expectations, but 
Wwe can reach some frightening conclusions 
when we take the past 50 years as a measure 
of the increase of the next 50 years. 

“One of those conclusions is that if we 
take the cost of government for 1900 and 
compare it with the cost of government for 
1950 and then figure the same rate of in- 
crease for the next 50 years, our Government 
would cost $6,000,000,000,000, or six times as 
much as the whole national income. On 
that basis, we would also have working for 
the Federal Government alone 20,000,000 
men and women. The lesson of these simple 
figures is that unless we find some way to 
reducing the cost of government it will soon 
grow so great as to consume not only every- 
thing that we all earn, but everything that 
we have all saved, and ultimately everything 
that we call property, which is owned by all 
of us.” 

Almost as an echo of Mr. Farley’s warning 
is an article by Dr. Edward G. Nourse in the 
January Tax Review. There’s room for one 
paragraph only: 

“We shall find that this beautiful theory 
of ‘managed inflation’ means we get on a 
fractious horse and we run the grave risk 
that we can’t control it. When the rate of 
inflation begins to accelerate and the people 
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begin to discount the future value of tha 
dollar, then we are going to be in for trouble 
I was impressed recently in a meeting of 
top-drawer executives, that when they got ty 
taiking in rather loose terms about some of 
these elements of danger, they begin to talk 
about the possibility of a 10-cent dollar 
When people even speak of this as a possi. 
bility, then we get a long way from the idea 
of a healthy stimulative effect of deficit 
financing and a mildly inflationary trend 
which would give us confidence that people 
and business will spend vigorously. The 
next step moves away from the stimulus anq 
the incentive stage to the fear stage. This 
is the natural consequence if we pursue this 
bland policy—and I characterize it again as 
a political-economic fiscal policy—of deficits 
as a way of life, or inflation as the means to 
full employment.” 

The eminent economist who recently 
headed the President’s Economic Council js 
not happy over the prospect of 10-cent dol- 
lars. Sympathetic as he was with the princi- 
ple of making hay while the sun shines 
against the day of rain, he does not like the 
political hay that is sure to get all wet when 
comes the deluge. 





Ireland’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 8), 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Boston Herald entitled “Ire- 
land’s Day” with which I am in complete 
agreement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 

IRELAND’S DAY 


Now that the tumult and shouting has 
died it is possible to give attention to some 
of the profounder thoughts expressed in con- 
nection with St. Patrick’s Day. Thoughts, 
we said, but really there is only one thought 
on the minds of most Irishmen these days. 
And that is ending partition. 

The only St. Patrick’s Day card we re- 
ceived was from the Irish Legation in Wash- 
ington. It showed a map of the Emerald 
Isle with 26 counties in green, and 6 in 
orange. “On this St. Patrick’s Day,” it urged, 
“pledge yourself to help undo the dismem- 
berment of St. Patrick’s Island.” 

The desire of the people of Ireland for 
national union is an entirely natural one 
History, geography, cultural associations, and 
economics all point to island unity. And 
there can be no doubt that the action ol 
the British Government in arbitrarily partl- 
tioning the northeastern Ulster Counties 
after World War I disregarded the expre 
desire of the great majority of Irish peop’. 

Remedying the evil now is not so simple, 
however. The people of Ulster, or a sub- 
stantial part of them, now favor continua- 
tion of their British tie, but perhaps becaus¢ 
they have been treated better than other 
Irish by the British. Shall their view pre- 
vail or shall the views of the Irish people 
as a whole? It is a question for a Solomon, 
and one suspects that only an Irish Solomon 
can safely render a verdict. 

And yet the answer profoundly affects the 
rest of the world. In this cold war between 
West and Fast, it is vital that all on cur side 
work together. Yet the bitterness engen- 
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gered by the partition controversy is deeply 
afecting western unity. Ireland remains 
outside the United Nations because of Rus- 
sian opposition to her membership. But she 
refused to join the Atlantic Pact in protest 
ainst partition. And harmony within the 
council of Europe and OEEC is jeopardized 
py Anglo-Irish friction over the same issue. 








Conceivably, a united Ireland might even 
return to the British Commonwealth. 

Perhaps Ireland makes too much of the 
dismemberment issue. But a restoration of 
sood feeling between the two parts of Ire- 
land and between the free Ireland and Brit- 
Settlement of the 

ition feud appears to be an unavoidable 
prerequisite. 
* The democratic solution would be for Ire- 
land to win a sufficient number of Ulstermen 
to its side in the antipartition fight to force 
the issue in the six counties themselves. 
And there is evidence that a concerted ef- 

rt to this end is now in progress. In a 
recent speech, Irish Internal Affairs Minister 
sean MacBride reiterated his government's 
syaranty of complete religious and demo- 
c freedom for Protestant Ulstermen un- 
r a proposed united Ireland and offered 
rive them “any (other) reasonable safe- 
ds that may be necessary to allay any 
s, real or imaginary, that they may have.” 
n the past the industrial North has had 
an economic incentive to keep aloof from 
the poorer South, but the association with 
Socialist Britain also has its drawbacks and 
the tide of opinion may well be changing 
for this reason, too. 

We join our good wishes to the hopes of 
the Irish orators. We have taken the pledge. 





























The Nation Needs the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 

under permission to extend my remarks 
I include an article written by Admiral 
Louis E. Denfeld, United States Navy, 
retired, former Chief of Naval Opera- 
lions, entitled “The Nation Needs the 
Navy,” appearing in Collier’s of April 1, 
1950. 
_In the light of the existing world con- 
ditions, the opinions of Admiral Denfeld, 
one of the great Americans of this era, 
a distinguished gentleman and an ex- 
berienced officer, are worthy of the 
serious consideration by all Americans. 
fils opinions should be of particular in- 
terest to all officials entrusted with re- 
ponsibility for our national defense and 
to Members of the Congress, 

The article follows: 

THE NATION NEEDS THE NAVY 
(By Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, former Chief 
of Naval Operations) 

We can win a world war of the atomic bomb 
‘nd the hydrogen bomb—yes; we may be able 

prevent it—if we prepare for it now. I 

eve the country today neither realizes 

problem nor is properly equipped to 
‘eet it. So far as the strength of our de- 
nse as a whole is concerned, the trend is 
wnward. So far as the Navy is concerned, 
‘e intent of the Pentagon administration 

Spparently to reduce it to a minor role. 
The Navy has been plagued by having its 

ategy dictated by nonprofessionals who 
XCVI~—App.——-143 
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are ignorant of the conduct of warfare in 
general, and by others who Know nothing 
of the Navy or its use of air power. 

The country’s chief mental hazard just 
now is overreliance on one concept—the Air 
Force idea of intercontinental bombing, 
which is the most expensive way, and per- 
haps the most ineffective, to get explosives 
to an enemy’s vitals. The closer you get to 
a target the cheaper and more efficient is 
the delivery of a weapon, whether from a 
bomber, a field piece, or a fleet. We need 
to operate from bases as near the enemy as 
possible, be they land airfields or the floating 
bases of the Navy’s task forces. 

Another mental hazard is too great re- 
liance on the bomb itself. Suppose we do 
manage to transport concentrated explosives 
in $5,000,000 airplanes across the polar ice 
cap. We can’t win a war by terror. The 
Russians die readily, but they don’t scare 
readily. To defeat the Soviet Union, if it 
brings war on us, we shall have to overcome 
the will of the Russian people—to convince 
them that they would be better off in a 
world where our ideas prevail than in one 
ruled by the Kremlin philosophy. We shall 
not do that merely by obliterating their chief 
cities and killing their people. 

Nor can we protect our friends in Europe 
solely by dropping bombs, no matter how 
awful their effect. 

Look at the geography of our potential 
enemy. The Soviet Union occupies a great 
land mass. On the north the coastal waters 
are shallow, and closed by ice several months 
of the year. Most Russian ports and harbors 
are on enclosed bodies of water. The en- 
trances to the Baltic and Black Seas are 
controlled by other nations. This explains 
the Russian drive to become self-sufficient 
and virtually independent of outside com- 
merce, 

Suppose we bomb her principal cities and 
her principal ports. That does not mean 
that she is crippled politically, industrially, 
or militarily. Under intercontinental bomb- 
ing she can and will decentralize further, 
and expand into western Europe, all of Asia, 
and Africa, until she gets ready to move into 
the Western Hemisphere. 

We cannot win a war on foreign soil by 
staying at home. A powerful Navy will be 
an effective partner of the Army and Air 
Force, carrying the war to the enemy and 
keeping it there. It can capture and hold 
bases near the enemy’s homeland, and de- 
liver the GI’s without whom victory is never 
complete. 

The Air Force was perfectly justified in 
developing the B-36, the plane on which it 
would rely for intercontinental bombing. As 
provided in the functions paper written after 
the meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at 
Key West, each service should have the right 
to carry a new weapon up through the proto- 
type stage. But I don’t believe the Air Force 
was justified in investing $1,000,000,000 in the 
B-36 before that bomber had been thoroughly 
tested. 

I was removed as Chief of Naval Operations 
last October for criticizing, among other 
things, this heavy-bomber thinking. 

The original order for 100 B-36’s, placed 
during the war and later reduced to 95, surely 
gave the Air Force enough latitude, and 
enough money. With the changes the total 
cost per plane exceeds $6,000,000. In Janu- 
ary 1949, although we in the Navy understood 
that the Air Force intended to cut back the 
B-36 program, more were ordered without 
consultation with us. In April, about the 
time the Navy was denied its own new 
weapon, the flush-deck carrier, still more 
B-36’s were ordered, and in accordance with 
what I conceived to be the spirit of unifica- 
tion, I did not protest when the matter came 
before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The whole B-36 program, as laid before 
Congress, will cost between $988,500,000 and 
$1,022,000,000 for 170 planes, or about $5,800,- 
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000 each. Even disregarding the doubt about 
intercontinental bombing, this is too large a 
piece of the country’s military dollar to spend 
on a weapon that may be highly vulnerable. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
asked for a test of the B-36 against the Navy’s 
fast fighter, the Bamshee. Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson, in testimony before the 
committee, made much of the fact that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, over my signature as 
senior officer, unanimously opposed the test. 
We did oppose a public test, but by all means 
the Banshee and every other available fast 
fighter should be tried against the B-36 in 
secret. 

The Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
is the proper agency for this test. This 
group is headed by Lt. Gen. John E. Eull, 
who was my Army commander when I was 
commander in chief in the Pacific, and in 
whom I have the highest confidence. To 
the extent its conclusions would not reveal 
information of value to a potential enemy, 
they should be made public. 

The Air Force is tied to a single weapon, 
the airplane. The Navy is tied to a func- 
tion, command of the sea, and its weapons 
change. 

The Navy must be kept a flexible and mo- 
bile force, for a democracy such as ours is 
forced to fight at a time and place that a 
totalitarian enemy chooses, and we must be 
ready to wage any kind of war in any part 
of the world. Who knows where a war will 
start or at what time of year? Control of 
the seas means that we, not our enemies, 
dictate strategy. 

An atomic war will bring changes both in 
defense and offense. We are being warned 
by scientists and others that if Russia at- 
tacks us she will attempt, by exploding 
hydrogen or atomic bombs, to cripple our 
great ports on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. Atomic bombs could be dropped 
from the air, discharged from a surface ship 
or submarine at sea, or smuggled in by mer- 
chant vessel. Loss of life would be tre- 
mendous, ships present would be rendered 
useless, and the harbor would be poisoned 
until fresh river water cleansed it. 

But naval strategy takes account of this 
danger. No great concentration of warships 
can be permitted in any one port. As proved 
in the last war, our task forces can be fully 
supplied at sea. If our ports are actually 
choked by bombs, supplies can be sent out 
and received over beachheads, as they were 
in our invasion operations during World 
War II. 

The answer to superbombs, which take 
their greatest toll against large cities and 
their masses of population, is dispersion and 
mobility; and the Navy provides dispersion 
and mobility at sea through its task forces. 





MINES DEADLIER THAN BOMBS 


As a matter of fact, 
greater danger to ports than do atomic 
bombs because they last longer. The Rus- 
sians are known to be mine-minded. 
Whereas an American likes to blow some- 
thing up while he can see it, a Russian is 
content to sow an area with death and let 
it flower when it will. 

Army spokesmen have claimed that large- 
scale amphibious operations such as we knew 
in World War II are no longer possible be- 
cause of the atomic bomb. This is a dan- 
gerous philosophy and can only mean rigidity 
of plan: and abandonment of one of the 
great arts of warfare in which we lead. As 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said recently in 
answer to a question as to whether amphibi- 
ous operation will be a part of warfare of 
the future, “We would be very foolish today 
to allow to die in our services the very great 
knowledge we have of that type of operation. 
We are ahead of everybody in amphibious 
operations. * * * It would be foolish of 
us to drop back. We should keep pushing 
ahead. I would be very much against letting 
that type of warfare be neglected.” 


mines constitute a 
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Another way in which world war III will 
differ from previous conflicts is in the field 
of ideas. It has been said that a Russian 
idea captured certain Chinese and that those 
Chinese then captured China. Last time 
nazism and fascism had little appeal for our 
people. We know only too well that com- 
munism does appeal to some Americans. And 
one man possessed by an idea can destroy 
a city, by putting poison, germs, or gas in 
its water or its air. 

The question is often asked: “Why do we 
need a powerful Navy when no potential 
enemy has sizable naval forces, and when 
we have British, French, and Dutch Navies 
between us and the enemy anyhow?” Even 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley has been touched by 
this thinking. ’ 

In his memorandum to Secretary Johnson 
opposing the Navy’s proposed flush-deck car- 
rier, he advanced this as one argument: “The 
U. S. S. R., except possibly in the field of 
submarine warfare, is not a naval power of 
consequence. Further, the U.S. S. R. is not 
dependent on maritime shipping to reach 
sources of raw materials. Thus, the vast 
preponderance of Allied naval power—which 
in addition to the United States Fleet, over- 
whelmingly the largest in the world, includes 
the second naval power, the British Empire, 
and the additional naval forces of other po- 
tential allies—will have but little opportu- 
nity to operate against Russian surface ves- 
sels and should be more than adequate to 
cope with the major naval threat, the hostile 
submarine.” 

We need a fieet not merely to match the 
Russian Navy, but to overcome it. We need 
the kind of Navy that can go after the Rus- 
sians, not merely meet them halfway or off 
our own coasts. Furthermore, the unin- 
formed seem to think that defeating an 
enemy’s navy is an end in itself. They get 


this from the Army concept of forcing the 
surrender of an enemy’s army, which means 
the war is won. 


Our great fleet, to which General Bradley 


referred, is largely in moth balls. On the 
other hand, the U. S. S. R., besides main- 
taining great land armies and building a 
large air force, now has a navy greater than 
Germany’s was in 1939, and is developing 
stronger naval forces suited to its particular 
geography. In terms of ships in commission, 
the Russian Navy has more cruisers and bat- 
tleships than we have, and many times more 
submarines. 

In combat ships, we outnumber Russia 
only.in carriers and destroyers. As time goes 
on, unless the attrition of our Navy is 
stopped, the weight will shift further in the 
Soviets’ favor. 

It is common knowledge that the Russians 
have from 300 to 360 submarines, some of 
which are of the high-speed snorkel type 
that can breathe without surfacing. It is 
well to remember that the Germans, start- 
ing with not many more than 50 U-boats, 
were almost victorious in the early stages of 
two World Wars. The Russians can start with 
six or seven times that number. 

Jane’s Fighting Ships, the recognized pri- 
vate authority on the world’s navies, puts the 
number of Russian submarines now in exist- 
ence at 360 and reports that the U. S. S. R, 
hopes to have 1,000 by 1951. In addition, 
Russia is said to be completing two or three 
battleships with towers for firing radio-con- 
trolled aerial torpedoes. Our only battleship 
in commission is the Missouri—and that per- 
haps not for long. 

Certainly if Russia sees our fleet deterio- 
rating she will expedite her own shipbuild- 
ing in inverse ratio and bring the war to 
us on the sea, under the sea, and over the 
sea. And if the Russian high command can 
send against us anything like 1,000 subma- 
rines of the improved type that the Germans 
used at the end of World War II we must 
expect terrific losses, and shall need not only 
a big Navy but a big merchant fleet, 


Russia realizes the importance of sea power 
to us. She knows that unless the United 
States Navy can keep command of those sea 
areas which must be used to support an over- 
seas campaign all of our armed forces will 
remain in this country biting their nails and 
reading news of the overrunning of the 
homelands of our friends and allies. 

In case of war, Russia will try by any 
means to deny us command of those sea 
areas, not by submarines alone. She will use 
her land-based air against our ships, both 
merchant and naval, in European and Asiatic 
waters. She may use guided missiles. In 
short, the idea advanced by critics of the 
Navy that we can go where we please when 
we please is dangerously fallacious. We're 
going to have to fight our way through, as 
always. 

Only the Navy can provide immediate 
fighting power to protect our ships at sea, 
and it must be given the means and skill 
to do the job. It can have these only if it 
remains effective in peacetime, because a 
Navy is not something that can be built 
overnight. 

It would be easier to guess the nature of 
& world war III if we knew when it was 
coming, because the concept of warfare 
changes so fast. If it should come in the 
not distant future, an educated guess is that 
the fighting at sea would be intense from 
the outset. While Russia’s ground troops 
marched westward and her air force bombed 
the Allied strong points, the Russian navy 
would try to launch attacks on our coastal 
cities with atomic-headed missiles from sub- 
marines or surface ships. 


MENACE TO WESTERN EUROPE 


The bulk of her navy, operating under 
land-based air cover, might try to sweep 
around Europe from the Baltic and north- 
ern waters and to control the vital coastal 
areas which we would need in aiding the 
beleaguered countries of western Europe. 

Both in land and sea strategy the Soviet 
commanders would take full advantage of 
the Communist fifth columns that exist in 
the industrial centers of Europe. 

The encircling naval movement would 
threaten our lines of communication 
through the Mediterranean to the important 
oil sources in the Near East. They would 
also threaten Allied control of Africa. 
Whether or not through our neglect, the 
bulk of Asia has been communized. We 
should not repeat the error by letting the 
poison spread through Africa. Russian 
soldiers might not be far behind any success- 
ful Communist Party missionaries. 

We have the job also of supporting our 
occupation troops, both in Europe and Japan, 
Their capture would make Bataan look like a 
minor disaster. : 

The Atlantic sea lanes would have to be 
kept open for strategic and critical ma- 
terials—uranium, for example—as well as 
for munitions needed by our European allies, 
On this side of the ocean, we have treaty 
obligations with Latin America and Canada 
which mean defense of the whole Western 
Hemisphere. In the early stages this would 
fall primarily on the Navy. Our great ports 
must be kept open and coastal shipping must 
be protected. Venezuelan oil must not be 
cut off. There must be free access to and 
passage through the Panama Canal. 

In the Pacific, Russia has about 70 subma- 
rines—as many as we shall have in operation 
in all oceans under the budget proposed for 
the fiscal year to begin next July 1. She is 
able to ship the parts over the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad and assemble them in Pacific ports, 

The outlook for our defenses in the Pacific 
will grow gloomier if our naval forces are 
allowed to shrink further. The spread of 
communism through China assures Russia 
the ice-free ports on the Pacific which she has 
long coveted. 

We must keep unbroken our present chain 
of defenses from Japan to Okinawa, the 
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Philippines and Guam, backed up by the 
islands of the trust territories (the Marianas 
Carolines, Marshalls, and Palaus) and fp. 
waii. Guam has been built into a powerty 
base and should be kept powerful. 

The island of Formosa is a desirable link iy 
the chain. I cannot forget that Jap planes 
from airfields in Pormosa, and others ferry. 
ing through Formosa from Japan, causeq is 
a lot of trouble in retaking the Philippines, 

There is grave danger of communisn 
spreading not only throughout the Asiatic 
mainland but to Indonesia. The Philippines 
must be defended against infiltration, or qj. 
rect attack by airborne landings. We mus: 
keep naval bases and airfields in those areas, 
and enough men, ships, and planes to strike 
an immediate blow anywhere in the far Pa- 
cific. The lessons of Pearl Harbor and Guam, 
the capture of our troops in the Philippines, 
and the long, hard fight back across the 
Pacific must not be forgotten. This time 
our outposts are even closer to the Asiatic 
mainland—in Japan—and supply lines from 
the United States would be even longer. 

Army and Air Force spokesmen are fond 
of saying there will be no island-hopping 
in the next war, and that therefore the 
Navy’s emphasis on its aviation needs is 
overdone. But if we do not keep up our 
guard in the far Pacific we may have to hop 
islands all over again someday. Let’s novi 
get “caught in the bight” a second time. 

The northern end of our defense chain 
rests on our bases in the Aleutians and 
Alaska, and a weak anchor it is. On a clear 
day the Siberian mainland can be seen from 
a hill on the Alaskan side, 55 statute miles 
away; indeed an American island in the 
Bering Strait is less than 3 miles from one 
owned by Russia. Our country is belatedly 
coming to realize the danger there. 

In the Pacific Northwest, needless alarm 
was created by Air Force reference to th 
relative vulnerability of that section in ex- 
plaining the transfer of certain production 
from Seattle to Kansas. Russia’s copies o! 
the B-29 doubtless can reach Puget Sound 
but many other sections of the country are 
equally vulnerable. Indeed, no part of the 
country is really safe. 

Greenland, whose strategic value we have 
long overlooked, offers a stepping stone t 
the United States almost as convenient 
Alaska. It is an easy Jump from the Sovie 
air and naval bases in Franz Josef Land and 
from Spitsbergen, where Russia has 
suspiciously large number of “miners” be- 
hind a local iron curtain. 

Peary Land, the extreme northern part of 
Greenland, has snow-free areas usable for 
landing fields. Even the névé of central 
Greenland will support planes, troops, and 
mechanized units. It is certain that if \ 
do not use it the Russians will. 


SOVIET AIR POWER IN ARCTIC 


The Russians are an arctic people, muc 
more skilled than we at polar operations 
They have ringed the Arctic Ocean with air- 
fields from which to launch attacks on us 
in case of war. They have about 60 arctic 
research establishments comparable to smai! 
American colleges. During the warmer 
months they can now go by ship from 
Archangel to Siberia via the Arctic Ocea! 
We are prone tc think of that ocean : l- 
passable, but a powerful ice breaker such as 
the Russians are known to possess could plow 
right across it, making way for a convoy 

Even now our largest ships cannot £° 
through the Panama Canal, and if it should 
be closed by a bomb the route around the 
Horn would assume great importance. 1° 
protect that route, we would have to keep 
the enemy out of the islands that lie between 
Antarctica’s Palmer Land Peninsula and the 
tip of South America. Russian exploring 
ships and planes have recently been reported 
in that area. The Navy's Operation High 
Jump II, which would have increased our 








le 1 Antarctica and given our men 
8, g under conditions like Green- 
A. was canceled last summer for reasons 
ul We couldn’t train in Greenland 
for jlomatic reasons. 

n f country cannot afford in peacetime 
§ ine forces Which its military leaders feel it 
Je ryise should have. This economic ceil- 
S inescapable, but beneath it come 
s, na allotment of available funds between 

nd the designation of how each 

i hé pend its allotment. 

3 In my opinion, the 1951 budget proposals 


. ‘ vy the defense structure out of balance 
ivor of the Air Force. The Air 


’ } ! its 48 groups and 13 separate 
: irol totaling 416,000 men, little 
; } ed from this year. The Navy and Army 

The N has been told it can have for 


fiscal 1951 a total of 238 major combatant 

f specified types, and reduced num- 

rs of air squadrons. When I was Chief of 

rations I protested against the 

e of the Secretary of Defense and the 

of Staff in telling each service 
ild do with its money, contending 

it should be permitted to decide how 

touse the funds. I still hope the system 

be changed. 

msistent use of such restrictions 

rottle a service is shown in the case of 

Marines, who find their fears of relega- 

ird duty being realized by indirec- 

In 1946 the Army proposed that “it be 

d that the land aspect of major 

i is operations in the future will be 

rtaken by the Army, and consequently 

Marine forces will not be appreciably ex- 

1 in time of war”; and that “it be 

d that the Navy will not develop a land 

y or a so-called amphibious army, Marine 

to be limited in size to the equivalent 

I ent, and the total size of the 

) e Corps therefore limited to some 50,000 


Of ) ” 


en 


id of fiscal year 1951 the Marines 
een cut to 62,000 enlisted person- 
ibove the figure proposed by the 











y e, they have been told that they 
have only six infantry battalions. The 
re almost sufficient to maintain a 
division on each coast, each with 
s of infantry, which the Marine 
( to do. Now it is expected still 
wo divisions. But a three-bat- 
division is really only a regiment, and 
ient both for peacetime employment 
basis for quick wartime expansion. 
has several weaknesses: It is 
mbat carriers, it is short of modert 
es, and it needs funds to install the 
equipment on destroyers, destroyer 
lower kind used for escort duty), 
rines. The needed equipment, 
tly electronic, is expensive. The 
m number of combat carriers in oper- 
ld be 10. As to the number of 
re eee of the Presi- 
iP licy Commission (Finletter 
a¢ ye ‘ars ago seems reasonable: 
for 5,788 front-line planes, and 
ipport, a total of 10,893. The 1951 
( ure is 8.415, including 1,844 for the 
h d Marine Reserves. 
our submarines should be mod- 
a into the snorkel type, with their 
merged speed. The Navy should 
‘mitted to build its flush-deck car- 
truction of which was canceled by 
Johnson. It will take 4 years to 
peace conditions. 
f the essence in warfare. In peace 
; plenty of time but limited funds. 


have unlimited funds but no time. 
tht with weapons that are in the 
ige when hostilities begin. 
ervices should be at work on new 
crificing numbers of personnel if 
cauring peace to conc rate on 
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equipment. Men can be recruited and 
trained much faster than weapons can be 
designed and manufactured. 

I have been accused obliquely of neglecting 
antisubmarine warfare. The statement is 
made that although that is a yore ary naval 
mission only bout 8 percent of naval appro- 
priations was devoted to that he sading. This 
is an absurd charge. Antisubmarine warfare 
is a mission of the whole Navy. 

Furthermore, antisuomarine warfare is not 
a mere matter of finding the submarines on 
and under the high scas and bombing them 
to death. That, in fact, is the least efficient 
means of combating them. The best way to 
get submarines is in the shipyards where 
they are being built and fitted, in the sub- 
marine docks and pens where they are being 
refueled, rearmed, and supplied with trained 
crews. Effective attacks on such targets have 
to be made by low-level bombing, which is 
only emphasized in this country by naval 
and marine aviation. The flush-deck carrier 
was designed to be an essential tool for that 
operation. 

A submerine on the high seas will always 
be, to a certain extent, a menace. 

The antisubmarine is one device developed 
during my tour as Chief of Naval Operations. 
This is a small interceptor sub that can lie 
in wait along the sea lanes. Other subma- 
rines—able to surface quickly, fire guided 
missiles, and submerge again speedily—are 
part of the Navy’s program. 

I brought to Washington a top submarine 
expert, Rear Adm. Charles B. Momsen, in- 
ventor of the Momsen lung and other de- 








vices, and put him in complete charge of an- 
tisubmarine warfare preparation. I highly 
approve of the recent appointment of Vice 
Adm. Francis S. “Frog” Low, another sub- 


marine expert, as Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations for Logistics. 

We have a tremendous fleet in moth balls, 
Under grease a recent count showed 87 car- 
riers, 58 cruisers, 14 battleships, 204 de- 
stroyers, 92 submarines, and about 1,500 
other vessels. They are surveyed now and 
then to eliminate those wouldn’t be 
useful in a future war. 

But it would take, under present condi- 
tions, from 3 to 9 months to unwrap ships 
of the moth-ball fleet. As they increase in 
age and need up-to-date improvements, the 
process will be longer. The carri night 
have to be modernized, chiefly through the 

engthening of their decks, and this would 
take from a year to 18 months even on war- 
time schedules with the mechanics working 
around the clock. 

After these ships left the moth-ball fleet 
and put to sea it would take in 
months for them to become efficient 
ing ships. The training required weld a 
carrier and its embarked air squadrons into 
an effective unit is a long, exacting jcb 

The modern Navy is a carrier Navy. We 
have three of the Midway (45,000-ton) class 
and are allowed to Keep four of the smaller 
(27,000-ton) Essex class. In settir up a 
task force, the Commander in Cl yf the 
Atlantic or Pacific Fleet assigns cruisers and 
destroyers (and sometimes submarines) to 
support the carriers. A hunter-killer group 
used in antisubmarine warfare usually 
sists of a light carrier and half a dozen de- 
stroyers. In any expansion of the fleet for 
war, numerous hunter-killer 
formed as soon as flat tops and destroyers are 
out of moth balls and their crews have been 
trained. Other destroyers will be used for 
convoy work. 

Air Force leaders have taken fright at men- 
tion of the fact that the Navy, too, could 
use the atomic bomb, fearing that the Navy 
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some cases 


fight- 




















con- 


groups will be 


is encroaching on their field of strategic 
bombing. Far from envying that nid the 


Navy questions the effectiveness of 
atomic blitz. 
I believe that in time atomic weapons for 


tactical use against military targets—air- 


the 
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fields, troop concentrations, ships—will be 
perfected for all three services. There are 
many fields in which the Navy could use 
them, such as against submarine-building 
yards and submarine bases. Sub pens were 
hard nuts to a in both World Wars. 

















At the present stage of development, 
atomic bombs are too costly for tac e, 
especially against moving targets as 





ships. 
exaggerated. 
against ships huddled t 
in an enclosed body of water, but a convoy 
in the open ocean would be far less vulner- 
able and would quickly leave contaminated 
waters behind. 


The effects of radic 


The experiments 


activity have been 
at Bikini were 


gether as targets 





THE FLEET’S 


My policy as Chief of Naval Operations was 
try to build a fleet, and maintain one, 


MOST VITAL TASK 


to 


that could keep the sea lanes open for the 
unmolested importation of vital materials 


without which our industry would have to 
bank its fires, and for the safe transporta- 
tion of air power, manpower, and industrial 
power to the enemy’s coast. That kind of 
Navy is not measured by tonnage alone, but 
by application and efficiency. And from bit- 
ter experience I do not believe that the 
Army, the Air Force, or the budget manipu- 
lators know as well how to tackle the prob- 
lem as we of the Navy do. 

The Navy is in danger of losing 
its greatest assets—its spirit. 
concerned to see such great naval fighting 
men as Admirals Blandy and Bogan dis- 
couraged and choosing retirement, and an 
attempt being made to withhold eee 
from Capt. Arleigh A. Burke. Our Na 
selection system has stood the test of 30 
years and two World Wars. It would be a 
pity, indeed, if promotions should be award- 
ed through pressure and influence rather 
than merit. 

I am concerned also at the prospect set 
before young Officers entering the service. 
They have the inspiring example of the five 
Crommelin brothers, all naval officers, two 
of whom gave their lives in World War II. 
But they see one with a particularly distin- 
guishe d career—Capt. John G. Crommelin— 
so alarmed at the Defense Department’s con- 
duct 1aval matters that he gives up his 
chance of promotion to make public protest. 

Encroachments on the Marine Corps have 


one of 
I am gravely 

















disillusioned its leaders and disturbed its 
entire personnel. Ge ritt A. Edson, the 
Medal of Honor man Oo made the Tarawa 





landing possible, 


retired in di 
Marines are our ; 


emergency 











ready to go anywhere without notice, whose 
claim to honor, in the wore of their com- 
m eee Gen. Clifton B. Cz pm t they 
“have sought for themselves Lit tle m > than 
a life of hardship and the most hazardous 


assignments in battle.” The efforts to cut 
their amphibious and air activities and re- 


duce them to guard duty are indeed dis- 
graceful. 


The Navy has 
tralization of 
warfare at sea dictates 


of even the smallest 


ilways emphasized decen- 
authority. The nature of 
this, The commander 
war vessel is pretty 

much on his own. Efforts to impose on the 
Navy, in the unification process, a central- 


ized system such as is embodied in the 

















Army’s General Staff organization have not 
nereesed overhead costs but have re- 
in loss of initiative and feelings of 
ion 
tle and fighting spiri hat 
every American in uniform m that 
his own is the best service in t . He 
is entitled to and must have the respect not 
only of his superiors bu in all 





the other military branche This pride of 





ervice is being replaced by growing disillu- 
sionment. The trend can be pped by 
more enlightened leadership in Defense 


Department, and the acti uragement 


of self-reliance in all 
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I believe that the hearings in Congress 
which resulted in my removal as Chief of 
Naval Operations have greatly improved 
public understanding of national ¢ :curity. 
My recompense for the treatment I have 
received lies in the belief that, once in- 
formed, the American people will act wisely. 


Swiss Cheese Land in Wisconsin—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


oF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am in- 
cluding the second of two extensions on 
the subject of the Swiss-cheese industry 
in my district as reported by Mr. Emery 
A. Odell, publisher of the Monroe (Wis.) 
Evening Times: 

WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP REMAINS 
TRULY RURAL 


Washington is a township unit by itself, 
having no corporate village. It is wholly 
rural, the sole occupation being dairy farm- 
ing. 

Of average size in land area, 22,871 acres, 
it has 21,581 acres in farms averaging 187 
acres. Cows being milked are reported at 
3,189, with average production per 100 acres 
of 96,092 pounds of milk. Thus, Washington 
ranks with Monroe, Clarno, Sylvester, and 
Jefferson as one of the five leading milk- 
production townships in Green County. The 
population, however, is only 672. 

The way in which the various branches of 
the Little Sugar River reach out over the 
township has made highway bridges a costly 
public problem. This has been overcome 
largely by modern improvements in construc- 
tion. Substantial steel and concrete struc- 
tures now cope with the menacing streams. 

All highways have been widened and hard- 
surfaced for modern motor traffic. Except 
for the two eastern corners, however, the 
township is without permanent pavement. 

Native rock quarried from the hillsides, in 
addition to being crushed for the hard-sur- 
facing of roads, now is pulverized to add to 
the fertility of the soil in the modern farm- 
ing methods, contributing an effective step 
in overcoming erosion and loss of valuable 
soil. 

Highways and bridges were always contro- 
versial issues on the county board and the 
interest of Washington Township figured in 
the forefront. Supervisors recognized the 
natural situation and regularly conceded the 
road and bridge chairmanship to the Wash- 
ington member. Washington Township 
chairman, C. W. Loveland, now holds chair- 
manship of the Green County board. 

The oldest Green County cheese factory 
still operating is. the Wittenwyler-Burgy, 
located in the southeastern corner of the 
township. It was started by Nick Gerber 
in 1870 as the third of his factory enterprises 
and has been in continuous operation since. 
factory was in Bilten territory, 
although that main settlement was further 
to the north and west of Monticello. High- 
way changes removed the old surviving Ger- 
ber plant to the side road nearly 30 years 
ago 

This part of Washington township is in- 
teresting since as early as 1837 it was set- 
tled by people of English descent, some from 
New England and others from the South. 
Interest , Of the settlement was represented in 

rur% ( 1unity surrounding Center 
rch erected in 1874. Names 


The 


a©r 


av} qdist Cn 


well remembered with many of the families 
still represented in Green County life include 
Holloway, Loveland, Lemon, Harper, Sim- 
mons, Fessenden, Crouch, Smith, Perrin, 
Clayton, Confer, Norton, Gill, and Grinnell. 

Center Church was closed and moved away 
to the Loveland farm a few years ago elimi- 
nating the once active community center. 

Bilten settlement organized the Bilten 
Swiss Reformed Church, the structure dedi- 
cated in 1876 resembling the house of wor- 
ship in the Old World. This church, now 
known as Washington Reformed, remains ac- 
tive today with a pastor supplied from Mon- 
ticello. 

The old Gerber factory, Wittenwyler-Burgy, 
always has made Limburger. American 
farmers at first complained of the odor but 
when Gerber began shipping cheese east they 
took note of the checks which came back. It 
did not take them long to join in the cheese 
production as a community industry. 

Gerber first bought the milk outright and 
then in 1873 John Boss bought the milk and 
conducted the factory. It became a farmer 
cooperative in 1893 under the name of Wit- 
tenwyler-Burgy. Jacob Burgy, now 80, who 
has lived on the adjoining farm since he was 
8 years old, has been secretary-treasurer of 
the factory since 1893 and has figurec the 
milk payments to the farmers for those 56 
years. 

His grandparents and their son, Jacob, Sr., 
came by sailboat from Switzerland in 1847. 
They first located on a farm north of New 
Glarus. They moved in 1870 to Washington 
township, acquiring the Frank Parkin farm. 
The Burgy farm now consists of 410 acres 
and is operated by Mr. Burgy and his son, 
Fred T. Mr. Burgy makes his residence in 
Monticello. 

The township has one public building, the 
town hall, located at the intersection of 
county trunk highways C and N, west of Mon- 
ticello. 

Close by on the east-west highway is the 
Town Hall streamlined Swiss cheese factory, 
newest of the farm plants within the town- 
ship boundaries. 

Town Hall factory is owned and in com- 
plete control of the cooperative with 30 pa- 
trons delivering milk. The plant has been 
successful beyond expectation after a year of 
operation. 


GERBER WAS CASUALTY OF EARLY CHEESE BATTLE 


There has been nothing spontaneous about 
the development of the Swiss cheese indus- 
try in Green County. The infant, fathered 
by Nick Gerber, had to battle for its life 
almost from the cradle. 

For 20 years the settlers had been raising 
wheat with notable lack of success. Milk was 
skimmed for butter, and the skim milk went 
into cheese for home use. Identity as to type 
was completely lacking until Gerber founded 
the first factories in 1868 and 1869. 

Consumers were tiring of skim-milk cheese 
and the demand was for Cheddar or Ameri- 
can type. Some even went abroad to London, 
but heavy expense and losses cut off this 
market. 

Swiss and Limburger cheeses were new, and 
demand had to be created. Curiously 
enough, it was New Glarus, center of the 
first Swiss settlement, which almost struck 
the death blow to the struggling industry. 
In 1870 an American cheese factory was 
opened in the village which never had a Swiss 
cheese plant. The factory was supplied by 
400 cows. 

Dayton began manufacturing American 
cheese with 180 cows, and American factories 
also were started in Mount Pleasant Town- 
ship, York, and Albany. By 1873 there were 
4,260 cows in the American cheese-produc- 
tion picture, as compared with 1,300 cows 
supplying Gerber’s factories. 

Gradually, however, the arguments of 
Gerber for foreign-type cheesemaking began 
to gain notice. He claimed 250 pounds of 
Swiss cheese to the cow and that his four 


Limburger factories averaged about yy 
pounds. 

“Still we are not happy,” he admitteq a; 
he argued with the farmers being infiuencay 
against his venture. 

He gained further support, however, fr, m 
Farmers Grove, Adams Township, where Ja- 
cob Karlen, Monroe, began opening Lim. 
burger plants. The size of the checks Gerbe 
was receiving from buyers in the East als 

began to interest the farmers. 


Gerber’s Green County factories numbered 
eight, including one in Mount Pleasant whe e 
he made cheese and resided with his fam): 
He bought the milk from farmers and had }); 
own cheese outlets. As new factories A. 
peared, he also bought cheese and the indy: 
try was considered to be fairly launched , 

a basis helpful to farmers. 

Gerber met with financial reverses. He 
spent 10 years in pioneering before a serio, 
market slump and new competition caught 
up with him. His resources were swept awa 
and his Green County Cheese Manufacturin2 
Co. failed. He went to eastern Iowa to ny t 
a new start but after a second unfortunate 
ending in 1882 he retired from the chee: 
business and returned to Monroe where he 
died May 9, 1903. 

Karlen, John Boss, Jacob Regez, and 
many others who followed went on to pro- 
mote and foster growth of the foreig n-type 
industry which now has Monroe for the 
trading center. 

New Glarus later lost its only factory when 
the condensery business came into flower 
Condenseries now operating at New Glarus 
Albany, and Browntown have had the effect 
of pressing inward on cheese factory milk 
sources, as well as moving outward to take 
the milk of adjacent counties. 

In 1948, these condenseries produce »d 45,- 
543,000 pounds of evaporated milk, 2,255, 
pounds of powdered skim milk, and 2,043,0 
of powdered whole milk. Butter production 
was 3,329,000 pounds. 

There was some indication last year, how 
ever, that cheese factories were more than 
holding their own. 

While the condenseries and butter pla 
showed declines from the total of 58,600,01 
pounds for the former and from the 4,067,- 
000-pound butter output in 1945, cheese pro- 
duction made a healthy gain from 1945 t 
1948. 

Green County factories had set a new high 
in Swiss production in 1945 of 13,095,0 
The total had climbed to another record 
14,569,000 in 1948. 

Limburger production in 1945, however, o! 
2,538,000 pounds was above last year’s 2,265,- 
000. Brick was up slightly from 1945's 255,- 
000 pounds to 266,000 in 1948. Green County 
American output in 1948 was only 822 
pounds, 

The soaring Swiss production has resulted 
despite the dwindling number of factor 
There were 152 plants in Green County - 
years ago producing 16,000,000 pounds o! : 
types of cheese, half of it Swiss. 

The factory figure had dropped to 125 
years ago but Swiss output climbed to 10; 
000 pounds. Last year 80 factories produ 
a total of 17,903,000 pounds of all types 
cheese, including 14,569,000 pounds of Sw's 
This is 33.7 percent of the total Swiss out} 
in Wisconsin. 

This bespeaks constant improvement 
factory efficiency and techniques, more ™ 
ern plants, improved herds, and farm prac 
tices. The higher production cam¢ 
fewer factories, a narrowing milk land 
due to inroads of other dairy products plants 
and in some cases fewer but more producuye 
cows. 

These changes, including streamlined fac- 
tories, however, have not entirely erased the 
marks left over by pioneers of Bilten ares 
who had the strongest faith in the cheese 
industry. 











MODER? 


OF INDUSTRY 


nably the most startling development 


in eight decades of Swiss cheesemaking in 
Green County has occurred in the last 2 years 





“Most residents, in and out of the industry, 
have been aware Of some part of it. Others, 


ly a few, have realized its full extent. 


= ryone, however, should benefit in the 
future from the all-inclusive scope of the 
This change for the better concerns the 
widespread rebuilding, remodeling and ir 
me cases replacement of farmer factories 
ich have been the background of the 
e enterprise. 
A. J. Reppen, State inspector of factories 
- the Department of Agriculture, is au- 
tl for the report that 63 of the 78 
icensed plants in the county had shared in 
this modernization project by October 1, 1949. 
His report becomes all the more impres- 
sive by revealing that Franklin Swiss factory, 
4 iles southwest of Monroe, was the first 





t lete remodeling, having started late 

1 1946 and finishing in 147. 
ese projects stemmed from many sources 
f stimulation: urging of the State for im- 
proved sanitation conditions, a desire to ad- 
vance quality of cheese and make manufac- 
turing less hazardous, and a realization that 
ly through modern making methods and 
ractices could factories compete on markets 
in the favored position won through decades 
of fine Green County foreign type cheese. 

The projects have involved nev’ making 
ns, in stainless steel fittings, stainless 
steel intake tanks, larger automatic boilers 

suppl” heat at constant temperature levels 
nd steam for cleaning fittings and filters, 
gleaming white tiled walls for making rooms, 
zy and holding cellars, full control re- 
f tion systems, automatic can washing 
machines and even special lights for suppres- 
sion of unwanted bacteria action. 

Modern truck loading and unloading plat- 
forms are common features. Septic tanks 
nd underground systems for disposal of 
vastes and a general brightening of factory 
exterlors and premises are featured on every 
land 

Investment has ranged from $35,000 to well 
above $100,000. Making capacity has been 
expanded by additional kettles and storage 
facilities increased. Many times this has 
meant closing of antiquated factories or 
s which no longer fitted into the eco- 

planning of the cooperatives and their 







































In addition to the 63 factories already 
modernized, Reppen reports several others 
Were ready to begin work late in 1949 or 
n 1950. A few more factories may drop 
he wayside but there will be no slacken- 
ing of production capacity in view of the 
heral increase in operating facilities by the 
> modern units, 
the trend to improved plants began as 
as 1928 when the number of factories 
(declined to a total of 152 after decades of 
Htinued increase. Production that year 
‘$s 16,000,000 pounds, half of it Swiss. Ten 
rs later, the number of factories was down 
Swiss production had moved up 
10,655,000 pounds. 
Last year there were 83 factories producing 


a tot ¢ 


f 17,993,000 pounds, 14,569,000 of it 














hist 
i<d ] 


It is imp ssible to pick out factory projects 
ularly outstanding. There are too 
them and each represents some 
enterprise which makes it almost 


Y 1, however, call attention to the pace. 
tt franklin factory, the streamlined 
Hall plant which replaced four other 
4Qits In a merging operation, and the large 
= n Center factory at Twin Grove, 
i ‘ for expansion to at least 24 kettles, 
examples of new Swiss plants, 
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The largest of the new Limburger plants 
is the Wyss co-op factory on county trunk N 
5 miles north of Monroe, operating under 
lease to the Kraft Fcods Co. The latter two 
plants have adopted exterior architecture of 
Swiss lines, making them colorful additions 
to the rural scene. 

Following in alphabetical order are the 
Green County factories which have mcdern- 
ized in the last 2 years: 

Swiss: Advance, route 5, Monroe; Apple 
Grove, route 1, Argyle; Balls Mill, route 2, 
Monroe; Bidlingmaier-Isely, route 4, Monroe; 
Biggs Co-op, northeast of Argyle; Brager, 
northeast of Blanchardville; Burkhalter, 
route 2, Monroe; Davis, Browntown; Decatur, 
west of Brodhead; Dill, west of Browntown. 

Fairview, route 1, Monroe; Farmers Grove, 
route 1, New Glarus; Five Corners, southeast 
of Monroe; Flanagan-Olson, east of Argyle; 
Franklin, route 1, Monroe; Giese, southwest 
of Brodhead; Green County Co-op, Monroe; 
Gutzmer, east of Woodford; Hay Hollow, 
east of Blanchardville; Health Valley, near 
Juda; Holstein Prairie, west of Monticello; 
Casper Jaggi, Brodhead; Jefferson Center, 
Twin Grove; Jordan Center, northwest of 
Monroe. 

Jordan Prairie, northwest of Brodhead; 
Klondike, northwest of Monroe; Krause, route 
4, Monroe; Kubly, route 1, Monroe; Maple 
Grove, southeast of Juda; Maple Leaf, route 
1, Albany; Monroe Co-op, Monroe; Monticello 
North Side; Newman, southeast of Juda; 
Pleasant Valley, route 3, Monroe; Poplar 
Grove, west of New Glarus (not making Swiss 
in 1949 but licensed); Prairie Hill, route 5, 
Monroe; Priewe, route 1, Monroe; Puddle 
Dock, east of Argyle; Ridge, northwest of 
Monroe. 

Rock Hill, route 2, Brodhead; Saw Mill, east 
of Blanchardville (licensed but not making 
Swiss in 1949); Spece, west of Browntown; 
Speich, route 2, Monroe; Spring Creek, route 
2, Brodhead; F. L. Stauffacher, route 4, Mon- 
roe; Strommen, near Blanchardville; Town 
Hall, route 2, Monticello; Twin Gable, Mar- 
tintown; Union Hill, route 1, Juda; Walnut 
Grove, east of Blanchardville; West Clarno, 
route 1, Monroe. 

Whitehead, route 1, Monroe; White Oak, 
route 2, Monroe; York Center, east of Blan- 
chardville, and York Prairie, northeast of 
Blanchardville. 

Limburger: Clarno Center, route 5, Mon- 
roe (also licensed but not making Swiss); 
Grinnell, north of Monroe; Wyss (Kraft 
Focds licensee), north of Monroe; Milwaukee 
Cheese, Monroe (also licensed but not making 
Swiss—producing brick type special cheese); 
Pioneer, route 2, Monticello; Silver and Lewis, 
east of Monticello; Spring Cheese, route 1, 
Monticello; Wittenwyler-Burgy, southwest of 
Monticello; Wuetrich (Four Corners), 6 miles 
northeast of Monroe. 

There were 63 factories in Green County 
making Swiss October 1, not including four 
others licensed but producing other types. 
One Swiss factory license north of Browntown 
was withdrawn shortly before the list was 
compiled. Eleven factories are licensed for 
Limburger and 10 hold American permits. 
One factory, Poplar Grove, is licensed for 
brick muenster. 

Lakeshire-Marty Co. holds the only proc- 
essed cheese license for Swiss gruyere. One 
firm, Paul Grossenbacher, New Glarus, holds 
a cheese food compound license. 

Three factories have butter-plant licenses 


and there are condensery permits at New 
Glarus, Albany, and Brownstown, the latter 
also holding a powdered-milk permit. 


Frautschy and Herbert Clarno, have the only 
milk-receiving-station license. 

That completes the present day report on 
Green County’s foreign-type cheese indus- 
try, except for the number of kettles in the 
Swiss plants. This figure has changed so 
rapidly since 1947 that a definite total would 
be good only as of the moment. It is be- 
lieved, however, that more than 450 Kettles 
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are now set up in various plants with more 
envisioned. 

With this report, the series on Swiss 
cheese’s 80 years of production development 
comes to a close. The Green County cheese 
story, however, will remain an unending 
history with bright pages in the future. 

It will have that encouraging prospect if 
teday’s heirs of nineteenth century tradition 
contribute their share to continued advance- 
ment of dairy farming, and to an industry 
which has premium : ppeal throughout the 
Nation. 

STEINMAN DAIRY TOLD STORY OF PIONEERING 


Green County historians of the future owe 
a great debt to the memory and diary of 
J. C. Steinman who in his twilight years an- 
swered a question too long unasked: 

“Where woild one go to establish the 
exact location of the first Green County 
cheese factory turning out a product having 
a cash value in an outside market so a 
tablet could be erected to honor the men 
whose vision launched Green County’s dairy 
business?” 

The question was asked by Emery A. Odell, 
publisher of the Monroe Evening Times. 
Mr. Steinman who had Kept a daily diary 
for 40 years had the answers. As a boy of 
14 he had worked on the J. C. Blum farm 
and delivered milk to the first Limburger 
factory a mile away on the Albert Babler 
(now Meadow Valley) farm. 

His diary also supplied the location of the 
first Swiss cheese factory on the Dietrich 
Freitag farm. 

Mr. Steinman was 13 when he went to 
work at $6 a month. His mother brought 
him to Monroe on his seventh birthday from 
New York after 57 days on the ocean. They 
learned his father had enlisted in the Civil 
War for what he thought was a short term 
of service while awaiting his family. He was 
killed in action. The mother and son joined 
an uncle in Monroe, Dietland Thomm, and 
then located later in Washington township. 

When Mr. Steinman was 20 he became a 
Limburger-cheese maker for Jacob Karlen at 
Farmers Grove. Later he was in business 
in Monticello and an influential citizen. 
He served 13 years on the county board, 
9 as county supervisor of assessment and 
bank director and was active in the Swiss 
Reformed Church at Monticello. He died 
in 1942 at the age of 88. 

The boulders placed in 1939 at the two 
factory sites by the Green County Historical 
Society and Mr. Odell presented a problem. 
Native stone was sought but since the site 
of the first Limburger factory was in the un- 
glaciated area, a boulder finally had to be 
brought from Monticello Woolen mill site. 





Nazism is Still a Dominant Factor in 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
all sorts of perturbing reports on con- 
ditions in Germany which make us won- 


der whether continued neglect of the 
situation may not prove to be tragic in 
the years to come. We hear reports 


about the revival of nazism and anti- 
Semitism, reports on the trend toward 
dictatorship, the failure of our denazi- 
fication policy, the lack of a sense of 
guilt and shame on the part of Germans 
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for the horrible crimes committed dur- 
ing the recent war, and the ridiculous 
efforts to pin the blame for starting the 
war on the Allies or anyone but the 
Germans. 

Dr. Saul K. Padover, a noted American 
author and historian, who knows con- 
ditions in Germany well and has served 
with the American military government 
there immediately after the war, has 

athered some pertinent information on 
the trend of thinking in Germany today. 
Dr. Padover, who is dean of the School 
of Politics of the New School for Social 
Research in New York and the author of 
several books en Thomas Jefferson and 
on the European politics and history, 
draws some interesting conclusions on 
the basis of the information gathered. 

Following is a brief article written by 
him entitled “Nazi Domination of the 
German Mind,” published in Hadassah 
Newsletter, March 1950: 

NAZI DOMINATION OF THE GERMAN MIND 

(By Saul K. Padover) 

Public-opinion surveys of Germany add up 





to a pretty discouraging picture. They show 
that in 1950 the Germans are much the same 
they were 10 years ago. In some respects, 
indeed, they are worse, 
Perhaps it was too much to expect that 


a defeated people would alter its ways and 
thought under the rule of conquerors; but 
the data contained in the surveys are almost 
too overwhelming as evidence of the nearly 
total failure of the occupation. 


NO FAITH IN RADIO OR PRESS 


The Germans believe in less and are dis- 
trustful of more. Nearly half of them do 
not listen to the radio, and only a little more 
than half, 56 percent, read newspapers, com- 
pared with 75 percent 4 years ago. Many 
have stopped reading the press because they 
have no confidence in its veracity or impar- 
tiality. 

A large segment of the population is con- 
vinced that the occupying powers are a hin- 
drance to German recovery. Shortly after 
the war, well over half of those interviewed 
thcught that the Allies were there for the 
good of Germany. Today fewer than cne- 
fourth (23 percent) think so. 

There is no grass-roots political movement. 
Germans are still apathetic to politics in 
general and to politicians in particular. Po- 
litical parties are viewed with skepticism 
and political officeholders with disrespect. 
Two out of three Germans say they would 
turn down a responsible political post if one 
were Offered them. Sixty-four percent admit 
they are in no way interested in politics. 
During elections they vote in great numbers, 
but mainly because they are ordered to do so. 


RACE BIAS AND NATIONALISM PERSIST 


Race prejudice has shown some fluctua. 
tions While anti-Semitism has declined 

htly, racist and other bias has increased. 
Nineteen percent are still outspokenly anti- 
Semitic, despite the fact that the Jewish 
population has been reduced to a mere 20,000 
as against 500,000 in 1933. Intense nation- 
alist and racist feelings are stronger than 
ever. 

An illuminating survey has been made on 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf, which was in effect 
the bible of the Third Reich. But who really 
read it? 

We now have exact information on the 
subject, and it tells us much about the Ger- 
man mind, politics, and social structure. The 
following data, to be sure, relates only to the 
American zone and Berlin, but it is a safe 
assumption that it reflects the rest of Ger- 
many. 

To begin with, an astonishingly large num- 
ber of Germans—19 percent—say that they 
have read all or part of Mein Kampf. On 





the basis of population of some 70,000,000, 
this means more than 13,000,000 readers. Of 
these, 5 percent, or 3,500,000, claim to have 
read the whole book. 

Who were these readers? Forty-four per- 
cent of them were Nazi Party members. 
Three-fourths of them had nine or more 
years of education. Well over half (54 per- 
cent) belonged to the upper and upper- 
middle income groups. The majority of 
readers were professional men, businessmen 
and government officials. 


TREND TO DICTATORSHIP, NOT DEMOCRACY 


While Mein Kampf is not being read to- 
day, at least not openly, nazism is still very 
much alive. In November 1945, 42 percent of 
those interviewed said that Hitlerism was a 
bad thing. Today, only 38 percent consider 
it bad. 

Democracy—its principles and outlook—is 
an alien mode of life to most Germans. 
Sixty percent express the opinion that, if 
they had to choose between a democratic 
government that did not guarantee economic 
security, and a dictatorship that did, they 
would prefer the dictatorship. A year ago 
only 56 percent gave dictatorship as their 
preference. 

There is no vigorous intellectual life, no 
soul searching, and no desire to examine what 
ails the nation. The overwhelming majority 
of Germans vehemently reject the charge, or 
even the suggestion, that the German peo- 
ple are responsible for the war or guilty of 
any crimes. If anybody is guilty, they say, 
it is a few Nazis and the Allies—for having 
allowed the Nazis to come to power, The 
Nazis, of course, say that the Allies are the 
criminals. Every trend indicates that most, 
if not all, Germans are ripe for a new dic- 
tator. What hope there is lies in the young 
people, and we are now, belatedly, trying to 
do something about them. 


EAST-WEST RIVALRY REINSTATING THE NAZIS 


What makes the situation more tragic is 
that both the Anglo-Americans and the Rus- 
sians are now wooing the Germans. In the 
struggle between the East and the West, the 
enemy of a few years ago has suddenly be- 
come a desired object to be won and cher- 
ished. Denazification has been abandoned. 
The Americans are pinning their hopes for 
the success of the Marshall plan on a re- 
stored Germany. Nazi leadership, in busi- 
ness and in public life, is rapidly coming 
back. The Nazis are now winning the war. 

The present Government of western Ger- 
many is not Nazi, but it is rigidly conserva- 
tive. As such, it is not the kind of govern- 
ment that can democratize Germany. 





An Eminent Scientist Analyzes the Na- 


tional Science Foundation Bill as 
Amended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
among the scientists and educators of 
the Nation, as I have remarked on other 
occasions, there is a strong feeling that 
the great promise held forth both to our 
industrial development and our secu- 
rity by the National Science Foundation 
bill is sadly dimmed by the Smith amend- 
ment. This feeling is growing, and I 
am sure my colleagues would wish to give 
the subject further study in the light of 
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the intelligent and well-considered ob. 
jections raised in so many quarters oj 
unquestioned loyalty. 

Among the many letters on the mat. 
ter received by me from my district, 
which includes the great University o; 
Chicago, is the following from Joseph £ 
Mayer, of the faculty of the Institute 
for Nuclear Studies of the University oj 
Chicago: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
INSTITUTE FOR NUCLEAR STUDIES, 
Chicago, Ill., March 27, 195 
Hon, Barratt O’Hara, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O'Hara: The passage by both 
Houses of Congress of a bill establishing 
National Science Research Foundation ha; 
been a source of great gratification to those 
interested in the strengthening of funda. 
mental scicnce of this country. We | 
forward with satisfaction to what we hope 
will »ecome great benefits from this bil 
Nevertheless, there are certain features of the 
bill which may not be ideal. In particular 
some changes have been made by the House 
in the original bill, H. R. 4846, at least one of 
which, if retained, would be so undesirable 
as to be considered completely crippling 

I find section 14 (1), which requires FBI 
investigation and certification of loyalty by 
the FBI for recipients of scholarships and al! 
perscns employed by the foundation, to be 
incredibly bad as written at the present, 
The objections to this section are various 

(1) The broadening of the requiremen 
FBI investigation to recipients of scholar. 
ships independently of the eventual employ- 
ment of these recipients in any classified 
work is a completely undesirable exten 
toward the methods of a police state, and is 
in direct opposition to our American demo- 
cratic way of life. 

(2) The extension of the duties of the 
FBI to include the investigation of a large 
number of people not connected with classi- 
fied information necessarily reduces the effec- 
tiveness of the FBI in fulfilling its useful 
function of investigating persons who have 
access to secret information, 

(3) The extension of the function of the 
FBI beyond that of investigation, to give 
certification of loyalty, will necessaril; 
further reduce the usefulness of the FE 
and at the same time is a completely unde- 
sirable unification of two different funct 
into the hands of one organization which 
smacks of the methods of totalitarian gov- 
ernments. 

(4) The particular requirement placed on 
the FBI to declare disloyal any person Wi0 
has at any time been a member of an organ 
ization declared subversive is an incredinie 
extension of the definition of disloyalt 
Many individuals have mistakenly and in 
cently joined such organizations either he- 
fore or after they had been declared su)- 
versive. Indeed, in many cases these organ- 
izations, which sometimes had the high st 
aims, were in no sense subversive in tne! 
original inception and individuals who joined 
at that time and later resigned should © 
be penalized for the later changes in the 
ceptions of the organization. 

I find that section 14 (m), which requires 
FBI investigation of any national of 4! 
eign country who shall be associated with \ 
Foundation in any capacity, to be very unce 
sirable. It is probably not extremely im 
tant that National Science Found tt 
money shall be used to support the researcac 
of foreign nationals in this country. ! . 
ever, the inclusion of this section Wows 
greatly complicate the operation of a univ’ T* 
sity research project supported by the Fol 4 
dation. The United States has profited gré at- 
ly from foreign scientists who have come ! 
this country either permanently or as ten 
porary visitors. The temporary visitors bring 
to our research projects a knowledge of 
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used abroad and furnished tremen- 
lation to our own progress. There 
reason why fundamental research proj- 

- in this country should be excluded from 

themselves of this benefit. Section 

m), if retained in the bill, would have 
this effect. 

1 15 (a), Which has been amended to 
innual appropriation to the Foun- 
$15,009,000, appears to me to be 
I would not look forward to having 

Y int source of funds for science in 
intry coming from the Federal Gov- 

I would doubt if the Foundation 
n should exceed $15,000,000 in 

vy years. However, the writing of 

ion into the law presumably ex- 
ud er appropriations at later times. 

I believe that considerably larger appropria- 

will be eventually desirable. The 
get of the Office of Naval Re- 

nt largely on fundamental scien- 
1 without any appropriation for 

l ps, is approximately half this fig- 
I would believe that the Science Foun- 

uld eventually support the great 

m ity of these projects now supported by 

ONR, which are in a field of science much 

! limited than that of the Science Foun- 

dation. The effect of the limitation to 


the 


$15,00 ) may well be to decrease the total 
Government support for research in the 
fundamental portions of physics and chem- 


Section 10 (b), which requires a loyalty 
for any recipient for a scholarship or 
fellowship, appears to me to be undesirable. 
Ido not believe that loyalty oaths play any 
role other than that of irritant. I do not 
his amendment in any way crippling to 
he fundmental purposes of the bill, but I 
uld oppose its retention. 
I find it undesirable that any provi- 
ide for the National Science Foun- 
support classified research. I be- 
e that classified research should be sup- 
the appropriate division of the 
etary of National Defense and by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The inclusion 
for classified research in the Na- 
I ice Foundation in times of peace 
weakens and complicates the operation of 
Foundation. I would prefer to have a 
undation even if it includes clas- 
research than to have none at all, but 
er to see all reference to classified 
eliminated from the bill. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH E. MAYER 
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Swiss Cheese Land in Wisconsin—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


M SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
speaker, the dairy industry is Wiscon- 
‘st business. It is composed of 
ls of farmers who own and oper- 
ir farms. 
Green County, Mr. Speaker, is in my 
ional district, and I am very 
Proud of it. Recently Mr. Emery A. 
blisher of the Monroe Evening 
published a booklet entitled 
“ighty Years of Swiss Cheese in Green 
inty, 1869-194). In a masterful way 
pointed out the development of 
: s cheese industry in our State. 
~€ Calls attention to the fact that dairy- 
ing history appears to have reached the 
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point where the past is more dependent 
upon the record in keeping alive the story 
of the origin of our unique cheese enter- 
prise. He said, “Links between the liv- 
ing and the past are steadily reduced 
with the passing years.” 

Mr. Speaker, this story deserves per- 
petuation in the archives of our Govern- 
ment and with leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the first install- 
ment herein: 

Swiss CHEESE LAND—WNo. 1 


GERBER’S FACTORY LAUNCHED INDUSTRY IN 
COUNTY IN 1869 

This year marks the eightieth anniversary 
of the most significant event in Green County 
history, the opening of the first farmer fac- 
tory for the manufacture of Swiss cheese. 

It was the start of the factory system and 
the pioneering step in production of regular 
Swiss and Limburger types in Wisconsin. 

Changes have come with the years and the 
old frontiers have been driven back in places 
but the general geographical locale, with 
Monticello and Monroe as concentration 
points, gives promise of holding firm as the 
greatest centralization for specialized cheese 
production in dairy history. 

The steadfast resistance to encroachments 
is a tribue first to the vision of Nick Gerber, 
who founded the first Swiss factory in 1869, 
and to the dairy-minded settlers from Switz- 
erland who occupied the area which became 
known as Bilten, a district without definite 
limits but settled by people of unlimited 
capacity for knowing how to put the land to 
work. 

Nick Gerber introduced manufacture of 
Limburger in the Mohawk Valley of New York 
State before coming here. He never realized 
upon the enterprise he fostered in Green 
County, but the residents of Bilten and the 
contiguous area, with Monroe as its hub, 
went on to build an industry to which the 
county owes much of its comfortable condi- 
tion of today. 

Mr. Gerber’s first Limburger factory in 
Green County on the former Albert Babler 
farm, New Glarus Township, and the first 
Swiss factory on the Dietrich Freitag (now 
the Nick Freitag) farm in Washington 
Township, disappeared long ago. Nothing 
remains today except a portion of the latter 
building, now a machine shed, and two 
markers erected by the Green County Histor- 
ical Society 10 years ago. 

His third factory, however, started in 1870 
in Washington Township for Limburger mak- 
ing flourishes today as the Wittenwyler- 
Burgy factory, producing a delicate brand 
in a greatly improved plant. 

Best picture of Green County’s old Swiss- 
cheese frontier is found in a 25-mile radius 
north of Monroe, including Monticello, 
Washington, New Glarus, and Monroe Town- 
ships. Anyone who has an interest in what 
has been happening amid these hills for the 
last 80 years can see the story of Swiss cheese, 
of Bilten settlement, and the modern-day 
perfection of dairying and factory produc- 
tion in a brief afternoon’s ride in the colorful 
countryside. 

It will be a ride revealing in striking con- 
trasts with methods of the past and yet giv- 
ing full evidence of the unchanged strength 
of the people and the system which made 
the Swiss and Limburger industry flourish. 

Driving north from Monroe, one finds that 
Monticello is the threshold for entry into 
the land of cheese. It is a village which, as 
a center for the immediate cheese-making 
area, reflects the character and enterprise of 
the families who came from Switzerland 
more than a century ago. 

In that century the lands have been 
farmed diligently but with care. There are 
no signs of neglect or deterioration. Every- 

where in the farm lands and in the village 
there is a Swiss air of prosperity 
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In 1847 Monticello was unnamed and not 
recognized as a stopping place by the Gov- 
ernment mail carrier between Monroe and 
Madison. Now it has all the indications of 
modern community progress, meanwhile re- 
taining architecture of foreign derivation. 

On the village’s main street are two struc- 
tures of rough stone exterior with rounded 
line and tower effect. The names “chateau” 
and “chalet” further suggest Switzerland. 
These buildings are of native limestone quar- 
ried from the hills from the same underlying 
bedrock known to impart desired qualities 
to milk products. 

Monticello was dependent on stage coach 
transportation until the Illinois Central was 
built through from Monroe to Madison in 
1888, the same year that the Milwaukee road 
extended the Brodhead branch connecting 
Monticello and New Glarus. 

The first brick building block was erected 
in 1888 by J. C. Steinman who was long an 
influential citizen of Monticello and a county 
Official. He was familiar with the cheese in- 
dustry from its infancy. His sons and grand- 
sons followed in the building profession with 
advanced ideas of architecture in home, 
business structures, and modern cheese fac- 
tories. 

On reaching the end of the main street, 
the tourist may turn briefly to the right to 
see the Monticello northside Swiss factory, 
one of the larger producing units in the area. 

But it is to the left from the main street 
that the threshold to the pioneering cheese 
county lies. A modern hard surfaced road 
leads out of the village in a sweeping turn 
cutting through pasture lands into the valley 
known as lange where Brown Swiss cattle 
have grazed these many years. The silver 
tones of their bells can be heard throughout 
the outdoor grazing season as they welcome 
the tourist into the land of the Swiss. 

A mile or so off Monticello’s main street is 
the Nick Freitag farm. It is identified by 
buildings on both sides of the ro-d. 

And one of these buildings on the right 
was the cradle of the Swiss cheese industry 
in Green County. A stone marker with a 
bronze plate, on the left almost at the drive- 
way to the house, tells the story. 





FIVE PATRONS SOLD MILK TO FIRST SWISS 
FACTORY 

What is left of that first Swiss cheese fac- 
tory in Green County still stands as a land- 
mark on the Nick Freitag farm just north 
out of Monticello on the Madison road 

A portion of the old building, on the right 
side of the road, is used as a machine shed. 
It still houses some of the early cheese-mak- 
ing equipment. The brick chimney marks 
where the stone boxed walls contained the 
wood fire for the boiler. 

The large kettle was supported on an iron 
arm and was swung into place over the wood 
fire bed for forming the curd. Revolution- 
ary changes mark the present-day opera- 
tions, but the fundamental manufacturing 
process is the same 

Nick Gerber started the factory in 1869 


(father of 


with five patrons, Dietrich Freitag 
the present farm owner), Jost Voegeli, Die- 
trich Stauffacher, Jans Blumer, and Melchior 
Schlittler. He operated it until 1875 when 
it was taken over by the farm patrons 
The Freitag farm dates back to Hiram 
Washington Bane, who obtained the Gov 
ernment grant in 1844. Bane conveyed the 
original 40 acres to Fridolin Streiff, one of 
the New Glarus founders, in 1848, and Streiff 
made cheese there in 1850. Streiff and J. Ja- 
cob Tschudy had been the leaders sen u 
from Switzerland to locate and lead the 
original colonists to their new home. Die- 
trich Freitag bought the land in 1869, the 
year that saw the Swiss cheese industry 
launched on his land His son Nick, b 





there nearly 738 years ago, holds the original 


Government patents of conveyance, 
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Next farm around the bend in the road is 
the Voegeli Valley Grove farm in possession 
( the family since Jose Voegeli located 
there in 1854. It is one of the show places of 
Wisconsin and famed far and wide as an out- 
standing Brown Swiss breeding farm. 

Three generations of the family made brick 
and Limburger there, and the old copper ket- 
tles are retained as antiques. Jacob, son of 
Jost, erected a large barn, 144 by 52, and one 

f Green County’s largest, as Voegeli’s Brown 

; hotel in 1917. He also erected the fine 
which, combined with hillside setting 
‘iking barn, offers one of the out- 
rural vistas of the Nation as seen 


rth, the highway knifes through 

) é acher brothers property, now run 
by Conrad StAuffacher, Jr., as another of the 
of modern farming. 
residence on the right towers at the 
e of a bend in the road. The huge barns 
lairy buildings, all electrified and kept 


nding examples 


nmaculate condition, attract many tour- 
ry industry groups annually. 
ad Stauffacher, Sr., who came to this 
vitzerland in 1871, built up 


x 
600-acre property. 


from Sv 
His sons, the late 
I. and Conrad, Jr., took over in 1923 
neered in strip cropping and contour 


nuing north, the entrance of New 
Woods State Park is reached. There 
) the left is made, past the marker 
ting the road as the Old Lead Trail, 
r of the lead-mining days in Exeter. 
t, the first break in the woods 
eals a brief glimpse of New 
! Swiss valley setting. After 
the rsection with county trunk 
the next rn to the left off the trail 
in unmérked road is the gateway to 

Bilten sett_ement movement. 
and larns are secluded, almost hid- 

m view in the valleys. 

white me Meadow Valley School is 
the bottom of a long hill. Directly 
Meadow Valley farm, once the Albert 
2, With its huge barn and scenic, 


t 
( 


7 
lle 


Here nother his 


tes the sit 


e 


torical society marker 

e of the first Green County 

Limburger cheese factory, also started by Nick 
ser in 186 

fhe country road presents unending sur- 

the journey continues. It follows 

neh of Little Sugar River which becomes 

y stream at this point, a lure for trout 


he pleasing panoramic page of history 
phically illustrated with the variety of 
barns, all of double doors, stone- 
nry foundations, and foreign-type grill- 
mow ventilators. 
ering Washington Township, the trav- 
mes upon the Fred K. Hefty farm 
h has been in the family a century. 
buildings are landmarks of early dairy- 
flering some of the best examples of 
rural design. The gable of the white- 
me barn, which is of unusual lay-out, 
the date 1848. 
> large barn’s stone basement houses a 
Holstein herd and the double doors 
vide ventilation. A driveway opens into 
upper level barn loft. 
Across the road is the quaint stone barn, 
in 1862, with overlapping brick venti- 
rs, the work of Swiss stonemasons in 
iful reproduction of an Old World de- 
It is a prized landmark. 
Hefty, widow of Fred K., still lives 
> farm which comprises more than 400 


e farm properties represent- 

tury of ownership in the Freitag, 

ty, and Voegeli families were linked in a 
le wedding in 1895. The son and daugh- 
of Freitag married a son and 
of Friadolin Hefty, while another 
hter married a son of Jacob 


htar 


Voegeli. Nick Freitag still lives on the farm 
where he was born on Christmas Day, 1871, 
and his sister, Mrs. Fred K. Hefty, resides at 
the Hefty farm. The other bride, Mrs. Al- 
bert Voegeli, resides in Sylvester, and con- 
ducts her own farm. 

From the Hefty farm, the tour winds east 
to the intersection with county trunk N 
where the cheese student can turn south. 
A short drive beyond is the Town Hall Swiss 
factory at the intersection of country 
trunk C. 

This fine new Swiss plant, served by 30 pa- 
trons, was opened in July 1948, and stands 
out as one of the best of modern white- 
tile factories—a perfect example of the en- 
terprising industry founded on the farmer- 
patron system by Nick Gerber. 

Further south, halfway to Monroe on 
county trunk N is the new Wyss Limburger 
factory, completed in May 1948, and operated 
as a Kraft Foods Co. producing unit with co- 
operative ownership. Here again is a mod- 
ern example of Swiss architecture, com- 
bining the Old World atmosphere on the 
exterior with the gleaming, stainless-steel 
efficiency of the modern day inside. 

Five miles south, the tour turns back to 
Monroe on Highway 81, the Argyle Road. 
That completes the visit to the frontiers of 
the Swiss industry which have shifted 
slightly to the south in the last 80 years but 
continue to hold firm with Monticello and 
Monroe as the anchor points of the concen- 
tration. 


BILTEN SETTLEMENT PACES MODERN DAIRYING 
INDUSTRY 


Green County’s distinctive cheese industry 
originated in the fertile valleys of Little 
Sugar River. 

Imported from Switzerland the now im- 
portant dairy business did not come all at 
once. The unfolding took 20 years before 
the cheese factories came. 

Original colonists of 1845 founding New 
Glarus were industrial people engaged in 
textile weaving in the province oppressed at 
the time by war. Because of their fear of 
hard times and famine they felt forced to 
look elsewhere for livelihood. They came 
here in Wisconsin seeking homes in new 
country. 

A second sizable group, 70 at one time, 
came from the town of Bilten, off in a corner 
of Canton Glarus in Alpine lowlands. Bil- 
ten was more agricultural for it had pasture 
lands. The new group knew cows and was 
experienced in their care. The journey was 
by ocean-sailing vessel, the lake route to 
Milwaukee and overland to New Glarus. 
Arriving in New Glarus in 1847, they set out 
at once for the country where they might 
have land, timber, and stone. The few 
artisans among Swiss settlers were masons, 
which accounts for the general prevalence 
of stone in the old time building of homes, 
barns, stable basements, school houses. 
Many of the structures still mark the land- 
scape, especially the barn basements and 
spring houses. 

Land around New Glarus had been taken 
up and their search took them into Wesh- 
ington Township south of New Glarus and 
north of Monroe. Government land was 
available at low price. They established 
homes as a community group and named it 
Bilten settlement. 

New Glarus township was absorbing the 
in-pouring population previous to 1847 but 
the years immediately following the move- 
ment was greatly increased. Green County’s 
population in 1840 was 933 and during the 
decade from 1840 to 1850, the period covered 
by rapid settlement due to increased immi- 
gration, it rose to 8,566. Swiss participation 
amounted to 364. This means that only 
4 percent of the total population at the time 
were to stamp their habits and characteris- 
tics so indelibly on the history and industry 
of Green County. 
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Bilten settlement of 12 families soon » 
important far beyond its number in jt; ;, 
mediate influence on countrymen pac; ,, 
the old homeland, as shown by later mars. 
penetration by Swiss people. The year, 
mediately following 1847 saw popula. 
boundaries extended to unoccupied Was, 
ington Township valleys to the west a 
south, ; 

The first cows, one to a family, \ 
ing at $12, were received at New Glary; ;, 
1846. a 

Nick Gerber, also a Glarner (born 1g) 
died 1903), came to America in 1857 q 
located at Booneville, N. Y., where he onensa 
the first cheese factory, introducing 
er in the Mohawk Valley. He spe: . 
there, and in 1868, informed of the succesc*y) 
start being made in raising cattle in Gro 
County, he came here to investigate, 

He met Albert Babler at New Glarus ay 
toured the Bilten area, where he found jys 
what he was looking for in a new country 
He at once arranged with farmers to take 
their milk, opening a Limburger factory jy , 
log building on the Albert Babler farm ; 
New Glarus Township. 

He made the cheese himself and had oy 
let for his product in the East. Six 
delivering milk to the first Limburger f 
had less than 50 cows—Albert Babler, 15 
George Legler, 10; J. C. Blum, Andrew Hoes! 
Balthazer Kundert, and Christopher Ba 
the remaining 25. 

What was then known as Long Valley ex. 
tended across the top of Washington Tox 
ship to Monticello. Bilten settlers clain 
the valley and others of the smaller t: 
taries of Little Sugar River. Another 
to the south and west was left for t 
from Bern. They came from the \ 
Emmen River, Emmenthal, where § 
cheese made in the form of la: 
originated. 

A few cheesemakers applied their skill 
took rightful place in what wa 
Green County’s basic industry. 
the making of regular Swiss in 
industry was developed in both Sw 
Limburger. 

Nick Gerber had the necessary « 
for sale of his products in the E 
now are staple cheese items on < 
food markets the country over. Thus 
development marked the beginn ff 
tory manufacture of Swiss and Lim 
cheese here and in Wisconsin. 


BILTEN DISTRICT PIONEERS CLEARE! 
TIMBERLAND 


Mention of Bilten settlement 
years is apt to sound legenda! 
present-day readers. Those fan 
the history of the region and the insti 
of dairying when the country 
timber, however, do not hesitat 
Bilten as the stimulus of early- 
making. 

Adam Blumer, 1737 Fourteenth Str¢ 
city, was born in Bilten settle 
grandfather, also Adam Blumer, 
the old town of Bilten with his wi! 
children. The grandfather wa 
a dairy farm where he was famili 
and cheesemaking. 

Arriving in Green County he ¢ 
acres of land from the Governme 
ington Township, west of Mon 
year following he bought five c: 
making butter and the farm variet 
from skim milk. 

The land was heavily timbered. 
two ox teams and started cl 
building with logs. Ten to twent 
land had to be broken every year 
to the farming duties. The 
Blumer, later head of the Monro‘ 
the youngest of the family, was 5 
when he came here. The father di 

Adam Blumer, the grandson nD 
and living here, became master bi 


Blumers moved to Monroe in 1891. © 











is farm experience, he said as a 
1d the care of thrce spans of horses 
1) i 12 cows morning and evening 
father had 101 cows on the Blumer 


nis fi 





ner farm was the dividing point 
see the north and south valley of the 
‘ie Sugar River west of Monticello. Be- 
settlers were from Bilten, it be- 
wn as Bilten Thaele (Bilton Valley). 
» Glarners, among them the fam- 
¢ Frick Becker, Henry Hefty, three 
y brothers, Andrew, Casper, and John; 
sdam Blumer, three Blum brothers, Werner, 
Fr ql and Jacob; John Schuler, Gottlieb 





ne 








witty Jacob Schlittler, Alex Tschabold, 
Henr j 

T end of the Little Sugar Valley 

washington Township was known as Ber- 

Thaele, the settlers coming from Canton 

Be Among them Were Jacob Zimmerman 


is, Jacob and John, Christ Loertscher, 
Theiler, Jacob Theiler and Jacob 
ner Blum, grandfather of the Monroe 
came in 1848 and took up land at the 
m edge. This area was known 
x Hollow because it appeared to be the 
unt of fox. Blum in his later 
I me one of the founders of the 
t Washington Reformed Church. His 
te Werner, was the first American- 
Limburger maker in the township. 
rly building, the newcomers man- 
ld together as a group insofar as 
r the old ties of their fatherland 
ttlers who came later had to 
into new country, but identity as 
Canton and community of origin was fairly 
hed by their countrymen here. 
descendants have been proud of 
ection with the original expedition 
he success attained in their ven- 
ilure of wheat growing. Family 
of establishment in new 
were enlightening and meant 
ir countrymen. Thomas Hefty, 
Blum, Casper Becker, J. Jacob 
1 came in 1847; Emmanuel Weiss- 
é 1 Anton Baumgartner in 1848; 
1 Blumer 1849, David Benkert 1851, Mar- 
nen 1852. 
had settled in central Washing- 
ten settlement Was established. 
ites of arrivals include Linus 
I dge Cheesebro, Hames Confer 
ughton, Silas Moore, 1856. 
( é nd Berners settling in the north- 
of Washington Township had the 
River fork separating the two 





west 


e |} 


url r 


m. S 


dates 


r, Stauffacher and Voegeli farms 

the main Monticello and New 

Gla iy are in the big valley sloping 
t where the Little Sugar tributary 
isant takes its course eastward 

ar River and eventually to Rock 


( ‘rs and Berners got along har- 

They finally joined in bringing 
e to Green County and the oid 
ve disappeared in the promotion 
interest in the industry. 





Oscar Ewing Reports on Israel 


TENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
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Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Xr 


MULTER. Mr. Speaker, some 
resting observations were re- 
ee] made at the midwinter confer- 
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ence of Hadassah, the women’s Zionist 
organization in this country which is 
doing such fine humanitarian and med- 
ical work in Israel, by Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. He had 
visited Israel several months ago. His 
impressions and sentiments indicate 
how quickly he grasped an understand- 
ing of the state and its people, the 
problems facing them, and their deter- 
mination to settle these problems in a 
den-.ocratic fashion as understood in the 
western sense. 

I am glad to place in the REcorp ex- 
cerpts from his address at the Hadassah 
conference, as they appear in the Ha- 
dassah Newsletter, in the issue of March 
1950: 

HADASSAH’Ss WorRK IN NOBLE 

TRADITION 
(By Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator) 

Even if I had never visited Israel I would 
have been delighted to come to this meeting 
of Hadassah. But I have just returned and 
the impact of my first-hand impressions is 
so great that nothing could have kept me 
away today. For 38 years the women of 
Hadassah have been engaged in a 
manitarian program. Those of us 
seen the end product of that program know 
how well you have wrought. I congratulate 
you for the good that you have done, for the 
idealism which inspires you, and for the de- 
termination with which you are fa the 
future, 

The people of Israel are supremely sure 
that they can solve their problems. I share 
their confidence. I know that they are build- 


AMERICAN 


great hu- 


who have 


ing 


ing for the centuries. They have had the 
courage and the imagination to pluck from 
the disasters of our generation the victory of 


hope and of fulfillment. 


ROUD OF UNITED STATES ROLE IN HELPING 
ISRAEL 

I am proud of the part played by the 

American Government, during the vicissi- 

tudes of the past several years, in ultimately 

making it possible for the new State of Israel 


to be born. I am equally proud of the vol- 
untary role played by American citize1 in- 
cluding especially the members of Hadas- 
sah, in helping to bring success to Israel 
But more than this, I am proud that there 
are among my fellow humans people who 


have been able to live through the centuries 





through the con- 
*ntrated poison of the Hitler ter: without 
succumbing to the pitfalls of f-pity or 


vindictiveness. 
The people of Israel, as 


time to worry about the pa 


I saw them, had no 
The are too 











busy building the future. 

Everywhere I went—along the roadsides 
in the towns, in the villages, on the farms— 
there was construction. New buildings were 
going up, new houses, new sho} an mills, 
new lands being surveyed for farming im- 
provements. The real national song of Israel 
is played with the plow and the saw 


Yet I do not believe it will be possible for 
Israel to achieve success unless there is con- 
tinued help from its friends abroad; and by 
that I mean principally in America. Every 


citizen of the United States ought to be 
proud of the voluntary assistance that has 
been rendered by you and by many other 


American organizations toward the upbuild- 
ing of Israel. 
MORE DRAMA IN PEACEFUL CONSTRUCTION 
is only half 
battles, the 


This work must continue. It 
done. The melodrama of past 
headline urgency of past suffering, may have 
But they are replaced by an even 
urgent 


gone. 


an even more 


natic and 
need today. 


more art 


I think there is more glamor in bringing 
up a nation of healthy children than in 
fighting a battle in the desert. I think there 
is more drama in establishing a stronghold 
of peaceful, constructive, democratic civiliza- 
tion along the Mediterranean than in the 
battle for international recognition, however 
important this may have been in the past. 

Some people in this country seem to be 
concerned about the question of dual loyalty 
among American citizens who take an earnest 
interest in the future of Israel. I think such 
fears are silly. It is part of the American 
nature to help other people. It is part of 
the American tradition for us to hold strong 
sentimental attachments to others abroad 





AID TO OTHERS IN AMERICAN INTEREST 

My ancestry is a Scotch-Irish mixture, and 
I am not ashamed of the fact that, during 
my recent trip abroad, I felt an especially 
warm feeling when I was in Ireland and in 
Scotland. I do not see that this is, in any 
fundamental way, any different from the 
feeling that many American Jews have for 
Israel. 

I will go beyond that, I believe that the 
American influence—in its proper interpre- 
tation—is a healthy thing everywhere in the 
world. Wherever we let our own spirit of 
individual liberty, of human dignity, of 
democratic methods, of equal opportunity, 
make itself felt, we are striking a blow for 
freedom everywhere and for the fundamental 
interests of the American people. 

Israel is a stronghold of democracy in the 
western sense. If we reinforce the country’s 
economy, if we bolster its faith in western 
democratic ideas, we are not only helping 
the people of Israel but we are also acting in 





the highest interests of the people of 
America. 

That is the way I see the work of Hadassah. 
I salute you as stanch Americans precisely 


because of the magnificent work your organ- 
ization has done for Israel. I know you will 
go forward with courage, With imagination, 
and with determination. 





Methodist Church Backs Point 4 of 
President Truman’s Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday during the debate on the ECA 
bill I stressed the importance of title 3 
which aims at building a world of con- 
tentment and of good will through the 
use of our capital, our skill and our know- 
how in the development of other lands 
under point 4 of President Truman's in- 
augural address plan 

I was happy this morning to receive a 


telegram from Charl F. Boss, Jr., of 
Chicago, who is the executive secretary 
of the Commission on World Peace of 


the Methodist Church, which gives us as- 
surance that the great M*thodist Church, 
and its large membership in all the 
States of the Union, are behind Presi- 
dent Truman in this most important 
point 4. The telegram follows: 
Marcu 27, 1950 
BARRATT O'HARA, 
House Office Buildi 
Washington, D. C.: 
In annual session Novem! 


i lnper 6 
Commission on World Peace of th 


Hon 
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Church unanimously adopted the following 
statement: “We rejoice in the point 4 propo- 
sals of President Truman’s inaugural address. 
To make the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of underde- 
veloped areas, and calls for the further im- 
plementation of these proposals, by such 
public and private funds and other resources 
as may be needed.” I, therefore, wish to urge 
your hearty support in the adoption of title 3 
of omnibus bill 7797, act for international 
development, calling for the appropriation of 
$45,000,000 to be used in both the United 
Nations and the United States technical 
assistance program. 

CHARLEs F. Boss, Jr., 

’ Executive Secretary. 





Internationa! Trade Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there 
must be an end to the fear which seems 
to be paralyzing action by the adminis- 
tration to call up for hearings the reso- 
lution providing for United States mem- 
bership in the International Trade Or- 
ganization and approval of its charter. 
The evidence is cumulative and very 
strong, particularly from business lead- 
ers in the best position to know that the 
International Trade Organization is of 
the most vital importance to our Nation’s 
effort as the leader in world trade. The 
appended letter brilliantly analyzing the 
implications of ITO to the prosperity of 
the private economy of the United States 
from the vice president in charge of for- 
eign operations of the Ford Motor Co., 
one of America’s great corporations, 
speaks eloquently on this point: 

Forp Motor Co., 
New York, N. Y., March 17, 1950. 
Ion. JOHN KEE, 
Chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: As head of Ford International, I 
should like to advise you of my hearty en- 
dorsement of House Joint Resolution 236 and 
to urge congressional approval of the Havana 
Charter. From 30 years of active experience 
in selling American products in the foreign 
markets, I have learned on a day-to-day basis 
the problems of foreign trade. Today, as al- 
ways, there are a number of people who 
speak authoritatively on the subject with- 
out personal experience with these problems. 
It is easy to sit back in the comfortable 
quiet of the study and think up criticisms 
and theoretical solutions. It is something 
else again to have to face the increasing 
obstructions to foreign trade and work out 
correctives that will make possible the sur- 
vival of the trade in which we Americans 
believe. 

Anyone who has to deal with this problem 
every day knows that without some concerted 
attack on the mounting road blocks that im- 
pede competitive private trade today, we 
American businessmen are going to lose our 
foreign markets. 

We, in America, stand before all the world 
for freedom, individual initiative, the benefits 
that result from industrial democracy, free 
enterprise, and advanced technology. The 
decisions we take, particularly on foreign 
legislation, have decisive influence on the 


economic and political decisions in almost 
all other countries. We have provided the 
initiative for the restoration of multilateral 
trading—principally because our economy 
and our business way of life cannot survive 
without it. The Habana charter offers a 
vehicle for the restoration of multilateral 
trading. 

We, in the United States, have taken the 
initiative for the restoration of international 
trade because of the wide area of free trade 
within the United States. It would be un- 
fortunate—politically as well as economi- 
cally—if we were to walk out on the deal just 
when there seems to be a chance of putting 
it over. We, as a Nation, have a Keen ap- 
preciation of the fact that the economic pro- 
gress of the world, including the United 
States, can be exactly measured by the 
progress which is made in the exchange of 
goods and services. Among nations, of 
course, this exchange is nothing other than 
international trade. I believe that world 
peace will result only from a combination 
of three factors, namely, sound diplomatic 
policy, sound military policy and a sound 
basis for the conduct of international trade. 
These are the keystones which are fundamen- 
tal to peace and to the orderly development 
of the United Nations. 

The practical solution to the present bar- 
riers to international trade requires (and 
the ITO provides) a concerted attack on all 
trade barriers, including our own, without 
delay. Four years have passed since the end 
of the war, and 2 years have passed since 
the Habana charter was drawn up. If the 
trend toward Government controls, State 
trading, and economic nationalism is to be 
reversed, further delay will make the job 
almost impossible. Vested interests grow 
rapidly around Government controls, mak- 
ing them difficult to shake off when they are 
long established. Even in countries where 
controls have been imposed as emergency 
measures, this is the case. If these controls 
and barriers are not rooted out soon, Amer- 
ican hope for closer economic and political 
relationship with the non-Communist world 
will be seriously retarded. 

The December 1949 issue of Fortune mag- 
azine contained an interesting article on the 
United States tariff and made the important 
point that, if the United States really in- 
tended to take the lead in promoting inter- 
national trade, we should not only consider 
lower tariff rates but should give particular 
attention to procedural tariff reform which 
are often referred to as the invisible tariffs, 
Such are the complexities of the law and the 
regulations that it has become a specialized 
branch of the taw and there has developed 
a iarge group (expert in its intricacies) 
known as custom brokers. Briefly, adminis- 
trative and procedural reforms in the cus- 
toms law ahd practice are even more impor- 
tant than a reduction in tariff rates. 

When the need for action is so apparent, 
it seems only common sense to pick the best 
available plan or plans to improve interna- 
tional trade and go to work. The Habana 
charter drafted after months of arduous 
negotiation, under the able and patient 
leadership of William L. Clayton, chief of 
the United States delegation to the Habana 
Conference, within the framework of the 
United Nations provides a practical method 
to launch an orderly attack on governmental 
controls and trade barriers. Only a large 
number of trading nations, such as that 
grouped in the ITO, can even hope to tackle 
the restrictions now preventing restoration 
of multilateral trade. It it easy for individ- 
ual nations to set up trade barriers, but they 
almost never take them down unless they 
are sure other countries will do the same. 
The Habana charter is the contract of 54 
nations to do just that. Without an over- 


all agreement of this sort, hope for reversing 
the present trend toward more and more 
and government 


trade barriers controls 
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seems dim indeed. With the ITO, backeq 
by energetic American support, we wou, 
h.ve our best chance of sustaining th, 
United States exports, encouraging private 
enterprise, and at the same time, we woulg 
contribute greatly to the important task « 
bolstering economic recovery abroad. Un- 
less international trade is stimulated ang 
encouraged, the important gains made jy 
European recovery through ECA and other 
American assistance will be lost and the 
money contributed by the United States wi 
be completely dissipated. 

Of course, the charter can be criticizeg, 
It can be criticized both for its omissions anq 
its commissions. In other words, some 
essentials have been left out; on the other 
hand there are certain things in the charter 
on which we may have reservations or which 
are not phrased strongly enough, having been 
watered-down or overqualified in the pro- 
cess of negotiation. 

But—the__ essential 
these: 

First, the charter does present after years 
of negotiations the best practicable compro- 
mise arrived in democratic fashion among 
the freedom-loving nations; , 

Secondly, the charter provides that indis. 
pensable element in the whole United Na. 
tions scheme of things; namely, an agency 
which has for its broad mission the purpose 
of dealing with problems dealing with inter. 
national trade and providing a forum for 
their discussion and solution. 

Since the initiative for the creation of this 
agency came from the United States and 
since without it the United Nations is in- 
complete, I strongly recommend that the 
charter be adopted by the Congress with any 
such reservations as in its opinion it feels 
essential to the preservation of American 
principles and interests. 

Very truly yours, 
GRAEME K, Howaro. 


considerations are 
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The Isolationist Come-Back 
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HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting a column by the eminent stu- 
dent of foreign affairs, Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann. Twenty years from now may be 
too late, and by that time saying “I told 
you so” will not do any good to the mil- 
lions who may have lost their lives if 
we stupidly annihilate any opportunity 
to carry forward an intelligent foreign 
policy. The entire future of the world 
as well as this country, is at stake, and to 
stoop to partisan politics at this time 
may be to bring on mass destruction 0! 
our civilian population a few years 
hence. 

The article follows: 

Topay AND TOMORROW—THE ISOLAT! 
c CoME-BAcK 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

At the week end the true character of te 
McCarthy affair became much clearer. 
ator VANDENBERG’s statement and Mr. Stim- 
son’s letter brought out the critical fact that 
the Republican opposition in Congress | 
now in open rebellion against the men who 


have led the Republican Party since Pearl 
Harbor, 





Sen- 














and Stimson represent, and 





ed N 

lid ' the leading part in forming, 
he rt 1 policy of national unity for 
ite id . But whereas once they spoke 
ld for the Republican Party, 
of 1 on the outside appealing and 
ne on nst the men who have cap- 
id ne I rship of the party. 

in men who have captured the leader- 
er ; the Republican Party are the old iso- 
de that hard core of irreconcilable 
Wy istructed isolationists who domi- 


> pal from the Harding adminis- 
d. ‘) until Pearl Harbor. During the war 
d ra fe yet after it they deferred to 
publicans. But now they have 





ry red their power. Though McCartiy 
or is small potatoes, Senator Brinces, 
h ee s all Senator Tart, are not. In the 
n ; f the bipartisan policy the old iso- 
: ists have once again taken over the 
: is why Senator Tarr and Senator 

: ’ t troubled by the fact that the 
; iod of the assault on Secretary Acheson, 

Am idor Jessup, and on the State De- 


} general is paralyzing the con- 
ir foreign policy and is undermining 

f the United States throughout 
In the last analysis McCartuy 
re important Republicans who 
him do not believe in a foreign 
iich the United States plays a 
n id cooperative role in the world. 
do not really care how much they in- 
American policy because they do not 
eign policy which, since Pearl 

have been compelled to support 
not regret, they would be very 
le d, to see the whole national ef- 
he United States in war and peace 
be a matter of popular pride. For 
own records in war and peace, 
been embarrassing to them, 

e vindicated. 

tionist come-back was not at first 
rable because the leading fig- 

e been so ardent for interven- 








China. Moreover, some of the lead- 
ers for intervention in China, no- 


yé§ r KNOWLAND and Senator SMITH 
, are not isolationists and have 


throw the country back into 
was in from Harding to Pearl 
But the acid test of isolationism 


been mere withdrawal within the 
Some isolationists have been 
But most of them have been men 
action abroad, wished to act 
inilaterally, or not at all. 
eal isolationism is a dislike of collabo- 
h other powers, and especially with 
f wers. Even Senator Tart, who is 
pacifist, was willing to use 
Navy in Formosa in an Ameri- 
e. But the formation of a com- 
in Asia with the other leading 
lendly Asiatic powers—notably with 
! India—has not interested him. 
Republican position on China is 
veto on any change of American 
would permit us to work with 
in the United Nations and 
Asiatic problems. 
1 debating point, but the deep 
matter is that the isolationist 
+h, began with Formosa and 
McCarthy business is playing 
Russia’s hands. I believe that 
d and serious observer would 
l¢ great cbjective of Soviet for- 
to eps the United States out 
i Asia and back into the West- 
phere Senne that happens 
renders it impossible for the 
s Government to work with our 
rtners brings the Soviet Govern- 
to this objective. 
iblican campaign about hina, 
cannot possibly restore Chiang 
made it imp this 


India 





sible for 
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Government to take any of the necessary 
measures of an Asiatic policy. As long as 
we are entangled with Chiang and indirectly 
at war with Red China, we are not only in 
conflict with Russia, but we are divided from 
Britain and India, and we are denied the 
possibility of dealing with the situation in 
southeast Asia through the United —_ ns, 








It is perhaps no accident that the Harting 
Republicans who made the League of "Naw 
tions unworkable should now be making the 
United Nations unworkable. The details of 


the story in 1950 are different from the de- 
tails of the story of 1920. But the results 
are very similar. 

Those who know 1920 and 
of how the isolationists defeated Wilson 
will remember that the first isolationists 
did not begin their campaign by demanding 
that we withdraw from Europe. Though 
they ended by making a separate peace with 
Gerinany, they began with a furious assault 
on what they regarded as Wilson’s softness 
in dealing with Germany. The orig inal at- 
tack wus very like the Knowland-Smith, or 
the MacArthur, attack on the softness of the 
administration’s China policy. Then, as now, 
isolationism evolved from a campaign for 
a super-hard policy into a general rejection 
of all policy—much as the immediate result 
of the Formosa crusade against communism 
was the vote in the House to refuse aid to 
Korea. 

Then, as now, it should also be noted, iso- 
lationism grew as the Wilson administration 
adhered rigidly, age cing and unimagin- 
atively to its own policy. In the end, the 
Wilsonian peace was ee ie down and then 
rejected because Wilson, who was a sick 
man, was too inflexible to work with his 
critics or to rally his supporters. Mr. Ache- 
son would do well to ponder that experience. 


the story of 





Army Engineers Commende 


EXTENSION = REMARKS 


RON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speake 
leave to extend and revise my 
I present an editorial appearing in the 
Maivh 23, 1950, edition of the Shreve- 
port Journal regarding the splendid work 
of the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army. It reads, as follows: 

ARMY ENGINEERS COMMEND 

Under the caption, “Army engineers earn 
praise,” the Journal time ago com- 
mended the long-time service of these engi- 
neering authorities for their record in plan- 
ning and having charge of flood control and 
other waterways projecis. 

Congressman OVERTON Brooks, who 
nizes the value of the Army engin 
corps, had the editorial in question inserted 


under 
remarks, 





IED 


some 





recog- 





ering 


in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This fact was 
noted with interest by George H. Palmer, 


president and publisher of the Marine News, 
New York, who in a letter to the Journal 
ad-ised that its published comme had 
come to his publication’s attention, and con- 
tinued on the subject, which is of special 
interest to Red River Valley residents 

“It always gratifies us to see that distinc- 
tive organization, the Army engineers, com- 
mended and defended. Some of the things 
that have been said about them lately border 
on puerility and asininity. 

“An editorial in the Engineering News- 
Record in September 1935, titled ‘An Enviable 
vecord,’ said: ‘For mo re than a century, 
Congress, in planning for the Nation’s water- 





.ways and its 
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ways, has laid upon the Cor 





of the Army the responsibility of investi- 
gating proposed work and of carrying on 
work that it authorized. This year, em- 





ingly in acknowledgment of that long serv- 
ice, Congress named the corps as the 
nent ney to carry forward rk. 
The service record thus recognized is one of 
which any body of men may well be proud. 
Scandal, graft, undue respect for political in- 
fluence—these stains that frequently mar 
the record of so many public bodies—are pe- 
culiarly absent from this one. Year after 
year the multitude of schemes for river im- 
provements, harbors, and waterways that are 
pressed upon Congress by their enthusiastic 
promoters have been referred to the Army 
engineers under whose supervision they have 
keen carefully analyzed, made the subject of 
public hearings, and, ultimately, the subject 
f a favorable or unfavorable report to Con- 
gress. And not infrequently unfavorable re- 
ports have been made in defiance of the de- 
mands of politically strong individuals. 
Though difficult at the time for the officers 
concerned, this firm adherence to the con- 
clusions drawn from an engineering study 
1as benefited the corps by building up in 
the minds of Congressmen full confidence in 
the inherent honesty of that organization. 
Congress now has written its acknowledg- 
ment of that confidence into the law of the 


perma- 

















land. Engineers in civii life will gladly add 
their approval, for though they may at times 
disagree with the Army engineers’ conclu- 


sions or may rebel against their occasional 
displays of arbitrariness, yet they recognize 
that in the long run the record of the Cor 
of Engineers is one that does honor to the 
whole profession.’ 
“Two years later in 
Gen. Hugh Johnson said 
‘The United States Corps of 
mapped the laid out the 
continental rail routes, improved all our 
harbors and inland waterways, harnessed the 
rivers, created the Great Lakes navigation 
system—by all odds the most efficient water- 
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West, 





way development in human history—and 
built the Panama Canal after many attempts 
had failed. Through more than a century 
that corps has built for itself, in the con- 


fidence of Congress and the country, an 
almost incredible something that exists no- 
where else in this or any other government— 
absolute assurance of impartial, completely 
nonpolitical, nonbiased, efficient, and incor- 
ruptible planning and administration.’ 

‘A large part of the present strength and 
wealth of America is its harbors and water- 
flood-protection works, 
both in peace andin war. Grow 
and added wealth depend largely upon their 
continued development. With their dis- 
tinctive record and accumulated experience 
who is better qualified than the Corps of 





ing sir 








Engineers to plan and supervise this invest- 
ment in the building of a nation?” 

The Army engineers hav be en tried and 
proved to be efficient in han ig flood and 
other waterway problems, affect the 


A sensible move for the Gov- 
to let the set-up go undisturbed 


entire Nation. 
ernment 
instead of trying something new as a sort of 
experiment. 

Throughout the Red River Valley, and the 
valleys of the Mississippi and other streams 
of this and other sections of the country, 
the service rendered by the Army engineers 
is regarded as the best possible rvice 
the kind to be had. 
some not in the distant 
engineers replaced wi 
cally chosen, but these 
to get the results desired by those wisl 
them put in effect In the Red River Val 
ley especially the engineers’ work i 
appreciated. repea leade1 
of this section have Army 
corps, and justifiably. their 
efforts contributed to control of the swollen 


Mississippi and its tributaries. 


There have been efforts 
past, to hay 
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For Federal Regulation of Life-Insurance 
Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, of para- 
mount importance in the news is the an- 
nouncement of a new plan whereby the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States states that it would buy 
new freight cars and lease them to the 
railroads. 

The Committee on the Study of 
Monopoly Power of the House Judiciary 
Committee examined to some extent the 
assets and operations of life-insurance 
companies. It was ascertained that 
assets are now between fifty-five and 
sixty illion dollars and that the com- 
panies have been finding it more and 
more difficult to invest these huge assets 
profitably and efficiently. 

We now find that the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society has a new plan to buy 
and lease freight cars to the railroads. 
Standing by itself, this proposal appears 
sound and should be most helpful to the 
railroads, most of which are in financial 
difficulties. It points up, however, the 
need for thorough exploration of the 
ever-growing magnitude of the assets of 
life-insurance companies and the lack of 
proper and organized supervision of same 
by State agencies. 

The preliminary investigation made by 
our committee showed that with few ex- 
ceptions, regulation of the disposition of 
these assets was negligible. The larger 
of these companies are practically laws 
unto themselves, Their combined power 
is incalculable. Today, the Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. buys and rents freight 
cars. Another of the so-called Big 
Five—Metropolitan, Prudential, New 
York Life, Equitable, and Mutual—may 
possibly next buy and rent locomotives 
or Diesel engines, and the third, passen- 


ger cars, the fourth, parlor cars, while ° 


the fifth might propose to electrify rail- 
roads. Many railroads are down at the 
heel and need help, and the insurance 
companies can be a source of great 
aid. However, what are the end re- 
sults? These insurance companies would 
practically control the railroads—and 
this is not looking for ghosts under the 
bed. 

The insurance companies are already 
involved in numerous types of business. 
They construct housing projects: they 
build commercial and industrial struc- 
tures and rent them for short or long 
periods. They are in the banking busi- 
ness and make loans to all manner and 
kinds of business. There is neither floor 
nor ceiling to their financial activities, 
save that they may only invest in capital 
stock to a limited degree. 

The admitted assets, according to 
Dunne’s International Insurance Re- 
ports, as of December 31, 1947, of the big 
five insurance companies, were: Metro- 
politan, $8,548,422.601; Prudential, $7,- 
321,488,722; Equitable Life Assurance, 


$4,504,971,753; New York Life, $4,234,- 
184,598, and Mutual Life of New York, 
$1,942,722,347. Since 1947, the figures 
have gone considerably higher. They 
are permitted to throw their financial 
weight around for good or ill with little 
or no outside supervision. It is for good, 
when men like Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of Equitable are in control, but 
what of his successors? What guaranty 
has the policyholder and the public that 
efficient and just management will al- 
ways be present? 

We cannot leave such power to chance. 

Although the companies are usually 
mutual, the policyholders have neither 
control nor voice in the management. 
The State laws make it impossible. The 
officers and boards of directors are self- 
perpetuating. 

I am personally convinced that Fed- 
eral regulation is necessary. Insurance 
is interstate commerce. It is not, of 
course, my thought to superimpose Fed- 
eral regulations upon State regulations 
which would resuli in 49 regulatory bod- 
ies. Rather, the solution lies in Federal 
regulations which would govern in any 
conflict between State and Federal law. 
What the shape and stringency of that 
regulation should be, I cannot now say. 
Further inquiry is needed. 

Our inquiry clearly indicated that 
there is no greater safety in big insurance 
companies than there is in small insur- 
ance companies, and the premium rates 
are no lower. 





If Arizona Is Not To “Die on the Vine,” 
Congress Must Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
fact is generally recognized that Arizona 
desperately needs water which is now 
flowing in the Colorado River within her 
own limits for 300 miles across the State 
and 400 miles along her border. It is 
a less-known fact that if Arizona is to 
get her legal quota of that water, there 
must be—because of Arizona’s unique 
circumstances—an authorizing act of 
Congress as the necessary first step. 

Ah, you may say, since diverting Colo- 
rado River water into Arizona is too 
expensive for Arizona to do, of course, 
it recuires an authorization for the 
Federal Government to do it, and that 
is the reason why an act of Congress is 
the first step. That is true, but that is 
no’ the reason to which I now refer. 
There is another more compelling reason 
why authorization by Congress is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable Arizona to 
get her own water, or any other benefits, 
from the Colorado River. Please get 
this explanation: Arizona’s Colorado 
River problem presents a unique case 
because of a certain legal fact which 
does not apply to any other Colorado 
River Basin State nor to any other State 
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in our Union. It applies to Arizona alon' 
Congress walled Arizona off from the 
Colorado River in 1910. 

No, Iam not thinking now of the phys 
ical features or handicaps which MUst bp 
overcome to put Colorado River Water 
on Arizona land, but I am thinking ¢ 
this legal fact—the shutting off of a». 
zona from the benefits of the Color 
River—which fact must be known an 
understood for any appreciation of 4», 
zona’s peculiar problem. This pr 
handicap imposed on Arizona—to which 
I have recently referred in commitix 
and on the floor of the House—was origi, 
nally imposed by Congress, and it ey 
only be overcome by Congress, Thi 
hampering condition is a provision whic, 
Congress wrote into Arizona’s Enabling 
Act of June 20, 1910, as found in sectigg 
28 thereof. The provision reserved j 
the United States, and caused to be with. 
bordering the Colorado River. Arizom 
was required to accept the provision anj 
to incorporate it into her State constity. 
tion. It is found today in section ¢ g 
article 10 of the Arizona Constitution. 

Now the effect of this provision of the 
enabling act, passed by Congress and re. 
quired of the new State in her constitu. 
tion is to legally fence Arizona away from 
the Colorado River so that Arizona can 
build no dams or power plants on the 
Colorado and can divert no water from 
the Colorado River without an author. 
izing act of Congress, even though the 
legal right to her use of the water is 
absolutely clear. 

Am I, a layman, the only authority 
pointing out Arizona’s situation on ac- 
count of this enabling act provision? 
Certainly not. Able lawyers have done 
so, and the Supreme Court has done 
in the case of Arizona v. California (28 
U. S. 423). Quoting the Supreme Cowt 
in that case: 

Arizona has, of course, no constitutional 
right to use, in aid of appropriation, any land 
of the United States, and it cannot compiain 
of the provision conditioning the use of suci 
public land. 


What the Court was referring to was 
the fact that Arizona was required by its 


q 





enabling act to disclaim all right and 





title to the unappropriated and un 
granted public lands lying within 1s 


boundaries. Furthermore, reserved 10 


the United States, and expressly excepted 


from any and all grants made to th 


State, was “all land actually or prospec- 


water power or power for hydr< 


t 


tively valuable for the development of 
ectric 


use or transmission” which m ght be 
designated by the Secretary of the In- 


terior within 5 years after the admission 
of the State. Thereafter, all power siiés 


and public lands along the river were ‘9 
designated by the Secretary of the In- 


terior. Thus 


F 


Arizona was fenced ob 


from the great Colorado River which 
flows 300 miles across the State and 4 
miles along her border, although the Co!- 


orado River is Arizona’s greatest T° 


i+ 


source. Let me repeat: These conaltiot 


5 


were not imposed upon any other Colo- 


rado River Basin State. 


Congressiona 


action brought about this condition. 4s 
a Member of Congress, I say that i 
the duty of Congress to see that Ar.z0 


t 1§ 


ue 


























os her due share of that water from 
he was fenced off, and to which 

is otherwise legally entitled. 
Granted all that is said above, it may 
»» said and it has been said, “There 
d be a decision by the Supreme 
clearing Arizona’s title to the Colo- 
» River water she seeks before the 
tion project is authorized.” I have 
tly said that nobody is more anx- 
han I for an immediate and definite 
n by the highest Court of the land, 
) Arizona’s legal rights on the Colo- 
rado River. However, the ablest lawyers 
i» the West, including seme of the ablest 
iawvers in the United States Senate, 
e declared that such an authorization 


recely 








ect whieh passed the Senate February 
9} 1920, by a vote of 55 to 28, is the one 
nd oniy method of getting this water 


: y squarely before the Supreme 
Court. The method of litigation has been 
! ed during the last 4 years, and 
t resolutions were considered by four 

‘ferent committees, two in both Houses 
f Congress in the Eightieth Congress 
1 in the Eighty-first Congress, but 

of the suit resolutions were favor- 
dupon. Thus the many lawyers 

n these committees must have agreed 
ith what able water lawyers in the West 
‘jis a legal fact—that an authoriza- 
n by Congress is a necessary first step 
before there can be final litigation of 
Arizona‘s rights in the Colorado River. 























Senator Paul Douglas Versus Natural 
Gas Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN TUE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, no one in 
the Nation has done more to make the 
sues clear in the attempt to take the 
lependent producers of natural gas out 
m under Federal regulation than has 
the Senator from Illinois, Hon. Pau. 

Dovc.as. 
As one who opposed this legislation 
hen it was considered in the House in 
the first session of the present Congress, 
I give every ounce of moral support pos- 
sidle to Paut Dovctas in his gallant fight 
n behalf of the millions of AMerican con- 
mers who would be victims of increased 
li the so-called Kerr bill becomes 





fy 








Ss connection I include with my 
‘Ss an article by Marquis Childs 
appeared in the Washington Post, 
morning. Mr. Childs’ article fol- 





MOUGLAS AND THE Kerr Brtt—Gas MoNorPro_y 
FIGHT 

(By Marquis Childs) 
‘ Being United States Senator is really 
tl days if you take your job at all 
In an earlier day, some high- 
ratory got you over the rough places, 
the face of an issue as that pre- 
.tor Rovert KeErrR’s bill to take 
yf natural gas out 
y is not 


“oducers 





tion, orai 


Pai reyuia > 
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enough. It takes hard, thorough, conscien- 
tious digging into the facts and figures that 
spell out certain basic economic relationships 
in this country. 

That hard, thorough, conscientious digging 
is what Senator Paun Dovc.tas, of Illinois, 
has supplied in the controversy now moving 
toward a climax. His initial speech and the 
p-rt he is playing in the give and take of 
debate constitute a remarkable performance. 

DovuG.Las has got down to the hardpan of 
the argument so that no one can fail to see 
what the realities are if they chcose to. 

In the background knowledge he has 
brought to the fore and in the way he 
marshals it, DoucLas makes old-timers think 


of Senator George Norris at his best. For 
one thing, DovuctLas’ presentation is com- 
pletely in the American tradition. It owes 


nothing to any alien ideology. 

The Senator from Illinois went back to the 
early attempts of State governments to regu- 
late private monopoly in the gas and electric 
industry. Here, as he pointed out, was none 
of the vital force of competition which can 
and does under our system act to bring 
prices down and give the consumer value and 
quality. 

“This was not,” said Dovucias, “public 
ownership. It was an attempt to avoid public 
ownership by providing for private owner- 
ship and operation but with public regula- 
tion to protect consumers and also investors. 
It was not socialism as some may imply, 
but America’s answer to socialism.” 

In this last there is good American com- 
mon sense. It is a sound and valid answer 
to the distorters who cry socialism at every 
form of Government activity. 

But the States found themselves debarred 
from regulating the sale of natural gas trans- 
ported from one State to another. Only the 
Federal Government has the power to regu- 
late interstate commerce. For that reason, 
as DouGias develops the argument, Congress 
adopted in 1938 a law giving the Federal 
Government through the Federal Power Com- 
mission authority over the sale and trans- 
mission. of natural gas. 

In the course of the debate the Senator has 
presented a remarkable array of figures, 
statistical tables, and supporting data. They 
show in a way difficult or impossible to re- 
fute that the so-called independent pro- 
ducers are, for the most part, the big oil 
companies, These companies, which in past 
years have shown exceedingly generous prof- 
its, would be in a position to make an ex- 
traordinary killing on the basis of the gas 
reserves they own and the contracts now in 
existence, if Congress gives them a go sign. 

Dovuctas has thoroughly analyzed these 
contracts and he seems to me to knock down 
one of Senator Kerr’s chief arguments, which 
is that they provide for a fixed price over a 
long period of years. Even if the companies 
were freed from regulation, that is to say, 
they could not hike the price. But Dovc tas 
points out that most of these contracts have 
favored-nation clauses providing an increase 
for the company if it can be shown that a 
higher price is being paid to another pro- 
ducer. 

And, incidentally, throughout the debate 
the Senator from Illinois has kept away from 
name calling. He has not felt it necessary 
to impugn Senator KeErr’s motives. Con- 
sistently he has pounded in facts and figures 
and always he’s come back to the main 
theme—that the choice is between unrea- 
sonable profits for a few producers with dras- 
tically increased prices to northern con- 
sumers and, on the other hand, reasonable 
profits and comparatively low prices benefit- 
ing millions of citizens. 

The vote on the Kerr bill will be closely 
scanned in a great many States, and one rea- 
son is because Senator DouaGiaAs has con- 
tributed so much toward making the issue 
crystal clear. He got his preparation years 
ago when the jerry-built utility empire of 
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Samuel Insull into ruin in 
Illinois. 

They say that Paut Dovuctas is running for 
President, or anyhow, Vice President. He 
puts this aside, sternly saying that all he 
wants to do is be a good Senator. And that, 
in my opinion, is one of the best pocsible 
ways to run for President. 


was crashing 





Best Highway Route Through the Rocky 
Mountains Neglected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
when the uncompleted section of the 
Lewis and Clark Highway between Mis- 
soula, Mont., and Lewiston, Idaho, is fin- 
ised, we will have an arterial road be- 
tween Chicago and Portland, a short 
route traversing the lowest pass through 
the Bitter Root Mountain range that 
makes the boundary line between Mon- 
tana and Idaho. 

Inserted herewith for the information 
of my colleagues are the facts presented 
to the members of the Public Works 
Committee in my statement concerning 
this road, when the public-roads bill was 
under consideration by that committee: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE COMPTON I. 

WHITE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 

THE STATE OF IDAHO, BEFORE THE PUBLIC 

WorkKs COMMITTEE 

The CHAIRMAN. Please state your name for 
the reporter. 

Mr. WHITE. CoMPTON I. WHITE, Congress- 
man representing the First District of Idaho. 

I want to talk to you about one of the 
most important transcontinental roads 
across the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are glad to have you 
with us, Mr. WHITE, as always. 

Mr. Wuire. For the purpose of the record, 
and for the information of the committee 
I would like to use two maps. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to the com- 
mittee a few minutes about an arterial road 
under construction across the State of Idaho. 

I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a peculiar situation that between 
U. S. No. 30, which crosses the southern part 
of Idaho, and U. S. No. 10 which crosses 
the northern part of Idaho we have a blank 
space here in the great United States of 230 
miles. There are 330 miles in Idaho between 
Wallace, Idaho, on U.S 
Idaho, on U. S. No. 30, where there is no way 
of crossing that country, right across Idaho, 
which is the route traveled by Lewis 
Clark on their famous expedition when 
made an exploration of the Columbia Valley 
and the Pacific Northwest in 1805. 

They came to where Missoula, Mont., is 
now and from there across the Bitter R 
Mountains, and got down to the Salmon 
River but had to retrace their 
to the Lolo and found a route, the 1 
pass through the Bitter Root and went on 
down through that pass to the conflu ; 
of the Snake and Clearwater Rivers and 
to the mouth of the Columbia at Astoria. 





steps 










Later when General Howe, in his campaign 
against the Indi thought that he had 
Chief Joseph surrounded, Chief Joseph i 
his Indians got away, got through the Bitter 
Root Mountains by the pass f wed by 
Lewis and Clark, and got out on | way of 
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lee 


the plains 
t to Canada. 
The CHAIRMAN. What year was that? 
Mr. WuirTe. That was back in 1877. 1805 
the time Lewis and Clark made their 
famous expedition to the Northwest. When 
Chief J 


of eastern Montana, and got al- 


seph eluded General Howe and took 
horses, his squaws, and his people with 
Lh ent through this famous Lolo Pass 
h is yey by the Lewis and Clark 
ad is now under construc- 


Highway. This 
t nd has been for a long time but if 
you | t the map here (indicating) you 
will see ‘that there is a dead end to it on 
th sides. This arterial highway is almost 
pleted. There is about a 40-mile 
etch of it remaming to be built. This 

I i tends down from U § 10 down to 
Lolo Pass, and it ends there, a dead end. It 
built up along the Clearwater River, up 
to a point in the mountains, and there it 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WuiTs. And for 30 years we have been 
trying to induce the Forest Service and the 
United States Bureau of Roads to complete 
that highway project. 

They have spent up to now over $4,000,000 

1 it, and I will get the exact figures, and it 

; being left neglected and uncompleted. We 

ive $4,000,000 invested in that road, and 


we do not get a nickel out of this road 
investment that has been made. We do not 
+t any gasoline tax, and we do not get much 


ay of service. It is just a dead in- 
We need a little more money to 
complete that road. It is on the Federal aid 
system. It will be a short cut from the East 
down through Lewiston and Walla Walla 
down along the Columbia River into Port- 
land and to the Pacific at Astoria. It is one 
of the most important roads that we have 
that remains to be built. I have the figures 
from the Bureau of Public Roads showing 
that there has been $2,424,820.62 invested in 
t 
( 


vestment 


h: it road, in addition to over $2,000,000 in 
ad money, and it is still a dead end. 

The c HAIRMAN. I do not mean to interrupt 
the continuity of your very excellent presen- 
tation, but let me ask you this, Mr. WHITE: 
Has your State highway commission selected 
as t road for construction? 


ther r 


fr. WHITE. I think some years ago it was 
put on the Federal aid system. It should be 
built, as other roads in the national forests 


are with funds allocated to the national for- 
ests. Yes, the State is going the limit with 
their limited means in matching Federal-aid 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right, the com- 
mission has recommended that as a priority 
road. 

Mr. Wuirte. They are building short sec- 
tions. The Forest Service seems to be by- 
passing the thing. The Forest nee let 
1all clearing contract about 2 years ago. 
I asked then 





what they were going to do 
about it this year, and they said we will carry 
that little $300,000 clearing and a mile and 


a half construction contract over until next 


year. This highway project is being stymied 
nd blocked. It is one of the most impor- 
tant roads for military defense and for the 


lization of our resources and the use of 





travelers and tourists to go through the 
country. It is a short cut, if you please, 


between Chicago and all of the big cities 
beyond there, to Portland, Oregon, and Pa- 
cific coast cities. 

The CHairnMAN, I think you are absolutely 
sound. As you know, this committee makes 
a@ lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is up to the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the highway authorities of 
Idcho to spend that money where they think 
it ought to be spent. 


Service. Lewiston is one of our biggest Idaho 
cities, and it is dependent on the develop- 
ment of that road for its natural growth. 
The representatives of the chamber of com- 
merce went to the Forest Service when Fred 
Morrell was regional forester some years ago, 
to their headquarters at Missoula, to work 
out some plan for completion of the road. 
They were promised some forest-road money 
would be spent to finish the road each year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. WHITE. I want to tell you just a little 
more about this road, and then I will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right; go right ahead. 

Mr. WuiTe. They went over there to the 
regional headquarters of the Forest Service 
and saw Mr. Morrell and he told these people 
that they could not build this 45 miles as 
one projec:, but that each year they would 
put some money on the project. The Forest 
Service kept their agreement for a few years, 
and then the money previously allocated for 
this project was transferred somewhere else, 
and that road is still standing there incom- 
plete. Four million dollars’ investment 
made on which we are getting nothing at all. 

I wanted the committee to know some- 
thing about it. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are mighty glad to have 
that information and we thank you very 
much, Mr. White. We are always glad to 
have you appear before us. You always bring 
a map with you when you come, and if you 
do not bring a map you bring photographs, 
and you always put on a good show. 





Tax Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Dante. A. REED, Republican of 
New York, ranking minority member of 
the tax-writing Ways and Means Com- 
mittee charged today that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue’s recent ruling ex- 
empting from the 20-percent amusement 
tax the proceeds of the Democratic Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day Rally was a shock- 
ing example of taxation by political con- 
nivance and political favoritism and that 
the Federal Government had been 
cheated out of over $100,000. 

Congressman REED declared: 


In view of the position of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue that the $1 paid to attend 
the Republican Lincoln Day box-supper 
rally at the Uline Arena in Washington was 
subject to the 20 percent amusement tax, 
I requested on February 20 the Bureau to ad- 
vise me whether a similar tax was payable 
on the $100 per person Democratic Jefferson- 
Jackson Day rally held in the Armory in 
Washington on February 10. 

After more than 1 month’s delay I have 
just received the Commissioner’s reply that 
the approximately $530,000 proceeds from 
the Democratic spree is not subject to either 
the admission or cabaret tax in the same 
manner that the proceeds from the Repub- 
lican rally were held taxable. In view of 
the basic similarity of the two events, both 
of which included professional entertain- 
ment and political speeches, this ruling is 
a shocking example of taxation by political 
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Mr. Wuire. It is up chiefly to the Forest 


connivance and political favoritis sm. A 
though the Presidential henchmen hyno.. 
for the pennies paid by even our chile 
in the form of the amusement tax on tho; ir 
movies, museums, playgrounds, c: unty fair 
and many other simple pleasures, they av oid 
applying the amusement tax to any f 
destined for the Democratic coffers 8 for 
in fostering their socialistic program. 
As a result of the Bureau's ruling, the 
Federal Government has been cheated , ou 
of over $100,000 in revenue. Even more sic. 
nificant than this is the revealing fact tha: 
the Democratic Party is unwilling to hor 
the working men and women of Americ: 
shoulder their tremendous tax burden. 
This type of tax discrimination and fayor}t. 
ism is indeed a new low in politic 
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Discrimination in the City College of New 


York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I feel quite 
sure that Members will agree with me 
that loyalty to this Nation and to its 
democratic institutions and traditions | 
should be a prime consideration in t! 
selection of the teaching staff of 
school, college, or university; and, wit) 
a choice of proved loyal Americans, that 
the designation should be made to th 
candidates considered best qualified 
without regard to race, religion, or na- 
tional derivation. 
In the City College of New York an 
anomalous situation has been uncovered 
in which it would appear at this stage of 
the investigation that a certain Prof. 
William Knickerbocker has been able to ( 
force the promotion of two individuals 
of less than unquestionable loyalty to the 
United States, and not alone to its insti- 
tutions; and that in the process he has 
been able to bypass qualified candidate 
who happen to be Jews or Negroes. 
Under leave, I am inserting bn the : 
Recorp a statement from the Nonsec 
tarian Anti-Nazi League of os West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York; a news 
article from the Herald Tribune ol Sun 
day, March 26; and miscellaneous cup 
pings on the subject from the New Yor 
Post-Home News: 
NONSECTARIAN ANTI-Nazi LEacvt 
To CHampion Human Ricnts, INC 
New York, N. Y., March 17, 1900 
Hon. Francis T. SPAULDING, : 
Commissioner of Education 0/ 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. CoMMISSIONER: In view 0! 
tinued and very widespread publ ) 
as to whether practices detriment 
rights of religious and racial minorities 11“ 
City College of New York have I 
tively terminated, the directors 0! 
sectarian Anti-Nazi League consider 1 h 
perative that the office of commissioner ' 
education should institute a sweeping 
dependent investigation of anti - 
practices within the administration 0! 
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including a general review of 


and public policies with respect 
up relationships. 
udy ought to give consideration 
civic and educational values, 
to narrowly circumscribed aca- 
lations concerning primarily ad- 
e matters. 
pugning the methcds or mo- 
ur disposal of the City College 
before you, we feel.that we 


nt out that your action was based 


narrow technical grounds, and 
the papers submitted to you from 


thout any independent investiga- 


ver on the part of your office, 


nite of formal recommendations on 


made in a unanimous report 
committee of the City Council 


specially disturbed by a generally 


custom with respect to current 
intments at City College, pur- 


“which City College graduates are 


liscriminated against for appoint- 


faculty of their own institution. 
dure, while defended by the City 
ministration as an attempt to 
demic inbreeding,” when prac- 
considerable extent apparently 
actually works a discrimination 
uates of City College, and par- 
inst the great majority of those 
) happen to be of the Jewish 
ll as the smaller group which 

belong to the Negro race. 
is estimated that between 
of the City College student 
Jewish faith, and that only 
¢ the faculty of full pro- 
ik is of the Jcwish faith. It is 
the general pursuit of the prin- 
inbreeding” means that the ma- 
College graduates who are of 
have vastly less possibility to 
mic careers than is the case for 

» Gentile college graduate. 
ding” thus becomes nothing but 
for the numerus clausus and 
worn devices of religious and 

imination. 

r and a.l but unique inversion 
g of academic self-confidence 
to have now developed at the 
is, in the opinion of a consid- 
n of the academic community, 
pect of being a mere camouflage 
re sinister purpose—a purpose 
at other times and places been 
the pkrase “quota system,” or 
ticed according to dictates of 
the John Elliott Rankin stripe. 
cular case of Prof. William Knick- 
» chairman of the romance lan- 
tment at City College, this lack 
nal self-confidence in the col- 
Cemic products has been car- 
further extreme, as may be ob- 
hn a casual study of appointment 
n policies, with the result that 
ive City College graduates—and 
those who happen to be of the 
1 or the Negro race—been subject 
tion, but in an effort to avoid 
motions in this group, definite 
s been given, on important oc- 
teachers whose personal histories 
led them to be held in doubt 
jualifications for advancement in 
n founded on democratic tra- 


1ing to imply that a special- 
; art or literature should be 
ihere to any specific doctrine, 
eless established American prac- 


nd that, particularly on the 


undergraduate level, a devotion to civic prin- 
ciples, including democracy and American- 
ism, is at least highly desirable. 

It is noteworthy that during the admin- 
istration of Professor Knickerbocker two very 
important promotions were made where the 
instructors had earned considerable portions 
of their academic standing as a result of 
activities carried on, with Professor Knicker- 
bocker’s knowledge or possible advice, in 
countries and institutions at the time clearly 
and openly at variance with democratic tra- 
ditions. 

The first is the case of Prof. Guido Errante, 
who joined the City College staff as an in- 
structor in 1032. During the ensuing years 
from 1932 to 1938, while serving as an in- 
structor, Errante was also a featured New 
York correspondent for Il Giornale d'Italia, 
of Rome, a newspaper at that time edited 
by Virginio Gayda and internationally no- 
torious as the mcst quoted Roman press out- 
Ict of Benito Mussolini’s Fascist regime. 

Errante, however, was strongly recom- 
mended by Professor Knickerbocker for pro-~ 
motion to an assistant professorship in 
1944—this recommendation being made over 
the heads of at least four other instructors 
possessing similar or greater seniority and 
academic attainments. Of these four, whose 
availability was thus ignored, three were 
Jews and all were City College alumni. Yet, 
in advancing Errante’s claims, Knicxerbocker 
justified his action in a meeting of members 
of the department, on the ground that Er- 
rante’s journalistic experience was of a char- 
acter to mrerit his promotion. Thus, service 
as a correspondent for Il Giornale d'Italia 
during the critical period 1932-38 became a 
basis for credit toward promotion in the 
romance languages department. Errante, 
in 

In 1949, Knickerbocker 
mended Errante for further advancement— 
this time to the rank of associate profes- 
sor—a recommendation which is still pend- 
ing. 

If experience in Italian journalism had 
been a sine qua non at this time, it is scarcely 
necessary to remind you that there were in 
the United States a considerable number of 
exiled scholars who had been forced to leave 
Italian universities as a result of the totali- 
tarian policies of Mussolini, and many of 
these scholars were then securing appoint- 
ments at institutions of the first rank, in- 
cluding Columbia, Harvard, Yale, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and other schools of 
similar rating. : 

To give preference under such circum- 
stances to a man, one of whose claims for 
promotion included his service as a New York 
correspondent to the outstanding newspaper 
of Mussolini’s Fascist regime, at the expense 
of relegating qualified City College gradu- 
ates (sometimes with the suspicion that such 
action might have been related to the fact 
that they were of Jewish faith) further down 
the promotion ladder, would cast grave doubt 
upon the conduct of this particular depart- 
ment’s business. 

A parallel example is to be found in the 
case of Dr. Gaston Gille, who, after serving 
for several years as a lecturer or instructor 
at City College, was given leave of absence 
to complete his doctorate at the University 
of Paris in 1941, at a time when Paris was 
under the jurisdiction of a puppet regime 
established by Adolf Hitler—the head of 
which regime was subsequently imprisoned 
for life by decree of the French Republic. 

It is entirely possible that Dr. Gille (who 
also served for a time in the French Army) 
may have completed his study of the French 
language at Paris in 1941 without becoming 
seriously infected with any of the doctrines 
of anti-Semitism which so characterized offi- 


again recom- 
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cial Paris of that day. Yet, it would seem 
to cast considerable doubt upon the conduct 
of the romance languages department—in 
which a majority of the students were an 
are of that particular religious groups against 
whom the then-existing regime in Paris had 
directed its most hateful venom—that such a 
leave should have been granted at that par- 
icular time, and have been immediately fol- 
lowed by recommendation for and promotion 
to an assistant professorship, over the heads 
of at least three Jewish members of the de- 
partment with equal or greater seniority, and 
at least equal academic attainments. This 
promotion—as also in Errante’s case—was 
scon followed, by Professor Knickerbocker, 
with a recommendation for a second advance- 
ment, to the rank of associate 
again over the heads of three or more equally 
qualified Jewish members of the department. 

It would appear that much of the doubt 
that the public continues to feel with regard 
to the loyalty of the City College administra- 
tion to established practices of American de- 
mocracy cannot be wholly allayed until these 
and other instances of similar type have been 
fully and publicly investigated. 

We commend to your attention therefore 
an immediate investigation of the entire pro- 
motion policy at City College under the no 
inbreeding rule of the present administra- 
tion, ani with particular reference to the 
romance languages department. 

Such an investigation should consider not 
only the question of dubious advancements 
or advancements out-of-turn, as in th? in- 
stances just cited, but the circum- 
stances under which at least four members 
of the faculty in this department were ap- 
parently penalized for having sy} out 
against certain openly anti-Semitic utter- 
ances made by the department’s chairman. 

The equally urgent issues of Negro segre- 
gation and inadequate faculty representa- 
tion, which were partly raised, but never 
fully investigated, in the case of Dr. William 
C. Davis, should also be adequately dealt 
with by your office. 

In view of the above considerations, and 
in view of the record, the League’s board of 
directors, following 3 weeks of intensive re- 
view of the whole situation, therefore ur- 
gently requests that you institute a com- 
plete investigation, on your own, of the en- 
tire question of appointment and promotion 
policies within the faculty of City College, 
together with instruction or administration 
policies which tend to limit or affect 
basic rights of Americans, regardless of race, 
creed, or color. 

Only in this way will it be possible to meet 
the grave questions which have already 
brought our city’s largest educational in- 
stitution into an embarrassing degree of 
public obloquy. 

The world’s city cannot 
maintain an educational institution which 
is even suspected of having succumbed to 
those practices which have from time to time 
irreparably harmed other American edu- 
cational centers, as notably in the instance 
of the University of Louisiana during the ad- 
ministration of the late Huey Long. These 
are practices and customs which do not ke- 
long in our community, and the traces of 
which we hope your office will be abl 
eradicate. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES H. SHELDON, 
Administrative Ch 
HERMAN Ho 


proftessor— 


also 


spoken 


the 


largest 


afford to 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 26, 1950] 


InquIRY SOUGHT IN ALLEGED Bias at Clty 
COLLEGE—ANTI-NazlI LEAGUE CONTENDS 
Minority GRouPs SUFFER IN FACULTY AP- 
POINTMENTS 

(By Judith Crist) 


a ee for a sweeping independent in- 
vestigation of antidemocratic practices 
within the administration of City College 
has been submitted to State Education 
Commissioner Francis T. Spaulding by the 
Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League, 165 West 
Forty-sixth Street, it was learned yesterday. 

In a letter to Dr. Spaulding, James H. 
Sheldon, administrative chairman of the 
League, asked also for a general review of 
background educational attitudes, promot- 
ing practices, and public policies with re- 
spect to intergroup relationships. 

i. e investigation, which Mr. Sheldon said 
near should be conducted “by a half 
zen first-rate educational authorities from 

( ut of State,” would revolve around two ma- 
jor complaints. Neither of these, Mr. Shel- 
don said, had been brought before the com- 
missioner in previous cases involving City 
College. 

KNICKERBOCKER INVOLVED 


The first has to do with what was termed 
the discriminatory effect of the college’s 
policy against “inbreeding” on its faculty, 
The second is concerned with the appoint- 
ment and subsequent promotion of two 
members of the romance languages depart- 
ment by Prof. William E. Knickerbocker. 
Dr. Spaulding recently cleared Professor 
Knickerbocker of long-pending charges that 
he had already made anti-Semitic state- 
ments, but his specific actions in the two 
faculty cases, Mr. Sheldon said, had not been 
examined by the commissioner. 

The college’s professed policy of prevent- 

‘academic inbreeding” by appointing few 

College graduates to its faculty, Mr. 
Shelc don said, “actually works a discrimina- 
tion against graduates of City College and 
particularly against the great majority of 
those graduates who happen to be of the 
Jewish faith, as well as the smaller group 
which happens to belong to the Negro 
race.” 

He said that between 80 and 85 percent 
of the student body is Jewish, while less than 
30 percent of the faculty is of that faith. 
“It is obvious,” he said, “that the- general 
pursuit of the principle of ‘no inbreeding’ 
means that the majority of City College 

.duates who are of Jewish faith have 
vastly less possibility to develop academic 

rs than is the cas e for the average Gen- 
ile college graduate. 

A preliminary inquiry revealed, he said, 
that in the last year, in the chemistry de- 
partment, 21 persons were recommended by 
he department for tenure, of whom 14 were 
non-Jews were 
riven tenure but only 6 of the 14 Jews 
received it from the higher nondepartmental 
faculty committees that passed on depart- 
mental recommendation. In another situa- 
tion, he said, 8 men, including 6 Jews who 
were City College graduates, were recom- 

d for tenure. Two Jews—and the two 

—rzot it. 

the electrical engineering department 

year, Mr. Sheldon said, seven tutors who 

re City College graduates were recom- 

Jnder the “no inbreeding” policy, he said, 

ve of the tutors, who were Jews, were dis- 

1ended by the department for retention. 

sed. The two non-Jewish tutors were 

ined. “That is too large a number,” he 
‘to be pure accident.” 

‘no-inbreeding’ clause,” Mr. Sheldon 

“thus becomes nothing but a new 

for the ‘numerus clausus’ [quota 


t 
T 
Jewish. All 7 of the 


system] and other time-worn devices of 
religious and racial discrimination.” 

Not only have City College graduates, par- 
ticularly Jews and Negroes, been discrimi- 
nated against in appointments and promo- 
tions, Mr. Sheldon said, “but in an effort 
to avoid granting promotions in this group, 
definite preference has been given, on im- 
portant occasions, to teachers whose personal 
histories should have led them to be held 
in doubt as to their qualifications for ad- 
vancement in an institution founded on 
democratic tradition.” 


CASE OF REPORTER NOTED 


Two cases Mr. Sheldon cited to the com- 
missioner were in Professor Knickerbocker’s 
department. The first was of Professor 
Guido Errante, who was a correspondent 
from 1932 to 1939 for Il Giornale d'Italia, 
Virginio Gayda’s newspaper that was re- 
garded as a press outlet for Benito Musso- 
lini’s regime. Mr. Sheldon said Professor 
Knickerbocker subsequently had successfully 
urged Professor Errante’s promotion on the 
ground that his journalistic experience added 
merit to his case. 

The second case was that of Dr. Gaston 
Gille, whose promotion has also been suc- 
cessfully urged by Professor Knickerbocker. 
Mr. Sheldon said that Dr. Gille completed 
his doctorate studies at the University of 
Paris in 1941 with the full approval of the 
Vichy regime. 

Both men, Mr. Sheldon said, had been pro- 
moted over the heads of three or more equal- 
ly qualified Jewish members of the depart- 
ment. 

“It would appear,” Mr. Sheldon told the 
commissioner, “that much of the doubt that 
the public continues to feel with regard to 
the loyalty of the City College administra- 
tion to established practices of American de- 
mocracy cannot be wholly allayed until these 
and other instances of similar type have been 
fully and publicly investigated.” 


[From the New York Post of March 20, 1950] 
AntTI-Nazi Group Asks CCNY Prose 


The long-smouldering controversy over al- 
leged discriminatory teaching at City College 
was fanned into a new flame today when the 
Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League demanded a 
sweeping independent investigation of anti- 
democratic practices within the CCNY ad- 
ministration. 

Charging that the officially backed no in- 
breeding policy in faculty appointments and 
promotions is but a device for religious and 
racial discrimination, the League said: 

“One result of this policy has been the pro- 
motion to a professorship of a man who, 
while an instructor on the City College staff, 
served as a correspondent for Mussolini’s 
leading Fascist newspaper, Il Giornale 
d'Italia. 

“Another result has been granting a leave 
of absence to a second instructor to complete 
a French doctorate at a university then 
under the jurisdiction of Hitler’s Vichy 
regime.” 

The League said the office of New York 
State commissioner of education Spaulding 
has so far conducted no investigation of its 
own into charges of anti-Semitic policies by 
Prof. William Knickerbocker of CCNY and 
anti-Negro acts by Dr. William C. Davis. 


[From the New York Post of March 23, 1950] 
ALLEGAROO AND BicotTry, Too? 


I was happy to see that the Nonsectarian 
Anti-Nazi League insists on Mr. Spaulding 
making a genuine investigation into the 
question of discrimination at City College. I 
think it is just about time that we brought 
into light of day exactly what goes on in 
City College and why it is permitted. At 
least in New York City, the people have 
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reason to believe that discrimination } 
won't be tolerated. at 
STEPHEN A. Marxs, 


[yrom the New York Post of March 27, 195) 
TEACHER QuoTa? 


As a graduate of City College, I am gla 
that the Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League | 
at last trying to bring out the facts 
cerning the use of “no inbreeding” fom 
with respect to appointments at the ine. 
tution. Before I graduated, I had hoped ; 
follow an academic career, but everyone from 
whom I sought advice advised me avains « 
pointing out that out-of-town appointmen:. 
for members of a minority group were yi, 
lently restricted and that the policy in cj: 
institutions was such that only a fre tion 
of those who belonged to a minority or ur 


* could ever hope to be appointed. With the 


situation such as it is in out-of-town sch 
where does an aspirant for such a ¢ 
look if not to the colleges maintain 
the city of New York? If the people res 
find out what goes on, the situation will ¢ Cele 
tainly be corrected. 


SIDNEY Bernstein 


nent 


Informational Broadcasts by Members of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under leat 
to extend by remarks in the Recozo, I 
wish to insert the following letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Robert J. Coar, coordi- 
nator, Joint Senate and House Record- 
ing Facility, by the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Wayne Coy. 

It is my opinion that this communica- 
tion clarifies the policy of the Commis- 
sion to a great extent, and is helpful in 
ascertaining procedure to be followed 
with respect to informational broads’ 
by Members of Congress. 

Mr. Coy’s letter follows: 

Fesrvary 17, 19 
Mr. Rosert J. Coar, 
Coordinator, Joint Senate and 
House Recording Facility, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washingt 

Dear Mr. Coar: I have your lett tt 
ruary 2, 1950, in which you ask for into! 
tion concerning the Commissio! 
with respect to certain transcrib: 
grams regularly furnished to loca 
tions by Members of Congress. 
in your letter a quotation of 
of a station licensee who quotes his W 
ington attorney as reporting to | 
statements allegedly made with 
these programs by the enforcement 
of the Commission, to the effect t! 
have always been considered 
broadcasts. The Commission has fn 
forcement section, and to the best 
formation no such general statement ' 
disregards the decisive importan 
specific factual circumstances rel¢' 
each situation has ever been m 
member of the Commission's st 
should furnish us with the na! 
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ensees and the Washington attor- 
ed, we would be pleased to look 
matter further to ascertain the 


ve summarized below the Commis- 


tion with respect to the questions 
your letter, to the extent that they 


definitely answered on the basis of 


> 
é 


law and in the absence of specific 


ircumstances. 


ier the Communications Act of 1934, the 


i 
ivi 


und presentation of radio program 
ure generally the responsibility of 
dual radio station licensees, sub- 


> to their obligation to conform the 


tion 
cial 
ra 
au 
1aes 


s to be 


of their stations to the statutory 
yf the public interest, convenience, 
sity. Section 315 of the act pro- 


t where a station allows its facili- 


used by a legally qualified candi- 


date for public office at any election, it must 


Ls 


jual opportunities for all other 


qualified candidates for that office 


facilities. But regular broadcasts 


rs of Congress to their constituents 


umstances which establish that 


not in connection with an election 
1 would not appear to come within 


1 


15, and this provision of the Com- 


; Act does not expressly require 
sees provide equal time to repre- 
of opposing views in connection 
other types of programs except 
red by section 315. It is important 


however, that the ascertainment of 


ae 


lection campaign begins and who 
qualified candidate for public 


ents questions of fact, which, in 


must be resolved by reference to 


rticular facts and circumstances as 


pe 


pertinent State and local statutes. 
epend, therefore, on the particular 


inces involved, whether the broad- 


inscribed speeches by Members of 


will bring into operation the re- 


of section 315. In the light of 
lems, the Commission has con- 
llowed a policy of determining 
particular case falls within the 


; of section 315 only when the com- 
ts in an individual case are pre- 


it 
t 


r, it should be pointed out that 


mission does not determine the pro- 


persons to be presented by any 


tion, and is specifically prohibited 


I ¢ 


326 of the act from exercising any 
‘ensorship over radio-program ma- 
duty to insure that operation of 
in the public interest, as required 


mmunications Act, is performed by 


the particular station. 


view of the over-all applications 
il of station licenses. The Com- 
consistently held that one of the 
lements of such operation in the 
est is the presentation of a bal- 
l-rounded program service includ- 
ression of representative opposing 
on controversial public issues of 
nd importance to the community 
At the time 
view, are not con- 


however, we 


th whether a particular station was 


incorrect in presenting or refusing 


t any particular program or person, 
it is one factor in our determination 


the station’s over-all program 
nstrates its ability to serve the 
rest. In this connection your at- 
called to the Commission’s report 
er of editorializing by broadcast 


a copy of which is enclosed. 


ped that the foregoing discussion 
) illuminate the problems covered 
er. For your information there 
1 a copy of section 315 of the Com- 
ns Act as well as a copy of section 


the Commission's Rules and Regula- 


h deal with the question of politi- 
ists. If there is any additional 


VI—App.——144 


information concerning this matter which 
we can furnish you, please do not hesitate 
to let us know. 
By direction of the Commission: 
WayYNeE Coy, Chairman, 


Bad Security Risks on the Federal Pay 
Roll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish every 
Congressman could find the time and 
opportunity to read the discussions car- 
ried on inside the committee rooms, and 
especially when the subcommittees of 
House are considering various issues on 
current legislation. 

Since we are all concerned with for- 
eign affairs and rightly so, an article in 
the New York Daily News of March 24, 
1950, wherein our colleague and personal 
friend, Representative CLEVENGER, of 
Ohio, asks some very pertinent questions 
of Bernard L. Gladieux, executive assist- 
ant to Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, 
this will interest every one of us. You 
will notice in this discussion that even 
the Democratic Chairman Rooney of the 
subcommittee was quite disgusted with 
the testimony of Mr. Gladieux. 

In considering the employment by the 
State and Commerce Departments of 
bad security risks, who is to blame for 
the employing of this type of person in 
the first place? Whether they are soft- 
shouldered on Russia, believe in ap- 
peasement, or are homosexuals, the 
question in my mind is why is such a 
type of citizen considered for these top 
positions when there are so many good 
Americans that we could employ. It 
would be interesting to know who pro- 
motes the hiring of such misfits. 

The article follows: 

CaPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—That secret 
session of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee last February 27 high lights the tremen- 
dous problem confronting Americans of both 
parties when it comes to stamping out bad 
security risks and traitors who have bored 
deep into our Government. In particular, 
a reading of the transcript of the testimony 
(still with much supersecret data stricken 
out) reveals a situation we have long com- 
plained about. 

This is it: 


the State Department, for example, and find 
that he has popped up again on some other 
Government pay roll. That is particularly 
true of sex perverts, homosexuals, and those 
with twisted emotional aberrations. They 
are susceptible of being blackmailed for na- 
tional secrets or capable of an emotional at- 
tachment for a foreign representative or a 
cold war opponent. 

Back when the shooting war ended, the 
phonies, the privileged draft dodgers, and 
the rest of the trash which riddled the Mos- 
cow-praising Office of War Information, 


thea 
Luc 
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UNRRA, civilian aids to Lend-Lease, etc., 
were, according to public declaration, washed 
off the public pay roll. 

But many of those old familiar names 
popped up again on the State Department 
pay roll or overseas in some branch of the ci- 
vilian government of surrendered Germany 
or as aids at the various war crimes trials. 
All strictly phonies; all on the pay roll. And 
it still goes on. 

When the competent Under Secretary of 
State, John Peurifoy, a month ago told a Sen- 
ate committee that his security board had 
fired 91 State Department employees for fla- 
grant sex perversion, he could assure the 
questioning Senator, StyLes Brinces (Repub- 
lican, New Hampshire) that none of them 
had slipped back into the State Department, 
but he had no way of being sure that they 
hadn't got into some other Federal set-up. 

That was testimony on the Senate side of 
Capitol Hill. Now it’s revealed that over on 
the House side, at the same time, the prob- 
lem of the security danger of homosexuals in 
Government was being taken up by a sub- 
committee headed by JoHN J. Rooney, of 
New York. This time, the investigation was 
directed not at State but at Commerce— 
where a foreign spy could find a ripe field 
of operation in Commerce’s National Bureau 
of Standards, in Foreign Trade, in Civil Aer- 
onautics, the Weather Bureau, and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Bernard L. Gladieux, executive assistant 
to Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, and in 
charge of security, was in the witness chair. 
When the unhappy Gladieux stepped down 
from the stand, he had been hauled over the 
coals by Democratic Chairman Rooney and 
Republican Kart STeran, of Nebraska, and 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, Of Ohio. 


CALLS COMMERCE STORY INCREDIBLE 


Rooney had kicked the administration’s 
security expert in Commerce brutally—and 
stated bluntly that in his view Gladieux’'s 
testimony was incredible when he said that 
his operations had failed to uncover a single 
sex pervert risk among the 46,000 employees. 

But it was the tough CLEVENGER who hauled 
out for the record the fact that because 
of the directive issued by President Tru- 
man, which impounds in secrecy evidence 
on security dug up by department investiga- 
gators, the bad security risks kicked out of 
cne department can get another job in the 
Government—and have. 

We quote from the record: 

CLEVENGER. “The reason I am askir 
(whether you would put other departments 
on notice in the cases of individuals dropped 
for sex perversion) is this: It is the third 
year I have gone through this situation. The 
identical situation came up a year ago. My 
question as to whether that was done (noti- 
fying other Government departments) is on 
the record. The forthright reply by the officer 
was that the President’s directive was that 
this should not be done.” 


hie 
g this 


RED HERRING OR DEAD MACKEREL? 
“Now, I want to say I am not so su: 
t the Chief Exe iv the White Hoi 
knows the difference betv i her 
and a lon ad mackerel, 1 
light, shining and stinking and stinking 


snin 


this 


-de 


any more of this sort of pe 
ment employment that they 
on the pay roll in any G 
ment. After 

made and these pers 
admit their guilt, I do 
right to whitewash tl 
reemployed ir 

has not checkec 

my neck out, bu 

did becau 


the security 


security 
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The unhappy Gladieux 


muttered some- 


thing about thoroughly agreeing with the 
Ohioan’'s sentiments and said his outfit had 
taken every reasonable precaution to warn 
other departments about homosexual risks, 


when the Republican broke in: 
“So 


department. 


sO. 


did this fine officer from this other 
All respect to him, but by 
presidential directive he was forbidden to do 
I sympathize with him, but I also sympa- 


thize with my country when all of Us are 


trying to bolster up its security.” 

little sympathy from the 
When Sawyer’s assistant 
hat he had been diligent and cau- 


Gladieux got 
chairman, ROONEY. 
insisted t 


tious in investigating loyalty in the Com- 


ROONEY snapped at him: 
“That is so much nice language, and to me 


it doesn’t mean a thing. You came up here 
to acquaint us with the situation in the 
Department of Commerce. 
nil. 


I have tried to handle it in an amicable way. 
You reacted in the other direction. 
are far apart and will stay that way. 
speak of communism in the Department of 
I think the Communist situation is 


The results are 


We rave not had the cooperation from 
you that we had from the State Department. 
You refused to take us into your confidence, 


State. 


in the Department of Commerce.” 


Now we 
They 
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merce Department and wound up with a 
flowery defense and praise of Congress, 
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Flood Control and River and Harbor 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


List of projects showing 1951 budget estimates, House committee allowance, and congressional district 


Approv ed 


House 


| 


FLOOD CONTROL, GENERAL 


























| 
| 
| 
| 











Project 


Kentucky: 
PI cis mscrssiniaciumalin blaintatiae 
Covington. ......- 
Dewey Reservoir 
Louisville 
Maysville 
SONI «iru cinhetalva Andenieiieaaelk 
Wolf Creek Reservoir 


Louisiana: 
Bayou Teche and Vermilion 

River. 
Mermentau River.............. 


Shreveport wae ere 

Red River levees and bank stabi- 
lization below Denison Dam, 
Ark., Tex., and La. (See 
Arkansas.) 

Maryland: 

Cumberland, Md., and Ridgeley, 
W. Va. 

Savage River Reservoir 

Massachusetts: 

Adams litiniindadstnbadin 

Knightville Reservoir 

North Adams 

Michigan: Red Run 
Minnesota: 

Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers. 

Red River of the North, 8. Dak., 
N. Dak., and Minn. 

Missouri: 

Chariton River, Iowa and Mo.... 

Kansas Citys, Mo. and Kans, 
(See Kansas.) 

Missouri River agricultural levees, 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. (See Kansas.) 

Perry County levee districts Nos. 
1, 2, and 3. 

Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark. and 
Mo. (See Arkansas.) 

Norfork Reservoir, Ark, and Mo, 
(See Arkansas.) 

Nebraska: 

Harlan County Reservoir. ......--. 

Missouri River agricultural levees, 
Kansas, Missouri, lowa, and 

Nebraska. (See Kansas.) 
New Mexico: Jemez Canyon Reser- 
voir. 





| New York: 





Project budget | committee | Congressional district 
estimate allowance 

Arizor I tical $700, 000 $350, 000 | 2. 

Ark | 
Blak Mountain Reservoir... 3, 500, 000 2, 500,900 | 4 and 6, 1] 
Bull § Reservoir, Ark. and 18, 000, 000 | 14,000, 000 | 3. | 

M | | 

N Reservoir. 1, 750, 000 1, £00, 000 | 4. | 

Nimrod ervoir 2 ; " 150,000 |. 5. 

N k Reservoir, Ark, and Mo.. 17%, 000 | 150,000 | 3, Arkansas; 7, Mis 

souri. 

Red River levees and bank stabili- 700, 000 500,000 | 4and 7, Arkarsas; 1, 
Z below Denison Dam, Texas: 4 and 8, 
Ark., Tex., and La, Louisiana. 

West of M oe I i cnt 5. 

Califor 
Cl Vallev Reservoir........-.- | 100, 000 450, 000 | 2, | 
Farmington Reservoir...-------- | 1,634, 000 500, 000 | 3, 
Fx I 6, 500, GOO 4,000, 000 | 3, 

Isabella Reservoir 7 3, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 | 10, 

Los Angeles County drainage area 9, 500, GOO 7, 500, 000 | 21 
(exclusive of Whittier Narrows 
Re ‘ | 

Mer County stream group-....- 234, 000 | 200, C00 | 9 and 2, 

Pine ] Reservoir _| 13, 500, GOO | 10, 000, 000 9. 

Sacr River and major and 1, 000, 000 | 750, 000 | 1, 2, and 3, 
I tributaries | 

Ww) r Narrows Reservoir_.....| 7, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 | 21, 

Connecticut 
Mansfield Hollow Reservoir. --..-- 2, 860, CCO 2, 000, 000 | 2, 

W insted es RR, 500 150,000 | 5, 

Florida: Central and southern 7, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 | 6 and 4, 

Florida 

Georgia: Clark If ill Reservoir, Ga, | 22,000,000 | 16,000,000 | 10, Georgia; 3, South 

and §., ¢ Carolina, | 

Idaho: Lucky Peak Reservoir.......-.- 5, 000, 000 3, 780, 000 | 2, 

Ilinoi 
Columbia drainage and levee dis- 250, 000 100, 000 | 26, 

Chouteau, Nameoki, and Venice 60, 000 120,000 | 25. 
drainage and levee district. 

Degognia and Fountain Bluff 160, 000 80, 000 26. 

rainage and levee district. | 

East Cape Girardeau and Clear 450, 000 400, 000 | 26. 
Creek drainage district. | 

East St. Louis and vicinity......- 500, 000 200, GOO | 25. 

Farm Creck Reservoirs. .........- 1, 000, 000 600, 000 | 18. 

Galena 4 cel 298, 100 1 280, 000 | 16. 

Grand tower drainage and levee 300, 000 200, 000 | 26. 
district | 

Miller Pond drainage and levee 117, 700 110, 000 | 26. 
district 

Prairie du Rocher and vicinity 200,000 | 1100, 000 | 2¢ 

Rosic : 385, 000 1350, 000 | 24. 

Wi River drainage and levee 500, 000 250, 000 | 25. 

2,077,000 | 1,400,000 | 6 and 7, 
149, 500 135, 000 | & 
600, 000 300, 000 | 8. 
533, 400 400,000 | 11, 
260, 000 240,000 | 9. 
2, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 | 8. 

Cor I ils 4, 500, 000 3, 500,000 | 1 and 2, 

Little Sioux River... : ; 500, 000 250,000 | 7 and 8. 

Missouri River agricultural levees, 

Kansa Missouri, lowa, Ne- 
braska See Kansas.) 
C ton River, Iowa and Mo. 
See M yuri.) 

Kansas 
Fall River Reservoir...........- 40, 000 @) 

Hut I i ; ' 750, 000 400, 000 | 5, 

Kansas City, Mo. and Kans. ..... | 7,000,000 | 5,000,000 | 3, 4, and 5, Missouri; | 

2, Kansas. | 

Missou River agricultural lev- 7, 000, 000 5, (00,00) | 7 and 8, Iowa; 1 and || 
ees, Kansas, Missouri, lowa, 2, Kansas; 2, 3, 4 
and Nebraska, 5,9, and 12, Mis- 

souri; 1, 2, and 3, 
Nebraska, 

W Iehita and Valley Center__._..__- 500, 000 100, 000 i. 

Huilah | rvoit 


, Okla, and Kans, 


(See Oklahoma 


See fuxotnotes at end of table. 





Ohio: 


i iccncvdncanseciionahen 
OS Ee eae 
Ts cccactinakt tiosaeont 


NR retdirans eisiameeiciiieen Gales 

eo oe ae Be tastes 

North Carolina: Buggs Island Reser- 
voir, Va. and N.C, 


North Dakota: 
Baldhill Reservoir. .............-- 
Garrison Reservoir................ 
Oahe Reservoir, 8. Dak. and N. 
Dak. (See South Dakota.) 
Red River of the North, 8. Dak., 
N. Dak., and Minn. (See Min- 
nesota.) 


Dillon Reservoir 
Massillon... 
Muskingum River Reservoirs... .- 


West Fork of Mill Creek Reser- 

voir. 
Oklahoma: 

Canton Reservoir................- 

Denison Reservoir, Tex. and 
Okla. 

Fort Gibson Reservoir. _.........- 

Great Salt Plains Reservoir 

Hulah Reservoir, Okla. and Kans_| 








Approved 
budget 
estimate 








$1, 733, 000 $1, 100, 


2, 300, 000 
1, 340, 500 
4, 500, 000 
800, 000 
733, 000 
22, 100, 000 


428, 000 


1, 000, 000 
150, 000 


, 500, 000 
1, 029, COO 


500, 000 
50, 000 
500, 000 
565, 000 


1, 482, 100 
1, 800, 000 


1, 461, 000 


400, 000 


18, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


500, 000 
500, 000 
370, 000 

1, 300, 000 
1, 300, 000 
30, 000, 000 


460, 000 
35, 000, 000 


2, 500, 000 
624, 800 
1, 000, 000 


1, 800, 000 

375, 000 
1, 100, 000 
9, 000, 000 


43, 000 
1, 200, 000 


1, 500, 
(?) 

3, 500, 
€00, 

1 700, 
119, 000, 


1 375, 


800, 
1 120, 





1, 080, 


1950, 


350, 
1 45, 
350, 
1 490, 


(*) 


300, 


12, 000, 


500, 


1 500, 
450, 

1 340, 
800, 
1850, 
27, 000, 


(*) 


27, 000, 


1, 000, 
@) 
500, 
800, 
1118, 
1 380, 
5, 000, 


1 40, 
1 600, 


1 1, 350, 
1, 000, 


House 
committee 
allowance 





000 
000 


000 
000 
600 
000 
000 


000 
000 


600 
000 
000 


000 
000 


000 | 


000 
000 


000 


000 


000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 
000 


omwaroow 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcORD, I include the following table: 


$$$ 


Congressional district 


3 and 7, 


Do. 








6, Maryland; 2, We 
Virginia, 
6, 


2, 
1, 
1, 
7 and 17, 
9, 
9. 


1 and 2, 


8, Missouri; 
nois, 


26, Ill 


1 and 2 (at large). 


33. 
39, 
39, 


45, 
45, , 
4 and 5, Virginia 
2, 4, and 5, Nort 
| 


Carolina, 


1 and 2 (at large). 
Do, 


15 and 17, 

16. 

11, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 
18. 

2. 


6. 

3, Oklahoma; 4 and 
13, Texas, 

1 and 2. 


| 8. . 
| 1, Oklahoma; 3, Kan- 
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List of projects showing 1951 budget estimates, House committee allowance, and congressional district—Continued 
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FLOOD CONTROL, GENERAL—continued 




































































































































Approved House | Approved House | 
Project budget committee | Congressional district | Project budget | committee | Congressional district 
estimate | allowance estimate | allowance 
Pan 
-lehoma—Continued | Tennessec: | 
Kaw skowndenenat $138, 400 | 1 $125, 000 | 8. Center Hill Reservoir. ............ $6, 300, 000 |! $4, 800, 000 | 3, 4, and 5, 
( City f floodw: i diaicemate I Rie St 5. Memphis, Wolf River and Non- 750, 000 600, 000 | 10. 
( CIVOIl.- -------0-00--~ CS 11 connah Creek. 
| } silcaieieieeieamaniania 180,000 | 1160, 000 | 4, | Texas: 
rry Reservoir........- 8, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 | 2. i Belton Reservoir_................. 3, 500, 000 2, 500,000 | 11. 
PVOM..ccscudstatinbotund 431, 300 (2) 3 i} Benbrook Reservoir............... 3, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 | 12, 
1} Fort Worth ane sivinwel 760, 000 650, 000 | 12. 
‘ ‘ , Garza-Little Elm Reservoir....... 4, 500,000 | 3,000,000 | 13. 
Di 20, 000, 000 a = eas 4. Grapevine Reservoir-........-...- 4,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 12 and 13. 
; : i ? © ane , } Hords Creek Reservoir............ 50, 000 40,000 | 21. 
} Reservoir... 56, 300 50, 000 | 4. a ses . rr : 
, Point Reservolr.......... 16, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 | 4. i| Lavon Re servoir..---------.---.-- 4, 00, 000 | 3, 500, 00 | 4. 
i River and tributaries... 55, 400 50, 000 | 4. i] — Reservoir and flood- 2, 800, 000 2, 000, 000 21. 
W River (bank protec- 500, 000 200, 000 | 1 and 4, >. imei | 4,500,000 | 3, 200,000 | 1. 
i] Whitney Reservoir____- ...| 15,000,000 | 12,000,000 | 6, 11, and 12, 
aye g . ‘ os } Red River levees and bank stabi- 
Con gh River Reservoir...... 9, 000, 000 } 7,000,000 | 26 and 27. lization below Denison Dam, 
I Branch Clarion River Reser- 2, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 | 15 and 19. | Ark., Tex.,, and La. (See 
voir | Arkansas.) 
o sceaccsasesassosesess 1, 200, 000 850, 000 | 12, | Denison Reservoir, Tex. and 
W St. .ccenccuscoeucesoseus 1, 200, 000 800, 000 | 15. i Okla. (See Oklahoma.) 
) 90, 100 80, 000 | 21. || Virginia 
South Car 1: Clark Hill Reservoir, i] Buggs Island Reservoir, Va. and 
C, (See Georgia.) | N. C. (See North Carolina.) 
ta Philpott | IR eae 5,000,000 | 4,000,000 | 5. 
] oe ee 500, 000 400, 000 | 2. Washington: Mud Mountain Reser- 263, 900 1 200, 000 | 6. 
; I iJ] Reservoir....---.--. | 37, 500, 000 | 28,000,000 | 1 and 2, We tv irginia 
0 Reservoir, S. Dak. and | 6,000,000 | 3,000, 000 Do, 1] Sutton Reservoir. __-------} 2,000,000 } 1,300,000 | 2and 3. 
N H} Cumberland, Md., and Ridgeley, } 
R r of the North, 8. Dak., } W.Va. (See Maryland.) 
N. Dak., and Minn. (See ——— —-— 
M ta.) 1] Total, construction...........- 457, 877, 000 |327, 838, 000 
i} } | 
RIVER AND HARBOR 
{| | | ] 
A mopolis lock and dam...| $4, 000, 000 $358, 000 | 1 and 6, | Missouri: Missouri River, Kansas | $2, 500,000 | $2, 200,000 | 2, 4, 5, and 9, 
A | City to the mouth. 
Nome Harbe?.,. .icicsascasecsccan 1, 156, 000 800, 000 | Delegate. Montana: Fort Peck, Missouri River.| 1,725,000} 1,200,000 | 2. 
Wrangell Narrows. ...-. ‘ 750, 000 350, 000 Do. New Jersey: | 
(rkansas River and tribu- 850, 000 500, 000 | 5 and 6, | Newark Bay, Hackensack and | 1,500,000] 1,000,000/| 5 through 14, New 
(Arkansas and Oklahoma, Passaic Rivers. Jersey; 2 through 
| | . 26, New York, 
¢ City Harber......<<<.... | 1,000, 000 750, 000 | 1, | New York and New Jersey Chan- | 3,000,000] 2,500,000 | 3 and 5 through 14, 
to River 30-foot ship 2, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 | 3, 4, and 5 1 nels, New Jersey; 2 
| | | through 26, New 
River and Mission Bay.| 2, 500,000 | 1, 500, 000 | 23, York. 
lumbia: Potomac River, 100, 000 75, 000 i New York: 
of Washington Channel, ES a 1, 000, 000 800,000 | 42 through 44. 
: Great Lakes to Hudson River | 1,000, 000 750, 000 | 31 through 44. 
J Voodruff lock and dam...... 5,000,000 | 3,500,000 | 3, Florida; 8, Ala- | waterway. | 
bama; 2, Georgia. Hudson River channel...........-. 350, 000 250, 000 | 3 and 5 through 14, 
J le Harbor......-.----.-- 925, 000 700, 000 | 2. New Jersey; 2 
I ferwlll. xc.ccicenteauseueen 200, 000 100, 000 | 1. | through 26, New 
| York. 
600, 000 300, 000 | 1. New York Harbor, entrance chan- 400, 000 250, 000 Do. 
] 1, 000, 000 400, 000 | 9, i] nels and anchorage areas. 
Ohio: 
] s waterway mile 0 to 291....| 1,000, 000 700, 000 | 1 through 20. Cleveland Harbor................- 3, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 | 20, 21, and 22, 
h pi River between Ohio De TR crise ccucncensdmiinnin 58, 000 1 50,000 | 14. 
WP ts 25 and 26, Ml | eee ambi 3 i trit 2 | i 
ee 7 }(25 anc ‘ inois; Jolumbia River and tributaries 259, 000 225,000 | 2 and 3, Oregon; 3 
i : ot Sanedeewecacns %, catlans 8, = 4 10, 11, 12, 13, Mis- | above Celilo Falls to Kenne- and 4, Washington. 
eCUIATING WOPKS.....--+----- wee) (,UN Il souri. | wick, Wash. 
St. Anthony Falls, Minn......... 1, 500, 000 200, 000 3 and 4, Minnesota. | Columbia River at~Bonneville.... 500, 000 300, 000 | 3, Oregon; 3, Wash- 
K¢ t Lock, Gp Risiel dndatdiecns RRR Bidewcceecta 1, lowa; 20, Illinois; {| ington. 
1, Missouri. Coos Bay.... nommeriaatinaieeas ina 750, 000 | 4, Oregon. 
Other walle. 8 ers 825, 000 600, 000 |}2, Iowa; 19, Illinois; MeNary lock ind ‘da 4m 45, 000, 000 | 35,000,000 | 2, Oreg m; 4, Wash- 
|{ 9, Missouri. 1} ington. 
Ohio River locks and dams (exclu- 500, 000 450,000 | 8, Indiana; 2, Ken- || Pennsylvania: , 
New Cumberland locks tucky. 1] Monongahela River, Pa. and W. 
s, Ohio). i} la. 
Ohio River open-channel] work... 250, 250 200,000 | 1 and 4, West Vir- | Lock 2, Pennsylvania........-. 3, 780, 000 2,750,000 | 23 to 33, Pennsyl- 
ginia; 10, 15, 18, and | vania. 
19, Ohio. Morgantown lock and dam, 2, 000, 000 1, 500,000 | 1 and 2, West Vir- 
Missouri River, Kansas City, | 4,000,000} 3,000,000 | 3, Missouri; 2 and 3, West Virginia. } | ginia. 
yux City, Iowa. Nebraska: 7 and 8, Schuylkill River (culm removal)_.| 4,000,000 | 2,500,000 | 1 through 7, 
Iowa. |} South Carolina: Georgetown Harbor-. 480, 000 + 440, 000 | 6. 
Cheatham lock and dam, | 3,000,000] 1,800,000 | 6 and 7, Tennessee; || Texas: } 
; nd River, Ky, and Tenn. 1, Kentucky, Houston Ship Channel............ 900, 000 | 750, 000 | 8 and 9. 
LOU Intracoastal Waterway between | 2,000,000} 1, 500,000 | 2, 8, 9, 14, and 15, 
( 1 River and Pass. ..--.---- 750, 000 500, 000 | 7, Louisiana. Apalachee Bay, Fla., and the | 
G racoastal Waterway be- | 4,000,000 | 3,000,000 | 1 and 2. Mexican border (Galveston dis- | 
alachee Bay, Fila., e trict). 
x ‘xican border (New Sabine-Neches waterway. 1, 500,000 | 1,000,000 | 2. j 
listrict): Algiers cut-off. . Trinity River Channel to Liberty. 1, 000, 000 750, 000 | 2 
I tiver, La. and Miss........ 750, 000 650, 000 | 6, Louisiana; 6, Mis- || Virginia: | 
sissippi. (NT 7). = 1, 472, 000 850,000 | 1, 2, and o. 
W y from Empire to the 118, 000 60,000 | 1. York Spit Channel.............<.. 410, 000 300, 000 1 . ae igh 5, Mary- 
uy Mexico. ir 
Portland Harbor.....-.-.----- 94, 000 30,000 | 1. Virgin Islands: St. Thomas Harbor....} 1, 500,000 |............ Resident Commis- 
Baltimore Harbor and 800, 000 500, 000 | 1 through 5. | Senet of Puerto 
wICO. 
tts: | Washington: | 
Pigg mre a 380, 000 200, 000 | 8 and 10 through 13. | Chief Joseph Dam............-... 17, 500,000 | 12,000,000 | 5, 
I Ven TN de 250, 000 @) 14, Grays Harbor and Chehalis River. 971, 000 | 750, 000 3. 
I wnilaec Harbor..........-..- 530, 750 300, 000 | 7. Total, construction.............- 1150, 784, 000 | 105, 838, 000 
t. M i ce 1, 300, 000 | 1, 200, 000 ll, } | 
— a —_—___- ——— —_ _ 
: mittee report indicates project should be completed with amount recommended in bill. 





mmittee report indicates project should be completed with funds heretofore appropriated. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an article by Norman J. 
Futor, which reeently appeared in 10 
Federal Bar Journal 366, with slight re- 
visions. In general, Mr. Futor’s position 
is that: 

First. Section 307 is a section which 
broadens and amplifies section 305 rather 
than restricting or limiting it. 

Second. In cases in which applicabil- 
ity is predicated on expenditures, section 
307 has no bearing on section 305. 

Third. The distinctions between sec- 
tion 305 and section 308 are “distinctions 
without a_  difference’’—differences in 
form rather than differences of sub- 
stance. 

Fourth. Sections 305 and 308 have 
concurrent applicability but have 
virtually identical reporting require- 
ments. 

Fifth. Neither section 305 nor 308 are 
limited in any way by any “principal 
purpose” concept—the only limitation 
on the applicability of either section is 
the doctrine of “de minimis non curat 
lex.” 

Sixth. The act is constitutional. 

Seventh. Section 308 is not affected in 
any way by section 307. 

It is interesting to note that the con- 
stitutionality of the act was sustained on 
March 14, 1950. In the case of United 
States v. Roger C. Slaughter (Criminal 
No. 1433-1448), defendant had filed a 
motion to dismiss the indictment on the 
ground that, inter alia, the Lobbying Act 
is unconstitutional as being so vague and 
uncertain as to violate the fifth and 
sixth amendments to the Constitution 
and that it offends the first amendment 
“because it deprives the people of civil 
liberties thereby protected.” In dismiss- 
ing defendant’s motion, and sustaining 
the indictment—charging defendant 
with violating section 308 of the act— 
Judge Schweinhaut rejected the de- 
fendant’s attack on the constitutionality 
of the statute. 


The judge said that section 308—may 
stand alone and apart from other provisions 


and * * * isnot on its face unconstitu- 
tional. * * * The _ section does not 
abridge constitutionally guaranteed privi- 
leges (freedom of speech, press, petition, 


etc.) since it leaves everyone free to exercise 
those rights, calling upon him only to say 
for whom he is speaking, who pays him, 
how much, and the scope in general of his 
activity with regard to legislation. This, the 
Congress should and, in the court’s opinion, 
does have the right to demand, 


The article follows: 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE FEDERAL LOBBYING AcT' 
(By Norman J. Futor*) 
INTRODUCTION 


A basic legislative problem is the adjust- 
ment of the conflicting interests represented 





* Trial attorney, Antitrust Division, De- 
partment of Justice; formerly assistant at- 
torney general of Oklahoma. For a short 
time the author assisted in the lobbying in- 
vestigation conducted by Irving R. Kaufman 
(then special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral), now United States district judge 
(Southern District of New York), and is in- 
debted to Judge Kaufman for acquainting 
him with many of the problems discussed in 
this article; however, the views expressed 
herein are those of the author and do not 
necessarily represent either the views of 
Judge Kaufman or the position of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (60 
Stat. 839; 2 U. S. C., ch. 8A): 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 302. When used in this title— 

(a) The term “contribution” includes a 
gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money or anything of value and includes 
a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a con- 
tribution. 

(b) The term “expenditure” includes a 
payment, distribution, loan, advance, de- 
posit, or gift of money or anything of value, 
and includes a contract, promise, or agree- 
ment, whether or not legally enforceable, to 
make an expenditure. 

(c) The term “person” includes an in- 
dividual, partnership, committee, associa- 
tion, corporation, and any other organization 
or group of persons. 

(ad) The term “Clerk” means the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

(e) The term “legislation” means bills, 
resolutions, amendments, nominations, and 
other matters pending or proposed in either 
House of Congress, and includes any other 
matter which may be the subject of action 
by either House. 


DETAILED ACCOUNTS OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec. 303. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
person who shall in any manner solicit or 
receive a contribution to any organization 
or fund for the purposes hereinafter desig- 
nated to keep a detailed and exact account 
of— 

(1) all contributions of any amount or of 
any value whatsoever; 

(2) the name and address of every person 
making any such contribution of $500 or 
more and the date thereof; 

(3) all expenditures made by or on behalf 
of such organization or fund; and 

(4) the name and address of every person 
to whom any such expenditure is made and 
the date thereof. 

(b) It shall be the duty of such person 
to obtain and keep a receipted bill, stating 
the particulars, for every expenditure of such 
funds exceeding $10 in amount, and td 
preserve all receipted bills and accounts re- 
quired to be kept by this section for a period 
of at least 2 years from the date of the filing 
of the statement containing such items, 

RECEIPTS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec. 304. Every individual who receives a 
contribution of $500 or more for any of the 
purposes hereinafter designated shall within 
5 days after receipt thereof rendered to the 
person or organization for which such con- 
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by the divers State and National organiza. 
tions of interest groups: teachers Organiza. 
tions, labor organizations, farm organiza 
tions, religious organizations, veterans organ. 
izations, pension organizations, business ‘ee. 
ganizations, real-estate organizations, pyp. 
lic utilities, and so forth, 

A legislator knows: (1) That any interest 
group believes that its program is meritor;. 
ous and in the public interest; and (2) Tha: 


tribution was received a detailed account 
thereof, including the name and address of 
the person making such contribution ap, 


and 
the date on which received, ™ 


STATEMENTS TO BE FILED WITH CLERK OF HOUSE 


Sec. 305. (a) Every person receiving any 
contributions or expending any money for the 
purposes designated in subparagraphs (a) or 
(b) of section 307 shall file with the Clerk 
between the first and tenth day of each cal- 
endar quarter a statement containing com. 
plete as of the day next preceding the date 
of filing— 

(1) the name and address of each person 
who has made a contribution of $500 or more 
not mentioned in the preceding report; ex. 
cept that the first report filed pursuant to 
this title shall contain the name and address 
of each person who has made any contribu- 
tion of $500 or more to such person since the 
effective date of this title; 

(2) the total sum of the contributions 
made to or for such person during the cal. 
te year and not stated under paragraph 
(1); 

(3) the total sum of all contributions made 
to or for such person during the calendar 
year; 

(4) the name and address of each person 
to whom an expenditure in one or more items 
of the aggregate amount or value, within 
the calendar year, of $10 or more has beer 
made by or on behalf of such person, and 
the amount, date, and purpose of such ex- 
penditure; 

(5) the total sum of all expenditures made 
by or on behalf of such person during the 
calendar year and not stated under puara- 
graph (4); 

(6) the total sum of expenditures made 
by or on behalf of such, person curing the 
calendar year. 

(b) The statements required to be filed by 
subsection (a) shall be cumulative during 
the calendar year to which they relate, but 
where there has been no change in an item 
reported in a previous statement only the 
amount need be carried forward. 








STATEMENT PRESERVED FOR 2 YEARS 


Sec. 306. A statement required by this titk 
to be filed with the Clerk— 

(a) shall be deemed properly filed when 
deposited in an established post office within 
the prescribed time, duly stamped, register 
and directed to the Clerk of the House 
Representatives of the United States, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, but in the event 
it is not received, a duplicate of such State- 
ment shall be promptly filed upon notice by 
the Clerk of its nonreceipt; 

(b) shall be preserved by the Clerk for a 
period of 2 years from the date of filing 


shall constitute part of the public recoras 
of his office, and shall be open to puvic 
inspection. 


PERSONS TO WHOM APPLICABLE 

Sec. 307. The provisions of this title shall 
apply to any person (except a political ¢ mm 
mittee as defined in the Federal Corru} 


Practices Act, and duly organized State 0 
local committees of a political party), wh 
by himself, or through any agent or employee 
or other persons in any manner whatsoeve!, 
directly or indirectly, solicits, collects, or Te 
ceives money or any other thing of value to be 











an interest group may oppose him at the 
next election if he does not vote in accord 
with its views. In the light of these consid- 
erations, it is difficult to make any sense out 
of those State statutes which purport to re- 
quire that discussion of legislation with a 


Teutiineeell 
used principally to aid, or the principal pur- 
pose of W hich person is to aid, in the ac- 
complishment of any of the following pur- 
08eS : 

(a) The passage or defeat of any- legislation 
by the Congress of the United States. 

"(b) To influence, directly or indirectly, the 
passage or defeat of any legislation by the 
Congress of the United States. 


REGISTRATION WITH SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 
AND CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


Sec. 308. (a) Any person who shall engage 
himself for pay or for any consideration for 
the purpose of attempting to influence the 
passage or defeat of any legislation by the 
Congress of the United States shall, before 
doing anything in furtherance of such object, 
register with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and shall give to those officers in writ- 
ing and under oath, his name and business 
address, the name and address of the person 
by whom he is employed, and in whose in- 
terest he appears or works, the duration of 
such employment, how much he is paid 
and is to receive, by whom he is paid or is to 
be paid, how much he is to be paid for ex- 
penses, and what expenses are to be included. 
Each such person so registering shall, be- 
tween the first and tenth day of each calendar 
quarter, so long as his activity continues, 
file with the Clerk and Secretary a detailed 
report under oath of all money received and 
expended by him during the preceding cal- 
endar quarter in carrying on his work; to 
whom paid; for what purposes; and the 
names of any papers, periodicals, magazines, 
or other publications in which he has caused 


to be published any articles or editorials; 
and the proposed legislation he is employed 
to support or oppose. The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to any person who 
merely appears before a committee of the 


Congress of the United States in support of 
or opposition to legislation; nor to any public 
official acting in his official capacity; nor in 
the case of any newspaper or other regularly 
published periodical (including any indi- 
vidual who owns, publishes, or is employed 
by any such newspaper or periodical) which 
in the ordinary course of business publishes 
news items, editorials, or other comments, 
or paid advertisements, which directly or in- 
directly urge the passage or defeat of legisla- 
ion, if such newspaper, periodical, or indi- 
dual, engages in no further or other activi- 
ies in connection with the passage or defeat 
if such legislation, other than to appear be- 
fore a committee of the Congress of the 
United States in support of or in opposition to 
such legislation. 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly, as soon as practicable after the close 
of the calendar quarter with respect to which 
such information is filed and shall be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REPORTS AND STATEMENTS TO BE MADE UNDER 
OATH 
Ec. 309. All reports and statements re- 
red under this title shall be made under 
oath, before an officer authorized by iaw to 
ister oaths, 
PENALTIES 

Sec. 310. (a) Any person who violates any 

rovisions of this title, shall, upon 
ion, be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 


oca & 
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legislator shall be limited to discussion on 
the merits. 

In the course of gaining election and re- 
election to office, a legislator has occasion to 
acquaint himself with the legislative pro- 
grams of the various interest groups and to 
appraise the degree of concern which is mani- 
fested in such programs by the voters of his 
district. Unless voters of a legislator’s own 
district display serious concern as to a par- 
ticular legislative issue, the legislator will 
not be seriously concerned with the attitude 
of a particular interest group on that issue. 
For that reason, the State and national or- 
ganizations of many interest groups devote 
considerable effort to stimulating their mem- 
bers (as well as members of the general pub- 
lic) to display a serious and intense interest 
in the sponsored legislation, so that the 
legislators may become aware of such inter- 
est. Such organizations undertake direct 
mail campaigns, advertising campaigns, and 
other campaigns calculated to stimulate ac- 
tivity at the local level. 

“Lobbying” is a word which may conveni- 
ently be used to designate the processes 
used by organizations to stimulate such 
activity by their members (and by the gen- 
eral public) as will impress legislators with 
their serious interest in the sponsored legis- 
lation. “Lobbyist” is a word which may con. 
veniently be used to designate such organ- 
izations and to designate their employees 
(who may be individuals, firms, or corpora- 
tions). No good purpose is served by those 
State statutes which define “lobbying” as an 
attempt to influence legislation by unlawful 
activities. Since unlawful activities are al- 
ready covered by other statutes, the word 
“lobbying” had best be reserved for attempts 
to influence legislation by lawful means. 

In drafting a statute to deal with lobbying, 
it is not possible to distinguish between 
good organizations and bad organizations, or 
good legislation and bad legislation, or good 
lobbyists and bad lobbyists. Such distinc- 
tions can be made only on a subjective 
basis; there are no -objective criteria on 
which such distinctions can be made. And 
for a statute, objective criteria are required. 

The constructive approach to the problem 
is to make available, to the legislators and 
to the general public, statements as to the 


shall be punished by a fine or not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
12 months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 

(b) In addition to the penalties provided 
for in subsection (a), any person convicted 
of the misdemeanor specified therein is pro- 
hibited, for a period of 3 years from the date 
of such conviction, from attempting to influ- 
ence, directly or indirectly, the passage or 
defeat of any proposed legislation or from 
appearing before a committee of the Con- 
gress in support of or opposition to pro- 
posed legislation; and any person who vio- 
lates any provision of this subsection shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be guilty of a felony, 
and shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 


EXEMPTION 


Sec. 311. The provisions of this title shall 
not apply to practices or activities regulated 
by the Federal Corrupt Practices Act nor be 
construed as repealing any portion of said 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


(Sec. 1 (b) of Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 (Aug. 2, 1946, ch. 753, 60 Stat. 812) 
is a separability clause applicable to all 
titles of that act. The Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act is title III of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946.) 
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receipts and expenditures of the interest 
groups (and their organizations and em- 
ployees) in connection with their attempts to 
influence legislation. Statements as to re- 
ceipts (and sources thereof) and expendi- 
tures—and recipients thereof—will give some 
indication as to what the organizations ac- 
tually do. It was to require such statements 
that the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
was enacted. 


I. NATURE, SCOPE, AND VALIDITY OF 
REQUIREMENTS 


A. Reports and identifying data: The Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act requires the 
filing of reports in connection with the 
financing of attempts to influence legisla- 
tion. It is well for all reports to include 
such identifying data as name and address, 
nature of business—and name of employer, 
if any—-as well as data on legislative in- 
terests, anticipated duration thereof, and 
publications issued in connection therewith. 
Some but not all of such identifying data 
are expressly required by statute; but, by 
reason of the subject matter of the statute, 
all of such data serve to meet the require- 
ment of adequate identification—a require- 
ment inherent in the concept of reporting. 
The act requires that organizations and in- 
dividuals shall—before beginning activities— 
register by filing a preliminary report (sec- 
tion 308); and that—after beginning ac- 
tivities—they shall file, for each calendar 
quarter, a quarterly report (secs. 305 and 
308): * 

(1) The preliminary report states the na- 
ture of the anticipated expenses, and (if for 
an employee) states what the reimbursement 
is to be for services and for expenses. 

(2) The quarterly report is required by 
both sections 305 and 308 to contain certain 
financial data; i. e., data as to receipts*® (in- 


?Particularly in parts II and III of this 
article, considerable attention will be given 
to secs. 305, 307, and 308. Detailed treatment 
does not appear necessary in the case of secs 
303 and 304, and the following statement 
should suffice: 

Sec. 303 requires the keeping of a record of 
certain data as to receipts and expenditures. 
Without the keeping of an adequate record, 
it would not be possible to file adequate 
quarterly reports. 

Sec. 304 requires that, within 5 days after 
receipt of a $500 contribution, an agent 
must notify his principal of: (a) amount 
received; (b) date of receipt; (c) name and 
address of contributor. Were it not for sec. 
304, a principal might prefer that the agent 
not give formal notice of the contributors’ 
names; then the principal could fiie its 
quarterly reports without giving the names, 
and if a question were ever raised, the 
principal could plead that it had assumed 
that the lump sum which had been turned 
over by the agent had been received in the 
form of small contributions; and, in such a 
case, the agent could obligingly admit that 
he had failed to communicate full data to 
the principal. By penalizing an agent who 
delays more than 5 days in giving notice of 
all the data in question, sec. 304 serves to 
discourage such maneuvering. 

* Receipts: In this context the terms “re- 
ceipts” and “contributions” may be used 
interchangeably. “Contribution” is defined 
as “that which is contributed” and “con- 
tribute” is defined as: “to give (money or 
other aid) for a special object’’ (Webster's 
New International Dictionary; 13 C. J. S. 
1318). “‘Contribution’ * * * may be 
employed as equivalent to, or synonymous 
with ‘assessment’ * * *and‘dues’ * * *” 
(18 C. J. S. 1 citing Jones v. Loaleen Mut. 
Ben. Assn., 169 NE 254, 258, 337 Ill. 431, and 
Mueller v. Grand Cove, U. A. O. D., 72 NW 48, 
69 Minn. 236). Thus, things of value con- 
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cluding contributions and loans‘), sources 5 
thereof, expenditures® (including loans‘), 


tributed to organizations and individuals 
may be considered as having been paid to 
or received by them and include such 
items as fees, salaries, and commissions re- 





ceived by them. he term “contribution” 
includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, 
deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value luding printed or duplicated mat- 








ter. hen an organization or individual 
uses printed or duplicated matter in a cam- 
paig tempting to influence legislation, 
me received by such organization or indi- 
vidual, for such ; rinted or duplicated mat- 
ter, is a contributipn. Sec. 302 (a) of 
the ac dealing with “contribution,” does 
not purport to limit the definition of the 
term, but extends its application as follows: 

Sec. 302 (a): “The term ‘contribution’ in- 
cludes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or 


deposit of money or anything of value and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement, 
whether or not t legally enforceable, to make a 

Some ors ranizations do not receive any 
funds which are to be expended solely for 
the purpose of attempting to influence legis- 
lation. Such organizations make such ex- 
penditures out of a general fund raised by 
dues, assessments, or other contributions. 
The percentage of the general fund which is 
used for such expenditures indicates the 
percentage of dues, assessments, or other con- 
tributions which may be considered to have 
been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in 












reporting receipt s, such organizations may 
svecify what that percentage is, and report 
their dues, assessments, and other contribu- 
tions on that basis. However, each con- 


tributor of $500 or more is to be listed, re- 
gardless of whether the contribution was 
mace solely for legislative purpceses. (Se 
note 5.) 

‘Loans received are to be reported. (See 
note 3.) But since repayment will be in- 
volved, loan transactions are to be kept sep- 
arate from other items of receipt or expend- 
iture. 


an order that there may be a coher- 
ent running account in the quarterly re- 
port, the following are to be indicated: (1) 


now owed ‘to others on account of 
(2) borrowed from others during this 
(3) repaid to others during this 





Sources of receipts: It is required that the 





report identify each contributor whose con- 
tributions, from January 1 through the cur- 
rent quarter, total $500 or more. 

Salary, commission, or fee can be con- 


sidered a contribution for personal services, 
but identification in such case is accom- 
plished when the contributor is named as 
employer. 

An employee is to file, 
many reports as he has employers; 
that: (1) If a particular undertaking is 
jointly financed by a group of employers, 
the group is to be considered as one em- 
ployer, by all members of the group are to be 
named, and the contribution of each mem- 
ber is to be specified; (2) if the work is done 
in the interest of one person but payment 


each quarter, as 
except 





therefor is made by another, a single report— 
naming both persons as employers—is to be 
filed each quarter. 

6 Sar 


302 (b): “The term ‘expenditures’ 
includes a payment, distribution, loan, ad- 
vance, deposit or gift of money or anything 
of value, and includes a contract, promise, 








or agreement, whether cr not legally enforce- 

able, to make an expenditure.” 
Expenditures involve such items as pub- 

lic relations and advertising services; wages, 


salaries, commissions, and fees; contribu- 


tions to other persons; printed or duplicated 


matter, including distribution cost; office 
overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.); tele- 
phone and telegraph; travel and taxi; lodg- 


ing, food, and entertainment. 
Loans made to other persons are to be 
‘reported. (See note 6.) But since repay- 


and recipients * thereof*. Compliance with 
both sections 305 and 308 can be accom- 
plished by a single report.’’ 

B. De minimis non curat lex: By reason 
of the de minimis doctrine, there can be 
no prosecution under the Lobbying Act for 
failure to file reports, in case only trivial 
amounts are involved in the attempt to in- 
fluence legislation —just as there can be no 
prosecution under the Interstate Commerce 
Act in the case of discrimination in rates, 
when the amount involved is trivial. In 
United States vy. Hocking Valley Ry. Co.,™ 
the court sustained an indictment charging 
a discrimination in rates in violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The indictment 
had been attacked on the ground that the 
Interstate Commerce Act was too broad in 
scope, in that “mazes of complaints, involv- 
ing matters of little consequence,” could 
arise. But the court held that this fact 
presented no “occasion for alarm,” since— 

“Criminal law, as well as civil, honors the 
maxim ‘De minimis non curat lex’ which 
has controlling application to the enforce- 
ment of [such] a statute.” 

It has been held that the value of 14,000 
barrels of cement could not be considered 
de minimis merely because it constituted 
only 4 percent of the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct.’ On the other hand, it has been held 
ment will be involved, loan transactions are 
to be kept separate from other items of 
expenditure or receipt. In order that there 
may be a coherent running account in the 
quarterly report, the following are to be in- 
dicated: (1) Total now owed to person fil- 
ing; (2) lent to others during this quarter; 
(3) repayment received during this quarter. 

8 Recipients of expenditures: The report is 
to specify name and address of each recipient 
of an expenditure (including loans), and the 
date, amount, and purpose thereof. Section 
305 provides a $10 limitation while section 
308 provides no express limitation. But 
under the maxim de minimis non curat lex, 
no express limitation is necessary in the case 
of a person receiving less than $10 in the 
entire calendar year—such an item is tco 
inconsequential to require identification. 

®* The term “person” as used in the Lobby- 
ing Act includes organizations as well as in- 
dividuals. For the statutory definition of 
“person,” see sec. 302 (c) of the act, set forth 
in note 1. For the statutory definition of 
“legislation,” see sec. 302 (e) of the act, set 
forth in note 1. 

19 The distinctions to be made hetween secs. 
305 and 308 are “distinctions without a dif- 
ference’’—see part II of this article, particu- 
larly subdivisions “C” and “D” thereof. See 
also note 64. 

1 Bristol-Myers Co. v. Lit Bros. 
81, 6A. 2d 843, 848 (1939)): “The court is not 
bound to a strictness at once harsh and 
pedantic in the application of statutes. The 
law permits the qualification implied in the 
ancient maxim, de minimis non curat lex. 
Where there are irregularities of very slight 
consequence, it does not intend that the 
infliction of penalties should be inflexibly 
severe. If the deviation were a mere trifle, 
which, if continued in practice would weigh 
little or nothing in the public interest, it 
might properly be overlooked.” 

2% United States v. Hocking Valley Ry. Co. 
(194 Fed. 234, 249, 250 (N. D. Ohio 1911) ). 

18 Natl. Labor Relations Bd. v. Cowell Port- 
land C. Co. (108 F. 2d 198, 201 (CCA 9th, 
1939) ): “The quantity of cement shipped out 
of State was not de minimis merely because 
it is but a small percentage of respondent’s 
total sales. Otherwise, we would have the 
anomaly of one plant under Federal regula- 
tion because exporting its entire product of 
14,000 barrels while alongside it another 
competing plant under State regulation be- 
cause, though shipping the same amount of 
14,000 barrels, they constituted, say, but 4 
percent of its product.” 


(336 Pa. 
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that a $150 loss, resulting from a trustee's 
erroneous extension of credit, should be 
considered de minimis in view of the fact 
that the trustee supervised a vast amount 
of funds." 

C. Definiteness: The Lobbying Act woulg 
appear to be sufficiently definite. In the 
Hocking Valley case, supra, the Interstate 
Commerce Act was also attacked on the 
ground that it was “void for indefiniteness” 
because “the law leaves it to each jury to 
determine the scope of its operation, anq 
iaakes possible that in the same state of 
facts one jury may find an offense ang 
another nothing reprehensible, and there- 
fore one engaging in practices susceptible 
[of being characterized as unlawful] * * »* 
cannot know in advance whether he is yio- 
lating the law.” 

But the court held that such a conten. 
tion “overlooks the function of the court 
in an attempt to enforce the law criminally, 
It is for the court to first pass upon the appli- 
cation of the law to the facts which a prose- 
cution offers against a defendant. The proper 
performance of this duty leaves to the jury 
no latitude for speculation on the question 
which is the court's alone.” 

D. Constitutionality: It can reasonably be 
asserted that the Lobbying Act is constitu- 
tional. But because it embraced a field 
which had not theretofore been the subject 
of Federal legislation, there are those who 
have looked on the act with suspicion. For 
some people, “unfamiliar” tends to be synony- 
mous with “void for indefiniteness” and “un- 
constitutional.” Until the newness had worn 
off, Workmen's Compensation statutes were 
held. unconstitutional in many jurisdictions. 

For many years, a large number of States 
have had statutes requiring registration by 
those attempting to influence legislation, and 
none of such statutes has ever been held 
unconstitutional. The Kentucky statute was 
held constitutional in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The Bill of Rights declares it to be an 
inherent and inalienable right of all men 
to apply to those invested with the power 
of government for all proper purposes by 
petition, address, or remonstrance. There is 
no attempt in this law to restrict the legit- 
imate exercise of that right. * * * 

“To protect its members, and for its own 
information, the legislature undoubtedly had 
the right to require the registration of special 
interests and to regulate their activities.” 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act “—on 
which the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act was patterned “—has been held consti- 
tutional." 

E. Income-tax exemption: An income-tax 
exemption is (by 26 U. S. C., sec. 101 (6)) 
granted to certain types of organizations, “no 
substantial part of the activities of which is 
carrying on propaganda, or otherwise at- 
tempting, to influence legislation.” The mere 
act—of filing reports pursuant to the Lobby- 
ing Act—does not, per se, indicate that the 
activity of attempting to influence legisla- 
tion is such a substantial part of such organ- 
ization’s activities as to deprive such organ- 
ization of the tax exemption. 





11 Wilson v. Kable (177 Va. 668, 15 S. E. 2d 
56 (1941)), eighth syllabus: “Under the de 
minimis doctrine that trustee who super- 
vised vast amounts of funds for military 
school erroneously authorized extension of 
credit to instructor, resulting in loss of $150 
of school funds, would not constitute 4 
breach of trust which would authorize 
trustee’s removal or liability against trustee 
for such loss.” 

5 Campbell v. Commonwealth (229 Ky. 264, 
271, 17 S. W. 2d 227, 230 (1929) ). 

16 43 Stat. 1070 et seq.; 2 U.S. C., ch. 8, 

17 See part II (A) of this article. 

Burroughs v. United States, (290 U. 3% 
534 (1934)). See also ex’ parte Yarborough 


(110 U. S. 651 (184) ). 











APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


I. ORIGINS AND APPLICABILITY OF THE ACT 

A. Origins and applicability in general * 

Introductory: An inquiry into the origins 
of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
‘ouires that attention be given to an adap- 

the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 

i s introduced as H. R. 11223 (74th 

sng.), February 17, 1986. The nine sections 

H R 11223 were combined with a section 
scapted from 8. 2512 (74th Cong.) to form 
i R. 1663 (74th Cong.) introduced March 
6, 1! Two significantly different versions 
of H R 11663 came to a yote in the House of 
Representatives in the Seventy-fourth Con- 
cress; The original version of H. R. 11663 
‘hereinafter referred to as “narrow 11663") 
had narrow applicability provisions, while 
the amended version of H. R. 11663 (herein- 

- referred to as “broad 11663”) had broad 

icability provisions. ‘Narrow 11663” was 
pas sed by the House (March 27, 1936), while 

road 11663” was defeated by the House 
(June 17, 1936) by a vote of more than three 
toone. But the Lobbying Act was patterned 
after “broad 11663” rather than “narrow 
11663." A more detailed treatment is set 
forth below. 

H. R. 11223, S. 2512, H. R. 11663: All nine 
sections of H. R. 11223 (introduced February 
17, 1936) were carried virtually unchanged 
into H. R. 11663 (introduced March 6, 1936) : 

(a) Sections 1-6 of H. R. 11223 became sec- 
tions 1-6 of H. R. 11663. (It was from these 
sections that secs. 302-307 of the Lobbying 
Act were derived.) 

(b) Sections 7, 8, 9 of H. R. 11223 were car- 
ried into H. R. 11663 as sections 8, 9, 10, in 
order that the designation of section 7 in 
H. R. 11663 could be given to a section pat- 
terned after S. 2512 (which had been passed 
Senate April 28, 1935); thus, there was 
brought before the House a measure which 
did not altogether ignore the views of the 
Senate (It was from sec. 7 of H. R. 11663 
that sec. 308 of the Lobbying Act was 
derived.) 

The two versions of H. R. 11663: Although 
“narrow 11663” had passed the House on 
March 27, 1936, “broad 11663” which had 
been broadened by a conference committee ** 
came to a vote and was defeated by more 
than three to one on June 17, 1936. The 
significant differences between “narrow 
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2512 was introduced April 4, 1935, 
ed by the Senate April 28, 1935, and 
ed to the House Judiciary Committee 

1935. H.R.11223 was introduced 
17, 1936. H. R. 11663 was introduced 

1936, and reported out by the House 

ry Committee Mar. 19, 1936. 
ppointment of the conference commit- 
lad resulted from the action of the Sen- 

riking all after the enacting clause, 

g other language, and passing 
3 as sO amended. 


“Broad” | “Narrow” 


:. 1-6 of H. R. 11663 were taken from Secs, 1-6 of H. : th 
1 (b) of Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Aug. 2, 1946, ch, 75: 


11663” and “broad 11633” were in sections 4 
and 7, as follower: 

(a) Section 4 of “narrow 11663” did not 
authorize predication of applicability on ex- 
penditures. In “broad 11663,” section 4 was 
broadened to authorize predication of ap- 
plicability on expenditures. 

(b) Section 7 of “narrow 11663” was ap- 
plicable only to those who “accept em- 
ployment.” In “broad 11663,” section 7 was 
broadened so as to be applicable to those who 
“engage” themselves. 

Difference in attitude: Seventy-fourth and 
Seventy-ninth Congresses: The Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, passed by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, would have been 
defeated in the House in the Seventy-fourth 
Congress. The Lobbying Act is patterned 
after “broad 11663’’ which, because of its 
broad coverage, had been defeated by the 
House in the Seventy-fourth Congress by a 
vote of more than three to one, scarcely more 
than 2 months after the House had passed 
“narrow 11663”: 

(a) Section 305 of the Lobbying Act fol- 
lows section 4 of “broad 11663” in author- 
izing predication of applicability on expendi- 
tures. In section 4 of “narrow 11663,’”’ predi- 
cation of applicability was limited to con- 
tributions. 

(b) Section 308 of the Lobbying Act follows 
section 7 of “broad 11663” in being applica- 
ble to those who “engage” themselves, rather 
than those who “accept employment” (as in 
section 7 of “narrow 11663”). 


B. Origins and applicability of section 305 
and section 307 


“Expenditures” dropped. As stated above, 
sections 4 and 6 of “narrow 11663” had been 
taken from H. R. 11223 without even a change 
of section numbers. Section 4 had been 
adapted from section 305 of the Corrupt 
Practices Act,“ which authorizes predication 
of applicability on “expenditures” as well as 
“contributions,” but section 4 dropped “ex- 
penditures” as a category on which appli- 
cability could be predicated.“ Thus, under 
section 4, predication of applicability was 
expressly authorized only on contributions 
received directly, which were to be used “in 
whole” for (or for the “sole purpose” of) in- 
fluencing legislation. It was for that reason 
that section 6 was added—making explicit 
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H. R. 11663 * 
H. R. 11223 


ry Celene © Sec. 301. 
Sec. labed _| Sec. 302def¢. 
| See. 2 (1-4) (5)_| See. 303b (1-4) 





R. 11223 without change in form. 


3, 60 Stat. $12) is a separability clause 


2 Sec. 305 of the Corrupt Practices Act 
makes the requirements of paragraphs 1 
through 6 applicable to a “political com- 
mittee” which is defined by sec. 302 (c) 
of the Corrupt Practices Act to include 
“any * * * organization which accepts 
contributions or makes expenditures for 
the purpose of influencing or attempting to 
influence [etc.].” 

*The six numbered paragraphs setting 
forth the reporting requirements of sec. 4 
(from which the paragraphs of sec. 305 of 


A2285 


the applicability of section 4 to “Indirect,” ™ 
“Multipurpose,”* and “Other purposes” * 
contributions.” 

“Expenditures” restored: Section 4 of 
“broad 11663” returned to the provisions of 
section 305 of the Corrupt Practices Act “ in 
authorizing the predication of applicability 
on expenditures as well as on contributions, 
and those provisions were carried int) section 
305 of the Lobbying Act. And the provisions 


the Lobbying Act were derived) could not 
be used to extend the range of the applica- 
bility provisions which precede them. 
Thus—even though a numbered paragraph 
in sec. 4 required the reporting of expendi- 
tures—applicability could not be predicated 
on expenditures, as long as the first sentence 
of sec. 4 did not contain the phrase “or ex- 
pending any money.” If, because of con- 
tributions received, sec. 4 became applicable 
to a person, then it was required that ex- 
penditures as well as contributions be re- 
ported. 

* “Indirect” contributions: In the case of 
receiving contributions indirectly, sec. 6 
serves to give sec. 4 the same applicability 
as sec. 4 has in the case of direct receipt 
of contributions. 

* “Multi-purpose” contributions: Just be- 
fore “narrow 11663” was passed by the House, 
sec. 6 was amended by substituting the 
word “principally” for the words “in whole 
or in part.” The result of the amendment 
was as follows: In the case of contributions— 
to be used principally to aid in influencing 
legislation but partly for other purposes— 
sec. 6 serves to give sec. 4 the same explicit 
applicability which sec. 4 has in the case of a 
contribution to be used wholly to aid in 
influencing legislation. Before the amend- 
ment: sec. 6 served to make sec. 4 applicable 
in the case of any contribution to be used 
partly to aid in influencing legislation and 
partly for other purposes. 

*“Other purposes” contributions: In the 
case of persons whose principal purpose is to 
aid in influencing legislation, sec. 6 makes 
it possible for the applicability of sec. 4 
to be predicated on the receipt of contribu- 
tions which are allegedly received for “other 
purposes” than influencing legislation. 

7 The significant parts of secs. 4 and 6 of 
“narrow 11663” are quoted below. The great 
difference between sec. 4 and sec. 305 of the 
Lobbying Act is the inclusion of “expendi- 
tures” in sec. 305 as a category on which 
applicability can be predicated. There is no 
material difference between sec. 307 and sec. 6 
as quoted below. 

Sec. 4: “Every * * * 
any contributions * * * 
pose of influencing 
shall fle * * * a statement (etc.).” 

Sec. 6: “The provisions * * * shall 
apply to any (person) * * * (except a 
political committee (etc.) * * *) * * * 
who * * * directly or indirectly * * * 
receive(s) money or other thing of value 
(1) to be used principally to aid, or (2) the 
principal purpose of which personis * * 
to aid(,) in (influencing legislation) * * *.” 

Since alternatives “(1)” and “(2)” are sep- 
arated by the disjunctive “or,” they may be 
stated separately, as follows: 

(1) “The provisions * * * shall apply 
to any (person) * * * who * * * di- 
rectly or indirectly * * *  receive(s) 
money or other thing of value to be used 
principally to aid * * * in (influencing 
legislation). 

(2) “The provisions * * * shall apply 
to any (person) * * * who * * * di- 
rectly or indirectly * * * receive(s) 
money or other thing of value(,) * * * 
the principal purpose of which person is 

* * to aid in (influencing legislation.” 

In alternative “(2)” above, the word “is” 
appears to be an unfortunate usage—"“being” 
would have been better. 

*° See note 22. 


person receiving 
for the (pur- 
legislation) * * * 
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section 6 of “narrow 11663” were carried 
yroad ao and thence into section 
f the Lobbying Act; however, the Lobby- 
y Act and ‘ ‘broad 11663” had no more need 
such provisions than did the Corrupt 
etices Act. Since section 4 of “broad 
1663,” section 305 of the Lobbying Act, and 
tion 305 of the Corrupt Practices Act au- 
rize predication of applicability on ex- 
tures as well as on contributions—con- 
ributions (in the case of these measures) — 
are of no practical conse neato: in determin- 
applicability: (1) The purpose of an ex- 
iditure is easier to establish; (2) expendi- 
res are less subject to ambiguities. 

Effect of headnote: As above stated, pro- 
visions carried from section 6 of H. R. 11223 
into “narrow 11663” and “broad 11663”’ finally 
became section 307 of the Lobbying Act, with 
the headnote “To whom ag = But 
section 305 (with the headnote ‘ 
to be filed with the Clerk of the House”’) 
contains the basic applicability provision, as 
follov “Every person receiving any con- 
tributions or expending any money for the 
purposes designated * * * shall file a 
statement * * fetc.].” The headnote 
of section 307 cannot alter the fact that the 
section itself merely makes explicit the ap- 
plicability of section 305 to “multipurpose,” 
“indirect,” and “other purposes” contribu- 
tion: In United States v. Sischo,” Mr. Jus- 
tice com ae said, in an opinion for the Court, 
revers eae gment for defendant in a smug- 

] ase 

‘re is no canon against making ex- 
plicit what is implied and adding a little 
emphasis to the endeavors to make the pro- 
= ition broad.” 

etion 307 contains language extending 
and amplifying the applicability of section 
305 rather than language of restriction or 
limitation." In the case cited, supra, Mr. 
Justice Eolmes said that there was no canon 
requiring that the words of a statute be in- 
terpreted restrictively when— 

“The words on their face indicate rather 
ion than arestriction * * *. It 
is a most unnatural way of saying that 
henceforth * * * [such statute] shall 
not include something that otherwise might 
have been included.” 

No ambiguity results from any headnote 
in the Lobbying Act, but—even if it did— 
“resort may not be had to a headnote to a 
section to create an ambiguity.” * 


an exte!l 


See notes 24 through 27. 
62 U. S. 165, 168, 169 
Observe how differently a 
would read: 

(1) A restriction could have been modeled 
on sec, 311: “The provisions of this title 
shall not apply to persons who do not have 
as their principal purpose, etc.” 

(2) A restriction could have been modeled 
the parenthetical exception contained in 
itself: “The provisions of this title 

ipply to any person (except persons 

who do not have as their principal purpose, 
etc.).”” 

(3) Still another method of imposing a 
restriction would have been as follows: “The 

ions of this title shall apply only to 
persons whose principal purpose, etc.” 
“Whatever ambiguity there may be grows 

the language of the headnotes to the 

They might indicate that, at some 

luring the progress of the bill through 
1ouses of the legislature, there was in 

» body of the section a provision extending 

rm for another year in case of default 

ving notice. * * * A headnote is, 
proper sense, a title. In some sense 
an index. Plainly, where the language 
ct itself is clear and unambiguous, 

y had to a headnote to a 

an ambiguity, and thereby 


+} 


supplying an alleged 


restriction 


oO! 


. 
1 
sec. 307 
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C. Origins and applicability of section 308 


Section 308 of the Lobbying Act was pat- 
terned after section 7 of broad 11663 rather 
than section 7 of narrow 11663. Section 308 
requires the filing of reports by “any person 
who shall engage himself for pay or for any 
consideration for the purpose of attempting 
to influence legislation.” * Section 308 may 


ymission.” (Trader v. Jester (40 Del. 66, 
1 A. 2d 609, 613 [1938] ).) 

“The general revenue bill of 1925 * * %, 
in fixing privilege taxes, contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“Mineral water dealers: Each person, firm, 
or corporation, selling either distilled water 
or water from springs or wells, or mineral 
water for drinking or other commercial pur- 
posses shall pay a tax as follows.’ 

“ * * * * 

“It is argued that the subtitle ‘Mineral 
water dealers’ indicates that it was not the 
intention of the legislature * * * to in- 
clude one dealing in plain drinking water, 
containing no mineral or medicinal prop- 
erties, and for this reason it is insisted com- 
plainant is not liable for this tax. 

“*Mineral water dealers’ is, however, only 
a subtitle. It is not the caption of the act, 
and in no wise, therefore, restricts the scope 
of the act. The section of the act above 
set out clearly imposes the tax upon one 
engaged in the business of selling ‘either 
distilled water or water from springs or well 
or mineral water,’ thus clearly including 
such a business as that of complainant.” 
(Seven Springs Water Co. v. Kennedy (156 
Tenn. 1, 299 S. W. 792, 793 [1927]).) 

‘It is stated in sec. 308 that “the provi- 
sions of this section shall not apply” in cer- 
tain instances. It is interesting to note that 
public officials and newspaper owners and 
employees are the only occupational cate- 
gories given special consideration—lawyers 
are not included: 

(1) Newspaper owners or employees: When 
the owners or employees (of a regularly pub- 
lished newspaper or other periodical) make 
committee appearances—or in the ordinary 
course of business, publish comments, news 
items, or advertisements which may tend to 
influence legislation—receipts and expendi- 
tures occurring in the ordinary course of such 
publishing business are not receipts and ex- 
penditures to which the provisions of sec, 
308 apply. But if the attempt to influence 
legislation involves receipts or expenditures 
peaaepoves the ordinary course of such publish- 

ng business, the provisions of sec. 308 would 
oman ir to apply. 

2) Public officials: When a public official, 
acting in his official capacity, makes com- 
mittee appearances—or otherwise attempts 
to influence legislation—his official receipts 
and expenditures are not receipts and ex- 
penditures to which the provisions of sec, 
308 apply. 

(3) Other persons: For the average citizen, 
appearing before a congressional committee 
would mean a loss of earnings—it would in- 
volve taking time out from gainful omploy- 
ment. Sec. 308 provides that “* * 
this section shall not apply to any person 
who merely appears [etc.].” The use of the 
word “merely,” restricts the exemption so 
that it includes the average citizen but would 
seem to exclude persons who make commit- 
tee appearances in connection with their 
gainful employment. In the case of those 
lawyers, economists, and others—who make 
committee appearances tending to further 
the interests of those whom they are paid to 
serve—their appearances would seem to be 
in the category of gainful employment, re- 
gardless of whether such appearances are 
expressly required by their contracts of em- 
ployment. 
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be considered applicable to organization 
as well as individuals und to employers 4, 
well as employees. The language of Section 
308 means that reports are required of oy, 
organization or individual which shall tn 
gage itself for pay or for any cause ‘ ‘for t 

purpose of attempting toinfluence * « 

legislation.” According to 14 Words q, 

Phrases 592, * the judicial construction a 
“engage” is that: “It does not import tha 
the person so employed must be in the em E 
ploy of another.” And, according to ; 
Words and Phrases 563," the phrase “for any 
consideration” is judicially construed to be 
synonymous with “any motive” or “for any 
cause.” #7 


is ¥ 


D. Concurrent applicability of sections 39; 
and 308 


Upon analysis it will be found that the 
distinctions to be made between sections 
#805 and 308 are distinctions without a air. 
ference. The differences which exist are 
differences in phraseology rather than (if. 
ferences in substance—differences in form 


rather than differences in function.® In the 


3* See note 9. 

*Stating the holding 
Strickland (20 8. C. 1, 5), as follows: “Ip 
General Statutes, chapter 2397, giving a 
mortgage lien to persons making advance 
any person or persons who are ‘employed 
about to engage in the cultivation of the 
soil, ‘employed’ is synonymous with the word 
‘engaged,’ and includes those who are already 
engaged, as well as those about to engage, 
in the cultivation of the soil. It does not 
import that the person so employed must be 
in the employ of another. The statute does 
not authorize a mere employee to give a 
lien.” 

* Sixth syllabus: “Under Revised Penal 
Code, section 618, making it an offense to 
buy or receive in any manner upon ‘any con- 
sideration,’ property knowing that it* has 
been stolen, the gist of the offense is the 
buying or receiving with such knowledge, 
and an information is not bad for omitting 
to allege that the property was bought or 
received ‘upon any consideration’; that 
phrase being synonymous with ‘any motive’ 
or ‘for any cause.’” State v. Pirkey (118 NW 
1042, 22 S. D. 550, 18 Ann. Cas. 192 (1908)). 

“Tf this were a section applicable to em- 
ployees only: 

(1) It would have followed “Narrow 11663” 
instead of “Broad 11663,” by using the ex- 
pression “accept employment” instead of 
“engage himself.” In debate on “Narrow 
11663” the expression “accept employment” 
had been criticized because it did not cover 
those who—although “engaged” in lobby- 
ing—could not be said to have “accepted em- 
ployment” in connection with lobbying (8 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 4515, 4518). 

(2) Instead of repeating the preposition 
“for,” to make a second prepositional phrase 
(“for pay or for any consideration’), section 
308 would have used a single phrase (for pay 
or any other consideration), in order that 
the rule of ejusdem generis could limit the 
word “consideration” to a contractual 
connotation, 

* Comparison of secs. 305 and 308: 

(1) Sec. 308 (but not sec, 305) ee 
identification of employers, while sec. 99 
(but not sec. 308) requires identification o! 
contributors of $500 or more, But the re- 
sult is simply that persons having no eM- 
ployers to identify or contributors to iden- 
tify will state in their reports that they 
have none. (See note 5.) 

(2) In the matter of identifying recipients 
of expenditures, sec. 305 provides a $10 limi- 
tation while sec. 308 provides no express 
limitation. But under the maxim de min- 
imis non curat lex, no express limitation 1S 
necessary in the case of a person receiving 


in Carpenter y 


) 








case of requiring a report as to receipts and 
iitures, it is doubtful that any mean- 
ful distinction can be drawn between 
different categories of persons, regardless of 
now the statute is drafted. Receipts and ex- 
iitures will still be receipts and ex- 
‘itures, Whether the amounts are large 
» small, and whether reported by an em- 
nlover or an employee. Since sections 305 
and 308 have substantially the same require- 
a is practically as simple for the 
report to accomplish compliance 
with h sections as with a single section. 
Thus, the fact that sections 305 and 308 
ave ¢ urrent applicability (in the sense 
t each covers the entire field) does not 

» reporting burden. It is true that 

1 308 requires a person to register by 
ing a preliminary re, ort, but this (aside 
n i tifying data) need only state the 

f the anticipated expenses, and (if 

ran employee) state what the reimburse- 
1t is to be for services and for expenses.” 


III. CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE 
A. Debate on narrow 11663 


Amendments considered: When “narrow 
was before the House in the Seventy- 
1 Congress, consideration was given to 
ndments which, for convenience, 
y be designated as the “$5 amendment” 
i the “‘principally’ amendment”: 
Five-dollar amendment”: An amend- 
1en ection 4 was proposed, under which 
would not be necessary to identify con- 
of less than $5." It was pointed 
section 4—requiring identification 
ntributors without limitation as to 
i t—would place a very heavy burden 
1 large organizations having hundreds of 
ls of dues-paying members.” (It 
s than $10 during an entire calendar 
ich an item is too unconsequential to 
identification. 
tion 308 specifies both House and 
Senate as repositories for reports, while sec. 
305 specifies only the House. But since secs. 
305 and 308 have substantially the same re- 
it is practically as simple for 
quarterly report to accomplish compli- 
ice With both sections as with a single sec- 
ion. Thus, for one section (sec. 308) to re- 
quire the filing of such report with the Sec- 
re f the Senate, has the same result in 
practice as if both sections required such fil- 
ing e secs. 305 and 308 have concurrent 
I ility. (See notes 10 and 64.) 
(4) Section 305, but not sec. 308, requires 
t the report shall be cumulative for the 
r year. But this merely involves copy- 
totals from the preceding report 
current report and adding them to 
; for the current quarter. 
The instrument which is to be filed 
( rter is termed a “statement” by 
hile it is termed a “report” by sec. 
But this is obviously a distinction 
1 difference. 
the matter of reporting income, 
requires a report of contributions 
308 requires a report of -receipts. 
iother distinction without a dif- 
(See note 3.) 
tes 10 and 64. 
tain aspects of the congressional 
are not considered here, see 
1 Analysis of the Federal Lobbying 
)), 10 Fed. B. J. 366 at 381. 
NGRESSIONAL REcorD, 4533. 
y of the reporting requirement, 
entifying contributors, begins with 
upt Practices Act. Under that act, 
urement is limited in that it applies 
the case of contributors of $100 or 
sut when H. R. 11223 was adapted 
act, the limitation was dropped, 
requirement wus made applicable 
limitation as to amcunt. This un- 
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would be necessary to identify each dues- 
payer because section 6 of “narrow 11663”, 
as taken from H. R. 11223, extended the ap- 
plicability of section 4 to contributions made 
even in part for the purpose of attempting 
to influence legislation.)“ But the $85 
amendment was defeated.“ 

(b) “ ‘Principally’ amendment”: After de- 
feating the “$5 amendment,” the House 
passed the “ ‘principally’ amendment.” “ 
This amendment substituted the word 
“principally” for the words “in whole or in 
part” in section 6.“ 

Effect of “ ‘principally’ amendment”: Be- 
fore adoption of the amendment, some con- 
cern was expressed, by Members of the House, 
as to the effect which “narrow 11663” would 
have on a large number of organizations.“ 
But little criticism of “narrow 11663” was 
voiced after adoption of the amendment, 
and the bill was passed by the House on 
March 27, 1936. After all, “narrow 11663” 
did not authorize predication of applicabil- 
ity on expenditures—applicability could be 
predicated only on contributions. And, 
while the contributions could be partly for 
other purposes, it was necessary that they 
be principally to aid in influencing legisla- 
tion (unless the principal purpose of the 
organization was to influence legislation). 
This meant a very narrow coverage. 


B. Debate on “broad 11663” 


Introductory. In part II-A, supra, en- 
titled “Origins and Applicability in General” 
is a paragraph entitled “The Two Versions 
of H. R. 11663,” in which it is pointed out 
that: (a) Section 4 of “narrow 11663” did 
not authorize predication of applicability on 
expenditures; whereas, in “broad 11663,” sec- 
tion 4 was broadened to authorize predication 
of applicability on expenditures; (b) section 
7 of “narrow 11663” was applicable only to 
those who “accept employment”; whereas, in 
“broad 11663,” section 7 was broadened so 
as to be applicable to those who “engage” 
themselves. 

In part IJI-A, supra, entitled “Debate on 
‘narrow 11663’” is a paragraph entitled 
“Effect of ‘principally’ amendment.” That 
paragraph deals with the adoption by the 
House of an amendment to section 6, sub- 
stituting the word “principally” for the words 
“in whole or in part.” Adoption of this 
amendment may be considered an acknowl- 
edgment by the House that the words “prin- 
cipal purpose” (in sec. 6) did not effect an 
exemption for organization “not organized 
for the principal purpose of influencing legis- 
lation’; because—had such organizations 
been so exempt—dquestions as to the use of 
their receipts would have been irrelevant; 
i. e., whether their receipts were used “in 
whole,” “in part,” or “principally” for influ- 
encing legislation, such organizations would 
still have been exempt. 

Proponents of “broad 11663.” When 
“broad 11663’ was before the House in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, one of the three 
Members who spoke in favor of the bill said: 
“Someone has said this will not affect the 
utilities. That is exactly what it is intended 
to affect.” He also said: “The American 
Federation of Labor is not affected * * * 
because [it] * * * is not organized for 
the principal purpose of affecting legisla- 





limited requirement was carried into “narrow 
11663,” and “broad 11663.” But, under the 
Lobbying Act, the requirement is made to 
apply only in the case of contributors of $500 
or more, 

*# See notes 25, 27. 

**80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 4534. 

“Td. at 4535. 

* See notes 25, 27. 

*'80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
4522, 4530-4534. 

“Td. at 4535. 

“Td. at 4541. 


4516, 4519- 
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tion.” Another of these three Members 
said: “* * * This bill does reach * * * 
the American Federation of Labor.” = 
Opponents of “broad 11663.” Thirteen 
Members of the House spoke against “broad 
11663.” One of them—after referring to the 
American Federation of Labor, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers—warned that: “In 
this debate it will be insisted that this 
legislation will not affect these organiza- 
tions.”” He insisted that “broad 11663” was 
applicable to them and went on to say: 


“Indeed, it does not end there. The law 
would be applicable to all farm organizations, 
all patriotic organizations, all women’s clubs, 
all peace societies—in fact, to every group 
or organization which might, directly or in- 
directly, be interested in the passage or in 
preventing the passage of any given legisla- 
tion. The Members of this body will realize 
the magnitude and far-reaching effect of any 
such proposition. * * * 

* * * > 7 


“I think I speak for the Judiciary Com- 
mittee when I say that no one doubted but 
that these various organizations would be 
included.” * 

The other 12 Members who spoke against 
“proad 11663” in the House indicated 
accord with the views above quoted.” The 
bill was defeated in the House by a vote of 
more than 3 to 1," apparently because 
of its broad coverage.” 


C. Debate on the Lobbying Act ® 


When the bill which became the Lobbying 
Act was considered in the House four Mem- 
bers spoke on the measure. The first dis- 
cussed sections 307 and 308 but not section 
305, and advocated passage of the measure.” 
The second and the third opposed the meas- 
ure in language which is quoted, in part, 
below. And the fourth Member expressed 
accord with the views of the third. 

The second Member who spoke on the 
measure said: 

“Mr. Chairman, with the centralization of 
Government which has grown up in the past 
number of years, it is almost necessary for 
organizations like the Grange and the Farm 
Bureau Federation to have their representa- 
tives here practically all the time * * * 

“IT am not in favor of corrupt lobbyists, 
yet * * * if you estop the people of 
this country from being able to come down 
here in decent form and under the Consti- 
tution petition this Congress you are doing 
a great disservice to this country.” ™ 





5° Td. 

"Td. 

@ 1d. 

S8Td. a 

“Id.a 

5% The following statement, made by a pro- 
ponent of the measure, clearly explains why 
it has such broad coverage: 

“We could not write a bill here and say 
that it shall apply to the utility companies, 
but that the bill shall apply to the 
Townsend plan or the Coughlin plan or some 
other plan * * *, Are gentlemen pre- 
pared to say that we want a bill that will 
apply to the utilities and yet will not ap- 
ply to somebody else who is doing the same 
kind of thing? * * *” (80 CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, 9751) 

* As has been pointed out earlier, the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act was pat- 
terned after “broad 11663’-——the version 
which the House, in the 74th Cong., 
feated by a vote of more than 3 to 1, beca 
of its broad coverage. 

8? 92 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 10088-10090 

Td. at 10091. 

%Td. at 10090. 


at 9751. 

at 9748 

at 9746-9748. 

432-9434, 9743, 9747-9750 
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‘I‘1e third Member who spoke on the meas- 
ure sald: 

“Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, we are vio- 
lating the Constitution. It is directly im- 
plied in the Constitution that we have no 
right to intimidate people * * * so that 
they cannot petition the Congress. What is 
this but intimidation? It is the same sort 
of curb you put on enemy agents during the 
wer. 

= * . * . 

“How have the damaging bills that have 
come through this Congress heretofore been 
brought up? ‘They have been brought here 
by a group of financiers in New York who 
see somebody down here in the bureaucracy 
and start these things like Bretton Woods, 
the British loan, ahd all of these other things 
that are unconstitutional. The bureaucracy 
sees all these CIO’s, women’s clubs, business 
groups, and so forth, and lines them up; 
then day after day we are bombarded with 
letters * * * 

“What does this bill do? It says that if 
the man whose business is going to be taken 
by the OPA or the Bretton Woods agreement 
or the British loan or some of the rest of this 
iniquitous legislation hires a lawyer, the 
lawyer has to register exactly the same as an 
enemy agent registered during the war. 

“Mr. Chairman, the people are going to 
soon rise up and stop this totalitarian way 
into which this Government has fallen 
recently.” 

The following colloquy in the Senate is of 
particular interest because of the fact that 
3e LaFollette was coauthor of the 

easure: 

“Mr. Hawkes. Some of the finest organiza- 
tions in the United States are somewhat con- 
cerned lest the provision against lobbying 
be constructed to apply to institutions such 
as the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
for instance. Does not the bill contain lang- 
uage to the effect ‘if they are organized to 
do a business of lobbying principally’? Is 
not the word ‘principally’ used in the bill? 
And does that not mean something to the 


LA FOLLeTTE. It will all depend on the 
f activity that is carried on. I cannot 
he Senator a blanket interpretation. 


= * * * 


“Mr. TUNNELL. As I understand, there is no 
exemption of the chamber of commerce from 
the provisions cf the measure. 

“Mr. La Fc..Lette. Nor any other organiza- 
tion.” 

Also of interest is the following statement 
made in the Senate: 

“Mr. McManon, The Senator | MCCLELLAN ]} 
spoke of the CIO, the PAC, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and other or- 
ganizations. I want the Recorp to show that 
personally I should like to have them all 
come under the provisions of this bill, to- 
gether with 500 or more others that ought to 
come under it also.” @ 

Thus, in the case of the measure which 
became the Lobbying Act, its broad coverage 
was considered by some Members of Con- 
gress as a reason for an affirmative vote and 
by others as a reason for opposition. 


CONCLUSION 


Whether the courts will sustain the Lobby- 
ing Act, and whether they will construe it 
broadly or construe it narrowly, remains to 
be seen. In the meantime, the cautious and 
conservative position would be to recognize 
that the Lobbying Act may receive a broad 
construction. Persons who act on the as- 
sumption that the Lobbying Act will be in- 


“Td. at 10091. 
Id. at 10151-10152. 
“Td. at 6551-6502. 


validated or construed narrowly, may of 
course be making a sound assumption—but 
that remains to be seen. 

If the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act be approached without preconceptions, 
and without antagonism toward its pur- 
poses—the act will be found to be reasonably 
simple and unambiguous. It would appear 
that support for this conclusion is found 
in the legislative history of the act, when 
carefully examined.” In falling short of per- 
fection in draftsmanship, the Lobbying Act 
is not unique. Of the legislation which has 
been sustained by the courts, only a small 
part has been free of rhetorical deficiencies. 

The Lobbying Act does not interfere in 
the least with activities engaged in for the 
purpose of influencing legislation. Such ac- 
tivities are, of course, of numerous categories 
and of varying degrees of importance. The 
most highly publicized activity is that of the 
professional lobbyist who undertakes to 
“buttonhole” Congressmen, but this is prob- 
ably the least important category within 
the purview of the Lobbying Act. Of pri- 
mary importance, on the other hand, is the 
activity which consists of encouraging mem- 
bers of an organization—or members of the 
general public—to write or speak to their 
Congressmen in behalf of a particular point 
of view. 

When reports filed pursuant to the Lobby- 
ing Act: (1) Disclose that thousands of dol- 
lars have been expended in order to develop 
a “grass roots” pressure campaign and (2) 
Identify the persons who have contributed 
$500 or more to such campaign—then the 


* The Lobbying Act has been the subject 
of an article and of notes as follows: Zeller, 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
(1948) 42 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 239-271; notes 
(1947) 56 Yale L. J. 304-332; (1947) 47 Col. 
L. Rev. 98-109; (1947) 15 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 
455-463. These are of some interest insofar 
as they discuss (1) the considerations which 
make some type of reporting requirements 
desirable and (2) State legislation relating 
to lobby‘ng. However, their approach to the 
Lobbying Act leaves something to be desirea. 
All of them attempt to use legislative history 
in construing the act, but they do not appear 
to have been thorough in their investigation. 
They make reference to H. R. 11663 and S. 
2512 but are apparently unaware of the fol- 
lowing: (1) That H. R. 11663 was a consoli- 
dation of two earlier bills: (a) sec. 7 was 
adapted from S. 2512; (b) secs. 4 and 6 
(along with the other sections) were derived 
from H. R. 11223, which was an adaptation 
of the Corrupt Practices Act; (2) That, in 
adapting sec. 4 of H. R. 11223 from sec. 305 
of the Corrupt Practices Act, “expenditures” 
(as a category on which applicability could 
be predicated) was dropped, and sec. 6 was 
therefore added, in order to extend applica- 
bility rather than to restrict or limit it; (3) 
that in “narrow 11663:” (a) sec. 4 did not 
authorize the predication of applicability on 
expenditures; (b) sec. 7 was limited to per- 
sons who accept employment; (4) that in 
“bread 11€63;” (a) sec. 4 was broadened to 
authorize predication of applicability on 
expenditures; (b) sec. 7 was broadened to 
apply to persons who “engage” themselves; 
(5) that secs. 305 and 307 of the Lobbying 
Act were patterned after “broad 11663,” 
which, because of its broad coverage, had 
been defeated by the House in the 74th 
Con. by a vote of more than 3 to 1, scarcely 
more than 2 months after the House had 
passed “narrow 11663.” (See pt. II of this 
article.) 

In the matter of congressional debate, they 
accept uncritically certain statements of 
dubious value, while neglecting statements 
which would seem to have more significance. 
(See pt. III cf this article.) 
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Congress, and the public, can know that the 
campaign was something less than spon- 
taneous. By causing information of tpi, 
type to be made available, the act woulg ap- 
pear to serve a worth-while purpose, 


Appended to this article is a suggested re. 
porting form which would accommodate all 
data required by sections 305 and 303 for 
either a preliminary or a quarterly report.4 


* File 3 copies with the Clerk of the Hoyse 
of Representatives and file 3 copies with the 
Secretary of the Senate: 

1. For each set of 3 copies execute the an. 
davit on 1 copy and type in the blanks in the 
affidavits on the other 2 copies. 

2. This page (p. 1) is designed to supply 
identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of 
this page) deals with financial data. 

3. Circle a letter or figure in the box at the 
right of the “Report” heading below: 

(a) “Preliminary” report: To “register,” 
circle the letter “P” and fill out paze 1 only 

(b) “Quarterly” report: To indicate which 
one of the four calendar quarters is covereg 
by this report, circte the appropriate fizure 
Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many 
additional pages as may be required. Such 
additional pages should be of plain paper 
the size of this page. Preparation and fi- 
ing in accordance with instructions will ac- 
complish compliance with all quarterly re- 
porting requirements of the act. 


REPORT PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF 
LOBEYING ACT 


Organization or individual filing: Stat 
name, business address, and nature of busi- 
ness: 

Employe:: State name, address, and natur 
of business. If there is no employer, write 
“none.” (If the employce is paid by “A” to 
work in behalf of “B,” list both “A” and “B” 
as employers.) 

Legislative interests, and publications in 
connction therewith: 

1, State appreximately how long legislative 
interests are tocontinue. If legislative inter- 
ests have terminated with the current quar- 
ter: Please explain, so that this Office will 
no longer expect to receive reports. 

2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Cita- 
tions of statutes; (b) House and Senate 
numbers of bills; (c) short titles of such 
statutes and bills. 

3. In the case of each publication which 
the person filing has issued or caused to be 
issued in connection with legislative inter- 
ests, set forth: (a) description, (b) quantity 
published, (c) date of publication, (d) name 
of printer. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space be- 
low. Attach additional pages if more space 
is needed.) 


NoTe.—If this is a “preliminary” report: 
In addition to the other data required in the 
space above, state the nature of the anticl- 
pated expenses; and (if an employee) state 
what the reimbursement is to be for services 
and for expenses. 


Affidavit 

The undersigned affiant, being duly sword, 
says: 

1. That he has examined the attached re- 
port, numbered consecutively from page 1 
through page —, and the same is true, Co!» 
rect, and complete as he verily believes. 

2. That he is , of the 
above-named organization for whom such re- 
port is filed, and that he is authorized to 
make this affidavit for and on behalf of such 
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Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
ap. I include the following article 
he Ohio State Journal of Febru- 
I 950: 
xaTE ACTION ON EquaL RIGHTS AMEND- 
"MENT DISAPPOINTS BACKERS, BUT THEY'LL 
FicHT ON 
Sarah Mills, State Journal women’s 
editor) 
Ohio's most ardent backers of the equal 
hts amendment to the Constitution are 
, but happy about its fate in the 
But they’re not despairing either. 
cked and disappointed are the words 
Snell Wolfe, 1841 Roxbury Road, chair- 
the Ohio branch of the National 
in’s Party, used yesterday to describe 
her group’s reaction. 
They were echoed by Ernestine Breisch 
veli of Worthington, State second vice 
ssident, and Dr. Mary Alice Price, chair- 


(DY 


on. [If the report is for an individual, 

ut paragraph “2”.] 

t or type name below signature. | 
(Signed) Affiant. 
(Typed) 

rribed and sworn to before me this 


ficial authorized to administer oaths.) 


(including contributions and loans 
ch expenditures are made, or will 
, in connection with legislative in- 


toreect 


Receipts (other than loans): 


Dues and assessments. 

Gifts of money. 

Printed or duplicated matter 
received as a gift. 

Receipts from sale of printed 
or duplicated matter. 

Received for services, i. e., sal- 
ary, fee, per diem, etc. 

Other contributions received. 


Total for this quarter 
items 1 through 6). 
Received during previous quar- 
ters of calendar year. 
Total from Jan. 1, through this 
quarter (add 7 and 8). 
received: 
-.-. Total now owed to others on 
account of loans. 
Borrowed from others during 
this quarter. 
- Repaid to others during this 
quarter. 


butors of $500 or more (from Jan, 
1 this quarter) : 


there been such contributors? 

ise answer “Yes” or “No”: 
he case of each contributor whose 
ntributions (including loans) during 
t “period” from Jan. 1 through 
he last day of this quarter, total $500 

r more: 

1 hereto plain sheets of paper, ap- 
‘1 ly the size of this page; tabulate 
under the headings “Amount” and 
d address of contributor”; and in- 
ther the last day of the period is 
June 30, Sept. 30, or Dec. 31, Pre- 


(Add 


3, 285. 00 


man of the Columbus chapter. Dr. Price 
is on the faculty of the bureau of educa- 
tional research at Ohio State University. 

The Columbus branch has a membership 
of about 125. 

Passage of the proposed amendment was a 
triumph. It declares in part: “Equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex.” 

But the rub comes in the Senate’s ap- 
proval of the Hayden rider which preserves 
female protective legislation now on the 
books. 

“The days of Lady Bountiful and the poor 
working girl ure over,’’ Mrs. Powell, an at- 
torney and mother of 3 children observed. 
“The women involved should be permitted 
to determine their own working conditions.” 


pare such tabulation in accordance with the 
following example: 


Name and address of contrib- 
utor (period from Jan. 1 
through » 19.0) 

John Doe, 1621 Blank Bidg., 

New York, N. Y. 
The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Total. 


Expenditures (including loans) in connection 
with legislative interests 


Expenditures (other than loans) : 
Public relations and advertis- 
ing services. 

Wages, salaries, fees, commis- 
sions (other than item 1). 
Gifts or contributions made 

during quarter. 

Printed or duplicated matter, 
including distribution cost. 
Office overhead (rent, supplies, 

utilities, etc.). 
Telephone and telegraph. 
Travel, food, lodging, and en- 
tertainment. 
All other expenditures. 


Amounts 
$1,2500. 00 


1, 785. 00 


Total for this quarter (add 1 
through 8). 

Expended during previous quar- 
ters of_calendar year. 

Total from Jan. 1 through this 
quarter (add 9 and 10). 

Loans made to others: 

Total now owed to person filing. 

Lent to others during this 
quarter. 

Repayments received during 
this quarter. 

If there is an employer, state 
what amount of the expendi- 
tures for this quarter has been 
or will be defrayed by such 
employer. 

. Recipients of expenditures: In the case 
of expenditures made during this quar- 
ter be, or on behalf of the person filing: 
Attach plain sheets of paper approxi- 
mately the size of this page and tabu- 
late data as to expenditures under the 
following headings: “Amount,” “Date 
or dates,” “Name and address of recipi- 
ent,” “Purpose.” Prepare such tabula- 
tion in accordance with the following 
example: 

Date or dates—Name and ad- 
dress of recipient—Purpose 

7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 

Blank Ave., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Printing and mailing circulars 
on the “Marshbanks bill.” 

7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten and 

Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D. C—Public 
relations service at $800 per 
month, 


Total 


Amounts 
$1,750.00 


4,150.00 
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Contrary to some belief, outright equal 
rights would have no adverse bearing on such 
things as another’s pensions and maternity 
legislation, she added. 

“There’s a difference between need legis- 
lation and sex legislation,” Dr. Price ob- 
served. 

The National Woman’s Party was founded 
in 1913 to obtain by constitutional amend- 
ment, the right for women to vote. That 
won, since 1921 it has had as its goal enact- 
ment of the equal rights amendment, to re- 
move “all remaining discriminations against 
women in the United States.” 

It has had the amendment introduced at 
every session of Congress since 1923. But 
not until 1950 could the necessary two- 
thirds vote be mustered in the Senate. The 
amendment has never been voted on in the 
House. 

The task now, Mrs. Wolfe, an original mem- 
ber of the party said, is to defeat the “pro- 
tectionists” forces when the amendment goes 
before the House. It is now in the hands 
of that body’s Judiciary Committee. 

“We just want the plain amendment, with- 
out riders submitted to the States,” she de- 
clared. 

Slight, soft-spoken Mrs. Wolfe, has been 
militantly concerned with women’s rights 
for almost 40 years. The wife of A. B. Wolfe, 
retired Ohio State University professor, she's 
a one-time suffragist who went to jail for 
her convictions. 

She entered the political arena in 1912 
at the request of Judge Florence E. Allen of 
the United States circuit court of appeals 
at Cleveland. The jurist then was a student 
at Western Regerve University and Mrs. 
Wolfe was just out of Oberlin College. 

They took to the soap boxes on street cor- 
ners in a referendum campaign to give Ohio 
women the vote. Their cause was “snowed 
under.” Undaunted, they moved into Wis- 
consin, with the same results. 

By 1918, the suffragist strategy had 
changed, and Mrs. Wolfe was in Washington, 
picketing the White House. She landed in 
jail the day the pickets, under the leadership 
of famed Alice Paul, burned “President Wil- 
son’s words.” 

“That Was during the First World War,” 
Mrs. Wolfe recalled. “We were saving the 
world for democracy, but we didn’t have it 
at home.” 

She was held in jail several hours then 
released. The courts later ruled the arrests 
illegal. By June 1920, that portion of the 
fight was over. Women had the vote. 

“It took us 72 years to get it,” Mrs. Wolfe 
said in her quiet way, “and the arguments 
against that were just as silly as those being 
offered today against equal rights.” 


United Europe Is Our Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dianapolis Star is a Repubiican news- 
paper published in my district. Since I 
am of opposite political faith I am not 
always in agreement with its views al- 
though I must acknowledge that it has 
always been very fair and generous with 
me personally. 

The March 17 issue carried an edi- 
torial which I consider a particularly 
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enlightened discussion of that problem 
with which We are concerned today. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
edicorial in the Recorp for the consider- 
ation of all the Members of this body: 
UNITED EuRoPE Is OuR BUSINESS 
World Wars have convinced most 
ns that they have a big stake in a 
nd peaceful western Europe. Other- 
Americans would not be willing to give 
’ billions of dollars in European recovery 
Nor would they be willing to commit 
lves to go to war again in event of an 
< on any Atlantic nation. 

But many Americans don’t fully appreciate 
today’s need for ,a practical unification of 
European nations which can secure the peace 
and freedom for which American lives and 
wealth have been given in such abundance. 
Too r-any people still look on a union of the 
states of Europe as the business of Euro- 
peaps but not of ours. But if a free and 
peaceful Europe is our business, so is a united 
Europe. Russian imperialism makes it in- 
creasingly improbable that the former can 
long exist without the latter. 

On Wednesday three noted world figures 
came to Indianapolis to campaign for the 
growing movement for European unity. Oné 
was Paul Reynaud, former premier of 
France and a leading spirit in the Council 
of Europe. . Another was Lord Layton, Brit- 
ish economic authority. The third was Maj. 
Gen. William J. Donovan, who now is giving 
his time and talents to the chairmanship of 
the American Committee on United Europe, 
a private group dedicated to the support of 
the unity movement. 

There are Many ways Americans can help 
Europe to unite. General Donovan's commit- 
tee is one way. Civic, educational and other 
groups can get behind the movement and 
heip spread an understanding of it among 
American citizens. The Federal Government 
can help the most by puiting pressure on 
European governments through the recovery 
program. Such pressure could force timid 
governments to rise above the ancient, petty 
interests which have always blocked the 
way to real European unity. United Europe 
longer a dream, but a practical oppor- 
tunity. It also is a virtual necessity in se- 
curing the peace and freedom of Europeans 
and Americans alike. That makes all of us 
partners in the effort. 


is no 


A Way for the World to Live Without 
the Cold War Becoming a Hot One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days when so many 
people do not know which way to turn, 
when so many are tempted to say there 
is no way out but war—and in the same 
breath say that war will destroy victor 
and vanquished—it is refreshing to find 
an article by a thoughtful, respected 
observer of world affairs that offers a 
positive, constructive approach to the 
troubles that beset the world. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann for many years 
has been one of the most consistently 
constructive writers on world affairs. In 
my opinion he has never made a more 
valuable contribution to the common wel- 
fare than in an article in the current 


number of the Atlantic Monthly, entitled 
“Break-Up of the Two-Power World.” 
With his permission and the consent 
granted by the House notwithstanding 
its slight excess over the customary 
space, I place it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Atlantic Monthly of April 1950] 

BREAK-UP OF THE Two-PowEeR WORLD 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


(Eprror’s Notrr.—In late September, shortly 
after the announcement that the Russians 
had the atomic bomb, Walter Lippmann left 
Washington on an extended trip to western 
Germany, France, the Middle East, and South 
Asia. On his return he felt under the in- 
creasing necessity of redefining the Atlantic 
community in the face of present realities. 
This he has done in a series of talks, the first 
at the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
again on the occasion of the Newton D. Baker 
Memorial Lecture in Cleveland, and still more 
recently at the American Council of Foreign 
Relations in Chicago. The article which fol- 
lows is the development of his main points.) 

It is my very good fortune to have worked 
under Newton D. Baker—very far under him, 
I hasten to add, and ir a quite humble 
capacity, but yet near to him personally— 
in a time when he was facing grave and mo- 
mentous decisions. I remember one hot 
evening in July 1917, when he called me into 
his office in the War Department, saying he 
had finished for that day, but would I stay 
a little longer and just listen to him while 
he put his feet up on the desk and talked 
out loud and tried to clear his mind. 

He was deeply troubled and puzzled, he 
said, by something which he had never in 
all his public experience come face to face 
with before. He had lived in the convic- 
tion that any problem could and should be 
taken to the American people, and that 
after they had heard the whole story argued 
out publicly, they would come to the right 
decision. 

THE CRISIS OF OUR DESTINY 


But knowing, as Secretary of War, what I 
know about the power of Germany, the weak- 
ness of the Allies, and our own unprepared- 
ness, he said, I don’t know whether I dare 
to tell the people how badly the war is going 
that they are just beginning to take part in. 
If they were told the whole truth, if they 
knew all that I know, would the Germans 
not learn where to strike at our weakest 
points, and would no* our people be so dis- 
couraged and confused that they would not 
do what will have to be done to prevent a dis- 
aster? And yet if our people do not know 
the whole truth, will they believe us when 
we ask for their sons and send them to the 
battlefields in Europe? 

And if we fail in the war, will our people 
ever forgive us, and ought they ever to for- 
give us, when we did not trust them in the 
crisis of their destiny? 

I wish Newton Baker were with us now. 
For the question that he raised that night 
in Washington, nearly 35 years ago, is with 
us now, is with anyone who undertakes to 
talk about the crisis—the indubitable and 
immense crisis—in which we and all the 
world are involved. 

When we look at the Far East, at south- 
east Asia, at Germany, at the United Na- 
tions, and at the race of armaments in 
which we are engaged, the facts are grim. 

But the raw facts will seem more desperate 
and more hopeless than they really are, only, 
I believe, if we interpret them and meas- 
ure them in the light of the outdated theo- 
ries, the doctrines, and the conceptions 
which were popular during the past 3 or 4 
years. I am referring to the ideas, expecta- 
tions, and plans which are based on the 
Truman doctrine and its corollary, the pol- 
icy of the military containment of Russian 
communism, 
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FAILURE OF THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


The mounting crisis in our foreign rej,. 
tions marks the failure of the Truman docs 
trine, and if we cling to the ideas of the 
Truman doctrine, the collapse of our influ. 
ence in China will be followed by the oo), 
lapse of our influence in the whole of Asia 
and in central Europe. But I believe that 
this menacing movement of events can be 
stopped if we are able to brace and nerya 
ourselves to reconsider and to revise our 
policy in the light of a fresh, objective ana). 
ysis of what is actually happening. 

Let me begin by naming six developments 
which are of critical significance, ‘ 

The first is that the American monopoly 
of atomic weapons ended sooner than the 
State Department, the Pentagon, anq the 
Congress and the public expected. 

The second is that Mao Tse-tung has suc. 
ceeded in capturing the leadership of the 
Chinese revolution in the whole of continep. 
tal China. 

The third is that in southern Asia the 
British Empire and the Dutch Empire haye 
been dissolved and have been succeeded by 
the independent Asiatic states of India, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia. 

The fourth is that in the rich colonia) 
area of southeast Asia, in Indochina, Ma- 
laya, and Burma there are civil war and 
anarchy because the authority and power 
of the European empires have been under- 
mined, but no native independent states 
capable of governing themselves have 
emerged. 

The fifth is the secession of Marshal Tito 
from the Soviet orbit in eastern Europe and 
the tendency of Titoism to spread to Poland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 

The sixth is the revival of Germany as a 
power in Europe. ; 

All of these developments have come to a 
head within the past year. None of them 
was, of course, entirely unforeseen. Yet it 
is the combination of these events which has, 
I believe, created a radically new situation 
that will compel all the governments to re- 
examine their estimates of the cold war and 
their calculations and their policies. 

I venture to suggest that the net effect of 
all these developments combined marks the 
beginning of the end of the idea that the 
world must, and that the world will, aline 
itself in two camps, the one directed from 
Moscow and the other from Washington 
That idea has been at the root of Soviet 
policy, and also of American policy. It is 
the one idea which the Communist world and 
the non-Communist world agreed upo! 
Both have said it was a true prediction of 
what would happen. 

The orthodox Communists regard this doc- 
trine of the division of the world into two 
camps as the guarantee of a beautiful hope. 
They believe that if the world can be divided 
into two camps, the non-Communist camp 
will break up because it is not united by 4 
common doctrine, because it is not ruled 
with an iron hand, and because it represents 
all stages of political development from ac 
vanced democracy to the most reactionary, 
corrupt feudal and imperial regimes. 

The Western World, on the other hand 
has regarded this division as an ugly neces- 
sity forced upon it by the unity of the Com- 
munist world, which compels it to organize 
in one grand coalition all the non-Commun- 
nist states. In every dcctrine of the Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist creed we have challenged 
the basic principles except in this one. We 
too have said that the world would be, could 
be, and had to be divided into two camps 

I believe the time has come when we have 
a right to ask ourselves whether the theory 
is in fact true. 

We have a duty to ask ourselves whether 
in fact our minds have not become infiltrated 
and misled by the basic dogma of the very 
creed against which we think we are fight 
ing. And I believe that if we examine the 














facts of the world as they are, rather than 
the Communist theory, if we look at what is 
really happering and what is most probably 
developing in Asia and in Europe, we shall 
fnd the strongest reasons for doubting 
whether mankind can be or will be organ- 
ized into two and only two coalitions. 

Even before the events of this past year 
the two coalitions were by no means com- 
plete and they were far from solid. We know 
to what lengths of suppression and terror 
and purging the Cominform has had to go 
in the satellite countries in order to keep 
them subordinated to the Kremlin. And we 
know from our own experience how compli- 
cated has been the task of achieving unity 
of action in western Europe under the Mar- 
shall plan and the North Atlantic Security 
Pact. 

Everywhere on both sides of the iron cur- 
tain nationalist and separatist forces have 
interfered with the organization of the world 
into two great alliances, 
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If we look more closely at the six big de- 
velopments which I named before, leaving 
aside for the moment what has happened in 
the field of atomic energy, I should like to 
point out that there is a common denom- 
inator in five of these developments— 
namely, the rebellion of Tito; the Chinese 
revolution; the independence of India, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia; the break down of 
authority in southeast Asia; and the revival 
of Germany. In each case one or both of the 
two coalitions has lost or is losing control 
of an important region. But in no case is it 
at all certain that the one coalition has won 
the region that the other has lost. 


TITOISM AT WORK ELSEWHERE 


Russia has lost control of Yugoslavia. 

It by no means follows that Tito could or 
would aline himself wholly and reliably with 
the western powers. The tendency which we 
know as Titoism is manifestly at work in 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslo- 


vakia. We know that from the purges con- 
ducted against Communists who have de- 
voted their lives to the movement. 

On the other hand, it would certainly be a 
delusion to suppose that Communists who 


rebel against the domination of the Kremlin 
have become intellectually and morally con- 
verted to the ideology of the western democ- 
racies. 

There is strong evidence that a similar 
tendency is at work in Germany. 

t manifests itself in the concessions which 
the Soviets are making to the east Germans 
in order to appease and to seduce the Ger- 
man nationalists inside the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, the Social Democratic Party, and 
the parties of the right. There is, on the 
other hand, growing evidence that even the 
west German Republic is more and more dis- 
inclined to accept the position of a docile 
and subordinate member of the western 
coalition. 

GERMANS TO MAKE GERMAN POLICY 


I think it is no exaggeration to say of Ger- 
many that with the establishment of the 
government at Bonn and its unmistakable 
growth in political and economic power we 
are in the process of relinquishing our con- 
trol over the future of Germany. 

I think no one can go to Germany today 
and continue to believe that Mr. McCloy and 
his colleagues, the British and French High 
Commissioners, have it in their power any 
longer to determine the future of Germany. 
Tl y are in fact liquidating the power of 
the western allies over Germany, and are be- 
ing drawn into negotiations about a series 


of demands made by the Germans. 
_No doubt the United States, Britain, and 
France still have a certain discretion as to 


te at which the Germans shall recover 
sovereignty. But the time is already 
y in sight when the Germans will re- 
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cover it and when the Germans will make 
German policy. 

I shall not dwell at any length upon the 
developments in southern Asia, except to 
point to the well-known fect that there are 
seven new independent states in southern 
Asia, namely, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Israel. 
Of these the biggest and most influential 
is India. 

As these states have achieved their na- 
tional independence, they have declared that 
they will not enter into the military and 
political coalition of the Western Powers or 
of the Soviet Union. 


NEHRU SPOKE PLAINLY 


Pandit Nehru was quite explicit on that 
issue when he was in the United States, and 
I have no doubt myself that here he reflects 
the purpose of all the new national govern- 
ments of Asia. They have decided, as this 
country did 150 years ago when it was new 
and weak, to avoid a policy of entangling 
alliances. There is little reason to think 
that anything but an overt military invasion 
of southern Asia by Soviet or Chinese Com- 
munist armies could alter their decision. 

When we turn to the Far East there is, of 
course, the obvious fact that the Chinese 
government which we backed has been de- 
feated. The victorious leaders of the Chinese 
civil war are Communists. They have de- 
clared that they are the allies of the Soviet 


Union. They have turned their backs on 
Washington. They have gone first to 
Moscow. 


But it is by no means certain that the mar- 
riage of the two Communist revolutions is 
indissoluble. For many generations the im- 
perial interests of Russia and the national 
and imperial interests of China have been 
in conflict all the way from the Sea of Japan 
to the Pamir Mountains along a borderland 
that extends 4,000 miles into the heart of 
Asia. 

Moreover, over the larger part of that im- 
mense borderland the peoples on both sides 
of the political frontier are neither Russian 
nor Chinese but are peoples of various tribe 
and nationalities of Asia over whom both 
China and Russia assert power and influence. 

While it is true that we have lost our power 
and, for the time being, most of our influence 
in China, it by no means follows that Russia 
has won control of China or has achieved an 
enduring alliance with China. 

It is not wishful thinking, but common 
sense informed by historical experience, to 
say that if Russia finds it difficult to main- 
tain its domination over small countries in 
the Balkans, there is no reason to jump to 
the conclusion that she can consolidate her 
dominion over this much vaster and more 
complicated region of the world. 

Turning to Japan, it is clear, I think, that 
our position has been seriously weakened by 
what has happened in China. The main eco- 
nomic connections with Japan are on the 
mainland of Asia. There lie the most impor- 
tant sources of Japanese imports. There lie 
the principal markets of Japan. Nor can it 
be denied that the strategic security of 
Japan has been greatly affected by the fact 
that the whole mainland of east Asia—all 
the ports and airfields and the whole hinter- 
land—is in Communist and anti-American 
hands. 

IIr 


I have left until the last the event which 
was announced by the President on Septem- 
ber 23: that there had been an atomic ex- 
plosion inside the Soviet Union. 

This event marked the end of the short- 
lived American monopoly of atomic weapons, 

Let us make the most favorable assump- 
tions: Let us assume that we can make more 
bombs and bigger bombs than the Russians, 
that we can build faster planes with longer 
range, and that we can organize better de- 
fenses to detect, to warn, and to intercept. 
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Even on these dangerously optimistic 
assumptions no one can doubt, it seems to 
me, that the military situation has become 
radically different from what it was when we 
had the monopoly of atomic weapons. The 
difference will, I believe, be felt soonest in 
Germany and in Japan. 

During the period of our monopoly there 
existed a military stalemate between the 
Red army and the American strategic air 
force armed with its atomic weapons. The 
one was a deterrent upon the other. The 
military defense of western Europe and of 
western Germany rested on our capacity to 
bombard the vital centers of eastern Europe 
and of Russia. The American atomic bomb 
pinned down the Red army. It acted as a 
military shield behind which western Eu- 
rope could attempt to organize itself to re- 
vive its military defenses and to carry on its 
economic reconstruction. 

On the other hand, the American mo- 
nopoly of the atomic bomb, though suffi- 
cient for defensive purposes, was not suffi- 
cient for any policy which required direct 
military pressure upon the Soviet Union. 
The capacity of the Red army to occupy 
the vital centers of Germany and of Belgium 
and of France excluded from the considera- 
tion of any reasonable man the idea of pre- 
ventive war or of a diplomacy which aimed 
to compel the Russians to accept western 
terms for the settlement of Europe. 


CHANGED BALANCE OF POWER 


The Soviet achievement of the atomic 
bomb, even if relative to us the Russians 
have only a few bombs, has changed the 
balance of military power. It has changed 
it most radically and critically, and first of 
all, in western Germany and Japan. The 
question now is no longer how they are to 
be defended against the Red army alone 
but how they are to be defended also against 
atomic bombardment. 

Until a few months ago that question had 
not been faced. It did not enter into the 
calculations and the plans of the North 
American Security Pact, or of the American 
military-aid program. 

It was believed until September that, while 
some day no doubt the Russians would 
achieve atomic weapons, that day was still 
in the future. 

Therefore the question of how the coun- 
tries adjacent to the Soviet Union were to 
be defended against atomic weapons was 
hypothetical and could be passed by. 

But now it is an actual and urgent problem. 

Both Germany and Japan are small coun- 
tries containing highly concentrated indus- 
trial areas. The ultimate defenses against 
air attack—namely, dispersion and space— 
are not available to Germany and Japan. 

Germany and Japan are in fact the ideal 
targets of atomic warfare. 

Even if it is technologically possible to 
create an effective aerial defense against 
atomic bombardment, the difficulties of do- 
ing that are peculiarly great in western 
Germany and in Japan, and the cost would 
be, I believe, prohibitive. 

We are compelled, therefore, to reexamine 
the strategic situation. 

For the strategic formula on which we have 
operated from the proclamation of the Tru- 
man doctrine in the spring of 1947 to the 
signature of the Atlantic Pact in the spring 
of 1949 had as its major premise the Ameri- 
can monopoly of the atomic bomb. Work- 
ing on this premise, our chief military prob- 
lem was to design and construct aircraft 
capable of penetrating the Soviet defenses in 
order to deliver the bomb. 

But now we have the additional problem 
of creating defenses in a large number of 
countries which we have guaranteed, and in 
two countries, Germany and Japan, which we 
occupy and have disarmed—defenses that 
cannot be perietrated by the Soviet air force 
carrying atomic bombs and by the Soviet 
navy carrying atomic bombs. 
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Until recently there has been almost no 
public discussion of this problem in the 
United States. But it is being discussed 
anxiously abroad, and beneath the surface 
the reaction is profound. 

The effects of the new strategic situation 
in the countries I have just visited are un- 
nistakable to anyone who looks beneath the 
official appearance of things. 

IV 

In the exposed and vulnerable countries 
long the periphery of the Soviet Union the 
I believe, has been to reinforce deci- 
their natural impulse to disassociate 
‘lves from the two coalitions and to 
ich security as they can find by re- 

covering their indepéndence from both. 

For in this new strategic situation neither 
the U. S. S. R. nor the United States can 
offer the vulnerable countries any guaranty, 
or even any reasonable hope, of security 

t the fearful devastation of atomic 
warfare 

The Russians cannot offer that security to 
the Germans or the Japanese if they join 
the Soviet Union in an alliance, and we can- 
not offer those countries security if they join 
us in an alliance. These countries have 
neither the offensive power of retaliation nor 
the power of defense. They are caught be- 
tween two lines of fire, and whichever side 
they turn to can offer them nothing but 
the prospect of devastation from the other 
siae 

The Germans cannot once again become 
the allies of Russia, as they have so often 
in the past, because Russia cannot defend 
them and they cannot defend themselves 
against American air power. But by the 
same token western Germany cannot be- 
come the military ally of the west, as Field 
Marshal Montgomery and some of the French 
generals so fondly hope, because Britain and 
America cannot with certainty and effec- 
tiveness promise to defend western Ger- 
many against Russian aerial attack. 

NO ONE WANTS TO BE BATTLEGROUND 

The Germans are a highly intelligent 
people, especially in military matters, when 
they are not befuddled by demagogs like 
Hitler. They are confronted with a dilemma 
and they know it, and there is only one way 
out of it open to them which offers them 
any prospect—even if it is not a certain 
prospect—of security. 

The Germans will take that way out be- 
cause there is no other way out. 

They will recognize that they lie between 
two armed coalitions, each attempting to 
win them over to it. They will exploit this 
middle position to recover their national 
independence by making demands and gain- 
ing concessions from both sides. They will 
by this method restore their unity. They 
will shake off the controls of the occupying 
powers. They will get rid of the military 
occupation. Then they will develop their 
middle position in the heart of Europe out- 
side either alliance, and in between both 
alliances, to regain their power and influ- 
ence in Europe. 

This policy will reflect the realities of their 
military position and their own vital 
interests. 

The Germans may call it a policy to neu- 
tralize Germany, or a policy of independence 
and isolation, or a policy of liberation, or con- 
ceivably a policy designed to make them 
equal members of a European federation of 
nations, which is not part of either the Rus- 

an or the American military system. But 
whatever the Germans choose to call their 
policy, the course they are most likely to 
take—unless there is a general collapse and 
a civil and international war—is similar to 
the course which more and more of the lead- 

nations in the borderland all around the 
viet Union are also trying to take. 


It is the policy of avoiding entangling al- 
liances in a two-power world. 

That is the course which India, Pakistan, 
and Indonesia have already decided to take. 

It is the course which Tito in effect is 
trying to take. 

It is the course which Austria is bound 
to take. 

It is the course which every country in the 
Soviet orbit would take if it could disentangle 
itself from the grip of the Red army. 

It is the course they will all be taking if the 
Germans succeed in putting an end to the 
occupation of Germany and, therefore, to the 
presence of the Red army on the Stettin- 
Trieste line. 

The logic of the German situation is also, 
I believe, the logic of the Japanese. Because 
General MacArthur cannot guarantee Japan 
against atomic attack from the Asiatic main- 
iand, the Japanese struggle to survive must 
take the form of a struggle to make Japan 
independent of both military systems. 
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This vast and complicated process, which 
is well begun but far from completed, is 
in fact the disintegration of the military al- 
liances envisaged by those who have believed 
that the world could be organized into two 
military coalitions. 

Can this process of 
stopped and reversed? 

I believe that in practice it will prove to 
be impossible for the United States to re- 
verse this process in the countries immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Soviet Union. 

That is to say, it cannot any longer be the 
object of our policy to meet the Soviet ex- 
pansion by organizing a military coalition in 
which western Germany, Japan, and China 
are to be, as we once conceived it, the prin- 
cipal outer bastions—in which the United 
States, Great Britain, and France would be 
the arsenal, the citadel, and the head- 
quarters. 

That was a conceivable arrangement in the 
days when General Clay appeared to be su- 
preme in western Germany, when General 
MacArthur appeared to be supreme in Japan, 
and when Gen. Chiang Kai-shek was still 
the chief war lord of the greater part of 
China. 

It was just conceivable then because the 
United States had the monopoly of atomic 
weapons and could strike the Soviet Union 
without the prospect that the Soviet Union 
could strike back at the United States or at 
Great Britain or at France. 

It is not conceivable now. 

My own view is, therefore, that the para- 
mount object of our policy cannot be to con- 
tain Soviet expansion by organizing a global 
coalition. The paramount object of our 
policy from now on will have to be to frus- 
trate and to disorganize and to disintegrate 
any Soviet attempt to form a global coalition, 


disintegration be 


OUR AIR POWER IS STRATEGIC 

The critical areas in which such a policy 
must operate are Germany, eastern Europe, 
China, and Japan. We should prevent Ger- 
many, as she recovers, from making an al- 
liance with Russia. That can be done. And 
the strategic air power we possess should be 
the perfect instrument of that policy. 

It should be plain to the Germans, even 
without the necessity of our making it 
plainer than it obviously is, that if they ally 
themselves with Russia they become the first 
target in case of a war with Russia. But 
since, if they ally themselves with us, they 
will become the first target of the Russian 
attack, we cannot ask the Germans, and we 
must not expect the Germans, to ally them- 
selves with us. 

Therefore we should influence and encour- 
age the Germans to do what so many Ger- 
mans already want to do: namely, to identify 
German nationalism and German patriotism 
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with German unity and with German in. 
dependence. 

We should help the Germans to neutralize 
themselves in order to end the military occy. 
pation and the partition. 

We should clear our minds of the fallacy 
that neutrality is altogether obsolete because 
so many neutral countries from Belgium jn 
1914 to Denmark and Norway in 1940 have 
been unable to maintain their neutrality, 
The fact is that, while some countries could 
not pursue the neutrality that they desired, 
others did manage to achieve it. In Europe, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Ireland, Turkey, anq 
Spain managed in the second war to remaiy 
nonbelligerent. And it will, I believe, he 
increasingly difficult to convince a growing 
number of Europeans that the risks of at. 
tempting neutrality and disentanglement are 
greater than the alternative. 

We must not misunderstand or minimize 
how people feel who know themselves to be 
disarmed, who know they cannot be guaran- 
teed against invasion or bombardment, when 
they are expected to commit themselves ir- 
retrievably to participation in war in which 
their allies and their enemies can offer ther 
only the certainty of devastation, 

They Know as well as we do that there is 
no certainty in a policy of neutrality. 

It may well be, they know, that they will 
be overrun, occupied, and destroyed. But 
on the other hand they know also that as 
members of either alliance they are certain 
to be fought over. As neutrals they might 
have a chance of staying out of the havoc, 

I believe therefore that we cannot ignore 
these feelings; that we shall fail if we try 
to override them. We should regard every 
country around the Soviet Union—which 
seeks by diplomacy and by its own forces to 
preserve its independence—as a military as- 
set in the defense of the free world, as one 
less liability against our overextended mili- 
tary and economic commitments. 


WE MUST NOT DRIVE NATIONS INTO ALLIANCE 
WITH MOSCOW 


Within the framework of this new policy 
we, the British, and the French, as the lead- 
ing members of the Atlantic community, 
should support Titoism in eastern Europe by 
taking a firm and unequivocal stand, as in 
fact we have, not against communism as 
such, but against Russian imperialism and 
Russian aggression. But in encouraging Tito 
to remain independent of Moscow we should 
not ask or expect him to become our ally. 

In China we should do what Secretary 
Acheson has indicated that he wishes to do, 
We should offer China what we have offered 
all Chinese Governments since the time of 
John Hay 50 years ago: our support, which 
the Chinese will eventually need, against dis- 
memberment and imperialist aggression. 
They should be made to feel that they have 
an alternative to submitting to the demands 
of Moscow, that they can turn to Washing- 
ton and London, that they are not impris- 
oned in the Soviet system, that they are not 
limited to the economic help which can be 
drawn from it, that when they feel they 
need support and seek it, the doors will not 
be slammed in their face and they will not be 
driven back into the arms of the Russians. 

We should base our policy in Japan on 4 
recognition of the vital interests of Japan. 
We should make it plain to the Japanese 
that we know as well as they do that they 
must trade with the Asiatic mainland, and 
that therefore they must be allowed to have 
diplomatic relations with their two Asiatic 
neighbors. 

Japan cannot be expected to join our alli- 
ance because we cannot defend Japan against 
Soviet atomic attack; but we can prevent 
Japan from joining the Russian alliance be- 
cause we have the power to attack Japan if 
she does, 











Iam quite well aware that I cannot possi- 
nly have answered all questions and resolved 
~] doubts. I do not know all the answers, 
nor have I resolved all my own doubts. I 
foo] sure that the basic conception of our 
‘reign policy Will have to be reconsidered, 
nd in important respects revised, in view 
~¢ what is happening in Germany and in 
eastern Europe, in the Far East, and southern 
4sia, and in the field of atomic energy. 
[think that our best course from now on 
is to work toward the general objective of 


disintegrating the Soviet coalition. 


That would mean that we put our influ- 
ence and power behind the general tendency 
toward national independence, toward mili- 
tary neutrality, aud toward diplomatic dis- 


entanglement—a tendency which is manifest 
in almost all of Asia, and in much at least 
of central and eastern Europe. I believe that 
in the last analysis the matter reduces itself 
to this: that since we cannot encircle the 
Soviet Union by @ military coalition, we 
sh vuld cultivate and exploit all the national 
forces all the human impulses to escape 
from the havoc of war, in order to prevent 
the Soviet Union from forming its coalition 
and in order to disintegrate its military alli- 
ances in eastern Europe and those which it 


hopes to achieve in Asia, 
WE ARE NOT A BIG LAND POWER 


I believe we can never afford to forget— 
as we form our policy—the true nature and 
the essential limitations of our power in the 
world. We are a continental island, sepa- 
rated by the oceans from the great land mass 
of the Eurasian continent. Inside that great 
land mass we have and can develop great 


striking power exerted at long range. But 
our power to occupy, to fortify, and to hold 
secure large land areas on the other side of 
the two oceans is limited. 

We are not and will never be a great land 


power on either continent. 

We can base no policy on the assumption 
that we might be. Nor can we base any 
policy on the assumption that the hetero- 
geneous peoples of Europe and of Asia can 
be united, consolidated, armed, and defended 
in one military system. 


side the Eurasian continent which require 
the presence or the immediate availability 
rge American land forces. 

The kind of naval and air power that we 
ave and that we can exert will not support 
policy which seeks to organize such a 
alition. Our kind of power can be used, 
however, to support a policy which seeks to 
deter aggression by the Soviet Union by the 
threat of retaliation. Our power will support 
& policy which seeks to disorganize that 
n by encouraging the natural and 
ulm universal human impulse, the na- 
tional and personal search for an escape and 
for a refuge from the ravages of war. 

In taking this new line, we may look back, 











recalling how the dream of one world was 
shattered, and then how the nightmare of a 
two-power world is breaking down. But now 
there is opening up the prospect of a world 
of many powers associated in the universal 
society of the United Nations, but not alined 


irretrievably and not committed to the mon- 
strous heresy and fallacy which we have in- 

‘vertently adopted from Communist doc- 
naires, that all mankind can be divided 
into two and only two camps. 





Mr. Speaker, it was my very great 
priv ‘lege in the fall of 1947, as a member 
of the Select Committee on Foreign Aid 


to bend 2 days at the home of our then 
Am} ador to Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Laure nce Steinhardt,. in Prague. Mr. 
“IppMann was With us at that time. I 
Shall always recall some of the things 


tho 


Said 


two outstanding men of our times 
out the problems confronting us 
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in the reconstruction of Europe and the 
rebuilding of faith in the world. 

Today, the papers carry the word of 
the tragic death of Mr. Steinhardt in a 
plane crash near Ottawa, Canada, where 
he has been our Ambassador. We can 
ill afford to lose the experience, the 
knowledge, and the forthright skill of 
Laurence Steinhardt, in the diplomatic 
world. But in presenting this paper by 
Mr. Lippmann, I feel that I can safely 
say some of the thinking and insight of 
Laurence Steinhardt have been pre- 
served for us. 

Mr. Speaker, these are fateful days for 
the world; they are fateful days for the 
people, the common people of every land. 
May God grant us the wisdom to choose 
the right course for humanity’s sake and 
the courage to carry out our part of the 
task. 





ECA for a Third Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that the very important 
consideration of the continuance of the 
European recovery program is now in 
progress, I believe it apropos and timely 
to insert an editorial appearing in the 
March 26 issue of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal entitled “ECA for a Third Year.” 
The editorial adequately and thoroughly 
analyzes the Marshall-aid program and, 
in truth, is a résumé of that program 
and the arguments in favor of it being 
continued. 

ECA For Aa THIRD YEAR 


Measures authorizing the third year op- 
eration of the Marshall plan at a $3,100,000,- 
000 level have won approval of House and 
Senate foreign affairs committees. 

Attempts to slash the amount asked by 
Paul Hoffman, Marshall-plan chief, failed. 
They will undoubtedly be renewed in the 
appropriations committee and on floors of 
the two houses, but it seems evident that the 
final appropriation will be around this 
$3,100,000,000 mark. Of this, $150,000,000 is 
left over from this year’s funds and would 
simply be reappropriated. 

The 1949 Marshall plan spending totaled 
$5,695,000,000 and the spending in 1950 is 
estimated at $3,778,000,000. No estimates 
have yet been made on the need for 1952, 
last year of the ECA program, but it should 
be substantially less than in 1951. 

Failure of Marshall-plan opponents to dent 
appropriations requests indicates the faith 
of Congress and of the American people in 
the Marshall program as one of the chief 
weapons in our campaign to secure peace 
and fight communism. 

There can be no question about the al- 
most phenomenal success of the ECA. In 
2 years, it has helped Europe to build over- 
all industrial production up to 20 percent 
above prewar levels, to curb inflation, sta- 
bilize prices, restore agricultural production, 
increase dollar earnings and bring intra- 
European trade almost to prewar levels. 
Thus the Job of re-toring western Europe as 
a stable economic and political entity is well 
started. 
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Two provisions in the House version of 
the ECA measure deserve some scrutiny. 
The first proposes that $1,000,000,000 of the 
1951 aid be in American surplus farm: prod- 
ucts. This seems a plan of our agricultural 
politicians to dump on the Europeans a lot 
of farm products they may not want or need. 
Mr. Hoffman has said he would not want to 
be in “that kind of a strait-jacket” and his 
desires should be respected. The four major 
farm organizations have also opposed this 
amendment, pointing out wisely that it 
would only provide grist for Russian propa- 
ganda against the ECA. 

The second proposal restricts $600,000,000 
for financing of a European payments union. 
It says, in effect, that if the western Euro- 
pean countries can’t agree on such a union, 
then they will lose the $600,000,000. West- 
ern Europe needs such a union, in some 
form, as a major step toward unifying con- 
tinental economy. Mr. Hoffman and the ECA 
organization are working toward it. 

Their chances of success would seem bet- 
ter if they could depend on argument rather 
than clubbing tactics, even of a financial 
nature. 





The Role of Labor as Seen by Philip 
Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ident of the CIO, Mr. Philip Murray, has 
just given us the benefit of his views on 
the role of labor in the world today, its 
quest for peace and freedom and its con- 
tributions to economic progress. He sets 
forth some interesting observations and 
conclusions which should be helpful to- 
ward a better understanding of labor’s 
position and labor’s aim at the present 
time. 

Mr. Murray’s article, What Union La- 
bor Wants, appeared in the New Repub- 
lic, March 27, 1950, as part of a series 
which that publication is currently run- 
ning on certain aspects of western civili- 
zation at the halfway mark of the 
twentieth century. The article is as 
follows: 

Wuat UNIon Lasor WANTS 
(By Philip Murray) 

More than 200 reporters were in attend- 
ance at the convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in November 1949, 
and they telegraphed nearly a million words 
to their respective newspapers and maga- 
zines. Their presence, and the tremendous 
bulk of their journalistic endeavor, is proof— 
if proof is needed—of the widespread public 
interest in the policies and actions of organ- 
ized labor, the CIO in particular. 

In the press and on the radio the public 
is treated to a daily fare of speculation con- 
cerning both the short-term and long-range 
aims of our American trade unions. The 
attitude is expressed in the often voiced 
question: “What does labor really want?” 
The question carries with it a certain conno- 
tation of concern and alarm—as if to indi- 
cate that our unions and their leadership 
are hiding deep within their hearts a secret 
to which the public has no right of access. 
It is a question I have heard not only from 
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liberals who are warmly sympathetic to la- 
bor, but from conservatives who watch the 
"es of unionism with undisguised 


rtheless 


, that interest in labor’s goals 
pirations is natural, healthy, and 


r Rhea Dulles, in his excellent Labor 
1erica—-A History, gives us a constant 
that labor’s role in our society 
has been a matter of concern since the 
colonial period. While it may be no solace 
for workers encumbered with the restrictions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, there is room for 
gratitude for our progress since 1630, when 
the Massachusetts General Court set a wage 
ceiling of two shillings a day and proclaimed 
as law a measure ‘\roviding that “all work- 
men shall worke the whole day, alloweing 
convenient tyme for food and rest.” There 
is a marked similarity between the look- 
with-horror advertisements which McGraw- 
Hill and other corporations have directed 
at organized labor, and Alexander Hamilton’s 
complaint that incentives to engaze in man- 
ufacturing are impracticable in the face of 
“scarcity of hands, dearness of labor, want 
of capital.” 

Clearly, the issues that today embroil us 
in disputes between labor and industry, or 
that engage the Members of Congress in 
extended debate, have deep roots in the 
history of our country. The issues are 
neither novel nor superficial, They involve 
each and every one of us, since our society is 
more closely interdependent than at any 
time since the first colonists established their 
little communities and went to work to 
create a new life in a new land. 

The questions that were being put to the 
infant labor organizations of a century ago 
are still being asked to our unions today. 
And the answers, too, remain much the same, 
What labor really wants is to give its mem- 
bers, and the general public, a consistently 
risiz standard of living in a democratic 


society which will protect the rights of each 


citizen while making pocsible his maximum 
contribution to the general good. 
The history of labor in America—and 
ticularly the history of labor since the 
h of the CIO in 1935—offers ready proof 
ur unions have made 2 major contribu- 
the national well-being. I see no 
tion that labor’s role, or labor’s cone 
n to the general welfare, will di- 
in the decades ahead. 
» 1949 convention of the CIO was a step 
i ensuring the continuance of labor’s 
dedication to the development of 
mocratic society. The CIO, at that 
g in Cleveland, tock drastic and 
iry steps to eliminate Communist in- 
luence in the American labor movement, 
Ss nists, in the shorthand vocabu- 
1eir craft, have sought to picture 
prior to our 1949 convention, as a 
ildered gentleman at the crossroads, un- 
in whether to take the rocky road to 
unism or the more appealing path of 
Yet the CIO was never con- 
vith such a limited choice; never 
r a moment has the CIO been in doubt 
whether to maintain its independent status 
ade-union or to place itself under 
ninance of the Communist Party and 
mlin policy makers. Rather, the CIO 
1 with a condition that became more 
with the passing of each postwar year. 
ed the practical alternative of either 
no policy position on major issues, in 
placate the handful of Communist- 
d union officials, or to adopt policies 
we sincerely believed, only to have 
» of action sabotaged by this same 
ist group, , 
rt to the CIO convention at 
ommented that— 
program for American 
truction. Couched 
y, it invites de- 


me cartot¢ 
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feat for labor, rupture of our organizations, 
failure of attainment of even our most mod- 
est goals. * * * The program of the left 
wing would enslave us to the aims and aspi- 
rations of a party whose interests are not 
those of American labor but are directed to- 
ward the establishment of a retrogressive 
dictatorship in our life. * * * We are 
committed to broadening of our democratic 
structure, not to its destruction. We are 
committed to orderly and constructive prog- 
ress by labor in America; we are not and 
never will be committed to a policy that 
makes our movement the slave a dictatorial 
state apparatus.” 

That statement of position is in accord 
with the sentiments of millions of workers 
in this country who have read with increas- 
ing concern of the sacrifice of liberty and 
human dignity in the dictatorship nations 
or who, in the framework of their own ex- 
perience, have seen efforts to paralyze the 
effectiveness of their own union organiza- 
tions by cliques of financial totalitarians. 

By eliminating the practical influence of 
the totalitarians, the CIO is frecing itself of 
a cumbersome dead weight. Freed of in- 
ternal obstructionism based on adherence to 
a faulty ideology, the CIO has opened the 
way for accelerated organizational campaigns, 


for even stronger campaigns in behalf of civil” 


rights, and for a political-action program of 
expanding dimensions. Let no one doubt 
that in casting off the influence of Commu- 
nist puppets in a few unions, the CIO is 
destined to become more active and more 
successful in attaining its objectives. 

Nevertheless, there have been expressions 
of concern by some liberal newspapers and 
magazines lest the decisive series of actions 
which the CIO took to rid itself of Commu- 
nist obstructionism result in a diminution 
of labor’s militancy, its efforts to improve 
civil liberties, its basic devotion to the demo- 
cratic process. These are groundless fears, 
They spring, I think, from the erroneous be- 
lief that the Communists have a monopoly 
on the capacity to stir the heart or brain, or 
to activate the legs of the picket or the finger 
of the doorbell ringer. The Communists have 
energy, but they have no monopoly on energy. 
That was proved during the 1948 elections, 
The so-called left wing was completely en- 
ergized over the candidacy of Henry 
Wallace—but millions of union members in 
both the CiO and AFL paid little attention to 
the misguided fanaticism of the Wallaceites. 

In 1946, to cite another example, Commu- 
nist groups in some of the northern cities 
energetically passed resolutions and staged 
parades against discrimination in Dixie at 
the time the CIO was launching its south- 
ern organizing drive—but it was a group of 
loyal, democratically minded CIO workers 
who were—and still are—carrying on the 
long, hard, often dangerous job of bringing 
unionism and attendant civil liberties to 
backward industrial areas of the Southern 
States. 

A second overdrawn conclusion has been 
made since our convention: that in removing 
Communist influence, the CIO is acting to 
silence all internal diilerences of opinion, 
That is a most unlikely possibility. An or- 
ganization whose leadership embraces such 
diverse personalities as Joe Curran, Jim 
Carey, Walter Reuther, Jack Potofsky—to 
name a very few of my associates—faces no 
foresceable danger of hardening of its cere- 
bral arteries. No organization the size of the 
CIO could try for long to smother the think- 
ing of its constituents without complete 
paralysis and disintegration. 

What the responsible CIO leaders have 
objected to during these past few years is 
not the statement of diverse or unpopular 
ideas, but the all-or-nothing series of de- 
mands through which a small minority of 
party liners sought to hamstring a great or- 
ganization and render it impotent and in- 
effectual in relation to some of the great 


.to the 
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issues of our day—the European recovery 
program, the 1948 election, the achievement 
of a Fair Deal legislative program. ’ 

The CIO has put its own house in orge, 
through the,actions of its 1949 convent, . 
It is ready now, in a more effective way thay 
at any other time in the recent past, t, 
devote itself to the important problems tha: 
we as Americans and as workers must face. 

What, then, is labor’s program in terms o; 
economic advancement, legislative acti 
and political action? Obviously, millions o; 
workers and their families are intereste, 
in improving their standard of living, o; 
achieving security—not only from une. 
ployment, but from the crisis of illness anq 
accident and from the financial burdens that 
so tragically haunt the lives of millions of ou 
older citizens. They are insisting upon q 
strengthened structure of civil rights anq 
democratic liberties. They seek the abun- 
dant life which America can produce for all of 
us, and they are determined to use their 
unions and their Government to achieve it, 
They want an intelligent, constructive milj. 
tance from their union; they want a goy- 
ernment devoted wholeheartedly to a Pair 
Deal program that will act in the genera] 
public welfare; and they are interested in 
the creation of political-action mechanisms 
which will insure the election of legislatiy 
bodies capable of overcoming the stand-; 
complexes of entrenched minorities. 

There is, in truth, nothing new about such 
a program. The same plan was in the minds 
of the people in the early years of our Repub- 
lic, when they insisted upon the inclusion of 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. It is 
a program of liberalism and instinctive de- 
sire for economic progress which has been 
handed down from one American generatior 
next. Our problem, in a world « 
breath-taking scientific progress and life- 
taking dictatorship, is to shape that pr 
gram into practical form for application ‘ 
the needs of our citizens today. 

Freedom and liberty are not abstractions 
to the man whose right to picket has been 
abridged by a Taft-Hartley injunction 
whose right of assembly and speech has bee 
repealed by the owner of a factory-control 
southern village. 

To workers and their unions, whose legiti 
mate struggles have constantly met with! 
pression and hostility from employers and 
sections of the governmental structure, civil 
liberties are an immediate and pragmat 
problem. Having seen the practical efls 
of the deprivation of those basic rights, they 
have little use for the highly theoret 
“viewing with alarm” that emanates Ir 
corporation front offices and from cor} 
tion front organizations. American work 
will pay scant attention to the views of ¢ 
nomic reactionaries who hold that our labor 
organizations or our Government cannot em- 
bark on economic or welfare programs be- 
cause such a course of action does not 
with the writings of eighteenth-century Brit- 
ish theorists. A union member requires 
unusual economic insight to realize that 
$20,000,000,000 in corporation profits con 
tutes a shameless maladjustment in | 
economy. They know that mass unem 
nent is a needless waste of human res 
and economic strength. The benefits 
TVA or the merits of eliminating sw 
conditions can be appreciated with 
Ph. D. in ecohomics. 

There exists in our country a vast ba 
of unfinished legislative business. It 
spelled out both in President Truman's Fall 
Deal program and in the legislative program 
of organized labor. Indeed, cur own C10 
program lists 26 major points on which action 
is necessary and desirable as soon as pt 
Since 1938 Congress has taken a leave of ab- 
sence from socisl-welfare legislation. Per- 
haps, although it is by no means certain, the 
lapse was excusable during the war years. 
The fact remains that action is now long 
overdue, 








We ust get ahead with the legislative 
















































‘ The atrocious Taft-Hartley Act must 
ne repealed. The minimum-wage law, 
, improved in 1949, still needs con- 

e broadening of its coverage. There 


no further delay in modernizing our 
ocial-security law; in getting = 

x on great public-power projects in th 
river valleys; in providing real penbaekicn 
acainst unt mployment; in removing from our 
the loopholes which big business 
for a horde of nefarious fiscal prac- 
ces; f utting sharper teeth into our anti- 
m ly statutes. 
: ( neress must soon come to grips with the 
ve and not particularly effective 
sthod by which the average American re- 
ceives medical care. It must have the cour- 
and the imagination to realize that our 

yhts need strengthening. 

is no need to enumerate each item 











on the list of unfinished legislative busi- 
ness, The demand for enactment of this 
program lies in the hearts of our people— 
\ 1d without the labor movement— 
and they have made clear their sentiments 


: 7] 
he pols. 


Labor program promises no blueprint for 
utopia, and accordingly it is subject to criti- 
cism by the utopians. We in the labor 
t are constantly being asked to ap- 
praise and endorse schemes that are guar- 
anteed to end all human woes, or to provide 
answers to some of our outstanding 
Many of the proposals that come 
have merit; many of them could be 
uccessfully managed if the American labor 
ment had even a small fraction of the 
fi 1 resources of the great corpora 
and almost all of them are offered in good 


movemen 
yvELueCs 








tions; 








f by their proponents. But practical 
consid ons rule out most of these pro- 
pos And American workers do not want 


ns to leap into the unknown with 
that may sacrifice the solid gains 

» past in the quest for future successes 
» Fair Deal program enunciated by Pres- 
Truman in his 1949 state of the 
Union me ge and the legislative programs 
ted by organized labor in recent years 

it the way toward attainable objectives. 

y are solidly based on our legislative his- 
during both the Roosevelt and Truman 





iministrations, and their enactment would 
I e a definite strengthening of our 
I 1 levels of economic stability, civil 


d social welfare. 

ption of such a program—and I 
nt that it will be enacted within 
sable future—will solidify our Gov- 
determination to provide at least 

im protection for the needs of our 

To many critics of forward-looking 
tal policies, the concept of the 

W re ite’’—in fact, even the most pri- 

nents of President Roosevelt’s New 
appeared as a form of dictatorial 

that would force every section of 

population, organized labor included, to 

the whim of an all-powerful gov- 

But American workers have too 

h in the validity of their demo- 

Cratle institutions to accept uncritically any 
t of horror propaganda. 

‘evertheless, the expansion of governmen- 
livity into many new fields will require, 
€ part of organized labor, a continuous 

ion of its own functions, and of 

; with government. There was a 

n leaders of labor opposed any gov- 
move toward social insurance as a 

the effective operation of labor 

That attitude, though admittedly 
ehted, had an understandable back- 

1 in the type of government that we 

{ during most of the first three dec- 

his century. Today, we can vis- 
broader areas of cooperation be- 
labor movement and the Federal 





favorable the administration we 
ington or in the State cap- 
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itals, labor has no intention of surrendering 
its functions to Government. Nor does or- 
ganized labor in this country intend to 
become a mechanism of Government by 
yielding its power to make decisions or pol- 
icy to the State machinery. Looking about 
our world today, we are more than ever con- 
vinced of the correctness of our oe 
policy of labor independence. 7 e Eurcpear 

labor movements are, of course, acting w thin 
the framework of their own tradit ions, and 
they are well serving the demenvatie needs 
of their own people. But our own labor tra- 
dition, which increasingly recognizes the 








need for effective political action, gives full 
value to the pioneering experimentation of 
the collective-bargaining process. I visual- 


ize organized labor as a great stimulant to 
governmental action, and in carrying out this 
process we help to retain the self-reliance 
of our people. 

Thus, it seems clear to me that labor’s 
economic activity has been primarily re- 
sponsible for the recent increase in the 
Federal minimum wage. That legislative 
improvement was attributable directly to 
the wage increases that labor has won 
through the collective-barg a process. 
Proposals ‘ the modernization of the so- 
cial-security structure aataiend for years 
until organized labor, in the course of nego- 
tiations with industry, began to emphasize 
its demands for contractual security pro- 
visions. In both these cases, the efforts of 
an independent labor movement provide ef- 
fective, if indirect, stimulus to legislative 
action. I want to see organized labor in 
America keep this leverage 

Labor, it is obvious, can contribute most 
effectively to the welfare of its own mem- 
bership and of the general public by acting 
in concert with an administration of liberal 
political attitudes. The Taft-Hartley Act 
confirmed a lesson that we in the CIO had 
realized many years before—that labor can- 
not concentrate its attention on collective- 

















bargaining problems without regard to the 
rules under which collective bargaining 
functions. Taft-Hartley was the final proof 


that labor must, 
take an active part in the political 
process. Our political successes have been 
considerable during the last decade an 
feel confident that labor’s political action is 
our best guaranty of continued liberal gov- 
ernment. 

Labor has helped me two-party 
which for a time had lest much of its mean- 
ing, by giving such concentrated attention 
to issues as to force most officeholders and 
candidates to declare their positions in terms 
of liberalism or conservatism. In the North 
that process is far along; in the South, it 
still lags. But the steady union organiza- 





if only f 


system, 





tional progress in the Southern S s will 
certainly produce a change, over the long 


run, in the attitudes of the men and women 
who serve in Southern legislatures and con- 
gressional delegations. .e 

As labor’s political influence grows, and 
the political parties respond to e S) 
of the people’s will, the clamor 
party is almost certain to diminish. ¢ 
the people cannot beat a reactionary candi- 
date with one liberal opponent, I am not 
sanguine about their ability to d 
action with a divided opposition. 
those sections of the South where 
saddied with the equivalent of I J 
rule, we must look not toward a third party 
but toward a second one. A militant 
gram, such as the Democratic Party : 
in 1948, and a slate of candidates p! 
its enactment are our best guaranty of legis- 
lative With labor more p 
conscious than ever before, it is difficult to 
visualize the surrender of both major parties 
to the outright control of reactionary in- 
dustrial and financial interests; and it is only 
in such an event that a third party could 
win public acceptance, 














srogress. 
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With labor at the crest of power and in- 
fluence—and responsibility—in acaatens the 
way is open for long-range programs of social 
and economic reform. I have already men- 
tioned | the social-welfare program which 
labor regards as desirable and necessary. 
We must also come to grips with the problem 
of monopoly control of our Nation’s industry 
and natural resources. The staggering ac- 
cumulation of a power accruing to 
the great corporations in recent years 
threatens a rious lack of balance in our 
catia life 1¢ Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reports that in 13 major industries, 
three or fewer corporations maintain more 
than 60-percent control; three steel corpora- 
tions own 49.2 percent of that industry’s net 
capital assets and 58.9 percent of its 
ingot tapacity. Government statistics show 
that the rich are expanding their control 
over our national wealth and savings while 
mililons of families live at submarginal 
levels. 

More effective checks and 
the distribution of wealth and economic 
power are in order, both for our own domestic 
welfare and for the preservation and 
strengthening of America’s democratic in- 
fluence throughout the world. Tremendous 
masses of privately controlled financial 
power can rock our Nation—and in fact our 
world—as effectively as a cannon r 
loose in a ship’s hold. Unsocial investments, 
at home or overseas, can create stresses and 
tensions from which all of us will suffer. I 
believe firmly in free enterprise, but I also 
am firmly ¢ convinced that the business com- 
munity has no license to act without respon- 
sibility for the public welfare. 

These are problems of great 
but they will certainly 
framework of our cap 
Nation. During a lifetime devoted to 
labor movement, I have witnessed adva 
in the status of our workers and of the en- 
tire population which exceed the most op- 
timistic forecasts of my youth. During these 
decades our social and economic institution 
have become more a , but we 
progressed steadfastly toward 
which is the aim of ail men 
good will. The intelligence, common sense 
and courage of the American people have 
carried them through two wars and a serie 
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1s 
have 
the better life 
and women of 


economic crises. Today, as we stand at the 
threshold of the atomic, electronic era, I re- 
main optimistic that the qualities which 





have inspired labor and the Nation in the 
past will enable us to continue a role of 
world leadership in humanity’s quest for 
peace, freedom and econ progress. 











Hon. James A. Farley 
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HON. L. CARY CLERESTE 





NTATIVES 
Tuesday, 28, 1950 
Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 


March 


unanimous consent, I include i 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“The een 1g Boom,” which appeared in 
Newsday, Hempstead, N. Y., on February 
23, 1950, ond an editorial entitled “It 
Looks Like Farley,” which appeared in 
the Rive rh ead Nei w York County Review, 
March 2, 1950. 

My good friend, Jim Farley, has been 
one of the most outstanding members of 
the Democratic Party of th 
Nation. He has always been a fri 
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Queens County, and, more particularly, 
a friend of the Democrats. 
[From Newsday, Hempstead, N. Y., of Feb. 23, 
1950] 
THE BREWING Boom 

Particularly in Queens County and in up- 
state rural districts, a boom has begun to 
have former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley nominated as Democratic candidate 
for Governor of New York in the election 
next fall. The trend was first noticed when 
Farley got a rip-snorting warm reception 
from 2,400 party leaders at a dinner in New 
York last month. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., was set to star that evening, but his star 
Genial Jim was the man most 


The Farley-for-governor boom makes sense. 
Iere is a straight party man for the Demo- 
s to promote, a superlative politician, an 
experienced administrator. Hopeful Junior 
has still to win his spurs. But Farley manip- 
ulated the first two of Pop Roosevelt’s Presi- 
dential nominations and deserves more of 
the high-riding Democrats than a testimo- 
I 
r 





1 
1ial vote of gratitude. He would probably 
ate White House backing if he chose to run, 

r he supported Truman in 1948 when les- 
ser New York Democrats had filed. 

When Republican county chairmen meet 
in Albany next week they will be trying to 
figure out what Governor Dewey intends to 
do. If he chooses to run again, a Dewey- 
Farley race would be an interesting spec- 
tacle, one FDR, Sr., hoped to see in 1938, 
Whichever won, the State would be in safe 
hands for another gubernatorial term. 

A master of politics, Farley is straightfor- 
ward in telling the public how politics oper- 
ates. “I am perfectly conscious,” he once 
wrote, “that when political organizations be- 
gin thinking about jobs and nothing else, 
when they forget that the public business 
should come first, they have begun their own 
death chant without realizing it. * * ® 
The protest of the public is the best way to 
discipline an organization against that sort 
of thing.” 

Come to think of it, Jim Farley is one of 
our favorite Democrats. We hope the Demo- 
cratic leaders have the good sense to tap him 
for that nomination. This third man in cur- 
rent talkfest looms big. 


[From the Riverhead (N. Y.) County Review 
of March 2, 1950] 


Ir Looks LIKE FARLEY 


Although the gubernatorial campaign of 
950 is still a long ways off, it now looks as 
though James A. Farley sentiment is daily 
growing and as though nothing but a sharp 
reversal of Democratic opinion or Mr. Far- 
ley’s personal refusal to run can head off his 
nomination as the Democratic candidate. 
The wind is blowing so definitely in Mr. Far- 
ley’s direction, in fact, that Leo Egan, emi- 
nent political writer of the New York Times, 
dwelt upon the subject at considerable length 
in a recent issue of the Times. 

This is gratifying to the County Review, for 


if it cannot be credited with launching the 
present Farley drive, it must, at least, be 
« lited with being the first newspaper to go 
all-out in advocacy of his candidacy. In a 
first-page editorial of its issue of January 
12, it came out unreservedly for the “Genial 
Jim,” and gave its reasons for doing so, The 
response to that editorial has been pro- 


nounced and it has convinced us that count- 
less New York State citizens were only wait- 
ing for someone to say what the County Re- 
view said. 

If the subject has to be discussed on a 
purely political basis, it is our opinion that 
Mr. Farley, if picked as the Democratic can- 
didate, would have more than a reasonable 
chance of victory at the polls. Our advocacy 
of him, however, is not based on his strength 
as a vote getter. We base it on more practical 
grounds, 





Every taxpayer in the country must know 
by this time that indiscriminate spending is 
becoming the fixed rule of government. 
Those who by virtue of their position can 
reach into the public purse do so without 
reserve, always consoling themselves by the 
thought that “there is more where that comes 
from.” Now and then, we discover some of 
the unwarranted leaks which prove costly to 
us, but not yet have we learned how much 
of our money is going down the drain with- 
out rhyme or reason. 

One reason why this is so is that we feel 
politicians alone are to be trusted with our 
affairs. We get the politicians regularly but 
we seldom get real statesmanship and it is 
even rarer that we get good business man- 
agement. We will never get away from this 
sort of thing until we start electing business- 
men who will run our business as they would 
run their own business and who will spend 
our money with some such consideration as 
they would their own. “That is purely ele- 
mentary,” as Sherlock Holmes used to say to 
his friend, Dr. Watson. 

Mr. Farley is a good businessman. He has 
proved that in some fairly big-sized jobs. 
If sent to Albany, it is certain that he would 
put the State’s business on a solid, sane 
business foundation and teach those under 
him that the taxpayers’ money is to be re- 
spected. Jim might not discuss money mat- 
ters in such flamboyant phraseology as we 
often have handed out to us, but he can be 
counted upon to apply the rules of simple 
arithmetic and to reach the proper conclu- 
sion through the process of sane reasoning. 
Jim has a goodly amount of that good, old- 
fashioned gumption which has pretty much 
gone into the discard in recent years but 
which is just as valuable today as it ever was. 

Jim Farley would make a good governor. 
He would cut red tape of the fantastic order 
down to a minimum. He would face any 
issue and face it speedily—with fewer round- 
table discussions and less time lost in squab- 
bling over irrelevant phrases of the question. 

As we said in our editorial January 12, Far- 
ley is our man. We think, after giving due 
thought to the matter, that the average man 
will make up his mind that Farley is also his 
man. 





This Is Your Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include tHe following article by 
Louis Bromfield: 


Tuts Is Your CouNtTRY 
(By Louis Bromfield) 


Watching the country, it seems to me that 
the chances favoring the Republican Party 
are increasing apace, indeed more rapidly 
than the Republicans are taking advantage 
of the situation. Issue after issue is being 
made for them by the assertions and actions 
of the Truman-Boyle Democratic machine, 
while the Republican general staff and the 
congressional leaders in Washington go off 
into vague and grandiose statements of 
policy or on investigations of this or that 
which may or may not produce pay dirt and 
all too frequently backfire. Unless the Re- 
publicans can uncover some really serious 
cases of spying and Soviet sympathy, they 
are wasting time from a political point of 
view. 

The Hiss case and the Coplon case both 
proved how much treachery was going on 





inside our Government during the long years 
of a Democratic administration and thei; 
exposures were immensely valuable to the 
Nation as a whole. 

They also make excellent political capita 
especially, insofar as both trials revealed the 
indifference and carelessness of a desperate 
situation which President Truman airily re 
ferred to as “a red herring.” 

There was plenty of evidence as well that 
there were efforts made from within the 
administration to block or at least confyse 
the issues. 

But the Communists as a whole have never 
been held in such contempt and their stock 
has never been so low as at the present time, 
They are only secondarily an issue. 

The issues which can win the vote of the 
majority of honest American citizens aye 
lower taxes, more jobs, lower living costs, ang 
the cleaning up and reorganization of oy 
Federal Government upon some plan which 
makes sense. Every day from farm-subsidy 
programs to the administration of veterans: 
funds, the issue becomes more obvious, 


BECOMING A TIRED PEOPLE 


The American people (the most vigorous 
people in the world) are becoming a tired 
people. They are living in a distracting and 
worried world, bad enough in itself, but 
the Truman administration brings them no 
confidence or relief from anxiety. 

It merely operates from day to day on 4 
crisis basis, constantly accentuating and 
playing for political advantage on all the 
fears already harassing the American people. 

It harps upon the declining income of the 
farmer, upon the increasing unemployment, 
upon the impossibility of coming to any 
terms with Russia, upon the desperate need 
for a state-managed security in which the 
Government takes your money, spends it for 
you and adds to the expense many times 
through the burden of bureaucratic adminis- 
tration. 

In no case whatever does the administra- 
tion attempt to encourage or strengthen the 
natural optimism and vitality of the Ameri- 
can people and their confidence in them- 
selves and their system. It merely tries to 
sell the socialistic state so that no one need 
ever worry, or, presumably in the end, even 
work. 

Meanwhile, every workingman labors ap- 
proximately 47 days for the Governmen 
every skilled workman works approximately 
67 days. Professional people and people in 
small businesses work as much as 3 or 4 
months a year for the Government. 

Some of our ablest citizens, the ones whose 
brains «nd energy largely provide prosperity 
and jobs for the rest of us, work sometimes 
as much as 7 and 8 months a year merely 
to sustain in part a vast and increasing bu- 
reaucracy which constantly becomes more 
burdensome and expensive and constantly 
muddles up the biggest and worst-run busi- 
ness in the world—the United States Gov- 
ernment. 











HARP ON MORE TAXES 


In the face of this, Mr. Truman and his 
machine keep repeating that we must have 
higher taxes, that it is impossible to make 
any cuts in expenditure. 

He keeps repeating with the silly air of 


can be made,” and when perfectly obvious 
cuts are proposed by the Hoover Commission 
or by other men of unqualified ability i 
integrity, he and his friends pretend that 
they did not hear and go on increasing ' 
number of Government employees for 
you and I have to pay more taxes every | 
It is like the caginess of Secretary Br 
in refusing ever to give any estimated ! 
of the billions which his solve-all farm | 
would cost the average citizen in added taxes. 
The Republicans might add that when you 
build a house you pay about 600 different 
taxes, that every time you take a ride in J 
car, you pay about one-fourth of the 














nt in gasoline taxes, that you could 
4 tl at train trip or afford to send that 
om Government were not taking a 
» in taxes which just makes the differ- 
' you could afford to go to the 
ay or the movies more often if the Gov- 
ent did not take 20 percent of what you 
irectly out of your pocket in addition 
fat income -tax 
e Republicans might also add that all of 
i kes your dollar buy less each year and 
value of your Government bonds 
ne sharply while, in time of 
y, Mr. Truman cannot balance his 
and ants constantly to borrow 

or increase taxes. 

Republicans mis ht ask “What hap- 
we hit hard times?” The Republi- 
it sug rest a xX sod long look at 
‘re panacea plans are already in 











great 








man in the street 

I nd the Democrats have no 

whatever against them. They only 

We need more taxes and more money to 

bt ureauct rats to make life more 

{ for you.” I suspect that after 20 

f it, government by crisis and impro- 

; beginning to wear thin with the 

American people, They'd like to see 
ble action, 


re issues every 





Government Gets Bigger, but Politics 
Keeps Up 


<TENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 

consent I include in the 

EcorRD an editorial from the March 2; 
le of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Since it pertains to the appropriations 
n to be considered, I am sure it 
| be of value to all Members. 


nimous 





GOVERNMENT GETS BIGGER, BUT POLITICS 
Kreps UP 
The ¢ tant efforts of Congress to cope 


th problems of Government in a world of 

lications has brought forth a new 

cle. It may be a sign of the times that 

beginning to set in the human mind a 

confusion. The appropriations bill 

proved by the House committee wraps 
everything up in one massive pack- 

nd $29,000,000,9C0. 

there was a sheaf of separate 

the departments, leading to inter- 

ble debates, log-rolling, and ragged, 


ne adjustments. The new way 
efficient, though one can hardly help 
v far streamlining and obstacle- 


can go as a general proposition. 
s reflection one may turn to the 
For all that it cuts a billion and 
fall dollars from the President's budget re- 
ests, 1t is still the administration bill in 
d purposes. It will still be the 
itt acks on the floors of Con 
ins Oiling up their larynxes to 
tever. virtue comes from economy 

s in an election year. 

Democrat regulars have pretty well 
the bill against radical operations. 
> applied the cuts in the commit- 
as if to get the jump on the 
They take their stand on the 
that they have done their best 
the world goes today, anything 
d be dangerous. Members of the 





gress, 
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opposition freely admit they will have plenty 
to say on tHat point. 

You can just bet your life they will, and 
many a Democrat besides. They will be out 
in the open then, for all to hear. Sweet 
are the uses of economy, as a catchword as 
well as an intrinsic virtue. The Members 
with fire in their eyes insist that $1,500,000,- 
C000 isn’t nearly enough to cut, and that they 
will fight to lop off $3,000,000,000 more, if it 
takes them right down to election da} 

The amount is incidental, but the idea is 
the best in the world. We only wish we 

could resist the temptation to point out the 

catches in it. One of them is that this is 
1950, when everybody in the House and one- 
third of the Senators will be running for 
reelection. It is never too soon for a can- 
didate to start building a record to which to 
point with pride on the hustings. But he 
probably knows the score—let’s say, last 
year’s score. There was the same cry, bi- 
partisan and furious. There was the prom- 
ise to lay a meat ax to the budget. And 
there was, in the end, actually more money 
appropriated than even Mr. Truman had 
asked for. 

The average economy shouter knows that 
the difficulty of saying no to appropriations 
is even greater in election year than ever. 
Let’s take, for example, the announced plan 
of the committee members to cut the re- 
quest of $834,000,000 for river-harbor-flood- 
control work down to $675,000,000. This is 
the local project, like floodwalls here and up 
and down the Ohio. Last year a diligent ef- 
fort was made by honest economizers to cut 
this item from $751,000,000 to $450,000,0( 
As it came out of the works at last, it 
even bigger than it had started. 
bcdy was running in 1949. 

To be sure, the main consideration is far 
more serious than this one of the pork-barrel 
bill. It touches on the situation in the 
world, and the enormous obligations thrust 
upon America. But for this, there would be 
no debate at all about the need of economy, 
about the utter folly of running Govern- 
ment deficits in times of the highest 
perity. As it is, the principal wish of the 
American citizen is that when and if the cut- 
ting is done—and we don’t doubt there are 
plenty of spots for it—it will be done with 
discrimination and with an eye on the facts 
of global life. 
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Statement Supporting the Habana Charter 
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EXTEN 


OF CATADI 
vv 


OF 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following statement: 
STATEMENT SUPPORTING THE HABANA CHARTER 

Manufacturers of medicinal products have 
a large stake in the maintenance of a high 
level of export trade. “hey have a direct 
interest, therefore, in any practical program 
for eliminating the multitude of restrictive 
controls and barriers that restrain profitable 
trade, or make it burdensomely complic: ated, 
in many parts of the world. The Habana 
Charter provides such a program and also the 
means of carrying it out through the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. It is impor- 
tant to this industry, therefore, that Con- 
gress approve House Joint Resolution 236 
and thereby enable the United States to give 
its full and active support to the ITO. 

The export of drugs and pharmaceutical 
products has grown phenomenally since the 
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such expan- 
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war; few industries have shown 


sion. Whereas the normal prewar exports of 
the industry were only about 218,00 000 an- 
nually, today exports average $200,0C0,0C0. 


The exports of Eli Lilly & Co. have increased 
five times, thus contributing to the con- 
tinuous high level of employment in Indian- 
apolis and to the well-being of not only our 
employees but also the many professional 
people and tradesmen who furnish them 
with goods and services. All of them have a 


direct ‘stake in the continuance of our ex- 





arirets 
Pp riets. 


Vv or t ad 

Because of the fact that the need for drugs 
is sufficiently great that even countries w itl h 
a meager supply of dollars give drugs a hig 
priority in allocating their foreign exchange 
drug exports have held up vell while Ameri- 

1 exports in gencral have declined 
siderably in the last 6 months. The rela- 
tively favored position of our industry, hov 
ever, does not ‘bling us to the fact that the 
welfare of United States exports as a whole is 
of real concern to us. The same factors that 
would expand world trade in general will 
help sustain our exports and the factors now 
restricting foreign trade are a threat to our 
own trade. 

Exporters are increasingly di 















stressed by the 


malignant growth of barriers and controls 
imposed on international trade since the 
war. = not checked these barriers will 


eventually force trade to such low levels that 
our own domestic prosperity will be ad- 
versely affected. Further loss of exports may 
well be accompanied by unemployment in 
important sectors of our economy and by the 
retrenchment of formerly profitable a nd tax- 
paying industries. As foreign aid under th 

ERP is reduced and eventually eitenine ted 
in 1952, the present downward trend in ex- 
ports could snowball with disastrous results 
unless some active measures are taken to 
restore the fabric of world trade. Other 
countries need our export products and we 
need their business if we want to retain our 
economic health. The important thing is 
to provide a means for them to pay for our 





goods. This can only be done by increas- 
ing world trace and, more specifically, b' 











stimulating multilateral trade. 

I am in fav the Int :tional T 
Organization | use it is the best available 
means for attacking existing trade barriers 
and controls that prevent restoration of 


anultiiateras | trade. It is important that the 
Habana Charter obtained the agreement of 


54 nations; with jut an agreement of such 
scope there is no prac tical poss rr of deal- 
ing with the problem. It is mportal 


that the charter covers the entire range of 
trade barriers, from import quo as to car- 
tels. It is important that these restrictions 
are dealt with in detail and cover the inter- 
ests of all inc ries engaged in trade. For 
example, my industry is benefited by the re- 
quirement (art. 45 (a) (ii) and (iii)) that 
countries cannot use import restrictions 
under the guise of health regulations with- 
cut showing legitimate cause. If this is 
lone today we wane no recourse. With the 








ITO we shall be able to register effective 
complaints and have our Government fol- 
low it with action if necessary. 


Without such detail the cl 
loose and meaningless. It 





tant that the ITO would pro : 
of detailed information on existing and 
projected trade restric tatis- 
tics. Finally, it mech- 
anism would be would 
permit trace di I e- 





fully. 

I am 
sharp criticisms of 
Some of these criticisms have a certain 
amount of justification. Certainly the 
charter does not constitute an ideal docu- 


aware that there have been some¢ 


the ITO. 


the charter for 


ment from an American point of view. 
However, by the same token, it does not 
constitute an ideal document from the point 
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of view of many other counfries which dif- 
fer considerably from us in economic con- 
dition and thinking. To anyone who has a 
real stake in foreign trade, however, criti- 
cisms of the present charter must be ex- 
amined in a practical light. Do the critics 
have anything better to offer? To the best 
of my observation, the answer is no. In 
fact, I have yet to hear one constructive sug- 
gestion on the part of opponents to the ITO. 
The interests of the United States and 
American foreign trade are not served by 
abstract debate which leads to no construc- 
tive results. We must deal in realities. We 
badly need an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, and only one practical charter for such 
an organization exists. We should approve 
it without delay if we hope to advance 
American interests in foreign trade. 
ForrEST TEEL, 
President, Eli Lilly International Corp. 





General Eisenhower Voices Warning 
Against Further Disarmament by This 
Country in Face of International Situ- 
ation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a warning 
which is voiced by a person of preemi- 
nent qualifications to speak is one which 
should not be ignored and should be 
heeded as an expression of utmost au- 
thority. 

General Eisenhower has_ recently 
voiced the grave warning to our country 
against the eventuality that we may fail 
to maintain our defense establishment 
at the level of security and in this con- 
nection I desire to have included with 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD two editorials in comment on Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s recent statement 
which have appeared in the Nashville 
Tennessean, of March 24, last, and the 
Nashville Banner, of the same date: 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of March 
24, 1950} 
We CANn’tT AFForRD WEAKNESS 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's warning that 
this country cannot go further in reducing its 
armed strength without the gravest kind of 
danger is justified by his accompanying state- 
ment that when even one power “builds and 
maintains a military machine beyond recog- 
nized needs of reasonable security, a war of 
aggression remains a constant threat to 
peaceful nations.” 

Although the former commander in chief 
of the Allies in Europe is a military man, he 
is not an advocate of militaristic diplomacy, 
On the contrary, he is one of the most effec- 
tive spokesmen for peaceful understanding 
among nations. 

We accept as genuine his concern lest the 
United States, having hastily demobilized 
most of its strength at the war’s end, should 
reduce its armed strength to a point that 
would invite attack. He was one of the en- 
gineers of the current military program and 
he is alarmed lest economies guide the de- 
fense organization below the danger point. 

It is an American ambition to lead the 
way to peace, but in seeking the goal it is 


necessary to keep in mind General Eisen- 
hower's declaration that “America can do 
nothing unless she is strong.” 





[From the Nashville Banner of March 24, 
1950] 
EISENHOWER Says “Don’t DisaRM” 

General Eisenhower's warning against dis- 
armament in the face of a Soviet threat 
which no intelligent nation can ignore, is the 
word of a man who knows the score. He 
speaks from no impulse of hysteria, and 
from no position of one who is uninformed. 

As soldier and citizen, his opinion carries 
weight, and the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee properly has called him for an outline 
of his views—bearing as they do on security 
matters now before it. 

To a great extent, America has disarmed. 
It has dismantled much of the defense ma- 
chinery, has put much of its fleet in moth- 
balls, disposed one way or another of much 
air strength, allowed supercarrier construc- 
tion to be canceled, et cetera. The battle 
of the Pentagon was allowed to jeopardize 
the Navy. Now a program of heavier spend- 
ing is being undertaken to make some 
repairs. 

Of late, the State Department has stressed 
that the only persuasive influence which the 
Communists understand and respect is force, 
which is another way of saying that physical 
weakness invites attack; also that where this 
enemy is concerned, the convincing argu- 
ment is superior strength. In the face of 
that fact, it is no time to be frittering away 
our substance, or demobilizing might. 

As General Eisenhower observes, Russia 
knows the disarmament status and capital- 
izes on it. Nothing less than physical 
strength will deter Moscow, or compel her 
to come to taw on policies which could con- 
vert the cold war to a hot war. 

Congress needs all the light it can get on 
the matters before it, having to do with 
the initial steps of preparedness, and Eisen- 
hower can furnish some light. He isn’t an 
amateur in the business of national defense. 
He isn’t a warmonger. He is a soldier and 
citizen concerned for the security of the 
United States of America. 

Verifying his statement, it certainly isn't 
a time to disarm when a hostile power is 
arming to its utmost with the precise ob- 
jective of conquering by war if need be. 





Partition of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the act of the English Parlia- 
ment in detaching by its legislation six 
Counties of Ireland on the ground that 
they are pro-British has no more founda- 
tion in law or common sense than would 
be the act of the English Parliament in 
detaching the six States of the so-called 
New England States of the United States 
on the ground that they are pro-British. 

In the ECA legislation the United 
States is providing huge sums with a 
view to breaking down customs and 
monetary barriers between the nations of 
western Europe and in the same bill we 
are providing funds to England whereby 
directly or indirectly England is enabled 
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to maintain an artificial, unnecessary 
and expensive customs barrier separa. 
ing six Counties of Ireland from the re 
of the Nation. 

Ireland is our oldest friend. Irelang 
was our friend when England was oy; 
enemy. Our voice is raised loud in pro. 
claiming that we are interested in free. 
dom and justice all over the world anj 





in raising economic standards all oye 


the world; and that we must be 50 jp. 
terested in order to frustrate world-wide 
communism, Ireland has not threatene; 


to go Communist and participates py; 


meagerly in Marshall plan aid. What she 
does ask us is that the United States 


her friend, do not participate directly o; 


indirectly in imposing on her the yoke of 
partition. 





An Appeal for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, 


under 


leave to extend my remarks, I offer {o 
printing in the Recorp a letter received 
from Mr. Robert Gemmer, a minister o! 
the gospel residing in my district. This 


letter was written to me after he ha 
visited Hiroshima, and incorporated in 
is a letter from the orphans of Hiroshima 


appealing to the leaders of the world not 


to make of it another Hiroshima. 
I realize that the accomplishment 


‘ 


an answer to their prayer is not so simple 
as these children might suppose, but the 


goal to be attained thereby is so preciou 
that no effort should be spared in ou 
endeavors to attain it. 

The following is the English translatior 
given us of the original text which was wri! 
ten in Japanese by the senior high girls 
Hiroshima. The letter was sent 


5 


, 


to Presi- 


dent Truman, Premier Stalin, and the United 


Nations. 


Each of the 600 girls in the school 


signed the letters personally as well as 4 


fourth copy they planned to send to Indi 
asking her to use India’s influence as a neu 


tral nation to bring the major powers to- 


gether. 





some world leader. 

No adult or teacher met with the student 
Classes waited. They took seriously 
challenge to translate their prayers for pea 
into work for peace. Some of the g 
us about their meeting later: 


“We decided to pray, and as we prayec 


something wonderful happened. We rea 
felt God was helping us. 


prayed. We didn’t want anyone else to ha\ 
the experience we had. 
“On the World Day of Prayer we bring ¢ 


Each of the girls and the 850 junior 
high girls also decided to write personal. 


TiS VOlu 


1 


All the girls whose 
parents had died in the bomb stood and 


GQ 


mind the horrible experience at the um 


+?) 


of the atomic bomb, and we feel deeply ' 
urgent need of a world peace for the sa 
of the welfare of all people. 


“That day on which our dear fathers 


mothers, brothers, and sisters, and frien 
were taken from us. On that day tens 
thousands of people in Hiroshima lost th” 


© 


lives as victims of the atomic bomb, and ™e 


v 


city, full of life until that mornl 


Wid 








nurned to ashes in but a few seconds. And 
“wos thought that never again would we 
ne able to stand up. The grievous calls for 
holn which came from under the fallen build- 
‘nog lving within the devouring fire which 
h d wrapped the completely destroyed city, 
still calling us and pushing us into the 
ace. 
) not want others to suffer this pite- 
ns tragedy which war has brought to us, 
tter how science may prosper, man 
tmake man. When we think how im- 
nt each individual is, and of how lightly 
sey were treated in the war, we firmly pray 
t such a thing will never happen again. 
even if everyone had gone through 
rrible experience, people are still pre- 
for war. 
leaders of each country say that they 
il] use Weapons as a means to peace. But 
r as weapons exist, we firmly believe 
we cannot hope for true peace. We 
hat the large sums used for armaments 
will be turned to render services for the hap- 
piness of mankind. 

“We want you to listen to our prayers 
which we are shouting from the bottom of 























ur hearts. 

“Wwe pray from the bottom of our hearts 
! ju, the great leaders of Russia and 
America, who have the greatest strength, will 

ke the leadership and work wholeheartedly 
for » purpose of world peace.” 

In further discussion that evening, one 
of the girls summed it up saying: “Today our 

hool did something really good, and we're 
all happy we can hardly stand it, but we 
still have to study and go to school, so we 
say: ‘Please everyone do something too!’” 
RoBERT GEMMER. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
include an editorial from the Okmulgee 
Daily Times, Okmulgee, Okla., of March 
10 endorsing statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii: 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 
The House of Representatives has passed 

providing for statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. It is up to the Senate now to say 
whether the forty-ninth and fiftieth States 
h be added to the Union. President Tru- 
man is on record in favor of statehood for 


We can think of no sound reason why they 


d not be admitted to the Union. 
TI h the population of both is small— 
A 1 about 100,000 and Hawaii 530,000— 
It our conviction the people of both can 


f 1 themselves better through state gov- 
ernments than the Federal government can 
tl igh territorial administration. 

rhere has been a lot of shameful exploita- 
tion of Alaska, much of it with the knowl- 


e f not the actual connivance of Federal 

es. This probably could and would be 
st d if the Alaskans were to find them- 
el in the position of governing themselves 


being responsible for the conservation of 
Own recources. 
Hawaii, if admitted to statehood, will be 
offshore State in the 
consideration from a military stand- 
s been given to that aspect of the 


he first 


Union. 
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situation; but it need not greatly concern 
us, because our responsibility for the protec- 
tion of Hawaii is the same whether it is a 
Territory or State. 

We hope the Senate will not dilly-dally 
with the statehood bills now that they have 
reached their present status after long years 
of fighting on the part of Alaska and Hawaii. 





Toward Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the 
RecorD, I want to include the speech 
which won the New Jersey State Ora- 
torical Contest for high school students, 
conducted this year in Morristown, N. J. 
The speech was written and delivered by 
Wellington D. Kohl, a student at Central 
High School in Trenton. The speech 
itself is an outstanding achievement, and 
the boy who wrote and delivered it is 
truly representative of American tradi- 
tion. An orphan, Wellington Kohl is a 
ward of the State of New Jersey. He 
earns his spending money by working 
after school, and is an honor student in 
his class. This young Negro boy is an 


outstanding American—I believe, with 
his teachers, that he shows strong 


promise of becoming one of our Nation’s 
leaders. I am proud of the opportunity 
to present herewith the speech with 
which he won our State’s oratorical con- 
test for 1950: 
Towarp DEMCCRACY 
(By Wellington D. Kohl) 

Ispeak as an American Negro. Ispeak with 
pride, for my racial heritage is a worthy 
one. When the 13 colonies wrested their 
freedom from the hands of the British tyr- 
anny, free men of African descent laid down 
their lives along with their white comrades 
at Saratoga, at Monmouth, at Yorktown. 
Even in the dark days of slavery when the 
leaders of the South defied the Union, the 
wealth, the power on which their defiance 
relied, came from the toil of Negro men and 
women. And what of more recent years? 
What have we achieved since emancipation 
freed us from the profitless toil of slavery? 
In art, in literature, in science, in states- 
manship our record is no cause for shame. 
I am proud to be of the same race as Marion 
Anderson, as James Weldon Johnson, as 
George Washington Carver, as Ralph J. 
Bunche. 

So to the members of my race I say: Take 
pride in your racial heritage. Be too proud 
to ask or accept special consideration because 
yours is a race that has been grievously 
wronged in the past. Be too proud of your 
race to attribute any failures of your own 
to the fact that you belong to it. Devote 
your life to proving again what has already 
been proved in the past—that the American 
Negro can stand on his own feet, living 
valiantly in a way that adds to the glory of 
our country. 

And now for my friends whose skin is 
white. There are two expressions I wish 
you would strike from your vocabularies and 
thinking. The first of these is the phrase 
“typical Negro.” Who can be typical of a 
whole race? Just as you have, we have our 
cultured and our cruel, our virtuous and our 
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I do not ask you to forget our race. 
I ask only that you judge us as individual 
members by the standards that apply to all 
Americans. The second expression to forget 
is “tolerance.” I think it is a misnomer for 





vicious. 





misnomer. Tolerance implies condescens 
We do not tolerate our friends and equals. 
We like them or we dislike them—and active 
dislike is better than tolerance that says, 
“Make allowances. Not too much can be 
expected of him.” 

Then what can you do? All that we ask 
is that you go on doing what many of you 
have already been doing. Treat us as in- 
dividual, responsible human beings. Judge 
each individual by what he is and by what 
he does. Respect the worthy. Censure the 
unworthy—but keep in mind the fact that 
our members include both. 

And finally to my friends of both races. 
There is no sense in denying the existence of 
a racial problem. It is here. It is not so 
ugly and vicious as it once was, but it still 
exists, kept alive by irresponsible members 


of soth races—members of whom both 
groups are properly ashamed. But it is di- 
minishing. Great strides toward its elim- 


ination have been made, and they have been 
made not through conflict, but through co- 
cperation. The disappearance of segrezation 
in our public schools, the adoption of the 
fair employment practices law in New Jersey, 
the lessening of Jim Crowism everywhere— 
have not been the result of the efforts of one 
race. Fair-minded men and women of both 
races. have worked together, have planned 
together to bring to all people the freedoms 
that are the rightful heritage of every Amer- 
ican. . 

We of the Negro race are grateful to our 
white friends who have helped us to win 


these advances. Indeed, without their aid 
most of the progress would have been im- 
possible, for we are in the minority. But 


their task is drawing to a close. Every step 
forward that we take adds to the share of the 


load that we of Negro ancestry must bear 
ourselves, for growth in freedom means 
growth in responsibility. And that is de- 


mocracy—a society in which each individual 
can be measured not by what he is born with 
but by what he is—not by his race, his ree 
ligion, his ancestry, but by himself. That is 
true demcecracy. 


The Personal Equation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“The Personal Equation,” which appeared 
in today’s Washington Post, March 28, 


1950: 
THE PERSONAL EQUATION 
Reckless drivers like Senator McCartny 
seem to forget that the people they kncck 





about in their mad careenings are live, 
flesh-and-blood individuals. A reminder of 
this has come from Haldore Hanson, a State 
Department employee, one of the Senator's 


hapless victims. In a letter to Senator 
TypIncs, he reported that neighbors near 
a farm he owns in Loudoun County, Va., 


have begun referring to him as a Commu- 
nist and a Russian spy, and that a petition 
has been circulated calling his family un- 
desirable and urging their expulsion from 
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the community. Much the same harass- 
ment was reported by Mrs. Esther Brunauer 
in testimony before the Tydings subcommit- 
tee yesterday. Neighborhood communities 
are liable to believe what they are told by 
a United States Senator—even when what 
they are told is unsupported by any evidence 
whatever. 

Senator McCartuy has not hitherto dis- 
layed a sensitivity that could lead one to 
sxpect him to show much concern about 
hese collateral consequences of his reck- 
essness. But there ought to be real con- 
ern on the part of his colleagues in the 

nate. For it is on that body that the 

rkest shadow of the Senator’s conduct falls, 
The American people, for all their anxiety 
about communism, have not lost their sense 
of fair play. It is still considered pro- 
foundly un-American to hit a man who has 
no means of hitting back. Senator McCaRTHY 
has been using the immunity conferred on 
him by his membership in the Senate to 
hit men like Haldore Hanson who have no 
chance to return the blow. The spectacle 
is an unedifying one. 


e 


Light on Lobbying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 27, 1950, entitled “Light on 
Lobbying”: 

LIGHT ON LOBBYING 


The House investigation into lobbying 
opens today with the promise of being a 
very enlightening inquiry. Representative 
BucCHANAN, chairman of the investigators, 
wants to know why only 500 of an estimated 
1,500 lobbying groups have complied with 
the act of 1946 requiring the registration of 
lobbyists. The committee also has a keen 
eye open for any underhanded schemes to 
influence congressional legislation. Yet 
these are more or less side issues. What the 
committee is basically interested in, as we 
understand it, is probing to the bottom of 
the lobbying process. It insists on knowing 
not only how lobbyists work, but where they 
get their strength, how the ideas sponsored 
by lobbyists originate, and what is the effect 
of lobbying on representative government. 

As the first witness the committee is 
calling Dr. Hadley Cantril, professor of 
psychology and director of the office of public 
opinion research at Princeton, who will dis- 
cuss the factors that shape public opinion 
and thus influence the legislative process. 
The committee realizes that lobbying begins 
at the grass roots. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive lobbying is done, not directly with 
Members of Congress, but with their con- 

ituents. This is true in the case of lob- 
byists in the Government service as well as 
those working for private interests. If an 
idea takes hold among a large number of 
people, it is usually not very difficult to get 
Congress to accept it. 

From the committee’s agenda it appears 
that it intends to make a scientific study of 
how public opinion is developed and finally 
reflected in legislation. This can be an im- 
mensely useful study; for, as we have often 
pointed out, lobbying is an essential part of 
the aemocratic process. It becomes vicious 
only when special interests—outside or in- 


side the Government—bring undue pressure 
to bear upon the representatives of the 
people. Out of this proposed comprehensive 
survey should come not only a better under- 
standing of lobbying but also clearer ideas as 
to the efficacy of the present law and how 
it can be improved. 


The Man at the Top 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorpD, 
I include herewith an editorial titled 
“The Man at the Top,” which appeared 
in today’s Washington (D, C.) Post, 
March 28, 1950: 


THE MAN AT THE TOP 


So Senator McCarTuy’s top Soviet spy in 
the United States—the man on whose case 
the Senator stands or falls—is Owen Latti- 
more, director of the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations at Johns 
Hopkins. An analysis of the file about 
him has now been shown the Tydings sub- 
committee. In addition, Mr. Lattimore is 
hurrying back home, presumably to demand 
a hearing, with the possibility, also, that 
he may prefer a slander suit against Senator 
McCartTHy. It is clear that his usefulness 
in his present work in Afghanistan has been 
impaired, if not undermined; he has been 
on a mission there for the United Nations. 

Mr. Lattimore happens to be perhaps the 
leading American authority on Inner Asia. 
He has written a round dozen books on 
that huge arc of land stretching from the 
Yellow Sea through Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Sinkiang along to the northwestern frontier 
of India. For his work he has the esteem 
of literati on both sides of the Atlantic. If 
his volumes are merely fronts for Soviet 
Russia, hundreds of scholars will be rated 
as dunces, Johns Hopkins, the haven of sedi- 
tion, and organizations throughout this 
country and most of the important news- 
papers carriers of propaganda. A further 
detail about Mr. Lattimore’s work in inner 
Asia was provided in Mr. Drew Pearson’s 
statement on Sunday that Mr. Lattimore had 
provided an asylum in Baltimore for two 
Mongol princes and the high priest of Mon- 
golia who were in danger of their lives from 
the Russians. Guilt by association, indeed. 

At times we have been at variance with 
some of Mr. Lattimore’s conclusions. But 
whatever sections may be torn out of the 
context of his writings, whatever joining he 
has indulged in, we feel confident that he 
will be able to divest himself of the atrocious 
label that Mr. McCartuy has pinned on him. 
The Russians are not so silly as Senator Mc- 
CaRTHY makes out. On analogy the top 
Soviet spy in this country would be some- 
body now occupying a seat near or with the 
mighty, someone who is a rabid anti-Com- 
munist engaged in keeping the animals 
stirred up. That, at any rate, is the sort of 
activity that would fall under the head of 
strategy of terror. As Mr. Edmond Taylor 
explained that strategy in the book by that 
name, the technique in France was to get the 
master minds in Nazi expansion in France 
to join anti-Nazi groups. In Japan there 
was the case of the Soviet spy, Sorge, who 
actually became the Emperor's counselor— 
perhaps the leading illustration of planting 
a spy in the least obvious place. The only 
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safeguard against this kind of thing is ty 
keep the national eye on the ball and io 
rely upon the FBI. 

The Hickenlooper charges, says Dr. Freq. 
erick Seitz, in the latest issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, have “probably 
done as much to impede the progress of tha: 
organization (the AEC) as could a number 
of well-placed Russian agents.” As much 
could be said of the McCarthy charges. The 
fantastic nature of these charges is already 
clear in the record. Mr. Lattimore’s name 
is being used to expose the State Department. 
but he has nothing to do with the State De. 
partment. Senator McCarty says that he 
still has a desk in the Department, yet no.- 
body else seems to have seen it. Five years 
ago he was on the Department’s pay rol] as 
an expert attached to the Pauley reparation 
mission to Japan. Whether the selection was 
Mr. Pauley’s or the State Department's is 
immaterial; his experience and his knowl. 
edge would entitle him to consideration on 
any mission of such a nature. Before his 
work on the Pauley mission Mr. Lattimore 
was in the Office of War Information anq 
prior to that was adviser to Chiang Kai-shek 
on White House recommendation. The most 
conspicuous item in his record at Chung. 
king was his opposition, in behalf of Chiang 
to Secretary Hull's trial balloon for a limited 
accord with Japan in an effort to stave of 
hostilities. What this record has to do with 
the McCarthy charge is as much of a mystery 
as how Mr. Lattimore’s extracurricular ac- 
tivities bear out that charge. 


Facts in Colorado River Dispute Should 
Be Known 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Daily News 
of March 24, offers a good deal of food 
for thought: 


FACTs IN COLORADO RIVER DISPUTE SHOULD 
Be KNOWN 

One reason why Congress has given Call- 
fornia the worst of the deal in our dispute 
with Arizona over Colorado River water is 
that people in the States east of here have 
not been familiar enough with the fact 

Our natural tendency as a people | 
favor the under dog. Arizona is smaller, ! 
populous, and less wealthy than California 
Hence, to millions of Americans, any argu 
ment between the two States would seen 
the absence of information, to be a fight 
between a pygmy and a giant. 

This may be a commendable spirit a 
tween individuals, but even ‘then it is | 
sible for small persons to be wrong and larg 
persons to be right. 

As far as Arizona is concerned there ! 
way to offset the feeling that California | 
wrong because it is large. That is to te! 
people the facts. When San Francisc 
preparing for her 1915 Panama Pacific Ex 
sition she sent emissaries to eastern | 
latures to get them to adopt resolutio! 
hold exhibits at the exposition. 

California could very well send emissaries 
to Midwestern and Eastern States to tell 
them the truth about the Colorado. O 
the first and largest truths to be told is that 
California’s size is an argument in her [2 
Under riparian laws everywhere popula! 
or the need of people for water, is 
counts above everything else. 












Increasing Antitrust Penalties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


ON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TUE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7897, a bill by Mr. WALTER, of Pennsyl- 
vania, proposes to increase the maxi- 
mum criminal penalties which may be 
imposed under the Sherman Act from 
5000 to $50,000. Witness after witness 
appearing recently before the Subcom- 
mittee on Study of Monopoly Power has 
ressed the utter inadequacy and im- 
potence of the present paltry penalty 
as a deterrent to some of the major vio- 
lators of the antitrust laws. The great 
General Electric Co., for example, for 
ix fnes imposed in the last 12 years, 
paid a grand total of $30,000. No won- 
der the Department of Justice has con- 

C at a violation of the Sherman 


vilc 


) 
4 
fy 1 
Licy 


uently considered as a sound 
usiness risk. Under unanimous con- 
I wish to place in the Recorp an 
excerpt from a report by the Department 
of Just to a congressional committee, 
vherein it expressed this conclusion and 
empha d the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent penalties under the antitrust laws. 
Congress has noted in several instances the 
lals and corporations for a vio- 

the antitrust laws. In some re- 
penalties are so low that viola- 

arded by businessmen as a good 

risk. The ineffectiveness of the 
enalties to create a proper sense of 

ility in corporate officials is shown 

tement of an Official of the Hart- 
rd-Empire Co.; in a memorandum written 
1925 regarding a future antitrust case 
ain t the illegal combination, he said (ex, 
76, Hartford Empire Record, pp. 12573- 


It may be well to consider here, also, 
uld be the result should any or all 
these matters be upset by Government 
as follows: 
“O'NEILL 


Meanwhile the O'Neill organiza- 
id business*as a going concern would 
been irrevocably disposed of. We 
ht be forced to put our O'Neill United 
tes patents up for auction and sell them 
for a g and perhaps lose a few thousand 
dollars this way, but I cannot see that any- 
serious can happen in any event as to 
insaction. 


“se - * 








“FEDERAL 


“Under similar circumstances, a dissolu- 
re might be much more serious, de- 


nding upon the nature of the decree. It 
ud hardly force us to give up any patents 
AKel it in our name. We might conceiv- 


forced to dispose of patents practi- 
ken out in the name of T. R. & B. and 
to us. By the time, however, that 
‘1 decree would become final, we would 
that the situation would be such that 
ederal patents would not be worth 


au h to anybody. We might lose whatever 
vu we paid for them, but that would be 
we: urse, the court might order that 


ter the entire Federal licensing busi- 
me other party and turn over to 
the Federal patents. This, of 
uld simply restore to a certain 
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extent the existing situation and establish 
a competitor. It would have either one of 
two results—either that competitor would 
be in a reasonably strong position, in which 
case we could probably dispose of all these 
assets as a going concern for somewhere near 
what we paid for them and take our chances 
with competition, or by that time the situ- 
ation would be such that it would be practi- 
cally impossible to restore the old Federal 
competition even if it had all the Federal 
patents; in which case we wouldn't get much 
for the sale of these assets, but, on the other 
hand, the competition wouldn’t be serious. 

“Meantime, we would have gotten out our 
own patents; probably had the income from 
Federal licenses for several years; and very 
possibly also, as a result of the Federal and 
the other deals, we might have brought in 
Hazel-Atlas under license. 

“I therefore do not see much danger of 
having any of these deals upset, as set forth. 
If they are upset, I still believe that by that 
time we will be in a better position even 
with such dissolution than we would be oth- 
erwise; and I see no danger whatsoever of 
any criminal liability, because the cases are 
necessarily so doubtful in the matter of law 
that they could never get any jury to con- 
vict, and I doubt if any prosecuting Officer 
would ever attempt any criminal action. 
Criminal action in cases of this sort so far has 
practically been nonexistent.” 

The TNEC recommended a sharp increase 
in penalties in criminal cases as well as civil 
cases so that fines, etc., would be more com- 
mensurate with the damage to the public 
interest done when a large industrial corpo- 
ration violates the antitrust laws. One rec- 
ommendation not made by TNEC which the 
committee may wish to consider is to pro- 
vide for mandatory increased criminal pen- 
alties for repeated violations of the antitrust 
laws, 





Lesson in Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. H. LICHTENWALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. LICHTENWALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I am submitting an editorial 
which appeared in the Allentown (Pa.) 
Evening Chronicle, on March 10, 1950. 
There has been a wave of protest 
throughout the Nation against the tre- 
mendous waste and extravagance in the 
purchase of foodstuffs under the Govern- 
ment subsidy program. This has been 
particularly true in recent weeks in the 
case of potatoes, with the threat that 
many millions of bushels would be de- 
stroyed because Uncle Sam was to be- 
come the best customer of our farmers. 
Lehigh County, in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, has thou- 
sands of acres cultivated for the grow- 
ing of potatoes; in fact, on numerous 
eccasions it has ranked No. 1 in Penn- 
sylvania on the yield per acre and al- 
ways has been one of the leading po- 
tato-growing counties in the State. 
However, I am very pleased and happy 
that the potato farmers in Lehigh Coun- 
ty see fit to market their own products 
at a price less than that granted by the 
Government under the price-support 
program because of their desire to be in- 
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dependent of Government controls and 


regimentation. The editorial referred 


to is as follows: 
IN THE WAKE OF THE News 
LESSON IN AMERICANISM 

As refreshing as those breezes that are 
calendared for next month was one of this 
morning’s headlines which read: “Lehigh 
County potato growers protest United States 
support program.” 

It is a declaration of independence that 
does eternal credit to our local farmers and 
serves notice to the administration in Wash- 
ington that at least their votes are not to 
be bought by Government hand-outs. 

They meke it clear that Lehigh County 
growers have taken little, if y, part in 
piling up the huge potato surplus, millions 
of bushels of which are now bcing dumped, 
for which farmers elsewhere in the country 
have been paid more than $80,000,000 cf the 
taxpayers’ money. 

In fact, they say the results of a price- 
support program that was supposed to help 
them out of their postwar marketing dif- 
ficulties has destroyed that very market by 
imposing upon them an infiltration of out- 
of-State potatoes. They fear that by the end 
of the normal marketing season many of 
them will be out of business because of the 
Government's interference in the natural 
law of the land, the law of suppiy and de- 
mand. 

Cnly 3 to 4 percent of the locally grown 





any 
any, 
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under its price-support program, most of the 
local growers having sold their crop through 
regular channels and at a lower price than 
support figures, rather than become de- 
pendent upon a nationalized control of their 
produce. 

The Nation’s welfare would be served im- 
measurably if this example of the kind of 
American independence that made this 
country great were followed by farmers in 
every section of the | 


land. 





St. Louis Barker Says Federal Deposit 
Inserance Corporation Restored Pub!ic 
Confidence in Nation’s Banks and 
Bankers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a very interesting letter from 
a St. Louis, Mo. banker which I think 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress. As a former chief national bank 
examiner at S¢. Louis from 1920 to 1930 
and later as chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of S:. Louis, this man, Mr. 
John S. Wood, chairman of the board, 
Manchester Bank of St. Louis, certainly 
is in a position to speak with authority 
on banking matters. 

Mr. Woéd recites that from 1921 to 
1933 he saw the number of commercial 
banks in the United States decrease from 
approximately 30,600 unit banks to fewer 
than 14,000 banks. He saw the loss of 
public confidence in both banks and 
bankers. It tock th> Federal Deposit In- 


surance Corporation to restore that con- 
ficonce, 


states in his letter. 


Mr Cierd 
Mr. Weed 
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Now, Mr. Wood warns it would be 
“gambling with fate to, in any degree, di- 
minish the fund that enables the FDIC to 
promptly take care of the depositors of 
any insured bank that may get into an 
unsafe condition.” 

The letter which I received from Mr, 
Wood follows: 

MANCHESTER BANK OF Sr. Lovts, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 24, 1950. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The leaflet, con- 
taining your statement to Congress relative 
to the record of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation in preventing any loss to a 
depositor in an insured bank during the past 
6 years, has just come to my attention. 

I congratulate you on making such a clear- 
cut presentation of this fine record of the 
FDIC. It is a sentiment of the management 
of this bank that there should be no reduc- 
tion in the present rate of assessment. 

I was chief national bank examiner at St. 
Louis from 1920 to 1930. During 1930 I be- 
came chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis, and, in that capacity, directed 
the operations of the examining department 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

From 1921 to 1933, I saw the number of 
commercial banks in the United States de- 
crease from approximately 30,600 unit banks 
to fewer than 14,000 banks. The public lost 
confidence both in banks and bankers. The 
FDIC restored public confidence both in 
banks and bankers. It is gambling with fate 
to, in any degree, diminish the fund that en- 
ables the FDIC to promptly take care of the 
depositors of any insured bank that may get 
into an unsafe condition. 

I hope that your statement to Congress 
has as deeply impressed your fellow Members 
of Congress as it has impressed me. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN S. Woop, 
Chairman of the Board. 





The Price of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an address delivered by Admiral 
Louis E. Denfeld, United States Navy, 
retired, former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, on March 12, 1950, in South Bos- 
ton, Mass., on the occasion of the one 
hundred and seventy-fourth celebration 
of the evacuation of Boston by the 
British: 

THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 
My friends and fellow countrymen, it is a 
I honor for me to meet here with you 


to celebrate an event of especial signifi- 
cance in the history of our Nation. Your 
presence, your great love of country moves 
me deeply, for so long as our citizens pay 
tribute to the past they will guarantee the 
future In this era of world unrest, at this 
moment when all men of honorable inten- 
ti yearn for peace and yet have just cause 
to view tomorrow with apprehension, it is 
fitting that we look back to the days when 
we were struggling to become a nation. Even 
a glimpse of that period increases our spirits, 
rene our confidence and sheds light to 
gui ur way ahead. 


But as dark as our course in world affairs 
sometimes now seems, as futile as our na- 
tional efforts for peace often appear, I still 
feel that the clouds hanging over us are not 
nearly as dismal as those endured by our 
forefathers. 

This event that we mark each year—Evacu- 
ation Day—was not the end of the war for 
the embattled colonists—on the contrary, 
they still faced 5 years of bitter strife. But 
that victory in 1776 was of enormous por- 
tent. Out of it flowed increased determina- 
tion, proof that our military leaders were 
competent, and assurance that our sacrifices 
would lead to final and complete victory. 

Such an event is worthy of closer exam- 
ination; let us, therefore, review briefly the 
circumstances which led up to and brought 
about Evacuation Day—March 17, 1776. 

As a result of the Boston Tea Party, the 
British Crown denied Massachusetts Colony 
the right of self-government. And as if this 
were not punishment enough, 8,000 troops 
under General Howe held the city of Boston 
in bondage. A fleet of British ships manned 
by 2,000 men filled the harbor thus closing 
the port. Our people were cut off from the 
outside world and in this beleaguered state 
the colony was slowly strangling. 

From the summer of 1775 until January of 
1776, the economic choking of Boston and 
the surrounding area continued. It seemed 
to be only a matter of time until the colo- 
nists would be forced to surrender. This was 
the condition when General Washington took 
command in Cambridge on July 3, 1775. Be- 
cause of lack of artillery, Washington could 
do little to relieve the situation until Colonel 
Enox arrived on January 18, 1776, with 55 
pieces of artillery seized by Ethan Allen the 
previous May at Fort Ticonderoga. 

The placing of the guns on Cobble Hill, 
Lechmere’s Point, and Lamb’s Dam, and the 
subsequent seizure and fortification of these 
heights by General Thomas and his 2,000 
troops brought about General Howe's deci- 
sion to evacuate Boston. I have omitted 
many of the details, heroic deeds, which con- 
tributed much to the freeing of our beloved 
city and State—but I have done so purposely. 

The one detail that I do wish to impress 
upon you is the strong and steady courage 
displayed by our forefathers during those 
terrible months of siege. Had they lacked 
that courage, they would never have forced 
the invader to leave. Without that valor of 
heart and soul they could not have struggled 
on to survive Valley Forge. Courage of pur- 
pose sustained those patriots from Boston 
to Yorktown—and after the last battle was 
fought, courage emerged as the basic ingre- 
dient holding us together as an infant Nation. 

Since that memorable day of March 17, 
1776, we have faced many enemies and fought 
many wars. The events bringing about 
those conflicts have been varied—but funda- 
mentally, the evil common to all has been 
tyranny. 

Now we hear the rumble of troubie once 
again—but this time the specter of war rides 
two horses—tyranny and godlessness. This 
latter evil is at work in our land, being spread 
by individuals who would have us believe 
that our way of life has outlived its useful- 
ness. They attack every institution that has 
helped to make America strong and a decent 
place in which to live. They deny every high 
motive written into our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. They impugn our right to be 
a nation because under our system a man 
has religious as well as political freedom— 
neither of which are tolerated in the slightest 
degree by the ideology they teach. 

We need have no physical fear of such 
people. The only real harm that can come 
to us will be of our own doing. We must 
never permit ourselves to be persuaded, under 
one guise or another, to willingly give up 
even one of the many liberties we have fought 
to preserve. 

And when we leave here today, let us go 
forward with renewed faith and confidence. 
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Let us also prove that the calm courage 
our forefathers has not been diluted by tt 
passing of years—rather let us show al) man. 
kind that we are the worthy heirs of oy; 
freedom, ready and capable of extending 
for the generations to come. - 
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The World’s Largest Oasis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
fall of 1923, a group of surveyors and 
engineers, led by the late William Mu- 
holland, made a weary trek across the 
burning, empty desert of southern Ne- 
vada. Their goal was the Colorado 
River, a wild and treacherous stream 
that tore its way through immense can- 
yons few people had ever seen. 

There were no roads through the des. 
ert. Because of this the men had come 
out from Los Angeles by train to Las 
Vegas, Nev., and then had set out over- 
land for the river. 

The men were not gold prospectors 
but they were looking for something that 
would bring untold riches to the cities 
and towns on the Pacific coast, 400 miles 
behind them. They were looking for a 
new source of water to meet the steadily 
increasing demands of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The water they wanted was there in 
the Colorado River, and specifically 
their mission was to find a route for an 
aqueduct that would carry that water 
over hundreds of miles of uninhabitable 
desert, over mountain ranges and high 
rock mesas to the people who needed it. 

Doubtless few persons visiting south- 
ern California think of it as an oasis. It 
is unlikely that the easterner especially 
realizes that the luxuriant groves, vine- 
yards and fields, the miles of homes, 
parks, gardens, factories, and mills be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego stand 
on land that was once inhabited mainly 
by lizards and cactus. Southern Call- 
fornia, from the Tehachapi Range to the 
Mexican border, is the world’s largest 
oasis. More than that, it is a man-made 
oasis and its existence depends on a few 
comparatively small sources of water A 
person familiar with great rivers otf t 
Midwest, the East and South, would ! 
upon any of southern California’s main 
water supplies as a mere trickle. It | 
hardly conceivable to the traveler, see- 
ing southern California’s developmen’ 
for the first time, that the water which 
made it possible was imported ! 
hundreds of miles. 

The extent to which southern C2! 
fornia depends on imported wat 
be realized when it is understood that 4 
few well-placed bombs, atomic « 
fashioned, could bring all human actlv)') 
to a grinding halt. Destruction 
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Owens River and the Colorado River 
aqueducts, for instance, would pla 
lives of more than 6,000,000 persons 1 
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for the necessary cash. By a vote of 10 
to 1 they approved a $23,000,000 bond 
issue for purchase of a right-of-way and 
construction of the Owens River aque- 
duct. It was completed in 1913. 

Los Angeles thought it had Solved its 
water problem for years to come. Only 
a short period passed before the fallacy 
of this belief Seana clear. 

The growth of Los Angeles continued 
with increasing speed. Adry cycle struck 
southern California, and the aqueduct 
flow fell below the danger point. Once 
more engineers understood the city would 
soon face another crisis, ond they began 
to look around for another source of de- 
pe nd rble water. 

This time they looked even farther 
away, out across the hundreds of miles of 
desert to a river that ran unchecked 
through a little known land. They 
looked to the Colorado whose towering 
canyon walls mark the boundary be- 
tween Arizona and California. 

By this time virtually all the cities of 
southern California were facing problems 
akin to that of Los Angeles. They joined 
forces and they all looked eastward to 
the river of hope. 

Out once more into the desert went 
Engineer Mulholland, but this time he 
Was accompanied by colleagues from 
rarious sections of southern California. 
The plan to bring Colorado River water 
to the desperate coastal areas was a 
southern California plan, for it was clear 
that with an overdraft on all sources new 
water must be imported for the entire 
southern California metropolitan area, 
not only the city of Los Angeles. 

The route for the Colorado River aque- 
duct was found. This, too, was to be a 
xeople’s project, and once more the peo- 
ple opened their pocketbooks. They 
mortgaged their homes and lands with 
a bond issue, and construction was be- 
gun in the last week of 1932. The proj- 
ect cost was set at $220,000,000 

The work was started none too s oon. 
In the district which the aque one would 








serve lived 2,000,000 persons. ieee 
cities were scraping the bottom of their 
water beige Los Angeles could see the 
e) xha on of its water supplies, but no 


d to} new population. 

‘Fol * 9 years thousands of m 
in the burning California d on the 
Colorado Riv ver aqueduct, and the first 
purified water was delivered through it 
in June 1941, only 5 months before Pearl 
Harbor. 

What this comparatively small line of 
concrete has meant to the oa of south- 
ern California has been suggested above 
in this What it means to the 
future of the world’s largest oasis has 
not been as fully stated. 


n toiled 


storv 


The Colorado River aqueduct is south- 
ern California's life insurance. It was 
completed just in time to avert serious 
situations in many cities at nd their sur- 
rounding areas. All futur development 


in southern California depends on an 
uninterrupted flow of water through it. 
Water from other sources would not by 
any means meet present needs. Already 
many cities, such as San Diego, Santa 
Monica, and Long Beach, depend for 
more than half of their water supply on 
this aqueduct. 
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The Colorado River aqueduct was con- 
structed, not only on a sound concrete 
base, but on van was belived to be a 
sound legal bas Under the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act the water stored by 
Hoover Dam can be used only under con- 
tracts made with the Federal Govern- 
ment The Federal Government ap- 
proved the aqueduct and signed con- 
tracts with the metropolitan water dis- 
trict to supply it, subject to the Colorado 
River compact, for the water which was 
to flow through the aqueduct in the 
years to come. 

It was mee oe foundation, 
tracts with the United States, 
people of southern Californis 
their mone y in the aqueduct. They had 
every reason to believe in the sanctity of 
contracts with their Government, every 
reason to believe these contracts would 
never be repudiated. 

Now the people of southern California 
are not so sure. The State of Arizona 
says the Government never had the 
right to permit California to take so 
much water from the Colorado River. 
Now Arizona wants an enormous part 
of California’s Colorado River water, and 
has asked Congress for it, to be used in a 
gigantic Arizona project. 

California says let us take tl 
problem before the United Siates Su- 
preme Court for final settlement, but 
Arizona will not agree to that, cxcept 
on condition that Congress first author- 
ize a fantastic billion-dollar project for 
central Arizona. Arizona wants Con- 
gress to repudiate its contracts with 
Conran, and give Arizona the water. 

The people of southern California have 
demons oa ed their concern. The water 
Arizona, wants is water which the world’s 
largest oasis must have to survive. The 
Colorado River aqueduct is southern 


the con- 
that the 
invested 


1e whole 


California’s last waterhole. If it dries 
up, all progress and development ab- 
ruptly stop, and disintegration and 


retrogression start. 
That is why California is asking 
defeat of S. 75 and H. R. 934. 


the 
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President of the United States. Largely for- 
rotten was the fact that Truman had trained 
under Pendergast—a man who was no ama- 
teur in the game of politics. Hence, there 
was great surprise throughout the Nation 
when, on the evening of November 2, 1948, 
the returns showed that Truman had turned 
into victory an election which all the poll- 
sters had predicted would be a walk-away for 
Governor Dewey. And, since that day, he 
has shown so much political astuteness that 
his erstwhile critics are beginning to wonder 
whether, as a politician, he is really inferior 
to the great Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
himself. 

One example of his cleverness is the way 
in which he has uged the FEPC issue to keep 
the Republicans and the Dixiecrats from 
forming an alliance against him—an alliance 
which, if consummated, might be a great 
menace to his future political career. An- 
other example is his handling of the coal 
strike. He carefully avoided intervention 
until the fuel shortage became acute. He 
then used the threat of seizure as a whip to 
force the employers to grant most of the 
miners’ demands. By refraining from sei- 
zure, he avoided open conflict with the mine 
owners; by settling the strike before most 
areas actually ran out of coal, he escaped 
calling down upon himself the dire wrath 
of the general public; and, by securing higher 
wage rates and more pension money for the 
coal miners, he intensified the loyalty of his 
most dependable group of supporters—the 
members of labor organizations. 

But, for thoroughgoing political adroit- 
ness, his latest move probably eclipses any 
of his previous political maneuvers. He is 
actually arranging to use the prestige of 
Herbert Hoover to solidify the hold of Harry 
S. Truman upon the labor unions. Here is 
what is asked for in the message which he 
sent to Congress on March 13, 1950. It re- 
quests Congress to adopt 21 plans for re- 
organizing various agencies of the executive 
branch of Government, thus ostensibly 
merely carrying out the recommendations 
outlined in the monumental report of the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of Government—a report which was 
prepared under the direction of Herbert 
Hoover, and which has received almost uni- 
versal acclaim for its unbiased and scholarly 
analyses and discussions of ways and means 
to secure greater efficiency and economy in 
governmental administration. All this seems 
highly laudable. 

But, hidden away in the middle of the 





message is the seemingly innocuous plan No. 
12, through which, according to President 
Truman, unified responsibility is once more 


established in the National Labor Relations 
Board by transferring to the Board and its 
chairman the functions of the general coun- 
sel, and by abolishing the statutory office of 
the general counsel. This plan will bring 
to an end the confusion which has resulted 
from the divided responsibility. 

Evidently, by this explanation, the Presi- 
dent hoped to lead Congress and the public 
to look upon this step as being merely a 
move to systematize the operations of a 
bureau. 

In reality, however, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has little resemblance to an 
administrative bureau. For all practical 
purposes, it is a court, the chief function of 
which is to adjudicate disputes between em- 
ployers and employees. Under the Wagner 
Act, it really operated merely as an arm of 


the CIO. Following the Russian model, the 
functions of prosecutor and judge were 
combined, and, in most instances, regardless 
of the evidence, the case was decided in favor 


of the labor organization involved. 

One of the main reasons for repealing the 
Wagner Act and adopting the Taft-Hartley 
law was to get rid of this un-American 
set-":p. In the new statute, the functions 
of the prosecutor were separated from those 


of the court. As general counsel, Robert 
N. Denham, by his fair and unbiased en- 
forcement of the law—neither employers nor 
employees being shown any favoritism—has 
gained the respect of all parties, not only 
for himself, but for the Taft-Hartley law 
as well. And now President Truman pro- 
poses to eliminate from the picture both 
Denham and his office and go back to the 
iniquitous system prevailing under the Wag- 
ner Act. 

But the super-ironical twist to this scheme 
is that it is proposed under the guise of carry- 
ing out a mandate of the Commission headed 
by Herbert Hoover. And, to add insult to 
injury, under the general reorganization act 
passed by Congress, this plan will automati- 
cally go into effect unless it is specifically re- 
pudiated by a positive vote of at least one 
branch of Congress. Does a “doubting 
Thomas” still remain who is unwilling to 
concede that Harry S. Truman is a past 
master of political strategy? 

If you are opposed to having the President 
usurp the constitutional powers of Congress 
in order to secure the financial support and 
votes of labor monopolists, tell your Con- 
gressman and Senator that section 12 of the 
President's message reorganizing the National 
Labor Relations Board should be voted down. 





Reorganization Plan for Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 21 the Washington Post carried 
an editorial in unstinted praise of the 
reorganization plan for Connecticut. 
Its appraisal was based upon general 
rather than specific knowledge, and its 
eager, though illogical, advocacy of 
change for change’s sake alone. 

Many months were required for the 
commission to complete its survey which 
recommended sweeping changes in the 
form of Connecticut’s State government, 
With “government by emergency” the 
vogue since January 1949, the Governor 
summoned the general assembly in spe- 
cial session slightly more than a week 
after the commission’s final report was 
made public. Thus the legislators are 
asked to pass immediately upon exten- 
sive reforms, including a completely re- 
vised State constitution, without ample 
time for careful study and thought. 
This—though our citizens have managed 
their public affairs adequately under the 
present constitution for 130 years. 

My knowledge of the proposed changes 
is sketchy because of my multitudinous 
duties here in Washington; but I fear 
that an acceptance of all the recom- 
mendations, based upon haste and pos- 
sible political advantage, would do irrep- 
arable harm. 

Many public-service groups have now 
realized the danger inherent in adoption 
of many of the proposals, and are per- 
forming their public duty by calling to 
the attention of the legislature imper- 
fections which may well lead to partisan 
political control of many State functions 
which have hitherto been outside that 
sphere 
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The letters-to-the-editor column ot 
the March 26 Washington Post ¢op. 
tained the following pertinent commer; 
on that score by Edgar Fuller of the Na. 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers: , 

REFORM IN CONNECTICUT 

Your March 21 editorial comment that , 
little Hoover Commission is making a jp. 
roic effort to modernize Connecticut's State 
government is probably true in regard to 8 
large part of Connecticut's State Constity. 
tion, but your indorsement is too Sweeping 





a 
dictator. In some parts of the State govern. 


ment, the commission would go far enough 
toward totalitarianism to endanger democ. 
racy itself. 

If the Connecticut commission has its way 
the Governor will be given complete author. 
ity to appoint all department heads to serye 
at his pleasure and to fix their salaries at his 
discretion below a statutory maximum, ke 
could veto the general assembly on any 
appropriation or any portion of any appro- 
priation. He could transfer, consolidate, or 
abolish any State function or governmental 
organization by executive order, unless both 
senate and house affirmatively disapproved 
by a majority vote of their entire member. 
ship within 30 days of continuous session. 

Connecticut’s little Hoover Commissicn 
would strip the State board of education of 
its powers, abolish the trustees of the uni- 
versity, and place all public education di- 
rectly under the Governor. 

The commission’s proposals do particular 
violence to the principle that a State agency 
for education must be organized and ad- 
ministered on a politically nonpartisan basis 
It is impossible to teach effectively in a 
political atmosphere. 

Similar principles of operation apply to 
the official agencies through which the peo- 
ple govern their system of education. Par- 
tisan politics has no place in local boards 
of education, where board members are as 
close to the people as any political officer 
Neither does it have a proper function in 
the State board of education, for here is the 
State’s quasi-judicial and rule-making source 
of professional decision. Only as the gen- 
eral assembly makes high general policy for 
the State system of public education along 
with all the other functions of State govern- 
ment should public education and our sys- 
tem of politics merge. 

As a practical matter, no governor could 
give the time and attention required to per- 
form the policy-making functions now per- 
formed by the State board of education 
even if he should be qualified and inclined 
to do so. The commissioner of education 
would be forced to become an educational 
dictator, safe in his dictatorship as long as 
he remained in the good graces of the Gov- 
ernor. 

We should keep the schools close t 
people cnd at the same time free to operate 
on a professional basis and without partisan 
political interference. Our system of edu- 
cation in local comunities is a €tate system 
Local board members are legally Stat 
Cials locally selected, If the State agency ! 
education is organized and conducted 
political basis with its potentially gre 
ers of supervision over local schools the &h- 
tire system will inevitably become p 
It is a fundamental principle that the prac- 
tical problem of policy development for ecu- 
cation must be one for laymen selected 0! 
nonpartisan basis rather than for either | 
ticians or professional educators. 

The same principles apply to the.opera\! 
of teachers’ colleges, vocational schools, 
State department of education, and the Uni- 
versity. The Governor cannot take the | ce 
of a lay State board of education in ! 
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os her reason than the Governor’s 
wea tenure and his lack of personal time 
elon educational policies. Experience 
States proves that a governor’s bad 
1; education becomes evident too late 
he schools and colleges. 
le Hoover Commission in Con- 
h its way, partisan politics will 
re with the best aspects of the pres- 
, tration of education, undermine 
» and local school systems, and 
e quality of all the public schools 
es of Connecticut. 
EoGAR FULLER, 
of Chief State 


al Council 
ol Officers. 
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apartial Study of Steel Industry Asked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 
OF NEW YOR 
: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr, MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

xtend my remarks, I wish to include 

ment released by me for the press 
erday, as follows: 

deeply disturbed by the recommen- 

d the implications contained in the 

he Joint Committee on the Eco- 

Report. They sound like a blueprint 

m, and are suspiciously close to 

nents advanced by the British La- 

Party in England in the late 

ting the nationalization of in- 

It is shocking to find that a phi- 








ise, the system that has made us 
est Nation in the history of the 
ned so strong a foothold in 
f Congress. It is apparent from 
this report that unless the Ameri- 
l ert themselves immediately, 
f reward for personal initiative and 
e will be lost beyond recall. 
there is still time to rebel 

being made to walk the plank into 
enervating waters of socialism. 

isness of the report lies more in 
portentousness than in its immediate 
The thinly veiled plan 
come is easily discernible. In 








enterpris 


naations. 


ne of “free enterprise” the report 
the ground work for nationalized 
by instilling in the minds of the 


distrust and an antagonism toward 
me to be known as big business. 
th the preconceived notion that 
dustry is an enemy of the people 
rprise, the report proceeds 
future program which, if the 
mmittee’s most recent cffort is any indica- 
¥ merely serve as a sounding board 
tes of the socialized state. 
itted in the report that the steel 
the backbone of our economy. It 
nerally conceded that the strength 
ry is one of our greatest bul- 
aggression. Does it not, there- 
diculous that we should be con- 
mmering at its foundation and 
ap its vitality? No more effec- 
id be devised to undermine the 
le people of this country in the 
of life then these irresponsilble 
tigations which spread 
mind of the public 
on of the Congre 





ent 








seeds 
with the 
Investi- 
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gations of this sort should be curbed im- 
mediately. 

For more than a quarter of a century, we 
have been conducting periodic investiga- 
tions of the steel industry. (Currently we 
have three separate investigating committees 
digging in this field at the same time.) The 
findings of some of these committees has 
keen such as to raise a sericus question as 
to their vaiue. The report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report is a glaring 
example of this. For one thing, it seeks to 
make it appear that, in 1 
December 1949 price rise in 
clusions are based on investigation. How- 
ever, as the minority report points out, t 
chairman of the committee had the temerity 
to announce his conclusions mcre than 5 
weeks before the investigation began. Sucl 
predetermination might meet with approval 
in the satellite countries, but it does vio- 
lence to our notions of justice. Parentheti- 
cally, I might add that such cond does 
much to bring all congressional investiga- 
tions into disrepute. 

The committee’s report characterizes the 
December 1949 price rise in steel as unwar- 
ranted. It also intimates that it consti- 
tuted price gouging resulting from monop- 
Olistic practices, and was a studied act in 
derogation of the business and economic in- 
terests of the country. If this be true, then 
the policy of the steel industry has suffered 
a complete about-face during the past 12 
months. Throughout 1948, the Committee 
to Investigate Questionable Trade Practices, 
of which I was chairman, conducted an in- 
tensive investigation of the . 
in steel. We did not limit ourselv 
4-day public hearing as did the joint com- 
mittee, but instead spent 12 months in- 
vestigating the sales policies and practices 


condemning Ut 





steel, its con- 





‘ 





‘oy 








of every major steel producer and most of 
the smaller steel prod ‘s in this country 
And we double-chex r findin b 





ing the steel through hi 
utors and warehousemen into the hands of 
the manufacturers. 

The evidence disclosed t 
producers, those responsible for 90 } 
our steel production, we 
effort to prevent inflation by holding the 
price line in steel during the months of ex- 
treme shortages following Wer! ] 
There was no evidence that any at 
made by the major steel produce! 
advantage of the fact that steel v 
supply. I believe that this } 
steel companies was perha; 
gle factor in preventing runaway inflation 
during that period. I am not a ch 
of the steel industry, and I am not b 
its faults. But I do believe in being f 
giving credit where due. 

The joint committee’s report suggests that 
further study be made of the steel in 
and to this extent at least I eoncur 
recommendations. Since competition is the 
very life-blood of our system of free enter- 
prise, I believe it would be des 
a continuing check against monopolistic 
practices. But for any such study to com- 
mand respect, it would have to be conducted 
on an impartial basis. Every step should be 
taken to eliminate the possibility that any 
charge of “political bias’ could be legiti- 
mately leveled. I, therefore, propose to in- 
troduce a resolution calling for the establish- 
ment of a bipartisan commission to carry on 
this work and report its findings to the 
Congress from time to time. I feel that this 
is the best way to insure that the Congress 
will receive correct information for its guid- 
ance in regard to this basic industry. 

I have no pride of authorship in 
resolution and will welcome any suggestion 
or will cooperate with anyone wishing to 

the drafting. My only suggestion 
such action be taken without d 


hat the major stee 





re making ¢ 





2s the 


largest sin- 
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Here’s a Business Poll Congress Might 
Ponder 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 
Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, 
torial from the Loui urier-Jour- 
nal for March 23, 1950, is so enlightening 
upon the subject now under debate that 
lesire to he it printed in the Rrecorp. 
I desire to have it printed in the Rrco 
I hope every Member.of this body will 


an edi- 









A BUSINESS POLL 
PONDER 


CONGRESS MIGHT 


Europe must trade with us or go und 
And trade is a two-way proposition. If the 
Europeans cannot sell in American m: 
the only they can be Kept goi 
through outright American subsidy, whether 
we call it I i 





rkrets 
irncts, 


ig is 


7 5 


way 


a gift or a loan, knowing in the 
case of the latter that it cannot be 

until and unless the debtor does | e 
access to our markets. 

That simple but hard fact is acknowledged 
by expert economists and hard-headed busi- 
nessmen alike. Businessmen in the ECA, 
for instance, calculate that the Marshall plan 
will have meant almost ncthing unless the 
nations of western Europe are permitted to 
sell us an additional one and a half to two 
billion dollars worth of their gocds and serv- 
ices each year. Priming the pump of Euro- 


repaid 


lave greater 





























pean production, in other words, is a waste 
of time and money and false hope unless we 
re prepared to offer a market to some of that 
production. And since all but the blindest of 
us are aware that we desperately need a strong 
and stable and prosperous wi rn Europe 
as our ally in a cold war tl could go hot, 
many Americans consi mar- 
kets to increased c 2 pean 
nh I ise 
t ertainty r 

nst possib! 
mucn ¢ lence, } € ‘ 
essmen are willin x to 

foreign c e or 

r ul n f I Ss 
Tarifis are the wall that k s ( foreign 


goods. Every time a lows ; 
tective tariffs is considered, Congr 
uged by lobbyists determined to keep their 
arket 





protected 
pEVEC’ u 





that many 
nessmen in this cou 


cover 








tives—face the pri 


ccmpeti*ion with good cheer, and, 








portant, believe that we must run 

involved in tariff reductions so t 

pean nations can acl e greater dollar earn- 
ings in American trade and there } C 
more here for American goods. : 


This discovery 
Purchasing in 
chasing agents, 1 : 
man has a good 100K at its detailed 
before he accepts the stuck-pig argum 
of a few protection-obsessed lobbyists 


gospel for all business. Seventy percent of 















Purchasing’s pollees said that “no harm 
would come to their companies’ domestic 
sales by downward revision of present 

rates,” and a healthy 57 percent agreed that, 


in any case, “we must run the ris! 
in opening our markets to increased f 
competition. 

No businessman 
in the probler I 
than the purchasing agent. That makes 
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some of these survey rejoinders well worth 
the attention of other businessmen, “Since 
when,” asked one, “has American business 
really feared competition?” And one, quite 
aware that whether it actually feared com- 
petition or not, some segments of it had 
shown great tariff-law ingenuity in killing 
it, observed: 

“Quite often protective tariffs subsidize 
inefficiency and lack of vision and initiative 
on the part of management (and labor). 
Welfare ‘from the cradle to the grave’ is 
to me the tariff as applied to the business- 
man.” 

There is a greater welfare involved now, 
and more and more Americans are coming 
to see it. More, too, are seeing the hard, 
common sense in’ the curt reaction of still 
another executive: “If we are going to send 
them money, let’s let them work for it.” 
And they can’t do that if we wall out the 
products of their work. 


The Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) News: 

It’s THat BiG 


Budget requests made by President Tru- 
man were trimmed more than a billion dol- 
lars by the House Appropriations Committee 
which prepared an omnibus measure to fi- 
nance various Federal agencies for the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1. 

Despite the lopping of such a huge sum 
from the total of Mr. Truman’s spending 
plan, however, the budget, if adopted by 
Congress without further reductions, will 
mean a deficit of more than $4,000,000,000 
during that year. 

That is striking evidence of the enormity 
of the spending program which Mr. Truman 
has outlined for the 12-month period. 

Budget deficits are unavoidable in time 
of real emergencies, such as wars and great 
depressions. Spending in such times of 
stress cannot possibly be held within income 
without running danger of losses that would 
far exceed the amount of debt that is ac- 
cumulated in combating such emergencies. 

However, great budget deficits are indefen- 
sible when emergencies are not to be con- 
tended with and when income is high as a re- 
sult of prosperous conditions. They are not 
only indefensible, they are dangerous. 

Just about everybody in the country, out- 
side of those in charge of the Government, 
realizes the danger contained in our fiscal 
policies. 

But President Truman and his advisers 
who dictate the Government’s spending poli- 
cies take a strange view of financial policies. 

They apparently see no danger in piling up 
deficit after deficit, each one raising the level 
of the national debt a few notches higher. 

Vith Government revenues at an all-time 
high, some of the money rolling into the Gov- 
ernment Treasury should be applied toward 
reduction of the debt, for sound financing 
policies call for reducing during lush times 
the debt accumulated during years when 
extraordinary situations are to be dealt with 
or Government revenues drop to low levels, 

Such policies have been consistently ig- 
the Truman administration. 


mored dauring 


In fact Mr. Truman is going into the rec- 
ords as the greatest spender in the history 
of the United States Government. 

Total expenditures by the United States 
Government during the administrations of 
32 Presidents, including the late President 
Roosevelt’s first two terms, were $176,620,- 
113,645. 

In five years, the Truman administration 
has managed to disburse $191,081,394,191 of 
the people’s money. Thus, under the Tru- 
man policies, the Federal Government has 
spent in 5 years about $15,000,000,000 more 
than was expended in all the previous years 
there was a United States of America. 

But that does not tell the whole story. 

Government spending would be much 
higher than it is if all of Mr. Truman's pro- 
posals were put into effect. 

He has a long list of domestic projects, 
the cost of which has never been accurately 
estimated, but which would run many bil- 
lions of dollars a year. And then there is 
his proposal that the American people as- 
sume the cost of raising the living standards 
of all countries in the globe. 

If all these had been adopted our forty- 
odd-billion-dollar budgets we now have 
would look small in comparison with the 
amounts of money the taxpayers would be 
called upon to provide every year. 

And the danger of this happening has not 
been dispelled by Congress’ coolness toward 
most of the Truman projects. 

If the administration should gain control 
of Congress at this year’s elections, at least 
some of these tremendously costly ideas 
would be enacted into law, maybe all of 
them. 

That puts it up to the people when they 
go to the polls next November. Only the 
election of a Congress dominated by sound 
men, who have sane ideas on Government 
spending can protect the public from ex- 
travagance that would out-rival anything 
in history. 


Consecration of Most Rev. Christopher J. 
Weldon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a great pleasure for me to be a guest at 
an awe-inspiring service conducted in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, 
last Friday, March 24, 1950, consecrat- 
ing His Excellency Most Rev. Christo- 
pher J. Weldon, bishop of the diocese of 
Springfield, Mass. The bishop was in- 
stalled in his new diocese this morning 
at St. Michael’s Cathedral, Springfield, 
Mass., with the solemn service of the 
Catholic Church. 

Bishop Weldon was born in New York 
City, September 6, 1905, the son of 
Patrick and Mary Dwyer Weldon. He 
attended Montreal College, Montreal, 
and St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
N. Y., and was ordained September 21, 
1939, by the late Patrick Cardinal Hayes. 
After ordination he took special studies 
in philosophy at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. Between 
various parish assignments in the New 
York archdiocese, he taught from 1931 
to 1935 at the Newman School, Lake- 
wood, N. J. He was named a papal 
chamberlain with title of Very Reverend 
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Monsignor, on October 29, 1947, ang , 
Domestic Prelate in December 1943 

After 4 years’ service as a Navy chap. 
lain, he served as master of ceremonies 
to His Eminence Francis Cardinal spe}. 
man, archbishop of New York, in 194 
and 1947. He has been executive direc. 
tor of Catholic Charities of the archgio. 
cese since 1948. 

The bishop will be the spirituat Jeager 
of 300,000 Catholics of the four westery 
counties of Massachusetts. To this Do. 
sition he brings a demonstration of ¢. 
pacity for leadership and organization 
as a curate, an educator, a naval chap. 
lain, and executive director of the Cath. 
olic charities of the archdiocese of yn; " 
York. 

In the name of the residents of the 
Second Congressional District, the en. 
tire area of which is included in Bishop 
Weldon’s diocese, I address to the new 
bishop a sincere “ad multos annos.” 


The Abducted Greek Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day western Massachusetts, together with 
other sections of the country, commem- 
orated Greek Independence Day and also 
took occasion to call the world’s atten- 
tion to the tragic plight of the 28,000 
abducted children. 

The demonstration in Springfield was 
an inspiring one and I know it has been 
helpful to the cause. 

You all well know of my long interest 
in this matter so I do not intend to 
again speak on the subject at this time. 
But I wish to call your attention to th: 
resolution that was unanimously adopted 
at the Springfield meeting. I urge you 
to give it your full support with as much 
spirit and courage and will to succeed as 
you would if your own children were 
among those who had been abducted 
This is not a Greek problem—it is 4 
problem for all of us because it is a mat- 
ter of justice, decency, and humanity. 
I will read the resolution to you: 

GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY COMMITTEE RES0- 
LUTION ON ABDUCTED CHILDREN 

Whereas the abduction of approximately 
28,000 children from their homes in Greece 
and their forcible detention in countre 
alien to their natures, customs, and birth- 
right has profoundly shocked the civilizec 
world; and 

Whereas the countries of Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Poland, Hungary, ©zec 
slovakia, and the Soviet occupation zone 
Germany have ignored unanimous res0!u- 
tions adopted by the United Nations Assem- 
bly on November 27, 1948, and on November 
17, 1949, and refused to cooperate in secu!!! 
the release of these children and their retul 
to the arms and hearts of their parents, ale 
the comfort and security of their homes; ane 

Whereas forcible detention of these ‘ 
dren and the attempted severance © ©" 
their ties of family, home, and < ry 
tantamount to the horrible crimé 











, and an abominable crime against hu- 
manity: Now, therefore, be it 
RP 1, That the United States is hereby 
‘ lly memorialized to take appropri- 
steps 1nd to enact such legislation and 
such measures as may be necessary 
“expedient to bring to the attention of 
re-mentioned countries the feeling of 
id-wide revulsion at this infamous 
me and to demand the liberation of these 
and their prompt repatriation; and 





” h r 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
states, the Secretary of State of the United 
states, the Secretary of the Senate, and the 
f the House of Representatives of the 
ed States, and to each Member of Con- 
sess. and that the latter be urged to do all 
in their power to accomplish the purpose 
f this resolution. 








The Late Honorable J. F. T. O’Connor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ord, I include the following remarks by 
Secretary Snyder at unveiling of por- 
ait of J. F. T. O'Connor, February 18, 
1950: 

It was my good fortune to have enjoyed 
the friendship of J. F. T. O’Connor and to 

e rked with him during the banking 
he 1930’s when, as Comptroller of 
rrency he was called upon to perform 
duties which had a profound effect upon the 
future of the American banking system. 

Before coming to the Treasury Department 
Comptroller on May 11, 1933, Mr. O’Connor 
1 achieved prominence as a teacher, lec- 


tr 
ul 











turer, legislator, and attorney. During 5 
years in the office which today receives his 
portrait—-years which amply tested his varied 


qualities—he met the grave challenges of 

the times with courage and intelligence. 
People in the Treasury remember him best 

for the leadership he gave in expediting the 
rn tion of bank receiverships. In the 


realization that great hardship had been 

ted upon millions of individuals whose 
money was tied up in insolvent banks, Mr. 
O'Connor from the beginning of his services 

Comptroller lent untiring energy and un- 
derstanding to this major problem which 
came in the wake of the “banking holiday.” 


Through the application of time-saving 
r lures instituted by him, the liquidation 
{1,417 banks which remained closed at the 
end of the “banking holiday” was carried out 

rd time. Some idea of the effective- 
this program can be gleaned from 
that by December 31, 1937, $1,600,- 
of the $1,900,000,000 impounded in 
nt banks had been released. 

As one of the original members of the 

Directors of the Federal Deposit 
nee Corporation, Mr. O’Connor was 

n the organization of this agency, 

rtuicularly in helping to build up a force 
of competent examiners to inspect the ac- 
counts of thousands of banks before FDIC 
insur > could be effective. 

The closing chapter of Mr. O’Connor'’s in- 
eresti life was written on the Federal 

nch, where the former Comptroller of the 

; served with characteristic distinc- 

the 9 years prior to his death last 
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I believe it was Bacon who said that “the 


mould of a man’s fortune is in his own 
hands.” Thus measured, it may be truly 


said that “Jeffty” O’Connor made much of 
his life. 





The Master Planners and Compulsory 
Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Saturday last, March 25, I was 
privileged to address 150 members and 
guests of the Dane County ental 
Society at Madison, Wisconsin's capital 
city. 

With modesty, but with the hope that 
my remarks may contain information of 
usefulness to those who read them, I 
present the text of my address for in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


THE MASTER PLANNERS AND COMPULSORY 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Chairman Dr. Simley, members of the Dane 
County Dental Society, and guests, I am 
pleased to be able to meet with you here 
teday. I cannot come to you as a member 
of your profession, but my position as a den- 
tist’s husband more closely approximates that 
of your wives who have accompanied you 
here. 

If I were a minister, I suppose I should 
have a text, and if I were to quote a text it 
would be this: “America is being spent and 
planned into socialism.” 

If it was shocking for you to realize (and 
I hope it was) that our Federal Government 
went in the hole almost $2,000,000,000 in the 
last fiscal year ending June 30—a year of 
high prices, high employment, and high 
taxes—it should be more shocking to recall 
that the deficit for the current fiscal year 
will exceed $5,000,000,000 and that the Presi- 
dent’s proposed budget for the next fiscal 
year, beginning July 1, contemplates a deficit 
of a similar amount. By the end of the next 
fiscal year our Federal debt will have climbed 
to $265,000,000,000. 

What attitude should we take toward this 
deficit policy—the immoral policy of passing 
on the financial responsibility of this gener- 
ation to succeeding generations of Ameri- 
cans? 

There are three current attitudes. ne is 
simply to not worry about it—to consider 
deficit financing as the normal thing in these 
times. That is the attitude of the President, 
who so stated over a Nation-wide radio hook- 
up. Evidently there are a large number of 
Members of Congress who agree with him, 
At least there are many who continue to vote 
for all the appropriations but refuse to con- 
sider the sources of revenue that are neces- 
sary to meet the deficits caused by those ap- 
propriations. There seem to be a number of 
them who feel that the best way for them 
to stay in office is to vote for all appropria- 
tions and against all taxes. Evidently that 
is a good way to be reelected, but it is a darn 
poor way to run the Government of the 
United States. 

A second attitude is that we should meet 
the deficit by increasing taxes. Most lead- 
ing economists agree, however, that this is a 
poor time to burden a rather unsettled econ- 
omy with increased taxation. Chairman 
GeEorGE, of the Senate Finance Committee, 
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and Chairman DovucntTon, of the House Ways 
and Means Committee maintained that at- 
titude during 1949. Now, in 1950, attempts 
to increase the total Federal revenue are 
meeting with stiff opposition. For the most 
part, I think you will find that those who 
have been mcst zealous in the advocacy of 
increased taxation have keen those who seek 
not to balance the budget by that means, 
but rather who see in the increased revenues 
the wherewithal for financing a large addi- 
tional number of projects on which they 
would like to see the Federal Government 
embar 

The third attitude, and the one which 
sounds the most reasonable to me, is to re- 
duce the spending so as to bring it in line 
with the level of income. Most people 
heartily approve of this verbally, but too few 
of them are willing to take the action which 
is necessary to conform to their words. 

WHAT ADOUT THE HOOVIR REPORT? 

A common state of mind these days is to 
point to the reports of the Hoover Com- 
mission as the answer to the problem of 
duplication and waste and overspending, the 
answer to Federal deficits. Plainly speak- 
ing, the reports of the Hoover Commission 
will not solve our deficit dilemma for two 
reasons: First, they will not be put into effect 
in a wholehearted manner; and second, 
even if they were put into effect 100 percent 
our Government would still be operating at 
a deficit. The most optimistic estimate of 
saving under the Hoover Commission reports 
was from three to four billion dollars. Quite 
obviously, as important as this saving would 
be, it could not erase our existing rate of 
deficit. We could total up the salaries of all 
Federal employees and we would still come 
far from accounting for all of the Federal 
spending. After these salaries have been 
added up, and the foreign spending and the 
interest on the public debt, and the veterans’ 
benefits have all been totaled, there still 
remains a large portion of the Federal budget 
that is unaccounted for. The answer is that 
large sums of money are being paid out to all 
sections of the country and to all classes of 
people in the forms of various grants, sub- 
sidies and Federal aid programs. By these 
means we have reversed the normal relation- 
ship of the levels of government. Their 
proper relationship, it seems to me, can be 
illustrated by a triangle, the broad base 
which represents our local units of govern- 
ment, the governmental units which are 
closest to the people, most responsible to the 
people, and can in most cases most effec- 
tively deal with their problems. As the tri- 
angle narrows from the broad base we reach 
the legitimate area of the operation of the 
State government. This area of problems 
includes those which cannot be adequately 
handled at the local levels. Then as we ap- 
proach the apex we reach the legitimate 
area Of the operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in dealing with our domestic prob- 
lems. 

We have, however, completely reversed 
this traditional relationship. Under our 
current practices, the broad base of the tri- 
angle now represents the enveloping field 
of activities of the Federal Government. The 
triangle then narrows into the area of the 
State government with a closely confined 
area of local responsibility in the rogion ad- 
jacent to the apex. Our tax moneys ; 
being poured in at th> top of this inver 
triangle, the largest portion taken by 
Federal Government, and then 
trickles down into the area of the State : 
local governments. Thus have the 
mate areas of taxation of the State and local 
governments been usurped. Thus has the 
Federal Government made it impossible for 
these units of Government to meet the re- 
sponsibilities which are rightfully theirs. I 
think we can attribute no small portion of 
the general lack of, and the break-down of, 
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civic responsibility and civic morale to the 
fact that State and local governments have 
been placed in a completely dependent and 
subservient position with relation to the 
Government in Washington. 

The greater the amount of Federal spend- 
ing and Federal taxation, the more that local 
and State units of government are rendered 
impotent to perform their legitimate func- 
tions, the easier becomes the task of those 
in high places who are waging a persistent 
and relentless campaign to governmentalize 
the American people, to fit us all to a pat- 
tern so that we shall conform to the master 
plan. It is time that we begin to recognize 
who these people are and what they plan 
to do. It is fit amd proper that we should 
be meeting here today, for we are fighting 
in the same conflict—a conflict with battle 
fronts extending from Washington, D. C., to 
Madison, Wis., to San Francisco, and back 
across the Nation again. You are in the 
front line of battle here. It is my high honor 
and it is my dedication to be in the front 
line of our common fight in Washington, 

THREE BILLS EXPOSE THE PLAN 

The picture in Washington today of the 
efforts of those planners to slip the noose 
of governmental controls over our heads is 
as sordid as it is dangerous to the future 
of this Nation. This effort can be exempli- 
fied, but is by no means limited to, three 
legislative proposals. 

One is the proposed Economic Stability 
Act of 1949, H. R. 2756, etter known as the 
Spence bill. The second is the proposed 
S. 1971, better known as the Brannan plan. 
The third, and the one with which you are 
most familiar, takes the form of S. 1679 and 
H. H. 4313, the Thomas-Pepper-Taylor- 
Humphrey-Dingell-Biemiller bills. 

These three, while ostensibly separately 
sponsored and wrapped in separate legis- 
lative packages, are part and parcel of the 
same legislative program. They are brain 
children of the same group of planners who 
have ensnared the President and through 
him the Government of the United States— 
the Ewing-Keyserling-Brannan-Altmeyer ca- 
bal. Shrewd, scheming, ambitious, and not 
too scrupulous, these men are the brain 
trust of the Fair Deal. These are the men to 
whom, in his confusion in mid-1948, the 
President turned in desperation, and then, 
incredibly, Harry Truman, mouthing the 
words that they prepared for him, won the 
Presidency in his own right. This was a 
windfall which placed the Ewing cabal in 
the driver’s seat. They are now playing the 
tune to which the Missouri pianist dances. 
Unfortunately for them, but fortunately for 
America, the Eighty-first Congress has balked 
at implementing their grand plans. There 
have been serious set-backs. None of the 
aforementioned big three of their legislative 
program has been or will be enacted into law 
by this Congress. The disappointment of 
the planners has been expressed by leaders 
of the Farmers Union which usually faith- 
fully follows the Ewing-Brannan line. In 
their issue of March 3, National Farmers’ 
Union in Washington said: “It became ap- 
parent this week that President Truman’s 
Eighty-first Congress may be worse than the 
Eightieth in many respects. Observers here 
are calling this Congress the Eighty-worst.” 


SIMILAR MOANS IN MADISON 


Similar wails of anguish have frequently 
come from the ivory towers of the local Ew- 
ing-Keyserling-Brannan-Altmeyer mouth- 
piece—and I don’t mean the Wisconsin State 
Journal. 

But what of the Eighty-second Congress? 
What if the American people permit them- 
selves to be bought with their own money, 
let themselves be carried away by the 
promises of the planners? What if the ma- 
jority of the Americans look only at that part 
of the Spence bill which promises “maximum 
production and supply,” “improved distri- 


bution of essential materials and facilities,” 
and “prevention of price movements which 
inflict serious hardships or impede economic 
stability”? What if they look only at the por- 
tion of the bill to implement the Brannan 
plan which says: “Stabilize farm income and 
farm prices”; and “provide an adequate, bal- 
anced, and orderly flow of agricultural com- 
modities in commerce’? 

What if in 1950 the people read only that 
portion of the Biemiller bill which promises: 
Adequate health services to all our people 
regardless of residence, race, creed, color, 
or economic status? 

What if the Esaus of 1950 are captivated 
by the slogans: “A job for everyone,” “High 
prices for farmers—low prices for consum- 
ers,” “Free medical care’? What if they 
should select a Congress which gives ear to 
the planners’ palaver and enacts the Ewing- 
Brannan-Keyserling-Altmeyer program for 
planned employment, planned farming, and 
planned medicine? The answer is as plain 
as the handwriting on the wall, or rather as 
plain as the printing on the paper. 


SPENCE BILL DRAFTED BY BUREAUCRATS 


First and briefly, let’s take a look at the 
Spence bill, a copy of which I now hold, the 
proposed Economic Stability Act. 

Mr. Spence, of Kentucky, is the elderly 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. He is a Fair Dealer but 
lacks the crusading zeal of the Ewing cabal. 
It is obvious that the bill was drafted and 
presented by the planners in a Federal 
agency. 

Purely on his own motion, and under 
conditions of which he is the sole judge, the 
President would be empowered to (and re- 
member these are peacetime powers) : 

1. Establish compulsory quotas for pro- 
duction. 

2. Establish Federal programs to supple- 
ment private enterprise. 

3. Construct and operate new plants or 
factories, open and operate new mines. 

4. Regulate imports and exports. 

5. Fix maximum prices. 

6 Establish compulsory allocations and 
priorities of materials (this provision alone 
gives the power of life or death over every 
private enterprise in the Nation). 

These powers are based on no emergency. 
They simply and brazenly provide the blue- 
print for a planned economy for industry— 
an economy to be absolutely controlled by 
the President and those to whom he dele- 
gates his powers in accordance with the 
terms of the bill. Obviously, a planned econ- 
omy and a controlled economy are one and 
the same. They have to be. Which of the 
great planners would be satisfied to plan 
without the authority to compel adherence 
to it? How futile indeed would such a plan 
be. 


STRAIT-JACKET FOR OUR FARMERS 


The Spence strait-jacket plan for industry 
is paralleled by the Brannan strait-jacket 
plan for farming. This plan, evidently for 
lack of a sponsor, has never been introduced 
in legislative form in the House. Chairman 
Tuomas, of Oklahoma, of the Senate Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee is its spon- 
sor in the Senate. It is the slickest and 
most fundamentally dishonest political 
scheme the planners have yet devised. In 
its full-blown form it spelled out the end 
of farm price supports. The farmer was 
simply to sell his produce in the open 
market at whatever price he could get. But 
he could continue to get farm-support prices 
since the Federal Government would step 
in to pay him the difference between his 
guaranteed price and his selling price. Thus 
everybody should be happy—the farmer to 
get high prices, the housewife to buy at 
low prices. How simple—it’s a wonder some- 
one didn’t think of it before. As a matter 
of fact, someone did. It has been kicking 
around in the Department of Agriculture 
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for about 10 years, since a fellow whose fre 
name was Henry and whose last name J sh,) 
not mention, was Secretary of Agriculture, 
That in itself ought to be enough to put us 
and the farmers on guard. 


BRANNAN DOESN’T KNOW Cost 


What about the poor people who make 
that differential in price—the taxpay: 
include the consumers as well as the { 
And what about the thousands of Goverp. 
ment employees who will need to check 
the millions of farmers and ascertair 
payments due? What about the du; 
or triplicate copies of reports every 
will need to make every time he s 
dozen eggs or a peck of potatoes? What 
about the army of inspectors who will ce. 
cide whether a farmer keeps within the 
production unit quotas allotted? Wha: 
would such a plan cost? No one, not even Mr 
Brannan himself, will hazard a guess, ang 
Mr. Brannan and his fellow planners a; 
parently do not care. 

The plan itseli has undergone consider. 
able change. It is almost impossible to know 
just what is in the so-called Brannan plan 
at this particular moment. The attempt t 
apply it generally to all agricultural pr ts 
has long since been forgotten. The cottor 
peanut, and tobacco growers will take thei: 
present 90 percent of parity—thank , 
suh el- 
come. The 1,800 units of production limi- 
tation, heralded as giving the benefits to the 
so-called small farmer—that, too, has lo: 
since disappeared, which makes poppyc 
of the claim that this plan is to h: 
family-sized farmer. 

If there is any farmer who is attracted by 
the glow of the current administration plan 
I'd like to have him take a look at the ready- 
made form-fitting strait-jacket which Super- 
schemer Brannan has prepared for hin 
solid printed pages of penalties contained in 
the Senate-introduced version of the Bran- 
nan plan. 
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SOCIALIZED HEALTH BILL NOT NEW 


Today’s third example of the efforts of the 
master planners is the one with which | 
of the medical and dental professions 
most familiar—the Ewing-Altmeyer « 
sory national health-insurance pr 
Like its country cousin from the D 
ment of Agriculture, the Federal § 
Administration’s plan is not entirel 
The current Thomas-Pepper-Taylor-Hum- 
phreys-Dingell-Biemiller bills are simply re- 
vised and refined versions of proposals which 
Isadore Falk and Wilbur Cohen have | 
preparing at taxpayers’ expense for several 
years. Never before, however, have they bee! 
able to get a President of the United State 
make it a major political issue. Never befor 
have the left-wing planners been so strong i: 
the executive department of the Gove: 
Perhaps it is because never before have they 
had as their spokesman and figurehead : 
shrewd a political manipulator as the forme! 
vice chairman of the Democratic Party wh 
now serves as Federal Security Administrator 

In May of 1948 Ewing called the 
National Health Assembly. Some & 
resentatives of the healing professions wer 
invited to go to Washington for th 
ference. Ewing purported to be seeki 
vice and recommendations for his repo! 
the Nation’s health, which President Truman 
had in January requested him t ike 
Actually, the drafting was already well : 
and Ewing’s real purpose was to att 
force a recommendation for his compu's 
health-insurance scheme through the 
sembly. You see, the assembly had 
disproportionately loaded with mem 
the two “front” organizations spons 
the planners in the Federal Security : 
istration and their friends—the Con 
for the Nation’s Health and the Physic! 
Forum. But the scheme miscarried 
the assembly approved the statement %4 








































Americans are not receiving adequate 
are, that medical science has advanced be- 
: nd the present general application, and 
; - aconomy can support more medical care, 
"a approve of compulsory health in- 
But Oscar Ewing is not one to be 
1 with such a set-back. His report, 
“The Nation’s Health—A Ten-Year 
issued in September 1948, blithely 
health assembly and recom- 
Government medicine program. 
m-year campaign document of 
has become the bible of the advocates 
11 medicine. 
EWING REPORT FILLED WITH ERRORS 
physician, dentist, nurse, or hos- 
er who has read the report knows, 
with misrepresentations and in- 
es. The figures have obviously 
) fit the cloth. They have already 
well exposed to require further 











jored tnt 


s rather interesting, if not amusing, to 
while in one place Mr. Ewing states, 

The Government plan would ultimately 
yer everyone in every State,” at another 
ys, “Full freedom of choice should 
‘tors, hospitals, and other instru- 

of health as to whether they will 


ndeed in keeping with the plan- 
rs’ idea of a free choice—the choice of 
nembers of the health professicns to stay 
tside and starve; the choice of the patients 
dearly for medical services they do 


ion oe 


Knowing well that the American people 
nstinctively repelled by socialized medi- 

e planners deny that their program 

ints to that. They like to use the terms 
yaid medical care” and “national health 
Their smooth persuasion is: 
rything would be just the same 

w; the only difference would be 
rovernment would pay the bill in- 

d the patient having to do so at the 
time the service is rendered.” 

lieve Senator Tart answered that quite 
n he said: “The fact is that this is 
rance. It is a plan for Government 
tration of all medical care, supported 
1 pay rolls. There is no difference 
n a pay-roll tax and any other tax. 
This can’t be insurance if a man has no 
pt ept to pay for it.” 

Spokesmen for both the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health and the Physicians’ Forum 
have admitted that the fee-for-service 
hod of payment could not be used. Dr. 

t T. Boas, head of the Physicians’ 
m, said: “Insurance guaranteeing com- 
plete medical coverage cannot be set up, ex- 

I prohibitive cost, if the fee-for- 
principle is retained.” 
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MIGHT FOLLOW BRITISH COURSE 


The other alternatives are putting mem- 
the healing professions on a capi- 
f panel basis, such as now is fre- 
used in Great Britain, or on a 
ht-salary basis. Does that sound to 
as if “everything would be the same as 
w’? You, as members of the medical 

na dental professions, and we, as your 
Hents, know that things would not be the 
me. I do not doubt but what in dollars 
id cents you might be better off at least 
til after some Government official decided 
iid make less money, but you would 

just as the physicians, dentists, and 
ses of today in Great Britain are living, 
fear for your professional positions, 
ie quality of the work being done, 
what is to come. For my part, as 
I would not relish the prospect of 
With the inevitable malingerers 








hondriacs for 3 minutes of the 
n a harried, harassed, overworked, 
‘m-swamped, government practitioner, 
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tients are putting up with that 
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These are the obvious and immediate trap- 


pings cf compulscry medicine, cut the issue 
is more basic and fundamental. Alien O. 
Gruebbel, executive secretary of the Council 


on Dental Health of the American Dental 
Association summed up the case very well 
when he said: “A federalized system of health 
care would affect the life of every citizen of 
this country. It would affect his initiative 
and his sense of responsibility to himself, 
his family, his community and his govern- 
ment. It would affect the health service he 
would receive from his dentist, physician and 
nurse. It would affect the advancement of 
the health sciences. And finally, but by no 
means least, it would affect our social struc- 
ture by greatly increasing the power of the 
Central Government. 

‘‘These are the risks that must be weighed 
carefully by every citizen who has a stake 
in the welfare of this and succeeding gen- 
erations. These are the risks that form the 
core of the issue.” 

THEY WOULD SOCIALIZE AMERICA 

A few minutes ago I expressed to you my 
belief that this program to fasten a system 
of compulsory health insurance on America 
is part of a master plan to concentrate vastly 
expanded powers of government in the hands 
of a tightly knit group of planners in Wash- 
ington. To put it bluntly—the scheme is 
to socialize America. The American people 
must realize, they must wake up to the fact, 
that while each of these proposals is pre- 
sented as if it were a single reform for the 
benefit of the American people, the proposals 
are all related. I have used three of them, 
the Spence plan, the Brannan plan, the 
Ewing plan as illustrations here today. I 
hope I have been able to demonstrate the 
common motive of these three. There is lit- 
tle doubt but that their sponsorship inter- 
locks. I have not been able to find anyone 
who will admit the authorship of the Spence 
bill, but I do know that Ewing approves of 
the Brannan plan, and that ieenuen sent 
a letter to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce recommending 
the passage of the Dingell-Biemiller bill. 


LEADERS ON DANE COUNTY FRONT 


The Washington master planners have 
their satellites and cohorts on the Dane 
County front, where the leading advocates of 
the Brannan plan are the Farmers’ Union, 
the CIO Council and those three Madison 
dirt farmers, Gaylord Nelson, Horace Wilkie 
and Miles McMillan. I would assume frcm 
other experiences with these related plans 
that you would also find them in the fore- 
front of the fight for compulsory health in- 
surance along with these three others: 

1. Thomas R. Amlie, the former radical 
Congressman from Wisconsin's First District 
who appeared before the committee in sup- 
port of the Biemiller bill, and now gives 
Madison as his place of residence. 

2. Margaret Stein Frankel, who until re- 
cently was closely and actively associated in 
Washington with both the Physicians’ Forum 
and the Committee for the Nation’s Health— 
the leading front organizations of the plan- 
ners for Federal medicine. I have learned 
that she has recently transferred her activi- 
ties to Wisconsin and if I don’t miss my 
guess she will be popping up in Madison 
soon. 

3. Representative ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, the 
most active legislative sponsor of the Ewing- 
Altmeyer compulsory health plan. Repre- 
sentative BIEMILLER must be contended with 
on the Dane County front, as well as on the 
Washington front, because of his proximity, 
influence, and coworkers here. 


JOIN IN FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


These plans and these people—these are 
the instruments which endanger the free- 
dom and the effectiveness of your great pro- 
fessions, endanger the service to humanity 
which you can give, and endanger the free- 
dom of the American people. But if you 
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will join ranks with the businessmen and the 
workingmen who are fighting against the 
threat of the Spence plan and the farmers 
who are fighting to keep their freedom from 
the Brannan strait-jacket, the good fight can 
yet be won. The majority of Americans are 





not yet ready to capitulate to the master 
planners in Washington. They ne _ only the 
assurance, just as you need it, that they do 


not fight on alone. 

Close ranks, then, and march tcge2ther with 
all men who fight for freedom on their own 
soil. Individual stimulating freedom or 
planned stagnating socialism? It’s up to 
us—in Washington, in Dane County, in all 
America. 
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HON. NORRIS PCULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSION OF 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 
Mr. POULSO) Mr. Speaker, nothing 
in reclametion history c2n equal the 


economic tragedy that is 
the plan of the central Arizona project, 
now awaiting action before the House 
Public Lands Committee. 

All the spectacular financial schemes 
of the past fade into insignificance be- 
fore this reclamation development pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
rtate of Arizona. 

One need not be a financial wizard to 
analyze the scheme of the central Ari- 
zona project. All that is needed is 
simple arithmetic. 

First, let it be understood that the 
Arizona landholders who would benefit 
from the project would pay none of the 
irrigation construction costs. I repeat: 
None. 

Yet, the Government would be spend- 
ing at the rate of $1,280,000 per 160-acre 
farm. This would be a gift from the 
Nation’s taxpayers. I repeat: A gift. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on page R-12 of 
the Bureau of Reclamation report on the 
project, this statement is to be found: 

The largest individual farm in terms of 


irrigated acreage averaged 10,430 acres under 
irrigation during the period 1940-44. 


proposed in 


With even a dull pencil it may be 
easily figured that if the Government 
spends at the rate of $1,280,000 per 160- 
acre farm, it would spend at the rate of 
$83,440,000 for a 10,430-acre farm. 

Perhaps I should repeat that latter 
figure: $83,440,000. 

That would be a gift from the tax- 
payers of the Nation to one Arizona 
farmer. 

Now, of course, Mr. Speaker, there are 
hundreds of farms containing more than 
160 acres each in the project area. In 
one section of the project area alone, 
Pinal County, there are nearly 200 farms 
larger than 160 acres. In this section 
there is 1 farm of more than 6,800 acres: 
1 of more than 5,800 acres; 1 of more 
than 4,200 acres: 6 of nearly 3,000 acres: 
19 between 1,000 and 2,000 acres: 10 
over 900 acres; 7 over 800 acres; 3 over 
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700 acres; 37 over 600 acres. These are 
merely example from one section of the 
proposed project area. 

Under the project plan the Govern- 
ment would spend at the following rate 
for these farms: 





Acres: 
CR iiiencmceltsntbrinn .---. $54, 400, 000 
SS a 46, 400, 000 
BG cncinittcncitimnamanal 24, 000, 000 
GR viicntincencasintiokits 33, £00, 000 
DIDO: sci eisaccieicdanso annie 16, 000, 000 
SAGE... nimi 8, 000, 000 


This is, indeed, incredible. There was 
never anything like it offered the Con- 
gress before, nor was there any such 
fantastic scheme I know of ever seriously 
proposed by a responsible Government 
agency. 

The proof, however, that such a scheme 
is now being proposed to this Congress 
is easily demonstrated. 

And here is the proof: 

Cost of construction for irrigation fea- 
tures of the project would amount to 
$392,000,000. This would be paid for by 
consumers who buy electric power pro- 
duced by the project. It is a hidden 
sales tax on public power to subsidize 
private landowners. 

Interest during the construction period 
would amount to $98,000,000. 

Interest during the repayment period 
would amount to $274,000,000. 

Adding these two interest figures to- 
gether brings a total of $372,000,000. 
This interest would be paid by the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers. 

Now, adding together the irrigation 
construction cost and the interest total 
we have $764,000,000. 

But that is not all. The project bill 
authorizes the construction of an addi- 
tional 80-mile tunnel and appurtenant 
works which would bring the total cost 
up to $1,799,000,000. 

That is the amount the taxpayers and 
power users, almost entirely outside the 
State of Arizona, would pay. 

The project farmers who would benefit 
would pay none of these costs. And let 
me repeat again the word “None.” 

There, Mr. Speaker, you have the un- 
controvertible facts about the most fan- 
tastic project ever conceived—at no cost 
to the Arizona farmers, but as a gift from 
the great, generous American taxpayers 
in every other State of the Union. 





Famed Smyrna Air Force Base Dedicated 
to Memory of Valiant Tennessee 
Airman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, last, the famed Air Force Base at 
Smyrna, Tenn., located in Rutherford 
County, in the Fifth District, was the 
scene of impressive ceremonies marking 
the renaming of this military establish- 
ment in memory of Maj. Allan J. Sewart, 
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Jr., gallant Tennessee boy, who was killed 
in action in an air engagement over the 
Solomon Islands in the Pacific theater 
of action in November 1942. 

This was a most solemn and impres- 
sive occasion which assembled not only 
the family of this brave soldier and air- 
man, but his many friends in Rutherford 
County and Tennessee and officials of 
the United States Air Force including 
the distinguished Assistant Secretary for 
Air, Hon. Harold Stuart. The name of 
Smyrna Air Force Base, one of the per- 
manent installations of our military and 
defense establishment, is honored and 
famed. As Sewart Air Force Base, this 
establishment will carry on the same fine 
tradition of service which has character- 
ized it in the past and be a fitting tribute 
to this brave and valiant young Ten- 
nessean who was lost in the performance 
of his duty to his country. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to have included in my remarks in 
the Appendix of the REecorp two edito- 
rials—one from the Nashville Banner and 
another from the Nashville Tennessean 
of the issues of Sunday, March 26, last, 
marking this dedication ceremony and 
paying tribute to Major Sewart. Also, 
I should like to have included a copy of 
the excellent and appropriate address 
which was delivered on that occasion by 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
Stuart. 

The editorials and speech are as 
follows: 


[From the Nashville Tennessean] 
AIRMEN’S MEMORIAL 


Sewart Air Force Base. In memory of Maj. 
Allan J. Sewart, Jr., United States Air Force, 
who was killed in action November 1942 in 
the Pacific theater of operations during 
World War II. 

Thus has the memory of a heroic Nashville 
bomber pilot been perpetuated at the former 
Smyrna Air Force Base. 

It is a fitting honor to this warrior who 
died while fighting against heavy odds in 
the early part of the war for which we were 
not adequately prepared. 

But it was a graceful act for Assistant Sec- 
retary for Air Harold Stuart to remind us that 
in honoring this individual the Air Force 
and Nation were also paying tribute to all of 
the 63 airmen from Davidson and Ruther- 
ford Counties who were killed in the war. 
All of these were actuated by the same high 
motives, and all freely gave their lives for 
their country. 

Major Sewart and his associates represent 
the spirit of the American fighting men, of 
whatever branch of service, and their valiant 
service reminds that the courage and the 
patriotism from which this country was born 
flames as brightly as ever. 

The family of the man whose name has 
been so signally honored, the high officials 
and distinguished guests who attended the 
dedication ceremonies, but share the senti- 
ment of pride and homage that exists in this 
county and region from which the heroes 
went forth to battle, thinking only in terms 
of victory for their homeland and its ideals. 





[From the Nashville Banner] 
SewArRT AIR Force BASE 

Allan J. Sewart, Jr., of Murfreesboro lost 
his life in the Solomon Islands while per- 
forming valiantly his duty to the United 
States of America. His name, chosen by the 
Air Force from a list of heroes, today was 
Officially given to the Air Force base near 
Smyrna. 





Major Sewart was no candidate 
such distinction when he set out on 
sion which brought his death over By; 
was doing a grim job which he an 
lions of fellow Americans had been 
upon to do when their country was jn 
Others shared his fate, and—as his m 
is honored at Smyrna today—the memor;,. 
of other fallen heroes are honored likewis: 
His name stands for his comrades, too. 

It is entirely fitting, and truly America, 
that the Air Force has established a pojj.. 
of renaming its bases in honor of men ws, 
died in service. The people of the Unite. 
States are grateful for men like Major Sey. 
art. To them, the tragic consequences 
war impart an abiding sorrow which accom. 
panies pride and thankfulness, for Amor. 
cans are people with individual hearts eye, 
in times of collective necessity. os 

Sewart Air Force Base it now is. The bri). 
liant ceremonies conducted there today are 
in keeping with the obligations all of us hays 
for Major Sewart and all of those other Amer. 
icans—up and down the ranks—who brouph: 
us out of the worst of all struggles for na. 
tional existence. 
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REMARKS BY HON. HAROLD Stuart, Assistant 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, at Denicatioy 
Or SeEWART AIR FoRCE BASE, TENNESS: 
SATURDAY, MaRCH 25, 1950 


Distinguished guests, officers, and men of 
Sewart Air Force Base, this is a day of grea: 
honor to Smyrna, to the State of Tennessee: 
to the United States Air Force, and to th 
Nation. 

Today we gather in tribute to a man wh 
died heroically on a far-flung battlefield oj 
the air during World War II. 

We gather to honor him. 
who has honored us. 

Maj. Allen J. Sewart, Jr., gave his life s 
that the American way of life might |! 
preserved. 

The freedom we now share in a world still 
shorn of freedom was achieved in mortal con- 
flict, bitterly contested, bitterly won. Major 
Sewart was a representative and a symbol of 
the spirit and the courage and the heroism 
that made such victory possible. 

We now take occasion to memorialize his 
contribution to his country—his full sacri- 
fice in our behalf: 

It is fitting that this Air Force installat! 
at Smyrna—in the heart of his own g! 
State—exists to perpetuate the memory 0 
this valiant son of Tennessee. Sewart Al 
Force Base is well named—proudly named 
I consider it a privilege to be with yout 
day, as the representative of the Unit 
States Air Force, to participate in 
dedication. 

Your civic committee, which recomm 
the man for whom this base is 
summed up its task with the statement, © 
I quote from the committee's report: “ 





In truth, it is he 





rl 


. Was a serious and sacred duty.” 


Allan Sewart was one of 63 Air Force m 
from Davidson and Rutherford Count a 
made the supreme sacrifice in World Wa! 

As your committee stated, and I 
“Each of them is entitled to the statu 
American hero.” 

Allan Sewart represents all of th« 
In the Air Force we know of him as the &! 
of man they would have chosen to repre 
them. 

We can all take pride in the fact that 
man in whose honor this base is ! 
was awarded the Distinguished Service ‘ 
second highest decoration it is with! 
power of this Government to be 

As we now strive to maintain th 
and with it the freedom gained in 
it may be well for us to remember t! 
ner in which Allan Sewart—and 
combat heroes—carried out their 


har 


war. 
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These men made no claim of being super- 
men. They faced the problems of war as 
average Americans, most of them with little 
concept of the huge task they would be 
called upon to perform, or of the far corners 
of the world in which they would be called 
upon to fight. In many instances, the odds 
were against them and they knew it. But 
they stood up to their obligations. They had 
missions to perform and they performed 


them. 


To Allan Sewart a mission Was a sacred 
trust. I spoke recently with an Air Force 


yeteran who accompanied him on one of his 


many long and grueling bomber missions in 
the South Pacific. On this occasion the tar- 
et was an enemy aircraft carrier, a rich tar- 
set in this theater of operations. Our weak 
forces in the South Pacific during these early 


days of the war could bring only four Flying 
Fortresses to bear against this target. The 
carrier was well protected by enemy fighters. 
Two of our four bombers never returned from 
this mission. Allan Sewart approached the 
carrier at dangerously low altitude. He was 
reaching his maximum radius of action. But 
he flew on. He made the bombing run with 
enemy fighters all around him, firing bullets 
into his plane. The bomb run didn’t satisfy 
him. He wanted to be sure of his bombing 
accuracy, so he circled and came back again 
over target—uUsing up more gasoline and 
exposing his plane to more bullets. A crew- 
man suggested they had taken about all the 
damage they could stand. But he flew on, 
over the target, until he had scored direct 
hits on the enemy vessel. His comment to 
his crew was crisp and to the point. “We 
didn't come this far to miss,” he said. 

Allan Sewart fought his war—our war— 
just that way. 

It was a backyard war waged in the far 
reaches of the South Pacific, in support of 
the invasion of Guadalcanal and eventually 
from Guadalcanal itself. It was a hard, 
driving war, in which air crews were called 
upon to fly tiring and difficult missions day 
after day, with no rest because there were no 
replacements. Allan Stewart and his fellow 
crewmen had been assigned to hold the fort. 
It was a highly vulnerable fort, but it had 
to be held until our nation could mobilize 
and industrialize for war. 

These were the first few months after Pearl 
Harbor. As a nation, we had been caught 


napping. The Eleventh Bombardment 
Group, in which Allan Sewart served as a 
squadron commander, was one of the few 


units we could pit against the enemy. And 
always the enemy was vastly superior in 
numbers and equipment—superior in every- 
thing except that quality which Allan Sewart 
and others with him possessed—the will to 
accomplish a mission. 

Brigadier General Laverne G.—popularly 
known as “Blondy”—Saunders was in com- 
mand of all heavy bombardment units in 
the South Pacific at the time. One of our 
great Air Force leaders, Blondy Saunders was 
at one time a football star and a football 
coach at West Point. Later in the war, he 
commanded B-29’s in India, and lost his leg 
in an airplane accident there. In the South 
Pacific, General Saunders knew his subordi- 
hate commanders personally and well. 

“Al Sewart,” General Saunders said re- 
cently, “was the best commander I ever had.” 

In Air Force circles that is high tribute. 
And General Saunders added this—‘‘Major 


sewart had all the qualifications for a gen- 
eral officer.” 


General Saunders, who is now retired and 
‘ving in Aberdeen, 8. Dak., had hoped to be 
— us today. He has asked me to express 
aa regret at being unable to attend this 
aecication., 


A week before his death, Allan Sewart and 
other pilots of his bomber group were called 
€ commander’s tent to discuss a 
mission they had just completed. 
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Their claims of Japanese fighter planes de- 
stroyed on the mission added up to 30— 
before Allan Sewart was asked for his evalu- 
ation. Then they asked him about it. “Di- 
vide that 30 by 3,” he replied. Allan Sewart 
looked life and death straight in the eye. 

His death, during the mission which won 
for him the Distinguished Service Cross, 
came during one of the most vicious combat 
missions of the war. It is described in the 
official citation as follows, and I quote: 

“Major Sewart, as flight leader of a forma- 
tion of five heavy bombardment airplanes, 
proceeded on a mission to bomb enemy ob- 
jectives near Buin, Solomons Islands. 
Reaching the target, Major Sewart’s flight 
immediately launched a bombing run over 
enemy surface vessels of Kahili Airfield, 
choosing a stationary vessel as target. Due 
to mechanical difficulties, the bombs did not 
release and a second run was made through 
heavy antiaircraft fire and fighter opposi- 
tion. On this run a number of 1,000-pound 
bombs were dropped on the cargo vessel 
from all airplanes of the flight except that 
of Major Sewart. In the face of continuous 
and close attack by approximately 18 enemy 
land-based and float-type fighters, Major 
Sewart cid not turn away from the attack 
even though he could not release his bombs. 
Shortly following this action, Major Sewart 
lost his life and his copilot was mortally 
wounded during a frontal attack by an 
enemy fighter pilot.” 

Allan Sewart, as this citation testifies, 
never turned away from an attack—never 
turned away from his mission, from his re- 
sponsibilities. 

This ability to stand up to a mission and 
carry it through to completion despite all 
odds is a human resource which must be 
placed at the top of all our vast national 
resources. It cannot be built and it cannot 
be purchased at any price. It is born and 
bred into a man—into men like Allan Sewart. 

Today, as we engage in a vital mission to 
maintain the peace—and it is a mission for 
each of us—the odds often appear to be over- 
whelming, the objective unattainable. But 
we must not—if only in their memory—ever 
turn back from our mission. It is our obliga- 
tion to Allan Sewart and to the thousands of 
war dead who helped win the peace. 

In Allan Sewart we find another lesson 
for the Nation. It is not an easy lesson to 
face, but we cannot escape it, nor should we 
try. 

We asked Allan Sewart to hold the fort 
while we made ready our defenses, to do 
the job of 10—20—50 men while we as a 
Nation caught up with the world in military 
strength. He and his fellow fighters held 
that fort, but he paid the price, and as a 
Nation we paid the price. We feel the need 
of Allan Sewart’s courage and leadership 
today. 

In our search for peace we have twice, 
in our time, tried unpreparedness and found 
it wanting. In a world of new and terrible 
weapons which narrows the margin, perhaps 
eliminates altogether, the period for holding 
the fort—indeed, which for the first time 
in history, may bring the fortress into our 
own back yards—we canont afford to risk 
unpreparedness again. 

This Air Force base we dedicate today in 
Allan Sewart’s name—a vital training center 
for bomber pilots during the war—and to- 
day an equally vital center of troop-carrier 
operations—gives evidence that we intend 
to keep the peace with the strength and 
courage that it deserves. 

To the mother and father of Allan Sewart, 
to his widow and daughter, who are with 
us today, the United States Air Force bows 
in humble tribute. We join the citizens of 
Smyrna and all of Tennessee in this proud 
salute. We dedicate Sewart Air Force Base 
as a living monument to the spirit and deeds 
of Maj. Allan J. Sewart, Jr. 
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Resolutions of the Indiana General 
Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day, during debate on the library exten- 
sion bill, I stated that our 1947 Indiana 
General Assembly passed a resolution 
stating Indiana wanted no Federal funds. 

I stated also that immediately follow- 
ing—in fact the very next resolution— 
the same general assembly, with the 
same Republican majority in member- 
ship, passed a resolution asking for Fed- 
eral funds for flood control and soil con- 
servation. 


Now, since some folks thought I was 
mistaken, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Recorp both resolutions, 
with reference to their pages in the offi- 
cial acts of the eighty-fifth general 
assembly: 


Acts, 1947, INDIANA, EIGHTY-FIFTH SESSION 
CHAPTER 377 
(H. Con. Res. 2, approved January 30, 1947) 


Be ‘t resolved by the house of representa- 
tives (the senate concurring), That Indiana 
needs no guardian and intends to have none. 
We Hoosiers—like the people of our sister 
States—were fooled for quite a spell with the 
magician’s trick that a dollar taxed out of our 
pockets and sent to Washington, will be 
bigger when it comes back to us. We have 
taken a good look at said dollar. We find 
that it lost weight in its Journey to Wash- 
ington and back. The political brokerage of 
the bureaucrats has been deducted. We have 
decided that there is no such thing as 
Federal aid. We know that therv is no 
wealth to tax that is not already within the 
boundaries of the 48 States. 

So we propose henceforward to tax our- 
selves and take care of ourselves. We are 
fed up with subsidies, doles, and paternalism. 
We are no one’s stepchild. We have grown 
up. We serve notice that we will resist 
Washington, D. C., adopting us. 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana, the senate concurring: That we re- 
spectfully petition and urge Indiana's Con- 
gressmen and Senators to vote to fetch our 
county courthouse and city halls back from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. We want government 
to come home. 

Resolved further, That we call upon the 
legislatures of our sister States and on good 
citizens everywhere who believe in the basic 
principles of Lincoln and Jefferson to join 
with us, and we with them to restore the 
American Republic and our 48 States to the 
foundations built by our fathers. 


CHAPTER 378 
(H. Con. Res. 3, approved March 1, 1947) 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact effective legislation provid- 
ing for flood control and soil conservation 
in the Ohio River watershed area and 
tributaries thereto. 


Whereas farming and grazing land of the 
State of Indiana is one of the basic assets 
of the State and the preservation of such land 
and the produce gained therefrom is neces- 
sary to protect and promote the health, 
safety, and general welfare of the people of 
the State and Nation; that the breaking of 
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natural grass, plant and forest cover has 
interfered with the natural factors of soil 
stabilization; that there has been an acceler- 
ated washing of sloping fields; that these 
processes of erosion facilitate dissipation of 
valuable top soil, causing exposure of less 
fertile and more erosive subsoil; and 
Whereas the consequences of such soil 





erosion are: silting and sedimentation of 
stream channels, reservoirs, dams, ditches, 
and harbors; loss of soil and water which 
causes destruction of food and cover for 


wildlife; an increase in the speed and volume 
of rainfall run-off, causing severe and in- 
creasing flocds, which bring suffering, disease, 
and death, impoverishment of families, dam- 
age to roads, highways, railways, buildings, 
and other property from floods; and losses 
in navigation, hydroelectric power, municipal 
water supply, and underground water re- 
serve; and 

Whereas similar conditions exist the entire 
length of the Ohio River from its source at 
the juncture point of the mighty Mononga- 
hela and Allegheny Rivers, all in defiance of 
the efforts and ingenuity of man to cope with 
nature run rampant ard bent upon destruc- 

yn of life, property, and resources as afore- 
said: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the State of In- 
diana (the senate concurring) — 

Section 1. That the Eighty-fifth General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana does hereby 
memorialize and petition the Congress of the 
United States to enact effective legislation 
for the control of floods and the prevention 
of soil erosion, to preserve natural resources, 
prevent impairment of dams and reservoirs, 
assist in maintaining the navigability of 
rivers, protect and promote the health, 
safety, and general welfare of the people, and 
to appropriate sufficient funds for the execu- 
tion of such legislation. 

Sec. 2. The principal clerk of this house Is 
directed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the secretary of the United States Senate, 
to the Clerk of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives and to each United States Senator 
and Congressman from Indiana, 





Speaker Rayburn Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MONROE M. REDDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday night, March 25, you honored my 
district by speaking to the North Caro- 
lina Young Democratic Clubs at Ashe- 
ville. The overflow audience of more 
than 2,000 people applauded you fre- 
quently, and it was common talk after 
the meeting that we had heard one of 
the greatest democratic speeches to be 
delivered in that section in many years. 

Your speech was commented on edi- 
torially by the Asheville Citizen in Mon- 
day morning’s issue of this week. I hope 
that this editorial may be read on a wide 
scale. It points up some of the thoughts 
which you so eloquently expressed. 

The editorial follows: 

SPEAKER RAYBURN SpEAKS OUT 


Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 37 summers a Texas 
Congressman and Presiding Officer of the 


House of Representatives for more years than 
any man in history save Henry Clay, brought 
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his eloquence and the wisdom of his long 
experience to an audience of western North 
Carolinians Saturday night. 

A Speaker rarely speaks and never votes 
except in case of a tie. Tar Heel Young 
Democrats who heard Mr. Raysurn Satur- 
day, however, must have been impressed 
with the candor and logic of the Speaker as 
a platform debater. He put the case vigor- 
ously for the Democratic Party in the Na- 
tion and for democracy in the world. In the 
course of his address he made two telling 
points: 

1. The indiscriminate practice of pinning 
the Communist label on innocent persons 
is both irresponsible and dangerous. In ob- 
vious reference to reckless Jo—E McCarTuy, 
Speaker Raysurn predicted that “in the long 
run that gentleman is going to get what 
those of his kind deserve.” 

2. A strong America is an America which 
must maintain leadership in world affairs 
through the Marshall plan and other for- 
eign-aid programs. Mr. RAYBURN is a Wood- 
row Wilson Democrat, both in theory and 
praciice. “I want to help keep the friends 
we've got in other parts of the world,” he 
said. 

SaM RAyYBURN has been around Washing- 
ton for more than a generation. He entered 
Congress on the March day in 1913 when 
President Wilson, perhaps glimpsing the war 
clouds, first took his oath of office and told 
Americans: “Men's hearts wait upon us; 
men’s lives hang in the balance; men's hopes 
call upon us to say what we will do. Who 
shall live up to the great trust? Who dares 
fail to try?” 

During these 37 years and during the dis- 
tinguished period of his war service as 
Speaker, Sam RAYBURN measured up to the 
trust and never grew faint of heart. 

He saw Woodrow Wilson die a prophet 
among men yet maligned for the daring of 
his vision. In the atmosphere of Washing- 
ton, then, he puts little stock in label-pin- 
ning and name-calling. And out of devoted 
service to his country and to the cause of 
democracy, he has little patience with the 
isolationists and their clamor to turn the 
clock back on issues and men. 

All of this was a strong breath of clear air 
in a region where there is cause to be proud 
of—and no cause to apologize for—the world 
leadership which the Democratic Party has 
maintained with the help of enlightened 
Republicans such as Senator VANDENBERG, 
to whom Mr. Raysurn paid tribute. 

It should help to focus our thoughts not 
on negative things but upon the positive 
values in national issues which are before 
the American democracy and the Democrat- 
ic Party. 





Broadcast of Hon. Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, to the People of Penn- 
sylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a broadcast 
by me to the people of Pennsylvania, over 
the facilities of the American Broad- 
casting Co., Monday evening, March 27, 
1950. 





There being no objection, the broaq. 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


I suppose that it’s just about impossibje 
for some people to believe that anyone who 
has spent a dozen years in Congress can lay 
aside temporarily his mantle of politica). 
party affiliation and speak as just one more 
American addressing his fellow citizens, 

But in the few minutes I have on the air 
this evening I'd like to attempt just that. 

I am sure all of you know that America 
today enjoys the highest standard of living in 
the world—and what is more, the highest liy- 
ing standard in our history. 

We have, during the past 17 years, risen 
from the pit of the worst depression we ever 
had. The American economy—in addition 
to underwriting our own gigantic military 
effort in World War II—turned out a signifi- 
cant part of the fighting equipment, food, 
clothing, and money needed by our wartime 
Allies to make victory possible. 

And America has emerged as the only Na- 
tion which today is in a position to help the 
free nations bolster their economic founda- 
tions against the forces of Communist op- 
pression that now threatens the peace. 

Now, without any question, the achieve. 
ment of world peace is the central issue of 
our time, and the problems which confront 
America in this year of 1950 differ in many 
important respects from those of the depres- 
sion paralysis of the early thirties. 

Where our task 17 years ago was to put peo- 
ple to work and get our economy back on its 
feet, we find today that our free-enterprise 
system is humming along with record-break- 
ing production, big profits, and high levels of 
employment. 

Our greatest energies in this postwar period 
have been directed at this issue of peace. 
The Communists have hurled a challenge at 
the democratic institutions of the world, and 
the democracies have answered the challenge 
in terms of affirmative measures which meet 
the Communist threat head-on. America 
has played a leading role both in the forma- 
tion of the anti-Communist policies, and has, 
as well, underwritten in terms of billions of 
dollars the costs of these programs. 

In recent weeks American foreign policy 
has been vigorously attacked on new fronts. 
In the first instance, the criticism comes not 
from the Communist Party, but has been 
hurled by a handful of public figures who 
charge that our State Department is infested 
with card-carrying Communists, and, fur- 
thermore, they infer that our American for- 
eign policy has been shaped by those same 
communistically inclined people, It is inter- 
esting to note that shortly after the first of 
these attacks was made the Kremlin had 
something to say about our foreign policy. 
Mr. Stalin issued a blast at Secretary of State 
Acheson and the American State Depart- 
ment, charging them with drawing up 4 
Fascist scheme to plunge everyone into 4 
third world war in order to destroy com- 
munism. 

In this broadcast I want to dig back into a 
little recent history. At the outset I want to 
make clear my firm belief that there are few 
Americans today who underestimate the task 
before us if world peace is to be attained 
under democratic forms of government. In 
this atomic age in which man, for the first 
time in his history, has devised a means 0! 
destroying civilization altogether, the stakes 
in the future are simply enormous. If the 
democracies are to win the cold war, there 
is a duty upon the people of the free W yrid 
to make use of every bit of intelligence they 
possess, if we are to meet head-on the Com- 
munist challenge to freedom. Our policies 
must be designed clearheadedly by the best 
minds in the democratic world. We cannot 
afford to be stampeded by fear or hysteria. If 









ais n is stirred up among the democratic 
nations themselves, or if serious differences 
dev elop internally in the democracies, we will 
play squarely into the hands of the Com- 

— ere is no question at all about this. The 
Communists are pegging their success upon 
what they regard as the essential weakness 
of democracy. They are relying heavily upon 
economic collapse in the free nations—the 
economic collapse which the Communists 
nave predicted for so long. 

In the years which immediately followed 
World Ww ar II, the Russians fully expected to 
in control of all of Europe because they 
red the democracies too weak economi- 
to get back on their feet in time to avert 








The Communists have realized fully that 
chaos and economic despair have 
turned more people over to dictatorship than 
have all the copies of all the Communist 
propaganda ever printed. The Russians 
realize full well that a man who sees his 
family hungry, and cold, and frightened may 
frequently be willing to sell his freedom to a 
dictator who rashly promises security in the 
future. 

Democracies, in bending their efforts be- 
hind the Marshall plan, have come up with 
an affirmative answer to the chaos which 
threatened Europe 3 years ago. The best 
military minds we have in this country assure 
us a t all of Europe would be under the 
domination of the Communists if it had not 
ion: for the inauguration of the Marshall 
plan in 1948. These same military experts 
tell us that our national defense budget for 
the coming year would be two or three times 
as large if Russia had the entire productive 
capacity of Europe at its disposal today. Said 
another way, this would mean that we would 
be called upon to spend $30,000,000,000 or 
$35,000,000,000 this year for national defense 
instead of $13,000,000,000. 

Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Marshall plan Ad- 
ministrator, has estimated that we should 
spend $3,000,000,000 on European aid during 
the next year. In doing so, we are investing 
in a secure future for the people of Europe. 
This is just as important to us as it is to 
operate the FBI or to maintain our armed 
forces 

Mr. Hoffman knows the value of a dollar— 
and he knows the value of $3,000,000,000. 

The evidence submitted. by Mr. Hoffman 
shows clearly that a reduction in Marshall 

1 funds would convert the European co- 
1 program into a dole instead of one 
ring about recovery. If that were to 
pen, we would no longer be building the 
Ve would simply be keeping the 
ple of Europe on the charity list, inca- 
going forward to economic self- 
ney without the continuing need for 
nerican funds to keep them going. 
Within the past few days the first ship- 
f American military aid have started 
) flow across the Atlantic to bolster the de- 
Ie { the European democracies, and thus 
my © 1t possible to give real meaning to the 
North Atlantic Defense Pact, signed last 
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_ We have pending now in both Houses of 
Congress another program which takes an 
affir e€ approach to the factors which 
cause war. President Truman’s point 4 pro- 
posal is primarily intended to help eco- 
hon ly backward nations build up their 
: tandards of living in order to ward off 
tx forces of communism which threaten 
‘whem internally. 
together, our international programs 
us close to $5,000,000,000 in the 
year. In addition to this, as I have 
aay indicated, we will spend some $13,- 
00,000 for our national defense. I would 
, © to point out that a national defense 
udget, whether it costs us $13,000,000,000 
or $35,000,000,000 a year, does absolutely 
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nothing toward eliminating the causes of 
war. Military protection is police protec- 
tion. But it does nothing at all to eradicate 
the economic conditions in which commu- 
nism so quickly flourishes. 

The Marshall plan has stopped the Com- 
munists cold in Europe. But the Marshall 
plan has not completed its work, and if we 
interrupt the miraculous progress it is now 
making, there is a grave likelihood that 
Europe would fall back into the same sort 
of peril which faced it only 2 years ago when 
the Communists were so busy exploiting the 
impending economic crisis. 

As I’ve already said, American participa- 
tion in world peace making is costing us 
billions of dollars a year. These costs, how- 
ever, are small by comparison with the dol- 
lar costs of another war. I feel there are 
those who too often fail to see any relation 
between our foreign and domestic policies. 
It is, I think, instantly clear when we stop 
to think about it that another depression in 
America would cause our peace-making ef- 
forts to fail completely. Another depres- 
sion would force us to abandon the Mar- 
shall plan, give up point 4, and our other 
programs to promote peace. 

This is, of course, exactly what the Com- 
munists have predicted, and it is what they 
are expecting will happen. 

If America is to bear the burden of af- 
firmative peace making, our free enterprise 
economy must stay healthy, and continue to 
expand. It is true, as I said earlier, that 
American business today is in sounder shape 
than ever before in its history. Employ- 
ment is still close to record levels, but there 
are more people unemployed because there 
are not enough new jobs being created to 
take care of our growing population. To 
meet our international responsibilities, we 
must make the fullest use possible of our 
economy by setting ever higher production 
records and by having ever larger numbers 
of people at work. We must continue our 
efforts here at home to assist our free enter- 
prise economy in such an expansion, and 
we must go forward with this important 
work. 

We have, in the past few years, accom- 
plished a tremendous amount in blocking 
the expansion of communism. We, none- 
theless, have ahead of us a huge task in con- 
tinuing to shape policies which will assure 
our victory in the cold war. To do this, we 
must above all retain our confidence in our- 
selves and in our future. We must, as I said 
earlier, use every bit of intelligence we pos- 
sess in drafting policies which will assure 
that victory. And it is equally important 
that these policies be carried out by people 
who are unswervingly loyal to America and 
the democratic way of life. 

If we are to meet our responsibilities, every 
problem which faces us must be considered 
squarely on its merits. We cannot, in these 
crucial times, afford the luxury of cheap po- 
litical partisanship which destroys our con- 
fidence in ourselves and in the people we 
have charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering our policies. There is a vast dif- 
ference between criticism directed to the 
facts on the one hand, and criticism which 
has no support in fact whatsoever. This 
business of shooting from the hip irrespon- 
sibly, in complete disregard of personal repu- 
tations, in disregard of confidence in our- 
selves and our policies, could, if it got out of 
hand, immobilize our efforts to bring about 
world peace and destroy any hope that de- 
mocracy can survive in the world. 

As all of you know, charges of the gravest 
nature were leveled at the State Department 
a month and a half ago. It was flatly charged 
that 205 known card-carrying Communists 
were then at work in the Department of 
State. The charges have been altered a lot 
since that time—81 card-carrying Commu- 
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nists, 57 card-carrying Communists, or what 
have you. 

A unanimous Senate moved at once to in- 
vestigate. The charges at the outset looked 
like the smear campaigns which have cropped 
up in election years in the past, but the Sen- 
ate, recognizing that the charges, if true, 
were serious, insisted on getting the facts, 
and ordered its Foreign Relations Committee 
to conduct an immediate investigation. You 
may be sure that the investigation will leave 
no stone unturned. If there are Communists 
or Communist sympathizers in the Depart- 
ment of State, they will be exposed. 

The Senate investigating committee has 
been in almost continuous session for nearly 
3 weeks, but as of this very hour the record 
does not contain one shred of evidence to 
prove or substantiate these political charges. 

On the contrary, the evidence thus far is 
most reassuring. It demonstrates that we 
have every right to place confidence in the 
loyalty of those carrying out our foreign 
policy. 

I am proud that our press and our people 
have not been stampeded into fear. The 
Nation-vide reaction seems simply to be that 
our vigilance must be maintained, just as we 
are doing at present, and that we must keep 
a cool head and a steady hand if our great 
stake in the future is to be attained. 

In closing I repeat that I am proud of the 
mature fashion in which we, as a nation, are 
facing our world responsibilities. Charges 
of socialism in our program at home or of 
card-carrying Communists in our State De- 
partment must be decided on the facts, just 
as we are doing now. There is no place in 
this picture for irresponsible fear mongering. 
So 10ng as we continue to insist upon the 
facts, to examine them clearheadedly and 
confidently, and guide our actions realisti- 
cally, I have no fear for the future. 





Address of Archie M. Cohen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, beloved 
among his fellow citizens in the city of 
Chicago because of his long-standing in- 
terest and active participation in the 
city’s great communal activities is Archie 
H. Cohen. A distinguished lawyer, a 
master in chancery, a former referee in 
bankruptcy, for many years he has been 
a leader in the city’s charitable and civic 
organizations. He has been a long-time 
member of the Republican Party in the 
State of Illinois, and has done much to 
bring credit upon his political organiza- 
tion because of his wisdom, his ability, 
and his refusal to be bound by adherence 
to sterile, hidebound conservatism. I 
would certainly describe him as a Re- 
publican with Democratic leanings. 

Archie Cohen is a brilliant speaker. 
One of his great addresses was made 
during the American appreciation pro- 
gram sponsored by the Milwaukee B'nai 
B’rith conference on February 22, 1950, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., an address of par- 
ticular significance because of its refer- 
ence to four great chaplains of the last 
war. 
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On March 27, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 443, a bill to commemorate 
the heroic acts of the four chaplains, 
Clark V. Poling, George L. Fox, John 
Patrick Washington, and Alexander D. 
Goode, in making the supreme sacrifice 
in order that their comrades in arms 
might live. My bill requests that Feb- 
ruary 3 of each year be designated as 
Dorchester Day in observance of their 
heroism on the Army transport Dor- 
chester, which was torpedoed on that 
day. 

I am incorporating House Joint Reso- 
lution 443 with my remarks and the ad- 
dress of Mr. Cohen. I believe they 
should be read together as significant 
contributions to our goal in seeking to 
echieve our great American democratic 
ideal of the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. 


House Joint Resolution 443 


Joint resolution authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to pro- 
claim February 3 of each year as Dorchester 
Day for the observance and commemora- 
tion of the deaths and the heroic acts of 
Chaplains Clark V. Poling, George L. Fox, 
John Patrick Washington, and Alexander 
D. Goode 


Whereas on February 3, 1943, at 12:55 an- 
temeridian, when the Army transport Dor- 
chester sank following a torpedo attack, 
United States Army Chaplains Clark V. Pol- 
ing, George L. Fox, John Patrick Washington, 
and Alexander D. Goode, symbolized both 
ministerial faithfulness and supreme hu- 
man courage by giving their lives that others 
might live and doing so in such a way as to 
indicate the element of brotherhood common 
in their Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths; and 

Whereas this event symbolizes the courage 
and hope humanity can gain from a spirit of 
brotherhood among these creeds; and 

Whereas no other single event has so 
moved men to think on the elements of 
unity in these three great traditions and 
creeds: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is authorized and directed to issue a 
proclamation calling upon officials of the 
Government to display the flag of the United 
States on all governmental buildings on the 
3d day of February of each year, and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
the day in schools and churches, or other 
suitable places, with appropriate ceremonies 
in commemoration of the deaths and the 
heroic act of the four foregoing chaplains. 





Appress DELIVERED BY ARCHIE H. COHEN AT 
STEUBEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., FEBRUARY 22, 1950, ON 
AMERICAN APPRECIATION PROGRAM SPONSORED 
BY THE MILWAUKEE B’NAI B’RITH CONFER- 
ENCE 
To my way of thinking, America is more 

than an aggregation of 150,000,000 people. 
It symbolizes the hopes, the dreams, and the 
prayers of those who, by accident of birth, 
were born here and those who came here 
seeking a haven of refuge from political and 
religious oppression, to build unselfish lives 
that spell true brotherhood. 

Unfortunately, bigotry and intolerance 
need no passports to come into this country. 
The jealous, petty, arrogant, mean, and 
little people of the world have always won- 
dered at the American way of life. They fail 
to understand that, in America, laws are en- 
acted to point a way by which men shall 
live, and not as the edicts, decrees, and mani- 
festoes of the dictators by which men shall 
die, 


Carved in the stone on the outside of the 
Supreme Court Building in our Nation’s 
Capital are the words: “Equal justice under 
law,” which assures justice to every citizen 
regardless of race, creed, or color. America 
has been made safe for differences by the 
Declaration of Independence. The Consti- 
tution of the United States of America guar- 
antees to every citizen, life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. I hold these truths to 
be self-evident: that man was made to be 
happy; that happiness is attainable only 
through useful effort. You will find, as you 
look back upon life, that the moments that 
stand out are those moments when you have 
done something for somebody else without 
any hope of reward. I strongly feel that life 
is an opportunity given to us to learn how to 
live; that the world is a schoolroom, not a 
playground; that life is an education, not a 
holiday; that life is a measure to be filled, 
not a cup to be drained; that we come into 
this world without being asked and that 
we go without being considered; therefore, it 
behooves us to live useful, purposeful, and 
intelligent lives. 

Surely you will agree with me that selfish- 
ness is a disease that should be labeled a 
crime. If we try to be in tune with the 
Infinite, we will strive to avoid wars that 
bring misery, destruction, heartaches, and 
untold sufferings to innocent men, women, 
and children, and create, as an aftermath, 
more serious problems than those that ex- 
isted before men engaged in slaughter on 
the battlefields. We do not all look alike, 
act alike, talk alike, or think alike, but that 
is no reason for hating one another. The 
history of the progress of mankind clearly 
establishes the fact that nothing construc- 
tive has ever grown out of hatred. Bigotry 
and intolerance have no place under the 
cross of a cathedral, the spire of a church, 
or within the walls of a temple or syna- 
gogue. Any man who incites strife between 
different classes and different creeds is a 
menace to America and a disgrace to his 
faith. 

The heart of America is sound. Its sense 
of justice is universal. You can trust it. You 
can appeal to it. But you must never be- 
tray it. I am nct so much concerned with 
the insurrection of the ignorant as I am 
with the indifference of the intelligent. The 
real American, whether he be a Christian or 
a Jew, is he who brings comfort where be- 
fore there was wretchedness, who feeds the 
hungry, who clothes the naked, who en- 
lightens the ignorant, and who does justice, 
and by his words and actions inspires a love 
for God and for man. I cling to the belief 
that God is my friend and every man my 
brother. 

No one can gainsay the fact that equality 
and freedom build human dignity in man 
and nation. We add to our moral strength 
when we concern ourselves with the preser- 
vation of all those values which make life 
worth living. As decent men and women, 
we must ever be vigilant to protect the civil 
and political immunities of every American 
regardless of his race, color, creed, and social 
or economic status. No sacrifice is too dear 
if only freedom prevails. 

America must be intellectually immune to 
the virus of hate. Every person should 
realize that his highest good requires the 
observance of the commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We should constantly strive to make 
America so good that to be a private citizen 
in the United States will be greater than to 
be a king in any other nation. 

By our devotion to American ideals, we 
emphasize that we live in deeds, not years; 
in thoughts, not breaths; fn feelings, not in 
figures on a dial. We count time by heart 
throbs. We cling to the belief that he most 


lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
The rights and privileges that 


the best. 
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we enjoy as American citizens must not be 
taken for granted. We must be mindful of 
the duties and responsibilities of citizen. 
ship and should remember that, next to God 
is country, and next to religion is patriotism, 
The duty of patriotism is the duty of jys. 
tice and of gratitude, and it is just as im- 
portant to be patriotic in time of peace as 
in time of war. We should ever be loyal to 
the life and welfare of our Nation, strong 
in our love of, and devotion to, the instity. 
tions of America. Anyone trying to sow 
distrust and hatred in this blessed land js 
carrying out the mandate of the enemies of 
this country and is guilty of conduct that 
is most despicable and unworthy of a true 
American. Such bigoted individuals who 
loudly shout that America has failed them, 
have in truth failed America. 

Thoughtful Americans must take to heart 
the indisputable fact that victories won oy 
the battlefields are all in vain unless in peace 
we prevent the hatreds that start wars all 
over again. America’s destiny is to point out 
to the world the force of an idea, rather thay 
the idea of force, and to spread the idea of 
human dignity so that everywhere there wil] 
be strengthened the conviction in the minds 
of the leaders of the people throughout the 
world that human rights must be respected. 

Ours is a land of peace and faith. This ts 
a government of the people, not of kings, 
princes, or dictators. This is a country of 
citizens, not of military captains. Our lead. 
ers represent peace and religion. My fervent 
plea is that instead of ignorance, let there be 
truth; instead of weakness, let there be 
strength; instead of fear, let there be cour- 
age; instead of hatred, let there he love, 

An event that took place during World War 
II stands out vividly in my memory. It oc- 
curred during the month of February 1943, 
on the U. S. troop ship Dorchester which was 
struck by a torpedo fired from a Nazi sub- 
marine in mid-Atlantic. The boys in uni- 
form who were being transported to Euro- 
pean shores to battle against the Nazis, were 
rushing about frantically seeking to procure 
life belts. The ship was listing heavily, 
doomed to a watery grave, when four Army 
chaplains—a priest, a rabbi, and two Protes- 
tant ministers—observing the frightened 
lads, took off their life belts and gave them 
to four soldiers. Then, placing their arms 
around one another’s shoulders, they looked 
heavenward and prayed to Almighty God, 
each in his own way, as these Americans, 
representing the three great faiths, faced 
death together unafraid. From this true ac- 
count of the last moments of these brave 
chaplains of the United States Army, can we 
not find inspiration and courage to face life 
together unafraid and in true brotherhood? 

I urge that we strive to make this world 
as good a place for others as we would want 
it to be for ourselves. To me, America is 
all that the submerged races of the world 
wish to be and cannot. To me, America is 
the concrete realization of what the ages 
have hoped for and labored for. It is 4 
definition. It is a creed. It is a challenge. 
God built a continent of glory and filled it 
with treasures untold. He carpeted it with 
soft rolling prairies and pillared it with 
thundering mountains. He studded it with 
soft flowing fountains and traced it with 
long winding streams. He graced it with 
deep shadowed forests and filled them with 
song. Then he called unto a thousand 
peoples and summoned the bravest among 
them. They came from the ends of the 
earth, each bearing a gift and a hope. The 
glory of adventure was in their eyes and the 
glory of hope within their souls, and out of 
the labor of man and the bounty of earth, out 
of the prayers of man and the hopes of the 
world, God fashioned a nation in love, blessed 
it with a purpose sublime, and called i 
America, 














Schism in the NLRB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I read 
ith a great deal of interest the editorial 





W , 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Sunday, March 26, entitled “Schism 


inthe NLRB.” I have been deeply con- 
cerned about the President’s plan No. 12 
to abolish the post of general counsel 
and to transfer his functions to the 
NLRB. I have been deeply concerned 
because I believe in the separation of 
the function of prosecution from the 
judicial function in all cases where it is 
practicable. And if functions of the 
NLRB were predominantly judicial and 
if the general counsel’s duties were pre- 
dominantly that of a prosecutor, I would 
oppose the President’s plan No. 12. 

However, I agree with the Post edito- 
rial that the schism by the Board and the 
counsel has created more problems 
than it has solved. 

The editorial to which I refer is as 
follows: 

ScHISM IN THE NLRB 


No effective case has been made, in our 
opinion, against President Truman’s reor- 
ganization plan to end the schism between 
the National Labor Relations Board and its 
general counsel. Certainly the President had 
authority to take this step. The NLRB was 
not exempted from the reorganization pow- 
ers conditionally delegated to the President. 
Since this change was effected in one of a 
series of orders designed to improve the 
working machinery of the independent regu- 
latory commissions, it would have been 
strange for the President to have exempted 
so obvious a defect as the separation of the 
NLRB counsel from the Board itself, has 
proved to be. 

The NLRB was thus divided against itself 
in the Taft-Hartley Act in a laudable effort 
to separate the prosecuting and judging 
functions of that body. To many it seemed 
&h experiment worth making. But in prac- 
Uce it has proved a failure because of the 
continued friction between General Counsel 
Denham and the Board. The Board mem- 
bers are now unanimous in saying that the 
division should not continue; for it has re- 
sulted in two NLRB policies instead of one 
and placed the Board in the anomalous posi- 
tion of having to rely upon an antagonistic 
counsel to carry its cases before the courts. 
In short, the schism has created more prob- 
ems than it has solved. 

Under the new plan the general counsel 
would be subject to supervision by the 
Board, while still exercising a large degree 
of independence in his prosecuting activi- 
Ues. Investigative and judging functions 
Would not be entrusted to the same persons. 


-_ seems to us to satisfy the requirements 
~ /ness if unbiased personnel is chosen. 
“here is less argument today for keeping 


the p 


“© prosecuting arm outside the Board than 
‘Aere was under the Wagner Act, when the 
™ “ra’s sole function was to foster the in- 
lerests of labor and deal with unfair labor 
- ‘ces On the part of employers. Today 

‘S concerned with unfair labor practices 


by bot} 


; 1 employers and unions. It must 
ase imé n impartial attitude if it is to serve 
.. ‘unction properly. The same is true of 
Ke prosecuting arm. There seems to be a 
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dangerous tendency on the part of some 
groups to regard the general counsel as par- 
tial to employers and the Board as favoring 
unions. Perhaps that is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the separation. In any event, 
the aim must be for high-minded and im- 
partial service on the part of both, and we 
suspect that this can be most readily at- 
tained if the present invitation to friction 
is removed. 





Principles of National Labor-Manage- 
ment Council on Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL LABOR-MANAGEMENT COUNCIL ON 
FoREIGN TRADE Policy, MarcH 21, 1950 


Lower wages than those prevailing in the 
United States create the principal competi- 
tive advantage enjoyed by foreign countries 
when they ship dutiable merchandise into 
our domestic market. 

These lower wage rates often result in lower 
foreign costs and confer a price advantage 
upon the shipper to our shores, since his 
productivity is not generally so far below our 
own as to offset the lower wages. With the 
exception of a few products, such as auto- 
mobiles, that are mass-produced by us, other 
countries are not very far behind us in pro- 
ductivity and are rapidly catching up in 
many lines because of the spread of mechanti- 
gation. 

In the meantime, however, and contrary to 
the theory of classical economists and free 
trade advocates, the competitive advantages 
of imported dutiable goods in our domestic 
market are not generally reducible to supe- 
riority of natural resources, soil, climate, or 
greater efficiency in the countries of origin. 
Unfortunately they are attributable in some 
cases to simple exploitation of labor. 

Competitive goods that derive their cheap- 
ness from this source therefore enter higher- 
standard countries with a spurious economic 
advantage rather than a fair one. 

Instead of spreading the economic benefits 
often attributed to trade, they undermine 
the living standards in the higher-standard 
importing countries. Only if the imports 
are economically complementary to produc- 
tion in the importing countries rather than 
competitive is the injury avoided. 

In order to prevent the destruction of 
high labor standards and to maintain the 
possibility of reasonable business profits, a 
high-standard country is therefore fully jus- 
tified in taking measures to prevent the eco- 
nomic erosion that may result from unim- 
peded importation of competitive, as dis- 
tinguished from complementary, goods from 
lower-wage countries. Just as bad money 
drives out good money, goods produced at un- 
fair wages tend to drive out of the market 
those produced at fair wages when the two 
are in open, unobstructed competition. Rec- 
ognition of this fact led this country to adopt 
national minimum-wage legislation to pre- 
vent the destruction of labor standards from 
within its own borders. 

Protective measures that are designed thus 
simply to place competitive foreign products 
on a fair competitive level in the market of 
a high-standard country cannot properly be 
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described as trade barriers or obstacles to the 


flow of healthy trade. The United States is 
unique in the world of trade because all 
other countries operate on a lower wage 
standard. Nevertheless, approximately 60 
percent of our imports are now free of duty, 
consisting largely of noncompetitive items 
and raw materials. The economic condi- 
tions of their production overseas cannot di- 
rectly undermine our standards, and our con- 
sumers can enjoy the lower prices without 
hurting domestic production. 

However, the claim of consumers to the 
enjoyment of lower prices on the 40-percent 
remainder of our imports, which are com- 
petitive goods, is not valid if the lower prices 
of the latter merely reflect lower wage levels 
abroad, since such a claim would be based on 
the destruction of our economic standards. 

The postwar economic situation, charac- 
terized by an unprecedentedly high national 
debt, calls for the continuance of an un- 
usually high annual national income, or one 
of well over $200,000,000,000. This require- 
ment binds us, however unwillingly, to a high 
price level. The increase in statutory mini- 
mum wages by Congress and the mainte- 
nance of high support prices for farm prod- 
ucts have put the stamp of governmental rec- 
ognition on this view. 

The interests not only of labor and man- 
agement but also of the public, therefore, 
make it imperative that they seek reasonable 
safeguards against unfair and deflationary 
foreign competition. Their interests are 
mutual in maintaining high standards of 
employment, production, and wages, and in 
the prevention of action that would under- 
mine such standards. Such reasonable safe- 
guards will not materially reduce imports 
but would remove from the dutiable ones the 
threat to our employment that they would 
otherwise carry. 

To avoid the maintenance or imposition of 
unsound, while assuring proper, measures of 
protection, the following principle should be 
honored: 

Any legitimate industry in the United 
States that pays prevailing wages and that is 
able to market its products at prices return- 
ing a reasonable profit under fair competitive 
conditions and succeed in setting aside re- 
serves for research and development is not 
only economically justified but is entitled to 
protection. The degree of protection should 
be roughly equal to the advantage of foreign 
producers in this market as a result of their 
lower labor standards, modified by relative 
productivity. 





How Taxes Have Mounted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article mailed me by a 
constituent. When writing to me, this 
constituent states that this article tells 
more than she could write. 

I hope the Members have the opportu- 
nity to read this article as it shows very 
clearly how taxes have increased, not 
only for the rich, but also for the not so 
rich. The Democrats will do well to 
take heed too for this article points out 
that the tax reduction put through by 
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the Eightieth Congress is being appre- 
ciated and the people have not forgotten 
which Congress made this possible. 
The article follows: 
How TAxES HAvE MOUNTED 


EDITOR THE COURIER NEWS: 

Every year at income-tax time, I recall 
what was told me in the 1930’s when I ex- 
pressed alarm at the greatly increased Gov- 
ernment spending, viz, “What are you worry- 
ing about; only the rich will get soaked.” 
How untrue that remark was is partially 
revealed by the comparison of pay-roll taxes 
which follows: 


Yearly salary | 1929 | 1950 
$2,100 oa No tax.... $147. 50 
$9 600 ‘i 230. 00 
“i do 389, 00 








157. 40 





— 


This comparison, unfortunately, illustrates 
only to a minor extent how the “not so rich” 
also are being soaked, since a much greater 
portion of taxes of people in the low-income 
bracket are, as FDR said “paid indirectly in 
the cost of things they buy.” 

These hidden taxes include corporate in- 
come taxes (increased from 11 to 38 percent), 
taxes paid by business on pay rolls, oils, 
transportation, telephone, telegraph, elec- 
tricity, liquor, playing cards, tobacco, etc., 
excise taxes on autos, tires, tubes and parts, 
on electric, gas, and oil appliances, on light 
bulbs, refrigerators, gasoline, musical instru- 
ments, photographic materials, sporting 
goods, radios, etc., also luxury taxes on furs, 
jewelry, luggage, toilet preparations, admis- 
sions, etc. 

I once estimated that a single woman earn- 
ing $2,340 a year paid over $800 a year in 
taxes including Federal, State, city, and the 
above hidden taxes, and although it is about 
$100 less now, thanks to the reduction given 
by the previous Congress, it’s still terrific. 

Despite all the publicity given in news- 
papers regarding wasteful Government 
spending and inefficiency, and their effect on 
taxpayers’ ever-increasing debt burden and 
high taxes, too many taxpayers are too busy 
having fun to take a few minutes time to 
write their Congressman telling them (1) to 
repeal all war taxes, (2) to balance our 
budget immediately, and (3) to stop wasting 
their money. 

That is why Government spending, the 
cause of taxation and debt, has gone steadily 
from bad to worse, 

O. PITSCHMAN. 





Jacob Henry’s Battle for Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to read a proof copy pre- 
pared by Philip Slomovitz, the distin- 
guished editor of the Jewish News, and 
which appropriately enough is to appear 
in the Passover issue of March 31. The 
article is captioned “Jacob Henry’s bat- 

le for civil rights.’”’ 

JacoB HENRyY’s BATTLE FoR CIviIL RIGHTS 

(By Philip Slomovitz) 

Israei's festival of freedom—the Passover— 
is a glorious occasion on which to recall ime 
portant battles for justice on the American 
Continent. There are numerous instances 


of heroic efforts, dating back to colonial 
times, when high-minded Christians fought 
for the right of man to worship—or not to 
worship—as he pleased. 

Thus far, the triumphs of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and scores of others, Who 
have succeeded in writing into our Constitu- 
tion the basic principles of religious liberty, 
remain the pride and the cornerstone of our 
American heritage. 

There are some lesser-known names whose 
contributions to the cause of justice and un- 
trammeled freedom have helped build a 
strong foundation for this great Republic. 
Among them was Jacob Henry, who was 
elected to the North Carolina House of Com- 
mons in 1808, served for a year and upon his 
reelection in 1809 faced the challenge as to 
his right to hold office on religious grounds, 

At that time the North Carolina constitu- 
tion prohibited non-Protestants from hold- 
ing civil offices. Henry, who was elected to 
the North Carolina State Legislature from 
Carteret County, became the center of a po- 
litical issue. Many of the State’s leaders 
came to his support and Roman Catholics, 
who were similarly affected by the law bar- 
ring non-Protestants from holding civil po- 
sitions, were on his side. 

Henry won an overwhelming victory to re- 
tain his seat after delivering an address 
which has won such wide acclaim that it has 
been included in the famous collection, “The 
American Orator.” Henry’s triumph, how- 
ever, was only partial. While he was per- 
mitted to retain his seat in the legislature, 
the discriminatory North Carolina clause re- 
mained on the State’s statutes. It was inter- 
preted to mean that legislative offices were 
not necessarily civil, that Catholics and Jews 
could participate in making laws although 
they were prohibited from interpreting and 
executing them. 

After the Civil War, when Southern States 
began to liberalize their constitutions, North 
Carolina granted full religious liberty to all 
its constituents in 1868. 

Jacob Henry was born in Philadelphia in 
1776. His activities after his rise to fame in 
the battle for religious equality in 1809, 
when he delivered his great oration, the date 
and place of his death, are unknown. His 
name at birth was Jacob Gratz, and it is be- 
lieved he was the brother of the Philadelphia 
merchant Michael Gratz. Jacob changed his 
last name to Henry when he moved to the 
South. 

In his powerful book on the battle for lib- 
erty for all faiths, “Cornerstone of Religious 
Freedom in An.erica” (Beacon Press), Joseph 
L. Blau reprints in full the famous oration 
by Henry and makes this interesting refer- 
ence to Henry in a chapter on “The Affirma- 
tion of Civil Rights for Religious Minorities”: 

“North Carolina, whose constitution re- 
quired its officials to accept the divine au- 
thority of the New Testament, but whose 
declaration of rights granted religious free- 
dom, was faced with the necessity in 1809 
of deciding between these two instruments, 

“Jacob Henry, a Jew, was elected to the 
house of commons by the voters of Carteret 
County. It was, of course, impossible for 
Mr. Henry to affirm the divine authority of 
the New Testament. His right to his seat 
was, therefore, challenged. Mr. Henry was 
granted the privilege of speaking in defense 
of his right to retain the seat, and did so in 
a brief speech which was long considered 
one of the gems of American oratory. There 
has been some question raised as to his au- 
thorship of the speech; it is reported by one 
of the historians of North Carolina to have 
been written for him by Chief Justice Taylor, 
of the State supreme court. This attribu- 
tion was solely on the basis of hearsay, and 
we are justified in attaching the name of 
Jacob Henry to this speech until trustworthy 
evidence of other authorship is furnished. 

“The speech itself, though brief, is a ring- 
ing reiteration of the view that religion is a 
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personal matter between the individua} and 
his Maker, and that no one has the right to 
challenge or question this persona] relation 
As long as one does not hold religious opin. 
ions dangerous to the state, the state has no 
power to exclude him from any privilege or 
obligation of citizenship. The statement Was 
clear-cut and incisive—and it is a pleasure 
to report that it was decisive. Mr, Henry 
was overwhelmingly granted the right to his 
seat in the commons, and some years later 
the constitutional provisions were changed.” 

In 1818, in the heat of debate over a sim. 
ilar issue in the Maryland Assembly, while 
discussing the so-called Jew bill which was 
aimed at the repeal of a test act that pre- 
vented Jews from entering the legal profes. 
sion and public office, the Honorable H, yw 
Brackenridge spoke of Jacob Henry's speech 
as being “a part of our education as Ameri. 
cans to love and cherish the sentiments 
uttered by him.” 

The Maryland battle, which began in 1797 
when the Baltimore Jew Solomon Etting first 
petitioned the Maryland House of Commons 
against the restrictions on Jews seeking office 
or entrance in the legal profession, the part 
played in it by Thomas Kennedy, “ardent 
Jeffersonian and a persistent fighter,” Col, 
W. G. D. Worthington, and H. M. Bracken. 
ridge, form another glorious chapter in the 
struggle for religious freedom in this coun- 
try. The “Jew bill” was adopted by the 
Maryland House of Delegates on the last day 
of the session, February 26, 1825, and was 
confirmed, as required by law, in the follow- 
ing session of the house, on January 5, 1826, 
Mr. Blau, whose book also contains the com. 
plete text of Mr. Brackenridge’s historic ad- 
dress, comments that “the Jeffersonian prin. 
ciple was vindicated and sustained in Mary- 
land just 6 months before the death of 
Jefferson himself.” 

Brackenridge’s speech on the Maryland 
“Jew bill,” delivered in 1819, has gone down 
in history with the greatest orations in de- 
fense of civil rights. Brackenridge had this 
to say on the question of tolerance: 

“Sir, I abhor intolerance, whether it be 
political or religious; and yet, I can scarcely 
regard religious tolerance as a virtue. What 
has weak and erring man, a right to give 
permission to his fellow mortal, to offer his 
adorations to the Supreme Being, after his 
own manner? Did I not feel myself some- 
how restrained from pursuing this subject, 
I would endeavor to demonstrate, that the 
idea of such permission, or toleration, is not 
better than impiety. But I content myself, 
with calling your attention to what has been 
the effect, in this country, at least, of leav- 
ing religion to be taught from the pulpit, or 
to be instilled by early education.” 

Is this a Christian land? Brackenridge had 
something to say, also, on this score in his 
famous speech. To quote him again: 

“But, we are told, that this is a Christian 
land, and that we are Christians. I rejoice 
to hear it, and I hope we will prove ourselves 
worthy of the name, by acting on this, and 
on every other occasion, with Christian 
spirit. But this is a Christian land. And 
let me inquire of the page of history, by 
what means it became so? Was it through 
the instrumentality of peace and good will 
to our fellow men? * * * No, sir, the 
soil we inhabit yields its fruit to the Just 
and to the unjust; the sun which gives Us 
life, sheds his glorious beams impartially on 
all. But the great majority of the dwellers 
of this land are Christians; therefore 1 
is a Christian land. For the same reason, 
it might be a Catholic, Episcopal, or Pres- 
byterian land. Our political compacts are 
not entered into as brethren of the Chris- 
tian faith—but as men, as members of 4 
civilized society. In looking back to our 


struggle for independence, I find that we 
engaged in that bloody conflict, for the rights 
of man, and not for the purpose of enforc- 
ing or defending any particular religlovs 














creed. If the accidental circumstance, of 
our being for the greater part Christians, 
could justify us in proscribing other re- 
ligions, the same reason would justify any 
one of the sects of Christianity, in perse- 
cuting the rest. But, sir, all persecution 
for the sake of opinions, is tyranny—and 
the first speck of it that may appear, should 
be eradicated, as the commencement of a 
deadly gangrene, whose ultimate tendency, 
is, to convert the body politic, into a cor- 
rupt and putrid mass.” 

This is the stuff of which the ideals of 
freedom and democracy were made in this 
creat land of liberty. We pause on the Pass- 
over Festival of Freedom to pay tribute to 
the molders of free expression and free liv- 
ing and thinking in our great land. 


Text oF HENRY’S GREAT ORATION IN CAROLINA 
HovusE OF DELEGATES IN 1809 


I certainly, Mr. Speaker, know not the de- 
sign of the Declaration of Rights made by the 
people of this State in the year 1776, if it 
was not to consecrate certain great and 
fundamental rights and principles which 
even the Constitution cannot impair; for the 
forty-fourth section of the latter instrument 
declares that the Declaration of Rights ought 
never to be violated, on any pretense what- 
ever; if there is any apparent difference be- 
tween the two instruments, they ought, if 
possible, to be reconciled; but if there is a 
final repugnance between them, the Declara- 
tion of Rights must be considered para- 
mount; for I believe it is to the Constitution, 
as the Constitution is to law; it controls and 
directs it absolutely and conclusively. If, 
then, a belief in the Protestant religion is 
required by the Constitution, to qualify a 
man for a seat in this house, and such quali- 
fication is dispensed with by the Declaration 
of Rights, the provision of the Constitution 
must be altogether inoperative; as the lan- 
guage of the Bill of Rights is, “that all men 
have a natural and inalienable right to wor- 
ship Almighty God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences.” It is undoubtedly 
a natural right, and when it is declared to 
be an inalienable one by the people in their 
sovereign and original capacity, any attempt 
to alienate either by the Constitution or by 
law, must be vain and fruitless. 

It is dificult to conceive how such a pro- 
vision crept into the Constitution, unless it 
ils from the difficulty the human mind feels 
in suddenly emancipating itself from fetters 
by which it has long been enchained: and 
how adverse it is to the feelings and manners 
of the people of the present day every gentle- 
man may satisfy himself by glancing at the 
religious belief of the persons who fill the 
various offices in this State: there are Presby- 
terlans, Lutherans, Calvinists, Mennonists, 
Baptists, Trinitarians, and Unitarians. But, 
is My observation extends, there are 
fewer Protestants, in the strict sense of the 
Word, used by the Constitution, than of any 
ther persuasion; for I suppose that they 
meant by it, the Protestant religion as estab- 

shed by the law in England. 

For other persuasions we see houses of 
vorship in almost every part of the State, 
out very few of the Protestant; so few, that 
indeed I fear that the people of this State 
Would for some time remain unrepresented 
int 1ouse, if that clause of the Constitu- 

S Supposed to be in force. So far from 
€ving in the 39 articles, I will venture to 
that a majority of the people never 

d them, 

If a man should hold religious principles 
: tible with the freedom and safety of 
Je State, I do not hesitate to pronounce 
‘at he should be excluded from the public 
uncils of the same; and I trust if I know 
Sel, nO One would be more ready to aid 
id assist than myself. But I should really 
“e at a loss to specify any known religious 
eiciples which are thus dangerous. 
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It is surely a question between a man and 
his Maker, and requires more than human 
attributes to pronounce which of the nu- 
merous sects prevailing in the world is more 
acceptable to the Deity. If a man fulfills 
the duties of that religion, which his educa- 
tion or his conscience has pointed to him as 
the true one, no person, I hold, in this our 
land of liberty, has a right to arraign him 
at the bar of any inquisition; and the day, 
I trust, has long passed, when principles 
merely speculative were propagated by force; 
when the sincere and pious were made vic- 
tims, and the light-minded bribed into 
hypocrites. 

The purest homage man could render to 
the Almighty was the sacrifice of his pas- 
sions and the performance of his duties. 
That the ruler of the universe would receive 
with equal benignity the various offers of 
man’s adoration, if they proceeded from the 
heart. Governments only concern the ac- 
tions and conduct of man, and not his specu- 
lative notions. Who among us feels him- 
self so exalted above his fellows as to have 
a right to dictate to them any mode of be- 
lief? Will you bind the conscience in 
chains, and fasten conviction upon the mind 
in spite of the conclusions of reason and of 
those ties and habitudes which are blended 
with every pulsation of the heart? Are you 
prepared to plunge at once from the sublime 
heights of moral legislation into the dark 
and gloomy caverns of superstitious igno- 
rance? Will you drive from your shores and 
from the shelter of your Constitution, all 
who do not lay their oblations on the same 
altar, observe the same ritual, and subscribe 
to the same dogmas? If so, which, among 
the various sects into which we are divided, 
shall be the favored one? 

I should insult the understanding of this 
House to suppose it possible that they could 
ever assent to such absurdities; for all know 
that persecution in all its shapes and modi- 
fications, is contrary to the genius of our 
Government and the spirit of our laws, and 
that it can never produce any other effect 
than to render men hypocrites or martyrs. 

When Charles V. Emperor of Germany, 
tired of the cares of government, resigned 
his crown to his son, he retired to a mon- 
astery, where he amused the evening of his 
life in regulating the movements of watches, 
endeavoring to make a number keep the 
same time; but, not being able to make any 
two go exactly alike, it led him to reflect 
upon the folly and crimes he had committed, 
in attempting the impossibility of mak- 
ing men think alike. 

Nothing is more easily demonstrated than 
that the conduct alone is the subject of hu- 
man laws, and that man ought to suffer civil 
disqualification for what he does, and not for 
what he thinks, The mind can receive laws 
only from Him, of whose divine essence it is 
a portion; He alone can punish disobedience; 
for who else can know its movements, or esti- 
mate their merits? The religion I profess, in- 
culcates every duty which man owes to his 
fellow men; it enjoins upon its votaries the 
practice of every virtue, and the detestation 
of every vice; it teaches them to hope for the 
favor of heaven exactly in proportion as their 
lives have been directed by just, honorable, 
and beneficent maxims. This, then, gentle- 
men, is my creed—it was impressed upon my 
infant mind; it has been the director of my 
youth, the monitor of my manhood, and will, 
I trust, be the consolation of my old age. At 
any rate, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you 
cannot see anything in this religion to de- 
prive me of my seat in this House. So far 
as relates to my life and conduct, the ex- 
amination of these I submit with cheerful- 
ness to your candid and liberal construc- 
tion. What may be the religion of him who 
made this objection against me, or whether 
he has any religion or not, I am unable to 
say. I have never considered it my duty to 
pry into the belief of other Members of this 
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House. If their actions are upright and con- 
duct just, the rest is for their own consid- 
eration, not for mine. 

I do not seek to make converts to my faith, 
whatever it may be esteemed in the eyes of 
my Officious friend, nor do I exclude any 
one from my esteem or friendship, because 


he and I differ in that respect. The same 
charity, therefore, it is not unreasonable to 
expect, will be extended to myself, because 
in all things that relate to the State and to 
the duties of civil life, I am bound by the 
same obligations with my fellow-citizens, 
nor does-any man subscribe more sincerely 
than myself to the maxim, “whatever ye 
would that men should do unto you do ye 
so even unto them, for such is the law and 
the prophets.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The Welfare State, de- 
livered by me at the Harvard Law School 
Forum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., on March 24, last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WELFARE STATE 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dulles, and friends of 
the Harvard community, I appreciate the 
opportunity to be your guest this evening. 
I do consider it a privilege to be here. Har- 
vard has a high reputation among those of 
us who hail from the University of Minne- 
sota. I remember that one of my professors 
was accustomed to repeating in his class a 
statement by President Lowell, of Harvard. 
President Lowell, he used to say, claimed 
there was a great deal of knowledge at Har- 
vard because the freshmen always brought 
a little bit in and the seniors seldom took 
any of it out. 

The subject of our discussion this evening 
is the welfare state. Frankly, I am amused 
to find that it is still an issue. I recall read- 
ing not so very long ago that Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey delivered a lecture at (if I may be 
so bold as to mention) Princeton University 
The New York Herald Tribune in reporting 
that lecture, given under the auspices of the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, said, “The battle-frayed 
welfare-state issue of New York’s 1949 Sen- 
ate campaign was publicly jettisoned here 
tonight by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, who said 
it must have been ‘some very clumsy Repub- 
lican’ who tried to pin that label on the 
Truman administration.” Governor Dewev 
went on to say, ‘““The man who first used the 
phrase against our present Government did 
his cause no good, to put it mildly.” 

Nevertheless, the welfare state remains an 
issue, and defines clearly the distinction be- 
tween the Fair Deal program and those who 
would oppose that program. 

Former Supreme Court Justice Stone once 
advised a group of law students, “If you are 
strong on the facts but weak on the law, dis- 
cuss the facts. If you are strong on the law 
but weak on the facts, discuss the law. If 
you are weak on the law and the facts, bang 
the table.” These sharp observations of 
Justice Stone come to mind readily as 
I observe the Republican Party banging 
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the table and using the welfare-state slogan. 
I might also say that I consider the use 
of the slogan “socialism” by the Republican 
Party to be in the same category of ghost- 
haunting and irresponsible politics. 

For many years now those of us who call 
ourselves liberals or New Dealers or Fair 
Dealers have been accused of trying to change 
our form of government and our form of 
society. Our critics say we are trying to 
create a welfare state or a Socialist state. 
In my opinion, the use of these slogans is 
an attempt to confuse the issues and to 
escape facing the issue. I hope this evening 
that our debate will raise the level of polit- 
ical discussion so thaf the issues rather than 
the slogans—so that the realities rather than 
the ghosts—are discussed. 

I would not deny that there is some merit 
to the Republican claim that the Fair Deal 
program seeks the welfare state as an ob- 
jective. The welfare state is a legitimate 
objective: one that is perfectly consistent 
with our traditions and with the current 
wishes of the American people. A state 
which is devoted to the welfare of its mem- 
bers, a state which looks upon man and his 
welfare as an end in itself, is one I support 
and urge you to support. 

The United States began as a welfare state 
when its Constitution charged the Govern- 
ment with the responsibility of the general 
welfare of its people. In a sense this was 
one of the great differences between this new 
country which was born and the tired na- 
tions of Europe in the eighteenth century. 

From that day until this day the history 
of the American development has been a 
history of providing greater welfare for its 
people. 

As early as 1806 Thomas Jefferson as Presi- 
dent of the United States asked Congress 
to approve a donation of lands for a Na- 
tional Establishment for Education. In a 
measure I think it is fair to characterize 
his step as one of the earliest forms of Gov- 
ernment subsidy, since land was a clear finan- 
cial asset. The use of land during that early 
period played an important role in develop- 
ing the concept of Government subsidies. 
Our Government eventually granted 250,- 
000,000 acres of land for various welfare 
purposes: for education; for wagon roads 
so that everyone, not only the rich, could 
travel easily; for canals and levees; for pub- 
lic buildings; for railroads. 

Let us not forget too the significant role 
played by the Homestead Act of 1862 in 
developing our Nation and in bringing it 
to a position of power and responsibility in 
the world. For those who were not able 
to make an adequate living in the industrial 
areas of the East, Congress gave away vast 
areas of public lands to individual families. 
Today the Federal Government no longer 
gives land grants. The modern expression 
of that program, however, is legislation in 
behalf of unemployment insurance and so- 
cial security. Today the method of pay- 
ment is changed. But land or money, in- 
come-producing property or income, there is 
no change in principle. 

To provide financial assistance for welfare 
programs has always been a part of America’s 
tradition. Furthermore, I issue the chal- 
lenge tonight that it is an American tradi- 
tion which even the opponents of the wel- 
fare state want to preserve. The only ques- 
tion which remains an issue is the question 
of whose welfare. 

As early as 1791 Secretary of the Treasury 
Alexander Hamilton—the symbol of conserva- 
tism—made a plea before the House of Rep- 
resentatives for Federal subsidies to manu- 
facturers. 

During the nineteenth century the United 
States Government gave to the railroads a 
total of 179,000,000 acres of land. 

At this very moment the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Export-Import 
Bank assists private industry financially, I 


suggest that Mr. Guy Gabrielson, himself 
one of the leading exponents of reaction in 
America and spokesman for the Republican 
Party, is in favor of continuing that form 
of Government subsidy, since the Carthage 
Hydrocol Corp., which he heads, has received 
the total of more than $18,000,000 in loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

In this connection, I have one further ob- 
servation to make. I am a member of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee. In our committee is a bill to raise 
postal rates. The same magazine and news- 
paper publishers who daily attack the Fair 
Deal as a welfare state and oppose Govern- 
ment subsidies for the American people are 
daily in my office and before our committee, 
insisting the Government postal subsidy to 
their business be maintained. Last year the 
newspaper and magazine publishers of Amer- 
ica received a subsidy upward of $200,000,000. 

Many of these Government subsidies to 
business are desirable. But if they are de- 
sirable to help profits, they are desirable to 
help people. 

Those of us who would advance proposals 
for welfare legislation do so because we are 
striving for a more perfect democracy in 
which the American people through their 
Government can build a constantly improv- 
ing society. 

Abraham Lincoln said in 1854, “The pur- 
pose of government is to do for the people 
what they cannot do for themselves, or 
cannot do so well for themselves.” That is 
philosophy which the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal represent, and which I today represent. 

What we strive for can best be put in the 
phrase “economic democracy.” That phrase 
means a system which preserves the political 
fabric of democracy and the freedoms tradi- 
tionally associated with it at the same 
time as it searches for increased economic 
freedoms. 

A wise man once said, “Hungry stomachs 
do not make good political advisers.” It is 
our objective to use the great wealth, the 
greater resources, and the great genius which 
is ours toward strengthening the establish- 
ment of a society free from economic inse- 
curity. 

We are moving :nto the second half of the 
Twentieth Century, a century which has seen 
America’s productive strength grow beyond 
the dreams of even the most visionary of our 
national founders. Today we have the na- 
tural resources and the technical knowledge 
to open up a new vista. President Truman’s 
recent messages to Congress have demon- 
strated the possibilities that are open to us. 
Merely by continuing our past rate of growth 
we can within 5 years increase in production 
20 percent, which would mean increasing the 
average family income by about $1,000 a year. 
Within our grasp in the next 50 years we can 
treble today’s standard o. living which would 
mean average family incomes of $12,000 a 
year. 

We have an opportunity for the first time 
in the world’s history to establish a society 
in which every family can have a decent 
standard of living and in which luxury living 
will be available to an increasing number of 
our citizens. It can be a society in which 
all have enough without unduly limiting the 
rewards avalable for the more industrious 
and the more able. 

Yet as these possibilities come to mind, 
there also comes to mind the increasing com- 
plexity of our society. 

In the not too distant past opportunity 
was open to all. If a man was willing to 
make the effort he could have the richest 
land and the richest resources for the asking. 

Today millions of families are dependent 
on jobs that may disappear tomorrow with 
no others available. Millions of families live 
on tiny worn out farms eking out a bare 
subsistence. 

In this the land of plenty—in this the 
century of progress—we in America still have 
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almost 10,060,000 families, or about one. 
quarter of our population, trying to get along 
on less than $2,000 a year. 

Here is the crisis we face. Here is why 
we need a Fair Deal program, working toward 
an increasing welfare program, working to- 
ward greater economic democracy. 

There are some who feel that the realizg. 
tion of the dream which is before our eyes 
cannot be achieved without sacrificing the 
free enterprise system—and they prefer the 
free enterprise system. ; 

They are of little faith. I believe in the 
free enterprise system—I am not a Socialist. 
No other system could have made the prog. 
ress we have made in the past 150 years, 
But the free enterprise system in America 
as we have seen it has always been one re. 
ceiving encouragement, stimulation, and pro- 
tection from Government activity—from 
Government welfare programs. 

Let us not forget that the protective tariff 
the darling of big business for so many 
years, was one of the most flagrant examples 
of Government interference in behalf of 
business. 

The greatest threat to the free enterprise 
system in America is not social security, 
minimum wage, aid to education, rural elec- 
trical programs, and the like. The greatest 
threat to free enterprise in America is grow- 
ing monopoly in America. 

There are those who would have us believe 
that an unbalanced budget spells the end 
of free enterprise in America. That is non- 
sense. I am more concerned about the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission recently 
reported to Congress another half a dozen 
industries which are dominated by four to six 
companies making a total of 19 highly con- 
centrated industries out of 26 studied. Iam 
more concerned that three companies control 
95.3 percent of the tin cans and other tinware 
industry; that three companies control 92.1 
percent of the linoleum industry; that an- 
other three companies control 88.5 percent 
of the copper smelting and refining industry. 
In this connection, Anaconda Copper alone 
controls almost half the capital assets of the 
whole industry and another quarter of the 
capital assets of the copper industry is con- 
trolled by Kennecott Copper Corp. 

I am concerned about the future of the 
free-enterprise system when I learn from 
the Federal Trade Commission reports that 
113 companies, all with assets of more than 
$100,000,000, own almost half of the manu- 
facturing plant and equipment in the whole 
of our United States. 

The free-enterprise system is in danger but 
the danger does not arise from welfare pro- 
grams. The danger arises from the fact that 
from 1940 through 1948, according to the 
Federal Trade Commission, more than 2,450 
formerly independent firms in the manufac- 
turing and mining industries clone disap- 
peared as a result of merger and acquisitions. 
The asset value of these firms amounted to 
about $5,200,000,000 or nearly 5 percent of 
the total asset value of our manufacturing 
corporations in America. Moreover, nearly 
one-third of the companies merged were 
absorbed by the very largest corporations, 
those with assets exceeding $50,000,000. 

It is monopoly which threatens a free 
America. I do not consider unbalanced 
budgets*to be des’rable objectives, Unbal- 
anced national budgets however are no indi- 
cation of the basic health of the American 
economy. The Republicans would balance 
the budget but they would do so, I suggest, 
at the expense of unbalancing the American 
economy. I remember well the days of the 
balanced budget under Ogden Mills, Andrew 
Mellon, and Herbert Hoover, and I remember 
that those balanced budgets spelled unbal- 
anced family life for millions of Americans. 
I am more concerned with balancing the 
daily lives of Americans and their familles 
so that they have full employment; sv that 
they can enjoy the fruits of their labor; 50 











that they can participate in the good life 
which is possible in our society. 

If the Republican Party should succeed in 
{ts program of opposition to social-welfare 
legislation, if it should succeed in its efforts 
to curtail Government expenditures at the 
expense of the middle- and low-income 
families of America, if it continues to advo- 
cate a favor-the-rich tax program such as the 
one it enacted when it was in power during 
the Eightieth Congress and which inciden- 
tally was primarily responsible for the un- 
balanced budget of the last 2 years—the 
Republican Party will be the threat to free 
enterprise in America. 

I recall the prophetic vision of Theodore 
Roosevelt when he said, “If socialism ever 
comes to America the Republican Party will 

ing it.” 
gpl this sounds like a facetious state- 
ment to many but to me the only real safe- 
ouard for America, its freedoms and its econ- 
omy, is a welfare program for America—a 
state which is concerned with real protec- 
tion of free enterprise to the point of con- 
trolling monopoly, and a state which pro- 
tects the American citizen from being gov- 
erned by private corporations. We must have 
a government which wants to raise the 


standard of living for everyone not just in- - 


crease the wealth of the industrialists and 
financiers. We must have recognition of a 
man’s right to work at a living wage. 

In the dark days of 1938 President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt warned the American peo- 
ple. He said: “Democracy has disappeared in 
several other great nations, not because the 
people of those nations disliked democracy, 
but because they had grown tired of unem- 
ployment and insecurity. * * * In des- 
peration they chose to sacrifice liberty in the 
hope of getting something to eat. We in 
America know that our democratic institu- 
tions can be preserved and made to work. 
But in order to preserve them we need 
* * * to prove that the practical opera- 
tion of democratic government is equal to 
the task of protecting the security of the 
people.” 

Yes, this program and these principles 
which I state have international implica- 
tions as well. America must prove to the 
peoples of the world that political democracy 
and political freedom is not synonomous, as 
the Communists would have them believe, 
with industrial anarchy, growing unemploy- 
ment, and the monopoly state. American 
democracy must prove that political freedom 
and political democracy can bring about an 
economy which is a healthy economy—one 
which is concerned for the welfare of the 
people. In fact, political democracy and eco- 
nomic oligarchy are incompatible and there 
can be no lasting political freedoms so long 
as economic control is in the hands of the 
few and so long as economic security is miss- 
ing in our society. 

The philosophy of the welfare state which 
Ihave been asked to represent aims to satisfy 
at least five major objectives: 

1. A comprehensive social-insurance pro- 
gram including insurance and provision 
against the hazards of old age, disability, un- 
employment, and costs of medical care. 

2. Prevention or mitigation of unemploy- 
ment through public works planning and 
monetary and fiscal policies. ‘ 

3. Improvement of the standard of living 
through such programs as slum Clearance 
and public housing and by providing better 
‘acilities and opportunities for education. 

4. Limitations on the growth of powerful 
Corporate enterprise with a view to protect- 
‘ng the interests of small business firms and 
‘88 privileged elements within our society. 
__5. The extension and guaranty of political 
aaarty and economic opportunity to all per- 
-— of race, creed, or national 
. This issue of welfare state brings a vision 
‘ My mind. This vision symbolizes the 
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choice which the American people face. On 
the one hand are those who would judge 
America and its accomplishments in terms 
of balance sheets and accounting records. 
On the other hand are those who judge 
America by its concrete accomplishments 
and by the happiness of its people. Those 
who oppose the welfare state remind me of 
the frightened men toting up their balances 
while the American people continue to go 
forward, build dams and houses and electric 
and telephone lines. 

In conclusion my friends I make a plea for 
a rational rather than an emotional ap- 
proach to the problems of government. I 
make a plea that we respect the facts. 

It is difficult for the American peuple to 
understand when Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
head of the board of General Motors, makes 
a statement on January 15, 1950: “In recent 
years economic incentive has been weakened 
by the ever-increasing take of Government. 
I fear the effect is beginning to be felt on 
the economy.” And then for General Mo- 
tors to announce that it had earned 
$600,000,000 profits in 1949—more than any 
other company has ever made in the history 
of American industry. I suggest this is not 
a rational approach to discussing political 
issues. 

Since the war American big business ac- 
cording to the Federal Trade Commission 
has been making approximately 20 percent 
profit on its invested capital after taxes. 
This compares with about half that figure 
before the war. 

If our political opponents wish to label 
the program we stand for as a welfare state— 
then let it be so. Call it what you will— 
one fact, however, stands out in bold relief. 
This program has raised the living standards 
of American people. It has given a modicum 
of security to all areas of our population. 
It has provided a floor on living standards. 
It is furnishing relief from the apprehen- 
sions and anxieties which lead men to sur- 
render their freedom. It is providing mini- 
mum protection against the hazard of old 
age and unemployment. It will provide pre- 
vention from catastrophe of sickness and 
disease. It is giving decent shelter to more 
and more of our people. It is putting a 
floor under wages. It will provide Federal 
aid to education so as to give every boy and 
girl equal educational opportunities so that 
none will remain the slaves of ignorance. 

These programs are strengthening the ring 
of freedom that centuries of struggle has 
drawn around western man. 

These programs are providing the incen- 
tive and will set the example which will 
undermine totalitarianism wherever it may 
be. 





Electrical Voting Conduits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, a resolution has been introduced 
which would provide for electrical con- 
duits in the floor of the House. It would 
be a great disservice to future Congresses 
to fail to make provision that an elec- 
trical conduit system be installed when 
the House floor is reconstructed this 
summer, 

I hope that action will be taken on one 
of the appropriate resolutions by the 
House Acministration Committee, and 
that it will soon be reported to the floor. 
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The following is an editorial from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch: 


ELECTRICAL VOTING CONDUITS 


During the first 2 months of the 1950 ses- 
sion of Congress, we are advised by Editorial 
Research Reports, 77 roll calls were taken in 


the House of Representatives. Each of them 
required at least 30 minutes—and the 381, 
hours thus consumed is more than one- 
fourth of «ll the hours the House has been in 
session since January 3. This sorry record 
of wasted time and lost efficiency prompts us 
to suggest again that Congress drop one of 
its horse-and-buggy hebits and install elec- 
trical voting machines. Every observer is 
aware that voting conditions in Congress are 
not exactly comparable to those in the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly, but the advantages 
in electrical equipment more than outweigh 
any inconvenience that might be caused in 
changing a leisurely and expensive custom. 
At our own State Capital electrical equip- 
ment has become clearly indispensable. The 
mechanical roll calls, tabulating the vote of 
100 men in a matter of seconds, provide per- 
manent records that are fast, accurate, and 
easy to understand. Indiana’s Representa- 
tive JAMEs E. NOLAND has sponsored a fresh 
resolution aimed at the installation of elec- 
tric conduit when the House is further re- 
modeled this summer. His resolution may 
not pass—congressional customs being the 
ironbound things they are—but surely it de- 
serves wholehearted support from those who 
believe in conducting legislative business in 
a@ businesslike way. 





Election of President and Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an extremely 
interesting letter by Mr. Charles H. Por- 
ter, who is professor of accouriting, 
emeritus, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Professor Porter in his 
letter clearly shows a defect in the 
Coudert proposal for counting electoral 
votes by districts, which is that it is 
impossible for a district not to be gerry- 
mandered. Therefore the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment is the best way to effectuate 
electoral reform. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

MakInG EverY VOTE COUNT—COUDERT ELEC- 
TORAL PROPOSAL CALLED RED HERRING To 
Detay REFORM; LopGE-GOSSETT "''‘N 
PRAISED 

To the New York Herald Tribune: 

In the Herald Tribune of March 19 you 
printed a communication from Prof. Hugh A. 
Bone pointing out diffculties in fixing fair 
district boundaries if the Coudert proposal 
for presidential elections is adopted. I would 
go farther and maintain that fair district 
boundaries are impossible. 

Consider a State where 55 percent of the 
voters are Democrats and 45 percent are 
Republicans. If the State were so districted 
that each district contained 55 percent 
Democrats and 45 percent Republicans, the 
entire electoral vote of the State would be 
counted for the Democratic candidate as at 
present. Whether the Republicans had 45 
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percent of the popular vote or only 5 percent 
would not be reflected in the electoral college 
vote. 

Or if an all-wise and completely neutral 
individual could be found to gerrymander the 
districts so as to balance exactly the inequi- 
ties on one side against inequities on the 
other side, he would also need to be a 
prophet, because the distribution of voters 
in 1952 will not duplicate the distribution of 
voters in 1948. The opinions of some voters 
change and a new generation of voters re- 
places thos2 vOt-~s who wave passed on, What 
any system of basing the electoral college 
vote on districts really does is to substitute 
480 smaller inequities .or the 48 larger in- 
equities of the present system, the total 
incquity being of the same order of magni- 
tude in either case. The counting of Re- 
publican votes in Texas for a Democratic 
candidate and of Democratic votes in Ver- 
mont for a Republican candidate is an in- 
equity. 

A fallacy in much of the argument about 
electoral systems is the assumption that the 
popular vote will be identical, regardless of 
the system. This is not the case. There area 
substantial number of voters in Louisiana 
who would vote for a Republican candidate 
for President if they knew that the system 
made their votes effective but who do hot 
trouble to vote for President under the 
present syste2m, I have just spent a month 
in Louisiana and did not hear a single person 
say a good word for Truman. 

Unless the President can be elected by a 





total popular vote, the Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment is the only proposal which makes the 
ballot of every Republican and every Demo- 


crat effective. 

By making every State a battleground, we 
would stimulate a greater and much needed 
interest in politics. The Coudert proposal 
is a red herring to postpone a vital reform. 

CHARLES H. PoRTER, 
Professor of Accounting Emeritus of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
TRYON, N. C., March 21, 1950. 





Death of Dr. Francis T. Spaulding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
people of the State of New York have 
been saddened by the untimely death of 
the State commissioner of education, Dr, 
Francis Trow Spaulding. 

Under Dr. Spaulding’s direction, the 
State of New York has pursued an un- 
usually vigorous policy in education, 
Dr. Spaulding was particularly effec- 
tive in improving the administration and 
curricula of our high schools. He was a 
man of high idealism and of complete in- 
tegrity. It will be very difficult for any 
man adequately to fill his place. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared on March 28 in the New York 
Times. 

There being‘ no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

FRANCIS TROW SPAULDING 

Dr. Spaulding took office less than 4 
years ago as State commissioner of education. 
His death at the age of 53 deprives the State 


and the Nation of an able and useful leader. 
He had served the armed forces in an educa- 
tional capacity in two world wars. Among 
the high posts he held was that of dean of 
the Graduate School of Education at Har- 
vard. Many States benefited from his ex- 
perience and writings. When he became 
commissioner on July 1, 1946, by unanimous 
election by the board of regents, he was al- 
ready familiar with New York State’s school 
system from earlier studies. 

During Dr. Spaulding’s tenure a general 
reorganization of the department of educa- 
tion was undertaken. New and higher mini- 
mum salaries for public school teachers were 
mand*ted by State law, the State University 
of New York was created, a more vigorous 
policy of informing the public on educational 
problems was initiated, and new emphasis 
was directed to improving the high school, 
The commissioner was an advocate of gen- 
erous State financial aid to education, and 
on occasion came into conflict with other 
high officials on the extent of such aid. His 
decisions on several controversial issues re- 
flected a policy of avoiding interference with 
local school authorities when possible. Con- 
fronted with the task of implementing legis- 
lative orders under the Feinberg antisub- 
versive law, he issued a memorandum admir- 
able in its concern for safeguarding the 
conscientious and the innocent. 

Dr. Spaulding leaves a vacancy hard to fill. 
The area of jurisdiction is large and varied, 
the powers great. The commissioner must 
be an educator from the top drawer. He 
must also be a man of courage and highest 
integrity. The commissioner of education is 
always on the firing line, both from within 
and outside the school system. 





Mr. Acheson’s Ordeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Mr. 
Acheson's Ordeal,’”’ which was published 
in the London Times of yesterday. This 
editorial was the “leader,’”’ as the phrase 
goes. The London Times leader exer- 
cises vast influence throughout the Em- 
pire and the world. This editorial sub- 
stantiates the misgivings recently ex- 
pressed by Mr. Stimson, the distinguished 
former Secretary of War and Secretary 
of State, when he said that the current 
attacks upon our State Department are 
creating a feeling abroad which can only 
hamper the effective conduct of our for- 
eign policy. The London Times observes 
that the attacks on Mr. Acheson have 
caused both bewilderment and alarm 
abroad and have weakened the foreign 
policy of the United States at a critical 
moment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MR. ACHESON’S ORDEAL 

The campaign in the American Congress 
and press against Mr. Acheson, the United 
States Secretary of State, has caused both 
bewilderment and alarm abroad. When Mr, 
Acheson was chosen to succeed Mr. Marshall 
the choice was felt to be singularly happy 
and likely not only to shed luster on the ad- 
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ministration but also to provide internationa) 
leadership of a high order. Mr. Acheson 
had been closely associated with the unfojq. 
ing of a creative American foreign policy to 
meet the challenge presented by communism 
and the disruption caused by the war, Ip 
office he has demonstrated a notable capacity 
to illuminate the real issues in foreign af- 
fairs. 

His second speech in California a fortnight 
ago, for example, made it clear that the 
United States was prepared at any time to 
enter into negotiations with the Russians, 
but insisted that fundamental and far. 
reaching changes in Russian policy must pre. 
cede any agreement that would be worth 
the paper it was written on. It is Mr. Ache. 
son’s view that at present agreements are 
likely only in specific situations where suff- 
cient strength can be mobilized by the de- 
mocracies to command Russian respect, 

Nothing could be farther than this from 
appeasing Russia. Yet in Congress, Senator 
WHerry, the Republican floor leader, has 
presumed to call Mr. Acheson a “bad secur- 
ity risk” and his resignation is demanded by 
a number of Republicans on the ground that 
he is tolerant of Communist sympathizers 
in his Department. Senator McCarrtny, a 


. Wisconsin Republican, has not the official 


backing of his party for his wild and so far 
quite unproved charges that the presence of 
untrustworthy officials in the State Depart- 
ment accounts for recent American diplo- 
matic defeats in the Far East. But his party 
has done nothing to restrain him and there 
is no doubt that if any single item in Senator 
McCarRTHyY’s barrage of indictments should 
prove to have some substance, however small, 
it would be exploited to the full in the 
autumn elections. It has long been a favor- 
ite Republican thesis that the Democrats are 
“soft” toward communism. It is proof of 
Mr. Acheson’s courage, if not his discretion, 
that he went out of his way after the con- 
viction of Mr. Alger Hiss, a former State De- 
partment official, to announce that, while he 
abhorred the crime, he would not turn his 
back upon the man. Such open defiance of 
the Republican lightning had the effect of 
leaving Mr. Acheson in temporary political 
isolation. Unlike some of his predecessors, 
such as Mr. Hull and Mr. Byrnes, he had no 
political machine of his own; he has never 
been a member of the Senate. Democrats 
who normally would have rallied to his de- 
fense took refuge in silence, believing they 
could not afford to increase their political 
liabilities in an election year. 

This is a critical week in Mr. Acheson's 
ordeal. The Republicans threaten a parade 
of anti-Acheson speakers. The President, 
himself engaged in a tussle with Senator 
McCartHy, has come to the defense of the 
Secretary of State, denying widespread ru- 
mors that he is to be replaced. Mr. Jessup, 
United States ambassador-at-large and him- 
self accused of an “affinity for Communist 
causes,” has counterattacked, charging Mr. 
McCartHy with a “shocking disregard for 
the public interest.” Senator Benton, newly 
appointed by Governor Bowles of Connecti- 
cut and a former colleague of Mr. Acheson, 
is the first Democrat bold enough to take 
his place by the side of the Secretary of State 
and the President. 

The realization is growing that irrespon- 
sible partisan attacks weaken not only the 
State Department, but the foreign policy of 
the United States at a critical moment. Mr 
Acheson’s lack of a constructive policy for 
Asia, by which they mean his refusal to 
allow the United States to cling any longer 
to the sinking ship of Gen. Chiang Kal- 
shek, is the chief Republican grievance 
against him. Yet their attacks have robbed 
the Secretary of State of the time and energy 
that should have been available for urgen’ 
decisions on aid to southeast Asia and for 
mobilizing support for new approaches to 
Europe’s problems. 











The first stage, to which Mr. Acheson’s 
California speech was directed, is to con- 
yince the American public that there are 
no short cuts in the struggle between democ- 
racy andcommunism, Any illusions on this 
score sap the will to support the efforts 
already being made, through the Marshall 
plan and the Atlantic Pact, and make Con- 
cress and the public less inclined for fresh 
endeavors. 

Congress, quite apart from the campaign 
against the State Department, is struggling 
to reduce the $5,000,000,000 deficit in the 
budget, and foreigh spending is likely to 
feel the sharp edge of the pruning shears, 
for cuts here offend directly no domestic 
interest. Even the bill for technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries is regarded 
as having doubtful prospects, modest though 
its scale is. The only increased spending 
that can be looked for is on defense. Here 
presidential economy has aroused congres- 
sional alarm. The fact-finding mission of 
Mr. Jessup to the Far East and other re- 
views of American policy provide the basis, 
however, for the limited economic and mili- 
tary assistance that Mr. Acheson forecast 
for the countries of southeast Asia, the de- 
tails of which are likely to be made known 
this week. A plan for helping to close the 
dollar gap in the trading accounts of friends 
and allies is, as Mr. Webb, the Under Sec- 
retary of State, declared last week, prob- 
ably the largest single contribution which 
the United States can make toward strength- 
ening the free world. It is a hopeful sign 
that Senator VANDENBERG, whose illness has 
crippled the foreign-affairs leadership of 
the Senate, has suggested the creation of 
an unpartisan commission to consider solu- 
tions of this problem, much as the Harriman 
committee's investigations laid the founda- 
tions of the Marshall plan. As Mr. Webb 
noted, the difficulty is to stabilize world 
trade at a sufficiently high level. Recent 
reductions in the dollar gap are due to the 
decline in American exports as well as in- 
creases in imports; if this went on damage 
would be done, not only to recovery abroad, 
but to stability and employment in the 
United States. 

In September there will be another op- 
portunity tor the President to use his pow- 
ers to reduce tariffs further, on manufac- 
tured articles as well as raw materials. But 
the deliberate organization of a higher level 
of American imports is politically far more 
difficult than the passage of foreign-aid pro- 


grams. There is room for expansion; im- 
ports now represent a much smaller pro- 
portion of the American gross national prod- 
uct than they did in 1929. Yet even the 
very moderate increases that have already 
taken place have brought bitter complaints 
in the watch and textile trades, not only 


from managements but from trade-unions 
as well. Neither of the political parties is 
free from this kind of pressure. It has 
even been tentatively suggested by both 
Mr. Acheson and Mr. Hoffman that indus- 
tries badly affected by foreign competition, 
in the national interest, might be given 
Government assistance. This is the kind 
of proposal that might with advantage be 
entrusted to the commission which Senator 
VANDENBERG believes should study the new 
responsibilities of the world’s greatest cred- 
itor Nation. With problems of such import 
and complexity in hand, it is matter for uni- 
versal concern and disquiet that the con- 
cuct of American foreign affairs should be 
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udjected to irresponsible political attacks. 


Mr. BENTON. In addition and as a 
Postscript, Mr. President, it is interest- 
ing to note that the London Communist 
Daily Worker of yesterday at the oppo- 
site end of the pole in reputability from 
the London Times, published the follow- 
ing comment: 

Bhort of starting a third world war next 
Week, it is difficult to see how Mr. Dean Ache- 
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son, the United States Secretary of State, 
could manifest more hostility to communism 
than he has done. 





American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a telegram from George D. 
Stoddard, former commissioner of edu- 
cation of New York, now president of the 
University of Illinois, and chairman of 
the National Commission for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Dr. Stoddard is 
world famous as psychologist and edu- 
cator. His courageous leadership and 
great contribution to UNESCO and to the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO are well known not only in this 
country, but throughout the world. He 
speaks with authority as well as wisdom 
on the need for immediate consideration 
by the Senate of the resolution which I 
and 12 other Senators submitted a week 
ago today. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL., March 27, 1950. 
Senator Wiiu1am S. BENTON, 
Senate Office Building: 

Have now read in detail your proposed six- 
point resolution and supporting speech of 
March 22. Congratulations on your logical 
analysis, courage, and imagination. It re- 
stores to the American people what they have 
relied upon in all crisis from Revolutionary 
War onward, namely faith in the power 
of ideas, the power of ethical principles. 
Arms we must have but military prepared- 
ness alone is not enough. We need plans 
for banding together like-minded people in 
defense of freedom. We need action, pro- 
grams based on such plans. Your resolution 
shows the way and the relative cost is small. 
This is the true answer to communism, 

GEORGE D. STODDARD, 
President, University of Illinois, 





Death of Francis T. Spaulding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Francis T. Spaulding,” published 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950. In his un- 
timely death the State of New York and 
the United States have lost a distin- 
guished public servant, a great educator, 
and a great American. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Francis T,. SPAULDING 


Francis T. Spaulding, State commissioner 
of education since 1946, was a career edu- 
cator of marked attainments. His sudden 
death at age 53 is a serious loss to the State. 
New York’s education system is intricate and 
many-faceted. The commissioner is the ex- 
ecutive head, named to carry out policies 
laid down by the board of regents to guide 
all schools in the State from the elementary 
to university and adult education levels; he 
is also president of that vague entity, the 
University of the State of New York. Direc- 
tion is exercised through the regents’ powers 
to inspect and require reports, to conduct 
entrance examinations, to confer and evalu- 
ate degrees, and to incorporate educational 
institutions. 

Before the State university was estab- 
lished, the regents administered upward of 
30 teachers, and technical colleges. Dr. 
Spaulding himself served on the Young com- 
mission, which drew up the university plans, 
and had undertaken a reorganization of his 
department following the transfer of actual 
administration of these colleges to the uni- 
versity trustees. The department is called 
upon to interpret the State law in knotty 
personnel cases. It fell to the commissioner, 
as the executive of the board of regents, to 
make the regulations for carrying out the 
Feinberg law to deal with subversive teachers. 

Dr. Spaulding, formerly dean of educa- 
tion at Harvard, served with distinction dur- 
ing the war as head of the Armed Forces In- 
stitute, organizing educational opportunities 
wherever United States military forces were 
stationed. He has fought for adequate ap- 
propriations for the schools and for con- 
struction to meet future needs. Commis- 
sioner Spaulding’s expert knowledge of the 
complexities of New York’s education system 
and his level-headedness in handling them 
will be hard to duplicate. 





American Dairy Association Award to the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCOrSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was glad 
to note in the newspapers the news that 
the American Dairy Association repre- 
senting 5,000,000 dairy farmers has pre- 
sented its annual distinguished service 
award to the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. The news of this award supplements 
information which has come to me from 
many dairy leaders and organizations in 
Wisconsin, pointing out their excellent 
experiences with the A. & P. as a pur- 
chaser of a tremendous amount of whole- 
some, nutritious dairy products. 

In these days when there is so much 
criticism in so many quarters against 
sO Many companies and groups, it is 
heart-warming to note evidence of praise 
and appreciation of notable contribu- 
tions rendered. 

The American Dairy Association is, of 
course, tremendously well represented in 
America’s dairyland. Our Wisconsin 
Dairy Association has always been to the 











fore whenever an issue was involved re- 
lating to the income, the welfare, of the 
175,000 farms of the Badger State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a news release describing the dairy 
award to the A. & P. be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


AMERICAN Dairy ASSOCIATION SERVICE AWARD 
Votep To A. & P.—CONTRIBUTION TO BETTER 
Livinc WINS CITATION 


Cuicaco, ILL., March 27.—The American 
Dairy Association, *representing 5,000,000 
dairy farmers, presented its annual distin- 
guished service award to the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., here tonight. 

The award, made at the eleventh annual 
ADA banquet at the Morrison Hotel, was 
voted to the 91-year-old food chain for “ad- 
vancing the Nation toward an ever better 
standard of living.” George W. Diehl, direc- 
tor of A. & P.'s national butter and cheese 
department, received the plaque on behalf 
of the company. 

The citation was presented by Owen M. 
Richards, manager of the dairy association, 
who said the award was a means of recogniz- 
ing the friends of the dairy industry who 
are joined with the dairy farmers in pro- 
viding an ever-improving diet and nutrition 
for the American people. 

The award read as follows: 

“A. & P. food stores long since has proved 
its worthiness to the American people in 
making available good food and good service 
at low prices, with its operating efficiency a 
hallmark of the American way of initiative 
and enterprise. 

“A. & P. food stores, in advancing the 
Nation toward an ever better standard of 
living, has always stressed the wider use of 
the good things of life, including the foods 
produced on the Nation’s millions of dairy 
farms—the milk, butter, cheese, evaporated 
and dry milk—all the dairy products that 
are such good foods for a better life for all 
mankind. 

“For these contributions to the welfare of 
the Nation and its dairy farmers, the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, with its membership 
in 41 States producing more than 90 percent 
of the Nation’s milk supply, is happy and 
proud to present this distinguished service 
award for 1950 to A. & P. food stores,” the 
citation concluded. 

During the past year, A. & P. cooperated 
with the dairy farmers all over the country 
in finding a larger market for their products. 





GI Educational and Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter written by 
a veteran from my district. There has 
been so much talk and publicity con- 
cerning abuses and rackets under the 
GI educational and training program 
that at times the great amount of good 
accomplished has been overshadowed 
and not fully appreciated. The veter- 
an’s letter expresses his gratitude for the 
benefits which he has received. The 
letter speaks for itself. It presents a 
picture in striking contrast to the one 
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which is most frequently publicized. I 
desire to pass it on to my colleagues. 
The letter follows: 


CHIEF, EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL 
OFFICE, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Dear Sir: With the hope that this letter 
might in some way facilitate the closing of 
my scholastic records at your Office, it is with 
great pleasure that I inform you of the 
successful completion of my legal training 
at the T. C. Williams Law School of the 
University of Richmond. My course ended 
as of February 6, 1950, and on that date I 
was recommended for bachelor of laws degree 
to be given in June. Thus, I am no longer 
entitled to subsistence or tuition from the 
VA. 

At this time I should like to express my 
thanks. and appreciation to the VA and 
United States Government for the splendid 
educational opportunities which have been 
afforded me. But for the program your Office 
administers, and the finest Government in 
the world, it would have been exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, for hopes to have 
become realized. A Government never owes 
its citizens for the services they render as 
such, and with this fact in mind, it is even 
now difficult to realize that one nation has 
seen fit to do so much for so many. 

For your information if necessary, my 
company number is C-9421237. I remain 

Respectfully, 
WALLACE B. STOCKDON. 





Wasteful Federal Construction Methods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following letters: 


CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Berkeley, Calif., March 27, 1950. 
Hon. BEN JENSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DzaR CONGRESSMAN: There is enclosed 
a copy of a letter recently addressed to Pres- 
ident Truman by Nr. Ray B. Wiser, president 
of the California Farm Bureau Federation, 
dealing with the wasteful construction 
methods of the Lureau of Reclamation. As 
you well know, this is not the only example 
of the senseless squandering propensities of 
this agency but I thought it would serve the 
public interest to record with you one more 
item of that nature. This is the reason I am 
bothering you about troubles in California 
when I know you probably have plenty of 
your own. 

It is extremely galling to encounter such 
costly bureaucratic oppression in connection 
with a facility which in itself, from a public 
interest standpoint, can never serve any use- 
ful purpose and can only be a financial drain 
on the entire project and an unnecessary 
charge against the water users supposed to 
benefit from the project. 

If there is any way you can help correct 
this situation you will be rendering a signal 
service not only to the Federal Treasury but 
also to the unfortunate victims of Bureau 
caprice and oppression directly involved in 
this complaint. 

Very truly yours, 
EpSON ABEL, 
Assistant Director, 
Public Utilities Department, 





CALIFORNIA FaRM BuREAv FEDERATION, 
Berkeley, Calif., March 10, 1959. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, White 
House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This letter is aq. 
dressed to you on account of the urgency of 
the complaint which it presents. This com. 
plaint was filed with the Bureau of Reclama. 
tion officials of region II to no avail. A jet. 
ter was addressed to Mr. Richard L. Boke, 
under date of February 7, 1950. He replied 
under date of February 9, 1950, to the effect 
that he hoped to “be able togive * * + 
full reply within a few days.” To date he 
has made no reply but on February 16, i950, 
the Government filed a condemnation action 
covering the properties involved in this com. 
plaint. Perhaps this is the reply he had in 
mind. In any event, he has never replied, 
On February 20, 1950, a letter was received 
from Mr. Carl H. Kadie, Jr., district manager, 
It evaded the real issues which are the down- 
right squandering and sheer waste of public 
moneys and arbitrary, unnecessary, and un- 
warranted oppression of citizens involved in 
the construction of high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines on the west side of the Sacramento 
Valley in the Central Valley project. 

A map is attached to give you a clear pic- 
ture of what the Bureau of Reclamation pro- 
poses to do. In building the so-called west 
side transmission line of the Central Valley 
project, the Bureau has to construct a line 
between the two points marked with a red 
“xX.” Instead of going in a straight line as 
indicated by the broken line on the map and 
traversing what is mostly grazing land of 
little comparative value, it insists on taking 
an out-of-line route into intensively de- 
veloped agricultural land. 

The route which it insists on taking is 
shown on map and takes a right-angle jog 
at its upper end into good, irrigable land 
which it traverses for a little over 20 miles, 
passes into the hills for some 15 miles, and 
then debouches into intensively cultivated 
lands for the remainder of the distance. On 
the other hand, by selecting the direct route, 
it would shorten the over-all length of the 
line by 3 miles and would traverse for the 
most part only low, hilly grazing lands which 
are not now and never will be susceptible of 
intensive agriculture. 

The map attached is a section of an official 
publication of the United States Department 
of Agriculture delineating the irrigated and 
unirrigated areas of California. The areas 
in lighter shades are unirrigated and here 
are mainly grazing lands. The areas of 
darker shade are irrigated and consequently 
more intensively developed. No adequate 
reason has been given by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation for this unnecessary lengthening 
of the transmission line with its consequent 
and unnecessary invasion of highly developed 
agricultural lands. 

The arbitrary action complained of is ag- 
gravated by the fact that actually the forc- 
ing of this right-of-way as proposed effec- 
tively takes out of production a much greater 
acreage than the Bureau of Reclamation has 
told anybody about. The land aflected 1s 
peculiarly adapted to rice culture and is not 
much good for anything else. Economic rice 
culture, whether on 10-acre plots or large 
acreages, requires the use of airplanes ior 
planting, fertilizing, and other cultural prac- 
tices of a preharvest nature. Farmer 
using airplanes are at a complete disadvan- 
tage which cannot be overcome. 

The route selected by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation parallels that of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. high-voltage transmission lines 
1,400 feet to the east. The areas between 
the two transmission lines cannot be served 
by airplanes because of the danger to the 
plane operators. This is the statement of 
plane operators customarily working in that 
area. As a result of this complication, in- 
stead of the 15 acres per mile which the 
Bureau estimates will be taken out of serve 














ice, nearly 200 acres per mile is affected in 
that manner. The severance and loss-of-use 
damages on this route will be far in excess 
of any estimate made by the Bureau. 

According to the estimates of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the 12 miles or more of right- 
of-way in the more intensively developed sec- 
tion are to cost the Federal Treasury $50,000. 
This on the basis that 193.5 acres are to be 
taken. This is a gross underestimate, as that 
many acres per mile will be taken out of 
production and the value of the property 
interests to be taken in this one stretch will 
ye more in the order of $500,000 rather than 
the mere $50,000 estimated by the Bureau. 

As stated before, this matter was taken up 
with the Bureau of Reclamation officials here. 
They pretended to make a study of the direct 
route but we are quite skeptical of their 
‘ood faith in the matter as we know that 
they had already advised the Department of 
Justice the route they had selected for con- 
demnation purposes and had already let a 
contract for the steel towers to be used in 
constructing the line. In fact, they had ad- 
vertised for these towers even before the 
authorization legislation had been approved 
by the Congress. 

“The over-all result of this arbitrary abuse 
of its powers by the Bureau is that the econ- 
omy of a highly developed agricultural area 
is disrupted and the Federal Treasury is 
mulcted to the tune of over a half million 
dollars. This may be only peanuts in these 
lavish days but if it can be saved we submit 
it should. 

We respectfully request that you have an 
investigation made of this profligate waste 
of Federal funds when the need for economy 
is so great. Such an investigation will con- 
vince you that the direct line route is the 
one which is most consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, and the one which the Bureau 
of Reclamation should be required to follow. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray B. WIseEr, 
President. 
MakcuH 29, 1950, 
Mr. Epson ABEL, 
Assistant Director, 
California Farm Bureau Federation, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Deak Mr. ABEL: I am pleased to acknowl- 
edge your letter of March 27 along with copy 
of Mr. Wiser’s letter to President Truman. 

Iam sure you know that for several years 
Congress defeated the building of the west 
side line, because of the fact that this huge 
expenditure of the American peoples’ tax 
dollars could by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be justified. However, Congress did 
make the initial appropriation for this line 
‘ast year, since it Was a part and parcel of 
the President’s Federai socialized electric 
power program, which in due time is de- 
signed to take over all electric power in 
— as has already been done in Eng- 
1and, 

I have decided to place your letter and this 
reply in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for all to 
read, in the hope that the American people 
and their Congress will awaken to the dan- 
gers before it is too late, 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN F. JENSEN. 





Death of Laurence Steinhardt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


, Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
‘“4U0n Was shocked yesterday to learn 
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of the tragic and untimely death of our 
Ambassador to Canada, Mr. Laurence 
Steinhardt. 

For many years I was honored by 
Laurence Steinhardt’s friendship. I 
knew him as a successful young lawyer 
and later as a highly respected and 
beloved member of the diplomatic corps. 
He served his country with great dis- 
tinction in six top diplomatic posts. He 
brought to each one of them indefatiga- 
ble effort, firmness, tact, and courage. 
His untimely passing is a great loss not 
only to his family and host of friends, but 
to the foreign service in which he served 
so long and so usefully. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp editorials carried 
this morning in the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to b. printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of March 29, 
1950] 


LAURENCE STEINHARDT 


At 57, Laurence Steinhardt was the most 
widely experienced diplomat in the service 
of the American people. He had held no 
fewer than six top-ranking posts as Am- 
bassador, and in all but the last of these 
he was confronted with special circumstances 
which were a test of his ability and good 
judgment. He was our representative in 
Sweden and then Peru when these nations 
were struggling to recover from an inter- 
national depression which had dealt them 
particularly heavy blows. He was our Am- 
bassador in Russia in the days when Molotov 
and Ribbentrop were negotiating secretly to 
divide the spoils of a European war. He 
was our Ambassador in Turkey when Soviet 
pressure was brought to bear on that coun- 
try in the maneuver which led to the for- 
mulation of the Truman doctrine. He was 
our Ambassador to Czechoslovakia when 
Communist carpetbaggers took over control 
of that nation under the protection of 
Russian military power. Only in his last 
post, as Ambassador to Canada, did he find 
relief from particularly harassing problems 
and a task as pleasant as that of drawing 
still more firmly together the already close 
relations of two good neighbors. 

This remarkably varied experience made 
Mr. Steinhardt one of the most valued mem- 
bers of the American diplomatic service. 
It gave him an opporunity to bring into full 
play his natural alertness, courage, and vigor. 
His tragic death yesterday in an accident 
along the well-traveled air road from Ottawa 
to Washington is a cause of deep sorrow to 
his many friends and a real loss to his 
country. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 29, 1950} 


LAURENCE A. STEINHARDT 


Laurence A. Steinhardt entered upon di- 
plomacy after a successful career in the law, 
bringing with him a conviction that most 
differences can be settled by understanding 
and mediation. His time of service was cast 
amid great events, and the posts he held 
called him to places of utmost stress. Mos- 
cow, Ankara, and Prague tell by themselves 
a story of forces in delicate balance and 
issues of fateful import. In Russia before 
the last war Mr. Steinhardt saw and com- 
municated to his Government the coming 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact; a year later he 
was able to advise of the complete reversal 
which was to bring Germany and Russia 
into deadly grapple. Turkey, his next post, 
was crucial in determining our prestige 
throughout the Near East; and Czechoslo- 
vakia, where Mr. Steinhardt went in 1945, 
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was an ill-fated testing ground of democ- 
racy’s ability to survive within the Commu- 
nist orbit. 

His most recent post was of a different 
kind. Our relations with Canada have moved 
in stable channels over the years, and Mr. 
Steinhardt’s distinction and experience 
served as a witness to the importance we 
attach to Canada’s friendship rather than 
as qualities necessary to the solution of 
vexing problems. His death, in an airplane 
accident in the midst of his duties, comes 
as a shock to the country he had represented 
with single-mindedness and skill. 





Reduction in VA Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the W: :hington Eve- 
ning Star of March 29, 1950: 


SHarP VA PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS CALLED 
BLow To MEpIcaL MoraLE—SomeE HospiTaL 
Beps May Have To Be CLosep anp Back- 
LoGs AT MENTAL CLINICS WILL INCREASE 

(By George Beveridge) 

Sharp personnel reductions are expected 
to cut seriously into the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s vast medical program, and already 
have dealt “a terrific blow” to morale of 
medical leaders supporting it, the Star 
learned today. 

About 7,800 jobs are slated to be lopped 
off the VA pay roll April 10. 

More than 4,800 of them, including some 
doctors, nurses, and dentists, will be cut 
fom the agency’s often-praised medical 
service. In addition, it was reported: 

1. VA officials knew 9 months ago they 
were exceeding medical personnel provided 
by the 1950 budget, but on instructions from 
Veterans’ Administrator Gray did not cut 
jobs off. 

2. In the cut-back next month, some hos- 
pital beds may have to be closed. 

3. Backlogs of patients at mental hygiene 
clinics will increase, and some veterans may 
have to be routed to neuropsychiatric hos- 
pitals for treatment at increased expense. 

The cuts, it was learned, have raised con- 
cern at VA over whether present stand- 
ards of medical care can be maintained. 

Asked about specific effects, Dr. Paul B. 
Magnuson, medical director, said medical 
divisions now are reviewing tentative cuts 
in terms of beds and patients. Preliminary 
estimates for the different divisions, he add- 
ed, may be adjusted. 

“It’s hard to tell at this time just what the 
effect will be on the whole program,” he said. 
“But it looks bad.” 

Dr. Magnuson said one of his greatest con- 
cerns is the terrible reaction coming in from 
the non-VA doctors who have helped develop 
the agency’s medical training and treat- 
ment program throughout the country. 

“There is the feeling among the medical 
profession,” he declared, “that you can’t 
trust the Government because there’s no 
assurance of security or continuity of pro- 
grams.” 

An official who asked that his name not be 


.used said the abrupt cut-back announce- 


ment has the effect of shoving it down the 
profession’s throat. 

“This sort of squeeze,” he added, “throws 
us out of balance with some of their proj- 
ects.” 
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He si 





id the blow could have been eased 
if VA had dropped some medical 





rs and refused to replace most of those 

who left jobs later in the year. At that 

time, he said the medical department was 

about 3,000 personnel above its budget 
limi 

General Gray is reported to have told 


medical officials to keep employees if they 
were needed. 


PLANNED TO AVOID FIRINGS 


There were rumors last September of a 
sizable personnel cut, but VA officially an- 
nounced its intention then to cut down on 
expenses without resorting to firings. 

Officials stressed ‘that Congress provided 
personnel they asked for this year, but that 
VA personnel requests had been trimmed 
sharply by the Budget Bureau 

Actually, they explained, they received 
more medical personnel than in fiscal 1949. 
But the additional workers were earmarked 
to staff new hospitals in VA’s expansion pro- 
gram. 

The April 10 cut of more than 4,800 medi- 
cal personnel will save only about $2,500,000, 
it was reported. Because most workers 
have accrued annual leave, many will be 
carried on the rolls until the early part of 
May. 

Present budget estimates for the year 
starting July 1, moreover, would not replace 
personnel lost by the 4,800 cut, officials said. 





“Me-Tooism” Socialism Loses in England 
Just As It Lost in United States of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, I am inserting an article which 
appeared in the Buffalo Evening News 
of March 3, 1950: 
“MeE-TooIsmM” SOcIALISM 

Just as It Lost 

AMERICA 


LOSEs IN ENGLAND 
IN UNITED STATES OF 


After sleeping on the subject a few nights, 


one gets a clearer understanding of the 
reasons for the defeat of the Conservatives 
or victory of the Socialists, however, you 


prefer it, in the British parliamentary elec- 
tion. 

There were those who forecast the result 
before the votes were counted, based upon 
the me-too campaign of Winston Churchill 
and his running mates. Some of those who 
did so were unkind enough to make a com- 
parison between the British election cam- 


paign and an earlier contest between Messrs. 
Truman and Dewey in which the result was 
most unexpected. 

There still are lots of folks who say that in 
order to win a conservative victory, or at least 
win a victory that will call for a halt on the 
spending, deficits and other policies that 
are watering down the purchasing value of 
the United States dollar, you have to go 
along with most of what the New Deal-Fair 
Deal boys promise. 

They proclaim this in spite of the con- 
cern felt in this country not only for security 


but for the value of the money in which we 
are paid f 


daily bread. They say it in spite of the fact 
that the women of America, like those of 
Australia and New Zealand, simply are wait- 





r our day's labors and to buy our ~ 
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ing for a leader to tell them the plain and 
blunt truth about our political and economic 
fallacies, which mean that the Government 
buys potatoes for dollars and sells them 
back to the grower for cents, even while there 
is need in the land. 

“What has all this to do with the British 
election?” you may be asking by this time, 
and it is just this: If Winston Churchill and 
his party leaders had followed the lesson 
taught by the Australian election, they 
would have stopped shilly-shallying. They 
would, in that admirable British term, have 
faced up to it, and told the naked truth 
rather than have attempted to buy the elec- 
tion with nice promises that nobody was 
going to be disturbed in his enjoyment of 
the pap which the Socialists had handed 
cut at the expense of the solvency of what 
once was mighty Britannia. 

This ceases to be theory; it readily can be 
documented. Early in January the News 
published a splendid series of artic‘es on the 
reasons for the repudiation of the Socialist 
Governments in Australia and New Zealand. 
Written by Morley Cassidy, they left no doubt 
of the strategy employed by the opposition 
to the Socialists. His dispatch, appearing in 
the News January 16, told that there was 
money in every pocket; wages were high and 
everybody had a job, but the people were 
disturbed about the Socialist tendencies, and 
in fighting them, Mr. Cassidy said: 

“Seldom has any party, anywhere, stated 
its purposes more clearly and with less mum- 
bo-jumbo and ‘bait’ to unthinking voters, 
than the combined Liberal and Country 
Parties in the election just past. 

“Every voter was told, in the firmest 
possible language, that a vote for the Lib- 
erty-Country Party ticket would be a vote 
for free enterprise against the Socialist 
state. © °° © 

“He would be voting for a firmer hand in 
dealing with unjustified strikes which have 
crippled Australian industry. * * * He 
would be voting finally to ‘desocialize’ much 
that has been done in the past 8 years—to 
fight side by side with the banks—imagine— 
in repealing the legislation aimed at creat- 
ing a state banking monopoly; to restore 
competition between national and private 
air lines and shipping companies; to wipe 
out the government monopoly in FM broad- 
casting and television.” 

The closeness of the result in Britain sug- 
gests that Mr. Churchill, had he followed 
such a course based upon sound principle 
and statesmanlike leadership, might have 
won another victory instead, perchance, of 
snatching defeat out of the mouth of victory. 
Indeed, does not the decision of Prime Min- 
ister Attlee to call a halt on nationalization 
strongly indicate that the Conservatives 
could have won the election if they had 
boldly faced up to the issue? Mr. Churchill 
never lacked the courage to stand up to the 
Nazis, but somehow he lacked the sagacity 
to sense that the British people in this time 
of crisis might readily have responded to 
candor. 





Neglected City Folk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial titled 
“Neglected City Folk” which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Post of March 26, 
1950, 


This editorial points out that the 





great forgotten class in America is the 
middle-income families whose problems 
have been almost wholly overlooked, 
The editorial calls attention to the in. 
consistency of those Members of Cop. 
gress who label as socialistic and infla- 
tionary a modest proposal in behalf of 
our city dwellers and at the same time 
advocate much more expensive pro. 
grams for other groups of citizens, 


NESGLECTED CiTy FOLK 


In closing debate on the bill that would 
have provided for low-interest FHA loans to 
cooperative middle-income groups seeking 
cheaper housing, Representative Joun w, 
McCormack put his finger on one of the 
greatest weaknesses of the Republican 
Party—failure to do anything for the city- 
dwelling middle-income group. 

One paragraph of his speech in the Con- 
gress illuminates this neglect of the sound 
core of any political movement—the middle 
income—middle-class individual. He said: 
“When it comes to something for the middle 
class and the middle-income group in this 
country, when it comes to trying to put 
through a cooperative plan so that they can 
build little homes for themselves, then it js 
socialism—it is dangerous—then it is every- 
thing that is bad.” 

The measure under consideration con- 
tained no subsidy—even as the question of 
increasing the borrowing capacity of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation by $2,000,000,000 
impended. The difference was that the CCC 
measure was for farmers—and the coopera- 
tive-housing-loan measure was for city 
dwellers. 





Plans for Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMAKKS 


OFr 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include therein an editorial from 
the New York Times of March 27, 1950, 
entitled “Plans for Southeast Asia”: 

PLANS FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA 


With the appearance of roving Ambassa- 
dor Jessup before congressional committees 
this week after his extensive Asiatic trip, we 
should have some concrete suggestions as to 
how our help can be effectively given to the 
threatened areas of southeast Asia. The 
Secretary of State has already declared that 
it will be our policy to furnish such assist- 
ance subject to the limitations of our ability 
and the ability of the recipients to profit by 
our aid. The framework of that limitation 
is large and there should be room for forth- 
right and substantial action. 

Dr. Jessup will certainly be expected to 
state, also, that this action should be prompt 
The situation in some areas is critical and 
delay at this stage may mean the loss of the 
chance to do a job that needs doing. For- 
tunately, not all the plans have to wait for 
some master program in strategy. In the 
case of Burma, for example, the British 
commonwealths have already moved to put 
badly needed resources at the disposal of the 
hard-pressed government. It should be 4 
relatively simple matter for the United States 
to associate itself with that action, either 
in adding to the amount to be given or in 
making it easier for the commonwealths 
make their resources available. 











The United States has funds already ap- 
ropriated that can be used for many pur- 
ses in the critical area. There is a large 
residue of the economic-aid funds. There 
{s the President’s discretionary fund. These 
can be put into action now. Moreover, there 
js legislation already before Congress, such 
as aid for Korea and further funds for the 
Philippines, that can be adopted speedily. 
Surveys are now being made that will make 
the beginning of the point 4 program easier 
and quicker aS soon as it receives the green 
light—all the more reason why Congress 
should act affirmatively and speedily. 

It is recognized that there is one grave 
danger to all of southeast Asia, but the ways 
of meeting it can and should be varied and 
flexible. Indochina, for example, needs mili- 
tary aid right now; it should be given and 
then backed up with a long-range program 
of assistance in the development of the econ- 
omy of the country, the amelioration of live 
ing conditions, and the raising of standards. 
The Philippines need a prompt strengthen- 
ing of their military position and a program 
of investment for profit and advancement. 
Indonesia needs further credit for the re- 
habilitation of production and ‘trade, and 
we can support them. Some changes in our 
stock-piling program would have an instant- 
ly helpful effect in Malaya, and they should 
be studied at once. 

Many persons in this country have been 
critical of our past policies because of their 
hesitation and overcaution. Likewise, many 
of our friends in Asia are timid and worried 
because of the fear that we will not act 
with our full forces and act in time. Those 
two factors in our present relative weakness 
can be overcome by bold and imaginative 
decisions. We can inspire confidence by re- 
gaining it ourselves. We do not have to wait 
for a Marshall plan for Asia or for a new 
federation, or for a defensive alliance. 


P 





The Hat Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 28 on the retirement of Mr. 
Max Zaritsky as president of the United 
Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers 
Union of the A. F. of L., and the nomina- 
_ of Mr. Alex Rose to succeed Mr. 

aritsky. 

My good friend, Max Zaritsky, has been 
an able and enlightened leader who not 
only won substantial gains for the mem- 
ders of his union, but who demonstrated 
& rare understanding of the economic 
and political complexities of the times. 

His union has stood firm against re- 
actionary forces of both the left and 
the right, and has long recognized that 
the interests of American labor and 
those of the American public are 
inseparable, 

I am very happy to know that Mr. 
Zaritsky’s post as president of the union 
will be filled by Mr. Alex Rose, whose 
talent and courage are so well known 
both in the labor movement and 
‘throughout the State of New York. I 
«now that the fine tradition of the hat- 
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ters’ union will be preserved under the 

guidance and leadership of Mr. Rose. 
There being no objection, the edi- 

torial was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Hat UNION 


The rise of mammoth unions in the mass- 
production industries has taken the spotlight 
away from such long-established organiza- 
tions as the United Hatters, Cap, and Milli- 
nery Workers International Union. There 
are single locals in the automobile and steel 
unions that have more members than all the 
hat locals put together. Even in the needle 
trades the United Hatters is dwarfed by its 
“big brothers,” the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. But the salu- 
tary influence of the hat union on the Ameri- 
can labor movement is not measured by its 
size. Here is an organization, once steeped 
in the traditions of revolutionary socialism, 
that was among the first to recognize that the 
welfare of its members depended on the well- 
being of the industry in which they worked. 
It fought off the encroachment of Commu- 
nists and underworld elements. It stamped 
out jurisdictional strife in its industry. It 
tried unsuccessfully to ward off the split be- 
tween the AFL and the CIO. 

Max Zaritsky, who is about to retire from 
the union presidency on reaching the age of 
65, was a principal architect of the enlight- 
ened policies that have made the hatters a 
force for good in the country’s social and eco- 
nomic life. Alex Rose, who has been nomi- 
nated by the union’s executive board to suc- 
ceed Mr. Zaritsky, has been equally con- 
spicuous in his efforts to promote industrial 
peace. Mr. Rose is even better known to 
the public for his mobilization of labor’s po- 
litical forces in municipal, State, and na- 
tional elections. He refused to continue in 
the American Labor Party when he and 
others of its founders were convinced that it 
had been captured by Communists. We have 
not always seen eye to eye with Mr. Rose in 
the candidates he has supported as a leader 
in the Liberal Party, but we respect him as a 
sincere American whose views are rooted in a 
recognition that labor is part of the commu- 
nity and must assume the responsibilities, as 
well as the benefits, that go with such a 
position. 





Rural Electrification Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I am including an address 
delivered by Hon. Claude R. Wickard, 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Rural Cooperative 
Association, in Chicago, March 6, 1950. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, may 
I add that Administrator Wickard is 
giving the department one of the ablest 
and most effective administrations in the 
history of the service. 

His administration has been marked 
by strict adherence to the letter of the 
law in the interpretation of the statutory 
duties and functions of his agency and 
by exceptional service to the consuming 
public in whose behalf the agency 
operates, 
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He has established a record for effi- 
ciency which might well be taken as a 


model by both public and private 
executives. 

Mr. Wickard’s address follows: 
TODAY'S CHALLENGE TO RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


It is a privilege and a pleasure to come 
again before your great convention to tell 
you of the accomplishments of the past year 
and to discuss with you plans for future 
years. 

During the last year the REA program 
reached new and greater heights of accom- 
plishments. Over a half million consumers 
were added to REA lines. The lines which 
were energized on REA systems last year 
would circle the earth seven times. During 
recent weeks the three millionth consumer 
received REA service. REA passed the $2,- 
000,000,000 loan mark shortly after the first 
of this year. Today 8&3 percent of the farms 
in the country have central station electric 
service. 

In my estimation, the REA program also 
reached a new height in popularity and ac- 
claim during the last year. This occurred 
despite strong and concerted attacks by its 
enemies. Some of these attacks are as skill- 
ful as they are malicious. They are per- 
petrated by organizations which operate at 
every level. They lobby in Washington and 
in the halls of State legislatures. They talk 
and appeal to local business and civic groups. 
Their propaganda is carried by newspaper 
advertisements and radio commentators, en- 
deavoring to leave the impression that the 
work you are doing is unethical, unfair, 
and even un-American. 

I am glad to see a meeting of this kind 
held in a large city like Chicago, in order 
that city people and the metropolitan press 
may see at first hand the character and the 
earnestness of you people who are responsible 
for this program, which means so much to 
those who produce the food, the fiber, and— 
yes, the new blood—without all of which 
this great city could not exist. 

It is not necessary for me to take the time 
of you people, who come from the rural 
areas, to tell you how much electricity means 
to your health, happiness, and prosperity. 
If the people in the cities would stop to think 
how deplorable it would be if they had to 
do without electric lights and electric power 
in their homes and offices and factories, and 
how chaotic it would be to have to do with- 
out essential things like running water and 
refrigeration, they might have a better idea 
of what electricity means to people in rural 
communities. City people don’t know that 
you are receiving electric service through a 
program which is founded on the soundest 
of governmental theories, and which is being 
developed in keeping with the very best tra- 
ditions of demcracy, and within the frame- 
work of our private competitive enterprise 
system. It is of vital importance to the fu- 
ture of the program that the American peo- 
ple understand this fact. 

The responsibility for getting this fact rec- 
ognized and fully understood rests squarely 
on you, the electric co-op leaders in the 
Nation’s rural communities. Unless you are 
convinced of it yourselves, you cannot pro- 
vide the leadership needed to assure that 
this vast program will continue to develop 
along sound lines and with sincere adherence 
to the democratic process on which our 
Nation’s greatness is based. If we fail to 
understand the REA pattern clearly, or if we 
fail to do our utmost to have the rural people 
understand it and make it work, the pro- 
gram will fail to achieve the full benefits 
it should hold for rural people and for 
the Nation as a whole. In fact, failure to 


get recognition and acceptance of the prin- 
ciples underlying the REA program might 
well mean the end of the program, some- 
thing disastrous to the welfare of rural Amer- 
ica and detrimental to the national welfare, 
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The relationship between the Government, 
as represented by REA, and the organizations 
of rural people which you represent, is 
founded upon a very sound governmental 
principle stated by Abraham Lincoln. Lin- 
coln’s theory of the function of government 
was that it should provide things which 
people cannot provide for themselves, but 
which are essential to their welfare and to 
the Nation’s welfare. 

As you know, after half a century of ur- 
ban electric power development, about 90 
percent of our farm families were still denied 
electric service by the commercial power 
industry. Only then did the Government 
step in to help rural {people obtain this serv- 
ice through their own efforts by extending 
credit and by providing a minimum of tech- 
nical assistance which they could not obtain 
in any other practical manner. 

I want to emphasize that the financial aid 
was in the form of credit—not in the form 
of a dole or grant. Farm people believe in 
paying their debts and they are paying back 
their rural electrification loans in a most 
laudable manner. You leaders, beginning 
with little or no experience in electrification, 
have made a great financial success of an 
operation which the spokesmen for the com- 
mercial power companies said was sure to 
fail. Today, the percentage of delinquency 
on REA loans amounts to only four-tenths 
of 1 percent, the lowest in any recent year. 
You have now paid back into the Federal 
Government almost $225,000,000 in principal 
and interest. You have assumed the bur- 
dens of management and you have provided 
your own technical assistance in ever-in- 
creasing amounts. This is proven by the fact 
that despite the most rapid expansion of 
this great program since the end of World 
War II, the number of REA employees has 
increased only slightly. This is again proof 
of the fact that the Government is extending 
only the help which rural people cannot 
themselves provide. 

There is a great deal of discussion todey 
about how much public ownership is neces- 
sary or essential. I believe that Lincoln's 
theory on the function of government can 
be used very well as a test on this question. 
All of us must accept the fact that govern- 
ment ownership of some things is necessary 
and proper. In the early history of this 
country there was considerable difference of 
opinion as to whether the mail should be 
government or privately operated. I believe 
that everyone will agree that it was wise to 
adopt Benjamin Franklin’s advice in this 
matter. 

In early years many of the roads of this 
country were privately owned. I can weil 
remember the old toll road which traversed 
my State of Indiana from one end to the 
other. I lived near that road, and I know 
how much better it was when the ownership 
was taken out of private hands. 

I give these two examples to indicate that 
there is need of public ownership of some 
things which are essential to our national 
welfare. It is sound policy for the Govern- 
ment to own and operate those facilities 
which cannot be provided satisfactorily 
through private ownership and operation, 

Let us take the development of our rivers. 
Private capital could never be expected to do 
the things that have been done in the 
Tennessee Valley, the Columbia Valley, and 
on the Colorado, Missouri, and rivers of the 
near Southwest, and th things that ought 
to be done on other great rivers, particularly 
on the St. Lawrence, It is too bad that big 
corporations have opposed, and are continu- 
ing to oppose these developments by the 
Federal Government which are so essential 
to our national welfare. I would like to 
remind the people of Chicago, Detroit, and 
other large industrial cities in this area, that 
their industrial future depends on the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence. 

It is most vital that the development of 
these rivers by the Federal Government be 


for the benefit of the public. For instance, 
the electric power ‘rom these developments 
should be distributed widely, at low cost, 
and free from restrictions of monopoly. This 
does not mean that the Federal Government 
operation must go so far as the selling of 
power at retail. I believe the ideal arrange- 
ment, both from the stardpoint of sound 
Government practice and public benefit is 
exemplified in the loans which REA has 
made during the last year to the privately 
owned free-enterprise REA cooperatives of 
this country to put in the facilities which 
will enable their patrons to receive full 
benefit from the power developed by the 
Federal Government on some of these great 
rivers. I refer to the generation and trans- 
mission loans which we have made to help 
REA co-ops get the full benefit of the prefer- 
ence which they have under the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 for the hydroelectric power 
that has been or will be developed from the 
multipurpose dams on the Missouri, on the 
Roanoke, on the Red, the Brazos, the 
Arkansas, the White, and other great rivers, 
No one can deny that REA cooperatives do 
have preference under the law. However, 
REA co-ops can’t serve their members with 
preference. In other words, they have to 
use their preference to set the power. 

Now, all these dams have two kinds of 
power. One is firm—the kind or the amount 
generated all the time. Another kind or 
amount, because of uneven stream flow, is 
available only a part of the time even though 
it may be most of the time. It is much 
cheaper. It is called secondary. If some- 
one has a fuel plant whose power can be 
used when this secondary power is not avail- 
able he can make this secondary power firm 
power. If the commercial power companies 
firm up the secondary power they get the 
benefit. If the cooperatives have the fuel 
plants, and the required transmission lines 
are available, they benefit. They are the 
ones under the law which should benefit. 
That is why we have been making loans for 
the necessary fuel plants and transmission 
lines. 

The benefits which the REA members will 
receive through these generation and trans- 
mission loans mean that the cooperatives 
involved will have an assurance of more 
power delivered in a more reliable manner, 
and at a much lower cost. To put it in an- 
other way, these loans decide the difference 
between a full development and a limited 
development of the REA program in the 
territories involved. Those are the facts 
and you and I must do everything we can 
to see that the people are aware of them so 
they will not be misled by the power com- 
pany representatives who make statements 
to the contrary. 

Making this type of loan is in keeping with 
long-established REA policy. That policy 
was established during the first few months 
of REA by its first Administrator. It was 
discussed by Senator Norris on the floor of 
the Senate in the debate of the passage of 
the REA Act in 1936. It has been discussed 
many times in Congress since then. It is 
written in REA’s book on policy, and I quote 
it: 

“1, The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion will make loans to finance the initial 
construction of generation facilities and 
transmission facilities only under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a) Where no adequate and dependable 
source of power is available in the area to 
meet the borrower's needs, or 

(b) Where the rates offered by existing 
power sources would. result in a higher cost 
of power to the borrowers than the cost 
from facilities financed by REA.” 

I want everyone to know that I will con- 
scientiously follow this policy until it is 
changed by Congress. I believe this policy 
is sound, in that it is in keeping with Lin- 
coln’s theory of the proper function of the 
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government. If commercial power com. 
panies can and will make available better 
sources of power at lower costs than can 
be obtained through the use of Government 
financing or generation and transmission fa. 
cilities, I believe the REA cooperatives shoulq 
obtain their power through the commercia} 
power companies. Now, I recognize that 
there are times when we differ as to what 
may be better or cheaper. However, that 
does not mean that the policy is wrong, 

I also want to make it plain that the loans 
we have made for the integration of REA. 
financed facilities with those of the facilities 
belonging to either private or public agencies 
is not at all new so far as REA is concerned, 
One of the first loans made for generation 
provided for the integration of REA genera- 
tion facilities with those of the Bull Run 
Power Co. at Manassas, Va., in 1936. The 
same kind of integration is provided with 
commercial power companies in the loans 
made for the installation of facilities in 
North Dakota and Iowa. Several loans have 
been made which provide for integration of 
REA facilities with those of public agencies 
such as Bonneville and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. None of these loans has ever been 
made without their legality being approved 
by the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and in appropriate cases by the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior, 
I am assured by the Agriculture solicitor's 
Office that the loans are in keeping with the 
intent of Congress so far as that office is 
able to determine. In view of the law and 
the long-established REA policies, and the 
precedents which have been set over a period 
of years for integration of REA facilities with 
those of other power suppliers, it is difficult 
for me to see why there is such violent objec- 
tion to the loans we have made recently for 
the integration of REA-financed facilities 
with those of public agencies such as the 
Southwest Power Administration and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. This is especially 
true when these very same loans, on the basis 
of the latest power company offers, mean an 
annual saving of over $3,000,000 to the 
members of the cooperatives involved. 
These loans make it possible to proceed im- 
mediately with our complete area coverage 
program in the areas involved on a self- 
liquidating loan basis. They mean the dif- 
ference between uncertain service and satis- 
factory service. In fact, they assure greater 
benefits from REA service in every respect. 

Speaking of savings, I know a great many 
of you people, who are not going to get your 
power directly from any of these loans, realize 
the amount of savings annually that is com- 
ing to your cooperative through the authority 
which REA has to make loans for generation 
and transmission. This authority has been 
most helpful to many of you in negotiating 
power contracts during recent months, which 
will mean an annual saving of another 
$200,500,060 or more. Thus it can be seen 
that the annual savings to which I just 
referred amount to over $5,500,000 a year. 
This is not taking into consideration the 
annual savings and benefits which accrue 
to other cooperatives which are benefiting 
directly or indirectly from REA’s authority 
to make loans for generation and trans- 
mission, amounting to several more million 
dollars each year. 

Perhaps you can see now why the com- 
mercial power companies of this country are 
so insistent upon restricting ECA’s authority 
to make generation and transmission loans. 
I think you can take it for granted that if 
it were not for this authority the commer- 
cial power companies’ wholesale rates would 
go up to all REA cooperatives as they have 
been going up to other consumers. This is 


especially apparent when we note the ad- 
vances in wholesale power rates offered to 
REA cooperatives in New England and New 
York States, which are not in a position to 
install their own generation facilities. 








Now, I have taken this much of your 
time to describe what REA is doing in the 
making of loans for generation and trans- 
mission facilities in the hope that you may 
peter know what your interests are and 
what action you should pursue to protect 
them 
— the beginning I made reference to the 
fact that the REA program was being con- 
ducted in accordance with the best tra- 

ns of free, private enterprise and de- 

ra There are many other facts which 
bear out my contention. My time will only 
permit me to briefly mention a few of those 
which I consider the most important. 

One of them is the effort that you are 
making to give your members good, reliable 
service in the most efficient and economical 
manner. With but few exceptions I hear 
the highest compliments being paid to the 
kind of service REA cooperatives are giving 
to their members. Let us resolve that there 
will be even fewer exceptions in the years 
to come. This is easier now, when more 
plentiful supplies of power and materials 
are available than has been true in the past. 

More attention must be given to the main- 
tenance programs than we have had time 
to give during these recent years of rapid 
expansion of REA-financed facilities. 

The cost of operation must be kept at 
a minimum and commensurate with good, 
reliable service. After all, REA cooperatives 
are established for service, and there are 
any sound reasons why REA cooperative 
service is and should be better than the 
service offered by any other type of supplier. 

REA cooperatives have established an area 
coverage policy in rural areas which has 
never even been approached or challenged 
by any other type of supplier. I am happy 
the REA cooperatives throughout the 
1 are, with but a few exceptions, very 
earnestly trying to complete their area-cov- 
erage program as soon as possible. That kind 
1 program is in keeping with the true 
borly spirit. It is in keeping with the 
indate of Congress. If cooperative officials 
to do everything possible to complete 
r area-coverage program they are betray- 
eir trust to the public, to the Con- 
3, and to their neighbors. 

It is too bad that in many cases the poli- 
cies and the tactics of commercial power 
companies are making it impossible for rural 
people in their service areas to receive cen- 
tral station electric service without exor- 
bitant, and sometimes prohibitory, costs. 
We have many letters in our files from rural 
people who are in this situation and I am 
indeed sorry that it is impossible for us 
to do anything for them. Their helpless- 
ness in this situation makes me even more 
anxious that every REA cooperative in this 
; faithfully carries out its area-cov- 
rage program. 
I real 
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ize that some cooperatives may be 
fearful that the feasibility requirements of 
the lav interfere with area coverage. If you 
have that fear, tell us about it. I believe 


We can prove to you, without exception, that 
you can keep your projects feasible and at 
the > time see that everyone in your 

rvice area receives the benefit from this 
great program, 

It is sometimes pretty hard to make peo- 
le see that REA cooperatives are member- 
ed ind member-controlled. I sometimes 
it said that when these cooperatives 
have paid their debts the facilities will 
then belong to the members. It shovld be 
emphasized that the co-ops’ facilities beiong 
ir members from the day they are in- 
led. People own their farms or their 
homes even though they have not fully paid 
lor them. 

One of the best ways to drive home this 
fact is for your organization to adopt the 
“avital credits plan and notify each mem- 
Yer just how much credit is being given him 
for the paying off of the debt to the Federal 
Government. I see more reasons all the time 
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why some such plan should be adopted by 
every cooperative and I hope that those of 
you who have not adopted this plan will give 
it your early and earnest consideration. 

It is hard for REA co-op members to 
realize, if they are not given full information 
and full freedom of expression, that they 
are in full ownership and control of their own 
cooperative. Everything about the REA pro- 
gram, whether it be in Washington or in 
your cooperative office, must be open to the 
closest examination and scrutiny. We must 
account for our every effort and expenditure. 
If anyone has doubts, let him be given full 
opportunity to ascertain the facts. 

As you are all aware, my organization has 
been under congressional studies and inves- 
tigations. In some cases complaints and in- 
vestigations have been made concerning the 
conduct of the affairs of REA cooperatives. 
I am sure that you, like we in REA, do not 
object to anyone’s making a study of our 
operations or offering constructive sugges- 
tions as to how we may be more effective or 
more efficient in carrying out our responsi- 
bilities. If there is anything which in any 
Way seems to be unethical or not in keeping 
with the public interest, we want it elim- 
inated as soon as possible. 

It is very important that everyone realizes 
that REA co-ops are organized to function 
in keeping with democratic principles. This 
means, among other things, keeping members 
informed about every phase of the REA pro- 
gram and encouraging them to fully partici- 
pate in the affairs of the cooperative. Such 
things as favoritism, proxy voting, and can- 
didate slates are not conducive to democracy 
or confidence in the cooperative. News let- 
ters, reports, and well-attended and open 
annual meetings are in keeping with demo- 
cratic processes. 

About 4 months ago the organization 
which I head was given the responsibility of 
helping rural people obtain another essen- 
tial service—telephones—which service had 
been denied them rartially or wholly in many 
areas of our country;. We have been doing 
all we can to expedite the development of 
this program. Above all, we want to see 
it developed in accordance with sound 
principles. 

There are many inherent difficulties in the 
development of this program which we do 
not have in the rural electrification program. 
To us in REA it is more apparent all the time 
that your help is essential if this program is 
to be of maximum benefit to rural people. I 
am glad to know that we are going to have a 
panel for discussion of the telephone program 
later in this meeting, and I will not take any 
more of your time now to talk about it. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that 
the leaders in these programs must endeavor 
at all times to discharge their responsibilities 
in keeping with sound policies and prcce- 
dures, ir keeping with the best traditions of 
our great Nation. This is very important to 
the welfare of rural people. It is even more 
important to demonstrate*that citizens and 
their Government can work together effec- 
tively for the benefit of the people; that de- 
mocracy, in action, provides opportunity, se- 
curity, and freedom for all its citizens— 
things that are as precious as life itself. 





Let’s Remember the Sea Gulls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, even the 
world of nature has fallen victim to the 
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lure of the “something for nothing” 
state, and with the same unfortunate re- 
sults. I am indebted to a former mayor 
of my home city of Paris, Ill., now winter- 
ing in Florida, for a particularly effective 
editorial on this issue I believe will be of 
interest to all Members of Congress. Mr. 
E. P. Huston, now living at Fort Lauder- 
dale, has called my attention to the edi- 
torial, Let’s Remember the Sea Gulls, 
published in the Fort Lauderdale Daily 
News. In modern parable form, it points 
up the situation in a revealing manner. 
Under permission granted to extend my 
remarks, I am including it in the Recorp. 
It follows: 


LET’s REMEMBER THE SEA GULLS 


We wonder if there isn’t something of a 
moral for the American people in the story 
of what is happening to the sea gulls up in 
St. Augustine now that the shrimp fleet has 
left that area for Key West. 

It seems the sea gulls up that way have 
forgotten how to catch fish for themselves. 
For many years they have been depending 
for their food on the scraps and waste thrown 
overboard from the shrimping fleet. It was 
a sort of super welfare state for the birds, 
and the free dinners made it unnecessary 
for the gulls to depend on their own talents 
to secure food. 

But suddenly the shrimp fleet went away. 
New and more productive fishing grounds 
were located off Key West and the shrimp 
boats deserted St. Augustine. 

The sea gulls haven't been able to adjust 
themselves to the new situation. According 
to an INS report, the reefs and the shores 
around St. Augustine are lined with long, 
silent rows of gulls with their dark eyes 
turned prayerfully out to sea—waiting for 
the shrimp fleet and the free meals that 
won't return. 

Nature has played the sea gulls a dirty 
trick. As generation after generation of 
gulls learned to depend on the shrimp fleet 
instead of their own resources to obtain 
food, parent gulls apparently forgot to teach 
their little ones their age-old methods of 
catching fish. So today the gulls are starv- 
ing. They are no different in physical 
make-up than the sea gulls of Fort Lauder- 
dale. But whereas our gulls can exist 
through their own efforts, the gulls of St. 
Augustine are starving by the hundreds be- 
cause their welfare state suddenly disap- 
peared and with it went their ability to 
fend for themselves. 

The people of St. Augustine are trying des- 
perately to save the gulls that are left. A 
city-wide effort is being made to round up 
table scraps and movie popcorn to tide the 
birds over until they can once more learn 
to feed themselves. 

But naturalists aren’t too sure what will 
happen. They are puzzled over the apparent 
complete loss of the sea gulls’ natural fish- 
ing instincts. Some believe the cycle will be 
completed without the gulls ever recovering 
their natural fishing ability. 

It’s a strange paradox that Nature thus 
gives us. Here we have some of the most 
independent creatures of the universe, who ‘ 
were given marvelous talents to take care 
of themselves, victimized because they suc- 
cumbed to the something-for-nothing lure. 
They became dependent on unnatural con- 
ditions to such an extent that parents ap- 
parently forgot to teach their offspring how 
to get along othe-wise. Now with the free 
food gone, the offspring of these indolent 
parents are paying the penalty. 

We wonder if people aren’t a great deal 
like the sea gulls of St. Augustine. We won- 
der how miny Americans have swallowed 
the idea of the welfare state to the point 
where they think it is no longer necessary 
to teach their offspring that the day of Gov- 
ernment hand-outs and security for all may 
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sometime draw to a close. And we wonder 
then how many Americans may be left like 
the gulls—puzzled and bewildered because 
their sustenance has disappeared and they 
have no resources of their own to fall 
back on. 

Americans don’t have to look far to see 
the sea gull story translated over into human 
behavior. We have in England a living ex- 
ample of a something-for-nothing theory 
gobbled up by the people. Like the sea gulls 
of St. Augustine, the people of Great Brit- 
ain have accepted unnatural conditions as a 
eubstitute for depending upon themselves. 
The English Government is the shrimp fleet 
which provides the,people of Britain with 
food, clothing, and shelter. As long as this 
Government is firm an?’ strong and as long 
as there are shrimp (meaning taxes) enough 
to keep it in business, the people will be safe. 

But let the shrimp be exhausted, as is now 
happening, then the Government must seek 
new beds. It must of necessity, move on and 
leave in its wake a mass of miserable people 
totally unaccustomed to using their own 
God-given talents and resources to exist. 

There is the moral in the story of the sea 
gulls of St. Augustine. It’s a pungent moral 
and one that every voting American should 
well consider. Nature has a way of exacting 
a heavy toll from those who look upon her 
gifts as unnecessary. As a nation, we here in 
America have been singularly blessed with a 
tremendous capacity for using our skills and 
our ingenuity to ever improve our way of 
living. But we have earned our keep by 
wresting it out of the ground, the sea and the 
air, through the exercise of our own talents. 

We will keep those talents only by continu- 
ing to use them. The minute we cast them 
aside as no longer necessary we will forfeit 
them as surely as the sea gulls of St. Augus- 
tine forfeited their talent to provide them- 
selves with food. 

Let’s not be that foolish. Let’s remember 
what happened to the sea gulls whenever we 
are tempted by the Washington “shrimpers” 
to leave our own board and dine at the Gov- 
ernment scrap table of false security. 

Old dame nature is a wise though some- 
times cruel teacher. She might have used 
the sea gulls of St. Augustine as a red flag of 
warning to the American people. Let’s heed 
it while we still have time. 








Conservation Month in Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. BURKE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following proclama- 
tion of the Governor of Ohio: 


STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus. 


PROCLAMATION—CONSERVATION MONTH, CON- 
SERVATION WEEK, AND ARBOR Day, APRIL 14, 
1950 
Whereas the citizens of the State of Ohio 

must continue to recognize the importance 

of the conservation and restoration of our 
natural resources of soil, water, forests, min- 
erals, and wildlife; and 

Whereas the people of Ohio must depend 
year after year upon the rich heritage of 
fertile topsoil, unlimited deposits of min- 
erals, vast acres of forests, unlimited sources 
of usable water and an abundance of wild- 
life and the recreational facilities provided 
by these resources; and 
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Whereas these natural resources with 
which Ohio is so richly endowed cannot fail 
to meet the demands of progressive people 
in industry, business, agriculture, and labor; 
and 

Whereas the annual observance of Conser- 
vation Month tends to remind our citizens 
of the importance of these resources in pre- 
serving our principles of free enterprise and 
democracy through a program of conserva- 
tion education in our schools and com- 
munity activities sponsored jointly by the 
State department of education and the de- 
partment of natural resources in coopera- 
tion with other State and community agen- 
cies and organizations; 

Now, therefore, I, Frank J. Lausche, Gover- 
nor of the State of Ohio, do hereby proclaim 
and designate the week of April 10 through 
April 14, 1950, as Conservation Week in the 
schools of Ohio, and Friday, April 14 as 
Arbor and Bird Day, and ask a general ob- 
servance by all the citizens of the State of 
the entire month of April as Conservation 
Month. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and caused the great 
seal of the State of Ohio to be affixed at 
Columbus, this 8th day of March, 1950. 

FRANK J. LAUSCHE, Governor. 





A Thin White Line Through the Desert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, gazing 
with squinted eyes across the vast dis- 
tances of the California desert, many 
west-bound travelers have caught sight 
of what appears to be a thin white line 
threaded through barren red hills and 
across burning yellow flats. 

“What's that?” they ask. “Look, it 
goes right through that mountain.” 

Perhaps another day passes before the 
full answer is known. Then the travelers 
have reached the luxuriant coastal 
plain of southern California—the groves 
of the valleys, the towns and cities that 
spread their streets and highways for 
miles along the Pacific shore. 

The newcomers learn then the signifi- 
cance of the thin white line they glimpsed 
in the desert. It is the Colorado River 
aqueduct, the longest domestic water- 
supply line in the Nation. It is the life 
line of the world’s largest oasis, unro- 
mantically called the Metropolitan Wa- 
ter District of Southern California. 

Yet, there is romance in the aqueduct, 
in the story of its building and in the 
life and progress and security it makes 
possible. Today this life line is seriously 
threatened by H. R. 934 and S. 75, bills 
introduced by Arizona to take away the 
aqueduct water. 

The clear, pure water it brings from a 
remote land goes into millions of kitch- 
ens and bathtubs. It gives sustenance 
to the little backyard garden and the 
country estate. It bubbles from corner 
drinking fountains, and it puts out fires. 
It feeds steel mills and breweries, auto- 
mobile plants and pie factories, oil re- 
fineries and soda fountains. It made 
possible the great national defense 
plants and military and naval establish- 











ments that made southern Californig 
a fountainhead of production during the 
war. A vast, empty hot area was needed 
for the training of troops for the vita) 
campaigns in Africa and Europe. The 
area was found in the southern Cali- 
fornia desert, and making possible its 
use was the thin line of concrete that 
might be tapped for the necessary mil- 
lions of gallons of good water. There 
was no water there before the aqueduct 
was built, and there is no other water 
there today. 

It was in the early twenties that the 
coastal area of southern California, 
which included the swiftly growing cities 
of Los Angeles, Long Beach and San 
Diego, became sharply aware that a large 
and dependable supply of additional 
water would soon be necessary. For in- 
stance, Los Angeles, already a city and 
port of major importance, twice before 
had weathered a similar crisis. First, 
the meager supplies of local water, in- 
cluding rainfall and underground sup- 
plies, had been carefully conserved and 
developed. When it was realized that 
these sources would soon be inadequate, 
Los Angeles had gone more than 200 
miles northeast into the Owens Valley, 
bought land and water, and at great 
expense brought it to the city’s homes 
and industries. Only a few years went 
by before it was seen that another new 
source of water must be secured to meet 
the ever-increasing demands. 

Engineers looked far eastward to a 
comparatively skinny river that boiled 
and tore its wild way through the great 
canyons that mark California’s eastern 
boundary—the Colorado, known to the 
Spanish explorers, the Forty-Niners and 
the emigrants that conquered the West 
as a treacherous, mad river of death. 

But to the people of southern Califor- 
nia in the twenties the Colorado was 
seen in an entirely different guise. It 
was a river of life. 

Now other cities and areas joined with 
Los Angeles to bring the Colorado’s life- 
giving water, upon which all future de- 
velopment and progress depended, some 
400 miles across uninhabitable deserts 
and mountain ranges. This was a proj- 
ect of the people. They mortgaged their 
homes and farms to underwrite the 
bonds that would make construction of 
the aqueduct possible. 

The Colorado River aqueduct costs 
approximately $220,000,000. When en- 
gineers first began to survey its route 
from the river to the coast, there were 
about a million persons living in the 
district it was to serve. Actual construc- 
tion took about 10 years, and when the 
first scientificially purified Colorado 


in 1941, there were more than 2,250,000 
people in the aqueduct service area. 

Many times it has been recorded what 
has happened in California since the war 
started in Europe in 1939.. The greatest 
migration in American history has 
moved over the roads to the Pacific coast 
in that period. ; 

Today in the area served by the thin 
white line of concrete live more than 
3,500,000 persons. The migration has 
not halted. The southern California 
oasis is still the mecca of thousands of 
other Americans each month. 





In all, the population of the southern 
California coastal plain, a narrow strip 
less than 200 miles long and a quarter 
that distance in width, has passed the 
5,000,000 mark. 

what of the future? Will there be 

another water crisis like those of the 
ast? 
, Not only hydrological engineers are 
asking these questions. The people of 
southern California are asking them, 
and with good reason. 

The Colorado River is southern Cali- 
fornia’s last waterhole. This is not a 
new realization. It was fully recog- 
nized when the plans for the aqueduct 
were drawn, and due to this foresight 
the aqueduct was built, not for the pres- 
ent, but for the future. 

Before the peop'te could be asked to 
invest millions of dollars, the builders 
of the aqueduct; that is, the local gov- 
ernmen.s sponsoring the projects, had 
to make certain that water was assured 
for years to come. No one, no govern- 
ment body or group, can simply take 
what water they need out of an inter- 
state stream. The basin of the Colo- 
rado River contains parts of seven im- 
mense States, and these States must 
share the water under an agreement ap- 
proved by the Congress. This is the Col- 
orado River compact, and since the wat- 
ers are stored by Hoover Dam, Congress, 
before building that dam, directed that 
no one should use these stored waters 
except under contracts made with the 
United States. 

The aqueduct builders of California, 
therefore, got their water under con- 
tracts with the Federal Government. 
Under the law, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is empowered to make such con- 
tracts. 

This was done, and the metropolitan 
water district of southern California 
received a legal right to take 1,212,000 
acre-feet of water from the Colorado 
River, and distribute this water through 
its aqueduct to the cities and towns of 
the coastal plain. The then Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
signed the contracts for the United 
States Government. 

Then, why are the people of south- 
ern California concerned about their fu- 
ture water supply? ‘They have con- 
tracts with the Federal Government for 
their aqueduct water, and certainly 
these contracts will always be honored. 
Certainly the Government would not 
repudiate these contracts, and leave the 
aqueduct standing empty, a monument 
to broken faith, as the desert sands sift 
nto its canals and tunnels. 

Nevertheless, the people cf southern 
California, as stated by their government 
Officials, have reason for concern. 
Powerful forces in Arizona want the 
Water upon which California’s progress 
and security depend and are seeking con- 
ional authorization to take it for an 
immense Arizona project. They claim 
the Federal Government had no right 
rs give so much Colorado River water to 
ailfornia, 

The battle rages in Congress. 








sres 


Cali- 


for fia says the controversy is one for the 
United States Supreme Court to settle. 


j Meanwhile, the thin white line con- 
inues 


te bring the water to the cities 
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and towns of southern California. Many 
of them, such as the urban centers of 
San Diego, Long Beach, Pasadena, and 
Santa Monica, depend for their existence 
on this lifeline that is woven for hun- 
dreds of miles through the California 
deserts. Many other smaller cities re- 
ceive half or more of the water they use 
through the aqueduct’s single vein. All 
future growth in the great city of Los 
Angeles must depend upon this single 
source of water. 

For no area as large and as thickly 
populated in the world depends so much 
on a thin line of concrete for the water 
that makes life possible. And the new 
travelers to southern California, seeing 
the thread of the Colorado River aque- 
duct stitched through the burning red 
mountains and barren valleys of the 
desert, must likewise look to it for their 
own security, and that of their children, 
if they would live in southern California. 

That is why California is asking that 
Senate bill 75 and House bill 934 be 
defeated. 





Statement by Broughton Lamberth on 
Pending Social-Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement on 
pending Federal social-security legisla- 
tion made to the Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate on January 23, 
1950, by Broughton Lamberth, commis- 
sioner, Alabama State Department of 
Public Welfare: 


I come before this committee tcday as 
Commissioner of Public Welfare for the State 
«2 Alabama. Although I have been in this 
position only a few months, my interest in 
social security and human well-being is deep- 
rooted. From 1947 until my appointment 
as commissioner last Movember, I was vice 
chairman of the Alabama State Board of 
Public Welfare, of which the Governor is 
chairman. My appointment as commis- 
sioner was made by the State board of 
public welfare. During the last two sessions 
of the Alabama Legislature I represented two 
counties in the Alabama State Senate. In 
that legislative body it was my privilege and 
responsibility to serve as chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Public Welfare and 
Correctional Institutions and also as chair- 
man of the legislative interim committee 
wuich reviewed welfare problems through- 
cut our State of Alabama for a period of 
2 months. 

I should like to say, too, that one of 
my first requests as commissioner was to 
ask that I be heard before this committee 
if and when hearings should be conducted 
on amendments to the Social Security Act. 
We do not now have any real security in 
Alabama for our needy people. We think 
that more security could be provided if 


there were changes in the Federal social- 
security law. That is why I am here today. 
I want to confine my remarks, however, to 
those areas of greatest need and to those 
aspects of the present and froposed legis- 
lation which I think are most important for 
Alabama, 
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All of you well know that Alabama is a 





farming State. Our farm population of 47 
percent in 1940 was more than twice the 
figure—23 percent—for the Nation as a 
whole. We are also a State where per 
capita income payments over a period of 
years have been among the lowest for the 
Nation. Our 1948 average of $891 was far 
under the $1,410 national average. In fact, 
payments are less in only three States than 
they are in Alabama. The States are South 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Mississippi. This 
means that most of our people farm and 
that they have very little in our world’s 
gocds. They do not make enough to save 
for a rainy day or for old age or for any 
long period when they are unable to work. 
The result is that we have today in Alabama 
a large number of farmers who have grown 
old and, through no fault of their own, must 
face the present and the future without 
security. 

Therefore, the first thing I would like to 
talk about to this committee is our Alabama 
farmers who have grown old and can no 
longer make acrop. For most of them their 
only recourse is old-age assistance. In 1935 
under the original Social Security Act they 
were excluded from the benefits of old-age 
and survivors insurance. They still are 
excluded. Yet, when they come to the wel- 
fare department and ask for old-age assist- 
ance, even though they are eligible under 
the law, they cannot receive enough for a 
decent living. Our old-age payments are a 
little more than $20 a month on the average 
for the State as a whole. Even where two 
members of a family might qualify, two pay- 
ments at $20 each would not mean security. 

You may ask why Alabama cannot pay 
more. Briefly, there appear to be two rea- 
sons. We have larger and larger numbers of 
needy old people and correspondingly small- 
er numbers within the population who can 
earn and pay taxes. Not only do we have an 
increasing number of old people, but we are 
a State with an unusually high proportion 
of children. This, obviously, narrows con- 
siderably the number within the total popu- 
lation who are in their working years. Thus, 
it throws our whole economy out of balance. 
And, in the light of our continuous low per 
capita income, a large percentage of the peo- 
ple who get old are needy when their work- 
ing days are over. It all sounds very well to 
say that people should practice thrift and lay 
something aside each year. I certainly 
agree—when there is something to save. 
Alabama had an average per capita income of 
$154 in 1933. This had risen to $242 by 1939, 
to $644 by 1943, and to $891 by 1948. Could 
you live decently on $154 or even on $891? 
And yet this was an average figure—many 
Alabamians never had that much. They not 
only had nothing to save—they had too little 
to eat. That is, both young and old. 

It is consequently easy to understand why 
we have a high old-age assistance recipient 
rate—456 per 1,000 as compared with 231 for 
the Nation. Our rate of applications for aid 
also continues to be high as there is less and 
less demand for unskilled and older workers. 
Right now, too, I would like to make one 
point clear. Alabama has one of the most 
restrictive old-age programs in the Nation. 
We have this high recipient rate in the face 
of a $4€0 income-limitation clause written 
into our Old-Age Assistance Act. In other 
words, no one can qualify for aid by State 
law in Alabama who ‘1ac income amounting 
to as much as $40 a month. By administra- 
tive regulation, we also have added to this a 
property limitation. Ownership of real 
property with a net value of $2,000 excludes 
a person from assistance. Thus, you can see 
that when persons qualify for aid under the 
Alabama Old-Age Assistance Act and present 
State regulations, they are needy by any- 
body’s definition. 

When some States are easily securing suf- 
ficient money to pay old people $40 and $50 
and even $75 a month, we in Alabama are 
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having a hard time getting up the $5 it takes 
to match Federal money for a $20 old-age 
payment. Yet, not only do we keep on hav- 
ing a high rate of applications for aid, but 
we also find about three-fourths of the ap- 
plicants eligible to receive a check. We do 
not know where the money is coming from 
to grant them aid. But they need it, and 
old-age assistance is their honorable and just 
right. 

You are now considering H. R. 6000 to 
amend the Federal Social Security Act. The 
formula this bill includes for increasing Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for old-age assistance and 
other assistance programs is of vital concern 
to States like Alabama. As our welfare 
budget now stands, this formula would en- 
able us to increase average old-age payments 
by about $5. We still could not pay any- 
tring like the $45 national average or the 
$75 average paid in Colorado, but we would 
like for people not to suffer because they live 
in Alabama and grow old there. We think 
that the Mills formula is an immediate an- 
swer to the problem of getting more Federal 
money quickly into the low-income States 
where assistance payments are also low. 
Nevertheless, we would hope that at some 
future date a formula can be devised that 
would allocate Federal funds to States on the 
basis of relative need and fiscal ability. This 
principle has been applied in relation to 
funds for the school-lunch program and 
hospital construction and might well be con- 
sidered in regard to grants-in-aid for assist- 
ance to those unfortunate people who 
need it. 

Also, in the light of these facts, I hope 
you will give consideration to developing a 
plan for providing old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits for farmers. Our people 
want the kind of security that comes to them 
without a means test. They want a monthly 
check when they are too old to work and 
they want to pay in to get that check while 
they work. They do not earn enough to pay 
for an individual annuity plan. But they 
could contribute to old-age and survivors 
insurance. And they want an opportunity 
to do so. Farmers are frequenting old-age 
and survivors insurance offices throughout 
Alabama with the query, “Why can't I 
qualify?” 

Of course, I realize that changes in the 
law today still would not take care of the 
thousands of needy people we already have 
with us. That’s why I want to see the pub- 
lic-assistance provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act changed so that we can help those 
already too old to work now. But I hope 
the insurance can be extended to farmers 
with a clause to provide coverage at an early 
date for many of those who are now ap- 
proaching the time in life when they can 
no longer earn a living. 

It is not within my province to suggest 
administrative procedures for farm coverage. 
It is my understanding, however, that the 
Social Security Administration has developed 
what appears to be a feasible plan. I would 
hope that this committee would examine 
those proposals and give favorable consid- 
eration to incorporating them into the so- 
cial-security amendments. 

In considering extension of coverage of 
old-age and survivors insurance, I hope you 
will also bear in mind that many farmers 
work off and on in covered employment. In 
this way they may contribute to old-age and 
survivors insurance yet never achieve cover- 
age. Estimates of the number so affected 
throughout the country have been fixed at 
31 percent of farm operators and 38 percent 
of farm workers. For example, there are 
farm laborers who work in sawmills and 
textile milly during part of every year. There 
are farmers who worked in industry during 
the war years. Their contributions to old- 
age and survivors insurance are actually a 
loss to them. Also, our farmers help pay for 
the cost of old-age and survivors insurance 
in much of the goods they buy. For ex- 
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ample, an employer rightly considers his con- 
tribution for employees as a cost of opera- 
tion. He is going to get that cost back in 
the price of the product he sells. So, while 
technically the farmer and his tenant might 
not contribute, actually they do. Is it fair 
to exclude them from the program and its 
benefits? 

H. R. 6000 extends coverage to many work- 
ers not now included. It also makes benefit 
provisions more adequate. These proposals 
I would support insofar as they go. Ala- 
bama’s coverage under H. R. 6000, however, 
would be no more extensive than present 
national coverage of 60 percent of employed 
persons. The original Social Security Act 
anticipated that old-age insurance would 
carry the major load, supplemented by old- 
age assistance for a smaller number of peo- 
ple who did not or could not earn benefits 
during their working years. Unfortunately, 
the reverse has proved true. Alabama has 
less than 19,000 aged old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries now and over 77,000 
recipients of old-age assistance. Only a small 
proportion—less than 2 percent—receive a 
small old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit supplemented by old-age assistance. 

Old-age assistance has had to carry the 
load for two primary reasons: too few peo- 
ple have been covered, and benefits have not 
been related to living costs. Average pay- 
ments in Alabama over the past several years 
illustrate what I mean. There has been rel- 
atively no rise in average old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance payments—they still range 
close to $15 a month in Alabama. 

While old-age assistance has not kept up 
with changing prices, payments are more 
than double what they used to be. Policies 
in regard to determination of need have kept 
up with living costs—but funds have been 
the limiting factor. Likewise, old-age and 
survivors insurance maximums have held 
rigid while ceilings have been raised on 
assistance payments. 

Thus, I would hope that this committee 
would support amendments which would 
implement the social-insurance program and 
make it possible for the majority of our peo- 
ple to reach old age secure in the knowledge 
that they would have an income for the rest 
of their days. And by income I do not mean 
an assistance check based on a means test, 
I refer to a benefit check earned by individual 
contributions. 

I have already said that while insurance 
needs to be extended there must be provi- 
sion for the needy now. We are especialy 
troubled in Alabama over one group whose 
sufferings are acute and for whom almost no 
provision is made. I am talking about a 
group we call the totally and permanently 
handicapped. We have in Alabama nearly 
8,000 individuals who are too young for old- 
age assistance and too old for aid to depend- 
ent children. They are not blind, yet their 
handicaps are so great that they cannot work 
now and can have no hope of ever becoming 
self-supporting in the future. We have very 
limited State and local money even for 
matching Federal funds in the social-secu- 
rity categories. We have still less for this 
group who are wholly dependent on money 
from the State and its political subdivisions, 
Average payments today for aid to the handi- 
capped in Alabama are about $13 a month, 
yet most of these people need nursing care, 
special diets, medical attention, and other 
special provisions which are related to long- 
time illness. Their needs are far from met 
on $13 a month, 

I would hope, therefore, that this commit- 
tee would consider favorably the provisions 
in H. R. 6000 for setting up a new category 
of assistance—aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. We at least could increase 
our payments to about the level paid for aid 
to the blind and old-age assistance if this 
category were set up. 

Because time is limited, I will not go into 
the other aspects of H. R. 6000 or other areas 











of social security where changes might wel} 
be made. In Alabama we have long limiteq 
public-assistance payments to the unem. 
ployable. We see no prospect for changing 
this. Our State, nevertheless, has done 
fairly well by its people. Welfare appro. 
priations have increased materially since the 
department was set up. Expenditures from 
State funds in the 1948-49 fiscal year were 
about four times the amount spent in 
1936-37 from this source. Despite Federal 
grants-in-aid, however, funds have never 
been sufficient to meet need. There has been 
no real security even for old people, the chil. 
dren, and the disabled who have been eligible 
for aid from the agency. 

In spite of limited money, however, we 
have provided child welfare services and so- 
cial services in an attempt to prevent de. 
pendency. Such services predate the assist. 
ance program in Alabama, where we have 
long recognized ths. prevention is as much 
a welfare job as relief. We knew that as we 
could provide social service, we often could 
help a person to help himself. Further. 
more, we have long been aware of the effects 
of one program for human betterment upon 
another. Thus, we recognize clearly that the 
whole Social Security Act is important, that 
all the programs it provides are necessary, 
We believe in legislation to safeguard ma- 
ternal and child health, for instance, as much 
as we do proposals for increasing grants for 
aid to dependent children. I would, there- 
fore, like to indicate here my support for the 
over-all social-security legislation. 

I do net want this committee to consider 
my interests narrow although I have con- 
fined my remarks chiefly to the need for old- 
age insurance for farmers and for increases 
in Federal grants-in-aid for assistance pay- 
ments. These are merely the points that 
need greatest emphasis if the welfare of 
Alabama’s people is to be improved because 
most of Alabama’s needy people are oid and 
most of them have lived on farms. We now 
issue more than 100,000 assistance payments 
monthly in behalf of more than 150,000 per- 
sons in Alabama. One reason for this large 
volume is the small number of old-age and 
surivivors insurance beneficiaries in the 
State, ‘presently about 37,000. It is clear 
that low coverage and inadequate benefits 
have contributed to dependency. I think 
we recognize together that the welfare of 
each child and each old person is important 
to the welfare of us all. I would urge you 
to consider this as you consider revising 
social-security legislation. 





The Real Work of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News: 


THE REAL WoRK OF CONGRESS 


The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is a journal of 
the proceedings and debates of the Eighty- 
first Congress, printed in Washington every 
night after adjournment and delivered to 
Members each morning at the Senate and 
House Office Buildings. 

The Recorp for Thursday, March 23 reached 
Passaic by mail on Saturday morning. It 
devoted 124 pages to a stenographic report 
of everything said and done on Senate and 
House floors and 38 pages to an Appendix 
containing the undelivered speeches of 

















Members, which Congress had neither time 
nor the wish to hear. 

What happens on the floor and what the 
Record reports each day represents only a 
small part of the work of Congress. Members 
get an enormous amount of mail which re- 
quires personal attention. Visitors from 
home must be welcomed. Requests for help 
are many, such as straightening out GI Joe’s 
difficulties with the Veterans’ Bureau and 
seeing the immigration people about Uncle 
Herman, who’s sweating it out in Frankfurt. 

It is in the morning hours, when neither 
house is in session, and sometimes in the 
afternoon that Members get the real work 
of Congress done—in committee. Ray 
Tucker's Washington column describes to- 
day how the Appropriations Committee has 
been whittling down items in the adminis- 
tration’s big bill for 1950 Government spend- 
ing, a bill which accounts for the income and 
excise taxes you pay. Republicans have the 
sharper knives, naturally, but many Members 
of Mr. Truman’s party, who are in the major- 
ity on all committees, join in the paring 
process. 

Contrary to popular belief, Congressmen 
aren't pompous people who spend all their 
time making speeches. Some are brilliant, 
others dull. Sensible and conscientious men 
far outnumber the demagogues, especially in 
the lower house. Those who are on the job 
earn their pay. Except those who were well 
off before election to Congress, few die rich, 





Ownership of Lands and Resources 
, Beneath Navigable Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend m;° re- 
marks, I include a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of New York, memorializing 
Congress to confirm ownership in the 
States of lands and resources within and 
beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States: 
Concurrent resolution of the senate and as- 

sembl’, memorializing Congress to con- 

firm ownership in the States of lands and 
resources within and beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of the respec- 
tive States 
_ Whe reas since its inception, the State of 
New York, a free and independent sover- 
eignty and one of the original 13 States, has 
claimed and exercised ownership, dominion, 
and jurisdiction over the lands under the 
ocean seaward for a distance of 3 miles and 
the lands under all tidal and navigable waters 
Within its boundaries; and 
Whereas the State’s title to these lands, in 
mmon With all unappropriated lands, was 
and is based upon the sovereign character 
of the people of the State of New York as suc- 
cessors to the sovereign rights of tae Crown 
of England; and 
a, where iS, aS Sovercign, the people of the 
state of New York own approximately 


c 


yo 0 square miles of submerged lands in the 
eae te Ocean, and in New York Harbor, 


a stand Sound, the Hudson River, and 
ara hawk River, including vital stretches 
Pe os State barge canal, the Niagara River, 
se St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, and 


niar a 
niand streams and waters, and 


Ovner j 
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Whereas all of the private improvements 
on the New York side of New York Harbor, 
with the exception of the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island and others elsewhere, have 
been built on what was formerly State-owned 
lands, and all these improvements were built 
and have been enjoyed by their owners in re- 
liance upon their source of title in the State 
of New York, and no disquieting claims 
against that source should be made, no mat- 
ter how baseless or trivial, by any agency of 
the United States Government, and 

Whereas, as a result of these improvements, 
there has been an incalculable increase in 
assessed valuation of these lands, upon which 
municipalities and the State rely as a basis 
of taxation and great revenue, and 

Whereas the title of the people of the 
State of New York to these lands and the 
title of those holding the lands by grant 
from the people of the State of New York 
has been upheld by numerous decisions of 
the New York courts and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as well as by the asser- 
tion and actions of the Federal Government, 
its various departments and divisions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York favors 
continued State ownership and control, sub- 
ject only to the Federal powers over navi- 
gation, interstate commerce, and national de- 
fense, of lands and resources within and 
beneath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of the respective States, and requests 
Congress to pass suitable legislation to that 
end; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Members of the Congress are hereby re- 
quested to give their active support to legis- 
lation which would recognize and confirm 
State ownership of such property; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Members of the Congress are hereby re- 
quested to give their active opposition to all 
pending and proposed measures which would 
create Federal ownership or control of lands, 
fish, or other resources beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States. 

In senate, February 28, 1959. Concurred in 
without amendment. 
By order of the senate: 

WILLIAM §S. KING, 
Secretary. 
By order of the assembly: 
ANSLEY B. BoORKOwWSKI, 
Clerk, 





The Late Ellis A. Gimbel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of March 

* 18, 1950, upon the passing of a distin- 
guished citizen of Philadelphia, a great 
merchant and outstanding philanthro- 

pist, Mr. Ellis A. Gimbel. This eulogy is 
as follows: 
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Exurs A. GIMBEL 


Few distinguished citizens of Philadelphia 
have known and loved so many of their 
neighbors as Ellis A. Gimbel. Not alone by 
his many benefactions, but by personal 
greeting and his genuine interest in others 
he made a host of them his friends. 

Many were customers of an outstanding 
American merchant, a pioneer in modern 
storekeeping and salesmanship, but they 
knew him better as a kindly gentleman, sen- 
sitive and thoughtful and something of a 
philosopher, who might well have made him- 
self a public figure if his career had carried 
him no farther than the keeping of a coun- 
try store. 

In the latter part of his life, alert and vig- 
orous beyond his years, he made it a faith- 
ful custom to greet all gatherings held with- 
in his great business establishment, which 
he made an important center of his city’s 
social and cultural life. Two thoughts were 
always included in his messages. 

Simply and earnestly he spoke of his coun- 
try, almost in the phrases of a prayer of 
gratitude. Simply and sincerely he said, 
“God bless you,” to his friends. He left 
warmth and the true spirit of fellowship with 
his guests, as he has left to Philadelphia the 
gracious memory of a loving and lovable 
man, 





Blind Men on Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial titled 
“Blind Men on Parade,” which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star on 
March 28, 1950: 


BLIND MEN ON PARADE 


Senator Bricrs, of New Hampshire, has 
said that a number of Republican Senators 
are going after Secretary Acheson. This 
will take the form of a series of public at- 
tucks, and the parade, he says, will begin 
this week. 

The New Hampshire Senator has not 
named those who will march in his parade. 
Perhaps it does not matter, for the marchers, 
whatever their names, will be easily recog- 
nized as the blind following the blind. 

These Republicans do not see that in go- 
ing after Mr. Acheson they are tear- 
ing down the foundations of our national 
security. There is no doubt that they see a 
political issue from which it may be pos- 
sible to torture some partisan advantage. 
But they cannot or will not see the larger 
picture; they do not understand that the 
hopes of freemen everywhere are linked in- 
separably to the prestige of the United States, 
and that they can chip away at that pres- 
tige only at the price of crippling this coun- 
try’s capacity for leadership in the decisive 
struggle now under way throughout the 
world. 

If they cannot see this, it is not for lack of 
evidence. Here in Washington, the capital 
of the free world, a woman is loosely accused, 
without proof, of disloyalty. And she is im- 
mediately assailed in her home with anony- 
mous phone calls, with threats, and with 
demands that she move out of the neighbor- 
hood or be carried out in a box. If it has 
come to this in our own city, what are we 
to expect in other parts of the world? How 
can we suppose that our friends in other 
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lands, constantly exposed as they are to a 
substantial threat of Communist aggression, 
will be able to sift the real from the unreal, 
to know where the line should be drawn in 
our performance between truth and shabby 
political fiction? Can we blame them—vwill 
Senator Bripces and his followers be able to 
disclaim responsibility—if in the end our 
friends abroad should conclude that the men 
in charge of our foreign relations are, at best, 
incompetents; at worst, Communist sympa- 
thizers, and that it is not safe to follow their 
lead? 

There are some Republicans who will not 
be found marching in Senator BrInGEs’ pa- 
rade. Senator VANDENBERG will not be there. 
Nor will Henry L. Stimson, one of the party’s 
distinguished @ider statesmen, who has 
served his country well both as Secretary of 
State and as Secretary of War. It is not 
likely that- Senators KNOWLAND and SMITH 
will be among the marchers. Another who 
will not be there is Representative NIxon, 
who had a big part in turning up the facts 
in the Alger Hiss case. 

These men, and there are others like them 
in the Republican Party, do not believe that 
Mr. Acheson is infallible. In their various 
ways they have differed with him—strongly 
on some issues: But they realize that one 
of the surest ways to bring on another war 
is for the Republican Party to lapse into a 
role of negative opposition, a role in which 
partisan advantage has a higher priority 
than the security of the Nation. 

The hope is that the number of this com- 
pany will grow, that more Republicans will 
stand up and say that they refuse to join 
Senator BripGes’ parade. This” will not 
come about if the President and other rank- 
ing Democrats fail to do their share. But if 
Mr. Truman and his aides will refrain from 
cheap politics in the forthcoming campaign 
speeches, and if a few more prominent Re- 
publicans will assemble under the standard 
which has been raised by Senator VANDEN- 
BERG and his associates, the parade of the 

lind may yet turn out to be an unimpressive 
spectacle, 





Port Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of March 29, 
1950: 

Port SECURITY 


Although Congress has been unusually at- 
tentive to most matters of military defense, 
the security of American seaports—a respon- 
sibility of the Coast Guard—has received 
short shrift. Adequate patrolling of harbors 
and piers and inspection of vessels in war- 
time would require a great expansion in the 
Coast Guard’s 22,000-man force. Yet the 
Coast Guard Reserve, which would be the 
nucleus for such expansion, has received no 
funds for training. 

Actually the denial probably is due more 
to the anomalous status of the Coast Guard 
than to any deliberate effort to deprive it 
of funds. In wartime the Coast Guard be- 
comes a part of the Navy, but in peacetime 
it is under the Treasury. Thus the $4,100,- 
000 for Reserve training recommended in the 
President's 1951 budget came under the ju- 
risdiction of the Treasury-Post Office Sub- 


committee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. But since the full committee had 
laid down a rule against new appropriations, 
the funds were knocked out of the omnibus 
bill. Similar misfortunes befell the request 
in the 1949 and 1950 budgets, though last 
year the Senate did pass a $3,500,000 de- 
ficiency appropriation which was eliminated 
in conference. 

Whatever the reasons for the oversight, it 
is apparent that here is a defect in defense 
which must be remedied. Both Defense 
Secretary Johnson and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Sherman, have attested 
to the need. An adequately trained Coast 
Guard would be imperative in an atomic war, 
when an innocent-appearing freighter might 
blow up a harbor and a city. 





Propaganda and the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House, I am, of course, in- 
terested in good labor relations through- 
out the country. Since coming to Con- 
gress I have been reading reports about 
the Di Giorgio Farms in California, and 
allegations regarding treatment of agri- 
cultural labor there. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to get the 
whole truth about this situation in the 
report of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and I 
want to commend the Congressmen who 
prepared the statement, based on per- 
sonal observation at the Di Giorgio 
Farms. 

I take pleasure in inserting in the Rec- 
ORD with these remarks an editorial from 
the San Francisco Chronicle of March 
15 upon this subject. It should be of 
interest to every Member. 

The editorial follows: 


PROPAGANDA AND THE FACTS 


The findings of a congressional subcom- 
mittee as to the merits of the strike against 
the Di Giorgio Farms in Kern County should 
prove of interest and concern to American 
labor generally. 

Di Giorgio has under cultivation some 
11,000 acres of farm land, nearly all of which 
the corporation has converted, by scientific 
methods, from barren wasteland. The farms 
employ about 1,200 permanent workers, 
which rises to 2,500 in harvest time. 

Two and a half years ago the National Farm 
Labor Union undertook to organize the work- 
ers. When the corporation refused to recog- 
nize the union as exclusive bargaining agent, 
a picket line was set up and the long strike 
got under way. 

There ensued a campaign of propaganda 
by the union leaders purporting to show 
that working conditions at the farms were 
pitifully substandard; that living conditions 
were frightful; that the management ex- 
ploited its workers at every opportunity. 
Climax of the campaign was the production 
of a film, Poverty in the Valley of Plenty, 
which undertook to give substance to these 
accusations. 

The House subcommittee, after an exten- 
sive, first-hand investigation, has now found 
that the charges made by the union were 
almost wholly unsupported. It found the 
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corporation’s wage levels are, if not ti, 
highest, at least as high as any in the are, 
It found that housing conditions at Di Gio;. 
gio Farms are at least aS good as any to jp 
found on similar property in agricultyy. 
And as to the motion picture, which Was 
shown widely throughout the country, it had 
this to say: 

“The National Farm Labor Union fp, 
Poverty in the Valley of Plenty, insofar ag 
it purports to represent conditions existing 
on Di Giorgio Farms is a shocking collectio, 
of falsehoods, almost wholly unrelieved by 
any regard whatever for the truth and the 
facts. The subcommittee believes that r. 
sponsible labor leaders will join with it jy 
decrying the attempt of the National Farm 
Labor Union’s organizers to win their case 
by dishonest presentation. The cause gf 
organized labor is not aided when one group 
of union organizers are willing to besmirch 
the public reputation of labor as a whole ip 
order to advance their own interests.” 

We would go one step further. 

Regardless of whether the local leacer. 
ship of the National Farm Labor Union was 
Communist-inspired—and ‘there is no eyj. 
dence that it was—the fact remains that the 
tactics employed by the union in this ip. 
stance are tried and true Communist tac. 
tics. The reckless attachment to expe- 
diency—the philosophy that the end justi. 
fies any means—is the very essence of Com. 
munist dogma and in utter violation of the 
American doctrines of integrity, sincerity, 
and fair play. 

We do not question the right of unions to 
campaign for organization of workers. But 
that right by no means embraces the right 
of vilification, of distortion, and misrepre- 
sentation of facts. And as to the union's 
demand for legislation to correct the abuses 
of corporation farmers and their lobbies, 
the union’s own tactics have rendered iis 
position ridiculous. The inescapable con- 
clusion arising from the subcommittee’s re- 
port is that such laws as now exist cur- 
tailing the right of labor leaders to achieve 
their ends by coercion and misrepresentation 
have found precise justification in the Di 
Giorgio strike, 





Cities and Atomic Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger ol 
March 19, 1950: 


CITIES AND ATOMIC DEFENSE 


Mayor Fletcher Bowron, of Los Angeles, 
complains before a congressional committee 
that the cities of the United States have 
no idea of what they should do to protec 
their people in the event of atomic w arfare 
All other mayors, we believe, will agree with 
his complaint. . 

The cities, as a matter of fact, are virtually 
incapable of planning atomic defense >Y 
themesives. If we consider the position of 
Newark, Jersey City, or any other of our New 
Jersey cities, it is readily apparent that @ 
regional agency is needed to coerdinate 
atomic defense. ‘ 

These cities are, in the light of presen 
conditions,’nothing more than fragments of 
the real communities created by movern 


















































































transportation. The prospect of atomic war- 

fare serves Only to magnify the need for re- 

gional civic organization. 

” The effects of an atomic bomb would ra- 

diate around the point of the strike in ever 
ling circles, with the heaviest degree of 






Even the smallest circle of destruction, that 
of the most intense degree, would embrace 
more than the map of Newark or of any other 
of the New Jersey cities. 

It is obviously true, therefore, that the 
cities do not know what to do and cannot 
possibly know what to do unless they are 
embraced in regional units of a size suffi- 
cient to encompass commuting areas and the 
destructive range of the atomic bomb. 





Vocational Education for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include therein a letter received by me 
from the Honorable Andrew V. R«ck- 
man, director of veterans education and 
training, State of West Virginia, rela- 
tive to operation of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act in connection with vo- 
cational education. 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Charleston, March 23, 1950. 
Hon. Ropert L. RAMSay, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN Ramsay: My attention 
has been directed to a chart appearing in 
the Report on Education and Training under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as 
amended, from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, pertaining to the percent of 
profit vocational and trade schools which 
were established subsequent to the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. This chart shows 
West Virginia to be one of two States in 
the Union with 100 percent of its profit 
vocational and trade schools established sub- 
sequent to enactment of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

What the chart fails to explain is that 
only six profit vocational and trade schools 
have been approved in the entire State of 
West Virginia since the GI bill became law, 
an extremely low figure when compared with 
some other States. Approval for most of the 
six schools was granted by this office at the 
behest of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Typical of the pressure applied by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the establishment 
of private trade schools in West Virginia is 
the following copy of a letter written to this 
Office by an official of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in Huntington: 

“VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
“REGIONAL OFFICE, 

“Huntington, W. Va., April 3, 1947. 
“Mr. H. L. Duncan, 

“Director of Veterans’ Education, 
“State Department of Education, 
“Charleston, W. Va. 

“DEAR Mr. Duncan: In reply to your letter 
of March $1, 1947, concerning the Martin 
School of Watchmaking, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
itis noted that you state they have no school, 
equipment or students. This office was ad- 
vised by the school through our field officer 
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that they were ready to begin operations. 
However, the Veterans’ Administration in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 14, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Instruction No. 2, title IT, Pub- 
lic Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, may 
not permit enrollment of any veterans in an 
institution unless the institution has the 
prior approval of the State Approving Agency. 

“Therefore when you consider the fact 
that this school is being established at the 
request of the Veterans’ Administration to 
furnish training in watchmaking to a num- 
ber of veterans, who are unable to enroll 
elsewhere due to a lack of facilities, it is 
desired that this school, if they meet the 
State’s requirements in regard to facilities, 
be approved to start their course of training 
prior to the enrollment of any students. 

“It is requested that you have your field 
representative in that area contact Mr. J. S. 
Lunsford, at the Veterans’ Administration 
contact office, Clarksburg, W. Va., at your 
earliest convenience, in order that this fa- 
cility may be established without further 
delay if at all possible. 

“Very truly yours.” 

The name of the writer of the above letter 
has been left blank by this office because 
he is now connected with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Washington and we have no 
desire to cause him embarrassment. 

Relations with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in West Virginia have generally been 
harmonious, and we have worked together 
to prevent abuses under the GI bill. We are 
making this explanation, however, because 
we feel that the chart mentioned above gives 
an erroneous impression of the approval 
agency in this State. We believe that West 
Virginia has done a bette. than adequate 
job of restraining fly-by-night schools in 
West Virginia and that you have no apolo- 
gies to make for the manner in which the 
GI bill of rights has been administered. 

One of the weaknesses in the present bill 
is the fact that while the approval agency is 
charged with the responsibility of approving 
institutions for the education and training 
of veterans, no funds have been provided for 
the supervision of such institutions once 
they are approved. In our opinion, legisla- 
tion now pending before Congress, which 
wouid provide the States with funds to en- 
able them to perform the required services, 
should be enacted. 

Yours very truly, 
ANDREW V. RUCKMAN, 
Director of Veterans’ Education 
and Training. 





Hon. John S. Wood, Chairman of the 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
whelming vote here March 23 for the 
necessary funds to continue the in- 
valuable work of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is a vote of con- 
fidence in that committee and its work. 
It is more than that, it is a vote of con- 
fidence in, and appreciation of, its able 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia, 
Congressman JoHN S. Woop. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since I returned 
from a 2 months’ study of European 
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conditions, as chairnian of the Post War 
Economic Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee, some 5 years ago, I have stressed 
upon the Congress and the country that 
the real danger of communism was not 
in the danger of a shooting war with 
Russia, but rather the danger of infiltra- 
tion by Communists in this country. I 
still adhere to that assertion. The Com- ‘ 
mittee on Un-American Activities has 
rendered an invaluable service in alerting 
public opinion in this country to that 
danger. 

Under the able leadership of Chair- 
man Woop this committee is continuing 
that great service to this country. Con- 
gressman Woop enjoys the confidence 
and respect, not only of his fellow com- 
mittee members both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, but of the Members on both 
sides of the aisle generally. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, it is with genuine apprecia- 
tion that I add my humble words of com- 
mendation, not only to the committee, 
but to its distinguished and able chair- 
man. More power to you, Chairman 
Woop, and your colleagues on the com- 
mittee. 





United States Did Not Turn Its Back 
Upon the Rest of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. REED of New Yok. Mr. Speaker, 
those readers of the public press who be- 
lieve in fair play, even in the field of 
politics, are under obligations to Mr. 
Constantine Brown, the noted interna- 
tional writer, for revealing the unjust, 
inaccurate, partisan statement made by 
the President of the United States in his 
recent letter to Chairman Kee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that: 

The United States turned its back upon 
the rest of the world after the First World 
War. 


Under consent heretofore granted, I 
am inserting an article by Mr. Constan- 
tine Brown that appeared in the Evening 
Star under date of March 28, 1950, in 
which he presents the facts clearly and 
conclusively that the United States Gov- 
ernment did not turn its back upon the 
rest of the world after the First World 
War. 

The article follows: 


THIS CHANGING WorLD—Facts SHOW UNIT=D 
States Dip Not Turn Back ON REST oF 
WorLD AS TRUMAN REMARKS. 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Whoever drafted President Truman’s let- 
ter to Chairman Kee of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, warning the American 
people that any slicing of Marshall-plan ap- 
propriations by Congress would create the 
risk of a new world war, slipped badly 
his facts about what this country did fox 
Europe between World Wars I and II. 

“The United States turned its back upon 
the rest of the world after the First World 
War,” the President’s letter stated. “Some 
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20 years later we found that we had to 
fight another war.” 

The facts contradict this assertion. Soon 
after the end of World War I we invited the 
major European nations, together with Ja- 
pan and China, to a conference in Washing- 
ton and as a result of that conference two 
treaties were concluded dealing with China 
and the political situation in the Pacific. 


FEAR OF JAPAN CREATED 


The Washington conference grew out of 
the fear that Japan might try to expand 
territorially by aggression, and the limited 
international parley initiated by the United 
States was supposed to establish peace in the 
Pacific. ’ 

While it is true that we did not join the 
League of Nations and made a separate peace 
with Germany at the conclusion of World 
War I, it is equally true that at no time 
during the 21 years of truce did the United 
States relax its efforts to maintain world 
peace and did what it could to help its war- 
time associates. 

American private capital flowed into Eu- 
rope throughout that period. Two promi- 
nent Americans, Charles G. Dawes and Owen 
D. Young, headed committees which were 
named to settle the German reparations 
question when it became obvious that the 
Germans could not live up to the economic 
provisions of the treaty of Versailles. Both 
men took part in this work with the tacit 
approval of the American Government. 


NEARLY $2,000,000,000 LOST 


Between 1921 and 1924 American money 
poured into Germany. It was a speculative 
investment for American money lenders and 
the speculators lost nearly $2,000,000,000. 
This investment in Germany cost American 
capitalists no more than UNRRA cost Amer- 
ican taxpayers after World War II and the 
results were about the same. The difference 
was that loans to Germany hurt only those 
who could afford to get hurt while UNRRA 
hit the pocketbooks of all American tax- 
payers. 

When in the spring of 1925 the French 
Government, headed by Edouard Herriot, 
came to the verge of bankruptcy and the 
French treasury was unable to meet its cur- 
rent obligations, New York banks came to 
the rescue and advanced the Bank of France 
$500,000,000. It was a strictly commercial 
transaction—with the approval of the State 
Department—and the money was repaid after 
Raymond Poincare succeeded Herriot and de- 
valued the franc. 

In 1931, when the European financial struc- 
ture showed signs of collapse after the 
French had bankrupted the Austrian and 
German banks, the United States intervened 
immediately and President Hoover obtained 
&® moratorium on all war-debt payments. 


REFUSAL TO PAY ACCEPTED 


The effect of the moratorium was negli- 
gible, it is true, because France delayed too 
long in accepting, but it is not correct to 
say that America “turned its back” on Europe 
in those days of stress. Finally we settled 
the war debts of our associates, incurred both 
before we entered the war and afterwards, at 
10 cents on the dollar. All of them—except 
Finland—reneged on payment of even this 
small sum. We philosophically accepted 
their refusal to pay. 

In the political field, although we did not 
become a member of the League of Nations, 
the American Government initiated and 
sponsored more than a dozen disarmament 
conferences. They all failed because the 
nations of Europe refused to accept honest 
and genuine disarmament at a time when 
Russia was still a weak military power and 
Hitler had not yet taken over in Germany, 

When the British began to worry about our 
naval potential we met with them, the Japa- 


nese, the French and the Italians in London 
in 1931 and agreed to naval parity with Great 
Britain in the hope that such a commitment 
might smooth the path to peace. 


PARIS PACT SIGNED IN 1928 


Finally, it was on the initiative of the 
American Government in 1928 that the Paris 
conference was held and concluded the pact 
which was to outlaw war forever as an in- 
strument of national policy. The Kellogg- 
Brian Pact—also known as the Pact of Paris— 
was signed at Versailles in August 1928 by all 
the civilized nations. 

On the basis of the solemn pledges con- 
tained in that pact we further reduced our 
armed forces, while the others increased 
theirs. When the Japanese invaded Man- 
churia in September 1931, we brought the 
matter before the League of Nations in an 
effort to prevent growing military aggression. 
The League did nothing effective, merely de- 
ciding to investigate the matter on the spot. 
But we earnestly endeavored to collaborate 
with the world powers, at least to attempt to 
prevent the actual beginning of World War ITI. 

This is the record of American cooperation 
with the rest of the world. The facts dis- 
proved President Truman's statement that 
“the United States turned its back upon the 
rest of the world after the First World War.” 





Congress Running Out of Old-Style 


Orators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER A. CHESNEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I have re- 
quested permission to insert in the Ap- 
pendix the following article from the 
March 27, 1950 issue of the Chicago Daily 
News written by Paul R. Leach, entitled 
“Congress Running Out of Old-Style 
Orators.” I believe every Member will 
be greatly interested in reading this 
article. 


CONGRESS RUNNING OUT OF OLD-STYLE ORA- 
TORS—CRISES OF Day RULE OvuT POINTLESS 
SPELLBINDING 

(By Paul R. Leach) 

WASHINGTON.—They’re disappearing from 
Congress, more’s the pity—the old-style, 
free-wheeling, self-starting, welkin-ringing 
orators. 

Time was when a man would run all the 
way to the Capitol to hear Jim Reed, of Mis- 
souri, tie into Jim “Ham” Lewis, of Illinois, 
in the Senate; or to see Borah, of Idaho, 
shake his flowing locks. Or somewhat fur- 
ther back, John Sharp Williams, of Missis- 
sippi. 

What they talked about did not matter; 
how they said it was what counted. And 
Congress was packed with their like. 

Today you can number on the fingers of 
one hand the Senate’s spellbinders—Repub- 
lican VANDENZERG, of Michigan, Democrat 
Pepper, of Florida; Republican MILLIKIN, of 
Colorado, especially if he’s in a story-telling 
mood; the brash young Democrat HumpnHrey, 
of Minnesota, and Democrat Pau. Dovuc.as, 
of Illinois, when he gets worked up. 

You can’t overlook ALBEN BaRKLEY, of Ken- 
tucky, but he has been silenced by the Vice 
Presidency. You have to hear him outside, 
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In the memory of House old-timers, Uncje 
Joe Cannon, of Mlinois, with his dry stogie. 
shaggy, deep-eyed Finley Gray, of Indiana, 
and debonair Nick Longworth, of Ohio, best 
lived up to the traditions of Clay and Cg). 
houn. There were many more like them 20 
years ago. 

As in the Senate, they’re now few on the 
House side. FrRaNK KEEFE, Republican, 
Wisconsin, does the home-and-mother theme 
well, and Gene Cox, Democrat, Georgia, has 
an old-style, appealing way about him. 

JOHN RANKIN, Democrat, Mississippi, js 
the best fire-and-brimstone haranguer while 
JOHN TaBER, Republican, New York, is tops 
when it comes to telling the Truman admin- 
istration on spending. 

The real champion in the House today for 
all-around, long-or-short-range Fourth of 
July type of public speaking is Dewey Snonrr, 
Republican, Missouri. He can and does talk 
on almost any subject—without having a 
written manuscript before him. 

Why are the old-style flowery orators 
disappearing? 

For one reason, since the depression began, 
we've had a crisis every other day about 
something or other. In the days of Tom 
Marshall's 5-cent “seegars” big issues were 
few, and political infighting was a national 
pastime. 

Today our Congressmen must be hard- 
headed, factual to the point. They are more 
like tired corporation lawyers arguing a case 
in court. 

Because they have so much to do in com- 
mittees and on the floor, most of their long 
speeches, read without gestures, are prepared 
by executive assistants, something the old- 
timers never heard of. 

The campaigning microphone that they've 
had to learn to use, with precisely timed 
radio speeches, has slowed them down, too 
Maybe television will bring back some of 
the fireworks. 

They’re interesting, but they don't raise 
the hair on the back of your head as the old 
masters did. 

There was, for instance, some years ago, 
the famous oration by Senator Henry Foun- 
tain Ashurst of Arizona. He had been called 
to account for changing his mind. After 4 
moment’s reflection, Ashurst delivered a half- 
hour talk on “The Virtues of Inconsistency.” 
It was a classic. 

Jim Reed and Jim Lewis, both self-starters 
in oratory, tangled one day on the Senate 
floor back in the 1920’s. Reed flayed Lewis 
in one of his bitterest speeches, but when he 
finished Lewis flabbergasted him with this: 

“I always enjoy an encounter with my es- 
teemed colleague from Missouri, but when 
I draw my trusty blade against his saber 
I always tip it with a rose.” 

Many Members have fought with the man 
in the White House, whether they were of 
the same party or not. One of these epic 
rows occurred only 6 years ago, ALBEN 
BARKLEY was the speaker. 

He was then Democratic leader. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had vetoed a tax bill with the 
words, “it is not a tax bill, but a tax relief 
bill providing relief not for the needy but 
for the greedy.” 

BaRKLEY not only had sponsored the bill, 
but had steered it through the Senate. 

“That statement,” he said on the floor, “is 
a calculated, deliberate assault upon the leg- 
islative integrity of every Member of Con- 
gress. Other Members may do as they please, 
but as for me, I do not propose to take this 
unjustifiable assault lying down.” 

He tore into F. D. R. for 15 minutes, and 
never repeated a word. He wound up by an- 
nouncing that the next morning he would 
present his resignation as majority leader to 
the Democratic caucus. 

Both Houses overrode Roosevelt's veto, and 
BaRKLeEyY’s resignation was hooted down. 














Real-Estate Lobby Again an Election 
Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from the heavy correspondence which is 
reaching me it is clear that a deep wave 
of resentment is sweeping the country in 
the wake of the defeat of the adminis- 
tration’s bill to bring decent housing 
within the reach of the large segment 
of our population in the so-called middle 
income bracket. 

The bill which was defeated by the 
mortgage bankers and the real-estate 
lobby would have reduced the monthly 
shelter cost from $90 a month to $64 a 
month on a $8,000 home. 

It was opposed by the real-estate lobby 
because it would have ended the hous- 
ing shortage. A housing shortage is 
meat and gravy to the real-estate lobby. 

It was opposed by the mortgage 
bankers because it cut into interest 
profits even though all that it did in 
that line was to give the buyers of homes 
the same 3-percent interest rate on 
home mortgage loans as the farmers 
enjoy in their CCC price-support loans. 

The real-estate lobby and the mort- 
gage bankers now face the impossible 
job of defending before the people of 
America in November of this year the 
action of their friends in the Congress 
in depriving one-third of the families of 
our country—those with incomes of from 
$2,000 to $4,600 a year—of even an honest 
opportunity of finding decent homes 
within their financial ability to buy. 

The political repercussions to the vic- 
tory last week of the real-estate lobby 
and the mortgage bankers are discussed 
in an article by Thomas L. Stokes in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 27, 
1950, which I am including in my re- 
marks. The article follows: 

AGAIN THE WHISTLE STOP—TRUMAN VERSUS 
CoNnGREss To BE ISSUE IN PRESIDENT’S CROSS= 
CouNTRY Tour 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

President Truman undoubtedly hoped to 

\ some votes and perhaps eke out a 


victory when he sent a telegram to the 
House last 









week urging adoption of the 

loans to cooperatives in the housing bill 
Which subsequently was defeated. 

But he had another and long-range ob- 

jective, as was clearly revealed in the de- 


tailed and rather specific case he presented 
on behalf of this provision which, he argued, 
's the only way people in $2,000 to $4,000 
ome brackets can get decent homes. He 
was making a record for the congressional 
Section campaign. His party floor leader, 
Representative McCormack, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, frankly told the House this 
Would be an election issue. 


SAME ISSUE AGAIN 

One can almost hear Harry Truman at 
ohe after another not-to-be-forgotten whistle 
~-P on his forthcoming May cross-country 
‘our and that which is to follow in the fall: 


Stop 
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“There was a bill in Congress to give you 
folks decent homes. And what happened? 
The Senate cut out a provision that would 
help you. Then it went over to the House, 
And I thought that body might show some 
sense. But to make sure I sent them a tele- 
gram asking them to put that provision 
back in to help you folks. What did they 
do? They beat it, too. Just remember that. 
They'll all be out here asking you to send 
them back to Congress. Just look up the 
record on your Representative. Don’t let 
him fool you. That’s all I ask you to do. 
You can do the rest.” 

Toot toot. Off to the next stop. 

The issue again, as in 1948, will be Truman 
versus Congress. 

With, of course, a difference which may 
not make much difference in the end. The 
difference is that it was a Republican Con- 
gress against which he railed in 1948. The 
Eighty-first Congress is a Democratic Con- 
gress, organized and run by the Democratic 
Party at least nominally, and its failures 
would normally be charged to the Democratic 
Party, and Mr. Truman would be charged 
with failure of leadership. 


HARD TO MAKE IT STICK 


He will undoubtely be so charged, but it 
will be harder than it once was to make it 
stick, even though it is an element of his 
own party that has defeated or held back 
social-welfare measures in which so many 
voters are interested and about which the 
President will pitch the domestic phase of 
the congressional campaign. 

On such issues, the votes of southern 
conservative Democrats have been decisive 
by being thrown in with Republicans in that 
now familiar coalition which, on such issues, 
controls Congress and has become in effect, 
the second major party time after time. 

Millions of voters interested in social-wel- 
fare measures, particularly well-organized 
labor and progressive groups, have become 
educated to the attitudes and the continu- 
ous repeat performances of this coalition and 
have ceased to identify the southern Demo- 
crats with President Truman, or blame him 
for this blockade. They identify the Presi- 
dent with what might be called the Truman 
Democratic Party. 

He has helped along this educational 
process himself by seeking to divorce himself 
from the southern conservatives of Dixiecrat 
tendencies. Practically, as a matter of po- 
litical preservation, he is seeking to offset 
its defection, which cost him four States in 
1948, by forming a new alliance of labor, so 
influential in urban voting, and Midwest 
farmers. Such a loose alliance was respon- 
sible for his 1948 victory. 

This he will promote in his whistle-stop 
campaigns this spring and fall, immediately 
to elect, if possible, for progressive Democrats 
outside the South to offset southern con- 
servatives in Congress, and beyond that, to 
strengthen this farm-labor alinement for the 
1952 Presidential contest. 





Point 4 Nonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the March 27 issue of the Shamokin 
News-Dispatch, Shamokin, Pa.: 
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Point 4 NONSENSE 


Just when a cut in foreign spending ap- 
peared as a likely aid to balancing the na- 
tional budget in 1952, along comes a new 
scheme, point 4. The bureaucrats and super- 
idealists are at it again. Heaven help the 
poor American taxpayer. 

What are the merits of this new plan to 
pour American billions out abroad? Its 
advocates say it is designed to aid backward 
nations by showing them American know- 
how and technical skills. That will increase 
world markets and world trade, and thus the 
United States will benefit, runs the argument. 
The idea is a good economic theory, but 
economics do not hew to set patterns be- 
cause of wars and the human element in 
governments. We might build up all sorts 
of trade areas and be cut off from them our- 
selves by restrictive trade barriers, quotas, 
and other means. 

Another thought on this subject is worth- 
while. While we are going about demon- 
strating our technical skills to the tune of 
billions of American dollars in undeveloped 
areas of the world, what are our own under- 
developed areas supposed to do? We have 
plenty of undeveloped areas in the United 
States. And it’s high time somebody pulled 
the idealists down from their soft chairs and 
pointed that out to them. Charity might 
well begin at home in this case. 

We could spend billions developing our 
country, its potentials, education, skill, 
power projects, and industries. We still 
have a long way to go in the United States. 
The Government now dcesn’t even have 
money to build post offices and hospitals 
where they are badly needed. Yet we are 
talking about a point 4 program for the 
world—its undeveloped areas. 

The American people must not be led down 
the sucker route on this issue. They must 
learn the facts in time. Talk about it, meet 
about it, and tell your politicians about it. 


TR se 


Taxation of Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following open letter to 
the Honorable Charles F. Brannan, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; also Mr. Raymond 
Moley’s article entitled “Taxing Co-ops,” 
which appeared in the Monday, March 
27, 1950, issue of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1950. 
AN OPEN LETTER 


Hon. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mp. Secretary: I have read with 
much interest the statement opposing taxa- 
tion of cooperatives which you submitted to 
the House Ways and Means Committee on 
March 3. The committee is now holding 
executive sessions, seeking particularly to 
determine what excise taxes should be re- 
duced, what loopholes in the present law 
should be closed, and how much additional 
revenue would derive from the taxation of 
certain tax-exempts. Since your stated 
opinions are at considerable variance with 
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those expressed by the general counsel of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
other recent witnesses before the commit- 
tee, I should greatly appreciate an explana- 
tion of certain points that you made in your 
statement. I am sure that other members 
of the committee, as well as myself, would 
be grateful to you for whatever further 
help you might give us in this matter. 

I would like you to clear up the following 
points: 

1. You say that the real objective of those 
who propose “a change in the tax status of 
cooperatives” is “to destroy cooperatives.” 
Taking such specific examples as the Co- 
operative Grange-League-Federation Ex- 
change of Ithaca, N. Y., the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Association of Kansas City, Mo. 
and the California & Hawaii Sugar Refining 
Co. of San Francisco, will you demonstrate 
by actual computation of the corporation 
tax on all earnings in 1949, including pa- 
tronage dividends, how payment of tax at 
the regular corporate tax of 38 percent would 
destroy these cooperative corporations. (I 
have included CCA because its published 
earnings in 1949 amounted to only $86,334, 
though it had earned $8,320,206 in 1948.) 

2. You quote co-op theory that patronage 
dividends are not taxable to the cooperative 
corporation because they belong to farmer 
members who have been underpaid for prod- 
ucts marketed or who have overpaid for 
supplies or service. Will you take one prac- 
tical case, say the sale of grain by a Minne- 
sota farmer through the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, of St. Paul, and 
explain how profits made by the cooperative 
corporation in such extraneous operations as 
lending money, storing grain, or speculating 
in the commodity markets can legally or 
morally be deemed an adjustment of an un- 
derpayment for the farmer’s wheat? How 
would you have solved the problem faced 
by the Indian Farm Bureau Cooperatives, 
about 1947, when $1,000,000 untaxed capital 
gain was made in selling a group of oil wells? 
Would you divide such a profit among mem- 
bers and call it the refund of their over- 
payment for feed or fertilizer? 

3. You speak of cooperatives as “an effec- 
tive force for combating monopolies.” But 
I am sure you remember the case, here in 
Washington a couple of years ago, in which 
a judge of the district court dismissed prose- 
cution of the Maryland-Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers Cooperative for price fixing and other 
monopolistic practices when the co-op at- 
torney quoted the Capper-Volstead Act and 
said “Elimination of competition is a per- 
fect legal right of a cooperative and the 
very end and purpose of a cooperative. It 
is our right to become a monopoly.” Do 
you consider a co-op monopoly an effective 
force to combat other monopolies? Would 
you support an amendment to the Capper- 
Volstead Act, such as I introduced in the 
present Congress, to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral, instead of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the power to prosecute cooperative 
monopolies such as now exist in the mar- 
keting of oranges, lemons, cranberries, wal- 
nuts, avocados, and other products? 

4. Corporation taxes in 1949 amounted to 
about $11,000,000,000, which contributed to 
the Department of Agriculture’s appropria- 
tion of nearly three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. In line with your quotation from 
the Treasury’s document apparently grant- 
ing regular corporations permission to avoid 
income taxes by adopting the cooperative 
method of distributing earnings to cus- 
tomers, would you recommend the adoption 
of this method of operation, knowing that 
it might seriously reduce the Government's 
revenue and result in heavy curtailment of 
your Department's activities? 

5. British city consumer cooperatives are 
known to own farms where they produce 
livestock, vegetables, fruits, and so forth, for 
low-price sale to city workers. The growing 
movement of labor-owned consumer co-ops 





in the United States is reported to have simi- 
lar ideas for the future. Inspiration for 
all this is the cooperative tax escape. Would 
it be advantageous for the farmer, do you 
think, to hold on to the cooperative tax 
subsidy at the cost of provoking new com- 
petition by labor-owned farms? 

6. On page 1 of your filed statement you 
say that taxation of the cooperatives “would 
result in only a little additional revenue.” 
On page 4 you say that taxation might 
“detrimentally affect the financial structure 
of many farmer cooperatives.” Will you 
justify those two statements, and tell me, 
please, if the amount of money involved 
would be so insignificant, why do you object 
so strenuously to the cooperatives paying 
their share of the high cost of government? 

The committee is engaged this week in a 
study of loopholes. Your answers to the 
above questions will therefore be especially 
valuable at this time. 

Thanking you in advance for any clarifica- 
tion you may make that will help our com- 
mittee in its attempt to spread the tax load 
equitably, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 
N. M. Mason, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Chinese Journal of Commerce of 
March 27, 1950] 


MOoLEY—TAXING CO-OPS 


Like many other good words appropriated 
Xy socialistic-minded politicians, “cooper- 
ative” covers a multitude of sins. Congress 
seems to have finally killed the President's 
scheme to bribe middle-income people with 
what is called cooperative housing. 

This proposal will serve to illustrate the 
basic difference between a policy in which 
Government takes measures to prevent any 
individual or group from falling below a 
minimum subsistence level and a policy of 
Government hand-outs to all classes, irre- 
spective of proven means and need. The lat- 
ter is called by the British Labor Party fair 
shares. It really means equal shares. And 
it is socialism, no matter what fine verbal 
plumage it may wear. 

In this instance, it was a shrewdly calcu- 
lated political move to induce support for the 
Fair Deal by offering housing to what might 
be called our middle classes on terms that 
would not only have expanded the bureauc- 
racy and raised the burden of Government 
expense, but would have added new thou- 
sands to those dependent on Government aid. 
The coalition in Congress saw the nature and 
purpose of this measure and killed it. 

It will not be so easy to penetrate the de- 
fenses of another form of vested interest 
which is hidden in the fine word “coopera- 
tive.” For many big businesses in competi- 
tion with taxpaying private enterprises en- 
joy immunity from the obligation to sup- 
port the Government from which they re- 
ceive unmeasured services and benefits. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, who is 
rapidly achieving the distinction of being 
the most socialistic of all important members 
of the Truman family, presented on March 3 
a plea to the Ways and Means Committee 
against the taxation of cooperatives. Con- 
gressman NOAH MASON has offered a power- 
ful reply in a letter to the Secretary. 

After disposing of the Secretary's argu- 
ment that fair taxation would destroy coop- 
eratives, the Congressman moved to the very 
heart of the argument for a fair measure of 
taxation on operations that are extraneous 
to the original purpose of cooperatives. 

Since Brannan claimed exemption for 
farmers on the ground that they have been 
underpaid for their products and have over- 
paid for supplies or service, Mason cited in 
reply the case of a Minnesota co-op which 
made large profits in such operations as lend- 
ing money, storing grain, and speculating in 
the commodity markets. He also cited the 


case of an Indiana co-op which has an un- 
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taxed capital gain of $1,000,000 from the sal. 
of a group of oil wells. 

As is often the case in Secretary Brannan’ 
methods of argument, he succeeded in this 
case in contradicting himself. On the one 
hand he declared that taxing co-ops woulq 
result in only a little additional revenue 
and on the other that taxation would ¢e. 
stroy these lusty children of privilege. 

This suggests the Secretary’s claim that on 
the one hand his farm plan would not cost 
more than present farm supports, and that on 
the other his proposed subsidies would bring 
new prosperity to the farmer and lower the 
cost of living to the consumer. 

Brannan cannot have it both ways, and 
neither can the co-op. 





Black Diamonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who live in the bituminous coal 
fields of Pennsylvania are much con- 
cerned about the future of the soft-coal 
industry. 

Much has been said and will be said as 
to the remedy necessary to stabilize the 
industry and which must include new 
uses for soft coal. 

Mr. Herman Reifsnyder, editor of the 
Altoona Mirror, Altoona, Pa., located in 
my congressional district, had the fol- 
lowing to say on the subject: 

Biack DIAMONDS 


At the turn of the century if you were to 
have suggested to grandma a new stove re- 
placing her wood- or coal-burning kitchen 
range by a stove whose fuel gas was piped 
clear across the Nation from Texas, she un- 
doubtedly would have believed her offspring 
a little “teched.” At least too far ahead of 
the times. 

Now, what for years has been a common- 
place in transmission of gas as fuel, not to 
mention the flood of oil, a relatively short 
period in the past was regarded as fantastic, 
impossible. 

At present we are talking about a trip to 
the moon, a vacation on Venus via space 
ships. We hear, too, quite a lot about flying 
saucers, little men from Mars. Does that 
sound ridiculous? Don’t answer that one 
just now. Better wait a little while. 

And so it goes. But let’s take a little time 
out to enter the realm of fantasy, lf you 
will, and consider something that, while t 
may sound a little farfetched, may have in \t 
real possibilities and at a not too distant 
future. 

In casting about for development of ne¥ 
industry to bolster a sagging economy, 1! 
might be well to consider revitalizing 
old industry which has been hard bit by 
competition, by work stoppages, by antl 
quated methods of production, and by lack 
of modern methods of marketing its products 

Altoona is within one of the greatest solt- 
coal fields. Other fuels, largely the class 
called laborless fuels, are rapidly dis} lacing 
coal, so much so that mine owners are be 
ginning to wonder a little nervously abou! 
the future. That future takes in Altoona 

Recently a central Pennsylvania coal-min- 
ing company called attention to some Ve!) 
pertinent facts that are spelling doom to the 
coal trade. Coal is a sleeping giant; othe 
being rocked to sleep by oil and gas, chiet)) 
Once it gets awake and its power is handled 
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na competitive basis with oil and gas, there 
| be a lot of coalmen much happier than 
re today. And yet, there will be plenty 


{1 r all three, gas, oil, and coal. 
“sometimes one waxes enthusiastic about 
iers of modern development in ma- 
nd utilities that make daily life a 
r on the physical side. Eut perhaps 
eatest wonder is that people have had 
wait long for our present-day improve- 


ments in many categories. 
Since the days of Benjamin Franklin and 


yproved stove, little real progress is 

the use of coal as a fuel. You still 

hes and all that goes with a coal 

! There are many types of central 

ing plants on the market, too—many of 

hem complex gadgets and costly—employing 

Wouldn’t it be like a dream to have push- 

on heating? It need not be a mammoth 

» to switch over from coal-burning heat 

ment to heat units employing electric- 

It could be very simple, if it were made 
that way 








To come right to the point: Why handle 
soft coal half a dozen times ‘n its travel from 
mine to consumer? Why not convert the 
coal to electrical energy right in the coal field 
und transmit the power by less expensive and 





tiquated methods to do the same heating 

Coal also could be converted into gas 

cil and similarly transported to where it 
will be used. 

Wholesale use of electrical energy for heat- 
ing would not need to be prohibitive in price. 
Maybe in the long run it would be cheaper 
than the present methods of employing coal. 

in mind that electriclty, somewhat like 

d oil, can be distributed over fairly 

ng distances to an untapped market of 
customers. 

What about the thousands of people in 
the countryside who still rely on wood for 
ng because their soft coal as the pres- 
1e costs them $18 to $22 a ton in some 
Wouldn’t these thousands of 
customers provide a great market for coal 
once turned into a product like electricity, 
gas, or oil and piped to them? 

A ton of coal contains a certain number of 
British thermal units, measurement of heat. 
A kilowatt of electricity has a certain heat 
value. At current electrical rates home heat- 
ing hereabcuts would be fantastic, but a 
good conversion job for a waiting market 
would handle the price angle at the proper 












time. It should not cost near so much to 
transfer the heat in a ton of coal over a cer- 
tain distance, as it costs to transport the 
coal and then extract its heat energy. 

Changeover into such a radical new utili- 
zation of coal naturally would not be over- 
night. It would cause, indeed, disruptions 
in other lines of business. That always hap- 
pens as business and commerce evolve new 
methods. 


Take China as an example. As much as we 
look upon railroads as great factor in civil- 
n's progress, the introduction of rail- 

is in China threw countless thousands of 
men out of work who had depended on the 
d methods of transport to make a living. 
The result was many turned to banditry to 
‘vive. The same thing happens in coun- 
mere advanced than China, but the 
try” is more subtle and refined; no 

tive in the long run. 

There are some electrically heated homes 
how, but for full utilization of coal use of 
t pe of heat would have to be expanded 

We use electricity to heat hen houses, 

t our own houses? Nothing could be 

r and safer. There is always the in- 

t danger of being asphyxiated by coal 
there is danger of fire, and sometimes 
even having your home blown up. There 
f course, dangers connected with other 
tuels, too. But electric power would seem to 
be the acme of safety and convenience bar 





Consider one other phase of home heating 
that would tie in very closely with the use 
of electricity. Take the ordinary five- or 
seven-room house. The central heating 
plant keeps each of those rooms warm (the- 
oretically at least) 24 hours of the day. If, 
during the night one used but two rooms, 
why waste heat on the other three or five 
rooms; reduce it and save fuel. Also, in day- 
time, if only one or two rooms are used, why 
heat 211 the rest? It could bx perfectly simple 
to push a switch and reduce heat in various 
parts of the home if electricity were used. 

When something new strikes the market 
there are usually a lot of gadgets that are 
worthless and expensive. That goes for a 
transformation from customary heatirg 
methods to home heating by electricity. It 
might be made a very simple transformation 
whether one employed hot-air heat, hot 
water, or steam. It certainly could be a 
more compact heating unit and also the 
necessary size wire to carry your heat en- 
ergy need not cost what pipe sells for at 
present. 

There are already on the market many 
models of small room electric heaters. 
Some are good, some not so good. There 
are even steam radiators, of portable type, 
employing an electric element. A British 
firm has been turning out a radiator filled 
with oil instead of water—nothing to freeze 
up if you decided to turn the current off in 
the dead of winter. 

These instances just mentioned point to 
the fact that there is an evolutionary proc- 
ess toward quicker, cleaner, safer home 
heating. But how long will it take to go 
the whole way? How long will it take to turn 
the black diamond field into a modern mar- 
ket for transmission of its worth to the 
cities and the countryside where it will be 
used in almost unlimited quantities? 

This might all be, as was said, a little 
farfetched, but et the same time those who 
are apt to scoff at such schemes better keep 
in mind that someday, somebody is likely 
to come along with a heating scheme that 
will knock out once and for all not only 
coal but gas and oil as well. 

Unquestionably if the dream of home heat- 
ing by electricity were to come true there 
still will be for many years to come indus- 
trial uses for coal, for gas and oil. But 
it seems there is a great market for coal if 
it were transformed into a modern laborless 
product. 

It is a question whether householders con- 
vert from coal to gas and oil heat because 
of so-called work stoppages. Rather they 
act because of the convenience involved, even 
though it may cost a little more. In some 
cases it costs less. However, installation 
costs are pretty high, costing many hundreds 
of dollars, a cost that certainly could not be 
jutified in a transformation to electrical 
heat. 

It may be that the afore-mentioned scheme 
is going a little too far, but if the coal busi- 
ness cannot find a market for its products, it 
may eventually find itself in the same cate- 
gory as the canal boat, the stage coach, 
hoop skirts and many other things we read 
about nowadays in history books. 








Alaska and Hawaii Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
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to include the following editorial from 
the March 23 issue of the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune which answers so co- 
gently the indefensible argument made 
to the admission of Alaska and Hawaii 
into the Union as the forty-ninth and 
fiftieth States that these two areas should 
not have equal representation in the 
Senate along with the present 48 States: 
“HE States ARE Equéz 

Senators resisting admission of Hawaii and 
Alaska as States have been using some pretty 
feeble argumer.ts. Take the one about dis- 
proportionate representation the forty-ninth 
and fiftieth States would have in Congress. 
It goes like this: Why let Alaska’s 100,000 
people and Hawaii's 530,000 have as many 
Senate votes as New York with a population 
of more than 13,C00,000? 

Surely those who ask “his question realize 
that it is entirely beside the point. 

Senate representation never was intended 
to be in proportion to population. The upper 
House was created to preserve the identity 
of the Original Thirteen States. Some critics 
holc regional representation responsible for 
the Senate’s tendency to parochialism. This 
may be true, but it is unreasonable to blame 
Hawaii and Alaska. As Delegate JosepH R. 
FARRINGION, of Hawaii, has said, neither 
Hawaii nor Alaska asked for two Senators. 
That is determined by the form of govern- 
ment under which we live. 

As a matter of fact, 1? 404,224 people living 
in 18 States in 1940 could outvote New York's 
13,478,142 in the Senate by 36 to 2. On the 
other hand, New York now has 45 Representa- 
tives, or 10 pe.cent of the membership of the 
lower House of Congress. 

If it is bad for each State to have two 
Senate votes, the thing to do is amend the 
Constitution. Why discriminate against 
Hawaii and Alaska when 35 other States have 
already been admitted to the Union with all 
the rights and privileges of the Original 
Thirteen? 

The United States grew to its present geo- 
graphical proportions under a wise colonial 
expansion policy laid down in the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787. That policy provided 
that whenever a Territory could boast a pop- 
ulation of at least 60,000 people it could be 
considered for statehood on a basis of 
equality under the Constitution. 

Aside from Texas, which came in as an 
independent republic; Maine and West Vir- 
ginia, which were separated from other 
States; and Vermont and Kentucky, ad- 
mitted without previous Territorial status, 
all other new States were accepted on terms 
inspired by the ordinance. 





Frank Buck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of people in America and around the 
world were saddened by the announce- 
ment on last Saturday of the death of 
Frank Buck. The “bring ’em back alive” 
animal authority thrilled multiplied mil- 
lions by his jungle exploits, his magazine 
stories, his radio and screen appearances, 
his lectures, and his devotion to the great 
outdoors. 

Frank Buck, whose name is known in 
early every household in this country, 
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began his career as a big game hunter 
back in 1911 when he made his first trip 
to South America—the first of a series 
in search of rare animals and reptiles 
that built his “bring ’em back alive” 
reputation. 

From the time he was 18 years old, 
Buck roamed the earth, making repeated 
expeditions into the wilds of Malaya, 
India, Borneo, New Guinea, Siam, and 
Africa—to mention but a few. He loved 
his work, risked his life many times, and 
in his quiet, unassuming and modest way 
liked to recount hisexperiences in danger 
spots of distant lands where the average 
person would not dare go and would 
probably not return alive if he did. 
Buck possessed the finer qualities ad- 
mired so much by Americans—courage, 
character, energy, ambition, and an in- 
satiable love for adventure. 

I have known Frank Buck many years, 
and like so many others, enjoyed the 
warmth of his friendship, his pleasing 
personality and his interesting conversa- 
tion. He lived in my home town of San 
Angelo, Tex., where he often went to rest 
and visit with his family and friends be- 
tween his journeys into the world’s dark- 
est spots. He belonged to Texas, to 
America, and he was a citizen of the 
whole world. His inspiration and influ- 
ence will be felt for generations. 

Frank Buck left his mark and has 
turned in his hunting togs. In Singa- 
pore, in Cape Town, in Borneo, in those 
far-away places, as well as at home, folks 
are mourning the passing of this great 
and distinguished American. I am hon- 
ored to be privileged to pay this tribute 
to his memory. 





Job Shortage Causes Worry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of March 27, 1950: 


JOB SHORTAGE CAUSES Worry; MANY IDLE Ex- 
HAUST BENEFITS—OFFICIALS FIND WORK Op- 
PORTUNITIES ARE NoT INCREASING ENOUGH TO 
CARE FOR THOSE AT YOUTH AND AGE ENDS OF 
SCALE 

(By A. H. Raskin) 

One hundred and sixty thousand New 
Yorkers have drawn all the State unemploy- 
ment insurance checks they are eligible to 
receive in the present “benefit year.” Two 
million workers in various parts of the coun- 
try exhausted their insurance rights last year 
and 800,000 of these wound up the year still 
out of work. Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land are looking to the Federal Government 
to bail out their depleted job-insurance 
funds. One-fifth of Oregon’s labor force is 
on the insurance rolls. 

These are symptoms of a national unem- 
ployment situation that is giving increasing 
concern to Federal, State and municipal offi- 
ciais in all sections. The Census Bureau re- 
ported 4,684,000 idle workers in mid-February 
out of a total civilian work force of 61,637,- 
000. This meant that 1 worker in every 


14 was without work at a time when demand 
for steel, automobiles and many other prod- 
ucts was at near-record levels, 

Officials do not expect any dramatic wor- 
sening in the unemployment picture. On the 
contrary, they expect a modest improvement 
in the next month or two. What worries 
them most is the evidence that employment 
opportunities are not increasing fast enough 
to provide jobs for those at both ends of 
the age scale—the young and the old. 

They are afraid that the unemploymert 
statistics will not show what is happening in 
sufficiently graphic form to produce any na- 
tional will to do something about the prob- 
lem. The March census report may show 
a slight rise in unemployment as a hang- 
over from the coal strike, but most Govern- 
ment economists expect a considerable im- 
provement in April and May. 


SCHOOLS TO ADD TO LISTS 


Jobless lists will go up again in June as 
schools and colleges throw hundreds of 
thousands of new recruits into the job mar- 
ket. But by the end of the year, the unem- 
ployment total will be no higher and per- 
haps somewhat lower than the February 
figure, according to Federal forecasts. 

Another factor likely to stir complacency 
about the volume of unemployment is that 
job-insurance payments, which set a record 
high in January, will probably taper off as 
older workers use up their benefit rights and 
disappear from the insurance rolis. Work- 
ers looking for their first job do not show up 
on the rolls at all because they have built 
up no eligibility credits. 

When unemployment lasts long enough, 
relief rolls start to soar but there is usually 
a considerable time lag between exhaustion 
of insurance rights and application for relief 
on the basis of need. As a result, Officials 
foresee a period in which most indicators will 
point to a downturn in joblessness without 
any real improvement in the basic situation. 

With a congressional election coming up in 
November, the administration is not disposed 
to put too much accent on the extent of 
idleness and the permanent character of the 
problem it presents. That is why econo- 
mists in closest touch with the situation feel 
the economy is suffering a particularly 
pernicious form of unemployment. 

When business is on the skids and whole- 
sale lay-offs are being made, every one is 
concerned. Demands for action come from 
all sides. When unemployment piles up 
slowly through the failure of the economy to 
absorb the increased labor force that comes 
with a growing population and a longer life 
expectancy, the pressure for action is much 
less insistent. 


EXPANSION OF ECONOMY URGED 


Leon H. Keyserling, acting chairman of 
President Truman’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, warned a Chicago audience earlier 
this month that the number of jobless work- 
ers might rise to 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 4 
years hence unless ways were found to ex- 
pand our economy sufficiently to provide new 
jobs. 

All economists stress that they have little 
worry over the prospect of any abrupt col- 
lapse in our present employment situation. 
New applications for unemployment insur- 
ance, the most sensitive barometer the Gov- 
ernment has of idleness due to lay-offs, 
dropped from a weekly average of 378,100 in 
January to 290,100 last month. 

In New York State the volume of new and 
continued claims for insurance reached a 
high level of 507,937 in the week ended Janu- 
ary 13. In the week ended March 17 the 
figure was down to 418,451. However, part 
of the decline was accounted for by the elimi- 
nation of workers who had drawn all the 
benefits for which they were eligible. Nearly 
7,000 workers a week fall into this category. 

Under the law a worker may receive not 
more than 26 weekly checks in the 12-month 
period from June of one year to June of the 
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next. This means that none of the 160,099 
New Yorkers who have exhausted their bene. 
fit rights for this year may apply for benefits 
again until next June. Those who had some 
work in 1949 will be eligible for additiona) 
payments at that time if they are still out of 
work. 

However, many of the workers who have 
been dropped this year will have no benefits 
to look forward to next year. A substantial 
percentage lost their jobs in the industria] 
slump of 1948 and have not worked since, 


GROUP OVER 45 HARD HIT 


Persons over the age of 45 make up a large 
part of the group that is using up its bene- 
fits without being able to find new jobs, ac- 
cording to samplings made by State officials, 
Older workers are finding it increasingly 
difficult to obtain placements. This applies 
not only to those 65 and over, for whom old- 
age assistance and industrial pension plans 
are available, but also to those 20 years 
younger. Two-thirds of the men who ex. 
hausted their benefit rights in December were 
in the over-45 group. 

Federal officials report that the situation 
for aging workers is the same in most parts 
of the country. When they have jobs, they 
usually are among the most valued workers, 
But when they lose their jobs, they are al- 
most impossible to place. The spread of in- 
dustrial pension systems and the attend- 
ant increase in premiums an employer must 
assume when he hires an older worker have 
aggravated this problem in many industries, 
Officials say. 

Consideration is being given in Washing- 
ton to the formulation of special employ- 
ment programs for the young and the old. 
Officials feel special attention is needed for 
those trying unsuccessfully to break into the 
job market for the first time and also for 
those trying to hold onto opportunities for 
useful employment after industry has labeled 
them too old. 


EARLY LEGISLATION UNLIKELY 


Administration thinking on programs has 
not advanced to a point that makes it ap- 
pear anything will be sent to Congress this 
session. It is recognized that public works 
or construction programs would be of little 
value, especially in meeting the needs of the 
aged. It is also recognized that made-work 
programs would meet wide opposition in and 
out of Congress unless they met a clear-cut 
public need. 

All Government experts agree that the un- 
employment insurance program does not 
represent a basic answer to the kind of un- 
employment the country now has. The in- 
surance program is calculated to meet the 
first impact of uhemployment but not to 
carry a worker for a period of more than 26 
weeks. It helps bolster purchasing power in 
period of large-scale lay-offs but other de- 
vices are necessary to bring new jobs into 
being. 





Co-op Housing Defeat May Be Campaign 
Issue—Democrats See in It an Appeal 
to Many Voters in Middle-Income 
Groups 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 26, 1950, writ- 











ten by Clayton Knowles, entitled “Co-op 
Housing Defeat May Be Campaign Is- 


sue . 

co-op HousING DEFEAT May BE CAMPalicn Is- 
sUE—DEMOCRATS SEE IN IT AN APPEAL TO 
Many VOTERS IN MIDDLE-INCOME GROUPS 


(By Clayton Knowles) 


WAsHINGTON, March 25.—The one fresh 
proposal for attacking the national housing 
shortage died, and a political issue-was born 
last week, when the House administered 
the coup de grace to the Administration's 
program for cooperative home building. 
“This program was designed specifically to 
meet the needs of the middle-income third 
of the Nation. In this bracket a.e the fami- 
lies in smaller communities earning between 
$2450 and $4,000 and those in the big cities 
making between $3,100 and $4,800 a year. 
Eight million families fall in this category. 

These 8,000,000 families, who cast about 
15,000,000 votes, come election day, would 
have been eligible for 40- to 50 year, 3- to 
31,-percent loans for home building, if the 
program had cleared Congress. With its de- 
feat, the best Government-facilitated financ- 
ing they can get is 444 percent, under Fed- 
eral Housing Administration programs, or 4 
percent GI loans, if they happen to be vet- 
erans, 

DEMOCRATS’ ADVANTAGE 

Out of such situations campaign issues are 
born, and the Democrats seeking to retain 
control of Congress this fall can be counted 
upon to make political capital out of the de- 
feat of this program, which was engineered 
by the Republican Party. 

Representative JOHN W. McCoRMACK, 
Democratic leader of’the House, left no doubt 
of his party’s intentions when, trying to crack 
the almost solid Republican opposition to 
the administration bill, he warned of in- 
evitable political repercussions. 

“You may fool the public today but not 
next November,” he cried. “This is going 
to be a live issue—an issue which I hope will 
be used advantageously next fall.” 


LOANS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


This program, incorporated in an omnibus 
housing bill authorizing a $4,100,000,000 Fed- 
eral commitment for other forms of assist- 
ance to private building, would have set up a 
new corporation empowered to sell Govern- 
ment-guaranteed debentures on the open 
market. From the proceeds of these sales, 
the corporation would have made loans to 
cooperatives and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions for home construction. 

The administration was certain that the 
program would take hold and make a sub- 
stantial dent in the housing shortage. Presi- 
dent Truman thought so much of it that he 
sent a special message from Key West to the 
House urging that it be passed. 

The administration’s concern over the fate 
of the co-op feature of the housing bill, how- 
ever, had a broader basis than the Nation’s 
housing needs alone. It dealt with the im- 
portant part a high rate of home construc- 
Uon played in national prosperity. 

An unprecedented number of new housing 
unlts—1,000,000—were built in the United 
tates last year. It is estimated that the 
country needs that much new construction 
each year just to stay abreast of the housing 
demands created by new families and obso- 
iescence, 

Against this background testimony gath- 
ered during long congressional hearings in- 
dicated that construction in 1950 would not 
exceed 900,000. This is not only too little 
to avoid losing ground in housing accom- 
modations, but also—and more importantly, 
according to high administration spokes- 
men—dangerous to the Nation’s economy. 

Should actual construction in 1950 fall 
below this estimate to, say 800,000 units, 
fconomists to whom the administration pays 
heed believe a recession might ensue, the 
iual, perhaps, of the recession of 1937. 
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Sixteen-Percent-More-Wheat Bread 
Sweeping Kansas Like Wildfire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago Members of the House and Senate 
had an opportunity to try out a new bread 
recently developed in Kansas which uses 
16 percent more wheat than the loaf put 
out by the ordinary baker. Many Mem- 
bers of the House have told me how much 
they enjoyed the flavor and taste of this 
new bread and have expressed the hope 
that it might be made available here in 
Washington. 

In that connection I submit for in- 
clusion in the Recorp an article from a 
recent issue of the Hutchinson (Kans.) 
News-Herald which tells of the tremen- 
dous demand for this new bread on the 
part of Kansas people. 

The bread which was served in the 
House and Senate restaurants last week 
was baked in the bakery of J. S. Dillon 
Sons, which organization operates a large 
number of food stores in the State of 
Kansas. As a part of this extension I 
desire to submit the formula which was 
used by the Dillon bakery in making this 
new bread and also the old formula 
which was supplanted by the new. This 
formula is available to any bakery any- 
where and in view of the marvelous re- 
ception which has been given this bread 
wherever placed on sale, it is believed 
that bakeries everywhere will want to 
use this new formula. 

The matter referred to follows: 


TASTE OF NEw Loar SELts It 


A new kind of wildfire is sweeping Kansas, 

This time it is the 16-percent-more-wheat 
bread, the brainchild of Kinsley wheat farmer 
Morris Coover and later developed and pro- 
duced by J. S. Dillon and C. O. Mammel 
bakeries in Hutchinson. 

“We are working overtime io Keep stores 
supplied with the new ‘farm’ bread,” said 
Fred Beeman, head of Dillon's bakery. 

“We have had to put on an extra bread 
shift and will have to enlarge the entire 
baking set-up if orders continue at the pres- 
ent rate,” said Lee Scott, Mammel’s bakery 
chief. 

Neither the bakers or the store managers 
can explain the unexpected rush of custo- 
mers for the new-type bread. At first they 
thought it might be a momentary fad but 
instead of leveling off or decreasing, the or- 
ders continue to climb. 

“My store managers have only one thing 
to say these days,” said Scott, “and that is 
a plea for more bread.” 

Orders for the new bread at the Dillon’s 
bakery for next Saturday alone top by 1,000 
loaves the entire output of bread by the 
bakery for last week. 

Stores in the Dillon’s organization which 
formerly ordered 100 to 150 loaves on Satur- 
day are now ordering 800 to 1,000 loaves of 
the new-type bread, Beeman said. 

Scott said the enriched bread is outselling 
any other type which has ever been sold 
over a Mammel’s counter. 

Beeman believes the better taste of the 
new bread accounts for the unbelievable 
sales. 
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In addition to containing 16 percent more 
flour, the Dillon bread has a high milk con- 
tent. “It sounds corny but it does taste like 
the bread which mother used to make,” said 
Beeman. 

Dillon store managers are equally sold on 
the new bread. 

Dale Jaye, Fifth and Adams: “The store 
has run eut of Farm bread several times 
during the day but customers wait until a 
truck can arrive with more of the new bread 
rather than take some of the older type.” 

Al Puls, B and Main: “We have had to 
reorder the new bread several times a day.” 

John Graham, Great Bend: “Bread sales 
over the week end were four times normal. 
We sold 2,600 loaves which equals the nor- 
mal week-end sales of all bread.” 

Scott said one of Mammel’s managers car- 
ries a loaf of the bread around with him 
during the day and offers each customer a 
Slice. He said Mammel managers complain 
that they cannot keep enough new bread 
on their counters. 

The factor which makes the new bread 
better for toast is that it’s less elastic and 
spongy than the older type bread, said Bee- 
man. As toast, it breaks easier than the old 
formula. 

Because of the new quality, customers will 
now have to use something beside the 
squeeze test in buying bread, said Beeman. 

Formerly a customer went into the store 
and pinched loaves of bread until one was 
found which squeezed the easiest. The be- 
lief was that the fresh bread was softer. 
To make a loaf which would squeeze, bakers 
had to give up some good eating qualities. 

The new type is more substantial and will 
not give as easily when pinched, so customers 
will have to buy on a tasie test, said Beeman. 

Beeman said he has been told by persons 
who never ate bread hefore that the new type 
bread has converted them into eaters of 
bakery bread. 

The new type bread has to cost more money 
because it costs more to produce, said Bee- 
man. Extra material in each loaf costs an 
additional 1 cent and 10 percent more bak- 
ing time, said Beeman. 

The wheat farmers who, through the West- 
ern Kansas Development Association, were 
the first to get into the more-wheat-in- 
bread movement are all in favor of the new 
bread. 

Beeman has received many letters from 
wheat farmers. 

C. M. Patmon, Hoxman, wrote: “Thanks 
from a wheat farmer. Your bread is a step in 
the right direction.” 

An example of how the wheat farmers feel 
was shown by a man who wulked into a bank 
here Thursday. 

“What kind of bread do you ect now,” he 
asked the teller? 

“That new type bread,” was the answer. 

“It is a good thing,” the farmer replied. 

“This is one time the farmers have an op- 
portunity to put something good over and 
we will see now how the city folks stand be- 
hind us.” 





DILLON’s FARM BREAD 


Dillon’s Farm bread was developed by the 
following procedure: 

Original formula of 
bread: 

White flour, 100 pounds, 

Water, 63 pounds, 

Yeast, 2 pounds. 

Salt, 2 pounds. 

Powdered skim milk, 6 pounds, 

Sugar, 5 pounds. 

Shortening, 4 pounds. 

Yeast food, 8 ounces. 

Mycoban enrichment tablet, 3 ounces, 

New formula on Dillon’s Farm bread: 

One hundred percent fine-ground whole 
wheat flour, 6 pounds. 

White flour, 110 pounds. 

Water, 63 pounds. 

Yeast, 2 pounds 5 ounces 


Dillon’s enriched 
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Salt, 2 pounds 6 ounces. 

Powdered skim milk, 6 pounds. 

Sugar, 5 pounds. 

Shortening, 4 pounds, 

Yeast food, none. 

Mycoban enrichment table, 2 ounces, 

You will note that we have added 16 per- 
cent more flour—6 pounds whole wheat fine 
ground, and 10 pounds white four. The 
moisture or absorption then drops from 63 
percent of the flour to about 54 percent. 

This makes a more solid loaf, a more nu- 
tritious loaf for two reasons: First, there is 
more of the outer part of the wheat berry 
and, also, there is more flour in the bread, 

You will note we have a bread with a high 
content of milk sdélids. This also makes the 
loaf more nutritious, 

Mycoban is a product of du Pont. 
vents mold. 

The baker can run either the straight 
dough or sponge method, using about his 
normal methods, varying if necessary to fit 
his shop conditions. 


It pre- 





Canadian Wheat Purchases Under ECA 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement issued by 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in September 1949 in regard to the 
purchase of Canadian wheat by Great 
Britain under the ECA program. This 
statement should serve to answer the 
many questions asked on the floor of the 
House during the debate in reference to 
this matter. Also in connection with the 
same subject, I include copies of letters 
exchanged at that time between the 
Honorable Charles F. Brannan, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Honorable 
Paul G Hoffman, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
‘which letters were attached to and a 
part of the statement above-mentioned. 
They follow: 

WASHINGTON, September 15, 1949.—The 
Economic Cooperation Administration agreed 
today to permit Great Britain to use ECA 
funds to purchase $175,000,000 worth of 
Canadian wheat in an effort to alleviate the 


critical drain on British gold-and-dollar 
holdings. 

The agreement came after consultations 
between ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
and Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan on the British dollar crisis and the 


effect of the proposed action on the agri- 
cultural economy of the United States. 

The Cecretary said he believed Mr. Hoff- 
man’s proposed action was fully warranted. 
He has issued the following statement: 

“The effect of ECA’s decision will be bene- 
ficial to United States farmers as a whole, 
including wheat producers, because it will 
increase our foreign markets fur a number 
of agricultural products and help to main- 
tain a traditional pattern of international 
trade with England, Canada, and other coun- 
tries which has been beneficial and can con- 
tinue to be beneficial to farmers of this 
country. 


“To wheat farmers it should mean as large, 
if not a larger market for exportable wheat 
this year. What ECA has done is help 
England pay for wheat which they had con- 
tracted to take from Canada during the last 
year of the 4-year British-Canadian wheat 
pact. However, England has agreed to buy 
$30,000,000 of wheat (about 15,000,000 bush- 
els) from the United States which had not 
been previously planned. This has been 
made possible by the relief to British dollar 
resources resulting from Administrator Hoff- 
man’s action. 

“Under the international wheat agreement, 
Canada has an export quota of about 200,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. Any sales under 
the British-Canadian contract count on that 
quota. If the British were to shift purchases 
from Canada to the United States this would 
entitle Canada to claim other outlets under 
the wheat agreement which we expect and 
prefer to fulfill. 

“Due to the relief being granted by ECA, 
the United Kingdom will also buy $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000 worth of United States perish- 
able surplus agricultural commodities that 
had not been planned, These purchases will 
help relieve our growing surplus of these 
commodities. 

“Finally, Canada will reexamine restric- 
tions on import of fruits and vegetables with 
the view of giving relief where possible from 
restrictions that are especially burdensome 
to United States producers. 

“In the final analysis, the action taken 
by Administrator Hoffman, which I believe 
was fully warranted under the circum- 
stances, will enhance our export marketing 
not only for the American wheat farmer but 
for the entire agricultural economy.” 

Since March 1949, ECA has not financed 
the purchase of wheat from any sour~> other 
than the United States. As a result, Great 
Britain has been spending its free dollar 
reserves to meet the deficit in its Canadian 
accounts, a substantial element of which 
consists of Canadian wheat. 

The ECA action permits Marshall-plan 
financing for a little more than half of the 
$309,000,000 worth of wheat which Great 
Britain will purchase from Canada during 
the current fiscal year under British-Cana- 
dian wheat buying programs. 

Greater flexibility in the use of Marshall- 
plan dollars by Great Britain was one of 
seven measures adopted during the Anglo- 
American-Canadian monetary conference to 
relieve the British dollar crisis. 

In addition to authorizing the use of ECA 
funds to pay for part of the United King- 
dom's Canadian wheat purchases, ECA also 
agreed to finance certain “vessel disburse- 
ments” by the United Kingdom which were 
heretofore ineligible for ECA payment. The 
“vessel disbursements” are for bunker fuel 
purchases which require payment in dollars 
and port and harbor expenses which can be 
documented. They amount to about $30,- 
000,000. 

ECA said it is exploring the possibility of 
making other nonagricultural commodities 
and services, which are causing a drain on 
Britain’s dollar reserves, eligible for ECA 
financing. ECA emphasized that while the 
agreements broaden the use of Marshall-plan 
dollars they do not increase the amount of 
dollar aid for the United Kingdom. 

Administrator Hoffman and _ Secretary 
Brannan, in an exchange of letters con- 
cerning the proposal to finance a portion of 
the British purchases of Canadian wheat, 
agreed on the importance of checking the 
drain on British dollar holdings. 

“Recently, there has been a very severe 
drain on United Kingdom gold and dollar 
reserves,” Mr. Hoffman said. “This drain, if 
not halted, would quite certainly vitiate the 
progress toward economic rehabilitation and 
recovery which the United Kingdom has made 
and remove all prospects of achieving the 
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objectives of the Foreign Assistance Act, not 
only in the United Kingdom but in all 
probability in the other countries partic). 
pating in the European recovery program” 

Secretary Brannan, in reply to Hoffman 
said the interest of his Department cep. 
ters about the effect of the proposed action 
on the agricultural economy of the Uniteg 
States. 

“We believe, as stated in your letter, tha; 
the financing by ECA of a portion of the 
wheat moving under the United Kingdom. 
Canada agreement will not diminish th, 
over-all exports of United States wheat bu 
may even result in a slight increase, and, ip 
view of the other measures which you point 
out will be taken, the proposed action wij] 
facilitate an increase of United States ex. 
ports of other agricultural commodities to 
Canada and the United Kingdom,” Mr. Bran- 
nan said. “The Department’s statutory re. 
sponsibility in this matter is to determine 
whether our supply of wheat is in excess of 
domestic requirements. The determination 
that such a surplus exists presents a situa- 
tion for the consideration by you of your 
discretionary authority under the Foreign 
Assistance Act. The combination of the cir- 
cumstances recited iff your letter and in 
this response we believe fully warrants the 
action which you propose to take in facili- 
tating the purchase by the United Kingdom 
of Canadian wheat.” 

Mr. Hoffman said that as a part of the 
general arrangements the United Kingdom 
has agreed to purchase directly from the 
United States about $30,000,000 worth of 
United States wheat. In addition, the United 
Kingdom has agreed to purchase $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000 worth of perishable surplus 
agricultural commodities in the United 
States. 

During the discussions leading to the deci- 
sion to finance with ECA funds a portion 0 
the United Kingdom purchases of Canadian 
wheat, the Canadian Government reaffirmed 
its policy to keep under constant review its 
restrictions on the import into Canada of 
United States fruits and vegetables. It is 
understood that in the process special con- 
sideration will be given to those instances 
where such restrictions are especially burden- 
some to United States producers. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 13, 1949 
Hon. CHaRLeEs F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, one of 
the measures proposed by the United King- 
dom during the three-power financial con- 
ferences was the financing with Economic 
Cooperation Administration grant funds of 
the British requirements for wheat from 
Canada, 


The facts, with which you are familiar, are 
these: 

The United Kingdom is the traditional and 
normal outlet for the major portion of wheat 
exported by Canada. Three years ago these 


countries entered into an agreement unce! 
which the United Kingdom was to purchas 
140,000,000 to 160,000,000 bushels of wheat 
annually from Canada. The quantity © 
wheat involved for 1949-50, the final yea! 
covered by the agreement, is 140,000.00 
bushels at an agreed price of $2 a bushel, In 
store Fort William. The total dollar f 
cost of the wheat involved for 1949 
amounts to $309,000,000. 


You have on several occasions acivised Us 
that wheat is a surplus agricultural com- 
modity under the provisions of section 112 


(ad) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
and it is mv understanding that this ¢ ndi- 
tion still prevails. Effective with deliveries 


after the first calendar quarter of 1949, the 




















ECA discontinued authorizing the use of its 
funds for the purchase of Canadian wheat, 
and as a consequence, the United Kingdom 
has been using its free dollar reserves to meet 
the deficit in its Canadian accounts, a sub- 
stantial element of which consists of 
Canadian wheat. 

Recently, there has been a very severe 
drain on United Kingdom gold and dollar 
reserves. This drain, if not halted, would 
quite certainly vitiate the progress toward 
economic rehabilitation and recovery which 
the United Kingdom has made and remove 
all prospects of achieving the objectives of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, not only in the 
United Kingdom but in all probability in the 
other countries participating in the Euro- 
pean recovery program. It is, therefore, a 
yital necessity to take all steps possible to 
end the drain on British gold and dollar 
reserves. 

In an effort to avoid this grave contingency 
and to extend such help as is within our 
power, we propose, under the provisions of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, to agree in part 
to the British proposal and authorize the use 
of $175,000,000 of ECA grant funds to finance 
a portion of this year’s purchases of Canadian 
wheat by the United Kingdom. Aside from 
the vital importance of such action to Euro- 
pean recovery, we believe that the proposed 
action is also in the interests of agricultural 
producers in th‘s country in that it will not 
result in any over-all decrease in United 
States wheat exports and will facilitate addi- 
tional exports of other agricultural commodi- 
ties, both to Canada and the United Kingdom. 

As part cf the general arrangements under 
which it is proposed that ECA funds be used 
to finance part of the United Kingdom pur- 
chases of Canadian wheat, the United King- 
dom has agreed to purchase directly from the 
United States some $30,000,000 worth of 
United States wheat. Consequently, net ex- 
ports of United States wheat may be slightly 
larger as a result of the proposed action. 
Furthermore, the United Kingdom has agreed 
to purchase $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 worth of 
perishable surplus agricultural commodities 
in the United States. Without the contribu- 
tion which the financing of $%175,000,000 
worth of Canadian wheat will make to the 
British dollar position, it would be difficult 
if not impossible, for the United Kingdom to 
purchase these commodities. 

The Canadian Government reaffirmed its 
policy to keep under constant review its re- 
Sstrictions on the import into Canada of 
fruits and vegetables from the United States. 
It is my understarding that in reviewing 
these restrictions the Canadian Government 
will give special consideration to those in- 
stances where the import restrictions are 
especially burdensome to United States 
producers, 

In view of the above considerations, it will 
be appreciated if you would advise us 
whether you have any objection to the pro- 
posed ECA financing of the purchase by the 
United Kingdom of $175,000,000 worth of 
Canadian wheat during the current fiscal 
year, 

Sincerely yours, 
PAuL G. HOFFMAN, 
Administrator, 


— 


DEPARTME'IT OF AGRICULTURE, 

_ Washington, D. C., September 14, 1949, 
ton. Pau. G. HOFFMAN, 

Administrator, Economic Cooperation 

Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. HorrMaN: This is in reference 
your letter of September 13, 1949, in which 
you discuss the proposal that the Economic 
Cooperation Administration authorize the 


ea of $175 000,000 of grant funds to finance 
purchases of approximately 80,000,000 bushels 


= Wheat by the United Kingdom from Can- 
aaa . 


during the year 1949-50. 
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You are correct in your understanding 
that wheat at this time is surplus to our 
domestic requirements and, therefore, is a 
surplus agricultural commodity under the 
provisions of section 112 (d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act. Your letter, however, sets 
forth the disruptive effect upon the eco- 
nomic recovery of the participating nations 
that would flow from a failure to adopt 
the proposal. You propose, therefore, to 
exercise your authority under the act to 
arrange for the financing referred to above, 
and you request our comments on the pro- 
posed action. 

We are, of course, familiar with the im- 
portance of the proposal to the furtherance 
of European recovery; however, the interest 
cf this Department naturally centers about 
the effect of the proposed action on the 
agricultural economy of this country. 

As you state, Great Britain is a traditional 
outlet for much of Canada’s wheat and is 
under agreement with Canada covering pur- 
chases of 140,000,000 to 160,009,000 bushels 
annually. The failure by the United King- 
dom to take the 80,000,000 bushels from 
Canada would result in a very large Canadian 
excess. Canada would, of necessity, be 
forced to use every means at its command, 
including price reductions, to dispose of these 
stocks in other markets, which would be 
largely those now supplied in whole or in 
part by the United States. Moreover, as an 
exporting country under the International 
Wheat Agreement, Canada, like the United 
States, is assured of a market for its guar- 
anteed sales of wheat. These purchases by 
the United Kingdom would be chargeable 
to the guaranteed sales of the exporting 
country. If the United States were to sell 
any part of this quantity of wheat under 
question to the United Kingdom, Canada 
would, therefore, have the right to sell a 
similar quantity to other importing countries 
under the International Wheat Agreement. 
Many of these other countries are our tra- 
ditional markets which we desire to retain. 

Thus, the only net result of a switch from 
Canada to the United States of any sizable 
portion of the United Kingdom requirements 
for wheat would be a compensating shift of 
Canadian exports to markets which the 
United States would otherwise supply. There 
would, in consequence, be no net advan- 
tage to American wheat producers. 

We believe, as stated in your letter, that 
the financing by ECA of a portion of the 
wheat moving under the United Kingdom- 
Canada agreement will not diminish the 
over-all exports of United States wheat but 
may even result in a slight increase, and, in 
view of the other measures which you point 
out will be taken, the proposed action will 
facilitate an increase of United States ex- 
ports of other agricultural commodities to 
Canada and the United Kingdom. It is ob- 
served also that, as part of the general 
arrangements, the United Kingdom has 
agreed to purchase directly from the United 
States some $30,000,000 worth of our wheat 
and also to purchase from the United States 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 worth of per- 
ishable agricultural commodities. 

The Department’s statutory responsibility 
in this matter is to determine whether our 
supply of wheat is in excess of domestic re- 
quirements. The determination that such 
a surplus exists presents a situation for the 
consideration by you of your discretionary 
authority under the Foreign Assistance Act. 
The combination of the circumstances recited 
in your letter and in this response we believe 
fully warrants the action which you propose 
to take in facilitating the purchase by the 
United Kingdom of Canadian wheat. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 
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Fifth Annual Report of the Harrison Soil 
Conservation District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the Fifth Anual Report of the Harrison 
County (Ohio) Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. My farm is located in this county, 
and I am a cooperator in this district, 
which is doing a gooc job in one of the 
most important phases of farm life, that 
of soil conservation. I am proud to be a 
member of this soil-conservation district 
and hope that I can do my part to pro- 
mote its ideals and objectives. 

The report follows: 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, HARRISON Sor. CoN- 
SERVATION DISTRICT, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Progress has been made in the Harrison 
district during 1949. On the part of the 
farmer there is a better understanding of 
the purpose and program of the district. 
Technical progress is evidenced by the loca- 
tion of several closely knit neighborhood 
groups. 

The beginning of 1949 found the Harrison 
district in the low point of the cycle. The 
district was organized in 1945. Don Hover 
at the request of the board of supervisors, 
was assigned to the district as farm planner. 
Don was familiar with the district, having 
worked in the CCC camp. Don took up 
where he had left off when called for mili- 
tary duty and succeeded in developing plans 
for 66 farms in 1946. Harry Bell reported 
as assistant farm planner in June. Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, Hover was promoted to district 
conservationist and Bell assumed the duties 
of farm planner. During 1947, 45 farm plans 
were developed. In February 1948, Bell re- 
signed to accept a scholarship in the gradu- 
ate school of Rutgers University. In April 
1948, John Poisley was assigned to the dis- 
trict as farm planner. The combination of 
circumstances which left the district with- 
out a farm planner for a few months during 
lay-out season and then with a planner who 
knew no one in the district resulted in 
greatly reduced interest in soil conservation. 
The board was not successful in reviving 
that interest at least until the new farm 
planner had won the confidence of the farm- 
ers of the district. Accordingly for 1949 the 
assistance of an aide was requested only part 
time. 

Some of the details of the achievements 
for 1949 are presented in the appendix of 
this report in table form. 

The year 1950 opens with much brighter 
prospects. Mr. Feisley has made very cred- 
itable progress in winning the confidence of 
the people of the district. I trust this process 
has been speeded up by the activities of the 
various members of the board as well as those 
of the board. 

The board is very much encouraged with 
the progress in neighborhood group planning. 
The principles back of neighborhood activi- 
ties seem sound. Neighbors do work to- 
gether and enjoy it. A degree of success 
had been achieved in working with neigh- 
bor groups in previous years. During the past 
year a dozen groups were located and the 
spokesman for each identified. One group 
completed the planning process and appeared 
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before the board for approval of their farm 
plan. The remarks made by various mem- 
bers of the group were sufficient to convince 
one of the advantage of neighborhood ac- 
tivities in complete farm-conservation plan- 
ning. 

The educational activities of the past year 
include field days, tours, and participating in 
State plowing match, in addition to the 
usual press articles and radio broadcasts. 

A field day on the Jewett School farm in 
April provided a demonstration of trash- 
mulch seeding. Dr. H. L. Dorst, of the ex- 
periment station, was present to supervise 
the work and answer questions. The late 
V.G. Applegate, extension agent; Elias Lewis, 
vocational agriculture instructor at Jewett; 
and John Feisley planned the program for 
the day. Approximately 5 acres of broom- 
sedge land was thoroughly disked, limed, 
fertilized, and seeded. Reverend Rothel do- 
nated the use of equipment and the Hanna 
Limestone Co, the limestone. The voca- 
tional egriculture boys demonstrated the 
methods of tree planting. Seventy people 
attended. 

A result demonstration tour, including the 
Jewett School farm, was held in August. 
The program was planned by the newly ap- 
pointed county agent, Larry Sarbaugh, and 
John Feisley. Dr. H. L. Borst represented 
the Extension Service; Mark White, fish 
management agent, seined the two ponds on 
the farm to demonstrate the method and 
discussed the balance between fish species 
which give the best results in farm ponds. 

Dr. Borst discussed the method used in 
making the trash-mulch seeding. The seed- 
ing has succeeded beyond expectation. The 
tour included the Taylor Addy farm. Lunch 
was eaten at the Pleasant Valley Church 
near the Addy farm. The ladies of the 
church furnished coffee and served ice cream 
furnished by Mr. Addy and the district. 
Through the cooperation of the neighbors, 
wagons were furnished for touring the farm. 
Trash-mulch seeding, renovated pastures, 
and dense alfalfa meadows were noted. For- 
est Dean, of the Extension Service, called 
attention to forestry practices as observed in 
the farm woods. The 75 farmers in attend- 
ance seemed to be sold on the idea of soil 
conservation. 

In June the district was represented at 
the Belmont County experiment farm field 
day. The entire farm is operated under a 
complete soil-conservation plan for a grass- 
land farm. 

Harrison district was represented at the 
State plowing match by four tour leaders 
and many others who took advantage of the 
program. 

The second air tour for the district was 
held October 16 and 17. It was made pos- 
sible through the management of the local 
airport. A course was chartered over the 
western part of the district and included 12 
marked farms, 3 of which belong to district 
supervisors. Forty-four pupils and twenty- 
eight farmers were briefed and flew the 
course. 

The first tree farms in the district were 
dedicated November 22. The Donald Baker 
farm of Jewett was dedicated as No. 93 in 
the State. The Charles Standiford farm of 
Freeport as No. 94. Tree and multiflora rose 
planting were demonstrated by the voca- 
tional agriculture boys of the respective 
sehools. Power-saw demonstrations were by 
Rothel and Sinclair. 

The annual meeting was one of the high 
lights of the year and did much to develop 
a favorable attitude toward the district. 
This event held at Asbury Chapel was at- 
tended by 120. A fish dinner was the fea- 
ture of the occasion. The idea of a fish dine 
ner was obtained by one of the present 
members of the board at the district super- 
visors’ 1948 school, sponsored by the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, and had much to 


do with the enthusiasm which went into 
the meeting. T. C. Kennard, State conserva- 
tionist, was the main speaker of the evening. 
Glenn Rockwell, of the Belmont district, 
showed slides and explained the trip to 
Litchfield Park, Ariz., as winner of the 
Goodyear contest. Clarence McKnight pre- 
sented several novelty musical numbers on 
a set of bottles. 

Through the cooperation of the county 
bankers’ association, Elias Lewis, vocational 
agriculture teacher of the Jewett and the 
Scio Schools, was sent to the conservation 
laboratory at Leesville for the summer term. 
He reported to the board of supervisors and 
showed pictures illustrating the work of the 
course. The report was also given before 
various other groups and thus helped to 
bring the conservation message to more 
people. 

The Harrison district recognizes the ad- 
vantage of united effort and has worked with 
other districts in numerous ways in addition 
to those mentioned above. The district was 
represented at the annual meeting of the 
State federation. One of the members of 
the board served on the federation strip- 
mine law committee. Another member 
served part of the year as member of the 
State federation executive committee. The 
district was well represented at the annual 
work group district supervisors’ meeting. 
Dues to the State federation and national 
association were paid. 

The board wishes to express gratitude for 
the contribution which the late V. G. Apple- 
gate made during his long service as county 
extension agent. He met an accidental death 
during the year while carrying out the du- 
ties of his office. He played an important 
part in the organization of the district and 
assisted in getting the conservation program 
under way. 

The board welcomes Lawrence Sarbaugh as 
county extension agent, and appreciates his 
cooperation in pushing forward the soil- 
conservation program. His contributions are 
indispensable. 

The board takes pleasure in acknowledging 
the contribution which many others have 
made toward the soil-conservation program, 
Among those are the schools, including vo- 
cational and veteran instructors, churches, 
the Farm Bureau councils, granges, cham- 
bers of commerce, other Federal agencies, 
the airport, the bankers, and other business- 
men, all who contributed to the promotion 
of the soil-conservation program by men- 
tioning soil conservation in their advertising 
or by talking soil conservation. Special men- 
tion must be made of the press and radio. 
Both are very effective in promoting the 
program. 

The experience of the past 2 years has 
demonstrated beyond doubt (if there were 
any) the vital part which the trained per- 
sonnel and the efficient organization of the 
Soil Conservation Service are making to- 
ward the soil-conservation movement. The 
district takes this occasion to express grati- 
tude for that cooperation. 

As we start the new year, 1950, the dis- 
trict board earnestly solicits the continued 
cooperation of every individual and of every 
group and agency who are in position to 
help promote this program. It is a task that 
challenges the united effort of all of us. The 
values at stake involve the welfare not only 
of our own families and our descendants but 
of our Nation as well. 


Achievements, 1949 
Contour strip cropping (acres) -..... 662 


Trash mulch seeding (acres) ........ 62 
Wildlife area planted (acres) ........ ut 
Thinning of woodland (acres) ....... 8 
Tree planting (acres)...c-.-------. 40.5 
Farm ponds (GACR) anccasqucceccce - 1 
Diversion terraces (mile) ........-. > 0.2 


Prevention of grazing damage (acres) 229 
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Multifiora rose planted_-...... wne--- 4,500 
Neighborhood groups located_....._. 12 
Number of families...... Seecese 155 
Applications received_-..........._. 53 
Acres_.-------~-------.~---.-__. 6, 619 

Complete conservation plans de- 
VOIOP0d ... wcccnccancamacsdbbbiccen 26 
Act06.........0--222-525---..... 8, 516 
Active conservation plans at present_ 143 
DOP GB oon cet onssedsbesessocen 21, 334 


The board of supervisors of the Harrison 
Soil Conservation District are Raymond Gal- 
braith, chairman, Tippecanoe, Ohio; Emer- 
son Mizer, vice chairman, Cadiz, Ohio; J, R 
Blackwell, secretary-treasurer, Cadiz, Ohio: 
John Bardall, Freeport, Ohio, M. W. Mc- 
Klveen, Scio, Ohio, members. 





Paradox: Unemployment During Good 
Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many and complex problems that 
confront a Nation none is more distaste- 
ful than the subject of unemployment 
The word in itself is a veritable store- 
house of meaning. The tie-in of words 
like poverty, hunger, despondency, and 
economic break-down, to cite a few, is 
immediately recognizable. Is it any 
wonder that the mention of unemploy- 
ment causes a feeling of dejection and 
prompts a reaction of fear? Since it is 
a recurring problem, a tough nut to 
crack, that cannot be ignored or set aside 
in favor of a less challenging one, it is, 
by all means, the fortitudinous thing to 
do to look the matter squarely in the eye 
whenever it rears its ugly head. 

However, there are many searching 
questions to be tossed at the contention 
that unemployment ranks are increas- 
ing the while the Nation is supposedly 
enjoying good times. Closer examina- 
tion of the facts are surely desirable in 
so paradoxical a situation. Who is right 
and who is wrong? Are we already em- 
barked upon discomforting days of de- 
pression or are we actually wallowing in 
prosperity? 

Concern over this somewhat confus- 
ing state of affairs is indicated from tWo 
sources to which I should like to invite 
attention by including, under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks, a paragraph 
from Labor’s Monthly Survey of March 
1950, published by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and a special report which 
is the result of extensive research by 
United States News and World Report 
under date of March 31, 1950, entitled 
“Needed By ’55: 12,000,000 Jobs”: 
[From Labor’s Monthly Survey, American 

Federation of Labor, for March 1950] 

CHECK UNEMPLOYMENT Now 

Unemployment, creeping slowly upward, 
has reached proportions which call for action. 
Thus far in 1950, 2,000,000 more workers have 
been unemployed than in the corresponding 
months of 1947 and 1948. The number of 
areas reporting 12 percent or more ol ther 

















labor force out of work has risen from 39 
in December 1949 to 43 in January 1950. In 
more than half the other important indus- 
trial centers from 7 to 12 percent of the 
labor force are unemployed; only a small 
vart of this unemployment is seasonal. 
These reports are disturbing because there is 
at present no prospect that business activity 
will increase enough in 1950 to restore “full 
employment.” Meanwhile, new workers 

ming into the labor force increase the 


conus 


number out of work, 


— 


(From U. S. News and World Report of March 
31, 1950] 


Neevep By 1955: 12,(00,000 Joss—GrowINcG 
Lasor Force OFFSETS BUSINESS RISE 


Despite good times, nearly 5,000,000 are 
out of work and the number is growing. Un- 
employment is beginning to look permanent, 

Trouble is growth of the labor force. Jobs 
cannot open up fast enough to keep abreast, 
at present business levels. 

How to meet the future is the problem, 
Public works, earlier and bigger pensions, 
shorter work week, all are suggested remedies, 

Five years from now, unless business ac- 
tivity rises steadily from the present high 
level, there may be 12,000,000 unemployed 
in this country. If business should fail to 
hold as high as it is now, the number of 
unemployed will go above the 12,000,000 

The returning problem of unemployment 
may be here to stay. It is coming back be- 
cause of two main factors: (1) the steady 
flow of new workers into the ranks of job 
seekers, and (2) the year-by-year gain in 


investment in new and more efficient plant 
and equipment pays off. 

The resulting problem, essentially, is this: 

Out of jobs and seeking jobs today are 
about 4,700,000 individuals. That is about 
1,500,000 more than the number of unem- 
ployed a year ago. Num ber of unemployed 
will shrink seasonally in the period just 
ahead, but will be greater a year from now 
unless the general level of business activity 
rises, 

New workers will add 2,900,000 people to 
the labor force in the years 1950 through 
1954. That is the net increase to be expected 
after allowing for older workers who will 
drop out of the labor force. The rise in 
labor force in this year alone will approach 
700,000. 

Jobs to be affected by more efficient use 
f labor total about 4,400,000 from 1950 
through 1954. That assumes an annual in- 
crease of 2 to 2.6 percent in man-hour out- 
put—a gain that is in line with normal ex- 
perience. Rising hourly wage rates add to 









pressure On Management to find ways to re- 
Cuce the use of labor. 
Added up, as the chart on page 39 shows, 


the prospect is 4,700,000 unemployed now, 
plus 2,900,000 to be added to the labor 


lorce, plus 4,400,000 to be displaced by 
improved efficiency—a total of 12,000,000. 
This number will be unable to find jobs in 


1954 if business activity fails to rise above 
ne present level and if efficiency in use of 


‘abor increases at the normal rate. 
The 5-year solution to the problem of 
growing unemployment, if there is to be one, 


is this: 


Total employment will have to climb from 
He } “esent 57,000,000 civilian jobs to 67,000,- 
00 jobs, if unemployment is to be held be- 
10W 3,000,000. 

Business activity—total spending, called 
gross product—will have to expand from the 
present level of $260,000,000,000 a year to 
$300,000,000,000 in 1954 to provide the needed 
additional jobs. 
ee is the total amount that will have to 
© Spent for goods amd services to keep the 
Population fully employed. The $300,000,- 
000,000 figure assumes that prices will stay 
XCVI—App.——148 
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where they are today. In that figure are the 
total outlays of consumers, home builders, 
business investors in plant and equipment, 
and Government spending at all levels, Fed- 
eral, State, and local. 

This need for expansion is beginning to 
worry officials even now. Recent increases in 
unemployment are not due to a slackening of 
business activity but to a growth in the labor 
force. The number of people wanting jobs is 
increasing faster than the economy is ex- 
panding to provide those jobs. At the same 
time, output per hour is starting to rise 
again. 

The experience of the last year shows what 
is happening. Total output today is almost 
as large as it was a year ago. Total civilian 
ex.ployment also is almost as large. The 
labor force, however, is larger by almost 1,- 
500,000. Result is that unemployment in- 
creased by the amount that the labor force 
increased. At 4,700,000, unemployment is at 
a postwar high. 

If this trend continues, unemployment 
will exceed 5,000,000 within a year. And un- 
employment at above 5,000,000 is recognized 
as a political problem. 

Actually, there are only two developments 
that can prevent a rise in unemployment. 
Either private industry must expand, pro- 
viding more jobs in factories, in construction, 
in trade and services, or the Government 
must move in. 

Business expansion at the rate necessary to 
provide full employment appears to be a diffi- 
cult task. High employment in all past peri- 
ods has been sparked by a high level of in- 
vestment in plant and equipment and in 
construction. At present, investment in new 
plant is falling off, although crders for new 
equipment recently have increased. The 
construction industry has been in a boom 
for 2 years and is headed for a third year of 
boom in 1950. It seems unlikely that this 
industry will expand much more. 

Most other industries appear to be able to 
procuce as much as people want. The auto- 
mobile industry expects to meet most of the 
demand for new cars by the end of this year. 
There appears to be no urgent demand to 
expand output of such things as refriger- 
ators, household apr'iances, or other hard 
goods. The soft-goods industries already 
have been producing surpluses. The steel 
industry apparently is able to satisfy all cus- 
tomers and the coal industry is plagued with 
too much capacity. 

Moderate expansion can be _ expected 
through population growth and family 
growth. The population is likely to increase 
by 7,000,000 by 1954 and the number of fami- 
lies probably will grow by about 4,000,000. 
That will add to the demand for the products 
of industry, but even with the probable 
growth ahead, the increase in job seekers may 
readily outpace the expansion. Any reces- 
sion in business activity would result in rapid 
expansion in the number of unemployed. 

To provide employment for ten to twelve 
million more workers by 1955—to reach a 
$300,000,000,000 output by that time—means 
that private business investment must con- 
tinue at a higher rate than in 1949. That 
expansion also must be steady. In past pe- 
riods, business expansion never has been 
steadily upward, its rise has been marked by 
periodic spurts and setbacks. 

However, if private business expansion fails 
to check the rise in unemployment, political 
pressure will grow for a Government pro- 
gram to accomplish the same result. In 
fact, agitation for Government action can 
be expected if unemployment exceeds 
5,000,000 by this time next year. 

The outline of a Government program 
already is beginning to take shape in official 
planning. 

Public-works expansion is under study 
now. The Federal Government is aiding 
States and cities with public-works planning. 
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On the shelf are Federal projects for river- 
valley developments, public-power expan- 
sion, and land reclamation. President Tru- 
man’s proposal for a New England power 
program is an example. New England is 
one of the areas hardest hit by current 
unemployment. 

The experience of the New Deal suggests, 
however, that public works cannot provide 
the complete answer to the employment 
problem. It is unlikely that Mr. Truman's 
Fair Deal will be content with public works 
alone. 

Higher old-age pensions are being offered 
as one way to draw older workers out of 
the labor force to make way for newcomers. 
Experience suggests, however, that, as jobs 
become harder to find, persons with jobs 
are reluctant to give them up. Union con- 
tracts, moreover, usually stress seniority 
that gives older workers a first claim on the 
jobs that are available. 

A shorter workweek is another suggestion 
that is stirring in Government and union 
circles as a solution for unemployment. 
Agitation for a 30-hour week was intense 
in the early days of the New Deal, and a 
40-hour week finally was established through 
the wage-and-hour law. A shorter work- 
week could be established by an amend- 
ment to the present law. That law already 
has been amended to push the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour. 

Reduction of the standard workweek 
from 40 to 35 hours would mean a cut-back 
of one-eighth in total hours of labor for 
one worker. Applied to a working force of 
40,000,000, a 35-hour week would mean an 
additional 5,000,000 jobs to produce the same 
volume of output. The appeal of such a 
device could become important in a period 
of rising unemployment. 

At present, proposals for treating unem- 
ployment are still in the discussion stage. 
The official hope is that the rising trend will 
be reversed in the months ahead and the 
problem may solve itself. But, if unem- 
ployment is higher a year from now, pro- 
posals for a shorter workweek promise to 
become a political issue. 





Mr. Voorhees Resigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
March 26, 1950, which pays a deserving 
tribute to a distinguished Brooklynite 
who will shortly leave Government 
service: 

Mr. VOORHEES RESIGNS 

A large part of the American people will 
share the particular reluctance with which 
President Truman accepted the resignation 
of Tracy S. Voorhees as Under Secretary of 
the Army. The loss of so diligent a public 
servant at this time will be deeply felt. It 
is additionally grievous, since it comes upon 
the heels of the resignation of the Army 
Secretary, Gordon Gray. Thus, at one time, 
our defense establishment loses two of its 
top-ranking civilians and two of its most 
competent and conscientious officials. 

The public, nevertheless, will be sympa- 
thetic toward the reasons that have prompted 
the resignation of Mr. Voorhees. His serv- 
ice has been long and strenuous. It has 
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entailed grave responsibilities. His letter to 
the President mentioned the “intensity and 
continuity” of these, noting that they 
seemed “inherent and inescapable.” There 
is modesty as well as truth in that last 
statement. Those responsibilities were in- 
escapable as far as Mr. Voorhees was con- 
cerned because of his own appraisal of the 
gravity of the tasks with which this country 
was faced and his determination to meet 
that gravity with the most earnest and 
ceaseless endeavor. If now he pleads guilty 
to some degree of fatigue he has every right 
to do so. If he can get some degree of 
rest he has most rithly earned it. 

This case again brings up the difficulty of 
finding enough men of high enough caliber 
to meet the complex demands of our con- 
stantly increasing affairs. Those men whose 
civilian training and experience have given 
them the capacity for first-class public serv- 
ice can undertake that service only at very 
great sacrifices. Those sacrifices are not 
merely monetary. They are the sacrifices 
entailed in accepting work that demands 
almost inexhaustible energy and virtually 
limitless patience. The man in high office 
must be able, not merely to do a competent 
job, but to endure a multiplicity of little 
frictions and frustrations that cannot help 
but have, in time, an eroding effect. 

The replacement of a man such as Mr. 
Voorhees, therefore, is not easy. It is not 
merely his technical shoes that have ta be 
filled. What must be found is another 
competent person equally willing to give his 
services, his strength, his personality, over 
ard above the call of duty. 


Death of a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial from the Evanston 
Review, Evanston, Ill., in connection 
with the death of our beloved colleague, 
the Honorable Ralph E. Church: 


DEATH OF A CONGRESSMAN 


The sudden death this week of Congress- 
man Ralph E. Church struck home closely 
to a vast number of Evanstonians and other 
residents of this area. Almost continuously 
since 1918 he had served the interests of the 
north shore in legislative halls, State and 


National. He had become almost an insti- 
tution—a tradition. 
From the standpoint of personal attention 


to the needs and perplexities of his constit- 
uents he was close to being the ideal rep- 
resentative. His campaigns for office were 
invarial -onducted on a personal basis. He 
consistently refused to reiy to any great 
extent on party organization support and 
insisted on meeting the voters of his district 
man to man. 

In the National Capital, amid the intri- 
cacies of Government machinery, he was in 
a very true sense the personal friend and 
representative of his constituents. No rea- 
sonable request for information, advice or 
active assistance was ever refused. He never 
became too important to listen to the plea 
of the humblest citizen, and hundreds in 
this city and this district will testify to his 
helpful personal assistance, at times when 
dealing with a complex bureaucracy has 
grown most difficult for the private citizen. 





Although his loyalty to his party’s welfare 
never wavered, Mr. Church could not be 
classed correctly as an organization man. 
He was an independent within the ranks and 
as often as not won elections despite organi- 
zation opposition. Even in the hottest de- 
bates, his personal honesty and rectitude 
were never questioned. 

Naturally, many differed with Mr. Church’s 
views, but the fact that he was returned 
again and again to Congress even in years 
when his party met severe national defeat, 
is eloquent testimony that he faithfully rep- 
resented the political and social philosophy 
of this large district. 

His zeal in the public interest was the 
cause of his fatal heart attack. 





Uncle Sam’s Untapped Tax Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Reader’s Digest of April 1950: 

UNCLE SAM’S UNTAPPED Tax MILLIONS 
(Condensed from the American magazine) 


(By NoaH M. Mason, Member of the House 
of Representatives, Ways and Means Com- 
mittee) 


Administration leaders today are franti- 
cally searching for new ways to raise reve- 
nue. I maintain we can raise at least 
$1,000,000,000 in new revenue merely by plug- 
ging the loopholes in our present tax laws 
that permit United States businesses to hide 
behind tax-exempt fronts. And wWe can 
raise this revenue without adding a single 
cent to the bill of the regular taxpayers. 

Our tax laws, as now written, exempt char- 
itable, educational, and religious organiza- 
tions, cooperatives, labor unions, and many 
others. When these exemptions were grant- 
ed, many years ago, our lawmakers did not 
dream that they would be used to shield 
vast corporate, profit-making enterprises. 
But that is precisely what has happened, 
By various means—all perfectly legal— 
thousands of organizations are escaping the 
normal 38-percent tax on their business 
profits, forcing numberless conscientious tax- 
paying businessmen to the Wall and shrink- 
ing the pool of taxable United States wealth. 

Here are the five devices widely used to 
escape taxes: 

THE CHARITY TRUST DEVICE 


There are many conscientious trusts and 
foundations dedicated to public service. 
But thousands have sprung up in recent 
years that are little more than pawns in 
the game of outsmarting the tax collector. 
The Russell Sage Foundation, a conscien- 
tious organization, has made a study of some 
of the newcomers. Its report states: “A 
disturbing number of such ‘foundations’ ap- 
pear to have no headquarters other than the 
office of a law firm, to be modest to the point 
of complete silence about any program for 
social or public welfare, and indeed to be 
making no present contributions of any sort 
from their accumulated and accumulating 
wealth.” 

The fabulous 95,000-acre Montana wheat 
ranch of Tom Campbell, America’s largest 
wheat farmer, has been sold to a “charitable” 
trust in Omaha for $2,000,000. Its earnings, 
which have been subject to a 38-percent tax, 
now go tax-free. Mr. Campbell continues to 
manage his ranch at a handsome income, 
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had a wide variety of ramifications that have 


An enterprising young Omaha lawyer 


‘named Gordon Diesing bought the ranch of 


behalf of the United States Wheat Corp, 
which Diesing set up last April “exclusively 
for charitable purposes.” This corporation's 
profits, after paying Diesing’s salary, ex. 
penses, etc., go to another charitable cor. 
poration, the Sacred Heart Foundation Fung. 
which is capitalized at $10. 

Mr. Diesing is listed as its president, sec. 
retary, treasurer, chairman of the trustees. 
general counsel, and resident agent. In ef. 
fect, his second corporation, capitalized a: 
$10, bought control of a $2,000,000 ranch, 
Evidently not much money changed hands 

Mr. Diesing also has bought for $4,800,009 
the 35,000 acres of cotton land in the San 
Joaquin Valley run by California’s cotton 
king, Russell Giffen. For this he set up 
another “charitable, nonprofit corporation,” 
which he heads. Giffen remains as manager, 

A significant aspect of these deals is that 
the two ranches in the past year have drawn 
almost $5,000,000 in United States Govern. 
ment farm loans. Thus, in effect, the Uniteg 
States Government guarantees that they 
make a profit, while not being able to tax 
those profits. 

Then there are the six tax-exempt “chari- 
table” trusts set up by President Royal Little 
and his aides in the $60,000,000 Textron Corp 
To these trusts was given title to much of 
the Textron empire. A Senate subcommit- 
tee which investigated this set-up reported 
“Many millions of dollars have been received 
by the trusts and but an infinitesimal por- 
tion thereof has been paid to the benefi- 
ciaries. * * * It is clear that [Textron 
has made wide use of so-called charitable 
trusts as a means of providing risk capital 
to itself. * * * These trusts have never 
paid a cent of income tax.” 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEVICE 


Our founding fathers decided, properly, 
that education should not be burdened with 
taxes. But they had no notion that univer- 
sities would go into business in direct com- 
petition with taxpaying companies, as several 
dozen have done. 

The University of Michigan now owns 
Willow Run airport. Wittenberg College in 
Springfield, Ohio, has purchased a $200,000 
supermarket. Girard College, Philadelphia, 
through a trustee foundation, operates coal 
mines. Oberlin College owns 5-and-10-cent 
stores. Washington University in St. Louis 
has money invested in 51 business buildings, 
a railroad freight station and a switching 
yard. The University of Louisville is in the 
horse-racing business. A tax-free foundation 
which will have the university as a benefi- 
ciary has bought the famous Churchill Downs 
track, the profits of which no longer will be 
taxable. 

Yale University (through a_ subsidiary 
called Connecticut Boola, Inc.) recentl) 
bought a new $4,5000,000 department-store 
building which R. H. Macy & Co. had built 
for itself in Sai: Francisco. Then Yale leased 
the building back to Macy’s for 31 years, at 
an average annual rental of $240,000. This 
sale-and-lease-back procedure is today fairly 
common. Both sides win: the business firm 
involved gets cash for expansion; the educa- 
tional institution gets a tax-free real-estat- 
investment. The United States Treasury, 0! 
course, loses. 

The C. F. Mueller Co., macaroni manu- 
facturer, sold out to a nonprofit foundation 
acting in behalf of New York University. 
New York University and its affiliates 
foundations own and operate, in addition to 
the macaroni factory, a $3,000,000 piston- 
ring factory in Missouri, a $3,300,000 poticry 
factory and a vast $35,000,000 leather-goods 
company. A spokesman for the university 


has admitted that these four companies 
would have to pay $1,500,000 in United States 
taxes each year if they were not under the 
university's protective wing. 











THE RELIGIOUS DEVICE 


Churches are taking millions of dollars’ 
worth of property off the tax rolls with their 
investments. Father Divine has bought a 
large hotel in Newark, N. J., giving it tax- 
free status. It is estimated that Milwaukee 
is losing $2,500,000 a year in real-estate taxes 
because churches and fraternal organizations 
have become such large property owners, 
Methodist officials are disturbed over the un- 
taxed profits some of their churches are mak- 
ing on properties which have such non- 
religious tenants as taverns and pool halls. 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, of Chicago, denied 
permission to the Catholic order that sought 
to purchase real estate in Lake County near 
the city; one factor in his decision was that 
the county already was seriously burdened 
by tax-exempt properties, 





It is my belief that churches should be 


taxed on all profits from nonreligious enter- 
prises. The Mormon Church engages in a 
great variety of commercial businesses, yet 
has always insisted on paying its full share 
f taxes on profits, 


THE COOPERATIVE DEVICE 


Co-ops were given their privileged tax- 
exempt status in 1916, when they were mere- 
ly small groups of neighboring farmers try- 
ing to get a better return on their crops. The 
Federal tax then was only 1 percent. Today, 
however, the tax concession is 38 percent, 
and many co-Ops are monster corporations 
performing multi-million-dollar transactions 
in fierce competition with taxpaying busi- 
nessmen. 

A spectacular example is the California & 
Hawaii Sugar Refining Co., which operates 
the biggest sugar refinery in the world at 
Crockett, Calif. Dominated by businessmen 
who also operate plantations, department 
stores, etc., in Hawaii, C. & H. makes millions 
of dollars in profits but hasn’t paid a Federal 
income tax since 1927. In that year it be- 
came a farmers’ cooperative, simply by 
changing its corporate structure. It re- 
mained, however, a corporation, with many 
of the same stockholders. 

Independent oil jobbers in the Midwest 
have had a desperate time surviving in the 
face of a great upsurge of tax-free co-ops, 
which are buying up hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of oil wells, pipe lines, and 
refineries. One single co-op owns 805 wells. 

Co-ops run vast machine-assembly fac- 
tories, chemical plants, phosphate mines. 
They handle 75 percent of the Nation’s fluid 
milk, operate vast feed mills, and the biggest 
grain elevators in America. 

One of the so-called farmer co-ops is the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, which 
did a $300,000,000 business last year. It mar- 
kets the famous Sunkist orange and 85 per- 
cent of America’s lemons. One of its sub- 
sidiaries, the Fruit Growers Supply Co., in 
1944 bought the entire lumbering town of 
Westwood, Calif., for $11,000,000. The pur- 





chase included lumber mills, veneer mills, 
box factories, and valuable timber. 

There are today at least a dozen co-ops 
that would have to pay the Treasury an aver- 
age of a million dollars each per year if they 


were taxed on the same basis as their compet- 
itors. Yet they escape most taxes because 
they claim to be nonprofit. When co-ops 
split a melon at the end of a year they say 
they are handing out a “rebate” or a “refund” 
ora “final payment due.” 

The labor union device. 


tiny 


When tax exemp- 
1 was granted to labor unions, I’m sure 
the lawmakers did not anticipate that unions 
Would branch out into commercial enter- 
prises having no relation to union needs, 
In many cities unions receive rentals on 
‘tore and office buildings they own, and pay 
no tax on the income. In LaSalle, Ill., a local 
union is even in the saloon-renting business. 
Our biggest unions are planning to operate 

t co-op supermarkets in union towns 
‘hroughout America, in competition with 


c 
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taxpaying grocers. CIO’s United Automobile 
Workers already has a dozen co-op stores in 
the Detroit area, selling groceries, appliances, 
clothing, etc. Their announced aim is to 
capture 50 percent of all local retail trade. 

Some small progress is being made in get- 
ting tax-exempt organizations to pay their 
fair share of taxes. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has finally forced a showdown with the 
Mueller macaroni firm, contending that there 
is nothing “charitable, scientific, literary or 
educational” in noodle making, even though 
the profits go to New York University. The 
issue is now in the courts. Also, a few States 
are taking action. Indiana, for example, has 
a law taxing business income of all churches, 
colleges, foundations, co-ops, etc. The law 
has produced no noticeable hardship. And— 
partly because of public outcry—a few farm 
co-ops are now voluntarily paying some taxes, 

Isolated State laws and voluntary acts, 
however, are not enough. What is needed is 
an overhauling of our national tax laws to 
eliminate tax inequalities. Such a change 
would not in the least hinder schools, 
churches, unions and charitable institutions 
in their primary functions. It would, how- 
ever, cut the props out from under most of 
the legal tax dodging by commercial profit 
makers, 





The Wilder Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, by re- 
quest, I am inserting in the ReEcorD, as 
an extension of remarks, a letter from 
Senator Grorce D. AIKEN to Gov. Har- 
old J. Arthur, of Vermont, concerning a 
resolution on the Senate Calendar rela- 
tive to the Wilder Dam and a letter from 
Governor Arthur in reply thereto. 

The letters follow: 


JANUARY 23, 1950. 
Hon. Haroutp J. ARTHUR, 
Governor of Vermont, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Dear Haroup: As you know, the landown- 
ers in Newbury have made a settlement with 
the power company. There is on the Sen- 
ate Calendar, however, a resolution which 
would require the Federal Power Commission 
to reopen the Wilder Dam case. This reso- 
lution failed to pass the Senate last fall only 
because unanimous consent was required 
and one Member of the Senate objected. 

I have, however, had communications 
urging the Congress to pass this resolution 
in order that the State might take an ap- 
peal to the courts if the Federal Power 
Commission is required to reopen the mat- 
ter. 

There is no question in my mind but what 
the land which would be rendered unusable 
by reason of raising the dam to the 385- 
foot level instead of the 380-foot level is of 
much more value for agricultural purposes 
than for power production. An annual out- 
put of only 13 to 14,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity is involved as compared with 
a@ large acreage of class I meadowland. 

Before urging the adoption of this resolu- 
tion by the Congress, however, I should 
know whether the State of Vermont intends 
to appeal the FPC decision, if there is an 
opportunity to do so. As the final deter- 
mination rests with you, I would like to know 
your decision. If you desire to go ahead 


with the appeal, I will do all I can to get 
the resolution through the Congress. 


There 
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is still an opportunity to save the land for 
the State even though the landowners have 
made a settlement with the power company. 
With best regards, 
Sincerely, 
Gerorce D. AIKEN. 


Marcu 11, 1950. 
The Honorable GrorceE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Georce: I have your letter of Jan- 
uary 23 advising me of the present status of 
the Wilder Dam resolution and also advising 
me that you have had communications urg- 
ing passage of the resolution “in order that 
the State might take an appeal to the courts 
if the Federal Power Commission is required 
to reopen the matter.” You ask if the State 
of Vermont intends to appeal the Federal 
Power Commission decision, if there is an 
opportunity to do so. 

Your letter and your question seem to as- 
sume that the decision in the reopened case 
would be the same as when the case was 
reopened before at the request of the State 
and further hearing had and brief filed by 
the State. That decision was rendered Octo- 
ber 31, 1946, and there was no appeal to the 
courts by the State or anyone else. I append 
to this letter a brief synopsis of the whole 
Wilder Dam history in order that you may 
have it before you. I also append a copy 
of the opinion of Attorney General Clifton G., 
Parker. 

I have carefully reviewed the history of 
the Wilder Dam case and have read the 
decisions of the Vermont Public Service Com- 
mission, the Federal Power Commission, the 
claims of the parties and much of the im- 
portant evidence on both sides, as well as 
the decision of the Vermont Supreme Court 
in the matter, and the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions which under existing 
Federal statutes place the control of the 
use of water of the Connecticut River ex- 
clusively in the Federal Government. I have 
consulted with Attorney General Clifton 
Parker and with Senator Walter B. Renfrew, 
Judge Frank N. Brock, Representative Wil- 
liam J. Taisey, Vermont farm leaders, and 
other interested parties. 

I have constantly tried to promote the best 
interests of the Vermont farmer because the 
prosperity of the whole State is closely re- 
lated to that of our great agricultural com- 
munity. My illustrious predecessors as gov- 
ernors have opposed all unwarranted in- 
fringements upon our farm land whether the 
infringements were for power dam or other 
purposes. I heartily approve the actions 
taken by them. You have done all that you 
could to prevent such infringements. You 
are aware of my sympathies toward the cause 
espoused by the landowners involved. You 
may recall that I appeared before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee as master of the 
State Grange in regard to the Wilder re- 
development on which that committee, at 
your instigation, conducted extensive hear- 
ings. 

I find that there has been great exaggera- 
tion of the damage to tillable farm land to 
be anticipated from the proposed redevelop- 
ment. For instance, Joint Resolution No, 
26, adopted by the General Assembly in 1945, 
set forth in the preamble that the license 
of the Federal Power Commission for the re- 
development of Wilder “will result in flood- 
ing or otherwise rendering useless for agri- 
cultural purposes over 8,000 acres of fertile 
valley land in the 40-mile area extending 
north along the river from Wilder to Wells 
River, Vt.” 

The commission appointed by authority 
of this resolution and which was headed by 
our good friend, Stanley G. Judd (now com- 
missioner of agriculture), reported, how- 

ever, that the land in Vermont to be perma- 
nently flooded would not be over 540 acres. 
No classification of the land was stated. At 
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the trial before the public service commis- 
sion the undisputed evidence was that the 
dam at elevation 385 feet would flood in 
Vermont 538 acres of land—classified as river 
bank, 220 acres; nontillable meadow land, 129 
acres; and tillable land, 189 acres. If we add 
to this 189 acres that will be flooded all of 
the 224 acres of tillable land in the area be- 
tween elevations 385 feet and 390 feet and 
which will not be flooded but will be some- 
what damaged, though still usable to some 
extent for agriculture, we have only 413 
acres of tiliable land to be flooded or dam- 
aged by Wilder. There seems to be no evi- 
dence available to show anything more than 
minor damage on a very small acreage above 
elevation 390 fee®. Tkis figure is far from 
the 8,000 acres we were first told about. 

From a legal standpoint, I am forced to 
the conclusion that the State of Vermont is 
not in position to hope to overturn the deci- 
sion of the Federal Power Commission by 
which it granted its license for a redevelop- 
ment of Wilder to elevation 385 feet. The 
Federal Power Commission at the request 
of the State reopened the case in 1946 and 
permitted the State to present any evidence 
it desired and which was available in oppo- 
sition to the redevelopment. To present evi- 
dence covering the same ground again would 
be very unusual. 

It must be borne in mind that the situa- 
tion has now changed materially. Every 
Vermont land owner affected by the pro- 
posed raising of the water level has sold to 
the power company the flowage rights de- 
sired. In other words, their damages have 
been paid and the power company owns the 
rights in all land affected in Vermont by 
the proposed dam and if we should seek to 
prevent the company from using its own 
property, we must stand on very strong 
ground. My discussions with Senator Ren- 
frew and other interested individuals indi- 
cate that no new favorable evidence is avail- 
able. 

Moreover, the power company, in com- 
pliance with the order of the Federal Power 
Commission, has raised the money for the 
redevelopment and has been engaged for a 
long time in the construction of the proposed 
new dam and plant. This morning when I 
drove past the site, the construction appeared 
to be well advanced toward the final stages 
when a large additional amount of badly 
needed electric power can be supplied from 
there. I am informed that next October is 
the date scheduled for putting the completed 
plant into operation. We are fully aware 
of the great need for more and cheaper elec- 
tricity in Vermont, especially for agricultural 
purposes. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the State of 
Vermont should not proceed further in oppo- 
sition to the Wilder redevelopment. The 
legal phases are res judicata. The damage 
claims of our people have been settled and 
paid. 

To seek a reversal of the Wilder redevelop- 
ment order under existing conditions would 
be asking something contrary to all rules of 
equity and fair dealing. We would be asking 
that these landowners or former landowners 
be permitted to keep both their land and the 
money they have received for it or for 
damages to it. 

Moreover, the millions of dollars spent by 
the power company toward carrying out the 
order of the Federal Power Commission to 
supply the much-needed electric power would 
be lost and the new dam at Wilder would 
stand as a memorial that people cannot 
safely rely upon the unappealed-from actions 
of State and Federal authorities. Whether 
or not we believe the decisions were right, 
we cannot afford thus to weaken faith in 
Vermont and Vermont ideals of justice and 
fair dealing. 

I am confident that when appraised of all 
of the facts, the people will support these 
same conclusions. 


With kindest personal regards and assur- 
ing you of our confidence in your continued 
interests in behalf of the State of Vermont, 
I am, 

Cordially and respectfully yours, 
HAROLD J. ARTHUR, 
Governor. 





The People’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
excerpts from three addresses prepared 
by me for delivery in Vermont; one at 
Barre, Vt., to the Vermont Dairymen’s 
Association on the occasion of their an- 
nual banquet on February 10, 1950; one 
at Montpelier, to the Women’s Republi- 
can Club on the occasion of their Lin- 
coln Day dinner on February 13, 1950; 
and one at St. Albans, to the St. Albans 
Chamber of Commerce on the occasion 
of their annual dinner on February 14, 
1950: 

ADDRESS TO THE VERMONT DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, BARRE, VT. 


I speak nonpartisanly tonight, my friends, 
to tell Vermonters— 

1. That the administration is very much 
alarmed at the fall of farm-price averages 
below rarity. 

2. That the Brannan plan is considered by 
a present majority of the Members of Con- 
gress as both dangerous and altogether so- 
cialistic. 

3. That the public debt presently is $257,- 
000,000 ,000—billions, I said, and will be $264,- 
000,000,000 by June next year. 

4. That we will have a $5,000,000,000 deficit 
looking toward next year. 

5. That the end is not in sight but those 
who realize what is going on appreciate 
the fact that the spending program must 
stop now. 

6. That millions of people share the illusion 
that Government can, by passing laws, ac- 
complish results which are beyond the powers 
of any government to accomplish. 

7. That President Truman believes this 
illusion as evidenced by the fact his message 
to Congress proposed high expenditures, 
high taxes, and continuing to spend more 
than the Treasury takes in. Each and all 
of these are a threat to freedom. Spend- 
ing means high taxes; high taxes deprive 
the citizens of freedom to undertake to 
decide how to use their earnings; that lowers 
everybody’s scale of living; deficit spending 
reduces the value of the dollar. 

8. That the Brannan plan, the proposals 
for Federal housing, the continuation of 
rent control, the Federal power projects, all 
also are threats to freedom. When the 
Government becomes able to tell us, the 
people, who can buy electric power, how 
much, and from whom, it will be able to 
control the location of the industry, say 
where you and I may work and live, and 
what we may produce; that is intolerable to 
Vermonters. 

9. That Federal aid, as such, always in- 
vades the rights and reduces the responsi- 
bilities of the States as it limits the oppor- 
tunity of the people. 

10. That we common folks have an in- 
alienable right to manage our own lives; 
to spend our own money we earn as we 
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see fit, subject only to paying our debts 
and our just share of the cost of a wise 
and frugal government, with noninterfer. 
ence with the rights of our neighbors, o; 
by the Federal Government. 

11. That we res’ize the door opener to 
socialism is Federal aid for services which 
citizens could and can as well or better 
perform for themselves, for which, in the 
long run, they themselves must pay. 

12. We agree with the statement once made 
by one of Vermont’s most distinguished sons, 
one Calvin Coolidge, while President, to the 
effect that no complicated scheme of relief, 
no plan for Government fixing of prices, no 
resort to the Public Treasury, will be of any 
permanent value in establishing agriculture, 

13. That social security, as such, compre- 
hensive in nature, rests with the individual, 
in the ultimate and as the source, who, in 
the long run, will have to pay all the bills 
and who, therefore should know just where 
every cent he pays in taxes goes, or has some 
idea in order to secure to and for him the 
social security he seeks and of right should 
have. 

14. That the proposals advanced by the ad- 
ministration for the great extension of the 
Social Security System embracing compui- 
sory health insurance; permanent and tem- 
porary disability benefits; a broadening of 
Federal participation in public assistance; 
etc. etc., ultimately will have to be paid for 
by the people. They should not be fooled 
by the promises and a confident attitude 
not warranted by unstable conditions of the 
world in which we live, which gives no se- 
curity guaranty either of safety or of sus- 
tenance today. 


ADDRESS TO THE WOMEN’S REPUBLICAN CLUB 
OF VERMONT AT MONTPELIER, VT. 


Abraham Lincoln might not like it, but 1 
have a sneaky notion he would not object 
to my saying that up to now I have almost 
consistently voted for such contribution 
financially to our friends across the seas 4s 
they have been able to satisfy the powers 
that be that they should have. Frankly, I 
am through with such generous attempts to 
give away our liberty and to bankrupt Amer- 
ica and incidentally and indirectly to im- 
pose heavier and heavier burdens on the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

If that be treason, make the most of it. 

I am at last satisfied it has not only been 
a costly but a tragic and fantastic venture, 
as well as a mistake for our leadership to 
undertake to impose o.: or to sustain Ameri- 
can democracy in sections of the world where 
I feel and am satisfied conditions not only do 
not justify such an attempt, but demand an 
entirely different form of government. 

Until and unless some of these people show 
evidence of a purpose and of an intent to save 
themselves by going to work and to stop 
living off us taxpayers, I shall be very cau- 
tious concerning my vote of interference 
with their internal policies backed by the 
hard-earned American dollars of hard-work- 
ing citizens. 

It has been well said, and I have come to 
agree that it is stupid, as a matter of policy, 
as well as morally wrong for us to fight abroad 
by way of dollars for the support and estab- 
lishment of a democracy in any section of 
the world where the economy of that par- 
ticular section will not itself promote anc 
support the democracy we know. 

For us, democracy is a natural, as well as 
the greatest of all political ideals. To them 
it means a source of supply of dollars. 

We should not let our misguided enthu- 
siasm for democracy destroy it here by bank- 
rupting it. 

Charity begins at home. 

Those who undertook to save against old 
age by buying bonds and insurance for bene- 
ficiaries as of and prior to 1933 are confronted 
by the fact that the dollar, which cost them 
100 cents they said ‘s worth but 43 cents to- 














day. Those in power are responsible against 
our protest for the situation which obtains 
and can neither evade nor avoid. 

34 they devalued the dollar by act of 
ss. They cheapened the dollar by re- 
its value in gold by 41 percent. 

» increased the Nation’s money supply 
printing-press money—and gave us 
nat Gov. Al Smith called the boloney dollar. 
They quadrupled the number of bureau- 
crats and increased the cost of government 
for nonmilitary purposes from $4,000,000,000 
in 1932 to $19,000,000,000 in 1946 and the end 
s not yet. 

They planned high prices, forced up wages, 
and caused the never-ending race tween 
wages and prices. 

They taxed industry to the point that new 
plants cannot be built nor old ones en- 
larged. So goods are in short supply. 

They deliberately adopted policies which 
discourage work, curtail production, and 
destroy savings. 

Business taxes are so high that one-third 
of our food bill consists of taxes. When we 
pay 15 cents for a can of beans we pay 10 
cents for the beans and 5 cents for taxes— 
taxes paid by the farmer, canner, whole- 
saler, and retailer, but passed on to us be- 
cause this tax cost must be added to the 
price we pay. 

Food which cost you $1 in 1933 now costs 
$2.63. This is the price we now pay for 16 
years of incompetent, irresponsible New 
Deal government, which its supporters are 
attempting to revive as a Fair Deal for a 
welfare state. 

Unless the people of Vermont and of the 
United States wake up they may say fare- 
well to the State, as such. 

Your insurance and savings protection has 
decreased from the 100-cent dollar of 1933 to 
the 38-cent dollar of today. Think that 
over, and weep and vote as you should. 

While I have talked in dollars, as you 
count those 38-cent dollars for which you 
paid 100 cents in sweat and blood and tears, 
which bear the slogan “In God We Trust,” 
ask yourselves the question—How long will 
God help those who will not help themselves? 












ADDRESS TO THE ST. ALBANS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, ST. ALBANS, VT. 


In the first place, because of some things 
said in your county lately, I would like to 
pay my respects to our Governor. I have 
known Harold Arthur before and ever since 
he was a page in the Vermont Legislature. 
Just don’t let anybody tell you or try to 
fool you into thinking that anybody is going 
to boss this man Arthur, or that he is going 
to be Governor by indirect control. 

As a boy and as a man, he has demon- 
strated that he has the independent quali- 
fications of which real governors are made. 
I speak as one who has known governors for 
50 years, good and bad. If you ask me, he 
has the stuff. 

Now let's get to something national. 

First, the orgy of national spending must 
stop. How many times have I said it? What 
ever has been done about it? Nothing. We 
are almost out of soap. I am voting as I 
talk to save the money of the taxpayers for 
them, 

We are getting bankrupt. The time has 
come when we must limit our contributions 
to others measured by what is going to hap- 
Pen to us. Charity begins at home. It will 
have to do so pretty soon, God save us, or 
we will all be on the Franklin County poor 
farm, if there is any such place now. i know 
there used to be such a place. I always 
thought that if worst came to worst, I could 


ne take up my residence in Franklin 
ount 





y and get a living off you folks at that 
refuge. Incidentally, I remember hearing 
about it as it once was. 

Now, seriously, and while this issue of the 
Spending of the taxpayers’ money is not to 
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be dodged, yet the most dangerous enemy 
which confronts us in Vermont and Nation- 
wide is the American counterpart of the 
British Fabian Socialist. If you don’t know 
what I mean, you had better find out before 
it is too late. These Fabians (they love to 
be called that) deny they are Socialists. 
They operate behind a mask which they call 
national planning or some other name 
equally as repulsive to you and me, as they 
ask for power controls, and hundreds of 
other things which, on their face, are at- 
tractive but from the top down lead us into 
a mire and the quicksands of socialism, from 
which we can never wade. 

These folks have led the countries over- 
seas, to whom we are contributing our hard- 
earned dollars, down the dark road which 
has led England, at least, and others, to their 
doom. God save us from them. We must 
save ourselves. 

Had it not been for the rugged individual- 
ism of the Vermonters who represented their 
several towns in the State of Vermont in the 
legislature for the State of Vermont of late 
years, they would have made more progress 
toward socializing the State of Vermont than 
they already have made, which is foo much. 
You know—these folks have a soft and soapy 
way of undertaking to “show” those who 
think this is a good country in which to 
live so long as they can live off it, that if 
the plan which they offer is adopted or could 
be adopted, the State of Vermont would en- 
gage in flood control, in navigation control, 
and in the manufacture and distribution of 
electrical power and energy; we would have 
a power control board; we would have about 
every weapon necessary for their undertak- 
ing to destroy individual enterprise and to 
turn everything over to the socialized State. 
We would tell the farmers what to plant and 
how much. 

These folks should be stopped in their 
tracks now. 

You and I and all the American people 
face the hard fact that though we won the 
war, we have not won the peace. We should 
not permit these socialistic Americans to dic- 
tate our policy. 

Basic American principles are threatened 
by the program which they offer for a planned 
economy. It includes price and wage con- 
trol and rationing, socialized medicine and 
regional authorities, etc., ad infinitum, ad 
nauseum, all of which proposals are wholly 
out of accord with the true wishes of workers 
and farmers and businessmen of Vermont and 
the Nation. 





Capital Must Reflect Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an editorial from the Martins 
Ferry (Ohio) Times Leader, one of the 
leading newspapers in my congressional 
district. 

This editorial appeared on Monday, 
March 27, and I think it is one of the 
shortest and most effective arguments 
for home rule that I have yet read. 

The editorial follows: 

CAPITAL Must REFLECT IDEALS 


Of all the burdens saddled upon Congress, 
acting as a city council for Washington 
seems the silliest. Long hours are devoted 
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to details of municipal government that are 
admittedly tiresome to most of the law- 
makers involved. 

Actually no one likes the arrangement. 
Washington’s residents want to govern them- 
selves just as do citizens everywhere else. 

Both major parties went on record in their 
1948 platforms as favoring home rule for the 
Capital. 

Despite all this, action on home rule leg- 
islation is stymied in Congress. 

Why has the home-rule proposal been 
blocked when so many appear to favor it? 

The answer is simple. Between a fourth 
and a third of the Capital's population is 
Negro. Some people say that to enfranchise 
Washington voters will mean giving this mi- 
nority more than its proportionate strength 
at the polls. 

There can be no defense of such a view- 
point in this country. 

Certainly Washington is the last place 
democratic America should wish to see bar- 
riers raised against use of the voting 
privilege. 

The fact is Washington is a Capital first 
and a border city second. As the Nation’s 
Capital it must reflect in daily practice the 
country’s loftiest ideals. 

How can a city symbolize democracy if it 
doesn’t live it? 





Cooperation in the Development of Public 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp a notable 
address delivered by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. Oscar L. Chapman, at the 
annual convention of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, in 
Chicago, Ill., March 7, 1950. Secretary 
Chapman spoke on the subject Coopera- 
tion in the Development of Public Power. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COOPERATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC 
POWER 

I want to express my great appreciation 
for the invitation extended to me to partici- 
pate in this annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

A review of your magnificent efforts in the 
name of the people, and of your achieve- 
ments, would convince any observer that this 
meeting is an example of democracy at work. 
You have come from all sections of the coun- 
try, and you represent the labors of men and 
women who have moved with determination 
and intelligence to create a better way of 
living for themselves and their fellow-citi- 
zens. 

It is particularly gratifying to be here to- 
day, because the work of the Department of 
the Interior has both a direct and an in- 
direct bearing on problems which confront 
many of your member organizations. The 
Department is now operating and marketing 
the largest aggregate of hydroelectric capaci- 
ty in the world, under policies which make 
it inevitable that there must be many points 
of contact between us. 
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You may rest assured of the wholehearted 

operation of the Department of the In- 

‘rior, through its various power agencies, 

in efforts to work out our mutual problems. 
We are partners in a common cause. 

I am deeply interested in the progress of 

rural electrification cooperatives. The bring- 

: ricity into the farm homes of 

been one of the outstanding ac- 

its of the first half of the twen- 

tury. In 1935, when the Rural 

cation Administration was estab- 

ly 11 percent of our farms had 

rent. By the middle of 1949, al- 

rcent of these farms had been elec- 

id the progfam is continuing to 


rtain that the rural people of Amer- 
ever forget that the 840,000 miles 
energized in the last 12 years have 

to being because of the vision and 
action of two great Presidents, 

Klin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 

President Roosevelt believed that the bene- 
fits to be derived through the proper de- 
velopment of our resources should not be 
turned over to individuals or corporations 
for their own financial enrichment, and that 
they should rightly go to the people them- 
selves as the owners of these resources. 

President Truman continues to maintain 
the leadership of this great movement to 
safeguard and develop our natural resources 
for the benefit of all the people, rather than 
for a privileged few. His courageous and 
determined stand has won Nation-wide ap- 
proval. And he realizes with a strong con- 
viction what the development of these re- 
sources means to the people of this country, 
and to the increasing strength of our na- 
tional economy. 

The cause of rural electrification is being 
well served, and its support by the present 
administration will continue. 

As the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury approaches, we are a growing and thriv- 
ing Nation. The evidences of our prosperity 
are all about us, and our country experiences 
a sense of internal well-being. 

We are moving forward today to make our 
economy even stronger and to plan an even 
greater security for the people of America. 

nly recently the President outlined the ob- 
jectives we should set for ourselves. He told 
us that our present national income of $225,- 
000,000,000 can be increased greatly, that we 
can soon achieve a national output of $300,- 
000,000,000, and that family income during 
the second half of this century can reach a 
level three times that we now know. 

The prodigious effort and the steady pro- 
duction needed to achieve such a goal is ob- 
vious to all of us. And along with the hu- 
man energy we shall devote to this effort, 

ull have to develop and utilize most 
wisely, and with great efficiency, the natu- 
ral resources which belong to us as a people 
and which promise to serve our needs well, 

Your organization knows, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is well aware, that the 
importance of power in our expanding econ- 
omy cannot be overestimated. It has be- 
come an essential to farm and city, and it is, 
in fact, the lifeblood of our Nation. 

The generation of electrical energy is now 
at an all-time peak, but its production by 
ies, public and private, cannot keep 
abreast of demands. Fortunately for our 
country, we have been blessed with vast nat- 
ural resources which can be developed to 
make available to us a tremendous amount 
of trical power, 

It is particularly important that we rec- 
ognize tl 1ational need for low-cost elec- 
tricity or here is a key to thriving farms 
It is precisely this low-cost 
power which the development of our water 
resources is making possible and will con- 
tinue to produce. The reclamation pro- 
grams in the West and the power develop- 
ments in the Tennessee Valley and the 
Southwest are demonstrating that power 


all agen 


and industries. 


can be made available to satisfy national 
demands, and that power Can be produced 
at lowered costs. 

It is here and elsewhere that the inter- 
ests of people served by rural electric coop- 
pratives tie in closely with the efforts now 
being made, and to be made in the future, 
to harness the water in our rivers. Recog- 
nizing this very close relationship, I want to 
talk briefly about some of the things we 
have accomplished by working together, and 
of some of the problems still to be solved. 

As you know, the Congress long ago laid 
down the policy that public bedies and co- 
operatives shall have preference in the dis- 
tribution of power from Feceral plants in 
order that its advantages may be as wide- 
spread as possible. This advantage for con- 
sumers, as the objective of national policy, 
has not always been simple of accomplish- 
ment. After power is generated, there re- 
mains the problem of delivering it to the 
public agency, the cooperative, and the con- 
sumer. 

In many cases, this has meant that the 
building of power projects, made possible 
after long and strenuous effort by the people, 
has been but the first step in the delivery 
of low-cost pcwer to homes, farms, and cities. 
The transmission of this power is all-im- 
portant, and it has been the subject of much 
conflicting debate, and of frequently bitter 
conflict. Even today, those who wou!d deny 
the right of the people to own and manage 
their resources continue to exert pressures 
aimed to prevent your Government from 
transmitting power to you over lines you 
build. 

The right of the people to transmit their 
power to the places where it is needed has 
been established in our national policy, but 
the unending and vigilant cooperation of all 
of us will continue to be needed to safeguard 
this right. 

In the meantime, the Department of the 
Interior is moving ahead at a record rate 
in setting up facilities for the trunk-line 
transmission of energy from power plants 
now operating or under construction. At 
the same time, it is making numerous co- 
operative arrangements with rural electric 
groups to insure to them power distribution 
at low rates as rapidly as possible. 

The power policy of the Department of the 
Interior, based on several acts of Congress, 
is aimed at the accomplishment of certain 
specific objectives, and I want to repeat them 
at this point. Federal dams shall include, 
where feasible, facilities for generating elec- 
trical energy. Preference in power sales shall 
be given to public agencies and cooperatives. 
Power disposal shall be for the particular 
benefit of domestic and rural consumers. 
Power shall be sold at the lowest possible 
rates consistent with sound business prin- 
ciples. Disposal shall be such as to encour- 
age widespread use, and to prevent monop- 
olization. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, and the South- 
western Power Administration are all vitally 
concerned with rural electrification, and are 
working closely with many of your com- 
ponent cooperatives in furthering this power 
pelicy. This same vital concern will char- 
acterize, I am sure, other power agencies 
which may be established in the future. 

Here are some examples of our cooperative 
relationship: The Kerr-Anaconda and the 
Havre-Shelby lines in Montana, the west side 
lines in California, and the Flatiron-Brighton 
line in Colorado have all been approved after 
considerable controversy. The Havre-Shelby 
line is particularly significant and illustra- 
tive of the objective I have been discussing, 

Although Fort Peck power has been avail- 
able since 1944 for marketing by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, only limited transmis- 
sion facilities have ebeen available for wheel- 
ing this power to some cooperatives. Other 
cooperatives were starved out or received the 
small amounts that were offered from other 
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sources. The Havre-Shelby line was fought 
bitterly every step of the way, but, with 
last year’s authorization the poles are going 
up, the wire is being strung, and we are wel] 
on our way to serving four cooperatives in 
the Havre-Shelby area. 

We have been successful also in remoy. 
ing the restriction on installation of gey- 
erating units at the Canyon Ferry power 
plant in Montana. As the matter now 
stands, the Bureau of Reclamation can jp. 
stall and operate its own generating units 
instead of providing space for the installa. 
tion of units by a private utility for its 
exclusive benefit from this public construc. 
tion. 

These two examples of our efforts to serye 
¢ :operatives in Montana are not unique, and 
have been mentioned to indicate the direc. 
tion of our efforts to work closely with your 
member groups. There are many other 
examples. 

The Southwestern Power Administration 
has recently entered into contracts with four 
generation and transmission cooperatives 
within the area it serves. These contracts 
provide that the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration will lease and operate high- 
voltage transmission lines constructed by the 
cooperatives, that it will purchase the entire 
output of steam generating plants they con- 
struct, and that it will supply the entire 
power requirements of the cooperatives at 
substantially reduced rates. 

Such contracts as these will be mutually 
beneficial to the Government and the co- 
operatives. The steam power from coopera- 
tive plants will firm up the Government's 
hydroelectric power. The entire facilities of 
the Government will be made available to 
the cooperatives, which will give them a 
more dependable lower-cost power supply 
Finally, the cost of generation in the co- 
operative plants will be reduced by higher 
load-factor operation as a result of the 
contracts. 

Results like these are but another indica- 
tion of the interrelationship of rural elec- 
tric cooperatives and the federally con- 
structed projects already at work in this 
country. This mutual interdependency will 
increase as we strive to satisfy more of our 
national power needs. 

The speed and the completeness we shall 
achieve in this effort to feed electric energy 
to the Nation will be determined by the 
clarity with which we envision our common 
goal and by the support we continue to 
secure from the people. If the programs of 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Rural Electrification Administration are to 
be maintained in all their strength and po- 
tentiality, the work of such public-spirited 
organizations as your Own will be very much 
needed. 

It is through such organizations that the 
Administration and the Congress find sup- 
port in combating those forces which would 
subordinate public power to their own péer- 
sonal profit. If we continue to work to- 
gether toward our mutually understood ob- 
jectives, we shall be able to achieve great 
progress for the welfare of the Nations 
people. 

What are the things we can accomplish in 
the future? 

During the 17 years in which I have been 
with the Department of the Interior, I have 
seen 98 percent of the present 3,000,000 
kilowatts of hydroelectric capacity installed 
on western rivers and streams. ur 6-year 
program for the Bureau of Reclamation 
alone has for its objective nearly doubling 
this capacity of public plants, and we have 
planned the installation of 2,300,000 addl- 
tional kilowatts. 

To this amount will be added 650,000 kilo- 
watts of installed capacity in plants under 
construction by the Corps of Engineé!s, 
Which will be marketed by our Bureau of 
Reclamation. Approximately 500,000 more 
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kilowatts will be brought into the Columbia 
valley by the Engineers, to be marketed by 
the department through the Bonneville 
power Administration. About 500,000 kilo- 
watts will be marketed by the Southwestern 
power AC {ministration. 

But even these figures are dwarfed by the 
yitimate possible production from the hydro- 
electric development of our water resources 


The Federal Power Commission has estimated 
this potential at 77,000,000 kilowatts. With 
our country living in peace, and with our 


economy expanding, we should certainly be 
able to install 25,000,000 kilowatts of ca- 
pacity within the next 15 years. 


The thought of such an achievement ought 
to stir the imagination of all of us who are 
concerned with the electrifying of rural 
Americ 1. With REA lines tied into such a 


system, worries about the extent of the next 
fuel bill for individual plants, or about keep- 
ing the current flowing if the fuel supply is 
not available, will be a matter of much less 
sienidcance. At the same time, the prob- 
lems of fluctuating rates will be solved, and 
your cooperatives can move forward with a 
sense of security now too often lacking. 

Our scientists speak occasionally of the 
— that the rays of the sun may 
some day be put to work. But right now 
the water which is deposited on our high 
) is is being captured and put to work 
as Sit f fi all s away to the sea, and it is the one 
great source of power we have which does 
not expend some of our valuable natural 
resources. 

By constructing great storage reservoirs, 
we are able to regulate the flow of a river 
and ensure a water supply for power, and for 
irrigation in dry seasons, through holding 
back water near its source and by preventing 
floods as rain comes too heavily. 

The benefits other than power produc- 
tion which come from our vast reclamation 
projects may, at first glance, lack immediate 
interest to rural electric cooperatives who are 
your members. But I urge you to study 
them closely for your objectives are closely 
related to their purposes. 

The building of dams was begun for the 
purpose of irrigating arid areas. The pub- 
lic-power program got its start in 1905 as a 
very incidental phase of reclamation when a 
1,000-kilowatt generator was constructed on 
an irrigation project in Arizona. Since that 
time, the Federal reclamation program has 
brought irrigation water to more than 5,000,- 
000 acres of arid western land. 

For each of the last 4 years, the gross crop 
production from this federally irrigated acre- 
age has totaled more than a half-billion dol- 
lars. Those of you from the Western States 
know what your land would be like today 
without irrigation. 

It is from these projects to water our dry 
land, by the building of dams and reservoirs, 
that our great hydroelectric production has 
The separate benefits of irrigation, 
control, or power production are 
e to the Nation in themselves. Taken 
ether, they constitute an integrated pro- 
of water-resources utilization, multi- 
e in nature, from which there will 
ue to flow profits to our economy large 
r potentialities for the people’s en- 
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present time, of course, the area 
these projects for which the De- 
bof the Interior is responsible lies 
ie Western States. I am glad to 
that a sizable share of the additional 





<owatt capacity the Government is already 
“eveloping will be in an area which we all 
— ecognized as needing special emphasis. 
11s 


the great Missouri River Basin where 
, tment of the Interior and the De- 
partment of the Army are pushing forward 
with the greatest program of river develop- 
“ent in the history of mankind. And in the 
ent of our great river basins, I am 
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aware of and cannot overlook the other values 
that must be safeguarded. 

The Congress determined in 1944 that 
something should be done about bringing 
the Missouri under control. Since the end 
of the war, we have been making great strides 
in this program, which will permit the devel- 
opment of an estimated 2,500,000 kilowatts 
of installed power capacity, the irrigation of 
some 5,000,000 acres of land now subject to 
the hazards of uncertain weather, and the 
achievement of other multiple benefits of 
modern resource development. 

Power production and transmission are 
being firmly and carefully related to the 
physical and financial structure of this pro- 
gram. The initial power plan’ will be placed 
in operation during this summer at Kortes 
Dam on the North Platte River in Wyoming. 
Additional capacity will be added rapidly 
with the completion of two dams on the Mis- 
souri in 1954. 

There has been an unprecedented demand 
for the initial block of power, and applica- 
tions for it have far exceeded available ca- 
pacity. We have many reasons to believe 
that the needs of cooperatives within a 150- 
mile radius of these big dams will be cared 
for. In order to-avoid needless duplication 
of transmission lines by generating coopera- 
tives, we are already proceeding with an ad- 
vance construction program of transmission 
lines in North Dakota, and we are studying 
the possibility of a similar program in South 
Dakota. We expect to be able to meet REA 
needs well in advance of the availability of 
power from the two dams I have mentioned 
by wheeling REA-generated power over fed- 
erally owned lines. 

This is another example of the kind of 
cooperative arrangement between our De- 
partment and cooperatives which can result 
in a substantial saving to both. Others 
could be described if time permitted. 

The operating agencies responsible for 
marketing power in the Department of the 
Interior have been negotiating wheeling con- 
tracts with private utilities as well as with 
public agencies. I want to assure you that 
there is no arrangement, present or contem- 
plated, which will affect the preference status 
of rural cooperatives. These wheeling ar- 
rangements represent a sincere effort on 
our part to make power available to co- 
operatives at the earliest possible date, and 
at the lowest rates consistent with repayment 
requirements as provided by applicable Fed- 
eral laws and sound-business practices. 
Contracts will be made only when the rights 
of preference customers are protected. 

Cooperation in the development and use of 
public power has been close between the De- 
partment of the Interior and the groups you 
represent. I hope that it will be increasingly 
a practice of the future. We shall make it 
our business to understand your needs, and 
to give them careful consideration in the ex- 
ecution of our programs, 

I urge your members, in turn, to make it 
their business to study the meaning and the 
impact of water-resource development, and 
to grasp clearly what it will mean to them in 
the future. 

We are all joined in a mighty national 
movement to develop our natural resources, 
and to put them to use for the benefit of all 
our people. As our farms and industries 
grow in production to expand our national 
economy, the need for low-cost power from 
our rivers will continue to increase. Con- 
siderable attention is already being directed 
toward the study of water and power poten- 
tialities in some of our eastern areas, particu- 
larly in the New England States. 

President Truman, recognizing the im- 
pressive importance of an adequate water 
supply, recently appointed a commission to 
make a thorough study of the problem. This 
Commission is already at work, and consid- 
erable progress toward a final report has been 
made, 
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Two New England governors have recently 
gone on record as favoring river develop- 
ment for the production of electric power 
from their rivers. 

The people in New England, awakening to 
the realization that rates for electric energy 
are higher in that area than in any other 
part of the country, are discovering that less 
is being done in their homes, on their farms, 
and in their factories by electrical methods 
than elsewhere in the Nation. The present 
Congress will soon consider an amendment 
to the flood-control bill, by Senator Green, 
of Rhode Island, which would establish a 
New England commission of Federal and 
State representatives to make investigations 
and survey resources available. 

We are presently organizing in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the Southeastern Power 
Administration to market power from Army 
projects in the 10 Southeastern States. This 
organization, like others in the Department, 
will give preference in the marketing, over 
a 6-year period, of 1,500,000 kilowatts to co- 
operatives and public bodies. Since the 
projects in the Southeast are widely dis- 
tributed, we hope and expect to be able to 
serve many of the REA groups either directly 
or through the generating and transmission 
cooperatives now being formed. 

There is abundant evidence that the people 
of our country are becoming fully awake to 
the importance of their natural resources, 
and to the potentialities for human better- 
ment which they promise. it is the intention 
of the Department of the Interior to con- 
tinue our cooperation with your organization 
and other groups to make sure that these 
potentialities are fully realized. 

We know, as you know, that the campaigns 
by selfish interests to defeat the people’s 
will can be expected to continue. Legislation 
to sell power only at the bus bar, or the point 
of origin, will be pressed by those who would 
profit by such an arrangement. The develop- 
ment of public power will be called socialis- 
tic, and a threat to free enterprise. 

But if we never falter in our devotion to 
the democratic principle that free men can 
direct their own affairs for their own great- 
est welfare, such campaigns will not succeed. 
Our Department, and your organization, will 
go on strengthening the democratic patterns 
which guide us to our common objectives. 








Girl on a Train 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Girl on 2 Train,” published in 
the New Hampshire Sunday News of 
March 26, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GIRL ON A TRAIN 

Mavis Benjamin of Nashua, the whilom 
apple blossom queen of Hillsborough County, 
is off to the National Capital this week, as 
the guest of the New Hampshire Sunday News 
and the New Hampshire Society of Washing- 
ton. She will appear in the Capital’s an- 
nual Cherry Blossom Festival, and may win 
the title of “National Cherry Blossom Queen.” 

Miss Benjamin—who placed near the top 
in last year’s Miss New Hampshire contest 
was chosen for the Washington trip by the 
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Sunday News on extremely short notice, after 
an urgent telephonic appeal from the New 
Hampshire Society. This newspaper consid- 
ers itself a most excellent, as well as totally 
disinterested judge of feminine pulchritude 
and charm. We will back Miss Benjamin 
against the field, and feel certain she would 
win the national title if only the choice were 
left to a board of flesh-and-blood experts in- 
stead—as it happens—to the decree of pure 
chance involved in the spinning of a wheel. 

Whether or not fortune brings her the 
title, Miss Benjamin will remain queen of 
the Hillsboro"gh apple orchards. A small 
anecdote will illustrate why we think her 
freshness and lack, of sophistication, as well 
as her good looks, entitle her to this claim. 
It had been our plan to send her on to Wash- 
ington by herself, to be met there by a chap- 
erone furnished by the New Hampshire So- 
ciety. Miss Benjamin demurred. She felt 
she should get her chaperone at this end, 
and make the trip with her. Questioning 
developed that Mavis, who is 22 and a pro- 
fessional model had never spent a night 
away from home—except with relatives— 
and had never gone even so far as New York 
on a train. 

We were glad to accede to her wishes, and 
glad to send her to Washington as the glam- 
orous but unspoiled symbol of all the nice 
New Hampshire girls who spend most of 
their nights at home, and seldom get the 
chance to go anywhere on trains. 








Letter From James K. Knudson to Hon. 
Warren G. Magnuson, of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
™N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
sent to me under date of March 24, 1950, 
by Mr. James K. Knudson, who has re- 
cently been nominated to be a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The letter is in the form of questions and 
Mr. Knudson’s answers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MarcuH 24, 1950. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Un'ted States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: It was my priv- 
ilege Wednesday March 22 to appear before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which you are a mem- 
ber, in connection with Senate consideration 
of my appointment by the President to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. During 
the hearing acting chairman Senator Brien 
McMahon, of Connecticut, suggested that it 
would be in keeping with your informal re- 
quest if I submitted to you answers to cer- 
tain questions which, I understand, you 
would have propounded had you been present 
at the hearing. The acting chairman 
handed to me two sets consisting of five pages 
of such questions, and I propose herein to 
answer them to the best of my present abil« 
ity. Iam sure you will realize that Iam not 
presently acquainted with all of the problems 
implied by the questions to the extent that I 
hope to be as a commissioner, and that, 
therefore, some of my answers must be some- 


what tentative. I shall answer the ques- 
tions in the order in which they appear: 

1. “What is your theory as to desirable rate 
making in the field of domestic transporta- 
tion?” 

I can truthfully say that I have no theories 
or predilections concerning this matter. I 
believe that the Commissioners and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission staff should 
be governed by the rate-making principles 
set forth by the Congress in the several parts 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and par- 
ticularly by the National Transportation 
Policy and section 15a of part I, and similar 
sections in other parts of the act. 

2. “Do you believe that the free play of 
economic forces alone should govern in the 
transportation field?” 

“ The answer to this question is obviously 
“No,” for a “Yes” answer, as I understand 
the question, would suggest the desirability 
of no regulation whatsoever. Again, I refer 
to, and propose to be governed by, the in- 
tention of Congress in the National Trans- 
portation Policy, as it relates to this question. 

3. “Do you believe that ‘lowest possible 
cost of transportation’ is always the cheapest 
form of transportation, and do you believe 
that such a standard must preserve a fair, 
compensatory return to the carriers?” 

I do not believe that the lowest possible 
cost transportation is always the cheapest, 
in the long run. Unless competition is pre- 
served in a balanced form there is always the 
possibility that the cheapest form of trans- 
portation will overcome other forms and be 
left as a monopoly in the field. Obviously, 
no carrier can operate long in the public in- 
terest without a fair compensatory return. 

4. “Do you believe that one form of trans- 
portation, in competition with other and 
weaker forms, should be tolerated to make 
rates which either are noncompensatory, or 
made at no higher than ‘out-of-pocket’ 
cost levels?” 

Noncompensatory rates are not lawful un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act. But the 
zone of reasonableness in rate making is 
flexible, and depends to a large extent on the 
judgment of regulatory agencies. Such 
agencies should be governed in the exercise 
of that judgment by the intention of the 
framers of the act to prevent “destructive 
competitive practices.” 

5. “Do you agree that by such rate-making 
practices the stronger of the competing forms 
must inevitably drive the weaker forms out 
of business?” 

Pursuant to the national transportation 
policy, it is incumbent upon the Commission 
to so administer the act as to develop, co- 
ordinate, and preserve the national trans- 
portation system by water, highway, and 
rail, as well as by other means, adequate to 
meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and of 
the national defense. So long as the Com- 
mission keeps this congressional mandate in 
mind there should be no danger of one form 
of transportation driving another form out 
of business. 

6. “Are you acquainted with the highly 
essential role played in the war, at a time of 
high urgency, by the seagoing vessels of the 
coastwise and intercoastal fleets of the 
United States?” 

This question calls for a “Yes” or “No” 
answer, and the answer is “Yes.” This af- 
firmative answer should be implemented by 
the recognition of the need for coastwise and 
intercoastal transportation media, both for 
purposes of national defense and in the in- 
terest of a balanced transportation system. 
I think it is only fair to add that I am 
also cognizant of the vital role played by 
motor carriers, pipe lines, freight forwarders, 
and railroads in the war effort. 

7. “Are you familiar with the serious dif- 
ficulties being experienced in preserving 
these vital facilities, or forms of water trans- 
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portation because of the intensive compet}. 
tion of rival forms?” 

This question also calls for a “Yes” or “No» 
answer, and the answer is “Yes,” but Perhaps 
I should add: Domestic coastwise and inter. 
coastal water transportation is presently up. 
dergoing severe operating difficulties. Rye 
though the national transportation policy 
may be fully observed, other steps may prove 
to be necessary to preserve their vitality 
as a national defense transportation medium, 
It is to be hoped that new and more eff. 
cient operating methods will be discovereg 
and employed by domestic water carriers that 
will offset the burden of some of their ris. 
ing costs of operation. 

8. ‘“‘Were such evidence placed before you, 
would you not be disposed, as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to act 
affirmatively and to the fullest extent of the 
powers conferred on the Commission in the 
direction of safeguarding against the elimi. 
nation or crippling of these forms of domes. 
tic water transportation?” 

Yes, as a Commissioner, I would, of course, 
be bound by the terms of the Interstate Com. 
merce Act as a whole, but it may well be 
that further study of this problem would 
convince even the most objective thinker 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
acting by itself, cannot solve the problem in 
its totality. 

9. “Are you acquainted with the extent to 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has admonished one particular form of 
competition against rate-making practices 
calculated to destroy other forms?” 

I am partially acquainted with the extent 
to which the Commission has admonished 
carriers to cease destructive competition, 
Where the threat of destruction is real and 
has been proved of record, it may well be 
that mere admonition is not sufficient, 
Again, I refer to the binding provision of 
the national transportation policy. 

10. “Are you acquainted with what has been 
identified as ‘judicial restraint,’ whereby the 
judiciary has liberally construed the powers 
of administrative and regulatory bodies, such 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission?” 

If by “judicial restraint” is meant the re- 
luctance of Federal courts to overturn the 
administrative findings of fact of regulatory 
bodies, I am acquainted with the doctrine, 
It has been otherwise identified as the doc- 
trine of administrative finality. The courts 
have gone a long way in the direction of 
honoring findings of fact made by admini- 
strative tribunals. The extent to which this 
doctrine has become rooted makes it ultra 
important for such agencies as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to decide issues only 
on the basis of fair and complete showings 
of the facts. The enactment of the admin- 
istrative Procedure Act reflects an added in- 
tention of Congress that the findings of regu- 
latory agencies be made on the basis of 
substantial evidence, and affords the review- 
ing court a wider discretion to review facts 
than formerly declared. 

11. “Conceding that the great values of 
such bodies, as viewed by the courts, turn on 
ability to cope with the highly technical and 
complex character of the business to be ad- 
ministered or regulated, would you agree 
with the suggestion that when such bodies, 
thought of as possessing a quasi-judicial 
status, move too far in their judicial pro- 
cedures and concepts, they tend to destroy 
their effectiveness, and frustrate the purposes 
for which they were designed and created? 

It is my understanding that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission possesses three 
powers incident to the will of Congress: (1) 
a quasi-legislative power, pursuant to which 
it makes rates for the future, among other 
things, (2) an administrative power, Pu 
suant to which it handles its day-to-day 
business, and administers such legislation 
as that requiring boiler inspection, prescriP- 














tion of safety measures, etc., and (3) a quasi- 
iydicial power, pursuant to which it can, 
inter alia, award reparations on a basis simi- 
jar to that of @ Federal court. Obviously, 
the Commission could destroy its effective- 
ness by moving farther than the law allows 
in any of these fields. 

12, “In the light of the highly technical 
feld of transportation and of the complexi- 
ties of our present economic environment, do 
you believe that the primary functions of 
such administrative and regulatory bodies 
are effectively performed by the assumption 
of astatus of an umpire?” 

Formerly, it could be said that the Com- 
mission was, in a way, only an umpire in the 
field of transportation because of limitations 
in the law, but since 1920, when the original 
act was amended to broaden the Commis- 
sion’s powers, and particularly since the 
water carrier, motor carrier, pipe line, and 
freight forwarder parts have been added, the 
Commission acts in fact as a regulatory 
agency, and no longer “simply calls strike- 
outs and foul balls.” , 

The questions answered below are from the 
second list submitted by you to the acting 
chairman, and I have used the same num- 
bering as appears therein: 

1. “Do you believe the maintenance and 
development in full vigor of common carriers 
by water, operating self-propelled vessels in 
the domestic trades, is necessary to the na- 
tional economy and the national defense?” 
(fhis is a paraphrase of the statement of 
policy in the Merchant Marine Act, 1946.) 

I am familiar with the declaration of 
policy in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
The question is not a complete paraphrase 
of that policy. But I do believe the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be con- 
stantly aware of all declarations of congres- 
sional policy that have an effect upon the 
administration of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Stated otherwise, there should be 
proper correlation and enforcement of all 
laws enacted by Congress. I observe, again, 
however, that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is primarily bound by the statement 
of national transportation policy given as a 
prelude to the Interstate Commerce Act. In 
all of this legislation, common carriers by 
water are assured the right of healthy exist- 
ence. 

2.“Are you familiar with the postwar 
problems and difficulties of water carriers 
operating self-propelled vessels in the do- 
mestic trades?” 

The answer is “Yes,” but I would expect to 
become even more fully informed through 
Commission channels and otherwise con- 
cerning problems that might arise of which 
I should take cognizance. 

8. “What do you understand to be such 
problems and difficulties?” 

So far as I am presently informed, the 
root of the water-carrier problem is in- 
creased operating costs. Whether such costs 
have been increased disproportionately with 
the operating costs of other forms of trans- 
portation is a question that will have to be 
decided on the basis of established compara- 
live facts. It certainly is not a matter that I 
would care to prejudge. Allegations of un- 
duly depressed rates, noncompensatory rates, 
‘nd destructive competitive practices, re- 
gardless of what transportation agency they 
‘te directed against, should have the most 
painstaking scrutiny of any regulatory agency 
sing the charges. The Commission has 
“mple powers under the Interstate Commerce 
4ct to deal with these problems, 

4. “Are you familiar with the decline in 
Lumber and capacity of self-propelled vessels 
erated in the domestic trades under Com- 
mission regulation?” 

_The answer is “No,” except in a very gen- 
eral Way, Iny understanding being that fewer 
’essels are now operating in intercoastal and 
CoastWise trades than prior to the war. 
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5. “What is your position on the question 
whether the railroads should be allowed to 
maintain depressed rates on a level lower 
than normal rates where the principal object 
of such rate-making practice is to destroy or 
impair competitive water service?” 

I believe I have already answered this ques- 
tion in my answers to questions No. 4 and 
No. 5 above, in the first set of questions: 

6. “The Commission has from time to time 
in connection with general rate increases 
admonished rail carriers to adjust unneces- 
sarily depressed rates. What has the Com- 
mission done to see that its admonitions 
have been followed? If nothing, why not?” 

I regret that I cannot answer this ques- 
tion, because I do not know fully what the 
Commission has done, nor would I know its 
reasons for any action or inaction. 

7. “You recognize that it is the duty of the 
Commission to maintain and develop a 
healthy and adequate coordinated system of 
transportation for the Nation. Indeed, was 
this not the plea of the Commission to Con- 
gress at the time it sought and successfully 
obtained jurisdiction over domestic water 
carriers? The foregoing being the case what 
if any affirmative rather than passive action 
has the Commission taken to fulfill its 
obligation?” 

I believe I have fully covered my intended 
approach to these problems in the answers 
I have given above under the first set of 
questions Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 9. 

8. “Since you recognize that restoration of 
the domestic trades is important to the na- 
tional defense and national economy, would 
you please tell us what you or the Commis- 
sion have done or propose to do to restore 
such servi*es to their proper position in the 
national transportation picture?” 

It would be manifestly impossible for me 
to foretell what the Commission proposes to 
do with respect to the matters contemplated 
by this question. I can only pledge that my 
actions vis-a-vis water carriers will be gov- 
erned by the context and intent of the laws, 
by the factual records that are made by the 
parties of interest, and with a view to pro- 
tecting the public interest in the premises. 

9. “Do you believe the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should take the initiative 
in attempting to solve the problems and diffi- 
culties of water carriers in the domestic 
trades, or do you feel that it should merely 
await some action by those carriers?” 

I am not adverse to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s taking action on its own 
motion whenever circumstances warrant. 
The Commission has undertaken many in- 
vestigations on its own initiative and, it is 
my understanding, has been handicapped in 
this field, in part, by budgetary limitations. 
In view of the Commission's heavy case load, 
I believe it is not inappropriate to suggest 
that there is a responsibility resting upon 
the various transportation agencies to keep 
the Commission acquainted fully with their 
problems. Although the Commission has an 
affirmative duty to maintain and preserve a 
national transportation system, this duty 
should not encompass the proper functions 
of the private managers of the Nation's 
transportation properties. 

10. “A proceeding entitled ‘Pacific Coast- 
wise Rates’ (Doc. No. 29722) is pending be- 
fore the Commission. Following the re- 
lease of an interim report, further hearings 
were held in February 1949, and the case 
was argued before and submitted to the full 
Commission in July 1949. The water carriers 
in Pacific coastwise trade have repeatedly 
advised the Commission they could not plan 
adequate resumption of service until that 
case had been decided, yet it is still pending. 
Can you offer some explanation for the rea- 
son for the delay in deciding that pro- 
ceeding?” 

I can offer no explanation for the Com- 
mission’s not having decided the issues in- 
volved in this proceeding. 
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11. “Is there any Commissioner in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission who has had 
any experience in or familiarity with water 
transportation and its problems?” 

I do not know. 

12. “Do you believe that some member or 
group of members of the Commission should 
be delegated the prime responsibility of 
familiarizing themselves with the operation 
and problems of water carriers?” 

I think that all Commissioners should be- 
come familiar with the operations and prob- 
lems of water carriers and other transporta- 
tion agencies as well. At present writing, I 
would not know whether water carrier mat- 
ters within the Commission are sufficient to 
warrant the establishment of additional units 
for purposes of giving such matters expedited 
consideration. 

13. “How many members of the Commis- 
sion’s staff have had actual experience in 
the field of water transportation?” 

I do not know. 

14. “Do you believe that the problem of 
competitive rates as between rail and water 
carriers is a pressing problem confronting the 
Commission at this time?” 

Yes. 

15. “Has the Commission done anything, 
other than deciding cases presented by com- 
plaining parties, a case-by-case approach to 
the problem, to resolve the problem of rate 
relationships as between competing types of 
carriers?” 

I do not believe that the Commission’s 
approach has been on the limited basis sug- 
gested by the question. If there are areas 
needing additional exploration, the Commis- 
sion might well take the initiative within the 
limitations of its resources. 

16. “What explanation do you have for 
the Commission's failure to attempt to work 
out some general policy covering the inter- 
carrier competitive rates?” 

I do not believe it would be appropriate 
for me to be either an exponent or an apolo- 
gist for the Commission. 

17. “The Transportation Act has been 
operated to abolish coastwise and inter- 
coastal trade. Do you interpret the Com- 
mission’s responsibilities under the act to 
accomplish and continue such abolition of 
competition?” 

The first sentence of the question rests 
on an unsupported assumption. It is my 
understanding that considerable coastwise 
and intercoastal trade is now developing. 
The Commission should foster and protect 
this development to the extent authorized 
and directed by the national transporta- 
tion policy and under the other terms of the 
Interstate Commerce Act affecting all car- 
riers involved. 

I trust that the foregoing answers reflect 
my earnest desire to be fair and impartial, 
and, to the best of my human ability, to ad- 
minister and interpret the law without fear 
or favor. 

I am returning herewith the two sets of 
questions handed to me. 

Respectfully, 
James K. Knupson. 





Loyalty Hysteria Boon to United States 
Foes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the REcorp a construc- 
tive and incisive commentary on the cur- 
rent headlining of loyalty charges, writ- 
ten by John A. Kennedy, editor and pub- 
lisher of the San Diego (Calif.) Journal 
of March 25, 1850. Mr. Kennedy’s 
article is entitled “Loyalty Hysteria Boon 
‘9 United States Foes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Fecorp, 
as follows: 

FROM THE PUDBLISHER’s DESK—LOYALTY Hys- 
TERIA Bocn TO UNITED STaTES FOES 
These are troublesome times in Washing- 


Anyone in Government who has ever been 
known to have had a liberal thought or an 
ecquaintance of liberal leanings—no matter 
how long ago—is considered by some politi- 
cions to be fair game in the latest klieg-light 


headline hunt in Washington. 

The easiest way to explain away this new 
development of hysteria on the Potomac is 
to say that a brash young Senator with an 
inflated -go (JosEPH McCartuy, Republican, 
Wisconsin) is trying to smear the State De- 
partment in particular and the administra- 
tion in general for his own selfish political 


motives. Unfortunately that is not the 
whole story 

There is an uneasy feeling that this is an 
inspired fishing expedition type of smear 
campaign. It goes like this: 

Fill the air with charges, even though 
there is not a scrap of evidence to substan- 
tiate them, with the hope that some kind 
of case, even though a weak one, may be 
made to stick in one instance. Then the 
cry: “See! Washington is filled with Reds.” 

In a more serene pericd of history, this 
whole thing could be dismissed as a crazy po- 
litical side show. But in a period when our 
Government is trying desperately to mobilize 
its full moral, economic, and political 
strength to stave off another world war, these 
antics give a great measure of comfort to 
our enemies. 

The men in the Politburo may not have 
outlined the pattern for this campaign, but 
certainly it is doing for them what they 
have been unable to do for themselves. It 
is creating confusion and even distrust, not 
alone among some Americans, but also among 
some of our friends abroad. 

It is easy to shrug off a charge that our 
Secretary of State is a “bad security risk’”’ 
as just another political maneuver. But 
think what this charge means to the propa- 
gandists in the Politburo. It is not difficult 
to picture them gleefully congratulating each 
other on “our new allies in Washington” who 
have joined in the campaign to discredit 
democracy everywhere. 

Can the loyalty program be divorced from 
politics? 

The answer will in a large measure de- 
termine how Congress, as well as the coun- 
try, will survive this latest subversive on- 
slaught from those who, in the words of Vice 
President ALBEN BARKLEY, see in “every angle 
worm a spreading adder.” 

Political issues can be debated—and de- 
bated fully, and any and all so-called bad 
security risks can be weeded out of the Gov- 
ernment, without the whole structure of Fed- 
eral Government being held up to ridicule 
and scorn before the entire world. Anyone 
who rejects this reasonable assumption shows 
little faith in American processes. 

President Truman acted wisely, in our 
opinion, when he established the Loyalty 
Review Board and named as its chairman 
Seth Richardson, an outstanding Republican 
lawyer. We think Mr. Richardson and the 
Board have performed a valuable public 






service, despite the noisy attacks from the 
far left and the far right. 

The country is growing tired of the way 
many of the congressional hearings are con- 
ducted. Remember the Howard Hughes 
fiasco? That hearing, strangely enough, was 
conducted by the same body, the War Inves- 
tigating Committee, that won such a great 
reputation for fairness during the war. The 
reason lies in the method of conducting the 
hearing. 

The work of the War Investigating Com- 
mittee was so outstanding that the then 
Senator Truman was given the Democratic 
nomination for Vice President in 1944. 

That committee conducted its investiga- 
tions on a nonpolitical basis. It heard 
witnesses in executive session; only when 
the facts seemed to warrant public action 
did it present the matter before public 
hearings. Witnesses were told that charges 
had been made against them and they were 
given ample opportunity to present their 
cases in advance—jbefore it was hauled 
before the klieg lights. As a result, the 
committee performed a great public service. 

Remember the Pearl Harbor investigation? 
Almost endless testimony and political bick- 
ering resulting in 39 volumes that have been 
read by few people. This was due, at least 
in part, to the method of conducting the 
hearing as well as the political climate pre- 
vailing at the time. 

Contrast that investigation with the work 
of the Hoover Commission. The work of 
this Commission largely has been kept out 
of the realm of partisan politics—and we 
feel one of the major restraining influences 
has been the presence on the Commission of 
a group of outstanding private citizens. 

We regret that the work of the Loyalty 
Review Board, composed of the same high- 
type Americans, has not been supported 
with similar vigor by more Members of Con- 
gress. Possibly this is due to the fact that 
some feel it is an administrative agency far 
removed from Congress. 

If this is true, the problem could be recti- 
fied by the establishment of a joint commis- 
sion, composed of Members of Congress as 
well as outstanding private citizens, to hear 
and investigate loyalty charges against 
prominent officials and to review cases that 
proceed through the normal agency—loyalty 
board channels. 

And in addition, Congress should give 
serious thought to the promulgation of cer- 
tain rules of fair play, to assure basic rights 
to every person under attack. 

As Senator LucAs has suggested, these 
might well include: (1) the right to compel 
the committee to subpena at least a limited 
number of defense witnesses; (2) the right 
to appear. personally before the committee, 
before any charges are publicly aired; (3) 
the right to cross-examine witnesses, per- 
sonally or through counsel. We believe too 
that Congress might well reexamine its 
privilege of immunity. 

If Congress is to turn on the klieg lights 
every time some politically ambitious indi- 
vidual hauls cut a blunderbuss and aims it 
at a public official, then Congress, for its own 
good, should give the most careful con- 
sideration to the overhauling of its investi- 
gating machinery. If it fails to act in that 
direction, it may seriously damage its own 
prestige. 

Every American has the duty as well as the 
right to insist that Government officials be 
competent, honest, and loyal. But if loyalty 
probes are not conducted on a more sensible, 
honorable basis, our Nation’s prestige will 
suffer in the eyes of the world. This we can 
ill afford. 

JOHN A. KENNEDY, 
Editor and Publisher, 
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Alaska’s Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to-have printed 


‘in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a yery 


excellent article entitled “Alaska’s pe. 
fenses,” written by Marquis Childs and 
published in today’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the articie 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon», 
as follows: 


ALASKA’sS DEFENSES—DANGER PoINT tn 
* EcONOMICS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

A decision has been taken by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff which illustrates all the 
problems of the Defense Establishment jn 
relation to that much-debated word, “econ- 
omy.” Military installation of the United 
States in the Aleutian Islands off Alaska are 
with one or two exceptions to be abandoned, 

This is certain to cause both public and 
bureaucratic clamor. The decision was taken 
with a full realization of the risks involved, 
including the risk of public controversy, 

The Aleutian chain extends for about 900 
miles into the North Pacific. The islands are, 
for the most part, barren and fog-shrouded 
The most important base to be given up is 
on Shimya, which is one of the few in the 
outer chain that is so flat planes can come 
in for a landing over water without difficulty 

Northwest Airlines uses Shimya as a base 
on the route to Japan. If this stop is aban- 
doned, Northwest in all probability will have 
to change to a route on which another line 
is already operating. The Civil Acronautics 
Board is expected to protest the abandon- 
ment of Shimya. 

During World War II the Navy developed 
at Adak in the Aleutian chain a fairly large 
base. According to present plan, this will 
be maintained as a naval base, if only on 4 
stand-by basis. 

In the lengthy debate by the Joint Chiefs 
the decision on the Aleutians was based 
finally on the following reasoning. Posses- 
sion of the outer Aleutians is of little value 
militarily either to the United States or to 
its potential enemy, the Soviet Union. The 
islands are extremely difficult to supply and 
the persistent fog greatly reduces their value 
as operational air bases. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were fully aware 
of the public reaction should the islands be 
taken by the Russians in the event of war. 
An immediate demand would arise that they 
be retaken. The Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
resist that demand on the ground that they 
would be more of a lability than an asset 
to the enemy. 

In World War II United States troops re- 
captured Attu and Kiska in the Aleutian 
chain from the Japs. The assault operations 
were badly bungled and unnecessarily costly. 

As to the savings, one estimate is as high 4s 
$30,000,000. This is believed, however, to /D- 
clude savings to be made on the mainland 
of Alaska as well as in the island chain 
The defense line for the mainland \s based 
on Fairbanks and Anchorage in the belie! 
that the wild and almost empty terrain to 
the west would be little use to an invader. 

Gov. Ernest Gruening of Alaska has pub- 
licly expressed his deep concern over We 
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safety of Alaska, suggesting as others have 
that it might become the Pearl Harbor of 
another war. Total request in the 1951 
pudget for Alaskan defenses was $137,000,000. 
House economizers have cut this to $96,000,- 
ood. Gruening believes that not less than a 
pillion dollars should be spent on Alaska’s 
defenses during the coming fiscal year. 

Gruening is an ardent advocate of state- 
hood for the Territory, believing that only in 
this way can Alaska obtain funds sufficient 
for its defenses. The House already has ap- 
proved a statehood bill and a Senate com- 
mittee is expected to start hearings. Certain 
senators have been using delaying tactics to 
prevent a vote on statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

This is, of course, a political question with 
which the Joint Chiefs cannot concern them- 
selves. On a related issue they are conduct- 
ing a debate with the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have asked for 
$100,000,000 for housing desperately needed 
for troops in Alaska. Present facilities are 
woefully inadequate for the approximately 
8,000 stationed there and an expansion pro- 
cram is essential to take care of the 25,000 
now planned for the defense of the Anchor- 
age-Fairbanks line. 

The Budget Bureau has suggested that 
only $75,000,000 of this could at the most 
be spent in one fiscal year. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff argue that construction must be 
speeded up and the full amount spent in a 
12-month period if Alaskan defenses are to 
be put on a stable basis. 

A somewhat similar argument is going on 
over whether $50,000,000 or $35,000,000 can 
be spent in 1 year for construction of the 
radar warning network around North Amer- 
ica. The network is also vital to Alaskan 
defenses. 

The outsider has no means of judging the 
merits of these individual arguments. But 
the belief is growing that when economies 


originally made by military men themselves 
are compounded first by committees of Con- 
gress and then by the House and Senate, the 
danger line has in fact been reached or 


passed, 





Peace of Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a very timely and thought-pro- 
Voking editorial, entitled “Peace of 
Mind,” which appeared in the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram edition of March 28, 
1950. The editorial follows: 

PEACE OF MIND 


Future historians and philosophers may, 
as Dr. George Gallup suggests, look back on 
this present period of man’s experience as 
4 time when men and women were sorely 
‘roubled—not by physical discomforts, but 
by an uneasy frame of mind, unhappiness 
and a seeking after a peace of mind that so 
often seems so elusive, 

For extremely high percentages of the 
American people have confided to Dr. Gal- 
‘Up's pollsters that inner happiness and 
peace of mind are definitely getting worse 
‘or them, while their health and knowledge 
fave been improving. 
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This seems, at first glance, a rather queer 
commentary on a civilization which has 
brought man more material comforts and 
luxuries than the richest and most power- 
ful kings had a generation or so ago. Amer- 
ican families have their automobiles, radios, 
televisions, and electric refrigerators, yet the 
indications are that happiness—real peace 
of mind—is somehow eluding them. 

There is considerable verification for Dr. 
Gallup’s findings, too. There has been a ris- 
ing interest in psychiatry, and the psychia- 
trists’ offices are crowded. Books—one of 
them in fact was called Peace of Mind—on 
attaining happiness and spiritual satisfac- 
tion have been selling at a phenomenal rate. 

It is true, of course, that there have been 
powerful forces to destroy anyone’s peace 
of mind. The atomic bomb, the world wars, 
the depression and the prevailing uncertain- 
ties of the age have all added up to inner 
conflict for many people. Yet Dr. Gallup’s 
poll figures show, perhaps, one of the funda- 
mental reasons for many cases of unhappi- 
ness. The American people say moral con- 
duct and faith in religion have suffered 
severe setbacks in recent years. They have 
declined in about the same percentage as 
has man’s peace of mind, according to those 
questioned by Dr. Gallup. There does seem 
to be a connection between the declining 
faith in religion and human unhappiness, 





Centennial of Clinton, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I desire to include a recent ex- 
cerpt from the Clinton Daily Item con- 
taining the address of State Representa- 
tive Henry W. Pickford at the Clinton, 
Mass., centennial banquet on March 14: 


“The next speaker is known to everyone in 
this hall,” said Congressman PHILIP J. PHIL- 
BIN, the toastmaster, in introducing State 
Representative Henry W. Pickford. 

“Born in Clinton, educated in our local 
schools where he distinguished himself not 
only as a student but as an athlete, able, 
prominent and successful lawyer, honest and 
courageous in his convictions, he has repre- 
sented this district in the general court for 
several years. He has served our district 
with marked ability, earnestness and dis- 
tinction. 

“I am happy to present to respond to the 
toast ‘Clinton and the general court,’ Clin- 
ton’s distinguished member of that body, the 
Honorable Henry W. Pickford.” 

Representative Henry W. Pickford, in re- 
sponding to the toast, “Clinton and our gen- 
eral court,” said: 

“Congressman Philbin, Your Excellency, 
members of the clergy, Judge Buttrick, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

“To participate in a birthday party ob- 
serving the one hundredth anniversary of a 
birth is indeed a rare privilege. It is also 
an occasion for joy and happiness which I 
am sure we all appreciate to the utmost. 

“Commonly when marking an important 
milestone in the life of an individual one be- 
comes retrospective and reminiscent about 
the days when the child was born. And it is 
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none the less interesting to do so when ob- 
serving the centennial of our municipality.” 


PETITIONS SIGNED BY 342 CITIZENS 


“In January of 1850 eight petitions endors- 
ing the idea of dividing Clintonville from 
Lancaster were signed by 342 citizens of Lan- 
caster and through Representative E. W. Hol- 
brook of West Boylston, with a bill were 
filed with the General Court of Massachu- 
setts on the 17th and 23d days of January in 
that year. Some of the petitioners were 
Charles G. Stevens, Edward H. Fiske, Andrew 
L. Fuller, Alanson Chace, Levi Harris, Na- 
thaniel Hastings, E. W. Goodale, Franklin 
Forbes, James A. Weeks, Charles Paine, C. L. 
Swan, J. C. Howe, James C. Kittredge, and 
Nathaniel Rice.” 


THE REASONS 


“The reasons for the establishment of the 
town of Clinton, as set forth in these peti- 
tions, were ‘that a manufacturing village 
called Clintonville has recently sprung up 
in the south part of said town, containing 
already a population of nearly 3,000 persons, 
whilst its favorable location, with the amount 
of capital invested in manufacturers gives 
assurance of a large increase. That the in- 
habitants of Lancaster proper and of Clin- 
tonville have separate and distinct interests 
and wholly different business associations; 
that the distance from the center of the 
town renders it expensive, while their occu- 
pations make it highly inconvenient for citi- 
zens of Clintonville to meet with other citi- 
zens of Lancaster, as they are now required 
to do, to hold elections, and for other mu- 
nicipal purposes.’ ” 


LANCASTER ACTS 


“Following the filing of these papers, legal 
notice of the same was served upon the 
elected officials of the town of Lancaster. 
Thereafter, on February 15, 1850, Lancaster 
held a town meeting to take action on this 
question. 

“At this meeting it was voted ‘that a nomi- 
nating committee be appointed by the chair 
to report a committee of five persons who 
are to confer with a like committee from 
Clintonvilie, and report as soon as may 
be, what terms, in their opinion ought to 
satisfy the town of Lancaster, to consent 
and not to oppose a division of the town 
and said committee reported the following: 
John G. Thurston, Silas Thurston, Jacob 
Fisher, Henry Lincoln, and Nathaniel 
Warner.’ 

“The meeting was adjourned for 40 min- 
utes, after which time this committee re- 
ported to the meeting the terms desired and 
they were accepted by the voters. A com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Henry Wilder, 
Benjamin Whittemore, and John G. Thurs- 
ton, was then appointed to ensure the in- 
clusion of these terms in the act of incor- 
poration.” 





OPINIONS DIFFERED 


“The birth of this child, Clinton, however, 
was not accomplished without protest. Then, 
as now, differences of opinion existed and di- 
vergent views prevailed. Seventy-six resi- 
dents of Lancaster proper and forty-seven 
residents of the part to be set off filed remon- 
strances with the legislature protesting the 
proposal of separation. The former group 
asserted ‘we do not believe that this ancient 
town of the Commonwealth ought to be dis- 
membered’—and ‘the difficulty of making any 
just division the increased expense which an- 
other town organization will require’ justify 
the remonstrance. While one element of the 
second group thought that the distance be- 
tween Clintonville and the center village 
was not enough to cause a division as it was 
‘but 2% miles over a good road, level nearly 
the whole distance with railroad accommoda- 
tions in addition; that the territory of the 
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new town is too small.’ And another faction 
in Clintonville, apparently concerned about 
taxes, set forth as their objection that ‘a 
very costly town hall has been erected for the 
accommodation of the whole town for their 
public business.’ ” 





BILL ENACTED 
“However, the bill to incorporate the town 


of Clinton was enacted into law and approved 
100 years ago this date on Thursday, March 
14, 1850, and emerged as chapter 72 of the 
acts of 1850. This act set forth the area of 


Clinton, its tax obligation, requirement to 
care for paupers, imposed the necessity of 
paying Lancaster $10,900 in ten equal annual 
installments with interest as its share of any 
obligation due from Lancaster and provided 
the manner of holding the first municipal 
election. 

“It is interesting to observe the matters of 
public concern considered by the legislature 
100 years ago when Clinton was being incor- 
porated.” 

STRANGE BILLS IN 1950 


“These include a petition to grant some 
aid to a blind Indian of the Dudley Tribe; 
another petition that persons coming into 
the Commonwealth from those States in 
which colored seamen are imprisoned on ac- 
count of their color may he required to give 
bonds to Keep the peace while in this Com- 
monwealth, especially toward its colored citi- 
zens; a bill relating to the carrying of sling 
shots; one to prevent the adulteration of 
spiritous liquors and several bills for the 
abolition of capital punishment. 

PROPHECY FULFILLED 

“Thus, tonight, we of Clinton revel in the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of our forebears 
made 100 years ago in their assurance for the 
town of a large increase and congratulate 
all of our citizens who have in the past cen- 
tury contributed to the present development 
of the town of Clinton. And in the present- 
day atmosphere of public thought, even as 
100 years ago, of regard for our distressed 
citizens, concern with racial questions and 
public welfare generally we hope the birth- 
day anniversary 100 years hence will find a 
still greater, more forceful and outstanding 
town of Clinton. 

“In conclusion we salute and hail Clinton 
on this anniversary and say, ‘Happy birth- 
day.’” 





Moslems Enjoy Full Rights in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, reports 
from the little State of Israel show how 
to teach democracy by practicing it. Its 
citizens of the Moslem faith are receiv- 
ing a full voice in running their own 
affairs as well as the affairs of the state. 
This is a most encouraging development 
in view of the many problems still fac- 
ing the countries of the Near East, which 
at times appear to us to be insurmount- 
able. Courts, schools, community coun- 
cils, and settlements are being operated 
by and for the Moslem Arabs, who num- 
ber in Israel, 120,000 people. Moslem 
tribunals are already functioning at Naz- 
areth, Acre, Haifa, and Majdal, and a 
fifth tribunal will soon open in Jaffa. 
Moslem committees are cooperating with 





the Israel Ministry of Religious Affairs 
in providing care for orphans and the 
aged, and for religious libraries and 
mosques. 

There are now reported to be 150 Mos- 
lem officials in the Israel Government, 
the highest of these being Sheik Taher 
el-Tabari who is Israel's first district 
judge for civil and religious matters. 
That freedom of worship and cultural 
autonomy are not merely paper ideals is 
attested by the fact that Moslem reli- 
gious rites now are conducted in more 
than 70 mosques in Israel, and the Arabic 
language is being taught in 27 schools. 
The Government has also appropriated 
substantial funds for the development of 
Arab villages and farming. 

These and many other facts indicate 
that the Moslem population of Israel is 
accorded and is enjoying the same privi- 
leges as all other citizens of this newest 
democratic state. I have long urged that 
if there was a minimum of interference 
on the part of outside forces, the Israeli 
and the Arabs would come to an early 
and complete understanding creating a 
better relationship between them and a 
lasting peace in that troubled area. 





A Shameful Trick 


REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know about a month ago the Republi- 
cans put on a great Lincoln Day cele- 
bration in Washington. Twelve or four- 
teen thousand attended this celebration 
and the price of admission was only $1.20 
per person. The Government, through 
the tax on admissions, took 20 cents of 
that amount. A few days later the oth- 
er party, whatever it may be called, 
Democrats or New Dealers, or a combi- 
nation of both, put on a great show at a 
hundred dollars a plate, and paid abso- 
lutely nothing. They should have paid a 
tax of at least $100,000. When the Pres- 
ident talks about closing loopholes he 
should not lose sight of this $100,000. He 
need not worry that he would be doing 
an injustice to persons earning small 
wages. Any person who can afford to 
pay $100 for a seat at one of these New 
Deal banquets surely can afford to com- 
ply with the law and pay the tax that he 
should pay. 

Our distinguished and beloved col- 
league the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. DANIEL A. REED, has put out a very 
positive and pungent release with refer- 
ence to that situation involving the legal- 
ity of the action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. REEp’s statement is as follows: 

Congressman DANIEL A. RrEep, Republican, 
of New York, ranking minority member of 
the tax-writing Ways ani Means Committee, 
charged today that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue’s recent ruling exempting from the 
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20 percent amusement tax the proceeds of 
the Democratic Jefferson-Jackson Day Rally 
was a shocking example of taxation by po- 
litical conniva>.ce and political favoritism 
and that the Federal Government had been 
cheated out of over $100,000. 

Congressman ReEeEp declared: 

“In view of the position of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue that the $1 paid to atteng 
the Republican Lincoln Day Box Supper 
Rally at the Uline Arena ‘n Washington was 
subject to the 20 percent amusement tax, | 
requested ¢n February 20 the Bureau to ad- 
vise me wh.ether a similar tax was payable 
on the $100-per-person Democratic Jefferson- 
Jackson Day Rally held in the Armory in 
Washington on February 10. 

“After more than 1 month’s delay I have 
just received the Commissioner's reply that 
the approximately $530,000 proceeds from 
the Democratic spree is not subject to either 
the admission or cabaret tax in the same 
manner that the proceeds from the Repub- 
lican rally were held taxable. In view of 
the basic similarity of the two events, both 
of which included professional entertain- 
ment and political speeches, this ruling is 
a shocking example of taxation by political 
connivance and political favoritism. Al- 
though the Presidential henchmen hunger 
for the pennies paid by even our children in 
the form of the amusement tax on their 
movies, museums, playgrounds, county fairs, 
and many other simple pleasures, they avoid 
applying the amusement tax to any fund 
destined for the Democratic coffers for use 
in fostering their Socialistic program. 

“As a result of the Bureau's ruling, the 
Federal Government has been cheated out 
of over $100,000 in revenue. Even more sig- 
nificant than this is the revealing fact that 
the Democratic Party is unwilling to help 
the working men and women of America 
shoulder their tremendous tax burden. 

“This type of tax discrimination and fa- 
voritism is indeed a new low in politics.” 





St. Patrick’s Day Address by Hon. John 
Cashmore, President of the Borough of 
Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE O7 REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 
1950, the Honorable John Cashmore, 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn 
of the city of New York, delivered an 
inspiring address at the one hundre¢ 
and first annual St. Patrick’s Day ban- 
quet of the St. Patrick Society of Brook- 
lyn. Under permission of the House 
heretofore granted me by unanimous 
consent, I include the text of Borough 
President Cashmore’s address: 

President Cronin, Father Flynn, distin- 
guished guests, and members of the %& 
Patrick Society of Brooklyn, I feel, tonight 
you are paying me a twofold honor. 

To be your guest at this first annual din- 
ner in your second century of progress 
a rare distinction, But you have also given 
me the privilege to speak at your first annual 
gathering since that day last April—a day 
that will live in history—when Ireland threw 
off the yoke of bondage and became once 
more a free and independent nation. 














So, I am grateful to your president, your 

ofcers, and to each and every one of you 
for this heart-warming act of friendship 
toward me. 
“The preceding speakers—and Father Flynn 
especially —have spoken this evening with 
reat eloquence. I am sure that St. Patrick, 
iocking down on this happy gathering, must 
pe pleased. In fact, I would not be at all 
surprised, nor would some of you, if St. 
rick were to enter here and extend his 
plessin Certainly the spirit is here, and 
Tam not referring to the other kind of spirits 
which seem to go with an occasion of this 
kind. 

Now, like many of you, I have never been 
fortunate enough to see the lakes of Killar- 
! Neither have I been privileged to visit 
where the River Shannon flows. 

But, I am sure, I can find in my veins at 
jeast the one drop of Irish blood which, I 
know, your society requires for membership. 
I know, too, I can gain admittance in one 
ther way. And that is by mentioning just 
two magic words, St. Patrick, that same 
password the American patriots used over 
150 years ago—on the night of St. Patrick— 
when the British were evacuating the port of 
Boston. 

That password, St. Patrick, is but one 
example, I think, of the manner in which 
the patriotism of the Irish has been inter- 
woven in the whole history of America. To 
honor their patron saint, we, of America, need 
only to glance at the heroic deeds of the 
sons of St. Patrick in our own land. They 
are many and historic. And it is in the 
achievements of his sons that the true 
greatness of a good and loving father can 
be seen and appreciated. 

From our earliest days, our Nation in its 
struggle for independence, had one of its 
greatest bulwarks in the Irish. Ireland set 
the example. In their own native land, and 
down through the centuries, the Irish laid 
down their lives in thousands to resist op- 
pression. With such a history, is it any 
wonder that Irish immigrants should have 
played such a vital part in the founding and 
of America? 

The hopes, ambitions, and strivings of the 
Irish have always been for freedom. The 
principle upon which the American Nation 
was founded, the end to which it was dedi- 

ted, is that same freedom. Easy to ex- 
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making 


ere has never found it difficult to be a 
faithful son of St. Patrick and a loyal citi- 
zen of the United States. 

In rich full measure we have seen that 
ierican loyalty of the Irish immigrant. 
g the Revolution, more than one-half 
the soldiers in General’s Washington’s Conti- 
nental Armies were Irish. Our own beloved 
Brooklyn was defended against the redcoats 








f Cornwallis by General Sullivan. 

Indeed, if you gentlemen are willing to 
take the word of a statesman in the British 
House of Lords, with regard to the Revolu- 


tion, I offer you the classical remark of Lord 
Mountjoy. In explaining the British disas- 
ter in America’s War of Independence, he 
readily admitted England was defeated by 
‘Trish emigrants.” 

So it is that in this year of 1950, Irishmen 
and the sons of Irishmen find no need to 
protest their American loyalty. For the Sons 
of St. Patrick have marched beneath the Stars 
and Stripes for a century and a half. Their 
bones lie beneath our every battlefield, their 
blood illuminates our history’s every page. 
And the true measure of their greatness lies 

t merely in what they have done, but in 

t which they have not done. Comb the 
Pages of America’s history as you will. No 
‘raitor to this Nation will you find among 

Commodore Barrys, General Sulli- 
Father Duffys you will find in profusion, 
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but an Aaron Burr or a Benedict Arnold— 
never. 

Yes; the Irish have given much to Amer- 
ica—and to the world. And more than mere 
loyalty was theirs to give. 

To France and Germany they brought 
Christianity and the love of God even as 
they brought liberty and the love of free- 
dom to America. But the civilization they 
brought, the way of life they preached, 
was always taught—never imposed. It was 
a& culture carried, not by the weapons of 
warriors—but borne on the lips of poets 
and scholars, who came to sing and teach 
of God and peace. 

Throughout her long history, that same 
deep spirituality, that same love of peace 
remained the keynotes of Ireland’s inter- 
national conduct. 

By a happy coincidence, it was one whose 
memory we honor tonight—the great John 
Boyle O'Reilly, who set forth in words undy- 
ing the splendid record of Erin’s peaceful 
statesmanship. O’Reilly’s proud boast is 
one that few nations can equal and none 
can surpass: 


“We have wronged no race, we have robbed 
no land, 

We have never oppressed the weak; 

And this in the face of Heaven is the nobler 
thing to speak.” 


Much of our own American credo of peace 
we see contained in that poetic statement 
of a nation’s peaceful past. And happy, in- 
deed, we in America should be, that this 
ancient and honorable race has been re- 
born this year in the family of free nations. 

Ireland that has given so much to so many 
nations of the world in the past, today, like 
all other nations, needs the world. And the 
world needs Ireland—because a people that 
believes in peace and works for peace is sorely 
wanted in the councils of nations. 

A world in agony cries out for men of faith 
and principle who will die if need be in de- 
fense of their faith and their principles. 

With whole races enslaved by an alien 
Godless tyrant, oppressed people everywhere 
need the spark of hope and courage that can 
come only from men who have freely offered 
life and fortune for God and freedom. 

If the races enslaved in Europe are ever to 
rise—and rise they must—they will need 
the inspiration of nations that have over- 
come a despot’s rule. 

Significant it is that the slave master of 
Europe and Asia has thrice vetoed the appli- 
cation of the Irish Nation for admission to 
the world forum we call United Nations. 
Eire can wear those three Russian rejections 
as medals of honor. For the world knows 
now that those medals of honor are the sym- 
bols of freedom and liberty. They are the 
credentials of free men who believe in the 
fatherhood of God and the dignity of man. 

It is also significant, I think, that only 2 
days ago the first American envoy of am- 
bassadorial rank, ever to represent this Na- 
tion in the capital of the new Irish Republic, 
left for Dublin. By that gesture we acknowl- 
edge, we emphasize, that America stands on 
the side of men of principle, lovers of liberty, 
and defenders of freedom. By our action we 
indicate to a world seeking vainly in its coun- 
cils for peace, that we Americans can com- 
mend to it the example of this brave and 
ancient Celtic nation, free at last after 700 
years. 

And in commending to the world this Irish 
Nation, we act in the hope that side by side 
with America she may help bring peace to a 
troubled universe. 

God grant that Ireland and America whose 
destinies have been so loi.g interwoven in 
struggles for lasting peace and freedom, may 
achieve together their hope of centuries. 

And may Ireland whose brave sons gave 
their lives to fulfill the American dream of 
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independence, may this glorious Ireland 
achieve her ambition of the ages, to be like 
America, one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. 





Depletion—Parallel Cases in the Lumber 
and Mining Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
much consideration is being given at this 
time to depletion allowances made to 
mining companies for taxation purposes. 
To make a comparison between deple- 
tion allowance made to a small lum- 
bering operation and a small mining 
operation, and ascertain the method by 
which depletion is computed in taxing 
these two basic industries by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, I have sub- 
mitted parallel hypothetical cases to the 
Bureau and insert my letter and the 
Bureau’s reply for the information of 
my colleagues: 

Marcu 10, 1950. 
Mr. Grorce J. SCHOENEMAN, 

Commissioner, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: With refer- 
ence to the plan of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in making depletion allowances, I 
would be very pleased to have a statement 
concerning the depletion that would be al- 
lowed in the following case. 

The Ale Co. owned a timber stand of 10,- 
000,000 feet valued at $1 per thousand. Under 
their operating program, one-tenth or 1,000,- 
000 feet would be cut and manufactured each 
year; and at the end of 10 years, this timber 
stand would be completely exhausted. What 
depletion is this company allowed annually? 

And I would be very pleased to have a 
statement concerning the depletion that 
would be allowed in the following case: 

The Byron Co. owns a lead-silver mine with 
an indeterminate quantity of ore. The com- 
pany, by their mine operation program, will 
extract and process 10,000 tons of ore, valued 
at $10 per ton, that will be marketed annu- 
ally. There is an indication that the ore 
deposits in the mine will be completely ex- 
hausted in 10 years. What depletion will be 
allowed annually to this company? 

Sincerely yours, 

CompPTon I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


UNITED StTaTEs TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 22, 1950. 
Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WHITE: Reference is made to 
your letter dated March 10, 1950, relating to 
the depletion allowance provided by the In- 
ternal Revenue Code in the case of taxpayers 
who are in the timber business and the 
mining business. 

With respect to the timber allowance in 
the case of the Ale Co., if the adjusted basis 
of this timber under section 113 (b) (1) (B) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is $1 per thou- 
sand feet, then the annual depletion wouald 
ordinarily be computed by multiplying the 
number of thousands of board feet cut in 
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any year by $1. Of course, if exactly 1,000,- 
000 feet were cut each year the annual allow- 
ance would be $1,000 or 10 percent of the 
total basis. Although depletion may be de- 
termined on the basis of the percentage of 
the total stand cut, as a rule it is simpler 
to multiply the units cut by the proper unit 
rate 

It may be noted, that if the taxpayer so 
elects in his return, the provisions of section 
117 (ik) (1) of the code are applicable. That 
is, the difference between the adjusted basis 
for depletion and the fair market value as 
of the first of the year for the timber cut 
during the year may be treated as a long 
term capital gain, provided the timber has 
been owned for more than 6 months prior to 
the beginning of the taxable year. 

In the example cited, if the fair market 
value as of the first of the taxable year is 
$2 per thousand feet, then the difference 
between this figure and the adjusted basis 
may be treated as a long term capital gain 
under section 117 (j) as*follows: 

Fair market value of timber cut (1,000 

WE. Bee nme 
Adjusted basis of timber cut (1,000 

RG OB) scene ncotmiictacsteoemmemeune 1, 000 


Capital Gait... <ccussnstanmmnes 1, 000 


If an election is made under section 117 
(k) (1) then the fair market value of the 
timber cut during the year shall be con- 
sidered to be the cost of the timber which 
was cut, in lieu of the actual cost or other 
basis of such timber, for all purposes for 
which such cost is a necessary factor. 

With respect to the Byron Co. the percent- 
age depletion would be 15 percent of $100,- 
000 (10,CO0 tons at $10 per ton) gross annual 
income from the property, or $15,000, pro- 
vided that the net income from the property 
before depletion was at least $30,000. If 
the net income from the property before de- 
pletion was less than $30,000 the allowable 
depletion would be 50 percent of such net 
income as provided in section 114 (b) (4) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. However, 
section 114 (b) (4) also provides that in no 
case shall the depletion allowance be less 
than it would be if computed with respect to 
the adjusted basis. Section 114 (b) (1). 
The depletion computed on the adjusted 
basis might be substantially greater than 
the percentage of income depletion. 

Since information as to the cost or adjust- 
ed basis of the property under section 113 
(b) (1) (B) is not available, and you state 
that the reserve of minerals is indetermi- 
nate, it is impossible for this office to com- 
pute the alternative allowance for deple- 
tion provided in the Internal Revenue Code. 
It would be highly desirable, however, for 
the taxpayer to make some reasonable esti- 
mate of the mineral reserves and determine 
the depletion allowable on the adjusted basis 
since the statute provides that the larger of 
the two computations is allowable in each 
year and that the basis shall be reduced by 
umount. It might be necessary in some 
ear for this taxpayer to determine 
the correct adjusted basis for the purpose of 
determining gain or loss in the event of sale. 

der such circumstances it would not be 
permissible to compute the adjusted basis 
on the theory that the reserves of mineral 
are indeterminate. Hence, some determi- 
nation of the reserve should be made in the 
of the facts which are known by the 
iyer even though such a determination 
of the reserve of mineral may be only a 
rough approximation. 

If any further correspondence is necessary 
in connection with this matter, you are re- 
quested to refer to the symbols IT:EV:NR- 
L°A 















Very truly yours, 
GEo. J. SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner, 
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Crop Insurance Is Here Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I present the editorial from the March 
edition of the Louisiana Farm Bureau 
News entitled “Crop Insurance Is Here 

gain.”” This reads as follows: 


Crop INSURANCE Is HERE AGAIN 


Many Louisianians have noted with inter- 
est the fact that crop insurance, once killed 
by Congress because of heavy losses suffered 
by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
is on its way back. The experimental pro- 
gram authorized by Congress has proven 
much more successful and crop insurance 
once again promises to be an important part 
of the national farm program. This year, 
cotton crop insurance is being offered in 
Bienville, Richland, East Carroll, Catahoula, 
Washington, Caddo and Natchitoches Par- 
ishes. Combined insurance on cotton, corn, 
sweet potatoes and rice will be offered in St. 
Landry Parish and combined insurance on 
these crops plus sugarcane in Lafayette Par- 
ish. 

The new program differs from the old in 
several ways. First, it is intended not to 
assure the grower of any particular percent- 
age of a regular crop, but rather of his in- 
vestment in his crop. It offers protection 
against complete disaster and provides the 
insured grower with money to pay his costs 
or put in another crop next year. Secondly, 
premium payments and indemnity payments 
are figured in dollars and cents rather than 
in pounds of cotton. 

But the most interesting difference, per- 
haps, is the combined insurance plan, which 
makes crop insurance available in general 
farming areas and not just in cotton areas, 
or wheat areas, as the case might be. The 
general farmer takes insurance on his in- 
vestment in his entire crop, not just one of 
his crops. Since he has several opportunities 
for hitting, so to speak, his rates are lower 
than the rates for insurance on a specific 
crop. 

Since the coverage for both cotton insur- 
ance and combined insurance is on a differ- 
ent basis from the old cotton crop insurance 
program, rates in general are lower and the 
program appears to be on a somewhat sound- 
er basis. 





Address by Hon. Austin J. Kittredge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp the text of an address delivered by 
the Honorable Austin J. Kittredge at the 
centennial banquet on March 14 in honor 
of the founding of my home town of 
Clinton, Mass. The remarks of Judge 





Kittredge, chairman of the Centennial 
committee, appeared in the columns o 
the Clinton Daily Item of March 15, as 
follows: 


(In his introductory remarks and in pre. 
senting the toastmaster Congressman Pup 
J. Puitein, Chairman Kittredge said:) 

His Excellency, Lieutenant Governor 
Congressman Philbin, Reverend Clergy, 
Representative Pickford, Honorable Judges 
Mr. Foster, distinguished guests and ladies 
and gentlemen: 

No birthday party would be complete with. 
out song and music and it becomes my happy 
privilege at this time to present our master 
of ceremonies, one whose accomplishments 
and success in that field gives assurance of 
a pleasant and enjoyable evening. 

His life has been one of song; his profes. 
sion a noble one; his purpose in life is to 
spread cheer and happiness, to gladden the 
heart music, to stir the imagination, to bring 
a sparkle of the eye and laughter to the 
lips. All this he has accomplished by his 
many compositions which have won for him 
a place high in the ranks of his profession, 

During the last war he gave freely and 
generously of his time and talents to brighten 
the lives of his fellow servicemen in the 
camps and in the hospitals. 

Honored by the members of his profession 
by being elected to high office in the Ameri. 
can Society of Composers and Publishers, 
he has come home to be with us tonight, 

He has given to us our centennial song 
which you will hear tonight for the first time 

It is with profound pleasure that I give 
you our genial, talented and lovable master 
of ceremonies John Redmond Lynskey. 

On behalf of your committee, of which | 
have the honor to be chairman, I extend to 
you, one and all, a very cordial welcome and 
wish to thank you for your very generous 
response to our invitation to be with us to- 
night. 

On March 14, 1850, just 100 years ago to- 
day, an act of the legislature incorporating 
our town of Clinton was approved by the 
Governor. Tonight we celebrate her anni- 
versary. 

The story of her growth and development, 
the achievements and success of her distin- 
guished sons and daughters, I leave in more 
capable hands and to more elcquent tongue 
than mine. 

(Chairman Kittredge read the following 
letters: ) 

THE WHITE Hovsz, 
Washington, March 11, 1950. 

Dear MR. KITTREDGE: The foresight of the 
citizens in establishing Clinton as a town 
a hundred years ago is amply justified by 
the things accomplished during the last 10 
decades. 

Clinton had the advantage in sharing in 
the historic traditions of the fine old town 
of Lancaster and thus came into being under 
happy circumstances. It also has had the 
advantage of superior location, rich natural 
resources, and a diversity of industries. 

Great as are all of these assets, I am one 
who thinks that any community's chie! 
wealth is in its men and women. And 
Clinton has raised up a very large number 
of able citizens who have enriched the life 
of the State of Massachusetts and the Nation 

I have in mind one citizen, a Clinton boy 
born and bred. I wish it were possible for 
me to be with you next Tuesday evening 
so that I might acknowledge to the com- 
munity the debt of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion I owe to Matt Connelly for his invalu- 
able service to me through many years 
Wise, resourceful, industrious, and always 
tactful, he is one of those faithful and efl- 

cient public servants without whom govern: 
ment could not function. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRuMAN. 











Austin J. KITTREDGE, 
Chairman, Clinton Centennial 
mittee, Clinton, Mass.: 

Many congratulations to the town of Clin- 
ton for having completed its first century. 
Deeply regret that my necessary presence in 
ton in connection with the current 


Com- 


ashing 
a tigation of the State Department makes 
it impossible for me to leave the Capital. 
Otherwise I would certainly be present to 
extend my Warm personal greetings. As a 
Senator from Massachusetts, I am always 
proud to refer to Clinton as a particularly 
progressive American community. May the 
next 100 years be prosperous for you all, 
Please call on me for any service that I can 


render. 
Henry Casot Lopce, Jr., 
United States Senator. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
March 13, 1950. 
AusTIN J. KITTREDGE, Esq., 


General Chairman, One Hundredth Anni- 
versary Committee, Holder Memorial, 
linton, Mass. 


Dear Mr. KITTREDGE: It is a great pleasure 
and a real privilege for me to convey to 
the good citizens of Clinton my hearty con- 


gratulations and sincere good wishes on the 
occasion of the Clinton centennial banquet. 
An event such as this, celebrating 100 years 
of achievement, is one in which you all can 


take great pride and in which the Common- 
wealth and Nation can properly join. 

Since that faraway day in 1654, when John 
Prescott began grinding corn in his mill 
on South Meadow brook, the growth of this 
town we know and love today as Clinton has 
been steady and sound. Although a full 
century has passed now since Clinton came 


to maturity as an incorporated town, there 
has been not a single year in which it has not 
made an important and valued contribution 


to Massachusetts and to New England. In 
business, in industry, in education, in Gov- 
ernment, and in religion, the town of Clin- 
ton played a valued and vigorous role al- 
ways. We all salute the town with pride 
and with enthusiasm. May this centennial 
year have many happy returns. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator, 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
The Supertor Court, Boston, 
March 11, 1950. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am very much dis- 
tressed at my inability to be present at the 
centennial of the town of Clinton, but it is 

possible for me to attend. 

It will be 53 years the 10th of the coming 
September since I started the practice of law 
in the town of Clinton, and it seems like 
yesterday. I owe a great deal to the people 

{ Clinton, and I wish for them the follow- 

health, prosperity, and an enriched cycle 
hward to through the next century. 

It is a great privilege, to assemble to ob- 
sert centennial to pay our respects, 

1or a town so rich in heritage. Clin- 
5 the birthplace of many famous men 
women, folks who have left their mark 
nd their influence felt in tue far corners of 

e earth. 

Clinton has kept abreast of the times with 
neer spirit, always at the front, ready 
w day in industry, and modern meth- 
Gs. We have come a long way within a 
hundred years. The mother town of Lan- 
caster has every right to be proud of her 
ing. We can count on Clinton to keep 
th in the twentieth century and to forge 
d as successfully as in the past. We 
‘ continue to improve our living con- 

is, and overcome hardships, as in the 


: 
nr 
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Sir John Prescott, our founder, would be 
proud to see the vast changes which have 
come to pass here in the Nashua Valley 
during the past 300 years. 
Yours truly, 

ALLAN G. BuTTRICK. 


Under an article in the warrant for town 
meeting held on October 17, 1949, a com- 
mittee of 25 was appointed to make all 
arrangements and to conduct a celebration 
worthy of the occasion. Tonight we officially 
open the celebration. The general celebra- 
tion will begin Sunday, May 28, and continue 
up to and including June 3 of this year. 
If hard work and careful planning mean 
the success of any undertaking, I know that 
your celebration will be a huge success. 

I wish at this time to sincerely thank the 
members of the general and executive com- 
mittees and all subcommittees and organiza- 
tions for their generous and wholehearted 
cooperation. I further desire to thank the 
press for their liberal donation of time and 
space in their papers. To each and every 
one who have given of their time and ability, 
I extend my sincere thanks. I thank all our 
distinguished guests for their kind accept- 
ance of our invitation to be with us tonight. 

To his excellency, the Governor of our 
Commonwealth, who has honored us by being 
with us, I give my sincere and grateful 
thanks. 

The chairman of every committee has its 
compensations as well as its worries, and 
tonight I feel fully compensated in having 
the honor and pleasure in presenting Clin- 
ton’s most distinguished citizen, a man who 
has never failed to answer the call of civic 
duty, many times at a great personal sacri- 
fice; a man who has, and always will, acquit 
himself with credit and distinction wherever 
he may go, be it in the halls of Congress or 
elsewhere; a man who will continue to bring 
still greater honor to himself and to his 
town, your Congressman, my Congressman, 
the people’s Congressman, our Toastmaster, 
PHILIP J. PHILEIN. 





False Social-Security Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinental Foundry and Machine Co.—Chi- 
cago works—circulate the following un- 
fair and false propaganda, to its em- 
ployees. It is fortunate that the em- 
ployees today are informed and cannot 
be mislead or intimidated. Twenty 
years ago this propaganda might have 
been effective: 

JaNvuaRY 11, 1950. 

FELLOw EMPLOYEE: Why the pay cut? 
You may find a little less than you expected 
in this pay. It isn’t our idea. This year, 
because of the failure of Congress to post- 
pone the evil day, your end the company’s 
social-security taxes were increased from 
1 to 1% percent, beginning with the first 
pay roll in 1950. This means that this year 
We ace compelled by law to hold back from 
your earned pay one-half again as much 
as we did last year (up to $45 a year) and 
turn this part of your pay over to the Fed- 
eral Government, together with an equal 
amount from the company. 

You get nothing more for this increase 
in your taxes. It is simply that the cost of 
the original social-security program has 
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naturally gone up as more and more of us 
are reaching 65, and Uncle Sam has no 
sources of revenue to pay the cost of this 
or any other Government program except 
what you and we, as taxpayers, provide. 
This payecut is the way the Government 
cc'lects from you its increasing cost of 
operating this one program. 

If the cost of social security continues to 
go up, and it probably will as more and more 
people retire, these taxes are almost bound 
to be increased again. In fact, if the Sen- 
ate this year follows the lead of the House 
of Representatives and passes a proposed 
amendment of the social-security law, your 
social-security bill will go up to 2 percent 
cf your regular pay next year and will keep 
on goin;; up. 

No matter what the cost, you and we, as 
taxpayers, will have to pay the bill for what- 
ever social-welfare programs we adopt. Un- 
like some other countries, Uncle Sam has 
nowhere else to turn when he needs money 
except to us. 

So, for 1950, your social-security tax will 
be 14% percent of your pay. Where it will 
go from there is partly up to you. Think it 
over. 

CONTINENTAL Founpry & MacHINE Co, 





A Measure of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, published ir. the April 11 
issue of Look, is “must” reading for every 
good American. The author, Arnold 
Forster, is the civil rights director of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 
The league annually surveys the status 
of civil rights in the United States. Its 
chairman is New York State Supreme 
Court Justice Meier Steinbrink. 

In sending this article to me the direc- 
tor of Look magazine states: 

We believe this is the strongest blow to 
bigotry and intolerance ever published by 
any magazine. I am sure you will want to 
read it and hope you will bring it to the 
attention of other Representatives. 


I agree completely with what he says 
about this article, and I am glad to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Listed in the article are the big-time 
bigots who use anti-Semitism as a means 
tc fill their purses and to undermine de- 
mocracy. Here, too, you will find the 
answer to the question, “Are our colleges 
really democratic?” 

The article is as follows: 

A MEASURE OF FREEDOM 
(By Arnold Forster) 

How far can a rabble-rouser go in inciting 
an audience in a public hall against a re- 
ligious group? In deciding this issue, the 
nine Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court felt compelled last May to write four 
separate opinions. 

The case was that of the City of Chicago 
v. Arthur Terminiello. The constitutional 
principle involved was that of free speech. 
Did Terminiello have the unlimited right to 
stand up in a Chicago auditorium and make 
an inflammatory speech against a religious 
group? 
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The majority position of the court can ke 
summed up in the phrase: “Let them get it 
off their chests.” This view is supported by 
such a liberal group as the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 


ANOTHER VIEWPOINT ® 


But there is another section of opinion, 
equally concerned with the preservation of 
democracy, which asks the question: 
“Huven't we learned from the tragedies of 
Nazism trat you must protect the people 
against the dissemination of completely false 


and vicious appeals to religious hatred?” 
This is no mere academic dispute. It 
reaches directly into our daily lives. 


The majority opinion of the Court rejected 
a concept of law which would prohibit such 
acts of incitement as Terminiello’s speech. 
It declared that one function of free speech 
is to invite dispute. “It, free speech, may 
indeed best serve its high purpose when it 
induces a condition of unrest, creates dis- 
satisfaction with conditions as they are, or 
even stirs people to anger.” Deciding that 
the case at hand evidenced no “clear and 
present danger of a serious substantive evil 
that rises far above public inconvenience, 
annoyance, or unrest,” the majority held that 
Terminiello’s speech was protected from cen- 
corship. 

LIBERTY OR ANARCHY? 


Against this majority view, Mr. Justice 
Jackson, speaking for himself and Mr. Jus- 
tice Bur:on, wrote: “This Court has gone far 
toward accepting the doctrine that civil lib- 
erty means the removal of all restraints 
from * * * crowds and that all local at- 
tempts to maintain order are impairments of 
the liberty of the citizen. The choice is not 
between order and liberty. It is between lib- 
erty with order and anarchy without either. 
There is danger that, if the Court does not 
temper its doctrinaire logic with a little 
practical wisdom, it will convert the consti- 
tutional Bill of Rights into a suicide pact.” 

Freedom to speak, or freedom to destroy 
a religious or racial group? Can we protect 
the ‘irst and stop short of the second? 

This much can be said with certainty: 
Only an antidemocrat can espouse serious 
restriction upon the rights of free speech, as- 
sembly, press, religion, and the other guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights. But unfettered 
license to say and do as one pleases does not 
limit the right of others to condemn what 
is said or done as a threat to the country’s 
welfare. 

If Gerald Smith has the absolute right to 
label the Jews, before an audience of a thou- 
sand Americans, as a menace to the country, 
Jews have the right to label him an anti- 
£*mite and declare it from the rooftops. If 
the KKK has the right to condemn Cath- 
olics for allegiance to the Vatican, Catholics 
have a right to label the hooded order un- 
American If Congressman JOHN RANKIN 
proposes that American Negroes be deported 
to Africa, it is right for these Negroes to 
label him as a racist. 


THE FREE SPEECH ISSUE 


Some freedom-minded men are reluctant 
to label any viewpoint un-American. To 
condemn a viewpoint as antidemocratic may 
be to silence it forever. And there, once 
again, we are confronted by the same clash 
over free speech. 

Until the questions arising from this issue 
can be resolved within a democratic frame- 
work, one must use the weapon of public 
condemnation intelligently and cautiously. 
But there can be little argument today about 
the wisdom of exposing democracy’s enemies, 
No wall can keep the facts of prejudice from 
democracy’s citizens. 

We now realize, too, that no group or class 
is safe from corroding prejudice so long as 
any single one among them is insecure. 
When a United States Supreme Court judg- 
ment declares that restrictive covenants in 
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real estate are unenforceable, it protects not 
only the Jew or the Negro in the free right 
to choose his home; it also prevents the 
development of slum ghettos. 


JEW HATING IS BIG BUSINESS 


One responsibiilty falls upon all interested 
in preserving democracy—to encourage those 
who are helping the Nation and to expose 
those who are trying to destroy it with racial 
or religious hatred. 

Organized bigotry seeks to undermine the 
security and welfare of minority groups. It 
is the ‘“‘white supremacy” and anti-Catholi- 
cism of Klan groups; the distorted theology 
preached by hypocrite “reverends.” 

Money is the inspiration of organized 
hatred. A handful of promoters who make 
Jew hating a business enjoy a comfortable 
income. But for the bulk of the bigots the 
pickings are slim—a fact which explains the 
disappearance in the last year of at least 
35 once-active groups. 

In 1949, 57 organizations, 23 of them new- 
comers or reactivated groups, were engaged 
in spreading anti-Semitism in the United 
States. Nine other propaganda outfits, while 
not directly involved in such activity, were 
controlled by known anti-Semites. These 
groups used an assortment of facades in 
search of respectability; 36 disguised them- 
selves as politico-economic groups; 16 others 
used religion as a front; 2 posed as educa- 
tional organizations; 12 boldly publicized 
themselves as out-and-out racist groups. 

There are 49 anti-Semitic periodicals. 
Their format varies from crudely mimeo- 
graphed throw-aways to expensively printed 
magazines. The basic anti-Jewish themes 
they embrace are monotonously repetitious. 


THE LEADERS AND THE LINE 


The petty hate merchants take their cues 
from a handful of top propagandists. These 
leaders, wittingly or otherwise, interpret 
current events in the light of their own 
prejudices anda issue a line which is promptly 
absorbed by a mass of followers. 

These leaders include: 

Gerald L. K. Smith: Bigotry is big busi- 
ness with Gerald Lyman Kenneth Smith. 
He makes it pay substantial dividends. In 
1949, his total “take” exceeded $150,000. 
Though making a very good living, he fails 
to win any serious following for his crack- 
pot Christian Nationalist Crusade. 

Attendance at Smith’s meetings varies 
from 50 to 2,000, cepending upon locality and 
the intensity of his planned publicity. In 
1949, he concentrated in the Los Angeles 
area, where he spoke before several overflow 
audiences of 2,000. In other sections of the 
country, he drew an average of less than 
300. 

The 1949 convention of his Christian Na- 
tionalist Crusade, held at the St. Louis Kiel 
Auditorium, was sparsely attended; audi- 
ences were as small as 30 and never exceeded 
150. But the virulence of his program was 
undiminished. 

Circulation of Smith’s monthly magazine, 
the Cross and the Flag, remains virtually con- 
stant at about 25,000. He also continues to 
issue his usual quota of pamphlets and 
newsletters. 

Hardly a year passes without Smith’s be- 
coming involved in the creation of some vet- 
erans’ organization. Last year was no excep- 
tion. In the fall, he lent a hand in the 
formation of a National Veterans of Amer- 
ica, whose offices were established in the 
St. Louis headquarters of the Christian Na- 
tionalist Party. The charter aims of this 
enterprise include: the preservation of Amer- 
ica as a white Christian nation, and the limi- 
tation of immigration to European white 
Christians. 

Smith depicts himself as the archenemy of 
the Reds. Despite the preposterous exaggera- 
tion about the number of his followers— 
more than 3,000,000—Smith undoubtedly 
makes some impact upon the more unstable 


elements in some communities in which he 
appears. 

Joseph P. Kamp: In one respect the syaya 
Joseph P. Kamp is a greater nuisance thay 
the crude Gerald L. K. Smith; Kamp has sy. 
ceeded in deceiving a greater number of jm. 
portant people regarding his real nature ang 
true purpose, 

As this is written, Kamp faces a possipje 
prison term. Indicted in December 1944 py 
a Federal grand jury for self-righteously re. 
fusing to reveal the officers and contributors 
to his Constitutional Educational League, 
Kamp has thus far avoided serving his 4. 
month sentence by a series of legal maney. 
vers. A petition to the Supreme Court for 
a review of his case is now pending. 

While preoccupied all through 1949 wit, 
an impending jail term, Kamp found ample 
opportunity for his propaganda work as act. 
ing chairman of the Constitutional Educa. 
tional League. 


HITLER’S APPROVAL 


His record of antidemocratic propaganda 
began in 1933. Some of his early efforts 
earned him the approval of World Service, 
an Official Nazi news bureau. Join the CIO 
and Help Build a Soviet America, which he 
wrote in 1936, was recommended by the Hit- 
ler news agency in 1938; it was also sold at 
the German-American Bund’s Aryan book- 
store in Los Angeles. 

In the early days of World War II, Kamp’s 
destructive propaganda concerning this 
country’s war effort finally got him into diffi- 
culties. In July 1942 and again in January 
1943, his Constitutional Educational League 
was named as an organization used as a tool 
by groups indicted by Federal grand juries 
for conspiring to undermine the morale of 
the armed forces. 

Walter Winchell, who publicly branded 
Kamp a Fascist, was the subject of a vicious 
pamphlet in which much space was devoted 
to a discussion of the columnist’s alleged real 
name (originally pinned on him as a joke by 
humorist Harry Hershfield and then mali- 
ciously spread by Fritz Kuhn). Actually, 
Winchell is his real name. 

A substantial part of the league’s income 
comes from subsidies and contributions 
which Kamp promotes from large industrial 
organizations and wealthy individuals inter- 
ested in his antilabor, antidemocratic prope- 
ganda. Kamp has a list of 500 such con- 
tributors. 

Upton Close: In a banquet speech on 
October 29, 1949, Upton Close, the former 
radio-network news analyst, accused Roose- 
velt and the Jews of having caused his 
removal from the NBC network in 1944. 

Close’s career, which began in the early 
1920’s, gave no clues in its formative years 
to the role he eventually was to play. An 
obscure author who had traveled widely in 
the Orient, Close eked out a living during 
that period by speaking before ladies’ clubs 
on such innocuous topics as Cherry Blossoms 
and Pear Orchards. Twenty years later the 
same Upton Close, by then a national net- 
work news analyst, was being denounced as 
a Fascist and anti-Semite. 


CLOSE BLAMED THE JEWS 


The commentator’s metamorphosis be 
came evident in the early forties. He was 
one of those who minimized the threat of 
Hitler and Japan. At the same time, he de- 
veloped an antagonism toward Jews, Wo 
he claimed, were pushing the United States 
into war. 

In 1941, in a San Francisco speech, Close 
declared: “There will be no more democ- 
racies ever again in Europe until the Island 
Empire and its umbilical protégés outside 
cease interfering in Europe, and I have Z 
idea that that is what many of you st! 
think while the Anglophiles and the Jewish 
people on the umbilical coast east of the 
Hudson River lose their heads. * * * J 
can quite understand how those two groups 














can be taken for a ride in the taxicab of 
eympathy for England or hatred for Hitler.” 
“In 1945 Close revealed his attitude toward 
the so-called Jewish problem in an open let- 
ter to Nathan M, Ohrbach, the department- 
etore owner: “I wonder if four million or 
forty million dollars’ worth of hired agents 
nan buy or Wheedle the love of people. I 
wonder if there is any solution at all to the 
problem of keeping the majority from re- 
carding with some reservations a minority 
which makes its basic principle that of main- 
taining its own peculiar identity.” 

In 1946 Close attacked Chcago’s Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil, and the Catholic prelate 
plasted Close’s “untruthful statements, un- 
ust implications, despicable insinuations 
and utter intellectual dishonesty.” 

Close climaxed his checkered career as a 
network commentator by appearing ovcr the 
Mutual network under the sponsorship of 
Merwin Hart’s National Economic Council, 
Beginning in February 1946, these broadcasts 
ended abruptly on February 11, 1947. 

There followed a period of hard times for 
Close. For a while he turned to Mexican sta- 
tions. Late in 1949, however, he began to 
stage a comeback. In November he reported 
to his subscribers that his transcribed propa- 
ganda was being carried by more than 100 
stations. 

Close maintains that he is neither anti- 
democratic nor anti-Semitic. He once made 
an offer of a $1,000 war bond “to any person 
who will produce anything I have ever writ- 
ten or said in public that is anti-Jewish.” 

But his record belies the denial. He in- 
corporates thinly veiled attacks against Jews 
or sly innuendoes aimed at them, as when he 
stated: “We have just passed through Broth- 
erhood Week, as very skillful promoters 
named the week of collecting for a program 
of racial tolerance under the National Com- 
mittee of Jews and Christians. * * * 
The idea of brotherhood is very often twisted. 
Some one faction, or element, wants to be the 
big brother and boss all the rest * * *.” 

His fundamental distrust of democracy was 
made evident in his radio broadcast of March 
20,1949: “The Government of our Nation is 
g -esentative Republic,” he said. “All the 
n who won independence and found- 
reed that it should be a representative 
repu , not a democracy.” 

Merwin K. Hart: Anti-Semitism such as 
Merwin K. Hart exhibits is never a sudden 
acquisition. It takes years to develop. 
Hart’s antidemocratic roots lie deep. But as 
president of the National Economic Council, 
the Harvard-bred propagandist likes to pose 
sa high-minded patriot whose organization 
3 “dedicated to the preservation of human 









iberty, including maintenance and invigo- 
ing of private enterprise, rights of prop- 


His rec- 


1 
] 
rat 
erty and American independence.” 
C 

tion 

Hart never reveals his anti-Semitism in a 
vulgar way. His attacks upon Jews are 
cloaked in opposition to opinions among dif- 

rent groups of Jews. If the group does not 
exist, he creates it. 

Hart repeatedly disavows anti-Jewish prej- 
udice; his record makes it necessary. 

After Roosevelt’s death, Hart immediately 
issued one of his council letters on Ameri- 
ca’s destiny, and used the opportunity to 
tack Jews in American life. He captioned 
piece: “Shall alien minds determine 
rica's future?” and then listed 81 men 
women in American life (most of them 
whose loyalty and distinguished 
service to the Nation are universally es- 
teemed), Of the 81, no less than 72 are 
Jewish. Included were the late Stephen S. 
Wise, Henry Morgenthau, James P. Warburg, 
Paul M. Warburg, Albert Einstein, Nathan 
Straus, Abba Hillel Silver, Albert D. Lasker, 
Felix Frankfurter, Benjamin V. Cohen, 
Walter Winchell, Leonard Lyons, Adolph 
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Sabath, David E. Lilienthal, Bennett Cerf, 
and Ben Hecht. 


THE GIESEKING CASE 


Rarely does Hart miss an opportunity to 
inject his prejudices into a public contro- 
versy. When the United States Government 
refused to approve the visit of Walter Giese- 
king, the German pianist, to this country in 
1949, the Economic Council Letter reported: 
“Jewish Communist influence dictated this 
high-handed procedure. It is clear this in- 
fluence overruled agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

Anti-Semitism is not Merwin Hart’s sole 
activity. He devotes much of his attention 
to pro-Franco propaganda. He pleads the 
cause of the Spanish dictator with every 
means at his command. 

In 1944 Walter Winchell exposed a par- 
ticularly unsavory aspect of Hart’s pro-Fran- 
co operations. The columnist discovered 
that Hart was cooperating with Jane An- 
derson, an active Spanish agent who later 
broadcast Axis propaganda over the Berlin 
radio. 

Hart’s Franco sympathies, like his anti- 
Semitic attitude, stem from an anti-demo- 
cratic bias. In 1940, he publicly proclaimed 
his fundamental distrust of American de- 
mocracy. Speaking before the Nassau Club 
in Princeton, N. J., he declared that democ- 
racy is the rallying cry under which the 
American system is being prepared for des- 
potism. 

The same year, a distinguished New York 
Union League Club gathering heard him de- 
clare: “It is time to brush aside this word 
‘democracy’.” 

Hart is a shrewd fund-raiser. Last year 
the National Economic Council’s “take” was 
at least $140,000. Most of this came from a 
small group of prominent industrial leaders 
who see Hart as an ardent champion of their 
narrow concept of the American way of 
life. A current list of contributors reads like 
a section of Who’s Who in American in- 
dustry. One wonders whether the officials 
of these great businesses know him for what 
he is—one of the Nation’s key bigots. 

Now let us see how much prejudice there 
really is in America. 

Fortunately, there seems to be little de- 
liberate anti-Semitism in responsible quar- 
ters. The basic democratic ideal is violated 
from two sources: first, prejudices which 
have led to deeply imbedded discriminatory 
practices; second, community tension or con- 
troversial public issues which bring hatreds 
to the surface. 

In Congress, for instance, there were few- 
er anti-Semitic remarks in 1949 than in 1948. 
Representative Ep Gossett, Democrat of 
Texas, used the displaced persons problem as 
the lever for his expression of anti-Jewish 
bias. He told a Washington, D. C., audience 
of the American Association of University 
Women that the admission of Jewish DP’s 
was “an injection of virus into our blood- 
stream which is already becoming polluted.” 

In connection with the same DP issue, 
Senator Pat McCarran demonstrated his 
essential hostility toward Jews. As chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, he refused to 
allow any testimony at the hearings to amend 
the DP Act of 1948, concerning the plight 
of European Jews. Ironically he agreed to 
schedule hearings on displaced Pakistanians, 
Arabs, and Germans. 


THE QUOTA SYSTEM 


When we come to the realm of unspoken 
prejudice which exists in deeply imbedded 
practices, however, we have another prob- 
lem. Such a problem is the racial and reli- 
gious quota system used in admission to 
colleges. 

Theoretically, the doors of American col- 
leges end professional schools are open to 
all students wh> have the necessary finan- 
cial resources and scholastic ability. In prac- 
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tice, however, many institutions exclude or 
limit Jews, Negroes, Italians, and in some 
cases Catholics and others. 

The discrimination suffered by Negroes 
who seek higher education differs from that 
of members of other minority groups. Segre- 
gration of the races is established by law 
in 17 States and the District of Columbia. 
Negroes cannot share the same classrooms 
with white students in these jurisdictions. 
Segregation and exclusion of Negroes in the 
South is, of course, a publicly avowed pol- 
icy. No college or professional school, how- 
ever, publicly admits using a quota system 
to restrict the admission of minorities. 


ADMINISTRATORS CONDEMN IT 


Administrators of 140 liberal arts colleges, 
questioned by the Anti-Defamation League 
on their policies of admission, were remark- 
ably unanimous in condemning the quota 
system: “I think it would be a fine policy if 
all higher institutions would admit students 
irrespective of race or religious creed. * * * 
I am in hearty accord with your efforts to 
eliminate discriminatory practices in the 
field of college admissions. * * * Wedo 
not tolerate quota ideas. * * * Our ad- 
missions; policy is based purely on a stu- 
dent’s school record. * * * Iam not in- 
terested in whether a student is a Jew or 
a Negro.” 

And yet discrimination does exist. In 
November 1949, Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, chair- 
man of the Committee on Discrimination of 
the American Council on Education, pro- 
vided a conference of educators meeting in 
Chicago with the following facts: 

1. All researchers agree that there exist 
racial, religious, economic barriers to higher 
education. 

2. For many youths, restricted curricula 
and inadequate educational facilities present 
formidable obstacles to education. 

3. Many institutions employ techniques 
in the admission of students which lend 
themselves to discriminatory practices and 
appear to serve no purpose other than that 
of discriminating against youths from certain 
minority groups. 

The Anti-Defamation League in 1949 made 
a study of the application forms of 518 liberal 
arts colleges and found that over 92 percent 
contained at least one question which could 
lead to discrimination (such as race, religion, 
or parents’ nationality). 

One additional research project deserves 
mention. In October 1949 two letters were 
sent to each accredited liberal arts college 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut. One letter was signed with an 
apparently Jewish name, and the other with 
an apparently non-Jewish name. 


DISTINCTION IS MADE 


Both requested application blanks for en- 
trance in the fall term of 1950. No qualifi- 
cations were given by the “applicants.” 

Of the total of 106, 41 responded differently 
to the non-Jewish letter. This distinction 
in handling was revealed in any number of 
ways. In some instances, the “Jewish” ap- 
plicant received only an acknowledgement, 
while the “non-Jewish” applicant received 
an application form; or the “Jew” received 
no response whatever, while the “non-Jew” 
did; or the “Jew” received only a primary ap- 
plication form while the “non-Jew” received 
a final application form. 

To prevent any unfair conclusions from 
this survey, these 41 institutions were tested 
again in November with another apparently 
Je\ ish and another apparently non-Jewish 
letter. The final codification of the two sur- 
veys disclosed that only four institutions in 
both instances gave apparently preferential 
treatment to the non-Jewish names. 

Strangely enough, on the campus itself, 
the students show less anti-Jewish prejudice 
than their elders. College students are over- 
whelmingly opposed to quota systems and 
other discriminatory admissions policies. 
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In an ADL survey just completed, only 
1 out of 10 seniors expressed a preference for 
colleges which discriminate. By contrast, 
almost one-third of the general adult popu- 
lation—including college graduates and non- 
graduates—are so inclined. 

To determine how much prejudice college 
students feel toward Jews, Negroes and other 
minorities, researchers asked a series of key 
questions which probed such sensitive areas 
as education, social contacts, housing, em- 
ployment and intermarriage. 





AN ENCOURAGING PICTURE 


An encouraging number of students did 
not want to set any jimits, short of actual 
intermarriage, to their association with mi- 
norities. Almost 80 percent of the non- 
Jewish seniors said it would make no dif- 
ference to them if a member of a minority 
group worked beside them, and almost 70 
percent would be willing to entertain any 
of them in their home. When it was pro- 
posed to move a minority group member 
into the neighborhood, the shoe really be- 
gan to pinch—but even here 47 percent said 
they would not object. 

Although the college seniors were Over- 
whelmingly outspoken against barring mi- 
norities from college admission, they were 
slightly more prejudiced about admitting 
Jews to fraternities and sororities. There 
was still an over-all majority opposed to any 
discrimination even here; although not a 
majority of fraternity members. 

Since the exclusion of Jews from Gentile 
fraternities and Gentiles from Jewish fra- 
ternities is the usual rule on American 
campuses, it is encouraging that this rule 
finds so few defenders who frankly admit 
they prefer it that way. When the Phi Kappa 
Psi chapter at Amherst recently put up a 
fight for its right to pledge a minority group 
member, it was voicing a growing preference 
among college students. 

The low index of prejudice on the campus 
is apparently, however, not the result of a 
college education. The incidence of preju- 
dice among seniors is largely the same as 
that for freshmen. 


YOUTHFUL IDEALISM 


It is difficult to say why American colleges 
have made no significant contribution in re- 
ducing anti-Semitism. Perhaps the major 
job of education in fighting prejudice is 
being done in high schools, and the only 
prejudiced students left are bitter-enders 
with whom education has already proved in- 
effective. 

Actually, the absence of prejudice among 
many college students may be due to the 
idealism of youth. Perhaps, in 10 or 20 
years, these same students may be consid- 
erably more narrow-minded and prejudiced. 

In all of this, we, as citizens, have a demo- 
cratic responsibility. Unwholesome racial 
and religious prejudice and discrimination 
in the United States are blemishes on an 
otherwise healthy body politic. 

The strengthening of democratic life in 
America is the job not of any single group 
or individual, but of every citizen who would 
enjoy the benefits and the freedom that 
America gives. Men and women in the con- 
duct of their daily affairs must at all times 
be aware of the need to protect their demo- 
cratic heritage. 

A BACKWARD STEP 


Wholesome attitudes must be instilled into 
the hearts and minds of all the people. At- 
tention must be focused on flagrant viola- 
tions of justice and fair play; and public 
opinion must mobilize behind the forces 
struggling to shape this Nation into a better 
likeness of the ideals upon which it was 
founded. 

The sorry failure in the last year to obtain 
the passage of even one Federal civil-rights 
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law in Congress was not just a matter of 
standing still; it was a step backward. 

By comparison with other years, the en- 
actment of civil-rights legislation on the 
State level indicates true progress; the over- 
all picture is heartening. 

At the beginning of 1949, only four States 
had fair employment practice laws. Today, 
there are eight such States. The enactment 
of fair employment practice acts has also 
begun. Legislation forcing the Ku Klux Klan 
to unmask is spreading throughout the 
South. 

There are three fundamental forces which 
can be used to fight prejudice—law, educa- 
tion, and community action. Education may 
prod a community to action and lead to 
the enactment of legislation. At the same 
time, legislation itself is frequently a potent 
educative force. 


AIMING AT TARGET 


In the use of these forces, it is not enough 
to rest with the expression of well-meaning 
generalities. It is necessary to deal with 
realities. The targets must be pointed out 
clearly. Lip service to tne concept of equal- 
ty is not enough. There must be an insist- 
ence upon such steps as elimination of dis- 
criminatory practices in housing, in educa- 
tion, in employment, in voting, and in the 
use of public accommodations. 

A secure and free people who have ade- 
quate opportunity to lead happy lives will 
reject those who spread hatred. On the other 
hand, exhortations will have little effect in 
breaking down racial and religious hostility 
while men are frustrated or while they are 
afraid. 

There can be no freedom from discrimina- 
tion in employment until there is full em- 
ployment. There can be no freedom from 
discrimination in higher education until 
there are adequate facilities for all persons 
capable of higher education. There can be 
no freedom from discrimination in housing 
until there are ample housing facilities for 
all. Where there is scarcity, and men com- 
pete desperately for the basic necessities of 
life, the minorities—and eventually the ma- 
jority—will be at the mercy of those who stir 
up hatred and fear. 

Racial and religious bigotry cannot thrive 
in an economically and democratically 
healthy society. 





Planes Over Shanghai Raise a Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. BRCOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
enclose copy of an article entitled “Planes 
Over Shanghai Raise a Question.” This 
article was forwarded to me by Maj. 
Gen. Claire Lee Chennault, retired, a 
former resident of the State of Louisiana 
who is now in China. It is worthy of 
consideration, thought, and study by 
the Congress. The article is as follows: 
PLANES OveR SHANGHAI RAISE A QUESTION 

(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

TatrenH, Formosa, March 21.—Appearance 
of strange fighter planes over Shanghai, as 
reported by the Chinese Nationalist Air Force, 





raises the question of how far Russia wij] go 
to clinch the final victory of communism jp 
China. 

If these were fighters of the new Chinese 
Red Air Force or of a Russian or internationa| 
volunteer group—and there is no other POs- 
sible explanation—they mark a new phase 
of Russian intervention. 

Three blunt-nosed planes diving out of 
the Monday morning sun over Shanghai's 
Lunghwa airfield while Nationalist P-5); 
reconnoitered there probably mean Russig 
will go as far as she can without openly as- 
suming a belligerent role in China, 

She would not want to precipitate Amer. 
ican help to the Nationalists whom the 
United States State Department has repeat. 
edly written off as ineffective champions of 
a lost cause. Yet, that “lost cause” has he. 
come an increasing threat to the China Red 
regime and the Russians are aware of it. 

The Communists will never be secure in 
China so long as Chiang Kai-shek and his 
followers continue their stand in Formosa 
and Hainan and keep needling the Reds by 
sea, air, and occasionally by land, with a view 
to a mainland come-back. 

(A United Press dispatch from Hong Kong 
reports that between 5,000 and 10,000 Russian 
troops are taking an active part in China’s 
civil war, These troops reportedly are (1) 
helping bolster Chinese Red resistance 
against increased Nationalist air attacks, (2) 
may be used to discourage uprising against 
the Red regime by starving Chinese and (3) 
may be used to insure the pro-Kremlin fac- 
tion of China’s Communists against nation- 
alist Communists.) 

Nationalist air attacks on strategic targets 
in China’s largest city, Shanghai, seem to 
be forcing Russia’s hand. The three strange 
planes probably are part of a 50-plane fighter 
force which the Russians are said to have 
furnished Red China, along with technical 
and probably flying personnel. 

Recent bombing of Shanghai’s airfields and 
the former air training center near Hang- 
chow were intended to wreck that fighter 
force before it could be uncrated or assem- 
bled, it was disclosed here. Perhaps the 
fighters were of the group previously re- 
ported ordered from Czechoslovakia. 

The P-51 scouts who reported the Red 
planes said they were of a kind not used 
by the Nationalists. They looked something 
like Japanese Zeroes. Indeed they could 
have been Zeros if the Russians have taken 
the trouble to preserve those captured in 
Manchuria in 1945. 

Significantly, Red China’s air arm seems 
to be making ready with non-American 
planes rather than with the American-made 
fighters and bombers that fell into their 
hands. 

Appearance of the new type in this way 
tips Russia’s hand both as to planes and 
pilots. 

New fighter types probably mean that 
Russians or other experienced foreigners are 
fiying them or that Chinese pilots were 
trained in such craft long ago in Manchuria 
Fighter pilots cannot be produced overnight 
and readily transferred from a known kind 
of plane to an unknown. 

It is possible, of course, that every plane 
in Red China will be used eventually. But 
it has been generally accepted that the Reds 
would first take the air in P-51's, B-25's, and 
B—24’s, if for no other reason than to foste! 
the fiction that the Chinese Reds armed 
themselves largely from American-made 
equipment captured from or surrendered by 
the Chinese Nationalists. 

Since there was no shooting in yester- 
day's encounter over, Lunghwa, it could be 
assumed the Reds’ new fighters were merely 
being tested. 
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This Is the Central Arizona Project 
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OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 
Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, so 


ative concerning the central Arizona 
project that I feel impelled, as one of 
the authors, to state briefly just what the 
project is, that all may read and check 
my statement. 

The Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the Committee on Public 
Lands held lengthy hearings on H. R. 
934 and H. R. 935 in March, April, May, 
and early June of last year. The record 
of those hearings has been printed and 
is available. 

H. R. 934 and H. R. 935 are bills au- 
ing the central Arizona project and 
the construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of the Bridge Canyon Dam to- 
gether with appurtenant dams and 
canals, to generate power and take badly 
needed water from the Colorado River 
into central Arizona for lands that are 
now irrigated but with an inadequate 
supply of water. The project will make 
available greatly needed hydroelectric 
power and the water to be diverted to 
central Arizona will save the economy of 
that entire State. 

The testimony and evidence presented 
at the hearings clearly establishes: (a) 
the need for the project. Itis clear from 
the testimony and the evidence that 
without additional water on lands now 
cultivated in central Arizona the econ- 
omy of the sovereign State of Arizona 
will enter a period of decline ending in 
chaos and disaster to the great detriment 
of the entire Southwest and of the 
United States. 

The need for the project and the need 
for the water in Arizona is admitted by 
the few opponents of the authorizing 
legislation, 

(b) It is clearly established by the 
vidence that the water is available in 
the Colorado River for the proposed 
liversion to central Arizona of 1,200,000 
acre-feet per annum. All the engineers 
asree that the water is physically avail- 
able in the river, 

{c) The plan of the development to 
Serve the needs as outlined above is 
Clearly established by the evidence to be 
the best possible plan and to establish 
_ fact that the works to be authorized 
by the authorizing legislation will serve 
the need. 

(d) It is clearly established by the evi- 
dence that the project is feasible and 
dat the cost of construction will be re- 
ud with revenue derived from the sale 
bower and from the delivery of water 

t is clearly established that all of 

cost, except approximately 1% per- 
ne made nonreimbursable for benefits 
food control and fish and wildlife 
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conservation, will be repaid in full within 
a period of 73 years. 

The economic feasibility is clearly 
established by the report of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the independent 
economic analysis of the Doane Agri- 
cultural Service of St. Louis, Mo., and by 
the testimony of many men who are 
thoroughly familiar with the area and 
the people involved. 

Companion and identical bills were in- 
troduced in the Senate of the United 
States at the same time that H. R. 934 
and H. R. 935 were introduced in the 
House. Lengthy hearings were held be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and that committee 
made certain amendments and reported 
the bills as thus amended to the Senate 
of the United States as S. 75. 

Other amendments were made on the 
floor of the Senate and the Senate on 
February 21, 1950, passed the bill as thus 
amended by a vote of 55 to 28. The act 
as passed by the Senate has come to the 
House in due course and the Senate 
amendments are acceptable to me and 
my colleague as the sponsors of H. R. 
934 and H. R. 935 and therefore we urge 
passage of S. 75 by the House. 

The Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and the Senate 
amended the bill as originally introduced 
to provide for the protection of Indian 
rights with provisions which were ac- 
cepted by and are acceptable to the 
tribal councils of the Indians involved, 
and to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
further amended the bill to make reim- 
bursable costs of benefits, which in the 
original bill as introduced were made 
nonreimbursable and to prohibit the con- 
struction of any steam plants for the 
production of electrical energy, none of 
which were ever contemplated at any 
time and also to remove any possible 
objection from the National Park Service 
by limiting the height of the dam to a 
height which was and is acceptable to 
the National Park Service. 

All of these matters are fully and 
clearly set forth in the Senate debates 
on the floor on February 6, 17, and 21, 
1950, and the positions of the Federal 
agencies and departments are clearly set 
forth in the CoNnGREssIONAL Recorps for 
those days or in the record of the hear- 
ings. The Senate further amended the 
bill as originally introduced in order to 
permit suit to be brought by any State 
which might allege that the use of water 
for the central Arizona project would in 
any manner interfere with or jeopardize 
any of its uses or rights. 

Arizona, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Department of Interior, the Colorado 
River Basin States Committee, repre- 
senting the States of Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and 
the Senate of the United States are firm- 
ly of the opinion that tiie water for the 
proposed central Arizona project for use 
in Arizona is clearly within the legally 
estabdlished right of the State of Arizona 
and that the use of that water does not 
in any manner jeopardize or interfere 
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with the use of water or the right to the 
use of water of any other State in the 
Colorado River Basin. 

Their opinion is based upon the law 
of the river, the Colorado River compact, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the 
California self-limitation statute and the 
Arizona water delivery contract of 1944 
between the United States and the State 
of Arizona under which the United States 
undertook to deliver water from the Colo- 
rado River to permit the beneficial con- 
sumptive use to the maximum gross 
quantity of 2,800,000 acre-feet per an- 
num. The water for the central Arizona 
project is certainly within Arizona's 
share of the water. Arizona has the 
right to rely upon the Congress of the 
United States to see that the State of 
California respects and lives within its 
solemn agreement and covenant with the 
United States which was made expressly 
for the benefit of the State of Arizona 
and the other basin States forever and 
unconditionally limiting the use of the 
waters of the Colorado River in Cali- 
fornia. ‘The law of the river is clearly 
established and under it Arizona is clear- 
ly entitled to the water for the proposed 
project. 

Certain special interests in southern 
California dispute that belief and ac- 
cordingly provision is granted by S. 75 
as passed by the Senate to the joinder of 
the United States in any suit brought by 
any State to challenge Arizona’s right to 
the use of the water and it is provided in 
the authorizing legislation as passed by 
the Senate and as now before this House 
that works to be used solely for the diver- 
sion of water from the Colorado River 
into central Arizona shall not be com- 
menced until the termination of such a 
suit if one is brought. 

The works authorized by the bill to be 
thus deferred until the conclusion of 
such a suit if one is brought, are by the 
Bureau estimated to cost some $267,000,- 
000. The works about which there is no 
dispute and which it is admitted are all 
kadly needed in the Southwest are esti- 
mated by the Bureau to cost approxi- 
mately $440,000,000. All of these figures 
are from the estimates of the Bureau of 
Reclamation based on costs as of July 
1, 1947. Actually costs are now declining 
and contracts have been let by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation for much less than 
their estimates. In recent months the 
—ureau of Reclamation las let contracts 
15 to 42 percent below the estimates of 
July 1, 1947. The construction of the 
works authorized by the authorizing leg- 
islation will necessarily extend over 
Many years and it is apparent at this 
time that the cost of the works author- 
ized by this legislation when built will be 
much less than the estimate of July 1, 
1947, of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

This Congress in the act admitting 
Arizona to the Union as a sovereign 
State, imrosed a condition reserving to 

he United States all the dam sites on 
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the Colorado River and lands across 
which transmission lines or canals could 
carry either power or water from the 
Colorado River into Arizona and in the 
enabling act required that the State of 
Arizona agree to such conditions in its 
constitution, and Arizona did so. 

The Congress therefore, by such act, 
effectively walled off Arizona from 
power and from water from the Colo- 
rado River unless there be later author- 
ization by the Congress of the United 
States. The Supreme Court of the 
United States—Two Hundred and 
Eighty-third United States Reports, page 
423—has held that Arizona cannot uti- 
lize any of the water of the Colorado 
River without the consent of Congress. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held—Two Hundred and 

sighty-third United States Reports, page 
423, and in Two Hundred and Ninety- 
eighth United States Reports, page 558— 
that there does not now exist any con- 
troversy over the use of water for the 
proposed project within the jurisdiction 
of the Court and that the Court cannot 
take jurisdiction in any such matter un- 
less and until Arizona is authorized by 
the Congress to divert water from the 
Colorado River. Then and then only 
can any State that might feel injured or 
that might allege that it was injured by 
the authorized diversion bring an effec- 
tive action to enjoin such diversion. 

Such court action is authorized in S. 
75 as passed by the Senate and as now 
before the House, so that any State that 
feels a grievance will be given its day in 
court and in the meantime no construc- 
tion of any works which might be in- 
volved in such action could be under- 
taken 

Authorizing legislation is therefore 
essential now in order that a contro- 
versy within the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court might be started, if any 
State feels endangered, in order that 
the Supreme Court might by final and 
definite judgment end the controversy 
and the dispute which has delayed many 
years the development of the natural 
resources of the whole Colorado River 
Basin to the detriment of the people of 
that region and of the United States as 
a whole. 

In no other way can the matter 
be authoritatively and finally settled. 
Every possible safeguard of the national 
interest and of all the States and of 
each of the States of the Colorado River 
Basin has been written into and is con- 
tained in Senate bill 75 as passed by the 
Senate of the United States. With the 
passage of that measure by the House of 
Representatives and the approval of the 
measure by the President of the United 
States, peace will come to the Colorado 
River Basin and the full benefits of that 
great natural resource will be made 
available to the people of all the States 
of the Colorado River Basin and to the 
great benefit of the whole of the United 
States. 

Such, briefly stated, is the legislative 
case of the central Arizona-project now 
_— the Public Lands Committee of 
the House. 


Is Holy Writ a Traitor’s Bible? 
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Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Iam inserting the following article which 
appeared in Destiny magazine, Haverhill, 
Mass., for March 1950: 

Is Hoty Writ a Trarror’s Brs.e? 
ACHESON QUOTES THE BIBLE 


The jury has convicted Alger Hiss of per- 
jury and he has been sentenced to a prison 
term. His lawyers have appealed the case 
to a higher court and, in the meantime, he is 
out on bail. Without awaiting the outcome 
of this appeal, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son has stated that, regardless of the action 
of the jury and the courts, he will not turn 
his back on Alger Hiss. He then cited certain 
verses in Matthew, chapter 25, as a precedent 
for his expression of loyalty to his friend. 

In the chapter of Matthew's gospel in the 
New Testament referred to, Jesus Christ was 
instructing His disciples concerning those 
nations who were to enter into the blessings 
of the Kingdom of God. He stated that when 
the Son of Man comes, all nations will be 
gathered before Him and He will separate 
the goat nations from the sheep nations. 
The sheep nations in the parable questioned 
Him as to what they had done to give Him 
meat to eat and water to drink, or when did 
they see Him as a stranger and take Him in? 
Jesus replied that insofar as they had done 
these things unto one of the least of His 
brethren, they had done them unto Him. 


TRAITOR IS A CRIMINAL 


Mr. Acheson should read these passages 
over again and carefully note that our Lord 
did not say criminals were to be given this 
aid and comfort; rather, it was His brethren 
who were to receive such succor. By no 
stretch of the imagination can Alger Hiss, 
a traitor to his country, be placed in this 
group. He has not shown himself to be a 
righteous man, nor can he be numbered 
among those who have suffered because of 
service to the Lord in faithfulness to Chris- 
tian standards. 

In its actual setting, this parable is na- 
tional in aspect and the goat nations are 
those who have demonstrated their propensity 
toward evil aggression and tyranny against 
the peaceable. The sheep nations are those 
who have desired peace and abhorred war, 
yet have been willing to become involved in 
war to go to the assistance of those who are 
downtrodden and persecuted. The Secretary 
of State has overlooked the real intent of the 
parable, and also that Jesus said it was the 
stranger or foreigner suffering unjustly whom 
the sheep nations were helping and for 
which they were to be rewarded. 


ACHESON REWRITES BIBLE 


When Mr. Acheson undertakes to construe 
our Lord’s instructions to mean that indi- 
viduals should be loyal to persons convicted 
of crimes, and that they should defend them 
regardless of the evil acts committed by 
them, he is giving voice to the criminal’s 
code of conduct, not the high ethical stand- 
ards and teachings of the Scriptures. 

Alger Hiss was convicted of perjury. Un- 
der the righteousness of the law of the Lord 
perjury is a serious crime, even carrying the 
death penalty in certain cases. Treason to 
the Government is punishable by death. In 
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stating that he would support Alger Rigs 
regardless of the facts, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson has violated the Scriptura] in. 
junction that, upon conviction for a crime 
the criminal must pay the just penalty. No 
official may forgive or forget a crime commit. 
ted against the state, but must mete out 
true and impartial justice, making the pun- 
ishment fit the crime. 


BIBLE A BOOK OF JUSTICE 


“The law, ‘Life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot. 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe 
for stripe,’ is a rule governing the adminis. 
tration of justice, demanding that the pun- 
ishment fit the crime and that there be no 
excessive punishment in any case. If a hun- 
gry man steals a loaf of bread, he should not 
be punished as the thief would be who robs 
his neighbor of all his goods. 

“Jesus referred to this law and declared it 
was the law, but He counseled individuals 
not to conduct their personal relations, one 
with another, in accord with this rule of law 
governing the judges who must make the 
punishment fit the crime. Individuals can 
forgive and forget all manner of trespasses 
committed against each other, but the judge 
cannot forgive and must administer the law 
in justice.” (Digest of the Divine Law, p. 143.) 


CRIME AGAINST THE STATE 


This principle is equally applicable to all 
Officials in Government. Mr. Acheson has a 
definite duty in his official capacity, for the 
crime was committed in the department of 
the Government of which he is today the 
head. 

When the commandments, statutes, and 
judgments of the law of the Lord were origi- 
nally given, the people of the nation were 
instructed concerning what their attitude 
must be when a criminal is convicted of a 
crime against the welfare of the state: 

“Thou shalt not consent unto him, nor 
hearken unto him; neither shall thine eye 
pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither 
shalt thou conceal him.” (Deuteronomy 
13: 8.) 

WHAT OF HUMAN SLAVERY? 

If Mr. Acheson is so desirous to keep the 
requirements laid down by our Lord con- 
cerning help for the oppressed, setting the 
prisoners free, and liberating the slaves, as 
well as visiting those in prison, let him, as 
the head of our Department of State, set in 
motion ways and means to aid the millions 
in prison behind the iron curtain. God- 
fearing men and women are suffering and 
dying, and many are even now languishing 
in prison who have committed no crime 
other than to desire personal freedom. 

What of the unfortunate Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, and Estonians, whose nations we 
allowed to be enslaved by the tyrants in the 
Kremlin with hardly a protest? What of the 
millions of unfortunate human beings in 
China being thrown by our State Depart- 
ment to the Red wolves of Moscow? They 
are strangers it is true, but it was the stran- 
ger, not criminals, we were to help. 


DARE ACHESON TURN ON HISS? 


Can it be that Mr. Acheson is trying tv 
hide something and actually dares not turn 
his back on Hiss? His defense of a ©ol- 
victed criminal leads one to wonder if he |s 
not serving notice that, in case Hiss should 
talk later, he, Mr. Acheson, is remaining 
loyal to him, thus notifying Hiss to reirain 
from implicating him in any way with pre- 
vious questionable activities within the 5tate 
Department? If Hiss finally faces no aitel- 
native but a prison term and should decide 
to talk, the revelations would very likely 
have all the force of a bombshell explosion 
in their implications. Could this fear be 
one of the reasons why Mr. Acheson has ¢% 
perienced some sleepless nights since the con- 
viction of Alger Hiss for perjury? 
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Why a Coast Guard Reserve? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
present the article entitled “Why a Coast 
Guard Reserve?” by Lt. Walter K. Handy, 
Jr, United States Coast Guard Reserve. 
The article is excellently written and 
presents in a strong manner the reason 
for a Coast Guard Reserve. I invite the 
attention of all the Members of Congress 
who are interested in the preservation 
of this country to read it carefully. The 
article is as follows: 

[From the Reserve Officer of October 1949] 
Wuy A Coast GUARD RESERVE? 


(By Lt. Walter K. Handy, Jr., USCGR, presi- 
dent of the ROA Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters Chapter, Washington, D. C.) 

It requires only about 20,000 to 25,000 
officers and men to perform the peacetime 
duties of the Coast Guard, but another 150,- 
000 are necessary to carry out its wartime 
functions. And for these the Coast Guard 
must rely on its Reserve. 

In peacetime the Coast Guard, which is the 
smallest of the military services, operates 
under the Treasury Department as a law-en- 
forcing, life-saving, life-protecting agency. 
It regulates and supervises the loading of 
dangerous cargoes, inspects vessels and en- 
forces maritime safety regulations, and main- 
tains search and rescue services, aids to navi- 
gation, weather stations, iceberg patrols and 
many other services for the safety of persons 
at sea and the protection of both lives and 
property in normal times and in time of dis- 
aster. 

But the Coast Guard must always be pre- 
pared to undergo a rapid transformation, 
expanding to many times its peacetime size 
in order to fulfill its roles as a specialized 
service within the Navy in time of war. The 
key to this rapid expansion for wartime 
service is the Coast Guard Reserve. The 
experience during World War II is a vivid 
illustration of the importance of the reserve 
In Wartime expansion. Prior to our entrance 
into the war the Coast Guard numbered less 
than 20,000 officers and men. By VJ-day 
the military strength of the Coast Guard ex- 
ceeded 172,000 persons, of which about 144,- 
000 were reservists. In short, it requires only 
about 20,000 to 25,000 officers and men to per- 
form the peacetime duties of the Coast 
Guard, but another 150,000 are necessary to 
carry out its wartime functions. And for 
these the Coast Guard must rely on its re- 
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he whole story is by no mcang told 
numbers. The United States 
pecifies that “the Coast Guard Reserve, 
established on June 23, 1939, is a military 
nization and a component part of the 

t Guard for the purpose of providing a 

ed force of officers and enlisted persons 
which, added to the personnel of the regular 
Coast Guard, will be adequate to enable the 
Coast Guard to perform its functions and 
t all times.” 

The reference to “trained personnel” ade- 
quate for the performance of the Coast 
Guard’s functions and duties at all times 
is significant. In meeting the responsibility 
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Guard, the maintenance of aids to naviga- 
tion, search and rescue services, merchant 
marine inspection, and similar functions. 
the Coast Guard can utilize the training 
and background of its regular personnel 
augmented by reservists trained or experi- 
enced in these fields. Many rescrvists with 
the proper training and background will be 
required to augment present crews and to 
man vessels of all types. Others will operate 
high-frequency direction-finding stations 
used to locate distressed vessels and aircraft. 
The inspection of merchant vessels for safety, 
the examining and licensing of merchant ma- 
rine officers and the investigation of mer- 
chant marine disciplinary cases both in the 
United States ports and overseas will require 
additional reserve personnel in wartime. 
Pilots and crews for resCue craft will also be 
required by the expanded necessity for search 
and rescue services. In addition, the in- 
creased requirements of wartime communi- 
cations, the administration of personnel and 
maintenance of records will all necessitate 
the rapid availability of reserves to supple- 
ment the regular personnel. 

In addition to the expansion of normal 
activities, however, the functions of the Coast 
Guard expand greatly in time of war, and 
the performance of many of these specialized 
functions requires the special training or 
experience of reservists in fields not normally 
stressed in the training and experience of 
the regular personnel. Most of these special- 
ized functions fall within the field known 
as port security, which includes all of the 
measures necessary for the protection of 
ports and vessels in port from sabotage, fire, 
explosion, or other danger. 

One of the greatest dangers in the op- 
eration of a port during wartime is the ever- 
present danger involved in the loading and 
unloading of tremendous quantities of ex- 
plosives. Unless proper precautions are ob- 
served and proper care taken in the handling 
of these explosives, many lives, many ships, 
and vital port facilities may be destroyed 
through explosion. The Coast Guard re- 
serves are the men relied upon to prevent 
such catastrophes. They must have a 
thorough background of training in the na- 
ture and properties of various types of ex- 
plosives, the precautions to be observed in 
handling and stowing them, the operation 
of ships handling gear, stevedoring equip- 
ment, fire fighting where explosives are in- 
volved, dangerous combinations of explo- 
sives or explosive chemicals and acids, and 
many other detailed and specialized factors 
in providing safety from explosion, not only 
in port but after the ship has put to sea. 
This is obviously a specialist’s responsibility, 
and the Coast Guard must rely on its reserve 
to provide such specialists. It is significant 
that not one explosion occurred in the load- 
ing of any vessel supervised by the Coast 
Guard during World War II, although over 
29,000,000,000 pounds of explosives were load- 
ed under their supervision. 

The prevention of fire at port facilities is 
another highly specialized field in which 
trained and experienced reserves are re- 
quired. his specialty involves the determi- 
nation of proper preventive measures against 
both the start and the spread of fire. It re- 
quires a knowledge of the design, construc- 
tion, anc alteration of buildings, warehouses, 
piers and other water-front facilities for the 
maximum protection agairst fire. These 
specialists must be able to appraise the prob- 
ability of fire originating in any particular 
water-front facility, the extent to which it 
might spread, the structural, operational or 
other modifications which will reduce the 
probability of fire, and the fire-fighting fa- 
cilities which should be provided for the best 
protection against fire. 
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Closely related to fire protection is fire 
fighting, which requires thorough training 
in the tactics used in fighting fires of all 
types on vessels, piers, or other water-front 
facilities. Personnel trained and experi- 
enced in fire fighting under all conditions 
will be needed promptly for proper protec- 
tion of the ports. This need can be met ade- 
quatcly only by the maintenance of a Re- 
serve which includes fire fighters trained 
thoroughly in combating all types of fires 
ashore and afloat and under unusual con- 
ditions, as in cases where explosives are 
involved. 

In addition to these specialties, the pro- 
tection of port facilities requires large num- 
bers of personnel with an adequate back- 
ground of training in all of these specialties 
to provide adequate inspections and patrols 
of vessels and water-front facilities. These 
men must also be trained in the detection 
and prevention of sabotage, evacuation pro- 
cedures for endangered water-front areas, 
law enforcement, general police duties, and 
must have a thorough knowledge of Coast 
Guard regulations for the security of vessels 
and water-front facilities. 

Any adequate program for the protection 
of our ports must also make provision for 
well-trained and organized identification 
specialists to screen and control the per- 
sonnel having access to vessels and water- 
front facilities. 

Our ports are the bottlenecks through 
which supplies and men must flow in time 
of war. The destruction or impairment of 
any of these ports, whether accidentally or 
by sabotage, would seriously disrupt the flow 
of essential men and material. Therefore, it 
is obvious that all possible precautions must 
be taken to protect them and the ships which 
use them from any damage; otherwise all of 
our other defense preparations may be jeop- 
ardized or to a great extent nullified. 

In order to give our ports this protection, 
the Coast Guard must be prepared to place 
on duty within a matter of hours sufficient 
nmbers of men, thoroughly trained in all of 
the aspects of port security, to assure the 
complete safety of all port facilities and 
vessels from sabotage or accidental damage 
by fire or explosion. The Coast Guard can 
meet this responsibility only if it has 
promptly available a well-trained Reserve 
which is prepared to assume its role in ful- 
filling the Coast Guard's responsibility at a 
moment’s notice. 





Point 4, Corn, and Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
entitled “Point 4, Curn, and Mexico,” 
published in the Des Moines Register of 
March 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Porn: 4, Corn, AND MEXICO 

Corn is far and away the most important 

crop in the United States, in total value, in 
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number of bushels, in number of farmers 
who grow it, in its widespread adaptability 
(it is grown in nearly every county of the 
United States). 

But corn is relatively unimportant to the 
United States in comparison with Mexico 
and other Latin-American countries. 

The Latin Americans almost literally live 
on corn. Mexico, for example, devotes about 
60 percent of its cropli.ad to this crop, and 
corn is the predominant food. South of the 
Rio Grande little corn is fed to livestock, be- 
cause the people cannot afford such luxury. 
They must consume the grain directly, sup- 
plementing it with bkans as the most im- 
portant source of protein. 

Clearly, the first step toward higher liv- 
ing standards in these corn-bean diet coun- 
tries is to increase the production of corn. 
That would provide an excess that could be 
fed to livestock, thus improving diets with 
meat and milk. It would release manpower 
to make industrial goods (or to produce ex- 
cess agricultural products which could be 
traded abroad for industrial products). 

Mexico averages only about 10 bushels of 
corn to the acre. If that yield could be dou- 
bled, Mexican living standards would rise 
rapidly. Mexicans would no longer have to 
import corn and could begin to expand their 
livestock production. 

What would this mean 
States? 

It would mean the loss of a tiny export 
market for corn. In the past we have ex- 
ported somewhere around 3,000,000 or 4,- 
000,000 bushels of corn and 2,000,000 or 3,- 
000,000 pounds of corn meal annually to 
Mexico. This is considerably less than the 
production of one Iowa county. 

In return for this insignificant loss, we 
would get a large increase in exports of in- 
dustrial products which would in turn mean 
more industrial employment and greater de- 
mand for farm products in the United 
States. 

Mexico, like all Latin-American countries, 
has such a small production per man today 
that it is unable to contribute much to world 
trade and world prosperity. One of the 
easiest ways to keep our own economy pros- 
perous and expanding is to find new mar- 
kets, and one of the easiest ways to find new 
markets is to create them by helping the 
world’s poor people toward higher living 
standards. 

This is the idea behind President Tru- 
man’s proposed point-4 program of technical 
aid to backward areas: Help ourselves by 
helping others. 

The Rockefeller Foundation already is ap- 
plying this idea with a considerable degree 
of success in Mexico. Since 1943 it has been 
carrying on a research and educational pro- 
gram designed to increase Mexican agricul- 
tural production. So far, 24 improved varie- 
ties of corn have been released to Mexican 
farmers. The Rockefeller scientists have not 
waited until they could develop hybrids suit- 
able to Mexico; they have distributed open- 
pollinated seed from selected better varieties. 

Last year about two-thirds of a million 
acres were planted to these improved varie- 
ties. This program already has begun to 
have an impact on total Mexican output. 
In 1948, Mexico did not import corn for the 
first time in 35 years. 

The Rockefeller people are also making 
progress with new varieties of wheat, beans, 
and other crops. Most important, they are 
teaching hundreds of Mexicans how to con- 
duct their own research and educational 
programs. 

This is point 4 at work—in a field that 
Iowans know well. Corn gave us the start 
for our chain reaction of economic progress, 
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The Federal Communications Commission 
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HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask to 
have placed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a statement prepared by me, af- 
fecting the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


When Congress established the Federal 
Communications Commission in 1934, it set 
up a bipartisan board to regulate the radio 
industry. It was clearly intended that the 
Commission would operate for the benefit of 
the people of the Nation. The Commission- 
ers were given wide authority. They were 
entrusted with broad discretionary powers. 
It was not presumed that they would use 
such powers to any narrow partisan ends. 

I am sure no Senator in this Chamber has 
any desire that the Commission should now 
abuse its powers to accomplish unauthorized 
ends. Particularly, no Senator would desire 
to condone the operation of this board for 
purely partisan purposes. 

Surely it would be a serious abuse of au- 
thority if the Commission, in granting or 
withholding a license to operate a radio sta- 
tion, were motivated by partisan considera- 
tions. 

It has been suggested to me that a case 
now pending before the Commission may 
have some political motivation behind it. 

Therefore, I am going to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado that he direct 
the attention of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to hearings 
now being held on the renewal of radio sta- 
tion licenses granted to stations KMPC (Los 
Angeles), WJR (Detroit) and WGAR (Cleve- 
land). 

Reference to these hearings already has 
been made in the Senate by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan who 
has raised the issue of fairness in these pro- 
ceedings. I wish to join the Senator from 
Michigan in insisting that these Commission 
proceedings be scheduled and handled in a 
dignified and impartial manner without 
political bias. 

Certainly there are some aspects of the 
present hearings which suggest that some of 
the parties concerned are acting in a nar- 
rowly partisan spirit. I do not suggest that 
the Commission itself or its Chairman are 
conducting these hearings for political pur- 
poses. 

I ask, however, that the Senate committee 
take cognizance of this case so as to make 
certain that a majority of this bipartisan 
Commission does not abuse its authority to 
control political thinking. It would be out- 
rageously un-American if any radio station 
were denied an extension of its license 
merely because the management of that sta- 
tion did not subscribe to the political opin- 
ions of the present administration. 

The hearings to which I refer were brought 
about under the following circumstances. 

I am told that James Roosevelt, a candi- 
date for Governor of California, wrote a let- 
ter on stationery of the Democratic State 
Committee of California. Mr. Roosevelt sup- 
ported a complaint against the issuance of 
a license to the stations I have listed. The 
principal stockholder in these stations is Mr. 
George A. Richards who, I understand, has 
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been very critical in his personal expression; 
of more than one member of the Roosevelt 
family. 

I am not acquainted with Mr. Richards 
I have never met him. I know nothing per- 
sonally of his views. I am told that he js 
former New Deal supporter who broke with 
the party in 1940 and has since been a stron> 
critic of the administration. I am told that 
the complaint against Mr, Richards is that 
he allowed his personal political views to 
slant or distort news reports. 

If it is true that these stations are dis. 
torting the news, it is a serious charge, ang 
I certainly, for one, do not condone it, | 
hope the Commission is always vigilant 
against such distortion in presenting the 
news to the general public which relies on 
the impartiality of the broadcaster, 

Every Member of the Senate is aware. 
however, that such distortion is affected by 
radio stations. I am of the opinion that 
much of the distortion in news reports that 
go out over the radio has been done in fayor 
of the administration. This is only an 
opinion. 

It is interesting that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, at the request of 
James Roosevelt, has invoked seldom-used 
powers. The case should be considered on 
its merits. I hope the Senate committee wil! 
explore this matter. 

I hope it will explore also the question of 
whether this operator is being singled out 
while other station operators are given com- 
plete freedom to support the party line of 
the administration in violation of the Com- 
munications Act. 

The power to regulate can be distorted to 
become the power to censor. This must not 
be allowed to happen in the United States 

I want the Commission to enforce the 
Communications Act fairly and aggressively 
against any violator. It should make no dif- 
ference whether a violation is committed by 
a member of the Democratic or Republican 
Party. 

Surely, however, the Commission should 
not penalize any loyal American citizen for 
his personal views if his radio station is 
properly operated in conformance with the 
Communications Act. The three stations 
concerned here have a long history of pub- 
lic service, I am informed, that never was 
questioned prior to 1940 when the owner 
broke with the party of the administration. 
This case may be important to any Ameri- 
can who cherishes our heritage of civil 
liberties. 

The Commission must be supported in any 
attempt to carry out the communications 
regulations which bar the use of radio news 
broadcasts as a propaganda medium. How- 
ever, we want to be assured that the Com- 
mission does not become an instrument of 
thought control seeking to put out of the 
communications business any station be- 
cause of this control by a loyal American 
citizen because of that individual’s personal 
views and expressions. 

I am sending to the Senator from Colo- 
rado documents which have been sent me 
concerning this case, 


The Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the AD- 








pendix of the Record an excerpt from a 
speech in Lincoln, Nebr., on March 21 by 
Guy George Gabrielson, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 

A part of Mr. Gabrielson’s speech con- 
cerns itself with the Brannan plan and 
some of the left-wing connections with 
that program. It particularly recites 
that the head of the northeastern divi- 
sion of the Farmers Union, one of the 
principal advocates of this so-called 
Brannan plan, Was accused in 1945 of 
being a Communist, and when he sued 
for libel the jury found in favor of the 
defendant. 

This man, Archie Wright, is still one 
of the leaders of the Farmers Union, 
which says, “the Brannan plan is our 
plan.” 

With the Communist front boring into 
every segment of American life, it is im- 
portant that they be exposed. This is 
particularly true when the Secretary of 
Agriculture consorts with radicals and 
adopts their program for attempting to 
lure the American farmer into the trap 
of Government control of their farms. 

There keing no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We have discussed tonight the Commu- 
nists and the Socialists in the Truman ad- 
ministration. There is another group in the 
Government who would destroy the oppor- 
tunity, the freedom, of the American people. 

They are the men who serve only political 
gods. All they want is to win elections even 
if in the process they destroy the ..merican 
system.. They are the men who operate on 
the principle of the big city political bosses 
that the American people—the farmer in- 
cluded—can be bought into slavery if they 
offer enough Government money. They are 
the people who are willing to acept the sup- 
port and even defend the treasonable Com- 
munists so long as they retain their political 
support. They are the people who do the 
front work for the Trojan-horse Socialists 
while giving lip service to free enterprise. 

In all charity for them, I say that per- 
haps they, from President Truman down- 
ward, do not understand what they do or 
the dangerous effects of the course which 
they pursue. They want only votes, votes, 
votes 

And now I want to discuss with you one 
of the high apostles of this latter group. 
One of those who serves only political mas- 
ters and who, I trust, only ignorantly and 
not willingly, follows the designs of those 
who would entrap the farmer into Govern- 
ment control and eventual slavery. 

I refer to Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan and his so-called Brannan pian. 
I shall not attempt to go into an economic 
discussion of the Brannan plan. Mr. Bran- 
han does not attempt to do that in trying 
to sell it to the farmers. 

Actually the Brannan plan exists in a sort 
t nhever-never land of what is it. Mr. Bran- 
nan himself dashes frantically up and down 
the land (at your expense, incidentally) 
making speeches. He denounces your great 
farm leader, Allan Kline. He speaks glibly 
ot how the Rrannan plan would give higher 
Prices to the farmer and lower prices to the 
consumer, But he refuses to even estimate 
what the plan would cost. And, of course, 
he never mentions that the farmer and the 
consumer whom he would buy with Govern- 
ment money are the very people who pay this 
Money into the Federal Treasury with back- 
breaking taxes, 

I have analyzed Mr. Brannan’s speeches 
carefully trying to make some sense out of 
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what he says. My analysis boils down to the 
following ccnclusions: 

1. The Brannan plan is like the old shell 
game that the suckers used to play at county 
fairs—now you see it, now you don’t. 

2. Still using the country fair parallel, it is 
like the medicine man’s bottled remedy— 
good for man or beast and will cure anything 
that ails you. Just 50 cents and we throw 
in a bottle of the best perfume direct from 

aris for the little wife. 

3. This plan was not written by farmers 
to help farmers make a better livelihood, but 
is an instrument for the destruction of free 
farmers, framed by the radicals who surround 
your Secretary of Agriculture. 

In analyzing Mr. Brannan and his plan 
you folks out here in Nebraska will want to 
remember where the Brannan plan came 
from. And, equally important, who are the 
friends of the Brannan plan and the friends 
of Mr. Brannan himself; also those who are 
against it. 

There is an easy answer to the question 
who is against the plan. The free farmers 
of America. But let’s look further. I have 
examined into this subject. I find the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, speaking 
through its board of directors, denouncing 
the Brannan plan. I find Mr. Goss, head of 
the National Grange, speaking out against it, 
and also leaders of your own Nebraska 
Farmer’s Union. I find Senator ANpDERson, of 
New Mexico, a recent Demccratic Secretary 
of Agriculture. Two of the great agricul- 
tural publications, the Farm Journal and 
Country Gentleman. I find Representative 
CuLiFrorD Hope, of Kansas, former chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee. He 
did a masterful job of revealing its origin 
when we held the Republican Farm Confer- 
ence in Sioux City, Iowa, last year. Repre- 
sentative Hope pointed out that the Brannan 
plan, so-called, had its origin in a resolution 
adopted by the national convention of the 
CIO in Portland, Oreg., more than 1 year ago. 
The idea was taken up by various labor papers 
and publicized rather extensively before Mr. 
Brannan thought to affix his name to it. 
And, I find your two great and influential 
legislators ‘n Washington, Senators WHERRY 
and BuTLer, and your able Nebraska Repub- 
lican Members of the House of Representa- 
tives stating publicly that the Brannan plan 
is a vote trap for the farmer, which would 
eventually take away the farmer's right to 
run his own farm. 

Now let’s take a look at who are the sup- 
porters of this Brannan plan. 

One of the most insistent spokesmen for 
the Brannan plan is that hybrid big city “oice 
of the New Deal bureaucrats, avowedly politi- 
cal in nature, the Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

Then the political organization of the CIO 
chants repeatedly on the dual subject of the 
Brannan plan and the farmer-labor groups. 

Finally, we come to the only national farm 
organization supporting the Brannan plan 
and that is the Farmer's Union, which boasts 
over and over again that “it is our plan.” 

I wish time permitted to examine with 
you intimately some of the activities and 
public statements of the Farmer’s Union and 
its president, Mr. Patton. I do not mean to 
imply that Mr. Brannan cr Mr. Patton are 
Communists. Ido charge now, however, that 
the company in which these two gentlemen, 
Messrs. Brannan and Fratton, travel lays them 
open to the suspicion of being taken for a 
hay ride, knowingly or not. 

I do not make this charge lightly; I expect 
to have more to say on the subject in the 
future. But I wish here to recite just one 
example of the type of company Messrs. 
Brannan and Patton keep; where some of the 
support for the Brannan plan comes from. 

Six years ago the Farm Journal carried an 
article in which it publicly accused one 
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Archie Wright of being a _ card-carrying 
Communist. 

And who is Mr. Wright? He was at that 
time, and still is, the president of the north- 
east division of the Farmers Union. He was 
called a card-carrying Communist. 

After this article was printed by the Farm 
Journal Mr. Wright sued for libel, apparently 
thinking his tracks had been so well covered 
that it could not be proven. Like so many 
of these Communists who are exposed he 
issued an immediate denial and attacked his 
accuser. But the Farm Journal writer had 
done his work well. 

The case went to a jury in the Federal court 
in New York. The jury heard the evidence 
that Mr. Wright was a Communist. It heard 
Mr. Wright’s defence evidence. Then it re- 
turned a verdict exonerating the Farm Jour- 
nal and Mr. Robert McManus, the author, of 
libel in calling this Farmers Union official a 
Communist. 

Mr. Patton knows this. Mr. Brannan, who 
works intimately with Mr. Patton, also knows 
it. Patton says the Brannan plan is “our 
plan.” Yet Archie Wright continues as the 
head of the Farmers Union in the whole 
northeast area. 

In the face cf this evidence, don’t we have 
the right to ask again, “What are the influ- 
ences back of this Brannan plan?” “Are 
there other Archie Wright’s working among 
the farmers all over the United States—in 
Nebraska—attempting to lead and propa- 
gandize them into eventual slavery to a Gov- 
ernment machine?” 

I ask you to remember that the farmer was 
the first object of Communist mass murders 
in Russia because they would not bow their 
necks. 

I ask you to remember that in 1920 the 
Communist leader Lenin wrote to his com- 
rades in New York, urging a survey of revo- 
lutionary prospects here, and inquiring: 
“Have you no farmers in America?” 

I ask you to remember that in 1923 Mos- 
cow sent $100,000 to this country to aid in the 
organization of a Farmer-Labor Party. 





Middle-Income Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
a report telling how homes can be and 
are being built on a large scale by the 
so-called middle-income group in the 
private enterprise way, by which our 
country has become great and strong, 
and without the paralyzing hand of Fed- 
eral socialism. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RecorD a statement re- 
ceived from Ted Baldwin, of New York, 
who is director of a campaign in sev- 
eral cities in connection with the good 
American home program, which is spon- 
sored by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association and the United 
States Savings and Loan League. 

Mr. Baldwin’s report indicates that 
private initiative and private industry 
are more than willing to provide all the 
homes potential home owners of the 
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middle-income group are interested in 
purchasing. 

Furthermore, the cost of these homes 
is within the reach of the middle-income 
group, as the price range of homes in the 
good American home program extends 
from $7,500 to $12,000, and can be pur- 
chased by prospective home owners 
whose annual take-home pay is from 
$3,000 to $4,800, the middle-income 
range. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


TED BaLpwIn, INc., 
New York, N. Y., February 11, 1950. 
To the Honorable Senator KENNETH S&S. 
WHERRY: 

When you and your colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress weigh merits of proposed 
new housing legislation I feel sure you will 
be interested in the good-American-home 
program, which is demonstrating two things. 

1. People in the modest and middle in- 
come brackets can afford to buy good homes 
at today’s prices on their present income. 
They are doing it. 

2. The building industry is erecting houses 
to meet the needs of this modest and middle 
income group. 

The good-American-home program is a 
public educational effort to prove by actual 
demonstration that the above facts are true 
and that proper use of the family budget 
permits home ownership. It is sponsored 
nationally by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association and the United States 
Savings and Loan League. Local demonstra- 
tions all over the country are being sponsored 
by local and regional builders associations, 
individual private builders, dealers in con- 
struction materials and financial institu- 
tions. All types of public-service groups are 
cooperating. 

Homes built under the program must be 
within the price range of from $7,500 or less 
to a maximum of $12,000. Such homes can 
be purchased on take-home pay of from 
$3,000 a year to $4,800—the middle income 
range. 

Official designs, prepared by the noted New 
York architects, Chapman, Evans & Dele- 
hanty, permit building under the money- 
saving principles of modular construction. 
This means that mass-production economies 
can be made at the building site without the 
use of stereotyped prefabricated homes. 

The first demonstration homes were opened 
in Detroit January 22 and still are being 
viewed. They were built by members of the 
local sponsoring group, the Builders Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Detroit. Because of the 
public-service feature, press, radio and tele- 
vision, theaters, business, and public officials 
all cooperated to bring the demonstration to 
the attention of the public. 

For each demonstravion house, a model 
budget was worked out, based on Detroit 
price levels and checked through the coop- 
eration of Wayne University, Detroit busi- 
nesses, and financial institutions. People 
are buying the houses—proof of satisfaction 
with the price and quality. One builder sold 
30 the first day. 

The Home Builders Association of Greater 
Cleveland is starting a similar demonstration. 
So is the Long Island Home Builders Insti- 
tute in the New York area and the New Jer- 
sey Home Builders Association. Other dem- 
instrations are being arranged in New Eng- 
land, in the Middle Atlantic States, South, 
and far West. 

The good-American-home program is not @ 
plan to build houses. It merely brings to- 
gether people in the middle and modest in- 
come group who want homes and the large 
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number of private builders who are putting 
up good homes for this group at prices it can 
afford. It is proving that people of modest 
means do not need charity and that private 
industry is meeting their needs and that both 
sides like it that way—the good American 
way. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Tep BALDWIN. 





The Biggest Swindle in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which is to be published in the April 11, 
1950, edition of Look magazine. 

This is an exceptionally interesting 
and informative article, written by an 
outstanding American businessman, Mr. 
L. C. Hart. Mr. Hart is vice president 
of Johns-Manville Corp. and is an au- 
thority in the field of management and 
human relations. He is an experienced 
businessman and it is evident that he is 
an expert in public relations. 

Mr. Hart shows accurately and vividly 
the wide difference between what Com- 
munists promise and what they actually 
deliver when they gain power. He dis- 
closes that the rulers of Soviet Russia are 
the greatest confidence men in history; 
that they have sold the Russian people 
a gigantic gold brick. 

Mr. Hart makes it clear that no sin- 
cere liberal can support this swindle 
which becomes a slave state. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Since the end of the war, when Stalin made 
it clear that he prefers two worlds to one, 
I—like most Americans—have become in- 
creasingly alarmed about what the Com- 
munists are up to. Recently I decided to 
read again some of the Communist writings 
to get a better idea of what their philosophy 
really is. So I studied an anthology of 
extracts from Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Joseph 
Stalin himself. 

I won't pretend that it was easy reading. 
Nor will I attempt to expose here the eco- 
nomic fallacies which Sommunist theorists, 
writing in and about a world that no longer 
exists, believed. Anyone who looks at the 
standard of living and the great political 
power of labor in democratic countries today, 
under systems of private property, must 
surely realize that they do not bear the 
faintest resemblance to the starvation, 
misery, terror, and helplessness which Marx 
and Lenin predicted were the inevitable lot 
of the working man. At least that is what 
some of our best informed labor leaders 
tell us. 

What I do want to write about is some- 
thing that struck me so hard I haven’t been 
able to put it out of mind: the amazing 
difference between what Communists preach, 
and what they do, once they get a chance 
to put their theories into practice. I am 








convinced that only people hypnotizeq 
their own imaginings, only people psycho. 
logically incapable of looking at facts, can 
possibly support both communism and Soviet 
Russia. 

Here are some basic principles of com. 
munism; let’s compare them to the facts 
about the Soviet Union. 

1. The power of the state must be reduceq 
until the state itself withers away. But the 
state in Soviet Russia is more powerful than 
any state in history. The men who run the 
Soviet Union have made the state more ang 
more absolute since the day they took power 
(Even the Czars, operating one of the most 
corrupt and brutal regimes on record, did not 
liquidate, exile, or terrorize one-tenth a; 
many people as the Communists have done 
and are doing.) That the gigantic power 
of the state in Russia today will be reduced, 
much less wither away, is something only 
fools can believe. In fact, the very idea js 
verboten now, in the writings of the faithfu), 

2. All the means of production will be 
owned by the people. The people in Russia 
are told they own the means of production: 
but the men in the Kremlin use the resources 
and manpower of the Soviet Union as they 
wish. There is no way for the Russian peo- 
ple to assert their ownership—to protest 
against the Kremlin’s actions or the Com- 
munist Party’s program, or vote the elite out 
of power, or even put up a candidate for a 
local school board who has not been hand- 
picked by the regime. Own the means of 
production? Why, any large American cor- 
poration is owned by its stockholders (who 
have the power to vote, criticize manage- 
ment, throw out directors, influence policy, 
collect dividends) in a way the Russians 
dare not even dream of. Would men ina 
prison be better off if they were told they 
own the prison? 

3. Monopoly, and all its evils, will be abol- 
ished. But the Soviet regime is itself the 
biggest monopoly on the face of the globe 
The Kremlin exercises absolute monopoly 
control over every single phase of life— 
wages, prices, supply, agriculture, politics, 
law, the courts, education, the press. * * * 
No capitalist trust or international cartel 
ever had one-thousandth of the monopoly 
power exercised by the leaders of the So- 
viet Union. 

4. A Communist regime represents the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Commu- 
nism certainly is a dictatorship—but not of 
the proletariat. It is a dictatorship over the 
proletariat. Do workers dictate policy or 
action in Russia today? The Soviet Union 
is, in fact, privately owned—lock, stock, and 
barrel—by a handful of men. They are sell- 
appointed and self-perpetuating. 

5. The rights of workers will be expand- 
ed. But even Communists admit that the 
worker in Soviet Russia does not have the 
right to change his job or strike or move 
about freely or speak his mind or protest 
against low wages or high prices or factor) 
speed-ups or piecework—rights that every 
American worker takes for granted. 

6. Communism will bring true democracy 
into the world. But the Soviet Union has 
abolished the most elementary human 
rights, freedoms, and civil liberties. Soviet 
Russia is actually a caste state. And the 
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security, and status than any group of capl- 
talists in the world. 

7. Science, thought, and art will flower 
into real freedom under communism. The 
why the repeated purges of writers, teachers, 
artists, and scientists in all countries under 
Communist control? No intelligent person 
can maintain that thought in Soviet Russia 
is free. The record clearly proves that the 
Kremlin’s preferences, in everything from 
the ballet to comic books, are imposed on all 














those subjected to Communist rule. This is 
true even in the sciences; consider the of- 
ficial glorification of the unscientific ge- 
netics expounded by Lysenko, whom Julian 
Huxley, the distinguished English scien- 
tist, has Just exposed. 

g. Since all workers will become Commu- 
nists, the Communist Party will represent 
all the workers. But according to their own 
‘ures, out of 200,000,000 people in the So- 
viet Union, only about 24% percent are in 
the Communist Party. It is a well-known 
fact that no one gets into the Communist 
Party who isn’t completely subservient to 
the top officials, and that no one stays in 
the party who doesn’t toe the party line. 

Conclusion: What other conclusion is pos- 
sible, to anyone with eyes to see and a brain 
to use, than this: Any sincere believer in the 
theory of communism ought to be passion- 
ately anti-Soviet today. For the Soviet 
Union, according to the writings and creed 
fits own founders and leaders, is the big- 
gest swindle in history. 








Address by P. S. Marthakis Commemorat- 
ing Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
iN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
on March 22, 1950, the Honorable P. S. 
Marthakis, a senator from the county of 
Salt Lake, in the Legislature in the State 
of Utah, delivered an address commem- 
orating Greek independence. Because of 
its timely interest and because all citi- 
zens of America who have Greek ancestry 
will be interested in reading the words of 
Mr. Marthakis, I ask unanimous consent 
that his address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Throughout th civilized world this week, 
the people of Greek descent will recall with 
honor und pride that memorable Marc’, 25 
of 1821 when Greece threw off the yoke of 
Turkish Empire and proclaimed its inde- 
pendence, Like those thrilling days of 1776, 
when the Continental Congress ratified and 
signed the Declaration of Independence, so 
did the members of the Greek First National 
Congress bravely set forth the standarcs of 
the cross and proclaim the freedom of the 
fatherland to cll the world. 

It was the same indomitable courage and 
spirit that had brought laurels to the 
Hellenic standards at Marathon and Salamis, 
the victory to the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great and the battle between the holy 
cross of Greece and the crescent of the 
‘urks at Constantinople. This was the cul- 
mination of over four long centuries of op- 
Pression and suffering under the heel of a 
ty t who sought not only to destroy the 

rious past that belonged to Greece but to 
in the ashes of time the spirit of her 
ve people. 

But just as democracy, with its free enter- 
prise and opportunities for all, triumphed 
here in America, so did the same principles 
Win out over tremendous odds in the 7-year 
e for the establishment of a democ- 
‘acy in Greece, 






It is fitting and proper as we approach 
another milestone along freedom’s pathway, 
that we again recall the splendid spirit of 
cooperation, both spiritual and material, 
which has heen extended by the peoples of 
this great America to their compatriots 
across the seas. 

When word was first received of the be- 
ginning of the Greek struggle for independ- 
ence, President James Monroe, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, said, “The name of Greece 
fills the mind with the highest ideals and 
arouses in us the most exalted emotions 
which exist in the human nature. Superior 
skill and refinement in arts, heroic gallantry 
in action, and devotion to liberty are con- 
nected with our memories of ancient Greece. 
It is natural, therefore, that their conquest 
should arouse the sympathy of the entire 
United States.” 

That sympathy was first manifested on 
December 11, 1823, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, when a committee was appointed to 
give aid to the people of Greece. 

Since those early days, millions of Ameri- 
can dollars, tons of foodstuffs and clothing 
and military supplies have gone from the 
United States to the aid of the Greek Re- 
public. And today, that tiny republic, 
nestled on the shores of the Aegean Sea, 
stands as one of the last outposts of demcc- 
racy in the Old World. There has been 
little time down through the years for the 
people of Greece to enjoy immunity from 
the torments of war. Enemies on all sides 
have sought to destroy the fruits of long 
labor; two world wars have cast their shad- 
ows across the Greek homeland to bring more 
suffering and chaos. And now the forces 
of communism and democracy are engaged 
in a death struggle on Greek soil. 

We have but to harken to the immortal 
words of Abraham Lincoln, in paraphrase: 
We are met upon a great battlefield in a 
struggle to determine whether this Nation 
or any nation under God shall long endure, 
That pattern is repeating itself today in the 
cold war of nerves which we pray shall never 
erupt into another holocaust more terrible 
than man has ever witnessed or can long 
survive. We can gain some ray of comfort 
from the established fact that the people of 
Greece, in their continued struggle for free- 
dom will exhibit a persevering courage, a 
spirit of enterprise, and a contempt of dan- 
ger and suffering worthy of the best days 
of ancient Greece. They are determined to 
stand up manfully and perish before they 
submit. 

This same spirit is the symbol of America, 
and we of Greek descent who have made 
our homes in this glorious land can only 
hope fervently that our peoples will emerge 
once again from the darkness to the light 
of the dawn of peace over a troubled world. 
Let us hope that the torch of freedom which 
still burns on the frontiers of democracy will 
continue to shine as a beacon of hope and 
courage to all who place country above self, 
free enterprise above socialism, religious free- 
dom above bigotry, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness for all mankind. 





Status of the Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp a short article appearing in the News 
Letter published in Lawrence, Kans., by 
the Home Missions Council. The pro- 
gram of this council is to establish and 
to foster a unity of spirit and service 
among Indian missionaries, mission 
board members, Government employees, 
and other friends of the Indian; to affirm 
their group consciousness; to share their 
experiences, and to establish orderly 
means to discuss any matters affecting 
the welfare of Indians and Indian mis- 
sions. 

The article is entitled “Are Indians No 
Longer Wards of the Government?” The 
author of the article is Mr. G. E. E. Lind- 
quist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRpD, 
as follows: 


ArE INDIANS No LONGER WARDS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT? 
(By G. E. E. Lindquist) 

In the American Magazine for January 
1950 appears an article entitled “How We 
Scalp the Indians” by Don Eddy who, after 
one trip to the Indian country, “a good 9,000 
mile buggy “ide,” “to get the facts about the 
Indians” reports, among other alleged “facts” 
that “Indians are no longer wards of the 
Government.” Continuing, this self-con- 
stituted analyst says (p. 88), “Every native- 
born American Indian has been a citizen 
since Congress gave him that status in 1924 
as a gesture of gratitude to young braves 
who, although they were exempt from the 
draft, volunteered and served gallantly with 
our troops in World War I.” 

While the American Magazine writer in- 
sists that “Indians are no longer wards,” he 
did bump into some “facts” which caused 
him to realize thet the alleged citizenship 
might perhaps be dubbed as “second-hand” 
and not “full.” “Confusion is the only word 
to describe cur relations with the Indians 
and their thinking about us. They are con- 
fused because when they try to assume the 
initiative of citizens, they bump their noses 
on special rules and regulations set up by 
the bureaucracy which bosses them, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 


That the above-quoted author is not the 
only one confused on Indian citizenship 
status is evident from recent Washington 
news releases. For example, last June there 
appeared under a Washington headline the 
following: “On June 2, Indians will celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the date on 
which they gained full citizenship.” No 
attempt was made to explain the limiting 
features of that citizenship. As early as 1916, 
the United States Court held (in the case of 
U. S. v. Nice (241 U. S. 591): 

“Citizenship is not incompatible with 
tribal existence or continued guardianship 
and so may be conferred without completely 
emancipating the Indians or placing them 
beyond the reach of congressional regula- 
tions adopted for their protection.” 

In this and in other decisions the interpre- 
tation has been well established, that citi- 
sens can be subject to restrictions, exemp- 
tions, and special regulations based on the 
possession of Indian blood or the identifica- 
tion with some group designated as “Indian.” 
(Quoted from Indian Wardship, revised copy. 
New York: Home Missions Council of North 
America, 1944; pp. 10-11.) 

That Indians were citizens before 1924, by 
treaty, by the operation of allotment acts, 
etc., may come as a surprise to many Ameri- 
cans. 

In one way or another, the majority of 
American Indians were already citizens of 
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the United States before 192. The Hand- 
book of Federal Indian Law (p. 153) esti- 
mates the proportion as approximately two- 
thirds. The remaining third were swept into 
citizenship by the act of June 2, 1924, which 
provides: 

“That all noncitizen Indians, born within 
the territorial limits of the United States, be, 
and they are hereby declared to be, citizens 
of the United States.” 

But the citizenship thus granted was not 
incompatible with cortinued guardianship 
and trusteeship on the part of*the Federal 
Government through the Interior Depart- 
ment or the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Indeed, 
this very law went dn to declare, as many 
another law concerning the Indian has done: 

“Provided, That the granting of such 
citizenship shall not in any manner impair 
or otherwise affect the right of any Indian 
to tribal or other property.” 

Citizen or not, he would find the trust 
remaining upon lands held for him; his name 
upon a tribal roll would still entitle him to 
share in any distribution of funds or land 
which other members of the tribe might 
receive. (Op. cit., pp. 10-11.) 

After 450 years of contacts with the doml- 
nant race, of which 160 have been spent 
under a Government bureau, some pertinent 
questions may very well be asked concerning 
our first Americans, known to us since Co- 
lumbus as the Indians, One such question 
was asked in the Halls of Congress not many 
years ago by the Senator from South Dakota: 
“Why aren’t the American Indians free?” 
(See Reader’s Digest for August 1945; Set the 
American Indians Free, by O. K. Armstrong.) 
Others have raised similar questions: “How 
can Indian Bureau domination of every as- 
pect of Indian life be reconciled with the 
basic principles of the Bill of Rights and the 
Constitution? How can such devices as In- 
dian reservations, Indian segregation, rations, 
and wardship be reconciled with full citizen- 
ship?” (See One America, edited by Francis 
J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, p. 439 ff.) 

Does the Indian desire to be considered 
Uncle Sam’s stepchild forever? The answer 
is “No.” Wardship with all its paternalistic 
trappings is increasingly distasteful to him. 
Without going into detail, wardship may be 
summed up as the relation of the Indian to 
the Federal Government in matters regard- 
ing which the average citizen deals with 
State or local governments or acts on his own 
initiative. Obviously, no single sweeping 
enactment will wipe away in a moment the 
tangled issue of exemptions and restrictions 
accumulated during a century and a half. 
Old treaties, numbering at one time 389, 
have to be fulfilled; tribal claims have to be 
adjudicated; land problems must be worked 
out tribe by tribe, often on an individual 
basis. However, a definite goal should be 
set for the ultimate release of Indians from 
Federal wardship. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that 
the term “wardship” has been soft-pedaled 
of late in bureaucratic circles, both in and 
out of Washington. Even the Hoover Com- 
mittee Report on Indian Affairs (October 
1948) does not mention wardship by name, 
although it does emphasize the importance 
of “target dates” in “the progressive transfer 
to State and local governments” of functions 
now exercised by the Indian Bureau. 

While Bureau officials taboo the use of 





the word “wardship,” presumably because 
of its unsavory connotations, or dismiss it as 
“a greatly overworked rationalization,” there 


have been some indications in comparatively 
recent years that at least lip service has 
been paid to the possible withdrawal of Fed- 
eral supervision of the American Indian. 
See the Withdrawal of Federal Supervision 
of the American Indian, a paper presented 
at the National Conference of Social Work, 
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April 15, 1947, by Assistant Commissioner 
John H, Provinse.) Hon. HuGH ButT.er, of 
Nebraska, calls attention to this in a speech 
in the United States Senate, October 7, 1949, 
when he states: 

“It is interesting to note that William Zim- 
merman, the Acting Commissioner and now 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on 
February 8, 1947, in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service, recom- 
mended that a group of 10 Indian tribes were 
then ready for freedom from the Indian Bu- 
reau and 19 Indian tribes would be ready 
to be released from Federal supervision 10 
years from that time—February 8, 1947. 
None has been released, yet the Indian Bu- 
reau now comes asking that Congress ap- 
propriate millions of dollars for the rehabil- 
itation of some of these same tribes. 

“It is a tragic fact that during the past 
15 years fewer Indians have escaped from 
the Indian Bureau into citizenship than 
have done so during any period of like length 
during the past 100 years. If now we enter 
upon a 50-year program of expenditure to 
establish the Indian Bureau on a grander 
scale than ever before, there will be fewer 
and fewer of them becoming real citizens. 
We must save the Indians from the Indian 
Bureau.” 

Congressional leaders have shown increas- 
ing concern toward making a start toward 
the goal of Indian equality before the law 
with other citizens. Some efforts have been 
made toward introducing legislation which 
would furnish an impetus toward the emer- 
gence of the present generation of Indian- 
Americans from what someone has charac- 
terized as “the clumsy and outgrown bureau 
and reservation system,” but with no tan- 
gible results to date. However, as recently 
as October 17, 1949, Hon. Grorce W. MALONE, 
of Nevada, introduced into the United States 
Senate a bill (S. 2726) “to abolish the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 
Department of the Interior, to remove the 
guardianship over Indians and trusteeship 
over Indian lands, and to repeal the act of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended.” 
In a statement describing the bill, Mr. Ma- 
LONE contends, among other things, that— 

“The Indian has never had the full rights 
of other American citizens even since 1924, 
when Congress declared him a citizen of the 
United States (43 Stat. 253). The only way 
he can get these rights is through removal 
of the two chief obstacles: (1) The Indian 
Bureau, and (2) the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934. The latter has had the effect 
of hiring the Indians with taxpayers’ money 
to stick together in tribes and thus of sepa- 
rating them from the rest of American citi- 
zens. Originally organized with a _ well- 
meaning intention to protect both white 
man and Indian, the Indian Bureau has 
come to raise a needless and ruinous bar- 
rier between the two races for its own selfish 
reasons. 

“The grip of the Indian Bureau has been 
tightened over the years by its multiplica- 
tion of favors such as loans from the Govern- 
ment, appointments to lucrative positions, 
and by other influence. In fact, Government 
paternalism at its worst is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the Bureau relationship to the 
Indian. It has undermined the confidence 


of the Indian in himself and in his own re- . 


sources. How can the moral fiber of new 
citizens be built up under such conditions? 

“The only solution which will really cut 
the Gordian knot, so to speak, and it is a 
solution which only Congress can effectuate, 
is to tear up the Indian Bureau by the roots 
and set our fellow citizens of Indian descent 
free from the deathlike grip of this ‘old man 
of the sea.’ Only by the abolition of the 
Indian Bureau, coupled with the repeal of 
the Indian Reorganization Act, can the Fed- 








eral Government remove a gross in justice 
and right an ancient wrong, once and for ali 

“The Government of the United State, 
should determine definitely what its debt to 
the Indians amounts to—indivVidually ang 
collectively—pay such debts and allow them 
to take their place in the communities of this 
Nation on an even basis with other citizens_ 
they have been on probation long enough.” 

Coming back to the American Magazine 
correspondent one should not dismiss his 
story without recognizing that he has 
brought to light some facts which Americans 
will do well to ponder deeply and then act 
upon through their chosen representatives jn 
Congress. He admits that finding the ap. 
swers is not easy. However, his concluding 
statement is worthy of more than Passing 
comment— 

“Restitution for past wrongs is not so im. 
portant to present-day Indians as the right 
to be treated as equal citizens. To accom. 
plish that might necessitate vigorous re. 
organization of the Indian service, overhay!. 
ing the five thousand-odd laws it is expected 
to administer, selection of administrators 
familiar with Indian psychology, and evic. 
tion of those old retainers who still con. 
sider themselves ‘little white fathers.’ Cer. 
tainly it should give the Indians equal voice 
in shaping a new policy aimed at alert help. 
fulness and honest advice, rather than hypo- 
critical chicanery. 

“If and when this is done, we stand to 
create an immensely loyal, valuable body of 
citizens from a bewildered, distrustful peo- 
ple whose only past sin was protecting their 
homeland, and who are getting a thoroughly 
un-American raw deal.” 





Low-Cost Housing in Iowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, first, 4 
news story appearing in the Des Moines 
Register of Thursday, February 23, 1950, 
in which a young man, unwarrantedly, 
in my opinion, attacks the Governor of 
the State of Iowa for certain alleged ac- 
tions in connection with housing at 
Drake University in Des Moines. 

Following that I should like to have 
printed the reply of another young man, 
whose name is Keith E. McWilliams, 4 
student at Drake University, who lives 
in a trailer camp with his wife, who an- 
swers the first young man by expressing 
his adherence to the doctrines of sell- 
help in America, and his desire to assume 
the responsibilities for his own destiny 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 
[From the Des Moines Register of Februaty 

23, 1950] 

STUDENTS AsK STATE ACTION FOR HOUSING 

The Young Democratic Club of Drake Un!- 
versity Wednesday urged that Gov. William 
S. Beardsley call a special session of the les- 
islature to obtain low-cost housing in lows 
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About 50 club members voted when Neal 
fF. Smith, senior law college student from 
packwood, presented the motion. James 
Naughton, of Sioux City, seconded it. 

The club’s action followed a fire which 
February 15 destroyed the trailer home and 
pelongings of J. Royer Seagren, 22, his wife, 
and infant son, in the Drake trailer court. 


NEGATIVE ACTION 


In a letter to Beardsley, Neil B. Little, of 
Hampton, president of the Drake* Young 
Democrats, charged the Governor has taken 
“a weak, negative action by polling the mem- 
ber of the house and senate who could not 
1 , be as familiar with the present sit- 
as you are.” 
declared Beardsley personally is 
standing between the the Federal Housing 
Act of the Eighty-first Congress and the op- 
por for all Iowa families to have de- 
cent low-cost housing. 

Und 
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ler adverse weather conditions, a fire 
could destroy the whole trailer court, Little 
contended. 

“It is your responsibility as chief execu- 
tive to administer the affairs of the State of 
Iowa when the general assembly is not in 
session,” Little wrote to Beardsley. 

“YOUR DUTY” 

“Your duty is to familiarize yourself with 

the seriousness of this condition [housing 
ke positive action to call the general 
ly to act. 

“You should take positive action to call 
the assembly to Des Moines to pass an ena- 

act to make available to the Iowa tax- 
payer his fair share of low-cost housing 
units. Our tax dollar is being spent in 42 
other States. 

“Adequate housing in Des Moines will re- 
lieve the pressures so my friends will not be 
forced to live in shacks.” 















[From the Des Moines Register of February 
28, 1950] 


Voice oF FREE AMERICA FROM DRAKE TRAILER 
CaMP 

To the Eprror: 

I can assure you that this letter has con- 

siderable support from the residents of the 

Drake trailer camp and it is not my feelings 


In the February 23 edition of the Register 
an article appeared whereby “the (Drake) 
Young Democrats” were seeking to denounce 
xovernor Beardsley’s passive attitude con- 
cerning veterans’ housing problems. To give 
tise to their “deep concern” of the housing 
m, they Utilized an unfortunate inci- 
that took place in the Drake trailer 
ip, namely, the destruction of one of the 
ts by fire, which incidentally was the 
second such fire in a period of almost 4 years 
the formation of the camp. 
uld seem that everyone has the idea 
it the veterans who live in the trailer 
camp are living in miserable piano boxes 
witl le heat or comfort. This is far from 

> truth. True, we haven’t the modern 
conveniences of running water in our trailers; 
lor do we have a great expanse of room, 
To be sure, we have our problems, but we 
don't need a hand-out to solve them. The 
ers are insulated, compact, and for the 

t part cozy, Certainly we all dream of 
hing our own homes and having the mod- 

‘onveniences of running water, owning 
Own furniture and washing machines, 

ire willing to sacrifice now and obtain 
things on our own. 


GOVERNMENT HELP 


his dependency on the Government 
forever? We get Government sub- 
; the Government pays our tuition, 
», and when we get through school 
‘es it possible for us to obtain a loan 
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to build a home. The State gave us a gen- 
erous bonus—we don’t seek more, 

Nc doubt there are people who are in dire 
need of housing, but the Young Democrats 
need not use the Drake trailer camp as an 
example. The people who live here have 
enough fortitude to solve their problems. 
They don’t need a politician to solve them for 
them. If we felt we were unduly abused, 
we would sell our cars and cash our savings 
so we might live in better quarters. For the 
large part we’re happy where we are; the 
average couple who live here have enough 
of their own personal initiative to make out 
for themselves. Our country was founded 
on freedom and personal initiative; let’s keep 
it that way. 

The founder of the present Democratic 
policies, F. D. Roosevelt, once said, “Any 
government, like a family, can for a year 
spend a little more than it earns. But you 
and I know that the continuance of that 
habit means the poorhouse.” Either F. D. R. 
was mistaken or the country is headed for 
the poorhouse. 


NOT LIKE ANIMALS 


No politician need worry about the trailer- 
camp housing; having lived here for 3 years, 
I can assure you that we don’t live like 
animals; we are comfortable to a reason- 
able extent and the majority of us are able 
to solve our own problems without the help 
of an insincere politician. 

I assure Mr. Little we don’t live in shacks, 
Ours is a temporary housing program. No 
one told us to live here or to go to school 
here. It is our own choice. Peddle your 
sympathy elsewhere; we don’t want anyone 
feeling sorry for us; we don’t; we are sin- 
cerely resentful that we should be used as a 
tool of a cheap political move that is meant 
to secure votes for the forthcoming election. 

KeltH E. McWILLIAMS. 

Des MOINES. 





Propaganda Affecting Proposed Basing- 
Point Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the REcorpD a most vicious, deceptive, 
and willfully misleading piece of lobbying 
propaganda, obviously intended to de- 
ceive retail druggists as to Senate bill 
1008, the conference report on which I 
hope will soon be considered by the 
Senate. 

I have received, as have other Senators, 
a number of letters from retail druggists 
opposing S. 1008. Since this bill has no 
effect upon them, I have been unable to 
understand the reason for those letters. 

Now, Mr. President, I have, and want 
the Senate to know, the reason. 

The National Association of Retail 
Druggists has sent a bulletin to their 
members urging them to deluge us with 
an avalanche of messages opposing the 
bill. It urges them to tell us what the 
elimination of the Robinson-Patman Act 
means to (their) business, and claims 
that before enactment of the Robinson- 
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Patman Act small independents were be- 
ing driven out of business by the thou- 
sands. 

The association might just as well have 
told the druggists of the horrors of hav- 
ing all their homes burned, for it is as 
truthful to imply that the bill eliminates 
the Patman Act as it is to imply it will 
eliminate their homes. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


|The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, Washington bulletin, vol. 7, No. 3, 
March 28, 1950] 


Tuts BItt, S. 1008, Stritu PLacurs Us 


It is an afflictive evil—it is a scourge—in- 
festation. It not only harasses small busi- 
ness, but pierces the heart of the Robinson- 
Patman Act—the friend and protector of 
small business. 


EXTREMELY URGENT 


Most of the conferees authorized to work 
out an agreement on the highly controver- 
sial S. 1008, the bill cleverly written to emas- 
culate the Robinson-Patman Act, did a swell 
job for monopoly. In reality they worked out 
on small business to a fare ye well. When 
monopoly plays—it doesn’t play for marbles— 
it plays for keeps. If small business is killed 
off in the melee that’s all right too. 

The conference report is now back again 
in the Senate for consideration. It is minus 
the Kefauver and Carroll amendments—the 
amendments which at least would have 
softened the hurt to the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 





EXTREMELY URGENT 


There are many Senators who have not 
had time to thoroughly study S. 1008 be- 
cause of other pressing duties. Conse- 
quently they rely on the advice of legislative 
colleagues. Here’s where an avalanche of 
messages from the folks at home will have 
a telling effect. Let the Senators rely on 
you. 

It is again time to telephone, wire or air 
mail your two Senators and tell them in your 
own words what the elimination of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act will mean to your busi- 
ness. Get your friends and associates to do 
the same—your bread and butter is involved 
in this fight. Do you want big business to 
conspire—eliminate competition among 
themselves then divide the markets of the 
Nation among themselves? 

EXTREMELY URGENT 


Before enactment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act small independents were being driven out 
of business by the thousands—that’s why 
NARD spearheaded and worked so hard for 
the enactment of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Small independent businessmen don’t go 
crying to Government for subsidies—all they 
want is a fair shake of the dice. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act gives them that—why in- 
validate it? S. 1008 is a bad bill to begin 
with—there is no need forit. The conference 
report without the amendments is worse 
still. S. 1008 does a disservice to the South 
and West. 





EXTREMELY URGEN 

You know that when manufacturer 
sells cheaper to one merchant than he does 
to another the former has a distinct price 
advantage to be used as he sees fit. If 8S. 
1008 is enacted all of us must ask the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill. If organized pharmacy 
has what it takes, now—right now—is the 
time for urgent action. S. 1008 favors the 
biggies—it smites small business. 

Cordially, 


one 





GrorceE H. FRATES 
Washington Representative. 
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Mr. Lippmann and the Lodge-Gossett 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a paper en- 
titled, “Mr. Lippman and the Lodge- 
Gossett Amendment,’ written by Mr. 
Joseph E. Kallenbach, associate profes- 
sor of political science at the University 
of Michigan. This is an extremely im- 
pressive and valuable paper on the sub- 
ject of reform in the electoral system. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Mr. LIPPMANN AND THE LODGE-GOSSETT 
AMENDMENT 


(By Joseph E. Kallenbach, associate professor 
of political science) 


In this recent series of articles on the pro. 
posed Lodge-Gossett amendment (see issues 
of the Herald Tribune for March 6, 8, and 
9) Mr. Walter Lippmann has presented a 
critical analysis of it which could have much 
influence upon popular and congressional 
thinking regarding the advisability of adopt- 
ing this very desirable reform. Mr. Lipp- 
mann, while conceding that the Lodge-Gos- 
sett plan has numerous merits, concludes 
that it is not the right remedy for the present 
weaknesses in our presidential electoral sys- 
tem; that “it has disadvantages at least as 
great, and probably greater, than those which 
it would remove”; and that there is a better 
remedy. The better remedy which Mr. Lipp- 
mann would hold out for, even apparently 
at the risk of perpetuating indefinitely the 
present illogical and dangerous electoral vote 
system, is a plan by which presidential elec- 
toral votes would be awarded automatically 
to candidates on a district plurality vote 
basis. An amendment proposal of this 
nature has been advanced in Congress by 
Representative CoupErT, of New York, Sena- 
tor Fercuson, of Michigan, and others. 

The Lodge-Gossett amendment and one 
embracing the automatic district electoral 
vote idea, endorsed by Mr. Lippmann, are 
both infinitely preferable to the present sys- 
tem. I would heartily favor adoption of 
either one. I cannot, however, follow Mr. 
Lippmann in his argument for the superi- 
ority of the district vote plan over the Lodge- 
Gossett proposal. Much less can I follow 
him in his contention that the disadvantages 
of the Lodge-Gossett plan are so great that 
even the present system might be preferable 
to it. To oppose adoption of the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment solely on the ground of 
its failure to embrace the district vote for- 
mula is to strain at a gnat while swallowing 
a camel; and if my understanding of Mr, 
Lippmann’s line of reasoning is correct, an 
imaginary gnat at that. 

Mr. Lippmann’s reasons for favoring the 
district electoral vote system over what 
he mistakenly refers to as the Lodge-Gossett 
proportional representation formula in dis- 
tributing a State's presidential electoral votes 
boil down to two: (1) The district vote plan 
will minimize the effects of accident or 
fraud in terms of the final electoral vote re- 
sults, and (2) acceptance of the Lodge-Gos- 
sett formula might well lead to the adoption 


of proportional representation in the choice 
of Members of the House of Representatives. 

With regard to the first point, the over- 
sight in Mr. Lippmann’s reasoning is quite 
obvious. His argument is that if some ex- 
traneous factor such as the state of the 
weather or interest in local contests affects 
the turnout of voters, the effects on the 
presidential vote will be confined to the elec- 
toral vote of the district or districts affected. 
Moreover, supporters of all party candidates 
for President will presumably be equally dis- 
couraged from or encouraged to turn out in 
these areas; consequently the result in terms 
of presidential electoral votes in such dis- 
tricts will not be altered. He goes on to 
maintain that if the actual popular vote in 
such cases is reflected in the distribution 
of the State’s electoral votes among the vari- 
ous candidates, as would happen under the 
Lodge-Gossett plan, then the national elec- 
toral vote totals will reflect these vagaries 
in local election-day conditions. Similarly, 
he maintains, fraudulent popular votes will 
always be reflected in the national electoral 
vote totals; while under the district vote sys- 
tem they will not affect the final result unless 
these fraudulent votes constitute the critical 
element in a close popular vote in an elec- 
toral district. 

The point which Mr. Lippmann overlooks 
in this line of thinking is that popular votes 
cast or not cast because of the vagaries of 
the weather or other such accidental factors, 
or popular votes obtained or lost through 
fraudulent practice, assume significance in 
the final election result only if, in their 
cumulative aspect nationally, they are pre- 
ponderantly on one party’s side, and if the 
margin of advantage gained by one party 
through such factors constitutes the differ- 
ence between defeat and victory for that 
party’s candidate in the national contest. 
Looking at the matter realistically, it would 
seem to me just as probable that the outcome 


of an election nationally might hinge upon 
factors of this nature operating at the district 
level preponderantl. to the advantage of one 
party, as at the national level under the 


Lodge-Gossett formula. While a margin of 
a few hundred or even fewer popular votes 
at the district level may determine the party 
column in which that district’s electoral vote 
is recorded under Mr, Lippmann’s plan, it 
would, on the average, require about 100,000 
such marginal votes to cause a difference of 
one electoral vote in the national vote totals. 

Furthermore, while straining at this gnat 
of a possible miscarriage of the popular will 
under the Lodge-Gossett plan, Mr. Lippmann 
fails to note that his proposal to use con- 
gressional districts as electoral-vote districts 
opens the way to a distortion of the popular 
vote in terms of electoral votes in a way 
which the Lodge-Gossett plan obviates en- 
tirely. State legislatures in discharging their 
function of defining congressional district 
lines have notoriously been influenced by 
considerations of partisan and sectional ad- 
vantage. Consequently it is not uncommon 
to find congressional districts of widely vary- 
ing population in the same State. To cite 
one of the many horrible examples, the Fifth 
Ohio District has a population (1940 census) 
of 163,000 while the Twenty-second Ohio Dis- 
trict has 686,000. The district vote system 
in Ohio would mean, therefore, that a voter 
in the down-State Fifth District would have 
a voting power more than four times as great 
as his fellow Ohioan in the Twenty-second 
District who happened to have the misfor- 
tune to live in the Cleveland area. Even the 
present system, with all its faults, has at least 
the merit of giving equal value to all the 
popular votes in a State for determining how 
that State's electoral votes shall be cast. It 
can be said, of course, that there could be 
included with the district vote plan a provi- 
sion to insure, by national action if neces- 
sary, a fair and equitable system of districts 
within each State for congressional and presi- 
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dential election purposes. Inclusion of sycy 
a feature, however, would be an additiong) 
handicap in securing ratification by the nec. 
essary number of State legislatures. Those 
bodies are not likely to surrender lightly anq 
willingly the power which they now possess 
to define congressional district lines with g 
view to personal, partisan, and section) 
advantage. 

The second point Mr. Lippmann makes jy 
his attack is wholly insupportable. It js 
based on a misconception of the true na- 
ture of the Lodge-Gossett proposal. Since 
the election of 1800 the principle has been 
accepted in this country that the choice of 
a President is actually made by the people, 
The electoral college system has been tol. 
erated for so long only because it has been 
possible to modify and adapt it to this pur. 
pose. What the Lodge-Gossett plan proposes 
to do is to clear away the useless and po- 
tentially dangerous machinery of the elec. 
toral office, abolish the unwholesome general 
ticket system which has grown to be a part 
of the present system, and go as far as prac. 
tical considerations will permit in the direc. 
tion of bringing our method of choosing 
the President into harmony with political 
realities. 

For cogent reasons, which Mr. Lippmann 
recognizes, the Lodge-Gossett plan does not 
propose to make the Nation one single con- 
stituency for election of the President by a 
simple direct popular vote; it proposes to 
keep for the States the present relative po- 
litical weight which they have through 
Presidential electoral votes based on their 
respective number of seats in the Senate and 
House. To do this and at the same time to 
give appropriate effect to the expression of 
popular support for the various candidates, 
State by State, requires the use of the Presi- 
dential electoral-vote device for canvassing 
the results nationally. Popular votes are 
merely translated into presidential electoral 
votes at the State level for a national canvass 
of popular sentiment. Mr. Lippma as 
some others in and out of Congress have 
done, seizes on the concept of proportionality 
inherent in this process of equating the 
popular vote for a candidate in a given 
State to an electoral vote for him and brands 
it a scheme of proportional representation. 

I have no inclination here to question 
Mr. Lippmann’s views on the dangers to our 
political institutions inherent in schemes of 
proportional representation. He may well 
be right in this. But the proportional-rep- 
resentation argument is strictly a red herring 
as applied to the issue presented by the 
Lodge-Gossett plan. It is utterly impossible 
to have a scheme of proportional representa- 
tion in electing a single officer, such as 4 
President. A one-man office cannot be di- 
vided up among the various contestants. 
The nearest approach that could be managed 
would be to permit the various candidates 
to hold the office for that proportion of 4 
year, or of a month, or of a week, to which 
their proportionate shares of the votes would 
entitle them. If the Lodge-Gossett plan is4 
scheme of proportional representation, oF if 
it would give encouragement to adoption of 
proportional representation in the election 
of other officers, then we had better look to 
our present scheme of electing governors, 
Senators, Representatives, and the like. For 
do we not credit the candidates in the voung 
districts and counties with the exact pro 
portion of the popular vote they received 
and carry these totals on through to the final 
canvass? That is just what the Lodge 
Gossett plan proposes to do, except that thé 
proportions of popular votes are trans 
lated into the common political com of 
Presidential electoral votes at the State level 
before the Nation-wide canvass is made. 

It is clear enough that the influence of 
certain key States, such as New York and 
Ohio, and of strategically situated organized 











ority groups in them, on party strategy, 
eye shaping of party platforms, and the selec- 
tion of candidates, would be diminished 
<omewhat by the adoption of the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment. I can understand why 
some individuals oppose the amendment on 
ach grounds, even though I cannot give 
decisive weight in my own thinking to ob- 
ictions of this sort which arise out of nar- 
‘ow personal, group, and sectional interest. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Lippmann, by ad- 
ing objections to the Lodge-Gossett 
,dment purporting to be founded on 
considerations of wise public policy, has 
strengthened the hand of those whose rea- 
sons for accomplishing the defeat of this 
fundamentally sound proposal have merit 
only in terms of narrow self-interest. 









The Awakening South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Awakening South,” 
published in the Anniston (Ala.) Star of 
March 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

THE AWAKENING SOUTH 


Theme of a recent issue of the Reporter, 
fortnightly magazine of facts and ideas, was 
the South Moves Forward, and supplying 
ne of the most illuminating articles for the 
issue in question was Ralph McGill, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution. ‘The real re- 
construction begins,” is the heading of the 
article which makes a number of pertinent 
observations with respect to the improving 
South. Very much to the point, for example, 
is this sharp contrast between the old and 
the new on our farms: 

“In the South 10 years ago, a green field 
in January was an oddity. Today all over 
the South are rich meadows on which cattle 

in graze the year around. The livestock 
population has more than tripled, and there 
is almost a distinct cult of farmers who 
favor the new grasses and legumes that keep 
fields green in winter: sericea, lespedeza, 
ladino, white Dutch, manganese and crimson 
covers, Kentucky 31 fescue, and its rival 
irom Oregon, kudzu—the miracle plant that 

ls land wounds that time alone will not 
heal, but worsen. Cattlemen from Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Illinois come to look, and some 
even y. There is also a trend toward 
rains. Many a farmer, quitting cote 
t las started planting oats and wheat, 
and found them rewarding.” 

Mr. McGill brings out that along with the 
tend toward clovers, grasses, and grains, 
ieluding hybrid corn, there are other evi- 
Gences as well to indicate that a new era 
‘ progress and prosperity is at hand in 

th agriculture. He mentions rural 
‘rication, the marketing of millions of 
toers each year, improved and expanded 
Galry herds, new cheese factories, and pumps 
= the wells and water in the houses of our 
‘arms today. Nor is progress confined to 
tural areas, since in towns and cities, too, 
gtowth and improvement are very much in 
eviden e. The editor of the Constitution 
does not argue that all our ills have been 
temedied, but he makes the telling point 
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that measured by the past, the South’s gains 
have been dramatic. 

“* * * The South today has a feeling 
it is out of the woods,” he states factually. 
“It still has its frustrations, and its infec- 
tions, like the Ku Klux Klan, and the dema- 
goguery of some of its politicians, but even 
these plagues are not as virulent as they used 
to be. The talk today is not so much of the 
two lynchings last year, but of the more 
than 20 that were prevented by forthright 
action of loca! law-enforcemen® officers. As 
for the Klan, it is an almost impotent or- 
ganization, unfeared save in the few remote 
rural regious where population is sparse and 
frustration and poverty worse. Even in such 
areas, the Klan is growing less resolute.” 

Listing education as the South’s major 
problem, the article in the Reporter takes 
note of developments in two Southern States 
to show how great has been recent progress 
in this field. One concerns the recent action 
in the Jixiecrat State of Mississippi, where 
the Dixiecrat Governor took the lead in ap- 
propriating money to equalize educational 
facilities in that State, both as to equipment 
and pay. Meanvhile, in Mr. McGill’s own 
State of Georgia, school appropriations have 
been increased by the Georgia Legislature 
from $14,457,132 in 1938 to $50,875,000 in 
1950. Such increased budgets, Mr. McGill 
adds, are “more or less the rule all over the 
South. 

Finally, ne takes up in his encouraging 
article the maiters of public health and per 
capita income in the South. And in both 
particulars, the showing is one of great im- 
provement. For instance, malaria, once the 
South’s worst plagues, has been markedly 
reduced, and in many areas entirely elimi- 
nated. And whereas a study conducted by 
the University of Georgia in i935 disclosed 
that the South’s percentage of the Nation’s 
industry in 1930 was almost exactly that 
of 1865, the period since 1930 has witnessed 
great industrial expansion in our part of 
the country. Mr. McGill cites all of this, 
and more, in support of his entirely tenable 
proposition that while the new South has 
not yet overcome all its handicaps, the birth 
pains are at last beginning. 





Foreign Information and Education 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
view of the plan of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to reduce the appropriation 
for the State Department, which con- 
tains the Voice of America item, I think 
it would be useful to liave in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Whispering Voice,” from the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be in- 
serted in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHISPERING VOICE 


Thirty-four million dollars is all the United 
Etates may be allowed to spend on its whole 
foreign information and education program 
during fiscal 1951. This, seemingly, is all 
that can be mustered for defense in the 
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realm of ideas at a time when the country 
is laying out some $13,000,000,000 for the 
military aspects of its defense. Thirty-four 
million against thirteen billion. This dismal 
contrast comes as the Kremlin is increasing 
its propaganda efforts in critical areas, both 
in radio broadcasts and in pamphlets. Nor 
is this all. Perhaps the most formidable op- 
ponents of the United States, propaganda- 
wise, are the Communist Parties which re- 
ceive untold support from Moscow. Indeed, 
practically every major country is spending 
proportior:tely more on its information pro- 
gram than the United States; impoverished 
Britain, for example, before devaluation was 
spending the equivalent of $27,000,000 for 
in-ormation services alone. 

In cutting the foreign information appro- 
priation from $36,500,000 to $34,000,000, the 
House Appropriations Committee stipulated 
that none of the cut should come out of 
Voice of America broadcasts. Yet these 
broadcasts are only a part of the program, 
and, as respects such areas as southeast Asia, 
perhaps not the most important part. 
Movies, libraries, personal contacts are es- 
sential there as means of reaching the people 
directly. To be sure, maximum expansion 
cannot come immediately, and perhaps not 
a great deal more money could be spent 
wisely at this time. But what is needed is 
a new and bold concept along the lines sug- 
gested by Senator BENTON, a recognition of 
our tremendous stake in the battle for men’s 
minds and plans to enlarge our operations 
accordingly. Surely the richest nation in 
the world can do better than the present 
piddling effort. 





—_— Ts 


Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
February 6 I placed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the first two 
installments of a series of articles by Mr. 
Charles Van Devander, Washington cor- 
respondent for the New York Post, an- 
alyzing the career of Mr. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. In view of the deep interest in the 
series I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp the two following install- 
meits of the article. 

There being no objection, the two in- 
stallmenits were ordered to be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, as follows: 

[Installment No. 3] 
(By Charles Van Devander) 


- 


WASHINGTON, December 7.—Six weeks be- 
fore VJ-day the writers war board, consisting 
of top authors who had dedicated their 
talents to the war effort, took formal notice 
of the wartime broadcasts of Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., Mutual’s 7 p. m. Washington news com- 
mentator. 

The writers (Clifton Fadiman, Carl Carmer, 
Franklin P. Adams, Rex Stout, Russel Crouse, 
and others) called his radio period “a shock- 
ingly isolationist, intolerant, and divisive 
program.” 

Lewis’ steady harassment throughout the 
war of the unpleasant, but essential, pro- 
grams of rationing and price control thor- 
oughly justifies the adjectives, “intolerant” 
and “divisive.” 

The charge of isolationism is based on less 
voluminous, but still convincing, data, 
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Lewis normally devotes his destructive 
radio talents to domestic affairs, in which 
he is a consistent foe of anything remotely 
connected with the New Deal or the Fair 
Deal. However, in the fall of 1939, imme- 
diately after Hitler plunged Europe into war 
with his attack on Poland, Lewis made a 
notable, if indirect, contribution to the de- 
bate then going on in the United States over 
what our foreign policy should be. 

He was the friend and agent through whom 
Col. Charles Lindbergh arranged for two 
speeches over the Mutual system; broadcasts 
in which Lindbergh argued for complete and 
inviolate neutrality as between the cause of 
Hitler and that of Bngland and France, in- 
cluding the prohibition of credit or arms 
shipments to the Allies. 

A year later, with France fallen and Eng- 
land under the first hammer blows of the 
aerial blitz, Lewis joined the violent isola- 
tionists—Wheeler, Nye, Clark, and the rest— 
in detecting a bid for dictatorship in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request for passage of a 
peacetime Selective Service Act. 


NO NEED FOR DRAFT ACT 


Lewis approvingly quoted Senator Wheel- 
er’s statement that there was no need for 
the draft act and his charge that “the real 
forces behind this draft bill are super 
patriots.” 

As to the convention that administration 
leaders were seeking to establish a dictator- 
ship, Lewis told his Nation-wide radio audi- 
ence on August 5, 1940, that he had done 
some independent checking and had, in ef- 
fect verified that charge through admissions 
he obtained from Senator PEPPER, an advocate 
of the draft act. (PEPPER had told Lewis that 
he favored giving President Roosevelt full 
wartime powers to meet whatever emergency 
might arise.) 

Throughout this period Lewis was on terms 
of close personal friendship with members 
of the German Embassy staff here. Their re- 


ports to Berlin, which were captured and 
arc now in the possession of this Government, 
eventually will require some comment—in 
the form of denial or explanation—from Mu- 
tual’s star Washington commentator. 

The captured German documents are being 
issued in installments under an agreement 


among the Allied governments. Those re- 
lating to Lewis will be published in about 
@ year. 

In 1941 and 1942 Lewis was on the pay 
roll of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers for a series of broadcasts from defense 
plants around the country. These programs 
were a glorification of industry’s defense pro- 
duction effort, and were designed as a con- 
tribution to industrial morale. Lewis re- 
ceived a nominal salary of $250 a week from 
the NAM, in addition to the income from 
his regular broadcast. 

His destructive attacks on gasoline and 
tire rationing, and on the Government offi- 
cials in charge of those essential programs, 
started shortly after Pearl Harbor and con- 
tinued into 1943. 

In a typical broadcast in February 1943, 
he cited “common criticism” that “the eco- 
nomics professors in the OPA * * * ap- 
parently are rationing just for the sake of 
rationing.” 

“It’s an orgy of Government regulations,” 
he went on, “in which the economics the- 
orists and the people who write Government 
pamphlets on dietetics and nutrition and 
such things are having a fine time making 
guinea-pig experiments on the helpless 
American people.” 

At the time of that broadcast Americans 
were fighting on Guadalcanal, Russians were 
killing Germans at Stalingrad, and President 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill had just 
finished their momentous conference at 
Casablanca. The rubber and gasoline saved 
by the economics professors, with the hearty 
cooperation of most Americans, were useful 
in all of those endeavors. 


Lewis, culminating his series of attacks 
on rationing, said: 

“I hope that the gentlemen here in Wash- 
ington who are involved will realize that 
I’m not indulging in any personalities. I'm 
merely trying to be constructive.” * * * 

Most of them had no such realization, 

In 1944, with the war in full blast both in 
Europe and in the Pacific, Lewis began a 
similar campaign against price controls. His 
keynote, which he embellished with personal 
attacks on those Government officials who 
were attempting, against even more trying 
difficulties, to maintain economic stability, 
was this assurance to his millions of listeners: 

It would be “perfectly safe (and this in 
1944) to remove all price ceilings and let 
prices simmer down to their own level.” 

Two years later when ceilings finally were 
removed, prices “simmered” up through the 
roof—but Lewis was one of those who wasn't 
too badly inconvenienced. 


LEWIS’ AUTHORITY: PATRICK J. HURLEY 


Since the end of the war Lewis appears 
to have tacitly accepted the bipartisan for- 
eign policy. He has had little to say on the 
subject. Recently, however, he has revealed 
symptoms of itching to join in the Repub- 
lican assault on the conduct of United States 
relations with unhappy and_ strife-torn 
China. 

As a start, he has adopted as his authority 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, an amateur diplomat 
who was completely duped by both the 
Chinese Communists and the Chinese Nation- 
alists during his spectacularly unsuccessful 
mission to China near the end of the war. 

“If there is anybody in the world who 
should know what he is talking about (on 
China) it is General Hurley,” Lewis observed 
a few evenings ago. 


[Installment No. 4] 
(By Charles Van Devander) 


WASHINGTON, December 8.—Postwar rest- 
lessness was widespread in the United States 
in 1946. 

The forces of greed and selfishness which 
had been under restraint since Pearl Harbor 
were bursting out of bounds on a dozen 
fronts. The meat-shortage hysteria which 
swept the country just before the congres- 
sional elections of that year was a symptom 
of national state of mind. 

To some degree this restlessness was natu- 
ral and inevitable, but it was exploited and 
aggravated by reckless men for their own 
ends. One of these was Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
Washington news commentator for the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, who generally 
plays hand-in-glove with the most reaction- 
ary elements in America. 

Lewis selected for his special mission the 
destruction of any effective price control. 
Riding with the tide in his campaign against 
OPA, Lewis reached the peak of his popu- 
larity among confirmed antiadministration 
elements of the population—and with that 
the ultimate of his power to mobilize pres- 
sure against nervous Members of Congress. 

At the same time, he established a new low 
for sustained misrepresentation and distor- 
tion of the facts by a supposedly responsible 
news broadcaster. 

Occasionally, Lewis professed that he was 
only trying to correct the faults in the 
administration of price controls by Chester 
Bowles and his hard-pressed band, although 
his tactics of magnifying every small error 
was hardly directed toward this end. 

“I don’t want to discontinue OPA, and 
have so stated over this program many 
times,” he asserted. But on another occa- 
sion he declaimed: 

“The truth is—the plain truth is—that 
the greatest single force in America today 
for inflating the cost of living and making 
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you pay higher prices than you ever paid 
before is the OPA itself and the very price. 
control system which they say is your pro- 
tection against inflation.” 

Stepping back into the disguise of a frienq 
trying to save OPA from its own mistakes 
he told the country—or as much of it as 
was tuned to his MBS program on May 3, 
1946, that the Republican drive in Congress 
to amend the Price Control Act by cutting 
out its heart was only a case of corrective 
surgery. 

“Don’t be fooled by this stuff and nonsense, 
that this is a question of whether price js 
to be controlled or not,” he said. “It is no 
such thing. It’s a question of whether the 
slide rule quiz kids in OPA are going to 
be permitted to continue to run things 
just as they jolly well please, without any 
restraints, without any requirement that 
they straighten out the mess they've made.” 

This was the same Lewis who in 1943, when 
the fortunes of a world war were hanging 
delicately in the balance, told his radio av. 
dience that the “economics professors in 
OPA” were “rationing just for the sake of 
rationing,” and who in 1944 said it would be 
“perfectly safe to remove all price ceilings.” 

Not many Americans had listened to his 
divisive pleas then, but now he was riding 
high on the tide of postwar discontent. 
Lewis rode it for all it was worth. In his 
sweeping condemnation of the OPA and his 
reckless assurances that prices would fall 
once controls were removed, he easily out- 
did the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and Senator Tarr combined. 

Throughout the campaign Lewis adroitly 
switched back and forth between the self- 
contradictory roles of a partisan advocate 
and an objective Washington news commen- 
tator. 

Night after night he belabored OPA with 
the case of the three little Swiss. These 
pets of Lewis were owners of a San Francisco 
restaurant, who had unsuccessfully sought 
permission to increase their prices after re- 
modeling the place. It is possible that the 
three little Swiss were victims of overzealous- 
ness—the case was at least questionable 
But on the strength of this single case, Lewis 
condemned the OPA from top to bottom. 


EXHORTED LISTENERS TO WRITE CONGRESS 


At the height of the battle in Congress 
Lewis begged for support from his listeners 
He told them that Drew Pearson, Walter 
Winchell, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
CIO and the Communist Party were stirring 
up OPA supporters to write to Congress 

“Let’s show them what some writing is,” 
Lewis countered. “Get your neighbors to 
write, too. Get the members of your fam- 
ily to write. * * * Don’t delay this.” 

The response was tremendous. That one 
Lewis broadcast is credited by former price 
control officials with having changed the pre- 
ponderance of congressional mail from pro- 
to anti-OPA. With the 1946 congressional 
elections only months away, the effect of this 
demonstration on nervous Members of Con- 
gress may well have tipped the balance 
toward adoption of the amendments whic 
finally spelled the death of OPA. 


TURNED HIS GUNS ON WOMEN’S GROUPS 


Shortly after this incident, Lewis vi‘ lently 
attacked the leaders of 23 women’s organl- 
zations which joined in an appeal to the 
Senate Banking Committee to preserve OPA 
The organizations included the America? 
Association of University Women, the Ne- 
tional Board of the YWCA, the General Fec- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Nationa 
Women’s Trade Union League and the Né- 
tional Councils of Catholic Women, Jewish 
Women and Negro Women. Lewis assailed 
the officers of all of these groups for presum- 
ing to speak for all of their members. 

A nasty scene ensued, in the Mutual § 
and on the air, when Dr. Caroline Ware, wh0 
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had presented the statement of the 23 or- 


canizations to the Senate Committee, ap- 


ASSURED LISTENERS PRICES WOULD DROP 


Lewis had given her 3 minutes to present 
She ran over the allotted time 
by 50 seconds, and Lewis then spent the re- 
: g few minutes of the program up- 


her reply. 






g her for taking an unfair adyantage 
s cfer of free air time. He devoted his 
ire broadcast the following night to more 
of the same. 

~ Lewis repeatedly assured his listeners that 
without price controls prices would go down, 

t up. 

Oficial warnings to the contrary, he said, 

were panic-stricken and hysterical bugaboo 
tales * * * horrible ghosts and specters 
in the haunted house. He accused the OPA 
of resorting to thoroughly unprincipled and 
immoral methods * * * in their propa- 
ganda. 
" When all price controls temporarily lapsed 
July 1, 1946, following President Truman’s 
yeto of an unsatisfactory bill, newspapers 
from coast to coast reported immediate and 
startling increases in food prices. Lewis, 
1g from Washington at 7 p. m. that 
ght, accused OPA of having invented these 
stories as propaganda. 

Butter prices were in every newspaper 
ine. Lewis asserted that actual shop- 
sts by himself and his staff proved 
in fact, butter still was selling in stores 
ughout Washington at the old ceiling 
price of 67 cents a pound—not at 97 cents, 
as reported in all of the local newspapers. 

He was equally confident that prices of 
manufactured articles would not go up. 

“IT have talked to the top leaders of the 
automobile industry today,” he = said. 
“* * * Most of them told me that they 
have no intention of increasing the prices 
on their cars at all. * * * I have con- 
tacted top officials of the steel industry 
* * * and there is no indication that 
there will be any increase (in steel prices) at 
all,” 
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HIGHER PRICES ENTIRELY TEMPORARY 


During the fall, Lewis joined wholeheart- 
edly in the hullabaloo over the meat short- 
age, dutifully echoing the antiprice control 
pr anda of the stock raisers. Chester 
Bowles warned that if meat price controls 
were abandoned, prices would jump 40 to 50 
percent within 60 days. Lewis retorted that 
prices would go down, not up. 

When controls actually were lifted in 
October, cattle and hog prices shot up even 
higher and more rapidly than the most pes- 
Simistic Government official had predicted. 
Lewis, however, was unshaken. 

“These present prices are entirely tempo- 
rary, indeed momentary,” he asserted confi- 
dently, “and they'll last only a few days.” 

Prices, in fact, continued to hit new highs 
for months after the date of that broadcast, 
but by then Lewis had changed the subject. 
He had begun a campaign to destroy the so- 
called veterans’ housing program and was 
tegaling his radio listeners with invented 
fantasies and nonexistent scandals involv- 
ing frantic young Mr. Wilson Wyatt and his 
Hyperthyroid housing program, 

Just last week, however, Lewis stirred 
Some nostalgic twinges when he referred 
briefly to the coming 1950 battle over exten- 
sion of rent control. He quoted the author- 
ities on whom he relies as saying that “in 
reality rent control is holding rents up, not 
down, *. . *) 

“They said,” Lewis droned on, “that when 
Tent controls are dropped, as shown by ac- 
tual experience in places where rent controls 
have been dropped, the increase in rental 
Tates is negligible or nonexistent.” 

Hold onto your hats; here we go again. 
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Plight of Jews in Countries Behind the 
Iron Curtain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the REcorpD a very 
interesting document containing a de- 
scription of the status of the people of the 
Jewish faith under the various iron-cur- 
tain regimes in eastern Europe, including 
the Soviet Union, which I have received 
from a highly reputable organization 
known as the Jewish Labor Committee. 

Mr. President, in view of the claims 
sometimes made by apologists for the 
totalitarian regime of Soviet Russia re- 
garding the alleged freedom of these 
areas from racial prejudices and alleged 
freedom from persecution of the so- 
called racial and religious minorities, I 
think this document should be required 
reading for anybody who is inclined to 
have any illusions in the matter of Soviet 
Russia. The organization sponsoring 
this report is headed by individuals of 
such repute as Mr. Adolph Held and Mr. 
David Dubinsky. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Excerpts from report on plight of Jews in 
countries behind the iron curtain, deliv- 
ered at meeting of national executive com- 
mittee of the Jewish Labor Committee, 
March 12, 1950] 

In February 1949, at the national conven- 
tion of the Jewish Labor Committee, a sur- 
vey of the condition of Jews in countries 
behind the iron curtain was presented to 
the delegates. In that study we pointed out 
that liquidation threatened the Jewish com- 
munities in all the countries dominated by 
Soviet power. A year has gone by and we 
deem it advisable to bring to public atten- 
tion a report of what has happened to Jewish 
life in the same countries since our original 
survey was published. 

Our conclusion is: While for most of the 
people living under the Soviet regime that 
reign means impoverishment, slavery, and 
moral degradation, for the Jews and the Jew- 
ish groups it spells thorough spiritual anni- 
hilation as well. The national liquidation 
of the Jewish populations in Communist- 
dominated countries is now proceeding with 
an iron hand. 

SOVIET RUSSIA 


According to the last Soviet census of 
January 17, 1939, there were 3,020,141 Jews 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
With the incorporation of the Baltic repub- 
lics, eastern Poland and Bessarabia into the 
Soviet Union in 1941, about 2,200,000 persons 
were added to the Soviet-Jewish population. 
Allowing for a slight natural increase, the 
grand total of Soviet Jews prior to Hitler's 
attack on Russia in 1941 amounted to 
5,300,000. At present, after Hitler’s mass 
extermination of Jews, the national strength 
of Jewry in Russia is estimated at 2,000,000 
persons, which means that about 3,300,000 
were exterminated by Nazi legions, died in 
Siberia, or were liquidated in concentration 
camps. 
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The campaign to exterminate Jewish na- 
tional cultural life was officially launched 
by Ilya Ehrenburg, himself a Jew, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1948, in the Communist newspaper, 
Pravda, in Moscow. 

In January 1949, a pamphlet by the Soviet 
economist, T. A. Genin, proclaimed that the 
aims of Jewish nationalism and Zionism are 
similar to the aims of reactionary capitalism 
and American imperialism. In November 
1948, Einikeit, the only Yiddish newspaper 
published in Russia, was liquidated. 

During 1949, almost all Yiddish literary 
figures, even though they were members of 
the Communist Party, vanished. The most 
outstanding of these were Itzik Feffer, Peretz 
Markish, David Bergelson, L. Kvitko, S. Alkin, 
and Nistor. Inquiries by American-Jewish 
organizations at the Soviet Embassy con- 
cerning the fate of these Yiddish literary 
figures have met a stone wall of silence. 
When the Yiddish literary almanac, The Star, 
in the Ukraine, was closed, the reason given 
was. that it “cultivated Jewish national 
consciousness.” 

Simultaneously, a drive started against 
all Jews who occupied important places in 
general Soviet life—the struggle against so- 
called cosmopolitanism. Of all the so-called 
followers of cosmopolitanism who were 
liquidated, about two-thirds were Jews. 
The most important of them were active in 
Soviet literature, science, philosophy, his- 
tory, the theater, and included even special 
writers on sports matters. The Communist 
line was that Jews are landless, stateless, and 
are not an integral part of Russia and her 
people, and that they are devoted to abstract 
Jewish nationalism, which is basically Jewish 
chauvinism. Cosmopolitanism, which was 
largely identified with Jewish national cul- 
ture, was harshly castigated. In particular, 
Jewish literary figures were pictured as life- 
less corpses, renegades, men wearing traitor’s 
masks and were accused of playing up the 
cosmopolitan idea of the existence of a 
world-wide Jewish literature and of putting 
Soviet writers on a par with burned-out 
businessmen of America and Palestine. 

During the year, concrete signs of anti- 
Semitism emerged. In a very prominent 
position among those attacked were persons 
who had Jewish names, and who for years 
had been writing under Soviet pseudonyms. 
In numerous instances the Russian names 
were followed by the original Jewish names 
in parenthesis. 

The worst, however, that the Jews had to 
go through in 1949 was the mass deporta- 
tion to Siberia of Jews from the Ukraine, 
Eastern Galicia, Bukovina, Bessarabia, and 
the Baltic States. Some 30,000 Jews were 
deported from the city of Lemburg, alone. 
Very little information about this forced 
exodus has reached the outside world. 
American relatives of some of these victims 
have given up hope of locating them. Letters 
are returned with a notation that the where- 
abouts of the addressee were unknown. 

During the course of the last 12 months, 
the Communist legend of a Jewish republic 
in Birobidzhan has dissolved in thin air. The 
Birobidzhan territory in the Far East has 
been completely cut off from Russia herself. 
Even non-Russian Communist journalists 
are not permitted to visit that territory. All 
hopes for Jewish settlement in Birobidzhan 
have been destroyed. In all the years of its 
existence, only a small number of non-Soviet 
Jews, all together 784 persons, was reported 
to have come there. According to conserva- 
tive estimates only about 23,000 Jews in all 
were present in the Birobidzhan region in 
1939. According to all available information 
the idea of Jewish mass settlement in 
Birobidzhan was a complete failure. 

In Soviet Russia today there is not a shred 
of Jewish cultural life remaining. All 
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Jewish institutions and organizations, in- 
cluding the Yiddish press and Jewish pub- 
lishing houses, have been liquidated. The 
Russification of the Jewish population has 
been carried out with an iron hand. All con- 
tact between Soviet Jews and Jews in the 
western world was de-troyed. In Russia today 
Israel is considered an American-British 
colony, and sympathy for its constructive ef- 
forts is ruthlessly suppressed. 

Very few Jews have remained in govern- 
ment employ. Needless to say, the emigra- 
tion of Jews from Russia is strictly forbidden 
and correspondence with relatives abroad is 
most dangerous. The 2,000,000 Jews in 
present-day Russia are on the precipice of 
spiritual annihilation. 





POLAND 


Officially there are between 60,000 and 
70,000 Jews in Poland today. Though their 
economic condition is not worse than the 
plight of the general Polish population, their 
natural cultural life has in 1949 been sub- 
jected to a savage liquidation similar in in- 
tensity and form to that in Soviet Russia. 
Though the destruction is not going on as 
brutally as in Russia, the direction is the 
same and we are rapidly approaching the 
complete liquidation of the Jewish com- 
munity in Poland. 

All Jewish economic institutions, coopera- 
tives built mainly with American-Jewish 
financial resources, were taken over by the 
government. The Central Committee of 
Polish Jews, which included all Jewish 
groups—Zionists, Bundists, Communists, and 
religious Jews, was converted into a 
thoroughly communistic institution. The 
Jewish Central Committee of Poland, though 
formally still in existence, has been taken 
over by the Communists and has become a 
caricature of its former self. The Jewish 
district committees were dissolved. 

Simultaneously, all Jewish political or- 
ganizations were liquidatec On January 16, 
1949, the Jewish Socialist Party, the Bund, 
was forced to merge with the Jewish section 
of the Communist Party. Following this, 
all Zionist groups and Jewish religious or- 
ganizations were smashed, and many prom- 
inent Jewish religious leaders escaped from 
Poland. 

The relief efforts of the American Joint 
Distribution Committee, OZE anc partly of 
the ORT, were declared illegal. 

The Yiddish schools were subjected to the 
same treatment. All studies above the fifth 
grade in the Jewish schools, may hence- 
forth be conducted only in the Polish lan- 
guage. In the school year 1948-49, there 
were still 25 Jewish schools with an enroll- 
ment of 3,086 pupils. At the beginning of 
the school year 1949-50, these schools were 
taken over oy the government. Similar 
treatment was accorded to all Hebrew 
schools. A few minor Jewish papers are still 
allowed to publish and there remain 39 
libraries, 43 cultural clubs, and 6 Jewish or- 
chestras in Poland, which are all cr the verge 
of destruction. 

At the beginning of 1949 the government 
announced that Polish Jews will be allowed 
to emigrate to Israel, and close to 30,000 
Jews registered for emigration. The Jewish 
Communist press, however, simultaneously 
launched a vicious campaign against this 
exodus, describing the Jews who wanted to 
emigrate as traitors to Poland. This cam- 
paign of intimidation served to halt the 
registration and omy «a small number of 
Jews have to date succeeded in leaving the 
country 

In January of this year, leaders of the Jew- 
ish Communists, M. Mirsky and S. Zacha- 
riash, declared at a Jewish meeting in the 
city of Lodz that “the Jews in Poland will 
not be misled by Jewish nationalism. They 
will not submit to the agitation to go to 
Israel where cultural annihilation and un- 
employment awaits the. 1.” 


Insecuriiy, loneliness, homelessness, and 
forced assimilation are the lot of the remain- 
ing tens of thousands of Jews who are com- 
pelled to remain under Soviet-Communist 
domination in Poland today. 


RUMANIA 


About 350,000 Jews are in Rumania to- 
day—this being the largest Jewish population 
in Europe, after Russia. The economic plight 
of the Jews in Rumania is most difficult, with 
80 percent of them not being self-sustain- 
ing. Most of them are selling whatever pos- 
sessions they have left in order to eke out a 
miserable existence. A Jew can find employ- 
ment only upon joining the Jewish section 
of the Communist party. Most Jews in pre- 
war Rumania were engaged in trade, and un- 
der the new regime have been completely de- 
classed. 

The destruction of Jewish communal life 
has been proceeding at a rapid pace. Jewish 
non-Communist communal leaders have 
been eliminated. In March 1949, the Ameri- 
can Joint Distribution Committee office in 
Bukovina was ordered to close its doors. 
This was followed by similar orders to ORT 
and OZE. The possessions of these organi- 
zations were turned over to the so-called 
Federation of Religion Communities, which 
is fully controlled by the Communist Party. 

In April 1949, 256 charity institutions 
were liquidated, including orphanages, chil- 
dren’s homes, and 19 Jewish hospitals. At 
the beginning of 1949, 3,000 Jews were in 
prisons in Bukovina province. By the end 
of 1949 some 11,000 Jews had been incar- 
cerated in Rumania on the so-called pretext 
of speculation and Zionist propaganda. 

In June 1948, there were 69 Jewish ele- 
mentary schools and 23 Ligh schools, with a 
student body of 13,000 and a teaching per- 
sonnel of 1,000. By August 1949, all these 
educational institutions had been taken over 
by the government. Opposition to the 
liquidation of the Jewish language in the 
schools was penalized as an act of sabotage 
against the state. 

In order to abolish Jewish religious life, 
these institutions were turned over to Jewish 
Communists who overnight became the so- 
called religious leaders. The conduct of re- 
ligious rituals was punished severely and 
Communist dogma took their place. In one 
instance, 28 Jews were airested at a Jewish 
wedding because they sang Hatikvah, the 
Jewish national anthem. Under the leader- 
ship of a Communist, Marcelle Fisher, a 
Jewish organization to fight religious cus- 
toms and ritual was organized. Young 
Jewish Communists were giver instructions 
to invade synagogues and force the people to 
join them in singing the Rumanian national 
anthem. 

The dream of Rumanian Jewry today is to 
leave their country of birth. In January 
1949, the Rumanian Government agreed to 
permit 3,600 Jews to emigrate, and then 
withdrew this permission. All Zionist organ- 
izations were forced to go out of existence 
and immigration to Israel is considered by 
the government as an anti-national act. 
Tilegal emigration through Hungary to the 
displaced persons camps in Austria is prac- 
tically impossible, as the guards have orders 
to shoot on sight, anyone who attempts to 
flee the country. 

Jewish communal life in Rumania is on 
the brink of physical and material extinc- 
tion. 

HUNGARY 


The rapid nationalization of the economy 
in Hungary has actually brought Jewish eco- 
nomic life to catastrophe. Prior to the war, 
Jewish wealth in Hungary amounted to 
about one and a half billion dollars, which 
was confiscated by the Communist govern- 
ment. Many Jewish government employees 
were fired because of the general appease- 
ment policy which the Communist govern- 
ment has been pursuing toward undemo- 
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cratic and anti-Semitic elements in th» 
country. Jews have now been eliminate 
from positions in the Communist Party. 

A particularly notorious case of discrim. 
ination and injustice against Jews is the epi. 
sode of the “gold train,” a train loaded wit) 
gold, jewelry, and precious things which the 
Horthy government had shipped out of the 
country during the last days of its rule. 
American authorities in Germany seized this 
gold train and discovering that a rather im. 
portant part of the precious cargo had beep 
looted from the Jews, returned the whole 
property to the Hungarian Government, 
which promised to restore the valuables to 
their former owners. 

The Communist government, however, 
kept the entire treasure. On January 26, 
1949, Perens Yeshensky, the director of the 
Hungarian National Bank, declared that the 
items in the train were not the property of 
Jews, as most of these items had Fascist in. 
scriptions. We have since learned from 
former high Hungarian officials now in exile, 
that these Nazi inscriptions were made by 
the Communist government itself, in order 
to deny the valid Jewish claims. 

The same pattern of destruction of Jewish 
religious and cultural life as observed in 
Russia, Poland, and Rumania repeated itself 
in Hungary. All Jewish schools under the 
direction of the Jewish community were na- 
tionalized and the teaching of Hebrew was 
outlawed. Non-Jewish Communists have re- 
placed the Jewish teachers in the school sys- 
tem. Jewish pupils are forced to attend 
school on Saturday and the government or- 
dered all Jewish shops and places of business 
to remain open on Saturday. Political spies 
and informers have been placed in syna- 
gogues and wherever Jewish ceremonies are 
held. 

At the beginning of 1949, the Zionist or- 
ganization was Officially disbanded. Follow- 
ing this, some 60,000 Jews registered for 
immigration to Israel. By that time, how- 
ever, the Hungarian Government had become 
hostile to Israel and proclaimed it an Anglo- 
American colony. A number of Zionist lead- 
ers who did not escape in time, were ar- 
rested and given prison terms of 6 months 
to 3 years. 

Today, no Jew can emigrate from Hun- 
gary and we witness the complete national 
cultural destruction as well as the physical 
impoverishment of Hungarian Jewry. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Only 55,000 of a prewar Jewish popula- 
tion of 360,000 remained in Czechoslovakia 
after VE-day. By September 1949, there 
were only between 18,000 and 20,000 Jews 
residing there. Their economic plight is 4 
difficult one. All hopes for restoration of 
their former possessions have been dissolved 
in thin air. Nationalization deprived the 
Jews of their former means of livelihood 
Anti-Semitic excesses are not a rarity, the 
most violent having taken place on August 
20, 1949, during a demonstration in Brat- 
aslava, in Slovakia. 

Czechoslovakia, like Russia and the other 
satellites, had at the beginning given sup- 
port to Israel. It should be underscored, 
however, that the Czech Government has, ‘or 
its shipment of arms to Israel during the lat 
ter’s war with the Arab, been well paid. The 
campaign against Israel was commenced 
about September 1948, and was followed by 
the liquidation of Zionist groups and the ar- 
rest of Zionist leaders. 

At the beginning of 1948, an understand- 
ing was reached between Czechoslovaki 
and Israel to allow 20,000 Jews to immigrate 
to Israel within a period of 3 to 4 months. 
This agreement was not kept by the Czech 
Government and only a small group o! Czech 
Jews succeeded in leaving the country. The 
Czech Government also halted the practice 
of issuing transit visas for Jewish refugees 
from Rumania. 














The remaining Jewish population in 
vakia is in agony, as their hopes 
ival in their country of origin have 
ttered. They are rapidly dying be- 

bars of the irou curtain. 





Surplus Farm Products and Activities of 
Commodity Credit Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from Barron’s, a 
weekly business and financial paper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

Bravo SENATOR! 


It is always a pleasure, especially in the 
dreary realm of farm policy, to be able to 
pas me bouquets around. 

Senator WriLti1ams, Republican of Dela- 
ware, deserves just that for his speech in 
last week wherein he advocated: 
eat of the administration’s request 
iditional $2,000,000,000 for the Com- 
y Credit Corporation, which is already 
with some $4,000,000,000 worth of 
farm products, including prunes, 
ys, and rosin. (2) Repeal of the 90- 
t parity props under the country’s so- 
commodities (wheat, cotton, 
corr cco, and peanuts). 

Taken together, these two suggestions are 

lical enough to bring down on the Sena- 

1 charges that he is trying to ruin 

American farmer, pull the plug under 

commodity markets, and plunge the 

back into 1933 conditions. 
Actually Mr. Writ1ams has an eye on the 
ter of eastern poultry and dairy farm- 

) find themselves squeezed by the 
price of feed grains. Beyond this his 

is both courageous and temperate. 

In February he joined hands with Senators 
Ives, HENDRICKSON, and SALTONSTALL, in a 
pt to have price supports lowered. 

1as returned to the fight for restor- 
me measure of sanity in a farm situa- 

t daily grows both more serious and 


the Senate 











lead DasiIc 





Consider the news of last week on the agri- 
ultural front, At home the Department of 
ilture released figures which must come 
to all those who believe that Ameri- 
ig can really be controlled in the 
f price maintenance. The figures 
{ that farmers this year will put 360,- 
acres of land into cultivation as 
10ped-for cut to 340,000,000. Even 
rmers have followed Government 
in some crops they have expanded 
s in others—notably corn, oats, bar- 

um, and soybeans. 
While American production continues full 
world demand is definitely slackening. 
is giipped by famine but cut off from 
ive-away program. West Europe’s 
n the rise. Two years ago France 
1 some 149,000,000 bushels of wheat 
year. Today, thanks in part to ECA, 
s and other aids, she is a net exporter. 
1, she is overburdened with output 
- and of meat. And Russia has 
port of grains to European coun- 


( 
2 
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Congress has no real answer to this shift 
in the economic weather. While attempting 
to deal with the American surplus of pota- 
toes it last week actually increased acreage 
in peanuts and cotton. The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee came up with its daz- 
zling economy plan for cutting ECA’s appro- 
priation by $1,000,000,000 while empowering 
the Secretary of Agriculture to give away 
$1,000,000,000 of farm products abroad. 
This would, of course, wreck such autonomy 
as is left to the ECA without saving the 
taxpayer a nickel. For as the Department 
gave supplies away it would be buying an 
equal amount in the market. 

Most preposterous performance of the 
wrek was the Government’s announcement 
that it had sold some 32,000,000 pounds 
of dried eggs to the British for $7,000,000, 
with the implication that this was a shrewd 
deal. But, when various domestic and for- 
eign subsidies are taken into account, it 
turns out that the Government paid $1.26 
per pound for the eggs, and sold them at 
around 3 cents per pound. This egg deal 
was only one of many examples offered by 
Senator WILuIAMs to illustrate the phoniness, 
if not downright dishonesty, of the Gov- 
ernment’s accounting. What happens is 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation buys 
products from farmers and then resells them 
to other agencies, including the ECA which 
gives them away. 

Looking to the grand total Senator Wm- 
LIAMS was able to show not only that CCC 
has accumulated nearly $4,000,000,000 worth 
of commodities over the past 18 months, 
but that in the same period the United 
States has given away nearly $3,000,000,000 
worth. The United States has thus’ pro- 
duced approximately $7,500,000,000 of farm 
products more than it has consumed or sold. 

This burden on the taxpayer is in Sena- 
tor WrtLiaMs’ view intolerable. It is also 
intolerable that at a time when the United 
States needs to use its resources to best 
advantage it is in fact subsidizing waste on 
a gigantic scale. The cure is precisely where 
Senator WILLIAMs puts it—elimination or at 
least reduction of Federal price supports 
which encourage the over-production that 
no amount of acreage controls can possibly 
prevent. 

For years it has been the fashion to be- 
lieve that in some miraculous way the Amer- 
ican farmer could be isolated from the action 
of the free market which is at the basis of 
America’s economic life. Senator Wimiams’ 
speech is a portent of an awakening com- 
mon rense—doubly refreshing in view of the 
straddle which Republican politicians make 
on the issue. From this point of view the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 21 (pp. 
3736-3740), makes exciting reading. 





Results of McGregor Poll on National 
Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Recorp the 
results of a poll I conducted among my 
constituents on various important issues 
facing the Members of Congress today. 
I regret I could no* send a questionnaire 
to every citizen, but I believe the replies 
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I have received are the opinions of the 
majority in the Seventeenth Ohio Dis- 
trict. 

In my district, the population is di- 
vided almost evenly between city and 
rural residents. Represented are nearly 
all of the labor and farm organizations 
of our Nation as well as large and small 
businesses, two colleges and two univer- 
sities. 

The questionnaire was sent to every 
occupational group: committeemen and 
women, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans; laborers; attorneys; barbers; 
housewives; public-office holders; sales- 
men, and educators. Also included were 
those engaged in business and industry, 
newspaper, radio, and professional work. 

Over 3,000 blanks were mailed to in- 
dividuals and replicas of the question- 
naire were published in six daily and 
eight weekly newspapers in my district. 
The total number of returns, approxi- 
mately 2,000, proves to me that the aver- 
age citizen is interested in the important 
issues now before this legislative body 
and is anxious to express his views on 
them. 

Attached to many completed question- 
naires were letters and notes explaining 
why that particular person answered 
various questions as he did. I am very 
pleased they took the time to do so. It 
is not often that a Congressman can 
obtain a true picture of the feelings of 
the people of his district on important 
matters, but through the questionnaire 
method I feel I have gained an insight 
into the wishes of those I represent. 

The questionnaire and the results are 
as follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE From Hon. J. Harry Mc- 
GREGOR, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SEVENTEENTH 
Onto DISTRICT 
1. Do you favor the continuation of the 

European recovery program as recommended 
by President Truman? (Giving or loaning to 
foreign countries for the next 12 months, in- 
cluding the giving or loaning of money, food, 
and military equipment direct to foreign gov- 
ernments.) Yes -... No .... 

2. If voting “yes” on question 1, should 
distribution be n.ade direct to the people or 
to their governments? People _... Gcvern- 
ments .... 

3. Do you favor the President’s new pro- 
gram of giving assistance to the underde- 
veloped areas of the world (a program similar 
to our former WPA)? Yes... No---- 

4. Do you favor: 

(a) Outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
labor law? Yes .... No--.-.-. 

(b) Amending the Taft-Hartley labor law? 
"FR ce Pewee 

(c) A closed shop which requires an em- 
ployee to be a union member in order to 


















































































retain his job? Yes .... No ---.. 

(ad) A requirement for both labor and in- 
dustrial leaders, in contract negotiations, to 
sign a noncommunistic pledge? Yes ---.. 


We ies 

5. Do you favor legislation giving Federal 
aid to schools (allocation of Federal funds 
to assist in operation) even though it might 
threaten local control and jeopardize our 
teachers’ retirement fund in Ohio? Yes ---- 
i 

6. Do you favor any type of Federal legis- 
lation placing the medical and dental pro- 
fession and operation of our hospitals under 


Federal control? Yes _... No ---.. 

7. Do you favor the President’s demands 
that he have Federal control over produc- 
OR. TB aaee RO ctca 
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8. Do you favor the President’s demands 
that he have Federal control over wages? 
SO cnn’ WO cies 

9.Do you favor Government-support 
prices regardless of supply and demand? 
Te Sean “RK cunes 

1C. Do you favor the repeal of the veto 
power in the United Nations even though it 
might mean severing our relations with Rus- 
sia? Yes MO cman 

11. Do you favor the admission into the 
United States of about 300,000 additional 
displaced persons? Yes .... No -.-- 

12. Do you favor the present policies of 
the administration attempting to place tax- 
free Government ent¢rprises on a competi- 
tive level with private businesses confronted 
with threats of tax increases? Yes .... 
ee ine 

Please write on the back of this page your 
comments on the above questions and any 
s’*ggestions which you might give to aid me 
in better serving as your Congressman. 

Signature 

Address 





Please return this questionnaire to me, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


You will note, Mr. Speaker, that I 
asked my constituents to sign their 
names and give their occupations, and 
this information enabled me to secure 
the opinions of individuals according to 
occupation. Following is the percentage 
distribution of replies to the questions, 
according to occupational classification: 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Question 1. Do you favor continuation of 
the European recovery program as recom- 
mended by President Truman? (Giving or 
loaning to foreign countries for the next 12 
months, including the giving or loaning of 
money, food, and military equipment direct 
to foreign governments.) 





| Yes | No 


| 
Percent | Percent 


I. cccchccctonsesasiimiiaeen 67 
Att " a“ ‘ 7 | 43 
B ae 20 &O 
Busine ndustry, salesmen-....- 31 69 
} . soins 6 eenisiedihilesien 29 | 71 
Hou SN ae eek ed x 80 
Lat iniahiiiden Ghanian 26 74 
Minister nd ae 25 
Ne I Be ae | 7 63 
dl a } 3S 62 
Pu | 25 75 
Re iY 6 
se l 49 
Oc en lu | 

I | 43 | 7 


Question 2. If voting “yes” on question 1, 
should distribution be made direct to the 
people or to their governments? 


Gov- 
Peopk ern- 
ments 


Percent | Percent 
Total r | 69 31 
Att tenes 57 43 
B ee | 
B try, salesmen__...-} 68 32 
Fa ‘ a ea al 81 19 
ae eee | 87 13 
a a j 74 26 
NO a Ee 75 25 
Newspaper and radio............-/....- 100 
Pr 73 27 
I B00 WINS  cacicenssenans 71 | 29 
Re Siabemishaidcel 64 36 
s | 55 45 
O \ 1 unen 
| 51 | 49 
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Question 8. Do you favor the President's 
new program of giving assistance to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world? (A pro- 
gram similar to our former WPA.) 

















| Yes No 
| 
Percent| Percent 
i ee 10 90 
BERGE... .nentimmaieniane 10 W) 
Barbers ~ cp saree eaadaiaiin teateitaemeatiaiademaaiell 100 
Rusiness, industry, salesmen.....- 7 93 
ee ll 89 
Te ee 6 oY 
i & 92 
SON ee 36 (4 
Newspaper and radio. ............|.....-.- 100 
I a 10 90 
Public-office holders.............-. 10 90 
Retired... cade eliediaie Aaeeaiaill 4 96 
DCNOG HHRGTIOIS.... .. .nccceccacncoss 27 73 
Occupations not given and unem- 

ployed inte ccuienkacenbmndadales 16 S4 





Question 4. Do you favor (a) outright re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley law? 











| Yes No 
Percent| Percent 
Pele IE: cccoscccnsasdasisiadote 5 95 
BRTGAG Ec wontwnienccviienekuniene 4 95 
ON acai Rae cies lath aeiaaiaalh 25 75 
Business, industry, salesmen-.--..- 2 98 
NE eet pee deine 4 96 
DCO. co ciuusuhsasciomuaces 4 96 
Labor A a ia fa a ee 12 &S 
II, tamu is iain mapiadalidee 10 90 
Newspaper and radio............-]----+-..- 100 
] ros I nk 1 cate tee eee 100 
Public-office holders.........--...- 5 95 
Retired... ,ccispabeasoneene 3 97 
School teachers stein ence 8 ¢2 
Occupation not given and unem- 
ployed ot he a a ea 8 hen aaa nee 10 $0 





Question 4. (b) Amending “he Taft-Hart- 
ley labor law? 





| Yes | No 





| 
Percent | Percent 
a I iinciencniniciictaisniccitaenindimiianial 49 51 
PE nictxcnsdnsaticcdtabeken 68 32 
Barbers ini indte nee deeeamaraa 33 67 
Business, industry, salesmen._...- 47 53 
0 aaa eee | 47 53 
RES SS SN 61 39 
Labor Sa i a 44 56 
NOE os Sc d sqlite 67 33 
Newspaper and radio.............- 75 25 
Professionals 40 60 
Public-office holders 52 48 
NEON. « cntndacdhcakeksaeedbailed 43 57 
School teachers 3 0 65 
Occupation not given and unem- 
ployed. ....- s agia petal : 66 34 


Question 4. (c) A closed shop which re- 
quires an employee to be a union member in 
order to retain his job? 





Yes | No 











Percent| Percent 
OE I cc cddsnincvdiaisbatesanas 7 93 
| a ae ae 9 91 
a 17 &3 
Business, industry, salesmen... 4 96 
Farmers ial cae aed al aie le 4 06 
| Ra ee 4 96 
aaa alla 17 83 
I i hacen 18 82 
NOWEDANED ODE TEGIO. ccccccacccculescecese 100 
Professionals . Fecisineinestphbtenaitibaeminita 1 99 
Public-office holders...........<.<-|-<s«<--- 100 
Retired... 3 97 
School teachers.................... 12 SS 
Occupation not given and unem- 
ployed a ll 89 


Question 4. (d) A requirement for both 
labor and industrial leaders, in contract 
negotiations, to sign a non-Communist 
pledge? 












"ee 
| Yes No 
Per- Pe 
cent cent 
Total 2eRHtS. caccocesvescesnantubanaa 91 
DIARIES. cc ccsunccacscudseves oa 86 4 
TIL on annsdcadammeiammnis ‘std 100 |...... 
Business, industry, salesmen...... 91 | 
a " 93 
PAOUSO WIVES. cocccocceesuncccse ea 92 8 
ROG? . .- «rtm scheniasenmeme 95 5 
DEIR ic onincuniccdtbconetautnd 83 7 
Newspaper and radio. -..........-. ai. 
Professionals he 95 
Public-office holde 100 


a 05 





Schoo! teachers 80 % 
Occupation not given and unem- 
DONPOG s < cccccctcsnncnccouneee 84 1 





———— 


Question 5. Do you favor legislation giving 
Federal aid to schools (allocation of Federal 
funds to assist in operation), even though it 
might threaten local control or jeopardize 
our teachers’ retirement fund in Ohio? 











Yes No 


Percent| Percent 
TORR PONDS vin cdiuctndinntecndimensees ll 8 
BRITO. .cocsnisimisiabiaieen 9 91 
Barbers. aa 
Business, industry 
OR Ee a EE 
GIES Jovi cctatdawundiedal 
EEE 
DN on wisidcwinn hice nstanaieniell 
Newspaper and radio....- 
PUGEGE: oo oe ceccdeocsscweuss 
Public-cffice holders......-. 
NINOS ii mints innticiin 
School teachers 
Occupation not given and unem- 
ployed 


acicpeeaieneee te 10 


alesmen.....- 





See! 


enw ow 






= 
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Question 6. Do you favor any type of Fed- 
eral legislation placing the medical a 
dental professions and operation of our hos- 
pitals under Federal control? 























| Yes | No 
Percent) Percen! 
6, ee ee 4 | t 
TN i eintt onan ie 4} { 
Barbers ae | 1 
Business, industry, salesmen_....- ] { 
TE. n.incnisdnnpetenndacseaiarsa 3 
INNUOD xnicinliakwededinadaia 2 
OO eee f : 
TUE ston ala nS a cicetem hacia 8 : 
Newspaper and radio. ...........-]..--- l 
RINE 3 8) he 1 | 
Public-office holders..............- 4 
Retired ee 1 
Schoo] teachers siento mail 12 
Occupation not given and unem- 
ON ke eo” ae ee 6 | 4 
Question 7. Do you favor the Presidents 


r 


demands that he have Federal control ove! 
production? 








FO canccccavnditednnd ~antenet 
Attorneys. 
Barbers knits waiedstiinintesnes eckmneet ae 
Business, industry, salesmen. ...- 1 
Farmers 
Housewives 
Labor 
Ministers sn actin edie 
Newspaper and radio 
Professionals — 
Public-office holders_- 


Retired alee 
School teachers : : 
Occupation not given and unem- 

ployed........ - Saad o 






























estion 8. Do you favor the President’s 
.nds that he have Federal control over 















































wages? 
| Yes No 
Percent| Percent 
Tote! replies. --cccssseasonunceennanian 3 97 
Att Eo naghegntennainalaeiamaannnets 7 93 
coc cucccscshabieoequsdenienensess 100 
industry, salesmen...... 1 99 
2 98 
3 97 
| 4 96 
’ 8 92 
= a 100 
1 99 
4 96 
uiheipdiaaemamenbinmaatiins 100 
2 98 
8 92 
Question 9. Do you favor Government sup- 
port prices, regardless of supply and demand? 
| Yes No 
7 
Percent | Percent 
coccectnoesueiiinbadenesim 4 96 
A ttOrneYS..«ancameaeedeieiaeiines 9 91 
Warhers. . «.:asmesni eed ameeeanadianandee 100 
| ndustry, salesmen...... 1 99 
avcdaiuabodladleis 6 4 
8. navsanuscsuenanenbenne 3 97 
oceasensempenmenennmanae 5 95 
» aahaeanebamendeamnetn 8 92 
OF OTE (NEP cccdsawedscleddecccs 100 
1B..no nish btienditibimeliceiidts ] 99 
a 4 96 
ee ae a 1 99 
OnOt8. 5 i ik bened 8 92 
on not given and unem- 
accsencupeliahaentndnel 6 94 
Question 10. Do you favor the repeal of 
! power in the United Nations, even 
igh it might mean severing our relations 
¥ 1 Russia? 
Yes No 
Percent | Percent 
os ; 
ocececesoooesesececeses io a 
ntwencainesitedinaiceeans 63 37 
veitidatsalatighit ten imlachaalaile 7 29 
industry, salesmen. ..... 77 23 
I spscidiiie eieeiaeiiatina dailies dietaie 72 23 
a cimmapeseanenanniiaiaivaantandicacs 76 24 
naseccesuiinediiimaebeibtee 74 26 
FS. » conqicicie ened 80 20 
per and radio. ....c<.«-<<- 75 25 
ST cs sit aialeeliainnaien nies 85 15 
) | Raa 83 17 
sacshutedebeaansee 71 29 
es 75 25 
( not given and unem- 
po cighngeodenaialeinimesnente lee 50 50 
Question 11. Do you favor the admission 


United States of about 300,000 addi- 
1 displaced persons? 


Yes | No 
Percent| Percent 
24 | 76 











36 64 
I 9 91 
25 75 
f 19 81 
I 23 7 
I 15 85 
70 30 
5D 50 
30 70 
: 14 S6 
K 27 73 
; 44 56 
22 78 
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Question 12. Do you favor the present poli- 
cies of the administration attempting to 
place tax-free Government enterprises on a 
competitive level with private businesses 
confronted with threats of tax increases? 


| Yes No 











Percent | Percent 
5 95 


en BT dinamedadennccendetinedn 5 
Pe atinaiadinadiinedigudniihiiiine 4 96 
TR a La a 100 
Business, industry, salesmen_..... 3 97 
NUDE is cticnitbletbanwidatidgiiciinn 4 96 
PIII... cos cieliaectionmmatets 3 97 
SN Sl ik A RE iets 6 94 
Se caikh aon cotanctmayatiieinnkewie 100 
Newspaper and radio. ............|.......- 100 
PR ss ccbitciantitawuntaen 2 98 
Public-office holders............-.-|.-.-.--- 100 
nian etcetera > 96 
School teachers... ................ 5 95 
Occupation not given and unem- 86 

Se 14 





Jewish Youth Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, 
March 24-31, 1950, has been designated 
as Jewish Youth Week in the United 
States by the National Jewish Youth 
Conference. The conference is a per- 
manent Nation-wide youth body which 
represents local and regional youth and 
young adult councils and national Jewish 
youth organizations. The theme of the 
week, “Working Together—Jewish Youth 
Builds,” is described in the editorial in 
the March edition of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board Circle. Our Jewish young 
men and women have willingly accepted 
their responsibility of citizenship and 
service and have given generously of 
their time and efforts in working for de- 
serving community projects. They have 
accomplished much and will continue to 
work, with the vigor and inspiration of 
youth, to build a better world for all of 
us. 

The editorial follows: 


JEWISH YOUTH BUILDs 


A world at peace does not mean a world 
in which nations think alike, feel alike, 
act alike. One world does not mean one 
mind. Neither does unity require uniformi- 
ty. Differing opinions are, in fact, esseatial 
for the progress of humanity, provided, of 
course, they are accompanied by a mutual 
respect for the right to differ. 

“Working Together — Jewish Youth 
Builds,” the theme of this year’s Jewish 
Youth Week, which the JWB-sponsored Na- 
tional Jewish Youth Conference has set for 
March 24-31, reveals significantly the fact 
that American Jewish youth have learned the 
art of working together around areas of 
common interest for a healthier, happier, 
more positive community. Through youth 
and young adult councils—which in the ma- 
jority of cases, are representative of all or- 
ganized Jewish youth in the community— 
they have been able to develop dynamic pro- 
grams for a richer, vibrant Jewish life. 

Reflected also in the theme is the recogni- 
tion by Jewish youth of its role in the growth 
and development of the American Jewish 
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community. Across the nation, young people 
have taken their seats on boards of Jewish 
community centers, Jewish community coun- 
cils, Jewish welfare federations and on com- 
mittees of national organizations such as 
the National Jewish Welfare Board itself. 
They have made such rapid strides that there 
now exists a Nation-wide Jewish youth 
body—the National Jewish Youth Confer- 
ence—which is representative of 300 local 
and regional youth and young adult councils 
and most of the national Jewish youth 
organizations. 

During Jewish Youth Week, the searchlight 
of the communities will be turned on the 
major advances which Jewish young men 
and women have been able to make by work- 
ing together. Through such events as cul- 
tural festivals, Youth Sabbath services, ex- 
hibits, rallies, conferences, forums, institutes, 
pageants, athletic and social events, Jewish 
youth will demonstrate its abilities, accom- 
plishments, role and responsibilities, and 
needs. They will demonstrate the fruitful 
results of concentrated efforts to build to- 
gether a better world. 

These are the future leaders of American 
Jewry, and, for that very reason, the future 
of American Jewry looks bright. They are 
building on a solid foundation, a sound 
premise. There is indeed a way for people of 
varied interests and ideological differences to 
meet on common ground. 
































































CIO Leader Condemns Partition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
of Philip Murray at the Knights of Equity 
banquet at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 19, 1950: 


I have engaged myself with you this even- 
ing briefly referring to the things which in 
passing our good friend, Father Duffy, talked 
about * * * the wit of the Irish. I 
know that meetings of this description have 
matters to consider that are more relevant 
to the issues of the day than the telling of 
stories. One which was pressed home for 
some consideration by our good friend, Mr, 
Hayden, the president of the Knights of 
Equity, this evening had to do with a united 
Ireland. Now every decent citizen, every 
honorable and upright citizen, every citizen 
possessed of integrity who believes in justice 
recognizes the prime need of the Irish people 
for unity, a united Ireland. 

I am delighted as the president of an or- 
ganization of some 6,000,000 organized work- 
ers to say to this group here this evening that 
my own union, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, at several of its recent conven- 
tions, particularly at its last convention held 
in the city of Cleveland November of last 
year, unanimously adopted a resolution 
against partition in Ireland. We authorized 
our duly accredited representatives, who par- 
ticipated in the formation of the new Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions—some 
60,000,000 people being affiliated with that 
body, 60,000,000 organized workers from 57 
countries—to secure approval of our CIO 
resolution at the London conference of 
trade-union workers held in the city of Lon- 
don last October, and that resolution has 
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been referred to the executive committee of 
the trade-union movements of the demo- 
cratic free trade-union countries for -their 
special consideration sometime during the 
coming summer; and it is the purpose of our 
organization here in the United States to give 
effect to that resolution by pressing not 
only for its consideration but its actual 
adoption by the trade-union internationals 
of these 57 countries presently affiliated with 
this world federation of trade-unions. It is 
a tremendously important subject. It has to 
do with the question of servitude, an issue 
which was fought out here in the battlefields 
of the United States of America where your 
forefathers and our forebears fought for 
the freedom of this, the greatest nation of 
all. The people of the United States are 
wedded to the idea that there should be a 
united Ireland. There can be offered no jus- 
tification for the maintenance of a situation 
in Ireland which provides disunity. The 
overwhelming majority of the people in Ire- 
land seek freedom from the economic and 
political bondage of the British Empire. 
Their cause is a justifiable one and all right- 
thinking citizens, whether in the United 
States of America or not, should support the 
position of the Irish people in their fight for 
complete over-all independence. 

Oh, I know that we here, although in the 
spirit of gaiety, and jollity and observance, 
regard this as a kind of a festive occasion; 
nevertheless, must needs give special con- 
sideration to the more important funda- 
mental things which attach themselves to 
the observance of this great holiday. 

Our Nation and the nations of the universe 
for the moment are greatly disturbed. he 
Irish people are disturbed because they are 


not rded their rightful recognition as 
an independent state by the British Govern- 
ment. It should be the business of not only 


the British Government to seek and secure 
the unity of Ireland, but I dare say, it 
should also be the business of the great 
Republic of the United States of America 
to assist them in a very practical way toward 
the attaining of that goal. Our Federal 
Congress must needs direct its attention to 
the consideration of this very vexing prob- 
lem. Our State Department must of neces- 
sity, if it seeks the abolition of colonial 
enterprises, also give consideration to the 
formation of a united Ireland. 

So that no time could be more appro- 
priate for proper consideration of this all- 
important subject than now. We all have 
a common understanding of the international 
travail and sorrow that prevails throughout 
the world right now—the danger of a hydro- 
gen bomb, the ideological conflicts which are 
going on in almost every nation throughout 
the world, the unrest, the confusion, the dis- 
order which prevails no matter where you 
go. But great organizations such as yours, 
Mr. Toastmaster, outstanding organizations 
such as yours can lend much toward the 
attainment of these great democratic goals 
to which we all achieve, all aspire. I oft- 








times wonder if we who are living in the 
midst of this travail today here in the United 
States and in other countries, busy as we 
are rushing madly to do things that have 


to be done every day we live, if all the 
peoples throughout this universe, particu- 
larly those who are afflicted or who may be 
in danger of affliction, yes, even the United 
Nations itself, if these groupings and those 
peoples could only rest their bodies long 
enough to permit their souls to catch up 
with their bodies, we might then be able 
to solve many of the problems and solve 
y many of the problems which 






satisfact 


our universe has confronting it today. 
The prayers, the solicitations, the devotion, 
the ac the intelligent constructive 


ivocacy, 
thoughts that proceed from a mind that 
is clear and has not designs lending com- 
fort to the afflicted and lending solace and 
f to the nations who are dependent 
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would lend much, lend a great deal toward 
the attainment of the lofty objectives to 
which we all aspire. 

I'm happy to be one of you here tonight. 
Unfortunately, for me I do not have the 
opportunity to meet with too many of my 
townsfolk too often. Life is that way. It 
takes you from your hearthside, from your 
family and from your friends and from your 
community life because you have other things 
to do and do in so many places. I am 
doubly grateful therefore, that the oppor- 
tunity has been provided me to break bread 
with you here tonight. I hope out of these 
associations, these St. Patrick Day celebra- 
tions, and other celebrations of a similar 
nature, we may be able to attain many of 
the things in the very near future to which 
we so logically and so constructively aspire. 
My good friend, Dennis Mulvihill, Jr., the 
toastmaster here, when I came to the head 
of the steelworkers in the city of Pittsburgh 
some 15 years ago, he together with Vince 
Sweeney did a lot of collaboration with me, 
Dennis used to come down to the steel- 
workers’ office a good deal lending his spirit, 
h’s soul, his mighty intellect constructively 
and in a very cooperative fashion to another 
group of dependent people. They were not 
independent in those days. They suffered 
under the yoke of tyranny also here at home. 
They had economic millstones thrust around 
their necks and then they formed an or- 
ganization. An organization dedicated in 
the name of God to serve, to render service 
to others unselfishly and self-sacrificingly 
and that organization in the course of the 
past 15 years has become a rather substantial 
segment of our community life here in the 
city of Pittsburgh. It has grown from no 
membership in 1936 to over 1,000,000 mem- 
bers today. It has brought more bread and 
more butter and more meat and more medi- 
cine and more clothing into the homes of 
the people than they ever had before. It 
has placed pictures on their walls, carpets 
on their floors, and music in their homes, and 
it has provided greater cultural and edu- 
cational opportunities for the young than 
their fathers and mothers had, at least. So 
we have an organization like your organi- 
zation that is an organization of service 
dedicated to the good of the community and 
the Nation. We are in the midst of some 
ideological conflicts for the moment with 
certain subversive influences who are bent 
upon the undermining and ultimate destruc- 
tion of our form of government. I make 
particular reference now with a special sig- 
nificance to the Communist Party. Our 
organization of the CIO the United Steel- 
workers, and all of the affiliated organiza- 
tions of the CIO presently, are fighting these 
despots, these atheistic people who would 
undermine not only the economic well-being 
of the people who inhabit our Nation, but 
undermine the principles of a true God- 
fearing people, destroy their souls and their 
characters and their homes and inject into 
the economic life-stream, blood-stream of 
the United States of America like they have 
done in other countries their despotic sys- 
tem of dictatorship. So, like you, we are 
engaging ourselves in the holy crusade on 
that front lending comfort and assistance 
to the peoples of the United States and 
to our Government in a fight against totali- 
tarianism, against dictatorship, against 
atheistic communism, against any form of 
subversion which has for itself the purpose, 
the undermining of the peoples for the 
destruction of our Government. 

Those are our ethics, those are our codes. 
That is our catechism. Those are the things 
in which we believe. And to you, worthy 
toastmaster, and to all the members of the 
Knights of Equity and to your many friends 
of many faiths who are here tonight, may 
God speed you in your blessed and your 
noble work, 







What’s Happening to Eggs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN C. DAVIES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. DAVIES of New York. Mr. Speak. 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following ar. 
ticle from Consumer Reports for March 
1950: 


Wuat’s HAPPENING TO EcGs?—A Case Srupy 
IN Foop PRICES AND THE BRANNAN Pian 


(By Edward M. Brecher) 


(Consumers Union, for reasons set forth in 
the June 1949 Consumer Reports, favors the 
Brannan farm plan as the best proposal cur. 
rently under consideration for maintaining 
farm income while permitting retail food 
prices paid by consumers to fall to reasonable 
levels. Secretary of Agriculture Brannan’s 
proposals have in recent months been widely 
attacked. Many of the attacks, Consumers 
Union believes, are based on mistaken facts 
and false assumptions. To clarify the issues 
Consumers Union here presents a study of 
one specific food—eggs—to show how present 
price-support laws are working, and how 
much better, from the point of view of both 
farmers and consumers, the production pay- 
ments underlying the Brannan plan would 
work. While the study is limited to eggs, the 
same principles apply quite generally to other 
foods now being supported at high price 
levels under present laws.) 

Housewives in Washington, D. C., who paid 
75 cents a dozen for large grade A eggs las 
October were buying the same eggs early this 
year at 46 cents a dozen. Housewives in New 
York City who paid 95 cents a dozen for large 
grade A whites last September paid 55 cents 
or even less for the same eggs just 4 months 
later. In Minnesota and Wisconsin, eggs 
were selling at the farm for as little as 2 
cents a dozen during January 1950. 
Throughout the country the same dramatic 
fall in egg prices affected both consumers 
and farmers. 

Consumers asked three questions as they 
saw eggs fall to bargain prices from near- 
record highs in the space of a few short 
months. 

First, why did prices fall? 

Second, what held prices up before? 

Third, isn’t there something that can b 
done to prevent the price of eggs from sh 
ing back up again? 

Here are the best answers CU has been able 
to find, based on Department of Agriculture 
statistics and other sources: 

First, prices fell in part because the Gov- 
ernment lowered the support level at which 
it buys eggs to hold prices up. Increased 
production, consumer resistance to excessive 
prices, speculation on the egg exchanges 
and seasonal factors may have contributed 
to the sharpness of the drop, but an anti- 
cipated change in the Government buying 
price was the immediate cause of the col- 
lapse in retail egg prices. 

Second, just as Federal action caused the 
collapse, so it was Federal action—specii- 
cally the price measures of the Eightieth 
Congress—which held prices high throughout 
1948 and 1949. 

Third, there is a better way to manage 
prices than the Federal egg-buying program 
which kept prices too high for consumers 10 
2 years, and then let them fall to levels whic4 
mean distress for farmers at the moment. 
The better way was proposed by Secretary 
of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan last yea, 
and promptly rejected by Congress. Brieiy: 




































the Brannan plan would not spend tens of 
mil of dollars to support the price of 
in the past. It would let wholesale 
eggs prices fall in accordance 
supply and demand situation. 
wever, would not suffer as a re- 
he hundreds of millions heretofore 
hold egg prices up, or a part of 
uld be spent to maintain farm in- 
nversely, the Brannan plan would pre- 
the wasteful accumulation of so-called 
Currently, the Government 
; in storage, im caves and warehouses 
vehout the country, more than 2,500,- 
0 eggs in powdered form. These were 








wrice was too high, and which the Govern- 

ment bought to keep. prices high. Under 

nnan plan, such surpluses would not 
te at ali. We'd eat them up. 






¢ e the present bargain prices for 
eoos at retail, in some stores and cities, are 
likely to prove short-lived. Already Con- 
oressmen from the poultry States are put- 


ng the heat on the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Additional Federal egg buying 
iesigned to raise prices again—though not 
1949 levels—has already begun. Thus, 
following a brief interlude in which farmers 
setting too little for their eggs, we are 


likely to return to a situation where con- 


sumers are charged too much. To see just 
how we got into this jam, let’s look at the 
egg record of the past 5 years. 

1945 


This was the year in which egg eating in 
the United States hit an all-time high. 
There was a meat shortage, and for the first 
time in history Americans consumed more 
in an egg per person per day. Even so, 
mall surplus developed, for American hens 
cooperated by laying more eggs per hen than 
ver before in history. But the British 
wanted all the eggs they could get under 
end-lease, so the surplus was useful. Prices 
were controlled by OPA. 

1946 


The production of eggs exceeded the 1945 
record by a wide margin, while prices rose 
when OPA controls were ended. Consump- 
tion declined. As a result, a 3,600,000,000 
egg surplus—eggs which could not be sold 

ically at prevailing prices—was pur- 
iased by the Government. Again the Brit- 
ish were prepared to take the entire amount. 
Despite the enormous surplus, prices re- 
mained firm as a result of Government buy- 
ing for the British, 
1947 


s Many eggs were purchased by 
iovernment to hold prices up as in 1946. 
by 1947 Lend-Lease was dead, and the 
i dollars to buy only a small por- 
excess—even though eggs were 
them below the price which the 
n Government paid. Some of these 
in frozen form, remained in Gov- 
hment warehouses into 1949. Total cost 
the Government of the 1947 program for 


juiriy and disposing of eggs: about 













domestic 











Lespite the enormous unsalable 1947 sur- 

] iS, average retail prices were actually kept 
fer through Federal purchases in 1947 
nin 1946 by more than 11 cents a dozen. 
us, the net effect of the 1947 price-support 
m in which millions of dollars were 


Was to raise the cost of eggs to con- 
$440,000,000 over 1946 costs. 
1948 
For a 


variety of reasons, egg production 
mewhat, and egg consumption 
t there was a much smaller 1948 
iin the Government had to buy 
, support prices, however, and again 
‘sHt enough to lift egg prices above the 
Many of the 


Cropped 


€, so tl 
Irplus. A 
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{ the previous year. 
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eggs purchased, in dried form, are still stored 
in caves and warehouses. 


1949 


Under the Agriculture Act of 1948, the 
Department of Agriculture was required to 
support egg prices at a level which would 
bring the farmer an average of 45 cents a 
dozen on the farm. This level was achieved 
by purchasing eggs in dried form. Purchase 
price of the eggs to the Government: about 
$80,000,000. Effect or consumers: prices of 
grade A whites rose as high as 95 cents a 
dozen. 

At the end of 1949, the Government had on 
hand, in dried form, some 2,500,000,000 1948 
and 1949 eggs. A small part of these eggs 
were being given away through the school- 
lunch program. 

Surplus dried eggs were also being offered 
for export at less than half the price which 
the Government paid for them. This is a 
process known as dumping—selling abroad 
at less than the cost of production and less 
than the domestic price. It is a process on 
which the United States has frowned for 
many years when other countries attempted 
it. Dumping is likely to build unlimited ill 
will on the part of other countries which 
make a living in part by exporting the prod- 
ucts we are trying todump. But even at the 
equivalent of 14 cents a dozen—the present 
dumping price—there are few takers for dried 
American eggs. 

Numerous proposals were made for avoid- 
ing the evils of dumping by turning unsala- 
ble surpluses over to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO) of the United Na- 
tions, for distribution to countries where 
they are desperately needed. But according 
to Washington scurces, the State Depart- 
ment has resolutely opposed such measures, 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1950 


After years of holding egg prices high for 
the benefit of farmers, it began early this 
year to look as if the end of that road was at 
hand. Indeed, the pendulum swung to the 
other extreme, and it was farmers who were 
victimized by egg prices below the cost of 
production. Farmers, remembering the 
great depression, talked “strike.” One poul- 
try State congressman summarized the situ- 
ation in mid-January: 

“Eggs in the Midwest are 20 cents a dozen 
at this time. Eggs in the Midwest were 20 
cents a dozen in November 1932 when Mr. 
Hoover was defeated for President. * * * 
Are the egg producers back where they 
started? Or further back yet?’’* 

Egg production per hen, at a record high 
in 1949, is expected to go higher yet in 1950. 
With enormous stocks of 1948 and 1949 eggs 
on hand, the Department obviously has no 
desire to buy up all the eggs in sight for a 
third straight year. Moreover, the money is 
not available. Congress seems determined 
to force the Department to hold farm prices 
up by wasteful purchase and storage of sur- 
pluses; but it has not so far shown its will- 
ingness to vote the billions of dollars such a 
program would cost. 

Here is the way Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Knox T. Hutchinson sums up the 
situation: 

“In the past 4 years the Government has 
spent an average of $85,000,000 a year to sup- 
port the price of eggs. And consumers have 
paid out an estimated $125,000,000 to $200,- 


1The 20-cent price has since risen to 23 
cents or 25 cents. These prices apply, more- 
over, to eggs of low quality, produced in the 
Midwest where egg prices are traditionally 
lower. The 1950 support program is geared 
to provide farmers with a national annual 
average price of 37 cents a dozen after bal- 
ancing out seasonal, regional, and quality 
variations. This means retail grade A egg 
prices lower than in 1949, but in all proba- 
bility higher than the average consumers 
paid in January and February. 
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000,000 more for eggs than they would have 
if the support program had not been in ex- 
istence. Thus in reality the public has 
shelled out from $200,000,000 to $285,000,000 
a year for egg support.” 

One way out of the egg-price omelet, of 
course, would be to eliminate Federal con- 
cern with the level of farm prices altogether, 

Such a policy is politically impossible, 
and—in Consumer’s Union's opinion—unwise 
even from the point of view of the consumer 
who wants low-egg prices. For American 
farmers are an integral part of our total 
economy. When farm income falls so low 
that farmers are unable to buy the things 
they need, the entire economy suffers. 
Major depressions have frequently been 
ushered in by farm depressions, and there 
can be no doubt that a serious drop in farm 
income now would promptly be reflected in 
unemployment and depression for other 
groups as well. For better or worse, the 
United States is irrevocably committed to 
maintaining a reasonable level of farm 
income. 

When steel production exceeds the de- 
mand for steel, the few companies which 
control the steel industry promptly curtail 
production. The same is true of other domi- 
nant industries. But farmers, by them- 
selves, cannot adjust supply to demand in 
this way. There are too many of them. 
Indeed, when surpluses occur and income 
falls off, the average farmer is tempted to 
increase production of some crops, in order 
to maintain his personal income. The effect 
is to pile up still larger surpluses. 

But while CU applauds the principle that 
a fair return to farmers is a proper concern 
of Government, the particular means for 
achieving that fair return—namely open 
market purchase and storage of surpluses— 
is an outrageous imposition on the consumer 
in many respects. It keeps retail prices too 
high. In this way, it discourages consump- 
tion and therefore leads to still further sur- 
pluses. It also opens the opportunity for 
commodity speculation at the expense of 
consumers. Egg speculators on the Chicago 
and New York egg exchanges, for example, 
can gamble on a price increase, and thereby 
drive prices up, without much risk of losing 
money if the price later falls. For if it does 

egin to fall, the Government is always 
standing by to purchase eggs and relieve the 
speculator of his risk, Finally, Federal pur- 
chasing of surpluses subsidizes the giant 
corporations which manage farm factories 
as well as the family farmer for whom the 
program is ostensibly designed. 

A better way 

Under the Brannan plan, instead of buy- 
ing up surpluses, with all its attendant evils, 
the Government would permit wholesale 
and retail egg prices to fall to whatever level 
supply and demand might dictate. For 
1950, that would probably mean an aver- 
age retail price of grade A eggs in the vi- 
cinity, let us say, of 45 or 50 cents a dozen— 
or even less during months when the supply 
is large as at present. 

Such a retail price might force farm 
prices down to bankruptcy levels. Accord- 
ingly, at the end of the year, the Govern- 
ment would use the funds it has heretofore 
used for buying surpluses to make produc- 
tion payments direct to farmers. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that, for the money we have been spending 
to buy surpluses during the past few years, 
production payments to farmers averaging 
5 to 8 cents a dozen could be made. 










































































































This 
payment would be enough to make up the 
difference between the farm price of eggs 
and a fair return to farmers. 


The arguments against the plan 


Four major arguments are being made 
@gainst the Brannan plan. One is that it 
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would cost the Federal Treasury too much— 
perhaps billions. But buying up the sur- 
pluses also costs billions; for eggs alone, the 
cost has been $340,000,000 over the past 4 
Whether the Brannan plan would 
cost more or less for any given crop in any 
given year is difficult to calculate. In gen- 
eral, the same conditions which might make 
the Brannan plan very costly would also 
make the present farm program very costly. 
There is no reason whatever to believe that, 
on the average, the Brannan plan would cost 
more—and it might cost less. It would cer- 
tainly cost much less when the savings to 
consumers in lower retail prices are in- 
cluded in the calculation. 

Second, it is argued that the Brannan 
plan's production payments would make the 
farmer a recipient of Federal charity and 
that consumers would object to spending 
Federal funds to subsidize farmers. But the 
Brannan plan is no more charity than the 
present plan. And consumers, if they once 
learn the full facts, are much more likely 
to revolt against the spending of billions 
to hold prices up, as at present, than they 
are to revolt against a reasonable program 
for maintaining farm income while permit- 
ting retail prices to fall. 

Third, it is urged that the Brannan plan 
means forced curtailment of production—a 
type of economic waste which riles both 
farmers and consumers. But production 
curtailment is an essential element in the 
present illogical system of price supports, 
and a number of crops are actually being 
curtailed this year. Under the Brannan 
plan, increased consumption because of lower 
prices would make curtailment unnecessary 
in many cases where it is necessary without 
the Brannan plan. Curtailment of produc- 
tion would be necessary, in fact, only where 
production exceeded the full amount that 
consumers would want at reasonable prices. 

Finally, it is alleged that the Brannan plan 
is a two-faced “pie in the sky’ scheme 
whica promises low prices to consumers on 
the one hand and high income to farmers 
on the other. Clearly, say the plan’s ene- 
mies, you can’t both eat your eggs and have 
them, too, as Secretary Brannan promises, 
But actually there is nothing at all contra- 
dictory in the consumer and farmer aspects 
of the plan. There is a real saving from 
the plan, and it is this saving which benefits 
both farmers and consumers. 

A part of the saving would come from 
middlemen and food processors. Under the 
present plan, the farmer gets only a por- 
tion of the Federal expenditures. Middle- 
men and processors, through whose hands 
the surpluses pass before the Government 
gets them, get the rest. Needless to say, the 
middlemen who would lose their cut in the 
Federal subsidy bitterly oppose the Brannan 
plan. 

Another major saving would result from 
a reduction in wholesale and retail mark- 
ups on the food which reaches consumers. 
These mark-ups are generally figures on a 
percentage basis. When farm prices go up, 
the wholesaler’s and the retailer’s margins go 
up proportionately. With eggs at 45 cents 
a dozen on the farm, for example, the aver- 
age store price is likely to be around 75 
cents. Knocking a dime off the farm price 
may knock 16 cents or more off the store 
price 

A third saving would come, under the 
Brannan plan, by limiting benefits to family 
farmers who need them. Production pay- 
ments would be made only up to a cash 
farm income of about $26,000 per farmer. 
Farmers could continue to earn whatever 
they were able to earn, but they would par- 
ticipate in production payments on the first 
$26,000 of marketed crops only. The limita- 
tion would affect only a small percentage of 
the farmers, but it would save the Treasury 
millions now channeled into the profit ledgers 
of large farm corporations. The benefits 
from all these savings would be shared by 
consumers and farmers alike. 


years. 


Perhaps most important of all, under the 
Brannan plan there would be no surpluses, 
so-called. Consumers would eat them up. 
For actually there is no surplus of eggs, or 
of many other crops. If all consumers ate 
as many eggs as the moderate and upper- 
income consumers now eat, there would be 
a shortage. The so-called surplus is simply 
an accumulation of eggs consumers can't af- 
ford to buy at Government-pegged prices. 
Under the Brannan plan, prices would fall 
to a level where consumption of eggs would 
equal production. 

There are weaknesses in the Brannan 
plan—chiefly its limitation to a few crops 
and its failure to provide consumer repre- 
sentation on the administrative bodies which 
would make the basic price decisions. These 
and other shortcomings CU set forth last 
June. But compared with the folly of the 
surplus-purchasing program under legisla- 
tion passed by the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
Congresses, it would be a long, long step in 
the right direction. 

Secretary Brannan is still fighting for at 
least a trial run of his plan. But he has re- 
ceived a cold shoulder from both Democrats 
and Republicans in Congress—with a few 
noteworthy exceptions. While such reaction- 
ary farm organizations as the National Farm 
Bureau Federation oppose even trying out 
the Brannan plan, an increasing number of 
farmers and at least one farm organization— 
the National Farmers Union—are in favor of 
the plan. CU believes that consumers would 
do well to join forces with such farm groups 
to demand a return to sanity in our national 
farm-price programs. 


A look at the egg problem—and others 


Tobacco $151, 891, 629 
Cotton 955, 109, 372 
Wheat 996, 719, 026 
111, 337, 600 
88, 344, 527 
713, 128, 735 
89, 317, 233 
59, 518, 797 
53, 510, 467 
2, 259, 926 
35, 088, 096 
27, 399, 460 
320, 904, 449 


3, 645, 129, 317 


Dried eggs (210,000,000 doz.) 


Authors of Our Defeats Still Manage Our 
Affairs 


EXTENSION 8 REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, George E. Sokolsky, noted col- 
umnist, has reviewed our foreign policy 
in a searching editorial. This is “must” 
reading for Members who are interested 
in the forces that are changing our 
lives. I include the article as a part of 
my remarks: 

REVIEW OF OuR DESCENT IN POLICY OF 

DEFEATISM 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is important for those who wish to think 
straight to get away from the headlines of 
the day and to consider the forces and move- 
ments that are rapidly changing our lives. 

As one listens to the clack-clack on the 
radio or looks at the enormous headlines in 
the newspapers, the emphasis is on the unbe- 
lievable. Communists everywhere; a King 
upsetting Belgium; Great Britain in the 
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hands of Socialists; the President sunnip, 
himself in Florida while his co untry 
stunned by homosexuals and Communists in 
high places; a Nation frittering away its 
wealth while it loses battle after battie in 
what is called a cold war, which is neither 
cold nor a war, but a steam roller flatten ing 
out the world. 

It would seem to be profligate and waste. 
ful to worry about partisanship or about tr 
careers of individuals in the face of i as. 
cessity to build a great strength to withstang 
the shock of the next few years—anq yp 
shall be shocked as every nation is that ro 
lost a war. ; 

Let us recapitulate: 

In 1939, Europe went to war because Hit. 
ler sought *» build an empire based on the 
destruction of the freedoms of man. The 
world did not know that the Hitler-Stajjy 
alliance. included the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact for the division of Europe and Asia he. 
tween Germany and Russia. 

In 1941, the United States entered that 
war on two fronts; one in Asia; the other 
in Europe. The United States stated its war 


g 
is 


objectives in the form of the Atlantic Char. 
ter, which set forth high ideals of human 

independence, for 
for countries large and 


freedom 
friend 
small. 

By 1943, we had deserted those principles 
At the Tehran Conference, arrangements 
were made which, for Europe, practically im. 
plemented the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. By 
1945, the Tehran principles were also applied 
to Asia. 

Tae world was divided between the Ru:s- 
sian and the Anglo-Saxon countries, at the 
River Elbe, with the thirty-eighth parallel as 
the div-ding line in Asia. 

The acceptance of this Byzantine concept 
of human bondage by the United States and 
Great Britain, a departure from the tradi- 
tions of the race since Magna Carta, at the 
Potsdam Conference after the war, encour- 
aged the Russians to believe that the western 
nations had shot their bolt and were here- 
after to be regarded as decadent. 

We now need to move from what we know 
to what we may presume; namely, that the 
Russians analyzed our weaknesses from their 
own experience with us. They established 
in each western country an effective Com- 
munist Party whose members despised their 
own country and willingly served Russia 

They found such persons not only among 
the proletariat, but in the upper intellectual 
circles, among old families of distinction 
among the wealthy and within the Govern- 
ment. This has been as true in the United 
States as in France, Italy or Great Brits 

They also discovered a marked tende! 
for the intellectuals, particularly scientists, 
to forsake the basically Christian traditions 
of their civilization. 

Therefore, they decided to move swt) 
In Europe, they resorted to Marxian prop- 
ganda; in Asia, they successfully went 
war. In Europe, their influence has ¢i- 
panded beyond the Elbe, but they failed t 
take Italy, France and western Germany 
They have, however, taken Czechoslo 
and Hungary, which were altogether in We 
Christian world. 

The governmental resistance to this 

vance has been trifling. American dip:0- 
macy based itself entirely on dollars, whic 
is not enough. Even in the expenditure 
dollars so many subterfuges had to be em- 
ployed that no rallying to a great set 
principles of life appeared. 

While such a concept as the Marshall pla 
can prceduce a statistical success, - - 
failed as a spiritual force. In Asi 
was deserted and became Russian b} det wl 

Now this is the story and here is where ¥* 
now are. And all the apologies © such 4 
man as Dr. Philip Jessup and the ‘stro: p 
worded speeches of Dean Acheson wit bob 
help, because the map is what it 1s. 


and national 
and foe, 
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Housing Activity in the Nation and in 15 
Metropolitan Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission of the House, I include in 
the RecorD a statement by Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the Department of Labor, dealing with 
activity in the Nation and in 


housin 


y 


the 15 metropolitan areas: 
HousING ACTIVITY IN THE NATION AND IN 15 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


NATIONAL HOUSING VOLUME AND HOUSING 


DEMAND 
With 80,000 new nonfarm dwelling units 
started in February the Nation has Just com- 
pleted the most spectacular winter home- 


building season in its history. Builders have 
been starting new dwellings at the rate of 
about 80,000 units a month since last Decem- 
ber, a volume we would not normally expect 
until the spring. Still, this monthly volume 
represents a seasonal drop of 16 percent from 
the huge November figure of 95,500. Thus 
the usual seasonal pattern has been main- 
tained, but with activity at a very high level. 
The unexpectedly large volume of housing 
so far this year reflects assurance about costs, 
which 
change 
has been uneasiness about credit after ex- 
piration on March 1 of the emergency mort- 


ga 


ge 


insuring provisions of the 


most experts agree will 
little over the year. 


probably 


Added to this 


National 


Housing Act. Unusually favorable weather 
in many parts of the country has also con- 
tributed to the winter’s large volume. Hous- 
ing demand continues virtually unabated, 
buoyed by high consumer income and the 


conti 








torr, 
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ig high marriage and birth rates. 
plishment this year follows 
le building record achieved in 1949 when, 


the 


t estimates show, 1,025,800 new units 


tarted, nearly 10 percent above the pre- 


eak of 937,000 in 1925. Even without 


About 


36,000 public units started, 


1949 sur- 


ll other years in housing activity. 
more, while attention was centered 
m in apartments (41 percent above 
Uders started the largest number of 
y houses in any single year in his- 
790,000 single-family homes 
in last year, up 3 percent from 1948, 


he previous record was established. 


nroads had we made in the housing 
by the end of 1949? 
z this question is by comparing the 
f new dwellings started with the 
> in the number of households over 
t few decades. 


One way of 


umber of new nonfarm dwellings 


n the 1920’s outnumbered by a mil- 
{a third the increase in the number 


holds (approximately the number of 


hits) between 1920 and 1929. This 
g advantage, however, was completely 
t in the thirties, when the increase 
1olds outdistanced new housing vol- 


1,840,000. 


The gap became wider 


1¢ 1940’s, when nearly 1,500,000 more 
households were added than new 


Started. The housing deficit, cre- 
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Denials do not prevent the lines on the 
rom moving and whenever they do 
is to our disadvantage. 
also is true: the authors of our defeats, the 
makers of Our failures are still managing 


ated largely during the depression and war 
years when new home building dropped 
sharply, exists primarily in urban areas. We 
do know that building of new rural nonfarm 
dwellings had exceeded the increase in rural 
nonfarm households by the end of 1949. 

This discussion has so far been confined 
to provision of new housing units. For one 
thing, there is no accurate information about 
the volume of converted dwelling units— 
housing provided by conversion of nonresi- 
dential structures to residential use or by 
conversion of old residences to include ad- 
ditional apartments. A large proportion of 
converted units are in any case makeshift 
accommodations. In addition, if they are 
weighed against the units lost by change 
from housing to nonhousing use, it appears 
that conversions have provided a relatively 
small addition to the permanent housing 
supply. 

Indications are that the new dwelling 
units started each year will have to exceed 
a million for several years to wipe out the 
backlog, as well as to meet current popu- 
lation increase and effective demand. 


HOUSING IN 15 METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Because of the backlog in urban places, 
the housing shortage is especially acute in 
the Nation’s metropolitan areas. For this 
reason, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is now 
engaged in studying the volume and charac- 
teristics of the new housing started in 15 
major metropolitan areas—Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. We are comparing here for the 
first time the results of the surveys in these 
areas with respect to the volume of new 
housing started since the war. A little later 
this year we shall present the results of 
the Bureau’s studies of the characteristics 
of the new housing provided in the 15 areas. 

The Bureau’s surveys show that New York 
and Los Angeles far outstripped all other 
metropolitan areas in home building since 
the war. The 293,260 new nonfarm dwell- 
ing units started in the New York-north- 
eastern New Jersey metropolitan area, and 
the 277,325 started in the Los Angeles area, 
constituted 16 percent of the Nation’s new 
housing units begun in the postwar years, 
1946-49. No other area came within as 
much as 40 percent of the New York or Los 
Angeles achievement. Next in housing vol- 
ume was Chicago with 95,660 units. Pitts- 
burgh, among the first 6 metropolitan areas 
in the country in size and industrial im- 
portance, was one of the least active in home 
building among the 15 surveyed. 

The reason for such wide variation in hous- 
ing activity lies in differing rates of popu- 
lation growth as well as population size. In 
general, the metropolitan areas which were 
among the leaders in population increase 
from 1940 ranked high also in home-building 
rate (number of units started per 10,000 
population). Of nine areas for which an 
estimate of 1949 population could be ob- 
tained, Miami, the smallest, ranked first in 
population increase from 1940 (53 percent) 
and greatly surpassed all the others in the 
number of postwar dwelling units started per 
10,000 population. Miami held only seventh 
place, however, in the actual number of units 
started, but nevertheless ranked ahead of 
both Boston and Pittsburgh. This may be 
explained by the fact that the Boston and 
Pittsburgh areas held the last two places, 
respectively, in population growth, with less 
than a 10-percent increase between 1940 and 
1949, compared with Miami's 53 percent. 

The most urgent housing need in the 
metropolitan areas is for rental units. Home 
builders in these areas have responded 
variously to this need. Apartments were 7 
percent of the total number of nonfarm 
dwelling units started in the Detroit area in 
1949, and, at the other extreme, 69 percent 
in the Washington, D. C., area. In 1949, as 
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compared with 1948, significant gains were 
made in the number of apartments started 
in the majority of the areas, but there were 
declines in Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Miami, and Seattle. In the Boston area, the 
entire 1949 increase in rental-type units was 
in public housing; in New York, public hous- 
ing accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 
rise in apartment construction. 


In the majority of the 15 surveyed areas, 
the proportion of rental-type units to the 
total of nonfarm dwellings started was 
greater than the proportion in the United 
States as a whole (23 percent). This is to 
be expected, however, since rental housing is 
largely urban and is most common in the 
largest cities. It is more extraordinary that 
the ratio of rental-type units to the total 
Started in 1949 was less than the United 
States ratio in the Cleveland, Chicago, [en- 
ver, and Detroit areas. 


TaBLE 1—Numober of new nonfarm dwelling 
units started—1948, 1949, and 1950 





Period 

NOG iiticidbwitbndabinttiiahsasinitts 931, 300 
PONG ctr stitiicitibttditttibens 53, 500 
| ae 50, 100 
ii cctctertintnntiat tities 76, 400 
BER ti cignttincthnidiandswntin 99, 500 
I ietie tttctinnctmesde 100, 300 
Psd chdeadtbwsdwucdiatss 97, 800 
PD itinntininniiguaiumenindias 95, 000 
REG ii nacadtdtwdtiioinnsnes 86, 600 
Gein daictinacatant 82, 200 
QO iid cicctiicnicitiingintititicinaitcies 73, 400 
ES ee 63, 600 
NN idbethncitintinintenen 52, 900 

i etttnttbaaans elec tities 41, 025, 800 
GGG wists ncitttwcthiiitinarts 50, 000 
i Oe 50, 400 
Oia, cctittknctinientpmitiaintntnnasiiis 69, 400 
BN citicinstnnnaemiadnd 88, 300 
Ne a a 95, 400 
isctidehichnbitiibiaiinnttpabantiion 95, 500 
aici hiked iia Baidieigtiisinai 96, 100 
tant aie anise istetititinetiiticn 99, 000 
Ri ncncntiiwtddinwie 102, 900 
ee 104, 300 
OR iiss nstiictrtescttticntiitenin 195, 500 
PO ici wiinanmititiariicinn 279, 000 

1950: 
RGN. . cctidbimantimitebaae 2 80, 000 
DORN Wilkin cctntciitiennnea 280, 900 

1 Revised. 


? Preliminary. 


TABLE 2.—Postwar home-building rate and 


population change in 9 metropolitan areas 














New permanent non- Population 
farm dwelling units change, 
started, 1946-49 | 1940-49 1 
1 
Number | 
Metropolitan area per 10,000 ' 
| population 
Total in 1949 | Per Ran} 
number | i cent |" 
. | ! 
Num-| Rank| 
} ber 
SENT re 
United States....- 3, 476,600}  237}_.... ae. 
a ia 55, 270| 1, 348} 1) +53) 1 
Los Angeles_...... 277, 326 688 2) +4! 4 
Washington, D.C 82,300) 502 3} +41] 
San Francisco- | } | 
Oakland. -.....-.- 76, 920 351) 4) +50) 2 
New York-North- | | 
eastern New Jer- | 
fee nat 203, 260) 230 5| +9 7 
Philadelphia...... 65,540} 182} 6) +13 5 
Uniene@e....... «con 95, 660 177} 7 +12) 6 
Saas 40, 360) 139 ® +49 s 
Pittsburgh........ 30, 020) 134) 9 - 7 9 
' 
1 Data for metropolitan areas are based on unofficial 


estimates. Data for the United States are from the U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census 
3 Ranks assigned before rounding, 










































































How About America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Altoona Tribune, Altoona, 
Pa., in my congressional district, has the 
following to say about the state of our 
national defenses» 


How Asout AMERICA? 


While Congress wrangles over how many 
more millions of American public funds to 
hand Europe, and while the State Depart- 
ment urges that still more millions be 
allotted, and Mr. Truman refuses curtly to 
speak in anything except vagaries, and Rus- 
Sia single-mindedly builds up Russia and 
prepares to take over all of Asia, two of 
America’s foremost military leaders sound a 
warning note. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, Chief of Staff, on 
March 8, warned this country against any 
immediate lone-handed disarmament, 

Last night, Thursday, Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower declared America has slashed her 
armaments below the danger point in a world 
that has not yet attained peace. 

These are warnings that should be heeded. 
In Washington today, much of our govern- 
mental operation is in charge of men who 
were not in positions of active leadership 
during the war. Both General Eisenhower 
and General Bradley were in such positions, 
And, as war ended, both made notable ad- 
dresses in the cause of peace, General Eisen- 
hower, in 1946, even urging that world leaders 
ignore the word “war,’”’ make no mention of it 
in the future. 

Now, his words unheeded, General Eisen- 
hower, Thursday, asserted that our weakness 
in the face of Soviet strengva is “well nigh 
as criminal as war itself.” 

He declared, “America already has dis- 
armed to the extent—in some directions even 
beyond the extent—that I, with deep con- 
cern, for her present safety, could possibly 
advise, until we have certain knowledge that 
all nations are doing likewise. 

“Only by deliberate lies can the propa- 
gandist—foreign or domestic—stretch our 
arms program into more than reasonable 
posture for the defense which George Wash- 
ington urged on his countrymen. And the 
heads of state everywhere, even the most 
suspicious and fearful, know that it is below 
that level.” 

At least two things are noteworthy in the 
general’s address. His reference, in the latter 
paragraph, would appear to strike at recent 
statements by Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson, who spoke of our adequate military 
strength, and how we “could lick hell out of 
Stalin.” 

And, secondly, the general obviously does 
not concur in the New Deal-Fair Deal 
tendency to relegate the wisdom of George 
Washington to the dead past. 

It is the usual practice of administration 
spokesmen to answer opponents who quote 
Washington, Jefferson, or any of the found- 
ing fathers, by declaring that “things are dif- 
ferent now.” 

But, they are not. 

Europe offers the very same menace to 
America today that it offered when Ameri- 
cans rebelled against the others of King 
George in colonial times. 

The only real savings made in a major 
Government department has been in that 
of national defense, at a time when Russia, 
the only world power bcszides ourselves, abso- 
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lutely refuses to join with us for world 
peace. 

Instead of reducing expenditures abroad, 
and of trying to reduce the mammoth bu- 
reaucracy at home, America’s defenses are 
being whittled away for political purposes, 
and short-sighted leaders who already ap- 
pear to have forgotten Pearl Harbor are cen- 
tering our defenses in western Europe while 
Russia spreads across half the world, 

Archduke Otto, of Austria, speaking in 
Pittsburgh the other day, said Soviet ac- 
tivities in central Europe are just a cover-up 
for Stalin’s big push across Asia, 

He declared America is losing the cold war 
because we are not considering the world 
as a whole, as Stalin does. 

In other words, our internationalism ends 
in western Europe. 

Russia is deliberately unfriendly. She is 
openly aggressive. Sle rejected insultingly 
the greatest peace move made by any na- 
tion—the United States offer to share the 
atomic bomb secret nearly 3 years ago, pro- 
vided all nations would agree on controls 
and UN inspection of each nation. 

Russia is now the predominant military 
power in the world. 

It is time to forget western Europe for 
a while and to think about maintaining free- 
dom in America, and defending it. 





Letter to Editor of Oneida (N. Y.) Daily 
Dispatch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speal:er, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1950. 
EpiTror, ONEIDA DaILy DIspaTcH, 
Oneida, N. Y. 

Sir: I note that the battle you are leading 
against me is continuing in full swing and it 
is O. K. with me. 

However, I take issue with you on the fol- 
lowing, I note that you are emphasizing the 
fact that I have sent out material under the 
frank which is “a cost to us taxpayers of a 
minimum of a thousand dollars.” 

May I remind you that the Oneida Dis- 
patch during 1949 franked its own propa- 
ganda which was likewise paid for by the 
taxpayers and which reached more than 
three times the tonnage I sent, according 
to official Post Office Department estimates. 

While you are making such a to-do about 
my right to defend myself against your ruth- 
less attacks, please also point out to your 
readers that you are fighting me with tax- 
payers’ money. 

It is no more than fair that the voters of 
Madison County should understand that your 
newspaper has used and is using as many 
tax-dollars to subsidize mailing out your pa- 
pers as I use in like periods of time. I will 
continue sending to the voters remarks of 
mine which you refuse to print but which 
are nevertheless utterances by an elected 
representative of the people and should be 
made public by any patriotic local news- 
paper. 

In other words, you are guilty of the same 
abuse you attribute to me, possibly on a more 
colossal scale, 





In spite of the tremendous advantage yoy 
have over me from a financial standpoint, } 
expect to challenge any Goliath which at. 
tempts to put me in a bad light with the 
fellow-members of my party. 

It is obvious that you do not want a man 
who is nominated by the Republicans of 
Madison County unless he answers to you; 
beck and call and does what you want him 
to. 

I repeat, my record is 93 percent Repub. 
lican in Congress which is among the highest 
and your challenging a man on that record 
in a Republican primary is asinine, regarq. 
less of your petty personal dislike for me, 

Sincerely, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 





Problems of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address I 
delivered on Monday, March 27, 1950, 
before the Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


Chairman Virkus and members of the Con- 
ference of American Small Business Organi- 
zations, I appreciate the opportunity of 
speaking to you at this luncheon. I shall 
speak generally with reference to the prob- 
lems of government, realizing that all prob- 
lems and policies of government, and all 
legislation, whether in the foreign or domes- 
tic field, effects every small-business man 
in the Nation. 

I know you realize the present serious con- 
dition of the state of the Nation. I should 
like for you to know that the majority of 
the Members of Congress are serious-minded 
men who probably realize more keenly than 
any other group of men in America the seri- 
ous state of the Nation on both the domes- 
tic, and in the foreign field. 

We are struggling with the problem from 
day to day in the hope of stabilizing the 
economy of the Nation, maintaining the 
financial solvency of the Government, and 
eventually bringing about more amicable re- 
lations with foreign countries which may 
lead to world peace. 

I know of no single group in America who 
is cooperating in a finer spirit to this end 
than the small-business men of the Nation 
National defense and financial sofvency on 
the home front are the two main essenti 
for the preservation of our Government, a! 
the contribution it can make toward wor 
peace. Without a strong Government finan- 
cially we cannot have adequate defense, we 
cannot preserve the American way of life, 
we cannot make our world contribution to 
peace, There is much to be done along this 
line on the home front. 

Your Government needs your cooperation 
and effort on the home front as never be- 
fore. I know you realize this need. And 
I know you are contributing to, and Wi! 
continue to make your great contribution to 
this end. Throughout this land the over 
5,000,000 small-business men who still repre- 
sent the pioneer spirit that has made Amer- 
ica great have been lending the Government 
your solid effort and contribution to pre- 
serve free enterprise, and a sound economy 
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ng a greater America. You have 
i resisted the poisonous virus of 


represent a great and powerful force 
isiness life of the Government that 

r nothing from the Government 

be let alone. You want less med- 
the horde of bureaucrats in your 
business affairs. You are against 
nding and building of a greater 
bureaucracy in Government. You are op- 
nosed to Government continuously enter- 
i » business fleld in competition with 
isiness, paying little or no taxes to 

port of the Government. You are 
i and opposed to present confisca- 
on small business and all of the 
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tory tax 


neople. We serious Members of Congress 
ioin with you in this same effort. 

" The time is here now when the small-busi- 
ness men who ere the backbone of the econ- 






omy of this Nation must greatly expand your 

zations and make yourself felt as a 
y political force in the future to pro- 
the ideals of government for which you 


1 be a mighty force in this effort 
u employ 90 percent of the nearly 
000 wage earners of the Nation. You 
ipproximately 75 percent of the in- 
capital of the Nation. You are not 
petitors of big business, but you are 
ucers, fabricators, suppliers, and distrib- 
big business, rounding out and 
possible the most dynamic economy 
i has ever known. You furnish the 
mount of risk capital necessary to 
spansion of business throughout the 
Nation. Retail merchants complete the job 

f distribution. 

You are opposed to the present socialistic 
trend of vernment, to governmental regi- 
mentation, to government waste and spend- 
ing that threatens the destruction of free 
enterprise and representative government. 


BIG GOVERNMENT 


The greatest threat to the Nation today 
s big government, its expense to the tax- 
yers and the abuse of its power over the 
It carries the imminent threat of 
| bankruptcy with the loss of freedom 
nd the death of our representative 
government that has preserved 
r libert Big government, through big 
t u y, now in peacetime has 2,000,000 
ployed on the Federal pay roll at a 
t approaching $5,000,000,000. 
ral debt is $260,000,000,000. Our 
Government, in addition, has guaranteed 
' obligations up to $93,000,000,000, 
which it may later have to pay. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
ve given to foreign countries since 
close of the war $28,000,000,000, and a bill 
‘s Delore the Congress today to give in aid 
( reign countries another $5,000,000,000. 
money has to be borrowed from 








utors for 








PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


ident has before the Congress a 
request for %42,500,000,000—the 
udget ever requested to date. He 
t if this amount is granted that 
of the coming fiscal year we may 
a 2-year total deficit of $10,000,- 
ich must be added to the national 
gh deficit financing. 
fen you realize that your Federal Gov- 
ment, in years of the highest income the 

3 ever known, against which the 

es in peacetime have been levied, 

each year $5,000,000,000 more 

1 we take in, you must come to the con- 
nh that financial bankruptcy is immi- 
Ss drastic action is taken to re- 

t of Government. No business- 

f llow such a policy without going 
lhe Government cannot follow such 
vithout bringing about the same 
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Many of us Members of the Congress will 
attempt to reduce the budget by a minimum 
of $3,000,000,000. With the cooperation of 
the President it could be done and the busi- 
ness of the Nation would expand to a point 
where possibly more taxes would flow into 
the Treasury than the amount of the budget 
cut. 

Unfortunately, in the face of this danger, 
the President has asked for new and un- 
necessary legislation that would possibly add 
$20,000,000,000 a year to the present budget 
request of $42,500,000,000. The Congress is 
stubbornly resisting the passing of such new 
legislation with its additional expense. 


SOCIALISM 


The small-business men of the Nation see 
the threat of socialism and are against it. 
Much socialistic legislation has already been 
passed. The Federal housing and slum clear- 
ance passed in the last session is a typical 
example, It will cost billions and billions in 
the future unless it can be repealed at a later 
date. The attempt of this administration to 
pass its companion bill last week, the Federal 
housing bill which the Congress soundly de- 
feated is another example. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


The administration’s effort to pass a s0- 
cialized medicine bill which would increase 
medical cost to the people and bring them a 
lower type of medical care is another example. 


BRANNAN FARM PLAN 


Its support and agitation for the Bran- 
nan farm plan, socialistic to the core, that 
would regiment the farmers as never before, 
and add an extra cost of probably $10,000,- 
000,000 a year to the Government, is another 
example of the present dangerous trend in 
Government. 

HIGH TAXES 


High taxes are a powerful force in bringing 
about the socialized state. It operates by 
taxing business until it dries up risk invest- 
ment. Then the Government proclaims that 
business and free enterprise has failed and 
the Government must step in and take over. 
You may remember some months ago that the 
President threatened to put the Government 
into the manufacture of steel, claiming that 
the big steel organizations were failing to 
produce in sufficient quantities. It was a 
ridiculous statement, but illustrates the 
point. 

The Federal Government, on an average, 
takes over six times as much in taxes out of 
the States as is collected in all taxes for 
State, county, municipal, and other subdivi- 
sions of Government. 

Something must be done to stop the im- 
poverishment of the States from the confis- 
catory tax load imposed upon the people by 
the Federal Government. 


CORPORATIONS 


Corporations are taxed from 36 to 40 per- 
cent in some instances, with individuals up 
to 85 percent, and the President asks that 
a heavier tax now be laid on corporations. 
Small-business men find present tax loads a 
great burden that makes it difficult to ob- 
tain new risk capital for expansion. Large 
corporations experience like difficulties. We 
are following too many of the socialistic poli- 
cies that have wrecked the government of 
England and established the socialized state. 
It can happen here unless the small-business 
men and the thinking people of America rise 
up in mass and demand a drastic reduction 
of the cost of Government which is the only 
way to lower the present tax burdens, 


THE THREAT OF BIG LABOR LEADERS 


The No. 2 and serious threat to our 
Nation is the power and policy of the big 
labor leaders. They boldly boast through 
the press that they are raising millions of 
dollars to defeat the Members of Congress 
who will not take their dictation. If they 
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can defeat 17 men in the House and 6 in 
the Senate, they can control the Congress. 

If they can control the Congress, they 
can control the Government and bring about 
a Socialist labor government here like in 
England. That is their aim. 

The coal strike is the best example of the 
chaos that would befall us Nation-wide if 
they are allowed to gain this power. 


NO ONE GROUP SHOULD CONTROL THE GOVERN- 
MENT 


All legislation enacted should seek to 
bring about the best climatic atmosphere 
under which agriculture, labor, and business 
can operate as harmoniously as possible, 
bringing their great combined contribution 
to the welfare of the Nation. The 5,000,000 
businessmen, of which you are a part, must 
keep up the fight to cut the cost of Gov- 
ernment spending; stop waste, reduce taxes, 
balance the budget, and begin the reduction 
of the Federal debt. In this effort you will 
have the continued support of the serious 
Members of this Congress who realize that 
this must be done in the interest of all our 
people. Let’s keep the faith and continue 
the fight together to save America. 








Educational Program To Combat 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with Senate Resolution 243, fa- 
voring an increased educational pro- 
gram by the United States in combating 
communism in foreign countries, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. BENTON] and other Senators, 
I ask unanimous consent to have insert- 
ed in the Recorp two editorials, one from 
the Boston Globe of March 24, 1950, en- 
titled “Wanted: More Steam,” and the 
other from the Boston Post of March 24, 
1950, entitled “A Louder Voice.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Boston Globe of March 24, 1950] 
WANTED: MorRE STEAM 

Senator WILLIAM BENTON, of Connecticut, 
deserves hearty public support for his pl 
urging the institution of a Marshall plan « 
ideas. The former Under Secretary of State 
in charge of the Voice of America Knows 
whereof he speaks. His complaint, that no 
adequate governmental program of affirma- 
tive news about this country is being direct- 
ed toward the outside world, is amply justi- 
fied. 

Senator BENTON urges complete reorgani- 
zation of our efforts toward this end. He 
wants better broadcasts, more hly 
representative motion pictures, and an ex- 
pansion of the foreign information service 
so as to meet and counter the distortions 
and plain falsehoods which are being dis- 
seminated abroad against America. Our 
opponents are sleeplessly on the job in this 
struggle for the minds of men. Thus far, we 
have been attempting to counter them half- 
heartedly and half in a doze. 
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[From the Boston Post of March 24, 1950] 
A LOUDER VOICE 

The world, despite the jet-propelled illu- 
sion of diminishing distances, is still a big 
place, dotted with sinister watch-your-step 
signs at the crossroads and full of confused 
or fearing people who think that Santa Claus 
is a free-handed giver only because he has 
some racket which he wishes to work on the 
unwary. 

The propaganda mills of the Kremlin have 
spared no expense nor effort to sow the 
suspicion from pole to pole that the little 
packege marked “made in the United States 
of America,” may contain a time-bomb in- 
stead of a pair of Argyle socks. People living 
in terror, past or present, naturally succumb 
to such doubts and innuendoes. 

Returning travelers tell the tale. They are 
alarmed by the antipathy held for America 
among people in countries we lifted literally 
out of the bottomless pit of communism by 
their galluses and made a part of the free 
world that looks to the gold star of hope 
instead of the red star of reaction. 

The answer is simple. We have beaten the 
Russians in the Berlin airlift. We have de- 
feated them at the polls in France and Italy. 
We have united the Europeans in the com- 
mon defense of their ancestral acres and are 
implementing their will to battle for them 
with weapons to match those of the foe. 

While nourishing their war-weakened 
bodies, giving them something more than 
their fists to fizht with and making them 
more self-sufficient by restoring their fac- 
tories and farms, many evidently are still un- 
convinced. We haven't got at their minds. 

A freshman Senator would tackle that 
next. BeEnToNn, of Connecticut, in his maiden 
speech in the Senate, backed by 14 col- 
leagues, launched a plan to coordinate the 
information programs of the world to com- 
bat inism. 

In his own right, an able advertising man, 
with State Department experience added, he 
would gather the non-Communist countries 
together for conference in which they would 
pool their propaganda-making apparatus and 
battle the Reds in the field of thinking by a 
cooperative, concerted, and _ all-powerful 
effort. 

The new Senator from Connecticut is not 
selling wooden nutmegs with that idea. It’s 
sound. It would make the Voice of Amer- 
ica the voice of free men everywhere. It 
would be fighting communism at its best— 
propagandizing. 














Some Statistics We Must Never Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, those 
who harbor thoughts of world war III 
in which our Nation might become in- 
volved, should seriously consider the sta- 
tistics of previous wars. 

The following frightful figures are ta- 
ken from data prepared by the United 
States Veterans’ Administration: 











War Partici- In-service 
c pants deaths 


Revolutionary War_.....__. | 395, 000 4,000 
nn Ws eee en 7 | 136, 000 | 2,000 
Mex \ 2 130, 000 | 13, 000 
Spanish-A ee 392, 000 11, 000 
Civil War | 2, 192, 000 364, 000 
World War I 1,744, 000 | 131, 000 
World War II 16, 535, 006 409, 000 





Our Global War on Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my years in government service, 
prior to my election to Congress, I was 
fortunate to serve with, and know, such 
outstanding men as Harry Anslinger, 
Malachi Harney, George White, and 
many others who exercise a constant 
vigil over narcotics consumption. These 
gentlemen, from Commissioner Anslinger 
Gown to the agents in the field, perform 
what is far too frequently an unobtru- 
Sive public service. 

Due recognition has come their way 
in a Reader’s Digest reprint of an article 
in American Mercury. Without fanfare 
the narcotics agent performs his duty, 
hazardous though it is. I am pleased to 
insert the above-mentioned article as 
part of my extended remarks: 


Our GLOBAL V/AR ON NARCOTICS 
(By Frederic Sondern, Jr.) 


It was late afternoon in the ancient city 
of Istanbul. As street vendors, begzars, peo- 
pie of evcry race and dress jostled along the 
Rue Cabristan, no one paid much attention 
to a group of workmen digging a ditch out- 
side a little cafe. Suddenly, at a window 
above the cafe, a shade jerked up. Immedi- 
ately the ditch diggers dropped their tools, 
rushed into the cafe and up its stairs, pistols 
in hand. Ina few mcments four cursing men 
emerged from the building, prodded forward 
by an American seaman. Before a crowd 
could gather, police cars had whisked them 
off. 

Within the hour Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger of the United States Treasury De- 
partment’s Eureau of Narcotics received a 
cable from the American seaman—United 
States Narcotics Agent George White: “Able 
today to buy quantity pure heroin from big- 
gest ring of dealers here anc arrest same. 
Brilliant support from Turkish police who 
have seized refining plant and 990 cunces of 
narcotics, source large shipments to the 
United States.” 

Agent White’s triumph in a city on the 
other side of the globe was not an unusual 
project for the Narcotics Bureau. A tightly 
knit organization of some 390 officers, the 
Bureau deals with one of today’s most intri- 
cate law-enforcement problems. 

With the end of World War II, habit- 
forming narcotics began to flow again to 
Europe and the United States from dope 
racketeers in the Far East, the Middle East, 
and South America. In the United States the 
drug traffic climbed rapidly back toward pre- 
war levels. By 1949 more than 10 percent of 
the inmates of our Federal prisons were men 
and women convicted under the narcotics 
laws. Drug trafficking and addiction were 
contributing more and more to crime of all 
kinds—from gang warfare and murder to 
prostitution and larceny by addicts in need of 
money to satisfy their expensive craving. 

Some months before the raid in the Rue 
Cabristan, field offices of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics reported to Washington that heroin, 
most vicious of the opium derivatives, was 
getting into the illicit market from a new 
source. Examination showed it to be of 
Turkish manufacture. Narcotics-squad de- 
tectives of New York’s police department 
ferreted out a Greek sailor and two friends 
who seemed to be doing most of the peddling. 
They were shadowed to their cache—a suit- 
cose in the parcel room of a bus terminal. 
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After arrest, the sailor told of a big heroin 
ring in Istanbul which sold to seamen. 

Commissioner Anslinger decided to push 
right into the enemy‘s camp. A few years 
ago that would have been difficult. Owing 
to the work of the United Nations, however, 
new weapons have been put into the hangs 
of the men who fight the illicit drug trafic. 
Anslinger telephoned the chief of the nar. 
cotics section of the Turkish police, then 
sent for Supervising Agent George White of 
the San Francisco field office. 

A few days later, in Istanbul, the Turkis) 
police welcomed their American colleague 
They briefed him on persons in the Turkish 
underworld who might be involved, on their 
habits and headquarters, warning that up- 
dercover men had a way of being found in 
the Bosporus with their throats cut. 

Disguised as an American merchant sailor 
White began frequenting water-front bars. 
He dropped hints that he had money to 
spend, had connections in New York, and 
was open to business if the profits were right, 
The scouts of the dope syndicate reacted 
almost at once. For more than a week he 
was put through a grueling inquisition 
Guestioned and cross-questioned by Turks 
who seemed to know a great deal about our 
underworld, he was aware that one slip 
would mean a quick bullet or a knife in the 
back. White’s answers, based on an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of our criminal elements, 
passed muster. He was finally taken to the 
Rue Cabristan café where he met the four 
men he had come 5,000 miles to catch. They 
agreed to let him have $6,000 worth of heroin 
the next day. 

The gangsters arrived at the appointed 
hour. White was to signal the ditch-digging 
police outside by raising the window shade 
when the deal was consummated. After end- 
less delays and arguments the precious carton 
containing the drugs was produced. White 
said that he wanted to examine it in better 
light. And then—the shade stuck. White 
fought with it, too violently. The others 
reached for their guns but the agent man- 
aged to draw first. At that moment the 
disturbed shade flew up with a bang, and 
tthe police pounded up the stairs. 

Other raiding squads converged on head- 
quarters and plants of the gang in and near 
the city. It was a clean sweep, the biggest 
catch in Turkey in recent years. 

Almost as soon as a gang in one of the 
drug capitals is knocked off, however, an- 
other takes its place. With heroin selling 
in New York or Paris for $300 to $500 an 
ounce, the returns for drug racketeers are 
high. Asingle shipment which United States 
customs inspectors found not long ago in the 
tail assembly of an airplane at LaGuardia 
Airport would have been worth over a mil- 
lion dollars in the underworld retail trade. 

When Charles Luciania (Lucky Luciano), 
former New York racketeer, was deported 
to Italy in 1946, after serving 10 years in 
prison, he had big plans. In Rome he allied 
himself with the cream of Italian black 
marketeers and arranged for a flow of drugs 
from the eastern Mediterranean, ‘Then h? 
obtained an Italian passport and permission 
to visit Cuba. In Habana the suave Signor 
Luciania began to establish contact with 
correspondents in Miami, New York, and 
Chicago. 

Actually the Narcotics Bureau knew bis 
plans before he left Italy. They let him 
carry them out—up to a point—to see what 
contacts he would make. Then the Com- 
missioner suggested to Cuban auth rrities 
that Luciania be deported. Just as Lucky 
saw his dream of another empire coming 
true, Habana detectives appeared at his door 
one morning and asked him to pack; 5s 
plane was leaving shortly. 

This swift and silent international cooper 
ation often results in underworld catasu 
phes. The steward known as Louis was ner 
ous as the steamship Santa Luisa 10 
South American ports steamed into Charie ; 
ton harbor not tong ago. He was carry!s 
























: load this trip. The customs men made 
sir usual careful search, apparently found 
 sontraband, and cleared the ship, Louis 
was relieved. The next day he decided that 
ne coast was clear. His runner, a colored 
wsboy, had come aboard and the two 
‘ed to the cleverly concealed cache in 

k. No one was around except a 
, fitter, who seemed absorbed in his 

Quickly Louis opened the cache, the 

y slipped several small bags into his 

hit nd shuffled off. The steward had 
vst closed the compartment when he felt 
hand on his shoulder. It was the steam 
étter but he had a badge. The newsboy 
found agents waiting for him at the foot 

f th plank. 

Louis's cache had been under guard from 
the moment customs searchers had found 
it~not many minutes after they had come 
yard. A message from narcotics men in a 
tin-American country, who had been 
itching 2 big new syndicate that was build- 
ne up a coastal trade, told Washington that 
“hot.” They had not been 





e ship was 
le to identify the runner, however, and 
Anslinger wanted him. So, from the time 
he ship landed, narcotics and customs 
vents dressed as electricians, steam fitters, 
1d longshoremen took turns staying in 
e cache until their quarry sprung 


A nemesis to many a narcotics trafficker 
has been the international list of narcotics 
vi rs, which is kept up to date by the 
Bureau of Narcotics from reports sent in by 

her nations. Besides names and descrip- 
all known illicit drug traders, the 

tional list describes every unusual 
mt x trick tried in recent years. There 

» some classics. An Egyptian syndicate 

scovered a new method of concealing nar- 

cs in the camel trains which they dis- 

1 across the Sahara Desert to Casa- 

nd Tangier. Metal capsules contain- 

ing mort} >» and heroin, fed to a camel, 
would lodge in one of the storage compart- 
f his peculiar digestive system. Each 

uld carry tens of thousands of dol- 

urs’ worth of drugs. At the end of the jour- 

; the camels were slaughtered and the cap- 

recovered. It was expensive transport, 
t the returns justified the investment. 
Egyptian customs inspectors missed this 
the price of camels went up 
Then an Egyptian officer investi- 
I > phenomenon had a bright idea; 
examined the camels by fluorescope, and 
te had to look for a new trans- 
por cheme. 

It takes time, infinite patience, and inge- 
I build up an ironclad case against 

1 operators cataloged in the inter- 
n ial list. Take Joseph “Pip the Blind” 
Gagliano, who was until recently No. 121 in 


ns ol 


ral facts were known about Gagliano, 
idquarters in New York were modest— 
ym of a bar on East One Hundred 
nd Seventh Street. His runners smuggled 
plum from Mexico, brought it to his 
New York factory to be converted into 
From there dealers and peddlers 
ned out across the country, did a huge 
Pip never handled dope himself 
uld discuss a deal only in his back 
m with no witnesses present. 

A Bureau agent whom we'll call Jackson, 
‘ter months of building himself up as a 
racketeer from the west coast, 
eeded in developing an acquaint- 
1 the gangster. But to obtain a con- 
had to get Pip the Blind to hand 
tics and accept payment—or order 

Ss men to do so—before witnesses. 
Jackson drove up to the gang’s headquar- 
t > morning and honked his horn. One 
musclemen responded to the 
“I've got to see Pip,” said Jack- 
\ son. “Big deal. But I’ve banged up my leg. 
t on it.” He exhibited a foot 


+ oe 


¢ } 


° the boss’ 
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swathed in bandages; crutches leaned against 
the seat. “Pip don’t never talk to nobody on 
the street,” the gunman replied. “But since 
it’s you I'll see what he says.” The agent 
held his breath. Behind his seat, in a recon- 
structed baggage compartment, crouched an- 
other agent with his eyes at a peep slot from 
which he could see and hear anyone who 
came to the side of the car. Across the street, 
in an innocent-looking truck, were more 
agents and a camera. 

Pip the Blind walked toward the car with 
his chief henchman. What he said in the 
next few minutes and the orders he gave his 
assistant sealed his doom. The next day 
Jackson and his helpers repeated the process 
with his two principal lieutenants. Police 
traps snapped shut from New York to the 
Mexican border. Pip the Blind later hanged 
himself in his cell. 

Narcotics Bureau agents thus concluded 
another case—with quiet satisfaction. For, 
as Commissioner Anslinger’s executive officer, 
Malachi Harney, said to me: “When you 
break a narcotics case you not only nab some 
of the nastiest specimens in existence but 
you save a lot of people from a lot of misery. 
An ounce of cocaine sold in New York may 
account for a hop-headed hold-up man who 
kills a peaceful citizen in Dallas or a doped- 
up driver who rams a school bus in Ohio.” 





Men in Light Stetson Hats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there are those who believe that the first 
men to wear the light broad-brimmed 
hat came from south of the Rio Grande, 
who came into the southwest country to 
carve out a new empire. But we do know 
that the Texas Rangers, who for a hun- 
dred years protected the frontiers of 
Texas, wore the light-colored hats. 

In that broad expanse of territory from 
Fort Worth, south to the Rio Grande, 
thence north to the Dakotas, and be- 
tween this line and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is the home of the stockman. 

Seventy-five years ago, these cowmen, 
who trailed the cowherds from Texas to 
Wichita, Abilene, Ellsworth, Hays, and 
Dodge City, wore the light, broad- 
brimmed hats. The men who rode these 
trails—guardians of law and order— 
makers of peace—all wore the light, 
broad-brimmed hats. This hat in those 
distant days was a badge of courage. It 
also was, by reason of its workmanship 
and size, the most useful article of dress. 
It protected its wearer from the scorch- 
ing heat of the high plains. It served as 
a useful dipper to water both man and 
his faithful horse. At night, it could be 
used as a pillow when sleeping under the 
star-studded heavens. So this hat had 
its utilitarian purposes as well as a badge 
of honor. 

The descendants of these men of the 
light hats still live in this land known 
as the Great Plains area. They no longer 
ride the trails to Dodge City or Hays, but 
they are still cattlemen. They take their 
cattle to Fort Worth or Kansas City by 
truck or rail. They no longer worry 
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about the quicksands of the Canadian, 
Cimarron, or the Arkansas Rivers. 

They don’t fear the drifting of their 
cattle into the dry beds of canyon breaks 
during the winters’ driving snows. No 
longer do the cattle rustlers offer a men- 
ace to their herds. 

Where do these cattlemen look for 
danger in these modern days? The prai- 
ries are peaceful; water tanks, fed by 
windmills and ponds, furnish the water. 
Cottonseed cake takes away the hazards 
of the wintertime. Now, where are the 
dangers for “the men of the light 
hats”?—in the Nation’s Capital— 
Washington. 

These men are still individuals. They 
survived the days of OPA, rationing, 
WPA. All they ask is to be let alone. 
They ask nothing from the great white 
father in Washington—except their 
freedom. 

“These men of the light Stetson hats” 
just know these fundamental facts—that 
you cannot socialize the schools, mills, 
mines, farms, ranches, medicine, and 
money without socializing the people. 
They know the more we accept of Gov- 
ernment hand-outs and doles in any form 
or by any name, from necessity we will be 
told what to do and when to doit. The 
net result—we lose our freedom and 
independence. 

These men know also that socialism 
subsidizes inefficiency, and where ineffi- 
ciency exists, there is no profit, and where 
there is no profit, there can be no wel- 
fare or security for anyone. 

These men who now ride in automo- 
biles still wear their “light Stetson hats” 
because to them it is a heritage of the 
past, of brave, fearless men who could 
and did buy a thousand head of cattle 
by only their word. Honesty to them 
was not just something taught in school, 
but was a matter of principle. 

On these high plains of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and the Dakotas, occurred the last 
conflicts between the westward move- 
ment of hardy pioneers and the Indians, 
The law of the Indian was the survival 
of the fittest. The Indian fought back 
for the land of his fathers. These men 
in “light colored hats” who have con- 
quered the “great American desert,” as 
it was called 150 years ago, were not 
descendants from the cast-offs and the 
riff-raff of more cultured eastern sea- 
board. They were hard, but they were 
gentlemen. They sought to mold from 
a raw material the finished product of 
@ new country. 

In recent years, the descendants of 
these men who forded through the 
quicksands of the Pecos, the Canadian, 
the Cimarron, the Arkansas, driving 
their cattle to the valleys and hills of 
the Smoky Hill for shipment to east- 
ern markets, have been all over the 
world. They built bridges over the Rhine 
and the Danube, landed on the unheard 
islands of the Pacific. Some drove tanks 
up the beaches of Normandy on to the 
Siegfried Line and waded through th 
snows of Belgium during the Bulge. 

Now these men are home. They 
wanted to live as their fathers had lived, 
as freemen in a free Nation, paying a 
fair share of taxes to help maintain a 
Government that belonged to them. 
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Maybe there is still to be a frontier— 
maybe in the scheme of things to come— 
this broad expanse of high-plains coun- 
try will again be the last frontier of 
freemen who will continue to wear the 
“light Stetson hat” as the badge of cour- 
age. 

To my colleagues, I commend to you 
a resolution recently passed by the Kan- 
sas Livestock Association. This resolu- 
tion shows what the stockmen are 
thinking about. These men just know 
that there is no such thing as security 
in a bankrupt Nation. 

The resolution is as follows: 

HOLDING TO FREEDOM 

There impends today a stupendous threat 
which so menacingly overshadows the future 
of our country that we Kansas stockmen, of 
all shades of political belief, feel it our duty 
to speak out in unmistakable terms. 

The threat lies in the fact that our coun- 
try—without opportunity for conscious 
choice on the part of its people—is rapidly 
drifting toward the consummation of a false 
concept—contemptible to free men—the so- 
cialized state. 

Tokens of this danger are everywhere and 
unden‘asble. The growing power and expan- 
sion of a wasteful Government; the colossal 
public debt; the heavy burden of taxation, 
designed in large part to redistribute the 
wealth of the people; the ridiculous at- 
tempt—by dictating wages, hours of labor, 
prices, etc., and by innumerable other false 
expedients—to substitute an artificial econ- 
omy for the natural economy which alone 
can function in freedom; the gradual as- 
sumption by the state of financial responsi- 
bility for every hazard incident to the life, 
labor, infirmity, and old age of all—hazards 
which must be personally met and borne by 
every human being who has the instinctive 


will to survive and the inherent impulse to be 


free; the arraignment of economic and social 
groups, one 

the obvious fact that their interests are iden- 
tical and can be logically promoted only by 
application of the Golden Rule; and numer- 
ous other kindred concepts, similarly in- 
spired and equally false. 

Government produces nothing and has no 
means by Which to support these false and 
destructive policies except by exacting from 
its citizens the fruits of their labor. The 
present semblance of “prosperity” is only the 
byproduct of the most terrible and destruc- 
tive war that ever afflicted the world and is 
now maintained only by artifice implemented 
by folly, fear, and dire forebodings. 

he course our Government is now taking, 
unless it is prompty reversed, will inevitably 
lead to national bankruptcy. Ina vain effort 
to prolong a specious sense of security, more 
similar expedients. will be applied until we 
all become mere numbers in a completely 
socialized state: therefore be it 

fesolved, That we, the members of the 
Kansas Live Stock Association, in convention 
assembled at Topeka, Kans., March 16, 1950, 
deplore the fallacious policies that are be- 
guiling our country into socialism, that we 
censure and condemn those in public office 
who support or tolerate these policies and 
that we call on all patriotic Americans to de- 
nounce them and to work energetically and 
courageously fcr the reestablishment and 
maintenance of free and competitive enter- 
the restoration of the Republic. 

Our decision to take this stand is sup- 
ported by the firm conviction that the policies 
we here and now condemn are unrighteous 
and immoral in that they proceed in shame- 
ful rlenial of the inherent nature of man and 


prise and 


in impious contempt of nature’s eternal 
laws. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Richard Robbins, Pratt, chairman; 
George Andrews, Kanopolis; Herb Barr, 
Leoti; J. W. Birney, Bucklin; W. J. 
Brown, Fall River; C. O. Heidebrecht, 
Inman; Dan Jackson, Coldwater; Earl 
Kielhorn, Cambridge; O. W. Lynam, 
Burdett; J. Willard Olander, Kansas 
City; Wayne Rogler, Matfield Green; 
Conlee Smith, Wichita; resolutions 
committee, 


I also set out herewith an editorial by 
Mr. A. L. Shultz of Topeka State Journal. 
His comments on this resolution are most 
timely: 


ToPeKA, KANS., MarcH 22.—Kansas stock- 
men in Topeka last week wrote a new Magna 
Carta that ought to be printed on the fly 
leaf of every text book in every classroom 
in America. 

More than 600 men who produce beef 
steaks for hungry people around the world 
sat in a hall and cheered a pronouncement 
that “the course our Government is now 
taking, unless it is promptly reversed, will 
inevitably lead to national bankruptcy.” One 
man in the-hall voted “No.” 

Those men who take their winnings and 
their losings in the stride of pioneers who 
made America great, disdained the dole. 
They asked no favors. They wanted their 
chance—were willing to fight for it. They 
are not afraid of the elements. They have 
faith in the laws of God, but contempt for 
the laws of politicians who seek votes and 
self-glory. 

That’s the story of it all. Those cowmen, 
who are the bravest most rugged individuals, 
the most forthright characters to band to- 
gether in these days of confusion and dis- 
tress, took their stand without blinking an 
eye. Of paternalistic policies as presented 
from Washington, the stockmen almost held 
their stomachs as they wrote words of deri- 
sion and contempt. For men in public place 
everywhere who subscribe to doctrines of a 
welfare state where man does not enjoy the 
fruits of his labor, those characters from the 
feed lots and pastures snorted holy condem- 
nation. 

“We call on all patriotic Americans to de- 
nounce them,” those almost righteously in- 
dignant individuals declared in a resolution 
that was as refreshingly simple and honest 
as it was astoundingly bluff. Not a politician 
in all this big, broad land will fail to under- 
stand every word of it. Dan Casement, in his 
most rugged manner, never more daringly de- 
nounced regimentation of the people who 
feed the world. 

Hundreds of conventions come to Topeka. 
Most of them sound off with words of glit- 
tering generalities. Not so these growers of 
beef steers and their cousins. They recited 
a principle and a policy that was as solemn 
and sincere and sacred as defined in the 
foundation laws of the land. Republicans 
and Democrats alike had given 2 days and 
2 nights to the writing of that declaration 
of principles. The sponsors believed in it, 
were ready to fight for it. Somehow, it 
seems, the pronouncement should echo in 
the Halls of Congress. 

There’s none of the “me-tooism” of suc- 
ceeding Republican national platforms in 
that resolution which keynoted the state- 
ment from the stockmen’s meeting. There 
wasn't a word of pussyfooting, office-seeking 
applesauce in any line. It was a call to arms 
by a group of strong men of both major 
parties. Richard W. Robbins, of Pratt, a Re- 
publican leader, was chairman of the com- 
mittee of 12 men. Herb J. Barr, former 
Wichita County legislator and candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for United States 


Senator, helped draft the resolutions, yp 
member of the committee protested a ling 
of the document. No stockman in the hall 
took the floor to challenge an utterance. 

Nothing comparable in strong, concise 
indictment of a philosophy of government 
has come from any group of people assem. 
bled in Kansas in this generation. So this 
column is breaking a custom and a practice 
to present the text of the resolution. we 
hope it will afford guidance and inspiration 
to people everywhere who rebel against Goy. 
ernment dictates for a life which defies the 
laws of nature. Try these words for com. 
fort and solace: 

“There impends today a stupendous threat 
which so menacingly overshadows the fy. 
ture of our country that we Kansas stock. 
men of all shades of political belief, fee} jt 
is our duty to speak out in unmistakable 
terms. 

“This threat lies in the fact that our coun. 
try—without opportunity for conscious 
choice on the part of its people—is rapidly 
drifting toward the consummation of a false 
concept—contemptible to freemen—the 
socialized state. 

“Tokens of this danger are everywhere 
and undeniable. They include the growing 
power and expansion of a wasteful gov- 
ernment, the colossal public debt, the heavy 
burden of taxation, designed in large part to 
redistribute the wealth of the people, the 
ridiculous attempt—by dictating wages, 
hours of labor, prices, etc.—and by innu- 
merable other false expedients, to substitute 
an artificial economy for the natural econ. 
omy which alone can function in freedom; 
the gradral assumption by the state of fi- 
nancial responsibility for every hazard inci- 
dent to the life, labor, infirmity and old age 
of all—hazards which must be personally 
met and borne by every human being who 
has the instinctive will to survive and the 
inherent impulse to be free; the arrait 
ment of economic and social groups, one 
against the other; in denial of the obvious 
fact that their interests are identical and 
can be logically promoted only by applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule; and other kindred 
concepts, similarly inspired and equally 
false. 

“Government produces nothing and has no 
means by which to support these false and 
destructive policies except by exacting from 
its citizens the fruits of their labor. The 
present semblance of prosperity is only the 
byproduct of the most terrible and destruc- 
tive war that ever afflicted the world; and \s 
now maintained only by artifice imple- 
mented by folly, fear, and dire forebodings 

“The course our Government is now tak- 
ing—unless it is promptly reversed—will in- 
evitably lead to national bankruptcy. In 4 
vain effort to pro'ong a specious sense 
security, more similar expedients will be 
applied until we all become mere numbers 
in a completely socialized state. 

“We deplore the fallacious policies tl 
are beguiling our country into social 
We censure and condemn those in pul! 
office who support or tolerate these policies 
and we call on all patriotic Americans t 
dencunce them and to work energetically 
and courageously for the reestablishment 
and maintenance of free and competitive en 
terprise and the restoration of the Republic. 
Our decision +o take this stand is supported 
by the firm conviction that the policies We 
here and now condemn are unrighteous and 
immoral in that they proceed in shamew! 
denial to the inherent nature of man 40 
in impious contempt of nature’s eterna 
laws.” 

That intrepid band of cowmen harpooned 
the Federal l,epartment of Justice for als- 
ruption of the free channels of marketing 
in beef through its antitrust suits agaliss 
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4, & P. store chains which annually dis- 
tribute millions of pounds of meat. The 


prannan plan was denounced as an attempt 
to “subsidize consumers, rich and poor alike, 
and eventually necessitate Federal control 
of all agriculture. We are opposed to the 
proposed } rogram,” is was asserted, and “we 
sonsider it unsound economically and en- 
tirely impractical, and we urge Congress to 


reject it.” 
"s me of the State’s most prominent and 
successful stockmen were on the committee 
with Robbins and Barr and aided in draft- 
ing the fearless pronouncement of prin- 
ciples. They included: George Andrews, 
Kanopolis; J. W. Birney, Bucklin; W. J. 
Brown, Fall River; C. O. Heidebrecht, In- 
man; Dan Jackson, Coldwater; Earl Kiel- 
horn, Cambridge; O. W. Lynam, Burdett; 
J, Willard Olander, Kansas City; Wayne 
Rogler, Matfield Green; and Conlee Smith, 
Wichita. 





Valley Forge General Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, to close 
Valley Forge General Hospital in Penn- 
sylvania on July Ist, as anticipated, in 
my opinion would be a very grave mis- 
take. I want to be recorded as vigorously 
opposed to such action. 

Certainly, we cannot indorse the hasty 
withdrawal of needed medical facilities 
from servicemen, veterans, retired per- 
sonnel, and dependents of servicemen, 
without any provision being made to 
meet these needs. 

In particular, I wish to invite atten- 
tion to the situation at Valley Forge Gen- 
eral Hospital, located at a historic site 
just outside of Philadelphia, Pa. That 
hospital has a capacity of almost 2,000 
beds and cost the taxpayers some $11,- 
000,000 when it was built in 1942-43. To 
replace it at current costs would take 
from forty to sixty million dollars de- 
pending upon the location and type of 
construction. Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital has heretofore served the Army, 
Air Force, and veterans in the Phila- 
delphia area, and is currently meeting a 
very real and substantial need. Yet it is 
proposed that this hospital be closed 
down, without replacement, and possibly 
before the new veterans’ hospital in 
Philadelphia will be in operation. In 
addition to providing general hospital 
care for approximately 100,000 troops in 
this densely populated area, it is the 
Principal center of ophthalmologic or eye 
surgery, and practically the only one 
Providing specialized diagnosis and treat- 
ment for liver diseases, These programs 
might possibly be carried on elsewhere, 
if facilities were available; but such re- 
locations would involve substantial delay 
and major costs before they could be- 
come fully effective. To close the Valley 
Forge General Hospital at this time, 
“ong with the others slated for inactiva- 
Pow would leave the Army and Air 

“fe With only one general hospital in 
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the United States east of the Mississippi 
River; namely, Walter Reed, in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and this is already over- 
crowded. Inactivating Valley Forge 
General Hospital will mean that the 
Army and Air Force will lose substan- 
tially all of their existing facilities for 
treating hepatic-metabolic cases, over 
80 percent of those for plastic surgery, 
and two-thirds of existing capacity for 
specialized eye surgery. ‘These special- 
ized programs, which are a necessary 
part of first-class medical and surgical 
care for personnel of the armed services, 
cannot be reestablished in small isolated 
hospitals, nor can the latter afford 
necessary training and experience in 
such specialties to young medical officers 
of the services. 

In short, closing Valley Forge General 
Hospital at this time achieves economy 
only at the expense of necessary medical 
and surgical care for servicemen, vet- 
erans, and dependents. In reaching this 
result, it totally disregards the taxpayers’ 
$11,000,000 investment in the facility, 
the specialized treatment and training 
programs carried on there, and the very 
real need of maintaining this installa- 
tion in operation until more nearly ade- 
quate facilities are available for vet- 
erans’ care in that area. 





Unpartisan Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of March 27, 1950: 


UNPARTISAN POLICY 


The strong ebb tide of economy swirling 
through the House of Representatives which 
threatens to sluice away %500,000,000 from 
the funds requested by President Truman 
for the continuation of the Marshall plan 
had its beginning in a vacuum created for 
partisan political purposes while the chief 
spokesman for the bipartisan foreign policy, 
Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, has been 
away from the Senate Chamber because of 
illness, 

The warning from President Truman that 
a slash in the Marshall plan funds would 
bring the peril of world war iII closer may 
not be heeded by those who press for econ- 
omies—regardless of prudence and fore- 
sight. It is no accident that Senator VAN- 
DENBERG has made an appeal to both parties 
to support the European recovery plan and 
to create an unpartisan commission to rec- 
ommend a long-range economic and peace 
policy for the United States. 

The Michigan Senator’s warning that it 
would be unwise to lose sight of the forest 
of Soviet aggression because of the trees of 
incomplete achievement of the Marshall plan 
drives home the fact that 2 years ago a Re- 
publican Congress enacted the Marshall plan 
at a time when the United States was 
threatened with isolation in a communized 
world. 
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President Truman must of necessity con- 
sider foreign affairs from the standpoint of 
their effect on domestic policies. It is for- 
tunate that a statesman of the breadth of 
vision and stability of character of Senator 
VANDENBERG has made the forthright declara- 
tion that we bought temporary security at a 
dark hour in our history and swept com- 
munism away from the western shores of 
Europe. Otherwise, the whole question of 
our present security mhight fall into an abyss 
created by a niggardly and imprudent econ- 
omy of a bloc chiefly concerned with creating 
an issus for the congressional campaign of 
1950. 

The proposal of a commission to study and 
recommend an economic and peace policy to 
carry the gains of the Marshall plan beyond 
1952 when our investment in European sta- 
bility comes to an end is one of the most 
statesmanlike acts of Senator VANDENBERG’s 
long career. His choice of a title is particu- 
larly felicitous. Nonpartisan is generally less 
emphatic than wu:partisan. Unpartisan 
means not partisan, and such a commission 
should be just that. 

To trifle with our foreign affairs with base- 
less charges and partisan pleadings is dan- 
gerous at any time, but laden with dire peril 
today. The Marshall plan is a keystone of 
our present foreign policy. To chip away 
any part of it might bring the whole bastion 
against Communist expansionism down in a 
heap of rubble. 





Pacific Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a radio address delivered by me over 
Station WLAW, Lawrence, Mass., upon 
the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Pacific Mills of Law- 
rence, Mass.: 


Two men stood on the banks of a New 
England river many years ago and they were 
thrilled by what they saw. In those days, 
the picture was that of the river, the forests, 
and meadows which stretched away from it 
as far as the eye could see, and a few scat- 
tered farmhouses. 

It was hardly an exciting scene on the sur- 
face. But these two men were looking not 
only with the organs of physical “seeing” 
but with the superior foresight and vision 
of their “mind’s” eyes. 

And what they saw was a tremendous op- 
portunity. 

It would take effort and risk and perse- 
vering courage to bring the dream into being. 
It was fortunate ‘that these men, Daniel 
Saunders and Abbott Lawrence, had the abil- 
ity and the character to do the job. For 
their example was an inspiration to the long 
line of managers and workers who followed 
them and established our community as a 
leader in the world of textile manufactur- 
ing. 

They saw not only the energy of a great 
river which could be utilized to power ma- 
chines that would make cloth and provide 
jobs and earn profits for themselves. They 
were businessmen, but they were also men 
with a conscience. Although competition 
from foreign producers who had an estab- 
lished market in the United States was keen, 
and although they had to weather varioci:s 
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national economic crises, these men had a 
heart for their workers. 

The Pacific Mills, which they founded, not 
ly won ceremonial honors and exposition 







oni 
medals for the quality goods which it pro- 
duced, Pacific saw, long before others, that 
something would have to be done for the 
mutual security of employer and employee. 

With thousands of workers massed in this 
industrial community and dependent upon 
one major industry, many suffered whenever 
the wheels of production slowed down. 

One of the finest tributes that can be paid 
to Pacific is that it faced these problems 
realistically. It is one of the few mass- 
production industries in which there is a 
minimum of labor-management _ strife. 
Long, long ago, before the days of labor 
unions and collective bargaining, the men 
who guided Pacific took a personal interest 
in their workers. That has paid extra divi- 
dends in understanding and teamwork. 

In 1854, when such things were unheard 
of, and at a time when Pacific was fighting 
for its financial life, the company bought a 
2,000-book library for the benefit of its em- 
ployees. 

Abbott Lawrence, worn out by his exer- 
tions, was dying. He called one of his as- 
sociates to his bedside and gave him these 
orders, and I quote: “Remember, what I 
want is not only a mill that can make a 
profit for its owners and pay wages to its 
workers. I want to prove something more 
with Pacific Mills—that a business can afford 
to recognize the right of all men and women 
who work for it to better their own lives 
while they better the business, to buy homes 
and bring up their families in a decent at- 
mosphere and educate themselves.” 

Pacific has stuck to that enlightened policy 
ever since. 

In the intervening years, there have been 
difficult periods for management and work- 
ers alike. It is reasonable to say that these 
have been caused by economic forces beyond 
the control of anyone belonging to the 
corporate family known as Pacific Mills. 

Several years ago we celebrated the one 
hundredth birthday of Lawrence as a city. 
Today we rejoice on the similar anniversary 
of its younger brother, the Pacific Mills. 
Both grew up together, and both will con- 
tinue to help one another out of filial loy- 
alty to the proud heritage which they share. 

Such a long record of service is proof that 
Pacific advances with the times. 

The new century of its life dawns with 
every promise that this humane and success- 
ful enterprise will still be catering to the 
needs of the people. in A. D. 2050. 





Construction of School Facilities on the 
Hoopa Indian Reservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced in the first session of this Congress 
a bill to authorize construction of school 
facilities on the Hoopa Indian Reserva- 
tion in Humboldt County, Calif. This 
bill received the full support of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of 
the Budget. It was approved unani- 
mously by both Houses and signed by the 
President. 

An expenditure of $800,000 was pro- 
posed in the 1951 budget, but the House 
Committee on Appropriations has seen 


fit to strike this sum from the omnibus 
appropriations bill, H. R. 7786. It has 
done so with the excuse that California 
has assumed the responsibility of educat- 
ing all the children of the State. This 
tells but half the story. It is true that 
California assumes the expenses of edu- 
cation, but there is no provision whereby 
the State can construct a school building 
at Hoopa. The land of this reservation 
is tax-free, and there is no taxable prop- 
erty within miles. Present school con- 
ditions at Hoopa, serving a community of 
3,700 Indians, are intolerable. 

By failing to appropriate funds to 
construct these school facilities at 
Hoopa, this Congress would be shirking 
its responsibility toward the American 
Indians. It would thereby be abandon- 
ing a policy established years ago to pro- 
vide for their welfare. 

In today’s mail I received a letter from 
a grade-school teacher at Hoopa describ- 
ing conditions as they exist today. Its 
plain language tells the story of the needs 
so well that I wish to insert it in the 
REeEcorpD for every Member of Congress to 
read. Following is the letter: 

Hoopa, Cauir., March 25, 1950. 
HUBERT SCUDDER, ; 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCUDDER: Please, Mr. 
Scupper, do all that you can to reinstate the 
bill which would give Hoopa school district, 
Humboldt County, Calif., money for a new 
schoolhouse which the community needs so 
badly. 

The building that is being used at the 
present time is a three-story affair. Fourth- 
grade pupils are housed on the third floor 
and on north side of the building. Artificial 
lighting is necessary. 

The eighth grade is housed in the base- 
ment; again artificial lights must be used. 
Nothing else to be done under the present 
conditions. The rooms are all overcrowded 
and in the beginning the building was not 
planned as a school building. 

Trusting that this will receive your per- 
sonal attention immediately, 

I remain respectfully, 

Mary E. HANNAH, 
Fourth-Grade Teacher. 





Interview With Carl Vinson on Military 
Affairs 
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HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
become more deeply involved in a cold 
war more concern is expressed about our 
state of military readiness. It is reas- 
suring to the Nation as a whole to know 
that our national defense affairs are con- 
stantly under the careful scrutiny of the 
far-sighted chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, the Hon- 
orable CARL VINSON, of Georgia. 

A recent exclusive interview given Mr. 
John T. Carlton, outstanding journalist 
for the Cox newspapers, reflects Mr. 
VINSON’s acute knowledge of our military 
affairs, and in an article written after 
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this interview by Mr. Carlton, our gis. 
tinguished chairman and great Amer. 
can sounded a very timely warning whic) 
should be called to the attention ¢ 
Americans everywhere. The article i 


as follows: 


“Lazy” UNITED STATES INVITING Dancer, Vy. 
son Says—NaTION Must Stay Reapy Th 
KEEP PEACE—FIGHTING WAR WITH Reps Nor 
INEVITABLE, GEORGIAN DECLARES 


(By John T. Carlton) 


WASHINGTON, March 18.—Georgia’'s Cy, 
Vinson, the congressional iron man of th 
Armed Services and probably the Nation’ 
outstarding authority on the subject, spoke 
Saturday from his 35 years of experience to 
assure the Nation it has “acceptable” security 
and a formula for permanent peace. 

In an exclusive formal interview with this 
reporter, the long-time House armed services 
leader discussed calmly and dispassionately 
the military aspects of international peace 
problems, professional disagreements among 
military leaders, the issue of civilian contro} 
of the military, and current requirements 
for national preparedness. 


EXPERT ON SERVICE PROBLEMS 

In incisive language born of his long. 
time service in Congress and his Virtually 
judicial authority over the services for many 
years, he explained in everyday language the 
significance of problems which have stirred 
the Nation under postwar unification. 

Mr. VINSON, a lawyer who has been a judge 
and Georgia House speaker pro tempore, has 
been in Congress since 1914 and is the fourth 
ranking Member of the National House, in 
years of service. Most of those years he has 
supervised the services. For 16 years he was 
naval affairs cheirman and during World 
War II he directed the building of the grea‘- 
est Navy the world has ever seen—the Navy 
which won the greatest of all victories. After 
World War II, he helped write the unifica- 


congressional policies in legislation making 
the United Stetes a force capable of sup- 
porting militarily the Nation’s position of 
preeminence in world affairs. 


“FAT AND LAZY” DANGER 


Mr. Vinson believes unification of the serv- 
ices is here to stay—but he says professional 
differences such as those between the ad- 
mirals of the air arm and the air generals 
will and should continue as “healthy,” de- 
veloping “soundest national defense.” He 
does not believe war with Russia is in any 
sense imminent, or that it ever need develop, 
but he warns that Americans are in real 
danger—largely from themselves and temp- 
tations to the “fat and lazy” life. 

He believes the Nation currently has “ex- 
tremely able leadership” in the Pentagon, 
and he does not believe there is any desire 
in the military to duck civilian control. 
While foreseeing no war, he cannot visualize 
any early justification for substantially re- 
ducing armed services below _ preselt 
strength—and costs. 


INTENT OF CONGRESS 


He makes it unmistakably clear that Col- 
gress intends to remain in consultation on 
military matters at the earliest stages and 4 
the highest echelons. Consultations on the 
White House-Pentagon-congressional lev 
are everyday affairs but in a continual tug 
of war. 

The Georgian does not dismiss as insign!- 
cant the recent displays of temper ‘ nd ques- 
tionable judgments in the Navy-Alr Force 
fight over air power—a scrap which has cap- 
tured the headlines more than possibly any 
other congressional subject during the - 
year. But he provides a salty summatol 
which may be an epigram. 

“The sad truth,” he says, “is that n0 one 
knows which side is right.” 
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mr. Vinson was presented a series of ques- 
tions relating to security and his opinion of 
the prospects of war. 

ACCEPTABLE SECURITY 


“Our present strength,” he says, “with 
some areas of weakness that I would like to 
see corrected provides acceptable security.” 
“He agrees With Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson that, if attacked, the United States 
can strike back within the hour. 

“T gm not as sure as he,” Mr. Vinson adds, 
“hat we can strike back ‘effectively’—for 
here we enter again into a series of varia- 
ples. I am more interested in whether or 
not we can ward off effectively the first enemy 
attack than I am in whether or not we can 
ke back ‘effectively’ immediately. The 
ability to strike back at once is mainly for 
the purpose of keeping the enemy from start- 
ing a war; but should he go to war anyway, I 
want t. be sure that his opening attack can- 
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not disastrously cripple us and our allies.” 
REAL DANGERS 


The real dangers for the United States in 
the world today? 

“Most basically, I think we need a more 
yigorous foreign policy to carry the initia- 
tive in world affairs and to place Russia in 
a position of countering instead of keeping 
us eternally in that position. There is the 
danger ‘hat as a nation we may get tired 
of providing for defense—-a real danger in 
this country, because we do not like the mili- 
tary very much, 

“There is the danger of getting isolationist 
once again—and signs of this are multiply- 
ing in Congress and elsewhere. There is the 
nger of getting fat and lazy—refusing to 
put the requisite zeal and determination in 
our relations with the rest of the world, 
especially with those vital and vulnerable 
areas in Asia where the local governments 
are likely to go by default to a despotic, hos- 
tile system unless we do more than we are 
today. 

“There is the danger of letting our guard 
down to the extent that we might once again 
be caught napping some Sunday morning 
by atomic bombardment of our industrial 
and governmental areas, by guided missile 
from submarines on our ports and 
and coastal cities, by sabotage, by 
2n march into western Europe. Noth- 
ing truer was ever stated than ‘Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” The danger is 
t 















t we will forget it.” 

Mr. VINSON says he sees no war in the near 
future—“a fighting war I mean.” But— 

“The Communists have been at war with 
capitalism for 30 years. We are at war now, 


in Many re 


I see m 


spects—but not in a fighting war. 

reasons why there is not likely to 

hting war for several years at least— 

and if we are vigorous enough internation- 
J lieve we can avoid war entirely.” 






WAR WITH RUSSIA? 


Are there reasons why we should ever go 
war with Russia? 
“Yes, there could be reasons. * * * 


Shan! 


id she start hostilities, for example, we 
uld have to go to war. Moreover, I do not 
veve in peace at any price. The situation 
uld arise that would demand armed re- 
tance to excessive Russian pressure here 

or there in the world. 

‘But I do not think that Russia will inten- 

Uonally begin a war—not soon, at least. So 

real possibility for war that I know 

ot would be as the result of some rash act, 

hpremeditated, that might inflame passions 
aes, 

aS we stay reasonably prepared 

r, and so long ps we stand firmly where 

t, 1 see no reason for war to come that 
juire the use of direct military 





4, ome say war with Russia is inevitable; 
fa ould attack before the Soviet can. 
rously deny both statements. War 
vitable—if we exert ourselves vigor- 
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ously enough today—and we should not at- 
tack. Should we begin the war by a sneak 
attack, the moral fiber of our Nation would 
be destroyed. 

“It is an academic subject anyway. The 
people would not permit it, and would re- 
spond violently toward any President who at- 
tempted it, in my opinion. 

“The services now have a strength of about 
1,500,000 men—630,000 in the army, 460,000 
in the Navy and Marines, and 416,000 in the 
Air Force. 

“I see little likelihood that the forces can 
be reduced to any important extent for some 
time into the future. The way things are 
going internationally, the converse looks to 
me to be more likely over the long haul.’ 


CUT-BACKS CITED 


But there already have been some cut- 
backs—and the 1951 budget reflects as a 
result augmenting of Reserve and National 
Guard training. 

“This is even true in the Navy, where very 
sharp reductions have been imposed in nearly 
all areas. I should expect this process to 
continue, but not to accelerate, because the 
standing forces cannot be very markedly 
reduced.” 

About the training of the civilian com- 
ponents, a special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee is set up to study 
complaints of the Reservists and Guardsmen. 

“It is likely that some inquiry will com- 
mence before this session of the Congress 
adjourns. I do not want to prejudice its 
problems or anticipate its conclusions.” 

But about the controversial proposal to 
merge the Army’s National Guard and 
Reserves. 

“The National Guard has traditionally had 
the edge over the Reserves in the Army, and 
now in the Air Force. Why? Because the 
Guard has political support in each State 
in the Union and can demand the right to 
be heard within the services. The services 
have had a ‘federalized Reserve’ for 30 years, 
but it has been a sad record. When you lay 
these two facts side by side, I fail to see any 
basis for the contention that the national 
defense would be benefited by the federaliza- 
tion of the National Guard. Quite the con- 
trary, in my opinion.” 

With respect to unification and the multi- 
faceted problems created, Mr. Vinson says 
discussion must be based upon definition. 


WORKING REASONABLY 


“No single Chief of Staff, no merger, no 
elimination of the Congress has yet occurred 
wholly; some would say that is success, some 
would say that is failure. 

“If you mean by ‘unification’ a blending 
of effort of the three expert military serv- 
ices and a concentration of civilian control 
throughout the Military Establishment, then 
I would say that unification is working rea- 
sonably well. * * * It needs amending, 
in my opinion, to insure a properly balanced 
defense program and to keep the Congress 
properly a part of the national defense team. 

“I think the Congress will never return to 
a loosely coordinated organization of the 
armed forces, and to that extent I believe 
that unification—whatever it means—is here 
to stay. It is less certain that the Congress 
will not at some future date do something 
to make a bit more certain that the Congress 
is kept in the picture on national defense 
problems and to keep joint planning among 
the services on a reasonably high level in- 
stead of trickling so far down that the unin- 
formed are making vital decisions. 

“I know of hardly any person in public life 
or in the services who opposes reasonable co- 
ordination and control of the three services, 
But the trouble is in deciding what is rea- 
sonable. Tha‘ is a matter of judgment. I 
do not think this kind of difficulty will ever 
be eliminated; it should not be.” 

Will unification save money? And is it not 
actually a triplication instead? 
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EXTREMIST LEADERS 


“Unification will assuredly save money. It 
already has, and more savings will follow. 
Savings, however, are a byproduct—not the 
goal of unification. Unification’s goal is an 
efficient national security program, soundly 
based—a blending of armed forces capabil- 
ities to give us the best defense possible. 
To the extent tat this produces savings, to 
that extent we are better off; but security 
and not economy is our main objective. 

“We have both unification and triplication 
under the unification act. Actually, I think 
there is a real question as to whether or not 
it will be more or less costly to operate the 
armed forces under the new organization 
than under the prewar system. 

“All of the services are having to maintain 
vast overheads in Washington to effect all 
of the coordination required nowadays be- 
fore decisions are reached. All of this is 
expensive and should be charged off against 
the claimed savings under unification.” 

Mr. Vinson denies unification resulted from 
the Air Force fight for a separate service. 

“The air leaders of the Navy and Air Force 
are simply in complete disagreement on fun- 
damentals of the art of warfare. That dis- 
agreement would have continued regardless 
of unification. Of course, extremists in the 
Navy and Air Force have complicated the 
problem—Air Force extremists doing all man- 
ner of things to diminish the public em- 
phasis on the Air Force. But basically, the 
trouble grows out of a fundamental disagree- 
ment, honestly produced—inevitably pro- 
duced because of different training—on the 
best way to fight a war. 

“The sad truth is that no one knows which 
side is right.” 


EXCEPTION TO PRESS 


Mr. Vinson takes exception to the popular 
headlines which informed the public of “re- 
volt of the admirals” and interservice “bick- 
ering and quarreling.” 

The House Armed Services Committee was 
the aggressor in last October’s sensational 
Capitol Hill clash between the service leaders. 

“As to what happened before the hearings, 
however, you are at the old question of who 
comes first, the chicken or the egg, and 
which is the chicken and which is the egg. 
In my opinion, there were both defenders, 
both aggressors. Both right, both wrong. 
Probably the first stone was not cast by either 
side; I suspect it was the Italian duetto.” 

“The results of the public argument of 
the services have been extremely healthy, in 
my opinion. Again I say that a basic dis- 
agreement exists, no matter whether the wa- 
ters are calm on the Potomac or not at any 
given time, and the disagreements cannot be 
removed by any fiat by someone. Things 
like this should not be resolved by someone 
issuing an order, so the public would get an 
idea of false agreement. The issues are too 
basic to the Nation’s security to have them 
handled in this fashion. 

“The more public information, the sound- 
er public decisions. I have no doubt that 
the Department of Defense benefited a great 
deal from the committee’s October hearings, 
and that we will have a sounder national de- 
fense as a result.” 

About Admiral Louis Denfeld, removed as 
Chief of Naval Operations: 

“Admiral Denfeld has not ‘rebelled’ 
against a law of Congress. He has criticized, 
as have many others, the administration of 
the law. Whether or not he would be sub- 
ject to discipline on that score is not prop- 
erly an area for comment. If someone 
should think so, I believe it would be most 
dificult to prove. 

“Service disagreements must not be la- 
beled ‘bickering’ and ‘quarreling.’ The dis- 
agreements are professional disagreements; 
the public interest requires that such dis- 
agreements must not be hushed up or forced 
into the underground, or stopped by official 
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ukase. There is wisdom in counsel, and I 
firmly believe that the soundest national de- 
fense will come from free expression of 
views.” 








The Name Without the Game 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr, 
Speaker, the Times-Herald of Washing- 
ton carried a news article yesterday, in 
which it quoted the Congressional 
Quarterly as reporting that scores of 
residents of the Washington area con- 
tributed thousands of dollars to the 
Democratic national campaign last year 
and that in contrast, only one person in 
this section was listed as giving a $1,000 
donation to the Republicans. 

Under such conditions one wonders 
how the propagandists are still able to 
persuade many that the GOP is dear 
to the hearts of the “special interests” 
and the group the late President Roose- 
velt used to characterize as the creatures 
of entrenched greed. 

It grows more apparent each election 
that these “fat cats’? have migrated, so 
far as their campaign contributions are 
concerned. About all the Republicans 
get from most of them is some lip serv- 
ice and token hand-outs, now and then. 

But their memory lingers on, seem- 
ingly with nine lives in true feline tradi- 
tion. The rabble-rousers still denounce 
the Republican Party for harboring eco- 
nomic royalists, but the royalists seem 
to have folded their tents and silently 
slipped over to the opposition. 

Under leave, I include an editorial 
from yesterday’s edition of the tradi- 
tionally Democratic Baltimore Evening 
Sun: 

THe OTHER HALF 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, the 
Republicans had all the-fat cats and the 
Democrats had the lean and hungry look. 
Now, of course, the GOP dines frugally on 
box lunches to raise cash and reflect the 
common touch while the Democrats eat high 
on the hog at $100 a plate to fill their war 


chest and celebrate victories achieved and 
hoped for in the future. To cap this state 
of affairs, the GOP comes through with an 
admission tax on their folksy little rallies 
while the party in power revels untaxed. 
Otempora. * * * 

In 2,000 words which we may assume 
were well and carefully chosen, the chief 
counsel for the Internal Revenue Bureau has 
ruled that no Federal tax applies on the 
Jefferson-Jackson day dinner. This has 
caused the loyal sons of the elephant to 
become very angry indeed, and not without 
cause. Out of the paltry returns from their 
brave little box supper they gave Uncle Sam 
upward of $2,000. If the Democrats paid 
the same percentage on their opulent fes- 
tival, the Treasury would be enriched by 
more than $100,000. 

Internal Revenue officials have declined to 
make public the ruling which they handed 
down. It is undoubtedly ingenious in nature 
and may even be reasonable and right. It 


is, however, hard if not impossible not to 


sympathize 


with the box-lunching Republi- 
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cans. Apart from kindly feelings for the 
mighty who have fallen, there is the practical 
point that it might do the Democrats some 
good to pay a full tax bite on their affair. 
It would remind them how the other half 
lives, 





The Most Certain Things of Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, if you 
should ask a southern Californian to 
name the most certain things of life, his 
reply might surprise you. It is unlikely 
that he would mention good weather. 
More likely, his answer would go some- 
thing like this: “Death, taxes, and a 
water vroblem.” 

There is good reason for inclusion of 
the latter in such a statement. Water 
today is the greatest economic problem 
facing the soaring population and ex- 
panding industries of southern Califor- 
nia. And today southern California’s 
water supply is dangerously menaced by 
H. R. 934 and S. 75, now before Congress. 

If you look at a topographical map you 
will see a narrow coastal plain along the 
southernmost coast of California. In 
this small area, which contains only 10 
percent of the land area of the State, 
live approximately half of the State’s 
population. It is estimated by the United 
States Census Bureau that close to 10,- 
500,000 persons now call California their 
home. More than 5,000,000 of these Cal- 
ifornians are crowded into the small 
area of the coastal plain along the south- 
ern coast. 

An easterner might well be expected 
to take water for granted and might not 
think of it as he looks for the first time 
upon the luxuriant groves, vineyards, 
fields, parks, and gardens of southern 
California. The water problem of east- 
erners too often takes the form of a fight 
to keep it from flooding their farms or 
cellers. 

The southern Californian, however, 
has every good reason for including a 
water problem. among the most certain 
things of life. 

Although half the population of Cali- 
fornia live in the southern coastal plain 
area, this area has only 1.4 percent of 
the total water resources of the State. 
The other 5,000,000 Californians, scat- 
tered throughout the State, have avail- 
able 98.6 percent of the State’s water 
resources. 

The southern California coastal area 
is the world’s largest and most heavily 
populated oasis, and many years ago its 
natural local water resources were 
largely exhausted. ‘Today, every drop 
of water to be used by new residents, 
new industries—every type and kind of 
expansion or development—must be im- 
ported. 

Where is it to come from? It can only 
come from one place, and that is the 
Colorado River, a comparatively small 
stream that is the subject of the most 








serious water controversy in western his. 
tory. 
The Colorado River forms the border 


between California and Arizona, 250 to - 


350 miles eastward from the Pacific 
coast. Between it and the coast is the 
great Mojave Desert, an immense are, 
of barren mountain ranges and alkaline 
valleys, with very little natural water 

From the days of the Spanish padres 
to the turn of the present century, 
southern California depended entirely oy 
local water supplies. These included 
few temperamental rivers, which for 
great part of the year were dry washes, 
and underground water brought up with 
pumps. 

But more than 40 years ago Los Ange. 
les, for instance, was obliged to go far 
afield for water necessary to support it 
as a swiftly growing metropolis and Pa. 
cific port. The most available water at 
the time was found in the Owens Valley, 
250 miles to the northeast, and the people 
of the city shelled out $23,000,000 to 
build the Owens River Aqueduct. 

Only a few more years went by before 
it was realized that this supply would 
soon be insufficient. Now other cities 
and districts joined Los Angeles in a new 
search for water. The last available 
source was found in the Colorado River. 
Contracts were signed with the United 
States Government permitting southern 
California to take the needed water from 
the Colorado, and once more the people 
mortgaged their future to underwrite the 
building of an aqueduct. This time a 
bond issue for $220,000,000 was author- 
ized, and the great Colorado River Aque- 
duct was built. It was completed just 
in time to prevent a chaotic state in 
southern California during the record- 
breaking wartime expansion. 

Despite the continued influx of new 
people, now averaging 8,000 a month, 
southern California would have reason 
to feel sure of adequate water supplies 
if it were not for one thing. 

That is the current attempts of the 
State of Arizona to take an enormous 
amount of water from the Colorado 
River for a gigantic Arizona project. Ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation there already is a deficit in 
the Colorado River. That is, the projects 
already constructed or authorized by 
Congress will need more water than the 
quantity available to the States of the 
lower river basin.’ Therefore, any water 
Arizona takes in addition to her projects 
which are already built or under con- 
struction would have to come out of the 
share needed by projects that are al- 
ready operating. 

Arizona wants to take it from Califor- 
nia, and has asked Congress to repudi- 
ate the contracts California has with 
the Federal Government for Colorado 
River water. 

In a 1949 study of the State’s water 
problems, the University of California 
said: 

Most of the (water) resources are with- 
in the State. Southern California, hoW- 
ever, must rely on the Colorado River, which 
supplies water originating mostly outside 
California. California has a limited share 
of Colorado River water. 


It is not only the future that creates & 
water problem in southern California. 
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Despite the critical situation, the aver- 
age daily consumption has sharply in- 
reased. 

“' 1940, residents of Los Angeles used 
an average of 120 gallons a day. Either 
they were much cleaner or much thirst- 
ier, perhaps both, in 1948, for in that 
vear they averaged 135 to 140 gallons per 
day each. The people of Beverly Hills 
outbathed and outdrank the Los Angeles 
residents, however, by establishing a rec- 
ord daily consumption of 270 gallons for 
every man, woman, and child. 

What is going to happen in southern 
California? 

All future residents of southern Cali- 
fornia, all future development and prog- 
ress, must depend entirely on water 
from the Colorado River, water awarded 
to southern California under contracts 
with the Federal Government. If Ari- 
zona should succeed in securing a large 
part of this water, southern California 
would face a desperate situation. With- 
out the present allotment of Colorado 
River water no new residents could be 
sustained in southern California, no new 
industries could be built to create em- 
ployment, and it is probable that a large 
percentage of the natura! increase of the 
population would be forced to leave. 

The southern Californian is not joking 
when he includes his water problem with 
death and taxes as sure things in life. 

That is why California is asking for 
the defeat of H. R. 934. 





United Labor Unions? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


‘OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, of March 29, 1950, 
written by Robert M. Hallett: 


LABOR PULLS TOGETHER 


New YorK.—Periodically the question 
arises: Can the big American labor organiza- 
tions come together under one roof again? 

Several local, national, and international 
developments in recent months bring that 
question to the fore once more. Even if the 

rican Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress Of Incustrial Organizations do not 
reach the difficult goal of organic union there 
rowing evidence that they are headed to- 
Closer cooperation on the political 

it least. 

Factors that have brought the big labor 
its Closer together have been: 

rhe teamwork established between them 

lation of the new anti-Communist In- 

nal Federation of Labor in London. 
rhe successful combination of political 
in New York City in the elections last 

Labor was given much of the credit 
e victories of Mayor William O’Dwyer, 

ator Herbert H. LEHMAN. This sub- 
tly stimulated the labor groups to 

a permanent joint political organiza- 

ind has stirred talk of national labor 


l 


1 unity. 

3. The closer cooperation developed 
igh their common opposition to the 
-Hartley law. 
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4. The purge of Communists and pro-Com- 
munists in the CIO, making closer relations 
with the CIO more acceptable to the con- 
servative AFL. 

Particularly since passage of Taft-Hartley, 
labor has felt it must strengthen itself polit- 
ically. Philip Murray, CIO president, re- 
cently declared: Labor will be hit by an 
economic H-bomb if congressional candi- 
dates it opposes are elected this fall. 

He pleaded for backing of prolabor candi- 
dates by labor funds and assistance. He 
compared contributions of unions to the 
CIO’s political action committee to union 
dues in importance. Both are necessary to 
protect the interest of the laboring people, 
and improve their living standards, he said. 

In New York City the United Labor Com- 
mittee has been set up to carry forward on 
a@ year-round basis the political alliance that 
was forged temporarily last year. The new 
committee has full jurisdiction over all po- 
litical matters affecting the city, including 
the conduct of relations with city hall, the 
formulation of views on pending legislation, 
and the approval of candidates for public 
Office. 

The first target of the new political com- 
bine will be the State elections this fall. 
Should Gov. Thomas E. Dewey run, as is 
expected, the nev group will oppose him 
bitterly. Labor spokesmen have indicated 
the line of their campaign. The issue, they 
say, will be between the “welfare state” which 
they endorse and the “special interest state” 
of the Republicans. 

A somewhat parallel AFL-CIO political 
movement is under way in Connecticut. Or- 
ganized labor there has agreed to join 
forces for next November's elections. It is 
no secret that the prime objective of the 
labor campaign will be the reelection of 
Gov. Chester Bowles and other Democratic 
officeholders. 

From the New York experience it is ap- 
parent that while labor is tending toward 
political teamwork, unanimity is not and 
probably never will become total. Not 
long ago the New York Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York (AFL) 
removec a member of one of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union from 
its membership for not conforming to the 
political program of the council. 

David Dubinsky, ILGWU president, ap- 
pealed to the national AFL to rescind the 
council’s action and his words sounded a 
note of rebellion against the imposition of 
political ideas from the top down in labor: 

“The principle is whether a central labor 
union, or for that matter, the executive 
council (of the AFL) itself, has the power 
or the righi to compel uniform-ty of political 
thought and action by all council members.” 

Furthermore, many left-wing former CIO 
unions will line up behind the Progressive 
Party. 

For the most part these defections will be 
relatively minor and labor's growing politi- 
cal coalescence may greatly increase its 
political power. 





The Missouri Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Missouri Basin: Growth and 
First Harvest,” delivered by William E. 
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Warne, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, at the Farmers’ Day Celebration, 
held at Chamberlain, S. Dak., on Febru- 
ary 28, 1950. The address exceeds the 
length of speeches generally authorized 
to be printed in the Recorp without a 
statement of cost. However, it is of such 
a vital character, setting forth the plan 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
its policy with regard to distribution of 
electricity and other benefits coming to 
a 10-State area by virtue of the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River program, 
that I ask that it be printed in full at 
this time. I wish to compliment the As- 
sistant Secretary on his able address. I 
approve of the plan generally, as it has 
been outlined and specifically as herein 
set forth. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
243 pages in the Recorp, at a cost of 
$191.34. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am glad to be with a Missouri River Basin 
audience tonight. I have met with groups 
like yours in the basin 19 times since I went 
to Valley City, N. Dak., in 1943 to explain the 
then forthcoming Missouri River develop- 
ment plan. Every meeting has been useful to 
me, because I have taken away from each 
additional understanding of the compicx 
problems with which we wrestle in the vast 
region that the Missouri River drains. 

The Missouri Basin’s water resources prob- 
lem was recognized some 55 years ago. But 
for half a century, very little was done about 
it, except in an inadequate, piece-meal way. 

It took repeated catastrophes to open the 
way for us to get started. The great droughts 
of the 1930’s devastated the Plains. And the 
disastrous floods of 1943 drowned people and 
ripped away vital parts of great states. The 
1940 census figures showed that this region 
was slipping backward in population. These 
were the prices we were paying for 50 years of 
delay. 

Against this background, the Federal azen- 
cies with major responsibilities brought their 
studies to conclusion and in 1944 put them 
together into a plan that the Congress adopt- 
ed for prosecution by the Department of the 
Interior and the Corps of Engineers. 

Now, after more than 5 years right here in 
South Dakota, the Angostura Dam has been 
completed, the first major reclamation dam 
to be completed in the Missouri Basin proj- 
ect. I remember that I came out to help 
start Angostura Dam several years ago. 
I said it wasn't the mightiest dam in the 
world, but it would have a great place 
in the history of the West. It is the van- 
guard of the 100 or more dams on this big- 
gest, most complex, and most significant con- 
struction project which our Government has 
ever undertaken in peacetime. 

Today, we have 14 reclamation units under 
construction in the Missouri Basin, and 13 
more being started this year and next. We 
have 4 major reclamation dams, either com- 
pleted or substantially so. The whole pro- 
ject is accelerating with enormous speed. 

This year, the Interior Department is 
spending over $80,000,000 on this project. 
For next fiscal year, the President is asking 
Congress for more than $100,000,000 for our 
part of the work. 

The Army Corps of 
forward with construction of Fort Randall, 
Oahe, and Garrison Dams, and other works 
primarily of a flood control or navigation 
type. 

As these works rise, all over the basin, we 
can now see on the horizon the power, irriga- 
tion, ficod control, and other benefits that 
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will change the future of your State and the 
other Basin States. 

As the joint project is now envisioned, it 
will bring six and one-quarter million acres 
of new and supplemental irrigation, and 
ultimately more than 2,500,000 kilowatts of 
installed hydroelectric capacity to the people 
of these 10 Basin States. Further inventory 
of the vast potential power resources of the 
basin, including your State, from both hydro 
and fuel, are now being made. 

The wealth and good living that you have 
already contributed to the Nation with the 
basic resources previously available to you 
are sign posts pointing to what you will do 
with these new resources. 

The additional cyops from the 53,000 farms 
to be irrigated by this project, alone, will be 
worth an estimated $130,000,000 per year, 
even at prewar prices. They will be worth 
far more than that in the future. 

Add to this the effects of great blocks of 
low-cost power, the protection from floods, 
and the other benefits, and you will have a 
terrific acceleration of your economy. 

South Dakota is already feeling the im- 
pact of this program. It is commonplace to 
say that it will change the lives of every one 
of you. The changes will occur in many 
ways. They will occur gradually as unit after 
unit goes into operation. Younger genera- 
tions coming along may not realize their full 
import. But you, whose toil and sweat, and 
sometimes tears, mark the road to where 
we stand today, will be able to measure the 
difference. 

The Missouri River Basin project will bring 
both power and water. The two are insep- 
arably bound. Power helps pay the costs; 
power moves the water. In this region, par- 
ticularly, where a great part of the irriga- 
tion must be done by pumping, the 
water systems themselves require immense 
amounts of power. 

Power is a mighty resource, in its own 
right. It is high on the list of national short- 
age items. Perhaps, it is highest of all on 
the South Dakota list. 

For a long time, this State has ranked near 
the bottom in the amount of electricity used 
per person. It has ranked near the bottom 
in the percentage of farms with electricity. 
The Missouri River Basin project will help 
you change all that as within your borders 
there is a potential but undeveloped hydro 
capacity of over 1,000,000 kilowatts. 

A moment ago I said that present plans 
already envisage more than 2,500,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity as the present goal of the 
project. But with the work barely under 
way, we've already found out that ultimately 
the people of this great basin will require 
still more than that. No longer do we hear 
the critics say reclamation power plants will 
become “white elephants.” The question, 
“Who, on earth, would buy all that power?” 
is as dead as the legendary ‘“‘dodo.” 

We have learned that once the reclamation 
resources of an area are opened up for use 
by the people, we can set no iimit to the 
possibilities and potentialities for expanding 
the economy. That will be true here in 
South Dakota, as in many other places where 
it has already been dramatically proved. 

The Missouri River Basin project, as now 
authorized, provided for development only 
of the most advantageous power generating 
sites. 

Ve have already expanded our original 
power goals. Now, it is obvious, that we 
must search out and develop every hydro- 
kilowatt that can be beneficially used in the 
Missouri River basin. In addition to that, 
your huge fuel resources will ultimately sup- 
plement and extend your power supplies. 
But first we should develop the presently 
wasting water power. 

Abundant power will help open the other 
natural resources of the region. Through 
the development of lignite and oil-shale beds, 
it may add vital new supplies to our Na- 
tion’s stock of short resources. 
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The Department of the Interior has given 
some study and thought to the extensive 
beds of manganese ore here in the Chamber- 
lain area. As you know, this manganese is 
too difficult to extract to be commercially 
useful now. But abundant cheap power may 
bring it nearer to the point where further 
studies of commercial development will be 
justified. 

Manganese is one of the few items in which 
our Nation is not self-sufficient. It is con- 
ceivable that at some future time of re- 
stricted sources or national emergency, the 
studies we have made of these beds, and the 
measures we have taken to bring power into 
the area, may prove to have been of vital 
importance to our prosperity and security. 

The Federal Power Commission estimates 
that by 1970, this area will need more than 
9,500,000 kilowatts of capacity. This means 
that about 4,000,000 kilowatts will have to 
be added to the existing and presently 
planned fuel and hydro-generating capacity. 

When 1970 comes, we will probably still be 
needing more power. Our industries, the 
development of our resources, and the en- 
hancement of our daily living, all depend on 
having as much electricity as we need at our 
fingers’ ends. Experience has taught us that 
bringing in power creates a demand for still 
more power. 

Not only will your soaring power require- 
ments require fullest scale development of 
new power generation, but there is another 
factor of paramount importance to the basin, 
and of direct concern to the individuals who 
will be served by this project. 

Power is the paying partner of irrigation. 
Undoubtedly, you have heard that repeated 
many times. We cannot develop the basin’s 
fullest measure of irrigation, unless the sale 
of power brings in enough revenue to defray 
the irrigation costs that exceed the farmers’ 
ability to repay from the products of their 
fields. 

And the Department is committed to com- 
plete financial as well as physical integra- 
tion of the power generating and transmis- 
sion facilities whether connected with Army 
or reclamation dam plants. We believe that 
is what the Congress intended when the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 was enacted. 

Thus, the financial success, as well as the 
physical success of this vast project calls for 
maximum development of your power re- 
sources. 

As a result of the Fort Peck Dam, some of 
your people in the northern part of South 
Dakota already are experiencing the initial 
benefits of low-cost Federal power. Two 
units are in operation at Fort Peck with a 
combined capacity of 50,000 kilowatts. 

By October 1951, we expect to have a third 
unit of 35,000 kilowatts in operation. But 
the main sources of project power for this 
State will be Garrison and Fort Randall 
Dams, now under construction by the Army 
Corps of Fnugineers. 

In accordance with the latest Corps of 
Engineers estimate, the first power from 
Fort Randall will be available in April 1954, 
when, according to plan, the initial 40,000 
kilowatt unit will begin operation. 

By the end of 1955, Fort Randall should 
have four units with 160,000 kilowatts ca- 
pacity, and Garrison should have three units 
in operation with a combined capacity of 
240,000 kilowatts. The ultimate capacities 
of these plants will be 400,000 kilowatts for 
Garrison and 320,000 kilowatts for Fort 
Randall. 

This, combined with the Fort Peck capac- 
ity, will then give a total installed capacity 
on the main stem of the Missouri River of 
about 900,000 kilowatts with an average an- 
nual output of nearly 4,500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, from facilities already in operation or 
under construction. 

Construction of power plants at Gavins 
Point, Oahe, and Big Bend, all in your State, 
will add still more to the power which can 
and will be developed for the benefit of the 
Missouri Basin system. 











Depending upon congressional appropris. 
tions, the Oahe site can begin delivering 
power in 1959 or earlier. Eventually it wi) 
provide 400,000 to 500,000 kilowatts capacity 
and the proposed Big Bend plant will yield 
another 120,000 kilowatts. 

Keep in mind this is not all firm power. 
However, as other power developments arp 
brought into production in other parts o; 
the system, and as the units are linked to. 
gether and tied into the system as a whole 
the proportion of firm power available to a) 
areas will greatly increase. One of the star. 
tling things we have learned from the las 
World War is that pooling and coordination 
of power supplies greatly enhance the ef}. 
ciency and reliability of power, especially 
water power. s 

You are aware of the copartnership of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Corps 
of Engineers in the construction of the pro}. 
ect. All of the project’s power, though, js 
marketed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Power production and transmission are being 
firmly and intelligently integrated, basin. 
wide, into the physical and financial struc. 
ture of the project. This was contemplated 
in the coordinated Reclamation-Army plan 
when the project was authorized by the Con- 
gress in the Flood Control Act of 1944. The 
Department of the Interior adheres to this 
full integration. 

Now, how about the distribution of this 
power. That concerns you quite pointedly 

The Bureau of Reclamation plans to build 
and operate the main transmission lines to 
carry power from the generating plants t 
the wholesale load centers. That means 
that we shall take it to the main points of 
wholesale distribution, where supplemental, 
or feeder lines, can carry it to the various 
localities for retail distribution. 

In order to provide the basin with the 
maximum measure of firm, dependable 
power, the entire main transmission system 
will be welded into a single, interconnected 
grid. It is necessary for efficiency and relia- 
bility that this system be fully coordinated 
and integrated, and the operation be directed 
by a single dispatching organization. 

The strong backbone of this grid will be a 
main 230,000-volt loop which will run gener- 
ally north to south, from Garrison, N. Dak 
to Sioux City, Omaha, or perhaps farther 
south. The return part of the loop will ru 
north, generally along the eastern State lines 
of South Dakota and North Dakota. The tw 
parts of the loop will be connected together 
through Fargo and Bismarck. A strong tie 
will also extend west from Garrison to Mon- 
tana’s Fort Peck power development. 

There will be loops and radial lines of 
115,000-volts capacity. There may be lines of 
even lower voltage in some localities. 

You, of this audience, are directly inter- 
ested as the consumers who will use and py 
for this power—and as citizens of « State 
whose economic future will be greatly im- 
proved by the impact it will have upon your 
economy. 

Let me restate for you, the five cardinal 
points of Federal policy, as laid down by th 
Congress in the distribution of this powe! 
Undoubtedly you have heard them many 
times before. They are as follows: 

1, Federal dams shall, where feasible, !n- 
clude facilities for generating electrica 
energy. 

2. Preference in power sales shall be give 
to public agencies and cooperatives. 

3. Power disposal shall be for the particu- 
lar benefit of domestic and rural consumers 

4. Power shall be sold at the lowest 
ble rates consistent with sound business 
principles. 

5. Power disposal shall be such as to @2- 
courage widespread use and to prevent 
monopolization. 

The Department of the Interior wil! ad- 
here firmly to these principles. 

The initial block of some 300,000 kilowatts 
of firm power will become available from 
Fort Randall Dam in 1955. That is not ia 
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away, when measured by the time it re- 
quires to work out arrangements for distri- 
bution, build the transmission lines, and 
vet ready to put the electricity into your 
farms, homes, and plants. 

In South Dakota, you have some particu-~ 
l cnotty problems to be solved. Just 
recently, 21 of your South Dakota rural elec- 
! cooperatives sent representatives to 
Washington to discuss these problems with 

ur congressional delegation, the REA, and 
ne Bureau of Reclamation. We are quite 
sympathetic with your needs, and are most 
happy to help you to meet them in every 
way we can. 

As you know, the Bureau of Reclamation 
is n negotiating the contracts and is 
ylanning or building the transmission lines 
for distributing Missouri River Basin project 
power. South Dakota will share in the initial 
energy made available from Fort Randall, 
and in subsequent blocks of power as they 
come on the line. 

The initial allocations of this power have 
been made. But we have now on 
file with the Bureau of Reclamation, appli- 
cations for power in 1954 in almost triple the 
amount of the block that will be made ready 
in 1955 at Fort Randall. Preference custo- 
mers—cooperatives and public agencies—are 
asking for 638,000 kilowatts in 1954, and other 
applicants another 246,000. 

Under the marketing criteria established 
last August by the Secretary of the Interior, 
contracts for firm power will be negotiated 
nly for the delivery of this block of power 
within North Dakota and South Dakota, and 
within those portions of Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Minnesota lying within a 150-mile radius of 
the Fort Rancall power plant. 

One of the major problems involved in 
the distribution of this power in South Da- 

ta is how to transport it from the Govern- 
ment lines to the rural electric cooperatives, 
icipalities, and other retailing distrib- 











not yet 





re are many transmission and sub- 
ismission lines, both publicly and pri- 
ately owned, in the area. Most of them 
are already carrying the maximum power 
ids possible. But some of them, I am 
ld, are not used to capacity. 
Again, some of REA’s are considering the 
construction of transmission lines, backed 
up by generating facilities to firm up the 
econdary power. As cooperatively owned fa- 
cilities, such lines would be given favorable 
consideration if they could offer service com- 
parable to that provided by a wheeling ar- 
ingement. 
The REA’s and others in your State are 
neerned about the prospect that the Bu- 
iu of Reclamation may make contracts for 
the wheeling of project power over these 
feeder lines to points of ultimate con- 
sumption. Some of them have expressed 
fears that preference customers under the law 
will not be able to get all of the power com- 
ng to them if the Government uses lines 
f private power companies to deliver them 
wer under so-called wheeling contracts. 
It is the policy to make such wheeling 
ntracts only when line capacity is avail- 
ible and when the rights of the preference 
customers are firmly protected by the con- 
Wacts, both as to receipt of their full share 
he power and to their enjoyment of the 
fullest measure of benefit from low power 








Furthermore, it will be our policy to see 
hat such contracts protect in full the ob- 
€ctives and interests of the Missouri River 
Basin project, both in building up and sta- 

; the basin economy, and in the repay- 

ht of project costs allocated to power 
revenue, 
_Wh ‘re satisfactory agreements that fully 
aischarge these responsibilities cannot be 
made, it will be necessary to place before 
the Congress the question of building 
feeder lines as a part of the required fa- 
Cities of the project. 
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Our guiding principle is to make the ar- 
rangements which are most economical in 
the interest of the Government and the pub- 
lic, and which will not interfere with the or- 
derly development of the public-power pro- 
gram. We could not justify a request for 
funds from the Congress on any other basis. 

In Montana, and in some other places, we 
have “wheeling” arrangements in effect right 
now. In these areas we found that the num- 
ber of preference customers was not large 
enough to justify building our own feeder 
lines, and the utility company would carry 
the current at a cost to the Government as 
low as could be obtained by any other ar- 
rangement. So we made the “wheeling” 
contracts, and they enabled us to get power 
to the irrigation loads and to the REA coop- 
eratives much earlier than we could have by 
any other means. In some cases, under such 
an agreement, we were able to serve cus- 
tomers we could not otherwise have reached. 

I have described the Montana arrafge- 
ments. The wheeling contracts we have 
under consideration for South Dakota con- 
tain provisions giving still greater protection 
to the preference customers and to the irri- 
gation pumping needs. Such contracts 
would serve to expand, rather than restrict, 
opportunities to serve and help the coopera- 
tives and other public retailing distributors. 

However, no contracts will be signed until 
there has been ample opportunity for all 
State interests concerned to make comment. 

The Department of the Interior, through 
its Bureau of Reclamation, either has under 
initial construction, or is planning for future 
construction, “backbone” power-transmis- 
sion facilities adequate to market all power 
from Federal plants in the basin. This con- 
struction is being scheduled so as to meet 
area requirements as the power becomes 
available at the generating plants. 

If the Congress provides the necessary 
funds, we will start construction of the main 
tie line from Garrison Dam to Fort Randail 
in the next year. Thereafter, we plan to 
build transmission lines to the major load 
centers, when and as the funds are made 
available to us. 

We have had proposals, from REA'’s in your 
State, to proceed with the construction of 
certain lines in South Dakota in advance of 
the time schedule we have established. 
These proposals look toward the possibility 
of obtaining temporary power from sources 
other than Fort Randall, prior to the time the 
generators at the dam go on the line. In 
view of the urgent need for more power and 
additional transmission facilities in your 
State, we are giving these proposals most 
careful consideration. 

Now I would like to step back from this 
power question and glance for a moment at 
some of the other ways in which the Missouri 
Basin project may be important to you per- 
sonally. 

There is a big map of the Missouri River 
Basin in my office. That map has splotches 
of color all over it showing possible irrigable 
acreage. There is a liberal scattering of 
these oases of color around Chamberlain. 

Northeast of here is the great Oahe unit 
with a potential 750,000 acres to be put under 
irrigation. This work is now on the drawing 
boards with $700,000 being spent on advance 
planning this year and $875,000 propcsed for 
next year’s budget. Construction of the ir- 
rigation work is geared to the completion of 
Oahe Dam and power plant, now scheduled 
for 1959. 

To the west of Chamberlain, three tribu- 
taries flow into the Missouri River. Above 
you are the Cheyenne and Bad Rivers, and 
below you is the White River. On my map, 
their banks are liberally dotted with spots of 
color denoting numerous smaller areas which 
can be irrigated by pumping as soon as up- 
stream storage dams are built and pumping 
power is available. 

For example, along the White River there 
are 42,000 acres of potentially irrigable land, 
The Bureau of Reclamation is spending $150,- 
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000 this year and next in planning a mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoir and a water-distribu- 
tion system. We hope to get the work under 
way in fiscal year 1953, and to have water 
flowing to the first 10,000 acres of land by 
1955 when power will be available from Gar- 
rison and Fort Randall for pumping purposes. 

In the northern part of the State, prepa- 
ration of design and plans for the Bixby Dam 
on the Moreau River is under way. This dam 
will catch the water from a drainage area of 
1,585 square miles and level out the flow 
along the river below the dam so that a pos- 
sible 11,000 acres may be irrigated. 

Still further west is the Angostura Dam. 
Construction of an irrigation system will 
start there this spring, and water will be 
running down the ditches to a possible 16,000 
acres of land by 1953. 

At the came time, to the north and south 
of you on the main stem of the Missouri 
River, the dirt is flying as construction pro- 
ceeds on Fort Randall and Garrison Dams, 
All this construction past, present, and fu- 
ture, ties in together. 

In addition to the irrigation and power 
benefits, these units will enhance your recrea- 
tional opportunities. People are already 
coming to Chamberlain from all over the 
country to shoot upland birds. With this 
resource—and that’s what it is—augmented 
by the recreational facilities of the reservoirs 
and the improved river, vacationing can be- 
come a new and valuable industry for this 
region. 

You are in the middle of the breadbasket 
of America. When conditions are right, the 
wheat almost jumps out of the ground. Dur- 
ing the war years you helped to feed people 
all over the world, with some of the greatest 
crops the world has ever seen. 

But what happens when conditions are not 
right? Mother Nature has been mighty kind 
to the high plains in recent years as far as 
growing conditions are concerned. It has 
not always been that way. There were the 
droughts of 1934 and 1936. There have been 
floods. 

The Missouri River is a resource that is 
finally to be used as other rivers are being 
harnessed and put to work in other areas 
all over the Western States. It has the 
strength to smooth out the high hills and 
deep gullies of the weather nature has dealt 
this region. 

Your Government, and the people of the 
United States, are staking billions of dollars 
on the future of the Missouri Basin. I am 
confident that they will reap rich returns 
for you and for those living afar, everywhere 
in the country. Just as the catastrophic 
drought that drove 300,000 from their homes 
in the Missouri Basin in the 1930’s hurt the 
whole Nation, so the economic growth and 
stability that the Missouri Basin project will 
bring here will enrich all Americans in the 
future. 




































































Let Every Schoolyard Become a Living 
Textbook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEERASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, Nebraska 
i, the home of the late J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, who was Secretary of Agriculture 
in the administration of President 
Grover Cleveland. Mr. Morton was the 
founder of Arbor Day which is now ob- 
served in every State of the Union and 
many foreign countries. Trees are of 
great importance to the prairie State of 
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Nebraska. One of the most progresssive 
and widely read newspapers in my dis- 
trict is the Pierce County Leader, of 
Pierce, Nebr. Mr. William M. Cox is 
its editor and publisher. In a recent 
editorial, Mr. Cox makes a most impor- 
tant suggestion about planting trees in 
schoolyards. I believe that this is a 
very valuable contribution and effective 
plan to supplement the idea of J. Sterling 
Morton and also supplement the impor- 
tant shelter belt program in the Plains 
States. Because of the importance of 
this editorial, I include it herewith with 
my remarks: 

Arzor Day, Apri 22—frr Every ScHOOLYARD 

BECOME A LIVING TEXTBOOK 

Why is it? There are trees available for 
many purposes from various tax-supported 
divisions. These trees in some instances 
can be obtained for specified purposes with- 
out charge or for a very nominal fee. Here 
is a fact that baffles all belief: Somewhere is 
an unwritten law that says not one tree 
available for a school yard. 

School boards will buy a textbook that 
shows in a poor illustration the difference 
between an oak aud an elm, but still all these 
tax-supported tree nurseries say don’t let 
children see the beauty or enjoy one of these 
trees. 

The Government spends much money to 
convince father that a row of trees on a farm 
will save soil, protect crops, etc. But these 
same agencies refuse to let a small school 
child watch a free tree grow in a school 
yard. 

Why can’t one of these tax-supported 
nursery divisions make up a package of 
five trees of each variety that are suitable for 
the area to be planted and send them to the 
school teacher or school board? 

In a shelterbelt planting there are often 
as many as six to eight varieties of trees and 
shrubs—wouldn’t each of these properly 
labeled be an education in each school yard? 

No, that’s not how it’s done. Send a 
youngster to grade school for 8 years then 
high school for 4 years and then after he 
starts to farm is the time to start to tell 
him of the value of a tree. 

Nebraska often points with pride as being 
the home oi J. Sterling Morton, yet 50 percent 
of the school yards are barren land surround- 
ing a school house. 

This is the second year the leader has 
pounded on this subject; it may be just a 
weak sound, but this plea for trees for schools 
is more fitting for Nebraska than governmen- 
tal hide-bound rules that say every tree must 
have a fence around it or no tree. 

There will come a day when a school yard 
instead of a school book will be the source 
of teaching young folk about trees. So till 
that day when some agency will “spare a 
tree for a school,” the children will have to 
look on page 210 for an elm and on page 213 
for maple. To keep within the rules and 
regulations don’t let the teacher take that 
youngster into the school yard and let him 
water a growing elm or maple that will 
furnish beauty and shade. 





With the World Afire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
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I wish to include an interesting editorial 
which appeared in the Arizona Republic 
on February 19, 1950. It should be read 
by all Members. 


WITH THE WORLD ON FIRE 


The President of the United States made a 
speech to the Nation Thursday night. He 
spoke via radio to millions of Americans who 
may be living on borrowed time, now that 
an avowed enemy is building weapons of 
atomic destruction aimed at America. The 
President spoke to a people who have been 
told that the even more fearful hydrogen 
bomb may wipe out civilization and all life 
on this planet in gne flaming breath. At 
the moment he spoke, the red tide of com- 
munism that has engulfed almost all of the 
continent of Asia was pressing hard against 
the last friendly outposts in the Pacific. 
In captive Berlin the noose again was being 
tightened by a new blockade. 

On the same night the President spoke, the 
fires were going out in basic industries all 
over America. Schools were being closed, 
and homes and hospitals were reaching into 
their last reserves of coal. Men by the thou- 
sands were being laid off their jobs, trains 
were being canceled, and the Nation was 
faced with suspension of vital telephone 
service. Food products bought with the taxes 
of the people were being piled up to rot 
while millions throughout the world went 
hungry to bed. As the President spoke, citi- 
zens all over the Nation were reflecting on 
the treachery of those in high positions of 
trust who had been found guilty of betraying 
their country. And all over the world des- 
perate men were shoring up the hasty de- 
fenses of freedom. 

Against this background of national peril 
and acute drama the President of the United 
States made a speech. 

He said the only danger to the American 
Nation is the Republican Party. 

In the name of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln we reverently ask: How much lower 
can the leadership in Washington descend? 





Strengthening the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


CLARK, Boccs, PETERSON & BECKER, 
Columbia, Mo., February 17, 1950. 
In re House Concurrent Resolution No. 64. 
Mr. MORGAN MOULDpER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MorcGan: I would like to recommend 
that you vote for House Concurrent Res- 
olution No. 64: 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring) That it is the 
sense of the Congress that it should be a 
fundamental objective of the foreign policy 
of the United States to support and strength- 
en the United Nations and to seek its de- 
velopment into a world federation open to 
all nations with defined and limited powers 
adequate to preserve peace and prevent ag- 
gression through the enactment, interpreta- 
tion, and enforcement of world law.” 

I know you are interested in securing a 
condition of peace and in relieving the 
American people of the terrific tax burden 
of the cold war and the armament race, and 


I know you are interested in protecting our 
civilization from destruction by scientific 
weapons. 

The United Nations was a step in the right 
direction but only a first step. Because it 
lacked attributes of government and the 
power to make and enforce world law in the 
fields necessary to preserve peace, it has 
failed. It was always the intention to pre- 
serve peace, it has failed. It was always the 
intention of the framers of the United Na- 
tions to gain the confidence of the people 
and to strengthen it from a multilatera) 
treaty to an agency of government. We have 
been slow and hesitant about vesting in 
some authority the power to preserve the 
peace, 

The State Department will always recom- 
mend against any foreign policy which would 
interfere with its balance of power politics 
and its power politics. Consequently, it is 
necessary that the people speak to the State 
Department in order that there can be no 
misunderstanding about the desires and 
hopes of the people. 

This resolution is simply a statement to 
the State Department to get to work to 
strengthen the United Nations and to vest 
in it defined and limited powers adequate 
to preserve peace. Other plans have been 
suggested, some of which involve bypassing 
the United Nations, but there is no good rea- 
son for not attempting to strengthen this 
agency already in existence. 

There may not be much time to do some- 
thing to prevent totally destructive warfare. 
I think a limited world federation will en- 
able us to bring the cold war to an end, re- 
move the fear which obsesses everyone, and 
give us some relief from the burden of a 
wartime Federal budget. 

The following is a partial list of the United 
Federalists in Missouri who are backing the 
resolution: E. R. Windegger, chairman; E. E. 
Amick, insurance; H. Roe Bartle, Scout execu- 
tive; Mrs. Marion C. Blossom; J. Lionberger 
Davis, banker; Dr. Geneva Drinkwater, edu- 
cator; Hon. Raymond Elliott, Missouri legis- 
lator; Hon. Raymond Karst, Congressman; 
Dr. Charles Lee, professor of education; Hon. 
Arnold Leonard, attorney; Jay E. Minton, 
insurance; Stratford Lee Morton, insurance; 
Col. J. M. Sellers, Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy; Hon. Murray Thompson, former Speaker, 
Missouri House of Representatives; Raymond 
Wittcoff, manufacturer. 

There is some opposition by some few peo- 
ple who call anyone with an idea a Com- 
munist, but I believe that the class of peo- 
ple backing this is sufficient to insure the 
integrity of the sponsors. 

I suggest that you discuss this with Ray- 
MOND KarsT or Congressman BOLLING. 

Your attention is also called to the edi- 
torial in the New York Times of February 6, 
where that paper which has no enthusiasm 
for world federation states: “We are com- 
pelled, in short, to accept the concept of 4 
world government insofar as atomic weapons 
are concerned—or, indeed, so far as any 
manifestation of scientific war is concerned.” 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. BECKER 





Hon. Louis B. Heller, of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 16, 1950, Hon. Louis B. HELLER 
was honored by Sgt. Harry G. Rogov!2 

















post, Jewish War Veterans, in Brooklyn, 
nN. Y., when Post Commander William 
Weinstein, in behalf of the post, pre- 
sented the Congressmen with a plaque 
in appreciation of his outstanding work 
in communal and civic affairs and his 
ardent advocacy of civil-rights legisla- 
tion. 

Iam sure that many Members of this 
House are as pleased as I am that this 
recognition has been given our. distin- 
syished colleague. His sincerity and 
outstanding accomplishments in behalf 
of his constituents, have earned for him 
all the praise that can be given him. 

The address delivered by the Congress- 
man upon presentation of the plaque was 
so enthusiastically received by the audi- 
ence, and so many persons who were pre- 
vented from attending have expressed 
their interest in it, that I am inserting 
it in the RECORD: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am deeply honored by this 
very gracious act on the part of the Harry 
G. Rogovin Post, Jewish War Veterans, in 
presenting me with this beautiful plaque, 
and I assure you that this recognition com- 
ing to me from this great organization is 
something that I greatly appreciate. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States has now become a great institution, 
ya large and worthy part in the Ameri- 
scene. 
ibly it is not generally realized that 
is the oldest of all the veterans’ organiza- 
tions now active. It was first organized by 
veterans of the Jewish faith who had served 
in the Civil War. That was in 1896. The 
Grand Army of the Republic was at that 
nposed of vigorous men in middle 
Decade by decade since then, over more 
half a century, the ranks of the Grand 
Y of the Republic became thinner and 
ier until this last year a handful of 
survivors met in their last encampment to 
disband the organization. The great gen- 
eral veterans’ organizations of the present 
day, the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, for example, have all been 
inaugurated in more recent times, leaving 
the Jewish War Veterans as the senior ex- 
tant organized group of .those who have 
served in the armed forces of the United 
States in time of War. 

This organization has been rapidly grow- 
ing, and today comprises more than 110,000 
members. It is operating in 40 States. It 
has over 630 separate posts. Such a body 

yatriotic and high-minded citizens can 

at force in the affairs of the Nation. 
and the character of its member- 
ship bring prestige and influence. By the 
ken such an organization has a re- 

ibility commensurate with its size and 
nee. It should represent the highest 

It should serve the community in the 
| ways which are open to it. Its weight 
in public discussions should always be on 
the side of the welfare of citizens and of 
t tion as a whole, not exerted for parti- 
id selfish interests. 






















Its size 














Iam proud to say‘that the activity of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States has 
beer d is, just this. 

You are serving 5,800 persons a month in 


he way—veterans and dependents who 
*ific guidance and assistance that 
werful organization can bring to 

You advise the isolated or unschooled 
eceran of the benefits which our Govern- 








ment hes so generously offered to him, in 
t rious forms of pension and compensa- 
t n disability relief, of hospitalization 
- d d miciliary care, of vocational rehabilita- 


r the handicapped, of training in in- 
‘Ty and on the farm, of higher education 
the colleges and the universities, of loans 
insurance, and other measures great and 
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small. So generous are these provisions, 
comparable to nothing in all the long past 
history of warfare, which our democratic 
government offers to its citizens who have 
risked their lives in its defense, so varied and 
so complicated are the various types of need 
to which they minister, that the Government 
would be hard put to it to work out the 
details efficiently, and the veteran himself 
would be lost and bewildered, if it were not 
for the aid that organized veterans associa- 
tions are giving to the official agencies. For 
this reason, the Veterans’ Administration, 
welcoming this assistance, recognizes some 
veterans organizations and gives them re- 
sponsibilities in this connection. The Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States is one of 
these recognized organizations, and is doing 
immense public service in this connection. 
Though organized frankly on a sectarian and 
racial basis, it is ready to extend its helping 
hand, and actually does lend its services, to 
all veterans without distinction of creed or 
race. 

For this purpose a staff of professional 
counselor and guidance specialists is main- 
tained. 

Great attention has been given to those 
whom society so easily forgets because they 
are out of sight, the veterans who are in 
hospitals. Through the JWV and its splen- 
did ladies auxiliary more than 80,000 hos- 
pitalized veterans of the two World Wars are 
sought out and assisted in their needs of wel- 
fare and recreation. 

Yet perhaps most important of all is the 
contribution to American life which the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States is 
making in the pressure which it is constantly 
exerting in the area of public opinion and 
legislation toward making this Nation of 
ours a better place for all its citizens. The 
stand which the organization takes is coura- 
geous, explicit, and forward-looking. It 
seeks the more liberal admission of dis- 
placed persons, victims of the war and the 
material for the finest future of citizenship, 
whose entry into this country is in tl.2 great 
tradition of America’s past. It supports the 
Fair Employment Practices Act, which seeks 
to remove unjust discriminations which pre- 
vent many persons from earning a living on 
even terms with those who have been, by 
the accident of birth, more privileged. It 
supports a national health act for the fu- 
ture well-being of all citizens. It advocates 
that unpopular measure so important for 
our national defense, universal military 
training, a measure to which all veterans 
must be committed who have seen American 
boys die by the thousar.is unnecessarily, by 
being sent into warfare for which they have 
not been properly trained. Other measures, 
liberal and sensible but sometimes con- 
troversial, have been frankly backed by the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States. 

The question might arise, perhaps it has 
arisen here and there, why should there be 
a separate veterans’ organization for Jewish 
veterans when there are already great na- 
tional veterans’ organizations Occupying the 
field, organizations which make no distinc- 
tions of race and creed? Is this a piece of 
narrow-minded separatism, or is there good 
reason for it? 

I might answer that question in several 
ways. 

First, I would point out that it is not a 
matter of competition. All members of 
the JWV are urged to join one of the general 
organizations as well. In fact, 80 or 90 per- 
cent ere actually members of other veteran 
groups of a more general character. 

There are some functions, however, which 
the more general organizations cannot per- 
form, or to which they can give little atten- 
tion because of their size, and wider general 
interest. These hinge on the fact that the 
Jews in this country are a minority group 
with certain needs and interests and prob- 
lems especially their own. 

I deem it important that the tradition 
shall be kept which shall inform both the 
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public and our own group of the part which 
Jews have taken in all the emergencies 
when men have been called to risk and yield 
their lives for the defense of the country. 
This is little known and easily overlooked 
But the part men of Jewish blood have taken 
is a very large one. 

I like to note that the story begins a long 
time ago—c00 years ago in f-ct—and in 
our own city of New York. The first Jews 
in New Amsterdam came in the summer of 
1654. They met with some prejudice and 
some difficulties. One was that they were 
exempt from general training and guard 
duty. There were dangers from Indians, and 
some threat of danger from other colonists, 
as well as from lawbreakers in general. All 
citizens had to do guard duty. It was a re- 
sponsibility and also a badge of citizenship. 
But Jews, owing to the prejudice of the gov- 
ernor were not admitted to guard duty in 
defense of the colony (though they were ex- 
pected to pay a certain sum each month in 
lieu of service). Under the leadership of 
Asser Levy, who has been called “the first 
fighting Jew in the New World,” the issue 
was fought out with the governor, Peter 
Stuyvesant. The Jews won the right to do 
milivary service for the little city, and there- 
after mounted guard on the stockades of 
Manhattan. They fovght for the right to 
do military duty. 

From that day to the present the Jew 
has done his full military duty to the Na- 
tion, and something over. It is the same 
story in every conflict—the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, 
the Indian wars, and the First World War. 

In the First World War about a quarter of 
a million Jews served in the armed forces of 
the United States. While the percentage of 
Jews in the whole population is estimated at 
3.27 percent, the proportion of Jews in the 
armed forces was 5.73 percent. Three thou- 
sand five hundred were killed, 12,000 were 
wounded, 3 received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, while 1,129 received other decora- 
tions and citations. Meanwhile on the home 
front, other Jews were meriting the thanks 
of the Nation for their organizing leader- 
ship. Of the seven members of the Advisory 
Council of National Defense, the body which 
organized the home front, three were Jews, 
and I cite the well-known names of Bernard 
Baruch, Samuel Gompers, and Julius 
Rosenwald. 

I do not need to describe to you the part 
which Americans of Jewish identification 
took in the last war, because you were there 
and know for yourselves. Upward of 550,000 
served, again a larger portion of the whole 
than the proportion of Jews to the whole 
population. Eleven thousand died in serv- 
ice and 40,000 were wounded. Fifty-two 
thousand received some kind of decoration, 
citation or award, including One Congres- 
sional Medal. 

Notable features were that 60 percent of all 
Jewish physicians in the country who were 
under 45 years of age, entered the service. 
There were 35 Jewish families which sent 
6 or more members into the armed forces. 

The individual tales of heroism are touch- 
ing and endless. 

It is not right that the memory of these 
things should be allowed to lapse—not be- 
cause of sectarian pride, but because here 
and there the voice of calumny is raised still, 
and the facts should be known, in the inter- 
est of the country as a whol 

Furthermore there are services which a 
Jewish organization can render to the Nu- 
tion because of their peculiar position in the 
Nation’s life. We face the threat of totali- 
tarianism. Right now it is in the form of 
cCmmunism, but it might be also in the form 
of fascism, which is not totally extinct. The 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
are in a position to render a unique protec- 
tion to the Nation. No group knows better 
what evils live in totalitarianism than do the 
Jews because no one has suffered more be- 
cause of them. 
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Moreover, outside these more or less formal 
movements, communistic or fascistic, there 
is still in this country enough of ignorance 
or prejudice on the part of people who would 
be shocked to think they were talking the 
language of either German nazism or Russian 
communism—which seeks to blow up into 
flames all kinds of dissension—but who 
nevertheless have not eliminated from their 
minds all the things on which these move- 
ments feed. As President Truman has ex- 
pressed it in his gentle but effective way: 

“We have only recently completed a long 
and bitter war against intolerance and hatred 
in other lands. A cruel price in blood and 
suffering was paid by the American people in 
bringing that war to a sucgessful conclusion, 
Yet in this country today there exists dis- 
turbing evidence of intolerance and prejudice 
similar in kind, though perhaps not in degree, 
to that against which we fought the war. 
Discrimination, like a disease, must be at- 
tacked wherever it appears.” 

As veterans, the members of this organiza- 
tion can work with other veterans’ organi- 
zations, and with nonveterans’ groups, to- 
ward the elimination of these prejudices, 
under conditions of exceptional advantage. 

Not then in a narrow or sectarian or a 
vengeful spirit but with a firm resolution to 
purge American life of a destructive some- 
thing within it, the Jewish War Veterans will 
confront evil prejudice and in so doing will 
confer a benefit on the country at large. 

The thought I would leave with you was 
never better expressed than by a chaplain, 
Roland Gittlesohn. The place was the island 
of Iwo Jima. The occasion was the dedica- 
tion of a cemetery for the dead of the Fifth 
Marines who fell in battle there. 

“This is perhaps the grimmest, and surely 
the holiest, task we have faced since D-day. 
Here before us lie the bodies of comrades 
and friends. Men who until yesterday or 
last week laughed with us, joked with us, 
trained with us. Men who were on the same 
ships with us, and went over the sides with 
us as we prepared to hit the beaches of 
this island. Men who fought with us and 
feared with us. Somewhere in this plot of 
ground there may lie the man who could 
have discovered the cure for cancer. Under 
one of these Christian crosses or beneath 
the Jewish Star of David there may rest now 
@ man who was destined to be a great 
prophet—to find the way perhaps for all 
to live in plenty, with poverty and hardship 
for none. Now they lie here silently in this 
sacred soil, and we gather to consecrate this 
earth in their memory. 

“We shall not foolishly suppose, as did 
the last generation of America’s fighting 
men, that the victory on the battlefield will 
automatically guarantee the triumph of 
democracy at home. This war, with all its 
frightful heartache and suffering, is but the 
beginning of our generation’s struggle for 
democracy. When the last battle has been 
won there will be those at home, as there 
were last time, who will want us to turn our 
back in selfish isolation on the rest of or- 
ganized humanity and thus to sabotage the 
very peace for which we fight. We promise 
you who lie here to build the kind of world 
for which you died.” 


Halleck an Asset to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 


from the Indianapolis Star of March 22, 
1950: 


HALLECK AN ASSET TO AMERICA 


Among the leading lawmakers giving 
ardent support to the aims of the Hoover 
Commission is Representative CHARLES A, 
HALLEcK, of Indiana. After The Star had 
exposed the padding of personnel rolls in the 
Post Office Department, Congressman HAat- 
LECK said last week the situation proved the 
Hoover group “knew what it was talking 
about when it recommended drastic re- 
organization of bureaucratic activities.” 

It is characteristic of CHarRLIz HALLECK to 
back the Hoover report. Throughout his 
eight terms in Congress he has demonstrated 
an unfailing ability to distinguish between 
genuinely progressive legislation and social- 
istic, big-government proposals disguised as 
progressive legislation. 

Congressman Ha.ueck is a liberal in the 
real American sense of that misused word. 
He has always championed sound progress 
and the changes required by changing times. 
But he has been an effective foe of pseudo- 
progressive measures aimed at the limitation 
of individual liberty. He was one of the first, 
for example, to detect the evil of the in- 
famous court-packing plan of the 1930’s and 
to speak out against it. 

Mr. HALLECK’s objective approach to law- 
making after the voters of his district first 
sent him to Congress in 1935 helped the Re- 
publican Party to gain added prestige. It was 
inevitable that he should come to the at- 
tention of party leaders and be given new 
responsibilities which eventually made him 
House majority leader. In his present Job as 
assistant minority leader he continues to 
give distinguished service to both country 
and party. As the man who single-handedly 
wrote the GOP congressional campaign plat- 
form in 1946, he recently was one of a com- 
mittee of three which drafted a statement of 
principles for the 1950 campaign. 

Representative HaLLecK performs the 
same invaluable function in the House of 
Representatives that Senator Rospert A. Tarr, 
of Ohio, performs in the Senate. Both are 
devoted servants of the areas which elect 
them and of their party, but both also give 
service which is national and international 
in scope. CHartes A. HALLECK’s stature 
honors his district. His reelection in 1950 
will give his district, his State, and his Nation 
another 2 years of high-principled con- 
gressional service. 


Misuse of Hoover Label 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the manner in which the Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, is misusing the 
Hoover label, which many people con- 
strue as a guaranty of economy and ef- 
ficiency, to further his own political in- 
terests and the political interests of his 
party, is disclosed by two statements of 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, dated March 21 and 23, and 
which read as follows: 

Marcy 23, 1950. 

Dear FELLOW AMERICAN: YOu—Members of 
the Congress—all citizens are confronted 
with an attempt to usurp the legislative 
powers vested exclusively in the Congress. 
The President’s plan is to use the Herbert 
Hoover report as a “cat’s-paw” to destroy an 
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important provision of the Taft-Hartley jaw 
by turning over its execution to Presidentia) 
appointees, Thereby will be restored to the 
Labor Relations Board the function of prose. 
cutor and judge—a dual power which was 
seriously abused before the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Here is the background history: The Pres. 
ident first tried to prevent the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley law by his veto messaye. 
It was passed by substantial majorities of 
both Republicans and Democrats over } 
veto. 

Then, in return for the financial and vote. 
getting help of the labor-union-monopoly 
leaders, the President obligated himself dur- 
ing the election campaign to do all he could 
to secure immediate repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. In the first session of the Eighty. 
first Congress, a bill, prepared in the depart- 
ments, was presented to the Congress in a 
most unique way. At the hearings of the 
subcommittee on this bill no amendments 
were allowed. 

At the hearing when the bill wus reported 
by the subcommittee to the full committee, 
it was not even read section by section to 
the full committee. The chairman of the 
Labor Committee of the House tried to se- 
cure a cloture rule from the Rules Commit- 
tee of the House which would have denied to 
any and every Member of Congress an op- 
portunity to offer any amendment to the 
Lesinski bill. When this measure came be- 
fore the Congress on an open rule, Congress 
defeated it by substituting the Wood bill 
for it on May 3, 1949. 

In September 1949 the President stated in 
a Labor Day address in Pittsburgh, that he 
planned to “rip the Taft-Hartley Act out of 
the statute books.” 

So, having failed in all of these efforts, he 
now tries through a fraudulent use of the 
Reorganization Act to do immeasurable in- 
jury to the Taft-Hartley Act by restorin 
vestigatory functions to the National Labor 
Relations Board which had so abused these 
powers during the 12 years they held them 
that the Congress had insisted upon depri\ 
ing the Board of investigating and prosecut 
ing functions. 

Please read the statement by Dr. Willford 
I. King, chairman of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., Using Herber 
Hoover as a Cat’s-Paw. 

If Congress submits to this usurpation 
legislative power granted by the Constitu 
tion solely to Congress, it will have permitted 
another long step toward one-man rul 
executive dictatorship. A constitution 
question of the gravest importance is 
volved. Shall the people through their con- 
trol of Congress lay down the policies, make 
and uphold the laws? Or, will the Mem 
of Congress who are trustees for the con- 
stitutional rights of all citizens allow these 
to be undermined and usurped by the Fx 
tive, to secure campaign money and \ 
from labor monopolists? 

If you want to protect constitutional gov- 
ernment from this insidious attack, you must 
take action and speak up now. Tell Co! 
section 12 of the President’s recommencs 
tions reorganizing the National Labor Re- 
lations Board must be voted down. 

Sincerely yours, . 
COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIO? 
GOVERNMENT, 
SuMNER GERARD, Trustee. 


us 


Usinc HERBERT Hoover As A CAT’s-PAwW 
(By Willford I. King) 


When fate brought Harry S. Truman to 
the White House, many felt a sort of pity 
for the naive little man from Missouri who 
was suddenly called upon to step into te 
shoes of the most adroit politician ever 
serving as President of the United States. 
Largely forgotten was the fact that Truman 
had trained under Pendergast—a man who 
was no amateur in the game of politics. 
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there was great surprise throughout 


the Nation when, on the evening of Novem- 
per 2, 1948, the returns showed that Truman 
he id turned into victory an election which 

the pollsters had predicted would be 
qa walkaway for Governor Dewey. And, since 
that day, he has shown so much political 

tuteness that his erstwhile critics are be- 
; 1g to wonder whether, as a politician, 
he 1s really inferior to the great Franklin 

Jano Roosevelt, himself. 

a 1e example of his cleverness is the way 
1e has used the FEPC issue to keep 
licans and Dixiecrats from form- 

alliance against him—an alliance 

if consummated, might be a great 

to his future political career. 

xr example is his handling of the coal 

He carefully avoided intervention 

l fuel shortage became acute. He 

used the threat of seizure as a whip to 

the employers to grant most the 

’ demands. By refraining from seiz- 

avoided open conflict with the mine 

s; by settling the strike before most 

reas actually ran out of coal, he escaped 

ng down upon himself the dire wrath 

of the general public; and, by securing higher 

wage rates and more pension money for 

the coal miners, he intensified the loyalty 

f his most dependable group of supporters— 
the members of labor organizations. 

But, for thoroughgoing political adroit- 

ness, his latest move probably eclipses any 

f his previous political maneuvers. He is 

actually arranging to use the prestige of 
Herbert Hoover to solidify the hold of Harry 
S. Truman upon the labor unions. Here is 
what is asked for in the message which he 
sent to Congress on March 13, 1950. It re- 
quests Congress to adopt 21 plans for re- 
organizing various agencies of the execu- 

e branch of Government, thus ostensibly 

carrying out the recommendations 

tlined in the monumental report of the 

mission on Organization of the Execu- 

h of Government—a report which 

ared under the direction of Herbert 

and which has received almost uni- 

‘laim for its unbiased and scholarly 

nalys id discussions of ways and means 

secure greater efficiency and economy in 

ernmental administration. All this 
seems highly laudable. 

But, hidden away in the middle of the 

sage is the seemingly innocuous plan 

hrough which, according to President 

in, “unified responsibility is once more 

ished in the National Labor Relations 

; transferring to the Board and its 

1an the functions of the general 

ind by abolishing the statutory 

f the General Counsel. This plan will 

g to an end the confusion which has re- 
sulted from divided responsibility.” 

Evidently, by this explanation, the Presi- 

lent hoped to lead Congress and the public 
pon this step as being merely a move 

natize the operations of a bureau. 
lity, however, the National Labor 
Board has little resemblance to an 
trative bureau. For all practical 
it is a court, the chief function 
1 is to adjudicate disputes between 
ers and employees. Under’ the 
Act, it really operated merely as an 
the CIO. Following the Russian 
the functions of prosecutor and judge 
mbined, and, in most instances, re- 
of the evidence, the case was decided 
of the labor organization involved. 
the main reasons for repealing the 
her Act and adopting the Taft-Hartley 
to get rid of this un-American set- 
the new statute, the functions of 
secutor were separated from those 
urt. As general counsel, Robert 
n, by his fair and unbiased enforce- 
the law—neither employers nor em- 
being shown any favoritism—has 
he respect of all parties, not only 


merely 


f 


for himself, but for the Taft-Hartley law as 
well. And now President Truman proposes 
to eliminate from the picture both Denham 
and his office and go back to the iniquitous 
system prevailing under the Wagner Act. 

But the cuperironical twist to this scheme 
is that it is proposed under the guise of 
carrying out a mandate of the Commission 
heated by Herbert Hoover. And, to add 
insult to injury, under the general reorgan- 
ization act passed by Congress, this plan 
will automatically go intc effect unless it 
is specificaliy repudiated by a positive vote 
of at ‘east one branch of Congress. Does a 
“doubting Thomas” still remain who is un- 
willing to concede that Harry S. Truman is 
a past master of political strategy? 

If you are oppos-i to having the President 
usurp the constitutional powers of Congress 
in order to secure the financial support and 
votes of labor monopolists tell your Con- 
gressman and Senator that section 12 of the 
President’s message reorganizing the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board should be voted 
down. 


Great Lakes Shipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following statement 
made by me before Hous2 Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Subcommittee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 29, 1950: 


GreaT LAKES SHIPPING 


I am privileged to appear before your com- 
mittee in support of legislation endorsed 
by so many of my colleagues who have a 
genuine interest in reviving package-freight 
service on the Great Lakes waterway. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the 
fact that, in the decade prior to the recent 
war, about 20 vessels were employed in the 
Lakes’ package-cargo trade, and that most of 
these vessels were transferred by the Gov- 
ernment, in the early years of the war, for 
service in salt water. Due to the high cost 
of replacement of suitable vessels, there is 
no package trade on the Lakes today, and no 
reasonable hope for its revival is foreseeable 
unless the Congress enacts legislation for 
the purpose expressed in these several bills 
before your committee. 

Witnesses appearing before the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on identical legislation have ‘demonstrated 
the importance of package-freight service 
to my city, Buffalo, N. Y. It was pointed 
out that, prior to the war, 2,500 persons were 
employed in stevedoring and shoreside serv- 
ices connected with package trades, and to- 
day there are not more than 50 employed in 
these capacities. 

We who support this legislation are aware 
that ship operators who bought war-built 
vessels for salt-water trades oppose our ef- 
fort to revive the Lakes’ pacKage-freight 
service on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with the policy of the Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
We are, also, mindful of the fact that the salt- 
water operators have, under the Ship Sales 
Act, purchased war-built vessels to the limit 
of their needs, and that the 10 ships pro- 
posed to be converted for use on the Lakes 
would otherwise lie dormant in our reserve 
fleet. The sale of ships under this act, at 
admittedly favorable prices, has not allowed 
the purchase of a single vessel for operation 
on the Great Lakes. 
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There are many who view the Ship Sales 
Act as having been discriminatory against 
waterborne commerce on the Lakes. This 
legislation would, in some degree, overcome 
that objection. In addition, it will provide 
many millions of dollars of work for our 
shipyards and will afford jobs for seagoing 
personnel and those employed in the neces- 
sary shoreside trades. 

In addition, it will rehabilitate a trans- 
portation medium that has, historically, been 
most valuable to the entire Lakes region. 

Believe it or not, more tonnage is carried 
by American vessels each year on the Great 
Lakes than is carried by all United States flag 
ships engaged in foreign commerce. Before 
the war, water transportation on the Great 
Lakes included bulk carriers, package freight 
ships, and passenger steamers. Today our 
passenger tonnage has been reduced to but 
a fraction of its prewar level; our package 
freight vessels have been totally eliminated. 
These two classes of ships so necessary to 
service Great Lakes commerce have not been 
available since the Government requisi- 
tioned during the war and took them for use 
on the high seas. 

High building costs for new vessels have 
discouraged private capital from returning 
to the Great Lakes package and passenger 
trades. Shipbuildings costs have risen tre- 
mendously over prewar construction figures, 
and operating costs have also climbed. It 
is impossible for private operators to pay the 
high costs of building new ships and still 
give service to Great Lakes commerce at rates 
low enough for their service to be attractive 
to shippers. If we must wait to build new 
ships, I doubt that the package freight and 
passenger trades on the Great Lakes can be 
revived in the foreseeable future. 

Our Government owns thousands of ships 
which are presently rotting away in the laid- 
up fleets. Not only is no revenue received 
from these vessels, but their upkeep and 
maintenance costs the taxpayers many thou- 
sands of dollars each year. It seems ridicu- 
lous to me that these vessels should not be 
made available for use by the people of the 
Great Lakes States: After all, the people of 
the Great Lakes States contributed heavily in 
their taxes to the building of these ships. It 
is particularly ridiculous that our people 
should not be able to use these ships when 
the sole reason that they are unable to do so 
is because of a highly technical interpreta- 
tion by the Maritime Commission of the word 
“reconvert” in the existing Ship Sales Act. 

The essential purpose of the bills now 
before this committee are to permit allow- 
ances for the conversion of these war-built 
vessels for use on the Great Lakes in the 
same manner as allowances are presently 
granted for the reconversion of these same 
vessels for use on the ocean. Many pur- 
chasers today can buy vessels from the Mari- 
time Commission and receive allowances up 
to 100 percent of the selling price of those 
vessels in order to reconvert them to a theo- 
retically standard-type ship. There will be 
presented to this committee a table showing 
actual cases in which reconversion allow- 
ances granted by the Maritime Commission 
to people who bought these vessels for use 
on the ocean have exceeded 90 percent and 
in some cases have reached 99 percent of 
the total Ship Sales Act selling price. 

But even though an allowance up to 99 
percent were given to a Great Lakes pur- 
chaser for the reconversion of a vessel, that 
reconverted vessel would be of little value 
in the Lakes trades. These war-built ves- 
sels were constructed for use on the ocean; 
when reccnverted back to a standard type 
they are suitable for ccean use but com- 
pletely unsuitable for Lakes use. All this 
bill does is to say that the allowances simi- 
lar in effect to those available to reconvert a 
vessel for an ocean purchaser shali be equally 


availabie to Great Lakes purchasers for the 
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‘rsion of the same vessels to Lakes use. 
tter of fact, these bills would provide 
le advantages to a Lakes operator than is 


presently granted to an ocean operator. For 
while the latter can get up to 100 percent of 
the Ship Sales Act selling price for his allow- 
ances, this bill would limit the allowances 
to a Lakes purchaser to 90 percent of the 


purchase price. 

Several facts regarding this bill must be 
made clear to this committee. In the first 
place, enactment of this bill will not cost the 
United States Government one single penny. 
On the c our Treasury will receive 
substantial pay yments under this bill. Lakes 
buyers will 7 the same amount for ships 
sold under the termg of these bills as they 
would be required to pay for the same ships 
under the existing Ship Sales Act. It is 
particularly important to invite the atten- 
tion of this Committee to the fact that pur- 
chasers who would buy vessels under this 
bill for use on the Great Lakes would pay 
exactly the same amount for the same type 
ship as a purchaser under the existing law 
wot — pay for that ship. 

Under the bill now before this commit- 
tee, " presently useless Government-owned 
ships could be put to a useful purpose on 
the Great Lakes without a penny of cost to 
the Government and without a penny of re- 
duction in the Ship Sales Act selling price. 
If this bill is enacted, I feel confident that 


ntrary, 


vessels will be purchased from the Govern- 
men t fo r use on the lakes. Jobs will result 
to seamen and longshoremen, taxes on wages 


and earnings will accrue to the Government, 
and manufacturers and consumers in the 
Great Lakes area will all benefit from lower 
freight rates. It seems to me that under 
these circumstances the Congress is almost 
duty bound to enact this legislation. 

May I point out that section 4 of this bill 
merely extends the Federal Ship Mortgage 
Insurance Act to cover purchase of vessels 
under this bill for use on the Great Lakes. 

Purchasers today who buy ships under the 
Ship Sales Act are required to pay only 25 
percent down and are given a mortgage by 
the Maritime Commission for the remaining 
75 percent. Because this will not be avail- 
able to the Great Lakes purchaser who must 


pay high conversion costs and who must, 


therefore, borrow from private banks, it 

sms only fair that they can get the bene- 
fits of the morigage insurance provisions up 
to 75 percent of the value of the vessels’ 


cost and the costs of conversion. The prin- 
ciple involved is similar to that now in use 
in various housing acts. 
In a recent cacuumenmenibiis on this bill, 
the Maritime Commission mentioned that 
rtain clarifying language might be re- 
ired We 


certainly have no objection to 

h clarification if your committee feels 
that to be advisable. In its letter the Com- 
mission noted that the moving of these 
vessels to the lakes was hazardous and diffi- 
. I am informed, however, that the 
engineering studies show the complete feas- 


this movement; moreover, all risks 


hility of 
IOMIty OL 


involved can be insured against. 

The Grea Lakes taxpayers have contrib- 
uted much to the Maritime Commission’s 
ocean shit ping program. Our taxpayers have 


had large 


to subs 


amounts of their taxes allocated 


idize ocean shipping. Not one penny 


s been spent for Lakes water transporta- 
tion. It seems to me to be of doubtful taste 
for the Commission and ocean shipping own- 
ers to do otherwise than vehemently support 
this legislation. 

In conclusion let me urge upon this com- 
mittee the prompt enactment of this bill. 
It is necossary if Great Lakes package freight 
and passenger shipping is to be revived in 
our Never has a more salutary 


lifetime 
tive subject to accomplishment 


without ) 


ur Government. 
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Sneak Attack on the Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of Wednesday, March 29, 1950, 
entitled “Sneak Attack on the T-H Act”: 

SNEAK ATTACK ON THE T-H Act 


Because the Taft-Hartley Act, as passed by 
the Eightieth Congress, whittled the power 
of union leaders down to size, it was promptly 
denounced by them as a slave law. Mr. 
Truman, eager for election in 1948, promptly 
echoed the epithet. 

Neither he nor the labor leaders bothered 
to explain why they considered the T-H Act 
a slave law. Presumably, they acted on the 
political principle of the late Herr Hitler, 
who said that people will believe a lie—if it 
is big enough and repeated often enough. 

Ever since he became President in his own 
right, Mr. Truman has used every means at 
his disposal to maneuver Congress into kill- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act. When it became 
evident that even a Democratic Congress was 
unwilling to repeal the act Mr., Truman 
changed his tactics. 

He abandoned the frontal attack on the 
law and tried end runs. He appointed his 
own fact-finding board, a three-man political 
instrument whose prejudices on the pension 
issue precluded an impartial recommenda- 
tion. 

In the coal strike Mr. Truman followed 
the same tactics. With both industry and 
Congress begging him to invoke Taft-Hart- 
ley injunctive powers to end a dangerous 
midwinter shortage of fuel, Mr. Truman 
again bypassed the law and named a per- 
s°nal board; but John L. Lewis spurned its 
good offices, and the President was finally 
forced to comply with the law of the land. 

Now he has resorted to a sneak attack on 
the T-H Act—from the rear; he wants to 
abolish the office of the NLRB’s general 
counsel, Robert H. Denham. 

The maneuver was well timed. While the 
Nation was engrossed in the State Depart- 
ment sensation, he filed with Congress 21 
reorganization plans. All of them were re- 
ported to have been recommended by the 
Hoover Commission. 

One of the’ 21 demanded the abolition of 
the office of NLRB general counsel. Mr. 
Truman says he wants to abolish Mr. Den- 
ham’s office “in the interest of economy.” 
Yet this economy would hamstring the Taft- 
Hartley Act by destroying the balance of 
power between the Labor Board and its quasi- 
autonomous counsel. It was not recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. 

It was recommended, urgently and in some 
cases profanely, by the bosses of the CIO, 
the AFL, and the UMW. Mr. Denham is 
cordially hated by union leaders. He has 
been nonpartisan and fair in the adminis- 
tration of his office. 

Mr. Denham is a lawyer of the old school. 
He believes that a law, once passed, is auto- 
matically removed from the sphere of politics 
and should be enforced without fear or 
favor. We understand that he has initiated 
three times as many cases agains’ employers 
as against unions, and that the first injunc- 
tion he sought under the Taft-Hartley Act 
was against General Motors. 











There had been no demand for his oyst 
until the Eighty-first and nominally Demo. 
cratic Congress convened in January 1949, 
when Mr. Truman, still flushed with the 
heady wine of unexpected victory, told Cop. 
gress that he and it had a mandate from 
people. 

Mr. Truman did indeed have a mandate, , 
mandate from a handful of union leade; 
who insisted that he bring about the demiss 
of the Taft-Hartley Act as promptly and yi 
lently as possible. 

But Congress withstood the union assay)t 
and hostilities were desultory until last Jan. 
uary when Mr, Denham, in a New York 
dress, advised employers to go to the coy 
if they wanted fair play. The next day tele. 
grams from CIO leaders deluged the White 
House, clamoring for Denham’s scalp. 

Last week the President once again yieldeg 
to union pressure. He smuggled the knife 
intended for Denham into an economy 
age endorsed by the Hoover Commission. 
The House Committee on Executive Expena- 
itures approved the package as a whole. 

The President must not be allowed to get 
away with this underhanded maneuver to 
emasculate a law which the Nation as a whole 
approves. It is of a piece with Senator Hum. 
PHREY’s attempt to kill the Byrd watchdog 
committee in the interest of economy. _ 
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Addresses Delivered at Fifteenth Annual 
Dinner of the Chicago Decalogue So- 
ciety of Lawyers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one o f the 
distinguished bar associations of the city 
of Chicago is the Decalogue Society of 
Lawyers. With its membership of ap- 
proximately 1,200 lawyers, it is the third 
largest association in the city and 1 
fourteenth largest in the Nation 

Each year the Decalogue Society of 
Lawyers presents an award of merit 
the person whom it considers to ha 
made a most significant contribution 
to the community. Its award fo 
year 1949 was bestowed upon Col. Jacob 
M. Arvey, an outstanding lawyet of the 





Cook County Democratic organiz 

at the fifteenth annual patriotic dinner 
of the Decalogue Society held on Febru- 
ary 15, at the Palmer House in Chic 
Among those who received similar recos- 
nition in previous years were Rabbi Stc- 
phen M. Wise, Bartley Crum, Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil, and Leo A. Lerner 

In tendering the award on behalf ol 
the society to Colonel Arvey, Mr 
M. Nudelman, of the Chicago bar and 4 
past president of the Decalogue Society 
of Lawyers, delivered a most in 
address and set forth the rea 
which the society’s award for 1949 was 
given to Colonel Arvey. 

Col. Jacob M. Arvey’s reply, I believe 
is significant in setting forth the | ah 
philosophy of a truly able and successil 
political leader. 




















The addresses of Mr. Nudelman and 
Colonel Arvey follow: 
,npgess DELIVERED BY OscaR M. NUDELMAN 


Mr. Chairman, Colonel Arvey, honored 
‘ost, fellow members of the Decalogue So- 
siety of Lawyers, ladies, and gentlemen, 
ache ned to our shores by an abundance 
f God-given natural resources and freedom 
nd equality of opportunity, prevailing since 
the days of the founding fathers, sturdy men 
nd women of all races and creeds, with 
' ,ands and fertile brains, pioneers all, 
ss of the time of their coming, and 
their descendants have made this the rich- 
sst. freest, and most progressive country in 
1) the world. 
this atmosphere of freedom and oppor- 
tunity, firmly maintained, and defended to 
the death whenever threatened, it is natural 
t we should rear large numbers of that 
iarly American phenomenon which we 
all the self-made man. 
Without benefit of aristocratic birth, in- 
rited wealth or a system of nepotism, a 
at many of our citizens, often first-genera- 


willing ! 




















, Americans and even immigrants have, 
ugh their own efforts, risen to places of 





ence in business, finance, Government, 
the arts, and education. 

Every such incident naturally evokes our 
warm admiration and applause. Upon re- 
ection, however, we find that no successful 
nr is really self-made. Most often he is a 
product of that society whose guiding prin- 
iples of freedom of choice and opportunity 
constitute, in th? main, the catalyst, in the 
bsence of which his growth and develop- 
ment could never have begun. 

Thus, while most of us are prone to admire 
nd some to give unthinking adulation to 
re success, many have become more exact- 
ind apply certain standards to assess and 
ieasure the growth and stature of self-made 

What such men ultimately do with their 
ves, their wealth, or their power, is, of 

e, the real criterion of whether they 
inue to grow or stagnate and to what 

xtent, if any, their pcrsozal success is a 

to society. And because our annual 
ward is given, for the most art, to encour- 
ition by others, we, of the Decalogue 
be exceedingly careful in our 
tion of each recipient. 

In our yearly search we find that there are 
me who, having grown only to the point of 
elf-satisfaction, when, in their own eyes, 
ve reached their goal, arrest their own 
prematurely and spend the rest of 

mplete lives in the drab existence 

lf-complacency. Having no sense of ob- 
n to society, they vigorously oppose all 

! the expansion of opportunities for 
lers lest their own positions thereby be- 
me insecure. Such men are, in reality, 
lur nd do not merit our consideration. 
who have only a vague sense of ob- 
n to society and to their own good 
ne, may contribute, even generously to 

il philanthropies, and consider such 
payment in full. They are, of 
be commended for their generosity, 
they do something more, some- 
3 tructive, we may be certain that 
wth has slowed down and will scon 
mpletely stopped by the limitations of 
personalities. Nor do they merit 
er consideration. 

Then there are some who, in the process of 
have attained power, power and 
1 benefit large numbers of their fel- 
W men by their continued efforts and ac- 
He Too many among them, lacking 
1d in the future and intimidated by 
m which comes to all who dare to be 
erent, demonstrate their lack of vision 
3¢ by retiring prematurcly into the 
private pursuits. They, too, are 

ted among the truly great. 

i still others displaying none of 
lts, but who, in the activities which 
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we applaud, neglect the very people from 
whom they stem. In that event, they have 
misread Amcrican history and have failed 
to understand the American way of life. 

Ours is a Nation comprised of many mi- 
norities, and no real American will criticize 
another for being counted, even conspicu- 
ously, among one or another of the minority 
groups. It is the very essence of our form 
of government and its underlying philosophy 
that each of us is expected to make his own 
peculiar contribution to American life in ac- 
cordance with the religious, cultural, ethi- 
cal, and esthetic concepts and heritage of his 
Own group. 

It is precisely because our Nation was 
founded on differences :ynthesized only by a 
common love for our country and its institu- 
tions that we refuse to become streotypes, all 
cut from the same pattern. 

Our formula, therefore, becomes clear. In 
order to qualify for our annual award one 
must have made a significant contribution 
to American life. He must have vision and 
courage and a strong sense of responsibility 
to society. He must be a loyal member of 
his own group in order to be a better Amer- 
ican. He must be strongly imbued with the 
ideal of the brotherhood of man and generous 
with his substance and his energy in the 
service of all mankind. Above all, his life 
must be such as to inspire others to emula- 
tion. 

Such men are not easy to find. But this 
year’s choice was inevitable by any standard. 

The fourth of seven children, Jacob M. 
Arvey was born in Chicago, of good pioneer 
immigrant stock. He gave early evidence of 
loyalty, grit, and determination by working 
with his father delivering milk from a horse- 
drawn wagon in all sorts of weather. 

He learned his Judaism and its heritage 
of the democratic way of life and firm adher- 
ence to social juctice from his father who 
was a founder and officer of one of the first 
synagogues established in Chicago and from 
his mother who was a pious and saintly soul 
all her days. 

He was only 13 when his father died and 
in order to assist in the support of the family, 
he worked in his mother’s neighborhood 
candy store. When he was old enough, he 
got a job in a factory at $3 a week and was 
graduated from high school the hard way—by 
attending night classes. The same was true 
of law school and he was admitted to the 
practice of the law in 1916, when he was 
barely 21. 

In the First World War, he was so im- 
pressive as a 4-minute man that in 1918 he 
was appointed as assistant State’s attorney. 
Here he first demonstrated his love for jus- 
tice by refusing to prosecute in any case 
unless he was fully convinced by the evidence 
that the defendant was guilty. 

In 1923, he was elected alderman from one 
of the largest wards in our city. In that day, 
this district was inhabited principally by im- 
migrants from eastern Europe where a goy- 
ernmental regime and public officials spelled 
tyranny and were best avoided. This was 
at once a challenge and an opportunity to 
assert his devotion to the lot of the common 
man; to awaken in the immigrant confidence 
in the American way of life and to instill 
respect for American institutions. In that 
task, he succeeded admirably, for soon, fear 
and distrust were replaced by devotion and 
love for American ideals and hearty cooper- 
ation in government. 

In the council, too, he continued his growth 
and soon became chairman of the important 
finance committee, a position he held until 
his resignation to enter the armed forces. 

During all this time, his heart responded 
generously to every plea for help from both 
public and private, religious and secular, and 
general and Jewish charitable organizations. 

For many years he had been a member 
of the Illinois National Guard and in 1941 
he held the rank of captain. When, after 
the enactment of the Selective Service Act, 
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his regiment was about to be transferred to 
the United States Army, he was privileged 
to resign. He was beyond the draft age. 
With war imminent, many men younger and 
more robust than he would have welcomed 
the opportunity to remain at home—and 
many did. Not so with him. Although he 
could have rendered distinguished service in 
support of the war effort on the home front— 
service which would have satisfied almost 
any man’s conscience, his convictions as to 
the rightness of the struggle against tyranny 
and oppression, his indignation at the Nazi 
efforts to brutalize all mankind, and his 
great love for America compelled him to re- 
main with his regiment and the record of 
the quality of his service is part of our coun- 
try’s contemporary history. 

Leaving his family, his friends, and his 
business, he served for almost 5 years, 
first giving inestimable guidance in the 
organization and administration of camp 
life in this country and then, distin- 
guished himself by more than 2 years of 
duty in the Pacific theater. Discharged as a 
lieutenant colonel in late 1945, he is now a 
colonel in the Reserve Corps. Among other 
decorations, he is the holder of the Silver 
Star and the Legion of Merit. 

Upon his return from the war, thin, to 
the point of emaciation, tired to the point 
of exhaustion from the rigors of severe cam- 
paigns, sick with the memory of human car- 
nage and misery, his desire to retire from 
public life would have been understood and 
justified by all. But the very e~periences 
of the war and profound meditation about 
its causes and effects, gave him a new vision 
of a better world and a better life for the 
common man, which, in turn, stimulated re- 
newed vigor and courage to resist the tempta- 
tion to seek isolation. 

His associates sensed this new power and 
he was appointed a member of the Chicago 
Park District and soon thereafter elected 
chairman of the Cook County Democratic 
Central Committee. 

The area of his efforts and influence was 
expanded. He could now make practical ap- 
plication on a broader scale of liberal and 
progressive ideas which he had always sought 
to put into practice. His influence began to 
be felt in national! circles. Many of his ideas 
were incorporated in the national platform of 
his party. In this recent period, his genius, 
his energy, his foresight and his perseverance 
resulted in the crowning achievement of his 
career—the selection of the highest type of 
men, approved by the voters and the envy 
of the whole country, to govern in our city, 
our State, in the House of Representatives, 
and in the United States Senate. 

Yes; he is the new liberal, the real liberal 
of the practical kind, with his eyes on the 
stars but his feet on the ground. It is of 
him that a Member of Congress from our own 
State wrote recently, “He played a much 
larger part than is generally known in getting 
to the floor of the House, and passed by the 
House, the social-security bill bringing under 
coverage 11,000,000 more men and women. 
His influence was behind the minimum-wage 
law, and I know it is a matter of pride to 
him that all the Congressmen from Illinois 
of the party of which he is the leader have 
gone all out in support of the Federal fair 
employment practices bill.” 

Nor did his loyalty to Judaism and his 
Jewish brethren ever diminish. His tact and 
diplomacy have often been called into play 
in the solution of purely Jewish problems. 
Only recently, he was selected to head a com 
mittee of three to represent Chicago Jewry 
in the settlement of a fund raising contro- 
versy which might otherwise have cai 
serious rift in Jewish life in our community. 
Many such incidents could be related in addi- 
tion to his being one of the founders of the 
YMHA in Chicago many years ago und more 
recently, being the sponsor of the Chicago 
Lawndale Lodge of B'nai B’rith, of which he 
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membership, in most instances on the boards, 
in any worth while Jewish religious, chari- 
table and educational organizations includ- 
ing several congregations. 

But his outstanding contribution to Jewry 
and the remnant of Israel was the role he 
played in those critical days when Palestine 
was partitioned by the United Nations and 
Israel was recognized by the United States. 
With characteristic modesty he will decline 
to speak of his part in the establishment of 
@ new democracy in the world. But when 
that chapter of history is written depicting 
America’s participation in the establishment 
of Israel, his name will stand out in bold type 
as an illustrious American Jew. 

It is of him that one of the leading Zionists 
of America said recently, “Very few know the 
significant role he has played in the emanci- 
pation of our people and in the restoration of 
our dispersed to nationhood.” 

It is of him that the recipient of last year’s 
award, himself a lifelong Zionist leader, the 
late Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of blessed mem- 
ory, said, “No one will ever know how much 
he did to help the final decision on Israel.” 

Our choice for this year, therefore, meets 
all the requirements of our formula; he has 
made a significant contribution to American 
life by making us all conscious of our civic 
duty to participate in government and by 
demonstrating that such participation re- 
sults in good government. He is a loyal 
member of his own minority group, the 
Jewish people, and is thereby a better Ameri- 
can. He is generous with his substance and 
his energy in the service of his country and 
all mankind. He is imbued with a deep 
sense of responsibility to society and with 
the ideal of the brotherhood of man, He 
clings loyally to his friends and is well known 
never to break his word once given. He has 
vision and courage in abundance. He is 
kind and modest and humble. He inspires 
emulation by all of us. He has grown to 
full stature but his growth continues. 


He is supremely qualified for our award 
of merit and I am honored to be the instru- 


mentality through whom it is delivered. 
Colonel Arvey, on behalf of the Decalogue 
Society of Lawyers of which you yourself 
are a distinguished member, I take pleasure 
in presenting to you the award of merit for 
the year 1949, with our best wishes for a 
long healthy life of continued service to your 
people, your city, your State, your country, 
and all humanity. 

(Reading from 
award: ) 

“The Decalogue Society of Lawyers award 
of merit for the year 1949 presented to Col, 
Jacob M. Arvey for his distinguished service 
to his country as soldier, statesman, and 
civic leader; for his profound understanding 
of and unyielding devotion to the American 
ideal of equality of opportunity and justice 
for all; for his historic achievements in 
bringing good government to his city, his 
State and his country; for his zealous and 
fruitful labors on behalf of Israel and the 
Jewish people; for the high-minded humani- 
tarianism manifest in his lifelong devotion 
to the realization of democratic principles. 

“CHIcaGO, ILL., February 25, 1950.” 


scroll accompanying 


ADDRESS OF CoL. J. M. ARVEY 


Few things that have happened to me in 
my career as a Chicago lawyer have movyod 
me as deeply as this tribute you pay me 
tonight. 

In accepting it, I realize fully that it is 
more than merely a tribute to me as an 
individual. 

I am happy to accept the award, not as 
@ personal honor, but rather as your recog- 
nition of the growing importance of a group 
which I—and many of you—represent—the 
lawyer in politics, 


May I, therefore, express my gratitude not 
for myself alone, but in behalf of those fre- 
quently maligned, often misunderstood, yet 
indispensable leaders of our democracy— 
the lawyers in politics. 

As members of the American bar as well 
as of the Decalogue Society, we men of law 
bear a twofold tradition. This tradition car- 
ries with it, I humbly believe, the solemn ob- 
ligation to use our knowledge of law and 
legal methods to resolve the contentions 
which threaten our way of life and the peace 
of the world. 

If there is to be any hope in the world 
for continued peace and justice, it must 
come through the development and applica- 
tion of legal concepts and legal mechanisms 
acceptable to all governments—and not from 
the use of the hydrogen bomb. 

Ours is peculiarly a Government of law. 
As such it is to a large extent a Govern- 
ment by men of law. Three hundred of 
the 531 Members of Congress are lawyers. 
Perhaps this might be expected in a body 
of lawmakers. But 343 of our 1,600 top 
Federal officials also hold one or more law 
degrees, That is roughly 220 times as many 
lawyers in top Government positions as 
would be the case if we selected these of- 
ficials by drawing straws out of a hat. 

Certainly, in no other country in history, 
have legal and political ideas and methods 
been so closely connected as in the United 
States. 

To the critics of the lawyer in politics— 
that is in party politics as well as in Govy- 
ernment—let me simply remind them that 
of the 56 men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence 25 were lawyers. And that 
famous bill of particulars against George IIT 
was drafted by the greatest lawyer-politician 
of his day—Thomas Jefferson. 

Of the 51 men who framed our Federal 
Constitution, 31 were lawyers. 

This state of affairs has continued. Not 
only has the meaning of our Constitution 
always been interpreted by lawyers sitting 
on the Supreme Court bench, but of our 32 
Presidents, 26 have been lawyers—or judges, 
if we include President Truman. Of our 
54 Secretaries of State, 50 have been lawyers. 

As a matter of fact, the chief objector to 
the lawyer in politics has usually been the 
man who feared democracy most—the tyrant, 

There is a story to the effect that when 
Peter the Great of Russia was visiting Lon- 
don—that was long before the present spy 
scare, of course—he was surprised at the 
number of lawyers in Parliament. “I have 
only two lawyers in all my dominions,” said 
Peter. “And I intend to hang one of them 
as soon as I get back.” 

Lawyers had little or no place in Musso- 
lini’s corporate state. They had little or 
none in HGHitler’s Nazi Reich. They have 
practically none in Soviet Russia or in any 
other country dominated by a dictator. 

As long as America continues to be a Gov- 
ernment of law, and as long as members of 
the bar remain free to talk and act accord- 
ing to legal processes, we have little to fear 
from tyranny—either from the left or the 
right. 

As long as the lawyer continues to take the 
same active part in government and politics 
as did Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
James Otis, Samuel Adams, and our other 
first American lawyer-politicians, we shall 
remain a government of law. 

I believe there is altogether too much of 
an attitude of looking down the nose at the 
politician by people who forget that poli- 
ticlans—and most of them lawyer-politi- 
cians—made the United States possible. 

As a lawyer in politics, who is generally 
regarded as a practical party leader, I am as 
thoroughly convinced of the need of work- 
ing in one or the other of our major politi- 
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cal parties as were Thomas Jefferson, Abra. 
ham Lincoln, and Franklin Delano Roose. 
velt—the greatest and most effective reform. 
ers of their times. 

In saying this, I do not wish to belittle 
the importance of independent groups ang 
minor parties working for definite reforms 
Iam merely pointing out that the main roaq 
to political goals, in our American Politica! 
system, has always followed a major politi. 
cal party. 

Only as a political-party worker or leader 
can you be fully effective—even if your goa) 
is reforming the party itself. You can 
clean a house from the outside. Yoy can 
destroy it—working from without—put 
you've got to get inside to renovate, 

As the titular head of my political party 
in this community since 1946, I have had a 
dual objective. I’ve tried to make democ. 
racy with a big “D” work outside the or. 
ganization, and I’ve been trying to make 
democracy with a small “d” work within the 
organization. 

I don’t want to be the leader of a rubber- 
stamp organization. I want to be the leader 
of a dynamic group of men and women 
capable of challenging and improving every 
constructive idea I can promulgate for the 
good of the order. I feel that it would be 
foolhardy and presumptuous for anyone in 
my position to attempt to substitute his 
ideas, or those of a mere handful of men 
fo: those of thousands of precinct and ward 
leaders and the millions of voters with whom 
they have contact. 

On the other hand, of course, a ruthless 
party boss could clean out the deadwood 
in his organization. He could put go-getters 
in key positions. He could pick human 
dynamos for top administrative jobs, and in- 
tellectual wizards for top-drawer policy jobs 

Instead of letting members of the organi- 
zation work out their problems and reach 
their own decisions in the precinct, the ward 
the congressional district, and so on, by the 
slow, tiresome, wasteful democratic process 
of discussion, bargaining, and compromise, 
this political master mind could bypass all 
this. He could pick whom he considered 
the best candidates and officeholders, de- 
termine what he considered the most expe- 
dient policies—and save time, effort, and 
money. 

But granted you could find the right kind 
of superman for your political boss—a man 
surpassing all his fellows in wisdom, astute- 
ness, and political knowledge—one with the 
highest ethical standards and the greatest 
understanding of human problems—in turn- 
ing over party rule to this single human 
being, you would be killing democracy and, 
of course, history discloses the existence 0° 
no such superman. 

It is true there are political leaders, com- 
monly called bosses, who do not believe as J 
do. There is no reason why they should, 
they are under no compulsion to adhere to 
the pattern I am employing unless it should 
turn out, after my theories have been fully 
tested that I am right and they are wrong. 
Frankly, some of my own very closest politi- 
cal associates disagree with my views, even 
though I, and not they, operate under the 
title that would permit such boss rule. 

I realize old forms are always hard t 
break away from, but that is not, in my 
opinion, the best of reasons why they should 
be retained. i 

I think a bit of experimentation !s called 
for. I believe the end result will be good 10! 
the party and its objectives and good for the 
community. ; 

Now, as I see it, a party leader if he is to 
lead intelligently must inspire his fellow 
party members to recognize and embrace 
those measures and movements which spe\' 
not only party success but community 
progress, 
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On the whole our political organizations 
represent a fair cross section of the people 
of Cook County. 

On the whole the average party member 
compares favorably with his nonpolitical 


He must encourage the leaders in the or- 
yanization under him to accept ever greater 
respons bilities toward the party and its 
public relations. The broader the base 
nf leadership, the stronger will be the party 
structure. 

a a party politician, I believe our greatest 
strength as a Nation will come when both 
major parties are led by strong courageous 
men who represent the will of their party 
members, each party having a definite stand 

n great public issues. 

I believe cuch an alinement would do 
away with the privilege and pressure groups 
which are afraid to submit their political 
ideas to the American people for their de- 
cision in the open, but work in the dark. 

I have already paid my respects to the 
nonpartisan and independent groups. I 
have reason to be grateful to them. Within 
the past few years they helped the Demo- 
cratic Party of Illinois and Chicago elect a 
great governor, a great United States Sena- 
tor and a great mayor. I know that inde- 
pendent votes helped decide these contests. 
' Yet, while these independent groups ex- 
ercise undoubted influence in naming can- 
didates and electing them, they lack the dis- 
cipline of party responsibility. Thus, when 
the candidates they help elect, come into 
ofice, with either no party responsibility, or 
a divided responsibility, the result is what we 
saw in the Eightieth Congress and what we 
see today in the Eighty-first Congress. Wit- 
ness the fate of the displaced-persons bill, 
the civil-rights bill and other important 
issues 

Voters in a national election vote on issues. 

They vote on the basis of what they read 
in the party platforms. They have a right 
to believe that the parties mean what their 
platforms say. They have a right to be- 
lieve that the candidates running for Con- 
ress are pledged to vote for the measures 
in their party platforms. 

Without party responsibility, I see no way 
to hold a candidate to his pledge. I see no 
way to have party responsibility that means 
anything unless we have political parties 
strong enough to hold officials to their cam- 
paign pledges. Of course, resolutions help, 
Jublic opinion helps, newspaper editoriais 
neip 

But in the final analysis, it is only the 
whose support means the difference 
betweer nomination and rejection, election 
and defeat, thut can make a congressman 
and a congress toe the line. 

At the local level, this question of party 
responsibility is not, generally speaking, 
nearly so important. Local candidates are 
not ordinarily elected on national issues, and 
io not have the same relation to the party as 
does a congressman or a United States sen- 
ator 

The party's broader principles are not so 
deeply involved, so that mayors and even 
governors may properly consider themselves 
to be more or less on their own, accountable 
primarily to the personal platforms upon 
which they have been elected. 

In Illinois, as in most States, the guberna- 
torial candidate’s platform usually becomes 
the basis for the party platform. 

Such officials, however, run certain risks 
in straying too far from party councils. 

The danger of such a divorcement is that 
they fall into the hands of special-interest 
or of self-serving individuals who 
owe allegiance to no one but themselves. 
More than one well-intentioned public official 
has been ruined by his friends. 

Adherence to party associations provides, 
at the least, the safety that lies in numbers, 

I would be the last to maintain that politi- 
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cal organizations, including my own, are 
Spotless and unsullied. But I do ask you to 
Consider this—for every man in public life 
Who is corrupt, there are plenty of men in 


private life who are corrupters. 


neighbor. I mean in terms of honesty, abil- 
ity, and interest in good government. 

It is particularly fitting that this recogni- 
tion of the lawyer’s place in politics and gove 
erment should come from this society. 

We are told that the earliest concept of 
government by law, instead of by men, came 
from the Decalogue, handed down to Moses, 
our first lawgiver, on Mount Sinai. 

In the Decalogue, in the sacred books and 
in the oral decisions, interpretations and 
commentaries later written down in the 
Talmud, we have the first written constitu- 
tion and the first constitutional law in 
history. 

By two great traditions—that of the Amer- 
ican bar and that of the Decalogue—we men 
of law have a double obligations to American 
democracy. 

It is the obligation to lead in the demo- 
cratic processes of drafting our laws, admin- 
istering our laws, and supporting the new 
legal concepts under which alone we may 
continue to expand as a government of the 
people. 

Sholem aleichem—peace be with you—has 
come down to us from the days of the Deca- 
logue as a common greeting. It expresses 
the age-old hope of peace. By establishing 
government by law—instead of by force— 
our forefathers laid a foundation for peace 
upon which we can build. 

The foundation of government by law 
came to the new world long before the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It was brought by the dis- 
placed persons of their day. I mean the Puri- 
tans and other religious dissenters who 
sought asylum here. For many vears the 
Hebrew law, as it was interpreted by their 
spiritual leaders, ruled the first American 
colonies. 

When the American Revolution broke, it 
was the spirit of law, interpreted largely by 
the lawyers of that day, the lawyers who be- 
came the first American politicians, which 
made possible the founding of our Republic. 

It is the same spirit of law, of government 
by law, the same rule of reason and of con- 
ciliation, that alone can lead mankind out 
of his present wilderness. 

Today, more than at any time in the en- 
tire history of mankind, we have need for 
those orderly processes to which legally 
trained minds turn 
living in an era of chaos, a terrifying time 
in which our civilization is threatened by 
ideological conflict that persists even after 
two World Wars. 

The fight for world peace—for those ideals 
toward which we have been groping through 
all the years of horror and holocaust—we 
can never abandon. In the end, we will win 
out through unity, and unity can only come 
through understanding. Ultimately, we 
must have understanding at universal levels, 
but that cannot be possible unless it exists 
at all of the lower levels, including the 
smallest unit of all—the precinct. 

That is where a responsible political organ- 
ization can play its part. 

My profound conviction is that political 
enterprise operated through political organ- 
ization can be instrumental—though the de- 
velopment of leadership and the promotion 
of good will—in attaining these high goals. 

This I consider to be the most important 
part of my task, and that is the objective I 
have set for myself. 

Allow me to again thank you for this 
memorable night. I take from it new en- 
couragement to believe that what I am do- 
ing serves in at least a small way the welfare 
of my country and the vorld in which I live. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, an excellent article appeared in the 
New York Times of February 19, 1950, 
entitled “The Complex Issue of the Ex- 
Communist.” It was written by Mr. 
Arthur Koestler, novelist and former 
foreign correspondent. It should be read 
by those Members who are interested 
in problems presented by the ex-Commu- 
nist: 

THE CoMPLEX ISSUE OF THE Ex-COMMUNISTS— 
Was CHAMBERS THE REAL VILLAIN RATHER 
THAN Hiss?—"“No,”’ SAys ARTHUR KOESTLER, 
AND HERE HE TELLS WHY 


(By Arthur Koe:tler) 


The second trial of Alger Hiss happened to 
coincide with the publication of a book in 
which several former Communists and Soviet 
sympathizers, including myself, relate their 
experiences. This explains the letter from 
which the following extract is taken. The 
writer is unknown to me—she is a woman 
obviously of German origin who now lives 
in a Latin-American country. 

“Reading about Alger Hiss I always think: 
There but for the grace of God and the Com- 
munist Party, stand I. I belong to your gen- 
eration, in age and in spirit. I was one of 
those who, had the party only asked for, 
would have spied on God Almighty without 
the least bit of a bad conscience. It is not 
my merit that they never did ask me things 
like that, because the only function I ever 
held was that of a dumb cashier of party 
dues and later on I was fortunately only a 
no-account typist in one of their organiza- 
tions in Berlin, still later in Spain the same 
during the civil war, in a party office in 
Barcelona. It was around that time, sum- 
mer 1937, when I changed my mind about 
our “Religion” and no doubt, had Alger Hiss 
gone through this school he would have 
changed his mind also. But Americans were 
rather a few years later in finding out, you 
know the political reasons for that very well, 
Isuppose. it seems one has to be a European 
with a left-wing past to understand the 
Hies story * °* *°. 

“That is where the call for you comes in. 
Defend Alger Hiss on ground of his motives. 
I only know of the Hiss case what I have read 

* * *, Still, the story seems in a way 
very clear to me and though I believe he did 
what he is accused of, I see it in the light of 
his then decent motives. The question would 
rather be: have the United States really been 
harmed through him? I cannot believe that. 
It must be his difficult position and regard for 
his family that makes him insist on his 
innocence which, in a higher sense, is real. 
Come to think of it, for the American public 
the case is really a bit involved, but you could 
make it clear. Maybe, if you did, you would 
prevent a suicide. Could not this trial be 
brought arcund to the real issue: even if he 
did steal the documents, What were his mo- 
tives? Probably, sometime between now and 
then, when Alger Hiss changed his mind as 
so many did who had been Communists in 
good faith, he was in no position to an- 
nounce that change. It must have been like 
this and Whittaker Chambers is the real 
villain because he didn’t keep his mouth shut 
about things past and done with.” 

I have quoted this long extract because I 
believe that it expresses, in an admittedly 
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exaggerated and overstrung manner, the 
vague feeling of uneasiness in a considerable 
section of the European and American public. 
The outstanding aspect of the trial was that 
it was not a case of the State or society call- 
ing a citizen to account for an alleged crime, 
It was a public and deadly duel between two 
individuals—one persecutor, one persecuted. 
Thus the abstract equation of justice be- 
en individual and society became trans- 
med into a personal equation between 
two men, and the whole picture became dis- 
torted by the public’s emotional reactions to 
these two so utterly different human types. 

As far as personal impressions and the tes- 
timonies of high-standing witnesses go, the 
persecuted Hiss appeartd as tre prototype of 
the decent, modest, hard-working, well- 
spoken, happily married, idealistic Amer- 
ican liberal who, even if assumed to be guilty, 
could not be suspected of having acted for 
any base reason or for personal gain. His 
persecutor on the other hand appeared as a 
man who unblushingly admitted having 
committed perjury, traveled with forged 
passports, lived with mistresses under false 
names and was described by some academic 
gents as a psychopath. To put the whole 
matter into a nutshell: from the spectator’s 
point of view the casting of the parts was 
wrong—Chambers should have got the part 
of Hiss and Hiss the part of Chambers. 

But the roles were only apparently miscast. 
For there is a tragic consistency and deep 
symbolism in both characters. Without 
doubting the verdict of the jury, there are 
many who agree that Hiss’ innocence is “in 
a higher sense real,” and that he kept pass- 
ing those documents to the spy ring happily 
like a starry-eyed Boy Scout doing his one 
good deed every day. These people would 
feel that he is the classic type of well-mean- 
ing dupe who becomes addicted to the Soviet 
myth as if it were a drug and who never 
finds his way back from the lost week-end 
in utopia. 

Hiss denied to the end and persisted stub- 
bornly on his singie track: Chambers con- 
fessed, recanted his past, and came out on 
the side of the angels. One would think that 
this after all decisive fact should tilt the 
balance of sympathy toward Chambers. Yet 
my correspondent excuses Hiss’ impenitence 
by his “difficult position” and calls Cham- 
bers the real villain because “he did not keep 
his mouth shut about things past.” And 
here again she seems to lend a shrill voice to 
a vague public sentiment. For though it is 
said that 
rejoicing in heaven than 10 righteous men, 
people here on earth not unnaturally pre- 
fer the 10 righteous men; and the public 
spectacle of the repentant sinner causes at 
best a feeling of embarrassment, at worst a 
feeling of repugnance. And here, I believe, 
is the core of the whole problem. 

I remember how at a New York cocktail 
party some time ago a lady journalist of ob- 
vious sincerity attacked me with some 
vehemence. I don’t remember what exactly 
she said, but the gist of it was that people 
who had once been Communists should shut 
up and retire to a monastery or a desert 
island instead of going ‘round “teaching 
other people lessons.” She spoke with deep 
conviction, and what she said obviously re- 
flected a widespread popular feeling: man- 
kind’s instinctive horror of the renegade. 

This horror probably has its roots in the 
collective unconscious, in past loyalties to 
church, clan, or tribe which, even if appar- 
ently buried, remain potent emotional forces. 
Even those who in principle agree that there 
are considerations of a higher order which 
may force a man to override his loyalties and 
who accept the ethical justification of a given 
renegation—even those feel esthetically 
repelled by the spectacle of the act itself. In 
short, people don’t mind if you betray hu- 
manity in the name of some particular cause; 


‘ 


1 repentant sinner causes more 


but if you betray your club or party they 
will turn from you in contempt. 

This leads us to the curious fact that in 
our society most people are in the habit of 
manipulating two mutually exclusive sets of 
ethical rules without being conscious of the 
contradiction between them. The first is 
expressed by sayings like “right or wrong, my 
fatherland,” or “if the party demands it, I 
will spy on God Almighty Himself,” and by 
the value set on unconditional loyalty. The 
second demands that a man should have the 
courage to become a traitor, renegade, or 
apostate if the interests of humanity or of 
peace, justice, or freedom demand it. 

Some of the war trials of the last years 
were good examples of the confusion created 
by the simultaneous application of these 
contradictory rules of ethical conduct. Even 
more startling is the example of France, 
where people were shot, imprisoned, or sen- 
tenced to national ignominy for having loy- 
ally obeyed the orders of their own legal 
government. I do not wish to plead the case 
of either the prosecution or the defense; I 
wish merely to point out that if you feel 
contempt for Kravchenko or Chambers, then 
you should feel sympathy for Laval or 
Schacht; and vice versa, if you condemn peo- 
ple for having collaborated with a totali- 
tarian regime, then you must acquit those 
who have deserted such a regime. 

But of the two coexistent and contradic- 
tory rules of ethical conduct, the first, which 
demands unquestioning loyalty to some flag, 
social body, or institution, is much older and 
deeper embedded in our unconscious psyche. 
This may be illustrated by comparing the 
public’s attitude to a Catholic convert on the 
one hand, to a defrocked priest on the other, 
Everybody, including hardened atheists, re- 
spects the convert, but even atheists are em- 
barrassed or repelled ty a defrocked priest 
taking a girl out to a dance. 

Now, in fact, both are renegades who have 
repudiated their former convictions. But 
the convert has oniy deserted the amorphous 
mass of unbelievers who do not represent a 
social institution and have no flags, emblems 
or party cards; whereas the priest has de- 
serted a ch trch with powerful binding sym- 
bols, Hence even those who agree on prin- 
ciple with his decision have an uneasy feel- 
ing that somehow he shouldn’t have done 
it—or at least if he had to do it he should 
not take a girl out to a dance, though for 
everybody else this is a perfectly proper thing 
to do. 

I think one must accept the fact that 
Chambers and Kravychenko and the rest of 
us who have once borne allegiance to the 
“god that failed” will always be looked upon 
somewhat like defrocked priests regardless 
of the differences in each individual's history 
and motives, It is no use to argue whether 
this attitude is justified or not. It should 
be recognized as a psychological fact. And 
the fact itself would be without much inter- 
est if it merely concerned the few individuals 
in question, In this case the simplest solu- 
tion for these would be to follow the lady 
journalist’s advice and satisfy the demands 
of good taste and discretion by retiring to a 
monastery or a desert island. 

But if Chambers had followed this advice, 
his repentance would have become meaning- 
less and the public would never have learned 
certain facts which it was essential for it to 
learn. And the same is true of Kravchenko 
and Barmine and Silone and the others. My 
correspondent asks why they can’t “keep 
their mouth shut about things past and done 
with”; and people with esthetic sensibilities, 
repelled by this flood of renunciations, dis- 
closures, and ringing mea culpas, ask with a 
shudder the same questions. 

The answer is simply that these things are 
neither “past” nor “done with.” The inner 
structure of a totalitarian regime and the 
physiology of its tentacles stretching abroad; 
the facts about the arctic subcontinent of 
slavery, about the servitude of satellite gov- 
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ernments and the psychology of the Com. 
munist Parties of the West—all these data, 
essential for the ideological and strategica) 
defense of our civilization, could never haye 
been assembled if these men had had the djs. 
cretion and good taste to keep their mouths 
shut. For only those who have worked in- 
side the hermetically closed regime know its 
true character and are in a position to convey 
a comprehensive picture of it; and in this 
sense at least it is true that one repentant 
sinner is a more valuable asset than ten 
righteous men who have never swerved from 
the path of democratic virtue. 

Obviously the decisive fact about Cham- 
bers is that he has performed a service of 
great social utility. It is equally obvious 
that not all acts of social utility curry fayor 
with the public or make the man who per- 
forms them appear in a favorable light. But 
it is essential that these two facts, the first of 
an objective the second of an emotive charac- 
ter, should remain neatly separated; and 
that the emotional factor should not ob- 
scure political judgment or interfere with 
the discharge of justice. 

It is not to be expected that the public 
should like the runaway “priest’’—even if 
the “church” from which he has run away 
happens to be devoted to perverse idolatry, 
It is not even important that it should be- 
lieve in the purity or otherwise of his mo- 
tives to quit. The public is entitled to feel 
attracted or repelled by him, but it is not 
entitled to let its bias interfere with its 
judgment: to talk of betrayal where loyalty 
would mean persistence in crime; to talk of 
persecution mania when millions are perse- 
cuted; to defend an evil regime on the 
grounds that those who denounce it are no 
saints. The greatest danger to liberalism 
today lies in such starry-eyed confusion. 


Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think I have ever before put into the 
RecorD a letter from a constituent but 
the following one is too good to Keep to 
myself. This letter is from one of the 
outstanding real old-fashioned American 
citizens of northern New York. I 
thought it would be of interest to the 
Members of the House and I hope that 
the Ways and Means Committee will es- 
pecially note its contents. 


Massena, N. Y¥., March 28, 195 
Hon. CLARENCE E. KILBURN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CLARENCE: I see where you boys 
have decided that you are going to dip int 
the dividends of the common man now, ask- 
ing the corporations to withhold 10 percent, 
and turn it over to you boys, to be spent 
wisely, or otherwise. Don’t you think | 
would be all right just to let the stockholder 
finger the thing a little bit before you take 
it away from him, so that he would knoW 
what it is like? 

I know very well that you Congressmen 
never figured this thing out, but it is i 
time you started calculating a little on your 
own hook, before you start letting the fel- 
low with the pompadour haircut and the 
possum bellied pipe, who probably has %s- 
ures enough in his head, or handy I 
figure the devil right out of hell, and sv 



































































ys taxpayers out of all our money. You had 
better look into this a little, son, and see 
not it does not happen. 


U 






ndest regards. 
“Ver y sincerely yours, 
WALTER F. WILLSON, 





Final Solution of the DP Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


10N. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. Mt JLTER. Mr. Speaker, there _ 
veral hundred thousand people i 

} I d persons camps who are Ao 
ler th e of the International Refugee 
Organizction—IRO. This organization 
has done marvelous work in the past 3 
reseitling about 700,050 DP’s 

iating another 70,000 people. 
Eut what about those who siill remain 
ips? If sufficient funds are not 
lavle to this organization, IRO 

ll not be able to complete the task with 
s entrusted at the time it was 
tab that is, find homes for the 
P’s and resolve the DP question which 
s been such a burden since the end of 


.re nearer a solution of that ques- 
n then we have ever been in the last 
Tt can be completely solved and 
liminated within the coming year or two 
undertake the following steps: 
edy action to liberalize the pres- 
iw by admitting a larger number 
f DP’s; secondly, appropriation of the 
recessary funds for IRO to make it pos- 
r this organization to ee its 

task i ‘esetiling the remaining DP 
In connection with this matter, I eae 
your attention to an editorial from the 
New York Times of March 22, 1950, as 


1OLOWS: 











CONGRESS AND IRO 
The International Refugee Organization 
told by the State Department that 
rican funds will be forthcoming to 
le its operational activities reyond the 
2 months. Since the United States 
rly half IRO’s annual budget, this 
equivalent to informing IRO that it must 
n definitely to close down. The back- 

nd of the situation is this: 
When IRO was set up in mid-1947 to take 
ire of the gigantic refugee problem, it was 
\ 1t its purposes might be accom- 
in 3 years, or by June 30, 1950. The 
ition has performed splendid work, 
1 in figures by the resettlement in 
v homes of over 700,000 war-displaced hu- 
3s and by the repatriation of an- 
)0. The miracle is not that the job 
nished after less than 3 years but 
ich has been accomplished. In any 
vy hundred thousand refugees still 
nd the brutal facts of the situation 
decision last fall to prolong the 
IRO to March 31, 1951, by which time 
ped that the World War refugee 
really could be fairly well solved. 
d, the United States agreed to con- 
009,000, almost half the necessary 
the 9 months’ extension. But in 
Congress for this amount the State 
t has had to promise that it would 
more requests for IRO, whether 
problem is liquidated by this time 
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next year or not. There is every reason 
to hope that Congress will approve this year’s 
$25,000,000; but whatever the merits, there 
is no reason to hope that it will grant any 
more next year. This is what the repre- 
sentatives of the State Department are trying 
to make clear in Geneva now. 

In these circumstances, much depends on 
whether the existing Displaced Persons Act is 
liberalized. If we do not do our part in 
receiving this wealth of human material, 
the mere abolition of IRO next year will 
prove nothing. The refugees will remain; 
they will have to be cared for; and :nevitably 
the funds to care for them will come in 
good part from the United States. Congress 
cannot have it both ways. If it wants IRO 
to disappear, it must take positive acticn 
to remove the essential reason for INO's 
existence. 





Highway Post Offices May Provide Solu- 
tion to Slow-Mail Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMA 
oF 


EON. EDWARD H. JENISON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most serious problems affecting the 
life of the smaller communities and rural 
regions is the steadily dwindling trans- 
portation service for carrying the mails, 
re‘ulting in slower deliveries and less 
frequent service in a large section of the 
country. It is a matter of common 


RKS 


knowledge that economic conditions 
have resulted in the abandonment of 


hundreds of local trains, and the mail 
service further crippled thereby. 

We must face realities in the problem 
of mail delivery, as in everything else. 
If local train service is a thing of the 
past, the Post Office Depsrtment must 
move into new forms of transportation, 
or another serious blow will be struck 
at the community life of America. 

A constructive suggestion for meeting 
this situation comes from James W. 
Wells, Jr., editor and publisher of the 
Newton Press, located in the county seat 
of Jasper County. Mr. Wells suggests 
that highway post offices may provide 
the solution to the slow mail problem. 
As one of the Illinois members of the 
House Committee on Civil Service and 
Post Offices I am deeply interested in 
his suggestions. Through permission 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorr, I am including 
his article on the matter: 

HIGHWAY PosT OFFrIce= MAY PROVIDE SOLUTION 
To SLow-MiaIL PROBLEM 

Newton is known far and wide for having 
one of the finest post offices and postal staffs 
to be found in all of southeastern Illinois. 

Virtually all patrons concede that Post- 

aaster John E. Nichols and all postal work- 
ers in Newton extend the best in courteous 
service. It is a well-known fact that they 
do everything they can do to please the 
public within the limits of Post Office De- 
partment regulations. 

Mail received in Newton is delivered with 
unusual promptness, and material deposited 
here for dispatch to other cities is started 
on its way with like speed. 

But it is a fact that the mail service here 
and in other towns and cities of this area has 
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taken a backward step during the last few 
years due to the withdrawal of passenger 
trains on branch lines of the railroads. 
These trains carried mail cars which pro- 
vided service to dozens of towns. 


DELAYS ARE COMMON 


Most of the mails now received at the New- 
ton Post Office are redistributed at offices 
located at the terminus of a star route. Like- 
wise, the mails dispatched from Newton are 
taken to an office at the terminus of a star 
route and there redistributed and dispatched 
to mail trains and other star routes. 

This irrangement cften results in serious 
delays. 

For example, a letter mailed in a city less 
than 100 miles from Newton recently re- 
quired 3 pg to reach here. And news- 
papers mailed Saturday afterroon in a city 
41 miles distant do not crrive until mid- 
morning on Monday. 

Letters mailed in still another city, ap- 
pre ximately 40 miles away, frequently require 
2 days on the road before landing in Newton. 

Mail which must be sent from Newton 
to certain cities for redistribution more or 





less travels at its own risk as far as date 
of delivery is concerned. Two cities in this 
section are called upon to handle a large 
amount of redistribution mail, and postal 
staffs apparently cannot keep up with the 


load on frequent occasions. 

For this reason, much mail sent out of 
Newton requires 48 hours to reach destina- 
tions within 20 mi ny of this city. 

One solution for expediting the delivery 
s the establi ipeenb: of highway pcst 
in areas where train service is ; not available. 

These highway post offices are busses made 
especially to distribute mail in transit and 
are fitted inside with racks where m 
are hung and boxes where letter 
distributed. 

Vehicles thus far placed in use are 33 feet 
long and can accommedate 200 bags of mail. 

he interior arrangement is identical to that 
of a railroad mail car. 

Mails are distributed in transit and made 
ready for dispatch at points where train serv- 
ice is available. 





ail sacks 


mail is 


RAINED CLERKS 

Clerks employed on mobile post 
offices are railway postal clerks who are spe- 
cially trained in the distribution of mails in 
transit and required to take examin eens 
every 6 months on the scope of their K 

Exams are on the postal laws and re 
tions, State schemes of post offices, changés 
in time schedules of mail trains, airplanes, 
star-route service, and other important 
points. 

Mail busses are in great part ownéd by the 
Post Office Department, but some are owned 
and operated by private concerns and 
manned by the postal service. 

The first highway res office was 
lished in 1941 
and Harrisonburg, Va. Asof 
a total of 64 had been est 
United States, principally 
Southeast. 


these 
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estab- 
D. my 
January 4, 195 
ablished in the 
in the East and 





NONE IN ILLINOIS 

None has been established in Illinois, but 
Indiana has three in operation—one between 
South Bend and Indianapolis, another be- 
tween Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, and the 
other between Indianapolis and Vincennes. 

This type of service probably is more 
costly than star routes, but it is 
preferred because it results in 
the mails. 

Regarding cost, it is widely known that 
the Post Office Department has been operat- 
ing at a loss for years. However, it provides 
a service that reaches the rich and poor 
alike, and probably no other Government 
agency does this to as great an extent. 

Revenue from the Post Office Department 
is turned into the United States Treasury 
and in turn paid out for the operation of the 


ereatly 


expediting 
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Post Office Department. A large volume of 

the mail handled originates in other gov- 

ernmental departments which contribute no 

revenue, although it creates as much ex- 

pense for the postal service as paid matter. 
PEOPLE EXPECT BEST SERVICE 


The public has grown to expect the best 
mail service obtainable and makes its de- 
sires known through proper channels. 

Newton people point out that this city 
is on two excellent paved highways, and 
they believe that highway post office service 
could be obtained on either the Mattoon- 
Evansville or Effingham-Palestine routes, or 
both 

They also point ,out that United States 
Highway 40 from Effingham to Terre Haute 
should not be overlooked. While this famous 
route parallels the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
practically all the trains on this line are non- 
stop carriers. 

Due to weather conditions 2nd other fac- 
tors, this is not a satisfactory service because 
of damage to mails delivered from fast-mov- 
ing trains. 

It also is common knowledge in Newton 
that mail sent from this city to places along 

he Pennsylvania frequently is carried to 
Terre Haute or Indianapolis before being 
returned to the proper town. 
SHOULD BAND TOGETHER 

Many people feel that towns in this area 
should band together and ask the Post Office 
Department to launch one or more highway 
post office routes. 

Those who have investigated the subject 
declare that the Mattoon-Evansville route 
held No. 2 priority on Illinois plans drafted 
some time ago, and that the No. 1 route has 
since been found unnecessary. The same 
leaders feel that a movement should be 
launched at once in an effort to at least get 
this route established. 


— 
Crime Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an article from the editorial page 
of the March 28, 1950, edition of the 
Framingham (Mass.) News. The crime 
statistics presented are a sharp reminder 
that we cannot afford to abandon any of 
our youthful guidance programs at na- 
tional, State, or community levels. 

The editorial follows: 

CRIME INCREASES 

A year ago an FBI spokesman was quoted 
as saying that it was improbable the high 
crime rate of the postwar period would con- 
tinue in 1949. Actually the FBI’s number of 
recorded crimes for the year totaled 1,763,- 
290, an increase of 44% percent over 1948. 

As computed by Mr. Hoover's bureau, that 
total is at the rate of one crime every 18 
seconds. But that is not as impressive as the 
fact that in the category of major crimes 
the figures add up to a daily average of 293 
persons, feloniously killed or assaulted, more 
than 1,000 burglaries and almost 3,000 rob- 
beries and other thefts. Car thefts averaged 
440 a day. 

To be taken into account also are such of- 
fenses as embezzlement and fraud, forgery, 
commercialized vice, gambling, and sex 
offenses 


What consolation may be drawn from the 
fact that declines were noted in the number 
of murder, negligent manslaughter, and 
auto theft cases is more than offset by the 
showing that more than one-half of all crimes 
against property were committed by per- 
sons under 25. They numbered 54 percent 
of those charged with robbery, 59 percent 
of those charged with burglary, 67 percent 
of those charged with auto thefts, and 54 
percent of those charged with rape. 

That among the 792,029 persons arrested 
the predominant age was 21 years is even 
more cause for sober reflection, for it shows 
discouraging progress in the face of the 
mounting emphasis given the responsibility 
of the home and of society in general for 
youth training. 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in many 
areas of this country today there is a 
growing fear that we are heading toward 
a premature termination of rent control 
which has given protection to millions 
of families during the crucial war and 
postwar years when we were faced with 
the terrific problem of lack of housing. 
Unfortunately, that problem is still with 
us. We are nearer a solution now than 
we were a year or 2 years ago, but there 
are still millions of families whe urgently 
need the protection which this law 
affords them, and there are still hun- 
dreds of thousands of families who have 
to live doubled-up because of lack of suf- 
ficient housing. 

On March 10, 1949, when we were con- 
sidering a 15-month extension of the 
rent-control law, I stated on the floor of 
this House as follows: 

We have had rent control for a long time. 
We may have to have it for a long time to 
come. There is no man in this House who 
will stand on this floor and say that we want 
rent control or control of any kind as a per- 
manent part of our free American Govern- 
ment and its institutions that are so dear 
to all of us. But so long as we are in an 
emergency period we are going to ask for 
emergency legislation. * * * But donot 
fool yourselves. We will not relieve the hous- 
ing shortage in 90 days or a year or 15 
months. 


I am not seeking the plaudits of a 
prophet. But more than a year has gone 
by since then and the housing shortage 
still remains acute in various parts of the 
country. In view of the fact that rent 
has always been a basic factor in the 
cost of living for many millions of fam- 
ities, and in view of a slow but gradual 
increase in unemployment in many sec- 
tions of the country, we should not be 
too hasty in suspending this means of 
protection which will unquestionably 
hurt the lower-income groups very se- 
verely. 

I fear that if we allow the rent control 
law to lapse, that if we do not renew it 
for another year, our inaction or refusal 
to extend its protection to those millions 
of our citizenry who still need it, may 
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lead to a chain of events which wow); 
seriously undermine the economic sta. 
bility of many areas of the country, }; 
would then be impossible for the coup. 
try as a whole to escape the effects 
economic turmoil. 

We cannot take such chances at this 
time when we must maintain nation 
unity and a high degree of nation; 
morale to bolster our position in th, 
world. We dare not allow the forces o 
evil and corruption abroad to ridicy! 
us before the world for failing our ow, 
people. 

I hate to think of the effects of g sya. 
den disruption of landlord-tenant rejs. 
tions which exist today in 43 of the 43 
States. At last reports, effective rey: 
protection for tenants was still extendeg 
to 12,000,000 rental housing units 
throughout the Nation, which meaps 
that 12,000,000 families were afforded 
this protection. It does not require a 
great deal of imagination to foresee the 
chaos and turmoil in many communi. 
ties next June 30 if the present rent. 
control law is allowed to expire. 

My State has taken itself out from un- 
der Federal control. It has, neverthe.- 
less, chosen to continue rent contro! on 
its statute books and to extend to ths 
citizens of my State some form of prot 
tion. Extension of Federal rent contro! 
will not affect my State. I am not now 
talking for my constituents, but for 
yours. I believe rent control is stil] ; 
vital need for the entire country. I be- 
live that it is our duty to enact a Feder: 
law to afford some form of rent control 
protection to those communities whic 
are unable for one reason or another t 
establish any form of rent regulation 
their own. 

The housing shortage is by no means 
over. 
solved can you relinquish that obligation 
to the people whom you represent her 
Let us now encourage economic chaos: let 
us not contribute to economic instabilit 
Rent control is still a matter of emer- 
gency legislation. It is 
necessary. 


a hh ++ ’ 
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Hiss and the Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE KOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Spesk- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarss 
an article by William E. Bohn whic 
appeared in the New Leader shorty 
after the conviction of Alger Hiss: 


HIss AND THE “LIBERALS” 
(By William E. Bohn) 


From so-called liberals—many 
men of distinction—we have had a st 
outpouring since the verdict was ha! 
down in the Hiss trial. Most of th 
have made statements openly or covertly !™- 
pugning the verdict have not been in ‘ 
during the progress of the case. How man) 
of them have scanned the record I do » 
know. Probably none. But they all 
cast doubt on the jury’s decision. 














Now this, I submit, is a singular situa- 
n, A man has been found guilty by a 
after a long and obviously fair trial. 
» judge leaned over backward in admit- 
i ice. The defense attorneys were 
obvious ability. The prosecution 
tself to a rather dry and factual 
presentation of its evidence. Anyone wh 
ned carefully to the testimony and ex- 
nined the exhibits will agree that the case 
for conviction of perjury was overwhelming. 
Yet we have had, since the trial .ended, 
ns from distinguished journalists 
saying or clearly implying that the 
> thing is a mistake. Among them are 
erner, Marquis Childs, Frank Kingdon, 
Alsop brothers. Mr. Lerner implies 
Hiss and Chambers are equally guilty 
from now on both will be victims 
f consciences. Marquis Childs calls 
the whole thing “persecution—and persecu- 
ion of men and women for the ideas they 
id.”. Frank Kingdon does not go that far, 
is ready to excuse Alger Hiss as “an 
no! intentioned man” who has been 
istorted by the confusions of the times.” 
The statement by the brothers Alsop deals 
u ly with Dean Acheson's declaration 
ndship for Hiss. Mr. Acheson has been 
ely tied up with Alger Hiss. Donald 
formerly his law partner. Mrs. Hiss 
that she joined the League of 
hoppers at a meeting held in the 
Ache n home. The two men were simul- 
neously employed in the State Department. 
» Acheson statement, backed up by a 
ze from the New Testament, said that 





























1e Secretary of State will not turn his back 
n Alger Hiss; the Alsops’ comment that 
Dean Acheson “insisted on his own high 


ndards,’ and that in standing by a friend 
) is in deep trouble the Secretary set an 

f Christian charity. 
It did not occur to Joseph and Stewart 
there was any reason why the 
State either should have held 
I should have made a two-pronged 
tement The deeds which led to the con- 
Hiss were performed in the De- 
pal f which Mr. Acheson is now head. 
In the course of the trial, sworn evidence was 
tted which showed that Alger Hiss was 
he only disloyal man in that depart- 
Stories are going the rounds that 
re are still men there who are more loyal 





1 power than they are to the coun- 
1 delivers their pay checks. 

It i very fine for the Secretary to stick 
ls and quote Scripture. But the 
United States, who want to 
this trial means, are concerned 
the possibility that others may at this 
be extracting papers from Govern- 
and making them available to un- 
i persons. Yet neither Mr. Ache- 
> brothers Alsop have a word to 
this public aspect of the case. Their 
exclusively fixed on the nobility 
friendship. It is an ideal of 
ce and comparative values which 
to the days of Mark Hanna or to 

times of Warren G. Harding. 
Even with regard to the friendship angle 
t all of these men are curiously 
the realities. Max Lerner and Mar- 


is C is seem to believe that Alger Hiss 
deen persecuted—that this is an Ameri- 
D us affair. Lerner goes to great 


w that the jury's verdict is the 
d-war hysteria. Childs thinks, 
ourselves over in the deformed 
we profess to loathe.” The 
very sorry for Hiss without say- 
are sorry. Frank Kingdon is 

> of the lot who shows any con- 
f the real tragedy that lies at the 
Hiss may Rave taken 
elieving he was “serving the high- 
patriotism.” That such a bril- 

man with such a high future 

re hould muke such a tragic mis- 
5 something to shed tears over, 


Ne case. 
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Anyone who followed the evidence as the 
jury did—and who did so with an open 
mind—will be convinced—as the jury was— 
that Alger Hiss is guilty as charged. Any 
man who has any sensitivity, any religion, 
any kindness, any decency, will be hurt deep 
down inside by being forced to this conclu- 
sion. But if his brain functions normally 
on what his ears and eyes take in, that is 
where he will land. Max Lerner was simply 
too soft-hearted—or soft-headed—to follow 
through. The cther commentators whose 
thoughts I have criticized were not present 
at the trial and simply do not know what 
they are talking about. 





Celler Asks Churchill’s Intercession in 
laterest of Peace in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1950 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in a letter 
to Winston Churchill, receipt of which 
was formally acknowledged, I pointed to 
the distorted perspective of the present 
British Government which is blocking 
the peaceful development of both the 
Israeli and Arab areas. A copy of the 
text of the letter follows: 

MAncH 8, 1950. 
Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, 
London, England, 

I address myself to you because the 
event of the elections in your country clearly 
established you as England’s most potent 
voice for peace. There can be no doubt now 
that in all external British areas of influence, 
yours will be the decisive leadership, and be- 
cause of that fact, your interest, direct and 
immediate, should be brought to bear on the 
Midd!te East. 

The distorted perspective of the present 
British Government with reference to this 
area has blocked and continued to block 
the peaceful development of both the Israeli 
and Arab areas. Just so long as the British 
Government continues to sell heavy arms to 
Arab countries, just so long will Arab leader- 
ship cherish the ambition to reopen the war 
with Israel. Torpedoes and tanks and iet 
planes and submarines are weapons of ag- 
gression. To speak of them as defense arms 
is to place great strain on adult logic. Do 
the English honestly believe they are arm- 
ing the Arab countries against Russian ag- 
gression? If that is so, is it not pitiful that 
British leadership is convinced that such 
arms as the Arab countries can buy and do 
buy could withstand a Russian assault for 
even a day? The recent martial history of 
the Arab countries reduces such confidence 
in Arab ability to absurdity. Most certainly, 
the moneys used by the Arabs to buy such 
arms could more advantageously be used 
for the bettering of the economic life of the 
people, which is a far more effective weapon 
against communism than the arms they can 
buy. 

3ut such arms as they can buy can be 
used against the small, young State of Isracl. 
The peaceful development of Israel which 
gives the greatest promise for the economic 
and social stability of that whole area is 
retarded by this supplying of arms to the 
Arab countries. Moneys that should be 
spent for agricultural and industrial con- 
structive uses must, of necessity, be diverted 
to military purposes. The Israelis are aware 
of the obvious if the British Government is 
not, that the Arab leaders are still smarting 
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under the humiliation of the defeat. They 
are likewise aware that not only must these 
leaders recapture their lost prestige, but 
must distract their peoples from viewing the 
benefits of a democratic state in their own 
midst, lest the democratic ideology prove 
infectious. 

You once remarked that the promulgation 
of the MacDonald white paper which closed 
the doors of Palestine, then a British man- 
date, to the Jews was the filing of a petition 
in moral bankruptcy. Is this arming of the 
Arab countries any less so when the use to 
which they cen be put is apparent. 

You clearly understand what a viable, 
stable Israel means in terms of peace and 
plenty for the whole area. You clearly un- 
derstand how the blundering attitude of 
Britain toward Isreel’s struggle for inde- 
pendence has resulted in self-injury and 
humiliation both at home and abroad. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that now 
you have the power to change the mis- 
chievous policy of ycur country toward Israel. 
In doing so, you will serve most effectively 
the cause of peace. 

Respectfully yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 
















































































Trade in Strategic Materials With Iron- 
Curtain Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following information in an- 
swer to questions put by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] during de- 
bate on H. R. 7797, a bill to provide for- 
eign economic assistance. 

First, as to trade in strategic ma- 
terials with countries behind the iron 
curtain. It is hoped that the gentleman 
will appreciate that commerce in stra- 
tegzic items is, in some respects, a matter 
that must be kept confidential. Its deli- 
cate nature, from the standpoint of in- 
ternational relations, is obvious. 

However, this much is apparent on the 
face of the record. Ten of the participat- 
ing countries are parties with us under 
the North Atlantic Pact. These 10 are 
also recipients of assistance under the 
mutual defense assistance program. 
Under both undertakings they are en- 
gaged with us in the most solemn en- 
gagements of unity of policy and execu- 
tion in regard to all strategic matters. 

One of the countries, namely west 
Germany, is under occupation by this 
Nation and two of its allies, France and 
the United Kingdom. The same unity 
of policy and execution as affects our 
allies in the North Atlantic Pact and 
mutual defense undertaking applies in 
the administration of Germany. 

Also, two of the recipient countries, 
namely, Greece and Turkey, are under 
obligations to us parallel to the obliga- 
tions entered into in connection with the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

It is their security just as much as 
ours, and even more immediztely than 
ours—that is concerned in strategic eco- 
nomic policy toward the countries be- 
hind the iron curtain, 
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It would be a matter of personal satis- 
faction to be able to tell the gentleman 
the precise figures as to what is consid- 
ered strategic material and what 
amounts of such material are concerned 
in trade between eastern and western 
Europe. It would be imprudent, how- 
ever, to make such data public. I can 
assure the gentleman this: that all par- 
ticipants in the Marshall plan are 
obliged to establish the same policies as 
we apply respecting trade in strategic 
materials with the iron-curtain countries 
insofar as products derived from Mar- 
shall plan assistance are concerned. 

The gentleman from Nebraska asked 
also about the use of dollars in the 
counterpart funds. There are no dol- 
lars in counterpart funds. There are 
local currencies which may be discussed 
in terms of dollar equivalents. Were 
those currencies employable in the dollar 
markets to obtain those things which 
only dollars can buy and which are essen- 
tial to European recovery, then perhaps 
we should need no Marshall plan. Un- 
fortunately, that is not the case. So the 
local currencies are impounded in pro- 
portion to the amount of aid we tender. 
They are used in such manner as agreed 
upon between the country and ECA as 
will best promote the purposes of the re- 
covery program. In many instances, the 
best way to use them is not to use them 
at all—for the time being. To release 
all these funds in the markets of Europe 
would produce the most devastating in- 
flation imaginable. Iam sure that even 
the most severest criticis of the Marshall 
plan would not want that. 


TT mm 


Three Brilliant Criminals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, J. C. Rich writing in the Hat Worker 
for February 15, 1950, cites the case of 
three brilliant men who have startled 
the world by their attachment to com- 
munism. The article is a most interest- 
ing one, and I recommend it to all 
Members: 

THREE BRILLIANT CRIMINALS 


Far be it from this correspondent to pull 
a Dr. Binger on unsuspecting customers, but 
in the circumstance he has no other recourse 
than to throw some long-distance psychiatry 
at the high-class delinquents in the current 
news. There is the snooty frat boy, Alger 
Hiss, for instance. Then there is the amaz- 
ing Dr. Klaus Fuchs. And for accent and 
emphasis there is the no-less-distinguished 
Dr. Alan May. 

All three are intelligent, cultivated persons 
of the highest intellectual rank. All three 
are either present or potential jailbirds. All 
three have either confessed or been found 
guilty of criminal betrayal of trust. They 
have been faithless with their country, 
faithless with their friends and associates, 
faithless with the missions entrusted to 
them. Each of them has divulged infor- 
mation of the utmost secrecy to agents 
of a foreign power when it was their official 


duty and moral obligation not to divulge such 
secrets. 

Two things will disturb thoughtful observ- 
ers in connection with these refined traitors. 
One is the capacity of intelligent and intel- 
lectually gifted persons to indulge in crimi- 
nal perverseness. The other is the capacity 
of equally intelligent, but morally upright 
persons to indulge these offenders in their 
crimes and even give them aid and comfort 
when their criminal acts are exposed. 

The example of Alger Hiss is a case in point. 
Here was a young man with grace, charm 
of manner and deportment, favored with a 
brilliant intellect and with privileges and 
associations stu-ch as few outside his category 
can hope to enjoy. Very likely he was spoiled 
by the ease with which he was able to charm 
people and bend them to his advantage. He 
was quite supercilious with the congressional 
committee which first broached a few hesi- 
tant questions as to his connections with 
the Communist Party in general and the 
former Soviet agent Whittaker Chambers in 
particular. Ridiculous. How could it ever 
occur to anyone that he could be a Commu- 
nist? Deliver State Department papers to 
foreign spies? Preposterous. As for anyone 
named Whittaker Chambers, he did not know 
the man and had never heard the name 
before. 

It was at this point that the lie Alger 
Hiss lived for many years entrapped him and 
the web of falsehood in which he willingly 
became ensnared as a Communist adherent 
tightened around him. Had he stated simply 
and candidly: Yes, I was a Communist 
once; Yes, I was misled by what I thought 
to be a movement of humanistic and ideal- 
istic aspirations; Yes, I did serve the Com- 
munists once even to a seeming betrayal 
of office and trust, he might have escaped not 
alone punishment for his offense but even 
the devastation to his fortunes and his career 
that followed when the threads of his false- 
hood were untwined. Instead he chose to 
depend on his wits, on his brilliance, on his 
pose of haughty and injured innocence. He 
denied everything until proof forced him to 
revise his denials. He admitted nothing that 
was not crammed down his throat by over- 
whelming evidence. 

Two juries examined this evidence and 
found him guilty. 

Now, this is no slight thing, this fact that 
two juries studied the evidence with meticu- 
lous care and both found him guilty, one by 
a score of 10-to-2 and the other unanimously. 
There can be no doubt that both juries were 
as dubious of Hiss’ guilt and as inclined to 
favor the defendant as people had always 
favored Alger Hiss. They found him guilty 
because no other verdict was possible in the 
case. He did lie under oath. He did per- 
jure himself when he said he had had no 
association with a Soviet agent. He did swear 
falsely when he said that he did not deliver 
State Department papers to agents of a for- 
eign power. He did, he did, he did betray 
his trust and his country. 

We come now to the second item in our 
present psychiatric study, the capacity of 
intelligent and morally upright persons to 
condone if not aid and abet such criminal 
perverseness as Alger Hiss demonstrated. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson has stated 
that he would not turn his back on a friend 
in distress and even cited a Biblical reference 
to support his stand. 

This hardened soul takes such pious refer- 
ences in stride and is not overly impressed 
when scripture is cited to support the devil. 
The chapter Acheson leaned on is a particu- 
larly unfortunate one, for it relates how the 
Lord was able to discriminate between the 
sheep and the goats, the saints and the 
sinners. By the test in Matthew xxv Hiss 
was no saint, for he was haughty, proud, and 
faithless. However, Acheson could still show 
Christian forbearance toward his friend, and 
justify his support of him, if by any indica- 
tion he showed dismay at and condemnation 
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of the crime his friend committed. Ty 
Acheson did not do at any stage of the lon: 
and fully illuminated proceedings. He ig 
not do so, and this is the moral obtusene:s 
which is so disturbing to anyone concerney 
with present-day concepts of ethics, mora). 
ity, and social responsibility. 

It seems that Acheson, a man of hich. 
minded purpose, could not alone forgive by; 
even condone falsehood and betrayal whey 
perpetrated by one on his side of the tracy 
one whom he accepts as @ social equal, j 
that one committed his crime in favor of , 
Communist clique. It is this acceptance of 
the Communists, this tacit acknowledemen: 
that treachery and falsehood are justified i 
sanctioned by the Communists, this 
ing of special dispensation to communis» 
that is distressing to men who insist that 
truth, freedom, and human dignity must 
prevail as the basic verities of human 
society. 


blind spot toward Alger Hiss. Mrs, R 
velt, justly revered as one of the lofty-m 

ed humanists of our generation, stated that 
while she believed that Hiss told a lie, she 
could not believe that he betrayed his trust 
and delivered Government documents to a 
foreign agent. This self-contradictory state. 
ment might be dismissed as the charming 
feminine nonsequitor of a charming : 
lovable lady. Obviously if she belie 

Hiss lied, she must also believe that h¢ 
trayed his Government, for it is the act of be- 
trayal that he lied about. 

The only reasonable explanation of this 
attitude of practicing and semipro liberals 
is that in the first place they are def 
themselves when they stand up for H 
in the second, that communism is t 
not so invidious a sin as it is to ot! 
Acheson puts the mantle of his prot 
around Hiss not alone out of Christian 
ity, but also out of a sense of familial 
alty to him. Hiss is one of his kind; 
the family. He is a frat boy of ths 
Greek letter aristocracy, and not one 
barbarians who have invaded Washingt 
a@ result of the war. Hiss’ association with 
the Communists was perhaps m 
reaching and involved than that of ot 
the higher realms of pink society, but it 
peccadillo, an aberration that the excl 
set will readily excuse. 

As for Mrs. Roosevelt who knew Hi 
and favorably, she cannot lead herself t 
lieve that one so able, so intelligent ! 
liant can be guilty of crime, if, indeed, it 
a crime to be a Communist fanati 

But these brilliant, highly favored 
gifted Communist fanatics are ca! 
crime. Here is this Dr. Klaus Fuch 
is this brilliant scientist who acknov 
that he was capable of lying to his fr 
playing false with the land that 5 
refuge, and betraying the trust inv 
him when he was given the keys to th 
Pandora’s box. He opened the box 
evil and contagion escape, and he k 
was wrong and even accepted mone} 

a price for his services, but as a tok 
pieces of silver, as acknowledgment t! 
was playing a Judas role. 

And here also is Dr. Alan May, anot 
British scientist, caught when the § 
spy activities in Canada were disc] 
is now servng a 10 year term in pri 
there is no word from him, but his act 
his crime speak for him and his like. Y 
says, these educated, these gifted 
privileged people are capable of doltish 
render to an evil and conniving force. 

Why did they do it? 

Well, Hitler also had fanatic ad! 
and some of them were in this country en 
sconced in high places. There was a time 
which they were in the America First group 
and one like Lindbergh could see a wave of 
the future in Nazi terrorism and Naa 
dominance. 








Can it be that these men of brilliant mind 
need to seek support in brute force for their 
essential weakness of character? Can it be 
snat they respect the dictators because it 
ip not necessary to think, not necessary to 
choose and make decisions under a dictator- 
‘nip? Can it be that they who seek to rec- 
x¢y seeming wrongs welcome a panacea sim- 
niy because it is offered in one package, so apt, 
“> convenient, so fully packed? Is it a love 
‘ easy solutions and ready-made cure-alls 
nat drives them to the snake oil of com- 
ism, Hitlerism, fascism, or Yogi hypno- 
tiem? How pleasant it must be to drink 
, heady elixir instead of striving to clear 
the fountains of social sustenance. 

Whatever the case, it is time that these 
well-placed and privileged characters stop 
being so almighty superior about their ca- 

s, They will do well to come down 
to earth and learn a few lessons from lowly 
rking people. Surely the labor movement 
has done better in respect to the Communist 
(and Nazi and Fascist) delusion than have 
the snooty intellectual actors upstage. 
urely labor has shown greater perspicacity, 
r devotion and greater courage in the 
struggle for freedom, equality, and liberty, 
than has the class of brilliant but weak- 
intellectuals who presume to be our 
guides and mentors. 
















minded 





Integration Is Working Well in the Air 
Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman’s Committee on Equality and 
Opportunity in the Armed Forces has 
just issued its first report on how the 
program of racial integration in the 
Air Force is proceeding. The Air Force 
established a new racial policy last sum- 
mer abolishing segregated units and pre- 

ribing equality of training and assign- 
nt for whites and Negroes. 
N w, after its first survey of progress, 
he committee reports that this program 
of int tion is “working well and with- 
out Iriction,” and that 71 percent of the 
in this branch of our azmed 

re already “living and working 

ited conditions.” Significant 
é llowing statement in the report 

1 refers to the views of the com- 
1 Officers on the new racial 


s t} f 


any exception, they (i. e., the 

, Officers) added that their fears 
completely groundless, and that 
amazed at the ease with which 

licy had been eficcted and the 
f trouble. 


of which proves that if we are 
lous in our desires to solve this 
problem, to improve human re- 

1 Our own country, to afford all 
ns the full benefits of American 
= y, and to bring about greater 
aiuty among the people of this Nation, 
"e Can really accomplish all this in a 
‘elul manner, with a minimum of 
vileges to any part of our pop- 
1 with great possibilities of ac- 
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quiring additional prestige and leader- 
ship throughout the world. 

Following is an article from the Wash- 
ington Post of March 27 on the report of 
the President’s committee: 


AF REPoRT PRAISES RACIAL INTEGRATION 
(By John G. Norris) 


Integration of Negroes and whites is ‘“‘work- 
ing well and without friction” in the Air 
Force, President Truman’s Committee on 
Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in 
the Armed Forces reports. 

Last May the Air Force established a new 
racial policy, which called for breaking up of 
most segregated units and complete equality 
of assignment and training on an integrated 
basis. The President’s committee, which 
had urged the change, has completed a first 
survey of how the program is working. 

E. W. Kenworthy, executive secretary of the 
group, was sent on a tour of major Air Force 
bases for a first-hand look. He reports that 
71 percent of the Negroes in the Air Force 
now are “living and working in integrated 
conditions.” 

“Almost without exception,” his report 
states, “commanding officers stated frankly 
that, although they had recognized the mer- 
its of the new Air Force racial policy when it 
was announced, they had been apprehensive. 

“Without any exception, they added that 
their fears had been completely groundless 
and that they were amazed at the ease with 
which the new policy had been effected and 
the absence of trouble.” 

Kenworthy views this “quiet social revo- 
lution” inside the armed forces as influencing 
racial relations thoughout the Nation. Tell- 
ing of his conversations with both white and 
Negro officers and enlisted men at seven USAF 
bases, he said: 

“It was the opinion of some officers that 
this program could not but have an effect, 
eventually, on civilian attitudes; that it was 
impossible for a white boy to live and work 
beside a Negro in basic training and in the 
technical schools, without some real change 
taking place in his attitude toward race and 
racial equality.” 

The report attributes the success of the 
program largely to the “quality and resolu- 
tion” of commanding officers to make it work. 

“Unquestionably, however,” it was added, 
“the almost total absence of opposition that 
had been anticipated in the enlisted man is 
a contributing factor in the success of the 
policy. The men apparently were more ready 
for equality of treatment and opportunity 
than the officer corps had realized.” 

Bolling Air Force Base was one of those in- 
spected. The others were: Maxwell Base, 
Biloxi, Miss.; Lackland Base, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Davis-Monthan Base, Tucson, Ariz.; and 
Williams Base, St. Louis, Mo. 

“At Bolling,” he said in his only reference 
to the local base, “there has been virtually 
no Negro personnel prior to the new Air 
Force policy. Presently, there are Negroes 
at Bolling assigned to maintenance, refuel- 
ing, transportation, food service, and medi- 
cal squadrons.” 

Only at Maxwell was there still a segre- 
gated squadron. Of the 25,891 Negroes in 
the Air Force (as of December 31, 1949) 7,402 
were still in separate units, with 11,456 in 
mixed units, and the remainder in “pipe 
lines”—mostly in integrated Ne- 
groes, it was reported, make up 7.2 percent 
of the enlisted strength of the Air Force. At 
one technical training school, the percent- 
age of Negro students was over 10 percent— 
well above the average. 

Extracts from the report follow: 

“Jobs—Wherever I went I saw Negro me- 
chanics serving and repairing planes in the 
hangars and on the line. There were Ne- 
groes in radio repair. There were Negro in- 
structors in classes. I saw Negroes in per- 
sonnel work and in Air Police.. There were 
Negro jet pilots.” 


schools. 
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“Housing and messing—with the excep- 
tion of Maxwell Field, I saw no Negroes who 
were separately messed and housed. Nor was 
there any attempt at segregation within the 
individual barracks or at the table. Indi- 
vidual Negroes were interspersed with whites; 
there was no clustering at one end of the 
barracks or one end of the table.” 

“Recreational facilities and social func- 
tions—the Air Force policy was limited to 
military utilization and said nothing about 
recreational facilities or social life. The dis- 
position of these matters has been left to 
the individual commander, and there was 
no fixed pattern in the arrangements and 
customs observed. 

“At some bases there was complete inte- 
gration of clubs, swimming pools and dances. 
At others there was a tacit, though incom- 
plete and unenforced, segregation in serv- 
ice clubs and pools, and separate dances 
for white and colored enlisted person- 
— 2 

“Prior to the adoption of the new Air Force 
policy, there were separate pools or certain 
days reserved for Negroes. Negroes are no 
longer prohibited from using any pool, 
though the local custom varies. * * * 

“Dances at the officers clubs and some 
NCO clubs are attended freely by Negro offi- 
cers and NCO’s. As for dances in the air- 
men’s and service clubs, the custom varies. 
In some stations there are no separate dances 
for whites and Negroes. In most camps, how- 
ever, there continue to be dances for Negroes 
and for whites. However, Negro couples are 
not excluded and do attend, though in rela- 
tively small numbers. 

“Movies and athletic contests are every- 
where unsegregated, and Negroes are on 
service teams. In the South, where scho- 
lastic teams refuse to play against service 
teams with Negro players, the Air Force 
commanders are now generally taking the 
view that these schools must either play 
mixed service teams or be dropped from the 
schedule. 

“Reaction—It was interesting to get the 


reaction of officers from the South. Some 
of them stated quite candidly that they 


did not like the new policy * * * but 
(they) were quick to add with equal cancor 
that the new policy was working well and 
without friction. 

“Most commanding officers remarked on 
the increased military efficiency of the new 
policy and the improved utilization of man- 
power. * * « 

“If press comment is a reliable reflection 
of community attitudes, the Air Force policy 
and program are resented in the South. 
* * * Local commanders have taken the 
position that while the men under their com- 
mand must obey laws off the station, the 
policy of the Air Force need not be attenu- 
ated on the station merely because of its 
geographical locatio1 ~ es 

“The difference between the attitude and 
treatment of Nevroe~ on base and in civilian 
Biloxi is startling. The Negro airman who 
on the post, sleeps, eats, works, studies, plays 
side by side with his white fellows in uni- 
form, finds when he goes off base that he is 
not permitted to walk on the main street of 
the town.” 
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Mr. Murray Baron asks a very interesting 
question about this phony. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include his 
article: 

WovuLp Backs Be TURNED IF Hiss WERE 

FASCIST? 
(By Murray Baron, chairman, 
County Liberal Party) 

To this reader the widespread expression 
of sympathy for Hiss and admiration for 
Acheson’s loyalty to him accentuates the 
double standard by which so many of our 
Liberals live 

Substitute for Hiss a Nazi or Fascist equiv- 
alent and for Acheson a Senator McCarran 
(perish the thought), would we sympathet- 
ically describe how the young, brilliant pro- 
Nazi State Department employee came by 
his Nazi ideology—how the depression years 
and growing international crisis contributed 
to his sincere conversion—to the Fascist 
ideology? We must assume that some pro- 
Nazis are possessed of intelligence, brilliance, 
culture, ambition, and yes, even idealism. 
We must not fail to recognize that Nazis 
and Fascists may have been motivated by 
the sincerest conviction that the cure of 
social and international ills required the 

nation of 6,000,000 Jews—that a hap- 
pier world community would develop under 
the rule of pan Germania. 

But are these personal attributes to he 
divorced from the moral and human frame 
of reference within which they are exercised? 
Would all Liberals concede that, in my hypo- 
thetical case, the mythical, I hope, pro- 
Fascist State Department prototype of Hiss 
and his umed superior, “Secretary of State 
McCarRAN,”’ may both be sincere in their 
fanaticism and bigotry? 

The emotional and intellectual condi- 
tioning of many Liberals apparently does not 
yet enable them to evaluate the menace of 
the Communists and communism by the 
same criteria by which they judge the Fascist 
and fascism. This is likewise manifested by 
the double code of conduct when they op- 
pose the recognition of the second-rate 
menace of Franco Spain and favor the recog- 
nition of the first-rate menace of Commu- 
nist China. Both states crush religion, free 
trade-unions, democracy, and freedom. Both 
states repress Liberals and Democrats of all 
shades, both are the beneficiaries and in part 
creatures of external aid frorg dictatorships. 

Time, as we say, is of the essence. In 
this day of the H-bomb, the presumably 
anti-Communist Liberal had better open 
both eyes, the left and the right. 

My sympathy, if any, in the Hiss-Chambers 
case goes out to Chambers. Socially ruined, 
bereft of a well-paying job, the subject of 
vicious rumor, spurned and pilloried by many 
so-called Liberals, he emerges as a tragic ob- 
ject lesson for any current member of the 
Communist Party who may contemplate es- 
cape from that sordid, pervasive, soul-de- 
stroying conspiracy. He will not be shel- 
tered by that civilized, sophisticated, intel- 
lectualized Liberal community which never 
compromises with fascism and Fascists. Not 
ho, but his exposed erstwhile Communist 
colleagues will be the objects of sympathy 
and understanding and benign tolerance. 

The mentality which confuses liberalism 
with communism is assuredly not less con- 
fused when it comprehends this universal 
double-standard of morality which yet 
plagues so much of modern liberalism. 

It is a similar category of mind which con- 
fuses intelligent conservatism with fascism. 
Because here, too, the irresponsible conserva- 
tive fails to cultivate the same conditional 
reflexes vis-a-vis the Fascist as he does vis- 
a-vis the Communist. The great democratic 
liberal-conservative middle blocs in our de- 
mocracy should be governed by one stand- 
ard, unremitting and equal combat against 
the twin menaces of communism and fasc- 
ism. 


New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
final day of the hearings before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on amendments 
to old-age-security legislation, testimony 
was heard from the executive director 
of the Wisconsin retirement fund, Mr. 
Frederick N. McMillan. The director 
testified on behalf of the some 25,000 
folks covered by this pioneering Wis- 
consin retirement fund—the largest 
retirement system for public employees 
in my State. I believe that his views 
on the unique background of the Wis- 
consin retirement fund and on the pro- 
visions which have been inserted in the 
Wisconsin statutes for integration for 
that fund with a broadened social se- 
curity system, and his comments, will be 
of interest to my colleagues, particularly 
those who serve on the Senate Finance 
Committee. I ask unanimous consent, 
therefore, that the text of Mr. Mc- 
Millan’s statements be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS SHOULD BE 
PERMITTED To INTEGRATE EXISTING RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEMS WITH SOCIAL SECURITY 


I submit this testimony as the executive 
director of the Wisconsin retirement fund. 
This is the largest retirement system for pub- 
lic employees in the State of Wisconsin, and 
it has been constituted the basic retire- 
ment system by the Wisconsin Legislature. 
Ultimately, after legislative enactments have 
taken full effect, presumably the only other 
retirement systems for public employees in 
the State of Wisconsin, outside of systems 
for the city of Milwaukee and Milwaukee 
County, will be the State-wide teachers re- 
tirement plan. 

The Wisconsin retirement fund now in- 
cludes more than 25,000 active employees, 
and about 4,090 inactive accounts of persons 
who eventually may be eligible for a retire- 
ment annuity. Besides the State, 76 cities, 
15 villages, 37 counties, and 33 other govern- 
mental units have voluntarily acted to in- 
clude all eligible employees. 

This presentation will be confined to a dis- 
cussion of section 106 of H. R. 6000, which 
relates to the coverage of State and local 
employees. 


OPPOSITION BASED ON FAULTY REASONING 


It is difficult to understand the reason for 
the almost hysterical opposition to the in- 
clusion of persons under existing public re- 
tirement systems which has emanated from 

ertain quarters, and which has resulted in 
sO much pressure being exerted on Members 
of Congress. I suggest that these persons 
have acted precipitously without fully think- 
ing the matter through. There are sound 
reasons for concluding that a little less heat 
and more light on this matter would proba- 
bly produce very different conclusions. I 
think it can be definitely established that if 
a little ingenuity is used, a Way can be 
found to transform each retirement system 
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Application of Social-Security Bill to 
Wisconsin Retirement Fund 


into a supplementary system with the fol 
lowing results: 5 
1. The aggregate annuities payable w 
be increased. 
2. Valuable protection will be Provided for 
dependents which is now largely lackin- 
8. Survivors of annuitants will continue ;, 
have annuity income after the death of the 
participant, whereas under existing plans 
many survivors are left without an annyjty 
4. There need not be any material cha 
in the cost to either the employee or th 
governmental unit. . 


ould 


SIMILAR FEARS PREVIOUSLY PROVED UNFoUNDD 


This is not the first time that there hp: 
een an atempt to stampede the Senate with 

a proposal for exclusion. In 1935 when the 
bill establishing the social-security systey 
reached the Senate, an amendment by gey. 
ator Clark, of Missouri, was adopted to ey. 
clude those persons covered by existing ; 
tirement systems maintained by emplo: q 
However, this Senate amendment was elimi. 
nated by the conference committee. 

This decision has proved to be a wise 
While exact statistics evidently are not ay 
able, it appears that there were about ¢ 
private retirement systems in business 
industry in 1939, covering appro: 
2,000,000 persons. By 1949 this had inc 
to at least 13,000 private systems 
menting social security and covering 
7,000,000 persons. It should be commo, 
knowledge by this time that the existe: 
of social security has not operated to re 
the coverage of private systems, but rather 
the trend is exactly the opposite. There 
no logical reason to assume that the ex 
ence would be any different with respect t 
public employees. 

The Advisory Council on Social Security 
appointed by the Senate Committee 
Finance in 1947 gave careful consideration t 
this matter, and their conclusion as con 
tained in their official report to the Com- 
mittee on Finance on April 8, 1948, con- 
Cisely states the essentials: 

“Many proposals previously advanced for 
covering these workers have advocated ex- 
cluding, on either a permissive or a manda- 
tory basis, various limited groups of State 
and local employees, apparently in fear t 
coverage under old-age and survivors in- 
surance would weaken or even complet 
destroy their State and local retirement 
tem. As pointed out in the Council's recom- 
mendations for coverage of Federal and rail- 
road employees, retirement systems supple- 
mentary to old-age and survivors insurance 
perform a valuable and necessary funct 
When coverage is extended to State and | 
employees who are members of staff retire- 
ment systems, those systems can be adjusted 
to supplement the basic old-age and s 
vivors insurance benefits. Private employe!s 
have demonstrated that such adjustme! 
can be made satisfactorily and without af 
loss in total retirement protection. The 
Council believes that in light of (a) the 
incontrovertib:> merit of the retention 
development of supplementary plans, ()) the 
fact that cmployees under industrial pension 
systems did not suffer losses in benefits 
tributable to adjustment to th» old-a 
survivors insurance program, and (c) the fact 
that State and local governments have rec 
ognized the need for, and taken action ' 
provide, retirement protection for their em- 
ployees, any fear that the availability 0! 
age and survivors insurance will lead Gov 
ernment units to reduce the total protect! 
afforded their employees is unjustified.” 


WISCONSIN HAS A PLAN FOR INTEGRATION 


The Wisconsin Legislature and the gover 
ing bodies of the 161 governmental units 
specifically committed to the integration 
the Wisconsin retirement fund with the o¢ 
age and survivors insurance system estar» 
lished by the Federal Government. From 


the very inception of this Wisconsin ») 
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tem there has been written into the law 
(sec. 66.903 (2) (f) of the Wisconsin Stat.) 
g provision whereby these public employees 
may also be given the advantage of inclu- 
ion under social security as soon as this is 
ible by the Congress. Automati- 
Visconsin retirement fund will 
transformed into a plan providing 
itary benefits. 
ractical result would be that the 
ions of employees and governmen- 
the Wisconsin retirement fund 
reduced by the amount of the re- 
ve contributions to social security. 
ver, the employees will then receive the 
its of social security, they will re- 
ut change all accumulated credits 
Wisconsin retirement fund, and 
they will continue to build up additional 
credits under the Wisconsin retirement fund. 
employee groups and the fund staff 
msidered this carefully, and no one 
t been able to find any person who 
( gain materially by obtaining the 
to be derived both from social se- 
and from the existing Wisconsin re- 
ir nt fund. 
In practice, integration would work out 
this way in Wisconsin: At present, for gen- 
l loyees, the employee contributes 5 
f his earnings up to $350 per month 
nd the governmental unit matches that 
vith a current service contribution of 5 
percent. (The governmental unit also pays 
| prior service, disability, death, and ad- 
stration costs.) Under integration, be- 
ing January 1, 1951, the employee would 
rcent to social security and only 3 
C the Wisconsin retirement fund. 
ke manner, the governmental unit would 
yercent to social security and its 
current contribution to the Wis- 
retirement fund will be reduced by 
mount. Thus, the contentions which 
1 advanced to the Committee on 
that “there are grave doubts that 
tates and subdivisions thereof can 
have beth” and that such “would 
1 double burden of contributions 
> underpaid public employee” are 
ly unfounded. There is no reason 
very existing public employee retire- 
lan cannot be modified in the same 
is the Wisconsin retirement fund 


WHY INTEGRATION IS DESIRABLE 


who have opposed making it possible 

under existing public employee 

t systems to procure the material 

ff social-security coverage also 

well t} examine the advantages to 

ed from dual coverage Here are 

the reasons why such integration 
irable: 

there is a rapidly accelerating 

icy to provide supplementary retire- 

ns for employees in business and 

it would be grossly discriminatory 

he same advantage to those in pub- 
yment. 

much as the old-age and survivors 

tem has fallen far short of being 

rting when considered from an 

tandpotnt, and since the benefits 

far in excess of what can be pro- 

ctuarially from the actual contribu- 

© system is sound only because tax- 

are liable to underwrite the cost dif- 

It is unjust to require public 

— to help underwrite this cost with- 

Deing able to participate in the benefits 

© Gerived therefrom. 

ne eviously indicated, each partict- 

.--. Would naturally benefit to the extent 

wt His annuity from two sources would 

t to be derived only from the 

stem. It is not possible to state 

‘ amount of the increase, since this 

ry with length of service and the 

when the service occurred. How- 

n illustration consider a person 

<00 per month who contributed 


to the Wisconsin retirement fund from age 
45 to age 65, and who would at age 65 receive 
a life annuity of $66 per month. (If he had 
begun work at age 30, the annuity would 
have been half-pay.) If the integration au- 
thorized under H. R. 6000 were to become 
effective, the combined annuity which he and 
his wife would receive, instead of being $66, 
would range from $130 to $161, depending 
upon when the service occurred. 

4. The protection for dependents would be 
particularly valuable. Under most existing 
retirement systems, if an employee dies leav- 
ing a wife and minor children, ordinarily the 
only payment made is a modest death bene- 
fit or the refund of the employee’s own con- 
tributions. Contrast that with the payment 
under H. R. 6000 where a widow with two 
minor children would receive $123 per month 
if her husband had earned only $200 per 
month and had been covered for only five 
years. This should provide considerable 
peace of mind for an employee who now 
worries about what will happen to his de- 
pendents in case of his death. 

5. Of equal value is the provision for a sur- 
viving widow. Under most existing systems, 
the widow receives little or nothing unless 
the employee elects a substantial reduction 
in his own annuity. For example, of 1,279 
now receiving annuities under the Wisconsin 
retirement fund, in 1,163 instances the 
widow would receive nothing, with possibly 
few exceptions. But H. R. 6000 makes sub- 
stantial provision for a surviving widow 
which would relieve the worries of a retired 
employee with respect to the support of his 
wife after his death. 

6. Existing retirement systems provide very 
limited protection for persons who have spent 
most of their working career in private em- 
ployment and have entered public employ- 
ment later in life. Many pathetic letters are 
received from old people in this category 
who find it impossible to live on the small 
amounts they receive. Yet it is unreason- 
able to expect the taxpayers of a municipal 
government to provide a full annuity for a 
person who had devoted only a few years 
to serving the public. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that such persons shall be permitted 
to participate in the social-security program. 
This necessity can be shown by the follow- 
ing example: 

Suppose that a man had worked in private 
employment from January 1, 1913, to January 
1, 1946, and then would work for the State 
or a city from January 1, 1946, to January 1, 
1956, at which time he would attain age 65. 
Assume that he earns $200 per month in 
public employment during the last 10 years 
of his working career. Since the Wisconsin 
retirement fund is devised to provide half- 
pay of $100 in this instance only where a 
person has worked from age 30 to age 65 
at least, the annuity in this case would be 
about $25 per month, obviously too small to 
support himself, let alone a wife. Because 
he had been in covered employment for only 
9 years since 1937, he would not have ac- 
quired any rights under social security. 
Thus this man and his wife would be denied 
any participation in the protection of this 
national program even though he had de- 
voted the 33 best years of his working career 
to private employment. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone 
can justify the continuation of any such un- 
reasonable discrimination. 

7. Integration is essential for those who 
leave public employment in the future to 
enter covered employment. Certainly there 
should be no disposition on the part of any- 
one to deny a public employee the free choice 
of employment by trying to chain him to his 
present job. In many existing systems, such 
a change in employment results in the loss 
of retirement rights. Therefore it is im- 
portant that he be given full social-security 
protection. Such change of employment is 
not rare. In Wisconsin in 1949 those under 
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the Wisconsin retirement fund who termi- 
nated public employment for reasons other 
than death or retirement equaled 12 per- 
cent in a single year, and this in a State 
where the spoils system has been virtually 
eliminated at both the State and local levels. 

8. The fears that existing retirement sys- 
tems will be abandoned seem to be entirely 
unfounded. The records of past years do not 
disclose that sound retirement systems for 
public employees have been abandoned. 
Since the trend is to constantly expand the 
benefits provided for those in private indus- 
try and business, there is no reason to an- 
ticipate a contrary trend in public employ- 
ment. There is no reason why these retire- 
ment systems cannot be transformed into 
supplementary systems in the same manner 
as has been written into the Wisconsin re- 
tirement fund law. 

9. The safeguard written into H. R. 6000 
requiring a referendum in the case of exist- 
ing public employee retirement systems 
should effectively allay any alarm that may 
exist. This means that a ballot must be sub- 
mitted to each present participant under a 
public-retirement system to permit him by 
secret ballot to say whether he wants to in- 
tegrate the system with social security. How- 
ever, there appears to be no justification for 
requiring a two-thirds vote. The American 
tradition of majority rule should also be 
allowed to prevail in this instance. 

It would be imexcusably selfish for the 
members of any retirement system which 
for any reason preferred to remain out of 
social security (which right they could pro- 
tect by referendum) to try to prevent the 
members of another retirement system from 
being included when it was clearly to their 
advantage to be included. 

10. If the State of Wisconsin and the mu- 
nicipalities under the Wisconsin retirement 
fund are absolutely barred from including 
public employees under the social-security 
system, this will result in impairing the re- 
cruitment of qualified employees as vacan- 
cies occur in positions covered by the retire- 
ment plan. Individuals will hesitate to ac- 
cept such jobs when it will mean that their 
dependents and survivors are denied the full 
protection provided by social security. This 
will lower the quality of the public service, 
and may even increase the cost of govern- 
ment. 


SPECIFIC CLASSES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES SHOULD 
NOT BE EXCLUDED 


It has also been suggested that specific 
classes of public employees be barred from 
participation in the old-age and survivors 
insurance plan—such as, for example, police- 
men and firemen. Under the Wisconsin 
system this would be very unfair to police- 
men and firemen. Under the Wisconsin law 
all policemen and firemen, outside of the 
city of Milwaukee, who are hired after 
January 1, 1948, and many other policemen 
and firemen, are included under the Wiscon 
sin retirement fund which specifically pr 
vides for integration with social security 
It would be very unfortunate if in any city 
the employees of the street department, the 
park department, etc., were given the addi- 
tional social-security protection, while the 
policemen and firemen—working for the 
same employer—were compelled to be con- 
fined to the lesser benefits provided under 
the Wisconsin retirement fund. This would 
be entirely indefensible. 


REFERENDUM PROVISION SHOULD BE CORRECTED 


With respect to the referendum provision, 
it seems quite cruel to require that present 
annuitants participate in the referendum 
which is made mandatory for existing pub- 
lic-retirement systems. Such participation 
will only lead them to hope that their 
annuity will be increased because of such 
integration, when this would be wholly im- 
possible under the proposed Dill. This 
should be modified to exclude annuitants 
from the referendum. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS SHOULD BE UNIFORM 

A final comment on the administrative 
proposal. There seems to be no logical basis 
for treating governmental employers any 
differently than private employers from an 
administrative viewpoint. State govern- 
ments should not be required to assume the 
responsibility and the expense of admin- 
istration which the Social Security Admin- 
istration pays for private employers. Like- 
wise, it is believed that municipal and county 
governments and their employees will have 
a more comfortable feeling if their payments 
and records are transmitted directly to the 
responsible Federal agency, rather than 
channeled through a third party, thus in- 
creasing the lik-lihood of errors and con- 
fusion. 


CONCLUSION: OPPOSITION TO INTEGRATION 
ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY 

It would appear that in reality all of the 
pressure which has been brought to bear 
upon the Congress to induce it to prohibit 
the integration of existing retirement sys- 
tems for public employees with the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system is 
completely unnecessary. All that the Con- 
gress would do in H. R. 6000 would be to enact 
enabling legislation. The real choice as to 
what would be done in any State would be 
made within that State. This is entirely 
proper, since the Federal government should 
not try to dictate policies with respect to 
State and municipal employees. 

Consequently, there is no logical reason 
why any State legislature should memorialize 
the Congress on this point. The final choice 
in that State will be made by the State 
legislature under H, R. 6000, not by Congress. 

Likewise, there is no justifiable reason why 
the representatives or members of any retire- 
ment system for public employees should 
exert pressure on Members of Congress, 
These members of retirement systems will 
presently have ample opportunity to present 
their case to their State legislature. Then, 
even if the legislature should happen to dis- 
regard their wishes with respect to integra- 
tion, these employees still have complete 
control, since they have the prerogative to 
reject integration when the referendum is 
held. 

In view of this complete control by each 
State legislature and also by the members of 
each existing retirement system, it would 
seem to be utterly selfish to try to prevent 
integration in one State where integration 
is wanted, imply because such is not desired 
in another State. 


———— 


American Information Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was pleased to note that the able 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
inserted in the Appendix to the Recorp 
for March 27, 1950, on page A2219, an 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
March 26 entitled “Informing the 
World.” ‘This editorial praises the posi- 
tion taken by the junior Senator from 
Conneciicut [Mr. BENTON] in a recent 
speech to the Senate calling for a more 
aggressive American information policy 
through the Voice of America. 

I have in my hand a letter published in 
the Washington Post on March 29, com- 


mending that editorial, and testifying to 
the vital importance of a revised and 
expanded American program to win the 
minds and loyalties of the peoples of the 
world. This letter is from Mr. J. Earnest 
Fisher, formerly chief adviser to the 
Bureau of Public Opinion of the Ameri- 
can Military Government in Korea. Mr. 
Fisher pleads eloquently for the sending 
of “missionaries of democracy and 
Americanism” who can speak directly to 
the peoples of other nations in their own 
language. I commend the letter to the 
attention of the Senate, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix to the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


INFORMING THE WORLD 


Your March 26 editorial, Informing the 
World, emphasized the one feature of the 
cold war which will decide whether we win 
or lose it. Our Marshall plan, Atlantic Pact, 
point 4, and ECA are all well and good, and 
have their proper place in our strategy, but 
we will get more results for our dollars spent 
in a well-planned program of information 
and education than in all of these other 
programs combined. And without this sort 
of a program our economic- and military- 
aid programs will definitely not achieve their 
ends. 

In this program of information and edu- 
cation of other people on the meaning of 
democracy and on America’s attitudes and 
intentions, there is one type of activity that 
has had entirely too little attention. I re- 
fer to direct, personal propaganda by per- 
sons who know and love America, know 
democracy, and know the people and the 
conditions in a particular country. The sus- 
picions regarding America’s economic aid 
that are built up by clever Communist prop- 
aganda can be dispelled only by the personal 
impact of those who are known and respected 
by the people of the various countries in 
whica such suspicions have taken hold. 

Building up friendship for and confidence 
in America can be done satisfactorily only 
by those who have had years of experience 
to qualify and train them for this vitally 
important part of the program. Except in 
some rare cases, the men appointed to ad- 
minister our various international programs 
do not have this background of experience. 
They are strangers in the countries to which 
they are sent, and it will taken them a long 
time to win the confidence of the people 
and secure their sympathetic cooperation in 
our efforts to help them. Meanwhile Com- 
munist agents are taking advantage of every 
mistake that our administrators and special- 
ists make; their lack of understanding of 
native psychology, culture, and customs, and 
are building up in the minds of the nation- 
als confusion, suspicion, and hatred. 

Our regular diplomatic staffs—Ambassa- 
dors, Ministers, consuls, etc.—cannot ade- 
quately perform this function of making 
friends and influencing people. The very 
nature of their positions prevents the type 
of activity that is demanded. They are the 
official diplomatic representatives of Amer- 
ica, and they are not supposed to identify 
themselves with local causes and organiza- 
tions. 

The people of the countries that we are 
helping are, for the most part, friendly and 
grateful, and they would like to know more 
about us, and why we are spending our 
money so freely all over the world. The ex- 
planations they usually get are too imper- 
sonal and foreign, in their language and na- 
ture, to really convince and reassure the 
masses of the people. The way is thus left 
open for th? Communist propaganda agent 
to raisinterpret and distort. 
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There are two general types of people wh 
are qualified for this work of being “mis. 
sionaries of democracy and Americanism’ ;, 
foreign countries. There are the nation.) 
of those countries, who have spent many 
years in America, have become naturalize 


citizens, have a knowledge of English, an, 


have not forgotten their own native lanoyao, 
They must be familiar with the philogop), 
of democracy and also know the psycho) - 
and present-day attitudes of their mother 
country. Then there are Americans wh, 
have spent many years in a foreign countr: 
as teachers, missionaries, business agents, or 
diplomatic representatives, and who have : 
wide circle of friends among the nationals 
the country who know and trust them, 
There are undoubtedly persons of both the 
above-mentioned types who are available 
and who would be glad to serve America ang 
world democracy by going to the count 

where they are known and where they would 
be welcomed. 

In Asia at this time such people are des. 
perately needed to prevent the rest of that 
vast area from going the way of China, and 
to win China back from the Soviet orbit. 
which is still possible. Gen. William J 
Donovan, of OSS fame, who recently returned 
from a trip to southeast Asia and the Far 
East, says: “Non-Communist Asiatics want 
to be on this country’s side, but only if we 
are safe to be with, if we can be relied upon 
to stick with them when the going gets bad,” 
The countries he mentions are Burma, India, 
Thailand, Indochina, the Philippines, For. 
mosa, Korea, Japan, but all countries out- 
side the iron curtain might be included. 

The only way that these countries can be 
convinced that we will stick with them 
when the going gets bad is by sending 
Americans to them who know the people and 
are trusted by them. To give economic, 
technical, and military assistance to these 
people without accompanying such assistance 
with an adequate staff of men who know and 
understand the people and are known and 
trusted by them is very likely to be an 
“operation rat hole.” 

J. EARNEST FISHER, 

Formerly Chief Adviser, Bureau of 
Public Opinion, American Military 
Government in Korea, 

WASHINGTON, 


Basing-Point Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day 0/ 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I asé 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Mr. W. K. Kelsey, which was 
published in the Detroit News on Octo- 
ber 18, 1949. In the article Mr. Kelscy 
analyzes and criticizes the so-called 
basing-point bill. 

There being no objection, the aru: 
was ordered to be printed in the Recck? 
as follows: 

THE COMMENTATOR 
(By W. K. Kelsey) 

The small independent businessman took 
a wallop from the House of Representatives 
last Friday when that body adopted the ber 
ing point bill recommended by the eonnaees 
committee of both branches of Congress. 
effect, the House majority, after having licked 
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the big-business lobby in the preliminary 
rounds, threw in the towel at the end, ap- 
parently on the peculiar theory that if it gave 
pig business what it asked for, it would be- 
nave itself. 

The result is that there is a sharp division 
between the legal staff of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Whose powers are emasculated 
by the bill passed by the House, and the De- 
partment of Justice, whose spokesman in this 
matter is Assistant Attorney General Herbert 
A. Bergson. And that seems strange, for 

ttorney General McGrath, while still a Sen- 
ator, voted for the Kefauver amendments 
which aimed at preserving the powers of the 
FTC, and which, along with the Carroll 
amendments adopted by the House, were 
stricken from the bill by the conference 
committee. 

It is likewise extraordinary that the House, 

y adopting the conference report, acquiesced 
in the nullification of its action by that com- 
mittee in tossing out the Carroll amend- 
ments, thereby acting contrary to the advice 
of its chief conferee, Chairman CELLER, of 
the Judiciary Committee. The crucial vote 
was 178 to 138, with 110 Representatives ab- 
sent, paired, or not voting. 

The only inference the Commentator can 
draw from these proceedings is that the 
House majority, composed in this case of 
members of both parties, didn’t understand 
the conference report, or was so overwhelmed 
by the big-business lobby that it voted for 
the so-called “compromise” just to get the 
bill out of the way. 

The fact is, there was no compromise at 
all. The object of big business was to kill the 
Kefauver and Carroll amendments, which 
stood in the way of its complete freedom of 
action in crushing competition. It abun- 
dantly accomplished what it set out to do, so 
far as the House is concerned. 


FAVORING THE MONOPOLISTS 


The bill as passed by the House legalizes 
the basing-point system of price fixing by 
sellers acting independently. That means, 
for instance, that a seller may adopt Detroit 
as a basing point for a district, including all 
of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and 
quote one price to any purchaser within that 
district—the price being the same to a pur- 
chaser in Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
or Rock Island. - Necessarily, the delivered 
price includes the average freight rate, so 
that the purchaser in Detroit and points near 
Detroit helps pay the higher freight on pur- 
chases made by buyers in distant cities. 


Court decisions have not outlawed this 
practice, provided it is carried on without 
combination, conspiracy, or collusive agree- 


ment, such as was proved in the famous 
Cement case. But the new bill goes on to 
© .y that it shall not be unlawful discrimi- 
nation for a seller, acting independently, to 
sell at delivered prices if such prices are 
identical at different delivery points or if 
differences between such prices are not such 
that their effect upon competition may be 
prohibited by this section. 

That looks fair enough, until one comes 
to this definition: “The term ‘the effect may 
be’ shall mean that there is reliable, proba- 
lve, and substantial evidence of the speci- 
fied effect.” 

That definition changes the meaning of 
the Robinson-Patman Act and knocks the 
ground from under the feet of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Hitherto the FTC has been able to issue 
& cease-and-desist order if it saw “reason- 
able probability” that a discrimination in 
Prices quoted to buyers tended to create a 
monopoly. That interpretation has been up- 
Heid by the courts, But under the bill passed 


y the House, the damage must be accom- 

pushed and proved before any action can be 
“en to remove it. 

= Stch a law as this,” said opponents of 

this section, “might be compared to a traffic 

law Which made it illegal for motorists to 

igh stop signs only if, after having 
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run through a stop sign, the motorist found 
that this act had caused a substantial acci- 
dent.” 


GOOD-FAITH DISCRIMINATION 


But the House measure goes still further. 
It permits a seller to justify a price dis- 
crimination “by showing that his lower price 
or the furnishing of services or facilities to 
any purchaser or purchasers was made in 
good faith or to meet an equally low price 
of a competitor, or the services or facilities 
furnished by a competitor, and this may in- 
clude the maintenance, above or below the 
price of such competitor, of a differential in 
price which such seller customarily main- 
tains,” unless there is a combination, con- 
spiracy, or collusive agreement to that end. 

The Carroll amendment sought to outlaw 
such price discrimination if its apparent 
e“~ect was to threaten or destroy competition. 
How, you may ask, could competition be 
threatened if one company cuts its price to 
meet the price cut of another company? 
It could happen thus: 

A dealer supplied by X informs his regu- 
lar supplier that another company, Y, has 
quoted him a lower price for a certain com- 
modity. To keep his customer, X agrees to 
meet the price quoted by Y, but only in this 
particular dealer’s case. Thus the dealer 
secures an advantage over his competitors 
who must continue to pay the regular price; 
and if the advantage is great enough he can 
in time iorce his competitors out of business. 

If you don’t think this practice has been 
fairly common, ask the various small inde- 
pendent dealers’ associations. It is one way 
by which a large selling corporation can 
secure complete control of outlets in any 
territory, if it so desires, and thereafter 
maintain any price it may choose to fix, to 
the detriment of consumers. 

The defense of X would be that he cut 
his price to the dealer in good faith, because 
Y had offered a lower price; and that defense, 
under the House enactment, would be com- 
plete unless there was positive proof that 
there had been collusion between X and Y. 


FAVORING THE LARGE BUYERS 


Say the-opponents of the conference bill: 
“The tendency of sellers to grant special price 
concessions to large buyers is one of the most 
widely observed characteristics of business 
behavior. * * * The price discrimina- 
tion which is philosophically indefensible on 
any grounds is that which goes beyond cost 
savings and permits large buyers to drive 
small buyers out of business. * * * 

“When a large seller, with national sales 
outlets, makes a special low price in one 
particular territory, at least one other seller 
will usually meet this special price. In this 
case, the good-faith defense would exempt 
the discriminations from a cease-and-desist 
order, even though the result was to drive 
out of business small competing sellers hay- 
ing only local or regional sales outlets.” 

Enactment of this bill clips the powers of 
the FTC to enforce competition, and plays 
into the hands of monopolists. By a well- 
reasoned veto, President Truman could get 
himself a wonderful issue for his party in 
the next campaign. 





Effect of Taxes on Workers’ Incomes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘Taxes Are Hijacking Workers,” 
published in the Philadelphia Dispatch 
of March 26, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Taxes ArE HIJACKING WORKERS 


More and more in the United States the 
thoughtful people are beginning to realize 
the gravity of our tax situation. Chief Justice 
Marshall once said that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy. Our taxes have now 
reached 25 percent of our national income. 
Great Britain has gone above the mark and 
we see what is happening over there. The 
people are in doubt about the future, as 
shown by the results of the recent elections, 
and there seems little doubt that the old 
stable, apparently unconquerable British 
Empire is passing out. There are indications 
that we are following the same route. 

According to a survey prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, our 
taxes in 1948 aggregated $56,300,000,000. Of 
this amount $39,500,000,000 were in Federal 
taxes and $16,800,000,000 in local taxes. This 
is a fraction more than <5 percent of our 
national income which indicates that we are 
now at the brink and apparently about to 
take the plunge that was made by Great 
Britain. 

But this is not all the bad news. The rate 
of rise in taxes has been greater than the 
rise in the national income. In short, our 
national income has increased tenfold since 
1902 while our taxes have increased 4 times 
as fast as our income. To go a little further, 
Federal taxes in 1948, the last year surveyed, 
were seven times as great as in 1939 and 
local and State taxes during the same years 
more than doubled. 

Now what are we going to do about it? 
The sound Senators and Representatives in 
our National Congress are calling attention 
to the situation and the disposition is to 
check further tax increases. Whether the 
tendency will continue after the November 
elect'2n remains to be seen. But increasing 
taxes in the States seems to go on unheeded. 
Many people are lulled into a false sense of 
security by the belief that Uncle Sam is help- 
ing them. What they fail to sake into con- 
sideration is that the money which Uncle 
Sam pays back to the States and to them 
comes from them in the first place. 

President F. D. Roosevelt, who became an 
advocate of lavish spending, said while he 
was running for his first term that the taxes 
come from the sweat of the workingman’s 
brow. But since he doesn’t pay the money 
out through the tax collector’s window the 
worker too often doesn’t realize how he is 
being h‘jacked through rising living costs. 
Until he gets hep to himself, lowering taxes 
is going to be a slow and difficult job. 








General Eisenhower Advocates Peace 
Measures Under a Strengthened United 
Nations 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the significant statements of 
this year is the marvelous address de- 
livered by General Eisenhower at Co- 
lumbia University on the evening of 
March 23. It would be unfortunate if 
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his treatment of defense needs should 
overshadow a remarkably fine state- 
ment on the development of a peace or- 
ganization that must be built if we 
escape the burdens of armament that 
would wreck this and other nations. 
House Concurrent Resolution 64, which 
more than 100 Members are sponsoring, 
is desigred to strengthen the United Na- 
tions and develop that agency into an 

tive instrument for peace. I do not 
know, course, what General Eisen- 
hower’s judgment is on this subject, but 
his 1 e indicates that he is thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the resolution’s 
purp He advocates a United Na- 
tions police of carefully defined powers 
and asserts that to such a police organi- 
zation a nation would give up nothing 
beyond its equitable share in men and 
money. Included in his address is the 
further comment, ‘How this organiza- 
tion is to be constituted or how it is to 
be controlled, has yet to be worked out, 
but with the principles honestly accept- 
ed, the procedural problems would be 
easy of solution.” 

Such words from one of the world’s 
distinguished leaders bolster hopes for 
a stronger United Nations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following excerpts from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s address: 

It is possible, even probable, thav hope- 
lecuness among a people can be a far more 
potent cause of war than greed. War—in 
such case—is a symptom, not the disease. 

On the collective side of the coin, peace 
requires an international society liberated 
from the threat of aggression by neighbor 
on neighbor, a threat forever present when 
one or more nations are committed to the 
building or maintenance of gigantic military 
machines. No sane man will challenge, under 
present circumstances, the need for defen- 
sive strength designed to secure against in- 
ternal or external attack the independence 
and sovereignty of a free state. But the con- 
tinued existence of even one purely offensive 
force—a force for which there is no apparent 
need based in the logic of self-defense— 
denies enduring peace to the world. Those 
who have spawned such a force must either 
eventually destroy it by demobilization and 
find justification for the heavy cost already 
laid on their people; or use it, tacitly or ac- 
t:vely, as a threat or as a weapon. There is 
no middle course. * * * 

The two requisites to an enduring peace— 
the elimination of deep-seated incitements 
to strife and hopelessness, and the elimina- 
tion of armament for aggression—are, or 
should be, within the realm of feasible at- 
But man can remake the face 
of his physical environment and can harness 
all the powers of the universe more easily, 
it seems, than he can learn control of his 
temper as a member of the international 
comriunity. Nevertheless, those who term 
these twin requisites utopian and visionary 
are cut from the same bolt of cloth as those 
of an earlier day who claimed that epidemics 
were ali inescapable companion to human 
existence, and denounced the preachers of 
sanitation as balkers of God’s will. 

To prevent the crime of war, all nations 
and all ideologies can unite without sacrifice 
of principle. But lest self-interest in minor 
matters breed a carelessness toward the grav- 
ity of this problem, there is required unity 
of understanding concerning the facts of 
modern war. After the world-wide devasta- 
tion that grows daily more possible, none 
may be able to distinguish between the vic- 
tc- and the vanquished of a future conflict. 
Confronted by that outcome to another world 
var, all of us—east and west—are in the 


tainment 


same boat. The boat can be swamped in a 
series of atomic blasts; but, sustained by 
understanding of a com:non peril, it can 
also carry us through to final peace. Thus, 
the possibility of almcst total destruction, 
terrible though it is, could be a blessing as 
all nations, great and small, for the first 
time in human history, are confronted by 
an inescapable physical proof of their com- 
mon lot. ranklin’s “If we don’t all hang 
together, we shall each hang separately” has 
its international application today. * * * 

In a disarmed world—shouid it be at- 
tained—there must be an effective United 
Nations, with a police power universally 
recognized and strong enough to earn uni- 
versal respect. In it the individual nations 
can pool the power for policing the conti- 
nents and the seas against international 
lawlessness—those acts which involve two or 
more nations in their external relations. 

I do not subscribe to any idea that a world 
police force or a world organization should 
be permitted entrance to any nation for the 
purpose of settling disputes among its citi- 
zens, or for exercising any authority not spe- 
cifically and voluntarily accorded by the 
affected nation. At this stage of civiliza- 
tion’s progress any effort to push to this ex- 
treme the purpose of international law en- 
forcement will defeat legitimate objectives. 
National sovereignty and independence have 
been won by most at too great cost to sur- 
render to an external agency any such 
powers. 

But by the establishment of a United Na- 
tions police of proverly defined and restricted 
but effective powers, no nation would sur- 
render one iota of its current national func- 
tions or authority, for none, by itself, now 
possecses a shred of responsibility to police 
the world. To an international peace or- 
ganization, a nation would give up nothing 
beyond its equitable share in men and money. 
How this organization is to ke constituted 
or how it is to be controlled, has yet to be 
worked out, but with the principles honestly 
acccepted, the procedural problems would be 
easy of solution. 


Evil Fruit 


REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
corded in the Book of Matthew that “a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” 

If modern proof of this eternal truth 
be needed, witness the treatment given 
to our overburdened taxpayers by the 
Truman administration earlier this week. 
The amount is $100,000—and the Tru- 
man administration decided not to pay. 
The American people, patient and for- 
bearing as they are, cannot help but 
wonder at such behavior. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue must have tongue in 
cheek after exempting from taxation 
the $100-a-plate festival held in honor 
of Jefferson and Jackson. This is the 
same Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
assessed a 20-percent tax on each $1 ad- 
mission ticket to the Lincoln Day box 
supper held by the Republicans here in 
the Nation’s Capital only a few days 
prior to the Democratic frolic. 

Both of these functions were political 
in nature; both included professional 
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entertainment, refreshments, and politj. 
cal speeches. The Democrats enriched 
their party coffers by more than hal 
a million dollars without paying one 
cent of taxes. The Republicans, on tha 
other hand, paid a 20-percent tax on 
their admission tickets, and contributeg 
all of the profit from their box Supper 
to charity. 

I doubt that in the history of our Re. 

ublic there is a like example of politica) 
favoritism in taxation. But this is only 
one aspect. Consider, if you will, the 
broader implications. Mr. Truman ang 
his group have resisted all attempts made 
by the Republicans in Congress to lighten 
the tax burden upon our people. They 
the so-called Fair Dealers, do not object 
to taxcs on baby lotions, wedding rings, 
suitcases, telegrams, railroad tickets, and 
a thousand other items of every day 
use—but they refuse to pay an admission 
tax or entertainment tax on their own 
lavish feasts. A housewife must pay a 
20-percent tax to attend a movie in her 
neighborhood theater; a schoolboy must 
pay a 20-percent tax for the privilege of 
cheering his team at a Fasketball game; 
a businessman must pay a 20-percent tax 
to entertain a business client; the Re- 
publicans must pay a 20-percent tax for 
admissions to their functions. But the 
Trumanites exempt themselves from tax 
liability on their gold-plated political 
shindigs. Is this equality under the law? 
Is this in line with the traditional Ameri- 
can concept of fair play? Is this simple 
justice? Or is it a display of corrupt 
power? 

Mr. Speaker, the next time any one of 
Mr. Truman’s disciples rises to talk about 
plugging the tax loopholes, he should 
by all means be reminded of this fertile 
field in which to collect $100,000 of un- 
paid taxes. $100,000—this sum would 
pay the President’s salary for 1 year, 
Of course, it would not defray his annual 
$90,000 tax-free expense accounts nor 
would it pay the upkeep on his yacht, or 
his fleet of automobiles, or his luxurious- 
ly appointed plane, or his retreat at 
Shangri-La. It would not pay for his 
expensive and frequent Florida vaca- 
tions. Incidentally, mewspaper reports 
indicate that Mr. Truman’s staff is busily 
working in his Florida beach home on 
political speeches which he intends to use 
in a forthcoming tour of the Nation—a 
tour in his private railroad car, from 
which he will harangue our people about 
alleged special interests and_ special 
privileges of the Republican Party. 

Special privilege. Has any adminis- 
tration in our political history been s0 
clothed with it? Mr. Truman is the all- 
time arch-practitioner of special privi- 
lege. The luxury-loving gentleman from 
Missouri has put new meaning into the 
very words “special privilege.” 

Mr. Speaker, the masquerade of the 
Truman party as the champion of the 
common people now lies exposed for all 
to see. Abraham Lincoln said, “you can 
fool some of the people all of the time, 
and all of the people some of the time, 
but you cannot fool all the people all the 
time.” Our people are not so gullible 2s 
Mr. Truman believes. They will not be 
misled by the same false prophets again, 
for they have learned the harsh truta 
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that deeds not words are the measure of 
q man’s integrity. Next election day 
they will heed the biblical admonition— 
“py their fruits ye shall know them.” 


Panama Sea-Level Project Apparently 
Ditched 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
for many months instructive articles, 
with clear-cut analyses and interpreta- 
tions, by distinguished Members of the 
Congress, have effectively pointed out 
and exposed the many serious fellacies 
involved in the proposal for the con- 
struction of a new Panama Canal of so- 
called sea-level design. Congressional 
recognition of the results of this out- 
come may be said to have been taken in 
the interim report of the invusvtigation of 
Panama Canal tolls, of August 23, 1949— 
House Report 1304, Eighty-first Ton- 
This report, adopted by the full 
committee of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, dis- 
missed all consideration of the sea- 
level plan, and invited consider..tion of 
the completion (at comparatively low 
cost) of the authorized—and partially 
constructed—third locks project of the 
present lake-loc’t type canal, modified to 
include the principies of what is known 
as the terminal lake plan. 

The investigation of Panama Canal 
tolis, under the able direction of Rep- 
resentative CLARK W. THOMPSON, of 
Texas, and the supervision of the late 
Representative Schuyler O. Bland, of 
Virginia, long-time chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, inevitably exter.ded into the field 
of the management of the Panama 
Canal, and its organization; and subse- 
quently was the subject of a communi- 
cation from the President of the United 
States to the Speake of the House, on 
January 31, 1950—-House Docuinent 460, 
Fighty-first Congress—forwarding a re- 
port made by Director Frank C. Pace, 
Jr., of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The thanks of the entire country are 
du » Representative THOMPSON, chairman 
of the special subcommittee for his 
highly important and tireless work in the 
premises—and to his subcommittee as- 
soclates who, also, effectively aided, and 
cooperated with him. They have, in- 
deed, performed a most difficult task with 
narked success. 

The present status of the Canal situ- 
on ‘vas welt described by Jim G. Lucas, 
the very capable, and always interesting, 
Writ for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, as appeared March 29, 1950, in 
the Washington Daily News (noon edi- 
ion), and other publications of the 
Scripps-Howard organization. In this 
article Mr. Lucas emphasizes the views 
Sudget Director Pace with respect to 
upervision of the Panama Canal. 
sequent announcement, on the 


gress. 


ot 


same day, of the selection, by the Presi- 
dent, of Mr. Pace to be the Secretary of 
the Army, will support the President in 
his effort to reorganize the executive 
branches of the Federal Government, 
particularly the Panama Canal and its 
various activities. Secretary Pace will 
certainly support the recommendation 
of Director Pace, and the liberalization 
of the Panama Canal Government and 
organization, with their transfer from 
the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Army to that of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, will, it is believed, be now assured. 
The transfer can be made by executive 
action, and enabling legislation to effect 
the other recommendations of Director 
Pace will shortly be introduced and con- 
sidered in the Congress. 

Under leave granted, I am including 
herewith the full text of the article by 
Mr. Lucas: 


SEA-LEVEL CANAL APPARENTLY DITCHED 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 


President Truman apparently has given up 
hope Congress will approve * * * plans 
for a $2,500,000,000 sea-level Panama Canal. 

The sea-level canal project originated with 
the Army engineers. The Army argued that 
it was the only kind of canal which could 
be defended from an atomic attack. They 
said the present lock canal could be knocked 
out by a single bomb. 

Opponents of the sea-level canal protested 
it would cost closer to $7,500,000,000. They 
argued that no canal can be defended against 
atom bombs; that the safest defense was to 
shoot down enemy planes before they ar- 
rived over the target. They proposed to ex- 
panc the present locks to accommodate bigger 
ships. 


ARMY VERSUS SHIPPERS 


Essentially, the argument was between the 
Army on one hand and commercial shipping 
interests on the other. The Budget Bureau 
apparently has sided with the shippers. It 
recently recommended to the President that 
he transfer control of the Panama Canal 
from the Secretary of the Army to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Mr. Truman said he 
wanted to study the recommendation, but in- 
dications are that he will approve. If the 
shift is made, it apparently will eliminate 
the last remaining support for the sea-level 
canal project. 

“It is essential that Panama Canal poli- 
cies be coordinated with the objectives of 
national transportation policy and such co- 
ordination can best be achieved through 
supervision by the Secretary of Commerce,” 
Budget Director Frank Pace wrote Mr. Tru- 
man. “Staff facilities already exist in the 
Department of Commerce which could be 
developed to furnish necessary assistance to 
the Secretary in fulfilling his responsibilities. 
Such facilities do not now exist in the De- 
partment of the Army or the Department of 
Defense and military staffs cannot satisfac- 
torily be employed for this purpose.” 

Mr. Pace said the “historic reasons for 
placing the Panama Canal under the Secre- 
tary of the Army’s supervision no longer ap- 
ply. The construction phase of the Canal’s 
operation long since has been completed. 
* * * In time of war, or when war is 
threatened, the Panama Canal could be placed 
under military supervision and control.” 


MILITARY IN TOP JOBS 


By tradition, the Governor of the Canal 
Zone has always been a general in Army 
engineers. Since the Wilson administration, 
Army and Navy officers have held the major- 
ity of the important jobs. The Budget Bu- 
reau was critical of that practice. 

“Under the present system,” it said, “civil- 
ian employees may not aspire to a number 
of the top positions. Another important ob- 
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jection to the present system is that it un- 
duly restricts the Governor in the selection 
of several of his chief assistants and tends 
to reduce his control over them. * * * 
The best policy for the Panama Canal would 
be one which permitted the selection of the 
most highly qualified personnel from what- 
ever source available, military or civilian.” 

Currently, 71 Army and Navy officers hold 
important Canal jobs, the Budget Bureau 
said. 

Mr. Pace said the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended that all major nonregulatory 
transportation activities be grouped in the 
Commerce Department. He insisted the rec- 
ommendation included the Panama Canal. 


*Trend Toward Socialism May Be Halted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address which I delivered on March 19, 
1950, over an Indiana station. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be prin‘ed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TREND Towarp SoctaLism MAY Bre HALTED 


The congressional brakes have been ap- 
plied to President Truman’s program of forc- 
ing British socialism on the American people. 

I expect to show in a review of the record 
of the Eighty-first Democrat Congress in 
nearly 90 days of its second session that it 
has joined the Republican Eightieth Congress 
in refusing to go along on this program. 

Mr. Truman said in Madison Square Garden 
in New York City on October 28, 1948: “What 
a wonderful thing it was for the people of 
this United States that they didn’t have a 
President that would go along with that 
good-for-nothing Eightieth Congress.” 

I can say right here there are a lot of 
people in this country who today are saying: 
“What a wonderful thing it has been for 
the people of this United States that neither 
the Republican nor Democrat Congress would 
go along with the President’s program of 
socialism.” 

You are quite familiar with the record of 
the first session of the Eighty-first Congress. 
It ran along for 10 months, 3 months beyond 
the legal limit, and yet not a single piece 
of Mr. Truman’s socialistic legislation was 
adopted. 

The second session of that same Democrat 
Congress has proceeded to pass only two 
major bills in nearly 3 months and neither 
of them is on Mr. Truman's socialistic pro- 
gram. Just two bills have been enacted into 
law in this session and both of them were 
half way through Congress when the session 
began. 

First came the Korean aid bill calling for 
$150,000,000. That passed the Senate in the 
first session and the House voted it through 
on February 9 this year. Next came the 
oleo-tax repeal. It had passed the House in 
the first session and the Senate voted its 
approval on January 18 of this year. It was 
held in conference between the two Houses, 
however, until March 7 when the conference 
report was approved and Mr. Truman signed 
it into law on March 16. 

These are the only two bills of any im- 
portance passed by the second session of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 
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Now, let’s take a look at the progress re- 
port on some of the more sensational re- 
quests Mr. Truman asked the Eighty-first 
Congress to pass—either in the first or sec- 
ond session, or both. The Brannan farm 
plan, for example. 

Mr. Truman asked for this program in his 
state of the Union message in January 1949, 
after he had flip-flopped back and forth be- 
tween rigid and flexible price-support pro- 
grams for a year. The Brannan farm plan, 
a blocd cousin of the socialistic compulsory 
health-insurance plan, has had the brakes 
applied by the Congress and most farm 
organizations. 

Hearings are goifhg ahead on the farm 
problem in both Houses and Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan is going ahead with his 
efforts to sell the program, but it appears 
to be certain there will be no Brannan plaft 
in this session. After all, not a _ single 
elected official now holding a Federal office 
had the Brannan pla. in his platform when 
elected, because the Brannan plan was not 
proposed until after the last election. It 
will definitely be an issue in the coming elec- 
tion 

Since we have mentioned the blood cousin, 
socialized medicine, let’s take a look at what 
is going on with it. The short report is: 
“No action.” The long report is: “No ac- 
tion for a long time.” Of course, commit- 
tees continue to compile evidence from time 
to time because Director of Welfare Oscar 
Ewing has not given up the fight for this 
program. 

He made no bones about his attitude when 
he went to England last fall to study Eng- 
land’s socialized-medicine program. Mr. 
Ewing said in England and again when he 
returned that we were going to have the 
English medicine scheme—lock, stock, and 
barrel—or better still, we were going to have 
it—wigs, pills, and pains. 

ther optimistically that I think 
the socialized-medicine program will not be 
passed in this session of Congress, but will 
be offered again next year. 

Mr. Truman would like to have this issue 
forgotten—just as he would his request for 
a tax increase a year ago—but nevertheless 
it is still his Congress and he did ask the 
Eighty-first Congress to give him stand-by 
authority to control prices and wages. 

Remember that? Well, so does Congress 
and it isn’t doing a thing about it either. 

Another one he would like to have for- 
gotten is his request for authority to build 
Government production facilities. This one 
grew out of a demand for steel, but was not 
limited to steel. 

Today there is plenty of steel and Mr. 
Truman’s fly-by-night legislative policy is 
safely—for the moment, that is—bottled up 
by Congressmen who are showing good judg- 
ment in this matter. 

The same sensible consideration was given 
another request by the President. He had 
asked for universal military training. The 
draft which was voted proved useless to the 
armed services and the Congress has taken 
a somewhat distant view of forcing military 
training on all young men unless there ap- 
pears to be a need for it. So, we haven’t 
heard anything more about it and probably 
will not. 

Oh, yes, there was point 4. Mr. Tru- 
man first revealed this plan to develop all 
underdeveloped areas in the world in his 
inauguration speech in January of 1949. 
The Democratic Eighty-first Congress heard 
his request then for the first time. They 
heard it again later that same year and he 
included his request for authority to pro- 
ceed with this global program in his 1950 
message to the present session. 

A long study has been carried on by com- 
mittees in both Houses of Congress in the 
last session and this session on this subject 


but no action. The first step calls for some 
$35,000,000 to finance technical assistance 
to the underdeveloped areas. That, of 
course, is not the complete program. 

However, on the specific point of technical 
assistance, a House committee, on Febru- 
ary 21, ordered a favorable report made on 
the bill. That is the first action taken on 
point 4, which indicates this highly contro- 
versial program has a long road ahead before 
it gets through the legislative processes, 

There are some requests by Mr. Truman 
which will receive congressional approval in 
this session. One of them may not be, 
however, his extension of Federal housing by 
creating a new Government corporation. 
This section of the housing bill, which was 
defeated in the Senate a few days ago, was 
a badly misrepresented section. It was clas- 
sified as a middle-income housing bill. It 
was not that at all. 

The only middle-income citizens who 
would benefit from it would be those who 
would form a cooperative to build houses or 
apartments. In addition, it offered a lower 
interest rate for a longer-term loan than is 
being given the war veterans and users of 
FHA loans. Its discriminatory features 
prompted the vote against that section. 

Mr. Truman asked for extension of rent 
controls, but the home-rule system enacted 
in the first session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress proved little need remains for such vast 
Federal controls over private property. I 
will be surprised if rent controls are con- 
tinued this year beyond the expiration date 
of June 30. 

There are other measures on Mr. Truman’s 
Socialist list I would like to discuss in detail 
here today, but I would also like to use a 
portion of these 15 minutes to talk about 
what Mr. Truman’s followers in the Congress 
try to do to the legislative program for 
political reasons. I also want to talk a mo- 
ment about the spending habits of this ad- 
ministration. Mr. Truman is asking for a 
budget of $43,000,000,000 for the fiscal year of 
1951. 

That is $10,000,000,000 more than the Gov- 
ernment spent in fiscal 1948 and is at least 
$6,000,000,000 more than will be collected in 
taxes. We hear many excuses given for the 
greater cost of Government in the coming 
year, but we do not hear good sound rea- 
sons for the $10,000,000,000 increase over 1948. 

Did anybody in this country, or in any of 
the countries we are supporting suffer be- 
cause the Government only spent $33,000,- 
000,000 in 1948? 

The Eighty-first Congress will not match 
the Eightieth Congress in effecting a balanced 
budget in this session, but I do believe some 
reductions in Mr. Truman’s proposed ex- 
penditures ‘will be accomplished. Continued 
spending beyond our income can be counted 
as one of the important steps leading toward 
socialism. The Eighty-first Congress, like the 
Eightieth Congress, is going to try to stop it. 

Now I want to talk a bit about the Taft- 
Hartley Act. You know the Senate voted 28 
good amendments to this act in the first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. Amend- 
ments favorable to unions. 

You know, too, that Mr. Truman’s fol- 
lowers in the House of Representatives Labor 
Committee have made a political football of 
this important piece of legislation. They 
have sat on the amended bill because they 
believe it will be politically advantageous to 
congressional candidates not to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Mr. Truman’s boys would 
rather have a campaign issue than fair and 
equitable labor-management relations. 

The same attitude was displayed by Mr. 
Truman in the coal strike. He flaunted the 
law of the land. He played politics with 
human misery. He taught the strikers to 
ignore the law. Then, as Congress was about 
to take corrective measures, the strike was 
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settled and Mr. Truman’s followers in the 
Congress immediately whined that no furthe; 
action was necessary. 

Again they demonstrated they were willing 
to leave the people at the mercy of such 
political maneuvering. Remove Mr, Try. 
man’s New Dealers from their key positions in 
the Eighty-first Congress and you would have 
action in this very session of Congress that 
would protect the American people from the 
dangers of future sufferings such as occurre4 
in the coal strike. 

But what can you expect from an ad. 
ministration that first protects and Ccoddles 
disloyal persons in its red herring bosom— 
then, trapped in its own mire, sends its Secre. 
tary of State around the country telling the 
peop:e they do not understand the danger; 
of communism in this Nation? 

Dean Acheson, the man who refused to 
turn his back on a convicted traitor ip his 
own Department, is now calling upon the 
people o* America to band together in the 
cold war against Russia. I can tell mM: 
Acheson that the American people have 
fought a harder cold war against Russis 
than he has and for a lot longer time. They 
have paid their billions of dollars into the 
Marshall plan and the Truman doctrine to 
stop communism in other countries while it 
was permitted to infiltrate into the sacreq 
halls of our own Government. 

They have been helpless against the policy 
of pouring money into western Europe to 
stop communism while our own State De- 
partment policies are benevolent in natura 
to the Communists in the Far East. 

I could discuss these issues at great length 
with you if time would permit, but in closi) 
let me say again tha’ the Eightieth and 
Eighty-first Congresses—one controlled by 
Republicans, the other by Democrats—have 
put the brakes to Mr. Truman's Socialist 
bandwagon. 

These two Congresses have also established 
another record of merit. It was during the 
Eightieth Congress that evidence was re- 
vealed of the subversive activities within 
our own Government. The Hiss case was 
brought to light—with some difficulty grow- 
ing out cf administrative agencies, I might 
add. Eleven Communists were brought to 
trial and convicted on the strength of evi- 
dence unearthed by congressional commit- 
tees in the Eightieth Congress. 

During the two sessions of the Eighty-first 
Congress we have seen congressional com- 
mittees pierce further into the armor that 
has protected subversives for too long a time 

There will be some—and you can guess 
who one of them will be—who will say the 
Eighty-first Congress was another do-noth- 
ing Congress. When the Eightieth and 
Eighty-first Congresses stopped socialism and 
exposed communism in our country, they 
did a good day’s work for the American 
people. 


Wall Street Journal Predicts Many Ills 
Ahead for the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, & 
most interesting article appeared in the 
March 21, 1950, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal concerning the coal industry. 
This article written by Philip Geyelil, 
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staff correspondent of the Wall Street 
Journal, furnishes much food for 
thougnt. 

The article is as follows: 
Coat ILLS AHEAD—FEDERAL Experts See BiTvu- 





minovs PricE WAR IN A FEw MONTHS— 
Say MARGINAL MINES WILL Be Forcep Out 
AS | :ATORS VIE FOR SHRINKING MARKET— 


WHAT WILL Mr. Lewis Do? 
(By Philip Geyelin) 
WasHINGTON.—President Truman’s coal ex- 
: the soft coal industry is going 
to be mighty sick before many months roll 


At the moment it’s benefiting from a pal- 

tit lemand for the fuel from strike- 

5 coal consumers. Last week prices 
were li d up 10 to 30 cents a ton. 

But t experts are keeping an eye on 

tistics as these: Week before last 

! coal output soared to 13,200,000 

At that rate the miners would produce 

(00,000 tons in a 60-week year. 

Suck 11 would top the record-breaking 

f ) tons mined in 1947. It would be 

most f again as much as the 435,000,000 

n | uction of 1949, when supply man- 

ed to keep up with demand. - 
PRICE WAR AHEAD 

yoing to be a full-scale price war 

lustry in a matter of months,” says 

Government mine man. As soon as 

rs start battling for the shrink- 

market, “hundreds of high cost, mar- 

; are going to fall by the way- 


ids 
That will mean a return of the industry’s 
basic ailment: Overproduction in a dwin- 


dling market, from which fuel oil and gas 
re luring more and more customers. 
Most coal experts believe the industry 
uld have been faced with a severe post- 
readjustment before this, had it not been 
John L. Lewis’ stabilization efforts with 
the 3-day week and his holidays for miners. 
By limiting output, the United Mine Workers 
chieftain spread production across the in- 
dustry, kept prices up and enabled many 


high t mines to stay in operation. 
Hostilities between the mine operators and 
Mr. Lewis stopped 2 weeks ago when a new 


sment ended 8 months of costly 
over terms. The new agreement 

n pened until April 1951. But Fed- 
eral officials take small comfort from this 

peace treaty. They expect a dif- 
cind of warfare to break out—keen 
c ition among operators. 
COAL DEMAND FALLING 

Coal demand has been falling sharply 
fror and postwar levels. 

I t7 exports to coal-short European 
cou es and to Canada totaled 69,000,000 
t Last year they were down to some 

ven million as European mines got 
1 full operation. 
untry 3 years ago, coal was sup- 


pl 50 percent of the energy for homes and 
By last year its share was down 
recent. 


ilroads have been taking less and 
as they put in more oil-burning 
ines. In 1947 they bought 109,- 
tons of coal. Last year they took 
70,000,000 tons, a drop of 37 per- 
e electric-utility companies are 
; an economy to shift to oil, too. 
umed only 80,000,000 tons of coal 
compared with ninety-five million 


hile, householders have been swing- 
1 at a rapid clip. Last year oil- 


les were up 39 percent over 1948, 
¥ tory shipments of warm-air coal 
fur dropped 47 percent. Where natu- 
ra vailable, this fuel is grabbing some 

mers, too. 
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These shifts to competitive fuels are ex- 
pected to continue apace unless the coal in- 
dustry can tower the price of its fuel, indus- 
try observers believe. 

With the industry’s capacity to produce 
still at war level, and Mr. Lewis’ power to 
limit production curtailed in the new coal 
contract, Government experts are predicting 
several developments. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PROSPECT 


Within 120 days, says one official, coal 
stocks will be at or near record proportions. 
Heavy buying will quickly replenish above- 
ground supplies. Then what? 

Customers will start getting finicky, the ex- 
perts believe; they’ll buy only higher-grade 
coal. This will force many small open-face 
mines out of operation. Some marginal, less 
careful strip mines where the fuel is dug 
from the surface, produce a lower-grade bi- 
tuminous than that extracted from the big- 
ger, underground pits, or from modernized 
strip operations. 

As customers get choosier, bigger mining 
enterprises will begin feeling the pinch. 
Deep-mine companies without far-flung 
sales organizations will be hit. 

At this stage, the experts predict, price 
cutting will begin. As the mine owners vie 
for business by lowering prices, high-cost, 
ineficient mining operations will be forced 
out. They won't be able to stay in business 
and pay the $14.75-a-day wages to the miner 
and the 30-cents-a-ton welfare-fund royal- 
ties won by the United Mine Workers in its 
new coal contract. 

A BACKWARD LOOK 

How far will this process go? Federal of- 
ficials note this statistical history: In 1915, 
before World War I, some 5,500 soft-coal 
mines were in operation. By 1923 wartime 
demand had upped this to 9,300. But the 
coal market fell off badly in the late twenties 
and early thirties. Consumption by 1932 
reached a record low of 306,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with five hundred and eighteen mil- 
lion in 1923. By 1933 the mines in opera- 
tion had shrunk to 5,500 again. Today the 
number is back over the 9,000 mark. 

Comments one Bureau of Mines official: 
“It may be more than just the old cycle, 
with the way fuel oil and natural gas have 
been gobbling coal customers.” 

The Mines Bureau functionary thinks the 
number of coal mines in the United States 
could drop below the 5,000 figure in the years 
to come. This doesn’t mean the industry's 
productive capacity would be cut proportion- 
ately. He explains that most mines shutting 
down would be small, and the big, heavily 
capitalized producers would probably weath- 
er the storm. 

These Government mine experts base their 
views on the assumption that the mine own- 
ers Will have a relatively free hand in the 
next 12 months. Either John L. Lewis or 
Congress could alter the outlook by stepping 
in with their own recovery programs. 
There’s been talk of Federal price propping, 
a subsidy for coal or some other legislation 
to bolster the industry. 





THE QUESTION OF MR. LEWIS 


What Mr. Lewis may have in mind is, as 
always, a mystery. But the mine owners 
think their new coritract puts strict limits on 
the union’s power to control coal production. 
The operators succeeded in eliminating the 
controversial able-and-willing clause. This 
specified that the miners need work only 
when able or willing. When Mr. Lewis 
thought coal was too plentiful, the miners 
were conveniently unwilling to work. With 
this contract loophole, the union chieftain 
shut down the mines for 1 week last spring, 
put his coal diggers on a 3-day week much of 
the summer, and closed the mines completely 
for 52 days last fall and 1 month early this 
year. 
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This had the effect of spreading work 
among the UMW’s 370,000 coal diggers. 
While coal consumption dropped some 20 
percent from 1948 to 1949, the number of 
miners employed in the industry fell off only 
7 percent. Coal was kept relatively scarce 
by Mr. Lewis’ manipulations. 

Says one Bureau of Mines official: “Eco- 
nomically there’s no justification for the 
number of mines in operation today. The 
8-day week was an artificial prop for ineffi- 
cient mines that came in during the war. It 
succeeded in spreading the work but only de- 
layed the day of reckoning.” 

Whether Mr. Lewis can continue to exer- 
cise any control over production without his 
able-and-willing proviso is a big question 
It looks now as if hecan’t. But, as one Gov- 
ernment official puts it. “You never can telR 
with John L.—he'’s always thinking.” 






COAL LAW COMING? 


As for the chances of congressional action 
designed to help the industry, any coal legis- 
lation would be delayed at least a year if 
Congress sets up a commission to diagnose 
the ills of the industry, as President Truman 
has proposed. The commission would need 
that much time to study the problem and 
make its report. 

At the moment, Mr. Truman’s proposal for 
a commission is fast losing the enthusiasm 
of Congress. With the coal crisis over, law- 
makers are turning to other issues. Mine 
operators insist any such commission should 
make a careful study of labor conditions in 
the industry, and Mr. Lewis is bringing quiet 
pressure to squelch the whole idea. If the 
plan collapses, it would clear the way for 
speedier action by Congress. But even so, 
new coal legislation in the near future isn’t 
likely. 

The administration isn’t ready to push for 
a coal law now. Mr. Truman’s aides aren’t 
sure just what’s needed. And coal experts 
in the Government are inclined to give th 
industry a chance to solve its own problem 
without interference. 

“There’s a lot to be said for normal forces 
of economics.” comments one top official who 
recalls the Government’s experiences in the 
late 1930’s with the now defunct Guffey Coal 
Act. That law allowed the Government to 
fix minimum prices for bituminous fuel. 
Federal price propping enabled high-cost 
mines to stay in business. But it cost Uncle 
Sam millions of dollars and mountains of 
paper work to set some 400,000 price mini- 
mums for various grades of soft coal in 
different parts of the country. 

Nonetheless, the administration and Con- 
gress might go into action if a wave of mine 
shut-downs created serious pockets of unem- 
ployment in coal-producing States. Smaller 
Operators would press for congressional aid if 
their bigger brothers captured the bulk of the 
market at low prices which the small mines 
couldn’t meet. The United Mine Workers 
would also be clamoring for aid, of course, 
if unemployment should grow in the coal 
fields. 








Reduction in Flour Consumption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an articie 
entitled ‘“‘Unhappy Millers,’ written by 
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dward Hughes, and published in the 
Wall Street Journal. I believe the arti- 
cle contains matters of special interest 
to wheat risers, flour millers, and 
those who are employed in the milling 
industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNHAPPY 


SHRINKS AS 


MILLERS—FLouR GRINDING CLAN 
DEMAND FOR Propuct TAKES 
TumMBLE—HOoOME Front Is EatTiING More 
MEAT, VEGETABLES; SALES ABROAD SHARPLY 
Lower—100 Mitts CLosep SINCE 1947 
(By Edward Hughes) 

cTOoN.—Candidate for the title of 
ist merry businessman: The flour 


appetite for his product on the 
nt and a terrible tumble in foreign 
nd are making things rough for him. 
> 1947, more than 100 mills have bowed 
hrinking profit margins and gone quietly 
out of business. A score more are on the 
verge 

It’s a sharp adjustment from the biggest 
boom in milling history. Just 3 years ago, 
production of flour was at a record annual 
volume of 30,000,000,000 pounds. This year, 
output will be at least 25 percent under that 
level. 

THE STEEP SLIDE 

The big slump in export demand paces the 
downturn. Two years after the war, ship- 
ments of United States flour abroad had 

ared t nearly 10,000,000,000 pounds a 
year. That was in 1947. By last year, ex- 
ports had dropped to about 3,000,000,000 
pounds. And the slide continues into 1950. 
February shipments were only 30 percent of 
the year-ago level. 

A fadir American appetite for bread 
doesn’t help matters. Domestic consump- 
tion of flour is sliding back to the prewar 
level—despite population growth. It was 
just over 20,000,000,000 pounds last year, 
near the 1942 level. It points a trend thct 
has long caused anxiety among millers: Mr. 
and Mrs. America are eating less and less 
bread. At the turn of the century per 
capita consumption was 225 pounds of flour 
in a year These days, with a greater zest 
for meats and vegetables, plus weight-reduc- 
ing diets, per-person flour use is only about 
135 pounds a year. 

These statistics have tightened the noose 
around the neck of many a miller. In the 
late war and the immediate postwar years, 
every bit of idle plant capacity that could 
be found was put to work to furnish the 
greatest demand the industry has ever 
known. 

SHRINKING NUMEERS 

According to the Northwestern Miller, 
flour-milling trade publication, there was a 
total of 2,571 flour mills, big and small, in 
the Nation at the end of 1945. At latest 
count, this number was down to 1,553 mills. 

The Millers National Federation, which 
maintains an Office in the national capital, 
can point up the trend among the bigger 
mills. It has a list of 101 sizable mills— 
with capacities of 40,000 pounds or more 
daily—which were going full blast in 1947 
and which are now out of business. 

Those that survive aren’t happy about the 
way things are going. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
of Minneapolis, is an example. President 
Philip Pillsbury says his firm’s earnings for 
1949, at $2,274,155, were less than half its 
earnings in 1947. 

DOWNTURN AT DENVER 

Denver's Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
had an even greater drop in net income in 
those 2 years. After taxes, 1947 income was 
$4,016,778. Two years later, its net income 
Was $1,451,641. 

Another example: The net income of Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 


slipped from over $3,500,000 in 1947 to just 
$238,000 in 1949. That’s smaller than the 
company’s 1939 return. 

What’s behind the export slump? Euro- 
pean farm recovery is of course a big factor. 
But it doesn’t tell the whole story. Milling 
industry spokesmen contend United States 
farm-price supports on wheat—the grain 
that goes into flour—are forcing millers to 
charge too much for their product in foreign 
countries. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” says one. 
“We are simply pricing our flour out of the 
world market.” Then he asks: “What can 
millers do about it? They're trapped by 
high wheat costs.” 


LATIN AMERICAN LOSSES 


Shipments to Europe are off drastically. 
But that’s not too surprising—United States 
millers haven’t expected to hold onto their 
war-inflated European markets. 

They’ve hoped to be able to keep some 
of the big buyers in Latin America, how- 
ever. But take a look at what's happened 
down there: In 1947, Brazil took 836,000,C00 
pounds of our flour. Last year, Brazil bought 
only 131,000,000 pounds. More than 366,- 
000,000 pounds of United States flour went 
to Cuba in 1947. That’s been trimmed by 
more than 100,000,000 pounds in the last 
year or so. With minor exceptions, that’s 
the picture for the whole Latin-American 
area, 

It all stems from the old problem of the 
dollar. South Americans, and other good 
United States customers, have too few of 
them. So they skimp on purchases that re- 
quire the hard currency. In some cases, they 
try to shift to nondollar sources like Aus- 
tralia. 

WHERE CANADA COMES IN 

But there’s not enough nondollar flour to 
go around. So buying nations look for dol- 
lar-flour producers who can provide the least 
expensive product. That’s where Canada 
comes in. With a much lower cost for 
wheat, flour millers in Canada can under- 
sell—and have been underselling—this coun- 
try in many markets. 

Currently, say millers, United States export 
prices are a full 40 cents per bushel (wheat- 
price equivalent) above comparable Cana- 
dian flour for sale to South American coun- 
tries. “That,” says a flour man, “is why 
Canada’s exports of flour in the last 2 years 
have decreased only 7 percent, while ours 
are off more than 70 percent.” 

On the home front, the statistics which 
fcod experts trot out on changing dinner 
table habits over the past three decades 
show why the flour man is losing ground. 
Folks are filling their stomachs with other 
foods. 

Back around the First World War, the 
average American consumed an annual 188 
pounds of fresh vegetables. Today, he eats 
about 250 pounds. Meat consumption: In 
1930, per capita use averaged 128 pounds a 
year. Today the level is running around 
146 pounds—and moving upward. 

The United States citizen who ate an 
annual 35 pounds of eggs a generation ago 
consumes nearly 50 pounds today. He's eat- 
ing more chicken and turkey, too. 


—_—— CITT Te 


Capehart Is Tough Foe of Isms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the REcor> an article 
entitled “CapeHart Is Tough Foe ,; 
Isms,” written by Harold Cross, which 
was published in the Hammond (Ing 
Times on Sunday, March 26, 1959 | 

There being no objection, the artic), 
was ordered to be printed in the Rtv. 
ORD, as follows: 


PLAIN, EVERYDAY AMERICAN—Capenant | 
TOUGH Foe or Isms 


(By Harold Cross) 


INDIANAPOLIS.—There is an awfully ¢ 
reason why United States Senator Home E. 
CaPeHakrt is battling at all times to retain ty. 
American way of life. e 

He is a symbol of that type of life. 

The biographical trail left by Indiana’; 
senior Senator in his 52 years on this ear; 
spells America in great big letters. And he 
isn’t forgetting what he found was possibje 
in America as he goes about the State ang 
Nation preaching against socialism, com. 
munism, or any other ism that might be 
dreamed up from time to time by those wh 
seem to find things wrong with the Americay 
system. 

You take a good long look at Homer and 
then you say to yourself: 

He isn’t a politician. 

He isn’t a narrow-brained business ty< 

He isn’t a flowery orator with meaning] 
words. 

He isn’t a radical—nor a conservative 
So you just roll all these things aro 
in your mind a bit and you come out with 

these deductions: 

HoMER is just a plain, everyday Ameri 
who is sincerely trying to save for Ameri 
what he thinks is its greatest asset—its form 
of government. 

In fact, the affable gent who went from 
farm in Washington, Ind., to a Senate sea 
in Washington, D. C., makes a great talk 
entitled “Our Greatest Asset,” and it’s hi 
gospel. 

The man whose upturned grin and big 
cigar form a Capehart trade-mark has done a 
good many other things in his 5 years and 
more in Washington than just talk about 
Government. But the American way of lif 
is his basic philosophy and all other activities 
revolve around it. 

Both the man and the philosophy were 
born near the little town of Algiers, Ind 
June 6, 1897, when Alvin and Susan Cape- 
hart had a son they called Homer. 

That start in life was not a glorious on 
but typical of so many Americans. Homer's 
father was a tenant farmer and Homer \ 
the second of four children, there being tv 
other sons and a daughter when the final roll 
was read. 

The going is not easy for tenant farmers 
but Alvin Canrehart, whose ancestors came 
from Wales in colonial days, managed to pro- 
vide for his family through hard work and 
economic management. 

Homer, as a boy, knew the feel of wheat 
stubbles on his bare feet. He knew the chi! 
of 4 a. m. while donning his dungarees 10! 
the morning chores. 

He also knew the need for the necessit:es 
of life at times. 

Nevertheless, Homer used his 16 wakefl! 
hours of each day to mix schooling wi 
farm chores and out of it came a high-sch 
diploma and a respect for courage. 

The diploma and World War I arrivec 
the same time and the strapping farm b y 
from Daviess County was the first enlistme! 
in his home county at the age cf 19 : 

From a buck private in the rear ranks 7 
moved to sergeant in the army in the 2 yeals 
he served. q 

Then, endowed with the spirit and cours’ 
to make a success under the American s)* 
tem, he tackled the business world >. 
salesman. Up to this point NOMER CAPEHAS® 


the 


had not sold anything except himself on 
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€ ane that under the free-enterprise system 
f rou ce a success from any beginning. 
'' ham to eggs that he took to sell- 





But later it was as milk to vine- 
: 1e went into the advertising busi- 
Nevertheless, he kept on easing out 
ries of life, even though they 
. parse at times. There were a few 
mts in this part of his 52 years that 
yout as tough problems for him and 
quired family responsibilities as 
int to meet up with. 
kin’s were pretty lean, but the 
ce was there under the American system 
Homer never knew the words “give up.” 
tis indomitable spirit was made to order 
for salest hip and he became sales man- 
soo for the Holcomb & Hoke Manufacturing 
: Indianapolis. 
n 192! e name of Carrnart first blazed 
-osg the business world of America when 
‘ed the Capehart Corp. in Hunt- 
n, Ind. 
The next year he moved his manufactur- 
nerations to Fort Wayne, Ind. He was 
r many years associated with the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer 'Co., of Cincinnati, and North 
Tonawanda, N. ¥Y. He founded the Packard 
Manufacturing Corp. in Indianapolis in 1940. 
farm boy, the poor boy, was on 








Invern the 


When World War II enveloped the United 
ates the Packard plants turned to war pro- 
tion and won repeated awards for their 
lence in producing tank parts, plane 
ts, and parts for 30-caliber carbine rifles. 
"Your reporter, who has been covering 
polit in Indiana for more years than he 
1dmit, had reason to know CAPEHART 
before this point in the career of Amer- 

1 booster. 
Back in 1938 on a hot August day I joined 
, good many thousands of other Hoosiers in 
trek to the farm of CAPEHART near Wash- 
ington, Ind. This was when CAPEHART’S 
f appeared on the political horizon 


i seen the trend under the New Deal 

rd changing that system of government 

loved and cherished so much and 

r little successfu. boy decided to do 

about it. 

iousands of Republicans gathered 

» Capehart farm and pledged to fight 

with all their might against New Deal efforts 
to ch the American system. 

It worked. 

That very same year the Republicans 

elected retary of state. Two years later 

utied the State for Wendell Willkie 

ed the secretary of state. In 

n the legislature and all State 

t governor which was not subject 
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huge gathering on CaPreHarT’s 
1 has become famous in Republi- 
ry as the “cornfield conference” the 
Party surged forward in Indiana 
te landslides in 1944 and 1946. 
Yes, in 1944 the Republicans won a land- 
slide into Office with that landslide went 


f 


x 
tr 


/APEHART—into the United States 
The farm boy, the salesman, the 
businessman, the American, the 

1 § es Senator, was now where he 

* GO the most good for that philosophy 


nto the Senate, Capenart faced in 
| election the man who has been 
1 in politics as the State’s greatest 
‘*, Gov. Henry F. Schricker. 

ker had just completed a 4-year term 
r and was hailed as a cinch to 
senate seat on the strength of a 
t-tree term in office. 

down the State went the man who 
the game of politics. He shook 

lands, he claims, and visited every 
corner of Indiana and doggone 

y grocery store and filling station. 


Was new ¢ 
)h 








He won over the man they said couldn't be 
beat, but Homer never did know the meaning 
of those words: “give up.” 

The same olc. push marked his way through 
the Senate. He wasn’t in Washington long 
until he found his way around like a veteran. 





Who Are “The People”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial entitled ““‘Who Are “The Feople’?” 
published in the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star on March 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WuHo ARE “THE PEOPLE’’? 


In a slashing attack on Senator Homer 
CaPEHART, of Indiana, the AFL’s Political 
Education League has used the time-worn 
political trick of smearing an opponent by 
association. “CAPEHaART,” the weekly league 
reporter says, “has again lined up with the 
special interests and against the people. He 
is opposing the middle-income cooperative 
housing bill.” 

The implication is that anybody who op- 
poses this piece of legislation is a tool of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and is against the people. Simply 
because Senator CaPEHART happens to have 
decided to vote against a bill which that or- 
ganization opposes, he is charged with be- 
ing a stooge for a special interest. That sort 
of attack is not only unfair, it is both vicious 
and untrue. 

Who are the people for whom the AFL 
presumes to speak? Are they the 55 percent 
of all the people in all the United States in 
small-income groups who own their own 
homes; people who would have to pay off not 
only their own mortgages, but part of the 
mortgages of that specially privileged few 
who got Government subsidies for cooper- 
ative housing? Are they the people who are 
now living in rented homes and are satis- 
fied with the rent they pay? Are they even 
the majority of the members of the AFL, 
few of whom would benefit from this mid- 
dle-income housing bill, but all of whom 
would have to pay the taxes to support it? 
We doubt it. 

The AFL’s league reporter speaks only for 
those few political experts who edit it, and 
for the few labor leaders who control the 
AFL for their own political and personal 
purposes. It no more speaks for the people 
than does the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. In a previous attack on 
GOP Congressmen on March 6 the reporter 
said that the McConnell FEPC bill keeps 
civil rights from being enforced. It implies 
AFL support for an FEPC with compulsory 
enforcement. 

Yet the constitutions of many AFL unions 
today prohibit Negro membership and ban 
Negroes from being apprentices. How can 
the AFL political educators reconcile these 
two opposing actions? And how can the 
people have any confidence in the sincerity 
or the accuracy of the league reporter 
when it puts out such hypocritical opinions 
as these? 
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Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “United States Has Real 
Obligation To Accept Hawaii and Alaska 
Into Full Family Membership,” which 
appeared in the Salt Lake Tribune on 
March 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial] 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


UNITED StaTES Has REAL CBLIGATION TO ACCEPT 
Hawall AND ALAsKa INTO FULL FAMILY MEM- 
BERSHIP 
The lower House of Congress has approved 

bills to admit Alaska and Hawaii, respec- 
tively, as the forty-ninth and fiftieth States 
of the Union. Although opposition is re- 
ported brewing in the Senate, it may be 
hoped that the upper chamber will act as 
forthrightly and intelligently. 

The two States would be the only ones not 
contiguous to continental United States. 
However, modern transportation and com- 
munications facilities and some potent les- 
sons from the Second World War eliminate 
distance as an argument against statehood 
Petitions of the two Territories are correctly 
being considered separately and each on it 
own merits. However, there are many rea- 
sons for affirmative action, especially at this 
time. We need to bring all members of 
our American family closer together spirit- 
ually and practically. 

Absentee Federal 


direction undoubtedly 


has hindered economic and population 
growth of both Territories. Though they 
both seem a long way from continent 


United States, the air lines and modern com- 
munication facilities have brought them 
much closer than were some of the “fron- 
tier” Territories in former days. 

Hawaii has been ready for statehood a 
long time—socially, economically, and polit- 
ically. The islands are a crossroads of the 
Pacific, a center of trade and cultural rela- 
tions between all peoples of the Pacific area 
Here is a good place to exhibit democracy 
at work. The argument that Communist 
strength on the islands should Keep Hawaii 
out of the Union is a weak one. A govern- 
ment in which citizens participate to a 
greater degree should discourage residents 
from flirting with subversive ideologies 
Eighty-three percent of Hawaii’s citizems are 
American citizens. 

Hawaii has been seeking admission 
the Union since 1854. The island Territory 
has had constitutional government since 154 
and has been a Territory since 1900. Rn»- 
waii’s present population of 540,000 exceeds 
that of six States and almost equals four 
others. The population is larger than that 
of any territory when it was admitted t 
statehood except Oklahoma. Hawaii’s land 
area is larger than several eastern States. Its 
contribution to the Federal Treasury of $90, 
824,693 last year was more than was collected 
in United States taxes in any 1 of 11 
States. 

Alaska and Hawaii are vulnerable points 
in our national defense, it is true. Pear! 
Harbor proved, however, thct an attack on 
United States Territory or possession is as 
important to the rest of the country as if 
Oregon or Georgia were invaded. The Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii cannot be secure 
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until they are admitted to statehood. They 
should have stronger voices and votes in the 
Congress 

Alaska remains largely underdeveloped 
and vulnerable to attack 83 years after the 
Territory was purchased from Russia. The 
proximity of the peninsula to Russia drama- 
tize: the urgency of making it as strong as 
possible militarily, with a complete demo- 
cratic government. Though much of it is 
a remote, icy wilderness, Alaska has tre- 
mendous naturil resources, such as timber 
and minerals and open places for settl:ng 
Americans in new homes. Its possibilities 
heve hardly been tapped. Statehood no 
doubt would enbance stability settlement 
and development. 

nission of Alaska has been opposed on 
grounds it would be unfair for a State of 
109,0°9 population to have the same repre- 
sentation in the Senate as States of several 
million people. If that argument is valid, 
then it is unfair for Utah and Nevada to have 
the same number of Senators as New York 
and California. This practical arrangement 
is the price that was paid for the Union in the 
first place 

Alaska has more population than 12 States 
boasted at the time they entered the Union. 
Population per square mile there is greater 
than that of Nevada, Minnesota, and Oregon 
at the time they became States. After an 
extensive investigation, the House Public 
Lands Committee has concluded that Alaska 
should be able to support itself financially 
under statehood. 

Arguments egainst statehood for the two 
great Territorial outposts are almost a cen- 
tury late. The United States assumed a 
solemn obligation to accept them into full 
family membership and to defend them 
when the Nation acquired them. 


Mental-Hea!th Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand clippings reporting a horrible 
disaster in a mental hospital. Nine men 
were trapped by fire, and went to their 
deaths. It is reported that they were 
chained to their bunks. 

It is hard to believe that such a tragedy 
could occur in this day, and yet I realize 
that the practice of restraining mental 
patients is mainly due to a lack of 
trained personnel. 

Although this was a private mental in- 
stitution, this practice of shackling pa- 
tients g¢ces on, I understand, in many 
tax-supported hospitals throushout the 
country. 

Our veterans hospitals have made a 
notable advance in abolishing these re- 
straints, and yet the recent veterans’ cuts 
in personnel threaten to reduce the 
standard of care that is given. In a 
statement made by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, which I would like 
to inse:t in the Recorp, it is stated: 

One of the most serious threats of the cute 
back is the reduction in training programs 
at VA hospitals, particularly for nurses and 
aides. It is inevitable that incidents of abuse 
%. nervous and mentally disabled patients 
will increace, Moreover, decreases in super- 


visory personnel will inevitably encourage an 
increase in the use of physical and chemical 
restraints for disturbed patients. 


I think it is not only necessary to stop 
these cut-backs in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, but it is clear that we must step 
up our whole mental health program in 
the country, as carried on by the Public 
Health Service. 

Neither society nor the Congress can 
condone inhuman practices. Therefore, 
society at large, and the Congress in par- 
ticular cannot afford to neglect any steps 
that can be taken to eradicate such me- 
dieval action in our mental hospitals. 

When, by appropriating a small 
amount of money, we can find new treat- 
ments, train personnel to apply them 
send patients home as soon as possible, 
and take care of their rehabilitation, 
Congress ought to find a way of provid- 
ing that money. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the RecorpD a release by the 
American Psychiatric Association and 
a newspaper article entitled “Tragedy 
at Mental Hospital Near Philadelphia,” 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of March 30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the release 
and newspaper article were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concrete evidence to support the American 
Psychiatric Association’s warning that cur- 
rent cuts in Medical personnel in VA psychi- 
atric hospitals and clinics would have dis- 
astrcus results, was made public tcday by 
APA president, Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
New York City. On March 4 the association 
publicly declared that unless the personnel 
cut-back were prevented, “medical care of 
nervous and mentally disabled veterans 
would deteriorate below accepted adequate 
standards.’ 

About 3,000 of the VA medical staff are in- 
volved, approximately 1,200 of them being 
doctors, dentists, psychologists, nurses, social 
workers, and aides in VA psychiatric hos- 
pitals and clinics. 

Stating that his information was based on 
reports received from the VA hospitals and 
clinics in the past 2 weeks, Dr. Stevenson de- 
clared the evidence was all too clear that 
the VA’s fifty-thousand-odd psychiatric vet- 
eran patients would be the ones to suffer from 
the lowering of standards and _ services 
1ecessitated by the personnel cut. 

For example, he said, the VA hospital at 
Gulfport, Miss., will eliminate its vocational 
rehabilitation and education program. At 
American Lake, Wash., insulin therapy will be 
stopped. At Downey, IIl., the recreation pro- 
gram for TB patients will be cut out. At 
Port Lyon, Colo., the leukotcmy (operation 
cn frontal lobes of brain) program will be 
drastically limited. At Marion, Ind., the 
hydrotherapy program will be reduced. At 
Togus, Mane, one medical and one surgical 
ward will be closed. 

Particularly distressing is the effect of the 
cut-back on the VA hospitals which care for 
tuberculous psychiatric patients, Dr. Steven- 
son sait. They are asked to reduce their 
staffs by 5 19 50 people. Yct in a recent sur- 
vey of four of them, not one was found to 
provide adequate medical care. The cut-back 
can only agitate already serious deficiencies. 

One of the most serious threats of the 
cut-back is the reduction in training pro- 
grams at Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
particularly for nurses and aides. It is in- 
evitable that incidents of abuse of nervous 
and mentally disabled patients will increase. 
Moreover, decreases in supervisory personnel 
will inevitably encourage an increase in the 
use of physical and chemical restraints for 
disturbed patients. 
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The corrective therapy and vocational 
habilitation and education programs will 
drastically curtailed, and in many hospit 
eliminated altogether. Dr. Stevenson con. 
tinued. These are crucial activities jn pre 
paring patients for release from the hos 
tal and readjustment to community life, 

The cut comes at a time when there are 
about 4,000 psychiatric beds unused ip th 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals fo, | 
of personnel to staff them; and when tho. 

are about 5,000 “emergency beds” in yse_ 
crowded into sun porches and recreat 
rooms, over and above normal capacit y Yet 
21 Veterans’ Administration hospitals re, port 
they will have to close nearly 1,400 more rere 
as a result of the cut, and more wou, ide 
closed if it were not for local commun) 


Te. 
be 
als 


.pressure to keep them open. 


The situation is aggravated, Dr. Stevensoy 
stressed, by the fact that the Veterans’ ay. 
ministration is asked to staff new hos 
being constructed within present personne! 
ceilings. In a program analysis appr ved 
recently by the Chief Medical Director o 
Veterans’ Administration, it was estimated 
that the Veterans’ Administration neege, 
4,000 more medical personnel to maint 
its present psychiatric hospitals and provid: 
for the new ones planned this year. 

Turning to the Veterans’ Administration 
mental-hygiene clinics, Dr. Stevenson «& 
scribed them as the first line of defense 
against hospitalization. About 25 percent 
of nearly 25,000 out-patients now being har 
dled by the clinics would have to be hospi 
talized if clinic treatments were not ayail- 
able. All of these cases involve service-con- 
nected disabilities. Yet the personnel cut. 


back requires the clinics to reduce personnel 
by about 13 percent—foreshadowing a back. 
log og about 10,000 untreated service-con- 
nected cases by the end of 1950. The cur- 
back also will require the clinics to rely more 
on fee-basis physicians, which costs about a 
third again as much per treatment and re- 


sults in less adequate medical care 

At present there are no clinic facilities in 
Alabama, Idaho, Mississippi, Montana 
vada, North and South Dakota, and Wyoming 
Dr. Stevenson said, and, in general, large 
areas of the Midwest, South, and Southy 
have few or no out-patient clinic fac 
There are 470,000 service-connected 5 
now eligible for clinic out-patient treatment 
Only 25 percent of them have been cared | 
thus far, Dr. Stevenson stressed. 

Dr. Stevenson expressed the hope that 
widespread public protest to the Congr 
would result in a deficiency appropriation 
for the Veterans’ Administration which 
would put a last-minute stop to the pers0l- 
nel cut-back. 

THE EFFECTS OF VA PERSONNEL CUT ON INDIVID: 
UAL HOSPITALS 


American Lake, Wash.: Can't close bi 
stop insulin therapy; eliminate affiliate! 
ing program; reduce total push; less su 
vision of personal care; return to back ¥ 

Bedford, Mass.: Cannot elminate 235 emer 
gency beds: no social service on Sune 
hydrotherapy reduced from 16 hours to 1h 
5 days a week; cannot do family care 

Augusta, Ga.: 280 patients to lose treat 
ment; serious reduction in service; nur! 
service covers dietetics; need two more! 
for insulin therapy. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.: Close 289 beds; ¢! 
nate insulin program; PMR (physical ™ 
cine and rehabilitation) for 200 pave 
reduced. 

Chillicothe, Ohio: 39 emergency beds ¢ 
inated; no effect on patient care. 

Coatesville, Pa.: Close one hospital bu 
ing; have stopped admissions; total pus? 
creased. ad 

Danville, Ill.: Have to stop admissions "" 
5 months to reach standard capacity; °*” 
not man all nursing stations; unsale to 
erate wards; cold food served 1 hour be 
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meals; 45 patients deprived of treatment; 
eliminate attendant training. 

Downey, Tll.: Cannot operate additional 
tnberculosis ward; no recreation for TB pa- 
tients; two vacancies for doctors canceled; 
professional people have to do administra- 
tive work. 

Fort Custer, Mich.: Close 85 beds; eliminate 
VR & E (vocational rehabilitation and edu- 
cation program); reduce PMR program. 

Fort Lyon, Colo.: Close 106 emergency beds; 
925 patients to 1 doctor ratio; leukotomy pro- 
gram decreased. 

Fort Meade, S. Dak.: Have only 146 aides; 
will reduce push program. 

Gulfport, Miss.: 110 beds should be closed 
but cannot for the sake of serving commun- 
ity; eliminate VR & E; all MAT (manual 
arts therapy) but one shop eliminated; spe- 
cial training for 25 catatonics eliminated; 
habit training for 140 abolished; no hydro- 
therapy on acute service; lessen group psy- 
chotherapy; close staff dining room; lose five 
ward clerks (nurses to do administrative 
work): have to double up patients in day 
rooms; no aide training. 

Knoxville, lowa: Close 78 beds or eliminate 
the 38 beds for TB-NP patients. 

Lebanon, Pa.: Are opening beds; need 
more staff for new beds—but can’t hire in 
advance for training some reduction in PMR 
activities. 

Lexington, Ky.: Inadequate coverage of 
wards due to lack of nurses and attendants. 

Lyons, N. J.: Close 400 beds (have 288 
emergency beds); 850 patients needing PMR 
not getting it; unless get more personnel, 
have to close beds; PMR activities somewhat 
reduced; inadequate coverage of wards. 

Marion, Ind.: Cannot close beds—too 
rowded; cannot open new unit for infirm; 
200 patients have no sports; movies for wards 
down 50 percent; stop night hydrotherapy; 
no PT for TB patients; curtail ward OT (oc- 
cupational therapy); 4 buildings, no CT 
(corrective therapy); lessen dietetic ward 
service; special services activities reduced; 

lrotherapy and physical therapy activities 
curtailed. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.: OT on wards cur- 
tailed, fewer activities off wards; shortage of 
osychiatrists and nurses continues. 

North Little Rock, Ark.: Close 86 TB-NP 
beds and transfer patients; else eliminate 86 
other beds. 

rthport, Long Island, N. Y.: Stop new 
ions, eliminate emergency beds; hydro- 
therapy reduced from 24 to 16 hours and 16 
to 8 hours; off-ward activities for patients 
curtailed. 

Palo Alto, Calif.: Can’t reduce beds; must 
teduce programs, won’t do lab work for an- 
nual physicals; reduction in ward coverage 
and ward activities, or increase use of re- 
straint and sedation. 

Perry Point, Md.: Patient care will suffer 
by curtailing program. 

Roanoke, Va.: No emergency beds; increase 
waiting list; reduce lobotomy program (112 
operations; one-third gone home); decrease 
shock program; residency training will suffer. 

Roseburg, Oreg.: Ten emergency beds; 
diminish training for aides; eliminate ward 
OT; limit lobotomy retraining; need eight 
more medical jobs; reduce push programs; 
marked reduction of OT on wards; reduce 
off-ward activities; reduce lobotomy program. 

Sheridan, Wyo.: Reduce extent of off-ward 
activities; coverage on wards in some cases 
reduced to danger point; hydrotherapy and 
other PMR activities reduced. 

St. Cloud, Minn,.: Need for additional 
physicians on acute intensive treatment 

Togus, Maine: Close one medical and one 
3 se ward; NP hospital personnel never 

equate, 

Tomah, Wis.: Some reduction in off-ward 
activities; attendant ratio low. 

-opeka, Kans.: Close 200 beds. 

_ caloosa, Ala.: Cannot reduce beds; dis- 


. two VR & E jobs; lessen insulin and 


electric shock therapy; cut down lobotomies 
due to inadequate nursing; lessen push pro- 
grams. 

Tuskegee, Ala.: 200 beds closed by curtail- 
ing administrative; eliminate 5,000 pro- 
gram—2 jobs; eliminate two PMR programs. 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
30, 1950] 


‘TRAGEDY AT MENTAL HosprTaL NEAR PHILADEL- 
PHIA—NINE DEAD IN FIRE WERE CHAINED 
To THEIR BUNKS 


PHILADELPHIA, March 30.—Nine men mental 
patients, tugging in terror at the chains 
which bound them to concrete slabs, died 
today in a fire in a private sanitarium. 

The dense smoke which killed them, pour- 
ing into their barred cells from a basement 
fire, felled two other patients in the ward. 
They were in critical condition at Mont- 
gomery Hospital in Norristown, Pa. 

A male nurse, George Lewis, 51, saved the 
lives of the four other inmates of the violent 
section. He groped through the smoke and 
unlocked the leather-bound chains which 
shackled them either by the wrist or ankle 
to an iron ring in their concrete beds. 

When the dead were laid out on the rug- 
covered floor of the administration building, 
the cuts and bruises told the story of how 
they struggled futilely to break the shackles 
that held them. 


THIRTY INJURED 


About 30 other persons, including firemen 
and attendants, were overcome or sickened 
by the dense smoke from a rubbish fire. 

Amid the confusion of smoke, the rescuing 
of 75 terror-stricken inmates and firemen 
battering at cell doors, there was heroism. 

Mrs. Theresa Shaw, 38-year-old New York 
nurse, crawled on her stomach through the 
smoke to lead firemen to the locked doors of 
bed-ridden patients. 

Heroic firemen carried other patients, 
naked or clad in night clothes or underwear, 
to safety down ladders in the chill early 
morning hours. Spectators, drawn to the 
scene by smoke and fire sirens, aided in the 
rescue work. 

Mrs. Shaw had just returned to work at 
the Belle Vista Sanitarium in the exclusive 
Chestnut Hill section when the flames broke 
out. 

REASSURES PATIENTS 


Immediately, Mrs. Shaw went to help her 
patients. 

“There was no way and no time to get 
at the ward records, so we could first rescue 
the most feeble,”’ she said. “I just called on 
my memory. As each patient was led or 
carried to safety, I called her by name and 
assured her that everything was all right.” 

The blaze, confined to the basement, was 
discovered at 10:45 last night. 

Most of the patients took the emer- 
gency calmly once they noticed the pres- 
ence of the assuring attendants. Others, 
however, screamed and fought with their 
rescuers, flailing their arms violently. 

One woman patient choked a fireman as 
he carried her from the L-shaped two-story 
stone building. 


CHAINED TO SLABS 


Fireman Walter Rohrbach of Flourtown 
said he rescued 12 women, carrying them 
down ladders 1 at a time. 

The patients in the violent ward were 
chained to the concrete slabs on which they 
sleep shortly after the evening meal, about 
5 hours before the fire broke out. 

Straps encircling one arm and one leg of 
each patient were linked by chains to hooks 
embedded in the concrete, fireman said. 

Other mental patients, not considered vio- 
lent, were restrained to their beds by simple 
leather straps in the other wards of the in- 
stitution. Senile and nervous cases were not 
restrained. 
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Opportunity and Justice for All America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Opportunity and Justice for 
All America,” by Harold Cross, pub- 
lished in the Hammond (Ind.) Times, on 
Monday, March 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SenwaToR CAPEHART’S CREED: OPPORTUNITY AND 
JUSTICE FOR ALL AMERICA 


(By Harold Cross) 
(Pt. IT) 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The name of Senator HoMER 
E. CapeHarr flashed around the world 
when he revealed that Japan had slipped a 
peace feeler to the United States through 
Russia. Our officials, who had become 
habitually secretive about matters of con- 
cern to the country, denied the Capehart 
assertion. But Indiana’s then-junior Sen- 
ator stuck to his gums and eventually his 
claim was confirmed. 

Legislatively, Senator CapenHart felt his way 
for the first 2 years, gaining experience and 
the appreciation of his colleagues as he went 
along. 

In the 1946 campaign in Indiana Senator 
CaPEHART teamed with the Bill Jenners and 
the Ralph Gateses and the Tom Baths and 
the Charley Hailecks and the Hobart Creigh- 
tons and other big guns in the Republican 
ranks to swing a rousing Republican victory. 

When he returned to the Senate for the 
Eightieth Congress, Senator CAPEHART Was 
properly equipped to become Indiana’s sen- 
ior Senator. He lost no time in introducing 
a bill to clarify the portal-to-portal pay prob- 
lem which was sweeping the country. It 
was at this same time, too, that labor-man- 
agement developments in the Nation indi- 
cated corrective legislative measures were 
needed. Senator CaPeHarT, whose practical 
experience as both a worker and employer 
served him well in his course of action, 
criticized the Wagner Act, but at the same 
time criticized the original Taft-Hartley Act, 
contending it should be amended in several 
respects. 

His completely harmonious labor relations 
as an employer gave Senator CAPEHART access 
to sources within the ranks of organized ia- 
bor which made possible constant discus- 
sions with those sources on the problems 
which arose on labor questions. 

He also moved into important positions 
on the major Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and Banking and Currency Con- 
mittees. 

Consistency is a jewel in anything, particu- 
larly politics, so Mr. CaPEHART can Claim that 
jewel. In 1944, Mr. CapeHart stressed in his 
campaign the dangers of foreign isms creep- 
ing into our Government through disloyal 
Officials. Six years later the Alger Hiss con- 
viction confirmed that danger. 

Mr. CaPeHarT also campaigned on a plat- 
form of economy in Government and a bal- 
anced peacetime budget. Six years later he 
finds need for the same platform. 

The Eightieth Congress also formed @ 
Small Business Committee and Senator 
CaPEHART became a member and was made 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Small 
Business Committee which had charge of 
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investigating the newsprint shortage. It 
was through his deft handling of this criti- 
cal situation that the problem was solved 
without Government interference. 

While many administration Senators 
clamored for Government control of news- 
print, Senator CaPpzHarRT calmly called a con- 
ference of publishers from throughout the 
country and a voluntary system of distribu- 
tion of newsprint was adopted. Today, as a 
result of Senator CAPEHART’s judgment, the 
press of America remains free from Govern- 
ment controls. 

FIGHTS FOR AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 

When the Marshall plan was brought to 
the fore in the Eightieth Congress it came 
face to face with a man from Indiana who 
insisted American principles be applied to 
aid for Europe. As a member of an investi- 
gating Senate committee which had toured 
the war-torn nations of Europe near the end 
of World War II, Senator CaPrHarRT was fa- 
miliar with the European problem. But he 
also was familiar with what American prin- 
ciples could do toward restoring prewar con- 
ditions there. 

He opposed the system designed for the 
Marshall plan, but not before offering a sub- 
stitute plan which won great support in the 
Senate although it was not adopted. Today 
there are many who originally supported the 
existing Marshall plan who openly admit 
Senator CAPEHART’s plan would have suc- 
ceeded in the restoration of Europe in less 
time and at far less expense to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

When inflation loomed its ugly head in 
December of 1947 and President Truman 
first urged restoration of rationing and con- 
trols, Senator CAPEHART again stepped to the 
front with a 14-point plan for increasing 
production as a means of combating in- 
flation. Again he was right. For it was 
greater production that finally defeated in- 
flation. 

In 1948 when the Republican Eightieth 
Congress worked toward a long-range farm 
program, the Indiana Senator who had 
grown up on a farm and who today actively 
operates one of Hoosierland’s finest farms 
knew the course to take. 

FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORT 

He supported the flexible price-support 
plan for long-range use because in his farm- 
ing experience he had learned the ups and 
downs of farming and felt qualified to work 
out the solution to them. Senator CaPE- 
HART contends today that had the Hope- 
Aiken flexible price-support program been 
given a chance to operate it would have pre- 
vented the growing inequities that today 
threaten chaos in the farm program. 

While we are on the subject of farming 
it is quite appropriate to mention something 
more about Senator CapeHart’s farm. It 
stretches for 1,800 acres over his beloved 
Daviess County just a few miles from Wash- 
ington, Ind. 

Consisting of some of the finest farmland 
1n the State, the Capehart farm borders along 
the west fork of the White River. It is a 
farm efficiently operated with the actual 
supervision and as much cf the actual work 
as possible being performed by the senior 
Senator himself. 

The Capehart farm is not many miles from 
the Capehart birthplace and the Hoosier 
Senator expects to close his life on the farm 
he owns not far from the farm on which his 
life began so ruggedly. 

His wife, Irma, who was a school teacher 
in Wisconsin before she became Mrs. Cape- 
hart, wife of a struggling sales manager, 
shares the Senator’s love for his Indiana 
farm. So do his two sons and daughter. 

Errl Capehart, the eldest son whose full 
names makes him a junior when the Homer 
is added, is a practicing attorney in Indian- 
apolis. He won his degree from Harvard 
law scnool. 


Tom, a graduate engineer from Purdue 
University, is now the president of his fa- 
ther’s Packard Manufacturing Corp. in Indi- 
anapolis and carrying the full load of respon- 
sibility for continuing the success of the 
Capehart business reputation. 

Both boys are also sharing their time and 
efforts toward making the Capehart farm 
tick. 

The daughter, Patricia, youngest of the 
three children, is in her junior year at the 
University of Maryland. She is a pretty, 
dark-haired and vivacious girl who exempli- 
fied her illustrious father last summer when 
she took a job as waitress in a Maine resort 
to earn her own vacation the hard way. 


WILL TOUR THE STATE 


Well, that is the background of the man 
who will again be going up and down the 
State soon shaking another 100,000 hands 
and an upturned grin wrapped around a big 
cigar. 

He’ll be preaching Americanism at every 
turn just as he did last December when he 
toured the State for seven public debates 
with Representative ANDREW Jacoss, of Indi- 
anapolis, on the subject of British socialism. 

The big and dynamic Senator has had a 
creed these many years and it pretty well 
sums up the American way of life that 
HoMeER CAPEHART believes in so thoroughly 
and at the same time forms a short and effec- 
tive biography of the man himself. 

It goes like this: 

“IT want to retain that form Of govern- 
ment under which the farm boy of today 
can become the farm owner of tomorrow; 
under which the worker of today can become 
the successful businessman of tomorrow; 
under which the poor immigrant of today 
can become the prominent citizen of 
tomorrow,” 


Russia’s Portrait of Us Must Not Hang 
Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an editorial 
entitled “Russia’s Portrait of Us Must 
Not Hang Alone,” published in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal of March 30. The 
editorial relates to the joint resolution 
introduced a few days ago by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], which 
was jointly sponsored by himself and 
10 other Senators, of whom I am proud 
to be one. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Russia's PorTRAIT oF US Must Not HanG 

ALONE 

In too many countries around the world 
too many people look upon the United States 
as a power-mad, money-mad, selfish, im- 
perialistic ogre. Those same people, in most 
cases, have been sold and believe the vision 
of slave-state Russia as a worker’s paradise. 
The cause, in both cases, is Russia's skillful, 
highly effective propaganda, open and dis- 
guised, promoted not only by the Kremlin 
but by its satellites and by converted native 
agents everywhere. 
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The United States has an obvious interest 
of the first importance in combating tpi; 
Russian distortion of truth and in giving 
other peoples of the world a true mirror of 
itself. But on this battle for the minds and 
the possible allegiance of other peoples jt 
now is spending the trifling sum of $34,009 . 
000 a year—far less even than the British, 
much less the Russians, 

Senator Witt1am T. BENTON, properly 
alarmed by this situation, has with 10 other 
Senators introduced a resolution calling for 
affirmative action to right it. More money 
is necessary but incidental; the program js 
the thing. Senator BENTON, who helped to 
develop our present foreign information pro- 
gram, with its Voice of America broadcasts 
and its libraries and cultural missions 
abroad, wants greater American action on 
every propaganda front: radio stations Capa- 
ble of reaching every listener in the world, 
a renewed and more aggressive campaign in 
the United Nations for freedom of informa. 
tion, support of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
promotion of democratic education, a con- 
ference of non-Communist countries on in- 
formation programs. 

There are other activities that might be 
included, too, such as the export of more 
American teachers and students to friendly 
nations, more American libraries and well- 
chosen documentary films (with some sensi- 
ble discouragement by Hollywood itself of 
those of its cheap distortions so helpful in 
promoting Soviet caricatures of us). But 
Senator BENTON is on the right track, and 
we hope that he will succeed in getting con- 
gressional action. A true picture of the 
United States can win us friends and influ- 
ence the world, but if we do little to put it 
before the world we can hardly be surprised 
if Russia’s venomous portrait of us, hanging 
alone, is accepted as the one and only. 


The Kerr Natural-Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF M*SSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, Thomas L. 
Stokes is a distinguished American jour- 
nalist. He is a winner of the Pulitzer 
prize and the Raymond Clapper memo- 
rial award, and has received other marks 
of distinction. I believe his views con- 
cerning the Kerr natural-gas bill re- 
cently passed by the Senate will be ol 
interest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article by him entitled “On ‘Special 
Interests’.” published in today’s Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

On “SPECIAL INTERESTS’—FAILURE TO VETO 
Kerr Naturan-Gas Birt May EMBARRASS 
TRUMAN ON COMPROMISE 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

President Truman may find himself em- 
barrassed in attacking the “special interests 
in his projected cross-country “whistlestop 
tour to begin early in May unless meanwhile, 
he vetoes the Harris-Kerr-Thomas bill that 
frees independent natural-gas producers 











from regulation by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

“Tt would cost the 40,000,000 natural-gas 
consumers millions of dollars annually. 

The measure, which soon will be placed 
wn his desk for decision, Was sponsored by 
Democrats and put over in the Senate this 
week, as in the House last session, by Demo- 
erat “votes in a Democratic Congress. A 

pill of similar purpose, though broader in 
scope, could not even get through that 
Eightieth Republican Congress which the 
President denounced in 1948 as the worst in 
history. 

—e OIL COMPANIES TO BENEFIT 

This was, indeed, a “special interest” coup. 
The result in the Senate is disturbing evi- 
dence of the weight now exerted by big oil 
in the Democratic Party. Big oil was behind 
the bill which will benefit handsomely a 


handful of the Nation’s major oil companies, 
They own the bulk of natural-gas reserves 
in the Southwest and will enjoy virtually a 
monopoly status if it becomes law. Credit 


for the victory goes to Senator Bob KEkrr, of 
Oklahoma, former Governor of his State, 
who ‘s, himself, a big oil and gas man, and 
has emerged as a powerful figure in Demo- 
jolities. This victory may prove costly 
to his par ty. 

On his way across the country the Presi- 
dent will travel through States where con- 
sumers are vitally affected by this measure. 
A ge r of Republican Senators from that 
area, reflecting this consumer concern, 
fought i tterly against it and voted against 

so that it will become a lively political 
issue. Republicans supplied the majority 
of votes against the bill in the Senate, 22, 
with 16 Democrats voting with them. 
Twenty-eight Democrats voted for it, along 
with 16 Republicans. 

At the western terminus of his tour the 
President is to dedicate a great public power 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington 
There, it is presumed, he will say 
m as he has in that area before, 
about the administration’s policy of regulat- 
ing utilities in the public interest. Natural 
gas is freed from regulation at the source 
under the Harris-Kerr-Thomas bill, so that 

he consumer cannot be protected properly 
by other regulation along the line in pipe- 
line transmission and sale at the other end. 
Incidentally, it was while on a visit to Grand 
Coulee in his transcontinental tour in June 
of 1948 that the President made his crack 
about the Eightieth Republican Congress 
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ething 
nine, 


being “the worst in history.” 

The Democratic Party’s leadership in Con- 
gress plainly defaulted on this issue, though 
a minority of individual Democrats in the 


r nks fought it. President Truman, who 
openly o pposed it in the last session of Con- 
gress, was represented about the lobbies of 
tl te during its consideration as now 
accepting it, though this was denied by aides 
at Key West. At the same time, Demo- 
National Chairman William Boyle, Jr., 
belatedly was reported as bestirring himself 

nst it. Pressure from consumer and 
zroups got very hot. 


LEAD ASSUMED BY DOUGLAS 


Senator Lucas, Democrat, Illinois, the ad- 
ministration’s Senate leader, walked out 
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completely on the fight. Shortly after the 
Senate took up the bill he went back home 
to campaign for reelection, was absent dur- 
ing the debate, and did not even return for 
th 1 yote. Nor was it announced how 
he would have voted, had he been here, 
Which is customary practice. 

Leadership in the fight against the bill on 
half of the Democratic minority opposed 
) it was assumed by Senator Doveias, Demo- 
cra, fllinois, who had thoroughly informed 
iimself on the vital issues involved affect- 
‘ng the public interest. So effective was his 
A n of the battle, with the able help of 
‘r of Republicans and a few other 
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Democrats, that the reported overwhelming 
majority claimed for it at the outset was 
whittled down to a very thin majority ulti- 
mately. 

The Democratic Party hasn’t heard the 
last of this. 





Appropriation for Veterans’ 
Administration 


REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am reliably informed that 
General Gray will ask for more money 
so that some of the personnel of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals will not 
be discharged. Apparently the Veterans’ 
Administration realizes it made a mistake 
in not asking for more money than it did. 

Dr. George S. Stevenson said that in 
reducing the personnel by 4,700 in the 
Veterans’ Administration would result in 
special abuse not only to the patients but 
to the nervous and mentally disabled. 

I am extremely glad that General 
Gray, as I am reliably told, will ask for 
more money and I hope that a mistake of 
that kind will not be made again. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks an article appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Post by N. S. 
Haseltine: 

HospiTaL Cur FouGHT spy PsyCHIaTRIc Bopy 
(By N. S. Haseltine) 


Preliminary success in relieving hemo- 
philia, the inherited bleeding disease, with 
a relatively new plant food drug was reported 
here yesterday. 

The new use of the drug, rutin, was re- 
ported at the fifteenth annual Chemurgic 
Council, at the Statler Hotel, by Dr. James F. 
Couch, of Philadelphia, an analytical chem- 
ist with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Rutin, which can be extracted from buck- 
wheat, is already used widely by older per- 
sons to fortify themselves against “capillary 
fragility,” or the tendency of the tiny blood- 
ways to break down. The condition is fre- 
quently found in patients suffering from 
diabetes or high blood pressure. 


OTHER ADVANCES REPORTED 


Other chemurgists, the scientists who seek 
new uses for agricultural crops, told of devel- 
oping a tough, varnish-like furniture coat- 
ing from potato starches; of fattening live- 
stock from the waste products of distilleries, 
and of making the hen a better egg factory. 

Dr. Couch said that the first inkling that 
rutin might prove effective against hemo- 
philia came in 1945 with a request for some 
of the drug from a California physician. Dr, 
Couch’s laboratory, where the drug possi- 
bilities were being investigated, filled the 
order with the notation that there was no 
reason to believe it would do good, he said 
yesterday. 


SIXTEIN CHILDREN HELPED 


The patient, a prominent California busi- 
nessman, was relieved of much of his suffer- 
ing, Dr. Couch said. Since then, he added, 
some 16 hemophiliac children have been 
given rutin therapy, daily oral doses of the 
nontoxic drug. These children, he said, have 
received varying degrees of relief, 
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He emphasized that the drug, which he 
termed “really a food,” does not cure the 
condition but relieves many of pain and 
apparently staves off many of the irregular 
sieges of suffering in hemophilia. Victims 
suffer severe hemorrhages, often from the 
slightest injury. 


COATING RESISTS SCRATCHES 


Dr. Frank L. Teuton of this city, a member 
of Agriculture Department’s bureau of chem- 
istry, told of the development of “allyl 
starch,” a coating material that has proved 
highly resistant to heat, scratching, and 
“glass rings,” the markings on furniture from 
beverage glasses. 

The coating, which is painted on like var- 
nish, can be made from many starch and 
Sugar materials, such as potatoes, corn, and 
sugar. 

Dr. Philip J. Schaible, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
executive director of the Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, told of the livestock food use 
of whisky-mash residue. 

When the grain is processed only the 
starches are removed, he explained. 


SUPERIOR CATTLE FEED 


The rest, enriched in the distilling proc- 
esses, with yeast, becomes a feed superior to 
the original grain, he said. Used in combi- 
nation with natural grain and roughage for 
livestock and poultry feeds, the distiller feeds 
produce heavier animals in quicker time, he 
said. 

Dr. H. J. Prebluda, of New York, a nutri- 
tionist with the United States Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., traced the productivity of 
the hen back from horse-and-buggy days. 
Today’s model, he pointed out, lays about 
twice as many eggs for each pound of feed 
as the 1900 hen. 

Much of the increase, he said, can be at- 
tributed to the scientifically developed new 
feeds which provide concentrated egg-build- 
ing substances, 

The 3-day meeting is scheduled to end at 
a banquet tonight, with Charles F. Bran- 
nan, Secretary of Agriculture, the principal 
speaker. 

The Veterans’ Administration was warned 
yesterday that its plan to wipe out about 
4,700 medical jobs by April 10 would seri- 
Ously hamper the care and treatment of vet- 
erans, particularly nervous and mental cases. 

The complaints were made by the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association and the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Legion Commander George N. Craig sent 
President Truman a telegri.m of protest and 
asked him to take emergency measures to 
keep the medical staff at its present 
strength until the full needs: of the Veterans’ 
Administration are determined and a more 
orderly process of adjustment effected. 

APA president, Dr. George S. Stevenson, of 
New York, said reports from VA hospitals 
and clinics in the past 2 weeks made it all 
too clear that the VA's fifty-thousand-odd 
psychiatric veteran patients would be the 
ones to suffer from the lowering of standards 
and services necessitated by the personnel 
cut. 

He cited specific hospitals where treatment 
of mental patients would have to be cur- 
tailed, and said a reduction in training pro- 
grams for nurses and aides made it inevitable 
that incidents of abuse of nervous and 
mentally disabled patients will increase. 

“Moreover, it will be necessary to increase 
the use of physical and chemical restraints 
for violent cases, since lack of supervisory 
personnel makes it impossible to do other- 
wise,” he said. 

Dr. Stevenson expressed hope that a wide- 
spread public protest would cause Congress 
to provide more money for the VA and put a 
last-minute stop to the proposed cut-back. 


VA Administrator Paul R. Gray, Jr., has 
announced that he will lop off 7,80 0 VA jobs 
by April 10. VA officials said about 4,700 of 
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these would be in the medical program, but 
not all would be doctors and nurses. 

They said the cut was necessary »ecause 
the agency found it was going to be in the 
red about $30,000,000 on April 1 largely be- 
cause Congress voted pay raises last year 
but didn’t provide extra money to pay them. 

A VA spokesman said it would be impossi- 
ble to tell until the job cut went through 
what the cTect would be. He pointed out 
that the reduction will be in jobs, not actual 
employees. And he noted that some hos- 
pitals had not hired all the staff they were 
entitled to so in some cases there might be 
no firings at all. 


The following is,a letter sent to me 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] and an article by Mr. Beveridge 
of the Washington Evening Star: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1950. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: So that the Members may 
have the information before them to answer 
letters that may be received from veterans 
about the recent hospital situation, I wish 
to call to your attention the fact that, when 
the Veterans’ Administration appropriation 
was up, the Apprcpriations Committee and 
the Congress allowed and approved the full 
amount asked for hospitals. 

This statement was made in the report: 

“The reductions in this item arise princi- 
pally from reduced needs in all programs 
other than medical and hospital care which 
are provided for in full as proposed in the 
estimates. The total cost of the medical 
program is $566,666,400. The committee has 
not reduced this sum by 1 penny and directs 
the Administrator not to reduce it.” 

General Gray has been before both the 
House and the Senate Committee twice since 
this bill was considered, once in the last 
session and once early in this session. No 
mention was made of the fact that they were 
short of money or that they would be obliged 
to discharge emplcyees connected with and 
needed in hospitals. 

Under all the circumstances I fail to see 
how it is possible that the Congress is re- 
sponsible for the cut in employees of the 
veterans’ hospitals 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN TABER. 


Doctors Say VA PLANs BiG CuT IN MENTAL 
CENTERS—PSYCHIATRISTS CHARGE 1,200 WILL 
BE FirepD, Beps Cut By 1,400 

(By George Beveridge) 

The Veterans’ Administration plans to fire 
about 1.200 medical staff workers and do 
away with at least 1,400 beds in neuro- 
psychiatric treatment centers as a result of 
its sudden personnel cut-back, the American 
Psychiatric Association charged today. 

In some hospitals, veterans will be cut off 
from treatment, the APA declared, and pro- 
grams of treatment in others will be dras- 
tically curtailed. 

VA has announced it will lop off about 7,- 
800 jobs on April 190. The association gave 
the first detailed public disclosure of its ef- 
fect 

The Star 2 days ago revealed that more 
than 4,800 workers would be lost in the vast 
medical service alone, reporting that the cuts 
have dealt a terrific blow to medical leaders 
supporting the program 

LISTS PERSONNEL AFFECTED 

In its lengthy statement, the APA said the 
firi: involve 3,000 medical staff workers, 
about 1,200 of them being doctors, dentists, 
psychologists, nurses, social workers and 
aides in VA psychiatric hospitals and clinics, 

Reductions in service, APA declared, at 
some hospitals involve shock treatment, 
hydrotherapy, and vocational training pro- 


grams. 


“It is inevitable,” it added, “that incidents 
of abuse of nervous and mentally disabled 
patients will increase. Moreover, it will be 
necessary to increase the use of physical and 
chemical restraints for violent cases, since 
lack of supervisory personnel makes it im- 
possible to do otherwise.” 

The group’s statement was based on of- 
ficial reports received from hospitals, esti- 
mating effects. VA officials here are study- 
ing the reports, it was learned, and may 
make some adjustments among various hos- 
pitals during the next several days. 


LOOKS TO PUBLIC PROTEST 


Dr. George S. Stevenson, APA president, 
said he hopes a “widespread public protest 
to the Congress would result in a deficiency 
appropriation for the VA, which would put 
a last-minute stop to the personnel cut- 
back.” 

Several Members of Congress already have 
taken the floor to protest the firings. 

VA officials pointed out, however, that 
present VA budget estimates for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 would not allow for 
reinstating workers lost in the cut-back, 
A deficiency appropriation, therefore, would 
provide the personnel only through June. 

VA officials knew last fall they were exceed- 
ing personnel author-zed by the budget, but 
firings were not announced until this month. 

The APA said 4,000 psychiatric beds are 
unused because of lack of personnel in some 
hospitals, many of them in isolated areas, 
and that in others about 5,000 emergency 
beds have been crowded into sun porches 
and recreation rooms. 

“Yet 21 VA hospitals report they will have 
to close nearly 1,400 more beds as a result 
of the cut—and more would be closed if it 
were not for local community pressure,” it 
declared. In most of such cases, a VA 
official said, hospitals probably will close off 
beds as patients now occupying them leave. 


WAITING LIST TO GROW 


The APA said cuts would increase waiting 
lists of patients at mental hygiene clinics 
from 6,000, at present, to 10,000. The move 
will force some clinic patients to be treated 
on a fee basis by private doctors, at a cost 
increase from $7.50 to $12, it was reported. 

The APA said only 25 percent of 470,000 
eligible veterans with mental ills have been 
treated so far. VA medical heads have 
stressed the importance of the clinic pro- 
gram in the hope that early care would cor- 
rect ailments before they require costly hos- 
pi.al treatment. 

Of the 99,000 patients in VA hospitals, 
about 53,000 are in mental hospitals. About 
half the patients have service-connected ail- 
ments. 

The psychiatric association said cuts at 
hospitals caring for tubercular psychiatric 
patients are particularly distressing. A re- 
cent survey showed not one of four of such 
hospitals gave adequate care ard the cut 
can only agitate already serious Ceficiencies, 
it added. 

SPECIFIC HOSPITALS CITED 


To document its statement, the APA in- 
cluded effects on a large number of indi- 
vidual hospitals. Included were those lo- 
cated at: 

Augusta, Ga.: “Two hundred and eighty 
patients to lose treatment; serious reduction 
in service; nursing service covers dietetics; 
need two more nurses for insulin therapy.” 

Canandaigua, N. Y.: “Close to 239 beds; 
eliminate insulin (shock) program; PMR 
(physical medicine and rehabilitation) for 
200 patients reduced.” 

Coatesville, Pa.: “Close one hospital build- 
ing; have stopped admissions; total push de- 
creased.” 

Perry Point, Md.: “Patient care will suffer 
by curtailing programs.” 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.: “Cannot reduce beds; dis- 
continue two BR&E (rehabilitation) jobs; 
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lessen insulin and electric shock vherapy 
cut down lobotomies (psychosurgery) que ;, 
inadequate nursing.” 

Bedford, Mass.: “Cannot eliminate 235 
emergency beds; no social service on Sunday 
hydrotherapy reduced from 16 to 1 hour ; 


ur, § 
days a week; cannot do family care,” . 


A Policy of Life Insurance on Our Nation 
Can Be Written Only in the Hearts and 
Minds of the Boys and Girls Who, in 
the Public Schools of the Land, Are 
Training for Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next few days the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House will make 
another effort to agree upon a measure 
to authorize the appropriation of funds 
for Federal aid to the elementary and 
secondary schools of this country, to be 
administered by the school authorities of 
each State to which this aid is extended. 

The promises on this subject made by 
both political parties have long been in 
default. 

During the week ending March 4, 
14,000 educators from all over the Na- 
tion meeting in Atlantic City made an 
intensive study of the _ public-school 
problem now confronting the people of 
this country. This meeting was the Sev- 
enty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. It is the most influential pol- 
icy-making group in the public-school 
field. The theme of the meeting was 
Education, Dynamic of Democracy. 

In all of the discussions the speakers 
emphasized the importance of creating a 
sound school system for the protection 
of the American way of life. They agreed 
that without good public schools the 
American tradition of freedom would be 
endangered. It was also generally agreed 
that the people of this country have not 
yet recognized the importance of our 
free education system. 

The president of the association stated 
that the people of the United States stil 
regard teachers as mass baby sitters 
This charge was based upon the starva- 
tion diet that our free public schools are 
compelled to accept 

The United States Commissioner ¢! 
Education and the classroom teachers iD 
attendance all warned that our sc 
are in a critical condition. We nec¢ 
more elementary school teachers, mort 
buildings, more equipment, more SUup- 
plies—more of everything. 

It is becoming more and more difficu 
to obtain sufficient money to meet i 
increasing demzinds of our schools. Re- 
sistance to increased school budgets ! 
increasing. States, counties, and cities 
are beginning to say, “We gave you mote 
money last year and the year befote. 
Why do you come back for more? 
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To the complaint that the schools are 

acking for too much money, Tennessee’s 
Dr. Andrew D. Holt, president of the 
National Education Association, pointed 
out the unanswerable fact that the 
cchocls need more money because en- 
roliment las increased to an unprece- 
dented extent. More children are being 
born. President Holt predicted that 

ithin the next 5 years the enrollment 
idren in our elementary schools 
ryrease 40 to 50 percent. This 
means these added milions of children 
will need more schoolrooms and more 
school facilities. 

ae educators estimated that to prop- 

y care for and instruct this increased 
number of our school chi‘dren will re- 
quire an additional 350,000 teachers. 

In no other way can this tremendous 
increase in new children be cared for 
end taught. 

nis increase in the number of ele- 

ntary-school children can only be 
properly housed by the construction of 
500.009 new classrooms. The cost of 
these new school buildings will be in the 
neighhorhood of $13,000,000,000. This 
cost is staggering unless the people un- 
derstand the facts creating the necessity 
for additional school facilities. The vast 
sum of money necessary is disturbing 
to public officials and to the taxpayers. 
The school officials and those interested 
in an adequate system of education who 
do not wish to see this oncoming host 
of future citizens denied adequate train- 
ing realize that education will have to 
ete with social security, national 
defense, the cost of our farm program, 
and all other Government needs. 

The majority of those who considered 
these questions were convinced that the 
local and State governments alone could 
not solve the problem in many parts of 
the country. It was accordingly pro- 
posed that a Federal-aid-to-education 
bill and a bill to aid school construction 
are necessary if the need of school con- 
struction and additional teachers is met. 
Practically all of the school superin- 
tendents and other officials favored Fed- 
eral aid 

Th re is nothing new about Federal 
aid to education. Land-grant colleges 
and other colleges throughout the coun- 
ry have for years received Federal aid. 
The principle of Federal aid is now taken 

yr r granted, and if our schools are to 

tinue to afford the adequate and nec- 
es sary education to the children of our 
people, the passage of a Federal-aid-to- 
education law by Congress is inevitable. 
Despite the reverses that have been suf- 
fered by Federal-aid-to-education bills 
how pending in Congress, it is by no 
means certain that Federal aid to edu- 
cation has been killed as some of its 
enemies are hoping and are proclaiming 
in the columns of the papers they control 
and in their editorial columns. Many 
Itiends of the school children of this 
Country expect such legislation to be 
enacted before this session of Congress 


ol ch 


will in 


comp 


On the question of whether or not 
Federal aid should be confined to the 


free panite schools of this Nation, a 
Tesolution adopted recited that the 
gra nt of public funds should be confined 
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to free public schools. Only two of the 
7,000 delegates who voted on this propo- 
sition voted in favor of the minority re- 
port. In this connection, one of the most 
encouraging developments in public 
education today is the growth of citizen 
school groups in all parts of the country. 
Parent-teacher associations, working 
hand in hand with the teachers and 
with the pupils themselves, will insure 
an adequate number of teachers thor- 
oughly trained for the duties of their 
high calling at salaries which will attract 
and hold them in the teaching profes- 
sion. The free school is the institution 
that will preserve us as a free people. 
THE NEEDS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS EXPAND AS 
OUR SCHOOL POPULATION INCREASES 

Within the years 1949 to 1952, inclu- 
sive, more than 13,000,000 children of 
this country will enter the first grade 
and the greater number of them will 
graduate from our elementary schools. 
Within that same period more than six 
million will enter ard millions of them 
will graduate from the high schools of 
this country. 

Dr. Andrew D. Holt, executive secre- 
tary of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, stated in a public address in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on Friday, March 24 of this 
year, that the birth rate in Tennessee 
is steadily increasing. In 1945 births 
numbered 66,620. In 1946 this number 
increased to 79,098. In 1947 it increased 
to 88,193. It is certain that Tennessee 
will have an enormous increase in 
school enrollments during the period 
from 1951 to 1953. 

In our State, school attendance 
increased 60,143 in the past 3 years. 

If there is to be 1 teacher for each 30 
toe the State will require an addi- 

tional 2,000 teachers. Due to the lack 
of funds the school system in Tennessee 
has been enabled to add only 750 teach- 
ers. This shortage of teachers is re- 
sponsible for the overcrowded classrooms 
in many localities. 

The large Federal projects at Oak 
Ridge, Tullahoma, Memphis, and in 
other sections of the State will inevitably 
further increase our school population. 

These increases in school population 
necessitate larger teaching forces and 
expanded facilities. 

The vast majority of these young peo- 
ple will receive no other schooling than 
what they receive in the elementary and 
high schools. It is, therefore, of su- 
preme importance that the teachers in 
these schools be loyal, competent Ameri- 

cans, able and fully equipped to instill 
in the minds and hearts of these fu- 
ture American citizens the inspiring 
truths of our great history and the op- 
portunities this land affords to these 
boys and girls. The future of this coun- 
try will be in the hands of these young 
Americans. They are America to the 
extent of their ability to influence its 
destiny for weal or for woe. 

THE EDUCATION OF THIS NATION’S BOYS AND 
GIRLS IS OF TRANSCENDENT IMPORTANCE 


Adequate salaries for their teachers 
should not be denied by penny-pinching. 
The Federal funds made available by 
this program are paid by the people of 


has 
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the States. The beneficiaries are citi- 
zens of our common country. 

The Federal Government is levying 
and collecting heavy taxes on the in- 
comes and business of our people. The 
Federal tax collector takes his toll out of 
the clothes, the food, and the shelter of 
all our people. 

The pennies and nickels of the school 
children do not escape the grasping 
hands of the Federal tax collector. 
When the boys and girls of our grade and 
high schools stage a school entertain- 
ment, a game of baseball, basketball, 
or football, the United States tax col- 
lector is there to take a heavy share of 
the admissions to such entertainments 
and games. 

I have introduced a bill to repeal this 
unjust tax and have urged the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to report this 
measure to the House for 2 vote. 

Abraham Lincoln furnished us our best 
definition of a nation. He said: 

A nation may be said to consist of its 
people, its territory, and its laws. 


Our country is endowed with varied 
and boundless natural resources, ma- 
jestic and enchanting scenery. It is 
teeming with homes, schools and an in- 
dustrial system that is the envy and ad- 
miration of the world. 

Our Government, in the words of Lin- 
coln, was “conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” Under this Gov- 
ernment, “so conceived and so founded,” 
the American people have enjoyed great- 
er liberty and wider opportunities than 
have blessed any other people in all the 
5,000 years of recorded history. 

Under our system of free enterprise, 
private ownership of property, individ- 
ual initiative, the right to earn, own, and 
enjoy the fruits of our labor, the Amer- 
ican people are better housed, better fed 
and better clothed and have more of the 
good things of life than any other people 
on earth. 

Can we keep this Republic and all that 
it means to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children? 

We live in a hostile 
world. 

There is no company on earth that 
can write a policy of insurance on the 
life of our Nation. There is but one in- 
stitution where such a policy of insur- 
ance can be written and that is our sys- 
tem of free public schools. 

Such a policy can be written only in 
the hearts and lives of the boys and girls 
who are training for citizenship in the 
public schools of the land. 

foney invested in the education of 
our children will bear compound inter- 
est forever. The education of our chil- 
dren is a policy of insurance on the life 
of our country. 

We spend billions that our youth may 
fight, and if need be die, all over the 
world. Why not — $300,000,000 to 
teach them to live here at home? 

The home is the unit of society. 
Man’s greatest possession is his child. 
To rear, educate, and equip their chil- 
dren for the duties of life is the high 
calling of parents. 


and dangerous 
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When the accounts of fathers and 
mothers are finally made up the greatest 
credit that will be given them will be 
the watchful care, the sacrifice, and de- 
votion they have lavished on their chil- 
dren. 

The most that the average parents 
can give their children is an education. 
When the two political parties promised 
the fathers and mothers to give their 
children better schools, they appealed 
to the finest qualities of their minds and 
hearts. The leaders of no political party 
have the right to tsifle with a parent’s 
love for his or her child. 

Next in character-forming influence 
in the lives of our children are the school 
teachers. 

Someone is said to have asked Demos- 
thenes why he made speeches instead 
of writing books. The great Grecian 
orator replied, “I would rather write 
upon the hearts of the living than upon 
the hides of dead sheep.” 

If anyone on this earth writes upon 
the hearts of the living, it is the school 
teacher. Standing within the school- 
room, where wells the fountain of per- 
petual youth, dealing with the plastic, 
impressionable, unfolding minds of boys 
and girls, the teacher weaves into the 
warp and woof of his pupils’ lives the 
very fiber of their thoughts and being. 
There is no more powerful, no higher 
calling on this earth than that of the 
teacher, save perhaps the Christian 
ministry. 

We must give school teaching the dig- 
nity, the security, the income its impor- 
tance deserves, and thus assure our boys 
and girls teachers of the highest ability 
and character. 

The millions of young Americans now 
in our public schools, and who will pass 
through them within the next 4 years, 
have the fate of America in their hands. 

For 5 years as a teacher in the public 
schools of my home county, Campbell, in 
Tennessee, in my 2 years as county 
superintendent of public instruction and 
in my years of service on county and city 
school boards, and down to this good day, 
I have seen young America on the march. 
In the hands of this precious host, in 
their enthusiasim, their optimism, their 
boundless energy, and dauntless courage 
is the unfolding future of this Nation. 
They will meet our enemies in the gates. 
They will build, protect, and defend this 
Nation. The men and women who teach 
_ them are the staff sergeants, the com- 
missioned officers who are training the 
youth in whose hands is the future of 
this Nation. They are the seed corn of 
the Nation. There is nothing too good 
for them. We must not fail them, nor 
break faith with them. 

Remember that in dealing with the 
parents, the teachers of these boys and 
girls, you are dealing with men and 
women of character and intelligence. 
Shadow-boxing, shilly-shallying, break- 
ing faith with them will be known from 
ocean shore to ocean shore. 

Let us redeem the promises made to 
fathers and mothers, the teachers of 
these boys and girls, and to the boys and 
girls. 


I join with the friends of the public 
schools of this country in the hope that 
this Congress will enact into law an ade- 
quate Federal-aid-to-education measure, 


Truman Seen as Using Hoover for Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include the following article 
by Gould Lincoln, from the Washington 
Evening Star of March 28, 1950: 


THE POLITICAL MILL—TRUMAN SEEN AS USING 
Hoover FoR Pouitics—GrRAVE CONCERN Ex- 
PRESSED OvER CASE OF LABOR BOARD 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


The attitude of President Truman and his 
advisers is giving supporters of the report of 
the Hoover Commission, dealing with the re- 
organization of the Federal Government, 
grave concern. Instead of following the rec- 
ommendations of this bipartisan and non- 
partisan commission, Mr. Truman is seeking 
to use the report as a vehicle to put across 
political tricks. 

A case in point is his proposal to do away 
with the general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board and to transfer to the 
Chairman of the Board the functions of 
prosecutor. This is a palpable attempt to get 
by indirection what the President has tried 
to get from Congress—his own Democratic 
Congress—without success. That is the re- 
peal or nullification of the Taft-Hartley La- 
bor Act. 

Under that act, Congress sought to separate 
the prosecuting function from the judicial, 
leaving the Board to exercise the judicial 
function as it properly should, and placing 
the prosecuting function in the hands of the 
general counsel. What Mr. Truman is now 
trying to do is to make the Board, and par- 
ticularly its Chairman, both prosecutor and 
judge. That is going back to the old days 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act—when 
the Board did the prosecuting; the judging, 
too. The result was a completely one-sided 
operation, since the Board was stacked with 
100-percent supporters of organized labor. 


DENHAM TARGET OF SPITE 


The Hoover Commission, of course, never 
made any such proposal as that now sub- 
mitted by Mr. Truman. The President has 
undertaken, however, through the authority 
vested in him by Congress last year to sub- 
mit Government reorganization plans to in- 
sert this proposal. He has done it because 
organized labor hates Robert N. Denham, the 
present general counsel, and the members 
of the Board itself dislike Mr. Denham almost 
as much. 

Whether Mr. Truman can get away with it 
is another question. Senator Tarr of Ohio 
has filed a resolution disapproving this par- 
ticular reorganization plan—No. 12 in a list of 
21 recently submitted by the President. Un- 
der the reorganization law, a recommenda- 
tion by the President can be blocked and pre- 
vented by the action of one House of Con- 
gress. A House committee has approved the 
plan to do away with the general counsel— 
by a party vote. The Senate Committee on 
Expenditures, headed by Senator McCLELLAN, 
of Arkansas, Democrat, plans hearings on the 
Tart resolution to turn down the proposal. 
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Provision is made in the law that reorganjyo. 
tion recommendations, which are challengeq 
in either House, must be voted upon. There 
is no way that a filibuster by administratioy 
supporters could delay a vote until enough 
time has elapsed to make these recommenda. 
tions effective. Since the Senate has been 
entirely unwilling to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the President’s recommendation to qo 
away with the general counsel will have 
tough time. 


MARITIME CHANGE PROPOSED 


Mr. Truman stepped beyond the Hoover 
Commission report, too, when he proposed to 
abolish the Maritime Commission and set up 
a Maritime Board in the Commerce Depart. 
ment. What the Hoover Commission recom. 
mended was that that business operations of 
the Maritime Commission—like the charter 
of ships—be placed in the Commerce Depart- 
ment, but that the Maritime Commission re- 
tain its authority over rates, subsidies, ang 
conditions of service. 

Nearly all the rest of the President's reor- 
ganization recommendations are in line with 
the Hoover Commission report. However, Mr 
Truman has not tackled yet the main money- 
Saving proposals of the Hoover Commission, 
and there seems little prospect he will, cer- 
tainly before the elections. These, for ex- 
ample, are the proposals to place the civil 
functions of the Army engineers under the 
Interior Department, along with the Recla- 
mation Service, and to have the Agriculture 
Department take over certain functions re- 
lating to land now operated by the Interior 
Department. 

There is a great mass of public opinion 
back of the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendations, due to a desire for more efficient 
and more economical Government. It may 
be defeated, however, by exigencies of parti- 
san politics, aided and abetted by the so- 
called vested interests, the interests of 
incumbent job holders. 


President Truman’s Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following letter and 
statement: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1950 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I attach heret 
statement issued by the executive council 
the American Federation of Labor 
month in regard to point 4, which is carme 
in section 3 of H. R. 7797 now under cons:c- 
eration by the House of Representatives 

The American Federation of Labor strong- 
ly urges the adoption of President Trumans 
point 4 program and reiterates the stand 
taken in the statement by the executiv’ 
council of the American Federation of Labo! 
above referred to. 

Will you kindly read this letter and the 
attached statement into the Recorp at the 
proper time when point 4 is under consid 
eration? 

Very truly yours, 
GREEN 
Pre sident. 


Won. 








STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


After giving careful consideration to the 
report of Assistant Secretary of State Willard 
Thorpe on point 4, the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor declares: 

1. We reaffirm our support of the guiding 
; and policies elaborated in the com- 
hensive resolution adopted by our sixty- 
chth convention held at St. Paul in 

ber 1949 dealing with President Tru- 

point 4 program. 
9. In view of the disaster which has be- 
fallen the geat Chinese people through the 
rrunning of their country by the Russian- 
directed military forces and fifth column 
operating under the orders of the Cominfcrm, 
the executive council underscores the great 
icy of speeding up the application of 
point 4 policies in the non-Communist areas 
and countries of Asia. 

3. In line with our convention declaration, 
ge our Government to aid the Republic 

India in overcoming its immediate food 
dificulties, in developing public education 
and in the improvement of her public health. 
We also urge American initiative in the 
World Bank for a loan to speed the develop- 
ment of an agricultural extension service 
in India. Vigorous and generous applica- 
tion of point 4 in Formosa, where encour- 
aging economic achievements have already 
been obtained through the Joint Commis- 
sion on Rural Reconstruction, will not only 
further improve the economic and social 
conditions on this very important island of 
resistance to Communist totalitarianism in 
China. It will also dramatize to the people 
f occupied China and to freedom-loving 
people everywhere that America has not 
turned its back on the struggle for liberty 

nd national independence in this vast 
Asiatic country with which our Nation has 

lways had the friendliest relations. 

4. We cannot reaffirm too strongly our 

nvention resolution which emphasizes that 

bor must have adequate representation 
in the formulation and application of spe- 
ific plans and policies and that technical 

id to underdeveloped areas in Asia and else- 
where should include provisions for the 
mission of bona fide trade-union, co- 
rative, and farmers’ know-how which will 
ble the workers and peasants of Asia to 
build effective democratic unions and self- 
help organizations. This will permit the 

iling folks of Asia not only to secure their 
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material betterment but also to enhance 
their appreciation of their dignity as human 
beings on a basis of equality with all other 
races and peoples of other continents. 
American aid to such moral and spiritual 


enhancement will far outweigh in impor- 
tance and lasting value the generous doliar 
id we have been providing for the con- 
quest of poverty and tyranny and for over- 
coming the threat of war. 

5. The successes attained to date, through 
the ERP, raising the levels of production in 
ne countries aided, only underline the ne- 
cessity of preparing now for the time when 
the Marshall plan as such will end. It is 
clear that in the interest of developing a 
sound and balanced economy in the free part 
of the world, the democratic nations must 
‘ose no time in combining the various meas- 
ures taken under ERP and point 4. There 
can be no effective integration of the econo- 
my of democratic Eurcpe unless its economic 
‘te becomes more closely related with that 
! Africa, the Western Hemisphere, and the 
q mocratic countries and areas of Asia. More 
a more western Europe should be able to 
ind markets for its manufactured products 
‘n the underdeveloped countries. Given this 

mmon outlet, the various European na- 
economies, which are competitive in 
hy respects, would tend to integrate more 

In return, these underdevcloped areas 
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could provide western Europe with the raw 
materials which it needs for its manufactur- 
ing industries. By following such a policy, 
we would be able to eliminate any attempts 
to expand business relations with Russian- 
dominated areas and thus to prevent the 
feeling of appeasement generated by busi- 
ness-as-usual tactics. This business-as- 
usual attitude might prove catastrophic to 
the democratic cause in the event of Ger- 
man heavy industry producing for the Chi- 
nese market. The present Russian “baby” 
blockade of Berlin and the Communists’ ac- 
celerated national unity campaign in Ger- 
many are no doubt part of the Kremlin's 
over-all strategy for wearing out and draw- 
ing Germany into Moscow’s military-eco- 
nomic orbit. Thereby, Russia hopes to con- 
quer Europe and Asia. 

6. The urgency of gradually combining the 
basic features of ERP and point 4 is made 
all the more imperative by the fact that the 
increased productive capacities of Europe 
and America are operating in a much-re- 
duced trade area. Totalitarian communism 
has torn out of the world market nearly half 
of the population and about one-quarter of 
the area of the entire globe. Because Russia 
and its satelliies in Europe and Asia have 
militarized their economies and are gearing 
themselves solely for aggressive warfare, very 
little trade in the normal and peaceful sense 
of the word is possible for them. 

7. In view of this critical situation, all 
efforts and energies of the democratic world 
should be bent toward raising the productive 
capacities of the free peoples and toward 
increasing the possibilities for mass con- 
sumption by improving their purchasing 
power and living standards. There is no 
other way of counteracting the effects of 
Russia’s disruption of the world market. 
There is no better way of demonstrating the 
moral and material superiority, and assuring 
the triumph of the democratic over the 
totalitarian Communist world than by our 
creating and expanding these conditions of 
life and labor which will enable many addi- 
tional millions of people to attain more lib- 
erty, greater material well-being, and spirit- 
ual happiness. 





Easterners Have a Lot To Learn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Easterners Have a Lot To 
Learn,” published in a recent issue of the 
Bedford Times-Mail, of Bedford, Ind 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FASTERNERS HAVE A LOT TO LEARN 

Two things in the past few weeks have 
roused our anger. We took a West Indies 
cruise in February. Most of the people were 
from the eastern seaboard; all of those with 
whom we talked had been to Europe a few 
times and were taking their second or third 
cruise—but not one of those people had ever 
been west of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Finally, we blew up at a couple who lived 
in Philadelphia, and said, “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves, Europe three times, 
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Caribbean twice, but not a minute for In- 
diana, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Montana, or 
Arizona. There are some wonderful things 
to see out there—and what’s more, they are 
yours, they are American, and they are worth 
seeing.” They didn’t talk to us after that. 
This was a background for supreme anger 
at an article in Time magazine this week 
which listed eight Senators as being the 
most expendable. In the group was BILu 
JENNER, Of Indiana. All eight had the same 
fault, according to Time, they were isola- 
tionists. They put the interests of their own 
country ahead of the interests of a lot of 
countries which are jealous of our prosperity, 
and want to tear us down to their level. 
Senators JENNER and McCarran were at- 
tacked for their opposition to the present bill 
to admit more displaced persons. In private 
conversation JENNER said, “Here we have 4,- 
500,000 unemployed in the United States. 
There are 600,000 youngsters coming out of 





colleges and high schools every year, and 
most of them won’t find jobs this year. Why 
should we bring in a lot of black mar- 


keteers, hocdlums, Communists, 
from Europe? I don’t see it.” 
we. 

Time and the folks we met On the cruise 
are typical of too much thinking from New 
England through Virginia. They look east- 
ward across the Atlantic, not westward across 
America. i 

If the folks from Philadelphia would have 
listened we would like to have told them 
something like this: 

Get in your car, drive out through Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. Sure, the land 
is flat and not spectacular, but it is pushing 
up corn to feed people and animals all over 
the world. You sense the power of produc- 
tion, the joy of fertility, the thriil of growth. 
You feel America. 

Then drive through northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, with their thousands of 
wooded lakes full of fish, where a man can 
commune with nature and all the religious 
ecstasy that goes with the great outdoors. 

Stop at Minneapolis, the most beautiful 
city in the world, and that counts Paris, too. 
Look at the lakes, feel the civic enthusiasm 
which has built a great industrial and retail 
center. 

Go to Duluth, stop your car on the bridge 


and yeggs 
Neither do 


just south of the city, survey the landscape, 
look at the great iron boats opening their 
mouths to the endless stream of ore Cars 
from Mesabi, and appreciate the strength 


and greatness of steel, the sinews of America, 
your country. It’s thrilling. 

Drive through North and South Dakota, 
look at the flat country growing wheat tl 
has put white bread on every table in Amer- 
ica, and still had enough left over for any 
part of the world that will work hard enough 
to produce something to exchange for white 
bread. 

Go to Montana; it’s still sort of a frontier, 
where the men wear cowboy boots, use silver 
dollars, and play pinguinny in Cigar store 
windows. Have breakfast on the balcony of 
Many Glaciers Hotel, in Glacier National 
Park. Nowhere, not even in Switzerland, is 
there a more majestic view, water, moun- 
tains, sunshine—America 

Drive along the Columbia River highway. 
For breath-taking vistas it has no equal. 

Stop at Salt Lake City. Think about its 
history. A century ago, when Brigham 
Young came into the valley, there was one 
lone tree. He said, “Water will flow in the 
streets of the city we will build for our 
God.” Today Salt Lake City is the cleanest 
of all American cities. Water flows down 
Temple Street. 

Go to Los Angeles. Sure, it’s gaudy, flam- 
boyant, and overpriced—but only 50 years 
ago it was a desert. Today it is a wonder- 
ful collection of homes, boulevards, and in- 
dustry—a tribute to American adventure 
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willingness to take risks, to build, to over- 
come obstacles. 

We could go on like this indefinitely. It 
all adds up to one thing—there is a lot to 
see in America, it’s the most wonderful coun- 
try in the world. It doesn’t owe a thing to 
the Old World. 

Our forefathers who came here were not 
the rich and well-born. They were the poor 
and downtrodden. The rich stayed home 
and got poor. The poor came to America 
and got rich, 

Instead of being a term of scorn, “isola- 
tionist” is an expression of honor, of patriot- 
ism, of belief in your own land—of stand- 
ing on Manhattan Island, looking west, not 
gazing with servile sentimentality toward a 
culture which has long since ceased to 
exist. 

There is one bright spot, however. Such 
biased, slanted reporting as Time is putting 
out brought Newsweek into the field, and 
now Newsweek is threatening the circulation 
and advertising leadership of its older com- 
petitor. Isolationists like truth—and they 
like America. Count us in. 


Fair Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOTSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Westbrook Pegler from the Washington 
Times-Herald of March 30, 1950: 

Fair ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 


The unemployment figures always must be 
false where there is pay to be had for noth- 
ing in the guise of insurance or relief, but 
there is no doubt that the number of legiti- 
mately unemployed and needy workers is 
again formidable and growing. 

Actually, there never has been an hour of 
substantial, valid recovery from the mis- 
called Hoover depression. Instead, for one 
long period, there was pump priming and 
made work, leaf raking and shovel leaning, 
which absorbed the more urgent clients and 
put a little money in their pockets. 

It put a lot of money into the pockets of 
contractors and other deserving Democrats, 
too. nis cost billions at a time when a 
billion still had a little prestige in the popu- 
lar imagination, but those billions were for- 
gotten as other expedients were tried in quick 
succession, all of them negative, all resulting 
in no substantial gain. We lost ground 
steadily. 

When the war became inevitable in Europe, 
we were in the dumps again. Although the 
capitalists or tories are fiercely accused of 
promoting wars to profit in the agony of 
the working class, it is a prominent fact that 
the strongest opposition to war and to the 
economic underwriting of the war came from 
the capitalists of the United States, not the 
New Dealers. 

The New Deal had turned out to be a 
misdeal. It was unworkable. It could pro- 
duce nothing but debt and deficit, and there 
we were again, after all that squandering. 

Roosevelt's motives were whatever they 
were. Did he prepare for war because he 
honestly believed Hitler and the Japs were 
coming after us? Did he harass the Japs so 
that the Communists whom he favored in so 
many ways could capture the Orient? Or 
did he seize this opportunity and provoke the 


Nazis and the Japs to create a war boom and 
put back to work the millions who were idle 
again? 

The haste, the urgency, the clamorous 
propaganda for conversion and tooling up 
come back dimly out of memory. The New 
Deal had created unions and driven millions 
of citizens into them, and this was called a 
labor movement. 

But it had not revived private industry. 
The rich magnates of the unions, grateful 
for the concession granted them freely to 
exploit these millions and to exploit the 
danger to democracy, spent money lavishly 
to whoop up the anger and fear of the people. 

Remember the political action committee? 
The teamsters’ dinner? Unemployment was 
big again in 1941, but as the war effort be- 
came not quite total but certainly predomi- 
nant and overtime and mock work sent wages 
to inflationary heights, the debt went up and 
up until thought of the future and the reck- 
oning was put out of mind except by a few 
practical individuals who seemed morose 
amid the excitement. Roosevelt haters, no 
doubt. Pro-Nazis, no doubt. Red baiters, 
spreading disunity. 

After the fighting American industry con- 
tinued to grind. Now it is producing for the 
relief and rehabilitation of Europe at Ameri- 
can expense and without the slightest 
thought for the future. 

American industry, the American economy, 
American labor became dependent on the 
necessity of the European countries, includ- 
ing even the late enemy. 

Our biggest business was the manufacture 
of stuff—all kinds of stuff—to replace the 
stuff that had been destroyed and feed Euro- 
peans who couldn’t feed themselves. They 
couldn't pay for it, so we loaned them the 
money. 

How long had we been doing that, off and 
on, in various ways under successive plans? 
Ever since the twenties. God help America, 
if the Europeans ever got clothes on them, 
shoes on them, and wheels under them. 

God help America because these charity 
cases were our only important customers. 
As for our own postponed wants caused by 
war shortages, they were intentionally post- 
poned still further by strikes causing short- 
ages of steel and hard products or we would 
have caught up with ourselves sooner. 

Even with the strikes and all, we finally 
did get caught up, and now we are caught 
up in Europe. Our best customer—the cus- 
tomer on the cuff—has filled his needs and 
used up most of his credit, and so Americans, 
by the million, are out of work again. 

Russia is not the gallant ally—the mighty 
democracy that we thought she was. Russia 
deceived us. The pity of it. So tool up 
again. Total diplomacy. (Dean Acheson.) 
War economy. (Senator Brien McManon, of 
Connecticut.) 

Hold your hats. 


Arming of the Arab States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time there has been tremendous 
concern about the situation in the Mid- 
dle East, and it has not been limited to 
Americans of the Jewish faith. 

On Tuesday last, accompanied by a 
group of 34 Members of Congress, it was 
my privilege to call upon the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Acheson, with regard to the 
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problem of the arming of the Arap 
states by Great Britain. Our delegatio, 
lodged a formal protest with the Secre. 
tary and urged that the United State, 
through the United Nations, prevail upoy 
Great Britain to put a stop to the sale of 
such arms in the interest of peace. 

I consider this issue so vitally impor. 
tant insofar as world peace is concerneq 
that I am herewith presenting the Stata 
Department’s account of our meeting for 
the information of the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representa. 
tives: 


ACCOUNT OF CONVERSATION BETWEEN tur 
SECRETARY OF STATE AND OTH73 Depapr. 
MENTAL OFFICIALS AND A GROUP oF Con- 
GRESSMEN ON THE SUBJECT OF THE Near 
East ARMAMENTS SITUATION, ON Marcy 
28, 1950 


Secretary Acheson received a congressional 
group, headed by Congressman Tavrizito, 
of New York, who as spokesman of the group 
began by saying that many Members of 
Congress had received letters and visits from 
their constituents in which the latter ex. 
pressed their concern over the sale of arms 
by Great Britain to the Arab states, par- 
ticularly Egypt. The Congressman added 
that he and his congressional friends who 
were present in the office were deeply in. 
terested in Israel and believed that any- 
thing that happens in Israel affects the 
United States. They feared that there might 
be a recurrence of the Palestine war. They 
also thought that Israel should not have to 
participate in an arms race at a time when 
it was so essential for Israel to devote all 
its energies to the tasks of peace, settlement 
of immigrants, and reconstruction. Repre- 
sentative TAURIELLO then asked if the Secre- 
tary could explain the Department’s policy 
on the Near East armaments situation. 

After additional comments by other Con- 
gressmen present, the Secretary began by 
stating that in the first place there was a 
great deal of misinformation on both sides 
in this question. The Department had seen 
reports emanating from Israeli and from 
Arab sources which gave exaggerated and 
inaccurate accounts of the armaments il- 
legedly already possessed by, or on their way 
to, one side or the other. 

The Secretary then briefly outlined our 
policy on the export of arms to the Near 
East, referring to the fact that as long 48 
the UN Palestine arms embargo was in effect 
no arms were permitted to leave this coun- 
try for the Near East, and that the Britis 
had adopted a similar course. After the 
arms embargo was lifted, the United States 
adopted the policy of permitting the export 
to the Near East of only such arms as we 
considered necessary for the preservation of 
internal security of the states concerned and 
for legitimate self-defense needs. 

From the viewpoint of this Government 
the Secretary said, there were two problems 
involved in the question: One was the re/a- 
tionship between the Arabs and the Israe.'s 
and the other was the defense of the eastern 
Mediterranean. The latter was of the greit- 
est importance to the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The British, from thell 
experience in two wars, well knew the si4- 
tegic importance of the eastern Mecitert- 
nean, an area which contains the vital 0! 
supplies of Iran and Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
as well as the important and strategic Sve 
Canal, the route to India and the Far Eas 
These elements were also of tremendous 1! 
portance to the United States, and the Unitec 
States as well as the United Kingdom consi 
ered it essential that the states in the ares 
have some kind of defensive forces to ena 
them to assist in the protection of the «< 
as much as possible. In these circumstances 
the United Kingdom had a military pr pre - 
of assisting the near-eastern states, paruicl 
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larly Egypt, to strengthen their defensive 
_ ns. The amount of arms involved did 
not appear excessive. The Secretary empha- 
sized ‘that there was close cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Kingdom on this matter. 

With regard to Arab-Israeli relations, the 
Secretary stated that the United States Gov- 
ernment was following this matter very 
closely, and that the gist of information re- 
ceived from reliable sources was. that the 
trend in the Near East continues to be away 
from war and toward peace. The Department 
had received categoric assurances from high 
Egyptian authorities to the effect that Egypt 
hé S no aggressive intentions toward Isracl. 
At least one prominent Israel official had told 
the Secretary that he was not concerned by 
the military situation, but much more pre- 
ccupied with the present settlement and 
reconstruction problems facing Israel. 

With regard to arms shipments from this 
country to the Near East, the Secretary said 
that since the lifting of the embarso we had 
permitted the shipment to the Arab states 
und to Israel of a certain amount of military 
ent destined for defensive uses. The 

el Government had recently made appli- 
cation for permission to acquire a quantity 
of additional military equipment from com- 
cial sources. The Department was dis- 
ing this request with the Defense De- 
yartment, upon which the Department must 
irily rely for technical advice as re- 
the question of whether a particular 
st is justifiable within the legitimate 
> needs of the state concerned. 
he Israeli Embassy had also made a re- 
for arms which were only avails 
ie United States Government stocks. 
gain there were important factors in- 
d, the principal of which were our com- 
nts to supply arms to other nations 
er mutual defense assistance legislation. 
unt of surplus military equipment 
ernment stocks was limited, and as a 
r of fact inadequate for complete ful- 
nt of these prior commitments. . Here 
the Department relied upon the opin- 
and findings of the Defense Department. 
t this point, Mr. Rusk emphasized that 
t happened to north Africa and the Near 
was of overriding importance in terms 
United States strategic position. The 
nce of communications with the 
t was particularly important. More- 
attitude of the peoples in the Near 
ward the United States was a prime 
We considered it very important 
> be able to count on the friendship 
» peoples in any future emergency in 
t area. 
Onse to a question concerning Brit- 
cy toward the Palestine area, the Sec- 
i that the Department was of the 
n that the United Kingdom sincerely 
ired to see peace and stability reestab- 
ed in the Near East. It was to the ad- 
> of the United States and the United 
lom objectives in general in the Near 
assure that peace was maintained 
the states in that area. 
ponse to another question, the Sec 
id that he planned to discuss the 
East armaments situation with Mr. 
1 when they meet inearly May. In order 
llustrate the close watch which the 
d States is keeping on the situation, 
cretary added that he had talked to 
vin about Near East armaments four 
in the last year. 
tion was asked concerning whether 
ssible that the Unived Kingdom was 
to Egypt arms supplied by this Gov- 
to the United Kingdom. The Sec- 
y responded that he was confident that 
as not true, as the items being fur- 
1 Ecypt were not of the kind being fur- 
the United Kingdom under MDAP. 


equipm 


able 


He added that Egypt was paying the British 
for the arms furnished. 

In response to a question as to whether 
any of the funds being sent from the United 
States to Great Britain under the ECA pro- 
gram were being used to facilitate the manu- 
facture in England of arms for the Arab 
states, the Secretary said that his impression 
was to the contrary. 


The Secretary received us most gra- 
ciously and afforded us evory courtesy. 
From our conference, it could be seen 
that he is well-informed on the prob- 
lems of the Middle East. 

However, personally, I was not satis- 
fied with the Secretary's explanation of 
this grave problem. The whole gist of 
his explanation was to Minimize and 
gloss over the fact that arms have > been 
and are still being sold by Great Britain 
to Egypt and the other Arab states. It 
is no secret that British airplanes, tanks, 
and rifles are flowing into Arab states 
in great numbers. Arab newspapers car- 
ry stories of the importation of these im- 
plements of war and of the ultimate sin- 
ister use for which they are intended. 

The Secretary’s explanation that these 
arms are being sold to Egypt and the 
other Arab states for the purpose of 
protection would seem to be misleading 
because if these states are fortifying 
themselves from any Communist attack 
then, certainly, Israel, which is the cut- 
post of demccracy in that part of the 
world, should be included in the defense 
plans against any aggressor and should 
be afforded the same upportunity. 

It is a well-known fact that the Arab 
states are still festering under their re- 
cent military defeat and are only wait- 
ing for another chance to rise again 
against the Israeli Government. Every- 
one knows that there remains much ill 
feeling ketween the Arab states and Is- 
rael. This bitterness finds expression al- 
most daily in the Arab newspapers and 
radio broadcasts 

A renewal of this conflict would be a 
tragic development which must not be 
allowed to tak2 place. The very fact that 
the Arab states can obtain implements 
of war in great quantities makes the sit- 
uation a tense and dangerous one which 
is very apt to start another conflagration 
in that part of the world. 

The United States has been spending 
millions of dollars in its earnest and 
sincere desire to maintain’ peace. How 
can we in conscience condone this in- 
tolerable situation which might become 
the tinderbox of another war, causing 
the loss of thousands of lives and the 
destruction of property, and which 
might well spread throughout the globe? 

Israel wants peace and needs peace. 
Whatever funds are at her disposal 
should be spent in peaceful economic de- 
velopment and reconstruction. 

As the foremost bulwark of demo- 
cratic principles, the United States owes 
it to the infant Republic of Israel to 
devote all its energies in helping this 
tiny country take her rightful place 
in the family of nations whose objective 
is permanent and lasting peace. 

We must remain, consistently and un- 
falteringly, a guiding beacon to all small 
democracies, especially while some of 
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them are now shrouded in darkness by 


totalitarian aggressors who seek to de- 
and our very 


stroy our democratic beliefs 
way of life. 

Therefore, in the interests of democ- 
racy and justice, I again respecifully 
urge Secretary Acheson to keep this mat- 
ter under his close personal supervision 
and I reiterate my earnest desire to 
have the United States immediately 
lodge a protest through the United Na- 
tions demanding that the sale of arms to 
the Arab states by Great Britain be 
stopped. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my rcmarks, I herewith include a list 
of the Members of Congress who accom- 
panied me to the State Department and 
I also include a letter which I have just 
received from Mr. Elihu Stone of the 
American Zionist Council dealing with 
this vital problem. 


List oF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WHO MET WITH 
SEcrETARY OF STATE ACHESON ON MARCH 28, 
1950, To PrRoTEST THE ARMING OF ARAB 
STATES BY GREAT BRITAIN 
ADDONIZIO, HucH J., New Jersey. 
BARRETT, WILLIAM A., Pennsylvania. 
BIEMILLER, ANDREW J., Wisconsin. 
ERTEN, EDWARD, Ohio. 

CHESNEY, CHESTER A., Illinois. 
CHupborr, EarRLt, Fennsylvania. 
CLEMENTE, L. GArky, New York. 
DAVENPORT, Harry J., Pennsylvania. 
DELANEY, JAMES J., New York. 
COLLINGER, IstpoRE, New York. 
EBERHARTER, HERMAN P., Pennsylvania. 
GRANAHAN, WILLIAM T., Pennsylvania. 
GREEN, WILLIAM J., JR., Pennsylvania. 
HEFFERNAN, JAMES J., New York. 
HELLER, Louts B., New York. 
JavITs, JacoB K., New York. 
EXARST, RAYMOND W., Missouri. 
KELLEY, AUGUSTINE B., Pennsylvania. 
Ketty, Mrs. EpNA F., New York. 
KLEIN, ARTHUR G., New York. 
LATHAM, Henry, New York. 
McSwrENEY, JOHN, Ohio. 
McGRATH, CHRISTOPHER C., New York 
MULTER, ABRAHAM J., New York. 
O’HARA, BARRATT, Illinois 
O’NErLL, Hanrzy P., Pennsylvania. 
GUINN, T. VINCENT, New York. 
RopIno, PETER W., JR., New Jersey. 
ROONEY, JOHN J., New York. 
ROoSEVELT, FRANKLIN D., Jr., New York. 
ony F., New York. 


TAURIELLO, AN 

YAtTes, SIDNEY R., Illinois. 

The following Members were unable to at- 
tend because of previcus engagements but 
went on record as supporting the action 
taken by the above Congressmen: 

BYRNE, WILLIAM T., New York. 

CELLER, EMANUEL, New York. 

DAVIES, JOHN C., New York. 

GARMATZ, EDWARD ‘A. Marylanc 

KrocH, EUGENE J., New York. 

McCorMAcK, JOHN, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN ZIONIST COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1950. 
Hon. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO, 
House Office Building, 
Vashington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We deeply appreciate 
your thoughtful cooperation in joining the 
delegation which called on the Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Dean Acheson, relative 
to the rearmament of the Arab states in the 

ear East, on March 28 current. 

As spokesman of the delegation you have 
rendered a noble service in presenting the 
problem in its true light. 
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It is dificult to reconcile the optimism of 
Mr. Acheson as to the outlook for peace with 
the existing reality. A special dispatch to 
— Nev w York Times of March 29, from Cairo, 

rch 28, describes the pressure which 
he Arab League is bringing to bear on King 
Abdull uh in order to prevent a peace agree- 
ment between Jordan and Israel. The for- 
mer was even threatened with sanctions, 
should peace negotiations be resumed be- 
tween Jordan and Israel. The aforesaid dis- 
patch sums it up as follows: 

“In any case, the chief result of the Arab 
League crisis of the past 4 days has been to 
reduce sharply the likelihood that some type 
of separate peace agrtement will be con- 
cluded between Jordan and Israel and that 
other Arab states may then follow suit.” 

Moreover, the granting of a seat at the cur- 
rent sessions of the Arab League Conference 
in Cairo to the representative of the former 
Mufti of Jerusalem is hardly an indication of 
any improved attitude on the part of the 
Arab leaders toward Israel, as reported in the 
said dispatch to the New York Times. It 
must be remembered that the Mufti is a for- 
mer Cc oe rator of Hitler in Berlin during 
the w nd that he is one of the intellectual 
autho rs ‘of the extermination of European 

vry by the Nazis. Thus, for the first time, 
‘the notorious Mufti obtained an official voice 
in the Arab League. It is an evil omen, even 
though Mr. Acheson apparently disregards it. 

The kind of arms, including jets, Sherman 
tanks, etc., which England is delivering to 
the Arabs may not be a direct part of the 
arms supplied by the United States to Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, in ‘effect, the arms 
shipments to England from the United States 
constitutes a replacement, and, therefore, in- 
directly the American taxpayer is footing the 
bill. Thus, it appears clear that while the 
United States is supplying certain amounts 
of arms to both the Arabs and Israel, Great 
Britain is the additional source of supply of 
arms exclusively to the Arab states, giving 
them a preponderance of power. Hence, 
there is the danger that the Arab threats may 
be translated into violent action against 
Israel. 

Who is there to guarantee that a “second 
round” will not take place? It is gambling 
with the lives of the Jews in Israel, who have 
already suffered so much. 

The tragic experience of the last few dec- 
ades clearly demonstrates that our states- 
men, both American and British, were capa- 
ble of making errors—errors for which man- 
kind paid a terrible price in blood, and the 
Jews in particular were the most cruel 
victims. 

Painful events did come to pass in our own 
day and even very recently—events which our 
statesmen never anticipated. 

Who, therefore, is there in the Department 
of State today who can speak with an abso- 
lute finality and with infinite wisdom as to 
what might come to pass tomorrow? 

t is obvious, therefore, that Israel’s fears 
and eagerness to be militarily prepared in 
case Of a possible attack by the combined 
Arab states is human, reasonable, and 
justifiable. 

We are grateful to you for your friendship, 
nd we hope that you will continue your 

rts in the direction of peace in the Near 


The need of the hour is not an armament 
race bett ween Israel and the Arab states, 
which is now in progress, but rather a dis- 
armament race, so that Israel and its Arab 
neighbors may jointly enjoy the fruits of 
peace and jointly maintain the security of 
the Near East against any attack by a third 
power. 

Your understanding and sympathetic co- 
Operation will always be recalled with deep 
gratitude. 

Respectfully, 
E.Ltnv D. STONE, 


Unemployment and Imports, One Caused 
by the Other 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have, on previous occasions, addressed 
myself to the ill effects of imports upon 
our national economy. Every day the 
disaster of this course is becoming more 
evident. We have an unemployed force 
of almost 5,000,000 now with the pros- 
pect of more at the end of the current 
school year in June. In the face of 
these figures, our State Department is 
contemplating further cuts in tariffs, 
thus enabling goods made by cheap labor 
to unfairly compete in the American 
market. 

We all realize that the American dol- 


lar is today the most sought after com- - 


modity by the nations of Europe. ECA 
and other foreign relief programs aimed 
at expanding European recovery are aid- 
ing these nations to compete with our 
own citizens for our purchasing dollar. 
More consumer goods are being withheld 
from their own people by these countries 
so that production of goods can be ex- 
ported and sold for dollars. 

Ample evidence of the damage being 
done to industry is the continuing unem- 
ployment in a period of relative prosper- 
ity in this Nation. 

Articles which illustrate this point 
follow: 


[From the Commercial and Financial Caron- 
icle of March 9, 1950] 


TARIFF REDUCTIONS No REMEDY FOR DOLLAR 
GaP 


(By Richard H. Anthony, secretary, The 
American Tariff League) 


(Asserting the tariff is not a tool with 
which international trade can be tinkered 
into balance, Mr. Anthony contends there are 
important American industries still depend- 
ent for survival on tariff protection. Cites 
case of Waltham Watch Co., and denounces 
proposal of ECA to lower tariffs so that 
Europe’s exports to United States can be in- 
creased $2,000,000,000. Denies present United 
States tariff has any importance in current 
over-all international trade picture. An 
address by Mr. Anthony at a meeting of the 
export committee, American Paper and 
Pulp Association, New York City, February 
22, 1950.) 

The appearance of a Tariff League repre- 
sentative at a meeting of exporters might 
seem to be as perilous as the fly’s acceptance 
of the spider’s invitation to visit her parlor, 
but I assure you I anticipate no bodily harm. 
Indeed, I feel a community of interest for 
the league subscribes to the truth in that 
old cliche, “Trade is a two-way street.” All 
we ask is that you recognize that two-way 
traffic requires a certain amount of regula- 
tion; that full freedom of traffic to wander 
where it will, although desirable perhaps as 
an ideal, is as unrealistic in practice as is free 
trade. 

Is the exporter actually facing any prob- 
lems fundamentally different from the sales- 
man in the domestic market? Your domes- 
tic sales potential is not the sum total of 
demand for your and your competitors’ 
products, but rather the demand of that seg- 
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ment of our population which is able to pay 
for them in dollars. By the same token, for. 
eign demand for United States . un- 
accompanied by ability to pay in dollars. 
should not be taken as a true measure of 
sales potential abroad, unless you are jp 
favor of continuing the present syst 
selling to foreign customers and sending the 
bill to the United States taxpayer. The fy 
in that ointment is that you are 4 
taxpayer and so are paying your customers’ 
bills, at least in part. 

When the exporter is thwarted from se|| 
ing abroad all he thinks he should, he may 
become aggrieved and in his grief h 
likely to forget that he has no inherent 
right to demand free access to any bu t the 
domestic market. Foreign sales are frosting 
on the cake. It’s nice to have the frosting 
but it is more important to have the cake 

However, there are some people, incl g 
Government Officials, who will tell you that 
you can have the cake and the frosting and 
eat it all, too, by getting the United State 
to increase imports from foreign countries 
and so provide more dollars abroad 
which to pay for your foreign sales. 

Now, we in the league have no quarrel 
with that advice up to the point where t 
tell you that you should injure or even liqui 
date some domestic producers in order t 
buy more competitive products from abroad 

Our tariffs used to be set and revi 
accordance with the needs of our domestic 
economy. Now they are talked of 
pendable or, to be more exact, the Ameri 
industries that depend on tariffs are 
being treated as expendable, in the effort t 
foster imports and so balance our fore! 
trade at current abnormal export levels 
Some of these industries are being marked 
for sacrifice and when they go, men los¢ 
investors lose money, suppliers lose cust 
ers, and the country loses some of th 
ments in a diversified economy. 


CASE OF WALTHAM WATCH CO. 


Can we stand the loss of the Waltha 
Watch Co.? We have only two old-line ' 
manufacturers left. Who benefits 
liquidating Waltham? Switzerland per- 
haps? That admirable, democratic country 
is worth having as a friend, but is sh 
ing reciprocal sacrifices on the alt 
friendship? 

Here is what Prof. Friedrich A. Lut: 
Princeton, said about the Swiss at the 
annual meeting of the Academy of F 
Science: “Switzerland has no short 
dollars, and yet she adheres to a sys 
bilateral trade agreements, chiefly | u 
she aims at preserving a certain structure 
her exports by making the partner count! 
to these agreements import watches 
other Swiss export goods and allow their 
zens to travel in Switzerland. She has « 
gone so far as to make balances of 5¥ 
francs accumulated by Argentina and 
bizone of Germany inconvertible into d 
so as to force these countries to use th: 
ances for purchases or travel in Switzerland 

Perhaps Switzerland must resort t 
measures to protect her economy and ! 
democratic processes. Whatever the an 
these Swiss measures are restrictive and dis- 
criminatory, whereas our low-average tar: 
are the mildest kind of trade regulation 

Let’s get down to fundamentals. We! 
certain raw materials and we like c 
finished products that come from ar 
In order to induce the foreigner to send t 
to us we must send him what we have | 
he needs or wants. You can disguise 
complicate the problem ad infinitum | 
introduction of currency, exchange, etc 
the basic fact is that our foreign trade sta 
with a deficiency on our part which must 
paid for by transfer of a portion of our | 
duction. The latter-day idea that 
amount of goods we can or want t 
abroad should be the measure of wh 














take in, even though some domestic producers 
o bankrupt in the process of balancing in- 
me and outgo, puts the cart half a mile 
ahead of the horse. 
ECA PROPOSALS 

The latest agency to urge that we should 
artificially foster our imports at the expense 
¢ certain of our domestic producers is the 

mic Cooperation Administration. 
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‘The ECA had two jobs to do: (1) Geograph- 
ntainment of communism,.and (2) 
f ¢ economic recovery of foreign na- 
ti ns. In Europe both goals have been ac- 
lished. Communism has made no fur- 
r encroachment to the west; and the 
uropean ECA countries, except Germany, 
1a ither surpassed or achieved approxi- 
mat y their prewar production and export 
ns quantitatively. 
Now ECA says, in effect: We are getting 
ready to pull out of Europe and when we go 
we want the incoming and outgoing 
é in the United States-European trade 
balance, and furthermore to balance at 
current United States export level. 








ele- 





Tr lated into figures, ECA’s suggestion 
ns that Europe must expand its exports 
the United States by $3,500,000,000, an 

e of 300 percent or more. Clearly, 

E is in no position to meet this ex- 

t inary demand, no matter what in- 

( ments the United States may offer. Yet, 

ECA publishes a list of United States com- 


ies on which there are individual 
riffs of 25 percent or greater and says, in 

é t: Slash those and help close the gap. 
W iy it misleads the American public 
lays the ground work for international 
-will to cffer any such illusory hope that 
slashing of our tariffs, which, at an 
e of 13 percent, are the lowest in our 
ry, or even eliminating them entirely, 
have any appreciable effect on closing 
trade gap. Cutting tariffs in such an 
ndiscriminate fashion can ruin individual 
companies or even whole industries in the 
United States, but it will not close the for- 

n-trade gap at the current export level. 
The tariff has no measurable importance 
in the over-all trade picture anyway. Our 
imports rise and fall with our national in- 
come, despite the level of tariff at any par- 
r time. Over the long years our im- 
rts have shown a general upward trend 

echoes our increase in population. 

It so happens that the amount necessary 
to balance the current ERP dollar deficit is 
roughly the same as the value of the products 
f the entire pulp and paper industry in the 
United States for 1947, i. e., $3,700,000,000. 
I assume you would not be willing to sacri- 
I ur industry, employing 200,000 wage 
irners, in order to bring in imported com- 
dities sufficient in value to equal that 


If you have any doubts about the mis- 
leading nature of the ECA recommendations, 
ne suggest that you read what the ex- 
Ferts say and apply every statistical test of 
Which you know. I have done both and 
he answer keeps staring me in the face— 
siashing tariffs is of no avail in tackling the 
wade-gap problem. 

Here is what Prof. Seymour E. Harris, of 
Harvard, told that same Academy of Politi- 
cal Science meeting: “Despite the large re- 
Guction in tariffs here and increased restric- 
abroad, which should have facilitated 
European exports and depressed their im- 
I despite the widespread use of controls 

1 to raise exports and reduce imports, 

d te the much larger rise in money wages 
here—despite all of these, the United States 
been flooded with gold and the world is 

of dollars.” 

Now, just a few figures to document the 
‘eague’s conclusicns. The data are for 1948, 
reliminary 1949 reports indicate no 
intial change in the size of our foreign- 
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trade gap. According to ECA’s own figures, 
we imported from ERP countries in 1948, 
$2,400,000,000 of goods and services, of which 
$1,200,000,000 consisted of merchandise. We 
exported to those countries $5,900,000,000 of 
goods and services, resulting in an export- 
over-import imbalance of $3,500,000,000. 
That $3,500,000,000 is the gap. When people 
talk of cutting United Statcs tariffs in order 
to bridge that gap they are suggesting that 
we expand $1,209,000,000 of merchandise im- 
ports from Europe to $4,700,000,000, a 300- 
percent increase. If they expect services, 
such as tourist expenditures abroad, to in- 
crease also, they may shave that merchan- 
dise figure, but still it is going to be close 
to 300 percent. Professor Harris says that 
should devaluation reduce dollar prices of 
western European prceducts by a fifth, the 
required increase would be 40) percent. Ac- 
cording to a year end Internaticnal Mone- 
tary Fund report, such doilar prices are near- 
ing that margin of decline. 

I won't bore you further with figures pro- 
vided you will take on faith that to ask a 
300-—400-percent increase in production for 
export in Europe is a fantastic demand, par- 
ticularly when ECA is asking Eurore to in- 
tegrate its economy and step up its internal 
trade as weli. 








I tle dispute 

the figures or the facts. Practically 
yone who has studica the trade-gap prob- 
realizes that rin with the cur- 
rently low-average United States tariff is not 
going to solve it, but what puzzles us in the 
League is why, with this general acceptance 
of the facts, there is the lovtical demand to 
go ahead and cut tariffs across the board, 
anyway. We suspect that 
this proposal are motivated not so mu 
a desire to close the trade gap as by a desire 
just to slash tariffs. 

The favorite argument for tariff-cutting as 
a desirable operation per se, is that it will 
foster the importation of goods from low- 
labor-cost foreign countries and thus save 
money for the American consumer. Let me 
give you the latest illustration of how wrong 
this argument can be. 

We have had a dwindling wool-raising in- 
dustry in the United States for some years. 
During the war it was essential, if not vital, 
because hauling wool from Australia through 
submarine-infested waters was uncertain 
and dangerous. Since war the argu- 
ment that the wool tariff was adding pen- 
nies to the price of your winter suit came 
to the fore, and, despite the pleas of the 
American wool growers, the tariff on raw 
wool was cut at Geneva in 1947 for the benefit 
of Australia. Since then our western herds 
have dwindled still more and Australia has 
virtually cornered the market. Last month 
at the wool auction in Sydney, private buy- 
ers from the United States and Great Britain 

















the 


found themselves bidding against state 
trading company representatives from a 


number of countries for the wool clip, with 
the result that the price of wool has gone 
soaring and you may have to pay a little 
more for your next suit as a result, and 
despite the lower tariff. 

While we are considering object lessons, 
I also would like to say that coffee, on which 
there is no wicked tariff whatsoever, is fast 
becoming a luxury in many households, in- 
dicating that free trade is not exactly a solu- 
tion to the problem of the high cost of 
living. 

The tariff still has a part to play in our 
economy. It is, by universal admission, the 
mildest and fairest regulatory measure in 
international trade and we need it to pre- 
serve competitive conditions in our domestic 
market as between foreign producers and 
certain of our industries with a high labor 
element in their total production costs. It 
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is as unrealistic to demand the elimination 
of tariffs because most of those industries 
are not now being injured, as it is to demand 
the elimination of the fire department be- 
cause the city’s fire record has improved. 
There is nothing in the present state of 
affairs that gives us any confidence that the 
current abnormal level of domestic demand 
and production will continue in its prese 
pattern. Indeed the pattern is beginnin 
change, and as it tends toward the 
cituation, injuries due to unwise tarif 
ing will come forcibly to public a 
Already a number of danger flags 
tering. 

Under a flexible tariff we could 


vary our rates to match changing situ 
















ations, 





but we have no flexible syst at present. 
Our tariffs are being continucusly cut by 
international agreement. Any move toward 


supsequent ment of a rate, 


incl- 


upward rea 
however just, cre 3 
Gent and so is av ed by our 
although foreign governments 
unilateral actions w 
also seen that the p 
rovision only of 
Government depa 
that the trade 

















e, 
which wes to safeguard our do- 
mestic preduc from injurious duty cuts, 
has not once been invoked nor kas any of 
the many sh -n fol- 





lowed by rec 
be invoked Y 
oughly investigat-d. 
The tariff is important 
industries. It is nota t 
can tinker our 
into balance. I urge yx 
perform the function f< 
fitted, and to tack! 


with tools better adapted 










the 





SLAVE LABOR COMPZITITION 
[From the Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel of 
March 29, 1950] 

The Danbury News-Times has called at- 
tention to the fact that American in rts of 
hats and hat bodies from Czechoslovakia in- 
creased 4,000 percent during 1949, hile those 
from Italy rose 300 percent in dollar value. 
The figures were supplied by the Census 
Bureau. 

Lowered tariffs on these products opened 
to foreign competition the world’s richest 
market—the United States of America. In 
the case of the watch industry, similar tariff 
policies have heen devastating even to such 
long established concerns as the Waltham 
Watch Co., where American craftsmen were 
thrown out of work by the hundreds and left 
to shift for themselves. 

There are many strong arguments for a 
reasonable reciprocal trade program but 
when that program strikes at the very liveli- 
hood of American workmen it is only to be 
expected that there will be heightening de- 
mands for its reappraisal in the light of 
realistic comparisons of the living standards 
of the workers in the competing countries 

Generously giving foreign countries which 
are friendly to us a fair whack at the rich 
American market is a thing altogether differ- 
ent from giving them cpportunity to put 
American industry out of business in the 
American market and American workmen 
out of jobs by lowering tariffs too much. 
One may well question the extent to which 
any serious effort is made to strike a fair bal- 
ance that will give domestic manufactur 
and their employees at least an even break. 

But in the case of Czechoslovakia, 
over by the stooges of Moscow in 
replaced democracy by tism, an alto- 
gether different factor enters the picture. 
The laborer in that country is not free. He 
works where his Red masters tell him to work 
and the government z 











determines how 1 
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he alt work and how much he shall be 
paic i how much his earnings shall buy. 
To put it plainly and simply, he is a slave 
aborer. Reciprocal trade policy which op- 
erates, at the cost of American livelihood, to 
n ble Communist puppet regimes to con- 
lidate their usurpations cannot be de- 
ded by any standard of fair play what- 
rer. It is rather silly of our Government to 
ell Danbury’s skilled hatters to go find other 
jobs because our high-policy makers in 
Washington persist in ignoring the fact that 
the Czechoslovakia with which we entered 
into a trade agreement was an altogether 
different Czechoslovakia from that Red pup- 
pet police state whigh today is using slave 
labor in a state owned and operated hat 
industry to do American workers out of their 
jobs. 
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[From the Torrington (Conn.) Register, 
March 27, 1950] 
UNITED ACTION NEEDED 

United action on the part of Connecticut’s 
Senators and congressmen is vitally necessary 
to protect Connecticut's hat industry, which 
is threatened by a startling rise in imports of 
hats and hat bodies from Czechoslovakian 
and Italian factories, under reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Imports from Czechoslovakia, where the 
hats are manufactured in State-owned, red- 
controlled factories, with the profits presum- 
ably going to the red regime, increased 40 
times in dollar value during 1946 to 1949. 
Similar imports from Italy increased 300 per- 
cent in dollar value during the same period. 
And every hat imported here means that 
there will be less work for employes of the 
hat factories in Danbury, Norwalk, and other 
hatting centers. 

There is pressure in some government cir- 
cles for further reductions in tariff rates on 
imports of hats and hat bodies, which, if 
granted, would cause further harm to the 
Connecticut industry. 

The Federal Tariff Commission has prom- 
ised the domestic hat industry to investigate 
the situation, but The Danbury News-Times 
reports that the attitude of some adminis- 
tration spokesmen is, in effect: “Let Ameri- 
can hatters learn another trade.” 

That seems to be a strange attitude for 
persons who are paid to look after the best 
interests of the American people. Connecti- 
cut’s congressional delegation § certainly 

1ould waste no time in making certain that 
the jobs of their constituents are given full 
protection. 


Spring’s Call to Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


DWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2S, 1950 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the membership 
of the House to a very splendidly writ- 
ten article concerning our great State of 
Kansas. It is especially well written by 
one of the leading editors of Kansas, 
Mr. Rolla A. Clymer, editor of the 
El Dorado Times, El Dorado, Kans. It 
portrays a very splendid description of 
springtime in Kansas. I commend your 
reading it. 


HON 


SUNN. 


SPRING’s CALL TO KANSAS 


Today marks the birth of spring—even 
though madcap March shows some unaware- 
I f the ind all over Kansas land 

is manifest. For this is the 


season of sowing, of awakening, and of re- 
newed effort for sterling accomplishment 
here under the sign of the sunflower. 

Kansas is not yet 90 years old, calculated 
by the date of her formal admission into the 
sisterhood of the States, yet has contrived to 
etch manifold achievements upon the con- 
sciousness of the Nation. She lies at that 
Nation’s heart, her outline of the parallelo- 
gram sweeping upward and westerly from 
the valleys of the Missouri and the Kaw to 
the foothills of the Rockies. 

Within her borders and from the wealth 
and variety of her soil a sturdy and self-re- 
liant civilization has developed. Kansas has 
been endowed with a plentitude of what have 
aptly been called “plus factors,” and these 
factors illumine the way as another vernal 
period dawns. Hearken to a partial list of 
them as buds burgeon on the branches of the 
cottonwood, the State tree, and while the 
meadow lark—the State’s bird—begins ‘to 
entertain first impulses toward her annual 
nesting. 

Kansas long has been supreme as a grower 
of wheat. In other words, she produces suffi- 
cient of this grain to yield 50 loaves of bread 
a year for every American citizen. From 
her good earth spring two score agricultural 
products; she raises more cattle than 43 
other States, and stands fourth in meat 
packing. No State mills as great a volume 
of wheat as she, while her bluestem pas- 
tures provide some of the finest grazing lands 
in the world. The big beef steer and his 
little red sister comprise her true animal 
aristocracy, and these specimens of royalty 
stand knee-deep in grass laced with the 
greatest variety of wild-flower life to be 
found anywhere in the Republic. The farm 
and orchard domain of Kansas covers the 

magnitude of 52,000,000 acres, and she excels 
in such widely separated particulars as 
growing 90 percent of all apple seedlings in 
the United States and having this country’s 
largest market for broomcorn. 

To this profuse agricultural array Kansas 
has welded a vigorous industrial empire from 
native resources—thereby bolstering her 
economy and assuring its long-time future. 
Thirty-one main types of products appear in 
her mineral field. The serried ranks of her 
oil derricks stretch away to the horizon in 
nearly two-thirds of her counties—and the 
State ranks fifth in production among the 
petroleum titans of the country. At Hugo- 
ton, she has the largest reserve of natural 
sweet gas in the world. Kansas stands third 
in zinc and sixth in lead output, and nearly 
two million tons of coal roll out annually 
from her mines. Cement plants feed plenti- 
fully from her lime deposits, millions of tons 
of building stone and ballast pour from her 
quarries and she has enough salt to savor 
the Nation’s diet for half a million years. 
Kansas ranks second in the Nation in high- 
way mileage and fifth in miles of railroads. 
a huge stream of electric power flows from 
her 27 privately owned and 71 municipal 
plants. She is a leading builder of aircraft, 
numbers more flying farmers than any other 
State, and provides more days suitable for 
fiying than any other section of the country. 


The most encouraging part of all this ac- 
counting is that Kansas keeps right on grow- 
ing. While the percentage of increase of 
manufacturing workers in the United States 
during the period 1939-48 went up 53 per- 
cent, the Kansas portion rose 92 percent. 
When retail sales in the country gained 211 
percent during those years, Kansas hiked its 
total 307 percent. Again, as the national 
value of minerals produced in those years 
showed an upthrust of 56 percent, the Kansas 
gain zoomed to 86 percent. Likewise, Kansas 
per capita income increased 237 percent, 
against the national 162 percent; and Kan- 
sas bank deposits swelled 312 percent against 
151 percent. 

All these attainments did not just happen, 
but came about both because of the rich- 
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ness of Kansas environment and the tne 
domitable character of the State's peo; 
many with pioneer background. Men’ and 
women are still living in Kansas toda, ; 
saw the prairie broken—and who play ved 
important roles thereafter in the drar 
acted upon its acres. They clearly perceiye, 
the challenge that was first laid down—ay 
met it with courage and good will. Tnejy 
course has been one of toil and persever. 
ance—but they have seen it pay off with 
rich reward. 

And now another spring smiles. All ; 
Kansas the zestful urge that has animateq 
her true-hearted sons and daughters al) the 
way sends forth its tremors anew. Kansa»’ 
achievement has been vast but much ro 
mains to be wrought. So the present stir o 
planting and dressing and garnishing moy 
with mighty purpose. In this year of the 
half century, Kansas has reached a p 
stone which signifies no goal attainex 
which serves only as a marker ordainiy 
doubled energies. Her eager spirit—kir 
with her sunshine and prairie grass her 
sheltered valleys, and rolling high plain 
shuts out complacency and self-content, be. 
cause she “has no ruins grey that men re. 
vere; her time is now—her heritage is here.” 


That Amerasia Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recozp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News: 


THat AMERASIA CASE 


Senator McCartrny, in his inconclusive 
speech yesterday before the Senate, touched 
on a matter which, in our opinion, could be 
mined for real gold—if it were tackled 
exhaustive pick-and-shovel investigation. 

We refer to the Amerasia stolen documents 
case of 1945. 

It is doubtful that there is any other case 
in recent American history hese mi 
dling has had such a decisive and cumulative 
effect on the trend of United State 
in Asia and subsequent world developments. 

The case broke while our war with Japa! 
was still going on. A large number of impor- 
tant military secrets had been pur! 
from the State Department, Navy, and Of 
of Strategic Services. More documents— 
more important—than all those involved © 
the Hiss-Chambers case. Six person 
arrested. By some abacadabra, never 
explained, the case was taken out 
hands of one grand jury and turned ove! 
another. The latter grand jury indicted 
three of the arrested six. 

One was permitted to plead guilty 
sessed a small fine. Another plead 
contendere and paid a still smaller fin 
charge against the third was dismis 

There was never any public trial. 

We have often wondered what would 
happened had there been a public tr 
all the evidence spread out. 

Remember, this happened a yea! 

General Marshall was sent to China | 
directive to force the Chinese Nation 
take the Communists into their gove! 
It happened before General Marsh 
trarily cut off all United States arn 
tionalist China. Before the Russia 
ered the Japanese Kwantung army 
store of munitions to the Chinese ‘ 
nists. 
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* 
ourse, we can only guess at what might 
,ye happened had there been a public trial. 
But our guess is that the pro-Communists 
in the Far Eastern Division of the State 
Department probably would have been fired 
fom the State Department. That General 
warshall would never have been given the 
aad tive to form a coalition government in 
a. That Chiang Kai-shek instead of 
battered back to the island of Formosa, 
yt have driven Mao Tse-tung’s Red army 
the fastnesses of Siberia. 
~ and China’s mainland, whereon reside 
450,000,000 people, might today be ruled by 
, government friendly to the United States, 
stead of by.a Soviet satellite. 
“sg that’s only speculation—but with 
ons behind it. And it’s pleasant 
template that we might have been to- 
day one long step up in this cold war—if 
nly the lid had been taken off that smelly 
Amerasia case. 


EA 


Fleming’s Letter 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent granted me, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Washington 
Post of Wednesday, March 29, entitled 
“Fleming’s Letter”: 

FLEMING’S LETTER 


A remarkable agglomerate of confusion has 
und up the new hearings of the Hardy 
mmittee on the subsidy excesses of the 
n-to-be-abolished Maritime Commission, 
the high light of a pretty shabby 
nance by the Maritime Commissioners 
s introduction on Monday of a letter 
m Commission Chairman Fleming to the 
y General, dated February 3, stating 
that he supported the subsidy actions 
in question. This development came just 
ter General Fleming had testified that the 
ew of past subsidy determinations was 
1 progress—in other words, that he had 
de up his mind. 

ll a scorching report by the Comp- 
troller General charged, among other things, 
the Maritime Commission had lost some 
00,000 in the granting of unjustified sub- 
and national defense allowances on 
ontracts involving six ships. The 
ubcommittee of the House Executive 
ditures Committee held extensive 
it on Commission practices with re- 
to ship construction subsidies, and its 
backing up the Comptroller General, 
adopted unanimously by the full com- 
As a result, President Truman called 
1 the Maritime Commission to review its 
and asked the Attorney General to 
hvestigate the interpretation of the Mer- 
t Marine Act. General Fleming's letter 
Attorney General was offered in con- 

1 with this request. 
1ough he took a definite stand in the 
ry 3 letter, General Fleming testified 
that the matter was still under review. 
Ss his position before the Thomas sub- 
ttee of the House Appropriations Com- 
ttee on February 6. On February 7 he tes- 
ied that Commissioner Mellen’s letter of 
september attempting to rebut all the 
ller General’s charges was no longer 
ulline. Yet on February 24 he wrote 
entative THOMAS agreeing with the 
1 letter and asserting that everything 
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the Commission had done was legal and 
proper and required no amendment. 

These inconsistencies are magnified by the 
curious manner in which General Fleming’s 
letter to the Attorney General was composed, 
He stated, for example, that he usually con- 
sulted the full commission on policy matters, 
Certainly this was a major policy decision. 
Yet it was brought out in the hearing that 
General Fleming wrote this letter without 
consultation—surely a usurpation of author- 
ity. He stated that he had sent copies to all 
members of the Commission. Yet Commis- 
sioner McKeough (the one-man minority ex- 
onerated by the previous Hardy report) tes- 
tified that he had to get his copy from the 
Attorney General’s office; and even Commis- 
sioner Carson, though he agreed with the 
letter, admitted confusion over how he ob- 
tained his copy. 

What all this shameful pulling and hauling 
demonstrates is, first, that the chairman of 
the Commission has associated himself defi- 
nitely with the subsidy excesses on the part 
of the Commission majority that led to the 
Presidential reorganization; and second, that 
either General Fleming’s memory is very poor 
or his testimony was deliberately at variance 
with the facts. Surely the President should 
require no more evidence that both he and 
the public have been poorly served by the 
men to whom the Maritime Commission has 
been entrusted, with the conspicuous ex- 
ception of Mr. McKeough. It would be com- 
pounding the disgrace to carry such men over 
as members of the new Maritime Board, 


Publications of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who has an abiding faith in 
today’s young people. Through the 
years, it has been my privilege to speak 
to students in a great many schools. I 
have always found them eager to learn 
about representative government. And 
I have felt it a personal opportunity to 
point out to these young men and women, 
the blessing we possess in living under a 
government of law—a Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I fre- 
quently have requests from students en- 
rolled in civics and government classes 
asking for copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, bills, reports, and committee 
hearings. 

The proceedings of this Congress, one 
of the last free legislative bodies in the 
world, should be available to the students 
of every school in the country, and I am 
always glad to comply with these re- 
quests because I feel such students are 
seeking first-hand knowledge in the pro- 
cedures of representative government. 

Such publications give valuable infor- 
mation on the issues facing the Nation 
and an added opportunity for those 
studying government to know the prob- 
lems confronting our lawmakers. 

It seems to me, that it is most im- 
portant for our young men and women 
to become well acquainted with the op- 
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erations of our Republic for it is they who 
soon will be the voting citizens that 
make the decisions of government. 
Thus, in truth, we are providing the 
background for tomorrow’s leadership. 


Harold Russell, Both His Hands Gone, 


Learned of Man’s Inner Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following article 
from the Boston Daily Globe of March 
29, 1950: 


GUIDEPOsTS OF LIFE—ToUGH EXTERIOR OFTEN 
Hip Deep RELIGIOUS FEELING OF PaRa- 
TROOPS—HAROLD RUSSELL, BoTH His HANDS 
GONE, LEARNED OF MAN’s INNER RESOURCES 

(By Harold Russell) 

It sometimes takes cold, black disaster to 
inspire one to achieve the heights of success. 

But for my accident I would now be back 
at my prewar job as a butcher. Instead, I 
have been in motion pictures, on the radio, 
subject of magazine articles—but best of all, 
I have had a chance to show other disabled 
veterans like myself that it is possible to 
bounce back from utter despair to undreamed 
of success and happiness. 

On that black June day in 1944 when I lay 
on a hospital bed looking down at two big 
bandages where my hands used to be, I 
frankly thought it meant the end of useful 
living forme. “What can I do now?” I asked 
myself bitterly. “Probably just live out my 
years on an Army pension.” 

This self-pity and despair didn’t last very 
long though. There is something in most 
people that won’t let them take defeat lying 
down. Call it anything you like, but to me 
it is faith—faith in God and in myself, faith 
that I can always rise from every set-back. 
A man is licked without this. 

At Walter Reed Hospital 
funeral atmosphere. Nobody pitied himself 
or anyone else. A guy with both legs gone 
was called “Shorty”; a man with but one 
leg “Limpy”; and a soldier with only one 
arm “Paperhanger.” As for me—I was 
“Hooks.” This may sound grim, but we had 
to develop a sense of humor, and this was 
the best way to do it. 

My first reaction to the hooks which were 
to serve as my hands were one of dismay. 
The first day I tried them on, it was worse— 
it was torture. Unable to make them do any- 
thing, I was ready to give up. But the next 
day I tried again, and kept on trying until 
I made them work. 

My first experiences out of the hospital 
were also trying ones. Those I met with a 
sense of humor were most helpful. Take 
the little old lady to whom I sold meat before 
the war. When she saw me, broke out with: 
“Oh, you poor boy.” 

Then, realizing that this was the wrong 
approach, she stopped and chuckled. “No 
wonder you lost your hands. Goodness 
knows you sold them to me often enough 
weighing my meat. They didn’t belong to 
you anyway; I bought them many a time 
with my pot roasts.” 

I liked that reaction, frank and sassy. 

Before my accident I recall during our 

at religion never showed 
surface, but was very much 


there was no 
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there under the surface. All of us put up a 
tough front. We belonged to the school of 
realism. War was rough, so our actions and 
talk had to be rough, we figured. And the 
paratroops, I can safely say, were the toughest 
bunch of all. 

One man in our company, Big Joe, was the 
most awesome physical specimen I have ever 
known. Huge in stature, a calloused hulk 
of muscle, Big Joe swore furiously, drank 
mightily, and was ready to fight at the drop 
of a hat. He might have been Satan him- 
self as far as the others were concerned, but 
I knew different. 

On our practice Jymps I sat next to Big 
Joe in the plane and jumped right behind 
him. As the tense moment arrived just be- 
fore we were to go spilling out into space, I 
could see Big Joe’s face relax. It grew gen- 
tle, serene, and his lips moved in a quiet 
prayer. 

At this moment I think he felt very close 
to God. But once on the ground, he was a 
man of fierce action again, ferocious, grim, 
the devil himself. 

Not all soldiers concealed their religion 
with such camouflage. I know of one sol- 
dier—we'll call him Steve—who did just the 
opposite. He was friendly, brimming with 
good humor, a thorough extrovert in every 
sense. To appreciate this story, you must 
get the picture of the inside of an Army bar- 
racks. Bunks are lined up on either side, 
sometimes as many as 30 on one floor. Pri- 
vacy simply doesn’t exist. 

In the evening, just before lights went 
out, there was always a terrific hubbub— 
men coming in from pass, loud arguing, sing- 
ing, and constant traffic back and forth to 
the showers. Steve was always right in the 
middle of the loudest argument or the noisi- 
est singing—until he saw time running short. 
Then he would break away and hustle out of 
his clothes. 

But just before he climbed into bed, he 
always knelt quietly with folded hands at the 
side of his bunk and prayed. 

The noise, the bright lights, the confusion 
never bothered him. No one ever made fun 
of him or kidded him for it. In fact, under- 
neath these hard-bitten men admired and 
respected him for his open faith. To them 
it represented real courage in the face of 
possible ridicule. But I actually believe that 
Steve never felt that he was being conspicu- 
ous. To him it was the right and natural 
thing to do. 

I mention these few experiences because 
I have heard so many people say that the 
youth of today are turning away from reli- 
gion. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. What many people consider irrev- 
erence on the part of youth is merely im- 
patience—impatience with churchmen who 
won't take more initiative in working out 
some of the postwar problems. 

Young Americans, especially veterans of 
the past war, want to see the men of God 
roll up their sleeves and tackle some prob- 
lems like these same ex-servicemen tackled 
the problem, say, of demolishing an enemy 
pillbox. Just talk isn’t enough. They want 
action. 

My chance to act the part of Homer Par- 
rish in The Best Years of Our Lives was one 
of the finest things that will ever happen 
to me. Not because it made me a Hollywood 
celebrity, but because it gave me a chance to 
show thousands of other disabled people that 
a handicap can give them the necessary im- 
petus to achieve more than if their calamity 
had never happened, 

I know this to be true with many others 
beside myself. A close friend of mine 
was a great athlete before he lost both legs. 
This blow changed the course of his life, 
and now he is a brilliant lawyer with a great 
future before him. He admits that but for 
this accident his present achievements would 
never have been realized. 


There are hundreds, thousands of similar 
cases. And they were all able to rise from 
the depths, I feel sure, not only because they 
had courage, but because they also had a 
great source of inner power, religious faith. 
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Back to Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
thoughtful editorial, Back to Isolation- 
ism, appearing in the Newark Evening 
News of March 30, 1950: 


Back TO ISOLATIONISM 


Appointment of John Sherman Cooper as 
his chief consultant represents a praise- 
worthy attempt by Secretary Acheson to 
arrest the disintegration of our bipartisan 
foreign policy. Mr. Cooper is, of course, a 
Republican. He is a former Senator from 
Kentucky who supported the administra- 
tion’s policies and program abroad, and he 
has served as John Foster Dulles’ replace- 
ment on the United States delegation to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

On the score of capacity, there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Cooper has it. Less certain, 
however, is the likelihood that his appoint- 
ment will appease those Republicans in the 
Congress who are intent upon wrecking 
domestic unity in world affairs and leading 
their party back to isolationism. 

Bipartisanship works, or should work, both 
ways and there are some indications that 
the administration has not fulfilled the 
terms of such a partnership. Complaint has 
been frequent that the administration first 
makes decisions on foreign policy and only 
then looks for Republican assent. But such 
indifference to the spirit of bipartisan col- 
laboration is not the primary cause of the 
resurgence of Republican isolationism in the 
Congress. 

Mr. Cooper’s designation, which follows 
so closely upon Senator VANDENBERG’s patri- 
otic appeal for a united front against com- 
munism, is obviously intended to redress the 
bipartisan balance. Yet, it is extremely 
doubtful that Mr. Cooper's selection, of itself, 
can moderate the all-out assault on the State 
Department of which Senator McCartny’s 
charges, the “economy drive” against ECA 
aid, Senator STYLes BrRinGEs’ one-man decla- 
ration of war on Mr. Acheson are major man- 
ifestations. 

Unhappily for the country, and inciden- 
tally for the Republican Party, there appears 
to be less and less willingness by the party's 
real leaders in the Congress to accept the 
wise counsel of Senator VANDENBERG. In the 
existing situation there is little evidence that 
they intend to encourage that “practical har- 
mony” among the western nations which he 
says is essential “for the effectual defense of 
their mutual heritage.” 

This drive against effective collaboration 
abroad is reaching its climax at a time when 
military experts at The Hague are attempt- 
ing to evolve “an integrated defense plan” 
for the North Atlantic Treaty nations. But 
of what use will such planning be if our 
allies, notably Italy and France, are sud- 
denly deprived of the economic supports 
which have thus far kept them from plung- 
ing into communism? 
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Republican isolationists may think this re. 
treat to their pre-Pearl Harbor position is the 
way to win the congressional election of 1959, 
On them the political history of the last 99 
years is wasted. They are apparently willing 
to risk again the public anxiety and mistrys; 
which have impelled the people to reject at 
election after election Republican claims to 
national and international leadership, 


A Tragic Situation Faces the Citizens of 
Chicago if Rent Controls Are Ended 
June 30, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have mentioned on several occasions 
in the House the tragic situation in 
which the city of Chicago would find 
itsel? if the protection of all rent con- 
trols was removed on June 30 of this 
year. The fact is that at the present 
time the housing shortage is so acute 
that there are practically no residences 
available to and within the financial 
means of families in the middle-income 
bracket. 

In order that my colleagues may un- 
derstand that there is no exaggeration 
in what I have been saying and that my 
motivation has not been political, I am 
including in my remarks a letter just 
received from a prominent Chicago law- 
yer and a Republican of high standing, 
Eugene T. Devitt, brother of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota, 
former Congressman Edward Devitt. 

Mr. Devitt’s letter follows: 


Cuicaco, March 29, 1950. 
Hon. Barratt O’HarRA, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HaRA: I have noted 
with interest your position on a compromise 
rent bill now pending before the House 
Banking Committee. 

I am particularly interested in the rent 
proposal because I was a trial attorney {0 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
Office of the Housing Expediter from 1943 t 
1949. I followed the progress of those past 
measures particularly close when my broth- 
er, Edward J. Devitt, was a member oO! tle 
Eightieth Congress from St. Paul, Minn. !n 
addition, I am especially interested as I live 
in Elgin, I1l., which, as you know, is som 
88 miles northwest of Chicago. 

Although I am a registered Republican 
and a candidate for clerk of the Supreme 
Court in the primaries on April 11, 1990 
feel that some form of Federal rent conto 
is absolutely necessary to prevent chaos, p*' 
ticularly in the Chicago metropolitan are® 
As the father of three children, I believe " 
would be absolutely impossible for me ¢ 
rent any housing accommodations in tc 
city of Elgin under $100 per month. 
matter of fact, I feel rental housing }s ‘5"' 
er in the city of Elgin than in a goodly pro- 
portion of various neighborhoods in the ¢ ty 
of Chicago, and I sincerely believe that 4”) 
proposal to continue controls in the large 
cities should most assuredly encompass ™¢ 
entire Chicago metropolitan area. 
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would you be kind enough to send me a 
your proposed bill to extend rent 
I do know that the problem of en- 

such a bill is, and would be relatively 

» in all of the suburban areas. 

“Thank you kindly, 

Sincerely yours, 


- f 
copy Of 


+e]? 
con rol: 


EuGENE T. DevITrT. 


Mr, Speaker, from Mrs. John A. Renn, 
9141 West Sixtieth Street, Chicago, I 
nave received the following letter, which 
ig similar to hundreds of others from 
Chicago housewives and heads of fami- 


Curcaco, Inu., March 23, 1950. 
ton, BARRATT O'HARA, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN: I need your help as 
do friends of mine all over the city of Chi- 


If rent controls are allowed to expire, we 
shall be caught in a trap. So will every per- 
n on a fixed income. You know my hus- 
pand is a postal clerk, and his increases have 
ver kept up with the rising cost of living. 
Like others, we have had to spend judicious- 
ly or go without, to build up a small savings 
toward old age. If rent controls die, we shall 
be drained of everything we can make, or 
ve saved, to live. There will be nothing to 
prevent landlords from charging all the traffic 
will bear—and getting it, because housing is 
so scarce. In many cities and your own is 
one, the result will be chaos. Some form of 
rent control must exist for awhile, if thous- 
ands of people are to live, or want to keep 
onliving. We have had a 15 percent rent in- 
crease since the war. Instead of rent control 
expiring entirely, another raise by percent- 
ages would be far better. A limit could be 
set on percentage raises according to the age 
and condition of the building, and services 
f y received by the tenants. When we 
must burn our gas oven and an electric heat- 
er, as we do all winter because of inadequate 
heat, (below 68°) then we have had, in effect, 
nother rent raise. The same applies when 
we buy faucets, window shades, and new 
screening. For years most landlords have 
made their tenants put up with very little or 
ar , and what we have done raises 
ligher. 
Ve are trapped now by these circum- 
tances, and submit to them because there is 
place to move. 
We beg of you, please do all that you can 
to help us, and thousands in a like plight. 
Some form of rent control must remain— 
m have help from Congress—or we 
face certain personal disaster. 
Yours very truly, 
ZorA E. RENN, 
Mrs. JOHN A. RENN. 


Foreign Economic Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 

97, to provide foreign economic as- 
sistance has been debated over a period 
of several days. It has been debated 
with unusual vehemence on both sides 
and this debate has served to bring out 
the real points at issue. As I have said 
repeatedly, if the measure does not serve 
‘0 help keep our Nation out of a third 
World war, its real purpose will not have 


been accomplished. As I have spent most 
of my legislative life on the old Military 
Affairs Committee and the present 
Armed Forces Committee, I am most 
sensitive to the danger of and the need 
for preventing the outbreak of a shooting 
war which will usher in the use of the 
frightful atom bomb. I have therefore 
gone to unusual lengths to prevent such 
an eventuality. 

The measure calls for the expenditure 
of a large sum of money, however, and 
taking into consideration the state of 
our national finances, we must strain a 
point and make some reduction of this 
authorization. I think a half billion 
dollars could be taken off the bill with- 
out destroying the effect of the program. 
I hope the bill is reduced to this extent. 

This measure is an authorization 
measure. I have learned in many other 
instances that changes and reductions 
may be effected when the appropriation 
bill comes to us for consideration. While 
I realize the financial plight of this Na- 
tion; should conditions change after the 
passage of this measure but before the 
appropriation bill has come to a vote, 
further reductions may be brought 
about. 


Petitions on the Repeal of the Excise Tax 
on Entertainment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of this body some additional peti- 
tions that have come to my office from 
movie patrons in my district urging that 
the 20 percent Federal excise tax on 
movie admissions be repealed. 

These petitions have come from the 
RKO Hillstreet Theater, from the Para- 
mount Downtown Theater, from the 
Metzger-Srere Theaters, from the Fox 
Westlake, Los Angeles and Cameo Thea- 
ters, and from the Bill Robinson Theater. 

On February 16, 1950, I submitted for 
the Recorp petitions containing almost 
4,000 names. To date that number has 
been increased by close to 13,000 names, 
making a grand total of approximately 
17,000. 

These petitions represent the feeling 
that is current not only among my cwn 
constituents in the Fourteenth Congres- 
sional District in California, but in the 
country as a whole—namely, that the tax 
is discriminatory, that it falls on those 
least able to bear it, and that the war 
emergency which engendered it has long 
since passed. 

I should like to quote briefly from a let- 
ter sent by one theater manager, but 
expressing the feeling of all: 

We feel sure that if you were to witness 
the eagerness with which these petitions 
were signed you would realize how much the 
elimination of this tax means to the working 
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classes, especially the low-salaried working 
classes of people who attend theaters as their 
only means of entertainment. 


Since 1947 I have introduced bills to 
repeal various wartime excise taxes. My 
most recent bill, H. R. 6151, introduced 
on August 26, 1949, would repeal all war- 
time excise taxes except those of a purely 
regulatory nature, such as the tax on to- 
bacco, liquor, narcotics, sugar, coconut 
oil, and adulterated butter. 

I feel, as my constituents do, that the 
continuance of wartime excise taxes on 
such items as movie admissions and baby 
oil are unnecessary and unfair. 

As additional petitions are received 
from movie patrons in my district, I will 
ask permission that they also be recorded. 


—_—_—_— 


Russian Crab Imports 


REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGION 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on several occasions I have 
called the attention of the House to the 
fact that 59,000 cases of Russian crab 
meat, valued at $3,000,000 have been 
landed in the United States during the 
past month. 

Of these shipments, 15,000 cases were 
purchased by an American importer 
from Russia and were shipped into the 
United States direct from Russia. The 
other 44,000 cases were obtained from 
Russia by Great Britain and then were 
trans-shipped into the United States by 
the British. 

I wrote letters on March 17 to both 
ECA Administrator Hoffman and to Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson protesting 
to these imports of Russian canned crab 
meat, which, I said, if continued, will 
ruin our Atlantic and Pacific coast crab- 
fishing industries. 

Today I received a reply to one of my 
letters of protest from William Foster, 
Acting Administrator of ECA. In this 
reply Mr. Foster says: 


to the distribution of any canned crab pro 
duced in the U 
difficult to protest the 
by the British when United States in 


Although we recognize general objections 


S. S. R., we believe it quit 


sales of this product 
are also importing the 
from the U.S. 5S. R. 


same thing directly 


This put the question of what is to be 
done about Russian crab-meat imports 
squarely up to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson to decide. It is for him to say 
whether the State Department will con- 
tinue to permit Russian goods, produced 
by slave labor, to invade American do- 
mestic markets and thereby destroy the 
property, the jobs, and the livelihood of 
American workers in the American fish- 
ing industry. 

The State Department in reply to my 
letter of March 17 said it would investi- 
gate the matter of Russian crab-meat 
imports and give me a statement as to 
the Depariment’s policy in regard to 
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these Russian crab-meat imports. Up 
to this time, 2 weeks after my letter, I 
have not received the State Depart- 
ment’s reply. 

I append to this statement copies of 
the letter which I wrote to ECA Admin- 
istrator Hoffman and the reply to it 
which I received this morning from the 
Acting Administrator of ECA: 


Marcu 17, 1950. 

Mr. Pau G. HOFFMAN, 
Administrator, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HorFrMan: I am greatly dis- 
turbed, as have been many residents of the 
Pacific Coast, by recent announcements in 
the press that 59,000 cases of Russian canned 
crab, valued at approximately $3,000,000 have 
been landed at the ports of Seattle and Bos- 
ton during the past month. 

I cannot escape the conclusion that these 
imports of Russian crab are helpful to our 
cold-war enemy, Russia, and harmful to the 
economy of the United States. 

Of the 59,000 cases of Russian canned crab 
imported, 44,000 cases came from Britain. 
The news reports said these 44,000 cases were 
part of a shipment of 80,000 cases secured 
by the British from the Russians in a barter 
deal. 


I would like the ECA to obtain for me a 
statement from the British showing what 
goods the British gave the Russians in re- 
turn for these 80,000 cases of Russian canned 
crab. I believe that the Congress and the 
country, because of our heavy American con- 
tributions to Britain through ECA programs, 
has a right to know what goods the British 
are supplying to Russia. 

It is my understanding that the Russians 
did, with our consent, gain control and juris- 
diction over most of the crabbing waters of 
Asia that were formerly fished by the Japa- 
nese. As a result, the Russians today have 
supplanted the Japanese as the great crab 
packing nation of the Far East. In prewar 
days Japan packed an average of 445,102 
cases of canned crab annually and in some 
years as much as 600,000 cases. Russia, due 
to her new control over these crabbing 
waters, now, probably, is packing about 
500,000 cases of crab annually. 

Most of this Russian crab, caught and 
packed by slave labor, will, I fear, unless 
steps are taken to prevent it, be dumped 
onto the American market. Should that 
happen our Atlantic and Pacific coast crab- 
bing industry, in which millions of dollars 
are invested and by which thousands of 
workers are employed, soon will be ruined. 
Such a calamity certainly would weaken our 
economy by adding to its unemployment and 
make America less able to carry on our cold 
war against Russia and assist Russia to more 
effectively wage her cold war against us. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL V. Mack, 
Member of Congress. 


MakcH 30, 1950 
Hon. RUSSELL V. MACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mack: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 17, 1950, in reference to Rus- 
sian canned crab meat which the United 
Kingdom has been exporting to the United 
States. 

We are assurred by the British that the 
canned crab meat was not obtained from 
the U.S. S. R. as a part of the barter transac- 
tion whereby British goods were exchanged 
for the crab meat. However, there was a bi- 
lateral trade agreement between the two 
countries, signed in December of 1947, which 
included seafood as a permissive item. That 
is, in determining the balance of trade, any 


purchases of seafood by the British from the 
USSR would be counted. Any monetary 
settlement under that trade agreement was 
to be in pounds sterling. 

Within the framework of that 1947 trade 
agreement the British negotiated for and 
purchased a quantity of canned salmon of 
U. 8S. S. R. production but, we are informed 
the Russians refused to sell the canned sal- 
mon unless an undisclosed quantity of 
canned crab meat was also purchased. Thus, 
the crab meat was obtained as a tie-in rather 
than through barter. 

It is our understanding that none of the 
canned crab meat was intended for sale 
by the British Ministery of Food in England 
because the relatively high price would not 
fit into the food distribution program under 
the austere conditions prevailing there. It 
is our belief that the British, recognizing 
the dollar earning value of the canned crab 
meat, had planned that it would assist their 
economic recovery to a greater extent if sold 
for dollars than if sold for home consump- 
tion. 

We have carefully examined the United 
Kingdom sales to the U. S. S. R. under the 
terms of the 1947 trade agreement and assure 
you that no items were sold which are consid- 
ered to be critical or strategic materials. In 
general, the items were textiles, textile ma- 
chinery, ceramics and similar goods. 

Although we recognize general objection 
to the distribution of any canned crab meat 
produced in the U.S.S. R., we believe it quite 
difficult to protest the sales of this product 
by the British when United States interests 
are also importing the same product, ap- 
parently directly from the U.S. S. R. Any 
dollar earnings of the British reduce the need 
for economic assistance, and in estimating 
dollars to be available we are sure the British 
had contemplated the sale of the canned crab 
meat. One of the reasons the United King- 
dom was willing to purchase United States 
canned fish, including salmon, last year was 
the anticipated dollar earnings from the sale 
of the crab meat. 

We appreciate this opportunity to give you 
this information and to assure you we are 
satisfied that the crab meat was not obtained 
by the British from the U. 8S. 8S. R. either 
through barter or sale of goods to which the 
United States could object. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM FOSTER, 
Acting Administrator. 


Natural Gas and Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution of the New Eng- 
land Council, Boston, Mass.: 


FUELS FOR New ENGLAND 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., MARCH 23, 1950 


Natural gas 


Whereas On March 19, 1948, the New Eng- 
land Council, at its ninetieth quarterly meet- 
ing sponsored the first public presentation of 
arguments for and against the introduction 
of natural gas into this region; and 

Whereas while at that time no formal 
action was taken, it has become increasingly 
clear that the introduction of natural gas 
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into this deficit fuel area would be not onjy 
desirable but immediately and importanti, 
beneficial to a large proportion of the People 
of New England, both in their homes ang jp 
their economic activities: Therefore be jt _ 

Resolved, That the directors of the New 
England Council assembled at Providence j, 
their ninety-eighth quarterly meeting, ~~ 
sire to be recorded with the chairman any 
members of the Federal Power Commissic, 
in connection with hearings now in progres 
before that body, as strongly in favor « 
action by the Commission, at the earliest 
possible date, favorable to the transmissioy 
of natural gas into New England under terms 
and conditions most suitable to New England 
and equitable to all the interests concerneq 


Oil 
Resolved, That approval by Congress of any 
measure designed to restrict or reduce oj! 
imports into the United States will be con- 
trary to the best interests of New England, 


ICC Understaffed and Handicapped in 
Efforts To Promote Rail Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, the New 
York World-Telegram is to be congratu- 
lated on a series of articles which it has 
published on the subject of rail safety 
I invite the attention of the House 
membership to these articles and urge 
every Member to read them carefully 

There is now pending in the Hous 
rail-safety legislation. I hope that it 
soon gains thé approval of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
so that it can be considered on the floor 

Under leave to do so, I include here- 
with three of the articles which appeared 
in the World-Telegram: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of March 25, 1950) 
JAPANESE BEETLES VERSUS COMMUTERS’ LIVES— 

UNITED STATES AND STATE SKIMP ON Ral 

SAFETY CHECKUPS—ONLY 22 ICC INSPECTORS 

ON Jos; PSC SHORN OF POWER 

(Prompted by the recent disaster on thi 
Long Island Rail Road, the World-Te! n 
and Sun conducted an exhaustive study © 
conditions on all of the railroads serving the 
metropolitan area. It found that maximum 
safety is nowhere to be found, that human 
errors can bring new tragedies and that 


ery. Staff writer Allan Keller reports 
findings today in the first of a series 
articles of vital interest to every per: 
rides a train.) 

(By Allan Keller) 

There are more Federal employees |: 
for Japanese beetles than there are check! 
on signals that protect the lives of about 
300,000 commuters riding trains in and ou! 
of New York City each day. 

There are more officials worrying about 
insecticides for livestock than there are 1) 
specting the locomotives that pull hunare ds 
of commuter trains. 

POWER IS VESTED IN ICC 

The safety of the commuter on the rai- 
roads serving New York—and every other 
community of large size—rests largely 00 the 


railroads themselves. The Interstate Com- 
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mmission, vested by Congress and 
rts with the duty of insuring that 
short-handed, slow moving, and 

ng by tradition. 
Public Service Commission of New 
ite, although empowered by legisla- 
ndate to insure “sa&fe and adequate” 
‘tually is shorn of any such power 
involves signal and safety device 
It is superseded by the ICC, whose 
inspectors are responsible for the 
trackage on earth—hundreds of 

ds of miles. 
picture of Government supervision of 
1d safety is one of incredible ineptness, 
il failure to give it the importance 
s and of actual reliance, in the final 
unce, on the railroads themselves. 

death has not ridden the rails more 
nily is due to the engineering skill of 
the carriers and the general high 
performance of the men operating 


DEVOTE ENERGIES TO RATE FIXING 


As a matter of practical truth the Federal 
and State regulatory bodies supervising com- 
non carriers devote hundreds of hours to 
the fixing of rates and tariffs to every hour 
invested in the protection of human life and 
limb 

On the wall behind the desk of Col. J. 

nroe Johnson, chairman of the ICC in 

jashington, there is a map of the United 
In it are stuck pins for the in- 
rs who look after the signal and con- 
tems of the Nation’s railroads. There 
ery few pins. 
pin jabbed into the map at Ruther- 
d, N. J., represents the ICC inspector of 
responsible for all the commuting 
is feeding thousands of workers into 
rk every morning and taking them 
very evening. On his shoulders rests 
iltimate onus for enforcing the rules of 
mmission, 

yaturally, the commuters are not the only 

s involved. The long-haul passengers 
qually his responsibility when in his 
LONG GAPS BETWEEN PINS 


nel Johnson’s map has wide open 

where the inspector must watch the 

of railroads over thousands of 

ire miles. It is an insuperable task. 

ween the colored pin at Washington, D. C., 

and the pin at Jacksonville, Fla., there is no 

ther along the eastern seaboard. The near- 
inland at Atlanta. 

uld be incorrect to assume that the 

unaware of this situation. A short 

Colonel Johnson went before a con- 

nal committee studying the ICC 

and told the members of his pre- 


ONLY 22 SIGNAL INSPECTORS 


rcely see how 65 locomotive inspec- 
* * are able to inspect more than 
motives, nor how the 131 em- 
in the railroad safety bureau are able 
tain close supervision of the count- 
Gevices that govern our rail opera- 
he said. 
uld be pointed out here that the 
issification of inspectors includes 
those who guard the signals and 
devices but also those who check on 
38 as the hand brakes of boxcars, 
idies on cars of all types, steps, run- 
rds atop freight cars and the like. 
- are primarily concerned with the 
devices that guard the right-of-way. 
A FISCAL DILEMMA FOR ICC 


ress recently ordered the ICC to pay 

echelons of employees more money 

ised that the pay increases must be 

d from funds presently available. 

re seems to be no way in which this 

done other than by placing a great 
f employees on furlough without 


pay or by separating a lesser number from 
the service,” said the Chairman. 


HOOVER COMMISSION’S VERDICT 


It is no wonder that the Hoover Commis- 
sion task force that studied the regulatory 
commissions cited the fact that the ICC is 
understaffed, has vacancies that need filling, 
and is having difficulty obtaining the proper 
type of employee to meet its needs. 

The Hoover Commission was a hard-headed 
group seeking economies in government, but 
it sensed the dangers that are inherent in 
a situation where a commission with many 
added duties has seen its total employment 
drop from 2,649 in 1940 to 2,159 in 1949. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of March 27, 1950} 

ONE-Way TRESTLE Over New JERSEY FLATS 
CovuLp MEAN DEATH A LA LonG ISLAND— 
TEMPORARY 3 YEARS, STRUCTURE SERVES TWO 
Roaps, Has NO TRIPPERS 


(By Allan Keller) 


A commuter doesn’t have to ride the Long 
Island Railroad to run the risk of death or 
injury on the railroads. 

So much has been said about the Long 
Island Railroad many persons forget that the 
same lone inspector of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission who checks and approves 
signal and control devices for that line also 
is responsible for every other line running in 
and out of the metropolitan area. 


VISUAL SIGNAL 


Two of these are the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey and the Pennsylvania, which 
share the tracks of the New York & Long 
Branch Railroad, serving the Jersey seashcre. 

Over the waters of Matawan Creek, nea 
Matawan, N. J., the line rums across a one- 
way wooden trestle built about 3 years ago 
to replace one that burned in 1946. Far 
beneath it are the tidal flats of an inlet 
from the Atlantic. 

Although two railroads operate over this 
narrow trestle, with all the opportunities of 
such an operation for mistakes and errors, 
no automatic devices are installed to stop 
trains if the engineer ignores a visual signal. 


LONG ISLAND PARALLEL 


This is potentially such a death trap the 
engineers themselves slow the trains down 
before venturing across the temporary trestle. 
Riders on this line know, however, that the 
Reckville Centre gantlet track of the Long 
Island Railroad was also a dangerous spot, 
Nonetheless the engineer rocketed past full- 
stop signals and into the path of a train 
coming from the opposite direction—at a 
cost of 32 lives. 

Any accident like that on Long Island, 
occurring on the Matawan trestle, scores of 
feet above ground and water; would lead 
inevitably to a major disaster. 

At the time the trestle was built it was 
stated officially that it was a temporary re- 
placement for the one that burned. Riders 
have often written to the railroads asking 
what was meant by the word “temporary” 
but have never received a definite answer. 

JERSEY SUPERVISION 

In Washington, officials of the safety bu- 
reau of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
told this writer that while their inspector 
had jurisdiction over the signals for this 
structure and the adjoining right-of-way, 
the Public Utility Commission of New Jersey 
supervises the bridge itself. 

Just such overlapping and conflicting 
problems of jurisdiction bedevil all railroads 
and the Government bodies regulating them. 

After the recent wreck at Rockville Centre, 
the Long Island road ins‘alled automatic 
brake trippers at the ends of the gantlet. 
Before it did, it sought authorization for the 
step, leading to the comedy of errors de- 
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scribed by an official of the New York Public 
Service Commission in these words: 

“Talk about your mix-ups * * ®* the 
Long Island didn’t know whom to apply to 
for permission, so it applied to both the ICC 
and the PSC. 

“The law establishing the public service 
commission instructs it to see that railroads 
maintain ‘service that is safe and adequate’ 
but we know the ICC supersedes us on that 
matter of safety. There are 13 railroads in 
the State, with thousands of miles of tracks 
and heavy train movements. Yet, the Fed- 
eral law says the ICC shall inspect the sig- 
nals and then it assigns two or three men at 
most to do the job.” 


LIVES IN BALANCE 


This opera bouffe handling of jurisdiction 
would be comical if the lives of thousands of 
commuters did not hang in the balance. 
A passenger on a train that collides with an- 
other, or which hurtles off the track through 
an open switch, is disinterested in which 
government agency is responsible for super- 
vising the railroad. 

Another potential danger area exists where 
the trains from the shore join the main line 
of the Jersey Central, which also carries 
the Reading trains and those of the Balti- 
more and Ohio. 

The routes come together at Elizabethport 
in a maze of cross-over tracks. Here, too, al- 
though located in a heavy commuter area, 
there is a right-angle crossing at grade. 
Trains from Newark roll across the four tracks 
of the main line, protected from collision 
by visual signals, but not by automatic 
brake trippers. Chance for human failure 
is always present. 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of March 27, 1950] 


New YorK CENTRAL SarFE Titt SOMEONE 
ERRS—TRAIN Every 40 SECONDS OVER MAZE 
or TRACKS UNGUARDED BY TRIPPERS 

(By Allan Keller) 

Every morning and every evening trains 
of the New York Central and New Haven 
Railroads roll in and out of the city on a 
headway that often runs under 40 seconds. 

The four tracks from the junction near 
the Mott Haven yards in the Bronx to Grand 
Central are so crowded that often all four 
are occupied at once. 

Yet from the station to the junction, above 
ground and underground, there are no auto- 
matic brake-tripping devices to serve as a 
safety check on human failure. 

In this stretch of heavily used right-of- 
way is a drawbridge across the Harlem River 
that swings open to permit tugs and other 
river craft to pass. Dangerous as it is, it 
too, is unguarded by automatic trippers. 


, 


RACKS TURN OFF 


North of the One Hundred and Thirty- 
eighth Street station in the Bronx, the 
tracks of the New York Central's Hudson 
River division, the main line, turn off from 
the Park Avenue route which carries the New 
Haven line and the Harlem division of the 
Central. 

In this stretch of tracks, many blocks long, 
there is a labyrinth of switches over which 
rains move at a rapid pace. These switches 
are guarded by interlocking signals if any- 
thing is wrong or if two trains are in danger 
of collision. 

These systems are virtuall 
the engineer or motorman is alert. 
they fall down is where the system at R 
ville Centre gantlet track on the Long Isl 
line broke down—when there is humar 
failure. 

USED BY THOUSANDS 

Scores of thousands of commuters use 
these tracks each day and so do other thou- 
sands of riders l crack trains as the 
Central's Twent Century Limited, the 
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» State Express and the Pacemaker and 
Yew Haven’s Merchants’ Limited and 
Yankee Clipper. 

New Haven commuters are familiar with 
the junction at New Rochelle, where trains 
for Grand Central Station and others for 
the Hell Gate Bridge route to Pennsylvania 
Station separate on their way to the city. 

Many long freight trains originating on 
the Hell Gate route have to join the main 
line to New England at the same junction. 
Interlocking signals protect the riders but 
not as adequately as interlocking signals plus 
automatic train-stopping devices. 

All these riders are relying, in the final 
nalysis, on the men at the controls in the 
tive cabs. Thy are among the finest 
l f workmen on earth but, being human, 
hey are susceptible to human failures. 

The World-Telegram and Sun believes with 
many commuter organizations that sections 
of right-of-ways, where the traffic is as dense 
as that in this city and its suburbs, should 
have the added protection of brake-tripping 
devices. 

One thing has been made patently clear 
since the disaster on Long Island: Passengers 
who rely upon the public service commis- 
) guarantee safety are trusting to false 
It is shorn of most of the power needed 
railroads to maintain maximum 


com 


sion t 
vods 
god 


to force 


FEW ICC INSPECTORS 


On the other hand, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with full responsibility 
for supervision of signal and control systems, 
is functioning with a bare handful of in- 
sectors, Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Chairman 
of the ICC, himself admitted that in practice 
the Government regulatory body must rely 
on the railroads to police their own trackage, 
with not too frequent checking by the under- 
manned safety bureau inspectors. 

In the past two decades the ICC has been 
overburdened with the problems of super- 
vising the motor carriers of the Nation. The 
incredible mushrooming of this type of busi- 
ness has had the effect of making rail trans- 
port of secondary interest to the Commis- 
sion. 

Most of the Commissioners would willingly 
see the work of the safety bureau transferred 
to a Department of Transportation if one 
were formed. 


SEES LIMITED BUDGETS 


“Until transportation—one of the five 
major businesses of the Nation—is given real 
stature by a place at the President’s Cabinet 
table, you must expect limited budgets and 
curtailed services,” said Colonel Johnson. 

All of this makes tragic reading for the 
commuter. He knows of the billions being 
spent ou farm crops that wind up as ferti- 
lizer. He knows eggs are being sold to Europe 
at a penny a dozen. He knows of scores of 
other places and ways in which the taxpayers’ 
money is being spent by an easy-handed ad- 
ministration. 

Inevitably he wonders why a few more dole 
lars cannot be invested in the safety of 
American citizens who ride the trains to work 
each morning and each evening. 


The FBI Files 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 31, 1950 


JACOBS. Mr. 
unanimous 


Mr. Speaker, under 


consent I herewith insert 


three editorials from three newspapers. 

The first is the Times-Herald, a radi- 
cally bitter anti-administration publi- 
cation, 

The second is from the Indianapolis 
News, a Republican newspaper that puts 
patriotism above partisanship. 

The third is from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, which is a moderate 
Democrat publication as I understand it. 

It is remarkable that each arrives at 
the same general conclusion. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 30, 1950] 


It’s THERE, Finp It 


J. Edgar Hoover has made a case nobody 
can shake for keeping FBI files confidential. 
That is clear. But it is equally clear that 
President Truman is hiding behind the FBI 
in his attempt to choke off senatorial in- 
vestigation of State Department corruption 
at the hands of the Communists. 

The situation sums up as follows: The 
Senate has directed the Tydings subcom- 
mittee to subpena executive department files 
as just one element of the investigation. 
Mr. Truman has ordered that no executive 
files be turned over, and is pushing the FBI 
out front as the clay pigeon for senatorial 
shooting. 


WHAT DOES THE RESOLUTION SAY? 


And now, believe it or not, just as the 
President refuses all executive files to the 
Senate, the President’s own executive loyalty 
board asks the Tydings committee for its 
files on Communist matters. The fight 
therefore exposes itself as an absurdity, 
except as to the FBI. 

Some Senators are saying that if Mr. Tru- 
man does not fork over in response to con- 
gressional subpena, he must be impeached. 
We cock an interested ear. But be that as 
it may, the Senate resolution which dictates 
the operations of the Tydings committee is 
one of the most powerful and all-inclusive 
ever written. It says for that committee to 
find out not only who is but also who has 
been corrupting our State Department 
through Communist influence. 

Such an investigation does not stand or 
fall on the mere issue of whether the Senate 
can riffle through executive files. There is 
plenty of evidence elsewhere. Find it, Sena- 
tors. And act on it. 


[From the Indianapolis News of 
March 28, 1950] 


END THE PARTISAN PROBE 


J. Edgar Hoover, in whom the country has 
high confidence, is eminently right in op- 
posing surrender of FBI loyalty files for con- 
gressional investigation. To doso would play 
directly into the hands of Moscow. The in- 
formation thus revealed would be calculated 
to do this country far more damage than 
any possible service that might accrue. 

It is to be hoped that the Hoover testi- 
mony will bring an early end to the grotesque 
and politics-ridden publicity field day that 
has surrounded the charges made by Senator 
McCarTHy against the State Department. 

The national disservice which this so-called 
investigation has done can only lend weight 
to the responsible suggestion that the whole 
business be taken out of the hands of the 
politicians. Enough public fears have been 
aroused, however, to warrant a fresh start 
on an impartial and higher-minded basis. 

What is called for is the appointment of 
& nonpartisan commission with a sufficient 
sense of responsibility and direction and 
with enough public confidence to conduct 
an inquiry on the evidence alone. Such an 
investigation, conducted with dignity and 
without headline hunting, should be able 
to produce the facts on the true situation in 


the State Department—and that Is what ty 


people want. 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journa) of 
March 29, 1950] 


A PLot To TRUMPET WHISPERED CHarcrs 
In* an atmosphere of which a gest, 


minded man might have taken prime advan 


tage, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has 


quitted himself admirably on two occasj * 


in the last few days. 


The first instance was Mr. Hoovet’s rejec 


tion of a proposal by Virginia’s Repr 


tive Howarp SMITH that the FBI be m de 


pass on the fitness of all employees of the 


National Science Foundation. 


It would have 


given the FBI unprecedented power as dp. 


tective, prosecutor, Judge, and jury over t 
inquiring minds of freemen. It wou 


established in this country for the first time 


a secret police. 


Now, Mr. Hoover has displayed equal vigor 


in protesting the use of FBI secret fi! 


connection with Senator JosrPH McCantuy’s 
blunderbuss charges of communism in the 


State Department. 


At immediate issue ars 


the FBI dossiers gathered in the course of 


loyalty checks on Federal employees. 


As Mr. Hoover himself remarked, “On; 


report may allege crime of a most despic: 
type, and the truth or falsity of these c! 


may not emerge until several reports a 
studied, further investigations made, and the 


wheat separated from the chaff.” 


The files include everything which neigh 


bors or acquaintances have told special 


agents about the persons under invest 
tion. 


be the distortions of personal animosity 


Much of it is hearsay. Some of it may 


ignorance, or the overdramatizations of the 


suspicious. 


All of this misinformation is a 


rightful part of the secret file, because—to 
borrow Mr. Hoover’s metaphor—investiga- 


tors must gather chaff with the wheat before 


they can start winnowing. Aside from 
right misinformation and  unsup! 


a 


charges that find their way into investis , 


tion files, there is a great deal of intima 
personal information which has no b 
on the Communist or anti-Communi 
clination of the subject. 


None of this m 


terial should be bandied about in pubic 


There could be no worse invasion 
right of privacy. 


Mr. Hoover advanced other reasons why 


he does not want the files put to a use! 


which they were not intended. They woul 
reveal many of the FBI’s informants, ruin- 


ing their future value if not actually 
dangering their lives. 
disclosure of the FBI confidential files w 


Indeed, in one sweep 


smear hundreds of innocent people; it would 
betray the whole intent of the Bureau since 


it was organized in the Department 

tice 42 years ago; and it would destroy n 
of the value painstakingly built into t 
Bureau. 


It is neither the assigned nor intended 


function of the FBI to ruin or persecute 18 


nocent people. The Bureau has jurisd! 
tion over investigations of espiona 
tage, treason, and other offenses against 


ternal security of the United States. In 4¢- 
dition it is charged with investigating Vio.4- 
tion of some 120 Federal laws, including 


those dealing with banking, kidnapin¢ 
tomobile theft, white slavery, and 
energy. 


Americans feel an instinctive revulsi a 
against anything that smacks of 4 secr’s 


police. The outcry which invariably 


lows reports of wire-tapping is proo! 0 this. 


The idea of a law-enforcement agency 


vading the privacy of any individual } 
tasteful enough even when the inv: 


legally warranted, and the results are kept 


secret. But Senator McCartHy and Rept 
sentative Smiru, ostensibly fighting ' 
tarianism, would cheerfully resort t 
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ypons. Mr. Hoover, Attorney General 
Howard McGrath, and President Truman 
are defending American institutions when 
they take @ stand against such folly. 


Old-Age Funds Already Spent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission heretofore granted, I 
n including as part of these remarks 
timely article by Sigrid Arne entitled 
1 of $14,000,000,600 Collected as Old- 
Funds Already Spent,” which ap- 
red in the Oregonian, of Portland, 
in my congressional district, in 
e of March 14, 1950. The article 
$14,C00,000,000 CoLLEcTED as OLD-AGE 
FuNpDS ALREADY SPENT 
(By Sigrid Arne) 
HINGTON, March 138.—Every dollar of 
$14,000,000,000 paid in under the 
nefit section of the social-security 
by employees and employers hes 
It paid for office costs. It paid 
comparatively small number of 
» checks now going to workers who 
nd over. It paid for $11,893,083,053 
United States Government bonds 
the United States Treasury for the 
und. 
ey paid for these bonds went ou 
reneral Government expenses, 
generally known to insurance and 
il experts, but at Senate hearings on 
h ‘ial-security system Senator EUG=NE 
MILLIKIN, Republican, Colorado, said he sus- 
i the fact escapes public attention. 
y left after benefits and operating 
have been paid has to be turned in 
vernment bonds. The law says so. 
he law was written after long study in the 
by a large group of insurance experts. 
experts thought the money would 
rn interest if it was put into bonds and 
increase the fund that must 
tually pay workers their old-age checks. 
vy that idea is under attack in the Senate 
hance Committee and by the Brookings 
ution, a private nonprofit research 
ization, 
il-security experts, including Admin- 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, stoutly defend 
ystem. Here’s the background, as they 
asury Department people outline it: 
loyees and employers in covered occu- 
pay into the social-security fund for 
y check. In 1948 payments amounted 
),000,000. 
yments now more than cover the sums 
ve to be paid to retired workers. 
sometime there will be so many re- 
rkers that payments will not cover 
ecks. Then the Social Security Ad- 
ion will have to go to the Treasury, 
its Government bonds in hand, and ask 


n that happens the Treasury will have 
d just the money it has any year—the 
tl comes in that year. That in- 
the taxes it collects; (2) any sur- 


plus, and (3) the money it gets by selling 
bonds to private investors. 

The Treasury would have to tap one of 
those three sources. 

Consider surplus first. There is little hope 
now for a surplus for many years to come. 

The Government owed $256,477,511,689 as 
of late February. It paid off part of its 
debt in 2 years since the war: $750,000,- 
000 in 1947 and $8,400,000,000 in 1948. Now 
the debt is jumping again. 

TAXES BEST SOURCE 

Even if the Government could pay off at 
the 1948 rate from now on, and if no more 
were added to the debt, it would take until 
1982 to tear up the mortgage. 

Now take bonds. Treasury experts think 
that is a likely source of quick cash. Even 
at the bottom of the depression, in 1933, the 
Treasury took in $3,000,000,000 in its bond 
deals with the public. 

But the most likely source of revenue fo 
old-age payments would be taxes 

But MILLIKIN said at the Senate hearing: 
that he feels this would result in taxing pec 
ple twice for their old-age benefits. 

Altmeyer argued that the 
would not be taxed. MILLIKIN countered 
that it would be the same taxpayer, but 
Altmeyer maintained that the taxpayer 

ould not be taxed twice for the same thing. 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin f Febru- 
ary says the Government has already used 
$38,000,000,C00 out of the social security, 
postal savings, veterans insurance, and bank 
deposit insurance trust funds. 

MILLIKIN said that as long as the Govern- 
ment was going to spend these trust-fund 
moneys, he feels it should use them to pay 
cff the debt, and not just for the general 
Government expenses. 

The Brookings Institution is 
critical than MILLIKIN. 

It says: “Since the money is used by the 
Government in meeting its regular expendi- 
tures, no real reserve is created. The 
gations of the Government deposited in a 
trust account do not represent assets; they 
merely record future obligations which can 
be fulfilled only through the levy of future 
taxes upon the economy in general. The 
trust fund is thus a fiction—serving only to 


same people 


much more 


Wli 
OvIIi= 


Treas it as long as the 
Government bonds pay interest they are 
assets. Brookings says: 

“The operation of the old-age insurance 
fund is not similar in character to that of 
a private insurance company. Private insur- 
ance reserves are usually invested in projects 
that directly participate in, or promote, the 
production of goods and services. Thus they 
earn inccme.” 

Brcokings adds the Nation may undergo 
another depression in which the Governmen 
will collect small tax totals and yet have 
to put out more in social-security payments. 

It says there are four possible courses for 
the Nation’s social-security program: 

1. Helping old persons and others in need 
by paying the cost out of each year’s taxes 
and making no long-term commitments. 
Brookings favors this course. 

2. Payment of a minimum to all eligible 
needy without considering what other income 
they have. 

3. Payment of a standard minimum to all 
eligible but with additional amounts to those 
who had higher earnings when they worked. 
This idea recognizes some relation between 
benefits and the customary living standard 
of the worker. 

4. Payment of such high benefits that it 
would insure many workers their customary 
purchasing power. 
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Demopolis, Ala., Lock and Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Myr. Speaker, I, along 
with my colleagues from Alabama, was 
greatly disappointed when I learned that 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
had cut the budget recommendation for 
further construction on the lock and dam 
just below the confluence of the Tom- 
bigbee and Warrior Rivers at Demopolis, 
Ala., from $4,000,000 down to $358,000. 
This is a cut of more than £0 percent. 

This great lock and dam at Demopolis, 
Ala., is a very vital step in improving 
navigation on the Warrior River, which 
connects the coal fields of Walker Coun- 
ty, Ala., and the industrial city of Bir- 
mingham with the port of Mobile, Ala. 

But this is not all, Mr. Speaker. The 
lock and dam at Demopolis is the first 
step in the development of the great 
Tombigbee inland waterway that would 
connect the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Great Lakes of this country by water 
transportation. 

The Tombigbee inland waterway has 
great industrial possibilities, and of even 
more immediate importance its construc- 
tion would be a great defense asset to us 
in that it would reduce the water distance 
between the Gulf of Mexico at Mobile 
and our atomic energy plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., by some 300 miles. 

I recognize that it is imperative that we 
do all we can here to exercise every rea- 
sonable economy in the operation of our 
Government. But a 90-percent cut at 

emopolis is unwise and unjust. It 
seems to me that it would be much fairer 
to cut allocations for all river-and- 
harbor projects by a flat 10 percent. 

When the appropriation bill comes on 
for debate next week an effort will be 
made to restore the $4,000,000 recom- 
mended in the President’s budget mes- 
sage for the Demopolis lock and dam, less 
a reasonable across-the-board cut for all 
projects. I sincerely hope that the mem- 
bers of the House will see the justice of 
our position, and in the name of national 
defense and internal development will 
aliow the project at Demopolis to go for- 
ward. 

As a part of my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Thursday, March 23, 
1950, issue of the Cullman Tribune pub- 
lished at Cullman, Ala.: 

LITTLE RECOGNITION 

Alabama, famous for its many rivers, was 
given a severe jolt this week when the House 
Appropriations Committee cut a requested 
#4,000,000 waterways improvement to $358,- 
000. This is less than one-tenth of the 
amount approved by Army engineers for the 
further development of the Black Warrior, 
Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers and the lock 
and dam at Demopolis. 

The Tribune is in agreement with those 
who are demanding less Federal spendir 
But it is false economy for the fund slashers 
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to cut appropriations as was done on the 
Alabama waterways. It would be well for 
the members of this committee to reconsider 
their actions concerning these projects. 
There are other Federal programs that could 
be trimmed in order to give more funds for 
the waterways. 

Improvements of the rivers will afford pro- 
tection and benefits. These public-service 
projects will give employment to many peo- 
ple on constructive work under planned su- 
pervision. When completed, there will be 
better navigation on the rivers and better 
flood control. Alabama, with its splendid 
dock facilities at Mobile, definitely needs 
more improvements on its rivers. 

Maybe Alabama Would attract more atten- 
tion in Congress if there were a two-party 
political system in operation. It certainly 
received little recognition for its waterways. 


ES 


Fate of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Journal-American of 
March 30, 1950, and in other newspapers 
throughout the country: 

FATE OF FREEDOM 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

“He who holds Alaska holds the world.” 
(The late Gen. Billy Mitchell.) 

Today marks the eighty-third anniversary 
of the Alaskan Purchase. The treaty under 
which the United States acquired the Terri- 
tory from Czarist Russia by payment of 
$7.200,000, was signed March 30, 1867. The 
pact was negotiated under the stewardship 
of William H. Seward, Secretary of State 
in President Johnson’s Cabinet. Alaska is a 
fabulous country. It is a land of tomor- 

It is a land of today. It is a source 
of great wealth in the fish from its waters, 
the gold from its sands, the silver from its 
mines, the lumber from its forests, and the 
choicest of furs. It is preeminent as an em- 
pire of scenic wonders. 

Soviet Russia has claimed that Alaska be- 

zs to it. At the United Nations Confer- 
nee in San Francisco, Molotov declared that 

1 purchase of Alaska was a fraud. Russia 

a numerous air bases in Siberia. 

building additional airfields there. 
is concentrating on air power. She is 
lieved strong enough to seize our Alaska 
s, from whence she could launch attacks 

ist the United States proper. 
1e Hearst newspapers long have publi- 
the shocking inadequacy of military 

in the arctic and subarctic areas. 

’s Governor Gruening has warned 
Territory’s Army, Navy, and air 
so weakly garrisoned that they can 

a comparatively small 

rne enemy force. 

Let us sound the clarion Call for action. 
Let us shout, “Wake up, America.” There is 
but one thing that the Russians understand 
and respect. That is strength. 

Russia is planning to exterminate 
She is planning to crucify hu- 
r the sake of our Nation, for the 


bases are 
be overpowered by 
air-b 


sake of freemen everywhere, let us admit 
Alaska and Hawaii into the Union. State- 
hood for these Territories and adequate de- 
fense are inseparably linked. 

The President of the United States has 
recommended statehood for both. The 
House of Representatives has approved such 
action. Let the Senate of the United States 
take a similar patriotic course. Let that 
action be taken at once. Let us give Alaska 
and Hawaii statehood now. 


Do We Dare? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial in the edi- 
tion of April 1950 of the Methodist Chal- 
lenge, published by Robert P. Schuler, 
pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 


Do WE Dare? 


Do we dare acknowledge the facts? Are 
We courageous enough to face the cold, un- 
pleasant truth? The people called Metho- 
dists are in a position where they must 
search their souls. Our church has been 
accused of friendliness with an atheistic 
ideology that is seeking to enslave the world. 
We are also under grave suspicion of having 
lent ourselves to organizations and agencies 
that seek the destruction of the American 
way of life. These accusations do not extend 
to the whole membership of either the clergy 
or the laity. Indeed those accused are very 
few among us, but very strong and power- 
ful in church organizations and councils. 
The accusations are undoubtedly true and 
justified. 

The Alabama Christian Advocate is the 
only Methodist publication that I have seen 
that actually faces up to the facts. The 
Christian Advocate (Chicago) does say that 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action 
has no right to speak for the Methodist 
Church, but further editorial comment is 
weak and spineless. The Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate and others go to the defense 
of the situation as is. I have seen two 
very cautious statements from two of our 
bishops, in which they deplore and defend. 
A strange silence has characterized those 
bishops and other leaders named in the ac- 
cusations. 

However, the daily press and secular pub- 
lications generally are speaking, and they 
are of one accord. Several of the largest 
churches in Methodism have spoken through 
their official boards and they have not 
minced words. While most Methodist pul- 
pits have mouthed weasel words of alibi 
and excuse, yet more than one pulpit has 
heard the challenging voice of a real Metho- 
dist prophet who has proclaimed against 
this terrible thing that has been done to us 
by @ minority of our leaders. 

Thus far I have not heard or read one 
actual denial of the facts. The line of de- 
fense is as unworthy as the cause. The 
Michigan Christian Advocate voiced it per- 
fectly. Stanley High and John T. Flynn got 
part of their information from an “un- 
frocked” Presbyterian, while Flynn himself 
is a Roman Catholic, so reported by the 
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Michigan Advocate. What a co; ‘ession| 
Have we no stronger defense than tha 

the great Methodist Church, 9,000,000 stror 
dependent on name Calling and a resort 
bigotry for a defense against the charge, 
proven by documentary evidence, tha 3 
group of powerful Methodist leaders h: Ave 
been flirting with atheistic communism) 
What a confession. 

What matters where the information ¢; ame 
from, if the information is true? Who cares 
what church John T. Flynn belongs to t 
he wrote and published the truth in his 
book, “The Road Ahead”? That Hi: zh d 
Flynn have published the truth is conc 
Many of the facts published by th 


mentary and that some quotations were ' 
complete. The facts are full enough 
horrible and the quotations complete 
to convict beyond any doubt at all. 
Face this: The Methodist Federation for 
Social Action has its office at 150 Fifth Ave. 
nue, New York, gets its mail there, has jts 
telephone there and does business there 
That’s Methodist headquarters, my dear 
reader. Then face this fact: A Methodist 
bishop is president of this indefensible or. 
ganization and four Methodist bishops anq 
a dean of a Methodist school of divinity 
vice presidents. Face this fact: Sixteen hich 
ops of the Methodist Church, two = ids of 
two of our most important boards ape t 
odism, numerous editors of Meth: i 
lications, and district superintendens galor 
are active members of this organization, 
listed by the Attorney General of the United 
States as subversive. Face this fact 
executive secretary of this now notorious 
organization is appointed every yeur to his 


to } 
W De 


enough 


Then face this: “The federatio: I 
the method of struggle for erast 
economic basis for society, and seeks 
place it with social-economic plannin 
develop a society without class or gr 
crimination and privilege.” (Taken from 
the masthead of Social Questions Bulletin, 
official organ of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action. That’s as near as Ameri- 
cans dare write the creed of communism 

If some dense mind needs more, f 
fact that the executive secretary, s} 
for the federation, recently declared t 
the purpose of the organization v 
the “improvement of the present s 
der but its revolutionary abolition 
placement anew.” That’s Marxism. 

No amount of twisting and squirming wi! 
do now. Whitewash is not enough t 
this stain away. We must either ! 
this subversive movement and sound! 
buke those who have betrayed us or we 
suffer the just and merited contempt 
all good Americans of whatever nan 
creed. This is an hour when Meth 
ple must awaken, arise, advance, and 
upon the walls for the protection 
which is genuine in our church and Nat 
We have been betrayed. 

Personally, I am grateful to Mr. High 
to Mr. Flynn for having brought 
facts and presented the truth w! 
Methodist sentinels either failed | 
were too cowardly to announce. 

I am also encouraged that many © 
pastors and people have refused to 
blindly the alibis and flabby efforts 
fense of a few of our leaders, foll 
unsavory revelation. Unfortunate 
plight, there is in it the possibility 
blessing if only we awaken, arise, & 
selves, and refuse to be delivered | 
group of Socialist planners an 
travelers. 








A New Concept on Asia: Asians, Not 
Americans, Are Chief Losers to Russia 
and Communism—Filipino Advances 
New Suggestions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Vicente Villamin, Filipino lawyer, writer 
and economist, has a new analysis of the 
situation in Asia and the role that Amer- 
ica plays on that continent of more than 
1000,000,000 people. I hope and urge 
those who are interested in the sub- 
ject, specially the State Department pol- 
icy makers, to read his analysis, for it 
may be the key to a new approach to the 
problem that is becoming more and more 
involved everyday. 

Mr. Villamin’s thesis in his own words 
is as follows: 

(a) The Asian peoples should be made 
clearly to realize that the basic issue in Asia 
today is not between Russian communism 
and American democracy, not between Rus- 
sia and the United States, but rather between 
Russian communism and Asian nationalism, 
culture, religion, economic interests, and its 
own philosophy of life—the Asian old order; 
(b) that it is of infinitely less conse- 
guence for America to lose Asia, as many 
Americans put it, than for Asia to lose Amer- 
ica; and (c) that in losing America, Asia 
would be getting Russia, with its material 
y, its ideological severity, and its com- 

ive restriction of individual freedom 
and liberty. 


Sslé 








Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to make Mr. 
Villamin’s statement a part of my re- 
marks. 

The statement follows: 

A New REALISTIC ATTITUDE TOWARD ASIA 

(By Vicente Villamin) 


At present, by force of circumstances, the 
United States policy actions in Asia may be 
said to be on a day-to-day basis. That is 
practical. That is a necessity. As long as 
the intent is honest and the purpose con- 
structive, inconsistency in action is not a 
Violation of virtue. The United States wants 
to help Asia, continuing a long tradition 
and policy. And Asia wishes that help to 


conti 


tinue. But the Russians and the Com- 





munists have muddled up everything, mis- 
represented the United States and, unreal- 
zed as yet by the Asian peoples, are plac- 
ing those peoples under the Communist se- 
vere regime, lorded over by the powerful and 
undaunted masters of the Kremlin. 

There is an imperative need for a redefini- 
“on and reclarification of what the present 
attitude of America is and what it might 
ve. There is no necessity for a fundamental 
Modification of policy, for it is honest and 
constructive. What is desirable is a re- 
in the placement and intensification 
nhpnasis, 
> thesis of this paper is this: (a) The 
Asian peoples should be made clearly to real- 
t the basic issue in Asia today is not 
-n Russian communism and American 
‘emoct not between Russia and the 
United States, but, rather, between Russian 

mmunism and Asian nationalism, culture, 

economic interests, and its own 
hy of life—the Asian old order; (b) 
of infinitely less consequence for 
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America to lose Asia, as many persons put 
it, than for Asia to lose America; and (c) 
that in losing America, Asia would be getting 
Russia, with its material poverty, its ideo- 
logical severity, and its comprehensive re- 
striction of individual freedom and liberty. 

This new approach to the Asian situa- 
tion requires a repositioning of the observer 
of the Asia-American scene from tne present 
vantage point of the United States. There 
are many Americans who think and talk as 
though their country, instead of Asia, would 
be the chief loser to communism and to 
Russia. And that is center and circumfer- 
ence of the present misunderstanding of the 
issues that are being fought on that conti- 
nent. 

“We (Americans) Are Losing Asia Fast”— 
that is the title of an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post by Mr. Stewart Alsop, a writer 
who recently made a flying visit in Asia. 
He says that Asia is being lost by America 
to communism, which means to Russia. 

One does not lose anything, tangible or 
intangible, unless he owns or possesses it. 
What is America losing in Asia since she 
does not own or possess it physically or ideo- 
logically? Is it Asia’s friendship she is los- 
ing? Is it Asia’s democracy that is being 
lost by the Asians themselves? 

Governments in Asia may be at odds with 
America on certain questions, but it is safe 
to state that the Asian peoples are friendly 
and grateful to America for solid reasons. 
Of all the “foreign devils,” referring to all 
Western foreigners, the American has been 
the least selfish and the most helpful. Those 
peoples have a suppressed fear of the Rus- 
sians, who say “comrades” in one side of the 
mouth and shout “obey” in the other. 

Asia never has had any democracy, the 
sort America has, to lose to communism. 
Every realist knows that basic fact. It has 
its own philosophy of life, individual, family 
and national, that is neither communistic 
nor democratic. 

What then is Asia losing to communism? 
What Asia is losing to communism is its very 
soul—the old order, which is its very own 
and its most precious possession. Asia, not 
America, is the loser. But America, cleverly 
aided and abetted by Russia, is creating a 
delusion for herself and confusion among the 
Asians by seeming to be the loser. That is 
why many Asians place the responsibility for 
their ultimate salvation on America instead 
of on themselves, and also why America is 
causing so much disappointment to them 
today. But that is not all the harm that is 
being done. America is unwittingly prevent- 
ing the Asians from fully realizing that it 
is their very soul, their old order, that 
they are losing to communism. 

Therefore, let this be crystal clear: Russia 
is ousting from Asia the Asian old order 
rather than America, which is hardly there. 
Russia wants the world to think that she is 
driving out imperialist America from Asia 
for the good of Asia. And apparently 
America, an unknowing victim of Russian 
propaganda, believes that Russia is doing 
just that and she worries about her world 
mission to save democracy and about her 
own world security. But the plain, common- 
sense fact is that Russia is planning com- 
munism in Asia for her own good by sup- 
pressing its old culture, its religion, its civil- 
ization, and its time-honored way of life. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, 
largely as the result of the clash of American 
and Russian actions and propaganda, Asia 
does not yet comprehend that the issue it is 
facing is not Americanism against Russian. 
ism, but Russian communism against the 
Asian old order. When Asia comes to realize 
that this is the issue, it will find itself more 
consciously, assert its innate nationalism, 
and consider Russia as another foreign devil 
to be resisted, shunned, and rejected. 

Russia’s work of proselyting Asia is effective 
because she has a definite objective in Asia, 
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which is to establish her authority and her 
system there, to have it in her political orbit 
and under the protection of the Russian 
armed forces. On the contrary, America’s 
counsels on Asia are chaotically diverse, con- 
tradictory, «nd nebulous. No wonder Russia 
advances, while America falls back. And even 
American thinkers say we are losing Asia fast. 

Because the real issue is befuddled, Asia 
does not realize clearly another tremendous 
fact. It is that Asia is losing America, the 
only foreign country that can and is willing 
to help it; substantially and unselfishly. 
Asia does not seem to know of Russia’s pov- 
erty in material things and in spirit to be of 
help. Asia should know that Russia’s plan 
is to help herself to the human and economic 
resources of Asia. When Asia loses America 
for Russia, it will result in the intensifica- 
tion of its poverty and the restriction or con- 
striction of its liberty. 

What is the logical philosophy of action for 
America in the present situation? 

If America’s influence in support of the 
old order is to be felt in Asia, she must make 
more positive disclosure of her motivations 
and objectives. As a part of that disclosure, 
America must make uncquivocably clear that 
those motivations and objectives are radi- 
cally different from Russia’s, citing historical 
and contemporary precedents, and interpret- 
ing their respective purposes in the light of 
their comparative natural resources and their 
financial and industrial potentials. Asia will 
see the elemental wisdom of being with rich 
and liberal America than with poor, tight- 
fisted and totalitarian Russia. 

Asian governments may become communis- 
tic or “peoples’” governments because pres- 
ently nationalism is defeating itself, but 
when the people come to Know fully and 
clearly the mission of Russian communism, 
on the one hand, and the loss of American 
assistance and collaboration, on the other, 
they will present such formidable resistance 
to the new order, even if it be silent at least 
in the beginning, that the new Communist 
leaders of Asia will be compelled to relax 
their relations with the Russians and to 
reject both their actual and subtle domina- 
tion of Asian life and affairs. That would 
be Asia’s day of revindication and regenera- 
tion. 

What the old order,in Asia is differs with 
each country. But at bottom it is identical. 
It is the quintessence of thousands of years 
of both recorded and unrecorded history. 
Between it and Russian communism there 
is much more conflict than harmony and 
they are fundamentally beyond conciliation 
or even synchronization. They are oil and 
water. 3 

In China, the old order was represented 
by the Chiang Kai-shek government. That 
government had done or did not do many 
things that made it unrepresentative of that 
order and the people lost faith in it. It is 
the loss of that faith, which infected even 
the army, that helped the Communists to 
win. 

In Indochina, the Communists are good 
tacticians enough to say that they are fight- 
ing French colonialism and thus native na- 
tionalism; the old order is left dormant and 
beguiled. The political expedient of put- 
ting up a former royal playboy as the head 
of the country, when everyone Knows that 
his main support is the French Army of 
150,000 men, will inevitably be declared a 
failure. 

In Korea, the Communists have separated 
themselves and created North Korea. In 
South Korea, the Japanese order has been 
expunged and under President Rhee there 
is a reassertion pf the old order. America 
is directly helping that country to help her- 
self. 

In India, the old order is Indian, which 
was influenced at the top by British philos- 
ophy and culture. With its present political 
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independence and its circumspect and cau- 
tious leaders, India is a formidable bulwark 
against communism, 

In Indonesia, the old order clings around 
the broad conceptions of Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism built on an agricultural and 
oceanic economy. Four hundred years of 
Dutch colonialism have served both to de- 
velop the country materially and to accen- 
tuate the nationalism of the Indonesians to 
the point that many of the present leaders 
of the Indonesian Republic fought against 
the Dutch in the last war on the side of 
the Japanese, for whom they do not have 
much love. Indonesian nationalism, the 
efflorescence of the ‘old order, will beat com- 
municm hands down, 

In the Philippines, American democracy 
has taken deep root and communism is 
being fought according to the democratic 
rules—enlightment instead of suppression. 
Tne preservation and strengthening of the 
Philippine democracy will serve to make it a 
visibie model for all the peoples of Asia to 
emulate. 

In the face of militant communism, fight- 
ing down discredited nationalism and old- 
fashioned colonialism, and encountering dis- 
organization and disintegration, Asia seems 
fated to succumb and be annexed to Russia’s 
ideological dominion. If that happens it 
would be but a transient condition, for 
when the peoples of Asia find out that they 
have lost America, lost their age-old liberties, 
and have acquired Russia, its poverty, its 
severity, and its regimentation, they will 
rally to the old order and, with their leaders, 
the wiser for the experience, they will ex- 
punge communism from their life and tell 
Russia to quit Asia for good and all. 

America, either voluntarily or upon the 
urging, either expressed or implied, of Asia, 
could help powerfully the Asian peoples to 
preserve their old order in an atmosphere of 
the present-day concepts of liberty, oppor- 
tunity, and independence. 


The Legion G-Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following short edi- 
torial that appeared in the Boston Post, 
March 29, 1950: 


Tue Lecion G-Day 


The American Legion and its national 
chaplain, the Reverend Edward J. Carney, 
OSA, of Lawrence, are to be congratulated 
for the establishment of G-day—a day to be 
set aside during the week of April 16 for 
observance as God’s Day. The nearly 17,500 
Legion posts and nearly 13,500 women’s aux- 
iliary units, located in virtually every village 
and hamlet in the Nation, should prove a 
powerful factor in turning the attention of 
peoples of all faith and creeds back to God, 

This pyonsectarian observance, which has 
already won the endorsement and approval 
of leaders of all faiths, can be a tremen- 
dous force in every community, large and 
small, and should show the American people 
that the Legion’s motto, For God and Coun- 
try,” really means something to the members 
of the world’s biggest and greatest associa- 
tion of war veterans. The Legion should 
have full public support in making this 
splendid observance a great success, 


Congress Due To End 25-Year Back-Pay 
Row 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following news 
story from the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun of Monday, March 27, 
1950, which gives the background of a 
bill, H. R. 7767, now before the Judiciary 
Committee, to provide for the payment to 
Federal Customs employees of extra 
compensation for services performed on 
Sundays and Federal holidays after 
September 29, 1931: 


CONGRESS Due To END 25-YEAR BACK-PAY 
Row—BILL WouLp MEET CusSTOMS CLAIMS 


(By Roger Stuart) 


WASHINGTON, March 27.—A_ controversy 
which started a quarter of a century ago 
over back-pay claims of Federal customs 
inspectors may be settled soon by congres- 
sional acticn. A measure spelling out rights 
to overtime pay of inspectional employees 
has been drafted by the National Customs 
Service Association and introduced by Rep- 
resentative JoHN D. DINGELL, Democrat, 
Michigan. 

There are 2,530 customs inspectors at var- 
ious United States ports. Approximately a 
fourth of these are stationed in New York. 
John F. Doyle, of the customs service’s liqui- 
dation division in New York City, is vice 
president of the group which drafted the 
proposed legislation. 


LONG, UPHILL FIGHT 


Alfred F. Beiter, national president of the 
association, asserted today that congressional 
action to provide for back-pay claims is long 
overdue. Officers and employees of the 
customs service, he declared, “Have tried for 
years to have their rights to amounts earned 
under extra compensation statutes fairly and 
fully recognized by the administrative de- 
partments.” 

The controversy started early in the 1920's, 
Mr. Beiter explained. It continued until the 
middle of the 1930’s, when employees took 
a test case to court. It dragged for several 
years, but a favorable decision was finally 
handed down by the Supreme Court in 1944, 


DID NOT APPLY TO ALL 


Under that decision, according to Mr. 
Beiter, certain of the employees received pay- 
ment back to September 1, 1931. But when 
the employees attempted to persuade the 
administrative department to apply the Su- 
preme Court decision to other cases where 
the same type of services was performed, the 
department refused and still further litiga- 
tion was necessary. 

The customs inspectors won another fa- 
vorable Court of Claims decision in 1946, 
Nevertheless, Mr. Beiter said, the administra- 
tive departments “have continued since then 
to refuse to recognize certain aspects of the 
judicial decisions in settling similar claims, 
and the matter is still not satisfactorily 
settled. It is the objective of this bill effec- 
tively to dispose of that long-standing 
problem.” 

The Dingell bill provides that if any per- 
son to whom extra compensation may be 
payable has died or become legally incapac- 
itated, the money will be paid to his legal 
representative. 
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WOULD GET UP SPECIAL UNIT 


The measure would lead to creation of a 
special committee to determine the amounts 
of money to be paid to any employee, On. 
member would be appointed by the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury, another by the Comp- 
troller General and the third, an employes 
representative, by the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The bill has been referred to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee jo; 
consideration. Representative Dince:, said 
he would press for early action. 


Strengthening the Army of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR, 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Mr. Harry H. Schlacht which 
appeared in the Hearst newspapers of 
March 28, 1950: 


STRENGTHENING THE ARM OF LIBERTY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


“On my honor, I will do my best to do my 
duty to God and my country.” 

We salute today the Boy Scouts of America 
on the happy completion of four decades of 
distinguished service to American boyhood. 
The Boy Scouts of America have become part 
of the very heart of our Nation. The group 
is an American institution. It is represen- 
tative of our Nation. It is nonsectarian. It 
is adapted to the boys’ needs. It teaches our 
lads to practice the fundamentals of good 
citizenship, of self-reliance, of fair play for 
others, of the love of God. 

The boys are trained in the Scout spirit, 
living the ideals of Scouting, living the ideals 
of team work in the homes and church, in 
the schools and community. 

They are taught to cherish loyal and de- 
vout adherence to the principles of Ameri- 
canism. They are taught to respect and sup- 
port their religious institutions, for a re- 
public cannot live without the spiritual 
strength of God. They are taught that de- 
mocracy is America and that America 1s 
democracy. The boys live it. The boys 
practice it. 

The Boy Scouts of America have Initiated 
their declaration of purpose in 1950 to 
strengthen the arm of liberty. They be- 
lieve that true liberty is rooted in a belief 
in God and in the brotherhood of man 
They believe that love of country is born 
and fostered through the spirit of service 

The Boy Scouts of America in this fortieth 
anniversary crusade year are pledged to 
strengthen the arm of liberty by strengthen- 
ing themselves through the practice of the 
Scout Oath “To keep myself physically 
strong,. mentally awake, and mora.) 
straight.” 

They pledge to strengthen community and 
Nation through civic good deeds, througs 
faithful performance of religious obligations 
through contributions to good citizenship ! 
terms of self-reliance and self-discipline 

This modern crusade for strong Americal 
ism launched by the Boy Scouts of America 
is America’s answer to all the modern 1sts 
of dictators. 

This epic crusade is a bugle call and a 
challenge to every American. 

And so we say on this happy birthday, & 
hearty toast from coast to coast to the boy 
Scouts of America. 
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sustained by faith in America, sustained 
py faith in God, may you help achieve the 
objective of mankind, peace—not by force, 
put with freedom. 

Our greatest weapon is our example. 

Our greatest strength is our devotion to 
God and country. 


a 


Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple ir my congressional district are be- 
coming very concerned because of this 
continuous spending of their money, and 
they are alarmed over the growing mag- 
nitude of the national debt. They want 
to know for whom and for what their 
money is being spent and what brakes, 
if any, the Congress is applying. It is 
hard for them to keep up with all the 
programs of the Fair Deal and the New 
Deal. 

For instance, let us examine just one 
program. There is confusion in the 
minds of people in my district over the 
so-called price support program—some 
believing that the farmers in my dis- 
trict receive benefits under the CCC pro- 
gram—some believing that the program 
is paying for itself. Nothing could be 
from the truth. Yesterday, 
Ralph S. Trigg, the head of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Corpora- 
tion that runs the price program, told 
a congressional committee that on Feb- 
ruary 28 this Government had invested 
more than $4,000,000,000 in farm-price 
supports. We are to be confronted soon 
with a request of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for another $2,000,000,000 for the 

ame program. From January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 28 the amount invested in this 

program increased $400,000,000 
and, in simple arithmetic, that means 
at the Government has been spending 

n this program about $10,000,000 for 
very business day. If these programs 
were a success, perhaps no one could 
complain but, in potatoes alone, the 
to the taxpayer run into millions 
nd millions of dollars. Just to pick 

few of the items in addition to corn, 

and wheat which amount to 
‘bout a billion dollars each, we find listed 
$14,000,000 in tobacco; $92,000,000 in 
beans; $23,000,000 in peanuts; $100,000,- 
000 in dried eggs; $1,000,000 in raisins, 
indsoon and soon. The cost of carry- 
ing charges—storage, insurance, and so 

‘nh—for these items is $25,000 per hour 
or $400 per minute. Does this look like 
“ie program pays for itself? Inciden- 
aly, the farmers in my district do not 
‘alse tobacco and cotton and the taxes 
“ey pay are not just peanuts. 

How silly can these governmental 
“8 be? Well, at the very time 
wien we had stored milllions and mil- 
Hons ef dollars’ worth of surplus food, 
"€ ind an agency of the United States 


further 


nr 


agencie 


Government, to wit: the Quartermaster 
General, advertising in a newspaper in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for bids on pota- 
toes and eggs for the use of the armed 
services. Small wonder that the people 
have become obstinate about this 
spending program. 

As long as we are stuck with the pro- 
gram, we should try to do a few things 
to alleviate its impact upon the taxpay- 
ers’ pocketbooks. I have introduced a 
bill which would compel any agency of 
the United States Government to first 
receive a certificate from the Secretary 
of Agriculture or the CCC that there are 
no surplus eggs or potatoes available be- 
fore bids can be received by any of these 
agencies for the purchase of eggs or po- 
tatoes. Why buy something we alreay 
have paid for and is going to waste? I 
hope that the Committee on Agriculture 
and the Members of the House will sup- 
port this bill. If the CCC authorities 
who are entrusted with the power of 
disposing of surplus commodities lack 
sufficient business acumen to dispose of 
these commodities in a _ businesslike 
way, then the Congress should take the 
necessary action to force this agency to 
do so. 

The Burleson amendment should be 
adopted. Under it we could use spoil- 
ing surplus commodities for hard dollars. 
Why give money when we have in abun- 
dance the very things these ECA coun- 
tries could buy elsewhere—with Ameri- 
can dollars? 

One other disposition of surplus is 
feasible: the grain surpluses which are 
hoarded by the CCC should be distributed 
to our poultrymen who badly need these 
grains at a fair price, thereby assuring 
the Government of at least some return. 
These are only three suggestions to ease 
the burden. There are many, many 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 
the hard-working people who have to 
pay for all of these “shots” are in revolt 
against the ruthless expenditure of their 
money. In good. conscience let us re- 
assess our position and, as representa- 
tives of the American people, let us try 
to do a decent job for them. The bill 
under consideration now on the floor of 
the House, and the appropriations bill 
soon to come, provide us all with a golden 
opportunity to do just that. 


Title III of the ECA Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I append 
two telegrams showing the support of 
two of the great churches of our country 
for technical assistance to underdevel- 
oped areas. These are eloquent and 
self-explanatory support for this meas- 
ure: 
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New York, N. Y., March 30, 1950. 
Jacos K. Javits, 
House Office Building: 

The Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches hopes you 
will give strong support to point-4 legisla- 
tion now being considered. We consider 
leadership of United States of utmost im- 
portance in this matter. We urge also that 
provision be made to give such technical as- 
sistance through United Nations so far as 
possible. 

Ray GIBBONS, 
Director. 
HERMAN PF. REISSIG, 
International Relations, Secretary, 
Council for Social Action. 


New York, N. Y., March 30, 1950. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits: 

Urge strong support for legislation which 
will enable our country to play leading role 
in expanded program of technical assistance 
under auspices of United Nations Federal 
Council of Churches on record believing 
point-4 program of genuinely international 
character should be in forefront of American 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

WILLIAM SCARLETT, 
Episcopal of Missouri, Chairman, Fed- 
eral Council, Department Interna- 
tional Justice and Good Will. 


The Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
include herewith a copy of a speech which 
I recently made over the radio on the 
Brannan farm plan: 


It is now almost a year since the Brannan 
farm plan was presented to the public. Dur- 
ing that time it has been widely discussed. 
In fact, during a period which has been 
notable for the happening of many world- 
shaking events and when some history-mak- 
ing sensation occurs almost every day, the 
Brannan farm program has continued to be 
a@ subject of great interest. This interest is 
due in part at least to two things: First, the 
plan’s unquestionable political appeal and, 
second, its questionable economic soundness. 

The secret of its political appeal is that it 
offers something to everybody. From that 
standpoint it’s a stroke of political genius. 
On the one hand its advocates say to the 
farmers, “The United States Government is 
going to guarantee you an income at high 
wartime levels.” And to consumers they 
say, “We are going to give you low-priced 
food.” That comes mighty close to being 
utopia. It sounds too good to be true. And 
unfortunately it is, because when you bring 
the plan down from the stratosphere and 
look it over to see what makes it tick you 
find that a lot of ugly, unutopian things show 
up. 

You find that this isn’t legerdemain after 
all and that if farmers are to get high in- 
comes and consumers are to have cheap food, 
someone is going to have to pay a bill, and 
@ pretty big bill it’s going to be if the plan 
is carried out on the scale envisioned by its 
proponents. How big? Secretary Brannan 
says he doesn’t know. Up to date no advo- 
eate of the plan has come along with any 
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figures. They don’t like to talk about that 
part of it. 

A good many people have tried to make an 
estimate. The Department of Agricultural 
Economics of the University of Illinois has 
said: “It could easily be as much as the total 
Federal budget before the war.’’ The same 
department, taking hogs as an illustration, 
has estimated that hog supports alone might 
cost $700,000,000 annually and hogs repre- 
sent only one-seventh to one-eighth of the 
output of our farms. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, after a study of the cost 
of the plan as to milk alone, estimated it 
would amount to $2,480,000,000 annually. 

Other estimates As to the cost of the plan 
as proposed have ranged from 82,000,000,000 
to $10,000,000,000 per year. Some of the ad- 
vocates of the plan have compared it to the 
British food subsidy program, the cost of 
which has increased every year, amounting 
in 1948 to the colossal sum of $2,272,000,000. 
Our population is three times as large as 
that of Britain so on the basis of population 
alone the cost of a similar plan here could 
run to almost $7,000,000,000. But that 
doesn't take into account that the British 
are on an austere diet. If they consumed 
per capita the food we do in this country 
their cost would undoubtedly be higher and 
sO we are safe in assuming, I think, that the 
plan here would cost more than three times 
as much as the British plan is costing. 

To make the plan work someone is going 
to have to dig up billions of dollars because 
there's no other way to give the farmer high 
income and the consumer low prices. And 
where will the money come from? Well, 
from Uncle Sam—and the only money Uncle 
Sam has is what you and I give him. That 
means that every consumer and every farm- 
er is going to have to dig down in his pockets 
and fork over the money to carry out this 
gigantic spending operation, and when you 
count taxes this cheap food may be pretty 
high-priced food. 

But suppose we don’t dig up the dollars? 
Suppose Congress says that with a five-and- 
a-half-billion-dollar deficit already existing, 
we just can’t appropriate the additional bil- 
lions which will be necessary to enable 
Uncle Sam to pay a part of everybody’s gro- 
cery bill. 

What will happen then? Well, initially at 
least the farmer will be left holding the 
sack. He will have done his part. He will 
have produced all that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture asked him to produce. By reason 
of this heavy production his prices will have 
declined just as they always do in a time of 
heavy production when there are no price 
supports. The consumer will be getting his 
cheap food but the Secretary will have to tell 
the farmer. “It’s too bad but Congress 
didn't appropriate the money.” Maybe con- 
sumers will think that is a good thing, but 
if they do they will be taking a very short- 
sighted view because low farm prices and 
bankrupt farmers in the end mean depres- 
sion and hard times for everyone. At least 
that’s been the case in the past. 

So the Secretary will have to look around 
for some other means to make good his 
promise of high incomes for farmers. What 
can he do? Well, for one thing he can start 
limiting and controlling the production of 
farm products on the theory that scarcity 
will bring high prices. To do that in any 
effective way will in all probability result in 
the ultimate nationalization of agriculture. 
We'll have in this country exactly the same 
thing they have in England where the Gov- 
ernment tells every farmer what he must 
produce and how much he must produce 
and if he doesn’t carry out the orders in that 
respect he loses the use of his farm and it 
is turned over to someone else to operate. 

If this sounds farfetched to anyone I sug- 
gest they write their Congressman and get 


a copy of the bill S. 1971 which puts the 
Brannan plan into legislative form. This 
bill was written in the Department of Agri- 
culture and sent to Congress for introduc- 
tion. It was introduced in the Senate on 
May 31, 1949. It is 86 pages long. A part 
of it is a restatement of some of the laws 
already on the books but much of it is new. 
Fifteen pages of the 86 relate to penalties 
upon farmers and there are more pages with 
penalties for those who deal in agricultural 
products. I think most farmers would be 
interested in reading the provisions of sec- 
tion 401 (b) on page 79 of the bill. This 
section provides that all farmers must keep 
such books and records and make such re- 
ports as may be required by the Secretary; 
and that if they fail to keep these reports 
and records they will be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction fined not 
more than #500. And if they make a false 
report of record they shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction fined not 
more than $1,000 and imprisoned for not 
more than a year. My prediction is that if 
this bill ever becomes a law we'll either have 
to have more farm bookkeepers or bigger 
jails. 

We've never had any experience here with 
an absolute Government-controlled agricul- 
ture so we don’t know exactly how it will 
work out but if the history of other coun- 
tries is any criterion we know that such con- 
trol will eventually mean less production and 
more inefficient production. It will mean 
higher food prices. So in the end the Bran- 
nan plan will be just as much of a gold brick 
for the consumer who has been led to think 
he will get cheap food as it is for the 
farmer who wakes up some morning and 
finds that he has lost control of this farm. 
Is all this an exaggeration? Not in the least, 
if the Brannan plan is actually carried out 
to the extent necessary for its proponents to 
make good on the promises which they have 
been making to both producers and con- 
sumers. 

I think it should be said in justice to the 
farmers of this country that the Brannan 
plan did not originate with them. They 
were not consulted. They had no part in 
formulating it. Rather it originated with 
the political leaders of organized labor. It 
is frankly an effort on their part to form a 
political coalition between farmers and or- 
ganized labor. They say in effect to farm- 
ers, “Help us elect Members to Congress who 
will repeal the Taft-Hartley law and we'll 
help you get the Brannan plan.” The labor 
politicians can’t lose on that one. If suc- 
cessful they get repeal of Taft-Hartley toward 
which they’ve been moving heaven and 
earth, and cheap food temporarily. And I 
know of no way farmers can win on it be- 
cause the ultimate result must inevitably be 
lower farm prices, or in the alternative Gov- 
ernment control of all agricultural produc- 
tion and ultimate nationalization of the in- 
dustry. Politically what will happen is what 
has always happened when a farmer-labor 
coalition has been attempted. The labor 
politicians take over the organization and 
the farmer is left out in the cold. 

Now let me make it clear that what I have 
been discussing is the political Brannan 
plan of something for everybody. That's 
the basis on which its proponents are try- 
ing to sell it and the basis on which it must 
be judged. I don’t think the farmers of 
this country will fall for this political Bran- 
nan plan. They are too smart to be caught 
that way. The wonder is that anyone who 
knows farmers would expect them to be for 
it. I am afraid that the labor politicians 
who concocted this plan have gotten their 
idea of a farmer from the funny papers and 
are laboring under the delusion that he will 
buy the Brooklyn bridge if a sufficiently 
clever line of salestalk is used. 
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A lot of farmers are wondering why, if 
the Brannan plan is such a good thing ter 
farmers, it wouldn’t be just as good for the 
manufacturer and the workingman, Why 
not apply it to the production of automo. 
biles or farm machinery or much-needeg 
housing? Everybody knows the Prices of 
those things should come down, This could 
be done by reducing wag¢s and cutting other 
costs. No one would lose. Workers woujq 
get a subsidy out of the Treasury to make 
up the loss of wages. Employers would jp 
given Government payments to make w 
their losses. And the public would get cheay 
automobiles and farm machinery and hoy;. 
ing and maybe a lot of other things, gomp. 
thing for everybody. Isn't it lovely? 


Insurance Against Mass Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND W. KARST 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. KARST. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
March 17, the Union Labor Advocate of 
St. Louis, Mo., a newspaper dedicated to 
the upholding of the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor, carried 
a story pointing out the useful purpose 
which transit radio can serve in these 
unsettled times. 

It is heartening, indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
to learn in these times of uncertainty 
that organized labor recognizes the value 
of civil defense and is appreciative of 
any and all elements in connection there- 
with which might save the lives of thou- 
sands in the event of an attack upon our 
cities. 

Most of us can recall the chaos that 
was caused in this country in the late 
thirties by what was intended to be an 
entertaining broadcast by an imaginary 
invasion by men from Mars upon New 
York City. There was at that time no 
threat of war facing this Nation. There 
were no stories being circulated at that 
time even of flying saucers. Yet the 
mass hysteria caused by that supposedly 
entertaining radio broadcast startled this 
Nation and made us the laughing stock 
of the world. 

Today even the most optimistic au- 
thorities admit that we must expect, 10 
the event of war, attacks upon our cen- 
ters of population. We as a democratic 
nation must also assume that such at- 
tacks will be our first knowledge that we 
are at war. 

It has been said recently by members 
of the Senate that mass hysteria coulc 
do more damage to America’s war-mak- 
ing potential than the bombs in 42 
atomic attack on this country. 

Our communications, particularly all 
elements of broadcasting, mobilized \ 
meet such an emergency constitutes ou 
best defense against the chain of fear 
which might result in mass hysteria, rs 
only through communications can peop 
be warned and fears dispelled. ; 

Again may I say that it is encouragin$ 
to note that organized labor has, accord- 
ing to the story which I have mentioned 
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») the Union Labor Advocate, published 
in my city, recognized the value of transit 
radio as an element of defense. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the story to which I have re- 
ferred: 
pustic Likes TRANSIT Rapio, Jacobs Finps— 

Pott AMONG RIDERS OF STREETCARS, BUSSES, 

proves IT, UNION CHIEF Says 


‘The pl resent newspaper uproar over the 

ransit radio on streetcars and 

n¢ ot only rather silly, but not in 

1 the opinion and feelings of the 

riding public say several union officers who 
were interviewed by an Advocate reporter. 

Union memberships in sampling polls said 

they enjoyed music while they rode, these 

labor leaders said. The innovation is new 

) St. Louis and a few complaining letters 

ippeared in the daily newspapers. 
‘evident, however, that the other side, 
> the vast majority of riders, has been 


One rider after another, interviewed, said 

y enjoyed the transit radio programs, 
music, news, weather reports, etc., as relaxa- 
tion after a hard grind on the job. Objec- 
tors were few. 

Among the prominent union officers mak- 
ing such checks of bus and streetcar riders 
was Business Manager Frank W. Jacobs, of 
AFL Electrical Workers, Local No. 1. 

ther officers and members of local No. 1 
took part in the opinion survey, with results 
already noted. 

Besides a desire to ascertain public opinion 
factually, local No. 1 has an additional in- 
terest, since members of that union install 
and service radio in busses and streetcars 
and also are employed by radio stations. 

Many of the objectors could be classed as 
cranks and confirmed “crabs,” Jacobs told 
the Advocate, after compiling results of the 
check-up. 

In these unsettled times, Jacobs points 
out, transit radio can serve a decidedly useful 
purpose by discounting possible false rumors 
and advising the public promptly of major 
happenings, advance knowledge of which 
could put the people on their guard. 

Jacobs characterized the scattered attacks 
on transit radio as a tempest in a teapot— 
a cracked pot, at that. 


Reorganization Plans of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Recorp memo- 
randums compiled by the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments on the 21 
reorganization plans submitted to the 
Congress by the President on March 13, 
1950. Each of the 21 plans is covered 
in detail as to purpose, background, their 
relation to the Hoover Commission re- 
Ports, and possible issues that may be 
Involved, 

I submitted for the Recorp on Tues- 
day, March 21, 1950, as appears at pages 
3699- 3702, a brief summation of these 
Plans in relation to their conformity 


with and deviation from the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

Plans Nos. 1 to 6 are covered in a 
single memorandum, all of them pro- 
viding for the centralization of func- 
tions in the Departments affected— 
Treasury, Justice, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor. A special memo- 
randum on plan No. 1, on which reso- 
lutions of disapproval—Senate Resolu- 
tions 246 and 247—have been filed, will 
be prepared and submitted to the Sen- 
ate prior to beginning of hearings, on 
April 11. 

The general provisions of plans 7 to 
13, on regulatory agencies, are also cov- 
ered by a single memorandum, relating 
to the vesting of administrative func- 
tions in the chairman, appointment of 
chairman by the President, and so forth. 
A separate memorandum covers details 
of plan No. 12, scheduled for hearings 
before the committee beginning Tues- 
day, April 4. 

Separate memorandums are submitted 
on plans 14 to 21, inclusive. 

These memorandums have been pre- 
pared with a view to assisting Senators 
in answering inquiries relating to the 
plans, and to provide them with a con- 
cise summation as to the contents and 
intent of each of the reorganization 
plans. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
March 25, 1950. 


[Staff Memorandum No. 81-2-40] 


REORGANIZATION PLANS 1-6 oF 1950: CENTRAL- 
IZATION OF FUNCTIONS IN (1) Treasury, (2) 
Justice, (3) Interior, (4) AGRICULTURE, (5) 
COMMERCE, AND (6) LABOR DEPARTMENTS 


On March 13, 1950, the President trans- 
mitted various messages to Congress for re- 
organization of Government agencies, under 
authority of the Reorganization Act of 1949: 
(a) A general message discussing 21 proposed 
individual plans as a whole; (b) another 
general message on the first 13 of the 21 
plans; and (c) 21 messages presenting indi- 
vidual plans. His first general message de- 
scribes plans 1 to 13 as designed “to estab- 
lish clear and direct lines of authority and 
responsibility for the management of the 
executive branch” which is urged in general 
terms in Hoover Commission Report No. 1 
on general management, and in specific terms 
in Commission reports on individual depart- 
ments. 

The second general message discusses more 
fully the centralization in six department 
heads of the functions now scattered among 
subordinate officials (the other three Cabinet 
Departments of State, Defense, and Post 
Office were acted on last year). It empha- 
sizes a “principal finding of the Hoover Com- 
mission (that) the first and essential step in 
the search for economy and efficiency in the 
executive branch of the Government is to 
correct the present diffusion of authority and 
confusion of responsibility. * * * With- 
out this action all other steps to improve 
organization are doomed tofailure. * * * 
The heads of departments must hold full 
responsibility for the conduct of their de- 
partments (and) department heads must 
have adequate staff assistance. * * *” 

The second message then states that the 
above Hoover Commission finding is devel- 
oped in plans 1-6 through provision 
of “a clear line of responsibility and au- 
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thority from the President through the de- 
partment heads down to the lowest level of 
operation in each department * * * 
Each department head (is provided an Ad- 
ministrative Assistant Secretary) to assist 
him in the managerial side of his respon- 
sibilities (because) specific improvements in 
management can be made only through con- 
tinuous attention to the effective perform- 
ance of such aids to management as budget- 
ing, accounting, personnel, and management 
analysis. Appointment of these new civil 
Service officials by the department heads with 
the approval of the President will tend to 
establish a career pattern for these positions 
extending across departmental lines. (Addi- 
tional Assistant Secretaries) will provide 
more adequate staff assistance in supervising 
and directing the policies and programs.” 

Resolutions of disapproval of plan No. 1 
were introduced in the Senate (S. Res. 246 
and 247) for Senators RoBERTSON and CaPE- 
HART, On March 31, 1950, and hearings are 
scheduled before the committee beginning 
on Tuesday, April 11. 

Other provisions: Plans 1-6 authorize each 
Secretary to delegate functions, to transfer 
records, property, personnel, and unexpended 
balances of appropriation, and to appoint an 
administrative assistant secretary under the 
classified civil service, with the approval of 
the President, at $14,000 per year. In addi- 
tion, the President is authorized to appoint 
assistant secretaries, subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, at the usual salary, as follows: 
One in Interior, in addition to two now 
authorized; two in Agriculture, in addition 
to one now in office (only one addition is 
urged in the Hoover Report on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture); and one in Justice, who 
will replace an assistant solicitor general 
to be abolished, and who will supplement the 
six present assistant attorneys general and 
one solicitor general. (A deputy attorney 
general is also created in lieu of the present 
assistant attorney general). No addition is 
proposed to the present three assistant sec- 
retaries in the Labor Department, and to the 
two each in Commerce and Treasury De- 
partments. (Hoover Task Force E on Depart- 
mental Management recommends at least 
three assistant secretaries in even the 
smallest department.) 


ISSUES INVOLVED 


The limited opposition to plans 1 to 6 thus 
far indicated follows: 


Plan 1, Treasury Department: The Ameri- 
can Banker, banking newspaper, is opposing 
centralization of Treasury functions because 
it would further detract from the prestige 
and authority of the self-supporting Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. This old 
office supervises and controls national banks, 
especially through regular examinations, 
meets with the FDIC, and reports to Congress. 
The newspaper states that few bankers will 
question the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury * * * since he was, at one time, a 
national bank examiner (but) future Secre- 
taries of the Treasury might, in effect, virtu- 
ally end the office’s time-honored functions, 
and adds that the merger of Treasury and 
Comptroller legal divisions under Mr. 
Morgenthau’s regime in effect, ended the 
assumed independence of the Comptroller. 

A total of 300 communications, from 37 
States, have been received by the committee 
to date, all except one being in opposition to 
the plan. 

Plan 2, Justice: There has been some oral 
objection voiced to the proposed centraliza- 
tion of powers in the Attorney General as 
weakening the status of the FBI. Actually 
the plan would increase his present powers 
in but small degree. 

Plan 6, Labor: This plan would centralize 
in the Secretary all functions throughout the 
Department of Labor. It was included in the 
original 1947 proposal to return the United 
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States Employment Service to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but was dropped before that 
return was authorized after two rejections 
by Cong The present limited plan again 
raises the question of the propriety of a head 
of a Labor Department (Which, by organic 
act of 1913, is dedicated to fostering pri- 
marily the welfare of the wage earner) taking 
over regional determinations under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act relative to wages and 
hours, now independently administered by 
the Administrator of the combined Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. In 
practice the same Division personnel, both 
departmental and fjeld, takes care of wage, 
hours, safety, and other requirements of the 
Public Contracts Act, and the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
although the Secretary of Labor has ultimate 
authority. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has submitted a memorandum urging 
rejection of Plan 6 on the grounds that (a) 
it was a segment of the larger related rejec- 
tions by Congress already mentioned; (b) it 
would improperly subject the above Admin- 
istrator to a Secretary charged by statute 
with partisan labor interests; (c) it would 
be unthinkable to place the present particu- 
larly partisan Secretary in direct punitive 
power over practically all employees, and (d) 
not even the most fair-minded Secretary 
should be asked to resolve the basic conflict 
which exists. 

With respect to all six plans, it is to be 
expected that objections will frequently be 
voiced over any disturbance of the status quo 
of subordinate officials. The basic question 
pertinent to each plan is whether power 
should be centralized in the responsible de- 
partment head or be scattered among his 
subordinates, 

HERMAN C. LOEFFLER, 
Professional Staff Member. 

Approved: 

WALTER L, REYNOLDS, 
Staff Director. 


March 20, 1950. 
[Staff Memorandum No. 81-2-35] 


REORGANIZATION PLANS Nos, 7-13 or 1950 
RELATING TO REGULATORY COMMISSIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


The major purpose of Reorganization Plans 
7-13 of 1950 is to vest all administrative re- 
sponsibility for day-to-day operations of the 
Government's regulatory commissions in 
each Commission chairman. 

This is accomplished by (1) transferring 
(subject to certain limitations hereafter de- 
fined) of all executive functions to the 
Commission Chairman and (2) authorizing 
the Chairman to delegate these functions to 
officials, employees, and staff units of the 
Commission as he deems appropriate. 

Such action is in accord with recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission, not only 
in its first report on general management of 
the executive branch (recommendation 14, 
“Heads of departments must have full re- 
sponsibility for conduct of their depart- 
ments”; recommendation 18, “Each depart- 
ment head should receive from Congress ad- 
ministrative authority to organize his de- 
partment’; recommendation 20, “The depart- 
ment head should be given authority to de- 
termine the organization within his depart- 
ment”); but more specifically in its report 
on regulatory commissions (recommendation 
1, “We recommend that all administrative 
responsibility be vested in the Chairman of 
the Commission”; and recommendation 6, 

the statutes be amended to permit 
commissions to delegate routine * * ® 
work to members of (their) staffs.’’) 

Elsewhere the Commission observed: 
“Purely executive duties * * * have 
been imposed upon these commissions with 
the result that these duties have sometimes 
been performed badly”; and, “Administration 


by a plural executive is universally regarded 
as inefficient. This has proved true * * * 
with these commissions.” 


ANALYSIS OF REORGANIZATION PLANS 
7-13 OF 1950 


Provisions applicable to all regulatory 
agencies concerned 


Plans 7-13 transfer functions relating to 
(1) appointment and’ supervision of per- 
sonnel; (2) distribution of business among 
personnel or administrative units; and (3) 
use and expenditure of funds, subject to 
limitations noted, to the Chairmen of the 
following regulatory bodies: Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Federal Power Commission, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Limitations: The Chairman shall be gov- 
erned by general policies of the Commission 
authorized by law; appointment by Chair- 
man of heads of administrative units shall be 
subject to Commission approval; full time, 
regularly employed personnel in Commis- 
sioners’ Offices (other than Chairman’s) are 
exempted from plan; budget estimate revi- 
sion and distribution of appropriated funds 
are reserved to the Commission. 

The plans also authorize the Chairman of 
the affected regulatory Commissions to au- 
thorize the performance by any Officer, em- 
ployee or administrative unit under his juris- 
diction of any functions transferred to him 
under provisions of the plans. 


Provisions applicable exclusively to 
individual agencies 


Plan No. 7 (ICC) provides specifically that 
director of locomotive inspection and two as- 
sistant directors shall perform their func- 
tions subject to direction of Chairman. 

Plans Nos. 7 (ICC), 8 (FTC), 9 (FPC), and 
10 (SEC), transfer the functions of choosing 
a chairman from the Commissions to the 
President. The Commission made no com- 
ment on this proposal, but the task force 
report made specific recommendations to this 
effect. (Already provided by statute for 
FCC, NLRB, and CAB.) 

Plan No. 12 (NLRB) provides specifically 
for transfer of functions of general counsel 
to Chairman, or to NLRB. Abolishes the 
geueral counsel. 


CONCLUSION 


Firm resistance from many quarters has 
developed to Reorganization Plan No. 12 
which would abolish the general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments on March 23, 
1950, rejected House Resolution 516 (HoFF- 
MAN of Michigan) to disapprove Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 12, reporting it unfavorably by 
a vote of 18 to 7, with four Members re- 
serving the right to support the resolution 
on the floor. The Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments in 
the Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on a resolution of disapproval intro- 
duced by Senator Tarr on April 3, beginning 
on Tuesday, April 4. 

The statutory background of the general 
counsel, issues involved in the current dis- 
pute between the National Labor Relations 
Board and the general counsel over the lat- 
ter’s independence from the Board, and ar- 
guments relating to his retention under ex- 
isting statutes and his abolishment under 
legislation pending are contained in Staff 
Memorandum No. 81-2-33, March 20, 1950. 

Some opposition has been previously ex- 
pressed relating to the vesting of all ad- 


1In its final report on Regulatory Commis- 
sions the Hoover Commission made no rec- 
ommendations exclusively directed to either 
the National Labor Relations Board or its 
general counsel. (See Staff Memorandum 
81-2-33 on NLRB, March 20, 1950.) 
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ministrative responsibility in the respectiye 
Commission chairmen. 

CAB considered such action impracticg) 
in its report on the Hoover Commission's rec. 
ommendations (S. Rept. 1158, p. 261), Fpc 
disagreed with the recommendation (and 
also the task-force recommendation that its 
chairman be appointed by the President) fo, 
fear “our other members would be suborqj. 
nated to the chairman,” and that the pro. 
posal would enable the chairman “to exer. 
cise dominant authority in respect to policy 
matters” (S. Rept. 1158, p. 279). 

It is understood, however, that these ob. 
jections would not necessarily apply to Re. 
organization Plans Nos. 7 to 13, since the 
plans are not as extensive in coverage as pro. 
posed in the legislation pending before the 
Congress. The Bureau of the Budget has in. 
formed the staff that the plans were cleareg 
with the Commissions before presentation to 
the Congress, 


MILEs SCULL, Jr., 
Professional Staff Member 


Approved: 
WALTER L. REYNOLDs, 
Staff Director. 


Marcu 20, 1950, 
[Staff Memorandum No. 81-2-33] 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 12 oF 1950, To 
REORGANIZE THE NATIONAL LaBor RELATIONS 
BoarD 

PROVISIONS 


Section 1 transfers to NLRB Chairman 
executive-administrative functions of the 
Board and of the general counsel, including 
(a) appointment and supervision Of person- 
nel, (b) distribution of business among per- 
sonnel and administrative units, and (c) 
use of expenditure of funds; subject to fol- 
lowing limitations: 

(A) The Chairman shall be governed by 
major policies, regulatory decisions, findings, 
and determinations of the Board as author- 
ized by law; 

(B) The appointment by the Chairman of 
the heads of the major administrative units 
under the jurisdiction of the Board shall be 
subject to approval of the Board; 

(C) Full time, regularly employed person- 
nel in the immediate offices of members of 
the Board other than the Chairman are ¢k- 
empted from provisions of the reorganization 
plan; 

(D) The Board’s functions relating to re- 
vising budget estimates and determining dis- 
tribution of appropriated funds according ‘0 
major programs are reserved to the Board 

Section 2 authorizes the Chairman to dele- 
gate to any officer, employee, or administta- 
tive unit of NLRB any function transierree 
to him by section 1. 

Section 3 transfers all functions of gener! 
counsel not transferred by section 1 to the 
board. Abolishes office of the gener 
counsel. 


STATUTORY BACKGROUND OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


Labor-Management Relations Act, 194 


The office of the general counsel of te 
NLRB was established by section 3 (4) 
the Labor-Management Relations Act : 
1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) as amended, Pub 
Law 101, Eightieth Congress, first sessiv™ 
(29 U. S. C. 153 (d). Its provisions follows: 

“Sec. 3 (d). There shall be a gents 
counsel of the Board who shall be appoin we 
by the President, by and with the adv ° 
and consent of the Senate, for a term of * 
years, The general counsel of the Board 
shall exercise general supervision over 3 
attorneys employed by the Board (other ta? 
trial examiners and legal assistants to Bos! : 
members) and over the officers and employes 
in the regional offices. He shal! have fins! 
authority, on behalf of the Board, in respect 
of the investigation of charges and jssuante 
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of complaints under section 10, and in respect 
of the prosecution of such complaints before 
the Board, and shall have such other duties 


as the Board may prescribe or as may be' 


provided by law.” 

' Senate and House managers of the confer- 

ence upon H. R. 3020 which became Public 

Law 101 of the Eightieth Congress expressed 

their intent in establishing the general coun- 

se] in the following language of the confer- 

ence report: ? 

Conference report on Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 


“The conference agreement does not make 
provision for an independent agency to exer- 
cise the investigating and prosecuting func- 

; under the act, but does provide that 
there shall be a general counsel of the Board, 
who is to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, for a term of 4 years. 

“The general counsel is to have general 
upervision and direction of all attorneys em- 
ployed by the Board (excluding the trial 
examiners and the legal assistants to the 
individual members of the Board), and of 
all the officers and employees in the Board's 
regional offices, and is to have the final au- 
thority to act in the name of, but inde- 
pendently of any direction, control, or re- 
view by, the Board in respect of the investi- 
gation of charges and the issuance of com- 
plaints of unfair labor practices, and in 
respect of the prosecution of such complaints 
before the Board. He is to have, in addition, 
such other duties as the Board may prescribe 
or as may be provided by law. By this pro- 
vision responsibility for what takes place in 
the Board's regional offices is centralized in 
one individual, who is ultimately responsible 
to the President and Congress. 

“The House bill, in the section providing 

r the Administrator, provided that the re- 
gional directors and the chief regional at- 
torneys were to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. It was believed that better adminis- 
tration will result in having responsibility 
lodged in one person rather than having it 
diffused through numerous regional directors 
and regional attorneys, and the conference 
agreement omits this provision. 

“Section 4 of the conference agreement 
provides that each member of the Board and 
the general counsel of the Board shall re- 

1 salary at the rate of $12,000 per 
1. This section also provides that the 

{ may not employ any attorneys for the 

se of reviewing transcripts of hearings 
reparing drafts of opinions, with the 
ion that any attorney employed for 
nment as a legal assistant to any Board 
member may, for such member, review tran- 
Scripts and prepare such drafts. There was 
1 provision in the House bill and also in the 
late amendment having the same effect. 
ion of the conference agreement 

vides that no trial examiner's report 

r reviewed either before or after its 
publication by any person other than a mem- 
ber of the Board or his legal assistant, and 

addition trial examiners are prohibited 

m advising or consulting with the Board 

respect to exceptions taken to their 
rulings, or recommendations. A 

’ provision was contained in the Sen- 

> amendment, but there was no such pro- 
in the House bill. The combination 

{ the provisions dealing with the authority 
{ the general counsel, the provision abolish- 

3 the Board’s review division, and the pro- 

sions relating to the trial examiners and 
‘thelr reports effectively limits the Board to 
the performance of quasi-judicial functions.” 


National Labor Relations Act of 1949 


_ ©. 249, the National Labor Relations Act of 
1949 (81st Cong., 1st sess.) as reported would 


ones 


ic nference report, Labor-Management Re- 
t, 1947 (H. Rept. No. 510, 80th Cong., 
» pp. 37-38. 


Ss 


have repealed the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act) and re- 
enacted with minor changes the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935 (the Wagner 
Act), thus abolishing the office of general 
counsel of the NLRB. A substitute for this 
act by Senator Tarr et al., which passed the 
Senate June 30, 1949, reenacted major provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act with numerous 
important changes, one of which was aboli- 
tion of the general counsel. 


Report of Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare on S. 249 


In its report on S. 249 (S. Rept. 99, 8ist 
Cong., Ist sess.) the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare declared that “the 
broad powers of prosecution and administra- 
tion which the act (the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947) concentrates in the 
new office of general counsel, plus additional 
powers delegated to that office by Board 
(NLRB) members, make the general coun- 
sel a virtual dictator ir the administration 
of the law.” 

Other pertinent comments upon the gen- 
eral counsel by the committee (pp. 39-40, 
S. Rept. 99) follow: 

“The general counsel has unlimited dis- 
cretion, ‘on behalf of the Board,’ over the in- 
vestigation of charges and the issuance of 
complaints of unfair labor practice. When 
the general counsel exercises this discretion 
by refusing to issue a complaint his action 
cannot be reviewed by the Board. Three 
consequences flow from this statutory provi- 
sion: (1) In such cases the general counsel 
is both prosecutor and judge, exercising in 
fact quasi-judicial functions similar to those 
entrusted to the Board, and his decisions 
cannot even be reviewed by the courts; (2) 
the general counsel has an absolute control 
over the cases which he will allow to come 
before the Board; and (3) conflicting rules 
can be established in similar cases, because 
the general counsel can refuse to issue a com- 
plaint in a case which under Board decisions 
would be an unfair labor practice. 

‘One of the most acute impacts of the 
evil of Gual policy making is felt in the area 
of injunctions. It is generally recognized 
that an injunction of even the briefest dura- 
tion will effectually dispose of the issues 
which give rise to a strike, since the em- 
ployees are deprived of the only real bargain- 
ing power they have, the use of the strike. 
The interests of thousands of workers may 
thus be effectively jeopardized by a single 
decision of a single individual. Through the 
medium of securing preliminary injunctions, 
the general counsel may effectuate, and in- 
deed has effectuated, views which the Board 
may later wholly repudiate. 

“Although in entertaining petitions for 
injunctions, the courts are restricted to 
granting or denying temporary relief and 
only the Board may adjudicate the merits of 
the complaint, two United States courts of 
appeals, on appeals from district court pre- 
liminary injunctions, have passed upon the 
statutory construction of sections 8 (b) (4) 
(A) and 8 (c) in their impact on peaceful 
picketing in aid of a secondary boycott 
(United Brotherhood of Carpenters, etc. v. 
Sperry (the Klassen and Hodgson case) (170 
F. (2d) 863); Printing Specialties Union v. 
LeBaron (23 L. R. R. M. 2145)). The act thus 
undermines the purpose of Congress in en- 
acting the National Labor Relations Act of 
relying upon the Board’s expert judgment 
for the decision of cases. If the Board dis- 
agrees with the court of appeals should it 
accept the court's view of the law, and abdi- 
cate its duty under section 10 (c) or should 
it overrule the court to which, ultimately, 
the Board’s order will go on review? Since 
original adjudication has been reposed by 
statute in the Board, it would seem appro- 
priate that the Board’s views as to applicable 
law as well as facts be available to the court 
when it is called upon to deal with a case. 
An advantage of original adjudication by an 
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administrative agency in a complex field like 
labor relations is that the courts, on review, 
have the benefit of the deliberations of a 
specialized body. The dual lines of appeal 
created by the Taft-Hartley Act reverse this 
process. The general counsel's independent 
views are tested in the first instance by the 
courts, with the danger that the Board may 
ultimately be reduced to the status of a mere 
finder of facts. 

“Another fertile field for internal agency 
conflict has been the administration of rep- 
resentation cases. In this area the effective 
use of consent procedures makes it neces- 
sary that Board policy be effectuated region- 
ally with a minimum of delay. Under pres- 
ent procedure, all instructions to field staffs 
are formulated by the general counsel, fre- 
quently without clearance by the Board. 
The Board members are thus isolated from 
their staffs and are substantially restricted 
to formal decisions in laying down repre- 
sentation case policy. They exercise no 
supervision over employees engaged in the 
performance of duties for which they, as 
Board members, are responsible. 

“The Board members, of course, exercise 
ultimate decisional authority over represen- 
tation cases. But even the Board’s deci- 
sional authority in representation cases is 
impaired by the separation of functions. 
Section 9 (c) (3) of the act provides that 
economic strikers who have been replaced 
(as distinguished from workers whose strike 
was caused or prolonged by employer unfair 
labor parctices) shall not be eligible to vote 
in Board elections. In the Board’s own view 
it must presume and hold that strikers have 
lost their eligibility to vote unless the gen- 
eral counsel issues a complaint against the 
employer and the complaint is sustained 
(Matter of Times Square Corp. (22 L. R. 
R. M. 1373)). Thus the general counsel is 
able to determine the outcome of an election 
conducted during a strike. If for any rea- 
son he refuses to proceed on charges filed 
by the striking union, the strikebreakers 
will vote in place of the strikers whose jobs 
they hold. 

“Another source of internal friction lies 
in the general counsel's dual legal role. As 
prosecutor before the Board he is a litigant; 
as counsel for the Board he is required to 
express to the courts the Board’s view of 
applicable law. In the past, the Board’s 
views have differed from those of the gen- 
eral counsel on many important questions, 
both procedural and substantive. In such 
cases, the Board has no authority over the 
actions of the individual responsible for the 
views. 

“The separation of powers constitutes a 
constant threat to the functioning of the 
agency. An adamant position too long main- 
tained can lead to chaos. An area in which 
this danger is acute is that involving the 
bonds of the agency’s jurisdiction. The Board 
members tend to adhere to the position taken 
by them under the Wagner Act. Except where 
secondary boycotts are involved, they reserve 
the right to decline to exercise jurisdiction 
where the effect of a dispute on commerce 
is slight. The general counsel, however, 
holds that under Taft-Hartley the agency 
must exercise jurisdiction wherever it can 
be said technically to exist. Where the mini- 
mum legal requirements are present, he de- 
nies the power of the Board members to 
decline to exercise jurisdiction. Neither side 
has shown signs of yielding. Unless the gen- 
eral counsel alters his position, he will bring 
to trial and present to the Board for deci- 
sion cases which he knows the Board will 
decline to accept—an absurd potential re- 
sult of the two-headed monster which the 
act creates. Meanwhile unions and employ- 
ers in border-line industries must remain 
uncertain as to their coverage under the 
law.” 
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CONFORMANCE OF REORGANIZATION PLAN NO, 
23, WITH HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMEN- 
DATION 
Reorganization Plan No. 12 conforms to 

the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
affecting the Government’s regulatory com- 
missions in that it vests administrative au- 
thority in the Chairman of the National La- 
bor Relations Board and gives the Chairman 
authority to delegate functions to subordi- 
nates as recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission in its Report on General Manage- 
ment of the Executive Branch (pt. III), as 
follows: (Recommendation 14) “Under the 
President the heads of departments must 
hold full responsibility for the conduct of 
their departments. There must be a clear 
line of authority reaching down through 
every step of the organization, and no sub- 
ordinate should have authority independent 
from that of his superior.” 

In its Report on Regulatory Commissions, 
the Hoover Commission made the following 
specific recommendations supplementing 
those in its Report on General Management 
of the Executive Branch: (Recommendation 
1) “We recommend that all administrative 
responsibility be invested in the chairman 
of the Commission.” (Recommendation 6) 
“The Commission, therefore, recommends 
that the statutes be amended so as to permit 
the commissioners to delegate routine, pre- 
liminary, and less important work to mem- 
bers of their staffs under their supervision.” 

However, nowhere in its final reports did 
the Hoover Commission recommend that the 
office of general counsel, or the general coun- 
sel, be abolished. The Commission made no 
recommendation which exclusively affected 
NLRB 

The Hoover Commission’s task force on 
reculatory commissions, which conducted 
an organizational survey of the National La- 
bor Relations Board at the Commission’s di- 
rection, held that the position of the general 
counsel (1) is an unstable one, (2) has given 
rise to several internal administrative prob- 
lems, (3) is anomalous. The task force’s 
comments follow: 


Comment of Hoover Commission task force 
upon NLRB general counsel * 


“Another problem that has caused Us con- 
siderable concern is the position of the gen- 
counsel. As indicated above, he is a 
prosecutor, an administrator, a policy mak- 
er. The incumbent, Mr. Robert Denham, has 
noted that his powers are broad and abso- 
lute and his authority final to an outstand- 
ing degree seldom accorded a Single officer 
in a peacetime agency.” * 

“The existence of such an office, independ- 
ent both of the Federal departmental struc- 
ture and of the Board, marks a departure 
from previous administrative practice. If 
permitted to set a pattern for future Gov- 
ernment organization, it may lead to a dif- 
fusion of responsibility. 

“Such an Official is in a peculiarly exposed 
position. In view of the wide powers of the 
office, it is inevitably subject to heavy pres- 
sure from all sides, and lacks the protection 
of either a multiheaded agency or an execu- 
tive department in resisting such pressures, 
Experience during the first year indicates a 
tendency to develop close working relations 
with the joint congressional committee es- 
tablished by the act. To the extent that 
this has involved advice and suggestions with 
respect to interpretation of the act and its 
application to specific situations, the prac- 
tice seems doubtful and likely to blur the 
*Task Force Report on Regulatory Come 


eral 


missions (appendix N), pp. 139-141. mee 


‘Remarks of Robert N. Denham before the 
labor-relations section of the American Bar 
Association, Cleveland, September 23, 1947. 


desirable separation between the legislature 
and administration. 

“But the administrative position of the 
general counsel is also anomalous. Thus the 
field offices under his supervision are en- 
gaged partly in representation work which 
is the direct responsibility of the Board, and 
partly in investigating, issuing, and prose- 
cuting complaints, on which the general 
counsel has final authority. Under the act, 
the Board has the authority to appoint the 
regional directors and other employees. In 
part, as has been seen, the work of the gen- 
eral counsel is essentially prosecution of 
violations of specific offenses under the act. 
But insofar as his actions establish policy, 
they are of the kind frequently assigned to 
an independent commission. 

“The unusual position of the general 
counsel has given rise to several internal 
administrative problems. One is significant 
enough to be noted here: In unfair labor 
practice cases, regional directors issue com- 
plaints, though only with the approval of 
the general counsel in some types of cases, 
The finality of refusal to issue a complaint 
has led to demands for an appeal; and it has 
been further urged that an appeal to the 
same unit in the counsel’s office whose advice 
was followed in the original refusal is illusory, 
and that the appeal should be to an inde- 
pendent body. This problem high lights the 
nature of the authority the general counsel 
is exercising. 

“Our conclusion is that the present posi- 
tion of the general counsel is an unstable 
one. Various proposals have been made for 
integrating the position more securely into 
the Government structure. Some have sug- 
gested assigning him to the Department of 
Labor or of Justice, but each has serious 
drawbacks as the preceding discussion of 
his functions should indicate. 

“Our staff recommends the creation, by 
Executive order, of a Council of Labor under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary of Labor, 
and including the general counsel and oth- 
er Federal officials concerned with labor 
problems. The function of the council would 
be to coordinate Federal labor policy and to 
advise the President on appropriate action. 
This represents a compromise between the 
present independent status of the general 
counsel and his subordinates to a depart- 
ment head. 

“Others have strongly urged that the office 
should again be placed under the Board. To 
this the objection is made that the prose- 
cuting functions should be separate from 
the hearing of complaints. But as has al- 
ready been indicated, only in part are his 
present duties genuinely prosecution; some 
parts are administrative and parts are a 
species of rule or policy making. It may be 
that the administrative and policy-making 
functions could be subordinated more clearly 
to the Board’s control while still maintaining 
an adequate separation of the truly prose- 
cuting activities.” 


DIVERGENCE OF REORGANIZATION 
FROM 
TIONS 


As indicated previously, the Hoover Com- 
mission made no specific recommendation 
for abolishment of the office of general coun- 
sel or of the general counsel of the NLRB. 

Nor did the Hoover task force recommend 
the abolishment of the office, but suggested 
creation of a council of labor which would 
include the general counsel. (See above.) 


POSITIONS OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
; AND OF GENERAL COUNSEL 

The positions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and of the NLRB general coun- 
sel upon the independence of the general 
counsel under provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
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ley Act are expressed in the attached State. 
ments of recent date issued by each. 

On March 23, 1950, the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart. 
ments rejected House Resolution 516 (Hop,y. 
MAN), Which would disapprove Reorganiza. 
tion Plan No. 12, by a vote of 18 to 7, thus 
in effect approving the plan. The Senate 


Committee on Expenditures will begin hear. 
ings on the plan April 4. 
MILEs Scuut, Jr., 
Professional Staff Member. 


Approved: 
Water L. ReYNo.ps, 
Staff Director, 
(Attachments: (1) Statement by Nationa 
Labor Relations Board revising delegation of 
functions to general counsel. February 25, 
1950. (2) Statement by Robert N. Denham, 
general counsel, NLRB, relating to revision 
of delegation of functions, March 2, 1950.) 


——— 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS Poarp, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1950, 


NLRB REVISES DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 10 
GENERAL COUNSEL 


The National Labor Relations Board today 
announced revision of the delegation of au- 
thority under which the general counsel 
performs certain functions on behalf of the 
five-member Board. 

The general counsel’s powers derive both 
from the provisions of the Labor Manage. 
ment Relations Act and the Board's delega- 
tion of authority to him. Today’s revisions— 
the first since the memorandum of delegation 
of functions was adopted by the Board in 
August 1947—do not, of course, affect in any 
manner those powers of the general counsel 
which flow from the statute. 

Today’s revisions, the full text of which 
will appear in the Federal Register, are most- 
ly of a clarifying nature. They were origi- 
nally discussed by the Board with Ceneral 
Counsel Robert N. Denham in September and 
October 1949. 

The two major revisions in the delegation 
of functions involve: (1) A clarification of 
the general counsel’s role in the enforce- 
ment of Board orders in the courts; and (2) 
a modification of personnel policy affecting 
the agency’s top field officers and the estab- 
lishment of regional offices. 

(1) Court litigation of Board decisions: As 
regards the enforcement of decisions and or- 
ders of the Board in the Federal courts the 
statute (sec. 10 (e)) provides: “The Board 
shall have power to petition any circuit court 
of appeals of the United States * * * for 
the enforcement of such order.” The Taft- 
Hartley Act further provides (sec. 10 (d)): 
“The general counsel of the Board shall ex- 
ercise general supervision over all attorneys 
employed by the Board (other than trial ex- 
aminers and legal assistants to Board men- 
bers) .” 

The 1847 memorandum of delegation o 
functions provided: 

“General counsel will, upon direction and 
in behalf of the Board, petition for enforce 
ment * * * and resist petitions for re- 
view of Board orders as provided in section 
10 (e) and (f). * * ® When directed to 
do so by the Board, the proceedings described 
immediately above will be initiated by ge” 
eral counsel without exception. Successive 
proceedings by way of appeal or on petition 
for certiorari will be prosecuted by genera 
counsel unless directed to the contrary by 
the Board.” 

Today’s revisions in the delegation of func 
tions changed the above section to read #& 
follows: 

“On behalf of the Board, the general coun 
sel of the Beard will, in full accordance with 
the directions of the Board, petition for oe 
forcement * * * and resist petitions“ 
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review of Board orders as provided in section 
10 (e) and (f). * * © When he is di- 
rected to do sO by the Board, the proceedings 
described above will be initiated and proc- 
essed by the general counsel without excep- 
tion. Successive proceedings by way of ap- 
peal or on petition for certiorari shall be 
prosecuted by the general counsel upon, and 
in full accordance with, the directions of the 
oard.” 

' (2) Regional offices: As regards the person- 
nel in the agency’s regional offices, the statute 
(sec. 3 (d)) provides: “The general counsel 
of the Board shall exercise general supervi- 
sion over * * * the officers and employ- 
ees in the regional offices.” The statute fur- 
ther provides (sec. 4 (a)): “The Board shall 
appoint * *° ° examiners and regional 
directors, and such other employees as it may 
from time to tinre find necessary for the 
proper performance of its duties.” 

The 1947 delegation of functions to the 
general counsel gave him “full and final au- 
thority on behalf of the Board over the se- 
lection, retention, transfer, promotion, de- 
motion, discipline, discharge, and in all other 
respects of all personnel engaged in the 
ad. * * 

Today’s revisions in the delegations of 
functions added the following language to 
the above grant of authority to the general 
counsel: “Provided, however, That no ap- 
pointment, transfer, demotion, or discharge 
of any regional director, or of any officer in 
charge of a subregional office, shall become 
effective except upon approval by the Board. 
The establishment, transfer, or 
elimination of any regional or subregional 
office shall require the approval of the Board.” 

Shortly after the Board adopted the dele- 
gation of functions in 1947, the Board’s 
Chairman thus described what was originally 
intended in the memorandum of delegation 
of functions: 


. . . 


“The Board (had to devote much of its 
energy during the early weeks to the pioneer- 
ing tasks of devising new administrative pro- 
cedures which would both implement the 
intent of Congress and make for operating 


ficiency. * & © 
to be kept in mind: 

‘In the first place, the unfettered inde- 
pendence of the general counsel in investi- 
gating and prosecuting unfair-labor-practice 
cases was axiomatic under the provisions of 
the new law. 

“Second, it was necessary to preserve the 
Board's own ultimate responsibility for the 
administration and interpretation of the 
statute as a whole, and its continuing re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of representa- 
tion and (election) proceedings. 

“Third, it was essential to accomplish 
these things without either imposing on the 
taxpayers the burden of having two entirely 
separate staffs in the Board’s field offices, or 
creating a single hybrid field staff. * * * 

“A practical solution was called for. The 
Board therefore made an agreement with 
the general counsel that was premised upon 
iis statutory authority to supervise the 
feld and most of the legal staff without 
interference by the Board. * * * It was 
understood that so much of this authority 
- is delegated could be revoked by the Board 
“anytime, © * ® 

The law requires separation; it does not 
ontemplate divorce.” 

The Board now consists of four members: 
Chairman Paul M. Herzog, and members 
vohn M. Houston, James J. Reynolds, Jr., 
‘nd Abe Murdock, Paul L. Styles will be the 


= i member when he assumes office nevt: 
eeK 


Several objectives had 


C 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1950. 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT N. DENHAM, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


When I was appointed to the office of gen- 
eral counsel of the Board, President Truman, 
in the presence of the then members of the 
Board, instructed me that, notwithstand- 
ing his opposition to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
it was the law of the land and as long as it 
remained such, he expected me to admin- 
ister the law the way it is written and in 
accordance with the intention of the Con- 
gress. For 244 years, I have done this, with- 
out criticism from my boss, the Fresident. 

The National Labor Relations Board, how- 
ever, on February 23, 1950, attempted to re- 
vise the structure of organization under 
which the Taft-Hartley Act has been so ad- 
ministered. The Board, in commenting on 
the aitempted revision, stated that it does 
not, “of course, affect in any manner, those 
powers of the general counsel which flow 
from the statute.” 

It is because the so-called amendments 
which the Board is attempting to accomplish 
affect powers of the general counsel which 
do, in fact, flow from the statute, and would, 
if effective, deter the general counsel from 
the performance of the duties and the car- 
rying out of the responsibilities imposed on 
him by Congress, that he iinds it necessary 
to advise the public of that fact and of his 
refusal to submit to such action. 

One of the primary objectives of Congress 
in enacting the Taft Hartley Act was to sep- 
arate the judicial from che prosecuting func- 
tions of the agency. Tuus, the conference 
report of the managers on the pari of the 
House, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, volume 93, 
part 5, p. 6362, commenting on the duties 
and powers of the general counsel, stated: 

“The general counsel is to have general 
supervision and direction of all attorneys 
employed by the Board (excluding trial ex- 
aminers and the legal assistants to the indi- 
vidual members of the Board), and of all 
the officers and employees in the Board’s 
regional offices, and is to have the final au- 
thority to act in the name of, but independ- 
ently of any direction, control, or review by 
the Board in respect of the investigation of 
charges and the issuance of complaints of 
unfair labor practices, and in respect of 
prosecution of such complaints before the 
board. * * * By this provision responsi- 
bility for what takes place in the Board’s 
regional offices is centralized in one indi- 
vidual who is ultimately responsible to the 
President and Congress. 

“The House bill, in the section providing 
for the Administrator, provided that the re- 
gional directors and the chief regional at- 
torneys were to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. It was believed that better admin- 
istration will result in having responsibility 
lodged in one person rather than having it 
diffused through numerous regional direc- 
tors and regional attorneys, and the confer- 
ence agreement omits this provision.” 

If the above expressed intent of Congress 
means anything, it is obvious that the Board, 
by its action of February 23, is trying to 
exercise authority it does not possess. Con- 
trary to these clear expressions of the intent 
of the Congress, it undertakes to assume 
control over “what takes place in the Board's 
regional offices” by attempting to control 
“the selection, retention, transfer, promo- 
tion, demotion, discipline (and) discharge” 
of all regional directors and officers in charge 
of subregional offices. While this is limited 
to a single class of field personnel, it clearly 
carries with it a presumption that the Board 
also has the power to exert similar control 
over all other regional office personnel, as 
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well as the attorneys who are under the 
same “general supervision.” 

The job of the regional officers is to in- 
vestigate and prosecute violations of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Beca ise the statute makes 
this prosecuting function the responsibility 
of the general counsel rather than of the 
Board, it follows that the regional officers 
can only be responsible to and controlled by 
the general counsel. Otherwise the general 
counsel could not function independently 
of the Board as was intended by the Congress. 
The general counsel could not legally dele- 
gate this prosecuting function to a Board 
member or to the Board itself. Obviously, 
therefore, he could not delegate the function 
to an agent controlled by the Board mem- 
bers. In the present scheme of things, the 
regional directors are clothed with broad 
autonomy, as the general counsel’s repre- 
sentatives, to exercise this prosecuting func- 
tion. 

During the past 214 years the criticism 
formerly common under the Wagner Act 
that the Board was judge, jury, and prose- 
cutor has not been heard. The reason is 
that the general counsel acting through 
the regional officers, has inv2stigated and 
prosecuted violations of the statute “inde- 
pendently of any direction, control, or re- 
view” by the Board members. He has been 
able to do so because of the erstwhile recog- 
nition by all concerned that the regional 
officers must be likewise independent of con- 
trol by the Board members and responsible 
only to the general counsel, who in turn is 
responsible only to the President and the 
Congress. The Board has been, and by Con- 
gress was intended to be, judge and jury, but 
not prosecutor. Should the Board possess 
the authority it is now attempting to assert, 
such independence of action in the regional 
directors would be impossible. 

It is important, particularly at this critical 
time in the Nation’s economic history, that 
everything be done to maintain the confi- 
dence of the public and of labor and man- 
agement in the fact that the labor laws of 
the country will be administered in the man- 
ner prescribed by the peoples’ representatives. 
Because that is so and for other reasons here- 
in stated, the general counsel should not 
and cannot acquiesce in this attempt by the 
Board to usurp authority not granted it 
either by the letter or spirit of the statute. 
Were the general counsel to take any other 
position in this matter, he would not be fully 
and faithfully carrying out the responsibili- 
ties which the people, through the Congress 
and the President, have imposed upon him. 

Other material changes attempted to be 
made by the Board’s action of February 23 
have to do with the enforcement and de- 
fense of its orders before the courts. 

Obviously the Board is entitled to look to 
the general counsel for representation be- 
fore the courts and to direct the general 
counsel when and whether to proceed with 
enforcement petitions and defensive actions. 
However, there are some limitations on this 
obligation of the general counsel, measured 
by the nature of the issue involved, by the 
effect such action might have on the relation 
of the general counsel to the court as an 
officer of the court, or by the canons of ethics 
that apply to all attorneys. An outstanding 
example is found in several cases where the 
Board has issued orders which, in effect, 
assert that it has the authority to decide 
whether or not a complaint should have been 
issued at all, even though the facts show a 
violation and the Board has clear jurisdic- 
tion in the case. Two of these orders are now 
before the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Judicial Circuit (A-1 Phote 
Service, (83 NLRB No. 86), ana Haleston 
Drug Stores, Inc. (86 NLRB No. 125). In 
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each case the general counsel has argued to 
the Board that its order exceeds its own 
statutory authority and invades that of the 
general counsel contained in his exclusive 
and final authority to issue complaints or to 
refuse to do so. The general counsel cannot 
now, on behalf of the Board, urge the courts 
to approve this action. Accordingly, the 
general counsel has suggested that briefs in 
such cases be prepared under the supervision 
of the Board's Solicitor with the aid of what- 
ever help may be required trom the general 
counsel's staff, and that the case then be 
presented to the court by the Solicitor. This 
procedure will insure that the courts are 
fully informed of the Board's position in 
those cases. The general counsel, however, 
cannot be expected to urge the courts to 
approve the Board’s incursion into his own 
area of statutory responsibility or to accept 
the Board's delegation to him of this type of 
assignment. 

In the other cases where the status of the 
general counsel as an officer of the court has 
been affected, he has similarly suggested that 
briefs be supervised, signed, and argued by 
the Solicitor to avoid embarrassment and to 
insure an adequate presentation of the 
Board's position. 

With the exception of such unusual assign- 
ments, of which only four or five have arisen, 
the general counsel is prepared as always to 
enforce the Board’s order to the best of his 
ability consistent with his obligation to the 
court and in conformity with the canons of 
ethics governing the profession. 


Marcu 21, 1950. 
[Staff memorandum No. 81-2-36] 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 14 oF 1950, LABOR 
STANDARDS ENFORCEMENT 


PURPOSE 


There are a number of Federal laws which 
provide for the maintenance of certain stand- 
ards as related to the employment of laborers 
and other persons engaged on contracts to 
which the United States is a direct or indirect 
party. At the present time the administra- 
tion of these acts prescribing labor standards 
and the enforcement thereof are a responsi- 
bility of the heads of the respective agencies 
which may be involved. Thus, it may be 
seen that such administration and enforce- 
ment vary according to interpretation and to 
method utilized under the processes of any 
particular agency. 

For the purpose of assuring uniformity 
throughout the Federal Government, both as 
to administration and enforcement in rela- 
tion to all such labor standards provisions, 
authority is centralized by this plan in the 
Secretary of Labor to prescribe uniform 
standards, regulations, and procedures for 
observance by all Federal agencies concerned 
and to make investigations so as to insure 
compliance with, and enforcement of, such 
standards. 


CONFORMANCE WITH RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
HOOVER COMMISSION 


In his letter of transmittal, the President 
states that this reorganization plan is in 
general accord with recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. While the staff finds no 
specific recommendation of the Commission 
for the action taken by this plan, the follow- 
ing paragraphs would tend to indicate that 
this centralizing in the Secretary of Labor of 
responsibility for rules of administration 
and enforcement of labor standards is agrees 
able to the tenor of the Commission's atti- 
tude toward the Department of Labor and 
with the Commission's general position that 
similar functions should be grouped together. 

The Hoover Commission definitely favored 
rebuilding of the Department of Labor by 
returning to it many functions previously 
severed and by placing in that Department 


functions hitherto lodged elsewhere. For 
example, in Report No. 13, Department of 
Labor, Recommendation No. 7 is prefaced by 
a statement that “ ‘Prevailing wage’ inquiries 
incident to determining wages for blue-col- 
lar Federal employees are now conducted by 
the several agencies, and should be centered 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” Recom- 
mendation No. 7 itself states that there 
should be centralized in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics responsibility for collection of data, 
research, and analysis relating to wholesale 
prices and living costs, employment and un- 
employment, working hours, wages, pay rolls, 
and productivity. 

Further, at the beginning of chapter IV the 
Hoover Commission’s report on the Depart- 
ment of Labor is an enumeration of eight 
separate agencies and functions suggested 
for transfer to the Department of Labor. This 
does not constitute one of the numbered 
major recommendations of the Commission 
but is in the nature of an inferential 
recommendation. The fifth item in the 
enumeration is “enforcement of labor stand- 
ards in Government contracts (from con- 
tracting departments and agencies).” The 
staff wishes to emphasize to the committee 
the distinction between the significance of 
the foregoing quotation and the transfer 
proposed by Reorganization Plan No. 14. 
That distinction is that, whereas the quoted 
excerpt from the Hoover Commission’s re- 
port relates to the actual enforcement of 
labor standards in Government contracts, 
Reorganization Plan No. 14 relates to the 
prescribing by the Secretary of Labor of “ap- 
propriate standards, regulations, and pro- 
cedures” with respect to the administration 
and enforcement of labor standards in Gov- 
ernment contracts. The importance of the 
distinction is that the enforcement and ad- 
ministration of labor standards are not 
transferred by the plan but remain vested 
in the individual agencies and departments 
of the Government. 

Particularly pertinent to Reorganization 
Plan No. 14 is the following quotation from 
chapter V, entitled “Enforcement and Pro- 
motion of Employment Standards,” of the 
Hoover Commission Task Force on Public 
Welfare (appendix P, p. 459): 

“1. Regulation of employment standards is 
an established function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, partly as a means of preserving 
prevailing wage rates in the construction 
industry on Federal public-works contracts, 
and partly to promote economic stability by 
establishing a national wage floor for eco- 
nomic competition. These functions are cen- 
tralized in the Labor Department, with the 
exception of the enforcement responsibili- 
ties in connection with contract violations, 
and the Maritime Commission's function of 
setting minimum wages in operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy contracts with private 
American companies engaged in foreign 
shipping. These are appropriate functions 
of the Labor Department, to which they 
should be transferred in connection with 
clarifying amendments to the coverage and 
exemptive provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act.” 

ACTS AFFECTED 


This reorganization plan enumerates the 
laws of the United States in which are found 
the labor standards provisions with respect 
to which authority for prescribing standards, 
regulations, and procedures, and for the mak- 
ing of investigations as to compliance and 
enforcement is centered in the Secretary of 
Labor. There follows a list of those laws and 
a brief identification of each. 

Act of March 3, 1931: This is a general law 
which provides that each contract in excess 
of $2,000 to which the United States or the 
District of Columbia is a party and which 
involves the construction, alteration, or re- 
pair of public buildings or public works, shall 
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contain a provision stating the Prevailing 
minimum wages as determined by the Sec. 
retary of Labor to be paid various classes of 
laborers and mechanics to be engaged. 

Act of June 13, 1934: This is a Provision of 
law that prohibits anyone from induycins 
through threat, intimidation, or simi; 
force, any person employed under a constrye. 
tion contract to which the United States js 
a direct or indirect party to give up any part 
of his compensation. The Secretary of 
Labor is already, in this case, empowereq to 
establish reasonable regulations for cop. 
tractors and subcontractors. 

Act of August 1, 1892: This is an 8-hoy; 
law for laborers and mechanics generally, ang 
specifically for any persons employed to per- 
form services similar to those of laborers and 
mechanics in connection with dredging or 
rock excavation in any river or harbor of the 
United States or the District of Columbia, oy 
work for which the United States or the Dis. 
trict of Columbia is the direct employer or js 
a contract party. 

Act of June 19, 1912: This law is similar ty 
the act of August 1, 1892, and may be defineg 
as a general 8-hour law for laborers and 
mechanics involved in work to which the 
United States is a contract party. 

Act of June 3, 1939: This is a law relating 
to insurance by the United States of financial 
institutions to preserve them from loss as a 
result of loans and advances of credit and 
similar financial operations in connection 
with alterations, repairs, and improvements 
to existing structures and the building of new 
structures. 

Specifically, section 212 (a) of this act pro- 
vides that the National Housing Adminis- 
trator shall not insure against loss in con- 
nection with construction unless the prin- 
cipal contractor certifies that the laborers 
and mechanics employed on the project have 
been paid not less than locally prevailing 
wages for corresponding classes of employees 
This law already provides that determination 
as to prevailing wages shall be by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and this plan would transfer 
to him additional authority relating to uni- 
form administration and enforcement of 
labor standards. 

Act of August 13, 1946, Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act: This is a law relating to 
construction of hospitals. Specifically, sec- 
tion 625 (a) of the act provides that a State 
plan for construction thereunder must in- 
clude assurance to the Surgeon General of 
the United States that rates of pay for 
laborers and mechanics engaged in construc- 
tion on the project will not be less than pre- 
vailing wages, as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor, for similar work. 

Act of May 13, 1946, Federal Airport Act: 
This is a law relating to construction of alr- 
ports, Specifically, section 15 (b) of the act 
provides that all contracts in excess of $2,000 
for work on projects approved under the act 
and wherein labor is involved shall contain 
provisions establishing minimum rates 0 
pay, such rates to be predetermined by the 
Secretary of Labor. Under this reorganiza- 
tion plan the Secretary of Labor will be em- 
powered to prescribe rules relating to te 
administration and enforcement of labo 
standards, in addition to his existing autor 
ity relating to determination of prevalits 
wages. ; 

Act of July 15, 1949, Housing Act of 194? 
This law relates to slum clearance, com mus 
nity development, and allied activities. 5P° 
cifically, section 109 provides that each col 
tract for financial aid under the act sh 
contain provision for payment of locally Pr 
vailing salaries to architects, enginee! 
draftsmen, and technicians, and for the p*)- 
ment of locally prevailing wages to lab¢ wot 
and mechanics employed on the project, Su" 
locally prevailing wages to be determine? " 
the Secretary of Labor. Reorganization **" 
No. 12 will empower the Secretary of La) 
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to prescribe rules for the administration and 
enforcement of labor standards in addition 
to such determinations of prevailing wages. 


CONCLUSION 


So far as the staff has been able to deter- 
mine there is no important objection to this 
reorganization plan. It should be reported, 
however, that the proposal was previously 
made in Reorgan‘zation Plan No. 2 of 1947, 
defeated by both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. That plan consisted of 
three sections, the third designed to accom- 
nlish the same results as this present Reor- 
vanization Plan No. 14, Section 1 would 
nave transferred the United States Employ- 
ment Service permanently from the Social 
S Board (Federal Security Agency) 
to the Department of Labor, in which it had 
been placed originally after creation by the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933; and section 2 
would have transferred the functions of the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the D._partment of Labor to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments recommended 
disapproval of the plan and, with respect to 
section 3 thereof, stated thit, while there 
appeared to be some justification for center- 
w in one official the responsibility for coor- 

ating the administration and enforcement 
Federal labor standards laws, it was felt 

at that time it would be more appro- 
i +o require careful consideration of the 
matter by appropriate congressional commit- 
tess. The House had no more to say re- 
earding section 3 and the significance of what 
it did say 1s not apparent from the record. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1947 was con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, which recommended 

nst passage of the concurrent resolution 
to defeat the plan. In its report, the Sen- 
ate committee stated with regard to section 
3 that coordination by the Secretary of Labor 

f the administration and enforcement of 
labor standards provisions should make for 
more consistency therein. Thus it may be 
seen that, when the ends sought to be at- 
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No, 14 were previously before the Congress, 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare was in favor thereof while the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments took an adverse viewpoint, al- 
though the exact nature of the objection is 
not apparent. Nevertheless, Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1947 was defeated by both 
Houses of Congress. Obviously, however, 
that defeat sprang from objection to sections 
land 2, and was not due to any important 
bjection to section 3, with the purpose of 
which we are here concerned. 

The staff wishes to report further that this 
plan has been discussed with legal repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labor. We 
are informed that, although under the lan- 
suage of the plan it may well be possible to 
construe that by it the Secretary of Labor 
is given authority with respect to “white 

lar” employees, the Department takes the 

hat the plan is intended to convey to 
ry of Labor authority as to “blue 
’ workers only. 
THomas A. SAPPINGTON, 
Professional Staff Member. 
pproved: 
WALTER L. REYNOLDS, 
Staff Director. 


Marcu 27, 1950. 
[Staff memorandum No, 81-2-41] 
REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 15, ALASKA AND 
VIRGIN ISLANDS PuBLIC WorKs 
PURPOSE 

This plan proposes to transfer the respon 
bility for administering the Alaska and 
‘gin Islands public-works programs from 
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the General Services Administration to the 
Department of the Interior. 

Government sources have indcated that 
the following basic administrative improve- 
ments may be effectuated if the plan is per- 
mitted to become effective: 

(a) That local public works will be geared 
to the long-range interests of the inhabi- 
tants, and coordinated with the Department 
of the Interior’s policies and programs for 
promoting the general welfare of the people 
of Alaska and the Virgin Islands. 

(b) The GSA’s primary mission is central 
administrative services, whereas these pro- 
grams authorize construction which may be 
considered as an adjunct to community de- 
velopment, and properly belong in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

(c) The Department of the Interior has a 
paramount interest in the affairs of Alaska 
and the Virgin Islands, and should, there- 
fore, be responsible for these programs. 

(ad) The centralization of these functions 
in a single agency will reduce duplication of 
effort and facilitate administration. This will 
also make it possible to hold designated offi- 
cials responsible for execution of the 
programs. 

(e) The plan is comparable to, and in ac- 
cord with, the theory underlying the transfer 
of the Alaska Roads Commission to the De- 
partment of the Interior (44 Stat. 446). 


THE ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


The Alaska public works program was au- 
thorized by Public Law No. 264, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved on August 24, 1949. The 
purpose of the plan is to foster a settlement 
program and increase the number of perma- 
nent residents of Alaska, to stimulate trade 
and develop resources, and to provide facil- 
ities for community life through a program 
of useful public works, including schools, 
hospitals, sewer and water systems, colleges, 
institutional and public buildings, inciner- 
ators, and other community facilities. 

Under Public Law 264, any public body may 
apply for public works construction. The 
application must be made to the Community 
Facilities Service of the General Services Ad- 
ministration. The application must be ap- 
proved by the Governor of Alaska and con- 
curred in by the Secretary of the Interior, 
after which the Community Facilities Serv- 
ice enters into a contract with the local body 
stipulating that the Community Facilities 
Service will build the facilities and, on com- 
pletion of the project, that it will be turned 
over to the local body at not less than 25 per- 
cent or more than 75 percent of the esti- 
mated cost. 

The size of the Alaskan public works 
program is limited by law to a ceiling of 
$70,000,000, and duration of the program shall 
continue until the $70,000,000 is obligated, 
or, in any event, is to terminate on June 30, 
1955. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


The Virgin Islands public works program 
was authorized by Public Law No. 510, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, approved on December 
20, 1944. The act was designed to assist in 
the internal development of the islands, and 
authorized an appropriation of $10,028,420 
for construction of about 29 projects spe- 
cifically set forth in the act. 

The act provided further that an appropri- 
ation of $2,028,420 shoulc be made in fiscal 
year 1945, and $2,000,000 each year thereafter 
during the next 4 years. To date allocations 
total $5,643,942, or about one-half of the orig- 
inal program has been financed. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration has, however, 
requested $1,300,000 in appropriations and 
$1,460,000 in contract authorizations in the 
budget for fiscal year 1951. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAMS 


Pursuant to Public Law No. 264, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration is responsible 
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for administering the Alaska public works 
program. The administration of public 
works in the Virgin Islands was vested in the 
Federal Works Agency by Public Law No. 
510. When that agency was abolished, un- 
der Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, its 
functions were also transferred to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. The Senate 
Public Works Committee has considered the 
question of jurisdiction over public works 
in Alaska and the Virgin Islands on three 
different occasions during the past 3 years. 
The long years of experience of capable tech- 
nicians and the established organization 
available in the General Services Adminis- 
tration influenced the committee in making 
its recommendations that this agency should 
retain jurisdiction over these public works 
programs. 


STATUS OF THE PROGRAM 


No public works have been constructed in 
Alaska under Public Law 264, because the 
building season has been closed since the 
approval of the act. Appropriations of $1,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000 in contract authoriza- 
tion, were approved by Congress on October 
28, 1949, for fiscal year 1950. The General 
Services Administration requested an appro- 
priation of $12,000,000 for this program for 
fiscal year 1951, and contract authorizations 
in amount of $13,000,000. The Administra- 
tion recently opened a district engineers of- 
fice in Juneau, to which has been assigned 
four employees who are authorized to super- 
vise the local projects and to establish field 
Offices in order that the program may be 
carried forward as soon as the weather 
permits. 

Public works construction in the Virgin 
Islands was initiated in 1944, pursuant to 
Public Law No. 510, which vested the re- 
sponsibility for administration in the Federal 
Works Agency. On July 1, 1949, this Agency 
was abolished and its functions transferred 
to the General Services Administration by 
Public Law No. 152. The General Services 
Administration is responsible for the design 
and construction of the projects, but, on 
completion, the projects are turned over to 
the local authorities for use and administra- 
tion. Some of the programs have been de- 
veloped and prosecuted within the limits of 
available funds. Others have been retarded 
because the officials in charge failed to con- 
sider local needs, had misconceptions in de- 
sign, and failed to maintain adequate liaison 
with local officials. Asa result some of these 
programs are behind schedule. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Hoover Commission made no specific 
recommendat‘on relating to this plan. The 
Commission did recommend (No. 2, Depart- 
ment of the Interior) that the Department 
of the Interior be reorganized along more 
functional and major-purpose lines, and that 
community services (including public works) 
be transferred to the Department of the 
Interior, because of the major-purpose as- 
pect. (Recommendations No. 4 and 8— 
Department of the Interior.) 

The Commission supported these recom- 
mendations in the following language (Re- 
port on Department of the Interior, p. 17): 

(a) Regrouping of development of natural 
resources and construction, according to ma- 
jor purposes, to secure coordinated policies 
in these fields. 

(b) Provision of a center for coordination 
of State and Federal action in these fields. 

(c) Provision for the Congress of an over- 
all view of the major construction activities 
of the Government. 

(d) Provision of a center for planning and 
action of Federal construction to be coor- 
dinated with the ebb and flow of employ- 
ment. 

The Commission did recommend that Fed- 
eral construction should be centralized in 
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the Department of the Interior, and grants- 
in-aid or loans for construction should be 
vested in the major-purpose agency. 


HOOVER COMMISSION DISSENTS 


Commissioners Acheson, Pollock, and Rowe 
dissented in a separate report (p. 54) in which 
they admitted that the Department of the 
Interior should be reorganized, but con- 
tended that: “Finally, the addition of all 
Federal construction programs, as some mem- 
bers (of the Commission) suggest, even fur- 
ther dilutes the major purpose of a re- 
sources department. To combine in one 
agency works and resources emphasizes too 
largely the construcgion aspect. The purpose 
of the construction, which varies greatly from 
one agency to another, is lost, as it were, in 
this effort to build a department of many 
unrelated purposes.” 

These members of the Commission sub- 
mitted the following alternate recommen- 
dations: 

(a) Placing public building construc- 
tion in the General Services Administration. 

(b) Community services with health, edu- 
cation, and other related major-purpose ac- 
tivities 

(c) Hospital construction work in the 
agency concerned with Federal hospitals 
(the United Medical Administration). 

ISSUES INVOLVED 

In contacts with the various agencies 
affected by this plan, the staff has been ad- 
vised that there are certain provisions of this 
plan which should be carefully considered by 
the committee, some of which are as follows: 

(a) The Department of the Interior does 
not have the technical facilities to admin- 
ister these programs. 

(b) Centralizing all such responsibility in 
one agency, would not permit of intergov- 
ernmental checks by one group as against 
another. 

(c) Local pressure on residential Govern- 
ment officials might result in one communi- 
ty’s getting “the lion’s share” of the projects, 
while another goes begging. 

(d) Conflicts between the Alaska Field 
Committee and the Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions of the Department of 
the Interior might bring about confusion, 
delay, and dissatisfaction. 

(e) No savings in funds or personnel is 
indicated or claimed by the administration 
should this plan become effective. 


CONCLUSION 


This plan does not accord with specific 
Hoover Commission recommendations, nor 
with the views of Commissioners Acheson, 
Pollock, and Rowe, in the following respects: 
(a) The President has not established a cen- 
tral public-works agency either in the De- 
partment of the Interior or as a separate 
agency; and (b) the plan, therefore, pro- 
poses to transfer a few small construction 
functions to the Department of the Interior 
without reorganizing the parent department 
as recommended by the Commission. 

GLENN K. SHRIVER, 
Professional Staff Member. 

Approved: 

WALTER L. REYNOLDS, 
Staff Director. 


Marcu 28, 1950. 
[Staff memorandum No. 81-2-43] 

REORGANIZATION PLAN NO, 16, ASSISTANCE TO 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND WATER-POLLUTiON 

CONTROL 

PURPOSE 

This plan proposes to transfer the func- 
tions relating to assistance to local school 
districts, and grants and loans for water- 
pollution-control projects, from the Gene- 
eral Services Administration to the Federal 
Security Agency. 


The President’s message accompanying 
the plan states that by placing these func- 
tions in the agency of the Government best 
informed in matters of public-school ad- 
ministration, and the agency presently re- 
sponsible for the preparation and adoption 
of plans for water-pollution control, will 
simplify Federal-State relations and im- 
prove administration of these programs. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Federal aid to overburdened school dis- 
tricts was originally authorized under title 
II of the Lanham Act, approved June 28, 
1941 (55 Stat. 361). The provisions of this 
act have been extended each year during the 
past 4 years. The last extension was by 
Public Law No. 306, Eighty-first Congress, 
approved September 10, 1949. Under this 
act the General Services Administrator is 
authorized to make contributions to local 
schoo! agencies located on Federal reserva- 
tions or other federally owned property, to 
overburdened schools adjacent to defense 
areas, and in those areas where acquisition 
of land by the Federal Government has re- 
duced school revenues. 


WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL 


The Federal water-pollution-control ac- 
tivities are based chiefly on Public Law No. 
845, Eightieth Congress, approved June 30, 
1948. This act authorized governmental ac- 
tion of several types, and distributes the re- 
sponsibility of the program between the 
Public Health Service of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency and the Federal Works Agency. 
(The functions of FWA were recently ab- 
sorbed by the General Services Administra- 
tion.) Under this act the Public Health 
Service (FSA) is charged with the prepa- 
ration and adoption of comprehensive pol- 
lution-control plans for interstate streams. 
These plans are developed in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies with State and 
interstate water-pollution agencies and with 
the municipalities and industries affected. 

A further function of the Public Health 
Service is that of initiating legal action to 
compel the abatement of water-pollution 
conditions declared to fall under the act’s 
definition of public nuisance. On the other 
hand the Administrator of General Services 
Administration is authorized to make loans 
to States, municipalities or interstate agen- 
cies for construction of sewage treatment 
works. The loans cannot exceed $250,000 or 
3344 percent of the estimated cost, whichever 
is lower. The plans must be approved by the 
Surgeon General (PHS), the Administrator 
of General Services, and the State water pol- 
lution agency. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


At the present time a number of agencies 
are engaged in helping local school districts 
overcome the financial burdens imposed by 
the withdrawal of taxable land for govern- 
mental purposes, or by sudden increases in 
the child population caused by the estab- 
lishment or reactivation of Federal installa- 
tions. The programs of the agencies involve 
different standards and varying financial ar- 
rangements, with the result that the situa- 
tion generally is unsatisfactory both from a 
Federal and local standpoint. 

Last year an appropriation of $7,250,000 
was made available for aid to schools in de- 
fense areas and on Federal reservations to be 
allocated by the Administrator of General 
Services. Practically all other Federal aid 
to education programs are administered by 
the Office of Education. Plan No. 16 is de- 
signed, through the transfer of these func- 
tions to the agency best informed on these 
matters to bring about improvement and bet- 
ter coordination of these programs. 

Approximately $1,750,000 has been appro- 
priated each year since enactment of Public 
Law No. &45, Eightieth Congress, for the pur- 
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pose of eliminating water pollution. Unde; 
this act the prevention and abatement of 
water pollution and treatment of industria) 
waste and other filth discharged into inte,. 
state streams has been under the joint aq. 
ministration of the Public Health Service, 
the General Services Administration, and the 
State pollution agencies. 

The Public Health Service is responsipj, 
for the preparatior or adoption of pollution. 
control plans for interstate streams. The 
p: ns are developed in coopera*ion with other 
Federal agencies, with State and interstate 
water-pollution a~encies and with the loca} 
municipalities. In effectuating these re. 
sponsibilities the surgeon general js ay- 
thorized to conduct joint investigations 
with the coopersting agencies. He is also 
directed or authorized to encourage cocpera. 
tive activities by the States, promote the 
enactment of uniform laws relating to water. 
pollution control, encourage compacts for 
the prevention and abatement of water pol. 
lution, disseminate information relating to 
water pollution, and make investigations 
into specific problems upon the request of 
any State or interstate agency. 


SENATE PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE CONSIDERED 
JURISDICTION C¥ WATER POLLUTION 

The jurisdiction and control of water 
pollution was carefully examined by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works during 
the first session of the Eightieth Congress 
and the committee stated that the respon- 
sibility for diagnosis of the causes of stream 
pollution is properly entrusted to the Public 
Health Service. The execution of the remi- 
dies, involving the design and construction 
of sewage-treatment works by non-Federal 
public bodies and industries were to be 
financed, in part, by loans from the Federal 
Government. The committee further indi- 
cated that the agency presently organized on 
a Nation-wide basis and best qualified to 
supervise this type of non-Federal construc- 
tion program is the Federal Works Agency— 
now GSA. (Senate Rept. No. 462). 

The committee further stated that— 

“The Public Health Service and the Federal 
Works Agency, each contributing its special 
skills and working together cooperatively, 
can accomplish more than either of them 
working alone.” 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


This plan is not specifically covered by 
any of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission, but is in accord with its deter- 
mination that Federal-State relations be 
concentrated where feasible, within the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and that major-purpose 
functions be grouped together in a singe 
agency. 

The Commission did recommend that Fed- 
eral construction should be centralized in the 
Department of the Interior and grants in 
or loans for construction should be vested 
in the major-purpose agency. The mi 
functions involved under this plan are pubic 
health, and their transfer to the Federal 
Security Agency is, therefore, in accord wit) 
this recommendation. 


ISSUES INVOLVED 
The issues involved in this plan may 0 


“be considered serious, with possibly one ex- 


ception, and it is understood that both the 
GSA and ISA have agreed that the respots!- 
bility for administering Federal aid to over 
burdened school districts should be tavs- 
ferred to FSA. 

A subcommittee of the House Co = 
on Education and Labor has held extens! 
hearings on H. R. 4115, after which a cic 
bill, H. R. 7940, was introduced (March 
1950) to provide financial assistance for ‘ov 
educational agencies in areas affected | 
Federal activities. ‘This bill also provic‘ 
for transferring the administrative res} 
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pility for Federal aid to education in those 
areas from the Departments of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to the FSA. If this bill is approved, the 
PSA will be responsible for administering 
all of the Federal-aid programs except those 
which are under the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
“Under the law and procedures now in 
effect the Public Health Service of the PSA 
js responsible for administering the major 
portion of those functions created by Public 
Law No. 845 relating to water-pollution con- 
trol. Should this plan be approved there is 
some question as to whether the GSA will 
he le to liquidate its functions by the 
time the plan goes into effect. Part of this 
piection will be overcome by transferring 
the funds, records, and personnel to FSA as 
mplated by Reorganization Plan No. 16, 


CONCLUSION 


There is considerable merit and general 
agreement that the responsibility for ad- 
ministering Federal aid to education should 
be vested in the Office of Education. This 
plan merely transfers one of these functions, 
however, and it is believed that similar 
functions now administered by other agen- 
cies, such aS Deparment of Defense, Bureau 
of Reclamation, ete., should likewise be 
transferred to the Office of Education. 

On the other hand the functions involved 
in water-pollution control are administered 
jointly by the GSA and the Public Health 
Service. This program may be classified as 

truction function relating to areas in 
1e Federal Government has a primary 
responsibility, whereas the local communi- 
ties have added interests which relate to 
health, education, and community facilities. 
Notwithstanding the construction phase of 
this part of the plan it is reasonable to as- 
sume that water pollution is a function that 
is directed chiefly toward the improvement 
of health of inhabitants of urban or rural 
communities. 

The committee has received no indications 
as to any opposition to the plan, and only 
one letter, from the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, favoring its 
adoption, 

GLENN K. SHRIVER, 
Professional Staff Member. 

Approved: 

WALTER L. REYNOLDS, 
Staff Director. 


— 


Aprit 1, 1950. 
Staff Memorandum No. 81-2-46] 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 17, Pustic Worxks 
ADVANCE PLANNING AND OTHER FUNCTIONS 


PURPOSE 


This plan proposes to transfer the func- 

tions relating to advance planning of non- 
Federal public works, and the management 
and disposal of certain war public works from 
the General Services Administration to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
; The administration believes that by cen- 
talizing these responsibilities in a single 
agency better administration will be attain- 
*d, and simplified relationship will be possi- 
ble between the Federal and local agencies 
concerned with non-Federal public works as 
Well as improvement in the management of 
certain war public works activities. 


ADVANCE PLANNING FOR NON-FEDERAL PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Public Law No. 352, Eighty-first Congress, 
authorized the Administrator of General 
Services to advance Federal funds to State 
= local governments for the purpose of pre- 
ae plans for non-Federal public works. 
Pine purpose of the act is to encourage States 
“nd other non-Federal public agencies to 
Maintain an adequate reserve of fully plan- 
public works readily available in order 
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that construction may be started promptly 
when economic conditions make such action 
desirable. A similar program was carried out 
under title V of the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act, during the period 1944 to 1947 
which is now being liquidated. The current 
activities are for the most part concerned 
with recovery of advances previously made 
under the act of 1944. 

Advance planning as contemplated under 
the new act is an extensive operation, but its 
duration is temporary in that all applica- 
tions for approval must be submitted on or 
before October 13, 1951. Each application 
for an advance must be reviewed and ap- 
proved by GSA from the standpoint of local 
planning, engineering, legal, and financial 
responsibility of the governing body to sup- 
port the projects. After an application is 
approved funds are allocated to the local 
body for use in preparing blueprints, engi- 
neering surveys, and plans for construction. 
As soon as construction is commenced the 
local agency repays the Government for the 
total amount advanced, without interest. 
The act specifically provides that the mak- 
ing of advances to States or other political 
subdivisions for preparation of public works 
plans does not commit the Congress to ap- 
propriate any funds for construction. 

The types of public facilities which have 
been planned with the aid of advances under 
Public Law No. 352, and its predecessor, con- 
sisted of sewer and water systems, schools, 
hospitals, and recreational facilities. These 
facilities contribute to the health, comfort, 
and welfare, as well as the physical develop- 
ment, of the communities in which they are 
located. Many of the loans under this leg- 
islation have been made to rural districts 
and comparatively small communities. 


WAR PUBLIC WORKS 


Under title II of the Lanham Act, as 
amended (55 Stat. 361), the Federal Works 
Administrator was authorized to provide 
public works necessary to the health, safety, 
or welfare of persons engaged in national 
defense activities. The facilities provided 
consisted of water, sewage, and sanitary fa- 
cilities, hospitals, schools, and necessary 
public buildings. These facilities were pro- 
vided under two categories: (1) Those in 
which the local community financed con- 
struction with the aid of loans or grants 
from the Federal Government, and (2) those 
facilities financed and constructed by the 
Federal Government. The latter public 
works were owned and operated by the 
United States and as a result maintenance 
and disposition of such property became a 
Federal responsibility. It is this phase of 
the title II program, together with the liqui- 
dating functions on locally sponsored facili- 
ties, which continues today as a function of 
the General Services Administration. These 
responsibilities will be transferred under this 
plan to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, where the Administration believes 
that they can be carried on more effectively 
than is possible under the present arrange- 
ment. 

Since 1944 the Federal Government con- 
structed 1,572 war public works projects at 
an aggregate cost of over $179,000,000. As of 
February 28, 1950, 985 of the 1,186 projects 
which were to be disposed of by sale had been 
sold or leased with an option to purchase. 
The 201 projects which remained to be sold 
represented an initial cost of over $36,000,000. 

It is contended that the Government will 
have a substantial number of the title II 
projects on hand for a long time because 
some of them serve emergency housing proj- 
ects. Experience in disposing of these proj- 
ects to date indicates that many communi- 
ties are reluctant to make a reasonable offer 
for these facilities due to the possibility that 
bills may be introduced in the Congress 
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authorizing donation of such property to 
the municipality or local subdivisions. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


As indicated above, the Administrator of 
General Services is responsible for reviewing 
applications for advance planning of non- 
Federal works. This entails screening such 
applications from the standpoint of engi- 
neering feasibility, conformance with legal 
requirements, and the financial position of 
the applicant. It is understood that the 
functions and activities involved in adminis- 
tration of the program have been performed 
efficiently. The proponents of the plan con- 
‘tend that from an organizational standpoint, 
this work should be performed by a line 
agency which is primarily responsible for 
community development instead of an 
agency whose primary object is procurement, 
property management and central adminis- 
trative services. It is understood that only 
17 employees are engaged in property man- 
agement and disposal of the title II facili- 
ties now on hand in the General Services 
Administration. This represents a very 
small proportion of the total number of em- 
ployees and magnitude of a similar program 
which is presently being administered by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Be- 
cause of the relationship of sewer, water, 
and other related facilities to housing de- 
velopment and the disposition of war devel- 
oped housing projects it is almost impossible 
to dispose of the utilities without disposing 
of the housing projects. It is contended, 
under the present arrangement of dual re- 
sponsibility that neither war or defense 
housing, nor community facilities, are being 
liquidated effectively because of inter-agency 
negotiations together with the correlation of 
the activities of each with the local commu- 
nities. Other informants have denied that 
any such difficulty exists, stating that very 
few, if any, of the remaining facilities serve 
housing projects still held by the Govern- 
ment. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADVANCE PLANNING 


The Senate Committee on Public Works 
considered the question as to whether or 
not the General Services Administration was 
the proper agency to handle advance plan- 
ning programs and unanimously decided that, 
inasmuch as its predecessor (the FWA) had 
been doing this type of work since 1945, the 
GSA was best qualified, and, therefore, dele- 
gated such functions to that agency under 
Public Law 352. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Hoover Commission did not make any 
recommendations which specifically cover 
this plan. The advance planning program 
was not established until after the Commis- 
sion had completed its survey of the execu- 
tive branch. 

The Commission did recommend that Fed- 
eral construction should be centralized in 
the Department of the Interior, and grants- 
in-aid or loans for construction should be 
vested in the major purpose agency. 


ISSUES INVOLVED 


(a) Advance planning of non-Federal pub- 
lic works is independent of public housing 
financed by the Federal Government: It is 
conceivable that if plan 17 is approved the 
development of advance planning in small 
communities and rural areas would be neg- 
lected or subordinated to plan preparation 
for urban districts. 

The reason given in the President’s mes- 
sage for vesting the responsibility for ad- 
vance planning in the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency is that the transfer “will re- 
sult in more economical administration of 
those activities of the Federal Government 
which are concerned with the over-all plan- 
ning and development of communities.” It 
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may be noted, however, that the community 
planning functions of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency are performed in connection 
with its public housing and slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment programs. Thus, 
they are primarily big-city projects. The 
advance planning program, on the other 
hand, is designed to provide a shelf of public 
works for communities of all sizes and even 
for rural areas. 

(b) Dispersal of Community Facilities 
Services of GSA: It is contended that plan 
No. 17 (and to a certain extent plans 15 and 
16) are intended to tr.nsfer functions from 
GSA which are unrelated to its primary mis- 
sion of providing central administrative 
services for the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

A careful examination of this claim and 
other information on the subject indicates 
that these plans are intended to disperse the 
functions of the Community Facilities Serv- 
ice; transfer those functions to HHFA which 
that agency wants, but leave stranded in GSA 
certain other functions which are equally 
unrelated to its so-called primary mission. 

In the latter classification are certain func- 
tions now in GSA which are not transferred 
by any of the plans now before the Congress 
and which so far as is known are not to be 
transferred. These consist of the liquidation 
of the following programs: 

1. Public Works Administration. 

2. Works Progress Administration. 

3. War Public Works in the District of 
Columbia. 

4. Veterans’ education and facilities pro- 
gran. 

These are liquidation functions, but so is 
he disposition of war public works which 
is transferred to HHFA under plan No. 17. 

(c) Transfer of programs of limited dura- 
tion: As indicated above, the disposition of 
war public works is in process of liquidation. 
Likewise, the act (Public Law 352) authoriz- 
ing advance of Federal funds for public works 
planning is a temporary measure which ex- 
pires on October 13, 1951. Some question 
may arise as to whether it is worthwhile to 
effect transfers of this sort of temporary 
program in view of the delay and disorgani- 
zation that may result from such moves from 
one agency to another. 

(ad) Diverse types of projects: The advance 
planning program is very broad in its scope. 
Under the statute advances may be made for 
detailed preparation of plans for public works 
of all types, exclusive of housing. Over-all 
community planning is to some extent a 
function of HHFA, but that agency is pri- 
marily concerned with housing, which is 
specifically excluded from the advance plan- 
ning program. Hence it may be argued that 
by reason of its diversity there is no agency 
to which the advance planning program 
should go under the “major purpose” con- 
cept, and that it should properly remain with 
the “general service” agency of the Govern- 
ment where it can be administered more im- 
partially as between competing types of 
projects than in any “functional” agency. 

GLENN K. SHRIVER, 
Professional Staff Member. 

Approved: 

WALTER L. REYNOLDs, 
Staff Director. 


Marcu 24, 1950, 
| Staff memorandum No. 81-2-39] 
REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 18, BUILDING AND 
SPACE MANAGEMENT FUNCTIGNS 
FURPOSE 
The purpose of this plan is to transfer to 
the Administrator of General Services the 
functions now vested in other agencies with 
respect to leasing and assigning general pure 
pose space in buildings, and the operation, 
maintenance, and custody of office buildings, 
Yh oposal is aimed primarily at central- 
izing the responsibility for leasing, mainte- 


nance, and contrcl of office buildings outside 
of the District of Columbia, 


Functions transferred 


(a) Responsibility for leasing (except post 
offices), and assignment of general purpose 
space from other agencies to the General 
Services Administration. 

(b) Excess of space not needed by post 
offices to the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

(c) Operation, maintenance, and custody 
of leased and Gcvernment-owned buildings 
to the General Services Administration, (ex- 
cludes post cffices predominantly occupied 
by the postal service). 

Special purpose buildings excluded 

(a) Military posts, arsenals, navy yards, 
hospitals, etc., and other special-purpose 
space, unless authorized by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

(b) Post Office Department’s leasing au- 
thority. 

(c) Buildings located in foreign countries. 

(d) Post Cffice building space used by it or 
leased for its purpose. 

(e) Other Government space which GSA 
finds is wholly or predominantly used for 
special purposes, such as housing, manu- 
facturing plants, penal institutions, etc. 

(f) Treasury Building, Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, wuildings occupied by 
Bureau of Standards, and the Smithsonian 
Institution, 

Priority 

(a) The Post Office has priority in assign- 

ment of space in its buildings. 


BACKGROUND 


Under exising law the General Services 
Administration is largely responsible for 
leasing and allocating space, custody, main- 
tenance and repair of Government office 
buildings in the District of Columbia. The 
responsibility for performing these func- 
tions outside of the Washington metropoli- 
tan area is now largely vested in other de- 
partments and agencies of the Government. 
The President, in his message accompanying 
the plan, states that he believes centralizing 
these functions in a single agency, will im- 
prove administration through the elimina- 
tion of confusion, waste, and inefficiency, 
and effect considerable savings in space, 
maintenance, personnel, and funds. The 
plan classifies the functions outside of the 
District of Columbia into those that relate 
to general purpose building space, that is 
space which is suitable for use by a num- 
ber of Federal agencies, and special purpose 
space. Under the special purpose classifica- 
tion is included buildings on military posts, 
arsenals, navy yards, hospitals, laboratories, 
factories, and other similar installations. 

The assignment of space in Government- 
owned buildings outside of Washington is 
divided among many agencies. While the 
Public Building Service constructs a large 
part of the Government buildings, it oper- 
ates and controls the assignment of space in 
only a small portion of them. The Post 
Office Department operates. and allocates the 
space in post-office buildings, several hun- 
dred of which contain substantial amounts 
of office space available for other agencies. 
During and immediately after the war several 
other Federal agencies acquired office build- 
ings in the field. As their activities dimin- 
ished, surplus space in many of these struc- 
tures became available for other use. Since 
there was no central clearing house available 
in the field to equitably allocate the space, 
excessive space was occupied by some agen- 
cies or it remained unoccupied, while others 
were going into the open market to procure 
high-cost space to meet their requirements, 

This plan excluded the leasing functions 
now vested in the Post Office Department 
and such space which is used by that De- 
partment for postal service. This exclusion 
is intended to safeguard the interest of the 
Post Office Department by giving it priority 
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on all space under its jurisdiction, whiie 4 
the same time make it possible to releass 
such space as is in excess of its needs, In 
other words, if a postal building is predom;. 
nantly used by that Department its custody 
and operation would remain under the p». 
partment; but, if only a portion of the bujjg. 
ing is used for the postal service, the pp. 
mainder of the building would he allocatoy 
to the General Services Administration {o; 
assignment, maintenance, and upkeep, 
Under this arrangement it is anticipated tha: 
insofar as the cost of operating the posta! 
system is concerned a reduction will be made 
because these nonpostal expenses are p 
charged against postal revenues. 

A recent survey conducted by the Public 
Buildings Service of the General Services 
Administration shows that as of September 
30, 1949, 11,088,000 square feet of Govern. 
ment-owned office space, outside of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, was under the contro} 
various agencies, representing approximate 
58 percent of the total space in field offices, 
In addition, the Government leased over 
11,000,000 square feet of space now under the 
control of various agencies. This represents 
over 54 percent of the total space leased by 
the Government. A tabulation of space in 
the postal buildings located in major cities 
throughout the country shows that, of the 
total space available, from 51 percent to 9) 
percent is now used for nonpostal purposes, 
Under this plan, the space which is excess 
to the needs of the postal service would be 
assigned to other agencies by the General 
Services Administration. 


SUMMARY 


(a) Approval of this plan will make possi- 
ble better utilization of Government space, 
reduction in personnel, appropriations, and 
space requirements. 

(b) Centralized control should reduce con- 
fusion and facilitate coordination of the 
Government’s space requirements with 
proper centralized administration responsi- 
bility. 

fc) The plan is in accord with the spirit 
and intent of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 

This plan is in conformance with the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendation No. 6 
on Office of General Services (pp. 10-11, Re- 
port No. 3). 


W 


of 
i 
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ISSUES INVOLVED 


The National Association of Post Olic 
Maintenance Employees has issued a “special 
news letter” urging its members to commu 
nicate with Members of Congress urging dis 
approval of this plan. These employees 
contend that, if the plan is approved and 
they are transferred to GSA, a reduction 
salary from $20 to $740 per annum, involving 
reductions in every classification will be et 
fected. At present, maintenance and cll 
todial employees are paid under the rates 
established by Public Law 134 of the Seventy: 
ninth Congress (Postal Classification Act 
1945), whereas employees performing com 
parable work for other governmental cepa 
ments are paid at lower rates established 
pursuant to the Classification Act of 1949 
(Public Law 429, 81st Cong.). In each clas:- 
fication or pay group postal employees are 
paid more than their counterpart in oli 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

The staff has been informed by the Bur 
of the Budget that a regulation or admin's 
trative order is being issued to protect ' 
pay grades, and to make appropriate adjus 
ments in regard to accumulated annua! 
sick leave of the postal employees who = y 
be transferred by virtue of the taking e*° 
of this plan, 

GLENN K. SHRIvER, 
Professional Staff Member. 

Approved: 

WALTER L, REYNOLDS, 
Staff Director. 
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Marcu 21, 1950. 
[Staff Memorandum No. 81-2-37] 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO, 19 OF 1950, 
EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUNCTIONS 


PURPOSE 


This reorganization plan transfers the Bu- 
-eau of Employees’ Compensation and the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
from the Federal Security Agency to the De- 
partment of Labor. The plan also transfers 
from the Federal Security Administrator to 
the Secretary of Labor functions with re- 
spect to employees’ compensation, including 
workmen’s compensation, and functions with 
respect to the Employees’ Compensation Ap- 
peals Board. The distinction here made as 
between the functions of the agencies and 
the functions of the heads thereof is neces- 
sary because there are involved certain or- 
canizational responsibilities peculiar to the 
position of agency head rather than to the 
agency itself. 

Also transferred from the Federal Security 
Agency to the Department of Labor, as a nec- 
essary adjunct to the transfers enumerated 
above, are related personnel, property, rec- 
ords, and funds. 


CONFORMANCE WITH RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
HOOVER COMMISSION 


As stated by the President in his message 
of transmittal, this plan is in exact conform- 
ity with recommendation No. 2 of Hoover 
Commission Report No. 13 on the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which is as follows: 

“We recommend that the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation and the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board be transferred 
to the Department of Labor.” 

In this relation, however, it may be per- 
tinent to record that, in the Hoover Com- 
mission's Report No. 15, Social Security, Edu- 
cation, and Indian Affairs, a minority state- 
ment by Vice Chairman Acheson and Com- 
missioners Aiken and Rowe contains a rec- 
ommendation that the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation be retained in a Department 
of Welfare, which would have been created 
from the Federal Security Agency. This dis- 
sent sets forth the opinion that the compen- 
sation functions administered by the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation bear no resem- 
blance to any other program of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. On the contrary, the dissent 
main.ains workmen’s compensation is a form 
of social insurance and therefore naturally 
belongs in the Federal Security Agency. 

As also relevant to the foregoing, the staff 
feels that due note should be made of the 
fact that the dissent referred to was trans- 
mitted to the Congress in report No. 15 on 
March 18, 1949. On June 20, 1949, the 
President submitted to the Congress Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of 1949 which trans- 

among other things, the Bureau of 
yyment Security, including the func- 

on of unemployment compensation, from 
the Federal Security Agency to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and, although resolutions of 
disapproval were presented to both Houses 

! Congress through the appropriate commit- 
tees, the resolutions were disapproved and 
the plan became law on August 20, 1949. 
Thus the statement in the dissent that work- 
men's compensation functions bear no re- 
semblance to any existing operating program 
ol the Department of Labor cannot be said to 
de true at the present time. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The functions of the present Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation and of the Em- 
yees’ Compensation Appeals Board orig- 
lly were lodged in the United States Em- 
yees’ Compensation Commission, an inde- 
organization. Under authority of 

blic Law 263, Seventy-ninth, the Reorgan- 

n Act of 1945, approved December 20, 

the President on May 16, 1946, sub- 


ferred 


mitted to the Congress Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1946. Section 3 of that plan abol- 
ished the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission and transferred its 
functions to the Federal Security Agency to 
be administered under a single head, as dis- 
tinguished from its previous administration 
by a quasi-judicial commission of three. 
Section 3 of that plan also directed that there 
be established in the Federal Security Agen- 
cy a Board of three persons which would 
discharge the appeals functions formerly dis- 
charged by the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. Thus, in lieu of 
the single agency, the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, there 
came into existence, as a result of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 of 1946, two entities, the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation and the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, 
both located in the Federal Security Agency. 

On June 24, 1946, the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments of 
the House of Representatives reported fa- 
vorably House Concurrent Resolution 151, 
disapproving the reorganization plan. In ac- 
companying House Report No. 2327, the com- 
mittee stated that its recommendation for 
disapproval of the reorganization plan was 
based on its belief that the abolition of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission violated section (5) (a) (6) of 
the Reorganization Act of 1945, which pro- 
vides, in part, that no reorganization plan 
thereunder should impose on any quasi- 
judicial function then possessed by an in- 
dependent agency any greater limitation 
upon the exercise of that function than 
existed prior to the reorganization. The 
committee stated further its belief that Fed- 
eral employees who have claims under the 
United States Employment Compensation 
Act are entitled to appeal to a bipartisan 
commission that is not subject to the ad- 
ministrative control of another executive 
agency or department head. 

On July 9, 1946, the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary reported unfavorably Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 65, which would have 
disapproved Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1946. As to section 3 of that plan, the Senate 
committee stated that the language therein 
to the effect that the functions of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
should be performed “in such manner” as 
the Federal Security Administrator “shall 
prescribe,” referred only to the technical 
performance of functions, that is the matter 
of forms, procedures, etc. The committee 
took the position that there was no intent 
or attempt to place the appeals determina- 
tions of the Commission under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Security Administrator. 
Thus, it would appear that the Senate com- 
mittee found itself completely out of sym- 
pathy with the stand of the House commit- 
tee. In any event, the plan was disapproved 
in the House, but disapproval failed in the 
Senate and thus the plan became law, the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission was abolished and its functions 
have since been discharged in the Federal 
Security Agency by the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation, under a Director, and 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, 
consisting of three members, one of whom 
is Chairman, 


LAWS INVOLVED 


The several acts of Congress which are ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation are as follows: 

Act of September 7, 1916, as amended: This 
is the basic compensation law for Federal 
employees and provides compensation for 
civilian employees of the United States who 
suffer personal injuries while in the per- 
formance of duty. The act benefits, in ad- 
dition to all civil employees of the Federal 
Government, certain employees of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia; members of the Naval Re- 
serve Force, of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and of the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the 
Army, of the Coast Guard Reserve, and of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, under cer- 
tain conditions; evacuees in war relocation 
camps, persons employed on certain Federal 
relief projects, commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service, and certain other 
groups. 

Act of March 4, 1927: This law provides 
workmen’s compensation benefits for em- 
ployees in private enterprise while engaged 
in maritime employment on navigable waters 
of the United States. 

Act of May 17, 1928: This law extends the 
provisions of the act of March 4, 1927 (see 
preceding paragraph), to private employ- 
ments in the District of Columbia. 

Act of August 16, 1941, as amended by the 
act of December 2, 1942: These two acts ex- 
tend the provisions of the act of March 4, 
1927 (see identification above), to employees 
on United States military, air, and naval 
bases in foreign countries, on certain mili- 
tary and naval installations outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, and on 
certain other projects of the United States 
outside the country. 

Act of July 3, 1948: This is the War Claims 
Act of 1948, certain parts of which are in- 
volved in this transfer of functions, relating 
specifically to claims of employees of certain 
contractors with the United States for wages 
due on account of detention by the enemy 
during World War II. 

Other legal functions: In addition to the 
foregoing, there are also involved certain 
miscellaneous activities involving civilian 
war benefits and claims of certain American 
civilians and certain contractors arising from 
World War II. 


CONCLUSION 


So far as the staff has been able to deter- 
mine, there is at present no important objec- 
tion to this plan. 

Attention is directed, however, to the 
Hoover Commission minority dissent re- 
ported above under “Conformance with rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission.” 
Also in this relation, in a letter of July 14, 
1949, addressed to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, commented as follows with 
respect to the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation and the Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board: 

“As these two functions relate primarily to 
compensation for injuries of civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, I am 
considering them together. Frankly, I can 
find no tangible reasons why these functions 
should be transferred from this agency. I 
feel strongly that the relation of these func- 
tions to other Federal social insurances is 
of much greater importance, and call your 
committee’s attention to the separate state- 
ment of Vice Chairman Acheson and Com- 
missioners Aiken and Rowe, which appears 
on pages 46, 47.” 

After quoting from the dissent of Vice 
Chairman Acheson and Commissioners Aiken 
and Rowe, Mr. Ewing concluded as follows: 
“I am opposed to the proposal to transfer 
these functions.” 

The staff has again consulted the Federal 
Security Agency regarding this transfer as 
contemplated by Reorganization Plan No. 19. 
We are advised that, although the letter of 
July 14, 1949, referred to above, expressed 
the views of the Federal Security Agency at 
that time, now, in view of the President's 
announced program, the agency voices no 
present opposition to the transfer. 

Tuomas A. SAPPINGTON, 
Professional Staff Member. 


Approved: 


WALTER L. REYNOLDs, 
Staff Director. 
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Marcu 27, 1950. 
[Staff memorandum No. 81-2-42] 
REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 20 or 1950, TRANS- 

FER OF FUNCTIONS FROM THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE AND THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO THE 

ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL SERVICES 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this reorganization plan is 
to transfer to the Administrator of General 
Services certain preservation, publication, 
and certification functions now lodged in the 
Secretary of State and in the Department 
of State with respect to Acts of Congress, 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, certificates of appointment, 
and votes of electors of the President and 
Vice Fresident of the United States, and 
official papers of the Territories from which 
the States of the United States were formed. 
The Administrator of General Services would 
be empowered to delegate this authority 
within the General Services Administration 
as he may consider appropriate. 

The plan would also abolish certain obso- 
lete functions now required to be performed 
by the Secretary of State, namely (a) the 
procuring of copies of all statutes of the 
States of the United States, which function 
is now performed by the Library of Congress; 
and (b) the publishing of Presidential proc- 
lamations and treaties in a newspaper of the 
District of Columbia, now published in the 
Federal Register. Further, treaties are now 
made available in slip form. 

In conjunction with the functions trans- 
ferred, there are also proposed to be trans- 
ferred incidental records, property, per- 
sonnel, and funds. 


CONFORMANCE WITH RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


There is no specific recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission relating to the trans- 
fer of the functions covered by this reorgani- 
zation plan. However, the plan is in direct 
conformance with the position of the Hoover 
Commission as expressed in Report No. l, 
General Management of the Executive 
Branch, to the effect that improvement of 
the organization and administration of the 
Government must include ‘‘a more orderly 
grouping of the functions of Government 
into major departments and agencies under 
the President.” The Commission further 
stated in Report No. 1 that by placing related 
functions together in an agency duplication 
could be eliminated and coordinated policies 
could be developed. 

A part of the General Services Adminis- 
tration is the National Archives and Records 
Service, and, as will be seen from the ensu- 
ing section of this memorandum, the statu- 
tory enactments involved place the functions 
proposed to be transferred squarely within 
the operational field of that Service. 


LAWS INVOLVED 


Enactments of Congress affecting 
tions proposed to be transferred: 

Section 204, as amended, Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S. C. 159): This is a requirement of law 
deriving from an act of September 15, 1789. 
It requires the Secretary of State to preserve 
the originals of all acts of the Congress. 

Title 1, section 112, United States Code: 
This provision of law requires that the Secre- 
tary of State shall cause the compiling, edit- 
ing, indexing, and publishing of the United 
States Statutes at Large, prescribes the con- 
tents thereof, establishes the status of the 
Statutes at Large as to legal evidence, and 
provides for the timeliness of their publica- 
tion 

Section 210, as amended, Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C. 165): This provision of law re- 
quires that the Secretary of State shall fur- 
nish to the Public Printer a correct copy of 
every act of Congress and of every treaty and 
international agreement. 


func- 


Sections 3805 and 3806, as amended, Re- 
vised Statutes (44 U. S. C. 192, 193): These 
statutes, respectively, relate to correction by 
the Secretary of State of newly printed acts 
of Congress and treaties and to printing by 
the Public Printer of postal conventions, 
which are considered as international agree- 
ments. 

Act of January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 609, 615, 
as amended; 44 U. S. C. 191, 196): This law, 
as incorporated into the two sections of the 
United States Code, provides, in the first in- 
stance, for certain mechanics of printing of 
laws and international agreements, and, in 
the second instance, constitutes a repetition 
of the contents of the law referred to above 
at title 1, section 112, United States Code. 

Act of April 12, 1904 (33 Stat. 587; 44 
U. S. C. 197): This provision of law reiates 
to certain mechanics in the preparation of 
the United States Statutes at Large. 

Section 205, Revised Statutes (5 U. 8. C. 
160): This is a provision of law which re- 
quires the Secretary of State to have pub- 
lished, and to certify with respect to, amend- 
ments of the Constitution which have been 
adopted. 

Title 3, sections 6, 11-13, United States 
Code: These sections of the law relate to 
custody by the Secretary of State of actions 
by electors of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1104, as 
amended; 5 U. S. C. 167, 168): This law re- 
lates to collection by the Secretary of State 
of the official papers of the Territory from 
which each State of the United States was 
formed, and to publications thereof. 

Act of July 31, 1945 (59 Stat. 510; 5 U. S.C. 
168d): This provision of law relates to the 
functions enumerated under the law defined 
in the paragraph immediately preceding. 

Enactments of Congress affecting func- 
tions proposed to be abclished: 

Section 206, Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 
161): This is a provision of law which re- 
quires the Secretary of State to maintain a 
complete collection of the statutes of all of 
the States of the United States. (Now also 

erformed by the Library of Congres-.) 

Act of July 31, 1876 (19 Stat. 105, as 
amended; 44 U. S. C. 321): This is the pro- 
vision of law which requires publication in 
a newspaper of the District of Columbia, as 
designated by the Secretary of State, of Presi- 
dential proclamations and treaties. (Now 
also published in the “ederal Register.) 


CONCLUSION 


In the preceding section of this memoran- 
dum, there are defined briefly the various 
legislative enactments involved under Re- 
organization Plan No. 20. An important 
feature of the plan is the reservation of the 
Secretary of State of all printing and pub- 
lication functions, including compiling, edit- 
ing, and indexing, with respect to treaties, 
other international agreements, Presidential 
proclamations related thereto, and postal 
conventions. So far as the staff has been 
able to determine, there is no important ob- 
jection to any feature of the plan. Discus- 
sions have been had with various representa- 
tives of the Department of State and the 
General Services Administration. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the plan is thoroughly 
sound and marks a distinct step forward in 
the development of better governmental ad- 
ministration. It may be said that the plan 
places all functions involved, which are of a 
domestic nature, in the hands of the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, while retain- 
ing those of an international character in 
the hands of the Secretary of State. 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATION 


In the course of its investigation of this 
plan, the staff disclosed and directed to the 
attention of both agencies concerned a con- 
tingency corollary to this reorganization 


plan, and which inevitably must ensue al-_ 
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most immediately after the plan become 
effective. The staff wishes to direct this mat. 
ter to the attention of the committee becayse 
in the interest of better administration some 
action of a legislative nature should be taken, 
At the present time the United States stat. 
utes at Large are issued as required by 
law on the basis of a session of the Congress 
and, through custom, publication is made jy 
two segments, the first containing, generaliy 
public laws and reorganization plans, if any 
and the second containing, generally, pri 
vate laws, treaties, other international agree. 
ments and related proclamations. Thus, jt 
is readily apparent that retention by the Sec. 
retary of State of his functions with respect 
to the Statutes at Large as related to treaties 
and other international agreements and proc- 
lamations, creates a difficulty for the reason 
that the function of incorporating private 
laws and any other inclusions into the sec- 
ond segment of the Statutes at Large are 
transferred by this reorganization plan to 
the Administrator of General Services. Op- 
viously, either an unwieldy working arrange. 
ment must be attained between the Depart- 
ment of State and the General Services Ad. 
ministration so as to correlate their respec- 
tive work as to publication of the second 
segment of the Statutes at Large, or, as an 
alternative, the Statutes at Large must 
henceforth be published somewhat dif- 
ferently, as to segments, so as to permit the 
Department of State to perform its func- 
tions regarding treaties and other interna. 
tional agreements and proclamations inde- 
pendently of the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

This latter alternative is exactly what the 
Department of State and the General Sery- 
ices Administration feel should be done 
Further, both agencies agree that, as there 
is no particular relationship between a ses- 
sion of the Congress and the publication of 
treaties and other international agreements 
and proclamations, it should be permissible 
to have the publication thereof done on 
the basis of a calendar year. The reasons 
for this change are very persuasive and the 
staff is wholly in sympathy therewith. 

It should be reported further that, by iden- 
tical letters of June 10, 1949, to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, the Secre- 
tary of State submitted for consideration 
of the Congress a proposed draft of legisla- 
tion which would amend applicable law | 
permit removal of treaties, related procla- 
mations, and other international agreements 
from the Statutes at Large and authorize 
their publication in a separate volume on the 
basis of a calendar year. This draft bill was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration, where, after some pre- 
liminary investigation, it has remained dor- 
mant. The matter has been discussed at 
length with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of State and the effect sought to be at- 
tained by the legislation is still desired by 
the Department. Of course, the draft bill 
should be thoroughly revised so as to reflect 
developments proposed to be brought about 
by Reorganization Plan No. 20. 

The staff recommends in this relation that 
immediately upon Reorganization Plan N 
20 becoming effective, an appropriately !e- 
vised bill be drafted and submitted to we 
appropriate committee for consideration 
The benefits from such legislation can rea- 
sonably be expected to be manifold, includ- 
ing better administration with respect t 
publication of the international documents 
and a very probable considerable monetar) 
saving arising from elimination of the °- 
called Malloy volumes in which, from time 
time, such international papers have bee! 
printed as Senate documents. 

THomas A. SAPPINGTON, 
Professional Staff Member 

Approved: 

WALTER L. REYNOLDS, 
Staff Director. 








[Staff Memorandum No, 81-2-44] 
Marcu 28, 1950. 


REORGANIZATION PLan No. 21: TRANSFER OF 
FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES MARITIME 
CoMMISSION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF ComM- 
MERCE 

PURPOSE 
This reorganization plan provides for the 
estab'ishment of a Federal Maritime Board 
and 2 Maritime Administration in the De- 
partment of Commerce to which would be 
transferred all the functions of the United 

States Maritime Commission, in the follow- 

ing manner: 


(a) To the Chairman: Executive and ad- 
ative functions of present chairman 
icluding functions transferred by Reor- 
canization Plan No. 6 of 1949). 

(b) To the Board: Regulatory functions 
over rates, services, practices, tariff rules, etc. 

(c) Subsidy awards, hearings, sales, assign- 
ment or transfer of subsidies. 

To Maritime Administration: 

(a) The administration of subsidy agree- 
ments made by the Board. 

(b) Administration of the operating pro- 

s, such as ship construction, charter, 

ation, and sale. 
functions transferred to the Maritime 
nistration would be vested in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce with authority to redele- 
gate such responsibility to the new Admin- 
istrator or any other subordinate. The 
Maritime Commission would be abolished. 















BACKGROUND 


Within the past 3 years three different 
groups have studied the administration of 
the Maritime Commission. All have con- 
surred that the operating deficiencies of the 
agency arise from inadequate, inappropriate, 
and unsound organization, and that a fun- 
damental reorganization is essential. The 
first study was made in 1947 by the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on the Merchant 
Marine, This committee stated: 

“It appears to the committee that the 
zation structure of the Maritime Com- 
mission as set up in the Merchant Marine Act 

f 1936 is wholly inadequate for the efficient 
conduct of the multitude of diverse activi- 
ties for which the Maritime Commission is 
now responsible. The deficiencies of the 
statutory organization for action are re- 
garded by the committee to be the most 

rious obstacle standing in the way of the 
development of the merchant marine of this 
country.” 

In 1948, the staff of the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments made a management survey of the 
Maritime Commission and reported on De- 
cember 31, 1948, in part, as follows: 

“The Maritime Commission is generally 
considered to be an independent agency in 
the executive branch of the Government, but 
its position is anomalous. It is almost wholly 
dependent of the President and he has vir- 
y no power to require that it conform 
the general policies of the Government. 
ommissioners who direct the agency 
ppointed by the President, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and the 
Chairman of the Commission is named by the 
President. However, after they have been ap- 
pointed, confirmed, and installed, they can 
act independently without fear of removal 

m office, except for neglect of duty or 


+7 

















matleasance, until the expiration of their 
6-year terms. 

“Although matters over which the Mari- 
Ume Commission has control affect many 
other departments and agencies in the ex- 
ecutive branch, it is possible for the Mari- 
ume Commission to be operated without re- 
gard to national policy. In times of emer- 
gency, this lack of correlation with other 
components of the Government could have 
serious results. 
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“It might be said that the Maritime Com- 
mission is responsible only to the Congress, 
However, this responsibility is nebulous and 
is only effective through the control of the 
purse strings and through specific substan- 
tive legislation. 

“In the discharge of certain of its duties, 
its independence is an asset. In performing 
its quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative, and regu- 
latory duties there is an advantage of shield- 
ing it from political influence and reprisals. 
However, aS a promotional agency, as an 
operating arm of the Government, and as a 
potential military auxiliary, it should be con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, by the Presi- 
dent and be operated in conformance with 
current national policy” (p. 3). 

The report then concluded: 

“The fundamental weakness of the Mari- 
time Commission as it is now constituted lies 
in its prescribed organization.” 

The Hoover Commission in its report on 
the Department of Commerce, in discussing 
the Maritime Commission, stated: 

“The United States Maritime Commission, 
made up of full-time members, has a dual 
function. It exercises regulatory functions 
affecting the whole merchant marine and 
at the same time buys, sells, and subsidizes 
shipping and makes loans on ships on a huge 
scale. 

“It is an anomaly that a regulatory com- 
mission should also conduct the executive 
function of managing a huge business; that 
executive functions should be carried on by 
an agency that is not subject to Presidential 
direction; that executive functions should be 
carried on by a full-time board of which all 
members have equal responsibility and au- 
thority, instead of by a single adminis- 
trator” (p. 17). 

Basically the administrative difficulties of 
the Maritime Commission as it is now con- 
stituted arise from the fact that the agency 
is responsible for administering two types of 
programs which are incompatible and dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. These pro- 
grams are (a) regulatory and (b) operating 
and promotional. Management consultants 
and organization specialists who have par- 
ticipated in the surveys discussed above agree 
that the regulatory functions of the Mari- 
time Commission should be performed by a 
separate organizational component from that 
which is responsible for the operating and 
promotional activities. 

FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD 


Reorganization Plan No. 21 provides for 
the establishment of a Federal Maritime 
Board to be composed of three members who 
would be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

The Board members would be appointed 
for terms of 4 years and the President would 
designate the Chairman who would be ex 
officio administrator of Maritime Administra- 
tion. Not more than two members of the 
Board would be of the same political party. 

The Board would be an agency within the 
Department of Commerce, but independent 
in carrying out its responsibility in respect 
to holding hearings, recruiting and supervi- 
sion of its personnel, issuing rules and regu- 
lations, establishing rates, tariffs, subsidies, 
and related functions, but coordinated with 
the general policies of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


As indicated above, the Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Board would be ex officio 
Administrator of the Maritime Administra- 
tion. The plan also provides for a Deputy 
Maritime Administrator to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after consulta- 
tion with the Administrator. The Deputy 
Administrator would be under the classified 
civil service and perform such duties as pre- 
scribed by the Administrator, but would not 
sit as a member or acting member of the 
Federal Maritime Board. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Under Secretary of .Commerce: The plan 
provides for the establishment of an office of 
“Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation.” 

Joint utilization of personnel: The Chair- 
man and Administrator may make joint use 
of the employees under their control. 

Conflict of interest: The provision con- 
tained in section 201(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, which prohibits any com- 
missioner, officer, or employee of the Maritime 
Commission who has a pecuniary interest in 
water carriers, contractors, shipbuilders, and 
so forth, from employment by the Commis- 
sion, is extended by this plan to all officers 
and employees of both the Board and the 
Maritime Administration. 

Interim appointment: Until other com- 
missioners, officers, or employees are appoint- 
ed, the present personnel shall continue in 
office until new appointments are made, but 
such personnel shall not continue in office 
in excess of 90 days unless reappointed. 

Transfer of records, property, and funds: 
The records, property, personnel, and funds 
of the Maritime Commission will be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce to be 
used and expended in connection with the 
purpose of this transfer; however, the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget is authorized 
to make such determinations or dispositions 
as he feels consonant with the plan. 

Abolition of Maritime Commission: The 
United State Maritime Commission would be 
abolished, and the Secretary of Commerce 
would terminate any outstanding affairs not 
otherwise provided under this plan. 

The functions transferred under this plan 
are not subject to the provisions of plan No. 
5 of 1950 (which transferred to the Secretary 
of Commerce all of the functions heretofore 
vested in subordinates of that Department). 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Hoover Commission recommended 
(No. 2 in its report on Department of Com- 
merce and No. 9 on Regulatory Commis- 
sions) that the functions of ship construc- 
tion and the operation, charter, and sale of 
ships be transferred from the Maritime 
Commission to the Department of Com- 
merce, and that the functions relating to 
rates, conditions of service, and the grant- 
ing of subsidies remain with the Commis- 
sion. 

The above recommendations were based 
upon the conclusion of the Hoover Com- 
mission’s task-force report on independent 
regulatory commissions (staff rept. on U. S. 
Maritime Commission, pt. 4, p. 32), which are 
summarized as follows: 

“1. Creation of Maritime Administration: 

“A. A Maritime Administration, headed by 
an Administrator should be established in 
the executive branch. 

“B. The Administrator should take over 
from the Maritime Commission all its 9p- 
erating, administrative, promotional, and 
other functions except as stated in 2 below. 

“C. The Administration should be part of 
an appropriate department; in peacetime, 
the Department of Transportation, if one is 
established or if not, the Department of 
Commerce; * * * and in time of war, the 
Department of Defense. 

“2. Changes in Maritime Commission: 

“A. If recommendation 1 is adopted, the 
Maritime Commission should continue as a 
five-man independent agency— 

“(1) It should exercise regulatory con- 
trol over rates, fares, charges, agreements, 
and practices in the maritime industry, upon 
complaint by the Administrator. 

“(2) The Commission should also have 
authority, upon the petition of carriers, to 
investigate the administration of the sub- 
sidy program by the Administrator and to 
report publicly its conclusions. 

“B. If the Maritime Administration is not 
established (as recommended in 1 above), 
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the Chairman of the Maritime Commission 
sould be made responsible to the President 
for the administration of the agency and 
for policy making as to its operating func- 
tions.” 

Other general observations of the Hoover 
Commission relating to reorganization of the 
Maritime Commission follow: 

(a) Appointment of Commissioners is 
frequently below standard because of inade- 
quate salaries or appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the position. 

(b) Purely executive duties have been im- 
posed on the Commissioners with no one 
really vested with over-all authority. 

(c) The amount of work in the regulatory 
f-ld has been so heavy that promotional 
functions have been neglected. 

(d) Delegation of authority to the staff 
is practically nonexistent. 

(e) The Chairman is too frequently the 
presiding officer with no over-all planning 
responsibility. 

(f) Lack of coordination between the Com- 
mission and executive departments (pp. 3 
and 4 of Report No. 12 on regulatory com- 
missions) . 


MINORITY VIEW OF THE COMMISSION 


Commissioners Brown and Pollock dis- 
sented from the majority, in that they be- 
lieved that all of the regulatory functions 
in the transportation field should be con- 
solidated in a single transportation regula- 
tory commission, and that the Maritime Com- 
mission should be abolished in favor of a 
new agency created to take over its regu- 
latory functions. 

ISSUES 


It is possible that the shipping interests 
may oppose this plan, but there are indica- 
tions that the industry is apprehensive lest 
the whole question of subsidies be brought 
into the debate if they appear before the 
committee in opposition to the plan. Large 
shipping interests may ask to appear against 
the plan, but in that event the small ship- 
ping lines may ask to testify ‘n favor of the 
plan (in order that their interests may be 
more sympathetically considered by the Fed- 
eral Government). 

One specific question has arisen as to the 
application of that part of section 106 (page 
3) providing for the administration of func- 
tions, under which the chairman “shall be 
guided by the general policies of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce with respect to such func- 
tions.” It is contended that this provision 
is in conflict with the language of the same 
section, which states that the chairman 
“shall be independent of the Secretary of 
Commerce,” and that “general policies” 
might encroach on the functions of the 
chairman. 


COMMENTS BY THE CHAIRMAN AND OTHER MEM- 
BERS OF THE MARITIME COMMISSION 


In 1949 when the Hoover Commission re- 
port was received by Congress, the Maritime 
Commission was requested by the chairman 
of this committee to comment on the recom- 
mendations contained therein. The chair- 
man of the Commission opposed the recom. 
mendations affecting it (pp. 261-263, S. Rept. 
No. 1158) concluding that: 

“The so-called business or executive oper- 
ations of the Commission are in fact so 
closely interwoven with the regulatory and 
subsidy activities of the Commission that to 
separate them would only compound the 
alleged difficulties in the present administra- 
tion of the law. * * * 

“The Commission is convinced that the be- 
lief (which is hardly more than a hope) that 
the administration of nonregulatory, or 
executive, or business operations of the Com- 
mission can be separated from the regula- 
tory and subsidy functions without serious 
complications is without foundation. * * * 
The Commission cannot emphasize too 
strongly the undesirability and danger of 
attempting to establish separate administra- 


tive agencies for governmental activities in 
respect to the oceangoing merchant marine. 
Historically and basically the continuance of 
promotional or operational or business func- 
tions concerned with the merchant marine 
in the same agency charged with the regu- 
latory activities is a fundamental necessity 
for the successful administration of the mer- 
chant marine policy for the United States. 
Any other method would simply be a case of 
letting one hand function without the re- 
quired amount of coordination with the 
other hand. * ° °® 

“The Commission is unanimously and vig- 
orously opposed to any proposed splitting 
of the functions now vested in the Maritime 
Commission with respect to the merchant 
marine.” 

Recently the chairman and two members 
of the Commission stated to the press that 
they would support the President in his ef- 
forts to improve the merchant fleet and pro- 
mote efficiency in the administration of mari- 
time affairs, and that they would not oppose 
the plan. The fourth Commissioner (Mr. 
Mellen) stated that “he was highly in favor 
of the President's Reorganization Plan No, 
21.” 

GLENN K. SHRIVER, 
Professional Staff Member, 

Approved: 

WaLtTer L. REYNOLDs, 
Staff Director. 


FBI National Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the program in connection with the grad- 
uation exercises of the members of the 
forty-third session of the FBI National 
Academy, and a very able and construc- 
tive address delivered by our colleague, 
the Honorable JoHn J. Rooney, chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Fed- 
eral Judiciary: 

PROGRAM 


CONk 20 CR encinenne Mr. Hugh H. Clegg 
Assistant Director, FBI 
Invocation Rev. Robert S. Lloyd, S. J., 
Manresa-on-Severn, Annapolis, Md, 
Address__......-......Mr. Lester H. Eisenhut 
Fort Wayne, Ind., president of the 
graduating class 
Address Hon. JoHn J. ROONEY 
Representative from New York 
PERO oc ccrcheiinsiation Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York City 
Presentation of the guests of honor 
Director John Edgar Hoover, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation 
Recommendation for the awarding of the 


Solicitor General Philip B. Perlman 
and the Director 
Benediction Rev. Robert S. Lloyd, S. J, 
Musical program 
The United States Marine Band and 
Orchestra 


The inspiring address of Congressman 
Rooney is as follows: 

I am indeed honored and very happy to 
have the privilege of being here with you 
this morning. The FBI National Academy, 
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since its founding in 1935 under the guidance 
of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal By. 
reau of Investigation, has symbolized law ep. 
forcement at its best—aggressive, alert, ang 
loyal to the democratic tradition of America. 
The peace officer, in the truest sense of the 
word, has become the guardian of the rights, 
lives, and property of the citizenry of oy, 
Nation. 

The National Academy, to my mind, sym. 
bolizes a fundamental principle—the yo}. 
untary cooperation of law enforcement, |p. 
cal, State, and National, through democratic 
methods to achieve a common aim. This 
principle could be applied, I think, with 
great benefit to many other phases of oyr 
national, yes, even our international, life 
This idea of which you, as the forty-thirg 
graduating class are a part, presents a solu- 
tion, at least to some extent, to many of the 
evils of our time. 

As chairman of the House subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, and the Federal Ju- 
diciary, I have closely followed the work of 
the FBI. Just a short while ago Mr. Hoover 
appeared before our committee and gave his 
usual frank, extremely lucid, and interesting 
analysis of the many phases of the FBI's ac- 
tivities. I was greatly impressed by the 
FBI's deep interest, and the amount of time 
and energy expended in strengthening local 
law enforcement. The Identification Di- 
vision, the FBI laboratory, the uniform crime 
reporting program, the FBI Nationa! Acad- 
emy—all of these FBI facilities are available, 
free of charge, to local police departments, 
sheriffs’ offices, State police organizations. 
My own State, New York, for example, has 
115 graduates from the National Academy, 
And I am proud to say that the graduating 
class today contains two more men from the 
great Empire State of New York. 

Almost 15 years have passed since the 
establishment of the National Academy. 
At that time we had divided allegiance in 
law enforcement. Many law-enforcement 
Officers were intensely jealous of their own 
prerogatives and privileges. They were re- 
luctant to cooperate, not only with other 
law-enforcement agencies, but even with 
brother officers. If they possessed an in- 
formant, a special investigative technique— 
well, that was their property, and no per- 
suasion or threat could prevail upon them to 
share it. These men were “self-contained 
men”—at least they liked to tl!nk of them- 
selves as self-contained. They thought 
through their own abilities and talents, they 
could handle the problems of law enforce- 
ment on their beat, in their city or county 
Not only were they unwilling to share, but 
they were unwilling to learn. When law 
enforcement was dominated by men—and 
departments—possessing this mentality, it 
became a merry-go-round, going round and 
round in the same groove, while the crimi- 
nals robbed, murdered, and raped to their 
heart's content. 

I need not recall to you the conditions of 
crime and law enforcement in 1935. Vicious 
gangs were roaming large areas of our Na- 
tion: kidnaping, bank robbery, and murde 
were conmimon occurrences. Criminals were 
sneering at law enforcement, almost daring 
officers of the law to come after them. Fo! 
example, Alvin Karpis, one of America's most 
notorious criminals, was still at large. In 
November 1935, Karpis and four associates, 
armed with machine guns, shotguns, and 
automatic pistols held up an Erie Railroad 
train at Garrettsville, Ohio. They made a 
score of $34,000 in currency and severe! 
thousand dollars in securities. Imagine the 
audacity of hardened criminals like Karp! 
and Harry Campbell holding up an American 
railroad train in broad daylight—amid the 
circus effects of a wild-west show. Cer- 
tainly, something had to be done—criminals 
like Karpis, Campbell, and their ilk, had to 
be swept from the American scene. The 
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challenge was there—open for all to see, 
The criminals were utilizing the latest scien- 
techniques—the automobile, the radio, 
irplane. They crossed State lines with 
il impunity, and learned to cooperate 
liow hoodlums—all for the purpose 
ying upon the law-abiding citizens of 

tion, 
‘ricans everywhere, I think, are today 
f the record achieved by law enforce- 
y you men and your brother officers 
me, in counteracting the criminal 
nge. Law enforcement, working har- 
sly together, blunted the criminal at- 
ck. The criminal gangs were broken up, 
me members were killed while resisting ar- 
! others brought before the bar of justice. 
Not that crime was extinguished. Not at all. 
Unfortunately today, after a terrible war, 
rimes rates are high, much too high. But 
the spirit of cooperation, of a united law en- 
f nent, local, State, and National, linked 
gether, in voluntary and fraternal associa- 

n, is the thrilling point. Better training, 
more modern equipment, higher professional 
status—these are the components of good 
law enforcement. But good as these are, 
r may be in the future, the key point is the 
the men themselves. Unless the 
will to succeed, the urge to conquer the 
evildoer, is present, the very best in training 
nd equipment falls to the ground—mere 
dead letters. 

The impetus of the National Academy, 
which, for 15 long years kept sending out 
vraduates, men like you, helped turn the 
tide. Mr. Hoover, in founding the Academy, 
realized the weaknesses of law enforcement, 
and set about doing what he and the FBI 
could to remedy them. He knew that local 
ficers, wherever they may be, must possess 

latest equipment, be well-trained, and, 
ibove all, be animated by the spirit of moral 
tegrity and a devotion to duty. I can tes- 
tify, as a former prosecuting attorney [in 
Brooklyn] to the good work which well- 
trained, fully equipped law enforcement can 
complish. The law-enforcement officer is 
1 man of many skills, each skill dedicated 
to the service of his fellow man. He must 
be ready, day and night, in season and out 
of season, to render the maximum protection 
to his community. To do anything else 
would mean betraying the past and forfeit- 
ng the future. 

Most important, however, in recalling the 

ory of law enforcement during the past 
15 years, is this fact: American law enforce- 
ment, unlike in so many other Nations of 
the world, developed in the democratic tra- 
ition, 

Our law-enforcement agencies are not se- 
cret police. They are not sending men and 
women to concentration camps, to die in a 
ungeon or on a bleak, snowy hillside. No, 
indeed not. American law enforcement is 
the servant of the citizenry, controlled, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the elected represent- 

of the people. It is dedicated to pre- 

2, not assassinating, the liberties of the 
individual. 

National Academy, by training se- 

d police officers from throughout the 

hn, is strengthening the democratic tra- 

Some people have the effrontery to 

the FBI is a Gestapo. This is pure non- 

ense and hokum. If these critics were here 

lay they could see, with their very eyes, 

upidity of their charges. The Na- 

| Academy itself is a bulwark against a 

ice state, a fascinating and effective in- 

nent to improve and to strengthen local 


spirit of 
t 


time after 
has no 
or a national police state. He has 
hung up ea record of 25 years of service 
which time he has gained a shining 
in public esteem for the FBI. 
e system of voluntary law enforcement, 
l, State, and National, has in the past 
will continue in the future to handle 


Hoover 


enforcement. Mr. 
has reiterated that America 


‘ 


the problems of the day. The inadequacies 
in law enforcement—and there are many— 
are due, not to the system itself, but the 
way it operates. And that is what the Na- 
tional Academy—with your help as honored 
graduates—desires to do; to improve, in a 
voluntary and democratic manner, the 
American system of law enforcement. 

As a Member of Congress, I am intimately 
familiar with the principle of the separa- 
tion of powers, between the executive, the 
legislative, and judicial branches of our Gov- 

rnment and the vital need, in order to ad- 
vance the best interests of our Nation, for 
sincere and wholehearted cooperation. 
This does not mean the stifling of discus- 
sion, the predominance of one unit over an- 
other, or the adoption of a single way of 
doing things. Absolutely not. Sincere co- 
operation encourages free discussion, the 
free interplay of ideas, the expression of dis- 
sent. All sides of the question—and many 
issues have more than two sides—are dis- 
cussed, analyzed, weighed. Each person has 
his share to contribute and to learn. That 
is the way progress is achieved in a democ- 
racy. 

America today, perhaps more than in any 
previous period in its history, needs the co- 
operation of its citizens to work toward a 
common, mutually beneficial goal—the fun- 
damental principle symbolized in law en- 
forcement by the National Academy. Sin- 
ister forces, the demons of communism, are 
abroad in the world today. They have con- 
quered large areas and are attempting, with 
ruthless determination, to subject the free 
world. Who is not with them, they reason, 
is against them. Democracy, the way of life 
which has nurtured the magnificent bless- 
ings of freedom and liberty in this Nation, 
must be destroyed. Every speck of free 
thought must be identified, tracked down, 
and exterminated. The dunce cap of intel- 
lectual sterility and moral perversion, the 
essential elements of Communist philosophy, 
must be slipped over the head of the world. 
Then, and only then—when the entire world 
has been conquered—will clear vision, 
straight thinking, and individual judgment 
be liquidated. And, then, the age of dark- 
ness will have descended—and the age of 
communism begun. 

We Americans must work together to con- 
quer this menace. There will be voices of 
doom, wailing that America must compro- 
mise, must give way, at least partially, to 
the Communist ideology. I defy this point 
of view—America can, and must, defeat the 
totalitarian threat. To compromise, in the 
least iota, is to undermine the very founda- 
tions of democratic society. The principles 
of free government are sacred and inviolate. 
If this Nation is to remain free, and to serve 
as a symbol of justice and right for the 
peoples of the world, we must ’work unceas- 
ingly to unmask the Communist and to ex- 
pose, for all to see, his true wares: hate, 
hypocrisy, sham, and intolerance. 

The task will be long and hard—make no 
mistake about it. The best energies and 
talents of each individual citizen will be re- 
quired. Communism must be fought, 
straight from the shoulder, with truth, 
knowledge, and the unimpeachable facts. 

The entire Nation—and world—could 
benefit from the principle epitomized by the 
National Academy—the voluntary coopera- 
tion through democratic methods to achieve 
a common aim. This principle is wider 
than law enforcement—it encompasses the 
entire range of human life. If this phi- 
losophy could be applied honestly and sin- 
cerely today, many of our troubles would 
disappear. As you return to your various 
communities this afternoon, you gentlemen 
can well feel proud of being a part of this 
great endeavor to make law enforcement 
ever more effective. By doing your part, 
wherever you may go, you are doing a share 
for your Nation. 
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Letter of Students of Cleburne (Kans.) 
Rural High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to include in the REcorpD a 
splendid letter written by the high- 
school students of the Cleburne (Kans.) 
Rural High School. 

This display of intelligent and vigor- 
ous citizenship is to be commended. I 
hcpe my colleagues will read the letter 
with care. 


The letter follows: 


CLEBURNE RuRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Cleburne, Kans., March 28, 1950. 
Hon. ALBERT M. COLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Believing that, in ourselves our future lies, 
and that the present is yours, the future 
ours, we, the undersigned students of the 
Cleburne Rural High School, feel impelled 
to raise a red flag warning you of some dan- 
gers ahead. 

Among other things, we study history, 
citizenship, and current events. We have 
decided to pool a few of our ideas and send 
signed copies to our United States Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Congressmen, and some 
committee members. If we are concerned 
enough about the future of our country to 
spend 3 weeks formulating this letter, you 
should give 15 minutes of your time to read 
it personally. Some of us are Democrats and 
some Republicans, but we believe parties are 
only means to an end, namely, the welfare 
of the people. 

First. We are unable to understand how 
so frequent big strikes function to promote 
social unity and economic stability in a 
healthy democracy. When labor is allowed 
to dictate to a property owner, and by clubs 
and guns, tell him how to run his business, 
our laws are weak somewhere. We are 
taught tat America stands for a free-enter- 
prise system. Any laborer should have a 
right to take a job as it is or leave it alone, 
but he has no right to shoot another man 
who is willing to work under the employers’ 
terms. 

We believe John L. Lewis is a dictator, 
working for the interests of communism, and 
is apparently powerfu! enough to bluff Con- 
gress and the President of our United States. 

If a hungry man steals a loaf of bread he 
is fined; if I overspeed my car I am judged 
& menace to society anc fined. Lewis can 
shake the economic and social foundations 
of our country and keep his freedom, and 
gets every demand he asks for. When the 
sum of the parts get to be greater thar the 
whole, then both geometry and democracy 
are only fairy tales. 

Secondly. We are muc-i alarmed over the 
economic stability of ous country. We are 
taught thrift, economy, saving for emergency, 
and the dangers of spending beyond our in- 
come. It is a pretty weak admonition for 
a parent who steals, to try to teach his chil- 
dren honesty. Likewise, we look to our Gov- 
ernme1i which is supposed to have the best 
experts in economic training, as our best and 
most authoritative teacher. If you Govern- 
ment experts (?) think you cen spend the 
country out of debt or save an economic 
crash by piling up debts, we cannot g 
with you. One may keep climbing a ladder, 


along 
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even add extensions and climb higher, but 
finally it will get top heavy and fall with 
a crash. Are economic laws any less inevi- 
table than physical laws? Just how long do 
you figure you can spend $5,000,009,000 to 
$7,000,000,000 a year more than your income, 
and still avoid a crash? If you can’t make 
ends meet in prosperous times when wages 
jump up every time John L. Lewis says “frog,” 
and production is high, how will you pay 
your debt when hard tim2s come, as they 
surely will? 

This joy ride we are taking on the road to 
prosperity with borrowed money is a delu- 
sion. It cannot work, Let’s think of the 
long walk back home, and stop this runaway 
vehicle before we wreck the machine. Red- 
ink financing and increasing of taxes will 
rob us of everything we have including our 
personal freedoms. History and logic both 
prove that statement. 

Suppose we merely balance the budget 
(which we are not doing) we still could 
never get out of debt. Suppose we pare 
down present unnecessary and extravagant 
Government expenditures $15,000,000,000 a 
year. We could easily do this and still not 
weaken our economic or social structure in 
the least, nor would it lower our standard of 
living. Five billion dollars paid annually 
on our debt, plus $5,000,000,000 a year in- 
terest, would take us 55 years to square up. 
That is a long time but it won’t get any less 
by adding $5,000,000,000 debt to it every year. 
Furthermore, a depression could strike in 
the meantime, and as our parents Know, 
then even interest alone is hard to raise un- 
der such circumstances, 

We say it is an alarming situation and 
high time to decide whether we are willing 
to sacrifice our freedoms for the miragelike 
panaceas of planned economy which have 
ruined other nations, or take the simple les- 
son seventh-grade arithmetic teaches. 

You can lay politics aside, use some com- 
mon sense, and cut out thousands of your 
unessential employees, merge departments, 
stop overlapping similar activities, and quit 
paying money to man one group to a certain 
thing (example, reclaim waste land to pro- 
duce more food), and another group to do 
the opposite (take care of surplus and cur- 
tail production). 

We believe that there are too many sub- 
sidies and too much price support, and wages 
are going too high. It’s like the hitchhiker, 
the more free rides he gets the more de- 
pendent he becomes on free rides. He finally 
forgets how to run his own vehicle. Too 
many people are thinking of security instead 
of opportunity. We feel that there is too 
much centralized power and that all this bu- 
reaucratic concentration of power adds up to 
socialism. We don’t want that. It is only 
one step from socialism to communism. Let 
he who craves socialism move to England, 
and if he craves still more centralized power 
let him take the first boat to Russia. We 
want democracy in Washington. 

We know the gigantic public debt must be 
paid or we perish. Why must you hand down 
to innocent generations the burden of your 
folly? You are selling our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

Third. We believe Congress should submit 
to the States an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for a maximum of two terms 
for any one person to act in the capacity as 
President of the United States. A longer 
term provides too great temptation to ac- 
cumulate power. After three or four terms 
in office a political machine can be built up 
with a wall impervious to the will of the 
voters. It is too much “you vote for me or 
else.” That smacks of totalitarian tactics. 
Furthermore, 8 years of the physical and 
mental strain entailed in the great respon- 
sibility as President of the United States is 
enough for any one man. 


Fourth. We are giving too much aid to for- 
eign countries. When we give too much of 
our own blood, who will furnish a transfu- 
sion for us? More wisdom, less waste, and 
less politics, will accomplish greater good at 
less expense. 

Fifth. We do not believe in the present 
draft system. It is undemocratic. In peace 
or war you should adjust salaries and other 
conditions, making them so attractive that 
enough volunteers will always meet our 
needs. That is fair to all, and no one could 
have any logical objection. 

Sixth. We do not favor the building of the 
Tuttle Creek Dam project, suggested by the 
Army engineers, across the Big Blue Valley. 
This is proposed under the guise of flood 
control. People do not treat a thorn in the 
flesh by putting on salve and wrapping the 
wound. The wise method of treatment is to 
pull the thorn out, and it will heal itself. 
So, why not control floods at the source? 
This dam calls for $80,000,000. One-half of 
that amount spent on resodding hillsides, 
planting forest trees and shrubs, together 
with a few small dams properly placed in the 
upper tributaries of the Big Blue Valley will 
accomplish in a much more sensible way the 
control of floods. Slow run-off is the answer. 

Seventh. We stand for the equal and civil 
rights of all men regardless of religion, race, 
or color. Give every man the same rights 
under similar circumstances. 

Eighth. We present these seven outstand- 
ing points as constructive criticism. In a 
democracy the Government promotes the 
welfare of all the people. There is a cooper- 
ative spirit and sense of joint ownership. 
We are taught that the qualities of each 
Official has much to do with the success of 
our democracy. 

We are soon to assume the responsibilities 
you now have. We do not want to inherit a 
public debt beyond our ability to pay, nor a 
“‘yes-yes’”” government controlled by lob- 
byists, strike leaders, and antidemocratic 
politicians. 

We are emotionally conscious of the te- 
nacious struggle and sacrifices of our fore- 
fathers against famine, flood, disease, and 
tyranny. Overcoming obstacles is the only 
road to success. The all but overwhelming 
struggles of the past have given birth to our 
heritage, the democratic freedoms. So well 
does it meet the needs and demands of a 
progressive people that it has stood the 
ravages of many isms both from within and 
without. 

We believe a properly guided democracy 
will live forever, just as we believe that all 
truth, good, and beauty will ultimately 
triumph over evil. The Almighty will not 
fail in His purpose. But His creation is not 
finished. We have very fundamental respon- 
sibilities in helping Him finish the task, 
Just as He has furnished the raw materials 
and man refines and molds them into 
finished fountain pens, watches, and radios, 
so He has given us a mind capable of reason, 
and certain talents and responsibilities. We 
must take these and refine and mold them 
into a great democracy built of happy homes, 
useful schools, and influential churches, the 
fundamental foundation stones of a de- 
mocracy. 

If you do not hand down to us a more 
stable democracy than you took over, then 
you have failed in your trust. We expect you 
to put the highest good of the people above 
all else. We cannot afford to be bribed by 
the false concept that we can get something 
for nothing. To lose our freedom is to lose 
our individuality, our most valuable of all 
possessions, It is too this end we are pre- 
paring to take over. We have faith in 
Amcrica. 

We ask you today to underwrite our faith 
by sacrificing your personal ambitions and 
proving that the public good is your supreme 
purpose, 
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Kent Leavitt, Every American Is Indebted 
to You for a Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing a great deal in recent 
weeks about some of the problems of 
agriculture. We have tried to deal 
with troublesome situations in the pro- 
duction of potatoes, cotton, peanuts, 
and so forth. It was not long ago that 
some of us were concerned with another 
outbreak of destructive floodwaters in 
the Middle West. In New York City and 
other parts of the country, problems of 
water supply are becoming more and 
more acute. 

It is probably natural that we spend 
more time on the problems of agricul- 
ture and natural resources than we do 
on the successes. Apparently, some of 
the troubles now besetting us can be 
solved only by action of Congress. Even 
so, I think it is a hopeful sign, and a 
heartening one, when people of the 
country join forces to get an important 
job done without relying 100 percent on 
the Government. I think we ought to 


take notice of such things and encour- 
age them. I think the leaders of such 
should be praised and 


movements 
encouraged. 

The National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts is dedicated to the 
development of individual initiative, the 
exercise of local responsibility, and the 
accomplishment of constructive work in 
the conservation of soil and water re- 
sources. Its record of achievement has 
been almost phenomenal. Within a few 
years, this association has banded to- 
gether the leaders of soil-conservation 
districts in all parts of the country to 
put strength, unity, and a voice of in- 
fluence behind its principles and goais. 
This is not a Government organization, 
nor is it subsidized by the Government. 
It is made up almost entirely of plain 
dirt farmers and ranchers. They have 
joined together because they have a 
common interest—the conservation of 
soil and water through cooperative ac- 
tion under local control. 

Their purpose, I take it, is shared by 
all of us. A large number of my distin- 
guished colleagues here in the House 
have helped, I am happy to say, in the 
formation and strengthening of this or- 
ganization. I know, too, that the inter- 
est in soil-conservation districts is grow- 
ing steadily on all sides. Each year the 
accomplishments of these districts, in 
terms of land and water actually con- 
served, and in terms of improved under- 
standing on the part of the people, has 
been increasing. 

These things do not happen without 
reason. From the beginning, the dis- 
tricts have had the assistance of ¢X- 
perienced technicians from the Soil Con- 
servation Service. They have also had 
help in some places from the Bureau of 
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Reclamation, the Forest Service, and the 
State extension services. A great many 
local organizations have helped, too, in- 
cluding farm-equipment dealers, news- 
papers and radio stations, magazines, 
banks, chambers of commerce, and 
boards of trade. 

In addition, soil-conservation districts 
have been blessed with vigorous, public- 
spirited leaders, recruited from within 
their own ranks. One of these men, an 
outstanding leader and champion of 
conservation, retired last month as pres- 
ident of the national association after 
more than 2 years of service, without pay 
in the public interest. His name, as 
many of you know, is Kent Leavitt. He 
is a dairy farmer living near Millbrook, 
N. Y. For his untiring efforts to build 
soil-conservation districts, I believe the 
Nation owes him a debt of real gratitude. 
He has helped, in his own way, to build 
a stronger America—one that is stronger 
by virtue of more protection for natural 
resources, and stronger also by virtue of 
ereater numbers of Americans taking an 
responsible part in their own 
community affairs. 

For the past several years I have fol- 
lowed the progress of soil-conservation 
work with a keen interest. I watched 
the work of Mr. Leavitt with admiration, 
and sometimes amazement. For weeks 
on end he traveled from one end of the 
country to the other, working with State 
associations of soil-conservation dis- 
tricts and with individual districts. On 
some occasions he was away from home 
for as much as 6 weeks at a time attend- 
ing first hand to district business. 

As far as I have been able to find out, 
{r. Leavitt has traveled to every State 
in the country, and to some States many 
times, in the interest of building stronger 
and better districts, and in the process 
he has helped and encouraged other 
men—other farmers and ranchers—to 
take a larger part in conservation and 
district affairs. Probably more than any 
other one man, he is responsible for the 
rapid growth and wedding together of 
the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts. When he took over the 
post of president in September 1947, the 
association was a new and loosely con- 
structed organization, still searching for 
the ways anc means to make itself most 
useful. Today it is certainly a growing 
force in American agriculture and one 
to be reckoned with. 

In his final letter to district super- 
visors, Mr. Leavitt summarized well. 

Together, in these years— 


actiy 
active, 


He wrote— 
we have built an association of landowners 
and operators covering the bulk of our agri- 
ultural land. We have built it as carefully 
ssible, under the circumstances, in the 
> of democracy. Although it has its 
; and weaknesses, none of them is of 
su nature but that it can be corrected by 
& little hard work and sound thinking. In 
building our association, we have kept it 
cree of partisan politics. We have made it 
ndepe ie of any one agency—public or 
rivate—although we have never refused any 
nce which any cared to proffcr. We 
have dedicated our efforts to the develop- 


ment and protection of independent soil- 
conservation districts and we have proven 
our ability and shown our willingness to 
fight for these objectives whenever neces- 
sary. 


For his efforts of the past 2% years, 
Mr. Leavitt can count among his re- 
wards a wide personal friendship with 
thousands of farm and conservation 
leaders ih every State and in Washing- 
ton. He can take justifiable pride in the 
solid growth of the association, and he 
has had a unique opportunity to study 
and gain first-hand understanding of 
the Nation’s conservation problems. 

One can only hope that in relinquish- 
ing the presidency of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts, 
Kent Leavitt will not retire completely 
from public service. 

Every American is indebted to Kent 
Leavitt for a job well done. 


Employees in Internal Revenue Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following list of the 
number of employees in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau from 1940 through 
1951: 

Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 
| on rolls ! 


Amount 
appropri- 
ated 


Budget esti- 
mate 


Fiscal year 1940: 
Dee. 31, 1239_..] 22, 462 | $60, 700, 000 | $59, 877, £00 
June 30, 1940_. 

Fiscal year 194! 
Dee. 31, 1940... 
June 39, 1941...| 

Fiscal year 1942: 
Dec. 31, 1941_.- 
June 30, 1942... 

Fiscal year 1943: 
Dec, 31, 1942... 
June 30, 1943... 

Fiscal year 1944: 
Dec. 31, 1943... 
June 30, 1944... 

Fisenl year 1945 
Dee. 31, 1944... 
June 30, 1945 

Fiscal year 1946: 
Dee. 31, 1945... 
June 30, 1946... 

Fiscal year 1947: 
Dec. 31, 1946... 
June 30, 1947... 

Fiscal year 1948: 
Dee. 31, 1947... 
June 30, 1948... 

Fiscal year 1949: 
Dec. 31, 1948... 
June 30, 1949... 

Fiscal year 1950: cs 
Dee. 31, 1949. 
June 30, 1950...] 

Fiscal year 1951: “~ 


66, 006, 860 





146, $00, 000 


176, 650, 000 


204, 417, 400 





359, 35 3 | 2 
+59, 383 | 


Dec. 31, 150... 
June 30, 1951... 


1 Includes temporary employees. 
2 Includes $5,000,000 estimated cost of 
increases. 


3 Estimated, 


authorized pay - 
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America’s Responsibility of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following address by 
my colleague the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER] before the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars at Easton, Pa., on 
March 31, 1950: 


Like so many other words which can be 
used to convey different meanings to differ- 

t people, the term democracy—and I mean 
with a small “d’—is frequently abused. 

Personally, I prefer to use the word de- 
mocracy as describing the principle and the 
process by which the people of this Nation 
govern their affairs. 

That process, or method, is to arrive at 
our decisions by free discussion and majJor- 
ity consent. In all of my years in Congress 
from the black days of depression and bank 
closing, through the period of recovery and 
reform, the era of World War II and now the 
postwar chapter with its threat of a new war, 
I know of no decision on national policy 
which has been reached in any other manner. 

Today we are in the midst of another great 
public discussion on grave issues confront- 
ing the United States, not only internally 
but affecting our relations with the rest of 
the world. 

The situation today is without precedent. 
After the first World War we blithely re- 
sumed our peacetime preoccupations, re- 
jected the League of Nations, and let the 
rest of the world go by. With the result 
that we had to fight another world war. 

But this time we find no relaxation from 
the physical and emotional trials of the war 
years. The relief and the let-down all of us 
hoped for and expected cannot be ours. In- 
stead, the strain and tension has continued. 

We are just beginning to realize that it 
may continue for some years, and that we 
will have to learn to live with it. Because, 
the postwar period has brought us not 
peace, but uncertainty. Scarcely had we 
beaten down one threat to the security and 
stability of the world than we are faced with 
the threat of new aggression by a ruthless 
totalitarian force. 

By the pressure of armies of occupation, 
by subversion and propaganda to create in- 
ternal disunion, communism spread its po- 
lice-state power across the face of Europe. 
One after another, small countries fell prey 
to subjugation. 

The war-weakened nations of western Eu- 
rope, just taking the first halting steps to- 
ward economic recovery under the Marshall 
plan, were hesitant and fearful to oppose 
the juggernaut. Not only was peace en- 
dangered; not only was our own security 
threatcned, but the future of all western 
civilization hung in the balanc 

Could America take the easy path? 
We appease communism? 

One would think that the bitter lessons of 
two world wars had taught us, first, that 
when maddogs are astray in the world you 
must be well-armed and keep your powder 
dry. Secondly, that this Nation’s freedom 
cannot exist, that its economy cannot thrive, 
under conditions imposed by an encroaching 
dictatorship seeking world domination. 

In the forum of the United Nations, in 
occupied Germany, in Korea, and in all the 


Could 
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normal channels of diplomacy, Soviet Rus- 
sia flouted its international obligations and 
agreements. Its whole record repudiates the 
practices of comity among nations. 

Unfortunately, communism seems to un- 
derstand no other language and recognizes 
no other warning sign than that of a supe- 
rior armed force. 

Thus, the inevitable course of destiny has 
thrust upon us the role of guardian of in- 
dividual human liberty and of the way of 
life we cherish so dearly. 

The responsibility of leadership of the 
free nations of the world is ours. We could 
not dodge it, we could not shun it. We 
could not ignore ité-and we could not es- 
cape it. 

The United States took the necessary 
steps to restore the morale of those who 
wavered in the struggle to save continental 
Europe from a new slavery. We pumped 
new strength into their economic life. We 
are supplying the material to restore their 
military strength, and we have taken steps 
to open up the normal channels of trade. 

Under the program enacted at the first 
session of the present Congress, we are the 
strongest Nation on earth. We must remain 
so, because our very strength discourages 
any dictator or group of international gang- 
sters from further aggressive action. 

Now, all the steps we have taken to prevent 
a new war—the Marshall plan for European 
economic recovery, the North Atlantic Pact 
to unify the defenses of non-Communist na- 
tions, the military assistance program to sup- 
ply them with arms—were consummated only 
after the fullest and freest discussions. 

Not only in the Halls of Congress but in 
the newspapers, over the radio, and in pub- 
lic forums of every description, the issues 
were debated all over the land. The final 
decision was made by you, the people of this 
country. And the actions of your elected 
Representatives in Congress vas an expres- 
sion of that public will. 

Since the policy has been fixed and it is 
now being carried out in accordance with 
specific laws laid down by the Congress, then 
what are all the current public discussions 
about? Do we want to change our policy 
in these matters? Are people weakening and 
faltering in the course they have laid down 
for themselves? 

No. I do not think so. But our problems 
have not ended. Most public concern and 
questioning, I believe, centers around the 
cost of these commitments. 

Some people are worried about taxes. They 
complain that the country is being ground 
between the millstones of mounting costs of 
Government at home and fulfilling our re- 
sponsibilities abroad. 

It is true that the costs are tremendous. 
B..t the job we have undertaken in the world 
is a momentous one. The price of freedom 
has always come high. 

“But,” the doubters ask, “where will it all 
end? Aren't we reaching the limit of our 
capacity to pay?” 

Administrator Paul Hoffman, of ECA, 
pointed out the other day that if commu- 
nism ever overruns Europe the cost will be 
even greater.. We must reconcile ourselves 
to face that very realistic fact. There is no 
other alternative than to carry on. 

And this brings me to the first answer to 
the questions of cost that have been raised. 
It lies within our own spirit and the will 
for the task—and, above all, in our faith in 
ourselves and our destiny. 

Tom Paine had such a faith. In Decem- 
ber 1776—when the cause of the American 
Colonies seemed almost lost—he wrote: 

‘“"Tis the business of little minds to shrink} 
but he whose heart is firm and whose con- 
science approves his conduct, will pursue his 
principles unto death. * * * By persee 
verance and fortitude we have the prospect 
of a glorious issue; by cowardice and sube 


mission, a sad choice of a variety of evils— 
@ ravaged country, a depopulated city, habi- 
tations without safety, and slavery without 
hope. 

“Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered. 
What we obtain too cheap we esteem too 
lightly; it is dearness only that gives every- 
thing its value. Heaven knows how to put a 
proper price upon its goods; and it would be 
strange indeed if so celestial an article as 
freedom should not be highly rated.” 

Yes, the price is high, and even greater 
today. But America, too, is greater today 
and better equipped to guard the freedom of 
the world. 

And there is a second answer to those of 
defeatist attitude who spread dire predic- 
tions. It is in our untapped natural wealth, 
the reservoir of human resources in our grow- 
ing population—which has now passed one 
hundred and fifty millions—and in the in- 
genuity and the initiative of American know- 
how. 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton, economist and pres- 
ident of the Brookings Institution, has just 
completed a study which those of little faith 
should take to heart. 

It shows that the United States has the 
capacity and the technical knowledge to 
support a standard of living eight times as 
high as that enjoyed today for a population 
double the present size. 

Does this sound as though this country has 
reached the end of its rope? Does this sound 
as if there are no new frontiers? Does this 
sound as though we are headed for national 
bankruptcy? 

The fact that we enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living ever attained by any nation in 
the world does not necessarily mean that 
progress is at an end. 

That standard is the highest because it is 
in comparison with that of other countries. 
But by the standards we have come to accept, 
and to expect, America’s goals are still to be 
reached. 

Do you know that the House and Senate 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
just last‘month issued the results of a study 
showing that nearly 10,000,000 families in the 
United States have incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year, that nearly 18,000,000 families 
have incomes of less than $3,000 a year? 

Do you know that 27,000,000 Americans 
have no kitchen sink? 

Do you realize that 40,000,000 Americans 
have neither bathtub nor shower in their 
homes? 

In fact, one million need new homes this 
year. 

Eighteen million Americans lack washing 
machines. 

Twenty-five million Americans do not have 
vacuum cleaners. 

Who can say, under these conditions, that 
opportunity in Americais dead? That either 
our capacity to consume or to produce has 
reached its limit? 

There is one businessman, of whom I read 
recently, who knows the score. 

“Let's not talk about what we've got,” he 
said, listing all those needs. ‘“Let’s be more 
concerned with what we haven't got. We 
must be concerned for two reasons: First, be- 
cause these are human needs that should 
be met; and second, because these needs 
provide dramatic illustration of the fact 
that we have not finished anything—we’re 
only beginning. 

“There is enough urgent work on hand—” 
he said, “for every business now in exist- 
ence—and for industries yet unborn—to keep 
busy for generations to come. In common 
sense, we have no excuse for a recession, let 
alone a depression.” 

All of this is not to deny that problems 
confront the Nation, but since when have 
Americans been licked by problems? 

If the people of this country had always 
surrendered abjectly to difficulties, if we had 
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customarily defaulted to obstacles, if we haq 
always retreated in the face of fears, the 
United States would not exist today. Our 
glorious history is testimony of that fact. 

I believe we need a revival of that unshak. 
able fighting faith in ourselves that the late 
President Roosevelt displayed at the height 
of the banking crisis when he said: “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

And we need, too, to recapture the calm as. 
surance of his message to Congress 10 years 
later when he said: 

“The state of this Nation is good; the heart 
of this Nation is sound; the spirit of this 
Nation is strong; the faith of this Nation is 
eternal.” 

It seems to me the time has come to cal] 
a halt on our self-belittling, to take stock of 
our real situation, and to revise our outlook. 

When that call for courage in the face of 
adversity was sounded in March 1933, only 
36,000,000 of the labor force of the Nation was 
employed. Today more than 60,000,000 are 
at work. 

Liquid savings of individuals amounted to 
only $43,700,000,000 at that time. Today 
these savings total $%200,000,000,000. Per- 
sonal income in 1933 amounted to only 
forty-six and six-tenths billions. Today it 
is two hundred and fifteen billions. And to- 
day’s dollar buys twice as much as a 1933 
dollar. 

So what are we griping about? 

True, our economy is not perfect. True, 
we have not reached the millenium in our 
social relations. But this only means, as Dr, 
Moulton has pointed out, that our potentiali- 
ties have not been exhausted. It means we 
have room for improvement and expansion, 
It means that there is opportunity for enter- 
prise, for invention, for research, for pro- 
ductive expansion. 

The survival of a free world depends upon 
America’s economic strength and continuous 
growth. To this every element—business, 
agriculture, labor, and the Government— 
must continuously contribute. 

We are all equal partners and share in the 
obligation to discharge the duties imposed 
upon us by our heritage; and from which we 
must not shrink. 

Only in this way can we hope to achieve, 
through humanity’s long upward struggle, 
our ultimate goal of a peaceful and prosper- 
ous world, a true brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. 


Non-Communist China Still Alive and Re- 
sisting Despite Repeated Premature 
Obituaries by American Officials and 
Leftist Writers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under jeav° 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
include the following editorial from te 
New York Times of March 20, 1950: 


THE SUNGMEN RAID 


The Nationalist Government of China ca 
not be written off as a dead loss. It has 
ground troops who will fight, with planes 
and ships to support them. It is able 
execute the most difficult of maneuvers, 4 
landing from the open sea on a hostile shore. 
This much must be conceded if we accept the 
assertion that Nationalist troops landed Sat- 
urday at Sungmen, 200 miles below Shang- 
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hal, and killed or drove off the Communist 
forces along that stretch of coast. 

The communiqué given out at Nationalist 
headquarters on Formosa described this epi- 
sode as a raid. Commentators in this part 
f the world were reminded of the Dieppe 
landing of August 1942, which preceded by 
nearly 2 years the successful invasion of 
Normandy. These comparisons are not worth 
much except as they suggest that a long 
continental coastline cannot be completely 
iefended against attacks from concentrated 

ies based on islands. To reconquer 

ina 2 years—or any number of years— 
from now, the Nationalists would need vastly 
more men and material than they now pos- 
Or they would have to receive instant 

nd effective support on landing from a 
ation ready to rise against the Com- 

st regime. These conditions will not ke 

easy to meet. 

Yet, Chiang Kai-shek, less than 3 weeks 
after resuming his office as president, has 
made himself felt. The Sungmen raid will 
have it echoes at Lake Success. It will en- 
courage a Wwait-and-see policy on the part 
f some governments which might have 
been ready to recognize the Chinese Com- 
munists. It will influence popular senti- 

n ways hard to measure, throughout 


Vhat Nationalist China needed, beyond the 


sé | tocls and materials of war, was 
discipline, a willingness to fight and a faith 
in the future. The men who landed at 
Sungmen must have possessed these quali- 
; otherwise they would have fled or sur- 
rendered, as so many of their predecessors 
did, at the first Red volley. If there are a 
few thousand such men there may in time 
many thousands. Famine stalks the main- 
land of Communist China. Disillusion must 
vertaken multitudes who have waited 
n vain for long months the coming of the 
Communist heaven. 
The tide may have turned. We do not 
iow. But as long as there exist Chinese 
ldiers who will fight as well as the Sung- 
men raiders seem to have done the cause of 
Chinese freedom is not dead—not even with 
all the power of imperial Russia against it. 


Centenary of the Sisters of St. Ann and 
Silver Jubilee of St. Jean de Baptiste 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that all my friends in Congress will want 
to join with me in extending greetings 
and best wishes on the centenary of the 
sisters of St. Ann and the silver jubilee 
0: St. Jean de Baptiste School. 

There is a celebration at the parish of 
St. Jean de Baptiste in Ludlow that will 

htinue through Easter. I know that 
v. J. Armand Silvain and all who are 
associated with the church, the order, 
and the school will be pleased to know 
that Members of Congress throughout 
the Nation are joining with them in spirit 
Curing this celebration. 

I know you will all be pleased to join 
With me in extending our greetings and 
best wishes to them. 


c 
r 
pe 


The Reckless Efforts of Republicans To 
Find Campaign Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mtr. Speaker, ovr 
friends on the other side of the aisle are 
somewhat amusing at times in their 
strained efforts to drum up political is- 
sues on wich to base their carapaigns 
this year ann in 1952. 

Having nothing in the way of an af- 
firmative Republican Party record to of- 
fer the voters of the country, they rush 
frantically from on2 question to another. 
From day to day they are attacking, de- 
nouncing, and hurling reckless charges 
without regard to facts. The conse- 
quences of their reckless utterances fall 
upon this Government and the Nation 
itself, rather than upon our Democratic 
Party. 

Understand, what they give forth are 
not suggestions offered in a constructive 
spirit, but political sniping designed to 
gain widespread publicity for Republi- 
can propaganda, aimed at a Democratic 
administration. 

Political speech making has its place 
in our American system. Their own 
party principles and party causes should 
be supported by the partisans of each 
party. That is the way we operate. And 
I am for it. 

But when truth is distorted, when facts 
are twisted, we on this side of the aisle 
are going to nail those distortions. We 
are going to expose those misstatements 
of fact. We are going to let the people 
know the real motives and the truth be- 
hind these barrages of artificially cre- 
ated scandals. 

One of those more recently cooked up 
by the GOP is the alleged invasion of 
individual rights of privacy by questions 
in the census relating to income. 

Now, what are the facts on this situa- 
tion? 

Article I of the Constitution provides 
the foundation in law for United States 
censuses. 

Acts of Congress from 1790 onward 
provided for each decennial census, and 
up through the 1920 census listed ques- 
tions to be asked by the census takers. 

President Herbert Hoover signed the 
act of June 18, 1929, passed by a Repub- 
lican Congress. It provided for the 1930 
census and subsequent decennial cen- 
suses. This act is the authority for the 
1950 census. Section 4 of this act lists 
the subjects of population, agriculture, 
and unemployment among those con- 
cerning which inquiries are to be made 
and delegates to the Director of the 
Census the responsibility for determining 
the number, form, and subdivision of 
these inquiries, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce, 

In determining the inquiries, to be 
made in the 1940 census, the Director of 
the Census consulted with leaders in 
business, industry, labor, education, and 
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government. On their advice and with 
the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, questions on income were in- 
cluded in that census. The Census Di- 
rector employed this same procedure in 
choosing the questions for the 1959 
census and in conformity with the con- 
tinuing demand for up-to-date informa- 
tion on incomes, to measure the geo- 
graphical distribution of purchasing 
power, the income questions were re- 
tained for this census. 

A census, if it is to be one worthy of 
the name and if its product is to be of 
any value, cannot be static. It must 
keep in step with the times. It must col- 
lect information of the most value to the 
most users within the limits of practica- 
bility. 

The census collects information on the 
population and its social characteristics. 
Items such as age, sex, race, marital 
status, cecupations, employment and un- 
employment, education, and citizenship 
are traditional parts of the census. Such 
information has been collected in some 
form during the last 190 years at every 
census. 

Now is it proper for us to know these 
things about ourselves? Long since we 
have accepted these inquiries as a 
proper part of a national census. How 
much more valuable all this information 
becomes when we are able to relate it to 
information about our purchasing 
power, to information about our eco- 
nomic condition. 

The census collects information about 
the Nation’s manufacturing output. 

The census collects information about 
the Nation’s farra producticn. 

The census collects information about 
the Nation’s retail and wholesale distri- 
bution. 

The census collects information about 
the Nation’s consumers (population) of 
these goods and services. 

Why should we not have information, 
too, on the distribution of the Nation’s 
purchasing power? How is that pur- 
chasing power to be determined without 
collecting information on income? 

This information is of the greatest 
value when all the various items are in 
focus as to time, to establish the rela- 
tionship to each other in a complete pic- 
ture of our Nation populationwise and 
economically. 

The income inquiries in the 1950 cen- 
sus were not conceived as a new proposi- 
tion for this time. The act of Congress 
providing for the 1937 census of unem- 
ployment directed that information on 
income also be obtained. The 1940 cen- 
sus of population also included questions 
on income and that information has 
been of great value during the last 10 
years. Certainly there never was any 
complaint that this information was 
abused. 

How could a true statistical measure- 
ment be made of the effect of unem- 
ployment without taking into account 
income loss? 

How can a true picture of employment 
be painted without including in the 
colors the cardinal pigment that income 
represents? To omit that would be as 
foolish as a painter’s attempt to com- 
plete a portrait with a dry brush. 
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Business wants this information. 
Business has been pleading with the 
Census Bureau for years to provide in- 
come information and purchasing power 
data. Thousands of letters pour into the 
Census Bureau each year from all sorts 
of users asking for this information. Let 
me quote the observation of one busi- 
nessman who certainly knows of what he 
speaks. Dr. Vergil D. Reed, associate 
director of research of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., the largest advertising 
agency in the world, has this to say in an 
address on April 1, 1950, before the 1950 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and 
I quote: 

This income data should prove extremely 
valuable, in fact the most valuable economic 
index yet available by all geographic areas. 


And may I remind my colleagues, that 
Dr. Reed is a man who has worked on 
both sides of the street. During the 
1940 census he served as acting director 
of the Census Bureau. Before and after, 
he was in business. Incidentally, he is 
a member of the Republican Party. 

It should be noted that the 1930 census 
conducted during President Hoover’s ad- 
ministration for the first time included 
a question on the value of home owned 
for owner-occupied units and the 
monthly rental paid for tenant-occupied 
units. The answers to these inquiries 
were collected under the same 1929 Cen- 
sus Act carrying the same penalty provi- 
sions covering the 1950 census. The 
legality of these questions was not chal- 
lenged nor were they presumably con- 
trary to the intent of the law as inter- 
preted by the then Director of the Cen- 
sus and then Secretary of Commerce un- 
der President Hoover. Their legal justifi- 
cation was the same as is the legal justi- 
fication for the 1950 income questions. 
In a report to the Congress of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of Government signed by ex- 
President Hoover in February 1949, there 
appears the following statement: 

Government policy depends upon much 
detailed knowledge about the Nation's em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power. 





Income is certainly an important 
measurement of purchasing power. 

All this being true, what other reason 
than political can there be for the Re- 
publican complaints at this late date? 
There was ample opportunity before the 
census began to revise the legislation. 
The list of questions to be used in the 
1950 census of population were submit- 
ted to the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives on February 28, 1949, 
and are printed in the hearings on the 
Department of Commerce appropria- 
tion bill for 1950 on page 149 and fol- 
lowing. Following the hearings the Con- 
gress appropriated the necessary funds 
for the conduct of the population and 
other censuses for fiscal year 1950. 

There is a considerable demand on 
the part of business, labor, and Govern- 
ment agencies for family income sta- 
tistics as distinguished from individual 
income statistics. The family, rather 
than the individual person, is the con- 
sumer unit for many consumer goods. 
For example, it is the family that is the 
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consumer unit for consumer durable 
goods such as housing, automobiles, re- 
frigerators, and the like. American busi- 
ness interested in the measurement of 
potential markets needs statistics show- 
ing the number of families in each of the 
various income classes. Moreover, the 
effect of unemployment, whether it be 
for a few days, weeks, or a prolonged 
period on family income provides a meas- 
ure of the severity of unemployment as 
well as a measure of losses in purchas- 
ing power. Family income data for these 
and other purposes are not available 
from any other source. 

Incidentally, I want to stress that those 
who have incomes over $10,000 do not 
have to furnish any other figure. They 
merely say their income is over $10,000. 

Income statistics are needed by small 
geographic areas. The Census Bureau 
plans to publish the 1950 census income 
statistics for each city haveing 2,500 or 
more :nhabitants, for each county, for 
the urban and rural-non-farm parts of 
counties, and for small statistical areas 
within our larger cities called census 
tracts averaging about 6,000 persons per 
tract. These data, too, are available 
from no other source. 

Many persons with low incomes or 
with types of income not taxable are not 
required to file tax returns, or not re- 
quired to report the nontaxable parts of 
their income. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue statistics do not cover all the 
income of all the people. For 1948, for 
example, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
received 52,500,000 returns. For the 
same year, information was collected by 
the Bureau of the Census in its sample 
current population survey which indi- 
cated that there were 70,100,000 income 
recipients. 

The income information furnished to 
the Bureau of the Census is confidential 
and census enumerators are sworn not to 
reveal it to anyone. However, individ- 
uals who prefer not to give the income in- 
formation to the census enumarator 
have an alternative course they may pur- 
sue. The census enumerator will pro- 
vide the respondent with a special form 
which may be filled in by the individual 
and mailed direct to the Census Director 
in Washington. 

The Census Bureau publishes the in- 
formation only in statistical tables so 
designed that personal information re- 
lating to an individual is not revealed. 
Every possible safeguard for the individ- 
ual’s anonymity is observed. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote 
from the seventeenth decennial procla- 
mation issued on March 23, 1950, by 
President Truman: 

No person can be harmed in any way by 
furnishing the information required. Indi- 
vidual information collected under the 
seventeenth decennial census will not be 
used for the purposes of taxation, investiga- 
tion, or regulation, or in connection with 
military or jury service, the compulsion of 
school attendance, the regulation of immi- 
gration, or with the enforcement of any Na- 
tional, State, or local law, or ordinance, 
There need be no fear that disclosure will be 
made regarding any individual person or his 
affairs. For the due protection of the rights 
and interests of the persons furnishing infor- 
mation, every employee of the Census Bureau 
is prohibited, under heavy penalty, from dis- 
closing any information which may come to 
his knowledge by reason of his employment, 








Life and liberty in a free democracy entaj) 
a variety of cooperative actions for the com. 
mon good. The prompt, complete, and ac. 
curate answering of all official inquiries mad. 
by census Officials should be regarded as one 
of the requirements of good citizenship ang 
exercise in fundamental democracy. 


I include a fine article on tie subject 
written by Lowell Mellett and appearing 
in a recent issue of the Washington Star: 
THERE’s No ResasoN To BE ANNOYED py 

QUESTIONS OF THE CENSUS TAKERS 
(By Lowell Mellett) 


Politics being politics, it is not surprising 
that an effort has been made to turn the 
census taking this year into something sin. 
ister. So certain Members of Congress who 
miss no opportunity to embarrass the ad- 
ministration, have been expressing concern 
over what they term an unwarranted inya- 
sion of the privacy of citizens. 

One question to be asked by the 140,000 
enumerators, when they start out Saturday. 
has to do with income. One individual jn 
every five, aged 14 or over, will be asked to 
tell his annual income. In the census of 10 
years ago the question was asked of every 
individual of that age group, but this time 
it is felt that an extensive sampling process 
is sufficient for the purposes of the Govern. 
ment and the people who have use for Goy- 
ernment statistics. 


MEASURING NEEDED 


The users of the statistics are business 
houses, needing to measure their actual and 
potential markets, manufacturers wishing to 
determine the need for consumer goods; 
Federal, State and local agencies having 
policy decisions to make, and Congress with 
legislation to consider. The Census Bureau 
publishes the information only in statistical 
tables so designed that no information re- 
lating to an individual can be revealed. Any 
census employee violating this right of 
privacy is subject to a $1,000 fine and 2 years 
in prison. 

These are the essential facts concerning 
this phase of the census, yet some politicians 
who profess to be the champions of busi- 
ness and industry and who decry what they 
call the hostility of the Government to busi- 
ness, have sought to make an issue of it 
They blandly ignore the part that represent- 
ative business organizations have had in set- 
ting up the questionnaires to be used by 
enumerators. 

Among the things the census is expected 
to show is an unprecedented increase in the 
total number of married couples, a substan- 
tial increase in the number of householts, 
and an upward turn in the average size 0! 
young families, Exact information with re- 
spect to such matters is important to man- 
ufacturers and distributors of household 
goods of all kinds, That goes for the makers 
of furniture, refrigerators, washing machines 
and radios. It goes very much for the builc- 
ers of baby buggies. 


LINCOLN REMARK RECALLED 


As Abraham Lincoin said, in justifying the 
general census, “If we could first know where 
we are and whither we are tending, we could 
better tell what to do and how to do it.” 

So, if the census taker wants to put down 
the kind of house you are living in, its concl- 
tion, the number of rooms, the number = 
occupants, the water supply, the toilet fac!!- 
ties and provision for bathing, the year the 
house was built, the heating and cooking 
equipment, the refrigeration, electric light 
ing, radio and television installations, and, 
if you rent, the amount of your rent and 4») 
additional payments for electricity, gs, and 
water; or, if you are a farmer, the number 0 
your horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, chick- 
ens, turkeys; how much you receive from the 
sale of milk, egge, and poultry; how many 
bees you keep, how much honey they produce, 
and how much you collect for same—you 
mustn't be annoyed. 








He is not being nosey and is not prying into 
your personal affairs for the benefit of neigh- 
»orhood gossip. ‘The facts you give him will 
t a few of the 15,000,000,000 facts that 
yered concerning the 151,000,000 of 
nd they will be lost, so far as personal 
ification is concerned, in a vast com- 
n of impersonal statistics. 












Flood Control on Lower Mississippi River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most interesting and in- 
formative articles on the status of flood- 
control works on the lower Mississippi 
River recently appeared in the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 

The article is particularly timely in 
that it reviews these structures in the 
light of the tremendous quantity of 
water recently handled by the lower 
Mississippi and the Atchafalaya. 

The author, Mr. George W. Healy, 
Jr, is the managing editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. By virtue of 
background and training he is the best- 
informed writer in the United States on 
these problems. He served with distinc- 
tion during the war as the director of 
the OWI. 

The article follows in full: 

Group TouRS FLoopway; SEES NEED FOR EARLY 
FINISH—CHECK OF MorGANzA Points UP 
URGENCY 

(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

A group of New Orleanians returned dur- 
ing the past week from an inspection of the 
Atchafalaya, Old, and lower Mississippi 
Rivers with definite impressions about the 
1950 winter flood and its implications. 

Among these impressions are: 

1. That the Morganza floodway should be 
completed at the earliest possible moment. 

2. That the 1950 flood, being passed safely 

the Gulf of Mexico as this is written, was 

tentially the third most serious flood since 





1844 

3. That this 1950 flood increased the pro- 
portion of water being carried to the Gulf of 
Mexico by the Atchafalaya River—in rela- 


ion to the flow of the Mississippi River. 
Members of the inspection group were 
guests of Brig. Gen. P. A. Feringa, president 
{ the Mississippi River commission; Brig. 


Gen, A. L. Culbertson and Dewitt Pyburn, 
members of the commission, and Col. Charles 
G. Holle, district engineer. 


General Feringa assured the group that his 
commission is anxious to complete the Mor- 





nza floodway before another flood may 
require its use. 

muide levees of the floodway have been 
d from Morganza, on the Mississippi 
River between Baton Rouge and Old River, 
to Morgan City. Flowage rights within the 
fi odway have been purchased by the Fed- 
tral Government. Utility crossings at Krotz 





pri} 


‘prings have beén completed, and the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad crossing at Melville 
hould be ready within 60 days. 
ONLY NEED—MONEY 
A highway and the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railroad will be carried across the floodway 
at Morganza, on top of the weir structure 
Which will control release of water into the 
“oodway. Only the approaches for this 
“Wucture have been built. Test piles have 
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heen driven, but the work of building the 
dam remains to be done. 

“All we need to complete this work,” says 
General Feringa, “is the money.” 

The general is hoping that current appro- 
priations by the Congress will permit him to 
proceed with the final phases of the spillway 
work. 

The first phase of this final work will be 
building of a foundation for the dam struc- 
ture. Because extreme water pressure will 
be exerted against the dam during high- 
water periods, piling for the foundation will 
be driven at an angle to insure the greatest 
resistance to this pressure. 

The second phase will be construction of 
the concrete dam itself; and the third phase 
will be the building of the highway and rail- 
road crossings on top of the dam. 

DIVERT A FLOOD 


“We do not expect to perform these three 
tasks at three different times,” General 
Feringa explained. “After advertising for the 
foundation work, probably before the end of 
the current fiscal year, we will advertise for 
bids for the other jobs. As the foundation 
work proceeds, building of the dam will be 
started. Then before the dam is complete, 
construction of the rail and highway cross- 
ings will be undertaken. If we waited until 
each job were done before starting the suc- 
ceeding job, we couldn’t finsh the floodway 
before January 1, 1953, when we hope it will 
be ready for efficient operation.” 

When it is ready for operation, the Mor- 
ganza floodway will be capable of diverting 
600,000 cubic feet of water each second from 
the Mississippi River. 

Bonnet Carre spillway, operated in 1937, 
1945, and this year, has a rated discharge of 
250,000 cubic feet of water per second. 

The MorganZa Dam will be higher than but 
not as wide as the Bonnet Carre needle 
dam. More water will flow through the 
Morganza Dam than through the Bonnet 
Carre Dam because its height—or head—will 
be greater. 

Whereas the engineers open and close the 
Bonnet Carre Dam by removing or replacing 
wooden needles in the dam structure, they 
will open and close the Morganza floodway 
by opening or closing steel gates. 

Actually, Morganza would have been 
opened last month if its dam structure had 
been ready. 

CARRYING MORE 

At the peak of this winter’s flood the Mis- 
sissippi River carried 1,498,000 cubic feet of 
water per second past Morganza. The engi- 
neers feel that it should never carry more 
than 1,500,000 cubic feet of water per second, 
including 250,000 cubic feet which may be 
diverted into Lake Pontchartrain by way of 
the Bonnet Carre spillway. 

Incidentally, the proportion of water car- 
ried by the Atchafalaya River to the Gulf 
continues to increase in relation to the vol- 
ume being carried down the main stream. 

In 1927 75 percent of the water originat- 
ing above Old River moved to the Gulf down 
the main stream, and 25 percent moved down 
the Atchafalaya River. 

In 1949 72 percent was going down the 
Mississippi River and 28 percent down the 
Atchafalaya. 

This year, at the crest, 70.3 percent moved 
down the Mississippi and 29.7 percent down 
the Atchafalaya. 

SHORTER ROUTE 


The latter percentage is based on prelim- 
inary calculations by the United States engi- 
neers of discharge at the crest of this win- 
ter’s flood. These calculations show that at 
the crest 1,498,000 cubic feet of water per 
second moved down the Mississippi and 633,- 
000 cubic feet per second moved down the 
Atchafalaya. 

The Atchafalaya and Mississippi Rivers 
have been connected for several centuries by 
Old River, 


Except on rare occasions, the 
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direction of flow through Old River is into 
the Atchafalaya from the Mississippi. On 
these rare occasions Old River, fed by Red 
River, may flow into the Mississippi River 
when the latter is very low. 

Because the Atchafalaya River route to the 
Gulf of Mexico is 163 miles shorter than the 
route via the main stream, water has a ten- 
dency to follow the Atchafalaya route. The 
only reason all water originating above Old 
River does not go down the Atchafalaya is 
that the channel of the Atchafalaya is not 
large enough to accommodate it. 

Since sills at the head of the Atchafalaya 
River were washed out in 1927, the Atcha- 
falaya has been enlarging. These sills, or 
sunken dams, were placed in the river late 
in the nineteenth century to halt its en- 
largement. 

Recent enlargement of the Atchafalaya 
channel has not alarmed members of the 
Mississippi River Commission, although they 
acknowledge that ultimately the Atchafa- 
laya could capture all the flow to the Gulf. 


MAY NEED CONTROL 


This capture, they believe, will be deferred 
by the completion of the Morganza floodway. 
Use of this floodway, about 20 miles south of 
Old River, would reduce the head of water 
flowing through Old River to the Atchafa- 
laya at times of flood, consequently retard- 
ing enlargement of the Atchafalaya Channel. 

Some day, the engin-ers concede, it may 
be necessary to control the flow of water 
from the Mississippi into the Atchafalaya 
to regulate its volume. That day, they be- 
lieve, is not imminent. 

Guests of General Feringa, who made the 
recent inspection trip, are convinced that 
the day for action on the Morganza flood- 
way is today. 

The Morganza floodway has been in the 
statutes and on the planning boards for 22 
years, and work on the floodway has been 
under way 12 years. 

SEEK FUNDS 

World War II interrupted building of the 
floodway but other delays should be blamed 
on lack of money to prosecute the work. 

C. C. Walthe>, president of the New Or- 
leans Chamber of Commerce, and other civic 
leaders are undertaking a campaign to in- 
sure that adequate appropriations will be 
made available to complete the floodway 
without further delay. 

Walther was a member of the group which 
recentiy inspected the Atchafalaya, Old, and 
lower Mississippi Rivers with General Fer- 
inga. Others in the group were Robert L. 
Simpson, president of the dock board; Lester 
F. Alexander, president of the Tidewater 
Canal Association; Lloyd J. Cobb, president 
of International House; J. Lester White, di- 
rector of the Louisiana Department of Pub- 
lic Works; H. A. Sawyer, member of the dock 
board and the city railroad terminal board; 
Ralph Nolan, member of the terminal board; 
Harold E. Meade, vice president of New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc., and this writer. 








Election of the President and the 
Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include some comments of my own and 
certain letters that have been exchanged 
between myself and the editors of the 
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Washington Post, and two editorials 
which appeared in that publication. 

I think even a casual reader will get a 
clearer insight into the mental barrel 
rolls, loop the loops, and tail spins of 
the editors of the Washington Post after 
reading the editorial, my letter concern- 
ing it, and the reply to it from Mr. Her- 
bert Elliston who is identified as editor. 

An examination of the second para- 
graph of Mr. Elliston’s letter will disclose 
that he meets himself coming down the 
road. Any reader of the Post editorial 
would conclude from perusal of it that 
the Post favored the election of major- 
ity Presidents, as opposed to minority, 
since that is the usual interpretation of 
the word “minority” in connection with 
presidential elections. 

Mr. Elliston cunningly attempts to find 
himself an escape clause by contending 
that the Post was talking about a dif- 
ferent kind of minority President—one 
who gets less popular votes than his op- 
ponent. He admonishes me for writing 
an intemperate letter and accuses me 
of “itching for a petty controversy in 
semantics.” 

Thus, if Mr. Elliston represents the 
Post’s viewpoint—and from the con- 
fused thought of his letter I can quite 
readily understand that he may well rep- 
resent it—the Post is actually coming 
out in favor of the election of plurality 
Presidents, which is what the so-called 
democracies of Europe had before they 
fell one by one. 

If the Post and Mr. Elliston eventually 
reach some conclusion about what they 
actually stand for, I will be glad to in- 
corporate it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, but in the meantime I will have to 
content myself with pointing out that if 
the proposed Lodge-Gossett amendment 
to the Constitution had been in effect in 
1896 Bryan would have been elected over 
McKinley 221.3 electoral votes to 215.3 
despite the fact that McKinley’s popular 
vote was 7,035,638 to Bryan's 6,467,946. 

The matter above referred to follows: 
[From the Washington Post of March 8, 

1950] 
MINORITY PRESIDENT 

Senator Tarr finds himself in strange 
company in fighting the Lodge-Gossett 
resolution, for the most vehement oOpposi- 
tion to date has come from the special pres- 
sure groups. These groups fear that if the 
electoral votes were distributed among the 
candidates for President and Vice President 
in proportion to the popular vote cast in 
each State, their opportunity for bringing 
pressure upon the major parties in the key 
States would be minimized. Senator Tarr 
fears that this proposed change in the Con- 
stitution would be fatal to the hope of elect- 
ing a Republican President if the election is 
in any way close. Both complaints obvi- 
ously reflect selfish interests that ought to 
be put aside in passing upon the merits of a 
proposal to correct a serious defect in our 
electoral system. 

Mr. Tarr fears that, under the proposed 
system, the GOP would not gain enough 
electoral votes in the South to make up for 
its sharing of electoral votes in the big 
States of the North. This seems to us an 
unwarranted fear, for the reason that the 
Democratic Party, in order to win, must 
carry a number of large States in the East, 
Middle West, and West. And the unit sys- 
tem of counting electoral votes swings a big 
State to the Democrats on a small margin 
as easily as it does to the Republicans. In 


the close election of 1948, for example, the 
Democratic Party carried California, with 25 
electoral votes; Illinois with 28; Massachu- 
setts with 16, and Ohio with 25; but the Re- 
publicans carried Indiana, with 13 electoral 
votes; Michigan with 19; New Jersey with 
16; New York with 47; and Pennsylvania 
with 35. The point is this: The net effect of 
the voting under the present system was to 
give Mr. Truman 303 electoral votes to 189 
for Mr. Dewey; under the Lodge-Gossett res- 
olution, the division would have been—Tru- 
man, 258; Dewey, 221.4. 

What Senator Tarr seems to be complain- 
ing about is that, in unusual circumstances, 
the resolution might deprive the Republi- 
cans of the opportunity of putting a minor- 
ity President into the White House. In pre- 
senting his proposal to the Senate, Mr. 
LopcE pointed out that a shift of about 30,- 
000 popular votes in three States would have 
given the election to Governor Dewey, in 
spite of a plurality of nearly 2,000,000 popu- 
lar votes for Mr. Truman. It is precisely 
this evil that the resolution is designed to 
prevent. Does Senator Tarr openly and 
candidly favor the election of minority 
Presidents? That certainly seems to be the 
implication of his opposition. We can think 
of few worse political disasters that may be- 
fall the country under the present system 
than to have a minority President. For that 
matter, the election of a man to this position 
without a popular majority behind him 
would be a calamity for the President him- 
self and for the party which sponsored him. 

It is true, of course, that the Lodge-Gos- 
sett resolution would not entirely eliminate 
the danger of electing a minority President. 
The fact that each State has two electoral 
votes (corresponding to its two Senators) 
which do not represent population would 
make it possible for a candidate to win with 
fewer popular-votes than his rival even un- 
der the proposed amendment. But the 
greatest danger arising from the unit rule of 
counting electoral votes would be elimi- 
nated. We do not see how any man can op- 
pose the amendment on this ground unless 
he is willing to admit that he favors the 
election of a minority President, if only his 
party can win. To us, this seems to be one 
of the strongest arguments for the change. 


Marcu 8, 1950. 
Mr. Puiuip L. GRAHAM, 
President and Publisher, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Epiror GRAHAM: In your editorial to- 
day, Wednesday, March 8, 1950, titled “Mi- 
nority President,” ycu assert: 

“We can think of few worse political dis- 
asters that may befall the country under the 
present (electoral college) system than to 
have a minority President. 
the election of a man to this position with- 
out a popular majority behind him would be 
a calamity for the President himself and for 
the party which sponsored him.” 

There is scarcely a day goes by that the 
editorial writers of the Washington Post fail 
to bathe publicly in their own ignorance. 
I have felt called upon on several occasions 
to draw the attention of Washington Post 
readers to the fallacious reasoning, specious 
argument and misstatement of fact which 
persistently characterizes Washington Post 
editorials. 

Why doesn’t the Washington Post wake 
up? Political disaster has already befallen 
us. Calamity has already been visited upon 
the White House. We have a minority Presi- 
dent in the White House at this very mo- 
ment. 

If the Washington Post editorial writers 
will take out their pencils and make a simple 
calculation, they will discover that Harry S. 
Truman received only 49.5 percent of the 
1948 vote which elected him to office. Yet 
despite the elements of disaster and calam- 


For that matter, ~ 
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ity which every thinking American knoy, 
exist in the President’s neo-Socialist Policies, 
the Washington Post supports 95 percent of 
them, minority President or not. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. KINGSLAND Macy. 


THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1950. 
Hon. W. KINGSLAND Macy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Your intemperate 
letter of March 8, addressed to Mr. Philip 1, 
Graham, publisher of the Washington Post 
has been referred to me. If you will read the 
editorial, Minority President, to which you 
refer so abusively, you will note that it makes 
no reference to Mr. Truman being a majority 
President or a minority President. It simply 
does not go into that subject, because it had 
no bearing on the point that the editorial 
was making. 

In saying that we now have a minority 
President in the White House, however, you 
seem to rely upon a strained meaning of the 
word. Webster defines minority as the 
smaller number; the smaller in number of 
two aggregates. If Truman is to be regarded 
as a minority President, where is the major- 
ity? You couldn't possibly find any other 
majority than his in the 1948 election unless 
you should add the Wallaceites and the 
Dixiecrats to the Republican Party. Is that 
your reasoning? 

It is obvious from the text of the editorial 
that our reference to a minority President 
was to one who gets fewer popular votes than 
does his nearest rival. I do not see how you 
could misunderstand that acceptable mean- 
ing of the word unless you were itching for 
a petty controversy in semantics. 

We have never professed to be infallible, 
and no newspaper that I know of is more 
anxious than the Washington Post is to cor- 
rect misstatements of fact when they are 
brought to its notice. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT ELLISTON, 


Marcu 15, 1950. 
Mr. HEeRsEert ELLISTON, 
Editor, Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEarR MR. ELLISTON: Your letter of March 10 
came up here to Albany where I am attend- 
ing the monthly meeting of this board. 

I regret that the facts I stated should have 
caused you so much mental indigestion. 

It would seem to me that this controversy 
in all fairness might appropriately be tested 
with your readers. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. KINGSLAND Macy. 


— 


[From the Washington Post of March 18, 
1950] 


Wuart Is a MInoriry? 


Representative W. Krncstanp Macy takes 
exception to our editorial of March 8 abou! 
the Lodge-Gossett resolution in which we 
said: 

“We can think of few worse political dis- 
asters that may befall the country under the 
present system than to have a minority Presi 
dent. For that matter, the election of a man 
to this position without a popular majority 
behind him would be a calamity for te 
President himself and for the party which 
sponsored him.” 

Mr. Macy’s contention is: 

“Political disaster has already 
us. 
the White House. We have a minority Pres!- 
dent in the White House at this very moment. 

“If the Washington Post editorial writers 
will take out their pencils and make a simp/é 
calculation, they will discover that Harry 5. 
Truman received only 49.5 percent of the 
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1948 vote which elected him to office.. Despite 
{ elements of disaster and calamity 
which every thinking American knows exist 
iy the President’s neo-Socialist policies, the 
Washington Post supports 95 percent of 
There are, of course, several definitions of 
President. Webster defines mi- 
’ the smaller number. In a limited 
Mr. Truman is a minority President 
he did not receive a majority of the 
te cast, although the customary usage 
term is to designate a President who 
yer popular votes than his nearest 
t wins the office because the strategic 
, of his popular support gives him a 
y of electoral votes. In this sense, of 
uw Mr. Truman is not a minority Presi- 
ent. It seems plain from the context of the 
ial that we were using the term in this 
If Mr. Truman were to be regarded as 
ninority President, moreover, where would 
find the man with the majority? While 
we never profess to be infallible, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Macy would make 
I » progress toward converting his party 
into a majority if he gave more attention to 
I a constructive program and less to 
( r over a word. 


Federal Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Record 
Stockman, the voice of the western live- 
tock industry, is published at Denver, 
Colo. It covers the mountain and plains 
section of the United States very com- 
pletely. Recently they have been con- 
ducting a nonpolitical poll asking the 
stockgrowers to express their sentiments 
on farm programs. The following re- 
sults are i::teresting: 

BuLK oF STOCKMEN OPPOSE FEDERAL FARM 

PROGRAMS 

y-seven percent of the hundreds of 
tockmen voting in the Record Stockman 
‘m-plan poll indicated that they do not 
want any Government farm program, tabula- 
ions of returns from 21 States indicated late 
Wednesday. Eleven percent of the ballots 
favored the Brannan farm plan; 16 percent 
favored the present farm program, and 16 
percent supported some other type of farm 





Those who voted against all farm programs 

showed their sentiments in a write-in vote on 

Record Stockman ballot published 2 

igo. No space was provided for a 

! tive answer. Nevertheless, 57 percent of 

the stockgrower voters wrote their opposition 

to all farm programs into the blank space 

provided on the ballot for an outline of 
ther type of farm plan. 

Dozens of ballots were returned with at- 

tached sheets outlining proposed farm pro- 

expressing opposition to the Brannan 

r to any form of farm subsidy. Many 

e statements declared that ranchers 

rmers with livestock oppose controls, 

to return to the American way, or 

‘eC us alone, or we can take of ourselves and 


ur problems. 

Ballots were returned from these 21 States: 
Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
South Dakota, Idaho, North Dakota, Iowa, 


Montana, Minnesota, New York, Washington, 
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Utah, Oklahoma, Kansas, California, Nevada, 
Illinois, Texas, Missouri, Maryland. 


Returns by several States in percentage of s 


votes: 

Colorado: Percent 
Favor the Brannan farm plan_._--.. 12 
Favor present farm plan_......... 15 
Favor some other farm plan__-----. 17 


Oppose any Government farm plan. 56 
Wyoming: 


Favor the Brannan farm plan_----- 11 
Favor present farm plan___-.-.... 5 
Favor some other farm plan_-_-_-.. 21 


Oppose any Government farm plan. 63 
Nebraska: 

Favor present farm plan_..-...-.. 10 

Favor other farm plan............ 20 

Oppose any Government farm plan. 70 
New Mexico: 


Favor the Brannan farm plan_---_- 17 
Favor present farm plan_-_---.---- 8 
Favor some other farm plan___-_----. 25 


Oppose any Government farm plan. 75 
Montana: 


Favor the Brannan farm plan_-.----. 7 
Favor present farm plan. ---.-.. 27 
Favor some other farm plan_..._--- 7 


Oppose any Government farm plan. 64 
Kansas: 


Favor the Brannan farm plan_-_---- 14 
Favor present farm plan____....-.. 15 
Favor some other farm plan___.--.. 14 


Oppose any Government farm plan. 57 





The Committee on Un-American Activities 


and Its Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, several days ago when the House had 
before it for consideration House Reso- 
lution 482 providing additional funds for 
the continuation of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, I had 
hoped to make a brief statement in con- 
nection with the accomplishments of the 
committee under the able chairmanship 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Woop]. Unfortunately, the House met 
at 11 a. m. on that day and I was en- 
gaged in an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, this committee has 
become one of the most important and 
useful bodies in the House of Represent- 
atives. Chairman Woop has worked dili- 
gently, without fanfare, and without 
notoriety. In doing so, however, in his 
quiet, statesmanlike manner, he has 
greatly expanded the constructive work 
of this committee and tremendously en- 
hanced its reputation. He has also 
staffed the committee with competent 
personnel who are exposing all subver- 
sive activities in this country, whether 
coming from the left or the right. Re- 
cently the House of Representatives 
passed legislation strengthening the se- 
curity laws of this country by extending 
the statute of limitations in espionage 
cases and by providing much greater 
safeguards for the protection of confi- 
dential Government documents and mil- 
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itary and atomic installations. This 
legislation was largely the result of the 
constructive work of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

I shall not go into detail about the 
many investigations which have been 
conducted during the past 2 years. But 
they have been extensive and productive. 
The staff of the committee is at present 
engaged in the investigation of com- 
munism in Hawaii, the Ku Klux Klan, 
communism in labor unions, and other 
organizations, including Government de- 
partments. The committee is also in- 
vestigating Fascist organizations in the 
United States. ; 

The gentieman from Georgia fully un- 
derstands that communism is an attack 
upon our free institutions and our way 
of life. He also understands that it at- 
tempts to infiltrate into honest reform 
movements and all branches of our so- 
ciety, particularly those devoted to hu- 
manitarian and similar purposes. Under 
his direction the committee has adopted 
a splendid program of education. Fac- 
tual information on the Communist 
procedures and methods has been widely 
circulated. Unsuspecting loyal Ameri- 
cans have thus been acquainted with 
these devious methods and have conse- 
quently been able to meet the Commu- 
nists on their grounds. We have thus 
seen the educational institutions, the 
unions, and many other groups moving 
on their own initiative to expel all Com- 
munists and their sympathizers from 
their respective organizations. 

I believe that the Members of the Con- 
gress owe a debt of gratitude to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia and his colleagues 
on the committee. I think the over- 
whelming vote of last Thursday, when 
only 12 members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted against providing ade- 
quate funds for the committee, is the 
finest testimonial that can be given to 
the chairman of this committee and his 
colleagues. I have served in the House 
of Representatives, with the exception 
of several years during the war period 
while in military service, since 1940 and 
I am quite certain that this is the largest 
vote of confidence that the committee 
has ever received. It indicates that the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
appreciate the time and effort and in- 
telligence of our distinguished friend 
from Georgia. 








Unfair Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REccrp, I 
include the following article by E. L. 
Shaner, editor in chief of Steel, titled 
“Unfair Attack.” Being a member of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, I feel that this is a fair appraisal 
of the hearings that weve held, and quite 
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agree that Mr. Shaner’s criticism of the 
methods used by the majority members 
of the committee is justifiable: 


Careful examination of the majority re- 
port of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report on steel prices shows it to be un- 
believably loaded with prejudice, vindictive- 
ness, and deliberate misrepresentation. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that six dis- 
senting members of the committee, in a mi- 
nority report, felt called upon to cite chap- 
ter and verse in a score or more of instances 
wherein the majority of eight displayed bias, 
usually by distorting or ignoring pertinent 
evidence. Nor is it’ surprising that Senator 
RaLpu E. FLANDERS, in an individual com- 
ment on the majority report, said: “I am 
sorry that the joint committee is putting out 
reports of this caliber and I find myself 
astonished that some of my respected asso- 
ciates on the committee have read it so care- 
lessly that they are willing to sign it.” 

To these charges of unfairness we could 
well add our resentment that the author of 
the majority report lifted 13 words out of 
an article appearing in the December 26, 
1949, issue of this publication and in so doing 
deliberately gave a false impression of the 
real meaning of our text. 

After reading the majority report it is ap- 
parent what happened. When United States 
Steel raised prices, Senator O’ManHcNey burst 
out in immediate, hotheaded criticism. He 
was unimpressed by evidence presented at 
the hearings. Staff members who drafted 
the report very likely took their cue from 
the chairman and thus slanted it against 
the steel companies in shameful fashion. It 
is quite possible that some members of the 
committee who signed it were not aware of 
its bias. 

The important point is that this type of 
malicious mud slinging is harmful to the Na- 
tion. As recently as last Friday in White 
Sulphur Springs, Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer paid high tribute to private 
business. ‘To contemplate the collapse or 
even the weakening of this great institu- 
tion,” he declared, “is frightening.” But, 
he warned, “If we magnify our differences 
and if each group guards jealously its pre- 
rogatives and withholds from others its good 
will and its assistance—America may go down 
in ruins.” 

Majority members of the joint committee 
may well reconsider the implications of their 
unfair attack lest they unwittingly become 
the architects of destruction. 


Resolution of American Protestant 
Hospital Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
and resolution: 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Evansville, Ind., March 31, 1950. 
ANTHONY F. TAvURIELLO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN TAURIELLO: May I 
bring to your attention the enclosed resolu- 
tion adopted at the recent national meeting 
of the American Protestant Hospital Associa- 
tion? You will note it is the expression of an 


Hon 


organization in which the several Protestant 
Church denominations of our country have 
combined their common interest in the field 
of service to the sick and injured men, wom- 
en, and children of the United States. 

As the studied expression of such a repre- 
sentative body, the resolution will, I hope, 
be of interest to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT G. HAHN, 
Executive Director. 


Whereas the American Protestant Hospital 
Association has just completed its twenty- 
ninth annual convention; and 

Whereas for the first time in the history 
of protestantism in America the several 
Protestant Church denominations of our 
country have combined their common inter- 
ests in the field of Christian eleemosynary 
service to the aged, the orphaned, and the 
sick in full realization of the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the convention convey its 
thanks to the representatives of the Protes- 
tant denominations that have assisted in 
making this initial effort an enjoyable and 
profitable conference; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Protestant 
Hospital Association by rising vote expresses 
its appreciation to Dr. L. B. Benson for the 
fine leadership that he has given us during 
his term of office; to Dr. and Mrs. Albert 
Hahn for their faithful and untiring efforts 
in the planning and promotion of the con- 
vention program; and to our officers and 
committees and those participating in the 
program for their part in contributing to the 
enrichment of our experience and the en- 
largement of our knowledge. To Dr. M. T. 
MacEachern, president-elect, we desire to 
pledge our affection and loyalty and to assure 
him of our sincere desire to cooperate with 
him in his plans for the next association 
year; and 

Whereas the American Protestant Hospital 
Association has over the past years main- 
tained friendly, cooperative, and cordial re- 
lationship with those other organizations so 
closely allied in interest to our own, to wit: 
The American Hospital Association, the 
Catholic Hospital Association, the American 
College of Surgeons, the American Medical 
Association, and the American College of 
Hospital Administrators, and other allied or- 
ganizations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Protestant 
Hospital Association convey to each of these 
organizations its appreciation of these 
friendly relationships and expresses the hope 
that we may continue working together for 
the common good. 

Whereas the American Protestant Hospital 
Association is deeply interested in providing 
adequate health services for all the men, 
women, and children of our Nation; and 

Whereas most of our great hospitals and 
other charitable institutions have been 
brought into being through the voluntary 
support of philanthropically minded men 
and women; and 

Whereas the large majority of American 
families have the resources to pay for ade- 
quate medical and hospital care; and 

Whereas local government and local hos- 
pitals and the medical profession have always 
recognized their responsibility to those un- 
able to care for themselves; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated by ex- 
perience that government plans for individ- 
ual health care in other countries have pro- 
duced uncontrollable demands upon hos- 
pitals, doctors, and other health resources 
without the possibility of reasonable check 
and with resulting excessive cost to their 
people through taxation; and 

Whereas medical-hospital related individ- 
ual-health services in this country are now 
the best in the world, a system which has de- 
veloped according to the best tradition of 
the American character: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the American Protestant 
Hospital Associetion reemphasize its QD. 
proval of the action of its officers and repre. 
sentatives in their efforts to develop ang ex. 
tend the voluntary prepayment plans such 
as the Blue Cross and Blue Shield plan for 
providing health care and authorize they 
to continue in their cooperation with other 
organizations and governmental depart. 
ments providing care for indigents; 

Resolved further, That the American 
Protestant Hospital Association restate jt 
opposition to any system of compulsory 
health insurance which deprives the individ. 
ual of free choice or free exercise of his own 
personal initiative in providing for his health 
care; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Member of the Senate of the 
United States, and to each Member of the 
House of Representatives; be it further 

Resolved, That a commission be appointeq 
by the president of the American Protestant 
Hospital Association and concurred by the 
trustees, to draft an expanded statement of 
the position of the American Protestant kx S« 
pital Association for publication and distri. 
bution. 


Blow to Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Blow to Reorganization,” which 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
Saturday last, which states that about 
22,000 postmasters are appointed in 
Washington. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 


BLOW TO REORGANIZATION 


The quiet death sentence which the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice apparently has ordered for the bil! de- 
signed to take postmasterships out of poll- 
tics should not be allowed to stand. There 
is every indication, however, that the bill 
will remain dead unless there is enough pub- 
lic demand to force its resurrection. Here 
is a challenge made to order for the Citizens’ 
Committee for the Hoover Report and for 
all other advocates of governmental effici- 
ency. 

The bill in question would carry out the 
Hoover Commission's proposal that al! post- 
masterships be placed on a career civil-ser\- 
ice basis. It was inevitable that this sensi- 
ble plan would run into strong political oppo- 
sition, for it would end the patronage sys- 
tem which in the past has proved a means of 
rewarding the faithful in congressional dis- 
tricts. When it is considered that there af 
about 22,000 politically appointed pc:tal em- 
ployees, the interest shown by politicians 0 
defeating any curtailment of these patron- 
age opportunities is understandable. 

But the Hoover Commission found that 
politics produces inefficiency and militates 
against the incentives of promotion. 
blamed part of the postal deficit on the fact 
that the Post Office Department is laboring 
under the patronage handicap. The pr 
posed legislation would eliminate the ' 
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quirement for Senate confirmation of post- 
master appointments and would place these 
jobs on & regular merit basis, like other civil- 
service positions. The plan has the indorse- 
ment of President Truman, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Donaldson, and numerou’ postal organ- 
izations. No serious opposition to the bill 
has been openly expressed. Yet, without ex- 
planation, the Senate committee has decided 
to defer iction on the bill indefinitely. This 
is a high-handed procedure which will deny 
the Senate the right it has of passing on this 
important reorganization measure during the 
current session. The Senate will be dealing 
the postal-ieform movement a crushing blow 
if it allows the postmasterrhip bill to expire 
in a committee pigeonhole, 


A Bill To Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent granted to me to 
extend my remarks, I want to insert an 
editorial from the Boston Globe of March 
31, which offers excellent advice to the 
President. It clearly demonstrates that 
this influential newspaper recognizes 
the inevitable consequences of enacting 
this bill into law. We in New England, 
as well as in the Northeast, will be re- 
ceiving natural gas in the not too distant 
future. I would like to emphasize one 
sentence which cannot be disputed: 


The economic future of this region, already 
flicted because of recessive trends in in- 
istrial activity, is directly involved. 


A Britt To VETO 


A severe blow at New England’s hopes for 
cheaper fuel and power supplies has been 
dealt by passage in the Senate of the Kerr 
I exempting so-called independent pro- 

rs of natural gas from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. Only one New 
England Senator, StyLes Brinces, of New 

pshire, joined the supporters of this 
ighly dubious piece of legislation. 

This bill, and a similar one already passed 
n the House, now go to conference, and 
thence to the President for his approval or 
veto. It is to be hoped that Mr. Truman 
Will disapprove of the legislation. Unless 
he does, nothing will stand between the in- 
terests of the consumers, not only in New 

ind, but in other large areas in the 

! n, and soaring costs for natural gas. 
Under the provisions of this bill, the so- 
called independents will be free to charge 
| the traffic will bear. Thirty-five of these 
npanies, it was brought out in the Senate 
are already paying between 20 and 
percent of their stock. The estimated bill 
the consuming public, according to Sen- 
ator DOUGLAS, of Illin is, will soar by between 
$300,000,000 and $500,000,000 a year. The 
ly curb on price rises would be the sense of 
traint felt by the producers—a safe- 


rd hitherto found wanting wherever 


ried, 


ti 
i 


_ New England should see to it that the 
‘resident is thoroughly informed as to the 
frlousness with which such a prospect is 
viewed hereabouts. The economic future of 
‘us region, already afflicted because of re- 
“essive trends in industrial activity, is di- 
®ctly involved. With it are involved the 
pocketbooks of millions of homemakers. 


The Views of the First Iowa District, 
February 13 to March 31, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
with the approach of the 1950 campaign, 
I believe it is most important to all men 
in public life to know the views of the 
people regarding leading issues now be- 
fore Congress. In order to secure first- 
hand and accurate information I 
planned a comprehensive survey of my 
district soon after this session of Con- 
gress started. 

When President Truman presented 
his state of the Union address, his eco- 
nomic report, and his tax message to 
Congress, I drew up a list of 27 questions 
to submit to the people of my district 
and this questionnaire was mailed by 
me on February 11. I wrote no letter to 
accompany the questionnaire except the 
statement printed on the questionnaire 
itself. The following describes the list 
of names to whom the questionnaire was 
mailed. 

Throughout my entire service in Con- 
gress I have pericdically mailed out 
farmers’ bulletin lists to all box holders 
on rural routes and star routes and in 
those post offices not having city de- 
livery. We have kept a file of all re- 
quests for farm bulletins, and we used 
this list of the past 3 years together with 
all requests for agricultural yearbooks 
for the past 3 years. In other words, 
every such box holder had the same op- 
portunity to request bulletins, and in 
doing so his name automatically was 
placed on our list. To this list was 
added an equal number of city and town 
residents because the population of the 
First Congressional District is almost 
equally divided between city and rural. 
We used the city directories of all cities 
that had recently published directories, 
and we used the telephone directories in 
those cities that did not have recently 
published directories. We took the name 
of every fifth householder or telephone 
subscriber. 

Throughout my service in Congress we 
have followed the practice of sending 
baby books to the parents of all babies 
whose births are announced in the news- 
papers of the First District. We added 
the names of these parents to whom 
infant-care books had been sent over the 
past 3 years. 

Altogether these lists totaled approxi- 
mately 25,000 names. No other names 
were added and none of these names 
were deleted. After delivery of the ques- 
tionnaires in the district, we received 
special requests for approximately 200 
questionnuires and we mailed out 
these additional questionnaires when 
requested. 

The post offices returned approxi- 
mately 1,000 questionnaires that could 
not be delivered to the addressees. In 
response to the 24,000 questionnaires 
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delivered, we received a total of 4,221 
replies, or a return of approximately 
1742 percent. This return was excep- 
tionally gratifying, in view of Dr. George 
Gallup’s estimate of half that numbe 
of replies. We received more than 1,000 
letters with the questionnaires that were 
filled out and returned to us, and the 
discussions in these letters were very 
interesting and informative. 

The replies were rather evenly spread 
throughout the last 2 weeks of February 
and the month of March and in my 
opinion they reflect rather accurately 
the thinking of the people of the First 
Congressional District for the period 
February 15 to March 31. 

My office force made subtotals of the 
returns periodically over the period that 
the replies were ccming in. The first 
subtotal was made after the count of 
the first 175 replies. The next one came 
at about 900 replies and thereafter sub- 
totals were taken at about 1,500, 1,800, 
2,300, 3,000, 3,690, 3,S$C0, 4,100, and the 
final tabuiation at 4,221. The amazing 
thing to me is that the percentage of 
“ves” and “no” replies on each of the 27 
questions never varied much from the 
very first tabulation te the last and the 
percentages on the final tally sheet are 
very close to the percentages on each of 
the tally sheets from the very beginning. 
From this I believe the opinions through- 
out my district on these questions dur- 
ing the period covered by the poll are 
very consistent and dependable. 

I am enclosing a tabulation of the re- 
plies which I believe will be of interest: 

Questionnaire 


Do you favor the repeal of the Taft 


lartley Act? oo 
. Do you favor socialized medicine? - - 
3. Do you favor Federal aid to educa- 
SS 5 . 
Do you favor extending social security 
to people not now covered? 
5. Do you favor increasing the social- | 
security benefits? 
Do you favor high 
taxes if they are nec ry to make | 
social-security insurance a sound } 
insurance program? 


. Do you favor continuation of rent con- 


> 


social-secut ty | 


eral build 
publie works? 
(i) General expense ¢ 
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Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ar- 
ticle entitled “I Have Found Freedom,” 
published in the Holyoke (Mass.) Trans- 
cript-Telegram of November 26, 1949, an 
article entitled “German Refugees Are 
Glad They Are Far From Munich,” pub- 
lished in the Fall River (Mass.) Herald- 
News, of June 10, 1949, and an editorial 
entitled “Displaced Persons,” published 
in the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript, 
of May 25, 1949. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Holyoke, (Mass.) Transcript-Tele- 
gram of November 26, 1949] 


“T HAVE FOUND FREEDOM,” A DISPLACED PERSON 
Here Says 


Edward Swiecicki, a native of Poland, came 
to America 3 months ago. He came from 4 
years in a Displaced Persons camp, and from 
6 years of slave labor in Nazi Germany. 

Today, after almost a decade of hardship 
and misery he is a free man working for his 
living in a Holyoke grocery market, and re- 
siding in Easthampton. “I like America. It 
is a beautiful country,” he says, gesturing 
with his arms, “The Polish people like their 
freedom and you know how conditions are in 
Poland today. There is no freedom. I have 
found freedom here. I am satisfied.” 

Eddie, as he is called by his friends, has a 
job with Stanley Wielgosz who operates a 
grocery and meat market on Lyman St. He 
calls himself an “all-around helper” at the 
store, stocking shelves, selling a little and 
doing various jobs. Mr. Wielgosz says he is 
a good worker. 

Swiecicki was in the Polish army in War- 
saw when the German blitzkrieg hit his coun- 
try in September, 1939. He fought in the 
siege of Warsaw from September 6 to Septem- 
ber 28. He remembers the dates exactly. 

The Nazis threw him into a slave-labor 
camp near Hamburg, Germany. There he 
worked rebuilding railroads destroyed by 
Allied bombings. He shoveled coal, loaded 
freight, laid track and hauled cement and 
stone. Swiecicki got up from his chair and 
demonstrated how the prisoners drove the 
spikes into the rails, raising the heavy sledge 
hammer way above the head and bringing it 
down on the spike. 

Swiecicki is 40 years old, blue-eyed, tall and 
muscular. He has a Workman's hands, broad- 
palmed and calloused. He says of the slave 
labor: “It was so hard that I don’t like to re- 
member. I consider it hell. It would take 
a long time to tell what we suffered.” 

After the railroad labor he did such tasks 
as mason work, and setting up telegraph 
poles in wartime Germany. The camp at 
Hamburg was bombed by the British and the 
prisoners had to completely rebuild it. 

Food at the German prison camps consisted 
of two meals a day. Tea and two slices of 
bread for breakfast would be followed by a 
supper meal of potato or turnip soup. 

Swiecicki’s prison camp was liberated by 
British troops. Four years he lived in DP 
camps in Germany. For 8 months he worked 
for UNNRA. He was with Polish and French 
DP’s at this period. Later, in a DP camp in 
Bavaria he worked in a hotel for American 


occupation troops. He was a kind of treas- 
urer, keeping accounts for the hotel laun- 
dry, barber and tailor shops. 

He has a cousin living in Easthampton— 
Anna Szczygiel, of 109 Parsons Street. 

He had never seen his cousin but had ex- 
changed letters with her. Polish Catholic 
Action paid for his passage over to this coun- 
try. DP’s cannot come to the United States 
unless somebody here can give assurance that 
the DP will have a home and a job waiting 
for him. 

“It was beautiful to meet for the first time 
the person who had given me assurance,” 
declared Eddie. 

He arrived in New York and called his 
cousin. She was unable to come down to 
the city to get him, so he took a train to 
Springfield, where he met her. 

A displaced person coming to the United 
States is asked to rest for at least 8 days 
before starting work. Swiecicki waited 2 
days, and then went to work on a tobacco 
farm in Amherst. He says he didn’t want 
to be dependent on his cousin. 

Swiecicki was born in the town of Cieszyn 
in Poland and went to Vienna at the age of 
4. His father was a major in the Polish 
Army and was killed in the Battle of Warsaw 
in 1939. He wanted his son to be educated 
in Vienna, and Eddie went to school there 
until the age of 20, when he returned and 
went to a commercial school in Warsaw. 

Because of his schooling in Vienna, and 
subsequent years in German prisons, Swie- 
cicki has a strong German accent. He is tak- 
ing a night-school course 2 nights a week 
at Holyoke’s Lawrence School and enjoys it 
very much. Once a week he takes private 
lessons in English from a Smith College stu- 
dent in Northampton. He reads all the books 
and newspapers he can in order to better 
himself. He understands the written Eng- 
lish fairly well, but still finds difficulty in 
speaking and understanding spoken English. 

His mother still lives in Poland, and he 
sends her CARE packages regularly. 

Ed has his first citizenship papers and 
hopes to become a citizen in 2 years. He 
likes life here in the United States and con- 
siders himself lucky to be here. He wishes 
more of his countrymen in the DP camps of 
Europe might have the same chance that was 
his. 


[From the Fall River (Mass.) Herald News 
of June 10, 1949] 


GERMAN REFUGEES ARE GLAD THEY ARE Far 
From MUNICH 


It’s a long way from Munich, Germany, 
and there are two Germans in this city who 
are glad of it. 

One is a Jewish master goldsmith who 
could have come to America sooner, but chose 
to wait until his non-Jewish wife could come 
too. 

It is easier to come to America when you 
are a victim of fascism, he explained. 

He waited because she loved him very 
much. Erich Ruben knew this, even before 
his wife, Charlotte, chose the terror of a 
Nazi concentration cantp rather than divorce 
him, as she was ordered to. 

But when the time came to make her 
choice, she, an Aryan, elected to stay mar- 
ried to a Jew in Nazi Germany and pledged 
anew her love. 

Erich Ruben is a first cousin of Rolph, a 
local optometrist. They hadn’t seen each 
other for many years, since they were kinder, 
children of 7 or 8 years of age, until yester- 
day at Commonwealth Pier, Boston. 

But Rolph arranged to have the couple 
brought to America. How they managed to 
stay alive during the Nazi inquisition even 
they do not fully understand, 

“We had gentile neighbors, good neigh- 
bors,”” Rolph Ruben translated. “When the 
Gestapo raided Jewish homes, they warned 
us. We jumped out of a window. We hid in 
their homes, The Nazis did not find us.” 
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That is, at first they did not find them 
But in January 1943 early in the morning qj) 
Jews were placed under arrest, and that in. 
cluded Erich and Charlotte Ruben, 

“IT am a veteran of the German Army in the 
First World War,” Erich Ruben said in Ger. 
man. There was no pride in his voice. 

“The Gestapo showed me favor because 
of this. But if the war lasted 15 days more] 
would have died, like my sister and her hus. 
band, my brother and his wife, another 
brother and their families died in the gas 
chamber.” 

Mrs. Ruben was ordered to work for a Ger. 
man construction company, breaking rocks on 
a road gang. Ruben too, was in a work gang 
but under Gestapo supervision. 

The Rubens have a son. He is in England 
where he was sent at 13 years of age in 1933 
by his parents when the political complexion 
of the New Germany began to show in earnest, 

During the war, he worked with the United 
States Army in England. It was only a few 
months ago, just on the eve of a big Jewish 
holiday, when he walked into his parents’ 
new home in Munich. It was the first time 
this adult son had seen his parents since 
they sent him away. 

Ruben gives assurance he can do a day's 
work. 

“I am a master goldsmith,” he said, ex- 
hibiting samples of his work executed since 
his liberation. “I have my special tools. I 
can still work.” 

His cousin said the couple will do nothing 
their first few days in this city while their 
cousin plays host. Ruben’s services have 
already been spoken for by a Providence 
manufacturing concern that can use his 
special skill. 

As a kind of memento, the couple brought 
to America a cigaret lighter that belonged 
to a big-shot Nazi, and was used as a place 
of concealment for an ampule of suicide 
poison. 

Another event which will be notable today 
in their adventure-filled lives is a birthday 
party. 

It will be a party commemorating the 
birthday anniversaries of Erich, the refugee 
and little Eric, the citizen, son of Rolph. 


[From the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript 
of May 25, 1949] 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


Even though it appears possible that Con- 
gress will act at this session to liberalize the 
Displaced Persons Act, the success or failure 
of the DP program will still remain largely 
in the hands of individual Americans. 

This is because, even under the liberalized 
legislation that has been proposed this year 
it is still required that every DP be guar- 
anteed both housing and a job before ad- 
mission to the United States. Upon the 
number of Americans able and willing | 
provide such guaranties depends the number 
of war victims who can be brought to thes 
shores to start life anew and contribute 
their abilities and productiveness to th 
country. 

We are indebted to the weekly bulletin o! 
the First Congregational Church of William 
town for the following information on dis- 
placed persons, which should certainly be 0! 
interest to many people who might be in 4 
position to sponsor DP’s but who, throug) 
lack of knowledge of the resettlement pro- 
gram, are still hesitant. The material was 
prepared by Rev. George E. Beilby, Jr., pasto! 
of the Williamstown church. 

“DP’s are democratic. They are freedom- 
loving people. The suffering they have en- 
dured under totalitarian rule has reinforced 
their devotion to democratic ideals. They 
are most thoroughly screened by Government 
authorities (30 operations) as to their abill- 
ties, loyalties, and physical condition before 
they are granted visas to come to our shores. 

“DP’s are people with strong family tes. 
Having lost almost all other ties in the course 
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the greatest adversity, displaced persons 
have clung to their most cherished posses- 
son, their family life. 

“pp’s are religious. In their camps they 
nave constructed places of worship and have 
maintained their own religious leaders and 
services. 

““DP's are physically and mentally healthy. 

“pp’s are industrious. They come from 
places Where they were accustomed to work 
hard on the land, in the factories, and in 
commercial and professional enterprises. 
““pp’s have become self-sufficient. The 
45,000 who have already been resettled in our 
country have rapidly become independent. 
A survey by the New York Times found that 
less than 100 of these persons who are able 

work are in need of assistance. 

“Today, Gisplaced persons are like normal 
people anywhere in all ways save one—they 
have no home. 

“There are trained workeis in every trade 
nd profession waiting for sponsors. A DP 
an help you, as well as your help to him.” 

Complete information on DP’s and their 
sponsorship may be obtained from Church 
World Service, Displaced Persons Bureau, 214 
East Twenty-first Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

National and individual self-interest re- 
quire that Americans in a position to do so 
help make the promise inherent in the coun- 
try's DP program an actuality. 


sl 


Pennsylvania Still Oil State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Pennsylvania Still Oil State,” 
published in the Oil City Derrick of 
March 31. I call i‘e attention of Sena- 
tors from the 28 States interested in the 
production of oil to the fact that over 
1,000,000,000 barrels of oil have been pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania, and that more 
than that amount still remains in the 
ground. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA STILL O1L STATE 
William S. Lytle, a State geologist, says 
it 50 percent of the Pennsylvania petro- 

eum is still in the ground. Pennsylvania 

| is still rated as the best lubricating oil 
in the world, 

Lytle says that oil operators, most of them 
1 western Pennsylvania, are still depending 

secondary recovery for the big part of 
‘heir current output. This involves flooding 
the underground oil sands with water and 
ing a simple law of physics. About 80 per- 
c of the Pennsylvania oil production is 
currently being recovered by artificial water 
iooding, 
> geologist says that more than 1,122,- 
000 barrels of oil have been prcduced in 
ennsylvania since the birth of the industry 
tury ago. Lytle says that the future of 
insylvania oil industry depends on the 
r application of water, air, or gas injec- 
interdrilling, selective plugging, and the 
essful field application of laboratory re- 
The pioneer work being carried on 
in the secondary recovery of Pennsylvania 
crude Oil is vital to the continuation of the 
‘ndustry in Pennsylvania and to the future 
“4 economy of our Nation. 


The Case of Owen Lattimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News: 

THE CASE OF OWEN LATTIMORE 


If the Senate committee investigating Sen- 
ator McCartuy’s charges against the State 
Department wants to find out how the 
United States was induced to abandon China 
to the Communists it will have an excellent 
opportunity to go into that subject when 
Owen Lattimore is on the stand tomorrow. 

Professor Lattimore was one of the far 
eastern experts upon whom leftists in the 
State Department relied for advice and prop- 
aganda support when they were working to 
withdraw American support from Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

He first came into the policy picture when 
President Roosevelt appointed him American 
adviser to Chiang in 1941. Then during the 
war he served as Deputy Director of the Office 
of War Information, in charge of Pacific 
operations, when the OWI followed a line 
well to the left of the State Department on 
China policy. 

Mr. Lattimore accompanied Henry Wallace 
on his mission to China in 1944, when Mr. 
Wallace returned with the report that we 
were “backing the wrong horse” in China— 
meaning that we ought to get behind the 
Chinese Communists. The State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Far Eastern Affairs has fol- 
lowed the Wallace- Lattimore line since that 
time on all matters relating to China. 

Although he has enjoyed back-door privi- 
leges at the State Department the past 10 
years, Mr. Lattimore, fortunately, hasn’t been 
so successful in selling his ideas with respect 
to policy elsewhere in Asia or in Europe. 

His books reveal that he regards the Tru- 
man doctrine in Greece and Turkey damag- 
ing to world peace. 

The Marshall plan, he held, should have 
been channeled through the United Nations 
so that Russia and her satellites might have 
participated in the program. 

In 1945, he urged the establishment of a 
government in Japan which would be “left of 
center and at least liberal enough to be 
friendly with Russia.” In 1949 he foresaw 
“an inevitable demand” that Japan break 
away from America in order to come to terms 
with Communist China. 

He apparently viewed this as a wholesome 
development. “By withholding raw iron ore 
and supplying Japan only with pig iron and 
other semiprocessed materials, China would 
have absolute power to cut off the revival of 
Japanese war industry,” he remarked. He 
did not seem to be alarmed at the prospect 
that this might leave Japanese industry at 
the mercy of a satellite of the Soviet Union. 
Quite the contrary. 

In China, he said “wherever the Commu- 
nists have taken, over they have increased 
food production, controlled distribution, and 
stabilized prices, successfully breaking the 
old cycle of recurring shortages and famines.” 
That conclusion, published last year, is sub- 
ject to modification now that 50,000,000 per- 
sons in Red China are confronted by one of 
the worst famines in the country’s history. 

Every Senator should read Mr. Lattimore’s 
book the Situation in Asia, published in 1949. 
In it he found Asia turning to communism 
because the progress made by the Soviet re- 
publics of Asia has inspired awe and wonder, 
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The same people, he inferred, were turning 
against the United States because they didn’t 
want to be used as cannon fodder. 

Uncle Joe couldn’t have handled the sub- 
ject better himself. 


a 


Confidential Files—J. Edgar Hoover’s 
Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Peoria Journal-Transcript of March 31, 
1950, entitled ““The Confidential Files,” 
and an editorial from the Peoria Star of 
March 31, 1950, entitled “J. Edgar 
Hoover’s Statement”: 


[From the Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Transcript of 
March 31, 1950] 


THE CONFIDENTIAL FILES 


The Senate and President Truman are 
locked in a tight struggle over the confi- 
dential files of the Loyalty Board, with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee de- 
manding a look at the secret documents and 
the President instructing the Loyalty Board 
to refuse their release. 

Issuance of subpenas by the Senate may 
eventually bring the matter to a decision, 
although final disposition of the case may 
take years and come long after the need for 
a look at the files has ended. 

The sanctity of files classified as confiden- 
tial by the executive department is a matter 
that has never been settled although it has 
been a subject for dispute as far back as 1796. 
In that year President Washington flatly re- 
jected, as an unconstitutional encroachment 
on presidential prerogatives, a House request 
for papers on treaty negotiations. Andrew 
Jackson also resisted requests for a look at 
confidential papers. 

In 1944, Jonathan Daniels, one of the 
executive assistants of President Roosevelt, 
refused to testify before a congressional com- 
mittee on the grounds that he stood in a close 
confidential relationship to the President. 
When contempt proceedings were threatened, 
however, Daniels was ordered by Roosevelt 
to testify, thereby avoiding the test of con- 
gressional power which may come out of the 
present controversy. 

Another test appeared possible in March 
1948 when President Truman ordered Federal 
Officials to reject “any subpena or demand” 
by Congress for the loyalty files. The House 
passed a resolution subjecting to fine or im- 
prisonment any official who refused to fur- 
nish information demanded of him by ma- 
jority vote of a congressional committee. 
Court test of the legislation was prevented 
when the Senate failed to take action on the 
House resolution. 

If President Truman stands firm in the 
present case and if the Senate follows 
through on its demand for the files and 
cites officials refusing to produce them for 
contempt, the strange spectacle of the De- 
partment of Justice, part of the executive 
branch, prosecuting executive department 
Official may be seen. 

Regardless of the outcome of the struggle 
over the files, Mr. Truman’s refusal to let 
the Senate committee see them puts him 
once again in the position of defending in- 
dividuals accused of disloyalty and treason. 
He has previously been in that same situa- 
tion, much to his embarrassment, when he 
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defended Alger Hiss who later was proved 
guilty, and in his harassments of the House 
Un-American Affairs Committee. 

If the involved officials of his Government 
are innocent, it would be to his, as well as 
to their, advantage that he permit the files 
to be examined. 


[From the Peoria (Ill.) Star of March 31, 
1950] 


J. EpGar HoOover’s STATEMENT 


We have read with great interest J. Edgar 
Hoover’s statement explaining why FBI files 
could not be made available to a Senate sub- 
committee. ’ 

His reasons are divided into two main 
classes. The first may be entitled “security.” 
The second is not so easy to classify. 

Mr. Hoover's security reasons appear to be 
sound. To allow persons outside the FBI to 
examine FBI files would be to take the chance 
that such persons might reveal information 
on FBI methods, undercover personnel, and 
50 on. Mr. Hoover assumes, as we under- 
stand it, that while the Department of Jus- 
tice may be trusted to keep these secrets, 
members of a Senate subcommittee may not 
be so trusted. 

Perhaps he is justified in this doubt. If 
so, the next question is, “Why can’t the FBI 
process its material on the individuals in 
question, omitting data which refers to 
methods and undercover personnel, and giv- 
ing nothing but a factual statement of the 
FBI's findings?” 

The answer to that takes us into the sec- 
ond class of reasons why Mr. Hoover says the 
Senate subcommittee cannot obtain infor- 
mation from the FBI. 

“I, for one,” said Mr. Hoover, “would want 
no part of an investigative organization which 
had the power of discretion to decide what 
information would be reported and what 
would be omitted. An item of information 
which appears unimportant today may pro- 
vide the solution of a case when considered 
with information received at a later date, or 
it may later establish the innocence of the 
accused.” 

To us this seems like muddled thinking 
unworthy of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It seems to say 
that the time never arrives when the evi- 
dence may be weighed. It seems to say that 
Mr. Hoover considers himself incapable of 
fairly interpreting the reports turned in by 
his agents. It seems tu say that if a Govern- 
ment official is believed to be spying for an- 
other government, evidence of that spying 
may not be used if it reveals how the FBI 
got it. 

In short, Mr. Hoover seems to say that no 
information in possession of the FBI may be 
used to expose a disloyal Government em- 
ployee unléss a Cabinet member, department 
head, or the President wishes to proceed 
against the suspect. 

This simply means that Communists may 
remain in the State Department, if ~hey are 
there, because the reluctance of President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson to believe 
that employees of this Department are dis- 
loyal is well known. Information about Al- 
ger Hiss was kicked around by top Washing- 
ton officials for years and no move was made 
to remove him. Yet he was convicted of lying 
when he denied under oath certain acts 
which linked him with a confessed Commu. 
nist spy. It took a committee of Congress 
to start proceedings against Hiss. And a 
committee of Congress is the only body quali- 
fied to proceed against alleged Communists 
now in the State Department. President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson disqualified 
themselves in the Hiss case. But no com- 
mittee of Congress, says Mr. Hoover, may 
have any information from the FBI on sus- 
pected Government employees. 

This topsy-turvy situation might have been 
lifted from the pages of Through the Look- 


ing Glass. It doesn’t make sense. Neither 
does Mr. Hoover's explanation of it. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
President Truman wants to Keep essential 
information from the Senate committee. If 
this were not true, certainly some common- 
sense way could be found to remove the bar- 
rier between information in possession of 
the FBI and the Senate committee, which 
is entitled to know the truth. 


Mortgages for Cooperative Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “FHA Says It Will Insure Mort- 
gages for Cooperative Housing,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal on 
March 30, 1950. It has reference to 
FHA’s now insuring mortgages under 
the provisions of the laws as they now 
stand. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FHA Says Ir Writ INSURE MORTGAGES FOR Co- 
OPERATIVE HOUSING—WILL GIVE GUARANTIES 
DESPITE CONGRESS DEFEAT OF BILL TO SET 
Up AGENCY FOR THAT PURPOSE 


WASHINGTON.—The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration made it clear that it intends to 
insure mortgages on cooperative housing ven- 
tures, despite Congress’ refusal to provide 
special funds for such projects. 

President Truman, in his middle-income 
housing bill, asked that the Treasury be al- 
lowed to put up $2,000,000,000 in funds for 
a Federal association that would back the 
sale of debentures for cooperative housing 
projects. This proposal was defeated in both 
the House and Senate. 

FHA Commissioner Richards yesterday 
said he does not believe that Congress in- 
tended to disapprove cooperative ventures as 
such. He announced that his agency has 
agreed to insure a mortgage loan of $367,900, 
held by the National Life Insurance Co., on 
a project sponsored by the Mile High Hous- 
ing Association which is composed primarily 
of faculty members of the Denver Univer- 
sity. 

This association plans to start building 32 
homes involving a total outlay of more than 
$425,000. This would indicate that the cost 
per home will be something over $13,280. 

FHA also notified the Ardmore Veterans 
Housing Corp., Ardmore, Okla., that it can 
get mortgage insurance on a project involv- 
ing 126 homes built on a cooperative basis. 
The agency will insure up to $833,600, or 
about $6,611 per unit. 

In still another move, the FHA revealed 
that it has agreed to insure a mortgage of 
$2,679,300 on 300 family units in the Bell 
Park Gardens, New York. This is a veterans’ 
co-op, FHA said, which has completed 800 
units, mortgaged by the Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York to the tune of $7,220,000. 
Besides insuring the initial construction, 
FHA has a commitment to cover $5,000,000 
for 550 units in this project and the new 
commitment to insure $2,679,300 on 300 
units. Thus the agency might eventually 
be guaranteeing mortgages totaling $14,901,- 
500 for this one co-op alone. 


_to decide, 
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Washington Post Continues To Oppox 
Legislation in Realm of Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
text of an editorial from the Washing. 
ton Post of Monday, April 3, 1950, in 
disapproval of the so-called Mundt. 
Nixon bill, which competently sums up 
the basis for the opposition to this mis- 
conceived legislation: 


CLEAN MUNDT BILL 


The new version of the Mundt Commu- 
nist registration bill reported out by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has been 
cleaned up in several particulars. Even 
after the lavish applications of soap it has 
had, however, it still entails sweeping and 
arbitrary invasions of American liberties un- 
warranted by the acknowledged threat of 
subversion. Furthermore, it is dangerous 
on another count. Although its announced 
purpose is to force the Communists to oper- 
ate in the open, its probable effect would be 
quite the opposite. 

Like its predecessor, the new Mundt bill 
would set up a three-man Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board with tremendous powers 
without any definite criteria 
whether groups were Communist political 
organizations or Communist-front organi- 
zations. All such organizations would be 
required to register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and maintain accurate lists of their 
membership; in the case of Communist po- 
litical organizations the names of members 
would be made public. 

The bill would, of course, prohibit mem- 
bers of Communist organizations from hold- 
ing any Government job. In addition, it 
would deny use of the mails or radio broad- 
casting facilities to any registered group 
unless the material were plainly marked as 
coming from a Communist source. It would 
make it illegal for any member of a Com- 
munist political organization to apply for 
or use a passport. Finally, it would make it 
a crime for anyone knowingly to conspire “or 
agree with any other person to perform any 
act which would substantially contribute to 
the establishment within the United s.¥.es 
of a -totalitarian dictatorship.” Curiously 
enough, under a new provision of the bill, 
membership in a Communist organization 
is not to be construed as a violation of this 
provision. 

Many of the objections to this procedure 
are obvious. A Government board would 
have well-nigh absolute powers to tell pri- 
vate American citizens what groups the 
could join without inerasable stigma. The 
criminal provisions are so vague as to ope! 
the door to great abuse. What, precisely, 's 
any act which would substantially con- 
tribute to the establishment of dictator- 
ship? Could it be, to use a farfetched &x- 
ample, the one-party system in the South? 
Moreover, as the Department of Justice has 
pointed out in a letter to Chairman Wood 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee: 

“A world of difference exists, from the 
standpoint of sound policy and constitu 
tional validity, between making, as the bil’ 
would, membership in an organization desig- 
nated by the Attorney General a felony, nd 
recognizing such membership, as does the 
employee loyalty program und?r Pxecutive 
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Order 9835, as merely one piece of evidence 
pointing to possible disloyalty. The bill 
would brand the member of a listed organiza- 
tion a felon, no matter how innocent his 
membership; the loyalty program enables 
the member to respond to charges against 
him and to show, in a manner consistent 
with American concepts of justice and fair- 
ness, that his membership is innocent and 
does not reflect upon his loyalty.” 

Although the bill goes to great lengths to 
avoid the formal outlawing of the Commu- 
nist Party, for practical purposes it would 
accomplish just that. It would make mem- 
bership in Communist organizations with- 
out registration acrime. This is not the tra- 
ditional American approach, which requires 
the commission of an overt act of subversion 
before a person can be adjudged guilty of 
subversion. It is reminiscent of the thought 
control which used to arouse such mirth 
among Americans when it was introduced in 
prewar Japan. 

In another category the Mundt bill is of 
dubious constitutionality. If the conviction 
of the 11 Communists under the Smith Act, 
which makes it a crime to advocate the over- 
throw of the Goverment by force or violence, 
is upheld in the forthcoming court test, then 
membership in the Communist Party will 
per se be evidence of such advocacy. In 
that case registration under the Mundt bill 
would amount to compulsory self-incrimi- 
nation. 

If the Mundt bill actually would accom- 
plish the purpose of forcing the Communists 
into the open and protecting the integrity of 
the Government, that would be one thing; 
but should anyone in this day and age be 
deluded that the really dangerous Commu- 
nists are those who go by that name and hold 
party cards? Surely the Kremlin’s master 
minds are persons who shun party meetings 
and even are known as anti-Communists. 
The restrictive features of the Mundt bill 
would only serve to push beneath the sur- 
face the visible portion of the Communist 
Party, which, like an iceberg, is six-sevenths 
submerged anyhow. In this it would make 
inordinately more difficult the work of 
the FBI, 


Change in Method of Electing President 
and Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr.TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Blanchard Randall giving some obser- 
vations and comments on the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to change the method of 
ecting the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. I have submitted the article to 
‘ie Government Printing Office for an 
estimate of the cost of printing it in the 
“ECORD, and have received an estimate 
‘at the manuscript will make four 
pages of the Recorp, at a cost of $328. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
d0jection? 

‘There being no objection, the article 
pe = red to be printed in the Recorp, 
4$ follows: 
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Some OBSERVATIONS AND COMMENTS ON THE 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITep States To CHANGE THE 
METHOD OF ELECTING A PRESIDENT AND A VICE 
PRESIDENT 


(By Blanchard Randall) 


On February 1, 1950, the United States 
Senate passed a joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States in 
respect of the election of a President and 
a Vice President. The resolution goes now 
to the House of Representatives, and if ap- 
proved there, will be sent to the several 
States for ratification or disapproval. If ap- 
proved by the legislatures of 36 States, 
three-quarters of the total, in the 7 years 
after House approval, the proposal will be- 
come an amendment to our Constitution. 

The present system of choosing a Presi- 
dent and a Vice President, as determined 
by the Constitution and by the twelfth 
amendment, which was ratified in 1804, and 
amplified by the twentieth amendment, rat- 
ified in 1933, differs from the proposed, new 
method chiefly in the following respects: 
(a) Presidential electors, as persons, and the 
electoral college, are done away with; al- 
though the electoral votes of each State are 
retained. That is each State will have one 
electoral vote for each Congressman and each 
Senator to which the State is entitled as 
in the past, but electors will never be named, 
and of course, will never meet. (b) Under 
the present system, the winning presiden- 
tial candidate by popular vote in each State 
receives the entire electoral vote of that 
State no matter how large or how small 
may be his plurality over other opponents; 
under the proposed amendment, the elec- 
toral vote of each State would be prorated, 
or divided among all presidential candidates 
in proportion to the popular votes each re- 
ceived in that State. (c) Under the present 
law, a candidate to be elected must get a 
clear majority of all the electoral votes (at 
present, a winning candidate must get at 
least 266 of the 531 electoral votes). Under 
the proposed amendment, the candidate with 
the largest number of electoral votes would 
be the winner, so long as his total is at least 
40 percent of the whole electoral vote. (d) 
Under the present law, if no candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the electoral vote, the 
election is thrown into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and from the persons, not ex- 
ceeding three, having the highest numbers 
on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose 
a President; in their voting the Congress- 
men from each State act as a unit with 
one vote; if a State’s delegation is split, the 
majority determines for whom the one vote 
shall be cast. Under the proposed amend- 
ment, the election is thrown into the Con- 
gress if no candidate receives as many as 40 
percent of the electoral votes, and from the 
two highest candidates the Congressmen and 
Senators voting as individuals choose a 
President. It is noteworthy, here in pass- 
ing, that the proposed amendment is not 
precise or clear as to what would happen 
if two candidates should be tied in their 
electoral votes and both have more than 40 
percent. 

The declared purpose of this proposed 
amendment is to clarify and simplify the 
process of electing Chief Executives. The 
present system is not—it is said by pro- 
ponents of the change—easily understood; 
and in particular it can result in the elec- 
tion of a man who is not the winner of the 
greatest number of actual votes, although he 
should receive a majority of electoral votes. 
There is danger of an election being thrown 
into the House of Representatives under the 
present system, and the proponents of change 
claim there is no essential virtue in having 
the election decided by Representatives vot- 
ing as State units with one vote per State. 
The claim is made that when the entire 
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electoral vote of a State is credited to the 
winner by popular vote in that State, no 
matter how large or small in his plurality, 
an injustice is done to voters which might 
result in thwarting the wish of the majority 
of voters taking the country as a whole; and 
it is also claimed that the present system is 
unfair to candidates. 

There is much to agree with in many of 
the points raised by the proponents of this 
change. But there is also much to be said 
for the present, time-honored system. There 
is room for doubt that the proposed changes 
cure the evils against which they are di- 
rected, and there is room to question whether 
the proposed changes do not accentuate cer- 
tain weaknesses of the present method and 
in fact create new and greater weaknesses 
than are contained in the present procedure. 

To estimate properly how this new law 
would work in the future let us test it against 
the facts of previous elections and against 
some of the probabilities we may encounter 
in future elections. Let us also look back 
into our history to see whether the present 
method, with all its alleged draw-backs, has 
been unfair to candidates or damaging to the 
country. 

At this point the writer wishes to state 
that the basic data used in analyzing each 
election was taken from the various issues 
of the World Almanac between 1898 and 
1950, and that he has tried to exercise care 
and diligence in working up the results he 
submits. He has little doubt, however, that 
another mathematician or another historian 
might find other conclusions than some of 
his: in fact the proposed amendment itself 
says in one place that when a candidate 
would receive less than one one-thousandths 
part of one electoral vote in any State, this 
shall be disregarded. Unfortunately the pro- 
posed amendment does not say explicitly 
how one should treat the popular vote of 
the candidate whose infinitesimal electoral 
vote is to be so disregarded; nor does the 
law say to how many decimal points the 
division of electoral votes shall be carried; 
nor decree how the calculation is to be made 
or by whom audited. Perhaps the way is left 
open for the International Business Machines 
Corp., or some other company which deals 
in mechanical wizardy, to overcome man's 
shortcomings in being able to determine what 
it is man has tried todo. In any event, the 
present writer spent hours in calculating 
and checking the data he now gives you, 
imperfect though it may be. 

Had the proposed amendment been in 
effect fifty-odd years ago, the place occupied 
by Mr. William Jennings Bryan in American 
history would have been very different. Mr. 
Bryan would have been elected President in 
1896 by about 414 electoral votes over Presi- 
dent McKinley and several minor candidates, 
although Bryan was given but 46.7 percent of 
the popular votes and McKinley received 
more than 51 percent of all votes cast. The 
minor candidates who in total got about 
315,000 popular votes, and no electoral votes, 
historically, would have been credited under 
the amendment with over 10% electoral 
votes. The 7,100,000 voters who favored 
McKinley would have been merely a dis- 
appointed majority. 

Again, in 1900, history tells us President 
McKinley was reelected over William Jen- 
nings Bryan. McKinley received nearly seven 
and one-quarter million popular votes and 
292 electoral votes against Bryan’s six and 
one-third million popular and 155 eiectoral 
votes. However, had the proposed amend- 
ment been at work, the thrice-defeated Mr. 
Bryan would actually have been elected 
again, this time by about one-third of 1 
electoral vote, despite the fact that Bryan 
carried only 17 of the then 45 States and 
despite the fact that about 8 voters out of 
every 15 said they wanted McKinley. 
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In 1908 William Howard Taft was elected 
President. His opponents were the ubiqui- 
tous Messrs. Bryan, Democrat; Debs, Social- 
ist; and quite a few minor candidates. Pres- 
ident Taft got over seven and five-eighths 
million votes, more than 5144 percent of all 
votes cast, while Bryan was given slightly 
over 43 percent, Debs slightly under 3 percent, 
and all other candidates combined about 
2144 percent of the popular votes. History 
credits President Taft with 321 electoral 
votes, Bryan with 162. But under the pro- 
posed amendment Bryan would have come 
close, a third time, to accomplishing in theory 
what he never found possible in fact: He 
would have lost int 1908, but by only a nose 
in a photo finish. This writer’s figures— 
under the proposed amendment—give Taft 
229.476 electoral votes; Bryan 228.288; Debs 
12.464; all other candidates 12.772. 

In 1920 the country went Republican by a 
landslide; President Harding was elected with 
over 16,000,000 popular and 404 electoral 
votes to Governor Cox’s slightly over 9,000,- 
000 popular and 127 electoral votes. There 
were also several other candidates, including 
Mr. Debs, who are credited with a total of 
about one and three-eighths million popular 
votes and no electoral votes. But had the 
new amendment been in effect, President 
Harding would have had 10314 of his elec- 
toral votes taken from him, leaving him a 
surplus of but 29°4 votes in excess of the 266 
necessary to win: Cox would have been 
donated 80°4 of Harding’s electoral vctes and 
a galaxy of minor candidates would have 
been given over 2714 of the Republican’s 
electoral votes. Stated another way: Hard- 
ing, who was the choice of about 61 voters 
out cf every 100 throughout the couutry, 
would have been in doubt for some time, 
while calculators worked feverishly, as to 
whether he would have enough electoral 
votes; and would have had to be content with 
a little over 55 percent of the whole electoral 


vote although he got about 61 percent of the 


popular vote. In fact, from causes to be 
touched on in a moment, it is quite evident 
that under the new amendment, unless a 
great many States unexpectedly change their 
populations and voting habits, Republican 
candidates must expect to suffer great reduc- 
tion in their electoral votes as compared to 
popular votes, and can look forward to win- 
ning only when at least minor political land- 
slides favor them in the length and breadth 
of the land. 

In 1924 President Calvin Coolidge was re- 
elected. He received over 55 percent of all 
popular votes cast. Mr. Davis, Democrat, 
was given about 29 percent of the popular 
votes and Senator Robert La Follette, Sr., 
was given about 16 percent. President 
Coolidge had 382 electoral votes, Davis 136, 
and La Follette 13. So much for history. 
Under the proposed amendment however— 
and without any change in the popular vote 
or popular wish so definitely stated. by the 
whole country’s voters—President Coolidge 
would have liad to be content with election 
by a mere 49'4 percent of the electoral votes, 
because more than 57 of his historical votes 
would have been given to Mr. Davis, whose 
29 percent of popular vote becomes 36 per- 
cent of the electoral vote; and because like- 
wise more than 63 of the Coolidge votes would 
have been given La Follette to swell his total 
up to over 76 electoral votes. 

The only reason why this election in 1924, 
that of 1908, and that of 1896, would not 
have ended in the Congress under the new 
proposed amendment, since in each case no 
contender would have received 50 percent of 
the whole electora] vote, is that the authors 
of the proposed constitutional amendment 
at the last minute accepted an amendment 
to their joint resolution which reduced from 
less than 50 percent to less than 40 percent 
the point at which an election has to be 
referred to the Senate and House for solution. 


One more case history. In 1929 President 
Hoover was elected by an overwhelming popu- 
lar vote; he was given nearly twenty-one and 
one-half million while Governor Smith polled 
slightly over 15,000,000. Minor candidates 
were given a total of less than 1 percent of 
all votes, that is, only slightly more than 
one-third of 1,000,000. President Hoover 
carried 40 States for a total of 444 electoral 
votes; he lost only Alabama, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Rhode Island and South Carolina to Gover- 
nor Smith with a total of 37 electoral votes. 
Had the proposed amendment been in ef- 
fect—eliminating this time the various minor 
candidates from uur calculations—148.52 of 
Hoover's votes would have been diverted to 
Governor Smith, swelling the Governor’s 
total to 235.52 and Hoover, like Harding in 
a similar landslide would have pulled 
through with less than 30 votes above the 
50-percent mark. Hoover’s 5814 percent of 
popular vote would be represented by less 
than 5514 percent of electoral votes: Smith's 
4934 percent of popular vote would be repre- 
sented by over 4414 percent of the electoral 
votes. 

The question may readily be asked: Why 
are only Republican victories cited as case 
histories, with unpleasant or dire v:esults to 
the Republican candidates if the proposed 
amendment had been in effect? Why are not 
cases of Democratic victory similarly cited? 
The answer is comparatively simple: The 
solid South; where with few exceptions there 
has really been single-party rule for the past 
three generations. In these States the 
Democratic Party wins, not only with regular- 
ity, but with overwhelming votes; the pro- 
portion of Democratic votes to all other 
votes generally being no lower than 3 to 2, 
and frequently being better than 10 to 1; 
that is 10 Democratic votes to 1 for all other 
candidates. Accordingly when the electoral 
vote is divided in proporation to the popular 
vote in each State, there are several States 
where the Democratic Party will receive from 
60 percent to 95 percent of the electoral vote. 
In the remaining States of the Union, in 
average years, however, the opposing or Re- 
publican Party is the favorite in but few 
States by so large a percentage as 60 percent 
of the entire vote. As a result—if there is a 
general swing toward the Democratic Party 
these one-party Solid South States merely 
add to the pluralities of the Democrat and 
make them larger. When there is a Republi- 
can swing these one-party Solid South States 
detract from the Republican’s victory in elec- 
toral vote even under the present system to 
a comparatively small extent: but under the 
new amendment, as indicated in previous 
paragraphs, this detraction can become a 
major factor in confusing the outcome or 
even for reversing a large majority of actual 
voters. 

Two factors must be kept in mind for any 
mathematical analysis of the proposed 
amendment. One is that there is a great 
discrepancy between the number of people 
voting in the different States compared to 
the electoral votes of the States. For in- 
stance, South Carolina, Maryland, and Kan- 
sas have approximately similar-sized popula- 
tions: each State has eight electoral votes; in 
an average election, however, South Carolina 
casts a total of around 96,000 votes or say 
12,000 for each electoral vote; Maryland a 
total of around 600,000 or 75,000 for each 
electoral vote; and Kansas casts some 760,000 
votes or 95,000 for each electoral vote. 

The other factor relates to the smaller 
populated States which have but one or two 
Congressmen, but because of their two Sena- 
tors, are entitled to 3 or 4 electoral votes re- 
spectively. Nevada, for instance, has a popu- 
lation of around 150,000 and 3 electoral votes, 
or 1 electoral vote for each 50,000 of popula- 
tion. Montana has a population of about 
500,000 and 4 electoral votes, or 1 electoral 
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vote for each 125,009 people. On the othe, 
hand a State like New York with 45 Congress. 
men and 2 Senators has 47 electoral votes fo; 
a population of around 14,500,000 or one elec. 
toral vote for each 310,000 population, 4). 
together the 48 States contain many wide 
differences in these fundamental factors of 
population, representatives, and voting 
strength. : 

Then there is the great difference betweey 
States in what might be called voting habits, 
For instance, in 1948, taking the country 
as a whole, the average popular vote for each 
electoral vote was about 91,500; but at one 
end of the list of States there were: South 
Carolina, Alabama, Nevada, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Wyoming, Georgia, Virginia, Ver. 
mont, Louisiana, Tennessee, Delaware, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Texas with less thay 
50,000 popular votes for 1 electoral vote 
These 15 States had together 125 electora) 
votes and 4,623,000 total popular votes for an 
average of 37,C00 popular vctes for 1 electora! 
vote. Incidentally the votes of these States 
were much larger in 1948 than was usual be- 
cause of the interest in the States’ Rights 
Demccratic ticket which obtained about 
995,000 or 90 percent of its total vote in the 
States. But even with the States’ Rights 
Democrat defection of nearly 1,000,000 voter 
the Democratic ticket polled more than 5) 
percent of the total votes cast in these 
States: That is, Democratic 50.4 percent, 
States’ Rights Democrat 23 percent, Repubii- 
can 26 percent, and all other candidates about 
one-half of 1 percent. 

The next lowest group of States in votes 

er electoral vote in 1948 were Idaho, Maine 

Montana, North Dakota, 
New Hampshire, South Dakota, Utah, Okle- 
homa, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, Nebraska, Or2gon, and Colorado. In 
each of these 16 States, while there was a 
much heavier vote for the average elector 
than in the first group, there was no vote as 
high as the 91,500 average of the country 
In these States 102 electoral votes were cast 
for a popular vote in 1948 of 7,017,500 votes, 
or 68,200 aversge; Democrat 52 percent, Re- 
publican 44 percent, States’ Rights Democrat 
2.4 percent, Wallace 1.2 percent. 

The upper middle group of States includes 
West Virginia, Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin 
Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton, Connecticut, and Minnesota. These | 
States have a total of 126 electoral votes and 
they voted from 93,000 to 109,000 ,per elec- 
toral vote in each State. The total votes 
were Democrat 7,158,200, Republican 6,672,- 
200, States’ Rights Democrats about 100 votes, 
and Wallace 215,000 votes; about 50.9 percent 
Democrat, 47.5 percent Republican, and 1’, 
percent Wallace. 

The highest group of States when con- 
sidering popular votes for each electoral vote 
in 1948 were: Ohio, New Jersey, Indiana, New 
York, Massachusetts, Illinois, and California 
with a total of 170 electoral votes. Near! 
half of all the popular votes of the entire 
country cast in 1948 were cast by these | 
States, the total for them being 22,6600 
votes. In the average more than 133,00 
votes were cast by States in this group for ! 
electoral vote. Here the Democrats received 
10,997,300, 481, percent; Republicans 43 per 
cent; Wallace 314 percent; and States’ Rights 
Democrats nothing. ' 

One mathematical fallacy in the propose¢ 
amendmeht becomes apparent when thst 
differences between States are considered 

This proposed procedure is rather like he 
old gag that if you take one-half of one r\» 
bit and one-half of one horse, mix and c0°%, 
you can claim that the product is one-h\ 
horse and one-half rabbit stew. 

If electoral votes are to be distributed : 
each State in proportion to the popular v" 
given each candidate, then the candidate s 
electoral vote becomres merely an arbitrer 
factor (the State’s total electoral vote) mu’ 





























nied by a percentage; and the addition of 

cnese percentage factors in all the 48 States 
annot be a reliable guide to the true per- 
untry. 

The addition of these percentage factors 
would give a true percentage of the whole 
nly when the number of popular votes cast 

r each electoral vote is identical in each 
state, That is, if in every State some 91,500 
0 ilar votes were recorded for each elec- 
+oral vote, then and then only would the di- 
vision of electoral votes among the candi- 
dates in each State according to the popular 
te each received, give percentage factors 
which could be added to the similarly ob- 
tained percentage factors of the other 47 
States and result in sums which would 
mathematically represent each candidate’s 

tal vote. 

It was stated earlier that unless the popu- 
lation of States were to alter radically or the 
yoting habits of the different States alter 
adically, Republican candidates could carry 
the country only with the aid of minor land- 
slides. Under normal condition, Republican 
candidates for President would need over 55 
percent of the popular vote under the pro- 
posed amendment in order to obtain 50 per- 

of the electoral votes; otherwise a 
Democratic President would be inaugurated 
despite the fact that, in this example, from 
three to five million more voters would have 
voted for the Republican than voted for the 
acclaimed winner. Can anything be better 
calculated to disturb the average citizen’s 
belief in the sanctity of his ballot than to 
have the popular choice fail of election not 
because the other got mrore votes—not be- 
cause of fraud in any election precinct—or 
other chicanery, which we are eternally try- 
ing to cure and prevent—but by a mathe- 
ully imperfect law, presumably well con- 
sidered and put forward with the backing 

{ Congress? 

But this is perhaps not its only fault and 
shortcoming. A close election today fre- 
itly calls for recounts of the vote in 
some States. Suppose to this difficulty were 
added the question of correct division of 
votes among candidates into minute frac- 
tional parts of electoral votes. Think of the 
pressures which would naturally be exerted 
here and there, to gain one one-hundredth 
part of an electoral vote or even one one- 
housandth part. Think, especially, of the 
lack of public faith and the amount of re- 
crimination and argument which will neces- 
sarily flow in any close election and the de- 
lay in finally determining the winner to the 
highest post in the Nation. Think even a 
uttle further. The more candidates there 
vould be in any election the more chance to 
aisperse among them the electoral votes of 
each State. The law works for this end, 
provided each candidate gets at least one 
ne-thousandth part of one electoral vote, 
and in South Carolina, that means getting 
nly 13 votes in the entire State, in an aver- 
age election; in California you qualify for one 
he-thousandth part of an electoral vote if 
you get 162 popular votes in an average elec- 
Uon in the entire State. Will not the really 
smart campaign manager for candidate A 
us utmost to get as many candidates as 
ible filed in each State who would be 
tlendly to his candidate, under cover, in 
he hope each of these splinters would de- 
tact something from his main opponent, 
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candid: te B? Is this not an invitation on 
the other hand to every little candidate with 
Perhaps some local repute to file for Presi- 
dent of the United States, whether he has 


any kind of capacity, or political backing, or 
“he, merely to gain as much personal pub- 
—— aS possible and with the real assurance 
“e will get at least a minor fraction of one 


electoral 


‘ vote, some Nation-wide publicity for 
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notoriety) and a great tale to tell his 
grandchildren. 

Is not this the best way to break down 
our chief bulwark as a Republic? Hereto- 
fore we have determined that so far as we 
are able, we would use a method as fair as 
possible to all States and localities, but 
especially to give us a Government by a 
clear-cut majority. Because of the division 
of electoral votes among all candidates, 
whereas now electoral votes go only to those 
candidates who can carry one or more States, 
is not this proposal one which will inevitably 
lead to so many parties being represented, 
that no one party has a majority, and as a 
result we must have coalition or compromise 
Government? The lesson of a great Repub- 
lic—France over the past 80 years should be 
example enough of the dangers which are 
inherent in this splitting up and splintering 
of political parties. 

Look back into our history for a brief mo- 
ment. For 160 years the present system has 
been in effect. It is true that the original 
concept of having electors chosen in each 
State and then meeting, as an electoral col- 
lege to personally choose a President, has 
been followed by all electors only in the 
original choice of George Washington. It is 
true that since the second election, and in- 
creasingly through the years, electors were 
chosen, pledged to a given candidate, and 
that latterly their instructions have become 
so clear that the voting by electors has be- 
come perfunctory. It is true that electors 
have never—but once—been completely free 
to follow their own dictates, but have voted 
for a certain man in accord with the instruc- 
tion given them by the popular votes of their 
States. But have we not all become quite 
used to this procedure, and have we not 
actually legalized this procedure by the 
amendments heretofore added to the Con- 
stitution and fortified this procedure through 
our various State election laws? 

Has this time honored procedure we have 
followed for more than a century and a half 
worked harm on our country or has it worked 
unfair handicap on any presidential candi- 
date? Look back through the records: On 
one occasion one candidate, Mr. Tilden ap- 
pears to have received about one-quarter 
million votes more than did his opponent— 
President Hayes. But while looking at that 
incident recall the condition of a large part 
of the country, where reconstruction had 
just ended, and where rights of franchise 
and election laws were quite chaotic; where 
feeling naturally ran high. Recall, also, that 
this election did not have to be thrown into 
the House of Representatives, but was settled 
by the verdict of a special commission. Re- 
call also that the public accepted the out- 
come unquestioningly. In every other elec- 
tion but one, 1888, since we have had two 
dominant political parties, the time-honored 
system put the stamp of authority on the 
man who received the largest popular vote. 
Only in 1888 and when there was unusual 
third party strength—Greenback in 1892 and 
Bull Moose in 1912 did the winner, by our 
present system, fail to obtain a majority of 
all votes cast. 

One other great advantage we have en- 
joyed is allied to the present time-honored 
system of giving to the winning candidate 
in each State the total electoral vote of the 
State. It is the almost unbroken rule that 
a newly elected president is of the same 
party as the one in control of Congress. The 
reason this occurs is.due largely to the fact 
that the prestige and the campaign of a 
winning presidential candidate carries along 
with him the candidates for Congress and 
the Senate who belong to his party and aid 
their election in those States which favor 
the head of the ticket. If the President car- 
ries enough States with enough electoral 
votes to elect himself, under the present sys- 
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tem, history has shown that his party also 
elects in those States enough Congressmen 
and Senators so that his party controls Con- 
gress. His new administration is thus en- 
abled to get the legislation from Congress to 
put his policies into effect. Nothing is more 
futile than a President who does not have 
his party in control of Congress. The pro- 
posed amendment will tend to increase the 
number of cases when this dilemma will oc- 
cur. As already stated, the new amendment 
greatly increases the danger of a minority of 
voters electing the President; here is an 
added danger—the administration and Con- 
gress belonging to different political parties 
and pursuing divergent policies. The in- 
evitable result must be coalition and com- 
promise; too often, futility. 

We have discussed several past elections. 
What could be expected in a future election. 
Here is table A showing 17 States which have 
a strong natural tendency to go Democratic. 
The first 6 have always in modern history 
clung to that party, 4 have failed but once 
to vote Democrat; 2 but twice, and the last 5 
have voted at least two-thirds of the past 
12 presidential elections in the Democrat 
column. In 1944 these States voted as shown 
in table A and all 163 electoral votes were of 
course, won for the Democratic candidate. 
Under the proposed amendment the votes 
would have been split, and eliminating all 
but the two major parties from calculations, 
the result would have given the Democratic 
candidate about 117.4 votes, the Republican 
candidate 45.6 votes. 

This looks like a clear gain for the GOP. 
But what would the Republican Party have 
had to give up in the balance of the country 
in return for these 45.6 votes, if the new rule 
were applied? 

Let us assume, since this is an estimate of 
what might happen in a future election, that 
all the other 31 States went Republican; let 
us assume also that the division of votes be- 
tween the two major parties favored the Re- 
publican side by the best showing that party 
has made in each State in the past 30 years; 
that there were no minor candidates, and 
that the total votes in each State was equal 
to 1944. Look now at table B showing these 
31 States, their electoral votes, the approxi- 
mate total vote cast in 1944, and the division 
of electoral votes in proportion to the ‘best 
showing made by the Republican Party in 
each State since 1920. This would give the 
Republicans 223.80 electoral votes; the Dem- 
ocrats would get 144.20 electoral votes. Add 
these to the figures of divided electoral votes 
in table A, and the total for the country is 
Republican 269.4, Democrat 261.6 electoral 
votes. The Republicans win by 3.9 votes 
over 50 percent. 

But now look at the last two columns of 
table B, which shows how the 1944 popular 
vote would have to be divided between these 
two major parties in order to bring about this 
eyelash victory for the GOP. Look at the 
figures: Compared to Republican showings 
in recent presidential elections, they seem 
fantastic. They represent the best results 
the GOP obtained in each of these 31 States 
in this generation. In total nearly 25,000,000 
people had to vote Republican in these 
States, against slightly more than 16,000,000 
voting Democrat, in order to equalize the 
Democratic lead obtained by less than 
6,750,000 total votes shown for the 17 States 
in table A. This is the cost of the 45-plus 
electoral votes the GOP gained by the new 
amendment in those generally Democratic 
States. 

These two tables, looked at together, give 
the reason why the Republicans will need a 
landslide, or at least a near landslide, to 
bring about the election of their candidates 
under the proposed amendment. 

This narrow margin in practice would be 
altered by whatever votes went to the minor 
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candidates. It would be easy to foresee times 
when the Democratic candidate might 
squeeze through and win by electoral votes, 
although his Republican opponent might ac- 
tually receive a plurality measured by several 
million votes. 

Think of one more set of simple figures. 
South Carolina generally votes about 90,000 
for the Democrat, and around 5,000 for the 
Republican. The Democrats carry the State 

85,000 and under the new amend- 


bv abt ut 
ment would get about 74 electoral votcs 


while the GOP would get about one-half of 
1 electoral vote. Now lcok at New York 
with nearly 6,50Q,000 votes, and suppose the 
R: dublicans carry New York by 85,0C0 votes, 
just as the Democrats carry South Carolina 
by £5,000 votes. The new amendment would 
give tepublicans about 2334 electoral 
votes in New York to 23% electoral votes 
for the Demccrats. In other words, in New 
York the GOP wins a net of one-half an 
electoral vote for 85,000 plurality while in 
South Carolina the Democrats win a net of 
lectoral votes for the same plurality of 
votes. If the new amendment is 

that is the same as saying that 
1 vote in South Carolina is worth 14 votes 
in New York. This may be very gratifying 
to the man in South Carolina or in any simi- 
larly situated State where the vote is small 
in comparison to the electoral vote, but how 
well does such a theory of discounting votes 
appeal to the man in New York or Pennsyl- 
vania or Ohio or California or Iowa or 
Kansas or Illinois, or any State where there 
is a large population and a large turn-out 
of voters on election day and where the vote 
is heavy for each electoral vote? 

There is now pending another constitu- 
tional amendment to limit the length of 
time a man may serve as President. It is the 
twenty-second amendment and was started 
on its journey by Congress in 1947. Up to 
July 1949 it had been ratified by 21 of the 
needed 36 States. If for no other reason, the 
proposed amendment, which is the subject of 
this article, should be delayed until final 
action has been taken on the twenty-second 
amendment, so that the people of the country 
need not be confused by having two proposals 
before them at once, effecting both the tenure 
and the method of electing a President. 

But there are other good reasons also for 
urging the House of Representatives to vote 
down the proposed amendment relating to 

he methed of electing a President. 

The proposal is not a simplification of the 
present process. In fact it appears to compli- 
cate rather than simplify. 

The proposal will not eliminate the chance 
of electing as President some candidate who 
gets fewer votes than a competitor; it makes 
the danger greater. 

™he proposal is based on bad mathematics 
and will be difficult to administer and will 
not appear convincing to the public. 

The proposal will complicate elections and 
offers easy cover for election maneuvering, for 
possible chicanery, and double dealings. 

The proposal invites splinter parties and 
many Cc i thus confusing issues and 
tending to hamstring national policy. 

The prceposal will tend to break down our 
itest strength of two-party government. 
rhe proposal will tend to bring the ballot 
into disrepute, because of the great chance of 
nullifying the electorate’s expressed wishes 
in popular ballots and naming as President 
and Vice President those who have but a 
minority of votes. 

The proposal should be defeated in Con- 
gress, now; and the whole question of clari- 
fying elections carefully studied in detail 
from all points of view, with lengthy public 
hearings and discussions, before we attempt 
to draft new rules on this important question 
to take the place of those rules which have 
served us well throughout the years. 
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TaBLE A.—Pro forma votes 


[April 1944, actual in usually Democratic States] 
ieseitihaen $$$ 


Approximate vote cast in 


Electoral | 1944 for 2 leading parties 


vote 


Democrat Repub-ican 


198, 900 
149, 000 
268, 200 
281, 600 67, 800 
158, 500 3, 700 
South Carolina 90, 600 4, 500 
Florida : call 339, 400 143, 200 
North Carolina | 527, 400 263, 100 
Texas | 821, 600 | 191, 400 
Virginia 242, 300 145, 200 
Kentucky 472, 600 392, 400 
‘Tennessee _. Sincins Br 308, 700 200, 300 
Arizona . Fa seer ee 80, 900 56, 300 
Montana.__.._- i hae 112, 600 93. 200 
Nevada a : ti ay P 20, 600 24, 600 
New Mexico sieuaticnteedsanel 81, 400 70, 700 
Oklahoma....-..-. wis 401, 500 319, 400 


44, 500 
63, 600 
Georgia 56, 500 
Louisiana 

Mississippi 


2, 140, 400 


4, 564, 800 


ADDITION OF TABLE A AND TABLE B 


Popular votes 
Electoral 
vote ee 


Democrat | Republican | 


State 





163 4, 564, 800 
368 16, 185, 150 


17 | 
31 


2, 140, 400 | 
24, 831, 850 | 


531 | 20, 749, 980 | 26, 972, 250 | 


48 | 


Division of electoral yo 
proportionately pet, 
2 leading — candidgne 
(figured to nearest 1. 
& vote) under propos 
amendment 


ne 


Democrat Reput 


Note.—A straight over-all percentage would be: Democrat, 110.97; Republican, 52.03. 


—— 


Proportionate division of 
electoral v« tes 


Democrat } Republican 


| 
117.4 
144. 2 


261. 6 


| 


Norte.—A straight over all percentage would be: Democrat, 230.88 Republican, 300.12. 

If Republican Party should lose 344 percent of its vote, evenly over these 31 States, to minor parties, it would r 
the popular majority of the GOP by some £50,000 votes, but would reduce the proportional electoral yot¢ 
GOP by about 77% votes and, in the country as a Whole, make the Democratic candidate the winner by a fra 
of 1 electoral vote although the GOP would have received nearly 55 percent of all popular votes cast. 


TABLE B.—Pro forma vote of States 


[1944 approximate vote; percentage of best showing for Repubiican Party in 25 years] 


Proportional division of 
electoral votes between 
Republicans and Demo- 
crats only (figured to 
nearest 4p of 1 vote) 
using as basis the most 
favorable election return 
in each State to Republi- 
can candidate in any 
election of past 28 years 


Approximate 
total vote 
cast in 1944 


Electoral 
vote 


Democrat Republican 


California... 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware 

Idaho 

I}linois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Maine 
Maryland_- -. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska... ._. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey... 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island_._. 
South Dakota. 
Utah... 
Vermont 
Washington _. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 


3, 500, 000 ¢ 16 
510, 000 ; a 
824, 000 3. 4.; 
125, 000 . 0 1. 
210, 000 -4 2 
060, 000 16 
, 664, 000 5. 7.8 
050, 000 > 

736, 000 

300, 000 

608, 000 

1, 906, 000 
200, 000 
122, 000 
575, 000 
564, 000 
230, 000 

, 952, 000 

}, 298, 000 
220, 000 
150, 000 
480, 000 
780, 000 
300, 000 
232, 000 
248, 000 
126, 000 
848, 000 
716, 000 

1, 326, 000 
102, 000 


41, 016, 000 144, 2 


Approximate division © 
popular 1944 vote 
would be required 
each State to war 
the electoral votes 

in previous columns 


ET 


Democrat | Republican 


1, 240, 000 
1, 785, 000 | 
381, 000 
43, 750 
73, 500 
1, 740, 000 
665, 600 
399, 000 
202, 400 | 
93, 000 
258, 400 
735, 000 
643, 000 
464, 000 
693, 000 i 
202, 000 | 
94, 900 | 
780, 800 | 

, 068, 000 
96, 250 
, 096, 000 
168, 000 
296, 000 
750 
92, 800 
114, 700 
42, 000 
270, 300 
295, 400 
596, 700 
37, 400 





16, 185, 150 | 
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Congress Has Shirked an Important 


Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a mat- 
ter of deep regret to me that the Con- 
gress has seen fit to strip the Federal 
Power Commission, by specific legisla- 
tive fiat, of its power to serve the con- 
sumers of the Nation and protect them 
against a rapacious monopoly of natural 
resources, 

The passage of H. R. 1758, and the 
adoption of the Senate amendments, 
have gone a long way toward vitiating 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938, as an in- 
strument of protection for the consum- 
ing public. 

WASTE AND INFLATED PRICES 


I have been opposed to this bill per se, 
and I have also been very much opposed 
to some of its implications and the pres- 
sure used to move it through Congress. 

Ihave also expressed my vigorous opin- 
ion against the use of legislative fiat to 
overthrow judicial decisions when the 
purpose of the legislation is not to better 
express the will of the people but only to 
serve a special interest. This is a device 
as old as parliamentary government, and 
just as shabby as its hoariness would 
suggest. 

My fundamental objection to the bill 
remains however, its objective of narrow- 
ing the regulatory range of jurisdiction 

f the Federal Power Commission. 
PROPERTY OF THE WHOLE NATION 


Natural gas is one of our great natural 
resources, the property of the whole Na- 
tion, and its private exploitation should 
be carried out as a national trust. In- 
stead, we have had a humiliating spec- 
tacle over the last 70 years of wild waste- 
lulness by private exploiters, the levying 
of charges just as high as the traffic 
would bear, and a constant pressure of 
lobbying for special concessions of all 
xinds, with the amendment of the na- 
tural-gas bill topping all the requests in 
its baldness and brusque disregard of 
public interest, 

Despite the heavy investments re- 
quired for transmission lines, the pro- 
cuction and sale of natural gas is not an 
€xpensive process in terms of costs per 
thousand feet at the consumer’s door, 
and the spotty reduction of consumer 
Prices eulogized by some Members has 
ittle relevance to the issue. 

Natural gas can be handled just like 
petroleum: It can be transmitted through 
, or by tank car or tanker or 
ven truck, or in cylinders under com- 


Dine Y) 
MAME LLCS 


on 


This enactment paves the way for new 


eouging 


of the user, whether commer- 
‘lal or household; it further reduces the 
direct potency of the Commission in pre- 
venting or discouraging wasteful prac- 

and it further encourages high- 
PoWered private pressure groups to seek 


special privilege through congressional 
tolerance. 
THE BILL IS WITHOUT MERIT 


As I see it, Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion is without merit in any phase. 

It is against public interest; it is gross- 
ly against consumer interest; it is not 
even properly in the interest of the pri- 
vate exploiters because, relieved of their 
fears of the restraining hand of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, these huge com- 
panies—and I find the claim that this 
bill is for the benefit of small independ- 
ent firms tragically funny—are quite 
likely to destroy the gas industry in their 
frantic efforts to wring huge profits out 
of this basic fuel resource while they can. 

The Congress has abdicated its proper 
duty in this action; and I fear that their 
votes on this measure will come back to 
haunt many Members when they face 
their constituents. 


ECA Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission heretofore granted, I am 
including as part of these remarks an 
editorial entitled “ECA Competition” 
which appeared in the weekly of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, in its 
issue of March 17, 1950. I am also in- 
cluding ir. these remarks as being perti- 
nent to this important subject an article 
entitled “Britain to Cut Dollar Imports” 
from the Washington Post for March 29, 
1950, and a letter from the manager of 
Dant & Russell, Inc., a reputable lumber 
firm in my congressional district. These 
items follows: 


[From Portland (Oreg.) Commerce, of 
March 17, 1950] 


ECA COMPETITION 


Canadian lumber piling into United States 
markets by train and shiploads may well be 
a sample cf what will eventually happen in 
many other lines of production if the ECA 
program is successful. In other words, if 
European producers being loaned money and 
being instructed in American know-how can 
ultimately approach United States efficiency 
in certain Jines, it is logical to expect that 
their products will in the end be in sharp 
competition with goods made in thc United 
States. 

Methods and techniques perfected in the 
United States have given producers in this 
country protection against foreign produc- 
tion in many fields. If these clements of 
protection vanish through European pick- 
ing up our methods and techniques, then 
situations similar to that of Canadian lum- 
ber on United States markets are most as- 
suredly to arise. When that time arrives, 
there will be others than Pacific Northwest 
lumber producers crying for relief. Perhaps, 
the day may not be so distant as some might 
think when even Walter Reuther’s automo- 
bile unionists might be calling on Congress 
for protection of their jobs, wages, and stand- 
ard of living. 

Canadians start with an advantage of 
around 10 percent in dollar exchange. Then 
their lower wage rate, lower taxation, and 
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freight rates pile the advantage up to where 
if nothing is done, the day is coming when 
many of our mills will be out of business. 

There are those trying to seek a way out. 
It is probable that the question of a higher 
lumber tariff agreement will be put on the 
agenda for discussion with Canada next Oc- 
tober. Your Washington representative has 
talked to one major administration Senator 
interested in lumber who thinks this may be 
possible. 

In the meantime, lumber is coming down 
from British Columbia even into Florida. 
And the southern pine people are shooting 
their protests in to Washington likewise. 
There is some hope for relief, but probably 
not for several months. 

Senator MAGNUSON, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, is digging into the case, end intends 
to explore any possible administrative steps 
that might be urged to effect some relief. 

One step that could help not only the lum- 
ber producer but many others would be cut- 
ting of corporate income tax. It is esti- 
mated that buyers of General Motors cars 
last year paid an average of around $400 a 
car in taxes of this nature. A lot of people 
are quite unconscious of the amount of taxes 
they themselves are paying rather than the 
big wealthy corporation. The lumber in- 
dustry with the competition it faces cannot 
pass on its taxes in higher prices. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of March 
29, 1950] 


BriTaAIn To Cut DOLLAR IMPORTS 


LonpoNn, March 28.—Britain’s Labor Gov- 
ernment reaffirmed today its hope that the 
sterling area, by reducing dollar imports 
about one-fourth, will be able to cut its an- 
nual gold-dollar deficit in half by mid-1951. 

Purchases from the United States and other 
dollar countries are to be slashed 25 percent 
in the period from July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1951. 

Originally proposed to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation last Janu- 
ary, the cuts were outlined in a Treasury 
white paper, Economic Survey for 1950, 
issued today. 

The Government has said items on which 
dollar spending must be cut include bread 
grains, sugar, tobacco, petroleum products, 
steel, timber, and pulp and paper. 

The white paper, bristling with “ifs,” said 
the reduction from a dollar deficit of $1,531,- 
000,000 for 1949 to one of $785,000,000 for 12 
months ending June 30, 1951, can be ac- 
complished under the following conditions: 

1. Business continues good in the United 
States. 

2. The lid is kept on wages, prices, and 
dividends in Britain. 

3. British productivity goes on improving 
with no sharp increase in costs. 

4. Exports to dollar markets increase suffi- 
ciently to offset the cut in the value of the 
pound last September from $4.03 to $2.80. 

5. Gold earning exports to South Africa 
can be stepped up. 

6. The dollar nations demonstrate readi- 
ness to accept imports. 


DantT & RUSSELL, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., March 29, 1950 
Representative Homer D. ANGELL, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear MR. ANGELL: You will be interested 
in knowing that in February 1950 British 
Columbia shipped into the United States by 
water alone 58,713,584 board feet of lum- 
ber; this in a month when a great part of 
the Canadian production was closed down 
by bad weather, shortage of logs, ete 
This emphasizes the need for some means 
of protecting the American lumber industry 
and American labor against countries having 
low wages and depreciated currencies. 
Yours very truly, 
R. J. DARLING. 
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The Dairy Industry in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YOR 


IN THE § ATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
M heal “April 3 Cegislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
hursday evening, bhad the pleasure and 
privile ge of addressing the Northeastern 


Dairy Conference, a gathering of repre- 


S! ntativ > dairy producers and others in- 
terested in dairy production, meeting in 
their fifteenth annual session. I ask 


unanimous consent of the Senate to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
remarks I made oh that occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 





alking to dairymen about dairy problems 
{s an interesting but not a novel experience 
for me. I have been talking to dairymen 
about dairy problems for the past 20 years. 
I think I have made some contributions to 
the welfare of that industry in New York 
State as a result of those discussions. 

I must point out to begin with, that my 
acquaintance with dairy problems comes 
neither from having been a dairy farmer nor 
from having spent a summer in the country 
with a cow. I learned about the dairy in- 
dustry and its problems the hard way, from 
tackling the tough and snarled problems of 
that industry in the period between 1928 and 
1942 when I was Lieutenant Governor and 
Governor of New York. 

When I was sworn in for the first time as 
Governor of New York in 1933, the dairy in- 
dustry was held in the terrible grip of chaos 
and depression. The price of milk on the 
farm was 96 cents per hundredweight. 
Farmers were dumping their milk into the 
pig troughs. There were farm strikes in 
those da ye-ae New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and 

I do not ‘think it is necessary, before this 
audience, to go into detail about the events 
We all remember the fore- 
the glut of milk and other dairy 
in the markets, and the terrible 
ition of apparent overproduction and 
ices. And despite the low prices, the 
srs, the city people, were still unable 
to buy th e available supplies, even at the low 
prices then in effect. Low farm prices and 
high unemployment—a familiar pair. Some- 
times we forget that they almost always go 
together. The price of milk was as low as 
96 cents a hundredweight in New York and 
there were 15,000,000 unemployed in the 
Nati The price of feed was low, too. Corn 
sold for a few cents a bushel. But that 
wasn't much comfort to the farmers nor to 
the city folks either. The price of feed was 
too low for the producers of feed and too 


of those days. 
closures, 





high for the producers of dairy products. 
And milk that sold at retail for 11 cents a 
quart was still too high for people who did 
not have 11 cents. 

I have not cited these figures nor taken 
this backward look merely for sentimental 
orn ilgic reasons. I certainly am not nos- 


ilgic about that part of our past. I am sure 
that none of you is either. No; I have cited 
ures and recalled the dark circum- 
stances of two decades ago because today, at 
this very moment, we are faced with a situa- 
tion which could possibly lead to at least a 
trend in the direction of where we stood 20 
years ago. The problems of today have that 

me familiar look, like an old trouble that 
turns up after a long respite. 

I hasten to say that the measures which 








the Federal and the State Governments have 


taken since those chaotic days of 1930 have 
provided a number of essential safeguards 
against any sudden plunge back into the 
chaos of 20 years ago. Some of the steps we 
took in these days were designed to meet the 
immediate emergency problems. But we also 
moved to provide for the long-range welfare 
of the farmers of our State and of the Nation. 

It was not enough then—and it is not 
enough now—to make vague and pious dec- 
larations about how the situation could be 
solved by the initiative and enterprise of the 
American farmer. The American farmer has, 
indeed, more than his share of initiative and 
enterprise. But at that time—20 years ago— 
we all knew that we were in the path of an 
avalanche. In the face of the forces which 
had assaulted us individual enterprise and 
initiative were meaningless. It took the com- 
bined efforts of the entire Nation—citizens 
and Government, farmers and ‘workers—to 
deflect the onrushing disaster and to repair 
the damage which had been done. And to- 
day much the same kind of situation exists 
as far as our dairy farmers are concerned. 
The problem of the dairy industry cannot be 
solved by the individual efforts of any one of 
us. It is far too intricate for that. 

The dairy industry is an essential part of 
the whole complex structure of American 
agriculture. What is done to help or to 
hinder the producer of grain helps or hinders 
the preducer of dairy products. Within the 
framework of the dairy industry, itself, we 
know that what helps or hinders the pro- 
ducer of butter, helps or hinders the producer 
of fluid milk and of cheese. 

And finally, in the largest framework of 
all—the framework of the entire American 
economy—we must recognize and accept as 
an axiom—as an incontrovertible fact—that 
the prosperity of the dairy farmer depends 
upon the prosperity of the worker in the city, 
of the small-business man, and of all the 
elements which make up the national econ- 
omy. The national economy is one and in- 
divisible. No one section of it can prosper 
at the expense of the other, or independently 
of the other. What is good for the Nation 
is good for the dairy farmer. What is good 
for the dairy farmer is good for the Nation. 

Let me turn back for a moment to the 
steps which we took in 1933 and in the years 
following for the benefit of the dairy farmers 
of New York State, in order to illustrate what 
I mean. 

In New York State we insisted that the 
farmer must have hard surfaced road out- 
lets for his products—farm to market roads 
we called them—and we built those roads— 
3,000 miles of them. 

We said that it was vital for the farmer 
to have the commercial advantage of electric 
power and we saw power lines go up along 
hundreds of rural roads which had never 
seen power lines before. We saw that the 
farmers needed better educational facilities, 
more adequate health facilities, and regional 
markets for more efficient food distribution. 
All these were needed to make of the farmer 
what he has a right to be—a citizen with the 
individual dignity and security which is our 
American birthright. We proceeded to con- 
struct rural schools, and to establish rural 
health programs and regional markets. 

These were the general measures we took 
to benefit all farmers in New York State. For 
the immediate and particular benefit of the 
dairy industry we took additional steps to 
cure the economic ailments which had set- 
tled into the very bones of that industry. 

In our undertaking to help the dairy 
industry we did not, however, try to do 
things for the «airy farmer. Instead we 
did things together with the dairy farmer. 
The major role in the milk program worked 
out in New York State was played by the 
milk producer himself. We worked out a 
milk marketing system in which the farm- 
ers and tkeir own organizations were the 
chief movers. This program was and is the 
farmer’s program. The New York milk 
marketing agreements showed the way, I am 
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told, for the Federal 
followed. 

Under the terms of the Federal Agriculture 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 23 market. 
ing agreements blanketing all the main milk 
producing areas of the Nation van arrived 
at. The chief effect of these greements 
was to establish a minimum price ‘which the 
distributor had to pay to the farmer for his 
milk. 

ut while we were working on gene 
measures to aid the dairy industry and 
farmers generally—both in an immediate ind 
in a long range sense—we also worked to 
raise the purchasing power of the gener; 
ot The entire structure of economi r 


agreements which 


production a nd to permit the industrial 
workers to raise their income and their 
standard cf living was as essential for the 
welfare of the dairy farmer as for the welfare 
of the worker and businessman. 

But we recognized—and still sadly recog. 
nize—that American agriculture presented 
a much more difficult problem than Ameri- 
can industry. While it was essential for 
American agriculture that we abolish un- 
employment and raise the general standard 
ef living in the cities, special additional 
measures had to be taken to protect the 
farmer against the special hazards of harvest, 
market, and price, 

It was because of these factors that the 
various parity, conservation, and support- 
price programs were put into effect. While 
the reasons for these programs are quite 
clear to you gentlemen—however much some 
of you might disagree with some of the de- 
tails of these programs—the basic reasons 
for these programs are much less clear to the 
general public. Least clear of all to the 
general public are the reasons for the sup- 
port-price program which, as far as the dairy 
industry is concerned, is confined to manu- 
factured and processed products. 

Late in 1948 and early in 1949, when dairy 
prices began their decline, the Secretary olf 
Agriculture began to invoke these price sup- 
ports—for butterfat in February of 1949, 
for dried skim milk in April, and for cheese 
in July. Today the Federal Government 
owns some millions of pounds of these com- 
mcdities. 

I must say that the price-support program 
even in association with the milk marketing 
agreements has certainly not been effective 
in holding up the price of dairy products 
This is so true that some of our dairy farm- 
ers have been writing to me, petitioning jor 
an abandonment or curtailment of the price- 
support program for feed grains, on te 
ground that dairy prices—and poultry and 
egg prices, too—have dropped out of sight 
of the price of feed grains. 

I shall not tonight undertake a defense | f 
the price-support program. Its defects are 
obvious to all. But neither these dele 
nor any other defects in the farm pr 
can be cured with a meat ax. Some 
better must be improvised to take its p! 

The price-support program is so subject to 
abuses on the one hand and to public mis 
understanding on the other that I, myst y 
feel strongly that some other formula mus 
be developed. I cannot tonight propose 
enunciate a better plan. I have studied and 
shall continue to study every proposal Weir 
has been or will be mad? to this end. 

I know that whatever solution 1s 
out must be worked out in relati nt 
entire field of American agriculture 
solution which benefits one field | r 
ture at the expense of another is accep\ 
No solution which solves the problems 0} 
sector of agriculture without regard je A 
effect upon the others is acceptable. “'" 
finally, no solution which fails to ake lt : 
full consideration the welfare an a interes 
of the consumers, of the taxpayer, and of th 
whole national economy is feasible. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
dismiss the special problems of the dairy 12 
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dustry and postpone thinking about them or 
doing something about them until we have 
solved the whole problem of American ag- 
riculture. We here are especially concerned 
with the problems of the dairy industry. 
That industry has its special problems which 
ran and must be attack insofar as they are 
special problems. I propose to discuss a few 

f them 
"The special problems of this industry do 
not reside entirely in the decline in the price 
of milk and other dairy products. That de- 
cline is as much a symptom as it is a disease, 
One of the real ailments which besets the 
dairy industry is the decline in the consump- 
tion of fresh milk. Per capita consumption 
of milk has been dropping. In 1948—the 
last year for which I have figures—one-third 
f the families in the cities of America were 

ing less than 1 pint of milk, in all 
rms, per person per day. This is a 
threat not only to the dairy industry but to 
the health of the Nation. This circumstance 
again is as much a symptom as it is a disease. 
For many of the families to which I refer, 
the price of milk is higher than their capac- 
ity to pay. We must reverse this downward 
trend in consumption. The question is how 
to do it. One way in which that can be ac- 
plished is through full industrial em- 

it at good wages. 
he price of milk has dropped 22 percent 
within the past 2 years. The price of the 
products which the farmer must buy has 
dropped only 4 percent. We must continue 
to exert every effort to halt and reverse that 

trend. 

It has always seemed to me, that in any 
business, dairying or industrial, the way to 
increase gross and net income is to increase 
the volume of production while reducing the 
unit cost of production. In specific refer- 
ence to the dairy industry I believe that a 
sound and practical approach is to encour- 
age demand on the one hand and to work 
for an increase in the purchasing power of 
the consuming public on the other. We 
must work at the same time to decrease the 
cost of production through more efficient 
of production and distribution. 
Nor should the retail price reflect an excessive 
fraction of profit for the middle man. 

I know that all this must sound like 
ABC to this audience. You have heard this 
general prescription time and again. Yet, 
for the long run, it is the only prescription 
for an industry confronted not only with 
declining prices but shrinking markets. The 
only question is how to adapt this formula 
to the special conditions of the dairy in- 


dustry 


methods 


A few weeks ago, I received a very inter- 
esting letter from a professor at the New 
: tate College of Agriculture. He wrote 
Farmers are becoming more and more 
| of handlers and processors whose costs 
also continue high, but who receive an in- 
creasing proportion of the consumer’s dollar, 
as the price level declines.” I cite this obser- 
vat S a sign post on the road which must 
raveled. 

not mean by all this that there is 
ig which the Congress or your State 
tures can do to help you. There is 
they can do. And there is much that 

uld undo, 
vecently the Congress enacted legislation 
in my view, was a heavy blow at the 
industry. I refer to the repeal of the 
n colored oleomargarine. Paradoxi- 
[ favored the repeal of those taxes be- 
I disapprove, in principle, of excise 
I also felt that these excise taxes were 
proper method of accomplishing the 
that was sought. That objective 
protect the dairy industry against the 
I of competition based on pure imi- 
ator I think that the dairy industry 
uld be protected against unfair competi- 
in this form, Therefore, I voted for the 
tte-Wiley amendment, prohibiting the 


shipment in interstate commerce of oleomar- 
garine colored in exact imitation of butter. 
As I told my colleagues in the Senate, the 
ultimate consumer does not say “Please pass 
the oleo.” He says, “Please pass the butter,” 
whether it is butter or oleo. I think that 
oleo should make its own market and not 
move into the market on the basis of an 
exact market and not move into the market 
on the basis of an exact imitation of butter. 

But my objection to the oleo legislation 
was based on still broader grounds than even 
this. I objected to this body blow at the 
butter industry without first measuring and 
meeting the harmful effect which would be 
and will be visited upon the dairy industry 
and upon the whole of American agriculture 
by the oleo legislation. I believe and still 
believe that these harmful effects will be 
much more extensive and much more serious 
than a simple reduction in the sales of 
butter. I believed and still believe that the 
consumer will not benefit in any major way 
from this action. I make this latter state- 
ment on the basis of the fact that the oleo 
industry is, to a large extent, a monopoly of 
a few manufacturing companies which can 
and will control the price for their own bene- 
fit to the detriment of the consumer. 

As a Senator from New York, the largest 
consuming State in the Union, and deeply 
concerned with the interests of all our people, 
I feared that the effect of this legislation 
would be to exploit and not to benefit the 
consumers of my State. 

At the same time, I felt that unless im- 
mediate steps were taken to adjust the dairy 
industry to the losses which the’ industry 
would inevitably suffer, great harm would be 
inflicted upon all of American agriculture 
and hence upon the entire national economy. 

I therefore introduced into the Congress 
only last week two resolutions aimed at meet- 
ing these two situations. One resolution 
called for an investigation of the raonopo- 
listic nature of the oleo industry. That reso- 
lution calls upon the Justice Department to 
investigate the oleo industry and to take 
such steps under the antitrust and fair- 
trade practices laws as are merited. I can 
see no possible objection to the speedy ap- 
proval of this resolution. I urge all of you 
here tonight to consider the advisability of 
indicating your support of that resolution. 

My second resolution was a much broader 
one, aimed at measuring the effect upon the 
dairy industry and upon all of American 
agriculture of the anticipated decline in but- 
ter sales. The Department of Agriculture is 
asked, under the terms of this resolution, to 
make recommendations to the Congress of 
necessary measures to assist in the orderly 
adjustment of the dairy industry to the new 
conditions which it will face. 

I consider this latter resolution to be ad- 
dressed to the heart of the situation in which 
the dairy situation finds itself today. I be- 
lieve that situation to be serious and deep- 
laid. The passage of the oleo legislation was 
merely the explosion of a long-smoldering 
fire. A study of the statistics discloses that 
the per capita consumption of butter has 
been dropping steadily during all the years 
since the end of the war. This decline in 
butter consumption since the prewar years 
is now estimated at about 8 pounds per per- 
son per year, a market drop of 1,000,000,000 
pounds of butter, representing about 22,000,- 
000,000 pounds of milk. The per capita con- 
sumption of oleo has meanwhile been in- 
creasing, despite the 10-cent excise tax which 
has been applicable. The consumption of 
butter has been going down, and the con- 
sumption of oleo has been going up. The 
recent oleo legislation will merely accentuate, 
to a major degree, a prevalent trend. 

Let us not blind ourselves to the facts. 
Let us not pretend that these facts do not 
exist. Oleomargarine is here to stay and will 
be taking a greater and greater share of what 
used to be the butter market—unless we do 
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something about it. I am not prepared to 
say just what can or should be done, I mere- 
ly say that something must be done. Other- 
wise our national economy will suffer. 

Perhaps the cost of production of butter 
can be reduced—without reducing the in- 
come to the farmer. Perhaps some new proc- 
ess can be developed for the utilization of 
surplus milk. I hope that the Department of 
Agriculture will give all these possibilities its 
full attention. I know that all of you will 
give this matter your most thoughtful study. 

I have not come here tonight with a ready- 
made solution of your problems. I appear- 
before you tonight as a friend and as a 
counselor, and as one who is deeply con- 
cerned with the conditions in your industry 
and with your welfare. 

I can offer you some general advice. In the 
solution of your difficulties I would suggest 
that your efforts be directed toward the in- 
tegration of your problems with those of 
the other sectors of the American economy. 
I would suggest that you Keep in the fore- 
front of your consciousness the interest and 
welfare of the consumer. He must be your 
friend as well as your customer. 

I suggest that you closely identify your in- 
terests with those of the working people in 
the cities and towns and villages. Once 
we establish the fact that the interests of 
those who produce food and those who con- 
sume it—those who work on the farms and 
those who work in the cities—are one and 
the same, we will have cleared away much 
of the underbrush which prevents us from 
seeing a clear way to the common road lead- 
ing to prosperity for all. 

An economy based on scarcity is an econ- 
omy poised on the brink of disaster. Pro- 
duction based on charging all that the mar- 
ket will bear is production based on insecure 
and insubstantial ground. While the imme- 
diate problems of the dairy industry call for 
immediate action, you must enlist in your 
long-range support the wholehearted aid 
and cooperation of the working and consum- 
ing public. They have as much a stake in 
the future of the dairy industry as you. 
Work with them to make them realize it. 
Their interest is your interest. Working to- 
gether we will not fail. 


A Program for the Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand the text of a splendid address 
delivered by the distinguished chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
Mr. Guy George Gabrielson, at a confer- 
ence of midwestern and Rocky Mountain 
Republican State chairmen, in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, last Friday night, March 31. 
I believe that every Republican in the 
Nation will be interested in Chairman 
Gabrielson’s comments, and that inde- 
pendent voters, too, will take heart in 
his rousing message of patriotic appeal. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
under Chairman Gabrielson and his ex- 
ecutive director of the committee, Mr. 
Albert B. Hermann, there has been a 
revitalization of party spirit. It is es- 
sential that this occur, because we must 
have a dynamic two-party system in our 
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land. In my own State of Wisconsin, we 
have an outstanding Republican leader, 
in the form of Mr. Wayne Hood, of La 
Crosse, at the helm, and he is following 
in the splendid traditions of his able 
predecessors, and is doing a great job, 
not only for the Republican cause, but 
in the interest of good government in 
Wisconsin. 

A strong Republican Party is indis- 
pensable to a strong America. A dy- 
namic two-party system is indispensable 
to a vital America. » 

I was particularly interested in the 
statement by Chairman Gabrielson that 
to be successful, the machinery of a po- 
litical party must make for a party of in- 
clusion, not exclusion. He suggested 
that the Republican Party broaden its 
base, and I believe that if it does broaden 
its base, not only will we have a stronger 
America, but we will have a revitalized 
two-party system. 

Throughout Wisconsin, this policy of 
broz.dening the base is fully underway. 
In every one of the 71 counties, alert 
county organizations are contacting 
voters, spreading the good word of the 
importance of public participation in 
the coming election struggle. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Chairman Gabrielson’s comments be 
printed in the Appendix of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


It is a very great pleasure to be here in 
Salt Lake City and to have the opportunity 
of addressing you chairmen of our western 


and midwestern State organizations. I be- 
lieve that meeting here in Salt Lake City has 
an especial significance for the party, which I 
will mention a little later; and it gives me 
an especially good opportunity to discuss 
what I believe must be the basic theme of 
our party organization. 

To be in the forefront of a battle with 
that objective is scarcely a novelty to a 
westerner. Those of you who are native to 
this region and this State know that from 
long and personal experience. The rest of 
us know it from our study of American 
history. 

In those pages of history that were written 
here in this region of the West, the story of 
the struggle of the Mormon people and their 
achievement is one of the most inspiring 
that occurs in any history anywhere. The 
hardships visited on Joseph Smith, Sidney 
Rigdon, and Brigham Young and their fol- 
lowers in their movement from New York to 
Ohio to Missouri and Illinois and Iowa and, 
finally, co the valley of the Great Salt Lake 
here in Utah rival those that any group has 
had to suffer. The courage, the fortitude, 
and the faith they displayed during this 
period of tribulation has few peers in Ameri- 
can annals—or those of any other nation. 

They reached the new land of which 
Joseph Smith had spoken. It was arid land, 
a desert. They suffered hunger and depriva- 
tion. Frosts and crickets threatened the 
first scant crops. Even a bare existence re- 
quired almost endless toil. But the Mor- 
mons persevered. They made the desert 
bloom. They established settlements which 
grew and prospered. They built Utah to 
Territorial status and eventually—after a 
great deal of trouble with a succession of 
Washington bureaucrats who apparently 
don't change much—achieved statehood. 

To anyone acquainted with this story it 
is tremendously impressive for the indomi- 
table courarce, the d2termination, and the 
fixed purpose of the people who lived it. 


To me it exemplifies the qualities that went 
into the making of this Nation and the spirit 
that has made it great. 

I believe it is appropriate—particularly so 
because of the approach of the annual con- 
ference—to pay sincere tribute .to the 
Mormon people and the Church of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints for their great achievements— 
material and spiritual. They represent a 
breed of which the United States, today, 
stands in sore need. We could use a lot 
more of the fortitude and the conviction 
that moved the great Mormon leader, Brig- 
ham Young, to tell Captain Van Vliet of the 
United States Army, in 1857, that he did not 
want to fight the United States “But if they 
drive us to it, we shall do the best we can; 
and I will tell you, as the Lord lives, we shall 
come off conquerors * * *%,” 

That statement bespoke a moral determi- 
nation and clarity of purpose that must find 
a resurgence if we Americans are to survive 
as a free people. 

It is no secret to anyone in this country 
that the times in which we are living are 
of the most critical character. Not only do 
we have problems of dealing with Russia in 
a cold war, and those of an unsettled world 
generally; we have the additional difficulty 
of being forced to face these difficult prob- 
lems in the chronic atmosphere of insecu- 
rity, antagonism, and disorder, which has 
been created by 17 years of Democratic ad- 
ministrations. With all the bombastic and 
misleading promises which the administra- 
tion leaders lave made about security, the 
fact is that what the administration has 
brought to us as a people is insecurity. We 
are living today i. an era of greater in- 
dividual insecurity, instability, and unrest 
than ever before in the peacetime history of 
our country. 

For one thing, it is an oper secret that 
business, whether big or small, has no real 
confidence in the administration, even 
though the pent-up demand of wartime is 
not yet filled and business activity is at a 
high level. And business has good reason 
to be hesitant and fearful. For years the 
principal stock in trade of the administra- 
tion has consisted of attacks on business. 
Yet it is our system of business, based on 
free enterprise, whici has produced the real 
wealth of this country, and given us the 
highest standard of living in the world. 

In addition, the national debt is at unprec- 
edented heights. The problems of manag- 
ing it, and of paying the more than $5,000,- 
000,000 a year interest on it, are alone tre- 
mendous prcblems. Yet, the arrogant atti- 
tude of administration leaders toward the 
national debt, and deficit financing, makes 
it perfectly plain that they have no real 
concern with the crushing load which the 
national debt is imposing on the American 
people. Indeed, it is common knowledge 
that the administration will, if not stopped 
by Republican leadership, indulge in deficit 
financing and so-called pump priming, in. 
definitely, in these times of high-business 
activity, as well as in bad times, until the 
inevitable day of zeckoning for financial 
extravagance plunges all of the American 
people headlong into disasitcr. 

It is also no secret that the tax load today 
is so high that everyone who works for a 
living has to devote a very substantial amount 
of his work to pay taxes. At the present 
time, the average workingman has to work 
47 working days in the year—approximately 
one-sixth of his entire year’s effort—simply 
to pay taxes. 

And along with the crushing load of na- 
tional debt and punitive taxation which the 
administration has brought us, we also find 
the administration catering to every pres- 
sure group in such manner as to raise the 
cost of living steadily. While the statements 
of the leaders of the administration attract 
attention to the increases in national in- 
come, they are significantly silent with re- 
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spect to the increases in the cost of liyine 
for which they are directly responsible, ;, 
deed, it is no secret at all that, in terms of 
practical purchasing power, the dollar today 
is worth only about one-half of what it was 
worth in 1939. But the administration ap- 
parently thinks the American people will 
not, sooner or later, realize that increases jn 
the cost of living offset increases in income 
and cut down our standard of living. , 

In addition, with the Government's un- 
relenting attacks on business, with the crush. 
ing tax load, increases in the cost of living 
and the general atmosphere of instability. 
unrest, and insecurity, we also find that un. 
employment is rising. For an administra. 
tion which talks about deficit financing and 
so-called pump priming in times of what 
they also describe as unparalleled prosperity, 
I shudder at what they would propose under 
less favorable conditions, or in.any sort of 
business depression. 

Moreover, in the field of foreign affairs, 
we now know that the administration de. 
liberately sabotaged the bipartisan foreign 
policy, inaugurated by the Republicans, and 
which is essential to the continuity and ef- 
fectiveness of the diplomacy of any country, 
As a direct result, we now clearly see the 
whole foreign policy of the United States 
plunged into a catastrophe of unparalleled 
magnitude. It is no secret that the policy 
of the Far Eastern Division of the State De- 
partment was formulated largely by imprac- 
tical theorists, who were fundamentally sym- 
pathetic with the Communists in China. 
And it is no secret that, spearheaded by its 
Far Eastern Division, the State Department 
carried on a personal vendetta and campaign 
of sabotage against the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China and its leaders, deliberately 
undermining our loyal and faithful ally of 
the war. Today finds the back door of Asia 
wide open to the Red menace and the en- 
slavement of the Chinese nation of 450,000,- 
000 people. Perhaps the most realistic way 
to sum this up is simply to say that the Com- 
munists now have China as a result of our 
policy. And our first line of defense has re- 
ceded from the Orient to the water fronts of 
Seattle and San Francisco. 

Also, with the sinister spearheads of com- 
munism now pushing out in all directions 
in the Orient, the entire Eest is seething with 
unrest and disorder. Nobody knows how far 
the evil red tide, now that its floodgates 
have been opened by our own State Depart- 
ment, will surge through the Orient. Even 
now, it is almost impossible to comprehend 
the full significance of this colossal disaster 
in foreign policy, the like of which our coun- 
try has never experienced, and for which 
the Democrats are directly and solely re- 
sponsible. 

Now, these desperate conditions under 
which the administration is forcing us 0 
live—and I call them desperate advisedly— 
have placed new buvrdens and new responsi- 
bilities on the leadership of our party—the 
Republican Party. I do not belicve that we 
can ever reach sensible solutions to the prob- 
lems which are facing this country, anc 
which have in large part been created by 
the administration, except under Republican 
leadership. Our policies are designed to rem- 
edy these desperate conditions that I have 
described, and we can do that if our party 
can win. 

Thus, we see the tremendous responsibility 
which the administration's policies have 
forced upon the leaders of the Republican 
Party. Now, as never before, there is a public 
need for leadership and victory by us. An? 
this public need for a Republican victory 
brings me directly to the main point of By 
appearance here today, which has to do with 
the party organization. ° 

Party organization is something which, t 
my way of thinking, is of prime important 
to the future of our country. Every — 
party has its leaders and its principles, bu 











the fact that those leaders and principles 
exist does not mean that the public realizes 
that they are there, or senses their value. 
That is where party organization comes in; 
for it is the job of the party organization to 
sell its leaders and its principles to the pub- 
lic, to make the public aware of their im- 
portance, and of what, in the last analysis, 
the party has to contribute to this country. 
Without effective organization, the. leaders 
of any political party always find themselves 
crying nearly alone in the wilderness. 

Now, in order for a political party to sell 
what it has to the public, the machinery it- 
self must be representative of the public and 
in close touch with it. To be successful, the 
organization of a political party must be 
a party of inclusion, not exclusion. It 
must use all the talent which is, as a 
practical matter, available to it, and it 
must build constantly. It must bring in and 
utilize all races, groups, creeds, and colors, 
and in particular it must make full use of 
all auxiliary groups such as Young Republi- 
cans and women’s organizations, and give 
them adequate recognition. There must be 
room for everybody in the party. It must 
harmonize and organize all the segments of 
our support, gathering up all th> basic driv- 
ing forces which are available to us, into a 
single powerful organization which is articu- 
late and which can make a genuine impact 
upon the public. 

Moreover, we must realize that in this 
country we have people of very different tem- 
peraments and backgrounds, who live in 
very different geographical sections, and who 
have very different views and prejudices, at 
least on minor points. The purpose of the 
party organization is not to place these dif- 
ferences into conflict; but, through a spirit 
of fairness, friendly negotiation, and ex- 
change of views, to compromise and con- 
solidate these differences, to close ranks, and 
present a united front, and to do it with the 
enthusiasm which genuine cooperation and 
efficiency always promotes. 

Coming now specifically to our party, I 
feel that at this very time we have an un- 
usual chance to broaden our base. There 
are millions of Republicans all over the coun- 
try who never participated in practical pol- 
itics, but who believe enthusiastically in our 
basic Republican principles. A clear ma- 
jority of the leaders in business and the pro- 
fessions are Republican in sentiment. Many 
of them can be harnessed and put to work. 
Above all, we must bring Republicans of out- 
standing ability into our party organization, 
whether they have ever previously partici- 
pated in politics or not; and we must make 
them available as candidates wherever we 
can. That is a job which you State chairmen 
are particularly fitted todo. I hope that you 
Will join with me in trying to put on a con- 
tinual search for high-grade candidates, for 
every political office from dog catcher up, re- 
gardless of whether those candidates have 
ever before had any political experience. In 
this way we can build the party from the 
bottom up. 

Also, I think we must remember that, in 
the last 50 years, the whole political horizon 
has changed, Fifty years ago the big city 
Machine and paid political workers were 
prime factors in political parties in America. 
Today, all that has changed. With the con- 
stant betterment in education which we have 
had in this country over the last 50 years, the 
intelligence of the electorate and its knowl- 
edge of current events have steadily improved 
and increased. The foreign-born elements 
of our population have all become increas- 
‘ngly better assimilated and better educated 
‘n the principles and traditions of our coun- 
Ty, and its system of government. With 
‘hese changes voters have éome to think for 
themsel\ es; the big city machines have been 
steadily declining in effectiveness; and paid 
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political workers have been decreasing in 
number. 

Now, while every party needs paid political 
workers, it also needs volunteers. We have 
been finding, in recent years, that the public 
is taking a far greater interest in politics 
than ever before, and that as a result there 
are now vast potential numbers of volunteer 
Republican workers, available from the gen- 
eral ranks of the public. In broadening the 
base of our party, we must seek out and uti- 
lize them, harness them and organize them 
into that single, integrated Republican or- 
ganization which I have tried to describe. A 
distinct vacuum has been created by the 
combined factors which I have mentioned, 
and that vacuum fortunately can be easily 
filled by this new factor, the increasing num- 
ber of volunteer workers which are available. 

Finally, I think we must remember that 
all elections are won at the local or precinct 
level. Only concrete activity at the precinct 
level, and the caliber of the candidates there 
presented, provide a clear measure of the 
strength of the party and its value to our 
country. 

It is significant that this meeting is being 
held in Salt Lake City. For it was in Salt 
Lake City that the 1946 campaign had its 
kick-off, and you will recall, we won the con- 
gressional elections of 1946. Indeed, the re- 
sults were startling. In 1944 we Republicans 
had only 20 of the 49 Representatives in Con- 
gress from the 11 Western States. In 1946 
we elected 32. And while, in that area, we 
had only 5 Republican Senators in 1944, in 
1946 we elected 10. We won in 1946 because 
the public was with us; because, one way 
or another, the base of the party had broad- 
ened enough to take in a majority of the 
American people. 

So, I like to think, as we meet here today, 
in Salt Lake City, that this meeting fore- 
easts the broadening of the base of our party, 
and is the harbinger of the Republican vic- 
tories in 1950 and 1952, which I believe to be 
essential to the welfare of our country. 





Democrats Sabeotaged Bipartisan Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence in which he fixes the respon- 
sibility for the crack-up in foreign policy. 
There never has been an honest attempt 
by the Democrats to establish a real bi- 
partisan approach to a foreign policy as 
we saw in both the China and Formosa 
situations. It has always been bipartisan 
when it was favorable to Democratic 
Party policy. 

DEMOCRATS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR ENDING 

BIPARTISAN POLICY 

WasHINGTON.—A lot of holier-than-thou 
speeches are being made about how the Re- 
publicans are upsetting the bipartisan for- 
eign policy, when the truth of the matter is 
that the Democrats are primarily responsible 
for destroying the fine spirit of cooperation 
which once prevailed. 

It’s all very well for former Secretary Stim- 
son and others with short memories to de- 
nounce the Republicans for their attacks on 
foreign policy, but the principal damage was 
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done last autumn when John Foster Dulles— 
who, with the exception of Senator VaNpEN- 
BERG, was the strongest influence in the Sen- 
ate for bipartisan cooperation—was pilloried 
by the Democratic Party's wrecking crew in 
the New York State campaign. 

With Senator VANDENBERc in ill health, it 
was logical that Mr. Dulles would carry the 
ball for a bipartisan foreign policy at this 
session. But the heavy guns of the Demo- 
cratic administration were trained on him 
just the same. This antagonized the Repub- 
licans in Congress, many of whom harbor to 
this day a bitter resentment against the tac- 
tics of the administration. John Foster 
Dulles himself has magnanimously chosen to 
ignore the episode and strive again for co- 
operation. Some of the Republicans in the 
Senate, however, say that it is all very well 
for a Republican to cooperate and help the 
Democrats muddle through a difficult situa- 
tion, but his reward usually is a series of par- 
tisan reprisals the moment he runs for office. 


DULLES DEFEAT COSTLY 


With all due respect to former Governor 
LEHMAN, it was far more important for the 
country to have Mr. Dulles returned to the 
Senate. The term was only a year, and it 
would have been a great example of non- 
partisanship if the Truman administration 
had come out in support of the Republican 
candidate. That would have made sense be- 
cause it would have been an example of real 
patriotism on the part of the administration. 

The usual cry by the exponents of hush- 
hush and suppression is that the potential 
enemy abroad will derive aid and comfort 
from criticism in the foreign-policy matters. 
This is an exaggeration. People in the for- 
eign offices abroad know that the only time 
an administration can be removed from office 
in the United States is when a change in the 
Presidency occurs. A minority opposition 
viewpoint is thoroughly understood and has 
its constructive values. 

Any national or international policy that 
cannot stand the light of constant criticism 
probably isn’t worth defending in the first 
instance. Messrs. Attlee and Churchill 
didn’t observe any bipartisan etiquette on 
foreign policy in their recent campaign. 

Naturally if the Republicans overplay 
their hand by their criticism, they will hurt 
themselves, and the majority party and ad- 
ministration will be correspondingly 
strengthened instead of weakened. If the 
Republicans happen to be right in their crit- 
icism, the Democrats will be influenced to 
change their policies, which is all to the 
good. 

The fight against Secretary Acheson arose 
not because of any personal antagonism 
against him in the first instance, but be- 
cause he is a symbol of the administration, 
especially since the President appears to 
have delegated virtually complete responsi- 
bility for the making of foreign policy to his 
Secretary of State. 


BIPARTISAN COOPERATION IS OVER 


In these dispatches last autumn attention 
was called to the way the administration was 
fighting John Foster Dulles, and the predic- 
tion was made then that far more than a 
Republican candidate was being destroyed. 
This has now come true. Except for a mean- 
ingless gesture now and then like the desig- 
nation of former Senator Cooper, of Ken- 
tucky, to accompany the American delega- 
tion to London for the forthcoming meeting 
of the foreign ministers, the days of bipar- 
tisan cooperation on foreign policy as carried 
on heretofore are over. Republican Senators 
are no longer to feel muzzled to speak their 
thoughts in the Senate, and there are signs 
that the Democrats themselves are consider- 
ably relieved, too, to be able to accept the po- 
litical challenge of their opponents whenever 
it is flung toward them, 
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The Navy and American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given by 
Admiral S. E. McCarty, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, at the thirty-third 
annual convention of the American 
Brush Manufacturers Association, at At- 
lantic City, N. J. Admiral McCarty gives 
an informative picture of how the Navy’s 
business arm operates, as well as the im- 
portance of American business, big and 
small, t> the defenses of our country. 
With it all is mixed a good deal of sound 
horse sense and good Americanism: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the American Brush Manufac- 
turers Association, it is a real pleasure for 
me to be with you today. Yes, I know all 
speakers and guests say that on every occa- 
sion—but today I have the opportunity of 
discussing a business that is vital to the 
Navy, and talking it over with the people 
who are the real leaders in that business. 

As a representative of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Navy's business arm—the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts—I want to 
make this session of as much benefit to me as 
to you. And that is my approach this 
morning. 

Several weeks ago, when your president 
graciously invited me to be with you during 
this thirty-third annual convention, I seri- 
ously began to evaluate just how important 
your business is to the armed forces, and 
particularly to the Navy. Sure, many times 
a day I must have one of your products for 
my personal use—a toothbrush, shoe brush, 
clothes brush, hair brush, hand brush, eic., 
and it comes so natural that true apprecia- 
tion as to the necessity in daily personal use 
is lost. 

But it is more toward the industrial angle 
that I want to discuss, where you can help 
us and to the end that we understand each 
other. Just to place myself in tnis picture, 
it is my privilege to be in command of the 
biggest single purchasing activity in the 
armed forces, and I believe it is not an ex- 
aggeration to say it is either the biggest or 
near biggest single purchasing organization 
in the United States. While the primary 
mission of my organization, the Aviation 
Supply Office of the Navy, is aviation supply, 
yet as a part of our activity is the job of 
buying all items of common use for the Navy, 
such as metals, paper, tools, soap, light 
globes, and, of course, brushes—all told, a 
list of more than 5,000,000 items. 

In the early days of the Navy, there was 
procured little material in a systematic pur- 
chasing system. Weapons were largely the 
sword, spear, and boarding pike. Salt horse, 
hardtack, and water could be procured at 
almost any port 

But the modern vessel, airplane, and 
weapons of naval warfare are intricate high- 
speed machines which soon become useless 
unless regularly provided with replacement 
parts. Just how fast we are expanding our 
needs in the Navy is best shown by the fact 
that in 1940 our needs could be filled by a 
quarter of a million individual items; now 
it requires more than 5,000,000 individual 
items, of which 80 percent are technical 
parts. And with this highly complex, closely 
integrated, and scientifically intricate status 
we. find ourselves wholly dependent on the 


industrial output of the Nation. There is 
not a type of industry that does not play a 
part in our existence. 

Any specialist, individual, or organization 
has an understandable tendency to regard 
bis field as all important. You feel that way 
about brushes, and if you didn’t, your value 
would soon be lost. We, in the Navy, be- 
lieve we are justified in regarding our spe- 
cialty, which is the protection of the national 
security by maintenance of strong and well- 
balanced military forces, as al! important. 

But we fully realize that the fulfillment of 
cur mission is entirely dependent upon the 
existence of a well-molded and well-prepared 
industrial organization. Unless we can be 
assured of a constant flow of ready-for-use 
products from industry, we will fail. You 
members of the American Brush Manufac- 
turers’ Association represent a cross-section 
of the American industrial mechanism which 
has proved so valuable to the Navy in the 
y st and which must continue to future op- 
erations. You, industry, are indispensable. 

Through the ingenuity, cooperation, and 
resourcefulness of American industry, of peo- 
ple like you here assembled, the Navy main- 
tained the greatest fleet the world has ever 
seen. The impact on industry, when the 
Navy_really made its wants known, was be- 
yond the wildest thought of prewar planning. 
You in industry withstood that impact, and 
you gave us what we had to have to bring 
victory. During the actual war period, the 
Navy purchased $67,000,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies. I mean by that, support supplies for 
our combatant forces. You gave us what 
we asked for and you gave us the vast store 
of support when we wanted it, where we 
wanted it, and in amounts we needed. And 
even in peace we are still in the big-business 
bracket. Right now, our procurement of 
brushes alone runs to several million dollars 
a year. You in the brush business have a 
special appreciation of world-wide operation. 
Industry supports our Navy on a global opera- 
tion, for our ships are prone to travel to 
every part of the world. You brush manu- 
facturers, on the other hand, must procure 
your products from world-wide fields. Your 
bristles come mainly from China, India, and 
Russia; horsehair from every continent ex- 
cept Africa; vegetable fibers from west Africa, 
Brazil, and Mexico; wood, metal, rubber, syn- 
thetics, and the other hundreds of items 
used come from outside the United States. 

You brush manufacturers were successful 
in winning for your trade the respect of the 
armed forces, and I speak especially for the 
Navy. Your splendid record of production 
rates second to none in industry. And you 
accomplished this despite the many obstacles, 
including the difficulty of obtaining stores 
in war-ridden countries. Gen. Joe Stilwell, 
when flying the Hump out of China, made 
his famous inquiry to Washington: “Will 
someone please tell me what the hell we're 
doing flying pig bristles out of China, when 
there is a war on?” But without those pig 
bristles flown over the Hump we would have 
been in a bad way. 

During the last war the Navy fought in 
many climates. For the first time in his- 
tory, a large portion of our fighting was 
in the warm, humid areas of the Tropics. 
There we found a new enemy of gigantic 
proportion—rust. More than ever before 
we needed preservation. In the Tropics, me- 
tallic surfaces deteriorate rapidly if not 
fully protected. So we screamed loud for 
wire brushes to clean off rust, and paint 
brushes to put on paint. We needed paint 
for preservation and needed paint for cam- 
ouflage. When vou realize it takes as much 
as 400,000 pounds of paint for a single bat- 
tleship, you can see our task. During the 
war, in the Pacific Ocean alone, the Navy 
used 50,000 carloads of paint. And believe 
me, you people had to produce a lot of 
brushes for that job alone. We used 3,000,- 
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000 brushes of tapered synthetic bristles to 
fight rust and apply deceptive camoy 
alone. 

As the aviation supply officer of the Navy 
I am seriously interested in the support oj 
our plans on a world-wide operation. We 
gave you one problem of import during the 
war, and you gave us the right answer 
Great difficulty was experienced in the prep. 
aration of a positive metal-to-metal con. 
tact for the thousands of rivets that go into 
plane construction. It was absolutely essen. 
tial to avoid sparking during fight, ang our 
way was to clean the skin surface with stee| 
wool—all a hand operation. You gave us a 
small, portable, power-driven end brush 
constructed so that the operator could cen- 
ter it quickly in the rivet hole. By that one 
operation, you brush manufacturers jp. 
creased airplane assembly 1,000 percent. 

Your outstanding contribution to plane 
building was in the field of engines. At the 
start we manhandled the hundreds of parts 
that must be machined to provide flowing 
contours, highly polished surfaces, and mi- 
croscopic tolerances. This was a long tedious 
job and not so accurate. You gave us power- 
brushing techniques that not only speeded 
up the production, but established mechani. 
cal standards never before obtainable. 

The contribution of the brush industry ¢ 
aircraft manufacturers cannot be measured 
in precise *:.tistical terms, but the depend- 
ence of the aircraft industry upon brushes 
is well appreciated. You are an example of 
industrial cooperation which so significantly 
shows the interrelationship of American in- 
dustries. You can well be proud of your war 
record and your peacetime support. We in 
the Navy know you will always be one of our 
mainstays. 

The Navy desires to foster and improve the 
understanding, cooperation and good feeling 
which exist between American industry and 
the Navy Department. We are always anx- 
ious to discuss mutual problems. To this 
end, I would like to discuss Public Law 413, 
known as the Armed Services Procurement 
Act, and how it is now affecting our deal- 
ings with industry. 

When this act was first passed by the 
Eightieth Congress, I do not believe industry 
fully appreciated its import. At that time 
a large number of commodities were still in 
the scarce class. But during the past year 
conditions have changed, and we now have 
a buyer’s market, and this has progressed 
to such an extent that there have been cre- 
ated critical business areas, or “distressed 
areas.” 

The passage of the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act, Public Law 413, appreciably 
changed the procurement policies and prac- 
tices of the armed services. The basic con- 
cept of buying was changed. Where the war- 
time buying under the First War Powers Act 
allowed negotiated procurements in quan- 
tity, the Armed Services Procurement Act 
provided for procuring by public advertising 
all commodities in which competitive bidding 
could play arole. This was implemented im- 
mediately by the armed forces, and has, I 
am sure, resulted in procurements effected 
by real competitive bidding; by contracts 
being placed throughout the various indus- 
tries; and by the armed forces obtaining 
products at a lower price. 

For the armed services to procure at 
lower price does not mean you in indust! 
are being robbed. By quantity contracting 
you are able to plan your production, 1or }}) 
our buying we ask for staggered delivery. 
Then you eliminate a great mass of papel 
work, such as repeatedly submitting bias, 
your uncertainty of purchasing raw ma e- 
rial, repeated billing, etc. It gives you a” 
orderly program, 

To vividly illustrate my thought on com- 
petition, I might point out that the bid- 
ders’ list of the Aviation Supply Office con- 
tains the names of some 16,000 firms. Yours 
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being a most competitive industry, I don’t 
think I need say more on that score. 

since the end of the war, with unifica- 
tion becoming @ major issue, there has been 
developed single-service procurements. By 
this I mean the Navy purchases certain prod- 
ucts for the Army and the Air Force; and 
the Air Force and the Army, in turn, pur- 
chase various products for the combined 
services. Single-service purchase is based 
upon a commodity versus a plant break- 
down. I can best illustrate my point by ex- 
amples of the two. By commodity break- 
down I mean that the Navy purchases a com- 
modity for three services. On the first day 
of January of this year the Navy began buy- 
ing paint for all of the services. I choose 
this as a representative example because it 
is related to your industry. Conversely, the 
Air Force procures photographic material for 
the three services. This systemized buying 
is certainly advantageous to both the services 
and industry. For the services it will mean 
in the end more economic procurement. To 
vou in industry it wil mean that you will be 
dealing with one contracting officer and one 
governmental agency for a specific com- 
modity. Industry comments have been very 
favorable on this type of procurement. Now 
we turn to the other segment of so-called 
single-service procurement—and that is, lit- 
erally, plant allocation to one service. Again, 
to illustrate my point, the Navy has been 
allocated the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Divi- 
sion of the United Aircraft Corp. This means 
that all Pratt & Whitney engines and en- 
gine parts will be purchased by the Navy for 
the Air Force, as well as for the Navy’s re- 
quirements. Likewise the Air Force pro- 
cures engines and engine parts of the Wright 
manufacture for the Navy, as well as for Air 
Force requirements. This again will, we 
think, produce economy in buying, and the 
contractor deals with one contracting of- 
ficer. And this phase of industrial mobiliza- 
tion control is extending to all industry. 

Just a word about this unification program. 
We have already gone a long way, particularly 
in the procurement field. I do not believe 
there ever was the intention of Congress for 
a merger as was so glibly brunted about at 
one time. I believe Congress intends that 
there must be an Army, a Navy, and an Air 
Force, all with definite missions to perform 
and each branch of the Department of De- 
fense to have control of its logistic support. 
But those men up on Capitol Hill are well 
versed in the military set-up and they have 
decreed a plan of unification, such as pro- 
curement, medical administration, etc. And 
that plan is working to the benefit of the tax- 
payer. The present unification procedure is 
good because it is efficient and economical 
and because it is a benefit to industry and 
the armed forces. 

The armed forces have developed specifica. 
tions for a great majority of the items that 
we buy and that go into our supply system. 
In countless instances, these specifications 
have been developed with the aid of the af- 
fected industry. Industry has always ap- 
peared most cooperative in aiding the serv- 
ces in the development of specifications; 
lam sure that this will hold true in your own 
industry, We, at all times, invite industry’s 
comments and criticisms on existing specifi- 
cations, for these serve as the basis of our 
procurements. 

At times we are greatly concerned as to 
Whether the bidder is fully aware of all of 
the requirements of our specifications. This 
has been particularly true in our procure- 
ment of brushes for the past year. We have 
recently received comparatively low bids on 
various types of brushes—bids, which when 
compared to previous prices paid, are ex- 
tremely low, It is our responsibility to as- 
Sure ourselves and the bidder that these 
Prices are correct, and that no error has been 
made in the computation of the bid. Yet, 
tpeatedly, the reply from the low bidder has 
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been that he will furnish the brushes ac- 
cording to the specifications and at the price 
bid. After much industry comment on this 
problem, the Navy decided to establish addi- 
tional facilities to test the brushes under 
contract to insure that the brushes did meet 
specifications. This is a protection to the 
Navy, the users of the brushes, and to in- 
dustry, the supplier. 

The Navy has wholeheartedly supported the 
administration’s attitude toward small- 
business men. For a while we mailed invita- 
tions to bid to every known source, and in 
addition sent bids to local chambers of com- 
merce, etc. This led to considerable con- 
fusion, but also did a lot of good. Since the 
Ist of March, a more systematic way has 
been resolved. We now mail invitations to 
bid to all known and reputable firms in 
specialized manufacture and mail bids to 
regional offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. There are 15 such districts in the 
United States. 

The Navy welcomes new prospective sup- 
pliers. We have a list of more than 16,000 
firms, but will be glad to add others if they 
can satisfy the Navy that they are legitimate 
dealers or manufacturers and able to produce 
according to our specifications. 

The Navy has prepared two booklets that 
should be of interest to every firm repre- 
sented at this convention. The first is Sell- 
ing to the Navy and tells just what our pro- 
cedures are in dealing with industry. The 
other booklet, How the Navy Buys, is a 
graphic description of the channels to be 
followed. These booklets can be procured 
for the asking. I am leaving a few here to- 
day, if any of you are interested. 

Now I know I have talked quite a while, but 
with your indulgence, I would like to dis- 
cuss another responsibility of your organiza- 
tion. 

You people in industry have a very serious 
responsibility, added since the last war, to 
assure this country victory if we are forced 
into another armed conflict. You must 
recognize and combat the very strongly or- 
ganized communistic movement aimed to 
weaken our inner structure. I am not ap- 
pearing as a warmonger today, but am sure 
you partially realize that our situation is not 
good. Our only potential enemy has now a 
far greater military organization than the 
United States. This potential enemy has 
far more airplanes—and very good ones— 
than we have; it has far more submarines— 
and good ones; it has 10 times more men 
actually under arms than we have. 

Where a year ago we had a security in the 
sole possession of the atomic bomb, now that 
security is lost because we know that Russia 
has actually proved their construction. 
While the hydrogen bomb is still not ready 
for actual use, yet we know that Russia 
has the knowledge of how to build one. 
Matching military strength as unit for unit 
and man for man, we are far in the minority, 

But the real danger right now is the weak- 
ening of our national structure from within. 
In the fall of China to the Communists, the 
evaluation of factors gave the military but 
30 percent of the credit and 70 percent to 
the political strength. Right today we are 
being subjected to exactly the same process. 
If an enemy can weaken us from within our 
structure, then it needs less destructive mili- 
tary power, and, of course, saves its own men 
and resources. 

You brush manufacturers have beeen di- 
rectly hit very recently. No longer do you 
get your bristle supply through China 
sources. You are being forced to deal with 
Russia, as since the Russian domination of 
China the bristle industry has been ab- 
sorbed. You are already paying more and 
your costs will continue to increase. A prime 
thought for your consideration is that Rus- 
sia can stop the bristle supply any time 
it wishes, 
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From a movement of mere propaganda a 
few years ago, the well-organized plan has 
developed into material conditions, such as 
your particular business has already felt. 
We have not taken this situation in a seri- 
ous vein. We have been and now are too 
complacent. We have not made it a per- 
sonal responsibility. I could talk for hours 
on this one subject because we in the mili- 
tary have considered what is happening. 

You people of the brush industry can right- 
fully be proud of your past record. In our 
recent conflict ‘here was no carrier-launched 
airplane, no torpedo fired from a submarine, 
no bluejacket fired a gun but what a large 
factor was the result of your product, the 
support from the American brush industry. 

We will need that same support at all 
times. But the thought I want to leave with 
you this morning is that you people of in- 
dustry, yes, collectively—but much more im- 
portant, as an individual—must realize your 
responsibility to first keep our country 
strong from within. Destroy or weaken our 
political and economic strength and we are 
defeated before a need for a military support 
which by that time would be nonexistent. 

We are doing our best to keep out of a 
shooting war. Yes, it is costing millions of 
dollars to support the Marshall plan, but if 
we did not have some such a system we 
would already be in a hot war and spending 
many billions of dollars and losing hundreds 
of thousands of precious American lives. 

The United Nations is still the best thing 
offered to further world-wide peace. It is 
but a babe as yet and must grow to strength 
by help. But it has already had a big in- 
fluence on world thinking. 

I urge you as individuals to lend your un- 
qualified help to the United Nations, to the 
ftlantic Pact, and to our foreign aid pro- 
gram. It is right now keeping us out of a 
shooting war. 

You individuals must do your part now. 
You must individually fight just as hard to 
stop this communistic onrush in the United 
States as you did to stem the tide of the 
military in battle areas. You can stop it, 
for you do have the power to stop it if you 
act. Yes, you have that power, and my 
thought to you is to realize that you have 
that power and use it now. 








Address of Hon. Eamonn L. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Hon. 
Eamonn L. Kennedy, first secretary, 
I-ish Legation, Washington, at the an- 
nual banquet of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, Pittston, Pa., March 17, 1950: 


Mr. Chairman, very reverend fathers, hon- 
ored guests, ladies and gentlemen, though I 
speak to you with some trepidation will you 
please let me say at the beginning how over- 
come you have made me feel with the warmth 
of your welcome, how delighted I have been 
with this exquisite banquet, and how happy 
I also am that my first speech in this com- 
munity should be spoken in reply to the hal- 
lowed toast of Ireland. We in the Legation 
of Ireland in Washington are very deeply 
conscious of the nature of this annual gath- 
ering, we are conscious of the great respect 
and place of honor in which the Irish com- 
munity o- Pennsylvania and of this city have 
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always been held, and we are never likely to 
forget all that the people of Irish descent in 
Pennsylvania have done for the Irish cause 
in dark days gone by. I feel, therefore, a 
very great responsibility in representing the 
Irish Government and the Irish people at 
your banquet table this evening. It is a 
responsibility that is all the greater because 
I realize that I speak tonight in your society, 
perhaps for the first time in its history, for 
that new, independent, self-reliant, and 
sovereign Ireland which has grown to man- 
hood in the past 28 years. That is the Ire- 
land I have always known. I was born into 
a fre> nation and I grew up a freeman. I 
speak to you, therefote, for a new generation 
of Irishmen. It is a generation which can 
no longer think of Ireland as she has been 
thought of so often in the literature of our 
long and agonizing past, as a gray-haired old 
lady mourning in the shadows for the loss of 
all her sons, and waiting in vain for help to 
come across the waves. We turn instead to- 
night to a land which has become a nation 
once again and which has proudly taken her 
place among the nations of the earth. And 
from that land I bring to your society and to 
your table our warmest and our most re- 
spectful greeting. . 

And as I salute you on behalf of the new 
Ireland on this St. Patrick's night I bring 
you, too, a message of hope. Because there 
is a message of hope in this dark night which 
is rolling in from the East on the civiliza- 
tion and culture of Europe. Even as the 
fires of freedom and the lamps of learning 
and religion are quenched one after one 
and as the institutions which have guided 
mankind for more than a thousand years 
are pitilessly crushed into the dust before 
our very eyes, yet I repeat there is hope in 
the midst of all this gloom. For which one 
of us in this banquet hall cannot think 
of another St. Patrick's night in the dim and 
distant past when it seemed once again that 
the gates of hell might, indeed, prevail? 
Our minds hurry down the arches of the 
yecrs to the twilit world after the fall of 
the Roman Empire. It was an age like our 
own when the barbarian hordes were rolling 
in from the East, burning, destroying, de- 
spoiling, and deporting the populations 
which had lived under the protection of the 
armed Eagles of Rome. The glory of the 
West had fallen from the skies and in the 
dark night of paganism which lay heavily 
on the world it seemed indeed as if the first 
light of dawning would never again be seen, 

And then suddenly in the midst of this 
ominous derkness a fire is kindled, it quickly 
flares and it leaps up into flashing tongues 
which are reflected in the halls of the 
heathen king on the Hill of Tara. It is the 
fire kindled by St. Patrick on that first St. 
Patrick’s night on the Hill of Slane. In 
defiance of the decrees of the pagan King 
of Tara. Patrick lit the Paschal Fire to pro- 
claim the »assing of paganism in Ireland and 
to claim our land for the empire of Our 
Saviour. Who has not heard with pride the 
story of the kindling of that fire on the 
Hill of Slane in the County Meath on the 
first St. Patrick’s night and how it was the 
daring beginning of our national apostle’s 
glorious work? 

But make no mistake about it: That flame 
is no mere blaze on an Irish hillside. It 
marks the passing of a night of spiritual 
thraidom not merely for Ireland but for the 
world. It is not merely a fire on a hill in 
County Meath. It is a light of hope and of 
liberty to the peoples of Europe already over- 
run, enslaved, and despoiled by the bar- 
barian hordes who were pouring down un- 
ceasingly on the last remnants of European 
civilization. In the midst of the moral col- 
lapse of the fifth century in Europe, the 
lame enkindled by St. Patrick on the Hill 
Oxf Slane is a symbol of rebirth, a promise 
far the future, a fire which would leap across 
oceans and scale mountain peaks—a fire 


which would ultimately travel to the ends 
of the earth—bearing a message of the dig- 
nity of the human individual, a message of 
freedom, a message of no compromise—this 
was «. fire which would never be extinguished. 

From Ireland the flame fanned out to the 
ends of Europe, held aloft by the successors 
of St. Patrick. They laid the foundations 
of Christian civilization in England and 
Scotland. They penetrated into the forests 
of Germany. They built monasteries in the 
shadows of the Alps, in Switzerland and in 
Austria. They recarried their noble message 
into classical Italy down to the tip of Cala- 
bria. Their footprints are still revered in 
France, in Bohemia, and in Belgium. And 
to this day the Lithuanian word for peddlar 
is scotus or Irishman, because the Irish 
monks visited the shores of the Baltic, ped- 
dling Christ to the pagan tribes. And so it 
was that St. Patrick, the man from Gaul, who 
had been taken to Ireland as a prisoner in his 
youth, the first displaced person in our his- 
tory, returned to the land which had en- 
slaved him, and handed on a flame which has 
fanned out to the ends of the earth. 

Could he himself have known, even for an 
instant, how successful his beloved Irish 
would be in carrying his sacred fire across the 
face of the earth? For the torch of faith 
and freedom was held aloft, not only by the 
missionaries who penetrated into the dark 
recess of Europe. It was held firmly too 
in the hands of those, who, rather than be- 
tray any part of their inheritance of faith 
and liberty, chose rather to be piled into the 
prison ships of later and darker days, and 
sent across the ocean to the West Indies and 
Australia. And when famine and oppression 
came with their pitiless scourge, and sent 
the heaving coffin ships with their human 
cargo across the seven seas, the Irish emigrant 
carried his faith and his hatred of oppression 
close to his breast. 

Here, surely, ladies and gentlemen, was a 
victim nation, carrying the cross to a world- 
wide Calvary. In sorrow and in confusion, 
unwittingly and enforcedly, they carried the 
message of their faith and freedom beyond 
the frozen forests and across the burning 
sands to a universal Golgotha. Displaced 
persons, as St. Patrick was, driven from their 
homeland as prisoners, deportees, and emi- 
grants, they spread over the face of the earth 
on a weeping, sobbing, world-wide way of 
the Cross, which passed through this country 
linking us every St. Patrick’s Day in a world- 
wide ceremony of commemoration. 

Surely there is a message of hope here for 
each one of us on this St. Patrick’s night? 
Who knows that God may not be repeating 
the same process which began on the hill of 
Slane? As Europe once again lies in ruins, 
as its displaced persons, starving and freez- 
ing, once again wander across the face of the 
earth, and as hundreds of thousands are torn 
up from their ancestral homes and deported 
into the unknown regions behind the iron 
curtain, into a servitude which we thought 
was forever abolished—may not the Via 
Dolorosa of the Irish be now repeated with 
the same results? While we lament the in- 
humanity of the hour, while God-fearing 
men and women are uprooted and deported 
into the center of the Asiatic hinterland, may 
they not become, like the Irish, the leaven in 
the mass. They may be nucleus of a great 
Christianity and a new love of freedom in a 
new section of the world which will yearn 
and dream and pray as the displaced Irish 
prayed on far-flung foreign shores, raising 
in secrecy new altars under the stars, preach- 
ing and teaching a new way of life under God 
and in freedom, while their oppressors con- 
fidently trust to the power of brute force 
which has never yet stifled the spirits of men 
soaring to God and yearning for liberty. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a message 
of hope, not of sadness, which I bring you 
tonight. And it is fitting, indeed, that a 
representative of the new Ireland should 
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bring you a message of hope. Because slowly 
and surely, in the past 28 years, we have 
been realizing the aspirations and the hopes 
of those whose efforts and sacrifices won Us 
our independence. How far we have pro. 
gressed in the stormy 28 years of our hic. 
tory can only be fully appreciated by thoce 
who knew the old Ireland, a land of flocks 
and herds which had been bled white py 
misgovernment, which lost 5,000,000 of her 
people in less than 80 years, and a land jn 
which the Irishman would become more 
rare (as the London Times once said) thay 
the Red Indian on the shores of Manhattan 
Our Nation was born after one great war. 
it grew up in the teeth of a world-wide de. 
pression, and attained manhood status in the 
midst of a second world upheavel. And yet 
in those uneasy 28 years the hopes on which 
our young nation was founded have already 
in great part been realized. Already the 
ranches and large estates have been divided 
into small economic holdings privately owned 
on which as many working families as pos. 
sible have been settled. Already the na. 
tion’s supply of essential foodstuffs has been 
made certain. Where 1 blade of wheat 
grew before we have grown, not 2 but 10— 
that is the astounding truth about our 
wheat acreage which was 39,000 in 1921 and 
is now over 400,000 acres. Already we mill 
our own flour, grow and refine our own 
sugar beet, make our own clothing, textiles, 
boots and shoes, furniture, and cement out 
of the natural resources which God has 
placed in the soil and in the minds and 
limbs of the people of Ireland. Hospitaliza- 
tion, social services, and slum clearance have 
changed the face of our land. Our winter 
nights are brightened and our new factories 
are driven by the electrical power from the 
flowing waters of the Shannon, Liffey, and 
Erne. And in the air the new air services of 
international civil aviation in which we take 
an active part have made Ireland a link of 
union between Europe and Great Britain 
the one hand and the North American Con- 
tinent on the other. 

It is no wonder, ladies and gentlemen, that 
tonight I bring you hopeful greetings from 
a new Christian democracy, living under a 
free constitution of its own making, and dedl- 
cated to a code of conduct with which we, 
as a race, in every vicissitude of our fortune, 
have been identified at home and through- 
out the world for more than a thousand 
years. 

Today we are moving on toward the reall- 
zation of our destiny and to the fulfillment 
of the hopes of the men who laid down thelr 
lives with a smile so that my generation 
might live as free men and women. I wis! 
I could conclude my reply to the hallowed 
toast of Ireland this evening by saying thet 
all those hopes have been realized. Yet 
cannot, for there still remains one more 
milestone on the long pilgrimage of our peo- 
ple. Ireland, which is one of the oldest 
motherlands in the whole of Europe, st 
prays for territory unity. This Christmas 
I was home in Ireland and I can speak *s 
one who has seen and heard. There 1s ! 
aspiration of our people on which there ! 
greater agreement among all classes ane 
creeds than the reunification of our count 
We recognize partition for what it ‘~* 
grievous wrong imposed from outside on an 
ancient motherland whose boundaries - 
made by heaven and the sea until 1920 an 
is a grievous wrong and a crying injustice 
of this twentieth century because in th 
and one-half of the six partitioned count - 
taken as a block, there is still a majority 
favor of union with the rest of Ireland. —_ 
a position is an outrage against which ovF 
people will never cease to cry out, wherever 
they be, across the width of the world. I0- 
deed, ladies and gentlemen, it comes as 4 
shock to us to realize that the places to 
ward which our thoughts naturally _ 
tonight, the place where St. Patrick was © 
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saved in Ireland as a boy, the place where 
he landed when he returned to preach the 
Christian faith, the city where he established 
his primatial see—even the very spot where 
his body has been laid to rest—that all these 
laces are partitioned away from free Ireland 
by a border which has its roots in no tradi- 
tion, and is related to no considerations of 
economies, race, or religion. 

I feel that I am not merely expressing my 
own hopes and prayers, ladies and gentle- 
men, or the hopes and prayers of the young 
nation I have the honor to represent here 
tonight, but the hopes and prayers of all 
of us here when I hope and pray that St. 
patrick will bless the efforts of the Irish 
yeople to win back for their own those places 
which by the very name are sacred to the 
memory of the Irish people—at home and 
abroad. Let us tell those who are maintain- 
ing the barrier of partition that they are 
maintaining a barrier against themselves 
across the width of the world. And let us 
remember with pride that the tricolor of 
Ireland is a flag of green, white, and orange. 
The green is for the original inhabitants of 
the island. The orange is for the men across 
the border. The white represents the unity 
we wish to bring about and which would 
make our motherland an example to the 
world. That desire for unity will live as long 
as there are Irishmen who look forward to 
an undivided island with its boundaries set 
in the foaming sea. 

We feel, ladies and gentlemen, that a great 
principle is at stake in Ireland: -he princi- 
ple of whether or not a small portion of a 
state can break up that nation and impose 
its desire for disunity on the rest of peo- 
ple. Your great Nation fought a terrible civil 
war to deny that destructive principle and 
even today we can hear the echo of the words 
of the gaunt rail-splitter from Springfield 
when he asked in Indianapolis in February 
1861: “On what rightful principle may a 
State, being not more than one-fiftieth part 
of the Nation in soil and population, break 
up a Nation and then coerce a proportion- 
ately larger subdivision of itself, in the most 
arbitrary way? What mysterious right to 
play tyrant is conferred on a district of a 
country, with its people, by merely calling 
{t a State?” 

We might indeed repeat Abraham Lin- 
coln's rugged question today at a time when 
every dispatch and bulletin we read from 
Europe makes it imperative that the break- 
ing down of artificial barriers be hastened 
in this hour of danger. The unification of 
Europe is in the air: it is the fashionable 
doctrine of the councils of Paris and Stras- 
bourg: let us pray that the reunification of 
the oldest motherland of that continent will 
hot be forgotten when the time comes to 
smash down the tyranny of artificial bar- 
ners. There is no worthier cause today 
because those who help to bring an end to 
the wrong of partition in Ireland are assist- 
Ing in the great work of world peace. They 
are helping to remove the only existing bar- 
ner to a true and lasting friendship between 
Ireland and Great Britain. 

J know that we can look to the people of 
“Me United States and especially to the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania of every class and creed 
lot support as we advance toward the na- 
Uonal unity you have already so happily 
achieved. For there are not now and there 
hever have been in the whole world any bonds 
« ‘tlendship between nations as close as 
“lose Which bind Ireland and America today, 
At the end of this month our missions in 
fch other’s countries will be raised to the 
stats of embassies and our representatives 
'n Dublin and Washington will become am- 
bassad rs. That is a token of the esteem 
and ‘riendship which have always existed 
~ ween our two Republics—an esteem also 
‘ymbolized in the treaty of friendship signed 
) your President and by ours just a month 

But, ladies and gentlemen, our rela- 


tions go deeper and warmer than the nice- 
ties of diplomatic intercourse and the sign- 
ing of polite protocols. Our relations are 
those of blood and the Irish nation can have 
nothing but love and affection for this great 
land to which she sent so many of her sons 
in the past and which opened wide her 
mighty arms to receive them. The footsteps 
of Irishmen can be traced through every 
one of the original Thirteen Colonies. They 
blazed a trail of civilization along your great 
valleys, bringing in their hearts and minds 
their twin gifts of faith and freedom in the 
days when only men and women of willing 
hands and stout hearts could survive. The 
local histories of this country tell us how 
the Irish built the roads, bridged the rivers, 
hewed down the virgin forest and founded 
settlements in the clearings to which they 
gave the sweet-sounding names of their 
homeland. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, surely the page 
of history shines no brighter with Irish 
names in those far-off days than it does in 
Pennsylvania? I can find no history of any 
town, city, or county of Pennsylvania that 
does not contain a large proportion of Irish 
names amongst those enumerated as pioneer 
settlers. In and around Philadelphia they 
came, into the counties of Bucks, Chester, 
Westmoreland, and Lancaster, up and down 
the beautitful Kittochinny and Cumberland 
Valleys they flocked in there by thousands. 
They were a hardy and resolute people with 
an undaunted spirit of adventure and as early 
as the first half of the seventeenth century 
they pressed on to the farthest outposts of 
western Pennsylvania and the Ohio, up and 
down the Allegheny and the Shenandoah, 
tilling clearings in every valley and forest 
from the Delaware River to the very fron- 
tiers of civilization. It was this stock that 
bore 9 signatories of the Declaration of 
Independence, 22 Members to the First 
American Congress of 1774, 7 command- 
ers of brigades and regiments in the strug- 
gle for independence and an Irishman also 
stands in the unique position of Father of 
the American Navy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it would be impossi- 
ble for me, even by merely listing all the 
great achievements of those of Irish descent 
in Pennsylvania, not to offend you by leaving 
something unsaid. And yet I cannot but 
mention with pride tonight the shining name 
of the Pennsylvania Line which covered it- 
self with glory in the War of Independence. 
No wonder Gen. Henry Lee, afterward Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, said that they should 
properly be called the Line of Ireland, no 
wonder too that when Washington wished 
to cover his retreat from the disastrous de- 
feat at Long Island in 1776 he chose four of 
the regiments of the Pennsylvania Line for 
that purpose—all of them commanded by 
native-born Irishmen. Yes, indeed, ladies 
and gentlemen, oug people fought and bled in 
the beautiful valleys of your great State be- 
cause they carried with them in their hearts 
a heritage of freedom, because they, in its 
grandest form, caught the vision splendid, 
the breath of unity, the soul of nationhood, 
the gleam of hope’s new day. 

Forgive me, Mr. President, if I speak with 
too much pride. The United States of Amer- 
ica has meant so much to us in the long 
agony of our struggle that we like to think, 
even for a»moment, of what we have been 
able to give in return. Forgive every Irish- 
man if he is proud tonight of the full harvest 
our fathers sowed in this great land. 

For you have always been our inspiration. 
As our people struck and struck again for 
their freedom in the nineteenth century they 
could hear afar off the shouts of the Liberty 
Boys at Bunker Hill; and on cold gray morn- 
ings as shots rang out they could faintly 
hear the thundering hoofs as Paul Revere 
rode fast with the stirring news of liberty. I 
am here to say tonight to everyone in Penn- 
sylvania of every class and creed: Thank you 
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heartily and eternally for all you were to us 
in tragic days gone by. Thank you eternally 
for all the times when you lifted up our 
people, held them to your heart, and wiped 
away all tears from their eyes. We are proud 
to think of you as our friends, as tonight the 
Irish Nation moves forward toward the uni- 
fication of its territory and the realization 
of its destiny. We draw inspiration and hope 
from you as Thomas D’Arcy McGee did in 
days gone past when he looked around him 
in this great North American Continent and 
breathed forth the lines: 


“And oh, it were a gallant deed 
To show before mankind 
How every race and every creed 
Might be by love combined 
Might be combined yet not forget 
The fountains whence they rose 
As fed by many a rivulet 
The stately Shannon flows.” 


Orchids to Rev. James Shera Montgomery, 
D. D., Chaplain Emeritus of the House 
of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to address the following remarks to 
a great Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am very sorry that I have delayed so 
long in paying to you, Rev. James 
Shera Montgomery, D. D., Chaplain 
Emeritus of the House of Representa- 
tives, as my colleagues already have done 
so timely, this my belated tribute of ap- 
preciation for your great efforts before 
your retirement from active duties, but 
the truth of the matter is that like so 
many of the other better things which 
I have endeavored to do in life, it too 
seemed to be fated to be delayed need- 
lessly and almost forgotten entirely. In 
this instance the delay was occasioned 
because I misplaced the things which I 
had written over a period of months con- 
cerning you, and have found them just 
recently. 

You do not know me very well I am 
sure, but I have been privileged to know 
you, not as the publican of old from afar, 
but from a very short distance indeed. 
Since January 3, 1949, I have heard you 
in person, deliver many beautiful, heart- 
satisfying prayers and I want to tell you 
that I truly miss, very much, your splen- 
did spiritual efforts. 

Whether you realize it or not you did 
much, I am sure, for all of the Members 
of Congress and their aides and the Gal- 
lery guests of the House of Representa- 
tives who chanced to hear you. 

As stated by another more rhetorically 
worthy than I am concerning the reli- 
gious efforts of one of your brothers in 
the service of the Lord: 

You showed them paths of wondrous spiritual 
dream, 
You laid across Life’s dark a silver gleam. 

I want to observe also that it is my 
belief that the following revamped lines 
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of another fit splendidly into your fine 
life’s pattern: 
He serveth best who knoweth best, 
God's things both great and small, 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
Who made and loveth all. 


I hope that you will pardon my egotism 
in dedicating the following poor verses of 
nine to you during your lifetime, written 
bit by bit by me, in an attempt to par- 


efiorts in behalf of Him who is every- 
where and with evéryone. 
Gop 
I 


‘’s creeping with the restless tide, 
coursing with the planets far, 
ind flashing where the meteors ride. 


II 


fleeing with the dark storm clouds, 
He’s shining with the blazing sun, 
He's brooding with the calm twilight, 
When the heartless, weary day is done. 
III 
He’s sweeping with the rivers wide, 
He’s falling with the gentle rains, 
He’s waving with the woodlands drear, 


t 


He's growing with the ripening grain. 
IV 
He’s marching with the zephyrs sweet, 
He's rippling in the gentle rills, 
He’s blooming on the great prairies, 
He's toiling in the busy mills. 
Vv 
He’s with us in the bread and wine, 
He shared with His apostles all, 
And every faithless Judas can, 
If will he would heed His sweet call. 
VI 
It’s part of His most noble plan, 
To know all things both great and small, 


And note the most colossal things, 
And also mark the sparrow’s fall. 
VII 
He’s with us ever, watching, guiding, 
Through the waters, land, and boundless 
space, 
Charting the endless course of time, 
And ministering to the human race, 


VIII 

And if our God is everywhere, 
As we so surely think he is, 

He’s in all things placed in our care, 
As you best know dear child of his. 


Ix 
When one world men scream out in hate, 
And with just blood crimson the sod, 
We grieve in deep perplexity, 
For those who can’t “There is no God.” 


x 


Out of the bad the good he'll take, 
Out of the good some bad will show, 
If we but -.new his perfect plan, 
f we could only see and know! 
xI 
*, how hard the way leads on, 
igh life to what we call our end, 
» scourge, the crown of thorns, the cros 
) eternal life shall blend. 
XII 
the mists will clear for us, 
Some day we'll know the eternal plan, 
Some day the most debased of us, 
Will have a view of God's true man. 


Some day 


XIII 
And when that day shall come my friend, 
I hope we'll see you glorified, 
And praice to that great scene shall lend, 
Begiuse you served ihe crucified. 


Repablican Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
make available for reading by the mem- 
bership a Republican farm plan. 

Before you read it I would like you 
to note that on March 31, 19590, the 
Vall Street Journal, a publication that 
is not noted for supporting Democrats, 
had this to say editorially: 


The outline seems to us to shape up into 
a proposition that the Republicans think 
perhaps the Brannan plan would be all right 
if it were not for Brannan, 


I am not endorsing the Brannan plan, 
Mr. Speaker, but I think it is well to 
point out that much of the talk by our 
GOP friends is supercharged with poli- 
tics; that they condemn a thing under 
one name and advocate it under another 
name. 

And by the way it is a good example 
to us Democrats as to what we should 
not do. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of March 
11, 1950] 


GOP Group Orrers NEw FARM PLAN 


ELK PoInrt, S. Dak., March 10.—Axel J. Beck, 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee’s subcommittee on agriculture, today 
recommended a long-range farm plan which 
he said should be self-financing, provide for 
full parity prices and be farmer-admin- 
istered. 

In a report to his subcommittee, Beck said 
the objectives outlined in his recommenda- 
tions should be submitted to Republican 
Congressmen as “suggestions for the basic 
farm policy of the Republican Party.” 

He said “negative philosophies of curtailed 
production” should be rejected. 

Beck said the Republican Party must have 
a long-range farm plan if it expects to win 
the confidence of the farm-belt voters. 

He listed these 10 proposals: 

1. Administration by farmer-elected local 
committees and State directors, and a na- 
tional board appointed by the President, a 
majority of which shall be State directors or 
persons who have held such positions. 

2. Full parity on all cash nonperishable 
crops, restricted only by marketing quotas on 
each farm when on Augtsst 15 of any year 
the total estimated national supply 02 a com- 
modity exceeds 150 percent of the predicted 
requirements for the next year. 

3. Full parity on all feed nonperishable 
crops, limited only by acreage restrictions 
when the supply on December 1 of any year 
exceeds 150 percent of its assigned pro- 
duction. 

4. Unrestricted livestock production, sup- 
ported at full parity at market by Govern- 
ment purchases. Any losses from sales or ac- 
crued surplus would be financed by a $1 fee 
per 100 pounds imposed on the killing sale of 
all livestock. The fee could be increased up 
to $2 per hundredweight in event of a mar- 
keting emergency, or suspended when it is not 
required. 

5. Support of egg and dairy products at 
full parity price levels by a fee on the prod- 
ucts marketed under the same general plan 
as provided for livestock. 

6. Maintenance of prices on semiperishable 
crops at full parity levels under a Govern- 
ment quota system. 
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7. Provision for on-farm storage facilities 
for nonperishable feed crops. 

8. Provision for soil conservation, 

9. Encouragement of research on new Uses 
of agricultural products. 

10. Establishment of a flexible tariff at 
parity level for all agricultural products, 


Attention Chairman Buchanan, of the 
Select Commiitiee Investigating Lobbying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. O HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call the attention of the House 
to the propaganda campaign which is 
now being conducted by the real-estate 
lobby against members of the Bankine 
and Currency Committee who fought for 
a bill which would have ended the hous- 
ing shortage and placed homes within 
the financial reach of the many fami- 
lies in the middle-income group. 

This bill, which the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee reported out after ex- 
tensive public hearings and which was 
opposed only by the recl-estate lobby 
and the mortgage bankers, would have 
reduced the monthly shelter cost on a 
home now requiring a $90 payment to 
$64. It would not have cost the Govern- 
ment one cent. Certainly it lowered the 
interest rate, but if the bankers can af- 
ford to make CCC price-support loans 
to the farmers on a 3-percent interest, 
only one-half of which they receive, 
there is no reason under the sun why 
they cannot afford to make 3-percent 
loans to families buying homes, especially 
when all of the 3 percent would be kept 
by them. 

Because the real-estate lobby is in- 
terested only in the continuance of the 
housing shortage, and has been able to 
block all legislation which promised an 
early end of the shortage, it is necessary 
to extend rent control unless we are 
willing to face the repercussions Ce!- 
tain to follow the throwing of thousands 
of families onto the streets. As far as 
Chicago is concerned, I can assure the 
House that the end of rent control on 
June 30 of this year would do just that. 
The blame is on the real-estate lobby 
and the price is being paid by small 
landlords as well as by tenants. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
from both small landlords and tenanis 
taking to task the real-estate lobby for 
what it has been doing in preventing 4 
return to normalcy in the housing si- 
uation. These letters have been signee 
by the good men and women who wrote 
them. 

I also have been receiving a number 
of letters which were either anonymous 
or were signed with typewritten name 
with no address. Although they 4 
mailed from widely separated States, 
the phraseology is so similiar as to SUS 
gest a common source of origin. I Ie 
spectfully suggest to the distinguishea 
and very able gentleman from Penns) 
vania (Mr. BucHanan] the chairman % 








the select commitee investigating lobby- 
ing, that when the spokesmen for the 
real-estate lobby are summoned before 
his committee that the inquiry cover the 
subject of anonymous threats, all in 
substantially the same _ phraseology, 
which from widely separated States are 
now being sent through the mails to 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee who have been fighting for 
the families of America against the real- 
estate lobby. 

Every Member of this body, Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic, is glad to 
hear from his constituents, whether 
they are in agreement with him or con- 
trariwise. When constituents take the 
time and trouble to write their Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, it means 
that dimocracy is functioning at both 
ends. I am sure none of my colleagues 
could approve of any inspired resort to 
anonymous correspondence to muddy the 
proper, helpful, and legitimate exchange 
of viewpoints between the Representa- 
tives in the Congress and the people 
back home in the respective districts. 

The language in the following letter, 
which is typewritten even to the name 
attached, which has no address and 
which the post office stamp indicates was 
not mailed from a postal zone in my 
district, is stubstantially the same as 
that in anonymous letters I have received 
from at least a dozen States far removed 
from Illinois: 

Mr. Barratt O'Hara, 
Illinois. 

Dear Sr: When are you fellows going to 
stop pandering to the gimmie boys and re- 
turn to the tenets of justice? Let’s stop 
buying votes with the rights of those who 
have the guts to struggle and succeed. 

Since when has it been the function of 
the Government to force part of the citi- 
zenry to support the more indigent mem- 
bers? 

As you well know, rent control is the sale 

f justice for political expediency. Federal 
as you also know, provides part 





) sing 
NOUSIT 


of the citizenry with housing, schools, parks, 
etc., at the expense of the remaining stal- 
warts of private ownership. 


We are going to fight this approach to 
socialism with every means at our disposal, 
may join us in our march back to 
DY 1ism, or become the target of our 

| attack. Make your choice. No fence 





main respectfully yours, 
A VOTER 
(Mrs. Helen Rogers). 


Now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to turn 
to the correspondence from the people of 
Chicago who, when they write me, sign 
their names in their own handwriting 
and give me their addresses so that I may 
know them. They are as forthright with 
me as [am with them when on every roll 
call in the House I make public my posi- 
tion. There are hundreds of such let- 
ters on my desk. They all tell the same 
story of the critical housing shortage in 
Chicago and the certain tragedy which 
Would follow the termination of rent con- 
trol in Chicago on June 30. I pick the 
following letter at random: 

Curcaco, Itu., March 28, 1950. 
Representative O'HARA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sr: As a mother of three children I 
Plead with you for some form of rent control 
lor Chic The agent of the building in 


ago. 
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which I have rented an apartment for the 
past 8 years threatens us with eviction as 
soon as rent controls are lifted in Chicago 
or else they will raise the rents to such levels 
that we won’t be able to pay. 

This is not an idle threat I know, as there 
have been several vacancies in the building 
and all have been rented to people without 
children. 

There is rental housing in the de luxe level 
(apartments at $125 per month and up) and 
I understand that even these will accept no 
chilcren. 

I am not the only person in this predica- 
ment as I know several families who had to 
store their furniture, separate their families 
among friends and relatives and occupy a 
bedroom in a rooming house sharing toilet 
facilities with five or more families with 
monthly rentals for these facilities as high 
as $80 and $85 per month. 

Housing in Chicago for middle and lower 
income groups has never been plentiful, ex- 
cept perhaps for a short period in the thirties’ 
depression when everything—office, factories, 
stores, and apartments were vacant as peo- 
ple were unable to secure work. Even 8 
years ago, when I rented my present apart- 
ment I looked a long time for rental space 
as children were not accepted even then, 
when some apartments were available. So 
you see Mr. O’Hara how much we need your 
help. 

God bless you and please help us. 

Sincerely, 
ESTHER DOMEROSKI 
(Mrs. H. Dombroski). 





A Chairman at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to set forth an article taken from 
the Washington Post of April 1, 1950, 
entitled “A Chairman at Last.’’ It is as 
follows: 

A CHAIRMAN AT LAST 


After more than 15 months President Tru- 
man has found a man to fill the vacant chair- 
manship of the National Security Resources 
Board. The new appointee, Air Secretary W. 
Stuart Symington, will be looked upon to 
rescue the NSRB from its long period of aim- 
less drift—drift at a time when this coor- 
dinating agency should rave been pushing 
manpower mobilization and civil defense 
plans. Mr. Symington has been one of the 
most vigorous executives of the Truman ad- 
ministration, and if we have frequently dis- 
agreed with him, we have never doubted his 
determination or capacity for decision. 
Whatever else may be said of the Air Force, 
it knows where it’s going. 

A similar sense of mission is the prime 
need of the Security Resources Board. This 
top-level agency has the job of arbiter be- 
tween potential military and civilian de- 
mands on human and physical resources. Its 
responsibilities include the formuluation of 
an up-to-date mobilization plan readily 
translatable into component details, and the 
coordination of mobilization activities in the 
various Federal departments. It also, since 
last year, has been in charge of civil defense 
planning. But with only a part-time direc- 
tor in the person of Presidential Assistant 
John R. Steelman, the NSRB staff has been 
marking time and seemingly has been more 
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concerned with internal administration than 
with positive accomplishments. 

The need now is to get down to practical 
details—to provide guidance to the Muni- 
tions Board and other agencies on mobiliza- 
tion responsibilities, and to see that States 
and cities receive concrete help in training 
civilian defense cadres. The job is not one 
for scaremongering, but for steady, unflam- 
boyant staff work. Mr. Symington has had 
plenty of experience, both as an industrialist 
and businessman as well as in Government. 
If he will use his abundant energies to re- 
store direction to the NSRB, he will help 
meet an important national deficiency. 








Midpoint Anniversary of ECA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address by Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson and an 
address by Gen. G. C. Marshall. Both 
addresses were given today at the Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C., at a program 
observing the midpoint anniversary of 
ECA. I was present at this historic oc- 
casion and invite attention to these two 
reports on ECA. 


ADDRESS OF SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN 
ACHESON 


Two years ago the American people, acting 
through their Congress and the President, 
began a heroic adventure with the people 
of Europe. The phrase is not mine—it be- 
longs to that valiant worker for peace, Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG. I know his heart is with 
General Marshall, Mr. Hoffman, his colleagues 
of the Senate and House, and the men and 
women of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration in this celebration of the second 
anniversary of the program to which they 
have all made vital contributions. 

Looking back, why did we begin this ven- 
ture? The war had left the people of Europe 
nearly prostrate. It would have been diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, for them to rise by 
their own efforts, and we in America knew 
that a peaceful and hopeful future could not 
be won for us or for them until Europe once 
more stood proudly on its own feet. 

We did not limit the scope of our offer 
of cooperation. 

The sufferings and the destruction left by 
the war were not confined to any One area. 
All over the continent people were longing to 
rebuild a useful and orderly existence after 
the long misery and violence of the war. 
They wanted to restore their homes and 
farms and workshops. They wanted to plan 
for the futures of themselves and their fam- 
ilies; they wanted to move toward a more 
promising day, toward a world in which peace 
might endure. 

We in America wanted this, too. And so 
General Marshall proposed that all European 
countries should participate in a joint re- 
covery program, to which each would con- 
tribute in the measure of its ability. In this 
way and with our aid, we hoped that the 
weak and war-wracked organism of Europe 
could regain strength and health. 

We were rebuffed by a small group of men 
who stood to profit from Europe’s misery 
and who have never viewed the United 


States with anything but envy and hostility. 
More important, the principle of interna- 
As a result 


tional cooperation was scorned. 
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part 


arbitrary and selfish attitude on the 

of some, the program was limited to 
that half of Europe where men were at lib- 
erty to choose the path of cooperation. 

Within that half of Europe, the recovery 
plan has now operated for 2 years under the 
direction of the European countries, working 
with Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Harriman and the 
splendid team they have organized and led. 
his combination has been unbeatable. 
his has been the kind of a constructive Job 
that arouses the enthusiasm and spirit and 
devotion of freemen, 

Great progress has been made in western 
Europe. Over-all industrial production in 
1949 was 15 percent above the 1938 level. 
Coal production was 434,000,000 metric tons 
in 1949, in 1948 it was 398,000,000 tons. 
Steel output in 1949 was 46,000,000 metric 
tons, one-sixth more than in 1948. The pro- 
duction of bread grains has risen by more 
than half in the period from 1947 to 1949. 

And these gains will continue, for th? 
farmers and workers have more and better 
tools and machines. In 1949 the average 
factory worker produced 25 percent more 
than he did in 1947. 

It would be incomplete if I spoke of Euro- 
pean recovery a3 though it mattered only 
to that one continent. Western Europe is 
one of the world’s great workshops and one 
of the world’s great markets. The recovery 
which has been made there has extended i's 
influence to many other countries—to the 
countries of South America, to Africa, and 
to southern Asia. It is greatly to the in- 
terest of all of us to have western Europe 
strong and healthy. 

This illustrates what has been accom- 
plisked through the Marshall plan. This is 
the exciting record of recovery. These sta- 
tistics are alive with hope. 

The progress that has been made is a 
triumph of man’s ingenuity, of man’s will, 
of man’s confidence in the power of free in- 
stitutions. It is not a triumph for any one 
nation, or for any one class, but a triumph 
of cc >peration. 

We are proud of our contribution. We 
have supplied a great deal of assistance to 
this cooperative effort. But our contribu- 
tion has been only the “something extra” 
that was needed. It has added the vital 
margin to the efforts and resources of the 
people of Europe themselves. 

When the European recovery program be- 
gan, the Communists filled the air with dire 
predictions that the European countries 
could not cooperate in this way without its 
ending in their domination by the United 
States. The experience of the European re- 
covery prcgram has shown how dishonest 
and insubstantial this propoganda was. No 
country has lost anything but poverty; no 
country has gained domination, but all have 
gained in self-respect and have won a new 
confidence and a strengthened independence. 
Meanwhile, the peoples of eastern Europe 
and China have learned that there is indeed 
a part of the world where the harvest of col- 
laboration is a bitter fruit. 

Now, as we look forward, what facts do we 
want to call to mind? 

First of all, we must remind ourselves that 
the real test of stamina is how we do in the 
long middle stretch of the race. Here is 
where staying power has to come in to take 
over the initial enthusiasm. Eighteen coun- 
tries are cooperating in the most exciting 
thing that is happening in the world. 

Second, the recovery of production— 
which was the first great object of the pro- 
gram—was difficult and arduous, but it was 
easier in many ways than the recovery of 
trade—the second great object of the pro- 
gram. To restore satisfactory levels of trade, 

European countries have to overcome 
justments arising from the economic 
of two great wars and difiiculties 


T 
T 


‘ 


stemming from political and economic con- 
ditions deeply rooted in their history. 

The revival of production was mainly a 
national problem, which required a great 
national effort and some outside assistance. 
The recovery of trade, however, is largely an 
international problem, requiring a high de- 
gree of cooperative give and take and difficult, 
even painful, adjustments. We are aware 
that it is difficult for the governments of the 
participating countries, faced with large 
needs and inadequate reserves, to risk in 
practice what their own self-interest com- 
mends. 

We also recognize that trade is a two-way 
street, for us as well as for them, and that 
we bear a large responsibility for achieving 
a satisfactory balancing of our trade with 
Europe and the world. We are vigorously 
addressing ourselves to this problem, which 
is of vital interest to our farmers and work- 
ers and businessmen. Together with the 
participating countries, we have to lay solid 
foundations during the coming period for the 
future. We are going to have to continue to 
cooperate in many ways, to draw more closely 
together, to coordinate our economic policies, 
if we are to build a system that works. 

Finally, we must remind ourselves that the 
answer to the forces opposing recovery is 
the same which we—the United States and 
the participating countries—gave in 1947, 
namely, to proceed confidently, seriously, de- 
liberately to the constructive work at hand. 
Peace is what men make it and the only way 
to win it is to plug away at it. 

The European recovery program lights a 
path to a future to which man can look with 
confidence for peace and order in a system 
based on freedom and justice. We in Amer- 
ica continue to regret that the bright hope of 
progress along this path must be confined to 
half of Europe. We regret that it has not yet 
proved possible for all the peoples of Europe, 
to shake off the shackles of bitterness and 
violence and to join hands in the creation of 
a better world. We regret, but we do not 
despair, for the fear of a few will yet suc- 
cumb to the hope and the strength and the 
determination of the many. 


ADDRESS OF GEN. G. C. MARSHALL 


I am very glad to participate in this gather- 
ing today because it celebrates a momentous 
occasion, the half-way point of the ECA. I 
never consider the European recovery pro- 
gram without recapturing in my mind the 
tragic state of western Europe in the late 
spring of 1947. The situation appeared al- 
most hopeless and every plan we made seemed 
to be thwarted in advance by a vicious circle 
of conditions which were the product of war, 

Frankly, in those days I thought of the re- 
habilitation of Europe more in terms of ma- 
terial reconstruction—harbors, buildings, 
communications, and similar matters. But 
slowly I learned that the most serious phase 
of rehabilitation was related to other con- 
siderations—political, moral, spiritual. 

These were less tangible, but far more dif- 
ficult to deal with. Not only had the trade 
and business relations of hundreds of years 
been completely obliterated, but with them 
had gone the faith and confidence in many 
of the key institutions of modern civiliza- 
tion. It was the rehabilitation of these that 
was by far the most difficult task, and one in 
which we are still engaged. It is in the meet- 
ing of these problems that I feel the Euro- 
pean recovery program is making its greatest 
contribution to the world. 

The debates on the question of continuing 
the program, it seems to me, are confused 
by a variety of motives. An appraisement 
of the requirements of the day is befogged 
by a failure to realize that we are now en- 
gaged in a great struggle. You here may 
not be in the sa:re sort of physical danger 
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as troops on the battlefield, but you are ep. 
gaged in a contest with a foe who has designs 
no less deadly than those we have ever faced 
Make no mistake about it, the chips are 
down. Winning this struggle is as v:ta} to 
the peace and prosperity of the world as any 
military campaign in history. Indeed, yn. 
less we achieve victory our great military 
and financial sacrifices may have been largely 
in vain, I fear. : 

The nature of this struggle should be 
clearly understood. It seemed to me during 
the time I served as Secretary of State that 
at each meeting of the Foreign Ministers, as. 
saults against the enactment or progress of 
the recovery program were timed to confuce 
the understanding of the negotiations jn 
the minds of the public. They were directeq 
at weakening the program by forcing ex- 
penditure of funds beyond our calculations 
and appropriations. 

The opposition has not been confined to 
strikes and purely political manifestations, 
It has followed through in every conceivable 
manner, even to the point where I found 
myse!f within an hour of the event publicly 
accused over the radio of being the major 
planner in the assassination of an important 
and popular public figure in Bogota. 

But despite these determined efforts to 
prevent the rehabilitation of western Europe 
on a basis which would permit a healthy 
revival of democratic processes, the plan has 
succeeded, thanks to the financial endorse- 
ment of our Congress, the leadership of the 
President and the Secretary of State, Mr, 
Acheson, and the splendid work of you peo- 
ple of ECA here and abroad, under the able 
direction of Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Foster, and 
Ambassador Harriman. 

But your job is only half done. I must 
emphasize the tremendous importance of 
carrying through on the scale planned. We 
must avoid proposals to emasculate and re- 
duce ECA to a mere relief affair. At the same 
time, it seems clear to me that we cannot 
continue this sort of extraordinary aid in- 
definitely; therefore, the termination date of 
June 30, 1952, should be adhered to. I feel 
that if this date is settled and clear it will 
spur the work of the European leaders and 
people to accomplish the extremely difficult 
task ahead of lifting themselves above the 
need for our financial assistance. There will 
always be in this generation of men a need 
for our moral and spiritual backing. 

To those who assert that our targets can- 
not be reached within the short span of two 
more years, I would say that perfection of 
accomplishment cannot always be expected. 
But we have seen a close approach to that 
perfection in these past 2 years. 

It is true that for western Europe to get its 
economic house in such order that it can 
survive and prosper in this competitive mod- 
ern world requires a tremendous final effort 
over the next 2 years. The erasing of old 
trade barriers and the construction of new 
channels, such as a clearing union for Eu- 
rope’s varied moneys, may require 4 miracie 
of cooperation. 

But, looking again at the conditions pre\ 
lent in the spring of 1947, and again ¢ 
sidering the situation at this moment?, I ca! 
only feel that one near miracle has been 
accomplished. We must work for, and ¢X 
pect, another miracle. 

Let me sum it up: We are engaged in 4 
perilous struggle with an implacable [0e; ~ 
must carry this battle to the finish; we mus 
avoid the temptation to imperil the wh ” 
investment—and it is just that, an —— 
ment in saving all those previous articies ¥* 
faith and ways of life we call democracy. *® 
is an investment in preserving the freedoms 
of men in a clean and decent worl. 


A 














Closing Valley Forge General Hospital 
a Blow at Our Disabled Veterans 


REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of acute distress to me to note 
that the administration, in defense of 
the closing of several military hospitals 
throughout the country, of which Valley 
Forge General Hospital, in my district, 
is one, gives orth with the pious state- 
ment, that, and I quote, “If we really 
want to make the income of the Gov- 
ernment meet its expenditures, the only 
way it can be done is to cut off some ex- 
penditures.” Those of us who are urging 
Federal economy could subscribe to that 
rather obvious rule were it not for the 
fact that almost simultaneously with 
that profound declaration we find the 
same administration laying down to the 
Congress a must on the adoption of a 
point 4 program which, during the next 
fiscal year will scatter abroad far more 
millions than will be saved by this cur- 
tailment of services to those who have 
fought their Nation's battles. 

In a recent statement made in my 
presence the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs branded Valley Forge General 
Hospital as a firetrap, whereas that ill- 
considered observation was being made 
at the very time our Government had 
placed a number of its patients in ill- 
managed private sanitariums such as 
Belle Vista, outside of Philadelphia, 
where a disastrous fire last week caused 
the death of 10 patients, 2 of whom were 
veterans. Certainly a policy which con- 
demns a fine hospital like Valley Forge 
and at the same time utilizes the ques- 
tionable facilities of a firetrap like Belle 
Vista needs a drastic overhauling. 

Appended hereto is the copy of a letter 
IT have just dispatched to the VA Admin- 
istrator urging him to reconsider his op- 
position in the light of this tragic loss 
of life: 

Gen. Cart R. Gray, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak GENERAL Gray: The newspaper ac- 
count of the recent tragic fire at the Belle 
Vista Sanitarium on the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia raises the question as to why some 30 
veterans should have been housed in such a 
firetrap when it is reported that Valley 
Forge General Hospital has a 300-bed 
neuropsychiatric section, the occupancy of 
could have been arranged for these 
ly disturbed wards of the Government 
under the contractual arrangements the Vet- 
erans’ Administration already has with the 
Department of Defense. 

n the light of a policy under which you 
entrust the care of our disabled to an un- 
Certain fate in a private institution such as 
Belle Vista, I feel that your claim that Valley 
Forge is a firetrap falls completely flat. A 
casual inspection of this institution will 
reveal that the buildings are of concrete- 
®0ck construction with brick facing, that a 
Highly effective sprinkler system is in place, 
and that the detached arrangement of the 
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various wards of itself is protection against 
re. 

May I respectfully suggest that your re- 
sponsibility to our disabled dictates that 
you should recede from your present opposi- 
tion to the taking over of Valley Forge so 
that veteran patients who are now housed 
in ill-managed firetraps can be moved with- 
out delay to comparative safety of this 
splendid Government hospital. I would 
also point out that lack of funds is hardly a 
valid excuse for inaction in this matter 
unless a deficiency request has been refused 
by Congress. 





Sincerely, 
Pau B. DacvueE, 
Member of Congress. 
Tough Job Assigned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I include the article taken from the 
Evening Star of Friday, March 31, 1950, 
entitled “‘Tough Job Assigned.” This 
reads, as follows: 


TouscH JoB ASSIGNED—TRUMAN GIvES SyM- 
INGTON HEAVY TASK OF SELLING INDUSTRIAL 
MOBILIZATION 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


President Truman has assigned his most 
difficult selling Job to the best salesman in 
Washington, 

The phenomenally successful Secretary of 
Air, W. Stuart Symington, takes over the 
chairmanship of the National Security Re- 
sources Board almost coincidentally with a 
declaration by General Eisenhower that the 
board’s main task—industrial mobilization— 
is one of the most neglected and most im- 
portant perts of national defense. The 
problem, he declared, requires earnest atten- 
tion and won’t cost a nickel. 

Nevertheless, it will be a real test of Mr. 
Symington’s mettle. The politician at the 
head of the Government and the 531 politi- 
cians on Capitol Hill are equally timid about 
real mobilization plans which must neces- 
sarily clamp an iron hand upon America in 
the event of war. Men like B. M. Baruch and 
General Eisenhower who have made the 
round trip to two wars may plead and pro- 
pose, but the politicians will dispose. 


CONGRESS MUST BE SOLD 


NSRB is a Presidential agency. It must 
first sell the President, then in conjunction 
with him, the Congress. This is an election 
year; in two more years the Presiden ‘ial cam- 
paign will be upon us. 

Mr. Symington has shown courage and flair 
in the battle of Washington. The President 
first handed him the ticklish and perilous 
Surplus Property Administration from which 
he escaped intact. The intrepid maneuver- 
ing by which he has outflanked the older 
services—in one instance, the Secretary of 
Defense also—and firmly established the in- 
fant Air Force, is more recent history. 

In his new job, he will still have the ad- 
vantages of the President's confidence and 
his own talents. But his product will no 
longer be popular. Congress dotes on air 
power; it is the trend of the times and it 
spares them having to enact universal milli- 
tary training and a heavy draft of manpower. 
But congressional allergy even to stand-by 
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powers to freeze wages, rents, prices, profits, 
jobs, and s92 forth, is natural and formidable. 


DELAY UNDER ATTACK 


The President has been under heavy attack 
for the year’s delay in filling the NSRB chair- 
manship. The Symington appointment will 
be warmly greeted—and much expected from 
it. 

It is understood that Mr. Symington had 
another preference. He wanted to succeed 
David E. Lilienthal as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. AEC does not have the 
fun and kudos of the Air Force job; it more 
than makes that up with its aura of secrecy 
and power. 

But AEC rates as a man-killer among 
Government posts which perhaps helps to 
account for the high turn-over among the 
Commissioners. Mr. Symington has wholly 
recovered from the delicate operation per- 
formed to cure high blood pressure, but his 
friends, including the President, are solicit- 
ous about his health. 

The President also had the problem of 
finding a man acceptable to Congress among 
his intimate circle. The resources job is 
potentially so important Congress will not 
swallow the ordinary White House crony, as 
witness the Mon Wallgren turndown. But 
the NSRB chairman must work intimately 
with the President, who dislikes strangers. 

Whether the President intends that NSRB 
shall fulfill its allotted functions from here 
on in only he knows. He now has a chaire- 
man who can carry on, if permitted. 





Know Your Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUS® OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to submit an article published 
in the Washington Post of April 3, 1950, 
by the Marine News, of New York, as 
follows: 


Know Your WATERWAYS—WHaT Mr. HOOVER 
BELIEVES { 


In 1925, when Secretary of Commerce, for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover said, in part, 
in an address that “the topography of our 
country, the present and future necessities 
of our population, the development we have 
already accomplished, and, above all, the 
goodness of providence in our natural water 
channels, clearly define for us two major 
inland waterway systems, the Mississippi 
system and the Great Lakes system. I vis- 
ualize the Mississippi system as 9,000 miles 
of connected waterways—a transportation 
system of which some 3,100 miles are trunk 
lines and 6,000 miles of laterals. That is, a 
main north-south trunk line 1,500 miles in 
length, reaching from New Orleans to Chi- 
cago, and there connecting with the Great 
Lakes system, and, crossing this, a great east- 
west trunk line 1,600 miles in length, from 
above Pittsburgh through Cairo to Kansas 
City. Over a large part of these main stems 
we can maintain 9 feet of depth. In addi- 
tion, we must diligently improve feeders 
through the Tennessee, Cumberland, Arkan- 
sas, upper Missouri, upper Mississippi, Mo- 
nongahela, Allegheny, and other streams to 
workable depth for modern craft. It will 
serve the vast heart of American agriculture 
and will place great commercial and indus- 
trial cities with upward of 7,000,000 people 
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in the cheapest of communications with each 
other and cheapen transportation of agricul- 
tural and bulk commodities over a great 
hinterland of States. Diesel engines, im- 
proved steam appliances, and better loading 
and discharging devices have all advanced us 
a long distance from the old canal boats and 
the packet boat. But the fundamental for 
use of these appliances is that we shall have 
sufficient and reliable depths of water to 
make them possible for use. Modern forms 
of development have made water carriage the 
cheapest of all transportation for many types 
of goods. With greater depths and with the 
improvements in craft, it is possible to re- 
store our waterways. Nor will this jeopard- 
ize the prosperity of our railways, as some 
predict.” What Mr. Hoover believes to be 
good for the general welfare is a far cry from 
the clamor of those interests opposed to 
waterway competition, 
MARINE NEws, 
New York, N. Y. 
GrEoRGE H. PALMER, 
President and Publisher. 


Communism 


REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
current uproar over alleged Communist 
infiltration of the State Department is 
causing great concern among the Amer- 
ican people. Whatever the truth or fal- 
sity of current charges it is obvious that 
the Republican Party is seeking to make 
a campaign issue of communism. 

Such partisan attempts, however, are 
not justified in view of the Republican 
record in the case of Alger Hiss. Alger 
Hiss, the former State Department offi- 
cial, was convicted—mind you, not by 
the Republicans—but by the Truman 
administration. And let us not forget 
that. Let all of us remember that it 
was the capable, brilliant Bronx Demo- 
crat, Assistant United States Attorney 
Thomas F. Murphy, who prosecuted Alger 
Hiss and who succeeded in convincing 
a jury of 12 New Yorkers that Hiss had 
betrayed his high trust. 

There was no coddling of communism 
in this case by the Democratic admin- 
istration. But what is the Republican 
record in the case of Alger Hiss? 

For my information I am drawing 
heavily from the pages of a brilliant 
new book, just published, on the Hiss- 
Chambers affair. The book is called 
Seeds of Treason, and its authors are 
Victor Lasky, a star reporter of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, and 
Ralph de Toledano, an assistant editor 
of Newsweek magazine. 

And may I just add parenthetically 
that aside from the importance of Seeds 
of Treason as a first-hand study of Com- 
munist espionage in operation, Seeds of 
Treason reads like a detective story. I 
sat up with it until 3 in the morning. 
I just could not put it down. 

But what interested me, as a Democrat 
and loyal American, were the references 
in Seeds of Treason to the Republican 
role in backing Alger Hiss. 


The book discloses that James Byrnes, 
a Democrat, had, as Secretary of State, 
“been growing increasingly suspicious of 
Alger Hiss.”’ But the book adds that 
John Foster Dulles, who would have be- 
come the Republican Secretary of State, 
had Gov. Thomas E. Dewey been elected, 
ignored warnirgs concerning Alger Hiss’ 
connections with communism. 

Mr. Lasky and Mr. Toledano claim that 
despite these warnings Mr. Dulles placed 
Alger Hiss in the $20,000 a year post 
of president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

But before Hiss assumed his new office— 


And I am quoting from Seeds of 
Treason— 
Dulles received what should have been a dis- 
turbing letter from Larry S. Davidow, a De- 
troit lawyer who had served with the Repub- 
lican policy maker at ecclesiastical confer- 
ences. 


Mr. Davidow wrote Mr. Dulles, accord- 
ing to Seeds of Treason: 

The information we have would indicate 
that Mr. Hiss has a provable Communist 
record. If you are interested in becoming 
more familiar with this situation reliable 
individuals in Washington will disclose it 
to you in full confidence. 


And what did Mr. Dulles say in re- 
sponse? According to Seeds of Treason, 
Mr. Dulles replied on December 26, 1946: 

I have heard of the reports which you 
refer to, but I am confident that there is 
no reason to doubt Mr. Hiss’ complete loy- 
alty to our American institutions. * * 

I feel a little skeptical about information 
which seems inconsistent with all that I per- 
sonally know. 


And as the authors of Seeds of Treason 
point out Mr. Dulles “dismissed the evi- 
dence against Hiss even before he had 
learned what it war.” 

And, to repeat, Mr. Dulles would have 
been the Republican Secretary of State 
had Gov. Thomas E, Dewey won the 
Presidency in 1948. 

Now what did Governor Dewey do when 
he heard of the charges against Alger 
Hiss during the 1944 campaign. The in- 
formation was provided Governor Dewey 
by Isaac Don Levine, the anti-Commu- 
nist journalist. According to Seeds of 
Treason, Governor Dewey “promised to 
raise the question in a speech—and then 
he attacked Adolf A. Berle as a fellow 
traveler.” 

Gentlemen, I need not go into the anti- 
Communist record of Mr. Berle, head of 
the New York State Liberal Party, and 
I think you will all agree that calling 
Mr. Berle a fellow traveler is somewhat 
ludicrous. 

After all, according to Seeds of Trea- 
son, when Whittaker Chambers broke 
with the Communists he took his story 
to Mr. Berle, who immediately tightened 
up security in the State Department. 

Another Republican leader, who was 
informed of the grave charges against 
Alger Hiss, was Senator Warren Austin. 
And I quote from Seeds of Treason: 

Early in 1940, Don Levine went to a friend, 
Senator Warren Austin—later chief United 
States representative at the United Nations— 
with a “fairly comprehensive account” of 
the Soviet underworld in Washington. For 
some reason Austin did not feel it was up 
to him to carry the explosive information to 
the American people, 
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Mr. Speaker, I repeat my statement 
that partisan attempts by the Fepubli- 
cans to make capital out of alleged Com. 
munist infiltration of the State Depart. 
ment are unjustified in the light of the 
Republican record in the serious case of 
Alger Hiss—a case in which the Demo- 
cratic administration acted firmly and 
courageously, 


Representation of China in the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most shocking actions since the founding 
of the United Nations is that taken by 
its Secretary General, Mr. Trygve Lie, 
in trying to maneuver the unseating of 
one of its founders, the Government of 
China, and putting in its place the pup- 
pet Communist regime set up in Peking 
and openly proclaiming its subservience 
to the Soviet Union. As was predicted 
by those who were willing to study thor- 
oughly the Chinese Communists and 
their doctrines instead of reading the 
propaganda of the Fairbanks, Latti- 
mores, Edgar Snows, and the Far East- 
ern Division of the State Department, 
the Communists are in the process of 
making China a colony of the Kremlin. 
If the UN were to follow Lie’s suggestions 
it would do more to wreck what ought to 
be the world’s best hope for peace than 
any abstentions or other blackmail by 
the Kremlin could possibly do. How 
does it come that the chief official sworn 
to uphold the United Nations Charter 
should be engaged in efforts that would 
destroy confidence in it as <n instrument 
of justice by making it a tool of the Soviet 
Union? 

Under leave to extend my remarks | 
include the following letter sent to Mr. 
Lie by Mr. Matthew Woll, president of 
the Free Trade Union Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, and a 
veteran fighter against Communist sub- 
version. It is encouraging to observe 
that hard-headed labor leaders who have 
had first-hand experience with Commu- 
nist tactics are not taken in by slogans 
or fatuous arguments and cut incisively 
to the heart of the matter as in this 
letter. Every American ought to read it. 

FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE, 
LaBor LEAGUE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, 
New York, N. Y., March 24, 1950. 
His Excellency Trycve Liz, 
Secretary General, 
The United Nations, 
Lake Success, N. Y. 

Dean Mr. SECRETARY GENERAL: The [ree 
trade union committee of the American 
Federation of Labor has given careful con- 
sideration to your memorandum of March 
8, 1950, entitled “Legal Aspects of Problems ol 
Representation in the United Nations.” 

You seek to reexamine the status of the 
legitimate government of China in the UN. 
It is our firm conviction that fundamental 
principles rather than formal procedure are 














involved in the issue you have raised. We 
fully recognize the urgent desirability of 
overcoming or ending the continued boycott 
of UN sessions by Russia and its satellites. 
We can only applaud your desire to have the 
UN function most effectively as an instru- 
ment of and a force for just and harmonious 
international relations. It is precisely for 
these reasons that we reject any proposal 
which would admit, through the front en- 
trance or through some back door, into the 
UN the Communist clique of usurpers who, 
with the aid of foreign funds and forces, have 
seized power in China, 

We grant that the present boycott by the 
Russian bloc, like the Soviet’s preceding un- 
warranted walk-outs and unscrupulous ex- 
ercise of the veto power, hurts the efficacy 
of the UN. But we must warn against rush- 
ing into the adoption of some sort of “solu- 
tion” of this difficulty which might inflict 
even graver damage on the UN and hurt it 
irreparably as an agency of international 
equity and peace. We solemnly warn against 
a cure which would be far more poisonous 
and infinitely more harmful to the body- 
politic of the UN than its present ailment. It 
is all good and well to seek the return of the 
Russian bloc, but let no one seek to purchase 
it at a price which would appease and foster 
aggression, facilitate and reward fifth column 
activities by one member nation against an- 
other, and thus seriously jeopardize world 
reace. 

In your memorandum you stress that diplo- 
matic recognition is not a prerequisite to ad- 
mitting new members into the United Na- 
tions. Therefore, you would have the United 
States, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries stop considering their nonrecognition 
of the Mao Tse-tung dictatorship as an ob- 
stacle to admitting it into the UN. Thereby, 
all obstacles would be removed and the path 
would be finally cleared for slipping into the 
UN the Communist regime imposed on the 
Chinese people after years of Russian intrigue 
and intervention in flagrant violation of all 
international law and the UN Charter itself, 

We cannot go along with your reasoning. 
We must strongly warn against the perilous 
consequences of any policy based on such 
reasoning. The analogy of Burma and 
Yemen whose admission as new members into 
the UN was voted for by countries which 
had not accorded them recognition does not 
at all hold for the present Chinese issue 
raised by Russia. In the case of China, we 
are not faced with the problem of seating a 
new member. Here blackmail and all sorts of 
pressure are being brought to bear by a dis- 
tinct and obdurate minority to force the ma- 
jerity to unseat an old, a charter, member 
of the UN. The Chinese Nationalist Govern. 
ment, with which Russia itself had solemnly 
entered into a treaty of friendship, has from 
the very inception of the UN also served as a 
permanent member of the Security Council. 
Obviously, this is not a Burma-Yemen case. 

Moreover, there is now pending before the 


Interim Assembly a complaint of the Chinese 
National Government, which was until re- 
cently recognized by all member nations of 
+) 


he UN as the sole legitimate authority in 
China. This complaint charges the Soviet 
Government with 455 specific acts of aggres- 
8} To eliminate the complainant on one 
excuse or another would be a brutally un- 
Just and strictly totalitarian method of deal- 
with complaints. Such arbitrary pro- 
cedure would be nothing else but rank pre- 
udgment of the complaint. 
If upon the bludgeoning demand of a 
er power, a complaining weaker state 
h put its trust in the UN for assuring it 
justice should be rewarded with expulsion, 
then the UN would cease to function and its 
rter would be torn to shreds and placed 
nthe scrap heap of history. We emphasize: 
UN was conceived and dedicated not to 
ne pampering and appeasing of the strong 
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ressors but to the protection of the weaker 
States against 


aggression, 
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On the very basis of your proposal to ac- 
cept as a criterion for admission into the 
UN the provisions of article 4 of the Cove- 
nant, the Mao Tse-tung puppet regime is 
thoroughly disqualified for and unworthy 
of membership in the UN. It is still too early 
to conclude that Communist control of the 
mainland is solid and final. ver a million 
Chinese Nationalist guerrillas and well over 
600,000 fighting Nationalist troops in For- 
mosa, Hainan, and the coastal islands are yet 
to be reckoned with by the Peiping puppets. 
Besides, there is scarcely any economic or 
political stabilization and consolidation of 
the usurper regime. Economic collapse and 
famine are the order of the day in many 
parts of overrun China. Furthermore, Mao 
Tse-tung and company certainly have not 
demonstrated any desire or capacity, any 
willingness or ability, to carry cut the obli- 
gations of membership in the United Nations. 

In the brief but precarious and pernicious 
period of its existence, the Peiping regime 
has elready outraged every elementary con- 
cept of human decency. It has displayed 
callous contempt for international obliga- 
tions and human rights. We need but cite 
its brazen and brutal refusal to permit the 
departure of American citizens from Chinese 
territories which it has overrun. It has 
murdered in cold blood many of the ablest 
leaders of free trade unionism in China, 
Among these martyred heroes of free labor 
was Liu Sung-shan who was three times the 
Chinese workers’ delegate to the ILO, a most 
vital agency of the UN. 

We are amazed and distressed that anyone 
with authority and responsibility in the UN 
should strive for some formula or so-called 
compromise which would expel from the UN 
the legitimate Chinese State which has faith- 
fully and consistently fulfilled all its obli- 
gations and replace it with a terroristic band 
of usurpers. We are utterly at a loss to 
understand why anyone should propose a 
policy which would penalize the legally con- 
stituted State authority of China and re- 
ward the usurpers of Chinese legal authority. 
We cannot believe that usurpation of author- 
ity is proof of responsibility and qualification 
for membership in the UN and its Security 
Council. 

For the UN, directly or covertly, to recog- 
nize and reward usurpers as they arise would 
be fatal to the cause of peace and human 
progress. Such a course would make the UN 
itself unstable and uncertain and would make 
its decisions subject entirely to the fluctua- 
tions and machinations of sinister power pol- 
itics and foreign intervention in the life of 
weaker nations. Such a policy would pre- 
vent the UN from playing the role of har- 
monizer and stabilizer. It would in effect 
turn the UN into a source of virulent in- 
stability and uncertainty. ‘Such a course 
could only encourage domestic chaos and 
widespread fifth column operations. Such a 
course would remove every assurance of pro- 
tection which the smaller nations have today 
in the UN. It would seriously hinder world 
recovery and gravely endanger the prospects 
for peace. 

We deeply deplore the stubborn and 
studied boycott of the UN by the Russian 
bloc. We share with you the desire to end 
the deadlock. That is why we urge you to 
direct your appeal for ending this studied 
abstention to those who are responsible for 
the damaging deadlock. That is why we 
sincerely hope that in the interest of the 
unquestioned and unquestionable impartial- 
ity which your high office must have, you 
withdraw your memorandum of March 8, 
1950. Such a withdrawal by you would be 
fully in line with article 100 of the Charter 
which provides that: “They [Secretary Gen- 
eral and the staff] shall refrain from any 
action which might reffect on their posi- 
tions as international officers responsible only 
to the Organization.” 
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We are sure you share with us our firm 
faith in the UN and reject unreservedly any 
notion that this great body cannot function 
and is futile without active participation by 
Russia and its satellites. In fact, the UN has 
been able to do highly valuable work in 
many fields—without Russian participation. 
Though boycotted by Moscow, the UN sre- 
cialized agencies have had a most creditable 
record. In recent months, the councils and 
commission of the UN have achieved real re- 
sults despite Soviet abstentions. In han- 
dling the Kashmir case, the Security Council 
has certainly not been hampered by Russian 
absence. The Trusteeship Council in its 
preparation of the Somaliland agreement has 
not been stymied or strangled by Soviet ab- 
stention. Similarly, in its treatment of the 
problems of rendering financial and tech- 
nical aid to underdeveloped regions, the 
ECOSOC has shown that it can get along 
without the Kremlin's contribution. 

In sum, there is no cause for panic, There 
is not the slightest excuse for haste. While 
Geplorable, the Russian abstention is not 
fatal. What would be fatal for the UN is for 
it to yield to bullying and threats by any big 
power. Indeed, the parallel and precedent 
of the present difficulty in the UN are not at 
all with the admission of Burma and Yemen. 
The present situation in the UN does, how- 
ever, present a striking and appalling parallel 
with the crisis faced by the League of Na- 
tions in 1935-36 over the Italo-Ethiopian dis- 
pute. Then, in order to appease and please 
Mussolini, whose marauders overran Ethio- 
pia, the League of Nations deprived the gov- 
ernment of the momentarily, militarily de- 
feated Emperor Haile Selassie of its creden- 
tials and its rights to have a delegation to the 
1936 Assembly. That decision marked the 
death-knell of the League of Nations. 

Let not the UN today—in order to appease 
and satisfy another totalitarian dictator, 
Stalin, who engineered his Communists’ over- 
running the Chinese mainland—unseat and 
expel from the UN the momentarily, militar- 
ily, defeated Chinese National Government 
and replace it with the criminal and foreign- 
financed Communist usurpers. For the UN 
to follow the disastrous precedent of the 
League of Nations would be tantamount to 
signing its own death warrant. And this 
time a death blow to the principal interna- 
tional agency and hope of world peace will be 
more disastrous than was the degrading de- 
mise of the League of Nations. 

The hour is too grave for appeasement 
of aggression and injustice. ‘The time is 
most propitious for a firm stand by the 
forces of freedom and peace—in the interest 
of freedom, peace and decency in interna- 
tional relations. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
President, Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee of AFL. 


A TTT, AT 
False Pretenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include an editorial from the 
columns of the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican of March 26, 1950: 
FaLsSE PRETENSES 


When Mr. Truman does his stumping this 
election year, the taxpayer will foot the bill. 
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The fact that it is an old story doesn’t 
make disguise of political as public business 
any more palatable. It is a cynical pro- 
cedure, this charging up of electioneering to 
the taxpayer. If the American people’s sense 
of their own self-interest were really acute, 
to say nothing of their sense of what’s right 
and proper on the part of their elected repre- 
sentatives, they would stop it. 

Some weeks back, Mr. Truman mentioned 
to reporters that public business would 
probably call him on long trips before elec- 
tion day. He grinned when he said it, and 
the reporters knew what*he meant. Public 
business would be just the pretext for politi- 
cal swings around the circle. Now at Key 
West he has enlarged upon his plans. In 
early May he will go out to the Pacific coast 
to dedicate the Grand Coulee Dam. Other 
Government projects may be visited. But 
there is no question about all the political 
speaking he will do along the route, from 
addressing a giant Democratic rally at Chi- 
cago on May 15, to haranguing any group 
gathered along the railroad right-of-way. 

There ought to be a method of sizing up 
Presidential excursions like this, determin- 
ing whether public or political business was 
the chief activity and letting the Democratic 
National Committee pick up just a few of the 
tabs for these cross-continental jaunts. It 
is a cinch that on the trip Mr. Truman is 
planning for May and the one he has in 
mind for next fall, his identity as President 
will be altogether swallowed up by his role 
as party leader out trying to make a lot of 
Democratic votes. 


Atlantic Alliance Is an Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including an editorial 
that appeared in the Christian Century 
for March 22, 1950: 


FRANCE AN UNRELIABLE MILITARY ALLY 


Ever since the Atlantic military alliance 
was launched General de Gaulle has been 
insisting that, from the standpoint of French 
security, it is worthless. Now the French 
National Assembly has done its best to prove 
correct this estimate of the pact’s value, 
though from the American rather than the 
French point of view. The first shipments 
of American arms to France were to leave 
the United States early this month. Fifty 
planes were in fact taken aboard a French 
aircraft carrier at Norfolk. French Commu- 
nists threatened to tie up ports in which 
these American arms might be unloaded in 
France, and other ports from which muni- 
tions might be shipped to the Indochina 
front. Premier Bidault countered by intro- 
ducing a bill in the National Assembly which 
would impose life sentences on any persons 
convicted of such sabotage of military meas- 
ures. The result was an uproar in Parlia- 
ment which reduced proceedings to anarchy 
for almost a week, forced the police to charge 
in again and again to eject obstreperous 
Communist deputies, and finally brought 
from the Assembly’s veteran President, Ed- 
ouard Herriot, the plaintive admission, “I 
don't know whether this isn’t the end of 
parliament in France.” After 5 days of this 
Premier Bidault finally got his bill through 
the lower house, but its passage was immedi- 
ately followed by an outbreak of strikes in 
utilities which covered most of the nation. 


The Government broke these only by revert- 
ing to the desperation measure of drafting 
the strikers into the army. In the light of 
this record, we again register our astonish- 
ment that the generals in the Pentagon or 
any other Americans, should see any value 
in the Atlantic Pact. Any nation inwardly 
at war as France has thus shown herself to 
be is worthless as a military ally. Consider- 
ing the case purely from a military stand- 
point, these events in France show that the 
Atlantic alliance is an illusion. America’s 
arming of a France thus inwardly riven has 
as little value in making western Europe 
secure as had our arming of Chiang Kai- 
shek in keeping China out of Communist 
hands. 


Communism Versus Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago I chanced to receive a small 
calendar card from a well-known reli- 
gious society, upon which there appeared 
the following prayer to St. Francis: 


Lord, make me an instrument of Your 
peace— 

Where there's hatred, let me sow love; 

Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where ignorance, light, or sadness, joy. 


O Divine Master, grant that I may strive 

Rather to console than to be consoled; 

To understand than to be understood— 

To love than to be loved, for: 

It is in giving that we receive— 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 

It is in dying that we are born to eternal 
life. 


On the reverse side of the card there 
appeared this very proper reading mat- 
ter under the title “Communism Versus 
Christianity”: 


Communism teaches hate, revenge, athe- 
ism, and materialism. 

Socialism teaches cooperation and mate- 
rialism. 

Capitalism teaches selfishness, greed, and 
materialism. 

Democracy teaches cooperation, equality, 
and responsibility. 

Internationalism teaches cooperation, re- 
sponsiblity, friendship, and the four free- 
doms: Freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, freecom from fear, and freedom from 
want. 

Christianity teaches love—the brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of God. 

Divine rights are higher than human. 

Human rights are above property rights. 

Christianity has not failed—it has not been 
tried. 

Communism is a result of failure—the 
failure of human beings, singly and to- 
gether, to live the ideals of Christianity. 

Communist danger is from within. It is 
a@ result of decay—economic, political, social, 
and religious decay. 

Russians are not enemies—Communists 
are. 

Communism is not Russian. It is world- 
wide. It has enslaved many countries, the 
largest, so far, being Russia. 

When true Christianity is in the market 
place, the factory, the halls of legislation, 
the court, the home, the schools, the 
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churches, and in the everyday living of men— 
then there will be no war, want, fear, or 
communism, : 


In time we must all, regardless of race, 
color, or creed, face up to the fact that, 
not something, but everything must be 
done in our Nation, particularly, ang 
generally throughout the world, to com- 
bat this terrible menace of spawning and 
mushrooming communism. 

I always wondered why the great Swed. 
ish-American humorist, Edgar Bergen, 
called his dummy by the surname of Me- 
Carthy, and I am told that his McCarthy 
originated in virgin tree form from the 
forests of Wisconsin, but of course Cali- 
fornia will immediately deny that I sup- 
pose. It is too bad indeed, that the 
good old name of McCarthy should be- 
come famous throughout this land and 
over the world as a dummy whose life 
is destined to be spent upon the knee 
of another to carry out the linguistic 
purposes of the fellow upon whose knee 
he is perched. 

At this point I am urged to say to 
myself, let thy right hand with which 
thou art scribbling these lines, forget its 
cunning and proceed to introduce the 
excellent statement given by the Honor- 
able James Green, chairman of the 
Americanism Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion, before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, on March 
23, 1950, in support of H. R. 7595 and 
H. R. 3903, which bills strike a patriotic 
blow against Communists and commu- 
nism: 


I am here as the designated representative 
of the National Commander of the American 
Legion. Commander Craig is grateful for 
your invitation to appear and present the at- 
titude of the American Legion. He regrets 
that the pressure of his official duties pre- 
vents him from appearing in person. I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear in his 
stead as a representative of the American 
Legion. 

For the record, I am, and since October 
1946 have been, Chairman of the National 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion. I live in Omaha, Nebr., and am an 
attorney in general practice in that city. 

At this late date an extended discussion of 
the constant position of the American Le- 
gion in opposition to communism and other 
traitorous activities and in support of legis- 
lation to curb and control them is not re- 
quired. Thirty-one years of American Le- 
gion history is the most eloquent testimony 
of that fact. I ask this committee to take 
notice of that history, which is well known 
to you. For all of these 31 years this 
largest of all veterans’ organizations has 
warned against the insidious danger of the 
amoral Communist conspiracy and has 
pressed energetically for effective legislative 
controls to curb and to outlaw it and to rp 
from it the harlequin mask of pretended 
political activity. 

With its millions of members in every city, 
town, and county in the several States, rep- 
resenting as they do every walk of life, every 
creed, and every strata of society, tue Amer!- 
can Legion truly is one of the most represent 
ative organizations in the United States. No 
national organization reflects the thinking 
of the unspoken multitude of our population 
more accurately than does the American 
Legion. 

Time and again at State and National 
conventions of the American Legion reso!U- 
tions have been adopted demanding adequate 
legislation to prevent abuse of citizenship by 
those who have voluntarily given thelr 











promise of loyalty to an alien power and 
thereby have become a menace to Our na- 
tional security. Of late years resolutions 
nave been adopted specifically supporting 
measures of the type you are considering in 
principle. 

Representatives of the American Legion 
have appeared before this committee and 
pefore the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate to state the position 
of our organization. Specifically, I call your 
attention to the appearance before this com- 
mittee of James F. O’Neil, later national com- 
mander, of John Thomas Taylor, and myself 
on the first day of this extended series of 
hearings in February of 1947. Later, as na- 
tional commander of the American Legion, 
in 1948 James F. O’Neil testified again. In 
May of that same year Paul Griffith, past 
national commander of the American Legion 
and presently Assistant to the Secretary of 
Nations! Defense, testified before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate in sup- 
port of H. R. 5852, a forerunner of the present 
H. R. 7595. On yet another occasion Robert 
J. Webb, former chairman of the national 
Americanism commission of the American 
Legion, testified in suport of similar legisla- 
tion. Again, on May 4, 1949, I appeared be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate in support of S. 1194 and S. 1195, the 
so-called Mundt and Ferguson bills. 

All of that testimony, covering a period of 
three years, supports in principle the present 
legislation. If considered necessary or de- 
sirable, I request permission t. have all of 
that testimony inserted in the record at this 
point. If in your judgment it is merely 
cumulative of other supporting testimony 
already contained in the record, then, of 
course, it need not be included. 

In that testimony the other witnesses and 
myself carefully pointed out and argued that 
the Communist Party was and is the slavishly 
obedient, willing instrument of a foreign 
power; that its members and supporters were 
coldly scheming betrayers, bent upon a mis- 
sion of liberty destruction, lured by a dream 
of personal power. We stated further that 
the Communist Party and its members are 
part and parcel of a foreign intelligence corps 
operating in the United States, always will- 
ing to obey and carry out the orders of their 
foreign master. We also called attention to 
the fact, as did others, that lying, treachery, 
stealing, any methcds were all right according 
to the philosophy of communism, if they 
served to advance the Communist cause, and 
that Communists in government or in any 
position of trust in our national life were a 
dangerously weak link in our security. It 
seemed to us then, and it seems to us now, 
that it is foolhardy to pour billions of dollars 
of our national wealth into an effort to con- 
tain communism abroad, while blithely 
blinding ourselves to the danger at home. 
Why argue for legislation to build up a 
courageous corps of secret sentinels abroad, 
only to have Judith Coplon or others like her 
steal the records of their hidden identity and 
purpose and turn them over to Soviet Russia 
and her satellites. Not knowing of any such 
case, I cannot say that it is so, but wouldn’t 
t weigh heavily on our national conscience 
to 1 that a man serving abroad for his 
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country was convicted abroad, not by evi- 
dence obtained abroad, but by evidence for- 
warded from the United States by American 
traitors? 

Representatives of the American Legion 
have testified often and at length on this 
Subject during the last 3 years. During all 
of that time our own research staff has been 
diligently watchful and quietly and effi- 
Clently assembling data. The danger is no 
less than it was 3 years ago. As our world 


has ‘become smaller and the Communist- 
Cominated world larger, it is more intense. 


This committee and its opposite number 


In tl 


ie Senate are deserving of compliment fcr 
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the careful manner in which they have pro- 
ceeded. Volumes of evidence have been ac- 
cumulated. The weight and sufficiency of 
this evidence have been increased by specific, 
eminently fair prosecutions in courts of law 
against persons guilty of hateful acts of be- 
trayal—which the American Legion and 
others warned might be expected because 
the only conscience of those who serve com- 
munism is in communism, and communism 
recognizes no conscience, for it recognizes 
no God. 

Legislative findings based upon sufficient 
study and investigation will not be lightly 
overturned by courts. You have been careful. 
You have the facts. Now is the time for 
action. Americans have been _ seriously 
troubled by the fulL implications of a Soviet 
fifth column operating in our midst. They 
have been alarmed by the stark realization 
of betrayal at the hands of some native- 
born Americans. They want action and 
they want it now. To my mind, it is un- 
fortunate that politics have entered this 
field of inquiry and action. The danger is 
to national security and, eventually, to na- 
tional sovereignty. All who have taken an 
oath to “uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States” should join hands in 
rooting Red traitors from their hidden holes 
in our national life. 

Act now. Please don’t wait for court de- 
cisions which may not be handed down for 
many months. Time is precious. While we 
debate, our enemies act. At first blush, the 
request that Congress wait upon a decision 
yet to be handed down by one of our cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, and not yet even on 
its course up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, seems reascnable. But that 
request and that line of reasoning do not 
take into account the fact that few bills 
have been drafted with such scrupulous care 
for their constitutionality as have these, and 
that is particularly true of H. R. 7595, the 
Nixon bill. Outstanding attorneys in the 
field of constitutional law and the standing 
committee on the Bill of Rights of Ameri- 
can Bar Association, in ably reasoned opin- 
ions, have expressed belief in the constitu- 
tionality of Senate bill 2311, a counterpart of 
H. R. 7595, and based as it is upon the earlier 
H. R. 5852. These abundantly qualified at- 
torneys have supported their opinions with 
an exhaustive study of pertinent decisions. 

We are never able to act with certainty. 
All this committee, or the Congress, or any 
of us as individuals can do is act with care, 
governed by our consciences and immutable 
principles of fundamental justice. Cer- 
tainly no one can complain with even an 
infinitesimal degree of right that you have 
acted in haste or in passion. Haste, when 
3 years have been consumed in the study 
and preparation, is the haste with which a 
mountain is worn away by the flutter of the 
tip of a bird’s wing. It is haste of the 
type a small boy experiences in November 
while waiting for Santa Claus to appear on 
the 25th of December. Passion which would 
cause you to act in a fit of anger after three 
long years have elapsed would certainly be an 
abiding one. We have had too many of 
these specious and dilatory arguments. Now 
the people of America pray that you will act. 
So does the American Legion. 

Legislative measures of this type are in- 
tended to expose. They are based upon a 
sound principle and solidly founded in sub- 
stantial law. The Federal Government and 
the Congress have a duty, laid down by our 
Constitution, to protect the republican 
form of government to the States and to the 
ultimate sovereign, the people. This duty 
cannot be fulfilled if we are not protected 
against the intrigues of a foreign power car- 
ried into operation by its extended arm, the 
Communist Party. 

The character of every act must be judged 
upon the circumstances under which it is 
done. Certainly, under existing world con- 
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ditions and pressures, the acts of Commu- 
nists and their party are legally criminal and 
morally wrong. They should be prevented 
from conspiring together to overthrow our 
Government. They should be prohibited 
from employment in our Government; they 
certainly have no right to it. They should 
be prevented from stealing and betraying our 
classified information, and punished if they 
succeed. They should be denied passports. 
It would not be wise to give free transport to 
them so they can exchange information. 
They should not be permitted to make a 
mockery of our mails and instrumentalities 
by using them as transmission belts for their 
propaganda. They should not be permitted 
to deduct from taxes funds donated to assist 
the process of breaking down and destroying 
liberty. The task to be done by this legis- 
lation too long has gone undone. That can 
be remedied by your thoughtful and 
patriotic action. 





Break in Bipartisan Foreign Policy Held 
Fault of Democrats 


EXTENSION OF nt 


OF 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ORD, I include an article by David Law- 
rence which appeared in the March 30 
issue of the Washington Evening Star 
relative to the break in the bipartisan 
foreign policy. 

The article follows: 


BREAK IN BIPARTISAN FOREIGN PoLicy HELD 
FAULT OF DEMOCRATS—FIGHT AGAINST DULLES 
IN SENATE RACE CITED AS TYPICAL REWARD 


(By David Lawrence) 


A lot of holier-than-thou speeches are 
being made about how the Republicans are 
upsetting the bipartisan foreign policy, 
when the truth of the matter is that the 
Demcecrats are primarily responsible for de- 
stroying the fine spirit of cooperation which 
once prevailed. 

It’s all very well for former Secretary Stim- 
son and others with short memories to de- 
nounce the Republicans for their attacks 
on foreign policy, but the principal damage 
was done last autumn when John Foster 
Dulles—who, with the exception of Senator 
VANDENBERG, was the strongest influence in 
the Senate for bipartisan cooperation—was 
pilloried by the Democratic Party’s wrecking 
crew in the New York State campaign. 

With Senator VANDENBERG in ill health, it 
was logical that Mr. Dulles would carry the 
ball for a bipartisan foreign policy at this 
session. But the heavy guns of the Demo- 
cratic administration were trained on him 
just the same. This antagonized the Re- 
publicans in Congress, many of whom har- 
bor to this day a bitter resentment against 
the tactics of the administration. 

Mr. Dulles has magnanimously chosen to 
ignore the episode and strive again for co- 
operation. Some of the Republicans in the 
Senate, however, say that it is all very well 
for a Republican to cooperate and help the 
Democrats muddle through a difficult situa- 
tion, but his reward usually is a series of 
partisan reprisals the moment he runs for 
Office. 

CREDIT MINIMIZED 

With all due respect to former Governor 
LEHMAN, it was far more important for the 
country to have Mr. Dulles returned to the 
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Senate. The term was only a year, and it 
would have been a great example of non- 
partisanship if the Truman administration 
had come out in support of the Republican 
canitidate. That would have made sense, 
because it would have been an example of 
real patriotism on the part of the admin- 
istration. 

Today the Republicans are aware that 
whatever credit is due them for their co- 
operation will be minimized, no matter how 
much they help, and also that they will have 
no opportunity to formulate policy, anyhow. 
For the Republicans were not consulted in 
the making of far-eastgrn policy. 

The usual cry by the exponents of hush- 
hush and suppression is that the potential 
enemy abroad will derive aid and comfort 
from criticism in foreign-policy matters. 
This is an exaggeration. People in the for- 
eign offic's abroad know that the only time 
an administration can be removed from office 
in the United States is when a change in 
the presidency occurs. A minority opposi- 
tion viewpoint is thoroughly understood and 
has its constructive values. 

Any national or international policy that 
cannot stand the light of constant criticism 
probably isn’t worth defending in the first 
instance. Prime Minister Attlee and Winston 
Churchill didn’t observe any bipartisan eti- 
quette on foreign policy in their recent cam- 
paign. 

GOP CAN OVERPLAY 

Naturally, if the Republicans overplay their 
hand by their criticism, they will hurt them- 
selves, and the majority party and adminis- 
tration will be correspondingly strengthened 
instead of weakened. If the Republicans 
happen to be right in their criticism, the 
Democrats will be influenced to change their 
policies—which is all to the good. 

The fight against Secretary of State Ach- 
eson arose not because of any personal antag- 
onism against him in the first instance, but 
because he is a symbol of the administra- 
tion, especially since the President appears 
to have delegated virtually complete respon- 
sibility for the making of foreign policy to 
his Secretary of State. 

In these dispatches last autumn, attention 
was called to the way the administration 
was fighting Mr. Dulles, and the prediction 
was made then that far more than a Republi- 
can candidate was being destroyed. This 
has now come true. Except for a meaning- 
less gesture now and then like the designa- 
tion of former Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, 
to accompany the American delegation to 
London for the forthcoming meeting of the 
foreign ministers, the days of bipartisan “‘co- 
operation” on foreign policy as carried on 
heretofore are over. 

Republican Senators are no longer to feel 
muzzled to speak their thoughts in the Sen- 
ate, and there are signs that the Democrats 
themselves are considerably relieved, too, to 
be able to accept the political challenge of 
their opponents whenever it is flung toward 
them. 


Public Supports McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Senator Joz McCartnuy has the 
popular side of his controversy with the 
State Department. Already his action 
has flushed out homosexuals in that De- 

irtment, and nov the Commerce De- 


partment confesses to the same inflic- 
tion. As part of my remarks, I include 
an article by Mr. Frank R. Kent which 
appeared in the Sunday Star of yester- 
day: 

McCarTHY’s CHARGES Express PusBLiC VIEW— 


Writer Bewtreves PEeorpLE AGREE WITH 
SENATOR 


(By Frank ®%. Kent) 


It is contended that while Senator Mc- 
CartHy has offered no real proof of either 
his blanket or specific charges of Communist 
saturation in the State Department, never- 
tueless, he is strongly supported by the public 
generally throughout the country. 

This is the more significant as the great 
bulk of press and radio commentators and 
columnists have been vehemently critical, 
not to say denunciatory, of Senator Mc- 
CarTHy from the start. He has been de- 
nounced—and with considerable truth—as 
reckless and irresponsible; 23 having, without 
justification, assailed the character of emi- 
nent Americans, such as Dr. Owen Lattimore, 
Dr. Philip Jessup, Mrs. Dorothy Kenyon, and 
others; as having damaged the prestige of his 
country abroad in a time of acute crisis; as 
having inspired an attack upon Secretary 
of State Acheson well calculated to weaken 
our foreign policy, deeply disturbing our 
allies as well as heartening our potential 
enemy. 

A storm of almost unprecedented violence 
has descended upon Mr. McCartHy’s head, 
Not since 1917, when the late Senator Robert 
M. La Follette opposed our entry into World 
War I, has any Member of Congress been as 
severely excoriated. A good deal of this has 
been deserved. How, then, in the absence of 
any genuine confirming evidence, is the pub- 
lic support for Senator McCart-iy to be ac- 
counted for? Unemotionally analyzing the 
situation, detached men, most of whom feel 
that the ferced resignation of Mr. Acheson 
would be a calamity, give what seems the only 
adequate answer: Briefly, it is this—a ma- 
jority of the people believe (and believed be- 
fore Mr. McCartny raised his voice) that 
there is something rotten in the State De- 
partment. 

The contention is that this belief is justi- 
fied. Three years ago, it is pointed out, when 
Whittaker Chambers first told his fantastic 
story before the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee naming Alger Hiss and others, the 
committee was violently assailed. President 
Truman called the whole thing a “red her- 
ring.” The State Department rushed val- 
iantly to Mr. Hiss’ defense and many con- 
spicuous friends warmly espoused his cause. 
The “liberal’’ commentators who now de- 
nounce Mr. McCarRTHyY were even more de- 
nunciatory then of Mr. Hiss’ accusers. In 
the end, one of the men named by Mr. 
Chambers committed suicide by jumping 
out a window. Another—Julian Wadleigh— 
confessed under oath, claiming immunity 
because his traitorous acts were more than 
10 years old. And, Mr. Hiss, after two con- 
cecdedly fair trials, was convicted. Consider- 
ing these facts, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Acheson's two unfortunate Hiss statements 
should have been misconstrued by the pub- 
lic generally as another defense of Mr. Hiss— 
and should be resented. 

While this feeling was still intense, Senator 
McCarTuy burst forth with his charges. It 
is hardly strange that part of the public was 
n’s too much impressed with the denuncia- 
tion and denials—nor stopped to consider 
that Mr. McCartny had extremely little with 
which to back up his sensational allegations. 
The denunciations and denials could not fail 
to have a familiar ring. In the midst of all 
this, their confusion was increased and their 
resentment enhanced by the statement of 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Puerifoy 
that the Department had dismissed nearly 
100 homosexual State Department employees 
as “bad security risks.” 
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Revelation of this situation, which had not 
been charged by Senator McCartuy, came as 
a shock. Not much has been made of it in 
the press, but politicians generally agree that 
their constituents have been more revoiteq 
at this voluntary disclosure than by any. 
thing else. How, they ask, did there come 
t> be so many of these unfortunate ingj- 
viduals in the employ of the Government 
and why is the concentration so heavy in 
the State Department? And how many more 
o them are there besides those enumerated 
by Mr, Peurifoy? There seems no adequate 
answers to these questions, but considering 
everything, it is not surprising that, regard. 
less of his recklessness and irresponsibility, 
Senator McCarrny should have a large and 
sympathetic following in his fight. 


Rev. Dr. Osmond H. Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently an important event occurred in 
my home town of Buffalo, N. Y., which 
merits being brought to the attention of 
the Congress. 

Dr. Osmond H. Brown, the rector of St. 
Philip’s Church in Buffalo, is the first 
Negro priest to be appointed as an hon- 
orary canon in the 161-year history of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Dr. Brown 
has been a tireless worker for his church 
and community and his designation as 
honorary canon is indeed well deserved 
and has been well received. 

In one of his first statements after re- 
ceiving this appointment, Father Brown 
made « plea for the end of racial segre- 
gation. Under leave to extend my Ie- 
marks, I am herewith inserting an article 
in this connection from the Buffalo Cour- 
ier-Express of March 18, 1950: 


FaTtHEeR Brown Asks END OF 
SEGREGATION 


(By Earl Williams) 


A conviction that his new position as the 
first Negro priest to be appointed as honorary 
canon in the 161-year history of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church has world-wide sig- 
nificance was expressed yesterday by Dr. 
Osmond H. Brown, rector of St. Philip's 
Church, 166 Goodell Street. 

Father Brown, who has been flooded with 
letters and telegrams of congratulations from 
all sections of the country since the high 
Anglican honor was bestowed upon him 2 
weeks ago, interpreted the action of the 
Right Reverend Lauriston L. Scaife in nam- 
ing him an honorary canon of the diccese 
of western New York as “a test case for the 
end of segregation in the Christian church 

“I believe,” he said, “that the time is now 
ripe for the end o* segregation, which 1s 4 
curse to Christianity and an incongruity 
that makes our present democracy a lie. 

“The whole world is now seething for re- 
spect of human freedom. In many parts of 
the world people have taken the wrong road 
to find this freedom.” 


MADE BY MAN 
“The caste system in western civilization 


was made by man, not God. Unless our 
civilization is evaluated by Christian cul 
ture and not by economic standards, I 2m 
convinced that western civilization is doomed 


for destruction.” 


RaclAL 











Charging that the church has lagged be- 
pind the fields of labor, art, and medicine in 
practicing human solidarity, the rector 
said he hopes his appointment will lead 
church people “to put forth before the world 
the dogma of civil rights and spiritual bene- 
fits for every creature of God regardless of 
creed, race, Or previous conditions.” 

The stumbling block to the end of segrega- 
tion of Protestant churches, he declared, has 
peen the unwillingness of Christians “to pay 
the price of respect for human freedom.” 
The true practice of the “law of love,” he 
added, is an expense of our conscience and 
offers no social proft. 

“No people,” he continued, “can develop 
by themselves. There must Wwe an inter- 
change of racial groups and constant human 





mntact to bring about an understanding 
one to another. Christianity is a fellow- 
ship, not a club. There is an urgent need 


of a better appreciation of respect of the 
human personality as given by the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe.” 

MUST ADJUST 


The opening of the doors for assimilation 
of Negroes into American life,” Dr. Brown 
said, “involves a tremendous racial respon- 
sibility to adjust ourselves in the spirit of 
humility and common sense that God may 
be able to use us as servants for all.” 

Besides his battle for the end of segrega- 
tion, Father Brown is concerned that the 
leck of adequate religious training in educa- 
tion of the majority of Americans today is 
tending to develop a materialistic and god- 
less nation. 

News of the precedent-setting appoint- 
ment of the Negro priest as an honorary 
canon, first published in the Courier-Express 
and carried by wire services throughout the 
country, has brought a total of 20 letters, 8 
telegrams, and many cards of congratula- 
tions. Excerpts from one of the letters, sent 
ty Dr. J. DaCosta Harewood, vicar of St. 
Philip’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, fol- 
lows 

“Bishop Scaife has conferred an honor, not 
only on you but he has honored all of us— 
the colored clergy of the United States. God 
bless him. 

“May God continue to bless you and enable 
you to serve Him Ly serving humanity for 
many more years to come.” 





Mr. Speaker, I agree wholeheartedly 
with Father Brown. It is ironical that 
we here in America—where we consider 
all men to be equal—should have such 
a running sore as racial segregation. As 
an American who steadfastly believes in 
justice and the protection of human 
rights, I would be derelict in my sworn 
duty to the people I represent if I did not 
support the ideals and fundamentals on 
which our Nation is founded. Those 
ideals guarantee freedom, liberty, and 
equality to people of all races and creeds. 

In an enlightened nation such as ours 
no longer can we continue to boast about 
our democratic principles and forsake 
these ideals in practice. Discrimination 
IS a Cancer in our society. All over the 
world, the Communists can point to it 
as proof of the fact that we do not prac- 
lice what we preach. 

I join with Father Brown and other 
clergymen throughout the country who 
have dedicated themselves to brother- 
hood under God and urge that efforts be 
continued to eliminate the disgraceful 
and abusive practices of discrimination 
and segregation. 

Father Brown’s appointment is an- 
other step in the right direction and I 
Want to wish him good luck and con- 
Uinued success. 
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Reclamation at It Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
am inserting the following article which 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
San Francisco Chronicle of Thursday, 
March 23, 1950: 

RECLAMATION AT IT AGAIN 

In pursuance of its policy to aggrandize 
itself and to drive private enterprise out of 
water-power development, the Bureau of 
Reclamation is seeking to have the Federal 
Power Commission revoke the licenses it gave 
last November to the Pacific Gas & Electric 


Co. and the Fresno irrigation district for de-. 


velopments on Kings River. 

Together, though as separate enterprises, 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the Fresno 
irrigation district, with 19 other irrigation 
districts joining it, propose to develop im- 
mediately 418,000 kilowatts with new power 
company dams greatly increasing irrigation 
storage on the Kings River. 

But the Bureau of Reclamation says it 
wants to develop Kings River power itself, 
though its plan would produce only a quarter 
of the kilowattage proposed by the two pres- 
ent licensees. Incidentally, too, the Bureau 
proposes to spend $71,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money for 101,500 kilowatts, though 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. figures it will 
get 274,000 kilowatts for $73,000,000. 

When would the Bureau have this power 
ready for a waiting public? It proposes to 
take 12 years for construction. The P.G.& E. 
alone proposes to provide more than twice 
as much power in less than half that time. 

The Bureau does not really know when 
it could turn on the power, if ever. The 
striking feature of this move by the Bu- 
reau is that it has no authorization from 
Congress for development on Kings River. 
It may never get one. It is merely trying 
to blceck private enterprise. And the grab- 
everything side of its attempt appears in 
the fact that one of the licenses it is try- 
ing to upset is for the 20 irrigation dis- 
tricts which are public enterprises. 

A charge made at the hearing before the 
Federal Power Commission Tuesday is 
worth thinking about. It is that the Bu- 
reau seeks to grab all economic power sites 
for Government development and leave only 
the uneconomic ones for private enterprise. 
If the Bureau could do this and limit pri- 
vate enterprise to only the marginal under- 
takings, the private concerns might have to 
charge higher rates to the consumers. Thus 
consumers, while being taxed to build over- 
costly and sometimes unnecessary public 
plants, would also have to pay more for 
their electricity. 

An example of unnecessary expenditure 
proposed by the Bureau was turned down 
by the House Appropriations Committee 
Tuesday. The committee struck out of the 
Central Valley project appropriation funds 
asked by the Bureau for a Delta steam 
plant and various transmission lines and 
switchyards. None of these are needed. 
The existing P. G. & E. facilities are ample, 
are now meeting all demands and can con- 
tinue to do so, and, under a contract dictated 
by the Bureau, at costs which would not be 
lessened by the duplicate facilities the Bu- 
reau wants to spend millions for. Con- 
gress after Congress has refused these items, 
but the Bureau still persists. 
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The Federal Power Commission was right 
in November when it pronounced the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s plans for Kings River 
inadequate and issued the licenses to the 
P. G. & E. and the Fresno irrigation district. 
It should not permit itself to be buffaloed 
by the Interior Department into a reversal. 





The Census and the Questions To Be 
Answered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHiO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
statement by Mr. Walter Johnson, of 
Heathsville, Va.: 


CouNTzy LAWYER 
(By Walter Johnson, Heathsville, Va.) 


The Constitution of the United States as 
so carefully written by the wise founding 
fathers and as ratified by the people, the 
Congress is authorized and directed to 
enumerate the people each 10 years. The 
purpose is to determine fair representation 
of the people in Congress on the basis of 
numbers. 

That power to enumerate the people has 
s.amefully been stretched by our Congress 
into power to impose on the people an 
enumeration or inventory of all the posses- 
sions of the people and of the earnings of 
the people. 

At hand is a large sheet of paper with fine 
printing on both sides. In this printing are 
334 questions, many of which have a num- 
ber of subdivisions. It is called the ag- 
riculture questionnaire. The citizen is di- 
rected to answer the question and have it 
ready for the census taker. 

Preparation of these questions was done in 
the dark dungeons of Washington bureauc- 
racy. Congress did not prepare this mon- 
strosity. But the Census Bureau would never 
dare impose such a thing on the people with- 
out authority of Congress. 

That the Government of the United States 
can force the citizenry to give to it an in- 
ventory of possessions both on the farm and 
in the home is something never expected 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

Government forces the citizen to tell if 
he has an electric watér heater or electric 
washing machine but somehow it forgot to 
ask about electric clocks and blankets. Per- 
haps this information will be picked up by 
the census taker personally. 

Only one Member of Congress has had the 
courage to raise his voice against this 
tyranny insofar as this writer has observed 
He is CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio. 

In years gone by enumerators have been 
hired from among ordinary intelligent people 
in the community to enumerate their neigh- 
bors. Not so this year. Now, to make it 
more expensive and complicated, they are 
conducting examinations for enumerators 

Among this writer’s acquaintances three 
ladies were examined and rejected as unable 
to pass. These ladies were all leaders in 
church and civic affairs and generally rec- 
ognized as well-informed. They wanted to 
earn a little pin money and as they thought 
have a few weeks of interesting employment 

Perhaps it is just as well they were rejected 
I am sure ihey are not the kind who would 
enjoy propounding unpleasant questions to 
their neighbors. 
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This business of forcing the citizen to 
furnish the Government of the United States 
with an inventory of his possessions can only 
be properly described with the one word 
“tyranny.” There is not one iota of author- 
ity for it in the Constitution of the United 
States nor can justification be found any 
place. 

There is only one place to put the blame. 
That is on our Representatives in Congress. 
They have failed the people. 

Each and every Member of the House of 
Representatives and one-third of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will be up for reelection 
in November. All will want your vote for 
another term. All will tell you about the 
fine work they are doing. Let them explain 
about this inventory they are forcing on the 
people. 

Men like Patrick Henry, George Mason, and 
Thomas Jefferson are needed today in these 
United States even more than in 1776. If 
the men who ro carefully wrote the Consti- 
tution of the United States could see how 
the power to enumerate has been wrong- 
fully stretched into the power to inventory 
possessions of the people those fine patriots 


would rise out of their graves in angry . 


protest. 


Farmers Want a Plan But Not Brannan’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, “arm Journal has just rendered 
a real service to the people of the United 
States. A recevt poll conducted by that 
leading farm magazine, indicates what 
farmers think should be a sovnd pro- 
gram for agriculture. On a six-point 
program the Brannan plan was sixth, 
or last, getting one vote out of every 12. 
This shows the common sense possessed 
by people who comprise the great farm 
business in this country. Complete in- 
formation is in the April issue. 

Mr, Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
I am including a letter to Congressmen 
and an article entitled “What Farm 
Journal Readers Voted On”: 


DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN: “Let livestock eat 
up most of our farm surpluses and replace 
a good bit of the rest.” 

That’s the idea that most readers of Farm 
Journal prefer, judging by their vote on the 
12 plans we asked them to choose from in 
our February issue. 

Votes are still coming in, but an analysis 
of the first 2,000 showed the livestock solu- 
tion easily first, with 23 percent of the total. 

This plan, which Farm Journal has been 
vigorously promoting, makes sense to farm- 
ers. They point out that livestock can- 
not only eliminate most surpluses, but can 
at the same time improve the national diet, 
help conserve soil, provide more employ- 
ment within agriculture, and return more of 
the consumer’s food dollar to the farmer. 

That’s because a livestock feeder is not 
only a producer of raw products, but a proc- 
essor. 

Sure, they say, livestock farmers would 
have to have income support at some level, 
and in some fashion, but that the support 
might better be under livestock than under 
many things we support now. 

Not that this would be the whole answer. 
It wouldn't solve everything for everybody, 


and it couldn’t do it all at once, but these 
farmers say, it’s the big goal. 

Second place in the voting went to the 
flexible, sliding-scale price support urged 
mainly by the Farm Bureau. 

Third place went to a plan to swap sur- 
pluses for scarce foreign materials. 

“More research” came in fourth—research 
for new crops, and new uses for old crops. 

Some kind of two-price system—a higher 
price for what we use at home, a lower price 
for exports—came fifth. 

And in sixth place was the Brannan plan, 
getting one vote out of every 12. 

These six plans accounted for four-fifths 
of all the ballots cast. One of every 11 voters 
had an idea of his own that he thought was 
better than any of the 12 ideas we described. 

The mail brought us everything, from just 
the coupon at the end of the February arti- 
cle to a 19-page typewritten letter—single 
spaced. The opinions ranged from some too 
violent to print to such whimsical ideas as 
that Secretary Brannan use surplus potatoes 
as stoppers on more kerosene cans. 

There you are, Mr. Congressman. This was 
no scientifically prepared poll. The sample 
consisted of anybody who felt moved to write 
us. But it could be a mighty significant 
straw in the wind. 

One thing was too obvious to miss, as we 
read through these first 2,000 letters: farm- 
ers want farm income kept high in one way 
or another, but they want even more to stay 
out of the hands of bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton, or, for that matter, bureaucrats nearer 
home. 

They believe that if we look around a little, 
and don’t get too hysterical, we can find ways 
to do both of these things. They expect to be 
in the farming business for a long time, and 
they’re looking beyond the next few months. 


WHat FaRM JOURNAL READERS VOTED ON—HERE 
ARE THE 12 FARM PLANS OUTLINED IN THE 
FEBRUARY ISSUE OF FARM JOURNAL, FOR 
WHICH FARM JOURNAL READERS Cast THEIR 
VOTES 


1. Let livestock eat us out of trouble, as 
proposed by Farm Jourual. Farm animals 
could easily do it—in fact could leave us 
short of nearly everything. This would mean 
more, and therefore cheaper, livestock. 
Hence farmers would have to cut costs in 
order to keep making money. But those 
costs can be cut, as Farm Journal’s current 
series of cost-cutting articles shows. 

While Government pric: supports would be 
necessary until livestock could get the job 
done, here is a long-time answer that would 
get farmers out of the hands of the poli- 
ticians. 

(Some people are suggesting subsidies on 
livestock to speed this up.) 

2. The Brannan plan. Its main feature is 
to let prices follow the market, thus giving 
consumers cheap food while the Government 
makes up the farmers’ incomes. What the 
cost in taxes would be, no one knows, except 
that it would be terrific. And farmers would 
have to keep coming back to Congress for 
huge new appropriations to pay the bill. 

The Farmers’ Union supports the Brannan 
plan in principle, but urges even higher levels 
of support. 

3. A two-price system, run by a bipartisan 
farm board. Supplies for home consumption 
would be held to a level that would bring 
good prices; surpluses would be sold abroad 
at world prices. This board would also have 
the power to apply any other remedies 
needed, including marketing agreements, 
support prices, and, as a last resort, market- 
ing quotas and acreage allotments. The 
National Grange supports this plan. 

The National Milk Producers Federation 
also supports a two-price program, but would 
have it operate through farmer-controlled 
marketing pools. 
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4, Flexible, sliding-scale support prices 
which would prevent prices from falling 1, 
bankruptcy levels, but which would not en. 
courage farmers to Overproduce. The Ameri. 
can Farm Bureau Federation backs this 
scheme. 

5. Food stamps and free school lunches: 
The Government would figure how much a 
proper diet would cost a person, and what 
share of its income any family should spenq 
for food. Then any family that could not 
buy a proper diet for, say, 40 percent of its 
income would get stamps—as a gift from the 
Government—to make up the difference. 

6. An international commodity clearing. 
house which would handle sales between 
hard- and soft-money countries. The United 
States might sell for full price in soft money, 
or for a discount in hard money. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations proposed this, but the United States 
Officially has turned thumbs down on it. 

7. Straight sales to foreign countries, to 
be paid for in soft money, without any clear- 
inghouse arrangement, and with the tax- 
payers taking any loss on the foreign cur- 
rency. 

8. Higher subsidies on exports, to lower 
the price to foreigners, with the United States 
donating the balance. Payments to us would 
be made in dollars. 

9. Permission to the CCC to sell more of 
its holdings at a loss. (Not much different 
from No. 8.) 

10. Making an outright gift of more of 
our food to hungry people overseas, forgetting 
about any payment. 

11. Swapping farm products for scarce ma- 
terials from abroad. 

12. Finding new crops to take the place 
of surplus crops, and finding new uses for 
old crops through greatly expanded chem- 
urgic research. (Admittedly this won't solve 
today’s pressing problems, but it’s got big 
possibilities for the long run, if we put up 
enough money for a real research job.) 


Montana Wants Early CVA Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, ! 
would like to submit a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted February 26, 195u, by dele- 
gates to the Western Montana Confer- 
ence for CVA, meeting at Polson, Mont. 
The meeting and the appended resolu- 
tion are a strong manifestation of the 
impatience with the long delay in :0n- 
sideration of the CVA proposal: 


That President Truman be commended for 
his perseverance in pressing for the enac\ 
ment of the Columbia Valley Administration 
bill. We particularly commend his mos! 
recent action in advising the Bureau of te 
Budget that while development of the Colum- 
bia Basin must be continued for the time 
being under the joint Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation Plan, this is no —. 
stitute for the full-scale development uncer 
a CVA. g 

We urge the creation of a CVA because 
The Army enginzers-Reclamation Bureal 
plan is based on unproved engineering, ® 
pious hope for cooperation between compe? 
ing agencies, and a total neglect of the D’'- 
ural unity between land and water. A cv A, 
on the other hand, offers comrlete, unified, 
multipurpose development of the Columbia 
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Pasin’s varied resources through the efficient 
mechani 
peadquarters in the region. 

We recommend establishing an organiza- 


tion of all interested individuals and groups 
to promote CVA and its program. This must 
be done immediately to combat the deluge 


of misleading propaganda put out by well 
gnanced crganizations fronting for the vested 
i sts, and by well meaning, but misin- 
local groups. 

Je respectfully request that the congres- 
onal Committees on Public Works of the 









H use and Senate hold .public hearings 
throughout the region at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 


Unanimously adopted by the committee 
on resolutions. 
Ray KELLY, 
Chairman, Lake County. 
EUGENE FIKz, 
Missoula County. 
PETE RUDERMAN, 
Missoula County. 
Mrs. Ray LOGAN, 
Lake County. 
L. J. CARTER, 
Sanders County. 
ROBERT WELLER, 
Flathead County. 
JEROME LOCKE, 
Lewis and Clark County. 





Not Too Little, Too Late 





REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
minority member of the subcommittee 
on appropriations for the armed services, 
on my own responsibility preliminary to 
what later I intend to say at some length 
if lam recognized to say anything under 
the program of procedure I understand is 
contemplated, I do wish to say now on 
the basis of 17 years’ experience in this 
House as a member of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee and of the Appropria- 
tions Committee that this seems an ap- 
propriate time—before it is too late—to 
sound a warning to the Department of 
Defense and the Members of Congress 
against adopting the attitude of fetish 
with regard to the projected military 
budget of 13 billions. 

This figure was agreed upon as one 
which would suffice for the needs of the 
hour. The hour, at the time it was 

iated, was January of this year. 









enul 
The planning and the basic agreement 
on 13 billions predated January by a 
Substantial period. 

That same basic agreement of 13 
billions was not without some dissent and 
menial reservation. I have no doubt 
that there were far-seeing men among 


th : professionals in the Department of 
Defense, who, while agreeing upon the 
13-billion figure at the time, did so with 
crossed fingers and a murmured prayer. 


; Since that time the United States of 
‘America has been treated to a spectacle 
ot further Russian expansion and the 
Consolidation of aggressive gains by Rus- 
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sian satellites. Communist China is 
rattling the saber in the direction of the 
Western Powers, particularly the United 
States. Communist forces within still- 
free nations of southeast Asia are agitat- 
ing against us. 

Only a few days ago Communist- 
trained forces in Indochina touched off 
a street riot as a demonstration against 
a friendly visit by United States vessels 
at Saigon. In addition, shells were fired 
from mortars in the direction of our 
ships. American merchant ships have 
been barred from evacuating American 
Nationals including our diplomats from 
Shanghai. 

In Europe, satellites of the Soviets 
have tried to limit our diplomatic privi- 
leges within satellite borders. Our free- 
dom of movement within these countries 
has been hampered in a fashion which 
seeks to humiliate the prestige of the 
United States. 

And, an American naval officer, trav- 
eling from his post in Rumania, was 
mysteriously killed. Chinese Commu- 
nists still hold our Navy fliers prisoner, 
despite all protests. 

Many of these things, these far-flung 
manifestations of unfriendliness and 
thinly masked aggression, have occurred 
since it was agreed among the military 
planners that 13 billions was the limit be- 
yond which we should not go in financing 
our national defense for the next fiscal 
year. 

From the planners themselves, there 
have come expressions of doubt as to the 
capability of our defense plan for 1951. 
The Navy has supported House moves 
towards the building of new ships. The 
Air Force has said it would like to have 
more planes, if the money could be had. 

There are undoubtedly desirable im- 
provements in our ground forces which 
could be made—if the money could be 
forthcoming. 

I think it is time that we of the House— 
and the Congress—told our defense peo- 
ple that they need not feel irrevocably 
bound to the 13-billion budget projec- 
tion. I think it is time we put them on 
notice to tell us promptly if this sum fails 
to provide for the adequate defense of 
this Nation. I think it is time we 
adopted an attitude which would be 
conducive to having them come to us, 
if need should indicate. For our own 
part, we should be ready to revise up- 
wards our appropriations rather than be 
lacking in essential defense. 

A large number of the Members of 
this House have been distressed to learn 
that within the projected budget for 
1951, it will be impossible to maintain 
many shore installations. 

Under the commendable policy of con- 
verting the available funds into maxi- 
mum forces in being, such retrenchment 
is inevitable. I believe all of us here 
agree that we ought to have the strong- 
est fighting muscles possible for the 
amount of money we spend. Therefore, 
to maintain this muscle, we must cut 
what amounts to fat. 

But what is fat under the operating 
schedules projected for the ensuing fis- 
cal year, might well be considered a part 
of the muscle, if larger operating forces 
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were projected. It is an inexorable rule 
that shore installations of the Navy, for 
instance, are predicated on the support 
of forces afloat, and in the air. There- 
fore, when we cut the amounts available 
for forces in being, we also provide indi- 
rectly the necessity for cutting the shore 
and base establishment. 

The same applies to other branches of 
the armed forces. 

I do not mean to advocate here that 
we provide funds for greater forces in 
being without adequate investigation and 
testimony to back up the need. But, Ido 
not believe, either, that we ought to freeze 
to a $13,000,009,000 defense budget sim- 
ply because, when it was drawn, it was 
believed to be adequate. 

The war plans of the United States 
shift with changes in conditions. The 
disposition of strategic strength moves 
accordingly. In concrete demonstration 
of this fact, we have witnessed the 
strengthening of our forces in the Pa- 
cific during recent months, and we have 
heard of plans to strengthen them fur- 
ther in months to come. All of this is 
being accomplished in the face of the re- 
quirement for over-all cuts. 

In addition, our Navy has wisely given 
top priority to antisubmarine warfare 
preparations. To do this, money is going 
to have to be diverted from other objec- 
tives. 

Cutting down on forces, and trying to 
fit one’s needs within a figure, which 
might well turn out in the final analysis 
to be an arbitrary and inadequate one, 
is occupying a great deal of time in the 
Pentagon. Plans for the procurement of 
many things have had to be postponed. 
I have been asking myself whether we 
ought to take this risk. 

The projected forces for 1951 have been 
described as a calculated risk. Under 
our system of government, we must take 
some risk. We cannot economically af- 
ford total defense. We cannot make a 
guns-or-butter choice for our citizens 
which the German people had made for 
them by Hitler. Stalin has made this 
same choice for the Russian people. 

On the basis of my own investigation 
and knowledge I am convinced that the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force have 
tried to make all the economies they 
could, in good conscience. I know their 
military staffs have worked hard to bring 
them about, and to try and fit economies 
into the picture of necessary ready de- 
fense. 

I believe it is for us, the Members of 
this House, to create a receptive atmos- 
phere for their opinions, should they find 
that the proposed economy budget places 
too great an element of risk into their 
planning. 

As I said before, I do not believe 13 
billions ought to be allowed to become 
a fetish, or an idol, or an immovable 
figure which cannot be revised up- 
ward if need be. I am deeply apprecia- 
tive of the efforts which have been made 
to budget our essential defense within 
this figure, and for my part, I would wel- 
come the opinions of those who have to 
work with that budget, if ihey think it is 
too smiail. 
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Consumers Benefit From Prosperous 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. *° Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a good deal of criticism of the 
Government farm price support pro- 
gram. A good deal of this criticism has 
probably been entirely justified. 

Over the week end my distinguished 

colleague from South Dakota [Mr. Lovre] 
took occasion to explain why it is vitally 
important to everyone, everywhere to 
maintain a prosperous farm economy, 
Speaking at a meeting of Midwest Re- 
publican chairmen at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Mr. Lovre pointed out the critical 
necessity of keeping farm income high. 
He declared that every dollar of gross 
arm production means $7 of national 
economy. He further asserted that 
when farm prices are low everyone suf- 
fers. 

Mr. Lovre also gave the Republicans 
some excellent political advice concern- 
ing the farm vote. He bluntly told the 
chairmen and party officials that they 
must do something more than criticize 
the Brannan scheme presented by the 
Democrats. 

In the interests of the great congres- 
sional district which I represent—a dis- 
trict somewhat different from Mr, 
Lovre’s in that I represent more consum- 
ers than farmers—I am presenting his 
talk. It contains a message vital to wage 
earners, consumers, and businessmen. 
I recommend its reading to every Mem- 
ber of this body whether he be inter- 
ested in agriculture or in the consum- 
er’s position in regard to food prices. 
This frank account deserves the atten- 
tion of every American who wants to see 
this Nation remain prosperous and 
strong: 

SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD O. LOVRE, 
REPUBLICAN, SoutH DAKOTA, BEFORE A 
MEETING OF MIDWEST REPUBLICAN STATE 
CHAIRMAN, SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, MARCH 
31, 1950 
I am especially glad to be here for this 

meeting because I feel at home with you 

people. I \vas Republican State chairman of 

South Dakota for 2 years and in that ca- 

pacity I was a member of your group. I 

understand the problems which you are 

facing. As a Republican and as a Congress- 
man, I am vitally interested in your prob- 
lems. They are the basic problems of the 

Republican Party. 

When I, as State chairman, called county 
chairmen or party workers together, I al- 
ways asked that everyone speak frankly. 

I ask the same today. 

The goal of a political organization, as we 
all know, is to give the people the kind of 
government that is believed to be right and 
proper. This can be accomplished only by 
election of its members to office. It is the 
responsibility of all of us—party officials, 
office holders, and all other members—to 
work for victory, so the principles of Re- 
publicanism will be most strongly felt in 
local, State and National Government. 


You people are experts in politics and gov- 
ernment. If this were not true, you would 
not be here today. It is not necessary for 
me to remind you that to win elections we 
must get the votes. 

The 1948 fiasco supplied a good lesson. The 
outcome was a shock to me. But, after the 
shock had subsided, I sat down—as I sup- 
pose 140,000,000 other Americans did—and 
tried to figure out just why we lost. I sup- 
pose there was my answer and 140,000,000 
others to the question. 

My analysis resolved itself to just one 
simple fact. We lost the 1948 election be- 
cause we, as a party, failed to live up to the 
expectations of our old stand-by—the honest- 
to-goodness dirt farmer. We can rationalize 
all we want and point to the tactics of the 
opposition, which maligned the Aiken-Hope 
law. The fact still remains: Had we Carried 
the farm States we Republicans would have 
won. 

Some say the Democrats tricked the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress into passing the 
sliding scale law which the New Dealers 
knew would cost us votes. In reality, the 
Aiken-Hope law was nothing new. It was 
simply a carry-over of the New Deal philos- 
ophy of solving the farm problem by pouring 
out Federal funds to support the commodity 
market. Farmers didn’t like it. 

Quick to capitalize on the situation, the 
Democrats came out with a brazen political 
scheme, aimed at keeping the farm vote and 
wooing every other group into the fold. I’m 
speaking of the scheme of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles Brannan. Mr. Brannan’s 
scheme—and I call it a scheme because that’s 
all it is—promises high prices to the farmer, 
Out of the other side of his mouth, Mr, 
Brannan promises consumers low food costs, 
The only one left out in the cold is the tax- 
payer, the forgotten man—whether he be 
farmer or consumer—but who eventually 
must foot the bill. Mr. Brannan has been 
strangely and significantly silent on this 
score. 

I’m not going to spend a lot of time con- 
demning the Brannan scheme. I’m merely 
going to list a few of the many objections 
which I see. 

First, the idea is fundamentally unsound, 
It is foolish to believe we can solve all prob- 
lems by running to the Federal Treasury 
for a monetary hypodermic, In this case, it 
is through subsidies to keep farm prices high, 
The farmer is being sold on the Brannan 
scheme because of high price supports. 
Neither Mr. Brannan nor his hordes of Fed- 
eral Agriculture Department employees tell 
the farmer that in return for a cash sub- 
sidy—which is nothing more than a dole— 
he will have to be subjected to rigid Federal 
controls and regulations. 

They don’t say that the farmer must obey 
the edicts of the Washington bureaucrats or 
lose his subsidy. They don’t mention the 
fact that the farmer who doesn’t obey these 
orders will end up with a stiff fine or jail 
sentence, or both. 

Mr. Brannan, in his appearance before the 
House Agriculture Committee, spoke of pro- 
tecting the family sized farmer. Actually, 
no bill embodying the Brannan philosophy 
yet reported to Congress makes specific pro- 
vision for the small operator. The unit limi- 
tation which Mr. Brannan originally advo- 
cated was stricken from the scheme before it 
was presented to the House last session. 
With its provision for subsidy payments to 
farmers, think of the big operators—about 
2 percent of the farm population—who pro- 
duce 25 percent of the farm crops annually. 
They could, and would, reap riches at the 
taxpayers’ expense, 

The essence of the Brannan scheme is to 
provide a certain farm income. Let’s say 
$26,000,000,000 annually. With sufficient con- 
trols and regulations, that farmers do not 
want, this could be possible. But suppose 
farm income on the market fell 20 percent. 
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This would mean that the taxpayers would 
have to make up 20 percent deficit in farm 
income to assure the growers their $26,000, 
000,000 annual income. On the market, this 
produce would bring $20,800,000,000, leaving 
$5,200,000,000 to be made up from the Feq.- 
eral Treasury. This might satisfy the farmer, 
but what about the taxpayers? From what 
I’ve seen, I doubt if the farmers could con. 
vince the Congress, year after year, to pro- 
vide this $5,200,000,000 appropriation. That 
is a grave risk to impose upon the farmer. 

Now, let’s look at the consumer, You'd 
expect him to get his food 20 percent cheaper 
under the Brannan scheme. This is impos- 
sible because the farmer gets only about half 
of what the consumer spends for food. The 
other half goes into marketing and trans- 
porting costs. Hence, the average reduction 
possible under the Brannan scheme is 10 
percent. 

For white bread the reduction is even less 
than that, not quite 344 percent. Last week 
my wife paid 29 cents for two loaves of white 
bread—14'4 cents each. Now the value of 
the wheat that goes into a pound loaf of 
bread was, according to the 1949 average, 2! 
cents. A 20-percent drop in farm prices 
would reduce this wheat in a loaf of bread 
by half a cent (20 percent of 2.5 cents—05 
cent). The retail value of the bread be- 
fore the Brannan scheme: 14.5 cents. With 
the Brannan scheme: 14 cents (14.5 cents—0.5 
cent=14 cents). The reduction to the con- 
sumer in this case is 3.4 percent. 

At the same time, however, the consumer 
would be footing the tax bill to the tune of 
more than $5,000,000,000 per year, not count- 
ing the cost of the salaries of the thousands 
of employees necessary to administer and 
police the program. 

Furthermore, the Brannan scheme would 
mean the rebirth of another OPA—on a scale 
much larger than ever before. Mr. Brannan's 
scheme would not only regulate the farmer 
but would of necessity regulate every person 
dealing with the transporting and marketing 
of farm produce. Every country grocery and 
pushcart operator would come under Govern- 
ment regimentation. 

Assume for the sake of argument that the 
Brannan plan would mean 20 percent reduc- 
tion in food costs. What will that do to the 
wholesalers, processors, transporters, and re- 
tailers of food? They would have to operate 
their businesses on 20 percent less money. 
Truck drivers, warehousemen, grocery clerks, 
country elevator operators, millers, book- 
keepers, janitors—everyone connected with 
converting farm crops into food—would get 
paid on the basis of 80 cents where they now 
get a dollar. Uncle Sam would be able to 
tax them on the basis of only an 80-percent 
income. 

Their income certainly would fall 20 per- 
cent. It is obvious what that would mean 
to the national economy. It would throw 1 
completely out of kilter, 

These few illustrations show the fallacy 
of the Brannan plan. 

Despite this unhappy picture, however, 
there are two good arguments for Mr. Bran- 
nan’s idea, as wild as it is. They are: (1) 
the mess into which the present law has put 
us (some people argue that. anything would 
be better than what we have) and (2) te 
lack of a plan to substitute for the Brannan 
scheme. 

As JoHN McCormack, the House majority 
leader, said only last week on the floor 
the House: “I call upon those who oppose 
the Brannan plan to offer a plan of thei 
own.” Even Mr. McCormack said he did not 
know whether the Brannan plan was the cor 
rect one, but said one thing in defense Oo! ! 
That was that Secretary Brannan had te 
courage to offer a plan. : 

That statement seems to me to be a direct 
challenge to our party. 7 

I know that the Republican Party is trwy 
and sincerely interested in the farme! and 
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his welfare, and I shall explain how we can 
show this dcvotion to principle. 

Agriculture is the most sensitive and 
powerful part of a combination of factors 
influencing our Nation’s economy. The 
farmer produces 65 percent of our raw ma- 
terials, and the produce of the farm is the 
kind that moves rapidly on the market and 
ouickly is transformed into buying power. 
Farm income is thus widely and swiftly dis- 
tributed over the entire Nation. Hence, far 


more than the 20 percent of the population 
of the Nation engaged in farming is affected 
py any rise or fall in farm prices. As a mat- 
ter of fact any rise or fall in farm prices 
affects our entire economy. Our national 
) e sheet is regulated by the volume of 
production and the price it brings on 
} 










ket. 
I record of the United States for 25 
years proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
each $1 of gross farm production on the 
average generates $1 of factory pay rolls, $4 
of retail sales volume and $7 of national 
income, 

That is why <tabilizing farm products at a 
proper price level automatically becomes a 
fl 





oor under our national income, our wage 
level, business profits, and the goods we 
consume. 

History proves that farm income governs 
national income. The consumer suffers 
whenever farm income drops. When farm 
income drops, wages fall, and when wages 
fall the consumer must turn a greater per- 
centage of his income to food. A national 
prosperity graph and a graph of farm income 
run parallel to each other. The years 1928 
and 1932 tell a grim story. Farm production 
in each of those years was about the same. 
Yet the farm income in 1932 was just half of 
what it was in 1928. The national income 
dropped to less than half; automobile pro- 
duction fell from more than 4,000,000 units to 
1,186,000, construction values fell even more 
sharply. 

Another instance is what happened in the 
2 years 1937-38. Farm income rose nearly 
$1,000,090,000 in 1937. National income went 
up approximately $7,000,000,000. But with a 
larger farm production in 1938, prices weak- 
ened and farm income dropped almost 
$1,000,000,000. National income fell almost 
$7,000,000,000, with the loss spread all along 
the line. Manufacturing, employment, wages 
and salaries, construction and transportation 
all suffered their proportionate cuts. All 
started to rise again with the upturn of farm 
income in 1939. 

These facts demonstrate clearly that if in- 
dustry wants profits, if labor wants high 
wages and many jobs, and if Government 
wants sufficient taxes to balance the budget 
and reduce the public debt, all of these 
groups should be among the first to insist on 
fair and proper prices for what the farmers 
produce. 

The administration claimed the 1938 re- 
cession came because governmental spending 
had been reduced too soon. But govern- 
mental spending merely represented money 
Sorrowed from the store of capital already in 
existence. The actual reason was the failure 
to maintain the flow of new income. It had 
slackened at its source—on the farms—and 

hsumer purchasing power fell accordingly. 
Consumers do not gain from low farm 

They always lose. At the bottom 
i the depression, although farm prices were 
Gisastrously low, the share of the consumers’ 
total income required for food was the high- 
est Ina decade. This was because their total 
come was proportionately lower. In 1938, 
When farm prices dropped, consumers did 

! benefit from lower food prices. The 
Shares of their income spent for food re- 
mained the so-ae or was higher because their 
total income had declined in ratio with farm 
incomes. On the other hand, in 1943-44, al- 
though farm prices were at or above parity, 
the Share of consumers’ total income required 
‘or food was tie lowest in history. 
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Despite Government supports, right now 
farm income is down compared with 2 years 
ago. 

Farmers aren’t happy about that either. 

Consumers are angry when they see ware- 
houses bulging with surpluses, which do not 
do anyone any good, bought with the tax- 
payer’s dollar. There is even a movement 
on foot to stop price supports for farmers. 
Witness the unfavorable publicity which the 
farm program has received and the formation 
of the Association for the Abolition of Farm 
Price Supports in New York City earlier this 
year. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Demo- 
crats are capitalizing on this dissatisfaction 
by saying it gives reason for repealing the 
present support law and forcing the Bran- 
nan scheme on the American people. I do 
not believe the present law is what it should 
be. But I don’t believe the answer lies in 
Mr. Brannan’s scheme. 

These factors point to the opportunity 
which ‘s knocking at the door of the Repub- 
lican Party. The farm philosophy of the 
Democrats is as outmoded as the Model A 
Ford that was popular back in 1933 when the 
New Deal adopted the idea of solving the 
farm price problem with money out of the 
Federal Treasury. The approach to the farm 
problem which the Democrats have taken 
and are recommending under the Brannan 
scheme is the approach of the past—that is, 
subsidies again, but to make it palatable they 
promise lower food costs, with the loss to be 
made up cut of the Federal Treasury, which 
means out of the pockets of the farmers and 
the consumers alike. 

The Democrats are dealing with a 1950 
problem by a 1933 approach. They want 
a 1950 automobile on a 1933 chassis. 

It remains for the Republicans to come 
up with a modern 1950 solution to this 1950 
problem. 

Arriving at the answer we should remem- 
ber that there is a great need for clear 
understanding of economic relationships be- 
tween groups. Unless. all groups are mak- 
ing scund and comparable progress there will 
be weakness in our national economy. It 
is vital to the welfare and security of the 
United States of America that the answer 
be found because a high level of farm in- 
come means a high national income and 
prosperity for all. 

It is my opinion that any legislation 
which serves to stabilize farm prices is not 
legislation for agriculture alone. Instead, 
it is legislation which protects the economic 
welfare of every segment of our country. 
I say this because farm income governs our 
national income on a 1 to 7 ratio. 

We cannot be blind to this basic fact. We 
as a political party must take a positive ap- 
proach to the problem. 

We must do more than poke holes in the 
Brannan scheme. 

To attack without offering a constructive 
alternative is to say in effect that we as 
republicans either do not believe in a farm 
program or that we recommend a return to 
the outmoded Government support philos- 
ophy on a 60 to 90 percent sliding scale which 
the voters repudiated in the 1948 elections, 


price program for agriculture Our 1948 
platform contained such a pinnk. We can't 
ignore that. 

It is my firm conviction that the future 
success of the Republican Party lies in what 
we as a party do about the farm problem. 

Axel Beck, national committeeman from 
South Dakota, and chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee's Agriculture Sub- 
committee, has recommended a farm plan 
which I believe provides the answer to the 
Republican Party and to the farmers of 
America. : 

I also have been working on a plan which 
I submit for your consideration. There is 
no basic difference of opinion between Mr, 
Beck and me, 
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My plan establishes a pattern for a Re- 
publican victory in 1950 and again in 1952. 
It supplies the answer farmers and consum- 
ers are demanding. 

It is a modern solution to a mcdern prob- 
em. 

This proposal is self-financing, thus reliev- 
ing the taxpayer of a heavy burden that he 
should not have to bear. It assures the 
farmer of full 100 percent of parity, thus 
protecting his income. This means a h'gh 
national income for other elements cf our 
socicty. 

It uses the same procedure which any suc- 
cessful businessman follows—a two-price sys- 
tem, one price for the bulk of his produce 
and another price for his surplus. 

The basic reason for a farm program is to 
protect the farmer, who now is the one per- 
son in our modern economic pattern who has 
little or nothing to say abcut the prices he 
receives. He has to take what he can get. 
To overcome this stumbling block of our 
complex modern economic structure there 
must be a farm program. I believe I have a 
plan that will effectively serve the farmer and 
his family and at the same time serve the 
best interests of the entire Nation. 

In approaching any farm program we 
should strive for a solution that gives the 
highest degree of free enterprise and the 
fewest controls. It must be one that will 
react to the best interests of both producers 
and consumers. Furthermore, any farm 
program must be divorced from dependence 
upon the Federal Treasury for financing. 
Farmers don’t like to be placed in this posi- 
tion and the howl that has gone up among 
consumers proves that they don’t like it 
either. This resentment is proof of the dire 
necessity of a program free from the year-to- 
year whims of Congress and maneuvering by 
self-centered pressure groups. 

As Joseph Davis, director of the food re- 
search institute of Stanford University, some 
time ago said, “America wants an agricul- 
ture that earns its way, instead of being con- 
tinually and increasingly dependent on Gov- 
ernment props, vulnerable to political shifts, 
and forced to accept the accompanying regi- 
mentation. It wants an agriculture that, 
proud of its strengih, competes in domestic 
and foreign markets on the basis of efficiency 
and fair play.” 

I believe I have such a plan. It has as 
its objectives: (1) Full seif-financing, thus 
ending the use of tax money for subsidies; 
(2) full parity prices at all times for normal 
comestic consumption; (3) administration 
by the farmers themselves through elected 
county, State, and National committees; 
(4) specific and real protection for the 
family-sized farmer; (5) a two-price level 
the same as any other business uses; (6) 
provision for distribution of food to needy 
people under a focd-stamp plan; (7) en- 
couragement of nonfood commercial uses 
for surplus crops; (8) exports on the world 
market ccordinated with United States com- 
mitments; and (9) a coordinated soil-con- 
servation program. 

I visualize my plan to work in this 
manne 

Farmers would choose their own organiza- 
tions, with elected county, State, and Na- 
tional committees directing the program 
from the farm level. Committees would 
work with the Secretary cf Agriculture who 
would decide each year the normal domestic 
consumption of each farm product. Tiis 
total would be divided among farmers 
They would reccive 100 percent of parity for 
preduce marketed under these marketing 
quotas. If the farmer produced more than 
his quota and wanted to sell it, he could 
buy additional marketing quotas, paying 
enough for them to finance food stamps, 
exports, and new uses of the preduct. If 
moving the surplus did not cost the entire 
sum, the balance would be returned to the 
farmer through the local farm committee. 
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Thus, the farmer could control his own pro- 
duction and those who create surpluses would 
stand the losses. Marketing quota laws, as 
now provided, would go into effect only after 
a referendum in which the farmers gave 
their approval. 

The plan would operate under the same 
sound principle as that under which a mer- 
chant or manufacturer determines a fair price 
for the bulk of his goods anc then Sells the 
remainder at a discount. For example: Sup- 
pose that the parity price of wheat is $2. 
Farmer Jones has a quota under which he 
may sell 5,000 bushels at full parity. But 
because of good growing conditions, he 
produces 6,000 bushels. He could market 
the additional 1,000 bushels only by buying 
an additional quota from his county com- 
mittee for perhaps $1 per bushel. He 
would either sell the additional 1,000 bushels 
at full parity or obtain a full parity loan 
on them. Chances are, however, that under 
such circumstances he would store his sur- 
plus on his own farm in anticipation of his 
next year’s quota, or as protection against a 
future disaster. 

The $1 per bushel would go to the 
national committee (such as the Commodity 
Credit Corporation). That committee might 
issue food stamps, good for perhaps 75 cents 
on a bushel of wheat. Or it might export 
for $1.50 per bushel. Or it might subsidize 
plants at $1 per bushel for finding new uses 
for wheat. If, at the end of the year, it 
finds it has averaged $1.25 per bushel on sales 
of surplus wheat, Farmer Jones, who has 
sold surplus, would collect the additional 
25 cents per bushel. Thus he would net 
$2 per bushel (full parity) on the 5,000 
bushels in his regular quota, and $1.25 per 
bushel on the surplus. He would not be 
subjected to acreage controls. He would 
regulate his own production. 

Obviously, if he continued producing sur- 
plus wheat, the amount that he would net 
for the surplus would decrease to the point 
where he would voluntarily reduce the 
acreage sown because he would get so little 
from it. 

Calling loans or selling surplus when par- 
ity is exceeded would protect the consumer 
who certainly should expect to pay parity 
prices for food the same as for everything 
else he buys. The food-stamp provision of 
this plan would provide for the consumer 
who couldn’t afford to feed himself properly. 
Consumer-taxpayers would not be stuck 
with financing the plan either. 

Protection for the small operator would 
be assured by law and _ soil-conservation 
practices would be vigorously encouraged. 

Chances are that this plan does not fur- 
nish all the answers, but, in my opinion, it 
is fundamentally sound and infinitely more 
practical than the Brannan scheme. Re- 
publicans cannot afford to ignore the fact 
that a sound and healthy farm economy 
means a sound and healthy and prosperous 
economy for the entire Nation. 

I believe that this program of agriculture 
should be based around 100 percent of par- 
ity for the farmer. 

Here is why: 

Our economy can be compared to a large 
department store. If the store manager 
prices his products so low as, say, 75 percent 
of the needed price to operate properly (par- 
ity) he will land in the bankruptcy courts, 
In the same way, if the United States per- 
mits its price level to drop to 75 percent of 
parity, then we lose 25 percent of our ability 
to consume; we have 25-percent unemploy- 
ment and national deficits which will even- 
tually force us into bankruptcy. Such a 
course certainly is not consistent with Re- 
publican policy and not in line with your 
thinking of mine. 

With about 26,000,000 persons on the Na- 
tion’s farms today, and millions more whose 
living comes directly or indirectly from farm 
production, it is apparent that prices must 


be stabilized toward a continual flow of new 
income from farm production. Price stabil- 
ization on these crops will also stabilize our 
credit dollar and the purchasing power of 
the wage earner. 

Whether or not we like large expendi- 
tures for foreign aid, defense, and domestic 
programs, we have to face the hard, cold 
fact that we must have a high national in- 
come to finance such expenditures. I have 
pointed out that farm income and national 
income are closely related by a seven-times 
turn. Therefore if we as a nation are to 
meet our obligations we must have a high 
farm income. 

In these days of the cold war between the 
United States and Russia it is desperately 
important to maintain American prosperity. 

Joe Stalin is patiently waiting for an eco- 
nomic bust in this country as the opening 
crack is our cold-war defense. In the in- 
terest of peace we must keep farm income 
and national income high. 

To maintain farm prosperity the farmer 
must have 100 percent of parity. In other 
words, he must make enough money so that 
he can buy what he needs and wants. Give 
him less than 100 percent of parity (or buy- 
ing power) and you give him that much less 
buying power. 

It is my belief that no political party can 
operate the economy of the United States on 
a basis of full employment, a balanced na- 
tional budget, and pay off the national debt 
unless an average of at least 100 percent of 
parity is maintained at the market place for 
agricultural production for domestic use. 

A political party that has the courage to 
foster such legislation can show by this very 
action that it means business when its mem- 
bers say their party is a party of prosperity 
and plenty. A political party that can pro- 
vide such a program for the Nation will nat- 
urally attract not only the farm vote but the 
vote of sound, thinking Americans every- 
where. 

To espouse any other philosophy than 100 
percent of parity for the farmer is to threat- 
en the very economic foundation of our 
whole economy. 

It is also political suicide. 

Any compromise or influence that reduces 
farm prices below 100 percent of parity in 
the market place will reflect the same per- 
centage in the loss of busines volume and 
departure from full employment. The effect 
on the national income is just seven times 
what it is on farm income. 

Full parity under my plan or under Mr. 
Beck’s recommendations can be accom- 
plished without Government subsidies or 
grants, and that is in line with the Republi- 
can philosophy. of governmental economy. 
There certainly is no economy under a pro- 
gram that costs each American $30 per year 
to buy the surpluses which result from it. 
Today taxpayers have $4,000,000,000 tied up 
in surpluses alone. It costs $25,000 an hour 
just to store them. 

The Nation's farmers told the Republican 
Party what was needed in the way of farm 
legislation at the Sioux City conference last 
fall. They stated that they recognized that 
the farm problem is a price problem, and 
that they insist on full parity which they 
believe they are justly entitled to in the 
market place. They also went on record 
clearly demanding the preservation of basic 
American freed ns. 

Mr. Beck, showing an acute awareness of 
the necessity for legislation to protect the 
Nation and the farmer from economic col- 
lapse, not long ago advised a farm plan. It 
is not basically different from the one I am 
outlining to you today. His objectives are 
full parity, self-financing, freedom from Gov- 
ernment controjs, a soil-conservation pro- 
gram, encouraged livestock production, and 
an on-the-farm storage program. 

Meetings—32 of them—to which I invited 
85,000 South Dakota farmers last fall con- 
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vinced me that the farmers want to turn 
the farm program back to the farmer. They 
also insist on getting full parity for their 
products without a Government subsidy. 
Consumers approve of the plan because 
it lifts a heavy taxation burden from their 


_ backs. 


I want to make it emphatically clear that 
I do not want to scrap the present farm 
program until we find something better. To 
do that would not only be foolhardy, but it 
would be dangerous to the entire Nation. We 
should strive to improve upon existing pro- 
grams. 

I believe the plan I have outlined estab. 
lishes the means by which the Republican 
Party can regain the farm vote. It is defi- 
nitely in line with Republican thinking and 
Republican principles. 

The self-financing feature is consistent 
with the Republican pay-as-you-go idea of 
government. 

The complete freedom from Government 
controls which the farmer would enjoy is a 
preservation of the Republican free-enter- 
prize philosophy. 

The guarantee of full parity to agriculture 
is simple forthright reassurance of the Re- 
publican pledge to the farmer. 

The two-price system is a businesslike 
approach to a marketing problem which co- 
incides with the Republican demands for 
greater efficiency in government. 

The orderly disposal of surpluses so that 
produce from God’s ground is used to feed 
God's people shows a willingness to meet a 
moral obligation. 

By maintaining farm income, thus assur- 
ing a high national income, the Republican 
Party can demonstrate that it is a party of 
prosperity and plenty. 

I frankly feel that active and vigorous pro- 
motion of this plan will bring a Republican 
victory in 1950 and again in 1952. In the 
interests of American agriculture and in the 
interests of the Republican Party I hope the 
GOP will get behind this or a similar pro- 
posal. 

As a political party we are not discharg- 
ing our obligations to the American people 
by blinding criticizing the Brannan scheme 
without offering something constructive in 
its place. 

Furthermore we, who are interested in Re- 
publican gains at the polls, cannot expect 
to win the vote of the American farmer 
unless we offer him a plan that will solve his 
price problem and at the same time preserve 
his basic American freedoms, 

I have spoken frankly but from the heart, 
and have appreciated your attention. I 
earnestly feel that unless we awake to the 
fact that there is a farm problem and pre- 
sent some constructive answer—lI don’t claim 
that my plan is the only one—that we will 
fail to fulfill the trust that the American 
people have placed in us as a political party. 

Failure to deal with the problem in a forth- 
right and constructive manner can mean the 
difference between prosperity and depres- 
sion for the United States and victory and 
defeat for the Republican Party. 


Colorado River Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a very informa- 
tive article on the Colorado River con- 
troversy, written by one of the outstand- 








ing citizens of Los Angeles, Mr. Marshall 
Stimson. Mr. Stimson is not only one of 
the pioneers of Los Angeles, but he has 
peen active in support of the municipal- 
owned department of water and power 
which is so vitally interested in this con- 
troversy. He is always out in front in 
good government. 
The article follows: 


COLORADO RIVER CONTROVERSY 


To the CHRISTIAN ScIENCE MonITOR: 

That the facts regarding the claims of the 
States of Arizona and California to the water 
of the Colorado River are not generally 
known, especially in the East, prompts me to 
make this statement. 

In 1921 or 1922, when the question of a 
low or high dam was being considered, I 
was sent by the Los Angeles Water and 
Power Board to Washington to interview 
the then Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover. It had been pretty well agreed that 
a low dam to control the flood waters of the 
river was a necessity. Regarding a high 
dam, there was opposition from two sources. 
The Southern California Edison Co. did not 
want the competition of public power, and 
the immense expense of a high dam caused 
strong opposition in Congress. 

I was instructed to ask for Mr. Hoover's 
approval of a high-dam project and to as- 
sure him that in the event it was built, an 
aqueduct would be built to carry the water, 
and that power lines would be built to carry 
the power produced, except that which 
might be desired by Nevada or Arizona. Had 
it not been for that promise the dam would 
not have been built, because Congress would 
never have authorized it unless there was a 
chance of obtaining revenue that would pay 
the cost of the dam. 

On March 24, 1922, the Colorado River 
compact was signed, whereby the upper 
States—Wyoming, Colorado, portions of New 
Mexico, Utah, and Arizona, known as the 
Upper Basin States—were to be allowed 
7,500,000 acre-feet, and the Lower Basin 
States, composed of part of Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and California, were to have 
rights to 7,500,000 acre-feet. Arizona, alone, 
did not sign. However, California did, with 
the understanding that 4,400,000 acre-feet 
and one-half of the surplus would go to 
southern California. 

Southern California immediately began 
work on its two projects, the aqueduct and 
the power-transmission lines, and it has 
completely fulfilled all obligations made to 
induce the building of the Hoover Dam. 

Later, a treaty was made between the 
United States and Mexico, whereby 1,500,000 
acre-feet of the river water were allocated to 
Mexico, and by the same treaty Mexico grant- 
ed to the United States certain rights to Rio 
Grande water in Texas. 

Largely, the same group in Congress that 
thus took away some of the water to which 
southern California was entitled, and gave 
it to Mexico, recently voted in the Senate to 
support the central Arizona project. 

This undertaking involves an expenditure 
of over $700,000,000. It contemplates diver- 

n of 1,200,000 acre-feet of the Colorado 
River into southern Arizona. his, of course, 

ill come largely out of southern California's 
Those who have studied the Arizona proj- 
ct Say that the cost of the irrigation system 
n never be financed by the revenues de- 
ved from the lands upon which it is sup- 

d to spread the water. It is estimated it 
uld cost $1,750 per acre to bring this water 
land in the Salt River Valley, and that the 
roduction therefrom will be largely in lines 
1 which we now have an overproduction. 

2 read a rather pathetic story entitled, 
Voices Fromr the Purple Sage,” by Harlan 
Tr , which appeared in the Christian 
*cience Monitor. A Pima Indian was come 
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plaining of the loss of water which had been 
used by his people for many generations, 
by a diversion of irrigation water on lands 


outside the Indian reservation. It is to be 
noted, however, that it was the Arizona 
people who took this water from the Pima 
Indians, and not southern California. 

Some parts of California, especially around 
San Diego, have faced a severe water short- 
age. That can be met only by use of Colo- 
rado River water. 

On the basis of an estimate, an agreement 
was signed with the various California agen- 
cies, for the use of 5,362,000 acre feet by 
portions of southern California. 

In a decision by the Supreme Court by 
Justice Stone, it was decided that the use of 
water by California was restricted to 5,484,- 
580 acre feet annually. 

The Metropolitan Water District in 1931 
voted a bond issue of $220,000,000 to finance 
the aqueduct and, of course, bonded itself 
heavily to construct the power equipment. 

It is understood that the negotiations have 
failed, arbitration is not feasible, and Cali- 
fornia contends that the matter should be 
settled by litigation before the United States 
Supreme Court. 

This seems far more equitable than a po- 
litical determination by Congress, when it is 
clearly apparent by the vote of the Senate 
that neither the justice of California's claim 
nor the consideration of the question of 
general public benefit, may be the basis for a 
decision in the House. 

It is submitted that the results which 
might be obtained from the central Arizona 
project do not justify the expenditure of so 
great a sum as $700,000,000, and the possi- 
ble severe loss to a community which made 
possible the building of the Hoover Dam. 

The story which appeared in the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor of February 24, 1950, 
admits that the only way any substantial 
return can be made for the Government's 
investment in the central Arizona project 
is from revenue derived from the power 
purchased by Southern California. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
entire Nation understand these facts: That 
it was on account of Southern California’s 
pledge that the Hoover Dam was built, and 
that practically all of the money advanced 
came from Southern California, and that 
they could further recognize that Southern 
California is expected to pay the greater 
portion of the expense of the central Ari- 
zona project. 

Taking these facts into consideration, a 
detached observer, it would seem, would 
be justified in giving a conscientious opin- 
ion that Southern California was right in 
its position that the Supreme Court should 
first pass upon the respective water rights 
of both California and Arizona, then the 
feasibility of the central Arizona project 
could be considered on its merits and in the 
light of the water to which Arizona would 
be entitled. 

MARSHALL STIMSON. 

Los ANGELES. 





AMVETS To Urge Federal Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


in all sections of our country, people in 
every walk of life are becoming more 
and more conscious of the need for econ- 
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omy in Government and reduction in 
taxes. 

I was glad to note that at a recent 
meeting in Washington, D. C., of the 
AMVETS organization, a resolution was 
adopted calling upon Congress to reduce 
expenditures and to cut Government 
costs. 

The resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Joseph S. Crespi, of Atlanta, Ga., vice 
president of the national service founda- 
tion of AMVETS. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
Mr. Crespi for drawing and introducing 
the resolution and to congratulate the 
AMVETS upon their action in adopting 
it and going on record in favor of econ- 
omy in Government and reduction in 
taxes. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert herewith a newspaper item regard- 
ing this action, this being a clipping from 
the Atlanta Constitution of March 28, 
1950: 

AMVETS To UnceE FEDEnAL ECONOMY 

The AMVETS will call upon Congress to be 
more reasonable in further taxation as well 
as expenditures. 

A resolution to this effect was introduced 
by Joe Crespi, of Atlanta, national executive 
committeeman of AMVETS, at a meeting of 
the committee in Washington and passed 
unanimously by the group. 

Back in Atlanta, Crespi said yesterday the 
committee would call the Appropriations 
Committee’s attention to the fact that in 
152 years, from 1789 to 1940, the Government 
spent $167,000,000,000, as compared with the 
$177,000,000,000 they spent between 1946 and 
1949, excluding the cost of World War II, 
which runs into many more billions. 

Crespi was elected vice president of the 
national service foundation of AMVETS at 
the meeting. 





The Answer to Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration Defeatism—Use Farm Surplus 
To Spur Development of Nonfood Farm 
Product Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
30, 1950, Ralph S. Trigg, president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, informed 
Congress that the American taxpayer has 
more than $4,000,000,000 invested in farm 
price supports. My people out in Ne- 
bracka find it difficult to grasp the 
enormity of this amount of money. I 
can sympathize with them. It is beyond 
the power of most of the Members of 
Congress to understand why such a sum 
is placed within the power of a single 
subdivision of one agency to administer. 
The only way I know of to explain what 
$4,000,000,000 represents is to compare it 
to some known quantity. $4,000,000,000 
means approximately the sum of the total 
holdings of Ford, General Motors, and 
Standard Oil. $4,000,000,000 means an 
amount approximately two times as great 
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as all the deposits, loans, and invest- 
ments of every bank in the State of Ne- 
braska. 

Over 2 weeks ago, on March 15, I in- 
cluded my observations on what the 
Commodity Credit Corporation could do 
with the vast surplus of farm products, 
some of which may now be rotting in 
their warehouses and elevators. My 
suggestion was this: Make available to 
the new industries which are engaged, or 
which will be engaged, in the manufac- 
ture of nonfood goods from farm crops 
those farm surpluseg now stored by the 
CCC at a price which would stimulate the 
growth of such industries. The products 
of the farm to be used as food can be 
utilized by the American consuming pub- 
lic. Fair farm prices can be consistently 
maintained. 

It is now necessary to emphasize a 
matter of timing. 

I repeat that my remarks on the dis- 
posal of CCC surpluses through using 
them in the development of industries 
dependent for their raw materials on 
the farmer were included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for March 15. 

The facts on which my remarks were 
based were requested through usual 
channels from Dr. G. E. Hilbert, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, Department of Ag- 
riculture, around the middle of Febru- 
ary. 

Now, I want to call your attention to 
an article from the Washington (D. C.) 
Post of March 30, 1950. Note the date— 
2 weeks after my remarks appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, This article 
is an account of the Fifteenth Annual 
Chemurgic Conference: 

(By N. S. Haseltine) 

Development of surgical sponges which 
can safely be left in the patient’s body was 
disclosed here yesterday by a Government 
scientist. 

The surgical accessory is made from 
specially processed cornstarch which body 
tissues can readiiy absorb, said Dr. G. E, 
Hilbert, chief of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s bureau of agricultural and industrial 
chemistry. 

He displayed the new product at opening 
session of the fifteenth annual Chemurgic 
Conference, at Hotel Statler. Chemurgy is 
defined as the science of making new uses 
of agricultural products. 

The 3-day conference convened formally 
at an opening luncheon session with a wel- 
coming challenge by President Truman to 
put science to work to maintain good in- 
come levels for farmers and higher living 
standards for all. 

RESEARCH FINANCING URGED 

The challenge was met by Wheeler McMil- 
len, president of the National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, of New York City, with a re- 
quest for research financing similar to the 
$2,000,000,000 spent for the Manhattan proj- 
ect in developing the atom bomb, 

Dr. Hilbert, in discussing the new uses of 
cornstarch, said the material is formed by 
boiling cornstarch to a paste, then freezing 
it, and finally thawing it and pressing out the 
water. “The sponge product,” he said, “dries 
up hard and brittle.” 

“In clinical usage, in New York, the corn- 
starch sponges are proving as efficient as the 
rubber varieties now in use,” Dr. Hilbert said. 
“They have been used with exceptionally 
good results in obstetrical cases involving 
profuse bleeding,” he added. 

The surgical sponge was only one of a 
number of recently-developed new products 


from agricultural crops. Others, modeled by 
Congressmen’s daughters in an amateur 
fashion show, included raincoats of water- 
resistant cotton, linen-like cotton dresses, 
and a variety of clothing now being made 
from corn. 

TRUMAN ENDORSES PROGRAM 

President Truman in his message sent to 
the conference, urged the chemurgists to find 
new ways to use our increasing abundance 
so as to yield a good income for farmers and 
at the same time result in a higher standard 
of living for all our people. 

McMillen, without direct reference to 
Truman’s message, said that in the past 20 
years the Government has spent $20,000,000,- 
000 in agriculture subsidy (price support). 

McMillen then advocated billions for re- 
search, and eventually not 1 cent for sub- 
sidies. 

“What more splendid economy could be 
proposed than a ‘Manhattan project’ for the 
kind of creative research that experience has 
soundly proved could prevent agricultural 
surpluses (by new products and new uses for 
surplus crops), abolish the need for agri- 
cultural subsidies, and add the blessings of 
new wealth, new comforts, new abundance, 
and new hopes for all mankind?” he declared. 


Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post 
article brings out—2 weeks after my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD— 
that President Truman is apparently in 
favor of putting science to work devis- 
ing new means for producing nonfood 
goods out of raw materials from the 
farm. He favors such action but 
neglects to present any method by which 
the desired end might be attained. In 
the same article, Mr. Wheeler McMillen, 
president of the National Farm Che- 
murgic Council of New York City does 
suggest that research financing in this 
field be backed with $2,000,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money to be spent in a way 
similar to that used in the Manhattan 
project for developing the atom bomb. 
two billion dollars is almost the exact 
amount that all the banks in Nebraska 
have as assets ia the form of loans, in- 
vestments, and deposits. 

I think the Nebraska way is much 
fairer, much more practical and much 
move American than either a spending 
suggestion or 1.0 suggestion at all. My 
way—the Nebraska way—is to support 
farm prices for food crops at a just level; 
to dispose of American food crops, as 
food, both at home and abroad; and to 
make the vast CCC-held farm-product 
surpluses available to the manufacturers 
who have started or who will start non- 
food agriculture product industries at 
such a price as give drive and encourage- 
ment to these industries which may well 
prove the key to a prosperous future for 
our beloved Republic. 


New York State Municipal Utilities Op- 
pose the Central Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 
IN THE nouen on tanenteabbiterebis 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
steadily growing opposition throughout 
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the Nation to H. R. 934 and S. 75, the 
central Arizona project bill, is indicateq 
in a telegram I shall submit here. The 
telegram opposing the Arizona project, 
which would cost the taxpayers of the 
country at least $1,500,000,000, was sent 
to a number of Congressmen on the 
committee. 

The telegram follows: 

Your strong opposition to central Arizona 
project as provided by terms of bill No. §. 75 
and House No. 934 is sought on grounds that 
costs involved are exorbitant and allocations 
planned are most unjust. Provisions of bill 
would heavily and wunjustifiably burden 
power costs with irrigation costs. Interested 
as we are and have been in public power 
development we cannot approve this type 
legislation. Even Federal Power Commission 
states that costs for irrigation would be so 
high that power could not possibly be low- 
cost power. In view of fact that this legis- 
lation would most certainly injure entire 
public-power program severely and expose 
same to attack by privately owned utilities 
we respectfully request and urge you to vote 
against the same. 

New YorK STATE MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC 
UTILITIES ASSOCIATION, 

Haroip W. Lauper, President. 

B. N. Sparks, Executive Secretary. 


The Reserves—a Vital Element in Our 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
strength of the United States rests on 
the solid foundation of devotion to duty 
as expressed in many fields and by many 
groups. Two important elements of this 
strength were joined in an inspiring 
demonstration of patriotism on Satur- 
day evening, April 1, at Akron, Ohio. 
There the Ohio Squadron of the Navy 
Club of the United States of America 
gathered in convention, and the princi- 
pal speaker was a man with outstanding 
qualifications to discuss a subject of 
interest to the Navy clubs of the Nation 
as well as every other city in the land. 
The speaker was Rear Adm. Irving M. 
McQuiston, United States Naval Reserve, 
of Washington, D. C., who serves as ad- 
viser to the Deputy Chief for Naval Op- 
erations (Air) on Naval Air Reserve mat- 
ters. Admiral McQuiston took for his 
subject the importance of the Reserve 
program in maintaining an adequate na- 
tional defense, a subject in which he is 
completely informed due to a lifetime 
spent in the service and his present 
status as the only Reserve officer of flag 
rank in his field of duty. 

Because there is Nation-wide interest 
in the role of reserve military forces, I 
am including in the Recorp, under per- 
mission granted, the text of Admira! Mc- 
Quiston’s address. It deserves the con- 
sideration of all Members of Congress 4s 
an important aid in charting the future 
course of our national defense policy: 

It is a great pleasure or me to be able to 
speak to you tonight, At the outset I might 











say that naval aviation is the one element 
of the National Defense Establishment in 
which I'm most interested. 

I recognize among you, people whom I've 
known in all branches of the Navy, and I 
know that all of you are interested in what 
the Navy is doing today. I imagine that 
some of you are concerned and worried 
about recent reports of cut-back, censorship, 
and internal strife within the Defense Es- 
tablishment. It is natural that any organi- 
gation such as the Department of Defense 
must expect certain growing pains during its 
shake-down. 

Just as a beginning I would like to point 
out that what has happened in the Depart- 
ment of Defense has not been a merger but 
instead unification. I think the difference 
is important. Merger implies that the vari- 
ous organizations lose their identity within 
the Department of Defense. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Due to the fact 
that we are living in a shakily peaceful 
world, all branches of the defense forces of 
the United States have been required to con- 
form to a budget which will give the country 
a maximum safety at a minimum cost to 
our economy. This is nothing unusual. 
During each demobilization period, we have 
gone throug. proklems similar to those 
which the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force are being confronted with today. 
During the war, when our enemies who could 
not match our military and productive power 
were being forced to their knees, we had a 
dangerous blank check. While we were 
certain of the outcome of the war, we ex- 
pended all our efforts toward speeding up 
and cheapening that struggle in terms of 
human lives. That, of course, was most im- 
portant because in terms of real value, it 
would have been far better to have saved 
one of those lives instead of saving a million 
dollars of our war budget. 

I think it is worth while to look back 
through the past generation to see what has 
just happened to the art of war, particu- 
larly as it applies to the Navy. During 
World War I, the Battle of Jutland was al- 
most the end of the era of the battleship, 
although very few of us could see it at that 
time. Except for comparatively minor inci- 
dents, Jutland represented the end of a de- 
velopment which had its origin in the Span- 
ish-American War. Without realizing the 
implications of the development of the air- 
craft, we went ahead on the theory that the 
battleship was the center and most powerful 
weapon available to naval forces. 

The United States, dedicated to the princi- 
ples of the League of Nations and the Geneva 
Charter, hoped for a world of peaceful en- 
deavor. Our hopes led us to a point where 
we of the military were forced to expend our 
limited funds, not in the maintenance of 
large forces, but instead, in the development 
of hew weapons and techniques. 

During this period I was concerned with 
the Naval Air Reserve as most of you know. 
We started the program on a shoestring, and 
a very frayed one at that. We begged, bor- 
rowed, and stole from various agencies of the 
First Naval District to get the minimum 
amount of equipment with which to establish 
the base I was concerned with, that at 
Squantum, Mass. I remember that Admiral 
Byrd, at that time a lieutenant, came to 
Boston under orders to find out whether it 
would be worth while to put in a training 
unit in that area. We took money from our 
Own pockets to buy gasoline. We shoveled 
cinders provided by the commandant of the 
First Naval District to make a runway we 
could use. With the help of the one car- 
penter we had we repaired a war-weary 
hangar on the old submarine base at Squan- 
tum. Somehow we managed to keep two 
training-type seaplanes in good enough shape 
80 that the aviators attached to the unit were 
able to fly. 

That was the beginning of the program 
that I've seen grow into a very powerful yet 
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very inexpensive part of our national de- 
fense structure. Within a very few years 
after the Air Reserve’s beginning, Admiral 
Moffett, the first Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, was able to prove the need for a 
well-trained Air Reserve within the Navy. 
This was in spite of the lack of interest that 
the country had as a whole in matters con- 
cerning a future war. Hopefully, all of us 
believed that we would not have to fight 
again. 

The Air Reserve expanded to an organi- 
zation which broke the back of the Japanese 
aggressors in 1942. As I said before, I’ve been 
personally concerned with the Naval Air Re- 
serve program since the First World War, and 
I have been active in it since 1930. We are 
proud of the fact that 90 percent of the 
naval aviators at the two crucial battles 
of the Navy in the Pacific war, namely, Mid- 
Way and the Coral Sea, were Naval Air Re- 
serves trained in the naval aviation cadet 
training program prior to the war. Without 
these young men and without the hundreds 
of thousands of reserves in other parts of 
the Naval Establishment, the United States 
might well have lost its greatest fight for its 
own freedom and the freedom of other peo- 
pies in the world. 

We won that war 5 years ago. During the 
time since VJ-day, a unification act has 
been passed. This act has had its enemies 
and its friends. During World War II it fre- 
quently became evident that a more closely 
knit organization than we had then could 
have made many of our difficulties easier to 
settle. The question, of course, was how 
to achieve a unification among the services 
which would not destroy their individual 
abilities and responsibilities. During the 
period when this act was being considered, 
there was a lot of fear both within and out- 
side of the Military Establishment as to 
whether the services would be merged and 
consequently would lose their individual 
identities and, more important, their own 
capabilities. As a matter of fact, the Navy 
fully supports unification and has been 
practicing it within its own family for 150 
years. 

Section 2 of the final act states that the 
services will retain their autonomy and guar- 
antees the integrity of naval aviation and 
the Marine Corps. Just to keep the record 
straight, I quote from section 2 of the act: 

“In enacting this legislation it is the inten- 
tion of Congress to provide a comprehensive 
program for the future seeurity of the United 
States; to provide three military departments 
separately ,administered for the operation 
and administration of the Army, the Navy 
(including naval aviation and the Marine 
Corps), and the Air Force; to provide for 
their authoritative coordination and unified 
direction under civilian control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, but not to merge them; 
to provide for unified control and for their 
integration into an effective team of land, 
naval, and air forces but not to establish a 
single chief of staff over the armed forces 
nor an armed forces general staff.” 

We've been living under this unification 
act now for several years. Under it, the 
Navy has been charged with responsibilities 
as important as any of the jobs it has done 
in the past. Frankly, I believe that many 
of them will be absolutely vital to the con- 
tinuing safety of the United States. During 
these days of indefinite peace, cold war, and 
if necessary, hot water, the guaranty of the 
freedom of the seas and the Navy’s tradi- 
tional ability to give assistance to the other 
services will insure the safety and continued 
prosperity of all of us. In spite of the fact 
that some people think that the need for 
naval forces has ceased to exist, one of the 
great scientists of our time, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, commented in his recent and extremely 
important book, Modern Arms and Freemen: 

“The mission of the Navy in the future 
will be as important and as difficult as it ever 
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has been in history. It will need to employ 
modern techniques to the utmost and in 
ample quantity. We are a power in the world 
and we intend to exert that power, if need be, 
far from our shores to support our friends 
and strike an enemy where he is more vul- 
nerable. We shall still need to sweep enemy 
forces from the seas, whether they are under 
its surface or above it.” 

One of the greatest menaces our position 
as a sea power will be called upon to defeat 
is that of the submarine. The thin-skinned, 
slow-moving weapon of World War I grew 
into a vicious, powerful threat in World War 
II. In both wars it almost defeated us. In 
1942 German submarines were sinking or 
severely damaging an average of over a half 
million tons of Allied shipping. At that 
rate we could not supply Great Britain to 
protect herself, to say nothing of mounting 
an offensive against “fortress Europe.” We 
beat World War II’s submarine, but by a slim 
margin. At the end of that war Germany 
had developed several new modifications 
which make it a far more vicious and dan- 
gerous threat to our security than there has 
ever been before. The snorkel, for exam- 
ple, makes the submarine almost immune to 
aircraft search. New engines and stream- 
lining have made the submarine’s increase 
in underwater speed difficult for any of our 
normal surface craft to follow. If we cannot 
guarantee freedom of our sea lanes for our 
merchant shipping we are going to be in 
great difficulty. So much of our vital raw 
material stocks comes from overseas that to 
lose our traditional freedom of the seas 
would cripple us severely. 

Ever since the end of World War II this 
threat of submarine warfare has received full 
attention from the Navy. Just last week 
Admiral Momsen commented that we were 
approaching the position where the subma- 
rine would no longer have the advantage it 
has had since the development of the 
snorkel and other improvements. This is 
a great step forward for the Navy, because 
without the ability to control the seas on the 
surface, beneath the surface, and over it the 
Navy cannot do its job. Without the ability 
to bring our vital necessities to our ports and 
without the ability to take men and supplies 
to foreign shores we can do nothing to guar- 
antee our freedom nor the freedom of other 
peoples in the world. Without the power of 
the Navy we would become an island of de- 
mocracy in an ocean of dictatorship very 
shortly. 

Today the Navy is a great power for the 
safety of the United States and the peace and 
freedom of the world. We in the United 
States have returned our Military Establish- 
ment to a peacetime budget based on certain 
requirements and with a calculated risk in- 
volved. Within this budget, we in the Navy 
have developed our forces along the following 
lines. We believe that for the present cir- 
cumstances we must have a small, well- 
trained, up-to-date force in being, these are 
the operating forces. To go with these we 
have a research and development program 
which is charged with the responsibility for 
the development of new weapons and tech- 
niques for the art of sea warfare. Some of 
the greatest scientists in the world are in- 
volved in this program, and we know that 
their efforts continually contribute to the ef- 
ficiency and potency of the Navy. The ships 
and men of our fleets are continually train- 
ing and practicing with their weapons, both 
old and new, to guarantee maximum safety 
to all of us. During these days of trouble 
these same forces are appearing in threatened 
parts of the world as visible proof of our re- 
fusal to permit any free men to be sub- 
jugated against their will. It is an argu- 
ment to give pause to any world power which 
tries to enslave any group of men. 

Behind these operating forces and the re- 
search and development program comes our 
Reserve program, of which I am very proud. 
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Thinking back to the dark days of 1942, I’m 
amazed at the speed with which we were 
able to expand our entire Military Estab- 
lishment. Our Reserve forces must give any 
potential aggressor a lot of worry. In con- 
nection with the Naval Air Reserve I like 
to think that the infant organization of 
my early days grew into a giant that helped 
to beat half the world in the last war. 
When we started out we had nothing; by 
1940 we had 17 Air Reserve stations. We 
were training a considerable number of 
cadets every year. These were the young 
men who were the well-trained forces avail- 
able when we needed them. After the dis- 
armament of the 1920’s and 1930’s, and with 
the small number of men available to the 
military up until the expansion program of 
the late thirties, the Navy and naval avia- 
tion almost pulled themselves up by their 
boot straps to enter World War II with the 
power they did. Combined with the Reserve 
forces was the productive potential of Amer- 
ican industry. No one nation in the world 
nor any conceivable group of nations can 
match that industry in its ability to flood 
the defense establishment with more than 
it can use. Our supplies of material pro- 
duced by this great industrial Nation has 
done a tremendous amount to give our mili- 
tary forces the power they have and will 
have in any future conflict. 

To get back to the Reserve forces, I think 
that any future aggressors should look care- 
fully at the trained men and women who are 
available to the military forces in the United 
States in an emergency. In place of the 
two airplanes and the small group of men 
with which the Naval Air Reserve got started 
after World War I, we now have 12,000 
officers and 47,000 well-trained men who can 
fit into a wartime organization immediately. 
These are modern minutemen. They are 
linked into our mobilization plans to be 
available practically overnight. They repre- 
sent a potential force which can help to 
put back on the seas a fleet of carrier task 
forces which no combination of air, surface, 
or undersea fleets can stop. The potential 
aggressors of the world will find that they 
face a new up-to-date Navy which can move, 
in the same way that it did in World War II, 
where it wants to move and defeat almost any 
combination of military strength. 

The Naval Air Reserve today is very im- 
portant to naval aviation. We're flying off 
27 air stations right now, and our efficiency 
and training is excellent. It isn’t a paper 
organization either. Last year we sent most 
of our carrier aircraft squadrons back to sea, 
Note this was 4 years after the end of the 
war. ‘There were new men in these squad- 
rons, along with the combat-training vet- 
erans of World War II. We put them aboard 
carriers for the first time since the end of the 
war to conduct maneuvers and to practice 
the proven techniques of that war. Their 
performance exceeded all expectations. They 
had no accidents to speak of and their effi- 
ciency was so high that they drew praise 
from fleet commanders and from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

In addition to what I have just said, I 
would like to invite your attention to the 
fact that the Navy Department is exerting 
every effort to translate available appropria- 
tions into maximum fighting strength and 
mobilization potential. Savings made are 
generally available for increasing the state 
of readiness or authorized forces. Economies 
already effected have permitted increasing 
previously planned fleet strength by one large 
carrier and one cruiser, to provide additional 
equipment for antisubmarine warfare, and 
to augment general readiness. Planned 
economies are an important contributing 
factor in retaining two additional marine 
battalions. The Naval Reserve is included in 
this effort to provide for a ready and able 
force, and an example of that is that at 
present the Navy is studying the feasibility 
of establishing a lighter than air organized 


reserve squadron in the Akron area. This 
record speaks for itself. 

Naval aviation and the Navy itself are 
made up of three parts: The operating forces, 
the research program, and the Reserve. To- 
gether, they are a powerful force for peace 
and a competent weapon in war. No one 
of them can exist alone; likewise, no one 
of the three military services can win a war. 
Under our present system and with an effi- 
cient military organization and a free re- 
search and development program, we in the 
Military Establishment make up a team 
which will do much to guarantee the peace 
of the world or defeat any cnemies to free- 
men everywhere. 
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New Deal Propaganda in Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune: 

New DEat PROPAGANDA IN THE COLLEGES 


To judge from the news report of the re- 
cent meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors in Cleveland, no dele- 
gate raised the question which ought to be 
agitating this group as it has never been 
stirred before. We refer, of course, to the 
efforts of the Federal Government to alter 
the curriculum and the methods of teaching 
of the social sciences in the colleges. 

The charge is readily documented. Within 
the Federal Security Agency headed by Oscar 
Ewing there is an office of education and 
within it a division of higher education. 
Mr. Ewing recently issued a circular adver- 
tising for a man to head up his department 
of sociology in the division. He is offering 
a starting salary of $7,600, rising to $8,600, 
which is higher pay than all but a few soci- 
ologists receive. Mr. Ewing expects that this 
bait will land a man of consequence in the 
academic world, a man who commands the 
respect of university professors, because only 
such a man is likely to prove useful to Mr. 
Ewing in accomplishing the ends he has in 
view. 

The advertisement starts out with a long 
paragraph listing the attributes of the man 
to be selected. He should know the place of 
sociology in the college curriculum, the na- 
ture of the courses taught, the textbooks, the 
need for education in the various branches 
of this subject, and “the characteristics of 
faculty personnel engaged in the teaching of 
sociology.” We don’t know what the quoted 
words were intended to mean, but they could 
mean that he should know who are the col- 
lectivists who will follow Mr. Ewing gladly, 
and who are the believers in liberty who can 
be expected to buck him. 

Then follows another paragraph telling 
what the man is expected to accomplish. 
The language is mostly gobbledygook, but it 
comes down to this: Dr. $7,600 is to do all 
he can to persuade the faculties of sociology 
in the colleges and universities to amend 
their curricula and modify their teaching 
methods to accord with the notions of Mr. 
Ewing. 

“More specifically,” says the advertisement, 
“the specialist for sociology will be responsi- 
ble for such activities as the following: * * * 
(f) promoting and stimulating cooperative 
experimental studies and demonstrations of 
improved practices in the teaching of sociol- 
ogy in colleges and universities; and (g) upon 
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request, participating in surveys or evalua. 
tions of the programs of colleges and univer 
sities pertinent to the teaching of sociology." 

The operative word in (f) is “promoting” 
and no great attention need be paid to “upon 
request” in (g) because Mr. Ewing has already 
said he is going to hire the king of fellow 
who won't have trouble getting invitations 
to meddle. 

If the National Association of Manufac. 
turers were to advertise in any such terms 
the Association of University Professors 
would throw a fit, and rightly. But Mr 
Ewing gets away with it in spite of the fact 
that he speaks for the biggest of all busi- 
nesses and in spite of the fact that no man 
in this country has as much advantage to 
gain as Mr, Ewing has from twisting the 
teaching of sociology to his and the New 
Deal’s purposes. 

Mr. Ewing wants compulsory medical in. 
surance. He favors huge Federal grants for 
education and for expanded social Services, 
He wishes the young people of this country 
to believe in the wisdom and goodness of his 
program and he will be helped in all of this 
if the professors of sociology propagandize 
for his causes. He is out to make New Deal 
votes and to indoctrinate in collectivism 4 
crop of college-trained bureaucrats to serve 
in his offices and divisions. ll these are 
plausible reasons for his trying to influence 
the teaching of sociology in the colleges, g 
matter in which the Federal Government has 
no legitimate excuse for meddling. 

Apparently this is all to the good so far as 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is concerned. Maybe they can’t get 
sore at anybody who offers $7,600 salaries, 
But just what do they mean when they talk 
about resisting threats to academic freedom? 


Partial Answer to Wheat Surplus in More- 
Flour Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing excellent article by John Cipperly, 
Washington correspondent of the North- 
western Miller, and published in the 
March 28 issue of that publication, 1s 
of interest to everyone who is desirous 
of expanding outlets for farm products: 
LEGISLATORS SAMPLE More-Fiour BreaD—- 

BREAD MaDE WITH 16 PERCENT MoRE FLOUR 

SuIppep TO CAPrTaAL—WueEat-State SENA- 

TORS AND REPRESENTATIVES SPONSOR DisT2I- 

BUTION—ParTIAL ANSWER TO WHEAT SURPLUS 

Seren PoSsIBLE In New IDEA 


(By John Cipperly) 


WaSHINGTON.—The House and Senate res- 
taurants March 22 featured samples of the 
newly developed bread containing 16 per- 
cent more flour. Wheat-State Senators and 
Representatives sponsored the luncheon 
distribution of 500 loaves of the bread after 
it had been flown to the Nation's Capita 
from Hutchinson, Kans. Mounting wheat 
surpluses and the reported per capita ce- 
cline in flour consumption in tue United 
States whetted the interest of the wheat- 
State legislators, who hoped that part of 
the answer to these problems might be 
found in the new bread formula. 

The idea was introduced recently in west 
ern Kansas by Morris Coover, Kinsley, Kans., 
business man, who accompanied the ship- 
ment to Washington. He has turned the 
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nromotion of the project over to the Western 
zansas Development Association, of which 
rt Bird is executive secretary with head- 
rters at Garden City, Kans. The bread 
ed here was baked by the bakery 
division of J. S. Dillon & Sons Co., Hutchin- 
san, Kans, Chain store. The principal 
change in the more-flour formula is the in- 
clusion of 110 pounds of white flour and 
6 pounds of whole-wheat flour, compared 
with 100 pounds of white flour in the formula 
for the standard loaf. 

the surface Mr. Coover appeared to 
provided a very simple answer to the 
t surplus problem: Put more flour in 





BREAD PALATABLE 


The Dillon loaf, baked along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Coover, was palatable bread. 
ld be buttered generously without 
crumbling and then folded, sandwich style, 
for eating. 

One Washington baker pointed out that the 
Coover idea could have been accomplished 
by the Dillon Bakery without the addition 
f 16 pounds more flour to the original bread 

mula. Rather than adding flour, this 
tor said all he needed to do was to 
the water content. 

ilso noted that the Coover formula, 
with the greater flour content in the dough 
mass, tends to reduce the shortening and 
milk and sugar content of the finished loaves, 
since no increase in these ingredients is 
d to compensate for the increased 
int of flour. 
uld the Coover idea take hold it would 

juestionably expand the use of flour con- 
siderably, a point which bakers and millers 
understand. The significant thing about 
he Coover idea is that it is another sign of 
r initiative’s ability to explore new 
; of approach to existing problems, 
*s an awakening interest in the 
1 of disposing of our wheat surpluses. 
ht gain will lead others to attempt 

periments. 

A SIMPLE IDEA 


Mr. Coover’s idea is a simple one. Sparked 
by e memory, possibly the most impel- 
r in the sales of food products, Mr. 

( r has tried to recapture the type of 
bread he remembers eating as a youth. He 
sed the chemists’ laboratories and 

nician’s control towers and asked 

t more flour be put into a loaf of 

















e advent of the more-flour bread comes 
piclous time when Congress has 

ving the baking industry with a crit- 

This criticism has been directed 

zed substitution of synthetic prod- 

r those of the farm by the baking 

A Senate Agriculture Subcommit- 

r the chairmanship of Senator Guy 

GILLErTs (Democrat, Iowa) has already close- 
juestioned baking industry leaders on 

r manufacturing practices and their 
its, Other congressional leaders, par- 
those from the wheat-producing 

tes, sensing a ground swell of criticism of 
farm price support programs from urban 

> looking for a veapon to strike back 

’ be ready for an all-out attack on 

essing industries which use agricul- 
imodities. 

One baking industry leader after examin- 
the Coover formula noted the percentage 
‘ction of shortening, dried milk, and 
tin the individual loaves made from the 

' mix and expressed concern that a 
ise of the Coover formula might pro- 
ticism from the shortening and dried 

ndustries, since the Coover plan indi- 

‘ reduction in the use of these farm 


CONTROVERSY PROVOKED 


f the Coover plan never expands be- 
orders of the State of Kansas it has 
virtue of provoking controversy 
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which will lead others to try and try again 
to make a better loaf of bread. It also seems 
possible that the solution of the national 
farm program does not lie in congressional 
tinkering but the law of supply and demand 
and in the ingenuity and initiative of pri- 
vate enterprise in searching for broader mar- 
kets and profits. 

Businessmen in the food-processing and 
agricultural-distrivution field see peril in the 
cure-alls of the farm price supporters to a 
point where they let their fears cloud their 
better judgments. There is reason to hope 
for a better day when consideration is given 
to such experiments as Mr. Coover’s and the 
frozen-citrus-concentrate promotion, which 
saved the Florida citrus industry from the 
paralyzing effects of a Federal price-support 
program for that crop. Mr. Coover is point- 
ing the way and inviting others to test their 
wits on one of the many national problems, 
the cures of which are too exclusively seen 
as legislative. 

To the great credit of Mr. Coover he appears 
to have focussed the interest of a broad seg- 
ment of the public and the baking industry 
on the use of wheat flour. He is a wheat 
farmer interested essentially in finding 
broader markets for that commodity. If his 
simple’ suggestion of using more flour in 
bread suceeds it is possible that the name 
“Coover” may become more widely and fa- 
vorably known to wheat markets than those 
of Jim Patten and Leiter, of wheat-corner 
fame. 





Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include a letter writen by Mr. M. J. Mo- 
lans, of Pittsburgh, Pa., addressed to the 
editor of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
published in the March 29, 1950, issue, 
endorsing statehood for Alaska: 


Your feature articles and mighty editorials 
on Alaskan statehood are the most gratifying 
news so forcibly brought to the attention of 
your vast army of readers. These editorials 
together with the powerful cartoon by Bur- 
ris Jenkins, Jr., not only stamps you as a 
great liberal and champion of true democracy 
but also as a modern Paul Revere. My sin- 
cere hope is, that every one of the 13 Sena- 
tors you named will have read—and digested 
the arguments advanced for statehood, and 
having done so, open the door to our north- 
ern territory and welcome it into the family 
of our 48 States. 

I am very familiar with Alaska’s needs and 
problems. My son served with the engineers 
combat division which built the Alcan High- 
way and later transferred to the Aleutians, 
where he served on Attu, Kiska, Shemya, 
Adak, and Kodiak and during his reenlist- 
ment (1945-48) served on Ladd Field. I was 
in constant contact with conditions through- 
out Alaska as well as being informed through 
the pages of Alaska’s leading paper (Jessen’s 
Weekly) and through correspondence with 
Alaskan oldtimers who used to sum up 
their woes with “Give us statehood.” 

Back in October 1947, I sounded the alarm 
that Alaska may be our next Pearl Harbor. 
I cited the fortifications on Chukotskiy 
Peninsula, Siberia, a stone’s throw from our 
territory across the Bering Strait, how Ameri- 
can fishermen spotted the huge gun em- 
placements on the Russian side and reported 
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their discovery to our officials at Ladd Field. 
That was in 1948. Imagine the progress 
Russia has made to date and how easily they 
can attack Pearl Harbor, Fairbanks, and all 
Alaska, if we don’t strengthen our defenses 
there. 

Alaskan statehood will unquestionably 
strengthen all of United States. Billy Mit- 
chell warned “A strong Alaska means a strong 
America” so—what are we waiting for? If 
Patrick Henry were alive today, imagine what 
he would say right now. 

Come, Senators, stop treating Alaska as a 
stepchild. Vote it State and make it a Gi- 
braltar against any aggression from Russia, 
our potential enemy. 

M. J. MOLANs. 





What ECA Is Accomplishing in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Roscoe Drummond: 

Wuat ECA Is ACCOMPLISHING IN EUROPE 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Paris.—The Congress of the United States 
shortly will be deciding one of the most im- 
portant questions which will come before it 
this session—whether to approve the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration request 
for a new appropriation of $2,900,000,000. 

In making this decision, Congress un- 
doubtedly will be responsive to American 
public opinion. As one who, for a period, 
is officially connected with ECA, it would not 
be proper for me to argue the case for the 
Marshall plan—and I will not do so. But 
I can offer a report on what is being accom- 
plished in Europe and present the underlying 
facts as faithfully as I have been able to 
observe them at first hand during the past 
8 months. 

The prime task which Congress assigned 
to the ECA was to help the nations of west- 
ern Europe achieve an economic recovery 
which would permit them to function with- 
out extraordinary outside aid. The purposes 
which motivated the Marshall plan were: 

To rescue Europe from the brink of eco- 
nomic collapse to which the most destructive 
war in history had brought it. 

To help rebuild a prospering and self-sup- 
porting Europe, without which a prospering 
and secure America would be jeopardized. 

To bring about such improved social and 
political conditions as will enable free insti- 
tutions to regain their strength and thereby 
resist the march of communism. 

Measured in terms of the Marshall plan's 
basic objective and its central motives, w! 
are the facts to report? Some of the prin- 
cipal facts are these: 

It is accurate to say that the progress of 
the European recovery program—in produc- 
tion and trade, in expanding productive ca- 
pacity, in restoring internal financial sta- 
bility, and in slowly raising living stand- 
ards—has exceeded the largest expectations 
of 2 years ago. 





AGRICULTURE 

When the°Marshall plan started, millions 
of rersons were going hungry. Today that 
menace has been removed. Today agricul- 
tural productivity as a whole has been 
brought nearly to the level of prewar, and, 
given favorable weather conditions, will 
reach the prcwar level or exceed it during 
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the present crop year. This means an im- 

proving diet, but st‘.1 a bare diet, since west- 

ern Eurore has 20,000,000 more persons to 

feed than before the war and is putting, 

by necessity, a very high percentage cf its 

income into durable capital investment 
rather than consumer goods. 

INDUSTRY 

hall plan countries as a whole, 

sroduction has been raised one- 

than it was in 1937. It tock 

> 7 years to regain its prewar 

tion after World WarI. Today, 

; of the Marshall plan and less 

after the end of the far more 

World War II, industrial produc- 

n brought to 20 percent higher 


FINANCIAL STABILITY 
the inflation which gripped the en- 
f western Europe in 1946-47 was 
i brought under control, the na- 
uld not even begin to rebuild their 
plants Today the governments 
their financial houses in better 
Prices generally are being held, and 
: is enccurazing. 
stimulus of sounder financial 
and mounting production intra- 
rade has improved. Total ex- 
ports have risen 50 percent since 1947. 
These are the facts which bear upon the 
question of whether a solid foundation of 
European recovery is being made. 
Cbviously, there are tough problems still 
to be met. To enable western Europe to 
close the dollar gap—or to bring it into 
. Manageable proportions—and to carry for- 
ward the essential economic unification 
needed to strengthen and secure the recov- 
ery already made are the two biggest jots 
which face ECA during the next 2 years. 
One question which frequently is asked 
Officials of the ECA is whether the Marshall 
third year 
t be substantially reduced, particu- 
larly ir iew of the need for governmental 
economy in the United States. 
Fact rather than arguments are 
useiul in answering this question. 
Marshall plan aid for western Europe for 
1948 about $5,800,000,000, including 
the special appropriation for Germany. 
The appropriation for 1949-50 was about 
$4.20 “ 
The ECA at 
now bef 


000.,{ 


plan appropriations for the 


should n 


more 


spropriation request which is 
Congress for 1950-51 is $2,900,- 


hall plan is premised upon the 
educing the aid substantially 
and the foregoing facts show 
> ECA itself always has initiated 
‘tions rather than waiting for 
) propose them. 


What Is Americanism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most important task of the hour is a 
d2velopment of appreciation for the 
ideals of freedom and liberty we know as 
Americanism. Nowhere is the task more 
important or the results more encourag- 
ing than among the boys and girls in our 
schools. Elks’ lodges across the Nation 
have been contributing to this valuable 
program by cffering worth while cash 


prizes for the best essays on the subject 
written by students. Thei:’ essays have 
been uniformly able discussions of prob- 
lems reflecting credit on themselves and 
the schools they are attending. 

One of the most interesting essays, and 
winner of first place at Mount Carmel, 
Iil., High School, was written by Miss 
Barbara Van Ault, a senior, the editor of 
her high-school paper, and a member of 
the Future Teachers of America. Her 
essay makes good reading for every 
American, and offers a ray of encourag- 
ing hope for the manner in which today’s 
young people are prepared to face their 
responsibilities in preserving representa- 
tive government as we have known it in 
America. For these reasons, I am in- 
cluding the text of her essay under per- 
mission granted to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. Each con- 
testant included a short autoviographi- 
cal sketch. Miss Van Ault’s sketch «nd 
her prize-winning essay follow: 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

I was born in Princeton, Ind., July 14, 1932. 

My first 8 years of schooling were spent at 
the Count R. Lovellette grade school in 
Keensburg, after which I entered Mount 
Carmel high school, and will graduate from 
there this spring. In high school, I have 
been active in music, playing in the band, 
girls’ orchestra, flute trio, singing in the glee 
club and a capella choir. I have been a con- 
testant at both district and State music con- 
tests the last 3 years, and district debate 
contests this year. I am a member of the 
Future Teachers of America and editor of 
the high school newspaper. 

BansBara VAN AULT. 
Wuat Is AMERICANISM? 

Ask any true American for a definition of 
Americanism, and he will say that it is his 
faith in his country and Government, his 
respect and tribute to her traditions and 
ideals, his willingness to cooperate with 
others to fulfill her desires and commands. 

It is the spirit of democracy that prevails 
throughout America, the essence of liberty 
held so dear in the heart of every American. 
The torch lifted high by the Statue of Liberty 
to spread its glow of freedom above our 
Nation’s shores, the book of justice held 
firmly beneath her arm—these things are 
Americanism. 

Stemming from our forefathers, who es- 
caped from tyranny by sheer perseverance 
and belief in their dreams of freedom, Amer- 
icanism, is our way of life, our democratic at- 
tributes. By virtue of their faith and con- 
stancy, their valiant struggles to gain a free 
life, we of this generation have been handed 
a firm foundation upon which to build and to 
keep as long as progress goes onward. 

Americanism is the will of the people to 
build on that foundation, and to erect a 
structure that- will last throughout the 
ages, a monument to the faith and deeds of 
the people who have strived through eras 
of prosperity, through times of despair and 
depression, to emerge from the mists of 
gloom to the sunshine of a Nation’s whole- 
heartedness. It is the freedom of the people 
to carry out that will, to speak and write as 
they wish, without fear of depression by the 
Government. 

It is this Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, that makes 
Americanism what it is today—a realization 
of the hopes, fears and dreams of genera- 
tions of American people, their abilities to 
live a life of happiness and freedom of spirit, 
as well as freedom of American principles. 

Americanism is an indestructible quality 
of our Nation, a lasting quality that genera- 
tions far into the future will still hold dear. 
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It is through Americanism that any boy or 
girl can dream, and can make these dreams 
come true by working toward a higher goaj 
of success. 

The spirit that prompts our soldiers to 
offer their lives without thought of persona) 
gain to defend our Nation’s creed is Amer. 
icanism, helping to spread our ideals in far. 
flung nations of the world. 

It is the generosity of the American people 
their willingness to devote countless time 
and effort to serve mankind diligently, their 
generous gifts to help their fellowman. The 
American Red Cross polio, tuberculosis, 
cancer, and heart-disease drives, the in. 
dividual to struggle to help the unfcrtunate 
and crippled children are symbolic of the 
great devotion to Americanism in our coun. 
try today. 

The freedom to express our true faith in 
any religion that we choose is Americanism. 
Americans are free to worship in any church, 
at any time. They are not denied the priy-. 
ilege because of an overruling Government, 
Religion has keen outlawed in some coun- 
tries; in America, it is looked up to and 
praised for all to hear. 

It is the right of the parent to chastise the 
child, to correct him when he has done 
wrong, without fear of an armed police- 
man saying, “You may not punish your own 
child—that is up to the government.” It 
is this freedom from fear, freedom from 
want, freedcm from despair, freedom to say 
what we please when we please, freedom to 
put our thoughts in writing for the whole 
Nation to read, freedom to carry out our 
own individual plans, freedom to worship 
in the church of our choice, freedom to help 
ourselves on the road to success, that makes 
Americanism a truly great loyalty to a truly 
great Nation. 

Yes, ask any American for his definition 
of Americanism. His ability and willingness 
to answer your question is Americanism 

BARBARA VAN AULT, 

KEENSEURG, ILL. 


Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, today 4 
letter came to me from Commander Jack 
F. Jacobson, of the Department of Ne- 
braska Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

With timely remarks in his letter Com- 
mander Jacobson included a very im- 
portant editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the official publication of his 
organization. Because of its great Im- 
portance, I include it with my remarks 
so that all Members may read it and 
that it be made part of the permanent 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Everywhere nowadays seriously minded, 
mature people engage in conversation W hich 
concerns our Government and our nations 
debt. From Maine to California, from our 
northern border to the Gulf, the average 
citizen manifests a deep and growing COl- 
cern, and looks toward Washington for 22 
answer. 

Two important questions are upon the 
mind of the public, and an answer is sought. 
This matter of cold war and our nations 
debt are now of long standing and of sufl- 
cient duration to become irksome and ¢!s- 
quieting. 
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this matter of cold war, conditions are 
> steadily toward a state of siege. Reg- 
, regimentation, and martial law are 
their shadow upon this free land of 


va 


5 me positive action is set in motion. 
; In 1917 America went to war. Many died 
in the mortal combat to rid this earth of 

militarism. 

“only a few years ago, militarism, the 
‘e of civilization, was permitted to 
ind grow until its weight and might 
i justify its existence and purpose. 
Acoressor nations were literally wiped out 
and thousands of Americans died in the 

rid this world of aggression. 
Militarism again is permitted to flourish, 
for no other purpose than to back with force 
t! sion now in progress. The method 
i by this military power is—infil- 
te—then conquer. This scheme and 
| has recurred with alarming regular- 
nd at this moment no frontiers are 
re i, at least not safe from infiltration. 
Millions of Chinese will augment hostages 
litical prisoners in the slave camps 
S | throughout the Siberias. All this 
wer’s efforts and energies are directed to- 
t e ‘accomplishment. The present 
yf military divisions under arms, 
he number of aircraft, and the astounding 
quantities of submarines in service, clearly 
t this power intends to wage a glo- 








P ing all the natural resources re- 
nd an abundance of manpower, the 

f aggression only need more time 

1 and forge. When that time has 

this country will be the major ob- 
because penetrating and overrun- 
frontiers of many of our present 

United Nations will require only hours, and 
tual invasion of our own soil would soon 


the most precious commodity— 
placeable. So while there is still 
the people of the United States 
opinion, and shape a directive to 

ver that aggression must cease and 

we the people will back this demand 


cannot be any appeasement or any 
tion in this, 

policy calls for a prompt and real- 
isal of our national debt. The 
innual budget must be given cor- 
nsideration. Along with all of our 
urces which must be guardedly pre- 
ur national wealth should and must 
1 prime consideration. It must also 
n high priority in the scheme of our 

na curity and national defense. 
Our present national debt is looked upon 
favorably by this aggressor. Our deficit 
ng may well be allied; be it in fact 
nly in theory to the supposition that 
> United States could not bridge a crisis, 
rw nother war, and survive, with the 
t | debt as it stands today. Solvency 
nd high upon the agenda of our 

1 defense, 





The Case Against the Mills Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
fonday, April 3, 1950 
Mr.SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, while the 


hew excise-tax reduction bill has not yet 
~- unveiled, most of the Members of 
MALS ’ have heard rumors that it will 
provisions to speed up the col- 
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lection of corporate taxes. This proposal 
was first offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include an edito- 
rial from the March 25 issue of Business 
Week, which, in my opinion, states valid 
reasons why this proposal should be 
thoroughly studied before enactment. 
The editorial follows: 


[From Business Week of March 25, 1950] 
THE CASE AGAINST THE MILLS BILL 


There is something ominous about the way 
congressional discussion of tax reform keeps 
looping back to the idea of speeding up the 
collection of corporate taxes in 1951. It’s 
ominous because it shows that Congress still 
won't face up to the hard facts of our fiscal 
situation. 

Congress is understandably unhappy about 
the spot itis in. Even without badly needed 
tax reforms, President Truman’s budget for 
fiscal 1951 will show a deficit of about #5,000,- 
0U0,000. Any attempt to reform our painful 
and dangerously burdensome tax system will 
automatically increase that deficit—unless 
Congress can somehow bring itself to cut ex- 
penditures. And cutting expenditures in an 
election year is something that every Con- 
gressman tries to duck. 

The speed-up idea—usually called the 
Mills bill because it was originally sponsored 
by Representative WitpuR MILLs—seems to 
offer an alluringly simply way out. On its 
face, it would boost revenues without in- 
creasing the tax burden. That’s a neat trick 
if you can pull it off. 

Under present law, corporations pay their 
taxes in four installments spread out through 
the year following the year to which the tax 
applies. This year, for instance, they will be 
paying up their 1949 liabilities. Next year 
they will start paying the taxes due on 1950 
income. 

The Mills plan would accelerate collections 
by requiring corporations to pay all their 
1950 taxes in two installments in the first 6 
months of 1951 instead of spreading pay- 
ments over the whole year. 

Over the long run this would make no 
difference in the total amount of taxes due. 
But in the year when the switch was made it 
would produce a big jump in government 
revenue. The Treasury would cram a year 
and a half of tax collections into a single 12- 
month period. In fiscal 1951, this would 
boost its take by something like $5,000,000,000. 

It looks too good to be true—particularly 
to a Congressman who desperately wants a 
way of raising revenues without slapping on 
new taxes. 

TRICKY BOOKKEEPING 


It is too good to be true. Fundamentally, 
it’s nothing but tricky bookkeeping. It 
wouldn’t solve any of the Government's fiscal 
problems. It would mezsly permit Congress 
to duck them for another year. 

When fiscal 1952 rolled around, revenue 
would drop back again. Congress would 
find itself right back where it is now—with 
another year of ueficit financing and out- 
size expenditure programs behind it. 

Finencial window-dressing may be useful 
for a hole-in-the-wall operator who is trying 
to impress his creditors. But it’s no way to 
handle government finances. If we have to 
run a deficit in fiscal 1951, we will be a great 
deal better off if we admit it frankly instead 
of trying to doctor the books to cover it up. 

There’s another good reason for turning 
thumbs down on the Mills bill or any varia- 
tion on the same theme: It would exagger- 
ate the unstabilizing effect that the Federal 
budget already has on business. 

Even with its present methods of collec- 
tion, the Government takes in most of its 
revenues during the first half of the calendar 
year. During this time it often runs tre- 
mendous surpluses. In the last 6 months 
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of the year, it usually spends more than it 
collects. 

All this puts a lot of artificial and unnec- 
essary strain on the flow of income and 
credit through the economy. In the first 
half of the year, the Government is sopping 
up purchasing power from individuals and 
corporations. In the second half, it is pour- 
ing money back into the system, automati- 
cally boosting purchasing power. 

The Mills bill would concentrate revenues 
even more heavily in the first half of the 
year—not only in 1951 but in all years after 
that. And it would increase the size of the 
deficit in the second half year. 

In this respect, it would be a step in the 
wrong direction. We have enough unavoid- 
able seasonal strains on the economy with- 
out introducing any artificial ones. One big 
object in fiscal planning should be to level 
Government receipts and expenditures as 
much as possible over the year. The Mills 
bill would work just the other way. 


WHY PAY AS YOU GO? 


There’s one other point to be considered. 
Would there be any advantage in putting 
corporate taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis 
similar to individual income taxes? If so, 
the Mills bill could be a step in that 
direction. 

Theoretically, pay-as-you-go is a good 
idea. It gears tax collections closely to the 
flow of income. It helps to keep the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy from getting out of step 
with the rest of the economy. 

But pay-as-you-go for corporations runs 
into some big practical objections. Corpo- 
rate incomes fluctuate widely—much more 
than individual incomes. It’s impossible to 
make any good advance estimate of what 
they will be. Hence, a true pay-as-you-go 
system for corporations would probably bog 
down almost as soon as it started. 

Add all this up, and you come out with a 
strong case against the Mills bill. Its ad- 
vantages are illusory; its drawbacks are real. 

But rejecting the Mills bill doesn’t solve 
the Government’s financial problems. To 
make a start on that, Congress must also 
reject the whole idea behind the Mills bill— 
the idea that everything will be all right 
if somehow we can make the books show a 
year-to-year balance of receipts and expen- 
ditures. 

Receipts and expenditures in any one year 
aren’t the important thing. The real an- 
swer to the fiscal problem is to set up a 
well-planned, efficient tax system and then 
gear our expenditure programs to it. Until 
we do that, no amount of fancy bookkeeping 
can help us. 








Positive Action Is Called for To Counter 
the Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleague, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Lovre], meeting with 
Republican leaders in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, over the week end, gave the Mid- 
west chairmen a frank and honest ap- 
praisal of what he feels is the most 
serious problem now facing the Repub- 
lican Party. The gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Lovre], representing a great 
agricultural area, has been vitally in- 
terested in the problems of the American 
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farmer. My distinguished colleague is 
himself the author of a farm plan which 
he discussed with the Republican leader- 
ship out west. As a result of this forth- 
right, straight-from-the-shoulder rec- 
ommendation, the Deseret News of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on Sunday, April 2, car- 
ried the following editorial. Because of 
its significance to all Republicans and to 
the Nation, I submit it for the Recorp: 
POSITIVE ACTION Is CALLED FoR To COUNTER 
THE BRANNAN PLAN 

HaArotp O. Lovre, Republican Congressman 
from South Dakota, who was once his party’s 
chairman in that Staté, came out from 
Washington Friday to talk agricultural 
ey to the 19 Midwest and Rocky Moun- 
tain GOP State chairmen convened here 
under the chairmanship of Utah's Republi- 
can chief, Vernon Romney, to mull this year’s 
campaign plans. 

The party’s national chairman, Guy 
Gabrielson, used the occasion as platform 
for a Nation-wide radio broadcast Saturday 
afterncon and was the Friday evening 
banquet’s principal speaker, so he created 
most of the closely reported news. 

But what Congressman Lovre had to say 
made more than general sense. It deserves 
attention. 

The main burden of his argument was 
designed to enlist support for a farm plan 
for which the Republican campaigners can 
go out and battle. 

He suggested one which he has authored; 
or a similar anti-Brannan plan which has 


South Dakota’s GOP national committeec- 
man and chairman of the national commite- 
tee’s agricultural subcommittee; or a com- 
bination of the Beck plan and his; or any 
Republican farm plan so contrived as to 
include these points: 

(1) Full self-financing, so as to end the 


parity farm prices at all times for normal 
domestic consumption; (3) administration 
of the plan by the farmers themselves 
through elected county, State, and National 
committees; (4) specific and real protection 
for the operator of the family size farm; 
(5) a two-price level which will make it 
possible to “remainder” surpluses in a way 
similar to general business practice; (6) pro- 
vision for distribution of surplus foodstuffs 
to the needy under a food-stamp plan; (7) 
encouragement of chemurgical uses for farm 
surpluses; (8) exports on the world market 
geared to our international commitments; 
and (9) a coordinated soil-conservation pro- 
gram. 

He offered that as something substantial, 
something specific, something positive to 
talk about, whether the party is willing to 
agree to all his points or not. 

His point and argument was that the GOP 
needs some kind of positive farm plan, any- 
way. 

The trouble with anti-Brannanism is that 
it is in action mostly emotional. It is no-no- 
ism, it is heaven-help-us-ism, it is for-great- 
gosh-goodness-sakes-ism—but it suggests 
nothing in the Brannan plan's stead. 

That is, as Mr. Lovre declared, the Bran- 
1an plan's strength. 

Everyone knows that the ruling farm plan, 
the Aiken-Hope law, in operation, is a mess. 
At least politically and socially, the farmers 
it was written to help suffer most. The Na- 
tions taxpayers who presently have $4,000,- 
C00,0CO tied up in surpluses alone, with a 
running added cost of $25,000 an hour just to 
store them, are sick of it. And they should 
be 

The Brannan plan is as full of implicit 
economic and sccial vices as a Florida crack- 


} 


s hound dog is full of ticks, and Mr. Lovre 


counted them off. That is where most Bran- 
nen-plan critics stop. 

When they are faced by the challenge that 
House Majority Leader McCormack hurled a 
few days ago—“I call upon those who op- 
pose the Brannan plan to offer a plan of 
their own"”—they stop because they are 
stumped. Nobody has offered one. Nobody 
does. 

The Brannan plan has one real virtue and 
it is great. That is, as Congressman Lovre 
pointed out, that the Brannan plan is, it 
exists. Secretary Brannan had the energy 
to think a pian up, if not thrcugh all its im- 
plications; and the courage to present it, and 
the willingness to struggle for its adoption. 

And the scheme’s credentialed opponents 
have thus far no plan whatever of their own. 
That was Mr. Lovre’s argument, and it is 
as true as a well-tuned E-string. It should 
ring in the Republican Party’s ears. 

For the credentialed opponents of the 
Brannan plan are, by political definition as 
anti-Brannanism stands now, the Republi- 
cans. It is their bounden duty to draft a 
farm plan and fight for it. 

If they don't come out with a plan in 
opposition to Mr. Brannan’s, one they are 
willing to fight for and one that the farmers 
are willing to support positively, which means 
with votes—if they fail to do that, the Re- 
publicans will lose the farm States this year 
that they lost in ’48—Mr. LovreE is convinced 
and we are persuaded—and the loss of the 
farm States will mean the loss of another 
election. 

The GOP elephant, if it expects to survive 
as an effective element in American affairs, 
cannot afford to lose much more skin off its 
nose. 


Is There Room in the Poorhouse for 
149,000,000 People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Reader’s Digest of January 1950: 


Is THERE ROOM IN THE POORHOUSE FOR 
149,000,000 PEOPLE? 


In 1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt, then a presi- 
dential candidate, had this to say about Gov- 
ernment spending: 

“Any government, like any family, can for 
a year spend a little more thanitearns. But 
you and I know that a continuance of that 
habit means the poorhouse.” 

Those words, important 17 years ago, have 
even greater significance today. Why? Be- 
cause in every year since 1932 (with the ex- 
ception of the two fiscal years immediately 
following the war) our Federal Government 
has spent more than it has collected. 

In 1932 our Federal Government spent 
$4,500,000,000. For the fiscal year of 1950, it 
is estimated that our Federal Government 
will spend 10 times that amount—$45,000,- 
090,000. 

To give you an idea of just how much 
money this is, consider these facts: 

1. If everyone in the United States cashed 
in all his life-insurance policies, the total 
would amount to $44,000,000,000. This would 
not be enough money to run the Government 
for 1 year. 

2. If every urban home owner in this coun- 
try sold his home, the total would amount 
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to $30,000,000,000. That’s just enougn % 
run the Government for 8 months. ~ 

3. If every farmer in this country sold his 
farm, farm equipment, and livestock tha 
total would amount to $25,000,000,000, "Th, 
Government could not run for 7 months on 
that amount of money. P 

These facts put a new light on the stagger. 
ing size of our Fedcral Government's planned 
$45,C00,000,000 expenditure for the fiscal year 
of 1950. And remember, this excessiva 
spending is in the face of a national dent 
of more than $2£0,000,000,000, . 

Isn’t it as true today as it was in 1939 


; 32 that 
a continuance of that habit means the poor- 


house? 

Just what are you doing to end excessive 
spending by our Federal Government? Haye 
you written your Congressman? Have you 
discussed the problem with your business 
associates, your friends, your employees? 

Let’s make sure Our representatives in 
Government know how we at home feel about 
the continuance of a habit that means the 
pocrhouse. 

The time for action is now. 


Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
T.] THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the farmers 
and livestock nroducers of Kansas are 
opposed to the so-called Brannan plan. 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
Kansas Livestock Association held in 
Topeka on March 18, 1950, a strong reso- 
lution in opposition to the Brannan plan 
was adopted. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the same herewith: 

BRANNAN PLAN 

Whereas the farm program proposed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan to the 
Eighty-first Congress would promote low 
market prices for all agricultural products 
would subsidize consumers, rich and poor 
alike, and would eventually necessitate Fed- 
eral control of all agriculture; and 

Whereas the livestock industry cannot be 
successfully operated by governmental bu- 
reaus: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the pro- 
posed program. We consider it unsound 
economically and entirely impractical, and 
we urge Congress to reject it. 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recoap excerpts 
from editorials concerning statehood 10! 
Hawaii and Alaska. 











There being no objection, the excerpts 

were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND ALASKA IN 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


More than 300 editorials collected this year 
in t overwhelming national support for 
<¢atenood. Cross section of editorial support 
chown in following excerpts received since 
» yoted for Alaska and Hawaii statehood 
he fir: ek in March: 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Mirror of March 8, 


anoint 





The two Territories are increasingly im- 
portant to our national economy and our na- 
1al defense. They deserve the privileges 
as well the responsibilities of statehood.” 
Chicago (Ill.) Herald American of March 


diate statehood for Alaska and Ha- 


wail is urgently needed for the safety and 
welfare of the country, and approval of the 
pending measures is thus the most urgent 
duty of the Senate.” 
Indiana polis (Ind.) News of March 7, 1950: 
“Hawaiians are busy framing a State con- 


n in advance of a congressional af- 
tive. They are politically, economi- 
lly, and patriotically ready. Painstaking 
investigations have scotched charges of sub- 
ion for the falsehoods that they are. 
t recent public-opinion poll reveals 
\t the American people favor Hawaii state- 
hood, 4 to 1.” 
Davenport (Iowa) Democrat of March 14, 











“The findings of congressional committees 
which have studied the question carefully 
{at first hand fully support the view that 
ese territories are entitled to stars in the 
Republic’s flag.” 


Wichita (Kans.) Morning Eagle of March 


“If the Senate fears there will be a dictae 


torship in Hawaii, either of the right or the 
left, it shows little faith in principle of freely 
chosen governments. Probably the people of 


Hawaii can take care of either the business 
barons or Harry Bridges with their ballots. 
Anyhow, they are entitled to the right to 


Frankfort (Ky.) State Journal of March 


“Chief among arguments for statehood are 
t the territories are important and grow- 
that they have populations capable and 
irous of sovereign government, and that 
best interests of both the territories and 

Nation would be served by giving Alaska 
al ii statehood’s economic and politi- 
cal advantages and closer ties with the 





Baton Rouge (La.) State Times of March 


The time for dawdling is past. Alaska, 
for its great natural wealth and 
ic location, might as well be ac- 

ted into the family. And so might 


_ Gre t Falls (Mont.) Leader of March 11, 


jority sentiment in Montana un- 
tedly favors full citizenship for the 
ple of both Hawaii and Alaska.” 
’ Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times of 
rch 9, 1950: 
In view of the capacity for self-govern- 
» Hawaiians have shown and their 
to the United States, statehood is due 
1 the Senate should go along with 
e in admitting both Hawaii and 
the forty-ninth and fiftieth States 
cr n ” 


_vackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot of March 


Hawaii and Alaska probably are bet- 
d for statehood than were many 
tes on the continent when they 
tted. Although they are not lo- 
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cated on the mainland, modern transporta- 
tion has brought them close to Washington.” 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of March 
8, 1950: 

“The better government it has, the less 
chance the Communists will have—and the 
United States has good reasons for wanting 
to keep control of: Hawaii instead of letting 
it go to the Communists by default.” 

Grand Island (Nebr.) Daily Independent 
of March 10, 1950: 

“It is an established principle in the 
United States that a Territory is to be ad- 
mitted to statehood as soon as practical. If 
Hawaii was incorporated into the United 
States as an integral part thereof, there is im- 
plicit in that treaty a promise of eventual 
statehood. Hawaii has formally applied 16 
times in 53 years for the status of a State. 
It is entitled to that status.” 

Newark (N. J.) News of March 9, 1950: 

“On all grounds of principle, fairness, and 
self-interest, Alaska and Hawaii should be 
relieved of their Territorial status and ad- 
mitted to the Union as the equal partners of 
the other 48 States. Their admission would 
prove to the world that our devotion to the 
democratic idea has practical, present mean- 
ing.” 

Keene (N. H.) Sentinel of March 8, 1950: 

“Hawaiians are Americans. They are just 
as loyal to the United States as we are. They 
can offer a great deal to the ideal of the 
United States. They have waited patiently 
for many years. Hawaii deserves statehood.” 

New York (N. Y.) Times of March 7, 1950: 
“The people of these islands (Hawaii), like 
the people of Alaska, ask to be represented 
in the Government which taxes them and 
makes their laws. We on the mainland can- 
not reject this appeal without repudiating 
a basic principle of our own democracy.” 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer of March 5, 
1950: “Our leaders continue to preach de- 
mocracy to the rest of the world. It might 
make their preachments more convincing if 
Congress, at this session, were to practice 
democracy, in the case of Hawaii, and allow 
its half million people to enjoy the most 
elementary right of democracy: the right to 
be represented in the Government which 
taxes them.” 

Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., of March 
8, 1950: “Both Alaska and Hawaii are key 
bastions of America’s defense system. They 
are closely linked with the mainland by trade 
and tradition. 

“They pay millions of dollars in Federal 
taxes without representation in the Con- 
gress. 

“They deserve 
colonial status.” 

Stillwater (Okla.) News-Press of March 13, 
1950: “Both Hawaii and Alaska are closer 
to statehood than they have been in some 
time. Their natural resources and deter- 
mined citizens would certainly bé a big help 
to this Nation.” 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette of March 
8, 1950: “Of course, the basic claim that 
Alaska and Hawaii have to statehood is the 
same which the original colonies pressed 
against Great Britain. As taxpaying mem- 
bers of a political community they want some 
voice in making the laws that govern them. 
Hawaii, which has no voting representation 
in Congress, pays more Federal income tax 
than any of 12 present States.” 

Providence (R. I.) Journal of March 11, 
1950: “When Hawaii (in 1900) and Alaska 
(in 1912) were incorporated as United States 
Territories, the implication was that they 
would be admitted as States. It is up to this 
country to make good our implied pledge.” 

Madison (S. D.) Daily Leader of March 
8, 1950: “Both Alaska and Hawaii are genuine 
parts of our Union. Both have been United 
States territory for many decades. They 


something better than 


should be admitted as States, and given ail 
the rights (and obligations) of statehood.” 
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Jackson (Tenn.) Sun of March 12, 1950: 
“The pecple of the islands are being taxed 
and they have no representation in Congress, 
the body which imposes taxes. Taxation 
without representation was the battle cry 
of the colonists of this country who threw 
off the yoke of England.” 

San Antonio (Tex.) Express of March 9, 
1959: “Off and on during the first half of this 
century, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
most emphatically Hawaii, have been press- 
ing Congress for admission to the Union of 
States. Both are fully qualified, by the 
standards of some earlier statehood grants, 
and their admission would strengthen this 
Nation’s economy, security, and political 
structures.” 

Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot of March 8, 
1850: “Both parties are committed to state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii. The House ma- 
jority has done well in advancing the real- 
ization a step nearer.” 

Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review of 
March 9, 1950: “The residents of these areas 
are taxed but have no voting representation 
at present. Likewise, they are not able to 
play a direct part in legislation directly 
relating to their welfare. Politically their 
vote is no more incongruous than that of 
Delaware or Rhode Island.” 

Washington (D. C.) Evening Star of March 
13, 1950: “All in all, the advocates of state- 
hood have made out strong cases for their 
respective Territories. The Senate would do 
well to follow the leadership of the House 
on this long-standing issue.” 








Reply by Hon. Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, to 
President Truman’s Attack on Senate 
Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the reply 
by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] to President Truman’s attack on 
the Senate investigation, issued under 
date of March 31, 1950. 

There being no objection, the reply 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

President Truman’s bitter and prejudiced 
attack on Republicans in the Senate does not 
make sense. His assumption of Lattimore’s 
innocence parallels his support of Alger H'ss, 
when the Un-American Activities Committe 
of the Republican House first brought out 
the facts, which finally proved that vital 
State Department documents were beinz 
supplied to Communist agents by high State 
Department officials. 

The President tries to insult Senator Mc- 
CartHy by calling him a “Kremlin asset.” 
He is a fighting Marine who risked his life to 
preserve the liberties of the United States. 
The greatest Kremlin asset in our history has 
been the pro-Communist group in the State 
Department who surrendered to every de- 
mand of Russia at Yalta and Potsdam, and 


promoted at every opportunity the Com- 
munist cause in China until today commu- 
nism threatens to take over all of Asia. How 
can the Kremlin profit by criticism of those 
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were responsible for these policies and 

’ their removal from the State Department? 
Vhile Mr. Truman slanders Senator Mc- 
inTHY he absolutely refuses to let any 
presentative of Congress look at the files 
n the State Department, the Civil Service 
yommission, and the FBI which may give the 
records of those whose loyalty is in 
What is he afraid of? It was not 

Mlican Policy Committee but the 

-ratic Senate itself which passed a res- 
directing the committee to make a 
tigation and to obtain these files. 
committee has only urged that 

vestigation be fairly made and that 
mmittee be given the means to make 

a real investigation, and not merely confined 
to a whitewash result. This committee 
should not conduct a smear trial of Senator 

‘CARTHY. 

\s r sabotaging the bipartisan foreign 
policy Mr. Truman himself killed that policy 

e date of his election in November of 
1948. To be bipartisan there must be real 
consultation on policies before they are 
adopted with the responsible Representa- 
tives of the Republicans in Congress. It is 
not 
individual Republican to executive office a 
a roving ambassador. There has been no 
such consultation since 1948. There never 
was any consultation regarding the policy in 
China or the Far East. In 1949 Mr. Truman 
permitted a bitter and unfair attack to be 
made on Senator Dulles who had done so 
much to make bipartisan policy work. “Bi- 
partisan foreign policy” is being used by Mr. 
Truman as a slogan to condemn any Repub- 
lican who disagrees with Mr. Truman’s uni- 
lateral foreign policy secretly initiated and 
put into effect without any real consultation 
with Congress. 

The Republican Party has acquiesced in 
many features of Mr. Truman's foreign policy. 
They have agreed with some and in some 
cases they have not desired to present a 
divided front to the world. They will con- 
tinue to pursue this prcgram, but Republi- 
cans would violate their constitutional oath 
if they did not oppose policies which they 
believe to threaten the future welfare or 
security of the Nation. Certainly the facts 
already proved about Hiss and Wadleigh in 
the State Department justify our support of 
an investigation unhampered by executive 
obstinacy and name calling, 


i 
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Tribute to Hon. Scott W. Lucas, of Illinois, 
by Mac Lowry 


<XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. MeFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
1imous consent to have printed 

‘oRD an article entitled “Sena- 

‘AS Plain Speaking Man and a Nat- 
eader,” written by Mac Lowry, and 
lished in the Dayton (Ohio) Daily 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR LUCAS PLAIN-SPEAKING MAN 
NATURAL LEADER 
(By Mac Lowry) 

1GTON, March 31.—Democrat Scott 

ader of the United States Senate, 


-d to the Capital aster 


AND A 


making 


several campaign speeches in the interest of 
his reelection from Illinois. 

The 58-year-old Lucas is a plain-speaking 
man who loves politics, loves the wrangle as 
well as the horseplay, the dramatic flight as 
well as the picayune thrust. 

But despite his habit of plain speaking, the 
senior Senator from Illinois does not have 
what could be called a simple temperament. 
Pundits have often attempted to sum him 
up ina phrase. They have used in this effort 
the things that stand out on the surface— 
good looks, a quick temper, double-breasted 
suits, party regularity, a worried face, among 
others. 

The phrases are apt, but too easy. And 
even if one takes them all together they do 
not explain the fact on which the Capital now 
finds itself in general, and, to some, surpris- 
ing agreement: 

Scott Lucas, of Illinois, is the natural 
choice of the Senate Democrats for both the 
position and the responsibilities of leader- 
ship, and the party would look in vain for an 
alternative. It is probably not necessary to 
add that no such search is being carried out. 

Almost a year ago, when Lucas had been 
majority leader only a few months, reporters 
trying to manufacture a story would ask the 
President whether he expected a change in 
the Senate leadership. The administration’s 
civil-rights and labor proposals had effec- 
tively bogged down under the opposition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats. 

First the President and then events them- 
selves took care of the story. It was Lucas 
who manipulated the events. He went on 
from the civil-rights and labor defeats to 
drive the Senate into its hardest peacetime 
session. Coming out of the hospital with a 
hervovs stomach pretty well under control, 
he took a grip on his temper and stayed with 
the legislative program through heat and 
exhaustion. 

It was as hard on the other Senators as it 
was on Lucas. But when the session was 
finally adjourned in October Lucas was its 
leader, even though walking toward his goals 
through splits and recombinations in both 
parties. 

When the present session opened in Jan- 
uary the heat was already on one big 1950 
issue—deficit spending. Relations between 
Lucas and Minority Leader VW/Herry (Repub- 
lican, Nebraska) were noticeably strained. 
Lucas still shows his impatience at the length 
of time the Senate can drag out its business, 
but he is visibly more relaxed. 

Through the long and often angry first 
session of the Eighty-first Congress, Lucas 
forged the Senate Democratic policy com- 
mittee into a new instrument, and he relies 
upon it heavily. Best indication of his suc- 
cess is the understanding tendered toward 
his position by the committee’s two southern 
Democrats, RusszLu, of Georgia, and HILL, cf 
Alabama. FEPC will bring a knock-down 
and drag-out battle over cloture, and nobody 
has yet caught RusseL., napping on anything 
that had to do with the calendar or the par- 
liamentary situation. But Russext obviously 
feels he knows and respects where Lucas 
stands as each issue goes through the policy 
huddle. 

It may be true that Lucas’ concern over 
his health last year taught him to relax, and 
he has gone on record to that effect himseif. 
But the performance of his heavy duties day 
by day shows how inaedquate was the super- 
ficial impression of a quick-tempered man 
with nothing but a reputation as a regular. 
Such a man could not make the use of a 
policy committee Lucas has demonstrated. 

Riding herd on a divided party as it strug- 
gles with the huge Truman program almost 
in one lump, Lucas cften finds the knives 
pointing in his direction, as would any other 
man in the job. He can return the jabs, 
usually with real effect. But he bears no 
wounds and no malice. He has been long 
enough in the Senate to appreciate the pit- 


falls in the majority leader’s position, and 
he saw every step in the widening Democr 
separation of 1948. 

What escapes some observers is that Lucas 
takes almost everything intensely. It ig easy 
for his face to look tragic, easy for him tg 
work himself up to short speech, even off the 
floor. He detests making a long speech, frets 
over the facility with which the Senate drags 
out a debate and would love to have a rule 
of relevance which would bind Senators tg 
the subject at hand. 

Though the signs point to his victory in his 
reelection campaign this fall, Lucas is takin, 
nothing 
former Representative Everett Dirksen, Re. 
publican, of Illinois, the Chicago Tribune's 
candidate. 

His position as majority leader affects the 
race in two ways. In the first place it ties 
him in Washington for the most part, and 
his quick round of the hustings this week 
cannot be frequently repeated. In the sec. 
ond place, Lucas himself believes that the 
loss of the Senate majority leader would be 
a heavy one to his party, that the Illinois 
election will be a kind of referendum on the 
Truman program. 

One thing he won’t have to worry about is 
his party’s strong support. His freshman col- 
league, Douctas, and the new Democratic 
Governor, Adlai Stevenson, are anxious to 
use their own efforts to offset the time Luca 
must spend in the Capital. Martin Kenel- 
ley, the Independent Democratic mayor of 
Chicago, after an initial coolness, has 
jumped on the bandwagon. 

And the 3-day Democratic national con 
ference scheduled for Chicago in May, with 
President Truman and the entire Cabinet on 
deck, was planned with one eye on the 
Lucas-Dirksen race. 

Lucas himself believes the Republican at 
tack on him will center on the Truman for 
eign policy, deficit spending, alleged 
ness toward communism and Fair Deal s 
cialism. He is anxious to battle Dirksen 
the foreign-policy issue, given the latter’ 
wavering course and his subjection to Colonel 
McCormick, and Lucas’ own record in that 
ield has been consistent and strong. He 
supported lend-lease and the draft in 1941 
in a State where “America first” had its 
stronghold. 

Lucas has his own answers to the “spend- 
ing” and “socialism” cries, though his col- 
leagues consider him more conservative than 
the orthodox Fair Dealers. He is ready t 
make hay with his civil-rights record in Chi- 
cago, and downstate he is at least as popu- 
lar with the Farm Bureau—all powerful in 
Illinois—as is his opponent. There are re- 
ports that Brannan-plan sentiment in te 
State is growing, but Dirksen can get no help 
on this score. 

The hardest fight Lucas made as leader in 
the Eighty-first’s first session was to elimi- 
nate the antistrike injunction from the Tait 
bill. Friends say he was bitterly disappolnt- 
ed when the amendment failed by the nar- 
rowest margin. Democrats here expect him 
to have labor’s strong support. He voted 
for the original Taft bill in 1947, but to sus- 
tain the Truman veto of Taft-Hartley 

All in all, the Senate’s majority le 
should be more than a match for Dir! a 
unless observers here completely underesti 
mate dissatisfaction with the Truman-A¢ 
son foreign policy in Illinois. As & a 
erendum on this subject, Illinois is the 4+) 
spot in 1950. bs 

The son of a tenant farmer, LucAS qu 
fied for his support of the Roosevelt * 
Deal by an upward battle toward a success 
ful law practice and his present position iv 
taught country school, played profession, 
baseball fo: Bloomington in the Three 
league. He has the manners and the appe*~ 
ance of a man born to comiort, b y 
and without being social in the Waship 
sense, he is an accomplished golfer a! 
man and looks it. 
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Some of his friends are said to be telling 
him he should cultivate the Dlinois grass 


roots in the limited time he can spend in 
the State. They are thinking of the effec- 
tiveness Harry Truman showed there in 1948, 


and counting upon the affable, direct im- 
pression Lucas can make upon a smal! group 
people. 

© ie friends have no fears about Lucas’ los- 
ing touch with his State even while Dirksen 
is running about making five and six speeches 
a week. Last month the senior Senator from 
Illinois got his millionth letter since he 
came to the upper House in 1938. 

Before he was majority leader, Lucas used 
to get 10,000 letters a month. Now the aver- 
ace is 37,000. They are coming tn from every- 
where since Lucas moved from being a Rep- 
resentative from only one State to the. man 
who has most to say about the Senate Cal- 
endar. 

It is with these leiters that Lucas, along 
about 5 or 6 o’clock, sits down to take the 
pulse of things. He has already, in a typical 
day, been to two committee meetings, taken 
part in innumerable strategy huddles, 
launched the Senate session at noon, enter- 
tained visiting constituents, and kept on or 
near the Senate floor lest other Senetors de- 
sert it. 

It is a man-killing schedule for a Senator 
about to run for reelection in a popular State 
with every economic interest represented 
LucAs appears on top of 
it today, and the signs are multiplying tuat 
he will reap a rich harvest of credit on the 
morrow. To the Senator from Illinois, it 
must seem about time. 





Our Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Times-Herald today carries 
an editorial entitled “Truman’s Pride, It 
Goeth Before Whose Fall?” 

This editorial takes the position that 
most of the ills which confront the 
United States stem from the secret 
agreements made at Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. 

In contrast with the President’s state- 
ment that the American people can look 
with pride upon the foreign policy in 
effect for the last 5 years, the editorial 
cites the expansion of Soviet Russia's 
influence in that period and the steady 
loss of United States prestige. 

I usk unanimous consent for insertion 
: the editorial in the Appendix of the 

ECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRU} 


MAN’s PripE, Ir GortH BrrorE WHOSE 
FALL? 

Pre ident Truman says “The American 
People can look back with pride” on the 
‘Orelgn policy in effect for the past 5 years. 

A FAIR TEST FOR TRUMAN'S POLICY 
Th re is only one fair way to gage the 
‘ue Of any policy, and that is by the results. 
€s the policy leave the country stronger 
nd safer and happier than it was before? 
t people paying Iess money in taxes 
ting better government? Five years 
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ago at this time would be April 4, 1945, Prank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was President of the United 
States and Harry S. Truman was playing the 
piano, a Vice President of no great interest 
to anybody. 

The country knew that the war cgainst 
Cermany, Italy, and Japan was roaring to- 
ward a finish and that settlement day be- 
tween the United States of America, Britain, 
and Russia, as the three rrincipal survivors, 
was drawing near. 

Civilization’s welfare depended upon the 
United States using its prestige and power 
as the financier, munitions maker, and majc- 
fighting force of the survivors, to determine 
a sound peace. 

What the country did not know was that 
during the fatal meeting of February 4-11, 
1945, at Yalta, the dying Roosevelt, with 
Alger Hiss at his elbow, had given civiliza- 
tion a terrible blow and Stalin a new start 
toward expansion of a Communist empire. 

Such was the base for this foreign policy 
of which Truman is so proud. Let us see 
how it grew. 

April 12, 1945: Roosevelt dead. Truman 
takes over. 

April 25, 1945: United Nations begins or- 
ganizing at San Francisco with Alger Hiss 
director of procedure. 

July 26, 1945: Britain, surviving the war 
solely on United States funds and ‘n hope 
of more of the same, elects a Socialist gov- 
ernment sworn to destroy the kind of civili- 
zation that has made us what we are. 

Truman undertakes elaborate campaign 
to give this Socialist outfit ‘more United 
States billions, and succeeds. 

August 2, 1945: At Potsdam palace in Ber- 
lin, Truman agrees that Stalin shall formally 
begin his conquest of Europe and Asia as 
the price of assisting the United States 
against Japan which is already collapsing 
and trying to get through to us a proposal 
of surrender. 

Peace overtures sent by Japanese to Mos- 
cow for transmission to Washington are never 
passed on, for Stalin Knows a sucker when 
he sees one. 

August 6, 1945: The first full-sized atom 
bomb is dropped on Hiroshima. Thanks to 
Dr. Allan Nunn May and Dr. Klaus Fuchs, 
British spies for Russia and others in the 
United States of America, as yet not brought 
to justice, Stalin is already at work on short 
cuts to atom power. 

August 8, 1945: Russia declares war on 
Japan, thus providing an excuse to begih 
formal conquest of China. 

September 2, 1945: While Truman accepts 
the applause of his gang and the world cele- 
brates at official surrender ceremonies aboard 
U. S. S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, Stalin an- 
nounces Russia’s recovery of strategic Kurile 
and Sakhalin island chain leading up from 
Japan to Alaska, thus shadowing events to 
come. 

The foregoing are just a few of the sig- 
nificant dates in the first year of this five 
of which Truman says now we must all be so 
proud. What is the proved harvest of those 
episodes above cited? 

Today Russia has China and threatens the 
rest of Asia. Also she has Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and the major food-producing areas of 
Germany. Menaces all Europe. 

Today Socialist Britain is boldly suggesting 
neutrality in the event of a United States- 
Russian war. 

Today the whole world holds its breath in 
wonder as to whether Russia has enough 
atom bombs, made from United States plans 
stolen by United States and British spies for 
Russia, to risk an open fight with us. The 
principal doubt of such a war rests in the 
logical question of why Stalin should fight 
as long as he wins such encounters as those 
of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

The consequences above cited from the 
first year of Truman's proud five are all of 
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record before the world. Nobody can deny 
them. God only knows what will be revealed 
in time to come, as the Nation pries open 
the secrets of 1946-49. 

And now come the Truman gang talking 
about a bipartisan foreign policy, so the 
Democrats can make the mistakes and the 
Republicans can share the blame. In that, 
Truman's pride goeth before whose fall? 











Sporadic Income 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp an article writ- 
ten by two of the leading tax attorneys 
of Los Angeles, Mr. George T. Altman 
and Mr. Richard L. Rykoff, on the sub- 
ject Sporadic Income. This is a matter 
about which not only the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee but all 
the Members of the House should be 
corcerned, as it definitely describes a 
case of injustice. 


The article follows: 
SporaDic INcoME: A SOLUTION 


(By George T. Altman and Richard L. Rykoff, 
attorneys, Los Angeles) 


Within recent years the creative artist has 
become more and more a lone orphan among 
taxpayers. The relative brevity and sporadic 
character of his productive life, and the long 
years of waiting and hoping, of rags, ham- 
burgers, and rejection slips, of midnight oil 
but no heat, which are suffered and endured 
before even that questionable productivity 
begins—these are his trade-mark and often 
his boast, but they have found no sympathy 
in the tax collector. 


Other situations of similar character have 
been accorded some relief under the revenue 
laws. A taxpayer who holds property for 
investment or speculation and derives gains 
from the sale of such property has through- 
out the years been allowed a low, flat rate 
on such gains, known as capital gains, largely 
on the theory that they accrued over the 
entire period of holding. But the creative 
artist, despite similar long periods of wait- 
ing, albeit not often with the specific product 
sold, has not been very successful in bringing 
his creations within that category. If he 
sells an interest in his product, such as the 
United States rights in a story, he is re- 
ceiving royalties, not gain on a sale. If he 
sells the entire product—lock, stock, and 
barrel—he is, in the usual case, selling prop- 
erty held for sale to customers in the ordi- 
nary course of his trade or business. In that 
event, also, he has ordinary income, not 
capital gain. Attempts have been made 
to accomplish capital-gain classification 
through the use of a corporate intermediary. 
But it is not often possible for the creative 
artist to carry out such a process to the 
satisfaction of the Treasury Department. 

Again, a taxpayer who discovers oil or 
minerals and sells the property, or any in- 
terest in it, has always had the surtax on 
the gain limited in any event to 30 percent 
of the selling price. The purpose of the 
limitation was given by the Senate Finance 
Committee as follows: 

“The prospector for * * * oil and gas 
frequently spends many years and much 
money in fruitless search. When he does 
locate a productive property and comes to 
settle, it seems unwise and unfair that his 
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profit be taxed at the maximum rate as if 
it were ordinary income attributable to the 
normal activities of a single year.” 

The creative artist is in the same position. 
He is in many senses a prospector for ideas 
andforms. In any event he, too, must ordi- 
narily accept a long period of fruitless effort 
and struggle. Then, after he has finally 

nd a market for his works, or his works 
have risen to a marketable level, the fruits 
re sporadic, at least as far as the larger 
mounts are concerns. In consequence, the 
ilts of many years of effort and 
piled up into the brackets of a 
Yet for him there is no corre- 
ig relief under the tax laws. 
t fluctuation of income is unknown 
classes of taxpayers. Generally, 
owever, that fluctuation is hinged to the 
rise and fall of the national income level 
latively, that fluctuation is modest; it is 
ut of class with the delayed and 
character of the income of the artist. 
r may sell a picture or two this year, 
the next, and every once in a while he 
may hit the jackpot with a particularly for- 
tunate sale or series of sales in one year. 
Cr, in the steadily shifting scenes of the 
motion-picture industry, a writer may have a 
contract f r 20 weeks in one year, nothing 
the next, and then he may sell an “original” 
for a substantial price. The following in- 
come figures from the files of the Screen 
Writers Guild illustrate the point, and simi- 
lar figures are undoubtedly obtainable from 
ill fields among artists: 


income rest 
labor are 
‘ le year. 
eponal 


Not 


19419 1918 


$60, 000 


+. 36, 25 
$7, 200 0 
| 3, 350 "0 . 500 45, 
| 
| 


0 60, 000 
0 


40, 000 


a7 0 
| 60, 000 
| 


2, 400 





Of course, under the present code, the full, 
ordinary income rate is applicable in the 
year of payment. Thus, the artist with one 

* in three must surrender the lion’s 
taxes, while the following or pre- 
or many years are spent in strug- 

one good year. 


ceding fev 
gle for that 


LIMITATIONS IN CODE SECTIONS 107 (A), (B) 


Sections 107 (a) and (b) of the code are 

to this problem except in a very 

few instance Under those sections relief is 

available only where the particular work was 

done over a period of 36 months or more, 

Where the income is compensation for per- 

sonal services, such services must have been 

rendered over a period of 36 months or nrore, 

— re the income is compensation for per- 

services, such services must have been 

‘ed over a period of 36 months or more. 

the income is that derived from an 

2 mp sition or product of the tax- 

he taxpayer's work in composing 

ng it must have covered a period 

ths or more. In the one case, the 

t relate to the particular services 

*h the compensation is paid; in the 

r, it must relate to the particular artistic 

roduct from which the income involved is 
‘rived. 

It is the rare case, however, in which such 

riod is involved. A writer, for example, 

z 1 one idea to another, developing 

g each into a story, working 

ars ON One and only weeks or 

ther. Eventually he winds up 

ry th at makes the big time, and lo, 

nd behold, that particular story took him 

only a week to write. The ideas may in part 

come out of other stories he has written, but 

he cannot trace them with sufficient clarity 

to satisfy the Treasury Department. Be it 

story, painting, song, or other artistic work, 


no answer 


render 


revenue would be slight. 


the particular work which turned out to be 
an income gusher may have taken only a few 
weeks to produce. The months and years of 
toil which preceded it may be brushed aside 
as experience. 

The only solution is to generalize the in- 
come. Simplicity and justice also require 
that the relief be extended to income from 
personal services of any class. Such a pro- 
vision could read somewhat as follows: 

“If the adjusted gross income of the tax- 
payer for the taxable year (referred to in 
this subsection as the current year) is at 
least 80 percent of the aggregate adjusted 
gross income for any three consecutive tax- 
able years including the current year, and 
at least 80 percent of such adjusted gross 
income for the current year is attributable to 
personal services, or to income or gains de- 
rived from property which is a product 
wholly of the personal efforts or labor of the 
taxpayer, then in that event the tax for the 
current year shall be limited to an amount 
computed as follows: 

(a) Divide the aggregate adjusted gross 
income for such three consecutive taxable 
years by three; 

“(b) Determine the tax for each of such 
years by using the amoun* so computed as 
the adjusted gross income with all other 
factors unchanged; 

“(c) Add together the increases resulting 
from such computation in the taxes for the 
two taxable years other than the current 
year; and 

“(d) Add such amount to the tax so com- 
puted for tke current year. 

“The amount so resulting shall be the tax 
for the current year, not to exceed the 
amount computed without the benefit of this 
subsection. In the event a computation 
under this subsection results in a refund for 
the current year, no interest shall be paid 
on the amount of such refund.” 

ANNUALIZATION? RARELY! 

Adjustment can be made by means of 
annualization if a year other than the cur- 
rent one is a year of less than 12 months. 
That, however, would indeed be a rare oc- 
currence. 

With a provision such as illustrated above 
there could be no complaint that here was 
not relief but a gift to a special group. The 
provision would be applicable to delayed or 
sporadic income attributable to any class of 
personal labor or efforts. The cost to the 
While instances 
of such income are many, the aggregate in 
dollars is not great. No other inequity has 
been so gross without ever having been 
resolved. 


Communists in Our Foreign Policy Making 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, in the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress, Repre- 
sentatives MunpT and Nixon, and other 
members of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, carried out the 
investigation which disclosed the work- 
ings of a Communist cell in our foreign 
policy making. That led to the convic- 
tion of one high administration official 
for perjury about his associations with 
Communist espionage. The committee 
had to work with great care to get the 
proper legal evidence, while protecting 
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our right to true freedom of speech ang 
of association. This they did br illiantly, 
but’ nothing was done to rid us of the 
influence of other members of the ring. 
Now Senator McCartuy is asking blunt. 
ly why the administration does not act 
to rid us of all the Communist agents 
and Communist dupes influencing oyr 
Government policy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks | 
include the following article, from the 
Brooklyn Tablet, of April 1, 1959, which 
asks in vigorous fashion, “How long, 0 
Lord, how long?”: 

EEEP THE ISSUE IN SiIcut 


Arthur Krock, well-known journalist, ang 
other Washington newspapermen, Well as 
Government Officials, are surprised at the 
quantity and type of mail being senna at 
the Capitol since Senator JoserH McCartny 
has made his charges against the State De. 
partment. 

Mr. Krock, his colleagues and officials, 
think the Senator’s charges are exaggerated, 
if not untrue, and maintain he has not as 
yet proven his pro-Red charges against even 
one State Department employee, or former 
employee; yet most of the mail from the 
American people seems to favor the Senator. 
They undoubtedly wonder why this is so 

The reason the American people either 
accept or are sympathetic with charges 
against the State Department is twofold 
First, the people, by and large, believe the 
United States was betrayed or sold out in 
the recent war, and thereafter, to Russia, 
The people were led to believe they were 
brought into the conflict in behalf of liberty 
and democracy, to vindicate the Atlantic 
Charter and the four freedoms and to 
maintain the freedom of smail nations 
against aggressors, and they observe today 
that despite their tremendous sacrifice of 
life, blood, armaments, matériel, and weaith 
there is more slavery, more dictatorial rule, 
more tyranny, and a greater threat of war 
than before. They see in communism a 
greater threat than naziism, and observe that 
Russia has endeavore‘’ to fulfill to the letter 
her ideological promise of world revolution, 
destuction of liberty and all human righ 
and international dictatorship. 

Moreover, the American people know that 
at Quebec, Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam mil- 
lions of people, whole nations, and tremen- 
dous power, were given to Russia with the ac- 
quiescence of our representatives. 

Americans then ask: Who betrayed 0 
country, our principles, the cause for whi 
we fought? The people reason eit! 
State Department must have been hand-in 
glove with Russia, either Communist § 
or friends of the Soviet dictatorship 
out, or else our representatives were 
stupid to know what Russia was up to. 
whichever case, they are waiting for t 
swer to this frightening situation ol 
tyranny and more war which now threatens 
civilization. Did spies sell us out or 
our representatives just unbelievably stup! 

Secondly, the American people read al 
the Hiss case. They know how this scem- 
ingly sinister character, placed in the ¢ 
ernment, then promoted to key position 
finally sitting alongside of the late Presid 
Roosevelt at "Yalta and as former Secret 
of State Stettinius’ adviser at the format 
of the United Nations at San Francisc 
convicted of perjury based upon his esp! 
age activities. Finally the people know @! 
the present Secretary of State, Dean 
son, not only refused to move against 
when he was carrying on his espio! 
tivities but even after his conviction ' 
Secretary refused to repudiate him. ™ 

Why wouldn’t the people have sympatyy 
for Senator McCartuy’s charges? 
wouldn't they condemn the crowd that ‘ 









hese charges injure the prestige of 
the State Department,” and “the United 
s injured abroad by such loose 

? What gall. Moreover, is it 

ce that the people refuse to accept the 

ntic denials of criticized employees that 
y are not Communists—Hiss, Robeson, 
‘plin, and the rest also deny the same 
rees—when they know that many of 
t Russia’s best friends here have no 

hip card in the Communist Party? 





In the midst of the Senator’s attack some- 
one added an even worse charge than he, 
namely, that the State Department had acted 
a ah » for a colony of degenerates. And 
the top security official of the State Depart- 
ment immediately stated that he had dis- 


missé 1 91 of these perverts from the State 
Department. Whether or not he got rid 
of all of them we are unable to say, but 
police officials in Washington on Tuesday 

ited that the capital had 5,000 of these 

nders and 4,000 of them hold Govern- 

What a shocking scandal; what 
se to put on the American people. 
an insult to the morality and decency 
r Government. What a threat to our 











There is no reason to wonder at Senator 
McCarTHY’s charges—exaggerated, poorly 
presented, premature or not—being sup- 
ported, for the people have never had ex- 





plained to them why and how the Soviet 
was permitted to capture and enslave one- 
cuarter of the world and seemingly with our 
quiescence. The Tablet made a fair sug- 
ion to President Truman when he as- 
d office in 1945. It urged that he repu- 
e the secret Yalta agreements—many of 
which neither he, nor anybody else, save 
Alger Hiss, knew about at the time—and take 
full responsibility for whatever went on 
r. It then suggested that the Presi- 
re-create the State Department and in- 
vestigate everyone who had acted as a cat’s- 
paw, if not an agent, of those who betrayed 
our Nation. This was not done, although 
later Henry Wallace was forced out. Neither 
was the proper action taken when Hiss was 
convicted, for then the President should have 
ordered an investigation and, if needs be, a 
trial for those who put Hiss in his posts, who 
built him up, who covered him up, and those 
with whom he associated, just as at present 
there should be an investigation of those 










responsible for giving government posts to 
degenerates, 

The people have no confidence in the 
Tydings committee, or officials who consider 
Senator McCartHy—a former marine—the 


1 


1 menace to our Nation while they 
> to protect and hide those who 





were pro-Soviet in their deeds, words, and 
activities. What the American public wants 
to know is this: 

Why was the United States sold out at 
Yalta and by whom? 

Who put the likes of Hiss, Wadleigh, in our 


partment, Judy Coplon in the De- 
f Justice and Harry Dexter White 
he Department of the Treasury? 
Who put the 91 degenerates into the State 
Department and who kept them there? 

WI s responsible for the abandonment 
of China, the insane set-up in Germany and 
the ] f liberty to Estonia, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, I id, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
eusaria, and Czechoslovakia? 

‘ided Formosa has no strategic im- 


a | 


‘aggerations or misrepresentations— 
» such—of a Senator McCarTHY, or 
ling of his charges by officials, 
rs, and the radio, merely concern 

The administration and the 

“aministration alone can answer to the peo- 
‘ > Vicious results of policies which 
world. Senator McCartTHuy is but 
, an individual who is endeavoring 
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to blow the lid off a malodorous situation. 
The threat to the United States is not so 
much the Soviet abroad as the pro-Soviet 
forces, and their defenders, in the United 
States. 





Smearing World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following article by Malcolm 
Forbes from Forbes magazine: 


SMEARING WoRLD GOVERNMENT 
(By Malcolm Forbes) 


American businessmen, having demon- 
strated their ability, knowledge, and expe- 
rience to build our present free-enterprise 
system to its present high level, should per- 
haps more than any other group in the coun- 
try be aware of the dire need for a strength- 
ened world organization capable of enforcing 
world peace. A number, including W. T. 
Holliday, chairman of Standard Oil of Ohio, 
and James K. Moffitt, chairman of Crocker 
First National Bank in San Francisco, have 
been active on behalf of the United World 
Federalists and other such organizations. To 
date 21 State legislatures have adopted reso- 
lutions in favor of world government; 110 
Congressmen of both parties, including a 
majority of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, are sponsoring a world-government 
resolution in Washington. 

But now that real progress is being made, 
various isolationists and some misguided pa- 
triots are attempting to smear all efforts 
toward a world government capable of en- 
forcing world peace as “communistic.” A 
silly charge, considering that from the begin- 
ning the bitterest opponent to world govern- 
ment has been Moscow. Reds know well that 
in any free assembly of the nations of the 
world the Communist nations would be out- 
voted on efforts to obstruct world peace as 
they are today in the UN. They prefer the 
present UN because their veto power can 
block any attempt to enforce UN majority 
decisions. In a strengthened world organ- 
ization, Russian power to paralyze would be 
gone. 

I doubt if responsible, thinking business- 
men would be misled by isolationists and 
their strange bedfellows in this fight on world 
government, the Communists, who for op- 
posite reasons fear the only course that 
offers hope of effectively outlawing war—a 
strengthened United Nations, with power to 
enforce peace. 





Organization of American Overseas 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 


Speaker, one of the most challenging 
fields for study in connection with the 
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matter of reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch is that of organization of 
American overseas activities. Leader- 
ship of the democratic nations of the 
world has brought with it heavy over- 
seas and world responsibilities. To meet 
these responsibilities and to administer 
the occupation of enemy territory as well 
as the programs of assistance necessi- 
tated by economic conditions growing 
out of the late war, we have added first 
one agency and then another. There 
has been no over-all direction or plan- 
ning to this growth of agencies and re- 
sponsibilities. Four major departments 
and several independent agencies are 
now concerned with foreign policy and 
overseas administration. 

The report of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, more generally known 
as the Hoover Commission, effectively 
high lights the deficiencies and the in- 
adequacies of our present overseas ad- 
ministration. The Commission report 
calls attention to divided responsibility, 
the assignment of duties to departments 
and agencies which are totally unrelated 
to its normal functions and the quali- 
fications of the personnel normally em- 
ployed by such departments and agen- 
cies. There is no suitable integration of 
the entire overseas administration field 
and many of the agencies are responsi- 
ble but to the President. 

Look for a moment if you will at the 
administration of occupied enemy ter- 
ritories. The formulation of policy is in 
the hands of the Department of State 
yet the administration and execution of 
that policy was assigned to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. If there is delay in 
the announcement of policy the Army 
must proceed to formulate its own pol- 
icy. By its own admission the Army is 
ill-equipped to deal with problems of 
nonmilitary nature such as civil liber- 
ties, representative forms of govern- 
ment, democratic procedures, and the 
like. 

Another instance of divided responsi- 
bility is involved in the administration 
of Marshall plan funds. The act creat- 
ing the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration provides merely that the Admin- 
istrator and the Secretary of State shall 
keep each other fully and currently in- 
formed on matters, including prospective 
action, arising within the scop2 of their 
respective duties which are pertinent to 
the duties of the other. Should there be 





areas of disagreement between the Ad- 
ministrator and the Secretary of State 
it can readily be seen that these wou'd 


be of serious consequence to our foreign 
policy and could only be resolved by re- 
ferral to the President. 

Among the departments having over- 
seas duties assigned to them which are 
unrelated to, and incompatible with, 
their normal functions are the Navy De- 
partment and the Department of the In- 
terior. The Navy Department has the 
administration of our trust territories of 
Guam and Samoa while the Department 
of the Interior administers our organized 
Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
like. Where there is a lack of definition 
and enumeration of the powers and 
duties of the administrative ezency, asin 
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the case of the Division of Island Terri- 
tories and Possessions in the Department 
of the Interior, it can readily be seen that 
conflict will arise. 
Mr. Speaker, I need but to enumerate 
our major overseas functions, the ad- 
ministering department, commission, or 
agency, and the expenditures for the 
function involved, to show the complex- 
ity of the problem of reorganization and 
the need for a thorough study to the end 
that functions may be regrouped and 
administration may be integrated. I 
wish to read into the Recorp at this point 
a concise statement of*the functions in- 
volved, the responsible agency, and the 
expenditure made therefor. The figures 
on the expenditures involved were fur- 
nished me by the staff of the Library of 
Congress and are for the year 1949. 
Tabulation of overseas functions, responsible 
agen and expenditures therefor 

1. Occupation of enemy 
territ ry (Depart- 
ments of State and 








2 Marshall plan aid 


(Economic Cooper- 

ation Administra- 

SIO) scence caenmnens 4, 637, 266, 717.90 
3. Tru territories 

(Navy Department) 1, 125, 000. 00 
4. Non - self - governing 

territories ® 

Guam (Navy)----. 1, 861, 019. 92 
5. Self rning Terri- 

tor e. g., Alaska 

(Inte r Depart- 

DN) cccamaarinen 49, 371, 385, 31 


6. Office of Foreign Liq- 
uidation (State De- 





partment). (Figures 
not available.) 
Te 3attlefield 
nents Com- 
(an inde- 
pendent commis- 
ED saci isan naeeptcnlctioc 453, 197. 62 


8. Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission (an 
independent come 


TEEIOR)} cccnecnecne 


170, 305, 667. 67 


9. Philippine Alien Prop- 

erty Administration 

(independent) --_-. 423, 808. 00 
10. Panama Canal (De- 

partment of the 

a a 24, 877, 687. 51 
11. Special missions 

(State Depart- 

ment—ECA). (None 

in 1949.) 
12. United States partici- 

pation in interna- 

tional organiza- 

tions —— 96, 661, 225. 38 


13. State Department ex- 
penditures over and 
above those hereto- 
fore enumerated... 208, 864, 619. 73 


A nineties 6, 539, 595, 887. 55 


If war and its aftermath have created 
problems beyond our power of anticipa- 
tion at the time, that is no reason why 
we should longer delay a thorough in- 
vestigation of our overseas activities and 
obligations with a view to regrouping 
of functions, a realinement of responsi- 
bility, and the reduction of administra- 
tive costs to a minimum. The Hoover 


Commission recognized the complexity 
of the problem faced and its sole recom- 
mendation with respect to overseas re- 
crganizations was “that the Congress di- 
rect a comprehensive study to be made 
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of the entire problem of overseas opera- 
tion and administration.” 

I have recently introduced a bill, H. R. 
7554, to create a commission to make a 
study of the administration of the over- 
seas activities of the Government and 
make recommendations to Congress with 
respect thereto. This bill, similar to one 
already passed by the Senate, would 
create a study commission composed of 
12 members. Four members of the com- 
mission would be Members of the House 
of Representatives, four would be Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and four would be ap- 
pointed from the executive branch of the 
Government. Such commission would 
be required to report to Congress not 
later than March 1, 1951, and would cease 
to exist on April 1,195i1. Members would 
serve without additional compensation. 

With our present preeminent world 
position and with the prospects of con- 
tinued conflict between the East and 
West, it seems unlikely that our world 
and overseas responsibilities will be 
greatly reduced. Expenditures in the 
categories I have listed above have de- 
creased since 1949, but even now we are 
considering the institution of a program 
of technical assistance to backward na- 
tions. With the increasing use of eco- 
nomic aid as an instrument of policy, 
Congress, which controls the purse 
strings, should play an _ increasingly 
more important role in the administra- 
tion of foreign affairs. It is altogether 
appropriate, therefore, that the study 
commission proposed by my bill should 
have able members from both Houses of 
Congress. 

We should not longer delay enactment 
of legislation to expedite reorganization 
in the field of overseas administration. 
I am confident that the proposal con- 
tained in my bill will result in concrete 
and constructive recommendations for 
the organization and grouping of our 
overseas functions and their administra- 
tion. I am confident that it will bring 
about, in time, reorganizations which 
will provide a maximum of efficiency in 
the handling of our overseas obligations 
with a minimum of cost. It may well 
lead to a reevaluation of our expenditures 
in this field and of their importance or 
lack of it. In view of the tremendous 
expenditures involved, this may well 
prove one of the most fruitful fields for 
savings by way of reorganization. 

I thank you. 


The Greater Lawrence Industrial Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., of Monday, 
April 3, 1950. 

All of us are most hopeful that this 
committee of representative citizens and 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 





of the City of Lawrence will be able to 
assist in obtaining new industries foy 
that community: 

Move Towarp SELF-HELP 


The Greater Lawrence Industria] Corp. is 
the answer to the spirit of defeatism which 
cripples any attempt to deal with a tough 
problem. As a nonprofit organization set yp 
to foster general prosperity in this area, it js 
an affirmation of the principle of free enter. 
prise, which, in the long run, has the horse. 
power to pull any economic load. All the 
theory in the world will accomplish no goog 
unles,; it is tied in with hard-headed, intelli. 
gent aggressiveness capable of translating the 
blueprint into wood and stone, and finally, 
into whirling wheels and efficient production, 
Theoretically Greater Lawrence, with a yast 
reservoir of individual skills at its disposal, 
with the facilities for the accommodation of 
a broadened program of industrial develop. 
ment, will find its salvation in selling busi- 
nessmen the idea of settling here. It is one 
thing to say it, or think it; it’s another thing 
thing about it. The Greater Lawrence In- 
dustrial Corp. is no theorist’s dream, but a 
practical piece of machinery designed to 
apply the right kind of leverage in the right 
places. And as Archimedes pointed out long 
ago, a big enough lever can pry anything out 
of the mire. 

The kind of confidence we have in the 
future of Greater Lawrence, and New Eng- 
land generally, is all the more genuine he- 
cause it stands pruned of any blind opti- 
mism. The facts and figures of recession are 
there to be scanned by any eye, and you can 
either recoil from them in terror as being 
harbingers of ultimate doom, or you can re- 
act with positive courage, face the facts, an 
then cast logically about for some means of 
pulling their fangs. In America this for- 
mula has been repeated over and over again. 
It is the Rx which settled and raised a plen- 
teous yield right in the teeth of the most 
cantankerous agents of adversity—in the 
North, in the West, right here in Massachu- 
setts when the Pilgrims stepped from Ply- 
mouth rock into the bleak embrace of an un- 
tamed land. The pioneer spirit has not atro- 
phied; the qualities of courage, resourceful- 
ness, pertinacity need only to be furb 
up a bit to provide us with the sort of main- 
spring we need to power a new dynamism 
here, and all over New England. We are 
most certainly not going to abandon ship 
because there is a report of a thunderhead 
500 miles off our starboard beam. 

The Greater Lawrence Industrial Corp. par- 
takes of the nature of a pioneer enterprise 
because it is one of the first of its kind in 
New England. Because it aims to meet our 
collective problems squarely at the local level, 
without the solicitously paternal interven- 
tion of cluck-clucking Federal agencies, !t 
can be greeted as an experiment in self- 
dependence in an age when there is too much 
of tendency to look outward, rather than in- 
ward, for help and sustenance. Lawrence has 
been in existence as a going concern for 4 
good many years. She'll be around for 4 
long time to come. 











How Many of the People Does the State 
Department Think It Is Fooling? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
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aclude the following letter received from 
justices of the Supreme Court 
¢ Minnesota. The real indictment of 


chose responsible for conducting our for- 
jen policy in the latter half of the war 
in the 4% years since its end is the 
dible record they made of miscalcu- 
egarding the nature, objectives, 
: strength, and determination of 
-ho Communist movement all around the 
world, especially in China and Asia. It 
impossible to say how many and which 
‘th sponsible, or of their advisers, 
wore actually members of the Communist 
ty. That is relatively unimportant. 
ie indisputable facts are that what 
‘hoy did has consistently worked out to 
ne interests of the Communist move- 
ment and the Soviet Union and against 
‘he interests of the United States and 
world order and peace. The letter fol- 
iows with the signature of the justice 
mitted for obvious reasons. 
Tur SUPREME CoURT OF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, Minn. 










mg 


Hon. WALTER JUDD, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Jupp: I am very grateful to you 
r me the copy of your January 
h in regard to China. The develop- 
that time have proved your pre- 
well as your conclusions, to have 
y correct. 
Our whole foreign policy in regard to Asia 
been very stupid. Had the whole State 
I it been card-carrying members of 
» Communist Party they could not have 
more for Russia than they have done. 
» why we should concern ourselves 
ng out the few who are still there, 
foreign policy of the United 
1ce war was first threatened in 
E ! been stupid in the extreme, it 
find ourselves at the end of two 
with no advantage resulting from 
in either and at the same time 
th the prospect of a third war 
the necessity of keeping up a 
military establishment because 
y might is the only argument that is 
> with the Russians. Not only is 
I but we must be careful in our 
ions with them, if any, that they do 
t trade promises which they do not ex- 
t to keep for advantages which they do 


MI ver to you and best regards. 
Your incerely. 


LS 


False Suspicion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
4N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
rt to extend my remarks, I wish 
iclude the following editorial from 
We B n Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., 
tuesday, March 28, 1950: 
THE STAKES OF DEMOCRACY 
it is more at stake in this matter than 
r fall of individuals,” declares Mr. 
ty L. Stimson in his forthright letter to 
commenting on the Indian war 
swirls around the Department 
1 Washington, 
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Mr. Stimson, whose distinguished record 
in public office, both as Secretary of State 
and as Secretary of War, places him beyond 
the impeachment of small suspicions and 
above the tides of political factionalism, 
points an unerring finger at the danger about 
which the present Secretary of State and 
half a dozen other important spokesmen, in 
both major political parties, have already 
warned us. 

Such goings on, Mr. Stimson remarks, 
dangerously impede the conduct of the for- 
eign affairs of our Government. The pro- 
cedure “creates abroad a feeling that we 
are frightened and suspicious of each other; 
it diverts our attention at home from the 
genuine and pressing problems of our for- 
eign affairs; it requires of many high offi- 
cials that they desert their proper duties 
in order to prepare and deliver * * * 
extensive replies. Not one of these effects 
would have resulted from a disinterested 
study of the loyalty of any suspected State 
Department employees.” 

This aspect of the present situation—its 
disabling consequences for our policy around 
the world—is pointed up by the press reac- 
tion already evident beyond the seas. “It 
is ridiculous as it is tragic,” comments the 
influential Manchester Guardian in England, 
that the fate of Europe should wait upon 
American uncertainties. Whether the United 
States can, under such conditions, shape 
and carry on any rational foreign policy at 
all, is similarly questioned. 

The same uneasy doubts pervade discus- 
sions in responsible organs of opinion from 
Norway to Turkey. And the alacrity with 
which the Russian press and radio have 
seized upon this new opportunity to sow 
distrust and impair confidence in American 
policy, throughout middle and southeast 
Asia, provides interesting testimony as to 
the acumen of the Kremlin’s propagandists. 

De Tocqueville, writing early in the nine- 
teenth century, thought that it was a piece 
of great good fortune for the United States 
that it did not then need a foreign policy, 
thanks to aloofness from the rest of the 
world. Had circumstances forced our Nation 
into the struggle of world politics then, he 
opined, the consequences would have been 
disastrous to our survival because of the 
instability of our democracy. Time and his- 
tory have borne witness to a greater inner 
strength and resourcefulness than the fa- 
mous French critic conceded. Yet is is well 
to remember that the testing time he fore- 
saw is now upon us. 

If this country’s position has altered ir- 
revocably under pressure of the tides of his- 
tory, if isolation has been demolished by 
science, by growth, by war, and by the shift- 
ing of economic and political centers of 
power, our responsibility for mature proce- 
dures in the formulation and administration 
of foreign policy has become inescapable. To 
disable that process, to scatter doubt and 
confusion, to balk and cripple it, is to play 
lightly with dangerous risks. 

The weight of the innumerable charges 
upon the Department of State in the wide 
span of our Nation’s interests and safety is, 
in itself, evidence sufficient to convince sane 
citizens on that point. In Indochina and 
the neighboring region the issue involves 
the security of the free peoples of the whole 
of southeast Asia as well as, eventually, our- 
selves. In India and Pakistan the riddle of 
the future freedom and independence of 
more than 380,000,000 persons is involved, 
as well as, ultimately, our own. In Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet where our policy ef- 
fort is to fortify confidence and strength 
against tremendous pressures from the north, 
the destiny of the Middle East and Africa 
is at issue. 


From the easternmost reaches of Turkey to 
the Italian peninsula, policy problems also 
swarm for America; and from Austria to the 
Baltic. 


Even this scant summary omits the 
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To all, those who 





vast riddle of Pacific Asia. 
labor on our policy must address sober, in- 


formed, consistent attention. Im each re- 
gion they must endeavor to fuse practical 
program with constructive purpose, depend- 
ing for support and useful criticism upon 
foreign understanding and an attentive, 
adult public opinion here at home. 

Those who would toss monkey wrenches 
into this difficult undertaking display a sin- 
ister disregard for their country and our 
lives. 

UNCLE DuDLEY. 





Penny-Wise and Pound-Foolish 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article from the 
Boston Post, Boston, Mass., Thursday, 
March 30, 1950: : 


RisKyY CHEESE PaRING 


In Washington the House, in a rare mood 
of economy, has voted to-cut the European 
recovery plan appropriation for next fiscal 
year by $250,000,000 from the $2,950,000,000 
requested by President Truman and his ad- 
visers. That the House members were not 
very sure of their ground in this matter is 
shown by the small margin, 165 to 163, by 
which they voted the reduction. ; 

When we look back over the past several 
years and see what has been accomplished by 
the Marshall plan European aid program, this 
$250,000,000 cheese paring as against a possi- 
ble $250,000,000,000 expenditure for a third 
worle war is false economy. When we see 
how the Marshall plan money has brought 
Italy and France back from the verge « 
communism 3 years ago to the point wher 
they are now safely in the family of demo- 
cratic nations, we think our investment has 
been small and the return upon it has been 
enormous. 

Yesterday came the announcement from 
the Netherlands that the chiefs of staff of 1] 
Atlantic Pact nations have agreed unani- 
mousy on an integrated defense plan. The 
plan is based on the agreed strategic concept 
of the North Atlantic Pact countries of “all 
for one and one for all” against any threat 
of attack. Each nation solemnly pledges to 
participate with the maximum resources it 
can provide in assuring the continued se- 
curity of the territories covered by the North 
Atlantic organization. 

So today we have a unified western Europe 
ready to cooperate with us in repelling the 
common enemy of civilization, whereas 3 
years ago we were in danger of being left 
alone in the world. It is more than possible 
that this western European alliance will si 
include western Germany which we have al 
saved from communism by the Marshall plan 
aid. Former Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill in the House of Commons this 
week, while saying that he did not believe 
war was either imminent or inevitable, re- 
peated his plea that the new German Re- 
public should be taken in as an equal in this 
federation of western Europe. He said 
could see no reason why the Germans should 
not aid in the defense of their own country; 
and, further, that there could be no hope of 


i 
2 


a united Europe without Germany, nor hope 
for Germany except in such a free anc 1 united 


Europe. 
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With such a federation of Europe, recover- 
ing economically as it is, we should in a year 
or two be able to substantially cut down the 
multi-billion-dollar defense bill we are now 
paying to fight the cold war. We should not 
endanger this objective by trying to save a@ 
couple of hundred millions now. 


Why Coast Guard Needs Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the fellowing editorial 
from the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News of 
April 1, 1950: 

WHy Coast GUARD NEFDS RFSERVES 

New Jersey has a special concern in the re- 
fusal of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to provide funds for peacetime train- 
ing of the United States Coast Guard Re- 
serve. In view of the many key industrial 
plants located on bays and rivers along our 
extended coastline, their protection in an 
emergency becomes vital 

The security of seavorts is the responsi- 
bility of the Coast Guard in wartime, when 
it becomes a part of the Navy. Adequate 
patrolling of harbors and piers, inspection of 
vessels, and protection against ships carry- 
ing A- or H-bombs would require tremendous 
expansion of the personnel of 22,000 this unit 
now possesses. 

Those extra men can come only from a 
well-trained reserve. The special skills re- 
quired for this service cannot be learned 
overnight. But the House committee has 
rejected the Budget Bureau’s iequest for 
@4,100,000 for reserve training in the 1951 
money bill. In this atomic and guided-mis- 
sile age, when an innocent-looking freighter 
or lighter might blow up a harbor area, that 
may be short-sighted economy. Secretary 
Johnson and Admiral Sherman have testi- 
fied to the need for these funds. 

Representative CANFIELD, of Paterson, has 
offered an amendment for restoration of part 
of this money on the floor of the House. 
Support for what he proposes can be ex- 
pressed in letters to members of the Jersey 
delegation on Capitol Hill, in care of the 
House Office Building for Representatives, 
and the Senate Office Building for our two 
Senators. 


A Realistic Labor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, as a mi- 
nority Member of the House I have been 
patiently waiting for the administration 
in power to initiate some new action in 
consideration of a more workable labor 
bill to rectify the inequities and objec- 
tionable features of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Nothing further has been done 
since both the administration's labor bills 
in the House and Senate were defeated 
last year. Responsibility for this inac- 


tion lies with the administration spokes- 
men who apparently are more inter- 
ested in obtaining political advantag 
than in writing a law which is in the 
interests of all parties concerned and 
particularly in the interest of organized 
labor. 

When I realized some time ago that the 
administration had given up on labor 
legislation for this Congress and was 
planning to dust off the issue of Taft- 
Hartley repeal for the coming elections, 
I set about writing my own bill to revise 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

My labor bill constitutes an honest at- 
tempt to meet the legitimate objections 
which have been made to the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. In fact H. R. 7696 repeals the 
Taft-Hartley law and then incorporates 
the best features of our labor law as we 
have developed it over the past 15 years. 

It retains all of the substantive guar- 
antees of the Wagner Act. In the exact 
language of that law it protects labor’s 
right to organize, to bargain collectively, 
to be free from discrimination. 

It is regrettable to me that any law 
regulating labor-management relations 
should be so complicated as the several 
acts now on the books. We must real- 
ize, however, that as the intricacies of 
organization of both labor unions and 
employers increase, regulatory legisla- 
tion must also increase and must be- 
come more intricate and involved. My 
colleagues, this bill, H. R. 7696 was writ- 
ten with the view in mind of eliminating 
inequities and unfairness of the present 
law of the land. It may be possible to 
simplify it considerably and if such is 
the case, I am heartily in favor of it. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7696 embodies no 
less than 30 material changes in the pres- 
ent law governing labor-management re- 
lations. I ask that there be printed at 
this point in the Recorp the complete 
list of changes to the Taft-Hartley law 
incorporated in my labor bill. They are 
are follows: 

1. The definition of “supervisor” is revised 
so that no one may be exempted as a fore- 
man unless he is actually a foreman. The 
words “assign” and “responsibility to direct’”’ 
are eliminated (sec. 2 (11)). 

2. The term “agency” is redefined to make 
it perfectly clear that a labor organization 
is only responsible for the acts of its author- 
ized agents to the extent of other business 
concerns and is not responsible for the acts 
of any member of the union solely on the 
ground of membership (sec. 2 (13)). 

3. The Wational Labor Relations Board’s 
membership is increased from five to seven 
and made bipartisan (sec. 3 (a) ). 

4. The vote to authorize the union shop 
is eliminated although a vote to deauthorize 
a union shop is retained (sec. 8 (a) 3). 

5. The closed shop is allowed in those 
States where the State law specifically legal- 
izes the closed shop (sec. 8 (a) 3). 

6. Unions may require the discharge of 
men expelled from the union for five addi- 
tional reasons; engaging in Communist ac- 
tivities, wildcat strikes or any activity which 
subjects the union to civil fines or criminal 
penalties, disclosing confidential informa- 
tion of the union and conviction of a felony 
(sec. 8 (a) 3), 

7. An employer may notify a labor organi- 
zation of any vacancy and give it a reason- 
able opportunity to refer qualified appli- 
cants for such employment (sec. 8 (a) 3). 

8. Consistent with the change in section 
8 (a) 3, unions are permitted to demand that 
einployers discharge men expelled from the 
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union because they are Communists, fe}. 
low-travelers, and wildcat strikers (sec, 3 
(b) 2). 

9. “Struck-work” clauses in collective-har. 
gaining contracts are specifically legalized al. 
lowing employees to refuse to work on orders 
being performed for the account of an em. 
ployer whose own employees are engaged in 
a lawful strike (sec. 8 (b) 4). 

10. Statements by employers shall be aq. 
missible in evidence before the NLRB in al] 
cases where such statements would be aq. 
missible as evidence in a court of law (sec, 
8 (c)). 

11. The clause providing for 69 days’ no. 
tice and a waiting period is retained, pu: 
corrected so that a strike is not illegal jn 
case the contract is reopened in accordance 
with its terms. Also the penalty against 
employees engaging in a strike before the 
60-day period is repealed (sec. 8 (d)). 

12. Whenever a petition has been filed in 
accordance with such regulations as may be 
prescrited by the NLRB the Board shall in. 
vestigate such petition “immediately” anq 
“forthwith” provide for a hearing upon “not 
more than 10 days’”’ notice (sec. 9 (c) 1 (b)) 

13. Employees on strike will be eligible to 
vote, even if they are not entitled to rein. 
statement (sec. 9 (c) 3). 

14. To protect employees against the pos. 
sibility of being held in bondage in union 
shops they wish to terminate, there is pro- 
vision for “deauthorization” elections when 
requested by 30 percent of the employees 
(sec. 9 (e) 1). 

15. While unions are still required to file 
reports, the form of the report is greatly 
simplified (sec. 9 (f)). 

16. Unions are allowed 120 days of grace 
after the end of their fiscal years within 
which to file financial reports (sec. 9 (f)) 

17. The non-Communist oath is continued, 
but applied also to employers and their of- 
ficers (sec. 9 (h)). 

18. The statute of limitations on the filing 
of charges is increased from 6 months to 1 
year (sec. 10 (b)). 

19. The provision prohibiting the Board 
from reinstating an individual if he was sus- 
pended or discharged for cause is eliminated 
(sec. 10 (c)). 

20. Language has been changed to care- 
fully limit the cases in which injunctive 
relief can be sought against unions, and 
provides that, even in these limited cases, 
only an official of our Government can seek 
the injunction (sec. 10 (j)). 

21. Section 10 (k), which placed great ob- 
stacles in the way of settling disputes over 
work assignments or conflicting jurisdic- 
tional claims of unions is eliminated. 

22. Section 10 (1), which required the gen- 
eral counsel to seek an injunction in cases 
arising under sections 8 (b) 4A, B, and C is 
also eliminated. 

23. As a saving provision, the NLRB is not 
permitted to continue processing violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act that would not be 
violations of the new law (sec. 102). 

24. In national emergency strikes the 
President is authorized to appoint a board 
of inquiry after an injunction issues, rather 
than before (sec. 207 (b)). 

25. The period within which a board 
inquiry is to repert to the President atter 
an injunction issues is extended from 60 t 
0 days (sec. 207 (c)). 

26. The vote of employees on the em- 
ployer’s last offer before an injunctiol 
against a strike expires is eliminated (sec 
207 (c)). 

27. Rearrangement of Taft-Hartley clauses 
concerning the composition of boards of 1- 
quiry, their pay, and their powers | 
207 (c)). : 

28. While the provision regulating we! re 
funds is retained, it is no longer requires 
that there be joint control if the empioy“ 
does not desire it. Criminal liability 1s ' 
moved if the Secretary of Labor approves the 











the welfare fund. Other changes 


terms ol 
meet objections in the operation of the law 
sec, 802 (a)). 

99, Check-off limitations are modified to 
mit authorization to continue from year 
+o vear unless rejected (sec. 302 (c)). 

30, Addition to the law relieving unions of 


per 


iability for damages in court cases to the 
se extent that the “struck work” clause of 
n 8 (b) 4A would relieve them from 

os under section 10. 
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Why ECA Authorizations Should Not Be 
Cut Further 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
linclude the following editorial from the 
Washington Star of Sunday, Apr’‘l 2, 
950: 
™ Tue Antics ARE OVER 
Having gotten the clowning out of its sys- 
tem, the House settled down to business 


Friday and passed a European aid bill which 
is subject to but one valid criticism. 

The absurd Irish partition amendment, 
adopted last week by a vote of 99 to 66, was 
knocked out of the bill when House Mem- 
bers who take their responsibility seriously 
got back on the job. The final vote on this 
provision was 226 to 60. Also deleted from 


i 

the bill in its final form was the provision 
which would have earmarked $1,000,000,000 
for use only in the purchase of farm products 
in the United States. This proposal, rather 

ealing on its face, might have had a 

y crippling effect on the ECA opera- 
1, and the House is to be commended for 
lly rejecting it. 

What remains as a matter of serious con- 
cern is the $250,000,000 cut in the authori- 
zation for ECA. This cut was made partly 
ina spirit of misguided economy and partly 
In response to the preposterous appeal that 
since the Members had cut the pork-barrel 
rivers-and-harbors bill they could not go 
back home and face their constituents with- 
out also cutting the European-assistance 







There are at least two reasons why there 
ls no true economy in cutting ECA. One 
S set forth by Representative Jupp in ar- 
ling against a proposal for a $500,000,000 

ict He said: “If I thought that this 
ld save the taxpayers of America half a 
n dollars I would vote for it, but I am 

d that it would not save them any- 





‘ing, and might, indeed, cost them a great 
deal. In fact, I am convinced that the 
rshall plan has not actually cost the 
American taxpayers 1 dime, If we had 
lopted it we would be deeper in debt 
id going further in the red in this year’s 
et than we are, because unquestionably 
would have had to increase our defense 
enditures by an amount larger than the 
‘of this program.” The other reason lies 
“1e demonstrated fact that Paul Hoffman, 
CAA ninistrator, is not the kind of official 
spends money simply because he has it 
Funds not needed in the current 
“ppropriation were not squandered; 
> carried over. The estimate for 

r represents a cut of 25 percent over 
nt year. In other words, Mr. Hoff- 
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ihering faithfully to the assurances 
1as given, 
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In the Star’s judgment, Mr. Hoffman 
should get the full authorization requested. 
He has carefully pruned his own estimates, 
and if they should be too high he has shown 
that he can be trusted to hold on to the un- 
needed money. On the other hand, an arbi- 
trary cut of nearly 10 percent might well 
serve to break down the recovery program 
just when it is beginning to succeed. To 
invite that risk is not economy; it is foolish- 
ness. The Senate will have an opportunity 
to restore the cut, and it ought to do so. 





Withholding Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Malden (Mass.) Evening News 
of March 23, 1950: 


WITHHOLDING TAXES 


Now that the income tax accounts are 
squared for another year, in a manner of 
speaking, it is interesting to note that the 
withholding tax is coming under heavier fire, 
Vivien Kellems, a New England industrialist, 
has been a rebel for some time. Now James 
F. Byrnes, the converted New Dealer, is train- 
ing his guns on the system, contending it 
was adopted as a wartime emergency measure 
and should be dropped. “The system,” says 
Byrnes, ‘was established on the theory that 
in wartime workers were constantly moving 
from place to place and it would be difficult 
to check their returns.” But the practice 
continues, with the result that millions do 
not seem to realize they are paying taxes 
because the taxes are withheld from their 
pay envelopes. If the worker paid quarterly 
installments out of his take-home pay, there 
would be such a ruckus that the demand for 
reduction of Government expenditures would 
be irresistible. Byrnes suggests that em- 
ployers not now doing so should insert in 
workers’ pay envelopes a statement showing 
the total amount of pay and how much has 
been deducted for income taxes and social 
security. When a worker’s wife gets the slip, 
she will think of the many things she could 
have bought with the money deducted and 
may be moved to write to her Congressman 
about Government expenditures. The idea 
has merit. Taxes and Government extrava- 
gance will not be reduced until a majority of 
the people demand reductions. 





The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am enclosing 
an essay by Gladys Huntington of 31 
Washington Street, Lawrence, Mass., on 
the subject The American Way. This 
article was submitted in the contest 
sponsored by the National Wood Associ- 
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ation. The writer of this article is one 
of the employees in the mending room 
of the Pacific Mills located in Lawrence, 
Mass., which recently celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion. 

This is the subject in which every man, 
woman, and child in this country should 
be vitally interested, and I personally 
feel that this essay is not only educa- 
tional but most interesting. 

We in the United States should and 
must be thankful for all of the privileges 
that we enjoy in our American way of 
life. This employee has in a very excel- 
lent way stated the facts concisely and 
truthfully: 

THE AMERICAN WAY 
(By Gladys K. Huntington) 

Perhaps the paragraph most often quoted 
from our Declaration of Independence is the 
following: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Reviewing the early history of America, the 
thrilling story of struggle for existence and 
possession in a land rich with resources and 
opportunities seems almost fantastic when 
viewed in the light of present-day privileges 
and opportunities. 

From those early years of struggle and 
hardship have come untold blessings to 
everyone fortunate enough to call America 
his home. 

We have become so accustomed to the ad- 
vantages and rights which are ours that we 
take them for granted. 

It is only when we read and hear of what 
is taking place in other lands that we are 
truly cognizant of our great blessings. 

In the last hundred years we have made 
steady progress toward a higher standard of 
working and living conditions. Revolution- 
ary changes have taken place in our mode of 
life. 

Where, but in America, do we find workers 
going to their jobs in automobiles? 

Even those spoken of as in moderate cir- 
cumstances come home to families where 
bathrooms, telephones, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, furnaces, and even television are 
commonplace fixtures. 

There is also an abundance of staple food 
and good clothing. 

Still many people in America are discon- 
tented. Our struggle is no longer one of 
physical hardship, but rather the obstacles 
to be overcome are mental and moral. 

In a land rich with opportunity and privi- 
leges there is no place for oppression and 
inequality. When America became a free 
and independent Nation the thought was 
that all men should live together and work 
together, in peace and brotherhood. 

This is still the American way. 

Never for a moment should we forget that 
with “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” come duties and responsibilities, as 
well as privileges. 

Perhaps first and foremost is our political 
duty. 

To be well informed on civic and national 
affairs; to vote intelligently on every ques- 
tion presented; to study issues and candi- 
dates with open minds. 

We have heard it said that “the most 
powerful enemies of a country are those from 
within.” This is true of a man, as well as 
a nation, for it is out of the heart of man 
that first comes the thought that later devel- 
oped into the act which will build or destroy 
all that we now hold dear and cherish as the 
American way. 
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United States Coast Guard Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


CF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. EONNER. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
interested in the United States Coast 
Guard Reserve, as is everyone who is at 
all familiar with therduties and responsi- 
bilities of that very important branch of 
the armed forces. 

The item for the training of the Coast 
Guard Reserve has been deleted from the 
omnibus bill assertedly as an economy 
measure, and for no other reason. 

The fact that no money has been ap- 
propriated for this organization in the 
past is no basis for argument that this 
legislation is not vital. The Coast Guard 
has been unable to secure this money due 
largely to a lack of appreciation by the 
Congress of the absolute necessity of 
maintaining a trained organization, to 
perform at a moment’s notice, the many 
duties performed by the Coast Guard 
Reserve at the instant a national emer- 
gency is declared. 

The Navy, Army, and Air Force are 
confronted largely with problems of ex- 
pansion at the outset of hostilities while 
the Coast Guard must not only expand to 
seven times its peacetime size, but at the 
same instant, offer full scale police pro- 
tection to all harbor areas in the United 
States and its possessions. The full-scale 
investigation of all who seek access to 
ships and water-front facilities, must be- 
gin immediately and cannot wait 6 
months or 2 or 3 years while the reserv- 
ists are again recruited and trained to 
perform this herculean task. In the city 
of Seattle, Wash., alone more than 50,000 
persons were investigated and either giv- 
en clearance or denied access to the very 
vulnerable, very vital harbor areas. 

The loading of explosives must begin 
at once if the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are to be expected to carry on a full- 
scale assault as even our largest battle- 
ships carry only enough ammunition for 
24 hours of constant barrage. 

The small-voat patrol of each harbor 
mus: begin and be maintained con- 
stantly day and night, requiring the use 
of thousands of men and motorboats., 

The beach patrol must begin to func- 
tion, furnishing enough trained men to 
patrol the entire coastal distance of the 
Atlantic seaboard, the Gulf coast, and 
the Pacific coast. An assignment which 
taxes the imagination when one con- 
siders that all these men are in a reserve 
status, and have no nucleus to cling to 
but must develop and grow instantly from 
no personnel to many thousands of mem- 
bers. 

The remark has been made that it is 
ridiculous to expect that the Coast Guard 
Reserve can train men to the proficiency 
required on one drill night a week—and 
that statement is very true so far as it 
goes—however, it must be understood 
that the Coast Guard Reserve does not 
intend nor expect to teach men these 
very complex skills in 2 hours per week, 


The fire-prevention personnel are drawn 
from the underwriters and the best 
talent the local fire departments have to 
offer—the Coast Guard Reserve intelli- 
gence men are from the very cream of 
the local police department. 

Explosive loading personel are de- 
veloped around physicists, and chemists, 
and ballisticians, who need only military 
training. These experts who are now 
members of the Coast Guard Reserve, are 
all veterans of World War II, some of 
both World Wars I and II, are now and 
have been since October 1948, busily en- 
gaged in developing explosive loading 
personnel, beach patrol and intelligence 
personnel and the many other groups so 
necessary at the first sign of war. 

This work has been purely voluntary 
and no money whatever has been given 
them to either furrish them with train- 
ing equipment, or for pay purposes as is 
done with all other components of the 
Armed Forces. 

Under Public Law 810, the Coast Guard 
Reserve is entitled to training on the 
sam2 basis as the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and all other military components and it 
is the only military organization in 
exis‘2nce in this country today which 
fought and died together with all other 
services, and yet received no recognition 
insofar as training appropriations are 
concerned. 

The majority of the House has insisted 
on economy, reduction in appropriations, 
and I believe we all feel that we have 
about reached the saturation point in 
taxation, but it cannot be shown that to 
completely ignore and turn our backs 
upon the most vulnerable, mos’ vital 
link in our chain of defense, is either 
economy or sound judgment. 


On Italy’s Water Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
herewith the following editorial which 
appeared in the April 2d issue of Il 
Progresso. 

Nothing which I may say will add to 
the article which is both revealing and 
enlightening. Those of us who one day 
hope to see Italy a member of the family 
of nations will be more fortified in that 
hope. 

The editorial follows: 


On ITALY’s WATER FRONT 


The riots and sabotage which have gripped 
the ports of France are spreading to Italy. 
These are lavishly financed, carefully pre- 
pared actions directed on a military basis by 
foreign military agents for a foreign power 
dedicated to the destruction of the Italian 
way of life and Italy’s subjection to a total- 
itarian Communist dictatorship. These are 
not bona fide wage movements to better the 
conditions of Italy’s dockers and seamen, 
These are solely actions instigated and organ- 
ized by Russia in its drive to weaken Italy 
and the other democracies so as to conquer 
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them the more easily in a war now bein 
feverishly prepared by the Kremlin. 

We repeat there are no Italian Comm, 
nists. There are only Russian-domin ' 4 
Communists in Italy who serve not thor 
people but the enemies of the Italian Nation. 
This is treason and should be treated only 
treason by the Government and ph 
of Italy. 

We are confident that the great mass of 
the Italian maritime workers are loyal to 
their country and devoted to democracy 

ussian-paid-for saboteurs will more and 
more be finding it difficult to go through 
with their traitorous plans. Communist 
schemes for the sabotage of American arm: 
shipments have already suffered some 
telling rebuffs. In Italy’s second largest port, 
Naples, over 1,000 of 1,800 dockers voted to 
unload all cargoes, including American war 
material. Eight other southern Italian ports 
have followed the example of Naples. Among 
these are Bari, Brindisi, and Palermo in Sicily. 


RUSSIAN HOOLIGANISM 


All rowdyism, riots, and sabotage in the 
wake of these votes are only bought and paid 
for ruble performances. The Italian au- 
thorities will treat their instigators, we hope 
just as ordinary spies and foreign saboteur 
are treated. To allow criminal stool pigeons 
and ruble robots to hide behind the demo- 
cratic legal system for the purpose of over- 
throwing it is as suicidal as it is unpardon- 
ably stupid. There is no rhyme or reason for 
permitting the Communist-controlled 
called labor federation to serve as an op 
Russian espionage agency. Such organiz:- 
tions and movements have nothing to d 
with the ideals and aspirations of trade- 
unionism. Such outfits are the worst enc- 
mies of free trade-unionism. Were such 
Communist bands are in power free trad 
unionism does not exist. Government-co! 
trolled company unions have replaced th 
genuine trade-unions throughout Russia and 
its satellite areas. The first thing the Com- 
munists did when they seized Shanghai \ 
to shoot the outstanding leaders of f 
labor in the Chinese metropolis. 

The spring cffensive of the Russian des- 
pots against Italian democracy is as much 
the concern of the American and all other 
liberty-loving peoples as was the histor 
electoral contests in Italy in April 194 
When the Communists were defeated t 
world democracy was greatly aided. Simi- 


r 


people 


will be smashed in Italy’s docks now, th 
forces of freedom will be vastly strengthened 
everywhere. And just as the democrat 
groups outside of Italy aided their Italian 
colleagues in April 1948, so they must : 
their hard-pressed Italian colleagues 
April 1950. 
WE MUST ALL HELP 


Americans of Italian origin were in the 
forefront of the assistance to the people 
Italy 2 years ago. Il Progresso rendered dis- 
tinguished and decisive service to the cause 
of democracy in Italy in April 1948. There \s 
every reason to feel confident that all the 
forces will once again respond with en- 
thusiasm and energy to help the fighters 
for freedom in Italy. Such help is 
pensable. The Communists have at ther 
disposal huge sums of Russian money 10 
expenditures on fostering treason and sa°- 
otage in Italian ports. The democrats 
Italy are themselves too poor to match this 
part of the giant Soviet military budge 
They must, therefore, be helped from ou! 
side of Italy. This is living democratic so} 
darity. Without it, democracy cannot 1IV® 
especially when it is under fire of Russit» 
heavy artillery and poison gas warrit rs. : 

Specifically and at the outset, the members 
of the unions on our American waterfronts 
in the cities where Italian ships dock should 
fraternize with and explain to the Ita 
men what is behind the Communist 
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rectionary assault against the transfer of 
arms. There are many longshoremen and 
other transport workers in our midst who 
-e of Italian extraction and who speak 
n. In general, the Italian seamen Visit- 
ng our ports should be contacted, drawn into 
our social life and told the truth about the 
Communist fifth column operating in ports, 
like Genoa and Leghorn. Here such enlight- 


are ‘ 








enment can be engaged in freely. In the 
Italian ports, gangsters, paid by Moscow and 
operating behind the mask of Tovarish Di 
Vittorio’s outfit, have succeeded in creating 
an atmosphere of terror and thereby pre- 
venting the workers from learning the truth. 

In this connection, the International 
Transport Workers Federation should get 





to the picture and have an Italian repre- 
sentative here to establish an Italian sea- 
men’s center in the port of New York. This 
would provide immediate facilities for bring- 
ing together the membership and representa- 
tives of Italian and American transport 
workers’ unions, The best way for promoting 
understanding and solidarity among the 
longshoremen and seamen of both countries 
would thus be provided. We are confident 
that the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and its American affiliates, the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO, would do their share 
in the cementing of such Italian-American 
friendship and labor solidarity in the inter- 
est of world peace and freedom, 


int 
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Ohio Oil, Coal, and Railroad Industries 
Injured by Heavy Imports of Petroleum 
and Fuel Oil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to increase the 
import excise tax on petroleum, fuel oil, 
and other oil products. I shall, under 
leave to extend my remarks, append the 
bill to this statement. 

Mr. Speaker, it is one thing when im- 
ports of oil have increased to such pro- 
portions that our own oil output and our 
own employment is severely affected. It 
is two things when our production of 
coal is severely curtailed by the unre- 
stricted importation of competing fuel, 
and it is three things when our railroads 
are required to lay off hundreds of work- 
ers who depend on the transportation 
of coal for their bread and butter. 
When unrestricted imports of oil are 

ight across our borders and the sup- 
ply exceeds the demand, what do we do? 


We reduce our domestic output. Some 
Sta 


} 


S 


States curtail output by law and even 
require some wells to close. 

What do we do about imports when 
the supply exceeds the demand? Do we 
apply the same formula to the foreign 
\ as we apply to our own? We do 
hot On the contrary administration 
1eaders continue to go here and there 
adout the country crying for still greater 
imports, pointedly ignoring the thou- 
} upon thousands of oil and coal 
transportation workers who are 


} 


a into idleness. 


om 


, 
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In the great State of Ohio the coal 
industry is very important, and trans- 
portation of coal is a major source of 
work and income for the railroads of 
that State. Now we find that the coal 
mines are closing down and the rail- 
roads have idle equipment and hun- 
dreds of unemployed workers. Many of 
them are rapidly discovering that free 
trade is not the best policy as applied to 
fuel products. 

The administration’s trade agreement 
program has degenerated into a give- 
away program. Our diplomats pointedly 
ignore the cartels, the monopolies, the 
subsidies, the State trading and bilateral 
deals of other nations and continue to 
open wide our doors to products made by 
the cheap labor of foreign countries. 

If the State of Ohio attempted to ship 
goods produced in mines or factories that 


paid starvation wages, exercised monop-’* 


oly control, or engaged in other cut- 
throat and unfair labor practices, the 
Departments of Justice, Commerce, La- 
bor and a number of Government com- 
missions and committees would be inves- 
tigating us within the hour. Many of the 
practices engaged in by our foreign com- 
petitors would not be permitted for 1 
minute in this country and the products 
of those industries could not be sold on 
the domestic markets. 

How is it then that we not only counte- 
nance those practices in foreign coun- 
tries but we openly encourage them by 
freeing imports from all regulations. 
We have even been playing host to num- 
bers of foreign salesmen invited here to 
learn more about how to capture our 
home markets. 

The so-called escape clause in the 
trade agreements is a joke and is recog- 
nized as such by almost every industry. 
If there had existed such a thing as 
a true escape clause it would not have 
been necessary for me to introduce this 
bill. The Vice Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission which administers this 
escape clause has specifically stated that 
increased imports and decreased do- 
mestic production were foreseen when 
the trade agreements were negotiated 
with the foreign countries. Not one of 
the applicants for aid under this ridic- 
ulous section were able to get any re- 
dress, even though injury was recognized 
by the Tariff Commission in some cases. 

The independent oil prodticers asked 
for an investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission and proved that rapidly increas- 
ing imports were followed by rapidiy de- 
creasing domestic production. They 
proved that upward of 25,000 oil workers 
were out of work. They proved that oil 
exploration was being abandoned and 
many domestic wells were being closed. 
Not one iota of encouragement or help 
was given, and none has been given to 
this day. 

The coal miners, the railroad workers, 
and the producers of chinaware, pottery, 
glassware, and numerous other im- 
portant items manufactured extensively 
in Ohio are joining the petroleum indus- 
try in the discovery that they have been 
sold down the river and that there is no 
such thing as “escape clauses.” Con- 
gressional action is the only possible 
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solution left, and that must run contrary 

to the commitments of our overzealous, 

free-trade State Department. 

This great hullabaloo about closing the 
trade gap is a greatly exaggerated cry of 
“wolf, wolf.” The tables are about to be 
reversed, and we will soon find that our 
shipment of dollars abroad is greatly ex- 
ceeding the amount being returned. In 
the month of January we exported goods 
that were valued at about $112,000,000 
more than our imports. That is the so- 
called trade gap. However, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce states that we send 
abroad more than $107,000,000 per month 
in the form of tourist expenditures, and 
sums sent abroad by private individuals 
and institutions. Actually that leaves 
only a little more than $5,000,000 as the 
true gap. This amounts to about $70,- 
000,000 a year, and is a far cry from the 
three billion which the Government 
orators point to as the dollar gap. 

For a long while more than half of the 
items imported by this country have been 
permitted to enter free of any duty. It 
must be remembered that if we are to 
increase imports by tariff reductions, 
then the blow must fall on a compara- 
tively few industries. It has fallen on 
some, and more will soon feel it as have 
the oil, coal, and transportation indus- 
tries already. Our shipment of dollars 
abroad is now almost balanced with the 
shipments of dollars into this country. 
Soon we will be in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having most of our export mar- 
kets closed to us and our home market 
wide open to all the goods of every other 
nation, including Russia and all her 
Communist-dominated satellites. 

In introducing this bill I have paid 
close attention to the desires and atti- 
tudes of the people of my State and the 
district I represent. If a cancellation or 
moderate renegotiation of one or two 
trade agreements is necessary to prevent 
the unemployment of thousands more of 
our workers in the oil, coal, and railroad 
industries, then it is our duty to see that 
it is done. 

Ohio wants all the international trade 
that is profitable, but it must, out of all 
fairness to our own workers, be based on 
equality. Wage rates, living conditions, 
fair-trade practices, and other factors 
that bear upon costs of production must 
be taken into consideration so that true 
equality at the borders of our country is 
the measuring stick for our import 
regulations. 

The bill referred to follows: 

A bill to increase the import excise tax on 
petroleum, fuel oil, and other petroleum 
derivatives 
Be it enacted, etc., That, because of the 

large quantities of petroleum, fuel oil, and 

other petroleum derivatives entering the 

United States from foreign sources and the 

resulting drastic curtailment of domestic em- 

ployment, and because of the serious effect of 
such large imports of fuel and other oil on 
the very important coal industry of this Na- 
tion, and because, as a result of the sub- 
stantial curtailment in the production, trans- 
portation, and use of domestic coal, the rail- 
roads normally transporting that product are 
being severely injured, and because many 
thousands of workers producing and trans- 
porting oil and coal are being driven out 
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of work by excessive imports of oil, and be- 
cause it is the sense of this Congress that 
a weakening of our domestic economy is dan- 
gerous to our security and should be miti- 
gated wherever possible, it is therefore de- 
clared to be the policy of this Congress that 
some fair and economically sound methods 
be devised to increase the production, trans- 
portation, and use of domestic oil and coal. 

Sec. 2. To implement the policy of this act 
section 3422 of the Internal Revenue Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Crude petroleum, 2 cents per gallon; fuel 
oil derived from petroleum, gas oil derived 
from petroleum, and all liquid derivatives 
of crude petroleum, except lubricating oil 
and gasoline or other niotor fuel, 214 cents 
per gallon; gasoline or other motor fuel, 3 
cents per gallon; lubricating oil, 4 cents per 
gallon; paraffin and other petroleum-wax 
products, 1 cent per pound. The tax on the 
articles described in this section shall apply 
only with respect to the importation of such 
artieles.” 

Sec. 3. The President is hereby directed to 
immediately modify any foreign-trade agree- 
ments entered into under the authority 
granted him by Congress in section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 which are affected by 
the passage of this act, and to proceed as 
soon thereafter as practicable to renegotiate 
such agreements. However, the taxes estab- 
lished by this act shall not hereafter be sub- 
ject to changes under the authority of section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended. 


New Taxes Aren’t Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Medford (Mass.) Mercury: 

NEW TAXES AREN’T NEEDED 

Mr. Truman’s most recent recommenda- 
tions on taxation have met an extremely 
mixed reaction, both in Congress and 
throughout the country. His views on the 
wartime excise taxes provide a particularly 
good illustration of that. 

The President advocates that these taxes, 
which are levied on a sizable list of com- 
modities and services—including such lux- 
uries as baby oil; commercial transportation 
for both passengers and freight, and long- 
distance telephone and telegraph charges— 
should be substantially reduced. However, 
he added this all-important proviso—that 
the loss in revenue must be offset by new 
taxes, and that he will not approve any bill 
which does not accomplish this plan. 

The President is entitled to his views. 
However, the fact remains that the excise 
taxes—which manufacturers, retailers and 
others concerned say are a definite barrier 
to trade and employment—vwere strictly war- 
time measures which are still on the books 
many years after the war ended. It is also 
true that the goods and services they apply 
to are necessities in many cases, not luxuries. 
And it is further true that the only sound 
way to make up any loss of revenue their re- 
duction or repeal would cause is to cut the 
cost of Government—not to pile more taxes 
on our overburdened individuals and busi- 
nesses 


The present temper of Congress seems to 
be in favor of repeal of the excise taxes— 
even as it is against tax increases of any 
kind. That is the right attitude. The enor- 
mously impressive Hoover Commission re- 
ports have shown where the administrative 
cost of Government alone can be reduced by 
three or four billion a year. Congress could 
make no greater contribution to our eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity than by put- 
ting into effect a rigorous policy of economy 
for every Government activity and every 
bureau. 


President Truman Fails To Handle 
Food Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, mis- 
management and unsound policies are 
the cause of agricultural surpluses—not 
makeshift legislation as charged by the 
President. Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act the President by simple 
administrative action can set quotas and 
fees that in effect will stop the importa- 
tion of agricultural products that are in 
surplus supply in this country. Why 
doesn’t he act? Why should he continue 
the do-nothing policy that permits the 
stealing of our farmers’ domestic market 
by foreign competition? 

The Secretary of Agriculture can by 
present law request studies, and find- 
ings by the Tariff Commission of the 
effect of the importation on our domestic 
economy. So far he has not seen fit to 
act. The recent potato scandal is an 
example of the failure of the administra- 
tion to carry out its duties and respon- 
Sibilities to the American people when 
they permitted potatoes to be brought in 
from Canada while American potatoes 
were dumped or converted into cattle 
feed. 

In the formulating of a price-support 
program for dairy products this year the 
Secretary of Agriculture saw fit to ignore 
the recommendations of the industry 
and dairy farmers and long-established 
trade marketing practices. The result 
has been that the Government owned on 
February 28, 1950, 92,796,753 pounds of 
butter. I am informed that most of this 
butter would have remained in trade 
hands had the recommendations of the 
dairy industry been followed. The tax- 
payers however are saddled with a stor- 
age bill of approximately $5,000 a day 
on butter alone because of mismanage- 
ment and the efforts of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to discredit existing legisla- 
tion in favor of his unsound promising 
Brannan plan. 

The American people are entitled to 
know the real reasons for our agri- 
cultural surpluses. The American tax- 
payer should be relieved of the burden 
of unnecessary storage charges on agri- 
cultural stocks that have been hoarded 
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by the administration. During a ¢. 
month period, July to December 1949 
the handling charges on stocks owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
cost the taxpayers approximately $25,009 
an hour and are unquestionably much 
higher now. The American people want 
and are demanding fundamental im. 
provements—sound policies and sound 
management. 


One Man’s Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in man’s 
darkest hour he turns to prayer. Strong 
as we might be with the atom bomb in 
our possession, and with the knowledge 
of the hydrogen bomb, the world is stil! 
in a troubled state. One wonders about 
tomorrow. Will there be peace in our 
time—and in the time of our children? 
No one knows. But no one can deny that 
there is yet hope—so one prays. 

Herve L'Heureux and his story of 
Prayers for Peace should give many of us 
pause. It is the story of a man and his 
belief in the efficacy of prayer. That this 
movement of prayers for peace which 
belongs to no one sect, no particular de- 
nomination has taken such hold of peo- 
ples everywhere is indeed inspiring and 
encouraging. In its simple fashion, it 
merely urges that one be conscious of 
our desire for peace, of our striving for 
peace; and that each of us devote a 
minute of prayer for peace in these 
trouvled times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the following article 
which appeared in March 19 issue of the 
Sunday Mirror: 

MILLIONS Every DAy JOIN ONE MAN’s PRAYER 
(By Francis Anthony) 

In the hearts and in the minds of men ol 
faith, the issues are clearly drawn: The power 
of the Almighty and of prayer versus the 
atom bomb and war, the hydrogen bomb and 
chaotic destruction. 

In Washington each day at noon, a great 
burly man bows his head in a minute of 
prayer for peace. He is joined, in spirit, by 
millions of his fellow men. Eighteen months 
igo he prayed alone. By his faith in a caust 
his belief in an idea, he has built, singie- 
handed, a movement that is gathering {0l- 
lowers like an avalanche—prayers for peace 

Herve L'Heureux is no platitude-prating 
pacifist. A wounded veterar. of World War! 
he was one of the founders of the American 
Legion. As a career diplomat (now chile! 
of the visa section of the State Department 
with 20 years’ foreign service, L'Heureux 
knows only too well the forces that threaten 
civilization today. 

A famous atomic scientist who personally 
has endorsed prayers for peace states it this 
way: “It is scientifically sound to believe 
that the power which creates atomic enersy 
is even greater thafi the product. I believe 
that power is faith, and that we shout 











it to curb and control the destructive forces 
sat have been revealed to men.” 
“In October 1948, at an American Legion 
ting in his home town of Manchester, 
., Mr. L’Heureux spoke of his private 
stom of taking a minute each day to pray 
- divine guidance toward the goal of world 
He invited fellow members to join in 
yer, wherever they might be. The re- 
as a resolution, passed a few days later, 
ng members of the organization to daily 
slication—in whatever way their hearts 
and their religions indicated. 
In the intervening months more than 500 
terans’ groups have adopted similar reso- 
ns. Nearly a hundred business firms, 
res of fraternal societies, high school and 
lleee student bodies, unions and church 
anizations have joined the sweeping 
ment. The total of organizations is now 
» than 750, the number growing each 
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No contributions, no dues are solicited by 
Prayers for Peace. There is no fund-raising 
blicity organization behind it. Neither 
sorporated. Prayers for Peace is Herve 
x. All money expended in its propa- 
ion has come out of his pocket. In a year 
nd a half L’Heureux has replied to more 
1 12,000 letters. He has typed each an- 
swer himself and paid for all postage. In 
fact, at Christmas, he requested and received 
postage stamps as gifts from his family. 

Rejecting an offer of $15,000 to help pro- 
note the movement, L’Heureux told a gen- 
erous friend: “You cannot buy the spirits of 
men. Prayers for peace must come from the 
heart, from the desire of Americans to show 
the world that we are God-loving people— 
rather than money-loving and materialistic.” 

A skeptic who finally became convinced 
summed it up in this one sentence: “Men 
have always prayed when they were in 
t trouble—and never has the race of 
men been in more trouble than now.” 
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Benefits From Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp, I wish to include 
an article from the Washington Post 
of April 4, 1950, by the Marine News of 
New York, entitled “Benefits From 
Waterways—the Great Lakes System”: 
BENEFITS FROM WATERWAYS—THE GREAT LAKES 

SYSTEM 
One of the marvels of America is its amaz- 
te of growth. What are the greatest 
tributions to this growth? One of them 
unparalleled Great Lakes transporta- 
stem, making for the economical 
movement of iron ore, grain, coal, and lum- 
hty-five percent of all steel made 
ica is from ore transported down the 
Lak nd through connecting channels made 
' ble by the Federal Government. Since 
pproximately 2,500,000,000 tons have 
lelivered from upper Lake Superior 
to steel mills along Lake Michigan 
ce Erie or to ports there for short 
pment by rail to inland mills. The 
1,000-mile haul costs about 1 mill 
-mile—lowest cost transportation in 
orld. It saves money for every tax- 
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payer in America, and more than pays for 
the entire Great Lakes waterway system dur- 
ing every single year of normal operation. 
The improved St. Clair and Detroit Rivers 
carry more tonnage than any other channels 
on earth. Deeper channels for deeper draft 
vessels for still more economical operation 
will add to the already incalculable value 
of the Great Lakes system. 

(Marine News, 26 Water Street, New York, 
N. Y., George H. Pamer, president and pub- 
lisher.) 





Is It “Leose Talk”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Muncie (Ind.) Star of April 1, 
1959: 


Is Ir “Loosr TaLK’’? 


In 1948 President Truman called the con- 
gressional inquiry into the Hiss case a red 
herring. This year he says the GOP charge 
that misfits and Communists still hold jobs 
in his administration is loose talk and that 
it is an attempt to sabotage the bipartisan 
foreign policy of the United States. 

But the President and his Secretary of 
State have already sabotaged the bipartisan 
foreign policy by refusing to allow any Re- 
publican leaders to help make policy as well 
as to vote for it. All of the new foreign pro- 
grams have been drawn up by the adminis- 
tration and presented to Congress and the 
GOP as the final answer to everything. If 
that is bipartisanship it is a new way of 
describing it. 

Toward the President’s repeated assur- 
ances that he has cleaned out the rats’ nests 
of Communists and perverts in the Govern- 
ment, the people have adopted that old Mis- 
souri attitude and are saying, “Show us.” 
Since the Hiss case, the Coplon case, and the 
Fuchs case we can be less sure than ever 
that the President knows what he is talking 
about when he says he has chased all the 
Communists out. 

The people know that hundreds of Com- 
munists and sexual perverts have been 
kicked out of Federai jobs. They also know 
that these people were hired while President 
Truman and President Roosevelt were in 
office. When they hear charges that the 
Government is still infested with Reds, when 
they hear the Commerce Department an- 
nounce that 27 poor security risks are still 
in the Department although not allowed to 
see Government secrets and when they are 
given no proof that the charges are not true, 
why shouldn’t they suspect Mr. Truman's 
assurances? 

The President says that criticism of his 
State Department and charges of Communist 
infiltration are doing irreparable harm to 
his Government. They may be doing irrep- 
arable harm to the administration’s future 
political hopes, but if the charges are true 
much more harm is being done to the pest 
interests of the American people than the 
publicity Senator McCartHy has been re- 
ceiving. 

Let the President prove he is right, that 
the loose talk is really loose, and the people 
will breathe easier. Until he does, they will 
keep on wondering. 
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Address by T. R. Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Mr. T. R. Green, secretary-manager 
of the West Memphis (Ark.) Chamber of 
Commerce: 


It’s a real pleasure for me to be up here at 
the Tyronza Rotary Club today, and to have 
so many of our friends and visitors here from 
throughout this part of Arkansas: we have 
Mountain Home, we have Marked Tree, we 
have Trumann and two of our own good citi- 
zens from West Memphis. So when I talk 
about this last frontier, eastern Arkansas 
finds itself in a very unique position: the po- 
sition of leadership, position of untold and 
untouched resources which tomorrow will de- 
velop one of the greatest outstanding sec- 
tions of Arkansas. Surely we all will admit 
that Arkansas is really the opportunity land 
of America. You know, as we are sitting 
here, I can’t help but realize what a wonder- 
ful thing it is for meetings of this kind, 
when we can get together and talk a little bit 
about a few things, and I want to tell you 
that there’s only three things of which I 
am absolutely certain. One of them is that 
America is the greatest country in all the 
world, has been and will continue to be; 
that Arkansas is by far the greatest State 
in America; and the third thing of which 
I am certain is that at 1:10, when we adjourn, 
I will have finished any remarks I might 
have to make. 

So we can relax a little bit and talk for 
just a few moments about Arkansas. You 
know, in the old days, we have overlooked 
one of the most important phases of our 
whole education, and that is, teaching our- 
selves a little bit more about this great State 
in which we live. Most of us have chosen 
to live here, not for any definite reason, but, 
because we thought that the opportunity 
for providing the security that we needed 
and sought would be greater than any other 
place. And yet as we go along we hear so 
much about our friends down south of us 
in Texas, yet anytime a man from Texas says 
any more than Texas is the largest State in 
the Union, he immediately brands himself 
as a liar. And then let us go to our good 
people down in Florida who have citrus 
groves, everglades, swamps and hurricanes. 
It’s the only State where a man puts a little 
flag up, and what happens—everybody nails 
boards over their windows, stores, and the 
business houses so you can’t possibly tell 
what’s going on. What about our good 
friends in California, we've heard a lot about 
them, we find out that California is a State 
that has grown great through its sham, 
through its publicity and through its pho- 
tography. You know, out there in California 
they don’t have any rain at all, while we 
here in Arkansas are proud of the 5l-and- 
some-odd inches that we have each year, 
equally divided throughout the year, with 
April and September being the two greatest 
months for water. While in California, the 
last time I was out there, the first 3 months 
they had 31 inches of dew, and believe me 
folks it’s rather heavy. And so I say, that 
Arkansas can be proud, because the encyclo- 
pedias say that it’s the only State, of all the 
48, around which a fence might be built and 
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maintained 


me standard of 
10ut the years, without any encroach- 
nt from our neighbors or without any de- 


living 


ity upon them for any of the needs 

a normal living. But, we don’t want 
1t kind of aliving. You know I was think- 
about two friends of mine the other day, 

were discussing the fact of what an 
rly season it was to have the flies coming 
in here, one of them had killed five flies, 
three males and two females. The other 
friend said to him, how do you know which 
were the males and which were the females? 
He told him that three of them were on a 
beer bottle and two of them were on a 
mirror. And so I tell you that as my friends 
alertness and vision Were indications to him 
of the flies’ sex, there are national indications 
today, if you will just stop long enough to 
analyze them, which are very definitely along 
a trend, that if we don’t work out the prob- 
lem that’s confronting us we're going to have 
some difficulties in carrying out our program 
of continued development and growth along 
the American way of life. 

And I say this as a chamber of commerce 
man, the chamber of commerce organization 
has been in existence for some 8 years prior 
to the writing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and that organization that was 
founded back there in 1768 is still in exist- 
ence and has never stopped functioning for 
one moment. And so, as a chamber of com- 
merce man, I’d like to tell you a little bit 
about America. To offset some of the “isms” 
we've heard about we'll talk for just a few 
moments about Arkansas. How many of us 
have stopped to realize, that over at Magnet- 
cove, 12 miles from Hot Springs, we have 109 
different minerals that are known at this 
time? How many of you have stopped to 
realize that down in Pike County, we have the 
only diamond mine on this hemisphere? 
And about those diamonds, they contributed 
much to the winning of the war, for the 
simple reason that those diamonds are com- 
mercial, they are not gem stones, but they 
are commercial stones. In winning the war 
you had to have tools and diamond dies and 
diamond points in the drill bits to reach a 
perfection where there was a very definite 
limitation in the tolerance that you could 
have in providing radar, the proximity fuze 
and some of the other outstanding develop- 
ments of this past world war. Not to forget 
for one moment Bauxite and Benton, Ark., 
two little communities over here where, in 
the old days, we mined, and realized that 
we mined, 93 percent of all the aluminum 
that was mined on the Western Hemisphere. 
This aluminum was shipped to East St. Louis 
where it was pulverized and pdwdered into 
what is known as aluminum oxide, from 
there it traveled to Pittsburgh, Pa., to be 
placed into aluminum ingots. From Pitts- 
burgh it was shipped back to Alcoa, Tenn., 
where it was made into sheet aluminum, and 
from there to the various factories that 
processed pots and pans. So we originated 
aluminum through bauxite ore and then we 
bought the finished products, pots and pans; 
and out of every dollar that we spent, 60 
cents Then we 
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of it was for transportation. 
got a little bit different approach to this situ- 
ation and decided it was best to process 
bauxite in Arkansas and what happened, in 
World War II when Hurricane Creek and 


Jones Mill were formed—and they're still 
functioning under lease to the Reynolds 
Metal Co.—aluminum was processed directly, 


and the income per family in Arkansas in 
that one particular area, from that one indus- 
try, was greatly enhanced and trebled in 
value, due to the fact that the money made 
by manufacturing is in the processing and 
not in providing the raw material. And so 
everything in Arkansas is Just that way, it’s 
new and the boundaries are vast and unlimit- 
ed, but we've got to remember one thing, and 
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that’s why I want to pause at this time and 
tell you about the friend that we’ve lost. 
And that’s our good friend, George. If we’re 
going to accomplish any purposes and any 
missions, developing our own area, develop- 
ing our own State, keeping America Amer- 
ican, we have to do so with our own efforts. 

We've got to pull together and pull hard 
in order to provide the continued prosperity 
which we are entitled to as being the domi- 
nating factor in the world today, just merely 
carrying the prestige of the last great de- 
mocracy isn’t enough, in which to sit back 
and forget about the hardships that our 
forefathers went through in order to provide 
us with the standard of living that we have 
in our day. But coming along into the pres- 
ent days’ centuries I want to pause for a 
moment and call your attention to two 
things: First, in the years 1900 to 1930, out 
of the average dollar that was earned by the 
workingman, 65 cents of it was spent upon 
food, clothing, and shelter; 15 cents of each 
dollar he earned was made available for 
pleasures, such as picture shows, automo- 
biles, radios, etc.; 15 cents out of each dol- 
lar he had left over to provide him with the 
necessities, such as insurance, such as in- 
vestments, such as-improving his plant and 
working over his facilities, purchasing stocks 
and bonds, for an income and investment 
purpose; and 5 cents out of each dollar was 
to take care of the county, State, and Na- 
tional taxes. From 1930 to 1939, a 9-year 
span, 65 cents out of the workingman’s dol- 
lar earned was still spent for food, clothing, 
and shelter, but instead of the 15 cents for 
pleasures and the nice things, automobiles, 
radios, etc., he’s lost that; instead of the 15 
cents for investments, insurance, mainte- 
nance, improvements of factories and build- 
ing and business, he’s lost most of that; the 
cost of government has gone from 5 cents, 
in the first 30 years of 1900, to 30 cents out 
of each dollar, almost half of what food, 
clothing, and shelter cost him. That leaves 
only a nickel for the normal investments 
and improvements, building up an estate 
and providing a means of security for his 
loved ones. And so the picture had radical- 
ly changed, but that’s not the worst picture 
of all, the worst picture can be brought 
along a little bit further when we take and 
compare the total expenditures of this great 
Nation from its inception back in 1776 where, 
169 years, until 1945, we find that our Gov- 
ernment spent some one-hundred-and-sixty- 
odd-billion dollars, this figure includes both 
World War I and Word War II, and from 1945 
through 1949, this same Government of ours 
has spent $190,000,000,000; more in the last 
4 years than in the first 169 years of our 
existence. And, so I say that, we as Ameri- 
cans have a right to know just what is hap- 
pening to our money, why it’s costing so 
much, and what we can do as individuals to 
prevent this continued trend toward in- 
creased expenditures in providing more 
government than is necessary to operate our 
great Nation. We can’t help but realize that 
if we don’t take this matter into our own 
hands and consider it as each an individual 
task, that it’s going to be too late. I men- 
tioned George a minute ago and I think 
that this is probably the most fitting time 
that we can deliver George’s obituary and 
place him in the past, in the hall of fame 
with the heroes that have lived and have 
reigned supreme, remembering that he has 
contributed much to the American way of 
life. 

But, you know, to offset George, we’ve got 
a fellow now by the name of Joe, we’ve got 
to keep our eye on Joe. Joe does nothing 
for you and I. If a job arises Joe takes ad- 
vantage of George and he’s been a friend 
of his. When George was getting along in 
years and getting a little old and couldn’t 
do much, Joe would pat him on the back 


















and say that’s fine I'll help you, but Joo 
was helping himself, not helping you anq | 
He was helping hirnself to the things tha; 
we had fought anc maintained by our fo. 
thers and by our forefathers and that sam. 
fight is going on and it’s stronger than eye; 
because now there is no George, he’s dea, 
We only have Tom, Dick, and Harry ay 


when we stay with those three men, ay 





that’s you and I and our friends, we have 
a task definitely assigned that we can't shirk 
We must continue to plan our program of 
activity, to let our people know, we've got 
to take an interest in what’s going on iy 
Washington, we’ve got to take an interes: 
in our own State legislature, we've got : 
take an interest in the quorum court of Pojn- 
sett County, if we don’t take an interes: 
how can they tell what we would like to 
have them do. As actual people and tax. 
payers, we are stockholders in each of these 
governments, our cwn county government, 
our State government, and our Federal Goy- 
ernment. And as a taxpayer and a stock- 
holder in big business, and, gentlemen, it js 
big business, all three of them, if we do not 
take an interest how can they tell what we 
would like for them to do in the way of es- 
tablishing a program of activity. We've 
got to sit back and stop and let them know 
exactly what we are interested in, we've 
got to provide for them the means with 
which they might express the views of their 
constituency, we’ve got to also back them 
up when they take a stand that is just ex- 
actly the way we would like to have it. Now, 
in talking about George once again let m 
cite you the case of the individuals who 
sat back and didn’t busy themselves about 
what was going on. A few years back, the 
Government thought it was necessary t 
move in and take over Muscle Shoals, by 
forming the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
And they went in there because they wanted 
to help the people in that area in a wa 
that they couldn't be helped otherwise. And 
they had no intention of doing anything but 
going in there on a temporary basis, bu 
after a very few short years it became a 
known fact that the Government had tak: 
over all the utilities in the whole area, they 
had taken over all the appliance firms 
operated other stores in direct competit 
to free enterprise and private busin¢ I 
so doing they found that they had to expand 
and constantly, their plea has been to t 
various legislatures, please give us more 
money in order to provide the service which 
these people ar. entitled to. They fr 
bankrupt the competitor, which is privat 
enterprise, and then turn right around and 
ask for private enterprise and the taxpayer 
to provide them with more money with whic 
to compete with more private enterpris 
Now they’ve asked for 54 million with which 
to construct the Johnsonville steam plant 
That plant is to provide additional k 
hours for the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and it’s to be built by, not private enter- 
prise, but it’s to be built by the ta) 
money, the people living out in Oreg 
Idaho, Washington and California, and ! 
the State of Maine are just as much & pal! 
of that enterprise as if it were built ! 

own back yard. And yet the benelits 4 
very limited in scope, its benefits ar¢ 
chosen few which isn’t the pure Amer 
way of business. 

And then let’s talk a little bit about this 
socialized medicine that we've heard : \ 
about, If you'll read your new issue 
Reader’s Digest you'll find the story 
Granny Didn't Live. And that’s the stot 
about the old lady that went to the docte! 
because she was very sick. Critically 
she went to the doctor and the doctor ! 
at her name and said, “I’m sorry, I don 
have you on my list.” Her kKinfolks, whe 
had taken her there, explained to th« “x 






































































he was critically ill and didn’t know 





whe re she was to go. He said he couldn’t 
nely her in any way; he had his orders and 
he uld hardly take care of his own people. 
And Granny went from doctor to doctor 


nd f und the same thing and finally she 
i, merely because her medicine was paid 
out of taxpayers’ money, but not pro- 
l it would have been provided, in a 
( srprise system. You can’t regiment 
the people into a healthy situation any 
re than you can regiment their thinking 

viding automatons and robots to go 

the streets and the highways of this 

Nation. Socialized medicine is not 
| for England, they know it today, sccial- 
sed medicine is not guod for America, and 
will be; it’s just another means of 
ry a toehold into the business which 
has been built through the hardships and 
the sweat and toil of the individual in pro- 
viding 18 and 20 hours of service every day 
to the people in their communities and get- 
ting in return a great reward of thanks and 
appreciation from the people because of a 
more complete life. Whereas in socialized 
ine, as a regimented national problem, 
national legislative deal, it is impossible for 
the individual to be provided with the type 
of medication and the type of service they're 
entitled to, and for which they are. willing 





meal 


) pay to the private man who has spent his 
»in providing the education, background, 
and experience to justify his taking care of 
their needs. And so, again, there is another 
ism that we've got, crept into our system of 
ment, that inalienable right of an 
ican cannot be challenged by the i: ms, 
; no place in our tere democracy for 
anything other than the way our grand- 
4 ; planned and setpaeen the basic back- 
ground of this great Nation. Now you know, 
back in Washington’s time, he threw a dol- 
lar across the river and the world is still talk- 
g about that little job, and yet today, 
Washington throws millions of dollars across 
n and no one pays attention to it. 
H t time changed, but it hasn’t changed 
all that much, that we can completely dis- 
regard what is taking place in Washington. 
If we are to eliminate the causes and the 
threats to our type of Government which 
rdize this last free democracy, then we 
must prepare to actively expose such things 
TVA, socialized medicine, and these 
other encroachments on private enterprise 
that cannot be and will not be tolerated 
n the final whistle blows. I’ve talked 

) you for quite a while here to tell you 
tle bit about some of these things, abcut 
nsas, about our own county and our cwn 
and I don’t know of anything that 

( be more helpful than the fact that in 
out these things, we have often 
bout England, and we referred to 
I cialized medicine, a good friend of 
mine, Clayton Rand, called attention to the 
fact that England was known as the mother 
country, and was so Known because she was 
expecting. In her type of govern- 

! he hasn't been able to get her budget 
balanced, and yet we continue to pour mil- 
nd billions into their hands and cof- 
that they might go ahead with their 
of government, entirely foreign and 
y opposed to that which we are trying 
erate. And yet we sit nere while all 
r people criticize our type of Gov- 
with one hand and ask that the 
be filled with coin and money in order 

care of their own needs because their 

| government doesn’t work. And so 
I say it’s time for us to stop, look at that 
‘in the morning when we get up and 
w listen, fella, let’s look this day 
quare in the face,” and walk down 
treet and do a little about what we 
to do to take care of the demands 
ir business and upon our way of 
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life. You know our public relations through- 
out this Nation have just about gone to pot 
and it’s all because we, as employers, will not 
stop long enough to talk to the employees 
and get acquainted with them, let them 
know a little bit about our business, 

them a little bit about the prc blems 
we yen and by so working together we 
an opportunity of better | understal 
that our problems could be wo 
that employer knew the employee better, 


tell 





mployee Knew the problems of employ 

you'd have none of this strike business, 
you'd have no labor difference, you’d have 
a better understanding between manage- 


ment and labor and we'd be able to go ahead 
with terrific strides in carrying out the de- 
velopment of this great Nation. Now as 
it is, you walk through your plant, you lc 
at a man over on one poem working over 
a machine and you say, “Giving me 15 min- 
utes work for every hour I pay him.” Isn't 
that a fine situation? You smile as you go 
by very nicely, and as he goes by your office 
to punch the time clock as he goes home, 
he grits his teeth and says, under his breath, 
“That's the guy that's trying to kill me, wear 
me out, without any understanding of what 
troubles I'm having.” Now that isn’t right, 
that isn’t a healthy situation, and so, with 
this American opportunity program, now is 














the time to get better acquainted, now is 
the time when we can stcp for a aca 
pause, and take inventory and s “Well, it’s 
not too late and I wouldn't ‘trade makes 
with any other three people in eager th whole 
world.” But it’s time for us to also stop and 

ke cognizance of the fact, we can’t just 
go along, it just doesn’t happen, we've got 
to give a little bit of our time nd eff rt, 
we've got to divide a little bit of our thinking 
for the benefit of thcse who have th yusht 


before us. 


Logic Instead of Emotions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOCODWII 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. GCODWIN. Mr. Speaker, —_ Tr 
leave to extend my r¢ marks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Somerville (Mass.) Journal: 

Locic INSTEAD OF EMOTIONS 

When the Hoover Report was submitted 
to Congress, Herbert Hoover warned the 
American people that unless the people 
themselves demanded action on Federal re- 
organization, the report would just gather 
dust on some forgotten shelf. 

He also warned of the danger of the re- 
port being killed by the grasshopper bites 
of those who say reorganization is fine for 
everyone else but don't disturb my agency. 

Almost every proposal made by the Com- 


mission steps on the toes of some special 
interest group. 
If the Commission's proposals were to be 


adjusted to take care of all special cases, 
nothing would be left of the Hcover reor- 
ganization program. 

Perhaps no group or individual can find 
himself completely in agreement with every 
recommendation made by the Hoover Com- 
mission. Within the Commission itself there 
was disagreement in many areas. 

Most individuals, however, find themselves 
substantially in agreement with all save a 
very few proposals, 
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Lately, however, sericus misconceptions 
about some of the Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendations have arisen in the field of 
veterans’ affairs. 

To leave these uncorrected would we unfai ir 
to the Hoover Commission. Incid 
would be unfair to the taxpayers, incl 1d 
millions of ex-service men and women. It 
would be equally unfair to veterans organ- 
izations ener have often called for better 
and more economical management of Gov- 
ernmen‘. 

efore we go so far as to say that the 
Hoover report would dismember or do away 
with the Veterans’ Administration, let’s reac 
the actual recommendations. 

At no place in the Commission’s report can 
be found any recommendations for either the 
increase or curtailment of medical benefits 
or other services to veterans. The Commis- 
sion stated that such policy decisions were 
outside its terms of reference and should be 
the subject of congressional determination. 

The Commission’s recommendations cov- 
ered only the better management of existing 
programs. 

It would seem logical and sensible to wait 
until specific legislation affecting veterans is 
introduced before allowing emotional think- 
ing to wrap our view of the Hoover blueprint 
for a more economical management of our 
Government’s business affairs. 

It is terribly important that we achieve as 
much as possible of the program for which 
most Americans have waited so long. 











Pageant of Charity 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


r. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, though I 
am not a member of the Nutley lodge 
of Elks, nonetheless as a brother Elk 
from Newark lodge, it is with a sense of 
fitting but modest pride that under leave 
to extend my remarks I include herewith 
an € ditorial which appeared in the March 
31 issue of the ivutley Sun lauding the 
fine, charitable, and praisewortny work 
of the Nutley lodge of Elks. This is in- 
deed democracy at work: 

A GENE20US GESTURE 





1 


Nutley lodge of Elks, in 
to the public tonight, will inaugurate its 
Pageant of Charity which will be marked on 
its calendar each March hereafter. In a cere- 
monious fashion, the Elks will distribute 
$1,000 to all the churches in town, regardless 
of creed or color, to be uced as each church 
sees fit in its own charity work. 

The Elks gesture befits an organization 





a ceremony open 


with a splendid record of generosity and 
service to the town. Nutley lcdge has but 


348 members but with furds which it raises 


directly or through its minstrel show and 
other entertainments, it has _ inced its own 
work among crippl ted childre paraplegics 
needy veterans as well as supporting the Red 
Cross, united drive, cancer and heart cam- 
paigns, March of Dimes, and seal sales. 


Generosity is a virtue, but in times like 
these when one drive or campaign follows 
another, it behooves service ] 


clubs like house- 
holders and businessmen to budget their gifts 


to charity. The Elks, in setting up their 
Pageant of Charity under Mayor William J. 
Jernick as chairman, have shown a way. 
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Address by Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an address by the Honorable 
James A. Farley at the Common Cause, 
Inc., dinner which honored Federal 
Judge Harold R. Medina in absentia at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, March 14, 1950: 


As some of you may know, it happens that 
I go to a great many dinners, nearly all of 
them honoring one preeminent guest of 
honor. 

This, I think, is the most unusual dinner 
I have ever attended. Senator Dulles, Mrs. 
Paine, and the rest of us in making up the 
committee for this affair, had just one 
thought in mind—that this dinner would 
enable us—and you—to do honor to a brave 
tient American judge. He was to have 
been our guest of honor. We had no sooner 
announced our plans and sent out the in- 
vitations than we received an avalanche of 
responses. They saw in this dinner a long- 
awaited chance to salute a man who repre- 
sented all that we admired in a fine Amer- 
who had carried through a difficult job 
without fear or favor. 

We did not presume to pass judgment on 
the legal points at issue in any case over 
which this judge has presided. But we did 
want to pay tribute to the character, cour- 
age, and patience he rhowed in doing his 
duty as he saw it. We did want to defend 
him from the vilification and smears heaped 
upon him by a powerful and well-organized 
pressure group which owes no allegiance to 
the American ideals of justice. We did want 
to show our support for the methods and 
safeguards of the American judicial process, 
in contrast to the terrible examples of 
totalitarian justice which are coming to us 
from across the sea. We felt that if Ameri- 
can civil liberties rightly permit people to 
criticize our judges, certainly it is permis- 
sible for An.erican citizens to defend them. 
As I said, the response to our invitation was 
terrific. One enthusiastic citizen wrote me 
that “if a dinner will give the judge some 
idea of how the citizens feel about his serv- 
ice to the country, we ought to give him one 
every month.” 

Well, here we are. And now we find that 
we have come together to pay honor, not so 
much to the man himself, but rather to the 
principles of American justice and decency 
and fair play for which he stands. 

This is the way Judge Medina preferred us 
to do this. His withdrawal as our guest of 
honor was unquestionably one of the most 
difficult decisions he has ever had to make, 
and yet I am sure he was motivated by just 
one thought—he wanted to do what he felt 
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ican 





was right. 
The case so recently before him is still in 
he appellate courts, where it may remain 
r along time. Until, therefore, that case 


10nored guest does not feel that he can ap- 
year publicly at an affair of this sort. 

That decision does him nothing but honor 
and naturally we abide by it. In making it 
he has earned our still greater respect and 
admiration. 


And so I 


t 
f 
comes to a final and binding decision our 
I 
I 


an occasion 
Called to 
the affair goes on in his 


say that this is 
u 


ique in the history of dinners. 
h r one 


man, 


voluntary absence and is dedicated instead 
to a principle which that man has exempli- 
fied. This, it seems to me, is something new 
and yet it is a distinctly American thing. 

And so I think that it is especially im- 
portant that we have met here tonight. Let 
us look briefly at the situation in which we 
meet. 

It seems to me that for every eventuality 
there is either an old Spanish proverb, or 
that Confucius had something to say. This 
time the Chinese have a word—or rather an 
ideograph—for it. A Chinese friend of mine 
pointed out to me recently that the Chinese 
ideograph meaning crisis is actually a com- 
bination of two symbols—one meaning dan- 
ger and another meaning opportunity. 

I think that our Chinese friends have 
something here that merits our consicera- 
tion. 

That there is danger I am sure everyone of 
us here will agree, for we have only to look 
at any map to see the cost of apathy else- 
where. That this danger has lead to crisis 
is eyually obvious. But what is most im- 
portant for all Americans, and especially for 
those of us here, is the fact that inherent in 
this s.tuation there is real and tangible 
opportunity. 

What then are we going to do about it, the 
crisis and the danger and the opportunity? 

We Americans have been in situations be- 
fore where there was danger and crisis— 
and opportunity. It was so when we had to 
decide whether we would stand as free men 
or continue as tyrannized colonists. It was 
true when the issue was whether we could 
permit a power-drunk Kaiser to work his 
will with us on the high seas—and we have 
just emerged from the danger and the crisis 
which was Hitler, into the opportunity from 
which there may still be created a free world. 

Now we find ourselves once more in danger, 
this time from an enemy more subtle, more 
ruthless, more fanatic than any we have 
ever faced. If our present situation has 
reached the point of crisis, it is because the 
time has come for Americans to challenge— 
wherever and whenever we find it, here or 
abroad—the aggressive, godless, and trea- 
sonable practices of totalitarian communism. 
If, once more, we have reached the point of 
danger and crisis, it is through no fault nor 
wish of the American people. It is because 


the masters of the politburo have exhausted ° 


both our patience and our hope that any 
moral and ethical relations between our na- 
tions can be possible under present condi- 
tions. 

But let us remember that there is oppor- 
tunity for us in this situation. One of 
the first, certainly one of the most vigorous 
and courageous groups to point out to us 
that opportunity is the organization which 
has sponsored this affair tonight—Common 
Cause, Inc. Ready and alert to take up the 
gage which aggressive communism has 
thrown down, Common Cause calls all Amer- 
icans to battle stations. This does not mean 
that we want war. God forbid that it should 
come again. But it does mean that we dare 
no longer engage in wishful thinking or in- 
difference to a very real and present danger. 
It does mean that we do not sleep through 
a crisis. 

This freedom we Americans cherish—as 
individuals and as a Nation—was bought for 
us at Lexington and Gettysburg; at Chateau 
Thierry and Omaha Beach. We have tried 
vigilantly to maintain it, and the right to it 
of every man and woman. Nowhere was that 
more vividly shown than in the recent trials 
where every possible right was granted to 
the people accused of plotting the overthrow 
of the Government, whose privileges they 
demanded. 

I need not recall the contrast of the tragic 
cases and forced confessions and mock trials 
on the other side of the world, where vic- 
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tims are held incommunicado for months. 
where they cannot even select their own law. 
yers and where there are neither free judges 
nor jury of any sort. Indced some of the 
judges in recent totalitarian trials have been 
the same men who meted out Nazi justice on 
Hehalf of the Fascist governments which 
served Hitler. Today, thanks to such mount 
ing evidence of the deadly danger of Soviet 
communism, the period of illusion and seit. 
deception is over in America. We no longer 
hear Chinese Communists fatuously referreq 
to as agrarians; we are becoming less pa- 
tient with the kind of liberalism which js 
only a facade behind which moves the hand 
of the Kremlin. Thanks to the work of Com- 
mon Cause, and of other fine organizations, 
Americans today can discern the red hue 
regardless of the other colors behind which 
it may be masked. 








this is a dark moment when things are ¢g 
ing badly in the cold war. Liberation for 


ever. Defeatism is rife, and there is a tend- 
ency now to exaggerate Soviet strength just 
as we used to underrate the danger. We 
have gone from one extreme to the other, 
But let us remember, as we read Churchill's 
book, that things looked just as black in 
1940 after the battle of France, and again in 
1941 after Pearl Harbor, and ayain a year 
later, until the victories of Stalingrad and 
El] Alamein. The democracies came up off 
the floor to win. Even in this cold war we 
have won some great and unexpected vic- 
tories. Think back to 1946. Stalin already 
had physical control of eastern Europe, of 
Manchuria, and much of Iran—Greece, Tur- 
key, Italy, France, Norway, and above all, 
Berlin, were terribly threatened. Most of 
the experts had already written off western 
Europe. Remember what they said about the 
failure of the Truman doctrine in Greece 
even a year ago? But one of our speakers 
tonight will tell you how Greece looks now 
Who believed in the success of the Berlin 
airlift in the early days, except perhaps 
General Clay? Each of these was a real and 
largely unexpected victory, and we have had 
another real victory of a negative sort in 
Yugoslavia. 

In every one of these countries cur | 
tion today is stronger than anyone who un- 
derstood the Soviet danger dared to hope 4 
years ago. Altogether these successes balance 
our defeat in China. In the minds of many 
Americans, we did not put up a reai fight 
for China. We let the battle go by default 
We really lost China when we signed 
Manchuria, her only rich, industri 
province, at Yalta. Some American organiza- 
tions, including Common Cause, warn 
against that course. We must see to it th 
we are not fooled again and we must increase 
our power to defend every foot of 
territory we still hold. 

Here, however, is opportunity once more 
Here you good Americans have been \ 
to come and be counted, have wanted to 
signify by your presence your deep grati- 
tude to one who has so splendidly mani- 
fested the highest American tradition 
coming here you have set your indivicu 
seal upon those American principles 
liberty, of loyalty, of decency, in which W 
all believe, 

I believe that Common Cause pli 
continuing opportunity before you 
that with your help it will be enabled t 
On, @ constant and courageous chall« 
those who would divide and undermi! 
betray us here. If I were to point out 
tonight the greatest opportunity whi 
evening offers you, it would be to ask you 
to lend a hand with Common Cause, anc 
aiding this fine organization, to do you! 
in flinging back into the teeth of trait 
ringing notice that we are awake, alc! 
ready. 




















Lord Vansittart and Mr. Stimson 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReccrD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald: 


Lorp VANSITTART AND MR. STIMSON 


On motion of Lord Vansittart, former per- 
,ent undersecretary of the British For- 
)ffice, the House of Lords has adopted a 
resolution calling for continuous and reso- 
jute precautions to protect Britain from 
Communist infiltration of the Government. 
] ttart charged that Communists are en- 

ched in the public service, the schools, 
ind the British Broadcasting Corporation, a 
government monopoly. 

He mentioned 16 known Communists in 
the Department of Inland Revenue and said 
that others were in the Admiralty and War 

fice, and in the Ministries of Food, Educa- 
tion, and Health. The desirability of clean- 

¢ the Communists out of the British Gov- 
ernment was as clear to his fellow peers as 
t was to Vansittart, 

Now, let us make a comparison. There 

a similar problem in the United States 
ment. The House Committee on Un- 
American Affairs has turned up Alger Hiss 
and numerous other traitors in Government 
service, Currently Senator McCartuy has 
1arged that some 115 persons who are or 
e been in the State Department are Com- 
1unists or have Communist sympathies or 
sociations. 














° 












What has been the reception of 
uch charges in certain influential quarters? 


CAREER PARALLELED LORD VANSITTART’S 


Henry L. Stimson has occupied a place in 
recent American politics corresponding in 
me degree to that of Lord Vansittart. We 
have any position in the State De- 
nt which can be directly related to 
th the British permanent Undersecre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Stimson, how- 
ever, was Secretary of State. He was Mr. 
Roosevelt's Pearl Harbor Secretary of War. 
In nauanes and length of experience in 
nment, his station has been not unlike 

of Lord Vansittart. 

Mr. Stimson has come forward from re- 
nent with a letter to the New York Times 
ch he attributes various mean motives 

Senator McCartHy and prophesies vari- 
ous damaging effects because the Senator has 
mace the same allegations against the Amer- 
ican Government that Lord Vansittart has 
made against the British Government. Like 
Vansittart, Senator McCarrny says that there 

re Reds in the Government and that they 

uld be driven out. His reward is a snide 
«from Mr. Stimson: “The man who seeks 
litical advantage from personal at- 
I Secretary of State is a man who 
5 political advantage from damage to his 


partme 





th + 











Would Mr. Stimson say that similar mo- 

Uy vern Lord Vansittart? The British 
had most of the honors and posts 

ponsibility within the grant of his 
untry. He has a lifetime seat in the Hcuse 
What more would he hope to gain 

: ing that there are Communists in the 
Government? Is it possible that Mr. Stimson 
Would concede that Vansittart makes that 
nly because he believes that Com- 














. are injurious to the operations of 
' government, and that he seeks to get rid of 
L m? If Mr. Stimson will concede that to 


td Vansittart, why should he attempt to 
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impute a different motive to a United States 
Senator? 


DIDN'T ANSWER 176 QUESTIONS 


On other occasions, Mr. Stimson was not 
quite so eager to volunteer his opinicn or so 
voluble in expressing it. The congressional 
committee investigating Pearl Harbor sought 
him as a witness, for he had a very close 
association with the events at issue. Mr. 
Stimson pleaded illness and never came be- 
fore the committee. He was sent 176 ques- 
tions in writing by a member of the com- 
mittee minority. He answered none of them. 
The same Senator addressed 61 additional 
questions to him. His answers, according to 
the minority, did not make up for the de- 
ficiencies in his earlier failure to respond. 

Now, in upbraiding Senator McCartny for 
what he implies is an improper way to con- 
duct an investigation, Mr. Stimson says that 
the Senator should have relied on “the fully 
developed and tested prccedure of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government.” That is, he 
should have let the executive branch render 
judgment on its own appointees through the 
Loyalty Review Board, appointed by Mr. Tru- 
man and presided over by Seth W. Richard- 
son, general counsel of the Pearl Harbor 
investigation, which led to an administration 
whitewash. 

Mr. Stimson may remember that the “fully 
developed and tested procedure” of the New 
Deal majority in the Pearl Harbor inquiry 
saved him embarrassment. The majority 
voted to deny itself access to his diary and 
made no effort to insist upon his answering 
the 176 questions which were highly perti- 
nent to the inquiry. 

Perhaps Senator McCartny has not the 
same faith in the “tested prccedures” that 
Mr. Stimson has. 





Soil Conservation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Muncie (Ind.) Press of April 1, 
1950: 

Soi CONSERVATION NEEDED 

New dust storms sweeping priceless top- 
soil off unprotected farms in the western 
Great Plains lend a fresh urgency to calls 
for conservation. 

A couple of years ago the Nation saw quite 
a flurry of books deploring in alarming tones 
the wasting of United States natural re- 
sources, particularly our best soils. They 
caused a big stir for a while, and then an 
almost inevitable reaction, 

Critics, some of whom didn’t like the 
gloomy mood of these books, sought to 
minimize the dangers. The fears were exag- 
gerated, they said. American scientific in- 
genuity would keep us all in foodstuffs no 
matter what happened to our topsoil. 

Some cited experiments indicating rich 
crops might be grown in the subsoil, the 
coarse layer lying beneath the fine topsoil 
so often washed or blown away. They sug- 
gested, too, that the expanding chemical age 
will turn up many new soil-enriching in- 
gredients to add to present-day fertilizers. 
It was even hinted that subsoils thus built 
up would be better than the best topsoils. 

It would be foolish to say these things will 
not happen. The chemical age is indeed pro- 
ducing many miracion, and tomorrow's dis- 
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agriculture 





coveries revolutionize 
speedily. 

Yet the one thing all these rosy forecasts 
ignored was how much these possibly potent 
soil builders might cos Farmers today are 
finding it expensive to doctor their lands 
with existing fertilizers on an increasing 
scale to offset mineral depletion caused by 
heavy cultivation through the war and post- 
war period. There’s good reason to believe 
any new enriching elements might also prove 
costly. 

The critics can’t get away from the fact 
that good topsoil spread over the land to a 
depth of several inches is a tremendously 
valuable natural resource. If it is carried 
away by wind or water, its food-producing 
chemicals must be replaced or the stripped 
land becomes sterile and nonproductive. 

None of the critics was able to refute the 
documented facts of soil depletion. On that 
point the conservationists quoted Govern- 
ment authorities with chapter and verse. 
Millions of tons of life-supporting soil lie 
useless today at the bottom of the oceans 
and bays where they were borne by silt-laden 
rivers. Other millions of tons have been 

caught up in swirling winds and deposited 
hundreds of miles away as worthless dust. 

The dust storms of 1950 thus far are but a 
faint reminder of the tragic winds of the 
1930’s when thousands of farms were ruined. 
But maybe they'll help us to buckle down 
to the job of preserving the rich soil we 
still have. It’s both cheaper and safer than 
counting on scientific wizardry to rescue us 
from folly. 


might 





Conservation of America’s Scil Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS’ of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that every Member 
of this House is impressed with the im- 
portance of conservation of America’s 
soil resources. I believe also that every 
Member who is familiar with the work 
of the Soil Conservation Service appre- 
ciates the significant task which this 
agency is performing in educating farm- 
ers and rendering technical assistance 
in preserving our Nation’s irreplaceable 
topsoil. 

valued friend of mine and a sincere 
soil conservationist has furnished me 
with a copy of Chester W. Gee’s Creed 
of the Soil Conservationist. I am 
pleased to insert a copy of that state- 
ment in the Recorp: 

CREED OF THE SOIL CONSERVATIONIST 

(By C. W. Gee) 

As a soil conservationist, I 
created the earth by His divine 
the benefit of man, not one 
generation, but mankind for 


believe God 
processes I 
man, nor one 
all time. 


I believe the Almighty gave man an in- 
heritance of the earth, not to be hoarded 
as a miser guards his treasure, but to he 


used with wisdom and in the fulle 
perpetual be nent of all men. 

I believe all of mankind, regardless of race 
or creed are entitled to a fair and equitable 
share of the earth’s bounty commensurate 
with their own efforts. But in so believing 
I hold the irrevocable conviction that man 
himself owes earth a debt of respect and 
fealty. 

I believe that whatsoever a 
that shall he also reap; that he 


st for the 


man soweth, 
who Manages 
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his fields, pastures, woodlands, and streams 
with respect and wisdom shall reap the 
bountiful harvest and so shall his descend- 
ants, while he who uses them selfishly, think- 
ing only of his own immediate gain, shall 
bring to grief his land, himself, and his 
' children’s children. 

Holding these beliefs to be true, I dedicate 
myself to the task of helping my fellow men 
realize their own personal responsibility in 
conserving the earth for the generations 
which follow them. To this end I shall de- 
vote my best knowledge in guiding the ef- 
forts of those who till the soil so that the 
land which nurtures us shall be fruitful 
without end 

For truly, the earth isethe Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, but the responsibility for 
its stewardship is vested in man. 





—E———————————————— 


Partition of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address I delivered 
before the Federation of American Asso- 
ciations for Irish Independence on Sun- 
day evening, April 2, 1950, in Phila- 
delphia: 

Thanks for inviting me to join you. We 
are here tonight because Irish blood flows in 
our veins. Our principal concern is to voice 
our objection to partition of Ireland. Our 
ancestors and present-day Irishmen and 
their friends have suffered and worked to 
achieve a fractional victory. We express our 
deep gratitude while we pledge our every 
effort to increase that fraction from twenty- 
six-thirty-seconds to thirty-two-thirty-sec- 
onds to make Ireland one. I say Irish blood 
flows in our veins. We could have other 
backgrounds and our hearts and our minds 
would be the same in this fight. If we be- 
lieve in the right of small nations to self- 
determination—if we adhere to the principle 
that powers of government should be derived 
from the consent of the governed—then we 
might be Swedish or Czechoslovakian or 
Danish and we could take no stand other 
than the one we are advocating tonight. 

We come as Americans who love our form 
of democracy. We bring a notable page from 
our history to show how our own Nation 
fought partition. It took 4 years of bloody 
civil war to fulfill Daniel Webster’s words, 
“The Union will and must be preserved.” The 
great Civil War President, Abraham Lincoln: 
“On what rightful principle may a State, 
being not more than one-fiftieth part of the 
Nation in soil and population, break up the 
Nation and then coerce a proportionally 
larger subdivision of itself, in the most ar- 
bitrary way? What mysterious right to play 
‘tyrant is conferred on a district of a country, 
with its people, by merely calling it a State?” 

There are some issues that can be Ccom- 
promised to the benefit of all. This is not 
one of them. At this time an American 
Congressman has every right to voice pub- 
licly, and for possible publication, his de- 
nunciation of partition. An Atlantic Pact 
has been formed, of which we are a member. 
It commits our blood and our treasure to 
the common defense against communism, 
One of its purposes is to make democracy 
look attractive to that portion of the world 
where majority rule is denied or where it is 
wavering. With us Great Britain is a mem- 
ber of that pact. She has before her our 
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example of granting complete independence 
to the Philippines. So when Americans urge 
the same treatment for Ireland we are con- 
sistent. When a fellow pact member is less 
than that, our mutual cause is damaged 
before the world. We have every right to 
tell our partner that he is causing embar- 
rassment to his fellow members. 

To put it mildly, this whole history of 
partition reveals a lack of sincerity on the 
part of the British. It was first proposed by 
Prime Minister Herbert Asquith in 1912. His 
Liberal Party had introduced a home-rule 
bill for all Ireland which was withdrawn be- 
cause of tory pressure. This took the form 
of threats of force and actual mutiny by 
British Army brass hats. A substitute was 
prepared which provided for cutting off four 
Ulster counties. Before this went into oper- 
ation World War I occurred, and the legisla- 
tion was tabled while Britain went to war to 
secure the freedom of small nations. In 
fact, Premier Asquith named that as the 
motive when he said in the House of Com- 
mons: “We are fighting to vindicate the 
principle that small nations are not to be 
crushed * * * by the arbitrary will of 
a stronger and overmastering power.” Home 
rule was promised at the end of that war, 
one in which 300,000 Irishmen served and 
50,000 gave their lives. 

Partition came up again in 1916. The up- 
rising was brutally crushed, and its leaders 
were executed. It was outside pressure, 
mainly from this country, which finally 
compelled Britain to seek some solution to 
the Irish question. Prime Minister Lloyd 
George persuaded the leaders of the Irish 
parliamentary party to accept a hone-rule 
bill which excluded some Ulster counties. 
This, he assured them, would be temporary. 
But at that very time he wrote a letter to Sir 
Edward Carson, Belfast Tory leader, “We 
must make it clear that Ulster does not, 
whether she wills it or not, merge in the 
rest of Ireland.” 

So great was the popular reaction against 
partition that the proposal was abandoned 
and the Irish parliamentary party, which 
had accepted it, was defeated at the polls in 
the next general election of 1918. In their 
place the people elected representatives 
pledged to an independent and united Ire- 
land. These democratically elected repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people met in Dub- 
lin in January 1919 and established (Dial 
Erin) Dail Eireann, the Parliament of. Ire- 
land. In the name of the Irish Nation they 
declared the independence of Ireland, just 
as a band of patriots once did for America 
but seven city blocks from where you are 
now sitting. 

It took 2 years for the British to put par- 
tition into operation, 2 years after the Irish 
people had willed their complete independ- 
ence at the polls. When the 1920 Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act, partitioning the coun- 
try, passed Parliament, it did not receive the 
vote of any Irish Member of Commons, not 
even those who represented what is now 
called Northern Ireland. 

That is the manner in which partition was 
accomplished. It has been continued by the 
British, in spite of the overwhelming ma- 
jority verdict at the polls that has been ex- 
pressed against it. It is not a very enticing 
sample to show the customers who are scru- 
tinizing the Atlantic Pact member nations, 
It is more in the iron-curtain pattern than 
western democracy, 

Most of us want to forget the mistakes of 
yesteryears. Everyone here tonight would 
like to see Ireland and Britain side by side 
and friendly. Each needs the other, but 
only when both are completely free. We 
would like to dismiss from our minds the old 
British foreign-affairs strategy of divide and 
conquer. As a boy I read of her sweet Chris- 
tian intercession in India. The Hindus and 
the Mohammedans would fly at each other’s 
necks the moment Britain withdrew her 
troops. Well, the regiments have been called 











home, and Pakistan and Hindustan are en 
grossed in building up home industries at 
merry rate. Both are doing a pretty fa; 
job at keeping the peace without any out 
side assistance. 

I mention this because it illustrates how 
the British Foreign Office, on occasion, has 
put their nation in the light of peacemaker 
or averter of internal strife. So some peo. 
ples elsewhere have this impression: Irelanq 
is a nation composed of Catholics, all of 
whom are in the South, and Protestants, q)) 
of whom are in the North. Kindly Brit 
keeps them from committing mass murders 
of one another. Were it not for their sweet 
neighbor, Ireland would be entirely depopu- 
lated after one March 17 and one July 12. 
No Irishman would survive to see what use 
was ever made of the H-bomb. Heaven 
would have an immediate and tremend 
housing problem imposed upon it. ut 
Britain, full of sweetness and light, prevents 
all this from coming to pass. 

Of course we know there is no religious 
problem in Ireland, while the country 
preponderantly Catholic, thete is religious 
liberty in the 26 counties when men run for 
office there is ofttimes less attention given 
to their church affiliation than is sometimes 
accorded to candidates here in America, 
Through the centuries there have been many 
Protestant national leaders, and more than 
a few of the present-day topnotchers 
political life are Protestants. Moreover, 
they want a united Ireland. If this senti- 
ment for unity were not so prevalent, v 
does Britain have to resort to the 
flagrant gerrymandering witnessed anywhere 
on the globe? This makes a complete farce 
of the election system, as practiced in 
democracy, on a serious question like that 
of nationhood. 

Of this Mr. De Valera said: “If they left 
it to be settled in the ordinary democratic 
way by a majority vote of the Irish ; 
resident in our island home, it could 
settled overnight. But British statesmen 
apparently do not like the settlement that 
would ensue. Our island has therefor 
be gerrymandered and remain gerrymande! 
into two areas. The one designed to give in 
perpetuity the result that British states- 
men desire, though it is in violation of every 
principle of justice and fair play. 

“The crippling of our nation by the 
sion of its people and its resources, and the 
frustration of its national will, are t 
of no account. The integrity of the se! 
gerrymandered area is now to be for 
guaranteed. The supporters of British | 
icy concentrated in the neighborhood of 
Belfast, are to be assured a continuing 
domination over the majorities in 
City, in the counties of Tyrone and Fe! 
nagh, and in South Armagh, South D 
and East Down. 

“Having contrived and left us with 
intolerable situation, British statesmen 
now trying to shuffle off their responsibil 
But the Irish people will not cease t 
Britain responsible. Britain has C1 
this position. Britain has maintained ' 
position. She has sought to consolidat 
That design must be opposed by the I: 
race, by every means that is effective ana 
just.” 

Something of consequence to the discus- 
sion of partition happened a few days 
in Congress and something important 
about to occur in the way of a new arr 
Whatever the effect of the Fogarty amene- 
ment on foreign aid in the House, it W!-! 
serve to attract greater American interest 
on the, subject of complete Irish independ- 
ence. Then, too, we hear we are to have 4 
visitor. 

We can hail him as an individual while 
we detest everything he stands for in bis 
Official capacity. Who can criticize my old 
friend, the Mayor of New York, for not gree‘ 
ing him at the city hall? Press photog- 
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raphers would record the handshake and 
onder the picture could appear copy which 
night infer Irish-American acceptance, or 
at least indifference. When he comes to 
washington, you can depend upon it I will 
ot even say “Hello” within camera shot. 
put, like you, I want him to visit America, 
ibove all, I want him to talk. Let him 
discuss the Irish question that is upper- 
most in the American mind. Here is his 
rand opportunity to debate partition on 
pe radio and television. Some of us will 
uce what influence wo have with the broad- 
sting chains to get him time, and plenty 
We have the men, in and out of public 
life, who can present our side of the con- 
roversy. If partition can stand the white 
lare of American public opinion, then our 
tor should be eager to use every radio 
nd television minute that is offered to him 
fair debate. There can be no way quite 
yortant of devoting his time in Amer- 
i If his cause is just, the American 
listener will discern that. 
For in the final analysis it is our public 
n which will determine how our good- 
(ahd I mean really good-will) toward 
in is headed. The two nations have a 
10n destiny from here on out. We are 
ng for the high stakes of freedom and 
democracy. And the world we seek to win 
nd to hold says that freedom and democ- 
,, like charity, must begin at home. 
Somehow, I have a feeling tonight that we 
re going into the late innings of the game. 
bad we cannot have with us all those 
who contributed so much to Irish freedom. 
But I cannot help believing that victory is 
withit ht. This is a time that calls for 
vig ‘e and making our influence felt. It 
will 1 genuine peace within our own 
ions when Ireland can take her 
nongst us with dignity. It will mean 
mmon front against today’s tremendous 
ce—communism, 
bones about it, when the chips are 
tain fights beside us. We want 
lations with her, but they can never 
cd while there is a partitioned Ireland. 
We say to her, “Clean your house so that the 
Atlantic pact can go before the world un- 
Take one of your blackest pages 
ce it white as snow. The Irish are a 
and patient people. But there is a 
it which patience ceases to be a virtue. 
t with the past and face the future united 
and as friends. Everything in the Irish her- 
itage demands it. Everything in the Ameri- 
n heritage eagerly desires it.” 
No other country had her boundaries set 
for her by a provident creator. There she is, 
entirely surrounded by salt water, a natural 
nuty if there ever was one. No man-made 
hould ever divide her. Please God, one 
day soon, none shall, 
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Acheson’s Appointments of New Deal 


Republicans Won’t Fool Those Who 
Think 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


_Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
‘Cent and his Secretary of State are mak- 
ng frantic efforts once more to play poli- 
hes wi h the national interest and to at- 
‘empt by subtle methods to squelch dis- 


Cussion of our national problems. They 


IN THE 
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are trying to revive the so-called, mis- 
called bipartisan foreign policy, which 
proved to be a snare and a delusion to 
the people of this country in 1944 and in 
1948 and will prove to be so again if the 
Republicans fall for this line of haloney. 

The mere fact that Dean Acheson, 
friend of Alger Hiss, should name a 
former New Deal-voting Republican to a 
high Department of State assignment 
does not obligate me, or any ocither Re- 
publican in office, to follow Mr. Acheson 
down his trail to ruin for America. 

Dean Acheson can appoint 1, 10, or 
100 nominal Republicans—of the stripe 
he and the Fair Dealers find useful—to 
high-sounding but meaningless posts in 
the Department of State. That is his 
prerogative. But if he thinks that in 
so doing he is going to revive the so- 
called bipartisan foreign policy, which 
strangled the Republicans and left them 
gagged and helpless in 1948, he has 
another think coming. 

Foreign policy and domestic policy are 
so closely interrelated today that it is im- 
possible for a logical person to swallow 
the administration’s foreign policy with- 
out swallowing the economic absurdities 
it preaches at home. The foreign policy 
moves—spending billions in Europe, lit- 
erally pouring it down rat holes—causes 
higher taxes in America, makes prices 
go up, causes people to be strapped for 
money, and encourages them to think of 
moves of how to get their hands into the 
Federal Treasury. A dupe may argue 
that he supports all these overseas proj- 
ects and yet is against socialism at home, 
but no informed and aware person can 
argue that way. 

A foreign policy leads to something 
internationally. It also leads to some- 
thing domestically. The British foreign 
policy, which never has been bipartisan 
regardless of how often you hear this lie 
repeated, has led to cne thing for Great 
Britain—first, the development of great 
social differences—chasms of economic 
difference—and then, straight to social- 
ism. The British people cannot vote 
against socialism any more. They al- 
ready have socialism, whether Churchill 
wins, Attlee wins, or whoever wins over 
there. That is because Great Britain’s 
foreign policy has denuded the taxpayers 
of Great Britain. It has sapped the 
nation’s vitality. It has given rise to 
pressures that made socialism inevitable 
there, just as our foreign policy today is 
giving rise to pressures that, unless 
stopped, will make socialism inevitable 
in America. 

I have consistently opposed the so- 
called bipartisan foreign policy since the 
late President Roosevelt cleverly un- 
folded it in anticipation of the political 
campaign of 1944. Itserved in that year 
as a gag on Thomas E. Dewey. But 
Dewey did not feel the strangling hands 
of this bipartisan ghost fully enough. 
He allowed himself to become gagged 
with the same fallacies in 1948. A great 
many Members of the Republican Party, 
many of them no longer with us, felt the 
same terrific results. 

Every poll taken has shown the peo- 
ple are overwhelmingly opposed to these 
huge appropriations of American money 
to European nations. Evezy poll shows 
the people are opposed to Communists, 
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would-be Communists, fellow travelers, 
or Russian-lovers in the Department of 
State. Yet, we have hac a succession of 
these small men in the very highest 
posts. The stream of them never seems 
to end. One leaves and another takes 
his place. Again and again and again, 
America has been sold short. 

Yet, we hear apparently intelligent 
men standing around telling one another 
that we must have a bipartisan foreign 
policy. That is sheer tommyrct. utter 
drivel, and pure political cant. It is so 
fallacious, so unreasoning, so deadening, 
so intellectually dishonest, I cannot un- 
derstand how intelligent men can fall 
for it. 

The Republican leadership has been 
foolish now for 20 years. In the past 6 
months, there has been a reawakening 
among rank-and-file Republicans and 
citizens who kelieve in America, regard- 
less of party. That reawakening has 
come in spite of commentators, do- 
gooders, and a veritable avalanche of 
propaganda. At long last, Messrs. Tru- 
man, Acheson, and company see their 
policies slipping out of public favor. 

What is the first old strategen that 
occurs to them to get out of the closet, 
dust off, and use again? The so-called, 
miscalled bipartisan fureign policy. If 
the Republican leaders fall again for this 
drivel, the Republican elephant might as 
well lie down and die quietly. 





Labor Dedicates Its Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THURMAN C. CROOK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. CROOK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ConGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, I include an excerpt from 
the CIO Union News of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Organized labor has had a very unique 
evolution in its dedicated efforts to sus- 
tain working conditions conducive to 
providing respect for the integrity of 
the human soul, healthful working con- 
ditions, collective bargaining, reasonable 
working hours, education, wholesome 
family life, security for the twilight years 
of life, and a fair remuneration for its 
part in creating the wealth of our Nation. 

We, today, are a better and stronger 
Nation by virtue of organized labor. Its 
courageous and militant fight in behalf 
of the workingman has been no different 
from that of numerous other organized 
agencies given inception to preserve the 
rights of certain segments of our people. 
Organized labor was born of necessity 
to cope with many other <gencies that 
too frequently were guilty of exploitation 
and slave labor. 

By virtue of the fact that organized 
labor fully realizes what it has done in 
the way of promoting and protecting the 
rights of the working man and woman 
l'ving in this, the greatest democracy 
in the world, it now proposes not to turn 
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back the wheels of time and partake fur- 
ther of the treatment netted it of the 
yesterdays. This fact is fully predicated 
by an excerpt from the CIO Union News 
of Indianapolis, Ind., entitled “A Word 
to the Wise,” of which Neal W. Edwards, 
president of the Indiana CIO, is the au- 
thor, and it reads as follows: 

In labor’s quest for a sound and logical 





} 


solution to its social and economic problems, 
imposed on it by big business under the 
capitalistic system (free enterprise at its 
worst, if you please), we attempt to care- 
fully consider and analyze the many and 
varied ph s of the labor-versus manage- 
ment conflicts. On what battle front did 
these conflicts originate? What steps led up 
to the cre n of these conflicts? What was 
the ultim: end, or was there an end? 

Will there ever be an ending to this ages- 
old war between the twoforces * * * one 
the producer and the other coupon clipper? 
I hardly think so, unless there is a complete 


urnabout in the present system practiced 

y the greedy monopolistic-minded lords of 

Therefore, it behooves labor to 

iliwick to enforce their de- 

nds for their rightful portion of the goods 

they produce 
1 first 


then its ba 


American workmen realized, as 
who followed in their wake, that 
they were to realize even a bare subsistence 

1 their labors, they must join hands and 
unite all the forces of labor under one ban- 
ner It becomes as increasingly and alarm- 
ingly apparent today (as it did to our fore- 
! that to get even a living wage or 
tment from the employer can only be 
lished by the united efforts of many. 


} e those 


n be accomplished by a few or on 
an individual basis. Therefore, the first 
American workers had no alternative and the 

kers of today have no alternative but to 
I 1 together into strong trade-unions. 
LABOR AWAKENS TO ITS RIGHTS 


Labor will never go back to industrial serf- 
bor realizes and justifiably so that 


ulse of industrial might. Without 


; would be no capital, there would 

10 coal mined or Chryslers built. (Some 

re beginning to realize that fact.) La- 

d the wheat and milled and made 

bread. There is nothing made by 

hich la*>or had no part. While the 

cu Ponts and their like have their fingers 
é pie to pv ll the juicy plums, it must 

be rem yered that labor made the pie and 
} a right to a fa‘r portion of the pie. With- 
l yr, there would be absolutely noth- 
Much was accomplished by the first trade- 


y part of their problems and 
that labor enjoys today 
1ined through the courageous and 

ed efforts of these ancestors of the pres- 
‘ n laborer, who out of sheer 

ong urge to see their chil- 
nefits and opportunities 
realized, took the steps neces- 
ish a beachhead. It took real 
days to buck the employer 
, coal and iron police, State 
ns, and hired strikebreak- 


7m ¢ 


cements 








ers. Some of our large corporations spent a 
ut al of their profits to maintain highly 
nized and very efficient espionage sys- 

t During the early thirties, the La Fol- 

lette investigating committee proved beyond 

a doubt that many corporations were spend- 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for spies, 

fini ur nd ammunition, tear gas, etc, 

D ite all this, labor has advanced. 


WHAT SOME WILL DO FOR MONEY 

uch more could have been accomplished 
and f reater gains achieved had it not 
been for the traitors within labor’s ranks 


il gain, were willing to sell 
nists out to the industrial- 
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ists, for a few pieces of silver—blood money 
for the informers. 

In their desire for personal gain and pres- 
tige, they were blinded and did not see the 
sweat dropping from the undernourished 
and half-naked bodies of men working long, 
strenuous hours under unbelievably rotten, 
revolting conditions. The tinkle of the silver 
in their hands and the promise of lucrative 
positions offering them further prestige, 
drowned out the anguished cries of the op- 
pressed workers whose spilled blood denoted 
the supreme sacrifice they offered to the cause 
of labor. They failed to see the tears of the 
widows and orphans brought about by their 
being individuals devoid of principles. These 
traitorous stoolpigeons sold their souls, 
wrecked the unions and the lives of their 
neighbors and families. 


A REAL UNION MAN 


A real union man, whose sole interest is 
the betterment of mankind, wonders why 
anyone with the least semblance of morals 
or principles would stoop to this level. He 
knows by personal experience and his knowl- 
edge of the past history of the labor move- 
ment that his salvation and that of his 
children rests in his being a member of a 
strong union. He is aware that his everyday 
wants and needs will be forthcoming only 
when he participates jointly with his fellow 
workers in a valiant show of economic 
strength. 

Loyalty to his union and the principles 
for which it stands are the uppermost 
thoughts in his mind. Little does he real- 
ize how easy it is to inflate the ego of certain 
individuals and how easy it is to appeal to 


the grasping natures of these same indi- 
viduals. 
The industrialist knows and uses this 


knowledge at every opportunity to weaken 
the union which he hopes to eventually 
break, usually by pitting one worker against 
another under the speed-up system, by show- 
ing favoritism with promises of job advancee 
ment, and the use of spies and finks to infil- 
trate labor’s ranks. 


THE ‘SELL-OUT BOYS 


And so it goes. When management feels 
labor is getting too strong economically or 
politically, they resort to practically the 
same methods, using the same type of indi- 
viduals for their tools—the sell-out boys. 
For a few pieces of silver and the promise 
of political advancement, these individuals 
become willing tools in the hands of the 
financial lords. They forget their union and 
close their hearts and minds to the pleading 
from their friends and once fellow unionists, 
completely ignoring those who made it pos- 
sible for them to be in their present position 
through zealous effort and smarting sacri- 
fice, both morally and financially. 

Such individuals, devoid of conscience yes, 
destitute of honor, little realize that should 
labor lose its political foothold and the ad- 
vancements gained therewith, they, too, will 
lose their dubious position, They will be left 
alone with a newly awakened conscience to 
torment them. They will have lost the re- 
spect of their former labor associates. And 
the heartless industrialists who used them 
as tools against their own people will cast 
them aside as tools no longer needed. 

Then these smart boys, self-esteemed 
shrewd politicians will learn the agonizing 
torment of a guilty conscience as did Bene- 
dict Arnold, the infamous traitor. 


AS I SEE IT 


I deem it neither advisable or necessary at 
this time to point the finger of guilt at any 
particular :ndividual, but should it become 
necessary at some future date to success- 
fully eliminate the possibilities of a complete 
breakdown or even the lessening of the tempo 
of our well-oiled machine, I certainly will 
not hesitate to expose them regardless of 
the consequence, or where the chips may fall. 








We would like and do believe that the 
overwhelming majority of our members are 
honest, sincere, and militant. But in many 
instances each barrel, “due to pressure,” ha: 
at least one bad apple. Let us not dispos 
of the entire barrel in order to get the one 
bad apple. 

This is not a threat. It is a promise. 

In the 1950 elections, we shall main 
our previous stand of being independ 
voters, owing our allegiance to neither pol 
cal party. We will call on our CIO members 
to cast their vote accordingly, urging them 
and our friends to support candidates op 
their past record, or new political aspirant 
on their pledge to support liberal legislation 
regardless of party ties. 

We have not, as some would have you be. 
lieve, endorsed and supported candidates 
running on the Democratic ticket merely be- 
cause they were Democrats. It was because 
ordinarily more liberals are running on the 
Democratic ticket than on the Republican 
One needs on 7 to check the voting records 
of State legislators or that of the United 
States Congress to find the source h 
majority of our liberal votes. Despite the 
fact that we have a few liberal Republicans 
and quite a few reactionary Democrats, we 
will continue to toss bouquets to our friends 
and bricks at our enemies, either within or 
without our union. 
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Selection of Hon. Stuart Symington as 
Chairman of National Security Re- 
sources Board Brings Man of Proven 
Ability to One of Nation’s Most !n- 
portant Posts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
announcement by President Truman 
that he was calling upon his able and 
trusted aide, Hon. W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, Secretary of the Air Force, to take 
over the Chairmanship of the National 
Security Resources Board ha n- 
erally been greeted with appro 
Mr. Symington is an administra 
roven ability and through his dynamic 
personality and _ far-sighted 
has been of inestimable value in the 
welding of a great and unified dei 
force for our Nation. His elevat 
the new post will give new imp 
one of the most important tasks in 
national life and will further bring 
our citizens the sense of securi 
zained from the knowledge that t 
rection of our defense and secu 
sources lies in good hands. The | 
of Tennessee and of the Fifth D 
Tennessee hold Mr. Symington in ! 
regard and I am pleased in this « 
tion to ask consent that there be 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor», a re- 
cent editorial from the Nashvil! 
nessean concerning Mr. Symington’s 2p- 
pointment. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Masor Task In Goop HANDS 

President Truman’s appointment 

tary of Air W. Stuart Symington a 


. 


iene 

















of the National Security Resources Board can 
be taken as a sign that atomic-age civilian 
4 fense will now get the attention it deserves, 
“The country, we think, has been laggard in 
rcanizing to meet the different kind of war 
chat will be experienced in the future. There 
38 peen a recognition of need for action, 
but a strange reluctance to face up to the 
iob. In Washington there has been a pre- 
yailing fear that the peoples’ nerves would 
be shaken by a candid approach to the need 
of preparing for atomic attacks. 

Instead of being alarmed at evidence that 
this Nation-wide task will be undertaken 
without further delay, the national attitude 
actually should be one of approval. 





As Secretary for Air since 1947, Mr. Syming- 
n has shown himself to be an efficient ad- 
ministrator. He has brought the Air Force 

» to a high standard of efficiency by the 





Security Resources Board. 
With the ability to fuse new life into the 


Board, Mr. Symington can be expected to 
make rapid progress on an assignment that 
ils for understanding a»d administrative 


. Although his new role brings less 
ietary reward, it is unexcelled in impor- 
nce to the security of civil and industrial 





In all Washington circles, the new chair- 
1 enjoys the confidence that will en- 
e helpful cooperation. His standing 
with civilian population also is of the 

chest, thereby paving the way to rapid 
sress in a field where any more delay 
| be extremely dangerous. 
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Attacks on the State Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO, Mr. Speaker, under 
ive to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





ord, I include the following articles by 
Tl L. Stokes, from the Buffalo 
Evening News: 
Buffalo Evening News of March 
30, 1950} 
L. Stokes Says “CHARGES BY Mc- 


CartHy Ser NEIGHBOR AGAINST NEIGHBOR” 
WASHINGTON, March 30.—Senator Joz Mc- 
Republican, of Wisconsin, has done 
damage to our Government and to 
and that of our Nation abroad in 
critical era by his wild and slanderous 
about persons in the State Depart- 
m behind the cloak of his congres- 
munity. 
has started something even more 
and poisonous here at home. It 
lives of people of probity and 
, their right to privacy and freedom 
yance and persecution. And if it 
it could set neighbor against neigh- 
hastly un-American fashion. 
i use of the terrible significance of thi 
witch hunt and because you ma 
looked what has happened he 
» like yourselves—decent, law-abidi: 
and their families—the experienc 
es is recited, as they were told t« 
te Foreign Relations Subcommittce 
ting the McCarthy charges. 
ig in the first instance, is Mrs. 
Caulkin Brunauer, who has sei 
: in the State Dopartment: 
4n my household there are two small chil- 
d an elderly grandmother, besides 
and my huband. We are all upset 
“ kewildored. Since March 13 (when Mc- 
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CaRTHY made his charges about her) we have 
received anonymous telephone calls at all 
hours of the day and night, accompanied by 
threats and profanity, with such advice as ‘get 
out of this neighborhood, you Communists, 
or you will be carried out in a box.’ 

“All of you who have families will realize 
the effects this has on the atmosphere of a 
home. You know how much you would feel 
it if it was happening in your home. Sena- 
tor McCartHy may have his own reasons for 
what he has done and the way he has done it, 
but I will never be able to understand them.” 

Speaking, in the second instance, is Haldore 
Hanson, Associated Press reporter during the 
China-Japanese war, who has been in the 
State Department for 4 years. He told how 
in the farnr community in which he lives in 
nearby Virginia one neighbor had called him 
a “Russian spy” and “that Communist.” 

“My latest information of this kind,” he 
said, “concerns a meeting of a county agri- 
cultural committee at Leesburg at which a 
Virginia State official from Richmond de- 
nounced the growing number of Communists 
in Government and named me as one of 
them.” 

Mr. Hanson challenged Senator McCartHy 
to say outside what he had said about him 
under his congressional immunity and he 
would sue the Senator. But the Senator does 
not accept the challenge, though he said in 
his speech in the Senate February 20, when 
he began making his charges about State 
Department personnel that “I will not say 
anything on the Senate floor which. I will not 
say off the floor. On the day when I take 
advantage of the security we have on the Sen- 
ate floor, on that day I will resign from the 
Senate. Anything I say on the floor of the 
Senate at any time will be repeated off the 
ficor.” 





Q 


[From the Buffalo Evening News of March 28, 
1950] 
Tuomas L. STOKEs Says “GOP LIBERALS TAKE 
IssuE WITH DRIVE ON ACHESON” 


WASHINGTON, March 28.—The Senator Jor 
McCartHy Communists in the State De- 
partment flimflam has shoved the Republican 
Party into an obviously uncomfortable spot. 

This was dramatized when one of the 
party’s elder statesmen, Henry L. Stimson, 
took pen in hand to disclose the danger, 
both to the party and to the Nation, of the 
whole shabby episcde in a staunch defense 
of Secretary of State Dean Acheson whom he 
commended for his “extraordinary record cf 
able and distinguished public service.” He 
warned his party against the little men who 
are seeking to make a pelitical issue out of 
the attacks by the Wisconsin Repul 


blican 
Senator which Mr. Stimson frankly rec- 











ognized as a political attack aimed at the 
present Secretary of State. 

It was significant that his letter to the 
New York Times giving his views was in- 


serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Sen- 
ator Ives, Republican of New York, a clcse 
associate of Governor Dewey who heads the 
more progressive and international-minded 
wing of the party. 

This issue seems to divide the party 
familiar lines. 

For it is the Midwest nationalist wing 
of the party that set up the hue and cry 
against Secretary Acheson, and is whipping 
up the McCarthy witch hunt. Noisiest is 
Senator WHeERRY of Nebraska, Republican 
ficor leader, while Senator arr of Ohio, 
chairman of the party's Senate Policy Com- 
mittee, has given his support to the Wiscon- 
sin Senator's still fruitless search for Com- 
munists in the State Department by revealing 
he had urged his colleague to push the matter 
“and if one case doesn’t work to bring up 
others.” This, and his statement that the 
reaction to the McCarthy charges seems to be 
good on the whole, disturbed some of the 
Ohio Senator’s friends because of the frank 
political connotation. 


} 
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The progressive wing of the party appar- 
ently has taken sharp issue with such an 
attitude. It obviously shares the opinion of 
Mr. Stimson who concluded his letter by 
saying that “this is no time to let the noisy 
antics of a few upset the steady purpose of 
our country or distract our leaders from their 
proper tasks. 

“This is rather a time for stern rebuke of 
such antics and outspoken support of the 
distinguished public servants against whom 
they are directed.” 

The nervousness of Republicans over the 
position in which Senator McCartuy has 
put them was best revealed in a Senate speech 
by Senator SMITH, Republican of New Jer- 
sey, who placed himself timidly on all sides 
of the issue. He did not want it in parti- 
san politics. He said, on the one hand, that 
he is supporting Senator McCartTuy; but, on 
the other, he regretted to see innocent peo- 
ple injured. Then he urged that the rest of 
the proceedings be in closed session. 

Who, it might well be asked, put the mat- 
ter in politics? 

Mr. Stimson—though he never used Jor 
McCartHuy’s name—seemed to understand 
easily enough, and he said that “the man 
who seeks to gain political advantage from 
personal attack on a Secretary of State is 
a man who seeks political advantage from 
damage to his country.” That would apply, 
of course, to others who are doing that. He 
also said: 

“It is already obvious that in any test of 
public confidence the men of honor, in both 
parties, will choose to stand with the Secre- 
tary.” 





The President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Public Power Association on 
March 30, 1950, passed the appended res- 
olution commending the establishment 
of the President’s Water Resources Com- 


mission. The association also joined in 
the principle of deferment of major 


resources legislation 
Commission 


changes in water 
pending the report of the 
in December 1950. 
Resolution 2 
Water vesources 
Commission 


President’s Policy 

Whereas on January 3, 1950, the President 
appointed a Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission of seven members, with major in- 
structions as follows 

“The President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission shall study, and make re 
mendations to the President with re 
Federal responsibility for and participation 
in the development, utilization, ar ise? 
vation of water resourcs including rela 
land uses and other public purposes to the 


ome 











extent that they are directly conc h 
water resources. The Commissior e 
consideration in particular to (a) the extent 
and character of Federal Government par- 
ticipation in major water-resources pro- 
grams, (b) an appraisal of the priority of 
water-resources programs from the stand- 
point of economic and social need, (c) cri- 


teria and standards for evaluating the feasi- 
bility of water-resources projects, and (da) 
desirable legislation or changes in existing 
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legislation relating to the development, uti- 
lization, and conservation of water re- 
sources”; and 

Whereas the President directed the Com- 
mission to submit its report not later than 
December 1, 1950; and 

Whereas in a covering letter January 3, 
1950, to Chairman Morris L. Cooke, of the 
Commission, the President said: 

“In many cases, piecemeal or partial ap- 
preaches to a problem as broad as water re- 
sources development tend to coniuse, rather 
than clarify, many of the basic, underlying 
issues. It is essential, in my judgment, that 
a comprehensive study and review be made 
of all existing water-resources legislation 
and policies and that recommendations be 
made in the full knowledge of national needs 
and objectives”; and 

Whereas the President, in his budget mes- 
sage of January 1950, said, with respect to 
the Water Resources Policy Commission: 

“Some changes in present Federal legis- 
lation can and should be made a’ this ses- 
sion of the Congress, but major changes 
should be deferred until the Commission’s 





recommendations are available’: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the American Public 


Power Association commends the establish- 
ment of the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission, and recommends that 
consideration of legislation making major 
changes in Federal water-resources legisla- 
tion be deferred until the Commission shall 
have made its report and recommendations, 

The president and executive committee of 
the American Public Power Association are 
directed to cooperate with the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission, and to 
designate committees or personnel for con- 
sultation with and assistance to the Com- 
mission. 





Backing Up Our Statesmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
letter appearing on the editorial page of 
the New York Times, published March 
30, 1950. The letter is as follows: 
Backinc Up Our STATESMEN—LINCOLN's RE- 


MARKS RECALLED REGARDING CRITICISM OF 
GOVERNMENT 

To the Epitor OF THE New YorK TIMEs: 
Most of us have our own petty problems 


and are engrossed with them. There are 
very few Americans who have the time, the 
energy, the experience, the poise, the perser- 
verance, the intellect, the character, and 
the power to understand, grapple with, and 
solve the delicate international problems of 
tremendous moment which confront us to- 
day. The men responsible for reorienting 
our foreign policy and deciding upon national 
action need all of their capacities for the 
great work remaining hefore them. 

Our world leadership, our national security, 
perhaps our existence as a powerful, pros- 
perous, independent Nation, all require that 


the President and the Secretary of State 
devote their efforts to the uttermost to 
achieve and cherish just, lasting, and hon- 
orable peace with all nations. This is not 
a part-time task. If world government is 
the only alternative to world cataclysm we 
should decide and act before it is too late. 
The formulation of wise national policy re- 
quires calm, intense, deliberate thinking. 
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Leadership, statesmanship, and vision of the 
highest order are indispensable lest we, lead- 
erless like the swine described in the Bible, 
rush over the cliffs to destruction on the 
rocks and in the sea far below. 

Democrats and Republicans alike have 
learned to relish Abraham Lincoln’s quaint 
sayings and revere his homely but persua- 
sive philosophy. When a congressional com- 
mittee, a Senator, a Representative, an editor, 
indeed any man or woman, is moved here- 
after to nag, badger, or attack our President 
and our Secretary of State solely for per- 
sonal or political advantage or for any other 
selfish or unpatriotic motive let him pause 
and reflect. Let all of us heed what Presi- 
dent Lincoln said to a committee which came 
to him with a complaint from the West: 

“Gentlemen, suppose all the property you 
were worth was in gold and you had to put 
it in the hands of Blondin, to carry across 
the Niagara River on a rope. Would you 
shake the cable or keep shouting at him, 
‘Blondin, stand up a little straighter; Blondin, 
stoop a little more; go a little faster; lean 
a@ little more to the north; lean a little 
more to the south’? No, you would hold 
your breath as well as your tongue, and keep 
your hands off until he was safe over. The 
Government is carrying an enormous weight. 
Untold treasures are in their hands; they 
are doing the very best they can. Don’t 
badger them. Keep silence, and we will get 
you safe across.” 

Haroxip J. BaILy. 

BrROoKLYN, N. Y., March 26, 1950. 





The Economic Cooperation 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BOLTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. BOLTON of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, in order that the membership of the 
House, as well as the people I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, may 
understand my position in reference to 
the $250,000,000 cut in ECA funds, I 
should like to give my reasons for vot- 
ing for this reduction. 

In the first place, Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
Administrator of the ECA program, re- 
ported to the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations that there was a balance of 
$150,000,000 from the amount appropri- 
ated for this work last year. In addi- 
tion to that, we all know that many of 
the countries which are participants 
under the Marshall plan had abundant 
crops last year, and they have gone a 
long way toward rehabilitation of their 
war-torn countries and the need is not 
nearly so great as immediately after 
cessation of hostilities. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
seen fit to cut appropriations all along 
the line, and I have been in favor of most 
of those curtailments. In many in- 
stances the reductions made by the com- 
mittee were as much as 50 percent as 
was done in the appropriation for a sur- 
vey and dredging of the Baltimore Har- 
bor in my own State, the largest port of 
entry in the United States from a stand- 
point of tonnage handled. We have ap- 
propriated money under the technical 
cooperation program for every conceiv- 





able kind of assistance such as economic 
engineering, medical, educational, geri. 
cultural, fishery, mineral and fiscal syr. 
veys, demonstration, training, and sim). 
lar projects, in other words, assistance 
from the cradle to the grave. 

I was fully in accord with the purposes 
of the Marshall plan in helping these 
stricken nations to get back on their 
feet economically, but I am not in fayor 
of the American people footing the }jj 
for the economic development for all the 
backward nations in the world. There 
must be an end to this kind of spending 
sometime. 

I have talked with a great many peo- 
ple this year who were in various Furo- 
pean countries last year. Without a 
single exception, they reported the peo. 
ple they saw were well dressed, appar- 
ently well fed, and that they encoun. 
tered no shortage of food, clothing, oy 
other necessities. 

Mr. Speaker, if I am the only Member 
of the House who insists upon the tre. 
mendous appropriations for all kinds of 
hand-outs and subsidies being reduced 
to a point where we can balance our 
budget and get this country back on a 
sound ec. “omic basis, I intend to do it. 
but the vote on the $250,000,000 cut in 
ECA funds indicates there are many who 
agree with the position I have taken. 





God Is Our Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article 
from the Catholic Monitor, by Joseph 
Marchiselli: 


“He who say I love God and hates his 
brother is a liar.” 1 John 4: 20. 

Iam happy I am not a Negro. Not that! 
would be ashamed if I were, for no one should 
be ashamed of how God made him. I am 
happy I am not a Negro because I certainly 
would not like to be treated like they are 

An example of how the Negro is regarded 
in this country was recently typified by the 
manner in which the FEPC bill was handl 
in the United States Congress. That spec- 
tacle is an indictment on the American 
people that will never be lived down unt. 
the end of time. Like Caesar, that bill was 
assassinated not only by its sworn « 
as represented by the coalition of souther! 
Democrats and Republicans, but also by t 
representatives who shouted their appr 
of it, but like Brutus, assisted in its 
conveniently hiding behind the labyrinth! 
technicalities of parliamentary procedure 

The Fair Employment Practice Act 1s, © 
was, a measure to create a commissio! Wit 
power to see that discrimination in emp!cy- 
ment is not used against men or wome! 
because of their color or creed. It was! 
to be a law to grant special privil 
to restore to the discriminated mio! 
especially the Negroes, a right given te! 
by God and taken away from them by meh- 
the right to live. 

There are 17,000,000 Negroes in this coub- 
try and the biggest percentage of these DU 
































man beings are Americans by many more 
generations than many of the other races 
that make up our heterogeneous popula- 
tion. The preamble to the Declaration of 
Independence included the Negroes, I’m 
sure, when it said: “That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

Let us examine our hearts and conscience 
and see what these high-sounding phrases 
have meant to these people. The last to be 
hired and the first to be fired, their em- 
ployment consists of mostly porters, char- 
women, elevatormen, track walkers, red caps, 
coal stokers, waiters, and all such menial 
jobs. They are denied entrance in many col- 
leces and universities, so that they could not 
even aspire to their educational and cul- 
tural ambitions. 

By denying them of the right to live we 
have forced them into poverty, squalor; 
forced them to live with two and three 
families in one vermin-infested apartment, 
where they never breathe clean air. 

What has come of this economic slavery of 
the Negroes? What could be expected but 
debauchery, crime, disease, prostitution, and 
sex perversion. Surely, if you treat a man 
like a beast he will react like a beast. 

If we believe in God, we must accept His 
hing that He created all living creatures; 

He created the black as well as the 
white man; that He created the world for 
all men to have dominion over the fowls of 
the fishes of the sea, the beasts of 
the forest, and the resources of the earth 

We went to Germany to destroy Hitler and 
his nazism, with its philosophy of the master 
race, only to find its personification right in 
America in the manner in which our minori- 
ties, particularly our fellow Negro Americans 
are treated. No man is qualified to judge as 
to which is the superior race. Man was 
created not to judge, but serve God. 

All believers in God, regardless of what 
denomination, who hate and discriminate, 
come in the same category as the scribes of 
old, who occupied the high seats in the syna- 
gogue to be seen praying, and prayed out 
loud to be heard, and Christ said: “Hypo- 
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crites that you are. You occupy the high 
st to be seen and pray out loud to be 
rd, but during the week you rob the 
widow's pension.” 
To all of you who discriminate, let these 
words of St. Paul sink into your hearts: “If 
I speak with the tongues of men, and of 


ls, and have not charity, I am become as 
unding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
“And if I should have prophecy and should 
all mysteries, and all knowledge, and 
I should have all faith, so that I could 
move mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing.” 1 Paul 13: 1-2, Corinthians, 





Mourn the Loss of Nate Robertson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
real regret the death of my dear friend, 
Nathan W. Robertson, Washington cor- 
respondent for over 25 years. This is sad 
hews indeed, for Nate was an exemplary 
hewspaperman, devoted always to the 
public interest, diligent and painstaking 
in his efforts to become what he was, a 
d and conscientious reporter. 
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ecognition of his ability came to him 

in the form of a Nieman fellowship to 
Harvard University in 1944, as well as 
the American Newspaper Guild’s Hey- 
wood Broun Memorial Prize. He was a 
charter member of the Washington 
Newspaper Guild and a former vice pres- 
ident of the American Newspaper Guild. 

Nate was a well-known figure in the 
House Press Gallery as well as in other 
Federal agencies. I have known and re- 
spected him for many years, and grew to 
have an affectionate regard for him when 
he wrote the Washington column for 
Labor Press Associates. 

His loss will be a shock to all newspa- 
perdom. 

Our condolences go to his parents, 
brothers, and to his wife and children. 





Charges cf Communistic Influence in the 
State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the papers have been filled to 
overflowing with accounts of the wild 
statements and shotgun tactics being 
used by a Member of the upper body in 
connection with his charges of commu- 
nistic influence in the State Department. 

The matter in hand is supposed to do 
with the actual persons employed in our 
diplomatic service of the State Depart- 
ment. However, last week this Repub- 
lican Senator brought up the Amerasia 
case of 1945. 

Five years ago this case was tried in 
the courts under our democratic pro- 
cedure and a grand jury held that insuf- 
ficient evidence existed to warrant pros- 
ecution of John S. Service, who was 
charged with dealing in secret docu- 
ments. The matter was supposed to have 
ended. Mr. Service was reinstated and 
is now consul general in Calcutta. In 
other words, Mr. Service was exonerated 
by a jury of his peers under our demo- 
cratic judicial system. 

Some Republicans took occasion to ac- 
cuse a personal friend of mine of mis- 
handling the Government’s side in the 
Amerasia case. I refer to Robert M. 
Hitchcock, a Buffalo lawyer, who was 
formerly an assistant United States at- 
torney and a special attorney for the 
Department of Justice during the war. 

There were charges hurled at Mr. 
Hitchcock, insinuating that his present 
association with the firm of Kenefick, 
Cooke, Mitchell, Bass & Letchworth, of 
Buffalo, was the result of Hitchcock's 
failing to prosecute Miss Kate Mitchell, 
one of the six defendants in the Amer- 
asia case. Miss Mitchell’s uncle, the 
late James M. Mitchell, was formerly a 
member of that law firm. 

When questioned about this charge in 
Buffalo 2 or 3 days ago, Mr. Hitchcock 
replied that he had never met Mr, 
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Mitchell until after he went with the 
firm in 1947 and that he was employed 
to help in the defense of the many 
portal-to-portal cases which were flood- 
ing the courts at that time. 

Moreover, these same charges now 
being hurled with such abandon under 
the cloak of congressional immunity 
were brought up approximately 3 years 
ago. They were fully investigated at 
that time by a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee and Mr. 
Hitcheock’s handling of the matter was 
fully vindicated by that subcommittee. 
The Congress under which that action 
was taken was the Eightieth Congress 
vhich was preponderantly Republican. 

I have known Bob Hitchcock, person- 
ally, for many years and know him to be 
an able and conscientious lawyer. 
While with the Department of Justice, 
he rendered invaluable service to the 
Government including the prosecution 
of a number of cases dealing ‘vith 
espionage and notably the case of the 
Nazi spies who landed on the coast of 
Maine. 

He is a man of integrity and fine char- 
acter and, I know, is the last person to 
be influenced by outside pressure of any 
kind. 

The firm with which he is now asso- 
ciated is an old Bufialo firm, highly re- 
spected and well thought of, not only in 
my home community but in legal circles 
throughout the country. 

Certainly the attack on Mr. Hitchcock 
is but another degrading chapter in the 
Red hunt in which the Republican Party 
has engaged, because it has no construc- 
tive program to offer the people in this 
election year. Its objective is to defeat 
all social-reform measures by throwing 
suspicion on a “guilt by association” 
basis on all progressive groups and for- 
ward-looking citizens. 

It is a shame that congressional im- 
munity, so grossly abused by some mem- 
bers of the Republican Party, prevents 
redress to the people, such as Bob Hitch- 
cock and others who have been smeared 
by such vicious name calling. 

Such charges can do us a great deal of 
harm as it falls upon the ears of those 
gullible persons here at home and as it 
is relayed to nations abroad who look to 
the United States for leadership, but 
who have no way of learning that some 
members of the Republican Party are 
talking through their hats. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I insert herewith an editorial 
from the Buffalo Courier-Express of 
April 1, 1950, entitled “When Slander 
Strikes Home”: 

WHEN SLANDER STRIKES HOME 

Perhaps it is just as well that the out- 
razeous and absurd nature of Senator Mc- 
CARTHY’S Red hunt has been brought home 
to Buffalo. Senator McCartuy and Repre- 
sentative Donpvzro, of Michigan (who seems 
to operate on a political level as low as Mc- 
CARTHY’S own) have extended their smear- 
campaign to a Buffalo law firm which has 
numbered among its partners a President 
of the United States and many of the coun- 
try’s outstanding lawyers. 

One of the junior partners in this firm is 
a former special attorney in the Department 
of Justice. Five years ago he prosecuted a 
case in which six persons were arrested on 
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rges of unlawful removal of State De- 
nt documents, allegedly in the in- 
t of a magazine of left-wing tendencies. 
mong the magazine employees accused was 
he niece of a nationally eminent Buffalo 
wyer, now dead, who was one of the prin- 
pal partners in the firm mentioned. She 
oluntarily went before a Federal grand jury 
and told her story. The grand jury was con- 
need that she had no part in misuse of 
State Department documents and refused to 
indict her. 

All this happened in 1945. Two years 
later, after having returned to private prac- 
tice, the former Federal attorney was asso- 
ciated with the Bufiglo firm in defending 
portal-to-portal lawsuits not connected in 
the most remote degree with the magazine 
case. Before the portal-to-portal litigation, 
the former Federal attorney had not even 
met the uncle of the young woman whom 
the grand jury cleared in the State Depart- 
ment documents inquiry. 

Distorting such material into evidence of 
something or other supposedly sinister, Sen- 
ator McCartHy continues on his silly, vi- 
cious, and slanderous course. President 
Truman spoke sharply, but not too sharply, 
when he described the Wisconsin Senator as 
the Kremlin’s greatest asset in this country. 
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Address by Hon. Rebert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, at the Maine Republican State 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD an address 
by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr., 
Tart} at the Republican State conven- 
tion in Portland, Maine, on March 31, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is stimulating for a Republican to come 
to the rock-bound coast of Republican 
Maine from the stifling vapors of the Capitol 
City, the home of deals of all kinds which 
obscure a good deal of clear American vision. 
The State of Maine has exceptiona! repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate. Owren 
BREWSTER and I went to law school together, 
and I have long had the highest regard for 
his ability and character. In MarGaret 
CHASE SMITH the State of Maine has a unique 
privilege. She has proved to the country 
that a woman Senator can be as effective and 
as able .s any man. 

This year, Maine, as usual, takes the lead. 
Here in this convention, you open the cam- 
paign in 1950 to elect the Eighty-second 
Congress. Few elections have been fraught 
with so much significance in the future of 
America. In 1948 President Truman was 
elected on a personal platform which, if 
carried out, would have established a labor- 
socialist government in this country similar 
to that of Great Britain. Fortunately, the 
people at the same time elected a Congress 
most of whom had never endorsed or ap- 
proved the Truman program. The Eighty- 
first Congress, while much more radical than 
the Eightieth Congress, still refused to accept 
the dictates of President Truman, although 
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by a narrow majority and after a violent bat- 
tle. The election was indecisive because, I 
believe, the people did not clearly understand 
the issues. 

But in 1952 the people must decide whether 
they will elect a Congress whose policies will 
be guided by the principles of liberty which 
guided this country for 150 years, or one 
which will accept the Socialist proposals of 
President Truman. The recent Republican 
statement of principles and objectives says 
that the basic vomestic issue today is liberty 
against socialism. It goes on to define these 
terms. Liberty, it says, means a free people 
in constant control of their government. 
Socialism means an all-powerful Federal 
Government with unlimited power to tax 
and spend, to direct and operate our agri- 
culture, industry, labor, and local commu- 
nities, and the daily lives of our citizens. 

In the past 4 months I have traveled 
through the 88 counties of Ohio and visited 
hundreds of cities and villages, schoolhouses, 
industrial plants, and farms. I am confi- 
dent that the people of Ohio—and they are 
typical of the people of America—believe in 
liberty, and I think I know what the essen- 
tial quality of that liberty is. It is the free- 
dom of people in every walk of life and every 
form of activity to think their own thoughts 
and carry out their own ideas; the freedom 
of man to have his ideas taught to others if 
he can convince his teachers; freedom of the 
press; freedom of religion. It is the freedom 
of each community to determine how its 
own children shall be educated and its 
health, welfare, and other local activities 
conducted. In a country this size it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of local 
self-government if we are to maintain free- 
dom at all, for the bureaus of a central 
government are never responsive to the will 
of any considerable number of the people 
of different sections of this great country. 

It is the liberty of men and women to 
choose their own occupation, and to estab- 
lish and operate their own business, if they 
so desire, as they feel it should be operated 
without interference from the Government, 
or from labor-union bosses so long as they 
themselves do not interfere with the righ*s 
of others. It is the liberty which encour- 
ages every boy and girl to feel that the world 
is open to their abilities and their efforts, in 
occupation, in local politics, and in public 
and private life throughout the Nation. 

The results of that freedom have made this 
country the greatest and the happiest coun- 
try in the world. A essential feature of lib- 
erty is freedom from the direction of govern- 
ment, and particularly a central government. 
We have a great system of education, prob- 
ably the best in the world, and it is partly 
socialized in our public elementary and sec- 
ondary schoo!s, but it is free because there 
is no central power directing it. Power is 
diffused among thousands of school ‘listricts 
and between 48 States and between thou- 
Sands of private schools and colleges. Many 
of these schools may have entirely erroneous 
ideas. Some may do harm rather than good, 
but the net result is a great system of educa- 
tion with more freedom than is given by 
any other country. It has resulted in mil- 
lions of people developing theirs@wn ideas 
and a general opportunity to try them out 
to see whether they are worth while. 

This kind of freedom made the American 
soldiers the greatest army in the world. Cer- 
tainly it was not because they were better 
trained, because they were not, or better dis- 
ciplined. Their discipline was poor accord- 
ing to military standards. But they out- 
fought the leading military nations of the 
world because every man was able to think 
for hi:nself to meet the situation as it oc- 
curred. 

So, in the field of economic progress. In 
every industrial plant I have visited the man- 
agers think their plant has a peculiar ex- 
cellence, a new product, better morale, bet- 
ter machines or better methods and produc- 








tion lines. We are ahead of other countries 
because of the tremendous advance in too’s 
and machinery and the productivity of every 
workman resulting therefrom. The Ameri. 
can farmer is just as far ahead in his me 
and productivity. 

We are ahead because of freedom, because 
there are millions of people stimulated to 
develop ideas and free to put those ideas into 
effect without some bureaucratic interfer. 
ence. We would be far behind today if Goy. 
ernment had owned every little industria! 
plant in this country as Mr. Attlee desires 
to have the Government own them in Ene. 
land. Our system has led to a produ 
great that it gave the basis of victory in t 
World Wars. It has led to a standard of living 
in this country two and a half to three times 
that of Great Britain, or in Europe. 

We happen to have today a very vivid com- 
parison with the industrial system of E 
land. The freedom of inductry in Eng! 
was abused, and the importance of freedom 
was never realized. Monopolies were en- 
couraged rather than competition. Govern- 
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ment control and assistance was soucht and 
encouraged until today it is a m r 
course. Neither workmen nor management 


had the interest in new machinery which 
complete liberty of ideas gave in this coun- 
try. As a result today, the British workman 
is getting $20 a week and the American work- 
man $55 a week. The very measures adver- 
tised as benefiting the workman have re- 
duced him to a life of austerity. Govern- 
ment control and government taxation have 
removed any incentive to individuals to in- 
vest their money in new plants or new ma- 
chinery or new methods. And Eng! i 
unable to make goods cheaply enough, even 
with cheap labor, to compete with Americ 
goods and earn the dollars they need. 
What is the greatest enemy of liberty and 
its accomplishments? Obviously in A: 
today it is the concentration of power in 
Washington, It is the course of these mis- 
taken individvals who cannot abide th« t- 
tered planlessness of liberty however excel- 
lent its results, and must establish a re 
lated order organized to carry out the par- 
ticular ends they have in mind. Already we 
have created in our Federal Government the 
greatest monopoly in the world, an institu- 
tion spending $46,000,000,000 in 12 months 
one-sixth of all the activity in this 
country. While the people have resisted 
many increases of power sought since 1939, 
spending has gone on until by its mer¢ 
and the weight of taxation the freedon 
men is limited. If the Government 
from me 20 to 50 percent of my earni 
it is depriving me of liberty to spend 
money for myself. It is saying to mé 
the Government will select the 
that I shall receive, whether I want them or 
not. It removes the income by which n 
may experiment and carry out their 
ideas, and also the incentive to spend t 
time and their money and their abilit; 
their genius in further improvement. 
Socialism is the taking over of hun 
tivity by government. Of course s 
is a relative term. Some activitie 
always been socialized like public 
and the post office in this country. A! 
Socialists will carry their program ¢ 
complete control of all individual a 
But it is not necessary to go so far to ! 
an effective end to liberty. There is a 
at which the growth of governm< 
weakens the effective operation of 
that government is forced into still er 
expansion. In England they have efi el} 
ended economic liberty. They think ' 
can do that and still maintain ind 
liberty, but I doubt if a real socialistic 1 
can be continued in force in the e m 
field for many years except under a acti 
torship. 3 
It is said that Harry Truman is no ~° 
cialist. That makes little difference 
his policies lead to socialism. We 
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wn members, to achieve by their own efforts 
lution of their problems. 
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of complete Government control not 
.use of his policies, but because the 
tarian philosophy has affected the 
of a lot of other people in this 
who ought to know better. There 


. a time when men expected to solve their 


problems, when they were solved by 
erative effort and local effort. Today the 
thought is to turn to Washington for 
and action. The organization of 
ire groups has been a dangerous factor 
movement. Every pzessure group, 
from business or labor or profes- 
neentrate their interest on Wash- 

1 activity. Their paid lobbyists find it 
isier to seek a Federal statute than to 
nd educate the people or even their 


ve been faced in the Eightieth and 
first Congresses with a detailed Tru- 
xram which would leave little free- 
in the people and concentrate power in 
Federal Government, greater even than 
exercised during the war. Every 
which Mr. Truman advocates means 
power in Washington. Perhaps. he 
tle realize the total effect of his own 
forced on him item by item by 
itical necessity of appeasing the CIO 

1 Action Committee. 
the first place he has been demanding 
wer of price-fixing, wage-fixing—in a 
lerate way, of course—and alloca- 
vhich means rationing. There was a 
1 the summer of 1947 when he referred 
powers as “police state controls.” 
Decemker 1947, he has continuously 
i these powers now spelled out in 

nee bill. 

mands the power for the Govern- 
to go into business. He supports the 
pansion of government in the power 
and incidental activities through 
Authorities in every region of the 
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ists on the Brannan plan with sub- 
farmers and consumers and the 
vernment to direct in detail the 
of every farm, the number of 
be planted to wheat, to corn, to cot- 
ther crops; the number of animals 
ised—hogs, beef cattle, dairy cattle, 


measures have been developed by 
2n who believe in economic planning, 
vernment control to order those plans 
carried out. They would mean a com- 
power in government to direct the 
1 operation of industry, commerce, 
riculture. hey would involve the 
of labor and the allotment of jobs. 
Truman is-not a socialist, then he 
does not understand the effect of 
ures which he supports. 
he advocates the socialization as well 
nationalization of medicine. Under 
the Government would levy six or 
llion dollars of new taxes and put it 
> hands of a Federal bureau to set 
st organization to employ all the 
nd hospitals in the United States 
free medical care to 150,000,000 peo- 
doctors would become employees 
rnment and it would destroy the 
of the medical profession which 
buted more than any other to the 
against human illness. 
ther proposals before us extend the 
of so-called social insurance to 
tr contingencies of life. Of course, it is 
: y insurance at all, but merely a 
additional taxation to provide the 
iree handouts of all kinds of wel- 
ice. This year’s report of the Fed- 
irity Agency says “The administra- 
eves that comprehensive welfare 
should in time be available to per- 
them—whether needy or 
mmunities of the Nation.” 


Naturally enough, Mr. Truman has also 
advocated universal military training and is 
not at all fearful concerning a system which 
would take boys out of their education and 
occupations in time of peace and subject 
hem for 12 months to the indoctrination of 
some bureau in the War Department. 

As part of all this program, we have the 
necessary extension of spending and taxa- 
tion. Already we are spending about 28 per- 
cent of our national income on Government, 
Every man works more than 1 day in 4 for 
Government and less than 3 days for him- 
self. Taxes increase the price of every prod- 
uct the housewife buys by about 20 percent 
on the average so that this burden falls on 
millions who do not realize that they are 
paying taxes. It destroys the incentive of men 
to expand their business and their business 
activities and may soon leave voids which 
the Government will be urged to fill up 
with Government investment requiring more 
taxes. In Great Britain a tax burden of 40 
percent of the national income has prac- 
tically brought a stagnation of progress in 
industry. Even here there is doubt whether 
we can get the money necessary to keep up 
the growth of industry required to give a 
million new jobs every year to the young 
people entering the labor market and those 
displaced by technological improvement. 
Certainly, some rearrangement of taxes is 
required. 

It is quite true that Mr. Truman dces not 
present his program in its true light. In 
England the Socialists are proud of their pro- 
gram. They admit freely its cost in taxes 
and the limitation of freedom, but insist 
that it is worth the price. Mr. Truman’s 
advisers despair of convincing the Amcrican 
people along that line. They try to play 
down the radical nature of the proposals 
they make. Powers are only to be stand-by 
powers to be occasionally used. The medical 
program is to retain the liberty of choosing 
your own doctor. Also, the people are not 
asked to pay the price. We have a deficit 
of $5,000,000,000 a year, and no new taxes 
are asked for. The people are urged to 
accept all the programs because they are not 
going to have to pay for them. They are to 
get something for nothing. 

Each step in the past has been taken with- 
out warning of those to come. Now, at last, 
we have the whole program before us. We 
know that if Mr. Truman can elect a Con- 
gress subordinate to his will and that of the 
labor unions, it is not just a question of 
socialized medicine or economic control, it 
is the whole program of the hand-out state 
and the police state which a radical Eighty- 
second Congress can put into effect before 
the end of Mr. Truman’s term. 

It is important that the people be not 
fooled by Mr. Truman’s occasional hesita- 
tions and his olive branches extended to the 
businessmen. There has been no repudia- 
tion of any of these policies. The only way 
t> avoid a creeping socialism is to elect a 
Republican Congress in 1950 and a Republi- 
can President in 1952. The only way to ge 
rid of the Communists in the State Depart- 
ment is to change the head of the Govern- 
ment. It can’t be done with men in c 
trol who think they are only red herrings. 
The only way to get a judicial treatment of 
labor problems is to elect an impartial Presi- 
dent. As long as Mr. Truman is there, he 
will sabotage whatever policy Congress may 
adopt as he has sabotaged the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

The issue is clear. It is inconceivable to 
me that the American people would throw 
away a system at the very time that it has 
proved its ability to improve the condition 
of the great mass of the people to a standard 
of living far beyond anything the world 
has ever seen, and adopt a system which in 
Great Britain has failed to benefit the very 
workmen to which it promised utopia. The 
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iss12 is, in fact, the isswe between continued 
progress under liberty and a socialized state. 
And liberty is the only key to real progress. 
The Republican Party believes that if we 
follow the same principles, we can secure the 
same improvement as in the past. is 
no limit or frontier to the productive ability 
or the standards of living of our people. 
There is no reason why they shot 
constantly improve, providing we fo 
same principles of freedom which have 
ceeded in the past. We are opposed to a 
planned economy through Federal regulation 
and control, but we support policies 
which the Federal Government has pursucd 
for 100 years. We insist on a sound fiscal 
policy to maintain the value of the Ameri- 
can dollar and the savings and insurance 
policies of the pecple, a stability which is 
the base of full employment and prosperity. 
We favor Federal concern with every im- 
portant problem—research, advice, and assis- 
tance to individuals and business and States 
and communities, and financial aid in those 
cases where the need is clearly shown and 
where the ol jective is clearly beyond the 
power of the State or community to achieve. 
In the whole field of education, welfare, 
health, and housing the Federal Govern- 
ment must take that interest. These mat- 
ters are primarily in the jurisdiction of the 
States a--d local communities, but that does 
not exclude an active interest on the part of 
the Federal Government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is specially ccncerned that there be 
equality of opportunity throughout this 
great country, particularly for every child 
who is born into an American family, no 
matter how poor the family or the com- 
munity into which he may be born. I be- 
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we are sufficiently wealthy so that we can 
provide a minimum decent standard of liv- 
ing for every family in the United Stat 
This is the obligation recognized by most 
States and local communities, but all of 
them are not able to carry out that program, 
and financial help from the Federal Govern- 
ment can assist them in doing it. 

Conclusive figures on illiteracy show that 
the poorer States in this Nation are not able 
to provide a minimum decent education for 
all their children after raising taxes for edu- 
cation in excess of the average throughout 
the Nation. Consequently, I favor a bill for 
Federal aid to education in the nature of ar 
equalization fund to that every chil 
shall have a pri y and secondary 
education. 

We have as good health as any nation in 
the world, and we have always undertaken 
to see that free medical care is furnished to 
those who cannot afford to pay for it, but 
Federal aid can make that service more com- 
plete in providing a sufficient number of hos- 
pitals and of doctors, and see that real in- 
surance is available to those who desire to 
take advantage of it to spread the risk of 
every illness in 1 year. 

I have regarded decent 
tial for providing minimum stand 
living and supported the bill which will sub- 
sidize housing for those in the 
come brackets. 

In this whole field, it is most essential 
we do not impose Federal cont: 
dition of Federal assis 
nust remain in the States and lccal 
munities. In general, the Federal G 
ment should not be called in unless the 
is clearly shown. I do not 
eral Government shoul 
gram to provide free service 
are able to pay for them and that mes the 
great bulk of the population. Above all, 
cannot impose on Federal Government an 
more than on local g an excessi 
burden of taxation 
give free service or support 
not working is cut of the 
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are working. The burden on 

10t be so great as to threaten 

t y or reduce the incentive and re- 
r hard work, ability, and daring. 

Nor do we adopt any laissez faire principle. 

al yn is often essential to main- 

itself in industry by preventing 

and unfair competition. Federal 

prevent economic oppression by 

tandard for a minimum wage. It 

omic inequality by some 

e-support program to pre- 

estruction of agricultural pur- 

er through forces far beyonc the 

he individual or the united farm- 


al for Féderal action, however, 

sed by its effect on the liberty of 
vidual, the family, the community, 
ind labor. Such liberty cannot be 
to any theoretical improvement 
vernment control or Government 


m convinced that the people of this 

re strong believers in liberty and I 

te faith in their decision in 

That decision involves not 

re of America. Only if the 

ple convince themselves and 

» world that they bel‘eve in lib- 

we hope to meet the aggressive ide- 

f communism. Communism has 

d through the world because there has 

ideal to oppose it. Our leaders have 

i izing for America for 20 years. 

me has come when we must spread the 

; of liberty throughout the world as 
orefathers after 1776. 
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Address by Thomas M. Hennessey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 
Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I know 


1] Membere 
all Members 


¢ will be interested in some 
of the remarks of Thomas M. Hennessey 
before the Tuesday Club in Springfield 

on March 21. The address follo 
Friday was St. Patrick’s Day—a day 
morated by Irishmen everywhere as 

reat day of their race. 

1¢ back to the dark dawn of our hu- 
tory we find far out in the Atlantic a 
nd which is set apart from the pop- 
ulous Continent of Europe. It was then, as 
it is now, free from Europe’s bickering poli- 
tics and was inhabited by a race called the 
Celts. They were a mixture of bloods that 
f 


G 
man hi 
little is! 


ame long before, it seems, from Germany, 
rom Scandinavia, and from Spain. They 

ere pagans and their gods were the trees, 
the stars, and the moon. Yet they had 

‘hieved a culture and a Civilization that is 
the wonder of historians. 

Even before the coming of St. Patrick the 
old Irish were living under community laws 
and regulations that were far ahead of the 
known world. Their completeness and thor- 
oughness surprise us even today when a new 
law gets drawn at almost the drop of a hat. 
They regulated the basic elements of human 
conduct d consequently, there were laws 
of property, of contract, of agency, of bank- 
ruptcy, and of crime. 

nen, also, the lawyers were expected to 
rand to abide by it themselves. 
didn’t, their fines were many 
severe than those imposed on 
1. It seems that even in those 


vers had buried their laws in 


obscure phrases and meaningless words— 
“whereas, the party of the second part, when, 
as and if, and so on.” And so only the 
lawyers were able to understand it. Finally, 
King Conor, in great disgust, reprimanded 
the offending lawyers and ordered that hence- 
forth the practice of law and pleading in 
court should be open to everybody. 

And now let us look for awhile at St. 
Patrick. He is a misty figure—his clear out- 
line lost in the distance of remote cen- 
turies. His birthday even, nobody knows; 
nor the country of his birth; but he was born 
in either Scotland or France about the year 
375. His name Patrick is an abbreviated 
form of the Roman Patricius, which indicates 
that his father was of high rank in the Ro- 
man Army and in the Republic of Rome. 
The first certain fact we have about him is 
that he was kidnaped when a youth, 16 
perhaps, from the shores of France and sold 
as a slave in Ireland. The next few years he 
spent as a shepherd for his Irish master, 
tending his flocks on the green hills and re- 
solving to come some day to convert these 
lovable Irish people to Christianity—to his 
own God of gentleness and love. 

So equipped, he returned to Ireland to un- 
dertake the work of his dreams. He failed 
to convert his former master, but he did 
succeed in enrolling his two sons. Then on 
he went to Tara, the palace of King Laog- 
haire, the most important of all the Irish 
kings. 

I think St. Patrick must be the happiest 
man in heaven because the pious legends of 
Ireland have obviously stretched the truth 
to make him the greatest man that ever lived. 

At last the preaching career of St. Patrick 
came to an end and he retired to the great 
cathedral he had built at Armagh. After 
writing his biographies which, typical of his 
humility, he called “confessions,” and after 
helping the people of Ireland to combine their 
laws and their government, he died some- 
time in the fifth century, probably at the 
age of 87. And over his body there was held 
a great wake—12 days and nights during 
which, it is reported, the sun did not set. 
Some reports go so far as to say that the sun 
did not set for a whole year. These stories 
at least reflect his popularity. The people 
of Ireland had followed him and had come to 
love him almost to the point of worship. Few 
men in the history of the whole world have 
won such devotion and faith from their 
followers. 

“Lives of great men all remind us,” said 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, “we can make 
our lives sublime, and departing, leave be- 
hind us, footprints on the sands of time.” 
Look for a little while at the marks St. Pate 
rick left across the centuries. His chief work 
was religion. And that is why we look par- 
ticularly upon the contributions he has made 
to the religious life of his time and the peo- 
ple who followed him, 

The history of the religion we call Christian 
began with the ancient Jews. Yet if we fol- 
low its history down the ages, we find a pe- 
riod in early times when Christianity might 
have been lost except for Ireland. In the 
Middle Ages, teachers and priests went out 
from Ireland to every corner of Europe to 
bring back again the religion which St. Pat- 
rick had taught them generations before and 
which slumbering Europe seemed likely to 
forget all about. They faithfully kept alive 
the fire that Patrick had kindled. And so 
it is, that we find Irish teachers and Irish 
saints in so many countries—in Italy, in 
France, in Germany, in Scotland, and even 
in far off Iceland. They were bringing back 
again the faith and religion that Patrick had 
brought them before. 

And with religion went learning. Explain 
it as we will—but throughout the history 
of the world, religion has been foster mother 
to education and learning. And for its 
great accomplishments in this field, Ireland 
has been sometimes termed the “land of 
saints and scholars.” It was a proud and 


well-reserved title during the Middle Ave: 
for out from its quiet, busy monasterie: 
went preachers to awaken the hearts 


alive. St. Patrick made of Ireland a store. 
house for learning and for Christianity 
From it, during the Middle Ages, came the 
resources that stirred and developed 
minds and hearts of men. 

When we mention the hearts of men, 
cannot help but think of the social anq 
domestic virtues of the Irish. And here 
is that the Irishman outstrips all his com. 
petitors. His hospitality is not only a habit 
it is a principle. For the stranger, for + 
friendless, for the hungry, and for 
thirsty—he quickly finds a channel! t 
heart and his billfold. And it is not 
this virtue but the manner of sh 
which records the charm that runs thr 
his conduct. There is a natural poli 
and sincerity in his manner which n 
can mistake. 

But a great part of the work of St. Patrick 
was in building a nation. Ireland m 
Patrick her hero. This year she cele)ra: 
perhaps her one thousand five hundr 
Patrick’s Day—we will celebrate 
hundred and seventy-fourth Fourth 
By comparison our Nation is but a y 

The history of Ireland is largely 
warfare against oppression. Beginni1 
the heartbreaking misunderstandi: 
tween England and Ireland, with 
gious revivals of the sixteenth cent) 
with the cruelties of Henry VIII an 
well and Queen Elizabeth, the people 
land were frequently in trouble. Y 
worked constantly for freedom a: 
government. Their list of patriots i 
one—and every generation, it seem 
nished a leader. There was Robert I 
who went cheerfully to be executed. 
was Daniel O’Connell, who gained a s¢ 

ngland’s Parliament and who bar 
a skillful statesman to secure advant 
his people. There was the great 
movement that spread through the 
among Irishmen in every country. 
look back on the Fenian idea, how 
was the sheerest folly, to attempt t 
an empire with a plan so childish. 
was brave.) Then there was Terrenc 
Sweeney, who undertook a hunger strike a 
gave up his life as a martyr to fr 
There was the rebellion of 1916, the 
ship of Eamon DeValera, and fina 
establishment of the Irish Republic n 
ognized, even though partitioned, as 
dependent nation completely outside 
British Commonwealth. 

Today Ireland is a good country t 
It still has its wonderful climate 
makes for perpetual delight. It has 
program of industrial and power 
ment which is making life easier for | 
who will always get their living fi 
farms. While there is little great 
there is also little of the mass of! 
poverty that is besetting so many o/ t 
tions of the world today. The ps 
well as the country are free. There 
government interference in private 
either through excessive taxation or 
regulation. In short, the Irish in I 
today are “doing all right, thank you 

And that’s probably why, for the first tin 
in centuries, there are more Irish <« 
to Ireland than leaving it. Emigrat! 
always been one of Ireland’s tr: 
Throughout the years she has 
youngest, her pluckiest, and her he 
leave the country to seek opportun 
different parts of the world. And the} 
opportunities, especially here in A: 
America has been good to them &s : 
been good to all immigrant races wh 
honest and industrious. Irishmen a! 
men’s sons have gone far here. In i! 
in the professions, in finance, and in 
ment they have reached the top. A 
have done it by the intelligent and ‘neuer 


We 














pplication of the talents, skills, and 
yes Which originated in the teachings of 
c+ Patrick. Now it is the responsibility of 
| of them to merit the confidence that oth- 
placed in them, and by good example 
e priceless heritage that it has been 
+heir d fortune to receive. 
“so let us think of the great monuments 
nave in America—the right to think, the 
rk, the right to worship. Let us 
se who believe the only monuments 
his world are those to be found in the 
Red Square of Moscow. And finally, let us 
strate our great sense of national loy- 
ty and carry out to the fullest our self- 
npose bligations to become still better 
n—to become still better Americans. 











Keep Our Country Free and Independ- 
ent—Co to the Polls and Vote—You 
May Lose a Few Minutes by Voting 
but You Could Lose a Lifetime of Hap- 
piness by Failing to Vote 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 
OF OHIO 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. YOUNG. My. Speaker, und2r leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
f the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, I include 
n address of Hon. Charles F. Sweeney, 
cretary of state of Ohio. 

Charles F. Sweeney, Ohio’s secretary 
of state, served four terms as a member 
f the General Assembly of Ohio. He 
tained a reputation as one of Ohio’s 

ve, constructive, and progressive 
ker As a young man he served 
inder Gen. John J. Pershing in Mexico, 
end in World War I was in the Army 
Secret Service checking espionage and 





As Ohio’s secretary of state he has 
n the respect and confidence of our 
ple by his efficient, industrious, and 
nomical administration of thet im- 
portant office. 
The address follows: 
We are assembled here today in the spirit 
ellowship and brotherly love to 
1 dream come true in dedicating a 
e, to commend those who planned 
red long and hard to make this 
m come true. It has been a long time 
idea was born by a small group of 
red in a lumberyard, out of which 
of the largest benevolent organiza- 
the world, the Fraternal Order of 
Their benefits and charitable acts 
not so fortunate are many and 
med. This is made possible only in a 
try where men are privileged to free 
d free assembly. 
e task is clear. For our 





k before us 
f action we must go back to our 
n, to our Declaration of Inde- 
to our history, and to the example 
ur national fathers. 
» chief election officer of the State 
Ohio, I am responsible for the proper 
rat of the election machinery of the 
to see to it that elections are 
inducted in the various counties. 
The office of secretary of state has chan- 
i rmation that does not ordinarily 
4 i to 1 sneral public, and this in part is 
I it to talk to you about. 
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I did not come here to frighten anybody; 
I merely want to pass along to you a few facts. 
People have become so complacent and have 
taken such a matter-of-fact attitude toward 
our democracy, that the danger signal is out 
as to just how long we can live as freemen. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the country’s 
greatest authority on the Communist con- 
spiracy, had this to say during an appearance 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee: 

“The size of the Communist Party is rela- 
tively unimportant because of the enthusi- 
asm and iron-clad discipline under which 
they operate. In this connection it might 
be of interest to know that in 1917, when the 
Communists overthrew the Russian govern- 
ment, there was one Communist for every 
2,277 persons in Russia. In the United 
States today there is one Communist for 
every 1,814 persons in the country.” 

We have seen the White House picketed 
and our President debDased when the policies 
of our form of government clashed with those 
xf the Communist Party line, and this very 
thing happened to our Governor at the State 
house recently. 

The forces of communism are running loose 
in the entire world today. These facts are 
proof of the necessity that every citizen of 
the United States must be depended upon 
to protect the interests of their families and 
children and to do everything possible to 
preserve our form of government and our 
great educational and religious institutions. 

What can we do to combat these forces? 
I'll tell you what youcan do. You can excr- 
cise your franchise, as the Constitution of 
the United States guarantces, the privilege of 
casting a free and secret ballot at election 
time. 

It may be of interest to you to know that 
only a mere majority of the eligible voters 
take advantage of this privilege. 

Why don’t people vote? Some are too lax 
and indifferent. To those I say don’t com- 
plain about how the Government is being 
run. You lost your right to criticize when 
you failed to exercise your right to vote. 
Others don’t vote because they are afraid 
they might sometime be called for jury duty. 
All right, maybe you'd like it better in the 
Soviet Union, where they don’t have any 
juries. If enough of you stay away from the 
polls we may have that system in the Unitec 
States before long. 

Another excuse for not voting is that there 
is no difference between the political parties, 
so what is the use. Maybe there would be a 
bigger difference between the parties and 
issues if you, who give that excuse, would 
vote, not only at the general elections but at 
the primaries, where the candidates are nom- 
inated. 

Some people also have the idea that their 
vote won't count because there will be so 
many on the other side. If everybody felt 
that way there would be no reason for hold- 
ing elections, and some dictator might as well 
appoint all the public officials. A lot of peo- 
ple consider themselves to be good citizens 
if they go to church, pay their taxes, live 
within their means, attend to their jos, 
observe the laws, and don’t get into fight 
with their neighbors. I don’t believe tha 
anyone who fails to vote can be regarded as 
having fulfilled all his duties of good citizen- 
ship. 

A recent survey of some of the different 
classes shows among automobile dealers, 
whom you would expect to have a vital 
interest in political affairs, 3714 percent of 
them are either too busy cr not interested 
enough to vote, and 21 percent of them were 
not even registered. 

And here are the facts—members of the 
chambers of commerce, whom you would ex- 
pect to be interested in maintaining our 
kind of government, that 24.57 rcent were 
not suficiently interested to their 
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franchise, and 19.35 percent of the members 
were not even registered voters. 

The clergymen, who influence the majority 
of our population, 32 percent of them did not 
vote in the 1948 Presidential election, and 
2744 percent weren’t registered. 

Independent grocers, who are the very grass 
roots of democracy, 37 percent of their mem- 
bers couldn’t be bothered about voting, and 
32 percent of all groups checked were not 
registered. 

And the doctors, who are so perturbed 
about “socialized medicine,” 20 percent 
stayed away from the polls, and 15.82 percent 
are not registered. 

The Rotary and Kiwanis service clubs 
throughout the Nation have been outstand- 
ing in their work for civic betterment, yet 
14 percent are not voting and 9.96 percent 
are not even registered. 

Independent druggists, 26.67 percent are 
not voting and 23.53 percent are not regis- 
tered. 

And here’s something startling—school 
teachers—here is a group which has the 
serious responsibility of leadership and of 
molding public opinion through the medium 
of education < rhtenment, 3} 
percent are not and 6.10 percent are 
not even rogistered 

It may be of interest to you to know that in 
the last general election a \ small minor- 
ity of those eligible to vote amended the 
constitution of the State of Ohio. When a 
thing like this can happen, in changing the 
constitution, it is time we wake up to the 
fact that something is wrong in our democ- 
racy. 

The right to vote freely is the fundamental 
basis of a true democracy. Our b uaran- 
ty of keeping and preserving our cou ’ 
free and incerendent, is to guard every hour, 





















































































the thing which made our country great, 
namely, the two-party system of government. 
I am a firm believer in party politics—so 








much so, that in my opinion it would be a 
tragedy for the United States if either the 
Democratic Party or the Republican Party 
were to pass from the scene. There is a be- 
lief in some quarters that, with the radio 
and other Kinds of high-pressure propaganda 
methcds now available, the old type of polit- 
ical organizatio:. is bound for disuse or de- 
cay. Not to my way of thinking, and if it 
is true, the fact should be deplored by every 
thoughtful American citizen. ‘ : 
The contribution of the political 
parties to our way of life is that it has 
allowed the United States to avoid the de- 
structive blight of government by minority. 
The two great political parties help to keep 
the United States a free Nation because they 
promote national unity. Without them, it is 
om Onitn 


up. 


great 











illy the 
two-party system should crum in this 
country, then the United States will be at 
the mercy of every organized minority, every 
ambitious demagogue, every radio spell- 
binder, and every political crackpot who 
comes along. They will spring up overnight 
and take over ccntrc! of the Government, and 
when that happens, it will be a 
for the majority of wholesome and fair-deal- 
ing American citizens. 

Under the two-party system of government 
we have done well for over 150 years. We 
are the freest, the best governed, the most 
prosperous country in the world and the two- 
party system made it so, and the two-party 
system will Keep iteso. It behooves all of us, 
who are eligible to vote, to exercise our fran- 








sorry day 











chise by voting at every election. This way— 
and this way on “an we be assured of 
maintaining y ur rnment 

Any person able t y “I am an Ameri- 
can” should be the proudest person in the 
world. 

The privilege of being a citizen of the 
United Stat I I by almost 
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175 years of suffering and blood. It has taken 
f rY wars to establish the Government 
the United States and to maintain it 
throughout the years. 
Deep down in my heart there is this realiza- 
tion t) t 


we have a wonderful land, and I 
am trying to get my fellow Americans to 

udy it a little bit and to understand it a 
1 ttle more and see if we haven’t some re- 


fl Udic 


sponsibility as citizens of the greatest coun- 
try in the world. 

I would like to conclude by saying: What 
kind of an America would you like to live in 
tomorrow? 

My friends, to keep our country free and 
independent, all you have to do is exercise 


your franchise, and gq to the polls and vote. 
You may lose a few minutes time by voting, 
but you could lose a lifetime of happiness if 


you don’t! 





Labor Leader’s Eulogy of Hon. Mary T. 
lorton, of New Jersey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in The Wash 
Line, official publication of Laundry 
Workers, Cleaners, and Dyers Interna- 
tional Union, Local No. 284, of Essex and 
Hudson Counties, N. J., a splendid tribute 
to Hon. Mary T. Norton, Representative 
from the Thirteenth District of New 
, is paid by Mr. Winfield S. Chas- 
I ar, ‘preside nt of the local. Under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I am 
happy indeed, to append this expression 
of appreciation to Mrs. Norton for the 


HON. 





aid she has extended to labor through- 

out her long career in the House: 

LocAL 284 SaLures Mrs. Mary T. Norton— 
RETIRING MEMBER OF CONGRESS HAILED AS 
“LA 2's FRIEND” 

(By Winfield S. Chasmar, president, local 

No. 284) 

It was with a feeling of deep personal 
regret that I read the decision by Mary T. 
NorTON to climax her career as a Member 
of Congress. This means that Mrs. Norton 
will not seek reelection in the Thirteenth 
District which she has served for 25 years. 


In view of her long record of championing 
labor’s cause in Congress, I feel that we 
hould pay tribute to this grand lady through 


the medium of our union publication, the 
wn Mrs. Norton for many years, 
ig record of valuable service to 
l organized labor, plus her ad- 
le qualities of leadership, have made a 
: impression upon me. On many occa- 


I have kn 
a 





s I have received the cooperation and 
ice Of Mrs. NorToN in legislative mat- 

ters affecting our own membership. 
In endeavoring to heap praise upon Mrs. 
Norton, I can think of no better tribute 


to review her lon 
h the 


Llities 


g record in Congress. 

years since labor first realized 
and organized on a national 
s, there has been in the opinion of many 
n” better friend of labor and stancher sup- 
porter of its cause in the Halls of Congress 
than Representative Mary T. NorTon. 





Elected to the House of Representatives in 
RTON served on the Labor Com- 
of its outstanding members 
its chair- 


1924, Mrs. No 
mittee s one 
until 1937, made 


when she was 
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man, upon the death of Representative 
Connery. 

As the new chairman of this important 
committee—which was one of the outstand- 
ing cogs in the legislative machinery of the 
Roosevelt administration—Representative 
Norton found her first real opportunity to 
serve in a constructive way the cause of 
labor in which she believed so sincerely. 

Both during his campaigns and following 
his election in 1932, President Roosevelt had 
advocated higher wages and shorter hours 
for the working men and women of our Na- 
tion. Representative Norton was selected by 
the Democratic administration as the medi- 
um through which the campaign promises 
could be effectively realized. What an excel- 
lent job she did is one of the notable chap- 
ters in the history of labor’s progress during 
18 years, 

BATTLE FOR STANDARDS ACT 


Admitting that it is the outstanding act of 
her legislative career and the one in which 
she gained the greatest pleasure, Mrs. Nor- 
TON in 1937 sponsored the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, more familiarly known as the wage- 
and-hour law. Recommitted to the House on 
December 17 of that year, after a full week 
of discussion on the floor, from which Mrs. 
NoRTON was never absent for a minute, the 
bill was, under her leadership, again con- 
sidered by the Labor Committee and reported 
favorably to the House April 21, 1938. 
Blocked by the Rules Committee from bring- 
ing the bill to the floor of the House for con- 
sideration, Mrs. Norton placed a petition on 
the Speaker’s desk to discharge the measure 
from that committee. 

Evidence of the support she gathered for 
the petition and her bill is rhown by the 
fact that in only 2 hours and 22 minutes 
(record-breaking speed), the 218 signatures 
for the petition, which would permit the bill 
to again be considered in the House, were 
obté 1ined. 

The bill came up and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was passed in the House, May 24, 
1938, by a vote of 314 to 97 approved, and the 
conference report (joint House and Senate) 
about 3 weeks later by a majority of 202. 

This bill established a graduated minimum- 
wage scale of 25 to 40 cents per hour and a 
similarly graduated workweek of 44 to 40 
hours. 

Although Mrs. Norton had encountered 
numerous discouragements during the con- 
sideration of the legislation, she kept upper- 
most labor’s interests, believing that the time 
had arrived when the laborer in this country 
must be recognized and given an opportunity 
for a decent standard of living. 

The morning after the bill was first recom- 
mitted, President Roosevelt called Mrs. Nor- 
TON and, believing she would be completely 
discouraged by the turn of events, inquired 
what she intended to do, to which the con- 
gresswoman replied, “Mr. President, I am 
going to give you a bill.” She never wavered 
from that course and by her sponsorship of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act gained the 
gratitude of labor. President Roosevelt 
joined in calling her “Labor’s Friend.” 

Known as labor's “Bible,” the Fair Labor 
Standards Act placed a ceiling on hours and 
a floor on wages and all constructive labor 
legislation since that time has incorporated 
the basic principles of the act. 

tabor assumes Mrs. Norton's name will 


sestinial basis. 
PROTECTED ACT 


Through all the years Mrs. Norton has 
worked to protect the act, and, as chairman 
of the House Labor Committee from 1937 to 
1947, she guarded zealously the gains made 
by labor. During that period numerous bills 
were introduced which would have weakened 
the law, but none was reported from the 
Labor Committee, and, finally, when any such 
measures were introduced in the House, they 











were so drafted by their authors so 


as to 
bypass the Labor Committee and referred ty 


other committees of the House, where labo, 
did not have so stanch a friend. Representa 





tive Norton protested this action herself, qe 
claring in the House that the Labor Co mit. 
tee had “honorably fought for legislatj 3 
considered to be for the best interests of th. 


country” and asking that the House “deal 


with the Labor Committee as you would wit) 
any other committee of the House.” Lab 
enemies knew in the chairman of the # 
Labor Committee they had a foe whom t 
could not sway or conquer. 


This woman’s great work was not yet over, 


Mrs. NorTon has been ever cognizant of th 
needs of the workers of the country, 
believing that the 40 cents per hour n 
mum wage adopted in 1938 was far t 








and completely out of line with rising living 


costs, Representative NorTon in subsequen: 


Congresses introduced legislation to incre 


the minimum hourly wage to at least 75 


cents, and in the Eighty-first Congress offer 
legislation that established the 75-cent rat 

As a member of the Labor Committee 
helped to sponsor the so-called “Magn 
Carta of Labor,” the 
lations Act, and later when ame: 
were offered in the House, to practically 
stroy the statute, Mrs. NorTON was 
alone responsible in blocking their pass 
That the act remained intact through 
her years as chairman of the Labor ( 
mittee is evidence of her keen lead 
in behalf of labor. 


HER OPINION OF HARTLEY 


National Labor Re. 


When, in 1946, the Republicans gained a 


majority of the Congress and Rep 
tive Fred Hartiey assumed chairmanship 
the Labor Committee, Mrs. Norton resi 
from the committee, stating that she 

not serve With a chairman for whom i 
no respect.” She further said that ‘ r! 
son for resigning was that “while I 
chairman of the committee the gent 
who is now chairman and who talks a 
labor as if he knew something about 
attended exactly six meetings in 10 \ 

When the Taft-Hartley bill was first 
sidered in the House, Mrs. NorToN sp 
against it, deploring what she tern 
attempt of Congress to strangle labor 
accusing “labor baiters” and “labor h 
in the House of forgetting “the gr 
record of labor, without which 
have been impossible to win the wa 

Mrs. Norton was one of the fil 
mind other Members of the House 
great part which labor had played 
tory. Feeling that all too few pe 
ized that victory in 1945 would 1 
been possible without labor’s devoti 
resentative Norton helped to lead t 
against the Taft-Hartley bill, voting 
it herself and working among her 
urging them to oppose it also. T* 

“a retreat—not just a step backward 
a wholesale retreat to the day wi 
had no rights,” she predicted on t 
of the House the defeat of the | 
which adopted the Taft-Hartley Act 
accurate was her prediction is a m 
record in political annals. A De! 
Congress was elected in 1946. 

In the campaign of 1949 in her 
gressional district and nationally, R 
ative NorTon advocated the Taft-Hart! 
repeal and promised to support I 
to abolish the act. During the first 
of the Eighty-first Congress the 
down” Wocd bill was introduced int 
which would have changed some p 
of Taft-Hartley, but would not have 
it outright. Mrs. Norton voted as 
measure, feeling that the only solu 
the “strait-jacket” in which labor ! 





iu 


self was entire repeal of the Taft-Ha! Act 


When the Wood bill failed of pa 








to recommit the legislation to the 


Lab rc ymmittee. 


The Taft-Hartley Act is still law. Its fate 
depends on the congressional election next 
: Untiring foe of compulsion and advocate 


f voluntary methods to settle labor disputes, 

ntative NorTon has taken a deep per- 
interest in legislation which would in- 
su luntary and free action in labor prob- 
lem For example, she sponsored in the 
Sev -seventh Congress a bill which pro- 
ided specifically for voluntary mediation of 

1 in defense industries. She believes 
wr is capable of solving its own prob- 
telligently without the compulsory 
eatu of the Taft-Hartley law. 

R nized as an authority on labor and 

lems, Representative NoRTON was ap- 

d in 1945 by President Truman as an 

te e delegate and adviser from the 

States to the International Labor 

tion in Paris. The outstanding part 

RTON played in these deliberations is 

ll wn and admired by those associated 
with her in this great movement. 

I Congresswoman has always been an 
it of discrimination and has led the 
- the establishment of a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
Author of H. R. -2232 in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, which prohibited discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, 
1nd national origin, she has exerted every 

within her power to have FEPC re- 
shed by legislative statute after the 
termination of the first Fair Employment 
Practices Commission created by Executive 
rd Stymied by the Rules Committee 
bringing H. R. 2232 to the floor, she 
introduced similar legislation in sub- 
Congresses. She is untiring in her 
; to create a new FEPC, and has often 
headlines with the scathing tongue- 
she has given congressional oppo- 

nents from the South. 

K n as an advocate of tolerance in 
ll fields, Representative NorTon has sought 

eliminate discrimination because of race, 

color, and national origin, not only in 

employment but in many phases of our 

nat 1 life. One of her outstanding acts 

first session of the Eighty-first Con- 

vas her introduction of H. R. 3199, a 

which provides that the payment of a 

‘ shall not be prerequisite for voting 

primary or other election for national 

Her bill was adopted in the House 

1949, by a vote of 274 to 116. If 

f enacted into law, Mary Norton will be 

I 1 as responsible for an epic advance 
tl mocratic processes of the Nation. 
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Chasing Chameleons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
ler leave to extend my remarks, I 
iding a very important article by 
d writer, Freda Utley, which ap- 
in the current issue of Human 


ar 


CHASING CHAMELEONS 
(By Freda Utley) 
meleon is a species of lizard which 
elf by its power to change the 
its skin so as to become indistin- 
from its environment Acc 


¢ } } a proie 
it isO Has a pro) 


rding 


tile 
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tongue and moves slowly. Except for their 
demonstrated ability to move fast many 
of those whom Senator McCartnuy is en- 
deavoring to track down and prove to be 
Communists could very well meet the defi- 
nition of chameleons. The Senator from 
Wisconsin, whose boldness is equaled only 
by his ignorance of the magnitude of the 
task he has set himself, must feel that he 
is in a nightmare in which his quarry con- 
tinually eludes him, or changes its appear- 
ance as soon as he catches it. 

Those who only yesterday were joining 
Communist fronts, advising the adminis- 
tration to place its trust in Stalin, telling 
the public in speeches, books, and articles 
that the Russian leader was an ever-loving 
friend of peace and democracy, and in gen- 
eral deluding the American people as to 
the nature of the Soviet regime, are today 
quite otherwise engaged. Either they are 
fighting a battle of words with the Soviet 
representatives in the United Nations, or 
giving advice as to how to contain commu- 
nism, or shaking their fists at the Kremlin 
from behind their desks in the State Depart- 
ment. And if rude men like McCartTuy press 
them concerning their records they can re- 
ply in Dorothy Kenyon’s words: 

“I do not deny that my name may have 
been used, even at times with my consent, 
in connection with organizations that later 
proved to be subversive but which, at the 
time, seemed to be engaged in activities 
or dedicated to objectives which I could 
and did approve.” 

And how can one deny the validity of this 
argument unless one is prepared to denounce, 
not only Roosevelt, Churchill, General Mar- 
shall, but all those who followed in their 
train? One should recall that the American 
people—whether Democrats or Republicans— 
almost all welcomed Stalin as an ally, and 
rushed to give aid and comfort to the Soviet 
Union in order to destroy Germany and 
Japan. 

Until about 4 years ago friendship for 
Soviet Russia was all the rage. The most 
respectable people appeared on the mast- 
heads or platforms of the multitude of or- 
ganizations with democratic names founded 
to ensnare the gullible, the ignorant, and 
the vain. And many a rich and foolish man 
gave huge donations to Communist causes 
to pay for the privilege of being called a 
liberal. 

It was also advantageous to be kind to 
Communists. During and immediately after 
the war the anti-Communist was often re- 
garded as a potential, if not actual, Fascist; 
or at least as not quite nice to know, and 
dangerous to associate with if one hoped to 
get on in the world. Anyone in the State De- 
partment who took a dim view of the Soviet 
Union, or who questioned the popular 
assumption that the Chinese Communists 
were harmless agrarian reformers, had little 
hope of promotion, and his advice was dis- 
regarded by successive Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State. Alger Hiss, whom Roosevelt 
chose to take with him to Yalta, in prefer- 
ence to the loyal experts on Russia in the 











State Department, would never have been 
singled out for rapid advancement had he not 
been pro-Soviet. 

As regards most of the magazines, news- 
papers, radio programs, universities, and re- 
seé associations (such as the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and the Foreign Policy 
Association), it was about as hard for an 


ernment, to obtain a hearing as for the pro- 
verbial camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle. All in all it was profitable to be 
red, or at least pink; and wunprincip 
careerists are as responsible as Comm 
sympathizers for the dangerous situati 


anti-Communist, or critic of the Soviet Gov- 
ft 





*k 


which America is now placed. 


Ir 
Today the nolitical climate has changed. 


It is no longer possible t 2 a Russia-firster 
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while also posing as a loyal American. To- 
day it is as necessary for the time servers to 
denounce Stalin as it was formerly to praise 
him. So the political chameleons have sud- 
denly discovered that Russia is ruled by a 
totalitarian tyranny as bad and as dangerous 
as Hitler’s. One is reminded of the old Eng- 
lish song about the Vicar of Bray who got 
preferment by changing his religion in each 
reign from the Stuarts to the Hanoverians. 
Its refrain runs: 


“And this is law that I'll maintain 
Until my dying day, sir, 

That whotsoever King shall reign, 
I'll be the Vicar of Bray, sir.” 


Many of those responsible for the dis- 
astrous course taken by American policy from 
Tehran to Potsdam and for a year or two 
afterward now cling together in preserving 
each others’ reputations and denying their 
responsibility. They neither confess to, nor 
repent of, their past errors and sins. More- 
over many of them still display a sneaking re- 
gard for communism, even while condemn- 
ing Russia’s aggressive policies. This is evi- 
denced by the friendly attitude displayed 
toward Tito. 

The real Communists are, of course, as 
adept in changing their outward color for 
protective purposes as the careerists. In- 
deed it can be surmised that if there is a 
“top Soviet espionage agent” in the State 
Department, as charged by McCarrny, he 
will have taken such care never to display 
his true colors that his name is not included 
in the list of suspects. Those Government 
employees who embraced communism out of 
conviction and openly displayed their sym- 
pathies, can no doubt count upon the dis- 
creet silence of the careerists who no longer 
follow the party line. And might not the 
threat of exposure be used by the Commu- 
nists to blackmail those who formerly in- 
fluenced, or implemented, American policy in 
accordance with Moscow’s interests, but are 
how pretending that they have always been 
loyal Americans? Could be. 

rit 


On the- other hand those Government em- 
ployees who have never been sympathetic to 
communism, or who have never gone along 
with the Communists in hope of prefer- 
ment, and are in a position to know or sus- 
pect which of their colleagues are disloyal 
or security risks, cannot testify for fear 
of losing their jobs. This seems to me the 
most shccking aspect of the p 
torial investigation, yet it causes little or 
no comment. The newspapers are full of 
criticisms of the concept of guilt by asso- 


ent 


senae 
senna 























ciation, and of the infringement of civil 
liberties entailed by loyalty investigationn 
But no one seems to view with ala ts 
that loyal Government employees hesitate 
to testify against those whom they have rea- 
son to believe are Communists, for fear of 
being victimized by the dministration. 
And the manner in which Senator Typincs 
has conducted the investigation, co i 
with the Executive's relu e 
to see l oO = 
use i € 1at 
the ad is more ncer i to 
save face than to root out Communists in 
the Government service. 

We must have gone further than we reae- 
lize along the road which leads to totali- 
tarian tyranny when it i ssul i tl l 
administration has the right to dem 
Government employees that th 
loyalty be to the y in powe 
their country or tI nscie l 
Americans are will to forego thei n 
alienable rights under the Constitution 


rather than lose their jobs 
Our military government in Germany was 
instructed at the war’s end to hold all G 


» 


uilty of the crimes of the Nazis 


poe 


reé . 
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related to the Nazis. Our law of liberation 
from national socialism, as the denazifica- 
tion decree was called, penalized not only all 
party members and their wives and children, 
but also all members of associations affiliated 
with the Nazi Party. In other words the 
principle of guilt by association was made 
the law of the conquered territory. I have 
yet to find a liberal commentator, or 
columnist, now insisting that no man should 
be suspected on account of his associations, 
whoever raised his voice to condemn the 
denazificat 1 decrees. 
Iv 


It is the decline of ethical standards and 
of belief in universal principles of justice, 
together with the lac¥® of moral courage, so 
evident today, which has allowed the Com- 
munist disease to spread, and which makes 
it so hard to cure. McCartuy would achieve 

results if he concentrated on 
those who direct United States 
r security risks on account of 
rity, their bad judgment, 
and their gullibility, as 
record. Those who directed 

along the line most advan- 
‘ whatever their motives 
may have , are far more dangerous than 
espionage agents The harm done to the 
Republic by Alger Hiss at Yalta and San 
Francisco was incomparably greater than the 
activities which helped persuade the jury 
to convi him. 

The difficulty is that a real inquiry into 
the causes for the disastrous policy toward 
Russia pursued by Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman would require a quality of greatness 
in certain eminent Americans which they 
have so far not displayed. If General Mar- 
shall, for instance, were to testify before the 
Senate Committee would he admit his mis- 
takes in China? Would he take responsi- 
bility for having prepared the way for Mos- 
cow to conquer China—by his policy of plac- 
ing an embargo on arms to Chiang Kai-shek, 
and by pressing the Generalissimo to take the 
Communists into the Nationalist Govern- 
ment? Would he, at least, fix the responsi- 
bility on treacherous State Department ad- 
visers? Without such frank speaking, it is 
difficult to foresee real progress from loyalty 
investi ns 

Basically the problem is up to the Ameri- 
can people. They have the power to make 
an irresistible demand that the administra- 
tion which they elected follow the courageous 
and honest path. Unless the people exert 
this power, their undoubted desire to defeat 
totalitarianism will be thwarted by the 
Vicars of Bray. 


more positive 
proving th 
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Tree Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a factual statement on tree farms and 


engineer in the Pacific 
Northwest region. I am sure the infor- 
mation presented by Mr. Hagenstein will 
be found extremely valuable by all Mem- 
bers of the House who are interested in 
forestry and the perpetuation of our 
forest resources 


inent forest 


The statement follows: 


[From the Oregon Business Review, Eugene, 
Oreg., for February 1950] 


TREE Farms: A PaciFic NORTHWEST BUSINESS 
ASSET 


(By W. D. Hagenstein, forest engineer, Forest 
Conservation Committee of Pacific North- 
west Forest Industries) 


The first “tree farm” in the United States 
was dedicated in 1941 in Grays Harbor 
County, Wash. After an intensive forestry 
study, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. set 
aside a 120,000-acre property for the per- 
manent production of timber crops. The 
property was named the Clemons Tree Farm 
in memory of Charles Clemons, pioneer Grays 
Harbor County logger. The term “tree farm” 
implies business forest management. 

Prior to the establishment of the Clemons 
Tree Farm, forest landowning companies in 
the Pacific Northwest had made a number of 
starts in forestry as far back as 1901. They 
soon learned that many serious obstacles be- 
set them. Chief among these was the big 
gamble with forest enemy No. 1—fire. 
Because of the huge accumulations of highly 
inflammable debris in century-old forests and 
the frequent protracted droughts during July 
and August, the forest-fire problem in west- 
ern Oregon and Washington was unparalleled 
elsewhere in the world. 

To solve the fire problem, private-land 
owners in western Oregon and Washington 
organized a number of fire-protection as- 
sociations over 40 years ago. Their early at- 
tempts emphasized safeguarding merchant- 
able timber, logging facilities, and other 
property. The idea of protecting baby trees 
and saplings didn’t enter the thinking of 
that period. Because of inadequate technical 
forestry knowledge and know-how of fire 
protection, results of the early protection ef- 
forts were hit and miss for nearly 20 years. 

As the forestry profession developed in the 
region, its research was focused primarily on 
problems of fire prevention and control. An 
important discovery was that relative hu- 
midity, the amount of moisture in the air 
as compared with what it could hold at the 
saturation point, was the best indicator of 
impending fire danger. Following this dis- 
covery, private timber landowners, logging 
operators, and forest-protection organiza- 
tions began to watch weather very closely. 
By 1933 the State forest-protection laws in 
Oregon and Washington had been modified 
in the light of operators’ experience to pro- 
vide a good basic code. But more was needed; 
fire records indicated that, despite gocd com- 
pliance with the forest-protection laws, the 
region was burning far too many young trees 
each dry summer. 

Realization of this pointed the forestry 
efforts of a handful of private foresters 
toward the development of a system of forest 
management, which offered possibilities for 
overcoming the fire limitations to economi- 
cally successful forest management. ‘They 
termed the system “tree farming.” 

After studying the fire history on the prop- 
erty which was destined to become the Clem- 
ons Tree Farm, foresters determined that, if 
the company were to manage successfully 
its forest properties for continuing crops of 
wood, the fire problem would have to be ap- 
proached on an entirely different basis than 
formerly. Their thesis was that a forest 
property must have protection commensurate 
with its worth. They established the worth 
of the company’s Clemons property by de- 
termining the growing capacity of the land, 
the fire losses of second-growth trees on lands 
which had been harvested, and the replace- 
ment cost of such trees by artificial means, 
In this way they demonstrated how much 
could be spent for fire protection designed to 
keep within a predetermined maximum the 
loss on areas burned over annually, They 
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found that the average annual expenditures 
for forest-fire protection had been about g 
cents per acre and that the acreage of youno 
trees lost each year under this intensity o; 
protection was costing the company a gre at 
deal more. To replace the trees lost woulq 
require many times the outlay for adequate 
fire protection. An immediate capital invest. 
ment of about $1 per acre to provide satis. 
factory fire-protection roads, fire-detectioy 
facilities, a communication system, and mod. 
ern mechanized fire equipment similar to 
that used for protection of urban property 
was recommended. An average annual ex. 
pense of 25 to 30 cents per acre was estimateg 
as necessary to complete the job. 

The company, convinced of the business 
logic of these reccmmendations, undertoos 
the type of fire protection suggested. The 
capital outlay and annual carrying char-es 
for forest-fire protection appeared to be q 
reasonable insurence premium to assure the 
long-term investor, the tree farmer, that 
there would be a crop of ripe trees available 
when harvest time rolled around. 

Basically, that is the genesis of the tree. 
farm program in Amcrica’s Northwest cor- 
ner, the Douglas-fire region. With a mod- 
est beginning on 120,000 acres as recent as 
1941, the program has since spread through 
out the Nation, and there are now over 2 
000,000 acres of taxpaying forest lands cert 
fied as tree farms in 27 States. 

Private foresters have been the leac 
spreading the tree-farm idea ‘o private! 
owned forest lands, through their efforts to 
convince forest owners that money can be 
made in growing trees as well as converti 
them into forest products. Men conser 
things of value; and, when they are shor 
that cut-over forest land is valuable 
growing another crop of timber from which 
they can expect a reasonable return, noth 
ing can stop them from practicing such for 
estry as will assure that return. The profit 
motive is the strongest impelling incent 
to forest management, just as it is f 
management of other renewable natural 
sources. 

Nearly onc-third or 3,270,692 acres of the 
taxpaying forest lands in western Oregon a 
Washington are now certified as tree farms 
This is indicative of the magnitude of 9 years 
progress since the Clemons Tree Farm 
120,000 acres was dedicated in 1941. A 
with the increase in the acreage of certified 
tree farms in this region has come the con- 
tinued increase in employment of profes- 
sional foresters by private landowners. In 
the Douglas-fir region today there are 259 
professionally trained foresters whose prin- 
cipal job is to provide efiicient fire protec- 
tion, grow timber, plan timber harvesting 
and otherwise me: age taxpaying lands for 
continuing forest crops. Foresters have be- 
come just as much a necessary and integral 
part of the forest-products business as saW- 
mill managers, logging supciintendents 
salesmen, engineers, accountants, and law- 
yers. In addition to the tree farms in the 
western halves of these two States, there are 
also 1,044,779 acres of certified tree farms U 
eastern Oregon and Washington. 

Tree farms are important business asset 
of the Pacific Northwest for many economic 
reasons. To demonstrate the economic im- 
pact of wood as a supplier of the wherewitha! 
for the sustenance of the 4,000,000 people ‘2 
Oregon and Washington, a few general staus- 
tics are pertinent. 

Oregon and Washington furnish the peo- 
ple of the United States with more 0 
one-fourth of their total annual { 
products needs in the form of lumber, W 
pulp and paper, plywood and veneer, shing! 
sash and doors, poles and piiing, railroad ' 
and a wide variety of refined products suc 
as wood furniture, caskets, wood pipe ® 
tanks, cooperage, ladders, crossarms, ma 
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spars, and woodenware. Over 2,500 of 

n and Washington’s nearly 7,000 in- 

trial establishments use wood as their 

asic raw material. The direct wage earners 

mployed in 1948 by the wood-using indus- 

r s 170,000, more than the total em- 

ed in the use of any other single raw 

rial. The direct wages earned by this 

roup of industrial workers was about 

)0,000. The value of forest products 

regon and Washington wood-using plants 

{8 was just a few dollars shy of $1,500,- 

0¢ This is $375 worth of forest prod- 

ucts manufactured for every man, woman, 

and child resident in the two States. This 

-half again as much as agriculture 

contributes to the Northwest’s economy; the 

1948 value of the region’s agricultural prod- 

U including price supports, was about 

),000. 

lition to the direct employment pro- 

| by the wood-using industry, the serv- 

nd products of other Northwest em- 

hould be considered in an appraisal 

effect of wood upon the region's 

Fifty-eight percent of the 1948 

venue freight tonnage of class I steam rail- 

riginating in Oregon and Washington 

i of forest products. The number 

way employees affected directly by 

products is more than 20,000. Eighty 

of the entire revenue tonnage of 

arriers originating in Oregon and 
ington is forest products. 

Another substantial pay roll directly attrib- 

itable to the forest industry is the pay roll 

the diversified manufacturing and distri- 

ition concerns which cater to its material, 

and equipment needs. There are no 

data available as to the number of 

o employed, but the number has been 

nated to be between 30,000 and 35,000. 

source of taxes the forest industry 

ibtedly is the principal regional con- 

though it is impossible to esti- 

the exact proportion of its contribu- 

) the tax revenues of the two States. 


wage earners directly affected by the 


harvesting, manufacturing, and 
ting of forest products in the two 
‘st States probably total about 
It is obvious that the primary 
e earners in the forest-products indus- 
hose average hourly earnings are as 
ny group of heavy industrial workers 
world, contribute importantly to the 
ny of the Northwest’s 4,000,000 people, 
ntinuation of this contribution to the 
tes’ well-being depends entirely upon 
torest lands are managed to provide the 
s principal industry with a continu- 
supply of raw material. 

le a tree farmer’s intent is to grow 
r for harvest and use, local benefits 
il and water conservation, provision of 
natural habitat for wildlife, and, to a lim- 
extent, recreation opportunities will also 
from the movement. But the recrea- 
king public must cooperate in the 
I ion of private forest lands, especially 
during those portions of the year when the 
f} ‘ is high; one forest fire started dur- 
| fire weather can completely obliterate 

) years of forest growth. 
farms are not just a public-relations 
designed to convince the public that 
thing is being done about forest man- 
on taxpaying forest land. Tree 
ire serious private timber-growing 
s ranging from just a few woodland 
f an enlightened farmer to managed 
il forest properties of 100,000 or more 
22ch in its own way is contributing 
regional and national wood pile 
1 good forest management. The way 
) is being done is by no means per- 
yet. But the transition from mere 
tection, and that not always effec- 
forestry—in which the attainment 
nual balance between timber growth 


EF 


and timber harvest is the aim—is not some- 
thing that can be accomplished in a few 
days, weeks, or years. It took Europe several 
centuries to attain its present intensity of 
managed forests. Forestry is only 50 years 
old in the Unietd States and younger than 
that in Oregon and Washington; but a sub- 
stantial start has been made and the pass- 
ing of each year shows discernible progress. 
In the Douglas-fir region today many of the 
best-managed forests are on private land. 

Privately owned forests in western Oregon 
and Washington are certified as tree farms 
in the following manner: 

1. An owner signifies his intentions to 
qualify as a certified tree farmer in a formal 
application to the forest conservation com- 
mittee of the Pacific Northwest Forest In- 
dustries; he agrees (a) to maintain a speci- 
fied area of forest land for growing forest 
crops; (b) to provide adequate protection 
from fire, insects, disease, and destructive 
grazing; (c) to conduct planned timber har- 
vesting to assure reforestation; and (d) to 
supply information concerning his progress 
to the forest conservation committee. 

2. The applicant is required to submit a 
plan of development for his property, cov- 
ering fire protection, timber-harvesting prac- 
tices, and plans for artificial reforestation, 
if necessary, for the first 5 years following 
date of his application. 

3. After receipt of a formal application for 
certification of a private forest as a tree 
farm, a staff forester of the forest conserva- 
tion committee examines the property on 
the ground to determine its suitability as a 
tree farm. The forester discusses with the 
owner the policy for his property. If satis- 
fied that the owner sincerely desires to enter 
into timber growing as a long-term business 
venture and will agree to carry out the 
pledges covered in the application, the for- 
ester recommends to the forest conserva- 
tion committee that the property be cer- 
tified as a tree farm. At a regular meeting 
of the forest conservation committee the 
landowner appears to support his applica- 
tions and is questioned concerning his plans 
and policy. Should the application and 
the recommendation of the staff forester not 
be acceptable to the forest conservation 
committee, the property is not certified as a 
tree farm. 

Once a property has been certified, annual 
inspections are made to determine whether 
the landowner is living up to his pledges for 
constructive forest management. If it is 
found that the owner is not living up to the 
rules of the game, his certificate may be re- 
voked. Four certificates for lands in western 
Oregon and Washington have been revoked; 
where violations of landowners’ pledges are 
observed, certificates will continue to be re- 
voked. The only kind of timber-growing 
program which means anything to the owner 
of the property so pledged is one which pro- 
duces results. The Forest Conservation Com- 
mittee does not condone the certification of 
taxpaying forests where the owner won’t or 
can’t do the job. The tree-farm program is 
not a philanthropic movement designed to 
do a fine job of forest management exclu- 
sively for public benefit; but, if it succeeds in 
doing a good job of forest management, the 
ultimate benefits will accrue to the public 
at large in the form of adequate timber 
supplies. 

The Pacific Northwest’s people have not 
been sufficiently acquainted with the tree- 
farm program to realize fully that a tree farm 
is not a forest property which has been badly 
treated in the past and is being reforested 
exclusively by artificial means. Actually, a 
tree farm may have old-growth timber which 
is ready for harvest now or in the next few 
years, natural second-growth trees which are 
too young for use, trees younger still which 
have developed naturally on lands from 
which the original forests have been har- 
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vested, lands which did not reforest natu- 
rally because of bad cutting or fire and which 
therefore need rehabilitation, and lands 
which have been harvested so recently that it 
is not certain yet whether they will reforest 
naturally or will require help from man. 
Present Douglas-fir tree farms have nearly 
one-half of their acreage occupied by mature 
timber ripe for harvest, and one-fourth is in 
natural second-growth trees too young and 
small for use; the balance consists of land 
recently harvested, hand-high seedlings, and 
areas needing rehabilitation. 

Because of systematic reservation of seed- 
bearing timber on each harvest area and be- 
cause of the subsequent fire protection pro- 
vided, 90 percent of the lands currently being 
harvested in the Douglas-fir region are re- 
foresting by natural means. The balance 
must be reforested artifically by planting of 
nursery-grown seedlings or by seeding by 
airplane or by hand. 

When tree farms were begun in the Doug- 
las-fir region, there was no source of nursery- 
grown seedlings for artificial reforestation 
of taxpaying lands; in 1942 the forest indus- 
try developed a cooperative forest-tree nur- 
sery for furnishing trees at cost for commer- 
cial reforestation by landowners in western 
Oregon and Washington. This nursery has 
supplied sufficient seedlings since it began 
operation 9 years ago to put nearly 60,000 
idle acres back to work growing raw material. 
The nursery is a contiruing project to pro- 
vide artificial means of assuring seedling 
trees for reforestation wherever natural 
means fail or where hard luck is encountered 
in fire protection. 

Forestry must not be confounded with tree 
planting, because tree planting makes up a 
very small part, although important, in its 
practice. Common-sense timber harvesting 
practices, where seed trees are reserved and 
good protection provided, will do the job of 
replacing 9 out of 10 trees cut. It is only for 
the tenth tree where nature fails that man 
must lend a hand. Tree farms do not mean 
planting trees. They do mean the manage- 
ment of taxpaying forest properties by wise 
cutting of mature timber; skillful reservation 
of seed-bearing trees to reforest the lands 
harvested; planting or seeding where nature 
fails; utilizing the raw materfal to the fullest 
extent possible; providing society with a 
continuing supply of needed forest products; 
assuring plentiful well-paying jobs in forest 
communities; maintaining a local tax base; 
and contributing to the happiness and wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

In Oregon and Washington, where the 
public owns over 50 percent of the commer- 
cial forest land and where the balance is 
held by taxpayers, it is necessary that forest 
Management become a part of our economic 
system. The public forests are managed un- 
der forestry principles which assure continu- 
ous production. The private forests, which 
to date have contributed more than 90 per- 
cent of the annual raw-material require- 
ments of the region’s principal industry, 
have not always been handled in the best 
possible manner, because of economic im- 
pediments and the uncertainty of the suc- 
cess of forest-fire protection efforts. Tree 
farms, which the wood-using industry is 
proud it sired, have already put nearly one- 
third of western Oregon and Washington's 
highly productive private forest land under 
permanent forest management by showing 
the way that timber growing can be made 
pay—through adequate fire protection, 
sound harvesting practices, artificial refor- 
estation where needed, and full wood utili- 
zation. Promotion of tree farms on lands 
not so dedicated as yet is continuing each 
year; eventually the owners of most private- 
ly held forests will be practicing tree-farm 
management, 
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The tree farms which are already estab- 
lished in the region constitute an important 
business asset which helps assure a cone 
tinued h andard of living for the citi- 
zens of the Pa cific Northwest. The contin- 
ued success d further development of tree 
farms will de pi end upon public support, par- 
ticularly in the matter of fire prevention, 
and sympathetic understanding of the fact 

timber growing is a long-term program, 

i must be made to pay its way as long 
as the American way is opportunity for pri- 
vate ownership and initiative. 


igh st 


Praise for the Late ‘Honorable Schuyler 
Otis Bland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
my extension of remarks I append here- 
with article from the Grace Log for 
March and April 1950, commenting upon 
the career of the late lamented chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Hon. Schuyler Otis 
Bland. The tributes to Mr. Bland quoted 
in the article are more than deserved. 
He was one of the great Americans of his 
time and certainly the outstanding ad- 
vecate in America of an adequate mer- 
chant marine. The tribute follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE SCHUYLER O. BLAND 

Re pr sentative Schuyler O. Bland, a senior 
Me! mber of the lower House of Congress, 
chi 4 f the House of Representatives 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, died in mid-February. 

At the age of-77, the sturdy advocate of a 
strong United States merchant marine, was 
in his thirty-second rear a a Representative 
from Virginia. Mr. Bland’s years of service 
in Congress were exceeded by only four other 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
Despite his years and recently uncertain 
health, he was active in the promotion of the 
welfare of the merchant marine. 

A resident of Newport News, Mr. Bland 
continuously had represented the First Dis- 
trict of Virginia since 1918. His personal in- 
tegrity and dignity helped to make him 
one of the most respected Members of the 
body, and were responsible, 
in part, for the success of much of the legis- 

lich he sponsored. 
airman of the Merchant Marine Com. 
r many years, he deserved much of 
r strengthening United States 
r to World War II. Deeply con- 
> postwar years by the deceteri- 
n of coastwise shipping, the 
industry, and the merchant 
sneral, at the time of his death, 
ring a new long-range program 

es shipping. 

y called the “father” and “pro- 
the Merchant Marine Act of 
red that legislation to passage. 

prese} ive Bland maintained constant 
vigilance to see that its provisions were be- 
ing foll d. 
InN ber of last year, all United States 
flag ships in New York harbor “dressed ship” 
as a tribute to Mr. Bland, who was the guest 
of honor that evening at a testimonial din- 
ner attended by representatives of govern- 
ment, the shipping and shipbuilding indus- 
tries. 


rreat } lative 
great legislative 
, 


Commenting on the death of Representa- 
tive Bland, Mr. Frank J. Taylor, president of 
the American Merchant Marine Institute, 
declared, “The entire United States shipping 
industry, both management and labor, will 
sorely miss Echuyler Otis Bland, who is 
truly the father of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, which made possible our present 
fleet of fine new ships. It is the mcst im- 
portant piece of shipping legislation passed 
in the history of United States shipping. His 
long tenure as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
was filled with other important contribu- 
tions that aided not only shipping but the 
Nation as a whole. Every ship afloat in our 
new merchant marine is a monument to his 
memory.” 

Mr. Stanley Ferguson, in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, commented on Repre- 
sent ative Bland’s death. He said, “his death 

* * removes from the national scene 
one of the best, most influential friends the 
United States merchant marine ever had 
in Congress, or, for that matter, anywhere 
else. 

“* * * he will be remembered with 
equal admiration for the courage and perse- 
verance with which he continued to fight 
for the cause of United States shipping in 
the face of failing health, as well as of polite 
ical adversity, in the years following the war. 

“Mr. Bland’s dignity, simplicity, and per- 
sonal integrity carried such weight in the 
House that at critical moments it was prob- 
ably the deciding factor in the enactment of 
legislation of vital importance to the mari- 
time industry.” 


Electric Power Restored in Tornado Area 


EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E _— 


OF MISSISSIP 
IN THE HOUS™ OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, you have 
heard the rural electrification program 
criticized many times. Its enemies have 
invariably attempted to show that it is 
inefficient. 

I want to call your attention to one 
of the greatest demonstrations of effi- 
ciency that I have ever known. 

Se veral days ago a cyclone swept down 
on the town of Paden, in Tishomingo 
County, Miss. It destroyed a large num- 
ber of homes, as well as public buildings, 
and left the entire area in darkness. 

That county is served by the Tisho- 
mingo Electric Power Association, of 
which Mr. William J. Brinkley is the 
manager. As soon as the notice of the 
storm was given, Mr. Brinkley got busy 
and had electric service restored with a 
speed that certainly challenges every- 
one’s admiration. 

At this point I am inserting an article 
from the Iuka Vidette, which in plain 
terms tells the story of the efficiency of 
the Tishomingo Electric Power Associa- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Brink- 
ley, in this trying situation. 

The matter referred to follows: 

No Loss or TIME Dur To RapiIo SERVICE 

Bill Brinkley said the local power company 
suffered losses up to $500 in the recent tor- 
nado at Midway and Paden. We were able 
to get power restored in the Midway area 


in about 2 hours, Bill said, and in about 6 
hours at Paden. 
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The extent of the damage at Midway con. 
sisted of service wires broken hy falling 
trees and houses being blown off foundations 
At Paden, he said the 12,000-volt prime 
lines were torn down by trees and de 
from demolished houses. 

Due to facilities such as the two-way radio 
installed on the trucks and at the mai; 
office all the trouble was isolated and rep; 
were made in a total cf about 8 hours. W 
out this service the same job would have 
taken fully 2 days. Due to the radio com. 
munication facilities we were able to inves. 
tigate the damage throughout the entire 
county in a matter of a few minutes, Bil! 
said, otherwise had we depended on tele. 
phone it would have taken hours as tele. 
phone lines were torn down by the storm, 


Political Trends in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
little over a year ago, I made a speech 
about “reckless minorities in Latin 
America” which is recorded in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD of February 21, 1949 
At that time there were some who 
thought me harsh in my description of 
the communistic tendencies of the pres- 
ent Guatemalan Government, both in its 
attitude toward American investors and 
toward attempts of the United States to 
bring concord and economic cooperation 
between the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I have, therefore, been interested iu 
recent revelations of how correct I was 
in my interpretations of events and my 
prophecies of trends in Guatemala 

Far from being harsh, I apparently 
understand the communistic influence in 
the Guatemalan Government and how 
much the United States should be con- 
cerned about its effect on our interests 
including the recent threats on the life of 
Hon. Richard C. Patterson, Jr., our Am- 
bassador to Guatemala. Recently a five- 
nation committee of inquiry including 
representatives of Uruguay, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Colombia, as well as our 
own State Department, officially found 
Guatemala among three nations that 
have deliberately disturbed the peace 
the United States has been trying to en- 
courage in the Western Hemisphere 
As reported in the Washington Posi 

A five-nation committee of inquiry y 
day branded Cuba, Guatemala, and the Do- 
minican Republic as responsible for recent 
plots to stage revolutions, assassinations, and 
armed invasions in the Caribbean. 


That corroborates exactly what I said 
in my speech a year ago, to wit: 

Guatemala has made particular difficult 
for the United States in all the attempts 0! 
the United States to bring concord 
economic cooperation between the nations 
the Western Hemisphere. Members of the 
Guatemalan mission made difficulties at tn 
Rio Conference. They also made difficulties 
in the Bogota Conference. They have un- 
done a great deal of the efforts of better-1n- 
tentioned Latin-American governments t0 
bring a feeling of the feasibility of ec ; 
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ooperation between the United States and 
its sister Republics to the south. 


In connection with my other ities of 
the Communist influence in the reckless 

minority ruling Guatemala, there was 
published in the Washington Post a short 

time ago, a long study of the nature of 
the present Guatemalan Government 
and its purposes by Mr. Fitzhugh Turner, 
a reporter of high reputation who made 
a long trip to Guatemala to learn the 
facts. In order that we may understand 
these dangerous symptoms in a country 
whose airfields dominate the Panama 
Canal, I am including the entire text of 
Mr. Fitzhugh Turner’s study on Guate- 
mala inserted in the Recorp. 

This is an election year in Guatemala 
for a 6-year presidential term. The in- 
fluences that have, as Mr. Turner says, 
brought Guatemala to its present state, 
are seeking to put themselves in power 
for at least 6 years and perhaps an in- 
definite period. 

As part of that drive for power, we 
may expect over the next 6 months a 
maximum of Communist-inspired at- 
tacks on American business and upon 
American foreign policy such as the at- 
tack on American relations with Puerto 
Rico which occurred last month and the 
threats to Ambassador Patterson. 

For that reason I hope that the people 
of this country will inform themselves 
from these articles of Mr. Turner’s so 
that we may fully understand these an- 
ticipated attacks in their true signifi- 

as part of bigger plans of the 
1unists for the cold war everywhere. 

Mr. Turner’s article follows: 

The United States, too, has a soft under- 

Central America and the Caribbean— 

trouble has developed there. While 

orth America tries to combat communism 

in Europe and Asia, Latin communism bores 
in where it hurts. 

Personal and ideological hatreds boil up 
among the presidents and dictators, small 
fights rock the area and a big explosion, some 

y, ‘s on the way. 

Others say that talk of an explosion is non- 
sense, that the State Department and the 
Organization of American States can deal 
with the danger. But diplomatic pressure 
has achieved nothing impressive to date. 

Cuba and the Dominican Republic are en- 
gaged in a running quarrel, Haiti and the 
Dot minican lLepublic are at each other’s 
throats, Costa Rica and Nicaragua have tan- 
gled in ‘wrath, And the self-styled rebellious 
child among the erstwhile good neighbors, 
the 110-year-old Republic of Guatemala, 

itens to become more of a problem than 


LOOKS FURTHER LEFT 


uatemala is the volcano-studded little 
intry which, with Cuba, harbors a private 
y, the Caribbean Legion, dedicated to the 
row of nearby governments. In the 
raphic sense, it is the nearest to the 
d States of the six Central American 
ublics; in the political sense, it is halfway 
Poland. 
reporter has just returned from an 
ration into conditions there, a sort of 
ing of what goes on. The conclusion: 
unism exists in Guatemala (although 
t necessarily Russian communism nor 
st virulent in the world) and the 
-overnment is about to leap farther 


» situation is as senseless as it is dan- 
Guatemala has much, and could 
verything. 


There is a fertile, scenic plateau where the 
weather is spring the year around. Poinset- 
tias grow tree high. Easter lilies reach quart 
size without urging. Mayan and Spanish 
ruins dot the landscape, along with moun- 
tains and big fresh-water lakes. 

The area is a little less than that of North 
Carolina, the population (3,643,000) about 
the same as in that "incrowded State. About 
60 percent of the people are Indians, color- 
ful and primitive. Perhaps 200,000 persons 
of Spanish or other European descent form 
the property-holding, and normally, the rul- 
ing class. 

The volcanic soil is incredibly rich. Coffee 
and bananas are sold to the United States for 
dollars, and the Guatemalan quetzal is as 
valuable as the dollar, with which it is freely 
interchangeable. Abundant production, good 
prices, and close ties with the North Ameri- 
can economy have eliminated public debt. 


DEVELOPERS REBUFFED 


With all this, the country is virtually un- 
developed. There is oil in the Peten, where 
Guatemala juts into the Yucatan Peninsula. 
American interests in the country would like 
to expand. New American interests wou'd 
like to come in. President Truman’s point 4 
program could work as well there as any- 
where in the world. But there is little at- 
mosphere for development rather, suspicion, 
opposition, and rebuff. 

Some important investors have pulled out 
of the country, others have abandoned mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of improvement plans 
and still others have refused to come in. 

At least part of the reason for this hostility 
lies in history. The country for 300 years 
was the seat of repressive Spanish rule in 
Central America, and for another 100 years 
of some of the most brutal dictatorships that 
have sprung up in a dictator-ridden corner 
of the world. American interests played ball 
with the dictators, and American diplomacy 
was hinged to the dollar until the good- 
neighbor policy came along. 

It has been only 5 years since Guatemala 
became a democracy—near democracy would 
be a better term. It is understandable, per- 
haps, that a new government should turn 
violently against the past. An extreme turn 
to the left is less understandable. Except 
emotionally, no Guatemalan really would 
like to remove his country from the United 
States orbit, nor believes that it could be 
done. 

President Juan Jose Arevalo’s course has 
been one of cross purposes. He has improved 
the lot of Guatemala’s ordinary people. He 
has introduced a labor law, has raised wages, 
has begun social security and has made a 
start against illiteracy. But he has attacked 
the sources of his country’s wealth. 

Economic development has lagged. Roads 
have deteriorated so much that the four- 
wheel drive jeep has become a necessary form 
of transportation. The government pecks 
at repairs and pleads lack of funds, yet it 
is spending $4,000,000 on a site of Central 
American Olympic games. 

Marxist propaganda, meanwhile, is en- 
couraged. “Wall Street imperialism” is de- 
nounced at every turn. American little 
business meets red tape, and big business 
is kicked around with gusto. The Govern- 
ment press gives free space and the gov- 
ernment radio frec time to leftist attacks on 
the gringo, and the Communist line, a faith- 
ful echo of Moscow, is heard loud in the land. 

Spies are everywhere. The Government 
reads the telegrams and even the mail of 
those Americans (and Guatemalans) it dis- 
trusts. No outsider knows which Waiters 
at hotels and restaurants are police ears. 

President Arevalo employs his own agents 
out of his secret funds of $473,000 a year, 
and at least one cabinet minister employs 
agents to watch for signs of revolt. It may 
be a good idea; more than 20 revolutions 
have been plotted in the past few years, 
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There are other agencies at work against 
the Government. Nicaragua’s Anastasio So- 
moza and the Dominican Republic’s Leonidas 
Trujillo keep constant watch on Dr. Arevalo, 
who hates them, and on the Carribbean Le- 
gion, which is aimed primarily against their 
two dictatorships. Neighboring Honduras 
and El Salvador watch for agitators who try 
to spread Guatemalan ferment to their ter- 
ritories. 

There is evidence that both the United 
States and the British keep an undercover 
eye on the situation. When a hot foreign 
issue becomes desirable, Dr. Arevalo whips 
up Guatemala’s claim to adjoining British 
Henduras, and His Majesty’s government 
maintains Irish troops at Belize to guard 
against an air-borne Caribbean Legion at- 
tack. 

ONLY ONE FRIEND 


Of all the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Guatemala is on intimate terms with 
only one, Cuba, where there is also a left- 
wing regime. Relations with Panama, Costa 
Rica, Haiti, Honduras, El Salvador, the Do- 
minican Republic, and Nicaragua range from 
suspicion to open break. 

Relations with the United States have im- 
proved a little since Arevalo supplanted an 
open leftist with a more friendly Foreign 
Minister. But the new Minister, Ismael Gon- 
zales Arevalo, has been heard to complain 
that he has been surrounded by Commu- 
nists who attempt to thwart his work. 

For many years Arevalo lived in self-im- 
posed exile near Buenos Aires. There he 
obtained Argentine citizenship and acquired 
friends who turn up quite often now in 
Guatemala. Some of them have taken to 
communism in their dislike of the United 
States, or to dislike of the United States in 
their pursuit of communism, and sometimes 
Arevalo has given them Government jobs. 

Anti-North American Communist sympa- 
thizers, as well, have been installed in im- 
portant Government press and radio posts, 
and others have risen to power in the politi- 
cal pa: vies and labor unions which give Are- 
valo his strength. Still others work with the 
President in his Office, and still others have 
infiltrated the diplomatic service. 

Some of these Communists, pro-Commu- 
nists, Communist sympathizers, or whatever 
may be Soviet agents, this reporter does not 
pretend to know. Those to whom I talked 
denied it, or said they canont be Commu- 
nists at all, since the constitution outlaws 
the party in Guatemala. 

There is no Soviet espionage network in 
the country, so far as experts can tell. (There 
is nothing much for a Russian to spy on.) 
Nor is there, despite recent furor, a Russian 
submarine base on the coast. Nor does the 
Moscow radio concentrate on Guatemala. 


A PECULIAR MIXTURE 


Guatemalan leftism, it is a fair conclusion, 
is not Russian, but is largely of the peculiar 
Latin variety, earnest and befuddled rather 
than cynical, entangling Marxist ideology 
and Communist propaganda with antigringo- 
ism, with local nationalism and with the 
personal politicking traditional in the Latin 
world. 

This does not mean there is no link to 
Moscow. The nearest Soviet Embassy to 
Guatemala is the one in Mexico City, which 
also is headquarters for Vicente Lombarco 
Toledano, the pro-Communist Latin labor 
leader. Guatemala’s labor is allied with 
Toledano’s pro-Communist federation, the 
CTAL, and through it with the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

When Soviet propaganda appears in Guate- 
mala, it arrives in company with copies of 
the CTAL newspaper, and Toledano’s agents 
move freely back and forth between Guate- 
mala and Mexico. Some seem on intimate 
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terms with President Arevalo. One, for ex- 
ample, was appointed by Arevalo in 1948 to 
advise the Guatemalan delegation to the 
Bogota Conference. 

A current visitor is Cesar Urrutia Godoy, 
an exiled Chilean Communist and one of 
Arevalo’s old friends. Godoy passed 2 or 3 
months in Guatemala last summer trying to 
organize a United Front for Democratic Lib- 
eration, to unseat Caribbean dictators. 

Once when two visiting Americans of the 
CIO made speeches of friendship to the 
Guatemala railroad union, Godoy followed 
them to the stand and denounced them as 
imperialist agents. 

e people have autos and refrigerators 
fortable houtes,” Godoy declared. 
an they be on your side here?” 
left Guatemala after that to or- 
he pro-Communist World Peace Con- 
ld at Mexico City in September. 
A BLONDE “WITCH” 
ther old friend of the President, also 
a plumpish, middle-aged blonde 
rinia Bravo Atelier. She formerly 
hilean cultural attaché in Wash- 
me Americans who have encoun- 
r at work in Guatemala call her “the 
the coffee country.” 
ident Arevalo gave this rather shrill 
job in the Ministry of Education about 
‘and a half ago. She travels around 
lecturing to rural teachers, de- 
1 American-sponsored teacher train- 
as Yankee imperialism, and spreads the 
ty line wherever she goes. 
st active Communist front outside the 
unions is the Democratic Youth Alli- 
», known by its Spanish language initials 
as AJDG. Composed largely of students and 
dupes, AJDG spreads the Communist line 
interspersed with cultural programs, has the 
backing of the government and is headed by 


wntry 
UNntTry 


» H. Zamora, a Salvadorean who holds a 
nment job as the President’s publicity 


MERELY LEFT WING 

President Arevalo denies that he himself 

is a Communist, and the general opinion 

the benefit of the doubt. Ob- 

ple, including some of his ene- 

he is a left-wing idealist with a 

" practical politics and with a sin- 

e to achieve sccial progress in 

included Communists among his 

they say, because he is anti- 

because his only real support 

m labor and the left and because 
; he can control them. 

ie that the President has curbed 

es. With his term about Over, 

and with more extreme leftists 

to the fore, it is not clear now 

r he is clearly in control of his sup- 


VE THOUSAND ACRES DOOMED 
the requirements of President 
point 4 program is a favorable 

cr American investment. In Gua- 
the Government not only has failed 
ite such a climate but has convinced 
interests that the aim is to drive 

ut of the country. 
250,000,000 is involved, most of it 

large companies. 
Fruit, with $100,000,000 invested, 
ndoned a $10,000,000 development 
am because of the Government's atti- 
, by 1951, will return 5,000 acres of 
itic coast land to jungle and will cost 
4.009 Guatemaltecos their jobs. Em- 
Electrica, a $12,000,000 subsidy of 
Bond & Share, is in danger of ex- 
opriation, and the International Railways 

f Central America, an $89,000,000 property, is 

i in a wage dispute which threatens to 

a losing financial proposition. 

companies, admittedly, have a 

ploitation. They throve in 


priati 


his- 
the 


time of dictators, and played more than a 
small part in Central American politics. 
They still operate under concessions dating 
to those times, and their contracts extend 
far into the future, granting low taxes in 
some cases and tax exemptions in others. 

But they long since have changed their 
old ways. An additional requirement of 
point 4, the State Department says, is 
that American investors must exhibit states- 
manship abroad. 

The Guatemalan companies, then, would 
like to renegotiate their contracts to make 
them more acceptable. 

United Fruit, for example, already has re- 
negotiated in Honolulu and El Salvador, and 
has made overtures in Guatemala, only to 
be rebuffed. Guatemalan leaders have made 
it clear that renegotiation means huge cash 
payments, $11,000,000 in the case of the rail- 
road. So the companies have determined to 
stick to their present contracts until dis- 
crimination against them ends. 

PAY DISCRIMINATION 


Meanwhile, the government and labor 
unions kick them around. Arevalo’s labor 
law provided that agricultural concerns with 
more than 500 employees must pay time and 
a half for overtime, against time and a quar- 
ter for others, and must grant 10-day va- 
cations, against 5 days for others. Agricul- 
tural concerns with more than 500 employ- 
ees, in Guatemala, means principally the 
fruit company. 

In most of the anti-American Communist- 
line propaganda in Guatemala, the three big 
companies are singled out for the harshest 
adjectives. Some clue to the reason may 
line in what Defense Minister Jacobo Ar- 
benz told an American in a drinking moment. 
“You people are doing things for your work- 
ers that we won't be able to do for 50 years,” 
he said. “That's why I hate you.” 

The fact is that the American companies 
pay by far the highest wages in the country, 
and take the best care of their employees. 
The railroad pays manual labor $1.67 per day; 
the Government pays 64 cents for equivalent 
work. United Fruit pays agricultural labor 
a minimum of $1.36 a day, as opposed to 40 
cents paid on government coffee plantations. 
The fruit company maintains two central 
hospitals, two dozen infirmaries, 54 schools, 
recreation halls, commissaries, and the like, 
and even its critics concede its employee 
housing is the best in the country. 

To develop Guatemala, Ismael Gonzales 
Arevalo, the pro-American Foreign Minister, 
talks of a World Bank loan for roads and 
electric power. If a loan is granted, it will be 
over the objection of United States Ambas- 
sador Richard C. Patterson, Jr. He has told 
the Government he can recommend no loan 
until corrective action is taken against in- 
justices to American interests. 


A PRIVATE ARMY 


Besides its Communists, Guatemala has 
the Caribbean legion mentioned earlier, a 
private army of exiles and adventurers with 
designs against neighboring governments. 
The legion had the use of Guatemalan 
planes, rifles, and ammunition in an at- 
tempted invasion of the Dominican Republic 
last year, and it is now assembling small 
boats at Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic coast, 
for another expedition, presumably aimed 
either at the Dominican Republic or Nica- 
ragua. 

The legion, which has its headquarters 
in Cuba, is behind much of the uproar in the 
Caribbean, according to the Organization of 
American States. Considering its size, this 
is something of an achievement. For the 
legion, between invasions, consisted of no 
more than 25 to 100 persons, most of them 
broke. 

A few are Communists, others are non- 
Communist leftists or moderates or rightists, 
and personal as well as ideological jealousies 
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divide them. Most are Nicaraguans anq 
Dominicans, or exiles from Honduras or fF; 
Salvador, although Guatemala, Cuba, Ven. 
ezuela and even the United States and Brit. 
ain are represented from time to time. What 
most have in common is this: that the, 
are out. : 

Juan Rodriguez, a wealthy Dominican 
exile, put up mest of the money for the 
attempt against Trujillo, and another Do. 
minican exile,.a tough, bearded soldier nameq 
Miguel Angel Ramirez, was commander at 
last account. 


TWO HUNDRID AND FIFTY ONE-THOUSANDTHs 


BATTING AVERAGE 

Legion strategy once was full-dress inya- 
sion, but this is no longer possible. The force 
is not strong enough nor can hemisphere 
opinion be expected to countenance any- 
thing as blatant as that. The tactic, rather, 
is to plot rebellion within the country under 
attack and to move in simultaneously with 
the outbreak of revolt. 

Results have been fairly dismal; the bat- 
ting average only 0.250. Members first cam: 
together in 1947, in a large-scale attempt 
to invade the Dominican Republic from 
Cuba. The expedition included 11 bomber 
2 infantry landing boats, and about 1,100 
men. Publicity, undercover United States 
intervention, and the cooperation of certain 
Cuban Government officers broke it up before 
it left Cuban soil. 

Internal dissension helped. At least 10 
separate participants, it developed, expected 
to be made Dominican President when 
Trujillo was dead. 

In Guatemala City some months later, a 
group of the rebels hired a United States 
pilot, James Hurst, to kill General Somoza 
of Nicaragua from the air. Gen. Emilian 
Chamorro, an exiled rightest revolutionar 
was to become President. Hurst was ready 
to load the explosives when Chamorro ob- 
jected to the choice of a leftist, Edelbert 
Torres, to be Vice President, and the plot fell 
through, 

SHREWD DEFENSE 


It was not until March 1948 that the exiles 
ame into their own. Some of them joined 
with Jose Figueres, a Costa Rican planter, in 
an uprising against his Government. The 
revolt succeeded. The Caribbean Legion w 
officially organized, with a coat of arms, head 
quarters at San Jose, and a scheme to un 
seat General Somoza next door. 

The canny Nicaraguan dictator acted first 
however. He started a border fight which 
brought the Rio Pact into action, exposed the 
legion to publicity, and forced it again t 
disperse. 

Last June’s expedition was remarkable eve! 
in Central America for mismanagement and 
bad luck, although members of the Guatema- 
lan Government helped and allowed Guate- 
mala to be used as the main base of opera- 
tions. 

At least six planes loaded with men and 
arms took off from Guatemala. Some of th 
arms were from Guatemala stocks and tw 
of the planes were Guatemalan Air For 
DC-3’s with their official markings, T-1 anc 
T-2, only thinly disguised. 

One plane crash-landed en route, three 
were detained when they landed in Mexic 
to refuel, one missed the rendezvous, and on! 
a flying boat reached the goal at Lupe! 
on the Dominican north coast, on time. T! 
three North Americans and eight Latin 
aboard found no revolutionaries to met 
them, and a Trujillo, force hunted them dow! 
in the hills and killed all except one, 
Dominican. 

The Guatemalan Government later den! 
that it participated in the Luperon 
When this reporter asked a cabinet membel 
why the Government harbors the legion, he 
replied that this is untrue. But people 2 
and out of the Government have friends, he 


added, and if individuals wish to help 











ls with food, transportation, or other 
, that is their own affair. 


ELECTION WORRIES 


A presidential election is supposed to be 

neld in Guatemala toward the end of this 
year, but the odds, probably, are no better 
than 50-50 that it will come off in peace. 
Most of the country believes that unless he 
is chosen as the Government candidate and 
is elected, Defense Minister Arbenz will at- 
mpt to seize power by force. 
T could lead to much bloodshed. For 
besides Colonel Arbenz, the two strongest 
men in the country are pro-Communist labor 
leaders who have staked their futures on an 
election and many of whose followers are 
armed. The Government itself gave them 
rifes, some 2,000 or 3,000, during an at- 
tempted revolution last summer. 

The labor leaders are Manuel Pinto Usaga 
and Victor Manuel Gutierrez. In recent 
weeks they have consolidated Guatemalan 
inions into a single federation, and have or- 


ganized labor into a more or less solid na- 
tional political action committee. They 
themselves disavow personal political ambi- 
tions but hope, they say, to install the candi- 


date they favor in the Presidency. Their aim 
is to see that the new President continues 
the revolution and puts through agrarian 
reform. 

If the labor candidate should win, the new 
regime would be even further left than the 





present government. Guatemala’s neigh- 
bors fear that a government will emerge 
which will take orders from Moscow, and will 
seek to install communism in Honduras, El 
Salvador, and other countries. Further sub- 
version of the labor movement in Latin 
America might follow, and, conceivably, de- 
struction of the inter-American system. 

These worries are traceable, in part, to 
fears of Pinto Usaga and Gutierrez. For both 
men are known Communist sympathizers 
and opponents of any except the tamest 
United States financial interests. 


POWER IS ALL 
A well-informed Guatemalan, himself a 


pre ntial possibility, believes, however, 
that Pinto Usaga and Gutierrez will disap- 
pear in short order if a strong man takes over. 
And since the election will be rigged by the 
Government, that strong man is likely to be 
Arbenz 

The Defense Minister, he says, professes 
leftist views only because he happens to be a 
member of a leftist Government, and he 
represents himself as a friend of labor for 
the same reason. What he really wants is 


nowe? 


pUwer, 
The colonel last summer began to be 


threatened by the rise to prominence of an 
old-time partner, Col. Francisco J. Arana, 
chief of the armed forces, a political mod- 
erate and friend of the United States. He 
was acquiring a large following in the army 
and among the people, and was talked of as 
& presidential candidate. 

One July day Colonel Arana learned that 
Lieutenant Colonel Arbenz had been helping 
the Caribbean Legion, and that a quantity of 
Guatemalan Government arms had been 
cached by the legion at Lake Amatitian. He 
dr off to investigate and was ambushed 

nd killed with submachine guns. 

The assassins neglected to kill Arana’s 
driver, and the man escaped to name two of 
the gunmen. One, he said, was Mrs. Arbenz’s 
rs uNeur, and the other was Alfonso Mar- 


, business manager for Colonel Arbenz. 
ARTILLERY BATTLE 
The killing set off a revolution by some of 


Ar s army friends, and fighting raged for 
2 days with weapons as heavy as 105-milli- 
meter artillery. The Government won, the 
rey ionaries fled, and nobody bothered to 
bring the Arana assassins to justice. Rumor 
& few weeks ago was that Martinez, who is a 
pr ent figure in Guatemala City, was 


at 


) be appointed chief of police. 
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In the army since then, Colonel Arbenz 
has entrenched himself by placing his sup- 
porters in key positions and by paying bo- 
nuses to officers. Guatemalan officers make 
from $50 to $250 a month, and favorites re- 
ceive from $50 to $125 extra from the Defense 
Minister. 

A new man, Maj. Carlos Paz-Tejada, has 
taken Colonel Arana’s post; he refers to him- 
self as “the unknown soldier,” and so far at 
least has done nothing to threaten the Ar- 
benz ambition. 





Espionage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BOLTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. BOLTON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 20, 1949, the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House, by unani- 
mous vote, reported H. R. 4703, relating 
to the internal security of the United 
States. After many delays, a rule was 
finally granted and the proponents of 
this important bill were able to bring it 
to the floor for consideration and vote on 
March 15, 1950. I was more than glad to 
support this legislation, and I regret ex- 
ceedingly that this bill was not passed 
long ago. 

This bill was drafted by experts of the 
Department of Justice, the Military In- 
telligence of the Department of the 
Army, the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
and the Central Intelligence, so that all 
of the intelligence units in the Govern- 
ment joined in a request to the Judi- 
ciary Committee and the House that this 
measure be passed. 

The bill does not in any respect change 
the existing wire-tapping statutes. We 
all know, of course, that wire-tapping is 
not illegal and may be exercised under 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. However, information 
obtained by wire-tapping cannot be used 
as evidence in any court. 

There are many gaps in our security 
laws and this bill goes a long way toward 
filling those gaps. Our military laws are 
adequate to deal with military personnel, 
but most of the violations of our military 
security laws are committed by civilians 
who are not covered by military law. 

We have recently had the distressing 
case of a man in a high Government 
position accused and convicted of pass- 
ing confidential Government informa- 
tion to agents of a foreign government. 
The espionage laws could not apply to 
that crime because the statute of limi- 
tations had run. The culprit was tried 
on a lesser charge of perjury and sen- 
tenced under the laws dealing with per- 
jury. Is a few years in prison enough 
punishment for a highly intelligent man 
who betrays his country? Because so 
many Members of Congress thought not, 
this bill was reported to the House for a 
vote. 

In general, this bill’s section 1 com- 
pels persons having in their possession 
certain enumerated classes of items to 
surrender the same under penalty for 
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refusal to do so. Presently, the law af- 


fords no adequate punishment. For ex- 
ample, there is no violation unless the 
specific person entitled by law to receive 
the documents makes the demand for 
their return. This bill extends the of- 
fense to persons who know the material 
entrusted to them has been illegally 
removed, lost, stolen, or destroyed and 
who fail to report the loss or theft 
promptly to their superior officer. The 
present penalties are increased in this 
bill for conspiracy to commit the for- 
bidden acts from $10,000 or 5 years or 
both to 10 years or $10,000 or both. This 
increased penalty conforms to the gen- 
eral statute. It makes, in a word, the 
conspiracy to commit an offense as grave 
as the crime itself. 

Section 2 in general increases the 
statute of limitation for espionage from 3 
to 10 years. 

Section 3 amends the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act so as to make failure 
to register a continuing offense. 

Section 4 delegates to the Secretary of 
Defense the power to promulgate orders 
and regulations, the violations of which 
are made punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment for the security of new mili- 
tary installations. 

There may be some question as to 
whether this Congress has the right to 
delegate broad authority like that to the 
Secretary of National Defense and per- 
mit him to make regulations and rules 
concerning military installations and to 
prescribe penalties. The Supreme Court 
has frequently sustained that delega- 
tion of power to the executive branch. 

The only criticism that the Supreme 
Court has offered is that there must be 
clearness and clarity in the writing of 
the statute so as to clearly and succinctly 
describe the limits of the grant of power. 

Mr. Speaker, ‘f we are to preserve the 
democracy that we all love so well, I 
believe it is mecessary that we deal 
harshly with those who would betray our 
beloved country. This bill should act as 
a deterrent to those who would sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage—or 
worse, for communism. 





The High Cost of Food Prices—Why 
That Is So 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am in- 
cluding an editorial that appeared in the 
Kenosha Evening News on the subject of 
some farm surplus costs. The informa- 
tion contained in that editorial is very 
pertinent to the whole question of farm 
surpluses: 

Some Farm Surpius Costs 
High cost of keeping food prices up under 


the administration’s price support plan is 
itemized in a recent table printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. On January 31 the 
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Government had the following quantities of 
agricultural products in storage—the total 
valued at nearly $4,000,000,000. Storage costs 
alone amount to $200,000,000 a year, or about 
$23,000 per hour. 
Quantity 
3, 008 
6, 459, 499 
118, 922 
178, 145 
100, 736, 962 
25, 307, 469 
274, 723, 846 
411, 943, 603 
, 974, 902 
, 669, 287 
, 651, 595 
, 172, 827 
054, 700 
52, 998, 083 
pounds... 1, 182, 391, 300 
Corn bushels.. 627, 480, 162 
Flaxseed eee 22, 237, 676 
Grain sorghums-.-..-pounds.. 4, 237, 623, 000 
bushels_. 41, 698, 990 
PORE .cncnciionnemaiel pounds... 55, 842, 100 
do_... 168, 120, 800 
bushels_. 1, 563, 618 
(pasture) ~...pounds-.. 725, 422 
Soybeans ..«nsasc0x bushels_. 13, 102, 695 
Wheat 475, 034, 491 
ee ee 51, 378, 140 
Eggs, dried a 75, 918, 088 
POG ciccnccenamnn lent 1,017, 105 
Rosin do.... 391, 164, 467 
TUEPORUNS wncanende gallons... 5, 107, 213 
Tobacco pounds... 373, 868, 064 


Cotton, long staple..._bales_. 
Cotton — 
Cottonseed tons... 
WOT ssncesncticnideinaiteiatia pounds... 


oe 


Peanuts 
Peanuts 
Fruits, dried 
Potato stare 


Rye ...- 
Seeds 


Wildlife Restoration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the statement made by 
the Honorable J. Bracken Lee, Governor 
of the State of Utah, when he designated 
the week of March 19 to 25, 1950, as 
National Wildlife Restoration Week. 

I realize this observance week has 
passed but I feel it is of sufficient impor- 
tance to be inserted at this late date. 

Governor Lee’s statement follows: 

One of the attractions that has made the 
West a scenic America has been 
its wildlife from fish of mountain streams 
to the elk and moose of the remote hills. A 
century ago, the wildlife was a prime source 
of food for the pioneers and Indians who 
lived here. Today, the wildlife is largely a 
memory, to be preserved by this generation 
for the generations of tomorrow. 

The stre th of a nation is reflected in 
its natural resources. We have watched the 
rapid depletion of our forests, and have 
awakened to the need to provide for the 
future, through reforestation. Similarly, we 
have watched the near disappearance of our 
wildlife and have seen the need to restore 
and perpetuate them. 

In recognition of this effort to preserve 
our resources and our wildlife, I am desig- 
nating the period March 19 to 25, 1950, as 
National Wildlife Restoration Week in Utah, 
and I urge all citizens, sportsmen's organi- 
zation ivil and service clubs, schools and 
other izations, to observe this week 


center of 


through appropriate ceremonies devoted to 
the restoration and preservation of our wild- 
life and other valuable natural resources. 
J. BRACKEN /.EE, 
Governor, 
Marcu 9, 1950. 
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Convincingly Logical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article 
by the distinguished Catholic writer, Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C. S. P., which appeared 
in a recent edition of the Catholic Vir- 
ginian: 

THE Lapy’s Locic 


(Sursum Corda by Rev. James M. Gilis, 
OG. @. P.) 


Logic is considered—by a certain type of 
mind—something reprehensible. 

In the mental world as in the moral world 
there are persons who think we should chuck 
all rules of thinking, make a blind choice of 
opinions, jump at conclusions and look upon 
as “reactionary” or “medieval,” anyone who 
insists that thinking is an art which must 
be learned and practiced. That’s all there 
is to logic. The logician holds that thought 
must proceed step by step in a straight line 
and not, like Stephen Leacock’s young man, 
“ride off madly in all directions.” 

Perhaps the most reckless disdain for the 
rules of reason amongst our contemporaries 
is that of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. I look at 
her column only semioccasionally (or semi- 
demi-occasionally), but every time I become 
careless in the custody of my eyes and let 
them fall upon one of her daily effusions, I 
seem to happen upon a logical howler. One 
recent instance is not from her column but 
from a speech she gave at Iona State College 
at about the time the verdict in the Hiss 
case had been reached. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is reported as saying: “A 
man who has professed innocence is involved 
by a man who by his own admission is a 
perjurer and a former Communist. It seems 
rather horrible to condemn someone on the 
word of someone else who admits to guilt.” 

Note the antithesis: one man has pro- 
fessed innocence; the other is, by his own ad- 
mission, a perjurer. So it is horrible (at least 
rather horrible, whatever that may be) to 
condemn the professed innocent on the word 
of the confessed perjurer. The point, of 
course, is that the man who protested his 
innocence was just as much a liar and a 
perjurer as the man who admitted that he 
was a liar and a perjurer. Professing inno- 
cence didn’t make Hiss innocent. The quick 
and careless reader, deceived by Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s legerdemain, might jump to the con- 
clusion—as she does—that an innocent man 
was condemned on the word of a guilty man. 
It’s a trick. 

In my first year in logic when, by way of 
diversion, we used to play with some false 
syllogisms, we had one that went thus: 
“Epimenides (quoted by St. Paul) said that 
all the Cretans were liars. But Epimenides 
himself was a Cretan. Therefore if he was 
telling the truth, he was a liar.” Any fairly 
bright child in a grade school could pick the 
flaw in that syllogism. I can see the hands 
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raised in class and hear a chorus of piping 
voices say, “Teacher, a liar may sometimes 
tell the truth.” Mrs. Roosevelt doesn’t seem 
to realize that Chambers who was sometimes 
a liar could and did on occasion tell the 
truth. 

; GUILTY ON EVIDENCE 


Take the second part of her statement, 
“it seems rather horrible to condemn some- 
one on the word of someone else who admits 
to guilt.” The fact, of course, is that Hiss 
was not condemned on the word of Chambers, 
Three juries sat on the case; the grand 
jury which handed down the indictment, and 
the Federal juries, one of which voted 8 to 
4 and the other 12 to zero that Hiss was 
guilty. They declared him guilty not on the 
word of Chambers but on the evidence pro- 
duced in court. 

Let’s have another example of careless 
thinking reported in that same speech—or 
it may have been in an interview before or 
after the speech—at Iona State College. The 
lady want on to say: “If you had been dis- 
loyal and your conscience troubled you, the 
only way you could go scot free would be 
to accuse someone else of the things you 
were accused of.” 

But, dear lady, there is more than one 
way of “going scot free.” You may go scot 
free in your own conscience, or you may go 
scot free before the law. You go scot free 
in conscience by repenting, confessing, and 
making amends. Such is the way ordained 
by God. The other way of going scot free 
is to confess to the ‘civil authorities and 
turn state’s evidence. Chambers did the 
latter. Perhaps he did the former also. We 
don’t know. Only God knows. At any rate 
Chambers finally told the truth and stuck 
to it. Hiss kept on lying to the end. As 
between the two which was the more par- 
donable, the man who lied, repented, and 
atoned or the man who lied and lied and 
lied? 

Mrs. Roosevelt's pity goes out to the un- 
repentant. In that she disa:;rees both with 
the State and God. And all because she has 
no concern for straight thinking, that is 
for logic. 


National Holstein Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a resolution designat- 
ing the period beginning June 5 and end- 
ing June 10, 1950, as Nationa] Holstein 
Week, in recognition of the fine work 
dore by the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America in bringing about Na- 
tion-wide improvement in the dairy in- 
dustry. The membership of the associa- 
tion, of more than 40,000, includes Hol- 
Stein-Friesian cattle breeders in every 
one of the 48 States as well as the Ter- 
ritorial possessions and other countries 
of North America. The sixty-fifth an- 
nual convention of this association will 
be hela in Syracuse, N. Y., during te 
week of June 5-10. We are all aware 0 
the outstanding achievements of this ol- 
ganization, and I sincerely hope the Con- 
gress will adopt this resolution making 
it possible to designate the period of the 
converiion as National Holstein Weex 











Port Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BOLTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. BOLTON of Maryland. . Mr. 
Sneaker, in these days when we are so 
d about the adequacy of our 
rot 1 for national defense, it is 
rm to discover that we have left a 
ap in our national defense. We 
thus far completely neglected the 
of our seaports in the event of 
ney. These ports are the bot- 
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ler through which our men and 
Sl must be moved in time of war. 
If t are damaged or destroyed by 


» accidental explosion, or fire, 

f our other preparations for na- 

| defense for which we are spend- 

ns of dollars, could become use- 

use of our inability to move our 

men and materials to the fighting 

protection of our ports, specifi- 

cally port security, thus becomes a vital 

of national defense. The prob- 

lem of port security is one that is not 

n ly realized. It was handled qui- 

etly and effectively by the Coast Guard 

jut the recent war, and has received 

blicity. Neither the important 

ch it played during World War 

II nor its even greater role in any future 

confi are generally recognized. But 

nificance of port security can 

‘ be seen when we stop to reflect 

the known Communist infiltration 

terfront areas and organizations, 

ians recognize the vital impor- 

f the ports, and vulnerability in 

as. It is imperative that we, 

nize their importance now and 

make provision immediately for filling 

in our national defense by pro- 

for a trained Coast Guard Re- 

lich will assure the maximum 
’ for the ports. 

rt of our armed forces which is 

le for port security is the Coast 

but the Coast Guard must rely 

ly on its Reserves for carrying out 

ponsibility. This is due both to 

\itude of the job as compared 

peacetime personnel ard to the 

d training required cor port se- 

The Coast Guard’s peacetime 

h of around 23,000 officers and 

ust be expanded about 7 times 

ir to fulfill its responsibilities, 

11 too, while many of its wartime du- 

t expansions of its normal func- 

which regular personnel are 

the port.security duties generally 

highly specialized training in 

t normally within the scope of 

ersonnel training and experi- 


Gi } 


i pect to the importance of port 
y, which is now being brought to 
ntion of many of us for the first 
t us look a little further into the 
nd try to consider and answer 


i { the quetsions which I know have 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The term “port security” refers to the 
protection of the ports from damage or 
destruction by sabotage, explosion of mu- 
nitions or fire. The measures through 
which port security is achieved include 
the continuous use of antisabotage pa- 
trols and inspections, supervision of the 
handling and loading of explosives from 
freight car to pier and vessel, and the 
prevention and fighting of fire. All of 
these are highly specialized and technical 
duties requiring extensive training and 
constant instruction in modern develop- 
ments in weapons, munitions, techniques, 
and other factors affecting them. This 
training must be provided in advance of 
an emergency in order that the personnel 
responsible for port security will be pre- 
pared to assume their duties within the 
shortest possible number of minutes or 
hours in the event of an emergency. If 
the port security specialists are not pre- 
pared to be on the job within a matter 
of minutes and hours, and if such an or- 
ganization is not constantly alert, a crip- 
pling blow could be struck by the dam- 
aging or destruction of our ports in the 
earliest stages of any conflict. 

During World War II we were for- 
tunate in that there was no extensive 
and well organized enemy infiltration in- 
to our ports for sabotage. This, and the 
delay in getting our production and over- 
seas movements of materials and men 
actively under way, provided time for the 
expansion and adequate training of the 
Coast Guard Reserve which had been 
created in 1941. Weare not likely to be 
fortunate enough again to have so much 
time for organization and training at the 
last minute. Furthermore, those who 
were closest to the rush of last-minute 
preparations during World War II will 
tell you that it is anything but an effec- 
tive, satisfactory or safe way to do the 
job. Our port security specialists must 
be highly trained in advanee if they are 
to do us any good in any possible emer- 
gency. It is a matter of record that 
during World War II the Coast Guard, 
in addition to its participation in every 
major invasion, established port security 
organizations in over 75 ports in the 
United States, including every major 
port, and, as the war progressed, as- 
sumed those functions in our advance 
base ports overseas. It required a mini- 
mum of approximately 16,000 officers 
and men for these duties in the port of 
New York, 8,000 in Boston, 4,000 in Phila- 
delphia, 4,000 in Norfolk, 1,200 in Chi- 
cago, 8,000 in San Francisco, 4,000 in 
Seattle, and 2,900 in Baltimore, to cite 
but afew examples. These port security 
specialists supervised the loading of 
about 29,000,000,000 pounds of explosives 
without a single explosion. This in- 
volved the enforcement of specified 
safety measures in handling explosives, 
supervision and approval of stowage 
areas and methods, determination and 
enforcement of limitations as to type of 
explosives and other dangerous cargoes 
which could be stowed together, or whic 
must be separated by specified distances, 
stowed in specified locations aboard 
ship, and so forth. 

In addition, the port security special- 
ists were successful in detecting and pre- 
venting various acts of sabotage, they 
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also discovered and brought under con- 
trol literally hundreds of fires in ports 
which might otherwise have been disas- 
trous, and in at least one instance played 
an important part in preventing the de- 
molition of port facilities by the spread of 
a raging pier fire to an ammunition-load- 
ing area. These few examples of their 
activities in the last war will give some 
idea of a few of the vital functions of the 
port security specialists. 

The present situation is one which is 
most alarming. Although charged with 
the responsibility for port security, and 
necessarily relying on its Reserve to ful- 
fill that responsibility, the Coast Guard 
has been provided no funds with which 
to maintain the essential training of the 
Reserve or even to maintain the Reserve 
in the necessary organized form. 

Following the war, the Coast Guard’s 
Reserve officers were placed on inactive 
duty, retaining their commissions, while 
its enlisted reservists were discharge 
Since then, a few enlisted reservists have 
returned, but the Coast Guard has had 
no funds for either the recruiting and 
organization or the training of a Reserve. 
The Reserve, therefore, is now simply a 
skeleton consisting of about 4,000 officers 
and a handful of enlisted men for whom 
the Coast Guard can provide none of 
the essential training. Some of these 
have been meeting voluntarily once a 
week for the past year and a half and try- 
ing to conduct refresher lectures them- 
selves. This, of course, is not a satisfac- 
tory or effective approach and certainly 
does not fill the needs of national de- 
fense. 

The question arises as to why the issue 
of Coast Guard Reserve training funds 
has not come before the Congress prior 
to this when you consider what the Re- 
serve components of other services re- 
ceived from this body. Following the 
war, the Coast Guard, which operates 
under the Navy in time of war, continued 
to operate under the Navy until January 
1946. This means that the needs of its 
Reserve, which was being rapidly de- 
mobilized, were included in the budget 
under Navy operations through the fiscal 
year 1947. Furthermore, the emphasis 
in all of the services at that time was on 
demobilization rather than training. 

As world conditions became more pre- 
carious, however, the Coast Guard turned 
its attention again to the organization 
and training of its Reserve to meet re- 
sponsibilities in the event of an emer- 
gency. Funds were requested through 
the Bureau of the Budget, but the ap- 
proval of the Bureau was not received 
until a survey of the relationship of the 
Coast Guard Reserve to the Reserves of 
the other services was completed. Un- 
fortunately, this survey was not com- 
pleted until after the 1950 budget had al- 
ready gone to the House, and 
quently, the matter was not before 
Treasury-Post Office appropriations sub- 
committee when its hearings were held. 
This subcommittee, however, indicated 


conse- 


_ 
> 


in its report that although it could t 
no action in view of the absence of a re- 
quest, it would give such a request sym- 
pathetic attention and a hearing when 
it was received. 

Following 


the Budget of a requc 


approval by the Bureau of 


st for $3,500,000, 
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this amount was requested in hearings 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which disapproved it in view of 
the absence of prior House hearings. 
Strong statements favorable to such an 
appropriation were made by Members 
of the Senate when the appropriation 
bill reached the floor of that Chamber. 

The President then, in the third de- 
ficiency bill, again requested the appro- 
sriation of $3, 500,090 for Coast Guard 
Reserve training. Of the four Treasury 
Department items in that bill request for 
Coast Guard Reserve training funds was 
the only item not referred to a subcom- 
mittee for hearings, and consequently no 
action could be taken on the request 


which was never brought before the 
House for consideration. 
When the third deficiency bill was 


considered by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee an amendment to provide 
$3,000,000 was approved to provide for 
Coast Guard Reserve training. This 
amendment was removed in conference 
and once again the item did not reach 
the House for consideration. After the 
removal of the amendment in confer- 
ence, strong statements concerning the 
vital necessity of providing funds for the 
Coast Guard Reserve training in port 
security were made by Members of this 
body. 

The proposed budget for 1951, for the 
Coast Guard, included a request for 
$4,100,000 for the training of the Re- 
serve. This amount would provide for 
the training of 1,900 officers and 6,000 en- 
listed men The increased amount 
represents only the effects of the pay in- 
crease bills which were passed last ses- 
sion. The request for Coast Guard Re- 
serve training funds was not approved by 
the Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee. 

The importance of this request is 
borne out by Admiral Merlin O'Neill, 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, Sec- 
retary of Defense, and Admiral Forrest 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral O'Neill, testifying at the hear- 
ings, said: 

One of the most critical missions that we 
will have in time of national emergency is 
in regard to port security. And it is neces- 
sary in order to carry out that mission, that 
we have a force trained and ready for imme- 
diate mobilization and use to carry out that 
function. 


The Secretary of Defense, in a letter 
of January 11, 1950, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, said: 

The proposed reactivation of the Coast 
Guard Reserve is a matter of strong concern 
to the Department of Defense. Accordingly 
I desire to go on record as fully concurring 
with the request for the necessary funds for 
this purpose. * * * I am particularly 
perturbed about the security of our ports 
in the event of an emergency. It is vital 
to national defense that a modest but fully 
trained force be in being to detect sabotage, 
supervise explosives loading, prevent water- 
front fires and explosions, control the identity 
of water front personnel, etc. 


The Chief of Naval Operations, Ad- 
miral Sherman, in writing, stated: 


I feel that the interests of national de- 
fense will be well served by the establish- 
ment of a Coast Guard Reserve. That, of 


course, will req 
such a reserve 


uire funds for the training of 
at the present time. An an- 
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nual appropriation of 
cessive. 

In the event of mobilization it is con- 
templated that the Coast Guard will perform 
the following services: (1) Port security; 
(2) harbor-master duties at advance bases; 
(3) beach patrol duty; (4) reactivation and 
manning of high-frequency direction finding 
stations; and (5) harbor defense—inshore 
and offshore patrols in small craft. 

A reserve component of the Coast Guard 
should be trained to proficiency in the fore- 
going matters. Such training would not 
duplicate the training now being given the 
Naval Reserve. 


It has been pointed out on several oc- 
casion. that it is impossible to establish 
a balanced security system for the Nation 
2s long as the Coast Guard Reserve re- 
mains inactive and without a training 
program, It is in no sense of the word 
economy to deny the Coast Guard Re- 
serve the money necessary to train its 
reservists in their important duties, and 
if it is absolutely necessary to cut down 
the military expenditures it should be 
cut from somewhere else in the appro- 
priations for the armed services, leaving 
the Coast Guard request for Reserve 
training funds intact. 

The seriousness of failing to provide 
for the security of our ports by having 
trained personnel ready to step in imme- 
diately in the event of an emergency is 
attaining greater and greater recognition. 

In view of the general lack of informa- 
tion in the past concerning the aspect of 
port security relative to our national de- 
fense, I have presented these facts. We 
have never had this matter before this 
Fouse and, therefore, have not had the 
opportunity to learn of its importance or 
to express our opinions. Now that the 
facts are before us, I urge that we take 
immediate steps to appropriate funds for 
the training of the Coast Guard Reserve. 
Thus the gap in our national defense 
will be closed and our vital ports will have 
the protection against damage or de- 
struction from sabotage, explosion or fire. 
The ports must be secured if we are to 
derive any benefit in time of emergency 
from the billions we are spending for 
other aspects of national defense for sup- 
plies and materials which must be fun- 
nelled through the ports, 





Wisconsin Swiss Cheese Challenges 
Ohio Swiss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a friendly spirit of rivalry the Ohio 
Swiss cheese industry has challenged 
that its product is superior to that of 
the Swiss cheese made in Wisconsin and 
in my congressional district. A very in- 
teresting article which appeared in the 
Monroe Evening Times of March 28 sets 
out the controversy better than I can 
do it. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the article in 


question: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


$4,100,000 is not ex- 


Monroe IssuES CHALLENGE—WIsconsiy 
CHEESE SNuB STIRS Ruckus 


The battle over the so-called merits o 
Ohio’s Swiss cheese as compared with the 
better known Green County variety syp. 
sided this week, with deep silence from the 
Minneapolis end of the exchange. 

It all started last month with receipt from 
Louis Orlove, Milwaukee, motion- picture 
firm representative, of a clipping from 
column written by Will Jones in the Min. 
neapolis Tribune. 

Jones had made passing and slighting reg. 
erence to Wisconsin cheese and before 
ruckus quieted down this week, Minneapolis 
Green County, Monroe, and Dover, Ohio, we; 
all mixed up in claims and counter 0, wen 

Jones, who had keen vacationing in Doyer 
at the time, published this reference in his 
column: 

“Today I am thumbing my nose at Wis 
consin and all its claims to cheesemakin 
fame. 

“The best Swiss cheese available is mad 
in Ohio.” 

There was more of the same, but th 
sample was sufficient to boost the blood 
pressures among the Cheese Day, Inc., board 
of directors and at the Evening Times which 
constantly spreads the word about Green 
County Swiss cheese to the world. 

Jones—who is a native of Dover, it de. 
veloped—commented on the short course in 
cheesemaking he had enjoyed and passed 
along tips on where Minneapolis cheese 
could find good Swiss—in Ohio, of course 

With 1950 Green County Cheese Day com 
ing up eee 9, the Times and the 
Cheese Day board decided to chide Jones a 
bit. After all, they felt that someone in the 
Twin Cities area might get the wrong impres. 
sion about Swiss cheese and where to get it 

So a letter was written to Minneapol 
The reply bounced back immediately, from 
W. P. Steven, assistant executive edit 
of a New Glarus native and cousin of Arthur 
C. Benkert. 

Columnist Jones also wrote a note, stick. 
ing to his guns and displaying none of tl 
penitence for his sins which might be ex- 
pected. 

Anyhow, here's 
Times’ letter, 
of the Minne 
Day). 

“We don’t pretend to know what Jones’ 
gripe is about Wisconsin but when he says 
‘the best Swiss * * * is made in Ohio 
his gums were snapping like a rat trap 

“He certainly never stopped off in Green 
County where the only Swiss cheese in the 
world is made. He never was in Monroe hor 
did he ever sample Swiss cheese of the flavor 
and quality of Green County's Gold, which 
goes out of here by the trainload as com- 
pared with the few * * * wheels made 
in Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 

“Jones tips his hand by drooling that he 
blistered the roof of his mouth eating that 
good Dover cheese. That must have been 
fine Swiss. That’s the kind * * * We 
can for fish bait. We certainly don’t fe ved i 
to our distinguished guests, or send it to 
the world’s markets. 

‘If Jones, or anyone else in Minneapolis 
who thinks Wisconsin has lost the art 0 
Swiss cheesemaking wants a little proof, they 
can come down here any time. Better sue 
they can show up September 9 at Monroe 
when the 1950 Cheese Day is held. 


the 


aa 
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a portion of the Evening 
published on the editorial | 
apolis Tribune (on St. Patrick's 


“We would appreciate hearing whethe 
Will Jones’ opinion of Wisconsin Swiss 
shared by others in Minneapolis. If 50, We 
invite them one and to come down for Cheess 
Day.” 

Jones’ reply included this comment: : 

“IT wasn't invited to your September f 
affair, but I may come down there & nyway, 
under an assumed name. No sabotage mn 
tended. I'm a glutton when it comes ” 
cheese, kut Ohio is a long way to & for it. 











ybe drop into Monroe to try some 

f cond-rate stuff.” 

Pp tion of the Monroe reply to Jones 
several letters from Minneapolis 
applauding the verbal spanking 
ing that Jones’ opinions were 
s own. 

H ; also sent another missive this 
ting that Jones’ taste buds prob- 

| been permanently damaged by an 
diet during which he has lost 20 


“M vhile, however, Jones has hinted that 
»M ve letter was being rerouted to his 
t ver and that “I'm sure you'll hear 
m that section of the country.” 
‘ his prediction has not come true. 
nee from Dover has been a little 





Smear Artists Are Busy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, the pinkish New Deal smear 
artists, who, especially here in Washing- 
ton, are always busy smearing everyone 
who opposes Measures advanced by the 
idministration but which weaken Amer- 
ica » again on the job in an effort to 
cover up the dirt in the State Depart- 
ment, and the unsoundness in our for- 
eign policy, which has lost all the advan- 

ined by those who fought, suf- 
fered, and many of whom died in World 
War II. 
; iunswer to all their propaganda is 
1 in today’s piece by George Sokol- 
which reads as follows: 


THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 


nda has been started and is gain- 
g momentum that the charges against 
Dean Acheson, Philip Jessup, Owen Latti- 
nd the Communists and homosexuals 
State Department should be hushed 
they undermine confidence in our 
officials and make representation 
1 difficult. 
propaganda is based upon a truth. 
‘onfidence in the State Department 
n shattered for many years. Long 
Senator McCartuHy made his charges, 
the most ardent supporters of the 
Department, and particularly those 
ipport British policy in the United 
wondered what has been going on in 
artment. 
The Alger Hiss case, which President Tru- 
lied a “red herring,” heightened the 
ment of a nation; the disclosure of 
nosexual clique climaxed an unfor- 
ituation. The refusal to provide the 
vith such information as it is entitled 
if it is to legislate adequately, surely 
2s credulity. 
I ntinue to be silent in the face not of 
but of disclosures, already estab- 
scandal, is to serve America badly. 
times, there is always an emergency 
risis and an international conference, 
in t, it was because of these and the 
¥ the plea for unity that we now find 
3 in such a disgraceful situation, in- 
shameful accusations and no defense. 
T must come a time of housecleaning, 
t time might as well be now as ever. 


¢ 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The trick of finding an obscure Republican 
ex-Senator, a one-termer, who often voted 
against his own paity, to serve with the State 
Department in international conferences, 
does not reestablish a bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

Even were & Republican more prominent 
than John Sherman Cooper appointed, it 
would not reestablish the bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

That political apparatus was wrecked on 
the island of Formosa and it cannot be re- 
stored as long as the present top personnel 
remains in the State Department. 

Actually, among the rank and file of the 
Republicans, any party leader who associates 
with Dean Acheson’s entourage attracts sus- 
picion to himself. It is unfortunate that it 
should be so, but the State Department cre- 
ated its own atmosphere. 

In any other administration, men involved 
in such scandals would resign. This, too, 
is a new phenomenon, namely, that these 
Officials feel that they have a vested interest 
in their job, and the White House supports 
the view that once a person is appointed to 
public office he is sacrosanct. 

Naturally, any such conception is false and 
even impossible. It is a reflex to inferiority, 
coming down from the top. Only those who 
feel themselves inferior demand such recog- 
nition. 

When Mr. Hoover was President of the 
United States, it was found that a young 
man in the State Department made free with 
its documents. He was dismissed, and de- 
voted the ensuing years to smearing Mr. 
Hoover. 

The Yardley law was passed because State 
Department data found their way out of the 
Department. Certainly Mr. Hoover could 
not be accused of harboring document 
thieves; but when he found them, he threw 
them out. 

That is the point—bad appointments 
might be made, or good men might fall for 
temptation. What needs to be done is to 
throw them out whenever they are dis- 
covered. 

When such men are protected, the protec- 
tor, to whom they must be abhorrent, must 
have some ulterior motive. Certainly Harry 
Truman cannot like either Communists or 
homosexuals, Why does he frotect them? 
Why does he fight for them? 

The answer is in the record. During the 
New Deal and the war years, when the per- 
sonnel of government was rapidly expanded, 
men and women were taken in on their spe- 
cialized abilities. The FBI and the Civil 
Service made checks, but often they were 
made after the person was actually at work. 

Those who found the atmosphere uncom- 
fortable in one organ of government found 
a better berth elsewhere. The check never 
caught up with the worst of them. 

Further, disloyalty involves a legally proved 
overt act, which makes any safeguards in 
advance almost impossible. Meanwhile, the 
subversive or doubtful wins a berth, does 
his work, and establishes a vest: interest, 
which the President defends. 

That is where the trouble lies—in the 
President’s protection of the vested interest 
of anybody on the public pay roll. 


Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Truman, ever since he came to the 
Presidency, has all too often followed 
the methods of the corrupt Pendergast 
political machine of his native State. 

Neither he nor the smear artists can 
convince the people that the State De- 
partment does not need a house cleaning. 

All that American youth fought for 
has been given away by the Achesons, 
the Hisses, and their associates. Appar- 
ently, in an effort to save the present 
administration from political defeat, 
another war is in the making. 
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Let no one be deceived. The Presicient 
is in control of the executive department 
of the Government. His party has an 
overwhelming majority in the Senate 
and in the House. They cannot shirk 
responsibility for the present situation— 
for the advancement of the Communists 
throughout the world, especially in China 
and the Far East. 





Diversity and Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 4, 1950 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Saturday Review of Literature of April 1, 
950: 
IVERSITY AND UNICN 

he United States is in the midst of a 
struggle for peace. We are oppose > t) 





efforts of a diabolically c r and ell 
organized Communist organization which is 


seeking to destroy our democracy. If we 
are to succeed in our struggle we must 
forego all partisanship and all political 
adventures. 

If we are to succeed we must show to our 
friends in the free world that we are not 
divided in our counsels but that we are 
united in our determination to promote the 
cause of peace and to pursue the wisest policy 
which our united genius can devise. 

There can be no gainsaying the force of 
the statements with which United States 
Ambassador-at-Large Philip Jessup repudi- 
ated the charge of Communist sympathy 
leveled against him by Senator McCartuy, 
nor any doubt that incalculable harm is done 
to America and the world by such irrespon 
sible attacks. All the more reprehensible i 
the Senator’s reckless conduct because a 
best the democratic process contains dangers 
inherent to itself in the front it exposes to 
other nations. In any land where speech is 
free and debate is open policy crystallizes 
through a series of often hotly contested ex- 
changes of opinion, the stresses and strains 
of which can be misconstrued by those in- 
clined to twist them to serve their own ill 
purposes. Day by day the Russian press and 
the press of the satellite nations so misrepre- 
sent American attitude and action, searching 


wm 


cussion, seizing here upon a casual statement 
which falls in with its credo, there upon 
another which belies American professions, 
and drawing from minority or tentative or 
exploratory remarks a totally false picture of 
the mind of the Nation as a whole. 

It is, to be sure, a danger, but it is also the 
essence of American democracy that it pre- 
sents a diversity of outlook. The United 
States was born of diversity, of different 
peoples seeking new homes for different rea- 
sons, of diversity of climate and diversity of 
geographical nature and economic potentiali- 
ties. Its culture was compounded of diversi- 
ty, of the mingling of varied racial strains and 
variant traditions, of the superimposition of 
a civilization sprung of the frontier upon the 
accumulated habits and attitudes of mind 
older countries. Its rugged individualism wa 
diversity, its cracker-box philosophers airin 
his homespun philosophy before his fellows 
who like as not howled him down when hi 
generalizations were out of tune with t! 
own independent views, its cowboys and rail 
road builders, and captains of industry. An 
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thou the enormous mechanization of 
American civilization has scemed at times to 
threaten diversity, and the evolution of the 
radio and the motion picture to presage 
standardization, nonconformity is perhaps 
stronger in American today than at any time 
in its history 

Opinion lias never been more fluid, party 


line never less binding, social standards 


never less constricting than in the present. 
Two world wars and a major depression have 
shocked the American people into new stand- 
ards of value. Though the United States 
has gone through no such social revolution 
and shift of fortunes as England, it, too, 
has changed its habits of living and its mate- 
rial outlook. High, taxes have decreased 
great fortunes but high wages have expanded 
the standards of the working classes and 





widened the d rsity of their interests. The 
greater latitude of opportunity for women 
has given them a voice not only in business, 
but in politics. The war experience of mil- 
lions of youn xy men has lent sanction to their 
expression of opinion on their world. 

There is, deed. an underlying sensitivity 
to conditions and problems of the time, fre- 
quently raucous when it is articulate, often 
floundering. It is this inchoate compound 
of feeling and opinion which seems co often 
at cross-purposes, which speaks with con- 
tradictory voices, whose meaning can s0 
easily be misunderstood and distorted by the 
hostile. In it is all the diversity of America, 
and all of America. “Sweet are the uses of 
diversity,” paraphrased Frederick Lewis Al- 
len in a recent address. Yes, when properly 
channeled ¢nd directed. It is this direction 





which Mr. Jessup calls for when he says that 
if we are to succeed in our strucgle for 
peace “we must show to the free world 
that we are not divided in our counsels, but 
that we are united in our determination 
* * * to pursue the wisest policy which 
our united genius can devise.” To realize 
that direction, we need unpartisan leaders, 
not Senator McCarthys. We need men of 


imagination and vision, men of selflessness 
and courage. If we get them we may win the 
peace, for still the old slogans hold, “E Pluri- 
bus Unum,” “In Union There Is Strength.” 
A. L. 





Resolution of the Department of New 


York, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. MU LTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
eae resolution has just been adopted 
by the D< partme nt of New York, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of 
America 


Whereas Hans Schlange-Schoeninger has 
been appointed as the West German consul- 
general to New York City; and 

Whereas under the occupation statute, the 
conduct of German foreign affairs is specifi- 
cally reserved by and to the occupying 
powers; and 

Whereas Hans Schlange-Schoeninger has 
a long record of hatred and vilification of 
te United States and helped pave the way 
for Nazi power during his leadership of the 
German National Party during the Weimar 
Republic; and 

Whereas in his book, The Morning After, 
publis 1ed in 1948, he expressed no regrets for 
Hitler's slave-labor measures and the slaugh- 





ter of 6,000,000 Jews, but demanded a “for- 
give and forget” peace program with Europe 
dominated by German reaction: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of New 
York, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America does herewith make stren- 
uous protest to such appointment of this 
unrepentant pro-Nazi to such near-ambas- 
sadorial status and demands its immediate 
rescission; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Congressional and Senatorial rep- 
resentatives of the State of New York, to 
the Governor of the State and the mayor of 
New York City; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national executive com- 
mittee of Jewish War Veterans be requested 
to register this protest with the President of 
the United States, the Secreary of State, and 
the High Commissioner for Germany. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that our 
State Department will take action as 
recommended in this resolution. 





The Insurance of Bank Deposits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“The Insurance of Bank Deposits,” 
which appeared in the American Metal 
Market, the market authority of the 
steel and metal industries, on Wednes- 
day, March 22, 1959: 

THE INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS 


Last week the Senate passed and sent to 
the House of Representatives a bill which, 
among other things, would increase insur- 
ance on individual bank deposits from 
$5,000 to $10,000 and reduce the amount of 
insurance premiums, paid by the insured 
banks, by an estimated 60 percent. The 
bill serves as a happy reminder of the valu- 
able service which the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation has rendered the Na- 
tion since it was created in the dark days 
of 1933 and of the still greater contribution 
to national stability which it is capable of 
rendering in the future. 

The very efficiency with which the FDIC 
has functioned has served to obscure its op- 
erations from the public eye. The sensa- 
tional makes the headlines. Quiet efficiency 
becomes taken for granted. But for the 
average man, the security of his bank de- 
posits has been a very great stabilizing in- 
fluence. He may go to bed filled with per- 
plexity over the sad state of the post-war 
world, and even apprehensive over the 
chances of surviving some imaginary atomic 
attack but, unlike his compartiots of two 
decades and more ago, anxiety over the 
safety and liquidity of the money he has in 
the bank is not, fortunately for him, a cur- 
rent worry. 

Of course, this has been so ever since his 
deposits became insured after the creation 
of FDIC back in 1933. But confidence did 
not come at once. The skepticism with 
which the insurance of bank deposits was 
viewed by many, including no small percent- 
age of the banking fraternity, and the gloomy 
forebodings (now forgotten) as to the work- 
ability of the law, which preceded its enact- 
ment, caused many to accept the innovation 
with reserve. The legislation has proved to 
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be one of the truly great advances made 
during the last 20 years and, from the map. 
ner in which the affairs of the Corporatic n 
nave been administered, it has achieved what 
is probably the greatest measure of succes; 
that is attainable—it is now taken {o 
granted. 

The bill pending in Congress is the first 
piece of major legislation undertaken 2 
the FDIC was established. A unique feat 
of this Government corporation is that 
does not constitute a drain on the Nati 
Treasury. It is an insurance company, in the 
legitimate sense of the phrase, which has 
been sustained and achieved its financial 
success through premiums remitted by the 
institutions whose deposits it protects, In 
the beginning, it is true, the initial capital 
of approximately $289,000,000 was contributed 
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partly by the Treasury and partly by th 
Federal Reserve banks. This, however, wa 
cleared up with a final payment to the Tr 
ury at the end of last August and as of the 
end of 1949 the Corporation had accumulated 
a surplus of over $1,200,000,000. The legisla. 
tion now pending stipulates that, in addi 
tion to the repayment of the original capital, 
already completed, the Treasury and the Re- 
serve banks shall be paid simple interest at 
2 percent, for the funds they advanced. 
There was no provision for interest in the 
original legislation, and this feature of the 
bill will mean a payment of $42,872,862 to 
the Treasury and $37,691,966 to the banks, 
However, when such payments are made, | 
should no longer be possible, even for the 
most meticulous, to quibble over the point 
cf whether the Corporation has, or has not 
fully repaid the advances it received, and 
now stands on its own feet. 

It is symptomatic of the change in condi- 
tions sine 1933 that it should now be con- 
sidered expedient to consider increasing the 
maximum coverage from $5,000 to $10,00 
That funds are more abundant is evident 
in the figures for deposits and for money in 
circulation, but the added risk and burd 
which the increase will place upon the re- 
serves of the Corporation seems likely to 
prove more apparent than real. Aside from 
the fact that the number of persons likely 
to maintain cash deposits in excess of $5 
is comparatively few, there has been not! 
in the past to hinder one from obtai! 
most unlimited coverage through the 
cation of accounts, especially wherever there 
is duplication of banking facilities, It seems 
probable that in practice the principal 
of this new provision will be to enable 
and remote institutions to retain some func 
which might otherwise have taken refuge in 
more distant centers, once local facilities up 
to $5,000 were fully utilized. 

For several years, as the surplus of tl 
FDIC has risen steadily to such great heig 
there has been increasing demand for an 
abatement in the amount of premium 4s- 
sessed against the insured banks. Large and 
strong institutions, with exceptional hold- 
ings of cash and Government obligations ana 
comparatively little need for protection 
been, understandably, among the most In- 
sistent that something should be done. The 
pending bill provides relief in a rather in- 
genious way. The old premium of one- 
twelfth of 1 perment of deposits is retainec 
but the bill provides that each year 60 per . 
cent of the assescment income remaining 
after operating costs and losses would be 
funded. This method will obviate the need 
of changing the rate of assessment with 
changes in conditions and, under prevailing 
conditions, it is said to result in a reduc 
of about 55 percent in the amount mem 
banks will pay in assessments. ae 

The ability of the FDIC to grant this relle! 
without impairing its ability to make & 
on its guaranties is illustrated by its yea! 
end figures. During 1949, the Corporation 











































collected from assessments and other sources 
a total of $145,514,301. 
183, and its expenses $8,781,331. 


Its losses were $64! 
There was 














re, a balance for surplus of $138,091,- 


there! 
786 and, after completing the repayment of 
the original capital of $289,000,000, the sur- 
plus still stood, as stated above, at $1,203,- 


952,687. In addition, the law already allows 
the Corporation to borrow from the Treasury 
up to $3,000,000,000 at one time. This bor- 
rowing power has never been utilized. 
Through curious contradictory conditions, 
which one might expect to encounter only in 
oficialdom, this insuring agency is denied ac- 
cess to the records of the institutions it in- 
sures except, in the majority of cases, with 
the consent of other agencies. Member 


banks, so-called, are subject to examination 
by the Federal Reserve, and National banks 
are subject to the Controller of the Currency. 


leaves only nonmember insured State 
banks subject to direct examination by FIDC 
without possible intervention by an inter- 
mediate Federal authority. The Controller 
e Currency is, it is true, an ex officio 
member of the Board of FDIC making, after a 
fashion, an interlocking of direction so far 
as National banks are concerned. But, as 
recards those institutions which are subject 
to the direct supervision of the Federal Re- 
erve, there exists a measure of conflict of 
nterest not dissimiliar to that which has ex- 
sted in other matters between the Federal 







| 
Reserve and the Treasury. Thanks to co- 
operation in the past, this overlapping of 
authority has caused no differences of im- 
I nce, but there are many who consider it 
rather anomalous that an insuring agency 
should not enjoy, free from even possible 

hnical impediment, the fullest access to 
the subject it is called upon to insure. 

After the smooth sailing the pending meas- 
ure has had in the Senate, it is expected to 
encounter no serious opposition in the House. 
The banks, we believe, are entitled to the re- 
lief t is now in prospect for them. And, 
whatever his other concerns, Mr. John Q. 
Public can see from the facts revealed by the 
hearings on the bill, that his ready money is 
well protected. 





Do We Have to Vote for This? I Did Not! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the statements made in the following 
press report is characteristic of the 
ex iravagance and waste of public funds 
aporopriated for European relief or- 
ganizations. Instead of appropriating 
mcney to that wonderful relief organ- 
iza ion, the Red Cross, and broadening 
its power to succor the distressed people 
of Europe. We were induced to set up a 
hew organizaticn, the UNNRA and ap- 
proyriated billions of dollars of the tax- 
payes’ money to pay exorbitant salaries 
and employ incompetent and wasteful 
perscnnel. Now we are appropriating 
more of our taxpayers’ money under 
Similer conditions. 

There is inserted herewith an illumi- 
nating article appearing in the April 2 
1 of the New York Post: 

UDAL BARONS” FEATHER THEIR NESTS 

IN VIENNA 
(By Seymour Freidin) 
VIENNA, April 1—The cold war apparently 
made no impression on Marshall plan 
here. 
_ Hey have just spent $40,000 in counterpart 
ids refurnishing swank homes co they can 
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rough it in an opulent roccoco style to which 
they have never been accustomed. 

The three highest ECA executives in Aus- 
tria contended today they had not exceeded 
the legal maximum Washington entitles 
them for allowances. 

But the point they have overlooked in 
trying to act like feudal barons is that they 
are deep behind the iron curtain here, where 
the Marshall plan is subject to the closest 
scrutiny by the Russians. 

Their insistence on gorgeous tapestries, 
oriental rugs, ornate swimming pools, and 
antique chairs certainly does not provide 
an effective reply locally to Communist 
charges that the Marshall plan is meant only 
to enhance American profits and comforts 
at the Europeans’ expense. 

John B. Wilson, trying to cover up for his 
superiors, declined to produce figures under 
administrative expenses which are drawn 
from counterpart funds. Wilson tried to 
slide out with “the figures are just like the 
loyalty files in Washington, they’re secret.” 

The counterpart funds are derived from 
the local currencies which governments pay 
into a pool for Marshall plan goods. They 
are supposed to be used for reconstruction 
purposes, except for a small percentage allo- 
cated for Marshall plan administrative costs. 

Under this, Deputy Administrator William 
Giblin spent the equivalent of $25,000 to re- 
decorate a four-garage house. Top Admin- 
istrator Clyde King used $9,000 for little end 
tables, and Mark Sanborn, another Deputy, 
took $6,000 for making his place a better 
cocktail rendezvous. 

Giblin, whose previous service consisted of 
handing out Red Cross sandwiches to sol- 
diers in Britain, said he intended to pay for 
the bedroom murals in his house. That’s a 
nice gesture, but why he requires a swim- 
ming pool flanked by huge figures of water- 
spouting frogs to help his work should be 
examined by Congress. 

For all this unnecessary expenditure the 
Marshall plan can only suffer. The funds 
could have been used for road building or 
for houses for crowded Austrian families. 

Something should be done about such crass 
disregard of responsibility which is beginning 
to assume large proportions among many top 
Marshall plan echelons in Europe. 





Role of Cooperatives in America—Address 
by Jerry Voorhis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am pleased to insert in the 
ReEcorpD an address delivered by a for- 
mer Member of this House, Jerry Voorhis, 
now executive secretary of the Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A., before the 
seventh annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

With characteristic ability, Mr. Voor- 
his has told of the role that cooperatives 
and cooperation play in our modern 
democracy. I agree wholeheartedly with 
my good friend that cooperatives are the 
most democratic way imaginable of con- 
ducting our business enterprises—for 
consumer is also owner, and he takes a 
direct interest in seeing that his busi- 
ness is run in his interest and in the in- 
terest of his community. 
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I commend this fine address to my 
colleagues: 


SPEECH OF JERRY VOORHIS, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S. A., To 
THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL 
RuRAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Marcu 8, 1950 


All through history the peoples of the 
earth have applied one basic method of 
meeting the problems and dangers that beset 
them. That method has been a joining to- 
gether of many people to give mutual aid 
and assistance to one another. Upon that 
method were built the tribes, the clans, the 
city states of ancient times. Without it, 
no modern nation could exist, nor could civil 
peace be preserved. Mutual aid has always 
been the answer of the common people to 
oppression and exploitation by the few, to 
the danger of violence from those who would 
violate the law or break the peace, to the con- 
centration of political, social, or economic 
power in mighty hands. Mutual aid runs 
through history like a golden thread. For 
it has been the greatest civilizing influence 
of all times. 

By means of mutual aid the people have 
attempted to protect themselves against the 
worst ravages of war. By applying mutual 
aid broadly enough, courageously enough, 
and deeply enough, peace on earth could be 
made possible. 

Another name for mutual aid is coopera- 
tion. Cooperatives as we know them, 
whether REA cooperatives or farm-supply 
cooperatives, or credit unions, or health or 
housing cooperatives, or cooperative stores— 
whatever particu.ar kind they may be, co- 
operatives are simply the application in our 
times of the basic Christian principle of 
mutual aid to the everyday economic prob- 
lems of the people. 

The arm of the Lord was not shortened 
on the day that man dared to take the 
energy of the universe and fashion it into a 
Weapon capable of wiping out human lives 
by the millions. Indeed we may be sure the 
moral law is as inexorable as it ever was. 
It is well that we remember these things. 

For there are facts about our present situ- 
ation taat are more fraught with meaning 
for the future of man on ‘his earth than 
we may like to realize. 

The question before our generation is 
whether mankind will act in this crisis as 
lower forms of life have acted in ages past 
or whether man will prove that he is indeed 
God’s greatest and highest work. Other 
forms of life have flourished mightily upon 
the earth only to disappear, leaving behind 
only fossil remains. Well, we nav»? populated 
the earth; some say we are on the point of 
Overpopulating it. Amd unless we can ap- 
ply mutual aid to the organization of our 
life the world probably is overpopulated. 
Man has piled smartness on smartness, sci- 
entific discovery on scientific discovery un- 
til at last we stand on the threshold of the 
ultimate achieveiaent of scien vific smart- 
ness—the ability to destroy ourselves and 
the world as a place of habitation. Only a 
little way further down this road and man 
will have followed the dinosaurs, all-power- 
ful rulers of the world in their day, do--n 
the way to oblivion. 

But man need not do this, not if he uses 
the :esources with which he has veen blessed. 
For man was not born for self-destruction. 
He was riven the insight and the knowledge 
of spiritual and moral powers which are 
sufficient to save himself and to harness his 
own powers and turn them to good. But 
this we shall not be able to do unless we 
use all of the best and deepest resources 
with whic. God has endowed us. 

And by every bit of testimony of every 
great teacher humanity-has ever known the 
basic resource mar possesses to overcome his 
problems is the ability to work together, to 
apply mutua, aid and cooperation to the 
dangers that beset us. Somehow, some way 
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we must organize the will to p2ace, the will 
to live of all the simple people around the 
>to institutions that will be powerful 
to control the atom bomb and the 
hydrogen bomb and direct them not to war 
but to the keeping of the peace—indeed to 
the enforcement of peace over the will to 











war of any nation. 

What has all this to do with the business 
of this meeting? A very great deal. 

Let us ask why these terrible weapons have 
been created. They have not been created 


because the people have wanted war. They 


have been created because the people in 
certain nations have lacked the strength 
w'thin themselves to be masters of their own 
fate. The people, lagking strength in them- 
selves, have permitted all-powerful dictators 


to rule over them. That is why the very 
life of man is threatened today. 

And so we must seek the only answer there 
can be to man's danger. That answer lies 
in building the strength of the people. But 
it cannot be built from the top down. It 
has to be built beginning in the communities 
of the world, especially the rural commu- 
nities; and then on the basis of strong com- 
munities we can build a structure of peace 
and plenty for all mankind. This is why 
this meeting and every other cooperative 
meeting is a matter of such tremendous im- 
portance right now. 

Now the way the strength of the people is 
torn down is when they lack responsibility 
for their own fate—either their personal fate 
or their political fate or their economic fate. 
It makes little difference whether it is an all- 
powerful dictator government that takes 
away the peoples’ responsibility or whether 
it is a giant economic or financial monopoly 
that does it. 

On the other hand the way the strength of 
the people is built up is when they have the 
will and the means and the method and the 
tools to take command of their own welfare, 


What we are fighting for is the right of the 
people to own, to operate, to be responsible 
for their own businesses, and their own in- 
stitutions of every sort to bring about their 
own welfare and salvation. 

We have just got through defending tha 
rizht before the Ways and Means Commit- 


tee. We are trying to defend it in a thousand 
communities all over this country today. 
That’s what you have met for here in this 
great annual meeting. It is what the Co- 
operative League exists to do. 


But it is not enough just to defend. We 
have got to have a position program of build- 
ing broader and broader the strength of the 
people. That’s the basic answer to commu- 
nism and to fascism all around the world. 

Well, a lot of wonderful progress has been 
made. No less than 10,000,000 American 
families are members of one kind of co- 
operative or another in this country today. 
They have found the middle way for the 
United States of America between depend- 
ence on private monopoly on the one hand 
and dependence on all-powerful Government 
on the other. 

Cooperative organization of the people’s 
own businesses restores ownership to the 
people who have lost it. It spreads owner- 


ship—and with ownership responsibility—to 
millions of citizens who can have that ex- 
perience in no other way. Cooperation is 
the restoration of vital, vigorous, democracy 
in the communities where the people live, 


Cooperatives are formed by the people for 
one purpose and only one—to supply some 
need for goods or services. Therefore they 
automatically solve the problem that has 
plagued every so-called free economy in the 
world, the problem of keeping supply and 
demand in balance. Cooperatives produce 
and distribute to meet needs. They produce 
for a market that already is assured and 
measured. The more fully they satisfy that 
market the greater their success. They can 


never be afraid of full production and full 
employment—because their only purpose is 
to meet the needs of people. 

Where cooperatives are strong in an in- 
dustry that whole industry must produce 
abundantly—to meet coop competition. 
This is the reason they can save freedom for 
everyone, including their competitors. An 
economy in which cooperatives are strong— 
where they do 15 percent or so of the busi- 
ness can be proof against depression. 

Cooperatives have brought the practice of 
thrift and an abundance of credit to 5,000,- 
000 American families—credit union mem- 
bers—who did not have it before. 

Cooperatives have brought an abundance 
of electricity to over 3,000,000 farmers—who 
didn’t have it before. They have brought 
that electricity at costs the farmers can af- 
ford. They have made American farming a 
modern industry and they have done it by 
preserving and strengthening the family- 
sized owner-operated farm. 

Cooperatives have brought petroleum prod- 
ucts and ownership of their own petroleum 
supplies to 1,560,000 families who otherwise 
would have suffered shortages and exorbitant 
costs. 

Cooperatives have fed our soil with fer- 
tilizer which farmers could not have af- 
forded had not their own cooperative busi- 
nesses been doing 15 to 20 percent of the 
business in this field. 

Cooperatives have brought hospitals and 
health care to hundreds of thousands of 
people who could have them no other way. 

Cooperatives have enabled the people to 
insure themselves through their own insur- 
ance companies, to build their own financial 
institutions, and thus to control their own 
savings and begin to build their own finan- 
cial security. 

These things cooperatives—the middle 
way—have already accomplished. 

They can and must do more. 

Cooperatives can build houses just because 
people need homes, and they can build and 
maintain those homes at costs the people 
can afford. But to do this on a substantial 
scale, we need equal access to low-interest 
financing such as legislation now before the 
Congress would provide. 

Cooperatives can build health 
where people need health centers. 

Cooperatives can stop both inflation and 
deflation and restore to the people economic 
power over the flow of the supplies of the 
goods and services they need. 

By returning to the people as patrons all 
margins between costs and selling prices, 
cooperatives can keep buying power always 
in balance with production. This can 
render depressions impossible. Applied to 
trade between nations, the patronage re- 
fund can keep international trade balances 
always even—can lift the burden of unpay- 
able debt from poorer nations and can stop 
the flow of useless gold to creditor nations. 

Here is the “Middle Way for the U. S. A.” 
Even for the world of 1950 it offers a way 
of abundance and peace by restoring control 
of their own destinies and responsibility for 
their own destinies to the people once again, 

Here is hope. 

But only the people themselves can make 
that hope real. No small cooperative move- 
ment can meet the present desperate situa- 
tion. Our job is to build our cooperatives 
to 6 or 8 times their present size, for then 
we the people will be able by the impact of 
our people’s businesses, to make freedom, 
security, and abundance—all 3—possible for 
all America. 

I have not picked this figure of a 7-fold 
growth out of the air. It is based on the 
fact that co-ops today are doing about 11, 
percent to 2 percent of the Nation’s business. 
But we know that in the lines like fertilizer, 
for example, where co-ops do 15 percent of 
the business in certain states you get a 


centers 


fine satisfying influence on the whole in- 
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dustry. Well 7 times 2 percent would be 
14 percent. 

This is no time, then, for us to be wonder. 
ing whether or not we can succeed in oy 
cooperative endeavors and enterprises, we 
can succeed simply because We must do g 
The very chance for life of our children and 
our children’s children depend upon jt. 
And if we have a spark of religious faitp— 
and I am sure most of us have much m Ire 
than that—we must know that God dors 
not leave mankind helpless, but that we ar; 
given powers of mind and spirit equal to oy 
tasks, however difficult they may he. 

Now as long as the peoples’ business j; 
their co-ops is a small affair no one complains 
about it very much. But just as soon as the 
people begin to develop real economic 
strength, then there starts an attack up 1 
them. 
history. 

To be more specific, as long as REA co-ops 
are dependent for their supply of power on 
the big power companies there isn't much 
complaint. The complaint and the attacks 
start up with vigor and sometimes with 
viciousness just as soon as the REA co-ops 
begin to generate their own power and thus 
make sure they can supply their members 
needs all the time and fully. So this is the 
real fight right now, as I see it, and you may 
be sure the Cooperative League will back 
you to the very limit all the way and work 
with you in every manner you suggest, h 
that I’m suggesting that REA co-ops should 
generate all or even a major part of the 
power they use. But they must have the 
right to generate, and they must actually 
Own enough generating capacity here and 
there to provide security for their members 
and to give to all America a yardstick of 
what that power ought to cost. 

In other words, the REA co-ops must al- 
ways have enough generating capacity to 
prove, and to prove over and over again, that 
the people can supply themselves wherever 
necessary. There is enough experience al- 
ready to show that as long as REA co-ops 
are completely dependent on outside sources 
for power supply they will from time to time 
be told that there isn’t enough juice and 
that they’d better sell out the whole farm- 
ers’ REA system to the power company. 
That’s going to happen more and more 
the co-ops pay off their debt to the Govern- 
ment and own their system free and cl 
The first co-op or two that sells out may 
a fancy price. But if the farmers fall for 
these propositions, the price is going to 
down and down. It will go down because 
the strength of the people has gone down 

The same can be said about the materia! 
you need—like aluminum—where you have 
shown the courage and the foresight to make 
a contract to break the monopoly to bring 
down the price and to increase the supp! 
not only for your own benefit but for the 
benefit of the whole United States. 

This is cooperation and mutual aid at its 
best. 

Today the Congress has given a green light 
for the development of a real teleph 
system for rural America. It will be, 
some respects, a harder job than rural elec- 
trification. It wiil require a substant 
equity payment of the members, becaus 
telephone systems are service systems pute 
and simple and do not generate cash savings 
like electric systems can do. But all this and 
much more effort will be worth it if wec 


n 
This has always been so, all through 
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cilities belonging to the people who ne 
and use them and providing a real ates 
coverage for our farm people. State cooper 
ative councils, cooperative regional whoie 
sales and the Cooperative League are more 
than ready to help in any way we ca! Rural 
electrification is one great forward st¢?. 
Good rural communication should be, a%¢ 
can be the next one, 














Every co-op and every American today has 
to be concerned with a conspiracy—it can 
only be called that—to smash any business 
conducted for the direct benefit of the people, 
rather than for its own profit. 

For many years your organization has stood 
side by side with all other cooperatives in a 
successful fight to expose and turn back a 
cinister racket known as NTEA. This out- 
ft, financed largely by really big business, 

luding utilities, has preyed on legitimate 
small-business men in an effort to smash the 
best friend that small-town merchants have— 
the farmers’ cooperatives. Its propaganda 
has been plastered by the millions of dollars 
worth across the Nation, trying to blacken 


the business reputations of farm people. 
Its co-op “buck” has been exposed as 
phony and suppressed by Treasury agents; 


a spotlight of publicity has been turned on 
the efforts of one of its officers to offer a 
$10,000 campaign fund to a United States 


Senator if he would do NTEA’s bidding. He 
refused. Recently the House Small Business 
Committee presented conclusive evidence 


that this so-called small-business organiza- 
is no more nor less than a front for some 
the biggest businesses in the Nation. 

Still, thousands of small-business men all 
across our land continue to be duped by this 
sinister and unremitting propaganda—sim- 
necause they do not know where their 






friends are. We have not told them often 
enough nor loud enough nor in a united way. 

Money is no object to the NTEA backers 
and those allied with them. Nearly every 
day we get new evidence of the vast extent 


of the conspiracy against the plain people of 
America who have the audacity to go into 
business for themselves. 

Last month the NTEA started a campaign 
f using bankers to try to raise funds all over 
the Midwest to attack not only the co-ops 
but all nonprofit businesses competing with 
the banks. These letters named credit 
unions and PCA’s and farm loan associa- 
ions and mutual savings banks and build- 
ing and loan associations, if you please. 
These shake-down letters are addressed to 
the very same small-town bankers who de- 
pend for their very livelihood on the savings 
and investments of the farmers and towns- 
folk who belong to these nonprofit associa- 

Last week in this very hall spokesmen for 
the real-estate lobby had the nerve to get up 
and cry “socialism” at the efforts of the 
middle-income families of this Nation to get 
decent housing at a fair price the co-op way. 
These were the very same real-estate inter- 
ests that themselves have gratefully, for 
many years, accepted Government guaranties 

igh the FHA for their mortgage-lending 
and home-building operations. 
But when the unions and the veterans and 
e religious bodies of this country dare to 
try to speak for their members in an effort 
to organize co-ops to take advantage of this 
very same type of credit guaranties—no, that 
1 cialism, 

It appears to make an awful lot of dif- 
ference for whose benefit the peoples credit 
is used. And always remember the credit of 
the United States belongs to all the people. 

You folks in the electric co-ops have had 

ke a lot of this abuse, too. First it was 
lalism when farmers went into the busi- 
f stringing power lines out into the 

, using their own good credit made 

ble to them through their Government 
ting a lot less of it at that than 

; business got through the RFC. Then 

wer companies found it wasn’t so- 
, but pretty good business, to build 
ut to the farmers. So they did. They 
many lines and electrified many farms 
he first time in their history. But they 
ught the REA. 
But pretty soon the power companies ran 
t of power. So you farmers started to 





th 


ur own generating plants and trans- 
n lines. 


What happens? The power 
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companies start their propaganda mill all 
over again. They hire a firm of hot-shot 
public-relations people to spread the scare 
headlines across the Nation and to try to say 
that if farmers own and run their own busi- 
nesses that is somehow socialistic. Actually, 
of course, it is just the opposite. But the 
propaganda mill says liberty is threatened. 

Do they mean the liberty of people to crowd 
into two-room apartments, or milk by hand, 
or talk over a spluttering old hand-crank 
telephone, or market their grain at the price 
set by the big millers, or buy their feed at 
the big feed merchants’ prices? 

That’s not the kind of American liberty 
we're talking about here in this meeting or in 
other co-op meetings. We are working to es- 
tablish the full liberty of the American people 
to have a share in ownership of American 
enterprise, to take responsibility for it, to 
work out their own problems. 

We in the co-ops have never attacked profit 
business. In fact we would be very foolish 
if we did not want profit business to make a 
fair profit in the housing field, or in the field 
of rural power, rural telephones, or feed, or 
fertilizer or credit or insurance. This is a 
big country. There are plenty of needs to be 
served. There is room for business of all 
kinds to serve those needs, All we want is to 
have a fair percentage of the business in the 
ownership of the people themselves, freely 
and voluntarily joined together. 

And we do say that just as we want busi- 
nessmen, small and large, to make a fair 
profit, so do we demand the right of people— 
on the farm and in the city—to run whatever 
businesses they choose without profit if they 
so desire. 

And just as we grant the right of any busi- 
ness to seek loans from our Government if it 
so desires, so do we demand the right of the 
people to have the same right to their own 
credit for their non-profit businesses. 

Our eyes are open now. We see that the 
attack is aimed squarely at the people and 
that every business that depends on the peo- 
ples’ prosperity and earning power for its 
success—and that’s most business—is also 
under attack. 

That’s the attack that we cooperators—all 
of us—face in the America of the 1950's. It 
is an insidious attack—now secret, now 
open—always well-financed, always well-co- 
ordinated, planned and directed. And it will 
only stop when cooperatives in America are 
so well-established that no one can hope any 
longer to destroy them. 

What can we do to combat it? Our ranks 
are not closed as are the ranks of our en- 
emies. In the rural communities we have 
@ major story to tell. We have not told it. 
We need to tell the places where we live— 
yes, and our own members—what we have 
done to cut costs of power and credit and 
insurance; what we have done to bring better 
quality farm products to the’ people. We 
need to tell what we are doing to improve 
and extend telephone service for farmers; 
how we are trying to lick the housing short- 
age for millions of veterans and other mid- 
dle-income people and their wives and chil- 
dren. Through State and local cooperative 
councils, through joint action of all the 
co-ops in each community we Can get to- 
gether our stories of how co-ops have built 
and will go on building the strength of the 
people and the strength of their local com- 
munities. 

We need to stand together, we co-ops, right 
in our home town, where we do business 
and where we save money for our members 
so they can buy at home. We need to tell 
this story up and down every Main Street in 
America, with a voice so clear and so united 
that no one can miss it. 

We are attacked together. We must stand 
together to fight back and to do more than 
fight back—to tell our story of the co-ops 
as the middle way for a better America and 
a better world. 
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Another Hitchhiker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Allegan Gazette, pub- 
lished at Allegan, Mich., on March 27, 
last, was a thought-provoking editorial 
which reads as follows: 

ANOTHER HITCHHIKER 


Settlement of the coal strike represents a 
victory for arson, dynamiting, kidnaping, 
assault and battery, political conspiracy, 
chicanery, and extortion. - 

While a timid and fearful Truman twid- 
died his thumbs in Washington, John L. 
Lewis and his coal miners stormed and 
captured the coal industry causing untold 
misery and damage to the public. 

During the campaign against their own 
coal operators, the goon squads—with the 
aid of dynamite and the Molotov cocktail, 
threats and actual warfare—closed down the 
nonunion mine. 

When Truman finally invoked the Taft- 
Hartley law Lewis blandly ordered the miners 
back to work. For the first time in history 
the union miners refused to follow Lewis, 
they refused to return to work and as a 
consequence the union was tried for con- 
tempt. 

A New Deal judge listened to the evidence 
and it was held that the union was not 
in contempt and it is our conclusion that 
either a sympathetic Attorney General tried 
the case with his left hand and his tongue 
in his cheek or a sympathetic, politically 
minded judge decided the refusal of about 
500,000 miners to return to work at the 
same time was 500,000 coincidences. 

Then when the coal supply was reduced to 
about zero Lewis negotiated and delivered 
his ultimatum, either meet our terms or na- 
tionalize the coal industry. 

The coal operators rather than surrender 
their mines to Truman, to be used by him 
and his bureaus as a vast social experiment, 
gave in. 

Lewis and his union are destroying a free 
competitive coal industry. The are destroy- 
ing employment in the coal industry. 
They are creating a situation where coal 
will be a drug on the market. Then our 
social planners will say that competitive, 
capitalistic system has failed and the Gov- 
ernment will have to subsidize the coal in- 
dustry and the miners. 

It is a fight between those who work to 
earn their way through life and those who 
want to live without working. 

Soon this country will have another para- 
site industry not pulling its share of the 
load, riding on the wagon instead of pulling 
in harness. 

If the trend continues, everybody will be 
riding, but, gentlemen, we won't be going 
anywhere. 


Mr. Speaker, if, in addition to regular 
wages, to a right to unemployment com- 
pensation, the employees of more and 
more industries are to enjoy pensions, 
those pensions must be paid for by add- 
ing the cost thereof to the price of each 
unit produced and sold by such industry. 

The flaw in the plan is that the cost 
must always be added to the price of 
the article sold, and, ultimately, that 
price may get so high, as it has in coal, 
that fewer people buy, and ultimately 
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the sales drop off, the market is de- 
stroyed, unemployment follows. 

The point is that no individual, no 
group of individuals, can for always 
enjoy special privileges, special benefits, 
at the cost of the public, withcut eventu- 
ally destroying the economic balance. 





Economic Cooperation Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
c@ming near the close of the debate on 
this ECA bill, which carries aprroxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 in aid, mostly to 
European countries, for the coming year. 
We expended during the first fiscal year 
almost $6,000,000,000, during the second 
year a little ove. $4,000,000,000, and this 
year it will be about $3,000,000,000. 

From the beginning I have generally 
favored a program of giving the Mar- 
shall-plan countries a sufficient amount 
of help in this distress, but have advo- 
cated only giving them enough help to 
encourage them to extend their own 
efforts to the limit in rebuilding their 
countries. I have felt that if we were 
too liberal and give them too much they 
would depend upon us to too great an 
extent and would not put forth the indi- 
vidual effort required on their part. 

In 1948 I offered an amendment to the 

bill to reduce it by $1,500,000,000. I felt 
at that time that we were appropriating 
too much. My amendment was voted 
down and the bill was finally passed. 
jowever, when we came to the end of 
the year and took up the 1949 bill we 
found that try as they would, we had 
appropriated so much money they could 
not spend the nearly $6,000,000,000 and 
they had left over almost. $1,500,000,000. 
It appears that I was nearer right at that 
time than those who voted down the 
amendment thought. 

In the 1949 bill many of us urged a 
greater recuction than was made. Again 
our amendments to reduce the bill were 
defeated. 

Now again when we come to consider 
the 1950 bill we find that there is left over 
unspent from the 1949 appropriations, 
$150,000,000. That is a lot of money. 
I supported the motion to cover this 
$150,000,000 back into the Treasury but 
again we failed. 

We have, however, made some progress 
in passing the Case amendment that has 
reduced the amount asked for by $250,- 
600,000 and we have cut out of title ITI 
enough to reduce it to about $25,000,000. 

Frankly, it is my opinion that the 
Vorys amendment offered by one of the 
ablest members of this committee to re- 





duce the amount by $500,000,000 which 
was again defeated by the majority of 
the House should have been ay.proved. 


Mr. Speaker, my greatest opposition 
to this bill is title III, that bold new pro- 
gram suggested by the President in his 
inaugural speech on January 20, 1949. 


out. It has no place in this legislation. 
It seeks to get the foot in the door with 
a small appropriation that could, and 
likely will, develop into a never-ending 
world-wide WPA at the expense of the 
American Government and the American 
taxpayers. 

It sets up a world-wide program of 
relief before we have finished the 4-year 
Marshall-plan program, which is the 
main purpose of this legislation. It ap- 
pears that it is the initiation of another 
spending spree which can be developed 
in full force when the Marshall pian is 
discontinued. It is a dangerous under- 
taking. Why should we start another 
world-wide plan of relief to so-called 
backward nations until we have com- 
pleted the Marshall-plan-relief 4-year 
program? 

To give you some idea as to what is 
contemplated in this bold new plan to 
aid backward countries which is pro- 
vided in title III, to which I object, let 
me read what the committee which 
drafted this bill states in its report to 
the House: 

A review of the Department of State’s plans 
for the first-year program show the mean- 
ing of section 317 (2) more precisely. The 
plans include surveys, studies, scientific re- 
search, and joint management operations in 
the following fields: General economic de- 
velopment, agriculture and forestry, hydro- 
electric power and flood control, highways, 
transportation, health, social security, hous- 
ing, communications, etc. 


Mr. Speaker, we have spent over a 
billion dollars in building highways, 
roads, bridges, power plants, on irriga- 
tion and other projects in the European 
countries during the past 2 years. Now 
this new program would expand as you 
will note to any and all other backward 
nations of the world. 

Our debt is so great now, and our 
budget is so out of balance that appro- 
priations have been reduced for all flood 
control including power dams, et cetera, 
by 25 percent. The loss in my district 
alone from floods which, in high water, 
overflows hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land and causes damage to our farms, 
towns and cities along the Wabash River 
runs into millions of dollars. I have 
been urging that the Government spend 
about $6,000,000 in order to stop this 
annual waste and give the protection 
they need and desire to cur own citizens. 
This is only one illustration of many 
throughout the Nation. I am opposed 
to adopting title ITI of this bill and to 
spending our taxpayers’ money in for- 
eign countries for the development of 
roads, hydroelectric power, flood control 
or other developments until our debt and 
taxes have been reduced to the point 
where we can take care of our own roads 
and flood-control projects in the interest 
of our own people. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to strike out 
this title with the hope that the amend- 
ment will carry. If title III remains in 
the bill I shall reluctantly vote against 
the legislation on final passage. 

My vote against this bill if title III re- 
mains in it will be to express my opposi- 
tion to starting this new world-wide pro- 
gram before we have finished the first 
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Marshall plan, and is not to express my 
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Title III in this bill should be stricken 


opposition to the other provisicns of the 
bill. When this bill comes back to the 
appropriations committee of the House 
and that committee has reconsidered the 
amount and recommends it to the Con. 
gress for a vote, ~ shall then support the 
measure to provide the funds necessary 
for the ECA program. 

We have been able to reduce this third. 
year cost to a considerable extent, 
Marshall plan aid has become the fixed 
policy of our Government. Now in its 
third year we are in the position of hay- 
ing made our pledge to, and a contract 
with these countries to run 4 years. The 
word of the Government is pledged be- 
fore the world and must be carried out, 





Needed by 1955: 12,000,000 Jobs— 
Growing Labor Force Offsets Business 
Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, in connection with the debate 
on the general appropriations bill, I 
pointed out the danger of our growing 
unemployment. In my _ opinion, its 
greatest threat lies in the fact that it 
does not hit us in the face all at once. It 
erows for a while, then contracts slightly, 
then creeps on again. 

I am inserting in the Recorp an article 
that recently appeared in United States 
News and World Report, which points up 
the threat very clearly. Since this article 
appeared, we have learned that unem- 
ployment dropped over a half million 
from February to March. But this 
should not lull us into inaction—for we 
should not for a moment lose sight of the 
fact that at this very moment there are 
in our higin schools 1,200,000 persons, and 
in our colleges and universities over 
400,000 persons who will graduate in May 
and June and become job seekers. 
Economists are predicting that unem- 
ployraent will hit the 5,000,000 mark in 
June, 

As this excellent article points out, an 
expanding economy is the only answer 
to growing unemployment. In my 
o-inion, it is the cardinal problem of our 
domestic policy today: 

NEEDED BY 1955: 12,000,000 Jops-——-GRrowiNG 
Lasor Force OrrseTs BUSINESS RISE 

Despite good times, nearly five million are 
out of work and the number is grow!! 
Unemployment is beginning to look perma- 
nent. 

Trouble is growth of the labor force. Jobs 
cannot open up fast enough to keep abret 
at present business levels. 

How to meet the future is the proble! 
Public works, earlier and bigger pe! , 
shorter work week, all are suggested 
remedies. 

Five years from now, unless business ac- 
tivity rises steadily from the present high 
level, there may be 12,000,000 unemployed 
in this country. If business should fail 


















hold as high as it is now, the number of un- 
employed will go above the 12,000,000 mark. 

The returning problem of unemployment 
may be here to stay. It is coming back be- 
cause of two main factors: (1) the steady 
fow of new workers into the ranks of job 
seekers; and (2) the year-by-year gain in 
n-hour output as industry’s huge postwar 
investment in new and more efficient plant 
d equipment pays off. 

The resulting problem, essentially, is this: 

Out of jobs and seeking jobs today are 
about 4,700,000 individuals. That is about 
1500000 more than the number of unem- 
nloved a year ago. Number of unemployed 

il shrink seasonally in the period just 
ead, but will be greater a year from now 
unless the general level of business activity 
rises. 

"New workers will add 2,900,000 people to 
the labor force in the years 1950 through 
1954. That is the net increase to be expected 

r allowing for older workers who will 
» out of the labor force. The rise in the 
or force in this year alone will approach 
700,000. 

Jobs to be affected by more efficient use of 

labor total about 4,400,000 from 1950 through 
1954. That assumes an annual increase of 
2 to 2.5 percent in man-hour output—a gain 
that is in line with normal experience. Ris- 
ing hourly wage rates add to pressure on 
gement to find ways to reduce the use 
bor, 
Added up, as the chart on page 39 shows, 
the prospect is: 4,700,000 unemployed now, 
plus 2,900,000 to be added to the labor force, 
plus 4,400,000 to be displaced by improved 
efficiency—a total of 12,000,000. This num- 
ber will be unable to find jobs in 1954 if busi- 
ness activity fails to rise above the present 
nd if efficiency in use of labor increases 
at the ncrmal rate. 

The 5-year solution to the problem of 
growing unemployment, if there is to be one, 

Total employment will have to climb from 
the present 57,000,000 civilian jobs to 67,000,- 
000 jobs, if unemployment is to be held below 
3 000. 

Business activity—total spending, called 

sroduct-—-will have to expand from the 
present level of $260,000,000,000 a year to 
$300,000,000,000 in 1954 to provide the needed 
é tional jobs. 

This is the total amount that will have to 
be spent for goods and services to keep the 
I ion fully employed. The $300,000,- 
) figure assumes that prices will stay 
where they are today. In that figure are the 

tal outlays of consumers, home bvui!ders, 
business investors in plant and equipment, 
vernment spending at all levels, Fed- 
ite and local. 
this need for expansion is beginning to 
‘ry Officials even now. Recent increases 
unemployment are not due to a slackening 

usiness activity but to a growth in the 
force. The number of people wanting 
nereasing faster than the economy is 

ng to provide those jobs. At the 

, Output per hour is starting to 
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eral, St 


rience of the last year shows what 

ng. Total output today is almost 

it was a year ago. Total civilian 

nt also is almost as large. he 

rce, however, is larger by almost l,- 

Result is that unemployment in- 

i by the amount that the labor force 

ed. At 4,700,000 unemployment is at 

twar high, 

trend continues, unemployment will 

0,000 within a year. And unem- 

t at above 5,000,000 is recognized as 
| problem, 

ly, there are only two developments 

prevent a rise in unemployment. 

vate industry must expand, pro- 

lore jobs in factories, in construce- 
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tion, in trade and services, or the Government 
must move in. 

Business expansion at the rate necessary to 
provide full employment appears to be a 
difficult task. High employment in all past 
periods has been sparked by a high level of 
investment in plant and equipment and in 
construction. At present, investment in new 
plant is falling off, although orders for new 
equipment recently have increased. The 
construction industry has been in a boom for 
2 years and is headed for a third year of 
boom in 1950. It seems unlikely that this 
industry will expand much more. 

Most other industries appear to be able to 
produce as much as people want. The auto- 
mobile industry expects to meet most of the 
demand for new cars by the end of this year. 
There appears to be no urgent demand to 
expand output of such things as refrigerators, 
household appliances, or other hard goods. 
The soft-goods industries already have been 
producing surpluses. The steel industry ap- 
parently is able to satisfy all customers and 
the coal industry is plagued with too much 
capacity. 

Moderate expansion can be _ expected 
through population growth and family 
growth. The population is likely to increase 
by 7,000,000 by 1954 and the number of 
families probably will grow by about 4,000,- 
000. That will add to the demand for the 
products of industry, but, even with the 
probable growth ahead, the increase in job 
seekers may readily out pace that expansion. 
Any recession in business activity would re- 
sult in rapid expansion in the number of 
unemployed. 

To provide employment for ten to twelve 
million more workers by 1955—to reach a 
$300,000,000,000 output by that time—means 
that private business investment must con- 
tinue at a higher rate than in 1949. That ex- 
pansion also must be steady. In past periods, 
business expansion never has been steadily 
upward; its rise has been marked by periodic 
spurts and set-backs. 

However, if private business expansion fails 
to check the rise in unemployment, political 
pressure will grow for a Government program 
to accomplish the same result. In fact, agi- 
tation for Government action can be expected 
if unemployment exceeds five million by this 
time next year. 

The outline of a Government program al- 
ready is beginning to take shape in official 
planning. 

Public works expansion is under study now. 
The Federal Government is aiding States and 
cities with public works planning. On the 
shelf are Federal projects for river-valley de- 
velopments, public-power expansion and 
land reclamation. President Truman's pro- 
posal for a New England power program is an 
example. New England is one of the areas 
hardest hit by current unemployment. 

The experience of the New Deal suggests, 
however, that public works canhot provide 
the complete answer to the employment prob- 





lem. It is unlikely that Mr. Truman’s Fair 
Deal will be content with public works alone. 

Higher old-age pensions are being offered 
as one way to draw older workers out of the 
labor force to make way for newcomers, Ex- 
perience suggests, however, that, as jobs be- 


come harder to find, persons with jobs are 
reluctant to give them up. Union contracts, 
moreover, usually stress seniority that gives 
older workers a first claim on the jobs that 
are available. 

A shorter workweek is another suggestion 
that is stirring in Government and union 
circles as a solution for unemployment. Agi- 
tation for a 30-hour week was intense in the 
early days of the New Deal, and a 40-hour 
week finally was established through the 
wage-and-hour law. A shorter workweek 
could be established by an amendment to the 
present law. That law already has been 
amended to push the minimum wage to 75 
cents an hour, 
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Reduction of the standard workweek from 
40 to 35 hours would mean a cutback of one- 
eighth in total hours of labor for one worker. 
Applied to a working force of 40,000,000, a 
35-hour week would mean an additional 
5,000,000 jobs to produce the same volume of 
output. The appeal of such a device could 
become important in a period of rising un- 
employment. 

At present, proposals for treating unem- 
ployment are still in the discussion stage. 
The Official hope is that the rising trend will 
be reversed in the months ahead and the 
problem may solve itself. But, if unemploy- 
ment is higher a year from now, proposals 
for a shorter workweek promise to become a 
political issue. 





The Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Otto W. Glade, the alert editor of the 
East Orange (N. J.) Record, has made a 
thorough survey of the housing situation 
in that city. In the second of this most 
timely series of articles on the subject, 
appearing in the March 30 issue, Mr. 
Glade states there is no lack of apart- 
ments in the $75 to $180 a month 
bracket for two to five rooms, but that 
the shortage is still most acute for the 
great majority of tenants in need of 
four- or five-room apartments renting 
for between $55 to $65 a month. The 
pattern in East Orange is, of course, 
duplicated in other cities throughout the 
country, and I believe the editorial on 
the subject in the March 30 Record is 
deserving of the attention of all Mem- 
bers: 

THE HovusInGc SHORTAGE 

How bad is the housing shortage in East 
Orange? Articles in the Record this week 
and last seem to point out that it isn’t bad 
at all if you’ve got the money to pay more 
than $75 a month for an apartment. But if 
you haven't, you may have to live in a cellar 
somewnere. 

George Seiler of East Orange, president of 
the New Jersey Association of Real Estate 
Boards, aptly describes the situation when 
he says “There’s no shortage of roofs.” He’s 
right. If you have the money, there’s no 
housing shortage. If you don’t you're just 
another name on the long list at City Hall 





trying to get into one of the city-owned 
barracks. Wh: the answer? 

One school of economics says it is up to 
the Federal, State, or city governn ttot 
care of the low-income families and provide 
housing for them. Another school says 
leave it up to private capital. They'll build 

nough homes and apartments. Most of 
them will be for upper-income families but 
as the upper-income group moves to new 
apartments their old housing will become 
available for those looking for homes at 


lower prices. In this way, they say, residents 
now living in East Orange’s older apartments 
will move into newer structures, the people 
living in lower-priced apartments will move 
into the apartments just vacated, and the 
veterans now living in temporary barracks 
will move into that housing 

It sounds gocd on paper. But 
work that way? The answer is 


does it 
evidently 
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“No” here in East Orange. New apartments 
have been building at a rapid rate since the 
war, most of them in the high-rent brackets 
and they’ve been rented almost as fast as 
they’ve been built. But the housing short- 
age still exists. Most of the families moving 
into the new developments are from places 
other than East Orange, or if they are from 
the city, they formerly lived with in-laws or 
are just married and had no previous home. 
They aren’t vacating premises that can be 
used by someone else. Those living in older 
apartments aren't moving into new develop- 
ments because of the huge difference in rent 
between the Government-controlled figure 
they’re paying and the noncontrolled figure 
25 percent or more hfgher. 

Those apartments which do become avail- 
able in the lower brackets (and in East 
Orange that means $50 to $70) come as 
the result of families moving from apart- 
ments to homes that they have bought, usu- 
ally farther out in the suburbs. Thus, all 
the new building means little relief for the 
person looking for lower-rent housing. 

Rents seem likely to go up before they 
come down and if the day comes when rents 
do drop, incomes will probably drop along 
with them. 

Private builders say they can’t put up 
apartments in East Orange that will rent 
for less than about $25 a room. And they 
say in the same breath that the Government 
should stay out of the housing business and 
should not subsidize home building. 

But the truth is that unless the city, or 
State, or the Federal Government provides 
homes for persons in the low- or lower- 
middle income groups, they won’t be able to 
live in East Orange and the city will become 
a restricted community of upper-income fam- 
ilies. 

There’s no question that the housing 
shortage still exists. It may not be as bad 
now as it was in the years just after the 
war but it is still with us. Families are still 
living in cellars and in crowded quarters 
with relatives, right here in East Orange. 
That shortage will end only when enough 
homes are provided for persons who need 
them and at a price they can afford to pay. 


Common Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A pen 
and ink letter which a statesman might 
use for a dozen speeches comes from 
two of my constituents who hold no col- 
lege degrees. 

Let the wise planners, who know all 
about everything except hard work and 
thrift, read and profit. 

The letter reads as follows: 

Paw Paw, MicuH., March 9, 1950. 
Representative CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: We would like to have Hoover 
Commission recommendations adopted. 

We as taxpayers are wanting end of waste 
as we know you are by your letters to us. 
And we know you are doing all you can to 
help us, but feel you need to know how much 
we appreciate your work. 

We do not want socialized medicine. 
There are claims made that people earning 
less than #3,000 cannot pay for proper medi- 
cal care. We never had income that high, 


but have always paid our doctor, dentist, and 
hospital bills. We own our farm and have 
no debts. We do not want any type sub- 
sidies or plan to help farmers. When farm- 
ers are left to run their own business they 
do not produce to be destroyed then paid 
for by taxpayers. 

If any individual run their business as 
bad as Government runs things, everyone 
would soon starve. Government seems to 
enjoy wasting everything and has, since 1932, 

We never thought social security plan 
to help anyone but just a device to allow 
Government to snoop into everyone’s busi- 
ness. 

Most people getting old-age pension do 
not really need it and lie and cheat to get it. 

We do not want DP’s to come to the United 
States of America as we have many unem- 
ployed and needing homes. 

Our worst trusts are labor unions, not 
A. & P. Grocery or Drug Co., and unions 
should pay tax on income same as any cor- 
poration. Also, co-ops should pay tax. 

Hope no more money is sent to foreign 
countries either as gifts or loans. 

Thank you. 

Mr. and Mrs. JoHN OTTEN. 


Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid speech made by 
Joseph C, Duggan, of New Bedford, Mass., 
formerly special assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, and former first assistant 
United States attorney in Massachusetts, 
the evening of March 16, 1950, before the 
Robert Emmet Club, of New Bedford, 
Mass.: 


It has been the custom, on occasions like 
the present to dwell at length on the glories 
and the miseries of Ireland in times past. 
Tales of saints and scholars have been em- 
broidered with oratorical artistry—heroes 
have been orated into legends—and the 
bea*tiful isle of the west has been deline- 
ated beyond the point of exaggeration as an 
earthly paradise. 

Fitting, indeed, have been these encomi- 
ums of Ireland and all things Irish. But as 
the Irish stock has been assimilated into the 
warp and woof of America, the tendency has 
been to look with nostalgia to the past, and 
to overlook entirely the emergence of the 
strong and vibrant democracy that is mod- 
ern Ireland as a full-fledged member of the 
commonwealth of nations. 

It is modern Ireland and her last prob- 
lem that I would talk of with you tonight. 

Recent events concerning Ireland and our 
own great Nation have emphasized Ireland's 
coming of age internationally. The raising 
of our mutual legations in Dublin and Wash- 
ington to ambassadorial rank signifies the 
recognition of Ireland as an equal with other 
great powers in the eyes of our statesmen 
and diplomats. The successful negotiation 
of a treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation between the United States and 
tue Republic of Ireland clearly indicates 
that Ireland has cut the last tie with the 
British crown, and that hereafter she shall 
conduct her own foreign relations as a fully 
independent sovereignty. 
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The fact which made these events pos. 
sible was the effective promulgation of the 
Republic of Ireland Act on Easter Monday 
of 1949. To those whose memory goes back 
to 1916, I need not dwell upon the reas, 


on 
why that date was chosen for launching ty 


Republic into international waters, The 
date last year does not signify the declarg. 
tion of the Republic or its independence, for 
these had been most effectively taken care 
of on previous historic occasions. 

An Irish Republic was first proclaimed as 
far back as 1798 by the united Irishmen 
This first republican uprising, symbolically 
enough, originated in Belfast and was lej 
mainly by Irish Presbyterians. That effort 
was not only the first republican moven 
but it marked the clarion call for Ca 
emancipation and freedom of consci 
thus laying the foundation for the absolute 
toleration which characterizes the present 
Trish Constitution. 

On Easter Monday in 1916, the republic 
was again proclaimed and subsequently rati- 
fled by the will of the Irish people. It re. 
mained, however, for the recurrence of that 
date in 1949 for the Republic of Ireland to 
be internationally recognized as such. 

Between these two dates, the voice of Ire- 
land was not unheard in the council of 
world affairs. And it is safe to assert that if 
that voice had been heeded the world might 
have been spared the blood bath of the Sec- 
ond World War. For it was the Premier of 
Ireland, presiding over the old League of Na- 
tions, who cried out in vain for effective 
sanctions against Italian aggression in Ethi- 
opia and Japanese barbarism in Manchuria. 

De Valera then spoke from a bitter knowl- 
edge of the trials of a small nation. His 
words fell on deaf ears. America sat on the 
sidelines—and the Italian and Japanese 
delegates walked out. The testing grou 
for a second world conflict had been chosen 

Ironically, Ireland is in a position today 
where her voice may not even be raised. 

The veto of Godless Soviet Russia in the 
United Nations Organization bars Christian 
Ireland from the world parliament. And 
while that Assembly, without even the com 
mon sense to seek divine guidance, fun 
along in the icy heat of a cold war, the h 
of Ireland prevents her inclusion int 
Atlantic Pact because of the stupid perpetua- 
tion of a policy of partition by Great Brit- 
ain in Northern Ireland. 

It is this partition which is the last prob- 
lem in Ireland. It cannot be viewed through 
other than Irish eyes. 

The modern Irish Constitution, adopted in 
1938, contains two significant phrases. It 
declares, first, that Ireland is a sovereign 
independent, democratic state, and sec- 
ondly, that the national territory consists 
of the whole island of Ireland, its is! 
and the territorial seas. 

Yet, within a month after the Republic 
Ireland severed its last ties with British Ex- 
ternal Relations Office, in May of 1949, the 
British Parliament perpetrated its latest act 
of intrusion into the internal affairs of Ire- 
land »y passing the so-called “Ireland bill 
It presumed to declare that “Northern Ire- 
land remains part of His Majesty's do! 
and of the United Kingdom and affirms that 
in no event will Northern Ireland cease to 0¢ 
a part of His Majesty’s dominion and 
United Kingdom without the consent 
Parliament of Northern Ireland.” 

Thus, by solemn legislative act, Great Brit- 
ain upholds the hand of its own creature 
which it foisted upon Ireland by the iniqu! 
tous Partition Act of 1920. A glanc« 
map of Ireland before that date 30 year's % 
will not disclose the division which e*! 
today. pe 

An artificial border was created, effectec 
and is now maintained by Great Bri 
British customs operate that border 
troops occupy the area that has b' 
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And British finances maintain the 
These are the realities 


away. 

Belfast government. 

f the situation—and no specious argument 
, rationalize them away. 


Y 
can +e 


ter 12 generations of successive pro- 
; of confiscation, degradation, exile, and 
the freedom and national integrity of 
Irish people today extends to only 26 of 
the 32 counties of Ireland. 

This partition has severed from the Irish 
Nation some of the most hallowed and cher- 

h shrines erected during her age-long 











fessor is buried and where rests the re- 
mains of Brian, who drove the invader from 
Ireland at Clontarf; 
I yor, the site of one of Ireland’s most 
s and ancient schools; 
The Derry of St. Columkille; 
rhe Tyrone of the O’Neills; 





Belfast itself, the birthplace of the united 
Irishmen; 

MacArt’s Fort, where Wolfe Tone took his 

never to cease his efforts for Irish 
pendence. 
e and a thousand other storied spots 
day do not and cannot fly the flag of the 
Republic of Ireiand. 

And to realize the loss, I ask you to try to 
imagine a United States of America without 
Philadelphia, Lexington, or Concord—and 
American catholicism without the primatial 
of Baltimore. 

There are those who argue that this divi- 
n is both desired by the people and 
fiable. 

The facts indisputably prove the contrary 
to be true. 

Long before the First World War the prob- 
lem of national integrity for Ireland was well 
on the way to solution under the enlightened 

nome rule” policy of the Gladstone and As- 
governments. The “Unionist” fac- 
tion of the Tory Party frustrated that policy, 
then the war intervened. 

The Irish attempt to solve the problem by 
the uprising of 1916 was abortive, but the 
national plebiscite of 1918 left no doubt as 
to the mind of the people. Before the 
elected representatives of those people could 
consolidate the program of unification, how- 
ever, Lloyd George succeeded in passing the 
artition Act through Parliament with the 
lise that it was a temporary expedient. 
The true attitude of his party, however, was 

revealed in a letter to Sir Edward 

n, the Tory leader in Belfast, wherein 
he stated that: ‘“‘We must make it clear that 
Ulster dees not, whether she wills it or not, 











quith 








merge in the rest of Ireland.”’ 

Incidentally, it will be noted that the 
s vered portion of Ireland is referred to as 
Ulster 


and the impression is intended to 
t that it corresponds to the ancient 
1 province of that name. 
fact is, however, that the British 
iment and its puppet government in 
t could not maintain its rigged major- 
it included all of Ulster in the sever- 





Only six of the counties in historic Ulster 
were cut off. 
ree of Ulster’s nine counties—Donegal, 





the operation of the act of partition 
iot to endanger the dominant elec- 


ral position 
around Belfast. 
nically, then, not only Ireland but Ulster 
Was partitioned to constitute north- 
1 Ireland as a foreign outpost of Eng- 
‘ross the Irish Sea. 

ldition, the six severed counties are 
serrymandered that Unionist majorities 
a. Suaranteed. I shall cite only three 


of the Unionist majority 


In County Tyrone, 69,000 Unionist voters 


16 members to the Parliament of 
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Northern Ireland, while 74,000 Nationalist 
voters can elect only 11 members. 

In County Fermanagh, 26,000 Unionist 
voters elect 13 members, while 33,000 Na- 
tionalist voters can return only 7 repre- 
sentatives. 

In Derry City, the second largest munici- 
pality in the 6 counties, 27,000 Nationalist 
voters can elect only 8 members to the city 
council, while 18,000 Unionist voters can 
chose 12 members. 

Over 22 instances of such electoral imbal- 
ance can be cited; yet, in spite of the rigged 
constituencies, Belfast itself elected 2 anti- 
partitionist members and Queens University 
in that city elected 1. 

If the Nationalist minority were allowed 
a true plebiscite in which the weight of its 
numbers was honestly counted, its total vote 
in 4 of the 6 partitioned counties would 
actually constitute a majority for reunion 
with the 26 counties of the Republi¢ 

If the reason, therefore, for cuttirg off the 
6 counties from the total of 32 is that a 
Unionist majority can be assured, then by 
the same logic, the four counties in which 
a Nationalist majority is possible should be 
cut off from the six. 

Such reasoning and logic, of course, re- 
quires acceptance of the proposition that 
an actual minority in a whole nation has 
the right of secession when it happens to 
be a majority in a small area of that nation. 
In our own country, a tragic fratricidal war 
disproved that proposition as a political 
principle. It is the prayerful hope of the 
friends of Ireland and Great Britain alike 
that its fallacy will be realized by the Parlia- 
ments of Northern Ireland and Great Britain 
without resort to such a calamitous ex- 
tremity. 

If the demccratic right to self-determina- 
tion is to apply to any country, there is no 
country which fulfills the requisite condi- 
tions more clearly than Ireland. There are 
three well established tests: 

1. The natural boundaries of the country. 
No country in the worid can claim more 
absolutely defined natural boundaries than 
those marked by the seas surrounding Ire- 
land. 

2. A distinct national history. Few indeed 
are the nations which can claim a more 
clearly defined and age-long national history, 











I 





dating back long before the days of St. 
Patrick. 

3. A homogeneous people. The inhabitants 
of the whole island are of the same race, the 


same color, and speak the same language. 
True, there is disparity of religion, but if 
this is ground for partition, then Christian 
amity would be impossible, and every nation 
would be split into an infinite number of 
fragments. 

reland complies with the three tests more 
completely than any nation om earth. 
has the right, therefore, to be one solidified 
and integrated nation. Partition, then, is 
unnatural, unhistoric, and, particularly when 
imposed from without, completely un- 
justified. 

No realist will dispute the fact that, from 
time immemorial, the primary concern of 
Britain with Ireland has been principally 
a matter of defense. 

England has tenaciously clung to 
territory as a western bastion of 
perimeter of defense. 

By insisting upon the continuation of par- 
tition, Great Britain undoubtedly serves her 
own interest in this vital matter, but unfor- 
tunately, she also deprives all of the other 
Atlantic nations of the inestimable boon of 
a united and integrated Republic of Ireland 
as a full-fledged signatory to the Atlantic 
Pact. 

The national honor of Ireland prohibits I 
inclusion while a part of her soil is gar 
soned by foreign troops. 


Sh 
ene 


Irish 
her own 





1er 


Tl- 
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A truncated Ireland cannot consistently 
join in an agreement in which one of the 
principal pledges is the preservation of the 
national and territorial integrity of the agree- 
ing parties. 

The United States rejoices in her alliance 
with Great Britain in the noble attempt to 
achieve the reality of the defense of west- 
ern civilization by means of the Atlantic 
Pact. 

Our people, however, regret that the short- 
sighted Irish partition policy of that same 
ally also prevents the inclusion in the pact 
of the one country which both England and 
the United States concede to be of utmost 
strategic importance to the whole scheme of 
Atlantic defenses. 

And most regrettable, is the fact that such 
policy blinds the British Government to the 
obvious conclusion that it would be far bet- 
ter to have the whole of Ireland as a cordial, 
cooperative partner rather than to hold a 
small segment of that nation in the face of 
the righteous resentment of the vast ma- 
jority of her people. 

Great Britain, who owes so much to both 
Ireland and the United States, now has the 
opportunity to display the greatest states- 
manship of which the genius of her polity 
is capable. 

The Ireland 
pealed. 

All of the people of Northern Ireland— 
without any electoral tampering—should be 
given an opportunity, under a neutral arbi- 
tration commission if necessary, to express 
their free choice on the question of national 
integrity by area-wide plebiscite instead of 
by gerrymandered districts. 

The homogeneity of the Republic of Ire- 
land should be permitted to become a polit- 
ical and territorial fact. 

The principle of self-determination should 
be advocated for Ireland with the same vigor 
as it is claimed for the countries behind the 
iron curtain. 

Britain's preachment of democracy should 
find its first practice in Ireland. 

Partition in the Emerald Isle should be 
abolished forthwith so that the republic of 
a united Ireland may be voluntarily forged 
as a link of steel in the chain of free nations 
dedicated to the preservation of western 
culture and Christian civilization. 

The concluding words of Robert Emmet’s 
last public utterance were these 
y 1 my country takes her place among 


e nations of the earth, then, 


Act of 1949 should be re- 





U 





th and not till 
then, let my epitaph be written. I have 
done 

The country of which Emmet spoke was 


the historic Iris! 
portion of it. T 
no partition. 

When the unnatural and artificial border 
erected by that partition is obliterated, his 
epitaph may be inscribed in few, simple, but 
glowing words: 

“He died for a free and united Ireland.” 


Nation and not merely a 
1e Ireland of his day knew 


~ 





The Cost of the Central Arizona Irriga- 
tion Project to the Taxpayers of Each 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 
Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the construction cost of the central 
Arizona project, as authorized by the 
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Senate—S. 75, Eighty-first Congress— 
is $1,258,780,000. This is made up of 
the initial project, $708,780,000, plus 
tunnels, authorized by section 1 of the 
act to be built at the discretion of the 
appropriation committees, to cost, with 
connecting aqueduct, $550,000,000 more. 

Even if sales of power provide revenues 
to repay all this invested capital, the 
project provides no revenues which the 
Treasury may use to pay interest upon 
the national debt that the project 
creates; all interest money, paid by the 
power users, is dedicated to pay for ir- 
rigation works, as a subsidy to the irriga- 
tors. The result is that all interest upon 
the national debt represented by the 
construction cost of the project must be 
met by the Federal taxpayer for about a 
century, including the period of con- 
struction and development, as a con- 
cealed subsidy. The total amount of 
the subsidy to be paid by Federal tax- 
payers, including the nonreimbursable 
capital items in addition to this interest 
burden, is $1,173,000,000. 

This national total is broken down by 
States, according to a standard formula 
used by tax experts, based on a pro 
rata of income and other Federal taxes, 
as follows: 

Cost to Nation’s tazpayers of central Arizona 
irrigation project by States 


Cost to taxpay- 
ers in interest 
and nonreim- 
bursable sub- 
sidies } 


Percent 
of total 


Alabama 
Arizona 


$13, 724, 000 
4, 340, 000 
8, 446, 000 

97, 594, 000 

Colorado 9, 384, 000 

Connecticut 6 19, 589, 000 

ae ind ; , 692, 000 

EO ctcictiniceis chelsea a 15, 132, 000 

SII 0: consesitinitneen iitmintasbuneaiil ‘ 16, 422, 000 

Idaho 4 e 3, 754, 000 

Tilinois ; ! 89, 031, 000 

NN .. ccmnntibtosminuiekdeiea 2 26, 862, 000 

Iowa .é 18, 533, 000 

Kansas 3, 490, 000 

Kentu , 076, 000 

, 311, 000 

Maine 5, 161, 000 

Maryland , 706, 000 

Mas eee 3 39, 882, 000 

Michigan 55, 248, 000 

Minnesota , 818, 000 

M ississippi . 328, 000 

Missouri 29, 677, 000 

Montana , 106, 000 

Nebras , 088, 000 
, 525, 000 
3, 402, 000 

38, 592, 000 
3, 284, 000 
» 079, 000 
, 651, 000 
3, 988, 000 
, 799, 000 
3, 724, 000 
2, 199, 000 
, 382, 000 
, 569, 000 
, 915, 000 
, 223, 000 
3, 070, 000 

51, 377, 000 

3, 988, 000 
2, 111, 000 

17, 478, 000 

19, 354, 000 

10, 792, 000 

24, 633, 000 
2, 111, 000 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York ; 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota- 
a omecinaain 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota..............- 


i 
Tennessee 


waii, 17, 360, 000 


United States total.... 100. 1, 173, 000, 000 


ynstruction cost of $1,258,780,000 were repaid 
easury from power revenues, 


Silent Meditation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude the following remarks, which I de- 
livered over the facilities of Station 
WARL, on Sunday, April 2, 1950, in be- 
half of the Good Friday Observance 
Committee of the Greater Washington 
Area: 

“We preach Christ and Him crucified” 
(First Corinthians 1:23). 

Passion is a word of different meanings. 
The first meaning given in the dictionary is 
“to suffer.” And everyone of us has experi- 
enced this type of passion in some form or 
other. To some it designates pain of body; 
and, for them, passion is a reminder of physi- 
cal torture. Experience has taught them to 
cringe from bodily harm. If they still bear 
this suffering, then they must cultivate 
patience, which is the endurance of their 
torture. Still others are disturbed mentally. 
Their passion affects the mind; and often- 
times there is danger of mental derangement, 
because of the acuteness of the agony. They 
have difficulty in focusing their thought 
processes because their minds do not func- 
tion properly. 

In either of these cases of bodily or mental 
passion, there is real suffering. Hence the 
true meaning of the word is born out: “to 
suffer.” The dictionary next tells us that 
passion is an intense or overpowering feeling, 
such as of love or of hate. This passion af- 
fects the mind, insofar as the emotion is so 
strong as to sway the one disturbed. The 
person undergoing this passion, swerving un- 
steadily from the path of right reason, often 
loses common sense. Self-control departs 
from the individual and passion reigns 
supreme. 

Just a step away from the last kind of 
passion comes the third meaning of the 
word. Here passion means a strong impulse 
to give way to physical indulgence. This 
type of passion resides primarily in our 
lower or animal nature; it makes itself felt 
chiefly in the uprisings of the flesh. Like 
an untamed, wild and unruly beast, once 
this passion is unleashed it wreaks havoc 
upon the person who falls prey to its attack. 
And when this passion takes over to form 
an evil habit, then the unfortunate sufferer 
must endure the terrible physical toll taken 
by its demands. St. Paul rightly terms this 
passion as a terrifying “tribulation of the 
fiesh.” 

Passion, meaning to suffer, is a common 
human lot. We all endure its pain. Every 
one of us must undergo its fearful demands. 
Hence, it behooves us to seek Out a balm 
for our trials. The greatest consolation for 
our affliction is the passion that Jesus Christ 
endured for us. The saints, in their trials, 
took refuge in the wounds of Christ. When 
temptations of unruly passion assailed them, 
they had immediate recourse to the crucifix 
or to the sign of the cross. We make our 
mistake in not imitating them. We seek 
outlet from suffering and passion in every 
soothing sedative of distraction or even rec- 
reation. Yet we know that this course only 
postpones but does not solve our problem. 
If we would bear up under our passion, 
ultimately we must recur to the cross. 

Good Friday, anniversary day of our Lord’s 
suffering, is fast approaching. The 3 hours’ 
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agony will be commemorated in every 
church, Everyone of us must spend part 
of our time in prayer during those hours. 
Preferably, this should be in church. There 
the priest or minjster will bring home to 
our minds the facts of Christ’s passion. 
There we will find the solution to the mys- 
tery of our own passion. If the flesh beckons 
you on, the wounds of Christ will strengthen 
you against temptation. If sickness Weighs 
you down, the blood-stained and pain-rackeq 
body of Christ will give you new courage 
If mental trials beset you, the thorn-crowned 
head of Christ will lessen your own pain 
by comparison. This Friday will indeed pe 
good for you if you spend it as you should 
on your knees in church. If you are unable, 
then tafe your crucifix and study the lesson 
of patience in passion. He is the Master: 
you are the servant. The Master suffered: 
you must suffer. For: “The servant is not 
above the Master.” On His Good Friday, 
pray Him to help you with the cross of your 
passion. He will then come to your assist- 
ance and take the greater part of your suffer- 
ing. Go to church this Good Friday; take 
part in the Passion of Jesus Christ. 

May the Lord bless thee, keep thee, and 
give thee peace. 


Year After Tragic Hospital Fire, Efing- 
ham Ready To Erect New and Larger 
St. Anthony’s Memorial Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, just a 
year ago today, the Nation was shocked 
by a disaster at Effingham, II, in the 
congressional district I have the honor to 
represent. On that fateful day, the lives 
of 74 persons were taken as flames swept 
through St. Anthony’s hospital with such 
devastating rapidity that the rescue of 
any was the result of the most extreme 
personal heroism. 

Just 1 year later, the city of 
ham has accomplished the gigantic tasx 
of raising funds, drafting plans, and 
completing preparation to build a new 
and larger hospital, to be known as St 
Anthony’s Memorial in everlasting honor 
to those who lost their lives on that tragic 
morning just a year ago. 

Mr. Speaker, there is courage in com- 
munities, as there is in individuals. The 
people of Effingham have shown courase, 
as well as great devotion to their com- 
munity in laboring to overcome t' 
countless obstacles in the path of 
undertaking as large as the erection ©! 
a modern hospital. But they have over- 
come every obstacle and now the ! 
are about to materialize in steel 
stone. It is a source of satisfaction to 
know that the Federal Government It- 
self is sharing in the program throug) 
the contribution of Federal funds, and 
the State of Illinois is doing likewise. 

One of the newspapermen who went 
to the scene a year ago revisited it 2 fe w 
days before the first anniversary. He's 
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Rob Wright, of the editorial department 
of the Danville Commercial-News. His 
impression of the scene, 1 year later, is 
worthy of reading by all who recall the 
chock of the tragedy. Under permission 
ranted, I am including his article as 





PLE STooD SILENT BESIDE SMOKING RUINS 
1 YEaR AGo 
(By Bob Wright) 

It is doubtful if any resident of Efingham, 
ticed that capricious Nature was in 
her moods. Behind the smile of green 

and budding trees, ready to burst into 
‘ the cold, damp breath of winter. 
But most of Effingham’s 7,000 population 
i silent and unmindful of the weather 

t spring day a year ago. For there was 

deeper chill in their hearts that had noth- 

, to do with the time of the year. 

The day was April 5, 1949, more tragic in its 

sonal implications for the little southern 
Illinois town than December 7, 1941. 
Before midnight, a spark had flared within 
darkened interior of St. Anthony’s hos- 
With terrifying speed, the spark be- 
flame, a roaring blaze that swept 
rridors of the old, three-story build- 


became a hideous welter of sights and 
soul -an inferno of fire whose yellow light 
harply silhouetted the figures of those 
| within as they poised on window sills 
re leaping for their lives * * * or 

r deaths. 

By dawn, the strident clamor of the holo- 
caust was stilled. Tired firemen from six 
departments in as many neighboring cities 
still played streams of water on stubborn 
ckets of fame. The blackened walls stood 
n¢ s and roofless and a grimmer work 
—that of removing the dead—was about to 








It was on this scene that I arrived later in 
National Guardsmen from 
-part of Deanville’s own One Hun- 
dred and Thirtieth Regiment—patrolled the 
grounds. The Red Cross with customary 
peed and efficiency, had flown in emergency 
medical supplies and was ministering to 
who had escaped the fire. Every 
association and news photo- 
ervice was represented and a news- 
mpany crew set up a camera in 
the middle of the street fronting the hospi- 


rning. 


press 


O1 f the favorite subjects of the camera- 
men was a niche in the second story wall, a 
ntaining a statue of St. Anthony. All 
, the brick masonry was scarred and 
ned by the flames. The figure of the 
s untouched. 
Another much-photographed scene was the 
y center of the building. There, amidst a 
f brick and wreckage from the fal- 
roof, was a large metal cylinder, an 
pe tower, still standing. Ironically, the 
each floor were closed. In the panic 
awful night, was this comparatively 
ent safety device forgotton? Or did the 
move too fast, forming a flery barrier? 
At the rear of the hospital is a low, modern 
kK building, known as St. Joseph's Villa. 
ier times, it was used as a recreation 
On that day, it had become a morgue. 
ving, I counted 22 blanket-shroud- 
chers being carried within. 

Later, when rescuers ceased poking amid 
the list of dead was placed officially 

etween 30 and 40 had been saved. 
I 1 never forget the desolation of that 
he r the unnatural stillness of the peo- 
ted the most. I shall never forget, 
this tragedy, America’s second most 
Spital fire touched off a Nation- 
A Viale mpaign to strengthen fire precautions 
eee tutions devoted to caring for the sick. 








| 
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Seeds of Treason 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the editorial included in my remarks 
should be read by all Members. It ap- 
peared in the Washington News on yes- 
terday. 

SEzDs OF TREASON 

More than 3,000,000 words of 
were taken in the Alger Hiss case. 

They were rushed into print on a day-to- 
day basis during the two trials and the con- 
gressional committee hearings at such a 
tempo and with such a conflict of interpre- 
tation and emphasis as to leave the public 
gasping. 

Out of this welter of words—and smears— 
has come a book titled “Seeds o1 Treason,” 
by two industrious reporters, Ralph de Tole- 
dano of Newsweek and Victor Lasky of the 
New York World-Telegram and the Sun, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper. 

The frightening thing about this book, 
beside which the paradox of Alger Hiss fades 
into insignificance, is the picture it presents 
of a government which so consistently re- 
jected or tried to suppress evidence of the 
great Communist conspiracy against our way 
of life. 

“Who is more guilty,” the authors 
“the man who passes documents to a Soviet 
spy ring, or the man who, for whatever rea- 
son, sponsors the culprit?” 

Uncritical acceptance of Russia and the 
consequent immunity of Communists in our 
Government has been a cancerous growth 
in White House administrations since 1933. 
Just to cite one case, there is the Russian- 
born Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. 

A Civil Service Commission report about 
him was quoted as saying that an “over- 
whelming amount of testimony indicates be- 
yond reasonable doubt [he had] for years 
been a member and a leader of the Commu- 
nist Party and very probably a secret agent 
for the OGPU.” 

Yet, from August 1935 until March 1946, 
he moved steadily up in Government serv- 
ice. Why? For one thing, he had a staunch 
friend in Lauchlin Currie, adviser to Presi- 


testimony 


act 
asa, 


dent Roosevelt. Silvermaster was never 
transferred from one job to another, which 
woulc have given the Civil Service Com- 


mission a chance to refuse him clearance, 
but was loaned instead. 

The primary aim of Communists in those 
early days was infiltration and the influ- 
encing of public policy. Yet the Roosevelt 
and Truman administration persistently 
closed their eyes and showed no real deter- 
minetion to root the Communist elements 
out of the Government. Then when the 
Reds altered their objective to espionage for 
Russia they were entrenched. 

The Amerasia stolen-documents affair was 
another case in point. The Justice Depart- 
ment seemed to drag its feet and there was 
never any public trial of the six persons 
arrested. And pro-Communist influence in 
the State Department’s Far Eastern Divi- 
sion was never uprooted. Our subsequent 
China policy succeeded in turning over half 
of Asia to the Communists. 
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Such things, we agree, are the real mean- 
ing and message of the Hiss case. 

And, as the authors summarize: 

“Hiss is one man caught in a tragedy of 
arrogance and self-deception. But there 
are those who aided and abetted him in 
their blindness; and their name is legion. 
Instead of crushing the seeds of treason, 
they scattered them in the good American 
earth. 

“The Hiss-Chambers drama can be a cur- 
tain-raiser of a new steadfastness. Or it can 
be the last whimper of a tired and demoral- 
ized world.” 











Jefferson Soil Conservation District 
Annual Report, 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the annual report of the Jefferson 


County (Ohio) Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict for 1949. The soil-conservation 


district of Jefferson County, one of the 
counties in my congressional district, is 
doing an excellent job of conserving the 
greatest natural resource in the Unite 
States, the topsoil. 

The report follows: 

JEFFERSON Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT 

ANNUAL REport, 1949 

The board of supervisors held 10 meetings 
during the year. The average attendance 
of supervisors was 4.1 out of 5. This figure 
does not include the attendance of the 
county agent and Soil Conservation Service 
personnel, which exczeded the preceding fig- 
ure a few points. Assistance from the Soil 
Conservation Service and Extension Service 
personnel was and always has been helpful 
in every way possible 

Work acccmplished this 
follows: 

Farm plans, 30; acreage included 5,734. 

Farm plans to date, 199; acreage 29,451. 

Farm plan applications, 32 during the 
year. 

A large amount of this acreage is now in 
use under regular strip cropping, rotations, 
with full required use of lime, fertilizer, and 
trees. A separate report of this acreage ac- 
cording to farm practice is attached to this 
general report. 

With the resignation of our regular con- 
servation aide, we sought and found Gabriel 
Rozsa from local applicants to assist our 
regular conservationist in the work. 

In January, Robert Gray and W. R. Scott 
were our representatives at the Ohio Feder- 
ation of District Supervisors’ meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio. A!so arrangements were 
made for the Jefferson soil-conservation dis- 
trict annual meeting in March. 

In February, the board completed arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting in March. Mr. 
T. C. Kennard, of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, was the speaker at that meeting. Plans 
were made for the election of supervisors. 
At this meeting full support for group in- 
ning was agreed upon br the boar: of er- 
visors. 


year was as 


pl 
SUE 





reat interest and success as an audience of 
50 listened to Mr. T. C. Kennard’'s address 
nd to the reports of the Jefferson soil-con- 
ervation district officers. At this meeting 
votes for two supervisors were counted and 
Robert Gray and Taylor Floyd were declared 
elected. 

The meeting in June continued the plan- 
ning of the supervisors for an investigation 
of the group One group already in 





operation was declared very successful. Also, 
the air tour was reported very successful. 
We assisted the county agent in this. Eighty 
people were carried over the land that had 


been laid out under farm plans in part of 
the district. 

Two entries were made in the B. & O. con- 
test; one in each class. They were Flenniken 
and Charles Kirk & Son. 

Delegates were sent to Mississippi Valley 
Association training session at Defiance, and 
to the State Federation of Soil Conservation 
Districts. Our chairman, Robert Gray, Jr., 
is chairman of the strip-mine committee of 
the State federation. 

Our ferm planner, Kenneth Thomas, be- 
came ill and was not able to carry on the 
work, and another man, Robert Jones, was 
provided by the Soil Conservation Service to 
replace him. With this change we started 
with all new personnel for the balance of 
the year. 
In October we assisted the county agent 
with farm tours. Two trips of 1 day each 
were made. Attendance was excellent, and 
many farms were visited where tarm plans 
were being carried out. 

The Soil Conservation Service furnished 
a full-time farm planner and aide for the 
year. 2i,000 forest trees were fur- 
nished, together with part-time service of 
an engineer and forester. 

Group farm planning was made, which 
was one of the chief aims of the District. 
The Soil Conservation Service furnished a 
man to assist in locating groups. Interest 
meetings were held with several groups, and 
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one group was carried through a series of 
farm-planning meetings. Others are to fol- 
low at a later date. 

The purchase of a large cut-out disk was 
considered, but was put off to a later date 
until similar tools were investigated. 

In connection with the Extension Service 
and the agricultural committee of the 
chamber of commerce, plans were discussed 
for an educational program. A detailed re- 
view of this is to be made at the meeting in 
February 1950. 

Much of the success of the district is due 
to the splendid aid and cooperation of the 
Soil Conservation Service and the extension 
service of the State, and the thanks due 
them are hereby expressed. 

We have experienced difficulties during 
this year, but as has been said, “Difficulties 
are but opportunities to test our abilities.” 

So we close the year with full belief in the 
soil-conservation district program and its 
lasting benefit to the farmer and consumer. 
We are looking forward to new and better 
things for the coming year. 

The Soil Conservation Service granted to 
the district a 6-foot terracer and rotary 
scraper. These will be very useful in the 
work in our territory. 

Rosert M. Gray, Jr., 
Jefferson Soil Conservation District. 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 

Other members of the board: Harold Mc- 
Cullough, Taylor W. Floyd, Charles Kirk, 
Reed Scott. 


Jefferson Soil Conservation District annual 
report of conservation practices 





This year| To date 


Agreements signed: : 


SONI 0 anidcaineg: seit acematedinnts 30 199 

BI cs nsicih nics chu a atislaadil ial is 5, 734 29, 451 
Amendments: Number........... 0 
Agreement eled: 

DOUEIE © 4 ionteiamstniniehachetadta wiped outbid 18 

BGS.. ci.cicitecisatead EE 2, 379 





Newly planned | Established 








Practic Unit | omnes 
This year| To date |This year; To date 
| | | 

CO WOT CERIN. cicins:iccanisnstsnereis dicenineeemaiiiaeaiblintl sii tities 635 1, 503 19 54 
St PRITIN ......canccntsisiinnseninnbianntheneeanneonsl ii hathsnadeniioas 986 8, 256 | 1, 250 5, 314 
Pasture ve ee lc ie mea a lice seentahate 676 5, 346 420 1, 158 
Basen MASENS.... .....:<nnkooncandentiedesmmacatndis ey Diicdnimcenies 143 1,645 | 77 313 
W oe RIED ....« sientenntisint ndinaaauiediiahl = iieediadeiaieeiede 0 491 0 73 
Tree pl o = GY ER 18 183 21 76 

I me ES ea 0.3 7 0.17 
Fence-re aes otlehmnadimieinaaall Linear feet.......-. 500 18, 600 4, 200 10, 700 
Preventi j i eae ea OO ae 192 1,518} 113 1, 097 
Lime cr SRA eR PRS ed Fe. Pe stint 739 8, 283 | 1,134 5, 627 
Fertilize DN i. incscasentsidehpiieimadakeiecsataeaae Daa Sie aime 1, 127 8, 526 | 1,159 4,017 
Construc RGN. vccccoseibedteinbencekieeie | Linear feet........ | 1,500 1, 800 


4, 540 0 





Jefferson Soil Conservation District annual 
report of receip.s and expenditures, period 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 


RECEIPTS (BY SOURCE) 


alance brought forward............ $98. <6 

Cooperators’ fees and equipment 
PO ncsitvonnscccmiammiiiiinieehs 55. 00 
, DUNE siccisauiicnticsieebaiindl 153, 26 
=== 

EXPENDITURES (CLASSIFIED) 

Annual meeting expens._........... 46.38 
Delegate to Mississippi Valley school. 17.00 
State association dues.............. 5. 00 
National association dues........... 5.00 
Affiliate membership dues.......... - 25.00 
| emanubindhiie 98. 38 
—_— as 
DRIORCE C8 DOM ..ccccinsiseaen 54. 88 


Questions and Answers on Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, farm- 
ers in Wisconsin are very interested in 
the Brannan plan. They want to know 
more about how it would work, and what 
it would mean to our important dairy 
industry in Wisconsin. Their questions 
often indicate that they like what they 
have heard about the Brannan plan, but 
that there is a great deal they do not 
understand about it. 
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ual meeting in March was one of 


I have sorted out the questions most 
frequently asked in Wisconsin about the 
Brannan plan, and sent them to Secre. 
tary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 
for first-hand answers. It is my 
thought that Secretary Brannan himself 
can best inform the farmers of Wiscon. 
sin and other dairy States about the 
Brannan plan and what it means to 
farmers. 

My questions and his answers follow: 


Question. What is the Brannan plan? 

Answer. It is the name which has been 
given to the administration’s farm-price. 
support proposals. These proposals do not 
really constitute a “plan” at all, but in 
reality are a series of suggested improve. 
ments in existing price-support legislati n, 
Acting as spokesman of the administration, 
I presented these recommendations t 12 
appropriate congressional committees on 
April 7, 1949. It would be more accurate to 
refer to these recommended changes as “the 


administration’s farm-price-support pro- 
posals.” 

Question. What are the aims of the pro- 
posals? 


Answer. If all the proposals were enacted 
they would do two things for farmers: (1) 
Stop disastrous plunges in farm prices which 
have so often in the past caused so much 
suffering and hardship and (2) offer farmers 
a chance to earn a farm income with ade- 
quate purchasing power. 

By doing these things the plan would offer 
the Nation protection against depre n it 
a vital soft spot. Our depressions haves 1 
been farm-led and farm-fed; when farm 
prices hit the skids, unemployment soon 
shows up in cities and towns, and soon the 
whole economy is in trouble. 

Question. Why do farmers need a 
support program? 

Answer. Because farmers, unlike ind 
cannot voluntarily adjust their pr 
to the demand for their products. W! 
more is produced than consumers can buy 
at fair prices, crop surpluses start piling up 
and farm prices are driven down. The prices 
of things farmers have to buy, however, stay 
about the same. 

Question. What does the administrat 
recommend that we do about farm i: 

Answer. We start with this idea: T) 

a level below which it is not in the nat 
interest to allow farm income to fall 

The administration recommends th¢ 
age farm income of 1939-48—in real do! - 
as the basic income standard for figuring 
support prices. This base, the first 10 
last 12 years, would move forward each 
with an old year dropping out and 
year being added. This would keep t 
gram modern and up to date, inst 
chaining farm prices to the obsolet¢ 
tions of 40 years ago. 

This income standard should provide farm- 
ers with the purchasing power they n t 
operate their farms, to care for their fam- 
ilies, and to Keep their land in shaps s 
income standard would be used as the 
for calculating price-support standa! 
different commodities. 

Question. How does the administ: 
income standard compare with farra | 
in recent years? 

Answer. If the income-support 
were in use this year, the income St 
for 1950 would work out at about th 
income of 1942. Net farm income, } 


its third year of decline,-is expected 
about 10 percent less than in 1942. Jn 
words, the income target would be a! 
percent higher than farm income is ex} 
to be in 1950. 

Question. What advantages do the 
istration’s proposals offer Wisconsin | 
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Answer. Any program supporting farm in- Question. What will farmers have todo to 18,000 bushels of corn or its equivalent in 
come meaningless unless it supports the qualify for price support under the admin- other commodities. This amount is ample to 
farm commodities which earn most or all of istration’s propcsal? cover the total marketings of all of the Na- 
, on’s farm income. The administra- Answer. The successful operation of any tion’s family farms, including those of our 
yosal meets this problem—first, by kind of price-support program, the present largest, most efficient family farms. Our na- 
e supports to the income standard, legislation and the administration’s pro- tional policy has long been designed to en- 
ynd, by requiring the use of price posa!s included, requires the acceptance by courage, improve, and safeguard family 
rts for those commodities which earr farmers of responsibility for cooperating with farms. This principle has its rightful place 
f the farm income. each other to make whatever production ad- in our support programs. f the . posed 
cultural Act of 1949 authorize: justments that may be required. There is high point is not correctly placed for our larg- 
supports for products bringing in nothing new about the administration's pro- est and most efficient family farms, should 
recent of the total farm income. posals in this respect. The price-support be reviewed. However, tl st limit. in 
improvement over the provisions program for farmers thet has been developed itself, is not designed to prohibit higher pro- 
3 act that would have gone into over the past 17 years includes provision for duction. 
e act of 1949 had not been enacted. democratically adopted (by a_ two-thirds Question. How much will the administra- 
t of commodities getting mandatory favorabie vote) production adjustment meas tion’s price-support proposals cost? 
nde: the plan recommended by the ure acreage allotments and marketing Answer. The Gover 1ent cost will be no 
tion includes products returning juotas—as a means of keeping supplies in more, and probably ess, than present 
percent of the farm income. Among lal ith genuine demand. The adn methcds. 
dities are meat, milk, poultry, I n has recommended that authority With high level employment and m 
h are leading income producers farmers to use acreage allotments a1 I to maintain stable far ] 
The plan likewise could be keting quotas, as well as marketing agree can be kept at a minimum. 
i he approval of Congress, to ments and marketing orders, be extended to is not maintained throuech 
fruits and vegetables. all comr ities, when needed. Used in con- support program, the full cost 


1 
below compares the commodi- junction with production payments, thes maladjustment falls on farmers 
are required to be supported by ion-adjustment measures The purchase type programs authorized by 
al Act of 1949 with those whicl ally be needed less frequently. the present price-support legislati ' 
lired to be supported under th ion-payment system woul perate to kee two costs: Government ex : 
é ‘ger volume o erishables ins artificially high retail pric ( 
the market stream and into The Government cost is dependen 
1ds of consumer I i far below support prices the accu 
lence upon production-adjustmen ventories must be sold by 
and, for perishables, d sirable 
dministration has also recommended ‘reasingly difficult 
ur soil-conservation efforts 


Be ¢ wld hh “Ore clocely ints 
S should be more ciosety in 


price-support operations 
out of a minimum of 
1g practives Ww d be req 
ligibility for p1 evel of supp 
é tion. How will the administration pro Under the } 
posals support perishable products? support recon 
wer. The plan propo 1 


l 
) 


Cvall 


ice supp 


retail prices to « 
to support perishable a supply and deman 
s which can be stored only at heavy if no support 
These include milk, butterfat, And theG 
meat animals, fruits and duction 


veri 
pa) 
veg Ss. probably less, tl 1 the c 
The term production payment, means ex- ernment purcl s and the processing 
actly what it says—a payment to the farmer handling charges involved. 
to go on producing to meet genuine con- The purchase type programs authorized by 
sumer needs, rather than restricting output present legislation require nonfarmers t 
short of that need. Under this system, the twice—once in taxes and again in. h 
farmer would be paid the difference between retail prices. If production payments 
the support standard price for commodities used, the cost is assessed only once. 
which he sold and the average market price : 
of such commodities. The payments would 
F be made, of course, only when the market 
in. How do the support prices pro- averaged below the support price for a given ; : ae aad ° 
y the saiatabermnbens catuanee with period. Valladolid Council, No. 70, Knights of 
> have? Question. What are the advantages of the Columbus 
wer. The best answer is to be found production payments recommended by the 
facts administration? 
llowing table compares in dollars and Answer. The payments would go directly to 
mandatory minimum support levels the farmer. It would be an efficient support 
nmended by the administration, with operation, with every cent used to support 
provided by the Agricultural Act of farm prices, directly benefiting farmers. In 
r imp tant Wisconsin products: a Government purchase operation, a consid- 
- erable part o the cost is eaten up by process- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: ing and storage. 
notte Vceeeeiell The production-payment ree would Wednesday, April 5, 1950 
Uni jtural Act) by Ad- eliminate these costs as well as any waste s a 2 s - 
of 1949! | ministra- and spoilage which might occur in piling up Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
' unmarketable stocks of food. The entire to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
volume of marketings would flow through my remarks which I delivered at the an- 
regular channels of trade to the ultimate nual communion and breakfast of Val- 
Pounds. 0. 518 | .553 consumers to be used in improving their Jadolid Council, No. 70, Knights of 
“aeae as a Ghote. Columbus, of Lynn, Mass., which was 


as Farmers likewise could benefit to the ex- held in the Lynn English High School 
Doven_.... ua tent that their own selling prices were higher meee “1 10Rh- 
Pounds. .. than the market average. This means that on Sunday, April 2, 1950: 
Bushels. .- farmers would have an incentive in dollars I want to begin by stating an obvious fa 
gina i) 14.2 and cents to produce and market quality You and If are human beings 

weight products and do a good job of bargaining. From this fundamental, it is but 
3000. cicrce} . 5 Question. How much support will the ad- that we should be concerned primari 

ministration proposals offer each farmer? our individual selves ; 
Answer. The program proposals recom- children, progress 
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mend support protection for the quantity 
marketed, but no more than 1,800 units of 
price supported farm products. The makxi- 
mum eligibility for any one farm would be 


to us. 
In living our live 
however, we must 


Ourselves. Even a recl 
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absolute vacuum, He is still accountable to 
God. 

But we are not hermits, or we wouldn’t be 
here at this communion breakfast. 

By virtue of a sacrament, we have just 
passed through a mystical experience that 
purifies and inspires. Once more, We are 
clean of heart, and are prepared to face the 
confusions of life with renewed strength, and 
devotion to the will of God who is the source 
of our being. 

In this Catholic fraternity, we are prop- 
erly concerned with what is going on outside 
our ranks in the different groupings that 
make up this world. 

Action and reaction, this is the law of 
life. What we dois one tking. What others 
do has a bearing on us also, and we can ignore 
the latter only at our peril. 

What is the state of our Nation then, and 
how does it fare in its relations with other 
national communities? 

These are vast and complicated questions, 
which I can only touch on briefly. 

With certain exceptions, conditions in the 
United States are generally good. There are 
more people employed and at higher purchas- 
ing-power wages than ever before. 

Savings accounts and insurance policies in 
force are at an all-time high. Construction 
is booming. The Federal public housing pro- 
gram is eliminating our slums. One discon- 
certing note is the road block which the 
coalition in Congress placed in the way of 
stimulating the building of housing accom- 
modations for middle-income families. This 
may well become an issue with the American 
people, for the industrious and thrifty mid- 
dle class has heretofore been the very core of 
our strength. Doctors, lawyers, dentists, and 
school teachers, farmers, grocers, and every 
person who is trying to make a living from 
a small business, these are the people who 
have been neglected in our preoccupation 
with the rival claimrs of industry and organ- 
ized labor. 

It is significant that the Communists first 
try to destroy the middle class, knowing 
that it is the balance wheel of a free society. 
We must not permit this to happen in the 
United States. Legislation designed to ex- 
tend and insure loans for small business 
enterprises is necessary to save us from the 
concentrated power of monopoly in any form. 
Competition and freedom go together. We 
must guard against the possibility that some 
day, a few men in Government or elsewhere, 

ull decide what commodities we shall pro- 
duce and how much, and at what price. Tens 
of millions of Americans are now making the 
individual decisions which guide production 
and consumption of goods. We want to keep 
it that way. 

One dark spot in the present picture is the 

r of unemployed, particularly in New 

d. To meet this challenge, the Pres- 
mmending that unemployment 

nce con nsation be extended and in- 

‘d. We, in the Congress, are working for 

ram whereby Government contracts 
han? 

k up the slack in production and 
loyment. 

much as the Federal Government 

ends billions of dollars each year for goods 

l vices, it has the power and the re- 

ty to place these orders in labor- 


re 
re 


ireas. 

however, this provides temporary 
relief In line with our traditions of inde- 
pendence and self-sufficiency, it is necessary 
that we do everything possible to help our- 
ves, rather than depend upon the Federal 
iment to bail us out of every difficulty, 
» must be drawn somewhere, by our- 
es, and as mature men who do not easily 
rfeit all sense of personal responsibility. 
he road to tyranny is opened up by ever- 
increasing reliance upon others, It is so easy 
to shift the burden, not realizing that with it 

we als rrender the right to control. 
I 11 ed of this by a statement from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, pointing 


At best, 
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out the growth trends in the New England 
economy. Its message is that New England 
has been and continues to be an area which 
shows substantial and encouraging economic 
progress. Population, labor force, income, 
retail sales, and bank deposits are increasing. 
The three leading industries, in terms of 
growth, are electrical machinery, apparel and 
related products, printing and publishing. 

But I also noticed that the three declin- 
ing industries are textile-mill products, 
leather and leather products, lumber and 
timber products. 

Some of our cities and towns are one-in- 
dustry communities, and if that industry 
happens to be textiles or leather, the locality 
is faced with a serious problem. 

This happened to Manchester and Nashua, 
N. H. At this critical pass public-spirited 
citizens of each community were forced to 
band together, form a municipal corpora- 
tion, buy the vacated factories, and work 
with might and main to attract small indus- 
tries that would provide diversification. 
Manchester and Nashua succeeded in mak- 
ing this adjustment after heroic efforts by 
local action. ther cities in the same cate- 
gory may have to do likewise in the future. 
Forewarned is forearmed, they say. But in 
how many of our one-industry communities 
do we find full-employment committees, 
working not only in conjunction with the 
United States Department of Commerce, but 
on their own, planning and working for the 
economic future of their home towns? Vol- 
untary group action ahead of time is not 
only the way to save but to stimulate the 
well-being of our municipalities. This is 
where government of the people began. This 
is where it must continue to show imagina- 
tion and leadership in order to cope with 
present problems, instead of depending in 
ever-greater measure upon the State and the 
National Governments. 

Indeed, the resourcefulness which char- 
acterized other generations of Americans and 
which helped to build this great country is 
not dead. It is simply not being used to the 
fullest extent. 

We know that there are certain functions 
which only the Federal Government can per- 
form, but this cannot and must not be cited 
as an excuse to rely upon the Government at 
Washington for everything. 

It is just like our approach to the menace 
of communism. While we must keep a 
strong Military Establishment to defend us, 
in view of the precarious world situation, 
this alone is not enough. Even military and 
economic aid to other free nations is not 
sufficient. 

It is what we do within our Nation that 
will rally others to our side and convince 
Russia that democracy not only provides the 
material comforts of life in larger measure 
than other systems, but has the spirit to find 
a workable Christian solution to any prob- 
lem. 

I think that most Americans are unaware 
of the way in which the peoples of other 
nations keenly scrutinize everything that we 
do. We put everything into headlines which 
we take in stride. But just try to put your- 
selves into the shoes of a foreigner who reads 
of the sensational happenings in the United 
States. Very probably he gets the impression 
that we are hopelessly divided, and con- 
stantly fighting among ourselves on a score 
of social, political, and economic issues. And 
he is apt to lose faith in this Nation as a 
world leader because it cannot solve its own 
problems first. 

If we face up to the fact that we are being 
watched and judged, we will become more 
responsible in what we say and do. 

Out of our bounty we are spending much 
money to stem the tide of communism and 
bring peace to the world. But money alone 
will not do the trick, even if we could go on 
spending it lavishly, which we can’t. 

This is a contest for the minds of men. 
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To win the victory for freedom we must 
evidence moral leadership and prove that vol- 
untary associations of our people cooperat.- 
ing with similar groups can build a better 
society without the heavy hand of goverp- 
ment. 

This puts the issue squarely up to us, as 
grown-up men, and not as those who woulg 
retreat into childhood and lean completely 
upon the paternalism of government. 

This is the supreme challenge of the ave 
in which we were born. 5 

As Catholics we have faith in God and are 
obedient to His will. 

As Americans, have we the steadfast pur. 
pose, in company with our fellow Americans 
to further God’s kingdom on earth? 

I believe that we have; and that, animated 
by His spiritual grace, we shall go forth t 
work for a society composed, not of robots, 
but of men. 

For a way of life in which He will be well 
pleased with the progress we make in His 
name. 


Exportation of French Calfskins to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


: OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Apri 3, 1950, 
Hon. EpirH Nourse ROGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. ROGERS: With further reference 
to our letter of March 24, in regard to the 
export of French calfskins to the United 
States, word has been received from Pari 
that the quota for the United States ha 
increased from 900 tons to 1,000 t 
tons to be allocated during the first sem 
and 500 tons during the second seme 
order to permit early buying without 
to the market. 

For your information, we are enc! 
table prepared by the Department of ‘ 
merce showing the prewar exports of Fr 
calfskins for the years 1929 to 1939, inclus! 
You will note that the calfskins ship} 
the United States in the 11 prewar | 
average less than 12 percent of the 
French exports. Under the quota < 
tons, the United States would receivé 
than 30 percent of the contemplated ex} 

Both the Departments of Commer 
State, as well as our ECA mission in P 
are continuing their efforts to incr¢ 
United States quota stili further on 
of enabling France to earn more dolla! 

In regard to allocations, it is our | 
standing that a meeting was held in 
on March 29 by French Government 
with hide and skin exporters of that c 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
the quantitative distribution to the | 
States by recipient firms and by 1! 
arrangements. Opportunity was to b 
to the French exporters, most of whom 
representatives of American firms, t 
suggestions and recommendations r‘ 
the licensing procedures. At the mo! 
do not know the outcome of these 
sions. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM FOSTER 
Deputy Administ 
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France: Exports of raw calfskins to foreign countries, 1929-39 (in metric tons) 


J. 8. Departmen Commerce, Office of Internat 
l D tment of Comr of f Int 
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17, 670 
14, 956 
14, 716 
16, SOO 
20), 464 
24, 605 
22, 646 
19, 725 
20, 176 
20, 963 


14, 560 
19, 255 


18, 94 





licial French Trade Statistics. 


Increasing Antitrust Fines to $50,000— 
H. R. 7827 Carries Out Recommenda- 
tions of House Small Business Com- 
mittee—Increase to $50,000 Is Worth- 
While Complement to Recent Amend- 
ment Enlarging Civil Penalties 
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HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Judiciary Committee has ordered 
reported H. R. 7827, increasing antitrust 
fines to $50,000. This bill is virtually 
the same as H. R. 5139, introduced by me 

t year and unanimously approved by 

e Select Committee on Small Business, 

f which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, 

I hope and trust that the Members of 

is House will act favorably on this bill, 

It is not claimed that increasing anti- 

ist fines will solve the greatest diffi- 
ulties in antitrust enforcement, but it 

uld help, and it will be a worth-while 
iplement to the recent amendment 

ig the maximum civil penalty of 
applicable for each day of vio- 


IN THI 


$5,000 
lation. 
; the further information of the 
Members it is appropriate to include 
re pages 73 and 74 of the Progress Re- 
tt—First Session, of the Select Com- 
ttee on Small Business. These pages 
ir on the problem confronting our 
leral judges when faced with the as- 
idequate penalties upon persons 
‘ corporations convicted of violating 
antitrust laws. 
from Progress Report—First Ses- 
t Committee on Small Business] 
fine of $5,000 is completely in- 
inamount. The amount need 
mpared with the vast profits which 
violating the antitrust laws. 
is prescribed for in the 60-year-old 
1 of the Sherman Act. The provi- 
permits imprisonment for not more 
ir, in addition to the fine. How- 
late, no businessman has been im- 
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prisoned for violating the antitrust laws. 
Therefore, the only punishment is a $5,000 
fine—perhaps a few weeks’ salary of a corpo- 
ration official or 1 hour’s profit of a corpora- 
tion. 

Firms engaged in violation of the antitrust 
laws are in a position to rob the public of 
millions and even billions of dollars. In 
1948, to cite one year, 247 firms were charged 
with price fixing, and the products involved 
ranged from abrasives to milk, so that the 
pocketbooks of the entire public were 
affected. Yet, while the public forfeits huge 
sums to these price conspirators, what hap- 
pens if they are convicted? They are fined 
$5,0C0 per count—little more than a slap on 
the wrist even to a medium-sized corpora- 
tion, let alone one of our giant corporations. 

The total inadequacy of the fine permissi- 
ble under present law has been pointed out 
by judges of various courts and by Depart- 
ment of Justice representatives. What could 
be more frustrating to a prosecutor who has 
proved facts showing flagrant violations per- 
petrated by a corporation possessing incalcu- 
lable resources than to have the corporation 
punished by a $5,000 fine? Federal Judge 
Simon Rifkind, of New York, stated on March 
1, 1949, in imposing fines on six defendants, 
in U. S. v. National Lead Company 

“I cannot even go through the formula of 
looking the defendant in the eye and say- 
ing, ‘Is there anything you wish to say be- 
fore I pronounce sentence?’ But I must con- 
fess that, these amounts being substantially 
the maximum allowed by the statute, there 
is very little I can do or very little reflection 
that I can give this matter except perhaps 
to make the inevitable comment, that a vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws which persisted 
from some time in the early twenties to the 
1940's, with respect to which the criminal 
liability is discharged by the payment of 
$5.000 a count, hardly seems to me to be the 
nature of penalty which is likely to discour- 
age violations of the antitrust laws as far 
as the criminal laws are concerned, but that 
is a problem for the Congress.” 

This committee agrees with the 
The meager fines which can now be 
present a problem for the Congr 
5139 proposes that Congress authorize 
which will more adequately fit the 
tude of the offense. 

The Assistant Attorney General in charge 
Antitrust Division, in testifying be- 
fore the House Committee on Appropriations 
in January 1949, had this to say about the 
attitude of many concerns in regard to 
present fines: 

“I think some of them just consider them 
license fees for doing business in an illegal 
way.” 
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The inadequacy of the fines permitted by 
the present law is demonstrated by fines 
imposed upon some of the largest companies 
in the United States for violation of the anti- 
trust laws during the last few years. A 
sample list is as follows: 


Total 

fines of 

ll de- 
fendants 


Amount 


of fine 





Aluminum Co, of Amerie $104, 993 
American Can Co 000 | 45, 000 
American Toba 312, 000 
E.I. du Pont di 20, 000 

; 22, 500 

jerent Cases, iY 33, 009 
56, 000 
40, 000 
32, 500 
16, 000 
175, 000 
Kroger Grocery & B 20, 000 
Safeway Stores, Inc a 40, 000 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey-- 5, 000 | 50, 000 

1 Fines of $5 
A. & P. affiliates and 


000 or $1 


The Congress has the problem of preserv- 
ing small business in an era that not only 
has big business but needs the services of 
big business. To accomplish this purpose, 
Congress must set up laws which will deter 
management of big business from engaging 
in monopolistic enterprises which destroy 
competition. Punishment for violations of 
the antitrust laws must be stringent enough 
to serve as a real deterrent. 


Enemy Under the Bed 
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HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous materiai, I insert a speech made 
to various service clubs in Washington 
State by Frank H. Lamb, author, of 
Hoquiam, Wash.: 
1LHE ENEMY UNDER THE BED 
(By Frank H. Lamb) 
We are so conditioned by a fear campaign 
that every nigh re retiring we look under 
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the bed to see if a commie is lurking there. 
We breathlessly listen to the radio and scan 
the press to learn the latest developments in 
the cold war. We are informed that the 
Russians now have the atom bomb, which 
since Hiroshima we hoped guaranteed a 
quick victory in the next war. The war ex- 
perts now say that the Communists have 
guided missiles, supersonic jet planes, super 
U-boats, and other war machines superior to 
We certainly cannot match the fight- 
ing men that the 300,000,000 people of the 
communistic nations now have under arms 
or could place in the field. It is significant 
that many of these disclosures of what is be- 
ing done behind the ,iron curtain are timed 
to influence congressional action on appro- 
priations and other legislation. When we 
recall that in the last war it was mainly 
American tanks, trucks, planes, munitions, 
and other matériel supplied to Russia that 
equipped her armies, we marvel that in four 
short years they have made such phenome- 
nal technical and industrial progress. 

War alarms and saber rattling is deliber- 
ately fostered by the astute masters of the 
Kremlin for two purposes. First, to keep 
their own people satisfied to resign their lib- 
erties, forego the benefits of their labors, and 
endure poverty and privation, while devoting 
their entire resources to arming for world 
conquest. Second, Stalin knows that more 
of the resources of his opponents are dissi- 
pated in preparation, the more financial and 
political chaos that can be created in enemy 
countries, less can be marshalled against the 
Red army in any armed conflict. 

More immediate and more dangerous than 
the atom bomb or Red army its the political 
revolution foisted on us insidiously under 
such disguises as cooperation, security, so- 
cialism, centralization, statism, sovietism, 
fascism, collectivism, all only stepping stones 
to the goal of Marxian communism, the de- 
struction of liberty and American institu- 
tions. This ideological invasion of foreign 
isms is no cold war. It is hot and is being 
waged on a thousand economic, political, 
and social fronts. 

To promise prosperity, security, and every- 

nted by everyone, many alluring 
are dangled before the voter. One of 
he most entrancing is unlimited Govern- 
nent Despite a Federal debt of 
,000 we blithely face a deficit 
from five to ten billion dollars in the 
current year. From George Washington 
through 8 years of Franklin D. Roosevelt the 
Nation spent $179,620,113,645. In less than 
these last 5 years it has spent $191,081,394,- 
191, over $11,000,000,090 more. The $46,500,- 
000,000 of Federal expenditure, added to the 
$22,200,000 
c 


ours. 


spending. 


»ver $250,000,000 


),000 for the States and other local 
rnments in the current year adds up to 
about a third of the national income. Ben- 
jamin Franklin in Poor Richard’s Almanac 
said “It would be thought a hard govern- 
ment that should tax its people one-tenth 
part of their time, to be employed in its 
service.” What would Poor Richard think 
of our tax today of one out of every three? 
When taxation through graduated rates is 
used for a redistribution of wealth and 
earnings for the benefit of certain classes, 
freedom is endangered. The same tax power 
that can take over 80 percent of one’s earn- 
ings can claim the whole, and higher taxes 
can socialize the taxpayer’s two remaining 
days out of three. All intangible wealth 
be confiscated by debt, taxation, and 
ment of the currency. 
hen a class numerous enough to swing 
ns through subsidies can benefit at 
the expense of the general welfare then de- 
mocracy will no longer function. California 
old age ted out the State constitution, 
appointed an administrator independent of 
ure or governor and made the $200,- 
)9 annual cost for pensions a first lien 
State funds. We in Washington are 
zling with initiative 172. 


The blight of excessive taxation is more 
severe on the little man, the local merchant, 
the beginner in business or industry, than 
on the big corporation with the large capital 
and an organization that can pass the costs 
to the consumer. Monopolies are the half- 
breed offspring of high taxes and excessive 
regulation. 

The nearly 26,000,000 persons now receiving 
annually $27,500,000,000 in Government ben- 
efits, subsidies, and salaries, with their de- 
pendent families, comprise nearly a third of 
the Nation’s population. Among them are 
3,000,000 farmers now obtaining price 
support and millions of more farmers’ votes 
can be bought with promises of a subsidy 
for their products. Another nearly 10,000,000 
of old age and welfare recipients will natur- 
ally support the party or candidate that 
promises larger and more liberal pensions. 
The 3,700,000 Government employees draw- 
ing salaries totaling $10,200,000,000 will vote 
for the salary increaser. Nearly 5,000,000 vet- 
erans will oppose any legislator that even 
hints there is a financial limit to the grati- 
tude of the Nation. How 'can a sane fiscal 
policy be expected under such a wholesale 
purchase of votes? The check receivers will 
support the candidate or party that prom- 
ises to increase the Government handout 
regardless of the general welfare. 

The division of authority among 48 States 
and other local government units has been 
a serious handicap to the promoters of cen- 
tralization. The gradual usurpation of State 
autonomy by the Federal Government 
through legislation and Supreme Court deci- 
sions is too slow for the plotters. More di- 
rect measures are proposed. The whole 
country would be divided into nine authori- 
ties similar to the Tennessee Valley experi- 
ment, each governed by three appointed di- 
rectors with unlimited power over most of 
the economic and political rights of the peo- 
ple. Nine principalities with 27 czars would 
bypass the States and put the entire United 
States economy under socialistic government 
corporations, independent of Congress, 
amenable only to the President. The next 
step would be a single authority, then a dic- 
tator. In the Pacific Northwest three po- 
litical appointees would have absolute con- 
trol over power, irrigation, water, lands, for- 
ests, wildlife; practically the entire economy 
of the region. 

Nineteen forested States have enacted 
progressive laws for the perpetuation of their 
forests. Washington forest land can be cut 
only under State permit and in accordance 
with State regulations to insure reproduc- 
tion. We are doing a wonderful job in pro- 
tecting our forests from fire and securing 
reforestation. Control of the privately owned 
forests has long been coveted by the Forest 
Service. A pending bill would give the Fed- 
eral bureaucrats power to take over such 
regulation in any State where they decided 
State control was not satisfactory. To bait 
the State to sell its forest freedom the Gov- 
ernment would pay half the cost of the for- 
est administration. To browbeat the State 
hesitant to come under the Federal heel, 
many Federal appropriations could be with- 
held from that State. 

Farmers are awakening to the fact that 
along with their crop support and subsidy 
checks will come the mailed fist of crop con- 
trol. Without such controls the Commodity 
Credit Corporation borrowing capacity of 
$4,750,000,000 will be insufficient to buy up 
the excess 1950 production of United States 
basic crops. Storage facilities are inade- 
quate; expensive conversion schemes, foreign 
gifts, and actual destruction fail to reduce 
the mountains of grains, potatoes, cotton, 
tobacco, from price-supported farms. 
Eighty-five million dollars worth of dried 
eggs that even hungry Greeks will not eat, 
are stored in a Kansas cavern. The tax- 
payers pay twice. Once for the subsidy, and 
again in higher cost of living. 
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Business cannot survive part free enterprisy 
and part socialistic. The Government | ven. 
tures are a growing cancer that will consy» 
the free economy. The Britisher can oh:.,., 
all the store teeth he wants but has diffiey):, 
finding something to use them on. Fra) nee 
has long controlled rents and sociali ized t 1 
housing industry with the result that there 
has been no home building for decades. 
both these socialistic countries private enter. 
prise is dying a slow death. Out of de: pair 
the people are made ripe for communism, 

From colonial days we have jealously re. 
tained local control of our schools. Academ, 
freedom and home rule of education om 
been bulwarks of democracy. The collec. 


tivists are planning to get a foot inside the 
schoolhouse door by the bait of a few hun. 
dred millions of Federal aid, which would 
penalize the States with a high st ge 9 


rating. With increasing subsidy will jn. 
evitably come greater control until loca} 
school boards will be little more than rubber 
stamps. 

The railroads have been controlled so long 
and thoroughly that they are generally 29 
years obsolete and unable to meet the com. 
petition of highway vehicles and air trans. 
portation. A proposed communication body 
would take over control of all transport by 
air, truck, stage, rail, and water, eliminate 
competition, and lay its blighting hand over 
further transportation progress. 

There are now 50,000 Federal employees { 
the State of Washington. If these and other 
centralization plans now before Congress aré 
enacted, Federal police and snoopers in t! 
State will be increased several fold. 

Three czars of 10,000,000 union members 
practically control all American industry 
through legislation which gives them the 
power to say who shall work, when and 
what conditions. John L. Lewis, by merely 
frowning, can cut off the country’s coal sup- 
ply. A candidate can buy the labor vot 
the cost of his independence and his oath 
to support the public welfare. Out of the 
taking over of an industry to stop a strike 
when other measures fail will come the 
socialization of the industry with the workers 
becoming Government employees prohibited 
from striking, and eventually as in all Com- 
munist countries losing the rights of tree 
men. 

Control credit, the foundation of business 
and you control all. The manipulati 
Federal finance now determines availabill 
and quantity of private investment fu 
credit, and the interest rate. Twenty-! 
Federal agencies are directly engaged in loan- 
ing money and 12 in Government finance 
credit. No one knows the enormous tota 
your money loaned to Tom, Dick, or Harty 
for this or that purpose. Why should t 
Government loan to a favorite $196,00 
nearly a third of the RFC funds loaned t 
business, mainly to engage in the hi 
competitive steel and auto industries? 4 
other promoter with $1,000 personal invest- 
ment controls a corporation that has b¢ 
loaned $37,500,000, with $12,500,000 1 
quired to attempt to build porcelain el 
steel houses, 

More serious, however, is the Pp! 
break-down of traditional Amer! 

A church was one of the first pr« 

every frontier settlement, and church 
tendance was enforced by custom and 
opinion. Today the church is ! 

the kindergarten and women. T 

man is indifferent, a nonbeliever, 0! 

of religion. You men who shirk you! 
duties and attendance are contribu! 
rectly to the destruction of a buiwars ® 
freedom which from the time of Nero 
today in Czechoslovakia has been purchésss 
at an enormous cost of lives and suffering 

Communism recognized the youth ® 
most fertile field for propaganda. We ‘ 
our students to learn the facts ! 









nism and other social and political 
,ovements, but we have the right to insist 
that the instruction shall be objective and 
not the propaganda of supporters of any 
eoryv. No Communist or fellow traveler 
wld be tolerated in the training of youth. 
Communists have bored within several 
sreat industry-wide unions so successfully 
h they are now in absolute control. One 
reat branch of unionism is now expelling 
ts Red and leftist groups. Unionism and 
nism are antithical. Behind. the iron 
n unions are only empty-shell satel- 
the Communist Politburo. Russian 
* has never known freedom or a living 
vace, The American unionist is enticed to 
ive up his bargaining power, his rights to 
» and comforts, his freedom for a mess 
ish socialism that will end in the Rus- 
yxrand of despotism. 
e heaviest guns of all subversive ele- 
are directed against business and 
fits. America cannot be socialized until 
its economy is wrecked. Under competitive 
terprise American business in a cen- 
ind a half has transformed 4,000,000 into 
ation of a 150,000,000 with a higher stand- 
ard of living, greater freedom and more 
security than is enjoyed by any other people. 
n through taxation has supplied 
h with more educational facilities, the 
le generally with more security against 
and want than the world has ever 
1. Out of its profits it has built great 
tutions of learning, churches, libraries, 
and parks for the enjoyment of a 
her life. In two World Wars it has mar- 
lled the marvelous production of food, 
ips, planes, munitions, that enabled our 
roops to conquer. In the last 10 years it 
has supplied $72,000,000,000 as gifts and aid 
rseas to help support many of the very 
who are most loudly condemning 
isiness and impugning profits. We are 
paying the bill to enable socialized govern- 
ments to abolish private business and profit. 
Communism is a religion of immorality, 
Marx declared: “We must be ready to em- 
: y trickery, deceit, lawbreaking, withhold- 
i nd concealing truth, we must and can 
te in a language that sows eee the 
masses hate, revolution, scorn and the like.” 
e blighting immoral effects of subversive 
movements are felt in every club, church, 
school, lodge, party, union, and society 
The pollution has reached Rotary. You 
are lulled into forgetting that you are 
businessmen, selected representativs of your 
vocation, with obligations to advance its 
interest, influence and conduct. You are 
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ld that the object of business is some 


of saa wuzzy service, that profits are 
and the stigma can only be re- 
d by welfare work. A book by Rotary 
ational costing $1 entitled “Service 
: My Business,” outlines a hazy conception 
service to society as an antidote for the 
tion of profits. Little in it inspires 
usinessman to sing with the poet: 
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“This is my work, my blessing, not my doom, 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right 

way.” 


Not a word about the businessman’s first 
ty whether: 
field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In y ring market place, or tranquil room.” 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


more efficiently supply society with its 
material and cultural needs. 

“Otary has had the slogan, “He profits 

st who serves best,” since 1911. It has 

valked the plank. The international di- 

With an ear to Rotarians in the so- 

. verned countries seeking to abolish 

its, have recently decided that the word 

might be misconstrued and the 

was hard to translate. New members 


, ser receive a pretty copy of the code 
“ ©thics for framing on their office walls. 
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Yes, the Rotary organization is apologetic of 
business and ashamed of profits. 

It is not the avowed Communists that 
are dangerous. They are a noisy nuisance. 
It is the confused fuzzy-minded shallow 
thinkers and opportunists who fail to detect 
the subversive features in the schemes of the 
social revolutionists and the self-interest of 
those who are receiving the Government 
doles that have started as well on a toboggan 
slide to a fancied utopia. Bought by Gov- 
ernment hand-outs, lured by the opiate of 
inflation, implemented by the destructive 
power of unlimited taxation, impelled by a 
gospel of defeatism, we are sacrificing one 
by one our liberties. A little farther down 
the road we will come to a fork leading to 
two despotisms, the right to fascism, the 
left to communism. Both are equally odious 
and destructive of all that has been gained 
in the upward progress of man. 

This onrushing subversive invasion can- 
mot be stemmed by a frontal attack, stopped 
by a Maginot line or bought off with dol- 
lars. The defense must come from the 
grass-root action of loyal Americans. The 
issues transcend all partisan considerations 
they concern the very web and woof of the 
historic American way of life. No compro- 
mise with these enemies under our beds 
should guide our voting, prompt us to ful- 
fill our duty to religion, clean the pinks 
and Reds out of our schools, purge our un- 
ions, control the conduct of our clubs, lodges, 
unions, and societies, and support all still 
uncorrupted servants and measures, if hu- 
man freedom, integrity and moral standards 
are to survive in this country. 









Resolution of Town of Watertown, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 
Mrs. aes of Massachusetts. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Seon: I include the fol- 
lowing letter and resolution: 


WATERTOWN, Mass., April 3, 1950. 
Hon. EDITH NourRsE ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mrs. Rocers: The town of Water- 
town, Mass., is fully cognizant of the im- 
pending danger represented in a bill pending 
in Congress entitled “Bill to revise admin- 
istrative procedures of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms.” 

The Hood Rubber Co., the largest indus- 
trial organization located in this community 
and one of the largest rubber-footwear man- 
ufacturers, is vitally concerned. 

Any action that will tend to destroy and 
deteriorate this industry will materially af- 
fect the future of Watertown. Watertown 
cannot afford to have any damage done to its 
largest taxpayer. 

In traditional New England style, the town 
of Watertown, in town meeting assembled on 
March 27, 1950, recognized the impending 


danger and adopted a resolution, which I 
herewith enclose at the direction of said 


meeting. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE B. WELLMAN, 
Town Clerk 

Whereas a bill is pending in Congress en- 
titled “Bill to revise administrative proce- 
dures of the Bureau of Customs,” which 
would eliminate what is known as the Amer- 
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specifically as it 
and waterproof rubber 





ican selling price principle, 
applies to canvas 
footwear; and 

Whereas the State Department has un- 
der consideration negotiations which would 
result in reciprocal trade agreements lower- 
ng present tariffs on canvas and waterproof 
rubber footwear imported from foreign coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas any further reduction in the 
tariff rates applying to imports of canvas and 
waterproof rubber footwear would consti- 
tute a serious threat to the major industry 
of our community and to other local busi- 
ness firms and would result in the loss of 
jobs, wides — distress, increase of relief 
rolls and increase of the tax burden of our 
citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the town of Watertown at 
its annual town meeting held on March 27, 
1950, does hereby memorialize and petition 
the President of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman; United States Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall, United States Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., and United States Con- 
gresswoman, Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers to 
take necessary action to prevent any reduc- 
tion in the tariff on imports of canvas and 
waterproof rubber footwear whether it be 
by legislative enactment abrogating the 
American Selling Price Principle, by negotia- 
tion under the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade, or otherwise; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman; United States Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall, United States Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and all the New 
England Congressmen and that these reso- 
lutions be spread on the records of the town 
of Watertown, Mass. 

H. HEREERT APPLIN, 
NILFRED J. PAQUET, 
Roy C. PAPALIA, 

Board of Selectmen. 

I, George B. Wellman, town clerk of Water- 
town, Mass., hereby certify that the forego- 
ing is a true copy of resolution adopted by 
Town Meeting, duly called and held on March 





27, 1950. 
Attest: 
GrorcE B. WELLMAN, Town Clerk. 
Nuts From Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on several recent occasions I 
have called the attention of the House 
to the fact that 59,000 cases of Russian 
canned crab, valued at $3,000,000, re- 
cently were imported into the United 
States from Russia. 

Now, I find that canned crab is not 
the only Russian product being landed 
in the United States and sold to Ameri- 
can consumers. 

San Francisco newspapers recently 
carried a news item that 110,000 pounds 
of shelled Manchurian walnuts recently 
were landed in San Francisco. Man- 
churia is controlled by magre ia. 

The Manchurian nuts, although a 7% 
cent-a-pound duty was paid on them, 
were offered for sale at 42 cents a pound, 
which was 20 cents a pound under the 
prevailing price for American nuts. The 
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news article stated that future ship- 
ments were being offered at 40 cents a 
pound, or 22 cents under the prevailing 
price for American walnuts. 

At the same time these walnuts were 
being imported from Russian-controlled 
Manchuria the domestic supply of these 
nuts was so huge that, according to the 
San Francisco press dispatch, the United 
States Department of Agriculture Was 
paying Pacific Coast nut producers 10 
cents a pound to divert 5,000,000 pounds 
of their surplus supples of nuts from 
consumer markets to crushing plants. 

Continued importation of walnuts from 
Soviet-controlled Manchuria will depress 
and create a chaotic price condition in 
the market for all nuts, almonds, fil- 
berts, pecans, and others that are sold 
in competition with walnuts. 

Ruination of the nut-raising business 
of the United States by competition from 
products of Russia or Soviet-controlled 
countries would be a tragedy. It re- 
quires years to raise a nut orchard to a 
bearing stage. 

Anything that injures the nut industry 
will injure the entire Pacific Coast, since 
all three States of Oregon, Washington, 
and California are heavy producers of 
nuts. 

It does not make sense that we should 
be importing nuts from a Russian-con- 
trolled country while our own surplus is 
so huge that we are paying orchardists a 
subsidy to divert their nuts from the open 
market to crushing plants. 


Emergency Cotton Allotments in Areas 
Infested by Green Bugs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
there are 2,600,000 acres of wheat 
planted in Sixth and Seventh Districts 
of Oklahoma. There are _ 1,900,000 
acres of wheat in Seventh District of 
Oklahoma alone. Forty percent of this 
acreage has been destroyed by green 
bugs and the drought and green-bug in- 
festation is becoming increasingly worse. 

I have today introduced the following 
bill: 

A bill to provide emergency cotton allot- 
ments in areas which have been infested 
by green bugs 
Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 

any other provision of law, the Secretary 

shall use not more than 600,000 acres (which 
shall be in addition to the national acreage 
allotment) for the purpose of making emer- 
gency cotton-acreage allotments to pro- 
ducers of farm commodities whose 1950 
crops have been substantially destroyed by 
the insects known as green bugs. Such 
acreage shall be allocated under regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary, shall provide 
for a cotton allocation and marketing quota 
for the 1950 crop only, and shall not be con- 
sidered as giving to any farm, county, or 

State any credit or history for the purposes 

of cotton allocations in any subsequent year: 


Provided, That in no event shall any farm be 
allotted more than 1 acre of cotton under 
the provisions of this section for each 1 acre 
of other crops which have been destroyed. 


Mr. Speaker, I have requested aid 
for the area from the Disaster Loan 
Corporation and other agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I have contacted the 
House Committee on Agriculture and its 
members, also the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and its mem- 
bers urging an immediate hearing and 
adoption of my bill. 

I have also urged the Secretary of 
Agriculture to immediately report favor- 
ably on this measure. 

I wish to read letters from represen- 
tative counties in my district: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Cordell, Okla., March 23, 1950. 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter 
of March 18, 1950, in which you requested 
information in regard to the greenbug in- 
festation in Washita County. 

We had a meeting of community commit- 
teemen yesterday in which all sections of 
the county were represented, and it was esti- 
mated, as of that date, that a minimum of 
50 percent of the wheat in Washita County 
was damaged and would result in a loss of 
approximately 50,000 acres. If rain is not 
received in the next 10 days, the committee- 
men anticipated that from 60 percent to 80 
percent of the entire crop would be lost. 

If further information is needed, please 
call for same. 

Very truly yours, 
Don HARBESTON, 
County Administrative Officer. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Altus, Oxkla., March 21, 1950. 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Victor: In complying with your letter 
of March 18, 1950, in reference to the green- 
bug infestation here in Jackson County as 
well as surrounding counties. 

I was able to contact a farmer friend of 
yours by the name of Ben F. Murphy and I 
ask Ben to help me answer your letter per- 
taining to the increase in cotton acreage for 
the areas that have been substantially de- 
stroyed by the green bug. 

I am quoting Mr. Murphy at this time: 
“The green-bug damage already done has 
been, I would say, 40 percent, but the total 
damage to be done is beyond anybody’s guess. 
In my opinion, unless heavy rains occur, the 
damage in the next 2 or 3 weeks will be 90 
percent. At the rate of the destruction to 
fields that were observed 3 or 4 days ago is 
now almost totally destroyed; yet it is hard 
to tell just what the destruction will be in 
the next 2 or 3 weeks. 

“A lot of farmers at this time are harrowing 
their wheat as well as spraying, but with very 
little results with either. It is estimated 
that approximately 2,000 acres already or 
will be in the near future plowed and the 
ground prepared for other crops or summer 
fallowed.” 

Victor, I thought by contacting Mr. Murphy 
and getting his viewpoints, which is about 
the came as the other farmers, would be 
worth more to you than for me to write what 
I know about the green bugs. 

Thank you very much for the conference 
report House Joint Resolution 398. 
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We wish you the best of luck in obtaining 
our full quota of these additional acres, ~ 
Yours very truly, 
E. E. Hacar, 
Administrative Officer, PMA, Jackson 
County. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Sayre, Okla., March 22, 1950. 
Subject: 1950 cotton allotments and insects 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Congressman, Seventh District of Okla- 
homa, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of March 
18, 1950, concerning additional cotton acre- 
age and green-bug damage, I wish to advise 
you as follows: 

At present time in southwestern Okla- 
homa there is an extreme drought on, 
especially in Beckham County. The wheat 
crop is in a very poor condition. Green 
bugs have been and are still increasing 
in great numbers among the wheat fields 
I am of the opinion that if present condi- 
tions among the wheat does not change in 
the next 3 weeks that there will be very 
little wheat left for harvest. At the present 
time if we could obtain a good rain and 
warmer weather I think we would loose 
very little wheat. All indications point to 
fair and dry weather. 

In regard to damage and the present con- 
dition of wheat, I would say that Beckham 
County wheat is probably damaged slightly 
more than in other southwestern counties 
due to the fact that we have received less 
moisture the past 5 months than surround- 
ing counties. 

I hope this gives you some idea of the 
situation here. I am sure that if wheat 
is totally destroyed that the producers would 
certainly appreciate any favors granted them 
in regard to cotton allotments since all land 
here is adapted to cotton. 

We appreciate your interest and efforts 
devoted to agriculture. 

Any time I can be of assistance to you 
please advise me of such. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. Wi1p, 
County Administrative Officer, Beck- 
ham County PMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 
Frederick, Okla., March 23, 1950 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House Offize Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WICKERSHAM: It appears, at the 
present time, that Tillman County's pros- 
pect for a wheat crop has been reduced 60 
percent due to green-bug damage. 

We estimate that 2,000 acres of wheat h 
been plowed under and if we do not receive 
rain and warm weather within the next 1 
days 20,000 more acres of wheat will 
abandoned. Approximately one-third of to's 
acreage would be put to cotton if permittee 

Wheat farmers of this county would 
preciate any amount of cotton acreage 
replace their destroyed wheat. 

Yours very truly, 
VERNON T. DUNCAN, 

Administrative Officer, Tillman County 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 
Hobart, Okla., March 21, 19°" 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Victor: This is in reply to your letter 
of March 18, 1950, which I read regarding We 
green-bug infestation in this coun’) 
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also Mr. 


the wheat 
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commit 


I, along with two members of our county 
tee made a tour of this county, cover- 
» some 60 or 70 miles in the eastern part, 
LeBerge has been over most of the 
uth part of the county, and Mr. Harris the 
hwe t part. I have also talked to a 
er of grain men, including personnel 
Farmers Co-op of Hobart, Mountain 
and Roosevelt. 
This is a summary of what we believe to 
the condition of the wheat at this time. 
There is approximately 230,000 acres of 
neat seeded in Kiowa County. Of this 
ve 20 percent is a total loss tcday. It 
rs at this time that it would be im- 
ible to make more than 60 or 65 percent 
xrmal crop. Almost 100 percent of 
in the county is infested with 
reen bugs at this time, and conditions can 
me more serious if the green bugs do 
t stop or if we do not receive much needed 
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sure anything that you can do to 

st the farmers in any way will be greatly 
ted by them. 

will be glad to assist you in any way 





Very truly yours, 
W. I. GEORGE, 
County Administrative Officer, 
Kiowa County. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Arapaho, Okla., March 23, 1950. 
WICEERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 


Hon. VICTOR 


Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE WICKERSHAM: Your letter of 
March 18 enclosing the conference report on 


int Resolution 398, has been re- 
ived. First, on behalf of the farmers of 
Custer County, we wish to thank you for 
\ rts in obtaining approval of this 
ent and also for the additional cot- 
eage to be allocated to wheat farms 
he grain is destroyed by green bugs. 
With reference to green-bug infestation in 
Custer County, I will say that at the present 
time only a few acres has been completely 
stroyed, but we have green bugs in all of 
heat and in large numbers, and unless 
thing happens to check them such as 


use vg 





sre the 


armer weather, hard rain, etc., there will 
the next 10 days or 2 weeks, hundreds 


completely destroyed by this insect. 
e drought is helping the situation along 
nee it retards the growth of the wheat 
ives the green bugs time to complete 
The weather at the present time is 
land ideal for green bugs and at the best, 
{it should start warming up now, we would 
everal hundred acres completely de- 
1 before the ladybugs and parasites 

ud check them. 
If the picture does not change soon, I am 
ure that we could use a sizable amount of 

ige. 
Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL E. DILL, 
County Administrative Officer. 
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Abduction of Greek Children 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 
_ Mr. Mc CORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
‘ permission to extend my remarks, I 
‘ue @ memorandum which has been 
ed for me by Mr. A. Sarkissian of 
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the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress on the important 
subject of the abduction of Greek chil- 
dren by the Communists. This memo- 
randum contains inforn aes nat might 
be of deep interest to many persons: 





ABDUCTED GREEK CHILDREN IN IRON-CURTAIN 
COUNTRi=zS 

In October of 1944 Greece was libe d, 
but there was no legal go vernment to govern 
the country. The gcvernment-in-exile had 
just returned, but its authority was over a 
very limited area—only over a part of met- 
rcpolitan Athens. ‘The actual controi of the 
country, the towns, the villages ind the 


provinces, was in the hands of 
group known as EAM/ELAS. This g 
led and remained under rigid C 
control. 
exile 


roup was 
mmMunist 
No sooner had the government-in- 
returned, than its authority and le- 
gality were challenged by the EAM/ELAS 
leaders. Thus a very embarrassing situation 
was created, but it was hoped that a satis- 
factory solution could be had by the union 
of the Government and the EAM/ELAS 
leaders. Negotiations lasting more than a 
month, however, convinced the Government 
(and also the British representatives) that 
a union with the resistance leaders was, 
short of complete submission to their wishes, 
impossible. British efforts at mediation also 
proved to be ineffective. Early in December 
civil war broke out. Fighting in and around 
Athens lasted more than a month. Then 
on January 11 of 1945 a truce was effected. 
EAM/ELAS forces were cleared out of Athens 
ana its environs, and the first serious at- 
tempts of the Communists to seize power in 
Greece were frustrated. 

Before and after the truce, while the 
EAM/ELAS forces were withdrawing from the 
Athens area, they carried some noncombat- 
au* inhabitants with them. How many in- 
nocent Greeks were thus driven away from 
their homes and taken to the mountain 
fastnesses of northern Greece, it would be 
impossible to say: and an estimate would 
probably be a poor guess. At the end of al- 
most 5 years (December 1944-October 16, 
1949) of civil war, it was reported that there 
were more than 700,000 homeless refugees in 
Greece,’ and it is probable that many, if 
not most of these refugees, were held as 
hostages at one time or another by the Com- 
munist guerrillas. It is known that some 
hostages were treacherously murdered. 
Even during the first few weeks of fighting 
gangs of the EAM/ELAS group carried out 
mass executions, thereby shocking many of 
their sympathizers. More shocking, how- 

ver, was the abduction of children from 
their homes and their removal to iron-cur- 
tain countries. 

This abominable and barbarous practice 
was not widespread at first, but by 1947 it 
had become a major objective of Communist 
guerrillas. It is reported that at a meeting 
heid on February 10 of that year, in their 
mountain headquarters, the guerrilla leaders 
decided to make a registration of all children 
between the ages of 3 and 14 years in the 
area then under their control, in order to 
collect these children and send them into 
the neighboring Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia.2 These countries promised to bring 
up these children and indoctrinate them in 
Communist ideology. For many months 
children were abducted and carried off, but 
in 1948 abductions took place on a large 
scale and in a systematic manner. 

From then on guerrillas would take away 
children from their parents in many north- 
ern provinces, At the same time broadcasts 





1 New 
1949. 

* Woodhouse, C. M. Apple of Discord, p. 
218. 

‘Report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans, p. 18, 


York Herald Tribune, December 1, 
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and Yugoslavia: de- 
were happily yielding 
re of democratic gov- 





from Albania, Bulgaria 
clared that parents | 
their children to the c 
ernments. According to the findings of the 
United Nations special committee on the 
Balkans there was no truth in these ceclara- 
tions. Actually the children were being 
abducted without the consent of their par- 
ents. To achieve their ends the Commu- 
were obliged to imorison, to torture and 
to threaten the parents that they would 
continue this treatment until the children 
vere handed over to them. Other means 
were also used to force the peo h 
such as burning the stock of food for the 
village, giving out false news such as that the 
National Army was preparing to bomb from 
the air with atomic bombs. In some cases 
the Communists obtained by such means 
written depositions from parents handing 
over the children to their care. Sometimes 
all the inhabitants of the village were re- 
moved with the children, but later the child- 
ren were forcibly separated from the parents 
after they got to Albania, and never saw 
them again.' 

The fate of these children was first brought 
to the attention of the United Nations As- 
sembly by the Greek Government on Febru- 
ary 27, 1948. Then the Greek Government 
charged that the guerrillas had earmarkec 
about 60,000 children for abduction from 
Greece to be distributed in the following 
countries: Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
were to receive 10,000 each, while the ‘Te- 
maining 30,000 children were to go to Ru- 
mania, Hungary and Poland.» The Assembly 
asked the special committee to investigate 
these charges. In the course of its investi- 
gation the committee found that Greek 
children had been taken into Albania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Poland in March and April of 1948. A 
broadcast by the Free Greece radio on March 
14, 1948 reported that 4,400 Greek children 
had been transferred from 59 villages in 
Greece to the northern countries. On April 
9, 1948 Belgrade radio said that 7,000 Greek 
children had arrived in that city, and on 
April 12, 1948, it broadcast that 12,000 Greek 
children were expected to be divided among 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary.’ The committee also learned that 
this program of abduction was being carried 
out with the connivance and approval, and 
even with the assistance of the governments 
of these countries. The committee recom- 
mended that the Greek Government com- 
municate coucerning this matter with the 
governments of these countries. It also rec- 
ommended that the Secretary-General dis- 
patch copies of its report to the same gov- 
ernments, and urge them to discourage any 
further removal of children from Greek ter- 
ritory and to arrange for the prompt return 
to Greece of these children.’ y this process 
of abduction northern Sean was being 
thinned out of its children, for the abduction 
of 60,000 cr even 25,000 children constituted 
a large proportion of children in that thinly- 
populated area. 

Early in June the Greek Government tele- 
graphed communications to the Governments 

f Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. The Pol ish Gov 
ernment categorically denied the presence 
of any Greek children in Poland. The 
Hungarian Government in a dispatch to the 
Secretary--ieneral “acknowledged receiving 
Greek children on humanitarian grounds, 
stating that they had lost their parents as 
a result of military operations in Greece, 
and had not been torn from their families.” ® 
On July 19 the Albanian Government replied 


nises 


ands, 





‘From a report prepared by A. 8. Devan. 
SReport of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans, p. 18 
® Report, p. 19. 
TIbid., p. 20 
‘Report, p. 20 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































were no Greek children in Albania 
have been removed by force,” adding 
that assistance given to Greek children was 
ian act entirely in keeping with 
the principles of all civilized and peace-lov- 
ir "9 No other replies were re- 


UN Assembly tried to deal with 
! : ter through the International Red 
Cr reanizations. On November 27, 1948, 

sembly voted unanimously “for the 
ir homeland of all such children 
salves ask to be returned or whose 
request their re- 
This resolution also 






e relatives, 
1 (to Greece).” 
d for the cooperation of the National 
ed Cross organizations and the Red Cres- 
(of Turkey) “to assist in such repatria- 
ion measures.” In January 1949 the Secre- 
ary-General of the United Nations, in a let- 
to Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
1gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Greece, 

i their attention to the resolution. 
On April 20 the International Red Cross 
announced that Yugoslavia was ready to 
permit a joint international committee of 
the Red Crdéss and League of Red Cross 
and Red Crescent Societies Mission to visit 
Yugoslavia “with respect to the repatriation 
of Greek children.” Bulgaria and Czecho- 
slovakia had also indicated their willingness 
to operate with the International Red 
Cross organizations. 

The International Red Cross organizations 
did better as far as investigation was con- 
cerned. They were permitted to visit three 
countries—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia in carrying on their investiga- 
tions. In Bulgaria they found 1,972 Greek 
children distributed in seven reception cen- 
ters. These were cared for by the Bulgarian 


nt 


sWSEessias 
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Red Cr In Prague the work of the in- 
vestigators was limited to a few meetings 
with the Czech authorities. The Czechs 
would not even admit the presence of Greek 


children in their country. However, in re- 
ply to a note addressed to the International 
Red Cross the Czech Red Cross admitted 
that there were 138 Greek children in the 


country. The investigators had better re- 
sponse in Yugoslavia. They found that 
there were 1,845 Greek children who were in 
homes of the Yugoslav Red Cross, “and 
3,347 children who were living with their 


parents, or with refugee Greek families.” ™ 
Greek Red Cross also carried on its own work 
of investigating and reported that in July 





of 1949, the total number of abducted Greek 
children was 24,701, distributed as follows: 
II cicittistintnadachihiindinen ait ea 2, 000 
Bulgari 2, 660 
IT cccrinasnitnneuritstsinsiiipbinaigemaumeinaii 3, 000 
ED in. n:sinistnieiercintiniaiiiedia 3, 801 
COURIER ..coctisiininnuiindiinn 2, 240 
IN sirescies sates diate tibialis 11, 000 


When the report of the International Red 
Cross Organization was submitted to the 
Assembly (in October of 1949), the Assembly 
again instructed the Secretary-General to 
pursue the matter further. In a resolution 
of November 3 the Assembly observed that 
the Greek children have not yet returned to 
their homes. The Assembly declared that 
the resolution— 

“1. Instructs the Secretary-General to re- 
quest the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Socie- 
ties to continue their efforts in this humani- 
tarian Cause. 

’ Quoted in Greece and the United Nations, 
1946—49, p. 30. 

United Nations Bulletin, December 15, 
1948, p. 1017. 

41 Greece and the United Nations, 1946-49, 
p. 31. 

#2 Essential Data Concerning Repatriation 
of Abducted Greek Children, pp. 6-7. 

* Ibid., p. 11. 
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“2. Urges all the members of the United 
Nations and other states harboring the Greek 
children to make all necessary arrangements, 
in consultation and cooperation with the 
International Red Cross organizations, for 
the early return to their homes. 

“3. Invites the International Red Cross 
organizations to report to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for the information of the members of 
the United Nations, on the progress being 
made in the implementation of the present 
resolution.” # 

But the early return (of abducted Greek 
children) to their homes is being delayed 
despite the almost united efforts of the en- 
tire civilized world. In a radio address on 
December 28 last, Queen Frederica of Greece 
made an appeal for the return of the 28,000 
abducted Greek children. In her impas- 
sioned appeal she declared that she was 
pleading on behalf of the mothers of the 
abducted children, many of whom journeyed 
to Athens during this Christmas season of 
good-will to solicit her aid. * * * She 
asked that something be done to rouse the 
conscience of the world.“ On the same day 
the Archbishop of Canterbury echoed the 
feelings of Queen Frederica and denounced 
the perpetrators of atiese abductions. He 
declared that by the hateful and deliberate 
practice of the Communist forces, many 
thousands of Greek children have been ab- 
ducted from their homes, their villages, and 
their country, to an unknown fate." 

In January the Archbishop of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in this country appealed to 
President Truman. In reply to this appeal 
the President telegraphed as follows: “We 
pray that the governments of those countries 
harboring these children will be moved in a 
spirit of broad humanitarianism to cooperate 
in fulfilling the unanimous desire of the 
United Nations General Assembly that these 
children be promptly restored to their 
homes.” ** A report received on March 13 at 
Lake Success from the United Nations spe- 
cial committee on the Balkans stated that a 
survey group made a 600-mile tour of 
Greece’s northern frontier and heard numer- 
ous pleas for the return of Greek children 
who had been removed to neighboring Com- 
munist countries.* A dispatch from the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Samuel 
Atyeo, filed from Athens on March 14, stated 
that there is one thing that can be singled 
out as an obstacle to normal relations be- 
tween Greece and her neighbors—it is the 
vexatious and terrible question of abducted 
children.’® 

In brief this is the story of Greek children 
abducted and forcibly kept by the new dem- 
ocratic governments in iron-curtain coun- 
tries. Incidentally, this barbarous practice 
of abducting children is not new in the 
Balkans and in all parts of the former Otto- 
man Empire. The cream of the Ottoman 
armies, the fearless janissaries, were recruited 
in this manner; these were composed of ab- 
ducted children from Christian families, 
brought up in Ottoman manners and in the 
Mohammedan religion. Many of these must 
have been Greek children; and in this sense 
the story of the abducted Greek children 
goes back to at least early sixteenth century. 
But in the days gone by these children were 
abducted by the enemies and conquerors of 
Greece, while in the present instance the 
abduction of 24,000, or 28,000, or 60,000 chil- 
dren was carried out by Greeks preaching 
another gospel—communism—and taking 
orders from the Kremlin in Moscow. (A. 
Sarkissian, Foreign Affairs Section.) 


14 Essential Data Concerning Repatriation 
of Abducted Greek Children, p. 5. 

43 New York Times, December 29. 

% London Times, December 30. 

47 Quoted in New York Times, January 17. 

4% New York Times, March 14, 

1% New York Times, March 15. 








Relations Between Puerto Rico and the 
United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Senator from Wyoming, 
Mr. O’Manoney, and the Honorable Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, Mr. But ter, have 
introduced into the Senate on March 31 
a bill, S. 3336, a companion bill to H. R. 
7674 which I introduced in the House 
March 13. 

There are slight differences between 
the two bills but they are fundamentally 
aimed at the same objectives. Their pro- 
visions are almost identical. 

Iam grateful to both Senators for hay- 
ing so cordially received and sponsored 
legislation on what constitutes the pres- 
ent wishes of the people of Puerto Rico 

In connection with the Senate and 
House bills, I would like at this time to 
take up some pertinent considerations, 

In 1900, soon after acquiring sovereign- 
ty over Puerto Rico through the Treaty 
of Paris, the United States Congress 
enacted the first Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico. It provided that “on and after 
the passage of this act, the same tariffs, 
customs, and duties shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon all articles import- 
ed into Puerto Rico from ports other than 
those of the United States which are re- 
quired by law to be collected upon articles 
imported into the United States from for- 
eign countries.” It further provided that 
“in no event shall any duty be collected 
after the lst day of March 1902 on mer- 
chandise and articles going into Puerto 
Rico from the United States or coming 
into the United States from Puerto Rico.” 

In other words, Congress established 
what might be described as a customs un- 
ion between the United States and Puerto 
Rico. 
retirement of Puerto Rico coins then in 
circulation and substituting the coins 
of the United States, and concerning the 
application of Federal laws in Puerto 
Rico, created not only a customs, but an 
economic and political, union. 

The Puerto Rican community had been 
founded four centuries earlier. It had 
developed with the Spanish political and 
economic empire. The new pattern ol 
political and economic relationships 
made it inescapable for Puerto Rico to 
reorient its economy. During the past 
50 years we have created a new econom) 
The present economic relationships 5°- 
tween Puerto Rico and the mainland ar 
now the core of the economic life © 
Puerto Rico. Consequently, it is only 
natural and logical that while s 
democratic political advancement Witall 
the Union, we in Puerto Rico may be 
mindful of our basic economic and po- 
litical relationships. 
dissolve them, we do not want to disturb 
them, albeit we strive to perfect them. 

In 1917, the people of Puerto Rico were 
declared to be citizens of the United 
States. In a republican system of S0V- 
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ernment, we may not find the person of 
ea king to symbolize a common loyalty. 
put we do find and cherish a great 
ideological and political symbol, common 
citizenship to which all owe loyalty. 

The ext nsion of United States citizen- 

hip to the people of Puerto Rico unques- 
tionably added great dignity to our union 
wth the United States. Common cit- 

\ip symbolizes the common loyalty 

f free peoples engaged in a common way 

f life dé voted to upholding their repub- 
lican democratic institutions. Allow me 
then to say, aS emphatically as I can 
that, unless the people of Puerto Rico 
hould unmistakably express their de- 
sires and reasons for dissolving their 
union with the United States, which they 
have never done, it is unrepresentative 
and unfair, whatever the motives may 
be, to present before this body and in 
their behalf any proposition to the end 
that the people of Puerto Rico be thrown 

ut of this Union. Neither the House 
ill nor the Senate bill would entertain 
ny such ee 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor and the 
duty to re aan the people of Puerto 
Rico in this august body. In the 194& 
Puerto Rican elections, candidates were 
nominated for Resident Commissioner of 

1er'to Rico by the Popular Democratic 

> Statehood and Socialist Par- 

in coalition), and the Indepen- 

arty. As the candidate of the 

r Democratic Party, I polled 392,- 

s. I am speaking in rounded 

The candidate for the com- 

tehood and Socialist Parties 

1 180,000 votes. The candidate for 

pendentist Party got 66,000 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the 

mbin« ed her ging ry d 246,000 votes 

1 to the 392,000 votes I re- 

y had an absolute majority of 
146.000 votes over all opposition. 

In that same election the Honorable 
Luis Mufoz-Marin ran for Governor on 
the same party ticket I did and he was 
lected by about the same majority I 

I believe a clearer mandate from 
for him or me could not any- 
Where be found. H.R. 17674is an expres- 
sion of that mandate. 

The Statehood and Socialist coalition 
lates campaigned on a platform of 
tatehood for Puerto Rico; the Indepen- 
t Party campaigned on a platform 
{ independence for Puerto Rico; the 
Democratic Party stood on a 
latform calling for the preservation of 
resent relations between Puerto Rico 
ind the United States and, within such 
lramework, for the adoption by the 
beople of Puerte Rico of a constitution 

rr the organization of our local govern- 

This is not statehood, Mr. 
nor is it independence. But 
rican democracy on American 


} 


ceived 


peopl 


candid 


pular 


Po 
1 
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.. Mr. Speaker, it is in absolute 
rd with the expressed wishes of the 
ple of Puerto Rico that I have intro- 

duced H 7674. It is in accordance 

th tl > wish of the people of Puerto 

“CO that the Senate bill has been intro- 

“te a. Under these bills, the people of 

ue 0 Rico will adopt their own con- 

: itution for their own local government 

“thin the existing pattern of political 

=e economic relationships with the Fed- 

fal Government. 


The people of Puerto Rico today have 
a local government served by officials of 
their own selection. Under the present 
organic act, the officials of our govern- 
ment, including the governor, are chosen 
in free elections by popular vote. The 
people of Puerto Rico have a good gov- 
ernment. May I point out that in his 
first message to the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico, Gov. Mufioz Marin, the first elected 

governor, specifically requested from the 
legislature authority to proceed with re- 
organization and streamlining of the 
government much in line with the pro- 
cedure followed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This reorganization which is now 

taking place is parallel to that now being 

undertaken by the Federal Government 
in accordance with the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations. May I also point 
out that in his second annual message to 
the legislature the governor recently ex- 
pressed views on government and econ- 
omy and organization which have been 
widely praised by many Paes a ey hed 
students of government, including the 
Honorable Frep L. Cr aoa of Nich- 
‘gan, who recently addressed this House 
on the subject. 

From an article by Mr. Beardsley 
Ruml, I should like to quote porns It 
was an address which he made before the 
board of trustees of the Oaseeaithes for 
Economic Development last May. He 
said: 

Mufioz is, without doubt, a remarkable 
man and a distinguished political leader. 
Some keen observers are of the opinion that 
he may «merge as one of the very great world 
political leaders of our times. A recent issue 
of Time (May 2, 1949) carried an inf 
biographical sketch of Mufoz, and his state 
papers give a clear impression of the depth 
ind penetration of his statesmanship. 


He further stated: 

Rule in Puerto Rico is rule by consent, rule 
after the votes are freely cast. It is the hard 
way to achieve order in the processes of gov- 
ernment, but the result gives confidence in 
resilioncy and toughness. The Government 
of Puerto Rico under Mufioz will not be char- 
acterized by brittleness and caprice. 


rmative 


Mr. Rum! had this to say about hon- 
esty in Puerto Rico’s Government: 

One further observation about the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico. I have taken par- 
ticular pains to talk to American business- 
men and newspapermen to _ determine 
whether corruption and graft played any 
significant part in getting things done in 
Puerto Rico. The testimony was unanimous 
that they had found neither “squeeze” nor 
“bite.” I am not so unimaginative as to be- 
lieve that some deals are not made with 
some people at some times under some cir- 
cumstances that are expressions of special 
privilege for special consideration. But I 
do believe that there is no system of paying 
off or of buying rulings and immunities. The 
higher officials of the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment are well aware that the program of the 
Government would be destroyed by corrup- 
tion or by even the suspicion of corruption. 


Puerto Rico is strugzling to raise itself 
out of its present economic difficulties by 
its cwn efforts. In our endeavors to in- 
dustrialize and create new jobs we are 
having the most helpful cooperatior by 
the Féderal Government. 

I have said that as a counterpart to 
what we call our Operation Bootstrap 
we have an Operation Boost on the 
part of the Congress. I have included 
in such proposed Operation Boost the 
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extension to Puerto Rico of public hous- 
ing, social security, aid to education, 
coffee rehabilitation, increase of the 
sugar quota, and so forth. Public hous- 
ing is already in Puerto Rico under a 
law passed by this Congress in its first 
session. Social security for Puerto Rico 
has already passed this body and is be- 
fore the Senate. Aid to education has 
passed the Senate and is pending before 
the corresponding committec of this 
House, and I hope some form of agree- 
ment car be reached. A coordinated 
program of action has already been 
agreed upon by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Puerto 
Rico Department of Agriculture. Oper- 
ation Bootstrap is a well in 
Puerto Rico. Operation Boo is de- 
veloping well in this hay 

Mr. Speaker, I say we are not going 
to be deflected from this constructive 
course. We are not going to aim for 
objectives which would result in our un- 
doing. We are not going to run after 
will-o’-the-wisp ideas however charitahie 
the intentions of those a oe dang 
them before us. We will r jeop: ia 
the whole basis of our ec Se life and 
freedom. 

In the political sense, H. R. 7674 and S. 
3336 are expressions of the same pro- 
gram of advancement which in an eco- 
nomic sense is embcdied in our local 
industrialization program, Operation 
Bootstrap, and in the congressional 
counterpart, Operation Boost. H. R. 
7674 and S. 3336 would perfect our demo- 
cratic status within the framework of 
our union within the United States, in 
accordance with Puerto Rico’s circum- 
stances. I thank the Eightieth Congress 
for or hi avi ng recogni zed Puer to ‘Ri co’s po- 
to slack ‘our " governor. ‘I praise the 
people of Puerto Rico for the wise judg 
ment they showed in electing their pres- 
ent governor. I praise the aaa of 
Puerto Rico for supporting our Governor 
in his present endeavors to streamline 
our government and industrialize the 
island. I thank this Congress for the 
generous consideration it has been giv- 
ing to our problems and for the helping 
hand it is extending. 

We are an old people with an old cul- 
ture. San Juan, our capital, and San 
German, on the southern part of the 
island, are the two oldest cities under 
the American flag. San Juan was 
founded in 1508 and San German in 
1511. Under the dome of the old Sar 
Juan Cathedral, to the left of the central 
nave, repose the remains of the first 
Christian bishop to set foot on New World 
soil. To the other side of the central 
nave repose the remains of Juan Ponce 
de Leon, the founder of San Juan and 
later the discoverer of Florida. 

Ponce de Leon came to the New World 
from old Castile. He brought with him 
the patvcern of organ ization of a Sp sesso 
medieval city of those days. Thus wel 
San Juan and San German organiz d. 
He did not bring with him later-day 
absolutist Hapsburg or Bourbon ideas 
of government, as u sear ny befell 
Spain and consequently befell us in 
Puerto Rico with the sul At ator instal- 
lation in the Spanish throne of the 
Hapsburg and Bourvon dynasties. Ponce 
de Leon represented the c!d Castillian 
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ideas ofindividual freedom. Hebelonged 
to that type of sixteenth-century Span- 
iards whose motto was “To the King my 
life and tribute, but my honor is of the 
soul, and my soul belongs to God.” 

Alonso Manso, the first bishop in the 
New World, the first bishop of Puerto 
Rico, represented the Christian faith of 
the settlers, a faith we have maintained 
and will always maintain. 

There in that cathedral is a symbol 
which allows us to understand two fun- 
damental characteristics of the Puerto 
Rican people—the love of individual 
freedom and the practice of good Chris- 
tian faith. This explains the fraternal 
attitude which the Puerto Ricans had 
for the United States Armies when they 
arrived in Puerto Rico in 1898. In the 
flag which they saw the soldiers carry 
they could see the symbol of that indi- 
vidual freedom with which they had 
started and which they lost through the 
three centuries of Hapsburg and Bourbon 
absolutism, a freedom they yearned to 
have again. And they knew that in that 
freedom their faith could flourish. The 
United States troops marched along a 
path of flowers through the streets of 
Ponce, flowers that were thrown by the 
people. 

Because we are Christian we are hos- 
pitable; because we love freedom we are 
Americans. This explains our hospital- 
ity to our visitors. For those reasons we 
will never allow our love for freedom nor 
our Christian faith to diminish. Our 
belief in the dignity of man and our 
Christian faith will always become evi- 
dent in the way we practice hospitality. 
We will always break our bread with 
those that come to visit us as envoys of 
good will. 

On Thursday, March 30, a joint reso- 
lution endorsing H. R. 7674 was passed 
by the Legislature of Puerto Rico. It 
had the endorsement of 18 votes out of 
19 in the senate, with the 1 member not 
voting. In the house, where there are 
39 members, 1 member abstained from 
voting. The other 38 members endorsed 
H. R. 7674. 

Mr. Speaker, if there ever was a more 
eloquent expression of the wishes of the 
people, Iam not aware of it. 

I hope that H. R. 7674 may promptly 
be considered by this Congress and 
speedily, but with thorough considera- 
tion, be sent through the legislative 
machinery to early enactment into law. 


Times on the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 5, 1950 
Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial, “Times on the TVA,” 
which appeared in the Decatur Daily on 
Monday, April 3, 1950: 
TIMES ON THE TVA 
when the sixteenth annual re- 
Tennessee Valley Authority was 


Recently 


Wor hea 
port of the 


made, it occasioned much comment up and 
down the country. 

The report drew this comment from the 
New York Times, a great newspaper: 

“By every measurable test the Tennessee 
Valley Authority continues to be a success. 
Its sixteenth annual report shows an annual 
production of nearly 16,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, or about 10 times as much electricity 
as was available in its area in 1933. In 1933, 
3 percent of the farms in the area were elec- 
trified; now the proportion is 66 percent and 
growing. The improved Tennessee last year 
carried 427,000,000 tons of freight, or 13 times 
the load it did in 1933. The TVA has taken 
the lead in conservation measures to protect 
soil, forests, and wild life; it has had a large 
share in the nearly complete elimination of 
malaria. Private business has flourished. 
The per capita income in TVA territory has 
gone up from $148 to $797 this year—still 
below the national average but increasing 
much more rapidly than the national 
average. 

“TVA's great building period is nearly over. 
It has constructed 17 dams and operates a 
system of 27 major dams and reservoirs. To 
the installations on the Tennessee and its 
tributaries will be added dams being built 
by the Army on the Cumberland power 
from which will be distributed by TVA. By 
1952 TVA expects to be turning out 22,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours annually, for which a 
ready market will be found. All this has 
been done with much less mandatory legal 
power than most people outside of the Ten- 
nessee Valley suppose. 

“The argument as to whether TVA is in 
unfair competition with the privately owned 
electrical industry may long continue. On 
the face of tais report and other official docu- 
ments it seems likely that TVA is paying 
sums in lieu of taxes and sums to the Fed- 
eral Government out of its net profits that 
come close to being equivalent to the taxes 
it would have to pay if it were a private en- 
terprise. In addition to these payments, 
municipalities which operate their own dis- 
tribution plants are earning net incomes 
which, in effect, are a species of tax on the 
ultimate consumer. The real argument for 
the TVA principle remains substantially 
what it has always been; that the multiple- 
purpose development of a great river is too 
huge an enterprise to be entrusted to a 
private monopoly. What we can hope to get 
out of such enterprises, publicly owned and 
managed, is decentralized and democratic 
management and the least possible amount 
of interference with local communities and 
private businesses. We think that in these 
objectives TVA has set an admirable 
example.” 


a 


Dupes of Soviet Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of April 1, 
1950: 


Butuitr Says Dupes IN STATE DEPARTMENT 
Do SOvIET AGENT JOB 


A former ambassador to Russia charged 
last night that dupes of Soviet propaganda 
are doing the work of Russian agents in the 
State Department. 

The critic was William C, Bullitt, who told 
a Georgetown University audience in Gaston 
Hall that the United States cannot expect 
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to win its struggle for survival against Russia 
until the State Department rids itselr of 
Communist sympathizers. 

These naive Government officials entered 
the Department through improper screen. 
ing during the war, Mr. Bullitt asserteg, 
They remain there now, he said, because Sec. 
retary Acheson and his closest associates and 
friends have a vested interest in their own 
mistakes. 

The former diplomat declared that the 
Secretary had been persuaded by his coun. 
selors, befuddled by Soviet psychologica) 
warfare, to cease economic and military aid 
to China. In any European parliamentary 
democracy, a minister of foreign affairs who 
had tossed a great ally like China into the 
hands of Stalin, would have been dismisseq 
from his post, he added. 

He said he regards Indochina as the most 
critical area in southeast Asia and urged the 
immediate dispatch of arms aid to that coun 
try. He also proposed increased Americar 
support of a western European federatior 
and of resistance forces in satellite countries, 

Turning his fire on President Truman, Mr. 
Bullitt said: 

“Our President has not understood that an 
over-all plan for defense, not only of our own 
country, but also of those countries which 
still remain outside Stalin’s domain, is es- 
sential. The President has not yet found 
within himself the intelligence and spirit to 
take the offensive effectively against Soviet 
expansionism.” 


Rent Controls 


REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately a week ago I pointed out when 
the deficiency appropriation bill was be- 
fore the House that the $4,000,000 appro- 
priation looked ultimately to the discon 
tinuance of rent control for the future 
I pointed out, also, at that time that the 
new appropriations bill contained no ap- 
propriation for the Office of Housing Ex- 
pediter for the next year, which is 4s it 
should be, because there is no authori- 
zation. I requested at that time th at the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency hold hearings soon looking 
to the continuation of rent control. , 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in ta 
Monthly Labor Review has just issued 4 
article entitled “Rent Increases Alter 
Decontrol Actions,” which is the result 
of a seven city survey of cities which have 
been decontrolled, and which shows that 
between one-third and three-fifths of a 
rental dwellings in those cities ha‘ 
affected by rent increases in those a\\ 
ing units, and that the rents ha‘ 
raised, ranging from 16 percen 
Lake City to 40 percent in Houston 

The article reads as follows: 

RENT INCREASES AFTER DECONTROL ACTIONS 

In an effort to find out what ha! 
rents in decontrolled areas, Se\ 
cities—Knoxville, Dallas, Spokane, * 

City, Jacksonville, Topeka, and H 
where rents had been decontrolled | 

1 By Regina Beckhardt of the Bureaus ©" 
vision of Prices and Cost of Living; 80¢ Tore 
leif Meloe of the Office of Publica 
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5 months, were recently surveyed. The sur- 
vey was conducted by the United States 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, at the request of the Office of the 
Housing Expediter. Between a third and 
three-fifths of all rental dwelling units in 
these cities had been affected by rent in- 
creases. For those dwelling units for which 
rents had been raised, the increases ranged 
from 16 percent in Salt Lake City to 40 per- 
cent in Houston. For all rental dwellings 
(i. e., including those which had no change 
in rent) rents on the average had increased 
from 6.6 to 16.7 percent. 

In four of the cities for which family in- 
come data were also obtained, the greatest 
percentage rent increases were reported by 
families earning under $2,000 a year. Their 
rent increases ranged from about 8 percent 
in Salt Lake City and Topeka to 31 percent 


necessarily representative of all decontrolled 
areas throughout the country. In 1940, 
these cities had populations ranging from 
68,000 to 385,000, although current estimates 
indicate considerable expansion. 

Survey periods extended from about 2 
months prior to the decontrol date to No- 
vember 15, 1949. Rental data were obtained 
for each city from a sample of residential 
units, carefully selected to represent all 
sections and all types of structures in each 
of the 7 areas. Particular attention was 
given to adequate representation of both 
white and nonwhite neighborhoods and both 
heavily and sparsely populated blocks. Com- 
mercial rooming houses, hotels, trailers, and 
tourist courts were excluded. 

In Dallas, Spokane, and Topeka, the sur- 
veys were conducted by personal Visits to 
each of the sample units; in Houston, Jack- 
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City and percent increase for units free 


Knoxville 
Spokane 

Salt Lake City 
Jacksonville 


Houston 


If only those units reporting a change are 
considered, the percentage increase in their 
rents was much higher, ranging from 16 per- 
cent in Salt Lake City to 40 percent in Hous- 


ton (see table 1). 


Dwelling units renting for under $30 a 
month before decontrol, received the largest 


percent 


increase in each of the 7 cities. 


With the exception of SpoKane, the largest 


proportion of units reporting increases was 
also concentrated in this group. Family in- 
come data obtained in four of the cities 
covered—Spokane, Dallas, TopeKa, and Salt 
Lake City—showed that a greater proportion 
of the low-income families reported rent 
increases than higher income groups. Among 
the families with incomes under $2,000, from 
48 to 71 percent reported rent increases. The 
rent increases for this income group ranged 
from 8 percent in Salt Lake City to 31.3 


» Dallas. For families in the $4,000—$5,000 
nd over income group, the increases ranged 
from 4 to 9 percent. 

The 34-city rent component of the Con- 
sumer’s Price Index, which includes infor- 
mation for two cities recently decontrolled, 


nereneee omy 13 Seae from May to No- those reporting no change) ranged from 66 
vember, the approximate period of the sur- hercent in Salt Lake City to 16.7 percent in 


vey - he foal Dallas. However, rents in dwelling units free 
FINDINGS IN SEVEN CITIES to rise, which excludes units under lease and 


sonville, Knoxville, and Salt Lake City, where 
the Bureau's regular samples were available, 
mail questionnaires were sent out in accord- 
ance with usual Bureau of Labor Statistics 
procedures.’ 

Rent increases for all units (including 


iy 
ir 
a 


Rents in the seven cities were all decon- 


trolled between June 14, 1949, and October 
19, 1949, under the decontrol provisions of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1949. Although the 
cities covered by the survey were chosen by 
the Expediter from anmrong the largest cities 
where rents were decontrolled, they are not 


those decontrolled before general city decon- 
trol, increased by 7.1 percent in Salt Lake 
City and by as much as 20.5 percent in 
Dallas, as shown in the following tabulation. 


*For discussion, see Monthly Labor .te- 
view, January 1940 (p. 60). 


percent in Dallas. 


At the upper end of the 


income scale ($4,000 and over bracket), the 
number of dwelling units receiving increases 
ranged from 22 percent in Topeka to 37 per- 
cent in Dallas with the increase remaining 


below 9 percent. 


TaBLE 1.—Changes in residential rents, by rent and income group, all units, by city, 1949° 
{Rental dwellings with kitchen {acilities] 


Units reporting rent increases Units reporting rent increases 


Percent eae —— 

increase | 
forall | 
rental | 
units 


Percent }-—— " NES 
increase 

for all 
rental 
units 


Percent 
of all Average | 
unitsin | dollar 
income | amount 
groups 


Percent 
of all 
units 

in rent 

groups 


Rent group Income group 


Average 
percent 
increase 


Average 
percent 
increase 


| Average 
dollar 
| amount 


! 


$6. 83 
5.31 
9. 53 
6.08 
13. 96 

10. 99 

14. 27 
17. 87 


pe ees ee eee Tee 


Reno 


$50 a month and over...... 
Dallas area 3 amabiemieneeinanidindees 
Under $30 a month 
$30-$49.99 a month 
$50 a month and over 


Dallas area: 
Under $2,000 a year 
$2,000-$2,999 a year... 
$3,000-$3,999 a year 
$4,000-$4,999 a year 
$5,000 a year and over 

’ Spokane: 

Under c t . ; Under $2,000 a year 
$2,000-$2,999 a year 
$3,000-$3,999 a year 
$4,000 a year and over 

Salt Lake City: 

Under $2,000 a year 

$2,000-$2,999 a year... 

$3,000-$3,9909 a year 

$4,000-$4,999 a year 

$5 000 a year and over 
Jacksonvillé area: Not available 


Nar on @ 


CD “I 





Salt Lake City 
Under $30 a month 
$30-$49.99 a month 
$50 a month and over 








Jacksonville area 
Under $30 a month........... 
$3(-$49.99 a month 
$50 a month and over : 7 
Topeka . 36 ‘ 30. Topeka: 
Under $30 a month..... re neue iT 
$30-$49.99 a month ee ee it 
$50 a month and over $3,000-$3,999 a year 6.6 
| $4,000 a year and over 9.0 
Houston Houston area: Not available. ..............- 
Under $30 a month 
$30-$49.99 a month 


40.0 
45. 1 
38. 5 
25. 8 


‘ent increases on additional units were reported as follows, effective sometime 
Nov. 15, 1949, 


3 Decontrolled June 14, 1949, by the city council; surveyed May 15-Nov. 15, 1949. 
3 Decontrolled June 23, 1949, by the city council; surveyed Apr. 15-Nov. 15, 1949. 
* Decontrolled July 26, 1949, by the Housing Expediter; surveyed May 15-Nov. 
15, 1949. 

§ Decontrolled Aug. 5, 1949, by the city council; surveyed June 15-Nov. 15, 1949. 

* Decontrolled Aug. 5, 1949, by the city council; surveyed June 15-Nov. 15, 1949 

? Decontrolled Sept. 14, 1949, by the city council; surveyed July 15-Nov. 15, 1949 
* Decontrolled Oct. 19, 1949, by State-wide action; surveyed Aug. 15-Nov. 15, 1949. 


Rent increase 
Percent 
of units 


Amount | Percent 


$2. 95 
9, 40 
6. 16 
7. 86 

10. 00 
8. 83 

11, 62 


Se me GRO 


XCVI—App.—162 
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HOUSING NEED IN SEVEN CITIES 


In all seven cities surveyed, the demand 
for ivailable housing has been intensified 
by an extensive growth in population since 
1940. Recent public and private estimates 
indicate that the population has increased 
by about 60 percent in Houston and has risen 
by about a fourth in Salt Lake City and 
Dallas. The average growth for the other 
cities is estimated at 30 to 50 percent. 

Vacancy rates in these areas have remained 
low, according to available information. In 
Knoxville, a recent local survey indicates that 
vacancies had dropped below the 0.9-percent 
rate found in the November 1945 survey made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Dallas’ 
vacancy rate for dwellings available for rent 
or sales dropped from about 6 percent in 
1940 to 1.3 percent in 1949, according to a 
Bureau survey. In January 1949, only 0.8 
percent of the dwellings were vacant and 
available for rent. The rental vacancy rate 
in Spokane dropped from 13.2 percent in 
April 1940 to 1 percent in August 1946, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, but 
estimates at the end of 1949 indicate that 
this rate may have risen slightly. In the 
Salt Lake City metropolitan district, the 
rental vacancy rate remained somewhat 
higher than in most cities. In 1940, the 
census showed that it was 6.4 percent for 
rental dwellings and, in 1947, it was still 2.8 
percent. However, a recent local survey in- 
dicates a decline since 1947. Recent surveys 
show only a slight rise in the vacancy rate 
in Houston, since April 1947. At that time, 
according to Bureau of Census estimates, it 
was 1.8 percent; currently it is about 2 per- 
cent. 

Over-all vacancy data are not available for 
Topeka and Houston. However, vacancies in 
FHA rental housing in Topeka which were 
created by the closing of the air base were 
filled within a few weeks, with no rent reduc- 
tions. 

Evidence of a continuing demand for low 
rental housing is available for four of the 
areas. The local public housing authority 
in each of these areas in its application for 
program reservation,’ which it filed with the 
Public Housing Administration in Wash- 
ington, listed the number of applications on 
file for low rental housing currently available 
as follows: Knoxville, 1,284; Dallas, 5,280; 
Jacksonville, 922; and Houston, 1,218. 


RENT ACT OF 1949 ® 


The Housing and Rent Act of 1949, effec- 
tive on April 1, 1949, placed primary re- 
sponsibility for the decontrol of Federal 
rental areas upon the States and local mu- 
nicipal councils. Under its terms, an entire 
State or any portion thereof may be decon- 
trolled either by legislative action or State 
control may be substituted for Federal con- 
trol if the Governor certifies to the Housing 
Expediter that the State legislature has 
passed adequate rent-control measures to re- 
place the Federal law. Furthermore, the 
governing bodies of any incorporated city, 
town, or village may, with the Governor's 
approval, terminate rent control within their 
jurisdiction. The Housing Expediter must 
then decontrol adjacent unincorporated areas 

*The median monthly rental asked was 
$90 and most of the units were built in the 
last 6 months of 1948. 

‘Some of the projects constructed in Spo- 
kane under sec. 608 of the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act have found it neces- 
sary to reduce rents in order to maintain 
marketability. 

*The first step in the procedure whereby 
a city, through its local housing authority, 
participates in the low-rent public-housing 
program. 

The Housing and Rent Act of 1949 (Pub- 
lic Law 31, 81st Cong., Ist sess.), approved 
Ma:ch 30, 1949. 


if the incorporated place is a major portion 
of the rental area. 

The general authority of the Housing Ex- 
pediter to decontrol areas in which the de- 
mand for rental housing has been reasonably 
met is continued. Local rent advisory boards 
may, as under the 1947 and 1948 acts, recom- 
mend decontrol of the area under its au- 
thority. Unless adequately substantiated, 
the Housing Expediter can disapprove such 
recommendations. In appeals by the local 


board or interested parties, the final arbiter 


is the Emergency Court of Appeals. 

Areas removed from rent control by the 
Housing Expediter after April 1, 1949, may 
be recontrolled by him under the provisions 
of the existing act. The recontrol of areas 
decontrolled prior to that date and areas 
never under control must first be recom- 
mended by the local board. These recontrol 
provisio-.s cannot be invoked in areas decon- 
trolled by local cr State option. 

No general rent adjustment is written into 
the existing act, kut the Housing Expediter is 
authorized to increase rents individually to 
provide landlords with a fair net operating 
income. Under this formula, it was the in- 
tent of Congress that landlords should re- 
ceive an income that is above their expenses 
by a fair amount. Under the 1947 and 1948 
acts, rent ceilings were increased only if the 
landlord showed that he incurred a financial 
loss or hardship in the operation of his rental 
units. Under these earlier acts, increases 
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up to 15 percent were permitted under cer. 
tain conditions. 

The control of evictions was taken away 
from the local courts and given to the Hous. 
ing Expediter by the 1949 legislation. He 
has also been authorized to apply for jn. 
junctions to force compliance with the law 
and to institute a treble damage suit against 
any person demanding or receiving rent jy 
excess of that established by his office. As 
under the two earlier laws, the 1949 act con- 
tinued the exemption of new construction 
from rent control. 


EXTENT OF NATIONAL DECONTROL 


About 3,000,000 registered dwelling units 
were removed from Federal rent contro! 
from July 1, 1947, through January 15, 1950, 
under the various decontrol provisions of 
the postwar housing and rent acts (see table 
2). Some 11,700,000 units remained under 
control in 365 rental areas. More than 97 
percent of the 3,000,000 units were decon- 
trolled after April 1, 1949, under the liberal- 
ized decontrol provisions of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1949. 

Total decontrol actions under the 1947 
and 1948 acts affected only an estimated 
80,111 dwelling units. These actions were, 
of course, all taken by the Housing Expe- 
diter, either upon his own initiative or upon 
recommendation of the local advisory boards, 
since the State- and local-option clauses 
were not included in any act previous to 
1949. 


TABLE 2.—Area decontrol and decontrol actions by type of authority July 1, 1947-Jan. 
15, 1950 


Housing Expediter—actions..............- 
Estimated units.decontrolled 


Local board recommendations—actions...................- 


Estimated units decontrolled 


RR I isis kn bce, nd ceceubeescbncnadesensese 


Estimated units decontrolled 
State option—actions ¢ 
Estimated units decontrolled 


1 The number of areas still under control is 365. 
2 Some decontrol actions affect only portions of areas. 


aoe 28 


eos 201 201 


Apr. 1, July 1, 
1948, to 1947, to 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31 

1949 =| 1948 


Apr. 1, 1949, | 
to Jan. 15, 
1950 


Total num- 


» | 
‘| 
24, 289, 967 | 555, 039 | 


234 


749 | 44 | 

2, 886, 873 3 2, 806, 762 42, 234 | 

514 | 469 39 

1, 194, 704 1, 156, 474 275 
4 





oO 

115, 849 73, 959 
738, 815 
6 

837, 514 


738, 815 
6 





837, 514 


3In 3 eases (Americus, Ga., Altoona-Johnstown, Pa., and Harrodsburg, Ky.) recontrol actions were ‘taken 


involving 7,120 units. 


‘ 4 States completely decontrolled and 1 placed under State rent control, 


The importance of these local-option pro- 
visions in the 1949 law was great. For more 
than 56 percent of the total dwelling units 
decontrolied after April 1, 1949, the action 
was taken under State or local option. Two 
States (Texas and Nebraska) removed rent 
controls entirely by State option, while in 
Utah and Arizona they were removed com- 
pletely by a combination of Expediter and 
local board actions. Wisconsin substituted 
a State law, which, in effect, allowed rents to 
be increased 15 percent for those tenants who 
had previously agreed to a 15-percent volun- 
tary rise under the 1947 and 1948 Federal 
acts and 30 percent for those who had not 
signed such agreements. The Alabama Leg- 
islature voted to end controls on May 10, 
1950. 

Although 69 percent of the total decontrol 
actions from July 1, 1947, were taken by the 
Housing Expediter upon his own initiative, 
they were primarily in rural or sparsely pop- 
ulated places and involved only about 41 
percent of the dwelling units decontrolled. 
Many of the actions after April 1, 1949, re- 
sulted from the decontrol of surrounding 
areas after a central city had been decon- 
trolled by local option, 


The number of rental units decontrolied 
by the Housing Expediter upon recommen- 
dation of the local advisory boards repre- 
sents less than 4 percent of the total for the 
period ending January 15. 

Insofar as rents have been decontrolled in 
cities included in the rent component of 
the Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39= 100), 
the effect is shown in the following tabu- 
lation. 


Period and percent of increase (34 large 
cities) } 
December 1942-June 1947 
June 1947-April 1948 
April 1948-April 1949 : 
April 1949-December 1949__--.--------- 1.6 


1 Houston and Jacksonville are among the 
cities regularly included in the index. 


Marked increases followed the enactment 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 on Ul!) 
1, 1947. The 15-percent increases, permitted 
under lease agreements between landlords 
and tenants, accounted for a large part 0! . 
10-percent rise in the index between Ju . 
1947 and April 1949. In contrast, the rise 
after the 1949 legislation took effect Ww 
relatively small due to the removal of the 
15-percent increase provisions. 


the 
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We'll Never Make Them Do It Our Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks and include 
therein several telegrams from my great 
friend, H. R. (Roy) Cullen of Houston, 
Tex. Also to include therein, an article 
by Ernest O. Hauser in the March 4, 1950, 
Saturday Evening Post, entitled “We Will 
Never Make Them Do It Our Way.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish every Member of 
this House, and we have 435 of them, 
they represent every human being from 
every district in the United States, 150,- 
000,000 great Americans, knew Roy Cul- 
len of Houston, Tex., and his great work 
as I do. There is no way to properly 
describe him, but to me he is one of the 
finest and one of the most unusual men I 
have ever known. I have never known 
such an unselfish human being in my 
life. When I think about all of the many 
things he has done to help humanity, to 
help our churches, our schools, white und 
colored—when I think about his great 
brain, his wonderful ability, his unlimited 
energy and his great understanding 
heart, I just want to get down on my 
knees and thank The Great, Good One 
for giving this Nation a man with the 
ability and foresight of Texas’ own 
H. R. (Roy) Cullen. He not only does 
good in Texas, but he does good in every 
State in this Union, wherever he goes, he 
and his wonderful wife, who are such pals 
and who have raised such a wonderful 
family and who has done so much good 
in helping to develop one of the great- 
est cities on this earth, Houston, Tex., 
and who has visited us down in our 
great State of Alabama, where he visited 
all over my district, especially the beau- 
tiful Bellingrath Gardens at Mobile, Ala., 
where he went over our beautiful Mobile 
Bay, our Dauphin Island and where he 
is coming back this summer to have 
another visit with us, where he visited 
that great Grand Hotel at Point Clear— 
one of the unforgettable spots of this 
earth, an unforgettable spot that will 
never be forgotten by an unforgettable 
man. To know Roy Cullen and Mrs, 
Cullen is to love them—they have both 
just dedicated their lives to help Hous- 
ton, to help Texas, and to help this Na- 
uon, and to do good everywhere they go, 
and to help keep our way of life. 

The matter referred to above follows: 

Houston, Tex., March 22, 1950. 
Hon. Frank BoYKIN, 
Representative from Alabama, 
House Office Building. 

I sent the following telegram to Robert 
Puoss managing editor of the Saturday Eve- 
hing Post: 

“Mr. Rosert Fvoss, 

Managing Editor, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“The most enlightening article in the Post 
March 4 issue entitled ‘We'll Never Make 
Them Do It Our Way,’ by Ernest O. Hauser, 
should be sent to all of our Representatives 
‘Nn Congress so they will be able to cast an 


intelligent vote on foreign matters. The 
article also is a denial to the arguments used 
by Will Clayton’s world union. I will be 
glad to pay all expenses that may be in- 
curred. 
“H. R. CULLEN, 
“1710 City National Bank Building.” 

I received the following telegram in reply 

from the Saturday Evening Post: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 10. 
H. R. CULLEN: 

Thanks for wire on Hauser article. We 
don’t plan to circularize it but are glad to 
give you permission to reprint it intact with 
credit by special permission Saturday Eve- 
ning Post copyright 1950 Curtis Publishing 
Co., for purpose you describe. 

W. J. STEVENs., Jr., 
Assistant Managing Editor. 


This is permission for you to reproduce 
article by Ernest O. Hauser in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp. This article absolutely ex- 
plodes the theory of Will Clayton’s world 
union. 

H. R. CULLEN. 


Houston, Tex., March 24, 1950. 
Hon. Frank BoykKIn, 
Representative from Alabama, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please consider this telegram carefully in 
conjunction with Kerr-Thomas bill that is 
now pending. Figures quoted are those used 
in making our income-tax returns and relate 
to gas field in Calhoun County, Tex., where 
first-drilling operations were commenced in 
1947. 

My associates and I drilled two wildcat dry 
holes on an anticlinical nose at a total cost 
of $316,659.40. The third well which was 
drilled is capable of producing gas. A total 
of seven wells has been drilled, four being 
producers and three being dry holes. Total 
cost of all the wells is $932,275.75, resulting 
in average cost for each well of $133,182.25, 
or a cost of $233,068.94 for each productive 
well. 

No gas has yet been sold, but negotiations 
have been consummated on a 10-year con- 
tract under which we are to receive an aver- 
age of 8 cents per thousand cubic feet of gas. 

Texas gas is now being sold in cities 
throughout the country to housewives at 
prices ranging from $1 to $1.50 per thousand 
cubic feet; so 92 cents to $1.42 per thousand 
cubic feet charged to the housewives is 
taken up by transportation and distribution 
charges. The gas producers are receiving at 
the well only 5 to 7 percent of the amount 
paid by the housewives. 

Before deliveries are commenced under the 
contract previously referred to it will be nec- 
essary to expend additional sums for equip- 
ment. A gasoline extraction plant may be 
required at a possible cost in excess of 
$2,000,000. Under present conditions such 
plants are being operated at a loss. We are 
interested in such plant in Refugio County, 
Tex., which at present loses approximately 
$6,000 per month. 

I have given you a true economic picture 
of a gas field and I am in position to know 
that other gas fields in this area have re- 
quired similar expenditures for discovery and 
development. 

It takes courage to risk such sums on so 
hazardous an investment under present con- 
ditions, but no one but a crazy man would 
take such risks unless the Kerr-Thomas bill 
is enacted. 

A copy of this telegram is being air-mailed 
to each Member of the Senate. 

H. R. CULLEN. 


Houston, TEx., March 27, 1950. 
Hon. PRANK BOYKIN, 
Representative from Alabama, 
House Office Building: 
Supplementing my telegram of March 24, 
wish to explain why the gas wells mentioned 
cost so much. Gas fields in this area that are 
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now being found are usually very deep; from 
9,000 to 12,000 feet with very high gas pres- 
sures and much faulting in the fields, so 
each well drilled within the field must be 
drilled as wildcat where much coring and 
testing is done and high-pressure casing and 
equipment must be used which alone on one 
well costs between forty and fifty thousand 
dollars. The Russian Government would 
give many billions of rubles to stop the ex- 
ploration of oil in this country. To defeat 
the Kerr-Thomas bill which is now before 
your Senate would make Joe Stalin very 
happy. 
H. R. CULLEN. 


Houston, Tex., March 27, 1950. 
Hon. Frank BoyKIN, 
Representative from Alabama, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Supplementing my telegrams March 24 and 
27. I hope I am not boring you with my 
telegrams, but I realize that much pressure 
is brought to bear on the Senate by pressure 
groups furnishing data of doubtful nature, 
and that you might like to have evidence 
that is supported by income-tax returns. 

I have already given you a brief report on 
a@ gas field that my associates and I dis- 
covered in Calhoun County. 

Now, I would like to give you the facts 
about a gas field that my associates and I 
discovered in Atascosa County in 1946. We 
drilled six wells at a total cost of $799,487.82, 
or an average cost of $133,247.97 per well. 
Three wells were producers and three wells 
were dry; thus, cost per productive well was 
$266,495.94. The producing wells have a 
pressure of 3,300 pounds on the Christmas 
tree, but sulfur and carbon-dioxide content 
is so high gas cannot be sold to the pipe line 
without being washed. Cost of building and 
operating a plant to wash the limited quan- 
tity of gas discovered is so great that it is 
not economically feasible at the present price 
of gas. We now have a large capital invest- 
ment with slight chance of recovery. 

This is another example of the great risk 
involved in exploring for gas. We can stay 
in business only if the returns from the good 
fields can offset the losses of poor ones. 
Government regulation coupled with the 
risks of discovery would make exploration 
impracticable. Passage of the Kerr-Thomas 
bill would assure availability of gas reserves 
in the event of a national emergency. 

A copy of this telegram is being air mailed 
to each Member of the Senate. 

H. R. CULLEN. 


Houston, Tex., April 3, 1950. 
Hon. FRANK BOYKIN, 
Representative from Alabama: 

The commentator, Drew Pearson, whom 
both Roosevalt and Truman have termed a 
“liar,” is again at his dirty work of asking 
the housewives to write, President Truman 
not to sign the gas bill. 

All those who are acquainted with the gas 
situation in the gas fields know that not to 
pass the gas bill would mean the stopping 
of drilling of gas wells wherever they may 
be and would result in terribly high gas 
prices all over the country. If our Congress 
and President do not protect the gas pro- 
ducer at the well from Government inter- 
ference and taxation, then it is time for all 
of our Senators and Congressmen from the 
State of Texas to offer bills to tax every com- 
modity at its source from a peanut in the 
field to a caterpillar in the factory. If you 
would offer bills to tax every commodity at 
its source in those States where their Con- 
gressmen and Senators are voting against the 
gas bill, we would get relief from persecution 
by those States. 

This telegram is being sent to Senators 
CONNALLY, JOHNSON, Speaker SAM RaysBuRn, 
Representatives ALBERT THOMas and FRANK 
BoyYKIN, with copy to President Truman. 

H. R. CuLiEN. 
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We’'Lt NeveR MAKE THEM Do It Our Way 
(By Ernest O. Hauser) 


Paris.—American planners in Europe are 
up a tree. If the immediate aim of ERP was 
to give this war-struck Continent first aid, 
we're not doing badly. Throughout western 
Europe trains are running, currencies are 
stabilized, and the political situation is solid 
to the point where communism is no day-to- 
day menace. With this accomplished, the 
givers of aid suddenly find themselves con- 
fronted with the chronic ills of Europe. 

Is it our job to cure these ills? Our plan- 
ners, seeing that their time by Europe’s bed- 
side is nearly up, have begun to talk with 
greater urgency. Their objective, on the 
face of it, sound simple enough: Freer trade 
among European nations, abolition of im- 
port quotas and customs barriers, con- 
vertibility of Europe’s many currencies—in 
short, the econcmic integration of Marshall- 
plan Europe. The word, it was noted, ap- 
peared 16 times in the hurry-up speech made 
by ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman in 
Paris on October $1, 1949. 

Translated into action, this means trouble. 
Already Marshall planning has slipped into a 
second critical stage, not limited to giving 
aid. No longer sticking to our original pur- 
pose of curing Europe of the war, we’re trying 
to cure her of * * * Europe. Watching 
this amazing effort from the vantage point 
of one who has seen this Continent come 
back, I feel that we’ve maneuvered ourselves 
astride a tiger. 

For in anrlyzing some of the implications 
of Mr. Hoffman’s objective, one finds that 
western Europe would have to undergo a full- 
blown revolution—technological, psychologi- 
cal, and social—in order to comply. She 
would have to take the butcher knife to a lot 
of ingrown habits and hallowed traditions. 
She would have to turn herself inside out. 

And what if she won’t? Making satellites 
is not an American custom—we have no 
Rokossovskys, no commissars to install in Eu- 
ropean capitals. Behind the tall windows of 
the Rothschild palace in Paris, ECA head- 
quarters for Europe, Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman is still trying to make Europeans 
do our bidding with asmile. “Soviet policy,” 
he told me, “is to dominate others. Amer- 
ican policy is to help others.” Ask his asso- 
ciates what methods they’re using, and they'll 
rattle off the known variations on the theme 
persuade: needle, wheedle, coax, suggest, 
urge, prevail upon, cajole, inveigle. The one 
verb not in their vocabulary is “compel.” 

Mere persuasion, from here on, just won't 
make it stick. Take a seemingly innocuous 
little nostrum—efficiency. To close her 
dollar gap at a reasonably high level of trade 
by 1952—the goal of ERP—Europe must ex- 
port. To export, she must step up produc- 
tion; to step up production, she must pro- 
duce more efficiently. Yet, in advising 
Europe's industrialists on what they should 
do, few Americans are aware of the fact that 
the word “efficiency” cannot be rendered 
accurately into European languages. And the 
trouble in getting it translated is as nothing 
compared to the trouble in getting it across. 

A simple case: an ECA official in Rome 
used to tell Italian cotton manufacturers 
that once they stopped making several types 
of cloth in each plant and concentrated, in- 
stead, on one line—like we do at home— 
the result would be higher efficiency and 
higher profits. 

“Just think,” one Italian textile man said 
to me, “what would have happened if I'd 
taken his advice. We've always turned out 
20 or 30 lines because we never had one large, 
solid market. If a customer said he liked this 
pattern, but he'd prefer it in blue, we made it 
in blue for him. Came the sterling devalua- 
tion, knocking out the best market we had 
for cotton goods. Why did I survive? Only 
because I was flexible enough to offer this 


type of cloth to the French, that to the 
Indians, and yet another to the Swedes—by 
now, I’ve opened up new markets and ab- 
sorbed the shock.” 

An ECA man in Paris who had been looking 
at one of the largest French automobile 
plants came back scratching his head. “A 
workman finishes his castings—door hinges, 
say—puts them into a tote box and drags 
the box to the next machine. If it’s a large 
piece, he drags the piece itself across the 
floor. Back home we use conveyors for that 
sort of thing. ‘You could make more cars,’ 
I say to the manufacturer, ‘if you installed 
a chain hoist or something.’ Says he, ‘Why 
make more cars?’ He isn’t thinking about 
an ever-expanding market—first a car for 
the rich, then a car for the workers. All 
he’s thinking of is how to retire at 60. 
‘Besides,’ he tells me, ‘if I gave my men a 
machine that does things faster, they 
wouldn’t use it. Work themselves out of 
their jobs?’ ” 

To make European managers and workers 
fall in love with American production 
methods, ECA is taking groups of them to 
the United States for a look-see. I talked 
with a French electrical engineer who had 
been a member of a group visiting, among 
other things, the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
near Philadelphia and the General Electric 
plant in Schenectady. The experience wasn’t 
lost on him. “Yes, there are a number of 
things we'd do well to duplicate. For in- 
stance, standardization of design—you push 
the customer toward the standard product 
by charging him extra for special fixtures or 
a slight variation in style. Nothing wrong 
with that. And, another thing, you always 
worry about increasing your output. In the 
plants we saw, both managers and workers 
are encouraged to make suggestions, and 
they do—all the time. Everyone is con- 
stantly moving forward in the States.” A 
trivial thing that had struck him: machine- 
mounted files were used in making the cut- 
ting edges of certain machine tools in Sche- 
nectady. “We have them here, too, but our 
workers won’t touch them. They still prefer 
the slow, old-fashioned hand file, and, for 
that last polish, a stone.” Smoother results? 
“No,” he grinned, “but tell that to one of our 
old-timers.” 

Change, so desirable to the average Ameri- 
can who firmly believes in progress, is some- 
thing to be afraid of over here. Europeans 
are security-minded. The industrialist rock- 
ing along nicely with the machinery he in- 
stalled 30 years ago will think twice before in- 
vesting in new equipment. What if another 
war breaks out? What if the Russians are 
coming, after all? Won’t cash be safer? 
And, if he mail-orders new equipment and 
doubles production, won’t he work himself, 
quickly, first through his stock pile of raw 
materials, then through his stock pile of 
orders? 

Likewise, a French workman, producing 
only one-fourth as much per man-hour as his 
American cousin and paid half the Ameri- 
can wage, is easily convinced that higher liv- 
ing standards are waiting at the end of Effi- 
ciency Street. Yet he hesitates to go that 
way. Heir to tradition of craftsmanship, the 
European worker tends to think of himself as 
starting with a clump of clay and ending 
up with a graceful vase. Even when working 
in a steel mill, he still prides himself on being 
acraftsman. He has an investment in years 
of painful apprenticeship which he must pro- 
tect. He’s a little afraid of becoming a 
Stakhanovite at the assembly line. And he’s 
much afraid of finishing any given job in 
half the time now used—meaning that either 
he or the fellow next to him will be fired 
come Friday. These are some deep-rooted 
attitudes our planners would have to change 
to make Europe more efficient. What seems 


a mere face-lifting job turns out to be a com- 
plete revamping of the old personality, 
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So much for efficiency. Now for the 
slightly larger order, economic integration 
Said Mr. Hoffman in his hurry up speech: 
“The fact that we have in the United state, 
a single market of 150,000,000 consumers pa; 
been indispensable to the strength and eff. 
ciency of our economy. The creation of a 
permanent, freely trading area comprising 
270,000,000 consumers in western Europe 
would * * * set in motion a rapid growth 
in productivity. This would make it possipje 
for Europe to improve its competitive posi. 
tion in the world and thus more nearly sat. 
isfy the * * * needs of its people. This 
is a vital objective.” 

“Get together, boys,” snickered a French. 
man, “or you'll go to bed without supper,” 
While many thinking people west of the iron 
curtain agree that Europeans must hang to- 
gether if they don’t want to hang separately, 
century-old traditions still make the concept 
of integration revolutionary. Whatever Eu. 
ropean country you visit today, the principal 
landmarks and sight-seeing objects bring to 
mind a militant nationalism, Europe's 
scourge for the last 150 years. Nelson atop 
a column in Trafalgar Square; Napolean atop 
a column in the Place Vendéme; Victory atop 
a column in Berlin; half the street names in 
every capital, and soldiers’ graves lining the 
highways—echoes, everywhere, of neighbor 
A’s victory over neighbor B in the not for. 
gotten past. 

How could it be otherwise? Crammed to- 
gether, speaking different languages, and fol- 
lowing traditions of their own, the people of 
Europe have always found quarreling the 
most natural pastime there was. Gradually, 
the economic structure was made to fit the 
map. Used to the idea of fighting one an- 
other every few years, everyone simply kept 
watering his plot, trying to raise his own 
crop of steel castings, biscuits, and uniform 
buttons. Hoping to change this system by 
persuasion is obviously unrealistic. Yet we're 
prodding Europeans to get together over- 
night. 

“What I want to see over here,” said one 
high-minded American, “is the kind of as- 
sembly-line economy we have in the United 
States—everybody makes what he’s best at.” 

In Milan, the other day, I talked with the 
head of one of Italy’s largest industrial con- 
cerns, employing 12,000 workers and turning 
out railroad cars, locomotives, and heavy ma- 
chinery. What, I asked, would happen if 
customs barriers throughout western Europe 
were pulled up? The industrialist’s parch- 
ment face began to glow. He had always 
been a rooter for the United States of Europe, 
and the sooner the better. What about his 
engineering works? The glow vanished. “In- 
dustries like ours were established merely be- 
cause we didn’t wish to depend on others. 
We have almost no iron ore or coal in this 
country. Without protective tariffs we'd be 
out of business overnight.” 

The entire industrial structure of Italy's 
Po Valley, one of Europe's great nerve cel- 
ters, would collapse the minute Europe be- 
came one freely trading area. French, Brit- 
ish, and German steel, Swedish and German 
paper, Dutch radios, Belgian glassware, 4) 
cheaper than Italians can make them, would 
pour across the Alps, wrecking industries 
now giving employment to several million 
workers. “We still could manufacture things 
* * * such as precision instruments oF 
something.” ; 

The whole idea of this system is — 
tect the inefficient, high-cost produce 
against the efficient, low-cost producer across 
the border. In Italy today a standard type- 
writer costs $200 and a four-door sedan ao 
you back $2,350. Both are Italian-made ans 
poor compared to the American equivalen', 
which would cost you $150 and $1,567, od 
spectively, and which the law keeps you {rom 
bringing in. Everywhere trusts and Maoh 
nopoly concerns sit pat on articles whose 
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soduction they've been able to corner, re- 
fusing to improve the product, refusing to 
lower the price. “Go ahead with integra- 
tion,” they say, “and you'll get a Europe 
studded with ghost towns.” Some 40,000 
Norwegian textile workers, for example, 
would be out of job and home the minute 
cheap Swedish textiles came in across the 
horde Even the French wine growers have 
come crying to Mr. Harriman’s office because 
the proposed French-Italian customs union 
would “throw them out of business.” 
“you mean to say,” an incredulous Ameri- 
asked them, “your great French wines 
it hold their own against Italian 


“Certainly,” smiled the French through 
heir tears, “but it would force our prices 


Jow! 
resistance of protected groups whose 

ival in comfort is threatened by in- 
ion doesn’t worry ECA men half as 
much as the recalcitrance of one essential 
partner—Great Britain. In urging Euro- 
; from the start to get together and 

Ip themselves, we were quietly assuming 
that Britain would take the lead. There 
was reason for hope. It was Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin who first grabbed the ball 
tossed over the fence by Secretary of State 
George Marshall in his Harvard speech of 
June 5, 1947. Since then, however, those 
early hopes have wilted. You cannot talk 
with our planners here for more than 10 
minutes without hearing them voice their 
baffiement at British aloofness. 

American as well as continental critics, 
no longer concealing their disappointment, 
now openly accuse the British of dragging 
their feet. Already the impression that Brit- 
ain is willfully holding back the economic 
unification of Europe has sent British pres- 
tige to an all-time low. “It makes you think 
that just as the veto in the United Nations 
comes from Russia,” a middle-of-the-road 
Italian newspaper wrote the other day, “so 
it is Britain’s exclusive role to exercise the 
veto in Europe, at least as things favorable 
to the Continent are concerned.” Said a 
Frenchman, “They're going down themselves, 
and they want to pull the house down with 
them.” Said an American, “Whenever the 
British attend a European recovery meeting, 
they come with sour faces. They simply do 
not want to see recovery on the Continent 
as long as they themselves are faced with 
economic catastrophe.” 

Here again it’s tradition our impatient 
planners are up against—a tradition which 
it would take a sledge hammer to crush. As 
the inventors of an old game called the 
balance of power, the British have always 
been afraid of a united Continent facing 
them across the Channel, and they’ve fought 
& couple of wars to prevent such unity. It 
isn't easy for them to turn around and for- 
get what amounts to a national attitude. 
Even today, in surrendering part of their 
individuality to European union, Britons are 
atraid they'd be losers—their own tradition 
of political continuity still seems preferable 
to the rapid succession of weak governments 
with which the Continent is cursed. 

As Europe’s leading nation for so long, is 
it hard to understand that Britain now finds 
it difficult to take her place in the queue? 
The very idea is intolerable. To fathom the 
Sritish trauma you merely have to travel 
between London and Paris today. While the 
Continent faces forward, the British public 
remains imprisoned by memories of World 
War II, and the phrase, “when we stood 
alone,” still echoes from every wall. The 
Continent bustles with a new life—Britain 
's held down by a cumbersome system of 
Testrictions whose sum total spells poverty. 

The resentment of the British tourist who 
. es the Channel to find full shelves for 
“40se who can buy, ample meals for those 


who can pay, and an air of pulsating activity 
all the way from Dover to Naples, is the 
resentment of the uninvited looking in 
through the window and seeing the party in 
full swing. Out of tune with the rest of 
Europe, he goes back home to his misery, 
where, once again, he stands alone. 

“We don’t belong to Europe, we belong to 
the world,” British ECA delegates insist, 
countering talk about European integration 
with talk about the British Commonwealth— 
the world’s largest low-tariff area—with 
which the United Kingdom is doing more 
business than with. the whole of western 
Europe. Unfortunately, from the ECA point 
of view, there’s little difference between a 
Conservative and a Laborite when it comes 
to integration; while Tories are apt to chase 
the phantom ricksha of their evanescent Em- 
pire, Socialists worry about what would hap- 
pen to their planned economy once Britain 
traded freely with her neighbors. A French- 
man told me of discussing integration with 
two British delegates to the 1949 Council of 
Europe meeting at Strasbourg. 

“If I had to choose between the Common- 
wealth and Europe, I’d take the former,” said 
the Conservative. 

“If freer trade with the Continent would 
throw a single British worker out of his job, 
I’m against it,” said the Laborite. 

Not satisfied with the Labor Government's 
recent gesture in exempting one-half of Brit- 
ain’s private imports from the quota system 
without liberalizing foreign trade carried on 
by the Government itself, Marshall planners 
have frankly given up hoping for British 
leadership. “We can’t hold up the whole 
convoy just because one of the ships refuses 
to get up speed,” one ECA man said. 

Many responsible Europeans feel the same 
way. “We've got to make a start, regardless,” 
I was told by the French Premier, Georges 
Bidault. 

Here, however, the question pops up at 
once: Without England, what have you got? 
Few people on this shrunken Continent are 
willing to go ahead and integrate without the 
British, for fear that such a solution would 
leave western Europe once again dominated 
by Germany, in more than just the economic 
sense. Consequently, the various regional 
integration schemes now half-heartedly 
sponsored by ECA fér want of something bet- 
ter all leave a door open for the British to 
come on in. Some progress has been made 
in recent customs-union talks among the 
Fritalux nations—France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg. Taking it from 
there, the British themselves—“to please Mr. 
Hoffman”—have initiated talks for a British- 
Scandinavian economic union. At this mo- 
ment, Fritalux as well as Uniscan is a long 
way from actual operation. It takes more 
than good will, more than persuasion, to level 
the walls built by narrow-minded genera- 
tions. 

No longer squeamish about Mr. Marshall’s 
original warning, “The initiative, I think, 
must come from Europe,” we have assumed a 
leadership no European nation was willing to 
assume. But though we now have the ini- 
tiative, what can we do with it? 

From the start, our aid was conditioned 
on performance. Having offered to help 
Europe if Europe was willing to help herself, 
we can remind the 17 recipients of our aid 
that performance is what we want to see, 
and we constantly do. Beyond that, there’s 
little we can do to enforce our demands. 
The only instrument of coercion is provided 
in our bilateral agreements with the recipient 
governments, and it is a gentle instrument, 
at that. In selling ERP supplies, from coal 
to tractors, to the public, each government 
has agreed to place the proceeds from these 
sales in a special fund, known as the counter- 
part fund. Before spending any of the shil- 
lings, lire and francs in this fund, it must 
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wait for Uncle Sam’s nod. In as much as 
the counterpart fund makes up a large part 
of each government's budget, it is naturally 
anxious to get that nod in order to invest 
the money in such things as a new bridge or 
@ new power plant. Just by not nodding, 
we can get a lot of cooperation. 

It isn’t blackmail exactly, but, combined 
with a casual reference to the patience of 
the American taxpayer, it does put a little 
starch into our suggestions. Nor does even 
this bashful effort to enforce our will always 
go down very smoothly. 

“Some of the stuff I find on my desk in the 
morning,” the head of one European govern- 
ment told me recently, “is so touchy, if the 
Communists ever got a peek at it, they'd 
splash it over the front page of every Red 
paper in Europe.” He was referring to of- 
ficial communications—all in the “persua- 
sion” class—addressed to him by the ECA 
administration in his capital. “Even so,” he 
added, “the Americans are only trying to be 
helpful, and I oblige, I oblige.” 

A small example of what ECA can achieve 
with this technique is the French tax-reform 
measure which, with United States blessing, 
went into effect on January 1, 1949. Europe's 
archaic tax laws, Americans argue, are among 
the worst stumbling blocks to recovery. 
Roughly, Marshall-plan Europe can be di- 
vided into two parts—countries such as Brit- 
ain, Holland, and Germany, where the tax 
collector gets his due; and countries such 
as France and Italy, where, for many years 
past, only fools have paid up. Rare indeed 
is the French or Italian businessmen who 
doesn’t keep two sets of books. 

Finding only poor men at home wherever 
it dropped in to collect, the French Govern- 
ment has long been trying to get its money 
by making manufacturers pay heavy taxes 
on the value of their production, and shop- 
keepers on their sales. It wasn’t democrat- 
ic—burdening the poor consumer with an 
enormous hidden tax bill included in the 
high price of things—but it left fewer loop- 
holes. Even today, after the American-in- 
duced reform, a mere 15 percent of France’s 
total tax income represents direct, or in- 
come, taxes—as against 75 percent in the 
United States. Nevertheless, a beginning 
has been made, and ECA men hope that lit- 
tle by little the burden will shift to the rich, 
and the easygoing Latins will move toward 
an American-type income tax. At this mo- 
ment, tax collectors both here and in Italy 
are showing a new eagerness in making peo- 
ple render unto Caesar. “They don’t put us 
into jail yet,” an Italian businessmen told 
me, “but several people I know have been 
fined for doctoring their books.” 

Just how long this new eagerness will last 
is hard to say—“As long as the Americans 
stand over us,” according to the cynics, who 
may be right. For, to make their decrees ef- 
fective, those well-meaning governments 
would have to change the moral code of the 
rich man who finds nothing wrong with 
cheating society if he can get away with it. 
They'd have to give a new dignity to their 
civil servants—ragged, underfed, overworked 
men and women, drudging away in shabby, 
poorly lit, evil-smelling offices, living in 
crowded tenements without comforts, and 
not always above yielding to the temptation 
of a bribe. 

“Double their pay,” Americans urge. 

“We know we ought to,” say the French, 
“but it would wreck our budget.” 

It is a tall order, this second Marshall 
plan. Far from merely administering aid to 
Europe, far from helping her to help her- 
self, our planners are now frankly sponsor- 
ing a complete transformation of her social 
and economic structure. In going beyond 
the original purpose of ERP, they’re off on 
flights of fancy. What we want the 270,- 
000,000 people of western Europe to do is 
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only Scrap a large part of their indus- 
tries and find some new use for the equip- 
ment and labor employed in them; develop 
managerial attitudes and working habits 
now prevalent in the United States, though 
foreign to the established way of European 
thinking; open their hearts to a new social 
consciousness and adapt their tax laws to 
that new mentality. Above all, sink their old 


Otalee 
this: 


differences, even to the point of giving up a 
portion of their sovereignty, and become one 
great, homogeneous body where factories 
produce for one vast market, where people, 
goods, and money move freely back and 


forth. 

Few inhabitants of *the Old World, con- 
fronted with this grandiose concept, will 
deny that it has the earmarks of progress. 
Still, few are ready for it. Like the steel 
worker who believes that his hand file and 
stone are superior to the machine-mounted 
file that keeps going at a crazy pace, Euro- 
peans are attached to a way of life their 
fathers taught them. “You want us to eat, 
sleep, work, and die like Americans,” one 
angry Frenchman said. He, and many with 
him, will resist to the last a process of 
Americanization which would leave western 
Europe more efficient, more industrious, 
more advanced, more comfortable, and no 
longer herself. 

What, then, is the answer? Shoot a few 
French winegrowers? Place commissars in 
factories? Purge the saboteurs of European 
unity? Haul Sir Stafford Cripps before a 
people’s court for anti-integrationism? 
Brute force might work, for a while. Na- 
poleon tried it; Hitler tried it; and Stalin is 
trying it, not wholly unsuccessfully, in east- 
ern Europe. But it isn’t the kind of world 
we want, and our overenthusiastic planners 
would be the first to throw up their hands 
in horror at such a prospect. 

Why not stick to our original plan—the 
first and only Marshall plan? Its clearly 
stated purpose was a 4-year program of 
blood transfusions to enable the patient to 
be up and about by 1952. Looking at the 
results of this thoroughly, realistic, and defi- 
nitely limited project at the halfway mark, 
one finds no cause for despair. Western 
Europe has come a long way already, and 
there is good reason to believe that at the 
end of ERP 2 years from now, she’ll have 
progressed to the point where a moderate 
influx of private United States capital can 
prevent a relapse. If we leave behind smok- 
ing chimneys, busy piers and markets, and 
governments freely chosen by their people, 
we'll have done what we set out to do. And 
we will, in the process, have created the cli- 
mate for the kind of long-range planning 
Europe needs. 

But this kind of planning can be done 
only by the Europeans themselves. If the 
people of this ancient ccntinent have to 
change their way of life, they'll do the 
changing on their own hook. With a gen- 
eral rise in standards, and the richer de- 
velopment of the human personality that 
goes with it, they’ll get around to working 
out their own salvation. No prompting will 
be required. It won’t be tomorrow, and it 
won't be by 1952, but it’s a pretty safe bet 
that, eventually, their own instinct will 
guide them toward some sort of unity—Mr. 
Hoffman's target for tonight. The result of 
their efforts won't be an Americanized Eu- 
rope, nor indeed a Soviet Europe, but a Eu- 
rope in which 270,000,000 proud and sur- 
prisingly hardy human beings will somehow 
make out. Far from being anybody’s apes 
or satellites, they’ll be our cheerful partners, 
building with us a safe and prosperous 
Western World under the steel umbrella of 
the Atlantic Pact. Rather than persuade 





them to pull up their socks would it not be 
wiser to limit ourselves to the first-aid job 
and let the Europeans take care of the rest— 
in their own time? 


Father Hubbard’s Opposition to 
Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on page 
A1835 of the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorp there appears an insertion 
of an editorial from the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and also an article quoted 
from the Los Angeles Examiner. These 
insertions were made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from the State of 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and were 
undoubtedly based on what appeared to 
him to be reliable information. How- 
ever, when the Reverend Bernard Hub- 
bard, S. J., famed “glacier priest,” heard 
of this insertion, he made another state- 
ment, which shows him to be definitely 
against statehood for Alaska at this time, 
and I have been requested to have his 
statement, appearing in the March 30 
issue of the Seattle Times, printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. His statement 
is therefore submitted herewith. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECorp, 
as follows: 

FATHER HUBBARD STILL OPPOSES ALASKA STATE 

The Reverend Bernard Hubbard,S.J.,famed 
glacier priest of Alaska, sent word from Los 
Angeles to the Times today that he was mis- 
quoted in an article read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, March 10, and which rep- 
resented him as favoring Alaska statehood. 

The article appeared first in a Los Angeles 
newspaper after a representative of the news- 
paper interviewed Father Hubbard. The ar- 
ticle then was inserted in the RECORD. 

“A spurious set of quotations,” Father 
Hubbard said today, “gave the reader the 
impression that I am for Alaskan statehood 
now, whereas I am absolutely opposed to 
it now for reasons that I have stated very 
clearly. This puts me in the position of 
reversing my opinions, which is entirely mis- 
leading to the American public and unfair 
to me.” 

LONG TIME AHEAD 


“When Alaska is in a position to support 
itself, and when there are enough people 
and business interests in the vast stretches 
of Alaska to support it as a State, then we 
can intelligently consider statehood, but ob- 
viously that is a long time in the future. 

“There has been much loose talk by the 
uninformed and by politicians with axes to 
grind about private industry’s exploitation 
of Alaska, but the facts are that private en- 
terprise and risk-capital investment have 
done wonders for the development of the 
Territory and its resources. It would be 
economically unwise and unsound to toss 
private enterprise into the maws of politi- 
cians under present conditions, which would 
work disaster for private enterprise, even if 
they would prove a bonanza to self-seeking 
politicians.” 

The priest said a lot of gullible people 
have been misled and cannot see the broad 
picture of economic and national-security 
dangers which lie behind the giamor of state- 
hood. 
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ARGUMENTS FALLACIOUS 


Father Hubbard added: “Arguments that 
Alaska statehood would be a move in the 
interests of national defense are Spurious 
superficial, and fallacious, as any agent of 
the Russian Government in his right ming 
knows in his heart. 

“* * * <Any change in Alaska's goverp. 
mental set-up at any time in the foreseeable 
near future should be in the direction of a 
military government, rather than the im- 
practical and suicidal direction of statehood.” 





Tribute to Hon. Frank P. Graham, of 
North Carolina, by Alfred Mynders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp part of the 
column of Alfred Mynders, editor of the 
Chattanooga Times, which appeared in 
the Times on April 1, paying well- 
deserved tribute to our colleague, the 
junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
GraHAM]. I certainly share the high 
estimate expressed in the column of this 
eminent and loyal American, and I wish 
to add that the record of the Senator 
from North Carolina in the Senate has 
been outstanding. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEXT TO THE NEWS 
(By Alfred Mynders) 


“Give me liberty to know, to think, to be- 
lieve, and to utter freely, according to con- 
science, above all other liberties.”—John 
Milton. 

What is most detestable in the Russian 
type of Communist state is complete sup- 
pression of freedom of opinion, Just how far 
this country has drifted under the present 
wave of fear and hysteria toward that type of 
state may be determined in North Carolina's 
senatorial primary of May 27. 

Senator Frank P. GraHam, former presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, }s 
being opposed by Willis Smith, Raleigh cor- 
poration lawyer and a former president of 
the American Bar Association, and former 
Senator Robert R. Reynolds. 

Mr. Smith defines the main issue as “com- 
munism and socialism.” 

Mr. Reynolds sides with Smith on those 
alleged issues (though neither is a legitimate 
issue in North Carolina) and “Buncombe 
Bob” adds a $100-a-month pension for 4) 
persons over 65 as a bait for voters. 

The real issue is Senator GraHam's career 
of public service in which he has tried to 
work for all the people. 

By inunendo or by direct charge, Mr. 
GRAHAM’s opponents are trying to defeat him 
by linking him with Communists. This 
campaign has gone so far that Senator 
GraHaM last week issued the following clear 
and unequivocal statement: 

“I am opposed to communism; I am OP- 
posed to socialism. I am devoted to - 
American system of free enterprise for all 
the people. 
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“T have always fought, and will continue 
to fight, fascism, communism, nazism, and 
every other form of totalitarianism. 

“I 9m, and always have been, a loyal Demo- 
crat. In fact, I might add that I have never 
scratched a Democratic ticket in my life. 

“The basic assumption behind Nazi and 
Communist propaganda tricks is that if a 
falsehood is big enough and is repeated often 

yh, some people will start to believe it. 
it I want to answer a falsehood that 


me 
‘Ihave never been, am not now, and never 


will be a Communist or a Socialist, or a mem- 
ber or supporter of any organization known 

r suspected by me of being controlled by 
Communists or Socialists. 

“IT was never a member of any committee 
ifter it was placed on the Attorney General's 
list as a front organization. I recall having 
resigned fromy a committee several years be- 
fore it was placed on the Attorney General's 
list 

Speaker SaM RAYBURN, addressing young 
Democrats in Senator GraHam’s home State, 
at Asheville, recently, said: 

“The meanest man who walks the earth 
is the man who goes out and spreads un- 
justified fears and fills the people full of 
unhappiness and discontent and distrust.” 

But that type of Communist-Fascist tech- 
nique has gone very far in every State in 
this country. 

North Carolina will have a chance to halt 
t trend toward a totalitarian state in 
the May 27 primary. Mr. W. L. Lawrence, 
of the New York Times, has been making 
a survey of the political campaign in North 
Carolina and he says that there seems gen- 
eral agreement among observers at this point 
that Senator GraHaM is out in front, with 
Mr. Smith running second and former Sena- 
tor Reynolds trailing. 


“Money Makes the Mare Go” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN SANBORN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SANBORN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that the 
pseudo economists who diagnosed our 
economic ills 16 years ago and tempted 
us to abandon sound redeemable cur- 
rency for fiat money under the so-called 
system of managed currency were in 
the same class as the quack doctor who, 
having made a wrong diagnosis of his 
Patient's illness, dopes him with every 
hostrum on the drugstore shelves. 

During these 16 years of socialistic ex- 
Perimentation, the dollar and all fixed- 
dollar-value securities, including savings, 
Pensions, and life insurance, have lost 63 
percent of their value; we are burdened 
With a $255,000,000,000 debt; faced with 
4 $5,000,000,000 deficit, and threatened 
with another world war. 

' Three years ago a 250-page commit- 
_ report entitled “Money Makes the 
Mare Go” was printed by the Govern- 
Ment Printing Office for the use of the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, which, in my opinion, cor- 
rectly diagnosed our economic ills and 
offered a practical remedy that can be 
4pplied in a matter of a few months 


without cost to the American taxpayers 
and without economic disturbances of 
any kind. 

It also offers a practical solution of 
the perplexing farm problem in a way 
that will stabilize and maintain farm 
prices and at the same time relieve the 
taxpayers of paying billions of dollars 
in farm subsidies. This book received 
national and international acclaim, and 
as a consequence the limited supply was 
soon exhausted, and thousands of re- 
quests for copies have been denied. 

There are now pending before the 
House of Representatives five concurrent 
resolutions for the printing of additional 
copies to supply this demand, which can 
be distributed by the Congress or sold 
by the Government Printing Office at a 
price approximating the cost of print- 
ing—about 20 cents per copy. 

I sincerely trust that, in this time of 
national emergency, the Congress will 
authorize the printing of this report 
which tells simply and effectively, in 
language anyone can understand, how to 
prevent wars and depressions and elim- 
inate most of the social and economic 
ills that afflict our country and the world 
today. Appended are a few of the com- 
ments received by the author: 


TELEGRAM FROM THE HONORABLE JESSIE SUM- 
NER, OF ILLINOIS, BRILLIANT FORMER MEM- 
BER, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MILForD, ILL., November 14, 1947 
JOHN MCBRIDE, 
Clerk of Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 
House of Representatives: 
Your report is terrific. Congratulations. 
JESSIE SUMNER. 
LETTER FroM J. T. CULHANE, PRESIDENT, 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 14, 1947. 
Mr. JOHN MCBRIDE, 
Clerk, Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. McBrive: Thanks exceedingly for 
your fine letter of November 6 and for your 
kindness in sending me a copy of the report 
entitled “Money Makes the Mare Go.” This 
was both interesting and heartening, and 
I am reading it in its entirety. It is my 
intention, also, to pass the booklet along to 
other officers and directors of this exchange. 
Needless to say, I personally agree with 
the very practical solution of our present 
difficulties, as outlined in your letter and in 
the report. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. T. CULHANE, President. 


LETTER FROM FRANCIS H. BROWNELL, CHAIRMAN 
OF FINANCE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN SMELTING 
& REFINING Co., 120 Broapway, New YorK 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
New York, N. Y., November 14, 1947, 
JOHN McBriveE, Esquire, 
Clerk, Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McBrive: Thank you very much 
for sending me Money Makes the Mare Go, 
which I have read with much interest. 

The pamphlet is scholarly, logical, and 
lucid. Even if the reader cannot agree with 
all the conclusions, he will at least have his 
thought greatly stimulated by such an ex- 
cellent presentation. 

I quite agree that Europe (and I might add 
Asia and Latin America) needs stabilization 
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of currencies more than it needs our dollars. 
Perhaps most Americans will agree that 
requisite food to carry the western nations 
of Europe over the winter is preeminently 
necessary. Beyond that, it seems to me sta- 
bilization of currencies should be agreed 
upon before any large expenditure is made on 
any other theory. Without stabilization, re- 
sumption of multilateral trade under a free- 
enterprise system seems to be impossible. 
Unfortunately, the subject of currencies and 
of money is one that is little understood by 
the people at large and so has not the popular 
appeal embraced in the thought of “recon- 
struction.” Nonetheless, it is the time when 
this subject should be given increasing 
thought and final action taken. Whether 
the United States should at once proceed 
alone, I seriously question. But I do believe 
that any reconstruction approach will ulti- 
mately break down unless the currency sit- 
uation is at least contemporaneously settled. 

Thank you ‘for your expression of 2ppre- 
ciation of articles written by me. I do not 
know whether you have seen copy of my 
Brief on Silver as Money, which I presented 
before the Board of Governors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund early this year, and 
of which I enclose a copy. 

Sincerely yours, 
PF. H. BROWNELL. 


LETTER BY THE REVEREND HENRY F. WOLFE, OF 
CHARLESTON, S. C.. WHIcH Was CARRIED AS 
AN EDITORIAL IN THE CHARLESTON NEWS 
AND COURIER 


SOUND MONEY: A CURB ON WAR 


If ‘t were possible to make a book on 
money a best seller so that everybody would 
be reading it and discussing it, wars and 
depressions would be eliminated. All wars 
are economic, All depressions are the result 
of unsound economic and monetary policies. 

Until the administration repeals the Bret- 
ton -Woods Monetary Agreement, the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act, and Public Law 84, all talk 
of stopping inflation will be so much eye- 
wash. Public Law 84, enacted in 1945, de- 
preciated the dollar 3744 percent, caused 
commodity prices to advance 60 percent, and 
is responsible for the vicious inflation and 
the resultant demand for higher wages. 

It is a well-planned fifth column in our 
country that has blamed the free-enterprise 
system for our depression when it is the 
Government that is to blame. 

High prices at home, economic chaos 
abroad, and threats of world war III can be 
attributed largely to the fact that we have 
permitted knaves and fools to so debauch 
our currency that in the short period of 13 
years our dollar and all fixed-dollar-value 
securities have lost 63 percent of their value. 

The world needs stabilization of currencies 
more than it needs our dollars. Sound 
money is the first requisite for peace and 
economic recovery. The United States alone 
has the power to give that stability by adopt- 
ing a sound monetary system. This can be 
put into operation in 90 days and will cost 
us nothing. 

Karl Marx said, and Lenin demonstrated, 
that the surest way to overturn the social 
order is to debauch the currency. It can be 
done in such a way that not one out of a 
million will see it. 

It requires $2.71 to buy what could be 
bought for $1 prior to 1934. Your $10,000 
life-insurance policy has a value equivalent 
to $3,687.50 prior to 1934. Your $50-per- 
month pension has a purchasing power 
equivalent to $18.43%4 prior to 1934. A $10 
daily wage of today has a purchasing power 
equivalent to $3.68%4 prior to 1934. 

Where have I gathered this information? 
From a book that could become a best seller, 
if our congressional leaders in Washington 
would appropriate moneys to put this book 
into the hands of every honest-to-God Amer- 
ican. Inflation, depression, and world war 
III would disappear overnight. Russia, the 
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greatest hoax in all history, would be at an 
end. Russia knows her only “out” is to keep 
the United States busy with Europe so she 
can overrun Asia and seize the rich rubber, 
tin, and oil resources of Asia and the Middle 
East. 

The name of this book is Money Makes the 
Mare Go, by John McBride, clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, House of 
Representatives, United States Government 
Printing Office, just off the press. 

When you write for this book you may be 
told only 1,000 copies were printed. 

But you cut this lettér cut and send it to 
your congressional leader and ask him if he 
will not do all he can to get a printing so you 
can have a copy. After you read it you will 
be a red-hot American and you will do your 
best to get your congressional leaders to get 
this book published and placed in the hands 
of all Americans. 

Rev. HENRY F. WOLFE, 
Sacred Heart Parish. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Fifteen Years of Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1950, Chester D. Davis, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
delivered an address, entitled “What We 
Have Learned in Fifteen Years of Farm 
Programs,” before the Twelfth Annual 
National Farm Institute in Des Moines, 
Iowa. In view of the fact that the im- 
portance of the address was overshad- 
owed by speeches in connection with the 
controversy between Secretary Brannan 
and Mr. Allen Kline, Mr. Davis’ address 
did not receive the attention it so thor- 
oughly deserves. For this reason, and 
because the over-all significance of Mr, 
Davis’ address commends itself to the at- 
tention of the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent to have it inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED IN 15 YEARS OF FARM 
PROGRAMS 

The over-all theme of this institute— 
“What Price Plenty?’’—is an inspiring one, 
but before getting on with my part in it, let 
me record serious misgivings as to my par- 
ticular subject. For I’m not sure that we've 
learned anything from 15 years of farm pro- 
grams. It seems to me there is much evi- 
dence to the contrary, but I hasten to ac- 
knowledge that lack of close familiarity with 
some of the programs of recent years, and 
perhaps the growth of elderly caution, may 
raise question as to the validity of my opin- 
ions. 

The first task is to define terms. The pro- 
gram committee obviously wanted to open 
the institute with a review of the attempts 
that have been made since 1933 to relieve 
farm distress, support farm prices and in- 
come, and assist agriculture to make adjust- 
ments required by changing conditions at 
home and abroad. But that is only part of 


the story. In other areas than this, agri- 
culture has learned a great deal in the last 
15 years. Then, too, it is impossible to con- 
sider farm programs by themselves, the way 
you might fence off and cultivate a field. 
All of our interests are interwoven, in a tight, 
complicated, fast-moving economy. In the 
long run, conditions under which farmers 
raise and mar‘et their crops may be more 
seriously affected by developments entirely 
outside of agriculture than by what happens 
in their own field. 

In the 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture I at- 
tempted to trace the development of agri- 
cultural policy since World War I, and took 
30 pages for it. There is neither time nor 
reason for attempting it here. That chap- 
ter closed with the observation that if ex- 
perience in this field teaches us anything 
of value, it is that a continuous thread runs 
through the evolution of an agricultural pol- 
icy notwithstanding the manifest inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions that appear in 
it. Perhaps that is true, though I am less 
sure of it today. Some of the current farm 
programs and commitments, and particu- 
larly some of the proposals for tomorrow, 
leave me in the fix of the young Scandina- 
vian who, becoming rich, commissioned a 
famous painter to do a portrait of his de- 
ceased father, with nothing to go on but 
the young man’s description. At the unveil- 
ing, the son looked at the portrait from this 
side and that, and finally said, “Yes; that’s 
him. That’s the old geezer, all right. But, 
my goodness, how he’s changed.” 

From the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933 to now emphasis has steadily shifted 
from adjustment to price-fixing by law. I 
think that is leading us down the wrong 
track. 

The major programs of the early AAA 
Were set up to be self-financing. Through- 
out the twenties and early thirties, farm 
organizations, particularly of the North and 
West, insisted on that. Since 1936 the 
shift, of course, has been toward more and 
larger appropriations from the Treasury, a 
part of growing fiscal irresponsibility I am 
going to talk about later. 

We have lost ground in cohesion among 
farm forces in planning and administering 
the farm programs compared with the sit- 
uation we had throughout most of the 
thirties. Perhaps a certain amount of split- 
ting up in opposing schools of thought was 
inevitable, but I am sure that most of us 
who have worked in agriculture in the past 
hate to see it. 

There is no truth-divining rod or uni- 
versally accepted standard that can be laid 
across programs of today or proposals for 
the future to determine With finality which 
features square with the lessons of experi- 
ence, which do not. It is rather a matter 
of opinion and judgment and I can express 
only my own, not that of any group or 
organization. 

This is not a suitable forum for splitting 
hairs or fussing over details, nor for a play- 
by-play recital of developments that are 
now history. What I aim to do before giving 
way to the heavy artillery—or should I say 
the gladiators—who are on this institute 
program, is to make some general observa- 
tions, first about specific features of our 
farm programs, and finally about the pat- 
tern of public policy that appears to be 
emerging in this country, of which pro- 
jected farm programs seem to be a part. 

In the first category are the overemphasis 
and the increasing reliance on government 
price supports in postwar farm legislation. 
We should have learned by now that the bare 
enactment of a law doesn’t make price sup- 
ports effective at the prescribed level. The 
prices have to be worked out by shirt-sleeve 
operations on the farm, in the warehouse, or 
in the market place. For storable commod- 
ities there is a honeymoon period while 
government stocks are being built up by 
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purchases or nonrecourse loans, until the 
load approaches its limits. After that, 
prices have to adjust in one way or another 
to the level at which the commodity will be 
consumed, unless war or some other catas.- 
trophe comes along to bail us out. 

We cannot expect to adjust from one let 
alone two wars of world-wide scope and in- 
calculable destructiveness without paying 
some penalties. Government price supports 
and high-level Government loans can help 
cushion the shock, but they cannot and 
should not be expected to avert the adjust- 
ments that need to be made. We are living 
in a fool’s paradise if we think otherwise. 
A system of rigid, legislated price supports 
extended indefinitely into the future, and at 
levels higher than the over-all supply-de- 
mand situation will support, will have ex- 
tremely undesirable consequences, including 
a great deal of harm to farmers themselves, 
There is a place, particularly through the 
transition period from which we have by no 
means emerged, for reasonable price sup- 
ports, free from legislated requirements that 
prevent intelligent administration. But we 
cannot expect to ride them painlessly over 
the rough roads that still have to be traveled, 
Supports at wartime levels will lead in the 
all-too-soon future to tight acreage control, 
impossible-to-manage farm surpluses, and 
eventual price collapse. It does no good to 
lull us to sleep in 1950 if in so doing you 
insure we will have something worse than a 
headache when we wake up in 1952 or 1953 
or 1954. 

Next, I have the feeling that current pro- 
grams of high price and income supports 
tend to freeze production patterns, to de- 
emphasize adjustment as a goal of agricul- 
tural policy. One of the most important 
long-range factors at work on the farmer's 
side is the spectacular increase in our popu- 
lation at a rate that has made expert popula- 
tion forecasts of a few years back look as 
foolish as the election forecasts of October 
1948 look now. By midsummer this year we 
will have doubled the Nation’s population in 
50 years—from 76,000,000 in 1900 to 152,000,- 
000. We may be coming in sight of the time 
when rising living standards combined with 
population growth will put pressure on our 
ability to expand and maintain the needed 
production of milk and meat. I believe 
present farm programs fall short in encour- 
agement to shifts that need to be made in 
land use to fit the demand pattern of 
tomorrow. 

Now a word about our export commodities. 
As I look out at the world picture and the 
longer-range farm situation, I see many signs 
which remind me of the twenties and the 
thirties. I catch myself saying, “I’ve seen 
that; here’s where we came in.” In the twen- 
ties we faced real troubles with our major 
commodities when the United States stopped 
lending abroad to finance our exports and 
when our foreign customers ran out of dol- 
lars. The first war changed us from 4 
debtor to a creditor nation, and before we 
had adjusted our thinking and our ways We 
entered the Second World War, which im- 
measurably accentuated the change. Ad- 
justments are still ahead of us and they will 
be particularly severe in the wheat and cot- 
ton areas. They will face us as soon as We 
quit sending out the dollars with which to 
pay for our exports. Our postwar farm pro- 
grams do not recognize that fact, right down 
to and including the Agricultural Ac’ of 1949. 

We have unquestionably gained ground in 
techniques of production, in increased use of 
capital per worker in the form of more eff- 
cient machines, better plant and animal 
strains, fertilization, etc. We have also made 
distinct progress in dissemination of know- 
how in use of land and water to conserve 
the soil and increase and safeguard its future 
productivity. Even here a lot of effectiveness 
is lost through interagency duplication, 
friction, and even downright conflict. The 
farmers have a right to better cooperation 












than that among the agencies created to 
serve them. And notwithstanding the 
crowth of technical understanding in this 
feld, the pressure of wartime prices has led 
wide areas to disregard the warnings of the 
past, and so set the stage for the dust bowls 
of the future. 

One of the bright sides of the farm picture 
is the prudent way farmers throughout the 
forties managed their wartime and postwar 
income. On the whole, they chose to reduce 
debt, rather than increase it as happened in 
the First World War. Public and private 
farm-credit agencies helped. But the les- 
sons of the last 15 years teach us the need 
of some new techniques in farm credit, par- 
ticularly to help finance long-term programs 
of farm improvements for better land use 
and conservation. Traditional short-term 
production loans won’t do the job that needs 
to be done on a big scale throughout the 
United States. 

A glance at your program for tomorrow 
will tell you why I do not discuss in greater 
detail the changes in our agricultural legis- 
lation advocated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. It will be the subject of thorough de- 
bate then, but perhaps one or two observa- 
tions are in order here to give you the direc- 
tion of my thinking. 

I do not agree with the idea that the Gov- 
ernment can or should guarantee price sup- 
ports fixed at a level that will yield farmers 
in the aggregate a cash income from market- 
ings equal in purchasing power to the average 


cash income from marketings in the decade 
1938-48, and year by year thereafter main- 
tain a level equal to the average of the first 


10 of the preceding 12 years. It just can’t 
be done, and that promise along with the 
implied promise of low-priced food for con- 
sumers is the fundamental weakness in the 
Brannan plan, 

I didn’t like the idea of general food sub- 
sidies during the war, and I like them less 
now. There’s no good reason why nonagri- 
cultural workers can’t and shouldn’t produce 
enough goods and services to pay for agri- 
culture’s production without help from the 
Treasury. Action to improve the diet of low- 
income families is quite another thing. 
That may be good national policy, but it 
isn't a farm program and shouldn’t be called 
one. School lunches are social programs, not 
farm programs, and so in fact was the food- 
stamp plan. ° 

But on the other hand, the device of car- 
tying out Government price guaranties un- 
der certain conditions by the use of sup- 
plemental payments makes sense to me, if 
they are geared to moderate, attainable 
goals, and used with great restraint. If we 
are going to continue price supports on 
perishable commodities like potatoes and 
eggs, there isn’t any other socially acceptable 
way to make them effective. As a matter 
of fact, supplemental payments were used 
with cotton in 1955 when the only alterna- 
tive was a price-fixing loan at or above the 
market. I think it worked rather well; ex- 
ports picked up, and the crop moved into 
consumption. The loudest complaints came 
from interests that were “long” in the cotton 
market 

I feel compelled to qualify that approval 
with a sober warning—don’t let anyone tell 
you there is magic in this device by which 
‘to insure high wartime income to farmers 
on the one hand and cheap food to consum- 
rs on the other. The idea may have politi- 
Cal sex appeal, but it won't work that well. 

Now I want to comment on something I 
have observed through the years which, if 
Understood, would surprise a lot of people 
‘nthe cities. The most far-reaching and in 
&n economic sense the most dangerously am- 
bitious legislative proposals for agriculture 
are hot those advanced by responsible farm- 


pe or farm organizations but by men who 
. ae iestly—and understandably—inter- 
s 

“sed in farm votes. A well-meaning com- 
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mittee chairman may put the farm leaders 
on the spot by pushing a bill that promises 
the unattainable, but a farm leader fre- 
quently risks his official life if he opposes 
it. We must look with sympathy on the 
fix of the Congressmen who are up for elec- 
tion every other year. If given a choice, 
they tend to vote for the bill which on the 
face of it promises the highest support price 
in their part of the country. The Senators 
are a little better off. Their election comes 
every 6 years. The easy way out may seem 
to be merely to extend the wartime guaran- 
ties year by year, but sooner or later it will 
lead us out over our heads. 

Before I drop the subject of price sup- 
ports, I'll stick my head up over the breast- 
works to be shot at. I am convinced that 
if we had followed the lessons of the last 
15 years—let’s make it 25 years—we would 
have stuck to the long-range provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1948. It impressed 
me as an attempt to apply experience to 
present-day problems. No doubt changes 
were needed, but in the main those long- 
range provisions would have relieved the 
Government of the impossible task of main- 
taining wartime prices in the face of mount- 
ing surpluses. They would have introduced 
administrative flexibility where rigidities 
still prevail. 

Now that I have probably succeeded in 
ruffling some feelings on the subject of price 
support and agricultural adjustment, I 
should like to turn for the rest of my talk to 
the pattern of public policy we seem to be 
following in this country, which is more im- 
portant to agriculture, in the long run, than 
the shorter-range questions I have touched 
on. 

I mean the growing dependence on Gov- 
ernment for direction and aid, and its twin, 
fiscal irresponsibility inside and outside 
of Government. Fiscal year 1949 was one of 
high income and employment and it closed 
with $1,800,000,000 deficit. The Government 
estimates $5,500,000,000 deficit this year and 
$5,100,000,000 for fiscal 1951 with continua- 
tion of high-level economic activity assumed. 
We are nearing the time when billions in 
savings bonds will mature, with no assur- 
ance that holders will reinvest their savings 
in Government bonds. I doubt if they will 
if they once get the idea that creeping in- 
flation, continued whittling away of the 
dollar’s buying power, are ahead of us. If 
the public doesn’t take the bonds, the alter- 
native will be more deficit financing at banks, 
more money not matched by production. 

Thinking perhaps I might have a distorted 
view of the postwar drift, I wrote a friend 
and told him I was considering starting my 
talk here today on the question, “What we 
have learned,” with the answer: “Nothing,” 
and then proceed with qualifications and ex- 
planations much as I have done. You all 
know the man—h7~ has held positions of high 
responsibility in Nation and State, for years 
in the Department of Agriculture. He re- 
plied the other day, and this is what he said 
in part: 

“The only amendment I would make to 
your answer to the question ‘What we have 
learned in 15 years of farm programs’ is 
that I would say ‘less than nothing.’ In 
the current year agricultural prices are still 
averaging about parity, yet the appropria- 
tions proposed for agriculture are $2,500,- 
000,000, plus additional borrowing authority. 
This is fantastic. We are, I fear, on the 
verge of losing all the values we have been 
working for, and the greatest single threat 
is a loose or reckless fiscal policy.” 

That is the background for a solemn warn- 
ing. It will be nothing less than national 
disaster if the farmers join other groups who 
are saying in effect: “We can have prosperity, 
regardless of anything else, if the Govern- 
ment will back us and put up the money.” 
It will also be a disaster if the full weight 
of farm opinion is not clearly and continu- 
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ously used to promote policies by labor and 
industry that will yield the highest sustain- 
able level of nonagricultural production. 

Farmers in the main have done a better 
job than others in keeping on producing at 
capacity through bad times as well as good. 
The problem is how to get the others to 
march along with agriculture in full pro- 
duction. It is the only way the economy 
can be made to function at a high level. We 
need adjustments in agriculture, yes, but it 
will be a bad day for the farmers and for the 
Nation when we accept the philosophy that 
nonagricultural industry and labor can’t or 
shouldn’t be expected to produce enough to 
pay for the production of the farms without 
Treasury help. 

Let me elaborate on that a little. Since 
1920 the goal of developing agricultural pol- 
icy has been expressed as the principle of 
parity of prices or of income for farmers as 
they exchange their products for the goods 
and services of nonagricultural industry and 
labor. Parity does not mean a fixed-price 
level; it relates rather to the purchasing 
power or exchange value of the products of 
one group when traded for the products or 
the labor of another group. The price level 
is very important to a farmer who is in debt, 
but in every other sense the most important 
consideration is not the dollar price of a 
product, but what it will bring when ex- 
changed for other goods and services. 

If then we think of all the farmers as one 
trading group, and all the rest of the economy 
as another trading group, there are two ways 
to hold the exchange value of the farm out- 
put high, or to increase it. One way would 
be to cut down the volume of farm produc- 
tion. The other way would be to increase 
the quantity of goods and services produced 
by the nonagricultural group. I favor the 
second way as being the better for the 
Nation, better for the farmers, and better 
for the world. 

My answer to the question, “What price 
plenty?” would be this: Let the nonagricul- 
tural industries and labor find the way to 
keep working at full efficiency and capacity, 
turning out goods and services that can be 
absorbed by this country in a high standard 
of living—in better homes, equipment, elec- 
trification, refrigeration, sanitation, cloth- 
ing, ad infinitum. With steady work and 
efficient production, prices could go down 
without cutting profits or wages. Real 
wages would rise, for the laborer is like the 
farmer—it isn’t the number of dollars but 
what he can buy with his products or his 
labor that counts. 

Under such conditions, the farmer could 
produce abundantly and still trade on good 
terms for what the other man makes; he 
could prosper at lower price levels. I think 
that really is the way out. The relation of 
agriculture to the rest of the economy is 
changing radically and further radical ad- 
justments are ahead of us. When Lewis and 
Clark skirted the western border of Iowa, 
about 90 percent of the population of the 
then United States lived on farms, and those 
farms produced only enough surplus to feed 
the 10 percent who lived in town. At the 
peak of war production in 1943 and 1944, 15 
percent of the Nation’s labor force produced 
the all-time record crops which fed and 
clothed this Nation and its own and allied 
vast war machines. Not much more than 
one-fifth of our total population actually 
lives and works on the farms, although the 
percentage directly dependent on farming is 
much greater than that. 

So you see that with so few producing so 
much to feed so many, the ability of the 
cities and towns to pay for and consume 
our farm products is an all-important con- 
sideration to the farmers. That ability in 
turn rests on the rate at which towns and 
cities, the mines and faci: .ics, keep busy and 
produce. 
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In view of the importance to the farmer 
of employment and production off the farms, 
what is the situation and what is the out- 
look today? I think the elements are present 
to support a high level of business activity 
for some time to come, if we can only over- 
come two great big “ifs” that confront us in 
industry-labor behavior. 

We can keep going: 

1. If labor leaders will make their follow- 
ers realize that in the long run, higher wages 
depend on increased production. Without it, 
the wage increases are not real, and 

2. If management will deliver lower prices 
as volume grows, and will share fairly with 
labor and consumer the benefits of increased 
productivity. 

These are stubborn “‘if’s,” but they are very 
important. Perhaps you say there isn't 
much agriculture can do about these things. 
Perhaps you think this kind of talk doesn’t 
fit a farm institute. But I tell you these 
issues are fundamental to farm welfare. 
Many farm and business and labor leaders 
heve seen clearly the policy we must follow 
if our economy is to function. Teamwork 
in attaining and holding a high level of 
production is necessary if we are to develop 
the full economic life required of this 
Nation. 

The annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in New Orleans in 1938 
was devoted to this theme. It needs to 
be sounded “again and again and again.” 
The forces of those who seem to believe we 
can make ourselves richer by producing less, 
with Government direction substituted for 
individual initiative, are numerous enough 
and loud enough without recruiting from 
the farms. 

Now in conclusion: Along with many of 
you I have watched the full cycle of agri- 
cultural policy unfold since the First World 
War. Many mistakes have been made, but, 
on the other hand, many great miracles have 
been performed. We have demonstrated 4s 
a people that we can accomplish the impos- 
sible under the grim discipline of war, and 
I have full faith that, unless international 
anarchy prevents us, we will demonstrate the 
same capacity less spectacularly but no less 
surely in peace. There is no magic formula 
by which farmers can be insured prosperity 
as a class apart from others, but there are 
ways to achieve plenty with which to pro- 
vide better living standards for all. 

Full achievement in line with our capac- 
ities is impossible without farsighted, toler- 
ant, and good-natured cooperation, founded 
ou mutual understanding among leaders of 
agriculture, labor, industry, and government. 
This great national. forum can contribute to 
that understanding, and I am proud to have 
a part in it. 





Tribute to Judge Burnita Shelton 
Matthews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a state- 
ment prepared by me in tribute to Judge 
Burnita Shelton Matthews, who has just 
been appointed a judge on the United 
States District Court for the District of 


Columbia, the first woman to be so 
honored. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE BURNITA SHELTON MAT- 
THEWS BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 


The naming of Burnita Shelton Matthews 
as the first woman in the United States to 
sit on a Federal district court was a fitting 
tribute to a woman who has dedicated her- 
self to the advancement of women. 

During the years of Burnita Matthews’ 
professional life, women have gone ahead 
more rapidly than in any other similar period 
in history. They have won the right to vote 
over what seemed to be unsurmountable ob- 
stacles; they have had passed laws, too nu- 
merous to mention, by thre Congress of the 
United States and the legislative bodies in 
the several States. Some of these laws have 
corrected wage differences, some have given 
women jury duty, some have removed dis- 
crimination between the sexes in such mat- 
ters as property rights and guardianship 
matters. 

Much of this unprecedented progress in 
the advancerment of women is directly at- 
tributable to the brilliant leadership of Mrs. 
Matthews, who has given untiringly of her 
time, energy, and talents. 

Many women have been appointed to high 
offices in the recent past, all of whom have 
been outstanding in their fields, but none of 
them is better qualified by temperament, 
ability, or integrity than Burnita Shelton 
Matthews. 

Her past record stands and speaks for it- 
self. Her future record will surpass it, for she 
is and will continu2 to be an outstanding 
credit to the women, the legal profession, and 
the judiciary of the United States. 





The $300,000,000,000 “Hickonomy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including at this point an article 
by Robert R. Young which appeared in 


the March 1950 issue of Railway Prog- 
ress: 


THE $300,000,000,000 “Hickonomy’—To 
ACHIEVE IT WE ARE BEGGARING OuR WHITE- 
CoLLAR CLASS 


(By Robert R. Young) 


The increase in the standard of living 
under the New Deal is well illustrated by the 
decrease in the size of the houses. There 
is hardly anything one buys, today, that isn’t 
a little shoddier. On top of it we have been 
made a nation of bookkeepers. By the year 
2000, if the trend continues, there promises 
to be no other occupation left. It will all 
be as productive and as exhaustive as a game 
of canasta. 

What good is a constantly rising level of 
wages if the hardware keeps getting tinnier, 
the beef dearer, and the net after taxes 
smaller? We are not such hicks as to sell 
even so cheap a thing as our vote for stage 
money. 

Indeed, nothing could be more destructive 
of production than spiraling prices, for they 
destroy the incentive to save which is the 
source of all production—of Mr. Truman’s 
much longed-for “business investment.” And 
remember, the creditors, whom rising prices 
de-welfare, are not Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Mellon, but the dependent and aged, the 
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owners of savings accounts, insurance poll. 
cies, and pension funds. 


THE DELUSION 


Rising wages and prices for a time may 
delude the worker or farmer into misplacing 
his vote and his trust, may temporarily make 
easier the servicing of the national debt, 
but like dope they are the resource of ex. 
ploiters of human misery or the escape of 
weaklings and fools. To expect the system 
of private capital to meet frequent and radi- 
cal wage and price changes and maintain 
previously existing employment is to expect 
the impossible. Stability of employment can 
only come through stability in prices. No- 
where is that better illustrated than by the 
railway passenger equipment industry. It 
withstood the subsidized competition of the 
bus and the airplane for several decades, but 
under the gaff of successive and drastic 
rounds of wage increases it folded up. Only 
two of our 132 class I railroads ordered 
any new passenger cars whatever in all of 
last year, although virtually the Nation’s en- 
tire 28,000-car fleet is worn out or obsolete. 
These 28,000 cars were called upon to deliver 
as many passenger miles in 1949 as our much 
newer 45,000-car fleet delivered in 1926. In 
that year 1,500 curs were ordered, in 1949 
only 85. In 10 of uhe past 12 months no new 
orders were placei by any railroad. 


OTHER BUSINESSES 


There are countless other businesses which 
will find it impossible to raise their revenues 
fast enough to meet these cost increases, 
hence, once wartime savings are gone, must 
fall by the wayside to add to the growing 
burden of unemployment relief. The white- 
collar class, representing a large part of 
our population, bears the brunt of this sys- 
tem of election bribery or pressure-group 
blackmail, however you wish to label it. 
It is ironical that the poor grandmother of 
the fairy tale, the school teachers and pub- 
lic employees, almost solidly liberal, are the 
very ones the wolf is eating up first. Their 
income since 1939 has increased even less 
than the 50-percent increase of the white- 
collar class, whereas we all must pay 100 
percent more for food and 90 percent more 
for clothing, to say nothing of taxes. It is 
only with the help of such items as trans- 
portation, utilities, and shelter, where time 
lag, the confiscation of rate and rent control, 
and the waste of subsidy have temporarily 
concealed the true cost, that even the skilled 
laborer has held his own in terms of over- 
all purchasing power, in spite of manage- 
ment’s and labor’s vast contribution to in- 
creased productivity. 

In all the history of the world has there 
ever before been an “idle-ology” such as ours, 
in which the lazy man is encouraged by pay 
not to work? Indeed, it is being discovered 
that in many cases the more enterprising 
have been paid simultaneously for working 
and for not working. Is there any wonder 
that the burden of relief continues to increase 
even in cities that suffer from shortages of 
workers, that this decade promises to show 
nothing like the increase in the standard 
of living enjoyed by the decade cf those lib- 
eral laughingstocks Harding and Coolidge, 
when taxes were reduced, prices gently eased 
off and Washington was just a pleasant piace 
to go sightseeing? Employment and the 
standard of living are reduced, not increased, 
when Congress interposes its cancerous bu- 
reaus to give something for nothing, whethel 
it is medicine, housing, the transportation of 
mail, highway usage, or a day’s pay. With 
welfare, like water, the way to conserve !t 5 
to stop giving it away. 


RADICAL MEASURES 


All of us long for a genuine $300,000,000,- 
000 economy, the hick removed. All of us 
want that honest-to-goodness $12,000 income 
and a lot sooner than the year 2000. To & 


tain the “hickonomy,” however, there are 
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certain other radical things being done which 
a Socialist or a Communist would find too 
radical to do. He would not, for example, 
nay bonuses and build storage for produce 
which the markets will not take when 
scarcity has driven prices of other produce 
so high as to cause privation. Yet it is 
this monstrous albatross which the Brannan 
plan schemes to fasten permanently about 
our necks. If this is where laissez faire in 
electioneering has brought us then, like Wall 
Street in 1929, Pennsylvania Avenue needs 
some new rules, our statute books some new 
crimes. 
WASTED LAND 

How long can we donate machinery and 
raw materials to low-wage, long-hour coun- 
tries and admit their products to our mar- 
kets duty-free? This, along with easy un- 
employment relief and the Brannan plan, can 
quickly make not only a $100,000,000,000 
economy out of us but a wasted land. 

There are sO Many radical things a liberal 
would not do that these strange servants of 
ours are doing, that grave doubt may be at- 
tached by posterity as to their sanity. Yet, 
there is one thing that runs true to pattern 
through all these damn fooleries: It is the 
expediency or the advantage of the moment, 
not for the electorate but for the elected. 
In other words, dear child, these grandsires 
of yours were not such damn fools as they 
looked. It was only we who were the fools, 
the weaklings, for taking it lying down—un- 
worthy of our own grandsires. 

One thing at least has become clear to me, 
day by day since 1933: That the New-Deal 
Democrat is more catholic in his love for 
mankind. He stands ready at any time to 
scatter his benefactions world-wide, whereas 
the Republicans and the conservative Dem- 
ocrat seek to limit them at home. 


Judge Rifkind’s Resignation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York World-Telegram 
of April 4, 1950, and which, in my opin- 
ion, very objectively and fully covers an 
important phase of our governmental 
activity. A financially independent judi- 
Clary insures a competent and impartial 
protection of the fundamental personal 
and property rights of our people. 

JUDGE RIFKIND’s RESIGNATION 


Judge Simon H. Rifkind has resigned from 
the Federal district bench because he says 
that the $15,000 a year which that position 
pays is insufficient for him to live in a man- 
her fitting the position and at the same 

to provide adequately for his family. 

en he accepted the appointment, Judge 
Rifkind thought he was taking a life job. 
He had budgeted his savings to make this 
possible but rising living costs and higher 
‘axes Knocked that budget into a cocked hat. 
_ Now he says he must return to private 
‘AW practice and the Federal bench is losing 
ae ol its younger and most promising 
Judges 

This is a high price to pay for information 
‘egarding a condition which should have 
been apparent to the budget makers in 
Washington. They are asking those on the 


district court bench to sacrifice «n impos- 
sible amount of monetary re .vard for the 
honor and distinction such a post carries. 

The salary of a Federal district Judge be- 
comes ridiculously low when contrasted with 
what the State and city pay New York’s 
judiciary. A justice of the State’s supreme 
court or of the county courts in New York 
City receives $28,000. A judge of the city 
court gets $20,000. 

If the Federal bench is to continue as a 
goal for aspiring young lawyers, and if it 
is not to lose more of its able jurists, more 
adequate pay must be provided. This is 
especially true when the district to which 
they may be assigned means living in a 
high-cost urban area. 


A Red Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am 
including an article by Alfred Kohlberg 
that appeared in China Monthly several 
years ago. Members who are interested 
in the China affair should read it. 


A Rep Dream 
(By Alfred Kohlberg) 


(Eprror’s Note—In January 1945, one 
month before Yalta, Alfred Kohlberg wrote 
down the following dream. On March 23, 
1945, having Earl Browder as his guest at 
luncheon, he mentioned the dream, and that 
afternoon sent him a copy. On April 6, 
1945, he mailed a copy to each Member of 
the House and Senate. While the course of 
events for the past 2 years has not in 
detail followed the pattern of the dream, the 
similarities to date are so striking that we 
believe it well worth publishing as food for 
thought.) 

January 15, 1945, I dreamt that I was in 
Moscow and saw Joseph Stalin in a news- 
paper kiosk in the middle of the sidewalk 
selling pamphlets. I stood in line and 
bought one. It read as follows: 

“MY DREAM OF WORLD HISTORY: 1945-1975 

“(By Earl Browder) 

“The year 1945 opened with the final stages 
of World War II plainly visible. The vile 
Nazi-Fascist conspiracy to enslave the world 
was being demolished on the battlefields of 
eastern Europe. The indomitable Peoples 
Army of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics having freed the holy soil of the Socialist 
fatherland of the Hitlerite invaders had al- 
ready brought the democratic blessings of 
communism to the victims and satellites of 
the Fascists in the Balkans and eastern 
Europe. Throughout all eastern Europe the 
Socialist revolution was proceeding with the 
liquidation of all ‘traitors to the people’ and 
establishment of democratic dictatorships of 
the proletariat wi der the leadership of the 
brave Communist leaders who had come to 
the fore after the dastardly attack by the 
Hitlerite criminals on the Soviet Union on 
June 22, 1941. As stated by the noted non- 
Communist historian of the day, Edgar Snow, 
these ‘traitors to the people’ in all the lib- 
erated countries of Europe, as well as the 
defeated enemy nations, comprised all the 
large landowners, all large property owners, 
all officials of former governments, and all 
who would not cooperate in the new internal 
reforms of the patriotic Communist 
administrations. 
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“The liquidation of these Fascist, reaction- 
ary elements in Finland, Poland, the Baltic 
Soviet Republics, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria cleared 
the ground for the democratic development 
of people’s governments in all these coun- 
tries, headed by tried and true Communist 
leaders of the liberal forces. Many of the 
reactionaries who were adjudged ‘traitors to 
the people’ were leniently treated, being 
granted, with their families, free transport to 
the Siberian Soviet Socialist Republic where 
they were enabled to rehabilitate themselves 
as useful workers in the forests, mines, and 
industries. 

“Popular elections were held, in which an 
average of 93.4 percent of the qualified elec- 
tors voted. Delegates elected in these secret, 
popular elections then met in each of the 
capitals of these countries and without 
exception, in accordance with the Atlantic 
Charter, self-determined themselves into the 
Soviet Union. This was in accordance with 
the principle stated by Foreign Commissar 
Molotov, October 31, 1939, as follows: 

“We stand for the scrupulous and punc- 
tilious observance of pacts on the basis of 
complete reciprocity and we declare that 
all nonsense about sovietizing the Baltic 
countries is only to the interest of our 
common enemies and of all anti-Soviet 
provocateurs.’ 

“As the war against Hitlerite Germany 
proceeded to its close the Free Germany Com- 
mittee, originally having headquarters in 
Moscow, moved to Koenigsberg and was rec- 
ognized (with altered personnel) by the So- 
viet Union as the provisional government of 
the new Germany. In the last stages of the 
war against Hitlerite Germany, the newly 
recognized provisional government assisted 
the great mass of the German people to 
regain their democratic rights by purging 
all elements of ‘traitors to the people’ and 
installing democratic governments in all 
areas. Popular elections were held without 
delay and the newly elected delegates peti- 
tioned the Soviet Union to annex the Soviet 
German Republic as a free, self-governing 
unit in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

“In this period, also, the Czechoslovak 
Republic repudiated the exile government of 
the capitalist reactionary Benes and peti- 
tioned for admission to the great Soviet 
Union. Meantime the bankrupt capitalist 
plutocratic empires of the United States and 
Britain failed to understand the wishes of 
the masses of the people in Greece, Italy, 
France, and Belgium, preferring to recognize 
the discredited exile reactionary regimes in 
these countries, where popular uprisings, 
taking their inspiration from the people’s 
victories in eastern Europe, though not suc- 
cessful, succeeded in securing important 
positions in coalition regimes. 

“By the end of 1945 all organized resist- 
ance in Germany and eastern Europe was 
ended, and there remained only the task of 
liquidating remaining pro-Fascist, reaction- 
ary guerrilla forces in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia. The imperialist, plutocratic, 
capitalist empires of the United States of 
America and Britain meantime had not been 
able to bring their war against Japan to a 
successful conclusion and appealed to the 
Soviet Union for aid. In accordance with 
agreements previously made at Tehran in 
1943, when Churchill and Roosevelt appealed 
to Stalin, the Soviet Union honored its prom- 
ises and recognized the Chinese Soviet re- 


Tse-tung, as the government of free China, 
disavowing the reactionary, pro-Fascist, pro- 
Japanese government headed by Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

“The indomitable forces of the Red Army 
attacked the Japanese Fascist criminals in 
Manchuria and Korea, releasing this holy 
Russian soil from the invaders who had foully 
seized it in 1905. At the same time. Russian 
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forces advanced 300 miles from the borders 
of the Mongolian Soviet Republic to the cap- 
ital of the Chinese Soviet Republic at Yenan, 
bringing supplies and reinforcements. After 
the freeing of Manchuria and Korea, people’s 
elections were held and the new Soviet Re- 
publics resulting therefrom joined the great 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The in- 
vasion of Japan followed with the overthrow 
of the Mikado and the recognition by the 
Soviet Union of the Japanese People’s Lib- 
eration Alliance, headed by the well-known 
Communist, Susuma Okano, as the provi- 
sional government of Japan. 

“As the Soviet liberators advanced with 
the Chinese Communist brothers-in-arms 
south into the Yangtse Valley, reactionary 
publications in the United States of America, 
such as the New York Times and other cap- 
italist papers, called on the government to 
oppose the advance of the Communist lib- 
erators beyond the so-called Chinese Curzon 
line of the Yellow River and charged a dou- 
ble cross of China. But the liberal, noncap- 
italist press, such as the Field newspapers, 
and the scholarly non-Communist research 
organizations, such as the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations and the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, together with the Communist press, 
exposed the true character of the National 
Government of China as reactionary, pro- 
Fascist, and pro-Japanese. They exposed the 
false Chinese claim that they had been fight- 
ing the Japanese for 8 years. In disabusing 
the American public of the idea that China 
was its friend and proving that the true 
meaning of cooperation was acceding to Com- 
munist demands, many famous non-Com- 
munist Chinese experts and scholars were 
outstanding, particularly Agnes Smedley, 
Edgar Snow, Theodore White, Mark Gayn, 
Maxwell Stewart, L. K. Rosinger, T. A. Bisson, 
and Frederick V. Field. Thus, the American 
Government insisted that the Chungking 
Government negotiate directly with Moscow, 
and the United States of America refused to 
interfere in the internal affairs of China. 

“During the years 1946-49, the Chinese 
Soviet Republic gradually extended its terri- 
tories to include all of China and restored 
order throughout its realms by liquidating 
all traitors to the people. This liquidation 
was greatly aided by a popular questionnaire 
filled out by every Chinese reading: 


“1, Why have you not retreated with the 
Soviet Army in 1933? 

“*2. What employment have you pursued 
under the Kuomintang? 

“ ‘3. What anti-Kuomintang sabotage have 
you done? 

“*4. Name the accomplices. 

“*5. Name three collaborators of the Kuo- 
mintang.’ 


“Thus did the Soviet Union bring the 
blessings of peace and true Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist democracy to the great farmer- 
worker masses of Europe and Asia, encom- 
passing a population of 1,100,000,000 people. 

“At this point one should mention the 
short-lived new League of Nations, often 
named Dumbarton Oaks after the now-for- 
gotten hotel where it was first conceived. 
The charter for this organization was finally 
signed in 1945, but in the ensuing years it 
was often used as a sounding board for un- 
founded and idiotic complaints by reaction- 
ary exiles from member states of the great 
Soviet Union, falsely calling themselves gov- 
ernments, who sought to cast doubts on the 
great democratic victories of the Soviet 
Union. The great democratic movements 
organized in the United States under Sidney 
Hillman and other liberals, in England under 
Harry Pollitt, and in France under Maurice 
Thorez, did not hesitate, however, to expose 
these Fascist reactionary complaints. 

“During the years after 1945 the great 
Soviet Union rebuilt the proletarian economy 
of the vast Eurasian lands, happily united 


under the people’s dictatorship, with special 
emphasis on weapons of defense against the 
imperialist British, American, and French 
empires which looked with envious eyes at 
the great Socialist gains of the Soviet Union. 
The death in 1948 of Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
whose ability to cooperate with Marshal 
Stalin had brought about so many social and 
territorial gains for the world proletariat, 
ended a period of cooperation. Three years 
later the great democratic Soviet Union 
heeded the call of the submerged masses of 
India, crushed under the capitalist, reac- 
tionary dominion government headed by the 
pro-Fascist Nehru, and supplied arms and 
einforcements for the Indian People’s Lib- 
eration Alliance. The Dumbarton Oaks 
league wrote its own death sentence, when 
it stupidly passed resolutions of censure 
against the democratic actions of the Soviet 
Union in India. 

“In the succeeding years other Dominions 
of the British Empire in southeast Asia 
followed the lead of India in setting up peo- 
ple’s governments and joining the great dem- 
ccratic Soviet Union. In the Near East the 
former Turkish Republic followed reaction- 
ary leadership and sought military alliances 
with the capitalist empires, much against 
the wishes of the Turkish proletariat, who 
appealed to the Soviet Union for aid which 
was liberally given to establish a workers’ 
Soviet Republic. 

“Similar movements in British and French 
colonies in north Africa were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the reactionary governments. 
The patriotic leaders of these movements ap- 
pealed to their brothers the great democratic 
classes of the Soviet Union, who could not 
turn a deaf ear to the call of their brothers 
in distress. Aid in the form of great air 
fleets was sent. The reactionary British and 
French Empires, idiotically chose to regard 
this as war and called on the Dumbarton 
Oaks League for sanctions against the great 
People’s Republic of the Soviet Union. For- 
tunately for the cause of the people's libera- 
tion the United States voted against action. 
In this decision the great liberal movement 
in the United States took a leading part in 
explaining to the American masses that no 
pledges of the Dumbarton Oaks Charter could 
be perverted to require American boys to 
fight on foreign soil to maintain the un- 
democratic empires of Britain and France. 
As it later turned out the reactionary forces 
of Great Britain and France were over- 
whelmed in their homelands before the 
United States of America could have re- 
armed and come to their assistance in any 
case. 

“Thus in 1957 the British and French Em- 
pires came to an inglorious end, but in their 
stead, France and Britain became truly dem- 
ocratic free Soviet Republics, no longer mis- 
led by such traitors to the people as large 
landowners, large property owners, former of- 
ficials, bourgeoisie, and other reactionary in- 
tellectuals, all of whom were wiped away. 

“After the close of this war which led to 
the freeing of the great French and British 
masses from the enslavement of their cap- 
italist masters, freedom movements gained 
great strength in other countries, particu- 
larly in North and South America. 

“The American Government, under the 
control of reactionary isolationists sought to 
cut itself off from the great movements for 
liberation all over the world. The freedom 
movement and the liberal element in the 
U.S. A. proclaimed that if the U.S. A. would 
only keep its armament to a minimum, there- 
by avoiding any threatening action, and lib- 
eralize its lands and industries by Govern- 
ment ownership and control, peace, a peo- 
ple’s prosperity and great social gains would 
ensue. Unfortunately the reactionary isola- 
tionist government did not follow this far- 
Seeing program. It did reduce armament, 
thus removing incitement to war, but in 
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1962, it foolishly attempted by law to pro- 
hibit the free assembly of the Communist 
Political Association and all organizations 
affiliated with it; and other organizations en. 
gaged in building up American-Russian 
friendship and cultural relations. This re. 
actionary law also canceled -free-press priyj. 
leges of the same organizations and organi. 
zations allied thereto. (For several years 
prior thereto difficulties had arisen between 
citizens of the Japanese Soviet Republic, 
enjoying their right of access to the fisheries 
of Alaska and reactionary American officials 
seeking to deny this people’s right.) 

“The Foreign Office of the Soviet Union 
filed formal diplomatic protests against this 
law, pointing out that it could not but be 
regarded as an unfriendly action. The State 
Department, in its answer, alleged that the 
Soviet Union did not permit criticism in its 
press or free assembly by friends of the 
U. S. A. This specious argument was de- 
molished by the Soviet Foreign Office, which 
replied that freedom of assembly and free. 
dom of the press were permitted in the 
Soviet Union and if it so happened that no 
one in the press or in assembly had anything 
good to say about the U. S. A. or its Govern. 
ment, that was because the citizens of the 
Soviet Union had such a superior proletarian 
Socialist society that they could not be so 
stupid as not to recognize its merits. 

“To this frank and sincere statement the 
United States returned an obdurate reply. 
While the Soviet Foreign Office was giving 
careful consideration, public opinion in the 
Soviet Union was so wrought up by the plight 
of their proletarian brothers, enslaved in the 
capitalist U. S. A., that it was determined 
by the army that an expedition should be 
sent to restore their freedom. 

“By early summer of 1963 the expedition 
was ready. It was decided to send the ex- 
pedition by air. Marshal Nokisblockoff, 
supreme commander of the Soviet forces, 
decided not to use any of the later models 
of Soviet airplanes developed in the plants 
of the German Soviet Republic, but to keep 
them as reserves for unforeseen eventualities. 
While full information of the puny forces of 
the U. S. A. was available to the high com- 
mand, nevertheless, with far-seeing vision, 
Nokisblockoff preferred to be ready for all 
possible surprises. 

“Thus a fleet of 50,000 oil-burning trans- 
port and fighter planes took off after dark 
on the night of June 22, 1963, from France, 
England, Norway, Russia, Germany, Siberia, 
and Japan. None of the newer types of 
planes using rocket or atomic propulsion 
were used. All were of the older types 
brought to perfection in the early 1990's. 
The transports carried an average of 250 fully 
armed men, or equivalent weight in hsavy 
artillery and rocket equipment, each. 

“Flying a great circle route, some directly 
over the Nort!: Pole, this air force approached 
Boston, New York, Washington, Detrolt, 
Chicago, Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, ‘t. 
Louis, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Omaha, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and other points from the north at 
dawn, June 23, 1963. Less than half a ml- 
lion paratroopers dropped before dawn 02 
the lighted airports, seized control, and the 
planes landed their 6,000,000 of the Soviet 
Union's best trained troops a few minutes 
later. Control of every vital point from te 
Atlantic to the Pacific was seized. The wa! 
was over almost before it started, but fool 
forces of misguided guerrillas, cperating |" 
the hinterland, had to be hunted down piect- 
meal. The pacification was greatly aidea 
by measures adopted by the high comm: 
such as extermination of all towns and \ 
lages where guerrillas were suspected 
having been harbored. Liquidation Oo! ® 
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traitors to the people was successfully 4 
thoroughly carried out and the free dem 
cratic American Soviet Republic was pro- 
Popular elections were held 1 


claimed. 
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which 93.2 percent of the qualified voters 
yoted and the new Congress, so elected, pe- 
titioned unanimously to be taken into the 
Soviet Union. 

“In the following few years, reactionary 


governments in other parts of North and 
South America attempted to destroy the 
rignts of the people, but when the latter 


appealed to the great Soviet Union they were 
vmpathetically listened to and Soviet arms 
aided the democratic masses in each coun- 
try to seize power and form free democratic 
Soviet Republics. 

“Thus was the fringe of the world brought 
into the great Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, democratically governed by the 
Supreme Soviet at Moscow, under the wise 
and unquestioned leadership of the great 
premier, Joseph Stalin, Jr. Thus has the 
horror of war between countries been abol- 
ished from the world, and the triumph of 
Marxism, Leninism, Stalinism been granted 
to a free and united world where all men 
are vouchsafed the great democratic right 
to think alike and vote alike.” 

As I awoke with a start, it took me some 
moments to realize that this was still 1945 
and all the horrors of my nightmare hadn't 
happened. Whether too much mince pie, 
or too much reading of the Communist 
press, can be blamed for this dream, I leave 
to the reader, who should be aware that 
every extension of the Communist system, 
so realistically visualized in my dream, has 
been predicted in the Communist press. 








Open Letter to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following open letter to Congress 
which appeared in the March 1950 issue 
of Overture: 

Open LETTER TO CONGRESS 


MUSICIANS MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION, LocaL 47, A, F. or M., 
Hollywood, Calif., March 3, 1950. 
Honorable Senators and Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, the 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: On behalf of 14,000 musician 
members of Local 47, A. F. of M., we are 
addressing this open letter to the Congress 
of the United States. 

We have suffered since war’s end from a 
discriminatory war-imposed tax, namely, the 
20-percent cabaret tax. This tax was orig- 
inally imposed for the twin purposes of rais- 


ing revenue and discouraging industry non- 
&ssential to the winning of the war. 

We are not informed as to the efficiency of 
this measure in discouraging amusement 
during the war. However, we are very well 


informed, indeed, as to its efficiency since the 
war in throwing hundreds of our members 
out of employment in hotels, night clubs, 
ballrooms, and similar places of amusement, 
Such loss of employment comes either 
“rough the closing of such establishments 
or through their inability to continue a 
P licy of live entertainment. This tax, gen- 
Uemen, affects only those establishments 
using live talent and, in effect, encourages 
the use of our mortal enemy, canned music. 

As to the revenue-producing aspect of this 
situation, it would seem obvious that in 
bo establishment which ceases to use live 
‘aient the tax revenue is cut in two ways, 
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The change in policy means, of course, that 
no 20-percent tax is collected and as a 
corollary that the musicians, entertainers, 
and other employees cease to pay income 
taxes. The loss of revenue must be enor- 
mous from this source alone. This does not 
take into account the potential revenue 
from hundreds of establishments which 
would employ live talent if it were not for 
the tax. No tax revenue ever comes from 
the unemployed. 

We pray, therefore, gentlemen, that you 
will give careful consideration to the pro- 
posals now before Congress for the repeal 
of this discriminatory, nonproductive, and 
unjust tax. 

Boarp or Directors, Loca 47, 
Maury PAUwu, Recording Secretary. 


There is a third way in which Federal 
Government finances are adversely af- 
fected which is omitted from the letter, 
and that is that the unemployed not only 
pay no income taxes but receive unem- 
ployment insurance. Let us repeal these 
unfair, discriminatory taxes. 





Importance of Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on previ- 
ous occasions on the Senate floor, I have 
commented on the vital question of the 
tremendously valuable role which farm 
cooperatives have played in United States 
agriculture. Co-ops have become so in- 
dispensable a part of Wisconsin and all 
American farming that it is unthink- 
able to me that the Congress should 
take any step which would harm them 
or hamstring their operations. 

The Badger State is, of course, one of 
the leading cooperative centers of all 
America and we are proud of the in- 
valuable accomplishments of Wisconsin 
co-ops in helping to increase and/or 
Stabilize farm income. Recently, there 
have been very severe declines in this 
farm income, and without the aid of 
co-ops, those declines would have still 
been more severe. 

One of the hardest hit groups in Wis- 
consin have been our fur farmers. Not 
only have they been affected adversely 
by the general postwar decline in income 
and sales, but the ruinous 20-percent 
excise tax on furs sold at retail has 
dealt.a body blow to the fur industry 
all along the line. 

It is now 14 months since I introduced 
my fur-tax and other excise-tax repeal 
bill, but still tax relief is unfortunately 
Stalled over in the House of Representa- 
tives. Still another factor accounting 
for the disastrous conditions in Wiscon- 
sin fur farming has been the obstinate 
refusal of the President and his admin- 
istration to recognize the terrible harm 
done to domestic fur farmers by the 
flood of cheap foreign imports. Time 
and again, I have appealed to the United 
States Tariff Commission, to the Presi- 
dent, to the State Department, and to 
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Congress, to take necessary actions to 
prevent complete chaos because of this 
foreign import flood; but we have al- 
ways encountered a stone wall of opposi- 
tion particularly to our efforts—which 
we are going to carry on nonetheless— 
to place import quotas on shipments of 
foreign-produced furs to the United 
States. 

As I say, in spite of administration 
opposition, we will continue the battle 
along the line of fur-tax repeal and pro- 
tection of domestic fur farmers. 

I have in my hands now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, an editorial from the March 1950 
issue of the American National Fur and 
Market Journal published at Wausau, 
Wis. The fine magazine is issued by the 
American National Fur Breeders Associa- 
tion, a mutual nonprofit cooperative or- 
ganization of American fur farmers. It 
is edited by Dr. L. J. O’Reilley, presi- 
dent of the ANFBA—a man whose broad 
background and experience in the indus- 
try well qualifies him as a spokesman 
for it. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD this editorial which 
discusses the importance of co-ops in 
the fur and other industries. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


FaRM COOPERATIVES 


Agricultural cooperation in the United 
States has been molded by leaders emerging 
from a constantly increasing number of alert 
and progressive farmers. Expansion has con- 
tinued since the experimental days of 1810. 

In 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt ap- 
pointed the Country Life Commission and 
started a train of events that greatly stimu- 
lated the movement. In transmitting to 
Congress the report of the Commission he 
said: “The cooperative plan is the best plan 
of organization wherever men have the right 
spirit to carry it out.” 

Early in 1920 farmers were given a new 
slogan: Orderly commodity marketing. 

There are many definitions of a coopera- 
tive. Here is one found in the Report of the 
Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, 
published in 1937: 

“A cooperative enterprise is one which be- 
longs to the people who use its services, the 
control of which rests equally with all the 
members, and the gains of which are dis- 
tributed to the members in proportion to the 
use they make of its services.” 

A cooperative society is voluntary and 
democratic. Generally speaking, cooperation 
means working together for a common pur- 
pose. An agricultural cooperative associa- 
tion is a business organization which oper- 
ates for the mutual benefit of its members. 
It is a multiple partnership formed by farm- 
ers to provide services for themselves. 

The American National Fur Breeders Asso- 
ciation is a mutual, nonprofit cooperative 
organization of American fur farmers with 
over a quarter of a century of service to 
ranchers. 

Through the years, that service has been 
rendered impartially to fur breeders, whether 
they had a few animals or thousands of ani- 
mals. Every attempt has been made to help 
the fur farmers in solving the problems of 
disease, nutrition, genetics, ranch manage- 
ment, legislation, and marketing. 

In times of depression as well as in times 
of prosperity—service has come first. 

The production of the fur farm must be 
made available to the consumer. This in- 


volves marketing, and marketing has be- 
come a highly complex job. 
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The American National Cooperative Fur 
Auction, with its six sales a year in Mil- 
waukee, is especially qualified to handle that 
complex job and to bring a stability to a 
market that sorely needs such stability. 


Farmer cooperatives are part and parcel 
of the American economic system. They are 
set up to render service and increase farmers’ 
profits. 

r, about two out of every three farm- 
ers belong to one or more agricultural co- 
operatives whose total memberships almost 
equal the number of farms in the United 
State 

Farmer cooperatives simply serve as agents 
of farmer members. {n this way they give 
the farmer opportunities equal to those en- 
joyed by other businessmen engaged in the 
production of goods. 


The American National is the fur farmers’ 
c vrerative. 





Piatform of Home Owners and Taxpayers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following platform of 
the Home Owners and Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation adopted at Eureka, Calif., on 
January 30, 1950: 


PLATFORM OF HOME OWNERS AND TAXPAYERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas taxation is approaching the state 
of confiscation of property and business, and 
hampering personal independence, and is 
fast coming to a point where democracy is 
in jeopardy of its survival, as has been and 
now is being demonstrated in Europe and 
Asia; and 

Whereas business, labor, and the American 
citizens are being throttled by excess tax- 
ation, inordinate expenditure of tax moneys 
without regard to the source of income or 
the burden placed on the citizens and tax- 
payers, and for the perpetuation of political 
officers, commissions, bureaus, Government 
agencies, and county and city officers, by 
spending tax money without due regard to 
the benefits received by the people or stop- 
ping the leaks of tax moneys by collusion 
between officers and contractors and the ac- 
tual giving away of tax moneys; and 

Whereas the spirit of America of 1776 
should be revived for the preservation of the 
liberty, freedom, independence, and oppor- 
tunity to progress that our ancestors fought 
for, and should be recovered and preserved 
for ourselves and our posterity, we taxpayers 
have adopted a platform as follows: 

1. We shall cooperate to preserve justice, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, as 
given to us by our Creator and fought for by 
our ancestors of 1776, and to recover the op- 
portunity to progress. 

2. We shall watch and guard well to pre- 
vent the waste and useless expenditure of 


tax moneys 

3. We shall watch well all public contracts 
where tax moneys are expended and criticize 
useless waste of tax money. 

4. We shall foster all legislation for ex- 
penditure of tax money well spent toward 
public benefit, without graft or waste of tax 
money 
5. We shall recommend legislation to elim- 
inate needless bureaus, coramissions, agen- 
cies, and other bodies being supported from 








public funds and serving no beneficial pur- 
pose to the people, but which purpose is for 
political strength at the expense of the tax- 
payers. 

6. We shall endeavor to impress upon all 
citizens the obligation of registering and vot- 
ing. Our ancestors fought to give us the 
best Government and greatest individual 
opportunity to promote individual progress, 
to the end that we may enjoy the results of 
private industry and enterprise, and, as a 
result, are now the leaders of the world. We 
shall endeavor to keep Government out of 
private business and to contest all legisla- 
tion restricting freedom, both personal and 
business. 

7. We shall publicize excessive expenditure 
of public funds for useless purpose and all 
other legislation tending to increase taxes 
without full benefits to the people, or which 
will curb the right of liberty, justice, and 
equal rights to all. Do all things to encour- 
age initiative and protect the same for fu- 
ture generations. 

8. We shall endeavor to perpetuate the 
principles established by our ancestors that 
this is a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

9. We shall endeavor to regain the Bill of 
Rights. 

10. We shall endeavor to present nonpar- 
tisan views on all political and economic is- 
sues that may arise and which are of im- 
portance to the people in general. 

The above platform was duly adopted by 
the members of the Home Owners and Tax- 
payers Association, this 30th day of January, 
1950, at Eureka, Calif. 

HucH Turner, President. 

Attest: 

Terry H. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





The President’s Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chattanooga Times: 

Not THE BRANNAN PLAN 


When President Truman speaks in gen- 
eralities, he talks the language of most 
Americans who are sincerely interested in 
setting government to work for the welfare 
of the greatest number, This applies to the 
economic field as much as any other. 

In a special message transmitted to Con- 
gress yesterday, Mr. Truman voiced legiti- 
mate objections to the Nation’s farm pro- 
gram, which has been patched here and 
tinkered with there, year after year. The re- 
sult has been a program which approaches 
unworkability, which contains the worst fea- 
tures of successive plans, and which tends 
to cater more and more to the interests of 
special segments of the population. 

The price to the taxpayer is represented by 
a steadily increasing outlay for farm-price 
supports and a mountainous stock of surplus 
commodities. 

Under the circumstances, the Nation will 
applaud the President's admonition to Con- 
gress to avoid further makeshift legislation 
in the field and get on with fundamental 
improvements. 

He says the farm program should be 
changed “‘to make it more efficient, less costly, 
and more conducive to abundant production 
of farm crops, yielding a fair return to farm- 
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ers, and selling at prices consumers can 
afford.” 

These generalities sound fine. But then 
Mr. Truman says the Brannan plan fills the 
bill exactly. When he gets down to particy. 
lars, he doesn’t sound so good. 

The Brannan plan would set up a produc. 
tion-payment system under which farm 
commodities would be allowed to seek their 
own price level on the open market. If these 
prices fell below the support level, the Goy. 
ernment would pay the farmer the difference. 

In the farm bill he has just signed, my 
Truman found fault with the provision dea). 
ing with peanuts because it sets up a two- 
price system which, in his words, is “subject 
to serious objections.” 

Yet the Brannan plan would set up a two- 
price system for all farm crops, 

Mr. Truman can set goals We would all 
like to reach, but he sometimes loses his way 
in trying to attain them. Congress will not 
be likely to follow him into the Brannan 
plan. 





Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
home-rule bill for the District of Colum- 
bia is, to my mind, a bill which deserves 
to be considered by the House, and I 
have signed the discharge petition to 
bring the subject before us on the floor. 
The Boston Herald editorial of March 
16, 1950, which appears below, states a 
very strong case for home rule: 


SQUARE DEAL FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Last June for the first time in 71 years 
a bill to restore home rule to the carpet- 
bag city of Washington actually fought its 
way through one House of Congress. §. 1527, 
under the joint sponsorship of Senators 
KEFAUVER and Tart, passed the Senate by 
voice vote and went over to the House for 
final action. 

Unfortunately, it is still waiting for ac- 
tion in the House and, unless members of 
both parties make a real fight for it, it is 
likely to die in committee when this Con- 
gress ends. 

The chief roadblock has been thrown up 
by die-hard Dixiecrats on the House Dis- 
trict Committee. Despite the fact than an 
almost identical measure was favorably re- 
ported in the Eightieth Congress (to be lost 
in the rush for adjournment), the present 
committee members will not permit a House 
vote. The trouble of course is the large po 
tential Negro vote in Washington. A hand- 
ful of southern bourbons just can't swallow 
democracy even in the Nation’s Capital. —" 

But Republicans also share responsibility 
to some extent. Massachusetts’ Represen\a- 
tive Jonn F. Kennepy, a Democrat, has file 
a Gischarge petition for which he has noW 0»- 
tained 170 signatures. But 218 are needed. 
If the Republicans, who are the original 
authors of the home-rule movement i0? 
Washington, would throw their whole weight 
behind Mr. Kennepy’s petition, it would § 
over with a rush. ; 

Republicans are committed to the home- 
rule principle by their 1948 platform. The 
reform is in keeping with the whole Repub- 
lican tradition. Let’s not drop the ball on 
this one. Our District of Columbia fellow 
citizens deserve a break. And so does We 
reputation of the Repubiican Party. 
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Women in the United States Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
most of the gentlemen in both Houses 
of Congress—and certainly the gentle- 
women—will be interested in reading an 
article on women in Congress and the 
influence they exert in our national leg- 
islative chambers. 

The article, After 30 Years of Eman- 
cipation, was written by Murray Frank 
and was published in the March 1950 
issue of the Pioneer Woman, a publica- 
tion of Pioneer Women of America, 
which is a Labor Zionist organization of 
Jewish women in this country doing im- 
portant relief work here and for Israel. 
The article is as follows: 


Arter 30 YEARS OF EMANCIPATION 
(By Murray Frank) 


This year marks the thirtieth anniversary 
since American women were granted the right 
of political suffrage. Ever since 1920 women 
have taken an active part in the political life 
of the country. They occupy responsible 
positions in the Government, sit in Congress, 
in the State legislatures and hold important 
judicial positions. But what is the sum 
total of the role women play in American 
political life? What influence do they exert 
toward the general welfare? 

Frankly, the results to date have been 
disappointing. Three decades ago, it was 
hoped they would exploit their newly ac- 
quired power toward improvement of human- 
ity—reforms, education, the maintenance of 
peace and better relations among the nations 
of the world. It was argued that since women 
stand to lose so much in war, they would 
constitute the strongest force for peace. 

We are no nearer this goal today than a 
generation ago. This is partly due to the 
fact that women have not taken as great an 
interest in world problems as anticipated 
although since the end of the last war this 
had undergone gradual transformation. A 
case in point is the feminine representation 
in the United States Congress. 

Members of Congress like to refer to it as 
the “greatest and most democratic legislative 
body in the world.” Certainly it exerts a 
tremendous impact on American life and 
practically on the whole world. How many 
women sit in this all-important legislature? 
In the Senate, which consists of 96 members, 
there is only 1 woman; among the 435 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives there 
are 9 women. Thus, the entire feminine 
representation in the United States Congress 
does not exceed 10 out of a total of 531 mem- 
bers, or less than 2 percent. 

Yet, some progress may be recorded. Three 
years ago there were only 7 Women in 

he House of Representatives and none in 
the Senate. From all indications, next No- 
ber may see the election of another 
man Senator and possibly several more 
nin the House. Furthermore, some of 
le present Congresswomen are gradually 
aching influential status as chairmen and 
king members of important committees. 
view of these prospects, the role and in- 
e of women in our Congress should be 
no less perhaps greater than in the parlia- 
ts of several other countries where 
nen gained political suffrage later than 
the United States. 


BY WAY OF COMPARISON 


Women have obtained a substantial rep- 
resentation in a number of post-war parlia- 
ments. In recent years, they had as many 
as 30 deputies in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, 25 in the British House of Com- 
mons, 38 in the Japanese Diet; women sit in 
considerable numbers in the parliaments of 
Italy, India, and other countries. Among 
the 120 members of the Israel Knesset, there 
are 11 women; this is equivalent to 9 percent 
of the Knesset’s membership. Proportion- 
ately, therefore, the representation of women 
in Israel’s Parliament is four and a half times 
greater than in the Congress of the world’s 
greatest democracy. 

The fact, however, should not be over- 
looked that women in Congress do not sit 
there solely as the representatives of their 
sex, but as the representatives of the citi- 
zenry of their respective districts. For the 
same reason, women do not cast their ballots 
as members of a particular sex, but as citi- 
zens of the land. Yet it leaves unanswered 
the question why women, who make up more 
than half of the adult citizen population in 
the country, do not have a larger represen- 
tation in Congress. 

One explanation is that politics is still a 
man’s world in the United States, and the 
occasion is indeed rare where political lead- 
ers will go out of their way to nominate 
women for high office. Another is the indif- 
ference of women themselves. The average 
American woman keeps aloof from political 
problems, seldom participates directly in 
political struggles, and at best is satisfied 
merely to go to the polls. It may be due 
to the fact that women in this country enjoy 
greater freedom, independence and luxuries, 
while in other countries they must fight side 
by side with the men for the most elementary 
needs. 

The group influence of women in the 
United States Congress is limited by their 
small number. As individuals, however, they 
constitute an interesting segment of our na- 
tional legislature, where they serve as a 
leaven for greater practicality and guidance, 
each in her own way, through her own ac- 
complishments and field of activity. Politi- 
cally, they are divided exactly half and half— 
five Democrats and five Republicans. By way 
of introduction, we bring some brief facts 
about each of the women Members of Con- 
gress: 

WHO IS WHO? 


Senator MarcarrT CHASE SMITH is the only 
woman in the Senate. A Republican from 
Maine, she formerly served as a Member of 
the House of Representatives for 9 years 
until she entered the Senate in January 1949. 
She was successively a teacher, business 
executive, and newspaper woman. When her 
husband was elected to Congress in 1936, she 
served as his secretary. Aiter his death in 
1940, she was elected to fill his term and has 
been a Member of Congress ever since. 

During the war, Mrs. SmirH served on the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, and drew 
the official. commendation of President 
Roosevelt for her work on its subcommittee 
on congested areas. In 1944, she was adviser 
to the United States delegation at the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in Philadel- 
phia, and made an inspection trip of Ameri- 
can bases in the Pacific. In 1947, she was 
assigned by the Armed Services Committee 
to investigate certain conditions in European 
countries. In the Senate, she is a member 
of the committees on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments and the District of 
Columbia. She also serves on the Republi- 
can Policy Committee. 

The dean of the women members is Mrs, 
Mary T. Norton, who was elected as a Demo. 
cratic Representative from New Jersey in 
1924 and was the first woman ever to become 
chairman of a congressional committee. She 
was chairman of the District of Columbia 
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committee from 1930 to 1937, headed the 
House Labor Committee until the end of 1946, 
and was last year named chairman of the 
House Administration Committee. Before 
entering politics, Mrs. NorTon was active in’ 
welfare work for many years. 

Mrs. NorToNn’s greatest accomplishment in 
Congress was her sponsorship of the wage- 
and-hour law in 1938, which benefited mil- 
lions of American workers. She has consist- 
ently supported and sponsored liberal and re- 
form measures, including housing, minimum 
wage, civil rights, child welfare, labor, etc. 
Because of her broad knowledge of labor 
problems, she was appointed by President 
Truman as alternate delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in Paris in 1945. 

Mrs. EptTH N. Rocers, Republican of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected to Congress in June 
1925 to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of her husband, Representative John J. Rog- 
ers. She is now serving her 25th year in 
Congress. She was born in Maine, but was 
raised in Massachusetts. As a result of her 
overseas service in World War I, Mrs. Rocrers 
is primarily interested in the care of dis- 
abled veterans and the dependents of those 
who died in service. When the Republicans 
gained control during the 80th Congress, she 
became chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs; in the present Congress, she 
is ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BoLToNn, Republican from 
Ohio, was born and raised in Cleveland, 
where she was active for many years in pub- 
lic-health nursing, education, and social 
work. In 1940 she was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of her husband, Mr. Chester 
C. Bolton, and has been a Member of Con- 
gress ever since. She serves on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and has traveled 
abroad on special assignments for the com- 
mittee. Several years ago she visited King 
ibn-Saud of Saudi Arabia and upon her 
return to the United States she espoused the 
Arab cause and made several damaging state- 
ments against the Jewish cause. She later 
regretted her stand and has recently taken 
a somewhat friendlier attitude toward Israel. 

HELEN GAHAGAN Dovuctas, wife of movie 
actor Melvyn Douglas and a famous actress 
in her own right, is without a doubt the most 
liberal of all women Members in Congress. 
She has continually fought for various re- 
forms and civil-rights measures, including 
abolition of the poll tax, an antilynching law, 
a fair-employment law to abolish dis- 
crimination in employment, housing and 
slum clearance, rent control, minimum 
wages, etc. She was one of the staunchest 
supporters in Congress for a Jewish state 
in Palestine. 

Born in New Jersey and educated in New 
York, she entered California politics in 1940 
as a Democrat and was elected to Congress 
in 1944 and has been reelected twice since. 
She is a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and served as United States 
Alternate Delegate to the United Nations 
Assembly. Recently, she announced her can- 
didacy for the United States Senate and 
stands a good chance of election next Novem- 
ber if she can win the nomination. 

Mrs. KATHARINE ST. GeorGE, Republican, of 
New York, is now completing her second 
term in Congress as Representative of the 
Twenty-ninth New York District, for many 
years the stronghold of reactionary isola- 
tionist Hamilton Fish. A wealthy business 
woman of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., she has been 
very active in the American Red Cross and 
in various educational and youth groups. In 
Congress, Mrs. St. GeorGcE is a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
where she authored and supported legisla- 
tion for pay raises for postal and Federal 
employees. She is also the author and spon- 
sor of an amendment to the United States 
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Constitution to provide equal rights for 
women. 

Canadian-born Mrs. CHaseE G. WooDHOUSE 
(Connecticut Democrat) has combined a 
home career with a professional and political 
career. Besides having raised two children, 
she was professor of economics at several 
colleges, an expert on home economics with 
the Department of Agriculture, and a Demo- 
cratic Party leader. She served one term in 
Congress in 1945 and 1946, was defeated for 
reelection, but succeeded in regaining her 
place in November 1948. She has written 
extensively on education and women’s activi- 
ties. Besides her political and administra- 
tive posts in this coungry, she served as ex- 
pert on General Clay's staff in Germany. In 
Congress she is a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. She has favored re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act, liberalization 
of the displaced-persons law, low-cost hous- 
ing, etc. 

NEWCOMERS 


The three newest Members of Congress or 
first termers are: Reva B. Bosone, Democrat, 
of Utah; Ceci, M. HarvEN, Republican, of 
Indiana; and Epna F. Ketiy, Democrat, of 
New York. 

Mrs. Bosone is popularly referred to as 
Judge Bosore, having been municipal court 
judge at Salt Lake City for 12 years. She 
is the first woman elected to Congress from 
Utah and is a member of the Committee 
on Public Lands, which deals with irriga- 
tion, reclamation, territories and insular 
possessions, and Indian affairs. She was 
the first woman to preside over a court in 
Utah, where she made a great reputation for 
herself as an expert in traffic problems, in- 
troducing remedial measures regarding alco- 
holics and rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quents. 

The Member from Indiana, Mrs. HARDEN, 
was a public school teacher who took an 
active interest in local and civic affairs. She 
began her political career in 1932 and was 
elected to Congress in November 1948. She 
is a member of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mrs. Kei.Ly is the newest Member of Con- 
gress, having been chosen at a special elec- 
tion last November. She is also the youngest 
woman Member at 42, the others all being 
over 50, with the exception of Mrs. DovuG.Las, 
who is 49. Mrs. KELLY, who represents the 
Tenth Congressional District in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is the widow of the late City Court 
Justice, Edward L. Kelly. For the past 7 
years she was research director for the Demo- 
cratic Party in the New York State capital, 
Albany, where she gained valuable experience 
in legislation. 


UNEXPLOITED STRENGTH 


On the whole, the women Members of the 
United States Congress are an intelligent, 
industrious, courageous, and hard-working 
group. They take their work seriously, try 
to represent their constituents with loyalty 
and devotion, and make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the Congress which is far in excess of 
their number. The women of America have 
reason to be proud of the women Members 
of Congress. 

Ideologically, they are largely middle-of- 
the-roaders, the Democrats among them ta- 
pering off to the left of center and the 
Republicans to the right. With the sole 
exception of Mrs. BoLTon, the remainder have 
supported the Jewish cause for Israel during 
the political struggles of recent years. 

Women could make great contributions to 
American political life if they would take a 
greater interest in national affairs. In criti- 
cal times such as these, the American Con- 
gress is denied the balancing contribution 
of their viewpoints on many perplexing prob- 
lems. It is illogical and inconsistent that 
in a country where women constitute the 
majority of eligible voters and where they 


are such an important factor in the home 
and in the cultural and social life of the 
community, they should have such a weak 
voice in making the laws of the land. 





HOLC Liquidation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of March 14, 1950: 


HOLC LIQUIDATION 


As the Home Owners Loan Corporation ap- 
proaches complete liquidation there is good 
reason to offer congratulations. The HOLC 
is the rescue agency which undertook in the 
dark days of 1933 to save thousands of Amer- 
ican families from loss of their homes 
through foreclosure. Foreclosures were then 
running at the rate of more than 1,000 a day. 
The distress and discouragement resulting 
from so many domestic misfortunes of this 
type were a major factor in the gloom that 
then beset our economic life. To arrest this 
trend the HOLC made more than a million 
loans in an aggregate amount of nearly 
$3,500,000,000. Everyone seemed to assume 
that its losses would be heavy. Now, with the 
HOLC 95 percent liquidated, it is clearly 
evident that all its stock will be retired at 
par. Indeed, it has a present surplus of about 
$10,000,000. 

Of course, this happy outcome is, in con- 
siderable measure, due to the rise in real- 
estate prices and to the sustained high level 
of incomes resulting from the war. Never- 
theless, it is a notable record, as President 
Truman pointed out last week when the 
HOLC repaid $26,000,000 to the Treasury. 
In a striking manner it vindicates the judg- 
ment of HOLC officials, Members of Congress, 
and others who resisted premature liquida- 
tion of that agency when its situation was 
much less favorable than it is today. Those 
efforts to wind up the affairs of the HOLC 
and turn over its mortgages to private home 
finance agencies were begun in 1937 and con- 
tinued for a good many years. This news- 
paper is proud to have had a hand in fighting 
these moves and in supporting the HOLC’s 
plea that it be allowed gradually to wind up 
its own affairs. 

In 1944 an especially formidable demand 
for prompt liquidation of the HOLC came to 
a head in Congress. The United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League spearheaded the drive 
with substantial backing in both the House 
and Senate. One of the schemes advanced 
would have turned over to private mortgage 
companies the sound loans made by HOLC, 
leaving that agency holding the bag with 
only questionable loans. The Washington 
Post said at the time: “There is every reason 
to believe, moreover, that, given time to 
liquidate its holdings in the patient, orderly 
fashion originally prescribed by Congress, 
HOLC will be able to wind up its affairs 
without a single penny’s cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer.” 

Had the premature liquidation scheme 
been accepted, the Government would have 
suffered substantial losses instead of the 
profit that is now in prospect. The good 
judgment in leaving HOLC free to complete 
its work without undue haste matches the 
courage and foresight that went into its orig- 
inal creation. 





Midsession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Tuesday, April 4, issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial sets of 
pretty well what has been accomplished 
during this second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress. After we complete con- 
sideration of the appropriations bill, 
which should be followed shortly by the 
tax bill, I feel confident that the majority 
of my constituents would recommend no 
further action by the Congress on the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, com- 
pulsory health insurance, or the Brannan 
farm program. I am in great hopes that 
the tax bill will reduce the emergency 
excise taxes, which taxes the Republi- 
cans have been seeking to reduce for a 
long time. It is my understanding that 
these excise taxes are hurting New York 
State merchants to a greater degree than 
they are the merchants in any other 
State in the Union. It is high time the 
New York State representatives, both 
Republicans and Democrats, realize this 
fact and make a concentrated effort to 
bring relief to our own business interests. 

The editorial follows: 


MIDSESSION 


With the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress now 3 months old, the legislative 
record is singularly barren. If campaign- 
conscious Congressmen have their way, not 
more than another 3 months remain. Much 
will have to be accomplished in that time 
unless the favorite programs of the admin- 
istration are to be frankly accepted as 
window dressing. 

Mr. Truman’s domestic leadership has 
been subject to notable rebuffs. Civil- 
rights legislation was narrowed down to a 
Fair Employment Practices Act and passed 
in the House in a form which scarcely con- 
forms to Democratic promises. Even this 
version waits, and may wait indefinitely, 
in the Senate. The housing legislation on 
which Mr. Truman had particularly set his 
heart—the provision of Government-gual- 
anteed loans for cooperative undertakings— 
was defeated in both Houses, despite the 
President’s personal, last-minute interven- 
tion. The prospect of continued rent con- 
trol is undermined by refusals in both 
Houses to provide sums necessary for en- 
forcement; aid to education remains bogged 
down in the House; and even the long- 
awaited approval of the National Science 
Foundation was marred by security provi- 
sions which the administration considers 
highly objectionable. Meanwhile virtually 
nothing has been done on those famous ad- 
ministration standbys: Repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, compulsory health insurance, 
and the Brannan farm program. Mr. Tru- 
man’s latest appeal for over-all farm legis- 
lation sounds, indeed, more like a man 
whistling in the dark than like a confident 
leader marshaling his lieutenants. é 

To a Republican newspaper the failure © 
certain administration hopes is by no means 
unwelcome; yet the President must bear the 
blame for a defective and faltering leader- 
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ship which has brought good schemes to 
nought as well as bad schemes, and has pre- 
sented necessary reforms in such extrava- 
gant and ambitious guise as to doom them 
from the start. Even more gravely, the Pres- 
ident must stand open to the charge of in- 
sincerity. He has repeatedly beat the drum 
for measures Which he has little expecta- 
tion—and little desire—of seeing passed, 
but which he assumes will provide effective 
talking points on his whistle-stop tours. 
That Mr. Truman entertains no very seri- 
ous hopes for his more grandiose legislative 
conceptions may do credit to his sanity; it 
does not do credit to his good faith as a 
leader or his integrity as a statesman. 


Amending the National Transportation 
Act as Far as Natural or Artificial Gas 
Is Concerned 


REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today in the House of 
Representatives a bill seeking to amend 
paragraph 1 (b) of title 49 of the United 
States Code, which is a part of the Na- 
tional Transportation Act, by striking 
out of subsection (b) the words “except 
natural or artificial gas.” 

Heretofore because of the fact that ar- 
tificial and natural gas pipe lines were 
pioneers in pipe-line transportation— 
were infant interstate common carriers 
in an experimental field, they were 
specifically exempted from the general 
law governing other common carriers in 
interstate commerce, such as railroads, 
trucking and bus companies, telephone 
and telegraph companies, and oil and 
gasoline pipe-line companies. Under 
existing law none of these last-named 
interstate companies could be owned by 
any person, firm, or corporation and de- 
voted exclusively to the sole transporta- 
tion of products owned by any such per- 
son, firm, or corporation. As illustrative 
of this fact you will recall perhaps the 
case decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States which held that the Ford 
Motor Co., although it owned the railroad 
and all of its equipment outright, could 
not use that railroad for the exclusive 
transportation of its own iron ore from 
the Iron Mountain Range to its steel 
smelting and fabricating plants, but was 
obliged as an interstate common carrier 
to haul the freight of other persons, 
firms, and corporations also. One of the 
reasons behind this and other like deci- 
sions Was because that very railroad was 
Privileged to exercise the right of emi- 
hent domain, which is one of the attri- 
Dutes of sovereignty, and since it could 
exercise that right, it was a public and 
hot a private railroad. 

In the case of these natural and arti- 
ficial gas pipe lines they are no longer 


an infant industry pioneering their way « 


anew venture. They have thrown off 
their swaddling clothes and have 
eMerged forth as giants. 
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They are dan- ; 


gerously powerful big business, big bank- 
ers, big financial dabblers at New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. They 
are the blood brothers of private power 
companies. They have outstripped the 
private power companies selfishness and 
greed and stand today serene and auto- 
cratic snapping their fingers at the Con- 
gress of the United States, and cracking 
their circus ringmasters’ whips at re- 
calcitrant Congressmen. Many people 
already hold them in awe and fearsomely 
cast sly glances in the general direction 
of the New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago money marts. 

They exercise the right of eminent do- 
main. 

Because of the present language of 
paragraph 1 (b) of title 49 of the United 
States Code, these natural gas pipe line 
companies transport in interstate com- 
merce only their own natural gas and also 
occupy the unique position of an inter- 
state common carrier and a wholesaler 
and a retailer of their own natural gas. 
It is indeed high time that this be 
changed. No one can sell their natural 
gas to them and I know because I have 
tried to do so. They transport and sell 
their own natural gas, and perhaps cut 
“financial melons” with their friends by 
buying natural gas from them at a higher 
price than is necessary. They can iso- 
late and ruin any independent owner of 
a developed natural gas field. Cther 
common carriers in all of their previous 
wickedness were but “babes in the woods” 
compared to them. 

They have looked far into the future 
and are acquiring soft coal mines to Man- 
ufacture gas and that is why the words 
“or artificial gas” are in the law. 

Let us, before it is too late, strip them 
down now to the sole position of inter- 
state common carriers of natural gas for 
hire. Common carriers for hire of every- 
one’s natural or artificial gas. Let others 
be the shippers and owners. Let others 
be the wholesalers and retailers. Let us 
serve notice on them that the days of 
the gas Goliath hath past. 

And before I conclude, I would also like 
to say that Nebraska and every other 
State in order to enjoy the full measure 
of natural gas competition needs to or- 
ganize cooperative natural and artificial 
gas pipe lines to serve municipalities 
which should in the real public interest 
occupy the position of wholesaler and 
retailer. 

I wish that my colleagues would study 
these suggestions and if I am correct 
about this amendment and the sugges- 
tions I have made, please lend me a help- 
ing hand unless your hands happen to 
be gas-lockeil. 


Address by Hon. Frank Fellows, of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following address by the gen- 
tleman from Maine, Hon. Frank FEL- 
Lows, at the Republican State Conven- 
tion: 


Fellow Americans, my pride in being per- 
mitted to speak to you this afternoon comes 
from an appreciation of the honor you do 
me, and, through me, those citizens of the 
third district it has been my privilege to 
serve for the past 9 years. Your kindness 
encourages me to take a moment to confide 
to you that, for another and very personal 
reason, this opportunity means a great deal 
to me. To those of you who knew my father, 
Oscar Fellows, who served in our State leg- 
islature—both on the floor and as speaker 
of the house—I need not confess the en- 
during strength of the silken bonds of love 
that always bound us. This gavel which I 
shall use here is the one father wielded in 
behalf of a Republican house in Augusta al- 
most half a century ago. I cannot hope to 
do him justice, but his presence seems a 
living thing here today. And so my grati- 
tude for this opportunity. 

At this Lenten season each year, every bud- 
ding flower and blade of grass testifies that 
the awful waste of yesteryear makes fertile 
the fields of tomorrow * * * that Eas- 
ter’s promise is endorsed by spring. If evi- 
dence were needed that remorse is vain and 
foolish, the fragrance of new grass and the 
song of returning robins would furnish proof 
beyond all reasonable doubt that now is the 
time rather for repentance and reformation. 

We meet today to assess our situation, mar- 
shal our forces, raise a standard and give 
new impetus to the unending battle for the 
preservation of our heritage—America, the 
home of free men. 

We are not assembled as farmers or in- 
dustrialists—as members of organized labor 
groups—or as veterans. We do not convene 
as Catholics, although many of that faith 
are here, nor as Protestants or Jews, numer- 
ous though we may be. 

We are gathered here today as God-fear- 
ing and God-loving Americans, intent upon 
proving that a strong two-party system of 
constitutional represeritative democracy is 
not a great experiment but the established 
method of furnishing the greatest individual 
freedom to the greatest number. The Con- 
stitution guarantees a republican form of 
government, not a utopian democracy. 

Socialism, in its simplest form, is the com- 
plete discarding of private property by con- 
verting it into public property and dividing 
the income equally among the people, says 
Britannica. Contemporary Russia is known 
not as a Communist state but as the 
U. S. S. R.—the Union of Soviet Sccialist 
Republics. Today to accuse a man of being 
the owner of property is to damn him. 
Call him a capitalist and he is shunned. 
Yet every owner of an insurance policy, auto- 
mobile, home, or Government bond is a 
capitalist on a small scale. Every freckle- 
aced urchin chewing bubble gum and read- 
ing the funnies, whose dad picks potatoes, 
or works in the wood room of one of our 
pulp mills, is a potential capitalist. Our 
bank officials are the sons of yesterday's 
truckmen, farmers, mill hands, and insur- 
ance salesmen. This is still the land cf 
opportunity. 

It is easy to see why people who have 
nothing under their own system of gov- 
ernment should be willing and anxious to 
try another. A system where the govern- 
ment owns everything may seem desirable 
to those people who have never known such 
a land of opportunity as ours, or to that 
man who suffers because he lacks faith in 
his ability to match effort and intelligence 
with the next man. But it is inconceiv- 
able that normal Americans should favor 
a Socialist system. When everyone owns 
everything, no one owns anything, and it 
is the most natural thing in the world to 
take pride in one’s own possessions, . 
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Little tots toddling about with red carts 
struggle, pull, and haul, shrilly crying, “It’s 
mine.” When an adult says, “My dad,” it 
is a loving tribute to all the sacrifice and 
care that is symbolized in his person. Such 
sacrifice and care are the expression of one 
who acknowledges his duty to his own. 
Mothers are God’s most perfect gift to a 
wicked and weary world, but unless each of 
us can each claim memory of one mother 
completely his or her own, we are like small 
children at a church Christmas tree whose 
names have been forgotten when the presents 
were handed out. 

Defend capitalism? Our country glories 
in it. Communism and socialism do nothing 
for the individual. Capitalism recognizes 
his God-given dignity, gives him opportunity, 
and has fed and equipped the world, and 
has won two wars. 

As citizens of the first State in the Union 
to see the rising sun, let us concern ourselves 
not at all now with the old slogan, “As goes 
Maine so goes the Nation.” As loyal Amer- 
icans, let us busy ourselves with proving of 
ourselves, and to the Grand Old Party of the 
other 47 States, that, as Maine Republicans, 
we are worthy of Maine’s motto, “Dirigo”— 
“I guide; I lead”—for, unless we are ready 
and willing to admit that the future of 
America is more important than the future 
of any particular political party, we are not 
worthy of the citizenship we enjoy. Unless 
we are prepared to advocate, or oppose, every 
major proposal absolutely on the basis of 
whether it is good for the country, rather 
than whether it will gain votes for the Re- 
publican Party, we do not deserve to win an 
election. 

Remorse is vain and foolish. Now is the 
time for repentance and reformation, 

Firm in the conviction that “conquer we 
must, for our cause it is just,” let us satisfy 
ourselves that, as we go, the rest of the Na- 
tion should go. 

During a discussion in the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787, some delegates advo- 
cated half measures as more likely to meet 
with the approval of the people. George 
Washington said, “It is too probable that no 
plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps 
another dreadful conflict is to be sustained, 
If, to please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair, The 
event is in the hand of God.” 

Whether or not it was desirable, it was in- 
evitable that as this country grew from 
13 to 48 States, ocean to ocean, inevitable 
also that it should grow in government. The 
adult human body is the result of the divi- 
sion and multiplication of a cell until full 
growth is accomplished. But the medical 
profession agree that, beyond a certain point, 
this process presents a serious problem. Ab- 
normal growth, if not checked, is dangerous, 
whether in the physical body or the body 
politic. Just as our vital organs and cancer 
cannot long endure together, so with democ- 
racy and too much government. We have 
numerous laws today which would have been 
unthinkable 50 years ago. Whether we ap- 
prove of some or all of them is not the ques- 
tion, for to try to get rid of them now would 
be as difficult as putting toothpaste back in 
a tube once it was squeezed. 

But “enough is enough” (as our mothers 
would say)—if, indeed, it isn’t altogether 
too much! If we are to retain any vestige 
of self-government, we must practice it. We 
must practice it in our towns and in our 
States. 

Someone has said that heaven is so high, 
and the Czar so far away! Well, taxes too 
are high, and the city of Washington is so 
far away. The Federal Capital never did 
anything quicker, better, or cheaper than it 
could be done locally. And those giants in 
Washington so anxious to assume all the 


care and troubles of governing? Distance 
and propaganda have a way of magnifying 
both the persons and the deeds of little men. 

History and experience are of little value 
if we read but fail to heed their lessons. 
Those Pilgrim Fathers who convenanted to 
erect here in America a substitute for mon- 
archy and despotism were not like those who 
with ears hear not and who, though having 
eyes, see not. Liberty, to the Pilgrims, was 
worth sacrifice and hardship. Now, as then, 
retention of hard-earned freedom is depend- 
ent upon our willingness as individuals to 
keep awake to the necessity for watching its 
flame, and furnishing fuel to keep it burning 
bright. To ignore history and the awful 
ordeals of other countries is to deliberately 
court disaster with a view to marriage with 
calamity and ruin. 

The American eagle symbolizes our great 
country. He was chosen because he has 
strength, speed, grace of motion and a sense 
of direction. This administration places 
emphasis on his left wing. We call them 
left-wingers. If too much pressure is applied 
on this eagle’s left wing, one of two things 
occurs—he either turns bottom side up or 
he revolves in circles. If this eagle has that 
‘freedom from fear” and “freedom from 
want” promised by the New Deal, and if his 
initiative and responsibility for the future 
are thus removed, he becomes a parrot, either 
caged or chained to a perch. A parrot only 
simulates a man—laughs not because he is 
happy, but because he thinks a laugh is 
timely. He weeps not because he feels grief, 
but rather because it is good politics. He 
whistles because he knows from habit and 
experience that then somebody will bring 
him a cracker. 

Those people whose ultimate and only 
concern are security and welfare are the 
frightened and the selfish. The boys and 
girls who fought our two World Wars, like 
the men whose blood ruddied the snows at 
Valley Forge, gave little thought to personal 
comfort or financial reward. Neither selfish- 
ness nor fear contributed to this country’s 
growth. Justice is more vital than welfare, 
for without justice even the deserving suffer. 

Those veterans handicapped by injury and 
disease acquired in the defense of our civili- 
zation deserve every consideration. And to 
accord with the American concept of reward, 
this consideration must find expression not 
in the form of charitable handouts, but, in- 
stead, as justice decrees and in the form of 
available opportunity. 

Our forefathers sailed from Britain and 
Russia, from Sweden and France, from Ger- 
many and Italy, from Greece and all the Near 
East, with brave hearts and empty hands. 
Out of the comparative security of the known 
they came to face the unknown, asking only 
civil and religious liberty, and equal justice 
under law. 

Do we deserve more? 

It was our own Israel Washburn of Maine, 
who in 1854, said that “The new party should 
take the name ‘Republican’ and have for its 
purpose the welfare of the whole Union and 
the stainless honor of the American name.” 

Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair. 

The thought has been expressed that the 
Republican Party should be “humanized.” 
There may be virtue in the suggestion, but, 
to humanize it we must be careful not to 
Trumanize it as well. To compromise 
principle, in an effort to appeal to the less 
admirable qualities of human nature, to ob- 
tain votes, is unworthy of the great founder 
of our Republican Party, and no compliment 
to the intelligence and integrity of the aver- 
age voter. 

No political party has cornered the market 
on virtue and ability. If our two-party 
system is to continue functioning, it would 
seem altogether desirable that each party 
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make its aims so clear that no misunder. 
standing can exist in the minds of voters, 
and an honest choice be offered. 

Which shall Maine Republicans offer the 
country? 

Shall we offer an undignified scuffle for 
Trumanized welfare and regimentation—a 
pauperized paternalism? 

Or shall we offer a crusade for self-govern- 
ment, individual initiative, intellectual hon- 
esty in government and respect for human 
dignity? 

Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair. 

We hear much today of minority groups, 
The spokesmen for these groups are ever ask- 
ing, “What are you going to do for us?” No 
one present but what could, given the dis- 
position, identify himself or herself as one 
of a minority. If we judge by the numbers 
voting in recent years, a Republican too be. 
longs to a minority group. When we con- 
sider that the most vocal groups labeling 
themselves minorities add up to more than 
50 percent of our total population, armed 
with ballots, the whole furor becomes slight- 
ly ridiculous. 

It ill befits the Republican Party to step 
out of character in a fruitless endeavor to 
attract the votes of such _ self-seekers, 
Should not men and women, whether white 
or colored, Republican or Democrat, think of 
themselves first as Americans, and make their 
query, What can we do for America? not 
Whit will the Government do for us? 

When we say us let us mean all Americans, 
not any particular group. 


“What care I for case or creed? It is the 
deed; it is the deed. 

What for class or what for clan? It is the 
man; it is the man. 

Heirs of love and joy and woe, Who is high, 
and who is low? 

Mountain, valley, sky and sea, all are for 
humanity.” 


Why did six United States marines, under 
bitter enemy fire, scramble up the steep side 
of a volcano on Iwo Jima to stand on rocks 
and sandbags at the edge of a crater and 
raise there our country’s flag? I will tell you 
why. They knew that flag represented to 
their comrades something worth fighting 
for—yes, worth dying for. It was and is a 
standard worthy of defense. 


LET US RAISE SUCH A STANDARD 


This country has long been considered Re- 
publican. During the past 18 years it has 
been in the hands of the opposition party, 
either because the Republicans themselves 
voted that way, or because they failed to vote 
at all. Certainly there is every reason to be- 
lieve it has become the custom to contribute 
to the war chest of one party to hold one’s 
Government contracts and contacts—and at 
the same time to give a lesser amount to 
the Republican Party, to hold one’s member- 
ship. The 50 percent who failed to go to the 
polis in 1948 were largely in small communi- 
ties, the Republican strongholds. 

The New Deal had promised a continuance 
of practices under a new label, the Fair Deal 

The Republican Party promised to do all 
the New Deal promised, but indicated its 
conviction it could do those things better 
Those who favored regulation and strangula- 
tion from Washington apparently felt that— 
having the disposition and the stomach 1o! 
as well as actual experience in such things— 
the New Deal should have the job. ; 

Where was our two-party system then 

To the thousands of Americans genuinely 
disturbed and disgusted by the threat o 
annihilation of our free institutions by 4 
constantly growing bureaucracy in Washing- 
ton, no party and neither platform appealed 
in 1948. They did not bother to vote. Yet, 


notwithstanding all these things, with 22,- 











)0 votes our defeat could still have been 
victory had 30,000 of those votes been dis- 
tributed differently. 

We were fortunate to garner as many as 
we did. 

Caution is not an offensive weapon. But, 
achting an entrenched enemy, the Republi- 
; in Party had to exercise caution not to step 
the toes of some of their own party candi- 

5, who ranged from those who would out- 
Truma n Truman in Fair Dealism, to those 
who found Senator Tart less conservative 

n they would have liked. 

Party platforms are not platforms if they 
re made up of loose planks balanced pre- 
.riously on a sawhorse of expediency where 
ndidates can teeter until they and the 
yoters are dizzy. 

LET US RAISE A STANDARD TO WHICH THE WISE 
AND HONEST CAN REPAIR 


Not a soul within the sound of my voice 
but in his secret heart knows that continu- 
ance of our present fiscal and foreign policy 
means national moral and economic bank- 
ruptey and suicide. 

In the legal profession, there is what is 
known as the rule of the last clear chance. 
There comes a time when a political party 
faces such a choice. Let us offer the voters 
a last chance to declare for what we all know 
to be right. If we do not, our descendants 
may well raise a monument to what was once 
the great party of Abraham Lincoln, and 
upon it engrave the words, “Wrecked on the 
rocks of expediency.” 

In the llth chapter of Genesis, we read 
that the whole earth was of one language, 
and the descendants of Noah conceived the 
notion of building a tower reaching to heav- 
en, and said, “Let us make us a name.” The 
Lord disapproved the intrusion, descended 
to earth to confound their speech, and dis- 
persed the crowd. God will not be mocked, 

Political pygmies of both major parties, 
gluttonous for power, clothe themselves in 
the sackcloth of a concern for the common 
man and his welfare, but erect a bureaucracy 
of as monstrous proportions as that Tower of 
Babel, 
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LABOR 


The record of organized labor in the State 
of Maine is one which might be studied 
with profit by industry and labor through- 
out the country. Cool heads and warm 
hearts, rather than hot heads and cold 
hearts, make this record possible. We like 
to believe that Maine men and women would 
not tolerate the kind of leadership which 
seeks for itself power and more power at 
the expense of union members and the gen- 
eral public. We like to believe the native 
intelligence of Maine men and women, 
whether employers or workers, is of too high 
a caliber to overlook the fact that the for- 
tune of each is dependent upon the other, 
Whatever injures industry, whether recipro- 
cal trade or high taxes, or both, injures 
labor, for when industry cannot operate at 
a profit employment ceases. And that which 
injures labor, whether high living costs, high 
taxes, sickness, or unwarranted strikes, in- 
jures industry. The recent strikes in the 
coal industry produced nothing but misery 
lor producers, workers, and the public gen- 
erally. 

Any group that accepts the benefits of a 
law should be obliged to respect it, operate 
under its provisions, or forfeit the benefits. 

The Taft-Hartley law was not designed to 
revent strikes but to delay them and give 
or consultation and compromise. The 
aw ever written is useless when the 
hief Executive ridicules it, encourages de- 
ince of it, refuses to enforce it, and finally 
Nvokes it belatedly with a threat to seize 
basic industry. Such action was no accident. 
: Power is a wonderful but dangerous thing. 
Nation-wide and industry-wide strikes abuse 
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power, for with lack of wisdom in their use 
they present a constant threat to the general 
public. Like medicine, power should be 
used wisely or not at all. Neither Mr. Lewis 
nor Mr. Truman used his power wisely. 

Unless industry and labor can learn to live 
together by the practice of self-discipline, 
the future of either is not bright. Hitler 
abolished labor unions. The British Labor 
Government does not permit a farm worker 
to change his employment. Labor decreases 
its opportunities for advantage when it op- 
erates on an industry-wide or Nation-wide 
scale by increasing the possibility of creation 
of national crises and punitive legislation. 

Socialism, communism, cr a totalitarian 
government of any kind has nothing to offer 
American labor. Labor’s stake in our free 
enterprise system is fully as great, if not 
greater than industry’s. 

Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair. 


FARMERS 


In Britain today the very school children 
on the farms are conscious that their parents 
are worried. Under their present govern- 
ment, the how, what, when, and where of 
planting is at the dictation of a central au- 
thority—the government. A farmer who 
plants more or less than he is ordered has his 
land assigned to someone who will do as he 
is told. Let us not forget it is happening 
here. 

Mr. Attlee’s Mr. Bevin gives warning: 
“American is following the footsteps of Brit- 
ain.” 

“We will become economic galley slaves,” 
declared former Secretary of State and Su- 
preme Court Justice Honorable James Byrnes. 

A Maine writer has said that cows are like 
folks. They like to be led, if at all, by happy 
companions, not by dudes with umbrellas or 
demagogs with pitchforks. They like, also, 
the path to be sunny, tuneful, fragrant: the 
weather—as it happens; the way—homeward. 

Unlike cows, we have the ability to observe 
and choose. Coaxed with tempting sta- 
bilizing plans, we may mistake for happy 
companions the demagogs leading us down 
a road from which the ruts of uncertainty 
seem to have been smoothed, and then we 
find ourselves, brakes gone, on a steep down- 
grade which is neither sunny, tuneful, nor 
fragrant, and which leads—not homeward— 
but to a strict regimentation and control we 
have never known before. A dead man, re- 
member, is safe, certain, and secure. But do 
Maine folks want that kind of security? 

Under a Fair Deal administration, the 
State Department imports from Canada the 
farm surplus which wrecks the economy and 
leaves our farmer holding the bag The po- 
tato gets the unfavorable publicity—cotton 
and peanuts get the cash. And the Demo- 
cratic Party offers as its pledge of security 
and welfare to patriotic American farmers 
the Brannan plan—a scheme whereby the 
producer receives top price, the consumer 
pays bottom price, and each makes up the 
difference to the other in taxes. The farm 
plan which saw us safely through the 
war years, with less unfriendly and unwise 
administration would have operated eco- 
nomically until such time as it became clear 
that a repetition of the earlier demand to 
feed the world would not soon again be made 
as we fight and lose the cold war. 

Only salvation is free and in freedom this 
country has found its salvation. 

As the British Labor Government acknowl- 
edges, under a similar system in Britain, 
farmers prefer to be tenants. If a British 
farmer does not satisfy the Government in 
the matter of production, his land is taken 
from him, and farm workers may leave their 
jobs, but are not permitted to take new ones 
outside agriculture. That is, indeed, secu- 
rity, for the farmer is not secured—he is 
chained. 





WELFARE 


There is not a man or woman in America 
who is not concerned with the public wel- 
fare, whether he be a so-called ultraliberal 
or ultraconservative. The _  ultraliberal’s 
philosophy would return us to what our fore- 
fathers faced which necessitated their sit- 
ting down to write the first rules of human 
liberty. 

The conservative believes in home rule and, 
although he does not attend the dinner for 
Mr. Jefferson, he does not discard the phi- 
losophy which holds that that country is 
governed best which is governed least—that 
you can carry on your farms, stcres, employ- 
ment, and professions better in the interest 
of public welfare at home than it can be 
done for you by a defunct college professor 
who sits in a chair in Washington. 

The record of this administration has been 
one of stupidity and cynicism. 

From amid a welter of mink, orchids, 
champagne, gold plate, and tickets at $100 
per, we hear pious mouthings about the 
common man. It cynically assumes that 
everything and everyone has a price, and 
that salvation can be assured if sufficient 
money is expended. It has led us down the 
road to national socialism to a state called 
welfare. Britain followed the same course to 
financial, mental, and moral bankruptcy. 


DISLOYALTY 


If it was not deliberate trickery, it was 
colossal failure to recognize and evaluate the 
true situation at home, to direct all our at- 
tention abroad, when disloyalty was being 
permitted to invade and spread through the 
vital centers of the executive department of 
our own Government. 

Communism is a way of life, but not our 
way. It is built on disillusion, skepticism, 
cynicism, and treachery. It is godless and 
ungodly. It is at once corrupt and corrupt- 
ing. Like the graduates of the Pendergast 
machine, its converts and fellow travelers 
eventually will answer before the judgment 
seat, but en route they enjoy, while they 
abuse, the privileges of citizenship—go to 
jail—or get policy-making positions in Wash- 
ington under the Fair Deal. 

Our State Department admits it has but 
recently purged itself of some 90 moral per- 
verts, and allowed some persons charged with 
disloyalty to slink away, unregretted—but 
also, alas—unhanged. And even such be- 
lated action came only after Congress had 
made public evidence resulting from an in- 
vestigation which the Fair Deal labeled a 
“witch hunt” and a “red herring.” 

The Hiss and Fuchs cases are examples of 
the folly of expending all our energy and 
treasure fighting communism abroad. That 
same Hiss served as Department of State’s 
adviser to President Roosevelt at Yalta, when 
Stalin was handed China, Poland, and east- 
ern Europe. When Hiss’ loyalty was ques- 
tioned, he was placed where he could give 
aid to Russia in her China policy—then made 
secretary of the San Francisco United Na- 
tions Conference. And when he was in- 
dicted for perjury, a sense of propriety was 
so lacking in such Fair Dealers as the widow 
of President Roosevelt, Secretary of State 
Acheson, and two Justices of the Supreme 
Court, that they volunteered testimonials as 
to the good character of the culprit. 

During the Battle of the Bulge, when 
America was fighting Germany and Japan 
for its very existence, and our boys in the 
Army were subject to 40 years at hard labor 
for overstaying their leaves, FBI recovered 
hundreds of documents which had been 
filched from the files of our State, War, and 
Navy Departments. Three State Depart- 
ment employees were arrested. Two were 
indicted and fined only $500 each, under a 
law which provided a penalty of 5 years in 
prison and a fine of $5,000 for theft of any 
one of those documents. The third man 










































































went unscathed, and today holds a high 
position in the Department of State. A spe- 
cial prosecutor for the Attorney General of 
the United States stated in open court that 
the action of these defendants did not in- 
volve any element of disloyalty. How does 
that fit in with your ideas of loyalty? 

Our fighting forces won the war. Our 
diplomacy has nullified their victory. A de- 
partment which spends 50 percent of its time 
conditioning our own citizens for the defeat 
its policies make certain is at least a 50- 
percent detriment. The vital question is not 
the number of Communists in the State 
Department. It is whether stupidity and 
disloyalty are to be tolerated and condoned, 

Webster defines “diplomacy” as “dexterity 
or artfulness in securing advantages without 
arousing hostility.” Wherein has our State 
Department evidenced any of these abilities 
in behalf of our country? 

Vindictive and vicious executives have 
undertaken purges of elected representa- 
tives of the people, and the products of cor- 
rupt political machines have not hesitated 
to enlist, or at least accept, the good offices 
of professional lawbreakers to steal and de- 
stroy ballot-box evidence of their misdeeds, 


TAXES AND DEFICIT SPENDING 


The Fair Deal has Trumanized Govern- 
ment expenditures, the national debt, and 
the rudget. And these things are sanforized 
as well as Trumanized, because they have 
been treated to political processes which in- 
sure against shrinkage. 

When we stop to consider that, if every 
life-insurance policy in force were cashed 
in—every city home and country farm with 
its equipment sold, and every industry con- 
verted into cash—the total receipts would 
run this Federal Government at its present 
rate of spending only 3 years, we get some 
idea why the same financial wizardry applied 
to a small haberdashery in the Middle West 
led its proprietor in accordance with the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1898, as amended, to seek 
other and more fertile fields for the exercise 
of financial genius. 

An administration which has ceaselessly 
worked at increasing Government’s power 
and enlarging the national debt has taken 
charge as well of the citizens’ pay-envelopes. 
The value of the dollar has not been san- 
forized. It shrinks daily and hourly as 
Government spending and political manipu- 
lation of currency continues. 

Thirty-two cents of every dollar of income 
goes for taxes. Based on Nation-wide aver- 
agec, a man who receives $50 a month from 
the Government pays $16 of it over the 
counter in hidden taxes. We spend more on 
Government than on groceries; 13 times as 
much as on education; and 40 times what we 
contribute to our churches. 

Seventy cents of every tax dollar goes to 
the Federal Government, which picks our 
pockets, and, to give it ever-increasing power 
over our persons and property, uses that loot 
to bribe the States into surrender of their 
power over activities which local government 
can administer better and more efficiently. 

“Such an excess of stupidity is not in 
nature.” 

Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair. 

Writing to our own Henry Knox, 163 years 
ago this month, George Washington said, 
“It is among the evils, and perhaps is not the 
smallest, of democratical governments, that 
the people must feel, before they will see. 
When this happens, they are roused to 
action; hence it is that this form of govern- 
ment is so slow.” 

The people are beginning to feel. 

The bite being inflicted upon the American 
taxpayer by the Federal Government is being 
felt by individuals and local and State gov- 
ernments. It is a hopeful indication that 
soon they will see as well—see the folly of 


allowing centralized government tap all the 
sources of taxation, leaving local and State 
officials and governments to beg for grants- 
in-aid to conduct local government activ- 
ities. 

The inanity of the administration’s fiscal 
policy, so-called, is only equaled by the in- 
eptitude of its alleged foreign policy. 

It spends billions in Europe to contain 
communism there, while it harbors in its 
State and other Departments communistic- 
ally inclined men and women whose loyalty 
has been questioned or found wanting, and 
protects and excused them while they write 
a policy for Asia which puts millions of souls 
behind the iron curtain, that shuts God out, 

A chill of delayed comprehension and 
ominous apprehension follows the truth 
made public at the Hiss and Coplon trials 
here, and the Fuchs trial in London. 

Our Fair Deal poses as the protector of 
the workingman by advocating a labor policy 
barring importation of cheap foreign labor 
on the one hand, and on the other, admits 
the products of that same labor to compete 
for our markets. 

When a President of these United States 
took the novel position that a country that 
had promised to pay in gold could pay in 
any legal tender it chose, it was an indica- 
tion of things to come—an era when the 
mode was to say one thing and mean an- 
other. 

Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair, for certainly now is 
the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of the country. 

Cynicism has consorted with perversion of 
truth. 

Intellectual honesty is one of the worst 
shortages from which we suffer. Playing on 
the emotions, coloring the news, embroider- 
ing the truth—all lead to only one end— 
confusion. 

As our own David Barker once wrote: 


“Go for error or for truth; 
Go for darkness or for light; 
Paint your flag and hang it out, 
Be it black or be it white, 
Ever. 
“Never ape the tadpole, man; 
Never swim around incog; 
Off with tail or off with claws; 
Be it polliwog or frog, 
Ever.” 


We need a new appreciation of democracy. 

We need a new dedication to higher stand- 
ards of the conduct of public affairs. 

We need, as has been held by authorities, 
stock piles of manganese, tin, and lead, to 


meet emergencies. But, even more, we need 
to renew our stock piles of spiritual values. 

The Republican Party was called into being 
to save the Union. It saved the Union! 

The Republican Party would deem it a high 
privilege, as well as its bounden duty to save 
the country now. 

The Grand Old Party of Abraham Lincoln 
cannot deny responsibility merely by in- 
dicting the Fair Deal. 

We must never underrate the intelligence 
and integrity of the average citizen. 

We can give concrete evidence of our be- 
lief that indeed honesty is the best policy by 
frankly and fearlessly proclaiming our con- 
victions, and by ceasing to dignify with the 
title of leaders mere political weathervanes 
that subject themselves to each passing 
breeze. 

Lincoln believed that human liberty is like 
unto a coral isle—built from the deeps, built 
by the dying of the builders, until at last it 
greets the surface and the sun and he held 
steadfastly to his main purpose with the 
charm of a poet and fell, as only monuments 
can fall. 

We would say—he preferred to go down to 
defeat with banners flying, rather than just 
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go down to defeat—period. The question to 
be answered by this convention is, “Have 
we had our banners flying?” 

If not, are we prepared now to raise q 
standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair? 

The Republican Party never had been too 
proud to fight! It must never fight for an 
unworthy cause! 

Give us leaders—and let us fight for 
principles! 

Men facetiously remark that women always 
have the last word. Without question that 
will be true in the coming election. They 
have the power to decide what the future 
shall hold for their children. Awake to the 
fact that the present foreign policy, deficit 
spending, increasing national debt, and a 
trend toward regimentation bid fair to en- 
slave for generations those they love, the 
women of this Nation can be depended upon 
to turn the tide. We feel confident of that, 
for of each man here it may be said that, 
because of the memory of his own mother, 
“faith in womankind beats with his blood, 
and trust in all things high comes easy to 
him; and tho’ he trip and fall, he shall 
not blind his soul with clay.” 

Here in Maine, a Republican executive and 
legislature, assisted in some instances by 
loyal and able members of the opposition 
party, have conducted our State affairs to 
the entire satisfaction of a large majority of 
our citizens. Safety, sanity, and solvency 
have been their goal, and the State’s record 
remains, as always, one of which our Gov- 
ernor and legislature may be proud. 

Your delegation in Washington, with such 
weapons as it could muster, has fought a 
rear-guard action to delay, when it could not 
halt, what has at times seemed the inevi- 
table ruin of all that the architects and 
builders of our system have evolved. 

This convention should present an out- 
line of doctrine understandable and easily 
applied to any situation: 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Our children—the Young Republicans— 
must fight for a return to local self-govern- 
ment, with power to tax and spend their own 
money. Such was our inheritance, but the 
exigencies of two World Wars and a world 
trend dissipated that legacy. We and they 
must recover and restore it for their children. 


SOUND MONEY 


Sound money, brought about by economy 
and thrift on local levels and a saving of the 
collection and disbursing fees of that great- 
est of all 10-percenters—the Federal Govern- 
ment. Cost of government must be cut. 
Deficit spending must stop. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Recognition that projects, however worthy, 
should not be undertaken if we are either 
unable or unwilling to be taxed to pay for 
them. 


INTELLECTUAL HONESTY 


Intellectual honesty in Government and 
Officials. For no man is better than his 
word, and “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

LEADERS 


Insistence upon men and women who, in 
ability and moral courage, loom above and 
beyond the trusting and timid, and by pre- 
cept and example prove they stand for some- 
thing more than their own election. 

Our Father, at this vesper hour, we 100k 
backward in gratitude and forward in con- 
fidence, for we know that Thy laws are now 
and ever have been the supreme law—ub- 
changed and unchanging—that truth, and 
truth alone, withstands the test of time. 

As we onward walk the paths of duty, do 
Thou endow us with stout hearts, and open 
minds, Stimulate us with the faith that 
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greets the dawn rather than the setting 
sun; faith in Thee, in our fellow men, in our 
Republic, and in the ultimate triumph of all 
things right. Dismissing past regrets and 
future fears, send us forth on errands of 
mercy and good will; then we shall have the 
restful satisfaction that comes to those who 
nave borne wisely and well their part. Fill 
us with large sympathies for others, and bless 
us with complete trust in Thy goodness, and 
Thine shall be the glory forever. 





Need for Intelligent Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by the 
well-known historian, Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., appearing in the magazine sec- 
tion of the New York Times, Sunday, 
April 2, 1950. The article, entitled “The 
Need for an Intelligent Opposition,” 
presents some sound advice pointing to 
the development of a truly conservative 
yet constructive Republican Party. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE NEED FOR AN INTELLIGENT OPPOSITION 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 


The Republican Party, after due medita- 
tion in the wilderness, awhile ago came forth 
with a statement of principles. That state- 
ment, while forthright in its endorsement of 
diligence, economy, courage, initiative, and 
patriotism, was less clear when it moved on 
to details. Thus it came out strongly for 
civil liberties, while at the same time it con- 
demned the administration for its “soft” loy- 
alty policy. It firmly favored the promotion 
of world trade, while with equal firmness it 
insisted on the principle of tariff protection, 
It demanded welfare programs, a strong na- 
tional defense, and a balanced budget, while 
it denounced taxation and spending. 

A leading Fair Dealer was soon after heard 
to remark, “What this country needs is an 
intelligent opposition.” Now this wish 
should not be dismissed as a pious but in- 
sincere genuflection to the two-party system. 
The hard fact is that, while the Democrats 
may gain short-run benefits from the present 
absence of competition, thoughtful members 
of the party understand the long-run dangers 
from absence of competition. An essential 
function of a party in our system is to secure 


the concurrence in our political processes of 
that part of the community which it repre- 
sents; and, if a party becomes so feeble and 


confused that it turns into an object of pub- 
lic pity or contempt, it can no longer assist 
in securing that concurrence. As a result 
our whole political fabric suffers; the party 
itself disappears; and there is no guaranty 
that any new party which rises in its place 
will have a basic respect for constitutional 
processes and public order. 

A responsible liberal, in short, would rather 
have a healthy and intelligent conservative 
party, which might even win an election now 
and then, than a dull and hopeless conserva- 
lve party, threatening at any moment to 
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break into pieces and leave its members prey 
for Fascist-minded demagogues. Or, to put 
it in another way, a liberal must prefer a 
genuinely conservative party to a reactionary 
party because reaction, though it may be 
static and stupid for a time, can always, and 
easily, emerge as a dynamic and dangerous 
force. 

There is a vital difference between a con- 
servative and a reactionary. A true con- 
servative believes that the processes of 
change are gradual and organic; that you 
cannot impose abstract ideas on the massive, 
glacial flow of society; that the comprehen- 
sive blueprint and the exclusive panacea are 
alike irrelevant to the stream of history. But 
he knows well that there is a stream of his- 
tory, that change does come about, and that 
the recognition of the necessity of change 
is the best way of preventing it from disrupt- 
ing society. 

The reactionary, on the other hand, hates 
and fears all change—except that which 
promises to entrench him all the more firmly 
in his power and privilege. He is dedicated 
to the interests of his class—unlike the con- 
servative, who has a sense of social and na- 
tional responsibility which absorbs and 
sometimes overrides his loyalty to his class. 
The conservative believes in freedom under 
law for all and recognizes his obligation to 
make all citizens members of the community. 
He is a constitutionalist and therefore a 
libertarian, and a pluralist; and because he 
understands that constitutions live only as 
expressions of organic vitality, he is a believer 
in reciprocal obligations and sccial welfare. 
His gods are law, freedom, and social cohe- 
sion. His prophets are Burke and Disraeli, 
Alexander Hamilton, and John Quincy 
Adams, 

The model of such responsible conserva- 
tism was the Tory democracy of Victorian 
Britain. Here, Disraeli, perceiving the neces- 
sity of social change, and recognizing, more- 
over, the obligation to make the new indus- 
trial masses feel themselves a part of the 
community, led the way in converting the 
two nations, which threatened destruction 
of the British community, into one. His suc- 
cess dulled the sharp edges of revolutionary 
discontent. It also transformed Toryism into 
a doctrine of at least partial social responsi- 
bility and thereby transformed Marxism into 
the amiable and peaceful creed of Fabianism. 
The result was that vital British sense of 
national community—of being, for better or 
worse, members of one great family—which 
saw Britain through the war and is oversee- 
ing today the experiment in socialism. 

In our own country, conservatism began 
under affirmative and public-spirited aus- 
pices. At a time when the followers of Jef- 
ferson, fearing the establishment of nation- 
al authority, supported a futile localism in 
politics and a static agrarianism in econom- 
ics, it was the Federalists who demanded a 
strong Central Government and who pro- 
jected a splendid vision of an industrial 
economy. Alexander Hamilton was indeed 
advancing class interests in his financial 
program, as Charles Beard has pointed out. 
But the Hamiltonian interpretation of the 
interests of the business community pro- 
moted the general welfare as well. 

It can also be noted that Jefferson's views 
on politics and economics—I do not speak 
here of his views on education and on civil 
freedcm—-were just as much an expression of 
class interest—and of a class interest which, 
if dominant, would have gravely retarded 
our national development, 

The Federalist Party had at the start a 
high sense of national obligation. But its 
flavor and its rhetoric were aristocratic in an 
increasingly democratic land, and it soon 
passed from the scene. Its nationalist her- 
itage was taken over, however, by statesmen 
like Henry Clay, with his American system, 
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and John Quincy Adams, with his call for 
national econcsiic planning. Almost in the 
accents of a believer in the welfare state, the 
younger Adams as President could define 
the great object of government as the pro- 
gressive improvement of the condition of the 
governed. 

Yet, after Adams the decline of American 
conservatism set in. The administration of 
Andrew Jackson, with its vigorous exercise of 
the national power in the popular interest, 
set in motion the long process of weaning 
the Jeffersonians from antistatism. At the 
same time, the Whig Party rejected the truly 
conservative possibilities inherent in its own 
intellectual position. That party—as Au- 
gust Heckscher has argued in A Pattern of 
Politics—was founded on a recognition of 
the diverse interests in society. Its avowed 
end was the harmonizing of those interests 
in the service of a national unity; its cher- 
ished means was the positive action of gov- 
ernment within a framework of constitu- 
tionalism. Yet it came to sacrifice the in- 
terests of society to the interests of the busi- 
ness community. It became, in Emerson’s 
phrase, too much the shop-and-till party. 

Later the Presidency of Abraham Lincoln 
momentarily recharged American conserva- 
tism with a passionate sense of the national 
interest. But class interests took over again 
in the next generation; the short-run i:ter- 
ests of business became glibly identified with 
the long-run interests of the Nation. 

Theodore Roosevelt made the final—and a 
vigorous—attempt to restore to American 
conservatism something of the spirit of the 
Tory democracy of Britain. “We Republi- 
cans [must] hold the just balance,” he cried, 
“and set ourselves against improper corpo- 
rate influence on the one hand as against 
demagogy and mob rule on the other.” But 
those who controlled the Republican Party 
would not tolerate so detached an attitude 
toward the great corporations and, in 1912, 
they drove Roosevelt out of the party. With 
him went the last powerful impulse of true 
conservatism in the Republican Party. 

True, there have been some authentic con- 
servatives since Theodore Roosevelt—Henry 
L. Stimson, Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu 
Root, Dwight Morrow, Wendell Willkie, for 
example. But it is chastening to note how 
few were ever used by a Republican admin- 
istration, except in the field of foreign policy, 
or were politically acceptable to the Repub- 
lican bosses. Indeed, such followers of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1912 as John G. Winant, 
Harold Ickes and Frank Knox eventually 
found a more congenial atmosphere in the 
liberal administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Generally, however, the conservative 
party in the United States has become, in a 
degree unimagined by Emerson, the “shop 
and till party.” 

“Conservatism belongs to society as a 
whole,” Peter Viereck has written in Con- 
servatism Revisited, “for its purpose is to 
conserve the values needed by scciety as a 
whole. Conservatism is betrayed when it 
becomes the exclusive property of a single 
social or economic minority.” It is precisely 
this betrayal which has reduced American 
conservatism to its current fatuity. For the 
Republican Party as an organization has be- 
come in recent years so committed to the 
short-run interests of the business com- 
munity that it has often tended to ignore 
what are clearly the long-run interests of the 
Nation. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate 
this conflict. High tariffs, for instance, pro- 
tect the immediate advantages of certain 
industries. Yet every economist knows, and 
every politician should know, that we can 
maintain our tariff barriers and close our 
markets to foreign gocds only at the ex- 
pense of world economic stability. In the 
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long run, a protective tariff system will de- 
stroy the position of American business. 
3ut the magnetism of the short run is too 
great, and the Republican Party resists nearly 
every attempt at tariff reduction. 

Similarly, in the field of social welfare it 
is obviously essential, if capitalism is to sur- 
vive, to hold the loyalty of the masses to the 
existing economic system. And it is obvi- 
ously impossible to hold that loyalty if the 
existing economic system fails to feed, house, 
and clothe all the people, to provide them 
decent medical care or adequate education. 
So the dictate of true conservatism would be 
to bribe the masses into loyalty, if you like, 
by assuring them the "basic decencies of 
living. 

As the British Tory Quintin Hogg has put 
it, “if you do not give the people social 
reform, they will give you social revolution.” 
Yet the Republican Party, in proclaiming its 
crusade against the welfare state, is abandon- 
ing the working masses to the radicals—and 
all in the name of a lower tax rate. Again 
the short run triumphs over the long. 

Similarly, in the field of foreign policy, 
the business community has no future ex- 
cept in a free and peaceful world. Yet again, 
under the banner of tax reduction, it de- 
mands cuts in our spending which threaten 
to dismantle vital parts of our Defense Es- 
tablishment and of our foreign economic 
policy. The price of retirement in a world 
on the verge of war may well be national 
disaster. 

Is American conservatism dead beyond re- 
call? Has it become simply the political 
reflex of the fears and timidities of the 
leadership of business? One certainly sees 
no Disraeli leading the Republicans to an 
affirmative social policy at home; no Church- 
ill calling for an adequate program to resist 
tyranny abroad. 

Yet there are, I think, signs today that 
the true conservatives are attempting to res- 
cue their party from the reactionaries with 
a vigor they have not shown since the days 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Young men like 
August Heckscher, Peter Viereck, and Mc- 
George Bundy have set forth for the first 
time in a generation a usable political phi- 
losophy for conservatism, and the activity 
of Senators like WAYNE Morse and HENRY 
Casor LopcE and Congressmen like JacoB 
Javits; of governors like Youngdahl, of Min- 
nesota; Peterson, of Nebraska; and Driscoll, 
of New Jersey; as well as of younger politi- 
cians like Oren Root, Jr., and Philip Willkie, 
has suggested the main lines of an intelligent 
conservative policy. 

It is not too hard to describe the positions 
a true conservatism should take. It must, 
in the first place, follow the example of 
Theodore Roosevelt and dedicate itself to the 
public interest as against the special inter- 
ests of any single group. This position 
would have particular potency at a time 
when many citizens are becoming apprehen- 
sive over the power of organized labor. But 
it is not a position which Republicans can 
convincingly assume until they demonstrate 
that they have liberated themselves from 
a posture of entire subserviency before the 
business community. 

In the second place, the conservative party 
must, like John Quincy Adams, commit it- 
self to a program of social welfare. It can 
make its distinctive contribution to such a 
program by opposing the centralization of 
welfare services in the Federal Government. 
It can argue for the encouragement of private 
and voluntary initiatives; it can argue for 
the local and State administration of welfare 
policies. But again the Republicans cannot 
plausibly assume this position until they 
demonstrate that they are genuinely devoted 
to welfare objectives. 

In the third place, the conservative party 
must, like Abraham Lincoln, assume a prin- 


cipled position on the question of civil rights. 
It must demand the speedy recognition of the 
equal rights of the Negro. And it must re- 
vive the ancient conservative respect for due 
process of law, especially as it affects the 
freedom of expression. It must follow 
Holmes and Hughes, not Mundt and Nixon; 
its best traditions, not its worst, on questions 
of political and intellectual liberty. 

In the fourth place, the conservative party 
must, like Henry L. Stimson and Wendell 
Willkie, give unstinted support to foreign 
policies designed to assure national security. 
This means recognizing the dangers in the 
world and preparing to meet them. Nor do 
verbal blasts at communism or reckless de- 
mands for military adventures in Formosa 
constitute any substitute for the hard, exact- 
ing, costly job of constructing a foreign policy 
and appropriating the resources necessary to 
execute it. 

Would such a four-point program be “me- 
tooism”? In the sense that this program 
admits to meeting the problems of the age 
of Truman, and not those of the age of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, it is no doubt guilty 
of that weird heresy. But in the sense that 
it represents an identity of program with the 
Fair Deal, surely not. The differences be- 
tween the parties would remain great and 
significant. 

By standing convincingly for the public in- 
terest, the Republicans could throw on the 
Democrats the onus of representing special 
and “selfish” groups. By standing convinc- 
ingly for a program of decentralized welfare, 
the Republicans could throw on the Demo- 
crats the burden of explaining why every- 
thing must be run from Washington. With- 
in the objectives of the twentieth century, 
an alternative program to the Fair Deal is 
entirely conceivable. 

But to stand “convincingly” for these ob- 
jectives, the Republicans must remember 
that conservatism is not the private property 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
It is not a device for increasing the short- 
run security of business. It is rather a pro- 
found sense of national continuity, stretch- 
ing deep into the past and forward into the 
future, and providing a protective mem- 
brane for all the people of society. 

“It is the people with a sense of injustice,” 
Senator LopGe recently observed, “who be- 
come a target for Communist activity. The 
way to defeat the Communists is not by try- 
ing to shoot them, but by being just to our 
own people.” This would be the essential 
doctrine of a responsible American conser- 
vatism and the only likely condition for its 
revival. 


Low Brand of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. H. HEDRICK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the Charleston 
Gazette, Charleston, W. Va., dated March 
28, 1950, and entitled “Low Brand of 
Politics”: 

Low BRAND oF POLITICS 

It is unfortunate that an otherwise smart 
man like Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
should have been so neglectful of his public 
relations. Many a less able man has suc- 
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ceeded in public life because of a pleasing 
personality. 

We believe that there is something more 
than loyalty to friends that has made Presi- 
dent Truman announce that he is not going 
to fire Acheson in spite of the fact that it 
was hitherto generally reported that the 
President had enough of him and was letting 
him go. Apparently Acheson is to stay on 
the job indefinitely. 

The foreign policies adopted by the Secre- 
tary of State are not his alone. They were 
worked out after many conferences with the 
Fresident and his other advisers. The poli- 
cies are the coordinated conclusions of the 
national administration. 

Acheson is not the sort of man to “make 
friends and influence people.” No doubt this 
phase of his character is due to some youth- 
ful inhibitions that expressed themselves in 
a retiring nature, even an antagonistic atti- 
tude toward others. He retreated within 
himself and fought back only when molested. 
Being an introvert he devoted himself to 
study, and having a fine mind he accumu- 
lated a wide and well-coordinated lot of 
general knowledge. 

Be sure Acheson was fully discussed before 
the President appointed him. A man was 
wanted who would put up an uncompromis- 
ing front toward Stalin and at the same 
time would follow the rules of common 
sense. Thus far that is what Acheson has 
done and the policy is having marked effect 
on Soviet Russia. 

Acheson started out with making himself 
unpopular with the press. Probably he was 
not warned against that which is the only 
mistake of consequence he has made thus 
far. No newspaper reporter has given him 
the worst of it, but at the same time few 
if any have taken the trouble to report the 
more favorable aspects. Some columnist 
once observed that you may be able to whip a 
reporter one day but that he can whip a 
man in public life every day by leaving him 
out of the paper. That is not vicious 
retaliation but mere disinterest. 

The Secretary of State having built up his 
own poor press he was considered a vulner- 
able member of the national administration 
by the Republican leaders. They decided to 
concentrate their attack on him, even to try 
to run him out of office. They hoped for 
criticism of the public that might be brought 
to bear on the administration as a whole. 
That explains the vicious attack by Republi- 
can Senator JosepH McCartuy. Acheson was 
to be made the goat and McCartuy was to 
heap criticism upon him. 

Now the better balanced Republican lead- 
ers regret that the plan was ever adopted. 
It has kicked back seriously. McCarrny has 
been making accusations that later proved 
to be groundless. He has been so hell-bent 
on getting something on the Democrats that 
he has been blasting with a blunderbuss, 
hoping that he might hit someone or some- 
thing in his blind attack. 

Time was when the Department of State 
was an inept, antiquated and ineffectual de- 
partment, run by career men whose chief 
ability lay in retaining social connections. 
A lot has been done toward ridding the De- 
partment of this element and toward making 
it a modern, up-and-going department 
Acheson, without any publicity, has accom- 
plished much along these lines. 

Acheson's chief value, however, has been 
in his handling of international relations 
and in this he seems to have employed 4 
high type of intelligence. 

On the other hand, McCarthy by his blind, 
vicious and violent attacks on the Depart- 
ment has put serious obstacles in the path 
of the Secrvtary and has served only to hut 
our international standing and influence. 

It is a pity that a man like McCarTny can 
be allowed to do such a disservice to his 











country by employment of low political party 
devices in an effort to discredit a high mem- 
per of the national administration. 

For honor, patriotism, and intelligence 
there is no comparison between the two men. 


OE 


Foreign Policy an Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE AOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the April 4 issue of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram rela- 
tive to our foreign policy: 

FOREIGN PoLicy AN ISSUE 


In the congressional elections to be held 
in the fall, United States voters are going to 
be much more concerned with candidates’ 
records than with their personalities. 

Major issues are beginning to shape up, 
and reports from over the Nation indicate 
ihat men and women are deeply interested 
in foreign policy. Already the Republican 
National Committee chief, Guy Gabrielson, 
has denounced the administration’s policy 
in violent terms, asserting also that the 
Communists have China today, solely as the 
result of our policy. 

President Truman left no doubt that for- 
eign policy will be a major issue with him 
and his Fair Deal associates when he thun- 
dered against Senators WHERRY, BRIDGES, and 
McCarTHyY, calling them saboteurs of foreign 
policy and branding them as the greatest 
assets of the Kremlin. 

Senator Tarr then, speaking to Maine Re- 
publicans, said the only thing, that will keep 
us from being victims of creeping socialism 
is to elect a GOP Congress this year: and 
a GOP President in 1952. This is the only 
way, he said, to get rid of Communists.in 
the State Department. And the State De- 
partment is engaged directly in shaping and 
carrying out foreign policy. Its leading ex- 
ponent is Secretary Acheson, champion of 
the policy which, his critics say, is sympa- 
thetic to the aims of Soviet Russia. 

Not since the issue of the League of Nations 
issue following World ‘War I have we had 
such interest in foreign affairs. The world 
situation tcday is much more inflammatory 
than it was then. 

When the President brushed off the Com- 
munist problem with the now famous red- 
herring expression he made campaign mate- 
rial for his foes. He said the inquiry initiated 
by the Republicans was designed only to de- 
tract public attention from the extra session 
of Congress he had summoned to curb in- 
flation. On the same day Alger Hiss denied 
he ever had any connections with Commu- 
nists. We know now all about him, and 
Julian Wadleigh, Judith Coplon, and we 
know that 91 depraved persons were ousted 
from the State Department because they 
were easy prey for the Soviet's ring of agents 
here. Also, an undisclosed number of per- 
sons were tossed out of the Department be- 
cause they were found to be poor security 
risks, 

There is more to come, lots more appar- 
ently. By the fall the American people will 
have been treated to such an abundance of 
heme calling, political pyrotechnics, testi- 
nony, and possible convictions of spying, 
their votes will be cast largely on where a 
man stands on this paramount question of 


‘ 


foreign policy. 
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Address on Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an address on Abraham Lincoln, 
delivered on Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 12, 1950, at the Ford Theater, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is the very theater 
room and location where Abraham Lin- 
coln was assassinated. The speech was 
delivered by a distinguished lawyer of 
the State of California Bar Association, 
to wit, Ralph G. Lindstrom. Mr. Lind- 
strom is recognized as one of the prom- 
inent men of our Nation; he has given 
much of his time and ability to a deep 
and consecrated study of the events sur- 
rounding the life of Abraham Lincoln, 
and had come to Washington again for 
the expressed purpose of doing some 
more research work in our great Con- 
gressional Library. He had not come to 
make this address on the occasion of the 
observance of Abraham Lincoln’s birth- 
day. I was privileged to introduce him, 
as I know him personally, as a distin- 
guished, able member, of the California 
bar, at Los Angeles, Calif., and as I am 
president of the Abraham Lincoln group 
of Long Beach, Calif., and also a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Lin- 
coln group of Washington, D. C., I con- 
sidered it a privilege to preside at this 
meeting February 12, 1950. 

In my introduction of the distinguished 
speaker, I remarked that Los Angeles 
was a suburb of my home city of Long 
Beach, and that.I had been relieved of 
giving the main address on this occasion 
on the life of Abraham Lincoln, by reason 
of the fact that Attorney Lindstrom had 
come to Washington that very Saturday 
evening before. This explains Mr. Lind- 
strom’s remarks contained in the first 
two paragraphs. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN’ - 


Congressman DoYte, ladies and gentlemen, 
I, too; am ‘in one of the main points of Los 
Angeles County as to residence. I live in 
Beverly Hills and Los Angeles is,the suburb 
in which I have my office. We permit Long 
Beach to be another minor community at- 
tached to Beverly Hills. 

Congressman Doy Le was at a disadvantage. 
You see, he had 24 hours in which to worry. 
I have only had 15 minutes, so I'll start wor- 
rying after I make this speech on the way 
back to the hotel after the meeting is over. 

Because of the shortness of time after the 
invitation today to address you, when I 
walked over to Ford Theater from my hotel, 
I stopped across the street at the Petersen 
House and stcod there a little while in the 
room where Abraham Lincoln expired after 
having been shot by Booth in this building. 
This thought came to me: What would 
Lincoln be saying to us now? Are we em- 
balming him in beautiful, lifeless monu- 
ments, or are we letting all these lovely me- 
morials speak to us the message that Abra- 
ham Lincoln lived and died to leave behind 
for us? Is Abraham Lincoln dead in Amer- 
ica or does he live in our hearts and in our 
civic lives? Are we thinking in terms of 
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that great Federal Union for which he gave 
his life? 

He had one life purpose, fust one. He 
never forgot that one purpose. He was 
vilified because he wouldn't forget it. Abra- 
ham Lincoln stood long under great vili- 
fication because he was waiting for the 
support of the people of the United States 
in carrying out that purpose and for the time 
in which to carry it out. 

This one life purpose I should like to have 
you consider was a Federal plan of govern- 
ment, a government under which people 
could live in a large area with unity in diver- 
sity. He was for that Federal Union because 
he knew the only alternatives were either 
the anarchy of no law in interstate or na- 
tional affairs, or an over-all unitary national 
tyranny which absorbed all of the States and 
local governments, instead of preserving 
them. 

In this morning’s New York Times there 
is a beautiful editorial and I'd like to use 
two short paragraphs as my text for this 
afternoon. The editorial was speaking of 
the Gettysburg Address and of what Mr. Lin- 
coln went there to proclaim, and then says: 

“Mr. Lincoln’s mind went back to the be- 
ginning of the Republic. He knew that prin- 
ciples laid down in 1776 were not secure in 
1863 unless men were still willing to give 
their lives for them as they had done at 
Gettysburg and unless the living were still 
willing to work for them. One birth of free- 
dom was not sufficient. From generation to 
generation freedom had to be reborn. 

“Mr. Lincoln had a deep reverence for 
George Washington. It could not have been 
in his mind that he himself would some day 
be as greatly revered as Washington and even 
more deeply loved. He turned back to Wash- 
ington and Jefferson over what seemed to him 
a considerable length of time, looking to 
them for inspiration and justification. Now, 
in the same way over the same span of time 
we turn back to Lincoln. The great task 
is still unfinished. If freedom in his day 
was having its new birth on one continent, 
now it is struggling to survive on all con- 
tinents. From the words and memories of 
Abraham Lincoln we here again take in- 
creased devotion after this new lapse of four- 
score and 7 years to the ancient and 
undying cause.” 

There are two possible paths before man- 
kind. It was the peril which Mr. Lincoln 
saw for a nation which is now a world peril 
from which, in the light of Mr. Lincoln’s life 
and purpose, we must save the world. 

Tt is the old question of how to avoid the 
anarchy of no law to govern the relations of 
men, and still also avoid the unitary tyranny 
which absorbs all into a general government. 
Stephen Douglas on July 9, 1858, at Chicago 
said, in effect: 

This fellow Lincoln would destroy all the 
parts, all the States, all the local conditions 
and-sovereignties. He’d have Congress reg- 
ulating cranberry laws of Indiana and telling 
Louisiana to raise corn and Nebraska to raise 
cotton. Why, God has fixed all that. 

The next July 10, 1858, Mr. Lincoln made 
his response. Think it over in the light 
of today’s conditions in the world: 

“I believe each individual is naturally en- 
titled to do as he pleases with himself and 
the fruit of his labor, so far as it in no wise 
interferes with any other man’s rights.” 

Don’t you see he reached way back to the 
first chapter of Genesis for that one? God 
gave man dominion over all the earth and 
man has been busy prostituting that do- 
minion into an effort to have domination 
over other men. Lincoln continued: 

“Each community as a State, has a right 
to do exactly as it pleases with all the con- 
cerns within that State that interfere with 
the right of no other State; and that the 
Gencral Government, upon principle, has no 
right to interfere with anything other than 
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that general class of things that does con- 
cern the whole.” 

There is a perfect definition of sovereignty 
as always internal to an area of law and 
government. 

Douglas, you see, charged Lincoln with a 
purpose to establish throughout the nation 
dead uniformity. Mr. Lincoln went right 
back to the constitutional fathers for his 
answer. He said: 

“The great variety of the local institu- 
tions in the States, springing from differ- 
ences in the soil, differences in the face of 
the country, and in the climate, are bonds 
of union. They do not make ‘a house di- 
vided against itself,’ but they make a house 
united. If they produce in one section of 
the country what is called for by the wants 
of another section, and this other section 
can supply the wants of the first, they are 
not matters of discord, but bonds of union, 
true bonds of union.” 

In his House Divided Against Itself 
speech in 1858 when he announced his can- 
didacy for the United States Senate, you 
remember he started out by saying: 

“If we could but know where we are and 
whither we are tending, we could tell better 
what to do and how to do it.” 

Well, where are We today and whither are 
we tending? 

America has been given an opportunity 
to take leadership in the world, moral and 
civic leadership, in establishing law in place 
of anarchy for world affairs. This cannot 
be done without strong support and under- 
standing by the people of the United States. 
I know there is a developing ground-swell 
for the establishment of law for world af- 
fairs by making the United Nations an 
effective instrumentality for world order and 
peace. But democratic governments can- 


not get too far out ahead of the people. 
It is of no use for us to inveigh against 
either political party or the administration, 


unless we give that ground-swell of public 
opinion to sustain a course of action which 
makes it safe in a democracy for an ad- 
ministration to proceed. Listen to how Mr. 
Lincoln saw that, when he Was faced with 
the crisis of a dividing union and two Sec- 
tions of the country ready to destroy each 
other. When he was en route to Washington 
at Indianapolis on February 11, 1861, he said 
this, and he is saying it to us today: 

“When the people rise in mass in behalf 
of the Union and the liberties of this coun- 
try, truly it may be said ‘The gates of Hell 
cannot prevail against them.’ * * * It 
is your business to rise Up and preserve the 
Union and liberty for yourselves, and not for 
me. I appeal to you again to constantly 
bear in mind that not with politicians, not 
with Presidents, not with office-seekers, but 
with you, is the question: Shall the Union 
and shall the liberties of this country be pre- 
served to the latest generations?” 

Oh, he labored, he thought, and, my 
friends, he prayed to save our Federal Union, 
our Federal plan. Now, was this for the 
United States alone and for its people alone? 
Let’s turn to what Mr. Lincoln himself said 
so it will be no one’s opinion about what he 
thought. When he responded to Douglas in 
Peoria in that great speech of October 1854, 
he said this: 

“Let us readopt the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and with it the practices and poli- 
cies which harmonize with it. If we do this 
we shall not only have saved the Union, 
but we shall have so saved it as to make 
it and keep it forever worthy of saving. We 
shall have so saved it that the succeeding 
millions of free, happy people the world over 
shall rise up and call us blessed to the latest 
generation.” 

Again when he reached New Jersey on the 
same trip he referred to the struggles of 
Americans in the Revolutionary War, and 
then said: 


“I am exceedingly anxious that that thing 
which they struggled for; that something 
even more than national independence; 
that something that held out a great promise 
to all the people of the world to all time to 
come: I am exceeding anxious that this 
Union, the Constitution, and the liberties of 
the people shall be perpetuated in accord- 
ance with the original idea for which that 
struggle was made.” 

Then, at the very darkest hour of the Civil 
War, when his Cabinet wasn’t sure that he 
should retain the war powers as Executive 
and when the Congress, in its Committee for 
the Conduct of War, was questioning every- 
thing he did, then Mr. Lincoln dipped his 
pen into his very heart and told Congress in 
his message of December 1, 1862: 

“We know how to save the Union. The 
world knows we do know how to save it. We, 
even we here, hold the power and bear the 
responsibility. * * * Weshall nobly save 
or meanly lose, the last best hope of earth.” 

Notice, he didn’t say “last best hope of the 
United States” but “last best hope of earth.” 
Then he went on referring to the Union, the 
Federal Union: 

“Other means may succeed; this could not 
fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just—a way which, if followed, the world 
will forever applaud, and God must forever 
bless.” 

Well, whither are we tending? Now no 
one can seriously question today, that 
physically or conceptually, we are one world 
in time and space and in communications. 
We can fly to California from Washington in 
9 hours. You can go to Europe overnight. 
It is one world physically. On that fact we 
cannot disagree; but in this one world physi- 
cally we have two worlds, at least, politically. 

One of these worlds or power groups is 
headed up, not by the Russian people, but 
by a dictatorship over the Russian people 
which seeks to be the head of a unitary 
world government with this Kremlin Polit- 
buro as a tyrannical totalitarian topkick. 
Oh, they don’t say this. They deny it. But 
all their actions prove it. 

On the other hand, the United States—and 
I fear unwittingly because of not taking the 
leadership in lawful world affairs—is rapidly 
establishing a unitary national government. 
This is not because of anyone’s ideology, not 
because of anyone’s politics, but primarily 
because in war or threat of war, the war 
power must be supreme. In the threat of war 
and in the conduct of war and in the back- 
wash of war, power is siphoned from the 
States and local levels to the national level. 
It has done so, not only in this country, but is 
doing so in every nation threatened with or 
participating in world-wide war. In this 
country we are very largely substituting for 
our Federal plan, a unitary national govern- 
ment. Power flows to Washington. Its juris- 
diction increases necessarily under the im- 
pulse to build a garrison police state to assure 
peace in a world area of no law or anarchy. 
We may find ourselves without peace, with- 
out a Federal Union, without liberty under a 
unitary, national, all-absorbing military gov- 
ernment, 

Again, whither are we tending? The 
people of the world stand mesmerized today 
before the hellishness of bacteriological 
weapons, an atom bomb, and a hydrogen 
bomb. They say to themselves, “Oh, we 
ought not use these but we must and so we 
will.” Oh, Iam not criticizing those in power 
who are developing these weapons. We can- 
not disarm unilaterally. We must be na- 
tionally strong until the United Nations has 
effective power to police the peace. 

But the atomic monopoly is gone. The 
hydrogen bomb is no pure science secret. It 
apparently is only a question of technological 
development. Bacteriological horrors are be- 
yond description as war weapons. 

Well, then, what is the best hope of earth 
presently? Today our best hope is the United 
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Nations. We must not sneer at it. We must 
not allow it to be frustrated out of existence 
by asking it to do what we do not give jt 
the power to do. It is veto ridden. But we 
cannot and should not abolish the veto with. 
out safeguarding changes in the United Na. 
tions Charter. 

It may be seriously questioned if Russia 
ever spiritually joined the United Nations 
Today she is not participating at all. And 
when she does participate she stymies im. 
portant action by the abuse of the veto, 

The whole world is confronted with busi. 
ness dislocation and trade unbalance which 
makes, day by day, ever more serious prob- 
lems in all parts of the world. In the Unite 
States we have an uneasy prosperity with a 
$260,000,000,000 national debt. Last year we 
had a $5,000,000,000 deficit, and this year we'll 
have another $5,000,000,000 deficit. We’! 
have a great deal of excitable debate about 
balancing the budget and reducing taxes, but 
as long as the present threat of war and an 
arms race with hydrogen bombs and other 
horrendous weapons continues, with 79 
cents of every Federal tax dollar going to war, 
past, present, and future, there isn’t much 
opportunity for reduction in that area of 
expenditure. We cannot much reduce that 
79 cents per dollar until the nations of the 
world cease spending all their substance and 
give up all liberty in the stupid business of 
developing themselves into mutual extermi- 
nation camps and competitive garrison police 
states. 

I repeat, we cannot disarm unilaterally. 
We must develop a way under which it 
safely can be done. 

The threat of inflation out of control is 
also the way we are tending. Speaking of 
inflation, I wonder if you have heard the 
anecdote which I recently learned. When 
in the Civil War the gold and silver stocks 
were shrinking rapidly and paper currency 
increasing, one member of the Cabinet said: 
“Mr. Lincoln, if we are going to have to print 
more of this paper money, let’s at least take 
off this motto ‘In God we trust.’” Mr. Lin- 
coln thought a little while and then said: 
“Well, if you do take off that motto, we could 
print: ‘Silver and gold have I none but such 
as I have give I thee.’” 

We must als” realize, I repeat, that Russia 
is deliberately the most isolationist nation 
in the world today. The Kremlin Politburo 
is striving for a unitary, single control, world 
government. Her concept of a world govern- 
ment would be a totalitarian tyranny, with 
the Kremlin Politburo at the top. Such a 
world government would absorb all sov- 
ereignties, all nations, all states, all cities, 
all school districts, all colleges and universi- 
ties, all cultures and customs, all religions 
and rights. It would make our world the 
place of the living dead. 

On the other hand, the United States un- 
wittingly, I repeat, has gone farther down 
that same road than we realize. We do not 
in the United States seek a totalitarian world 
tyranny, but we are unwittingly changing 
our National Government into more of 4 
unitary type than a Federal plan of govern- 
ment. Under the supremacy of the war pow- 
er, it is idle to say that someone is deliber- 
ately doing this. It cannot be prevented, and 
if the cold war continues long enough and 
if we continue developing these mutual ex- 
termination camps and regiment this Nation 
of people to the extent necessary to police 
against hydrogen bombs, then, ladies and 
gentlemen, you are going to have a unitary 
National Government, no matter who is 1) 
power, because there is no alternative. And 
remember that power which continually 
flows to a unitary government seldom re- 
turns, not only because of the habit of power 
at the unitary level but also because the 
habit of the surrender of the exercise of local 
sovereignty and responsibility by the people 
and smaller units of government corrupts 
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{ndependent self-reliance into supine de- 
yendence. 

Oh, if we carelessly and through inertia 
change the Federal Government, to preserve 
which Abraham Lincoln gave his life, into a 
unitary National Government, even if we 
then won world war III, whether we fight it 
as a preventive war or as a defensive war, we 
will no longer be a nation of free men. We 
would have forgotten, I fear, America is ad- 
jured by her hymn: “* * * confirm my 
soul in self-control, thy liberty in law.” 

The United States, if it became the head 
of a unitary world government, would cease 
to be the instrumentality of freedom, of 
demonstrating liberty under federal law. 

The American-tested federal plan of law 
for over-all affairs, but limited in jurisdic- 
tion to over-all affairs, is our only possible 
salvation from (1) world-wide destruction, 
(2) continued anarchy in world affairs until 
we return to barbarism, or (3) unitary and 
tyrannical world government. This federal 
plan is what American civic genius tested for 
the world. It is this federal plan for which 
Abraham Lincoln gave his life in this very 
building. This federal plan is the only pos- 
sible alternative to unitary tyranny on the 
one hand or to anarchy between nations on 
the other hand. It is the only effective way 
to save the United States its internal sover- 
eignty and way of life. It is the only safe 
and still effective way to save the UN. It is 
the only safe and still effective way to have 
a government for world affairs which will not 
be a threat to our Nation, our way of life. 

In creating such a federal world govern- 
ment, as was true when we created our na- 
tional federal government, by transforming, 
if we will, the UN into a government solely 
for world affairs, we will exercise our sover- 
eignty. We will not surrender sovereignty. 
We surrender sovereignty by failing to use it. 
We will put law where anarchy now exists 
between nations. That is the only way of 
ever reducing the backbreaking expenditures 
which are making this and every other na- 
tion in the world insolvent today. Do not 
forget that in the most inflated economy of 
any nation in history which still retained 
any currency responsibility, we have not been 
able to reduce but rather have increased our 
national war debt. In 2 years we are adding 
$10,000,000,000. If the time came when we 
had a truly effective federal government for 
world affairs, and we were to spend $5,000,- 
000,000 to support it, there would be, as 
against tre nearly $15,000,000,000 we now 
spend on the current Military Establishment, 
an annual difference of $10,000,000,000. This 
saving could pay interest—$5,000,000,000—on 
our debt and amortize the debt at the an- 
nual rate of $5,000,000,000. What we now 
spend on dept interest could be used for a 
eally helpful and much-needed tax re- 
auction, 

Also such a federal plan of government for 
world affairs would reverse the trend, the 
very dangerous trend, within the United 
States, toward a unitary, centralized govern- 
ment. It would permit us to carefully give 
Washington—and other nations can then 
give their national capitals—all the power, 
but only the power, essential in internal 
affairs in connection with their developing 
commerce and the closer association of peo- 
ple in daily life. At the same time it will 
enable us to retain our national sovereignty 
and existence, while at the same time we 
Preserve local governments under local con- 
trol. Thus we may also preserve the indi- 
Vidual self-reliance which we so highly prize. 
_ Sovereignty, as Mr. Lincoln conceived it, 
‘Ss an internal thing. It is internal to an 
area of law. It is internal to a government. 
It is internal self-control. Whenever you 
have a thing called external sovereignty, 
Whether it be men with guns on their hips 
or nations with hydrogen bombs in their 
arsenals, to be used in an area without law, it 















is anarchy. External sovereignty is only a 
delusion. It is sheer anarchy. It is the 
anarchy which could spell the end of man, 

When we save the UN by making it a fed- 
eral world government for world affairs only, 
we will do it by creating an era of world 
liberty under world law where the anarchy 
of nonlaw now exists. This effective UN will 
be federal not unitary. Such an effective 
UN federation would not absorb national 
sovereignty but will preserve it. It will pre- 
serve nations and states and cities and cul- 
tures and religions and rights and freedoms 
and local laws. Yes, it will preserve, as our 
form of government has preserved, unity in 
diversity. That is humanhood’s only way of 
governing a large area without the loss of 
liberty which is inevitable in a unitary 
over-all government. 

Finally, the greatest blessing of such a 
federal concept of law for world affairs 
would be to challenge man to think in terms 
of people, in terms of men, and not in terms 
of nationals of despised enemy states. If 
man can commence to think in terms of 
man, there may again be peace on the earth 
and there may be brought out what Mr. 
Lincoln called in his first inaugural “the 
better angels of our nature.” 

I should like to close with what may be 
to some a presumptuous but slight para- 
phrase of a part of the Gettysburg Address. 
I am thinking of Mr. Lincoln whose con- 
scious human life ended in this building. 
When he spoke at Gettysburg, referring to 
the dead there who gave their lives that our 
Federal Union might continue as our way 
of life, I think he was speaking to all men 
everywhere and for all time to come. Let 
Lincoln speak to us, here, now in our self- 
pledge to that great Unionist: “It is for us, 
the living, to be here dedicated, today and al- 
ways, to the unfinished work which he who 
was assassinated in this building so nobly 
advanced. It is for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that 
from our honored, assassinated President we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which he gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion; that we here highly resolve that our 
noble Lincoln shall not have died in vain; 
that the federal plan of government, under 
God, shall give birth to universal freedom 
from war; that federal government for world 
affairs—government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall be established 
upon earth so that men shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





Unjust Partition of the Republic of 
Ireland 
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Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letter and resolution: 


ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, 
Somerville, Mass., April 3, 1950. 
Hon. THomMAs J. LANE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The enclosed resolution passed 
unanimously by the Massachusetts State 
Board, Ancient Order of Hibernians, at our 
last meeting is transmitted to you by direc- 
tion of the State board. 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to call 
to your attention the deep interest that true 
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sons of Erin the world over have in elimi- 
nating the unjust partition of Ireland. 
Your efforts in behalf of the Fogarty reso- 
lution (H. Res. 270) are earnestly requested. 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. PHILLIPs, 
State Secretary. 





RESOLUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
BOARD OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS 
IN AMERICA 


Whereas our membership, as American 
citizens of Irish birth or descent, are justly 
proud of the contributions, sacrifices, and 
efforts the Irish have always so unselfishly 
made for the preservation of the great Amer- 
ican principles: freedom, liberty, and the 
unity for the people of the United States of 
America; and these same Irish contributions 
were made in every war to preserve these 
same principles for the peoples and nations 
of the world oppressed by totalitarian groups 
or governments through communistic or 
other un-American practices; and 

Whereas the Republic of Ireland is the 
one country in the world free from commu- 
nism and its liberty-destroying theories and 
practices which today threatens the United 
States of Amcrica and the whole world; and 

Whereas the Government of Gre_t Britain 
has been the recipient of financial gifts and 
grants from the American taxpayers, in- 
cluding some 30,000,000 taxpayers of Irish 
blood, and from this aid, Great Britain has 
supported a puppet government in the six 
northeast counties of the Republic of Ire- 
land against the will and votes of the ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland; and 

Whereas Great Britain has recently given 
its governmental recognition to communism 
in another nation of the world; and 

Whereas in the event of war between our 
United States of America and the forces of 
communism, the Republic of Ireland, united 
with its 32 counties free from the Great Brit- 
ain-made partition, would be the United 
States of America’s strongest bulwark in 
Europe against communism: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Board of the Ancient Order of Hibernians in 
America, in regular meeting assembled at 
Boston, Mass., urgently requests the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, the 
Secretary of State Department of the United 
States of America, the Members of the United 
States Senate and United States House of 
Representatives to take proper action to have 
the Government of Great Britain to remove 
this unjust partition of the Republic of Ire- 
land immediately by the passage of the 
Fogarty bill now before the Legislature of 
the United States of America; and that copies 
of this petition be sent to the presiding 
Officers of Government in Washington, D. C. 

The Massachusetts State Board of the 
AOH: Rev. Michael J. Houlihan, Chap- 
lain, Watertown; Paul E. Tierney, 
President, Somerville; William P. Sul- 
livan, Vice President, Holyoke; Thomas 
C. Phillips, Secretary, Worcester; 
James P. McCarthy, Treasurer, Malden; 
Hugh P. Caffrey, Organizer, Brockton; 
Thomas H. Murray, Mission Chairman, 
Brighton; P. Frank Kean, Director, 
Brighton; Thomas F. Hall, Sr., Pitts- 
field; William J. Ronan, New Bedford; 
Joseph P. McKenna, Methuen; Daniel 
J. Clifford, Watertown; Daniel F. Slat- 
tery, Norwood; Richard Fitzmaurice, 
Brockton; Hugh A. Moriarty, Worcester. 





House Resolution 270 


Whereas the House of Representatives, 
Sixty-fifth Congress (1919) third session, by 
House Joint Resolution 357, duly passed a 
resolution declaring that the people of Ire- 
land should have the right to determine the 
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form of government under which they de- 
sired to live; and 

Whereas in the intervening 30 years, the 
people of Ireland have so determined but the 
effect of their determination has been 
thwarted, and they have in fact been de- 
prived of the right to the form of govern- 
ment under which they desire to live; and 

Whereas 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland 
have been successful in obtaining interna- 
tional recognition for the Republic of Ire- 
land which has, as its basic law, a consti- 
tution modeled upon our own American 
Constitution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House 
of Representatives that the Republic of Ire- 
land should embrace the entire territory of 
Ireland unless the clear majority of all of 
the people of Ireland, in a free plebiscite, 
determine and declare to the contrary. 


LL 


The Effect of Present Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
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Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, from time to time I have made state- 
ments on the floor of this House and else- 
where concerning our burdensome Fed- 
eral taxes and their effect upon indi- 
viduals and small business. In doing so 
I have attempted to express my own 
views as well as those of Delawareans 
who have written or spoken to me on this 
subject. 

Recently, however, I received a letter 
from a Delawarean which expresses with 
infinite clarity and thoughtfulness the 
views and impressions of a private citi- 
zen as to the serious and detrimental 
effects of existing Federal’ taxation. I 
was so thoroughly impressed by the con- 
tent of this letter and the importance of 
the views set forth in it that I requested 
and obtained permission of its author to 
have it included as a part of my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, in including this letter as 
a part of my remarks I urge all the Mem- 
bers to read it with care and to give 
fullest consideration to the statements 
contained init. I especially direct atten- 
tion to the fact that the day-to-day 
work of its author is the counseling of 
taxpayers and the preparation of busi- 
ness and personal income-tax returns. 
Through this experience she has, there- 
fore, become particularly qualified to dis- 

uss the subject of the effect of Federal 
taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to add that in my 
opinion this is one of the finest state- 
ments on this subject which it has been 
my pleasure to read. The letter follows: 

WILMINGTON, DEL., March 25, 1950. 

CALEB Bosccs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have read with interest your 
efforts in behalf of a more nearly balanced 
budget for Government expenditures, but, 
like most of the business and private indi- 
viduals in our country today, I am much 
concerned about the shackling of business 
and private enterprise due to the already 
high taxes and am more concerned about 
any possibility of having them increased, 


Hon 


It happens that my line of work and my 
private business is advice and preparation of 
business and personal income-tax returns. 
This has given me a very sharp picture of 
the effect of our present system, not only of 
taxation but the methods of collecting same. 

I am sure you have been besieged with let- 
ters on the subject of taxes and their crip- 
pling effect, first on business expansion, 
business existence, the security of people 
who have retired on what should be, at least, 
a comfortable living income, cs well as the 
great army of young people who are starting 
out today. My remarks in connection with 
these are brief: 

1. People in retirement (who are trying to 
live on what was considered to be an ade- 
quate pension, augmented, perhaps, by some 
additional income from stocks and bonds, or 
real-estate investments), due to taxation 
crippling their dividends, due to rent con- 
trol crippling their income from real-estate 
investments, and to the extremely high cost 
of everything they buy (perhaps because of 
taxes or Government subsidies) are faced 
with the fact that they do not have a living 
income. 

2. The young people today, due also to the 
high cost of everything, have been forced to 
obtain property for themselves, and their 
families, with a crippling debt. The amount 
they have each year to amortize their homes 
is so small that, after all taxes have been 
met, the debt remains at a figure they may 
never be able to clear. When a young couple 
having an income of say $4,000 must pay a 
direct income tax of approximately $600 or 
over, plus a State tax, plus another $200 or 
$300 hidden tax on everything they buy, 
they have practically nothing to save. 

3. In considering small business concerns 
the past 2 years alone, when preparing in- 
come-tax returns, I have seen three out of 
every five small businesses go to the wall and 
give up because their capital, instead of 
building up against a few months of slack- 
ened business (or perhaps a year) has had 
to be milked to the last cent for income tax 
even though their net profits were compara- 
tively small. 

4. It is a self-evident fact that each large 
corporation is the goose that lays the golden 
egg. It is they who already pay millions to 
the Government for taxes; it is they who fur- 
nish employment to thousands and thou- 
sands of workers who, in turn, pay millions 
in taxes; it is they who pay dividends to in- 
dividuals who, in turn, pay tax on the divi- 
dends. It is they who, because of their econ- 
omy of organization made possible because of 
their size, can operate with lower overhead 
and furnish every product they make to the 
public at a lower cost, and they, too, who 
support the smaller business firms from 
whom they purchase supplies. 

The above protests are all in favor of the 
individual citizen or organization that suf- 
fers from high taxes, but our legislators, I 
am sure, must analyze the tax problem also 
from the standpoint of annual income to 
the Government, From this standpoint it 
seems to me the same arguments are effec- 
tive as for the above groups who are taxed, 
i. e., add, if you will, additional tax to cor- 
porations. They will pay lower dividends. 
The individual will pay less tax on those 
dividends. The corporation will pay lower 
salaries. The employees will pay less tax to 
the Government on a lowered salary. They 
will have to increase the cost of their prod- 
uct. Assume, for a moment, it is an auto- 
mobile. Higher prices of cars, with lowered 
income for the individual, means less sales 
of cars, less sales means no excise tax on the 
unsold cars. 

Every small company that goes out of bus!- 
ness ceases to pay tax to the Government, 
while it is the high price of taxes in the 
beginning, to a great extent, that has 
squeezed them out; they, in turn, pay no 
employees. Those employees go on relief. 
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The Government must use an equal amount 
of money to support them. 

In the final analysis does increasing taxes 
increase Government income? Where, then, 
is the advantage to the Government of keep. 
ing crippling wartime taxes with a country 
not at war? 

In considering the hardships of excessive 
taxation, there is one point which has been 
brought out to me in contacts with many 
taxpayers through my own business. They 
are a solid front on the standpoint that the 
Government should allow, at least, a fair 
living sum as exemption before start of tax. 
ation. This applies especially to young, sin- 
gle people, widows, and people well along in 
years yet below the 65-year limit. One thou- 
sand and two hundred dollars exemption as 
a living income, before taxation, is the very 
least that seems fair for the citizen, regard- 
less of the Government’s need for money. 

May I call to your attention the fact that 
the auditors of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
in auditing an account that seems out of 
line and in which they cannot identify money 
used for the taxpayer’s living expenses, al- 
ways add as a minimum to their indebted- 
ness for assessment from $1,200 to $3,000. ly 
that is considered the minimum to be added 
for living expense of the taxpayer’s money 
in a year for taxation, that should be the 
minimum used for the individual’s exemp- 
tion against taxation. In other words, when 
our Representatives in Congress come to the 
point of feeling that income taxes should 
be reduced, the fairest place to start is to 
allow more exemption for everybody. The 
reduced taxation in 1948, due to the recog- 
nition of community property rights with a 
split income for married people, relieved that 
class of people a great deal. It did nothing 
for thousands of individuals who have lost 
their mates, or who have never had one, or 
for the young people who are just starting 
out in life and must look forward to the 
necessity of saving if they are ever to estab- 
lish themselves on a firm basis in the United 
States of America, the finest country in the 
world. 

Apologizing for taking so much of your 
time, and congratulating you on every good 
move you have made in the interest of the 
citizens of the first State of the United States, 
whose deciding vote decided liberty, and with 
admiration for your representation of me in 
Congress, I am, 

Most respectfully yours, 
(Miss) Louise H. TATNatt. 


Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
among the innumerable letters from 
constituents occasionally we receive one 
which contains an unusual amount of 
sound judgment relating to manifold 
problems of government. Such a one! 
have recently received from a constitu- 
ent and take pleasure in including ‘t in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

OsweEco, N. Y 
Hon. W. STERLING CoLeg, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cote: While I realize that you 
are very busy I would like to tell you the 
kind of Government that I would like. 
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would like a Government that is for 
» people and not for this labor group or 
mn group. 
, not a member of any labor union but 
y believe in the right of labor to organ- 
i bargain collectively. 
lieve they should accept the responsi- 
hat goes with power and remember 
few labor unions in key industries 
1 not rule the country. 
ween 1900 and 1908 we curbed the power 
creat trusts and it is as it should be. 
lieve that labor unions should be sub- 
to the same laws as any other body 

h great wealth and power. We cannot 

ve one law for Joe Doakes and another for 
Tom Jones. 

As for the Federal aid to schools, I do not 

it or need it. In the first place I want 

rch and state completely separate. 
m not in favor of $1 of public money 
,oing to any private school, religious or 

h se. If the Baptist, Methodist, Cath- 

, or any other group want a private school 

should pay for it. I want the privi- 

» of helping if I feel that it is good. I 

1ot want it in my tax bill. 
am not in favor of Federal aid to any- 
1g that should be done on the local 

I do not have a college degree in economics 
put from any angle that I can figure I can’t 
ee where it pays to send $3 to Washington 
to get from $1 to $2 back in Federal aid. In 
many cases the money raised on the local 
level would do the job without the aid. 

Our county’s last report said that the 
relief load was 56 percent of our budget, 80 
percent being reimbursed by the State. The 
20 percent that we raise locally would do 
the job if the State and Government would 
keep out and only those were on relief that 
should be. 

Will you please tell me where I and mil- 
lions of small fry like me can go for some 
relief from this kind of government, surely 
not the Democratic and Republican Parties 
as they now are. 

u have taken the trouble to read this 
k you. This letter is from one of your 
fry constituents who has never both- 
you before. I am a World War I vet, 
g served in France with the Eighty- 
ith Division and strange as it may seem 


nd taking care of myself. 
Respectfully yours, 
Guy E. PETTIs. 


Covernment Propaganda Writers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
lo extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
inciude the following editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of March 28, 1950: 


How To WRITE PROPAGANDA 


‘ young students of the art of writing 
| propaganda we recommend very 
a study of the Steel Report just issued 
Joint Committee on the Economic 


drafter of this report, whoever he may 


an excellent craftsman. Eschewing 
bludgeon, he shows what a master 
1 can do using words with the sublety 
inesse of a fencer. 


he 


The techniques used in the report are 
many, but perhaps one example will suffice 
to show the skill of the writer. One of the 
recommendations of the committee was made 
to read like this: 

“With the express purpose of revealing the 
effect on free, competitive enterprise of 
present trends in the steel industry, a study 
should be authorized to examine the extent 
to which the steel industry has developed 
technological and economic similarity to 
public utilities and has acquired such stra- 
tegic importance in war, peace, and the 
maintenance of high-level employment as 
ty become uniquely affected with a public 
interest in order that Congress may deter- 
mine what, if any, legislation should be 
adcpted {fr the preservation of competition.” 

Now a cursory reading of this paragraph 
might persuade any man to endorse it. 
Seemingly it only calis for another of those 
studies that Congress habitually under- 
takes wholesale. Who could possibly object 
to a study of the steel industry? 

But let us look more closely at what a 
skillful writer has done with the wording of 
this simple proposal. 

The study’s purpose, it will be noted, is 
not to determine whether present trends in 
the industry have effected free, competitive 
enterprise; its purpose is to reveal what the 
industry has done to free, competitive en- 
terprise. And arevelation subtly predisposes 
the mind to presuppose there is something 
bad to reveal. 

Again, the question is not whether the 
steel industry has become similar to a public 
utility or whether it is uniquely affected 
with public interest. The study is to deter- 
mine the extent to which it has devolped 
these qualities. Again, you see, it is assumed 
in advance that the steel industry has ac- 
quired at least something of this peculiar 
status about which something ought to be 
done. 

But what about that phrase “if any”? 
The Congress is to determine what, if any, 
legislation is to be adopted. Doesn’t that 
leave the question unbiased and open to 
debate? Isn't the writer being eminently 
fair in not prejudging matters? 

Well, Congress having revealed that the 
present trends in the steel industry are 
affecting free competition and having de- 
cided that the industry is uniquely affecting 
the public interest in everything from war 
to full employment, is to decide what, if any, 
legislation “should be adopted for the preser- 
vation of competition.” 

Consider this marvelous smoothness. Con- 
gress is not to decide whether legislation may 
be necessary or advisable; it is to determine 
what legislation should be adopted. And 
this legislation is for the preservation of 
competition—competition that is assumed 
to be endangered. 

True, the wording does leave one avenue 
open. Congress could decide it isn’t inter- 
ested in preserving competition; it could de- 
cide it doesn't give a hoot-nanny about war 
preparedness, the maintenance of high level 
employment, cr the public interest in gen- 
eral. In that case it might decide to have 
“not any” legislation. 

The skill of this is that the word duellist 
has closed off every avenue of escape from 
his way except the one road he knows his 
antagonist will not take. For all practical 
purpcses, the findings of fact, the conclu- 
sions and the recommendations are decided 
before the study even begins. 

It is a beautifil piece of work, and this ex- 
cellence of quality is, amazingly, sustained 
throughout the whole report. If there were 
a Pulitzer Prize now—as there may be some 
day—for outstanding work in dialectical 
propaganda, we should unhesitatingly recom- 
mend that it go to the nameless and un- 
honcred creator of this work of art. 
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Natural-Gas Industry 
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OF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes from th2 Buffalo News 
of March 31, 1950: 


Tuomas L. Sroxes Sars Dz=MocrRAT-PASSED 
Gas BILL To Haunt TRUMAN ON TouR 

WASHINGTON, March 31.—President Tru- 
man may find himself embarrassed in attack- 
ing the special interests in his projected 
cross-country whistle-stop tour to begin early 
in May unless, meanwhile, he vetoes the 
Harris-Kerr-Thomas bill that frees inde- 
pendent natural gas producers from regula- 
tion by the Federal Power Commission. 

The measure, which would cost 40,000,000 
natural gas consumers millions of dollars an- 
nually, soon will be placed on his desk for 
decision. It was sponsored by Democrats 
and put over in the Senate this week, as in 
the House last session, by Democratic votes 
in a Democratic Congress. A bill of similar 
purpose, though broader in scope, could not 
even get through that Eightieth Republican 
Congress, which the President dencunced in 
1948 as the worst in history. 

This was, indeed, a special-interest coup. 
The result in the Senate is disturbing evi- 
dence of the weight now exerted by “big oil” 
in the Democratic Party. “Big oil” was be- 
hind the bill, which will benefit handsomely a 
handful of the Nation’s major oil companies. 
They own the bulk of natural-gas reserves 
in the Southwest and will enjoy virtually a 
monopcly status if it becomes law. 

On his way across the country the Presi- 
dent will travel through States where con- 
sumers are vitally affected by this measure. 
A number of Republican Senators from that 
area, reflecting this consumer concern, fought 
bitterly against it and voted against it. ; 

Republicans supplied the majority of votes 
against the bill in the Senate, with 16 Demo- 
crats voting with them. Twenty-eight Demo- 
crats voted for it, along with 16 Republicans. 

At the western terminus of his tour, the 
President is to dedicate a great public power 
project, Grand Coulee Dam in Washington 
State. Incidentally, it was while on a visit 
to Grand Coulee on his transcontinental 
tour in June 1948 that the President made 
his crack about the Eightieth Republican 
Congress being the worst in history. 

The Democratic Party's leadership in Con- 
gress plainly defaulted on this issue, though 
a minority of individual Demccrets in the 
ranks fought it. President Truman, who 
openly opposed it in the last session of Con- 
gress, was represented about the lobbies of 
the Senate during its consideration as not 
accepting it, though this was denied by aides 
in Key West. 

Senator Scotr Lucas, Democrat, of Illinois, 
the edministration’s Senate leader, walked 
out completely on the fight. Leadership was 
assumed by Senator Paut DovcGzias, Dem 
of Illinois. So effective was his direction cf 
the battle, with the able help of a number 
of Republicans and a few other D2mccrats, 
that the reported cverwhelming majority 
claimed for it at the outset was whittled 
down to a very thin majority ultimately 

Originally, it was thought the debate would 
consume only 3 or 4 day As public interest 
and rfressure mounted, the debate continued 
for 2 weeks. During its course the bill was 
transformed from the routine matter that its 


erat 
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nsors tried to make it into a full fledged 
national issue on which consumers far and 
wide were alerted. 

The Democratic Party hasn't heard the last 
( f this. 


United States Can Save World From Com- 
munism Only by Unity at Home and 
broad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Salt Lake Tribune of January 
29, 1950: 

UNITED STATES CAN SAVE WoRLD FroM CoM- 
MUNISM ONLY BY UNITY AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 
Are we going to give Russia the world by 

default? 

If the rejection of aid to Korea by the 
House Representatives is made to stick and 
represents a continuing attitude of the anti- 
administration bloc, Asia might as well be 
written off our slate. Europe, too, is threat- 
ened by a widening partisan split which may 
affect the Marshal] plan. 

Strategically, there may be little reason to 
try to hold Korea. Much of past expendi- 
tures there may have gone down the drain. 
The main thing about the congressional re- 
bellion—stemming from a quarrel between 
the past and the present—is that it clouds 
our over-all foreign policy. “The issue in 
the Korean aid bill is whether the United 
States will honor a commitment made to the 
people of southern Korea and in the presence 
of the United Nations,” says Walter Lipp- 
mann. “The question of honor is para- 
mount.” If the people of Asia, not yet gob- 
bled up by communism, become convinced 
our policy is unstable, they will be quicker 
to turn to Russia. The Soviet, of course, is 
working through its fifth column and propa- 
ganda machine to drive us out of Asia. The 
“hate Americans” campaign is bolstered by 
the fact that Chiang Kai-shek remains on 
our back. 

Two courses of action could alleviate our 
foreign policy crisis. Formation of a really 
bipartisan program (actually none has exist- 
ed concerning Asia) and closer cooperation 
and consultation with other non-Communist 
countries are essential to salvage anything. 
This being an election year, it is perhaps 
naive to hope that any working arrangement 
can be made hetween the administration and 
the congressional rebels. Both sides are 
to blame for the current schism. 

Having written off Nationalist China, the 
State Department is awaiting the report of 
Special Ambassador Jessup, currently tour- 
ing the Far East, before launching a new 
policy. But time does not stand still. The 
India-Pakistan feud grows hotter while the 
Communists await an economic break-down 
to pave the way for them to take over, 
French Indochina is in peril from a domes- 
tic Communist revolution and possibly from 
an invasion by Chinese Reds. Civil war un- 
dermines Indonesia. Communist forces are 
on Tibet's frontier, and Burma's Government 
totters. The question of Japan and the need 
for a peace treaty is so highly complicated 
that discussion must wait for another day. 
Meantime, General MacArthur is occupation 
chief for the former allies, including Russia 
and Britain, which have recognized Red 
China, as well as the United States, which 


has not. Japan’s economic future is closely 
tied to China. 

Signing of agreements with eight Atlantic 
Pact partners under the military phase of 
the North Atlantic Defense Pact turns at- 
tention fo. the moment from Asia’s misery 
to Europe. Our row with Bulgaria has 
brought suggestions that Congress act to 
revoke and repudiate the treaties with the 
Russian satellites which have been made 
meaningless. Secretary Acheson, reversing 
his policy toward the last survivor of the 
Fascist Axis, Spain’s Franco, now proposes 
to restore full recognition, when and if the 
United Nitions approves. (This indication 
of expediency and self-interest is similar 
to our plans for supporting Bao Dai in Indo- 
china.) 

The “little blockade” in Berlin is variously 
interpreted as a minor harassing tactic and 
a possible show-down which could bring war. 
Tension in the Saar, disagreement with Brit- 
ain, and countless other mounting problems 
call for a definite and agreed over-all policy 
by the United States. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that we 
cannot continue indefinitely to try to mold 
the kind of world we want with mere dollars. 
If the debacle in China did not prove that, 
our national deficit does. Even administra- 
tion supporters admit we must limit our ob- 
jectives to what we can afford, and to pro- 
grams which can be carefully worked out. 
Thoughtful observers believe that much can 
be salvaged in southeast Asia, but only after 
consultation and cooperation with other 
governments having interests in the region, 
including India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Thai- 
land, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands. 
Point 4 help should go to countries which 
indicate they want it and show they can use 
it effectively. 

Meanwhile, the door should not be shut 
tight against dealing some way with the 
Chinese. The Mao regime, like that of Tito 
in Yugoslavia, may find its interests clash 
with Moscow’s. 

The cold war will continue for some time. 
Failures may heap fuel upon isolationist fires 
and increase cynicism. Regardless of what 
we try to do the world is bound to remain in 
a mess for years. Our main hope is to build 
stability where possible. It can be done only 
if we achieve a measure of unity in our Gov- 
ernment and with the friends we have left 
in the world. 

Meanwhile, we should lend all support to 
efforts to strengthen the United Nations, 
leading eventually to some form of world 
government. 


Profits of Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedmesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article: 


1949 CoRPORATION PROFITS ALMOsT RECORD 
BREAKER 


New York, March 11.—Profits of 565 rep- 
resentative American corporations last year 
almost equaled the all-time high record set 
in 1948. The total is only 2.6 percent under 
1948 earnings of these same companies, mak- 
ing 1949 the second most profitable year in 
the history of the Nation’s industry. 

These companies earned 20 percent more 
than in 1947, and 70 percent more than in 
the postwar conversion year of 1946. 
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The figures are shown in a compilation by 
the Associated Press of earnings reports of 
typical corporations, large and small, in 2 
major fields which to date have publisheg 
balance sheets for last year. 

The showing for 1949 is impressive because 
of the snap-back in business from the reces. 
sion starting early in the year. At that time 
the profits barometer pointed downward, giv. 
ing rise to a feeling that the big postwar 
boom was over. 

But recovery progressed steadily thereafter 
with a pick-up in the profits picture becom. 
ing more evident in the final quarter of the 
year. 

The 565 corporations reported dollar profits 
of $5,049,852,639, a decline of 2.6 percent from 
the 1948 total of $5,186,705,908. The tota] 
was a gain of 20 percent over the 1947 total 
of $4,218,702,007, and was 70 percent higher 
than the $2,971,939,076 reported by these cor- 
porations in 1946. 

The earnings of the big automobile com- 
panies had a marked influence on the over- 
all totals. Total earnings of nine makers 
of autos and trucks were 44 percent higher 
than 1948 although five of the nine fell be. 
hind their 1948 totals. These companies not 
only made the biggest percentage advance 
but also contributed the largest number of 
dollars to total earnings. 

Earnings of air lines and aircraft compa- 
nies gained 41 percent over the previous 
year, but total dollar earnings were small 
compared with automobiles. 

Agricultural-implement companies ad- 
vanced 24 percent, cement makers were up 
17 percent, and the manufacturers of drugs, 
cosmetics, and soap showed a 13-percent rise. 

While automobiles were moving ahead in 
the profits column, the producers of motor- 
vehicle parts and accessories just managed 
to hold their own by making only five-tenths 
of 1 percent less than in 1948. 

On the other side of the ledger are the 
companies whose 1949 profits were less than 
in 1948. 

The oil group, with 24 companies, stands 
out. Last year the group headed the list 
of dollar earners (excluding utilities) even 
ahead of automobiles, but this year it slipped 
down to fifth place with total earnings 26 
percent less than in 1948. 

The biggest slide from 1948 was made by 
the textile group, off 54 percent. 

Coal-mining companies, as might be ex- 
pected because of strikes, backed down 43 
percent from the previous year. Metal-min- 
ing companies were close behind with a total 
42 percent under 1948. Paper and pulp 
makers were down 36 percent, and the ma- 
chinery and tool manufacturers were 31 
percent lower. 

Altogether, 63 percent of the individual 
companies reporting had profits lower in 
1949 than in 1948, while 37 percent advanced. 

The railroad group of 27 lines, not in- 
cluded in the grand total of 565 companies, 
reported earnings of $334,032,560, a decline 
of 37 percent from 1948 and 11 percent from 
1947. The total, however, was 70 percent 
higher than in 1946. 


Val. J. Peter Named a Knight of St. 
Gregory 
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HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 












RecorD, I include the following letter 
and newspaper article: 


GERMANIC PUBLISHING Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hon. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I thought you would 
be interested in the news that Pope Pius XII 
has named Val. J. Peter, publisher of our 
newspaper, a knight of St. Gregory.’ Press 
clippings enclosed. 

Mr. Peter comes to Buffalo often although 
he lives in Omaha, Nebr. The announce- 
ment of his appointment was made by 
Archbishop Gerald T. Bergen, of Omaha, 
upon advice of the papal delegate in Wash- 
ington. 

We, who have had the good fortune to be 
with him for many years, know the tre- 
mendous work he has done and is continuing 
to do toward the goal of Christian approach 
to the solution of world problems through 
his various newspapers from coast to coast. 

We know that you and his many other 
friends join with us in extending our best 
wishes to him on the occasion of this honor. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
BUFFALO VOLKSFREUND, 
By Harry B. SCHUNECHT, 
General Manager. 





From the Omaha Morning World-Herald of 
March 31, 1950] 


OMAHANS NEW PAPAL KNIGHTS—BERT MURPHY, 
VAL PETER To BE INVESTED 


Two prominent Omahans have been made 
Knights of St. Gregory the Great. 

Archbishop Gerald T. Bergan said Thurs- 
day the high Catholic Church layman honors 
were conferred by Pope Pius XII on Andrew 
Albert (Bert) Murphy, 75, car dealer; and 
Valentine Peter, 74, German-language news- 
paper publisher. 

Word of the Pope’s action came from the 
apostolic delegation in Washington, said 
Archbishop Bergan. The pontifical honor 
was conferred on the recommendation of the 
archbishop. 

Public investiture of the two new knights 
will be after Easter, when official briefs are 
received from Rome. 

The knighthood was established about 100 
years ago by Pope Gregory XVI to honor 
Catholic laymen for exemplary lives and serv- 
ices for the church. 


SIX OTHER KNIGHTS 


Other Omaha knights are Navy Secretary 
Francis P. Matthews, J. Francis McDermott, 
Dr. Adolph Sachs, J. E. Fitzpatrick, Edward 
F. Leary, and Charles W. Hamilton, Jr. 

Archbishop Bergan said that Mr. Murphy 
“is held in the highest esteem by all citizens 
! Omaha and the Midwest irrespective of 
religious belief.” 

Mr. Murphy’s business, Andrew Murphy & 
Son, last November marked its eightieth year 
in business in Omaha. 

“Without any doubt,” said Archbishop Ber- 

“he would be considered Omaha's most 
beloved citizen. He has ever enjoyed the 


regard and respect of all the clergy and 
hops of Omaha, including myself.” 
PETER’S DESCENT GERMAN 
TI e archbishop lauded Mr. Peter as one 
f America’s outstanding Catholics of Ger- 
n descent. 
Born in Lower Franconia, Bavaria, Mr. 


Peter was brought to the United States when 
ne was 14. His father died 2 years later. 


Mr. Peter taught school for two sessions, then 
got a job on a semiweekly language paper at 
Rock Island, Ill. 

at a sheriff’s sale. 

He now publishes papers from Baltimore 
©an Francisco and is believed to be the 


Later he bought the paper 


+ 
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country’s largest publisher of German-lan- 
guage newspapers. He has the Omaha Daily 
German Tribune in Omaha. 

The Peters have 12 children. 


Smear Campaign Threatens To Slow Down 
Movement To Build a Peaceful World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Salt Lake Tribune of March 
27, 1950: 


SMEAR CAMPAIGN THREATENS To SLOow DOWN 
MOVEMENT To BUILD A PEACEFUL WORLD 


The American people are genuinely con- 
cerned about the growing world tension and 
Congressmen’s mail is being flooded with pro- 
posals for peace. Pressures for action have 
mounted since the administration decided to 
proceed with building of a hydrogen bomb, 
according to a Congressional Quarterly re- 
port. 

In addition to organizations seeking world 
federation, disarmament, peace talks with 
Russia, or a revamping of the United Na- 
tions, church groups are emerging as strong 
backers of a moral crusade for peace. 

Unfortunately, organizations disagree on 
ways to insure peace. Shaping up is a bitter- 
end show-down on the question of world fed- 
eration versus national sovereignty. The 
controversy conceivably could become so bit- 
ter that it would balk any real movement 
toward a stronger global organization. How- 
ever, more hopeful observers see an oppor- 
tunity for Working out a compromise be- 
tween the various plans as the debate reaches 
a climactic stage. 

Chief stimulant for the flood of letters to 
Congressmen, says the Congressional Quar- 
terly, continues to be plans pending in Con- 
gress for a kind of Government which could 
legislate on the basic causes of present inter- 
national frictions. Eleven major proposals 
are formally before Congress at present; 
8 of them are jointly sponsored by 10 or 
more Senators. One is backed by more than 
100 Representatives. All are aimed at peace, 
though varying in ways the sponsors feel it 
may best be secured. Most prominent among 
the proposals are plans to alter the United 
Nations and to achieve a federation of de- 
mocracies by way of the UN. Leading pro- 
ponents of various plans are United World 
Federalists, Federal Union, Inc.; American 
Association for the UN, Citizens’ Committee 
for UN Reform, Chamber of Commerce, 
League of Women Voters, American Legion, 
Society for the Prevention of World War III, 
and the Committee to Frame a World 
Constitution. 

While plans for insuring peace have been 
multiplying and gaining converts, a counter- 
campaign has gained strength to balk any 
proposal which would abridge American sov- 
creignty. This campaign has taken on such 
proportions in some sections that efforts are 
being made to smear the United World Fed- 
eralists. In Georgia a world government 
resolution has been repealed. Maine’s House 
of Representatives voted for repeal, but the 
senate stood by its world government reso- 
lution. Repeal motions are pending in New 
Jersey and Virginia. 

Mary Hornaday reports in the Christian 
Science Monitor that the campaign against 
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world government has been taken up by such 
right-wing organizations as the Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
the National Society of New England Women, 
the Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States of America, the American Coalition, 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

A speaker before a group of women patri- 
ots told a congressional committee, “There 
is little difference between those who advo- 
cate the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States and those who advocate 
the surrender of the Government of the 
United States.” Some critics have gone so 
far as to brand the UWF subversive. Some 
of the “dangerous left-wingers” interested 
in the movement include such patriotic and 
able persons as Dr. Albert Einstein, commen- 
tator Raymond Gram Swing, playwright Rob- 
ert Sherwood, Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, attorney Grenville Clark, 
historian Carl van Doren, and Norman Cous- 
ins, editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. How ridic-lous can smear campaigns 
get? 

UWF policy adopted in October 1949, said 
federalists differ on how much power a world 
federal government should have at the start, 
but fully agreed that we should move as rap- 
idly as possible to a world federal govern- 
ment with authority and power to legislate 
on basic causes of international friction. 
The group backs UN, but says it cannot 
prevent war as long as it remains a league 
of sovereign states. 

The Atlantic union plan of Federal Union, 
Inc., calls for a union of the free democra- 
cies. It calls for immediate development of 
the North Atlantic treaty powers into a re- 
gional federation within the UN. It differs 
from world federation mainly in procedure. 
Other plans would revise the UN Charter 
and abolish the veto in the Security Council. 

There is little hope for achieving real 
security as long as people are loc>ed in a 
bitter fight over sovereignty as against world 
government. America will be unable to sell 
the idea of federation to the strongly na- 
tionalistic Europeans until its pecple dem- 
onstrate that they are willing to lend their 
support to an international authority to stop 
wars. The United States can hardly point 
the finger of scorn at “ncncooperative’’ Rus- 
sia if they cannot join in support of a plan 
calling for more than an international debat- 
ing society. 









Conservation and Development of Natural 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 27, there was held in my home town 
of Gadsden, Ala., an important meeting 
for the purpose of discussing ways and 
means for the conservation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of our 
great State. Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
Chief of the Corps of Engineers, was the 
featured speaker at this meeting. I 
commend his address to the attention of 
the Members of Congress: 

What I would like to talk 
building of a greater America. 

If you were going to start out today to lay 
out a blueprint for the building of a greater 
America, where would you start? If you 
were going to lay out a plan for the building 


of this great dam on the Coosa River that we 


about is the 
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xe to start next year, what would you do? 

fell, I don’t know what you'd do, but I'll 
tell you what if you didn’t do, you’d be in 
a very bad way in a very short while. And 
that is, if you did not find the right kind 
of foundation before you started building 
on it 

Now, if you're going to build a greater 
America, what kind of foundation would 

u start with? As you build a great coun- 

rou can’t stop in the middle of the 
r and turn around and start all over 
Because it requires too much effort, 
too much money, and would disrupt too 
many things to try to rearrange the build- 
ing of a great country’every few years. So, 
to build a greater country than we are now 
and one which you and I both know is 
the greatest country in the world, you’d have 
to start on those things which wouid give 
you the firmest foundation. Those of which 
you have the most. Those which would last 
you longer than any other potential which 
you have. If you didn’t, you'd be like the 
man memorialized in the Bible who built his 
house upon an unsecure foundation. 

Now, in order to build a greater America, 
and we must build a greater America. We 
must build a greater United States. We 
must build on our greatest potentials. I’ve 
seen the Garden of Eden. I’ve seen where 
the Euphrates and Tigris come together. 
And I'll guarantee you that there’s nothing 
left there but a little thin fringe of date 
palms on both sides of those two streams. 
And they're maintained because they take 
the water out of the Tigris River and run 
it around the rows of date palms in order 
to feed the roots with the proper amount of 
moisture to keep them going. For thousands 
of miles on each side there is nothing but 
sand, no trees, no grass—perhaps a little 
thistle. And that was the section of the 
country which at one time produced cities 
like Babylon. It was the center of the agri- 
cultural development of the known world 
at that time because that was memorialized 
as the area in which the Garden of Eden was 
located. Wein the United States, know that 
we are a youngcountry. We know that there 
is plenty of land right in the States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Mississippi and the other 
Southern States that have been worn out 
farming. A man told me not long ago 
that he had worn out three farms. Think 
about it—a man wearing out three farms 
during his own lifetime. It means that he 
actually did wear it out. He cultivated the 
land so that all the topsoil washed away. 
But, down in this part of the United States 
when you do wear out a farm, we can throw 
it out and let it lie idle for a number of 
years and it'll grow a crop of pine trees or 
hardwood. We can reclaim that land, but 
you can’t reclaim such land in the West. 
Once it wears out and gets ground wp into 
shale, it won't even grow grass. It’s gone 
forever. It’s bad Jand. 

Therefore, if you were to lay out a blue- 
print for the United States you'd have to 
start with your land if you wanted to con- 
tinue strong as an agricultural nation, and 
we must do that. God forgive us that day 
when we have to go abroad for our meat and 
bread. Meat and bread for whom? The pres- 
ent population? Or the population we’re 
going to have in the next 50 years? You and 
I know that the population of the United 
States has doubled since 1900. You and I 
know that our population is increasing at the 
rate of 2,000,000 per year. You and I know 
that at the end of this present century—50 
years hence—we’re going to have a much 
larger population than we have now. And, 
certainly, in a hundred years from now, con- 
ceivably, we will have 300,000,000 people. 
Now, what does that mean? 

It means that we cannot exist as a leading 
nation of the world by continuing to be just 
an agricultural nation. However, we must 
continue to be a strong agricultural nation. 


We must always try to raise enough meat and 
bread to take care of our own people. 

We've already developed into one of the 
greatest industrial nations in the world. Can 
we rest on our laurels? If we come up in 
the year 2000 with 200,000,000 people we've 
got to have jobs for them. We've got to 
provide employment for them. We've got to 
keep those people busy, if we want to main- 
tain our way of life. Therefore, we must 
continue to build industrially. We cannot 
afiord to stop now because, as soon as we 
stop building in this great country of ours 
we'll start down. Think about the countries 
that have passed by the wayside during the 
time of written history. You can see that the 
civilization has drifted from the Middle East 
on to the west. We have just inherited the 
leadership in the world, although that lead- 
ership is being challenged. We must not 
allow the challenge to disturb our going for- 
ward. We must not allow anything to dis- 
turb us from going forward. But we've got 
to do it wisely. 

I've told you about one of the great po- 
tentials. The other is water. It means that 
we've got to have sufficient water to meet 
the needs of the people of the United States 
in carrying out the rebuilding of a greater 
America. The building of a greater United 
States. We've got to have the water. In 
my estimation there is no limit to that 
building of a great America. There isn’t 
but one thing that will limit that building 
of a great United States or greater United 
States. That one thing is not land, but 
it’s water—water. Our Nation, less than 
200 years old under our presently con- 
stituted government and, yet on Saturday 
night, I was sitting in a hotel restaurant 
in New York and the man came around and 
said, “Will you have a glass of water?” I 
said, “Yes.” He said, “You know if you want 
water in New York you have to ask for it.” 
They are not serving water on the restaurant 
and dining room tables in New York now. 

Think about it. Think about it. They 
discovered gold in California in 1849. In 
that 109 years the boundary of the United 
States has been shifted from the Mississippi 
River to the California coast. All of that 
happened in such a short time. Most of it 
happened since the Civil War. We've got 
States in the United States that are only 34 
years old. We are a young and prosperous 
Nation. We must continue to be a young 
and prosperous Nation because the young 
men will build this country. The young men 
will build it. The young men must take 
up the burden as they come around to take 
over the jobs from us older people. They 
are the men with vision to go ahead with 
the building of this great country. Indus- 
trially we’ve been able to build up rapidly be- 
cause we had such a vast storehouse of 
natural potentials in the form of mineral 
resources in this country. You and I know 
that those mineral resources have been used 
up at a rapid rate. You and I know that 
the backbone of all of this great develop- 
ment in the United States has centered 
around that load of iron ore on the Iron 
Range in Minnesota and Wisconsin. You 
and I both know today that’s running out. 
And you and I know that it wouldn’t be 
wise to take all of that out of the ground 
before you found a new source. 

You have to provide cheap transportation 
if you want to contipue as a great industrial 
nation. That is absolutely true. We must 
provide the cheapest transportation that is 
possible, because what have we got to do? 
We've got to continue as a great industrial 
Nation. That means we can always produce 
more than necessary to meet our home con- 
sumption. We've got to send some abroad 
to the far corners of the world. Now we 
can go into the far corners of the world, and 
get the natural mineral ores and raw prod- 
ucts that we need if we bring them here by 
employing cheap transportation. And get it 
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to the areas in which they can be worked yp, 
processed, and then sell the finished product 
to our own people and export the rest of jt 
to the far corners of the world. But we cap. 
not do that and at the same time go out ang 
have to bring in our meat and bread. We 
have seen countries fall by the wayside b>. 
cause they tried just that system of doing 
things. England today is in a terrible fix 
because she’s trying to carry on an industria! 
development and, at the same time, bring 
in the raw materials and also bring in the 
food. It can’t be done. 

We've got the highest standard of living 
in the world. We've got to guard that, 
jealously so. Therefore, we’ve got to do 
everything as cheaply as possible. And, re- 
member, that we’ve got the two potentials 
to work on—our land and water. We can 
take care of the land. The people of the 
United States, our Government, our Con- 
gress, are all conscious of that fact and work. 
ing toward that development. It necessarily 
must come slow because it is such a vast 
undertaking. But tremendous progress is 
being made on it. But, if we've got an in- 
dustrialist development in the United States 
now that balances off to take care of 152,- 
000,000 people, we've got to have a greater 
industrial development later on to take care 
of those people that are coming along to in- 
crease our population. The one thing that 
stops industrial development in any area is 
the lack of water. New York is short of 
water now. They can get some more water, 
but there is a limit to that which they can 
get. They will increase their supply up 
there. They are already working to increase 
it. But that will take care of them for 15— 
not more than 20—years because they've 
had to rebuild their system on an average 
of every 10 to 15 years. Philadelphia, Jersey 
City, Baltimore—they all know exactly how 
much water they have available to them nov, 
and that must last them from now on. 

See where you get your water supply. See 
where it comes from. See how much you've 
got to work, not only for the next 25 years 
but 50, 75, 100, and 500 years from nov, 
That’s all the water you've got. You're 
blessed here in the Tennessee Basin because 
there has been a great and wonderful devel- 
opment out here to conserve the water in this 
area. You could pipe water from the Ten- 
nessee River up here and some day you may 
have to do it. But there are a lot of areas 
in the United States that can’t do that. I 
know places in the United States—great in- 
dustrial areas—that you couldn’t put one 
more industrial establishment because they 
don’t have the water. I know areas in the 
United States where they are running salt 
water through some of their industria 


water and it’s costing them very dearly to 
be using salt water because the corrosion is 


terrific. We can’t continue on that basis § 
we've got to conserve the water in all of our 
stream basins in the United States becaus 
we need it. 

Industry will be distributed all over the 
United States. You've heard a lot said that 
that is necessary from a national-cefense 
standpoint. That no doubt is entirely true, 
if we understand what’s going on in the 
world today. But I will tell you that there 
are going to be industries distributed all 
over the United States whether we have p0- 
tential peace or not. That’s bound to come 
because of a lack of water. The Corps o% 
Engineers, under its charge from the Col- 
gress, is vitally concerned with and respon- 
sible for the conservation of water and he 
destruction of floods and the providing 
navigation channels all over the United 
States. This organization has been doing 
this work for the Congress for 125 years. 
They have been engaged in engineering work 
for 175 years. Today we are working on over 
200 stream basins in the United States. 
We've done a lot to help in large areas in the 
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United States to develop the water resources 
in those States. The Missouri Basin, for 
instance, 530,000 square miles of territory, is 
peing actively worked on today, to stop the 
destruction and put the water to work for 
the people. 

I've looked at this area down in the South 
and, if you want to see a magic area, you 
look at the area from the Savannah River 
watershed on around through Alabama over 
into Mississippi and down to the Pearl.River. 
There is a territory that has been settled 
a long time that used the waterways to the 
maximum. They came in here. And then 
they left the waterways alone. That was the 
thing to do because the transportation fa- 
cilities required were much faster than those 
that could be afforded on the waterways, 
The waterways in their natural state would 
not serve the people. We needed a network 
of railroads, we needed a network of high- 
ways and now we've got the air lines we cer- 
tainly need, We've seen this area develop, 
we've seen the possibilities of developing the 
resources to provide the wherewithal to 
carry on a greater industrial development. 
And, in this area, there are vast resources 
of minerals that will stand us in good stead 
for many years to come. And I understand 
there may be oil here in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, perhaps in Florida and Georgia. 
That will be grand, but all of those will go 
by the wayside. I’ve seen great areas in 
Kansas where the oil derricks were just as 
thick as these tables around here when you 
stand off and look at them at a distance. 
And yet I’ve seen them where they have 
pulled the pumpers out and I’ve seen the 
farmers planting their wheat, last year, right 
up to the old site of the pump. They 
pumped all the oil out and have gone. But 
they're still growing wheat out there and 
that is where we produce all of our surplus 
wheat in the United States. The minerals 
are gone. 

The minerals will go from this area down 
here, in time. But there is a vast store of 
them here yet to encourage the development 
of a great industrial area down here. I call 
it the magic area. About 2,000,000 kilo- 
watts of power is possible in the area I am 
telling you about. You've got the transpor- 
tation facilities here—land, rail, and high- 
way and air. You have the possibilities. of 
bringing those rivers right into the heart of 
the area where that power is possivle. You 
impound the water and you have plenty of 
fresh water in that area. It’s remained dor- 
mant, almost, for years. so far as the water 
is concerned. But it’s needed now and, if 
the people want that water developed down 
here, if the people want to see a great indus- 
trial development in this section, they are 
going to have it. The Congress is developing 
those sections of the country like the Central 
Basin of California, the Missouri Basin, vast 
territories in Texas and Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Arizona and the Columbia Ba- 
sin. Up the Mississippi Basin, they are de- 
veloping those great areas because the peo- 
ple want them developed. I’m positive that 
the Congress wants to see this area developed 
down here because they’ve authorized a sur- 
vey and it'll prove the project and they've 
started appropriating the funds. 

The United States steel people now expect 
‘o bring in within 3 years of the port of 
Mobile to start out with 3,000,000 tons of 
rich iron ore, even richer than that on the 
lron range in the central part of the United 
states. Even richer—67 percent iron. They 
«“e going to start by bringing 3,000,000 tons 
into the Birmingham area. Why? Not be- 
cause they need it all now but they don’t 
want to take it all out of the ground. Obvi- 
ously they haven’t told me that but I know 
that's true. We can go all over the world 
and get the raw products and bring them in 
here. We can expand our industries. We 


“{n develop jchs for the thousands and 


hundreds of thousands and millions of peo- 
ple that are to come on later. 

But we've got to have the water. When the 
water is impounded, it should be used over 
and over and over as many times as we pos- 
sibly can to get all of the benefits out of it 
before we turn it into the sea. We must pre- 
vent the destruction caused by floods. We 
must provide depth to the water in the rivers 
so that towboats can come up there and 
bring these raw products in from ports like 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Mobile, New Orleans; 
so they can bring it into the areas where it 
can be processed. And we ought to have an 
exit from this area to the central part of the 
United States. We ought to have a connec- 
tion from the Tombigbee and the Warrior 
system down there with the Tennessee River 
so that those finished products could be dis- 
tributed in our own country. I've seen peo- 
ple in India die by the thousands because 
they couldn't distribute the needed bread 
from one state to another because they have 
no means of transportation. You've got to 
have transportation from the great industrial 
areas down in Alabama and Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi and Florida to get it to the central 
part of the United States. There is a little 
gap here between the Tennessee River and 
the Tombigbee River. If that were cut 
through (it is entirely feasible and not too 
costly) you would be able to ship the prod- 
ucts from the Birmingham area, from this 
industrial area, and from the Coosa River 
where you just built that great paper mill. 
You can send paper from the paper mill right 
here on the Coosa River to one of the owners 
of that mill by barge through the waterways 
that exist today except for that little narrow 
gap between the Tennessee River and the 
Warrior River down there. You can ship in 
slack water to the Tennessee and up the Ohio 
to the Pittsburgh area. You can ship it to 
St. Louis, you can ship it to Chicago, you can 
ship it to Minneapolis and St. Paul. You can 
ship it on up the Missouri River as far as it 
goes. It is approved now 800 miles up the 
Missouri River. You can ship it to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., or Brownsville, Tex., or you 
can ship it up the Atlantic seaboard all the 
way up to New Jersey. 

Transportation—cheap transportation—it 
can't be too cheap. You say that takes reve- 
nue away from the other forms. of trans- 
portation that we have got to keep up. 
No. In this area right here, if you doubled 
the industrial development in this that I call 
the magic area, you’ll have to rebuild the rail- 
roads to haul what they will be called upon 
to haul out of here. The power companies— 
I don’t care who distributes the power, I 
don't care who gets the money for it. All 
I want to do is see us not destroy any of 
the power possibilities here. I know that 
if you develop a large amount of power in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia, it will be 
for the benefit of the people. And the Con- 
gress and the Federal Power Commission have 
never had any trouble in working out satis- 
factory rates so that the people would get 
those benefits. So let’s not worry about 
who is going to get what. Who does what 
and who is going to get the $2. Let us de- 
velop the country. We can work out these 
things on an equity basis. If we do not start 
out right you can change it. But if you 
destroy any of the potentials on any of these 
waterways or if you destroy the possibilities 
of using the water in these streams to the 
maximum, then you are doing something that 
cannot be easily undone. Let us get all out 
of our water we can. 

Gentlemen, you have got to have water for 
people to drink. You have got to have water 
to carry on industrial development. It takes 
300 gallons of water to make a pound of 
synthetic rubber. It takes 33 gallons of 
water to make a pound of steel, It takes a 
tremendous amount of water for one of our 
newest industries—air conditioning. It tales 
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water for every industrial processing that we 
know of and the more you have the more 
water it is going to take. But, listen, don't 
ever let anybody get you to invest a lot of 
money in a scheme where they are going to 
get cooling water from the ground. Because, 
gentlemen, that is only a very, very tempo- 
rary source. You can’t make it in this coun- 
try by trying to get the water out of the 
ground. I know States now that have found 
that out. Let that water stay in the ground 
and figure on using the annual run-off by 
conserving all of our streams in this coun- 
try. and we will perpetuate the United States 
as a great Nation for thousands of years to 
come. 


How to Achieve Total Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following recent article by 
George Sokolsky. It recites once more 
some of the record of Mr. Dean Acheson 
which makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
for either Americans or foreign nations 
to have the confidence in our Depart- 
ment of State which it must command 
if we are to have at home and abroad 
the strength and unity necessary to meet 
the perils of this hour. Mr. Acheson 
rightly says we need total diplomacy. 
Some of us have urged that for 3 years. 
But the fact is that Mr. Acheson’s own 
record makes it impossible for him to 
command the confidence necessary to 
achieve total diplomacy. 


(By George Sokolsky) 


Dean Acheson is now a convert to reality. 
After a career of error, beginning in 1941 and 
ending a week ago, he has finally come to a 
realization of the errors, but not to a recog- 
nition of his responsibility for them. His 
last gamble with destiny was a bad throw; he 
had fantastically: assumed that reality was 
at fault and he played to lose on Mao Tse- 
tung: 

In any country other than ours, any man 
who had been so consistently and obstinately 
wrong would have been driven from public 
life. He would long since have been forced 
to resign. 

All he seems to do here is to announce a 
change cf policy, not even confessing his 
errors, and we are expected to accept his con- 
version without scrutiny or even wonder. 

Acheson asks us all to unite in a total di- 
plomacy against Soviet Russia, but how can 
we unite with him? From 1941 until last 
week, he and his teammate Alger Hiss, were 
responsible for the appeasement of Russian 
policy. The record is clear. 

Dean Acheson, graduate of the Harvard 
law school, like so many others of the con- 
fused employees of our Government, entered 
upon his career in the Treasury, where he 
did not agree with Mr. Roosevelt’s fantastic 
fiscal conceptions and was dropped. 

In 1941, he entered the State Department 
as Assistant Secretary of State; then he be- 
came Under Secretary of State, a position he 
held until 1947 when he resigned. He re- 
turned as Secretary of State in 1949. 

The Acheson influence in the State De- 
partment has been enormcus. He was the 
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smart man. 
Alger Hiss. 

Alger’s brother, Donald, became a partner 
in Acheson’s law firm, which specialized in 
representing foreign countries in Washing- 
ton, particularly such as had special rela- 
tions with the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments: Colombia, Greece, Iran, Denmark, 
Pakistan, and Soviet Poland. 

We must now go back a step to the Harold 
Ware Communist cell organized in 1934. 
That cell was organized to penetrate high 
levels of administration and it is clear from 
the evidence at both Hiss trials that Alger 
Hiss was of this cell. 

At any rate, in 19399, Dr. J. B. Matthews 
of the Dies committee gave to the Depart- 
ment of Justice the names of the members 
of the Ware cell. Among those names was 
that of Alger Hiss. Matthews showed me 
the list at the time. 

Also in that year, Whittaker Chambers and 
Isaac Don Levine discussed most of the evi- 
dence that was brought out at both Hiss 
trials with Adolf A. Berle, then of the State 
Department 

Berle has testified under oath that as early 
as 1941, he had warned Acheson that the 
loyalty of both Alger and Donald Hiss was 
doubtful. In 1944, Berle, then security offi- 
cer of the State Department, warned Acheson 
and others in the State Department that 
their pro-Russian policy was wrong. 

The Acheson group, with Alger Hiss as 
Acheson’s principal assistant, fought Berle, 
had him transferred to Brazil and as Berle 
said: “That ended my diplomatic career.” 

Subsequent to Berle’s reports on Alger Hiss, 
Acheson had his friend transferred from the 
Far Eastern Affairs Division, where he had 
no business to be as he knew nothing about 
the subject, to the Office of Special Political 
Affairs which Acheson ran and which had 
to do with all the peace efforts of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This was no place for a man whose loyalty 
was in doubt and who could have an affilia- 
tion with a foreign government that might 
imperil the negotiating power of the United 
States. 

Acheson cannot plead that he did not know 
about Hiss; he can only say that he did not 
believe what he was told. But in his posi- 
tion, could he risk a doubtful personality as 
executive secretary of Dumbarton Oaks or as 
President Roosevelt’s adviser at Yalta, or as 
secretary-general of the San Francisco Con- 
ference setting up the United Nations? 

Dean Acheson succeeded Joseph C. Grew 
as Under Secretary of State after Grew in- 
sisted upon prosecuting the spies in the 
Amerasia case. What power in our Govern- 
ment drove Grew out and put Acheson in his 
place? 





His principal adjutant was 


Are We Heading for Financial Disaster? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix cof the Recorp an address 
entitled “Are We Heading for Financial 
Disaster?” delivered by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart] to the American Retail 
Federation, on April 4, 1950, together with 
a statement prepared by me to precede 
the address. 





There being no objection, the state- 
ment and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Mr. GURNEY 


Mr. President, last evening I attended the 
annual dinner of the delegates to the Amer- 
ican Retail Federation convention. This is 
the parent organization representing many 
national and State retail trade organiza- 
tions—representing therefore a very fine and 
large group; a real cross-section of America. 

The address was delivered by an honored 
Member of the Senate of the United States, 
the senior Senator from the State of 
Ohio, Mr. Tarr. His address, entitled “Are 
We Heading for Financial Disaster,” is a sub- 
ject about which many of us in the Senate 
are deeply concerned and about which the 
people of our country are rightly worried. 

This very serious financial situation our 
country is now in was described in such a 
concise and logical manner that I should 
like to bring it to the attention of my col- 
leagues who did not hear the address. I 
commend it to all Senators and urge all 
Senators to read it. 


ARE WE HEADING FOR FINANCIAL DISASTER? 


It is a great privilege to be invited to ad- 
dress the American Retail Federation in 
their annual convention. The Retailers of 
America number more than half of the peo- 
ple who are engaged in operating their own 
business. They, therefore, contribute to 
the independent thinking and the free sys- 
tem of the American economy. They carry 
out to the limit the theory of competition 
and, as a general rule, the larger the company 
the narrower the spread on which it does 
business. We have no problem here as I 
see it in preventing the growth of monopoly. 
Rather, the danger is an occasional excessive 
use of unfair methods of competition. 

The retailers, I believe, are a real bulwark 
against the steady trend toward socialism 
which has been so apparent in our recent 
history. They believe in liberty, as the cause 
of our success, and as the basis for hoping 
that the American people may constantly 
improve in their knowledge, their ideals, 
their production and their standard of liv- 
ing. They can be the leaders of American 
thought in the right direction. 

I spoke last week of the necessarily social- 
istic effect of the program presented to the 
Eightieth and Eighty-first Congresses by the 
Administration in power in the demand for 
economic planning to be carried out by com- 
plete bureaucratic control of commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture; in the demand for 
free Federal services in every field of educa- 
tion and welfare; in the attempt to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley law and purge those who 
dared to limit the special privileges of labor 
union Officials. In that policy we find a pro- 
gram almost exactly like that of the labor- 
socialist government of Great Britain, urged 
upon us in homeopathic doses. It adds up to 
a complete concentration of power in Wash- 
ington. 

DEFICIT SPENDING 


Tonight I want to deal with another policy 
of the Government which can lead just as 
certainly to the same end—the policy of 
Government spending unlimited by any ne- 
cessity of raising taxes to pay for the spend- 
ing—deficit spending in time of peace. 
Every citizen of this country should be tre- 
mendously disturbed and alarmed at the 
present fiscal program. 

The first year of the Eightieth Congress 
we had a surplus of more than $8,000,000,000, 
the second year a deficit of one billion eight. 
To end of the first year of the Eighty-first 
Congress will see a deficit of $6,000,000,000, 
and the budget message submitted by the 
President contemplates another deficit for 
the year ending July 1, 1951, of more than 
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€5,000,000,000. In 8 years the expenses of the 
Government have increased from $34,000,. 
000,000 to $43,000,000,000, of which Only 
about $2,500,000,000 is in foreign spending, 
perhaps justified by the cold war against 
Russia. The President’s budget and ta, 
messages gave a slight lip service to the 
principle of a balanced budget. It is sup. 
gested that taxes at the present rate yi! 
ultimately yield more because there wil] be 
an increase in prosperity. It is suggesteq 
that the veterans’ education program and 
the aid to foreign countries will taper of 
Nothing is said, however, about the addi. 
tional expenses recommended in the Bran. 
nan plan, direct Government loans for hous- 
ing, universal military training, socialize 
medicine, and increases in other welfare 
services, all recommended by the President 
and amounting to far more than any possible 
saving in the items which he mentions. The 
President blames the deficit on the Republi- 
cans because they enacted a decrease in the 
war income-tax rates, but he nullifies his own 
argument by recommending against a resto- 
ration of those taxes. In fact, the essence of 
his fiscal policy appears to be that Govern- 
ment deficit spending is desirable in order 
to prime the pump of increased prosperity 
which will then produce more taxes to bal- 
ance the budget. This is the old fallacy that 
we can spend ourselves into prosperity. | 
do not think there is any respectable eco- 
nomic authority, right or left, who favors 
an unbalanced budget at the present time 
There are some economists who feel that we 
should not attempt to balance the budget 
in depression years—but they would balance 
the deficit in such years with surpluses in 
more prosperous times. Today we are not 
below normal, and even their theory that 
the budget need only be balanced over a 
reasonable number of years would not justify 
a deficit. 

We have a huge debt of $256,000,000,000. 
It is hard to carry today and dangerous in- 
deed if we have to face the financing required 
by another war. If we increase it at the rate 
of five billion a year, it is difficult to see how 
we can do any war financing without de- 
structive inflation. 

Even without war, such @ deficit means 4 
resumption of the inflationary spiral. It 
creates purchasing power with no production 
to balance it. It means, therefore, a further 
rise in prices, stimulating further increases 
in wages and a steady depreciation in the 
value of a dollar. It is, in effect, a form of 
bankruptcy. The Government is repudiating 
a portion of its own debt, including savings 
bonds now being sold, by pursuing a policy 
which will enable it to pay that debt off in 
cheap dollars far below the real value of the 
dollars which it borrows. 

The deficit spending policy is demoraliz- 
ing to Congress. If any Congress ever accepts 
the philosophy that money can be spent in 
peacetime without any necessity of levying 
taxes to provide the money, there is no limit 
to what Congress can spend. We have pro}- 
ects before us for many billions of dollars, 
many of them worthy projects if we could 
afford them. Take away the necessity of 
enacting unpopular taxes and our deficit will 
be closer to fifteen billion than five. The pol- 
icy is demoralizing to the people and an easy 
road to socialism. In effect, it says to the 
people that they can get something for noth- 
ing. Ofcourse the fact is they will pay double 
for the spending projects through the infla- 
tion of prices. The principle of deficit spend- 
ing makes socialism easier to achieve. The 
British are at least frank with their people. 
“Here is socialism,” they say, “and here is the 
bill for it. True, it is expensive, but it 's 
worth it.” The British Government balances 
its budget. But our deficit spending policy 's 
an attempt to tell the people that they can 
have all thece free services without 1 cent of 
cost. 











GREATER TAXATION IS DANGEROUS 


If we wish to escape the national calamity 
contained in such a policy, we have only two 
alternative—either we must increase taxes, 
or we must reduce expenses. The increase 
of taxes seems to me also a very dangerous 
policy, because I believe that taxes are al- 
ready so high as to threaten the success of a 
free economy. In the next fiscal year, we 
intend to raise $38,000,000,000 in direct Fed- 
eral taxes, another $6,000,000,000 in pay-roll 
taxes and perhaps $16,000,000,000 in State 
and local taxes. This is a total of $60,000,- 
000,000 or 28 percent of our national income— 
about 24 percent of our gross product. Un- 
questionably, there is some limit beyond 
which taxes cannot go and still expect the 
free system to operate or even produce the 
taxes we are trying to collect. 

In the first place, such a tax burden di- 
rectly reduces the standard of living of the 
people, including those who think they do 
not pay a cent of tax. Most taxes are passed 
on to the consumer. Certainly, the real 
estate tax appears in rent, the pay-roll and 
withholding and excise taxes in the price of 
the products bought. I think it is conserva- 
tive to estimate that probably 20 percent of 
the price paid for food and clothing and 
other necessities of life represents taxes 
passed on by those who pay them directly. 
Taxes, therefore, have already become a seri- 
ous limitation on the liberty of the people. 
We have been asked by the administration 
where we have lost any liberty up to this 
time. Here is the place. The Government 
tells us all that we cannot Keep the proceeds 
of our own labor and spend it as we desire to 
spend it. It will take from 20 to 50 percent 
of our income and will spend it as the Gov- 
ernment sees fit, instead of leaving us free to 
do our own spending. It proposes to spend 
our income on services which we may or 
may not get, and which we may or may not 
want. Obviously, if this percentage is in- 
creased, we have less and less freedom. If 
we reach 80 or 90 percent, we have a com- 
plete socialist state in which the Govern- 
ment conducts all our activities and our 
spending for us. 

Furthermore, excessive taxation can kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg and prevent 
the operation of a free economy. I fully 
agree with President Truman when he said 
in his message “taxes can and do have an im- 
portant effect upén business conditions and 
economic activity. It should be our con- 
stant objective to improve our tax system so 
that the required revenues can be obtained 
without impairing the private initiative and 
enterprise essential to continued economic 
growth.” Remember, we cannot stand still. 
We must provide about a million new jobs a 
year to provide for the young people coming 
into the labor market and those displaced 
by tachnological improvements. Perhaps the 
present system can be improved, but even our 
present weight of taxes today has cut down 
the money available for risk enterprise. 
There is little investment money for com- 
mon stocks in large or small companies, 
There is little money for new businesses, 
except very small ones which can be financed 
by one man and his family. The reason is 


very clear. Any man who invests in any 
business finds a tax of 38 percent on corpo- 
tation profits, and a high personal income- 


ax rate on any money which is distributed 
tohim. If he loses, he loses his own money— 
and two-thirds of new businesses are said to 
fail—if he hits a profit-making enterprise, 
the Government takes most of his profits 
away from him. “Heads you win, tails I 
4use 

As I say, we can perhaps improve this con- 
dition at our present level of taxation by 
devising some means of reducing the double 
taxation on risk enterprise and directing the 
large savings from lower-income groups into 
industry rather than into institutions which 
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can only lend money. One thing is certain 
to my mind, however; we cannot safely in- 
crease the present tax burden. In Great 
Britain they have raised taxes to a point 
where they are taking 40 percent of the na- 
tional income. Most men have a hard time 
keeping enough money to pay their living 
expenses, and few have any money to invest 
in industrial expansion and improvement. 
The result has been stagnation in such de- 
velopment, and austerity for the British 
workmen. 

In our States and localities, we have con- 
stitutional and statutory tax limitations. 
Since we have none in the Federal Govern- 
ment, the p2ople have come to believe that 
the Federal Treasury is an inexhaustible grab 
bag. As a matter of fact, we have a practi- 
cal limitation on Federal taxation beyond 
which we cannot go without destroying the 
very proceeds we are trying to reach and in 
the process destroying our free industrial 
system. We have reached that practical 
limit. 


THE ONLY REMEDY IS TO REDUCE EXPENSES 


It seems clear to me, therefore, that Gov- 
ernment spending has reached a point be- 
yond that which we can maintain and still 
hope to retain the liberty of a free people 
and the success of a free economy. Those 
expenses must be reduced if we do not in- 
tend to go steadily down the road toward 
socialistic controls and the all-powerful 
state. The increase of expenses from fiscal 
1948 to fiscal 1950 is $9,500,000,000. Of this 
increase, about six billion is in domestic ex- 
penditures, more than two and one-half 
billion in foreign. I believe the statement 
made by Senators Byrp and GEorGcE asserting 
that six billion can be cut from the budget 
is a practical program, perhaps not for the 
caming fiscal year, but certainly for the fol- 
lowing year. A good many of the programs 
cannot be cut off over night, and so I would 
be willing to accept some smaller deficit for 
the year 1951 if we can see a balance in 1952. 

At the present moment, I do not feel that 
we can afford to cut the national defense 
forces. I believe that Mr. Johnson has done a 
good job in eliminating unnecessary dupli- 
cations and perhaps something more can be 
done in that line, but if so the money can 
well be used for strengthening the weak spots 
pointed out by General Eisenhower. 

The President has expressei the view that 
our aid to foreign countries will decrease. I 
have supported the ECA because I felt that 
as an emergency matter to meet the crisis 
growing out of the war we could block com- 
munism in Europe by aiding western nations 
to come back to normal much more rapidly 
than they could do without our aid. Their 


production today is back to normal, and the, 


problems they have to solve are long-range 
problems which basically they must solve for 
themselves. I believe the ECA should be rap- 
idly tapered off, as originally contemplated, 
and that aid to foreign countries within 2 
years should be reduced by $3,500,000,000. 
If we had not had a large surplus I doubt if 
such aid should ever have been undertaken, 
No other nation in the world has ever con- 
templated such a program. No doubt, there 
will always be some expenditures where the 
value is so great as to justify the taxing of 
our people for the benefit of other nations, 
but the aid should be confined to matters 
clearly beneficial both to us and to the na- 
tion assisted, and I should hope that even 
that burden might be taken over gradually 
by private capital seeking investment. 

In the domestic field, however, we have 
been led into many programs which have 
assumed an expense far beyond the figures 
which were at first suggested. It seems to me 
that the time has come to make a completely 
impartial, nonpartisan study of this whole 
problem of Government spending. A non- 
partisan Commission of leading citizens 
should be appointed by the President and 
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Congress, containing representatives of the 
executive and legislative branches, to study 
and report on the long-range spending pro- 
grams of the Federal Government with ref- 
erence to their relative importance, and also 
on the burden of taxation which a free econ- 
omy can stand and still exist. We have not 
understood, as a rule, the tremendous ex- 
pense involved when the Government at- 
tempts to benefit directly millions of its 
citizens instead of confining itself to opera- 
tions in research, education, advice, and as- 
sistance. Thus, the veterans’ expense of 
more than $6,000,000,000 has to reach 20,- 
000,000 veterans. That makes it necessary 
that the program be scrutinized with criti- 
cal care. 

During the current year we are paying 
out more than $12,000,000,000 under various 
programs direct to individuals whose con- 
tributions, if any, have been made in past 
years. At the moment they are getting 
something for nothing. In addition to the 
veterans’ program, we are paying $%2,600,- 
000,000 in dividends on life-insurance pol- 
icies, more than $1,100,000,000 for public 
assistance, more than $1,100,000,000 for re- 
tirement pensions of different kinds, more 
than $2,000,000,000 for unemployment com- 
pensation. We have been led into many of 
these on the theory that they cost nothing to 
the taxpayer and do not directly affect the 
budget. Nevertheless, they all add to the 
burden of taxation and cut the taxes which 
can be safely levied to meet other expenses, 
Pay-roll taxes for unemployment compensa- 
tion, Federal old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement funds, are just as much 
taxes though levied for a special purpose. 

A complete restudy should be made at once 
of the agricultural program from the point 
of view of the long-range expense to which 
we have found ourselves suddenly committed. 
Farm programs like the McNary-Haugen bill 
and the export debenture plan never con- 
templated any subsidy out of the Treasury. 
The farmer himself took the loss involved 
in disposing of the surplus. The price-sup- 
port program as originally conceived did not 
involve the Government in loss, but only the 
carrying of surpluses from good years to 
bad and in general the maintenance of a 
fair price which would also be fair to the 
consumer, and enable any products pur- 
chased to be disposed of in most cases with- 
out loss. 

Nor did the GI housing program originally 
propose to draw any cash out of the Treas- 
ury, but only to guarantee loans. Yet today 
it is taking more than a billion dollars a year 
to buy the GI mortgages. 

The function of such a commission as I 
have ‘suggested is much broader than the 
Hoover Commission. Substantial savings 
can be made if the Hoover report is accepted, 
but that report after all deals only with the 
reorganization rather than with changes in 
policy, and the matter so far submitted by 
the President, except in the case of the armed 
forces, hardly promises any financial saving. 

It is strange indeed that in an administra- 
tion devoted to the principle of economic 
planning no real over-all plan has been made. 
I believe the reason is that the economic 
planners for the most part like the idea of 
a Socialist state. That is what their plan- 
ning thoughts are directed toward, and not 
toward the successful operation of a free 
economy. Consequently, they are more than 
Pleased with a policy of drift and feel no 
restraint about unlimited spending, exces- 
sive taxation, and huge deficits. It may be 
that only the people at the polls rather than 
a scientific commission can introduce sound 
planning into Government. 

At the present time great pressure is be- 
ing brought to bear for the armed forces and 
foreign spending. It is possible that the 
danger of a crisis is being exaggerated some- 
what at the time when appropriations are 
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being sought. On the other hand, I may be 
wrong and Congress may determine that 
huge foreign expenditures will have to con- 
tinue because of the cold war waged against 
us by Russia. If the administration and 
Congress determine that present-level for- 
eign spending shall be continued, it can only 
be justified by the real existence of a tre- 
mendous national emergency very similar 
to war. Under those circumstances, we 
should balance the budget by postponing 
many expenditures at home just as we did 
during the Second World War. 

Public works are highly desirable, but they 
can be postponed for a few years. Improve- 
ment in public welfare is one of the purposes 
of our Republic, but the liberty and the 
security of the Republic is of still greater 
importance. The very cold war crisis which 
would justify continued foreign spending 
demands a sound fiscal foundation against 
the possibility of a shooting war. I am 
personally in favor of many welfare meas- 
ures and most of the public works program, 
But if final decision is that foreign spend- 
ing is necessary for national security, then 
I would be willing to postpone even those 
programs in which I have the greatest in- 
terest. 

There is some tendency to say that the 
cold war justifies a deficit. I do not agree. 
If we could have financed the Second World 
War out of taxes, we should have done so. 
Failure to do so raised the cost of living 
by 70 percent and cut the value of a dollar 
almost in half. But the sums which had 
to be spent there were so huge no one could 
devise a tax system to meet them without 
the greatest injustice to millions of our 
people and hardship to many. This cold 
war, no matter how serious, can be financed 
by taxes if we are willing to postpone a few 
of the things which we would like to enjoy. 

The purpose of our foreign policy is pri- 
marily to maintain the liberty of the Amer- 
ican people. For that purpose, I am willing 
to spend money which is proved to be neces- 
sary, but it makes no sense to spend vast 
sums abroad to maintain that liberty, and 
then at home pursue a policy of deficit spend- 
ing or excessive taxation which would bring 
to an end here the very liberty which we 
are trying to maintain. 


The Pony Express 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following speech by Congressman 
PuiL J. WeLcH, of Missouri, at the nine- 
tieth anniversary of the start of the 
Pony Express, which was printed in the 
St. Joseph News-Press of April 3, 1950: 

Honorable Mayor Allison, Mr. Redmond, 
distinguished guests, friends; we tread his- 
toric ground here today. 

At this very spot just 90 years ago a brave 
and colorful undertaking—the historic Pony 
Express—started. 

The Pony Express, as daring an adventure 
as features the pages of our history, did more 
than merely deliver letters between the East 
and West. é 

The Pony Express aided an imperiled gov- 
ernment, helped to pacify and retain in the 
Union the giant commonwealth of Cali- 
fornia. It showed the practicability of build- 


ing a transcontinental railroad, and keeping 
it open for traffic regardless of winter bliz- 
zards and snows. 

It bound together the East and the West 
at a time when overland travel was slow 
and cumbersome, when a great national 
crisis—the even then impending Civil War— 
made the rapid communication of news be- 
tween the East and the West an imperative 
necessity. 

Had it not been for the Pony Express this 
Nation might today be two countries—one 
western, one eastern. The Pony Express 
played the titanic role of lessening the dis- 
tance of plain and desert that 90 years ago 
separated this Nation into two segments only 
sparsely connected. 

True, the Pony Express failed financially, 
but it served the Nation faithfully and well, 
not only during the comparative brief 
months of its existence but on through the 
years. 

Thus it is most fitting that we are gathered 
here at the site of the Pony Express Stables 
to join in a celebration of the ninetieth an- 
niversary of the start of the Pony Express 
with our sister city on the west coast, the 
capital of California, Sacramento, the western 
terminus of the Pony Express. 

Just as we stand here today so 90 years ago 
did our forefathers stand on this very ground 
to witness the start of what then, as now, 
was a courageous example of American enter- 
prise. 

Many of us in this crowd tcday are direct 
descendants of the stalwart people who stood 
here that April 3, 1860, evening as the first 
Pony Express rider dashed away into the 
gloom with his precious load of mail. 

We are gathered this afternoon to dedicate 
the Pony Express Stables which the Goetz 
Pony Express Foundation will this year re- 
store as a perpetual historic shrine and 
museum. Today these stables are in disre- 
pair. But already the work of reconstruction 
has begun. 

When completed it will stand as a monu- 
ment to the glorious history of our State and 
the Old West. It will draw visitors from 
all corners of the United States to St. Joseph 
and the Midland Empire. Yes, the restora- 
tion of the Pony Express Stables will be a 
great civic asset a great Midland Empire 
asset, and a fitting tribute in reverence and 
honor to the men of vision who dreamed up 
the idea of a Pony Express and the intrepid 
young riders who carried that dream to 
glorious fulfillment. 

As you know, I was not supposed to be the 
speaker here today. But as a St. Joseph 
man I naturally was interested in the Pony 
Express and the celebration planned for to- 
day. This is why I availed myself of the 


- greatest source of information in the world, 


the Library of Congress in Washington, to 
increase my knowledge of the Pony Express. 

James Buchanan was President of the 
United States when the Pony Express started. 
Twenty-one years before this county had 
been named in his honor. That was, of 
course, long before he became President. 
The county was named in his honor because 
of his great and outstanding service as 
United States Ambassador to Russia. 

The population of St. Joseph when the 
Pony Express started was 8,891. Here let 
me digress a few seconds. Two of those 
8,891 were my grandfather and my grand- 
mother. 

Our city today is approximately 10 times 
as large. The population of our Nation is 
approximately five times as large as the 
31,443,321 inhebitants totaled in the 1860 
census, 

The total expenditures of the United States 
Government for the fiscal year that included 
the latter half of 1860 and the first 6 months 
of 1861 was $58,579,780. That included in- 
terest on the public debt. 

Today our national budget is past the 
$40,900,C00,000 figure. 
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Missouri, which now has 13 Congressmen 
had 8 in 1860. The district of which gt, 
Joseph was a part, the fourth in those days 
was represented by the Honorable James 
Craig, many of whose descendants, including 
the Garth family, still reside in St. Joseph 
and are active in the affairs of the com. 
munity. 

It is most reassuring to have the Pony Ex. 
press stables restored. We here in the Middle 
West are often too careless with our historic 
buildings and landmarks. Many a building 
that would in the East be regarded as out 
standing because of its historical significance 
has been allowed to go before the wreckers’ 
hammer thoughtlessly in this part of the 
country. We in the Middle West have a great 
and colorful heritage. We should do every. 
thing we can to see that that heritage and 
our history is preserved. Steps such as this 
preservation work undertaken by the Goetz 
Foundation are of immense value to a com- 
munity and we cannot commend too highly 
those behind this and similar movements, 

The operation of the Pony Express was a 
supreme achievement of physical endurance 
on the part of man and his ever faithful 
companion, the horse. It has been said that 
the history of the Pony Express should be a 
lasting monument to the physical sacrifice of 
man and beast in an effort to accomplish 
something worthwhile. It should be added 
that its history also should be an enduring 
tribute to American courage and American 
organizing genius. 

Probably more than anything else, the 
Pony Express accurately portrays the kind of 
men who made possible the winning of the 
West. Its riders were youngsters wno daily 
took their lives in their hands, youths who 
delighted in daring and who disregarded the 
suffering so often occasioned by their duties. 
Their idea was to get the mail through, re- 
gardless of cold, Indians, treacherous moun- 
tain paths, or desert. And they did just that. 
They were not to be halted. Those five words 
tell in full how our people won the West. 

The men who operated the Pony Express 
were blunt. They made no attempt to hide 
the risks the riders would face. Proof of 
that is the advertisements they ran to secure 
riders. 

Those advertisements boldly proclaimed 
that orphans were preferred as riders. The 
intent was clear. There would be no fam- 
ilies to mourn their passing if ever-lurking 
ill fate befell them while 6n duty. 

Your Pony Express Rodeo Band, the west- 
ern attire which so many of you are wearing 
today, even the 10-gallon hat which you folks 
have so graciously presented to me, indicate 
the glamour the Pony Express holds for all of 
us. And no wonder. The Pony Express re- 
counts the most thrilling chapter in the story 
of the Old West. 

I can vividly recall my childhood days 
when Buffalo Bill would come to St. Joseph 
with his circus. I can still see him riding 
down Felix Street in a stagecoach in the 
parade of his circus, his long white hair 
touching his shoulders. I can recall the 
buckskin clothing he wore, the very way he 
waved his hat to his checring admirers. 

And why did Buffalo Bill thrill us? 

Buffalo Bill had been a Pony Express rider 
He had gone through with his mail despite 
Indian arrows and bullets. To us he was 
all that was great and glamorous. He was 4 
Pony Express rider. 

We went home thrilled and exhausted 
For days there was no playing of cops and 
robbers. The game was Indians and Pony 
Express riders and the fellow who could prove 
he was toughest got the much desired role o! 
Buffalo Bill in our game. 

Our live-wire St. Joseph Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has offered $100 for the person 
who can present documentary evidence 
prove the identity of the chap who swung his 
leg across a pony here in St. Joseph and took 
the Pony Express mail on the first run west 














I do not have much documentary evidence, 
put I feel certain that the first rider was 
Johnny Fry. I say that because when I was 
a boy I never heard anyone but Johnny Fry 
mentioned as being the first rider. I know 
that the late Josiah B. Moss, a talking his- 
tory book of St. Joseph, always said that 
johnny Fry was the first rider. And Mr. 
Moss was among those who stood at this very 
spot that day as the Pony Express started. 

Yes—that was along time back. It was the 
spring that Abraham Lincoln was making 
his campaign for the nomination for the 
Presidency. But the memory of Mr. Moss, 
who died only a few years ago, was remark- 
able, and I want to go along with him and 
my youthful playmates in the belief that 
Johnny Fry was the first rider. 

Let us in mind’s eye reconstruct what 
happened 90 years ago. 

A crowd, as gay as that with us today, 
was gathered to witness the start. Mail from 
the East destined for the first run had been 
placed on the old Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad at Hannibal. That was the first 
railroad west of the Mississippi and today it 
is part of the Burlington lines. 

That day the wood-burning locomotive 
had a bad time. It was late arriving in St. 
Joseph, but the crowd at this spot waited. 
The mail was taken from the train to the 
post office, sorted, transferred to a mail 
pouch, and delivered to the first rider. Then 
there was the dash of the rider to the ferry, 
the bump as the ferryboat touched Kansas 
soil, and then the rider disappearing into the 
darkness as his mount started thundering 
along the first stretches of the long path 
across then bloody Kansas. 

What happened that day was repeated over 
and over during the 79 weeks the Pony Ex- 
press continued in operation. The manage- 
ment, although losing money, tried its best to 
improve the service and to shorten the time. 
It did and it cut the cost of sending mail. 

Although the Pony Express was such a 
great factor in the California crisis and in as- 
sisting the Government in retaining the Pa- 
cific coast, it was the irony of fate that Con- 
gress should never give any direct relief or 
financial assistance to that mail service. 

It was a private enterprise that did not rely 
on the Government. It paid its own way and 
more. One of its major expenses was the 
$75,000 it spent for protecting its interests 
in the war waged by the Utes and allied 
tribes. Undoubtedly that protection should 
have been furnished by the Government or 
the State or Territorial militia. It wasn’t 
though. The Pony Express bore the brunt of 
that Indian outbreak and paid for it out of 
its own coffers. 

When Edward Creighton, on October 24, 
1861, completed the Pacific telegraph and 
began sending messages by wire from coast 
to coast, the doom of the Pony Express was 
sounded. The people of the far West were 
ardent supporters of the Pony Express by 
that time, and, records in the Library of Con- 
gress show, strongly protested against the 
eliminating of the Pony Express service. 

For a glorious year and a half the Pony 
Express operated. The advance of civiliza- 
lion ended its operation, but did not mar its 
luster as one of the great, daring projects of 
the Nation. The names of the towns and 
the stations along the Pony Express Overland 
Route read like a litany of Old West lore— 
Elwood, Troy, Kennekuk, Seneca, Marysville, 
Big Sandy, Fort Kearney, North Platte, Fort 
Laramie, Casper, Salt Lake City, Carson City, 
Placerville, Sacramento, and the most famous 
of them all—St. Joseph, Mo., where the great 
adventure started. 

; Today I want to congratulate the people of 
St. Joseph, its excellent junior chamber of 
commerce, Mr. G. I. Zwick, president of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri; Bartlett 
Boder, president of the St. Joseph Historical 
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Society; Floyd Shoemaker, executive secre- 
tary of the State Historical Society; St. 
Joseph’s newspapers and radio stations, and 
all the other civic groups and organizations 
which have cooperated in this all-day cele- 
bration on the nineteenth anniversary of the 
Pony Express. To Sacramento and San 
Francisco may I also extend the greetings of 
this city. 

And to the Goetz Pony Express Founda- 
tion I want to extend an especial congratu- 
lation. Because of this foundation, work on 
the reconstruction of the stables has already 
begun. And so, after 90 years, St. Joseph 
and the Midland Empire can say to the 
dauntless pony riders of yesteryear—to 
Johnny Fry, Pony Bob Haslem, Buffalo Bill 
Cody, Billy Richardson, and all the rest: 

“Ride your ghost ponies back to St. Joseph. 
The doors of the Pony Express stables are 
open once more.” 





Gadsden, Ala., Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the surplus 
airport program initiated by the Con- 
gress, whereby airport properties were 
transferred to municipalities for use and 
development, has in my home town of 
Gadsden, Ala., been an outstanding suc- 
cess. Much of the credit for the success- 
ful development of this airport is attrib- 
utable to the outstanding mayor of 
Gadsden, the Honorable J. Herbert 
Meighan, 


Recently, Mr. W. Russell Graham, Jr., 
a representative of the CAA in Washing- 
ton, inspected the airport property at 
Gadsden, and issued a very fine report 
on the development and operation of the 
Gadsden Airport. I attach herewith ex- 
cerpts from his report, as follows: 


Purpose of assignment: To analyze the ad- 
ministrative and financial operations of the 
Gad. ‘.r Airport; to survey the use of the air- 
port properties which had been transferred 
to the city under the provisions of Public 
Law 289; and to evaluate the relative success 
of these operations, together with the city’s 
use and management of the revenues re- 
ceived from such properties. 


GENERAL 


At the beginning of this report, it should 
be stated that the city of Gadsden has given 
us an outstanding demonstration of what 
can be accomplished with surplus properties 
when they are taken over and managed by 
public officials who have the will, initiative, 
and imagination to make such properties 
produce revenues to support, finance, and 
advance the local development of civil avia- 
tion. 

Approximately 2 years ago, this city as- 
sumed the ownership and management of 
three very substantial bases which had been 
declared surplus to the needs of the mili- 
tary. At the time of their transfer from 
the War Assets Administration, many of the 
buildings were in a deplorable condition of 
repair. The city has spent some considerable 
sums of money in rehabilitating these build- 
ings and other facilities. It has rented many 


of the buildings on long-term leases to ten- 
ants who are engaged in a variety of com- 
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mercial enterprises. It has encouraged and 
persuaded these tenants to make substan- 
tial installations of equipment, and to spend 
sums on extensive repairs, rehabilitation, and 
maintenance. 

As a result of these efforts, the city will 
earn revenues during the current year which 
are sufficient to repay all of its expenditures 
to date, and, in addition, will create a siz- 
able reserve which will be used for major 
improvements of its airport. Within the 
near future, the city contemplates the fol- 
lowing major improvements to its airport 
all of which, it is anticipated, will be financed 
from the revenues derived from these facil- 
ities. 

1. Installation of new runway lighting sys- 
tem. The contract for this work has already 
been awarded at an estimated cost of $16,400. 

2. Clean and reseal all expansion joints in 
the concrete runways and apron. 

3. Stabilize the drainage area adjacent to 
the landing strips. 

4. Construct a new access road. 

5. Construct a new terminal building and 
control tower. 

6. Construct new civil-aviation building. 

CONCLUSION 

In view of the very splendid job which 1s 
being accomplished in the management of 
these properties by Mayor J. H. Meighan, Mr. 
W. B. Mills, Jr., Mr. Cary Graham, and other 
city Officials, this writer felt that he had no 
advice or suggestions to offer. 








Know Your Waterways—Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to submit 
copy of an article published in the 
Washington Post, of even date, signed 
by the Marine News, of New York, as 
follows: 


Know Your WATERWAYS—FLOoD CONTROL 


Should our rivers flow down to the seas 
carrying away fertile topsoil from countless 
upland acres and wreckage from flood deso- 
lation, rather than a large part of the Na- 
tion’s commerce? It is estimated that the 
Mississippi deposits more than 400,000,000 
tons of fertile soil (silt) into the Gulf of 
Mexico every year, and the Columbia more 
than 100,000,000 tons into the Pacific. This 
tremendous loss of one of the Nation’s most 
valuable assets, its land, is ominous. Should 
upcountry floodwater be dumped on un- 
protected regions below? Overflows from 
as widely separated areas as Montana and 
New York State finally reach the Gulf 
through the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
No State can take care of its floodwaters 
within its own borders. Should the tre- 
mendous power in our rivers run wild, dis- 
rupting industry and transportation, de- 
stroying wealth rather than creating it? 
When unimproved and uncontrolled, rivers 
are idlers and destroyers; when controlled 
and improved, they are servants and pro- 
ducers. 

Marine NEws, 

Georct H. PALMER, 

President and Publisher. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Emory R. Johnson and the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
special subcommittee on Panama Canal 
tolls, under House Résolution 44, Eighty- 
first Congress, of which I am chairman, 
and Representatives Tom B. Fucate and 
Epwarp T. MILLER are members, started 
upon its investigation of the financial op- 
eration of the Panama Canal in the first 
session of the present Congress. 

In conducting our studies we consulted 
the celebrated works on Panama Canal 
Tolls by Prof. Emory R. Johnson, a mem- 
ber of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
for xploration—189$9-1900—and author 
of the toll system of the Panama Canal. 
His studies and conclusions on this sub- 
ject, in the main, are still applicable to- 
day and were important reference 
sources reflected in our first interim re- 
port, House Report No. 1304, Eighty-first 
Congress. The subcommittee also cor- 
responded with Dr. Johnson during the 
course of its studies. 

It was with deep regret, therefore, that 
I read about the death of this eminent 
authority, which occurred on March 6, 
1950, closing a career of rare distinction. 

As the greatest work of his life cen- 
tered around the Panama Canal, it is 
most fitting that the account of his 
career as published in the Panama Star 
and Herald of March 15, 1950—the fine 
newspaper which has served the Isthmus 
since its founding in 1849—should be 
made available to the Congress and the 
Nation. 

Under appropriate leave, I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include its full text: 
Dr. JoHNSON, TOLLS Expert, DieD MARCH 6— 

TRANSPORTATION SPECIALIST SERVED WITH 

SEvERAL ZONE COMMITTEES 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson died March 6, accord- 
ine to information received on the Isthmus 
recently. He was 86 years old. 

As a widely known expert in the field of 
transp tation research and economics, he 
exercised considerable influence on the de- 
velopment of the Panama Canal from the 
earliest days of the American canal effort. 

From 1899 to 1904, he was a member of a 
special commission on the Isthmian Canal, 
In 1911, he was appointed special commis- 
on traffic and tolls for the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. In 1936 and 1937, he 
served as chairman of a special Presidential 
committee on Panama Canal tolls and ves- 
measurement rules which resulted in 
the establishment of the single system of 
measurement on the Panama Canal. 

Dr. Johnson visited the Isthmus twice, the 
first time in connection With his service as 
a special commissioner for the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and again at the time 
he was chairman of the special committee 
on tolls. 

Among his many books on economics and 
transportation were these concerning the 
Canal: The Report to the Isthmian Canal 
Commission on Industrial and Commercial 
Value, Isthmian Canal, 1901; Panama Canal 
Traffic and Tolls, 1912; Measurement of Ves- 
sels for the Panama Canal, 1913; and The 
Panama Canal and Commerce, 1916. 


sioner 


sels 


Dr. Johnson was born in Wautun, Wis. 
He served for several years as economics 
instructor at Haverford College before as- 
suming the same position at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1893. He remained at 
the university for many years and from 1919 
to 1933 served as dean of the Wharton School 
of Business and Finance. 

Throughcut his long career as educator 
and economist his services were utilized by 
many government and private agencies in- 
side and outside the United States, but were 
directed primarily to rail and water trans- 
portation, 


Private Business Has Many Reasons for 
Supporting the International Trade 
Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by Mr. Winthrop G. Brown, Director, 
Office of International Trade Policy, De- 
partment of State, on January 11, 1950, 
before the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, New York, N. Y.: 


Wuy PrIvaATeE BusINess SHOULD SUPPORT THE 
ITO 


You have asked me to come here today 
to tell you why you as American business- 
men and as leaders in the chemical indus- 
try should support the International Trade 
Organization. I can give you the answer 
very simply. You should support it because 
you are believers in the private-enterprise 
system and in the United States. You have 
a great stake in the private-enterprise sys- 
tem and in the prosperity of the United 
States. Therefore, you should support any 
agreement or organization which will serve 
to promote those two great interests. It is 
my conviction that the International Trade 
Organization will materially advance the in- 
terests of the private-enterprise system and 
the interests of the United States, and I 
propose to try to tell you why. 

Let us look first at the problem and at 
the facts which we face. We can then judge 
better as to whether the means adopted to 
deal with them are appropriate. 

Most of the countries of the world emerged 
from World War II with their economies 
seriously disturbed. Their normal trade 
channels had been cut off, their business 
connections disrupted, their productive fa- 
cilities destroyed, many of the means of 
earning their way lost. At the same time, 
with the experience of the economic warfare 
of the interwer period and the necessities of 
war itself, governments had developed a 
whole variety of new and improved tech- 
niques for the control of the domestic and 
foreign trade of their citizens. In wartime 
it was absolutely essential to have those 
controls, so that the full strength of the 
Nation could be focused on the matter of 
winning the war. But after the cessation 
of hostilities, countries still faced tremen- 
dous difficulties and these instruments of 
control were available to help deal with them, 
This was true in our own country as well as 
in others. 

In our international trade we deal with 
a very large number of countries. They are 
in all stages of economic development and 


they have widely different political and eco. 
nomic attitudes. Some believe in capitalism, 
others believe in socialism, others use a mix. 
ture. In some countries government im. 
poses only mild controls over cértain parts 
of trade; in other countries the government 
actually does the trading in whole or in part 
itself. This is true of the United States as 
well as of other countries. 

We don’t believe in socialism; we don’t 
want to have itin this country. Other people 
do believe in socialism and do want to have 
it in their countries. These are facts. We 
can't change them. The waves did not stand 
still simply because King Canute told them 
to. 

Almost all countries are vitally interested 
in international trade. In a country like 
New Zealand, for example, 85 percent of its 
national income comes from international 
trade. In the United States, international 
trade accounts for perhaps 10 or 12 percent 
of our national income. But that 10 or 19 
percent in 1949 amounted to something over 
$20,000,C00,C00, so it is not hay. 

Because of the importance of trade and 
because of the shortages and dislocations 
which arose out of the war, countries have 
been deeply concerned to us? their own re- 
sources to the best advantage and to get the 
things they needed from other countries, 
Beciuse the things that were needed were 
for the most part in short supply, their dis- 
tribution had to be controlled so that it 
could be most effectively used and grave in- 
equities and injustices avoided. You will 
recall vividly last winter, for example, the 
outcry which went up in the United States 
against the export of oil to other countries 
because we were short in this country, 
There was great demand for the Govern- 
ment to step in and keep oil in this country, 
The people who made that outcry apparently 
aid not think that the private-enterprise 
system adequately met their needs in this 
particular case. 

Most countries in the world are short of 
dollars. Therefore, they cannot permit their 
citizens to use the few dollars which they 
do have at will. They have to limit their 
purchases from the dollar area to be sure 
that they get the things that they can’t do 
without, just as a man with a limited in- 
come has to limit his family’s purchases co 
as to be sure they get their food and pay 
their rent. 

Now these techniques of control and Gov- 
ernment interference with the flow of trade 
can be used for necessary and legitimate 
purposes such as the budgeting of foreign 
exchange to which I have just referred, or 
they can be used for straight protection, or 
they can be used for economic warfare, or 
they can be used for political advantage, or 
they can be used to promote bilateralism. 

Faced with such a world and such condi- 
tions, what then is the wise and sensible 
course to pursue? Should we just let things 
drift? Should we leave each country free 
to use all of these techniques for any pul- 
pose it desires without restraint, without the 
possibility of complaint or redress? Shall 
we follow the policy of every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost? The 
statement of the question almost states the 
answer. 

This brings me to the reason why I think 
that everyone who believes in the private- 
enterprise system and in the American way 
should support the ITO charter, For the 
ITO charter is essentially a limitation upo! 
the power of governments to use these re 
strictive and controlling devices. The chal- 
ter gives no powers of control or intervell- 
tion to governments which they do not noW 
possess and which they are now not free ‘0 
exercise at will, except in the few cases where 
they are limited by specific agreements. 
The charter limits the operations of g0°V- 
ernments when they are in business them- 











selves and it limits their rights to interfere 
with the operation of private business. It 
also limits the right of private businessmen 
to interfere with the trade of other private 
businessmen by cartel combinations. 

This is important, and I want to repeat 
it. The charter gives no new powers to gov- 
ernments to interfere with business. It 
limits the powers which governments now 
have and which they are using to interfere 
with business. 

I stress this point because critics of the 
charter have so often implied that the 
charter gives governments permission to use 
new devices, that it sanctions new inter- 
ference and new discrimination. I think 
what these critics are thinking about and 
have misunderstood is the fact that the 
charter limitations upon the powers of goy- 
ernments are not all-embracing; they do 
not require the abandonment of every use of 
all of these control devices. Obviously, they 
cannot. If it were possible today to secure 
the abolition of all government controls over 
international trade, there would be no need 
for a charter or for any international agree- 
ments in the field of trade. But just be- 
cause you can’t get agreement to eliminate 
all government restrictions and interfer- 
ences with trade is no reason not to get 
agreement to eliminate or reduce as many 
as you can. And that is what the charter 
does 

Let me illustrate. The core of the char- 
ter, so far as the United States is concerned, 
is the chapter on commercial policy. The 
first article commits member countries to 
give general most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. This is good United States policy. 
We follow it for everybody except Cuba and 
the Philippines, where we have long-estab- 
lished preferential systems. It did not seem 
to us sensible to abandon a world commit- 


ment not to discriminate in tariff treatment 
simply because we and the British could not 
overnight eliminate long-established trad- 


ing relationships with certain countries, 
even though we were willing to undertake 
the commitment to negotiate for their elim- 
ination, 

Another article in this chapter limits the 
powers of governments to use internal taxes 
and regulations as a discrimination against 
imports. It did not seem to us sensible to 
throw away this world-wide commitment to 
limit a governmental interference with 
trade used against us much more than by us 
simply because we could not and would not 
give up our mixing regulations designed to 
protect our synthetic rubber industry. 

Article 20 provides for general elimination 
of quotas, the worst of all restrictive devices, 
It did not seem to us sensible to give up a 
world-wide commitment against the use of 
this restrictive device simply because ex- 
change shortages required even a large num- 
ber of countries to use the device until their 


exchange reserves were restored or because 
we would not abandon our agricultural price- 
support programs. 


The recognition in the charter of this 
tact that it is permissible to use quotas and 
to discriminate because of the shortages of 
loreign exchange has been the central basis 
for one of the main objections to the char- 
‘er—namely, that it allows discrimination 

t the United States. It is said that 
since the United States and possibly Switzer- 
land are almost the only countries in the 
world which aren’t in balance-of-payments 
difficulties, this is in some way unfair to the 
United States and Switzerland. Gentlemen, 
the other countries of the world are spending 
every dollar that they have in the United 
states, and every dollar that they can get. 
They are doing everything they possibly can 
to get more dollars and to cease this dis- 
Crimination against the United States, if it be 
in any colloquial sense a discrimination. But 
I don't think it’s any more a discrimination 
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against the United States than it is a dis- 
crimination against Cartier’s when I don’t 
buy my wife a diamond bracelet there. I 
can’t afford it. When I make enough money 
so that I can afford it, then I will buy the 
bracelet and cease the discrimination. 

It is also said that because the charter 
permits this type of discrimination it pre- 
vents the United States from retaliating, 
and that this is unfair. What would our 
retaliation be? It would be to impose some 
barrier or quota to imports from the coun- 
tries that are not buying from us. And, gen- 
tlemen, all that would do would be to de- 
crease the amount of dollars they have and to 
increase their need to discriminate against 
us. 

Another set of articles in this chapter 
limits the activities of state trading enter- 
prises by requiring that they be guided by 
commercial considerations, that they give 
private and public enterprises of other coun- 
tries opportunity under normal business 
terms to bid for their business, and requires 
them to negotiate for the reduction of pro- 
tective margins in their operations. It did 
not seem to us sensible to give up a com- 
mitment to restrict the operations of state 
trading enterprises simply because we could 
not get agreement to eliminate state trad- 
ing. The United States, of course, could not 
agree to abandon state trading. 

The chapter also deals with subsidies, 
limiting their use. The whole set of articles 
dealing with the invisible tariff of customs 
regulations is designed to prevent and limit 
arbitrary interferences with trade through 
the use of these regulations. 

The chapter on cartels establishes the first 
international mechanism for limiting the 
operations of international private cartels. 
The chapter on commodity agreements, 
which has been described as sanctioning gov- 
ernment cartels, is a limitation upon the 
occasions on which such agreements can be 
entered into and the nature of the agree- 
ment when it is entered into. At present 
governments are free to make commodity 
agreements. I am willing to make the flat 
prediction that they will make commodity 
agreements when the needs of their people 
impel them to do so. Now they can make 
them when they will, without consultation, 
if they will, and in any form that they want, 
without regard to their consequences to 
others and to us. Under the charter they 
can only make them under certain circum- 
stances which are specified. If they do make 
them we have to be consulted. As the largest 
consumer of almost everything, we would 
have to be represented. The consuming 
countries would have to have an equal voice 
with the producing countries. And we in- 
tend to submit any agreement which we may 
negotiate under this chapter to the Congress 
for its approval. 

At the present time other countries are 
free, except in a few cases where we have 
treaties with them on the subject, to impose 
any requirements or limitation that they 
choose, arbitrary or otherwise, upon the ad- 
mission of our capital to their borders or 
upon the treatment of our capital now in- 
vested there. Under the charter they can- 
not do this. Under the charter, members are 
required to provide adequate security for 
existing and future investments, and any 
requirements that they do impose must be 
just and reasonable. If the United States 
should consider that any regulations-or re- 
quirements are arbitrary, oppressive, unrea- 
sonable, or unjust, we would under the char- 
ter have a basis for protest, first to the 
Organization, and, if necessary or if we 
wished it, to the International Court of 
Justice. We have none of this now. More- 


over, the charter expressly recognizes that 
this is a minimum requirement and obli- 
gates members on request to negotiate for 
more detailed arrangements, such as the type 
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of commercial treaty which we have recently 
signed with Italy and with Uruguay. Both 
of these countries, incidentally, were at 
Habana and their representatives concurred 
in the text of the charter. 

One further point on this matter of in- 
vestment: and that is that an effort was 
made to introduce into the charter the prin- 
ciple that compensation in the case of expro- 
priation would be in local currencies. This 
effort was unequivocally and flatly rejected. I 
agree that it would have been fine if we could 
have got agreement on, say, the terms of the 
Uruguay Treaty as part of this charter, but it 
seems to me foolish to throw away what we 
did get simply because we couldn’t get all 
that we may have wanted. 

There is one other subject dealt with in 
the charter which I think would be of inter- 
est to this audience. That is the subject of 
the tariff. Certain members of this group 
have expressed the opinion that the charter 
condemns the use of tariffs and that it takes 
the tariff-making power out of the hands of 
the United States and gives it to the Organ- 
ization. I might add that I have gathered 
that there are certain members of this asso- 
ciation who think that the present admin- 
istration in Washington condemns the use 
of the tariff and thinks that any tariff is 
ipso facto bad. Since I have, during the 
course of my connection with the State De- 
partment, been in charge of the Depart- 
ment’s work on tariffs and chairman of the 
interdepartmental organization which ad- 
ministers the Trade Agreements Act, I be- 
lieve I am qualified to speak on both these 
points. 

Let me make two things explicitly clear. 
The charter does not condemn the use of 
the tariff. The charter does not not affect 
the complete control of the United States 
Government over its tariff policy. 

What the charter does is to commit the 
other countries of the world to the policy 
which the United States has been following 
since 1934 of standing ready to negotiate with 
other countries for the selective reduction of 
tariffs on a mutually advantageous basis. 

There is a very important distinction in the 
charter between tariff§ and certain other 
forms of trade restrictions. For example, the 
quota is to be abolished. Negotiations about 
preferences are to be directed toward their 
elimination. With respect to tariffs, any 
negotiations that take place are for their 
reduction. Negotiations about tariffs must 
be on a mutually advantageous basis. No 
country is required to reduce the tariff on 
any particular product. No country is re- 
quired to make any concessions unless it re- 
ceives satisfactory concessions in return. 
That is the commitment which this country 
would accept under the charter, to continue 
to do what it has done for 15 years. 

Not a word as to the administration’s 
attitude toward the tariff. We do not think 
that tariffs per se are bad. We agree with 
Dr. Killheffer that they are far less ob- 
jectionable obstacles to trade than the quota, 
because if you pay the tariff and the demand 
is there, you can get your product into the 
country, whereas the quota is an absolute 
bar. But we think that the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff established many rates which were un- 
necessarily high. We believe that in many 
cases a tariff can be an embargo just as ef- 
fectively as a quota, and we don’t believe in 
embargoes. Like you, gentlemen, we believe 
in competition. 

We believe that we should not deal with 
any tariff rate without consultation with 
people in labor or agriculture or industry 
whose interests may be affected. We do con- 
sult them. And we pay attention to the case 
which they present. We, of course, do not 
always agree with it. If we did, the rates 
would all have stayed just where they were 
in 1930, because the normal attitude of those 
who come down to tariff hearings is that 
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reduction of any kind in the tariff rate 


ent existing on their product will be 


nous. 
But we do pay t 


the great 


1 


he most careful attention 
t weight to the facts and 
presented in the briefs and testimony, 
ubmit that any dispassionate study 
tariff schedules of the agreements 
ve been negotiated under the Trade 
Act will show the influence 

he facts presented by various in- 
> had upon the final outcome of 


ons. 


ler the charter each country is the 
f what tariff congessions it will make. 
ch country is the judge of how it will 
le the negotiations and what prccedures 
low. And the Organization has no 
ver to order or direct any 
those judgments. 

int before I summarize. I 
t many of you are concerned 
ut the fa that the United States will 
have only one vote in this Organization. 
You are concerned lest we be perpetually in 
a minority and be outvoted on important 
; affecting our interests. I am not 

worried about this. Let me tell you why. 

This fear of our being ganged up on and 
outvoted is based upon several false assump- 
tions. It assumes, first, that the influence 
of a country in international councils is 
measured only by its numerical vote. That 
is, of course, not true. Everywhere I go in 
international meetings and in international 
negotiations, the main question on every im- 
portant problem is, “What is the attitude of 
the United States? What is the United 
States going to do?’”’ Our predominant posi- 
tion in the world obviously gives us an in- 
fluence far greater than that of smaller coun- 
tries, if for no other reason than that our 
support and cooperation are essential for the 
accomplishment of most important inter- 
national measures. 

Secondly, this fear assumes that the in- 
terests of the other fifty or so countries will 
be the same and predominantly adverse to 
that of the United States. This, again, is 
a false assumption. On any particular issue 
that comes up there will be a diversity of 
attitudes among the other countries. In any 
case of trade restriction, for example, there 
will almost always be a substantial number 
untries who are in the same posi- 
tion as the United States either as producers 
ynsumers of the product involved, or as 
producers or consumers of other products 
which they might not like to see restricted in 
the future. 

More important, perhaps, this fear assumes 
bad faith on the part of the other countries 
in accepting the commitments of the char- 
ter, or stupidity and incompetence on the 
part of the representatives of the United 
States in presentation the United States’ case. 

goes so far as to assume bias on the 
the International Court of Justice, 
under the charter we have re- 
any case where we feel that its 

s have been improperly interpreted 
Irganization. I don’t accept the as- 
n of bad faith on the part of other 
If I did, I would not recom- 

y into the charter or any other 

I I do not accept 
incompetence on the part 

tives. My personal experi- 

in Washington, and in 

tions has been that our 

pare favorably in both 

} tiating ability with men 

of life in this country and 

tives of foreign countries. 

‘tual experience in the United 

in the meetings of the con- 
irties to the general agreement 
and trade, in both of which we 
y one vote, has demonstrated that 
t ganged up on and outvoted, but 

in the overwhelming majority. 


quest! 


of other c 


or ¢ 


nization, 


So Iam not afraid to go into a meeting rep- 
resenting the United States even though I 
have only one vote. 

Well, gentlemen, what dces this add up 
to? It adds up to the fact that we are con- 
fronted with the amazing and unprecedented 
achievement of having secured agreement 
between the representatives of some 54 na- 
tions, representing every stage of economic 
development and a wide variety of political 
philosophies, on a code of rules to guide 
their international trade which embodies 
fundamentally the United States philosophy 


the minimum of government control. 

Under this agreement even governments 
themselves when in business will be required 
to be guided by commercial considerations. 
This agreement does not attempt to have 
every country adopt the same form of gov- 
ernment or the same political or economic 
system. It provides a means whereby coun- 
tries with different political and economic 
systems can trade together in an orderly 
way. It commits them to the obligation to 
consult with each other before they take 
action which will adversely affect each other’s 
interests. It is essentially a -imitation on 
the power of governments to interfere with 
trade, It does not abolish all interferences. 
Of course not. But it does abolish some, it 
reduces others, and it limits still others to 
precisely defined areas. 

What is the alternative? Governments are 
in the international trade picture more than 
ever before. At their disposal are new, highly 
effective and ingenious devices for the con- 
trol of trade. The circumstances in which 
many countries find themselves create power- 
ful demands for the use of these techniques 
for narrow, short-run, selfish interests. If 
the rules of the ITO are not accepted, coun- 
tries will be free to use these techniques, not 
only in the cases not prohibited by the 
charter but in all other cases not specifically 
covered by treaty or agreement. 

Where does the private trader stand in 
such a world? And where does his govern- 
ment stand when he comes to it and asks 
it to protect on his behalf against the arbi- 
trary action of some other government which 
injures his business? We can say to the 
other government that we don’t like what 
it is doing and that its action hurts our 
citizens. This often produces results. If 
this fails, in extreme cases we might impose 
counterrestrictions on their trade. But this 
is self-defeating. Restriction breeds restric- 
tion, and before long the government is 
controlling the destinies of private business. 
With the ITO we will be able to say to that 
other government that we are protesting 
what it has done not only because it hurts 
our citizens, but also because it violates an 
obligation which it has assumed not only 
to us but to other governments as well. 
Moreover, if necessary, we will be in a posi- 
tion to call that government to account be- 
fore the other ITO members, before the 
International Court of Justice, and before 
the public opinion of the world. I submit 
to you that the choice is clear. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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oRD, I wish to include a copy of an article 
which appeared in the January 1959 
issue of the Master, Mate, and Pilot, the 
official publication of the National Or- 
ganization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots 
of America. 

An international conference to estab- 
lish a new democratic world labor feder- 
ation opened in London on November 
28,1949. Delegations from Britain, west. 
ern Europe, Scandinavia, the Middle 
East, the Far East, and Latin America, 
as Well as United States and Canadian 
delegates from the A. F. of L., the CIO, 
and the United Mine Workers were in 
attendance. It was estimated that a 
membership of over 48,000,000 workers 
in 53 countries were represented. The 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions was organized as a result 
of the conference, and Mr. Jacobus Hen- 
drik Oldenbroek, of the International 
Transport Workers Federation, was 
elected by acclamation as the first sec- 
retary general. 

The article to which I refer, describ- 
ing the career and accomplishments of 
Mr. Oldenbroek, follows: 


REVIEWING THE CAREER OF JACOBUs H, 
OLDENBROEK 


(By John Herling) 


A stubborn Dutch boy, you remember, 
once stuck his finger in a dike and thereby 
kept back the threatening sea until help 
came. He saved his country from the floods. 

Today, a twentieth century edition of that 
storybook hero is a very determined, not-to- 
be kidded Dutchman. He is Jacobus Hendrik 
Oldenbroek. Recently he was elected, by 
acclamation, as secretary general of the 
newly organized International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, with thirty-five to 
forty million members in about 50 countries. 

This merely makes official what a lot of 
people already knew—that ruddy-faced 52- 
year-old Oldenbroek is one of the outstand- 
ing labor leaders of our time. 


MULTILINGUAL 


He has had no career outside the labor 
movement and has merely equipped himself 
to do a bang-up job as a labor official. He 
speaks a dozen languages. 

As a young man, he became the assistant 
to the late Edo Fimmen, the Dutch long- 
shore leader, who was setretary general of 
the International Transport Workers Federa- 
tion. Mr. Fimmen was a man in the craggy 
mold of Andrew Furuseth, the leader of 
American sailors. Under him, Mr. Olden- 
broek was taught that there was more to 
labor organization than direct job consider- 
ations. He also learned how not to get lost 
in the labyrinth of labor movement ma- 
chinery. 

During the war he took general charge of 
underground activities and the restoration of 
trade-unions on the Continent. His main 
job was to keep together the organizational 
pieces and personnel of the European trade- 
union movement. 

Both Nazis and Communists knew 
a vigorous opponent. When the Nazis began 
overrunning Europe, it was Mr. Oldenbroek 
as acting secretary general of the Interna 
tional Transport Workers Federation, wh 
began at once to organize a detailed plan | 
sabotage. 


iim as 


WORK AGAINST NAZIS 

As a Dutchman, he was especially keen on 
seeing to it that the Nazis would have a ver) 
difficult time. He kept his labor contacts 
warm through an intricate system of com- 
munications—from Norway to Italy. He was 
able to engineer strategic strikes wherever 











and whenever it would make the Nazis 
scream the loudest. They didn't like him. 

But neither did the Communists, Soviets 
or otherwise. 

For years before 1939 the Communists were 
very anxious indeed to work their way into 
the Transport Workers, which is the inter- 
national union of all the railroad workers, 
sailors, longshoremen. Logistically speak- 
ing, anybody who controls or even influences 
such an organization has a terrific leverage 
n the world’s economy. But in fair weath- 
er and foul, the Commies were kept out. 

Then came the Nazi-Soviet Pact, and Mr. 
Oldenbroek’s work began in grim earnest. 

The Transport Workers Federation, the 
creat mobile unit of what was left of the 
international labor movement, had its work 
cut t forit. Both the Nazis and the Com- 
munists were the combined enemy, right out 
in the open. 

The totalitarian influence ranged all over 

world. In the port of New York, Com- 
munists were trying to get Norwegian and 
Dutch sailors to Jump ship, and so inter- 
fere with the flow of munitions and goods 
to Britain, which was the jumping-off place 
for all of beleaguered Europe. 

It was a tough time, requiring enormous 
skill, and a full knowledge of ships, road 
systems, and manpower. Oldenbroek was 
ne of the chief organizers of the labor base 
for the antitotalitarian cause. He was a co- 

tor, if there ever was one. 


NOT HOODWINKED 


But when the Soviets were pushed into 
the war by the Nazi attack, and the whole 
world lost its mind and memory, Olden- 
broek kept his twinkling, but disenchanted 
blue eyes wide open. He knew that many 
of the most gallant trade-union leaders on 
the Continent, especially in France, had been 
exterminated by the Nazis, with the Com- 
mies often acting as the finger-men. 

That was why the Communist leadership 
suddenly zoomed in importance in the re- 
istance movements. They had survived at 
the expense of honest men. Now they were 
ready to shed crocodile tears of remorse and 
take over the labor movements they had tried 
to undermine. 

After the war they hoped to get control of 

abor through the World Federation of 
» Unions, which was set up in 1945. 

There was one organization the Commies 
were particularly anxious to get into the 
Y federation, the International Trans- 

Workers Federation, of course. The 
pressure on Mr. Oldenbroek became tremen- 
If the transport workers yielded to 

a subordinate part of the Commu- 


ninated World Federation of Trade — 


)thers would have to follow suit. 
But Mr. Oldenbroek said no. Privately he 
clear he thought that the WFTU 
not be long for this world, since the 
Yommunists are what they are. He found 
int help in the 19 United States rail- 
brotherhoods. They joined the Inter- 
Transport Workers Federation, 
he same time, without saying so, they 
clear they had no intention of 
the Communist-dominated WFTU 
1 any back door. 
r! no longer was any doubt of the Com- 
postwar intentions. In the face of 
viet and Communist attack on the 
ll plan, he and the transport workers 
‘ full strength behind the economic 
ation of Europe. 

Oldenbroek was able to take his finger 
he dike and lead the counteroffensive 
the Communist aggression. He built 
ITF’s strength through branch offices 
York, Rome, Bombay, and, most re- 
Habana. 

B t year the WFTU began to disinte- 
under the impact of possible alterna- 
Through careful handling Mr. Olden- 

was able to save face for the British 
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and CIO, who had to retire in good order from 
the WFTU they had help set up. 

So a new International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions has been launched. Mr. 
Oldenbroek will be able to talk directly to all 
the leaders without the services of an 
interpreter. 





Fort Harrison Veterans’ Hospital 


REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleague the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. D’Ewart! in 
calling to the attention of the House the 
deplorable situation which exists at the 
Fort Harrison, Mont., veterans’ facility 
at the present time. Fort Harrison is 
not taking in the veterans as they come 
because it has neither the necessary 
funds nor personnel. This is not due to 
any fault of the manager at Fort Har- 
rison who has done an extremely good 
job, but because cuts have been made 
recently which have made it impossible 
to operate this hospital as it should be 
operated. I am hopeful that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration under General Gray 
will take cognizance of the pleas of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. D’Ewart] 
and myself and do something about the 
Fort Harrison hospital to the end that 
Montana veterans can be taken over, 
our nurses not be overworked, and our 
doctors at the fort given the aid and 
assistance which they must have. The 
fine work done by the staff at Fort Har- 
rison should be encouraged and not 
hindered. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing communications I have received and 
the answers thereto on this subject: 

CHRISTIAN RURAL OVERSEAS PROGRAM 
Helena, Mont., March 23, 1950. 

Dear MIKE: The plight of the veterans’ 
hospital at Fort Harrison was called to my 
attention yesterday. I am acquainted with 
some of the staff and have attempted to as- 
sist in obtaining some highly trained tech- 
nicians for it. 

The recent cut in the hospital’s staff, as a 
result of budget cuts, would not have been 
serious if the staff had been up where it 
should have been, for an institution its size. 
Coming as it did the situation is really 
serious. 

As of yesterday the waiting list was 40, 2 
cancer in its early stages. Four nurses re- 
signed recently because of overwork, caused 
by a small number trying to take care of 
the patients. Surgeons did 50 major op- 
erations in 15 days last month. 

I hope you will contact the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, get the facts concerning this 
institution, and see if some relief can be 
obtained. 

With kindest regards, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
ALBERT H. KRUSE. 


Marcu 27, 1950. 
Gen. Cart Gray, 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Dear GENERAL GRAY: I am enclosing here- 
with letter I have received from Albert H. 
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Kruse relative to the situation at Fort 
Harrison. 

I would appreciate your looking into this 
matter to see what might be done to allevi- 
ate tle situation. May I hear from you, and 
please return the enclosure with your reply. 

Thanking you and with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 





MIKE MANSFIELD. 


MarRcH 27, 1950. 
Mr. ALBERT H. KRUSE, 
Helena, Mont. 

Dear ALBERT: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of March 23 which I 
have read with much interest. 

I am immediately looking into the situa- 
tion at Fort Harrison and you may be as- 
sured that I will do all I can to be of as- 
sistance on this. 

Must close now but assuring you of my 
deep interest in this and with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


MarcH 31, 1950. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: Your letter to the 
Administrator, dated March 27, 1950, with 
attached letter from Mr. Albert Kruse, 1051 
Breckenridge, lielena, Mont., has been re- 
ferred to this office for reply. I appreciate 
your concern over the reduction in medical 
and allied staffs with its possible impairment 
of service. 

It became necessary to effect a reduction 
of employees in hospitals and regional office 
medical divisions in order to stay within the 
funds available to us in the fiscal year 1950 
appropriation and proposed fiscal year 1951 
appropriation. The reductions were not 
based on a State-to-State comparison, but 
were apportioned to each hospital and re- 
gional office medical division based on the 
tollowing factors: (a) number of beds, pa- 
tients, or out-patient work load; (b) re- 
search and training programs; (c) special 
activities; and (d) type of construction in 
the case of hospitals. 

Complete reports from hospitals and re- 
gional offices on the effects of the reductions 
are being reviewed at this time with the ob- 
jective of making adjustments where appro- 
priate. It is planned to continue with our 
staffing of new hospitals as they are com- 
pleted. Every effort will be made to transfer 
to new hospitals doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and medical technical personnel who may be 
declared surplus at various hospitals and re- 
gional offices. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL B. MAGNUSON, 
Chief Medical Director. 


HELENA, MONnr., April 5, 1950. 


Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your immediate help is urgently needed. 
Fort Harrison officials faced w.th early de- 
cision concerning reduction in bed capacity 
in the loss of hospital medical per 


Veterans’ Administration contemplated order 
for reduction we believe discriminates again 
Fort Harrison. In discussing matter with 
Meredith, manager VA center, he advised that 
since the number of professional medical- 
service personnel authorized at Fort Harrison 
was so far below the allocation of similar 
personnel at other VA hospitals of com- 
parable size he expects allocation of addi- 
tional medical personnel which has not as 
yet materialized. Senator Murray familiar 
with recent criticism lodged by several 
patients, not against the physicians, and in 
our opinion criticism if justified is traceable 
to lack of supporting medical personnel. We 
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want to retain the present bed capacity of 
264 if possible, which is only 1 bed for every 
295 veterans. This is entirely inadequate. 
This cannot be done unless an increased 
allocation in personnel is made. 

E. J. CALLAGHAN, 





Vetcrans’ Welfare Commission of Montana, 
HERBERT KIBLER, 
Department Adjutant, 
American Legion of Montana, 
Aprit 6, 1950. 
Mr. E. J. CALLAGHAN, 
Veterans’ Welfare Cgmmission. 
HERBERT KIBLER, 
Department Adjutant, 


American Legion, Helena, Mont. 

Dear GENE AND Hers: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your telegram of April 5 which 
I have just received and read with much in- 
terest. 

Just recently I contacted the Administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration relative to 
the reduction in medical and allied staffs at 


Fort Harrison. On March $1, I received a 
letter from Paul B. Magnuson, chief medical 
director of the Veterans’ Administration, 


which read: 

“It became necessary to effect a reduction 
of employees in hospitals and regional office 
medical divisions in order to stay within the 
funds available to us in the fiscal year 1950 
appropriation and proposed fiscal year 1951 
appropriation. The reductions were not 
based on a State-to-State comparison, but 
were apportioned to each hospital and re- 
gional office medical division based on the 
following factors: (a) Number of beds, 
patients, or out-patient work load; (b) re- 
search and training programs; (c) special 
activities; and (d) type of construction in 
the case of hospitals. 

“Complete reports from hospitals and 
regional offices on the effects of the reduc- 
tions are being reviewed at this time with 
the objective of making adjustments where 
appropriate. It is planned to continue with 
our staffing of new hospitals as they are com- 
pleted. Every effort will be made to transfer 
to new hospitals, doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and medical technical personnel who may be 
deciared surplus at various hospitals and 
regional offices.” 

You may be certain that this matter is re- 
ceiving my best attention and that I will do 
all I can to be of assistance. 

Must close now, but thanking you for your 
telegram and with best personal wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 





Central Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include copies of two editorials 
which have recently appeared in San 
Francisco newspapers regarding the cen- 
tral Arizona project, which has been ap- 
proved in the Senate in S. 75 and which 
the House will presently consider. 

The first editorial appeared in the San 
Francisco Chronicle of February 27, 
1950, and is entitled “Dreamy Central 
Arizona Project.” The second is from 
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the San Francisco Examiner under the 
title ‘The Need and the Right.” The edi- 
torials follow: 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle of 
February 27, 1950] 


DREAMY CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Arizona's Senators have scored a prelim- 
inary victory in their long battle to start a 
huge project tapping Colorado River water 
for the irrigation of 725,000 acres of central 
Arizona and New Mexico farm land. The 
Senate last week authorized $708,000,009 to 
dam the Colorado at Bridge Canyon, above 
Hoover Dam, and to build reservoirs, tun- 
nels, canals, and pumping plants to carry 
the water 315 miles to the cotton, grain, and 
hay farms, for which it is almost exclusively 
intended. 

This project is premature in a number of 
senses. In the first place, it is subject to 
doubt whether Arizona even has the right 
to take 1,200,000 acre-feet of Colorado River 
water each year, as proposed. That is a 
question very much in dispute. 

In a bill passed by the Senate along with 
the central Arizona project authorization, 
California is given permission to file suit in 
the Supreme Court for the determination of 
the Colorado water rights controversy. So 
until the Court rules, any expenditures on 
the project would be unwarranted, and in- 
deed the Court may entitle Arizona to so 
small a part of the 1,200,000 acre-feet sought 
that the project would be washed up right 
there. 

It is well that the Senate has put the issue 
on the way to settlement, and we call on the 
House to retify this permission to bring suit. 
But, in obligation to the whole American 
people, the House ought not to ratify the 
central Arizona project. 

Persuasive testimony shows it to be un- 
economic and therefore indefensible at this 
time—premature again. Its high cost would 
not justify the purpose of irrigating low- 
cost crops. It is charged by Senator Downey, 
of California, that the project will cost ulti- 
mately at least $1,250,000,000 or, in other 
words, $1,750 for every benefited acre. Yet, 
as he says, the land when irrigated will be 
worth only $300 an acre. The Department of 
Agriculture has an illuminating comment on 
this point: 

“The first and most important question 
that must be asked about any proposed pub- 
lic work is: Will the total benefits produced 
equal or exceed the total costs? Frankly, we 
were unable to determine.” 

The Department of Agriculture charges 
that the Bureau of Reclamation’s methods 
of estimating benefits are not valid. It 
speaks of procedural error and asks for the 
correction of these errors before giving its 
opinion on the worth of the venture. 

In short, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
been exposed in a palpable effort to make 
the project look good. This is no surprise, 
for the Bureau is always glad to accommo- 
date with estimates of a rosy character. 

If, as we suspect, the Senate authorized 
this huge works as a barrel of pork for the 
Southwest, we can only say it is outra- 
geously expensive pork. The last time Presi- 
dent Truman was heard on the subject, a 
year ago, he advised that it was not in ac- 
cord with his program at this time. To 
protect his already large budget from further 
inroads he should exert his leadership to get 
the central Arizona project quashed in the 
House. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner] 
THE NEED AND THE RIGHT 


The Colorado River forms part of the 
southeast boundary of California, and by 
natural riparian rights, this State is entitled 








to its full share of the waters of that river. 
That is the right. 

The need for that water by southern Call. 
fornia cities and farming communities is 
imperative. 

But both the right and the need are in 
jeopardy in Congress, where there is pending 
a bill to grant Arizona a Federal gift of a 
billion-dollar water project. 

There is no question of Arizona's right to 
its share of Colorado River water. There 
must be no question of California’s right to 
its share. 

The United States Senate on February 21 
passed a biil to make the billion-dollar grant 
to the Arizona project. The measure is now 
pending in the House of Representatives, 
‘and there the fate of much of California is 
at stake. 

It might be noted that if the Arizona 
project billion-dollar bill passes, California, 
with its high income-tax payments, will have 
to meet more than $100,000,000 of the cost, 
That is, California would have to pay $100,. 
000,000 so that its area could be deprived of 
essential water. 

All of California’s 23 Representatives in 
Congress are united in defending the State’s 
rights, irrespective of party lines and of sec- 
tional lines. All these California Congress- 
men have introduced identical bills calling 
for settlement by the United States Supreme 
Court of the interstate dispute over the 
water. 

That is, the California Congressmen want 
the question settled on a fair, legal basis. 
They do not ask for a grab by their State, 
They are confident in California’s legal rights 
to its share of the water, and they want the 
matter adjusted fairly, legally, not as a 
matter of political expediency. 

Now the people of California can do their 
part by assuring all California Congressmen 
that they have universal State support in 
their fight. 

In particular, northern and central Call- 
fornia citizens should write or wire their 
Congressmen they are back of them in this 
desperate fight for a fair allotment of water, 

As a matter of justice alone no Californian 
wants to see southern California dispossessed 
of water needed for present and future needs, 

Let each one of the 23 California Congress- 
men know that their people are behind them 
in their tough fight against the Arizona 
project grab, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a state- 
ment made by my friend and constituent, 
Mr. W. I. McElroy, of Mobile, Ala., re- 
garding the resurvey of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee River system from Mobile to 
Birmingham, Ala. I consider this, Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most intelligent 
statements I have ever read, and I know 
thousands of people from one end of the 
State of Alabama to the other will be 
interested in reading the facts as pre- 
sented by Mr. W. I. McElroy. 


















The statement follows: 


STATEMENT ON THE RESOLUTION To AUTHOR- 
we RESURVEY OF THE WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE 
RIveR SYSTEM BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
RIVERS AND HARBORS, PuBLIC WorKs Com- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE, ON AprRit 3, 1950 


My name is W. I. McElroy. I am super- 
intendent of operations of the Warrior & Gulf 
Navigation Co., Chickasaw, Ala. The pur- 
pose of my appearance here is to emphasize 
the necessity of securing approval of a reso- 
lution to authorize the Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army to conduct a re- 
survey of the Warrior-Tombigbee River sys- 
tem from Port Birmingham to Mobile, Ala., 
to consider the justification of a moderniza- 
tion program. The Warrior & Gulf Naviga- 
tion Co. is a contract carrier operating a fleet 
of modern Diesel towboats and barges be- 
tween Port Birmingham and Mobile on the 
Warrior-Tombigbee system and from Mobile 
east to Tampa, Fla., and west to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., on the Intracoastal Waterway. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee River system is 
one of the oldest commercially navigable 
streams in the country, the first project for 
its improvement having been authorized by 
the Congress March 8, 1875. Realizing the 
potential value of this waterway to the 
southeastern region, Congress continued to 
authorize improvements until 1915, when the 
last of some 17 navigation locks were com- 
pleted, providing a navigable channel from 
Mobile to Port Birmingham on the Locust 
Fork and to Cordova, Ala., on the Mulberry 
Fork, 419 and 439 miles, respectively, above 
Mobile. 

The subsequent historic development of 
this region is a matter of record. The city 
of Birmingham has become a most impor- 
tant industrial and manufacturing center in 
the South and the port of Mobile is now 
ranked the sixth most important port in the 
Nation by the United States Department of 
Commerce. The Birmingham district bears 
a striking resemblance to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, not only in the matter of steel produc- 
tion, but likewise in the fact that Birming- 
ham has a river connection with the seaport 
of Mobile which might be compared with the 
Monongahela, Ohio and Mississippi River 
system serving the Pittsburgh district. Our 
big advantage lies in the shorter distance 
from Birmingham to Mobile as compared 
with the distance from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans, 

Approximately 22 years after the river was 
canalized, the Congress apparently recogniz- 
ing the importance of this waterway as a 
transportation artery authorized a complete 
survey to determine the possible need of 
improvement and modernization. Acting on 
the direction of Congress, an exhaustive 
study was made by the district engineer, who 
recommended a complete modernization pro- 
gram to bé effected in three phases, House 
Document 56, Seventy-third Congress, first 
session. The district engineer, on the occa- 
sion of this survey based his findings on 
the potential increase of commerce which 
would justify the improvements and he fur- 
ther advised that a number of the locks and 
dams were in such a deteriorated condition 
that they would have to be replaced in rela- 
tively short time in order to avoid heavy 
continuing maintenance. The study of the 
waterway embraced, in addition to naviga- 
tion, the subject of water power, flood con- 
trol, and irrigation. He found that the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power and flood 
control was not justified. Some of the im- 
provements originally recommended have 
been completed, such as improvement to 
dam No, 17, the Sunflower Bend cut-off, 
and a new lock and dam built at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., to replace three obsolete locks and dams 
Which were over 40 years old. After the 


building of the Tuscaloosa lock, no further 
In were made, 


vements principally be- 
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cause of the outbreak of World War II. In 
the meantime, the existing old structures 
on the river have been held together as best 
as could be accomplished by more or less 
temporary repairs. In one instance, a blow- 
out occurred in one of these antiquated 
wooden dams which necessitated unwatering 
a section of the dam by use of sheet steel 
piling in order to make repairs. This oc- 
curred at lock No. 8 and attached photo- 
graphs (exhibit A) clearly show the de- 
plorable condition of the dam. This condi- 
tion is typical of the eight remaining wooden 
dams and we consider ourselves fortunate in 
that the blow-out was discovered in time to 
make repairs before a complete failure of the 
entire structure. Such an occurrence is 
quite possible at any of these dams and we 
are thus faced with an impending disaster 
which would close the waterway down for 
an extended period. 

In another instance, a blow-out occurred 
in the wooden floor of the chamber of lock 
No. 6 which brought about a serious delay 
to traffic. Photographs of this blow-out are 
attached and the seriousness of the situation 
is clearly pictured. The river was closed to 
navigation for a period of 10 days during 
the repairs to this lock. 

All of the existing locks, with the excep- 
tion of the Tuscaloosa lock, are equipped 
with antiquated hand-operated gates and 
valves which make the lockage of vessels and 
barges a very slow and laborious process. 
Further, these locks are provided with lock 
chambers 52 feet wide by 286 feet long as 
compared with the standard Ohio River lock 
of 110 feet by 600 feet. Under the circum- 


_ stances, it is necessary to break our standard 


tows up into three segments and thus make 
three separate lockages while tows of a simi- 
lar size and even larger may lock in one oper- 
ation through an Ohio River lock. Time lost 
on the Warrior-Tombigbee, including the 
breaking up of the tow, the locKage opera- 
tions ard the reassembling of the tow will 
approximate 3 hours at each lock as com- 
pared to approximately 20 to 30 minutes on 
the Ohio River. Photographs of one of our 
tows approaching and locking through lock 
No. 1 are attached (exhibit D). The re- 
stricted size of the lock chamber and the 
antiquated method of operating the gates 
are clearly shown. Large tows making a 
round trip from Mobile to Port Birmingham 
and return lose approximately 344 days due 
wholly to the antiquated and outmoded sys- 
tem of locks. With a lesser number of mod- 
ern Ohio Kiver type locks which could be 
spaced further apart by reason of higher 
dams, it is conservatively estimated that 
time lost due to lockage operations could be 
reduced to 1 day, a saving of 244 days per 
trip. The total saving in time which would 
be afforded by such a system of locks would 
be tLe equivalent of five round trips per year. 
On the basis of an existing schedule of 24 
trips per year per vessel, an increase in cargo 
handling capacity of 21 percent would be 
effected. The only additional cost involved 
in the handling of the extra 21 percent of 
freight would be the actual fuel, lubricating 
oil and miscellaneous deck supplies con- 
sumed during the extra five voyages, plus a 
small amount of additional maintenance 
expense. Vessel expense such as wages of 
crew, depreciation, taxes, insurance, etc., is 
an annual expense continuing throughout 
the year and naturally if additional trips can 
be made, this cost will be spread over a 
greater tonnage, thereby resulting in further 
savings. 

Construction of the existing locks during 
the early 1900’s took place as the need arose 
to extend the navigable channel to accommo- 
date the commerce offered. They were de- 
signed to meet the needs of the shallow draft 
paddle wheel vessels then in use and conse- 
quently were comparatively low in height 
which permitted the use of wooden timbers 
in their construction. The result was the 
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building of a large number of low lift locks, 
the average being about 10 feet. These low 
lift locks created a series of shallow pools 
which are characterized by an extremely nar- 
row and winding channel. In many reaches 
of the river, especially between Demopolis 
and Tuscaloosa, Ala., the channel is barely 
150 feet in width and 7 to 8 feet in depth. 
Serious delays to traffic have occurred because 
of the grounding of tows in the shallow 
reaches of the river. In May of 1949, three 
of our vessels towing a total of 25 loaded 
barges were delayed for 6 days between mile 
182 and 20€ in the Tombigbee River. Several 
other vessels and tows of other operators 
were likewise delayed at this point. Modern 
high lift locks and dams which provide wide 
deep pools would allow operators to increase 
appreciably the size of tows handled. 

This company has recently placed into 
service on the river, two new powerful tow- 
boats capable of towing 11 barges with an 
aggregate tonnage of 6,000 or an increase 
of 3 barges over the standard tow of 8 
barges. Since there have been only com- 
paratively minor increases in water freight 
rates, the only recourse open to operators 
today to meet mounting operating costs, is 
to increase the size of the pay load on each 
tow. With this thought in mind, we at- 
tempted to increase our tows to 11 barges, 
but our experience in the restricted chan- 
nels of the river soon led us to return to 
the 8-barge tow, due to so much loss of 
time resulting from groundings in the nar- 
row bends and shoals. 

In spite of the operating handicaps, the 
river today is handling more commerce than 
ever before and we come before you with the 
earnest request that you authorize a re- 
survey of the river as we are convinced that 
such a survey will disclose the urgent need 
of a modernization program to Keep this im- 
portant waterway in step with the vast 
amount of development that has taken place 
in the section of the country which it serves. 
Since the last survey made during 1927, im- 
provements have been made in the art of 
waterpower development and it is now en- 
tirely possible that a program for the pro- 
duction of power will be found to be prac- 
tical. With the relationship which exists 
between power development and flood con- 
trol, the latter will be automatically taken 
care of with the installation of power de- 
velopment facilities. 

According to standard and accepted ac- 
counting practice with regard to deprecia- 
tion and amortization of capital equipment, 
all of the locks on this waterway, except the 
Tuscaloosa lock should have been completely 
amortized and written off some years ago. 
Four of the locks are 45 or more years old; 
six locks 40 or more; and four locks 35 or 
more years old. (See exhibit E attached.) 
These structures have long since become ob- 
solete and presently do not provide the ef- 
ficient capacity needed to accommodate the 
traffic. These original facilities, however, 
have forcefully indicated the wisdom of early 
Congresses in allocating funds for their con- 
struction and the rapidly growing commerce 
which has been experienced during the past 
several years and the prospect of continued 
expansion, accentuates the need for mod- 
ernization to bring this artery of transpor- 
tation to a peak of efficiency. 

We believe that the proposed survey will 
develop potential tonnage for the waterway 
that was entirely unheard of in ‘he era when 
the last survey was made. It is also our 
belief that this system of rivers has served 
a very valuable purpose and that unless a 
program of modernization is shortly rein- 
stated we will continue to be faced with an 
impending disaster by failure of one or more 
of the antiquated and obsolete structures. 
We are sure that the Army engineers have 
been carrying a very heavy burden to forego 
such a possibility. In view of the physical 
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condition and age of some of the dams and 
locks it seems to be questionable as to how 
much longer the use of hay bale wire and 
strings may serve to keep these structures 
functioning. Without a thorough resurvey, 
the important facts can hardly be developed. 

In spite of the fact that the river, under 
present conditions offers many handicaps to 
economical operation, nevertheless, as in- 
dicated by the steady increase in tonnage 
there is definite proof that it has an im- 
portant attraction to commerce. With much 
needed improvement and modernization to 
the stream we anticipate rapid growth in 
tonnage volume and wé hold the conviction 
that benefits to the territory served, will be 
widespread and abundant. 

The tonnage handled on the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Rivers has grown from 407,245 short 
tons in 1915, the year the entire system was 
opened to navigation, to a total of 2,058,504 
in 1948. Fluctuations in tonnage handled 
were comparatively light. Exhibit E contain- 
ing tonnage record from 1915 to date is 
attached hereto and submitted as part of 
this statement. This record was compiled 
from figures shown in the annual reports of 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 
A steady increase was recorded from 1915 to 
1942 with the exception of the depression 
years, 1930, 1931, and 1932. Even during 
this period, the waterway enjoyed a sub- 
stantial flow of commerce as may be noted 
from the exhibit. The river, in 1933, began 
to regain its depression era losses and this 
trend continued through 1942. During the 
period from 1943 to 1946 commerce was ad- 
versely affected as a result of the adjust- 
ments made during and subsequent to World 
WarlIlI. It is apparent that the traffic on this 
river system is not subject to violent fluctua- 
tions, but provides a sustained large volume 
of tonnage. The principal commodities 
transported which constitute more than 90 
percent of the total traffic are: iron ore, 
manganese ore, petroleum products, coal, 
logs, pulpwood, sand and gravel, sulfur, 
iron and steel. Tonnage figures for 1949 
are not yet available, however, indications 
are that the 1949 traffic will show an appre- 
ciable increase over that for 1948. The in- 
crease in tons handled by the Warrior & 
Gulf Navigation Co. from 329,779 in 1948 to 
422371 in 1949, or slightly more than 27 
percent will substantiate this statement. 

The upward trend of traffic on the Warrior. 
Tombigbee system is reflected in tonnage fig- 
ures of the Warrior & Gulf Navigation Co. 
Attached hereto, as a part of this statement 
is exhibit G showing the tons handled by 
years from 1929 to date. The consistent in- 
crease, year by year, since 1944 clearly indi- 
cates the growing importance of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee system to the continued develop- 
ment of the southeastern and southwestern 
regions. Tonnage handled in 1947 more than 
doubled that moved in 1944 and the 1944 
figure was almost tripled in 1948. A similar 
increase was recorded in 1949 when 422,371 
tons were handled. Movements and exist- 
ing commitments thus far in 1950 indicate 
that we will transport more than 500,000 
tons this year. Both the 1948 and 1949 
volumes were the largest handled in the his- 
tory of the company. A substantial part of 
this tonnage was imported high-grade iron 
ore which is vitally needed to supplement 
comparatively low-grade native ores. Its 
importance is particularly apparent in view 
of the most urgent need for increased steel 
production and of the fact that steel is one 
of the most essential materials, both in time 
of peace and war. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee River system is an 
important artery for the distribution of bulk 
petroleum prcducts, the volume of which 
runs between 200,000 and 300,000 tons per 
year. This commodity is of great significance 
to the economy of the areas served by the 
river system, and based on the increasing 
public domand, there is every possibility that 
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its transportation by barge will experience a 
substantial increase. It is essential that such 
a widely used commodity must have the ad- 
vantage of modern inland waterway routes, 

Quite recently oil has been discovered in 
south Alabama within a short distance of 
the river. A new field is now in production 
and shipments of crude petroleum by barge 
to a refinery in Tuscaloosa have been in 
progress for some time. Geological reports 
indicate that this section of the country is 
destined to become a leading petroleum pro- 
ducing center. This commodity was not of 
course in the picture on the occasion of 
the last survey and the transportation of 
the greater volume of production of this 
field by barge both upstream to Tuscaloosa 
and downstream to the seaport of Mobile is 
a foregone conclusion. 

It should be pointed out that a majority 
of the commerce transported on this river are 
bulk commodities which are particularly 
suited to water transportation. There is in 
prospect today, the movement of a substan- 
tial quantity of coal from the Warrior coal 
field to Mobile, thence by intracoastal water- 
way to Houston, Tex., for consumption in 
Houston’s new steel industry. Here is a 
clear-cut example of recent industrial de- 
velopments that have taken place in the 
Gulf coast area which will directly influence 
expansion of river commerce beyond the 
estimates given in the last survey made 
around 1927. 

It is interesting to note that in his survey, 
the district engineer, estimated in 1930 that 
commerce would increase to 4,545,000 tons 
by 1950 provided the plan of improvements 


recommended were carried out by this time, | 


The general plan of improvements recom- 
mended included construction of six new 
locks and the enlargement of the lock cham- 
bers and raising of the dams at six existing 
locks. Of this plan, the only item completed 
thus far is the construction of one new lock 
at Tuscaloosa. A study of traffic statistics 
reveal that as early as 1941 tonnage had 
risen from 1,581,974 in 1930 to 2,296,562, an 
increase of 45 percent. This increase was 
made in spite of the fact that less than 15 
percent of the recommended plan of improve- 
ment has been completed. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that had the entire program of mod- 
ernization been carried out as scheduled, 
the present traffic on the waterway would 
far exceed the original estimate of the dis- 
trict engineer. 

It is now public knowledge that the pro- 
duction of high-grade iron ores in the Mesabi 
Range in Minnesota will almost disappear 
within the next 20 to 25 years. Realizing the 
seriousness of this situation, the United 
States Steel Corp., after spending millions of 
dollars in the exploration of world ore re- 
serves, located vast deposits of high-grade 
iron ore in Venezuela. Plans are already 





under way to commence shipment of some 
2,000,000 tons annually from this field to the 
Birmingham district, all of which is sched. 
uled to move through the port of Mobile. The 
rich Venezuelan ore (over 60-percent iron) 
will be mixed with native low-grade ores, and 
on the basis of experiments made by the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in their blast 
furnaces in Birmingham, will result in an in- 
creased steel production of 15 percent with 
the existing facilities. Obviously the move- 
ment of such a large volume of bulk ore must 
be done as cheaply as poss'ble in order to 
make its use economical in Birmingham. 
This cannot be accomplished with locks built 
more than 40 years ago whose narrow and 
obsolete size require multiple lockages of 
tows, restricts the passage of larger tows that 
are in use today, and will further restrict the 
desirable larger units and tows that could be 
employed with increased movements of huge 
quantities of bulk commedities. A reduction 
in the number of dams and the enlargement 
of lock chambers so as to permit the passing 
of tows intact will result in lowered transpor- 
tation cost and assure the movement of this 
commodity over the river. 

The value of the new iron-ore discoveries 
in Venezuela and its movement by water to 
the steel mills in Birmingham cannot be 
overemphasized from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense as well as peacetime produc- 
tion. Should this country be faced with an- 
other war of similar proportions to the last, 
our ability to produce a war machine capa- 
ble of defending the country is open to ques- 
tion in view of our present depleted iron-ore 
reserves. The movement to the mills of a 
large volume of foreign high-grade iron ore 
by the use of a modern waterway will sup- 
plement our diminishing ore reserves and 
provide a margin of safety in time of war. 
We have information that the United States 
Steel Corp. by 1955 will be shipping upward 
of 2,000,000 tons of imported iron ore annu- 
ally to its Birmingham mills. It is urgent 
that the modernization of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Rivers be resumed at the earliest 
possible date in order that this ore may be 
transported economically. 

Our company has operated on this system 
of rivers for approximately 22 years. We are 
fully cognizant of the handicaps and of the 
impending risk to continuing our operations 
due to the bad physical condition of the 
major part of the navigational structures 
We have been compelled to assume that this 
critical situation continues to prevail because 
of a lack of understanding by the Congress, 
who alone has the authority to correct the 
deficiencies. It is principally this thought 
which suggests to us the matter of resurvey 
of the facilities. It should be obvious that 
in no other way can the facts be made known 
to the proper authorities. With this in 
mind, the foregoing information is respect- 
fully submitted. 


EXHIBIT E.—Data pertaining to locks and dams on the Warrior-Tombigbee River system 

















| Miles ied ha ae ae Date of | ore 
Lock and dam No. | above Type + me Inside dimensions of lock chambers | comple- Actual 4 di: “ 
| Mobile fon tions oo and da 
enone: —} | i 
Ree: CR ee 111 | Conerete_........-. OE DE nin nc cnecieseacnsdees 1209 $560, 2% 
Da. tsenatas tien Sets | B00) TMNT... cédnaces i oc ee ae 1915 560, 114. ( 
Rn wmnee pinemommuebind | 205 Be We Ghia ws Ldeciccectew ee. ee 1915 609, 622.8 
ee eee 231 eee Rio hs dnc ohne dkiesk 1908 479, 000. | 
Distebcoicnssantends 246 I OO i na 1908 501, 00 
Dis cde wtacwbhed 267 se aee......... 1908 443, 000 
7 + disEenncecnmecdes’ 282 Se. Fer en eee. 2.5... £5. EZ. 1903 225, 600 
ee 298 284.7 by 51.65 feet... ............... 1903 212, 400) 
PD aseeciccennbsbwonks 315 TI I i a i ae 1902 202, 44 
DP tichnasinedtbagddecnns 362 DT 1895 244, 5 
BS Acdaunducnibneodane 362 eS te ees 1895 170, 000. 
Bt ia din dipatanbioneenaadndii 363 |.... OU se et 1895 160, 500. 0 
hh ee al 370 RU NS i 1905 203, 700. ( 
Fesccnweanasnmiannede 373 BIN . deeniuiss ncecrenatenacsat 1910 414, 714.89 
1B ..wcescucnceccsccces 380 ee 1910 430, 233.5 
16. . ..ceccccererevcee 387 OOK Gtr OO MOE oe koic bn nenececnkr cee 1915 520, 853. 68 
| 388 SOE DOG TAIN 5. iisiccnecaccehe’ 1915 | 23, 174, 070. 0 








' Original locks 10, 11, and 12 were replaced by a new lock 10 which was constructed in 1939. 
Cost of the new lock 10 was $4,450,873.50, 


10 is 95 by 460 feet, with a lift of 30 feet. 
2 Estimated, 





Size of the new lock 




















Exuisit F.—Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers, Ala—Comparative statement 
of traffie 


Year: Total tons 
1918 .caanncsscustnndanamndans 407, 245 
1916...nasccamageasquacaasces 466, 812 
1917... ncudinsipnanannawnmeie 580, 778 
1018... cccumaendhaintetipeeemans 671, 405 
1919...cncccuemenanaunennsene 601, 068 
19D. -aqunssmasaemereas 599, 522 
1041 .. nencummannammentacienns 784, 967 
1992... ..cctuamminamenweneeenm 973, 419 
1095.. cncscnaniteedindastinctaaaaid 954, 181 
1094. .conaceasonnagecessesee 1, 105, 260 
1956... ccnncitiinteninmimqimnine 1, 383, 712 
1996... osiemnsienbintentntinasmutiitin 1, 292, 098 
1037... .secqcniaansesnmaapnes 1, 467, 515 
i 1, 758, 358 
100 x. caso co cientnbitsninalernsarenineieheh pean 1, 938, 773 
1990... .ctenttichesnecsnaeshnret 1, 581, 947 
1081... ..qucueauiiueua diet 1, 692, 647 
1992... nnttiodiideménenecs orninainte 958, 337 
1983... nscale 1, 122, 823 
1994... .canunseatebeneseeenean 1, 067, 442 
1995 .«censecnuunntame wena 1, 131, 366 
1906..cciddutdbetmanand — 1, 432, 293 
106 . neces 1, 825, 568 
1986... .caccinstinncennanaeeene 1, 851, 972 
1990. caccandbamuctasesaannce 1, 928, 221 
1060.. .nsdubtiadcmeusmencmotene 1, 890, 399 
1904 oc snicichtdinniinncancas ceca taibeiaiaies 2, 296, 562 
1969... ewscinnssthiniietsiantiiias aha — 2, 187, 277 
a 1, 653, 157 
1944. .cannaegansaqsheudubete 1, 440, 432 
1948..c.ccickadusoodétspedetinee 1, 492, 496 
1946... «i.ncéiditiabneneninmnnien 1, 371, 841 
1907 usidanieaaedheiadeeubeminans 1, 848, 417 
1968. cncismniencinatindibtillen abe 2, 058, 504 

Exuistr G.—Tonnage record 

Year: 
1GOD..nscserrestasianesendetnieideiapiananpannneaees $11, 337 
| a 262, 947 
103)... «.ducidcchendtainelineatieraenesbacin 252, 150 
1908... cracecscesiimebambinmenaaliin 101, 865 
1GBD = «cicdonrecethadebertecddae sb aabaiiecomes 150, 433 
1984... .cisnddmasedechoteunned - 119, 360 
1986 .. ..cdcusiensvetdadaacbuwend 146, 360 
1086. cicndichaieustdesnnsibaatheoutinlialinite delice: 237, 824 
1987... .cctcabbushunitinbeabentinnbse 305, 438 
1986... .ccusscibumdusieidineaedibme 262, 417 
1990... pesneacBasacscaditmeaumapane 284, 332 
1960... .dniincinesnusdinhaaetiona 278, 186 
1041 .. .ccindccndusiiaementadsuints 213, 088 
ee 168, 470 
1943... nn ctitiibantiindstidenmnanigts 163, 255 
1OG4... csdsnsstutietniahtisbinnidiaidnaaidinmipenee 124, 812 
1904... cadndticcbsndoimetennnin 158, 192 
1946... .cincdimndtintipitnamnenasl 156, 388 
1967 ..cicmmberinbemnednsdonetana 257, 914 
19468... csissnibdtidabbiiebiacmemnelals 329, 779 
194 vc.inn ccdiiiatainniindicaenidaaiiaais 422, 371 
1950 (estimated) .............. 500, 000 





Recommendations of the President on 
Unemployment Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, although 
the State of California is one of the 
largest and most critical areas of unem- 
ployment in the country, the specter of 
unemployment is of national concern, 
Nearly a year ago, shortly after the 
President submitted his midyear eco- 
nomic report, on July 12, 1949, I intro- 
duced a bill to strengthen the Federal 
Unemployment insurance system by es- 
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tablishing minimum benefit standards 
for all parts of the country and by broad- 
ening coverage. 

My bill would have established a Fed- 
eral reinsurance fund for greater protec- 
tion of those States threatened with a 
prolonged period of substantial unem- 
ployment. 

I am fully convinced that the great 
natural resources of the West will enable 
us fully and productively to employ the 
talents of the large increase in popu- 
lation since the beginning of the war. 
During the period of adjustment while 
new enterprises are being established 
and getting into large-scale production, 
however, a more adequate system of un- 
employment insurance is essential. Iam 
gratified that the President has gone be- 
yond the proposals contained in my bill, 
and I shall do everything that I can to 
obtain early consideration of his rec- 
ommendations by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remar::s I desire to include 
a letter recently published in the New 
York Times, which letter was signed by 
persons prominent in the field of edu- 
cation and public service, on the sub- 
ject of Federal aid to schools. 

Since the views expressed by these 
prominent figures coincide with my own 
and because these views so clearly pre- 
sent what to me is the major premise 
upon which I think Congress ought to 
consider this issue, I am making this 
article available to those who hold views 
on this same basic principle. To me, 
I feel any action by Congress that in- 
cludes any other factors will be a mis- 
take that will do permanent and lasting 
harm to the cause of education as well 
as democracy. 

Those signing this letter are taking 
an active part in the affairs of the com- 
mittee for Federal aid to public schools. 

The letter follows: 

To the EprTror OF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

Foremost among the unfinished business 
of the Ejighty-first Congress is the enact- 
ment of a bill providing Federal aid to pub- 
lic education. Few can doubt the need for 
Federal assistance to the States to meet the 
present educational crisis. In the wealthiest 
Nation in the world vast numbers of chil- 
dren receive no elementary education at all 
or at best a seriously substandard educa- 
tion. In the Second World War 12 percent 
of the men found unfit for service were re- 
jected solely for educational deficiencies. The 
United States Census Bureau estimates that 
for the year 1947 about 4,000,000 children 
between 5 and 17 attended no school at all. 
More than 10 percent of teachers in public 
schools are serving under emergency or sub- 
standard certificates, 
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We believe that a bill for Federal aid to 
education which can unite the forward-look- 
ing forces and thus insure its enactment 
must possess the following minimum essen- 
tials: 

EXPENDITURES CONTRASTED 


1. Basically it must be an equalization 
measure. The educational situation is far 
more critical in some sections of the country 
than in others, since the country’s wealth 
is unequally distributed among the States. 
Income per capita in the United States ranges 
from $659 in Mississippi to $1,781 in New 
York (1947 averages), and this geographic 
maldistribution of wealth and income mani- 
fests itself in a tragic maldistribution of edu- 
cational opportunity. During the school 
year of 1944-45, New Jersey expended $198.33 
for each child in its public schools, while 
Mississippi spent no more than $44.80. The 
amount spent for each child in New York 
was $194.47, while in Arkansas it was only 
$60.25. The average teacher’s salary in New 
York was $2,783, while in Arkansas it was 
only $918. That this discrepancy is not 
caused by a greater concern for education 
in New York than in Arkansas is proved by 
the fact that Arkansas spent a greater per- 
centage of its income for its schools than 
did New York. Inequality of educational 
opportunity is the result of economic in- 
equality, not of inequality of will. 

Hence, while a nominal allocation may be 
made to every State, the bulk of the appro- 
priation must be distributed among the 
States in accordance with need. 

2. The bill must contain adequate safe- 
guards against discriminatory treatment of 
Negro and other minority groups. According 
to the United States Office of Education, 
States having-segregated school systems ex- 
pend an average of almost twice as much 
for the education of a white child as for a 
Negro child. The existence of racially segre- 
gated schools is itself a blot upon the Amer- 
ican public school system which must in 
time be eliminated. Any measure which 
forward-looking forces can support must pro- 
vide effective means to prevent discrimina- 
tory application of Federal funds. Such dis- 
crimination is inequitable and unconstitu- 
tional. 

3. It should be an educational measure 
dealing only with educational services. Fed- 
eral aid for health and other necessary wel- 
fare services must be met in legislation apart 
from a law to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities. 


RECIPIENTS OF BENEFITS 


4. The educational benefits of a Federal 
aid bill must be limited to tax-supported 
and publicly controlled educational institu- 
tions, whether or not State constitutions or 
laws permit use of State funds for sectarian 
educational institutions. 

5. The bill must contain adequate safe- 
guards to prevent violation of these prin- 
ciples. Provision must be made for judi- 
cial review of its administration so as to 
insure against unlawful diversion of Federal 
funds for sectarian purposes. 

A bill containing the essential elements 
outlined in this letter could, we are con- 
vinced, unite the forward-looking forces of 
our country in a determined and successful 
campaign to equalize educational opportu- 
nities while maintaining the integrity of our 
nonsectarian public-school system. 

John L. Childs, John Dewey, Frederick 
May Eliot, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
John Haynes Holmes, Bryn J. Hovde, 
Alvin Johnson, Horace M. Kallen, 
Frank E. Karelsen, Jr., William H. Kil- 
patrick, Irving Miller, Jerome Nathan- 
son, John K. Norton, G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, Leo Pfeffer, Harold Taylor, V. T. 
Thayer. 

New York, January 4, 1950. 
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Witch Huniing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an editorial in the Long 
Beach Independent about Senator Mc- 
CarTHY and communism. The Long 
Beach Independeni is a daily newspaper 
printed in my home city of Long Beach, 
Calif. I have the pleasure of calling 
to your attention an editorial therein, 
under date of Friday, March 31, 1950, 
as it specifically mentions the Republi- 
can Party, the Democratic Party, the 
Communist Party, the President, and the 
State Department. Too, I feel it espe- 
cially appropriate that you have the 
benefit of reading it. It described the 
charges of the Senator as “his wild 
charges of Communists in the State De- 
partment.” The editor says: 

We have no use for the McCarthy tactics. 
The Republican Party leaders who fail to 


speak out against them are doing themselves 
a great injustice. 


We Members of Congress should take 
note of the editor’s observations whe 
he says: 

There is danger of allowing irresponsible 


Senators to go through a man’s entire life 
records. 


Mr. Speaker, the editor’s comment just 
quoted by me, causes me to remark that 
on February 13, 1950, in this House of 
Representatives, I again vigorously spoke 
out to the end that we not be irrespon- 
sible as Members of Congress in what we 
say on the floor of the House. 

I firmly agree with the editor when he 
says, “We need vigilance” and “we must 
not have ‘witch hunts’ destroying repu- 
tations over rumors for hungry politi- 
cians” and that “we want common sense 
and a sense of decency that is lacking 
at present.” 

At the time I said: 

This, under the circumstances of the pres- 
ent world situation, does clearly add to con- 
fusion; to fear; to suspicion; to ill will; to 
national and even internaticnal misunder- 
standing as to what the facts really are. 
For, I say to my colleagues, that the distin- 
guished gentleman uttered his intemperate 
words without basis in law or fact to substan- 
tiate his untimely and unwarranted remarks. 
And so it goes. 

Granting that we have congressional im- 
munity in what we say; granting that we are 
free to say what we wish on the floor of this 
Congress as Members of Congress without 
fear of libel or slander, this does not justify 
us in being any less diligent in sticking to 
the facts and the law and the truth than 
we would have our own constituents. be in 
our own respective congressional districts; 
does it? Why should we take liberties on 
the floor of this House in speaking of any 
matter when it is only sounds and rumor and 
gossip and “political dishwater”? Yes, even 
though most of us are candidates for re- 
election, even though the two-party system 
thrives and lives, partially, at least, on ac- 
count of the desire of those in the majority 
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to stay in the majority, and those in the mi- 
nority party to become the majority party, 
this does not justify members of either party 
in relating as facts or truth anything which 
is known to them to not yet be established 
as facts or as the truth. 

Gentlemen of this House, let us by our 
daily words and conduct add to the sum 
total of our privilege and obligation which 
we especially have to strengthen the sinews 
of our American way of life. As democracy 
depends on an intelligent and well-informed 
participating electorate at the grass roots, 
so the American electorate depends upon us, 
as Members of Congress, both the House and 
the Senate, to be consciously temperate, 
truthful, accurate, and of careful and con- 
siderate speech in everything we say. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that this editorial in 
one of my home city newspapers, is very 
timely. I commend your reading it: 

WITcH HUNTING 


Senator McCartHy with his wild charges 
of Communists in the State Department is 
not helping the chances of Congressman 
Nixon who is running for the Senate from 
California. Nixon did a wonderful job when 
Alger Hiss was brought to justice. It was 
NIxon and the un-American Activities Com- 
mittee who forced the trial of Hiss over the 
apathy or opposition of the President and 
the State Department. It was the President 
who referred to the case as a “red herring.” 

It was hoped that the spectacular “Pump- 
kin Papers” and Judith Coplon conviction 
would carry Nixon along on a popular wave 
of Americanism versus Communism. Now 
the burlesque ballyhoo of Senator McCarTHy 
with his unproven smears of many people 
has made the people cautious. The cry of 
Communist against a hundred or more myth- 
ical public employees has dulled the people’s 
appetite. 

We have no use for the McCarthy tactics. 
The Republican Party leaders who fail to 
speak out against them are doing themselves 
a great injustice. The people are now not 
in sympathy with the demand for the loy- 
alty files. They feel confidential informa- 
tion concerning individuals could not be en- 
trusted to men like McCartHy. The great 
disservice McCartHy has done his cause is 
that the people now turn to the other ex- 
treme. They may allow the President to 
suppress much information the _ people 
should be given. 

TLere is danger of allowing irresponsible 
Senators to go through e man’s entire life 
records. There are few of us who do not have 
a skeleton hidden somewhere in our closet. 
At some time in the life of most of us we 
have done soniething we would suffer greatly 
from if it were later disclosed. We may have 
corrected our fault, and no one ‘vas ever hurt, 
but to publicize it at this late day would 
cause great suffering to ourselves and others 
who are innocent. In other words, such in- 
formation would be valuable to a blackmailer 
or an irresponsible Senator, with his im- 
munity from libel damages. 

In this city are men who 25 years ago were 
prominent members of the local Ku Klux 
Klan. These men would pay dearly today to 
keep that from being published. They joined 
with a lot of other fellows in what seemed to 
them a good cause. They soon became thor- 
oughly disgusted and quit. They and their 
families would be sick at heart if their 
friends of today knew of what they now Con- 
sider their gullibility. 

The same situation is undoubtedly true 
of many people who have been members of 
the Communist Party. We have many known 
examples of men who have resigned and 
turned against all its teaching. One of the 
heroes, in our estimation, is Whittaker 
Chambers. He has lost his job and placed 
his life in jeopardy to repay the debt he owes 
for his membership. 









We need vigilance and an uncompromising 
policy against Communists in public employ. 
ment. There are still disloyal people working 
in vital spots. But we must not have witch 
hunts destroying reputations over rumors 
and for publicity-hungry politicians. The 
Republican Party has a lot to live down be- 
cause of its McCarTuy’s, just as the Demo. 
crats do their Huey Long’s, Bilbo’s, and Tal- 
madge’s. We want no tolerance toward Com. 
munists. But we want common sense and a 
sense of decency that is lacking at present, 
Candidate Nixon might well speak out 
against the irresponsibility of McCarrny if 
he hopes to hold the interest of his listeners 
when he talks of un-American activities — 
L. A. C. 





Members of Congress and Their Families 
Will Visit New York City April 28, 29, 
and 30 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOU. Z CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual congressional visit to New York 
City will take place Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, April 28, 29, and 30. 

For the information of those inter- 
ested I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD a copy of my letter to Members 
of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1950. 

My DEAR COLLEAGUE: It is my pleasure to 
inform you that the Honorable William 
O'Dwyer, mayor of the city of New York, has 
again invited Members of Congress and their 
families to visit New York City, Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, April 28, 29, and 30, 1950. 

The mayor has arranged a most interesting 
schedule of events which will include a sight- 
seeing tour of New York, boat trip around 
Long Island Sound, Hell Gate Rapids, and 
New York Harbor, Statue of Liberty, Ellis 
Island, Maritime Academy at Kings Point, 
Coney Island, Jones Beach, United Nations 
at Lake Success, Radio City and Rockefeller 
Center, International Airport, the line-up 
at metropolitan police headquarters, tickets 
for radio and television stage shows, 4 per- 
sonal welcome to the city by Mayor O'Dwyer 
at New York City Hall. 

The trip from Washington to New York 
and return will be made by special train via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, leaving Washing- 
ton at 12:55 p. m. Friday, April 28, retur J 
leave New York 5:25 p. m., eastern daylight- 
saving time (note daylight time Sunday), 
arriving in Washington 9:25 p. m., eastern 
daylight-saving time. Our headquarters 12 
New York will be the Hotel New Yorker. 

The total cost of this trip will be $30 pe! 
person. It will include your round-trip 
railroad ticket, two nights at the New Yorker 
Hotel, all meals, baggage transfers, tips, anc 
entertainment. 

The mayor of the city of New York has 
designated Hon. EMANUEL CELLER as chall- 
man of the reception committee while the 
group is in New York City, and myself as 
chairman of the committee on arrangements 
for the congressional group. 

In view of the great expense to be incurred 
by the Department of Commerce of NeW 
York City and the time required for arrange 
ments it shall be appreciated if you will 
promptly indicate your interest by returning 

















the enclosed card or calling my office, exten- 
ion 366. 
: Those of you who made the trip with us 
last year will never forget the royal welcome 
extended to our party. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
JaMEs E. VAN ZANDr, 
Chairman, Committee on Arrangements, 





What Is Americanism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most promising signs for the future 
well-being of our Republic is the height- 
ened appreciation among the young peo- 
ple of the land for the true significance 
of Americanism. Nowhere is this better 
demonstrated than in the essay contests 
being conducted currently among high- 
school students under the sponsorship of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. 

I have read with great interest the 
first prize essay in the contest conducted 
in Lawrence County, one of the 11 coun- 
ties in the Twenty-third Illinois District 
which I have the honor to represent in 
this Congress. The winning essay was 
chosen as the best among 123 entered in 
the competition, and as an indication of 
growing interest it should be pointed out 
that a year ago, in similar contest, only 
31 students competed. 

The winning essay was written by Miss 
Noretta Koertge, a junior in Bridgeport 
Township High School. Active in stu- 
dent affairs, she is the feature editor of 
the Portonian, Bridgeport High School’s 
newspaper, as well as a member of the 
school band and a consistent honor stu- 
dent. Her grasp of the deep meaning of 
Americanism reflects great credit not 
only on herself but on the high caliber 
of the school in which she is a student. 
Under permission granted to extend my 
remarks, I am including the text of her 
prize-winning essay: 

Wuat Is AMERICANISM? 
(By Noretta Koertge) 

If we ask ourselves, “What is American- 
ism?” our simple reply is, “Americanism is 
the belief in American ideals and the Ameri- 
can way of life.” But that is not very com- 
plete. What are these ideals? Are they 
absolute and unchanging? Laws passed now 
to promote the general welfare would have 
been considered destructive of individual 
liberty in the early days of our country. The 


old policy of America for Americans and 
hands off Europe is quite different from the 
Marshall plan. The influence that our huge 
Government wields over the world and the 


individual is rapidly increasing, making this 
an opportune time to learn more of our great 
American ideals that do not change although 
the method of expressing and attaining them 
does change as our civilization becomes more 
complex. Every new and untried plan for 
human betterment should receive serious 
thought. We should ask ourselves, “Will 
this plan actually work? Will it destroy our 
American heritage of freedom?” 
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We believe in the dignity of man. We be- 
lieve that everyone should have an oppor- 
tunity for training or education, have the 
right to choose his own profession, and to 
work where he desires. The situation in 
Britain at the present time where workers 
are forbidden to change jobs seems repulsive 
to us. We believe in individual initiative. 
Ever since the time of Horace Greely, who 
said, “Go west, young man,” American youth 
have gone wherever a new frontier of op- 
portunity is found. Our national economy 
is built on the success of individuals. The 
American efficiency that is world known is a 
result of competition between energetic indi- 
viduals. Our standard of living is the 
highest in the world. This shows that de- 
mocracy is not an impractical ideal but is 
much more successful in the actual working 
than any form of statism, such as commu- 
nism or socialism. 

We believe in political liberty for the indi- 
vidual. Ever since the days of Magna Carta 
English speaking people have fought for 
equality before the law, freedom of speech, 
the privilege of invoking habeas corpus, self- 
taxation, protection against unlawful seizure 
of person or property, and many other rights. 
Our history rings with statements like, “No 
taxation without representation,” and “A 
man’s house is his castle.” Today, when 
freedom of speech is extinct in many coun- 
tries, we should be especially thankful for 
our free press and radio. We should be 
grateful for our right of assembly also. Some 
freedoms are curtailed in wartime but with 
the consent of the people, and not a perma- 
nent condition as in a police state. 

We believe in religious liberty. Everyone 
may worship as he pleases, or not worship if 
he so desires. However, the fact that all ses- 
sions of Congress are opened with prayer for 
guidance shows that we are a godly Nation. 
Our recognition of the importance of the 
individual is akin to Christ’s interest in every 
single soul. An example of this is the story 
of an aircraft carrier in the last war. Al- 
though the ship was in dangerous waters, it 
turned on its lights making it a perfect tar- 
get, so that a few airplanes might land. This 
would never have happened in an atheistic 
state. 

What is Americanism? As a midtwentieth 
century “teenager” basing my reply on a 
study of history, current events, and actual 
experience, it seems that it is belief in every 
individual being developed by education and 
training to live a happy, useful life so that 
he can work where he feels opportunity is 
greatest, under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment that protects his life, civic liberty, 
and religious freedom. 

Today’s youth can face the challenge that 
the history of America offers. Let America 
still be the land of opportunity—that is 
security enough. Any promise of security 
that is not based on the energy and efforts 
of individuals seems to be an illusionary pot 
of gold at the foot of the rainbow. I believe 
in Americanism, the American way of life. 





The Kerr Bill Is of Democratic Paternity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950, the three Repub- 
lican Members from Connecticut ad- 
dressed to the President a statement re- 
questing that he veto the so-called Kerr 
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natural-gas bill. Cognizant of our re- 
sponsibilities to the general public, Rep- 
resentatives SaDLAK and LopGE and I are 
tremendously concerned over the effect 
this legislation will have if signed into 
law. President Truman has consistently 
assailed special interests without identi- 
fying those groups. It can be specifically 
charged that failure to veto this measure 
will be recognized as complete capitula- 
tion by the President and the Democratic 
Party to special interests. 

The people of New England will not 
endorse the action of this Congress in 
passing the Kerr bill. They will realize 
that it was motivated by a greedy group 
of producers seeking carte blanche to 
gouge the consumer. The bill was pushed 
through Congress by Democratic leaders 
to pay off past political debts, and to 
assure that financial support will be 
forthcoming in the future. This baby is 
on the Democratic doorstep, and that 
party cannot deny paternity. 

The Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
and American, in editorials on April 4, 
point out the fact that the public is the 
scapegoat in this matter. The letter re- 
questing Presidential veto is also inserted. 

The matters follow: 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
of April 4, 1950] 


VETO THE KERR BILL 


To Connecticut and to other New England 
States it is particularly important that Presi- 
dent Truman veto the legislation which 
exempts the so-called independent pro- 
ducers of natural gas from Federal regulation, 

If New England is to remain a good location 
for industries, one of the advantages the sec- 
tion must be able to offer is a reliable supply 
of low-cost fuel. 

What with rising transport costs, mine 
strikes, and the other numerous factors 
which make our usual fuels more expensive 
and their supply less certain, natural gas 
has looked like a better and better possibility. 

But just as New Ungland utilities concerns 
were beginning seriously to consider arrange- 
ments and contracts for the distribution of 
natural gas piped here from oil fields in Texas 
and Oklahoma, the big oil companies which 
own the sources of natural gas turned tre- 
mendous pressure on Congress and on the 
administration to make natural gas one 
natural resource that isn’t regarded as a 
public utility by the Government. 

In the Eightieth Congress an attempt to 
exempt nearly all of the natural gas industry 
from any Federal regulation over prices and 
practices was defeated by a narrow margin. 
The Fair Deal used its successful fight against 
this legislation as campaign material in the 
1948 Presidential battle. 

The natural-gas interests were back again 
in the Eighty-first Congress, however, and 
succeeded in lining up a number of Dixie- 
crats and such Republicans as Senators 
WHERRY, CAPEHART, HICKENLOOPER, and Mc- 
CartTHy to put through another version in 
the Kerr bill. This, although it doesn’t 
exempt quite all of the industry from the 
kind of regulation which would enable the 
Government to keep prices from becoming 
extortionate, is almost as bad a measure as 
the one that was defeated in the EFightieth 
Congress. 

Senator Dovuctas, one of the leaders of the 
opposition to the Kerr bill when it was in 
the Senate this year, has estimated that un- 
less the President vetoes it the consumers of 
natural gas will pay up to half a billion 
dollars more a year in fuel charges. 

Connecticut’s Senators and Representa- 
tives were unanimous in their opposition to 
the Kerr legislation, and rightly so. They 
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were thus allied with most other legislators 











from New England and the progressive- 
minded legislators from all parts of the 
coul It was a misfortune that by the 
slenderest of majorities this sell-out to 
greedy interests and their lobbyists was 
passed in both Houses. 

President Truman, with the utmost of 
justification, can veto the Kerr bill. He 
should do so without hesitation. 

[E the Waterbury (Conn.) American of 
April 4, 1950] 
RIDPLE FOR TRUMAN 


Staunch loyalty to his friends has been 


o1 ( President Truman's dutstanding 
traits. He has shown it, sometimes, even 
toward friends who evidently didn’t deserve 
it. There was Edwin S. Pauley, for instance. 
Th was Gen. Harry H. Vaughan. 

Maybe, now, Senator Ropert S. Kerr is 
going to fit into the same category. He 
has been a good friend to the President. 


yrted Mr. Truman 2 years ago, in his 
candidacy for nomination to succeed him- 
self in the White House, when many promi- 
nent Democrats were opposing it. He is sup- 
posed to have contributed liberally to the 
Democratic Party’s national campaign fund. 

In the present session of Congress, Sen- 
ator Kerr has sponsored a measure to ex- 
so-called independent producers cf 








iatural gas from control by the Federal 
Power Commission. Both Chambers have 
approved it. Mr. Truman accordingly has to 


decide whether to det it go or to veto it. 
It he turns it down, his good friend Senator 
Kerr surely is going to be chagrined. 

Perhaps it may bother Mr. Truman par- 
ticularly to have in mind that if he signs 
this bill he will be putting himself on the 
same sice with Senator Ropert A. Tart. 
Senator Tart spoke for it and voted for it. 
in general, he has been the President’s sever- 
est critic. 

There is still another point about the bill 
that may worry Mr. Truman. He may foresee 
that by signing it he would be handing 
his Republican opponents a means of an- 
noying him in the congressional election 
campaign this year. In 1948 he condemned 
Republican leaders of the Eightieth Congress 
for sponsoring the Moore-Rizley bill. It 
would have exempted almost all of the nat- 
ural-gas industry from Federal control. It 
failed by a small margin. The Kerr bill 
would exempt about 85 percent of the in- 
dustry, including 34 of the biggest pro- 
ducers. 

With the aid of advice from expert legal 
technicians, Mr. Truman might be able to 
figure out a way to reconcile opposition to 
the Moore-Rizley bill, Republican, with as- 
sent to the Kerr bill, Democratic. But it 
would be a difficult stunt. Many people cer- 
tainly would be unable to see through it. 
They would be haunted by a deep suspicion 
that the President was faking. 





Aprin 4, 1950. 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
> White House, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This request is ad- 


The Pr: 
7 


dressed to you on behalf of the American 
public generally, and the citizens of Con- 
necticut specifically. The House of Repre- 

on Friday, March 31, endorsed 
prior Senate action with reference to the 
Natural Gas Act by passage of H. R. 1758. 
The fate of this legislation and the responsi- 


bility for its effects rests with you. 
It is the sincere desire of this group that 


you exercise your Presidential prerogative 
by v this measure, which we believe 
not to be in the public interest. 

The bill as enacted leaves natural gas 
without the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission until such time as it enters 
interstate commerce. A very plausible case 
has been presented by proponents to the 
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effect that such regulation would be an in- 
fringement upon the rights of producers 
engeged in free enterprise. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, as natural gas 
sold to consumers will be in the nature of a 
virtual monopoly, and should be treated as 
such. 

We unanimously concur in the opinion 
that natural gas be made available in Con- 
necticut and throughout New England. 
Should H. R. 1758 be enacted into law, the 
consuming public would be completely un- 
protected as to the ultimate cost. It is obvi- 
ous that a commodity without regulation at 
the source cannot be successfully regulated 
in transit or at its end use. No honest an- 
alogy can be drawn with other fuels—as coal 
and oil sell in competitive markets subject to 
public demand and public choice. Should 
H. R. 1758 become law, the general public 
will be at the mercy of the producers, as a 
single entity will control the distribution of 
natural gas from the point of the original 
arms-length sale. 

New England is presently facing economic 
hardship through loss of industries to areas 
where fuel is available at lower cost. Should 
natural gas be made available to New Eng- 
land users in the immediate future, and this 
step is contemplated, prices of this fuel, if 
unregulated, would be so high as to severely 
limit its potential value. The danger of this 
course to our Nation is of serious conse- 
quence. 

For the reasons stated, we respectfully 
request that you, as the President of the 
United States, seriously consider the harm- 
ful effects of this legislation, and exercise 
the power of veto to protect the public from 
the unregulated sale of natural gas. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
ANTONI N. SaDLak, 
JOHN Davis LopcE, 
Members of Congress, 





Industrial Expansion in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. .SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of California and the entire Pacific 
coast are now experiencing a tremendous 
expansion of population and of indus- 
trial activity. The war and postwar 
years have brought an influx of new per- 
manent residents, the exact extent of 
which can only be estimated at present, 
but which the census now being taken 
will definitely determine. These people 
have been attracted to California and the 
coast by the outstanding natural advan- 
tages of climate and scenic beauty, and 
by the unrivaled opportunities for eco- 
nomic and social development which 
that region enjoys. However, in order 
to support the presently swollen popula- 
tion and the future growth which seems 
inevitable, it is absolutely necessary that 
the Pacific coast be freed of economic 
fetters which now restrict the natural 
industrial expansion which should and 
must accompany an increased popula- 
tion. I wish to call the attention of this 
House to a news article recently pub- 
lished in a San Francisco newspaper 
which high lights one of the most noxious 
conditions now hampering the develop- 









ment of west-coast industries. I refer 
to the viciously inequitable system of 
freight rates now existing, which stifles 
the flow of goods from West to East anq 
prevents freely competitive trade by 
Califorina and west-coast industries 
with eastern markets. This system of 
inequities is a relic of our economic past 
which perpetuates freight differentials 
now completely anachronistic in the light 
of present transportation facilities and 
economic conditions, and must be revised 
in order that natural industrial growth 
may be uninhibited. 

The news article brings out a further 
situation which bears investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission. I speak 
now of practices indulged in by eastern 
manufacturers endeavoring to capitalize 
on the justly deserved reputation of the 
California clothing industry for quality 
and style of product. Labeling of New 
York products as “Styled in California” 
and inclusion of the designation “Cali- 
fornia” or “Hollywood” in the names of 
New York manufacturing concerns is 
surely the type of misrepresentation and 
misbranding which that body was set up 
to prevent and which it has strongly 
condemned in the past. 

I ask that the news article to which I 
have referred be printed in full in the 
Recorp and that immediate considera- 
tion be given to methods of correcting 
these abusive situations. For that pur- 
pose I now submit the article: 

“MADE IN CALIFORNIA” LABEL STOLEN BY NEW 
YorK MANUSACTURERS 


SACRAMENTO.—New York garment makers 
have appropriated the “Made in California” 
label, Governor Warren was informed yester- 
day. 

He was also told that high freight rates 
threaten further expansion of the clothing 
industry in California. 

The Governor met for 3 hours with repre- 
sentatives of California garment makers and 
then promised: 

“You have an ally in me as far as freight 
rates are concerned. I want to help you and 
I will help you.” 

Adolph Schuman, San Francisco, told the 
Governor that he can ship woolen fabric from 
New York to London to San Francisco and 
save one-third over the New York to Call- 
fornia rate. 

“Our transportation rates are a relic of 
the Golden West days,” held Charles Fleisch- 
man, San Francisco. Asked Dan Gertsman, 
Los Angeles: “Why can’t we ship goods east 
at least on an equitable basis?” 

The accusation against the New Yorkers 
came from Dorothy Handelman, Los Angeles 
She said New York garment factory racks are 
full of items labeled “Styled in California.’ 
She urged protection of the “Made in Cali- 
fornia” label to assure buyers they are get- 
ting California design, California style, Call- 
fornia color, and California comfort. 

Mathew K. de la Vallade, Los Angeles, said 
he once looked into a New York telephone 
directory and found 314 columns of clothing 
firms with names beginning with “Califor- 
nia” or “Hollywood.” 

This recominendation on shipping was 
given the Governor by Fleischman: 

“California is now the second State and 
unless California, politically, throws -t6 
weight around on the freight rates nothing 
is going to happen.” 

Henry Hyman, Los Angeles, told of his 
shipping problem. He said he has bee! 
mailing brassieres east by parcel post 
Stamps, he found, cost Jess than freight 
rates. But now, complained Hyman, there 
is a bill before Congress limiting the size of 
packages which can te mailed. 








Unions Are Not Monopolies—Play Im- 
portant Role in Maintaining Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the misinformation currently bé- 
ing spread about labor unions, their 
power and their practices, I want to bring 
to your attention a recent lecture deliver- 
ed at Wayne University at Detroit, Febru- 
ary 2, 1950, by Edwin E. Witte, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the department 
of economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Titled “The Role of Unions in Contem- 
porary Society,” it is an effective and de- 
tailed refutation of those who claim un- 
ions have monopolistic power in our so- 
ciety. It would be well if more Members 
of the House understood what Professor 
Witte says in his closing statement: 


Free trade-unions can exist only where 
there is a democratic government and, vice 
versa, I believe, the survival of democratic 
government, under present-day conditions, 
is dependent upon the continuance of a 
strong trade-union movement, 


The matter follows: 


ROLE OF UNIONS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY— 
THey ARE Not MONOPOLIES 


That unions have attained a very impor- 
tant position in the United States of today 
is known to everyone. On occasions people 
who do not like unions still talk about the 
small percentage of all workers who are 
members of unions. Some 62,000,000 Amer- 
icans are in the labor force and only 15,000,- 
000 are in labor unions. But much more 
frequently, nowadays, these people who do 
not like unions talk, alarmingly, about the 
monopolistic power of the unions. Only 
this week, General Counsel Denham of the 
National Labor Relations Board painted the 
ters’ union as having such vast power 
that it could bring our entire economy to a 
standstill within a few days through a Na- 
tion-wide strike. 

Quite a few academic writers on industrial 


team: 


relations have expressed similar views. A 
recent book, Unions and Capitalism, by 
Charles E. Lindbloom, a Yale University econ- 


omist of theoretical bent, has attracted wide 
ition, not only in academic but also in 
cademic circles. In this book, Lind- 
bloom is greatly worried about the growing 
nopolistic power of the unions. “Union- 
” as he sees it, “is destroying the com- 
titive price system” and leads to the “sys- 
tic disorganization of markets and 
rsistent undercutting of managerial au- 
rity.” Unions are undermining capital- 
and are rapidly converting our entire 
economy into a syndicalist society. In less 
mist tones, one of the foremost of Amer- 
economists, Sumner H. Slichter of Har- 
has long been talking about a labor- 
society, which, he thinks, the United 

s has now become. 
Quite naturally, these interpretations of 
role of unions in our contemporary s0- 
ciety by economists of unquestioned repute 
objectivity have eagerly been seized 


1 by people who would like to see the 

ns cut down to size, if not destroyed. 

In all the vast propaganda now being car- 
ried on against the unions, their alleged 
nopolistic position and enormous power 
tressed, 


At the same time, however, 
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there often creeps into this propaganda the 
completely inconsistent claim that the 
unions, after all, have the support only of a 
small minority of the workers. 


NO MONOPOLY CONTROL 


As I see the position of the unions in the 
contemporary United States, neither of these 
contradictory claims is supported by the 
facts. The American unions have, indeed, 
made great progress and have attained a 
degree of strength which no one thought 
possible less than two decades ago. They 
do not have, however, monopolistic control 
of wages or other conditions of employment, 
to say nothing about production, prices, or 
profits. They do not control Government 
and, acting alone, have little prospect of 
gaining such control in the forseeable fu- 
ture. Unionism is not a single centrally 
controlled movement, but is split into two 
major federations, plus numerous unaffili- 
ated unions. The federations are constituted 
of several hundred international unions, 
which are themselves composed of more than 
50,000 local unions. In dealing with em- 
ployers and in substantially everything else, 
the unions of this country never act as a 
unit. Nearly everywhere, the organized 
workers, including their families, are only 
a minority in the population, and even their 
leaders are socially unacceptable in the 
so-called best circles. Our society is “labor- 
istic’ only in the sense that unionism has 
made great gains and is beginning to chal- 
lenge the dominance of our great corpora- 
tions. But they have neither monopoly con- 
trol over industry nor the main say in public 
affairs in the contemporary United States. 

Unionism in this country is almost as old 
as is the Nation. There were strikes and 
short-lived unions in the last years of the 
eighteenth century. The first city centrals 
were organized in the 1820’s, and at that time 
also the first independent labor party was 
launched. The first national federation of 
unions was organized in the 1830's; the first 
of the still existing international unions, the 
typographical union, early in the 1850’s. We 
now have some local unions which have had 
a continuous history of more than 100 years. 
By the time of the Civil War we had a truly 
national labor movement, with some unions 
in all or nearly all Northern States. By the 
1880's we had a much greater labor move- 
ment centering in the Knights of Labor. In 
the second half of that decade the Knights 
were challenged by the newly organized 
American Federation of Labor, which soon 
replaced them as the central organization in 
the labor movement. Thereafter unionism 
had ups and downs, periods of increasing and 
decreasing membership. But at least since 
the 1880’s unionism has always been of real 
importance in our American society. 

The great growth of unioriism in this 
country, however, has occurred during the 
last 15 years. At the beginning of the New 
Deal period unionism was at a low point, 
after a continuous decline in membership 
during the prosperous twenties. The total 
union membership was only 3,000,000, con- 
trasted with over 5,000,000 in 1920. Even at 
this low point, the building trades and the 
printing and garment industries, and some 
skilled occupations, were reasonably well or- 
ganized. But in the great mass-production 
industries the unions were almost non- 
existent. Much of American industry was 
militantly antiunion and was practically 
unrestrained in the methods it could use to 
keep out the unions. 


NEW DEAL HELPED 


The depression made the American work- 
ers more receptive to unionism and the New 
Deal brought a political climate favorable 
to its growth. Law restricted the employers 
in the methods they might employ to keep 
out and destroy unionism and made it their 
legal duty to bargain collectively with unions 
representing a majority of their employees. 
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While Government never directly aided the 
organization of workers, as it has long aided 
the formation of cooperatives among farm- 
ers, it looked with favor upon unionism and 
encouraged collective bargaining. 

Under these favorable conditions, but pri- 
marily because there was a real need for 
unionism, as well as aggressive leadership, 
the unions grew in membership and power. 
This growth started in 1933 but made real 
headway in the mass production industries 
only after the organization of the CIO in 
1936 and the decisions of the United States 
in 1937 upholding and giving broad applica- 
tion to the Wagner Act. From under 3,000,- 
000 members in 1933, union membership in- 
creased to 7,400,000 in 1937 and 8,500,000 in 
1940. In the last years of the thirties, the 
unions won recognition and their first con- 
tracts from many of our greatest corpora- 
tions. Gains in union membership con- 
tinued at a rapid pace during the war years, 
reaching a peak of 13,750,000 in 1944, despite 
the fact that 3,000,000 union members were 
in our armed forces. In the period of great 
labor troubles immediately following the war, 
the unions made some further, although 
smaller, advances. The Taft-Hartley Act 
passed by Congress in 1947, further slowed 
union growth in a period of increasing em- 
ployment, but the unions at least held their 
own. It is probable that there has been some 
decline in total union membership during 
the last year of decreasing total employ- 
ment. Probably the 15,000,000 figure usually 
given for the present total union member- 
ship in this country is an overstatement, if 
only dues-paying members in good standing 
are counted, but an underestimate of the 
total number of Americans who regard them- 
selves as union members. The number of 
workers employed in establishments in which 
conditions of employment are, in part, gov- 
erned by collective bargaining agreements is 
slightly larger. There are quite a few union 
members in industries and plants where 
agreements are not sought or in which the 
unions have not gained recognition. These 
are somewhat more than offset by nonunion 
workers included within the bargaining units 
in which there are union agreements. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mated that at the end of 1946 there were 14,- 
800,000 workers in this country working un- 
der collective bargaining agreements, com- 
pared with 13,800,000 union members. Since 
then there have been no official estimates of 
either union membership or the number of 
workers under collective bargaining agree- 
ments, but both totals probably, are now 
somewhat greater, although not very 1 

The growth of unionism in the last two 
decades has been very great in absolute 
bers and still greater percentagewise. 
has been a fivefold growth in union member- 
ship since 1933 and more than a 75-percent 
increase in the last decade. The increase in 
the number of workers covered by collective- 
bargaining agreements has been even greater. 


num 


FIFTEEN MILLION UNION MEMBERS 
The total present labor force of this coun- 


try is above 62,000,000. As there are 
15,000,000 union members, the statement 
often made that the organized labor move- 


nent represents less than one-fourth of the 
country’s workers. But the total for th 
labor force includes the noncorporate em- 
ployers, the farmers, the urban self-employed 
and even the men and women in the armed 
forces, as well as all employ The em- 
ployees include the managers and other ex- 
ecutives and supervisors in our corporate en- 
terprises, all clerical and white-collar work- 
ers, as well as the production employees 
While there are above 62,000,009 persons in 
the labor force of the United States, only 
around 40,000,000 are workers in employ- 
ments in which there is any appreciable or- 
ganization. But even so the organized 
workers constitute less than 40 percent of all 


ees. 
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the workers in such employments and less 
than one-third of all employees, exclusive of 
tives and supervisors. 

2scure much higher percent- 
ages of organization in many major indus- 
tries. In all manufacturing industries com- 
bined an estimated 70 percent of uhe produc- 
tion workers are employed under collective- 
bargaining agreements. This percentage is 
even higher in mining, construction, and 
transportation, but is less than 60 percent in 





hese totals ¢ 








public utilites, less than 40 percent in service 
industries, and less than 20 percent in trade, 
finance, Government, and agriculture. In 


particular industries and occupations within 
these broad classifications there are higher 
percentages of union organization, but there 
are few industries or classes of workers in 
which there is approximately 100 percent of 
union organization. This may be true of 
such small employments as photoengravers, 
pattern makers, window-glass cutters, and a 
few others, but even in coal mining there is 
today a considerable volume of nonunion 
production and a not negligible rival union 
which is working while the United Mine 
Workers are on strike. 

The alarmist outcries about the monopo- 
listic position which unions have attained 
seem least warranted when comparison is 
made between the strength of our unions and 
that of our great corporations. In many re- 
spects the labor union is the counterpart of 
the corporation. Both are associations, with 
an entity and existence distinct from that of 
their members. 

There are something like 500,000 active 
corporations in this country—10 times the 
number of our labor unions. Collectively, 
they do two-thirds of the business of all 
kinds in the United States of today. In 
manufacturing they have well in excess of 
95 percent of the total production and even 
higher percentages in the finance, public util- 
ity, and transportation fields. 

The great majority of the corporations 
differ from individual and partnership en- 
terprises only in having a corporate exist- 
ence district from their members and limited 
liability for their owners. They are indi- 
vidually or family owned and do not repre- 
sent large aggregations of economic power 
and resources. 


CORPORATION WEALTH, POWER 


While corporations of this sort greatly out- 
number the large corporations, the latter 
have vastly greater wealth and power than 
all the small corporations combined. The 
TNEC investigation on the eve of World 
War II disclosed that the 780 corporations— 
each of which owned assets of $50,000,000 
or more—represented but two-tenths of all 
corporations but owned 52 percent of the 
total assets of all corporations. Thirty cor- 
porations had assets of more than $1,000,- 
000,000 each. The two largest of these im- 
mense corporations each had assets greater 
than the combined wealth of all the people 

1 38 of the 48 States of the Union. Since 

his report was made, 10 years ago, more- 

ver, the great corporations have grown im- 
mensely and almost certainly control a 
zreater percentage of the production and 
wealth of the Nation. 

In contrast with the great wealth of the 
large corporations, the resources of the labor 
unions of today are but puny. A recent 
study of the financial resources of 50 inter- 
national unions, whose combined member- 
ship was nearly 12,000,000—four-fifths of the 
entire union membership of the country— 
reported their total net worth to be $339,- 
000,000, including all their insurance funds. 
Only one union, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, had assets of as much as $50,000,- 
000, while, already 10 years ago, as has been 
noted, 780 corporations had assets of above 
this amount. Only 28 of the international 
unions had a net worth of as much as $1,- 
000,000. The resources of each of the two 


great labor federations, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations only slightly exceed this 
figure of $1,000,000. No similar study has 
been made of local union funds and only 
estimates are available regarding the total 
resources of all our unions. A very recent 
stimate by Dr. Alexander S. Lipsett, of Floyd 
L Carlisle, Inc., public relations consultants 
for business organizations, is that all our 
unions at all levels today have total assets 
of between three and four billion dollars— 
a figure exceeded by each of more than a 
half dozen of our large corporations. 

In other respects also, the great corpora- 
tions are much more powerful than our larg- 
est unions or all unicns combined. In many 
large corporations the stockholders outnum- 
ber the employees, which is significant be- 
cause these corporations get almost unani- 
mous support from their stockholders when 
they get into labor difficulties. The great 
corporations also have far more extensive 
propaganda facilities and generally get much 
more favorable publicity through regular 
news channels. Corporation managers and 
executives are the best paid of all people in 
our present-day society. They are socially 
acceptable everywhere and command much 
attention whenever they express their views 
on any subject. In contrast, our labor lead- 
ers are outcasts in social circles, and are 
suspect by a large part of the general public, 


LABOR IN POLITICS 


Much alarm has been expressed about the 
growing political c>nsciousness of labor, But 
labor peop’e seldom are elected to top offices 
anywhere in the United States. Probably, 
no other large element in our country is pro- 
portionately more under-represented among 
our office holders than are the production 
workers in industry. In this connection it 
is important to bear in mind that in nearly 
all States, the production workers and their 
families constitute only a minority of the 
population and the organized workers are 
only a minority of all »roduction workers. 
Moreover, seldom, if ever, Lave all union men 
voted together. If labor is to succeed politi- 
cally, it must get strong support from other 
groups. Certain it is that it is still far from 
dominating the political scene or our Gov- 
ernment on any level. 

What all this comes to is that the United 
States is today far more of a managerial than 
a laboristic society. Industry is our main 
source of income and managers run industry, 
or at least ‘arge industry. A majority of our 
great corporations are Management con- 
trolled, in that, normally the management 
selects whe directors. Managers are very 
much the leaders in our society and, as such, 
have great influence upon all our institu- 
tions. 

To some degree, unionism represents @ 
challenge to absolutism on the part of man- 
agement. When the union enters, the man- 
agement ceases to have a completely free 
hand in many matters affecting conditions 
of employment. What these are varies from 
union to union and from time to time. 
Speaking generally, there has been a tendency 
for unions to concern themselves about more 
and more matters. This has led to the out- 
cry about the invasion of managemeni rights 
by the unions and to claim that what labor 
is after is to usurp the powers of manage- 
ment or, at least, to demand an equal voice 
with the representatives of the stockholders 
in management. 


GREAT VARIETY OF UNIONS 


Among the 50,000 labor unions of the 
country, examples can be found of almost 
everything. There are as great variations 
among unions as among corporations, with 
respect to organization and structure, size 
and power, objectives and methods. The 
smallest international union has only 100 
members, the largest above a _ million. 
There are a few unions which are profit- 
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making business organizations; some others 
that are cooperatives; and a few which 
are really medieval guilds, constituted of 
both masters and journeymen. A few unions 
have brought disrepute upon the labor 
movement by employing racketeering meth. 
ods and others by resort to terrorism and 
violence. There are unions which seem to 
have as their primary objective service to 
foreign ideologies and nations. On the 
other hand, there are company unions, 
whose real purpose is to undermine genuine 
unionism and to fool the workers, in the in- 
terests of employers. 

* The labor movement is too large and too 
varie. to be fully and accurately described 
in a few brief sentences. The sort of unions 
mentioned, however, are not typical. There 
have been crooks in the labor movement, 
but not more than in other strata of society, 
Unions and union men have sometimes em- 
ployed lawless methods, but what group has 
not done so? With the passing of the years, 
violence in labor disputes has become much 
less common than it was earlier. Union- 
ism has suffered from the infiltration of 
Communists and their attempts to use the 
union movement to advance party interests, 
But no one has done so much to keep the 
Communists from making real headway in 
this country as have the unions. A vigorous 
union movement is the best safeguard we 
have against the possibility that our workers 
may fall for the false promises of those who 
would undermine our economy and Govern- 
ment. 

When it comes to generalizing about un- 
ionism in this country, one of the few char- 
acteristics which applies to all unions is that 
they are organizations of workers formed for 
their benefit. They are more than social 
clubs, although they do afford workers an op- 
portunity for meetings with their fellows 
outside of the shop and on terms of social 
equality and often sponsor very worth while 
social gatherings for the families as well as 
the members. They are not educational or- 
ganizations, although unions are devoting 
increasing attention to union education and 
the training of their officials and representa- 
tives. They are not propaganda organiza- 
tions, although they have come to recognize 
the great importance of getting their mes- 
sage to the public in a favorable light. They 
are not occupational organizations whose 
purpose is to improve the skills of their 
members and their efficiency as producers, 
although wise leaders recognize that con- 
tinuous large advances in real wages are pos- 
sible only if there is increased procuction. 
Neither are unions primarily service organ- 
izations, although they render a multitude 
of services for their members, many of them 
not directly related to their work. 

Services of this kind have grown apace in 
recent years and are an essential function 
of present-day unions, but they are only 
incidental to the main purpose for which 
unions were organized. Unions, also, are not 
business organizations, which seek to max!- 
mize the earnings of their members, as in- 
dividual entrepreneurs and corporations seek 
to maximize their profits. While wages are 
a matter of much concern to all unions, the! 
are by no means all that matters to them. 
The continued existence of the union often 
is of greater importance than what the mem- 
bers may get out of it at the moment. Fi- 
nally, unions are not political organizations 
in the sense of party organizations or p0- 
litical clubs. It has become fashionable, 
even among friends of labor, to say that 
they are essentially political organizations. 
But this is true only in the sense that the 
union leaders must satisfy their members 
and pay heed to their wishes or suffer the 
penalty of defeat in elections. 


UNION BENEFITS 


Unions in this country have traditionally 
functioned primarily in the economic sphere. 
























































































This is still the major field of activity of 
substantially all unions. Their best-known 
objective is to increase the return to their 
members from their productive efforts. 
Many new union members look upon their 
ynions as something akin to a slot machine, 
in which they put in a few dollars and ex- 
pect to make a killing. This has led unions 
to overemphasize wage rates, especially in 
their early years, but increasingly union 
members and the unions they control have 
rome to recognize that the largest possible 
return to the workers involves more than 
i ses in rates per hour. So they have 
bec yme concerned with wage-rate inequali- 
ties and wage-rate structures, incentives and 
production standards, down time and call-in 
time e, overtime and holiday pay, vacations, 
sick leave, and, this year, to a greatly aug- 
mented degree, retirement pensions, group 
insurance, and health and welfare funds, 
Just around the corner, perhaps, is a real 
drive for guaranties of employment or wages 
and severance pay. 

Less well known to outsiders but not less 
important to the members are the efforts 
made by unions to protect their members 
from arbitrary action by management and 
to insure that they will be treated in the 
hop with fairness and in accord with human 
lity. This is involved in many griev- 
ances, to which all unions devote a great 
deal of attention. It is also the basis of 
seniority rules and of review of discharges 
and other disciplinary action. 

But more important to the dyed-in-the- 
wool unionists and the far-seeing union 
leaders than any of these is the preservation 
of the union and the strengthening of its 
position when its existence seems to be 
threatened. This is the reason why real 
union people are not much impressed by the 
propaganda, which makes its appearance in 
every serious strike, to the effect that the 
strikers are losing far more in wages than 
they can possibly recoup in many years 
through wage increases they may win. One 
of the most important aspects of unionism 
in contemporary America is the intense loy- 
ilty the unions arouse among their active 
members. 

To attain these objectives unions in their 
dealings with management have placed main 
reliance upon collective bargaining, contracts 
with employers and machinery for grievance 
tment. Not until the 1880’s were these 
procedures utilized and not until the present 
century can they be said to have become the 
standard practices of unions. Despite splits 
in the labor movement and controversies on 
many issues among rival unions, all unions 
how operate in this manner. 


UNIONS ALWAYS IN POLITICS 


On the part of the general public there is 

1 widespread belief that unions in recent 
years have changed their tactics to gain their 
bjectives through politics. Unions are more 
ctive in politics now than they ever before 
ive been. But it is erroneous that they 
previously were indifferent to politics. From 
beginning American unions often 
took part in politics and on many occasions 
formed independent political parties. The 
American Federation of Labor from its incep- 
tion gave much attention to lobbying and at 
each of its conventions adopted resolutions 
ealing with general public issues. For near- 
0 years it has pursued the policy of “‘re- 
ward your friends and punish your enemies” 
nhelections, What is new in the present sit- 
lation is an issue which has united all la- 
bor—repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. In the 
past also organized labor has been most 
aroused politically when it felt that the 
s and their economic activities were 
being th reatened by the Government. There 
‘son the part of some influential labor lead- 
5 an appreciation that the unions have at- 
ned a position in our society which re- 
*s that they must concern themselves 
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with major public questions of general im- 
port. Further the change in the attitude of 
the United States Supreme Court on protec- 
tive labor legislation has made it possible to 
attain some of the objectives of organized 
labor tnrough legislation. But I see the 
present activities of unions in politics, not 
as a fundamental change in concepts and 
policies but as an intensification of tactics 
they have always employed, brought about 
primarily by the fact that their economic 
freedom of action has been restricted by the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The leading living interpreter of the labor 
movement among academicians, my colleague 
at Wisconsin, Prof. Selig Perlman, has termed 
the economic objectives of American union- 
ism and the methods it employs to attain 
these objectives, “job control.”” The strength 
our unionism has attained, he attributes to 
this earthy objective, distinguishing it from 
the revolutionary aim of establishing some 
form of a socialistic society, which has been 
the objective of most European labor move- 
ments and which not a few intellectuals in 
this country have wanted our labor movement 
to adopt. 

As Professor Perlman has also pointed out, 
job control as practiced by unions in this 
country does not deprive management of any 
of its function. Rather it is a program for 
giving labor a voice in determining condi- 
tions of employment. It limits absolutism 
on the part of management, but does not 
sovietize industry or change our system of 
free enterprise into one of syndicalism. 


RECOGNIZE MANAGEMENT RIGHTS 


Labor's attitude on management rights was 
fully disclosed in the National Labor-Man- 
agement Conference of 1945. In that confer- 
ence, the management members, among 
whom were many of the leading industrial- 
ists of the country, wanted labor to agree 
that a long list of subjects, including even 
safety in the workshop, were matters of 
management rights with which labor would 
not concern itself. The labor representa- 
tives both AFL and CIO refused to go along. 
Their position was not that there are no 
management rights or even no matters about 
which the unions would not concern them- 
selves, but that no enumeration of such 
rights could be applicable under all condi- 
tions, and at all times. They recognized that 
management is necessary for the successful 
conduct of industry and stated positively 
that labor does not wish to take over man- 
agement or even to share it. What labor 
seeks is a voice for the workers in deter- 
mining their conditions of employment. 

There is nothing revolutionary in this aim, 
Both the CIO and the AFL have repeatedly 
declared that they favor the continuance of 
our system of free enterprise. Labor can 
properly claim that it more sincerely favors 
free enterprise than do many of those who 
try to pin the charge of monopoly on it, 
What labor insists upon is that human 
beings are more than commodities and that 
the welfare of the workers should not be 
determined solely by market considerations, 
It challenges absolutism on the part of man- 
agement in dealing with workers, not free 
enterprise. Rather it is the strongest bul- 
wark we have against the replacement of 
free enterprise by some form of socialism or 
communism. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF AMERICAN UNIONISM 


Having now dealt with the position union- 
ism has attained in the contemporary Amer- 
ican scene and its objectives and methods, 
I want to conclude by a brief recital of what 
it has accomplished to date. 

American unions have not been success- 
ful in everything they have undertaken and 
everything they have done has not been in 
the public interest. But viewed as a whole, 
the record of the American labor movement 
has been one of substantial accomplishments 
for its members and of benefit for our entire 
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society. Its record has been at least as good 
as that of any other Jabor movement in the 
world and its contributions to the general 
welfare of our country as valuable as thcse 
of any other group in our society. 

On the value of unions to their members 
the first question which arises is whether the 
unions increase rates of pay and earnings. 
Most union members have no doubt that 
they do; in fact, that is why most workers 
first join unions. But spokesmen for anti- 
union employers often say that the unions 
get no wage increases which they would not 
have gotten anyhow, or, if they do that the 
higher wages are at the expense of reduced 
employment. At other times, and sometimes 
almost in the same breath, they say that 
the unions have been responsible for price 
increases which were rendered necessary by 
wage increases forced upon industry by the 
unions. These claims of people who do not 
like unions have considerable support from 
theoretical economists and a little support 
in bona fide statistics. The most impressive 
statistical data supporting the view that 
unions have not done very much to increase 
wages or, at least, real earnings is that re- 
lating to the total percentage of the national 
income going to labor. This shows that the 
percentage of the total income going to labor 
has not gone up very much since unionism 
became powerful. But what this proves is 
not certain. Labor in all such statistics in- 
cludes management and all types of work- 
ers, organized and unorganized. Data on 
the share of the total income of given in- 
dustries going to the production workers 
alone is scant; moreover, there is no way 
of knowing what would have been their share 
had they remained totally unorganized. 
With the aggregate capital invested in in- 
dustry ever increasing, there might well have 
occurred a decided reduction in the share of 
income going to the workers but for the 
spread of union organization. 

Besides such data relating to the share of 
labor (including management) in the total 
income, there have been some analyses of 
the increase in the earnings of organized 
workers with those of unorganized workers. 
How those come out seems to depend upon 
the particular groups compared and the 
years used in the comparisons. Quite clearly, 
the organized tend to shoot ahead of the 
unorganized most rapidly in their first con- 
tracts. Further gains are slower and smaller 
and may even be reversed. But conclusions 
drawn from such statistics are also doubtful. 
The spread of unionism has benefited the 
unorganized, as well as the organized. No 
one can prove statistically what wage rates 
and earnings would have been had there 
been no unionism. 


HIGHER PAY 

In the absence of conclusive statistical 
proof, we must fall back upon every day ob- 
servations. Very generally, organized work- 
ers get higher pay than unorganized work- 
ers. Workers know this and so do employers. 
Both act accordingly and there is little doubt 
about the facts, theoretical reasoning and 
statistical manipulation to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

But all intelligent unionists know that 
there is a limit to possible wage increases at 
a given time. That limit is set by the fact 
that industry must meet all costs and nor- 
mally must yield a profit. Some wage in- 
creases are possible without price increase 
but large continuous increases can be gotten 
only if there is increased production and 
preductivity. 

Increased wage rates and higher earnings 
are by no means all the gains unions have 
brought their members. There have been 
innumerable other improvements in condi- 
tions of employment. Among these are such 


material, although intangible, matters as 
vacations, - ld holidays, benefit funds, and 
many other Such advances cannot be 
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measured in exact monetary terms, but col- 
lectively have added a great deal to the eco- 
nomic gains unionism has brought to its 
members. Prof. Joseph Shister of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, an economist who inclines 
to the view that the long-run influence of 
unionism on wage rates is likely not to be 
very great, in a paper at the recent New 
York meeting of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, has pointed out that 
such nonmarket gains to workers and so- 
ciety are not automatic but need the stimu- 
lus of unionism. It is his conclusion that 
the rapid progress in these respects is at- 
tributable, mainly if net entirely, to union- 
ism and the threat of its spread. 


HUMAN DIGNITY 


Beyond all economic gains are noneco- 
nomic values, perhaps even more important 
to the workers. These rel.te to treatment 
of working men and women in accordance 
with human dignity and the freeing of the 
workers from a terrible fear of insecurity. 
By no means all managements and super- 
visors before unionism or even a majority of 
them treated the ordinary workers as inferi- 
ors or as mere cogs in production. But there 
can be no doubt that with the coming of the 
unions conditions in these respects improved 
greatly in many shops. Similarly, the un- 
ions restricted arbitrary discharges and other 
disciplinary action and afforded considerable 
protection to the jobs of their members, 
Through such policies the unions have 
greatly improved the position and psycho- 
logical satisfactions of the workers—their 
status in their own eyes and that of their 
fellows as men and women. 

Unionism has afforded opportunities to 
many workers for growth as men which they 
probably would not have had otherwise. Cit. 
ing another address made at the recent meet- 
ing of American Economic Association, this 
one by Professor Spengler of Duke University, 
it was Professor Spengler’s observation that, 
increasingly, management is recruited from 
the colleges, not from the rank and file of the 
workers. Whether this is or is not true, cer. 
tain it is that many workers have found 
in their unions opportunities to grow and 
rise to positions of esteem among their 
fellows. While union leaders are often 
looked down upon by management and the 
public, these positions are eagerly sought by 
many workers; in fact, if public opinion polls 
are to be trusted, more than advancement 
to the ranks of management. 

The benefits of unionism have not been 
confined to the union members, but have 
accrued to all workers. When unions be- 
come the exclusive collective bargaining rep- 


resentatives of all workers, they are obligated 
by law to fairly represent the nonmembers 
in the plant or company, in the same way as 
the members. Generally the nonmembers 
get the benefit of the same wage increases 


and all other improvements in working con- 
ditions provided fc: in union contracts. Une 
organized workers in plants where there is 
no unionism at all also have benefited 
greatly from unionism. Wage increases are 
often made to keep out the union and when 
ized plants get increases, the nonunion 

lso make increases—usually later and 
in somewhat lesser amounts, but some- 








thing at least. With the spread of unionism, 
grievance machinery and fairer treatment of 
workers ] also developed in many unor- 


ganized plants. Further, the unorganized 
workers have been the principal benefici- 
aries of protective labor legislation, whose 
most powerful supporter has been organized 
labor. Protective labor standards—the in- 
crease to the 75 cents per hour minimum 
recently effective under the amended Fair 
Labor Standards Act, for which organized 
labor fought so hard, for instance—directly 


benefit many, if any, union members but 
means higher pay and few unorganized 
workers. 
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UNIONISM HELPS MANAGEMENT 


Unionism also has had many values for 
management. This is a thesis often de- 
veloped by Sumner Slichter. He starts with 
the fact that unionism tends to increase 
wages and labor costs. This makes manage- 
ment more alert to technological improve- 
ments and steps up to the tempo of progress. 
Slichter credits unionism with operating to 
put management on its toes, to the benefit 
of the entire public. Joseph Shister, in the 
address previously referred to, notes that the 
nonmarket values of unionism tend to im- 
prove employee morale, which is of direct 
benefit to management and the stockholders. 

Certain it is that in the last decade in 
which unionism has been powerful, corpo- 
ration profits have reached all-time highs. 
A Federal Trade Commission survey of the 
profits of 528 manufacturing corporations in 
25 major industries disclosed that in all these 
industries the total profits were greater in 
1948 than in 1940. In all but two of the 25 
industries, also, the rate of return on invest- 
ment was greater. An average return of 10 
percent on investment in 1940 became 20 
percent in 1948. I doubt whether there is 
much of a casual connection between the 
growth of unionism and the great prosperity 
of industry. But strong unionism, very cer- 
tainly, has not resulted in financial ruin for 
industry. Strong unionism has coincided 
with increased production, higher salaries to 
management, larger dividends, heavy rein- 
vestment of profits in plant modernization 
and expansion, and general prosperity. 

Unionism has also benefited the general 
public, The economic gains won by the 
unions for the workers have not been at 
the expense of other major elements in our 
society. Higher wages to workers have meant 
a great purchasing power, which has bene- 
fited all groups. Treatment of workers in 
accordance with human dignity costs noth- 
ing but raises our entire social level. The 
advances made by the workers in industry 
have aroused many jealousies, but, at least 
to date, other groups have prospered along 
with the workers and have benefited from 
their economic advances. 

For the public, also, there are values in 
unionism going beyond monetary gains. 
Sumner H. Slichter has very truly remarked: 
“Industry produces men as well as goods and 
the kind of men which a democratic com- 
munity needs may not be produced in shops 
which are small oriental despotisms.” The 
survival of our democracy depends to a very 
great degree upon the quality of our citi- 
zens. The close relations between industrial 
and political democracy is indicated by the 
fact that every totalitarian government on 
earth, whether of the right or the left, has 
always suppressed free trade-unionism and 
has remade the unions into mere organs of 
the party or the government. Free trade- 
unions can exist only where there is a demo- 
cratic government, and vice versa, I believe, 
the survival of democratic government, under 
present-day conditions, is dependent upon 
the continuance of a strong trade-union 
movement. 





Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post today 
the mayors of 18 big cities yesterday 
joined in a telegraphic request to Presi- 





dent Truman strongly urging him to 
veto the Kerr natural-gas bill “on be. 
half of the millions of consumers in oyr 
cities.” Those signing the telegram were 
the mayors of New York, Chicago, Phila. 
delphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleveland 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, St. Louis, Milway. 
kee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Cincin. 
nati, Denver, Toledo, Birmingham, Ak. 
ron, and St. Paul. 

I cannot help but believe that when 
the full import of this legislation, which 
was passed last week by the House only 
after several Members changed their 
votes, is realized by other mayors, espe. 
cially those in the New York-New Jer. 
sey area, they, too, will urge a Presiden. 
tial veto in behalf of the consuming 
public they represent. 





Why Not a Subsidy on Rockers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Recorp a letter from a 
clever constituent of mine from southern 
Indiana. Coming from one of the most 
down-to-earth sections of the coun- 
try, this tongue-in-cheek communication 
tickled me, though the situation it points 
up is anything but funny: 

Seyrmoor, Inp., March 25, 1950. 

DeEaR Mr. WILsoNn: I am in the furniture 
business and am writing this letter to re- 
quest that you obtain for me a subsidy on 
our platform rockers. We are now making 
about a thousand a year and are eager to 
step this production up to 50,000 as soon as 
possible. With so many people in the coun- 
try getting rockin’-chair money, we feel that 
the market is unlimited for our product. 
Since you are voting money for potatoes, cot- 
ton, tobacco, railroads, aviation, and many 
other industries, I see no reason why we in 
the furniture business should be slighted 

Now, we would like a guaranteed price « 
$50 each for these rockers. In the event we 
are unable to sell all of them, we will arra: 
to burn them right here at the factory rath 
than go to the expense of shipping them 
somewhere else to be destroyed. I notice 
that you paid $2.90 a bag for potatoes in 
Maine and then shipped them to Chicago, 
which raised the cost to $4 a bag, and then 
sold them to farmers for 1 cent a bag. That 
sort of thing is pretty expensive, so W 
gladly arrange to destroy any surplus 0! 
rockers right at the factory. 

It should be an easy matter for you ' 
get the above-mentioned program th! 
Congress, since I see that last year you ! 
voted to spend $29,000,000,000 without even 
a roll call. Perhaps you can get one of Harry’ 
boys to enter our rocker program in t" 
budget. I realize that it will be small } 
toes to the billion-dollar programs that you 
are accustomed to, but perhaps you can 
a new bureau or something to raise thé 
and get it in the billion-dollar bracket. + 
certainly cannot see that I am asking 40) 
thing unreasonable, as I have paid taxes ® 





‘ my life and have never received a check from 


my Government. You paid some of the boys 
in Maine as much as $450,000 for raising po'*- 
toes which the Nation could not possi)! 





















consume, so Why not a few bucks for the 
ynderfed furniture business? 

We are in a position to provide some pretty 
expensive lobbyist with a pocket full of 
money to spend on the program if you think 
that is necessary. There must be some secret 
to getting those big spending programs which 
penefit a particular group through Congress, 
and we are eager to obtain the secret. Any 
1ation regarding the same will be grate- 
ully appreciated. 

Please let me hear from you as soon 
as possible regarding the above-mentioned 
r ker program, as we are eager to get the 
Government checks started rolling in. 
Yours most respectfuly, 
Harry BOLLING. 









Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, to insert in the Rrec- 
orp an address delivered by the distin- 
guished Hon. Arthur Bliss Lane on the 
“Justice for Poland” radio program spon- 
sored by the western Massachusetts 
branch of the Polish American Congress 
and the introductory remarks made by 
Attorney Paul P. Flak, of Springfield, 
Mass. 

It is refreshing to note that the cause 
of Poland has not been and never will be 
abandoned. 

Despite weak-kneed appeasers, soft- 
thinking internationalists and tyrannical 
Communist persecution, there are many 
of us in this Nation who will never cease 
our activity until the betrayals of Yalta 
and Tehran have been renounced, until 
Poland shall be liberated from the bond- 
age of godless enemies of democracy and 
freedom. 

I congratulate my valued friends upon 
their efforts, urge their continued activ- 
ity and pledge them my unyielding loyal 
support for this great cause. 

The address follows: 

INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS OF ATTORNEY PAUL P. 
FLAK 

The Poles have been the warmest friends 
that the United States had in Europe. To 
retain this valuable friendship, so essential 
in the present unsettled condition of the 
world, justice must be accorded to Poland 
because she was brutally betrayed by her 
western allies. For this reason in a series of 

lresses the speakers who have appeared 
on these programs have delved on stimulat- 
terest in the tragic fate of Poland and 

> shown the necessity of the repudiation 

of the Yalta agreements that opened the 
gates for the imperialistic expansion of the 
Soviets. It was at Yalta that we violated 
ble pronouncements of the Atlantic 
er and the four freedcms. As a result 
Yalta, Soviets became a threat to our 
n security and forced us to spend bil- 

on the Marshall plan and other pre- 





ventative measures. We are beginning to see 
some ray of light appearing, for recently 
Congressman Rospert HALE, of Maine, intco- 
Cuced a resolution stating that the agree- 
me 


at Yalta are not binding, for they were 
1 by the Russians. The Secretary of 
state in his California speech has brought 
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out among the seven points needed to 
achieve peace and end the cold war “to with- 
draw Russian military and police forces from 
present satellite nations and let them choose 
their own form of government.” This is the 
first time since Yalta that the countrics be- 
hind the iron curtain, now enslaved by the 
Soviets, received encouragement and some 
evidence of sympathy against oppressors. 
Another topic that our speakers have brought 
to the attention of our fellow Americans was 
& grave warning against the spread of com- 
munism in the United States. I shall read 
you an editorial from the Times Leader, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., presenting the remarks of 
the head of our organization and also the 
editorial comment: 

“Charles Rozmarek, president of the Pol- 
ish-American Congress and of the Polish 
National Alliance, speaking at a benefit din- 
ner for displaced persons in Chicago last 
week, said among other things: Let us clean 
up the Communist scum in America. Com- 
munist propaganda should be banned. No 
red professors should be permitted to teach 
in our universities. Communists should be 
treated the way every criminal is treated. 
Let us show them no mercy. They are 
traitors and should be treated as such, 
Every foreign-born Communist should be 
thrown out of America. Every native-born 
Communist should be placed behind prison 
bars. This great country of ours should be- 
long only to loyal Americans. In plain words, 
let us destroy communism in this country. 
If we don’t, it will destroy us. It is a case 
of their neck or ours.” 

That is language that can be understood 
by Americans everywhere. It makes sense in 
Wilkes-Barre, Mr. Rozmarek’s home town, as 
well as in Chicago, the city of his adoption. 
It might even be understood in Washington, 
but Mr. Rozmarek would not be too sure of 
that in the light of his experience with the 
Roosevelt administration and ‘the double- 
cross of Poland and the cause of freedom at 
Yalta. The sentiments Mr. Rozmarek ex- 
presses in his Palmer House address were 
those of a loyal American. It was not the 
first time he raised his voice in warning on 
the threat of communism. He has the fore- 
sight to detect the designs of Soviet Russia 
on the land of his forefathers, but the war- 
time administration in Washington played 
Stalin’s game with disastrous results. The 
fate that befell Poland now menaces America. 

Mr. Rozmarek is justifiably alarmed and 
he makes himself unmistakably clear in 
sounding a call to arm for his fellow coun- 
trymen. True, the measures he proposes 
are drastic in a land like ours, but it is well 
to bear in mind that we are facing a ruthless 
foe who plays according to his own rules 
and with whom anything goes if his pur- 
pose can be accomplished. We dare not to 
be too squeamish without inviting the fate 
that inevitably will overtake us unless we 
secure ourselves on the home front. Mr, 
Rozmarek’s proposal that all foreign-born 
Communists be deported is sound. If they 
don’t like the American way of life, they 
don’t belong here. Why are they here, any- 
way, if it is not to stir up strife and under- 
mine our liberties? They are enemies of the 
United States as much as the Nazis and Japs 
ever were. In a sense, they are worse, for 
they take advantage of our hospitality and 
bore from within. Why not round up all 
these alien reds and replace them with home- 
less soldiers and exiles of Poland and other 
lands who fought for our cause and who 
sacrificed everything except their lives, which 
they offered to preserve the ideals of Amer- 
ica? It is easy to agree with Mr. Rozmarek 
that the time for pussy-footing on commun- 
ism is passed. He is sight when he indi- 
cates it is a case of survival. The suggestion 
that communism and demccracy can live side 
by side in this world is the bunk. The rec- 
ord of recent years speaks for itself. 
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Our speaker today is Hon. Arthur Bliss 
Lane who resigned as Ambassador to Poland 
and .terminated what President Truman 
called “a long and distinguished career in the 
American foreign service.” He began his 
diplomatic service in 1916, the year he was 
graduated from Yale, as a private secretary 
to the United States Ambassador to Italy. 
Some of his other assignments have included 
secretary to the United States delegation to 
the Supreme Council at Paris, Chief of the 
Division cf Mexican Affairs, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Yugoslavia, minister 
to Costa Rica, and Ambassado: to Colombia. 

The difficult Polish assignment began in 
1944 when Mr. Lane was appointed Ambas- 
sador to the Polish Government in cxile in 
London and later as Ambassador to Poland’s 
regime. Mr. Lane was at Warsaw to enforce 
the Yalta and Potsdam mandates stipulat- 
ing that the Polish election be free and un- 
fettered. Once the election was held, in his 
letter of resignation to the President, he 
charged the Polish Government with cynical 
disregard for the international obligations. 
He caused an international stir by his deci- 
sion to gain the freedom of a private citizen 
by resigning his diplomatic post so he could 
speak openly to the American people on the 
subject of the betrayal of Poland. It is a 
pleasure that I now present the Honorable 
Arthur Bliss Lane. 





ADDRESS OF HON. ARTHUR BLIss LANE 


As one who has twice served in Poland as 
@ member of the American Foreign Service 
and who has accordingly acquired the high- 
est admiration and the deepest affection for 
the Polish race, I feel greatly privileged to 
speak on the Justice for Poland radio pro- 
gram of the Polish-American Congress. 

No people has suffered greater injustices, 
physical, and mental hardships. In addi- 
tion, the Nation has twice lost its liberty— 
once to the Nazis and then to the Commu- 
nists. 

And the terrible admission which we 
Americans must make is that Poland’s pres- 
ent plight today—being subjected to a re- 
gime of persecution where none of the “four 
fr-:doms” exists—is due in part to the atti- 
tude of the United States at the conferences 
of Tehran and Yalta. Whether this betray- 
al of a faithful ally was deliberate or un- 
witting, the fact is that in acquiescing to the 
cession of Polish territory to the Soviet 
Union we ourselves violated the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter for which we had 
supposedly been fighting the war. We 
thereby cleared the way for the setting up 
of the Communist Government in Poland. 
Contrary to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, we did not consult the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile in London, which we then 
recognized as the legal Polish Government, 
regarding the cession of 60,000 square miles 
of Polish territory, nor did we consult the 
Polish people. Anyone who knows the Po- 
lish people knows that they have no sym- 
pathy for communism. They are one of the 
most religious peoples in Europe and cer- 
tainly would not wish to be ruled by a gov- 
ernment which is openly atheistic. 

Many explanations have been made as to 
why it was necessary for the United States 
at Tehran and Yalta to agree to the impo- 
sition on Poland of Communist domination. 
Some claim that if we had not agreed, Stalin 
would have made a separate peace with Hit- 
ler. Others claim that Stalin’s p 
in the Japanese war was essential for the 
United States and would save countless 
American lives by shortening the war. In 
any case, it is clear at this point in our his- 
tory that we renounced the principles to 
which we had solemnly subscribed and 
which we persuaded other members of the 
United Nations including Po- 
land and the Soviet Union. 
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By renouncing solemn principles involv- 
ing our international integrity, not only 
was our prestige greatly lowered by our un- 


wittingly encouraging the Soviet Union to 
proceed in Poland and in all the other coun- 
tries of eastern Europe as well, to disregard 
the promises which it and its satellite coun- 
tries had made regarding the holding of free 


Our Government has on many occasions 
iolation of the Yalta agree- 
soviet Government and by its 
r protests have had no effect 
ver, for the Soviet Government well 
understood that short of war there was no 
1 which we could take to remedy the 

situation But we as a Nation should do 
far more than protest the violations of Yalta. 
We should denounce Yalta. Not only is 
Yalta unconstitutional, never having been 
ratified by the United States Senate, but as 
a violation of the Atlantic Charter it should 
be denounced and repudiated as being con- 
trary to the principles of our expressed for- 
eign policy. Only a few weeks ago Dean 
Rusk of the Department of State, in refer- 
ring to the possibility of a meeting between 
President Truman and Stalin, said: “We are 
not prepared * * * tosit down in a cor- 
ner with another great power and dispose of 
the -basic interest of other governments or 
peoples behind their backs.” And yet that 
is exactly what we did at Tehran and Yalta. 

Some may accuse me of being destructive 
in my criticism. But if we are to build a 
new world we must tear down the false 
foundations on which certain conceptions of 
our foreign policy are based. And the Amer- 
ican people can use their democratic proc- 
esses so that the United States will take 
constructive action. The step which I pro- 
pose that the American people should take 
is indeed simple and will cost no appropria- 
tion by Congress. It is merely that the 
Congress of the United States should be 
urged by the people to declare that Yalta 
is no longer binding on the United States, 
for the reasons which I have given. This step 
is more than an academic one. It would have 
far-reaching effects. First, it would show the 
Soviet Union that the people’s representa- 
tives in the United States are warning the 
Soviet Union that it can go no further in 
its policy of aggression. Second, it would 
tell the peoples behind the iron curtain, 
through the Voice of America, that we are 
thinking of them and that their day of 
liberation is still a possibility despite pres- 
ent-day oppression. Thirdly, we would be 
putting ourselves on record as having re- 
verted to the principles of international 
morality which we so righteously proclaimed 
in the Atlantic Charter. If we are to re- 
gain the international respect which has 
traditionally been ours for years, we must 
base our foreign policy on principles and 
not on expediency. 

All of you can and must help to accom- 
plish this ideal. 






} 





National Security Resources Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, since 
September 1949, I have been calling at- 
tention to the fact that the all-impor- 
tant National Security Resources Board 
has been without a permanent Chairman 
and its acting head, Dr. John R. Steel- 
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man, assistant to the President, was too 
busy with other duties to provide proper 
leadership. 

This week in describing to the House 
the chipter in the omnibus appropria- 
tion bill dealing with the National De- 
fense Establishment, our able colleague, 
Representative Manon, of Texas, agreed 
with me that it had been most unfor- 
tunate that the National Security Re- 
sources Board had been leaderless for 
so many months during the so-called 
cold war. Both of us hail last week’s 
selection of W. Stuart Symington, Air 
Force Secretary, as the Board’s perma- 
nent Chairman and we are mindful of 
the tough job he has ahead. 

Mr. Drew Pearson in today’s Wash- 
ington Merry-go-Round has some pun- 
gent words to say in the situation. They 
follow: 

HEADLESS BuREAU 

When hard-driving, imaginative Secretary 
of the Air Force Stuart Symington changes 
desks to run the National Security Resources 
Board, he will find an outfit about as full 
of snap as a worn-out spring. On the books, 
the NSRB has the vital job of blueprinting 
civil defense, relocating industries, finding 
the most effective use of resources, and plan- 
ning for regulating production, manpower, 
and Government facilities in time of emer- 
gency. 

But this all-important Board has been 
both leaderless and kicked around by agen- 
cies that should be obeying its orders. 





The Amerasia Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Oo 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include tne following article 
by George Sokolsky: 


THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 


No writer likes to keep everlastingly on one 
subject, trying the patience of his readers— 
and his own—but I know that the suppressed 
Amerasia case is the key to all this miserable 
quarrel over the State Department. 

Two raids were made on that magazine— 
one by the OSS; the other by the FBI. In 
this piece I shall discuss the suppressed OSS 
investigation. 

An unimportant report on Thailand ap- 
peared as an article in the magazine Amer- 
asia. While the article itself did not matter, 
obviously, the OSS, which was a very secret 
arm of the Government under the direction 
of Gen. William Donovan, was deeply con- 
cerned, for it led to a leak in its own organi- 
zation. It meant that the OSS, which dealt 
with espionage, was itself the subject of 
espionage. 

Thereupon an investigation ensued under 
the direction of Frank Brooks Bielaski, 
ordered by A. Van Beuren, security officer of 
OSS. It was found that about 30 persons in 
various departments of the Government had 
access to this document and each name was 
known. 

It was decided to visit the offices of the 
magazine. It took the investigating crew 
about a week, from March 3 to 10, 1945, to 





get into the premises because someone wag 
always working there late at night. 

Five persons entered the premises at mid. 
night of March 11, one a mechanic. The 
reason for the late hour was that the office 
was in use all day Sunday until 5 p. m. 

This magazine then had a circulation of 
1,700—a fact which is important because, 
while the publication itself could not have 
amounted to «.nything, its premises seemed 
very busy. In it was located a large photo- 
copy room with an unusual amount of equip. 
ment. Such equipment could not have been 
needed to produce this small magazine. 

In the rear of the office suite were three 
principal rooms—the office of Kate Mitchell, 
the office of Philip Jaffe, and a large library 
which contained hundreds of volumes relat- 
ing to the Far East. 

On the library table was an envelope con- 
taining secret documents, across the top of 
each of which was written the name of one 
of America’s most important novelists, whose 
name I am not giving now. In that en- 
velope were found six documents, hastily 
copied on a typewriter from original Navy 
documents, all marked “top secret.” I have 
in my possession a general description of 
these documents. 

In Philip Jaffe’s office were found a bel- 
lows-type suitcase and two brief cases suit- 
able for carrying documents. The suitcase 
was marked “P. J. J.” Scores of secret docu- 
ments were found in these three receptacles, 

They vere from the State Department, 
Naval Intelligence, Army Intelligence, and 
the OSS. Some were original documents; 
some typewritten copies, with three or four 
carbon copies. There were also photostats 
of State Department documents. 

The raiders actually took some of these 
documents as samples. All the OSS docu- 
ments were stamped with a declaration to 
the effect that possession of such articles by 
an unauthorized person constituted a viola- 
tion of the Espionage Act. One of the photo- 
stats, from the State Department, showed 
the complete distribution of all groups in 
the Chinese Army, the places where located, 
under whose command, naming units divi- 
sion by division, and showing their strength. 

Four agents saw all the documents and are 
therefore witnesses to the transaction. They 
have never been called in any investigation, 
although 5 years have passed and the statute 
of limitations has been permitted to run. 

All this was duly reported and the docu- 
ments delivered to the OSS security officer, 
A. Van Beuren. Undoubtedly this was given 
to Gen. William Donovan, who has never 
been called to testify concerning a case of 
major espionage, involving hundreds of doc- 
uments. 

The original officers of the Amerasia maga- 
zine were: 

Editorial board, Frederick W. Field, chair- 
man; Philip J. Jaffe, managing editor; Lilian 
Peffer, assistant editor; Harriet Levine, sec- 
retary; T. A. Bisson, Ch’ao Ting-chit, Ken- 


W. Lockwood, Cyrus H. Peake, David H. Pop- 
per, William T. Stone. (From issue of Au- 
gust 1938, vol. 11, No. 6.) 

To this subject I shall refer again. 





Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sandusky (Ohio) Register- 
Star-News: 
Home RULE FoR CAPITAL DENIED VOTERS 
BECAUSE OF RACE ISSUE 


Of all the burdens saddled upon Congress, 
acting as a city council for Washington 
seems the silliest. Long hours are devoted 
to details of municipal government that are 
admittedly tiresome to most of the law- 
makers involved. 

Actually, no one likes the arrangement. 
1ington’s residents want to govern 
iselves just as do citizens everywhere 

Officials of the District of Columbia, 
who run the city under the thumb of Con- 
gress, plead for more authority. 
~ Both major parties went on record in their 
1948 platforms as favoring home rule for 
the Capital. 

Despite all this action on home rule legis- 
lation is stymied. Last year the Senate 

ed a bill by Senator Kerauver, Tennessee 
Democrat, to give Washingtonians the right 
vote for a city council and to provide for 

a reorganized District government. But the 
use District Committee sat on the meas- 


That's the situation today, except that a 
petition is being circulated among House 
embers to discharge the committee from 
further study of the bill. The discharge pe- 
tition, the only way a measure can be brought 
to the floor over the adverse vote of a com- 
now lacks but 49 of the 218 signa- 
tures to become effective. 

Why has the home-rule proposal been 
blocked when so many appear to favor it? 

The answer is simple. Between a fourth 
and a third of the Capital’s population is 
‘ There is fear in certain quarters 

to enfranchise Washington voters will 
n to give this minority more than its 
I rtionate strength at the polls. 
Obviously there can be no defense of such 
viewpoint in this country. Forward- 
king elements in the South have been 
but surely winning the Negro his 
htful status at the polls after decades of 
lisfranchisement. And there the problem 
as, of course, been most acute. 

Certainly Washington is the last place 
lemocratic America should wish to see bar- 

rs raised against use of the voting privi- 
ege. It may be pointed out that the Capi- 

1 is in a ticklish spot, on the borderline 

tween North and South. But the possi- 

s for conflict are probably no more ex- 
losive than in, let’s say, Detroit or Chicago, 
where the growth of Negro minorities is press- 
ng hard on a limited housing supply. 

The fact is Washington is a Capital first 
and a border city second. As the Nation’s 
/ 1, it must reflect in daily practice the 

y’s loftiest ideals. How can a city 
olize democracy if it doesn’t live it? 


mittee, 


This Odious So-Called Kerr Natural-Gas 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received many reports from the 
Second Nebraska Congressional District, 
Which I represent in the Congress of the 
United States, asking me to not only op- 
Pose this thoroughly bad measure but 


to endeavor to induce President Truman 
to veto same. 

As illustrative of these missives, I wish 
to now set forth a letter which I re- 
ceived from Greenville P. North, Esq., 
a prominent Omaha attorney, who has 
devoted much of his time in the interests 
of the people, which letter expresses so 
well the thoughts of the persons who, as 
under-contract consumers, are now rele- 
gated to the natural gas rate-raising 
clutches of the natural-gas companies, 
if the so-called Kerr natural-gas bill is 
not vetoed by the President: 

OMAHA, NeEsrR., April 4, 1950. 
Hon. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN, 
House cf Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENE: As I expected, you are on what ap- 
peared to me to be the right side of the Kerr 
bill. 

I cannot but believe that the President 
would veto this bill if he knew the very 
great fear of thousands of the people (and 
by that I mean only cof this district as I am 
not familiar with others) that the taking 
away of the jurisdiction to regulate the 
prices at the point of delivery to the pipe 
lines would not only result in an enormous 
increase in price to the users of gas but 
would also result in an enormous increase in 
the price of coal and fuel oil and all related 
commodities. To the great majority of wage 
earners in this district this would so reduce 
their incomes as to seriously affect the entire 
economy of the district, and I assume that 
the same conditions are true in many other 
localities. 

Of course, I realize that I have not the 
same perspective as either you or the Presi- 
dent concerning this matter and there may 
be some other material matter that would 
necessitate the approval of this bill, but I 
have been unable to learn of such necessity 
from any source. 

You know that I have always been a great 
admirer and friend and defender of the 
President, even to the extent that I always 
considered his friendship for the late Mr. 
Pendergast a great virtue and not, as many 
Republicans and some Democrats in this 
district claimed to have considered, as a 
vice. Of course, you know that no matter 
what his final decision will be, I have the 
utmost confidence that it will be based upon 
what he believes to be right. 

I have not discussed this letter with any- 
one nor has anyone requested me to write or 
telegraph you, but it is being sent only in 
the thought’ that it might help you to pre- 
sent the feelings of a great many people in 
this district. I am sure that if the Presi- 
dent does not veto the bill it will cost him 
literally thousands of Democratic votes in 
this district. Of course, if he has informa- 
tion that he feels would justify him in ap- 
proving the bill he would have to do it no 
matter whether it cost the votes or not, but 
I think you have a right to know what I 
think the attitude of the people is and as 
your friend and as a friend of the President, 
I am writing this and sending it air mail, 
special delivery. 


So that Mr. North and my other con- 
stituents may be advised correctly about 
what I am doing in the premises, I now 
set forth a copy of a telegram which I 
sent today to President Truman: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1950. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Key West, Fla.: 

Please pardon me for doing a JoHN W. 
HESELTON and telegraphing you about ve- 
toing the Kerr natural-gas bill. Have re- 
ceived many letters and telegrams from my 
district from little and big consumers and 
Democrats generally who feel that this meas- 
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ure is a special-interest one and I hope you 
‘ill pardon me for urging you to veto the 
bill. 
EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Second Ne- 
braska District. 


The Fuchs Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Boston Post, Boston, Mass., by 
Lester Allen: 


Fucus Case Dip Lot For RepS—MaDE UNITED 
STATES AND BRITISH SEcuRITY SERVICES AP- 
PEAR SILLY AND CAUSED ATOMIC RIFT 

(By Lester Allen) 

Beside the name of one Klaus Emil Julius 
Fuchs, Ph. D., in the notebook of a Soviet 
agent seized in Canada, was the Russian 
word for “ours” and never was an ownership 
more complete, for the Soviet Union owned 
him body and soul, used him to extract the 
most carefully guarded atomic secrets, used 
him to drive an almost irreparable wedge be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
and destroyed one of the world’s great theo- 
retical physicists in the process. 

What befell Dr. Klaus Fuchs is contained 
in his confession, a document which may 
never become part of a public record because 
of the appalling amount of information it 
contains, not only about atomic secrets he 
betrayed to the Russians, but also the fan- 
tastic carelessness with which Fuchs was 
blithely admitted to the innermost councils 
of the top physicists working on atomic de- 
velopment. 

Those few who have seen the confession 
declare that it is one of the most tragic 
documents they have ever read, to be com- 
pared with Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis in de- 
scribing the deterioration of a man’s soul un- 
der the handling of Soviet agents. They 
took Klaus Fuchs, the ideological Zealot, 
and turned him into a thief stealing secrets 
for miserable pay. The treachery he under- 
took out of a burning belief in the Commu- 
nist cause was deliberately turned into petty 
larceny by Soviet agents who schemed and 
plotted to make Fuchs accept a miserable 
pittance in payment for his treason. 

PLAN MISFIRED 

No better illustration of the sinister and 
inhuman attitude of the Soviet plan for 
world domination could be found than the 
Fuchs case. There is good reason now to 
suspect that the exposure of the Soviet spy 
ring in Canada, which entrapped only the 
smallest of small fry, was staged for the pur- 
pose of driving a wedge of suspicion between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that a Soviet 
agent would be in circulation in Canada 
carrying an incriminating list of men working 
for the Soviet Union which included names of 
men as highly placed as Klaus Fuchs in 
atomic research. The notebook containing 
Fuchs’ name now looks very much like a 
plant. He was being thrown to the wolves 
for the purpose of setting up distrust between 
the United States and Great Britain. It ap- 
pears to have been the aim to compel the 
United States, out of self-interest and for 
security, to deny the sharing of any further 
atomic information with Great Britain. 
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The plan misfired, however, because noth- 
ing was done about Fuchs’ name found in the 
Soviet agent’s notebook. It is astounding 
but true that not only was it ignored by M15 
section of the British Home Office intelli- 
gence, but by the M16 section of the British 
Foreign Office—the latter a secret intelligence 
operation of vaunted skill in espionage and 
evaluation. The Department of Justice in the 
United States ignored the Fuchs notation as 
well for several years, for so long, indeed, that 
Fuchs was chosen chief of the theoretical 
physics branch of Britain’s secret Harwell 
atomic research center. 





DID IT FOR’ MONEY 


It was 2 years before anything was done 
about Fuchs and then it was done only be- 
cause the Soviet Union dropped another hint 
that Fuchs was their creature and in their 
pay. 

Never was a jurist more mistaken than 
Lord Goddard when, in sentencing Fuchs at 
Old Bailey to 14 years’ penal servitude, he 
said that Fuchs had done irreparable and 
incalculable harm to Britain and the United 
States merely to further a political creed. 
The man in the dock knew differently, knew 
how base had been his motives after he was 
launched on his career of treachery. He had 
done it for paltry sums of money, even 
though he had been willing to do it for 
nothing. 

Fuchs clarified something that had always 
puzzled the intelligence agents of the democ- 
racies. Soviet spying operations had been 
carried out in a large measure by rabid Com- 
munist zealots who believed they were aid- 
ing a great cause in spying for the Soviet 
Union. Yet in almost every instance where 
the spy became important or achieved access 
to important information the Russians in- 
sisted upon meking payment for service 
rendered. 


COMPLETELY DESTROYED HIM 


Perhaps the most puzzling element in the 
Hiss case was the presentation to Hiss of an 
oriental rug which could easily be traced 
back to the donor. It was so simple that 
its very simplicity made Hiss appear to be 
an innocent dupe. Fuchs made it clear that 
the »murpose of such payments was the de- 
struction of a man’s inner integrity and 
faith in his own zeal—to make a miserable 
thief out of him and deprive him of the con- 
solation of assuaging pangs of conscience 
with the belief that what had been done was 
done of high faith and zeal for a cause. 

Not a small port of the rage and frustra- 
tion of the Ame: can Communists who were 
exposed by Department of Justice agents who 
had infiltrated their ranks was their chagrin 
at not having compromised the infiltrating 
operatives so that their testimony would 
have been invalidated. 

Fuchs was given the full treatment. A 
mousy, myopic, and absorbed scientist whose 
chief interest was his work, they turned 
him into a loathsome thief who could have 
no respect for himself. But they went fur- 
ther. They involved him in shady and 
clandestine affairs with women and com- 
pleted the job of destroying him. 


FEAR HUMILIATION 


The Fuchs case accomplished a great deal 
for the Russians. It made the vaunted skill 
of the British secret service look silly, and 
did the same for American security safe- 
guards. It caused a rift between the two 
countries on atomic matters which only the 
most courageous and farsighted judgments 
of high-policy-level individuals can over- 
come. It created an atmosphere of “What 
next?” among the scientists of first rank 
working on American and British atomic 
developments and made the imperative task 
of securing the top men in theoretical 


physics for the atomic program much more 
difficult. It added fuel to the heat of sus- 
picion, unfounded and otherwise, and vir- 
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tually guaranteed more and more witch 
hunts for possible traitors. 

There’s only one positive safeguard against 
leakage of atomic secrets and that is utter 
secrecy. Scientists hold that such complete 
secrecy makes rapid research into atomic 
problems impossible because of the fact that 
they are operating in a realm of science 
where even the merest clue unearthed by 
some independent researcher may provide 
the link they need to complete a chain of 
scientific evidence. 

Frankly there are all too few top scientists 
who will take the risk of going to work for 
the Atomic Energy Commission today be- 
cause they would never know when they 
might have to run t’:e gauntlet of a loyalty 
review, a congressional hearing, or a guilt- 
by-association proceeding. 

Most of the top scientists know or have 
exchanged information of a scientific nature 
with professed Communist sympathizers in 
their own fields. Many of them are unwill- 
ing to bury their careers without acclaim and 
without recognition in a secret program that 
will bring them nothing but a very modest 
salary and the possibility of humiliation. 


WHAT REDS WANTED 


This was precisely what was in the minds 
of the Soviet spy masters when they threw 
Fuchs to the wolves. That’s the way they 
planned it. They wanted distrust, fear, un- 
fcunded suspicion, faltering confidence. And 
it looks as if they got what they were after. 

The one means that the Atomic Energy 
Commission had of setting up a research pro- 
gram that might have bypassed the reluc- 
tance of established scientists to continue 
their efforts was denied them. It had been 
planned to select brilliant young graduates 
of American universities whose background 
had been cleared by all the security tests 
necessary to insure complete loyalty and give 
them research fellowships. The money was 
not appropriated, however, and the funds 
available had to go into projects which had 
high priority. 

Had the Fuchs case happened in Russia it 
would not have been nearly as damaging to 
the Russians. The Soviet Union is a total 
police state. Klaus Fuchs would merely have 
disappeared and no mention would have been 
made of his fate. But Anglo-Saxon justice 
does not work that way. Fuchs had to take 
his medicine in public. 


AGENTS NEVER RETURN 


Just how total the police state is in Russia 
may be determined by the fact that no in- 
telligence service in the world, except the 
Soviet service, knows for certain where any 
of the Soviet atomic energy plants are lo- 
cated, much less what they are doing. There 
is a grim joke among the operatives in the 
intelligence services of the western nations. 
They say: “We have effected a saving on our 
operations in the Soviet Union. We now 
buy only one-way ticket to Russia.” The 
inference is, of course, that agents who get 
behind the iron curtain never return. 

The one real service Klaus Fuchs performed 
for the United States and Great Britain, par- 
ticularly the latter, is his exposure of the 
incredible stupidity and ineptitude of the 
counterintelligence services. It was estab- 
lished that the British secret service wasn’t 
even aware that Klaus Fuchs was a Commu- 
nist, yet, as his defense counsel, Derek Cur- 
tiss-Bennett, declared, he had never pre- 
tended to be anything else. That seems to 
be carrying the theory that a man’s political 
beliefs are his own personal concern a little 
bit too far. 

Klaus Fuchs’ confession, only parts of 
which were read to the court at Old Bailey, 
may never become public. What is more 
likely is that the impounded document will 
disappear after a generation or so. But if it 
does become public within the next few 
months it will be plain indication to the 
Russians that we have some new secrets— 
and they will have to find another Fuchs. 









Columbiana Soil Conservation District 
Annual Report, 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
1949 annual report of the Columbiana 
County, Ohio, soil-conservation district. 
It was my privilege to address the mem- 
bers of this district at their annual meet- 
ing at Lisbon oi March 10, and I found 
that they are enthusiastically working to 
preserve one of the greatest assets this 
country has, its topsoil. 

The report follows: 


CoLUMBIANA Sort CONSERVATION District 
ANNUAL REporRT, 1949 


The matter of first importance in the an- 
nual report of a year’s work of a soil con- 
servation district should be the amount of 
work done. The Columbiana Soil Conser- 
vation District of Ohio can take some pride 
in its accomplishments in 1949. Details of 
this, as to figures, will be found tabulated 
later in the report. It can be stated briefly 
that the work accomplished, in such impor- 
tant fields as watercourses constructed, con- 
tour strip cropping, and cropland limed, 
amounted to more in the past year by 10 
to 25 percent, than was completed for the 
previous year. 

The work done fell somewhat short of the 
amount that the Soil Conservation Service 
personnel thought could be done, and there 
is always the great amount that should be 
done in the county, but the district supervi- 
sors feel that 1949 was a good year. 

Confining most of the concrete accom- 
plishments to tables, the narrative part of 
the report will concern some of the actions 
and opinions of the district supervisors. 

It was a fairly active year for both super- 
visors and Soil Conservation Service per- 
sonnel, with somebody representing the 
county at practically every meeting or event 
important to soil-conservation work. It 
should be reported that in our county there 
is excellent cooperation with other agen- 
cies in the farm field. The president of our 
board is a member of the county PMA com- 
mittee. Our meetings usually have in at- 
tendance both the county agricultural exten- 
sion agent and the area forestry extension 
agent, both of whom take an active interést. 
Public acceptance of the program seems 
fairly general. 

A tour was sponsored for farmers of the 
county to the Soil Conservation Service Hy- 
drological Laboratory at Coshocton, Ohio, 
and it was considered a successful event. 
Clyde Freeman attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Federation of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts. 

Two persons, district conservationist Pen- 
dry, and supervisor Rupert, accompanied the 
tour of area farmers to the Regional Pas- 
ture Laboratory at State College, Pa. 

A tour of a good farm was conducted by 
the Soil Conservation Service Farm Planner 
for the benefit of rural ministers, Just prior 
to the national rural life Sunday. 

It should be pointed out that the Exten- 
sion Service was active in arranging the 
details of some of these tours, as well ® 
helping in the organizing of neighborhood 
study groups. 

During the year our personnel gave more 
attention to group work, as a means of I — 
ing more people with educational mate!«, 
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and with the idea of cutting down work 
of the farm planner to some extent, by 
equipping cooperators to do more of their 
own planning. While it is perhaps too early 
to judge the results of the 1949 schools, 
Farm Planner Reuter has been commended 
for his work along this line. 

Three county farms received honorable 
mention in awards of the Cleveland Farmers 
Club for good farming practices. We had 
no entrants in the B. & O. contest, although 
several folks were asked by mail if they would 
care to enter. The minutes for the board 
meeting, September 28, 1949, include the fol- 
lowing statement: “The idea was expressed 
that the prizes in this contest are not very 
large for the amount of labor that is usually 
expended in preparing the applications, and 
technical personnel was instructed to do no 
ore work for the contest unless some of the 
persons approached asked for help to enter.” 
" During the year a letter was sent out asking 

association fund membership money, 
nd several farmers responded to this. 
Enough was sent in to secure an affiliate 

,embership to the national federation. 

Supervisors started a plan of each man vis- 
iting a cooperator’s farm to study the appli- 
cation of the farm plan on the land. Re- 

rts from these trips served to help super- 

rs understand problems involved, and 

s be of some help to the planners 

gh the discussions that were held. 

y shortcomings were found in actual 

working of the plan, but the supervisors 

ieard very little criticism of the program on 
the original plans. 

The annual meeting of the district was well 
attended (240 present), and James Chapman, 
farm-program director of radio station 
WTAM, Cleveland, was the speaker. 

The district supervisors and Soil Conserva- 

n Service personnel helped at the Apple 
Creek Field Day. 

A tour to the Bromfield farm was held and 
was well attended (150 present). 

As indicated in the 1948 report, the board 
did not attempt any general field day during 
the year, but planting of forage crops were 
made, which might serve as exhibits for such 
a field day in 1950. Plans for this were dis- 
cussed at various times during the year. 

The State representative was asked to use 
his influence to get a larger number of trees 
from the State nursery for actual farm plant- 
ing. It was pointed out at the board meeting 
that many strip-mine spoilbank plantings in 
the county show clearly that a large percent- 
age of the trees allotted for spoilbank re- 
claiming are wasted because of failure to 
grow. 

Personnel were instructed to start arrange- 
ments for an air tour in 1950, so that farm 
people could see erosion and control work 
from overhead. 

The board was perhaps a little more critical 
in accepting work during 1949. Not many 
requests were refused, but a few very large 
farms were at least postponed because the 
board felt there was no assurance, in view of 
past history and people involved, that the 
work planned would be completed. Like- 
wise, a few small places were refused, in cases 
where farming was not the primary interest 
and where it was felt that the applicant was 
hot interested in a complete plan for his land. 

The supervisors wish to thank all cooper- 

: agencies—the Soil Conservation Service 
lor furnishing full time of a farm planner 
and aide, also an extra aide to work on follow- 
up with our 400 cooperators; the Extension 
service for help in our educational program; 


Annual report of receipts and expenditures, 
period Jan. 1 to Dec, 31, 1949 


Receipts (by source): 
Balance brought forward 
Cooperators fees........-.... = 
Affiliate membership contribu- 
tions 

Rental of equipment 

Annual meeting (donations and 
sale of food) 

Check No. 18 (was outstanding) 


- $185. 48 
30. 00 


62. 00 
23. 60 


51.38 
2. 50 


Expenditures (classified): 
Repair of plow 
Postage, stamps, post cards, etc. . 83 
Annual meeting (speaker, food, 

GD re cctinnniititatin mannii 9.13 
Service charge . 25 
Lyle printing . 85 
Advertise, election . 38 
Tags, field day . 75 
National association dues 10. 00 
State association dues___-----. 10. 00 
Affiliate membership dues 50. 00 
Mileage, Mr. Walton 36. 40 
Mileage, Mr. Hays 25. 50 

Total 224. 69 

354. 96 
224. 69 


Total receipts 
Total expenditures 


Balance on hand 


Annual report of conservation practices 


Farms planned: 
Number 


planned | Established 


Practice ina — 
Tais| To 
year | date 


This| To 
year | date 


Contour farming_. 
Cover cropping. 
Strip cropping. 
Pasture improvement 
acres... 
Seeding pasture. ....do 
Woods management.do-.. 
Tree planting-.-...- mes; 
Terraces. - miles 
Farm ponds each 
Field diversions....miles 
Farm drainage... acres 
Farm drainage linear feet 
Lime cropland acres 
Fertilize cropland. ..do__. 
Constructed waterways 
linear feet 
Prevention of fie and 
grazing. ... acres. 
Fence row management 
linear feet 47, 400) 74,900 | 13, ¢ 
| 
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OF CONNECTICUT 
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to Washington in furtherance of its sup- 
port for the Hoover Commission pro- 
gram, 

I believe that this group is performing 
a fine public service by bringing to the 
attention of the general public the many 
savings which can be made by adoption 
of these proposals: 

WATERBURY JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Waterbury, Conn., March 21, 1950. 
Hon. JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATTERSON: Wo are 
enclosing herewith the text of a resolution 
adcpted by the Waterbury Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc., at a meeting March 20 
in the Elton. We respectfully urge you that 
serious consideration and wholehearted sup- 
port be given to this resolution: 

“Whereas the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce has called attention to the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
report through its program of education and 
petitioning known as Operation Economy; 
and 

“Whereas the Connecticut Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Waterbury Junior 
Chamber of Commerce have assisted in this 
No. 1 civic project since last fall: Therefore 
be is 

“Resolved, That it be known that the 
Waterbury Junior Chamber of Commerce is 
on record for urging the Congress for the 
adoption of all the recommendations as set 
forth in the Hoover Commission report and 
as presented to the Congress by President 
Truman.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp A. JONES, 
President. 
JOHN DELDONNO, 
Chairman, Committee for Support of 
the Hoover Report. 


Maintenance of an American Merchant 
larine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that no one will question that the 
maintenance of an Amcrican merchant 
marine is an absolute essential to an 
integrated American economy in time of 
peace. In time of war the necessity of 
a developed and efficiently operating 
domestic shipping industry is multiplied 
a thousandfold. That fact has been 
demonstrated through the harsh lessons 
of the last two wars, to our great ccst 
in terms of mcney and human lives. 
We are now faced with a situation which, 
God forbid, may result in a third repeti- 
tion of that same harsh lesson. It is 
with the view oi forestalling to some 


and all others. 
Statistics concerning the condition of the 
Gistrict follow. 


extent the cruel consequences of an un- 
intelligent lack of ability to profit by the 
lessons of the past that I address the 
House today. 

H. R. 7786, the omnibus appropriation 
bill which we are now considering, con- 
tains in chapter VIII, pages 301 to 309, 
an appropriation for the United States 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to spread upon the Recorp the 
resolution adopted by the Waterbury 
Junior Chamber of Commerce with ref- 
erence to the recommendations of the 


CLYDE FREEMAN, 
Chairman, Columbiana Soil Conserva- 
tion District, Lisbon, Ohio. oe 
Other members of the board: James Hus- Hoover Commission. 
‘on, Elden Groves, Don Rupert, Edwin Cope- It will be recalled that the members 
land, of this fine organization recently came 
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Maritime Commission. That appropri- 
ation includes a total amount of $46,- 
749.000 in new appropriations and funds 
from Various existing accounts for oper- 
ating-differential subsidies to American- 
flag ships as authorized by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended. I have 
no quarrel at this time with the amount 
of that appropriation. However, on 
page 304, lines 5 to 10, of the bill there 
appears a proviso which can only serve 
to cripple an already seriously menaced 
American shipping industry. That pro- 
viso reads as follows: 

Provided further, That no part of the 
foregoing appropriation shall be available for 
obligation, nor any obligation made, for the 
payment of an operating-differential subsidy 
for any number of ships in excess of the 
number of ships receiving such subsidy as 
of January 1, 1950. 





I have before me an information re- 
lease from the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, dated March 27, 1950, 
which explains in detail the very serious 
consequences which will almost inevi- 
tably result should we permit that pro- 
viso to remain in the bill as finally 
passed. Freezing of operating-differen- 
tial subsidies to the number of vessels 
receiving such subsidies as of January 
1, 1950, can serve no useful purpose. 
The total amount of funds appropriated 
is an effective limitation on the cost of 
the subsidy program. The restrictive 
proviso cannot, therefore, be defended 
as an economy measure. Its sole pur- 
pose is to handicap presently unsub- 
sidized operators, now voluntarily as- 
suming operating-differential costs, in 
favor of the owners now receiving and 
enjoying the benefits of Government 
subsidies. Its sure result will be a re- 
duction in the total number of Ameri- 
can-flag vessels in the face of reduced 
freight rates, cargo shrinkages, increased 
operating costs, and increased foreign 
competition. 

May I ask that every Member of the 
House read and seriously consider the 
information release which will accom- 
pany these remarks in the Recorp so that 
when chapter VIII comes up for consid- 
eration this iniquitous proviso may be 
stricken out? The matter referred to 
follows: 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
included in the general appropriation bill, 
1951, a provision which is intended to freeze 
the number of subsidized vessels to the ag- 
gregate number of vessels actually receiving 
subsidy on January 1, 1950. The action was 
taken without a full presentation of all the 
facts, which are as follows: 

1. According to the reports of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, there were a total 
of 856 American-flag, dry-cargo, and combi- 
nation-cargo and passenger vessels operating 
in the foreign trade during the calendar year 
1949 (March 1950 bulletin). According to 
the Maritime Commission testimony before 
the House Appropriations Committee, there 
were only 235 subsidized vessels operating 
during the calendar year 1949. The effect of 
the House action is to prohibit the extension 
of Government aid to any of the 621 vessels 
which operated in 1949 without Government 
subsidy. 

2. The operators of the 621 unsubsidized 
vessels who have been trying to run without 
Government aid are penalized by the House 
action, whereas the owners of the vessels 
which actually received subsidy in 1949 are 
protected, Therefore the legislation is out- 








rageously unfair (obviously unintentionally 
so) to that group of operators who are de- 
serving of maximum Government support 
and encouragement because of their willing- 
ness to operate in the past without seeking 
Government aid, as contrasted with other 
companies which have operated only with 
the protection of millions of dollars of Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

8. The companies which have been operat- 
ing without subsidy in the past are not in a 
position to continue indefinitely to operate 
without subsidy in the future. There have 
been substantial reductions in freight rates 
during the past year. There has also been 
a shrinkage in cargo and increased foreign- 
flag competition, as a result of which the 
space utilization per vessel has been reduced. 
To an increasing extent, foreign-flag com- 
petitors, in view of their lower costs, are in 
a@ position to cut rates below the break-even 
point for American-flag vessels, thus driv- 
ing American-flag vessels out of business un- 
less their cost differential is equalized by 
the Government. Based on subsidy payments 
by the Maritime Commission, it would ap- 
pear that the cost advantage of the foreign- 
flag operator is $50,000 to $75,000 per voyage. 
That is the amount of handicap which the 
unsubsidized operators have been volun- 
tarily assuming in the past, but which they 
will probably be unable to assume in the 
future. 

4. It appears that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is proceeding on the errone- 
ous assumption that additional subsidy pay- 
ments are synonymous with an expanding 
American-flag merchant marine, notwith- 
‘standing a contracting world-wide trade. 
There is no question but that the total 
American-flag merchant marine engaged in 
foreign trade will contract, perhaps substan- 
tially, thereby reducing the total number of 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade from 856 
(1949 average) to a substantially lower figure. 
This is regrettable, but apparently inevitable. 
However, even the reduced number of vessels 
will be unable to operate unless a larger 
number of vessels are subsidized. There is 
nothing inconsistent between increasing the 
number of subsidized vessels on the one hand 
and reducing the total number of vessels in 
the foreign trade on the other hand. We may 
end up with a subsidized merchant marine 
of 500 vessels, which would result in approxi- 
mately doubling the amount of operating 
subsidy. However, on the assumption that 
vessels cannot operate in the foreign trade 
without subsidy, this will mean a reduction 
in the total foreign-trade fleet from 856 to 
500 vessels, or approximately 30 percent. If 
the confusion between the total number of 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade as against 
the total number receiving subsidy is cleared 
up, we are confident that the Appropriations 
Committee will realize that it is erroneous 
to assume that an expanding number of sub- 
sidized vessels is inconsistent with a reduced 
number of vessels in the foreign trade under 
the American flag. 

5. The total participation in the foreign 
trade by American-flag vessels in the aggre- 
gate during 1949 was less than 50 percent. 
This includes participation of both subsi- 
dized and unsubsidized vessels. A substan- 
tial reduction in the number of vessels op- 
erating in the foreign trade will result in a 
further reduction in the American-flag par- 
ticipation in the foreign trade. 

6. The action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee creates a very disturbing precedeni. 
It in effect repeals the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, except as to persons who have al- 
ready been fortunate enough to secure its 
benefits, and does so without advice or con- 
sultation with the legislative committees 
which are primarily concerned with the mer- 
chant-marine policy of the United States. It 
also requires dismissal of proceedings now 
pending before the Maritime Commission 
based on applications for subsidy which have 
been carried on for the past several months 
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with the expenditure of  considerabje 
amounts of time and money in an attempt 
to make a case for subsidy under the provi- 
sions of the act. The precedent will likewise 
destroy any hope of further building com. 
mitments from applicants, since companies 
making commitments for purchase or con. 
struction of vessels will be required to gamble 
on the action of the Appropriations Commit. 
tee in connection with annual budget re. 
quests emanating from the Maritime Com. 
mission. 

In view of these considerations, we hope 
that the House Appropriations Committee 
will reconsider its action and refer the matter 
to the legislative committees for further con- 
sideration. In that connection, the Pres. 
ident’s plan for the reoganization of the 
Maritime Commission may be taken into ac- 
count, since it apparently delegates to the 
Secretary of Commerce authority to make 
over-all policy determinations regarding our 
subsidy program, which would presumably 
include determinations as to the size and 
scope of our subsidized merchant marine, 





Federal Assistance to School Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address I 
will deliver over radio station WJR on 
Friday, April 7, 1950, at Detroit, Mich.: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience, my broadcast to you a month ago 
pointed out what happens to a community 
when a large Federal installation, such as 
an airfield or a large plant manufacturing 
airplanes for war purposes is established, 
and thousands of additional workers are 
brought to the area to man the installation 
I pointed out that Federal activities of this 
type had affected hundreds of communities 
during the war and that such activities as 
reclamation and flood control projects, 
Atomic Energy Commission projects, and 
other peacetime activities of the Federal 
Government, had accentuated this problem 
since the war. Our own area here in De- 
troit, many times referred to as the “arsenal 
of democracy” was particularly affected dur- 
ing the war period as hundreds of thousands 
of new workers and their families moved in 
to man the factories producing materials for 
the war. 

In that talk I further pointed out that the 
Congress had set up during the war a pro- 
gram of assistance to communities, pa!- 
ticularly school districts affected by Federal 
activities, and had continued that program 
since the cessation of hostilities on 4 ' 
stricted basis, because the affected schoo! 
districts still had a critical problem. In 
fact, the problem has become so acute that 
a dozen different Federal agencies have bee) 
given the authority by the Congress to pro- 
vide Federal assistance to school districts 
affected by their activities. This legislative 
authority is not uniform from one agency 
to another. There is some duplication and 
there are some gaps not covered by any @u- 
thority to provide assistance, This entre 
matter was considered by the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, of which I am 
chairman, in the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress, and it was determined to 4P- 
point a subcommittee to study this problem 
and bring back recommendations for a solU- 
tion early in the second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress. As a matter of fact, two dif- 
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ferent subcommittees were appointed to 
study this problem and also to investigate 
come labor problems. Congressman CLEVE- 
LAND M. BaILey, of West Virginia, was chair- 
man of one subcommittee, and the members 
were Congressmen IrvING from Missouri, 
sreev from Oklahoma, Morton from Ken- 
tu kv, and Nrxon from California. The other 
subcommittee, under the chairman of 
Tuomas H. Burke of Ohio, included Con- 
cressmen PERKINS Of Kentucky, Wier of 
M sota, MCCONNELL of Pennsylvania, and 
Werptt of California. These two subcom- 
mittees held extensive hearings throughout 
the Nation receiving testimony from over 
600 witnesses in 23 locations in 17 States. 
The material presented before those sub- 
committees in those hearings have been 
printed in two volumes, constituting approxi- 
m tely 2,700 pages, filled with factual in- 
form ition showing how the Federal Govern- 
ment has seriously affected the ability of 
school districts in which its projects are lo- 
cated to finance school services. 

These two subcommittees supplemented 
their field ‘nvestigations by statistical data 
reported by affected school districts which 
show the total number of children involved, 
the number of school districts affected, and 
the degree to which these Federal activities 
have affected school services in the commu- 
I 









lities. To:is mass of information conclu- 
ively shows that Uncle Sam, when he be- 
cumes a citizen in a community by owning 
land, by building and renting houses, and 
by operating industrial or commercial activ- 
ities without paying taxes, creates a finan- 
cial burden on the community which it can- 
not solve without Federal assistance. These 
Federal activities affect school districts 
principally in two ways. The Federal Gov- 
ernment acquires property, removing it from 
the tax rolls, and thus the school districts 
lose the revenue that otherwise would have 
been received, because federally owned 
property is not taxable. It brings in a large 
influx of population to man the installa- 
tions built on this property creating an ad- 
ditional financial burden on the remaining 
taxpayers in the community. In some cases 
people live on the Federal property and at- 
tend the adjacent school districts. In other 
districts they live in the community but 
work at the tax-free installation. The evi- 
dence collected by the committee shows that 
there are 600 or 700 school districts that 
have been so seriously affected by these 
Federal activities that they cannot finance 
normal school services without Federal help. 
There are 1,500,000 children living in these 
school districts who will be deprived of nor- 
mal school services unless Federal assistance 
is provided. They need additional funds 
to pay current operaving expenses, and they 
heed Federal assistance to provide addition- 
al school buildings. 

The two subcommittees have been meet- 
ing each day for the past 3 weeks to develop 
legislation that will meet this problem cre- 
ted by the Federal Government on a fair 
and equitable basis. They have completed 

‘tion on the bill which will provide assist- 

> lor current operating expenses. The 

| for current operating expenses was in- 
troduced March 30, of the present year, and 
the number is H. R. 7940. 

Briefly, the bill provides that the Federal 
assistance shall be extended in such a man- 
that it will meet only the Federal re- 

ility and will not relieve the school 
ts or the State of their normal respon- 
of providing school services. It as- 

> that the Federal Government should 
sible for making a payment equiva- 
to the reduction in school revenues by 
al of land from the tax rolls so that 

4. school districts which have suffered a 
Federal impact because of a reduction of 
School revenues from Federal acquisition of 
Property will receive a payment on this ba- 
: The bill then provides that in addition 
‘he Federal Government will make a pay- 


ime 


ne re 
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ment for those additional children brought 
to the school district as the result of Fed- 
eral activities. The amcunt of the payment 
will be based on the extent of the Federal 
burden placed on the school district. For 
children living on Federal property for 
which no tax is received by the school dis- 
trict, the Federal Government will pay an 
amount equivalent to the local share of the 
cost of current operating expenses per child. 
For children whose parents work at nontax- 
able property located in the school district, 
the Federal Government will pay a smaller 
amount per child, and the final category is 
that group where there has been a very 
sudden and substantial impact of addition- 
al children without a commensurate in- 
crease in tax valuations. For this group the 
Federal Government will pay an amount de- 
termined by the Commissioner of Education 
to be necessary to provide normal educa- 
tional services for the additional children. 
Assistance in this last category is to be con- 
tinued only for a 3-year pericd, because it is 
expected that the communities will have 
been able to make the financial adjustments 
necessary to handle this impact of addi- 
tional children at the end of that period. 

Provision also is made in the bill to assist 
for a limited period of time those school dis- 
tricts that have experienced a severe impact 
during the war period because of Federal 
activities and still have a heavy financial 
burden caused by this Federal impact. The 
amount of this assistance will be based on 
the extent of this past impact and the bur- 
den it still places on the district. There are 
safeguards in the bill to restrict Federal 
assistance only to the amount necessary to 
meet Federal-caused needs and to prevent 
any Federal interference or control over local 
educational matters. The provisions of the 
bill also assure that Federal funds will not 
be used to pay those costs that should be 
borne by State and local governments. It 
is truly a bill to meet the Federal responsi- 
bility created when Uncle Sam becomes a 
citizen of a community. 

It is the intention of the subcommittee to 
report out in the very near future a bill that 
will provide Federal assistance for construc- 
tion of additional school-plant facilities 
made necessary by the increased number of 
children in the district caused by Federal 
activities. 

I am unable at this time to give you any 
details of the bill that will be proposed to 
provide assistance for construction of addi- 
tional school facilities because the subcom- 
mittees have just started work on that phase. 
I am informed by the subcommittee mem- 
bers, however, that they intend to develop a 
bill that will meet the responsibility of the 
Federal Government for additional school 
facilities which its activities have created. 

Now let us look for a moment at what the 
bill already introduced will do for the State 
of Michigan. Statistical data reported to the 
subcommittees by the school districts do not 
show the extent to which school districts 
would be eligible for assistance because of 
reduction of revenues resulting from Fed- 
eral ownership of land. They do show, how- 
ever, the extent to which districts would be 
eligible because of an impact of additional 
children. There are 16 seriously impacted 
school districts that reported information 
which was sufficiently complete to include in 
the subcommittees’ tabulation. This is not 
the entire number in the State that may 
benefit from this proposed legislation, but 
includes only those on which the subcom- 
mittee now has necessary information. 

It appears from the data these 16 dis- 
tricts reported that each of these would be 
eligible for assistance under the terms of 
H. R. 7940 as proposed by the subcommittee, 
Six of them would be eligible to receive pay- 
ments because they have children living on 
nontaxable Federally owned property. An 
additional 4 school districts appear to be 
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eligible for assistance because they have 
children whose parents are employed at Fed- 
erally owned nontaxable property located in 
the school district; and 11 of the 16 districts 
appear to be eligible -tecause of a sudden and 
substantial impact of additional children 
resulting from activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment not accompanied by Federal owner- 
ship of property. Those districts on which 
the data are now complete are: Erin Town- 
ship No. 6, Erin and Warren No. 2, Frase 
Public Erin No. 1, Livonia Township Dis- 
trict, Madison No. 10, Mount Clemens No. 1, 
Muskegon Township No. 1, Romulus Town- 
ship, Roseville No. 5, Royal Oak Township 
No. 1, Warren Consolidated No. 1, Wayne 
District, Ypsilanti Township District No. 1, 
Dearborn Township, Grosse Ile Township, 
Warren Township. These figures must be 
regarded as tentative and may change next 
year, but based upon the data reported by 
the school districts, the categories as out- 
lined above will apply. 

It is not possible to tell you from the data 
now available the amount these districts 
would receive, because that will be deter- 
mined by taking the actual figures for the 
school year in which the payment is to be 
made. However, it does appear that this 
bill, if passed by the Congress, will give sub- 
stantial assistance to those critically over- 
burdened areas in our State, many of them 
in and around Detroit, which have for the 
past 8 or 10 years been carrying added finan- 
cial responsibilities placed on them by the 
Federal Government. 

My sincere thanks to WJR, the good-will 
station, for the opportunity to speak this 
evening over their facilities. 

Thank you and good night, 





Two Great Omahans Honored by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASK 
IN THE “tOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 


recent issue of the Omaha World-Her- 


ald there appeared the following article 


which announced to the reading public 


that two great Omahans had been sig- 


nally honored by His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, by having been made Knights 
of St. Gregory the Great. 


I wish to congratulate these two out- 
standing citizens of Omaha, Nebr., for 
having received this great honor, and in 
passing may I also observe that I am 


sure that every Nebraskan will join with 


me in stating that these two fine gen- 
tlemen richly deservea the signal recog- 
nition which they have received. 

The newspaper article is as follows: 
OMAHANS New Papal KN1GHTS—Bert MurpPHry, 
Vat PETER To BE INVESTED 

Two prominent Omahans have been made 
Knights of St. Gregory the Great. 

Archbishop Gerald T. Bergan said Thursday 
the high Catholic Church layman honors 
were conferred by Pope Pius XII on Andrew 
Albert (Bert) Murphy, 75, car dealer, and 
Valentine Peter, 74, German language news- 
paper publisher. 

Word of the Pope’s action came from the 
apostolic delegation in Washington, said 
Archbishop Bergan. The pontifical honor 
was conferred on the recommendation of the 


archbishop. 
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Public investiture of the two new knights 
will be after Easter, when official briefs are 
received from Rome. 

The knighthood was established about 
100 years ago by Pope Gregory XVI to honor 
Catholic laymen for exemplary lives and 
services for the curch, 


SIX OTHER KNIGHTS 


Francis P. Matthews, J. Francis McDermott, 
Dr. Adolph Sachs, J. E. Fitzpatrick, Edward 
F. Leary, and Charles W. Hamilton, Jr. 

Archbishop Bergan said that Mr. Murphy 
“is held in the highest eSteem by all citizens 
of Omaha and the Midwest irrespective of 
religious belief.” 

Mr. Murphy’s business, Andrew Murphy & 
last November marked its eightieth 
year in business in Omaha. 

“Without any doubt,” 
Bergan, “he would be considered Omaha's 
most beloved citizen. He has ever enjoyed 
the regard and respect of all the clergy and 
bishops of Omaha including myself.” 


Son, 


said Archbishop 


PETER’S DESCENT GERMAN 
The archbishop lauced Mr. Peter as “one of 


America’s outstanding Catholics of German 
descent.” 
Born in Lower Franconia, Bavaria, Mr. 


Peter was brought to the United States when 
he was 14. His father died 2 years later. 
Mr. Peter taught school for two sessions, 
then got a job on a semiweekly language 
paper at Rock Island, Ill. Later he bought 
the paper at a sberiff’s sale. 

He now publishes papers from Baltimore 
to San Francisco and is believed to be the 
country’s largest publisher of German lan- 
guage newspapers. He has the Omaha 
Daily German Tribune in Omaha. 

The Peters have 12 children. 





Appropriations Spent Quarterly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, over 
and above the annual appropriations 
made by the Congress, there are in addi- 
tion deficiency and urgent appropria- 
tions amounting to more than $15,000,- 
000,000 for the fiscal years covering 1945, 
1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949, all going to 
the bureaus and oftentimes spent by the 
bureaucrats without regard to waste, au- 
thorization, and the intent of Congress. 

Now the Congress is asked to authorize 
the spending of “what we don’t have”—to 
spend nearly $6,000,000,000 more money 
than the Treasury will collect as income, 
even in face of the Government now 
being in debt for nearly $260,000,000,000. 

Will the Congress again authorize the 
spending of billions more than income at 
the request of the executive branch of 
the Government? 

Is it any wonder that the bureaucrats 
waste and spend other than authorized, 
spend and give away for purposes not in- 
tended by the Congress?—for the whole 
annual appropriation is made available 
to the bureaucrats in a lump sum, all at 
one time, and with nothing to worry 
them for another year. 

Each bureau spends as it desires, often 
regardless of the intent of Congress, and 





then makes its excuse the following year. 
For the report of irregularities and 
abuses come from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral only after the money is gone from 
the Treasury. It is the same pattern and 
practice each year with little done—not 
even the proverbial “locking the barn 
door after the horse is stolen”—the door 
is open each year for the same abuses, 
waste and misspending. And after the 
money is gone little investigation or none 
at all. 

While hundreds of millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money have been lost 
to the Government by the spending of 
these bureaucrats, yet many pass over 
such conduct by facetiously saying it is 
simply “Yankee shrewdness doing busi- 
ness with saps in the bureaus.” 

Let us stop this year-after-year waste 
and spending of funds by not waiting 
until the moneys are actually gone, by 
not permitting the same people in the 
Government to waste the taxpayers’ 
money, and release no further appro- 
priations to such people in the bureaus. 
I do not believe that appropriations 
should be paid and given to the bureaus 
for spending in an annual lump sum. 
Private business would be bankrupt if 
it gave millions of dollars for a year’s 
operation and paid no further attention 
to the moneys expended until the fol- 
lowing year. It seems that much of the 
abuse, misspending, and waste of tax- 
payers’ money, might be stopped by only 
paying and releasing it to the bureau- 
crats in quarterly installments. And if 
the bureau does not justify its spend- 
ing in the previous quarter, the next 
quarterly installment should be reduced 
and the personnel responsible separated 
from the Government. By such proce- 
dure waste and misspending of the tax- 
payers’ money might be stopped, for 
under the present system the bureau can 
spend all that is appropriated and some- 
times overspend. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the quar- 
terly release and payment of appropria- 
tions would save hundreds of millions 
of dollars and would be a greater sav- 
ing to the taxpayers rather than inves- 
tigation after the money is gone. ¥ have 
introduced the following bill to make 
appropriations available in quarterly in- 
stallments: 

A bill relating to the checking, spending, and 
quarterly payment of appropriations for 
the executive branch of the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That all appropriations 
for the executive branch of the Government 
shall be available for payment and spending 
only in four quarterly installments, and in 
such amounts as the Senate and the House 
of Representatives through their Appropria- 
tions Committees shall approve within 30 
days previous to the Ist day of July, October, 
January, and April, beginning on the Ist day 
of July 1950, and thereafter. 

Sec. 2. And such quarterly release and pay- 
ment of moneys for spending shall be only 
after appearance, justification, and report to 
the House Committee on Appropriations de- 
tailing the payment and spending of the 
previous quarter by each department of the 
executive branch of the Government and the 
Treasurer of the United States shall release 
only such sums as shall be so determined 
jointly by the Senate and House Committees 
on Appropriations. 
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Appropriate Appropriations for VA 
Medical Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter and resolution: 


AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, INC., 
DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Mass., April 5, 1950. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: At the meeting 
of the Department Executive Committee held 
April 1 at the Parker House, Boston, it was 
unanimously voted to adopt the enclosed 
resolutions and to forward a copy to each 
of our Senators and Representatives. 

I know your interest in the veterans who 
have served our Nation in time of peril and 
I trust that you will consider favorably the 
legislation which is now under discussion, 

I shall appreciate hearing from you at 
your convenience on either or both of the 
resolutions enclosed. 

Cordially yours, 
ADELAIDE L. FITZGERALD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Resolution 1 


Whereas the Hoover Commission created 
under Public Law 162 expended $2,000,000 of 
the taxpayer’s money in preparing their re- 
port for reorganization of various Federal 
departments; and 

Whereas this report recommended that 
five Federal agencies of the Government take 
over the work of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which now handles all veterans’ af- 
fairs and which was recommended by Pres!i- 
dent Hoover in 1929 for both efficiency and 
economy: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the department executive 
committee of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
Department of Massachusetts, Inc., endorse 
the action of the American Legion in Op- 
posing those recommendations of the Hoover 
Report insofar as they affect veterans; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we advise the Massachu- 
setts Senators and Congressmen of our in- 
terest in economy in Government, but that 
we believe economy and efficiency ca! 
best achieved through the handling « 
veterans’ affairs under the one branch kno¥ 
as the Veterans’ Administration, 





Resolution 2 


Whereas the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has ordered 2 ot 
over 7,500 personnel in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, many of whom are in the Med!- 
cal Division who are caring for the me! 
women who served during both World Wa 
and 

Whereas this cut in personnel was require 
because of the failure to provide the nec 
sary funds as recommended by the Ve! 
erans’ Administrator in his supplement j 
appropriation request last October: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the department ex¢ 
committee of the American Legion Aus! 
jary, Department of Massachusetts, Inc., » 
tify the Senators and Congressmen of Ma 
sachusetts that we believe immediate act 
should be taken to provide the necessary 4! 
propriation to cover present needs. 


} 
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Peanuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I find myself in agreement with 
that inimitable columnist, George Dixon, 
that peanuts are no longer “peanuts.” 
Peanuts are now dollar conscious. 

Mr. Dixon and I approach the goober 
problem from different directions. 

Peanuts, to me, are an important 
food—a source of protein as every mother 
has learned. Their food value is high. 
A good case could be made for peanut 
butter—a convenient and ready item of 
diet for children. 

Alas, peanut butter—as all mothers 
in the medium to lower income brackets 
know—has been priced out of the mar- 
ket. 
Peanut butter has been priced out of 
the market because an artificial demand 
nas been created for other peanut prod- 
ucts in the nonedible field made possible 
because we have supported peanuts at 
too high a level. 

Peanut growers, peanut speculators 
and peanut brokers have made many a 
quick dollar. They have made it be- 
cause Uncle Sam has kept his good right 
arm around them ir. the form of high 
subsidy prices thus assisting in the crea- 
tion of an artificial shortage. 

I think the peanut group are as “nuts” 
as their product. They had the chance 
to build a steady, ever expanding mar- 
ket for peanut butter—a market that 
would have consumed more and more of 
the crop each year, a dependable mar- 
ket that would have returned them good 
profits. They tossed ali that away for 
a “quickie” profit in peanut oil. 

They ignored a firm market in which 
they had no other comparable compet- 
ing item to enter a field already over- 
crowded with sesame, tung, palm, flax, 
fish, coconut and other sources of fatty 
Ol 

Oh, well, when support prices are cur- 
tailed—and they will be—the peanut 
growers may return to the days when 
peanuts again mean small change. 
He re is George Dixon’s little chit- 
chat: 

WASHINGTON SCENE 
PEANUTS ARE NOT “PEANUTS” NOW 
(By George Dixon) 

Wa HINGTON, March 27.—I don’t know 
Whether you have given this the thought it 

rits, but Baldy Brannan, the ercded nog- 
fin of agriculture, is knocking the very 
foundations from under our American lan- 


1e Secretary of Agriculture has made a 
ckery of many of our most cherished 
ex ions. To sing “Potatoes are cheaper— 
( es are cheaper—now’s the time to fall 
ve,” would elicit only hollow laughter 
days, and you would probably be 
from the nearest tree if you said, 
“And that ain’t hay,” to a stock raiser. 
But the expression Brannan has made the 
bigzest bum out of is: “That's peanuts.” 


T} + 
i 


with a 
of the fingers. We meant it 


‘'S peanuts,” we used to say, 
e snap 
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didn’t amount to a hill of beans. 
am I saying? 
money. 

“That’s peanuts.” If it’s an expression 
you're in the habit of using, I think I can 
cure you of it, 

Peanuts are costing you a fortune, and 
I’m not handing you any spinach. 

I couldn’t afford to hand you any spinach 
anyway. It’s too expensive. 

“That’s peanuts.” The Government today 
is purchasing more than a quarter of all the 
peanuts grown in this country, under the 
support program. Uncle Sam, using your 
hard-earned dough, my little pets, bought 
62,864,000 worth of peanuts last year. 

The total peanut crop brought $225,000,000 
to tr2 growers. But even that represents 
only a fraction of the peanut money, ac- 
cording to men who know their onions. 

Under the support program, beloved of 
the rutabaga economist, the Department of 
Agriculture bought 367,000,000 pounds of 
shelled peanuts last year, and 74,000,000 
pounds of unshelled. It looks to buy even 
more this year. 

“That’s peanuts.” Peanuts represent a 
fabulous amount of money. That $225,000,- 
000 we mentioned a moiment ago represents 
only payments to growers. But think how 
this pyramids through middlemen, jobbers, 
and so forth, down to the white-coated fellow 
at the ball park who sells you a bag with 
eighteen or so peanuts for 10 cents. 

“That’s peanuts?” Nuts. 

“That’s peanuts” is a billion-dollar busl- 
ness, 


What 
A hill of beans runs into 


Imports of Foreign Fish Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter addressed to me by the 
Deep Sea Fishermen’s Union of the Pa- 
cific calling my attention to the injuri- 
ous effects of imports of foreign fish 
products upon domestic fisheries in- 
dustry. Lowered tariffs upon imports of 
foreign products produced with low-paid 
labor can ultimately destroy many 
American industries unless some quota 
is placed upon those imports. 

The letter follows: 

Deep SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION 
OF THE PACIFIC, 
March 31, 1950. 
Hon. THorR TOLLEFSON, 
House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the Deep Sea Fish- 
ermen’'s Union of Seattle, we are writing you 
in connection with proposed hearings in 
your committee relating to regulations of 
quotas on the import of fish liver oils into 
the United States. 

As you are no doubt aware, our State De- 
partment has issued a directive removing 
all quotas on oils containing vitamin A, 
This has resulted in a large import of Japa- 
nese oils into the United States, resulting 
in a tremendous drop in the price of soup- 
fin shark livers, and dogfish livers, the 
source of such oils. This has resulted in 
a great hardship on the fishing industry 
in the Northwest. 
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ur union has some 2,000 men who are 
employed on fishing vessels out of Seattle 
and Northwest points. The principal pred- 
uct of these vessels during the winter months 
are shark, dogfish, and other bottom fish 
from which the livers are obtained and 
processed for the vitamin A oil content. 
As all crew members share in the catch, the 
price received has a direct relation to the 
earnings of the men on these vessels. Up 
to the time that these quotas were removed, 
$8 to $12 per pound was paid for soupfin 
shark livers of high vitamin A potency. 
Today, as a result primarily of foreign im- 
ports, the price is around $2.50 to $3 per 
pound. Fishing in the small boats in the 
open sea is an extremely arduous and haz- 
ardous occupation. The price of $8 to $12 
per pound for the soupfin shark livers is 
only a fair compensation for this work, by 
the present day standards. In addition, 
there is a great risk of loss and damage 
to equipment in fishing for shark, and such 
risks will not be undertaken by the owners 
of the vessels unless the price received for 
the product is commensurate with the risk 
involved. 

Not only is there a direct risk on the vessel 
in fishing in North Pacific waters during the 
winter months, but there is a particularly 
great risk on the equipment and nets used 
in shark fishing. Shark nets have an initial 
cost of $6,000 to $10,000 for their construc- 
tion, their combined sections are frequently 
as much as 18,000 feet in length. Sudden 
storms and normal ocean hazards will fre- 
quently cause their loss or destruction. With 
such a high mortality on equipment, insur- 
ance rates thereon are prohibitive. 

In 1946 there were about 100 vessels em- 
ployed in shark fishing during the winter 
months. Each vessel employed an average 
of seven men. Today with the price approxi- 
mately $2.50 to $3 per pound by reason of the 
imports of Japanese oils, there are only about 
20 or 25 vessels engaged in such operation. 
The price of dogfish liver has been so de- 
pressed by these imports that today not one 
single boat in the Puget Sound area is en- 
gaged in fishing for dogfish, against a normal 
operation of 75 or 80 boats working in the 
winter months for this product. This has 
resulted in a substantial unemployment 
among our members. 

The figures as to the increase of liver oil 
imports are published by the United States 
Bureau of Customs. According to the cus- 
toms records, there has been a substantial 
increase in the imports of various liver oils, 
principally from Japan and South Africa. In 
1947 over 1,159,000 pounds of such oils were 
imported for a declared value of $4,£91,000. 
In 1948, 3,743,000 pounds of shark liver oil 
was imported with a declared valu f 
$6,429,000, and the first 11 months of 1949 
3,296,000 pounds of shark liver oils were im- 
ported with a declared value of 
No shark liver oils were imported in 1947. In 





$2,996,000. 


addition to the shark liver oil many millions 
of pounds of other oils were imported, th 

sources being cod livers, dogfish, etc The 
price has now dropped to about $2.50 per 
pound for high potency shark livers caught 


by United States vessels and crews. 
On the other hand since 1946 there has 
been a very sharp increase in the cost of 


eqjuipment and gear both for the vessels and 


the men employed on the vessels. As the 
price received for the catch has dropped, fish- 
ing expectations are no longer profitable 1 

ships and crews, and the vessels remain tied 


up in the ports 

We can readily understand the desire of 
the State Department to assist other coun- 
tries to get on their feet by encouraging ex- 
port of their products and sale in the United 


States. However, such imports of foreign 
products should not be permitted if th« 

results would be to reduce the standard of 
living of American workmen and result in 
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widespread unemployment. It is, of course, 
impossible for American workmen to com- 
pete with foreign standards of living. When 
prices are further depressed hy devalued cur- 
rency their impact on American workmen 
who produce the same products result in 
great hardships to these workmen. 

We feel that the problem of foreign aid can 
be met without placing the greatest burden 
on the particular group of American work- 
men affected by the import of cheap foreign 
products supported and subsidized by Amer- 
ican dollars. This problem can be met by 
establishing reasonable, quotas on the im- 
ports of fish liver oils. We feel that a cus- 
toms duty should be placed upon this prod- 
uct which is realistic and bears some relation 
to the problems of protecting American prod- 
ucts from such competition. 

We urge that this committee give full con- 
sideration to this problem not only with re- 
lation to the specific items involved, to wit, 
fish liver oils, but with relation to all fish 
products. Not only are the members of our 
union affected but there are many thousands 
of men in allied unions who have a direct in- 
terest in this problem. We feel sure you will 
give your sincere consideration in view of the 
direct relationship to the welfare of our own 
members and the commercial fishermen. We 
shall, of course, follow your progress in this 
problem with deep interest. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. Grottez, Secretary. 


The Political Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
George Rothwell Brown appearing in the 
New York Evening Journal April 5, 1950: 

THE POLITICAL PARADE 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 

WASHINGTON, April 5.—Secretary Acheson’s 
statement that he didn’t think he had ever 
met Owen Lattimore, immediate target of 
the McCarthy charges, is in itself a remark- 
able revelation of the slipshod methods by 
which our State Department is being con- 
ducted 

The Secretary of State obviously is either 
mistaken about his acquaintance with Latti- 
more or he is guilty of the grossest negli- 
gence in not getting acquainted with a man 
who is already engaged, for the United Na- 
tions, in secret work under President Tru- 
man’s point 4 program—before that program 
has even been approved by Congress. 

There is an obscurity about the presence 
of Mr. Lattimore in Afghanistan, as an agent 
of the United Nations, on a mission to pick 
out some key economic projects for that 
country, which might provide the basis of 
long-term assistance under the point 4 plan, 
which the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee should probe with complete thorough- 
ness. 

Senator McCartuy tore quite a hole in the 
curtain of secrecy enveloping the machina- 
tions of the State Department, in its secret 

hemes to extend the New Deal “squander- 
to the international scene, when his 
ns suddenly had the effect of re- 


bund” 


allegatit 


vealing the presence of Mr. Lattimore in the 
heart of Asia. 

Lattimore was there, the State Department 
insisted, not as a representative of the State 
Department. 

Acheson followed with his disavowal of 
even knowing Lattimore. 

Yet at this very time Acheson was appear- 
ing before Congress urging speedy approval 
of a measure that would commit the United 
States to an initial expenditure of $45,000,- 
000 as a starter for the point 4 program. 

Mr. Acheson made this appearance before 
Congress not as the representative of the 
United Nations but as the spokesman for the 
State Department. 

Yet we know, as a result of Senator Mc- 
CARTHY’s revelations, that already the United 
Nations had taken over point 4. 

The same day Senator CoNNALLY, of Texas, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, was disclosing in some pretty blunt lan- 
guage that he had already determined in his 
own mind that the United Nations would 
have to be eliminated from participation in 
the point 4 program. 

This outburst by the Texan occurred at a 
committee hearing, in the presence of Ache- 
son, on the morning of March 30. 

MCCARTHY’s disclosure, on the authority of 
the Library of Congress, that Lattimore was 
in Afghanistan, cooking up a point 4 opera- 
tion for the United Nations, was made to 
the Senate in the late afternoon of the same 
day. 

Obviously CONNALLY’s suspicions had been 
previously aroused. He described the United 
Nations as a “chiseling spending agency’— 
which it has been from the day it was 
launched at San Francisco in 1945. 

“It seems to me,” said CONNALLY, an ad- 
ministration Democrat, “that about all we 
would do would be to furnish the money and 
have them mess it up. It also looks like a 
plan to create a lot of new jobs and have us 
pay for them.” 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State, testified that UN already had done 
much work on point 4, and had several proj- 
ects ready. 

So here we have Mr. Acheson asking for a 
huge appropriation for the State Department 
which was to be spent by the United Nations. 

And here we have, already as busy as a 
bee in Afghanistan, getting ready to blow in 
a wad of American tax money, Mr. Owen 
Lattimore, a gentleman with whom Mr. 
Acheson was unacquainted. 

If that’s the way the State Department is 
being run, the quicker it is reorganized from 
top to bottom the better. 


Union in Western Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, since the announcement of the so- 
called Truman doctrine in Greece in 
1947 a considerable number of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress have actively 
sponsored the movement for European 
union. 

It will be recalled that Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, and I joined in 
introducing a United States of Europe 
resolution. 

Since then the need for unification has 
been universally recognized. 
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A forceful editorial on the subject was 
recently written by Mr. M. F. Everett, 
of Catholic Action of the South. 

I am pleased to include the editorig] 
in the REcorD. 


SEEING THINGS—UNION IN WEstrpyn 
EUROPE 


(By M. F. Everett) 


There was a weak spot in the fence, ang 
I knew it. But I put off repairing it. So one 
day a hog found it and pushed through. The 
whole herd immediately got out. I had to 
round them up and repair the fence. Then, 
because they had learned they could get out 
once and tried it over and over again, I had 
to do a lot more work on the fence than if] 
had fixed it in the first place. 

Most of us act as I did when a farm boy, 
We know that “an ounce of prevention js 
worth a pound of cure,” but we still don't 
get busy until we are forced to do so or until 
long experience has convinced us that the 
ounce of prevention is the wiser course. 

I was thinking of this as I conned news 
reports of various moves toward union in 
western Europe. There is serious need for 
economic and political, or at least ideological, 
unity among these countries. The Old World 
set-up has been shattered, and they are he. 
ing forced to act together or be blotted out, 
one by one, behind the iron curtain. A 
number of moves have been made toward 
union, but whether the peoples as a whole 
realize the need sufficiently to forget old 
animosities and work together remains to be 
seen. 

Dr. Austin J. App, a professor at LaSalle 
college, Philadelphia, and, if I remember cor- 
rectly, an active worker in the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace, asserted 
in a recent address that America will soon 
either permit a strong Christian Germany 
or see a strong communistic Europe. He 
said that the present United States-British- 
French policy of trying to make Germany 


force, industry, and commerce is calculated 
to soften up what is left of Germany for 4 
strong Bolshevism. He fears that, as in 
Hungary and other Red satellite nations, 
Germany and other free European nations 
will be betrayed to communism, with the 
liquidation of Christian leaders, Bishops, 
priests, scholars, and all the most decent 
people. 

Konrad Adenauer, German Chancellor, 
boldly offered to France this month a com- 
plete union of the two countries as a means 
of settling all differences over the Saar and 
other problems and to lay a cornerstone for 4 
United States of Europe. But France fears 
Germany with a terror born of frequent 
conquest, and this fear is not allayed by the 
fact that western Germany is becoming more 
Catholic and Christian as expellees from ter- 
ritory taken over by Poland settle there 

Winston Churchill offered France a simi- 
lar union in the recent war. But E) 
has been ruled for several years by ‘ 
party that is interested in setting up a soc! 
istic state. France does not know how 
England will go now in cooperating 
achieve political and economic unity 
western Europe. Its doubt is strong enous! 
that President Auriol of France made a plea 
for British cooperation the basis for a rec’ 
talk before the British Parliament, a 
unusual move. 

He told the Parliament that the forme! 
Anglo-French military alliance was 1 
enough to counter present dangers. 1! 
two countries should cooperate in ° 
spheres and both should cooperate on th° 
same basis with all of western Europ' 
“Why wait for disaster?” he asked. “J° }s 
we, the English and the French, whom « new 
war would once again place in ine fore!! 
of peril.” 
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These incidents dramatize the need for 
unity. They also show that leaders are 
aware of the desperate necessity for joint 
action. Other signs are favorable. The dis- 
cussions over military supplies in the Atlan- 
tic pact, the consultative assembly at Stras- 
pourg, the economic unions of several nations 
in Benelux and Fritilux, the Franco-Italian 
parleys for economic union—these show that 
westel n Europe has gone further on the road 
to unity in the past 2 years than in the 
previous past 2 centuries. We hope the vari- 
ous moves coalesce into a successful union 
while there is still time. 


The Coast Guard Reserve Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an editorial appearing in the 
Seattle Times on April 3, 1950, dealing 
with a subject which should have the at- 
tention of Members of Congress. The 
Coast Guard Reserve prcgram should 
hav2 our best consideration. The edi- 
tor:al follows: 


In Seattle there is disappointment that 

Yongress again has made no provision for 
he training program of the United States 
t Guard Volunteer Reserve. The House 


Appropriations Committee has slashed some 


$20,000,000 from the Coast Guard’s 1951 
budget, including more than $13,000,000 for 
nstruction and improvements, $2,000,000 
operation expenses, and $4,000,000 for the 
Reserve program. 

The committee, perhaps wisely, declined to 
increase the size of the Coast Guard's air 
arm, though we in this region are familiar 
With the work that branch of the Coast 
Guard performs in rescuing survivors of ship 

d plane disasters. ‘fhe committee said it 
is in sympathy w:th the arguments favoring 


rve, but feels that the Treasury is in such 

ndition that it cannot sanction the ini- 
tion of new programs. 

lhe Coast Guard hes asked for $4,100,000 

to provide training for 1,900 officers and 6,000 

enlisted men of the Coast Guard Volunteer 

Reserve. That organizaticn exists only with 

nteer status. The Reserve units of the 

, Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps all 

are entitled at least to a minimum of yearly 


the volunteer reservists of the Coast 
Guard enjoy no such advantages. The lack 
would leave the harbors and waterways of 
the United States and its possessions with- 
ut any “force in being” trained to be called 
into immediate action in an emergency. 
During World War II, the Coast Guard su- 
pervised the safe handling of no less than 
12,000,000,000 pounds of explosives at ports 
f this State alone. It is from the Reserves 
hat the Coast Guard must draw the person- 
‘el to perform such expert services in an 

rgency. 

is is the third year that Congress has 
denied funds for the Coast Guard Reserve 
training program. It is a shortsighted pol- 
icy. Seattle Coast Guard volunteer reserv- 
ists are justified in their determination to 
fight to have the relatively small appropria- 
“on for their orcanization restored. 


British Ask: “When Does the Roman 
Circus Close in the United States?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I wish to include the following 
article by William H. Stringer, chief, 
London News Bureau, which appeared in 
the Christian Scierce Monitor of April 
5, 1950: 

British AsK: “WHEN DOES THE ROMAN 
Cincus CLCSE IN THE UNITED £TATES?” 
(By William H. Stringer) 

Lonpon.—Several times in the past week 
friends in the British Government or the 
press have asked me anxiously whether a 
reaction of sanity had set in yet in Wash- 
ington. 

Frankly, the British and a gocd many other 
Europeans are worried and dumbfounded 
at the Roman circus of Senator JosEPH R. 
McCartHy in Washington and at the in- 
credible collaboration of some Republican 
Senators and some of the American press. 

Dumbfounded, yes, and disheartened. Be- 
cause to them it has looked as though the 
United States Government, on which the 
west places vast reliance for leadership and 
strength in the struggle to counter Russian 
expansionism, was coming apart at the seams. 
American prestige abroad has been danger- 
ously debased at a serious moment in post- 
war history. 

ACHESON SUPPORTED IN BRITAIN 

Maybe the United States is big enough not 
to care what other nations or peoples think 
about it. And maybe not. Maybe you don't 
care whether foreigners think well of your 
Secretary of State. But you may as well 
know that Dean Acheson, now under a bar- 
rage of denunciation from Senators Mc- 
CARTHY, WHeERRY, and Bripces, is regarded 
in Britain as an individual of the highest 
talents and statesmanship. People over here 
think you should be thanking your lucky 
stars that you have found a man of such 
integrity, intellect, and unswerving purpose 
to succeed Gen. George C. Marshall. 

The Times of London, for instance, de- 
clares: “When Mr. Acheson was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Marshall, the choice was felt to 
be singularly happy and likely not only to 
shed luster on the administration but also 
to provide international leadership of a high 
order.” 

EMPHASIS PUT ON RESOLUTE ACTION 

One might say cynically: Yes, of course, 
Mr. Acheson favors Marshall aid, so why 
shouldn't Europe support him? But for you 
to come to that conclusion is, to use Winston 
Churchill's recent phrase, falling below the 
level of events. It is failing to see that the 
world is in a truly tough spot right now. 
And that the situation has to be met, not by 
ousting a couple of fellow travelers from 
some Washington bureau—if such can be 
found—but by resolute action along the 
whole perimeter of the West's physical and 
political ramparts. 

“Quarrels between Republicans and Demo- 
crats are, of course, for Americans alone to 
determine,” says the responsible London 
Economist. “But so long as the rest of the 
free world depends for its existence upon 
American wisdom and strength, it has a right 
to express its horror at the lengths to which 
partisan levity is being carried in Washing- 
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ton. It is not by such leadership that free- 
dom will be saved.” 

Of course, the British Government itself 
has not been vigorous!y enunciating foreign 
policy lately. And when Mr. Churchill has 
raised problems of deep urgency in the House 
of Commons he has been more than once 
criticized by Government spokesmen as being 
irresponsible or mischievous. But Eritish 
hesitancy to take bold steps stems partially 
from American indecision—the kind of in- 
decision that is prolonged when responsible 
Officials must spend half of their time pre- 
paring replies and defenses against vicious 
attacks. 

NO ROMAN FORUMS FOR BRITAIN 

Over here when there is suspicion of mis- 
conduct in oflice, the immediate impulse is 
to set up a commission of able men of great 
integrity to investigate, but not a Roman 
forum with klieg-light publicity. Maybe 
there is another difference, too, in that the 
British—and I mean those who really are 
awake to the Communist menace—never 
seem to get so all-fired excited over com- 
munism as some Americans do. 

After all, Russian communism is not some 
dreadful contagion which cannot be halted. 
It is a shrewd despotism which can be beaten 
to a standstill by resolute action—the very 
kind of action which Mr. Acheson has been 
proposing in his recent California speeches. 

There is wide awareness, even from this 
distance, that the main purpose of the attack 
on the State Department is political. And, 
personally, I would be willing to bet the same 
crowd is peddling the attack which sought, 
unsuccessfully, to find a diabolical plot in the 
Pearl Harbor disaster—the same slick radio 
commentators expounding the daily grist of 
charges and the same _ behind-the-scenes 
operators. 

Britons are not being self-righteous when 
they comment that such unsubstantiated 
charges as have been made in the United 
States Senate would not get very far in 
Britain. Few members of Parliament would 
dare use their parliamentary immunity to 
make such guilt-by-association accusations. 

And why? Because the British public, with 
its strong sense of fair play, would almost 
certainly ostracize such behavior from public 
life. Maybe it’s high time for the American 
public, with its equally well-publicized sense 
of fair play, to come to the rescue of Mr. 
Acheson. 


Galveston Engineer District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
n-ny years, my home town of Galveston, 
has been the Texas district headquarters 
of the United States Army engineers. 
More recently, a good deal of flood-con- 
trol work has developed in the interior 
of the State. A few months ago, in the 
course of a continuing Nation-wide study 
of the engineers’ activities, it was re- 
ported to the Chief of Engineers that 
economy of money and effort could be 
attained by moving the administrative 
offices concerned with flood control to a 
point located closer to the geographic 
center of those activities. 

For a time, it was considered that the 
entire district headquarters including 
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not only flood-control work in the in- 
terior, but rivers and harbors develop- 
ment and maintenance adjacent to the 
coast, should be moved inland and away 
from Galveston. 

Further studies indicated that it would 
not be economically justifiable to re- 
move the rivers and harbors headquar- 
ters away from its theater of operation 
on the coast. Therefore it was concluded 
that a new district should be established 
in the interior, and that personnel perti- 
nent to inland flood oontrol should be 
removed from Galveston to that office. 

A move of this kind is something that 
no Member of Congress could like. How- 
ever, the Corps of Engineers, with the 
utmost consideration for me and re- 
spect for the fight I had made in behalf 
of Galveston, kept me fully informed as 
to the course of their surveys and when 
the decision was finally made to remove 
a part of my people, I was left without 
any factual data on which to base an 
argument. 

Subsequently public and civic officials 
of Galveston appeared before General 
Pick in person. Last Monday there was 
a further conference between the divi- 
sion engineer and the Galveston people 
held in that city. The outcome is set 
forth in an article from the Galveston 
News of April 4, which follows. 

I wish to invite especial attention to 
the final reaction of the Galveston civic 
leaders. Their acceptance of the move 
was no easier for them than it was for 
me, but they did accept it as being best 
for the greatest number and as an econ- 
omy move which, as they expressed it, 
might well “become contagious in other 
Federal operations”: 

GALVESTON ENGINEER District WILL REMAIN 
OnE OF LARGEST 

Galveston district of the United States 
Corps of Engineers will remain one of the 
largest in the country, both in money appro- 
priated to its projects and in actual area, 
C.l. Louis W. Prentiss, division engineer at 
Dallas, informed officers of the chamber of 
commerce Monday. 

He told the officers at a conference here 
over the split of the Galveston district, that 
this district will grow in activity in the 
future as big drainage projects are begun. 

Under the split of the local office, a district 
office will be opened in Fort Worth to super- 
vise flood-control work. The Galveston 
district will remain in charge of river and 
harbor work, Colonel Prentiss explained. 

Among the future projects for the local 
office as explained by the division engineer 
are downstream locks and dams on rivers 
flowing into the Gulf. 

After the conference David C. Leavell, 
president of the chamber of commerce, said, 
“On the basis of the figures and other data 
submitted by Colonel Prentiss, the action is 
justified from an economy angle as well as 
from that of securing increased efficiency in 
the flood-control program.” 

Colonel Prentiss told the local officials that 
with eight large dams and reservoir projects 
under construction in north Texas, it is im- 
possible for the district engineer and his as- 
sistants to cover all the territory and still 
do an effective job with river and harbor 
work. 

With the division of the district, the per- 
sonnel in Galveston can concentrate on the 
Texas Gulf coast which is the biggest river 
and harbor engineer district in the United 
States. 

“Nine important harbors are located in the 
local district,” Colonel Prentiss added. 


A survey was begun in September of last 
year as to the advisability of splitting the 
district, Prentiss explained. A long and care- 
ful study of all angles of the proposed divi- 
sion was made before any definite decision 
was reached, he said. 

In explaining the personnel situation, 
Prentiss said 328 employees in the Galveston 
office will remain here. 

Besides these, 14 persons from the Houston 
real-estate office of engineers will be trans- 
ferred to Galveston. This will make a total 
of 342 persons remaining in the local office, 
Prentiss added. 

In addition to the transfer of 200 employees 
to the new Fort Worth office, 66 local em- 
ployees will be relieved from duty, the divi- 
sion engineer said. 


HOUSTON OFFICE CLOSED 


The Houston real-estate office will be closed 
under this division plan with the transfer of 
90 employees from that office to Fort Worth, 
Prentiss added. 

Personnel transfers will begin the week of 
April 17 and will move in relays over a 3- 
month period, he explained. 

Removal of fixtures and equipment from 
the local office will begin April 14, Colonel 
Prentiss said. 

Present plans call for the completion of all 
moving, both of personnel and equipment by 
July, he said. 


PLEASED BY ECONOMY 


Leavell in continuing his comment after 
the conference, said: 

“While we are unhappy over losing any 
members of the Galveston district office, 
still we are pleased to see that an honest ef- 
fort is being made by a Federal service to 
achieve efficiency at a lower cost. 

“It is to be hoped that such a program of 
thinking becomes contagious in other Fed- 
eral operations, and that it reaches clear up 
to Washington, including the President.” 

“Our position in the Galveston-Fort Worth 
matter has always been of keeping the pres- 
ent district intact unless real money could 
be saved in the action, and we now have a 
feeling that such a saving can be made.” 

NO OBSTRUCTIONISTS 

The chamber of commerce president con- 
tinued his comments by saying, “We posi- 
tively would not want to obstruct a program 
of saving the taxpayers’ money.” 

Those attending the conference, in addi- 
tion to Prentiss and Leavell, were Dr. D. B. 
Calvin, chamber of commerce first vice presi- 
dent; Alvin Kelso, second vice president; A. 
J. Peterson, treasurer; E. S. Holliday, general 
manager; and Lt Col. Ellsworth I. Davis, 
Galveston district engineer. 

These officers of the chamber of commerce 
will report their findings of the conference 
to their board of directors Friday morning. 


Praise for Representative Phil J. Welch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. MAGEE. Mg. Speaker, on yester- 
day I caused to be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a speech made by 
Hon. Puit J. WELCH which was made in 
St. Joseph, Mo., at the celebration which 
commemorated the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the Pony Ex- 
press. The speech showed much prep- 
aration and thought. It was filled with 
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historical data, as well as being timely 
and interesting. The St. Joseph News. 
Press is one of our finest daily publica. 
tions in Missouri. The day following 
Mr. WEtcH’s address this publication 
wrote an editorial commending the Rep- 
resentative of Missouri’s Third Congres. 
sional District. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
same is herewith inserted: 


A SPEECH To PRESERVE 


Congressman Puit J. WELCH added a laure} 
to his crown today. To accommodate cit}. 
zens who were to be disappointed because of 
the sudden illness of Lt. Gov. James T, Blair 
scheduled Pony Express speaker, the Con- 
gressman filled in today at the celebration 
of the ninetieth anniversary of the start of 
the Pony Express. 

It was 3 p. m. yesterday when Congress. 
man WELCH was told the lieutenant governor 
could not be here. Could he speak? He 
could. 

The Pony Express speech of Congressman 
WELcH is reproduced in its entirety. It is 
given because we believe it is an important 
contribution to the archives in what is prob- 
ably St. Joseph’s most illustrious—certainly 
its most romantic—historic episode. 

A native of St. Joseph, Pum J. Wetcn as 
a boy loved the Pony Express heritage that 
is ours. As mayor he often stood on the 
stone parapet of the civic center. There he 
gazed at that re-creation in bronze of the 
first rider. 

What more natural than in Washington, 
with the Library of Congress available, he 
spent many nights poring over tomes on 
this St. Joseph to Sacramento early day 
means of transportation. 

We regret the inability of the lieutenant 
governor to be present, but his illness was 
a blessing in disguise, for the St. Joseph 
Historical Society now has for its records 
a speech that well deserves to be preserved 
for posterity. 

Congratulations to the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for its initiative and ingenuity-in 
thinking of Poi. WetcH. Some pinch hitter, 


Shall the People’s Congress Be Ignored? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a statement by me entitled, 
“Shall the People’s Congress Be Ig- 
nored?” 

The statement is as follows: 


By an unholy alliance between the New 
Deal Party and certain labor leaders, the 
Wagner Act became law. 

What happened? We had an immediate 
outburst of industrial strife. Strikes and 
violence became rampant. Law and order 
were set aside, except where the new monop- 
oly itself established its own brand of police 
power. It ignored the local police power 
and the regularly constituted law-enforce- 
ment agencies. Instead, in labor cases, it 
became the police power, the prosecutor, 
and the court, able to carry out its own Ww. 

Under the Wagner Act, the National Labor 
Relations Board itself investigated com- 
plaints of abuses by management. It left 
labor entirely free from investigation - 
prosecution. The same Board also tried the 
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case and rendered judgment against man- 
agement. It was, therefore, investigator, 
yrosecutor, and court. Its decisions fol- 
lowed the Russian pattern of the one-party 
system, using the court to enforce purposes 
and policies of the party in power. Its de- 
cisions were one-sided. Its fundamental 
purpose was to weaken and destroy the op- 
position. It worked just as the Supreme 
Court of the United States would work if it 
investigated and prosecuted and then ren- 
dered its decision according to party preju- 
dice or purpose, on the evidence it chose to 
present to itself. 

As a result the people’s Congress rose up 
in its might, and passed the Taft-Hartley 
Act in 1947. Under it, the National Labor 
Relations Board was to be truly a court of 
impartial men, to be selected by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, to decide 
fairly disputes between employers and em- 
ployees. The court was no longer permitted 
to investigate and prosecute. Those func- 
tions and powers were specifically lodged 
in an independent general counsel. His re- 
lation to the Board was somewhat like that 
f the United States Attorney General’s to 
the United States courts. 

Under this procedure law and order have 
been more nearly restored. Strikes and vio- 
lence have been greatly reduced, in spite of 
the President’s deliberate and continuous at- 
tempts to sabotage the law. He first tried 
to prevent passage of the bill. Then he 
vetoed it. Then he promised to repeal it. 
Defeated in all this by the votes of both 
parties in Congress, he still threatens to “rip 
the Taft-Hartley Act out of the statute 
books.” 

CONDONING BREACHES OF THE PEACE 


Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, the Board 
was as arbitrary and unreasonable in the en- 
couragement of violence in strikes, in picket- 
ing, and boycotting, as the worst advocates 

class war. There were cases, in fact, 
yf active participation of Board employees 
in the attempted use of force and intimida- 
tion. It became a scandalous fact that the 
Board and its staff were recruited from in- 
tellectuals who had written for or represented 
labor unions, of the parties in the disputes. 
This same Board was continued under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, with the addition of two 
nevy Board members. 

Even today, with the separation of func- 
tions which the new law provides, the slant 
ff the Board is already indicated by such 
decisions as the Horne Manufacturing Co. 
case (883-NLRB-1177), in the testimony be- 
fore the Senate. A striker threw a hammer 
through the car window of a nonstriker go- 
ing to work. The company refused to reem- 
ploy the striker. The Board ordered the em- 
ployer to take him back, saying “We find 
that the striker's conduct, although objec- 
tionable, was not so extreme as to render him 

for further service, and to justify his 
exclusion from the reinstatement order.” 

In the Kelco Company case (79-NLRB-759) 
the United States Circuit Court for the 
Fourth Circuit refused to enforce a Board 
der to reinstate five strikers who, the Board 
idmitted, had engaged in “brutal violence 
nd intimidation of a serious character, gang- 
ing up on a nonstriking employee and chas- 

; him home in one case, knocking down 
uh employee and beating him publicly in 
nother.” 

Here is a case where the local court had 

ued an injunction in order to restore order 
ind peace, through the machinery of local 
government, which is the responsible center 
t enforcement of law and order, yet the 
National Labor Relations Board, sitting in 
Washington, set aside the enforcement of the 
peace by the local authorities, and super- 
seded them by invoking a Federal law which 
condones branches of the peace by certain 
classes in society. 

In the third case, the Kansas Milling Co., a 
striker was found guilty of deliberately ram- 


ming and damaging the car of a nonstriker, 
and fined $50 by a local court. The Board 
granted him reinstatement and back pay. 

No matter what provocation labor union 
members might have met with in the past, 
from extra-legal activities of employers of 
the old type, it is no advantage to labor for 
either the Board or the courts to tolerate 
violence. The workers of this country can- 
not gain by setting up defiance of the peace 
in their turn, or seeking to be made the kind 
of privileged group or estate that the dicta- 
tors set up to fool the workers of Europe. It 
is more important to workers to be sure the 
laws are enforced, and that they have all 
the protection of the police power, than it is 
to the employers themselves. 

These acts of the Board show that it is 
still of the same mind as under the Wagner 
Act, that it is committed, at the present time, 
with the New Deal’s approval, to violate the 
specific language of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which says that it is an unfair labor practice 
for a union or any of its agents to restrain 
or coerce employees in the right, guaranteed 
by the act, to join or not join a union. 

In the light of our experience with the 
National Labor Relations Board from its in- 
ception in 1935 down to the present hour, 
we dare not expose our country to a Board 
which not only refuses to investigate and 
prosecute violators on both sides, but is in- 
capable of being a judicial body, so long as it 
is also investigator and prosecutor. 

Executive dictatorial orders lead to the 
kind of police power that is exempt from 
judicial control for a special class or group 
which polices itself and enforces its own ar- 
bitrary law. Congress has relied on the po- 
lice power that is subject to orderly, impar- 
tial, judicial review. That alone can lead to 
equal justice for all. 


CHALLENGE TO THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE POWER 


The people of the United States face 
squarely the question whether they want the 
law to be made by their elected Representa- 
tives or by Presidential usurpation of legis- 
lative power. Congress has three times af- 
firmed the Taft-Hartley law—first in its 
original passage, then in its passage over the 
veto of the President, and then in their re- 
fusal in 1949 to adopt a substitute. 

The Board is at present operating in a 
political climate of opinion which blithely 
assumes that the Taft-Hartley Act is going to 
be rescinded and the Wagner Act reinstated 
after the next election when the President 
will have a Congress subservient to his will. 
Such a travesty of “law enforcement” is a 
total violation of the Constitution which 
gives to the Congress the legislative power 
and does not permit nor imply in any way 
that the Executive can remake or reshape 
the law to suit its own purposes. 

The President’s false representation to the 

eople that his plan No. 12 for the elimina- 
tion of the general counsel under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, is in keeping 
with the recommendations in the Hoover 
report, as been roundly exposed by a tele- 
gram read in the hearings of the Senate yes- 
terday, from the former President himself. 
He said that the Commission never even con- 
sidered the matter and certainly never made 
any such recommendations. The Hoover 
report did what President Truman should 
do, strictly avoid all pretense of solving by 
Executive order problems which belong to 
the legislative responsibilities of the 
Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that originally the Con- 
gress granted the reorganization power 
to the President of the United States as 
an administrative power to clarify and 
strengthen the innumerable functions of 
the administrative agencies, and never 
with the thought that the President 
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would use that power to legislate in vio- 
lation of the express will of the Con- 
gress. At that time the Congress granted 
to him the right to support reorganiza- 
tion measures as a step to simple effi- 
ciency. This plan will go into effect 
within 60 days, unless a constitutional 
majority, which in the House means 218 
Members present and voting, has acted 
adversely on his recommendation. Gen- 
tlemen, this is a test not of your views 
with respect to labor legislation, but of 
whether or not any Member of Congress 
is going to betray the constitutional 
power of this Congress of the United 
States. This is a nonpartisan, constitu- 
tional issue which requires a prompt and 
overwhelming rejection of the President's 
position, not by 218 Members, but by 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who is true to his oath of 
Office. 

If the President wins in his contention, 
he will set up an arbitrary, personal 
police court that will literally become the 
most powerful court in our whole Gov- 
ernment. He will have a life-or-death 
authority over all business. He will have 
a personal arm of government that can 
be bent entirely to his will. From his 
decisions there will be no appeal. This 
is in truth a step to the police state in 
all of its evil manifestations—even in 
America with all its traditions and its 
history of constitutional law. 

If Congress wins in this contest it will 
assert that there shall be no police power 
except the power that is subject to im- 
partial judicial review. The law shall be 
no personal law, no administrative order, 
no dictator’s decree. 


A Young American Speaks Out on Foreign 
Policy, Peace, and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in presenting herewith for your 
attention a communication received by 
me from one of the younger generation 
of Americans. He is a very successful 
young man in his own right and it is 
with his express permission, in respons? 
to my inquiry, that I have the privilege 
of sharing its important text with you. 
I am also forwarding the same to our 
State Department. 

Certainly it is true that only by an ex- 
change of considered opinions can there 
be enduring progress in a democracy. 

I would welcome receiving any com- 
ments from you, my colleagues, about 
Tom Shields’ communication to me. 

The communication follows: 

LoncG Beacu, Catir., February 18, 1950. 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLYDE: I want to pass along a few 
ideas about world peace for your considera- 
tion and comment. You may be ahead of me 
on these items as I realize that “a safe 
and sound America in a world of peace” 
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has been a very real objective of yours for 
years. 

Our program for peace, as I understand it, 
might be considered under two points— 

1. To make the United States and western 
democracies strong; 

2. To promote international understand- 
ing and good will. 

Point 1 avoids the mistakes of prewar 
pacifism and disarmament, which programs 
proved so ineffectual. And we have certainly 
learned that any form of appeasement and 
any evidence of weakness would be fatal. It 
is to be hoped that the present Congress will 
not make any unwarrafhted cuts in defense 
or foreign aid appropriations. In some re- 
spects present expenditures for these pro- 
grams may be inadequate. 

But point 1 above, necessary as it is, can- 
not succeed alone. It is essentially negative. 
The more positive aspect of our foreign 
policy, point 2 above, is equally important. 
It seems to me that it could be strengthened 
further by various positive steps toward bet- 
ter understanding with peoples behind the 
iron curtain. 

One of our foremost problems is to sell 
our friendship and peaceful intentions to the 
peoples of Communist-dominated countries. 
Events of recent years have shown that, abso- 
lute as a dictatorship may be, it cannot af- 
ford to disregard entirely the opinions of its 
citizens. Hence the stupendous propaganda 
and espionage efforts. Hence also the fa- 
natical desire to isolate its people from all 
factual knowledge of the Western World. It 
is doubtful that the members of the Polit- 
buro can be changed by anything short of 
rebellion and of popular demand for inter- 
national friendship on the part of their peo- 
ples which would be too overwhelming to be 
purged. 

Admittedly this is a big order. But also 
admittedly other courses of action are not 
completely successful. Time may be run- 
ning short. It would seem that this ap- 
proach has enough merit to justify its use in 
conjunction with our other policies. I am 
convinced that it could be conducted in such 
a way as to be thoroughly consistent with 
our point 1 of adequate strength. 

Now as to ways and means. If this ap- 
proach is worth trying at all, it is worth our 
best efforts. President Truman might ap- 
point a commission including businessmen, 
labor leaders, advertising executives, clergy- 
men, educators, newsmen, and representa- 
tives of Congress and the State Department— 
top caliber men all of them. The commission 
members might be put through a few semi- 
nars in Washington to brief them on the 
problem and significant background informa- 
tion. They might then be asked to work on 
the problem and bring in recommendations 
as soon as possible. The same results could 
be secured in a more quiet, informal manner 
if that seemed preferable. 

This aspect of our foreign policy has been 
discussed recently by a few Government offi- 
cials and private citizens. It seems to have 
many facets worthy of consideration, a few of 
which are— 

1. Expand the Voice of America, and seek to 
open all other possible avenues of informa- 
tion and influence. 

2. Make an offer to iron-curtain countries 
of certain consumer goods, including food, on 
condition that the recipients are told of the 
source of the commodities. If the offer is 
not acepted, publicize the facts to the people 
of those countries. 

3. Attempt to have the Christian churches 
within Communist-dominated countries con- 
vey our friendly intentions to the people. 

4. Investigate all feasible methods of send- 
ing leaflets, soap, and American trinkets of 
various kinds to these peoples. 

5. Encourege Americans with friends and 
relatives in these ccuntries to correspond 


with them regularly and pass along informa- 
tion which they might otherwise miss. 

6. Utilize services and contacts of political 
refugees and exiles from iron-curtain coun- 
tries where feasible. 

7. Have representatives of American labor 
unions work with cooperative European labor 
union members to undermine Communist 
influence within European trade-unionism. 

8. Propose exchange arrangements for stu- 
dents, professors, and clergymen. 

9. Have our Central Intelligence Agency 
on the alert for any underground movements 
which we could help, and for anti-American 
trends which we might counteract. 

The cost of such a program would be com- 
paratively small and the potential return on 
the investment would be high, so I hope we 
would be willing to give it every dollar that 
could be effectively used. 

A particularly significant feature of such 
a program is that it would give us an op- 
portunity to prove just how Christian we are 
as a nation, and whether we believe in the 
brotherhood of man as we profess to do. 
Fine as the Marshall plan is, it involves giving 
to our friends—this program would mean 
giving to those who are at least potentially 
our enemies. While we would be doing it 
because it would contribute to our own 
survival, it would nonetheless contribute to 
the eventual well-being of millions of peo- 
ple now in the rankest type of servitude. 

It may be that because we as Christians 
have failed to practice the Sermon on the 
Mount for the advantage of those less for- 
tunate than we, we are now to be forced to 
do so for our own survival. 

The Kremlin is peddling a diabolical prod- 
uct—communism—with an all-out cam- 
paign of intensive and extensive propaganda, 
subversion, falsification, and hate. I believe 
that American ingenuity can sell an infinite- 
ly superior product—democracy—with an 
equally vigorous program of information, 
counter-subversion, truth, and good will. 

I would like to see a program similar to the 
one discussed above developed and carried 
forward as though our very lives depended 
upon it. They may. 

Sincerely, 
THomaS K. SHIELDS. 


Aesop’s Fable and McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I submit the following editorial, 
Aesop’s Fable and McCartuy, from the 
Milwaukee Journal, dated April 4, 1950: 


AEsop’s FABLE AND McCarTHY 


A great many Americans have been say- 
ing that Senator McCartnuy is playing di- 
rectly into the hands of the Communists 
by the way he has carried on his current 
Red hunt. 

The Nation's leading newspapers, Repub- 
lican and Democrat, have been pointing this 
out for several weeks. So have columnists 
and radio commentators. President Truman 
touched this note last week when he said 
that McCartny is “the Kremlin’s greatest 
asset” in this country. 

Senator Henry CaBor Lonce, of Massachu- 
setts, Republican member of the committee 
investigating the McCarthy charges, joined 
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the chorus this week. Pointing out that not 
one of McCarTHy’s charges had been proved 
he explained that a charge made in this shot- 
gun manner, and investigated openly by 
Congress, “often besmirches the character of 
innocent persons, weakens the position of 
the United States before the world, and fails 
to find the really dangerous individuals.” 

Congressman RICHARD M. NIxon, of Cali- 
fornia, the member of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee who is given 
credit for digging out the Alger Hiss case. 
criticized the McCarthy system on a tele- 
vision program Sunday night. He said, in 
effect, that smearing the innocent for politi- 
cal purposes is no way to expose the guilty 
Walter Reuther, the labor leader, in another 
such program, declared that McCarrny’s 
charges should have been given to the FBI 
or other authorities and not spread publicly 
He said McCartHy did exactly what Stalin 
“would want him to do.” 

Probably the best explanation of the dam- 
age that Senator McCartuy is doing was 
given in Milwaukee last week by Father John 
F. Cronin, S. S. Father Cronin is assistant 
director of the social action committee of 
the National Catholic Welfare Committee 
He has studied communism in this country 
for 10 years and is considered one of the 
Nation’s authorities on Communist infesta- 
tion and infiltration. 

Father Cronin said that Senator McCartuy 
had made charges that he couldn't prove 
that he had not evaluated his information 
properly, that he had been barily briefed, 
and that it was unfortunate he had gone to 
such extremes. 

Referring to the most sensational of Mc- 
CarTHY’s charges—the one that there are 
57 card-carrying Communists in the State 
Department—Father Cronin declared that his 
investigation had shown that there is not 
one known Communist Party member in that 
Department. 

The McCarthy technique is remindful of 
that of the shepherd’s boy in Aesop's fables 
This lad cried out “Wolf, wolf” erroneously 
several times, and fooled the villagers. When 
the wolf finally did appear, and the boy cried 
out, the villagers thought he was merely de- 
ceiving them again and nobody came to help 
him. 

People are beginning to put MCCARTHY's 
shoutings in the “Wolf, wolf” class. This 
is a situation made to order for Stalin's 
stooges. For years they have used the red- 
herring cry as a shield when attention was 
directed their way. Now they may have 4 
new shield. Anyone who points out a real 
Communist, and may have proof to back his 
charges, may be accused of applying the 
McCarthy smirch—another name for a witch 
hunt or a phony smear campaign. 

It is this that worries men like Father 
Cronin, the President, Senator Lodge, Rep- 
resentative Nixon, and others who know the 
Communists an¢ all their tricks. If Mc- 
CArTHY falls on his face in this campaign, 4: 
now seems s0 likely, it is going to be harder 
and harder to dig out the Communists 
wherever they are embedded. 


World Health Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, t0- 
morrow is World H-alth Day. It marks 














the second anniversary of the function- 
ing of the World Health Organization, 
hat remarkably successful specialized 
agency of the United Nations. It is also 
a day of dedication to the improvement 
of the health of people everywhere. 

With permission to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
statements by Federal Security Admin- 
jstrator Oscar W. Ewing and Dr. Leon- 
ard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service: 
STATEMENT BY FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINIS- 

TRATOR Oscar R. EWING 

In this year’s observance of World Health 
Day people everywhere can look to interna- 
tional teamwork for real progress in improv- 
ing human health and welfare. 
When I was in Europe recently, nothing 


impressed me more than the increasing em- 
phasis on cooperation among many nations 
in attacking these common problems. In 
country after country I found a growing con- 


fidence that by working together we can 
control and wipe out preventable diseases. 

This confidence is based on experience. 
At the headquarters of the World Health 
Organization, in Geneva, Switzerland, I heard 
h ening reports of what has been accom- 
plished for health on a broad international 
front. To take only one example, I learned 
in Italy that malaria, responsible for more 
than half a million deaths in 1945, has now 

1 practically eradicated. In Sardinia a 
imilar program has met with sensational 
Such concerted attacks upon dis- 

; are paying real dividends, not only in 

n life but in opening new possibilities 
for nomic development. 

The United States faces a great obligation 
and a great opportunity for leadership in 
health and welfare. The experience of the 
Federal Security Agency in dealing here at 
home with problems of health, education, 

i social security is being drawn upon more 

ore frequently in the international re- 

s of the United States. During the past 

r the Agency’s Office of International Re- 

is has worked closely with the State 
Department, with many of the United Na- 
t agencies, and with other organizations. 
From every part of the Federal Security 
Agency—the Public Health Service, the Office 
( cation, the Social Security Administra- 

1, including the Children’s Bureau, and 
others—we are contributing technical assist- 

e to this international effort. 

One of the most important of these activi- 
ti s the planning of the “bold new pro- 
gram” set forth by the President. This in- 
cludes projects for public health and sani- 
tation, looking especially toward the control 
of such diseases as malaria, which interfere 
with economic development in many parts of 
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the world, 
the constitution of the World Health 
Organization affirtas, the health of all peo- 


is fundamental to the attainment of 
and security. The Federal Security 


Agency is proud to help in this world-wide 
partnership dedicated to health and welfare. 
It welcomes this opportunity to join in ob- 


Vorld Health Day and in pledging 
ntinuing concern for health as one of 
undations of democracy. 


a 


STATEMENT BY Dr. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SOE 
( GENERAL, UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
ErALTH SERVICE, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
we pass the halfway mark in the twen- 
entury we in America can be proud of 
gress in public health. In the past 
3s we have made important gains in 
a healthier Nation. We have learned 
entific research can produce new 
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knowledge and better methods of improving 
health. We have increased our efforts to ad- 
vance medical science and to apply it wisely. 
We have expanded our health services and 
hospitals. As individuals seeking health we 
have learned to use our services more fre- 
quently and more efficiently than our fore- 
fathers. 

We have also learned that if our desire for 
peace is to triumph, we must help all peace- 
loving peoples to conquer misery and dis- 
ease. The world’s health is everybody's busi- 
ness. In the underdeveloped parts of the 
world there are vast areas where the average 
man does not live beyond his twenties, where 
at least one person in every family will be 
ill at all times, and where poverty holds the 
benefits of medical science from those who 
need it most. 

As we begin the second half of the century, 
therefore, we look forward to new world 
health action. The World Health Organiza- 
tion may well be proud of the vigorous in- 
ternational program for better health which 
it already has under way. We hope that this 
program can be further expanded under the 
President’s proposal for cooperative techni- 
cal assistance programs to aid the peoples of 
the world’s underdeveloped areas. 

With all the peace-loving nations of the 
world working together we can at last begin 
to bridge the gap between the people of these 
poverty-stricken but naturally rich areas and 
their more fortunate fellowmen. Certainly 
the project is potentially one of the most 
beneficial that the world has ever seen. 

It is with these objectives in mind that the 
United States joins with the other nations of 
the world in the observance of World Health 
Day at the beginning of the second half of 
the century. 





If a Law Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Sveaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Independ- 
ence (Iowa) Bulletin-Journal urging fa- 
vorable action on my bill to prohibit Su- 
preme Court Justices from acting as 
character witnesses in criminal trials in 
the Federal courts: 

Ir a LAw Is NEEDED 

From a number of angles, there is much to 
be said for the bill introduced by Represent- 
ative KEATING, of New York, to bar any mem- 
ber of the United States Supreme Court from 
appearing as character witness in a lower 
court. 

The measure, of course, was prompted by 
the testimony given by Justices Frankfurter 
and Reed in the case of Alger Hiss. 

The case quite likely will end in an appeal 
to the Supreme Court. These two members 
by their activity in the trial will be auto- 
matically barred from passing on the Case, 
That means a depleted bench. 

For another thing, it isn’t very becoming 
of a member of the highest tribunal to go 
traipsing around the country using the pres- 
tige of his position to help a friend. 

Personal taste should dictate this decisix 
But in cases where it doesn’t, there shoul 
protection by law. 
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China’s “People’s Democracy” Makes a 
Mockery of Democratic Freedom and 
Slaves of the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
I include an article on conditions in 
Shanghai under the Communists who, 
according to leftist propaganda, were 
liberating China from its allegedly feudal 
war lords in order to bring in utopia. 
This report is from the CAT Bulletin, the 
little paper put out monthly by the of- 
ficials and employees, American and 
Chinese, of Civil Air Transport, the air 
line established and operated in Asia 
by Gen. Claire Chennault and a group 
of Americans and Chinese. 

The article follows: 


CuIna’s “PEOPLE’s DEMOCRACY” MAKES A 
Mockery OF DEMOCRATIC FREEDOM AND 
SLAVES OF THE PEOPLE 
The October 17 issue of Life carries an 

exclusive report on Communist Shanghai. 

In it Correspondent Robert Doyle gives a 

graphic picture of the creeping economic 

paralysis spreading over the once great port 
city of China. He left on the steamship 

General Gordon in late September. 

Since the Gordon, several ships have ar- 
rived in Hongkong with passengers from 
Shanghai. Most of these evacuees agree that 
within the few weeks since the Life story 
was written, conditions have become much 
worse, particularly for foreigners who wish 
to do business in the city. Instead of trying 
to ease the economic coma into which the 
city has fallen by encouraging foreign trade, 
present policies of the powerful Military Con- 
trol Commission are moving in the opposite 
direction. 

It is explained that the main weapon of 
the Military Control Commission in its fight 
to destroy foreign interests is the labor 
union. However, these unions are not or- 
ganizations in the accepted sense of the word 
but are completely under the control of the 
MCC. They are told when to strike, whom 
to strike, and how much to strike for. Work- 
ers have no voice in union policy but serve as 
pawns in the hands of mysterious minions of 
the Communist Party under the MCC. 

The case of a certain American business 
firm in Shanghai is cited as an instance of 
this abuse of power and authority. A man 
appeared one morning in the office of the 
manager of the American firm and asked to 
be taken on as an employee. The manager 
replied that, under present conditions, 
was laying off men, not hiring them. Th 
stranger insisted that he be employed but 
was again refused. He then left. The 
morning he turned up in the factory of the 
American firm armed with a pistol an 
ceeded to beat up the Chinese fact 
man. The American manager was ther 
cused of having refused employment to th 
stranger and, at the insistence of the lat 
union, was haled before a “people’s court 
No news has been received on the outcome of 
this trial. 

Employees of foreign firms who were dis- 
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missed years ago for one reason or another 
are returning to the office or f ty of fi 
which once employed them, demanding back 
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pay and reinstatement. Employers realize 
this is not the doing of the workers, but that 
they are merely carrying out orders from 
above. The case is cited by one recent arrival 
of a man who a year ago had been working 
for a certain firm and had been caught and 
convicted on a petty thieving charge. After 
the Reds took over, vhis individual was re- 
leased from jail. In October, with the back- 
ing of the labor union, he approached his 
old firm demanding back pay, bonus, and re- 


ristic policies such as these it 

numerous small firms are ap- 

ikruptcy and going out of busi- 

matter how hard they strive, busi- 

re constantly in hot water with 

nions. Larger firms are under 

litical pressures but, backed by 

offices and bigger capital invest- 

be able to hold out longer pro- 

tright confiscation of property is 

tative of one of the larger for- 

in Shanghai has openiy an- 

the Communist authorities that 

nforce present tax policies and con- 

dstruct production through the 

he cannot stay in business 

1 few more months. He has 

sked them what their pleasure is. 

assengers from Shanghai hold out 

little for any improvement but expect 

that situation will deteriorate further. 

One of the inexplicable features which the 

businessman faces is the fact that even 

when he decides he can no longer continue 

in business, he is not permitted to leave. 

This refusal on the part of the Communists 

to allow businessmen and factory owners to 

sell out or leave Shanghai has aroused a deep 

sense of uncertainty and many are now 
fearful for their lives. 

In this connection it is realiably reported 
that there are 223 foreigners in Shanghai 
who pr will not be allowed to leave 
the city but will be held as hostages against 
any } le economic measures which might 
not be favorable to the labor unions. 

More startling than this is the report which 
insists that before the year is out, Russian 
commissars will take over the top police 
jobs and political sections of the city govern- 
ment. If this should materialize it is feared 
that present policies will become more ter- 
roristic than ever. Even now under Mayor 
Chen Yi’s administration people no longer 
can trust their own servants. Private letters 
are being opened, files examined and pilfered 
by domestics who obviously are acting on 
orders from above. 

The a 7 movements of prominent busi- 
nessmen are being watched and reported on 
by secret operatives of the police. Indi- 
vidual dossiers are being compiled and no 
one is certain when he will be called up for 
questioning ccused of being an agent for 
a for« wer or sabotaging the “people's 
liveliho 

The pattern of terrorism now becoming 
vogur Shanghai has strong resemblances 
to other countries under the Soviet Russian 
yoke they will become, if and when 
Russian ctionaries actually take over the 
police department in Shanghai, is anyone's 
gues The point has already been reached 
when few people wish to discuss politics and 
even a rd or two exchanged is done with 
a 100k ¢ r the shoulder. 

It is reported that living costs have risen 
5 times since the Communists moved into 
Shanghai. A car license often costs as 

5$50 per month. Public utilities 
to break down, and electric 

es have developed without ex- 
ple in the larger apartment 
find they have no elevator 
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The feeling of never knowing what to ex- 
pect next has discouraged new business and 
enterprise. Instead, most everyone seems to 
be waiting—waiting for the next turn of the 
screw. Who will be the next victim to be 
haled into court on trumped-up charges, 
or barricaded in his office by MCC-dominated 
labor unions? Who will be the next man 
to be beaten for some minor dispute with a 
stevedore or ricksha coolie? Every possible 
excuse is being used to intimidate and ter- 
rorize the upper and middle classes among 
the Chinese and foreigners in general. It is 
said that even among the poorer people of 
Shanghai, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek has never 
been so popular as he is now. They see in 
Chiang the only possible savior from their 
present torment. 

A popular dream or vision which is being 
repeated and claimed by many Chinese 
revolves around the number 3. Some peo- 
ple who report this dream say they see 
three people, or three candles, or three Bud- 
dhas in a room. In one corner the candle 
(or Buddha) represents Mao Tze-tung, in 
another corner Chiang Kai-shek, but in the 
third corner a mysterious stranger sits whom 
no one can quite identify. Word of mouth 
report has this third stranger representing 
a new figure in Chinese politics who will 
oust the Communists and bring back an 
orderly and decent regime to China. Those 
who describe this dream explain that it re- 
flects a deep-seated desire for a miracle to 
happen which would destroy communism. 

Much is heard about the mammoth pa- 
ades which are being staged in liberated 
cities. In Shanghai it is said that these 
parades, far from being spontaneous or vol- 
untary, are organized from the top by the 
Communists with great attention to detail 
and propaganda effects. Every shop has to 
furnish one man and every school must turn 
out its pupils for the demonstration or suffer 
a penalty. Prominent Chinese businessmen, 
obvicusly feeling like idiots have been ob- 
served in these parades, wearing false mus- 
taches and poor clothing to look like lao po- 
hsing and coolies. 

One foreign businessman who recently 
arrived from Shanghai definitely believes it 
will be imposs‘ble for any foreigner, other 
than Communist, to do business with Red 
China where his business has anything to 
io with Chinese labor. There is no assur- 
ance, he states, that conditions will remain 
favorable one week to the next regardless 
of permissions granted by the authorities. 

Communist planners have been placed in 
charge of economic policies over which they 
have no knowledge or experience. Without 
realizing, or perhaps without wishing to 
realize, they are killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs in Shanghai and have made 
an economic shambles of this once great 
center of trade and commerce. 


Well-Merited Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Allen- 
town (Pa.) Evening Chronicle endorsing 
legislation to prevent Federal officials, 
including Members of Congress, from 
profiting through their own wrongdoing, 
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by receiving pension benefits after ¢ 
have demonstrated faithlessness to t 
trust: 


hey 
heir 


WELL-MERITED LEGISLATION 

The scheduled introduction today of a pil 
by Congressman KEATING, of New York, to cut 
off pension annuities for any Federal em. 
ployee convicted of a felony, committeq in 
connection with his Government service 
brings to three the number of House pros 
posals which would withhold retirement 
benefits from Congressmen jailed for serious 
crimes. 

Actuated by the May and Thomas convic. 
tions, the bills have obvious merit, and it is 
to be hoped that one will be made into law 
during the present session. 

Former Representative May, Kentucky 
Democrat, is drawing retirement benefits 
while serving an 8-month to 2-year term on 
a bribery conviction in connection with war. 
time Government contracts. Former Repre- 
sentative Thomas, New Jersey Republican, 
now serving a jail sentence for accepting 
salary kick-backs from an employee on his 
congressional pay roll, will be eligible for re- 
tirement benefits when he reaches the age 
of 62. 

These men violated their oath of office ag 
well as the criminal code and should reason. 
ably be subject to deprivation of the right 
to receive bounty from a Government whose 
laws they have flouted, besides having dis- 
graced their high office. 

Such a law as that proposed would unques- 
tionably serve as a sizable deterrent to any 
others on the public pay roll of similarly 
stunted moral stature. 


Constitutional, Economic, and Poliical 
Relations Between the United States 
and Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, the Honorable ANTONIO FERNOS-ISERN, 
Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, 
delivered an interesting and educational 
address before the International Club of 
Fordham University. Being myself a 
graduate of Fordham University, class 
of 1915, and having recently returned 
from a visit to Puerto Rico, this address 
by Dr. Fernoés caught my poinied atten- 
tion. 

Since this body is responsible for pass- 
ing on many legislative matters which 
affect Puerto Rico, and more especially 
because there are pending before the 
Congress two bills, H. R. 7674 and S. 3336, 
which provide for the organization of a 
constitutional government for Puerto 
Rico, I believe every Member should read 
this address. 

This being Pan-American Day, it is 
worthy of the notice of all countries and 
communities of Spanish heritage that 
Puerto Rico, itself a community of Amer- 
ican citizens of Spanish-American 0Or!- 
gin, is marching rapidly along the road 
of democracy toward more and more 
self-government. 











The e United States has consistently and 
willingly recognized the aspirations of 
Puerto Rico’s people for greater and 
ereater equality, thus according Puerto 
Rico a respe cted and enpronemin station 


T he address follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
snD PugrTO RIco 
Constitutional, economic, and political re- 

lations between the United States and Puerto 

Rico began with the Treaty of Paris, which 

was signed the tenth day of December 1898. 

Puerto Rico, up to that time, had been a 

ice in the Spanish Kingdom, with a 
provincial government and full representa- 

tion in the Spanish Parliament. Since 1897 

it had attained the status of a dominion, 


while still retaining parliamentary repre- 
sentation in Madrid. The Treaty of Paris 
re-established peace between the United 
States and the Kingdom of Spain, which had 
engaged during that year in what is known 


as the Spanish-American War. 
terms of the treaty, 


Under the 
Spain relinquished 


sovereignty over Cuba, which had been the 
ca of the war, and ceded to the United 
States the island of Puerto Rico and other 
i s then under Spanish sovereignty—the 
i | of Guam and the Philippines. 


Under article VIII of the treaty, Spain 
ceded in Puerto Rico, together with sover- 
eignty, all immovable property which, under 
] ‘longed to the public domain, and, 

such, to the Crown of Spain. It was 
stated, however, in the second paragraph of 
the same article, that this stipulation did 
not impair property or rights which by law 
belonged to the peaceful possession of prop- 
rty of all Kinds, of the province, or of 

icipalities, public or private establish- 
n , ecclesiastical or civic bodies, or any 

sociations having legal capacity to 

and possess property in the re- 
ed or ceded territories, or of private 
uals, of whatsoever nationality such 
uals might be. 
accordance with article IX, the civil 
rights and political status of the native in- 
hat its of the territories ceded to the 
United States were to be determined by Con- 
ere 

Under Article X, the inhabitants of the 
territories over which Spain relinquished 
her sovereignty were declared to be secured 
in the free exercise of their religion. 

The status of Puerto Rico within the 
United States political system stems from 
this treaty, and is determined by Congress, 
+t to the terms of the treaty and ob- 
usly to applicable provisions of the Con- 
ution of the United States. It is plain 

Puerto Rico, in itself, was not ceded 
roperty. The Crown and its government 
ied what it had in Puerto Rico: paramount 
} u authority, sovereignty, and, in ad- 
dition, Crown property. Moreover, it was 
plain that the United States was not making 
war against the people of Puerto Rico. Gen- 
eral Miles, upon landing at Ponce, issued 
llowing proclamation: 


e Inhabitants of Puerto Rico: 


In the prosecution of the war against the 
iom of Spain by the people of the United 
in the cause of liberty, justice, and 
lanity, its military forces have come to 
; the island of Puerto Rico. They 

I bearing the banner of freedom, inspired 









€ 
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yand yours, and to destroy or capture 

10 are in armed resistance. They bring 
the fostering arm of a nation of free peo- 
whose greatest power is in justice and 
ity to all those living within its fold. 
the first effect of this occupation will 
immediate release of your former po- 
relations, and it is hoped a cheer- 
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ful acceptance of the Government of the 
United States. The chief object of the 
American military forces will be to over- 
throw the armed authority of Spain and 
to give to the people of your beautiful island 
the largest measure of liberty consistent with 
this military occupation. We have not come 
to make war upon the people of a country 
that for centuries has been oppressed, but, on 
the contrary, to bring you protection, not 
only to yourselves but to your property, to 
promote your prosperity, and to bestow upon 
you the immunities and blessings of the 
liberal institutions of our Government. It 
is not our purpose to interfere with any 
existing laws and customs that are wholesome 
and beneficial to your people so long as they 
conform to the rules of military administra- 
tion, of order and justice. This is not a war 
of devastation, but one to give to all within 
the control of its military and naval forces 
the advantages and blessings of enlightened 
civilization. 
“NELSON A. MILEs, 
“Major General, 

“Commanding, United States Army.” 


After ratification of the treaty, on the 11th 
day of April 1899, Puerto Rico was placed 
under military government. On August 15, 
1899, General Davis, the military governor, 
issued a circular or general order in which 
it was explained to the people of Puerto Rico, 
the general features of the policy he was 
pursuing (and intended to pursue) touching 
the affairs of government in the island. 
From this circular letter, I quote: 

“Under the American Constitution, the 
whole theory of Government is based on the 
principle that the people, themselves, are 
to make and enforce their cwn laws. As 
Congress has as yet taken no measures or ac- 
tion respecting Puerto Rico, the supreme 
government is, under the Constitution, 
vested in the President of the United States, 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. He (the President) has designated a 
general officer to represent hira and to per- 
form the functions of civil government., Sev- 
eral important orders have been issued of 
great import. Among those relating to su- 
perior administration and the judiciary are: 

“1, The announcement by General Brooks 
on October 18, 1898, that the laws of the land, 
not in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States, would be enforced. 

= ” « “ 

“3. Continuation of the council of secre- 
taries as constituted October 18, 1898—order 
by General Brooks. (‘his referred to the 
council of secretaries or cabinet as estab- 
lished under the self-government constitu- 
tion granted by Spain in 1897.) 

“5. Dissolution of the council of secretaries 
by General Henry. (Thus, it was through a 
general order issued by former Military Gov- 
ernor Henry that the self-government con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico, granted by Snain, 
was suspended.) 

“6. Appointment of heads of departments 
in the civil government by General Henry. 

“The effect of the orders issued and changes 
resulting from these orders tend directly to- 
ward harmonizing the existing system and 
that to come with territorial autonomy, if 
such might be enacted by Congress. * * 
The Governor would have a legislature, sen- 
ate, and house of representatives, to regu- 
late his actions, to make laws for the People, 
and to control expenditures. * * 

“It results from the foregoing that the ne- 
cessity ceases for retaining the separate de- 
partments which have been presided over by 
able officers collectively called the cabinet; 
and it follows that the dcpartment organt- 
zation should cease to exist, and announce- 
ment to the effect is now made.” 

Following this general order, General Davis 
established a secretary for civil affairs and 
entrusted all former departments to Army 
officers. 
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With the enactment of the first organic 
act and the inauguration of civil govern- 
ment, Puerto Rico ceased to be under the 
War Department. Nine years later Puerto 
Rico was again placed under the War De- 
partment, although civil government was 
continued. From 1909 to 1934, Puerto 
Rican affairs, at the Washington end, were 
in the charge of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs in the War Department. From 1934 to 
the present time, they have been under the 
Department of the Interior. 

Under the first Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
the inhabitants of Puerto Rico, formerly de- 
fined as Spaniards, were to be deemed to be 
“citizens of Puerto Rico” and as such “en- 
titled to the protection of the United States.” 
They, together with citizens of the United 
States residing in Puerto Rico, were collec- 
tively organized into a body politic to be 
known as the people of Puerto Rico with 
powers of government as stated in the or- 
ganic act and with power to sue and be sued. 
Later it was interpreted by the Supreme 
Court that Puerto Rico was appurtenant to, 
but did not form a part of, the United States. 
It has been held also by the Supreme Court 
in the case of Balzac v. The People of Puerto 
Rico (1922) that the conferring of United 
States citizenship upon the people of Puerto 
Rico did not incorporate Puerto Rico into 
the United States. To this day, Puerto Rico 
remains an unincorporated territory, subject 
to the sovereignty and protection of the 
United States. Such sovereignty takes the 
place of that of the Spanish King and his 
government, »s formerly exercised under the 
Spanish Constitution and so ceded to the 
United States. 

Under the 1900 act, it was provided that 
the sarie tariffs, customs, and duties should 
be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles 
imported into Puerto Rico from ports other 
than those of the United States which were 
required by law to be collected upon articles 
imported into the United States from for- 
eign countries. And it was also provided 
that in no event should any duties be col- 
lected after the list day of March 1902 on 
merchandise and articles going into Puerto 
Rico from the United States or coming into 
the United States from Puerto Rico. Under 
these two provisions of the first organic act 
which are still in effect there was established 
what amounts to a customs union between 
the United States and Puerto Rico. ther 
provisions made it an economic and political 
union as well. For instance: 

Section 2 provided for the retirement of 
the Puerto Rican coins then in circulation 
and the substituting of the coins of the 
United States. 

Section 14 stated: “The statutory laws of 
the United States not locally inapplicable, 
except as hereinbefore or hereinafter other- 
wise provided, shall have the same force ar 
e~ect in Puerto Rico as in the Unit 
States.” These provisions were continued or 
reenacted by the 1917 Organic Act. 

Within this framework of economic and 
political affiliation, a local government was 
to be established. The structure of 
ernment was spelled out in the 1900 act. It 
was a disappointment to Puerto Rico. 

It was liberalized ur ider the 1917 act. It 
has been gradually democraticized through 
s= sequent amendments to the organic act. 
But to begin with, the government created 
in 1900 was composed of a governor, six 
heads of departments, and a supreme court, 
all to be appointed by the President of the 
United States. There was also a legislature 
composed of two houses, the upper to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, the house of delegates to be elected 
by the people. The six heads of depart- 
ments were to be ex officlo members of the 
executive council which was the 


gZov- 






upper 
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house. The five additional members with- 
out portfolio were Puerto Ricans. The gov- 
ernor appointed all officials in the district 
courts with the advice and consent of the 
executive council. 

The 1917 act substituted the executive 
council with an elective senate and pro- 
vided that four of the six department heads 
were to be appointed by the governor with 
the advice and consent of the senate. How- 
ever, the attorney general and the commis- 
sioner of education were still appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

In 1947, a great step forward, in the direc- 
tion of full local self-government, took 
place. The organic act was so amended so 
that the governor appoints all heads of de- 
partments. The governot, himself, is elected 
by the people. The supreme court judges 
and the auditor of the island, however, are 
still appointed by the President. 

The fundamental provisions regarding the 
application of Federal laws and regarding 
economic relationships were not changed. 

It should be noted that in accordance with 
se.tion 12 of the first organic act and sec- 
tion 6 of the 1917 act, all expenses incurred 
on account of the government of Puerto 

tico for salaries of Officials and the conduct 
of their offices and departments, and all ex- 
penses ovligations contracted for the 
internal improvement, or development of 
the island, are paid by the treasurer of 
Puerto Rico out of the revenue in his cus- 
tody. The United States Government pays 
only for Federal establishments and services, 

Federal tax laws do not apply to Puerto 
Rico. All taxes paid in Puerto Rico are cov- 
ered into the insular treasury. Therefore, 
Puerto Rico, participating in Federal Gov- 
ernment matters only through its Resident 
Commissioner, is not burdened with taxa- 
tion without representation. 

The President may exempt Puerto Rico 
from Federal laws which, because of local 
conditions, he finds inapplicable, provided 
they have not been made specifically appli- 
cable by the Congress. 

Since 1900, Puerto Rico has elected a Resi- 
dent Commissioner to the United States. 
Upon presentation to the Department of 
State of a certificate of election from the 
Governor of Puerto Rico, he is entitled to 
official recognition as such Commissioner by 
all departments of the Government of the 
United States. In 1904, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to extend all privileges of 
congressional membership to the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico. As a result, 
the Commissioner has ever since had a dual 
capacity—that of a Commissioner before all 
executive departments of the Government 
(especially before the Department of the In- 
terior in charge of insular matters) and that 
of a Delegate in Congress. A Delegate is a 
Congressman without a vote. 

Under ction 11 of the organic act, the 
President is authorized to place all matters 
pertaining to the Government of Puerto 
Rico within the jurisdiction of an executive 
department of the Federal Government to 
be designated by him. The Department of 
the In r has been so designated. 

Under the Elective Governor Act of 1947, 
the rights, privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States are to be respected 
In Puerto Rico to the same extent as though 
‘Puerto Rico were a State of the Union and 
subject to the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
section 2 of article IV of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

As aforesaid, tariff duties in Puerto Rico 
must be the same as in the United States. 
But, since it is the policy of Congress not to 
tax Puerto Rico, collections from customs 
are covered into the Treasury of Puerto 
Rico for use by the Government of Puerto 
Rico. As a matter of fact, the officials in 
charge of the customs are paid out of the 
revenues collected by them. They are not 

' 


on the pay roll of the United States. 


and 


Puerto Rico makes its own internal reve- 
nue laws. However, it is provided by the or- 
ganic act that merchandise shipped from 
the mainland to Puerto Rico shall not be 
discriminated against and shall be subject 
to equal internal revenue laws as domestic 
merchandise consumed in Puerto Rico. Mer- 
chandise shipped from Puerto Rico to the 
mainland is not subject to United States 
internal revenue laws, but it is subject to 
a tax equal to that imposed upon the like 
domestic articles in the United States. Col- 
lections under this tax are also covered into 
the Treasury of Puerto Rico. 

This provision has led to a great deal of 
confusion. It is generally stated that moneys 
collected under United States internal reve- 
nue laws on Puerto Rican merchandise 
shipped to the mainland are paid back to 
Puerto Rico. As a matter of fact, such col- 
lections never find their way into the United 
States Treasury. They are collected in Puerto 
Rico. They are covered into the Treasury of 
Puerto Rico. They are collected under the 
law of 1900, not under United States internal 
revenue laws. By establishing the provision, 
Congress reconciled: (1) The principle of no 
taxation without representation, with (2) 
free trade, and (3) the necessary imposition 
of an equal tax burden on merchandise sell- 
ing at either market, regardless of origin. 

What is the present political status of 
Puerto Rico? To say that it is unincorpo- 
rated territory is to put the question in the 
negative. It is not incorporated territory. 
But to say what it isn't is not to say what it 
is. Perhaps the best way to express it, is 
to say that the island of Puerto Rico is a 
dependency of the United States. It has 
a treaty status, akin to a protectorate, as a 
result of congressional determination. The 
United States exercises paramount political 
authority over Puerto Rico. The people of 
Puerto Rico constitute a body politic. They 
form a community of citizens with such 
rights and privileges as have been recog- 
nized by the Congress. They are United 
States citizens. They have the fundamental 
rights and privileges of United States citi- 
zens. But they are United States citizens 
living outside the United States, in a Terri- 
tory under the sovereignty of the United 
States. Because of the democratic structure 
of the government that Congress has given 
them, because of the rights and privileges 
the Puerto Rican people exercise and prac- 
tice, they live in a manner comparable to 
that of the inhabitants of any State. How- 
ever, the relationships between the island 
and the Federal Government are not the 
same as those between the Federal Govern- 
ment and a State. In the United States po- 
litical system, the status of a State is deter- 
mined by the Constitution of the United 
States; the status of Puerto Rico, on the 
other hand, follows congressional determi- 
nations, implementing a treaty. Paramount 
political authority over Puerto Rico rests 
with the United States, subject to the terms 
of the treaty and applicable provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

On March 13, 1950, I introduced H. R. 7674, 
It is a bill calling for the organization of a 
constitutional government by the people of 
Puerto Rico, within such terms as provided 
by said act. It begins with the statement 
that the Congress of the United States, by 
a series of enactments, has progressively rec- 
ognized the right of self-government of the 
people of Puerto Rico. It points out that 
under the terms of these congressional en- 
actments, an increasingly large measure of 
self-government has been achieved and that, 
fully recognizing the principle of government 
by consent, this act is now adopted in the 
nature of a compact, so that the people of 
Puerto Rico under its terms, may organize 
a governiment pursuant to the constitution 
of their own adoption. 
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The people of Puerto Rico, under the bill, 
are free to express their acceptance of the 
act if they see fit. Having accepted its terms, 
they may proceed, within them, to adopt a 
constitution in accordance with procedures 
to be prescribed by the laws of Puerto Rico, 
The constitution, once adopted, would be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States. If the President finds that the 
Puerto Rican Constitution conforms with 
the applicable provisions of the act and with 
applicable provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States he is authorized to trans- 
mit the constitution to the Congress. The 
Congress might approve or disapprove the 
constitution the Puerto Rican people may 
have agreed upon. If Congress should ad- 
journ without having acted during the ses- 
sion when it was transmitted, the constitu. 
tion would be considered to have the ap- 
proval of Congress. 

The Puerto Rican Constitution would cre- 
ate a government republican in form and 
would include a bill of rights. Upon its be- 
coming effective, such sections of the present 
Organic Act as create the local government 
in Puerto Rico would be superseded by the 
Constitution of Puerto Rico, and, therefore, 
repealed. On the other hand, such sections 
of the organic act as are not thus repealed 
would be continued. They would thereafter 
be known as the Puerto Rican Federal Rela- 
tions Act, which would continue present eco- 
nomic relations and the application of Fed- 
eral laws as heretofore. The section estab- 
lishing the fact that the Government of 
Puerto Rico would be maintained by local 
taxes would also be continued. Puerto 
Ricans, of course, would continue to be citi- 
zens of the United States. The paramount 
political authority of the United States un- 
der the treaty, and in accordance with the 
United States Constitution, would continue 
undisturbed. 

This act, calling for a local constitution 
for Puerto Rico, would have the effect of 


elevating such provisions of law as create 


the present political and economic relation- 
ships between Puerto Rico and the United 
States to the nature of a compact between a 
community of United States citizens and 
their Federal Government, very much in the 
way the old Northwest Ordinance created the 
first territorial government and relationships 
between the Federal Government and the in- 
habitants of the Territories. The people of 
Puerto Rico would have accepted such rela- 
tionships of their own free will and would 
proceed to organize their local Government 
within the terms of such relationships as s0 
accepted. The rights and privileges which 
the people of Puerto Rico would exercise in 
the organization of their Government would 
stem not from a law of Congress, but from a 
constitution which they, themselves, would 
have shaped, framed, and agreed upon. This 
is basic in the American philosophy of gov- 
ernment. 

Again, they would have consented to the 
terms of relationship with the United States, 
as established by Congress, and therefore to 
the application of the Federal Relations Act, 
much as a new State accepts the terms of an 
enabling act for its admission into the Union 
A new form of federation would have bee. 
created. The inhabitants of Puerto Rico, 
unincorporated territory, would organize 
themselves politically in accordance wit! 
what would be comparable with a State con- 
stitution within a federative structure sim!- 
lar to, but not the same as, that created by) 
the United States Constitution, for member 
States of the Union. 

The Federal Relations Act would take the 
place of such provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States as establish the rela- 
tionship between a State and the Federa: 
Government, which do not apply in the case 
of Puerto Rico. Fundamental provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States would 
apply equally in both cases. From the status 
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of a dependency and protectorate, or, as it 
is worse called at present, a possession, Puerto 
Rico would ascend to the position of a fed- 
erated commonwealth, albeit not federated 
on the same basis as a State. 
two fundamental differences between 
tus of Puerto Rico and that of a State, 
stemming out of the fact that Puerto 
s not incorporated, would be (1) that 
Rico would not be equally represented 
neress nor would it participate in na- 
| elections; (2) that Puerto Rico, al- 
ich included within the customs and eco- 
union, would not be subject to Federal 
XE n. 
sithough we would thus escape taxation 
ut representation, it could be held that 
would continue the situation of leg- 
ition without representation. To a cer- 
1 extent, this is true. With a few ex- 
ions, Federal laws would apply to Puerto 
in most instances equally as in the 
, despite the fact that the people of 
rto Rico are not equally represented in 
ss as are the people of the States. 
it could not be claimed that Puerto Rico 
t represented at all in Congress. The 
lent Commissioner is a Member of the 
use of Representatives. He serves in com- 
He introduces bills, and he may 
» in debate. 
yn the other hand, the President is au- 
horized to declare inapplicable to Puerto 
tico, at the request of the Government of 
Rico, any Federal law not specifically 
ade applicable to Puerto Rico by Congress, 
hich he may deem inapplicable by reason 
f local conditions. Some laws, such as in- 
al revenue laws, are declared inapplicable 
he organic act itself. Thus, the area of 
lation without representation is not as 
d or significant as it might at first ap- 
To this area of application of Federal 
laws, Puerto Rico would have consented on 
accepting the act. 
Puerto Rico has developed an economy 
{on such relationships with the United 
ites as have existed for 50 years. To sepa- 
tself from the United States, to organize 
f as an independent republic, would 
pulling the rug out from under our 
It would mean the collapse of the 
cconomy of Puerto Rico. To attain state- 
ood and to bear the burden of Federal taxa- 
ion would deprive Puerto Rico of all means 
of maintaining its State government. It 
would mean the quick collapse of that State 
ernment and a severe reduction in avail- 
able resources for much-needed develop- 
ment. 
The two solutions for the problem of 
I Rico is status which for 50 years has 
1 the theme for academic discussion in 
) Rico, are both unsuited to present cir- 
cumstances of Puerto Rico. To insist on 
her, exclusively and for anything but the 
ibility of either in the indeterminate 
future, in view of the unsurmountable ob- 
8 which either one would meet now, 
would simply mean the indefinite postpone- 
nm of Puerto Rico’s democratic develop- 
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h H. R. 7674, we have found a new 
h—an approach which allows for the 
ratic development of Puerto Rico with- 
present relationships, simultaneously 
1 Puerto Rico’s advancement to a higher 
within the Union and assured eco- 
stability and progress. 
over, such a proposition would be con- 
with the declaration entered into by 
nited States upon its ratification of the 
r of the United Nations. I quote from 
irter: 
mbers of the United Nations which 
r assume responsibilities for the ad- 
ration of territories whose people have 
attained a full measure of self-gov- 
nt, recognize the principle that the in- 
f the inhabitants of these territories 
mount, and accept as a sacred trust 


the obligation to promote to the utmost, 
within the system of international peace and 
security established by the present Charter, 
the well-being of the inhabitants of these 
territories, and, to this end: (a) * * * 
(b) to develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of its peo- 
ples, and to assist them in the progressive de- 
velopment of their free political institutions, 
according to the particular circumstances of 
each territory, and its peoples and their 
varying stages of advancement.” 

H.R. 7674 is the answer to such a chal- 
lenge in the case of Puerto Rico, under pres- 
ent circumstances. In their development 
from a colonial status to full political ma- 
turity within a monarchial system, such as 
the British Empire, or as it was with Spain, 
self-government without separation may he 
attained by former colonies when they 
ascend to dominion status on the basis of a 
common loyalty to the person of the king. 
Within a republican system, such as that of 
the United States, self-governing peoples may 
not maintain union among themselves 
through the symbol of a common loyalty to 
the person of a king. There are no kings 
in our Republic. But there is citizenship, 
our common United States citizenship. And 
there are other things: our common loyalty 
to our citizenship; our common devotion to 
our republican institutions and principles, 
under the Federal Constitution; our common 
devotion to the security of this great fed- 
eration, of which we are all a part; our 
obedience to laws enacted by our freely 
chosen representatives or freely accepted by 
the people at the time they accept their 
terms of relationship. 

Thus, under H. R. 7674, our present po- 
litical and economic relations are continued 
and reaffirmed while government by consent, 
both at home and at the Federal level, is at- 
tained. In that way, we may occupy a digni- 
fied station within the Union, in a manner 
suitable to our circumstances. Thus, we 
shall continue to be united in common loy- 
alty to our institutions, to our citizenship, 
and to our Christian way of life, under our 
local constitution and our Federal Consti- 
tution. 


Investigation of the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the magazine America: 


INVESTIGATE COAL 


Recent reports from Washington indicate 
that Congress is losing its enthusiasm for an 
investigation of the coal industry. Having 
worked themselves up to a high pitch of ex- 
citement during the coal strike, the legisla- 
tors appear to be suffering the inevitable re- 
action. With the miners back on the job 
and operations again normal, they welcome 
the repose that nature decrees after conflict 
and crisis. The solons are the more disposed 
to postpone serious endeavor because both 
the United Mine Workers and the coal oper- 
ators have made known their opposition to 
any investigation of their sick industry. In 
fact, the operators deny with great vehe- 
mence that the industry is sick at all. (A 
decade ago, before the war brought artificial 
p-osperity to the coal flelds, they whistled a 
different tune.) 
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We trust that the Congress will not be 
turned aside from its plain duty either by 
its own indolence or by the opposition of 
self-interested men who deserve small con- 
sideration. Though there is peace of sorts 
in the industry, the law of supply and de- 
mand continues to operate to its undoing. 
On a 5-day schedule, the miners can produce 
weekly 3,500,000 more tons of coal than the 
country can consume. At that rate, stock 
piles depleted during the strike will be re- 
built within 6 months. Then what? 

Are we destined to undergo again the old 
cycle of cutthroat competition, bankruptcies, 
and mounting unemployment? The Fed- 
eral Power Commission reports that 13,000,- 
000 homes and factories are now using nat- 
ural and mixed gas and that the number is 
constantly growing. The conversion of the 
railroads—traditionally one of the largest 
users of coal—from steam to Diesel engines 
is in full swing and will not be reversed. 
The economic plight of the coal industry is 
certain to become much worse before there 
is any sign of improvement. If Congress re- 
members that our reserves of oil and nat- 
ural gas are limited, that coal remains our 
most abundant source of power, it will not 
delay an investigation which has great sig- 
nificance for our future security. 


What the So-Called Kerr Natuaral-Gas Bill 


Does to the Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to place in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the use of my 
colleagues and the reading public the 
following enlightening and timely article 
sent to me by the Honorable Charles 
Rhyne, executive secretary and general 
counsel of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Offices, 730 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

It presents succintly the views of the 
municipalities of the Nation in regard 
to the so-called Kerr natural-gas bill 
and the baneful results which may he 
expected to follow the permitting of same 
to be enacted as a part of the law of 
the land. 

The article follows: 


A VeETo or THE Kerr Britt PLEASE, MR. 
PRESIDENT 


I want to talk about the Kerr bill which 
passed this House 176 to 174 last Friday 
night. 

In opening my discussion of this impor- 
tant matter I would first like to get clearly 
before the House an identification of the 
parties to the issue which you just decided. 
On one side we have the natural gas pro- 
ducers of an estimated 86 percent of the 
natural gas in the United States. All of 
these natural-gas producers (since they do 
not own pipe lines) are exempted by this 
bill from the power conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Power Commission by the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938 to set aside unreasonable rates 
charged consumers of natural gas. The 
great oil companies of the Nation, like 
Standard Oil, Phillips Petroleum et al., are 
the chief beneficiaries of this bill because 
t is estimated that around 35 of the large 
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ntrol nearly 70 percent of the 
which will be exempted from 
this bill. 

side of the issue here involved 
rly identified party is the con- 
er of natural gas. It is esti- 
me 50,000,000 consumers will 
the benefits of this very wonder- 
and there can be no doubt 
ural gas is the cleanest, best 
yw the purposes to which it 
The opposition of the con- 
the Kerr bill, outside Congress, 
d chiefly by city officials. These 
have no possible personal bene- 
by opposing the Kerr bill—except 
eir voters may possibly give them a 
r support in their next election be- 
f their opposition to the unjust en- 
1t of natural-gas producers at the 

these consumer-user-voters, 


HOW CITIES GOT INTO THIS FIGHT 


‘rom very ancient times cities have been 
looked upon as the proper party to protect 
their residents against matters which affect 
the whole number of these residents. This 
has been especially true in the case of utili- 
ties and businesses affected with a public 
interest. Early examples are found in the 
instances of city regulation of the rates 
charged by ferries. Private persons would 
construct ferries across rivers, ail roads would 
lead to them and then when the people 
were entirely dependent upon the ferry the 
owner thereof would start raising his price. 
They would often charge unreasonable rates 
and charge different rates to different per- 
sons. Cities stepped in to regulate these ferry 
rates and prevent such practices by fixing 
le rates, yet rates which assured the 
ferry operator of a fair return on his invest- 
ment. The courts sustained cities in their 
regulation of the reasonableness of rates of 
ferries and their regulation prohibiting dis- 
crimination. 

From the very beginning of local govern- 
ment in the United States the cities have 
fulfilled this traditional role as protectors of 
the people against unreasonable charges of 
businesses affected with a public interest. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
repeatedly recognized that cities are the 
“proper persons” to perform this function, 
In the case of In Re Englehard, 231 U. S. 
€46, the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1914 stated that the city of Louisville 
the proper party” in a telephone rate 

representative of all interested,” 
fact held that the city should be the 
ve representative of all subscribers in 
involving a contest over telephone 
) that an individual could not inter- 
the purpose of representing other 


reasonat 


e of O'Connell v. Pacific Gas & 

pany (19 Fed. (2d) 460) the Court 

that the city was the exclusive 

ve of consumers in rate litigation, 

‘The appellant (consumer) is 

d in the litigation by the city 

y of San Francisco, as are all 

umers of gas whcse 

> of Wright v. Central Kentucky 

Company (297 U. S. 537) the 

urt of the United States held 

umers were represented by the 

Louisville in settling certain rate 

the Court holding: 

king the rate settlement as well as 

he original franchise contract, the 
are represented by the city.” 

ises are legion to the same effect 

n the Supreme Court of the United 

and other jurisdictions. The law and 

ce is certainly well established that 

he legal and normal representa- 

residents in utility matters. 


rights are 


i 
i 
yt 
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CITIES WERE AMONG THE CHIEF SPONSORS OF THE 
NATURAL GAS ACT OF 1938 


The Natural Gas Act of 1938 was a direct 
result of the lack of jurisdiction in State 
utility commissions to control unreason- 
able rates charged for natural gas shipped 
in interstate commerce. Chief advocates of 
the bill were former Mayors Miller of Louis- 
ville, Ky., Smith of Detroit, Mich., Scully of 
Pittsburgh, Hoan of Milwaukee, and Burton 
(present Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States) of Cleveland. 
Chio cities, including Cleveland, Dayton, 
Akron, and Columbus, were then among the 
first cities to file petitions before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to reduce unreason- 
able rates for gas shipped to them in inter- 
state commerce. Missouri, Michigan, and 
other cities filed similar petitions at about 
the same time. More than 100 cities have 
appeared in rate litigation of various kinds 
before the Federal Power Commission since 
1938 and the rate reductions to consumers in 
those cities exceed $50,000,000 per year. The 
Kerr bill would of course scuttle the power 
of the Federal Power Commission to make 
such reductions and would assure gas pro- 
ducers of a return of much of this $50,000,000, 
even though the pipe-line companies are 
also involved and those pipe-line companies 
are not affected by this bill. 

City officials are the best informed public 
Officials in the country on natural gas and 
the facts of the Kerr bill because they have 
worked in this field over a long period of 
time and their experts are fully informed 
upon all the technical ramifications of this 
extremely technical subject. Is it any won- 
der that these cities would like to retain in 
the Federal Power Commission the jurisdic- 
tion conferred to prevent unreasonable prices 
for natural gas rather than leave the fixing 
of prices to the gas producers themselves? 


HOW CITIES HAVE OPPOSED THE KERR BILL 


City attorneys are the city officials who 
have appeared for cities in utility rate regu- 
lation cases. Most of the experts of cities on 
utility maters are either the city attorney 
or one of his assistants. In the larger cities 
of the Nation, their law departments usually 
contain several attorneys who have devoted 
their lives to utility litigation as representa- 
tives of users and consumers within the mu- 
nicipalities. These people are experts and 
are in a position to evaluate the effect of all 
proposals of utilities and they have spent 
years in representing cities on such pro- 
posals. Utility regulation is so technical 
that most city officials are not informed as 
to this subject and they naturally rely upon 
these experts who are informed by experi- 
ence and training in this field. It was these 
attorneys who represented cities in securing 
the rate reductions under the Natural Gas 
Act and it is these attorneys who have rep- 
resented and who are representing cities in 
connection with the tremendous expansion 
through new pipe lines of the use of natural 
gas all over the United States. 

It cannot justly be said that these at- 
torneys are prejudiced except in the public 
interest, and they are certainly most sincere 
when they advise city officials that the Kerr 
bill is not in the public interest because it 
would increase natural-gas rates tremen.- 
dously. I therefore believe that the motives 
of these city officials are above reproach and 
that you, Mr. President, should listen most 
carefully to the advice they give. 

At the hearings on the Moore-Rizley bill 
and on the Kerr bill cities were represented 
chiefly by Miss Anne X. Alpern, city solicitor 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., David A. Proctor, city 
counselor of Kansas City, Mo., and Jerome 
M. Joffee, special utilities and legislative 
counsel of the city of Kansas City, Mo, 
These people are among the best informed in 
the United States on natural gas and its 
problems, and you will find their testimony 


set forth in full in the hearings most inter. 
esting and helpful in your consideration of 
this bill. 


WILL THE KERR BILL INCREASE THE PRICE OF 
NATURAL GAS? 


My attention has been called to a letter 
signed by Emby Kaye of Tulsa, Okla., which 
appears on page 10 of the March 16, 1950, eqj. 
tion of the Washington Post. In that letter 
Mr. Kaye quite correctly points out that the 
Federal Power Commission has never exer. 
cised its right to control the price at which 
gas in the field is sold. He also points out 
that while the price of natural gas has form. 
erly been 3 to 4 cents per thousand cubic feet, 
it has recently risen to 10 cents and I mieht 
add I am informed that in some instances 
it has gone up to 13 cents and above and wil] 
go even higher under escalator clauses con. 
tained in nearly every contract for the sale 
of natural gas. (Under the usual escalator 
clause the producer will automatically get 
the highest new price paid any producer in 
this area. The effect of this is obvious.) 

These price increases described by Mr. 

aye have come since World War II, and 
after pipelines have been run into California, 
New York, and throughout the South, West, 
and Midwest, with cities changing over 
from manfactured gas to natural gas at an 
expense of millions of dollars to consumers 
All of this tremendous expansion came about 
because of the price of natural gas has been 
low in the past. 

The producers of natural gas who are under 
Federal Power Commission jurisdiction, ac- 
cording to reliable public records at the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, are practically guar- 
anteed at least 6 percent and many of them 
have made much more than 20 percent on 
their investment under the present law 
which the Kerr bill emasculates. That natu- 
ral-gas producers are making a lot of money 
and anxious to sell their gas is evidenced 
by the tremendous increase in applications 
to serve new cities just referred to. There 
is no lack of gas available to serve these 
cities, but now that these cities have either 
secured or will soon secure natural gas, it is 
quite obvious that the producers, through 
the Kerr bill, want to raise the price by get- 
ting out from under control of the price they 
will charge. This action is inequitable, to 
say the least, and just as in the case of the 
ferry operator referred to above, these natu- 
ral-gas producers have city natural-gas 
users at their mercy. The only hope for the 
consumer is some over-all national control 
of natural-gas prices as local and State con- 
trol cannot be effective under our Federal 
Constitution. 

The users can only buy gas from the pipe- 
lines, who have in turn purchased it from the 
natural gas producers. They cannot §0 
down to the corner filling station or any 
other place and buy natural gas. It must 
come through the pipelines, and must < 
from the only people who have it—the people 
who would be exempted from control by the 
Kerr bill. 

It has not been necessary in the past for 
the Federal Power Commission to excercise 
the jurisdiction it has had under the N tu 
ral Gas Act to cut down on the prices chargeu 
by those now classified for propaganda pur- 
poses as “independent” gas producers unacr 
the Kerr bill, because, as Mr. Kaye pointed 
out in his letter, the price up until recent 
months has been most reasonable, and it 
only now that the demand has been tre 
mendously increased that the price 45 
doubled and tripled. 

The Federal Power Commission has m 
in to investigate the doubling of the pric 
of natural gas by Phillips Petroleum ¢ 
the city of Detroit, and to certain Wisco 
cities, including Milwaukee and Mad 
This Phillips case will be the first t 
the Commission's jurisdiction to roll 











to a reasonable level the charges made by 

the so-called “independent” Phillips Co.— 

one of the largest producers of natural gas 
in the United States. Since this case is still 

pending and will not be heard until May 1, 

1950, it seems that at least, Mr. President, 

you should veto the Kerr bill so as to delay 

action until we find out just what the Com- 
mission will and can do in the Phillips case. 

Perhaps we will need to strengthen the Com. 

mission’s jurisdiction when that case is over. 

If you sign the Kerr bill, of course, the Phil- 

lips case is ended. Was that one of the big 

reasons for the tremendous hurry on this 
bill? 

NATURAL GAS IS A COMMODITY AFFECTED WITH 
A PUBLIC INTEREST AND SUBJECT TO PUBLIC 
CONTROL 
I do not think it can be successfully argued 

that regulation of the price of natural gas 

is the regulation of a business which is not 

“affected with a public interest.” The Kan- 

sas Public Utility Commission has stepped 

in to fix minimum prices of natural gas at 

8 cents recently on the theory that the price 

is affected with a public interest and subject 

to public control. I do not think anyone 
will question the legal conclusion that since 
natural gas producers enjoy a monopoly un- 
der public protection in that they have an 
assured market and a guaranteed reasonable 
rate of return it is a business affected with a 
public interest. No one can, without a cer- 
tificate from the Federal Power Commission 
step into a particular city and sell natural 
gas. If it were not for the privilege flowing 
from this monopoly certificate granted by the 

Federal Government these producers would 

not be in the unique position they enjoy. 

There are not several natural-gas mains laid 

in one city with each pleading with the 

householder “Please buy from me.” There 
is only one line serving each user and that 
company has a monopoly for that service. 

‘he user must buy from him or do without 

natural gas. 

A natural-gas company will thus know that 
all of the natural gas it can produce will 
come to Washington or New York or what- 
ever market the pipe-line company to which 
it sells serves. There can be no competition 
in Washington or New York between naturale 
gas producers, because only one pipe-line 
company and only one local utility company 
is available to a particular user, Certainly, 
as already stated, on the local distribution 


level, the consumer cannot pick and choose 
between utilities to serve him natural gas. 
So the natural-gas producers have a monop- 


y and an assured market. 
To try to camouflage the issue before you, 
Mr. President, by referring to natural gas as 
“local production” and terming the jurisdic- 
tion to roll back unreasonable prices as an 
“Interference with local business” is to tor- 
words out of their natural meaning and 
circumstances where they have no applica- 
Uon. The natural-gas producers, therefore, 
unlike the usual private businessman has 
an obligation to the consumer who must use 
his product growing out of this monopoly 
and assured market, and perhaps you on the 
other hand have an obligation to prevent the 
consumer from getting natural gas too 
cheaply at the expense of the producer, while 
the same time carrying out your obliga- 
to prevent the producer from charging 
high a price to the consumer. The only 
way this balancing of interests of the pro- 


ducer and consumer can be brought about is 
through the exercise of our lawmaking juris- 
Giction under the Federal Constitution as 


ve done under the Natural Gas Act of 
1 hich I have already referred to. There 
must be some impartial public body to re- 
Solve in a fair manner the conflicting interest 
t nh users and producers and that must 
t Federal agency because of the Nation- 
perations in this field. If you with- 
the protecting cloak of Federal regula- 
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tion to prevent unreasonable natural-gas 
prices, consumers are defenseless. Surely 
such a result cannot be allowed in good 
conscience. And there is no ducking this 
issue, Mr. President. Regardless of how 
many Democrats and how many Republicans 
voted for or against this bill, that is past 
now and the entire responsibility is yours. 
It is to you that the consumers of the Nation 
now look for protection. You either protect 
them or you let them down. There is no 
middle course, as everyone knows the bill 
cannot be passed over your veto. 


THE TAX LOOPHOLE AND THE KERR BILL 


Recently you recommended that the loop- 
hole in the income-tax law whereby oil mil- 
lionaires are exempted from income taxes be 
plugged. In your message you demonstrated, 
for example, how these oil millionaires 
escape nearly all taxes on the millions they 
are now making. In fact, it is obvious that 
the only way one can become a millionaire 
in the United States today is through the 
ownership of oil and gas wells through this 
tax loophole. 

My attention has been called to a report 
filed by one of the smaller gas-producing 
companies which gives its gross earnings, in- 
come taxes, and net income, as follows: 

















Gross in- | Income Net in- 
come taxes come 
| 
See" $14, 930, 150 $6,949 | $1, 218, 627 
Its tecenmdanmiennt 12, 538, 058 29, 053 1, 366, 464 
Sic tnicelechieitaaieta 8, 095, 635 15, 000 344, 903 
kts iniieecet 6, 206, 101 200 106, 298 
So Mediintinnchioted 7, 029,622 | 406, 500 1, 113, 051 





It seems to me that the people of the 
United States are already giving such a tre- 
mendous subsidy to oil and gas producers 
through the income-tax loophole that they 
should not be asked to contribute a further 
subsidy in the form of the estimated $200,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000 per year which the 
Kerr bill would cost. 

There can be argument about the amount 
of the increase, as it is based upon a guess 
by experts about how much the increase 
will be in the wholesale rate. As Mr. Kaye 
pointed out above, the wholesale rate has 
increased from 3 and 4 cents to more than 
10 cents since the war, and it seems reason- 
able that the increase from the Kerr bill, 
brought about by the removal of all possible 
control of the wholesale rate paid to 86 
percent of the producers will be at least 5 
cents per thousand cubic feet. It is cer- 
tainly arguable that the increase will be 
double 5 cents or even higher. At 5 cents 
the increase would amount to the $200,000,- 
000 per year, and the higher increases would 
amount to increases accordingly. 

I have already pointed out that oil and 
gas companies are making what many busi- 
nesses would consider an excessive rate of 
return on their investment now. They have 
a guaranteed market and cannot possibly 
lose any money because’ when they drill a 
dry hole the expense of that is taken off 
of their all-too-low income tax as a business 
loss. It would seem to me to be a good idea 
that this Kerr bill be discussed at the time 
we consider the elimination of the tax loop- 
hole now enjoyed by these gas and oil com- 
panies. A veto would enable that joint con- 
sideration. 

There simply must be a limit to the sub- 
sidy which a particular industry receives— 
especially an industry which is based upon 
nature’s bounty which was put here for the 
benefit of all the people rather than the 
enrichment of a few. 

I therefore most earnestly suggest that the 
Kerr bill should be vetoed as it is unjustified, 
unjust, and unreasonable in the extreme. I 
do not think that these oil and gas producers 
who have led cities on by the hope of receiv- 
ing this wonderful commodity for a reason- 
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able price should be allowed now to change 
their story, escape all possible regulation 
now that they have city users at their mercy 
and charge whatever prices the traffic will 
bear. I urge you to make a careful survey 
of the reaction of the users, or soon to be 
users, of natural gas to this bill. You will 
certainly hear from those users in the fu- 
ture if you sign this bill. Oil and gas pro- 
ducers are receiving more than fair treat- 
ment under the Natural Gas Act of 1938 and 
consumers are entitled to the same consider- 
ation—we have millions of consumers and 
only a very, very few gas companies. I do not 
mean to suggest that the millions should 
profit at the expense of the few. Each should 
be assured of fair treatment by the only de- 
vice known to our constitutional system of 
government under the law, that is, the right 
to reasonable rates determined after notice 
and hearing by an impartial public agency 
such as we now have under the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938. 

Please, Mr. President, I know that you 
have always thought of the little defense- 
less consumer, rather than the special in 
terests back of the Kerr bill. You were electe« 
by these little people. You are their man— 
not the man the oil millionaires would have 
elected. Your veto of the Kerr bill, I think, 
will tell these little people that you are still 
their man. 








Employment for Older People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
should like to offer some additional eco- 
nomic and statistical data to support the 
resolution I introduced on February 15, 
1950, House Resolution 473, in which I 
asked that a select committee be created 
by this body to study the problems of the 
aging. 

Employment for older people is one 
of the fundamental problems of aging. 
Continuance on a job gives the older 
person status or recognition among his 
fellows, provides financial security for 
him—or her—and his wife, enables him 
to maintain his home and preserve his 
health for a longer period of time, gives 
him something to do and opportunity to 
be with other people. rom society's 
point of view, the employed older person 
is an economic asset, is a producer of 
goods or services needed by society, and 
is a more contented individual. 

The question of employment for older 
people is complex. It is receiving a good 
deal of attention at the present time. 
Recognition of the problem is bringing 
about a reversal of the opinion that older 
workers should retire at an arbitrary age 
such as 60 or 65. There are, however, 
many problems to be solved before the 
trend in employment of older perscns 
begins to rise. 

One of these problems is the attitude, 
opinion, or superstition that older work- 
ers are less satisfactory than younger 
ones. The New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee has made thorough- 
going studies and lists five reasons why 
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employers refuse to hire older workers. 
These are: 

1. A widespread belief among employers, 
but denied by many authorities, that work- 
men's compensation rates go up when the 
elderly are employed, 

2. A widespread belief, denied by authori- 
tative studies, that older workers are subject 
to higher accident rates and endanger other 
workers. 

3. A widespread belief, unsupported as yet 
by facts, that the public prefers younger 
workers for jobs requiring public contacts, 
such as waitresses, clerks, office workers, 
salesmen, etc 

4. A widespread belief, Yepudiated by sur- 
veys made by our committee, that the elderly 
cannot produce as profitably as younger 
workers. Our committee found that when 
employers studied the matter three out of 
four agreed that elderly workers produce as 
much as younger workers, that they are ab- 
sent less than younger workers. 

5. A widespread belief that it is unprofit- 
able to invest in the training of an older 
worker. Since the man of 65 has over a 
decade more of life today, it behooves in- 
dustry to reexamine this belief. 

All in all, our committee insists that many 
of these notions that militate against the 
hiring of older workers have no basis in fact, 
others are based on grossly exaggerated situ- 
ations, and all could be combated success- 
fully by progressive personnel measures, 


Compulsory retirement based on 
chronological age rather than functional 
age—ability to do the job—is one of the 
most vicious factors in the life of older 
workers. Since there is coming to be a 
tendency to stigmatize organizations 
that have compulsory retirement pro- 
grams, it is difficult to get reliable in- 
formation about policies. Quasi-scien- 
tific surveys, conducted by managerial 
groups, have shown low proportions of 
firms with such requirements. A more 
rigorous survey by the New York State 
Committee showed, however, that 60 per- 
cent of all firms with a pension plan and 
30 percent of all other firms had a man- 
datory “get-out” rule based on chrono- 
logical About 80 percent of the 
firms with retirement policies set the age 
at 65. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board studied 200 firms and found 
65-year retirement policies in effect in 62 
percent of them. 

Perhaps even more vicious is the reluc- 
tance to hire older persons who become 
unemployed or who wish to change jobs. 
Discrimination often begins at 35 years 
of age. This low upper-age limit is said 
to be particularly widespread in Cali- 
fornia at the present time. 

One way of measuring the effects of 
age discrimination is to study the dis- 
tribution of unemployed who, at any one 
time, have exhausted their 26 weeks of 
unemployment compensation benefits. 
During a typical month in one employ- 
ment office area, only 9 percent of those 
who had exhausted their benefits were 
under 45 vears of age. Ninety-one per- 
cent were 45 or more and 54 percent were 
65. The older worker has a very hard 
time getting back. 

Unemployment insurance data show 
in general that— 

(a) Older persons stay unemployed 

nger than younger persons, 


ace 
age. 


(b) The “exhaustion rate” of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits increases as 
the age group rises. 

(c) There is a sharp rise in the ex- 
haustion rate for men 55 or over as com- 
pared with younger men. 

(d) There is a marked increase in the 
unemployment period of women 35 and 
over as compared with younger women. 

Yet the New York State committee 
was forced to conclude as follows: 


Our committee is convinced that the ram- 
pant prejudice which bars many of our 
elderly workers from employment is sending 
many of our oldtimers to their graves before 
their time. We are permitting the rust of 
valuable skills and the loss of valuable judg- 
ment and advice. And we are removing 
from our productive forces some of our most 
brilliant and capable men and women. 


The committee found— 


In the survey conducted by our staff, 39 
percent of the firms responding admitted 
they had formal age barriers, and that these 
obstacles to employment of the elderly ran 
from as low as 35 years of age to a high of 
75 years of age. Public utilities, banks, and 
metal concerns ranked prominent among 
those having formal age barriers. The bulk 
of the companies with age barriers were 
large business firms. It is interesting, in 
this connection, to note that it was the 
public utilities that first adopted pension 
systems in this country and today virtually 
all public utilities have retirement programs, 

Anthony Monaco, 49, was arrested on June 
25, 1948, for holding up the Guttenberg 
Bank & Trust Co., in New Jersey. When 
captured, he said, “I was disgusted with 
everything. I could not get a job because 
employers do not want men who are over 
40.” Fortunately, most of our citizens are 
law abiding and wf not resort to crime, but 
the menace that age barriers can be lies not 
only in the loss of production, not only in 
the human tragedies produced, but also in 
the threat to the stability of our society. 


The widespread reluctance to employ 
older people exists despite evidence that 
it is an unreasonable reluctance or based 
on a foolish superstition. The late Edsel 
Ford said, during World War II: 


As long as a man has judgment and abil- 
ity to drive an automobile, he has the judg- 
ment and ability to operate an industrial 
machine. It may be true that older men 
are not so fast nor so strong as those in the 
20-30 group, but this is more than offset by 
their experience, their cooler, more mature 
thinking, and their accuracy. 

Industry must make up its mind now that 
it is going to emphasize the employment 
of those persons in the 40-and-upward 
group, or else the younger people will have 
to support their elders and themselves. That 
merely will aggravate the situation, for it 
will mean that persons will be marrying 
later in life and be in their middle years 
before the period of accumulation occurs. 

Economically, it is more sound to keep able- 
bodied men and women earning incomes and 
buying goods than to place arbitrary age 
barriers and permit them to lapse, beyond 
these barriers, into senility and inaction, 
which is not only unfortunate but econom- 
ically costly. As a matter of fact, men grow 
old not so much by the passage of time as 
by the shadow of hopelessness, the convic- 
tion of uselessness. Those who look forward 
to tomorrow's constructive activity have no 
time to grow feeble. Courage is not a mat- 
ter of age or physical condition. 


The Institute of Industrial Medicine 
at New York University-Bellevue Med- 
ical Center interviewed a number of busi- 
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ness executives and came up with the 
conclusion that— 


Almost invariably it was found that the 
worker 45 or older had a definite advantage 
over the younger worker in conscientiousness, 
actual ability, and attendance, 


The eminent student of the problems 
of the aging, Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, has 
said: 

The changes which come (with age) are 
not all decline. I think there’s a genera) 
opinion that it’s all downhill. Speed of 
reaction does diminish, but endurance in- 
creases in certain capacities. It is not with. 
out significance that the records for all the 
sprints are held by youngsters, but the mar- 
athon records are held by men 38 to 45 
and have been for many years. Endurance 
of a certain type, for the long, slow grind, 
the continuous type of labor situation in- 
creases. As speed declines skill is increased 
with practice, and as strength declines judg- 
ment increases. The mental changes are not 
all decline either. There is some deprecia- 
tion in the ability to learn but it is extra- 
ordinarily less than the average individual 
assumes, 


An outstanding industrial executive, 
Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, points out 
that— 


Our society has been quite illogical and 
inconsistent in its attitude toward the older 
worker. On the one hand it is apparent that 
we have no objection to e'ecting and appoint- 
ing older individuals to positions of the 
greatest responsibility in government, busi- 
ness, and the professions. And yet on the 
other hand, as far as the rank and file of 
workers is concerned, we have no objection 
to the ‘mposition of blind, and unselective 
compulsory retirement rules which auto- 
matically eliminate those in the ranks who 
have reached the same age regardless of their 
fitness, ability, and contribution to the group 
for which they labor. 


enator Desmond—New York State— 
says that— 


Even if some of the objections raised by 
industry to the employment of older workers 
are valid, the oldsters offer compensatory ad- 
vantages over the younger employees. They 
have more experience which eliminates 
waste motions; they are less inclined toward 
outside distractions; they have greater con- 
scientiousness arising from longer service 
and more mature attitudes. 


The following are excerpts from the 
findings and recommendations of the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging-—-Leg- 
islative Document No. 32, 1949: 

Never Too OLtp To WorkK 
THE PLIGHT OF OUR ELDERLY 


Many of our elderly are barred from em- 
ployment by age barriers which bear ! 
lation to ability. Others, beneficiaries 
industry's billion-dollar-a-year pension 


unprepared for retirement and as a ! 
decay mentaily and physically at a rapi 
rate. 
Our hospitals lack adequate faciliti 
the chronically ill, Our nursing home 
which range from ill-kept boarding h 
to admirably staffed and maintained domi- 
ciles, are unsupervised. Private home 
the elderly have huge waiting lists, but « 
the oldster cannot wait; he needs a ! 
now. Many of our public housing p! 
bar older couples and single oldsters. 
Old-age-assistance spending rises ste ) 
but is far from adequate in providing a Gc 
cent level of living to our unfortunate old- 
sters. Our old-age-insurance program 5! 
reaches only a small proportion of our § 
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And our country has not yet made 
ind whether it wishes to continue 
1 insurance-assistance program of 
aid to the elderly or substitute a 
nsion system. 

ital hospitals are jammed with 
dsters who in many instances do 
1 the high-cost care of prison-like 
ns but only the occasional super- 
a nurse or housekeeper. Our com- 
provide practically no facilities 
> emotionally distressed senior citi- 
btain psychiatric help which might 
his being institutionalized (p. 5). 


“ * * . 


iificance of such population trends 
cated in our first repor Social 
; foresaw an increase in the political 
» of the elderly, the development of 
pes of consumer goods aimed at the 
market, the redesigning of homes, 
her changes. 
rength of pro-pension movements 
h lighted by the fact that whereas in 
rsons 50 and over comprised 32 per- 
ur voting population, in 1980 this 
) will constitute 42 percent of the 
8). 


* * * * 


ful retirement is one of the most 
achievements of a lifetime. Re- 
t, improperly handled, can shorten 
, turn you into a nervous wreck or 
tedly thrust you on relief rolls. Yet 
ur 26,000,000 Americans who are 
t years old are prepared for the haz- 
retirement. The myth that retire- 
n useful activity is desirable must 
ded. 
Health Commissioner Herman E, 
has emphasized that the provision 
ns is all very well, but nothing is 
lessen the psychological shock and 
t comes when one is, so to say, thrown 
onomic scrap heap. Geriatricians 
uly unanimous that premature re- 
while still vigorous can be a major 
Our own committee believes that 
lthy man should retire until he is 
ly economically but also emotion- 
retire. 
‘4 must learn a new concept of 
If this retirement period is not 
ne one of pain and disease, it must 
useful activity, if not of useful 
then of continuation of work, per- 
1 & more moderate level, perhaps in- 
part-time employment. 
ry would be wise to review its retire- 
licies now, so that they can be con- 
in an atmosphere of quiet coopera- 
r than wait until later when sharp 
may arise around this issue. 
‘thdays don’t count,” we cited the 
various authorities on this problem, 
nsus was that retirement, poorly 
can become a major disease and 
h, Just as certainly as can cancer, 


8 no chronological age 
etermine retirement. 
a juld retire only when you can 
have to, or want to, due to in- 
» continue, and then be certain you 
rely vegetate, but retire to some 
lle activity (p. 15). 
* +. * ° 
mmittee urges that the Federal 
urity Administration utilize its 
ities not only for the payment of 
checks to our aging population, but 
te the recipients in their health 
1 the need for keeping active and 
retirement. In other words, our 
> believes the Social Security Ad- 
n has a tremendous opportunit 
t merely as a retirement-c! 
medium, but also as a chann 
hh Ol needed ] 


that 


health lit 


Frontiers in World Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that you and the gentlemen of this 
House are all aware of the significance 
of World Health Day which is being cele- 
brated this week on April 7. There is 
no other one thing more important to 
the economic development and to the 
encouragement of democracy in all th 
peace-loving nations of the world than 
freedom from disease and disability. 
Sick men cannot work, and therefore 
cannot contribute to their country’s eco- 
nomic betterment. Sick men are un- 
happy men, and therefore are the most 
susceptible to the hyprocritical promi SES 
of better conditions under totalitarian 
regimes. It is not only hur nanitar in to 
do everything in our power to help better 
the health of the peoples of the world, 
it is an intrinsic weapor we can use 
in our battle to protect and extend de- 
mocracy to all corners of the globe. 

Much has already been done to combat 
disease throughout the world. The 
United States has played a leading part 
in this successful fight. But there is still 
much more to do, much more that can 
be done, by working with and strength- 
ening existing organizations, by helping 
individual countries directly, and by 

carrying out President Truman’s mag- 
nificent proposal—his point 4 program— 
to share our own knowledge and tech- 
niques with the less privileged areas of 
the world. 

Dr. Leonard Scheele, the surgeon 
general of the United States i 
Health Service, recently made 
dress ably presenting the public-! 
—a that confront us, the ¢ncour- 
aging counterattacks that have aoe 
been made against disease, and the tas 

that lie ahead in advancing s the iiaiieitens 
in world health. 

hee unanimous consent, Mr. S 

nclude this address in the Appen 
a she RECORD: 

FRONTIERS IN WORLD HEALTH 
(Address by Dr. Leonard A. § I 

General, Public Health Service, Federa 

Security Agency, February 23, 1950, at 

Round Table Club, New Orleans, La 

Tonight I want to talk to you ab 
aggressive world counterattack again 
ease, which I believe is one of the m 
couraging recent developments 
ternational scene. 

This counterattack {is j t 
Today at least two-thirds of the ple of 
the world live in areas in 
the daily prey of preventable disease. Last 
year, for example, at least one and one-half 

1 people of the world’s total population 
of two and two-thirds billion were afilicted 
with illnes These ill people—notabl n 
centrated in Asia, Africa, and Latir 
ica —are in desperate need of mor 
health services. 

Mil ns of them die needlessly) 

Hundreds of millions have their 
sapped by debilitating dise 
t i ible for them to better 


heele, Sur 


whici they are 


billi 


pases whi 
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Disease, moreover, is on the march. In 
Africa, for example, where close to 4,500,000 
square miles are already rendered relatively 
uninhabitable by sleeping sickness, addi- 
tional areas are now threatened. 

FIGHT INFECTIOU= DISEASES EVERYWHERE 

The health problems of the people of the 
economically underdeveloped areas are the 
common concern of the United States and 
the other nations of the world. _Our interest 
is not only humanitarian. The United States, 
for example, has an immediate direct con- 
cern in the attack on infectious diseases 
their source. Since the beginning of this 
century it has been increasingly recognize 
that the only long-range defen nst th 
spread of disease across national boundari« 
is the eradication of epidemic dis I 
global basis. 

We are also urgently interested in aiding 
the people of the underdeveloped areas to 
meet their health e blems because im- 

rovement in their health will spur their 
economic ae oment. 

The people n these regions 
stirred reanuths by a powerful desire for 
better life. If we leave them unable to fulfi 
their reasonable aspirations, their p 

ill-health make them fertile f 
ideology—however false—which holds out 
them the promise of a fuller life. 


Qa 
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ECONOMIC INEQUALITIES ARE DANGEROUS 
Democratic ideals cannot survive in a 
world in which the present dangerous eco- 
nomic inequalities are continued and fur- 
ther accentuated. In terms of nations, we 
have learned that there is considerable truth 
in the old saying that the rich get richer 
and the » oor get paw er. Back in 1939— 
before we 

wobauiaien prc gram of industrial ext 
sion—our per capita income was $554. 
that period the average citizen of one of the 
less-developed countries earned about $40 a 
year. By 1947, however, the per capita in- 
come of the United States had more than 
doubled, reaching the figure of $1,400, while 
the lot of the people of the underdevel d 
areas had not improved, and in many c: 
had actually de clined. 

Thus, the glaring inequalities in the w 
livision of the e aaeeaane of life hav 
come progressively more apparent in the pa 
decade. There is little doubt that on 
the fundamental objectives of commu! 
is to seize upon the misery of people of 
underdeveloped areas to create suspicion an 
distrust of the more-favored nati 

Technical assistance to the pe 
underdeveloped areas in health 
fields offers a uniq que Opp 
= what — 

alled th : at 
canes pec ole 
we shall be giving 
dem tration of 


the creative power 


The ec 
areas whose 
flicted with d 
Ww vith jut broad-scale action in 
eld. The existence of disease 
arrying pests has, in fact, made 
ible to open up valuable 
tions. It has beer 


ffective public-hea 
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disease: ; well known. 
plicati 1 
edge is 
areas. 


However, the ap- 
f much of this new medical knowl- 
till limited to the better developed 
> lack of modern water and sewer- 
for instance, is largely respon- 
the existing high rates of typhoid 
fever, dysenteries, cholera, hookworm, and 
other d s n wide areas. The use of even 
rudimentary sanitary methods in water sup- 
ply and waste disposal can substantially con- 
trol these diseases as crucial health problems. 
Other di es, such as malaria, the ve- 
nereal di and tuberculosis, are also 
hl le to planned attack. World 
have concluded, for example, 
effective campaign were waged 
ain all of the malarious areas 
human malaria would totally 

-w years. 
is being dramatically 
ne area after another through 
new insecticides, such as DDT. 
ie disease still causes hun- 
ns of preventable cases and 
lless deaths. In India, close 
ths have been recorded as 
1 in 1 year, and the problem 


in many other countries. 


ace ceyvcte Ss 
age systems 


sible 


TROL VITALLY IMPCRTANT 
ulth Organization has given 
igh priority because the 
{ i 7 among ma- 
utes greatly 
C food in many 
with the population of the 
at a rate estimated at 25 
greater than ever before— 
id food shortage becoming more 
urgency of malaria control as 
asure alone is evident. 
camples of the economic ad- 
hich is made possible by suc- 
cessful I ns against malaria, choiera, 
typhus, and other dis*ases are afforded by 
recent attacks on these health problems. 

Until recently, for example, Greece had 
been one of the most heavily infested malaria 
areas in the world. In 1946 UNRRA intro- 
duced the modern method of malaria con- 
trol and |} a campaign which has since 
been cx 1 on by the United States Public 
Health Service personnel in the ECA mission 
to Gr cooperation with the Greek 
Gover Principal reliance has been 
placed in dual spraying of homes and 
stables, al ugh DDT spraying from planes 
has al been conducted in a few malaria 
are 

ANT ECONOMIC ADVANCES 

Today W¥ are able to see the results. 
Where 942 there were at least 2,000,000 
cases of ria in Greece, in 1949 the inci- 
aence ease had been reduced below 
50,06 al the greater part of the country 
is laria and no longer needs 

reliably estimated that from 

illion man-workdays a year 

by the operation. This 

would be ec alent to adding several hun- 

dred thousand workers to the nation’s pro- 

ductive f -without the addition of more 
mouths to feed. 

Similar results have been achieved by the 
campaigns inst malaria in Brazil, Egypt, 
the Philippines, Haiti, and other areas. 

In 1930 the deadly Anopheles gambaie mos- 
quito, the world’s most efficient malaria vec- 
tor, was i duced into Brazil from its home 
in the African tropical belt. The disease 

m Natal and brought death and 
s to a 12,000-mile area in an 

h reached its peak in 1939 when 

; were treated for the disease. 

paign by the Brazilian Govern- 

-d with the assistance of the 
undation, brought the disease 

1 and made possible the resump- 

omic development of the 


EGYPT CONQUERS MALARIA 


In 1942, this same mosquito started an- 
other invasion, this time northward through 
the Nile Valley, pushing its attack to within 
200 miles of Cairo and causing the worst 
epidemic in Egypt’s history. In some areas 
as many as 90 percent of the people were ill 
at one time. Health authorities estimated 
that about 135,000 people died from malaria 
in that region :n 1942 and 1943. 

Commencing in 1944, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment with the advice of only four American 
malaria experts, had by February 1945, com- 
pletely eradicated the gambiae mosquito in 
the infested areas and it has not since re- 
appeared. 

Some indication of the economic loss 
caused by the disease is given by the fact 
that one Egyptian plantation alone suf- 
fered a monetary loss in 2 years of about 
$600,000—representing among other things 
the loss of one-half the wheat crop and one- 
third the sugar crop. 

CHOLERA AND TYPHUS FOUGHT 

Equally effective campaigns have been 
conducted against such diseases as cholera 
and typhus. In 1947, for example, the econ- 
omic life of lower Egypt was disorganized 
as the result of the rapid spread of cholera 
which suddenly appeared in that area. The 
World Health Organization was called on for 
help. Vaccines were flown in immediately 
from New York, then from many other areas 
and cholera experts were dispatched from 
various countries. Despite the violence of 
the cutbreak, the disease was brought under 
control in less than 2 months. 

Hookworm is a disease which also se- 
riously interferes with the economic life of 
many areas. The Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs has assisted in a cooperative 
campaign against this disease in one area 
of Peru whicn has resulted in the reduction 
in the number of school children infected 
with the parasite from $9 to 58 percent. 

The great work done in the Southern States 
of the United States in the sharp reduction 
of hookworm must also be recognized as 
contributing greatly to the economic poten- 
tial of the people. 

I have cited these instances of successful 
control programs against various diseases to 
iliustrate the fact that we have the scientific 
knowledge and techniques at hand to embark 
on a broad program of technical assistance 
in the health field for the people of the 
underdeveloped areas. 

POINT 4 PROGRAM IMPORTANT 


President Truman vividly summarized the 
possibilities inherent in our American know- 
how in the fields of health, agriculture, and 
industry when he proposed his now world- 
famous point 4 program of technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped areas. “For the first 
time in history,” the President said, “hu- 
manity possesses the knowledge and skill to 
relieve the sufferings of these people.” 

The various inter-American health pro- 
grams in which the United States has played 
a leading role have developed tested pro- 
cedures and practical methods for meeting 
health problems on a cooperative basis. 

The United States Public Health Service 
has cooperated closely for a number of years 
with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, now 
also serving as the regional office for WHO in 
the Western Hemisphere. Under the pro- 
grams sponsored by the Bureau, United States 
experts have been detailed on scores of as- 
signments to other American republics and 
hundreds of Latin Americans have been given 
training in this country. These activities 
over the past 40 years have aided materially 
in strengthening and expanding national 
health services in Latin America. 

Through these multilateral programs we 
have developed the practical procedures 
which will undoubtedly constitute a basic 
guide for the proposed health projects under 
point 4. In that sense, therefore, point 4 is 
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not a new concept in the health fied. How. 
ever, point 4 is both bold and new in the 
sense that for the first time all world agen. 
cies will be directed toward a common enq 
in a coordinated effort to raise the health ang 
living standards of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 


WORLD HEALTH PROGRAM IMPORTANT 


We are now entering the second half of 
the twentieth century. The first half of this 
century has been one of the most eventfy] 
periods of man’s history. On the debit side 
of the ledger it has been a period of disas. 
trous wars that have threatened the very 
fabric of our existence. But it has also been 
a period of the most amazing scientific 
progress. We have probably added more to 
our scientific knowledge in the past 50 years 
than in any previous 200-year period. ; And 
the pace of our conquest of the fundamental 
secrets of nature and life at an ever-accele 
ating pace. 

We have it within our power to use this 
knowledge for the creation of a stable an 
healthy world. We also have the potentia 
power to destroy not only our civilization but 
all mankind. The world today is in th 
process of making the choice. 

In this critical period we need to start a 
chain reaction which will create rather than 
destroy. I believe that in the proposal of 
expanded technical assistance to help all the 
world’s people better their lives, we have the 
ingredients necessary to inspire such a crea- 
tive chain reaction. 

As a matter of fact, I venture to predict 
that when future historians assess the events 
of our time they shall recognize the bx 
ning of the world program of health be 
ment which we are now witnessing as one 
the most dynamic and far-reaching acti 
our era, 
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Our Help in Ages Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Olean (N 
Y.) Times-Herald: 

Gur HELP IN AGES PAST 

Following President Truman’s ann 
ment that this country will manufacture t 
superpowerful hydrogen bomb, correspond- 
ents in the National Capital queried various 
legislators as to their reactions. 

And all of them—with one except! 
expressed views on the matter that 
from military or political standpoints, 
both. 

The one exception was Representati 
KENNETH B. KEATING, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
expressed the conviction that, with such 4 
weapon in the hands of mortals, the ‘ ly 
hope for the salvation of the world wowe 
be through prayer. 

“The President’s decision emphasiz 
imperative need for men and women ©: §' 
will the world over to unite in a vast | 
crusade before it is too late,” declared 
Congressman. 

“Only on our knees, each praying t 
one God according to the dictates of hi 
faith, can we hope to save the world f! 
fate too horrible to contemplate.” 

He is right, of course. ’ 

But he doesn’t mean that we should @! 
card the means—every possible mean 
1ational protection. 
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sentative KEATING knows as well as 
else that if it were possible for men 
men of good will all over the world 
» in a vast peace crusade the tension 
which the human race now is labor- 
uld be lifted almost overnight. 
rouble is, of course, that the people 
ist under ruthless dictatorships are 
le to unite with those of other nations 
1 a crusade. 
- rulers, who will adopt every meth- 
luding wholesale murder—to main- 
their power, will cut off all means of 
communication, and will delude 
that the very people who are desirous 
e and who are the champions of a 
ratic regime of freedom for the indi- 
| are conniving to make war upon them 
lave them. 
Russian people, the rank and file of 
ple, want peace just as ardently as do 
f any other country. 

t the “menace” of “imperialist America” 
ally is being drilled into their con- 
ess. They have come to look upon 
untry as @ natural and relentless 
- and the little group of conscienceless 
1 Moscow, to further their own ambi- 
und strengthen their grip of power, 

o it that such an attitude is main- 


re there can be world peace, the Rus- 
ple must see the light. 
that will come about must remain to 
1, but miracles have happened before, 
miracles will happen again. 
the meantime, we who believe in the 
y of man and sanctity of individual 
n, may well remember the observation 
esentative KraTIne, that “only on our 
each praying to the one God accord- 
the dictates of his own faith, can we 
) save the world trom a fate too hor- 
) contemplate.” 


Congressional Greetings to Young 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


O’HARA of Illinvis. Mr. Speaker, 
‘ district of Illinois which I have the 

to represent is located the Har- 
| School for Boys. It is a private 
school of high standing in a community 
loted for its educational institutions. 
week a delegation of young men 


from this school are visting Washington 


nd as they sit in the galleries above us, 
hing perhaps for the first time the 
ioning of our democracy in this 
t legislative body in the world, I 
that my colleagues would wish to 
Join with me in an expression of wel- 
me. We are happy that they are with 
nd especially at this time when a 
and a historic debate is being 

1 in this Chamber which has been 

ie theater of action of so many of the 
immortals of American history. The de- 
ate to which they are listening, I might 
iy to these young men from the Har- 
{ School for Boys in the Second Dis- 
f Illinois, is historic in that the bill 

’ discussion is the omnibus appro- 
n bill and this is the first time 
history of the Congress that all 


the appropriations of the Federal money 
for the many necessary purposes of our 
Government, upon which the stability 
of the entire world rests, are covered in 
one bill instead of a number of bills as 
was the custom during the years. Com- 
bining all the appropriations in one bill, 
and providing for all the expenditures 
of the richest and most powerful coun- 
try in all recorded history, it is, of course, 
the largest appropriation bill ever con- 
sidered in any legislative body. We are 
glad to have the young men from the 
Harvard School for Boys with us at this 
time and to pause for the moment in the 
very serious business before us to give 
them a word of welcome. 

The young men are William Aronson, 
Robert Daskal, James Droege, Leon Fein, 
Joel Goldberg, Peter Handler, Andrew 
Karzas, Allan Kulp, Edward Lang, James 
Leven, James Lindsay, Robert Propp, 
Lester Senechalle, Michael Vick, and 
Stebbins Younger. 

Their chaperone is Miss Yvonne Marie 
Arnold. 


Unpartisan—Not Bipartisan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr.STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial by David Lawrence 
which appeared in the United States 
News and World Report of April 7, 1950. 
It is well known that our so-called bi- 
partisan foreign policy has never been 
truly bipartisan. Although it has been 
generally supported by the Republicans, 
it has long been my feeling that both 
major parties should also have a share 
in initiating major policy decisions. The 
article by Mr. Lawrence offers construc- 
tive thinking with respect to bipartisan 
policy, and I commend it to the attention 
of the Members of Congress. It is as 
follows: 

UNPARTISAN—NOoOT BIPARTISAN 
(By David Lawrence) 


The term “bipartisan” has been loosely 
used in recent months to describe procedures 
that actually have never been followed. 

The general impression is that Republicans 
and Democrats sit down together in the De- 
partment of State regularly, discuss all the 
available facts and then decide jointly on a 
major policy. This has never been true. 

Day-by-day decisions on policies of a far- 
reaching nature are made only by the Secre- 
tary of State and his assistants. Members of 
either party in Congress rarely learn about 
the inside of these matters. 

Sometimes Republicans are invited by the 
administration to participate as members 
of international conferences abroad. This is 
done to win minority votes in Congress on 
a few measures on which commitments have 
already been made and which require rati- 
fication or the appropriation of funds. 

The making of foreign policy in a large 
sense, however, is an executive function, 
Strictly speaking, under our Constitution, 
there is and can be no such thing 4s a bi- 
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partisan foreign policy. The people must be 
able to hold a President or his party in Con- 
gress accountable at the polis for failure ta 
adopt constructive policies that can lead to 
peace in the world or for bungling policies 
that can lead to a world war. Therc must 
be no place for the bipartisan alibi which 
seeks to anesthetize political opposition or 
shift the blame for mistakes made. 

It is one of the weaknesses of our system 
and one of the strong points of the parlia- 
mentary system that the power to make for- 
eign policy is concentrated solely in the 
Executive in this country, as contrasted with 
England and the various British common- 
wealths where foreign policy is made by the 
legislative leadership which wields the execu- 
tive power but can be checked instantly by 
the people in elections that can be ordered 
at any time. 

In America, no matter how many outside 
consultants or Republican Members of Con- 
gress are taken along on trips to interna- 
tional conferences or are occasionally invited 
to the office of the Secretary of State for 
discussion, policy making remains the re- 
sponsibility of the majority party. This was 
made clear by Senator Tarr, Republican, of 
Ohio, in an interview appearing in our March 
31 issue, when he said: 

“I don’t think the minority can initiate 
or control foreign policy. But you can, of 
course, criticize this or that policy. We 
can’t reverse a foreign policy, for it’s in the 
hands of the President of the United States. 
We can't shape foreign policy at all. All we 
can do is to act as an e‘Tective brake on some 
of these bad tendencies. And, of course, 
individuals may express individual views of 
what they would do.” 

The minority party, therefore, must remain 
free to criticize the international as well as 
national policies of an administration. To 
hold otherwise is to advocate a conformity 
and oneness of view which is contrary to the 
basic philosophy of our republican form of 
government. 

The specious argument is often made nev- 
ertheless that, since a nation must present 
a united front as against other powers, it 
gives an impression of division if criticism 
is voiced in Congress or elsewhere. This con- 
fuses discussion with action. Freedom of 
debate should be encouraged so that when 
a substantial majority—composed of both 
Republicans and Democrats—finally votes for 
a given policy, it is revealed as a free choice 
and not an imposed will. 

What is needed, of course, is a foreign pol- 
icy developed as a result of an unpartisan 
approach. This means that not only Re- 
publicans must refrain from asserting views 
merely for the sake of partisanship but that 
Democrats, too—including the President in 
this instance—must refrain from 
political credit at the polls for measures made 
possible by Republican votes in Congress. 

It is important also that Democrats should 
not, as a smokescreen to cloud free dis- 
cussion, cry out that critics of the admin- 
istration’s policies are giving aid and com 
fort to Russia. It is, of course, illogical f 
the Republicans to characterize as Com 
munists those officials in the Department of 
State who blundered in forsaking the Na- 
tionalists as the Communists rose to power 
in China. But it is equally illogical for 
President Truman or anyone else in the ad- 
ministration to declare that efforts by the 
Republicans to crusade against Communist 
influence inside our Government are of aid 
to the Kremlin. There is far more aid and 
comfort for Stalin when he sees in America 
the beginnings of a vindication of his doc- 
trine of one-party totalitarianism—as wit- 
nessed in the attempts being made currently 
to denounce criticism as unpatriotic—than 
when he reads that the minority in Congress 
is concerning itself with measures to rid our 
Government of Communist sympathizers. 


seeking 
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Let us rnize that, while both parties 
cannot participate in the formulation of in- 
ternational policy, the two parties can, by 
freedom debate and an unpartisan ex- 
amination of the issues, create the public 
opinion needed to reject an unwise, or to 
support a wise, policy in international affairs. 


The Yalta Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
jnclude the following book review of 
Roosevelt and the Russians, the report 
by Edward R. Stettinius of his observa- 
tions as Secretary of State. he review 
is from the New Leader and was written 
by Felix Wittmer, an anti-Nazi German 
persecuted by Hitler and now teaching at 
Moniclair (N. J.) Teachers College. 
Since most of our troubles today stem 
from the incredible mistakes of judgment 
and violations of principle made at the 
Yalta Conterence, it is important to our 
future that we better understand our 
vast: 

THE YALTA CONFERENCE 
lt and the Russians, by Edward R. 

Stettinius, edited by Walter Johnson. Re- 

viewed by Felix Wittmer) 

This book offers ample evidence that Stalin 
and Molotov, at the Yalta Conference, were 
determined to obtain 10 main objectives: 

1. Weaken Germany through dismember- 
ment so thoroughly that she could never be 
turned int bulwark against communism. 

2. Have the west agree to the most crushe 
ing amount of German reparations possible, 

3. Push Poland much farther west than 
seemed reasonable to Churchill and Roose- 
velt. 

4. Replace basically the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile by the Soviet-sponsored so- 
called Lublin government, 

5. Obtain spheres of 
Balkat 

6. Prevent setting up of defiinte machinery 
for fre elections in the European 
countrl 

7. Postpone participation in the war with 
Japan to the last moment, but make certain 
to get into the fracas. 

8. Act as if the Soviet Union needed to be 
ccaxed into far-eastern military operations 
and, thr h such deception, strike a bar- 


vain 


influence in the 


east 


y of future United Nations 
an instrument to prevent 


very bit 

r terms, but leave any point of 
ent vague and wide open. 

Stettinius attempts to 


of western concessions 


failure at Yalta, his 
} talin and Molotov have 
scored on every one of the 10 principal issues. 
Yet, Mr. Stettinius—to the delight and ever- 
lasting tude of the Politburo and the 
Pravda bo} assures us (p. 6) that “the 
Soviet Union made more concessions to the 
Unite and Great Britain than were 
made the Soviet Union by either the 
Jr l r Great Britain.” Let us look 
data, as conceded by the 

f State himself. 
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Point 1: We readily agreed with the Rus- 
sians on German zones for we did not dare 
adopt the long Soviet view cf the final con- 
flict between proletarian Communist world 
revolution and the parliamentarian-imperi- 
alist-capitalist-bourgeois-etc,. nations. We 
banned from our mind even the shadow of 
the thought that the total weakening of 
Germany might turn out to be a political 
triumph of Stalinoid world revolution. 

Point 2: No matter how hard we tried to 
convince the Russian negotiators that repa- 
rations perpetuate chaotic conditions, we 
agreed to have the sum of $29,000,000,000 for 
German reparations mentioned in the—sup- 
posedly secret—protocol, as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

Point 3: Without the consent of the Polish 
Government in London, we agreed to the ces- 
sion of eastern Poland to Russia. Our hope 
that we might at least save the city of Lwow 
for Poland was frustrated. Since the Rus- 
sians wanted Poland’s western frontiers far 
nearer to Berlin than seemed good to us, it 
was decided that the final delimitation of 
the western frontier of Poland should there- 
after await the peace conference. 

Point 4: When Russia would not even lis- 
en to any aiscussion about recognizing the 
widely representative Polish Government-in- 
Exile as the basis of Poland's future govern- 
ment, we capitulated. All talk about chang- 
ing the term “enlargement” of the Lublin 
Government into “reorganization” is somuch 
pifie. Ingenuously, Mr. Stettinius explains, 
“As a result of this military situation, it was 
not a question of what Great Britain and the 
United States would permit Russia to do in 
Poland, but what the two countries could 
persuade the Soviet Union to accept” (p. 
301). In other words, in the friendly coop- 
erative atmosphere of Yalta, which the 
author vaunts, we yielded to force. 

Point 5: The actual though not nominal 
division of the Balkans into spheres of in- 
fluence, which led to Soviet absorption of 
Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, was ar- 
ranged by Mr. Churchill with Roosevelt's ap- 
proval of “a 3-months’ trial.” That after 
a few months’ operation of the Communist 
secret police our game would be lost, is not 
mentioned in the ex-Secretary’s book. The 
author does admit that President Rooseveit 
acted “without consulting the State Depart- 
ment” (p. 12). 

Throughout the book it becomes manifest 
that in intricate matters, often misnamed 
“purely military,” President Roosevelt, either 
alone, or through Harry Hopkins, negotiated 
directly with Stalin, without informing the 
State Department, i. e., Secretary Stettinius. 
The author urbanely calls that the “faulty 
liaison between the White House and the 
Department of State.” 

Point 6: While earlier drafts of the para- 
graphs on Poland emphasize the “responsi- 
bility” of our western ministers in regard to 
free elections, the final draft of the Protocol 
is sufficiently watered down merely to refer 
to “ambassadors by whose reports the re- 
spective governments will be kept informed 
about the situation in Poland.” Whatever 
was worked out concerning Yugoslavia was 
clothed in the form of a recommendation 
only. 

Points 7 and 8: It has apparently never 
entered the mind of Mr, Stettinius that in 
the light of 2,200 years of Chinese history, 
the basic realities of Leninism-Stalinism, and 
the most elementary information on ideo- 
logical warfare, we should have done every- 
thing in our power to prevent the Soviet 
Union from participating in the war against 
Japan. From every bit of evidence, the au- 
thor is still today unacquainted with these 
primary matters. Thus, he tells us that 
“President Roosevelt and the War Depart- 
ment had assigned Harriman the task of 
discovering (sic!) what was necessary to 
bring Russia into the far eastern war.” 
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Although in more than 2,000 years of his. 
tory China again and again was conquereg 
by those who possessed themselves of the 
northern provinces of the nation, we gaye 
the Soviet Union a hold on Port Arthur anq 
the Manchurian railroads, and threw in the 
strategically important Kurile Islands for 
good measure. Although any far-eastery 
expert who is not politically color bling 
could know as early as 1927 that the c 
nese Communist leaders were trained, 
financed, and controlled by Moscow, we 
opened the door to world revolution. 

It is of course true, as we know from 
fenry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy (On 
Active Service in Peace and War) that our 
military authorities, even as late as July, 
1945, urged Russian military cooperation 
against Japan. However, to subordinate 
long-term political requirements to military 
operations indicates absence of statesman- 
ship. There is no evidence that anyone in 
the State Department warned our President 
acainst the coming far-eastern disaster. Mr, 
Roosevelt listened to the generals, Harry 
Hopkins, and his inner voice; Mr. Stettinius 
practiced rigorous silence. 

Point 9: To have the United Nations veto 
excluded from procedural discussions was no 
fundamental gain on our part. Essentially, 
the veto power, in concerns of economic and 
military sanctions, is the blatant expression 
of the cleavage between the Communist 
world and ours. No attempt was made on 
either side to bring about enforcement guar- 
anties of peace. The United Nations Organ. 
ization was outlined as a facade, just as Mr. 
Stettinius served as a facade for the Presi- 
dent. 

Point 10: Whenever the Russian negotia- 
tors could not have their way, Molotov, ac- 
cording to the author, “could not go any 
further.” Thus, Poland’s western frontier 
was not determined. Everyone of our wishes 
regarding Iran was shelved. Vital matters 
concerning Yugoslavia, Italy, Bulgaria, d 
Austria were left to “future consideration.” 

What did we gain in what Mr. Stettinius 
euphemistically named a ‘“compromise’’? 
Was it really such a great concession on the 
part of the Soviet Union to permit France 
a seat on the Allied Control Commission of 
Germany? Was it any political victory of 
ours to have only 3 instead of 16 Soviet 
Russian republics represented in the General 
Assembly? Had not primary security already 
been lost through the establishment of the 
veto power? 

Yet, Mr. Stettinius goes on record agreeing 
with his superior that ‘the Soviet Union had 
decided to take its place in the United Na- 
tions family as a good citizen.” (Reporting 
to Getulio Vargas, p. 307.) Like the equally 
well-meaning and personally pleasant non- 
expert James F. Byrnes he put his trust in 
unity through compromise. He might have 
done well to recall (or learn about) Plek- 
hanov who once said that “Lenin desires 
unity as a man desires unity with a piece ol 
bread: he swallows it.” Stalin does not ad- 
mit a single instance where he would deviate 
from the gospel truth of Lenin strategy ana 
tactics. 

In the humble opinion of this review 
only the appendix of Roosevelt and the Rus- 
sians is of any positive value: it contains the 
otherwise unavailable official documents 0! 
the Yalta Conference. The book itself 
330 pages—offers 300 pages of dreary, sem 
official description of surface matters, 
30 pages of faulty, shallow, naive, and 
credible apologia. 

Carefully, the author has avoided any pro! 
ing of the preponderant and basal issues. 
has regaled us with a pageant of externa, 
such as the custom-built elevator of the 
Sacred Cow, Stalin’s large black Packard 
limousine, Churchill’s freshly-lit 8-!uc- 
cigar, and a Russian dinner concistins ‘ 
8 courses and 45 toasts. 


hi 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Mexican Oil Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been apparent to me for a long 
time that the State Department is not 
in favor of a loan to Mexico to improve 
or expand its facilities for developing 
jts oil reserves. This is difficult to un- 
derstand in view of the mutual benefits 
that would result to both Mexico and 
the United States. It is particularly 
difficult to understand our State Depart- 
ment policy in this matter in view of 
the generally recognized interest of 
President Truman which, on more than 
one occasion, has seemed to indicate his 
favorable attitude. 

The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House at the 
present time is conducting a series of 
hearings on the question of a petroleum 
policy for the United States. Yester- 
day it had the privilege of hearing testi- 
mony given by Willard Thorp, Assistant 
Secretary of State. During his testi- 
mony it was developed that our State 
Department had submitted to the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico an aide-memoire on 
the subject of a possible loan to Mexico 
by our Government and that it con- 
tained two or more conditions or sugges- 
tions to be met or at least considered 
preliminary to any favorable action by 
our Government. It further appeared 
that these suggestions had been very 
displeasing to the Mexican Government 
and as a result all negotiations had been 
discontinued. The questions and an- 
swers during the examination of Mr, 
Thorp were very illuminating and at 
times approached what may be termed as 
“double talk.” 

Without going into all of these matters 
at this time I am including in my re- 
marks the following portion of the record 
of the hearing which gives in a summary 
way an analysis of the situation: 

Mr. WoLVERTON. We have made loans right 
along to Britain that we never expect to get 
paid back, or we have made advances to them. 

What I want to know, and the time is 
getting short—what I am getting at is this, 
this committee started its investigation of 
the fuel problem in 1947 when there was a 
very distinct shortage in this country. We 
had before us the leading representatives of 
large companies, The question was, Where 
can we get oil? There was not a single wit- 
hess out of the number who appeared who 
made any reference whatsoever to Mexico as 

ssible source of supply. Of course, the 
st was mentioned, and Venezuela was 
ned, but never Mexico. Without any 
thought on the subject it seemed to 
ficant, and I merely asked the ques- 

n, What about Mexico as a source of sup- 

Well, there was a degree of consterna- 
when I wanted to consider Mexico. 
t led me to make some study of the 
t, and I have read very considerable 
it, and I came to the conclusion that 
; a very definite policy on the part 
mpanies, and which I regret seemed 
been carried out by the State De- 
t, so that obstacles were thrown in 


the way of developing the oil resources of 
Mexico. 

This undoubtedly grew out of the expro- 
priation in 1938, but whatever may have been 
the cause, they insisted that there was a 
lack of desire to consider Mexico as a possible 
source of supply. 

From that time to this there has been an 
ever-accumulating amount of evidence, so 
far as I have been able to observe, of effort 
on the part of the State Department to stop 
any real consideration of Mexico as a source 
of supply. 

Now, I will tell you why I thought that the 
State Department should have been more in- 
terested in it than it was. There are two 
reasons, First, at that time, the economic 
stability of Mexico was not as stable as some 
would have liked to have seen it. The peso 
was dropping in value, and oil was an asset 
that they could have utilized to advantage, 
The other was the military consideration, 
having in mind that in the case of emergen- 
cy, as you have stated in your statement 
today, we would not have sufficient oil in the 
United States, and would have to get it from 
the outside, and there was no place where we 
could get it with greater assurance than from 
Mexico, because with the use of pipe lines the 
tanker situation could be eliminated. Fur- 
thermore, if tankers were used, they could 
operate across the Atlantic from one side of 
Mexico, and they could operate across the 
Pacific on the other side, so that it had a 
very strategic military value. 

It seems to me from an economic and from 
a military standpoint that favorable con- 
sideration should be given to a country which 
makes application for a loan, not a gift, but a 
loan where any businessman would be will- 
ing to recognize its value. 

Mexico has paid its other loans that it got 
either from private or public sources, and 
there is no doubt in anybody’s mind, as far as 
I have heard, and no one has raised the ques- 
tion that this would not be paid back. 

Now, it comes down to the point where 
application was made to our committee, after 
our visit to Mexico, by the Cromwell firm, 
through an appointment made by Mr. Allen 
Dulles, not John Dulles, who is his brother— 
in fact they are both in the same firm. 

Mr. Harris, You are speaking of John Fos- 
ter Dulles? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes, that is his full name, 
Instead of Mr. Allen Dulles appearing he sent 
Mr. Miller, who is now Secretary or Assistant 
Secretary in charge of Latin-American Af- 
fairs in the State Department. He wanted 
us to put in our report the very same sug- 
gestion that now appears in the aide-mem- 
oire. We refused to do it, thinking we were 
not a collection agency. 

It then appears that after our committee 
refused to do it application was made to the 
State Department. That would be in the 
spring of 1949. 

Now, from that time to this there has been 
nothing done except that after Mr. Miller 
had presented the claim, or Cromwell & 
Sullivan had presented the claim, to the 
State Department, he was appointed Assist- 
ant. Secretary on the 28th of May, and on 
the 28th of June he was confirmed, and 
within 10 days after his confirmation this 
aide-memoire went to Mexico, with that claim 
in it that attention should be given to a 
large claim, 

Subsequently to that, as you must be 
aware, or, if not, I hope that you will refresh 
your mind upon it, you will find that the 
Mexican Government objected to the condi- 
tions or suggestions, whichever you wish to 
term them, that had been laid down in the 
aide memoire, and that closed negotiations. 

It then became the subject matter of a 
conference that the President held with 
newspapermen, and the question was asked 
time and again, have negotiations ceased? 
The President at all times indicated his in- 
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terest in the matter, and I have all of those 
news reports before me right here if your 
mind needs refreshing. He indicated his in- 
terest in the loan to Mexico, and said nego- 
tiations would be carried on. 

Now, here we are in April of 1950. Eight 
months have elapsed since the President said 
that the negotiations would be inaugurated 
or reestablished, and nothing more has been 
done than was done at this time a year ago 
before Mr. Miller went into the Department. 
Now, are negotiations going on or are they 
not? If they are going on, is the President 
aware of the fact that in the aide memoire 
some conditions particularly were laid down 
that were offensive to the Mexican Govern- 
ment; one, a suggestion about basic policy, 
which I think you will find in their answer, 
meant a change of their laws, and another, 
a reference tg this blackjack method of set- 
tlement of cMims in a matter that had no 
relationship to it whatever. 

What I would like to know is this. You 
say that conferences were held, three of 
them, by the Secretary of State and the Pres- 
ident. You think two of them were before 
the aide memoire and one must have been 
subsequent. , it 
might be inferred that the Sabalo matter was 
spoken of to the President. I wish you would 
refresh your mind on that, as to whether the 
President ever saw the aide-memoire. 

I think I can discern from the statements 
that have been made by the President on his 
visit to Mexico, which improved our relation- 
ship considerably—as well as the visit of the 
President of Mexico to this country—and 
from the interest that the President has dis- 
played in this matter, something that has led 
me to the conclusion—and if I am wrong, 
I am glad to be corrected and to know what 
the situation really is—but I am of the opin- 
ion that, notwithstanding the President's 
interest in this matter, the State Department 
has been sabotaging his effort all the way 
along. We are just spending time running 
around on this matter. The chairman of this 
committee, Mr. Crosser, made innumerable 
visits to the State Department and to the 
White House, and yet nothing has been done, 
notwithstanding what seemed to be favorable 
opinions that were expressed. I am just un- 
able to understand anything other than that 
the State Department is using double talk. 

Iam interested in this from the standpoint 
of having a friendly neighbor to the south, 
as we have one to the north. We are spend- 
ing billions of dollars abroad; and I have 
supported those programs. We are spending 
that money to head off communism and col- 
lapse of governments on the other side. If 
we can do it abroad, I cannot see why it is 
not far more important to do it on this side 
of the water, in connection with a country 
that is a neighbor of ours, so that we may 
have friendly neighbors on the north and on 
the south of us. I do not believe the matter 
has had the serious consideration that its 
importance entitles it to have. 

Now, I have a hundred more questions I 
would like to ask. May I inquire whether 
Mr. Thorp, after he has refreshed his mit 
on some of these matters, will be back or not? 
What I am trying to get is this: What is the 
policy of the State Department with refer- 
ence to oil? Is it to advance one? Is it to 
thrust down another? Is it to help here 
and to refuse to help elsewhere? Are we 
playing favorites in this game? I see now 
that Argentina is coming into the picture, 
and there is this situation that you have 
referred to about the British, and so on. 

It seems that we are considering everybody 
except our nearest neighbor. I think i 
time that we began to think of the 
Hemispere as well as any other hemis 
in this world of ours, from the standpoi 
of any emergency that might happen. 

May I say, before I finish, that I would 
recommend as reading to the St Depart- 
ment the speeches and the statements that 
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by President Roosevelt 
eum in Mexico. 


dealing 
I would suggest 
ila that you read the book pub- 
d under the title “Shirt Sleeve Diplo- 
Josephus Daniels, Ambassador to Mex- 
¢ 42.” It is one of the finest ex- 
ns of what, in my opinion, should be 
od-neighbor policy, that I have read. 
he State Department would make 
lf familiar with the viewpoint of that 
it Ambassador from this country. 
There is another book, a very small one, 
Mexican Oil: A Symbol of Recent 
Trends in International Relations, written 
by Harlow S. Pearson, Ph. D., which refers 
round, and so forth, of the set- 
tlement that was made On the expropriation 
claims for damages, and see what our Secre- 
ry of State had to say in that connection 
rights of Mexico, and so forth. 


Cc illed 


to the backg 


ut the 
is to me that it would ®Be good read- 
ing, and it would be helpful reading, in 
formulating a good-neighbor policy which, 
it seems to me, we are in a good way to 
wreck if we continue on the course we are 
now pursuing. And if you run out of read- 
ing, I can give you the names of a few more 
books. 

Mr. HESELTON. I 
read the 
yeech. 

Harris. Gentlemen, I promised Mr. 

that we would adjourn this meeting 

after 12 o'clock, because he had a 

that he had to attend. Of course, 

ood friend and distinguished colleague, 

m We have the greatest admiration, 

ken about 20 minutes with his remarks 

without having given the witness an oppor- 

tunity to answer. I realize that the gentle- 

man ha ions that he wants the witness 

but it is obvious that we will have 

to conclude the hearings for today. I know 

there are other members of the committee 

me questions in their mind that 

hey want to ask in connection with your 
tatement here today. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I apologize 
for having taken so much time. I certainly 
appreciate the opportunity that you gave me 
in making a lengthy statement, without ask- 
ing questions; it was with the idea of giving 
the witness some inkling of what was in my 
mind, and of giving him the opportunity to 
be prepared when he returns as a witness. 

The thing I am interested in is this: Is 
the President of the United States familiar 
with the aide-memoire? You have said he 
was. I would like to hear somebody in a 
position to say that. I have my doubts. 

Mr. Harris. In all fairness to the witness 
before us, he had advised that so far as he 
knows, the President has been kept advised 
of these matters in connection with the Mex- 
ican Government. Perhaps the question, in 
all fairness to the witness, should be di- 
rected to another source. Nevertheless, these 
matters are of great importance in main- 
taining a consistent policy of our Govern- 
ment on international business, wherever it 
takes place, in connection with our own na- 
tional curity and making available ample 
supplies of petroleum to help improve the 
condition of our country. These 
re of tremendous importance to 
the members of the committee, and we real- 
ize that they involve fundamental policies on 

there might be divergencies of opin- 
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suggest 
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to answer, 


who have s 


economic 


questions a 


which the 
ion 
ume that Mr. Thorp will be glad to 
me convenient time. 
LVERTON. I would not want the 
think that my only interest is 
ve made a study of this from 
I of Venezuela and some of 
r countries as well, including far- 
Mexico is not the only 
vhich I am interested. 
s. Everyone knows of the interest 
he gentleman from New Jersey has 
troleum, and in tue eco- 


nomic stability of our friendly neighbors and 
other nations of the world, as well as our 
own economic stability. We know of the 
great amount of work the gentleman has 
done on this problem as it affects our own 
relationships with Mexico and other nations 
of the world. I think the committee and 
the Congress and the country are very for- 
tunate in having a man with the ability and 
experience of our distinguished colleague 
here on this committee. At the same time, 
and with all due deference, there is the ques- 
tion of the State Department carrying on 
this matter in the usual way, taking into 
consideration the relationship of this coun- 
try with other countries, having in mind our 
own free-enterprise system and the oppor- 
tunity of our own capital to expand, wher- 
ever it might be helpful to us. This is a 
broad, serious policy question, and one that 
deserves every possible consideration. 

Mr. THorP. Mr. Chairman, may I say just 
two sentences to complete the record on one 
point? 

Mr. Harris. Very well. 

Mr. THorP. Namely, that when Mr. Miller 
Was appointed Assistant Secretary in the 
State Department, he immediately disquali- 
fied himself from all matters relating to the 
Mexican petroleum situation; and he has not 
participated in any Way in those matters 
since he came into the State Department. 

Mr. WoLveErRTON. Did he participate in the 
State Department discussions before he went 
into the Department? 

Mr. THorP. No, sir. 

Mr. WoLverton. Who did on behalf of 
Cromwell & Sullivan? 

Mr. TuHorp. As far as I am concerned, I 
only recall seeing Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. WoLveERTON. Allen Dulles? 

Mr. THorpP. Allen Dulles. 

Mr. Harris. It may be that after the mem- 
orandum on this particular claim is pre- 
sented, which you have stated you would 
present, the matter will be cleared up. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Thorp. The committee 
now stands adjourned subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 


Centennial of Clinton, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I desire to include two excerpts from 
the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item contain- 
ing the remarks, in part, of the Honor- 
able Paul A. Dever, Governor, and the 
Honorable Charles F. (Jeff) Sullivan, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, at the centen- 
nial banquet of my home town of Clin- 
ton on March 14. 

The excerpts follow: 

“The city of Cambridge is famous for many 
things. In education particularly has this 
great city achieved noteworthy and world- 
wide repute,” said Congressman PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN, toastmaster, in introducing Gov, 
Paul A. Dever. 

“But Cambridge is also famous as the city 
of governors. The most recent of these lead- 
ing citizens of University City honors us with 
his presence tonight. He has many warm 
friends here. He comes as the esteemed 
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chief executive of our beloved Common. 
wealth. 

“His career eloquently symbolizes the op. 
portunity the Nation affords to those pos. 
sessed of the will and capacity to forge aheaq 
despite the handicaps which humble be 
nings so frequently impose. 

“Endowed with great ability, vigorous ang 
energetic, outstanding before the bar, sea. 
soned legislator in the general court, former 
distinguished Attorney-General of the Com- 
monwealth, uncompromising advocate of the 
cause of labor, able and humane, his record 
is one of brilliant achievement and service. 

“Iam happy, honored, and proud to present 
to respond to the toast, ‘Clinton and our 
Commonwealth,’ our great Governor—the 
Hon. Paul A. Dever.” 

Gov. Paul A. Dever, responding to the toast, 
“Massachusetts,” said: 

“There is one thing of which I am rea- 
sonably certain, tonight. I am about to ex- 
tend a greeting to the town of Clinton to 
which I feel sure she will never be able to 
reciprocate in kind. A one hundredth birth. 
day is truly an occasion to observe. I con. 
gratulate Clinton, and I extend to her the 
sincere greetings of the Commonwealth. 

“Tonight, I feel that I am among friends, 
and it isa pleasant feeling. Clinton has been 
very kind to me. Even during those times 
when fate did not lend its smile to my po- 
litical aspirations, the people of Clinton stood 
by me—and what is better evidence of a real 
friend? 

“So it is needless for me to say I enjoy 
being with you, tonight. I will always en- 
joy being with you. 

“Last year, with the help of people like you, 
I was honored with the highest privilege ob- 
tainable by a citizen of this Commonwealth. 
I became your Governor; and as such I be- 
came charged with the solemn responsibility 
of managing your affairs in our State govern- 
ment.” 

PROMOTING THE COMMON GOOD 


“TI have worked hard since that time to war- 
rant the confidence you were so kind to im- 
pose in me. Goaded by the desire to reward 
that confidence with good works, I have taken 
into consideration the probable effects of 
my program on the people as a whole. It 
has been my sincere desire to make fairness 
my guiding principle, and the public welfare 
my goal. Within the powers which Provi- 
dence has allowed me, I have exerted my every 
energy to put into action those principles of 
government which are inherent in my phi- 
losophy, a philosophy which dictates that 
government must not be stagnant, but must 
rather through affirmative action promote 
the common gocd. 

“In these days of conflicting thought, when 
the very fiber of our democratic existence 1s 
being put to a most crucial test, it is im- 
perative that we adjust our mcde of govern- 
ment to the conditions which surround us 
The strength of democracy lies in its flexi- 
bility. We are no longer a country with 4 
wide frontier to take up the slack of limited 
opportunity. The frontier vanished in 1890. 
Our new frontier must of necessity be found 
in the legislative chambers of our Federal, 
State, and local governments. It is their re- 
sponsibility to mold into its proper form 
the pattern of society which will offer to all 
our citizens the equality of opportunity 
which is so commendable an objective ol 
American democracy. 

“To strive toward that objective has bee! 
myconstant aim. * * *” 

* * * * * 


“Our acomplishments during the past yea 
have been many. They are doubly signi! 
cant when we consider the forces which ha 
worked against them. There are those 
our society to whom Congress is odious. 

“The status quo is to them an idol to 
worshiped, for under it they are able to con 
tinue their grabbing ways and realize thet! 
selfish ambitions. To them person 


riy 
bin- 
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necends governmental obligations. To 
1 a twisted mind, or a hungry belly, or a 
substandard home is something to be toler- 
ated but not to be remedied. 
their narrowness they lose sight of 
their own welfare and feed those forces 
which ould harass and subdue us. Blinded 
py ignorance and poisoned by an uncon- 
s urge to degrade, they sow the seeds of 
discontent. They are the disciples of dis- 
cord, who would stifle our initiative, not 
knowing that by their actions they are fur- 
thering the cause of our enemies abroad.” 


WE MUST NOT REST 


“These inimical forces, whose greatest 
it is their own gullibility, do not rest. If 
ve are to combat them successfully, we must 
10t rest either. 
Ve must remain constantly alert so that 
ugh lack of sedulity we shall not play 
ito those hands which are eager to destroy 
he way of life so dear to all of us. 
“As Governor of this great Commonwealth 
I give you my pledge that my tenure of Office 
will witness no let-up in this battle against 
t We cannot afford to relinquish 
I am determined that we will 
“Once again, my heartiest congratulations 
to the town of Clinton on its one hundredth 
anniversary. May you continue to prosper 
for centuries to come.” 
* * * o * 


“The history of Clinton is like a miniature 
history of the United States. Although if 
we are to measure a town’s age by her cor- 
porate existence, she is only a century old, 
actually the story of Clinton’s ingenuity and 
love of freedom is centuries older. History 
records that nearly three centuries ago white 
men were tilling her soil and engaging her 
valuable waterpower. The sagacious and 
enterprising John Prescott, realizing that 
she offered no broad meadows to invite the 
husbandmen, was among the first to see in 
Clinton’s physiognomy her potentialities as 
a manufacturing town and established the 
Prescott Mills. 

“His was not the first in a long list of manu- 
facturing enterprises which led to the even- 

lal separation of Clinton in 1850 from the 

ricultural community of Lancaster, of 
which, as Clintonville, she had been a part. 
As a manufacturing center she grew until 
she listed among her manufactures the va- 
r of commodities so indicative of her 
versatility and so characteristic of her 
h 


ry 
Ly. 


“Her loyalty to principle stands unchal- 


lenged over the centuries. When the rally- 
ing cry, ‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny,’ rang through the land, the fore- 
bears of Clinton were among the first to or- 
ize to answer the call to arms. 
“According to the Honorable Henry S. 
Nourse, whose comments on Clinton are con- 
lered to bear the weight of authenticity, 
en the political champions of slavery 
sonably sought to break up the Federal 
n, nowhere did the spirit of patriotism, 
fervent everywhere in Massachusetts, 
> forth sooner, or with more genuine 
than in Clinton.’ 
“In the two great world struggles, the 
of which we have only recently con- 
1, the town of Clinton contributed its 
> to the armies of young men who have 
i their lives in the successful prosecu- 
f those blood-spending conflicts. 
fo those phases of her history Clinton 
urely point with justifiable pride. She 
been a model of both patriotism and 
ress. I feel honored to have been able 
include among my most admired per- 
ul friends one of her most renowned citi- 
ens, One who gave to the governorship of 
* Commonwealth and the Senate of the 
ited States the wealth of energy and ac- 
ishment which stand as a lasting trib- 
) the town from which he sprang. I 


refer, of course, to one of your greatest sons, 
the late Senator David I. Walsh.” 


“The heart of the Commonwealth, the great 
city of Worcester has given us many splendid 
public men. None of these has excelled 
the next speaker in his steady advance from 
the ranks to an exalted position in the gov- 
ernment of our beloved Commonwealth,” 
said Congressman Puuie J. PHILBIN, toast- 
master, in introducing Lt. Gov. Charles F. 
(Jeff) Sullivan, of Worcester. 

“Former mayor of his native city, experi- 
enced legislator, zealous champion of any 
cause he espouses, able and distinguished in 
the affairs of state, I am pleased indeed to 
present to respond to the toast, Tribute to 
Our Neighbors, the genial, friendly and ca- 
pable lieutenant governor of the Common- 
wealth, his honor the Honorable Charles F. 
(Jeff) Sullivan, of Worcester.” 

Lt. Gov. Charles F. (Jeff) Sullivan, of 
Worcester, responding to the toast, “Tribute 
to Our Neighbors,” said: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Dever, rev- 
erend clergy, and honored citizens, friends, 
and neighbors, it is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I respond to the gracious toast 
of our able and eloquent toastmaster, Con- 
gressman PHIL PHILBIN. It is with pride that 
I see my home city of Worcester called 
‘neighbor and friend’ to such a splendid com- 
munity as is Clinton. It is with pleasure that 
I think of myself not only as a son of Wor- 
cester, but almost as a man of dual al- 
legiance to Clinton as well as Worcester. In- 
deed this is so because so many of my friends 
and relatives who call Clinton their home 
have entertained me that Clinton is a second 
home. Any man would be glad to call Clin- 
ton his home. 

“Consider for a brief moment its proud 
history. The early settlers of Clinton came 
from many different races: Irish, German, 
Italian, Polish, Scotch, and English. They 
worked long and hard. They were honest, 
industrious, and religious. Their children 
truly typify the melting pot of America. 
They inherited their parents’ sturdy charac- 
teristics as was easily seen when the depres- 
sion of the thirties closed the major mills in 
the town. The people of Clinton showed 
their inherited fighting qualities. They or- 
ganized and with determination brought new 
industries into the town, so that today Clin- 
ton is one of the outstanding, prosperous 
towns of our Commonwealth. 

“These same early ancestors of present-day 
Clintonites would indeed be proud of the 
outstanding men that Clinton has sent into 
the world. Merely reciting their names is 
enough to bring to the mind of every per- 
son here the extraordinary leadership of the 
late Congressman Kenney, of New Jersey; ex- 
Congressman Joseph E. Casey; Presidential 
Secretary Matt Connelly; our capable and 
conscientious toastmaster, Congressman 
Phil Philbin; and the late Senator David I. 
Walsh and many others who have served 
with distinction in both houses of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 

“Clinton's outstanding citizens have not 
been solely in public service. The large 
number of clergymen it has sent into the 
world to spread the word of God is an eternal 
tribute to the deeply religious nature of 
Clinton’s citizens. The outstanding mem- 
bers of the judiciary who call Clinton their 
home bear eloquent testimony of the high 
regard and deep esteem that all residents 
of Clinton have for the American concept of 
law and order—Judge O'Toole, Judge Kit- 
tredge, and Judge Jaquith, of district court; 
Judge O'Malley, of Springfield District Court; 
and Judge Buttrick, of Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court. 

“I could go on indefinitely reciting the 
leading figures in all walks of life who come 
from Clinton, but the names of all are as 
well Known to you as they are to me. 

“It is no mere chance that a community 
of the size of Clinton has made such a large 
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contribution to the progress of Massachu- 
setts. It is rather the result of a careful. 
conscientious citizenry who have, down 
through many generations, established, im- 
proved, and enlarged their public institutions, 
particularly the school systems, both public 
and parochial. It is to the credit of the 
high standards of the schools that Clinton 
has developed so many leaders in all fields, 
and the schools in turn are the product of 
the ambitious, hard-working, and religious 
fathers and mothers of this splendid com- 
munity. 

“Truly Clinton typifies all that we strive 
for in our American way of life. It is be- 
cause she is such a splendid example of our 
American community that I close as I opened 
my brief response to our toastmaster, Con- 
gressman PHIL PHILBIN, by reaffirming how 
proud I am, and what pleasure I take in 
saying to him, that Clinton and Clinton’s 
citizens say a most gracious and sincere thank 
you for such a moving and eloquent toast 
to them.” 


Harvard Law Professor Raises Strong 
Objection to Mundt-Nixon Bill—Old 
Laws Viewed Sufficient to Hold Com- 


munists Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include an article by 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Langdell pro- 
fessor at Harvard University Law School, 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of April 5, 1950: 


HARVARD LAW PROFESSOR RAISES STRONG OB- 
JECTION TO MUNDT-NIXOoN Brrtr—O.tp Laws 
VIEWED SUFFICIENT To HoLp COMMUNISTS 
Down 


(By Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Langdell profes- 
sor at Harvard University Law School) 

I am one of the large number of old-fash- 
foned Americans, trying to do their own job 
as well as they can, who care a good deal 
about our Bill of Rights and about main- 
taining American traditions of freedom and 
tolerance. We like the kind of country in 
which we grew up, and we want it to stay 
that kind of country for our children and our 
grandchildren. 

Because we detest totalitarianism, we are 
greatly disturbed by proposals, such as the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, to copy any of the meth- 
ods which totalitarian nations use for keep- 
ing a tight control over the thoughts and 
expressions of individuals, over their politi- 
cal activities when they do not meet the ap- 
proval of officials, and over the exchange of 
views among individuals in publications and 
meetings. 

My main objection to this bill is that I 
see very little evidence to support the recital 
that the world Communist movement pre- 
sents “a clear and present danger * * * 
to the existence of free American institu- 
tions.” Let me begin by reviewing the act 
of Congress which now protect our Govern- 
ment and institutions from attacks through 
violence or other unlawful action. 

First, a statute enacted in 1861 (U. S. C., 
new title 18, sec. 2384) punishes conspiracy 
“to overthro’7, put down, or to destroy by 
force the Government of the United 
States, * * * or to oppose by force the 
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authority thereof, or by force to prevent, hin- 
@er, or delay the execution of any law of 
the United States.” 

EFFECTIVE STATUTES 

This was considered adequate to protect 
the Government when the Confederate Army 
was within 100 miles of Washington. In 
1867 it was supplemented by another statute 
punishing conspiracy to commit any offense 
against the Covernment with any overt act, 
no force being required (U.S. C., new title 18, 
sec. 371). 

These two statutes kept us safe from any 
serious consequences of internal disaffection 
in time of peace for three-quarters of a 
century. Without any seglition act, we came 
through the panic of 1873, the panic of 1893, 
the panic of 1907, and the great depression 
of 1929-33. The absence of any prosecu- 
tions against revolutionists under either of 
these laws demonstrates that the sky has 
been clear of forcible revolution for a good 
many years. 

Still, in 1940 Congress wanted more than 
the old conspiracy statutes. So it created 
two new types of criminal offenses in the 
Alien Registration Act. 

To begin with, it made the Espionage Act 
of 1917 applicable in time of peace, so as 
to punish anybody who advocated insubordi- 
nation, disloyalty, and so forth, in the 
armed forces. (U. S. C., new title 18, sec. 
2387.) This measure was urged as essential 
to protect the Army and Navy from Com- 
munist organizations. 

Yet the only reported case under it was 
the abortive prosecution of about 30 Fascists 
and anti-Semites in Washington in 1944. 
The fact that there is no reported case under 
this statute against a Communist proves one 
of two things. 


QUERY POSED 


Either Communist activities to demoral- 
ize the armed forces never have amounted 
to much, in which event there seems to be 
no need for more legislation for the same 
purpose; or else the 1940 statute has been 
very successful in putting a stop to such 
Communist activities, and if so why do we 
have to have a new law to safeguard soldiers 
and sailors? 

The other part of the 1940 statute, com- 
monly distinguished as the Smith Act (new 
title 18, sec. 2385), makes it a serious 
crime to advocate the overthrow of any 
government in the United States by force, 
or to be an organizer or a member of any 
group of persons which advocates such over- 
throw. 

This is the first Federal peacetime sedition 
law since the ill-fated Sedition Act of 1798. 
It goes very far toward reaching anybody 
who belongs to what the new bills define as 
a “Communist political organization.” 

If there re really a clear and present 
danger in this country from world-wide 
commun anybody would naturally ex- 
pect that this Smith Act would have been 
invoked again and again during recent years. 
On the ¢ ry we find just three prosecu- 
tions. The first was several years ago, Dunne 
v. United States (138 Fed. 2d. 137 (1943)). 
OUTLAW LABOR UNION 

Althouch there was a good deal of wild talk 
by the men who were convicted in this case, 
their organization amounted to little more 
than a small outlaw labor union and being 
Trotskyites, they were about as far removed 
as possible from the Communist dictator- 
ship of the Soviet Union, which is described 
in the pending bill as the fountainhead of 
danger to our own country, 

The second was the abortive Washington 
prosecution of Fascists, already mentioned. 
Surely Stalin’s influences over American citi- 
zens could not have crested an overwhelm- 
ing peril to our Nation when the Smith Act 
lay dormant for 8 years before any of Stalin's 
admirers were thought worth prosecuting. 


At last, 11 leaders of the Communist Party 
of America were indicted. They were con- 
victed last autumn in New York City. The 
Government's case at this trial enables us to 
get a pretty good idea whether these 11 men 
and their organization have put our country 
in deadly danger. 


NO ALARM SEEN 


Nobody was the least bit scared. Nor did 
I see alarm expressed by a single editorial or 
a single letter to the editor of a newspaper. 
It was about the least exciting news of the 
day. 

Consequently, I see no need for supple- 
menting the drastic penalties of the Smith 
Act by another and much more sweeping 
sedition law. 

Some have argued that Communist spies 
make this bill necessary. Yet the Criminal 
Cod: already contains comprehensive legis- 
lation against espionage (new title 17, secs. 
701-797). 

If the present statutes against spying are 
thought to be defective, the proper remedy 
lies in amending those statutes so as to aim 
directly at spies, and not in roaming all over 
the lot against thousands of people, most of 
whom would never dream of being spies. 

Finally, in connection with the registra- 
tion provisions in this bill, it is important 
that we now have two statutes requiring 
registration in particularly serious situa- 
tions. 

Anybody who acts as the agent of a foreign 
government must register (except diplomats, 
consuls, etc.) and any organization subject 
to foreign control must register if it is en- 
gaged in political activity or if it aims to 
control, seize, or overthrow the Government 
of the United States by force. (22 U.S. Code, 
secs, 233-233g; new title 18, sec. 2386.) 

Anybody within these two statutes who 
fails to register before acting incurs severe 
criminal penalties. Now, if the Communist 
Party of America or any other group in this 
country really satisfied definition of a “Com- 
munist political organization” (sec. 3 (3) in 
H. R. 7£95), then there is no need of a new law 
to make it register. 

It can be compelled to do so any day under 
the existing statutes just mentioned. The 
fact that these two statutes have not been 
enforced against the Communist Party or its 
leaders indicates that all the talk in section 
2 of the bill about American Communists 
creating a clear and present danger of a 
totalitarian dictatorship in the United States 
is like the reports of Mark Twain’s death— 
grossly exaggerated. 

SURVEY SUMMED UP 


To sum up in two sentences this survey of 
the present United States Code: 

If American Communists and fellow- 
travelers are as Gangerous as the supporters 
of this bill make out, then there is enough 
legislation already with teeth in it to take 
care of these people; so no new law is needed. 

If, on the contrary, existing statutes are 
not violated by what these people are say- 
ing or doing, then they can’t be very danger- 
ous; sO no new law is needed. 

1 fully recognize that the Communist Party 
in Czechoslovakia was a danger to the free- 
dom of Czechoslovakia, and the same is 
probably true of Italy and some other coun- 
tries. 

It does not follow that the inclusion of less 
than one-twentieth of 1 percent of our popu- 
lation in a Communist Party here is a real 
danger to our institutions and our freedom 
under the very different conditions in this 
country. 

We have a very strong Government 
equipped with existing legislation and effi- 
cient Federal police. Our Government does 
not need any such novel bill as this in order 
to deal effectively with any actual con- 
spiracy against its existence or any actual 
effort toward violent revolution. 

Where inside this country are the facts 
which justify the establishment of unhearde 
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of regulatory machinery, the expenditure of 
large sums of money in its operation, ang 
the severe punishment of American citi. 
zens because somebody or other has not filled 
out a piece of paper? 

It is now nearly 30 years since my work 
as a student of freedom of speech led me to 
pay considerable attention to the activities 
of Communists in this country. 

Although they are as detestable as ever, 
it is my considered opinion that they are far 
less dangerous today than they were in 1919- 
20, soon after the Russian revolution. 

The spiritual health of the Nation is far 
better than in 1919. We have a much greater 
immunity to revolutionary radicalism. 

Sometimes I wonder whether the support- 
ers of measures like this bill have been 
worrying so much about Communists that 
they have forgotten what freedom-loving 
Americans are like. 

The only possibility of communistic con. 
trol of this country, leaving out the chance 
of foreign conquest, would come, I believe, 
from the destruction of this confidence which 
the great mass of our citizens now have in 
their own future and that of their chil- 
dren’s future. 


FURTHER OBJECTION 


Imagine a prolonged period of enormous 
unemployment; the dollar buying what a 
dime buys now, and perhaps worth a nickel 
next week, who knows; ever-mounting taxes; 
the national revenue heavily mortgaged for 
decades by unwise commitments to groups 
of the aged at the expense of active men and 
women and their children; voters hating and 
despising the men they themselves have put 
in office because they had nobody better to 
chooce from. 

The safeguard against communism and 
any other sort of disloyalty is to keep on 
working hard to make this a better country 
to live in. 


A further objection to the pending bill is 
that, while it purports to be necessary to 


preserve “free American institutions,” it 
gravc'y impairs some of the most precious 
of those institutions—freedom of speech and 
press and assembly, which our ancestors put 
at the very head of our Bill of Rights. 

Without bothering you with an extensive 
discussion of the meaning of those freedoms, 
I merely point out that the American tradi- 
tion of freedom of speech and press and as- 
sembly is that words as such shall not be 
punished or restricted, however objectionable 
the ideas they express. 

Peaceable language should be left alone by 
law, for the proper remedy for it is peace- 
able language on the other side. An és- 
pecially strong claim to immunity is pos- 
sessed by speeches and publications concern- 
ing political issues and candidates for office, 
because they are an essential part of 
process of self-government. 

The only words which may properly 
made unlawful are either (1) immediate! 
injurious, like libel and obscenity; or 
closely connected with commonly recogniz 
wrongful acts, e. g., an incitement to murce! 
or to desert from the armed forces. 

The present bill is not limited to the 
exceptional situations just mentioned. 
me run through it rapidly to bring out this 
point. 

Section 4 punishes any person who agr‘ 
with another to perform any act which v 
substantially contribute to the establish: 
in the United States of a totalitarian d! 
torship. 

There is no requirement of the use © 
force or other unlawful methods at any time 
The act may be wholly peaceable. It may 
be one of the commonest political activities, 
like nominating a candidate for office who 
is pledged to the specified policy. 

Section 6 keeps a man within this country 
because of his association with men of speci= 
fied political views, with no consideration 








of his own unfitness to travel abroad and 
with no reference to any unlawful act. The 
denial of a passport may amount to a severe 
penalty On a person with bona fide reasons 
for going abroad. 

All the registration provisions relating to 
a Communist political organization restrict 

ormal political processes without regard 

» any unlawful act. 


NEXT OBJECTION 


The registration provisions for Commu- 
nist-front organizations have no reiation to 
y unlawful act, but are imposed because 
f the expression and exchange of opinions. 

My next objection is drawn from the past 
experience of the Nation. This is not the 
first time when fears of the infiltration of 
revolutionary radicalism from Europe has led 
earnest men to demand drastic laws against 
speeches and publications. 

A hundred and fifty years ago patriots, ter- 

rified of the French Revolution, got your 
predecessors to enact the Sedition Act of 1798. 
It is commonly regarded as one of the great- 
est follies in our history. Happily it expired 
in 2 years by its own terms. 

Again, after the First World War, Congress 
was repeatedly urged to pass a new peacetime 
sedition law. 

Revolutionary gro*.s were much more 
vocal than now. Violent acts occurred, like 
a bomb exploded near the house of the 
Attorney General. Still Congress refused to 
do anything, and nobody now regrets that 
refusal, 

The years that followed proved that the 
law which eminent men said was indispen- 
sable to save the country was not needed at 
all. The names of the men who supported 
the bills of 1798 and 1°19-20 have long ago 
lipped into oblivion, but we remember Jef- 
ferson, Holmes, Hughes, and Al Smith for 
their courageous insistence that we must 
open discussion to bring us safely 
through. 

That courage, we are now told by propo- 
nents of a bill like this, is out of date. The 
United States never had to face Stalin be- 
fore. But in 1798-1801 it had to face the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. And in 
1919-20 it had to face Lenin. His army was 
not so big as Stalin’s, but he was a far abler 
master of revolutionary tactics. 

The lawyers who drafted the Sedition Act 
of 1798 and the judges who enforced that law 
were firmly convinced that they were stamp- 
ing out a foreign menace fully as dangerous 
as the foreign menace which confronts us 
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Indeed, they used much the same argu- 
ments as those urged for these bills now, with 
France the villain instead of Russia and 
Switzerland replacing Czechoslovakia as the 
victim, to forecast the fate of our own Re- 
public if we do not save ourselves by passing 
. sedition law. 

We are going through such a settling-down 
rocess today. It is particularly difficult for 
of causes—the magnitude of the 
devastation, the delay in the peace treaties, 
he diverse character of the victorious na- 

the unprecedented formation of a 
rid-wide permanent union, and so on. 

We have plenty of real worries, and it is 
lite natural that they should be reflected in 

false worries as well. All the more rea- 
r keeping our heads, 
I have read a good many regrets that par- 
r sedition laws were passed. Never, 
. the lapse of 2 or 3 years, have I known 
dy to regret that a sedition law was 
ted. 

‘he principles which Jefferson used to 

y apprehensions in his time are equally 
lin our time. Meet unlawful action with 
ion; proceed against real spies and real 
ters as he prosecuted Aaron Burr and ap- 
ved the dismissal of Genet. Meet objec- 
ble ideas from abroad by living up to 
wn ideas—give increased drawing power 
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to our great traditions of democracy and 
freedom. 
FINAL POINT 


My final point is very important. Its 
enactment would disastrously impair our in- 
fluence over other freedom-loving peoples. 

If we leave aside military considerations, 
the best way to combat the spread of com- 
munism in western Europe and elsewhere 
is to give increased drawing power to the 
great traditions of democracy and freedom. 

These war-torn countries want more than 
weapons, more than food and machinery. 
They are eager for ideals to strengthen the 
spirit and make life worth living. Commu- 
nism, we are told, operates like a religion; it 
is presented as the vision of a better world. 

Yet, Jefferson and Lincoln had a great 
vision. During the nineteenth century it 
possessed the appeal of a religion to bring 
millions to our shores. 

In order to hearten the discouraged peo- 
ples of the twentieth century, we must keep 
that vision bright—not, this time, to attract 
them to America but to enable them to build 
their lives in their own homes, so that the 
freedom which Jefferson and Lincoln did so 
much to give us will be a reality in many 
parts of the world. 


MORE THAN WORDS 


More than words is needed. Unless our 
acts show that we believe in our democratic 
ideals, we lessen the chance of winning wav- 
ering men to democracy. 

In my experience with foreigners in the 
United Nations, I have been constantly im- 
pressed by the way our prevailing adherence 
to the ideals of our Bill of Rights helps to 
close up the ranks of freedom-loving coun- 
tries in opposition to undesirable measures. 

On the other hand, I have seen how much 
harm is done whenever we conspicuously de- 
part from our professed basic principles. It 
lays us open to damaging charges of hypocrisy 
and pretense which are hard to meet. 

There is no doubt that such attacks based 
on concrete facts do impress men from many 
countries whose support we need, and some- 
times they are thus pried apart from the 
United States delegation on critical votes. 

Now, freedom of information is one of 
the big issues in the United Nations at the 
present time. A treaty of great value to 
facilitate the work of foreign correspondents, 
which was originally projected by our State 
Department, has been put in final form by 
the General Assembly. 

Over and above this, freedom of speech 
and press is an American ideal which means 
a very great deal to the citizens of countries 
where censorship and every sort of gross 
suppression have prevailed in recent years. 

So the way we maintain freedom of speech 
and press or the way we depart from it is 
bound to have tremendous effect, for good 
or bad, upon delegates from countries like 
Holland, Norway, India, and Australia, 


GREAT HARM FORESEEN 


Consequently, if we enact a new sedition 
law like this bill, it will do us great harm 
among our natural friends in the United 
Nations. They know well how much sup- 
pression is made possible by the vague defini- 
tions in this bill. 

We just can’t defend such a sedition law 
against the bitter attacks of our opponents, 
and still less against the distrust of our 
friends. Our professions of love for open 
discussion will ring hollow in their ears. 

And matters will be much worse when en- 
forcement starts, with numerous inquisi- 
tions by the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, mail opened, nonregistrants prose- 
cuted, lists gone through with a fine-toothed 
comb, and all the rest of it. 

Frenchmen, Belgians, Dutchmen, Nor- 
wegians, Danes have had years of experi- 
ence with that sort of thing under totalitar- 
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ian occupations and it leaves a stench in 
their nostrils. 

The way for us to spread abroad freedom 
of speech is to live up to it ourselves. The 
rejection of this bill will be a telling demon- 
stration that we are governed by the prin- 
ciples of Thomas Jefferson. 





Economy (7?) at Expense of South Jersey 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
situation has arisen in south Jersey that 
adversely affects the veterans of that 
area. On the basis of lack of funds, the 
Veterans’ Administration has closed the 
Camden office that heretofore has given 
medica] and dental service to veterans. 

As usual, when departments of Gov- 
ernment squander or, through inefficient 
administration, are faced with a defi- 
ciency of funds, they close down facilities 
on the basis that Congress has not pro- 
vided sufficient funds. Thus, in this case 
the Veterans’ Administration, in a re- 
lease issued March 10, 1950, announced 
“that State-wide cuts in personnel would 
be made within the next month in order 
to meet current budgetary restrictions.” 
The release continues “that in order to 
maintain top medical services in other 
clinics throughout the State it would be 
necessary to discontinue the limited 
medical facilities at the Camden VA 
office. To do otherwise would result in 
the reduction of the other clinics to a 
limited basis of operations.” 

The truth of the matter is that Con- 
gress allowed and approved the full 
amount asked by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for medical treatment. The Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House, in 
its report, stated: 

The reductions in this item arise princi- 
pally from reduced needs in all programs 
other than medical and hospital care which 
are provided for in full as proposed in the 
estimates. The total cost cf the medical 
program is $566,666,400. The committee has 
not reduced this sum by one penny and di- 
rects the Administrator not to reduce it. 


General Gray has been before both the 
House and the Senate committees twice 
since this bill was considered, once in 
the last session and once early in this 
session. No mention was made of the 
fact that they were short of money or 
that they would be obliged to discharge 
employees connected with and needed in 
hospitals and medical services. 

There should be economy in the Vet- 
evans’ Administration and in all other 
Federal departments, but it should be 
true economy brought about by elimi- 
nating needless employees who serve 
little or no purpose. 

It is not economy and not the desire 
of Congress to curtail or disrupt the 
medical services provided for veterans, 
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I am of the opinion that the order to 
close the Camden office was issued with- 
out any careful study or survey. The 
fact that all of the counties of south 
Jersey are left without any of the fa- 
cilities previously afforded by the Cam- 
den office is evidence of an absolute dis- 
regard of the best interests of the vet- 
erans resident in this large area. It 
means that all the veterans of this area 
must now travel to the Trenton office if 
they wish the same services previously 
provided by the Camden office, or carry 
on correspondence, with all the red tape 
and delay incident thereto, in order to 
get authorization for local medical serv- 
ice through private doctors. It is unjus- 
tified and unfair to require some vet- 
erans in this area to travel as much as 
125 miles to visit the Trenton office. 

At a recent meeting of representative 
veterans from the south Jersey counties 
strong resentment was expressed for the 
action taken by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in closing the Camden office. A 
resolution was passed demanding that 
the order be repealed. Widespread op- 
position has developed throughout south 
Jersey upon the part of others than vet- 
eran organizations, as is evidenced by 
the strong editorial appearing in the 
Courier-Post newspapers, Camden, N. J., 
in the issue of April 5, 1950, and which 
I herewith include as a part of my re- 
marks: 


VA ECONOMY AT EXPENSE OF SOUTH JERSEY 
VETS 

South Jersey has long been accustomed 
to being treated as a stepchild in State af- 
fairs, even if it has never been happy about it 
and is growing more insistent on equal rec- 
cognition of its rights. 

But it certainly will not look with com- 
placency on the Federal Government also 
treating it as an orphan. 

And that is exactly what veterans and their 
organizations think Washington has done 
by eliminating Veterans’ Administration 
medical and dental clinics in Camden, while 
retaining all others upstate, of which the 
nearest are in Trenton. 

Hence last week’s mass protest rally here, 
a few hours after shut-down of the VA offices 
on orders from the National Capital. 

Joseph O’Hearn, VA manager at Newark, 
and Dr. Salvatore Rainino, chief medical of- 
ficer at Newark, asserted that the Camden 
closing was necessitated by economy orders. 

But Congressman WOLVERTON, addressing 
the protest rally, discounted the economy 
motive and pointed out that National Ad- 
rinistrator Carl Gray had made no reply to 
his suggestion that if VA is in dire straits 
for funds, it should present a deficiency ap- 
propriation request to Congress, and that a 
favorable congressional reaction would be 
almost certain. 

“I admit there is a drive for economy,” 
WOLVERTON “but Congress has never 
been moved to economize at the expense of 
the veterans. The excuse of a budgetary 
mecessity cannot be laid at the door of Con- 
gress, since Administrator Gray never has 
come before us and intimated the necessity 
of more funds to keep these clinics open.” 
Over and above the question of economy, 
C is the question why, if the VA was 
reed to retrench in this State, it had to 
o so solely at the expense of south Jersey, 
losing down the only clinics in this end of 
the State and forcing our veterans to travel 

service to which they 
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to Trenton for the 
are entitled. 

It is true that 
the or ly on in 


ing place. F< 


the Camden office is not 
which retrenchment is tak- 
urteen employees are being laid 


off here, 4 at Trenton, 13 at Union City, 
and 33 at Newark. 

But the Camden clinics are the only ones 
being closed completely. 

And while Camden is closed and the clinics 
at Trenton now must handle a vastly in- 
creased load as a result, north Jersey will 
continue to be served by two offices as close 
together as Newark and Union City. The 
lack of geographical balance and the injustice 
to south Jersey vets ought to be obvious. 

At the close of last week’s protest meet- 
ing, a committee of south Jersey veterans’ 
organization officials was named by Albert 
J. Gifford, VFW county commander, who 
presided at this meeting. This committee 
will go to Washington and, with WoLvERTON 
cooperating, will protest against the Camden 
closing. 

The VA has bungled in closing the Cam- 
den clinics without examining the situation 
more thoroughly. It will be bungling even 
more badly if it does not give the protest 
committee a sympathetic hearing and re- 
verse a move that may mean a trifling econ- 
omy—but an economy effected at the ex- 
pense of south Jersey veterans. 


I call upon General Gray, as Veterans’ 
Administrator, to make a personal study 
of the situation, repeal the order that 
has been made, and, if necessary apply 
to the Appropriations Committee for a 
deficiency appropriation that will enable 
the Camden office to be reopened. The 
thousands of veterans residing in south 
Jersey are entitled to this consideration. 


Flexible Depreciation Would Aid Small 


Business and the National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include a statement made by 
Ralph A. Fletcher, vice president of 
the Smaller Business Association of 
New England, at a meeting, here in 
Washington, on March 27, between rep- 
resentatives of the association and the 
members of the New England congres- 
sional delegation. 

Mr. Fletcher is a consulting engineer 
and manufacturer of long experience 
and proven ability. He gave a lucid and 
impressive explanation, to the group, of 
the manner in which the small-business 
man is handicapped by the present oper- 
ation of our depreciation tax regulations. 
He pointed out it is manifestly unjust 
to expect the small-business man to con- 
test Treasury Department decisions by 
appeal to the courts since they have 
neither the money nor the legal assist- 
ance possessed by the large corporations, 

Mr. Fletcher’s plea for the adoption 
of his flexible depreciation recommenda- 
tions is worthy of serious consideration 
and the complete text follows: 

Mr. Chairman, honorable congressional 
delegation, ladies and gentlemen, as vice 
president and chairman of the membership 
committee of the Smaller Business Associa- 
tion of New England it is an honor and a 
privilege for me to present on behalf of our 
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association a brief discussion of the need of 
small business for flexible depreciation. 

I must preface my remarks with a state. 
ment that I am an engineer by training, q 
quarryman and manufacturer by experience. 
I am not an attorney, accountant, nor a tax 
expert. I can only present this problem as 
it appears to the fellow who is earnestly and 
sincerely trying to produce more and more 
goods under constantly improved working 
conditions with lowering costs and prices, 
and endeavoring to increase wages and stabi- 
lize employment. 

I believe this to be a fair statement of some 
of the objectives of the smaller producer, and 
it goes without saying that to the extent he 
is able to achieve these ends he expects some 
reward beyond that of a task well done. 


FIRST, WHAT IS DEPRECIATION TAXWISE? 


Under Internal Revenue Code, section 23, 
deductions from gross income, we find the 
following: 

“In computing net income there shall be 
allowed as deductions: 

“(1) Depreciation: A reasonable allowance 


a reasonable allowance for obsolescence) (1) 
of property used in the trade or business, or 
(2) of property held for the production of 
income.” 

This seems to be a simple, clear, and 
straightforward statement. However, bul- 
letin F (revised January 1942) of the United 
States Treasury Department, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, contains over 90 pages of 
printed matter on the subject, but cautions 
taxpayers against relying solely on informa- 
tion contained therein. 

This creates a situation which may be all 
right for big business equipped as it is with 
staffs of highly paid attorneys and expert 
accountants, many of whom have been 
trained in the Government services. They 
can and do negotiate with the Treasury re- 
garding depreciation allowances on more vo 
less even terms. On the contrary, the small- 
business man is not, and in the nature of 
things, never can be equipped to do more 
than accept whatever depreciation allow- 
ances the Bureau of Internal Revenue may 
grant him, whether or not he feels them to 
be reasonable and just. 

His only recourse now, in the final analy- 
sis, is an appeal to the courts and he has 
neither the time, nor the money for this. 
The Treasury understands this just as well 
as the small-business man and so a m 
difficult situation is created fo. him. Flex- 
ible depreciation would cure this inequity. 


SECOND, WHAT IS FLEXIBLE DEPRECIATION 


If the word “reasonable” is deleted from 
the law as stated above and if the words 
“as determined by the taxpayer” are inserted, 
so that the law would then read as follov 

“In computing net income there shall be 
allowed as deductions: 

“(1) Depreciation: An allowance, as ce- 
termined by the taxpayer, for the exhaustion 
wear, and tear (including an allowance for 
obsolescence) (1) of property used in the 
trade or business, or (2) of property held 
for the production of income.” 

And flexible depreciation rates would re- 
sult. 


WHY DOES SMALL BUSINESS NEED FLEXIDL! 
DEPRECIATION RATES? 

Let us assume a hypothetical case to illus- 
trate a common condition. 

Imagine, if you will, a small manu! 
turing concern: It probably had a hard time 
through the great depression, but weathered 
it; a rough time again during the war, but 
with the help of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation managed to convert to war pro- 
duction and make a nice contribution to te 
national defense. In the postwar period 1t 
realizes that its equipment and methods 
have become obsolete, but it is caught in 4 














eral price levels. 

At this stage, its employees who also know 
the equipment is worn out and obsolete and 
not worth repairing become dissatisfied with 
the situation. They think the old man has 
] his grip, gone by, etc. Finally they send 
, delegation in to see him with a proposi- 

They have it all figured out. If he'll 
them some decent tools to work with, 
better the working conditions, which 
figure can be done for about’ $10,000, 

in time, will guarantee to produce 
more than currently to pay for it 

1 year and they think that the new 
should be good for about 10 years. 

y that their recommendations in- 
ve some special heat-treatirg equipment, 
ion controls, and air-conditioning em- 

» ‘ying techniques developed during the 
» war years, which are matters of gen- 
knowledge row, but which do require 

1 engineering for adaptation to each 
trial application and have little, if any, 

or market value. 

To the employees this looks like a pretty 
d proposition and they sort of think that 
ter the stuff is paid for that there should 
aething in the way of a division of 
spoils—pernaps a raise or a bonus for 

A better product and a somewhat 

lower price for the customers, an increased 
market demand, more sales, steadier work, 
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rking capital shortage due to higher gen- 


and perhaps a job for a son or brother who 
is coming along in school and whom they 
would like to get placed. 

We believe this is the way things should 
be and that under flexible depreciation the 
proposition could be put over, but let’s see 
just how it is now, and what a tough and 
disagreeable job our small-business man has 
ahead of him to try to explain to a group 
of practical, sensible workingmen why he 
can’t get the money to go ahead with it even 
though he agrees wholeheartedly with their 
idea, 

First, let us consider the number of times 
which the new equipment must earn its cost 
in order to provide enough dollars to repay 
the money borrowed or invested for its pur- 
chase. 

Under the present tax system this could 
be from twice to three or more times the 
initial cost, depending on the type of owner- 
ship and the amount of other income. 

If our recommendation for flexible depre- 
ciation is adopted it would only be necessary 
to earn the amount of the cost one time, in 
order to repay the investment regardless of 
the type of ownership or amount of other 
income. 

Now, let us see what possible sources there 
are for the needed capital and what chance 
there is of getting it under the present tax 
system, and the conditions which would 
exist if flexible depreciation were adopted. 


SOURCES AND AVAILABILITY OF CAPITAL 


Under present tax system 

1. Own capital (past savings): Not avail- 
able now. 

2. Current or anticipated earnings: Insuf- 
ficient now after taxes. 

3. Venture or risk capital. Not available 
4. Borrowed capital: 

(a) Long term: Not available. 
(b) Short term: Not safe to use for such 
purposes. 

(c) Installment purchase: Availability 
subject to marketability and quite restricted 
now. 

Conclusion: Not available. 

What this all amounts to is that the tax- 
payer and his employees would only have to 


earn the cost of the equipment once, in order 
to have the use of this income-producing im- 
provement. However, he still must pay lecal 


property taxes on it during its life, and in- 
come taxes on the revenue that it produces 

long as it is used. Also, if sold at any 
ture time the entire proceeds would be 
‘t to capital gains, taxes, and, in the 
of an individual taxpayer’s death, to 

taxes. 
1e taxpayer gets 100 percent depreciation 
under the present system providing he lives 
long enough. What we propose is that he 
uld get 100 percent depreciation at the 
me he considers most advantageous to his 
business. The result is the same, he only 

it once, but the timing is different and 

he get it when he can use it. 

There can be no question but that the tools 
f production should be as readily obtainable 
as possible for the greatest good since it is 
nly from production that we get goods and 
services. 

I'hat we have in recent years instituted a 

em of taxation which operates to prevent 


ths acquisition of these tools has been a mat- 
ter of increasing concern to many thinking 


iort of actual conquest, it is hard to see 

an enemy could devise a better method 
* hamstringing productivity, discouraging 
enterprise and removing incentives for 
growth and improvement, than the tax strait- 
jacket we have imposed upon the small pro- 
ducer here in the United States of America. 
It does not operate overnight, but is like a 
lingering deadly disease, a cancerous con- 
mption causing a wasting away of health 

he economic structure of our country. 












Under flexible depreciation 
Would tend to become 
future earnings. 
Definitely available if estimated gain is 
correct. 
Would tend to become more available. 


available out of 


(a) Not needed. 

(b) Would probably be available and safe 
to use. 

(c) Use would probably be considerably 
broadened. 


Available. 





In closing, I wish to thank you on behalf of 
our association for this opportunity to pre- 
sent to you our need for flexible depreciation 
as one of the ways by which you can help 
small business to increase production and 
employment to grow and prosper and become 
a strong and healthy segment of our national 
economy. 





Reversing Red Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time it has been the contention of 
the liberals in Congress that the way to 
overcome Communist propaganda is not 
by torpedoing the Bill of Rights—nor by 
the passage of sedition laws, which was 
tried once in the early history of our 
country during « period of great hysteria 
and subsequently repealed when the Na- 
tion regained its sanity. We have op- 
posed the Mundt, Nixon, Ferguson, 
Hobbs, and Smith bills, because they all 
aim directly or indirectly to shackle or 
manacle the Bill of Rights and those 
great privileges that are enjoyed only by 
the American people. In winning the 
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fight for these rights, Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison warned the citizens 
to be eternally vigilant against those peo- 
ple who would in devious ways try to de- 
stroy these rights. 

The proper way to beat communism 
and communistic propaganda is to show 
to the people of the world that our sys- 
tem is better. The constructive argu- 
ments on our side are overwhelming. We 
must look hysterically foolish to the peo- 
ple of the world when we brandish the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and make 
wild accusations of communism against 
teachers, professors, scientists, writers, 
and public officials. 

By taking the side of the common 
people, the downtrodden, the landless, 
the jobless, and the hungry, as we have 
just recently done in Greece; by showing 
and proving the advantages of a free 
democratic economy, as against that of 
totalitarian; is the proper way to fight 
Communist propaganda. 

The following article which appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor and 
written by Neal Stanford, gives an illus- 
tration of the proper way to fight Com- 
munist propaganda: 

REVERSING RED PROPAGANDA 
(By Neal Stanford) 

WASHINGTON.—There are signs that the 
American Government is slowly learning the 
dificult—and dangerous—art of counter- 
propaganda 

For a long time Uncle Sam seemed satis- 
fied to stand on his record, ignoring the 
verbal tomatoes and rotten eggs thrown at 
him by the Kremlin’s propaganda machine. 

But as the Communist attacks on American 
policy have increased and their distortions 
of the American way of life become more 
vicious, the State Department sometimes has 
gingerly faced the need of answering these 
misrepresentations. 








It has learned to its surprise—and dis- 
may—that not inconsiderabie bits of Mos- 
cow’s anti-American propaganda, which 


floods not only Russia but Europe, Asia, and 
other parts of the world, in time tend to be 
accepwd by 
knowledge of 


peoples with no first-hand 
America, where they get no 
1tion of the United States. 
*st efforts to meet Soviet 
propaganda relates to the Kremlin’s sudden 
ts own people 
as well as others (part rly in Europe 
and Asia) believe that living conditions and 
costs in the U. S. S. R. are utopian com- 
pared to the situation in the United States— 
where inflation, unemployment, strikes, mil- 
itary costs are pictured as reducing America 
to near-chaos. 

Last February, the Kremlin anncunced 
with great fanfare that it was revaluing the 
ruble—whereas the capitalist world was de- 
valuing its currencies; that it was cutting 
the prices of consumer goods, whereas in 
capitalist states—the United States, for ex- 
ample—living costs were rising steadily and 
sharply. 

For a month, the Kremlin has played this 
theme fortissimo on its government-run in- 
formation organs, working 24 hours a day 
to sell it to the Russians, the Poles, the Hun- 
garians, the Czechs, the Bulgarians, the Ru- 
manians, the Arabs, Indians, Frenchmen, 
Italians. 

The American rejoinder has now come in 
the form of a note to the S t Govern- 
ment—a note ostensibly directed at getting 
the Kremlin to let the American Embassy in 
Moscow continue to buy rubles at the spe- 
cial “diplomatic” rate of 12'4 cents instead 
of the new rate of 25 cents a ruble. 

But the request was embroidered with 
plenty of counterpropaganda material the 
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Department is now sending over its Voice of 
America to those parts of the world which 
have been blanketed with Moscow’s version 
of Soviet bliss versus American chaos. 

This Soviet anti-American propaganda has 
ken two directions: that with announced 
ice cuts the Soviet worker or Moscovite 
much better off than his American or 
ashington counterpart; that living costs 
are constantly rising in the United States 
to the detriment of the United States worker. 

for the first charge, Washington noti- 
Soviet foreig and is now 


t 
} 
i 
V 


x7 


mn office 
r ng all over the world that: 

Even at the new “official” rate for the ruble 
of four to the dollar (which is a “purely fic- 
titious” rate since the ruble is not an inter- 
1 illy traded currency) food is consid- 
¢ y cheaper in Washington than in Mos- 
c White bread costs 11.8 cents a pound 
here but 63.6 cents in Moscow; butter, 69 
c 
§ 

l; 


its a pound here to between $3.90 and 
01 a pound in the Soviet capital; granu- 
ted sugar, 10 cents a pound here to $1.30 
a pound there; 
here to 
oil, 64 


potatoes, 3.6 cents a pound 

14 cents a pound there; vegetable 
) cents a quart here to $8.76 a quart 
there; dressed chicken, 42 cents a pound 
here to $2.24 a pound in Moscow, etc. 

It is further explained that there can be 
no comparison between Moscow and Wash- 
ington costs for black bread—a Russian’s 
basic food—because nothing like it is eaten 
here; but that a Russian pays about a quar- 
ter for a pound of this black bread—a price 
which, incidentally, is just twice what it was 
3 years ago. The mere recitation of these 
comparative figures of Russian and American 
prices pulls the rug out completely from 
Moscow’s propagandists. 

The second point the Soviet propagandists 
have been trying to make is that the buying 
power of the United States dollar is steadily 
declining. To this the American note an- 
swers with this counterpropaganda now being 
directed all over the world: 

An index of the cost of living in the United 
States prepared by the United Nations—not 
the United States—shows that the cost of 
living here is the same now as 2 years ago. 

The American counterpropaganda does not 
ask its listeners to believe what the UN is 
saying as contrasted to what Moscow 
claims—it only points out the discrepancy. 
The thought is that nothing will so under- 
mine what respect or attention is given Soe 
viet broadcasts as just comparing them with 
studies of UN agencies and other recognized 
authorities. 


Compliance With Robinson-Patman Act 
Urged—Food Brokers’ President Cau- 
tions Against Misuse of the Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31,1950 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wat- 
son Rogers, president of the National 
Food Brokers Association, recently ad- 
dressed a meeting of association Mem- 
bers in Los Angeles. Mr. Rogers pointed 
out the protection which the Robinson- 
Patman Act extends to the buyer and 
urged sales tactics which would not in 
any way weaken the act by creating 
ill-will for it. In effect, Mr. Rogers stated 
that buyers sometimes get the wrong 
imp. n from suppliers who indicate 


IN THE 


to the buyers that they would like to 
do something for you, but the act for- 
bids it. 

This— 

Mr. Rogers said— 


is the wrong approach. Instead, the buy- 
er should be shown how dangerous it would 
be to him if any preferential prices were 
granted. He should be advised of the fact 
that there would not be any limit to the 
spread of such discrimination, very quickly 
placing him under great disadvantage. Ac- 
tually, the act is of the greatest importance 
to the great majority of buyers, protecting 
them from unfair price discrimination. 


The report of Mr. Rogers’ remarks as 
they appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce, Maich 27, follows in full: 

PaTMAN Act HELD aN AID TO BUYER—ROGERS 
CAUTIONS TRADE ON WEAKENING STATUTE— 
Cites SALES PROBLEM 
Los ANGELES, March 25.—Some of the 

strongest supporters of the Robinson-Patman 

Act are unconsciously creating ill will for 

the act by giving some buyers the wrong im- 

pression, Watson Rogers, president of the 

National Focd Brokers Association, told a 

meeting of food brokers here at the week 

end. Speaking before a luncheon gathering 
of the Los Angeles Food Brokers Club, he 
said that the guilty parties included food 
brokers’ and manufacturers’ own sales staffs, 

“What such sales people do is to take the 
easy way out. They use the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act as an excuse for not trying to se- 
cure special price discriminations from the 
manufacturers. ‘I would like to do it for you,’ 
they say, ‘but the act forbids it.’ They give 
the wholesale buyer the impression that if 
not for the act he would get such discrimi- 
nations, when actually that is not the case. 
Instead, the buyer should be shown how 
dangerous it would be to him if any prefer- 
ential prices were granted. He should be ad- 
vised of the fact that there would not be 
any limit to the spread of such discrimina- 
tion, very quickly placing him at a great 
disadvantage,” the speaker declared. “Actu- 
ally, the act is of the greatest importance 
to the great majority of buyers, protecting 
them from unfair price discrimination.” 


CITES MARKETING CHANGE 


Turning to a discussion of the constantly 
changing pattern of wholesale food distribu- 
tion, Mr. Rogers told the Los Angeles food 
brokers that their market was typical of most 
areas experiencing this evolutionary adjust- 
ment. “Back in the old days the manufac- 
turer could expect the wholesalers’ salesmen 
to get almost 100 percent distribution for 
him. With the great change that has taken 
place in food distribution, that is not possi- 
ble any more in many markets. 

“Further, most wholesalers are operating 
a streamlined business and have eliminated 
a number of activities. This means that the 
manufacturer must himself see to the han- 
dling of some of the functions previously 
done for him by the wholesaler. This is true 
whether he sells through the food broker or 
his own sales force.” 


NEW FUNCTIONS ADDED 


“As a result, the manufacturer who Sells 
through food brokers frequently puts pres- 
sure on the brokers to perform a lot of these 
functions. Where the latter is the case it 
puts an added expense burden on the food 
broker. Many manufacturers have realized 
this and are making adjustments accord- 
ingly.” 

The fact that sales expenses are greatly 
on the increase is one of the reasons why 
many manufacturers who did not formerly 
use food brokers are turning to them now, 
Mr. Rogers said. “Today the manufacturer 
needs aggressive on-the-spot selling in the 
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market at all times to maintain a program 
of balanced distribution. Although vanity 
makes us want to feel that the food broker's 
ability is the only reason for this change to 
food brokers, we must admit that an equally 
strong reason is their realization that their 
own sales organization is a terrific overhead 
expense. They can best beat this overhead 
by using food brokers.” 


Leadership for Peace—An Intimate 
Message From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article by Josephine 
Ripley that appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor: 


LEADERSHIP FOR PEACE—AN INTIMATE 
MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Josephine Ripley) 

WASHINGTON.—Americans are always writ- 
ing to their Congressmen, but when more 
than 6,500 recently set off a landslide of 
mail applauding the McMahon peace plan, it 
was news. 

It was news because it indicated the 
troubled thoughts of thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens over present world conditions, 
and the eagerness with which they are ready 
to grasp at any ray of hope for a new ap- 
proach to peace. 

The Soviet press chose to interpret this as 
an indication that the American people want 
their leaders to come to terms with the Rus- 
sians. But it was not a plea for appeasement 
It was not a suggestion of peace without 
honor, or peace at any price. 

What Americans want, from their letters, 
is a strong, aggressive leadership. They 
want to know that the United States is doing 
something more to insure peace than build- 
ing bigger bombs than the other fellow. 

What they need is to know what is going 
on—on all fronts—in the cold war; what 
the status of American foreign policy is, and 
all about it. 

They can get it piecemeal, here and there 
in the newspapers, from public statements 
of various Officials. But they need to hav 
it put together in a concise, frank statement 
from the one they naturally look to in such 
a crisis—the President. 

They haven’t had such an explanation 
Instead, they have been reading day after 
day, of the grim potentialities of the hydro- 
gen bomb. First, the warning of Professor 
Einstein that explosion of an H-bomb might 
mean “general annihilation.” Then 
cheerful little contribution of the atomi 
scientist, Dr. Urey, that “there will be no 
place to hide.” Not to be outdone, four 
atomic scientists combined in a dark pre 
tion to end all dark predictions—that 
H-bomb could pack enough radioactive cy 
mite to wipe out the world’s entir 
population. 

On top of this came word that top s¢ 
atomic information had been leaking 
Russia by way of German-born Klaus F 
who had been working with the Brit 
atomic scientists. 

It is not surprising that thousands 
Americans burst into spontaneous app! 
over the proposal of Senator McMaHon,c! 
man of the Joint Atomic Energy Comm!'! 











for another approach to agreement with 
Russia. It was the first plan for peace by 
other means than bigger bomb-making to 
pe put forward after the President's terse 
announcement that the United States would 


: Senator McMaHon’s plan does not call for 
any backtracking with Russia. What it pro- 
ses is a 5-year $50,000,000,000 “global Mar- 
shall plan” to include Russia and its 
satellites. 

But to qualify for this largess, Russia 
would have to accept an effective program 
for international control of atomic energy 


and an agreement * * * enforced 
through inspection, that two-thirds of 


present spending upon armaments 
be devoted toward constructive ends. 

Now Senator McManon has followed up 
this bold step with another, calling for an 
Atlantic council parley to plan atomic peace, 
and challenging Russia to be host to a 
Town Meeting of the World to discuss this 
an. 

He has offered these proposals as examples 
of the bold steps which the Soviet atomic 
explosion, the shadow of the hydrogen 

b, and the pyramiding arms race should 
¢ le us to consider. 
This is the kind of action—even if it proves 
futile—that Americans were waiting for. It 
is the kind of gesture which they can un- 
derstand, even if they don't comprehend all 
the fine points of foreign policy. It is the 
kind of leadership they want. 






“We need the leadership of people like 

“We believe this country must take the 
lead, and at once, in developing a construc- 
ive, aggressive program for peace.” 

“We are cheered by your proposal that the 
United States should assume leadership for 
peace through economic means.” 

These writers were not crying peace, peace 
where there is no peace. Rather, they echoed 
a plea for leadership, for strong, spiritual, 
statesmanlike leadership in this grim crisis 
in world affairs, the kind of leadership which 
the President himself is usually expected to 


provide, 





Power, Not Vacillation, Will Earn 
Freedom and Respect for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

Fower, NoT VACILLATION, WILL EARN FREEDOM 
AND RESPECT FOR AMERICA 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Now that its plebiscite has demonstrated 

tal enslavement of the Soviet peoples, 
Kremlin is peddling the hint that it 
be willing to talk peace with the 
hited States. 

This is not surprising. The Soviet Union 
has conquered China. During the time 
heeded for digestion, it would like to quiet 
its Opponents. This is exactly the tactics 
followed successfully by Adolf Hitler during 
the 1930’s when after each successive grab 
he announced that it was definitely the last. 

That is why Stalin is hinting at a new 
meeting with Americans at which he could 
expect some new concession—perhaps Indo- 





he | 
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china or control of Germany or recognition 
of the Chinese Communists by Washington— 
as the price of peace. 

Surprising is the number of faint-hearted 
or soft-headed Americans who seem eager to 
fall into so visible a trap. The mere repeti- 
tion by Soviet speakers that “communism 
and capitalism can coexist” starts them 
cooing about a “return to the spirit of Yalta.” 

Too bad that they did not look further into 
these Soviet pronouncements. Communist 
leaders have always maintained that the two 
regimes could continue to coexist peace- 
fully provided that the Communist area 
grows and the free area shrinks. In his elec- 
toral speech of March 10, Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov repeated this hoary come-on, 


SOVIET LACKS CONFIDENCE 


But the Deputy Chairman of the U.S. 5S. R. 
Council of Minis*ers also explained why the 
Soviet Union wants peace at the present 
moment. Mr. Molotov told his hearers that 
capitalism is declining. In the capitalist 
countries, according to him, the number of 
unemployed and semiemployed has reached 
almost 45,000,000 people. He then proceeded 
to let the cat out of the bag. 

“Under such circumstances,” he said textu- 
ally, “it becomes understandable that the 
Soviet Union and the people’s democracies 
[the satellite governments] are in favor of 
a peaceful competition between the socialist 
and the capitalist systems at a time when in 
the camp of imperialism [meaning us] a 
spirit of gloomy imperialism and warlike ad- 
ventures is reigning. Each of these efforts 
under conditions of peace serves the consoli- 
dation of the position of such states as the 
Soviet Union and the people’s democracies, 
which cannot be said of the capitalist states.” 

In other words, the Soviet Union is fright- 
ned. The Russians want time for economic 
consolidation of their conquests. Therefore 
they are talking of some new compromise 
where Stalin can obtain a new extension of 
Soviet power or communism as the price of 
peace. 

The Russian plan is—as I said—just part 
of the Soviet game. What the American peo- 
ple have to decide is whether we are going to 
fall for this sort of soft soaping or whether 
we are going to understand that no matter 
what they say, all Communists aim at the 
total destruction of the United States. 


FAINT HEART NE’ER WON 


Once we accept this, we shall cease listen- 
ing either to the siren voices from Moscow 
or to those faint-hearted and soft-headed 
Americans who would do almost anything 
to end the cold war. 

Our real job is not to strengthen Soviet 
Communist economies by providing other- 
wise unobtainable supplies but to weaken 
it by withholding those supplies. It is not 
to recognize the Chinese Communists as the 
Government of China. It is to-make clear 
to Moscow and to Secretary General Trygve 
Lie of the UN that so long as one nationalist 

hinese anywhere is fighting communism, 
we shall continue to recognize that fighting 
Chinese as the Chinese Government. It is 
to inform the Russians and their trained 
satellite seals that if they walk out of any 
more UN bodies, we shall urge those bodies 
to continue the current business without 
them. It is to inform the impertinent little 
men of Sofia and Budapest who are arrest- 
ing and imprisoning United States citizens 
on invented charges of espionage that 
one day the United States of America will 
make them pay for such outrages. It is to 
follow Senator Brr—EN McManon, of Connecti- 
cut and step up the Voice of America 10 
times so that it can reach the Russian 


people despite the 200 radio stations that 
the frightened Bolsheviks are now using 
to jam our messages. It is to encourage 
every form of anticommunism in Russia 
itself—to urge the Ukrainians to secede 
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(which they have a right to do according 
to the Soviet Constitution). It is to urge 
the captive Azerbaijani of Russia to join 
the freer Azerbaijani of Iran. It is to bolster 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia and bring about 
the overthrow of the tottering tyranny of 
Enver Hoxja in Albania. It is not merely 
to help Bao Dai in Indochina but to make 
sure that Communist Ho Chi-minh cannot 
win. 
PEACE BY THE SWORD 

In short, it is to understand that the free 
peoples of the world do not respect the 
United States because of our kind hearts 
but because of our power. They will come 
to our side when they see that we can and 
will protect them—and not before, and when 
they believe that further armed expansion 
by the Soviet Union means war. 

Does all this preclude any sincere move for 
peace by the United States? 

Certainly not. This is the only basis upon 
which we can hope to obtain peace. Speak- 
ing in Tashkent on March 11, Soviet Minister 
Lazar Kaganovitch said to his voting sheep: 

“The U. S. S. R. is mighty and we will not 
permit anyone to shove his imperialist snout 
into our Soviet kitchen garden.” 

Once we have created a free kitchen garden 
of our own in which no Soviet agent can 
successfully shove his snout, the Kremlin 
may be ready to talk international under- 
standing on a reciprocal basis. Not before. 








The Unknown General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States Air Force was 
struck a severe and damaging blow by 
the recent passing of Gen. Muir S. Fair- 
child. This great man was a most re- 
spected figure in national-defense circles 
and his loss will be keenly felt. 

The people of the State of Washington 
particularly mourn the passing of Gen- 
eral Fairchild. We recognize the out- 
standing service he so unstintingly gave 
to the Nation, but more poignantly we 
feel in our hearts the loss of a native son. 
The general was born in Bellingham, 
Wash., September 2, 1894, and began his 
distinguished career as an enlisted mar 
in our State guard. The Nation has lost 
a great servant, Washington an eminent 
citizen of its State. 

Although the Members of this House 
are familiar with General Fairchild’s 
contribution since coming to Washing- 
ton, and although some few Members 
have enjoyed his brilliant and thorough 
presentations before committee hearings, 
many are perhaps unfamiliar with his 
earlier activities. Therefore, I include 
in the Recorp the article by that noted 
columnist, Peter Edson, from the Wash- 
ington News of March 21, 1950: 

THE UNKNOWN GENERAL 
(By Peter Edson) 

He was an Air Force general whom few 
pecple knew. When wires carried the news 
that Gen. Muir S. Fairchild had died of a 
heart seizure, even many Officers and men 
in the Air Force may have had to knit their 
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For here was no 


and ask, “Who?” 
z publicity-seeking 


be-medaled, 
> was a four-star general—the No. 2 man 

the Air Force. He was buried today in a 

ple grave at Arlington National Ceme- 

, with full military honors. All the big 
rass came out to do him honor, for he was 
neral’s general. But such was his passion 
nonymity that he was practically un- 

, outside of his own small circle. 
atz, Doolittle, Kenney, Vanden- 
and the others won the battles and the 
headlines. General Fairchild had been as- 
signed to stay home—a Pentagon general who 

i home and worked on plans. 

If, suddenly, tomorrow, the United States 
should be attacked by an air raid that 
lropped an A-bomb, there would be an in- 
tant retaliation. It would be aimed at im- 

r the enemy until the United States 

allies could mobilize for counterat- 

The plans are all made and this gen- 

eral nature of their content is common 
knowledge. 

If these plans worked, one of the men to 
whom top credit should go would be General 
Fairchild. For the past 2 years that has been 
his job. He has been general administrator 
of the Air Force. It has been his responsi- 
bility to see that plans came to life. 

Because he was such an excellent planner, 
General Fairchild had been picked for this 
job 2 years ago. He had been jumped from 
a two-star to a four-star general, over the 
heads of many another who had been his 

nior. But that was only one of the many 
surprises in the career of this unknown 
general. 

He was an old man, the way Air Force 
generals go. He was 55. What’s more, he 
was not a West Pointer. He came up the 
hard way. He enlisted as a private in 1917, 
and he came up through the Washington 
State National Guard. 

In World War I he was a bomber pilot 
attached to the French Air Force and he flew 
on a number of missions over the Rhine. 
He stayed in the Army after the war and 
got the usual run of assignments. He was 
a test pilot for a time, and he flew one of the 
old bombers on the Pan American good-will 
flight of 1926. He went to a lot of service 
schools, including the War College, but when 
World War II broke, he was only a lieutenant 
colonel. 

They grabbed him quick, though, promoted 
him to brigadier general and put him in the 
War Plans Division at Air Force headquar- 
ters. He was one of three officers on the 
Joint Survey Committee. He 

eated out most of the war there, with an 
Army general and a Navy admiral, constantly 
reviewing, constantly planning. 

They hung a Legion of Merit and a Dis- 

ished Service Medal on General Fair- 

hen the war was over, but he still 

sn’t famous. Then in 1946 he came up 
with an idea that will make him long re- 
membered in the Air Force. It was a plan 

v the Air University. 

General Fairchild had never graduated 
from college himself. The First World War 
had broken off his own formal education, and 
he never went back to finish. It was not 
the least surprising of this unknown gen- 
eral’s achievements, therefore, that he should 
become best known as an educator. He was 
more celebrated in the educational world 
than in the military. 

They told him to go ahead with his air- 
university idea and put him in command of 
it. His headquarters were at Maxwell Field, 
Ala., but his campus was scattered all over 
ihe South. He pulled together the Air War 
College, the Air Command and Staff School, 
the Afr Tactical School, and the School of 
Aviation Medicine. He worked out a plan 
whereby every Air Force officer now gets an 
educational rejuvenation every 7 years or 
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Strategic 


Again—One-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, a phase of 
the foreign-assistance program which 
has always given me especial concern is 
that we provide aid in general measure, 
and many other benefits, without get- 
ting much consideration for it. 

The article appearing in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer on March 28, 1950, and 
written by the well-known columnist, 
Ivan H. Peterman, illuminates this 
problem, and should be called to the 
attention of the House, The article 
follows: 

UNITED STATES ExPeNDsS AID WITHOUT 

GUARANTIES 


(By Ivan H. Peterman) 


Senator VANDENBERG’s call for unpartisan 
handling of the cold war’s problems could 
become a cornerstone in some sort of break- 
water against the economic erosion of Amer- 
ica, through continuing foreign-aid grants. 
Sooner or later a substitute must be evolved 
for giving away the Nation’s substance in 
return for rented security. 

For “rented” seems to be the word, judg- 
ing from recurring Red disturbances. Under 
the present loose system of distribution, 
Marshall-plan billions are buying no guaran- 
teed loyalties anywhere; any or all of the 
participating countries can suddenly vote in 
a Communist parliament, or permit infiltra- 
tion, to create another Czech-style coup. 

It is almost 2 years since an exasperated 
member of the United States Foreign Service 
expressed serious misgivings on our give- 
away policies in Europe and the Middle East. 
We were driving to a Big Three ministers’ 
meeting in Paris, sharing a diplomatic car to 
a press briefing. 

“I’ve never believed in handing over 
money, goods, or anything substantial with- 
out it being a two-way bargain,” the party 
said. “I’ve been too long in this Service not 
to know that most people prefer it that way. 
They don’t respect outright donations, 
They like to think it’s a deal, whether it 
really is or not. Call it mass psychology, 
pride, or face, but it’s there. It exists to- 
day as it did centuries ago, too. Ours is a 
sucker’s game, and in the end we may be 
despised for it.” 

This week Congress is debating the new 
ECA appropriations, hoping to whittle the 
sum under the Senate committee’s recom- 
mended $2,950,000,000 and still remain ade- 
quate to the tasks in Europe. Since April 
of 1948 the United States has spread close 
to ten billions around Europe, reestablishing 
it economically. France in that time has re- 
ceived almost as much as the present plan 
calls for. 

Yet France just lately has gone through a 
series of unpleasant Communist disorders, 
involving port riots, transport and utility 
strikes, and disgraceful rowbottoms in the 
Chamber of Deputies itself. For a time the 
Government seemed to verge on collapse. All 
in spite of 2 years unstinted aid, with a con- 
centr.ted program of education and orienta- 
tion to democratic principles, with special 
emphasis upon French workers and peasants 
through the efforts of American labor leaders. 

Italy also is having some of the nastiest 
civil disorder. Six weeks ago in Milan, I was 
astonished at the prevalence of Communist 
propaganda plastered over that huge city. 
There were 10 Red posters to 1 for our 
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side. In southern Italy armed Reds were 
able to take a whole town, San Severo. 

What is lacking in the Marshall plan that 
such conditions still prevail? It is no won. 
der some authorities think the plan has 
failed. With this any visitor to Europe myst 
disagree, but he will also admit our uniteg 
western front should-be tighter. 

One of the answers, as any unpartisa; 
board will soon discover, is the lack of im. 
portant conditions attached to ECA grants, 
We have assumed too much, and have un 
derestimated the come-back qualities 
communism. This could be a first study « 
any nonpolitical group wishing to apprai 
Marshall-plan results. 

Had the United States insisted that Italy's 
land reform program be pushed, Com ; 
would not have ready-made fields to exploit 
Increasing the Italian police force doesn’t 
offset the effect of 2,000,000 unemployed iy 
a nation’s 18,000,000 working populace. Nor 
is it encouraging to know that many Italians 
work two jobs to piece out a living, becaus 
wages are so miserable. 

The Reds would still be there, of course, 
were all things beyond reproach. This al; 
seems due for readjustment. So long a 
armed thugs masquerade as politici 
Europe—and Asia and Africa too—remain 
bad security risks. When you lay out billions 
expressly for peace promotion, it seems pecu 
liar to have permitted your enemy withi: 
to continue his tricks and his threats. 

Granting we want none of the police st 
tyrannies, but there might be a happy me 
dium. A guaranty that at least prevents 
Red rioters from ranging loose with wea; 
as if they, not American taxpayers, had | 
badly done by. 

But we have asked for no such guaranties, 
One wonders if, as with lend-lease to Ru: 
sia, we even bothered to get receipts. 


Year of Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
year in which the traditional Ameri 
concept of freedom is facing chal! 
from many directions. Under leav 
extend my remarks, I include the fol! 
ing radio address by Col. Rudolph Habe! 
mann, of Battle Creek which deals wit! 
the subject “Economy and taxes”: 


Good evening. You and I, as Ameri 
citizens, have some inalienable rights whicl 
are expressed in our Constitution. 

One of these, contained in the thirteent 
amendment, states that we shall not b 
duced to slavery or involuntary servi' 
except as punishment for crime. 

I am sure you cherish that right, as I 
that you would rise up against any ty) 
who threatened to enslave you. 

Perhaps you feel quite secure in that f 
dom. If you do, it may startle you to | 
that you have 14 months of servitude to y 
Federal Government hanging over you 
the form of the national debt. 

By spending more than it has collect 
and it is still doing it—the Government ! 
run up a debt of $258,000,000,000. Now, tha: 
may not sound alarming. You may ref 
the Federal debt as an impersonal, comp! 
cated set of figures which has very lit 
meaning to your way of life. So look at 
this way: Our total national incom 
America amounts to $221,000,000,000 a y 
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In other words, all the money that you and 
every other person and every company earns 
in 14 months would be required to pay the 
Federal debt. Your part of that debt is 14 
months of your productive effort—14 months 
of work. 
You may think you will escape the 14 
months of servitude already charged up 
‘ ist you. Probably you will escape most 
of it. But your children and their children 
will inherit that part of your debt which 
you do not pay. They will have to work to 
help square accounts. 

In this fiscal year the Government expects 
another $5,000,000,000 in the red. That 

an additional $5,000,000,000 piled on 
he . In terms of labor on the part of 
taxpayers, figured at the $221,0C0,000,000 an- 
al income rate, it means that 8 more 
ys are being added to the 14 months of 
ervitude to which our Federal Government 
} committed us. So at the end of this 
fiscal year you will owe 14 months and 8 
davs of your labor. 

That is what the Federal debt means to 
rou. It has a direct bearing on your free- 
dom, and your children’s freedom. 

Apply that same line of thought to taxes 

id you will find that you are actually 

y 1 day out of every 5 to pay your 
Federal taxes. That is what it amounts to— 
20 percent of your earnings go to support 
he Federal Government If you work a 

-day week, 50 weeks of the year, you are 
working for the Government 50 days a year. 
That is servitude you cannot escape. 

A billion dollars is easy to say but hard 
nd. Measured in human effort 
If 1,000 men had been em- 
at $10 a day in the year 1676—100 
before the signing of the Declaration 
Independence—and had labored every 
day from then on, Sundays included, it 
would take them up to this year—1950—to 
earn a billion dollars. A thousand men la- 
boring for 274 years at $10 a day. 

Well, what’s to be done about it? 

be done? 















What 


Several things. 
The basic issue is the question of higher 
taxes or deeper debt against reductions in 


Congress has tried to tackle the problem 
t blocked out of the play by the 
and confusion of the whole host of 


Government bureaus and agencies, each 
rambling for more authority and funds 


with never a thought of 


ugh money to go around. 


whether there's 





So the pressure on Uncle Sam’s pocket- 
your pocketbook—builds up and up, 
d you wonder why it doesn’t collapse 





Now I'll grant you that there are some 
ry essential services of government that 

cannot be cut. 
The most notable thing about a Federal 
rtment is the urge to spend money. 
dy eise’s money! The first symptom 
1 request for more funds than are necded. 
1 the strategy is to swarm all over Con- 
in support of these padded requests. 
men try to cut them down, but they 
Yr accurately know just how much 
real and how much is padding. And since 
taere’s no logical pattern to the Federal 
t, it becomes a matter of first author- 
the spending and then waking up to 
the hang-over of where to get the 
And that’s where you come in again 

Jur taxes. 
> only logical answer to this dilemma is 
Congress to revamp its appropriations 


ry 


First, all requests for money should be in a 
le package, so that Congress can know 
relation of the grand total to the amount 

ney actually on hand. 
Congress has already taken the first step 
ct this. There’s no reason why al 


nding bills shouldn't be consolidated into 


one and examined ir the light of probable 
income. Let your Representatives and Sen- 
ators know you're behind this very sensible 
move toward economy. 

But that’s not the only method of saving 
some of your money. Let’s see some of the 
others. 

Do you think it’s necessary to have more 
than 2,000,000 people working for the Govern- 
ment? Two million civilians, I mean. I’m 
not speaking of our armed forces at all here. 
I’m talking of the increase in civilian Gov- 
ernmént workers from 900,000 in 1939 to a 
little more than 2,000,000 today. 

The Hoover Commission doesn’t think 
they’re all needed. That’s the Commission, 
you know, headed by former President 
Hoover, which made a 2-year investigation 
of the entire Federal Government structure. 
It found incredible examples of waste, in- 
efficiency, duplication of effort, and a com- 
plete lack of understanding of even the most 
elementary rules of sound business. 

For instance, the general practice is for 
all supervisors to get more and more pcople 
working under them. If you are in the 
Government, that’s the way to get yourself 
araise. It doesn’t matter what you are doing 
or what these people who work for you do. 
All that’s necessary to get a raise is to get 
some friend in the personnel office to assign 
more people under your direction. That does 
it, and you can see where that leads to. 
If it works today, it will work again next 


year. So you just keep at it. No wonder 
there isn’t cffice space in Washington to 


house all the people on Uncle Sam’s pay roll. 

Most of us have some contact with the 
Veterans’ Administration, keeping up GI in- 
surance, and the like. Well, did you know 
that the average work load for a Veterans’ 
Administration employee is 450 insurance 
policies as compared with more than 1,700 
for an employee of a private company? It 
takes about 90 days for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to handle a claim as compared 
with about 15 days for a private insurance 
company. That’s four times as much work 
in one-sixth the time. How do you like that 
for efficiency? 

That is just an inkling of what goes on. 
The Hoover Commission found literally hun- 
dreds of situations just as alarming in all the 
other bureaus. 

I cannot urge you too strongly to acquain 
yourself with these Hoover reports. There 
are several important bills now under con- 
sideration, and if they are enacted it can 
mean a saving of untold dollars—your tax 
dollars. It’s a multi-million-dollar oppor- 
tunity you just can’t afford to pass up. 

Now let’s look at the other side of the 





picture and see what the Congress itself can 
do. 
They work for you, too, you know. And 


you have every right—in fact a duty—to in- 
quire into the ways they serve you. 

Every Congressman has his own district to 
worry about. He wants to see it prosper, and 
he wants to do all he can for the people he 
is elected to represent. 

That’s fine, and we believe in that basic 
principle of representative government. It 
is the best system yet devised by man for 
handling his affairs of government. 

Yet, with his responsibility to his own 
particular conrtituents, each Member of Con- 
gress has a broader duty to the whole Na- 
tion, and that is what I want to talk about 
now. 

Let’s assume that in your district there 
is a chance to put up a big ~ederal dam or 
power project that will automatically bring 
money and employment into the area and 
keep it there as long as the project continues. 
It sounds wonder.ul. It seems good for the 
community. It seems good for local busi- 
ness. It looks like the type of thing to give 
your civic pride a real boost. 

And since it looks good to you, it appeals 
to your Congressmail. So he sets out to get 
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the project approved for the home folks. 
Now that’s a very laudable thing, but we 
only ask that he do one thing more, and 
that you people and the people in each of 
the 435 local election districts in the ccuntry 
do that one thing more with him. Ask your- 
self honestly and carefully—is it good for 
the whole country? Does the whole coun- 
try not have a stake in what we do here, 
just as we have a stake in what the rest 
of the people do? Will we help ourselves 
at the expense of others? Is there no other 
way to get this particular thing done? Must 
it be done by Government? What's its ef- 
fect going to be on the over-all picture? 

That is a tough assignment, I know. But 
you can see what it means if every Member 
of Congress, under prodding from the folxs 
at home in trying to get some kind of a 
federally financed project, thought only of 
his own district. You would soon Fave every 
community competing with every other com- 
munity to find out who gets the most Fed- 
€ral money and who can spend it fastest. 

You couldn’t coin money fast enough to 
keep pouring it arcund that way. And it’s 
the same money 4s all the other Government 
money. Your tax money. 

So there you have what may be the touzh- 
est assignment of all. You, I, all of us— 
our Congressmen included—must face up to 
this issue squarely. We must decide whether 
we are going to close our eyes to the Nation’s 
welfare and bury ourselves in the selfishness 
of our own immediate local gan. 

You can see it takes a lot of fortitude to 
do what you know to be right in a case like 
this one. The temptation is strong. Yet 
we ask our Congressman to exercise that 
same degree of fortitude in facing up to 
problems of great national nd interna- 
tional significance. The least we can do is 
support him and tell him we're behind him 
in this one great effort to cooperate per- 
sonally, actively, lccally, in the wise use of 
Federal money—again, your own tax money. 

IWext, there’s a point very closely tied in 
with the responsibility of every Congress- 
man to subordinate purely local interests to 
national considerations. I’m thinking of 
the great tendency of organized groups, 
farmers, teachers, workers, businessmen, and 
their associations to pressure Congress for 
more and greater bounties, subsidies, and 
hand-outs of all kinds. 

Each individual, and every group, and each 
segment of our population must do a little 
soul-searching when faced with the tempta- 
tion to reach in and grab. Tough as it sounds 
and difficult as it is to do, we must face the 
issue squarely. If it isn’t good for the coun- 
try, it isn’t good for us. 

And now I'll add one more point that 
goes to the very heart of the whole problem. 
It’s a point of trouble which, if properly at- 
tended to, could do more than any other 
single factor toward reversing the present 
trend and help correct the current tendency 
to spend ourselves into national bankruptcy. 

Now that Federal expenditures are higher 
than ever, the persistent planners contend 
that taxes must be kept as high as possible. 
They argue that new and greater spending 
is in and of itself a good thing. They are 
trying desperately to get Congress to accept 
that view. 

They never seriously ask themselves the 
significance of that type of thinking. They 
say simply spend, spend, spend. They ignore 
the relation of spending to the simple propo- 
sition that there must first be money—your 
tax money. 

How much simpler and how much more 
sensible would it be to take a good, long 
look around to see how much we have avail- 
able, and then decide how it can be spent to 
the best advantage of all of us. 














t all boils down to that. There’s no sense 
in tossing around a lot of very high-sounding 
technical words and trying to confuse the 
issue sO no one can understand it. That's 
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tic of those who can’t face the simple 
ife on this question. They’re afraid 
e it to its bare essentials. They're 
to tell the truth, 
you know only too well that you 
t run your own home without examining 
you need in the light of what you 
t end on it. You do the same with 
yusiness. A good, efficient government 
low the same course. 
hy not your Government? 
yur Government, but it won’t re- 
ir Government forever unless you 
active part in its affairs. 
afford to let it get away from 
’s exactly what we’re doing when 
> question *°of money—the very 
Government operations. Radio 
CK or the Battle Creek Chamber 
will gladly give you a brochure 
economy and taxes so that 
11 posted. 
ion coming up, who 
ckless spending and the com- 
rd for our own ability to sup- 
damned as BR 


those 


“reactionaries 


f having some kind of “special 


h time to react. It is high 

ur special interest. It is 

your own interests, the 

f 150,000,000 Americans, and 

the world—the soundness, 

the continuation of these 
lvent going concern. 


New England Sma!ler Business Associa- 
tion’s Program of Action 


o 


ON OF REMARKS 


OF 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

OF LASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
wy, April 6, 1950 

DONOXIUE. Mr. Speaker, on 

ynday, March 27, a very timely and 
mutually valuable conference took place, 
here in the Capitol, between the Mem- 
bers of the New England congressional 
delegation and representatives of the 
Smaller Busine Association of New 


na 


IN THE 
Thursd 


i 


A+ +} 


At this meeting, Mr. Russell Maintain, 
hairman of the association’s public re- 
tions committee gave an excellent 
rized presentation of the group’s 
objectives and operations. The 

action was outlined as 


RAM OF ACTION 
NERAL OBJECTIVES 


ll business in New Eng- 


I ill business of its importance 
preservation of our free-enterprise 


rve free private competitive incen- 
rprise. 
II. SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
s have been enlarged to 
who 
officers or directors of the 


lly to discuss association 

and procedures, objec- 
sociation is not an “anti” 
enable speakers to discuss 
their talks and receive construc- 


rkers for service clubs, vet- 


ums, civic affairs, 


fraternity meetings, business panels, schools, 
churches, colleges, and other associations. 

May send several speakers a year to the 
same organizations to talk on various sub- 
jects. 

Over 100 addresses during the year. 

III, NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE PUBLICITY 

Handled through Newsome & Co. 

Produces approximately 1,000 column 
inches of small business and association news 
per week. 

Releases go out at least weekly to 106 
daily newspapers and 314 weekly newspapers; 
also wire services Associated Press, United 
Press, and International News Service. 

IV. RADIO PROGRAM 

One-half hour Sundays over Columbia out- 
let in New England, WEEI in Boston. 

Estimated audience over half a million. 

Round-table discussions by not only small- 
business men themselves but also by authori- 
ties on labor, education, politics, world affairs, 
and other subjects of importance to small 
busines 

Includes also each week a 5-minute news 
summary on important events of the week 
pertaining to small business. 

V. MONTHLY BULLETIN OF SMALL BUSINESS 

Summarizes association activities and 
plans and other matters of importance. 

Goes to all members as well as to men of 
importance in government, education, asso- 
ciations, business, and clergy. 

Emphasizes and expresses free enterprise 
economic facts of life. 

vI. 

Held pericdically in principal community 
centers throughout New England. 

Aim is to hold one meeting yearly in each 
congressional district. 

Meetings in April will be held in Keene, 
N. H., and Portland, Maine, under direction 
of William J. Jamieson, executive secretary. 

Russ MAINTAIN, 
Chairman, 


Our Freedom of Religion Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following report to my constituents. 

IS RELIGIOUS FREEDOM POSSIBLE IF ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM IS LOST? 

Many Christians believe we can ad- 
vocate compulsion in our economic life, 
and still keep our freedom in the reli- 
gious realm. But how long will religious 
freedom last if we go Socialist? 

Perhaps you doubt that leaders of 
Christian religious groups advocate the 
use of force. If so, you should study 
closely the literature on social and eco- 
nomic action published by some of our 
church bodies. They openly reject eco- 
nomic freedom as anti-Christian. Adam 
Smith, who led the Western World to the 
full enjoyment of economic freedom, is 
placed in the same category with Karl 
Marx, who sired the brutal force called 
socialism, that is, communism. 

Whatever the members of our denomi- 
national groups may think, their spokes- 
men often publish statements that are 
masterpieces of Socialist dialectics. 


They say, “There ca. be no Christian 
sanction for one-sided support of either 
economic individualism or economic co]. 
lectivism.” This is the pose of neutral. 
ity, but it is neutrality as between the 
robber and his victim. They would de. 
stroy every economic gain that has mad 
the people of this country freer and mor 
kindly than the people of any othe 
country. They argue for a middle way, 
a clever trap which must kLring forth the 
answer, “socialism.” 

Many of our clergymen, like ma 
our teachers, have been drawn into su; 
port of socialism because they believ 
without careful analysis, that it woul 
oenefit the wage-workers and the | 
For generations, the advocates of social 
ism have been living in a dream worl 
surrounded by subjective feelings that 
they were warmer, kinder, more ; 
ous, than othermen. That dream | 
while the world was prosperous an 
peaceful, and governments could not in 
terfere with those who were trying 

etter themselves. The dream now | 
to face a cold reality—where the S 
ist dreamers were able to get po: 
or control, and remake the world 
force; their new world soon becam 
great concentration camp. The 
were poorer, the downtrodden were m 
cruelly trodden upon; the class 
more fiercely at war with each other. 
The ruling group could keep its priv 
only by setting up a police state. he 
people worked at what and wherever th 
were told, at whatever wages and 
whatever value of money was fixed 
the state. 

Suppose our Socialist ministers 
successful in their efforts to us 
churches as transmission belts for st 
control of income and wages. What ¥ 
happen to our churches? If po! 
leaders in government own or contro! al 
the income of the people, how long ' 
our churches remain free? What 
happen to men in the pulpit who ¢d 
challenge the decisions of the poli 
managers of our wordly goods? P 
will still be able to think as they lik 
course, but what religious action 
they be allowed to take? What fin 
support will they be able to give to c! 
education, or press, or church bui! 
How long can church and state 1 
really separate? 

We know that men lost their rel 
freedom in Germany and in Russia 
the government took or controlled | 
economic resources. But we 
America is different. Is it? 

He who controls our economic 
being controls every aspect of our 
Men dependent on government for | 
subsisteuce are no longer free in 
hing. They are slaves, and like 
they must obey. In a planned ec 
tii2 church must be planned too. 

As the state takes a larger and | 
share of our production, it plays a | 
and larger part in our lives, until it! 
ages all of our lives. When it ca 
people what kind of potatoes they 
eat and how much they must pa: 
will soon tell the preacher what he may 
say, and how much he can be paid 

Freedom is indivisible. Without ! 
dcm to keep and use the produ 


e 
a 
‘ 


oe 











create, we cannot insist on freedom of 
speech or of action. Without freedom 
al speech and of action, there is no free- 
dom. We cannot serve two masters— 
force and freedom. Force does not com- 
promise. Those who believe in religious 
freedom have no choice but to demand 
economic freedom. 

Freedom is Christian. It is the rule of 
conscience, not of force. A free economy 
is a Christian economy, the only pos- 
sible Christian economy. 





Remember Father Cronin? 


EXTENSION - RE} 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Marci: 28, 1950 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Gpeaker, it is in- 
teresting to study Washington and to 
see how long it takes for many people 
of the country to become aware of what 
is happening within their Gcvernment. 

More than 3 years ago, a nationally 
known Catholic priest, Father John F, 
Cronin, a member of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, issued a blast 
against the Communists and fellow trav- 
elers in the Department of State. The 
charge was promptly and most vehe- 
nently denied by the high officials of the 
D partment. Newspapers from one end 
of the country to the other carried edi- 

rials ridiculing the Catholic father. 

Since that date the Republicans came 

o power in Congress for a brief 2 

In that short time the Congress 
vered enough evidence to prove that 
her Cronin knew of what he had 
d. Alger Hiss has been convicted 

a traitor, Judith Coplon has been 
caught and convicted, and many other 
employees of the State Department have 
been permitted to resign while under in- 

ition as security risks. 

Recently, Senator McCartuy, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, has made similar 
charges. Again, certain newspapers 

hose editors apparently do not know 

t is happening in the Nation's Cap- 

take the accuser to task. But, it 

id be a good bet that within a year 
or so they will learn that additional 

allowed to re- 
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irity risks have been 


Critics of Senator McCartnuy ask, 

where are the spies and weak security 
hat he talks about? 

The ame might well be, why did all 

' those fellow travelers and security 

resign while under investigation 

‘e? If they were filled with sweet- 
ness and light and loyalty, why did they 
run for the cover of private life as soon 

hey were threatened with investi- 
ion? 

It would be well for critics of Senator 
McCarty to bear in mind, when his 
charges are being debated, that the De- 
partment of State was just as vehement 
in its denials of Father Cronin’s charges, 

ars ago, as it has been in its de- 
of the Senator’s charges. 
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Resolution of the New York State 
Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
resolution adopted by the New York 
State Legislature with respect to the un- 
employment-insurance taxes levied on 
pay rolls for a specific purpose and used, 
to a large extent, for purposes entirely 
different. The memorializing resolution 
points out that the Federal Government 
has collected $150,000,000 more than it 
has returned to New York State for ad- 
ministration of the unemployment-in- 
surance program, thus seriously endan- 
gering the State program. This un- 
justified diversion of funds from all the 
States amounts now to a billion dollars. 

This practice of using funds collected 
for one specific purpose for other pro- 
grams of the Government should stop. 
It finds a parallel in the Governmeni’s 
use of social-security funds. Such prac- 
tices in private business would land the 
perpetrators in serious trouble. No 
amount of juggling of the figures can 
disguise the fact that this money was 
collected in the State of New York, be- 
longs to the State, and should be made 
available for immediate use. 

The resolution follows: 

Concurrent Resclution 209 


Consursems ee of the senate and 
ussembly proposing that the Congress of 
the United St: ee be memoriaiized respect- 


ing the earmarking of funds collected un- 

der the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to 

each State to be u a in the adm 

tion of the unemployment insurance law 

Whereas under existing law, the several 
States of the Union bear the responsibility 
for the administration of the unemployment 
insurance and employment service programs; 
and 

Whereas the Federal Government 
pay-roll tax of three-tent 
employers of eight 


llstra- 








levies a 
hs of 1 percent on 
or more persons to pay 


the administrative cost of such programs by 
the States; and 

Whereas each State has no control over 
the «mount it receives for the administration 


of such program and must accept whatever 
amount is allowed to it by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas since the inception of unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment service pro- 
gram, the Federal Government has collected 
from the employers of this State for the ad- 
ministration of this program $150,000,000 
more than has been returned to the State 
for this purpose, and the amounts so re- 
turned to the State of New York have been 


consistently and grossly inadequate; and 
Whereas it was never intended that the 
Federal Government should divert the pro- 


ceeds of this tax for its own general pur- 
poses, which it has done to the extent of 
$1,000,000,000; and 

Whereas the continued ina pr y of op- 
erating moneys and personnel makes the de- 
tection of improper and trandulent benefits 
claims exceedingly difficult and impedes ef- 
forts to cope with tax evasions; and 

Whereas the failure to make adequate mon- 
eys available for efficient administration, 
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ntrol over 





to the extent that it weakens co 











disbursements from the unemployr ent in- 
surance fund, jeopardizes the effectiveness 
and stability of the entire program and 
brings it into disrepute: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved (if the senate concur , That the 
Congress of the United States ae a hereby 





is respectfully memori uiteed to 
lation which will— 


nact legis- 


1. Earmark the taxes collected under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act to assure 
adequate funds for administration by each 


State of the unemployment insurance 
employment service program. 

2. Transfer any excess over the amounts 
apocated by the Federal 
agencies to the States for use in the unem- 
ploy ment insurance and employment service 
program with full responsibility resting on 
each State for the proper use thereof free 
from Federal control; 

3. Make reasonable provisions S assuring all 
States equitable participation in such allot- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved (if the concur), That 
copies of — resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, the chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate of 
the United States, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate of 
the United States, and each Member of the 
Congress duly elected from the State of New 


and 
an 


administrative 


senate 






By order of the assembly: 
ANSLEY B. BoRKOWSAEI, 
Clerk 
In senate, March 20, Concurred in 
without amendment. 
By order of the senate: 
WILLIAM S 


1950. 


Cardinal Schoo! Aid 


Moozey on S 
EXTENSION OF RE 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF R&PRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 
Mr. RAB: AUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing article from the Detroit News of 
April 2, 1850, by Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, archbishop of Detroit: 
MOooNEY TELLS CATHOLIC STAND ON SCHOOL 
AID 
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It seems to me that, to } > r rd 
straight, some observati f in 
the aftermath of the protracted discussions 


on proposed bills for Federal aid to educa- 





tion. 

The general intent of these bills is entirely 
commendable in view of the low standards 
of education that prevail in many parts of 
the ann and in view of the | imate 
interest of the Federal Government in the 
attainment of fairly equal educational op- 
portunities for all United S ( 

The questions they raise will never be solved 
by incrimination and recrimination but only 


by clear thinking and calm, frank discussion. 


In the religious controversy which > 
question of Federal aid to educ n has - 
fortunately aroused, assertions or implica- 


tions have been 


repeatedly made which 
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hinder rather than help calm and clear 
discussion. 
DOES NOT AGREE 

As one who is deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of 125,000 pupils in Catholic sc’1ools in 
southeastern Michigan, I cannot agree with 
the assertion that the point at issue in the 
present apparent stalemate on Federal-aid 
bills under consideration—the provision of 
welfare services for all American children in 
schools they legally attend—has anything to 
do with the American doctrine of separation 
of church and state. 

I do not say that all Americans are agreed 
on what is the American doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and states That doctrine can 
be defined only on the basis of the first 
amendment to the Constitution: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

There has been, especially in more recent 
years, sharp controversy about the exact 
meaning of the first amendment. It was 
only in 1947 that the Supreme Court gave a 
comprehensive definition of the establish- 
ment of religion clause in that amendment, 
interpreting it to prohibit all aid to religion 
or religious institutions—even when no dis- 
crimination is involved. 

WIDELY CHALLENGED 


That definition has been widely challenged 
on the grounds of logic, history, and accepted 
norms of legal interpretation. That chal- 
lenge was voiced by the Journal of the 
American Bar Association and by eminent 
authorities in constitutional law. 

It was taken up by a group of prominent 
non-Catholic religious leaders, and made 
their own by the Catholic bishops of the 
United States in their annual statement of 
November 21, 1948—in which they attributed 
this novel definition to the influence of secu- 
larist theories of public education and law. 
That definition stands now as a practical 
norm of procedure though it is by no means 
irreversible, as the history of the Supreme 
Court shows. 

But this controversy on the first amend- 
ment, which is real and of far-reaching im- 
port, has nothing to do with the point at 
issue in the pending bills on Federal aid to 
education. 

For the very first ruling handed down by 
the Supreme Court under its ominously ex- 
tensive and utterly secularist definition of 
the American doctrine of separation of 
church and state explicitly upheld the legal- 
ity of giving tax-supported welfare services— 
and in so many words, bus transportation— 
to the children of parochial as well as of 
public schools. 

T patent fact ought to remove the issue 
of separation of church and state from the 
present discussion on Federal aid to educa- 
tion which centers precisely on the point of 
making the Federal-aid bill help to provide 
welfare services to all American school chil- 
dren. 

TAX FUNDS QUESTIONED 

Those who are interested in the health 
and safety of parochial school children can- 
not agree with the assertion that “State or 
Federal funds derived from taxes on the pub- 
lic for the benefit of school children should 
in principle be expended only through public 
SCN00is 

We would agree if they said that these 
funds should be expended only through 
schools that serve a public purpose. For 
parochial and private schools which are 
recognized by law as fulfilling the require- 
ments of compulsory school attendance do 
serve a public purpose and the people who 
exercise their constitutional right of educat- 
ing their children in recognized church- 
related schools are part of the public who 

ay the taxes. 

agree with the 
tion—that legis 


assertion—or 
lators, or anybody 


else, may legitimately resent the interest of 
church groups in the way those legislators 
vote on questions that affect members of 
church groups as citizens. These same legis- 
lators do not seem to resent the interest of 
business groups in the way they vote, or of 
labor groups, or race groups, or secularist- 
minded groups like the National Educational 
Association. 
CALLS ON LEGISLATORS 


Why, by implication, should members of 
church groups be disqualified as citizens in 
the defense of their natural and legal rights, 
when the exercise or suppression of those 
rights is to be decided by vote? Certainly 
we do not want to see church lines and polit- 
ical lines run parallel in the United States. 
The one sure way to prevent that is for legis- 
lators to see that those lines are not drawn 
parallel in the legislation they propose. 

It is sound Americanism to hold that what 
is good for religion—with no discrimination 
in favor of or against any church group in 
comparison with others—is good for respon- 
sible citizenship; and no American who cher- 
ishes his religion as a personal and a civic 
asset can, in good conscience, fail to make 
the only means he has at his disposal—his 
vote and his voice—count in the determina- 
tion of American policy. 

That is the stand which our Catholic 
principles support, as applied to church and 
society in the conditions that obtain in our 
country, and I hope that the Catholics of 
this diocese will maintain that stand in never- 
failing good will and fairness to their fellow 
citizens. 


Tax Adjustments Are Vitally Needed by 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. DGNOHUE, Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting between representatives of the 
Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land and the Members of Congress from 
the New England area, on March 27, 1950, 
Mr, Charles W. Proctor, an outstanding 
attorney from my home city of Worces- 
ter, Mass., outlined an excellent analysis 
of the vital need for equitable tax adjust- 
ments in order for small business and 
private enterprise to survive in this 
country. 

Mr. Proctor’s very able presentation 
merits serious study and attention. I 
earnestly hope that every Member of this 
House will take the time to read his 
recommendations on this important 
subject: 

NEED OF SMALL BuSINESS FoR TAX ADJUST- 
MENTS 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Senate and 
Congress of the United States from New 
England, I am here as a representative of the 
Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land. My name is Charles W. Proctor. I am 
a Worcester lawyer, a former law-school 
teacher, and am chairman of the associa- 
tion’s committee on taxation. This asso- 
ciation comprises about 1,000 members, all 
of whom are employers; no one is eligible to 
join the association who employs over 50 
people, although a few memberships have 
been renewed where the number of em- 
ployees has slightly exceeded that amount, 
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Roughly speaking, its membership employs 
35,000 to 40,000 persons. 

I want at the outset, if I can, to tell yoy 
what that means in regard to the status of 
most of the members. 

When a man has first incorporated his 
business, his own personality and his own 
success are projected into corporate form, 
but it still is essentially a one-man enter. 
prise, and rarely, if at all, do more than two 
or three men share in the establishment or 
the early stages of the running and con. 
ducting a business such as these. 

That means that whether the business js 
mirrored in corporate form or otherwise, 
from its very nature it must grow to a size 
where it can support executive assistants 
and technical experts and others at the ex. 
ecutive level, if it is to prosper, or even if it 
is to continue after the personal incapacity, 
death, or failure of its originators. 

If we go back to early economic history 
this was the picture of all American busi- 
ness, and it was not until assistance was 
awarded, by tariffs on imports, by special 
grants to railroads, and other methods, that 
growth was stimulated, and we arrived at the 
point where we saw business multiply in 
our manufacturing and commerce in the 
hands of a self-perpetuating group, into 
which admittance was easy for a new mar 
showing proper qualifications, and thence 
resulted in the dollar sustaining the social 
welfare of the entire world. 

Most of us are old enough now to remember 
the man who started his own business and 
made it thrive. I have in my mind recollec- 
tion of the origin of the Norton Co., of 
Worcester, a concern now selling its products 
all over the world and employing 8,000 to 
12,000 persons. In its origin, it was started 
in a back yard by two instructors at Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute who had to con- 
tinue teaching to support it, until they 
brought it along to its present, or nearly its 
present, high state of efficiency. Both of 
them died millionaires many times over. 

Not so today. My clients do not expect 
any return to Government assistance or Gov- 
ernment nursing, but are only asking to | 
relieved from Government amputation of 
their profits, that might properly be used 


future benefit of all mankind. 

Speaking more specifically about House 
bill 4431, this is a bill to exempt corporat 
from paying taxes on the first $25,000 of their 
income while still in the hands of the cor 
porate entity. If, as would be expected, it 
was paid out in dividends, the dividends 
would still be taxed. If it was distributed in 
unreasonably high salaries, the salaries v l 
still be taxed, and if, as is our desire to make 
possible, it was returned to the corporation 
for the purpose of enlarging, developing, buy- 
ing new machinery and other processes in 
business growth, the taxation might be de- 
layed a little, but the net profits in the forms 
of taxation would, we think, be beneficial 
because the larger your tax base the 1 
money can be collected, even on a smaller 
rate of taxation. 

At the present time the busine 
who has progressed no further than 
clients, is sadly handicapped to finance cap- 
ital expenditures as it is beyond his power 
to have the income to purchase them. 
banks do not want him, except on terms 0 
very short loans, and if he goes to the pri- 
vate lender for a long-term loan, the charges 
of interest that he must pay make it a! 
impossible for him to do business at al! 
vantageously. He wants the privilege oO! 
swering his own capital needs by his 
economy. Today he does not have it. 

Most of you know what the first $25,000 
corporate income is taxed; that is 15 pe! 
on the first $5,000; 17 percent on the next 
$15,000; 19 percent on the next $5,000; anc 
on the next $25,000 he is taxed 31 percent, ® 
higher tax than he pays in any other bracket 











and apparently with the thought in mind of 
reaching back to the original $25,000, and 
eling it off to a point where the total in- 
me tax of the smaller fellow will approxi- 
te the 24 percent demanded from the great 
in of corporate wealth. 

No corporation is going to last indefinitely, 
he places of those of Nation-wide impor- 














; and industry that is now in its in- 

ind unless they are allowed to use 
ir own money for development, that 
becomes stunted, and in many in- 
n impossible, and in many more re- 
sults in its attually dying out. 

Forty-eight percent of the people em- 

] i in the United States are now em- 
| by smaller businesses. The throwing 

of 5, 10, or 15 men out of employment by the 

of a small-business man is hardly 
ble. However, 98 percent of the 

I ssmen in the country qualify as small- 

business men, and the failure of this 98 per- 

cent would provoke a major panic. The 
failure of any appreciable number thereof 
would destroy our economic security. I am 
1 raven croaking about hard times, but 

d only to look across the water to see 

that our economy at the moment is bolstered 
up by the needs of Europe and Asia. When 
the time comes that they have returned to 

101 unless the inhibitions now placed 

on the small-business men are removed to 

some extent at least, his growth will in- 
evitably become stunted and in all proba- 
ity will cease, and the free competition 
has made our country great will be 
tifled, and we will become a country of car- 
where the business is firmly held in the 
nds of a few families, a condition toward 
which we are moving more rapidly than we 

It is later than you think. 

The question is often asked, “Assuming 

e remove this income from taxation, what 
we to take its place?” 

We believe that we have plenty to take its 
in the passage of H. R. 5064, or similar 
tion. When Congress enacted the In- 

rl tevenue Code, it, out of its wisdom, 

and we think properly, exempted charitable, 
educational, and religious institutions and 
cooperatives from liability to the income tax. 

We do not quarrel at all from exempting 

m taxation of income derived by charita- 

religious, and educational institutions 

m the conduct of their proper activities, 

and the plowing back of that income into 

the continuance and the extension of such 
rk. We do object most vigorously to pay- 
ing so large a tax to support the share that 
these corporations should pay when they 
de the field of private business and are 
ing in competition with the ordinary 
ess activities of the community. For 
example, Yale University recently purchased 
of our largest buildings in the city of 

Worcester. The first building and the land 

1 which it rests has an assessment of $70,- 

and the second building and the land 

1 Which it rests has an assessment of $540,- 
If we regarded the assessment value 

the fair market value, which it is not, and 

the income therefrom as 5 percent, which 
bout fair, we would have a withdrawal 

m taxation of $30,525 a year on these two 

buildings alone. The chances are that these 

ldings are worth much nearer $1,000,000 

1 together than the assessed value, and 

it is true, it is safe to say that $50,000 

r net income is received from them, and 

t taxed at all. 

[This illustration might be multiplied 
times, and you have heard so much 
it that I will not enlarge on it, ex- 

cept to say that every man who is familiar 

th real estate in his own community can 
out at lecst a few illustrations of it 
everywhere in the country, and it 

t confined to real estate, but charitable 

rations so-called are engaged in manu- 

turing, merchandising, and every business 








realize 


fr 





\ 


Nearly 
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under the sun, which they never intended to 
enter at the time of their inception, but 
have encroached upon from the time the 
Internal Revenue Code made it attractive to 
them to engage in this form of enterprise. 

In Massachusetts, property has been dealt 
with, we think wisely by providing an ex- 
emption for personal property as follows: 

“Personal property of literary, benevolent, 
charitable, and scientific institutions and of 
temperance societies incorporated in the 
Commonwealth, the real estate owned and 
occupied by them or their officers for the 
purposes for which they are incorporated, 
and the real estate purchased by them with 
the purpose of removal thereto, shall be ex- 
empt from taxation.” 

Again, “Houses of religious worship owned 
by, or held in trust for the use of, any re- 
ligious organization, and the pews and fur- 
niture, and, to an amount not exceeding $5,- 
000 for each parsonage, parsonage so owned 
or held; but such exemption shall not, except 
as herein provided, extend to any portion 
of any such house of religious worship ap- 
propriated for purposes other than religious 
worship or instruction.” 

If a similar provision is made in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and if cooperatives, 
which are really business corporations, are 
taxed as other corporations, we believe the 
loss of income derived from the tax on the 
first $25,000 of corporate profits will be more 
than compensated. 

We also believe that thé taxation of freight 
charges has imposed a tremendous burden 
on small industry without any corresponding 
benefit to the Government. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
and the Federal Trade Commissior. have held 
in no uncertain terms, that it is the duty of 
the manufacturer to use all its customers 
alike, and that under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, this means that he must charge 
his customers the same amount of money 
for his product, and that the test is not what 
each pays, but the net amount the seller 
receives from each, and if the product is 
transported from the manufacturer to the 
buyer, the cost of transportation must either 
be paid by the buyer, or must be billed to 
the buyer after the manufacturer has paid 
it. (See Federal Trade Commiss‘on v. 
Cement Institute (333 U.S. p. 683) ). 

his means that there must be no leveling 
of prices in different parts of the country. 
Also we have seen horizontal freight in- 
creases allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from about 1914 to the present 
time. In heavy industry particularly, and 
in all industries to some extent the freight 
charges of the raw material to the manufac- 
turer and freight charges of the finished 
product to the customer are becoming more 
and more an important part of charges to 
the customer, and with these increases the 
market of the manufacturer is becoming 
more and more circumscribed, and he can 
no longer meet competition from a manufac- 
turer who is located more closely to either 
the place where the raw material is produced 
or to the place where the product is sold. 
In New England this fact is becoming more 
and more acute, and as the New England 
manufacturer can ship only to the west and 
southwest, freight rates alone are resulting 
in the curtailment of production as the local 
market is already well supplied, and addi- 
tional cost for the purpose of taxation on 
the transportation means an additional cost 
of bookkeeping in small items to the shipper 
or customer as well as an additional cost in 
the freight bill itself. 

We believe that if competition is to be 
kept alive our industries must be given a 
chance to compete and that this unnecessary 
and pernicious restriction on their orbit of 
obtaining raw materials and their outlets 
for sale should in justice and equity be 
removed 
Thank you, 
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You’d Discharge an Administration as 
Foolish as Your Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the staggering one-package appropria- 
tion bill is before the House for debate, 
it would be helpful if every Member of 
Congress would read an editorial pub- 
lished recently in the Danville, I1l., Com- 
mercial-News, the largest newspaper in 
the Twenty-third Congressional District. 
The Commercial-News is one of the 
Gannett group of newspapers, all of 
them outstanding in their devotion to 
community service and the public wel- 
fare. In recent weeks they have per- 
formed a great public service in organiz- 
ing what has come to be called the legion 
of obstinate men and women, dedicated 
to the task of halting the steadily mount- 
ing burden of Government expenditures. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
include the text of the Commercial- 
News editorial, as follows: 

You’>D DISCHARGE AN ADMINISTRATION AS 

FOOLISH AS YOUR GOVERNMENT 

If you had so much money you had to have 
somebcdy handle it for you, and he ran 
through your pile, keeping you in debt and 
taking on more new long-range obligations, 
what would you do? 

Well, you’d fire him if you found it out 
before it was too late. 

Don’t be surprised, you are such a person. 

Whatever you do for a living and however 
much you earn, the Government handles 
one-fourth of your money. It takes a certain 
amount in withholding and income tax. The 
rest is collected from you by your grocer, 
butcher, and anyone else with whom you do 
business. 

The Federal Government is running 
through it like an administrator who ought 
to be fired. It is keeping you in debt. The 
Wwage-earner of every average-size family 
owes $8,000 of it. It is increasing at a na- 
tional rate of $5,500,000,000 a year. 

And it is trying with all the wiles of artful 
propaganda to commit you to new long-range 
obligations of, Senator MCCLELLAN says, an- 
other $25,000,000,000 a year. 

Isn't it time to be as obstinate with govern- 
ment as you would be with an administra- 
tor who handled it all? 

Some people profess to think that what 
they spend is their money and what the 
Government spends is some other kind of 
money—the Government’s. 

But the Government has no money. All 
it can have is what it takes from you. It 
spends exactly the same kind of money that 
you do. And what it spends, you don’t. 

Whatever the combined efforts of every- 
body produce—industry, agriculture, business 
and labor—is all there is. That’s the only 
place wealth can come from. And that’s 
where Government has to go to get what it 
wants. 

A year ago President Truman in his budget 
message told Congress: 

“In a period of high prosperity it is not 
sound public policy for Government to oper- 


ate at a deficit. A Government surplus at 
important.” 












this time is vitally 
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But this year somebody—and another 
h deficit—got to him. The spend- 
ment that he repeated goes some- 

this: 

f American industry keeps on growing at 

» rate it has grown and no more by the 
we'll have a trillion dollar national 
and what would these debts in mere 
be then? So what are we afraid of? 

use this is the most if-studded fan- 
ever dreamed up. 

industry has grown because it 

to plow back its earnings, and 

; were free to accumulate enough 

to start new businesses. Govern- 

spending has cut thése freedoms to the 


only one if. The others are if we 
*ve peace and sustain it, if we have 
n, if we don’t have to support 
the world indefinitely, if, if, 


ony y, if the national debt con- 
tinues to grow at its present rate it will be 
$535,000,000,000 by the year 2000—more than 
$16,000 for every wage earner of an average- 
size family. 

And what would the dollar be worth then? 
Weill, it came down to 59 cents in running 
up the first $256,000,000,000 of the debt. 

At that rate it would be lucky to be worth 
a dime by the year 2000. 

The fact is that what Mr. Truman argued 
2 year ago is the eternal truth today. With 
he highest rate of national income, the 
ighest level of taxes, the burden of the 

rgest debt, the most serious threat to our 
lemocracy, it is high time to balance the 
oudget and return to sound financial foot- 


t 
} 
] 
c 


} 
i 
Famine in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of March 26, 1950: 

FAMINE IN CHINA 


There seems little doubt now that famine 
in China this year will be catastrophic. 
There is reason to believe, on the basis of 
fragmentary reports, that the situation will 
be more critical than at any other time ina 
half century. What the people of the United 
States should do and how they should go 
about doing it, will be questions of the grav- 
est import that will have to be answered 
shortly. It is necessary, therefore, that our 
thinking be clear and our courses of action 

und and straightforward. 
the United States have no 
th the people of China. They have 
been, and are, our good friends to the extent 

their rulers will allow. Every humane 
instinct urges that we do what we can to 
viate their misery. That misery is very 
little of their own choosing. The Commu- 
t conquest of China is a relatively small 
the causes of famine, although it 
ibtedly contributed. Recruiting of 
and continuing shipments of food- 
stuffs to the Soviet Union certainly do not 
help the situation. 

But the individual Chinese who will suffer 
hunger and die of starvation have had very 
little to do with the Communist conquest. 
We cannot make ourselves deaf to their ap- 
peal merely because we are at odds with the 
Government that has put itself into power 


ple of 


over them. We should like to help, if we 
can, 

The actions of the Communist Govern- 
ment, however, have cut us off from the nor- 
mal channels of access to the people. Those 
actions have likewise made us mistrustful 
of the motives and methods of the Govern- 
ment itself. We cannot, therefore, simply 
give famine relief aid to the Chinese Com- 
munist Government with any confidence 
that it will reach the persons whom we desire 
to help. We certainly do not want to start 
feeding the Chinese Communist Army. And, 
by the same token, we do not want to put 
into the hands of that army and its political 
overlords a weapon that will be used for 
military and political purposes. 

Unhappily, our previous experiences with 
aid to peoples in the Soviet-dominated sphere 
have taught us what to expect. We have no 
assurance that our help will extend to the 
points where it is needed, and we have reason 
to believe that any materials we supply will 
be relabeled and used for propaganda pur- 
poses and their origin concealed or falisfied. 
We wish, in a spirit of entire friendliness, to 
heip feed the Chinese, but we certainly have 
a right to expect that this friendliness be 
made known to them and not distorted to 
our own permanent disadvantage. 

This situation suggests its own solution. 
We can give famine relief in China, provided 
the Chinese Communist Government agrees 
that it be administered and distributed by 
Americans on the ground. They could be 
nonmilitary Americans—teachers, doctors, 
missionaries, and businessmen who could be 
called into that service. They could be per- 
sons whose basic attachment to the Chinese 
people was well established. Their function 
would be to see that food got to persons who 
really needed it and that they knew from 
whose hands the food came. If the Chinese 
Communist Government is really devoted to 
the welfare of the people it will readily ac- 
cept such a proposal. 


Clyde Doyle, Representative in Congress 
from the Eighteenth District of Califor- 
nia, Reports to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, at all times 
the people who elect us in our respective 
congressional districts, should be kept as 
fully informed as possible, as to what we 
as their representatives in Congress are 
doing on the job. But the Eighteenth 
District of California, in Los Angeles 
County, which I have now represented 
for nearly 4 years, as I am serving my 
second term, is about 3,000 miles from 
Washington, D. C. Relatively few of 
these people ever travel here. And the 
cost of travel to me personally, by plane, 
to my congressional district, is at least 
$325, round trip, from Washington, D.C, 

Another primary election comes in my 
native State of California on June 6, 
1950. Cross filing is in vogue there. I 
receive many requests for information 
about my work here. Constituents write 
and ask about the work and duties and 
services of a Representative in Congress, 
They want to know. That is good for 
America. Only an informed democracy 
will eaduie. Also, those who are not in 
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office, but want to be elected, naturally, 
are not in any position to know what the 
actual facts are, or what has been done 
by a Member of Congress during his term. 
Neither can the news channels, 3,009 
miles away, be expected to publish the 
full text of a report of a Member of Con. 
gress. So, the only practical way to let 
the people really know is to make ade. 
quate report and see that as many as 
possible thus have opportunity to know 
the facts and truth. 

Mr. Speaker, I have abiding faith ang 
confidence in the sound judgment and 
patriotism of the people of the Eighteenth 
District and of all America, if and when 
they are in possession of the material 
facts. 

The record shows that Members of 
this great Congress, in both political par. 
ties, for many years have regularly 
printed, at their own expense, and have 
forwarded to their constituents a report 
of their work. I am now doing so at my 
persoual expense. I also made such re- 
port during my first term of 2 years as 
a Member of this great House of Repre- 
sentatives. In that report, amongst 
other things, I then said, and I now 
repeat: 

Only an informed democracy can act in- 
telligently, and only an intelligently acting 
democracy will endure, 


I trust the following facts will help the 
people of the Eighteenth District, all of 
whom I have had the honor to represent 
for nearly 4 years in this Congress, to be 
much better informed about the work, 
laber, and services of their Congressman. 
Also, to be better informed about the 
functioning of Congress itself. Mani- 
festly, time and space both limit me in 
these remarks and report: 


To the voters of the Eighteenth Congres- 
sional District, California, I respectfully 
state: 

1. Your Representative’s offices at Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been open daily, except- 
ing Sunday and legal holidays, from 8:30 
a. m. until at least 5:30 p. m., excepting a 
very few Saturday afternoons. Frequently 
it is open as late at 7:30 p. m., and some- 
times later. I have four capable secretari 
two of whom are residents of Long Beach. 

My district office in the post-office build- 
ing in my home city of Long Beach has also 
been open regular hours daily, and I have 
also had a field secretary in the Eighteenth 
District in order to more promptly and ade- 
quately meet the service needs of the district 
My wife has also worked right along with 
me at Washington, but is not on the Govern- 
ment pay roll. 

2. Heavy daily mail received. It aver 
75 to 150 first-class letters daily, all 
which I have and do read. I have had t! 
habit ever since I was first elected. I 
try to personally answer every first-c! 
letter. 

I receive from 25 to 50 second- and third- 
class pieces of mail daily; from 10 to 29 
newspapers and periodicals daily; from 8 ¢ 
30 printed reports, resolutions, petitions, ©\r- 
cular letters, foreign periodicals, de| 
mental announcements, etc. 

3. I am a member of important Ar 
Services Committee. Upon the Eighty-! 
Congress opening, I was promptly el 
a member of the House Armed Services 
mittee. Hon. Carl Vinson, Democrat, 
Georgia, is the distinguished chairman 
the committee. During my first term 
Congress I was a member of the impor' 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. So I ! 
had a great privilege 











In my first term I was a subcom- 
member on Invalid Pensions, Patents, 





ims, Erosion, etc. In this Eighty-first 
Congress my subcommittees are: Military 
Reserve Components, Radar Fence, Wind 
Tunnels, Armories, Central Intelligence, Mili- 
tary Establishment, Reports to Congress, etc. 
4. lam a member of the House Select Com- 
n Lobbying Activities. I am one of 

coyen Members only, of all the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed to the Select 
Lobbying Committee. Congress first gave us 
‘ for cur committee staff, investiga- 
tors, and hearings. We have already had sev- 
eral public hearings and will have more. 
( f our duties will be to recommend ways 
and means, by which the Federal Lobbying 
Act should be amended and altered. In my 


first term in Congress I helped enact this 
Lobkying Act. I am now further studying 
operations, as a member of this com- 
which has such important Nation- 
wide attention and interest. It is here re- 
garded as an honor and responsibility to be 
n 1 of 7 members out of 435, to serve 
, this committee. Witnesses of national 
n have already testified before us. 
1 fact-findins policy committee. 
5. Iam a member of the special subcom- 
mittee on Military Hospitals. I was named 
; one of six members of the entire Armed 
; Committee membership, both Demo- 
nd Republicans, to make a bi-partisan 
field survey and report. This subcommittee 
made inspections and held public hearings 
10 of the congressional districts, where 
mil hospitals are located. Some were 
represented in Congress by Republicans and 
s sre represented sy Democrats. Con- 
s does not play “party politics” with the 
or suffering of veterans or military 
dependents. This subcommittee, was au- 
zed by the unanimous approval of the 
1 Services Committee; both Democrats 
publicans. We were directed to travel 
ne to Michigan, California, Texas, Flo- 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
nd have public hearings and make 
n-the-spot studies and gather pertinent 
ts for Congress to consider in the realm 
litary hospitals. I was honored by be- 
ked to preside as chairman at the 
rings at Long Beach and Oceanside, Calif. 
6. I keep daily diary on floar of Congress. 
in my first term, I have again kept a brief 
teresting and important diary of un- 
1 and significant events on the floor of 

















> House. I make record of valuable data 
you do not find in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
crD. Majority Leader McCormack and 


Speaker SAM RAYBURN and others on both 
f the political aisle have commended 
me for it. They say it is the only one of 
tin existence. It takes work, of course, 
l is valuable work. 
7.I have appeared before several con- 
nal committees. Each congressional 
committee acts essentially as a jury in a civil 
urt. It hears testimony; receives docu- 
itary evidence; interrogates witnesses; 
kes findings and recommendations; files 
th majority and minority reports if there 
e both. Some of the appearances I have 
made before committees are as follows: 
Ways and Means: To argue for removal of 
cer war-time excise taxes; as on trans- 
n, telegrams, and so forth. 
priations: To argue for the Whittier 
Dam. Four million dollars were 
1 and is now actually available for this 
nt flood protection to the Eighteenth 
District, which I represent. 
sce and Civil Service: To argue for 
increases in pay to post-office clerks 


But it 


st-office 
ete. 
iry: Tidelands oil bill. It was stipu- 
before the committee, that the testi- 
previously given in the other session 


supervisory positions bill, 
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of Congress should be considered as having 


been given again. So none of the California 
Congressmen were asked to, or did orally 
testify before the House committee of this 
Eighty-first Congress. But the Doyle bill, 
H. R. 1212, supporting the claims of the city 
of Long Beach and the State of California, 
was filed by me on January 10, 1949, only 7 
days after this Eighty-first Congress con- 
vened. 

Also, I personally interviewed the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the full Judi- 
ciary Committee, and furnished them photo- 
graphs and charts promptly furnished me 
by the Long Beach Harbor Department and 
the city attorney’s office. The judiciary sub- 
committee unanimously approved the the- 
ory of the bill approved by Long Beach 
city attorney and the attorney general of 
California. I have done all, and more than 
I have been asked to do by the city or the 
State. I also filed the first bill for the city 
and State in my first term in Congress and 
the California bill only had 11 votes against 
it in the House. The facts reveal that I, 
during my first term in Congress, discovered 
and forthwith reported to the city and State 
the jeopardy to its tidelands. I have con- 
tinued to work diligently for both the city 
and State in this my second term in Congress. 
I have received a written commendation 
from the attorney general of California for 
my work for this bill. 

I also personally appeared and argued be- 
fore a judiciary subcommittee for the issu- 
ance of a national charter by Congress to 
the American Blue Star Mothers, Inc.; and 
also for a national charter for the Army and 
Navy Union. 

Labor and Education Subcommittee: To 
invite the subcommittee studying the effect 
of Federal installations in school districts of 
the Nation, on the local public-school at- 
tendance and maintenance costs, etc., to 
come to Long Beach and hold one of its few 
public hearings. It did so. It also honored 
Long Beach by making the Wilton Hotel 
its headquarters at my request and invita- 
tion. At my invitation an appropriate and 
very fine public dinner was held in honor 
of this subcommittee of Congress at the La- 
fayette Hotel, Long Beach, Calif., through the 
splendid cooperation of school and other 
groups of interested citizens. 

8. I have debated and spoken in Congress. 
I have either spoken or participated in de- 
bate, or extended my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD more than 90 times. They 
can be easily found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at your public library, high school, 
chamber of commerce, college library, where 
I have had the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for- 
warded, so the most people could have access 
to it. 

9. I have filed bills to help. A Congress- 
man cannot always file a bill, for all the 
many objects he is asked to by well-meaning 
constituents. The legislative counsel is nec- 
essarily consulted first. Not all needs of con- 
stituents can be met by merely filing a bill. 
But it has been my pleasure to file and 


start through the complicated processes 
of department, subcommittee, committee, 
House, Senate subcommittee, Senate com- 


mittee, Senate, President, more than 40 bills. 
They cover a wide variety of subjects. Some 
of the public bills I have filed are as fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 1212: To protect California tide:ands 
for State ownership and control. 

H. R. 1828: To incorporate Army and Navy 
Union. 

House Joint Resolution 107: Adjudication 
of claims of waters of the Colorado River in 
the Supreme Court. 

H.R.2171: Slum clearance, 

H. R. 2172: To amend the act to reclassify 
the salaries of postal employees, and to es- 
tablish uniform procedures for computing 
compensation, etc. 

H, R. 2173: Incorporate Blue Star Mothers, 
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H. R. 2292: Retired pay for Fleet Reserve 
and Fleet Marine Corps Reserve of World 
Wars I and II. 

House Joint Resolution 155: 
farmers in storm-stricken areas. 

H. R. 2542: Extension of veterans’ benefits 
to disabled retired enlisted personnel of 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
without impairment of benefit rights earned 
for service prior to World War II. 

H. R. 2543: Repeal tax on transportation of 
persons and property. 

H. R. 2544: Amend veterans’ regulations to 
provide increased rates of compensation for 
certain veterans with specific service-in- 
curred disabilities. 

H. R. 2545: Reclassify assistant postmasters 
and other supervisory positions in postal 
field service. 

H. R. 2644: Promotion of veterans of World 
War II in the field service of Post Office De- 
partment. 

H. R. 2676: Authorize demonstration plants 
to prcduce potable water from sea water, etc., 
to increase national water resources. 

H. R. 2939: Federal aid to education. 

H. R. 3276: Exempt persons who served in 
wartime merchant marine from induction 
into armed services under Selective Service 
Act of 1948. 

H. R. 4296: Give effect to the convention 
between the United States and Mexico for 
the scientific investigation of tuna. 

House Concurrent Resolution 92: To 
strengthen and support the United Nations. 

H. R. 5228: Give effect to the convention 
between the United States and Costa Rica 
for the establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission. 

House Joint Resolution 277: Establish a 
National Children’s Day. 

H. R. 5758: Return to California copies of 
original documents and maps (Spanish- 
Mexican land-grant papers) deposited in 
National Archives. 

H. R. 5786: Provide automobiles for veteran 
amputees. 

H. R. 6058: Improve procedure relating to 
determination and priority of combat con- 
nection of disabilities, injuries or diseases. 

H. R. 7097: Extension of pensions to widows 
and children of deceased World War II vet- 
erans to equal pensions extended to widows 
and children of World War I deceased vet- 
erans. 

H. R. 7495: Terminate war excise tax on 
theater tickets, amusements, and recreation. 

I have filed more than 10 bills for the bene- 
fit and relief of individuals who make claim 
against the Government as a result of in- 
juries to person or to property or other losses 
or damage or detriment suffered by said in- 
dividuals without their being at fault. 

I want to report that, even though the 
law has to be necessarily strict—sometimes 
it seems supertechnical—even Uncle Sam has 
a heart. Remember the incident in March 
1944, when two lovely girls were shot to 
death by a crazy soldier in uniform at River- 
Side Army base? Admittedly, he was not on 
duty when he killed them. Admittedly their 
behavior had been as perfect ladies. But, 
both had fond parents who had a right to 
expect that of their lovely daughters. So, 
one of my bills for the relief of the parents 
of these girls has been approved by the 
Budget for about $6,700 in one case and 
about $6,400 in the other. 

But the ways of a private bill in Congress 
are long. Many times it takes attention in 
more than one session of Congress to obtain 
the relief asked for. Many times no relief 
can be had, 

The Doyle resolution, F 
tion 277, to establish a 
Day, is an illustration of I 
Congressman to file a bill in a wor 
This arose from the activities of t L 
of Lynwood and South Gate, through their 
Kiwanis Club at Lynwood and the leader- 
ship of Rev. James Rcberts, of Lynwood. 
The International Kiwanis Convention last 


For relief of 
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year approved Doyle, House Joint Resolu- 
ion 277. Other Nation-wide and State-wide 
groups have approved it. Also, at least 20 
ther Members of the House have already 
filed exactly the same bill at my request. 
The Children's Bureau of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency is interested in the subject mate 
ter, too. A subcommittee now has it be- 
fore it 
10. I have had personal conferences with 
t ident and Cabinet members. My du- 
ties as your Representative have made it nec- 
essary for me to have several conferences 
with the President of the United States, the 
Vice President of the United States, Depart- 
ment of State, Secretary of Navy, Secretary of 
retary of Air Farce, Surgeons Gen- 
tor of the Budget, Administrator 
rans’ Administration, Postmaster 
1, Secretary of Agriculture, Attorney 
the United States, Maritime Com- 
, FHA, RFC, Federal Security Agency, 
‘s Bureau, Secretary of Labor, etc., 


he Pres 


1 high officials and department ad- 
ministrators do not have their offices on 
the Hill where Congress meets. They are 
all either uptown or at the Pentagon 
Building; from 10 to 20 minutes by auto from 
my Office. As Congress meets daily at 12 
noon, we have to try to see these executive 
and administrative officers in between 9 a, m. 

j n; in addition to attending various 

meetings which occur almost 

5 ginning at 9:30 or 10 a. m. and last- 
ing until 12 noon. 

11. The records show that I did all that 
could be done to keep the Long Beach ship- 
yard in active status. A very, very brief 
account, 
portant ps I took as your Congressman 
in this connection are as follows: 

A. Within a few weeks after I took my 
seat as your Representative, I discovered that 
“the subsidence” or sinking condition at the 
navy yard had for several years previously 
worried the Navy very definitely—especially 
since the Harris engineers’ report on sub- 
sidence to the Navy and the city dated 1945. 

B. Had conferences with Bureau of Ships, 
Naval Operations, Secretary of Navy, regard- 
ing subsidence as relating to employment 
and operations level as a result of subsidence. 

C. April 4, 1949, telegraphed official, Long 
Beach Chamber of Commerce, etc., as follows: 

“Have just studied report of Bureau of 
Yards and Docks on subsidence, LB Naval 
Shipyard, February 1949. Please advise the 
earliest possible date whether or not board 
of harbor commissioners satisfied with pres- 
ent status of subsidence, studies, and sur- 
vey, especially with reference to possible im- 
plications re LB Naval Shipyard availability, 
use and permanency. Also advise if local 
interests continuing employment of Stan- 
ford Survey. 

“CLYDE DorLe, Member of Congress.” 

D. On April 21, 1949, received letter from 
Chief of Bureau of Ships, Washington, an- 
swering mine of prior date, which letter also 
said: 

“In addition to this situation a problem 
exists which concerns the Long Beach ship- 
yard alone. The land upon which this ship- 
yard is built has been sinking at the rate of 
about a foot a year. Unless remedial action, 

: fhich funds are not now available, is 
taken within the near future certain areas 
and facilities of the yard will be unusable. 
oven after funds are made available and the 
] bulkheads around the docks and 
yiers are constructed there will result a de- 
preased efficiency of operation. The planned 
reduced level of operations at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard takes these conditions 
into consideration.” 

And on May 12, 1949, I received further 
statement from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships, which letter also said: 

“Last, but by no means least, the sinking 
phenomenon now occurring at Long Beach 


Jef 


and only a partial list of the im- 


was given consideration. The Navy is exe 
tremely concerned with the sinkage at that 
yard. The fact that sinkage exists is real 
and cannot be ignored when the problem of 
work distribution is being considered. With- 
out doubt this factor has adversely affected 
the employment at Long Beach, and will con- 
tinue to affect the employment at that yard 
until the situation concerning sinkage is 
cleared up. Sinkage considerations do not 
affect the other yards.” 

E. I personally paid for and immediately 
mailed 5,000 copies of these letters to me 
dated April 21 and May 12; which letters 
included the language set forth in the above 
quotations. 

F. Also telegraphed, telephoned, etc., Long 
Beach officials, community leaders, etc., 
warning of danger of subsidence. 

G. Promptly obtained allocation of $4,500,- 
000 to begin constructing dikes, walls, etc., 
to protect shipyard installations from dam- 
age or destruction by salt water resulting 
from subsidence condition. 

H. Flew to Long Beach after Washington 
made arrangements for me to meet chair- 
man of the on-the-site survey, Navy, re 
subsidence; I met with him in executive ses- 
sion; conferred with Admiral Klein and Navy 
engineers re subsidence. 

I, Immediately met Long Beach Harbor 
Board, mayor, and city councilmen, and the 
city attorney on subsidence, etc. 

J. Arranged another visit to Long Beach re 
subsidence at naval yard with Under Secre- 
tary of Navy Kimball; we met with harbor 
board and city councilmen. 

K. Again traveled to Long Beach and met 
with harbor board and city officials re sub- 
sidence and Navy Yard Harris Report, Stan- 
ford Report, etc. 

L. Obtained waiver dated September 30, 
1949, hy Attorney General of the United 
States to Navy, permitting volunteer reduc- 
tion of oil production up to 30 percent by 
Wilmington-Long Beach area oil producers 
for the purpose of testing whether oil pro- 
duction principal cause of subsidence and 
immediately furnished oil producers and offi- 
cial Long Beach copies thereof. 

M. Sent every oil producer in Wilmington 
oil field personally signed letter as Congress- 
man, asking immediate cooperation in test 
by curtailing production because of sub- 
sidence. Harris Report on Navy had long 
previously advised major cause of subsidence 
was rate of extraction of oil. 

N. Arranged personal inspection Long 
Beach Navy Yard by Secretary of Navy 
Matthews and again flew to Long Beach to be 
personally present. 

QO. Vigorously and vigilantly undertook to 
obtain maximum cooperation by official 
Long Beach and other oil producers to make 
test by voluntary reduction of oil production, 
up to 30 percent, to establish whether oil 
extraction was major cause of subsidence as 
claimed by Navy and the Harris Report dated 
1945. 

P. In every way cooperated with all per- 
sons or groups seeking retention of Long 
Beach Navy Shipyard as active yard and to 
obtain cooperation of city and other oil pro- 
ducers in testing cause of subsidence. 

Q. Vigorously, continuously pressed claims 
of Long Beach Navy Shipyard for remaining 
“active status” to attention executive and 
administrative departments of Government, 
Washington, from very early date I first dis- 
covered that “subsidence” had been estab- 
lished and well-known as a hazard to the 
shipyard. 

R. Helped arrange conference between 
Long Beach representatives and office of 
President of the United States at Washing- 
ton, for presentation of Long Beach shipyard 
claims against making it reserve yard. 

S. February 7, 1950, received final decision, 
Secretary of Navy, which, in part, said: 

“Subsidence has affected vital areas of the 
yard. The rate of subsidence has not 
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changed significantly within recent months 
and, in some important areas, the rate has 
accelerated somewhat. 

“Due to the subsidence, dikes must be 
constructed around the piers, drydocks, ang 
quay walls to protect the Government's jn. 
vestment for mobilization purposes. The 
initial construction of these dikes is to begin 
early in February 1950. Continued sub. 
sidence will require the extension of these 
dikes in later years. Despite the construc. 
tion of dikes, however, subsidence may pos- 
sibly continue to the point where no use 
could be made of the facilities in the event 
of mobilization, and the shipyard would have 
to be abandoned. * * * 

“Please accept my assurance that only th 
necessity of irremediable circumstances ha; 
forced our reluctant decision.” 

T. Col. H. E. Hedger, chief engineer, Los 
Angeles County Flood Control District, on 
February 24, 1950, testified here in W ° 
ton before a congressional committc 

“The extensive subsidence which } 
curred in the Long Beach Harbor area h 
sulted in a lowering in elevation of ley 
bridges in the lower Los Angeles River chan 
nel near its outlet by as much as 4 f; 
has reduced its flood carrying capacity | 
estimated 25 percent. Consequently, th 
tection provided by the flood-contro! k 
constructed in the past by the United States 
Government and the Los Angeles C j 
Flood Control District on this reach of th 
channel has been substantially dimin 
ished. * * ®* It justifies work in the 
amount of $1,000,000.” 

Thus you will see that the Honorable § 
retary of the Navy, in his final decision t 
your Congressman, dated February 7, 1950, 
gave the same cause for inactivati h 
Long Beach Naval Shipyard as the dist 
guished Los Angeles flood-control e: 
gave for asking $1,000,000 to correct a di- 
tion which has developed immediately ad 
jacent to Terminal Island, on which t 
shipyard is located, and which condition v 
described as “the extensive subsidenc 

U. I, personally, spent hundreds of « 
in transportation, communication, and other 
expenses in my effort to keep the yard in 
active status. 

I have not been advised by any per as 
to any manner in which a Congressman 
keep Terminal Island from sinking. 
have I been informed of any highly 1 
or nationally known engineer who h 
signed his name to a report on subsid 
declaring that the Harris Report of 1 3 
wrong; or, that the Secretary of the Navy’ 
final opinion, dated February 7, 1950, t 
as your Congressman, was ill-founded 

12. I have served the Eighteenth Con 
gressional District well. Every req for 
information, for service to local comm 
or local city officials, chambers of comme! 
Red Cross, labor organizations, sch 
leges, trade organizations, veterans 01! 
tions, patriotic societies and grou} 
groups of all types, professional and bt 
interest groups, fraternal lodges and 
manufacturing concerns, etc., has 
promptly attended to and serviced a 
Iknow. No person or group, has been d 
my service on account of political affiliat 
or, on account of race, creed or color. 
privilege and honor is to represent t! 
terests of all the people of the Eight 
District of California, for this, my ‘ 
term. 

13. I have given weekly, nonpart 
public-service radio broadcasts. At m) 
expense, each week for several nD 
through the courtesy of stations KFO* 
KNOB, Long Beach, I have conduct 
public service radio broadcast by “Pp 
from the radio room here at your Nat 
Capital. The stations have not char m 
one cent; but, I have personally paid the ¢ : 
of the radio “platter” and air express whic 
is about $5 for each “platter” each w 


} 











The fact that both Long Beach radio sta- 
tions informed me that they had received 
no complaint about anything I had said on 
their public service broadcasts, for the 
irst period of 3 months and then both in- 
vited me to take another 3 months free 
time, gave evidence that I had not imposed 
upon their invitation to talk nonpartisanly, 

And, because I am to continue my non- 
partis: an public service talks over KNOB 
for a few weeks yet, I list those dates here, 
KNOB, dial 103.1, FM station channel 276: 
Friday nights, May 5 and 19, 7:15 p. m.; June 
2,16 and 30, 7:15 p. m. 

14. I have competitive examinations for 
candidates for both Academies. As in my first 
term as your Represenative, I have again 
required a civil-service competitive examina- 
tion be taken by all applicants for either 
Annapolis or West Point. These examina- 
tions are strictly competitive and open to all 
qualified lads, regardless of race, creed, or 
color, and also regardless of the political 
registration of their parents, relatives, or 
rs. I also require a written statement 
of about 2,000 words by each applicant as 
to why he chooses a military career. I notify 
all applicants and their parents that I will 
not authorize any lad to take the competitive 
examination unless he has previously de- 
clared his intention to make the military 
his career. This, I believe fair to the tax- 
payers. I believe it not fair for a lad to get 
his 4 years of free schooling and then 
promptly resign, without giving value re- 
ceived to the taxpayers and to his country. 

15. My attendance in Congress and com- 
mittees is prompt. My attendance and work 
record on both my committees and in Con- 
gress will speak up that I have been on the 
job for you. During official absences from 
or of Congress on account of my sub- 
ittee work, I have directed and au- 
i pairs as far as possible. This is 








the fl 











e y procedure provided in Congress. 
There is no vote by proxy in Congress; 
although there is in committee. Absences 
on quorum calls do not affect or relate to 
voting, if a Member is present to vote. Many 
times, Members continue their executive or 
public hearing attendance in committee, even 
though the bells ring for a quorum. Some- 


times a quorum call is made by some Mem- 
ber who, at the moment, is tempermental. 
Also, quorum calls are often made to fili- 
buster for time. No bill is being voted upon 
as a result of a quorum call. A quorum is 
not a call to vote. It is not a roll call vote. 

Sometimes, the quorum call is a matter of 
political party stalling for time; or, it may be 
that they do not want any vote on the par- 
ticular bill or amendment thereto until the 
next day or so. Thus, on Tuesday, April 4, 
when the Special Subcommittee on Military 
Hospitals, of which I am a member, was 
Murphy General Hospital in Massachu- 
setts, holding public hearings and making 
a survey and study upon the unanimous in- 
struction and direction of the entire Armed 
Services Committee of the House, the same as 
we had done previously at Long Beach Navy 
Hospital and others in Mare Island, Calif., 
ide, Calif., Corpus Christi, Tex., Jack- 
le, Fla., Augusta, Ga., etc., the New 

rk Times’ Washington special correspond- 
nt for Wednesday, April 5, in writing about 

he general debate on the omnibus appro- 
priation bill said: 

“It was 2:15 p. m. before debate got under 
way today as business of the House was 
Slowed down by three quorum calls; all 
sought by Republicans and each of which 
took 25 minutes.” 

These three quorum calls happened while 
we were busy on official congressional assign- 
ment in Massachusetts. We did not miss 
actual votes. We only missed quorum 
callsa—which had no connection with votes; 
there were no roll-call votes. The hospitals 
subcommittee had planned to hurry to Penn- 
Sylvania and Massachusetts the week before; 
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but we remained in Washington so as not to 
miss any vote in connection with ECA. 

This illustrates, how impossible it is for 
important subcommittees of Congress to 
promptly function without missing some 
quorum Calls; and also, it is likewise impossi- 
ble without missing a few actual votes if 
Congress calls them. But there is no other 
way provided. 

When the same hospitals subcommittee 
left Congress for Michigan, California, Texas, 
Florida, Georgia, the members resultingly 
missed some votes; but under such circum- 
stances, Congressmen on official subcommit- 
tee assignments, cannot be two places at once. 

But, it is not here considered a neglect of 
congressional duties for Members of Con- 
gress to fulfill necessary official committee as- 
signments on subcommittees; even if it re- 
sults in the members of that subcommittee 
being personally absent when some votes are 
called for. Members are not absent unneces- 
sarily. 

16. I write Your Congressman Reports, 
a Washington newsletter. As during my first 
2 years as your Representative, I have again 
personally written the text of my Washing- 
ton newsletter, Your Congressman Reports, 
In it I have again endeavored to give you 
friends at home, glimpses and information 
about Washington and the Nation not likely 
to be had otherwise. Many folks write in and 
ask me to put their names on the free mail- 
ing list to receive it whenever I write it. 
There is no charge for it to anybody. I per- 
sonally pay for its printing and send it out 
every 2 or 3 months. It is not a political or 
partisan letter. 

17. I fought for California against Arizona, 
for Colorado River water for California. I 
early filed House Joint Resolution 107, the 
Doyle bill. It asks for adjudication in the 
United States Supreme Court of the legal 
differences between California and Arizona 
on the important subject of diversion of 
waters from the Colorado River between Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona. I have worked diligently 
with my colleagues from California, regard- 
less of political party, for the protection of 
California’s share of this vital water. I have 
also worked with the official representatives 
of the State of California and of the metro- 
politan water district, Colorado River Asso- 
ciation and all agencies and committees with 
this common objective. I have received much 
commendation for my activities in this re- 
gard. 

18. I was bipartisanly selected by my 
colleagues from California on the West Coast 
Committee representing California, Oregon, 
and Washington in the matter of maritime 
matters and west coast shipbuilding. Also, 
I was named as one of the Congressmen from 
California, bipartisanly, to represent the 
interests of California and other Western 
States at the time of the freeze in south- 
ern California, Nevada, and other Western 
States, for the purpose of devising ways and 
means of aid, if necessary, in relief to the 
farmers and agriculturalists in these Western 
States. 

19. The record clearly shows I did every- 
thing possible to keep the Long Beach naval 
hospital open (as a military, or as a veterans’, 
or as a joint-use hospital), but the Congress, 
in which I am your Representative, is only 
the legislative branch of government. It 
does not have jurisdiction or control of the 
executive branch, under which the Depart- 
ment of the Secretary of Defense is classi- 
fied. It was this Department of adminis- 
trative government, which issued the order 
closing the Long Beach Naval Hospital and 
several other military hospitals in whole 
or in part, scattered over the States of Michi- 
gan, California, Texas, Florida, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire. Our great American Constitution, ex- 
pressly provides for the separation of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial depart- 
ments of Government. Furthermore, Mem- 
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bers of Congress could not possibly either 
qualify or find time, with their legislative 
duties, to try to also administer the many 
laws which they find it necessary to enact. 

Long Beach Naval Hospital was only one 
of several similarly included in the closing or 
inactivation order by the Secretary of De- 
fense. I immediately protested on the meri- 
torious grounds that there was not yet any 
showing that the order was either economical 
or in the best interests of national defense. 
Promptly, the Secretary of Defense com- 
municated to me his claimed justification. 
Promptly, I refused to accept it as sufficient 
justification. Promptly, several of my col- 
leagues, both Republican and Democratic 
Members of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, joined me in asking for appointment 
of a subcommittee to investigate the effects 
of the closing order. The hospitals involved 
were in congressional districts represented 
about equally by Republicans and Democrats. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
unanimously authorized appointment of the 
subcommittee of which I have been serving 
as a member and with which I came to Long 
Beach, where there was held public hearings 
at the hospital and at the Long Beach City 
Hall. The subcommittee had first gone to 
Michigan, represented by a Republican Mem- 
ber of Congress and then to Mare Island, 
Calif., another district represented by an- 
other Republican Member of Congress. It is 
a bipartisan committee, with equal numbers 
of Republicans and Democrats on it. 

During our survey and public hearings, we 
have been excused from attendance of com- 
mittees of Congress. There is no other way 
provided whereby congressional committees 
can function, excepting that they be excused 
from their Washington duties temporarily 

and gather the facts and make report back 

as early as practical. Within 24 hours, after 
the closing order was announced I conferred 
with the Defense Department, the Secretary 
of Navy, the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration; the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Surgeons General of the Army and the 
Navy. 

Through the courtesy of Representative 
Rivers, South Carolina, subcommittee chair- 
man, I was named to act as presiding sub- 
committee chairman at the public hearings 
at Long Beach and at Oceanside, Calif. This 
subcommittee, was charged with ascertaining 
the facts and making findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations with regard to what 
the congressional policy should be in matters 
of military hospitalization. At this writing, 
the future use of Long Beach Navy Hospital 
is not fully determined by the administrative 
departments of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with its possible use. 

I have vigorously and vigilantly opposed 
the closing on the following grounds, 
amongst others: 

A. It would compel military personnel de- 
pendents who needed general hospitalization 
to travel too far at their own expense to 
make it practical for them to obtain prompt, 
adequate, reasonable hospitalization. 

B. It would force too many military per- 
sonnel dependents into private hospitals— 
whereas, all private hospitals in the Long 
Beach area are already overcrowded and the 
additional expense would also be prohibitive. 

C. It would reduce the number of available 
beds for veterans in the immediate Los An- 
geles-Long Beach area, and there is already 
a shortage of such beds. 

D. It would remove the genera! hospitaliza- 
tion too far away from the retired military 
personnel in the Long Beach area, and many 
hundreds of retired military personnel have 





admittedly purchased homes, or, are now 
buying homes in the Long Beach area, in 
order to take advantage of the Navy 
hospital. 

E. It breaks faith with “inducements” fre- 





Citicers of the 





quently made by the enilisti: 
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tary, in representing that their depend- 
ae would have necessary hospitalization, 

F. It removes many patients from the fire- 
proof, modern portion of the Long Beach 
Navy hospital at Oceanside, Calif., and other 
10spital facilities which are not fireproof. 

These are just a few of my reasons for 
vigorous opposition to this administrative 
order. ; 

20. I have kept faith with the electors of 
the Eighteenth Congressional District. I am 
a registered Democrat. I was such at the time 
of my first election, and again for my second 
term. This fact was adequately publicized. 
I was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention from the State of California. I 
voted for the national platform of the 
Democratic Party at the national conven- 
tion. I supported President Truman and 
Vice President Barkley for election and cam- 
paigned for them. The publicity for me 

pecified that I was a registered Democrat. 
I then frequently stated, and I again state 
that I thin kK the cross-filing system in the 
State of California dissipates and materially 
weakens the obligation of political party re- 
sponsibility. My record as your representa- 
tive cleariy shows that I have voted to sup- 
port the principles enunciated in the 
National Democratic Party platform. I had 
frequently declared that I considered the 
rm of a political party something to 

after election as well as something 

yeak for during a political campaign. 

21. I have promptly supplied every request 
for printed material or information about 

»vernment wherever possible. I had Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorps, Government pamphlets, 

ct mene and reports placed in public 

, public colleges, high school libra- 

, for people’s use because I realize 

that many more people wanted access to 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Congressional Di- 
rectory, and other Government pamphlets 
znd booklets than just a few who could be 
supplied by mail. I had forwarded to the 
public libraries and public colleges and high 
school libraries, in some cases regularly and 
in other cases as often as possible, copies of 
this valuable reference, documents, and 
books. This applies to the libraries in the 
communities of the Eighteenth Congres- 
sional District which Irepresent. Also, I have 
had mailed direct to as many people in the 
Ei nteenth Congressional District as I had 
supply for the ‘weouanes publications of the 
Department of Agriculture, Department of 
the Interior, and the Children’s Bureau, the 
Department of State, etc., so that the maxi- 
mum number of citizens could be better 
informed about the operations and function- 
ing of the Federal Government. 

The Con 3§ annually appro 
for the } ting of 


priates money 
such documents and 
pamphlets and booklets for experience has 
proven by the demand of the people of the 
yuntry that they find this printed material 
value and practical use to them. For in- 
ance, every Congress for more than 20 years 
has appr pris ited money for the printing of 
valuable booklets, commonly described as the 
“baby b ks.” This applies to both the Re- 
publican and Democratic sessions of Cone 
ress 

No free seeds have been furnished to Mem- 
ers Of Congress for distribution from the 
irtment of Agriculture, or otherwise, 

» the year 1923. 
erally thousands of requests for spe- 
! rnmental pamphlets, bills, reports, 
itions, and publications have been re- 
ved from residents of the Eighteenth Con- 
sional District. These have been prompt- 
and promptly complied with 
wherev T i printed material was available. 
My Washington office is so organized that re- 
quest for such information is promptly dis- 
patchked. r have also forwarded to high 
schools — colleges in the District govern- 
I phlets on such subjects as the 
history of the flag, history of our Govern- 


ment, the United States Constitution, the 
Declaration of Independence, etc. 

22. My comprehensive voting record speaks 
clearly of my work and votes as your Repre- 
sentative. The following is a list of my votes 
on many of the major issues of the Eighty- 
first Congress to the date of this report, to 
wit: April 5, 1950: 

On the following bills relating to interna- 
tional affairs, I voted “aye’’: 

§.1209: Authorizes continuance of Mar- 
shall plan (Public Law 47). 

H.R.4830: Finances European’ recovery 
program; aid to Greece and Turkey, and relief 
of occupied areas (Public Law 327). 

H.R.1211: Restores and extends reciprocal 
trade agreements (Public Law 307). 

H.R. 4567: Amends Displaced Persons Act 
to remove discriminatory provisions. 

Senate Joint Resolution 36: Special contri- 
bution of $16,000,000 to the UN to aid DP’s in 
Palestine War (Public Law 25). 

H. R. 5895 (S. 2388) : Military aid to western 
Europe (Public Law 329). 

H. R. 5594, H. R. 5615, S. 2197: Point 4 pro- 
gram; technical and industrial aid to under- 
developed countries. 

S. 1250. Extends Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs to continue cooperative health, 
education, agriculture, and other projects to 
improve living standards (Public Law 283). 

S. 2093, H. R. 4708: Revises UN Participa- 
tion Act to authorize appointment of Deputy 
United States Representative; fixes salaries 
of representatives and gives them ambas- 
sador status (Public Law 341). 

H. R. 4406: International Claims Settlement 
Act. Establishes machinery within Depart- 
ment of State to carry out terms of settle- 
ments with former enemies. Yugoslavia, 
$17,000,000 (Public Law 455). 

H. R. 2785: Extends for l-year period for 
use of United States contribution to Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. Makes 
available until June 30, 1950, $17,300,000 bal- 
ance of $57,700,000 total United States con- 
tribution (Public Law 170). 

H. R. 4332: Permits National and State 
banks in Federal Reserve System to deal in 
securities of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development (Public Law 
142). 

Senate Joint Resolution 3: Provides for 
use of World War I debt payments by Fin- 
land for educational and technical instruc- 
tion and training in United States for citi- 
zens of Finland (Public Law 265). 

H. R. 7797: Foreign Economic Assistance 
(the roli-call vote in the House was—yeas 
287 to nays 86). 

On the following bills relating to national 
defense and internal security, I voted “aye’’: 

H. R. 5632 and S. 1848: Unification of 
Armed Services. Defines powers of Secretary 
of Defense (Public Law 216). 

H. R. 2216: Creates post of Under Secretary 
of Defense to relieve Secretary of adminis- 
trative burdens (Public Law 36). 

H. R. 2663: Defines authority and powers 
of Central Intelligence Agency and improves 
its administration and operation (Public 
Law 110). 

H. R. 1437: Fixes the composition and 
strength of Army and Air Force. 

H. R. 5007: Military pay increases. 
000,000 (Public Law 351). 

H. R. 2546: Authorizes constructicn of ra- 
dar air-warning and control installations 
(Public Law 30). 

H. R. 1741: Authorizes establishment of 
guided missile proving ground for testing 
rockets, etc. $75,000,000 (Public Law €0). 

H. R. 3434 and S. 1267: Authorizes con- 
struction of supersonic wind tunnel (Public 
Law 415). 

H. R. 4007 and S. 1505: Experimental sub- 
marine program (Public Law 213). 

H. R. 4080 and S. 857: Establishes uniform 
code of military justice for all branches of 
the Armed Services and Coast Guard. 

On the following bills relating to governe 
mental reorganization, I voted “aye” 
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H. R. 2361 and 8. 526: Authorizes President 
to reorganize Executive Departments in line 
with Hoover Commission Report re Welfare 
Department, Labor Department, Post Office 
Department, National Security Council, Ciyjj 
Service Commission, Maritime Commission, 
Commerce Department, unification of Armeg 
Services (Public Law 109). 

S. 1704: Authorizes reorganization of State 
Department (Public Law 73). 

H. R. 4754: Establishes the General! Sery. 
ices Administration including Federal Works 
Agency; Bureau of Federal Supply and the 
Office of Contract Settlement from Treasury: 
War Assets Administration and Archives 
(Public Law 152). 

H. R. 1689 and S. 498: Salary increases f 
Government executives (Public Law 359). 

On the following bills relating to nations 
economy, I voted “aye”: 

H. R. 1731: Extends rent control for 1 
months from March $1, 1949 (Public Lay 
31). 

H. R. 1660 and S. 547: Extends to S: 
ber 30, 1949, the President’s authority 
make voluntary agreements affecting t 
portation, inventory control, speculativ 
trading in commodities affecting cost 
ing, and for allocation of key materials ir 
short supply (Public Law 6). 

H.R. 1661: Extends to June 30, 1951, t 
President’s authority to control ex; 
(Public Law 11). 

H.R. 3662: Authorizes $40,000,000 
priation for sites and planning for nev 
eral public buildings, and $30,000 


modernization of existing structures (P 
Law 105). 

S. 2116 and H. R. 5739: Authorizes I 
aid to States and local governments for ad 
public works (Public 


vance planning of 
Law 352). 

H. R.1161: Permits national banks t 
come State banks 

H. R. 2734: Tightens antitrust laws to pro- 
hibit acquisitions or mergers which | 
competition or tend to create a monopol 

On the following bill relating to nations 
economy, I voted “no”: 

H. R. 2222 and S. 1608: Legalizes t 
point price system when not in conflict w 
antitrust laws. 

On the following bills relating to 
security, health, and welfare, I voted ' 

S. 1070: Housing Act; $1,000,000,000 i 
and $500,000,000 in grants to State a1 
authorities for slum clearance; $300 
in Federal aid to farmers for construct 
and repair of farm dwellings; research 
gram to stimulate home constructi 
cut building costs; 810,000 public hou 
units to be built in’6 years (Public La\ 

House Joint Resolution 228: Author! 
penditure of $75,000 to President's C 
tee on National Employ the Physically H 
capped Week (Public Law 162). 

House Joint Resolution 212: Approp: 
$1,500,000 emergency funds for cri 
children, in addition to regular annual 
to States (Public Law 42), 

H. R. 6208, S. 1407: Authorizes 10-1 
program for rehabilitation of Navajo-H 
Indian Tribes. Ninety million dolla 
toed October 17, 1949.) 

S. 1184: Permits private industry t 
struct rental housing on or near mi 
installations and authorizes insura! 
$500,000,000 additional mortgages (i 
Law 211). 

H. R,. 4846, S. 247: Establishes Nat 
Science Foundation. 

H. R 3829: Continues for 1 year ! 
aid for schools with war-swelled pop 
and for education of children on F 
reservations (Public Law 306). 

Senate Joint Resolution 109: Exten 
60 days authority to insure loans for r¢ 
renovation and low-cost housing, an 
thority to insure mortgages on m\ 
dwelling projects; increases by $500,000.” 
insurance authority under title II of Na- 
tional Housing Act (Public Law 278) 


) 














On the following bills relating to agricul- 
ture, I voted “aye”: 

H.R. 5345, 8.1971: Revises price-support 
system (Public Law 439), 

“H. R. 3699: Improves and makes more ef- 
fective the Federal Land Bank system to aid 
farmers (Public Law 433). 

H. R. 2682, S. 900: Revises charter of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to provide ade- 
quate crop storage facilities and for exchange 
of surplus commodities for strategic and 
critical materials (Public Law 85). 

H. R. 2101, S. 913: Authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make production dis- 
aster loans to farmers from $44,000,000 re- 
yolving fund balance of the Regional Agri- 

e Credit Corporation, which was 
abolished (Public Law 38). 

House Joint Resolution 112, House Joint 
Resolution 136: Emergency appropriations 
for relief loans to farmers whose crops were 
destroyed in western blizzard (Public Laws 
$3 and 5). 

H. R. 2960: Authorizes the REA to make 
loans for construction of rural telephone 
lines (Public Law 460). 

H. R. 5738, S. 1962: Provides for national 
marketing quota and acreage allotment for 
cotton production (Public Law 272). 

H. R. 2514: Authorizes loans by Farmers 
Home Administration to homestead entry- 
men (Public Law 361). 

House Joint Resolution 327: Appropriates 
$1,750,000 for control of pests and plant 
disease (Public Law 215). 

H. R. 5856, S. 653: Increase minimum wage 
to 75 cents an hour (Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1949) (Public Law 393). 

H. R. 3191, S. 1287: Liberalizes compensa- 
tion benefits to Government employees in- 
jured or killed in line of duty (Public Law 

H.R. 3005, 8.352: Increases travel allow- 
ance for civilian Government employees 
(Public Law 92). 

H. R. 858: Clarifies overtime-pay provisions 
of Fair Labor Standards Act, and outlaws 
retroactive claims (Public Law 177). 

H.R. 2032 (on Wood substitute, May 3, 
1949, voted “nay”): Repeal of Taft-Hartley 
Act, on a motion to recommit the Wood sub- 
stitute (H. R. 3228) voted “aye.” 

On the following bills relating to veterans, 
I voted “aye”: 

H. R, 4617: Liberalizes pensions to vet- 
erans, widows, and children; $67,000,000. 

S. 2115: Provides automobiles for crippled 
veterans; $16,000,000 (Pocket vetoed, Oct. 31, 
1949). 

S. 266: Permits payment to veterans of 
retroactive benefits withheld during hos- 
lization (Public Law 194). 





S. 811: Extends time for filing in certain 
c , for pensions and compensation (Pub- 
> Law 195). 


H. R. 5598: Raises from 75 percent to 100 
nt the rates of payment for presumed 
ice-connected disabilities (Public Law 


H. R. 4692: Extends term of certain patents 

persons who served in World War II. 

On the following bills relating to civil 
tights, I voted “aye”: 

H. R. 4453: Establishes a permanent Fair 
Er yment Practices Commission. 

H. R. 3199, S. 97, S. 1727: Bars poll tax as 
qualification for voting. 

H. R, 4963: Strengthens administration 
i tice by creating new Federal judgeships 
(Public Law 205). 

H. Res, 298: Creates a select committee to 
investigate and regulate lobbying activities. 

On the following bills relating to natural 
resources, I voted “aye’’: 


H.R.5472: Authorizes improvements to 
rivers and harbors and the construction of 
flood-control projects. 


H.R.165: Expands Folsom Dam project as 
tep in development of American River Basin, 
Calif. (Public Law 356). 
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S. 790: Gives Federal approval to compact 
between States along Colorado River (Public 
Law 37). 

H. R. 163: Authorizes construction of irri- 
gation canals to serve 250,000 acres in Sacra- 
mento Valley as part of Central Valley proj- 
ect, Calif. 

H. R. 4151: Gives Federal approval to com- 
pact between States along Arkansas River 
(Public Law 82). 

H. R. 3615, 8. 851: Encourages construction 
of public and private housing in Alaska by 
making available $15,000,000 through FHA 
(Public Law 52). 

8. 855: Authorizes 5-year program of pub- 
lic works for development of Alaska. $70,- 
000,000 (Public Law 264). 

H. R. 2296: Increases Federal aid to States 
in cooperative programs for forest fire preven- 
tion (Public Law 392). 

H.R. 1694: Limits Federal outlay for ir- 
rigation maintenance to  self-liquidating 
projects (Public Law 335). 

On the following bill relating to natural 
resources, I voted “no”: 

H.R.1758: Clarifies the Natural Gas Act 
to exempt independent producers and gath- 
erers from regulation by Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

On S. 2246: Housing for moderate income 
families, I was paired “aye’’. I was absent 
from the floor on account of official subcom- 
mittee inspection of military hospitals. 

At this date, April 6, 1950, the omnibus 
appropriation bill is being debated on the 
floor of Congress. We have already taken 
about 4 days for such debate and indications 
are that there will be further debate upon 
our return to Congress after the House 
Easter recess. This is the first time in the 
history of Congress that there has been an 
omnibus appropriation bill. The sincere ef- 
fort has been to coordinate all departmental 
budget estimates and place them before 
Congress in one bill, 

As I write this report to you, I have in 
my hands House Document No, 405, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session, entitled “The 
Budget of the United States Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951.” This 
volume consists of 1,198 printed pages of 
statistical tables of finances relating to this 
omnibus budget, with explanations thereof. 

Answering the many inquiries which have 
come to me about the budget dollar for the 
year 1951. I report to you that this budget 
dollar comes from the following sources of 
income: Direct taxes on individuals, 41 cents; 
direct taxes on corporations, 23 cents; new 
taxes and borrowing, 12 cents; excise taxes, 
18 cents; customs and other taxes, 6 cents. 
And this same budget dollar for 1951 will go, 
as follows: National defense, 32 cents; vet- 
erans, 15 cents; international, 11 cents; in- 
terest on debt, 13 cents; social welfare, 
health, security, 6 cents; other, 23 cents. 

Of the $13,500,000,000 total for national 
defense, $4,100,000,000 will be spent for Army; 
$4,100,000,000 for the Navy; and $4,400,000,- 
000 for the Air Force; $900,000,000 for various 
activities supporting defense, including pri- 
marily the strategic stock pile costing 
$650,000,000. 

The expenditures for international pro- 
grams in 1951 will be at least: $1,300,000,000 
less than the expendituers of 1950. 

The 6 cents to be spent for social welfare, 
health, and security amounts to $2,700,000,000 
and is divided as follows: Assistance to the 
aged, the blind, dependent children (to 
2,700,000 old-age survivors insurance trust 
fund participants, etc.; the average public- 
assistance benefits for the aged are $45 a 
month, whereas, old-age insurance benefits 
are about $26 per month), $1,401,000. Rail- 
road retirement payments to trust account 
(this now amounts to nearly $2,500,000,000 
from which about 365,000 people will draw 
$350,000,000 in retirement benefits during 
1951), €594,000,000. Promotion of public 
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health (causes and cure of cancer, tubercu- 
losis, arthritis, communicable disease, hos- 
pital construction, financial help to State 
and local governments) $432,000,000. Crime 
control and correction (FBI, narcotics con- 
trol, United States district attorney offices, 
Federal prisons, etc.), $99,000,000. School 
lunch program (to about 7,000,000 American 
school children), $83,000,000. All others, in- 
cluding health, education, and welfare serv- 
ices to Indians and grants to States for re- 
habilitation of physically handicapped, etc., 
$105,000,000. 

The 32 cents of each tax dollar spent for 
national defense totals 71 percent of each 
tax dollar and includes $6,100,000,000 for 
veterans; $5,600,000,000 interest on the pub- 
lic debt, which largely arises out of past or 
future war problems; and $4,700,000,000 for 
international relations, including $91,000,- 
000 assistance to the Philippines, $239,000,- 
000 for conducting foreign affairs, $81,000,- 
000 foreign economic development, $645,- 
000,600 for foreign military assistance. 

So that only 29 percent of every tax dol- 
lar remains available for all other govern- 
mental expenses and obligations, including 
natural resources, agriculture, education, 
housing, transportation and communica- 
tion, commerce and industry, labor and fi- 
nance, general government, social welfare. 

The 23 cents of each tax dollar to be 
expended includes all costs of general gov- 
ernment, such as legislative and judicial 
functions, $81,000,000; weather bureau, im- 
migration control, etc., $170,000,000; interest 
on refunds of receipts $100,000,000, etc. 

23. The reorganization of Government 
plans are progressing. The commonly named 
Hoover Commission recommendations on 
organization of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment, established by Public Law 162 as a 
bipartisan report, looking to more efficiency 
and less expense, is making real progress. 
The final report of the Commission was filed 
on June 12, 1949. More than 150 bills relating 
to the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission were introduced during the first ses- 
sion of this Eighty-first Congress; it included 
only bills of fairly general application. 

Fifteen of these bills were enacted into 
law. Seven passed either the House or the 
Senate. Nine more were reported out from 
committee. The new laws relating to and 
arising out of reports of the Hoover Com- 
mission are as follows: two as to general 
management; five as to personnel manage- 
ment; two as to the Office of General Serv- 
ices; two, National Security Organization; 
one each to Foreign Affairs, Post Office De- 
partment, Labor Department, Interior De- 
partment. 

A most significant new law is the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949, which granted the Presi- 
dent of the United States power to resubmit 
reorganization plans to the Congress, which 
plans, however, were subject to disapproval 
by either House within 60 days. Six out of 
the seven presidential recommended reorgan- 
ization plans submitted to the first session 
of this Eighty-first Congress were put into 
law and effect. It is now estimated that at 
least 25 percent of the actions required under 
these six reorganization plans put into law 
have been accomplished. The Citizens Com- 
mittee for Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government estimated in 
early October 1949 that at that time about 
20 percent of the Hoover Commission’s rec- 
ommendations had then been accomplished. 
I have voted for these reorganization pl 
date, as recommended by the Presider 
















United States, who continues to submit re- 
organization plans to Congress in fairly 
rompt and regular fashion. 
24. I have rendered important personal 
service to hundreds of individuals upor their 


request. Requests for aid or assistance of 
many sorts come to my Office daily from pres- 
ent and former members of the armed serv- 
ices; civilian employs > Government 
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in connection with Government retirement, 
employee compensation, applications for 
new employment or for transfers of employ- 
ment; rsons requesting assistance in lo- 
cating y relatives and persons; immi- 
gratiorz sport problems; requests for 
assistance in presenting hearings on appeal 
in Government matters; assistance to busi- 
ness and industry in making contacts with 
appropriate governmental departments for 
informati pportunities to submit bids 
and offers for supply of materials in competi- 
tive bidding, etc., etc. 

I have hand more than 500 cases of 
personal service to individuals who have ap- 
plied fer an help in relation to their 
proble! ith Government departments. I 
have facilitated and obtained more than 
$150.0 for nore than 80 ap] jlicants for 
Government etirement refunds, employees 
omg I and other claims of the Gov- 
ernment 

26. 11 been pleased to receive calls and 
visits at 1 e of many California resi- 
dents. Eve though my congressional Office 

t 3,000 miles away from the 
ressional District, hardly a 

y but that one or more resi- 

hteenth Congressional Dis- 

d me by their personal call 

it to their Congressman’s 

ny occasions it has been the 

Doyle to show them around 

the Washington area be- 

npossible to do so when Con- 

n on account of my heavy 

work. But every visitor 

us and is most welcome. 

anyone from the Eighteenth 

by calling upon me when- 

he Washington area. Mrs. 
ries and I will all be 
More visitors 
red my this 


y 
recs 


750 


than 75( 
(ffice during 


sional 
I have not been able 
visit my relatives at Long 
during the short congres- 
distance of 3,000 miles 
frequently 


traveling 
Furthermore, even in 
feels 


shall vi > pec ple of my congres 
district wh nt auibie. 
to re 


Beach excepting 
sional re The 
and 1e xpense of 


makes iibitive. 
a campaign year, your Congressman 
it is his st duty to be on the job at Wash- 
ington. f course, old, experienced Members 
of C that if you are not re- 
elected, you can’t serve your people and 
the district Besides I believe it important 
that the voters have opportunity to see and 
hear candidates discuss the campaign issues 
of the day and pronounce their political be- 
liefs and platforms. This is the American 
way. It he best way known to man, It 
is the reaffir g of the democratic processes, 
It injec ts strength and virility into our 
American way of life. It energizes considered 
opinion. ctivates thinking and analysis 
of indivi group, and national destiny. 

In addition to the factual information I 
have given you in this report, I have en- 
deavored so write it that you would there- 
from obtain at least some glimpse or look 
at some of the steps taken and problems 
met by your own Congressman. I pay for 
the printing of this report to you. It is, of 
course, true that Congress votes your destiny; 
but you, individual Americans, vote for 
‘your respective Representative in Congress. 
Therefore e voters of America shape their 
own ad when they vote for Members 
of Coi 

I respectfully reaffirm and restate my be- 
lief and position as your Representative in 
Congr to-wit: That ail patriotic Amer- 
icans must vigorously cooperate in vigilant 
endeay f safe and sound America in 
a wo! é peace, 
I have t 1or to be 

presentative in Congress, 
CLYDE DOYLE. 


The Short and Long of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD IRVING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THi} HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Record I desire to include a speech in 
reply to the earlier oration of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHort], that 
I would have delivered on the floor of 
the House today, April 6, had it been 
possible for me, at that late hour, to 
secure time to do so: 


Speaker, I rise to say a few words to 
the Members of this august body. I do not 
pretend to have any halos shining over my 
head nor any wings sprouting from my 
shoulders, nor can I boast of any fraternity 
keys or pins, nor any degrees from well- 
known American colleges or universities, 
neither do I possess any from the many fa- 
mous schools of Europe. Neither do I as- 
sume the pious role of a moralist that many 
pretend to cast themselves in and do not 
live up to. Therefore it was with some 
temerity that I ught permission to speak 
out of order this afternoon as did the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri |Mr. 
SHorRT]. I might say, the first time since 
having been a Member that I have made such 
a request. Although it is a continuous 
practice that some Members seem to in- 
dulge in. And, might I say, Mr. _ yeaker, 
that is about the only way they speak, that 
is, out of order, hardly do they ever have 
anything to say or any contribution to make 
relative to the business before the House 
at the time of their escapades into the realm 
of poetry, history, or other various unrelated 
subjects. The important matters before the 
House which the taxpayers are paying good 
money to its representatives and lawmakers 
to handle as expeditiously and efficiently 
as possible, are far from their minds. Some- 
times methinks their minds are so open 
that each gust of wind blows clear through 
them. Somehow I think the spirits must 
move taese people to make such oratorical 
exhibitions. Many of them have very agile 
minds and nimble tongues. Makes me think 
that if their feet and legs were as agile and 
nimble as their minds ani tongues, they 
would compete nicely with the mountain 
goat 

Now, of course, I naturally want to refer 
to the vulgar and dastardly attack the gen- 
tleman from Galena, Mo., has seen fit to 
make upon the city of Kansas City and our 
great President, Harry Truman. I do not do 
so because I think that I have to defend 
Mr. Truman because it has been my observa- 
tion that he does a pretty good job of de- 
fending himself. In fact, as you well know, 
he usually cracks out with an offensive that 
has his enemies on the defensive most of the 
time, much to their displeasure and em- 
barrassment. 

However, I think it is pretty cowardly and 
unprincipled to attempt, by innuendo and 
insinuation and deceit, to connect the 
President with the matter the gentleman has 
so cunningly referred to. oes he not re- 
member Big Bill Thompson of Chicago, its 
racketeers, gangsters, and killings of a few 
years back? Has he forgotten the latest 
exposé of the activities of a nefarious Re- 
publican machine operating in Philadelphia, 
the birthplace of our Constitution, the cor- 
ruption thereby uncovered, and headlining 
the newspapers? Can the gentleman re- 
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member the stench that arose from the 
scandals of the Republican Harding regime» 
Yes, I could go on for hours digging up the 
ghosts and bones of the past. Let us think 
of any major city or even a smaller one that 
does not have a skeleton in its city hall clos. 
et. That quite often is one of the stages of 
our American political life, and so the re. 
marks that I am about to make about the 
city of Joplin should not be taken as critj- 
cal of its present citizens or administration, 
became I know very little about the current 

‘tuation, nor do I subscribe to the idea that 
any one pericd of a particular city’s history 
is very different from that of any cther city 
that has found itself at some period or other 
in the sooty web of circumstances. Ever in 
such cases has decency in our public-spirited 
citizens created a movement of reform so 
strong and backed by an aroused public 
opinion, as to banish these evils from thei 
midst. Does he not remember the notoriou 
reputation of the only large city in his dis- 
trict? Can he recall during the days of 
prohibition that it was a mecca for sini 
an oasis in the desert for those of the tri- 
State area of Kansas, Oklahoma, ar nd J Arkan- 
sas, where even some of the youth of the 
were so contaminated that they would b 
row the hearse (the sacred vehicle of the 
dead) to steal and haul beer and whisky f 
their orgies? I have a little verse which 
the gentleman might like to memorize 
he does so often: 
“With oil of tender mercy 

The tide of your censure stem; 

Has Joplin no scarlet sinnings 

Need for itself in winning 

The sweetest words the Nazarene 

spoke, 
Neither do I condemn.” 


Does the gentleman fail to percei 
beam in his own eye and that of his ci 
Joplin while seeing it so plainly in other 

Now, I don’t condone lawlessness, n 
the feuds of the Ozarks where men take 
law into their own hands and shoot e: 
other, much as was done in the case the 
tleman describes. 

Some of the people the gentleman men 
tioned I knew not, others I was barel} 
quainted with, but what concerns me mo! 
is the vicious attack he has made upon 
President of this great Nation, and f 
purpose of correcting this low attack I v 
like permission to include in my remark 
of a lengthy article that appeared 1 year a 
in the Kansas City Star, which gives a brie! 
summation of Mr. Truman's virtues. 
was written by one who is considered 
many experts as one of the ablest 
newsmen in this country, Mr. Roy Rob 
He spent many years in Washington durii 
the early part of his career, and theref 
knows the political situation well, and wa 
no doubt, intimately acquainted with man 
Presidents and other high political figur 
Mr. Roberts is of the Republican faith, I 
lieve, and could not too well be accuse 
being biased or prejudiced in Mr. Trum 
favor. Thereupon I base my obsery 
that in this article his approach is imp 
and honest, as good reporting should be: 


“SURE OF COURSE—TRUMAN HAs CONFIDEN( 
IN HIMSELF AND FEELS THAT PEOPLE 
SUPPORTING HIM—HO.LDs TO HOME TRAtI! 
RuMors THAT PRESIDENT HAD TAKEN 
New AIRS AFTER ELECTION ARE DIS?EI 
Look To NExt ELECTION—BoTH MaJon I 
TIES ARE PLANNING STRATEGY FOR THI 
CONGRESSIONAL RACES 

“(By Roy A. Roberts) 

“No; there isn’t a new Truman sitting 
the White House now. Fundamentally he! 
the same old Harry of back-home days. But 
there is a new confidence and self-reli nce 
now that he is President in his own right 
after a miraculous one-man election victory. 


) bh 
and | 











That assuredness stands out and it is only 


natural that it should. 

“when the writer was back East—in New 
york and Washington—for the first time 
since the election, he sought to get a line 


I 
on how the President was functioning and 
how Congress and folks generally were react- 
ing to him. Whispers that he had become 
cocky and had a bit of swelling in the head 

sh, 
“TASK IN STRIDE 

“Tt isn’t that at all. Rather, it is a feel- 
ing that he is on top of the job, can handle 
it, and that the people are behind him. 
There is more assurance in his approach to 
tl Yet down underneath it is my guess 
I icts fundamentally in his decisions and 
c ict exactly as he did when he was a 
long-shot possibility for election, at the best. 

u sense a bit of increased dignity, pos- 
sibly, and a feeling that he is going to take 
a place in history of some rank yet to be 
determined. Whatever it is, he wants it to 
be his own making. In a few words, this is 
now a Truman administration. 

“Physically, the President looks great. His 
physician says he couldn’t be in better shape. 
Truman went through the most grueling 
campaign any candidate ever made for the 
Presidency. He appeared tired and burned 
out. The two short rests at Key West under 
the sun brought him right back. He is trim 

i has a healthy color. 


“STILL SHOW STRAIN 


“Many of those around him, even though 
they have had the same rest the President 
had, are still worn; they haven’t bounced 
back. But not so the President. He has 
the ability to sleep and relax completely, and 
that he does. He is still first up in the morn- 
ing, and wants his walk before most have 
even begun to think of starting the day. 

“While the Blair House is much smaller 

nd not so formal as the White House, the 
Trumans are said to like it very much and 

; comfortable as can be in it, while the 
White House awaits complete rebuilding.” 

In conclusion, may I say that, as a new 
Member who has never before and not long 
now lived at the expense of the taxpayers, 
I wish to show due deference and respect to 
my distinguished colleague, who has been 
here so long a time, and it is with hesitancy 
that I suggest that he remember the old 
saying about “He that casts the first stones,” 
“Glass houses,” “The pot calling the kettle 
black,” etec—a suggestion that it might be 
wiser and more in the public interests to 
shine up all the pots and kettles and keep 
them clean, I feel the gentleman does not 
want to appear as a cantankerous individual 
nor as a crusading moral and social reformer, 

he might appear, by his castigation of the 
people of the State of which he claims to 
be so proud, 





Cooperation of Volunteer Firemen Highly 
Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, as you and the other Members of this 
House know, I have frequently expressed 
my very deep interest in the volunteer 
firemen of this country and my personal 
appreciation of their devotion to duty 
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and unselfish sacrifices on behalf of 
others. 

In the Eightieth Congress and in the 
present one I have introduced legislation 
on behalf of volunteer fire companies, 
and, Mr. Speaker, I would like to urge 
again at this point that early and fa- 
vorable consideration be given to H. R. 
1822, which has been referred to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and which provides that contributions to 
volunteer fire companies shall be de- 
ductible by the donors for income-tax 
purposes. 

I have before me at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, an article from the April 5, 
1950, issue of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News. This article was written 
by my good friend, Mr. William P. Frank, 
the very able columnist of the Morning 
News, who is better known throughout 
Delaware as Bill Frank. 

In this column Mr. Frank has written 
eloquently concerning the importance of 
volunteer fire companies and stressing 
their splendid cooperation with the pro- 
fessional paid fire companies. The co- 
operation which exists between profes- 
sional and volunteer fire companies and 
the high regard and real respect which 
each group has for the other has too 
frequently been overlooked. Bill Frank 
has effectively directed attention to this 
spirit of mutual cooperation and respect 
which is of such vital importance to the 
lives and property of those who live in 
adjoining urban and rural areas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a real pleasure for 
me to include as a part of my remarks 
the splendid article by Mr. Frank, which 
follows: 

FRANKLY SPEAKING 
(By Bill Frank) 

Operations: Volunteer fire fighting co- 
operation. 

My thoughts this morning are about the 
volunteer firemen of New Castle County dis- 
tricts who responded to the general alarm in 
Wilmington on Sunday. 

As a resident of a rural area north of Wil- 
mington, I experience a great pride in the 
contribution the men of the rural districts 
made to Wilmington. 

I also pass along the lavish praise from 
Fire Chief Morgan, of Wilmington, to the 
scores of volunteers who dashed away from 
their homes on that very springlike after- 
noon—some of them returning home well 
past midnight, some not until 4 or 5 o’clock 
Monday morning—and not a few of them 
drenched to the skin, tired, begrimed with 
smoke and soot. 

And all in the interest of their neighbors 
in Wilmington. 

Actually, at this moment, I feel like getting 
up and making a speech about rural firemen 
and their contributions to better living. 

And I certainly hope that someone keeps 
this story in mind when the general assem- 
bly meets again and a bill is presented for 
ample support for volunteer fire companies. 

But getting back to Sunday’s story— 

There seems to be a prearranged agreement 
between Wilmington and the rural fire com- 
panies about what is to be done when and if 
@ general alarm is struck. 

As the third alarm is sounded, the tele- 
phone operator in the police and fire de- 
partment begins calling all rural fire com- 
panies. 

They immediately respond with at least one 


piece of rolling apparatus and as many men 
as can be summoned, 
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Also, according to a prearranged plan, each 
rural fire company is to go to a certain fire 
station in Wilmington, there to stand ready 
in the event another fire of any magnitude 
develops in any other part of the city. 

The plan gets more and more detailed 
based on any contingency—such as a fire 
breaking out in a rural area, or another major 
fire within the city. 

Chief Morgan keeps in close touch with the 
entire situation throughout this very critical 
period. 

Nothing is left to chance and nothing is 
taken for granted. 

So on Sunday afternoon, when the third 
alarm was sounded, rural fire companies in 
the immediate vicinity were called. 

I hope I haven’t omitted any, but as far 
as I can check there were Claymont, Talley- 
ville, Five Points, Wilmington Manor, Hock- 
essin, Elsmere, Holloway Terrace, Brandy- 
wine Hundred, Minquadale, and Newport. 

And then there was the Second Alarmers 
Association of Willow Grove, Pa., that rushed 
down here with coffee and doughnuts for the 
firemen. They had heard about the fire on 
their radio. 

Chief Morgan gives a conservative estimate 
that from 150 to 200 volunteers came into 
Wilmington—most of them assigned to the 
fire scene while the others took their posts 
in the various stations of the city. 

For example, one rural fire company sent 
three pieces of apparatus to Wilmington with 
@ total of 38 men. 

On their way to their assigned station, the 
men passed as close to the fire as possible. 
Immediately sizing up the crisis, two of the 
apparatus swung into the fire area while the 
third kept on going to its prearranged station 
in another part of Wilmington. 

As soon as these volunteers appear at a 
major fire in Wilmington, they report to the 
fire department official in charge. On Sun- 
day he was Chief Morgan. 

The fire official immediately assigns them 
to a post and the volunteers do the best they 
can in getting helmets (if they have left 
them behind) and other equipment. 

They work alongside the Wilmington fire- 
men and willingly subject themselves to the 
same discipline the Wilmington men are 
under. 

Each man has a sincere admiration and 
respect for the other. They are both on the 
scene to do a job—and in the case of last 
Sunday, they worked together as if they 
had been drilled as teams for months. 

But this city-rural volunteer fire company 
cooperation is not a one-way proposition. 

There is a similar understanding in case 
a major fire develops in a rural town or dis- 
trict. The Wilmington firemen respond— 
and they at once put themselves at the serv- 
ice of the chief in charge of fighting a rural 
blaze. 

A friend of mine whose memory goes back 
a long time says that Sunday’s response on 
the part of the rural firemen was the great- 
est he has ever known. 

And now that the excitement has died 
down, we may ask ourselves, “Why? What 
sends a man from his home—from his per- 
sonal comfort—into an area that’s choked 
with smoke, alive with embers—into a veri- 
table furnace?” 

Cynics may say that many rural firemen 
are just kids at heart—anxious to see a fire. 

But I for one refuse to accept that view- 
point. Fun is fun—up to a certain point. 
When civilians will risk their lives in a vol- 
unteer job so that someone else might have 
a home or so that someone’s business might 
be saved, then it seems to me there is cer- 
tainly a more lofty drive. 

That’s why I, as a rural resident, living 
in a comparatively sparsely settled village 
in Brandywine Hundred, feel safe because I 
know there are men all around the country- 
side ready to help me—if my home is on fire. 
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Program of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress—Letter From the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Address 
by Hon. John L. McClellan, of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


0 
3 . FOLER ¥ 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, Margh 29), 1950 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the President 
of the United States, dated March 7, 
1950, to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 7, 1950. 
To the National Rivers and Harbors Congress: 

It gives me great pleasure to send greet- 
ings and congratulations to the fortieth 
convention of the National Rivers and Hare 
bors Congress. 

The work which you are doing has in- 
creased in importance ever since it began at 
the turn of this century. As our country 
has grown in material possessions as well 
as in world leadership, your organization’s 
program has Kept pace with our national 
needs. 

The sound development of our land and 
water resources is a critically important fac- 
tor in insuring the over-all health and 
strength of our country. By your work in 
this vital field you are making an important 
contribution to the strength of America and 
the peace of the world. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that imme- 
diately following the letter of the Presi- 
dent, there be printed an address I made 
to the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress on Friday, March 24, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Rr 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


(Address of Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, of 
Arka s, president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, to the fortieth con- 

ention, Friday, March 24, 1950) 
to the convention, ladies and 
now becomes my pleasure and 
duty as your president to make 
shall try to make it compara- 
nceerning the activities of the 
ng the year since we last met 
on April 8 and 9, 1949, for our 
annual convention. During 
have witnessed some progress 

© objectives, but, in all fairness, I 
that we are speeding toward the 
f our goals. We have been la- 
we shall have to continue our 

the handicaps of constantly 

perating costs of Government, 

with declining revenues, and 

at present at least under a deficit-spending 
the part of our Government. 

ng as this condition exists we 

may pect our river resources development 

program to be retarded. Under these condi- 
tions it is highly improbable, if not impos- 
sible at we can soon accelerate the speed 
of appropriations for construction commen- 


Mr. 


also 


and pos 


surate with the needs for improvements al- 
ready developed and those that are now in 
process and are yet to be authorized by the 
Congress. 

At our last convention we had a number 
of subjects on our agenda for consideration. 
Those same subjects are probiems Ior us yet 
to consider and I shall now enumerate some 
of those that I consider most important so 
that we may keep them in mind during our 
deliberations in this meeting. 

(1) Report of the Hoover Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

Ii I may digress from this report, I may 
say, having served as a member of the Hoover 
Commission, I think it did a considerable 
amount of very valuable and constructive 
work. I did not agree with all of its recom- 
mendations. With some, I rather violently 
disagreed; but that report, insofar as it 
relates to this rivers and harbors develop- 
ment, flood-control program, according to 
my judgment, and I believe according to 
yours, is not constructive but, instead, it is 
devastating. 

That report and the recommendations of 
the majority of the Commission as related to 
reorganizations affecting river resources de- 
velopment is of vital importance because in 
the judgment of your president, who was a 
member of the Commission and who filed a 
dissenting report to the majority’s findings 
and recommendations, its proposals would 
reorganize into disorganization—in fact, 
would emasculate the civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers and do irreparable harm 
to both our flood control, navigation, and 
rivers and harbors program and to the 
Nation. 

(2) Federal, regional, or Valley Authority 
bills introduced in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress—which are still pending and which 
have administration support for their en- 
actment into law. 

(3) Ownership of submerged or tidelands; 

(4) The necessity, if any, for adoption of 
a Federal power policy properly recognizing 
and protecting the interests, rights, and re- 
sponsibilities of State governments in the 
field of water resources and power develop- 
ment; 

(5) Other water and land development 
problems such as (a) soil conservation; (b) 
legislative programs, including the neces- 
sary appropriations therefor. 

There were others on the agenda at the 
last session and others at this session of the 
Congress but I consider those that I have 
referred to as of the greater importance. 

The scorecard on the two legislative pro- 
posals in the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress affecting rivers and harbors and 
flood control is about as follows: 

1. The civil functions appropriation bill 
(H. R. 3734) for flood control and rivers and 
harbors finally approved in the conference 
report of the two Houses and as approved by 
the President on October 13, 1949, contained 
for— 

Rivers and harbors........... $197, 489, 690 
‘lood control 426, 930, 400 


634, 420, 090 


2. Omnibus rivers and harbors and flood- 


Total 


control bill (H. R. 5472), and this is the 
authorization bill, passed the House August 
22, authorizing for— 
Rivers and harbors 
Flood Control 


$119, 539, 975 

$95, 000, 000 
This is the bill as passed by the House of 

Representatives. : 

On October 7 the Senate Public Works 
Committee after extended hearings on the 
bill reported the bill to the Senate, recom- 
mending the addition of 28 rivers and har- 
bors projects, totaling $108,699,650, and 21 
additional flood-control projects in the 
amount of $338,529,000. On October 17 the 
Senate approved all of those amendments 
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that had been proposed by the Senate Pyp. 
lic Works Committee, but deferred action on 
final passage of the bill until Congress shoyjq 
reconvene in January of this year. 

That bill is still on the calendar of the 
Senate. I believe we have assurances, at 
least it is expected that, immediately after 
the passage of the pending bill, the pending 
business in the Senate at the present, a bill 
(I do not have the number of it) kn 
as the Kerr gas bill, as soon as that is dis. 
posed of, I understand, our flood control ang 
rivers and harbors authorization bill will be 
the next matter of business in the Senate, 
and I am very hopeful that nothing else wij] 
intervene. Action on the bill has been de. 
layed for various reasons and we are al] 
very hopeful that nothing will intervene to 
further delay the final enactment of this 
measure. 

The bill as amended and on the Senate 
Calenaar contains authorizations as follows: 


For rivers and harbors $228, 169, 625 
For flood control - 1,336, 645, 200 


----- 1, 564, 814, 825 


The people of this Nation are apparently 
becoming more conscious of the need of in- 
creasing the tempo of Federal activity in this 
field of public improvements. 

I can testify to that because I am a mem. 
ber of both the Public Works Committee 
of the Senate, that has jurisdiction over 
authorization bills of this character, and also 
a member of the Appropriations Committee 
where we hear testimony and vote with ref. 
erence to the immediate need and, in many 
instances, an emergency need for various 
projects throughout the Nation. Last year— 
and the same thing is being repeated this 
year—there appeared before these commit- 
tees, before the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate, many citizens from all over the 
country, from practically every State in the 
Union, urging the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate to include many projects 
that are not recommended by the budget but 
for which they are able to make a convinc- 
ing case, not only of the immediate need 
but of their soundness with respect to econ- 
omy and with respect to the necessity of 
them, to protect both property and human 
lives. 

To all those who have worked unceasingly 
for greater development and control of our 
water resources, we have reason for much 
encouragement in our efforts. However, 
while the President’s budget recommenda- 
tions for the 1951 fiscal year are in some re- 
Spects quite satisfactory, in others they are 
very disappointing. 

The President recommended appropria- 
tions for 1951 as follows: For flood control, 
$556,752,000; rivers and harbors, $240,714,000; 
or a total of $797,466,000. Those are sub- 
stantial sums and we are very appreciative 
and grateful to the President for having the 
wisdom, in the meeting of his responsibilit 
to this Nation in the position he occt 
having recognized this need, he has 
willing, notwithstanding the fiscal « 
tions of our Government, to recommend an 
increase this year over that of last; but 
must be borne in mind by all of us that this 
program has been tremendously retarded ! 
during the war years it was impossible 
carry it on and practically all work of th! 
character was suspended and, therefore, we 
failed in that period of time, utterly failed 
by the very inability to do so, to keep pace 
with the increasing needs for improvement 
of this character. 

Thus, the President, too, recognizes the 
growing need and urgency for completion ol 
projects that are now in the course of con- 
struction but, in view of fiscal difficulties 
that have arisen which reflect an operating 
deficit of $5,500,009,0C0 for the present fiscal 
year 1950, and a correspondingly anticipated 
deficit for 1951 of five billion or more, the 


own 


Grand total 














president felt constrained to withhold from 
his budget any recommendations for appro- 

riations to start construction of new proj- 
ects that have long been authorized and the 
need for many of which, are actually in an 
emergency category. 

I know we would like to have those proj- 
ects constructed. I have a number in my 
area that are ready and badly needed, but 
I want to emphasize this morning that we 
are confronted with a condition with refer- 
ence to the fiscal affairs of this Government 
that cannot be disregarded and, with respect 
to this recommendation, I commend the 
president for his effort in that instance, at 
least, to try to hold expenditures down so 
that we might not run such a heavy deficit. 
I only wish that he had gone as far in some 
other directions to reduce expenditures, be- 
cause I believe it would have contributed to 
a very much closer balanced budget. 

It is perfectly apparent that if this con- 
dition continues, this deficit spending, this 
living beyond our national income, if this 
continues for another 2 or 3 years, our water 
resources development programs will suffer 
greatly and could possibly be indefinitely 
postponed. 

I say that in all seriousness, because there 
is a feeling in the hearts and the minds of 
the people of this Nation now that it is dan- 
serous for this Government, in this critical 
period, to adopt what may become and can 
easily become a fixed policy of deficit spend- 


No one is more aware of the urgent need 
for economy in Federal expenditures than 
» the officers of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress and I am sure that applies 
to every delegate here. Your president, as a 
Member of the United States Senate, is 
ig that group of Congressman and Sen- 
ators who are often publicly maligned and 
ridiculed and termed reactionary, because 
we favor sound fiscal policies on the part of 
the Federal Government and insist that it 
hould operate under a balanced budget. 
And as I see the picture, a balanced budget 
is essential to the carrying on of our public- 
improvements program because our entire 
program is subjected to attack when the 
Federal Government operates by deficit 
spending. It is, therefore, imperative and in 
the interest of progress toward our goal that 
the Congress eliminate every nonessential 
expenditure possible from the operating cost 
of the Government and only make expendi- 
tures for the most needed essentials. If this 
is not done, river and harbor and flood-con- 
trol programs will become the victims of such 
a policy and will be materially impeded to 
the extent that desirable and essential prog- 
ress in this field will be harmfully if not dis- 
astrously retarded. It is still our firm convic- 
ion that it is true economy and a wise, 
und business investment for the Federal 
vernment to spend an adequate amount 
f public funds in developing the Nation’s 
tural resources and in providing the means 
effectively combat the floods that are con- 
stantly destroying life and property each 
r in the various parts of the country, and 

to construct river projects that enhance the 
economic opportunities of our people and 
build a stronger nation in conserved and 
utilized resources and in productive capac- 
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It should be rememtered and the people 
hould be made conscious that all such Fed- 
| projects authorized by the Congress pro- 

public benefits exceeding their cost. It 

ll known that the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers, in their capacity as consulting engt- 

rs for the Congress, definitely lean to the 

of conservatism in estimating those 

efits and costs and do not include many 

uxiliary benefits that necessarily flow from 

1 developments which could and should 

tly be taken into account in arriving at 
ratio benefits. 


a 
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REGIONAL OR VALLEY AUTHORITIES 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has repeatedly expressed its opposition to 
legislation creating Federal regional or val- 
ley authorities and has supported the pro- 
gram of the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army; Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and Department of 
Agriculture for the development of our water 
and land resources. 

We have registered and reaffirmed our op- 
position to the creation of Federal regional 
or valley authorities either by legislative act 
or by Executive order. 

We have urged the extension of compre- 
hensive basin-wide research and planning 
similar to the Pick-Sloan plan now operating 
in the Missouri Basin to other major basins 
which present similar problems and oppor- 
tunities, respecting at all times the rights 
and desires of each State located in such 
basin as they may appear. 


IRRIGATION-RECLAMATION 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has commended the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior for the 
progress it has made in reclaiming the arid 
and semiarid land in the 17 Western States 
and emphasized the necessity for continued 
effort. There is increasing need there for ad- 
ditional Federal projects for irrigation to 
bring all cultivatable lands for which water 
is available into production for the increas- 
ing population of the Western States and to 
meet our extensive commitments abroad. 
Adequate funds to provide the many facilities 
for the varied irrigation needs must be avail- 
able in consistent annual amounts to enable 
rapid progress to be made and we have urged 
that the Congress provide them. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


We believe that the prevention of soil ero- 
sion as a responsibility of the Department of 
Agriculture and the closely related major 
drainage and channel improvement program 
now conducted by the Corps of Engineers 
should be accelerated as a beneficial and 
most important feature in the development 
and preservation of our natural resources. 
These programs must outpace the devasta- 
tion and soil erosion now visiting our fertile 
slopes and the resulting detrimental effect 
on the efficiency of our commerce-laden 
streams. Only then can we be assured of 
maximum returns from the soil which helped 
to create this Nation. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


In promoting the orderly development of 
our land and water resources the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress has been stead- 
fast in its position that hydroelectric power 
development at Federal dams should be eco- 
nomically justified and consistent with the 
necessity for such power. Our position is 
and has been that such development should 
be confined, however, to projects located in 
shortage areas and then only when feasible 
and as a supplement to existing private sup- 
ply. Supplemental power from steam plants 
is questioned as being inconsistent with the 
“private enterprise’ policy which has made 
our Nation the envy of the world. Unre- 
stricted and unwarranted competition with 
private power facilities will continue to be 
opposed. 

TIDELANDS 


We believe the title to the submerged lands 
of our Nation should be vested in the States 
through adequate legislation designed to re- 
serve such submerged lands and the re- 
sources therein to the respective States and 
their people. However, any legislation for 


this purpose should preserve to the United 
States the paramount right to continue with 
improvements for national defense, naviga- 
tion, flood control, and allied purposes as 
now authorized and as may be 
in the future. 


authorized 
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REORGANIZATION 


Since it was organized at Johns Hopkins 
University in October 1901, the National Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress has never deviated 
from the position that development and im- 
provement of our rivers, harbors, and water 
resources can best be planned and executed 
by the nonpolitical, experienced, conserva- 
tive Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army. The Congress has consistently op- 
posed the many efforts which have been 
made through the years to turn these func- 
tions over to a civilian organization, whether 
it be called a department of public works, 
@ public works administration, or a so-called 
regional or valley authority. 

The latest assault upon the Corps of Army 
Engineers as the agency of the Congress 
entrusted with the responsibility and duty 
of making survcys, estimates, and legislative 
recommendations, stems from the recom- 
mendations of a majority of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. A majority of 
that Commission recommended that all of 
the civil functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers be transferred to the Department of 
the Interior. That means that the Bureau 
of Reclamation would become the prime sur- 
veying, investigating, recommending, con- 
structing, and operating agency of the Con- 
gress and the Government for all river and 
harbor, navigation, and flood-control proj- 
ects throughout this Nation. This recom- 
mendation violates the tradition and estab- 
lished practices of the Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government which have continued for 
more than 125 years. It disregards and dis- 
cards all wisdom gained by experience of the 
most competent, efficient, and constructive 
agency of the Federal Government. It is 
purely a grab for power—an attempt to con- 
centrate in one single agency an unprece- 
dented power, both economic and political. 
This is a vicious proposal. It is the dream 
of theorists. It is the plotting of planners. 
It has neither supporting data, statistics, 
experience, judgment, improved efficiency, 
economy, nor anything else of merit to rec- 
ommend it. 

This attempt to emasculate the Corps of 
Engineers and to disorganize the construc- 
tion and operations of this tremendously 
vital public-improvement program should be 
defeated, and I hope you will let vour repre- 
sentatives in Congress know that you feel 
that this proposal, if enacted into law, will 
result in tremendous harm, not only to your 
communities where you have a vital stake, 
but to this great Nation of ours, not only 
in the destiny of our own lives but in the 
destiny of civilization. 

Much false propaganda is being dissemi- 
nated by those who have designs upon this 
important service and function of the Fed- 
eral Government. I believe there is defi- 
nitely an organized campaign of false propa. 
ganda being disseminated among the people 
of this Nation in the name of so-called econ- 
omy and efficiency, to transfer all of the con- 
struction functions of the Government into 
one single agency. We talk about concen- 
tration of power. You give to one agency 
the power over a tremendous part of the 
purse strings of this Nation and you take 
both economical and political risks that are 
not safe in any democracy. 

Those of us who are dedicated to the de- 
velopment and conservation of our great 
natural water resources so that their utili- 
zation may be available for the benefit of all 
of our citizens must get into this fight and 
refute, repudiate, and counteract the false 
and deceptive propaganda that is now being 
disseminated with the premeditated and cal- 
culated intent to deceive and mislead the 
American people for the purpose of consoli- 
dating into one agency of Government un- 
precedented economic, social, and political 
power. 
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erican people can be sufficiently 
the dangers inherent in this 
i they will demand that such a plan 
scheme be rejected. 
s already been introduced in the 
833) to carry out the recommen- 
Commission to transfer these 
to the Department of the Interior, 
i has been referred to the Senate 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
nts, of which I am chairman. I 
urances to you and to the 
this Na that I shall do all in 
to defeat that measure. I give the 
rances with reference to any reor- 
n that the President may sub- 
Yongress whith may have the 
joctive. 
is not my fight alone, nor that of the 
alone. It is not just another bat- 
1ing in the Congress. It is the fight 
le of this Nation to protect their 
sources against those who would 
t service in the interest of the 
welfare solely for the purpose of 
control within themselves of the 
vital public-improvement program 
within the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment solely in order that there may be 
concentrated in them and at their disposal 
unprecedented and dangerous economic and 
political power. 

Congressman Priest, in his remarks a while 
ago, referred to the total expenditures that 
this Government has made for all time for 
river and harbor works and their mainte- 
nance and for flood control. He gave you the 
figures with reference to these, but I give 
you the figures that we have spent for con- 
struction only. He included maintenance. 
For rivers and harbors throughout all time 
this Government has spent $2,245,000,000. 
A conse estimate of the benefits that 
have flowed from those improvements to the 
ic benefits, throughout the 20 
29 through 1948 is $5,478,000,- 
at 20-year period the people of 
this Nation received in economic benefits 
$2.20 f every dollar the Federal Govern- 
ment hi spent in construction of these 
projects. The me is true in flood control. 
For all time the Federal Government has 
$2,710,000,000 for the construction of 
fiood-control projects. Estimated benefits, a 
conservative estimate of benefits, up to 1948 
through the same 20-year pericd amount to 
$5,600,000,000, or for every dollar the Fed- 
eral Government has expended for the con- 
struction of flood-control projects the peo- 
ple in return have benefited $2.07. 

Bear in mind that all these projects are 
of comparatively new life. They will con- 
tinue to exist. They will continue to pro- 

throughout the years. 


give as 
I Nation 


rvatiy 


people, econon 
years from 19 


000, or in tI 


spent 


vide these benefits 

That is my answer to those who charge that 
thi rogram has failed, that it is inefficient, 
that it isn’t justified. That is my answer 
to the enemies of this organization and every 
other group in this Nation who say that this 
work has not contributed to the building of 
a stronger Nation. 

This does not take into account thousands 
upon thousands of human lives that have 
been saved. May I say this to you, that the 
enemies of this program, those who are de- 
manding today the crucifixion of the Corps 
ef Engineers and the turning over of all of 
this authority and power to another agency, 
are not responsible for this progress. That 
progress was made by people like you, who 
are willing to give your time, to come to 
meetings like this, originate programs, try 
e that they are sound and get the Con- 
rize them and appropriate 
money for their construction. 

the answer. Do we want to 

t? Are you ready to continue 
I invite you, in your delib- 

e, and when you return to your 


to sé 
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respective communities, bear in mind that 
there are two dangers today to this internal 
development program. One is a policy of 
deficit spending on the part of the Federal 
Government; as evidence of that see what 
the House committee did to the President’s 
budget recommended for this purpose. It 
made an over-all cut the other day of 4 
percent on the President’s budget, but sin- 
gled out this program and cut it 25 percent. 
There is one danger to this program, one of 
the greatest, for this Government to con- 
tinue to operate by deficit spending. 

And the other is the disorganization of 
the efficient system that we have built up, 
and the transferring of these functions to 
less competent, less experienced hands. 

Let us fight to retain this program. I 
have been charged with being a lobbyist for 
this group. Well,I am. I am going to lobby 
on the floor of the Senate; I am going to 
lobby to the people of this Nation, if by 
lobbying you mean standing for my convic- 
tions and fighting for a program that I he- 
lieve to be constructive and that will build 
this Nation strong and powerful to meet the 
contingencies that arise in the future. 
Thank you. [Applause.] 


Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr.KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the Jackson County Medical 
Society Weekly Bulletin, Kansas City, 
Mo., March 11, 1950, entitled “Keep on 
Calling It What It Is, Doc—It’s Social- 
ized Medicine.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Keep oN CALLING IT Wuat IT Is, Doc—ItT’s 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

Recently at lunch with a lawyer friend 
(who gets around and rates in the upper 
Democrat echelons), the writer was amazed 
to hear him make this statement. 

He explained that in his opinion the Amer- 
ican people would never buy socialized medi- 
cine, if you doctors will only keep on calling 
it by its right name. In this respect, our 
friend agrees with the philosophy expresse 
by Henry Wallace a good many years ago. 

Wallace is reported to have said that 
neither socialism nor communism will ever 
come to America unless it arrives under a 
different label. Many have retorted that 
Wallace ought to know, as an expert. For 
he has advocated many measures, somewhat 
pinko, under other names. 

But, for the purposes of this writing, let 
us not get confused with any side issues. 
Probably nothing has stung the adminis- 
tration spokesmen to the core more poign- 
antly than the just and accurate accusation 
that they are sponsoring the socialization 
of medical care in the United States. 

Almost invariably, from the top-drawer 
mouthpiece on down to the ward heeler, 
they have vehemently denied this allega- 
tion. And, by the same token, it is the truth 
which hurts them, 


Without any attempt to enter the puerile 
practice of bantering such as: “My dad can 
lick yours. No; hecan't. Yes; hecan. No: 
he can’t,” we insist on the right and privi- 
lege of calling an issue exactly as it is. 

When the administration demands a com. 
prehensive health-insurance plan for all our 
people, that identifiies the proposition as q 
collectivist, regimentation technique. And, 
if all our banks, all our railroads, all our coal 
mines, or all our anything, is lumped int 
a gigantic scheme, it is then socialization, 
pure and simple. 

We have talked with many people, as in- 
dividuals and in groups, and there is some- 
thing inherently frightening about the 
phrase “socialized medicine” which causes 
the average American a feeling of revul- 
sion. They don’t want any part of it. Now 
(reasons our opponents) if we but pretty up 
this basic concept, if we but sugar-coat it, 
and call it “national health insurance,” jt 
doesn’t sound so bad. 

It is on this play of words that the pro- 
ponents of socialized medicine are staking 
their claim for effectiveness. They know 
quite well that the American public is not 
ready to buy socialized medicine. And, as 
our lawyer friend advised us, it is necessary 
as physicians to label it correctly in the 
eyes and the minds of the American public. 
It is our duty to keep on calling it what it 
is: socialized medicine. 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD an article from 
the New York Times regarding President 
Truman’s Rorganization Plan No. 1, and 
a statement prepared in opposition to the 
plan. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 4, 1950] 
OpposE ABOLITION OF COMPTROLLER—BANKS OF 

NaTION ARE RALLYING AGAINST REORGANI- 

ZATION PLAN THAT SPELLS VIRTUAL DooM— 

INDEPENDENCE SEEN STAKE—STATE SUPER- 

visors Join ABA, OTHER ASSOCIATIONS IN 

FicgHT—HEeEArincs Due THIs WEEK 

(By George A. Mooney) 

Banks throughout the country are rallyi 
in opposition to President Truman's Reorga! 
ization Plan No. 1 which would virtually 
abolish the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, it was learned yesterday. Although 
the proposal primarily affects national banks, 
the National Association of Supervisors 0! 
State Banks, it is understood, has joined with 
the American Bankers Association, State 
banking associations and other interested 
groups in an effort to arouse resistance. 

The drive will reach its peak intensity on 
Tuesday and Wednesday this week when 
hearings are scheduled to be held before the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Department. Last week the Sen 
ate Banking Committee voted to oppose the 
shift. Also it was reported that Senators 
H. Wittis RosEnTson, of Virginia, and Ho- 


’ 
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wer CAPEHART, Of Indiana, have both intro- 
duced resolutions requesting that the pro- 
posal be defeated and the resolutions will be 
presented at the hearings. 

Although this action might have been ex- 
pected to allay concern, bankers are not 
relaxing the fight, at least not in this area. 
Despite the resolutions by the Senators, Ar- 
thur T. Roth, president of the Franklin 
National Bank, of Franklin Square, Long 
Island, mailed out a 7-page statement to all 
national banks in an attempt to arouse grass- 
roots opposition to the plan. Urging the 
panks to make their views known to Con- 
gress promptly, Mr. Roth pointed out that 
unless a legal majority of 49 Senators ap- 
proves the resolution, the plan will auto- 
matically become effective May 11. 

During the week also, the New York State 
Bankers Association issued a broadside to its 
member banks throughout the State, asking 
immediate action. 

“The American Bankers Association in 
Washington is exerting every influence at its 
command to save the independence of the 
Comptroller’s office,” the State association 
wrote. “The ABA adds that it is of grave 
concern to all banking—this move in Wash- 
ington is a direct challenge to an independ- 
ent banking system.” 


URGED BY HOOVER GROUP 


Recrganization Plan No. 1, ostensibly an 
adaptation of a recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission, was one of 21 Govern- 
ment reorganization plans which President 
Truman sent to Congress On March 13. Sub- 
mitted under the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
the plan would (a) vest in the Secretary of 
the Treasury all functions of all other de- 
partment officers, employees, and offices; 
(b) authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to delegate functions to any officer, employee, 
or office of the Department; (c) establish an 
administrative Assistant Secretary in the 
Department, 

As presently established, the Comptroller’s 
office has a semi-independent status. Al- 
though under the general supervision of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller 
now reports directly to Congress and the 
office makes its own recommendations to that 
body. The Comptroller also enjoys a position 
of prestige on the same level as the heads of 
other supervisory authorities, such as the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

There are approximately 5,000 national 
banks in this country, representing more 
than 56 percent of all the commercial bank- 
ing resources of the Nation, and the Comp- 


troller serves as the sponsor of these banks 
in Washington. Thus, the banks are most 
anxious that the Comptroller’s office be 
maintained intact. They are not concerned 


that Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder might absorb the office if given the 
power, but they are afraid that some future 
holder of the office might do so, 


VIEWS OF SECRETARY 


The Secretary, incidentally, when ques- 
tioned on his views last week was quoted as 
Saying that he did not need any legislation 
to help him run the Treasury. He added 
that he “had no further comment at this 
time.” 

Perhaps the major concern of the bank- 
ers, however, is the fear that the reorgan- 
ization plan would be a further step toward 
breaking down the dual banking system, and 
another move nearer to nationalization. The 
plan, it is held, might be only the fore- 
runner of an additional reorganization plan 
which would transfer either to the Board 


of Governors, or the FDIC, the examining, 
Statistical, 
Comptroller, 


and other functions of the 
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But while presumably intended to permit 
economies of operation in Government, the 
plan would not eliminate any of the de- 
mands on the public purse, the bankers 
point out. Actually, the Comptroller’s of- 
fice is entirely self-sustaining and depend- 
ent in no way upon appropriations made by 
Congress or funds supplied by the Treasury 
Department. Expenses of the office are de- 
frayed exclusively by the assessment on na- 
tional banks for examinations made by it. 
The plan, moreover, would permit the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to transfer the funds 
of the office as well as its records, property 
and personnel, to carry out other functions 
of the Treasury Department. 

The foregoing are only a sampling of the 
variety of reasons in opposition to the plan 
advanced by the bankers. They hasten to 
explain that they are in full accord with all 
Plans which would reduce Federal expendi- 
tures and promote economy, provided they 
are consistent with efficient operation of the 
Government. The bankers add, however, 
that there are many activities, especially 
those developed in recent years, in which 
economies can be readily effected. But the 
Comptroller’s office, they assert, has per- 
formed an effective function in its semi- 
independent status for 86 years. 





MEMORANDUM: REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 1 
as APPLIED TO OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
OF THE CURRENCY 


The principal powers and functions which 
would be transferred to the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the plan would be: 

Chartering of national banks. 

Approval of branch offices. 

Approval of consolidations between Na- 
tional banks or State and National banks. 

Approval of conversions of State banks into 
National banks. 

Approval of recapitalizations and reorgani- 
zations. 

Examination and supervision of national 
banks. 

Power to examine nonbanking affiliates of 
national banks. 

Promulgation of rules and regulations re- 
lating to investment securities of national 
banFe. (State member banks are also sub- 
ject to these regulations.) 

Interpretation, application, and adminis- 
tration of laws relating to lending and in- 
vestment powers of national banks. 

Power to initiate proceedings to remove 
officers and directors of national banks for 
violation of law or continuance of unsafe 
and unsound banking practices 

Power to initiate court proceedings to for- 
feit charter of national bank for violation of 
law. 

Power to publish bank’s reports of exam- 
ination in newspaper if bank refuses to con- 
duct sound banking. 

Power to levy assessments against share- 
holders of national banks to restore impair- 
ment of capital. 

Power to assess fees against national banks 
for the purpose of covering costs of examina- 
tions and to determine the amount thereof. 

Control over funds of the Comptroller's of- 
fice obtained through assessments against 
national banks for expenses of examination; 
this would be transferred to the Secretary 
to be used as he deems appropriate. 

Power to determine insolvency of national 
banks and to appoint a receiver therefor. 

Power to appoint a conservator of a na- 
tional bank. 

Duty of Comptroller to serve as a director 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Many of these powers and functions can, 
in their exercise, be far reaching in their 
effect on our economy and must be exercised 
with sound judgment and caution, free from 
political pressures. 
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When Congress, 87 years ago, created the 
national banking system and the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, it recog- 
nized that such Office, clothed with quasi- 
judicial functions, must be independent. 
Fresh in the mind of all was the country’s 
experience with the United States Bank, 
politically dominated, bestowing its favors 
on some and ruin on others. 

Congress, therefore, in order to make the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency a 
nonpolitical office and to remove it as far as 
practicable from the influences incident to 
the quadrennial changes in party or political 
administration of the Federal Government, 
fixed the term of the Comptroller at 5 years, 
and he was required to report annually direct 
to Congress, instead of to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as other department-bureau 
Officers are required to do. 

The purpose of this latter requirement was 
to enable the Comptroller to present to Con- 
gress for consideration his independent views 
and recommendations in regard to the con- 
ditions and necessities of the banking inter- 
ests and currency needs of the country, free 
from censorship by his official superior, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Thus, Congress made the Comptroller of 
the Currency somewhat akin to an arm of 
Congress, just as it did in latter years with 
the Office of the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

It is, of course, true that the Comptroller 
is under the general supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but a glance at the 
Comptroller’s powers or functions will clearly 
demonstrate the responsibility placed in him 
and him alone. Moreover, his office is fi- 
nanced exclusively by fees and charges paid 
by national banks-.and not by appropriated 
funds and if he should be dismissed by the 
President, the reasons must be reported to 
the Senate. 

Further evidence of the policy of Congress 
to make the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency independent of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, even in recent years, can be 
found in the fact that while originally the 
Comptroller was appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
on the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Congress in 1935 elimi- 
nated the provision for the Secretary’s 
recommendation. 

The independence of this office is well 
illustrated by the opinion rendered to Presi- 
dent Taft in 1912 by Attorney General 
Wickersham when he said: “While the 
Comptroller is performing quasi-judicial 
functions, his discretion cannot be con- 
trolled by you * * * even though with 
respect to other duties he acts under the 
general direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

These safeguards of independence which 
Congress has for 87 years thrown around 
the Office of the Comptroller to insure the 
impartial exercise of the great powers and 
functions lodged in that office would dis- 
appear if Reorganization Plan No. 1 becomes 
law. 

The power of life and death over about 
5,000 banks holding more than 50 percent 
of the banking resources of this country 
would pass into other less independent 
hands. Likewise would pass the general 
supervision and examination of the banks 
with power to control and shape credit poli- 
cies which could lead to political domina- 
tion and control of the money and credit 
of this country, the business lifeblood of all 
our communities and citizens. 

The potentialities presented should be the 
concern of all, whether Democrat or Republi- 
can, even though one cannot be apprehensive 
of the actions of the present Secretary of the 
Treasury if vested with such powers and 
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functions. But the use of such powers by 
a future Secretary in such a way as not to 
be conducive to sound banking or for the 
general public welfare cannot be assumed. 
Political considerations are often demand- 
ing and the urge to exercise power hard to 
resist 

A Secretary of the Treasury confronted 
with the necessity of floating the public debt 
and clothed with the enumerated powers now 
vested in the Comptroller of the Currency 
could enforce a demand for contraction of 
credit in loans and the heavy investment in 
Government securities or as was done dur- 
ing the day of the United States Bank, the 
Withdrawal of credit in a section of the 
country, to its ruin, wher@its votes were not 
deemed to be properly cast. 

The reorganization plan is not the so- 
called Hoover plan. It was designed by the 
Budget Bureau. As applied to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency’s office, it can only 
be assumed that they know not what they 
do. Certainly none of the five objections for 
which Congress directed the Commission to 
submit plans, is involved. There is no limit- 
ing of Federal expenditures, since appro- 
priated funds are not expended in carrying 
on the functions of such office. Likewise, no 
nonessential or duplicated services are in- 
volved or are any executive functions lim- 
ited. On the contrary, the plan, if put into 
execution, could lead to confusion, noneffi- 
cient and cumbersome administration. 

Congress has by grants of final authority 
and concentration of responsibility placed in 
one office the supervision of the national 
banking system. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1950 in- 
evitably would destroy this invaluable serv- 
ice rendered by the Office of the Comptroller. 
A Secretary of the Treasury who was so in- 
clined could delegate any of the functions 
now performed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency to any other agency or employee of 
the Department, however ill-equipped or un- 
suited to perform the particular functions, 
National bankers who had problems con- 
fronting them could rarely discuss them 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
would have final authority in making the 
decisions, because as a Cabinet officer he has 
so many duties to which he must devote time 
and attention. The Secretary's complex 
duties at the present time are such as to 
prohibit him from giving his personal atten- 
tion to problems of individual banks. He 
must confine his activities to making de- 
cisions on broad national policies, and there 
can be no doubt that successful bank super- 
vision demands the closest personal atten- 
tion of those who are charged with its 
administration. 

A Secretary of the Treasury might dis- 

tribute the functions of the Comptroller's 
Office to a number of persons with diverse 
and even conflicting policies. For example, 
he could vest the chartering power in one 
employee, the power to grant branches in 
another, and different segments of super- 
vision in others, thereby losing the con- 
sistency and harmony of policies which have 
long been dominant factors in molding the 
national banking system and improving its 
strength and efficiency. 
« The national banking 
long exist on its present high level in the 
absence of a bureau with the degree of 
autonomy, authority, and responsibility, the 
singleness of purpose and the general ob- 
jectives now embodied in the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. That Bureau 
is the very heart and core of the national 
banking system, having created all of its 
units and supervised their growth. 

The national bankers of this country look 
to this compact, single-purposed organization 
for gu and leadership, and such a@ 
change in its status as would be made by 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 would cause ire 
reparable damage not ouly to the national 


system could not 


idance 


banking system but to all American bank- 
ing generally. Without that independent 
bureau around which national banking is 
built, the unit banks would lose the organi- 
zation which now binds them into the kind 
of a system intended by Congress to serve 
the people and stand as a model for the var- 
ious State systems. 

Furthermore, Reorganization Plan No. 1 
would vest in the Secretary of the Treasury 
the power to take over the funds of the 
Comptroller's office derived fromm assessments 
against national banks and to use them for 
other purposes. It is assumed that the other 
purposes would have to be related purposes, 
but even so, it is highly questionable that 
funds derived from examination fees paid by 
national banks should be used for any pur- 
poses other than the administration and 
supervision of the national banking system 
by an independent agency having the sole 
responsibility. 

At the present time competition between 
the national banking system and the vari- 
ous State banking systems is on a high plane 
chiefly because of the relationship between 
the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the respective State bank super- 
visory authorities, as well as the relation- 
ship between the Comptroller and the other 
two Federal bank supervisory agencies. All 
of these relationships would be destroyed 
because every other agency would assume 
that the Comptroller could not speak au- 
thoritatively with respect to either the na- 
tional banking system or the functions and 
policies of his office, since the Secretary of 
the Treasury would always be in a position 
(if he had not already delegated the func- 
tions to some other employee of the Depart- 
ment) to overrule his positions. Further- 
more, these relationships would be seriously 
impaired by destroying the prestige and au- 
thority of the Comptroller and they could 
not be rebuilt by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury because of the difference between his 
position as a Cabinet officer and the posi- 
tion of the respective State and Federal bank 
supervisor authorities, 

Since one of the functions of the Comp- 
troller is to serve as a director of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Sec- 
retary would—under this reorganization 
plan—be a director and vice chairman of 
that Corporation. By virtue of the prestige 
of his Cabinet position, he would effectively 
control the Corporation. Hence, control of 
two of the three Federal bank supervisory 
agencies would be concentrated in the hands 
of the Secretary. Under these circumstances, 
it is questionable whether the third super- 
visory agency—the Federal Reserve System— 
could long remain undominated, if a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury were inclined toward 
complete consolidation, a possibility which 
is alarming to all of our bankers. 

As previously pointed out, the intent of 
Congress, as indicated by legislation from 
Lincoln's administration to Franklin D, 
Roosevelt’s, has been to keep the Comp- 
troller’s office free from political influence, 
and up to this time that intent of Congress 
has been faithfully carried out. It should 
not now be changed. 


Reorganization Pian No. 1 of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the REcorD a memo. 
randum compiled by the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments on Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1950, providing for 
reorganization of the Department of the 
Treasury. 

As will be noted from the memoran. 
dum, resolutions of disapproval have 
been introduced by Senators Rozegrtsoy 
(S. Res. 246) and Capenart (S. Res, 247), 
and hearings are scheduled before the 
committee beginning tomorrow, April 11, 

This memorandum has been prepared 
with a view to providing Senators who 
may be interested in this proposal with 
advance information relative to its pro- 
visions and the points at issue. It also 
indicates the material which was omitted 
in the reprint of an earlier staff memo- 
randum on plans 1 through 6, in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp 
at page A4243. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 

IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
April 7, 1950. 
(Staff Memorandum No. 81-2-49) 
Subject: Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1950, 
providing for reorganization within the 
Department of the Treasury. 

This memorandum supplements Staff 
Memorandum 81-2-40 which discussed plans 
1 through 6 asa whole. These six plans cen- 
tralize scattered functions by transferring 
to individual department heads “all func- 
tions of all other officers of (the depart- 
ment) and all functions of all agencies and 
employees of such department,” except those 
of hearing examiners, and a few specified 
Government corporations and boards. The 
plans tackle “the first and essential step in 
the search for efficiency and economy by 
eliminating the present diffusion of au- 
thority and confusion of responsibility” in 
line with the four following numbered rec- 
ommendations in Hoover Commission Re- 


. port No. 1 on General Management: 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


“14. Under the President, the heads of de- 
partments must hold full responsibility for 
the conduct of their departments. There 
must be a clear line of authority reaching 
down through every step of the organization 
and no subordinate should have authority 
independent from that of his superior. 

“16. Department heads must have ade- 
quate staff assistance if they are to achieve 
efficiency and economy in departmental 
operations. 

“18. Each department head should receive 
from the Congress administrative authority 
to organize his department. * * * 

“20. We recommend that the department 
head should he given authority to determine 
the organization within his department.”? 


PROVISIONS AND EFFECT OF PLAN NO. 1 


This memorandum develops further those 
considerations particularly related to plan 
No. 1, as to which two resolutions of dis- 
approval were introduced on March 31, 1950, 
by Senators Rosertson (S. Res. 246) and 
CaPEHART (S- Res. 247). 

Hearings will be held on these two reso- 
lutions on April 11 and 12, 1950. Witnesses 
will include Senators RopErTson and CAaPE- 
HART, the Director of the Bureau of the 


The information up to this point was in- 
cluded in Staff Memorandum 81-2-40 dis- 
cussing plans 1-6, but was inadvertently 
omitted by the printer in the reprint of that 
memorandum in the Appendix of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD (p. A2443). 











Budget, the American Bankers Association, 
and representatives of other banking groups. 

Section 1 of plan No. 1 transfers to the 
secretary all functions scattered throughout 
the Department of the Treasury, except the 
functions of hearing examiners and except 
the rations of the Coast Guard which be- 





com , part of the Navy in time of war or 
when the President so directs. The three 
other sections of plan No. 1 authorize the 


Secretary to delegate functions; to appoint 


an Administrative Assistant Secretary, with 
the proval of the President, under the 
clas d civil service at an annual salary of 
$14 ; and to make those transfers of rec- 


rds, property, personnel, and funds which 
are required to carry out this plan. 
T) tatutes controlling the Treasury De- 
rt nt lodge most of the departmental 
fu ns in its major operating units, and, 
her plan No. 1 would shift to the Secre- 
tary the powers now scattered among the 
(1) Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, (3) Bureau 


f Customs, (4) Bureau of Narcotics, (5) 
Bu 1 of the Mint, (6) Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, (7) Fiscal Service, (8) United 
St Secret Service, and (9) United States 
C Guard. 


Since the opposition to plan No. 1 has 
ed on the Office of the Comptroller of 
rrency, the following legal citations 
are limited to the statutory provisions gov- 
erning his activities, as amended to date 
(title 12, U. S. Code): 

“SECTION 1. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury a bureau charged with 
the execution of all laws passed by Congress 

: to the issue and regulation of a na- 
currency secured by United States 
and, under the general supervision of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, of all Federal Reserve notes, 
the chief officer of which bureau shall be 
called the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
hall perform his duties under the general 
directions of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

. 2. The Comptroller of the Currency 
be appointed by the President, by and 
th the advice and consent of the Senate, 
hall hold office for a term of 5 years 
unless sooner removed by the President, upon 

to be communicated by him to the 
; and he shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $15,000 a year.” (The provisions of 
the 1864 statute dealing with Comptroller 

tments, also required the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
this provision was eliminated in 1935.) 


the ¢ 





nate 
€ 1 


VIEWS ON PLAN NO. 1 


A total of 547 communications from 39 
States dealing with plan No. 1, has been 
d to date, all except one being in 

tion to the plan. 
A letter has been received setting forth 
views of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
vill be submitted for the record at the 


American Banker, banking newspaper, 
ing centralization of Treasury func- 
because it. would detract from the 
and authority of the self-supporting 
f the Comptroller of the Currency, 
d office supervises and controls na- 
nks, especially through regular ex- 
ns, meets with the FDIC, and re- 
to Congress. The newspaper states 
ew bankers will question the present 
y of the Treasury * * * since he 
¥ ne time, a national bank examiner 
future Secretaries of the Treasury 
in effect, virtually end the Office’s 
nored functions, and adds that the 
f Treasury and Comptroller legal 
s under Mr. Morgenthau’s regime in 
ended the assumed independence of 
Comptroller. 

With respect to the latter merger of the 
visions, of the Treasury Department 
the Office of the Comptroller of the 
y, it is stated that the establishment 
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of the new Office of General Counsel in the 
Treasury in 1934 did not change the legal 
work performed by the Legal Division of the 
Comptroller's Office. A possible exception to 
this statement would be that, whereas the 
legality of all considerations pertinent to 
the operations ofthe Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency were handled by the 
legal division of that agency prior to 1934, 
the statute passed in the latter year would 
require joint legal work on legal questions 
of a department-wide scope. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The basic question before the committee 
is whether ultimate authority over all Treas- 
ury Department functions should be cen- 
tralized in the Secretary, as is proposed in 
general in plans 1 to 6. In connection with 
plan No. 1, however, consideration must also 
be given to two somewhat conflicting statu- 
tory provisions. On the one hand, the stat- 
utes specifically authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue general directions to 
the Comptroller of the Currency. On the 
other hand, since 1935, they have given the 
Comptroller the more independent status 
usually associated with a Presidential ap- 
pointee; in that year a legislative amend- 
ment eliminated the long-time requirement 
that the Secretary of the Treasury must 
make recommendations in connection with 
appointments of Comptrollers. 

HERMAN C. LOEFFLER, 

Professional Staff Member, 

WALTER L. REYNOLDs, 
Staff Director, 


Approved: 
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Cost of the Chrysler Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an Associated Press article 
from the Washington Post, April 8, 1950, 
relative to the losses due to the strike at 
the Chrysler plants. The figures show 
that today it costs all told better than 
a billion dollars. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

BILLION Is Cost OF CHRYSLER STRIKE TO DaTE 

Detroit, April 7.—Direct losses due to the 
Chrysler strike will pass the $1,000,000,000 
mark Monday, April 10, Automotive News as- 
serted today. 

The various Chrysler plants have been idle 
since January 25. The trade paper said that 
regardless of the outcome of current nego- 
tiations it would be impossible for them to 
reopen next Monday. 

Automotive News estimates that through 
Saturday direct losses growing out of the 
shut-down will total $994,509,680. Another 
$20,000,000 it adds, will be lost Monday. 

Itemizing the losses, the paper says: 

“The $934,509,680 includes the following 
components: $700,000,000 representing aver- 
age value of the 350,000 lost cars and trucks; 
$212,000,000 in‘lost purchases to Chrysler’s 
6,500 suppliers; $61,509,680 in lost wages to 
the 89,000 Chrysler workers, and $21,000,000 in 
lost wages to the 50,000 idled supplier em- 
ployees (after unemployment-compensation 
benefits) . 

“The $1,000,000,000 Chrysler loss is not an 
automotive strike record. That distinction 
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is held by the General Motors strike of 1945- 
46, which lasted for 16 weeks and 1 day and 
cost directly affected parties $1,457,400,000.” 

The crucial point is still the method of 
financing $100-a-month pensions, including 
Federal social security, for Chrysler workers 
at age 65 after 25 years of service. 








The Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Natural Gas Bill,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times on Sunday, 
April 9. I believe that it is one of the 
most penetrating discussions I have read 
of the natural gas bill. It concludes 
with: 

We therefore believe that President Tru- 
man should veto the Kerr bill. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THe Natura Gas BILL 

Within a very few days President Truman 
must decide whether to veto the Kerr bill 
amending the Natural Gas Act of 1938. This 
amendment would exempt prices charged by 
so-called independent producers of natural 
gas from control of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The practical effect of the bill 
would be clearly to forestall Federal regula- 
tion of companies which by 1952 will produce 
some 80 percent of the natural gas sold in 
the United States and which dominate an 
even higher percentage of America’s natural 
gas reserves. 

Congress through the Natural Gas Act of 
1933 granted the Federal Power Commission 
the right, which no one now seriously dis- 
putes, to regulate rates charged by pipe-line 
companies engaged in interstate transporta- 
tion of natural gas and also in its production. 
Whether this law permitted the FPC to go 
one step further back and to regulate inde- 
pendent producers—those who did not en- 


gage in transportation of gas—is open to 






argument. The Supreme Court has said it 
has that right, but the FPC has disavowed 
any intention of interpreting the act in so 


broad a manner. However, this was an ad- 
ministrative decision which can always 
revoked. It seems, in fact, likely to 
voked; and it is precisely to forestall such a 
move that the Kerr bill has been br 
forward. 
Proponents of t 














it would do not] nore than re he 
original intention of Congress as expr¢ d 
in the Natural Gas Act. But what ess 
may have intended in 1938 is less important 
than what the facts demand today 
The principal producers of gas are 

not the pipe-line companies but t I - 
dependents whom the rr b d ; 
out from under any p ible l. 
Who are these independen u 
few thousand of them, but ¢ Z — 
including some of the b in e 
oil business—will soon be about 
half the total amount of 1 trans- 
ported from the southwestern fields, where 
the bulk of the Nation’s supply is concen- 


trated. 
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The crucial point is whether these inde- 
pendents, large or small, are so important 
and so closely linked with that part of the 

] industry which already is in- 


natural-gas 
disputably subject to regulation that Federal 












ate control will become meaningless unless 
they, t are regulated. To state the prob- 
lem in this way is almost to answer it. For 
under c ons as they actually exist in 
the industry, once a pipe line (the only prac- 
ticable cheap method of transporting natural 
gas) is laid to a field, competition at the 
source illy ceases. Pipe lines are too 
expensive to be laid down and picked up 
at will, that a field and the line which 
it feeds are rather permanently joined. 
Sine } been found necessary for the 
Government to regulate rates of the pipe-line 
companies, it seems inescapable that the Gov- 
er ent also be at least in a position to cons 
trol the rates on gas production with which 


the pipe lines are indissolubly linked. Dom- 
inating the Nation’s output as they do, ob- 
viously the independents must be subject to 








Federal regulation if there is to be any ef- 
fe ve Federal regulation at all. We there- 
fore believe that President Truman should 
veto the Kerr bill. 
No Excuses for the Kerr Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JAMES P. KEM 
OF MISSOUPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Vednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix to the REcorpD an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘No Excuses for the Kerr Bill,” 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo., on April 6, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No EXCUSES FOR THE KERR BILL 

Supporters for 
think Presi 





the Kerr natural gas bill 
lent Truman will sign the gas 
grab into law. Edward A. Harris reports from 
Washington that these Congressmen expect 
the President to offer five explanations for 
this jolt to the consuming public: 

1. Mr. Truman could say the Kerr bill dif- 
fers from the Moore-Rizley bill which he bit- 
terly opposed. The Moore bill would have 
allowed rate increases for the entire gas- 
producing industry, while the Kerr bill would 
permit increases for producers who control 
85 percent of the gas reserves. The distinc- 
tion is between letting the gas industry cut 
a whole pie or most of it. 

2. The President could note that the Kerr 
bill was amended to let the Federal Power 
Commission study gas-production prices. 
Rate regulation by studies is obvious non- 


s se. 





3. Mr. Truman could stress that gas prices 
have not risen as have prices of other fuels. 
Natural gas is a relatively new industry and 
its efforts at major price increases date only 
to 1947. But Senator DouGLas reported that 
these prices have doubled or tripled in many 
recent instances Shall they continue 
upward 

4. Mr. Truman could promise new regula- 
tory legislation if gas prices do go up as a re- 
sult of the Kerr bill. 
this is locking 
stolen 
5. The 





The common phrase for 
the barn after the horse is 
Fresident would sign the Kerr bill 


reluctantiy. It would make more sense if 
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he were so reluctant to sign that he would 
veto the bill instead. The Kerr bill is just 
the kind of special-interest legislation which 
the Fair Deal is pledged to oppose. There is 
no way to excuse it. 





Pricing Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp a letter which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 
10, 1950, under the heading of “Pricing 
natural gas—Kerr bill said to aid con- 
sumer by fostering competition.” 

The letter was addressed to the editor 
of the New York Times by Roland F. 
Beers, head of the department of fuel 
resources Of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Troy, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PRICING NATURAL GAS—KEeERR BILL Saip To 

Atp CONSUMER BY FOSTERING COMPETITION 
To the EpiTor oF THE NEw YorkK TIMES: 

It is evident that much confusion abounds 
as to the real meaning of the Kerr amend- 
ment to the Natural Gas Act now before the 
President for signing. It has been reported 
in the New York Times that the bill passed 
the Senate and then the House with a ma- 
jority of but two votes. Since the action by 
Congress it has been predicted by various 
sources that the people are to be robbed of 
their money to pay for the increased prices 
of gas, that the rich are gouging the poor, 
and that a few interests have succeeded in 
putting over a nefarious plot to fill their 
coffers at the expense of the general public. 
It may be helpful to point out the factual 
situation and to quiet the fears of those who 
may be alarmed. 

It is assumed that the purpose of desirable 
legislation is to encourage the production of 
abundant quantities of natural gas for long 
periods of time at prices favorable to those 
offered by other fuels—e. g., coal and oil. It 
is the writer’s belief that the Kerr bill will 
accomplish this result. 

In order to maintain low consumer prices 
for natural gas there must be adequate and 
continuing supplies. The history of the oil 
and gas industry shows, as a matter of rec- 
ord, that when prices for these commodities 
are favorable in relation to costs, exploration 
effort arises which maintains supplies at 
levels consistent with a satisfactory price 
structure. So long as taere is an adequate 
reward for the risks of exploration, drilling, 
production, and recovery, there will be found 
the venture funds to carry on these hazard- 
ous undertakings. 


SUBJECT TO REGULATIONS 


If the Federal Power Commission assumes 
control over the price of natural gas at the 
wellhead, the commodity will, in effect, be 
subject to two, possibly three, separate sets 
of regulations: FPC commodity price-con- 
trol, FPC pipe line rates and State public 
utility rate controls. It is probable that 
FPC price control would be based on the net 
return after taxes, not more than approxi- 
mately 6 percent, on the computed cost of 
acquisition. This is the general plan upon 









which pipe line rates are determined today, 
The range of acquisition costs is very great. 

At the present time the price of natura) 
gas at the wellhead is at an index of 88.3, 
compared with coal at 108 and oil at 192, }; 
is well to note that the low price for natura) 
gas prevails in the complete absence of price 
control at this time, and with a market 
demand many times that of the available 
supply. If there were adequate supplies of 
gas at the consuming markets of the North. 
east, it is safe to say that gas would quad- 
ruple its present volume of consumption in 
competition with other fuels. 

The gas industry is well aware of the pos- 
sibilities of this great market, and the plan. 





ning of pipe lines costing hundreds of mil. 
lions of dollars, operated under the strict 
regulation of the Federal Power Commission, 
is contemplated in the face of strong compe- 
tition of oil and coal. Therefore, the gas 
industry recognizes full well that thes 
large outlays of capital funds can earn ade- 
quate return only on the basis of maintain. 
ing a healthy competitive price structure. 

Considering these factors together, there 
is but one logical conclusion as to future 
practices of gas producers in respect to price 
The lack of Federal regulation will not caus: 
them to raise their wellhead prices indis- 
criminately. If they yield to such tempta- 
tion, they will sooner or later lose t 
markets. The natural competition of 5, 
independent gas producers among them 
selves is the best guarantee in this Nation 
that consumers will not be gouged of mon 
to fill the pockets of the rich. We cann 
say as much for Federal price regulation 
other commodities. 











DWINDLING RESERVES 

Although we now have 189,090,000,000,( 
cubic feet of gas reserves, enough for 30 years 
at the present rate of consumption, this 
huge amount will dwindle to 9 years’ supply 
in 1955, when our markets will take 20,0( 
000,000,000 cubic feet per year. Meanwhile, 
under the incentive of a fair return on ex- 
ploration and production costs, programs of 
exploration will be organized to maintain 
the Nation’s gas reserves at safe levels. It is 
important to note that the oil industry has 
kept approximately 13 years’ supplies 
sight for more than 20 years, due to opera- 
tion of economic laws involving balance 
supply and demand in a competitive field 

There seems slight justification for regula- 
tion of the price of mineral fuels at this tim 
unless we wish to go all-out for the special- 
ized state. It is surprising to note the loud 
clamor of people who imagine the threat o! 
domination by the interests to be at their 
very doors. If we desire abundant quanti- 
ties of natural gas at competitive prices, the 
Kerr bill should become law. It is as simpie 
as that. 








ROLAND F. BEERS, 
Head, Department of Fuel Resources, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Troy, N. Y., April 5, 1950. 
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Way to Cheap Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF CKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Way 
to Cheap Gas,” published in the Chicago 
Daily News of April 7, 1950. 





re Leing no objection, the editorial 

rdered to be printed in the Recorp, 
llows: 

Way To CHEaP Gas 

Natural Gas Rate Exemption Act 

Y 1 by Congress and now awaiting action 

by President Truman offered a prime invita- 

to demagogy, and its opponents have 

the most of it. They have skillfully 

d the impression that this is a brash 

by greedy interests at the consumers’ 


' The fact is that the act merely continues 
the present condition in which the Federal 
P r Commission does not regulate the 
) f natural gas sold by independent pro- 

1 to the pipe-line companies. The FPC 
had tentatively reached for such authority, 
nd the new law was enacted to clarify the 
present Natural Gas Act. 

Under the present unregulated market, the 
Bureau of Mines has reported, the price of a 
million units of heat bought in the form of 


Bought as coal or oil, t.2 cost of those 
has increased sharply, There is good 

n to believe that Federal regulation 
ld not, as its advocates assert, cut the 
» of gas, but, on the contrary, would 
it. 

The reason for this is that the independent 

icers of gas do not have to sell it to the 
piy e companies. They have a vast 
market in concerns which convert natural 

high octane gasoline and other hydro- 
carbon products. 

Furthermore, the standard regulatory 
ice of allowing a rate that will return 
recent on investment is not sufficient to 
promote the extensive exploration that is 
required if supplies are to be increased. It 
is abundant supply that cuts prices. 

Senator PauL DouGLas was the most volu- 
ble and effective spokesman against the bill, 
which was sponsored by Senator Kerr (who 

ns to be a millionaire gas producer). 


_—— 








Senator Douctas likes Government regula- 
n principle, be it of rents, farm prices, 
> Wells. 


He made the point that the independent 

producers hold the relation toward the 

ipe-line companies that the railroads occu- 

in relation to shippers. That is to say, 

“Once the railroads are built, local shippers 
their mercy.” 

The analogy is good, but it doesn’t come 
nut as Senator Dovucias intended. He is 
right about the theory of rail regulation. 
3ut it overlooks the competition they have by 
highway and water. The plight of the 
railroads from the character of this regula- 

is apparent. 

Gas, too, must meet competition. Con- 
sumers are not going to install gas furnaces 

s it makes a clear saving over oil or 

( Senator Doucias made a tearful plea 

for ‘12,000,000 housewives who pay for cook- 

i as with scanty pocketbooks” cowing 
before the onrush of the octopus. 

e housewives might be glad to know 

4 cents would be a generous estimate 

e field price of the gas they use in a 

h’s cooking. They might also be glad 

» reassurance of Speaker RAYBURN, who 

least as well informed on the subject 

nator Douc.ias, that the Kerr bill would 

crease the price of gas by one red cent. 

» Daily News is for low gas prices. We 

nvinced that the way to have them 

encourage producers to find more gas 





) sell it to the pipelines. Transmission 
¢ drop as volume increases, and the more 
high-priced manufactured gas that is dis- 


placed by natural gas, the greater the saving. 
The clamor for regulation has put Presi- 
dent Truman in a delicate spot. If he signs 
the bill he will appear to be siding against 
self-annointed “champions of the 
within his own party. It is a 


consumer” 
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hard choice for a man who is professionally 
on the side of more regulation of everything. 

He realizes, however, that his Defense De- 
partment has approved the Kerr bill, know- 
ing that incentives are required for the 
exploration that will add to the existing re- 
serves. He realizes, also, that rent control 
is not producing housing, any more than 
pric, control of men’s shirts and toilet paper 
produced those articles, but merely turned 
manufacture into other items that would 
yield a profit. 

Gas interests are probably no more and 
no less greedy than any other segment of 
business. There might be a drive also to 
exempt from rate regulation those gas sup- 
plies which are owned by the pipe-line com- 
panies. If it comes it should be defeated. 
There must be regulation of self-dealing by 
a public utility. 

Finally, the Kerr bill permits the FPC to 
carry on a continuing investigation of gas 
prices. If some combination of collusive 
practices should result in excessive prices, 
the legisiative remedy is at hand. 





Deficit Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Could Stronger States Solve 
Problem?” from the issue of March 16, 
1950, of the Northampton Times, pub- 
lished at Cape Charles, Va. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


COULD STRONGER STATES SOLVE PROBLEM? 


Without attempting to solve the present 
political problems facing the people of this 
country as they contemplate the increasing 
cost of Government or to decide where Gov- 
ernment spending should stop, we call at- 
tention to the dangerous practice of deficit 
spending in times of relatively great pros- 
perity. 

If the United States Government cannot 
reduce its national debt, in the midst of a 
prosperous era, one wonders whether the 
debt will ever be reduced. It may be, of 
course, that the growing wealth of the Na- 
tion will enable it, in future yedrs to carry 
the burden without too much strain. Never- 
theless, if the cost of Government continues 
to go up and governmental expenditures are 
financed by deficit spending, no One can 
predict the end. 

It is quite apparent, however, that if such 
a course is pursued by the United States—the 
kind of government we will have hitherto 
known—the Government will take over 
more and more of the responsibility that 
has formerly attached to individuals. Those 
with wealth of any kind will be taxed more 
and more to provide equality of everything 
for those who have not, for various reasons, 
earned such equality. 

While we are not wise enough to say when 
such a thing would occur, it is obvious that, 
at some point, the Government would domi- 
nate a completely regimented society. 

Discussing this general problem recently, 
Mr. James A. Farley, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral, urged a decrease of Federal 2rants to 
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the States, asserting that if this trend 1s 
not discontinued, the States will gradually 
give up all of their responsibilities and the 
Federal Government will absorb them. This 
process has been going on for many years 
and, in the end, the result will be the one 
Mr. Farley predicts unless some intelligent 
effort is made to strengthen the financial 
position of the States and other local gov- 
erning units. 


The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun of this 
morning the first of a series of four arti- 
cles by Miss Helen Delich on the condi- 
tion of the American merchant marine. 
I am convinced that the story unfolded 
in this and succeeding articles will be of 
such vital interest not only to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, but to the people at 
large that they should be given the wid- 
est possible attention. 

Hearings conducted by our Subcom- 
mittee on Maritime and Merchant Ma- 
rine have disclosed a pitiful condition in 
this once great segment of ou” national 
economy. To all intents and purposes 
the American merchant marine, as the 
testimony and available data reveal, is 
rapidly passing from the world scene. 
Only immediate remedial action along 
different lines proposed, including S. 
2786, which I introduced to interest pri- 
vate capital in the construction and op- 
eration of merchant and passenger 
ships, will save the situation, and assure 

he ships and the ship workers which 
our country would need badly in case of 
a future emergency. 

I ask unanimous 
morning’s 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of April 10, 1950] 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHT SHIPs 
IN MERCHANT MARINE; FIVE THOUSAND 
THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SEVEN IN 1946 
(The following article is the first of a series 

of four by Miss Delich on the condition of 

the American merchant marine.) 
(By Helen Delich) 

The American merchant marine—one of 
the most controversial subjects in Washing- 
ton and United States seaports for the last 
5 years—today consists of 1,208 active ships 
with a total deadweight tonnage of 14,000,000. 

On June 30, 1946, there were 5,387 ships 
with a deadweight tonnage of 55,100,000 
flying the American flag. 

In the prewar period, on September 1, 1939, 
the Stars and Strips waved from 1,379 ships 
totaling 11,700,000 toms. More than 1,200 
of these were active. At that time the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 provided for the 
construction of 50 new ships a year, both to 
replace obsolete one t 


consent that this 
article be inserted in the 


s and to add to the fleet 
for a 10-year period. 
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NG DONE TO HALT DECREASE 

hile the American merchant ma- 
declines—4, 6, 10 ships a 

hing is being done to halt the 


1ate subcommittee on maritime mat- 
ded by Senator O’Conor and Senator 
r, Democrat, Washington, has beer 
ings on the of the 
arine in conjunction with a long- 
y have proposed to alleviate 
the industry. 
) attempting to get $25,000,000 
e appropriation for the imme- 
of 134 merchant ships, consid- 
the necessary military auxiliary 
laid-up fleet. 


near status 


NO MARITIME BLOC 
of these bills is expected to meet 
ional approval unless action to 
wmakers is taken at once, both 
Senators have said. 

One of the principal 
American merchant 


le 


reasons why the 
marine issue has been 
tossed from pillar to post in the Capitol is 
that the maritime States do not have—and, 
apparently, are not interested in—any solid 
front, su the silver bloc and the farm 
bloc, present and push their case. 

The nearest to solid support for the mari- 
time cause comes from the Washington State 
representatives, all of whom are diligent to 
get some action. From Maryland, Senator 
O’CONOR appears to be doing more than the 
other seven Congressmen combined. Yet 
the maritime indystry is as important to 
this S as to the northwestern one. 

DESIRABILITY WIDELY AGREI 


It agreed that any world power must 
have a1 lequate merchant marine. Besides 
its war u Iness, a merchant fleet is impor- 
tant ! peacetime commerce and eco- 
nomic bility of its nation, as well as play- 
ing an important role in international 
finance, foreign relations, and foreign eco- 
nom 

Despite this, the number of laid-up ships— 
in deteriorated condition—in the American 
national defense reserve fleet has increased 
to 2,180. Seventy-five others are laid up at 
piers and temporary anchorages by the lack 
of cargoes 

Special reque 
and the 


some of the 


ts by the Maritime Commis- 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to have 
se ships in the reserve fleet in 
absolute readiness to meet an emergency 
have gone unheeded. 

When the leid-up fleets were designated 
by Congress at the end of the war, the legis- 
é so ordered that these ‘“dead’’ ships 

maintained. Not only have they 

comply with their own mandate 
are refusing to allot the requested 
to save $268,000,000 worth of 

st of building only 134. 

luded in the 2,180 figure are 86 
this country lent to Russia 
lend-lease program and which 
been returned or accovnted for 

h the exception of France, which 

1e such craft, Russia is the only 
ll charged with lend-lease steamers. 

passenger ships, essential for 
ports, now number 39 privately 
with a total gross tonnage of 


s10n 


there were 117 of: 877,300 gross 

ENGER SHIPS BEING BUILT 
truction are the United States 
‘r, two American Export Lines 


Lines per 
liners for the Mediterranean 


service, and 
three for the President Line to 
serve rcund the world. 

In prospect are a Diesel-propelled passenger 
liner for the Mississippi Shipping Co. and 
ition passenger-trailer ships for 

les-San Francisco run. 
Bernstein has requested Maritime 
1 permission to buy two P-2 trans- 


American 


ports and convert them to passenger ships 
for the New York-Amsterdam-Rotterdam 
run, not now covered by an American-flag 
ship. The Commission has authorized issu- 
ance of bids to determine the cost of these. 

A method of replacing the Moore-McCcr- 
mack Lines Good Neighbor ships to South 
America must be worked out by October 
when tkeir charter on the Government- 
owned vesse!s expires. 

COASTAL AND INTERCOASTAL 

Another phase of the industry sharply af- 
fected is the once-important coastwise and 
intercoastal dry cargo fleets—those which 
saw the United States through the early days 
of both world wars. Today they employ 75 
to 100 ships. Before the last war there were 
409 dry-cargo chips there. 

Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, describes the in- 
tercoastal situation as a matter of grave 
concern. 

“We need a domestic fleet to handle a 
large peacetime volume of coastwise and in- 
tercoastal trade,” the chairman believes. “In 
two World Wars, our home fleet has a!so pro- 
vided the solid core of vessels operating in our 
own waters that we required for national 
security. Let us not forget that it we> do- 
mestic fleets, transferred to military use, 
which plugged the gap in 1917 and held the 
line after Pearl Harbor until we could build 
a bridge of ships.” 

WAGIS AND CANAL TOLLS 

The interccastal business is affected by 
seamen’s high wages, the high Panama Canal 
tolls (which the President has proposed to 
raise even higher) and expensive stevedoring 
costs. 

The average freighter plying between Bal- 
timore and Los Angeles pays $7,000 each time 
it goes through the Canal. Studies are 
under way to attempt to lessen the burden 
of loading and discharging ships. 

The status of the American merchant 
marine is reflected sharply in the shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repair yards, whose existence 
virtually depends on American shipping. 

Nine ship-construction and repair yards 
dating back to the prewar pericd have had to 
close down completely because there is no 
prospect of new building. Repairing has hit 
rock bottom with the foreign ships having all 
of their major work done at home, 


FOUR YARDS SWITCH JOBS 

Four other prominent yards have switched 
to manufacturing oil-refinery machinery, 
offset printing presses, paper-making ma- 
chinery, spinning machines, hydraulic tur- 
bines, crushing (ice) and beverage (the coin 
type) machines. 

The beverage-machine manufacturer is 
the Bath (Maine) Iron Works, a shipyard 
whose construction history dates back to 
1829. 

J. M. Willis, head of Baltimore’s Bethle- 
hem Steel division, who has been in the 
business 52 years, calls the situation a 
“crisis” and describes it as “the most ex- 
treme the American shipping world has ever 
faced.” 

The Shipbuilders Council of America said 
the United States must have an absolute 
minimum of 35,000 to 40,000 men in the 
private shipbuilding industry to face any 
emergency. 

Today, there are less than 20,000 actually 
taking checks home each week. Sparrows 
Point, still the leader in the number of new 
ships in process and on order, last week 
ordered an average of 2,600 skilled produc- 
tion workers daily. 

A committee appointed by President Tru- 
man in 1947 to study the situation declared, 
“It will be a matter of national concern if 
the number of men actually engaged in the 
construction of vessels in private and naval 
shipyards should drop below 60,000. Every 
practicable effort should be made so to 
schedule shipbuilding that the worl ‘oad in 


ipyards may he maintained at a reg. 
y uniform level.” 
NUMBER EXPECTED TO DROP 

The number of skilled men engaged jn 
private and naval shipyard construction— 
actual production workers—today is approxi. 
mately £5,000. 

This number is expected to begin drop. 
ping more sharply within 2 months anq 
continue until all of the 32 ships now under 
construction are finished. The last one 
slated for delivery is the 48,000-ton super. 
liner in April 1952. All the others will be 
in the hands of their owners by April 195. 

In the ship-repair field, it is recommendeg 
that an equal number of skilled repair men 
be available as new builders. 

Commercial ship-repair yards are working 
about 10,000 production workers a day right 
now. : 

COMPARISON WITH 1933 EBB 


In Baltimore, considered one of the most 
important ship-repairing points in the Na. 
tion, less than 1,800 men actually worked 
in the production end the week of March 12, 

In 1933, described by the President's com- 
mittee as the “low ebb of shipbuilding ac. 
tivity,” the over-all employment for ship. 
building and repair was about 56,000, of 
which 34,000 were employed in private yards, 
both repair and building. 

Some 75,000 shipyard workers, who had 
become skilled and planned to make their 
livelihood in the yards, have turned to what. 
ever else promises steady work or are draw- 
ing unemployment compensation. 

DRAFTSMEN TURN ELSEWHERE 

Their fear of taking a chance in order to 
wait for a revival in the shipyard business is 
illustrated by the 100 draftsmen who were 
released, but on call, at the Sparrows Point 
plant about 6 weeks ago. 

A week later when Eethlehem necded a 
number back to help with its own Venezue- 
lan ore-trade building project, only three 
skilled draftsmen returned. The others had 
found jobs in more certain industries and 
were not willing to face a dim future. Spar- 
rows Point shipbuilding is scheduled f 
complete shutdown by next March. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936—which 
enacted the 10-year-50-ships-a-year program 
and its subsidies—boosted employment in 
private shipyards to 67,700 in 1939; 97,500 in 
1940, and 307,700 in October 1941. 

WAR FORCE BUILT AEOUT NUCLEUS 


Or @ 


When the shipyards were expanded before 
and during World War II, they were built 
around a small skilled nucleus of immigrant 
workers brought here in the 1920's under 
relaxed immigration laws from Scotland and 
England. Most of these men today are 
retired or dead. One is president of the 
CIO shipyard workers union. 

No nucleus will be available in 
year or two at the present rate of declin 
Ten years are needed to train a shipyard 
worker properly. 

Besides the unemployed shipyard workers, 
longshoremen are affected. Also there are 
some 40,000 seamen on the beaches around 
the United States waiting for their turn to 
ship out. Manv feel lucky if they receive on 
trip a year now. 

A large number are drawing unemp! 
ment compensation, 


4 +her 
another 


WORLD TONNAGE 102,007,200 


The present world tonnage of vessels Ove! 
1,000 gross tons consists of 12,765 ships © 
102,007,200 deadweight tons. With 10,000,0 ) 
tons on order and allowing for losses anc 
scrapping, the world picture will remain at 
above 100,000,000 tons. Before the war, it was 
about 80,600,000. 

The United States owns one-third of that 
tonnage. But the United States has twor 
thirds of its tonnage laid up in nine “graves 
yards” along the coasts. 











Therefore, the United States—the coun- 
try which supplied 5,500,000 tons of mer- 
chant ships to the Allies during the war in 
return for 715,000 from them—operates only 
g percent of the world’s ships. 

No other country has a comparable inac- 
tive fleet. 


UNITED STATES RATIO TO TOTAL 


In 1890, the United States had 8.2 percent 
of the world’s total; 1914, 6.8 percent; 1919- 
90, 22.2 percent; 1939, 13.9 percent; 1940, 
14.1 percent, and 1946, 49.8 percent. 

Only 3.1 percent of the present United 
States fleet consists of ships of 10,000 gross 
tons or more. The British have 21.8 percent 
in this category. 

Besides facing competition from such tra- 
ditional maritime nations as Sweden, Nor- 
way, Italy, and Great Britain, the United 
States is being challenged by countries pre- 
viously possessing little or no shipping. 

For instance, Argentina has 225 percent 
more ships over 1,000 gross tons than in 
1939; Brazil, 68; Mexico, 381; Poland, 121; 
Uruguay, 648. Eire, Iceland, and Switzer- 
land, which had no seagoing fleets in 1939, 
have a combined fleet of 150,000 deadweight 
tons. 

ALLOWED GERMAN RECOVERY 

Germany has been permitted to regain 40 
percent of her prewar ship construction ca- 
pacity. This means she will return practi- 
cally to her full commercial construction, 
because before the war 50 percent of her 
shipbuilding was for navy and defense pur- 
poses. Aer new ships are limited in speed 
and to a 7,000-ton capacity. 

Right now three German shipping officials 
are in this country trying to charter larger 
ships so they might carry their own ECA 
goods to that country. 

Under its program to aid Japan, the United 
States is spending more than $22,000,000 to 
build 20 to 30 ships of transocean carriage 
which will fly the Rising Sun flag. 

American builders and operators do not 
believe that the large vessels will be held 
just to operations between the Japanese 
islands. They fear competition on the 
Pacific sea lanes. 


TANKERS UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS 


Of 33 tankers completed in American ship- 
yards last year, 30 are sailing under foreign 
flags. These are the most modern tankers 
in the world. 

The number of ships in the National De- 
fense Reserve Fleet may seem large to an 
outsider, but many are considered obsolete 
and too expensive to operate. They were 
built to fill an emergency. 

Of the 46 new passenger ships recommend- 
ed by President Truman’s committee in 1947 
as essential to put the American merchant 
marine up to date and keep the shipbuilding 
industry alive, 34 are not yet even under 
consideration. Six are under construction. 
Six others are in the talking stage. 








Socialism as a Threat to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the follow- 
ing article in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD entitled “Socialism 
Held TLreat to United States by Whitte- 
more,” appearing in the New York Herald 
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Tribune on Tuesday, March 26, 1950. 
Mr. Whittemore is an outstanding Demo- 
crat and businessman and what he has 
to say has particular significance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SoctALIsM HELD THREAT TO UNITED STATES BY 
WHITTEMORE—HEAD OF BROWN Co. SEES 
WEALTH OUTPUT ASSAILED 


Americans have come to understand in 
greater numbers that their liberties do not 
maintain themselves, but must be defended 
through day-to-day actions, Lawrence F. 
Whittemore, president of Brown Co., told the 
forty-seventh annual convention of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association at the 
Waldorf-Astoria yesterday. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Whittemore said, a trend 
toward socialism is continuing in this coun- 
try which, if intensified, could result in a 
dictatorship. “You will say there is no dan- 
ger of this sort of thing in the United States, 
and I will agree with you as long as business 
is good, but the minute the economic pic- 
ture changes, the danger is very great,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Whittemore said an attack on wealth 
production was one of the disturbing phases 
of the socialistic trend, otherwise illus- 
trated by the growth of government and var- 
ious measures through which individuals 
have traded their rights for immediate gain 
or promises of security. He called the anti- 
trust suit against the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. an instance of the war on wealth 
production, saying that our system was based 
on competition with freedom of individuals 
and companies to grow as large and pros- 
perous as was reasonable as long as the 
public is not penalized. 

The approximately 1,000 paper merchants 
and millmen registered for the paper-trade 
convention will deal principally at their 
work sessions with problems of increasing 
costs which have made it increasingly diffi- 
cult to handle small orders, William G. 
Leathers, the association’s executive secre- 
tary, declared in an interview. 

Mr. Leathers said small orders that once 
could be handled at a profit were now show- 
ing a loss and that, unfortunately, these 
represented a substantial percentage of the 
merchants’ and millmen’s total orders. To 
combat this, the paper trades are giving 
closer attention to more efficient selling 
methods, reduction of office work where pos- 
sible, and the elimination of operations that 
fail to sell goods or help to control sales. 

Volume of business for the trades repre- 
sented was off in 1949 about 10 percent in 
dollars from sales achieved in the previous 
year. This year’s business for the paper 
merchants will probably not be as great as 
either 1947 or 1948, but generally the pros- 
pects are good, according to Mr. Leathers. 
The industry is sharing with others in serv- 
ing the needs of a population that has in- 
creased markedly in recent years, he pointed 
out. Paper consumption has risen particu- 
larly as a result of new developments in 
packaging, he said. 





Social Security for Hired Farm Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 


much interest is being shown among 
farm organizations and throughout the 
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agricultural States in the question of 
social-security coverage for hired farm 
workers. It is interesting that in the 
hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee, which have just been con- 
cluded, all the major farm organizations 
appeared to advocate coverage for agri- 
cultural labor, as well as spokesmen for 
many of the agricultural States. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers Federation, the 
the Farmers Union, and the National 
Farm Labor Union of the A. F. of L., 
have all endorsed such coverage. 

In view of the interest in this subject, 
which will soon be before the Senate in 
connection with consideration of H. R. 
6000, I request unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a series of questions 
and answers entitled “Social Security for 
Hired Farm Workers,” prepared by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SocraL SECURITY FoR HIRED FarRM WorKERS 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. What is the present social-security situ- 
ation with respect to hired farm workers? 

At present agricultural workers, like self- 
employed farmers, are excluded from the 
contributory Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program. This is the part of social 
security under which most industrial and 
commercial workers are now assured cash 
retirement benefits after 65 or survivors 
benefits to their dependents if they die. 
These payments are made to insured persons 
as a matter of equity right from an insurance 
fund built up by contributions from covered 
workers and their employers in contrast to 
assistance which is paid on an individual 
means tests basis from general tax funds. 
Since farm workers have no insurance rights 
a disproportionate number find themselves 
in need when they are no longer able to 
work and must turn to assistance. This 
is usually satisfactory neither to the work- 
er, who is apt to resent the invasion of his 
privacy implicit in a means test, nor to the 
agricultural community which must carry a 
heavier assistance burden than its urban 
counterpart. 

2. Is there any general recognition that 
farm workers need the protection of the 
insurance program? 

Coverage of farm workers has been recom- 
mended by most authorities who have studied 
the problem. In particular, the Advisory 
Council on Social Security appointed by the 
Senate Committee on Finance, in its report 
to that committee in 1948, recommended 
that they be covered. In the words of the 
advisory council, “the social desirability of 
extending coverage to these workers has long 
been a matter of common agreement, and it 
is now evident that administrative considera- 
tions no longer constitute an important bar- 
rier to their receiving the protection of the 
system.” Coverage of farm workers has also 
been recommended by all the major national 
farm organizations including the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, the Farmer’s Union, and 
the National Farm Labor Union of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

3. What would be the effect of H. R. 6000, 
the social-security bill now under considera- 
tion in the Congress, on farm workers? 

H. R. 6000, the bill to liberalize and extend 
social security passed by the House last year, 
greatly increases the social insurance benefit 
payments, adds permanent and total disabile 
ity benefits to the program and extends cove 
erage to 11,000,0C0 workers, but these do not 
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include farm workers (except for certain bor- 
der-line workers employed in processing farm 
products off the farm). The Senate Finance 
Committee, however, which is now studying 
H. R. 6000 has heard much testimony urging 
that they add farm workers to those covered 
by the bill. The higher benefit level and 
t n 2gainst permanent disability for 
vered has tended to sharpen the sense 
ory treatment on the part of 
tluded, and has therefore increased 
nds for broader coverage. 
yuld farm workers be 

insurance program? 
rkers need social insurance pro- 
much as any other group; they 
likely to gyow old, to become 
to die and leave their families 
ing power. Because their earn- 
rally lower than those of other 
are even less able to provide 
y for their own security. Depart- 
riculture estimates indicate that 
er 85 percent of all farm workers earned 
cash wages of less than $1,000 during 1947; 
and that almost 95 percent earned less than 
$1,400 in cash. Almost 85 percent of all 
male employees who worked only on farms 
earned cash wages of less than $1,400. More- 
farm workers do not have effective 
providing security for themselves 
group. The employer and union pen- 
ion plans which are now developing for the 
industrial worker cannot, of course, be ap- 
plicd to people engaged in farm work. The 
typical farm worker nowadays has no re- 
cour time of need but to go on the 
assistance rolis, which for this very reason 
must carry an especially heavy burden in 

rural communities. 

Is it true that farm workers could be 
covered without imposing troublesome re- 
quirements on the workers and their em- 
ployers? 

The Social Security Administration has 
indicated that farm workers could be covered 
without any difficulty. One of the ways this 
could be done is through the use of the 

t Under this plan the worker 
would be provided with a stamp book, in 
which his employer would place special so- 
cial-security stamps indicating the amount 
of wa d The employer would buy the 
stamps from the post office or rural mail 
carrier, and would deduct half the cost of 
the stamps from the worker’s earnings as 

share of the contribution. The money 
value of noncash wages, such as meals and 
lodging, would be included in the wages re- 
ported. The stamp book would be sent to 
the Social Security Administration, which 
would credit the worker with the amount of 

the wages reported. 
the low wages which farm 


iminat 


covered 


6. In view of 
workers receive, could they afford to pay for 
old-age and survivors insurance protection? 

They cannot aford not to. Contributions 

related to earnings, so that ability to 

is taken into account. While benefits 
are also related to earnings, they are so com- 
puted that the lower-paid workers receive 
greater benefits in proportion to their con- 
tributions than do higher-paid workers. In 
addition, benefits are payable to the de- 
pendents of workers, and farm families are 
customarily larger than city families. It 
must be remembered, too, that there is no 
other effective way for farm workers to pro- 
vide security for themselves. A further point 
is that from one-third to one-half of all 
farm workers spend a part of their lives in 
employment that is now covered under the 
program. In 1947 about one-quarter of all 
employees who did farm work also had some 
nonfarm work. If farm employment is not 
covered, many of these workers will never 
become insured despite the contributions 
they have paid; others will be insured, but 
the be payable to them or to their 
inadequate because their 


nefits 


s will be 


wages for farm work will not be included in 
computing the benefit amounts. 

7. How much would farm employees pay for 
this insurance protection? 

If farm workers were covered under H. R. 
6000, they would pay 2 percent of their annual 
net earnings during the years 1951 through 
1959; farm employers would pay a like 
amount. Thus a worker earning, say, $1,200 
a year would pay $24—or $2 a month—for the 
next 10 years, for a total of $240 over the 
10-year period. After that the rates would 
increase gradually to a maximum of 344 per- 
cent in 1970; at that rate the farm worker 
earning $1,200 would pay $39 a year, or $3.25 
a month. 

8. What protection would the farm worker 
get for these contributions? 

If he lived to age 65, he would receive a re- 
tirement benefit each month; his wife would 
also receive a monthly benefit at that age; 
and if there were children under 18 they, too, 
would get benefits. If the worker died pre- 
maturely, a lump sum would be paid to his 
widow or to the person who paid the funeral 
expenses, and the widow and young children, 
or aged dependent parents, would get month- 
ly benefits. H.R. 6000 would also provide for 
the payment of monthly ins rance benefits to 
permanently and totally disabled workers, so 
that the farm worker would receive benefits 
before age 65 if permanently unable to work. 
Benefits would not be paid for any month in 
which the beneficiary earned as much as $50 
for covered work. 

9. How large would these insurance benefits 
be? 

Under H. R. 6000, if the worker has been 
covered for 10 years at $1,200 a year he would 
be eligible at age 65 for benefits of $52 a 
month. When his wife became 65 the family 
would get $79 a month. If the worker died 
after 10 years of coverage at $1,200 and left 
a widow and one child under 18, the family 
would receive $79 a month. If there were a 
child but no widow, the monthly benefit 
amount would be $39; if there were two child- 
ren, $65. Benefits would stop when the 
youngest child attained age 18, but the 
widow would again be entitled to benefits at 
$39 a month when she reached 65. In addi- 
tion, a lump sum amounting to $156 would be 
paid. 

10. How long would the farm worker have 
to contribute to the insurance program in 
order to get benefits? 

He would be insured for survivor benefits 
after he had been covered for a year and a 
half. Under H. R. 6000, he would have to be 
covered for at least 5 years in most in- 
stances before he could get retirement or dis- 
ability benefits; however, under the “new 
start” proposal of the Advisory Council he 
would be insured for retirement benefits after 
only a year and a half. Where a farm work- 
er has already ‘spent scme time in covered 
employment, this employment will shorten 
the time he needs to work in the future to 
become eligible for benefits. 

11. Would it be possible to cover migra- 
tory workers, tenant farmers, or share crop- 
pers under social insurance? 

Migratory workers could readily be covered 
under the stamp-plan method described 
above. Tenant farmers or share croppers 
could either be covered as farm workers or 
self-employed farmers depending on the 
nature of their arrangement with the farm 
owner. 

12. Does the exclusion of farm workers dis- 
criminate against agricultural States? 

Yes; because at least a part of the cost of 
social security for industrial workers is a 
charge against the cost of production of the 
things the farm worker buys. Moreover, in 
agricultural States the major governmental 
provision for the aged must be made under 
old-age assistance which is a charge against 
State and local, as well as Federal tax funds, 
Thus the farm worker pays for the social 
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security of urban people in the price of things 
he buys and for rural people in his taxes; 
the more heavily agricultural the State the 
greater the pressure on its old-age-assistance 
program and the greater its economic handi- 
cap. There is a parity factor in social ge. 
curity exactly as there is in the question of 
current income for the farmer or 
worker in his producing years. 


farm 


Flow of American Secrets to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the follow- 
ing editorial from the New Hampshire 
Morning Union of March 30, 1950, in- 
sertea in the Appendix of the Congrzs- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

JORDAN’S TESTIMONY Is VINDICATED 


The accumulating evidence substantiating 
the testimony of Maj. George Racey Jordan 
concerning the flow of American secrets to 
Soviet Russia through the base at Great 
Falls, Mont., makes positively ridiculous the 
slurs of those wiseacres who tried to dis- 
credit this testimony when it was first given, 

The latest and most convincing evidence 
comes from Victor A. Kravchenko, author of 
I Chose Freedom. Kravchenko was a mem 
ber of the wartime Soviet Purchasing Com 
mission in the United States, and in that po- 
sition, he says he packed some of the secret 
information sent to Russia, such as maps, 
charts, photostats, and blueprints, into dip- 
lomatic pouches for shipment by sea and 
air. He told the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee that the purchasing com- 
mission had orders from Soviet Foreign Trade 
Minister Mikoyan to find all secret informa- 
tion about the industry of the United States 
and especially the military industry, includ- 
ing such matters as bombs and other 
weapons. 

Every Soviet diplomat, Kravchenko said, 
whether Malik in the United Nations or 
Panyushkin in Washington, has received ex- 
tensive training along these lines and has 
had wide experience in such matters. He 
added further (and this is most important otf 
all) that it was no wonder that they got what 
they wanted when the administration attl- 
tude in V/ashington was: “Who cares waat 
the Russians get?” 


Leon Blum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news story 











special to the New York Times under 

date line of Paris, March 30, concerning 

the death of Leon Blum, former Premier 
of France. I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed an editorial from the New 

York Times dated March 31, an editorial 

from the Washington Star dated April 

9 and an editorial from the Washington 

Post dated April 1. 

Many times during the past year the 
Republican leadership has accused the 
European social democrats of being neo- 
Communists. I believe that the story of 
the life of Leon Blum is adequate refuta- 
tion to the political irresponsibility of the 
Republican leadership. Europe has 
known no greater defender of the demo- 
cratic Way of life than Leon Blum. The 
world has had few men in the history of 
the twentieth century who more valiantly 
and vigorously battled against Commu- 
nists and communism than the Socialist 
leader, Leon Blum. His record of devo- 
tion to democratic ideals and principles, 
his untiring efforts in behalf of human 
freedom should pvt at rest for once and 
for all the false dogma and political mis- 
representation of Mr. Guy Gabrielson 
and his political lieutenants. Every lover 
of human freedcm should pay silent trib- 
ute to the noble work and efforts of this 
beloved man of France who had the 
courage to fight against totalitarianism 
where the battle was hot and militant 
and the issue was sharply drawn. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 

Lron BLtum Is Dead or A Heart AtTrackK— 
FORMER PREMIER OF FRANCE, VETERAN 
SocIALIST LEADER, STRICKEN IN His Home— 
AT NATION’Ss HELM THREE TIMES—FIRST IN 
OFFICE IN 1936, WHEN PopPULAR FRONT 
Won ELECTION—FOSTERED LABOR GAINS 
Paris, March 30.—Leon Blum, former Pre- 

mier of France and veteran Socialist leader, 

died today of a heart attack. He would have 

been 78 on April 9. 

He was stricken in his old country cottage 
near a hamlet called Jouy-en-Josas, 15 miles 
from Paris. The cottage stands on a small 
unfrequented road. From the long oak table 
sed as a desk, M. Blum had looked over 
a sloping fleld, fruit trees and bushes lately 





bursting into blossom. 

In failing strength, he had spent in this 
quiet retreat, under the constant care of his 
wile, most of the time since his return from 
German captivity in 1944. 


Though in delicate health, notably since 
an operation a year ago, M. Blum remained 
& political leader to the last. He was among 
the Socialists who met in Paris yesterday to 
celebrate the progress of the Socialist news- 
paper, Le Populaire, of which he had re- 
mained directeur politique. He telephoned 
to the newspaper office this morning to ask 
the latest political news. 

In recent months, M. Blum’s major task 
was to hold the Socialist Party together de- 
s} an internal split, and in this role he 
y well prove irreplaceable. 

NOTABLES PAY THEIR RESPECT 
Soon after M. Blum’s death, President Vin- 
cent Auriol drove to Jouy-en-Josas to pay 
his respects, as did Edouard Hérriot, Presi- 
cent of the National Assembly; Gaston Mon- 
herville, President of the Advisory Council 
C 
Cc 


ry 
0 


+ 


{ the Republic, and other officials and So- 
t leaders. 

Upon receipt of the news, Robert Schu- 

ian, Foreign Minister, informed the Com- 
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mittee of Foreign Ministers of the European 
nations meeting in Strasbourg, which sent 
a@ message to Mme. Blum. 

Just before the French National Assembly 
adjourned as a mark of respect, M. Herriot 
made a speech in which he said that the 
quality of M. Blum’s mind and the extent 
of his erudition recalled Jean Léon Jaurés, 
Socialist leader of the latter part of the last 
century, who was shot in 1914. Leaders of 
the other parties also paid tribute to M. 
Blum—except the Communists, whose offi- 
cial manifestoes had called him a traitor. 

In March 1946 M. Blum went to Wash- 
ington and negotiated credits aggregating 
$1,400,000,000, the largest France has received 
at one time since the war, not excluding 
those under the Marshall plan. 

M. Blum’s political fame rests chiefly on 
the improvement of the wage earners’ lot 
through collective bargaining, paid holidays, 
and the 40-hour week during his premier- 
ship in 1936. The last article he wrote for 
Le Populaire contended that wages were too 
low in France because industry was badly 
organized. 

Those who knew M. Blum will think of him 
as an exponent of a revolutionary philosophy 
who remained moderate and tenaciously 
democratic in its application. In him were 
combined a brilliant intellect and a passion 
for social justice. Both were expressed in 
his newspaper articles, written in the most 
lucid of styles. His gentle temperament and 
his quiet appeal to reason differentiated him 
more and more sharply from some Social- 
ists, and especially from the Communists, 
who were his political allies in 1936. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS PAYS TRIBUTE 


StTrassourG, France, March 30.—The Com- 
mittee of Ministers of the Council of Europe 
suspended its meeting here for half an hour 
today on receipt of news of the death of M. 
Blum. The Ministers paid homage to the 
memory of M. Blum and dispatched a mes- 
sage of sympathy to his family before resum- 
ing their work. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE HIS PASSION 


Leon Blum was a great idealist in French 
politics. His passion for social justice took 
him from the Paris literary salons in the 
1890's to become Socialist Premier of France 
and prime mover of one of the most con- 
troversial social experiments of all time. 

In 1936 M. Blum headed the first popular 
front government of Radicals, Socialists, and 
Communists. Supporters of the ideals of 
this movement said that it carried forward 
the will of the French people for long-over- 
due social reforms. Its antagonists said that 
it paralyzed French industry, fostered com- 
munism, and ruined France’s arms produc- 
tion and morale at a moment when Hitler 
was mustering a united and toiling Ger- 
many to launch the blow that laid France 
low in 1940. 

M. Blum’s honest idealism never was 
questioned. His good judgment was chal- 
lenged frequently, even after his courageous 
conduct during the Second World War had 
reinstated him in the hearts of all but a 
handful of his political enemies. 

Leon Blum was born in Paris on April 9, 
1872, in a quarter that still echoed with the 
bloody Communard uprising of a year ear- 
lier. He was the son of a well-to-do Jewish 
lace and ribbon merchant, and grew up 
much under the influence of a grandmother 
whose revolutionary fervor was such as to 
acquire for her the nickname of “La Com- 
munarde.” 

He associated with such brilliant literary 
figures as Marcel Proust, Pierre Louys, and 
Anatole France and contributed to the lit- 
tle advance-guard magazines, He was an in- 
veterate first nighter and a bit of a dandy, 
and his dramatic criticisms were regarded 
as among the best of the time, 
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M. Blum was a Socialist when he was 17. 
His liberalism was tempered in the fires of 
the Dreyfus affair. Jean Jures, the Socialist 
leader who was assassinated at the outbreak 
of the First World War, was the greatest 
influence in his life after his militant grand- 
mother. 

During part of the First World War, 
M. Blum was executive secretary to Marcel 
Sembat, Socialist leader and Minister of 
Public Works. In 1919 M. Blum was elected 
chairman of the executive board of the So- 
cialist Party and successfully stood for the 
Chamber of Deputies from a Paris division. 

In 1921 he was leader of the dissident group 
of the Socialist Party—the group opposing 
affiliation with the Third International. The 
militant “right” was the most powerful force 
in French politics. Organizations of uni- 
formed men such as the Croix de Feu sought 
to dominate the streets and the various ele- 
ments of the “left” began to draw together 
for their protection. 

On February 12, 1924, M. Blum and his 
one-time enemy, Marcel Cachin, Communist 
leader, spoke from the same platform, and 
the “popular front” was born. The hatred 
of the “right” extremists for M. Blum 
mounted, and on February 13, 1935, the 
scholarly intellectual was attacked and badly 
beaten by “rightist” hoodlums. 


VICTORY FOR “POPULAR FRONT” 


The “left” won an overwhelming victory 
on April 26 and May 3, 1936, in the general 
elections. The Communists held 82 seats in 
the new Chamber of Deputies as against 10 
in the previous Chamber, and the Radicals, 
who had lost some strength, could contribute 
159 seats. The regular Socialist group of 
M. Blum, together with Various Socialist 
splinter groups, gave the “popular front” 334 
seats out of 618, with scattered support 
among other groups of the moderate “left.” 
The parties making up the “popular front” 
never had anything approaching a clear 
majority of the popular vote, however. 

Leon Blum became Premier on June 4, 
and by the end of the month 12,142 sit-down 
strikes, involving 1,830,936 strikers, were on 
record. A new flag, the French tricolors with 
a red field and the hammer and sickle, 
appeared over some struck factories. 

M. Blum laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies bills prescribing the 40-hour week, 
vacations with pay, the nationalization of 
the armament industries, the reform of the 
Bank of France, and the establishment of a 
board to control bread prices, and many 
other sweeping reforms. 

The proposals were almost all approved, 
and the basis of an entirely new social struc- 
ture was enacted into law in a few days. 
M. Blum insisted that he sought to reform 
the capitalist system without destroying it. 
This alienated his Communist supporters, 
who wanted the capitalist system liquidated 
at once. 

The first Popular Front Government 
foundered on the rocks of finance, just like 
many French Governments before and since. 
M. Blum had consented to a devaluation of 
the franc on October 1, 1936, somewhat 
against his will, and on June 21, 1937, he was 
forced to go before the senate to seek au- 
thority to set up a financial dictatorship, 
which was refused. In the early morning 
hours of June 21, M. Blum resigned, and the 
first Popular Front Government came to an 
end. 

The ensuing Government of Camille Chau- 
temps was called a Popular Front Govern- 
ment, and M. Blum took part in it and was 
again called to form a government on March 
13, 1938. This time his government lasted 
less than a month, and he was succeeded 
by the government of Edouard Daladier, 
Radical. 

During his terms as Premier, M. Blum tried 
to steer a neutral course in the Spanish Civil 
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War, which began in July 1936. He withheld 
open French aid to the Spanish Government, 
and when this Government was defeated, 
M. Blum was severely criticized by many 
who had supported him in the Popular Front. 
ON TRIAL BY VICHYITES 
M. Blum was placed on trial by the Vichy 
Government at Riom on February 19, 1942, 
on charges of “betrayal of the duties cf his 
char ” On trial with him were M. Dala- 
dier, Gen. Maurice Gustave Gamelin, Guy La 
Chambre, Minister for Air in M. Daladier’s 
cabinet, and Pierre Jacomet, General Secre- 
tary of the War Ministry under M. Daladier. 
M. Blum was a prisoner in Germany when 
war was drawing toward a close, and 
freed by the hty-third Division of the 
ited Stat 
Factionalis 
French Socialis 


ing memb 


greatly weakened the 
Party. Many of its left- 
iad gone over to the Commu- 
considerable number of its 
ive adherents had joined the 
the Popular Republican Party cor 

her of the moderate groups. 
On December 12, 1946, M. Blum became 
Premier for the third time. It was under- 
d that his government was to be an 
interim affair, and on January 27, 1947, he 
or of Paul Ramadier, another 
ialist. In November 1947 he nar- 
ed being Premier once more. He 
idful of votes when the Commu- 

ed to support him. 


other 


[From the New York Times of 
1950] 


March 31, 


LEON BLUM 
Leon Blum was’a figure whose great career 
dealt so closely with modern events that one 
cannot think of a period since the First 
World War in which he did not play a promi- 
nent part. It was inevitable that his role 
should have been controversial and that it 
should have had its ups and downs, its 
strengths and weaknesses. Historians will 
have a field for study and comment. 
The inter-war period not M. Blum's 
st because it saw him forced to compromise 
beliefs and ideals in order to play a 
ive role in coalition governments. It 
Blum's popular front government 
d the British in the noninterven- 
y which spelled the doom of the 
oyalists in the Civil War. How- 
also Leon Bium, who stood up so 
st the victorious Germans at 
l, and in subsequent intern- 
the Second Werld War. 
since the war ended was a 
able one of wise statesmanship 
tion. That France has been able 
middle r.ad in these desperate 
much to M. Blum as to any 
1an. The best measure of his 
he now leaves a void that 
France has suffered a real 


rich 


was 


fashington Star of April 2, 1950] 
LEON BLUM 

became a politician by acci- 
rt of the Dreyfus affair in 
1894 he was a young boule- 
man without an ideal of any 
1ead unless it was that of writing 
ictively. But his Jewish an- 
rece in his nature, and it drove 
tive defense of a fellow-Jew at- 
anti-Semites. The struggle end- 
vindication taught the future 
premier much. It brought him into close 
association with Jean Jaures, and that con- 

tact made him a Socialist. 
But the variety of socialism 
ado} i was a philosopher’s brand. 


j » bh P nal 
i ail onal 


yin Dreyfus’ 


which he 
M. Blum 
revolutionary. The 
» rigid for him to 


accept without reservation. He attempted a 
middle-of-the-road course. This endeavor 
inevitably involved him in difficulties with 
both the extreme left cnd the extreme right. 
By 1924 he was head of his own party, editor 
of its paper, and the spokesman in these 
positions of millions of French workers. To 
gain control of the government he joined 
with Marcel Cachin, the Communist, in 
developing the first popular front. The 
union was unrealistic and lasted little more 
than a year. But momentarily it did turn 
France upside down. The good and the evil 
it accomplished probably will be debated for 
decades. If it actually democratized French 
industry, it also weakened the national se- 
curity of France. The number of sit-down 
strikes in 1936 reached a total exceeding 
12,000. 

Twice subsequently M. Blum was called to 
head a national administration. He was 
Premier for a few weeks in 1938 and again 
in 1946. Meanwhile, he had been tried by 
the Vichy regime at Rion, where his eloquent 
defense of himself embarrassed both Petain 
and Hitler and in consequence he was neither 
convictei nor acquitted but merely held a 
prisoner. On the eve of his death at 77 he 
was once more a literary man, writing beau- 
tiful French. Washington remembers him 
as it saw him 4 years ago—a scholar striving 
to be dynamic, a patriot trying to be ration- 
alistic, a European desperately hoping to 
survive as such in an age seemingly moving 
toward universal mediocrity and frustration. 
He had contributed to the debacle, but so 
had practically every other leader of his 
generation, 

[From the Washington Post of April 1, 1950] 

LEON BLUM 
great figures of the Third Republic 
combined the profession of letters with that 
of politics, and Leon Blum, dead at 77, was 
one of the most glittering stars of the con- 
stellation. A boulevardier in his youth, with 
an ample private income at his disposal, he 
wrote poetry, dramatic criticism, essays, and 
books, and seems at the same time to have 
held down a job as a civil servant. Withal, 
he flitted from salon to salon clad wholly in 
black, from his broad-brimmed hat and loose- 
string tie, and contributed to the bohemian 
circles of Paris a conversation that is said 
to have sparkled with wit and to have been 
couched in a language as pure as any in 
France. 

It seems to have been the Dreyfus case 
at the end of the nineteenth century that 
thrust Blum into public affairs. He felt 
the case as a humanitarian even more than 
as a Jew, and his polemics rate high in the 
literature of that celebrated episode. Hav- 
ing taken the plunge, he found his place in 
public life by the side of Jean Jaures, the 
father of the Socialist Party, and he led that 
party through the split with communism, 
then into collaboration in two prewar 
popular-front cabinets. He put through 
social reforms, but at the expense of total 
neglect of France’s defense; yet Blum re- 
deemed his reputation while he was a pris- 
oner in Germany and by his brilliant con- 
duct of his defense at the Riom trials. 

Blum was a man of thought more than a 
man of action, and his spiritual home, as 
Lania says in his Nine Lives of Europe, 
would have been in a two and one-half inter- 
national, or one between the second and 
third internationals. This effort to reconcile 
the irreconcilable reappeared in his post- 
war advocacy of a third force. By that time 
the werld issue had become not one between 
capitalism and communism, but between 
freedom and slavery, and there is no middle 
ground between these two. Yet the cause to 
which Blum of recent times gave his power- 
ful talents was clear-cut and authentic; he 
was one of the stalwarts of the European 


The 
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movement. In this respect he had little kin. 
ship with the nationalism of more doc. 
trinaire socialists in Britain, but then, there 
was nothing provincial or narrow-minded in 
Leon Blum. He had a cosmopolitan culture 
a fealty to the European system, and a fierce 
loyalty to moral values which made him 
a great humanist. 


Acceptance of New Mundt Bill Shows 
Public Understands Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Acceptance of New Mundt Bill 
Shows Public Understands Reds,” pub- 
lished in the Omaha World-Herald of 
recent date. The editorial gives the 
reasons why the so-called Mundt-Fer- 
guson-Johnson bill to control subversive 
activities, should be reported for favor- 
able action by the United States Senate 
at an early date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ACCEPTANCE OF NEW MunNpT BILL SHOws 

PusLic UNDERSTANDS REDS 

Two years ago the Mundt-Nixon bill was a 
burning issue. 

New Dealers and the pinkish fringe were 
opposed to this anti-Communist legislation 
almost to a man. So were a number of 
other people who wanted communism curbed 
but thought the Mundt-Nixon bill was un- 
workable or unwise. Governor Dewey and 
Harold Stassen debated it publicly, Mr. 
Dewey making a formidable defense of the 
then fairly popular view that special legisla- 
tion to expose Communists was unneces- 
sary. 

The bill had passed the House, 319 to 58 
when the controversy reached fever pitch 
It died in the Senate, never came to a V 


TODAY IT’S DIFFERENT 


Today the attitude is different. 

The Mundt-Ferguson-Johnston bill to r 
ister Communists is much like the Mu 
Nixon bill. Senator Munor has held t 
ciously to his purpose, argued steadily 
his bill, revised it. tempered it, and fin 
won over the Senate Judiciary Commit 
unanimously except for Senator Lancer, tl 
North Dakota maverick. The ne\ fund 
bill, backed almost solidly by Senate Rt 
publicans and by a cross section of Dem 
crats that includes New Dealers Kerat 
GRAHAM, and KILcorg, is conceded an exc 
lent chance of becoming law. 

Some of the credit is due to the persisten 
and the persuasive powers of Mr. MuN 
However, circumstances have helped a gré 
deal. The Communist conspiracy trials, | 
Hiss and Coplon cases have convinced mo 
Americans that communism can be fought! 
successfully in the courts. And they are no’ 
aware that good, reasonable, enforceab! 
laws are needed tc counter the Commu 
conspiracy. The improved Mundt bill has 
makings of such a law. 

The purpose of the Mundt bill is exposure 
It would recognize frankly that the C 
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munist Party is not a political party like 
the Republicans or the Democrats or even 
tne Socialists, but an agency of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Communists would have to register 
with the Attorney General. Communists 
would be barred from appointive Federal 
jobs and denied passports for foreign travel. 


COMMUNISTS APART 


If it is argued that the Mundt bill sets the 
Communists apart, it can be argued equally 
that the Communist has set himself apart by 
joining a world-wide conspiracy that threat- 
ens free American institutions. The Mundt 

il would not outlaw the Communist Party 

1 it would prohibit none of the lawful po- 
litical activity which the Communists claim 
is their only purpose. But it would make it 
more difficult for Communists to carry on 
their conspiracy. It would provide the 
( ; with a useful tool. 

The fact that the new Mundt bill has made 
so much progress with so little fanfare shows 
how American thinking has changed since 

948. It is evidence that the people and 

heir representatives in Congress co not pro- 
pose to sit idly by while the Communist con- 
i cy, masquerading as a harmless political 
party, tries to undermine and destroy. 





New York County Lawyers’ Association 
Opposes H. R. 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, my own op- 
position, the strong minority report filed 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and the equally adverse 
attitude of the American Jewish Con- 
gress and of the leading immigration 
lawyers to H. R. 10, a bill which would 
permit the Attorney General to imprison 
aliens for no crime and without court 
proceeding and would take the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service out from 
under the Administrative Procedure Act, 
are all well known. 

You can imagine my gratification, 
therefore, when I received in the mail a 
communication from Mr. W. Houston 
Kenyon, Jr., chairman of the committee 
on Federal legislation of the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association, informing 
me that the committee on American citi- 
zenship had adversely reported H. R. 10 
after due consideration. 

This is tantamount to adverse recom- 
mendation by the association and in all 
probability reflects the opinion of all the 
principal lawyers’ associations in metro- 
politan New York. 

Under leave, and in the hope that the 
adverse resolution will come to the at- 
tention of all Members, I am inserting 

he letter from Mr. Kenyon and the res- 
olution in the Recorp. 
New York County Lawyers’ ASSOCIATION, 

New York, N. Y., April 6, 1950. 
ArTHUR G. KLEIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Enclosed please find copy of re- 


Hon 


Y 


port adopted by the committee on American 
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citizenship of the New York County Lawyers’ 
Association. 
Very truly yours, 
W. Houston KENYON, Jr., 
Chairman of Committee on 
Federal Legislation. 


Hovse Bitz 10 


New YorK County LAWYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
February 17, 1950. 

The committee on American citizenship 
having considered H. R. 10 respectfully re- 
ports as follows: 

The bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Sam Hoses of Ala- 
bama on January 3, 1949, and was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
salient features of the bill are: (1) to per- 
mit the deportation of an alien to any na- 
tion which is willing to accept such alien 
into its territory; (2) pending final deter- 
mination of the deportability of any alien 
taken into custody under warrant of the 
Attorney General, such alien may be con- 
tinued in custody; (3) pending actual depor- 
tation, any alien may be transported to a 
place of detention designated by the Attor- 
ney General and there detained, though not 
at hard labor; (4) should any alien who has 
previously departed from the United States 
pursuant to this law, return unlawfully to 
the United States, the original warrant of de- 
portation is to be considered reinstated and 
he is to be proceeded against without the 
commencement of new deportation pro- 
ceedings; (5) the validity of detention may 
be inquired into by writ of habeas corpus; 
and (6) making inapplicable certain provi- 
sions of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(5 U. S. C. 1004 et seq.) and the Declara- 
tory Judgment Act of 1934, as amended (28 
U. S. C. 400) to the provsions of this act or 
to any law relating to the immigration, ex- 
clusion, expulsion or regisration of aliens, 
or to the nationality or naturalization laws 
of the United States; nor should the provi- 
sions of section 503 of the Nationality Act of 
1940 (8 U. S. C. 903) be applicable in any 
case which involves a determination of the 
right of a person to be admitted or to remain 
in the United States under the provisions 
of any of the immediately foregoing de- 
scribed laws. 

On August 4, 1949, a majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reported favorably 
on this legislation and recommended that 
the bill do pass (Rept. No. 1192). Minority 
views, however, were recorded by Congress- 
man CELLER and Gorski. The majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary struck out the 
bill as advocated by Mr. Hogss and rewrote 
same with amendments. There appears to be 
no material change in the rewritten bill, with 
the exception that a provision has been in- 
serted depriving any court of jurisdiction 
to release on bond or otherwise any alien 
detained under any provision of law relating 
to the exclusion or expulsion of aliens at 
any time prior to a decision of a court in his 
favor which is not subject to further judicial 
reviews. 

Your committee has adopted the views ex- 
pressed in the minority report. However, the 
said minority report makes no mention of 
subdivision (g) of section 4 which was in- 
serted by the committee. As stated above, 
this subdivision ousts any court of jurisdic- 
tion to release on bond or otherwise any alien 
detained under any provision of law relating 
to the exclusion or expulsion of aliens at 
any time prior to a decision of a court in 
his favor which is not subject to further 
judicial reviews. This means that it may 
be only the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on appeal, that would have final 
authority to release an alien from detention, 
under the proposed legislation, in a habeas 
corpus proceeding. This is the only pro- 
ceeding available to an alien, because other 
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remedies that he may now have under any 
of the provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, Declaratory Judgment Act, or 
vnder the Nationality Act would not be 
available to him. Your committee deplores 
that fact that it is sought to take out the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service from 
the classes of agencies within the scope of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. The au- 
thor of this act, Senator McCarran, referred 
to it as “a comprehensive charter of private 
liberty and solemn undertaking of official 
fairness.” It was entitled “An act to improve 
th? administration of justice by prescribing 
fair administrative procedure.” It was 
widely acclaimed as an advance in demo- 
cratic government. Its main features were 
separation of powers in adjudicatory matters, 
procedural requirements in regard to heare- 
ings and decisions, and for judicial review. 
All of these are done away with under the 
proposed legislation. If this proposed leg- 
islation is enacted into law, there will be 
lodged with the officers in the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service autocratic power 
over aliens without the judicial branch of the 
Government to act as a check on its activi- 
ties, save the meager relief of an inquiry by 
habeas corpus, which reviews the legality of 
detention and not the merits of the case. 

Any law which denies to an alien any right 
to the type of hearing and judicial review 
contemplated by the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act and any law which may deny an 
alien his liberty until the Supreme Court 
has spoken, is repugnant to our concept of 
due process, particularly when we consider 
that the average alien has not the financial 
means to take his cause to the highest Court. 
Moreover, there is no reason to deprive an 
alien, whose liberty is at stake, from the 
benefits of the Administrative Procedure Act 
and other remedial legislation, when such 
benefits are available where property rights 
are involved. 

For the foregoing reasons, your committee 
respectfully reports that it opposes the enacte 
ment of H. R. 10 as it now stands. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, 





Dr. Charles R. Drew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 1 Dr. Charles Drew, an outstanding 
Negro physician and a member of our 
District of Columbia community, was 
killed in an automobile accident. Dr. 
Drew was a pioneer in the field of blood 
plasma and as a result of his brilliant 
research in that field saved thousands 
of British and American lives during the 
war. In 1943 he won the Spingarn medal 
for “the highest and noblest achieve- 
ment by an American Negro.” In 1940 
he was awarded a doctorate in medical 
science by Columbia University and was 
most recently professor of surgery at 
Howard University and chief surgeon at 
Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Dr. Drew’s tragic accident is a pro- 
found loss to the whole American com- 
munity. It is fitting that we in the Sen- 
ate of the United States give his achieve- 
ments due recognition and express to 
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his family, to his friends and to the 
members of the Negro race our sorrow 
at the loss of this great American. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD an editorial paying trib- 
ute to Dr. Drew which appeared in the 
Washington Post for April 6, 1950, as 
well as the obituary notice of his death, 
which appeared in the April 2 issue of 
the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of April 6, 1950] 
CHARLES R, DREW 


Dr. Charles R. Drew, whose life was snuffed 
out in its early maturity by an automobile 
accident on Saturday, was among the most 
gifted of American surgeons. He chose to 
devote his gifts to the advancement of medi- 
cine rather than to the advancement of a 
personal career or to winning the monetary 
rewards that were easily within his reach. 
In particular, he devoted his gifts to the 
training of young Negro surgeons desper- 
ately needed for the medical care of their 
race. It is said that more than half of the 
Negro surgeons who have been certified by 
the American Board of Surgery were trained 
by Dr. Drew, himself the first Negro to serve 
as an examiner on the board. 

A native of Washington and a graduate 
of Amherst College and of the McGill Uni- 
versity Medical School at Montreal, he came 
to Howard University as an instructor in 
pathology and an assistant in surgery in 1935. 
Subsequently, he was awarded a Rockefeller 
fellowship in surgery at Columbia University. 
Since 1941, he has been professor of surgery 
at Howard and for several years past has 
served also as chief surgeon at Freedmen’s 
Hospital. The Spingarn Medal was awarded 
to him in i943 for the highest and noblest 
achievement by an American Negro during 
the preceding year or years. He worked ar- 
dently to enlarge the meager opportunities 
for Negro doctors to receive training in 
American medical schools and hospitals. He 
will be missed, however, not alone by his own 
race but by his whole profession and by men 
everywhere who value scientific devotion and 
integrity. 

[From the New York Times of April 2, 1950] 

Born in Washington, D. C., Dr. Drew was 
graduated from Amherst in 1926, the year in 
which he won the National Junior Amateur 
Athletic Union championship in the high 
hurdles. At McGill University, Montreal, 
where he received the degrees of M. D. and 
Master of Surgery in 1933, he not only won 
first prize in physiological anatomy and ob- 
tained the Rosenwald Fellowship in medicine 
but was the all-time high scorer in Canadian 
intercollegiate track competition. 

After an interval on the faculty of How- 
ard University he studied at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity, at the same time serving as a resident in 
surgery at the Presbyterian Hospital and in 
1940 was awarded a Doctorate in Medical 
Scjence. 

Early in the Second World War, when it 
was decided by the Blood Transfusion Asso- 
ciation to investigate the possibility of aiding 
the Allies by shipping plasma to Europe, a 
planning committee was formed, consisting 
of Dr. E. H. L. Corwin, Dr. John Scudder, and 
Dr. Drew, who had already done brilliant re- 
search in blood plasma with Dr. Scudder 
at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. 

On October 1, 1940, in answer to the urgent 
call from the British Dr. Drew was appointed 
full-time medical director of the plasma 
project for Great Britain. This project, 


which functioned at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, ended in 1941. The American Red 
Cross then decided to set up blood-donor sta- 
tions to collect plasma for the American 
armed forces. Dr. Drew was appointed the 
first director of the new project and set up 
the first collection unit. Three months later, 
when the work was in successful operation, 
he resigned to take the chair of surgery at 
Howard University. 


Unbiased Investigation Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Exeter News-Let- 
ter, Exeter, N. H., entitled “Unbiased 
Investigation Necessary,” written by Mr. 
James P. Lynch. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNBIASED INVESTIGATION NECESSARY 
(By James P. Lynch) 


What a price we have to pay for plain 
stupidity. This great Nation of ours, due 
to our political clowns, has been turned into 
the laughing stock of the world practically 
overnight. We boast of leadership yet by 
our very actions we lack it. We have seen 
leadership transformed from greatness to 
confusion and misgiving. 

If ever in the history of the United States 
there was a dire need for leaders in Wash- 
ington, then it is today. By our perform- 
ances we have proven to the world that the 
mad scramble for political control is jeop- 
ardizing the future security of the Nation. 

This is no time for buginess leaders to 
sit back and watch the men of Washington 
act like circus performers. This is the time 
for the executives of industry to be willing 
to sacrifice personal gains in private business 
and take a foothold in running the affairs 
of the Nation. They must come out of the 
shell of private enterprise and plan the des- 
tiny of a greater America. 

Many of the politicians at the Nation’s 
Capitol have proven that they are not ca- 
pable of the position entrusted in them by 
the people of the Nation. It is time the 
people voted them out of office so the coun- 
try will not be subjected to a continuance 
of such foolish tactics. 

We pay our servants in Washington good 
salaries. Yet today, in actual dollars and 
cents, the results of our expenditures for 
such representation is a disgrace to the peo- 
ple of the Nation. Our dollar is worth a 
trifle of what it was worth years ago. By 
the same token we are not receiving full 
value from our politicians. In fact, our re- 
turn from these public servants is so low 
that it resembles a bankrupt dollar. 

How much longer will the people tolerate 
these stupid actions? This fall, some office 
holders will be retired for the good of the 
Nation. They will retire on a pension fund 
that they voted for themselves. But the 
fall is still many months away. The con- 
tinuance of such unforgivable representa- 
tion will only tend to lower the degree of 
respect other nations have for us. 
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How does one expect the people of foreign 
nations to understand our political ma- 
neuverings in Washington when the people 
of the United States have a difficult time 
figuring them out. 

We feel that such a committee would serve 
the people better because the Democrats 
have proven by their actions on Monday in 
the Senate that they prefer to prevent any 
outright probe. For example, our senior 
Senator attempted to gain the floor to deliver 
a speech shortly after the Senate convened 
at noon. It was nearly 7 o’clock before he 
was able to accomplish this. Even when 
Bripces tried to address this body after be- 
ing attacked by Senator Herbert H, Lenman, 
of New York, he was denied the opportunity, 

BripGEs denounced such tactics by stating: 
“It is rather unheard of that a Senator can- 
not obtain the floor to speak on a situation 
of that kind. I have been in the Senate 
nearly 14 years, and I expect to be here many 
more years, and I do not intend to be walked 
on, trod on, Jumped on, or imposed upon. 
In the weeks, months, and years to come we 
are going to have fair play, or many in this 
body are going to know the reason why.” 

He continued: “I believe it is time that 
someone stands up in this Chamber and 
asks some questions. They are questions 
which are formed by the lips of the vast 
majority of the people of the United States.” 

Brinces denounced the actions of Acheson 
He described the latter as playing on the 
fervent yearning of our people for peace. 

Our Senator showed that there is a dire 
need for an investigation of the State De- 
partment. 

“Our Department of State,” Brincrs re- 
marked, “has fallen into a condition un- 
paralleled in the Nation's history. That all 
of us in the Chamber know. But we are not 
alone in that knowledge. Stalin knows it 
And, thank God, the American pe 
know it.” 

He explained that is the reason why the 
various Senators are receiving letters de- 
manding that the State Department be lib- 
erated from the Communists, and the com- 
rale sympathizers, the fellow travelers, t 
Socialists, the homosexuals, and the 
plain incompetents who have brought it 
low in the Nation’s esteem. 

Brivces emphasized: “The public 
alarmed, and rightly alarmed. After 
confessed and proved spies and traitors h 
been found in the high policy-making e 
lons on the State Department.” 

He pointed out how by the Department's 
own count, some 91 homosexuals, every 
a logical target for exploitation and bl 
mail by spies, have been caught. “Even | 
the half-hearted and self-serving invest 
tions the Department has been conducting 
of itself in the very recent past, these | 
verts were exposed,” stated the Senator 

Bripces condemned the tactics being 
Referring to the Senate resolution in 
gard to loyalty in the State Department, ! 
uttered: “The resolution does not say s!®! 
together a quick hearing, discredit the testi- 
mony of one witness, call on him to } 
single-handed, that which it is the duty 
the Department of State and the Depart: 
of Justice and the Central Intelligence Ag 
cy to act upon, without even being tol 
do so. 

“It does not say,” he continued, “to set 
up a sounding board from which Senator 
can run tor reelection. It does not say 
find excuses for covering up that which t 
country knows good and well to be true.” 

BRIDGES was quite critical throughout his 
address of the State Department. If ! 
questions are answered sincerely it will 
beneficial to the country. 

If one doubts the threat of communism 
t might be well to look over the figures r 
cently given out by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 1n 
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1 radio broadcast. 
»ymunism which in January 1945 enslaved 
y 190,000,000 people, today enslaves 800,- 
060,000. 

One cannot overlook these threats. An 
nlightened America will help bring victory 
in the cold war. 


The noted priest stated: 





Doctor Raps AMA—Shows Health Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCOIISIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, since 
a great deal of false and misleading 
propaganda on the subject of Govern- 
ment health activities is circulated by 
the American Medical Association, I wa 
delighted to find an excellent statement 
by a doctor on the need for more Gov- 
ernment aid to medicine. I think every- 
one who is sincerely interested in under- 
standing the medical picture in this 
country will find the following articles, 
by Dr. Ira D. McCoy of Bad Axe, Mich., 
most helpful. 

Dr. McCoy’s articles are a spontaneous 
effort, having their origin in his many 
years of medical service to two Michigan 
communities, Bad Axe and Port Austin. 
Dr. McCoy graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical School. He has 
since completed studies at Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn. He served as a captain in the 
Army Medical Corps in World War II. 

Doctor Raps AMA—SHOWs HEALTH NEED 

(By Ira Dean McCoy, M. D.) 
(First of two articles) 

WASHINGTON.—The American Medical As- 

tion, at enormous cost, has bombarded 

» American public with a flag-waving, red, 
white, and blue propaganda leafiet explain- 
the proposed Federal-health-insurance 
legis.:ation. 

Every member of the AMA was assessed $25 
in order that one of the Nation’s top pub- 
licity agencies might be employed to frighten 
the American public by untruthfully calling 
the proposed legislation sccialism, statism, 
and caternalism. 

Often in the heat of argument or in criti- 
cizing another’s belief, the words paternal- 
ism and statism are too indiscriminately used 
d the users forget or lose sight of exactly 
e form of Government we have in these 
United States. 

APATHY DANGEROUS 


The Government is composed of men like 
urselves whom the majority of us elect to 
vern us and it is always within our power 
to change the political complexion of our 
National Government every 2 years if we so 
choose, Far, far more dangerous to the wel- 
ire of our ccuntry than statism or paternal- 
nis our apathy toward our duties as citi- 
It is everyone's duty to be actively in- 
quisitive and interested in Government; and 
lt is the sacred privilege as well as our duty 
d obligation to cast our ballot at every op- 
portunity. The more active and interested 
as a people, become in Government, the 
er ‘vill be our Government and the safer 

| be our liberties. 
I firmly believe in the system of free enter- 
prise and our capitalistic way of life; but in 
mplex nation the size of ours, govern- 
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ment simply must take over the education 
and health of our people to a greater extent 
in the future. 

If the handling of atomic energy is too 
complex and too big for private industry, 
certainly the health and education of our 
people is too great and pressing a problem 
to be allowed to drift much longer. There 
can be no solution but more and more Gov- 
ernment aid and control. After all, isn’t 
good government, “One for all and all for 
one?” But let’s get back to Federal health 
insurance. 

THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DIE UNNECESSARILY 

Over 300,000 of our people, men, women, 
and children, will die this year because they 
cannot afford medical care. That isn’t all 
the sad truth: This year, too, America will 
lose 4,300,000 man-years of work because of 
bad health. And this year, too, $27,000,000,- 
0CO in national wealth will be lost—lost be- 
cause of sickness and disability. 

On the basis of selective-service experience 
at least 40 percent of our men of military 
age—between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 men— 
are unfit for military duty. On any one day, 
at least 7,000,000 people in the United States 
suffer some illness. As many as 23,000,000 
persons have a chronic or disabling disease. 
Sickness and accidents cost the Nation at 
least $8,000,000,000 a year. 

Our health services and facilities are 
wholly inadequate. Forty percent of our 
counties do not have even a full-time local 
public health officer. Hospitals are needed— 
areas of our country with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 15,000,C00 people do not have a 
single recognized general hospital. Pure 
shortages of doctors, nurses, dentists, psy- 
chiatrists, and other trained health person- 
nel are so great that many persons are forced 
to forego medical care. In 1944, 553 coun- 
ties had less than 1 active physician per 
3,000 popuiation, the danger line. And nu- 
merous counties had no active doctor at all. 

STAGGERING STATISTICS 

If we had adequate services available for 
mothers and children, we could prevent at 
least half of the deaths of mothers who die in 
childbirth, and one-third of the ceaths of 
the young babies. Our State health agencies 
have, on their waiting lists, tl ands cof 
crippled children who require and cannot 
get proper attention because of the lack of 
facilities and personnel, and over half a mil- 
lion children with rheumatic fever fail to 
receive good medical care. 

Staggering statistics, aren’t they? 
more shccking is the simple { 
the knowledge to prevent needless 
deaths and this tragic waste. We have the 
highly trained personnel capable of ying 
that knowledge. The one essential ingredi- 
ent lacking is the assurance that people need- 
ing that knowledge can have it when they 
need it. 

But before we project the solution, lIct’s 
look more searchingly at the problem. Can 
the average American family pay for moderr 
medica! care? Can you? 

At least 2 out of every 3 Americans— 
that means 97,000,000 people—cannot, and 
this figure comes straight from the American 
Medical Association's Bureau of Medical Eco- 
nomics. If your family has an annual in- 
come of $5,600 or less per year, you are in this 
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group. You cannot afford adequate medical 
care. 
PUT OFF CARE 
Most Americans avoid seeking prompt 


medical attention at the first sign of com- 
plaint. They tend to put off going to the 
doctor in the hope ihat the pain or illness 
will right itself. They delay mainly because 
of fear of medical costs. 

Such delay is often serious, and sometimes 
fatal, as in tuberculosis and cancer. We 


doctors know that 30 percent of cancer is 
curable if caught in its very early 


stages. 
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We know that the disabling effects of many 
other chronic diseases can be halted or even 
prevented entirely, if caught in time. 

There is an endless amount of data to 
prove that the relation between money and 
life—between wealth and health—is direct 
and deadly. 

The problem, from which we can no longer 
run, is simply this: How can we remove this 
major economic barrier which blocks better 
health for the Nation and assure everyone 
who needs it adequate medical care regard- 
less of economic status? 

DEMOCRATIC SOLUTION 

The democratic solution is: National 
health insurance. By broadening the scope 
of our compulsory social security programi 
to include a system of national health in- 
surance, by utilizing the proven, successfu 
method of pay-roll deductions to which em- 
ployers and employees would contribute 
equal shares—the costs of physicians and 
hospital care could be prepaid, guaranteeing 
both availability of care to all who need it 
and adequate payment to doctors, hospitals, 
and others who supply the services. 

For a long time, the AMA fought even vol- 
untary health insurance plans. It still fights 
them tcday, unless it can control them. It 
supports voluntary health insurance today 
in a frenzied rear-guard action to head off 
national health insurance. The AMA has 
long been several steps behind the march 
of events and the needs of the Americar 
people. 

Voluntary health insurance plans, whil 





fs] 
often excellent in the limited spher n 
which most of them operate, c 
will not be able to do the necess 
cause: 

1. Benefits are inadequate. The plans 
which provide anything approximating com- 


prehensive insurance protection reach rela- 
tively few persons—actually less than 3 per- 
cent of the population—because they have 
been held back by the opposition of medical 
societies. The plans sponsored by medical 
societies provide only very limited services. 
2. Voluntary plans have no sliding scales 


of payments to match incomes. 





They charge 

a flat rate, usually high, for limited benefits 

that cover only a fraction cf the population. 

It is hardly likely that they could broader 

their bencfHts without pricing themselves out 
of reach of many present subscribers. 

3. Many of y cash payments 


, and these 
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payments cover only part of the costs of care. 

4. Tney have th mallest coverage where 
the need is greatesi--in rural areas and 
among lower income groups 


Doctor DIsPpets Foc on INSURANCE PLAN 
(By Ira Dean McCoy, M. 


(Second of trvo articles) 


u 


WASHINGTON.—A continuous smoke screen 
has been laid down by special interests to 
befog the public’s mind on what national 
health insurance is and what it would mean 
to the doctor and the patient. 

Proponents of national health insurance 
cherish the freedom and intimacy of the 
doctor-patient relationship as much as our 
die-hard opponents. Patients, as now, would 
select their own doctors; doctors, as now, 
would accept or reject patients. National 
health insurance is just a method of paying 
for medical care. 

he only change proposed by advocates 
of national health insurance is that, instead 
of the patient paying when and if he has 
money available, the doctor or the hospital 
of his choice would be paid by the insur- 
ance system at a rate and by a method to 
which the doctor had agreed. 

Those who support national health insur- 
ance are keenly aware that our Nation has 
fewer physicians and hospital beds than we 
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need, and these so poorly distributed that 
in some rural counties there are no resident 
physicians at all and little or no hospital- 
ization accessible. 

, UNREALISTIC TO DELAY 

Nevertheless, it is unrealistic to argue that 
national health insurance should be delayed 
for the years required to train many more 
doctors and build many more hospitals. The 
supply of medical personnel and facilities 
will expand only when, through insurance, 
the money to pay for them is guaranteed. 
This demand depends on families’ purchas- 
ing power for medical care. This is the 
simple principle of supply and demand 
which operates throughout our economy. 

Opponents claim that national health in- 
surance will cost too much, that national 
expenditure for medical and health services 
would be greater under this plan, and that 
administrative costs would be excessive. 

The first answer to this objection is that 
the Nation needs to spend more for health. 
Too many of us have been doing without for 
too long. Moreover, a large part of the ex- 
penditures under national health insurance 
would not be new or added expenditures. 
Money now expended in direct payments for 
medical care by sick persons would be dis- 
tributed under the plan in small regular 
payments from all people. Consequently, 
the costs of sickness—ordinarily concen- 
trated upon a small part of the population in 
any given year—would be spread over the 
whole year and over all the people. 

As for administrative costs, it is worth 
noting that expenses of voluntary, nonprofit 
plans run to 12 percent or more in compari- 
s0n with the premiums collected. An impor- 
tant part of these administrative expenses is 
the cost of soliciting and retaining members, 
a task that would be eliminated by national 
health insurance. 

OTHER COSTS ELIMINATED 

Many other costs would also be eliminated 
by national health insurance. It might at 
this time be interesting to note that the Blue 

sross of Michigan has approximately 1,500,- 
690 policyholders, or subscribers, as they 
choose to call the people who are buying 
Blue Cross insurance 

From January 1 until June 30, 1949, the 
Blue Cross of Michigan had a total earned 
income of $12,399,566.37. But during that 
same period of time their operating expense 
was $1,135,477.45. Of that $1,135,477.46 are 
some interesting items of expense: $711,- 
990.07 was paid out in salaries; $47,547.09 was 
paid out in travel and other expenses; and 
$79,783.54 was paid out in “sundry” expenses 
(of which no explanation is made). 

3y these few figures I have given, it is very 
plain to be seen that the administrative 
costs of the Michigan Blue Cross are tremen- 
dous in comparison to the amount of money 
collected from their policyholders. It is, 
however, a nonprofit corporation. A great 
many patrons who are using the Blue Cross 
learn to thejr sorrow its services are limited. 
This could be due to the huge expenses I 
have already cited. 

As a result of the very cunning, insidious, 
and extremely expensive propaganda cam- 
paign carried on by the medical lobby, the 
Arherican Medical Association and its Na- 
tional Physicians’ Committee, most people 
think that all doctors, or nearly all, unquali- 
fiedly follow the AMA “party line” in oppo- 
sition to national health insurance. 

The dictatorial, undemocratic rule of the 
AMA's house of delegates imposes its policies 
practically by fiat on a hapless and helpless 
membership. Serious disagreement by an 
indiv:dual doctor with the policies laid down 
by the house of delegates or by his local 
medical society may result in unpleasant 
economic and professional consequences for 
that doct Few doctors dare risk these 
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REACTION AGAINST AMA 


But opposition to AMA reaction has been 
growing and has expressed itself in several 
organizations of doctors who are in favor of 
national health insurance and who say s0 
openly. These organizations—the Commit- 
tee of Physicians for the Improvement of 
Medical Care, the Physician’s Forum, and the 
Committee for the Nation’s Health, composed 
of both laymen and doctors—are becoming 
growing spearheads of opposition to the en- 
trenched leaders of the AMA. 

The American Medical Association has been 
spoon-feeding the American people a terrific 
amount of propaganda against national 
health insurance; but I can cite the bill 
itself and tell you as well as anyone just 
what it is and what it will do for you. 


STEP-BY-STEP ANALYSIS 


1. It would make available to you and all 
other employed and self-employed persons 
(with few exceptions) all the care you need 
from physicians, both family doctors and 
specialists, hospital, laboratory, and X-ray 
services, unusually expensive medicines, eye- 
glasses, and appliances; and dental care and 
home nursing to a limited degree. 

2. It would also cover the dependent mem- 
bers of your family. 

3. You would be free to choose your own 
doctor, hospital, etc., and to change your 
selection, Actually, countless individuals 
would have greater freedom of choice than 
they have now, because the prepaid plan of 
health insurance would help assure a better 
supply of physicians in many areas where 
there are not now enough doctors, and be- 
cause the prepayment plan would enable 
millions who cannot now pay, to have the 
services of a doctor of their choice for the 
first time. 

4. Your doctor’s professional freedom 
would be fully protected. He would not be- 
come a Government employee. He would 
remain a practitioner, free to accept or re- 
ject patients, to locate wherever he wishes, 
to participate in, or stay outside, the insur- 
ance plan. He would be paid by the insur- 
ance funds in amounts and methods which 
he or his own representatives would nego- 
tiate. 

5. It would cost you 1% percent of your 
earnings (up to $4,800 of income). Your 
employer would pay an equal amount. You 
would pay 3 percent (up to $4,800) if you are 
self-employed. 

6. If you are a member of a voluntary 
health insurance plan that meets minimum 
standards, this plan could continue to pro- 
vide you with services and your premiums 
would be paid from the national insurance 
fund. 

7. Health insurance would not be run from 
Washington. It would be managed by local 
areas under a plan adopted by each State. 

In view of the above-mentioned facts it is 
almost impossible to understand the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s bitter opposition 
especially when the AMA House of Delegates 
in 1916 petitioned the Congress to spread a 
universal health insurance over all the 
American people. This petition was recalled 
or withdrawn in 1920. 

Many of us fear the threat of communism 
but do we all realize the best way to combat 
the scourge of communism is to increase the 
opportunities of the ordinary individual? 
America is great enough and rich enough 
that we should have no slums, we should 
have equal opportunity insofar as public- 
school education is concerned in this coun- 
try for all our children whatever their color 
or creed. All children have a right in this 
great country of ours to healthy and sound 
bodies insofar as our medical science can 
give it to them. 

These are not visionary ideals. We can 
and must find a way for their fulfillment. 
“He stands straight who stoops to help a 
child.” 
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House Concurrent Resolution 64 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of an obvious misunderstanding 
in certain areas of the purpose of House 
Concurrent Resolution 64 I wish to pre- 
sent on behalf of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] and myself a clari- 
fying statement on the meaning of the 
resolution. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the gentleman 
from Arkansas. What we are recogniz- 
ing is that the United Nations in its 
present form is not operating in the way 
that the people of the world had hoped. 
When an instrument does not operate 
properly, the thing to do is not to discard 
it but to try to improve it. The purpose 
of the resolution is to discover what is 
wrong and to do whatever is necessary to 
strengthen that Organization which is 
still one of the world’s best hopes for 
peace. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. And to de- 
fine the long-range objectives of our 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. JuDD] and I stand strongly 
behind the world federation resolution 
It does not commit us to any particular 
formula for a world legal order. It does 
not commit us to changes in the present 
United Nations that are not specifically 
ratified by the United States Congress 
and by the people after they are drafted 
and submitted for ratification. It does 
not commit us to the creation of any or- 
ganization outside of or parallel to the 
United Nations. It does not commit us 
to any plan for a broad-powered worid 
government with control of trade, cur- 
rency, immigration, taxes, and individual 
civil rights. It does not place us in the 
position of abandoning all hope for peace 
by fairly negotiated agreements. Above 
all, it does not commit us to appeasement 
or unilateral disarmament while other 
nations remain armed. 

The resolution means just what it 
says. It expresses full support for the 
United Nations. It defines more clearly 
than existing legislation certain objec- 
tives of our foreign policy. It is based 
on the conviction that another world 
war is not inevitable. It declares thal 
we are for true law and order in interna- 
tional affairs instead of anarchy. It de- 
clares that we favor vesting in 4 
strengthened United Nations adequate 
power and force to enable it to prevent 
aggression by any country against any 
other. It declares that the United States 
has no plans for aggressive war and that 
it is willing, if other nations do like- 
wise, to confer upon the United Nations 
authority to outlaw those weapons wh 














would cause total destruction. We favor 
only those measures which are adopted 
in strict conformity to constitutional re- 
quirements. 

The resolution should be promptly 
considered by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and action taken to fortify the 
faith of the American people in a sys- 
tem of world law. It will be an historical 
milestone for the United States and the 


world. 





The Veterans Present Their Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, like many 
other Members of Congress, I have been 
receiving expressions of opinion from 
many veterans of the armed forces who 
are gravely concerned over possible 
changes affecting adversely those who 
are in greatest need of hospital treat- 
ment and medical care. Under permis- 
sion granted to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I am including 
communications from two groups of vet- 
erans in the Twenty-third Congressional 
District of Tlinois. 

The Crawford County Council of the 
American Legion “strongly objects” to 
the portion of the Hoover Commission re- 
port which wou!d disturb benefits to vet- 
erans under existing law. The American 
Legion post at St. Peter, Ill., desires to 
go on record in opposition to socialized 
medicine proposals as contrary to the 
best interests of veterans. The commu- 
nications follow: 

E2nEsT M. Courter Post, No. 69, 

AMERICAN LEGION, 
Robinson, Ill. 
Hon. Epwarp H. JENISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN JENISON: Attached to 
this letter is a report of the action taken by 
the Crawford County Council, American 
Legion, Crawford County, Ill, concerning 
the recommendations contained in the 
Hoover Commission proposals for the reor- 
ganization of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government, especially affecting vet- 
erans’ benefits and administration of vet- 
erans’ hospitals and facilities. 

We cannot help but believe that you, as a 
veteran, will agree with ycur friends here at 
heme, that economy at the expense of our 
sick and disabled comrades, the widows and 
orphans of our deceased servicemen, is not 
the desire of the great majority of our people. 
We appeal to you in their behalf. 
Sincerely, in comradeship, 
Leroy G. HAMILTON, 
Commander, Crawford County 
Council, Amcrican Legion. 








Hon. Epwarp H. JENISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN JENISON: Determined 
Opposition to the recommendations con- 
tained in the Hoover Commission report per- 
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taining to veterans’ laws and the Veterans’ 
Administration, was strongly voiced at the 
all-county meeting of the American Legion 
and American Legion Auxiliary, in a joint 
session, at Flat Rock, Il. 

By a unanimous vote, the county com- 
mander was directed to appoint a commit- 
tee, representing all American Legion posts 
and auxiliary units of Crawford County, IIl., 
with an approximate membership strength 
of 3,000, to prepare and forward to you this 
statement: “Strongly objecting to the legis- 
lative proposals specified in the Hoover Com- 
mission report, which would disturb any 
benefits of existing veterans’ laws.” 

We earnestly request that you give this 
matter due consideration in voicing our ob- 
jections to this Hoover Commission pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely, 

H. L. Thompson, Past Commander, Post 
69, Robinson; Past Commander, Craw- 
ford County; Past Commander, 
Twenty-third District, Ill.; Mrs. Be- 
atrice Rogers, President, American Le- 
gion Auxiliary 219, Oblong; Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Meeker, Past President, 
Auxiliary, Robinson, I11.; Leroy Little- 
john, Past Commander, American Le- 
gion, Oblong, Post 219; Fifth Division 
Chairman Medal Awards, Illinois; W. 
Weger Allison, Past Commander, Amer- 
ican Legion, Flat Rock, Ill; H. L. 
Thompson; Beatrice Rogers; Gwen- 
dolyn Meeker; Leroy Littlejohn; W. 
Weger Allison, Committee. 





WobDTKA-ROTHE-REIss Post, No. 380, 
St. Peter, Ill. 
Hon. Epwarp H. JENISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE JENISON: Whereas the 
American veteran in two World Wars has 
defended the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem, which had made possible the develop- 
ment in this country of the highest stand- 
ards of medical care and the finest medical 
institutions attained by any major country 
in the world; and 

Whereas, having experienced the short- 
comings of impersonal, assembly-line medi- 
cal care inherent in the form of Govern- 
ment-controlled medicine necessary in time 
of war, the veteran understands the dangers 
of imposing such a system permanently on 
the entire population; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would impose an unjust tax on the veteran's 
pay check for medical care to which it is 
now entitled free of charge as a reward for 
his service to his country; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would force a tax of 3 percent on the income 
of employed veterans, rising to a tax of at 
least 6 percent within a few years, creating 
new financial burdens which ‘vould increase 
the costs of necessities of life and lower the 
standard of living for veterans and other 
citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Wodtka-Rothe-Reiss 
Post, No. 380, of the American Legion does 
hereby go on record against any form of 
compulsory health insurance or any system 
of political medicine designed for national 
bureaucratic control; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each Senator and our District 
Representative from the State of Illinois, and 
that said Senators and Representative be 
and are respectfully requested to use every 
effort at their command to prevent the en- 
actment of such legislation. 

ADOLPH C. MEYER, 
Commander, 
ARTHUR A. Boye, 
Adjutant. 
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Small-Business Loars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
discussion between the senior Senator 
from Illinois |Mr. Lucas] and George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, re- 
garding small-business loans. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


RapDIo DISCUSSION ON S. 2947 (SMALL-BusI- 
NESS LOANS) BETWEEN Hon. Scotr W. 
Lucas, oF ILLINOIS, AND GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 


Mr. Burcer. I have studied carefully the 
splendid statement you made on the floor of 
the Senate on January 30 when you intro- 
duced your bill, S. 2947, to encourage loans 
to independent small-business enterprises 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

In the first instance, I like the simplicity 
of your proposed bill. It is not loaded with 
a lot of long-sounding words, but keeps to 
its direct objective. I am also pleased, and 
I know the Nation's independent small-busi- 
ness men are pleased, that in your remarks 
in the Senate you emphasized again the 
statement made by the President in the 
state of the Union message when he said 
tha our antimonopoly laws must be 
strengthened in the interest of small busi- 
ness and for encouraging the growth of new 
enterprises. 

Senator, in my opinion this must be done 
by Congress at the earliest possible moment. 
Strong antimonopoly laws are necessary if 
small independent business enterprises in 
America are to survive. I liked that part of 
your message where you stated that the Cor- 
poration in making funds available under 
your bill is authorized to give management 
skills, past-earning records, and prospective 
earnings consideration over collateral secu- 
rity. We who own and operate establish- 
ments realize the importance of this recom- 
mendation. 

If the Congress sets out such a policy and 
the RFC puts it into effect, I am sure the 
independent business enterprises of America 
will be grateful, and in return will set an 
admirable record in repaying these loans. 

Before coming to the questions that I 
would like to ask you, Senator, I want to say 
that I was pleased that you placed on the 
record in clear and understandable words 
the following statement. I quote your 
words: “I want to make it clear at the out- 
set that this bill is not being introduced to 
ofier aid to unsound, inefiicient or fly-by- 
night business enterprises, but is being of- 
fered to give capital assistance to efficient 
businessmen at times when such assistance 
may be urgently needed.” 

You are to b2 complimented on making 
this fact clear to your colleagues in the 
Senate. 

Now, I would like to have you explain in 
more detail your statement on the floor of 
the Senate that the guaranty provisions of 
your bill utilize the present procedures of 
the RFC but increases the amount of the 
guaranty up to 99 percent. 
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Lucas. The Reconstruction Fi- 
rporation today is authorized to 
ness loans in cooperation with pri- 

nks. I do not wish to change that 
ctice, but rather I want to encourage 
re of these loans. Under the present law 
> private bank makes a loan to a business 
tery > and the RFC at the same time 
rees to take a certain portion of the loan 
the hands of the private bank upon re- 

The amount of the loan that the RFC 
may take off the hands of a private bank is 
now limited to 70 percent. My bill would 
increase this to 90 percent. The fact that 
under my bill private banks would be able 
to call upon the RFC to reimWurse them up 
to 90 percent of the amount of these pri- 
vate loans should be a real encouragement 
to private banks in making loans to inde- 
pendent small-business enterprises. 

Mr. Burcer. Isn’t it also true, Senator, that 
many independent small-business enter- 
prises which today are unable to obtain 
loans from any source will be able to get 
assistance under your bill? 

Senator Lucas. That is very true. Today 
private lending institutions and the RFC, 
as a general rule, will not lend money to 
anyone unless the borrower has property 
that can be mortgaged. In other words, a 
loan will not be made to a small enterprise 
today unless that enterprise can put up 
enough collateral security to assure its re- 
payment. 

My bill permits the private bank and the 
RFC to place larger emphasis upon man- 
agement skills and prospective earnings and 
less emphasis upon the security that a bor- 
rower can offer. This should mean that a 
person about to start a new business or the 
operator of an existing business enterprise 
will be able to get a loan without putting 
on the line every last dollar’s worth of his 
property. 

Mr. Burcer. You stated earlier that you 
hope to encourage loans through private 
banks. Isn’t it possible that cases may arise 
where private banks will refuse to make loans 
even with this 90-percent guaranty? If 
such cases should arise, does your bill make 
any provision to meet this situation? 

Senator Lucas. It is my firm belief that 
private banks will cooperate, and that bor- 
rowers will be able to obtain loans directly 
from their local banker. I have looked into 
this matter quite closely, and the Federal 
Reserve, the RFC, and FDIC advise me 
they have been unable to discover any bank- 
ing regulations which would prevent pri- 
vate banks from making loans such as I 
propose even though they are not fully 
backed with collateral security. 

Private banks would be taking very little 
risk. In the first place, the bank can always 
get back 90 cents on the dollar from the 
RFC. Also, collateral security will not be 
dispensed with entirely, and in addition to 
that, the loans will be made only to those 
enterprises which will be well managed and 
which have a promising future. I should 
expect that the private lending institution 
will be very happy to cooperate in this pro- 
gram. On the other hand, in those unusual 
cases where the private bank will not make 
the loan, the borrower can apply directly to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Burcer. As I understand your bill, 
Senator, it is designed to make long-term 
capital available to established businesses 
which certainly are in need of such aid. 

Senator Lucas. That is correct. 

By long-term capital we mean loans which 
can be paid back over a long period of time. 
Banks and other private lending institutions 
which are willing to make loans to inde- 
pendent small-business enterprises usually 
require that these loans be paid back over a 
short period. 

My bill directs the RFC to encourage pri- 
vate banks to make loans for periods longer 
than 10 years ‘his should be a real bene- 
fit to many small-business men. 
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Mr. Bourcer. Your bill, Senator, will also 
make capital available for new enterprises, 
will it not? 

Senator Lucas. Yes, it will. 

This bill is intended to serve a threefold 
purpose. It will make long-term capital 
available to established business enterprises. 
It will provide a source of loans for the es- 
tablishment of new enterprises, and it will 
assist those newly established business ven- 
tures which have such a difficult struggle to 
survive during their early stages. 

Mr. Burcer. I agree with you that new 
business enterprises during their infancy 
need considerable help. Twenty-six percent 
of all new businesses undertaken each year 
are discontinued before the year is over. 

Senator Lucas. On that same point, sur- 
veys by the Department of Commerce have 
shown that just about as many business 
enterprises fail each year as are started. In 
other words, the total number of business 
enterprises in America is standing still. 

If we could succeed in cutting the number 
of these failures in half, we would double 
the total number of business enterprises in 
the United States within a period of 20 years. 
It seems to me that this would be a worth- 
while goal; our population has doubled in 
the last 50 years, our business activity must 
keep pace. In my opinion this is the way 
to attain full employment, and this is the 
way to attain a sound Government fiscal 
policy and at the same time lower taxes. 

Mr. Burcer. ~enator, a matter which is of 
serious concern to independent business- 
men in the United States is the tendency 
for large business firms to grow larger while 
small independent business enterprises are 
rapidly disappearing. If this tendency keeps 
up, we may someday find that there is no 
place left for the small independent business- 
man. 

Senator Lucas. I would say, Mr. Burger, 
that the disappearance of independent small 
businesses in America would be the last thing 
that any of us would want to see happen. 

We never want to arrive at the point when 
an ambitious young man or woman cannot 
start his own business with a fair chance of 
succeeding. One of the main reasons why 
small business enterprises are having a dif- 
ficult struggle while larger businesses are 
growing even larger is the fact that the little 
independent businessman is unable to get 
adequate financial help in times of need. 

Under my bill the small-business man who 
would otherwise sell out his business to a 
larger firm will be able to get financial aid. 
Also under this bill the number of healthy 
independent small-business enterprises in 
America would steadily mount as financial 
aid would be given in time to prevent the 
failure of many new enterprises during their 
early stages of development. 

Mr. Burcer. In conclusion, Senator, I fhink 
we could say then that your Dill will 
strengthen existing business enterprises and 
will encourage the creation of new ones. 
Rather than burdening the taxpayers, it 
will stimulate employment and business ac- 
tivity which in the end will substantially 
benefit everybody. 
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Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a lecture de- 
livered by William C. Bullitt at George. 
town University on March 31, 1950, en- 
titled “Soviet Expansionism in Europe 
and Asia Since 1939.” 

Mr. Bullitt has had a long and honor- 
able association with the Department of 
State. During his many years as a 
representative of this Government in the 
State Department he has held the fol- 
lowing positions: Assistant in Depart- 
ment of State from 1917 to 1918; Attaché 
to American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace from 1918 to 1919; chief of specia] 
mission to Russia in 1919; special as- 
sistant to Secretary of State in 1933: 
member of American delegation to World 
Monetary and Economic Conference in 
1933; Ambassador to Russia from 1933 to 
1936; Ambassador to France from 1936 
to 1941; Ambassador at large from No- 
vember 1941 to April 1942. 

Ambassador Bullitt has spent consid- 
erable time in China and is considered 
one of America’s best authorities on 
Chinese conditions and political trends. 
Bullitt is a good Democrat and was a 
close associate of President Roosevelt 
during most of his first three terms. Un- 
fortunately, however, it seems Mr. Bul- 
litt’s counsel is neither sought nor wel- 
comed by the Truman-Acheson high 
command. 


Mr. President, I have received from 
the Public Printer an estimate saying 
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the address will cover two and three- 
quarter pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, at a cost of $225.50. 

There being no objection, the lecture 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Soviet EXPANSIONISM IN EUROPE AND ASIA 
SINCE 1939 


Soviet expansionism springs from the 
Communist creed: The Marx-Lenin-Stalin 
creed which denies God and claims to be 
based on science. It attributes all evil t 
private ownership of the means of produ 
tion. It teaches that the establishment of 
Communist dictatorship throughout 1t! 
earth and the abolition of private ownersh); 
of the means of production will end all wa: 
and so improve the nature of all men in al! 
nations that the state will wither away, and 
all men will live without a state in pertfe 
freedom and happiness. This is the utterly 
unscientific faith which, in the name of sci- 
ence, Communist-controlled governments 
teach as absolute truth to the children they 
control. They prepare the children to live 
and, if need be, to die for it. A large per 
centage of the children, having no other 
faith taught them, become believers in the 
Communist creed, and, as Communist be 
lievers, offer their lives for their faith 
gallantly as did the early Christians. They 
believe that they are fighting for the emanc! 
pation of all humanity from all evil. They 
think they serve eternal truth. The C 
unist Party, to them, is a union of the faith 
ful. Their old testament contains the b: 
of Marx and Engels; their new testam 
the works of Lenin and Stalin. Since the 
highest moral goal, according to their creed 
is to achieve the destruction of the sta' 
following the establishment of Commun! 
dictatorship throughout the earth, the hig 
est moral duty of man is to promote such 
dictatorship, This supreme moral end, they 
believe, justifies all means for its achieve- 
ment, including the pledged work given anc 
broken, character assassination, tortur' 
murder, and war. In the words of Lenin: 
“It is necessary * * * to use any ruse, 
cunning, unlawful method, evasion, concea:- 
ment of truth. * * * It is inconceivable 








that the Soviet Republic should continue for 
a long period side by side with imperialistic 
states. Ultimately one or the other must 
conquer. Meanwhile a number of terrible 
clashes between the Soviet Republic and the 
pourgeois states is inevitable.” 

The dynamo of Soviet expansionism is the 
Communist creed. Many older Communists 
become skeptical and disillusioned. But they 
do not dare to express disbelief. The penal- 
ties are too terrible. So the old, however 
skeptical, render lip service. But the young 
be And while the old die off, the young 
come on forever. In consequence, so long as 
mighty races and resources are controlled by 
Communists, there will be no peace in this 
world. The aim of the Soviet Government 
and the other Communist-controlled gov- 
ernments will continue to be the conquest 
of the world for communism. The Commu- 
nists will not stop. They can only be stopped. 

Stalin sits in the Kremlin with members 
of the Politburo, who compose his planning 
staf for the conquest of the world. He pre- 
pares his attacks on a world scale as care- 
fully as the commander in chief of an army 
prepares plans for his advances. He decides 
when and where to strike, and what forces 
will be needed to seize is objective. He is 
a careful and crafty leader who never takes 
ore He always remembers that 
the physical strength of the Soviet Union 
is the most important factor in the spread 
of communism, and he does not risk destruc- 
tion of that primary source of strength. 

In 1939, Stalin controlled about 170,000,000 
) ns. Today he directs about 800,000,000, 
chief methods which he has employed 
king this extraordinary advance to- 
i control of the entire human race have 
n the following: 

First. Easy war. For example, 17 days 

er Hitler had attacked Poland in 1939, 
when the Polish armies had been disrupted, 
Stalin attacked Poland, and seized all east- 
ern Poland. Similarly, in the Far East, after 
we had pulverized the military resistance of 
Japan, Stalin, only 4 days before Japan sur- 
rendered, declared war on Japan and seized 
Manchuria. 

Second. Occupation by the Red army and 
gradual imposition of absolute Soviet rule. 
This was the method cmployed from 1945 
onward in Poland, Rumania, Hungary, and, 
with slight variations, in Czechoslovakia. Its 
€ 
f 










lieve. 
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ffectiveness is demonstrated by the simple 
act that Stalin has now been able to install 
as commander in chief of the Polish Army a 
marshal of the Soviet Union. 

Third. The method of the camel’s nose. 
You all remember the old story of the camel 
who was cold one night in the desert and put 
his nose under his master’s tent and per- 
suaded his master to let him keep it there. 
Soon afterward, the camel was inside the 
tent and his owner was out in the cold. That 
method in 1940 was used by Stalin in tak- 
ing over Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
First, under threats of war and promises of 
peace, he persuaded the governments of those 
three little Baltic countries to accept the 
presence of Soviet garrisons at certain stra- 
tegic points. The Soviet soldiers behaved 
themselves well, and many Balts believed 
their prospects for survival were good. How- 
ever, when Stalin considered that the mo- 
ment had come to close his hand on those 
countries, he closed it. He murdered or de- 
ported to death at slave labor his political 
Opponents of all classes. He finally reduced 
his victims to a terrorized mass of despair- 
ing individuals whom he then compelled to 
go to booths and vote for Soviet-chosen can- 
didates under penalty of losing their bread 
cards which were nothing more or less than 
permits to live. 

Fourth. Use of local Communist move- 
ments in areas where Communists have been 
Strong enough to organize armed resistance 
to existing governments. The foremost ex- 


ample of the success of this method is, of 
Course, China, 


By turning over to the 
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Chinese Communists all the arms captured 
from the Japanese Army in Manchuria; by 
sending a few generals who were masters of 
strategy and tactics to plan the attacks of 
the Chinese Communists, Stalin succeeded 
in bringing the whole of continental China 
under Communist control. When he at- 
tempted to use the same method in Iran and 
Greece he met such determined opposition 
from the United States that he allowed his 
local agents to be defeated—temporarily at 
least. 

Fifth. Communist control or infiltration of 
nationalist independence movements in 
colonial countries. At the present moment, 
Stalin is advancing by this method in Indo- 
china and at other points in southeast Asia. 

Sixth. Psychological warfare. 

Under this heading must be included two 
different methods of deceiving victims. 

A. The pledged word of the Soviet Union 
given and broken. Stalin lulls his prospec- 
tive victims to sleep by entering into all 
sorts of pacts and agreements with them— 
and breaks the agreements as soon as it be- 
comes convenient for him to do so. Stalin’s 
violations of the most solemn international 
agreements have exceeded in number similar 
violations by Hitler. 

B. The deception of naive government offi- 
cials in all countries. We do not have to go 
further than our own country to observe Sta- 
lin’s notable achievements in this domain. 
Quite aside from Soviet agents in our Gov- 
ernment departments and atomic-energy or- 
ganization, we have had in Washington and 
throughout the world a number of Govern- 
ment officials who were not Soviet agents but 
served the Soviet Government as effectively 
as if they had been Soviet agents. You will 
all recall that from 1942 until 1947 our De- 
partment of State was bamboozled into 
treating the Soviet Union as a peace-loving 
demecracy. Officials of our Government so 
described the Soviet Union in a long series of 
documents. 

The Yalta agreements—including the 
secret one by which we promised Stalin con- 
trol of the great Manchurian ports of Dairen 
and Port Arthur and the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad—were signed during that period. 
They were one of the greatest triumphs of 
Soviet psychological warfare. Had we acted 
in accord with the national interests of the 
United States and of our faithful ally China, 
we would have done everything in our power 
to prevent the Soviet Union from entering 
the war against Japan. But our leaders had 
been bamboozled into believing that the 
Soviet Union would work with us cordially 
to produce a world of liberty and peace, and 
in addition had been fooled into believing 
that we would need Soviet help to defeat 
Japan. So we secretly sponsored Soviet 
domination of Manchuria and enabled Stalin 
to arm the Chinese Communists with the 
vast armaments of the Japanese armies. 

You will recall that cfficials of our Depart- 
ment of State had also been persuaded by 
Soviet propaganda to believe that the Chi- 
nese Communists were “mere agrarian re- 
formers who had no connection with Mos- 
cow.” Our Government, acting on their ad- 
vice, attempted to compel the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to take Communists into the Gov- 
ernment, and when Chiang Kai-shek refused 
to do this, cut off all military supplies to him 
for a period of nearly 2 years. You will re- 
member that we refused his repeated pleas 
for a top-rank American general to organize 
the defense of China in the same manner 
that top Soviet generals were organizing the 
attack on Chinese independence. Thus we 
allowed China to slide into Stalin’s hands. 

Similarly the Yalta agreement with regard 
to Poland resulted in the present absolute 
control of Poland by the Soviet Government. 

Much ink has been used by apologists for 
the Yalta agreements in an attempt to prove 
that what was wrong was not the agreements 
themselves but the fact that the Soviet Union 
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did no¢ carry out the agreements. This is as 
if a banker who had been appointed trustee 
of the fortune of a child should place the 
funds entrusted to his care in a Ponzi get- 
rich-quick scheme, and then when the money 
was lost plead that the trouble was not with 
the trustees—who accepted Mr. Ponzi’s prom- 
ise to pay 200 percent per year—but with 
Ponzi’s failure to carry out the agreement. 
The people of the United States hire officials 
to work in the Department of State because 
they need experts to handle complex world 
questions. The Officials of that Department 
are trustees of the vital interests of the 
American people, and the most contemptible 
excuse that can be offered by or for them is 
that trey meant well, but were “played for 
suckers.” 

There is a great moral difference between 
traitors and Soviet dupes. It is the same dif- 
ference that is recognized in law between a 
man guilty of murder and a man guilty of 
manslaughter. In the case of manslaughter 
there is no intention to commit the crime. 
But in both cases the victim ends up dead. 
Soviet dupes may do as great harm to the 
United States as Soviet agentr. 

Seventh. Infiltration of respected organi- 
zations: One of Stalin’s most effective weap- 
ons to reduce resistance to his attack is, of 
course, infiltration of educational institu- 
tions, scientific societies, welfare organiza- 
tions, and trade-uniors by Soviet agents. He 
managed to use this weapon so effectively in 
both France and Italy that leadership of the 
great trade-unions of both of these countries 
was seized by the Communists and for a time 
it seemed that both countries might be hope- 
lessly paralyzed by Communist-led strikes. 
At the present moment the non-Communist 
members of the trade-unions in France and 
taly have set up their own organizations, 
but the Communist-led unions are still able 
to organize strikes of huge dimensions for 
purely political purposes. Fortunately for 
our own country, although for a time some 
of our labor leaders were as deceived as was 
our Government with regard to the Commu- 
nists, our great trade-unions have either 
purged their ranks of Communists or are in 
the process of purging them. Stalin is having 
little success in our trade-unions, and I think 
we should congratulate ourselves on the pa- 
triotic qualities of our top labor leaders. I 
wish I could say as much about our pro- 
fessors, some of whom appear to be too edu- 
cated for their brains. 

Eighth. The final weapon employed by 
Stalin to disintegrate opposition to Commu- 
nist advance is fear. Now that Stalin has 
atomic bombs and plenty of bombers to 
deliver them to any spot in Europe, Asia, or 
North America; now that he has China as an 
ally and is increasing his military power 
much faster than we are increasing ours; 
his propaganda ‘tas taken a new line—the 
line of warning his opponents of all classes 
in Europe and in Asia that power is on his side 
and that time is on his side, and that unless 
they desire to meet the fate which he accords 
to defeated opponents, they had better leave 
the camp of the United States and join the 
Soviet side. 

The fear which he is thus able to en- 
gender has been vastly increased by revela- 
tion of the methcds which are now used by 
the Communists to break down and destroy 
human personality. You have all read re- 
cently in the newspapers Shipkov’s state- 
ment of the relatively simple methods used to 
break him down and force him to make a false 
confession to the Bulgarian Communist au- 
thorities. Far more sinister and horrible 
pressures are used when the individual pre- 
sents more resistance. The final method is 
that of narcohypnosis. The victim in that 





case receives quantities of drugs until he can 
be hypnotized so deeply that he can be de- 
prived of all memory of the actual facts of 
his past life and made to believe in a new set 
of facts invented by his hypnotizer. 


Human 
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personality can thus be totally changed. No 
man can any longer say that he is master of 
his fate or of his own actions and thoughts. 
If he falls into the hands of the Communists, 
he can be reduced to a puppet with a new 
personality invented by his hypnotizer. This 
is a final horror—an unexampled triumph of 
satanism. To die in battle is nothing com- 
pared to the living death of personality under 
narcohypnosis. Recently a French lady 
said to me: “We are all of us enjoying our- 
selves as much as possible in Paris since we 
know that within a few years we shall either 
be destroyed by Soviet atomic bombs, or 
raped, or hypnotized into new personalities.” 
That is the state of mind which is growing 
in western Europe. , 

We have now glanced at the Communist 
creed which underlies Soviet expansionism, 
and at some of the methods employed by 
Stalin to achieve world conquest. Let us now 
look briefly at the attacks which armed Com- 
munists are making at the present moment. 

' As we have already noted, they are advanc- 

ing by open warfare in Indochina, or—to be 
exact—in the eastern portion of Indochino 
which is known as Vietnam. The war in 
Vietnam is one of the saddest that has ever 
been fought, for three-fourths of the troops 
of Ho Chi Minh, the Moscow-trained leader of 
the Annamites, who are fighting the French 
and the forces of the Emperor Bao Dai, are not 
Communists but simple patriots who believe 
that they can achieve complete independence 
only by throwing the French and Bao Dai 
into the sea. Yet, in truth, the only result of 
such a victory would be that the Annamites 
would exchange the yoke of France, which has 
now become relatively light, for the terrible 
yoke of Stalin. 

The French, 3 years late, have given Viet- 
nam “independence within the French Em- 
pire,” retaining for themselves control over 
foreign relations and military affairs. To us, 
this seems a limited, almost nonexistent 
form of independence. Yet, if the French 


were to withdraw now from Vietnam, the 
country would 


collapse at once into the 

hands of the Communists. This is so be- 

cause of the failure of the French to train 

Annamites for high administrative and mili- 

tary posts. The French reserved those posts 

for themselves. They never built up in Viet- 

nam a native civil service comparable to the 

civil service which the British built up in 

India. In consequence, Bao Dai, if left to his 

own resources, could not find the man to 

g ly the military and administra- 
tive services of his country. 

the Annamites, who are 

as well as patriotic people, 

ly on the advice and as- 

ners of some sort. They 

ve Americans instead of 

nning their army and their admin- 

gut no American speaks their lan- 

> secondary language of Vietnam 

and so few Americans of first- 

y speak French adequately that it 

expect that thousands of effi- 

ench-speaking Americans can be 

go to Vietnam. The Annamites 

30 like to have American troops re- 

* the 130,000 French troops now resist- 

the forces of Ho Chi Minh. Quite aside 

from other considerations, we have no such 

nur ps to spare. And we should 

> thankful that the French Army is fighting 

io Chi Minh in Vietnam. They will prob- 

ly have to meet stronger attacks in the 

For the Chinese Communists 

reached the borders of Vietnam 

ng arms and munitions to Ho 


Fj FB atary 
il eimcient 


nber of tr 


nsequence, unless Indochina is to 
fall into the hands of Stalin, we shall have 
to work with and through both Bao Dai and 
the French. If we fail to do so because some 
State Department dupe of Soviet psychologi- 
cal warfare takes the position that we must 
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shall have left, we shall merely be handing 
the country by default to the Communists. 

If we let Indochina fall, Burma, Siam, 
and British Malaya—with its vast production 
of rubber and tin—will also fall. Then it will 
be India’s turn. 

At another point, the Communists are 
making small attacks preparatory to a great 
attack. The Chinese Communists for some 
time have been attempting to seize small 
islands on the way to the great strategic 
island of Formosa. Formosa is still being 
held by the Chinese Nationalist Army 
which, just 2 weeks ago, gave proof of its 
good morale by seizing a port on the main- 
land. If the Chinese Communists should 
capture Formosa, Stalin’s forces would be 
within 250 miles of the northern Philippines. 
It was from Formosa that Japan attacked 
and captured the Philippines. Our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, headed by General Bradley, 
pleaded with President Truman to send 
munitions and equipment, as well as eco- 
nomic aid to Formosa, and a few American 
Officers to advise regarding defense. Secre- 
tary of State Acheson opposed our military 
leaders, and persuaded President Truman to 
decide that we would continue to give no 
support to the Nationalists, do nothing 
toward preventing the fall of Formosa. That 
is our present policy. For the Philippines, 
the Department of State is preparing another 
Bataan. 

Recently Secretary Acheson announced 
that we must wage total diplomacy. And 
in San Francisco he intimated that if the 
Chinese Communists should commit ag- 
gressions against the countries of southeast 
Asia, they would find themselves in trouble 
with us. But his total diplomacy does not 
include Formosa. He and his closest associ- 
ates and friends have a vested interest in 
their own mistakes with regard to China. In 
any European parliamentary democracy, a 
minister for foreign affairs who had tossed 
a great ally like China into the hands of 
Stalin would have been dismissed from his 
post. Mr. Acheson retains his office and 
turns his back on Formosa. 

In the Near East, Iran, with its huge oil 
production which plays such a large part in 
British economic life, is again threatened 
by Soviet-directed revolutionaries of the 
Tudeh Party. They have a fertile field in 
which to work. The poverty among the 
peasants of Iran is so grinding that they are 
close to revolt. Unless the Government of 
the United States moves rapidly to alleviate 
the suffering in Iran, Stalin may soon add 
that ancient country to his long list of satel- 
lites. 

These, for the moment, are the areas in 
Asia where Stalin is pressing his advance 
strongly. But we cannot congratulate our- 
selves that even the situation in western 
Europe is satisfactory. 

In Italy, more than 20 percent of the work- 
men are unemployed, and the Communists, 
who gathered one-third of the votes at the 
last elections, are gaining in strength. 

In France, the Government is far weaker 
than any French Government before the Sec- 
ond World War, and its entire apparatus is 
riddled with Communists. Even the head of 
French atomic research is a Communist, 

Great Britain is staggering toward another 
financial and economic crisis. In 1945 the 
British voted themselves a higher standard 
of living than, under existing world condi- 
tions, they could possibly earn. Today they 
can neither feed themselves nor defend 
themselves. 

Western Germany, under the pressure of 
unemployment, is beginning to listen to the 
Soviet propaganda which says: Side with the 
United States and you will have unemploy- 
ment, underfeeding, shortage of raw mater- 
jals, a divided country, and, finally, Soviet 
atomic bombs on your cities; side with the 
Soviet Union and you will have all the wheat 
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and raw materials you want, no unemploy- 
ment, and a united Germany including the 
part that is momentarily Polish. Pastor 
Niemoeller, much admired by Americans, has 
now declared himself in favor of a united 
Germany even at the price of Communist 
rule, 

Moreover, the whole of western Europe is 
without defense, and everyone in western 
Europe knows it. Its cities cannot be pro- 
tected against Soviet atomic bombs except by 
our Air Force, which today is not strong 
enough for the task. To oppose the 125 Soviet 
divisions, the French have 6, the British say 
they can furnish 1, the Belgians 1. To have 
a chance to stop the Red army for a few 
months, the European democracies would 
need from 50 to 60 divisions. Modern equip- 
ment for such a number of divisions would 
cost from $10,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. 
And most military authorities agree that no 
western European defense system can be ef- 
fective unless both the western Germans and 
the Spaniards are included in it. 

When we began to give Marshall-plan aid, 
and when we signed the Atlantic Pact, our ob- 
ject was to make western Europe a strong 
ally. We have succeeded only in keeping alive 
17 picturesque, competing countries which 
cannot feed or defend themselves. If they 
would unite their economies by entering a 
European federation, they would be on the 
path to strength. But their governments re- 
fuse to take any serious steps toward federa- 
tion and our Government is making no effec- 
tive effort to move them toward federation. 
They feel confident that, even after 1952, we 
will not stop our doles to them. And, in- 
deed, we do not dare to stop for fear that they 
will all collapse into the hands of Stalin and 
be organized as Soviet satellites for his final 
attack on us. 

When will such an attack come? To that 
question I can, of course, give no definite 
answer. But I can give you my own opinion 
and the reasons for it. 

Today Stalin has atomic bombs and at least 
85 long-range bombers capable of carrying 
them to any spot in the United States. We 
have no radar warning net to detect the ap- 
proach of his planes. We have only a frac- 
tion of the number of pursuit planes needed 
to make effective use of a warning net. The 
authoritative Finletter Commission in 1948 
recommended as a minimum for national se- 
curity 70 air groups. We have 44. Stalin's 
total air force outnumbers ours by about 3 
to 1. His annual production of war planes 
is about three to our one. He has 125 army di 
visions to our 10—among them, 30 armo! 
divisions to our 1. In addition, he has ap 
proximately 270 submarines—about 30 « 
the latest type against which we have not j 
produced effective counterweapons. Fu! 
thermore, thanks to his agent Fuchs wh 
transmitted to him all our secrets for pr 
duction of both A-bombs and hydrogen 
bombs, he may be ahead of us in production 
of H-bombs. 

Some officials in Washington who h 
access to most secret information believe t 
Stalin will attack us this year. They a! 
that by August 1950 he will probably hav 
A-bombs, enough to destroy our great citi 
and our atomic production plant, and th 
prevent effective American counteratt 
But my opinion is that Stalin will not lau 
a shooting war until he is certain that ! 
can defeat us easily. As I have said bef 
he is a cautious and crafty leader, who str 
only when he feels sure of quick vict 
This year his first surprise attack might | 
be successful. We might be able to st 
back effectively. Therefore it seems lik 
that he will not start bombing in the : 
future, but will go on increasing his milit 
strength faster than we are adding to 01 
end seize more peoples, resources, and 
tegic areas, until he feels that his p 
irresistible. We are allowing time to rw 
his side, and he knows it. 











What then is the real state of our defenses 
against Soviet expansionism? Our own mili- 
tary strength is falling behind the growing 
military strength of Stalin. Asia is slipping 
into Stalin’s hands; the Near East is threat- 
ened; Europe is defenseless. The Soviet 
atomic bomb threat to our homes, our fam- 
ilies, and our country is increasing each day. 
The Communists are advancing; we are re- 
treating. They are on the offensive; we are 
on the defensive. And no war, hot or cold, 
was ever won by forces which remained on 
the defensive. 

Why are we doing so badly? Because our 
Government has never faced the fact that 
Stalin will not stop, but can only be stopped. 
Our President has not understood that an 
over-all plan for defense not only of our own 
country but also of those countries which 
still remain outside Stalin’s domain is es- 
sential. Not so long ago he said, “I like old 
Joe.’ In consequence the systematic ad- 
vances of the Communists, executed by care- 
fully planned attacks, have been met for the 
most part either by American retreats or 
spasmodic and inadequate defensive efforts. 

Time is running against us; but at the 
present moment our Government is behaving 
exactly as the French Government behaved 
from 1936 to 1939. In that period, when the 
Nazis were preparing for war and working 
60 hours a week, the French cut their work- 
ing hours to 40 a week. When the Germans 
were producing 700 to 800 planes a month, 
the French cut their plane production to 50 
amonth. They did this for much the same 
reason that we are now reducing our ex- 
penditures for our military forces and for 
support of our friends throughout the world. 
The people of France, like all other peoples, 
wanted a higher standard of living and leis- 
ure. They did not realize that a higher 
standard of living would soon give them a 
higher rate of dying. In 1940, Hitler de- 
stroyed the independence of France. 

Today we should be living hard, as our 
forefathers lived hard in the days of Valley 
Forge. We are living soft. Our President has 
staked his political future on a program of 
hand-outs for crop support, housing, educa- 
tion, and other projects which appeal to 
groups of voters. To get more tax money for 
the hand-out program which produces votes, 
he has cut down the defense program which 
might produce survival. Our tax money is 
being used to buy surplus potatoes instead 
of jet planes. 

In consequence, the balance of power in 
the world is swinging rapidly in favor of the 
Soviet Union. And our President, who is an 
entirely patriotic American, has not yet found 
within himself the intelligence and the spir- 
it to take the offensive effectively against 
Soviet expansionism. Unless he will take 
the offensive, unless we—the American peo- 
ple—wil' let him know that we do not want 
to hear from him what we can get from our 
country, but do want to hear from him what 
we can give to our country, we shall suffer 
the fate that France suffered in 1940. 

We restored the independence of France. 
There is no nation standing behind us to 
restore our independence. 

Is it too much to hope that we will find 
within ourselves the courage and the will to 
save our country and our Christian civiliza- 
“on? It is not too much, It is late—very 
late. It is not too late. We can begin today 
to take the offensive. We can increase vastly 
our expenditures for national defense and 
cut our expenditures for hand-outs. We can 
take action to prevent Communist conquest 
of Formosa. We can help ihe Annamites and 
the French throw the Communists com- 
pletely out of Indochina—as we helped the 
Greeks throw them out of Greece. We can 
achieve the federation of western Europe and 
make that federation a strong ally. We can 
Bive effective economic aid to Iran, We can 
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help the Albanian exiles to rescue Albania 
from the Communists and thus give new 
spirit to all the enslaved peoples behind the 
iron curtain. We can give far greater aid 
than we have been giving to the resistance 
forces in all the Soviet satellite countries. 
We can stand up with force to the threat of 
the Communists in eastern Germany who 
have had the effrontery to announce that on 
May 28 they intend to arrange an invasion 
of west Berlin by Communist-led bands from 
east Berlin, 

Those Americans who are still befuddled 
by Soviet psychological warfare will argue 
that such a course of action would produce 
an unbridgeable chasm between the free 
world and the Communist world. That 
chasm already exists. It was dug by the 
Communists. There is no bridge, and there 
will be no bridge. We face today, not a 
struggle for security, but a struggle for sur- 
vival. However much we all wish and pray 
for peace, this is the hard fact which we can- 
not get rid of by wishful thinking. We can 
stop Stalin only by keeping him constantly 
confronted by superior force and by daring 
to use that force whenever and wherever he 
commits direct or indirect aggression. Today 
we are the last strong power on the side of 
liberty and Christian civilization. We have 
to find within ourselves the same courage 
and will that our forefathers found at Lex- 
ington and Concord. We have to be ready 
once more to give all that we have and all 
that we are to save the greatest adver.ture in 
human freedom that this earth has known— 
our America. 





Our Older Workers 
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HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
editorial from the Boston Daily Globe 
of April 1, 1950, be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no Objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Our OLDER WORKERS 


Just as a matter of fair play, men and 
women who remain in the labor market 
after they have attained 65 years of age 
should be relieved of paying the 114-percent 
tax for old-age and survivors Federal insur- 
ance. Bills to bring this about have been 
introduced by Senator BripcEs, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Congressman ANGIER L. GoopWIN, 
of Melrose. 

The subject grows increasingly important 
as the percentage of aged persons able and 
willing to work grows in this country. It 
would be an incentive to them to continue 
to give their services and also to employers, 
who would also be relieved of the tax, to hire 
them. 

At present a worker over 65 who earns 
more than $14.99 a month has his benefits 
suspended. Later when he does give up work 
his social-security payments are increased 
by what he has earned after 65. Congress, in 
considering the legislation, should make cer- 
tain the untaxed earnings are credited. The 
change would then be 100-percent merito- 
rious, 
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AMA Lobbyist Prefers Charity to 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER . 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Sneaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp an article by Jona- 
than Stout which appeared in the March 
11 issue of the New Leader: 


AMA LOBBYIsT PREFERS CHARITY To SECURITY 
(By Jonathan Stout) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There appears to be an 
overproduction of representatives in Wash- 
ington. Representatives of the people are 
not confined solely to Con-ressmen. There 
are other representatives, but most people do 
not realize that. 

For instance, last week three gentlemen 
came to Washington. Tney said they were 
representatives of the 144,000 physicians who 
belong to the American Medical Association; 
and they told a visibly impressed group of 
important Senators what kind of legislation 
the people of America ought to have. 

The occasion was a hearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee on the proposed 
bill to improve the social-security law. 

One wondered why the American Medical 
Association and its three medical spokesmen 
should interest themselves in the nonmedical 
question of social security. But the answer 
was soon forthcoming. The bill before the 
Senate includes a new social-security pro- 
vision to establish what amounts to pension 
payments for people who, through fate or 
accident, become totally disabled and can 
never work again or earn a living. Essenti- 
ally, this is an extension of the idea that old 
age is an unavoidable disease all of us even- 
tually catch—if we live that long; that it pre- 
vents many people from earning an inde- 
pendent livelihood; and that it makes many 
old people burdens on their families if not, 
indeed, wards of charity. 

The point of the logic is that old age is 
not only the only disease that disables wage 
earners and leaves them helpless. Some dis- 
eases—unlike age—do not wait until we are 
old before they incapacitate people perma- 
nently. There is, for instance, the person 
who contracts an incurable cancer. If such 
a@ person is past 65 he can get an old-age pen- 
sion to help him meet his problems with self- 
respect. 

But what if such a person is only 35? 
Should he be shrugged off because he is un- 
able to meet the only acceptable criterion of 
unemployability—old age? 

President Truman wants to improve the 
social-security laws to provide pensions for 
persons who become permanently disabled 
at any age, by treating them the same way 
as if they already had reached the retirement 
age of 65. The three doctors from the Amer- 
ican Medical Association came to Washing- 
ton last week to tell the senatorial commit- 
tee that they don’t think such a provision 
would be good for the American people. 

One of the three was Dr. R. L. Sensenich, 
of South Bend, Ind., who is the immediate 
past president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Whether the general public would 


approve what he said is a moot point; but 
more pertinent is the question whether the 
144,000 physicians in the AMA will think Dr, 
Sensenich expressed their views. 

Dr. Sensenich said the board of trustees 
of the AMA was aga 
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insurance. “Total and permanent disabil- 

ity,” he maintained, “is often a condition over 

which the individual who is disabled and his 

physician may exercise control. This sub- 

jective control which may be exercised by 
i 1al multiplies the opportunity for 
ering.” 

w this sounds very much as if Dr. 
Serftsenich were implying that doctors and 
their patients might go into cahoots on a 
widespread scale to do a lot of cheating— 
which is a startling implication for an AMA 
leader to make. The implication is also left 
that the board of trustees of the AMA—or, at 
least, their official spokesman—have a low 
opinion of people generally, including the 
144,000 physicians they claim to represent. 

Still another thought is expressed in Dr. 
Sensenich’s statement. According to him, 
it seems to be the AMA view that, rather 
than let one malingerer get away with any- 
thing, it is prepared to let honest men suffer- 
ing from some permanent disability to go 
unaided through the physical and spiritual 
miseries of their helplessness. 

It made some of us wonder not only what 
kind of doctors these are, but what kind of 
people they are. It seemed incredible that 
this could really be the opinions of the 
144,000 physicians for whom Dr. Sensenich 
claimed to speak. 

Dr. Sensenich later undertook to answer 
the questions he had raised. The result was 
hardly fortunate. Dr. Sensenich warned 
about what he called the high additional 
percentage of national income to be com- 
mitted to social programs by the enactment 
of the extensions in the social-security bill. 
Dr. Sensenich, in short, was expressing con- 
cern over his pocketbook. 

One might have accepted medical objec- 
tions from Dr. Sensenich. But he wasn’t 
really expressing medical objections at all. 
What he said might have come from a typi- 
cal representative of a group of manufac- 
turers, brokers, bankers, or any well-to-do 
group. 

Once that became apparent, a lot more be- 
came clear. For instance, at another point 
Dr. Sensenich said: 

“The American Medical Association recog- 
nizes the need for assistance to the disabled 
needy, and feels that this aid should always 
be administered on a local level. Financial 
assistance to the locality should only be ad- 
vanced from State or Federal sources when a 
need can be clearly shown.” 

The Senators listening to him asked Dr, 
Sensenich what he meant by that. Dr. Sen- 
senich explained: 

“With reference to the complaint that in 
those areas where medical care is provided 
by a governmental agency the need must be 
demonstrated, that seems to be a very pain- 
ful matter to a certain group who constantly 
say that it should be set up in such a way 
that it is a matter of right, and that the 
matter of determination of need is a very 
painful and undesirable thing. * * * [I 
am not so much concerned about this need 
definition. I don’t think it should be em- 
barrassing to the individual and in any way 
harmful.” 

In plain words, it is not going to embar- 
ass Dr. Sensenich if a worker becomes a 
harity patient. 

Dr. Sensenich and his colleagues came to 
Washington last week, speaking officially for 
the American Medical Association, to tell 
us that he and his fellow fat cats disagree 
with the idea that social security is a right, 
not a form of charity. They don’t seem to 
think it important to preserve the self-re- 
spect of people. So they see nothing wrong 
with requiring people to declare themselves 
paupers and proving their need before they 
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HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp a statement prepared by Hon. 
Luis A. Ferre, vice president, Ponce 
Cement Corp., and Porto Rico Iron 
Works, Inc., which was read at a public 
hearing of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives held at Ponce, 
P. R., on the 23d of November 1949. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


THE PLEA OF PUERTO RIco 


(By Luis A. Ferre, vice president, Ponce Ce- 
ment Corp. and Porto Rico Iron Works, 
Inc.) 


Gentlemen, as a member of the Puerto 
Rico Statehood Party, who polled 180,000 
votes during the last election as candidate 
for the post of Resident Commissioner in 
Washington, I have followed with great in- 
terest your experiences in Puerto Rico during 
the last few days and have noted your state- 
ments of surprise as to the dire need in 
which more than 2,000,000 American citizens 
find themselves in Puerto Rico, and your re- 
peated assurances that you intend to do 
everything you can to help us out of this 
situation. As a representative of my party 
I wish to express to you our sincere apprecia- 
tion for your generous interest in our prob- 
lems. 

However, it is necessary that we point out 
to you that our problem is one that requires 
more than a kind interest on your part and 
that of Congress to extend to us this or that 
measure of help, in a generous spirit of fair 
deal, which is typical of America. The root 
of our problem goes deeper and requires an 
equal deal for the American citizens of 
Puerto Rico which will give us the equality 
of opportunity to which every American 
citizen is entitled, to be able to solve his own 
problems by his own effort and through his 
own enterprise under American principles of 
government. 

The Governor of Puerto Rico, Mr. Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, has indicated that Puerto 
Rico has recently changed its attitude from 
Operation Lament to Operation Bootstrap. 
I believe—and your statements seem to show 
that you have arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion—that we, American citizens of Puerto 
Rico, have been doing an honest effort to 
improve our lot with the limited resources 
at our command. But you will agree with 
me that we cannot hope to go very far in 
solving our problems if we are to be restricted 
to pulling ourselves up by ‘our own boot- 
strap. You all are practical men and are 
familiar with the physical impossibility of 
such a feat. What we must be given is the 
opportunity to start Operation Equal Deal, 
which will give us the same opportunities as 
are enjoyed by the American citizens of the 
48 States of the Union to solve our own 
problems. 

The true reason for the great misery you 
have seen around in Puerto Rico is twofold. 

In the first place, Puerto Rico was a poor 
island when in 1898 is was transferred from 
Spain to the United States. At that time 
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total island exports and imports amounteg 
to $8,500,000 and $9,000,000 respectively, ang 
the exchange of currency from Spanish pesos 
to American dollars amounted to $3,077,495 
in 1900. In the year 1948-49, exports to 
continental United States were $195,000,000 
and imports from continental United States 
were $326,000,000—a total trade of over $520,. 
000,000, while bank deposits amounted to 
$270,000,000 in June 1949. 

Of the above imports amounting to $32¢.. 
000,000, $15,000,000 were automobiles, which 
came from the State of Michigan, here repre- 
sented by the chairman of the committee, 
Congressman JOHN LESINSKI; $10,600,000 
were pork products and $8,500,000 lard, com- 
ing from the State of Illinois, here repre- 
sented by Congressman H. VELDE; $13,700,000 
were dairy products from the States of Illi- 
nois and Iowa; $20,500,000 were building 
materials coming substantially from the 
State of Pennsylvania, here represented by 
Congressmen A. B. KELLEY and CarroL. D. 
KEarnNs, and $8,600,000 corresponded to gaso- 
line imports from corporations operating 
mostly in the State of New Jersey, here repre- 
sented by Congressman CHARLES R. HowELt. 

In relative terms American citizens of 
Puerto Rico have made a great progress in 
50 years under the American flag and for this 
opportunity they are happy and grateful to 
the people of continental United States, 
But how do we still compare in the develop- 
ment of our economy with the 48 States of 
the Union? In this respect we are still way 
behind the poorest State of the Union, Mis- 
sissippi, since our per capita income is ap- 
proximately $250, while Mississippi’s was $555 
in 1946 and the average for the Nation is 
over $1,200. Of course, you have had first- 
hand information of this condition by your 
direct observation of our slums. 

The explanation to this discrepancy in in- 
come gives the clue to the second reason for 
our undeveloped condition. The fact that 
our economy has been completely integrated 
with the economy of the United States to the 
extent that 95 percent of our commerce is 
with continental United States, while its 
development has been subjected to the arbi- 
trary though benevolent regulation of Con- 
gress, without the rightful means to protect 
our interest when in conflict with other re- 
gional interest, gives the explanation for ou 
inability to expand our economy to raise the 
standards of living of our 2,200,000 American 
citizens to the general average of the Nation. 
Members of Congress have been at times very 
kind and have always—as in your present 
case—been very receptive when they have 
had first-hand information of our problems 
But in the give and take of congressional 
everyday business we have had no o| . 
tunity to protect our economy in the global 
manner it needs protection. And our econ- 
omy and our progress have been stifled ac- 
cordingly. 

In this respect, a number of misconcep- 
tions have been paramount. Congress has 
felt satisfied because it has not extended th 
Federal income-tax law to the American cit! 
zens Of Puerto Rico, and because Fed 
excise taxes from rum and other items 
shipped from Puerto Rico to continent 
United States, including customs receip 
Puerto Rico, are returned to the insular 
treasury. Congress has felt that these co! 
cessions are an economic aid to the island 
and they are justly so. However, how muc! 
do we lose in exchange for this advantagt 

We do not receive full benefits of 5 
security, nor do we participate in the p! 
tion we would participate if we were a Stat 
of the Union, of Federal legislation su 
rural electrification, rural roads, main ro 
rivers and harbors, farm-support legislation 
etc. Nor is the area of Puerto Ric 
cluded in the Federal blueprint for ad 











jstering Federal aid in proportion to the 
unemployment situation under Mr. John L. 
Steelman’s new program. Under this pro- 
gram it is proposed to funnel military and 
other Federal expenditures into areas where 
unemployment is in excess of the 6 percent 
national average, such as New Bedford, and 
worcester, Mass., Philadelphia, and Scran- 
Pa., San José, etc. Instead the Navy 
l announced that two air bases in 
o Rico will be shut down without con- 


ct 





ver 15 percent. 

Iam giving you kelow a tabulation of eco- 
1omic advantages and disadvantages of our 
present status and you will see that we are 
the direct losers. 

TABLE A 


Economic advantages under 
present status --------.----- $36, 000, COD 


1. Federal inccme tax on $100,- 

000,000 net taxable income. 
9, Custom receipts in Puerto 
A 
Excise tax on rum shipments 
to continental United States- 
4. Excise tax on local rum and 


20, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 


os) 


5, 000, 000 


cigarette consumption-_-.----. 8, 000, 000 
DisadvaltRses...acicccceasesccose 40, 090, 090 
1. Social security and benefits... 28, 000, 000 
9, Rural electrification.._._ -- 8, 000, 00 


3. Secondary roads (1949 Fed- 


eral budget $128,000,000)_.-. , 3,000, 000 


4. First-class road (net direct 
loss $4,000,000) _...------ ---- 4,000,000 
6. OCRETS cnncconencdsannsansae 2, 000, 000 


(If the Barden bill for Federal aid to edu- 
ition had become law we would then have 
st an adciticnal $14,000,000.) 

During fiscal years 1946-47 and 1947-48 
Federal aid to various States was as follows: 


—2o 


Florida, 2,300,000 inhabitants_. $30, 260, 000 
Oklahoma, 2,200,000 inhab- 

SN as citihicten whites aan 65, 600, 000 
Louisiana, 2,500,000 inhab- 

1S sisi, acdiinwaneedewenman 30, 124, 000 
Washington, 2,254,000 inhab- 

SURE «. ddciesallbcenkieteainw ars weal 34, 048, 000 


Illinois, 8,000,000 inhabitants_. 
Pennsylvania, 10,000,000 inhab- 
a a 


55, 500, 000 


86, 500, 000 





Michigan, 5,200,000 inhabitants. 25, 592, 000 
Massachusetts, 4,600,000 inhab- 

ene eet ke ee - 47,190,000 

Indirect loss of gross income: 

Price differential on 1,- 
000,000 tons raw sugar 

from 06 t0 OO iccencuane 60, 000, 000 
500,000 tons quota limita- 

eo eee 90, 000, 000 
Limitation on sugar re- 

SRG cacitcmmaddnnsinwen 30, 000, 000 
insufficient tariff protection 

on needlework, etc._---- 90, 000, 000 
Insufficient tariff protec- 
tion on pineapples, to- 
bacco, coconuts, citron, 

as sich tinichiaitnaadtihintaial -- 30,000,000 

TOG icdntacewbndens ---- 300, 000, 000 


*urthermore, though the American citizens 
f Puerto Rico do not contribute directly in 
the form of Federal income and excise taxes 
to the general fund of the United States 
Treasury from which social-security benefits 
nd other appropriations are made, they do 

htribute indirectly, since by purchasing 

‘nufactured and farm products from pro- 
ducers in continental United States we pay 
in higher prices to maintain a fair return on 
thei investments after paying Federal in- 
: > tax and contributions to social security 
h pay-roll increases, while we have to 
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sell our products in continental United States 
at prices that do not allow us to pay similar 
high wages. 

You will point out that you are consider- 
ing to correct this situation in part by ex- 
tending social security to the American cit- 
izens of Puerto Rico and that you will do 
your best to sec that we get a fair percentage 
of other future Federal appropriations, and 
we appreciate and thank you for your expres- 
sions of good will. But what guaranty do 
we have that a few years hence, when other 
men take your places in Congress, they will 
not, through lack of familiarity with the 
problems which you yourselves have observed, 
let things slide back. so that the American 
citizens of Puerto Rico will not receive their 
due proportion of Federal aid? 

Such a dependence on a paternalistic atti- 
tude from kind-hearted men is not the 
American way of doing things. Americans 
believe in a government of law, not a gov- 
ernment of men, that is, in obtaining what 
is due them under a system of legal govern- 
ment that guarantees equal opportunities 
to all. 

Furthermore, will the help that we can re- 
ceive through this legislation be enough to 
solve our problems? We may receive from 
social security $28,000,000 a year. This 
amount is far from the minimum require- 
ments of Puerto Rico to meet its many prob- 
lems. According to the Columbia University 
report just published, $55,000,000 a year are 
required to give the minimum educational 
facilities to our 600,000 children of school 
age, of which number 300,000 are out of 
school, while $50,000,000 is the minimum re- 
quired to supply the necessary building fa- 
cilities. Our appropriation for education is 
$21,000,000 out of a general budget of $73,- 
000,000. Furthermore, our housing problem 
requires about 59,000 homes with a total out- 
lay of $200,000,000. And our industrial de- 
velopment needs investments of at least 
$500,000,000 to really make a difference. 

Indeed, what is being considered now is 
simply a drop in the bucket and certainly 
justifies the expression “operation boot 
strap”’ which the Governor has used. 

What must be done instead? I contenc 
that the problem of the American citizens 
of Puerto Rico must be met with a massive 
attack, with courage, “determination, and 
honesty. If we are American citizens, the1 
we must be given the tools that our fellow 
American citizens in continental United 
States have to solve their problems; and 
these tools are equal rights under statehood. 
Why? 

Our economy is principally dependent on 
sugar. Sugar means to us 60 percent of our 
income, and yet sugar is the only staple under 
the American flag whose production is lim- 
ited, and whose price has been arbitrarily 
maintained below the average rise of the 
cost-of-living iudex. 

Consider what would happen to the State 
of Michigan if its automobile production 
were reduced to 60 percent of its present 
output; or to Illinois if a similar reduction 
were ordered in its meat industry. And yet, 
none of those two activities loom as im- 
portant in the economy of these two States 
as sugar does in the economy of Puerto Rico. 

You will contend that sugar quotas also 
limit the production of sugar in the States. 
To this we answer that, in the first place, 
sugar is only 1.5 percent of the wealth pro- 
duction of Louisiana, 1 percent of Utah, 1 
percent of Florida, 3 percent of the wealth 
production of Colorado, and that furthermore 
the quotas allocated to the sugar-producing 
States are such that they do not in fact limit 
their production because they have never 
been able to fill them. In the case of Puerto 
Rico, our shipping quota is 910,000 tons, 
while Cuba, a foreign country, has a quota 
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of 2,229,000 tons, though our potential pro- 
duction capacity for export is 1,500,000 tons. 
A ton of sugar sells fcr $120. An additional 
sugar production of 500,000 tons would mean 
$60,000,000 additional yearly income to 
the island. Instead, we are forced to carry 


1949 crop into 1950 with the resulting eco- 
nomic loss entailed. 

By contrast the potato farmers of Maine 
obtained a subsidy of $61,000,000 for their 
excess potato crop last year, later sold at a 
nominal price to the alcohol distilleries. 
And Maine is a State with a total popula- 
tion of 847,000 »s against 2,200,000 for Puerto 
Rico. 

In addition, the price of sugar before price 
controls were released, was $4.20. When sugar 
was removed from price controls, Congress 
passed the Sugar Act ordering the Secretary 
of Agriculture to maintain the sugar con- 
sumption quota at a figure that would main- 
tain the proper relation of the $4.20 price of 
sugar with the index of consumption increase 
after OPA was relezsed. The index has gone 
up to 2% while sugar price today is $6. In 
accordance with the spirit of the law it 
should be $9. The proper increase in the 
price of 1,500,000 tons of sugar from $6 to 
$9 per qq. would mean an added income to 
the island of $90,000,000 per year 

Furthermore, we are restricted in the re- 
fining of our sugar to 110,000 tons. If wewere 
allowed to refine all our sugar our income 
would increase ‘by $30,000,000 a year. 

This change in the sugar economy of the 
island would mean an additional yearly in- 
come of $180,C00,C00. With such an increase 
in production, the sugar industry could 
mechanize and could certainly meet the 
minimum wage of 75 cents which has just 
become law besides taking care of Federal 
income tax and of social-security contribu- 
tions. 

The above-deccribed situation exists also 
in the needlework industry. We cannot pay 
the 75 cents minimum in this industry be- 
cause reciprocal trade agreements haye been 
negotiated with China, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Philippines and other countries, 
reducing the tariff protection on such things 
as handkerchiefs, gloves, etc., in such a man- 
ner that to meet such competition we can 
only pay 20 or 25 cents per hour to our 
needleworkers. Are you surprised that we 
have slums now instead of the decent homes 
our workers could have if they worked in ar 
industry that was able to offer them decent 
wages? The needlework industry which 
amounts today to about $30,000,000 a year 
could certainly increase to $120,000,000 if it 
were duly protected. 

You may go through the rest of our farm 
and industrial products and you would find 
a similar condition with pineapples, tobacco, 
citron, etc. 

What then is necessary to increase the in- 
come of the island by at least $600,000,0C0 a 
year in order to increase the average per 
capita income to $550? 

We believe that an equal deal for the 
American citizens of Puerto Rico, so that 
they can protect their economic interests in 
that very place—Congress—where economic 
policies are established, is not only necessary 
but indispensable to the solution of its 
problems. 

Only by having two Senators and six Con- 
gressmen who can be on the alert all the 
time and who have the power to protect cur 
interests, can the American citizens of Puerto 
Rico give their economy the necessary 
impetus to solve their problems. 

This was the right which the States of 
Delaware and New Jersey fought for during 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787, and it 
is the right which the States from which you 
gentlemen come fought for later, for all you 
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realized that only by having equal oppor- 
tunities could you protect the interests of 
your people. 

As to the fear which has been voiced in 
the continental United States of the possi- 
ble migration of industries to Puerto Rico 
to the detriment of the interests and welfare 
of other States, the simple realization of the 
fact that the total labor force of Puerto Rico 
is only 600,000 workers while the number of 
gainfully employed persons in continental 
United States is approximately 60,000,000 
proves the fallacy of sucha statement. What 
risk of any substantial industrial migration 
is there to give employment to maybe 100,000 
unemployed persons in Pugrto Rico? Con- 
trariwise, the gainful employment of the un- 
employed American citizens of Puerto Rico 
and the general increase in their wage rates, 
would mean greater purchasing power to buy 
automobiles from Detroit, pork products from 
Chicago, and manufactured products from 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The con- 
structive and fair solution of the problems 
of Puerto Rico, will, as it has always hap- 
pened when the wealth of other States has 
increased, reflect itself in more opportunities 
for work throughout the Nation. 

On behalf of 2,200,000 American citizens of 
Puerto Rico, I request that you help Puerto 
Rico to receive not only the benefits of social 
security and other similar Federal legislation, 
but in addition the “equal deal” of state- 
hood, with all its rights and all its re- 
sponsibilities. 


Medical Care for Needy Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we hear so 
much about controversy and disagree- 
ment in matters affecting health legisla- 
tion that it is particularly impressive 
when all major health organizations join 
in urging on Congress that provision be 
made under the Social Security Act to 
provide medical care for needy persons. 

Last summer the American Medical 
Association, the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, the American Dental Association, 
American Nurses’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, and the 
American Public Welfare Association 
joined together to form the Inter-Asso- 
ciation Committee on Health for consid- 
eration of mutual problems. Dr. George 
F. Lull, secretary and general manager of 
the American Medical Association, in be- 
half of the Inter-Association Committee, 
released a statement regarding the com- 
mittee action on this subject, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be ‘printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Inter-Association Committee on 
Health which met in New York on Saturday 
March 25, made public today a statement in 
regard to medical care for the needy. The 
Inter-Association Committee on Health is 
made up of representatives from the Amer- 
ican Dental Society, the American Hospital 
Association, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1 Smerican Nursing Association, the 
American Public Health Association, and the 


American Public Welfare Association. The 
statement which follows has been approved 
by the pa:ent associations of all members 
of the committee: 

“It is recognized that public-welfare de- 
partments are now‘handicapped in carrying 
out their existing respons#ility to assure 
medical care, when needed and not other- 
wise available, to recipients of federally 
aided public assistance by the inadequate fi- 
nancial provision of the Social Security Act 
and its requirement that all aid be extended 
in the form of cash payments to the re- 
cipient. It is therefore recommended that 
the latter restriction be eliminated and that 
the agency administering assistance be au- 
thorized to finance the purchase of medical 
care in behalf of assistance recipients. In 
order to assure the quality of medical care 
thus purchased for assistance recipients and 
relate it to their individual needs, it is also 
recommended that its financing be accom- 
plished through funds earmarked for that 
purpose rather than charged against the 
funds available for cash payments to indi- 
viduals. The further view is expressed that 
any provision to finance medical care for 
assistance recipients should permit the ad- 
ministration of the medical aspects of such 
care by public-health departments and that 
such arrangements should have the support 
of these six organizations. 

“Wherever the term ‘medical care’ is used 
in this statement, it is understood to include 
dental, nursing, hospital, and other health 
Care as well as physicians’ services.” 


Agricultural Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consenteto have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “Food 
Allotment Program,” delivered by the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN! at the Northeast Dairy Confer- 
ence held in Washington, D. C., on 
March 31, 1950. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
an address entitled ‘Dairy Products and 
the Agricultural Surplus,” delivered by 
Dr. John D. Black at the conference on 
March 30, 1950. I am informed by the 
Public Printer that the manuscript of 
Dr. Black’s address will make 224 pages 
in the Recorp, at a cost of $218.67. 

The addresses of Senator AIKEN and 
Dr. Black are an interesting and fruitful 
contribution to the general subject of our 
agricultural policy. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

Tue Foop ALLOTMENT PROGRAM 
(By Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, of Vermont) 

For the last two decades, with the excep- 
tion of a few years, the United States has 
been severely plagued by the twin problems 
of surplus food and malnutrition. 

I don’t use the words starvation or hunger 
because those are scare words and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the number of people suffering 
from actual hunger is only a small percentage 
of the whole. 

On the other hand, the percentage of peo- 
ple suffering from malnutrition or under- 
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consumption of foods necessary to an ade- 
quate diet is far larger than one would think. 

While there is no way of actually deter. 
mining the number of people in the Uniteq 
States who suffer from lack of a proper diet, 
yet we do have some figures that give an idea 
as to how many there may be. 

During the month of December 1949 assist. 
ance was given to 2,700,000 persons through 
old-age assistance and survivors insurance. 

Two million one hundred thousand were 
living in families where aid to dependent 
children was given. 

One hundred thousand received aid to the 
blind and 1,300,000 were participating in 
general assistance programs, including State 
relief. 

Therefore, this group receiving direct as- 
sistance of some kind totaled 6,200,000 per- 
sons. 

We are also informed by the Census Bureau 
that in 1948 13,000,000 persons were living 
in broken families, with 54 percent of these 
families having an income of less than $2,500 
a year. 

Assuming some duplication by the groups 
receiving direct assistance and the broken 
family group, we can still safely assume that 
10,000,000 people in the two groups do not 
have enough purchasing power to buy the 
foods necessary to maintain good health. 

These two groups mentioned, however, are 
far from representing the total number of 
Americans whose income would indicate that 
they could not afford an adequate diet. 

We can add to this number at least part 
of over a million disabled veterans or their 
families drawing pensions or disability com- 
pensation. There are possibly 200,000 re- 
tired and disabled firemen, policemen, State, 
and municipal employees and an unknown 
number of other persons living on fixed in- 
comes which have depreciated in purchasing 
value during recent years. Besides those 
groups there are doubtless several million 
other low-income persons who are unable to 
buy the food they need. 

It is indeed paradoxical that the number 
of persons who lack the means to buy nu- 
tritious food seems to increase proportion- 
ately as surplus foods pile up on the farms 
or are taken from the market by Government 
in order to maintain a living price for the 
farmer. 

Of course, if the purchasing power of the 
farmer falls, the number of unemployed peo- 
ple in the cities becomes greater and the 
number of people who are unable to buy 
health-giving foods increases. 

We have been trying and are trying now 
to maintain a healthy national economy 
through a farm price-support program. We 
are already finding out that support prices 
if held too high reduce farm income through 
necessitating sharp cuts in production. 

We also know that when farm prices are 
held high and there is much less than full 
employment among consumers, there is more 
than a corresponding drop in consumption 
which, in turn, necessitates a still greater 
reduction in production on the farm. 

We have also learned from experience that 
unemployment and lack of purchasing power 
in our industrial areas diverts the purchase 
of food from the high quality animal pro- 
tein commodities, such as milk, butter, 
cheese, poultry and meats, to the lower cost 
commodities, particularly cereal products 
thus creating still further unemployment 
among processing, transportation and dis- 
tribution groups, as well as diminishing the 
market for grain. 

At the present time, there is little indica- 
tion that the problems of surplus foods and 
unemployment are getting any less acute 
In fact, the only reason that they have ! 
reached the critical stage before this ! 
been the foreign assistance programs ol! 
Government. 

Most of us have favored aid to other 
tions, particularly the western European Da 








Now, we have reached the point 


tions. 
where western Europe does not need our sur- 
plus food so much by reason of becc ming 


more self-sufficient each year. We may loc 
forward to a reduced export outlet for form 
surpluses from now on. 

We may look forward to a greater degr 

mployment and diminishing purchas- 
wer in our industrial areas unlegs steps 
are taken soon to prevent it. 

I have frequently stated that full employ- 
ment for industry is a legitimate farm ob- 
ective and conversely high purchasing 
power on the farm is an industrial neces- 








I ‘ha ive also held, and I do so now, that 
the farm problems of today cannot be solved 
on the farm. 

What the cost of our efforts to maintain 
farm income through a price-support pro- 
gram may be is difficult to determine. 

I would say that when all the cards are 
pleced face up on the table it will be found 
that it is costing a billion dollars a year right 
now. 

We are told that the number of unem- 
ployed in the United States has now reached 
total of about five million. 

It has been suggested that a solution lics 
etting all our farm output go on the 
market at a low price level and then reim- 
burse the farmer for the difference between 

the average price received and a high support 
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Wi ile this proposal might work in theo 
ease of certain commodities, at certain times, 

t would not be workable as a general policy 
for the simple reason that the cost of the 

yram would fall heavily upon the tax- 
and the most important and by far 
largest source of tax revenue is the work- 
ing people of America. Neither could we 
de sure that the commodities produced in 
leavy surplus would be the kinds most 
leeded vy consumers. 

With mounting surpluses and increasing 
unemployment, there is no time to be lost in 
meeting the challenge head on. 

We have learned several ways how 
meet the problem. We can no longer de- 

nd upon dumping surpluses overseas. We 
an no longer rely upon the destruction of 
cd supplies to do the job, particularly in 
view of the rising tempo of consumer wrath. 
Finally, we have found that a severe restric- 
tion of production on the farm will only ag- 
gravate rather than alleviate our troubles. 

There is, enna, right at our front door, 
the solution we seek if we can only find a 
way to reach it, 

That large element of our population that 
I mentioned in the beginning, the low in- 
come people of America, would prove to be 
a ttlet for most of our surplus production 
can find a means of getting badly 
ecded -ood into their homes, 
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not to 











Probably the dairy producers of America 
are more Feenly aware of the possibilities of 


this outlet than almost any other group. 
The milk producer remembers all too well 
e cruel days of the thirties when food 
spoiled on the farm and prices collapsed in 
th 1arket place while untold millions of 
American citizens walked the streets in 
h of jobs and went hungry. 
The dairyman remembers full well the 
of the penny milk program which was 
result of a desperate effort to find an 
utlet for milk which at one time reached 
Wholesale price of less than 2 cents a 








From that humble beginning, the penny 
lik program has been developed into the 
ughly successful school-lunch program 
hich teday furnishes nourishing lunches 
) nearly 8,000,000 school children and in 
fiscal 1949 utilized among other commodities 
45,000,000 quarts of milk served for drink- 
a 8 and 170,000,000 pounds of milk equiva- 
‘ rved in the form of cheese, butter, and 
€vaporated milk having a value of $80,000,000. 
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The school-lunch program is now well on 
the way toward meeting its need in all parts 
of the country. Not all school children are 
included as yet and in some sections not even 
milk is available for school lunches. 

But the achievements of this great health- 
giving program from the early days of the 
penny milk sales have been little short of 
miraculous in improving the health of our 
children as well as providing an additicnal 


outiet for the products of our dairies 
It was the results obtained from the 





schcol-lunch program, mcre than anything 
else, which drew the attention of some of us a 
few years ago to the possibility of e 
the consumption of food nct cnly among 
children, but among the lcw-income adult 
population of the country. 

The question which arose 
was the 
be done. 

There was no question as to the benefits 
to be derived in the form of better health 
and improved markets. 

Back in the late thirties, when the Gov- 
ernment was still groping for more satisfac- 
tory methods of assisting needy people, it 
initiated on an experimental basis what was 
called the stamp plan of that day. 

Throvgeh this plan, certain areas 
selected where stamps to be used for food 
purchases were provided to low-income 
people to enable them to enjoy a better and 
healthful life. This stamp-plan pro- 
am was provably the most successful and 
satisfactory of all the assistance programs 
attempted during the decade of the thirties. 

It was not entirely satisfactory, however, 

and many mistakes were made in its applica- 
tion. 

Therefore, in 1943, when Senator LaFol- 
lette and I, realizing that there were still 
a great many people in America who didn’t 
have enough to eat and foreseeing the day 
when “surplus foods would again be with 
us, introduced the first food allotment bill. 

We drew heavily upon the experience 
and knowledge of those who had been con- 
cerned with the operations of the stamp 
plan of the late thirties. 

The bill we offered at that time was, in 











in our minds 
manner in which this could best 


were 


more 
¢ 








my opinion, a vast improvement on the 
stamp plan. 
Since 1943, I have seen to it thata 


food allotment bill has been introduced in 
each session of Congress, making changes in 
the text and provisions of the bill as such 
improvements have been deemed advisable. 

The preposed food allotment oe has 
received a good deal of support of a sporadic 
nature. Some farm groups, some consumer 
groups, and some commercial people have 
evidenced a great deal of interest in it. 

I have not felt that the time was pro- 
pitious for asking Congress to act upon this 
proposed legislation until pressure for its 
enactment became more widespread and bet- 
ter organized. 

Although from the start we had coopera- 
tion of Department of Agriculture people in 
the preparation of the bill, it was not until 
1948 that Secretary of Agriculture CLINTO? 
ANDERSON formally endorsed it. 

The food allotment bill is based on the 
conviction that adequate diets for all fami- 
lies and better markets for farmers are in the 
national interest and that it is a national re- 
sponsibility to achieve those ends as far 
as possible. 

Primarily, the objective sought is a better 
dietary level, but when this is attained, 
we will have an automatic broadening of the 
market for the products of the farm. 

The basic principies of the food allotment 
program are simple. 

The first step is to determine scientifically 
the level of nutrition needed to keep an 
average person strong and healthy, and to 
translate that nutrition level into actual 
amounts of lower-cost focds. 
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The second step is to determine the value 


of the low-cost adequate diet 
at current retail food prices 


periodically 
This ccst on a 


yeariy basis would ke known as the food 
allotment. 

The third step is to supplement the buy- 
ing power of families that are not able to 
afford low-cost adequate diets. 

In carrying out the third step, needless red 
tape that would limit the effectiveness of the 


program must be avoided. 
At the same time, Federa Bacay must be 
sed in the most ef fective way to raise level 
a nutrition and improve farm markets 
To meet these diffic ultie 


Wadara 


es the food allo 
ment program utilizes the fact that on tt 
average, lower-income families in the past 
have spent about 40 percent of their income 
on food. 

Under the proposed program, participating 
families would continue their normal spend- 
ing for food. The amount contributed by 
the Government would be used to buy addi- 
tional food or better food. 

Here is an example of the way the program 
would work: 

Suppose the retail cost of the food allot- 
ment per person was $15 a month and = a 
family of four was $60. If the family had < 
income of $100 a month, it could get the 960 
worth of coupons by paying 40 percent of its 
income, or $40. 

If the family income was $125, it could 
buy the same number of coupons for $50. 

But if its income were $150 the family 
would have to pay $60 for $60 worth of cou- 
pons, and, therefore, would find no advantage 
in participating. 

A family of five with an income of $150, 
however, would gain benefit by buying $75 
worth of coupons for $60. 

Thus, the Government’s 
would largely represent a net 
family food consumption. 

Operation of the program could be rela- 
tively simple. 

It would not in any sense be a relief pro- 
gram; no means test or long investigations 
by welfare agencies would be necessary. A 
simple declaration of income, similar to that 
required in connection with the Federal 
income tax, would be sufficient. 

Any family would be eligible to buy cou- 
pons by paying the required percentage of 
its income. This would be in marked con- 
trast to the food stamip plan, which in almost 
every area was limited to families receiving 
public assistance. Participation would not 
be limited to people in cities and towns. 
Many farm families are poorly nourished, too. 
Some them, of course, could best help them- 
selves by raising more family food. 

The food-allotment bill has special provi- 
sions for taking home-grown food into ac- 
count. 

This allotment has attracted a great deal 
of favorable attention among grocers, mar- 
ket men, and others engaged in the normal 
channels of trade. 

These people remember all too well that 
period in the thirties when there was a great 
deal of political distribution of food which 
added to the troubles of already greatly 
haracsed tradesmen. 

The program I propose provides for the 
expenditure of food coupons at the store 
where the recipient usuaily does his trading. 

The market man puts them in the bank 
along with his regular deposit. 

It is highly essential that in attempting 
to alleviate distress among one group of 
people that we do not increase the trials and 
tribulations of another 

The cost of the food-allotment program 
would be determined by the extent to which 
it were used. However, if used to the maxi- 
mum practicable extent, I doubt if the cost 
would be much, if any, more than what we 

are now spending in keeping food off the 


= 


contribution 
increase in 


market. 
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Whereas the money we spend for food to 

destroyed or kept off the market actually 

ss employment, the same amount of 

spent in enabling low-income persons 

‘chase food would have a salutary ef- 

ct in enhancing the national economy 

i1rough furnishing greater employment as 

ll i oving the health of the Nation. 

hat the direct effect upon the dairy in- 

y would be is also problematical, al- 

h it ¢ without saying that it would 
very beneficial. 

it surveys by the Bureau of Human 

yn and Home Economics indicate that 


s with incomes from $3,000 to $5,000 
more products than families with 

rf 
$2,000 


income jn the following 

Percent 
Dairy products other than butter 35 
BUTE. ancnmnestcstspieebeennenee 57 


If only 10 percent of the people of the 
Nation participated in a food allotment pro- 
gram, this would mean an increased total 
consumption of— 

Percent 
Butter 5.7 
Other dairy products... ssinaeaniinhaniriings 3.5 
Mea 


Inasmuch as Government purchases of 
butter, nonfat milk solids, cheese, and evap- 
orated milk in 1949 amounted to between 
3 and 4 percent of our total milk production, 
it can be seen that had the food allotment 
program been in effect last year, no Govern- 
ment purchases of dairy products would 
have been necessary and we would not now 
have on hand 200,000,000 pounds of powdered 
milk and 100,000,000 pounds of butter that we 
can’t dispose of. 

In discussing the advantages of a food ale 
lotment program, I am not unaware of the 
probability that the bill which I am sponsor- 
ing is far from perfect. 

I am also fully aware of the probability 
that a program such as I am sponsoring 
might encounter obstacles in its application, 

For that reason, I have hoped that Con- 
zress might authorize it on an experimental 
basis before we get to the point where it may 
be urgently needed. 

By trying it out in selected areas, both 
urban and rural, in different sections of the 
country, we could learn how it would work 
and take the kinks out of it before it be- 
comes necessary to apply it on a broad scale. 

The cost of trial programs would be very 
small in proportion to the value of the 
knowledge acquired. 

Inasmuch as the dairy producers them- 
selves would probably benefit from such a 
program more than any other agricultural 
group, I hope t this organization will give 
the matter serious study and use its influence 
to create and promote a wider interest in 
one possible solution to our economic ills. 


Dairy PRODUCTS AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
SuRPLUS 
(By John D. Black) 
‘As I get into this paper, you will dis- 
cover how fortunate I am in having had 
Senator AIKEN come before me and outline 
his thinking on how not to have any sur- 
pluses of dairy products and his program 
for bringing this to pass. The question as 
he has analyzed it is not one of how to dis- 
pose of excess stocks of dairy products that 
accumulate under the kind of mismanage- 
ment that we have under our present agri- 
cultural programs, but one of preventing 
such stocks from ever accumulating by keep- 
ing them moving freely into consumption. 
My thinking and Senator AIKEN’s run ex- 
actl it is exceptional to find 


acuy } arallel, If 


an economist and a Member of Congress 
thinking closely alike on a subject, you will 
have to blame the exception in this case on 
Senator Arxen—it is because he is thinking 
like an economist and not because I am 
thinking like a Senator. 

It is true that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration now has some nonfat milk solids, 
butter and cheese and other dairy products 
on hand, but the amounts are small and of 
little consequence. The reason that the 
CCC is doing little to dispose of them is be- 
cause the amounts are so small. If the Gov- 
ernment stocks were 10 times what they are, 
disposal action would be more urgent, and 
probably would be taken. For, after all, get- 
ting more dairy products consumed is rela- 
tively simple. None of them, like potatoes, 
is costly to transport and store, or like 
potatoes is pressing hard on all potential 
uses. I say this even though around 100,- 
000,000 pounds of butter have been allowed 
to accumulate. 

The important aspect of the subject in 
hand is of another nature. It is simply this: 
If dairy products were substituted, as they 
easily could be in the food consumption of 
the United States, for potatoes and wheat 
and other cereals, this would help greatly in 
preventing food surpluses in general. Also 
if considerable rolling land now in cotton 
in the South were shifted to dairy produc- 
tion and the resulting dairy products con- 
sumed in the South where they are much 
needed in the diets, this would help greatly 
with our cotton surpluses. Combine with 
these possible shifts in land use and Cone 
sumption the possible parallel shifts to more 
meat and poultry production and consump- 
tion and we have almost the whole solution 
of the agricultural surplus problem. 

Let us see some of the evidence in support 
of this: 

Assuming potato yields of 180 bushels per 
acre, the substitution of dairy production for 
production of 100,000,000 bushels of potatoes, 
and substitution in our diets at the same 
time of the resulting dairy-product calories 
for potato calories would provide a use for 
4,000,000 surplus acres of land. That is, it 
would take 4,000,000 acres to produce the 
calories in the form of dairy products now 
provided by the 100,000,000 bushels of pota- 
toes being produced on 560,000 acres. 

A parallel shifting to dairy production of 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat, and substitut- 
ing the resulting dairy-product calories for 
white-flour calories, if we assume a yield of 
15 bushels per acre, would provide a use for 
18,000,000 present wheat acres. In other 
words, it would take 18,000,000 more acres 
than the 7,000,000 now being used to pro- 
duce this 100,000,000 bushels of wheat to 
produce as many calories in dairy products 
as are provided by this 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in the form of white flour. 

A parallel shifting to dairy production of 
2,000,000 bales of cotton grown on rolling 
land of the South would provide a use in 
dairy farming, assuming a cotton yield of 
200 pounds per acre, for 5,000,000 present 
cotton acres. This would mean additional 
dairy products to consume in the South at 
the rate of 40,000 calories per person per year, 
equivalent to 60 quarts of milk. All of this 
needs to be consumed in the South, where 
fluid-milk consumption is little more than 
half what it is in the North. 

The increased dairy output from these 
4 plus 18 plus 5 equals 27,000,000 more acres 
of land devoted to dairy production would 
equal the equivalent of only two-fifths of a 
quart of milk per person per day in the 
United States. Distributed among consump- 
tion uses in the usual proportions in this 
country, this would mean, per capita annu- 
ally, 90 quarts of whole milk, plus 5 pounds 
of butter, plus 4 pounds of cheese, plus 10 
pounds of evaporated milk, plus 2 pounds of 
nonfat milk solids, 
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If diversion of 27,000,000 surplus acres of 
land to dairy production in this way did not 
prove enough to prevent agricultural sur. 
pluses, many more million acres or so of 
potatoes, wheat, and cotton land could be 
handled in the same way. Or, if our peo- 
ple preferred it instead, as they probably 
would, they could divert another 27,000,000 
acres or so to the production of beef, pork, 
eggs, or poultry meat, or preferably some 
balanced combination of these. Pork pro- 
duction uses four times as much land per 
million calories as potatoes, and 2.2 times as 
much as wheat. Poultry production uses 15 
times as much land as potatoes, and 8 t 
as much land as wheat. The corresponding 
figures for beef production are 40 and 25. 
Poultry and meat production thus use up 
land much faster even than dairy. produc- 
tion. 

We are, of course, concerned with the 
amount of farm labor used as well as with 
the amount of land. Dairy production uses 
less labor per acre than potato and cotton 
production, but more than wheat produc- 
tion. The general effect of diverting to dairy 
production the 27,000,000 acres now in pota- 
toes, wheat, and cotton, in the proportions 
indicated above, would be to increase the 
employment of farm labor by 80,000 workers. 
This results from the fact that so large a 
part of the diversion is out of wheat. If 
the level of our national diet were raised 
presently by adding more dairy and other 
livestock products than produced on thes 
27,000,000 acres, plus whatever more is 
needed to prevent agricultural surpluses, we 
should then be employing still more labor 
Dairy production uses 5 times as much labor 
per 1,000,000 calories as potato production, 
and 20 times as much as wheat production 
Future population growth will contribute to 
the same effect. 

Now let us consider the dietary significance 
of such a program. If the additional dairy 
production was consumed in this way, it 
would add 700,000,000 pounds annually of 
animal protein to the diets of our peop! 
of which much more than half would be re- 
placement of poorer plant proteins. It 
would increase the per capita intake of cal- 
cium by 20 percent, and of vitamins by 5 
percent. 

If the additional dairy output were u 
all as whole milk, it would mean only 2.8 
quarts more per person per week. Thi 
would add 1,700,000,000 pounds of an 
protein per year, or 14 grams per person per 
day. The increase in calcium intake w 
be from 1 to 1.4 grams per day. 

Few of us need to be told how much bett 
the land of this country would be 
served if 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 acres 
now in potatoes, cotton, and other row crops 
or in wheat or sorghum in the Great P! 
were diverted to hay crops and pasture 
be used as dairy and cattle feed. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn f: 
the foregoing is that all this country 1 
in the way of a surplus program is a p! 
gram for getting consumed the dairy 1 
other livestock products that would be pro- 
duced on 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 acres of 
now in potatoes, wheat, cotton, tobacco 
a few other crops. The farmers will : 
some credit and other help in shifting 
production over to livestock, but this will be 
easy to provide and will cost very little. 

Once such a program is in full operat 
there will be no more need for acreage allot 
ments or marketing quotas. They maj 
needed in some situations while the | 
gram is getting under way, but not after !t 
is in full swing. 

The place to begin is with legislation t 
set up programs that will bring about the 
increased consumption of dairy and re! 
livestock products. It is at this end that 
all programs should begin. Shifts in pro- 
duction to dairy and other livestock prod- 
ucts should follow the shifts in consump- 
tion, and come only as fast as the expansion 








of consumption provides a demand for the 
additional dairy, poultry, and meat produc- 
tion. 

Such legislation should, however, presently 
guarantee to every producer of dairy prod- 
iets a market for all that he produces at a 
rn per unit of product which multiplied 
e national dairy output per capita of the 
ational population of that year will give 
to the dairy producers of this country the 
same level of income measured in purchasing 
power as received by them in some near-at- 
sand reasonable base period. This proposal, 
you will note, is for a parity-income stand- 

rd. The essence of any true parity-income 
standard is that it will take account of in- 
creases in output, resulting from higher 
vields, improved technology, or other re- 
ited causes, as Well as of changes in prices. 
It needs also to allow, moreover, for the ex- 
pansion of any line of production as demand 
creases With growth of the national popu- 
i The base period chosen as a stand- 
should be recent so that the base will be 
in terms of current technology. It must, 
however, be one in which agricultural prices 
nd incomes are in general in that relation 
o other prices and incomes as can be ex- 
ected with reasonably full employment and 
al exports and imports of farm products. 
he retu 




















* rns thus guarantied should be very 
largely obtained in the market place. Some 
use of production payments to supplement 


arket receipts may be made to advantage 
at the start of such a program. They should 

t be needed after it is in full swing. The 

jective of the whole program should be 
to raise consumption to a point that no sup- 
plements to market prices will be needed and 

creage or market quotas. 

What form should a consumption expan- 
sion program take? First, a doubling or 
trebling of the present school-feeding pro- 
gram, As Senator AIKEN stated, we are just 
well started with this program. If for just 
one generation all the school children in the 
United States had really adequate diets, with 
all the dairy and other livestock products, 
vegetables, and fruits in them required for 
proper growth and bodily functioning, and 
formed the habits of eating such foods, mal- 
nutrition in this country would become his- 

ry only. The cost of a full-scale school- 
feeding program is a small amount to pay 
for such an accomplishment. The present 
school-feeding program is deficient in some 
other respects, but these can be corrected in 
the legislation. There must be more as- 
surance that the children are getting the 
right foods. 

Second, the Aiken national food allotment 
program exactly as Senator AIKEN has pre- 
sented it today. This plan is carefully de- 
signed to spend the public money on exactly 
lose groups in the population who will ex- 
and their food consumption most with a 
ziven amount of aid in the form of what 
amounts to lower prices. Under it the great 
wom of low-income families will, in effect, 
be able to buy their dairy and poultry foods 
nd meats at half price or close to it, and 
another large group of them at around two- 
thirds prices. It might be wisest to start this 
program with families on relief of the types 
sted by Senator AIKEN, and bring in other 
Ww I was glad to 





mt 


w-income families later. 
lear him include the families receiving so- 
lal-security payments and the unemployed. 
Social-security payments are far below what 
families need, and to make food available 
them at low prices is the most effective 
way to supplement the small payments. At 
the start, I would favor going further in 
imiting the foods to foods of livestock origin 
han Senator AIKEN proposes. 
y these programs rather than the Bran- 
an program for letting prices of farm prices 
fall to whatever level they will have to to 
move supplies and making up the differences 
in production payments? A chart on page 


ol in 
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Family Living of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that for families 
with an income below $4,000 per year, the 
consumption of dairy products expressed in 
quarts of milk increases at the rate of 2.9 
quarts per week for each additional thousand 
dollars of annual income after taxes. Above 
$4,000, the comparable increase is only at 
the rate of six-tenths of a quart for each 
$1,000 of additional income, or one-fifth as 
much. This indicates that, other things 
being the same, a sum of money spent on 
expanding the dairy products consumption 
of families with incomes below $4,000 would 
go much further than if spent on higher- 
income families—possibly as much as five 
times further. It probably would not do 
this at once—it takes time for families to 
adapt their consumption practices to make 
full use of particular foods as they become 
cheaper. But there is little reason to doubt 
that large responses would occur within a 
year or two, and that they would be much 
greater with low-income families than with 
high-income families. 

The reader may be interested in figures for 
some other food products compé arable to the 
five for milk included in the same chart 

Meats: Low-income groups two times that 
for higher-income groups. 

Eggs: Low-income groups two and seven- 
tenths times that for higher-income groups. 

Citrus and tomatoes: Low-income groups 
one and four-tenths times that for higher- 
priced groups. 

Other vegetables: Low-income groups thre 
times that for higher-income groups. 

Thus for all these foods, any expenditures 
designed to support farm prices and incomes 
by expanding consumption will be much 
more effective if designed to expand the con- 
sumption of the lower-income groups; and 
money spent making foods cheaper for the 
higher-income groups causes very little in- 
crease in their consumption. It is much to 
be doubted that the Congress will ever be 
liberal enough in its appropriations to ex- 
pand the consumption of food to warrant 
spending much of it on the higher-income 
groups. 

As further support of the foregoing, Sena- 
tor AIKEN told you that the low-income 
families of the United States spend 40 per- 

cent of their incomes for food. The com- 

oarable figure for the average family in the 
United States reported in the last Agricul- 
tural Outlook Charts was only 24 percent. 

A program such as just outlined seems 
clear and obvious encugh. Then what are 
we waiting for? The answer is equally obvi- 

ous. The organized dairy and other live- 
stock producer groups have not given Sena- 

tor AIKEN and his kind enough support for 

such a program to make him believe that it 
was worth his effort to press for it hard in 
Congress. He has, in fact, just told us this 
in his own words. As a result, the producer 
groups and their Congressmen’ who want 
high support prices at almost any cost have 
been allowed to carry the ball most of the 
time in the last two Congresses. 

Why have the dairy and related producer 
groups not pushed hard for such a program? 
One principal answer is probably that they 
have not understood the situation and re- 
alized the value to them of such a program. 
I hope I have done something in this paper 
to remedy this situation. 

Perhaps a stronger reason has been fear 
that any program of this sort might expand 
production faster than consumption. This 
fear must be met in the two ways I have out- 
lined, by providing for the expansion of con- 
sumption first, and a firm assurance of in- 
come supports in the event of such a mishap, 

As the situation now stands, the dairy 
groups are in the key position. There is no 
real escape from the stinking mess that our 
agricultural programs have become but to 
begin at the consumption end and expand 
the use of the products that will use our 
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land most freely and thus reduce our large 
surplus of acres in wheat, cotton, and pota- 
toes. I have shown that expansion of dairy 
production consumption for families with 
less than $4,000 of income is the most effec- 
tive way of increasing focd consumption. 
Why, then, do not the dairy groups step into 
this situation and save the day for the agri- 
culture of the Nation as well as for them- 
selves? The poultry and other livestock 
groups would surely want to join in if the 
dairy groups would lead the way. 

Most of the foregoing has been written 
from the point of view mainly of solving the 
Nation’s agricultural surplus problem. For- 
tunately, the diets of our people could be 
improved greatly at the same time. The 
dairy industry has another opportunity to 
improve the national diet. This one will 
reduce no surpluses except that of the non- 
fat dry solids. This is by getting the im- 
portant food values in skim milk and whey 
into human food. The simplest way of get- 
ting skim milk and whey thus used is to get 
it included in bread and other foods in the 
form of powder. The commercial bread sold 
in this country averages only around 3 per- 
cent of milk in all forms. Twice or three 
times this amount could be used to good 
advantage both from the standpoint of 
quality of the loaf and nutritive value 
Millers and bakers generally, however, do not 
seem willing to incur this extra cost. It has 
been calculated that a subsidy of about half 
the price of skim-milk powder, or around 6 
cents per pound, is needed to offset this extra 
cost to the bakers. This would add little if 
any to the receipts of dairy farmers. Pres- 
ent prices of such powder do little more than 
cover the cost of assembling the skim milk 
and processing it. But the people of the 
United States would be getting in their staff- 
of-life a food containing the particular pro- 
teins that are most essential to health. Non- 
fat milk powder contains about all the pro- 
teins that are vital to health in about the 
proportions needed. 

The production of skim-milk agony 
reached a level of 900,000,000 pounds in 1949 
Of this, 475,000,000 pounds was used in do 
mestic Sana The rest was handled by the 
Government or exported. Production should 
be doubled in the next 5 years, with all the 
increase going into bread and other food- 
stuffs, the expansion of production in this 
case, too, following that of the expansion of 
consumption. Some very simple legislation 
giving specific instruction to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would meet the immedi- 
ate needs of this situation. Apparently this 
will be required if it is going to be done. The 
present law permits this, but the present 
administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture apparently prefers to give its stocks 
of skim-milk powder to Europe to feed its 
livestock. 

In place of a bold stroke such as instruct- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
make available to millers and makers at, 
say, 5 cents per pound, all the nonfat milk 
powder that they will use in flour, bread, and 
other bakery goods, the dairy groups in this 
country are fussing around over what to do 
with the 125,000,000 pounds surplus of it 
now left to be distributed. No doubt, it was 
what to do with this, and comparable 
amounts of butter and cheese, that you folks 
expected me to discuss today. I am alto- 
gether too busy a person to spend my time 
over such piddling questions. As I said at 
the outset, the only reason that we are not 
doing something really significant with da 
surpluses is that we do not have enough of 
them to make it worth while. 

At the end of one protracted discussion of 
long-range agricultural policy in which I 
participated not long after the end of the 
war, I came out of it with the conclusion 
that no Congress of the United States would 
enact any legislation in the next few years 
that would really meet the situation, and 
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that probably no farm organization would 
accept such a proposal; that the situation 
was one in which what needs to be done will 
not be done so long as the country and its 
agriculture are getting along after a fash- 
ion—in other words, things must get a lot 
worse than they were before any action of 
the necessary sort would be taken. Today, 
I have to report to you that things are still 
not bad enough, that they must still get 
worse than they are now. However, we are 
clearly headed toward such a state of affairs. 
For full action of the sort needed, we may 
even have to wait for a general business 
depression. You may say that then it will 
be too late. It is true that earlier action 
would be twice as effective, But, constituted 
the way we are, we cannot get such action 
now. Hence we have to do it the only way 
available. Senator AIKEN has told us that 
we have no time to lose. I am pretty cer- 
tain, Senator AIKEN, that we are going to 
keep on losing it for awhile—at least until 
after the next congressional election. 

In particular, it may be needful to clarify 
the present confusion on two points before 
any real progress can be made. One of these 
relates to the level of support of agricultural 
income. Secretary Brannan in his original 
statement presented a parity income stand- 
ard that meant prices averaging within a few 
percent of full 100 percent parity on the 
1910-14 base. The administration also waged 
its last presidential campaign in language 
that implied close to a full parity standard, 
and there is much to indicate that it has 
similar intentions for this summer and fall. 
I have just read a report in the Wall Street 
Journal to the effect that a strong group in 
the Republican leadership is favoring a cam- 
paign promising a level-of prices higher than 
the Democrats ever have thus far dared to 
promise. Thus we may have a campaign in 
which the two parties may strive to outdo 
themselves with impossible promises. 

In actual fact, Secretary Brannan is now 

an act of 1949 which sets 
something like 90 percent of revised parity 
standard as a base, with adjustment for the 
size of crop (except in the case of tobacco) 
beginning next year, for the six basic crops, 
nd 75 to 90 percent of such parity for dairy 
roducts, and gives him still wider discretion 
r everything else except wool and sugar. 
xercising such discretion, he has set a 
evel of around 79 percent for dairy products, 
5 percent for eggs, and 60 percent for pota- 
> He is demonstrating under this act 
of ability to recognize that setting a 
too high means accumulating large 
cs, and there are reports that his 
yisers are figuring in terms of 
yayments, if his program were 
‘ below what he set up in his 
His recent presen- 
favor of production payments for 
ns to have taken $1 per bushel, 
sent of parity, as the level for deter- 
zy production payments. 

, retary Brannan has in mind 
price and income levels, such as he is now 
Pp ribing under the present act, as the 
to be ured under a production pay- 
n, or only as much higher than these 
kK > can get Congress to appro- 
ney for, as would seem to be 
1is statement on potatoes, by 
e helpful thing for him to do 
unce this publicly. Then there 
not be any competitive out-promising 

thers in the coming campaign. 

This raises the whole question as to the 

vel that this country really can be ex- 

d to support. Much wild talk is being 
made on this subject. A chart on page 17 
f the same Outlook Chart Book on Rural 
‘amily Living, that I cited before, shows 


1 farm-family incomes rose 39 per- 
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cent from 1945 to 1947, and urban-family 
incomes only 11 percent. Now all of us have 
to admit that farmers were doing pretty 
well in 1943-45, but still we are having a 
lot of loud talking about how far farm prices 
have fallen since 1947 while urban wages 
are still rising. The sharp break upward 
in prices of farm products in 1945-47 was 
highly abnormal and cannot properly be used 
as a basis for judging reasonable farm-price 
levels. 

Another of the Department of Agriculture 
series shows that the farm population is 
now less than 19 percent of the Nation’s 
population as compared with about 26 per- 
cent in 1925-29, and that its share of the 
national income was virtually the same in 
1949 as in 1925-29. This represents a gain for 
agriculture of 26 percent. Another USDA 
series shows that in terms of income per 
capita of the farm and nonfarm population, 
the parity ratio in 1949 was 129 in favor of 
agriculture on the 1910-14 base, and 128 on 
the 1925-29 base. 

Agricultural output has increased 67 per- 
cent in this country since 1910-14. This 
larger output is being produced with 10 
percent fewer workers in the farm labor 
force. Hence the increase in output per 
worker in agriculture has been much larger— 
in fact, 86 percent. 

Here are two figures that are very much 
worth while comparing—129 on the 1910-14 
base as the figure for gain to 1949 in per 
capita farm income, and 186 as the figure for 
gain to 1949 in physical output per worker 
in agriculture. The 29 out of the 86 is the 
measure of about the extent to which agri- 
culture was itself benefiting in 1949 from 
its improvements in technology. The re- 
maining 57 had been passed on to consumers. 
At 1947 levels of prices for farm products 
farm folks would have been getting 64 out 
of the 86. 

Figures of this kind do not of course take 
account, on the one hand of the improve- 
ments in transportation (the automobile 
and roads, for example), in communication 
(the telephone, rural mail service, and the 
radio, for example), in housing, in the reduc- 
tion of the physical strain of hard labor, 
and a score of other things, that have prob- 
ably added more to farm living than to 
urban living since 1910; nor, on the other 
hand, of the larger reduction in working 
hours of urban than of farm workers. Af- 
ter all, it is the living that a people gets out 
of its work that counts and cash income, or 
so-called purchasing power, or what is some- 
times called real income, may be a poor 
measure indeed of the actual living obtained. 

It would seem probable from the foregoing, 
nevertheless that if agricultural incomes go 
much below present levels, agricultural 
folks will not be sharing as they should in 
the gains in technology that they are making. 
We therefore need to bestir ourselves to find 
ways of keeping them from doing so. But it 
is important that the ways chosen will really 
achieve the ends desired. Trying to hold 
prices up on stilts by simple direct price- 
support measures, supported by storage and 
marketing quotas, we should have learned 
by this time, is largely a waste of effort except 
for a few products taken at a time for a few 
years at a time. The only really effective 
methods are those that get to the heart of 
the problem and adjust consumption and 
production, as outlined in this paper. 

There is of course another kind of tactics 
that farm folk could try; that is, yelling 
loudly for much more than they have any 
right to expect. This is what labor does when 
it gets ready to enter into a new contract 
with employers. But agriculture is trying to 
work out its problem in collaboration with 
Government, and Government is not the 
employer of agriculture. It is instead the 
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representatives of the public. As such jt 
must seek with agriculture to find out what 
is agriculture’s contribution to the nationa) 
dividend and due reward. 

The other subject on which there is much 
confusion is that of the cost of the different 
programs. Senator AIKEN has told you that 
the present program is costing the country 
$1,000,000,000 a year if everything is counted 
in. This is a very good estimate. The cost 
will run fully as high next year and after. 
ward in spite of the flexible pricing arrange. 
ments for the basic crops. After all, they 
represent only a minor fraction of the totai. 
Furthermore, they will be kept at this leve} 
only by extending marketing quotas to more 
and more of the nonbasic crops and man- 
aging somehow to enforce them. Senator 
AIKEN says that the same amount of money 
employed as he proposes would finance his 
program, I agree with him. It would, in 
addition, in due time make acreage and mar. 
ket quotas largely if not wholly unnecessary, 

What the Brannan proposal would cost 
depends entirely upon the level of produc. 
tion payments. To achieve the same level of 
income, prices plus production payments, 
with no acreage or market quotas, as would 
be obtained under Senator AIKEN’s proposal 
and mine would probably cost at least two 
billions a year, and probably more. This is 
because so much would be spent under his 
plan in lowering the prices for the higher- 
income groups which buy little more as 
prices are lowered. 

Those favoring the Brannan plan over the 
Aiken plan sometimes draw comparisons be- 
tween the Aiken plan and the old prewar 
stamp plan. No comparisons of this sort 
have any meaning. The prewar stamp plan 
was conducted on the basis of disposing of 
the particular goods that were in surplus, 
Often these were bulky foods that could not 
find an outlet in the same territory and wer: 
often stored for months and shipped long 
distances, often under refrigeration. he 
Aiken plan would lead to the producti 
largely of foods of livestock origin that 
not bulky and costly to store and transport, 
and the major portion would move into 
nearby consumption. They would be far 
less in bulk than the foods they would 
replace, and cost less to move through the 
channels of trade. Moreover, they would 
move through the regular channels of trade. 


Cultural Interchange Promotes Inter- 
American Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address ce- 
livered by Miss Ellen Collins, a graduat 
of St. Joseph’s College, Emmits)u 
Md., and a master of arts of Colun 
University, on the occasion of the a! 
celebration of Pan American Day 
John’s University. It was in conn n 
with this event that Miss Collins \ 
awarded the university’s gold n 
voted each year to the citizen wh 
done the most for the cause ol 
American understanding. 














There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CuLTURAL INTERCHANGE PRoMOTES INTER- 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


(By Ellen Collins, associate editor of World 
; Affairs) 


Not long ago, a Latin-American girl, visit- 
ing in Texas, remarked that, prior to her 
experience in the United States, she had 
been led to believe that all Americans chewed 
eum, were always in a hurry, and had too 
much money. After a few months in this 
country, however, the young lady from South 
America discovered that there were many 
of our people who eschew the product of 
the chicle, who know the uses of leisure 


enough to putter around a garden, and who, 
in most instances, do not have enough 
American dollars. First-hand, eyewitness, 


day-to-day knowledge of the United States 
made the difference. 

Almost every student from the other Amer- 
ican Republics can report similar revelations. 
Although, for some of the Latin boys, it is 
a shock to find that every North American 
girl is not a Betty Grable, the young men 
from Hispanic America soon adjust them- 
selves to an environment where chaperones, 
or duennas, are not even considered a nec- 
essary evil, whether asleep or awake. They 
are quick to realize that living in a country 
is a sure bridge of friendship. 

When university study deepens the rela- 
tionship, the boy or girl goes back to his 
or her own people an apostle of interna- 
tional understanding. Politicians may come 
and politicians may go; but the student, 
girl or boy, is an eternal phenomenon. Not 
only the college or university remains for 
the scholar a cherished mother; the coun- 
try, too, continues an alma mater. 

One of my most vivid recollections of study 
at the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, 
revolves around a conversation with a young 
man of that nation who described the mere 
thought of a scholarship in the United States 
of America as his “sueho dorado.” It was 
easy to see that the simple possibility of 
some academic sojourn in the land of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln gave in- 
spiration and meaning to the work he was 
doing in his own country. The fact that 
intellectual achievement had brought cul- 
tural fortune to other boys and girls kept 
him at his books and in his laboratories 
when others, less thoughtful, were devoting 
their afternoons and evenings to idle pleas= 
ures. This happened before the invention 
of the card game Canasta. It is pleasant 
to record that the young man from San 
Marcos won his chance to specialize in en- 
gineering at a United States institution of 
learning and that, today, he is superintend- 
ing the operation of ai:ports in the Republic 
of Peru. Among his fellow citizens there 
is no more enthusiastic promoter of inter- 
American good will. 

Another case is equally illuminating. 
While engaged in the Cultural Relations De- 
partment of the United States Embassy in 
Quito, Ecuador, I was approached by two 
religious of the Order of St. Dominic. One 
was the mother superior of the convent in 
Cuenca, a city notable for culture through- 
out the Republic of Ecuador. The other 
was the mother superior’s assistant. Both 
had as their most cherished ambition the 
desire to study hospital administration and 
educational methods in North America. 
Thanks to Rev. Mother M. Gerald, O. P. 
prioress general of the Dominican Sisters 
of Siena Heights College, Adrian, Mich., it 
Was possible to translate the dream of the 
Ecuadoran nuns into golden reality. When 
the expert on hospital administration and 
the specialist on educational methods re- 
turned to Cuenca, they carried back with 

an abiding affection for the people of 
te United States. Their influence in Ecua- 
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dor today extends over an entire region as 
well as throughout an important religious 
community. 

Not long after this adventure in inter- 
American cooperation, Mother Gerald, who 
had become fired with the desire to expand 
the Dominican tradition of cultural inter- 
change, founded a college for girls in Ciudad 
Trujillo, the Dominican Republic. The 
establishment has been a brilliant success. 
As a token of appreciation and, still more, of 
understanding the four-centuries-old Uni- 
versity of Santo Domingo, last year, conferred 
upon the prioress general of the Dominican 
Sisters of Adrian, Mich., the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, honoris causa. It was the 
first time in the history of the institution 
that an honorary degree had been awarded 
to a woman. Naturally the whole Domini- 
can family in the United States looks upon 
this gesture as another precious tie in the 
inter-American system. Educational links 
are more important than, and, often enough, 
rise superior to political agreements, or dis- 
agreements. 

It is interesting to note that a South 
American as prominent as President Galo 
Plaza of Ecuador has long been active in this 
sphere of cultural interchange. When Sefior 
Plaza was serving his country as Ambassador 
in Washington, he constantly found time to 
consult with, and, if necessary, to extend 
help to, Ecuadoran students who had come 
to North America in search of education. 
One case I recall with special interest was 
that of Alejandro Villavicencio, the son of a 
famous Quito physician. This young South 
American, whose father had died before the 
son could visit the United States, discovered 
in Ambassador Plaza, himself a product of 
American education, a second father. Al- 
though Alejandro came to this country de- 
termined to study medicine, he was advised 
in the Embassy that the real need of his 
own countrymen was for farmers and engi- 
neers. Consequently, Alejandro, with the 
good counsel and encouragement of Ecua- 
dor’s representative in Washington, took up 
these subjects at the University of Notre 
Dame. Prior to the conclusion of his 
studies, he waxed so enthusiastic about the 
United States that he persuaded his mother, 
sisters, cousins, and other relatives to make 
extended visits to North America. 

Now the family is reunited in Quito, where 
the Villavicencios are ardent admirers of 
American democracy. Furthermore, Ambas- 
sador Plaza, as Candidate Plaza, gave Ec- 
uador its first taste of a political campaign 
without partisan politics. Running as the 
head of a new group, the National Civic 
Movement, free from any dependence upon 
the old-line conservatives and liberals. As 
a result, the Republic of Ecuador, despite 
stratagems and plots, is enjoying a period of 
genuine representative government, under a 
President who studied in two United States 
institutions—the University of California and 
the University of Maryland. Perhaps the 
day will come when a President of the United 
States of America may boast that he went to 
school in Quito, or Lima, or Rio de Janeiro, 
or Port-au-Prince. Such an event would 
mark the dawn of a new era in inter-Ameri- 
can understanding. 

Another Ecuadorian who can be cited as a 
worker in the cause of truth in inter-Amer- 
ican affairs is Dr. Miguel Aibornoz. The 
latter, after a 2-year course in journalism in 
the Pulitzer School, Columbia University, 
effected an immense improvement in the 
make-up and content of the leading Quito 
newspaper, El Comercio. This organ, prior 
to the United States educational experience 
of Dr. Albornoz, had been almost violently 
anti-United States of America. Fortunately, 
the change I mentioned took place during 
the war when we needed exponents of the 
true facts in every capital of South and Cen- 
tral America. Dr. Albornoz, patriotic Ecua- 
dorian to the core, insisted upon objective 
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presentation of the news at a critical mo- 
ment in history. It was no accident that 
Dr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 
General of the United Nations in charge of 
Public Information, invited Dr. Albornoz to 
join his staff at Lake Success, where he con- 
tinues to put his inter-American principles 
into daily operation. 

In view of the imminent visit of His Ex- 
cellency President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
of the Republic of Chile, it is useful to recall 
that a United States citizen, Dr. Gustave 
Weigel, acted for many years as dean of the 
faculty of theology in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Chile, a pontifical institution in 
Santiago de Chile. In this post, Dr. Weigel 
distinguished himself by his mastery of the 
Spanish language and by his familiarity with 
every phase of Chile’s culture. Unlike many 
another North American resident in a South 
American capital, he understood that his 
vocation required that he know and like the 
Chileans, not simply the socially conscious 
members of the English-speaking colony in 
his community. 

Dr. Weigel became an adopted son of the 
Republic. Moreover, when World War II 
broke out, he was able to serve the broad 
cause of hemisphere defense by a lecture tour 
which took him to many important Latin 
American centers. Both by his personality 
and by the breadth of his ideas he con- 
tributed to victory in South America. Al- 
though now on the faculty of Woodstock 
College, Md., he is known as an honorary 
Chilean and an active figure in the inter- 
American movement. It was about 1 year 
ago that Dr. Weigel was awarded the Order 
of Merit of the Republic of Chile. No North 
American ever did more to deserve the honor. 
And President Gonzalez Videla, whose friend 
he is, would be the first to acknowledge this 
fact. 

It may be added that Father Weigel was 
big enough to recognize the United States 
intellectual who was the first recipient of 
the gold medal awarded by the Pi Alpha 
Sigma Fraternity. As dean of the faculty 
of theology, Dr. Weigel recommended Dr. Jo- 
seph F. Thorning, founder of the Inter- 
American Seminars in the University of 
Habana, the University of San Marcos, and 
the Nation University of Mexico for the first 
honorary doctor of divinity degree ever 
granted to a North American by the Pon- 
tifical University of Chile. Since your own 
distinguished chairman of the department 
of romance languages in St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Dr. Nick Sallese, is a friend and coworker 
of Dr. Thorning, he no doubt could relate 
much more about the wartime service of this 
apostle of the good-neighbor policy. I my- 
self, as a product of the Inter-American 
Seminars and subsequently director of the 
Seminar in the University of Mexico, can 
testify to the respect in which Dr. Thorn- 
ing is held in all cultural and religious cen- 
ters in the other American Republics. 

It is with a sense of joyful privilege, there- 
fore, that I accept the Our Lady of Guade- 
lupe Medal for 1950. Relatively insignificant 
as my contributions have been, they have 
brought me to the attention of Pi Alpha 
Sigma. Consequently, your decision and 
your award may serve as an encouragement 
to young people throughout the Western 
Hemisphere who look to our universities and 
colleges for Christian principles and ideals 
of public service. As a graduate of Mother 
Elizabeth Seton’s College, St. Joseph's, Em- 
mitsburg, Md., and one who has been a 
beneficiary of the spirituality and culture of 
the Fathers of the Mission as well as of the 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
a saint well beloved throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, Iam happy to be with you today in your 
pan-American festivities, and to accept from 
the hands of your officers the accolade of 
Our Heavenly Mother, Our Lady of Guade- 
lupe, whose Son is the Christ of the Andes. 
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The Ferguson-Mundt-Nixon Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANCER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the, RecorpD a radio 
addr entitled “Why the Ferguson- 
Mundt-Nixon Proposal Should Be De- 
feated by the Congress,” which I de- 
livered last night, and which was broad- 
cast ove: the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHY THE FERGUSON-MUNDT-NIXON PROPOSAL 

SHOULD BE DEFEATED BY THE CONGRESS 


Not long ago President Truman took occa- 
sion to compare the national hysteria preva- 
lent in our country with that which pre- 
vailed at another time in our history which 
v.> all recall with shame. He indicated that 
the hysteria reminded him of the time in 
1798 when the infamous alien and sedition 
laws were enacted (press conference, June 
16, 1949). For a time those laws blotted out 
freedom in our land. What caused the enact- 
ment of these unconstitutional laws? 

Why, France had gone through a revolu- 
tion. The Federalist Party, then in power 
in the United States said the French Govern- 
ment was spreading revolutionary propa- 
ganda in America through paid agents, just 
as they say Russia is doing tcday. To meet 
these alleged Gangers they passed these laws. 

The Alien Act gave the President power to 
expel from the country any alien he believed 
to be plotting against the Government. The 
Sedition Act forbade the publication of any 
false, scandalous or malicious writing with 
intent to incite sedition, defame the Govern- 
ment, or aid any hostile design of any 
nation. 

Whom do you suppose the Federalists pros- 
ecuted and sent to jail? 

All of the prosecutions under these re- 
pressive laws were against Republicans. The 
accused included a Republican Member of 
Congress and the proprietors, editors, and 
chief writers of the Republican press. 

It was Thomas Jefferson and James Madi- 
son who led the battle to wipe out those laws. 
Both declared the Sedition Act to be uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore null and void. In 
the election of 1800 this act was the major 
issue. Jefferson was overwhelmingly elected 
President. The Federalist Party was de- 
stroyed, never to reappear again. Those im- 
prisoned were released. Their fines were re- 
mitted The alien and sedition laws were 
ignored as null and void. 

In his inaugural address March 4, 1801, 
Thomas Jefferson said, “If there be any 
among us who wish to dissolve this Union, or 
to change its republican form, let them stand 

urbed as monuments of the safety with 
error of opinion may be tolerated 

yn is left free to combat it.” 
principle thus stated so eloquently 
) this day in our law. The Supreme 
said, ‘The very purpose of the first 
is to preclude public authority 
y a guardianship of the public’s 
igh regulating press, speech, and 
z In this field every person must be 
; own watchman for truth, because the 
f rs did not want any government to 
the truth from the false for us.” 
; v. Collins (323 U. S. 511, 545).) 
r. Justice Jackson in an opinion, made 


it clear that freedom of thought is a sub- 
stantial right. He said, “Freedom to differ 
is not limited to things that do not matter 
much, That would be a mere shadow of 
freedom. The test of its substance is the 
right to differ as to things that touch the 
heart of the existing order.” (Board of Ed- 
ucation v. Barnette (319 U. S. 624, 642).) 

This principle of freedom of speech and 
press from governmental interference is the 
very foundation of democratic government. 
This is true because the people can only 
govern themselves, if they can get all the 
facts. You cannot make up your mind what 
you want of your Government unless you 
can first hear every point of view. You can- 
not get your Government and Representa- 
tives in Congress to know what your will is 
unless you are free to speak your mind; and 
associate together with others of like mind to 
further your common will. 

I regret to say that these great American 
principles are more threatened today than 
at any time in our history. A bill has been 
reported favorably to the Senate by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee (with myself alone 
dissenting) which, if enacted, would under- 
mine dangerously or entirely destroy the sub- 
stance of freedom of speech, press, and asso- 
ciation in the United States. 

I, WILLIAM Lancer, alone, wrote a minority 
dissenting opinion. It isa good one. If you 
wish a copy write me here at Washington. 

Like the alien and sedition laws these bills 
are the product of hysteria, of frantic, un- 
thinking fear of ideas. Like those bills they 
merit the vigorous opposition of all of you 
who cherish likerty. 

Under the guise of protecting our demo- 
cratic institutions against.an alleged threat 
of subversion from foreign agents who seek 
to overthrow our Government by coercive 
means, it is proposed by this bill to regi- 
ment the thinking of the American people 
and to impair or prevent the free exercise of 
constitutionally guaranteed rights. 

It is proposed to confer on a politically 
appointed board vague and, therefore, un- 
restricted power to outlaw associations of 
citizens whose views and policies are con- 
sidered by it to be dangerous. 

If this political board of three members 
considered that a group of citizens or an 
organization supported some policies which 
were similar to policies supported by Com- 
munists; or they included some Commu- 
nists in their group, or they failed to dis- 
close information about themselves, they 
would have to register with the Attorney 
General as Communist organizations. The 
bill defines such organizations as conspira- 
torial agents of Moscow seeking to overthrow 
our Government by coercive means, and to 
set up in its place a totalitarian dictatorship 
controlled by Moscow. Obviously no group 
could continue to exist with that label 
pinned on it. Its members would be hounded 
and cast out as outlaws. Who would employ 
members of groups hounded by the Govern- 
ment in that way? The victims would have 
little chance of earning a living after their 
names were registered. 

Yet, it is not necessary under the bill to 
prove that the organization or any of its 
members, ever did a single thing to over- 
throw our Government, or establish any 
kind of a dictatorship here, or ever had any 
such idea in their minds. Moreover, these 
people, good American citizens, likely often 
veterans of World Wars I and II, could suffer 
these awful penalties, without ever having 
a trial before a court or jury. Proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt according to our Ameri- 
can judicial standards would also be dis- 
pensed with. 

Just think of that. Talk about a bill con- 
ferring arbitrary power. Here we have it. 
In North Dakota, if they do not like the 
Nonpartisan League, they could bar it. 
Many people do not like the Nonpartisan 
League because we were successful in pro- 
moting measures whereby the State owns its 
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own bank, writes its own insurance, a, 
owns its own State mill and elevator, and 
has operated all of them successfully for 39 
years, it can be readily understood wh 
certain people do not like a political or. 
ganization of that kind. Here it is propose 
to give the political board power to outlaw 
the Nonpartisan League. 

Under these vague powers trade-unions 
and other organizations which may seek to 
alter the status quo or oppose this or that 
governmental policy, by lawful means, with 
no evil intent, could be branded as traitor- 
ous agents of foreign governments or movye- 
ments. Their members could be relegated 
to the position of second-class citizens— 
made subject to economic and social out- 
lawry. 

la the effort to avoid obliteration, volun- 
tary associations of citizens would be com- 
pelled to conduct witch hunts to determine 
the views and associations of their mem- 
bers—to fear to express their views on any 
controversial questions, to encourage their 
members to spy and inform on each other. 

It is proposed to punish as a crime mere 
membership in an organization which has 
failed to destroy itself by registering when 
ordered to do so. 

It is proposed to make criminal the agree- 
ment to do any act, however innocent and 
lawful, which a court might find would sub- 
stantially contribute to the establishment 
within the United States of a totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

Who can say with any certainty what 
agreement or act might be held to substan- 
tially contribute to a totalitarian dictator- 
ship? 

Would an unbalanced budget, compulsory 
health insurance, Federal low-rent housing, 
or the Brannan farm-subsidy bill substan- 
tially contribute to the establishment of 
such a dictatorship? 

If some group opposes the peacetime draft 
or the North Atlantic Pact or huge military 
appropriations, can a court which considers 
these measures necessary for the defense 
of our country against alleged Russian de- 
signs, hold that such opposition substan- 
tially contributes to the establishment of a 
totalitarian dictatorship in the United 
States? 

What about peaceful advocacy of social- 
ism? Would an American still have the 
right to be a Socialist if he wanted to be 
one? 

How would a court answer these questions? 
No one can tell. The answer would actually 
rest to a large extent on political opinion 
Our courts would soon lose the respect they 
now enjoy if judges decided cases on such 
a basis. And, under our Constitution, all 
accused persons are entitled to due process 
of law. When men must guess at the mean- 
ing of a law—if they cannot know with 
reasonable certainty the conduct it would 
punish, they are clearly denied that due 
process. 

It is for cuch reasons as these that I have 
concluded that the American tradition 0! 
freedom could only suffocate and die in the 
atmosphere these bills would create. 

Attempts to overthrow the Government 
sabotage, espionage, treason, armed civilian 
groups must be stopped, and proven foreign 
agents should be required to register. Any 
forcible resistance to law should be punished. 
Attempts to undermine the loyalty, dis- 
cipline, or morale of the armed forces should 
be a crime. But all of these are now pun- 
ishable as crimes, or required under existing 
law. 

No emergency can be pointed to as a JUS 
tification for this departure from our great 
heritage of freedom. By honoring that he! 
itage we have met all threats to our natio! ul 
security. While preserving liberty, we have 
become the strongest nation on earth. We 
can never hope to maintain our democracy 











py resorting to measures which strike at its 
yery foundations. 

In these troubled times only a people 
vigilant and active in the cause of liberty 
can hope to maintain their freedom. The 
alien and sedition laws were canceled be- 
cause the people met the challenge. They 
showed how they cherished liberty by join- 
ing the good fight. May history repeat itself, 
and now, in time to stop the enactment of 
these bills. 

I fervently hope that reason will prevail 
over hysteria in the Congress of the United 
States when the time comes to vote on these 
measures. In that case, I am confident that 
these repressive measures will meet the 
reounding repudiation they deserve. 





ECA’s New Strategy for a New Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Co- 
operation Administrator, which ap- 
peared in This Week magazine on April 
2, 1950, having special reference to the 
second anniversary of ECA. I com- 
mented on the floor of the Senate 2 
weeks ago that ECA had “perhaps the 
most brilliant leadership of any operat- 
ing department of our Government.” I 
was, of course, referring to Mr. Hoffman 
and the many outstanding men, both 
here and abroad, which he and his dep- 
uty, Mr. William Foster, have brought 
into the administration of the ECA. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ECA’s NEw STRATEGY FOR A UNITED EUROPE 


(The Marshall plan is 2 years old tomorrow. 
With two more years to go, its Administrator 
ets forth a new policy. Up to now ECA has 
helped nations to their feet; now it will get 
them all to join hands.) 

(By Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator) 


WaASHINGTON.—After 2% years in the 
Struggle for European recovery against a 
cold war of mounting fury, we are, this 
week, halfway through the Marshall plan. 
Can we foresee final victory on June 30, 1952? 
Or, as ominous headlines sometimes seem to 
Indicate, are we being drawn into an unend- 
ing battle against communism of which no 
man can predict the outcome? 

Iam not a prophet, but I know that we 
can see the shape of our problem far more 
Clearly than was possible 2 years ago when 
We opened our first ECA “office” in my room 
it the Statler Hotel here in Washington. 

The vortex of today’s struggle is in western 
Europe, where the Kremlin is attempting to 
Weck European recovery and to set back 
the Euroyean self-generated movement 
‘oward unity. Moscow knows that if it can 
halt recovery and gain control of western 
Europe piecemeal, its schemes for world dom- 
‘nation will be given terrible impetus. Mos- 
Cow also knows that failure to halt European 
‘ecovery and win western Europe will block 
“S$ ambition to dominate the world. 
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“A NEAR MIRACLE” 


At the halfway mark we can look back on 
the strategy by which we have made progress 
so far and outline the somewhat different 
strategy necessary from now until 1952. 

The first half of the Marshall plan was 
necessarily devoted to overcoming economic 
collapse within each nation, raising produc- 
tion and restoring the financial stability of 
each government. We had to start with 
existing economic modes and machinery. 

And what has been accomplished, largely 
on a country-by-country basis within 214 
years, has been spectacular. 

The recovery of European industry, liter- 
ally built up from the rubble of World War 
II, has been a near miracle. Less than 5 
years after the end of the war, industrial 
production has been lifted 20 percent above 
its prewar level. In contrast, after World 
War I in which the destruction was not 
nearly so bad, Europe needed 7 years just 
to regain her prewar level. 

Hard-coal production is up 17 percent 
above prewar, steel, 52 percent; electric 
power, 21 percent; cement, 58 percent; and 
cotton yarn, 31 percent. Farm production 
has lagged somewhat behind but is now 
almost back to prewar levels. 

Now that production is restored about as 
far as it can be within the existing economic 
framework of western Europe, we are ready to 
go beyond this opening stage of the struggle. 

Congress has stated it to be the policy of 
the people of the United States “to encourage 
the unification of Europe.” As the program 
has gone forward during its first 2 years, we 
have come to appreciate more and more the 
wisdom of our Congress in emphasizing the 
importance of this goal. 

A united Europe means an economically 
stronger Europe. Against a strong, united 
Europe, Stalin and his Russian cohorts will 
not march. 


BACKGROUND TO CHAOS 


What are the basic causes of European 
disunity? To see the roots of chaos in west- 
ern Europe we must look back even beyond 
the First World War. 

In 1900, the American worker and the west- 
ern European worker produced and lived 
about on the same scale. But since 1900, the 
United States has been growing because of 
our one big market and free competition 
across State lines. We have seen the dawn 
of the highway age. 

Western Europe meanwhile slipped into 
narrow compartments. Fifty years of wars 
and preparation for wars, cartels, tariffs, im- 
port quotas, exchange controls and other de- 
vices of economic nationalism have choked 
free competition at its source—and made 
mass production for a big market impossible. 

Last year, the United States, with 150,000,- 
000 people, turned out a gross national prod- 
uct of about $260,000,000,000. Western Eu- 
rope, with its 270,000,000 people, had a gross 
national product of $160,000,000,000. 

If European per capita output had been on 
& par with ours, their gross national product 
would have been $470,000,000,000 instead of 
$160,000,000,000. Of course Europe hasn't the 
raw materials, horsepower, or other resources 
for production at this level. But she doesn’t 
need to equal American per capita produc- 
tion, in order to get an expanding standard 
of living which will lift her people above the 
threat and wiles of aggressive communism, 

The obvious need is for Europe to develop 
her own program for taking fuller advantage 
of the great potentialities for prosperity and 
security that lie in closer cooperation. Un- 
less she does move in this direction, and 
move fast, the recovery so far achieved within 
the individual nations cannot stick. 


STEPPING OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT 
Marshall plan countries were the first to 
recognize that Europe has got to attain a 


broad, freely trading market so it can take 
advantage of large-scale, low-cost production, 
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Also, they know such economic integra- 
tion will provide the means to bring the new 
German Republic fully into the western 
European family of nations—an essential 
condition for a peaceful and prosperous west- 
ern Europe. 

Integration has already started. Since 
last fall, the participating countries have re- 
moved quota restrictions from 50 percent of 
their trade which had previously been re- 
stricted. They are working to reduce these 
restrictions still further and have made some 
progress toward ending dual pricing—the 
system of charging one price for goods on 
the domestic market and up to 40 percent 
more to a neighbor. They took a vital step 
in naming Dr. Dirk Stikker, the able Foreign 
Minister of the Netherlands, to a new high- 
level post within the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) to help 
speed the necessary political decisions that 
must accompany economic policy. 

Thus, the OEEC, originally formed as a 
means to determine how to divide American 
economic aid, gives promise of evolving into 
a permanent force for European integration. 
And from now until June 30, 1952, the Mar- 
shall plan will be helping Europe unify her- 
self more rapidly. Accordingly, there will be 
some changes in the ECA operation. 

Early in the Marshall plan, an intra-Euro- 
pean payments plan was worked out which 
operated on the principle of “forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” 

Norway, for example, had a terrible hous- 
ing shortage because the retreating Ger- 
mans had blown up thousands of homes. 
She had the lumber for new construction but 
lacked the nails. Belgium had the nails— 
but Norway was out of francs. 

Marshall plan credits were therefore ex- 
tended to Belgium on condition that she 
extend an equivalent credit in francs to Nor- 
way. The Norwegians bought the nails and 
built the houses by last Christmas. 


A BOOST OVER THE FENCE 


But this plan, even with some modifica- 
tions to increase the flow of intra-European 
trade, still left the existing currency barriers 
about where they were. It gave a boost over 
the fence but did not tear it down. 

Marshall-plan countries are now negotlat- 
ing a new European Payments Union which, 
with the help of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, will help tear down this 
fence. 

The new payments union will act as a 
clearinghouse for the nations of western 
Europe in settling their debts with each 
other and also, to some extent, as a bank to 
finance a deficit country—so long as that 
country is making every effort to put its 
financial house in order and increase exports 
to its neighbors. 

Henceforth, each country will receive a 
pro rata allotment of Marshall-plan funds 
based on the previous divisions of aid. 

We plan to withhold at the start not less 
than $600,000,000 from the total 1950-51 ECA 
appropriation, which can be available to the 
payments union to encourage the program 
of liberalized trade. Only as an effective 
payments union is put into operation will 
the full amount of the 1950-51 appropriation 
be made available to all the participating 
countries. 

The United States is asking a great deal 
of western Europe. The steps we are asking 
amount to forcing in 25 months a process 
which might normally take 25 years. But 
I am not discouraged because I believe that 
the job can be done and is beginning to be 
done. 

Meanwhile, there are some adjustments 
we shall have to make ourselves. 


MORE DOLLARS NOW 
In financial terms, it was the dollar gap 
which was Europe’s trouble in 1947, when 


Gen. George C. Marshall first proposed the 
plan which bears his name. Europe simply 
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didn’t have the dollars to buy the essential 
things she needed for survival, and she had 
no way to earn those dollars. 

The dollar gap between Europe and 
America has been narrowed from about $7,- 
500,000,000 in 1947 to some $4,000,000,000 in 
1949-50. 

The dollar gap actually has a long history, 
and unless we take steps on our side of the 
water, it may persist after June 30, 1952, 
with results very damaging to the cause of 
freedom. In every single year from 1914 to 
the present, part of western Europe’s trade 
with the United States has been on the cuff. 


AMERICANS PAID 


We have sold more abmoad than we bought 
in return, and the American taxpayers have 
paid for m of the difference through a 
long series of peacetime loans and grants 
amounting to some $52,000,000,000. 

I don’t think the dollar gap can be com- 
pletely closed by June 30, 1951, but I believe 
that with strenuous efforts in Europe, and 
if Americans are willing to take more im- 
ports, we can reduce it to manageable pro- 
portions. 

Most of the 
competitive 


st 


gap can be closed with non- 
goods and services—American 
tourist travel to Europe, materials for na- 
tional defense, noncompetitive luxuries 
which enrich our own lives. Yet there will 
have to be sor..e competitive imports if we are 
going to close the gap. 

Perhaps by 1953 Europe will be in a posi- 
tion to sell us close to a billion and a quarter 
dollars’ worth of goods competitive with 
our own. 

DROP IN THE BUCKET 

Accepting these imports—which will be 
only a drop in the bucket compared with our 
own production in this country—will be es- 
sential to our strategy for total victory. By 
enabling a strong, united Europe to earn 
dollars to pay for what she buys we can help 
Europeans raise their own living standards. 
Thereby we can defeat communism on its 
home and neighboring grounds. 

In buying more from free Europe we 
strengthen ourselves, and eventually reduce 
and eliminate the need for our staggering 
loac of armaments. 

If we are willing to lead the world along 
the better way of expanding living standards 
and free institutions, we can end the threat 
of communism. 

Slavery behind the iron curtain must even- 
tually break down as democracy in free 
Europe proves its greater benefits to the 
average man. If we are determined and un- 
afraid, we can answer our questions about 
the hazardous future after June 30, 1952. 


a 


A Free Press as First Line of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
uranimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
entitled “Our First Line of Defense: A 
Free Press,” delivered by Martha Roun- 
tree, director of the Meet the Press radio 
program, at the twentieth annual joint 
luncheon of the Alliance of Business and 
Professional Women of Chicago, and 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, held in Chicago on March 15, 
1950, 


IN 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be pvinted in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Ovr First LINE or DEFENSE: A FREE PRESS 


I feel very honored to be here today—I 
really mean it. I think you have paid me 
a great compliment and I hope I live up to 
your expectations. My invitation came from 
a most charming and persuasive lady. When 
she asked what my subject would be, the 
very first thing that came to mind was a free 
press, which I consider America’s main line 
of defense. That, to me, is the most im- 
portant issue in the United States today. 

Spending as much time in Washington 
as I do as producer of a news program and 
working as an editor of a national maga- 
zine—I have become very conscious of our 
free press, of the importance of a free press 
and the dangers to it. Without a free press, 
the magazine I work for could not exist, be- 
cause the American Mercury magazine is a 
magazine of opinion which never hesitates 
to speak out against those in power; without 
a fre> press the radio program to which I de- 
vote a great deal of my time and energy 
could not exist. On Meet the Press top 
figures in the news accept the challenge of 
four trained and top newspaper reporters 
each week in an unrehearsed, probing, on 
the record press conference. 

The press conference is an American in- 
stitution. Meet the Press brings it to the 
whole Nation. It is in the press conference 
that men in public life have the opportunity 
to advance their ideas informally and to 
champion their activities. Here also news- 
men have an opportunity to exercise their 
right to information. They question search- 
ingly. From these free exchanges the public 
gets a better insight into leaders in public 
life and the course they pursue. 

From the center of the news front, in 
Washington, Meet the Press brings these ex- 
changes to millions of listeners throughout 
America. Nothine is off the record. The 
newsmen in their questioning do not always 
indicate their opinions. They take different 
ways of digging for information. They ex- 
plore the criticism others have voiced. The 
people being interviewed speak extempo- 
raneously, replying to unrestricted questions. 
They are courageous men, ready to meet the 
challenge of a free press and free radio. 

Through sharp questioning and unpre- 
pared answers we try to get the story behind 
the story—to uncover hidden facts and in- 
formation for the American public. Usually 
we succeed in getting a story or some aspect 
of a story which has not yet been told. Most 
frequently we come up with a story that 
clarifies the news—which is our main objec- 
tive—and on many occasions we come up 
with a story that makes sensational news. 
For example, when we interviewed Senator 
Bilbo some years ago, the whole country was 
shocked when he boldly admitted under the 
persistent questioning of the newsmen par- 
ticipating on Meet the Press that night, that 
he was a member of the Ku Klux Klan. His 
admission was largely responsible for the 
senatorial investigation to unseat him. 

It was on Meet the Press that Whittaker 
Chambers accepted Alger Hiss’ challenge to 
call him a Communist without congressional 
immunity. As a result of this broadcast 
Alger Hiss sued Whittaker Chambers for libel, 
The rest of the story you know—the pump- 
kin papers, the indictment for perjury, and 
finally Hiss’ conviction. 

I could go on citing many other instances 
where Meet the Press has served to bring 
before the public the true facts. One of the 
most interesting aspects of the prcgram is 
the kind of mail we receive. We get thou- 
sands of letters from people in all walks of 
life and from all parts of the country. Among 
these there are hundreds which could be 
summarized this way, “Meet the Press is 
democracy in action.” That, to me, shows 
how vividly alive the American public is to 
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the importance of ungarnished news. Where 
else in the world will a man subject himsejr 
to questioning by leading newsmen, experts 
in their own fields? Where else can we git 
down and listen to this give and take and be 
permitted to arrive at our own conclusions? 
But Meet the Press is only one small facet 
of our great press in the United States. And 
it is not my purpose to talk about my own 
work exclusively. But because of my work 
it has been brought home to me that a free 
press is not just a natural occurrence—not 
something that can be taken for granted, 
It is something for which we have to fight 
now as our forefathers fought throughout 
the years. At the very roots of our union lie 
the struggles and victories of the men who 
formulated our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 

Today we are apt to look upon the habeas 
corpus law, trial by jury, the Magna Carta, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, as 
things that grew on trees and our natural 
right and forget that they have had to be 
fought for every inch of the way and that this 
fight is by no means over. There are many 
forces at work which will whittle away and 
destroy these hard-won rights if we don't 
exercise constant vigilance. 

No tradition is more sacred in this coun- 
try than that of the free press. The very first 
of the original 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution deals with the free press. Even be- 
fore the Constitution was adopted, virtually 
all Americans agreed with Jefferson when he 
said, “Our liberty depends on the freedom of 
the press, and that cannot be limited without 
being lost.” Virtually all Americans agree 
today with what Jefferson said, Yet few 
things have been taken more for granted, All 
through history attempts have been made by 
powerful forces to curtail that freedom. 

In the earliest years of this country, the 
greatest danger to a free press came from the 
newspaper profession itself. The American 
press of a hundred years ago was, with very 
few exceptions, unspeakably shrill and 
vulgar, It was chauvinistic and libelous, By 
its excesses, it came close to digging its own 
grave. But fortunately, as the country ma- 
tured, the press matured with it, and de- 
veloped a sense of responsibility. 

The American press not only cured itself, 
it surmounted the threat of domination by 
special interests. Anyone who doubts that 
has only to look at a newsstand or turn on 
the radio. He will speedily find that no 
opinions are excluded. Everyone, including 
the avowed enemies of our form of govern- 
ment, has the opportunity to state his case. 
Liberals and conservatives, Fascists, and 
Communists, are all permitted to speak out 
and to be heard. There can be no question 
about it: the American press is the freest 
as well as the ablest in the world. It does 4 
magnificent job in gathering and sifting 
the news and in presenting it to you in a wa) 
that makes the most sense. But let’s not 
get smug about that. The press is in real 
danger today—in greater danger, it seems to 
me, than ever before. And that danger 
comes from the very people whose job it !s 
to protect it: our Government officials—our 
powerful bureaucracy that believes it knows 
best what should and should not be told to 
the people. 

Just the other day I read that there are 
approximately 48,000 propagandists on our 
Federal pay roll—a great many of these are 
known in Washington as PR’s, in other 
words, public-relations experts. No matter 
what you call them, propagandists or public- 
relation experts, I do not believe the Amer- 
ican people need 48,000 interpreters ¢ 

manipulate the news and tell them what t0 

think. The press is dependent upon that 
bureaucracy for a great deal of information 

No one can compete with the Federal Govern 

ment when it comes to accumlating inior- 

mation. Every American embassy through- 
out the world, the FBI, the agents of every 
department are constantly sending on-the-, 











spot reports of importance. Too often, how~- 
ever, these reports are kept secret, are doc- 
tored, or released at the wrong time. That 
information belongs to the American people, 
It should be available ungarnished, un- 
adorned by public relations experts. To de- 
lay it, to twist it, to make it more or less 
palatable depending upon the purpose to be 
served, is to exercise a subtle and dangerous 
censorship. And that, unfortunately, has 
been happening in Washington for a great 


nany years. 

F On May 6, 1949, the United Press reported 
that the President had. instructed Govern- 
ment officials to notify the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee whenever they planned to 


make a speech. Just what was the purpose 
of that? When the question was asked, the 
answer was that no censorship was involved, 
just exploitation. But why should a speech 
on foreign policy by the Secretary of State 
be put on the same level with an address to 
a political rally? Why should a report by 
the Secretary of Defense to the Nation on cur 
defense policy be made to serve the purposes 
of the Democratic National Committee? All 
things must have a _ beginning—political 
manipulation of information is a beginning, 
but a party line may be the end. And a 
party line is a threat to free democratic in- 
stitutions in America whether it be a Com- 
munist Party line, a Fascist Party line a 
Democratic Party line, or a Republican Party 
line. There is no excuse for that kind of 
exploitation by any political party, of in- 
formation that rightfully belongs to the 
American people. It has been demonstrated 
too often that it is a short step between ex- 
ploiting a speech for political purposes and 
censoring or twisting it for the same rea- 
60n. 

There was some excuse for controlling in- 
formation at the source during the war. 
There is no excuse for it today, 

Let us examine in detail the major issues 
of national defense. Do we know what our 
strength is today? Are we told exactly 
wherein we are weak? One day Secretary 
of Defense Johnson says we are prepared “to 
lick the hel: out of Joe Stalin’’—the country 
is in grand shape militarily. The clear im- 
plication is that we have nothing to worry 
about, that it is unnecessary to increase our 
Military budget. But almost the very next 
day, Secretary of the Air Symington says 
Russia “has the world’s largest army, the 
world’s largest air force, and the largest sub- 
marine force’-~—and we have no sure defense 
if that enemy should launch a surprise 
atomic attack against any part of the United 

tates. 

Both men can’t be right. One of two 
things must be true: Either someone knows 
the truth and is hiding it from the American 
people, or those in charge of our defenses are 
incompetent and should be replaced. The 
press, of course, can only report the opinion 
of those who have access to the facts—and 
it cannot say whether the facts thus reported 
are accurate and complete. In this instance, 


Someone, for reasons best known to himself 
is obviously withholding some facts. It is no 
excuc? to say that we cannot tell the Ameri- 
can people the truth because we want to 
keep it from the enemy. If the enemy has 


been successful in stealing our atomic secrets, 
surely he has been smart enough to spy out 
State of our defense. How simple the 
problem would be if those who knew told us 
the whole truth—told us how strong the 
enemy is—how weak or strong we are. Once 
the American people knew that, they would 
do what was necessary to place the Nation 
‘nan impregnable position. But they can- 
not make a sensible decision on the basis of 
Conflicting opinions—especially when they 
Suspect that some of these opinions are in- 
fluenced by political considerations. 

Know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free—know the truth and the truth shall 
keep you free. 


t 
the 
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The problem of getting information from 
those who know it is by no means a new prob- 
lem. It has long been with us—when we 
fail to solve it the results are always serious 
and sometimes disastrous. 

In December 1941 we suffered a catastrophe 
at Pearl Harbor. That, and our state of un- 
preparedness, can be traced directly to those 
who were running our Government. By 
1936, as we know now, our embassies and pri- 
vate informants told our leaders that Ger- 
many was preparing for war. They knew 
that Hitler was building the most powerful 
war machine in history. They knew that 
this war machine was to be directed first 
against Europe, and later against the rest of 
the world. They knew from every fact that 
was available to them that this country was 
in great danger. But they kept the infor- 
mation to themselves. They never gave us 
the facts—they gave us only opinions about 
the facts—often contradictory opinions, as 
they are doing now. While their sources 
from all over the world sent in a steady 
stream of warnings, they continued to talk 
out of both sides of their mouth. When 
President Roosevelt delivered his famous 
“Quarantine the aggressors” speech in 1937, 
it was pretty late to set the record straight. 
The American people had been led to be- 
lieve that Europe was not our problem, that 
we could stay out of the mess. And when, 
as was to be expected, we did not react as he 
hoped to his speech—the administration re- 
turned to the cheerful optimism of the early 
thirties. The facts continued to be the 
exclusive property of a small group in the 
administration. 

It is interesting, in retrospect, to look at 
the 1940 Presidential campaign in this coun- 
try. In the course of that campaign, Wendell 
Willkie said: “Freedom of the press is the 
staff of life for any vital democracy.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt matched this when he said 
that all of our freedoms “would be nullified 
should freedom of the press ever be suc- 
cessfully challenged.” But both of these 
leaders were guilty of deceiving the people— 
both of them ran on a platform to keep the 
peace. Both of them pretended that this 
country could be kept out of the war. Both 
of them knew that it could not. 

We never would have been so unprepared 
if the experts at the top had taken the pub- 
lic into their confidence, had given them 
facts rather than opinions, had confirmed 
what so many journalists had been shout- 
ing for years. We know what happened 
when the American people finally did learn 
the truth at Pearl Harbor. Their doubts 
and confusions were dispelled overnight, 
and they reacted, as they always have, with 
intelligence, determination, and courage. 

When Germany and Japan had been de- 
feated, however, the bureaucrats reverted to 
type. They once again withheld from the 
American people the most important infor- 
mation about our national security 

In this case, they withheld info.mation 
about Soviet Russia. We were again allowed 
to develop a false sense of security. During 
the war and for more than a year after the 
end of the war, our Government fed us on 
a diet of pious optimism concerning Russia. 
Here again, the men at the top knew the 
facts. They knew that Stalin was not demo- 
bilizing his army; they knew that he was 
creating a war machine even mightier than 
Hitler’s. More to the point, they knew that 
he was dealing with us as a potential enemy, 
not as a friend and ally. And yet, those 
who ran our Government fed us propaganda 
about the Russians, made us believe in spite 
of what many of our newspapers said, that 
we were on the road to one democratic 
world. 

And what was the result of this deception? 
One result was the cry to “bring our boys 
home” immediately. The cry was certainly 
a@ natural one under the circumstances. We 
are not an aggressive Nation; we would be 
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perfectly happy if we never had to keep a 
single tank in operation. And so we broke 
up the mightiest army and the mightiest 
air force the world had ever seen. We weak- 
ened our defenses to the point of near dis- 
aster. Once again, a bureaucracy had placed 
the Nation in danger by withholding im- 
portant information and feeding us misin- 
formation. 

It seems to me that our free press, and 
our democracy, have reached something of 
a crisis. In each decade, our Government 
grows bigger and bigger. It has acquired 
facilities which no private concern can hope 
to match. It is the biggest employer in the 
country, the biggest producer, and the big- 
gest spender. And it is also the biggest 
news gatherer in the country. No publisher 
has such a tremendous staff of experts to 
lean on. No publisher has such highly or- 
ganized sources of inside information all 
over the world. 

That information belongs to the Amer- 
ican people. It should be made available to 
the American press, uncut and unedited by 
public relations experts. Withholding and 
editing such information is a subtle and 
dangerous censorship. And those officials 
who condone such practices have no under- 
standing of democracy—or the dangerous 
game they play. 

One more example of the bureaucratic cen- 
sorship of important news, with its disas- 
trous results: Consider the history of our 
policy in China. For years Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Nationalists were our friends. We 
praised their courage and their high resolve. 
We helped them in their uphill fight against 
the Japanese. When we entered the war, 
they were our allies. President Roosevelt 
made an address in which he said: “China 
likewise expresses the magnificent will of 
plain people to resist the dismemberment of 
their nation. China, and General Chiang 
Kai-shek asks our help. America has said 
that China shall have our help.” When he 
returned from the Cairo conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said in a speech, “Today we 
and the Republic of China are closer to- 
gether than ever before in deep friendship 
and in unity of purpose.” We recognized 
China under the generalissimo’s leadership 
as one of the five great powers, gave China 
& permanent reat in the Security Council. 
Was that the whole truth about our rela- 
tionship with China? Not by any means. 
We discovered too late to do anything about 
it that a secret agreement had been made 
at Yalta by which China was sold down the 
river to Stalin. From that point on, condi- 
tions grew worse and worse for the nation- 
alist government and better for the Chinese 
Communists. The full force of our official 
propaganda turned on Chiang Kai-shek 
after our attempt to get him to work with 
the Chinese Communists. Clearly the Amer- 
ican people were officially told a series of 
lies about China and the Chinese Com- 
munists, while the situation deteriorated to 
a point where it could not be saved. China 
was lost to our camp—and our State De- 
partment issued a white paper—or rather a 
whitewash paper. Had the people been told 
the truth about China, had they known 
what was actually happening there, they 
would have insisted on the kind of action 
that kept Greece from falling into the hands 
of the Communists—of that I am sure. If 
the Government had spoken up, if it had 
released the documented truth about the 
Chinese Communists, the whole ghastly mess 
might have been avoided. The American 
people would have recognized the Chinese 
Communists for what they were, and would 
have insisted that steps be taken to prevent 
their enormous conquests. Our Government 
kept us in the dark, and Stalin has won an- 
other great victory in the cold war. 

This bureaucratic policy of censoring news 
at the source makes freedom of the press 
pretty much of a mockery. How can the 
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rican people make intelligent decisions 

any policy when the Government with- 

the necessary information? The an- 

is that they cannot. Slowly but surely 

m to be moving into an era of govern- 

administrators. James Burnham 

this phenomenon “the managerial rev- 

a phrase which refers to the mak- 

high Government policy by an elite 

group administrative experts. Whatever 

you call it, it presents a grave danger to 
American democracy. 

What I have been saying adds up to this: 
Our se y and our future happiness are 
threatened by censorship that is hard to 
recognize and difficult to’deal with. This 
censorship withholds vital information from 
the American people when they need it most, 
Until we master this problem of censor- 
ship at the source, our press cannot be 
truly free—our people cannot be accurately 
informed—our democracy cannot function 
effectively. 


Displaced Persons Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, edi- 
torial expressions from various news- 
papers throughout the country seem to 
give general approval to the final action 
taken by the Senate on the displaced 
persons legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp excerpts from the 
editorial of the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of April 6, together with an editorial on 
the same subject from the New York 
Times of April 7. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of 

April 6, 1950] 
To Apmit More DP’s 


Thanks to Senator O’Conor, Senator Kir- 


Gore and Senator Fercuson, who led yester- 
day’s fight in the Senate for a liberalized DP 
bill, one of the most shamefully petty poli- 
cies in recent years will soon be corrected. 
That is the narrow and discriminatory dis- 
placed persons law we have had since 
me UFlUC UCU 

In more than 13 hours of steady work, 
these 3 Senators led a bipartisan majority 
successfully through voting on a series of 
amendments designed to kill any fair and 
honorable program and finally secured the 
adoption of a bill that corrects most of the 
inequities in the old one. Gone are the pro- 
,Visions that worked to exclude large numbers 
of Catholics and Jews. Also dropped are 
certain exclusive claims given to Balts and 
agricultural workers that had the effect of 
defeating the purposes of the DP program. 

The time limit is properly extended from 
June of this year to June of next year. 
* * * Some 200,000 more people will be 
eligible under the new bill, including a se- 
lected group of expellees—ethnic Germans 
forced out of their homes in eastern Europe— 
and 20,000 war orphans. ‘ 

These are all reasonable and desirable cor- 
rections, and it seems incredible that they 
could not have been accepted long before 
this. © © © Bs 
mental questions as these: Was this country 
to lay itself open to a charge of inconsistency 


issue were such funda-, 


cooperating with other nations of the world 
in major policies and refusing to go along 
in some minor ones? Was this country to 
lay itself open to a charge of aloof charity, 
giving billions in material foreign aid and 
declining to help actively in the desirable 
relocation of DP’s? Were we to abandon even 
a gesture to an honored policy of providing 
haven for those who needed it? And were 
we to permit a small group of prejudiced and 
narrow men to impose their pettiness upon 
the majority? 

Fortunately, the answer has now been 
given. Those who helped to clear the record 
deserve a vote of thanks, from Americans 
as well as from the DPs who will now be able 
to enter. 


[From the New York Times of April 7, 1950] 
THE DP BILL 


For the first time since the question of 
displaced persons arose to plague the world 
at the close of the war, the United States is 
to have adequate legislation to deal with this 
terrible problem. It has been a hard strug- 
gle, waged against prejudice, parochialism, 
and ignorance, as well as against honest 
confusion. But with the Senate’s action 
Wedensday night in approving the Kilgore 
bill, the battle has to all intents and purposes 
been won. The differences between Senator 
KILGORE’S measure as it passed the Senate 
and H. R. 4567, which the House adopted over 
10 months ago, are not of great importance, 
and no difficulty is anticipated in reaching 
a conference agreement. 

The most important features of the legis- 
lation are these: (1) It increases by 139,000 
the number of DP’s who may enter this coun- 
try, and makes a year’s extension of the time 
within which they can be admitted; (2) it 
eliminates the requirements that 40 percent 
of the DP’s be Balts and that 30 percent have 
agricultural experience; (3) it shifts from 
December 22, 1945, to January 1, 1949, the 
date by which DP’s must have arrived in the 
western occupied zones. Many more thou- 
sands of victims of religious and political per- 
secution will now at least be eligible. 

Equally important, perhaps, is what the 
Senate did not do. It rejected the attempt 
to wreck the entire program by indiscrimi- 
nately opening it to the German ethnics. It 
also apparently refused to take too seriously 
the wild and irresponsible charges flung in 
the direction of the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, which actually has been doing a 
capable and conscienticus job in the face of 
serious difficulties. And of course it must 
be remembered that the employment, hous- 
ing and security guaranties of existing law 
are all retained, even in some respects 
strengthened. 

Certain features of both the House and 
Senate versions are open to criticism. But 
the bills are on the whole very satisfactory; 
and we congratulate the devoted legislators 
who have finally succeeded in redeeming on 
this question the honor and good faith of 
the United States. 


Informational Media Guaranties Program 


of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 


tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 -« 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as a result 


of some observations I offered yesterday 
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about Time magazine a number of my 
colleagues have indicated that they are 
desirous of securing additional informa. 
tion to cover the status of information 
media guaranties which have been issued 
by the Economic Cooperation Adminis. 
tration. I ask unanimous consent that 
an ECA statement on the subject, to- 
gether with an annex which provides the 
names of applicants and the sum of 
guaranties issued up to December 31, 
1949, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD. It will be noted that applica- 
tions which were pending for magazine 
projects as of January 31, 1950, amount- 
ed to $1,380,555. Time magazine has ap- 
plications pending for $248,500 out of 
this sum. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION— 
STATUS OF THE INFORMATIONAL MEDIA Guar- 
ANTIES PROGRAM AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1949 


1. Guaranties issued: Up to December 31, 
1949, 90 guaranty contracts (including re- 
newals) had been made for informational 
media projects. The aggregate face amount 
of these guaranties was $2,823,291, divided 
among types of projects as follows: 
Magazine proj ects 
Book projects 
Motion-picture projects 
Newspaper and news agency proj- 

O0TE nencncascennw Pa wmnemien 213, 940 


Total 2, 823, 291 


Contracts made in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1949, accounted for $1,867,004 of 
this total; those made in the 6 months ended 
December 31, 1949, accounted for the balance, 
$956,287. 

A detailed summary of the guaranties made 
up to December 31, 1949, is given in Annex 
A. Approximately 90 percent of the total 
was for projects in western Germany, where 
there is both a large demand for American 
informational media and also an acute need 
for assistance in effecting dollar transfers. 

The dollar conversions actually made by 
the ECA up to December 31, 1949, under all 
informational media guaranties, amounted 
to $525,421. There is naturally a substantial 
time lag between the making of each guar- 
anty and the completion of all sales, collec- 
tion of receipts in foreign currency, and. 
actual conversion. 

2. Applications denied: Six applications in 
the aggregate amount of $485,120 had been 
denied up to December 31, 1949. 

3. Applications pending (as of January 
31, 1950): Applications pending as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1950 aggregated $10,308,152, calcu- 
lated on the basis of estimated requirements 
for a 12-month period of operations in each 
case. The total of pending applications was 
divided among types of projects as follows: 
Magazine projects $1, 380, 555 
BE, PO os conmengedsmenee 1, 220, 471 
Motion-picture projects 
Newspaper and news agency proj- 

45, 500 


Total 10, 308, 152 


While it is difficult to estimate the exact 
amount of the guaranties which may be made 
on the basis of these pending applications, 
it is believed that the total will probably not 
exceed $5,500,000, allowing for a 12-month 
period of operation for each project. The 
total would include about $3,500,000 for mo- 
tion-picture projects in western Germany 
and about $1,500,000 for book and magazine 
projects in western Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and certain other countries. It is pos- 
sible that a major portion of the total may 
be issued before June 30, 19£0. 
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Informational media guaranties issued up to Dec. 31, 1949 


Face amount of guaranties issued 









































Applicant Media to be distributed 
Western | Nether- : ~—s 
Germany | lands Austria | Norway | Italy Total 
A, MAGAZINE PROJECTS | | 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.........-.-....---- 2 technical, industrial, and trade periodicals... $30, 000 |......- s schanineienarulanaugttiainelmtnheseeenare $30, 000 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.................-- C “ollier’s, American Magazine, and Woman’s Home 36, 640 $4, 460 Rn iad cs eae 43, 500 
Companion, 
e Curtis Paths Ceiiiccntecs cndis~cetnsocecnstis nag Evening Post. Ladies’ Home Journal, and 28, 000 20, 800 aa $7, 500 56, 300 
oliday | 
The Reader’s Digest Association Inc..........--.-.-.- English or German edition or both_- 202, 400 3, 620 | 22, 950 | $3, 000 670 235, 840 
rhe Yorke Publishing Co., Ine.............-...<---2- American Journal of Surgery, American Journal of SG ite thedns hbcmecnadeiead bn } 3, 000 
Medicine, 
Se ee ae International edition of Life or Time or both_.......-- 243, 900 34, 300 | 21, 000 44, 600 i oe 342. 800 
Weekly PumtieiGth, BiG itenevsisatncsinicnteunecs International edition of Newsweek _.................-- RD Ne Mitincietete ee cen 41, 325 
pulled oo ao oe wp. hada ce tapnna lh <aonneiskdiadecabibcdesktieiinicdia pa diabida client: Meche Ss cipitist Ricasatil | 585,465 | 63,180] 46,350 | 47,600 11,170 | 753. 765 
B, BOOK PROJECTS | ee, 2S x 4 7 
to ele Te ee Any books published (scientific and technical) _.......|_..__. . etre eS al 3, 400 
Atfved A. TENG) SIDS: nacebodnusdedrotacscccscaccesta Any books published __......-.- ‘ ee ee } a had © 000 
Atins PURINE OO., THC... cceneccccccecmesuctionmndh World Markets Directory, World’s Waste Trade Di- See Bs. ee Retest Ee 5, 000 
rectory, World Che smical Directory (also subscrip | 
tions to World Markets, a weekly trade newspaper). | | 
Pariteis: Tle ns Ces se a cased List of books specially selected by applicant (25¢ re- 21, 500 a 5, 000 36, 300 
prints). } 
Duell, Ghee: 4h Pret, BaR ik sn detétincncacentdueenae a eine iene dit haat antniniiititaintiibin OO ie ttthnt oes ia ia aad a 4, 000 
D. Vere. Se Gs, SDs entiicatnnnnetsinedeemntal Any books published (mainly technical) .........-- cn 28, 000 
Barcel, Bee 26 Sin BE cnenaceckevenetiasanans BREE oe lacie atte ale an geese oe eee ka 9, 000 
Martel Gy it rtnellapatctbadtaccctenncttcammeusaseteoe Mi cn deatekdocencdedaubereeiatbdnanewduenacciimltc , . |) ae 2k, 000 
H wat NE NIE, ocak odes dariwestuandcnscwe .do_. sai ee danithiteteniictinalte Se RR ee 11. 000 
Institute for Research in Biography, (ies, inne ..-| World Biogr: aphy, a 2-volume reference work__.....- : 930 bs | eat 1, 875 3, 347 
Interscience Publishers, Inc.......................... Any books published (scientific and technical). .......}......._- >. | eee a 6, 700 
John Wiley & Sons, Rs ere ys ear ae oe do em aa . | ee eek | 8, 400 
Nassau Distributing Co., Ine_...... ec oieadidksael List of books speci: ally selected. by ‘applicant (mainly 200, 000 |_....__ | es. 200, 000 
scientifie and technical). 
eS ee ee Any books published (medical)... 6,000 | .. ee ME a 6. 000 
Pocket DOGG, TNR... ciciiatinahtccanignntadineapeea stone List of books specially selected by applicant (25-cent 100, 000 nose 12, 500 125, 000 
reprints). | | 
| COURT TE Bt cncidansctcsscuddcaibntanes Amp OC IN, bso nccenb diss ekcadaen 8, 000 ais: Og ee ee ee &, 000 
Reinhold Publishing C biehis ine Sicdditincinibancdeeoae Any books published (scientific and technical)_.......|_...-- Ge eet Decca ae 3, 400 
S pi ie ae Any books published (texthooks) ; 1, MO j..... te es 1, 200 
chert-Hafner, Ine __._| Any books published by the Macmillan Co Cet es ; 40, 000 
New American Library “of World Lite rature, | List of books specially selected by applicant (25- and 100,000 | 22,500 |_. ee | 16,000] 138, 500 
Ine 35-cent reprints). 
Sh ES eee Serer ee ia deren a acimmadiaalin atilial a ee ee eas 16, 500 
W. B, Saunders Co........ web tit eentatdacamememibichione Any books published (medical) -...................... a 1, 300 | 1, 300 
eit cateial ieitctannenenidinacotesereerecententndsinancnantabectbibelabisenteaneiiisidibidii baits ntl maecaita hiatal aceite liaa dead 588,130 | 68, 000 542 692, 047 
C. MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTS | Si | : < ; 4 
Bookfilm International Corp.....-...---.------------ Prints of Snow White, Fantasia, and 12 Walt Disney FOIE Decinwcicnsion | casapaseiancltampatinnaionta be autnamaninn 70, 000 
short subjects. 
lotion Pieture Export Association (Germany), Inc..| Prints of about 87 feature films and about 26 short sub- Sea he en a ee sn 1, 093, 539 
jects, as approved by military government, 
Subtotal._.....------ la MR Se ll ke ee a 1, 163, 539 1, 163, 539 
— ——_—£=—|J ——_— = ———————— —— — — — 
D, NEWSPAPER AND NEWS AGENCY PROJECTS | | 
New York Herald Tribune, Inc.........-ccccccccccce a ee SRS Se ee ee IE iii tienda 167, 000 
Overseas News Agency, Inc. ........ccoccconcececcncee News service in German language DE Whaiicd ccc Nin ahinaiillag acd eile ca 31, 040 
rhe Journal of Commerce Corp. .................---.. The Journal of Commerce, Weekly Report on U. 8. ee thn ainiencctiinn iS dieidenniticceatbainh diamante 5, 500 
_Business, and Import Bulletin, 
lhe Progressive Publishing Association, Inc_.........| Neue Volkszeitung, a weekly newspaper published in TO teat aaa ce eae 0, 400 
| New York. | | | 
DUP sivumadsschidapbicentndduadtbntadamniaids Lnonoppn niece siteaniuhin seis dithies diknanbenninnninmnetniadaind 206, 940 7, 000 13, 940 
a ee ee re dada daaenaea easeaaamaaes tae saiatin ea aekeladaniatmaneiiaaaiacdlatiihagcn seach 2, 544, 074 131, 180 r 53, 892 | ” 47, 600 46, 545 | 2, 82 291 
| | | 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
itnimous consent to have inserted in 
e Appendix of the Recorp the first two 
a series of three articles entitled 

“When Congress Fumbles for Facts,” 

written by Lindsay Rogers, Burgess pro- 

fessor of public law, Columbia University, 
and published in the New York Herald 

Tribune on Wednesday, March 29 and 

Thursday, March 30, 1950. I think they 

are worthy of consideration by Members 

of the Senate, 


of 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHEN CONGRESS FUMBLES FOR FAcTs 
SENATOR M’CARTHY’S CHARGES SUGGEST NEED FOR 
EXPERT COURSES OF INVESTIGATION 
(By Lindsay Rogers, Burgess professor 
public law, Columbia University) 
I 


Once more public opinion is shocked by 
grotesque proceedings before a congressional 
investigating committee. Senator Josern R. 
McCarTHuy, Republican, of Wisconsin, makes 
loud but vague charges of Communist in- 
filtration in the State Department. A sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee listens to his allegations, and, 
when it endeavors to find out what support- 
ing evidence he has, Senator McCartTny cries 
out that the Senators on the Democratic side 
who interrogate him are tools of the State 
Department and are endeavoring to cover up. 

The Senator demands that the President 
permit the inspection of the Department’s 
loyalty files and thus risk the smearing of 


of 











persons whose probity has been fully estab- 


lished. If the President refuses, Senator 
McCarRtHY can claim that his charges are 


not disproved. If the President agrees and 
the charges blow up, Senator McCarrTuy can 
boast that he, single-handed, has won a vic- 





tory in a battle that Congress has consist- 
ently lost since its defeat by the first Presi- 
dent, George Washington: right of access to 
executive papers when the ‘ae thinks 
that their disclosure would be i ympatible 
with the public interest. 

A spectacle such as this, unfortunate un- 


der any circumstances, becomes appalling 
at a moment when the State Department, 
facing tasks as delicate and important as 
ever before in its history, needs the full 
support of American public opinion, the 
complete confidence of friendly states and 
the healthy respect of the Communist bioc 
Moreover, when the subcommittee concludes 
its investigation, any report that it makes 
is not likely to be unanimous. Representa- 
tives and Senators, though they pose as 
judges, are still politicians who are mind- 
ful of advantages for themselves and their 
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political parties. If, after a committee has 
affrighted underlings and angered persons 
in high places, it reports that all the smoke 
came from a very small fire, some will suse 
pect political whitewash. If a committee 
ferrets out and proclaims wrongdoing, some 
will refuse to believe that there was no more 
and some will cry “foul.” 

The plain fact is that congressional in- 
vestigations do not command public confi- 
dence. They are indispensable in the ab- 
sence of something better, but something 
better should take their place. This is not 
only because investigations are partisan but 
because they are incompetent. By insisting 
on their right to compel disclosures by exec- 
utive departments and by citizens, Anglo- 
Saxon legislatures have been less craven and 
have proved more vigorous protectors of 
the public weal than their European coun- 
terparts, like, say, the Chamber of Deputies 
under the Third Republic or the Weimar 
Reichstag. It is the legislature which, in 
Woodrow Wilson’s phrase, must demand the 
examination of “corners suspected to be 
dirty” even though to draw the public eye 
it must “magnify and intensify the scan- 
dal.” Congress must not shirk its duty. 
When the reasons seem to it to be good 
and sufficient, it must demand and secure 
complete disclosures. 

But the business of inquiring into dark 
corners is not a simple one, and part-time 
amateurs cannot handle it successfully. In- 
vestigations must be speedy so that wit- 
nesses have less time to plan dissimula- 
tions. Inquisitors must deal with masses 
of factual detail so complicated that their 
mastery requires not only conscious thought 
in the hearing room but’ subconscious 
thought in moments of leisure. Cross-ex- 
amination must be carefully prepared and 
ruthlessly conducted. “The many possible 
deficiencies, suppressions, sources of error, 
and untrustworthiness which lie under- 
neath the bare untested assertion of a wit- 
ness may be best brought to light and ex- 
posed by cross-examination,” wrote John H. 
Wigmore, the authority on the law of evi- 
dence. “Cross-examination is beyond doubt 
the greatest legal engine ever invented for 
the discovery of truth.” 

How can Senators or Representatives be 
efficient inquisitors when, save exceptionally, 
they are able to devote only parts of morn- 
ings to the job and then must turn to legis- 
lative tasks and constituents’ entreaties? 
They never have the time to master the de- 
tail of any but the simplest kind of case, 
and hence with rare exceptions cross-exami- 
nation is ludicrously feeble. In the five- 
percenter inquiry, for example, the com- 
mittee allowed counsel to do most of the 
questioning of the less prominent witnesses. 
He had not had sufficient time to prepare 
himself fully, but so long as Senators did 
not interrupt, his cross-examination was 
workmanlike. When Maj. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan, the President’s military aide, was 
the witness, larger headlines were naturally 
in prospect. Counsel was told to take a rest, 
and six Senators questioned General 
Vaughan extemporaneously and _ repeti- 
tiously. At one point Senator McCartny 
‘said that it was unfair to the other mem- 
bers of the committee for him to take up 
so much time. He had planned on asking 
the junior and senior lady in the Senate to 
take over before (Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, of Maine). “I think we will continue 
to rotate,” said Senator Hoty, the chairman, 
“and see if anybody on this side [that is, the 
Democratic side] wants to ask questions.” 

What a way to conduct an inquiry. And 
what a lack of dignity to disclose to witnesses 
and to the public the chief interest—that 
is, publicity—of at least some of those whom 
the Congress permits to conduct in its nam? 
investigations into matters of urgent public 
importance. The day following his examina- 
tion of General Vaughan, Senator McCartuy 
had to apologize for addressing him as Mr, 


Maragon. The Senator also said he had 
mixed up two different distillers corporations. 
“It was not done purposely,” he explained to 
the committee. “I just have an inexcusable 
habit while I am cross-examining the witness 
of concentrating all my thoughts and my 
thoughts apparently sometimes get ahead 
of my tongue, which is bad.” 

It was the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, first chaired by Martin Dies, 
and later by J. Parnell Thomas (both hap- 
pily no longer in Congress), that raised seri- 
ous questions as to whether congressional 
inquisitors were not too disdainful of private 
rights. Responsible Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have been uneasy. The press has 
been critical. Bar associations have dis- 
cussed improved procedures. Bills seeking 
to protect those whom committee members 
may acccuse have been introduced in Con- 
gress. Reforms of procedure are certainly 
desirable, but my point is that even if con- 
gressional inquisitors never allowed their 
consciences to be subservient to their crav- 
ings for headlines and to release them from 
the obligations of procedures prescribed by 
law, Congress should still wonder whether, 
when it acts as a high court through the 
agency of a committee, it is playing this role 
with the sureness and competence that are 
essential. 

For many years Senators and Representa- 
tives insisted that they were competent to 
draft the laws Congress passed. “I am un- 
willing to make the admission,” cried a Rep- 
resentative only 25 years ago, “that if I have 
a piece of legislation that I think ought to 
become the law that I am incapacitated, that 
the people who are elected in other districts 
are incapacitated, to do their own thinking 
and prepare their own bills. I am unwilling 
to make the admission that the House of 
Representatives must have an expert legisla- 
tive bill drafter to whom to go to draft bills.” 

But even the lawyers in Congress began to 
realize that drafting required a particular 
kind of competence. At first Congress was 
willing to authorize only a skeleton staff, 
whose senior members had to be trained in 
the Columbia University legislative drafting 
bureau by my colleague, Prof. Joseph P. 
Chamberlain. Now the National Legislature 
is well served by draftsmen and no Senator 
or Representative would dream of trusting 
his own skill in preparing any important bill 
that he hoped to have enacted into law. 

Congress should now decide that it wishes 
investigations handled more competently. In 
determining the kind of agency it deems best 
suited for the purpose, it should look at prac- 
tices in Albany and London, which never 
witness the abuses that are complained of 
in Washington. Moreover, New York’s More- 
land Commissioner and the British Tribunal 
of Inquiry are able to convince the public 
that they are reporting accurately on what 
they have found in the dark corners that 
they investigate. 

The Moreland commissionerships have 
worked sucessfully since 1907. The British 
substituted tribunals of inquiry for select 
committees of the House of Commons after 
there was general criticism of the investiga- 
tion of the Marconi scandal. In 1912 there 
were allegations that members of the Lib- 
eral Cabinet had speculated in shares of the 
Marconi Co., which was expected to 
profit from a contract that the Government 
was negotiating with it. The House of Com- 
mons appointed a select committee to in- 
vestigate, but its procedure and reports were 
subject to criticism. Members of the com- 
mittee were partisan—they protected and at- 
tacked when they questioned witnesses, 
There were majority and minority reports. 
The public was not satisfied. 

Neither the Moreland commissionership 
nor the British Tribunal of Inquiry is a plant 
which would thrive in Washington's politi- 
cal climate. But by taking heed of the pro- 
cedures used in Albany and in London, Con- 
gress should be able to determine on an 
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agency in which it would have confidence 
and which would fit smoothly into the Fed- 
eral framework of government. 


——_—— 


WHEN CONGRESS FUMBLES FOR FACTS 


HOW THE PROBLEM OF EXPERT INVESTIGATION 13 
MANAGED IN NEW YORK AND GREAT BRITAIN 


(By Lindsay Rogers, Burgess professor of 
public law, Columbia University) 


bi 


Only rarely do the citizens of New York 
State have the spectacle of a legislature in- 
vestigating committee fighting to peer into 
dark corners of an executive department, 
crying that there is wrongdoing, calling for 
resignations and demanding information 
that the Governor refuses to give them. This 
is not because there are no situations which 
make the legislature wish for disclosures, or 
because the matters in question are unim- 
portant. The chief reason is section 8 of the 
executive law commonly known as the More- 
land Act. 

This empowers the governor, whenever he 
s0 desires, to appoint a commissioner or com- 
missioners “to examine and investigate the 
management and affairs of any department, 
board, bureau, or commission of the State.” 
The commissioner can subpena persons and 
records and swear witnesses. He can employ 
counsel and investigators. The legislature 
assures the governor a free hand by making 
continuing appropriations for the payment 
of the commissioners and the experses they 
incur. Reports go to the governor for sub- 
mission to the legislature. 

Since 1907, when the act was passed, there 
have been more than 70 commissions issued 
to more than 60 different persons (some 
served as commissioner more than once), 
Rarely, if ever, has the legislature been able 
to charge that the governor selected as com- 
missioner a partisan or a nonentity to crit- 
icize the methods of investigation or to 
maintain that a report did not carry con- 
viction. Practically all of the commissioners 
have been men who had reputations that 
they wished to preserve. They have been 
judges like Frederick E. Crane and John V. 
McEvoy; journalists and educators like John 
H. Finley, Henry L. Stoddard. and Edward 
Lee Thorndike; lawyers )ike George W. Alger 
and George Gordon Battle, and public ser- 
vants like Robert Moses and John H. Delaney. 
Such men were careful to provide themselves 
with efficient investigators and counsel and 
did not seek headlines. 

Hostility on the part of the legislature has 
been rare. Indeed, there have been cases 
when legislative committees which had al- 
ready started to probe matters yielded the 
field to a Moreland commissioner. The “ab- 
surdities and difficulties which inhere in 4 
race to subpena witnesses and documents,” 
said the assembly speaker on one occasion, 
“require us to restrict our activity.” This 
forebearance no one appreciated more than 
myself, for I was then (1928) a Moreland 
commissioner investigating widely publicized 
charges of fraud in the Bureau of Workmen's 
Compensation. If there were a Federal More- 
land Act, Senators and Representatives might 
in time be willing to restrain themselves in 
the same fashion and to wait for a report. 
But Congress is not likely to want a Federal 
Moreland Act. Nor is it likely to copy the 
British Tribunal of Inquiry, which I describe 
by recounting the circumstances under which 
it was last used. 

During the summer of 1948 rumors began 
to circulate in Great Britain that ministers 
of the crown and other government servants 
had received or had been offered bribes in 
respect of withdrawals of prosecutions and 
the granting of various licenses, As soon as 
Parliament met in October, the Prime Min- 
ister moved that the matter be referred to 4 
tribunal of inquiry which, under an act 
passed in 1921, can be called into existenc? 
by a resolution of both houses of Parliae 
ment and then has “all such powers, rights 














and privileges as are vested in the high 
court.” The House of Commons acted 
promptly and in a manner that will seem 
incredible to Senators and Representatives— 
without partisan debate. The leader of the 
Conservative opposition, Winston Churchill, 
counseled that until the tribunal had finished 
its investigation and made its report mem- 
pers of the House should abstain from 
ossip 

: The home secretary appointed a judge of 
the high court as chairman of the tribunal 
and associated with him two well known bar- 
risters. Precedent was followed® when the 
treasury solicitor put his services at the dis- 
posal of the tribunal to take such steps as 
they may direct him to take for the purpose 
of bringing before the tribunal all the evi- 
dence which the tribunal think is relevant 
to the inquiry. The attorney general (with 
two learned friends) acted as counsel, called 
the witnesses and cross-examined them. 
Statements were taken from all prospective 
witnesses before determining whether they 
should be called. The attorney general led 
the witnesess through their statements 
(which were available to the tribunal) and 
then conducted his cross-examination. Nine- 
teen different counsel representing witnesses 
were permitted to cross-examine on evidence 
directly affecting their clients. 

After its first (organization) meeting the 
tribunal adjourned for a fortnight. It did 
not wish to hear any witnesses until all of 
them had made statements and counsel had 
his case prepared and knew what he hoped 
to bring out. Following the fortnight of 
preparation the tribunal sat for 26 days be- 
tween November 5 and December 21. Four 
days were allowed counsel for their argu- 
ments. One month later the tribunal made 
its report. 

In introducing his resolution in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Attlee said that the Gov- 
ernment’s attention had been drawn to four 
specific matters but that he desired the tri- 
bunal to have wide terms of reference. 
Hence the resolution instructed it to in- 
quire whether there is any justification for 
allegations that payments, rewards or other 
considerations have been sought, offered, 
promised, made or received by or to ministers 
of the Crown or other public servants in con- 
nection with licenses or permissions required 
under any enactment, regulation or order, 
or in connection with the withdrawal of any 
prosecution, and if so, in what circumstances 
the transactions took place and what persons 
were involved therein. 

The tribunal’s report—it is hardly neces- 
sary to say it was unanimous—was a docu- 
ment of 80 pages that made a detailed 
analysis of the evidence and in measured 
words inculpated some officials and excul- 
pated others. The case the tribunal had 
heard was tawdry but fascinating. Some 
Labor politicians had been moving in mon- 
eyed circles that were unfamiliar to them. 
State controls were pervasive and irked or 
even threatened disaster to merchants and 
builders. Hospitality and presents might 
accelerate and influence departmental deci- 
sions when there were reasonable grounds 
for the use of discretion. But the story is 
pertinent here only to the extent that it dis- 
closes how a British Tribunal of Inquiry can 
carry conviction when it announces what in 
its view merits the attention of the public 
prosecutor; what for holders of public office 
or civil servants has been culpable conduct; 
and what actions have been innocently indis- 


creet or entirely blameless. 
In the tribunal’s view, two individuals who 
had given presents to the parliamentary sec- 


retary to the board of trade had done so 
without corrupt motive. A liquor merchant 
had made presents of wine and spirits “for 
the purpose of securing favorable and expe- 
ditious treatment by the board of trade for 
‘is applications for a license to import sherry 
casks"; and the parliamentary secretary had 
received these gifts “knowing the purpose for 
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which they were made and in return for these 
gifts intervened to secure the grant of the 
licenses.” From the most prominent figure 
in the case—an undischarged bankrupt who 
had gone under several names and who was 
subject to a deportation order—the parlia- 
mentary secretary had accepted a gold cigar- 
ette case, a suit of clothes, and much hos- 
pitality, knowing that the benefactions had 
been made “for the purpose of securing expe- 
ditious and favorable consideration” of ap- 
plications made by any person whom the 
donor might introduce. 

A prominent trade-union official who had 
become a director of the Bank of England 
had been offered the chairmanship of a pro- 
posed new company as a consideration to 
induce him “as a public servant to assist in 
obtaining from the Treasury, upon the 
recommendation of the capital issues com- 
mittee, permission for a public issue of the 
shares of the new company.” “We are satis- 
fied,” said the tribunal, “that the person in 
question did this in the hope of material 
advantages to himself, although in fact all 
that he received, apart from some trivial 
gifts, was a present of a suit of clothes.” 
In respect of other ministers and certain civil 
servants who testified, the tribunal, after re- 
viewing the evidence affecting them, ex- 
pressed itself as “satisfied that there is no 
foundation” for allegations or suggestions of 
wrongdoing. 

The parliamentary sécretary resigned with- 
out waiting for the report of the tribunal 
and vacated his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. The director of the Bank of England 
resigned. Moreover (there may be no con- 
nection), two men whom the tribunal cleared 
and who were reelected to the House of 
Commons were dropped from the Labor gov- 
ernment when Mr. Attlee reorganized it after 
the February election. The men who were 
blamed by the tribunal did not like its re- 
port, but there was no criticism of its pro- 
ceedings or its findings from any other 
quarter. An efficient body had inquired into 
a dark corner of British politics and had 
closed the door on it. 

What should Congress do to make its in- 
vestigations more efficient and conclusive? 





Support for the Economic Cooperation 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 ( legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter by 
Mr. Bernard Weitzer, national legisla- 
tive representative, Jewish War Veter- 
ans of the United States of America, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
last week. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fut, Support oF ECA URGED 
To the EpIror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

What a magnificent tonic to all Americans 
Senator VANDENBERG has provided in his 
timely and masterly letter of March 25 to 
Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator of ECA. The 
Senator said exactly what needed to be said 
at this time when irrationality, irresponsi- 
bility, and ignorance are guiding much of 
the comment on all of our foreign policy, 
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Whatever fair criticism there may be of 
the handling of our foreign affairs, there 
can be no question of the desirability of 
“going down the line” for the ECA program. 
As Mr. VANDENEERG emphasizes, that pro- 
gram (of which he was the major architect) 
was conceived, formulated, and has been car- 
ried out as an unpartisan enterprise. The 
ills at which it was directed are, in large 
measure, on the way to being cured as a 
result of the soundness of the remedy cand 
the skillful administration of ECA. Surely 
it is a wise course to follow through with 
his suggestion that the same careful studies 
which preceded ECA be initiated now to map 
the policies which will be needed when ECA 
comes to an end in 1952. 

But right now it is urgent to keep on 
with appropriations for ECA which will not 
hamstring its efforts. Those who are advo- 
cating cuts in the proposal submitted by Mr. 
Hoffman should pause, for they will effect no 
real savings by such cuts. Any diminution 
in the effectiveness of the ECA program, 
which has been our most successful weapon 
in the cold war, will cost us more than the 
illusory savings of the proposed cut in the 
appropriation. Nothing could be more wel- 
come to the Soviet Politburo than a weak- 
ened ECA. 

BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Representative, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America. 
WASHINGTON, March 27, 1950. 


John Crown’s Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tribute to 
a veteran, John Crown, by Howard A. 
Rusk, M. D. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOHN CROWN’s LEGACY—VETERAN LEAVES AN 
EXAMPLE OF COURAGE AND A PLEA THaT LOVE 
SUPPLANT GREED 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

(In 1946 a letter was published in this 
column from a young veteran in Halloran 
Hospital, a letter created by suffering, an- 
guish and bewilderment. Last week, after 
4 years of struggle, the writer, John Crown, 
died. His legacy to the world was an ex- 
ample of courage and a philosophy of life 
which, in these troubled and uncertain days, 
plead even more eloquently for the necessity 
of understanding than the day on which his 
letter was written. 

(In this era of precocious technology, hydro- 
gen bombs, guided missiles and all the addi- 
tions to the horrors of war that have caused 
an epidemic of anxiety and tension through- 
out the world, this pain-wracked boy’s pre- 
scription for peace among men merits 
thoughtful rereading.) 

My name is John Crown. I am a para- 
plegi: at Halloran General Hospital. My 
physical wounds are very small in compari- 
son with my spiritual wounds. I have come 
back from death to a world that I no longer 
care for. I, who have been engaged in the 


great struggle to save the world from tyranny 
and having seen my comrades die for this 
cause, can now find no peace in the world 
or in my country. 
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Having lived close to death for 2 years, the 
reasons why there is no peace seem infini- 
tesimally flimsy. Russia wants the Dar- 
danelles. Yugoslavia wants Trieste, the 
Moslems want India, labor wants more wages, 
capital wants more profit, Smith wants to 
pass the car in front of him, junior wants 
more spending money. To these, I say, is it 
necessary to kill and cripple human beings 
for these petty gains? 

Anyone who thinks a human body is so 
cheap that it can be traded for a tract of 
land, a piece of silver, or a few minutes of 
time should be forced to listen to the moans 
of the dying night and day for the rest of his 
life. ® 
All the troubles of the world originate in 
the common man. The selfish and greedy 
ways of nations are just the ways of each in- 
dividual man multiplied a hundredfold. 
When the morals of the common man drop, 
so do the morals of the Nation and of the 
world. 

\s long as our individual morals remain 
at a low ebb, so will be the world. Until each 
of us stops hogging the road with his car, 
stops fighting over the seat on the bus, stops 
arguing over who is going to cut the grass, 
there will be no peace in the world. If man 
wishes peace again, he must return to the 
great commandment, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself for the love of God.” 


TS 


Jim Farley’s Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Jim 
Farley’s Philosophy,” which was carried 
in the Davenport (Iowa) Democrat of 
March 5, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JIM FARLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


It was a pleasure indeed, to read extracts 
of the address James A. Farley delivered be- 
fore the Atlanta, Ga., Rotary Club. He is 
chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp. 

We have always considered Jim Farley to be 
one of the best informed, most reliable, and 
conservative of Americans, whether in the 
role of statesman or business man, in both 
of which he fits to perfection. 

We can hardly forget the recipe he gave 
some years back for taming Stalin and the 
Russians. “Give them not vodka, but Coca- 
Cola to drink,” he declared. In view of past 
fear “Uncle Joe” and his fellow 
failed to take this sage advice. 

In his Atlanta talk Mr. Farley observed 
that the economic prospect for 1950 was 
very good, and he sees no reason for any 

e in his optimism. He held that free 
vas the key to peace, declaring that 
le in the United States are found 

yf the world. 
he emphasized, “American goods 
1 everywhere carry with them a feeling 
rrity and good faith.” Giving a strong 
rsement to the Marshall plan, Mr. Farley 
“It is doubtful whether without 
nerican aid, this world reconstruction could 
lace at all. When the announcement 
than 2 years ago that this 


events we 
Commies 


l war 
alr ( 


lade more 


Nation was considering the Marshall plan, it 
was ‘like turning on a light all over Europe.’” 

Turning to Russian communism, Mr. Far- 
ley said the threat of the spread of this 
ideology may be fought with words, the atom 
bomb, or with trade. 

The first is insufficient, the second is re- 
pulsive to us, but the third is the middle way 
and the one that should ultimately be suc- 
cessful, he declared. “Trade leads,” he con- 
tended, “to an intermingling, interdepend- 
ence, and understanding between peoples.” 

Looking toward this end, Mr. Farley con- 
cluded, this Nation should promote world 
trade continuously and as fully as possible, 
“for where American products go, under- 
standing of what they stand for will not be 
very far behind.” 


The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, yester- 
day I asked unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the first of a series of four 
articles on the American merchant ma- 
rine appearing in the Baltimore Morning 
Sun under the authorship of Miss Helen 
Delich. 

So vital is it, I believe, that our people 
be made aware of the situation confront- 
ing the merchant marine today, that I 
now ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the second article of the 
series, which appeared in today’s Balti- 
more Morning Sun paper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Baltimore Sun of April 11, 1950] 


Su1p-SuBsipy BACKERS CITE FARM AID, TAR- 
IFF—AMERICAN WAGES AND TAXES NOTED AS 
BASIS OF NEED, RECAPTURE RULE AS UNIQUE 
SAFEGUARD 


(The following article is the second of a 
series of four by Miss Delich on the condi- 
tion of the American merchant marine.) 


(By Helen Delich) 


American shipowners and operators are 
seeking additional Federal subsidies to keep 
them on a par with foreign competitors and 
to salvage the American merchant marine. 

Otherwise, they say, “We will soon have 
a merchant marine without ships to sail.” 
This description first was offered at the Sen- 
ate subcommittee’s maritime hearings by 
John Green, president of the CIO shipyard 
workers. 

The increasing disparity between Ameri- 
can and foreign costs has widened the differ- 
ence between American and foreign mere 
chant marines. 

American ships cost more to operate be- 
cause of higher wages, higher safety stand- 
ards demanded by the Government, and 
taxes collected by the Federal Government. 


SEAMEN’S WAGES COMPARED 


American seamen’s wages are the highest 
in the world. An American able-bodied sea- 
man receives $226.01 basic pay a month; 
Canadian, $170 (before devaluation); Brite 
ish, $76.80 now; Norwegian, $74.59; Danish, 
$46.67; and French, $39.78. The overtime 
and penalty pay, and even a war bonus of 
$2.50 a day in some areas, paid to Americans 
are not received by the foreign seamen, 
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On a round trip from the United States 
to France via the northern route on a ship 
of the same size, an American operator 
would pay $24,201 in total wages; a French. 
man, $7,626; Greek, $7,352; Swede, $6,680; 
Dane, $8,190; British, $5,868; Norwegian, 
$5,263; and Italian, $5,647. 

In shipyards the average English worker 
receives $14 a week. 

The average American shipyard workers 
draw $59 a week, if he works 5 days. 

American shipyard owners, however, have 
stated that they approve of their employees 
living according to the same standard as 
other wage earners in this country today, 


ONLY ONES WITH RECAPTURE 


Because ship owners must compete with 
foreign companies continuously, subsidies to 
American shipping serve the same purpose as 
protective tariffs do to many of our domes- 
tic industries. 

However, under the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, if a shipping line earns more than 
10 percent profit, one-half of such excess 
must be returned to the Government up to 
the whole amount of the subsidy. 

Thus ship owners are the only recipients 
of Federal subsidies subject to recapture. 

The Maritime Commission reports that 
two-thirds of the operating differential sub- 
sidies have been repaid to the Government, 
Five of the 13 subsidized lines have paid back 
in full. The others are still in the process, 

Last year the Maritime Commission 
turned over to the Treasury of the United 
States $330,920,330.21 obtained from subsi- 
dized lines, ship-chartering proceeds, and 
the sale of war-built and Government ships. 

Altogether, the Maritime Commission on 
its war surplus has showed an average return 
of 65 cents for every $1 spent on a ship. The 
War Assets Administration returned only 
12 to 13 cents per dollar. 


RATIO OF ALL SUBSIDIES 


The National Federation of American 
Shipping says that the total net operating 
differential subsidy payments to American 
ship owners have been less than seventeen- 
one hundredths of 1 percent of all Federal 
subsidies paid to business and farmers from 
1934 to 1948. 

From 1936 to 1946, the total subsidy pay- 
ments to shipping, including construction 
and operating payments, was $297,018,000. 

There are about 250 modern ships in the 
American merchant marine to show for this 
subsidy. All can be requisitioned by the 
Government at any time. 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from 1934 to 
1946 paid out subsidies of $9,713,012,114 to 
farmers. 

FARM-MORTGAGE SUBSIDIES 


The Treasury provided subsidies of $334,- 
151,000 from 1934 to 1946 to banks and lend- 
ing institutions which lost money on farm 
mortgages. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
allowed subsidies of $3,266,729,000 to busi- 
nesses from 1941 to 1946. 

In 1947 Norway spent $150 in operating aid 
to its merchant ships for every $1,000,000 o! 
its national income; in 1949 Spain spent $26 
of every $1,000,000 on operating aid; the 
United Kingdom spent $1.90; the Un 
States spent 6.6 cents out of every $1,000,000 
of national income on operating aid for its 
merchant ships. 

Sweden, in computing taxes, does not lim! 
the amount of depreciation on a ship. It 
can be as high as 100 percent the first year 
a ship begins operating. 


ITALIAN AID TO SHIPPING 
Italy, using a counterpart of $12,600,000 of 


ship construction, has a new law making 
direct contributions and direct subsidies 10° 
materials and amortization not in excess Us 
33 percent of the cost of the vessel. 











In addition, the Italian Government guar- 
antees 40 percent of the cost of the ship. 
This 73-percent total means the shipowner is 
required to provide only 27 percent of the 
cost of a ship directly. Italy also exempts 
from taxation all earnings from ships for the 
first 3 years, 

The Italian luxury liner, Conte Bianca- 
nano, which arrived in New York recently, 
vas reconstructed with $3,500,000 of ECA 
mon The 650-foot 25-year-old liner will 
operate on a run in competition with Ameri- 
can lines receiving some subsidy assistance. 


BRITISH TAX ALLOWANCES 


Great Britain recently increased the depre- 
ciation allowance on ships from 20 to 40 per- 
cent in the first year of operation. On taxes, 
British shipowners alsO may carry losses 
forward for 6 years, so they can average good 
times with bad. 

Denmark allows a 50 percent depreciation 

na ship the first year and 25 percent there- 
after 

The United States permits amortization of 
4to 5 percent per year and taxes are paid by 
shipowners on the same basis as any other 
corporation. 

To give an insight into what the merchant 
marine means to the United States Govern- 
ment in tax revenue, the National Federa- 
tion recently hired a special tax-accounting 
firm. 






ESTIMATE OF TAX RETURNS 


They used as a basis the nonsubsidized 
owners who operate 4,700,000 tons of ship- 
ping today. To keep this shipping at peak 
efficiency, it would be necessary to replace 
235,000 tons annually for 20 years at a cost 
of $70,500,000. 

The shipbuilding costs each year would be 
$64,091,000. 

The following taxes would be derived only 
from the shipbuilding activities: On ship- 
uilders’ profits, $2,435,000; income taxes 
from shipyard labor, $923,000; social-secur- 
ity taxes, $923,000; taxes on material, men 
and subcontractors’ profits on materials, 
$1,151,000; income taxes by recipients of 
wages and salaries at subcontractors and 
suppliers, $436,000; social security on these, 
$436,000, and taxes on small business sup- 
ported by wage earners, $1,495,000. 

These tax recoupments would be $7,799,- 
000 annually for 20 years under present con- 
ditions from the shipbuilding end. 


ITEMS NOT INCLUDED 


They do not include the taxes the ship- 
wners pay from profits in operating their 
ships. 

The accountants also point out that they 
do not include various other transactions 
which would be generated by the construc- 
tion program and which would provide 
“substantial” Federal income taxes. For 
example, neither taxes on the wages of em- 
ployees of suppliers of items purchased by 
Wage earners nor taxes on profits of manu- 
lacturers and middlemen supplying the re- 
tail stores are included. 

“We also made no provision for State 
taxes, Federal amusement, transportation 
taxes, Federal incomes on dividends paid by 

rporations benefiting from the above, or 
savings in unemployment benefits which re- 
sult from work.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Mari- 
Ume Commission in 1947 requested $50,- 
000,000 to repair 258 of the best ships in the 
mactive fleet to be held ready to meet an 
emergency, 

REDUCED REQUEST FAILS 


After that request was denied, they pared 
eir costs to cover a bare minimum of 134 
vessels they considered essential. Last year 
they failed to get the $25,000,000 asked from 
Congress. The issue is up again. 

The predicament of the merchant marine 
today is a repetition of past history. 

Back in the Civil War days, many ships 
thifted to foreign registry to lessen the war 
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hazards and to avoid the exorbitant insur- 
ance rates. They were not permitted to 
return to United States registry later. 

When the steel-hull steam-propelled ships 
were developed, the United States took a 
back seat in comparison with England be- 
cause Great Britain was able to produce the 
vessels cheaper. Industrialization was ad- 
vanced in England at that time and products 
were cheaper there. 

The higher operating costs in this country 
did not attract private capital to shipping 
and the American merchant marine declined 
in 1913-14 to a level at which only 9 percent 
of our foreign commerce moved in American 
bottoms. 

As soon as World War I broke out in Europe 
and the foreign nations pulled their ships 
home, American ports found themselves 
jammed with export cargo and no ships to 
move it. 

The Shipping Act of 1916, providing aid for 
private constriction, finally was passed, but 
the United States was in the war before the 
program was startsd. The ships were too 
late to be effective for that conflict, but the 
American merchant marine did grow from 
8 percent of the world’s total to 22.2 percent 
in 1920. 

Various methods were used to sell the war- 
built ships, primarily to private American 
operators. 

ACT OF 1936 AND WAR 


However, the foreign competition was al 
most too much and American ships became 
less and less evident on the high seas. In 
1939, 3 years after the passage of the act of 
1936 to save the industry, this country had 
only 13.9 percent of the world’s ships on the 
seas. 

The 1936 legislation provided for the con- 
struction of 50 ships a year over a period of 
10 years to rehabilitate the dry-cargo tonnage 
of the merchant marine through various sub- 
sidies. 

From 1939 to 1946, American shipyards 
built 5,600 ships, 60 percent of the world’s 
total. These were built at excessive costs 
and still were not enough to handle the war 
needs. 


PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE 


On August 20, 1949, President Truman 
wrote the Maritime Commission: 

“An adequate appreciation of the im- 
portance of the merchant marine to the Na- 
tion is lacking and is much needed today. 
Not enough of our people seem to realize the 
United States is a maritime Nation. I hope 
the Commission will take the lead in a pro- 
gram to correct this situation.” 

Despite this statement, it was pointed out 
at the recent Senate hearings, Mr. Truman 
appeared to disapprove of the requested op- 
erating-subsidy allowance of $90,000,000 to 
cover a 3-year period (subject to recapture 
through profits above 10 percent) because 
it was so much higher than the prewar level. 

At the same time, he is recommending that 
the Maritime Commission—the only inde- 
pendent agency the merchant marine has to 
fight for it—be absorbed into the Department 
of Commerce. 





Brand Names Day, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29, 1950) 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 


my hand the text of an outstanding ad- 
dress delivered by one of our foremost 
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American citizens, Mr. Louis B. Mayer, 
vice president of Loews, Inc., on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of Brand Names 
Day at a luncheon in the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. I am happy to call 
this address to the attention of my col- 
leagues and of the American people, be- 
cause not only are Mr. Mayer’s comments 
on the subject of motion pictures of tre- 
mendous interest, particularly in these 
days of the cold propaganda war 
throughout the world, but because the 
organization which he addressed—the 
Brand Names Foundation—is one of the 
most vital elements in the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise. 

This twentieth century is an age of 
brands, not only in the field of motion 
pictures, but in practically every field of 
production and consumption. The sta- 
bility of entire industries, the continu- 
ance of millions of jobs, of hundreds of 
thousands of small retail and wholesale 
businesses, depend on the protection of 
brand names. 

I ask unanimous consent that a few 
observations which I have prepared re- 
garding both this eminent American and 
the noble organization to whom he spoke 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator WILEY was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR 4A!EXANDER WILEY ON 

BRAND NAMES Day PROGRAM 

Mr. President, the Brand Names Founda- 
tion is a nonprofit educational organization 
whose membership constitutes a roster of 
great American industries, newspapers, radio 
stations, magazines, and other enterprises. 
Looking down the membership list I was 
happy to see a long series of fine Wisconsin 
companies whose names denote quality not 


only in the Badger State but throughout the 
Nation. 

Brand names day is an annual affair, and 
this year the occasion affords a splendid op- 
portunity for more than 1,000 business lead- 
ers, who have, like the rest of us, a stake in 
the brand system, to exchange ideas and dis- 
cuss mutual problems. Since 1943 the 
foundation has dramatized the brand story 
to consumers and distributors at national 
and community levels through a broad pub- 
lic-relations program. 





COMBATING COLLECTIVIST POISON 


The foundation combats the collectivists 
in our country who would like to destroy 
trade-marks, who would like to destroy the 
brand-name system. Why? 


WHY THESE COLLECTIVIST PLANS? 


In order to regiment American industry 
into producing uniform items with uniform 
packaging and qualities based on the whims 
and the phony slide-rule notions of some 
bureaucratic alleged “master minds.” 


IMPORTANCE OF TRADE-MARKS 


I am delighted that the foundation has 
carried on this public-relations program, be- 
cause I know from my experience as chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trade-marks, and Copyright 
Laws, how crucial the trade-mark protective 
statutes are to this Nation. Without those 
statutes a tiny minority of business pirates 
could steal the fruits of hard-won brand 
loyalties which honest, industrious Amer- 
icans have put a lifetime of work and effort 
to build up. 


ROSTER OF BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


To indicate the broad basis on which the 
Brand Names Foundation 1s built, I should 
just like to include at this point the names 
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of the 1949-50 officers and their companies 
which read as follows: 








Officers 
Chairman of the board, Donald B. Douglas, 


vice president, the Quaker Oats Co.; presi- 
ent, Henry E. Abt; treasurer, Gavin K. Mac- 
Bain, treasurer, Bristol-Myers Co.; vice chair- 
men of the board, Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs 
Adler, vice president, the New York Times; 
ws lliday, president, the Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio); chairman of the executive com- 











mittee, John W. Hubbell, vice president, Sim- 
mons Cr 

I should like to follow that list with the 
dist shed board of disectors of the foun- 
datio 1es Which are readily identifiable 
as being among the civic leaders of this 
entir t 

Board of dtrectors 

Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, vice president 
the New Y Times, New York, N. Y.; Frank 
Braucher pre Periodical Publishers 
As i n of America, New York, N. Y.; 
A. O. Buckingham, vice president Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; John 


Dan B. Miner Co., 
ild B. Douglas, 


Inc., Los Ange- 
vice president 


R. Christie, 
les, Calif.; D 





the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill.; Frank M. 
Folscm, president Radio Corp. of America, 
New York, N. Y.; George E. Frazer, president 
National Transitads, Inc., Chicago, IIl.; 
Robert M. Ganger, vice president Geyer, 
Newell & Ganger, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
W. T. Holliday, president the Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio; John W. Hub- 
bell, vice president Simmons Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Charles T. Lawson, vice president Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Richard H. 
Lippincott, vice president Holeproof Hosiery 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; George S. McMillan, 
vice president Bristol-Myers Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Theophil H. Mueller, president Julius 











a er & Co., New York, N. Y.; Roy W. Peet, 
manager Association of American Soap & 
Giyce ‘rine Producers, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
Edward S. Rogers, chairman of the board 
Sterling Drug Inc., New York, N. Y.; Dono- 
van B. Stetler, vice president Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.; W. W. Wach- 
tel, president Calvert Distillers Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; William G. Werner, manager 
division of public relations the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Paul West, 
president Association of National Adver- 
tis Ts, ine . New York, N. Y.; Paul S. Willis, 
presiden ae ry Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc ew York, N. Y.; Mark Woods, pres- 
ident aan Broadcasting Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PROCLAMATION 

I anr glad to say that the mayor of the 
Nation’s largest city, New York, more than 
fuily appreciated the significance of April 5 


day, and he issued 
invitation and greetings 


as brand 


1 


names a spe- 


amation ol 


which I should like to have reproduced in 
the Recorp at this point: 
City oF New York, 
OFFICE OF THE MAyor, 
New York, N. Y. 
Proclamation 
Whereas the American standard of living 
is recognized as the highest in the wor id, 
and is due, in great ae to the abundance 
id high quality of the products of our free 
C petitive enterprise “system and their 
f ight and responsible identification by 
trade-mark l itted to the choice of the 
consuming public; and 
Whereas the city of New York, because of 
its pool of highly skilled workers and tech- 
n surpassed manufacturing and 
distribution facil ities, provides a great share 
of $ products; an 





Ww! 1ereas New York welcomes the represent- 
atives of the firms associated with the edu- 
tion known as Brand Names 


cational organizé 


Foundation, Inc., whose members are dedi- 
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cating their conference to the furtherance of 
our traditional free enterprise and brand 
competition system; 

Now, therefore, I, William O’Dwyer, mayor 
of the city of New York, do hereby proclaim 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950, as brand names 
day, and urge all residents of this city to sup- 
port the aspirations of this vital division of 
our industrial life, the success of which wil 
guarantee greater employment here and 
throughout the Nation. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the city of 
New York to be affixed this 28th day of March 
1950. 

[SEAL] WILLIAM O'Dwyer, 

Mayor, 
WILLIAM J, DONOGHUE, 
Secretary to the Mayor. 


VARIED APRIL 5 PROGRAM 


I wish that it might have been my oppor- 
tunity and the opportunity of Members of 
this great body to be on hand at the April 5 
luncheon. The committee for brand names 
day was headed by the regional manager 
of Hearst Advertising Service, Mr. H. James 
Gediman. He received able assistance from 
the following business leaders: Harry B. Car- 
penter, vice president, Young & Rubicam, 
Incsg George Fotis, director of sales promo- 
tion, Remington Rand, Inc.; Ivor Kenway, 
vice president, American Broadcasting Co., 
Inc.; Albert L. Morse, vice president, Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc.; H. Ford Perine, director of 
merchandising, Time, Inc. 

Of course, there were so many memorable 
features of the program that to mention 
any one might be to slight unintentionally 
the others. Suffice it to say, however, that 
one of our great American scientists, Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, addressed the assembly 
and there were many other fine and en- 
joyable parts of the program. 


ADDRESS BY L. B. MAYER 


Without, however, detracting in the 
slightest from these other phases, I should 
like to invite the attention of my colleagues 
to what observers consider to have been 
probably the outstanding occasion of an 
cutstanding day, the address by the vice 
president of Loew's, Inc., Mr. Louis B, Mayer, 

This great citizen certainly needs no com- 
mendation in detail on my part because his 
contributions to the American free-enterprise 
system and because his very life itself are 
parts of an epic even greater than any of 
the cinema epics which his world-famous 
company has produced. Here is an Ameri- 
can whose biography is the Horatio Alger 
sort that would inspire any American young- 
ster. Here is a man who has literally pio- 
neered in the creation and development of 
one of our greatest industries—motion pic- 
tures. His service to that industry alone 
merits warm praise and appreciation of the 
movie-going American people, because he 
initiated a whole host of motion-picture 
techniques and programs which have since 
become the accepted standards and, indeed, 
the ideals of the industry. But, over and 
above his contributions to that industry, 
at the record will show that he has 
always more than fulfilled his patriotic ob- 
ligations as an American, as has the industry 
itself. 

These are no mere empty words of passing 
tribute; I assure you they are my sincere 
convictions which I offer publicly in justi- 
fied endorsement of this splendid American, 

Since the memorable day in 1907 when 
Louis B. Mayer opened his first nickelodeon 
in Haverhill, Mass., he has been the ac- 
knowledged pacemaker in a pacemaking in- 
dustry. For 25 of those 43 subsequent years 
he has been the production head of the con- 
sistently sticcessful Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


a look 


Corp., the film producing subsidiary of 
Loew's, Inc. 
Naturally the major elements in Mr, 


Mayer’s comments were devoted to the cru- 











cial role of motion pictures in the twentieth 
century world. But I think that any 
American will also profit from reading mr. 
Mayer’s sage comments on the trade-mark 
system in general, because certainly, the 
head of the company which offers Leo the 
Lion—an international symbol of cinema 
quality—-has more than an ordinary right 
to speak on the importance of brand names, 

I also invite attention to Mr. Mayer's other 
comments on such subjects as the sterling 
American patriot, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, Sr., and on such themes as the pres. 
ent crushing burden of Federal taxes and 
related matters. 

Motion pictures to quote Mr. Mayer are 
“The most powerful ambassador of Ameri- 
canism we could have.” And, it is men like 
Mr. Mayer who are in themselves great am- 
bassadors of the American system. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. MAYER 


I have in my hand the text of a very fine 
letter that was addressed by the chairman 
of the committee for brand names day, Mr. 
H. James Gediman, to Brig. Gen. Julius 
Klein. Mr. Gediman stated that thanks to 
General Klein’s untiring efforts the annual 
affair acquired even more than the customary 
significance because of Mr. Mayer's presence, 
I should like to quote at this point Mr. Gedi- 
man’s letter because I think that it elcquent- 
ly bespeaks the admiration which his au- 
dience rightly had for Mr. Mayer. 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
New York, N. Y., April 6, 1950. 
Brig. Gen. JuLtus KLEIN, 
Public Relations, New York, N. Y, 

Dear Sir: I can now understand the depth 
of your regard for Mr. Mayer. He is a won- 
derful person. 

It was a real privilege to meet him because 
he exemplifies a favorite notion of mine that 
“the bigger they are—the nicer they are.” 

His address is the talk of the town. He 
had one of the most sophisticated and dis- 
tinguished audiences I have seen in a long 
time and he held them absolutely spellbound, 

While the Brand Names Foundation was 
outstandingly the chief beneficiary of Mr, 
Mayer's visit, may I say that in my opinion 
the whole occasion reflected very construc- 
tively on Mr. Mayer personally and on Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

We are all deeply indebted to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. JAMES GEDIMAN, 


Mr. WILEY. Finally, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Mayer's 
address be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


You anp MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Brand 
Names Foundation, it is not only a gen 
privilege to be invited to join with } you to- 
day, but I am honored, indeed, to be on the 
same dias with this great American, Dr. Mil- 
likan. 

The presence here of the learned Dr. Mil- 
likan brings promptly to mind the great 
debt we owe to our American scientisi 
Surely, there is scarcely a moment in our 
everyday lives that is not made more com- 
fortable, efficient, and happier, by thelr 
achievements, 

But let us not forget, that without th 
enterprise of the manufacturer, and the ¢ 
tion of markets for new products by ad\ 
tising, much of the advancement offered by 
science would remain hidden within the con- 
fines of the laboratory. 

Yes, Mr. Abt; I am very aware of the value 
of brand names. I recall that shortly aiter 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer had become és t 
lished as a successful studio, I made a Up 




















to Europe. I met all kinds of people, on the 
, waiters in the hotels, businessmen. 
But they didn’t seem very impressed by 
the name of Mayer when I was introduced. 
Then somebody would mention something 
it my connection with American films. 
“Herr Mayer of the cinema?” they would 
t. “Oh yes, the Lion pictures!” 
1at, gentlemen, is how we became fa- 
m We started out with a trade-mark 
people the world over remembered. 
' Yes; we of the motion-picture industry 
n a brand-name business too. We have 
our brand names, in our trade-marks, and 
al in the names of our stars. These are 
he products we have to sell. Let us sup- 
, for example, that we were to advertise 
ture starring Spangler Arlington Brugh, 
y Gumm, and Jeanette Morrison. I doubt 
» would sell any tickets. But give these 
their brand-name identifications, Rob- 
Taylor, Judy Garland, and Janet Leigh, 
and the box office would do very well, indeed. 
There was a time, some of you may recall, 
when motion picture actors had no identity. 
Their names never appeared on the films 
Those were the days when feature pictures 
were only a few hundred feet long. You saw 
five or six subjects in an hour. Today's 
single feature runs an hour and a half or 
more. As motion pictures developed, so did 
the curiosity of the public. They wanted 
to know who the players were. And so our 
box office names were born. Today it is not 
infrequent that the title of the picture itself 
is of secondary importance. How often have 
you been asked a question like, “Have you 
seen the new Lana Turner picture?” 
In 1924 when Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer came 
into being through the merger of three sep- 
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arate producing companies, we deter’ ined 
to make our trade-mark really stand for 
something, to be the first in motion-picture 
entertainment to produce the best pictures 


humanly possible, and to live up to our ad- 
vertising. We have tried, very conscien- 
tiously, to fulfill that promise. 

We know, as you do, that popular demand 
must be created for any product. Public 
appetite must be stimulated. There are, of 
course, popular favorites in commercial prod- 
ucts as well as in motion-picture stars. I 
could not tell you why one person will walk 
up to a counter and ask for one brand of 
tooth paste while a second customer de- 
mands a different kind. And I cannot teil 
you why a theatergoer will walk past one box 
office and pay his money at another down 
the street. We are a people of free choice, 
and thank God that it should be so. And I 
know of no greater illustration of our system 
of free enterprise than that there exists such 
competition for the choice of the individual, 
be it for a brand of mattress, a motion 
picture, or a candidate for the Presidency. 

There is a certain psychology about the 
brand names. I want to confess that I am 
a victim of this phenomenon. [f you ad- 
vertise a product successfully, I find myself 
buying it, and liking it. Some other product 
might be just as good, might be exactly the 
same, but the special brand psychology has 
convinced me that product is the best. 
Nothing else could taste as good to me. 

In the motion-picture industry we believe 
in advertising. We spend many millions 
every year to advertise our pictures. We 
know as you do that a fine product is not 
enough. It must be merchandised and ad- 
vertised so attractively and cleverly that it 
develops its own brand-name appeal. 

Our problem of advertising and merchan~- 
dising is made difficult as no two pictures 
are alike. Every picture is a fresh creation. 

In most businesses when you gentlemen 
originate and establish a brand-name prod- 
uct, that merchandise is set. Your package, 
your ingredients, will be the same tomorrow 
as they are today. 

To create and then introduce to the public 
hundreds of new and different products each 
year is a formidable task indeed. 
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But necessity is the mother of invention 
and our sales and advertising departments 
have met the challenge. 

It has been said that everybody has two 
businesses, his own and motion pictures. 
Motion pictures are our business but they 
are really yours, too. For I am certain that 
no medium has been so instrumental in 
popularizing commercial products as has the 
screen. Wherever our films are shown, there 
are also demonstrated the products of Ameri- 
can industry. I suspect this may be why you 
invited me here today. 

I recall that shortly after the merger that 
created Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, I went to 
Italy to look after the production of Ben Hur 
which we had inherited. Upon my return 
to this country I stopped in Washington to 
see my very dear friend, then the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Herbert Hoover. He had 
requested my report on a question he asked 
before I went to Italy, could so gigantic a 
production be successfully made, far from its 
home base of supply, under the social and 
economic conditions existing under the 
Fascist regime. I had to report that it could 
not, that we were bringing the company back 
to Culver City to finish the picture. 

Mr. Hoover took me to see the President. 
I felt very sentimental about visiting Presi- 
dent Coolidge, especially since he was from 
Massachusetts, where I began my career. I 
was flattered, too, that anything I might 
have to say should interest the President 
of the United States. I was surprised how 
important he considered motion pictures. 
Mr. Hoover told him, “Mr. President, our 
commerce used to follow the ships carrying 
the American flag into foreign ports. To- 
da, it follows our motion pictures.” 

He told the President how the fad of 
bobbed hair, popularized in our films, had 
spread throughout Europe, how the styles 
in clothing, the many comforts and con- 
veniences of American life, household appli- 
ances and kitchen utilities were being de- 
manded in foreign markets following their 
introduction through our motion pictures. 

Some 20 years ago our gifted art director, 
Cedric Gibbons, tried a startling idea in 
home design for the settings used in Our 
Dancing Daughters. He called it moderne, 
simple, clean of line, functional, beautiful, 
and comfortable. Certainly a far cry from 
the stuffy, dust-catching type of much home 
decoration. Well, you know how popular 
moderne has become. You see its influ- 
ence on every hand today. A little later, 
Gibbons introduced another vogue, the 
charming early American farmhouse sets 
for When Ladies Meet. I could not begin 
to tell you how many people wrote in for 
plans or how many times this particular 
set was copied in real life. You can scarcely 
go through any American community with- 
out finding a counterpart in design. 

Such influence on the living and pur- 
chasing habits of people throughout the 
world is beyond estimate. If a motion- 
picture scene shows a refrigerator, washing 
machine, a new type of furniture, a spring 
style, a trinket, novelty, something new in 
eiectric razors, or whatever the product may 
be, the resultant demand, the appetite and 
desire to possess is overwhelming. You ad- 
vertise. We dramatize. 

We were made very aware of this screen 
potency when Clark Gable and Claudette 
Colbert made It Happened One Night. There 
Was a scene, you may recall, where Clark 
Gable removed his shirt. You probably do 
not recall, however, that when he took his 
shirt off his torso remained bare. No under- 
shirt. Well, it wasn’t long before we heard 
the screams of the underwear manufac- 
turers. It seems that male America was 
following the no-undershirt style inspired by 
Mr. Gable. Let me assure you gentlemen, 
particularly those who may be associated 
with the manufacture of undershirts, Mr. 
Gable has kept his on ever since. 
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Then there was our young Dr. Kildare, who 
discovered that goat’s milk had caused un- 
duiant fever in one of his patients. We 
heard from the Goat Milk Producers Asso- 


ciation. Believe me, gentlemen, I had no 
idea of how many thousands of people there 
are in this country who raise goats. 

This far-reaching influence of the screen 
is not entirely appreciated in certain coun- 
tries. There has been, in recent years, an 
intensified resistance tn some foreign na- 
tions. Barriers have been set up against us. 
Must stop the showing of American pic- 
tures, they say, or their people will become 
too Americanized. That would be a tragedy, 
now wouldn't it? 

Russia is not the only place where our 
films are barred. There are other coun- 
tries, too, that do not want their people 
to see the happiness and prosperity of Amer- 
ica. They want to keep their people in ig- 
norance, so that the lies and misconcep- 
tions our enemies tell about us can be be- 
lieved. The United States spends billions 
of dollars to help the economy of the na- 
tions of people who are still free. But what 
is more important than to bring them en- 
lightenment, information, the truth about 
the freedom of our democracy, so that they, 
too, shall not yield to pressure and become 
enslaved. 

Our newspapers, magazines, and radio do 
not enter these countries to a sufficient de- 
gree. But, even so, the language is foreign 
to them. But for our foreign markets, we 
see that our motion pictures speak the lan- 
guage of every country they are shown in. 
Think what it can mean to show these peo- 
ple how our American workers live, the auto- 
mobiles they drive, their sons and daugh- 
ters attending our institutions of higher edu- 
cation, all the benefits and opportunities 
that exist in our paradise of democracy. Yet 
our Government allows barriers to be erected 
against us. 

Yes; it would be good business for the 
motion-picture industry if these foreign mar- 
kets were all open to us—yes; and it would 
be good business for all American industry 
as well—but, most important of all, it is the 
best way to show to the people of the world 
what America stands for and has to offer. 
Our motion pictures, gentlemen, are the 
most powerful ambassadors of Americanism 
we could have. I believe it is the respon- 
sibility of our Government to send them 
into every nation on earth if, for no other 
reason, than that there are countries who 
want to keep them out. 

I don’t have to tell you of the great part 
our motion pictures played in the war. Ask 
General Eisenhower, General MacArthur, 
Admiral Nimitz. Ask any of our soldiers, 
sailors, marines, airmen, what motion pic- 
tures meant to them behind the battlefronts, 
on the ships, in the jungles, wherever they 
served. We are very proud of this record, 
grateful for the privilege to have served our 
country. Let me ask you this, what do you 
suppose any other nation would give to have 
a motion-picture industry like ours? 

Gentlemen, the industries you represent 
here today are the backbone of our Nation’s 
economic life. We have built together, pros- 
pered together. We have much to be grate- 
ful for, much to be proud of, and much to 
protect, and I cannot help but think we 
should take time out right now, that we put 
aside for the moment thoughts of business 
gain, and devote ourselves to fortifying the 
foundations of our democracy with new 
cement and new steel. Let us profit by the 
lessons of yesterday. Let us not wait too 


long. Let us not leave it to others. Most 
of all, let us think. 

You remember how prohibition came 
about. We all laughed at it. It couldn't 


happen here. But while we were busy with 
our jobs, it did happen. 

We didn’t take Hitler too seriously at first 
either. And Iam mindful of the indifference 
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hat greeted the first warnings against com- 
inism sounded by my dear friend, a truly 
t American, William Randolph Hearst. 
d the foresight, the courage, the pa- 
Most people thought him an 
ist, didn’t pay very much attention to 
he had to say about this menace to our 
m. There are many today who wish 

id given more heed. 
fficult, of course, to understand that 
uld be those who call themselves 
icans and yet would destroy everything 
which it stands. We know of children 
who have a beautifvl new toy, how they wor- 
ship it for a moment, and then tear it apart 
to find out how it work8 and to see if they 
can't make it better, only to find they’ve 
destroyed their prized possession. But those 
are children. We never had any idea there 
could be grown men who could do that to 
their country. Thank God for the vigilance 
of the American press and radio, that they 
awakened us, I hope, before it was too late. 

Yes, my friends, this is a time for thought 
and deliberation. We must make certain 
our ship of state is headed on the right 
course, sailing in safe waters. We have seen 
how helpless is the mightiest of battleships 
orc? she veers from the straight channel and 
mires on a shoal. 

Another great danger we must all face 
realistically is taxation. There are Govern- 
ment taxes, State taxes, county taxes, city 
taxes and taxes on practically everything 
that is purchased—yes—even death and in- 
heritance taxes. The tax situation is a prob- 
lem, and a very great problem, to all of us. 
We need the help of the press and radio to 
give the people the truth about who is 
really paying these taxes, that it is not only 
big business and those in the high income 
brackets, but everyone. 

How many housewives do you think know 
how much of the price of a loaf of bread goes 
for taxes. We must show them just where, 
and how, and for what, this tax money is 
spent. 

The cry today is to balance the budget by 
raising taxes. Keep raising taxes. I haven't 
heard very much about balancing the bridget 
by not spending so much. By not wasting so 
much. What if a wife told her husband she 
couldn't do anything about balancing her 
household budget, unless he went out and 
made a lot more money? What would that 
husband be likely to say—or do? 

We are a very fortunate people. There are 
few countries left in this world where exist 
such opportunities to be enjoyed. Only un- 
der a system of free enterprise, such as ours, 
could there be the constructive spirit of 
competition, that has provided the incentive 
which is responsible for our incomparable 
productivity. Let us guard this well, let us 
protect it with all our strength. Let us not 
be too occupied with our own individual 
interests that we have no time to look out 
for the perilous shoals ahead. It may be 
later than we think. 

I thank you. 


Radio Program for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 4, 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11, 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a broadcast 
over the American Forum of the Air on 
March 25, 1950. 


There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. The National Broadcasting 
Co. presents the American Forum of the Air, 
founded by Theodore Granik and dedicated 
to the full and public discussion of all sides 
of all issues, which today starts its 22d con- 
secutive year and comes to you from the 
NEC Theater in Washington, D. C. 

Before we present our moderatcr, Theodore 
Granik, here is Senator EpwIn C. JOHNSON, of 
Colorado, chairman of the United States Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Conr- 
mittee. 

Senator JOHNSON, 

Senator JoHNSON. I have had the pleasure 
of appearing many times on the American 
Forum of the Air as a participant. Today I 
am here to speak not on the Forum, but 
about the Forum and its moderator, Ted 
Granik. 

This program and its founder today observe 
their 22d year of service to the American 
people, and what a service. 

In 22 years the Forum has presented 
speakers on every conceivable issue of na- 
tional and international importance to Amer- 
ican homes through the medium of radio 
and now through the scientific wonder of 
this age, television. I wish it were in the 
power of the Congress of the United States 
to award an Oscar, an award for demccracy, 
an award to my friend, Ted Granik, and to 
this program which has brought speakers of 
all political persuasions squarely before the 
citizens of our Nation for public inspection 
of their views. 

The April 1 issue of Collier’s magazine sa- 
lutes and pays tribute to the American 
Forum of the Air in an article entitled “It’s 
a Radio Program for Democracy,” written by 
the distinguished journalist and dean of 
radio reporters, Ben Gross, of the New York 
Daily News. My congressional colleagues and 
I join with this noted editor in calling the 
American Forum of the Air our unofficial 
Congress, It typifies to me the very best 
exampl: of democracy in action. It is truly 
a tragedy that there are nations of this world 
where such a program could not exist today. 

President Truman some time ago said: 
“Mr. Granik’s program, the oldest forum on 
the air, has been outstanding in its field. In 
the finest American tradition of freedom of 
speech, week in and week out, it has pre- 
sented to the American people discussions of 
vital concern.” 

Thus spoke the President. 

To Ted Granik and to the National Broad- 
casting Co., which makes this program pos- 
sible, I would like to convey the congratula- 
tions and thanks of my colleagues, and I feel 
most certainly of the American people, for 
a program which continues to serve the high- 
est interests of the public after 22 exciting 
and eventful years. 

Chairman GraNnikK. Thank you ever s0 
much, Senator JOHNSON, for your very kind 
and generous remarks. On behalf of my 
wonderful staff and my grand NBC colleagues, 
all of whom cooperate so heartily in plan- 
ning, arranging, and producing these pro- 
grams, and who worry with me each week, 
we are all very deeply grateful to you and to 
the other distinguished speakers who have 
participated in these forums, 


[From Collier’s magazine for April 1, 1950] 
It’s A RADIO PROGRAM FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Ben Gross) 


Several weeks before VJ-day Theodore 
Granik, founder and moderator of the Amer. 
ican Forum of the Air, scheduled a debate 
on the subject What Should We Do With 
Japan After We Win the War? Setting Au- 
gust 14 as the date for the broadcast, Granik 
called the State Department to see if it would 
furnish one of the debaters, 


Less than an hour later Under Secretary of 
State Joseph Clark Grew telephoned Granix 
and asked him to come to his Office at once, 
“If that program goes on,” Grew confided, 
“you might embarrass certain negotiations 
now in progress. It would be particularly 
bad it one of your speakers offended the 
Japanese Emperor.” 

Granik, of course, promptly canceled the 
debate. At the came time, he became privy 
to one of the greatest bits of inside infor. 
mation of the time: That negotiations were 
under way for Japan’s surrender, and that 
with the surrender Hirohito would remain on 
his throne. 

This is not the only occasion on which 
Granik, a genial, balding 6-footer with a 
perennially naive expression, has been a party 
to Washington’s top secrets. His forum, 
oldest show of its kind on the air, now heard 
and seen weekly on the NBC radio and tele- 
vision networks, has regularly floated trial 
balloons for critical changes in administra- 
tion policy and has provided both “ins” and 
“outs” with a sounding board on which to 
test public sentiment on major issues. 

Thus, it was that Marvin McIntyre, secre- 
tary to President Roosevelt, phoned Granik 
to suggest “an interesting show’’—a discus- 
sion of the possibility of swapping some old 
United States destroyers for British bases, 
Granik complied with this suggestion, which 
was made before Roosevelt formally pre- 
sented his destroyers-for-bases proposal to 
Congress, and the thousands of letters which 
poured in from listeners added to F. D. R.’s 
assurance that most Americans would favor 
the swap. 

Because more than 90 percent of the mem- 
bership of Congress has appeared on the 
forum, it is known on Capitol Hill as “the 
unofficial Congress of the United States.” It 
is the only broadcast reprinted each week in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. Cabinet mem- 
bers have also appeared on the program, 1s 
have leaders of industry and labor, President 
Roosevelt when he was New York Governor, 
and President Truman while he was Senator. 

In the forum's 22 years, the transcripts of 
its debates have piled up into a lively politi- 
cal history of the times. From the Hoover- 
Smith campaign to the Truman administra- 
tion, hardly an issue of public controversy 
has gone unaired on the program. In 1928 
forum debaters were threshing out “Should 
We Have Joined the League of Nations?” In 
the early thirties, “Is the NRA a Menace?”; 
several years later, “Is Appeasement the 
Right Policy?”; in 1944, “What To Do With 
Germany;” and, by last year, “The Welfare 
State.” 

The American Forum of the Air came into 
being accidentally. In 1925, Granik, Brock- 
lyn-born son of a dry-goods store owner, 
was attending City College and at the same 
time working as secretary to Lee Adam Gim- 
bel, vice president of Gimbel’s Department 
Store. On the store’s eighth floor the Gim- 
bels had set up a small radio station, WGBS, 
mainly as a curiosity to lure customers to 
the piano department hard by. Ted was 
soon spending more of his time at the studio 
than at his secretarial duties, writing min- 
strel shows and filling in with Bible reading 
when a performer failed to show up. 

While still at WGBS, he began to study 
law at night at St. John’s University. His 
mind torn between Blackstone and Marconi, 
he finally persuaded members of the St. 
John’s faculty to launch a weekly program 
called Law for the Layman, a discussion 
of legal topics in popular language, over the 
Gimbel station. The program was set uD 
with the young law student as moderator, 
and such was its success that when WG5S 
was sold, Granik was invited to bring his 
show over to WOR. 

At that time the repeal of prohibition was 
one of the most bitterly contested issues of 
the day. Granik invited Congressman EMAN- 
VEL CELLER, of New York, to discuss the legal 
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aspects of the problem. Mrs. Ella Boole, 
president of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, read an announcement of 
this in the papers and immediately de- 
manded air time to answer. “Why don’t you 
put her on with us?” Ted suggested to WOR 
executives. “It might make a hot show.” 

It was then almost unheard of to permit a 
speaker on a controversial issue to go before 
a microphone without a carefully censored 
script. But Granik’s was an ad-lib program. 

After considerable argument, and despite 
Mrs. Boole’s reputation for rhetorical vitriol, 
the station's bosses agreed. 

The youthful moderator strove mightily to 
preserve some semblance of order, but a 
rough-and-tumble soon ensued. Mrs. Boole 
grew so excited that when she reached for a 
glass of water her hands trembled and she 
drenched herself. Madder than a wet hen, 
she let go with an astounding charge. She 
informed her listeners that some of the high- 
est Government officials in Washington were 
such scofflaws they had built subterranean 
passages between their offices and nearby 
speakeasies. 

Mrs. Boole’s accusation hit the front pages 
and inspired hundreds of editorials. With 
the blessing of WOR, Granik’s program be- 
came a regular forum for the presentation 
of both sides of public issues. 


DEFICITS MET FROM LAW PRACTICE 


Granik estimates that during the past .22 
years he has dug into his own pocket for more 
than $250,000 to carry on his show, pointing 
out that the weekly stipend paid him for the 
program has not sufficed to meet expenses. 
He has been in a position to foot the dif- 
ference because of the handsome yearly in- 
come he nets from his law practice, with 
which he kept up during the years that the 
forum was advancing to national fame. 

From 1934 to 1937, Granik served as as- 
sistant district attorney to New York County 
and from 1937 to 1941 as counsel of the 
United States Housing Authority. In 1941 
he was civilian aide to Maj. Gen. Lewis 
Hershey, head of the draft, served as special 
adviser to Donald Nelson on the War Produc- 
tion Board, and after the war contributed his 
services to the Belgian Government. 
Through his contacts with Washington of- 
ficialdom, he was able to cut red tape and 
rush relief to that distressed nation, for 
which he recently received one of its highest 
awards. 

Today Granik has law offices in both Wash- 
ington and New York, acting as legal adviser 
on Government matters to banks, steel com- 
panies, steamship lines, and other large in- 
dustrial and financial outfits. But the forum 
remains the major interest of his life. He 
and a staff of secretaries, researchers and 
clerks devote as many as 50 hours a week to 
planning the program. 

Granik’s preparations for his show also 
include the buttonholing of Senators and 
Congressmen in the Capitol dining rooms 
regarding topics to be discussed. He en- 
tertains them on his yacht on the Potomac 
and relentlessly pursues them via long-dis- 
tance telephone to all parts of the country 
and sometimes even to Europe. 

Granik, whose long-distance bills average 
around $2,000 a month, is regarded as such 

good customer of the telephone company 
that once last year, when he was abed with 
pneumonia, a Washington phone supervisor 
called in great concern, saying: “We're wor- 
ried about you. Two days have passed and 
you haven't made a single long-distance 
call.” 

Despite the financial licking Granik has 
taken in his broadcasting activities, he has 
been amply compensated in other ways. His 
show is a past winner of the George Foster 
Peabody award, regarded as the Pulitzer 
biize of radio. And Harry S. Truman him- 
seli, while Vice President, in 1945 paid trib- 
ute to the forum for its adherence to the 
finest traditions of American free speech. 


It was in 1937, when Granik moved the 
broadcast from New York to Washington, 
that it began to attract national attention. 
Many Congressmen and Senators were at 
first reluctant to appear, fearing the pro- 
gram’s ad-lib format and off-the-cuff de- 
bate, which permitted no prepared script 
save for each speaker’s 1-minute opening 
statement. 

But when word got around of the sur- 
prisingly large mail response received by 
Congressmen who had ventured onto the 
show, Capitol Hill hesitancy vanished. First 
a mere trickle of legislative eloquence flowed 
into the National Press Club auditorium 
and later to the Shoreham Hotel, where the 
broadcasts were staged. Then it became a 
flood. By 1941 all doubts had disappeared. 
In that year, a debate on lend-lease, in 
which Senator C. Wayland Brooks, of Illi- 
nois, argued for the negative, brought him 
18,000 letters. 

Today, the forum broadcast and telecast 
stems from the Wardman Park Hotel, and 
draws an audience comprised in good part 
of Government Officials. The procedure of 
the program is simple: Each debater de- 
livers a brief prepared statement. From 
then on it’s give and take. Next come ques- 
tions by the audience, and finally 1-minute 
summaries by the participants. 

On the whole, Granik has successfully 
maintained decorum during the frequently 
torrid discussions. Sometimes, however, the 
partisan or personal emotions of the partici- 
pants prevail. 

During the Roosevelt era, for instance, Sen- 
ator Sherman Minton of Indiana, now on 
the Supreme Court, debated the rights of 
labor with Congressman CLarRE Horrman of 
Michigan. In the heat of debate, Horrman 


resorted to name calling. Minton became so 
enraged that he lifted his opponent from the 
floor and was about to hurl him into the 
audience. With frantic cries of “Shay, Shay” 


(the Justice’s nickname) Granik managed 
to stop him. 

The late Gen. Hugh Johnson, NRA boss and 
a man of easily aroused temper, lost patience 
with his forum opponent, Senator CLAUDE 
Pepper of Florida. The fiery soldier, no long- 
er willing to rely merely on his corrosive vo- 
cabulary seized the mike and tempted to hit 
PeprPerR on the head. Granik again played 
referee and the discussion proceeded to an 
orderly end. 

Such sensational outbursts are, of course, 
the exception. Usually the forum debate runs 
a lively but dignified course. 

Government leaders, aware of this, often 
use the forum to tee off headline news on 
major changes in policy. January 1949 pro- 
vided such an instance. The night before 
President Truman delivered his state of the 
Union message to Congress, one of its most 
important points was revealed to forum lis- 
teners by J. Howard McGrath, then chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
during the debate with Senator Rosert A. 
Tart. McGrath made it plain that the Presi- 
dent would ask authority for stand-by price 
controls and allocation of scarce materials. 

Occasionally, top officials go out of their 
way to seek debate with more caustic op- 
ponents of the administration. Not so long 
ago Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
had Granik book him against Henry A. Wal- 
lace to argue on How Can We Keep America 
Prosperous? 

Wallace refused to speak in any place which 
barred Negroes, and so the broadcast took 
place in the Department of Commerce audi- 
torium, The debate was a tense one. The 
climax came, when, according to the tran- 
script, Wallace said “* * * the reason I 
am on this program is to try to needle this 
depression—needle this administration—into 
taking action which will prevent that depres- 
sion.” 

Sawyer snapped, “You were right the first 
time.” 
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Wallace angrily demanded the withdrawal 
of thatremark. Sawyer deliberately removed 
his glasses and pugnaciously announced he 
wasn’t taking anything back. “The guilty 
flee where no man pursueth,” he added. 

Once during the Presidential campaign 
year of 1948 an unexpected news development 
forced Granik to change a topic already 
booked for airing. As on other occasions, 
he was thereby tipped off to a big “secret.” 
But, this time, like most Washingtonians, 
he did not take much stock in the accuracy 
of the tipster’s information. 


AN UNWISE CHOICE OF TOPIC 


At the suggestion of Congressman HucH 
Scott, then chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Granik had lined up for 
the week after election a discussion on “What 
Will Be Dewey's Policies?” He telephoned 
Democratic Senator JosEpH C. O’MAHONEY in 
his home State of Wyoming, asking him to 
participate in the program. O’MAHONEY re- 
fused. “I'll be glad to go on your show, 
Ted,” he said, “but not with that topic. 
There are some strange winds blowing out 
here, and I tell you right now that the elec- 
tion is going to surprise a lot of people.” 

O’Manoney did appear on the scheduled 
date—to discuss the meaning of the surpris- 
ing political upset. 

The GOP chairman, on the other hand, had 
a@ melancholy look as he reported for the 
broadcast. Calling O’MAHoNey aside, he said, 
“Just before coming here, I stopped at my 
headquarters for a few minutes. The boys 
and girls up there are so gloomy that even 
the china elephant on my desk is dropping 
his tail between his legs.” 

O’ManHoney Offered the proper condolences 
and Scotr continued: “Do me a favor, will 
you? Don’t become offended if tonight I be- 
come overaggressive. I want to use this 
broadcast as a pep talk to my fellow Re- 
publicans.” 

As Granik recalls it, “We had a humdinger 
of a show.” 

One of the virtues on which Granik prides 
himself is his absolute impartiality as a 
moderator. “Naturally, I have my own opin- 
ions,” he says, “but I challenge anyone to 
know what these are from my conduct on 
the air. I bend backward to assure both of 
my speakers an equal hearing. 

“The importance of this was impressed on 
me during my early years in Washington. 
One evening, Marion Martin, then assistant 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, came to our studio with a stop watch, 
a@ pencil, and a pad. She used these all 
during the early portion of our broadcast. 
Later, she told me that she had suspected me 
of partiality for the Democrats. But she 
soon quit her checking up when she found 
that during the first portion of the program 
she, as Republican spokesman, had actually 
consumed more time than her Democratic 
opponent. Of course, this was evened up 
during the latter part of the show.” 

One of the most important ways to pre- 
serve impartiality, according to Granik, is 
to match speakers of equal debating ability. 
Often a certain Congressman or Senator will 
suggest that he would like to debate another. 
But Granik never pits them against each 
other, unless he’s certain they’re in the same 
class as speakers. 

Sometimes a public orator has a poorer 
opinion of his abilities than Granik has. 
Some years ago, Martin Dies, of Texas, then 
chairman of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, was scheduled for a 
debate with Morris Ernst, the New York law- 
yer representing the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Although Ernst has a reputation as 
a formidable antagonist, Granik felt that 
Dies could make a good showing. 

On the evening of the broadcast, Congress- 
man Dies sent a substitute speaker. His 
excuse was that he had a communicable ill- 
ness. The sub proved no match for Ernst. 
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The next evening, as Granik tells it, he 
ran into Dies ata party. “Thought you were 
in quarantine,” said Ted. 

“I fooled you!” Dies winked, and confessed 
that he had decided it was the better part of 
valor to forgo a session with Ernst. 

“It's the only time a congressional speaker 
has ever run out on me,” Ted says. 

MRS. LUCE WAXES EMOTIONAL 

One of the most troublesome problems of 
a moderator is the speaker who insists on 
interrupting the opposition. Former Con- 
gresswoman Clare Boothe Luce, during an 
argi with the Communist leader, Wil- 
Foster, on “C@mmunism Versus 
Democracy,’”’ was so eager to rebut his state- 
ments that she broke into almost every sen- 
tence he uttered. She waxed so emotional 
that Granik had to grasp her gesticulating 
arm in order to bring her under control. 

“But Clare is a wonderful speaker to have 
on a forum,” Ted adds. “She has such zest— 
and what an ad-libber.” He recalls a debate 
in which she was paired with William B. 
Ziff, the publisher, against Admiral Jerry 
Land, Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
and J. Carter Forte, general counsel of the 
American Association of Railroads. The 
Connecticut Congresswoman brought down 
the house with her crack to Ziff: “You take 
the Land, Bill, and I'll hold the Forte.” 

Granik frowns on his debaters smoking 
during the broadcast. Not that he has any 
prejudice egainst tobacco. It’s just that he 
remembers what happened to Congressman 
Sam Hosss. 

“A crackajack speaker,” says Ted, “but he 
lost out in one debate because of his de- 
liberate manner while smoking. His oppo- 
nent would fire a question at him and be- 
fore Sam could remove his pipe from his 
mouth, his antagonist had already started 
answering the questions he himself had 
asked.” 

Some of the most dramatic developments 
in the program's long history have been the 
several occasions when forum speakers have 
actually converted their opponents while the 
program is on the air. Clarence Streit, head 
of the Union Now movement, had the satis- 
faction of converting an isolationist Con- 
gressman during a broadcast. On another 
occasion, Mrs. Irving Berlin argued a woman 
opponent into resigning from the America 
First Committee. 

His 22 years of experience with nationally 
famous political figures have given Granik 
some emphatic ideas about public speakers 
and their complex art. Basing his judgments 
on the showings they have made on the 
forum, he names among the best debaters 
of these times Norman Thomas, the Sccialist 
leader; Senators RoBERT A. TAFT, CLAUDE PE>=- 
PER, and OwEN Brewster; Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Charles F. Brannan, and former Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes. “Senator 
Tarr is not only an outstanding debater,” 
Ted says, “but, contrary to general impres- 
sion, also a talented ad-libber.” 

The famous names which have appeared 
on the Granik show have provided him with 
a unique file of histcrical footnotes on ora- 
torial mannerisms. 


TRUMAN THE PERSISTENT ONE 


Of President Truman, Granik reveals, “The 
one quality I recall about him as a forum 
speaker is a certain bulldog-like plodding 
ahead despite opposition. As a Senator 11 
years ago he debated on America’s railroad 
probiem speaking on behalf of a bill he had 
sponsored with Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
to reorganize railroads in financial difficul- 
ties. And he simply refused to budge in 
his arguments. 

“Incidentally, when Mr. Truman was Vice 
President, I phoned him one Sunday after- 
noon. He was his usual homey self. He 
said, ‘Ted, what are you doing? The Mrs. 
and Margaret have gone out. I'm sitting 


here in my dressing robe; so why don't you 
come over and we'll “schmoose” awhile?’ 

“President Roosevelt, who spoke on our 
program while he was Governor of New York, 
impressed us with his ease of manner and 
the way he marshaled his facts into line. 
His written script for his formal opening 
statement on the forum taught me many 
things. For example, I noticed that he 
placed just one thought on each page and 
that his words were underlined for empha- 
Sis and for pauses. 

“Mayor LaGuardia of New York City was 
one of the most vivid speakers our show 
has ever presented. He had quick, lightning- 
like movements and grimaced without in- 
hibition.” 

Granik has formulated his own command- 
ments for public speakers. He advises mak- 
ing speeches short, using down-to-earth lan- 
guage, translating abstract arguments into 
terms of common experience, avoiding sta- 
tistics as much as possible, and, above all, 
keeping your temper regardless of how much 
your opponent needles you. 

Granik confesses that although he has 
been on the air for 22 years, he himself has 
yet to master all these precepts. 

But for a boy from Brooklyn, he has done 
all right nonetheless. In the swank West- 
chester Apartments, near the Washington 
Cathedral, where he lives with his wife and 
two children, William, 12, and Marion, 8, 
virtually every householder is a Senator, Con- 
gressman, Cabinet Member, or other high 
Government official. Granik hobnobs with 
them and has become a Washington celeb- 
rity in his own right. 

Recently he invested $50,000 in an FM 
radio station, WHMB, representing the ini- 
tials of his wife and youngsters. But it is 
safe to say that the forum will remain the 
great love of his life. Granik devoutly feels 
that the show furthers the democratic way 
of life because it brings to the public the 
livest topics of the day discussed by leading 
legislators and enables the people in the 
studio audiences to question them face to 
face. 

“It give me,” he happily confides, “the 
consciousness of participating in the mak- 
ing of history.” 


Shadow of the Censor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


CF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Shadow 
of the Censor,” which was published in 
the Washington Post of today. The 
editorial relates to radio broadcasting. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHADOW OF THE CENSOR 


A hearing of great importance to the radio 
industry and the public has recessed in Cali- 
fornia. It involves charges of bias and 
news-slanting against George A. Richards, 
the owner of KMPC in Los Angeles and two 
other powerful radio stations. Three former 
employees of Mr. Richards charge that he 
ordered them to distort and color the news so 
as to discredit some individuals and groups 
and to reflect credit upon others. Since the 
Federal Communications Commission has no 
powers of censorship, the issue boils down 
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to whether or not the licensee is a fit person 


‘to operate radio facilities subject to regula. 


tion in the public interest. 

Of course, no broadcaster is free to operate 
his station, using public facilities, solely as 
he may see fit. In the broad sense of the 
word he must serve the public interest or 
give way to someone else who can. Sut the 
public interest thus to be served necessarily 
has a very broad meaning. The FCC is not 
at liberty to put a broadcaster off the air 
because it may disagree with his viewpoint or 
because he may fall short of perfection in 
the management of his broadcasts. The 
history of broadcasting in this country 
shows relatively few abuses of the freedom 
that Congress has granted to the licensees 
in shaping their own prcgrams. That record 
is not such as to warrant the disciplining of 
broadcasters by the back-door method of 
finding them unfit persons to operate a radio 
station, unless their activities fall hopelessly 
below the minimum standards of public 
service. 

If the Silver Shirts, the Communist Party, 
the Ku Klux Klan, or a gang of outlaws were 
operating a broadcasting station to further 
their own interests, there would be no ques- 
tion about the necessity of withdrawing 
their license. But these are extreme cases. 
It would be a very different matter for the 
FCC to undertake to.discipline a broadcaster 
because of the manner in which he “played” 
the news. If Mr. Richards should ke put off 
the air for trying to slant the news against 
the persons and groups that are anathema 
to him, where would such a policy end? To 
be consistent the Commission would then 
have to withdraw the licenses of stations 
slanting the news against other political fig- 
ures and organizations. We do not believe 
that the Commission has any standards that 
would be a safe guide in such a venture, and 
if it did, the enforcement of such a policy 
would go seriously against the grain of our 
traditicns. 

Every decision as to what shall go on the 
air and how it shall be “played” is likely to 
be influenced by the broadcaster’s or the 
newscaster's prejudices. The best radio sta- 
tions and the best newspapers hold these 
prejudices in check, struggling for fair and 
unbiased presentation of the facts. But it is 
common Knowledge that slanted newspapers 
flourish, presumably because the people wish 
to read them. Would it be feasible for the 
Commission to put off the air a broadcaster 
catering to prejudices that were common 
with big metropolitan dailies in the same 
city? To be sure, the number of broadcast- 
ing channels is limited, but so are the oppor- 
tunities for publication of a daily newspaper. 
We doubt that the FCC can apply stricter 
policies in the regulation of broadcasting 
than the press generally applies without tak- 
ing upon itself an unmanageable problem of 
censorship. The public interest demands a 
wide range of freedom on the air as well as 
in the press. The danger of the FCC em- 
barking upon a policy of censorship seems to 
us much greater than the occasional abuse 
of freedom by licensees whose prejudices 
color their judgment. 


The National Hymn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, april 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
signed by several young people from 
Indianapolis regarding a _ proposed 
change in the name of th2 national 
hymn. 

There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, — 


as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIs, INp., March 30, 1950. 

Deak SENATOR JENNER: Our fifth. grade 
class, room 24, school 70, Indianapolis, Ind., 
would like to have our national hymn, not 
our national anthem, but our national hymn, 
changed from America to America the 
Beautiful. 

America is originally an English tune, God 
Save the King. 

America the Beautiful describes our Nation 
very well. If you could see Warner Bros. pic- 
ture America the Beautiful I think you would 
agree, 

“Many other Americans feel just the same 
as we do. 

You, as our Senator, could give this idea a 
great boost. 

Sincerely, 

Tom Reilly, Harry Jennings, Alice Broad- 
bent, Tom Osborne, Barbara Shook, 
Nancy Fowler, John Brennan, Douglas 
Branch, Charles Allen, Jim P., Douglas 
Burns, Gary Williams, Jimmy Fiege. 





Here Is an Accomplished Fact—Not 
Hope, but History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1950 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, statis- 
tics are not always dull and uninterest- 
ing. Some tabulations which I want to 
furnish herein contain a thrilling story 
of man’s conquest of nature in convert- 
ing deserts into gardens. Since my 
great interest and duty in national leg- 
islation is to promote the cause of recla- 
mation, it might be assumed that I have 
in mind at this moment some future rec- 
lamation project. Not so. Just now I 
want to tell you very briefly in recorded 
statistics the last 10-year story of one of 
the oldest reclamation projects in the 
West. In other words, this is what hap- 
pened in Yuma County, Ariz., instead of 
what we might hope will happen. 

More than a third of a century ago 
enterprising farmers in Yuma County, 
Ariz., began to develop farm lands along 
the Arizona portion of the Yuma Valley 
below the town of Yuma, extending 
southward to the Mexican border. The 
United States Bureau of Reclamation 
developed their project. The Laguna 
diversion dam was built on the Colorado 
River a few miles abov@ Yuma, and water 
for the project was diverted from the 
Laguna Dam and carried in a canal on 
the California side of the river, because 
the physical obstructions were less on the 
west side at that point than on the Ari- 
zona side. The canal came down oppo- 
site the city of Yuma and was brought 
under the Colorado River through an in- 
verted siphon. In this way, water was 
brought to about 45,000 acres of desert 
land in the extreme southwestern corner 
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of the State of Arizona in Yuma County. 
The project is known as the Yuma Valley 
project and is one of two Federal recla- 
mation projects in Arizona which have 
been very successfully functioning more 
than a third of a century. 

According to official reports, the aver- 
age gross crop value per acre on this 
project has been greater than any other 
project in the entire Pacific Southwest. 
To illustrate, in the year 1948 the aver- 
age gross crop production per acre on 
that project was a little over $300. While 
I do not have the record on this project 
for 1949, it is known to be correspond- 
ingly high. What is the reason for this 
phenomenal yield? Undoubtedly it was 
because of a fortunate combination of 
rich soil, plenty of water, and, above all, 
a Climate furnishing the very best pos- 
sible growing season throughout 12 
months of the year. It happens that 
specialty crops, not of a competitive na- 
ture, are grown in this area. Such crops 
as may be said to be moderately com- 
petitive, as, for instance, head lettuce, 
are carefully timed for the produce to 
be ready for the market on a time sched- 
ule that will not bring such produce into 
competition either with the Imperial 
Valley in California or the Salt River 
Valley in Arizona. Thus, these three 
great garden spots in the Pacific South- 
west grow their produce almost by the 
stop watch so that the produce is not 
harvested simultaneously from the three, 
but harvested tandemlike, in order that 
the market demand will be greatest. 

Another reason why the gross crop 
production is so remarkably high is that 
this area is a veritable hothouse or sun 
parlor, not glassed in. During the six 
cooler months which are called winter, 
valuable seed is grown and harvested 
early in time to produce quantities of 
seed for seed markets to be used in other 
areas during the following 6 months. 
Perhaps no equal area in the country 
produces such great quantities of seed 
as does the Yuma Valley. Naturally, 
such seed brings higher prices than could 
otherwise be obtained. Below is a tabu- 
lation showing cultivated acreage, gross 
crop value, gross crop value per acre, and 
the gross crop value annually per acre- 
foot of water used: 

Data on Yuma Valley, Ariz. 























| Gross 

Gross crop 

— iCultivated Gross crop crop value 
Year acreage | value value | per acre- 
per acre foot of 

water 
1939......| 44, 493.00 | $2,014,952.00] $45.29] $10.48 
1940_.....| 44, 445. 00 1, 971, 604. 00 44, 36 10. 49 
W068 .wos 45,627.00 | 3, 385, 280. 00 74.19 | 19.17 
1942......| 45,567.00] ! 38.00 | 124.41] 29,48 
1943_.... 45, 662.00 | 8, 487, 639. 00 185, 88 | 42.93 
1944...... | 45, 077. 00 6, 682, 266. 00 148. 24 | 36. 51 
1945_.....| 44,763.00 | 6,811, 119.00 152. 16 36.14 
ae } 45, 700.00 | 10, 379, 312. 00 227.12 49. 92 
1947.....- | 45, 435.00 | 12, 600,027.00 | 277.32 5, O4 
1948......| 46, 265.00 | 13, 971,371.00 | 301.99 59. 56 
Total 453, 034. 00 | 71, 950, 208. 00 |1, SSO. 96 351. 62 
Average .| 45, 303. 40 7, 195, 020. 80 1538. 10 35. 16 





I cannot study this tabulation and 
view the amount of wealth created by a 
given quantity of Colorado River water 
without extreme regret that about 40 
times that amount of water during the 
same 10-year period flowed past Yuma, 
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Ariz., without being used and was wasted 
in the Gulf of California. Was that 
tragic fact because there was no other 
land on which the water could have been 
used? No; that was not the cause. There 
were 10 times that many acres of just the 
same kind of land in the State of Ari- 
zona that might heve produced the same 
aggregate wealth if 10 times that amount 
of water had been put upon such land— 
but why speculate? It is useless to cry 
over spilled milk. However, it is not nec- 
essary to spill some more milk becaus> 
some has already been spilled. The 
thing I want to emphasize is the sober- 
ing fact that 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 acre- 
feet of water have been flowing, are now 
flowing, and may continue to flow for a 
good many years to come, past this very 
spot without being used, only to be 
wasted in the Gulf of California unless 
Congress wisely acts. 





The Road to Nowhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the March 18, 1950, issue of America, a 
national Catholic weekly review, entitled 
“The Road to Nowhere.” This article 
presents an analysis of the book entitled 
“The Road Ahead” by John T. Flynn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RoaD TO NOWHERE 


A physician has sent us a paper-covered 
edition of John T. Flynn’s book, the Road 
Ahead. He probably got a mailing from the 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 
according to official report the second most 
expensive lobby in Washington. 

Its mailing of February 9, for examplk, 
To All Dentists—A Call for Action Now, 
urged the immediate distribution of five en- 
closed postcards entitled “If You Want To 
Stop Socialism in U. S. A.” If you want to 
stop socialism (most good people do) you will 
buy, preferably in bulk orders, John T. 
Flynn’s book at the special February-March 
introductory price of 50 cents per copy on 
orders of two or more from the Committee 
for Constitutional Government. Hundreds 
of doctors have purchased as many as 25, 50, 
and 100 copies, some 5,000 in all. One In- 
diana surgeon bought 1,100 copies. * * * 
The Oregon State Medical Association pur- 
chased 8,000 copies for distribution to in- 
dividuals across the State. 

The Road Ahead, a book whose significance 
has been compared to the written Word of 
God, has a chapter on the “Kingdom of God” 
(quotes are Mr. Flynn's, presumably as evi- 
dence of his sense of irony). Protesting, too 
much, that “this is not an attack on religion 
or on any organized church,” he sets himself 
to expose the organization of a clique of 
Christian ministers and laymen to poison 
the minds of the Christian churches in 
America with the principles of radical 
socialism. 
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Mr. Flynn fearlessly supplies immediate 
identification of this portentous camarilla. 
It is the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, described five pages fur- 
ther on in the same book as “the greatest 
religious lay body in America,” an organi- 
zation of 25 Protestant denominations, rep- 
resenting 142,354 local congregations with a 
membership of 27,000,000. 

Mr. Flynn disapproves to use a euphe- 
mism—of the pronovncements of the Coun- 
cil on social and economic questions. He 
really disapproves of the effrontery of any 
religious group in impugning the sanctity of 
the uncontrolled capitalism he advocates. 
His explicit indictment is tamer and slicker 
than that, of course. The Federal Council 
is beguiling simple pious Protestants into 
socialism. Mr. Flynn documents his case— 
in part by a quotation from the Council’s 
Social Creed of the Churches that is simply 
not in the document. The author of The 
Road Ahead courteously acknowledges in a 
footnote that he took the nonexistent quota- 
tion from a book by Carl McIntire, the un- 
frocked Presbyterian minister, a promoter of 
the superfundamentalist American Council 
of Christian Churches, who went to Amster- 
dam to steal the headlines from the First 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
and to Bangkok to disrupt the International 
Missionary Council Conference. 

Such fervid advocacy is pure Blanshardism. 
There is the same pretense of impressive 
documentation, the same astute selectivity of 
sources, the same ill-concealed resentment 
of any expression of the social role of religion. 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary 
of the Council, is prepared to supply on re- 
quest (address: 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, 10) a detailed answer to the “misun- 
derstandings, misrepresentations, and falsi- 
ties” in Mr. Flynn’s chapter. Dr. Cavert’s 
conviction that Mr. Flynn’s background un- 
fits him to write “about a field with which 
he is wholly unfamiliar” should serve as a 
caution to Protestants gulled by Paul Blan- 
shard’s seeming knowledge of catholicism. 

Mr. Flynn's genial lumping together of 
England and Russia as equally socialist, his 
insistence that we must stop spending money 
on “What we are told is a ‘cold war,’”’ mani- 
fests a mentality confidently awaiting word 
of McKinley’s election. Mr. Flynn is hardly 
to be thanked that he strangely omitted quo- 
tations from Catholic sources on economic 
end social problems of the day. Perhaps he 
anticipated the judgment, say, of the Rev. 
George G. Higgins, assistant director of 
NCWC’s social action department, who 
tagged The Road Ahead as “the most emo- 
tjonal, illogical, inaccurate, and probably 
even libelous book which we have ever been 
foolish enough to purchase.” 


Policies of the Department of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
a businessman in Indiana which appears 
to me to be a masterpiece of satire on 
the foolish policies pursued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its destruc- 
tion of perishable foodstuffs. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Seymour, INpD., March 25, 1950. 
The Honorable WILLIAM E, JENNER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JENNER: I am in the furniture 
business and am writing this letter to re- 
quest that you obtain for me a subsidy on 
our platform rockers, We are now making 
about a thousand a year and are eager to 
step this production up to 50,000 as soon as 
possible. With so many people in the coun- 
try getting rockin’-chair money we feel that 
the market is unlimited for our product. 
Since you are voting money for potatoes, 
cotton, tobacco, railroads, aviation, and 
many other industries I see no reason why 
we in the furniture business should be 
slighted. Now we would like a guaranteed 
price of $50 each for these rockers. In the 
event we are unable to sell all of them we 
will arrange to burn them right here at the 
factory rather than go to the expense of 
shipping them somewhere else to be de- 
stroyed. I notice that you paid $2.90 a bag 
for potatoes in Maine and then shipped them 
to Chicago which raised the cost to $4 a bag, 
then sold them to farmers for 1 cent a bag. 
That sort of thing is pretty expensive so we 
will gladly arrange to destroy any surplus 
of our rockers right at the factory. 

It should be an easy matter for you to get 
the above-mentioned program through Con- 
gress since I see that last year you boys voted 
to spend twenty-nine billion without even 
aroll call. Perhaps you can get one of Harry’s 
boys to enter our rocker program in the 
budget. I realize that it will be small pota- 
toes to the billion-dollar programs you are 
accustomed to, but perhaps you can start 
a new bureau or something to raise the ante 
and get it in the billion-dollar bracket. I 
certainly cannot see that I am asking any- 
thing unreasonable as I have paid taxes all 
my life and have never received a check 
from my Government. You paid some of 
the boys in Maine as much as $450,000 for 
raising potatoes which the Nation could not 
possibly consume, so why not a few bucks 
for the underfed furniture business. 

We are in a position to provide some pretty 
expensive lobbyists with a pocket full of 
money to spend on the program if you think 
that is necessary. There must be some secret 
to getting those big spending programs, 
which benefit a particular group, through 
Congress, and we are eager to obtain the 
secret. Any information regarding the same 
will be gratefully appreciated. 

Please let me hear from you as soon as 
possible regarding the above-mentioned 
rocker program as we are eager to get the 
Government checks started rolling in. 

Yours most respectfully, 
Harry BOLING. 


National Cancer Drive—Addresses by 
Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, of Wash- 
ington, and Award to Walter Winchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. MAGNUSON. -Mr. President, I ask 


that there be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp a statement I made on April 
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2, 1950, in New York, when the nationa] 
cancer drive was inaugurated. On that 
occasion I had the honor to present, as 
I have on other occasions, the Clement 
Cleveland medal, which is a medai pre. 
sented by the American Cancer Society 
for outstanding work in cancer research 
during the previous year. The medal 
was awarded to Mr. Walter Winchell, the 
noted columnist, for his work in connec- 
tion with the Damon Runyon Cancer 
Fund. At the banquet Mr. Winchell do- 
nated to the American Cancer Society a 
quarter of a million dollars to start the 
drive. I made some remarks in present- 
ing the medal to Mr. Winchell, which I 
ask to have incorporated in the Recorp. 

Mr. President, at the same meeting to 
which I have referred I delivered an ad- 
dress on the problem of cancer. I should 
like to have that inserted in the Recorp 
also. 

There being no objection, the ad. 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MAGNUSON IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH CLEMENT CLEVELAND AWARD TO 
WALTER WINCHELL, Aprit 2, 1950 


No history books that I can recall ever re- 
ferred to the 1880’s in America as “the dark 
ages,” but regarding the problem of cancer, 
that term may well apply. 

For it was only 67 years ago, here in New 
York, that Mrs. John Jacob Astor offered to 
add a wing to the Women’s Hospital in New 
York, stipulating only that it be called the 
Cancer Pavilion. The hospital's answer, as- 
tonishingly enough was a resounding “No’— 
one of the few cases on record where a hos- 
pital, no matter how wealthy, ever turned 
down a gift of money. 

The hospital’s reasoning was this: “We 
couldn’t get a patient to enter a section of 
the hospital with such a dismal name.” 

Fortunately, Mrs. Astor consulted a physi- 
cian who was doing tremendous work as a 
cancer specialist—Dr. Clement Cleveland. He 
persuaded her to build a whole new hospital 
and call it frankly the New York Cancer Hos- 
pital. But, Dr. Cleveland was a little ahead 
of his time—the hush-hush attitude toward 
cancer was not to be broken down that easily. 
The New York Cancer Hospital was forced to 
change its name to stay in business. 

Such experiences made a lasting impres- 
sion on Dr, Cleveland's daughter, Elsie. Over 
and over again she heard her father and 
other doctors say: “If the patient would have 
just come to us a little earlier—last year, 
last month, last week—we could have saved 
his life.” She realized that doctors alone 
could not win this battle. The people them- 
selves must learn to face cancer facts squarely 
and openly. It was Dr. Cleveland and his 
daughter—then Mrs. Robert G. Mead—who 
brought together top professional and lay 
leaders in 1913 in a historical meeting which 
saw the birth of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer—now the American Cancer 
Society. 

In 1913, the society operated on a budget 
of $10,000. Last year the public contributed 
$14,000,000 to the cancer crusade. Through 
every medium of public communication we 
see and hear the word “cancer,” and learn the 
facts which can save lives. Cancer contro! is 
a reality—a tribute to such pioneers as Dr. 
Clement Cleveland. 

Dr. Cleveland died in 1934. Three years 
later the New York City Cancer Committee 
established in his memory the annual Cle- 
ment Cleveland Medal for outstanding work 
in the campaign to control cancer. 

Year after year this award has gone to 
outstanding men and women—research 
scientists, administrators, physicians, lay- 














men—who have dedicated themselves to the 
all-out fight to lick cancer. 

The New York City Cancer Committee has 
chosen as the recipient of the Clement Cleve- 
land Medal for 1949 a man who has probably 
done more than any other single human to 
drive heme to the people of the world the 
meaning of the word “cancer,” and the ne- 
cessity of sparing no effort in seeking out its 
cause and cure. In the memory of a friend, 
whcse life cancer took, he launched the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for cancer 
research, and we all have seen what this great 
voluntary effort has achieved. Now in its 
fourth year, the fund has spurred some $3,- 
000,000 in contributions from the public, and 
in turn has put this money to work through 
grants to 77 institutions in 35 States. It has 
worked hand in hand with the American 
Cancer Society and its local affiliate, the New 
York City Cancer Committee, in giving to 
science the equipment and the manpower 
this fight against cancer demands. 

As a great molder of public opinion, he 
has aroused a whole Nation to action. He 
has helped influence Government, as well as 
private spending, in a great coordinated fight 
against cancer. 

It is my pleasure to award to Walter 
Winchell the New York City Cancer Commit- 
tee’s Clement Cleveland Medal for 1949. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


If any of you like old stories, you will relish 
ihis one. 1t made the rounds over and over 
again during the war, but I still like it. Per- 
haps some of you saw the signs that were 
posted in the offices of the military establish- 
ment’s top-secret experimental laboratories, 
“The difficult we do immediately,” said the 
signs, “the impossible takes a little longer.” 
Similar signs could be posted today in labor- 
atories throughout the country where top- 
flight researchers are fighting another war— 
the one against cancer. 

Not too long ago an open discussion of 
cancer would have appalled you because so 
little was known about it and because people 
had an aversion to the very word cancer. 
Today we have been able to erase from our 
minds much of the false stigma attached to 
this disease and we know a great deal about 
cancer—that early detection and early treat- 
ment can cure many cases. 

This has come about principally because 
of the American Cancer Society, an organiza- 
tion of laymen and doctors who are devoted 
to stamping out cancer as a major Killer 
among the diseases of mankind. 


Research 


The search for new knowledge in the med- 
ical sciences is being expended daily. 
American investments in research have pro- 
duced a body of knowledge which if fully 
applied, would advance human health im- 
measurably. The health care of the Amer- 
ican people cannot and must not become a 
monopoly—either of governments, private 
enterprise or charitable institutions. Each of 
these have made great contributions to 
American health. Each must grow and en- 
dure in wisdom, strength and efficiency; and 
all must work together. 

The crisis in America’s professional schools 
is most serious. Many medical and other 
professional schools have fallen into serious 
financial straits. Present high standards 
must be maintained and raised as rapidly 
as possible. Expansion of educational facil- 
ities is essential if the demand for trained 
personnel is to be met, 

During the last 5 years, the American 
Cancer Society, having recognized the im- 
portance of intensified investigative efforts 
through its 61 chartered divisions and more 
than 2,600 county branches, has allocated 
over $13,000,000 for research from the money 
contributed by the American people. The 
society spends 25 percent of its income in 
the support of studies in the field of growth 
and in the training of young scientists to 
carry it forward. 
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Control of cancer eventually will come 
through an understanding of cancer’s 
causes, the means of prevention, and effec- 
tive treatment methods. This knowledge 
waits on research. The path of research is 
long and hard. Cancer is as mysterious as 
life itself. Scientists may have to uncover 
the secret of growth in the individual cell 
before they can learn why and how it starts, 
how it grows, and what will stop it. 

As time is measured in research, we are 
progressing rapidly. Each year more prog- 
ress is made in organizing cancer research 
than during any previous year, but none can 
tell how long a time must pass before can- 
cer is beaten. But the search goeson. Thou- 
sands of substances are under test to find 
one powerful enough to destroy cancer with- 
out harming normal cells. 

Progress has keen made in the standard 
methods of treating cancer. Surgery and 
radiation. New antibiotics, like penicillin, 
Improved anesthesia and surgical tech- 
niques enable us to excise cancer from parts 
of the body that were formerly inaccessible. 

X-rays are being directed with increasing 
succcss at hidden cancers, and radium fo- 
cused upon many tumors. And the possi- 
bilities of radio-active isotopes—byproducts 
of atomic energy are being exvlored. Note- 
worthy among the research advances made 
in 1949 were several facts: 

1. New evidence relating to changes in 
blood serum in cancer patients, opening up 
the possible development of a practical blood 
test “or cancer. 

2. Evaluation of antifolic acid compounds 
as a treatment of definite but limited bene- 
fit in treating acute leukemia. 

3. Discovery of the vast potentialities of 
the hormones, ACTH and cortisone, in treat- 
ment of rheumatism and other diseases, and 
preliminary testing of these drugs in cancer, 
particularly leukemia. 

4. Discovery that a new chemical com- 
pound—guanazolo—will inhibit the growth 
of certain types of cancer in mice without ap- 
parent toxic effects to the animal. 

5. Further evidence that chemical agents 
which produce environmental cancer also 
cause changes in the hereditary pattern of 
the body's cells. 

Research gets 25 cents of each dollar to 
hire laboratory technicians, buy centrifuges, 
electronic microscopes, experimental animals, 
and other equipment needed to track down 
and destroy the disease. Modern research, 
bit by bit, is exposing cancer's secrets. It 
is learning slowly but surely the relation- 
ship between cancer and the hormones our 
glands secrete, the food we eat, the rays of 
the sun, the biochemical reactions in our 
body and the chemicals in our environment, 
The research program of the American Can- 
cer Society with its interest and money may 
make it possible to beat cancer in our time. 
The once narrow horizon of the scientists who 
worked on cancer has been broadened be- 
yond belief. 

During the current fiscal year the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society has financed research 
projects by more than 240 scientists and 
teams of scientists. It has financed addi- 
tional work by other hundreds of scientists 
with grants to 26 large research institutions 
in 20 States throughout the Nation.,The total 
expended on cancer research by the Society 
for the year is more than $3,500,000. It can 
be said truly that never in history has an 
investment brought a greater return. The 
threat of cancer is worth the mobilized effort 
of our scientists, for after all, cancer costs 
more American lives than combat exacted 
during the most destructive years of World 
War II. It’s up to us, the citizenry, to get be- 
hind our scientists to give them the time, 
manpower, equipment and the experimental 
materials they need to find the cause and 
cure of cancer. In 1913, the American Can- 
cer Society operated on a budget of $10,000. 
Last year, the public contributed $13,600,000. 
Today cancer control is big business. It has 
to be in order to curb the disease that is one 
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of our most serious and most baffling national 
edical problems. 
With painstaking care, scientists are trac- 
ing the basic biological processes of life—to 
determine where they vary in people with 


and without cancer. And in this maze of 
biochemical and physiolcgical reactions they 
are finding threads of evidence which eventu- 
ally may indicate the origins of cancer. 
Certain patterns of hormone production are 
proving peculiar to some kinds of cancer. 
Enzymes, those substances whose presence 
are essential to normal cell chemistry—the 
building and break-down of living tissue and 
the generation of energy—have been found 
to have bearing upon the development of 
cancer. Even the B-complex vitamins in the 
food we eat are now known to have some 
influence on the disease. 

The physicists have discovered that ultra- 
violet rays can cause cancer—even habitual 
overexposure to the rays of the sun. Geneti- 
cists are trying to determine how much of a 
part inheritance plays in susceptibility and 
resistance to cancer. 

In a hundred strategic sectors, the counter- 
attack against cancer is being perfected. 
These points, of course, are laboratories in 
universities and hospitals where our greatest 
research scientists work. The weapons they 
forge against this disease are made available 
to all of us—everywhere. The hormones 
found in Boston to help breast cancer 
patients are being used in Butte and San 
Diego. Substances used in Berkeley are 
being tried in Kansas City and New York. 
New methods of detecting cancer in body 
fluids are developed in Portland, Oreg., and 
used in Portland, Maine. Surgical tech- 
niques perfected in New Orleans are saving 
lives in Washington and Wisconsin. A day 
after a Chicago scientist announced a possi- 
ble blood test for early cancer, hospitals from 
Bangor to Seattle and Miami to Los Angeles 
were clamoring for the information. The 
scientists who learns in a laboratory at the 
University of Washington that certain drugs 
may cause cancer and the scientist who 
works in a massive, marble building in New 
York on chemicals that kill cancer are work- 
ing for us—each one of us right here. They 
are trying to find out how to prevent our 
getting cancer or—in case it should happen— 
how to cure us. 

Whether we like it or not—whether we 
choose to be or not—we are in this cancer 
fight—every last one of us. Our lives and 
the lives of our loved ones are at stake. We 
cannot dodge the cancer draft. We cannot 
go AWOL from the cancer fight. 

Now that we are in this cancer war, let’s 
fight it with all we have, and let’s win it. 
This year the scientists who equip us with 
weapons against cancer are working with 
the $3,500,000 we gave them through the 
American Cancer Society. They could use 
at least twice that amount. They need at 
least twice that amount. They need it for 
research beds which cost as much as $12,000 
a year, so they can study the effect on hu- 
mans of promising experimental chemicals. 
They need as much as $25,000 for electron 
microscopes which enlarge the celis 300,000 
times and enable them to study viruses 
which may cause some cancers. They need 
countless rats and mice and guinea pigs for 
experiments with new compounds—to find 
one which may save Our lives. They need 
massive and delicate instruments, like the 
mass spectrometer costing $15,000, which 
can tear apart and identify the fragments 
of infinitely small bits of matter. 

Many of us here tonight are familiar with 
the work of Dr. Vannevar Bush and the or- 
ganization he directed during the war. 

The Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment gave us the atom bomb, the prox- 
imity fuse, rockets, and guided missiles. I 
had the good fortune to meet with Dr. Bush 
and one of his aides, Mr. Teeter, at the close 
of the last war. Out of that meeting, I 
sponsored a National Science Foundation 











, which has now passed both Houses of 
Congress. 
National Science Foundation 
The primary purpose of the establishment 


of a National Science Foundation is to de- 
velop and encourage the pursuit of a na- 
tional policy for the promotion of basic re- 
search and education in the sciences and 
correlate its scientific research programs 


with those undertaken by public and pri- 


vate research groups. The institutes of 
health are concerned with health and man 
in the field of applied science. The National 
Science Foundation is concerned only with 
basic medicine. The Wational Science 
Foundauon will only implement programs 
already going and in no way restrict the ac- 
tivities of institutes of health. All agen- 


cies will and can cooperate together. 

The Division of Medicine of the National 
Science Foundation will be the medical 
scientists’ right arm in wrestling with the 
basic problems of medicine. It will seek 
solutions through basic research in the hope 
that by pushing back this frontier the an- 
swer to specific diseases will be revealed. 
From the National Science Foundation it is 
hoped will come ideas to nurture and provide 
life blood to institutes of health and the 
American Cancer Society. 

Cancer will be more difficult to solve than 
the atomic bomb was to build. We know 
the basic science of the bomb. We do not 
know the secret of growth in man. How- 
ever mechanical we men may seem to the 
ladies, we are not so easy to understand as a 
machine. Machines are built by men and 
we inherit human beings by accident of 
birth. The complicated mechanism of man 
is not entirely understood. The female of 
the species is never understood. 


American Cancer Society and the Damon 
Runyon Memorial Fund 


Incorporated in the spring of 1947, the 
Runyon Fund, largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Winchell, its treasurer, and his asso- 
ciates, Dan Parker and Leonard Lyons, has 
raised over $3,000,000 for cancer research. 
All of these funds are allocated for cancer 
research, including fellowships. Some 
$2,700,000 has been allocated to 70 institu- 
tions in 35 States, a substantial portion of 


which is for research in New York City 
where you fortunately have outstanding 
facilities. 


The relationship between the Damon Run- 
yon Fund and the American Cancer Society 
is a superb example of two partners working 
together for a common goal. The American 
Cancer Society carefully screen research 
projects, the money for which is provided 
from funds which you volunteers raise which 
go not only for research, but for the educa- 
tion of the physicians and the individual, 
and service to cancer sufferers. The Damon 
Runyon Fund provides additional funds so 
that the Nation's cancer research program 
may go on without interruption and with- 
out lagging. 

I could not close without paying tribute 
to you who are here, who are dedicated to 
the proposition that no problem, not even 
cancer, is too difficult to tackle. 





Food for Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject Food for Thought, 
delivered by me on April 6, 1950, at New 
Orleans, La., before members of the 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New Orleans. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Foop ror THOUGHT 


Today, April 6, marks the thirty-third 
anniversary of our entry into World War I. 
When President Wilson in April 1917 asked 
Congress for a declaration of war, so that 
we might join our friends in that great 
struggle, he said: 

“The world must be made safe {or democ- 
racy.” 

And so, it came to pass, that we did dedi- 
cate our lives, our fortunes and all that was 
near and dear to us, so that our way of life 
could be preserved—or may I say, so that 
democracy might live. America had chosen 
to spend her blood and exert her might for 
the principles that gave her birth and for 
the preservation of the unbounded freedom 
she has always enjoyed. 

Less than a quarter of a century later we 
were forced into another cruel conflict, World 
War II. Here again we dedicated our lives, 
our fortunes and all that was near and dear 
to us, so as to save a great and precious form 
of Government for ourselves and for the 
world. A few days after Congress declared 
war, President Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 

“We covenant with each other before all 
the world, that having taken up arms in 
the defense of liberty, we will not lay them 
down before liberty is once again secure in 
the world we live in. For that security we 
pray; for that security we act—now and ever 
more.” 

We risked our lives, we dissipated our God- 
given natural resources in those two devastat- 
ing wars, so that our country could continue 
to protect and preserve our cherished liberty. 
As a free people we have developed a match- 
less private enterprise system that provides 
us with a standard of living unequaled, in 
fact, far superior to that of any other country 
on earth. That I know, for I have learned 
it from actual observation and experience. 

Under that system we were able to create 
almost overnight the greatest war machine 
that was ever assembled to give battle; to 
direct it across two oceans and through al- 
most 4 years of grueling war, and to drive it 
to-ultimate and unconditional victory. Last, 
but not least, we have been able to produce 
ample food and manufacture sufficient in- 
dustrial equipment to materially assist a war- 
torn world to get back on its feet. 

We were willing to sacrifice our all so that 
we could continue to enjoy the blessings of 
freedom. And yet, today, we have certain 
elements in our scheme of society that are 
advocating plans—and some are actively 
sponsoring legislation—that bid fair to de- 
stroy our way of life. Others are openly 
defying the law and are getting by with it. 
Need I emphasize that law and order must 
be maintained at all cost—political ex- 
pediency notwithstanding—lest we may be 
subjected to mob rule. 

Our system of private enterprise has be- 
come most complex during the past genera- 
tion. There has developed an unhealthy 
amount of antagonism between labor and 
capital. I am not entirely satisfied with the 
existing method of handling labor-manage- 
ment disputes. The cause should be ex- 
plored. There is room for improvement. 
The Senate adopted several amendments to 
the existing law but the House of Repre- 
sentatives has failed to follow through as a 
result of pressure from labor czars. If only 
the Jabor leaders would cooperate with the 
Congress, our task would be greatly simpli- 
fied. Instead, they are advocating a return to 
the lopsided Wagner Act. Thus far they 
have met with little success. In passing, may 









I point out that not very long ago it was 
management that was in control and labor 
suffered considerably. It was management 
that defied Congress at that time and as q 
result the one-sided Wagner Act was passed, 
If management had then cooperated with 
the Congress the Wagner Act would never 
have become law in its present form. Today 
both sides have had their fling and it is to 
be hoped that more cooperation will be forth- 
coming between the two groups constituting 
our private enterprise system. I firmly be- 
lieve that labor and management should be 
kept in balance and that neither should be 
given an advantage over the other. 

The rights of our sovereign States, those 
rights that played such an important part 
in the formation of our Union, are being in- 
creasingly circumscribed by a bureaucracy 
that believes in a powerful centralized gov. 
ernment. The Tidelands question, with 
which all of you are familiar, is a good exam- 
ple of that trend. The big arm of the Fed- 
eral Government is reaching out to control 
the vast oil and gas resources lying beneath 
our coastal waters, all in contradiction to es- 
tablished customs and well-settled juris- 
prudence. Next will come Federal control 
of our fisheries and other resources of the 
sea. 

Only last week it was necessary for Con- 
gress to act in order to prevent power-crazed 
bureaucrats from usurping the States’ juris- 
diction over the production and gathering of 
natural gas. Not content with the power to 
regulate the sale of gas when it is transported 
in interstate commerce, these bureaucrats 
sought the authority to regulate the explora- 
tion and the crilling for gas in a sovereign 
State. Not only that, but they also sought 
to regulate the extraction of butane, gasoline, 
and other byproducts of natural gas, not- 
withstanding the fact that those operations 
are performed entirely within the confines of 
a sovereign State. 

I could dwell on other phases of the plan, 
such as socialized medicine, the classifica- 
tion of jobs in industry, and the fixing of 
wages beginning with the minimum estab- 
lished by law, all of which I have opposed. 
Time will not permit me to discuss al! of 
them. 

I should like to now discuss briefly some of 
the iniquitous civil-rights bills advocated by 
the President. This attack upon consti- 
tutional government has been fostered by 
both of the great political parties and for 
purely political reasons. The head of the 
Democratic Party is bending every effort to 
beat the Republicans to the draw, and the 
South has been forced to wage a strenuous 
fight to uphold the Constitution and to 
maintain its traditions and customs. The 
civil-rights legislation is a disguised attempt 
to create a central bureaucracy, in which 
the traditional and constitutional rights, 
both of the States and of the people, could 
be disregarded at the whim of an all-power- 
ful Chief Executive. 

We in Louisiana dislike the poll tax. As 4 
former member of the Louisiana Legislature 
I helped to pass a law to abolish it as a pre- 
requisite for voting. Other States have done 
likewise until today the poll tax exists in 
only seven States. Repeal movements are 
now under way in those States, and within 
4 or 5 years the poll tax will be a thing of 
the past. In spite of this, however, the civil- 
rights advocates would have the Congress 
usurp a State’s constitutional authority to 
establish the qualifications of its voters. 

We of the South condemn lynching ‘or 
what it is—murder. We are dealing with 
lynching through State police systems, 
through education, and through other met5- 
ods. We are coping with it most effectively. 
There is no offense in the history of crim!n- 
ology that is more on the way out than ‘1s 
lynching. It is almost extinct. Let the civil- 
rights advocates desire legislation enacted 
to make lynching a Federal crime, so that 
the Federal authorities could go into any 
sovereign State where a lynching is sU5- 








pected, supplant the local officers, prosecute 
those officers, and even bring civil suits for 
damages against the local government it- 
self. Such a law would invade the domain 
of powers reserved to the States by the 
United States Constitution. Antilynching 
legislation could not possibly be enforced 
and I fear that it would do serious harm to 
the very people it is designed to help—the 
southern Negroes. Its enactment would set 
off a chain of violent reaction toward them. 

I now come to the most far-reaching and 
dangerous of the civil-rights proposals, com- 
monly referred to as the FEPC bill. It is my 
understanding that every effort will be made 
to push that nefarious piece of legislation 
through the Congress. I propore to speak 
against its enactment as long as God gives 
me breath. 

The *EPC proposal would establish a vast 
Federal bureaucracy, with regional, State, 
and local officers to supervise the daily oper- 
ations of every sizable business in the United 
States, dictating to every employer whom 
he can hire, fire, transfer, or promote. 
Should the day ever come when the Federal 
Government can interfere with an employ- 
er’s free judgment in the selection and main- 
tenance of an efficient force of employees, 
we might as well hang black crepe on the 
doors of private enterprise. 

The bill is a serious and indefensible de- 
nial of the liberty to contract. It substitutes 
governmental judgment for personal judg- 
ment as to the qualifications and desirability 
of persons for employment and for advance- 
ment. It imposes arbitrary restraints on 
freedom of association. 

The bill attempts to create a civil right 
which is beyond the scope of Congress. 
Such a right has not been delegated to the 
United States, but has been specifically re- 
tained in the States. 

Aside from its unconstitutionality, the 
legislation ignores social patterns. Legisla- 
tion cannot create tolerance and good feel- 
ing. Nor can it erase differences in attitude, 
outlook, or human behavior. The bill ig- 
nores established social patterns based on 
law and customs. Its operation would in- 
evitably tend to undermine those local pat- 
terns, thereby setting the stage for untold 
strife, dissension, and fierce resistance to 
enforcement of the law. 

Whether segregation is right or wrong has 
no place in the argument. Segregation ex- 
ists. Mark Ethridge, publisher of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, is well known for his 
liberal views. While a member of the war- 
time Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion, he said this: 

“There is no power in the world—not even 
in all the mechanized armies of the earth, 
Allied and Axis—which could now force the 
southern white people to the abandonment 
of the principle of segregation.” 

Such a law would be a tremendous step in 
the direction of governmental control not 
only of private management but also of 
every phase of human endeavor and human 
relationship. It would eventually destroy 
the cherished liberty which we fought two 
Global Wars to preserve. 

I should like your indulgence for a few 
more minutes to discuss a problem that is 
undermining our financial structure and eat- 
ing into the strength and vitality of our 
Naticnal Government. Unless checked, it 
Vill destroy our democracy, by leading us 
straight into national impoverishment. I 
refer to deficit spending. Whenever a na- 
tion, like a person or a corporation, goes on, 
year after year, living beyond its means, 
can only end in bankruptcy. I ask: 











its budget even in these times of rel 

prosperity, what is going to happen if and 
when hard times come along? During this 
period of prosperity we should be not only 
paying our way, but also cutting down on 
our national debt. Instead, we are adding 
to it at the rate of $5,000,000,000 per year. 





.to us for help. 
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Deficit spending must come to an end, and 
soon. We must balance the budget, and 
steer away from the perilous tendency now 
prevalent among our Government planners, 
that of spending more money than the Fed- 
eral Treasury takes in. Each and every de- 
partmental head should be instructed by the 
Chief Executive to effect substantial econ- 
omies in the interest of national solvency. 

As the spokesmen of our international 
policies, members of the State Department 
in particular might well heed my words in 
this respect. As chairman of a special Sen- 
ate Appropriations Fact-Finding Subcom- 
mittee, I made a round-the-world trip last 
fall; I visited most of the nations that are 
now receiving American aid, or are looking 
I was .mazed to find that 
the leaders of those countries believe that 
we live in a land of unlimited milk and 
honey, and that our resources are inex- 
haustible. They believe, too, that we should 
open our treasury to them to prevent the 
Communists from taking over their countries. 
I can assure you, that however backward 
they might be in other respects, they are not 
backward in asking for financial assistance 
from their generous Uncle Sam. 

The State Department should brief our 
representatives abroad as to our financial 
condition, and in turn have them enlighten 
these people on the cold facts. If that were 
done, I am certain that the demands upon 
us might be tempered with reason. The 
State Department should tell our friends 
across the seas that every dollar we give 
them or lend them is borrowed money; that 
in order to assist them we are placing our- 
selves deeper in debt. In other words, if 
our representatives would present a realistic 
version of our economy—talk po’mouf as 
we say in the South—instead of presenting 
the lush picture that is usually painted of 
America, we might find these dependent 
nations less aggressive in their demands. 

When I was abroad recently, I told the 
rulers of several governments in the Middle 
East and Far East about our debt situation. 
I informed them that the interest of our 
national debt amounted to more than was 
required to run our Government in 1934 and 
1935. They could not believe that we had 
permitted our country to drift into such a 
situation. All of them were laboring under 
the impression that our Goverment can spare 
with ease all the goods and moneys we are 
handing out. In most cases, after I made 
known our financial condition, the response 
was unanimous that America must conserve 
its resources and remain strong financially 
in order to prevent the further spread of 
communism throughout the world. 

Need I further emphasize to you that un- 
less the trend that now prevails in Washing- 
ton is arrested, we are apt to lose our way of 
life—a way that has enabled America to 
achieve undisputed world Ieadership. It 
would be a sad paradox if, in order to avert 
communism among our friends, we should 
exhaust and impoverish ourselves and in so 
doing invite communism to our own shores, 

It is necessary that our people interest 
themselves in government and keep abreast 
of what is going on and make every effort to 
stem the tide lest it engulf us. So long as 
Americans keep awake, so long as they are 
vigilant, so long as they remain on guard for 
the preservation of their individual liberties, 
I have no fear of the consequences. A story 
I heard recently might better illustrate what 
I am trying to emphasize. 

There was once a minister of the gospel 
who had engaged sea passage from England 
to Norway, and having never traveled by sea 
before, he was somewhat apprehensive of the 
perils of ocean travel. He asked the ticket 
agent if there were any danger in his cross- 
ing, and the agent told him that so long as 
the sailors were a-fussin’ and a-cussin’ they 
were not frightened; it was only when they 
were too afraid to fuss and cuss that the 
ship would be in serious trouble. 
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While they were in midpassage a terrible 
storm hit the ship, and it began to pitch and 
roll. The minister peeped out of his cabin, 
and the sailors on deck were fussing and 
cussing, so he went back relieved. The storm 
grew worse, and again the minister peeped 
out. Sure enough, the sailors were fussin’ 
and cussin’ above the roar of the winds. A 
little while later the minister again listened, 
fearful that the severity of the storm had 
finally frightened the seamen, but they were 
still fussin’ and cussin’. The clergyman re- 
tired to his room, but he had lost confidence 
somewhat in the ticket agent’s admonitions, 
and he felt that he had best resort to prayer. 
He knelt on the roiling deck of his stateroom 
and prayed, “O Lord, if in your infinite wis- 
dom you must keep this tempest howling 
outside and this ship pitching and tossing, 
just please, O Lord, also keep those sailors 
fussin’ and cussin’.” 

So long as we as Americans can keep 
a-cussin’ and a-fussin’ we shall be able to 
exercise Our freedom to speak, our freedom 
to complain, and our freedom to choose. It 
is when the gloom of discouragement settles 
over us that we will no longer assert our- 
selves. Then either we will no longer care 
to preserve our personal liberties, or we will 
realize too late that they have been lost 
forever. 

Let us make every effort to maintain our- 
Selves free—free of foreign “isms,” and as 
well, free of the creeping tentacles of an om- 
nipotent Federal bureaucracy. I shall con- 
tinue to fight against both. Perhaps I am 
old fashioned, but I believe that it is old- 
fashioned Americanism that our country has 
been built upon and stands for today. Only 
by fighting for our system of free incentive 
and free enterprise can we hope to preserve 
it against the onslaughts of those who would 
tear it down and subject our people to the 
oppression of complete state control. In 
closing I ask only that each of you go forth 
determined to promote the resurgence of 
the Americanism that has made our coun- 
try the finest, the strongest, the most pros- 
perous land in the world. 








Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, on the Occasion of the Pres- 
entation to Him of the Annual Award 


of Metropolitan Conference of Temple 
Brotherhoods 
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HON. WILLIAM BENTON 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] to the 
Metropolitan Conference of ‘Temple 
Brotherhoods in New York on April 9, 
1950. I was deeply moved by the scroll 
which was presented to our eminent and 
world-famous colleague. I am sure the 
Senate as a whole will respond similarly 
to it. It pays high and deserved tribute 
in the following eloquent words: 

To Herspert H. LEHMAN, first man of our 
people, Governor of our State, and Senator, 
you have wielded the power of high office 
for the betterment of mankind. Because of 
your striving t 


ward the brotherhood of man, 
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its goal approaches near to reality. You 
have honored and glorified the name of 
Israel. 

Yn this Passover, day of memorial for the 
deliverance of our people, we remember that 
you, too, are blessed, like Abraham of old, 
who withheld not his son from the altar of 
freedom but gave him, your own heart’s 
blood, in supreme sacrifice for human lib- 
erty. When the evil was overthrown, you, 
one of the driven and oppressed, were chosen, 
as by an act of God, to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, shelter the homeless, and 
comfort the distressed among all peoples. 
May the days of your years exceed the four- 
score and ten, with the grece of God and 
the love of all men. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I feel honored and proud to be invited 
here this evening to accept this scroll— 
the annual award of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference of Temple Brotherhoods. At the 
same time I feel a deep humility, because I 
know that whatever small contribution I 
might have made to my fellow men is in- 
significant in the face of the terrible prob- 
lems that confront us today. 

There has been much talk in recent years 
about a return to God—a return to belief in 
basic values and basic concepts. I hope and 
pray that this is more than talk. The need 
for a true moral revival has never been 
greater than it is today. In a world where 
an atomic bomb or a hydrogen bomb can 
destroy a life or a civilization, we must re- 
invigorate our spiritual values if we are to 
avert total catastrophe. This is the only 
sound course for all mankind. 

We here in the United States, of all faiths 
and all religions, must show the way. Here 
in the fresh climate of freedom and democ- 
racy, man can turn to his God without fear. 

So while our faith in God must be re- 
vitalized, our faith in our own democratic 
institutions, too, must be renewed and 
strengthened. If our democratic institu- 
tions are permitted to fail by our own indif- 
ference, we cannot hope to retain the free- 
dom which those institutions are designed 
to serve. And where there is no freedom 
there is no God. 

In the final analysis the outcome in the 
struggle for peace lies in the hands of 
every one of us as individuals. We must 
strive increasingly to maintain the climate 
in which democracy can survive and grow. 

And democracy must stand up to the criti- 
cal task of providing greater security for all 
people while defending without compromise 
the rights of the individual. 

There is one major obstacle to our winning 
this struggle which is not presented by 
either the Communists on the left or the 
reactionaries of the right. It is not that 
obstacle that is in our own hearts and minds. 
It is fear. We must overcome our sense of 
personal fear which is today impeding our 
efforts to keep democracy a living and 
dynamic force here at home and throughout 
the world. 

Our fear takes many forms. The most 
prevalent is our fear and suspicion of each 
other. This fear leads us to question the 
sincerity and the morality of all our fellow 
citizens 

It is a good thing for men to be temperate 
in their judgments. There is also the dan- 
ger, however, that we will be restrained in 
our actions not through judgment but 
through fear. There is a growing tendency 
to be restrained by the fear that what we 
are going to say is going to make the wrong 
impression on somebody else. Our reticence 
can easily become a mark of cowardice as 
well as of wisdom. 


It takes courage to live fully in these 
times and to speak out against those who 
are assailing the character and patriotism 
of our neighbors. It takes courage to over- 
come our complacency in the face of eco- 
nomic and social injustices and demand 
equality and freedom for all our fellow men, 
not for just some of them. 

In spite of the obvious disappointments 
and discouragement which today beset us, 
I believe with all my heart that world se- 
curity and a lasting peace can be provided if 
we show enough patience, good will, and 
understanding. In a democracy it is the 
responsibility of the individual to work to- 
ward this end. While collectively we have a 
great blessing in our wealth and freedom, 
individually we have a great responsibility 
for the outcome of the ideological conflict 
which today divides the world. 

In many other nations this idea of in- 
dividualism has never taken root. But we 
in America should never forget that the 
rights which we call inalienable can only be 
preserved by the most unceasing vigilance 
on the part of each and all of us. We must 
hold to our faith in freedom even in the 
valley of fear through which we now walk. 
We must confront and defeat the forces of 
fear and evil which press hard for our 
surrender. 

To overcome our fear we must bulwark our 
faith: our faith in God, in our own capaci- 
ties, and in our fellow man. 

But even democracy is mere form without 
content, unless it bears at its center an inner 
faith in the goodness of God, in the sanctity 
of the human soul, and in the brotherhood 
of man under God. First we must be loyal 
to these concepts, or our devotion to democ- 
racy is tinsel and dross. If our spiritual faith 
is weakened, we will not prevail in the strug- 
gles ahead. 

If we let down our defenses in our demo- 
cratic practices, if we permit the rights of 
some of our people to be denied or withheld, 
for any reason, if we deny equal justice to 
any in our midst—even to those who would 
deny it to us—if we do any of these things, 
we invite defeat and disaster. The fortress 
of democracy is only as strong as its weakest 
point. Our Nation is weakest where its de- 
mocracy is weakest—in the partial denial of 
rights and privileges to racial minorities, and 
in the withholding of full social justice from 
vast numbers of the underprivileged. 

Democracy, like religion, is an expression 
of faith, a call to duty from which no man 
may draw back. Democracy must be sup- 
ported by a militant faith, and by a willing- 
ness to crusade for that faith, and to abide 
by it in all ways and in all relationships. 
Democracy is not a habit to be worn only 
on fair days. Sometimes democracy is awk- 
ward, and uncomfortable. Sometimes it in- 
volves danger. But if it is good at all, it is 
good all the time. 

So, in accepting this award today, I accept 
it as an honor, but also as a challenge. It is 
a challenge to me personally, and to all of us 
who are gathered here tonight. Let us dem- 
onstrate that faith which has made our reli- 
gion a symbol of survival through the cen- 
turies of persecution and disaster. Let us 
strive for the concrete manifestations of 
brotherhood to which this great temple is 
dedicated. Let us hold fast to our faith and 
cherish each other, not in fear but in love. 

Let us emerge from the shadows of doubt 
into the light of confidence and courage. 
We are strong in our ideals, and our strength 
is multiplied tenfold by tolerance and under- 
standing. 

In this green and pleasant land of ours, 
let us show the world that love and devotion 
are our watchwords. Under these brave ban- 
ners, we will prevail. 
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Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ..ppendix of the Recorp progra:.1 No. 
22 in my broadcasts to the people of 
Pennsylvania on Happenings in Wash- 
ington. This broadcast was on April 10, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON 
(Program No. 22) 


This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from the 
Nation’s Capital, and bringing you another 
discussion of happenings in Washington. 

I want to talk to you about social security, 
This is one of the most important of all sub- 
jects to millions of our workers, to millions 
of their dependents, and to those past the 
age of 65 who have retired to live on the 
benefits. 

The Federal social security law came into 
being in 1935, Naturally, as with any new 
law, the test of time and operation pointed 
out its weaknesses and strong points. Some 
glaring weaknesses were shown up. Some 
drastic changes were indicated. Today we 
are working on the first major revision since 
1939. 

Last year the House of Representatives, 
by an overwhelming vote of 333 to 14, passed 
a bill to amend the old Social Security Act. 

The new bill would extend social-security 
coverages to about 11,000,000 people not now 
covered, It offers coverage to millions of 
self-employed men and women in certain 
classifications who were not provided for in 
the original act. It provides an average 
increase of 70 percent to present beneficiaries 
and a new category to cover total and per- 
manently disabled persons regardless of age. 

Other new provisions would give a wage 
credit to veterans of World War II for time 
spent in service. It would include State and 
local government employees on a voluntary 
basis. Also it would increase the total 
annual earnings on which contributions are 
made by employees and employers from 
$3,000 to $3,600. 

At the very end of the 1949 session the bill 
was sent to the Senate. Early this year the 
Senate Finance Committee—of which I am 
a member—went to work on the bill. 

We held almost daily hearings for 9 weeks. 
Two hundred and seventy-five witnesses ap- 
peared before us. They presented a great 
variety of views and opinions. Many were 
experts on various subjects. They included 
representatives of State governments and 
Officials of State and national organizations. 
Many citizens testified as individuals, offer- 
ing their own ideas on social security, Our 
committee heard them all. 

In addition, we received for study and con- 
sideration about 250 briefs and statements, 
and thousands of letters from all parts of 
the country. So, you see, this matter is re- 
ceiving deep and detailed consideration from 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

We have finished our hearings. Now we 
are meeting regularly in executive session to 
study the vast mass of information, and to 
consider such changes as the committee 














members believe would make the bili stronger 
and better. 

As I have stated before, I believe in social- 

security legislation for our older citizens and 
to protect the surviving widows and depend- 
ent children of workers. 

So naturally I am for the principle of the 
law and will vote for the measure as finally 
drafted. 

But, in the meantime, it is my intention 
to fight—and fight hard—to make this the 
strongest and soundest possible system. 

That, my fellow Pennsylvanians, will be a 
tough battle. And I am afraid it will be a 
losing battle. For I believe that Congress 
will refuse to take the all-out step necessary 
to make our social-security system basically 
sound. 

Let me tell you now what I think is wrong 
with the system and what should be done to 
rebuild it on a firmer foundation. 

First, I want to point out the difference 
between the Federal system and the kind 
operated by the great insurance companies 
in which many of you have policies. 

When you take out an insurance policy, 
the company puts your money to work in 
productive enterprise—let me repeat—pro- 
ductive enterprise. It also sets up a reserve 
fund to meet emergencies and to guarantee 
enough cash to pay out benefits to you in the 
form of an annuity, an endowment, or to 
your survivors if you die. In general the 
payments made by the policyholders each 
year are sufficient to cover the needs of that 
year and to build protection for the future. 

But this does not happen under the Fed- 
eral social-security system. The money taken 
from your weekly pay envelope and the 
money paid by your employer, is not handled 
that way by Washington. 

Instead, this is what happens. Your 
money, out of your pay roll, goes to the 
Social Security Board. Then Uncle Sam dips 
his hand into the till, takes the money out, 
and spends it for the high-priced business 
of running the Government. 

He leaves anIOU inthe till. It is a bond, 
paying 24% percent annually. At present, 
about $10,000,000,000 of your money has bten 
removed and the 2!4 percent I O U’s left be- 
hind. 

Well, you might say, that sounds like a 
good, sound investment—21'4 percent on our 
money from the Government. But first, con- 
sider this: 

Where will Uncle Sam get the 214 percent 
interest? The same place he gets all of his 
money—by taxing you and the other citizens 
of this country, including those who are not 
covered under the social-security law. 

Keep in mind that when you pay your 
money into an insurance company it is in- 
vested so as to produce earnings. But Uncle 
Sam has no earning capacity. He can use 
only what he takes from the people in taxes 
or borrows from your savings. 

Now a lot of people start reaching age 65. 
They have paid into the fund for years. They 
want their sccial-security benefits. How do 
they get them? 

Well, remember that the bureaucrats in 
Washington have spent the pay-roll con- 
tributions. Nothing is left in the till but 
IOU’s. So your Government has to get the 
money to pay your social-security benefits 
by levying taxes against all the people. 

The man who is over 65 and is no longer 
employed is taxed to pay part of the cost 
of the social-security benefits he thought he 
was paying for during his younger working 
years, 

The man under 65, making his own social- 

‘curity payments, is also taxed to pay part 
of the older man’s benefits. Both categories, 
re in fact, paying twice for their social 
ecurity. They were promised by their Gov- 
rnment that they would only pay once. But 
they are paying twice. 

I believe that system is wrong, unfair, and 
unsound. We can and we should put our 
cial-security system on a sound, solid basis, 
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And I say this emphatically—most em- 
phatically—if our Federal social security 
system is to survive, sooner or later we must 
put it on a sounder basis than it is today. 

Let me explain that. Today about 35,000,- 
000 active workers pay contributions into the 
fund in an average week. About 2,700,000 
are receiving benefits. 

That means much more money is going 
into the fund than is coming out each year. 
So there is plenty left over for Uncle Sam 
to take from the till—leaving behind those 
100s. * 

But this picture is changing. 

More and more of our people are reaching 
the age 65—the age at which social-security 
benefits begin—and are living on for many 
years afterward. In 1835 when the social- 
security law was passed, there were only 
7,800,000 persons over 65 in the United States 
and none of them was entitled to a nickel of 
benefits. 

Today there are 11,500,000. By 1975, ac- 
cording to the Government statisticians, 
there will be 19,000,000 persons over 65 living 
in the United States and most of them will 
be on social security. 

That means that more and more must be 
paid out until the amount going out will 
exceed the amount coming in. The Social 
Security Administration statisticians have 
estimated that 50 years from now—in the 
year 2000—the annual benefit payments will 
run from over $13,000,000,000 to twenty bil- 
lion and a half. Nongovernmental experts, 
also estimating the cost for the year 2000, say 
these figures are ultraconservative. The 
nongovernment experts say they will go over 
thirty billions a year. 

Well, the system will b> in trouble long 
before that. Billions a year must be paid 
out and there'll be nothing in the cash 
drawer but those IO U’s. So billions of dol- 
lars in new taxes will have to be levied on 
the American people each year to meet the 
cost of the payments. After a time these 
taxes will become oppressively heavy. 

Then and there the system will break 
down. 

So, I repeat, we must have the best possi- 
ble social-security system. We must have 
a sound system, one that will survive. Such 
a system must have real reserves and real 
mon-y at real work. 

I believe that a system—actuarily sound 
and on a pay-as-you-go basis—should be 
created for managing the money paid into 
the Federal security system. 

Otherwise there is grave danger that this 
social-security system will not be able to 
keep its promise to pay to you and your chil- 
dren in your old age. 

Yes, I am for social security, and I want 
our system to be made as sound and solid 
as can be done. 

At the beginning of my talk I mentioned 
to you that the Senate Finance Committee 
heard the testimony of 275 witnesses. Some 
of them represented the splendid retirement 
funds maintained by school teachers, police- 
men, firemen, and other groups of State 
and municipal e:aployees. 

You will be interested in what they tes- 
tified. 

The bill which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives provides that all State and 
local employees may voluntarily come under 
the Federal social-security system. 

Let me assure you that these groups want 
no part of the system—and for the reason I 
have mentioned above. You see, most of 
these firemen, policemen, and school-teach- 
er funds are set up on an actuarial basis. 
Their retirement systems are built up upon 
soundly invested funds. 

They fear that political pressure in their 
home States might force them to get into 
the Federal system. So they came to us. 
They urged and begged our committee to 
eliminate from the bill the language which 
might result in forcing them into what 
they say is an unsound pension system. 
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For many years I have been fighting for 
national solvency as the best and strongest 
defense of the American system of govern- 
ment. 

A government that is not sound financially 
can give no assurance that its citizens will 
enjoy any kind of security. 

Freedom of the individual cannot be main- 
tained in a nation which spends beyond its 
income year after year. 

The Government’s promise of security is of 
no value whatsoever if those in charge of 
its affairs take a wasteful, spendthrift 
course which must end in national bank- 
ruptcy. 

If we are to have a strong, sound, social- 
security system we must first return to 
strong, sound fiscal policies. That means we 
must put an end to deficit financing. We 
must balance the budget. We must put an 
end to wasteful and extravagant spending 
that means higher taxes and bigger debt. 

Above all, we must stand firm in opposi- 
tion to every socialistic scheme that prom- 
ises something for nothing. 

I ask you to join in the fight for those 
objectives because they mean so much to 
your security, your children, and to the fu- 
ture of the American Republic. 

This is Ep MaRTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at- 
tention. 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the third of a 
series of three articles entitled “When 
Congress Fumbles for Facts,” written 
by Lindsay Rogers, Burgess professor of 
public law, Columbia University, and 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on Friday, March 31, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHEN CONGRESS FUMBLES For FACTS 


THE SUGGESTED REMEDY IS AN INVESTIGATING 
COMMISSION APPOINTED BY THE CHIEF JUS- 
TICE 


(By Lindsay Rogers, Burgess professor of 
public law, Columbia University) 
III 

Neither the New York State nor the Brit- 
ish method of conducting investigations 
would be satisfactory to the Congress of the 
United States. In New York State the ini- 
tial responsibility is largely the Governor's, 
but I can recall no instance of his refusing 
to act when the legislature wished him to. 
In Great Britain, while it is Parliament that 
calls a tribunal into being, the executive ap- 
points its members and the law officers of 
the Crown place themselves at its service. 
Congress is too distrustful of the President 
to consent to either arrangement. I think 
that Congress is probably too suspicious. A 
{ 

h 





President would surely realize the risk ¢ 
losing public esteem by appointments whic 
Congress (and the country) could not ay 
plaud, and that if he did make such appoin 
ments, Congress would be able to humili 
him. Congress, however, takes a diffe 
view of the matter. What, then, is poss 
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I suggest a statute modeled in part on 
the British Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) 
Act of 1921 insofar as concerns the powers to 
be given an investigating body. The statute 
could provide that whenever Congress by a 
concurrent resolution (which does not re- 
quire Presidential approval) declared that 
it wished an inquiry into a matter that the 
resolution defined, a congressional investi- 
gating commission should come into being 
having all the powers, rights, and privileges 
that are vested in a district court of the 
United States. I say concurrent resolution 
because the commission should be the rep- 
resentative of Congress and not of a single 
branch. Senate and Hduse committees 
sometimes investigate the same scandals 
concurrently and even compete with each 
other to subpena witnesses first. But if the 
investigating process were handed over to 
a servant of Congress, it is not likely that 
either House would refuse to consent to the 
appointment of a commission that the other 
louse thought necessary. 

A congressional investigating commission 
should have the power to enforce the attend- 
ance of witnesses, examine them on oath and 
compel the production of documents. If 
witnesses refused to attend or produce doc- 
uments, or answer any question to which the 
commission could legally require an answer, 
or if they did any other thing which would, 
were the commission a court of law having 
power to commit for contempt, be contempt 
of court, the commission would initiate con- 
tempt proceedings. Witnesses would have 
the same privileges as witnesses in the dis- 
trict court—that is, they could not be sued 
for defamation. 

The commission should meet in public 
unless it thought that because of the sub- 
ject matter to be inquired into, or the nature 
of certain evidence to be given, it should 
meet in private. It would authorize repre- 
sentation by counsel of any person appear- 
ing to them to be entitled to counsel, or it 
could refuse such representation. There 
should be no controversy over the necessary 
powers of a congressional investigating com- 
mission. They should be as complete as pos- 
sible. 

But how should the members of a commis- 
sion be appointed? Congress is too suspicious 
of the President to give him the responsi- 
bility the British Executive has. Appoint- 
ment by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate? That was 
the arrangement when Congress had no con- 
fidence that the Department of Justice 
(Harry M. Daugherty was then Attorney 
General) would prosecute fearlessly per- 
sons involved in the Teapot Dome scandals, 
Congress passed a statute under which the 
President appointed Owen J. Roberts and 
Attlee Pomerene as special prosecutors, and 
the Senate confirmed them. But the neces- 
sity of Senatorial confirmation would prob- 
ably make service on a congressional investi- 
gating commission unpalatable to some men 
who had no real desire to serve but who were 
willing to undertake a public duty if it 
seemed to them that they should. 

Why could not the members of a congres- 
sional investigating commission be ap- 
pointed by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States? It could be 
left to the commission to determine what 
counsel and other assistance it needed. 
The fees to be paid persons who served on 
commissions or to counsel could be stipulated 
in the law on a per diem basis or could be 
subject to approval by the Chief Justice 
or by the Speaker of the House and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. Com- 
missioners would be under an obligation to 
leave their private undertakings for the 
duration of investigations and to report to 
Congress. What possible objection can there 
be to such a proposal? Its advantages are 
many. 

Senators and Representatives would be 
freed frora tasks that reduce the amount of 


time available for their legislative work, 
which is always in arrears. During the pres- 
ent session of Congress the Senate has au- 
thorized 15 committee or subcommittee in- 
vestigations and the House has authorized 
20. Funds currently available to the investi- 
gators amount to more than $1,500,000. To 
be sure, some of these investigations are di- 
rectly connected with the preparation of 
legislation that is under consideration. In 
large part, however, they are inquiries into 
administrative practices and performances 
and into large problems—for example, crime 
(interstate and in the District of Columbia), 
lobbying, the Immigration Service—which 
congressional committees are not always 
competent to explore. It should be remem- 
bered that the Moreland Act has been used 
to inquire into controversial questions of 
public policy. For example, Commissioner 
Robert M. Benjamin’s report on administra- 
tive adjudication in the State of New York 
(1942) is a more informing document than 
all the committee reports on the many bills 
introduced in Congress to regulate procedure 
before Federal administrative tribunals, and 
the New York Legislature accepted the Ben- 
jamin report as authoritative. Many Sena- 
tors and Representatives would sigh with 
relief if they did not have to spend weari- 
some hours in hearing rooms listening to 
discursive discussions of matters in which 
they had no real interest. 

Few more than the publicity seekers in 
Congress relish the sensational aspects of 
inquisitions into alleged wrongdoing, and 
for this kind of inquiry, as I have already 
said, thoughtful Congressmen have been en- 
deavoring to devise better procedural safe- 
guards. Thus Senator Scotr W. Lucas, Dem- 
ocrat, of Illinois, and majority leader in the 
Senate, wants a person under attack before 
a congressional committee given the right 
(a) to appear personally before the commit- 
tee; (b) to compel the committee to subpena 
up to four persons to testify in his defense; 
(c) to cross-examine witnesses personally or 
through counsel; and (d) to secure steno- 
graphic transcripts of testimony at cost. All 
these safeguards would automatically spring 
into being if Congress handed over its in- 
vestigating power to congressional investi- 
gating commissions and there would be a 
complete elimination of an evil which will 
exist so long as congressional committees 
function and which no legislation can eradi- 
cate: the committee accusers later become 
committee judges. 

There was one British tribunal of inquiry 
which found itself embarrassed by the neces- 
sity of seeming hostile to the witnesses who 
appeared before it. In 1936 budget secrets 
leaked (the “Jimmy” Thomas case) and it 
was alleged that some friends of the Minister 
had insured themselves against losses as a 
result of tax increases which the Cabinet 
contemplated but which had not been an- 
nounced. A tribunal was appointed and felt 
it necessary to proceed very quickly. In its 
report it lamented the fact that because 
there had been no counsel to prepare the 
case, “the testing of the witnesses’ stories by 
way of cross-examination or otherwise has 
necessarily been undertaken by the members 
of the tribunal themselves, with the resultant 
possibility of creating the impression that 
they were from the start hostile to some of 
the witnesses who appeared before them.” 

Moreover, because the outlines of the case 
were not known in advance, “it happened 
that persons whose conduct was the subject 
of the closest scrutiny were not represented 
before the tribunal until some days had 
elapsed,’”’ and counsel “who appe.red to rep- 
resent such persons were hampered by their 
inability to object to the reception of evi- 
dence in the nature of hearsay and prevented 
from presenting the case of their clients in 
the manner in which they would ordinarily 
have presented it before a court of law in 
this country.” No legislation that Senator 
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Lucas can devise will prevent a congressiona] 
investigating committee from being the ac. 
cuser before it becomes the judge and from 
receiving evidence which it would not wish 
to receive were its character known in 
advance. 

Most discussions of the way in which Con. 
gress uses its inquisitorial powers stress un. 
fairness to innocent persons and obscene 
hungering for newspaper headlines. These 
discussions have point, but my principal 
point is that Congress, when it acts through 
investigating committees, acts incompetently 
and frequently fails in its important task 
of compelling disclosures. It fails completely 
in convincing the public that the disclosures 
are complete. Hence Congress should em. 
ploy competent agencies to investigate and 
should not delay doing this as long as it 
delayed employing competent people to do 
its legislative drafting. 


« 


Baylor University Browning Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, at 
Baylor University, in Waco, Tex., there 
has been established what is known as a 
Browning Library, a unique undertaking, 
which has been growing over the years, 
Dr. A. Joseph Armstrong, who is chair- 
man of the department of English at the 
university, has been a prime mover in 
this project, which is now approaching 
completion. 

{ hold in my hand a letter from Mr. 
Douglas Hammond, of Ensley, Ala., ad- 
dressed to me, with respect to Dr. Arm- 
strong and his achievements. I know 
Dr. Armstrong personally, and have 
known him for a great many years. He 
is a very distinguished English scholar, 
and has attracted international atten- 
tion. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Hammond, 
in the form of a tribute to Dr. Armstrong, 
be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATO™ CONNALLY: At Christmas 
time 1948, in his annual Christmas message, 
Dr. A. Joseph Armstrong said: “After long 
years in the land of dreams, the Baylor 
Browning Library is gradually becoming a 
beautiful reality. The war has delayed our 
project, but now the war has ended and the 
campaign has been given new impetus. 
The end is in sight. Our present plans are 
tremendously more ambitious than our first 
ideas. Today we are building for eternity. 
The actual foundation is being laid; the 
concrete is pouring into the wide, deep hole 
that is soon to rise as the long cherished 
Browning Library. Just a little more of 
that long pull, strong pull, and pull all to- 
gether and the financing will be completed. 
Are you listening, friend’’? 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex., with its 
modest income and even more modest en- 
dowment could never have built the Baylor 
Browning Library. The love that Dr. Arm- 
strong, chairman of the department of Eng- 














lish, has for Baylor University, Texas, and 
the world, has raised this magnificent monu- 
ment. The Baylor Browning Library, which 
is to be completed this year, bears a message 
of such import and majesty that it should 
of a certainty be the epicenter of this Na- 
tion's eyes as those eyes with hesitency turn 
toward the enigmatic future. Here, in this 
majestic, magnificent temple of beauty, a 
cloistered retreat, students will be invited 
to a place of quiet meditation; to stimulate 
creative thinking on intellectual and spirit- 
ual objectives * * * a retreat of such 
compelling beauty that reverence and prayer 
shall ever, consciously or subconsciously, 
abide in the souls of those who enter here. 

The Browning Library is the fulfillment 
of the dream of one man: A. Joseph Arm- 
strong. As early as 1935 Lilian Whiting 
credited this visionary man with creating 
the most magnificant outward memorial of a 
poet that the world has known. Through 
his indefatigable efforts and undaunted pur- 
pose these tveasures of priceless Brown- 
ingiana are housed in an exquisite library 
whose beauty and service pay lasting tribute 
to the poet Robert Browning. 

As a young professor in 1912, Dr. A. Jo- 
seph Armstrong returned to head Baylor 
University’s Englis: department, where he 
had formerly served 1 year as an interim 
professor. Behind him was an enviable rec- 
ord of scholarship and literary contacts: 
bachelor of arts degree from Wabash College 
in 1902, followed by a master of arts in 1904; 
doctor of philosophy from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1908, where he won the 
friendship of the great Shakespearean 
scholar Felix E. Schelling; a student at the 
British Museum, 1909-10. 

For 30 years Dr. .irmstrong has allowed his 
imagination to build up a glorious shrine in 
the form of a library and museum dedicated 
to Robert Browning. All through these 
years he has added valuable material to the 
collection until it stands now the greatest 
and largest collection of Browningiana in 
the world. His travels have carried him 
around the world more than a dozen times, 
and always his foremost thought was “will 
I be able to find something for the Brown- 
ing Library? And, if I find it, will I have 
enough money to purchase it?” Often the 
material was found, but his own per- 
sonal savings had been depleted time and 
time again in purchasing Browningiana, and 
pleas had to be issued to former students, 
friends, students in his current classes, and 
ever so often funds from his own meager 
stcre. All he had was a pocket full of 
dreams, a pocket which had been bulging 
for years, and a firm belief trat all honest 
labor will be rewarded. And it was rewarded. 
Each year saw continuous contributions 
from friends the world over, and each year 
saw the addition of more priceless works 
of art, literature, etc., to the Browning col- 
lection. 

In order to get money for the Browning 
Library, Dr. Armstrong brought, at his own 
expense, many brilliant artists, lecturers, 
authors, poets, musicians, actors, world trav- 
elers, and explorers, to Baylor University, and 
the visits of such notables as Carl Sand- 
burg, John Erskine, Katharine Cornell, Ed- 
win Markham, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Robert Frost, Helen Hayes, Alfred Noyes, 
Amy Lowell, William Lyon Phelps, Prince 
William of Sweden, Tagore, John Masefield, 
Vachel Lindsay, and so many, many others, 
laid the foundation of the Browning col- 
lection. 

At the ceremony held to lay the corner- 
stone on February 25, 1950, many noted 
Texans took part, and were present to pay 
tribute to this outstanding achievement, 
Dr. Pat M. Neff, former Governor of Texas 
and a past president of the university, Dr. 
William R. White, president of Baylor Uni- 
versity, and many other prominent Texans 
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were present. Miss Frances Winwar (Mrs. 
Francis Lazenby) of New York and Chicago, 
noted biographer of literary folk, presented 
the original manuscript of her latest biog- 
raphy, The Immortal Lovers, depicting the 
lives of the Brownings, which is to be re- 
leased by Harper & Bros., New York, on April 
26 next. 

The Browning collection now includes first 
editions of all of the poet’s works and copies 
of nearly every article and bock that has 
ever been written on Browning or his poems. 
His writings alone fill 500 volumes. Books 
which Browning or his family owned will be 
included. Other treasures in the collection 
are the bronze model of the clasped hands 
of Browning and his wife; 160 portraits of 
Browning, including the seven originals done 
when he was alive; original letters written 
by the author to famous contemporaries; 
the clock which chimed through three gen- 
erations of the Browning family; a gold 
brooch, his gift te his wife on their first 
anniversary; flowers picked by Browning, 
some of which were enclosed in his love 
letters, over 600 pieces of music inspired by 
Browning or his wife; his snuff box; silver 
and china used by the poets; two of his 
passports; a New Testament given the writer 
by his Aunt Arabella; a shawl worn by his 
wife; and a lock of Browning’s hair taken 
after his death. These, and many other 
valuable collector’s items are to be included 
in the Browningiana to be placed in the 
library. 

Today, Dr. Armstrong holds court as he 
likes to call it, in his office on the third floor 
of Pat Neff Hall, and looks across the campus 
and sees the naked girders of his dream being 
covered with white Indiana limestone. The 
long, hard years of effort are as nothing to 
him, and he has said, “If we can create 
* * * a place where young people can 
meditate on great thoughts, and by that 
means give the world * * * another 
Dante, another Shakespeare, another Brown- 
ing—we will count the cost a bargain.” 

World renowned scholar and a friend of 
the famous—authors and nobility the world 
over—he most certainly would say with 
Wordsworth: “If I am remembered, it must 
be as a teacher.” 

Sincerely, 
DouGLas HAMMOND. 





Endorsement of Secretary of State 
Acheson by the New York Young 
Democratic Club, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
face of the many irresponsible attacks 
that have been made upon the Secretary 
of State, it is most important that ex- 
pressions of confidence in him by repre- 
sentative groups of American citizens be 
noted and entered upon the REcorp. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that a 
resolution of the New York Young Demo- 
cratic Club, Inc., expressing confidence 
in, and support of Mr. Acheson, be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Honorable Dean Acheson, Sec- 
retary of State, has with great distinction 
and ability been furthering the democratic 
way of life throughout the ‘world and has 
been steadfastly upholding the interests of 
the western democracies in general and of 
the United States in particular in the so- 
called cold war with Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas Secretary Acheson end his ad- 
ministration of the Department of State have 
been unjustly maligned by certain members 
of the minority party in Congress and by the 
opposition press with unfounded and irre- 
sponsible charges of disloyaity in the De- 
partment, which charges are advanced for 
reasons of political opportunism and which 
tend to create an hysteria which hinders the 
work of the Department in ‘ts conduct of 
our foreign relations and threatens our demo- 
cratic processes and civil rights: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York Young Demo- 
cratic Club, Inc., hereby condemns the ut- 
terly irresponsible attacks presertly being 
made for reasons solely political upon the 
Honorable Dean Acheson, our Secretary of 
State, and hereby expresses its continuing 
confidence in and support of Mr. Acheson in 
his administration of the Department of 
State and his conduct of the foreign relations 
of this country. 





The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
third of the series of articles by Miss 
Helen Delich, of the staff of the Balti- 
more Morning Sun, published this morn- 
ing, deals with the effect upon the United 
States merchant marine of the transfer 
of vessels to Panamanian registry, or to 
registries of other nations. It is a mat- 
ter of great concern to many people, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
in question be inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun of April 12, 1950] 
FOREIGN REGISTRY CUTS UNITED STATES MER- 

CHANT MARINE—AMERICANS OWN 52.8 PER- 

CENT OF SHIPs SAILING UNDER PANAMANIAN 

FLAG 

(The following article is the third of a 
series of four by Miss Delich on the condition 
of the American merchant marine.) 

(By Helen Delich) 

The Panamanian merchant fleet cannot be 
overlooked in any discussion of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, since 52.8 percent of 
that foreign fleet is owned by Americans. 

Such unorthodox foreign registry is not 
limited to Panama, for lately the Liberia flag 
has been hoisted over new tankers built in 
Baltimore and Norfolk. In addition, the 
largest portion of the 75 ships registered in 
Honduras is owned by Americans. 

RAISED TO SEVENTH PLACE 

The American-owned craft have boosted 
Panama up to seventh place in the world’s 
merchant marines on the basis of ships of 
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1,000 gross tons or more. The nations ahead 
of it are the United States, United Kingdom, 
Norway, Sweden, Netherlands, and France. 
Panama has more large merchant ships than 
Russia, Spain, Italy, or Denmark. 

Labor unions the world over have threat- 
ened to boycott these Panamanian, Hon- 
duran, and Liberian ships, contending such 
registration is designed to avoid taxes, high 
wages, and safety standards, and has put 
many seamen out of work. 

In connection with this threatened boy- 
cott the International Labor Organization 
conducted an investigation into the Pana- 
manian fleet. 9 

In a recent report the ILO committee made 
the following disclosures: 

1. No authority from Panama ever inspects 
the ships as to conditions aboard, because 
most of these vessels never touch their coun- 
try of registry. 

2. Panamanian ships have no regulations 
to give effect to the safety of life at sea con- 
vention and the loadline convention. 

3. There are no regulations concerning 
crew accommodations, manning require- 
ments, hours of work and overtime in sea 
transport, food and catering on board ship, 
certification of ships’ cooks, and inspection 
of seafarers’ conditions of work. There are 
no remedies for enabling seafarers to recover 
arrears of wages and no provision for the 
maintenance of seafarers when repatriated. 


LEGISLATION NOT BEING ENFORCED 


4. What legislation exists is not being en- 
forced due to the lack of consuls and because 
the owners and masters frequently are not 
aware of the provisions of Panamanian 
law and of their application to the seafarer 
under the law. 

5. Wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment on Panamanian ships are very diverse 
and in several cases well below international 
or good national standards. 

Two years ago an Official of the National 
Federation of American Shipping credited 
the doubling of the Panamanian-Honduran 
fleets since prewar days to the sale and 
transfers of American ships. 

“The growth of these fleets has been a 
result of world forces,” he said. “In inter- 
national enterprises, such as shipping, it is 
often difficult to identify all the national in- 
terests involved. The nationality of a cor- 
poration, the nationality of its officers, and 
the nationality course of the capital involved 
may differ widely in any particular enter- 
prise. 

“Within the limits of these difficulties, it 
is clear that Greek money has been far and 
away the largest elements in financing 
private transfers of American vessels, and 
that several other European maritime na- 
tions have also participated.” 


BUILD AT SPARROWS POINT 


Most of the tankers built recently at Spar- 
rows Point are owned by foreign companies 


in New York. They sail under Panamanian, 
Liberian, or Honduran flags. 

The most recent to leave Baltimore was 
the Olympic Flame, owned by a Greek who is 


‘an Argentine citizen with offices in New 
York, registered in Honduras, and manned 
with a German crew. 

The Standard Oil Co. is one of the largest 
American concerns to operate tankers under 
the Panamanian flag in the name of its sub- 
sidiary company. 

The transfer to Panamanian, Honduran, 
and Liberian flags is serious, but not as 
serious as the continuing drop in the Ameri- 
can-flag fleet, the NFAS executive said when 
the United States tonnage was 28,000,000 
Today it is 14,000,000, 


deadweight tons. 
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BLOW TO NATIONAL INTEREST SEEN 


Predicting a drop in the American mer- 
chant marine to a size only slightly more 
than the prewar fleet, he declared: 

“This drop in the size of our fleet carries 
serious consequences for the shipping in- 
dustry, for labor, and for the national interest 
as a whole. Already the job opportunities in 
our industry have dropped from the peak of 
250,000 to the present level of 140,000 and 
we appear to be heading for the prewar level 
of only 60,000 job opportunities.” 

L. R. Sanford, in behalf of the Shipbuilders 
Council of America, claims that continued 
and reasonably steady ship construction is 
necessary if the United States is to continue 
as a first-class maritime power with vessels 
at least equal to, if not better than, those of 
other maritime nations. 


“VITAL ELEMENT OF SEA POWER 


“History demonstrates that no world power 
can continue as such without sea power and 
an adequate merchant marine is one vital 
element of that sea power. 

“Navies, armies, and even air forces are 
helpless and circumscribed without a sup- 
porting merchant marine. World trade can- 
not be achieved and maintained without an 
adequate merchant marine. It would be 
foolhardy to rely upon foreign merchant 
marines to operate in the interest of our 
foreign trade and commerce without the re- 
straining influence of a vigorous competition 
by United States-flag ships. 

“I should like to add another warning 
which naturally follows as a sequel to the 
last statement made. There is a school of 
thought, at present somewhat articulate, on 
the part of some of those in high places in 
this Government, which maintains that a 
merchant marine under the United States 
flag is not necessary in the interest of na- 
tional security.” 


DOUBTS FOREIGN INTENT 


“The State Department appears to take the 
position that there is no justifiable reason 
for the maintenance by this country of a 
merchant marine when foreign-flag ships, 
operating at lower cost, are available and 
could carry our exports and imports more 
cheaply. 

“Possibly they could, but would they? 
Could we rely upon them to safeguard our 
interests? Any affirmative answer to that 
question would be naive indeed. 

“The State Department’s apparent policy 
is to bargain for alleged concessions from 
foreign countries by eliminating shipping 
subsidies, United States participation in 
ECA cargoes, and other like items which irk 
foreign nations. The State Department ap- 
pears to think that the trading off of our 
mercuant marine will promote the negotia- 
tion of treaties and their other ideas abroad. 
Experience has shown that we usually come 
out second best in such trades.” 


LUCKENBACH CITES EXPERIENCE 


J. Lewis Luckenbach, chairman of the 
board of the American Bureau of Shipping, 
points out that past experience should be 
enough for this Nation to realize the neces- 
sity of keeping alive the industry with the 
employment of the men in yards to build 
more ships when needed and the employment 
of crews to operate the ships. 

Both groups require more time for train- 
ing than is needed for the building of a 
ship. 

“Let us not blind ourselves with the 
thought that we may look to others for help 
in a national emergency,”’ Luckenbach said, 
“as in the past that type of thinking has 
cost us many dollars and much human sacri- 
fice, which cannot be expressed in dollars. 
Remember the old adage—God helps them 
that help themselves.’ ”’ 








There Are Two Worlds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “There 
Are Two Worlds,” which was published 
in the April issue of the magazine Eagle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THERE ARE Two WORLDS 


Wendell Willkie wrote a book, and called 
it, “One World.” It was a good book, but it 
had a very misleading title. 

The tragic truth is that there are, and 
have been always, two worlds. Not only in 
the sense of the present gulf that divides 
the free world from the Kremlin-dominated 
areas of the world’s surface. For there are 
also two worlds within every country, in 
every community, and inside every single 
human soul. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the strange little man 
from India with his Christlike faith in love 
and nonviolence, said it best when he 
wrote, 

“The human body is the battlefield where 
the eternal duel between right and wrong 
goeson * * *, Who is there who has not 
experienced within himself the daily con- 
flict between the forces of evil and the forces 
of good?” 

This Hindu who lived in the spirit of the 
Galilean saw the roots of violence in every 
human being and began his crusade for truth 
within himself. Whatever aspect of his 
life you study, you find it lived as a never- 
ending struggle to strengthen the good and 
subdue the bad within himself. The great 
mass movement that brought freedom to 4 
half-starved, demoralized people began as 4 
personal influence. He taught others, only 
by precept and example, to honor truth, to 
love their fellow man, and never to resort to 
evil means even for an intended good. 

With his learning to weave and his home- 
spun garments, he showed others that, even 
without great factories, they need not go 
naked. His going to the sea to distill a hand- 
ful of salt from the ocean was stronger than 
a sermon to teach that God intended to pro- 
vide for all. By receiving the “untouch- 
ables” into his home, and performing menial 
tasks for them, he demonstrated his belief 
that no man was so humble that he should be 
harmed. His fasts and imprisonments gave 
pride and character to the poor and demor- 
alized for whom he was willing to suffer. 
Without a regiment or an atomic bomb, by 
the power of personal example and the force 
of shared faith, he helped his people free 
themselves and help themselves. 

No wonder the Vatican newspaper said, 
when an assassin’s bullet laid him low, “He 
imitated Christ in his own way. He said, 
‘Blessed are the peaceful,’ and he was blessed 
in being so.” For he was the one great man 
of our times to tell us that the struggle for 
a better world begins within ourselves. The 
world may need a new roof but its foundat! 
will always be the quality of the people that 
live in it. To change the world, begin with 
yourself. The old Chinese Christian said ‘t 
well, when he prayed, “O Lord, make my 
church better, and begin with me.” 














The Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Vednesday, April 12 (legislative Jat’ of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in a 
few days we are to be called upon to 
consider the foreign-aid program. One 
of the titles of whis program is that dy- 
namic undertaking commonly called 
point 4. A very excellent and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the point 4 program, and 
some of the reasons why the point 4 pro- 
gram is important, was recently distrib- 
uted ty the North American Newspaper 
Alliance. The article was written by 
Mr. Paul Manning, of New York. I com- 
mend this article to the attention of the 
Senate, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


POPULATION Grows, Foop Sources DWINDLE, 
Keep Up WAR PRESSURES, CONSERVATIONIST 
STRESSES: THUS TRUMAN’sS POINT 4 BECOMES 
KEY PROGRAM, PROJECTING WORLD PEACE 


(By Paul Manning) 


New York, April 6—The $45,000,000 
asked of Congress by President Truman to 
supply technical aid to undeveloped areas 
of the world today was called a meritorious 
bit of legislation by Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the conservation foundation, as- 
suming a considerable amount of these 
funds will be directed to the improvement 
of agricultural methods. 

Mr. Osborn, one of America’s authorities 
on the subject of world food, water, soil and 
timber conservation, remarked that the 
United States certainly cannot feed the 
world. But any money granted, such as the 
$15,000,000, to teach backward areas and 
countries how to produce more food for 
themselves is money well spent. 

“The world today is faced with a basic prob- 
lem of land depletion in the face of increas- 
ing population pressure,” Mr. Osborn pointed 
out. “This must be corrected if a balance 
between natural resources and growing popu- 
lation is to be achieved.” 

The growth of the world’s population in 
the last 300 years, from 400,009,000 people to 
about 2,250,000,000, is a fact which causes 
deep concern to conservation-minded leaders 
like Mr. Osborn, 

In the crowded communities of the world 
such as Italy, many of the South American 
countries, and certainly India and China, the 
inability to produce food for booming popu- 
lations without destroying the productive 
land areas, which are being cultivated under 
forced draft and by methods that destroy 
fertility, leads to tensions which can explode 
into war. 

The old cry of “lebensraum”—living 
space—was one of the reasons advanced by 
Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo for embarking on 
military adventures which ultimately plunged 
most of the world into armed conflict. But, 
however specious the excuse, it was and con- 
tinues to be a fact that dense populaticns 
which are crowded into fallow regions absorb 
the tensions of mass congestion and sooner 
or later follow any leader who promises more 
food and a better life. 

For example, it is this problem which Con- 
fronts Italy teday. Neither war nor the 
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uneasy peace of today has solved her basic 
difficulty; that of 47,000,000 people and an 
annual net population increase of 400,000 
packed onto land which cannot support them 
all in reasonable decency. 

This is the problem which has plagued 
economic recovery program experts in Italy 
from the very beginning of the Marshall plan. 
Their efforts even to institute land reforms 
have thus far failed, and as long as success 
eludes them in this matter alone Italy will 
always be ripe for communism. 

The need for food also confronts Germany, 
a fact which the Soviet Union further aggra- 
vates by flooding the American, British, 
and French zones with countless refugees. 
United States High Commissioner John J. 
McCloy estimates that the saturation point 
has just about been reached in his zone, yet 
more than 1,000 refugees a day continue to 
stream into the western zones looking for 
focd and a better life. 

In northern China as well it has been 
Soviet policy to intensify local problems by 
draining off food surpluses to the U.S. 5S. R. 
This is the Russian strategy of mass attrition 
as practiced in all world areas they control. 
For Soviet leaders are convinced that any 
population which ‘continues to live at a 
semistarvation level will come to regard war 
without disfavor. People of satellite areas 
who have known better days are now begin- 
ning to echo this philosophy as they declare: 
“War couldn’t be much worse than the way 
we live now; and in war it is always possible 
to seize vast productive areas and perhaps 
live well again.” 

It is this reasoning which, if it spreads too 
thoroughly through the tension spots of 
eastern Europe, could cause a third world 
war. Conrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
new German Republic at Bonn, states that 
the way to avoid war is to convince the 
Kremlin that their reasoning in this respect 
is faulty; that the lands of western Europe 
would not contribute to a better life for the 
peoples of the East. 

A new type of diplomacy might eventually 
change Soviet thinking. But as of today, 
and as long as a military vacuum exists in 
western Europe, the lands which stretch 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean con- 
stitute a glittering prize. And now, with 
vast populations being convinced that only 
war would lead to more food and better land, 
the Soviets control a weapon of human desire 
as explosive as any hydrogen bomb. 

There’s no easy answer to this grave prob- 
lem. The development of backward areas 
with United States money and technical spe- 
cialists may eventually remove some trouble 
spots from the tensions that can lead to war. 

But, as Fairfield Osborn observes, “the 
world will continue to be confronted with the 
problem of balancing supply with an increas- 
ing demand. Unless the world, tackles this 
dilemma with more effort and greater scien- 
tific detachment or, in turn, with better 
conservation methods and with recognition 
of the effects of population pressures, the 
conditions that lead to wars will still exist.” 





The Texas Wheat Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, in the past several years bountiful 
wheat harvests have been produced in 
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the rich grain-growing lands of the 
Texas Panhandle and South Plains areas. 

This great region in the northwestern 
part of Texas has lived long on borrowed 
time, insofar as its supply of adequate 
rainfall is concerned. Citizens of the 
area have been acutely aware of this 
and have shown commendable interest 
in developing water-conservation pro- 
grams to fit the immediate and future 
needs of the region. 

As yet, these pregrams have not ad- 
vanced much beyond the planning stage. 
There is much more work to be done 
and people of the Panhandle are ener- 
getically laboring on the task they have 
undertaken. 

Indicative of the constant threat that 
overshadows the economic life of the 
Panhandle is a comprehensive survey 
printed in the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram Sunday, reporting the dire need 
for rain to save the wheat crop this year. 
I ask unanimous consent that this sur- 
vey by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
be included in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TExAS WHEAT OUTLOOK Bab, But SOAKING 
RAIN STILL CAN Save Crop 


The Texas wheat outlook is dark but not 
hopeless. 

Farmers say that rain within the next 2 
weeks may change the picture as it exists 
today. 

And by rain nothing short of from 3 to 4 
inches is meant since the hot, blowing winds 
this spring have not only taken away what 
surface moisture there was but have reached 
into the subsoil. 

A survey by the Star-Telegram through 
county agents in the principal wheat-grow- 
ing counties brought almost unanimous 
agreement that: 


GREEN BUGS ARE BAD 


Green bugs are doing as much damage as 
the dry weather. 

Summer fallowed land is withstanding the 
dry weather better than that which wasn’t 
fallowed. 

Irrigation brings good growth to wheat but 
also brings on the bugs. 

If rains do not come within 2 weeks hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres sowed to wheat 
will be either grazed over or plowed. And if 
the latter practice is followed one of the 
largest grain sorghum crops in the history of 
the State may be the result. 

None of the county agents would so 
much as hazard a guess on the probable 
yield of wheat, because the condition of the 
crop is such that there is no way of esti- 
mating. 

The large infestation by green bugs, brown 
mites, and red spiders is due to the mild 
winter. The cold weather has lasted for 
only a day or two at a time. No snow has 
fallen in the Panhandle or South Plains 
areas during the winter, contrasted to the 
1948-49 season, when most of the upper tier 
of counties was blanketed for 4 weeks. 

Many countries report no appreciable rain 
since last October. Others report the last 
good rain—of an inch or more—in February. 

The situation is not yet one of despair but 
is marked by a lot of finger-crossing hope 
for rain. 

WHAT AGENTS REPORT 


Reports by counties from county agents: 
Armstrong: Charles O. Reed, 120,000 acres 
seeded, no appreciable rain in 6 months, 
green bugs ramrant, fields too dry to plow, 
none abandoned so far. Rain by April 15 
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will save some of the grain. About 5,000 
acres irrigated, but green bugs are hurting 
here, too. 

Baylor: Roy McClung, 75,000 acres planted, 
fair to poor condition. Late planting in fair 
shape. All taken off grazing. Northwest 
part of county in good shape. East side of 
county hurt worst. Good subsoil moisture 
and good rain in 10 days would assure fair 
crop. 

Briscoe: Leo White, 70,000 acres seeded, 
green bugs hurting, with 60 percent damaged. 
Could male fair yield with rain in 2 weeks, 
7,000 irrigated acres in fair shape. Last sub- 
moisture in October. 

Carson: H. M. Nichols, 150,000 acres seeded, 
Recent showers brought in bugs but many 
farmers still optimistic and believe rain by 
April 10 will help. Some fields plowed, 


stantial 


WINDS DRY SUBSOIL 


Childress: Vernon Hefner, 60,000 acres 
planted. Had 2-inch rain February 17 but 
high dry winds recently taking out subsoil 
moisture. Ten percent damage from green 
bugs, about 1,000 acres abandoned and will 
be more if rain doesn’t come soon. 

Collin: Jack McCullough, $0,000 acres 
seeded. Topsoil dry but good subsoil. Not 
suffering yet. Good rain would get rid of 
green bugs which have caused some damage. 

Cooke: B. T. Hawes, 50,000 acres planted. 
Have some second infestation of green bugs. 
If get rain soon will make fair grain crop. 

Cottle: G. J. Lane, 33,000 acres seeded. Dry 
weather worse than green bugs. Some fields 
being grazed out. Three- or four-inch rain 
would change picture. 

Crosby: W. R. Kimbrough, 81,000 acres 
planted with about 10,000 abandoned to 
grazing and plowing. The 5,000 irrigated 
acres of wheat in good shape. Very few 
green bugs in county. Need 2- or 3-inch rain 
in 10 days or 2 weeks. 

Castro: Raymond King, 200,000 acres 
planted, of which 25,000 irrigated. Green 
bugs and dry weather about equal in caus- 
ing extreme damage. Green bugs damaging 
irrigated wheat. Good rain would help some. 

Denton: Ed McKay, 40,000 acres seeded. 
Green bugs getting most of wheat. Fields 
very dry. 

Deaf Smith: H. L. Clearman, 310,000 acres 
seeded. If lucky will harvest 25 percent. 
Green bugs leaving dry land and infesting 
irrigated. Most of irrigated will be planted 
to sorghums and dry land will be summer 
fallowed. 

Donley: H. M. Breedlove, 30,000 acres. 
Some green bugs damage but dry weather 
hurting more. Last good rain in October. 
Year before snow on ground 4 weeks. No 
snow this year. If no rain fields will be 
grazed and plowed. 

Floyd: Robert H. Gibson, 213,000 acres. 
No rain since last October of half inch or 
more. Two-thirds destroyed, with green bugs 
causing greatest damage. Farmers plan to 
plow and put in row crops if rain doesn’t 
come soon. Doubtful whether rain would 
help much now. 

DRY-WEATHER DAMAGE 

Foard: Joe Burkett, 77,500 acres seeded. 
Forty percent damage due to dry weather 
and green bugs. In west part of county some 
wheat heading prematurely. Rain would 
help in other sections. 

Gray: Ralph Thomas, 120,000 acres plant- 
ed. Some subsoil moisture. Green bugs all 
over county, about one-third of acreage 
browning over. 

Grayson: Ben Cook, 53,000 acres planted, 
Bugs done more damage than lack of mois- 
ture. Few fields have been plowed. Mois- 
ture of substantial nature would help. 

Hale: Ollie Liner, 165,000 acres planted. 
Dry and riddled by green bugs. Estimated 
€5,000 acres abandoned mostly by grazing 
out. The 30,000 to 40,000 irrigated acres of 
wheat not stooling out as it should. Didn’t 
get rainfall when needed. 


Hartley: E. L. Dysart, 112,000 acres. No 
green bugs, wheat not up enough but fields 
have greened up last 2 weeks. No appreciable 
moisture since last summer. Only two-one- 
hundredths of an inch moisture from snow 
this winter. Even rain now would not help 
much. 

Hansford: Jack Jaggers, 265,000 acres 
seeded. Green bugs, brown mites, and red 
spiders. None abandoned, but picture will 
be different unless get rain in 10 days. 

Haskell: Frank Martin, 80,000 acres plant- 
ed. Fair to poor condition. Number of 
farmers turned stock back in for grazing. 
Rain would help late planted wheat, esti- 
mated at about two-thirds of total. 

Hemphill: Walter Grist, 50,000 acres. 
“Nothing wrong that a good rain wouldn't 
straighten out.” Ladybugs killing green 
bugs. Ten thousand acres abandoned, to be 
put in legumes, clover, and barley. Very few 
green bugs. 

CROPS ARE SPOTTED 


Jones: William H. Lehmerg, 80,000 acres 
planted, slightly over allotment. Northeast 
and northwest sections of county still in good 
shape. Central part of the crop gone. Some 
premature heading and few green bugs, 
spide~s; and aphids. Very smali part of acre- 
age abandoned. 

Lamb: David Eaton, 30,000 acres seeded, in- 
cluding 10,000 irrigated. Green bugs damag- 
ing irrigated wheat, dry land holding its own, 
Not much blowing. Rain would still help. 

Lipscomb: Martin Gossett, 150,000 acres. 
Situation “looks rough.” Only four-tenths 
of an inch rain in February, first since last 
October. Fifty percent of acreage hurt by 
green bugs and dry weather. About 10,000 in 
summer fallow would be helped by rain in 10 
days. 

McCulloch: A. R. Grote, 30,000 acres. Some 
green bugs. Might make average crop if get 
rain in 10 days. However, farmers already 
plowing up some wheat. 

Ochiltree: Hood Wills, 260,000 acres. Good 
subsoil moisture although no rain since Octo- 
ber and no snow during winter. Bugs doing 
more damage than dry weather. None aban- 
doned so far. 

Oldham: Roy Ivy, 80,000 acres. Dry land 
wheat about gone. Fifty percent of acreage 
would make wheat if rains come in 10 days. 

Parmer: Joe Jones, 190,000 acres planted. 
Green bugs hurting irrigated wheat. Some 
has been grazed out. Last rain in August. 
Fallow-land wheat looks good. 

Roberts: Victory Joyner, 50,000 acres. 
Green bugs have hit pretty hard. Rain 
wouldn’t help much. 

Sherman: E. Goule, 230,000 acres seeded. 
No green bugs except nuisance. One-third 
of acreage planted didn’t come up. Only 
150,000 acres have any prospects of making 
anything. If don’t get rain by April 10 will 
be plowed and put to row crops. Summer 
fallow land in good shape. Driest wheat sea- 
son in 52 years. 


HALF ABANDONED 


Swisher: C. D. Holcomb, 223,000 acres. 
Estimated over half been abandoned, of 
which 50 percent be summer fallowed and 
rest put to grain sorghums. Very little irri- 
gated because of green bugs. 

Taylor: Horace Stanley, 83,000 acres. Very 
little abandoned, only about 5,000 grazed. 
Had only 1.43 inches rain this year. Good 
rain by Easter would make from 5 to 10 
bushels. Very few bugs. 

Throckmorton: George Blackburn, 38,000 
acres. Some wheat looks good but moisture 
needed. Late planted grain hasn’t suffered 
too much. Some early wheat heading. 
Some been overgrazed. Rain soon would 
help. 

Tom Green: Paul Newton, assistant, 5,000 
acres. Burning from dry weather. If no 
rain in 2 weeks most will be plowed and put 
to row crops. 


Young: R. O. Dunkle, 60,000 acres. Dry 
weather and bugs hurting. Could make 35 
percent of normal on late planted wheat ig 
rain within week. Rest of wheat almost be. 
yond help. 

Wichita: Max Carpenter, 79,000 acres, 
Wheat good along Red River Valley. Rest 
suffering. East part green bug damage heavy, 
Estimated one-cighth being grazed or plowed, 
Northwest section of county got 3-inch rain 
February 12. 

Wilbarger: Frank Wendt, 85,000 acres, 
Green bugs stunted growth. Rain still would 
insure average crop of 1244 bushels. 

Wise: Tom Roof, 18,000 acres. None aban. 
doned. Very few green bugs. Farmers plan 
to wait 2 or 3 weeks for moisture, then will 
graze rather than plow. Some will be seeded 
to hay. 


Natural Gas Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
regarding the bill recently passed relat- 
ing to the production of natural gas. The 
editorial is entitled “Crosser and Youna 
Lack Faith in Free Enterprise,” and is 
from the Cleveland News of April 4, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


CROSSER AND YOUNG LACK FAITH IN FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


Sometimes our Democratic friends in Con- 
gress get their signals mixed and come up 
with mighty strange formations. 

For instance, it was a bit difficult for Ohio's 
Congressman STEPHEN M. Youn to maintain 
his argument that the Kerr natural gas bill 
is a “billion dollar steal’ when a principal 
advocate of the measure was his Democratic 
leader, Speaker SAM RAYBURN. 

Congressman Younc professed to believe 
that, if the bill passed by both Houses be- 
comes law, consumers will pay through the 
nose to the extent of $100,000,000 a year. 

Speaker Raysurn followed Mr. Younc to 
the floor to remind Congressmen of his long 
record on behalf of Fair-New Deal legislation. 
Then he appealed successfully for passage of 
the bill, asserting flatly that “this will not 
raise the price of natural gas to any consumer 
in the United States one red penny.” 

You can take your choice of RayBurN oF 
Younc. We don’t think a Speaker of the 
House would be caught out on a limb with- 
out complete assurance that it wouldn't 
crack under him, 

The “billion dollar steal” cry had no more 
basis than the imagination of Congressman 
Youne and his associates. They had noth- 
ing to base it on except their own mistrust 
of the traditional free-enterprise system. 
They just prefer Government regulation to 
free competitive operation. 

Speaker Raysurn put his finger on their 
real objective when he said in reference to 
the position of another Clevelander: 

“If I felt, as my distinguished friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Crosser] has indicated he fee's, 
that the Federal Government should own 
and control all the natural resources of this 
country, then my position on this and much 
other legislation certainly would be changed.” 











But Speaker RAysurRN hasn't let his affec- 
tion for the New Deal send him scurrying to 
embrace every move toward nationalization 
that turns up. That is what inspired oppo- 
sition to the Kerr bill, we believe. That's 
what Congressman YOUNG was suggesting in 
arguing that “the Almighty has given this 
(gas supply) to us for the benefit and general 
welfare of all our citizens.” 

An awful lot of bunk was written and said 
about the Kerr bill steal. You didn’t hear 
as much about its recommendation by the 
Department of Defense, that the effect of the 
pill should be to encourage the develop- 
ment of oil and gas resources and thus to 
benefit the national security. 

No; most of what you heard were the 
shrill cries that the wicked gas producers 
would rob the consumers without a shred of 
evidence to support the charge. 

Actually the Kerr bill provides for con- 
tinuing study to see that such a thing doesn’t 
happen. If the producers were short-sighted 
enough to take such a course, they have had 
ample warning that Congress will consider 
the situation again. 


Job for Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial which I am inserting as a 
part of my remarks appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of Monday, April 10, 1950, 
entitled “Job for Everyone.” It ought 
to challenge the thinking of the busi- 
nessmen of this country. 

If the representative form of Repub- 
lican government is to survive each citi- 
zen who is a sovereign in his own right 
will have to make use of the ballot which 
is the instrument which places in the 
citizen the power to govern. Too long 
the public has been under the seductive 
influence and the resulting stupor which, 
like the lotus eaters, dulled the effect 
of the drug of excessive spending. Great 
segments of society have been bribed with 
their own money until now the bureau- 
crats are spending as they see fit the 
hard-earned money of the taxpayers. 
The businessmen, along with others, 
have been getting their hand-outs, in- 
cluding the magazines and the press. 
Now we see the representatives of the 
people who have been responsible for 
excessive spending rushing into the 
headlines as the champions of economy. 

It is time for everybody to get down 
to earth and realize that this Govern- 
ment cannot spend itself into solvency. 
I have had my share of criticism because 
i have opposed the boondoggling spend- 
ing both here and abroad. I was chair- 
man of the National Debt Policy Com- 
mittee, made up of some of the most 
conservative men in the House, which 
made a report in 1939 predicting accu- 
rately what the result of this spending 
program would be on our economy. In 
the wild and reckless era of spending 
under the Roosevelt and Truman regimes 
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such a report as this committee made 
was not considered, and therefore, its 
praises were unheralded and unsung. 

I am glad to see men like Mr. Elmer L. 
Lindseth, president of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., and also presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute, 
make the forthright statement which is 
mentioned in the editorial which I am 
inserting as part of my remarks, under 
unanimous leave to extend, heretofore 
granted: 

JOB FOR EVERYONE 


All those people alarmed by the idea of 
a Socialist state agree on one thing: They'd 
like to halt this country’s trend in that 
direction. For most of them, however, the 
problem is how to do it. 

In Cleveland ths other day one business- 
mian, who obviously has been doing some 
thinking about that problem, offered some 
specific proposals. He is Elmer L. Lindseth, 
president of the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co. and also president of the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

Said Mr. Lindscth: “The American people 
are being sold the socialistic furore by one 
of the most skillful sales campaigns ever 
conducted. While we on the other side are 
doing a great job selling the products of our 
factories and in raising the standards of 
living of our people, we are shamefully neg- 
lecting the obvious job of selling the system 
that makes it all possible.” 

Many advocates o: the hand-cut state 
are living comfortably in Washington on 
taxpayer money. Some of them are in posi- 
tions where they can devote their full en- 
ergy to plotting an economic revolution. 

“By contrast,” as Mr. Lindseth emphasizes, 
“most of us (businessmen) devote a piti- 
fully small share of time to combating the 
forces we despise or selling the public on 
ou: ideals.” 

A part of this can be explained by the fact 
thet businessmen are busy men. But part of 
it is due to the strangeness of the job of 
selling free enterprise, or freedom. So Mr. 
Lindseth proposes a six-point plan of action. 

1. Get informed on the free American 
economic and political system so you can 
explain it clearly. 

2. Recognize that many reform proposals 
stem from real human problems. The de- 
sire for a fuller life and more security is 
very strong, so we must sell to it. 

3. Be for progress and change. Stress the 
better standard of living, security, inde- 
pendence, and freedom that our system has 
brought—but stress, too, that it can and will 
be improved. 

4. Spread the story of the superiority of 
the American system, in terms everycne can 
understand. 

5. Take a more alert personal interest in 
government. 

6. Deserve the confidence of the people in 
business. 

Those are Mr. Lindseth’s six points. We'd 
like to add one of ovr own: Assume that 
the vast majority of the American people 
are on the free-enterprise side but need 
weapons to battle the social propagandists. 

As the Cleveland utility man says, there 
are people everywhere to listen to the story. 
Customers, employees, and just plain friends 
are among them. Almost any business firm 
has many mediums of communication; em- 
ployee publications, worker meetings, fore- 
men’s sessions are some. 

The important thing: Don’t sit idly by and 
“let Joe do it.” This is a job for everyone, 
Otherwise, as Mr. Lindseth says: “We shall 
awaken one morning and find socialism is 
an accomplished fact.” 
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Let Us Study This Opposition From 
Southern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, very 
few bills have met with such bitter oppo- 
sition as has S. 75, the central Arizona 
project. It has been a determined oppo- 
c.Lion, obviously well financed and very 
cleverly conducted. Somebody has a 
powerful interest in attempting to de- 
feat this measure. Who is it and why? 
What are some ostensible objections 
broadcast against it so freely by the 
opposition? Could there be other rea- 
sons, hidden but nonetheless real, 
prompting the opposition? Well, let us 
look at some of the reasons expressed. 

California men have voiced opposition 
to Senate bill 75 on several grounds, one 
of which is their claim that it would 
take 1,200,000 acre-feet of water into 
Arizona which is needed in Los Angeles 
and other southern California cities con- 
taining a total population of 5,000,C00 
souls. This, whether true or not, is one 
of their most telling and effective points 
of argument in opposition, because it 
has human appeal. While I emphati- 
cally declare that it is Arizona’s water 
asked for in the bill, I will lay aside for a 
moment the question of who has the 
legal right to use that 1,200,000 acre-feet 
annually and ask that we consider the 
question whether that water would be 
taken away from Los Angeles if diverted 
into Arizona. I deny that Los Angeles 
would be deprived of one bucketful if 
the diversion into Arizona were made 
under Senate bill 75. 

The reason for my statement is the 
fact that Los Angeles has not been us- 
ing even a fifth of her quota of water out 
of the Colorado River during the past 9 
years which she might have used. The 
metropolitan waiter district has built 
an aqueduct large enough to carry this 
same quantity of water to Los Angeles 
and neighboring cities from the Colorado 
River, that is, about 1,000,003,000 gal- 
lons daily, but that aqueduct hes been 
very slightly used—only to the extent of 
7 percent—during the 9 years of its ex- 
istence. The water has been in Lake 
Havasu on the Colorado and might have 
been drawn on had there been impera- 
tive need of it in the west coast cities. 
Therefore, it is plainly a mathematical 
fact that there is little present need of 
Colorado River water in Los Angeles and 
any propaganda to that effect does not 
square with the facts. It is quite clear 
that S. 75 does not seek to take any pres- 
ently used water needed today by Los 
Angeles or the metropolitan water dis- 
trict. Any claim to the contrary is 
highly deceptive and misleading. Most 
protests agairst this legislation, the cen- 
tral Arizona project, on the ground that 
it would take water away from Los An- 
geles come from individuals who have 
been misinformed on this matter. 
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Could it be, as they say, a future need 
of water that it threatens? That idea 
I emphatically deny. The best engineers 
have shown conclusively that Los Ange- 
les and the surrounding area have suf- 
ficient total water resources, including, 
first, local supply; second, Owens River 
Aqueduct supply; and third, Colorado 
River aqueduct supply, adequate to 
maintain a population for a larger city 
than any to be found in the world today 
and for a larger population than Los 
Angeles can possibly be expected to have 
in the foreseeable future.’ This presup- 
poses, what is a fact, that the present 
Colorado River aqueduct can furnish 
about 1,000,000,000 galions daily from 
Lake Havasu on the Colorado River. 
The water for such a supply is unques- 
tionably in the Colorado River physi- 
cally and legally, and will be there even 
after S. 75 is enacted and 1,200,000 acre- 
feet, the quantity called for from Lake 
Havasu, is diverted into Arizona. There- 
fore the present facilities and water sup- 
ply of Los Angeles are not jeopardized 
by this legislation. 

How about any possible future need of 
Los Angeles for the Colorado River wa- 
ters beyond the billion gallons daily? I 
do not believe that the time will ever 
come in this or any following century 
when Los Angeles will need more water 
out of the Colorado River than the pres- 
ent metropolitan aqueduct will carry. I 
have never heard any responsible official 
in California speak of building another 
aqueduct as large or larger than the ex- 
isting metropolitan aqueduct. Since it 
has been built now a decade and has 
been used to only 7 percent of its capac- 
ity, obviously it is going to be many 
years in the future before the one now 
built will be needed to its full capacity. 
To build another one like it today would 
cost a half a billion dollars and call for 
such great quantities of operating power 
that the need would have to be very 
great indeed any time in the indefinite 
future to justify the thought of another 
such aqueduct. Why is the need for op- 
erating power so great? Because every 
drop of water going to Los Angeles from 
the Colorado River in the present aque- 
duct has to be lifted more than 1,600 
feet in that aqueduct. This tremendous 
pump lift, nearly four times the height 
of the Washington Monument, makes it 
very improbable that Los Angeles even 
though it were four times as large as 
New York City would get its water sup- 
ply from the Colorado River. 

If, however, it eventually used its pres- 
ent big aqueduct to the full capacity and 
drew a billion gallons daily from the 
Colorado River and then years hence 
felt the need of building a second such 
aqueduct, to carry an additional billion 
gallons daily from the Colorado River, 
even then the metropolitan water dis- 
trict would be consuming only half of 
the water in the Colorado River allotted 
by law to California without any legal 
question raised by Arizona. No, it is 
preposterous to assume that the Los An- 
geles city water supply at the present 
time or in any foreseeable future would 
be cut short by diverting water into Ari- 
zona under the terms of S. 75. To tell 


the truth, I just do not believe that Los 
Angeles is putting up this fight because 
of any danger to her present or future 
water supply. There must be another 
reason. 

What other reason could there be? 
Senator McFarLanp with penetrating 
insight summed it up when he said: 

Mr. President, what is this argument all 
about? It has become abundantly clear 
during the course of this debate. It is simply 
a question of whether southern California 
power users shall receive cheaper power or 
whether the people of Arizona will be able to 
survive. If proof was needed, it was re- 
vealed this afternoon by the introduction of 
a power company telegram. They admit 
they are willing to construct the power end 
of the project. They say, “Just take the irri- 
gation off, and we are willing to let it go. 
Let our power users in California have 
cheaper power.” 


Undoubtedly, the real opposition put 
up by the propaganda machines in Los 
Angeles to Senate bill 75, is because if 
this measure is enacted and the project is 
carried out, there will be less hydroelec- 
tric power for southern California and 
any available will not be so cheap as 
some of the power which Los Angeles 
is getting from other dams on the Colo- 
rado River. Why will that be the case? 
Because the central Arizona project calls 
for a third of any power to be produced 
at the power plant at the Bridge Canyon 
Dam to be used for Arizona’s purpose in 
pumping water for this diversion and 
therefore there would be only two-thirds 
of the total production of power avail- 
able to anyone for commercial purposes. 
Incidentally, the Arizona Power Author- 
ity has made application for all of the 
commercial power to be produced there 
and is willing to contract for the other 
two-thirds of the power so that there 
need not be a kilowatt from the Bridge 
Canyon Dam go out of Arizona. They 
do not like that in Los Angeles, for they 
would like to get all such power and 
want it at the cheapest possible rates. 

Why would any commercial power 
that might be available to Los Angeles 
at the Bridge Canyon Dam under S. 175 
not be as cheap as some of the power 
the, are presently getting from the Col- 
orado River? This is why. Under the 
terms of S. 75, power is called on to sub- 
sidize irrigation to a reasonable extent 
which is also true today of every other 
big project in the West. In this bill, the 
subsidy for irrigation has been computed 
by the Bureau at seventy-two one-hun- 
dredths of a mill, which is much less of a 
subsidy than is being computed in many 
other irrigation projects. Now, obvi- 
ously, if there were no irrigation for 
Arizona tied to this project the commer- 
cial power might be available at a some- 
what cheaper rate. 

Los Angeles needs more hydroelectric 
power and they want very cheap power 
so as to attract industry. That is the 
crux of their opposition to S. 75. If we 
do not subsidize irrigation and special- 
ized food production in Arizona with 
power produced at the Bridge Canyon 
Dam, we would surely be subsidizing the 
building up of industry at or near Los 
Angeles. Is that what Congress wants 
to do in the complete development of 
the Colorado River? 
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Holifield Attacks Waste and Red Tape in 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Gov- 
ernment reorganization for greater 
economy and greater efficiency has be- 
come a watchword of the American peo- 
ple. They want Uncle Sam to put his 
house in order. 

The Federal Government is big busi- 
ness—the biggest of its kind on the face 
of the earth. The American people as 
taxpayers, as stockholders in that busi- 
ness, want it to be well run. They de- 
mand that modern businesslike tech. 
niques of management be applied. They 
insist that the structure of Government 
be simplified and that lines of authority 
be clearly drawn, so that we can hold our 
public servants fully accountable for 
their actions. 

In other words, they want an all-out 
attack on inefficiency, waste, and red 
tape in their Government. Beset with 
heavy taxes and a national budget 
deficit, the American people are right in 
making these demands. There is no ex- 
cuse for a government structure that 
is too sprawling and cumbersome to be 
well managed. There is no excuse for 
wasteful duplication of agencies and 
activities. 

I am glad to report, Mr. Speaker, that 
this Congress is alert to the problem. 
Without fanfare, without headlines, we 
are moving steadily forward in reorgan- 
izing the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment under the guiding hand of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 
Uncle Sam is taking firm steps to put 
his house in order. Mr. Hoover himself 
recently testified before a Senate com- 
mittee that “astonishing progress” has 
been made. Experts say that we have 
accomplished more in the past year than 
in any like period in our history. 

As the ranking member of the House 
Committee on Exper.ditures in the 
Executive Departments, which handles 
all the President's reorganization plans 
and a major part of the legislation grow- 
ing out of the Hoover Commission re- 
ports, I am privileged to take part in this 
vital task. Particular:y as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization, I have made 
careful and éxtensive studies of the vari- 
ous rcorganization plans and bills. With 
pardonable pride I can say, Mr. Speaker, 
that a primary part of my legislative 
work is directed to making our Federal 
Government less costly and better man- 
aged, 

The Federal Property end Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, which I spon- 
sored and which was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Congress, has been called 
one of the greatest consolidations of gov- 
ernment agencies in history. This law 
provides the framework for sweeping 
improvements in the so-called house- 
keeping activities of Government—the 














purchase, storage, use and disposal of 
property, the keeping of records, the 
management of Government buildings, 
and the like. The Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report estimates that 
$250,000,000 yearly will be saved, when 
this act is fully in operation. 

With the administrative tools provided 
by the new Federal property law, the 
Government will be able to search out 
waste and inefficiency in every corner of 
the Federal establishment. It will cut 
down the huge inventory—estimated at 
$27,000,900,000—of gcods now stocked in 
Government warehouses throughout the 
land. It will reduce costly paper work 
and the multitude of forms now used in 
buying small items. It will catalog the 
millions of ite1as now bouctht by the Gov- 
ernment, so that one agency knows what 
the other is buying, and can take ad- 
vantage of the best price. it will assure 
that Government buildings and property 
are put to full use. It will, in short, make 
its operations more efficient and busi- 
nesslike, more understandable to the 
averace citizen, and more economical for 
the taxpayer. 

Speaking as a legislator who has 
served his district continuously for 8 
years, aS a businessman with 25 years of 
successful experience, and as an indi- 
vidual citizen who wants his Govern- 
ment to be sound and strong and pre- 
pared to meet the problems of the atomic 
age, I sincerely believe that thorough- 
going Government reorganization along 
the lines proposed by the Hoover Com- 
mission, ranks as one of the crucial 
problems. We must solve it; we will 
solve it, as our progress today demon- 
strates. In so doing, we must rise above 
narrow partisan or private interest; good 
government comes first. 

Those of us who are concerned about 
our country’s welfare realize how im- 
portant is the need for overhauling the 
machinery of Government. We cannot 
travel the modern highway to peace and 
prosperity with a vehicle handed down 
from the horse-and-buggy days. 

Democracy faces the challenge of a 
totalitarian ideology. To resist it suc- 
cessfully, our Government must be 
streamlined and organized to render ef- 
ficient service. Every ounce of fat must 
be trimmed off. Its muscles and sinews 
must be strong. 

Our Department of Defense is now 
vigorously engaged in the process of 
trimming the fat. The military unifi- 
cation law passed by the present Con- 
gress has given Secretary Jonnson the 
administrative weepons to mop up 
pockets of inefficiency, to clean out su- 
perfluous activities avd idle personnel. 
With our military services spending al- 
most one-third of the total Federal 
budget, large economies can be expected 
in this field. Secretary Johnson esti- 
mates that $1,500,000,000 can be saved 
through military reorganization during 
the current fiscal year. 

Of course, in putting our great depart- 
ments of Government on a diet of ex- 
penditures, we must take care not to 
injure their body health. We want the 
most security and the most service we 
can gct for each tax dollar; but we do not 
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want our security to be weakened, nor 
the essential services of Government to 
be curtailed. 

When our work of Government re- 
organization—now at the halfway 
mark—comes close to fulfillment—pos- 
sibly three or four billion dollars in 
yearly savings will result. This will do 
away with a substantial part of the 
budget deficit. It will bring within 
reach the goal of a balanced budget. 
More than that, it will mean a better 
Government and a healthier democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, 21 Presidential reorgani- 
zation plans and many important legis- 
lative proposals are now before our com- 
mittee. Every member of the Committee 
on Executive Expenditures is pledged to 
the task of eliminating the waste and 
inefficiency in our Federal Government. 

I predict that over 90 percent of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
will be found worthy of acceptance, and 
the economies resulting therefrom will 
be reflected in lower taxes. 





World Federation Resolution Would 
Strengthen United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, it was my privilege to give con- 
sideration last fall to the world federa- 
tion resolution, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 64. Because of the pressure of 
immediate legislative items such as ECA 
extension, the committee has not yet 
reported the world federation resolu- 
tion. I hope that it can be reported 
favorably within the very near future. 

The gravest problem which confronts 
us all today is the problem of how to 
avoid war and promote freedom and 
security. I believe that we can avoid 
war, but to do so will take the combined 
wisdom and efforts of all of us. It will 
take, too, a combination of many differ- 
ent actions and programs. There is no 
single solution or panacea for the com- 
plex and dangerously explosive situation 
in which we find ourselves. 

It is crucial, however, in our search 
for the right programs and policies for 
our Nation to follow, that we have an 
over-all objective in which we believe, 
in which we have faith, and in which the 
other peoples of the world can have faith. 
It is not enough to say, “We want peace 
with freedom.” The Soviets say this, 
too. It is not enough to say, “We be- 
lieve in the United Nations.” The Soviet 
says this, too, although I think it is per- 
fectly clear that Soviet actions belie 
Soviet professions and protestations. 
We must be sure that United States 
actions are actually in keeping with our 
professions; we must be sure that we 
have a well-defined goal which offers 
some promise of peace, a goal toward 
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which our every interim action can be 
directed, a goal which can win the sup- 
port of other peace- and freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

I believe that the time has come when 
it is necessary for the United States to 
reaffirm its determination to make the 
UN the core of our program for peace, 
and to state our determination to work 
for its development into the kind of 
peace-keeping organization which the 
nations of all the world can confidently 
entrust with the responsibility for as- 
suring their security from aggression. 

For this reason I support House Con- 
current Resolution 64 as a stcp toward 
the crystallization of United States 
support for a stronger and more effec- 
tive UN. 





Soviet Control of United States Fur 
Markets Blow to Northwest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSCN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an article by Fred Niendorff 
appearing in the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer calling attention to the fact that 
imports of raw furs from Russia are de- 
stroying Pacific Northwest fur business. 
Most certainly this calls for some action 
by the Department of Commerce. 


Soviet ConTrRoL OF UNITED STaTes Fur 
MaRKETs BLOW TO NORTHWEST 


Of more than 200 fox fur farms doing a 
thriving business in the State of Washington 
a few years ago only three are left. 

Four hundred mink farmers still are strug- 
gling on, but they cannot be sure for how 
long. 

In Alaska, wild fur trapping has shrunk to 
a mere shadow of its former robust self. 

In brief, the once lusty Pacific Northwest 
fur industry, wild and domestic, is sick. 

Hope that the wartime excise tax on retail 
furs might be cut or removed has had its 
influence recently on retail sales. 

But the real villain in the piece is Soviet 
Russia. 

She has gone on a wild fur export spree and 
today dominates the raw fur markets of 
the United States. 

The authority for that statement is the 
National Board of Fur Farm Organizations. 
It includes the Puget Sound Fur Farmers 
Association, the Northwest Fur Farmers As. 
sociation and the Inland Empire Fur Breed- 
ers Association. 

The national board has devoted months 
to investigating what has happened to 
American fur growers since the war. And 
according to Michael Dederer, president of 
the Seattle Fur Exchange, it is now prepared 
to insist upon defensive tariff action. 

Its investigation disclosed that United 
States imports of furs have expanded from 
an annual average of $51,000,000 before the 
war to $167,000,000 since the war. 

Russian imports increased 800 percent, 
those from all other countries, 300 percent. 
By contributing 39 percent to the import 
total, the Soviets in fact, the board contends, 
control the United States raw fur market. 
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The board makes this finding, which it is 
submitting in its plea for a tariff wall: 

“Domination and control of the American 
raw fur market by the Soviet Union is crush- 
ing the American fur producer and is also 
causing hardships to other friendly coun- 
tries which have, for years, depended on our 
market for sale of their furs.” 

Sixteen countries getting American Mar- 
shall plan aid have not been able to increase 
their fur exports to the United States, the 
board found. 

In fact, the board asserts, the Marshall 
plan countries, in order to compete with 
Russian prices, “have had to place into oper- 
ation export subsidies, aompensation re- 
bates, dollar discounts, barter programs, and 
every other device known to international 
trade.” 

How, the board challenges, is the open door 
to Soviet furs contributing to the economic 
stability of Marshall plan countries in the 
fur trade? It asserts the very opposite is 
true and that their only recourse is “to sell 
their furs to the United States at a loss 
and ask for more Marshall plan aid.” 

“Russia knows that by reason of her slave 
labor and state-trading program she can 
undersell every country in our free market,” 
the relief petition asserts. 

It goes further: 

“While we (the United States) have been 
drifting on ‘no look, hands off’ policy, Russia 
has successfully demoralized our own indus- 
try and taken control of the raw fur market.” 

Dederer, who knows more about furs than 
the animals they grow on, contends that 
unless tariff relief is forthcoming the Pacific 
Northwest fur growing and fur trapping in- 
dustry faces extinction under the heel of the 
red bear—total extinction, that is. 








Condition of the American Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. Presiuent, the 
serious plight of the United States mer- 
chant marine warrants and demands the 
immediate attention of the Congress. 
In the Baltimore Sun of this morning the 
fourth and concluding article of a series 
on this present-day problem is published 
and is well worth the reading and atten- 
tion of the Congress and the American 


public. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of April 13, 1950] 


Port oF BALTIMORE FEELING SLUMP IN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


(The following is the final article of a series 
of four by Miss Delich on the condition of 
the American merchant marine.) 

(By Helen Delich) 

The steady decline of the American mer- 
chant marine is reflected clearly in the ves- 
sel-arrival figures in the port of Baltimore, 
the Nation's second foreign-tonnage seaport, 

Last year 1,374 American ships in foreign 
trade visited this port, as against 1,898 for- 
eign-flag craft. 


In 1940 there were 1,272 foreign, 1,644 
American. In 1946 the figures were 685 for- 
eign and 1,644 American; 1947 showed 1,416 
foreign and 1,728 American, and in 1948 there 
were 1,476 foreign and 1,500 American. 


EFFECTS ON CITY 


The sharp contrast between 1948 and 1949 
in foreign and American shipping arrivals 
has affected the port—and, therefore, the 
city—as follows: 

1. About 5,000 seamen are “on the beach.” 

2. About 3,000 longshoremen and shipyard 
workers are drawing unemployment compen- 
sation. Another 3,000 are working only 1 
and 2 days a week. 

3. The steamship agency which had the 
largest operating force in Baltimore had to 
cut its staff in half and return nine chartered 
vessels to the Government because cargoes 
were not available. This also means that 
333 seamen, most of them Baltimoreans, were 
put out of work. 

4. A typical ship-maintenance company 
that deals exclusively with American ships 
dropped 123 employees last year and de- 
creased its pay roll $255,000. Many of the 
present 256 employees work only 1 or 2 days 
a week. 

REPAIR YARDS LAY OFF MEN 


5. Ship-repair yards have reduced until 
they work only about 1,800 men a day and 
still are cutting their pay-roll forces. Some 
of the men laid off have had from 10 to 25 
years’ experience. 

6. The Sparrows Point shipbuilding yard 
faces a complete shutdown early next year. 

7. A paint concern, one of the many in- 
dustries not thought of normally in connec- 
tion with the maritime world, cut its staff 25 
percent because orders had dropped that 
much. 

8. A stevedoring concern that deals exclu- 
sively with American deep-sea ships reported 
its pay roll for the first 9 weeks of 1950 was 
$30,000 less than in the comparable period 
in 1948. 

9. Baltimore no longer has a single ocean 
shipping line with headquarters here, the 
Baltimore Mail Line and the Merchants and 
Miners being among the firms never recov- 
ering from the war. 

(The ships owned by these companies were 
among those diverted to the British for use 
in supplying their troops in the battle 
against General Rommel in Africa.) 


SHOWS IN COASTWISE LINE 


10. The intercoastal and coastwise decline 
is indicated by the Quaker Line, which has 
cut its staff in half and runs only two ships 
a month from here instead of its prewar 
weekly service. 

11. Although the number of foreign-trade 
ships in port in 1949 exceeded the number 
for 1948, the money spent was considerably 
less because foreign vessels cannot receive 
extensive repairs in this country, nor do they 
buy many of their supplies here. 

The 5,000 seamen “on the beach” in Balti- 
more are a segment of the 40,000 lying idle 
around the Nation waiting for their turn 
to ship out. Some are drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation; others are working at 
odd jobs a day or two a week when such 
jobs are available. 


AFFECTED BY NATIONAL FIGURE 


The national figure for men on the beaches 
affects Marylanders more than the 5,000 in 
Baltimore, as the unions estimate about 18 
percent of all seamen come from this area, 
Seamen ship from the port they believe will 
give them the best opportunity to get a trip. 

The ship-repair and building industry is 
one of the saddest in the entire merchant- 
marine picture, as the skilled men are turn- 
ing to jobs with more security. 

The CIO Shipyard Workers Union said that 
now is one of the times when the seniority 
privilege has backfired somewhat, as the first 
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men to lose their jobs—the younger ones— 
were able to get located within a short period 
of time. 

However, today, the older men—ranging 
in age from 85 to 45 and holding experience 
ratings of 10 to 25 years—are having difficulty 
finding other work because jobs are scarcer 
and older men are not wanted by new 
companies, the union said. 


FEARS LACK OF SKILLED MEN 


J. M. Willis, general manager of the Beth. 
lehem Steel Baltimore shipbuilding division, 
fears for the industry’s future because of the 
lack of skilled workmen. 

“When we built the night boats New York 
and Boston back in the 1920’s, we imported 
English and Scotch skilled workers under 
the more lax immigration laws,” Mr. Willis 
said. “We didn’t have many American work. 
ers left over from the first war, as the mer- 
chant marine then also was permitted to de- 
cline. These immigrants, many of whom are 
now dead or retired, served as the nucleus 
in the last war. 

“There’s nothing today to entice a young 
man to enter the industry. I’ve spent 52 
years in this business, but I’m not going to 
permit my grandson to enter the business, 
There’s no future here. 

“It’s no longer an industry which is passed 
on down from generation to generation in 
America, They're still doing it abroad, 
though, because they know the importance 
of a merchant marine.” 


CALLS CRISIS EXTREME 


“We've had our ups and downs before, but 
there has always been hope ahead. This is 
the most pessimistic I've ever been, as the 
crisis is more extreme than any the Ameri- 
can shipping world has ever faced.” 

At Sparrows Point each time one of the 
tankers—for foreign interests—is finished 
another crew of workmen is laid off. This 
tanker program will be completed next year, 
when the yard is slated to be shut down be- 
cause American shipbuilding does not even 
appear promising. 

The world monetary situation struck Spar- 
rows Point directly when contracts for the 
construction of two 25,000-ton ore ships were 
canceled and transferred to England. After 
deflation abroad, Republic Steel figured it 
could build the ore ships in that country, 
pay the 40 percent duty charged by the 
United States and still save $2,000,000 per 
vessel, 

NOTED IN PORT SURVEY 


The importance of the shipbuilding and 
ship-:epair business to the port of Balti- 
more, listed as the city’s chief asset, was cited 
in the recent port survey as follows: 

“Baltimore’s extensive shipbuilding and 
ship-repair facilities have made this port one 
of the leading marine construction and re- 
pair centers of the world, and, because of the 
excellence of the repair services offered, have 
been influential in establishing Baltimore 
as an important port of call for the vessels 
of many of the world’s leading shipping 
lines.” 

Besides the paint industry, the decline in 
marine repair and building work affects 
leather, wood, glass, glue, canvas, gear manu- 
facturers, boiler producers, to mention a few. 

The stevedoring company said that if this 
port did not have the bulk cargoes provided 
by the chemical plants in Curtis Bay, its 
pay roll would have dropped considerably 
more than the $30,000 for the 9-week period. 


MONEY IN GENERAL CARGOES 


“There isn’t any money in bulk cargoes,” 
the president said, “but it gives us some- 
thing to do. The money is in the general 
cargo, which is going more and more to 
foreign vessels.” 

One American steamship company, which 
operates both coastwise and foreign-trade 
ships, reported that it didn’t take it long 









after the war to learn it couldn't compete 
with the foreign-flag ships and had to re- 
trench its activities on those lines. 

However, that firm is carrying considerable 
cargo coastwise—of the 292,000 tons it han- 
died last year, 178,000 was for the domestic 
service. What it lost in the foreign trade 
it gained in coastwise cargoes. It is the only 
company operating between United States 
ports to claim a gain. 

The Bull Line never replaced its coast- 
wise service. Others which are operating, 
but to a lesser extent than before the war, 
include Pope & Talbot and Calmar. 


AFFECTED BY DOLLAR SHORTAGE 


The dollar shortage in South America has 
had its mark on shipments from Baltimore 
to South America. In outbound general 
cargo, the Moore-McCormack wines dropped 
39 percent from 1939 to 1949. 

But there are more foreign lines operating 
out of Baltimore to South America today 
than in 19389. 

On the European end, the Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines showed a 199 percent increase in 
the 10-year comparison because of the 
Marshall-plan consignment. These lines, 
imports from Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, and Poland declined 40 percent. 

Ore importation to Baltimor>? from Brazil, 
Norway, and Sweden had held up the inward 
tonnage, for it jumped 100 percent from 1939 
to 1949, 

MORE DOLLARS FOR CITY 

An American ship in port means more to 
the city in dollars than a foreign ship, be- 
cause tre latter is not ».ermitted to obtain 
extensive repairs here nor to purchase other 
than necessary supplies. Foreign ships also 
do not pay their crews off here. 

Where a 10,000-ton American ship loading 
grain for Germany recently spent $43,000 in 
port, a foreign-flag ship under similar cir- 
cumstances spent less than $20,000. 

The American expenditures included: 
Pilotage, tugboats, watchmen, crew payoff, 
food for 60 days, deck and engine stores, fuel 
bunkers, fresh water, incidental supplies, 
stevedoring, voyage repair bill, custom-house 
fee, line handling, consul’s fee, doctor for 
crew, supplies, labor, underwriter’s fee, and 
agent’s fee. 

Not included in the $43,000 is the money 
spent for the grain, nor the amount earned 
by the railroads for the grain’s transporta- 
tion, 

Indirectly almost every type of business in 
the city received a certain portion of that 
$43,000, as well as of the $20,000. 


STs 


East Texas Chamber of Commerce Silver 
Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA'‘ES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
included in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a Statement I have prepared relative to 
the silver jubilee of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF TEXAS 

Mr. President, today and tomorrow, April 
13 and 14, members of the East Texas Cham- 
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ber of Commerce are meeting in Tyler, Tex., 
to celebrate the silver jubilee of their organi- 
zation. 

The East Texas Chamber of Commerce has 
for 25 years effectively represented the deter- 
mined spirit of Texans who have developed 
one great new industry and re-created older 
industries. Within the span of the chamber 
of commerce’s life this region has become 
the oil capital of the Western Hemisphere. 
Its very name is synonymous with oil. More 
than 5,000,000,000 barrels of petroleum has 
come out of the ground of east Texas since 
the discovery of the Spindletop gusher half 
a century ago. 

The combined efforts of many outstanding 
Texans, directed and inspired by one of the 
South’s outstanding citizens, Ernest Kurth, 
of Lufkin, has helped convert the bountiful 
pine forests of east Texas into a major source 
of wealth. Each year a $135,000,000 cash 
crop of lumber is harvested in the more than 
10,000,000 acres of east Texas timber lands. 
In addition, 47,000 Texans are employed in 
the woods and mills and factories which 
process the timber and produce famous east 
Texas newsprint. 

Since the end of World War II, industry 
has focused its attention more and more on 
this rich and growing region. More than 
1,000 new industrial plants have been started 
within the last 5 years in east Texas. More 
plants are still to come. 

All this is quite a different picture from 
the east Texas of the early 1930’s. In those 
days the region was poor, hampered by a one- 
erop economy, threatened by worn-out soil, 
slowed down by incredibly bad roads, and 
suffering from the lack of hope. Wise leader- 
ship of native east Texans has brought the 
region out of the mud, literally as well as 
figuratively. There are now more than 10,- 
000 miles of good hard surface roads and 
highways through the piney woods of east 
Texas, more than 3,061 miles of this total in 
farm-to-market roads, so badly needed for 
so long by east Texas farmers. There is still 
much to do, of course, but east Texans can 
be justifiably proud of what they have done 
for themselves and for their State. 

The East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
members and leaders deserve a great deal of 
the credit for the advancement that this re- 
gion has made. This organization, perhaps 
more than any other, has kept initiative alive 
when spirits sag. It has directed capable 
talents into productive channels. It has 
wisely endeavored to develop the whole 
region. 

I congratulate the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce and its president, Mr. Henry Bell, 
of Tyler, on this twenty-fifth anniversary. I 
sincerely hope that the organization will con- 
tinue its tireless labors for the progress of 
east Texas. 





Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
from the office of the junior Senator 
from Nevada, relative to excise taxes. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1950.—“ ‘Soak 
the peor,’ is the principle of our wartime 
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nuisance taxes,” United States Senator 
GEorcE W. MALONE, Republican, Nevada, de- 
clared today in a statement demanding that 
Congress immediately eliminate nuisance 
taxes. 

“The low-income groups are the ones 
hardest hit by the excise or nuisance taxes,” 
the Nevada Senator said, “because these 
taxes represent a proportionately bigger part 
of their cost of living.” To illustrate this, 
Senator MAtone said, “To a rich family the 
nuisance tax on a can of baby powder does 
Senator MALone said, “To a rich family the 
extra pennies must be counted. Uncle Sam 
exacts his 20 percent, and this, on top of all 
the hidden taxes, makes a 29-cent can of 
baby powder cost 47 cents.” 

Continuing, Senator MALONE said: “If a 
member of a family lies dying and a tele- 
gram or a phone message must be sent to a 
relative, Uncle Sam taxes that message 25 
percent, calling it a luxury. If a trip must 
be made and pennies counted in order to 
get together train fare, Uncle Sam demands 
a tax of 15 percent. 

“If a man must buy an automobile in 
order to keep his job or for the well-being 
of his family for a price of, say, $1,500, $105 
must be scraped up for Uncle Sam before 
he takes possession. In every family budget, 
particularly those of low income, movies is 
an item. A luxury, you say? Who is to say 
what is a luxury and what is a necessity? 
When the poor family sets aside money for 
the movies, they must add 20 percent for 
Uncle Sam’s excise tax. 

“The imposition of nuisance taxes and the 
increase of former excise taxes, falling 
hardest on the poor, was a wartime measure, 
to be withdrawn when the war ceased. The 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD is full of pledges to 
remove the nuisance at the end of the war. 

“The chief purpose of the excise taxes was 
not for revenue, so we were told, they were 
to cut down consumption. Are we still try- 
ing to cut down consumption? 

“To correct the unfair burden imposed by 
nuisance taxes, I introduced a bill, S. 2751, 
in October 1949. The bill was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. While it lies in 
committee, the American people are clamor- 
ing for us to act now—not at some distant 
date in the future. 

“I doubt the sincerity of those who say 
that this legislation to eliminate wartime ex- 
cises should be made part of an over-all tax 
reform. When we imposed these hastily put 
together wartime nuisance taxes, with apolo- 
gies. to the people, did we say we would with- 
draw them only when we could substitute 
other taxes? Did we say they would be with- 
drawn some indefinite time after the war 
when we could all get together on the gen- 
eral reorganization of our tax structure? 
We did not. We said the nuisance would be 
withdrawn at the end of the war. 

“Let us pass the Malone bill, S. 2751, and 
keep our promise to the people. The alter- 
native is to do nothing and continue to ‘soak 
the poor.’” 








Justice Roberts Urges Union To Prevent 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE S&4ATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Justice Roberts Urges Union 
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To Prevent War,” by Daniel A. Poling, 
published in the Philadelphia Buletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 
Justice Roberts Urces UNION To PREVENT 

War 
(By Daniel A. Poling) 

The American people wait now for con- 
structive, practical, and dynamic plans for 
peace. They are ready and eager to listen 
to their leaders. The proposal of United 
States Senator BRIEN MCMaHoN even though 
it involves a possible $50,000,000,000, receives 
their serious attention. Perhaps nothing 
that Secretary of State Acheson has said since 
he assumed the responsibilities of his office 
has been so favorably received as his realistic 
comments on accords with Russia. 





REDS ARE UNITED 
Equally impressive and to some of us, even 
more convincing, were words spoken by 
former Supreme Court Justice Owen Roberts 
when he appeared before the Senate Foreign 


Relations Subcommittee. “The only united 
world today,” he said, “is the Communist 
world.” And he added, “Among the democ- 


racies each nation behaves as though it were 
a world unto itself.” Mr. Roberts is Presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Union Committee. 
Right now he is pouring his great talents 
with energies to match them into the for- 
ward-looking program of this committee. He 
believes in a federal union of Atlantic de- 
mocracies with a common foreign policy, a 
common currency, a common defense force, 
and with free movements of peoples and 
goods. Speaking to the Senators he declared 
that this union “is the surest, cheapest, 
strongest way to stop war, stop communism, 
and create prosperity.” 
A GOOD ARGUMENT 


It is difficult to meet the argument of this 
man that democratic unity now can prevent 
world war III. Also he believes that it could 
have prevented World Wars I and II had it 
been effective before 1914. There is an At- 
lantic union resolution before both the Sen- 
ate and the House. This resolution would 
allow President Truman to call the democ- 
racies together that initiated the Atlantic 
Pact. 

Justice Roberts believes that these democ- 
racies are ready to explore the possibilities 
of forming the federal union. Also he be- 
lieves that all they need is the leadership 
of the United States of America. Actually 
the Marshall plan and the Atlantic Pact are 
the beginnings of just such a federal union 
which would strengthen, not weaken, the 
United Nations. These and other programs 
need the continuing, supporting strength of 
such a union. 

Again and again mankind has been over- 
whelmed because of an insidious “too little 
and too late.” Justice Roberts and his asso- 
ciates have something better for the world. 


re 





One Hundred and Fifty Thousand German 
« Troops Organized by Russians in East- 
ern Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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entitled “One Hundred Fifty Thousand 
German Troops Organized by Russians 
in Eastern Zone,” published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 6, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THIS CHANGING WorRLD—ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firry THOUSAND GERMAN TRCOPS ORGANIZED 
BY RUSSIANS IN EASTERN ZONE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The new German Army organized by the 
Russians in the eastern occupation zone is 
estimated conservatively at 150,000 well- 
trained men equipped with the latest types 
of small arms, some artillery and tanks, but 
no aviation. 

A portion of this force is expected to pa- 
rade in full war paraphernalia in Berlin 
during Whitsun week next month. The size 
of the parading contingent depends on how 
strong a force the western powers concen- 
trate in the former German capital. 

If our present forces are strengthened con- 
siderably it is probable that the eastern peo- 
ple’s army will be held to a mere parade 
group, designed to bolster national feeling 
and the self-confidence of the Germans un- 
der Soviet rule. If we fail to reinforce the 
meager allied detachments in Berlin, it is 
likely that the demonstration troops from 
the east will be of considerable number— 
probably 45,000 men. 


FORMER SS MEMBERS 


The new German Army, strictly controlled 
by the Russians, is commanded by Gen. Wil- 
helm Zeiser, a former German Regular Army 
officer who went to China after World War I 
and later headed the Stahlhelm, a patriotic 
German officers’ association. 

It is believed that during his stay in China 
he came into contact with and was converted 
to militant communism. Anyway his name 
is found again in the files of Western Intel- 
ligence Services as a commander of a Spanish 
Loyalist contingent under the assumed name 
of General Gomez. 

Zeiser’s deputies are reported to be a Gen- 
eral Markgraff and a General Steiner. Both 
saw active service in Hitler’s Wehrmacht. 
Markgraff at one time was head of police in 
the eastern sector of Berlin. He disappeared 
about a year ago and it was rumored then 
that he kad been purged. Instead he ap- 
pears now as one of the principal lieutenants 
of Zeiser. Steiner is the son-in-law of Wil- 
helm Pieck, puppet President of the Eastern 
German Republic. 

The various divisions and brigades are 
commanded by majors and colonels in Hitler’s 
army, including former members of the SS. 
All of them have been carefully screened by 
the Soviet MVD not for their adherence to 
the Communist doctrines but for their na- 
tionalism and devotion to the cause of Ger- 
many’s revival as a strong military power on 
Russia's side. 


COMPETENT OFFICERS 


There is no dearth of competent ‘officer 
material. Many who lived a hand-to-mouth 
existence in the western zones are said to be 
eager now to offer their services to the new 
“people’s army.” 

This is understandable. While the “peo- 
ple’s republic,” that is to say, the U.S. S. R., 
pays as much as 2,000 marks ($500) a month 
to officers of the new force, former members 
of the Wehrmacht are starving in the west- 
ern zones, particularly if they have not been 
denazified. The Western German Govern- 
ment does not pay pensions to former officers, 
and with relatively few exceptions, all the 
employment former Wehrmacht officers can 
find is as day laborers, domestics, or other 
menial workers. 

These former members of the German 
armed forces naturally are attracted by sub- 
stantial offers of good pay, special food, and 
other privileges which they receive from the 





east, provided they are in good health ang 
have a good record in the Kaiser’s or Hitler's 
armies. 

According to reports from Eastern Ger. 
many, several units of the new forces haye 
been sent to Hungary, where they form the 
nucleus of a force which may be used at a 
given time against Yugoslavia. These de. 
tachments have not been incorporated into 
the Russian divisions now stationed there, 
but form the shock troops which the Rus. 
sians may throw against Marshal Tito when 
they decide the time has come to punish him, 





Comparison of Benefits- and Pay-Roll 
Taxes Under Social Security and Rail- 
road Retirement Acts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on sevy- 
eral previous occasions I have introduced 
in the Recorp comparisons of the respec- 
tive benefits and pay roll tax rates under 
the present Social Security Act, H.R. 
6000, which is the proposed Social Se- 
curity Act, and the present Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. I now have exhibit F for 
insertion in the Appendix of the Recorp 
which makes a further comparison of 
certain benefits under these acts. 

I want to explain that I am presenting 
these comparisons purely for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and at the request 
of a group of railroad men interested in 
the pension question. I do not claim to 
know the answers to all the problems in- 
volved, but I am in hope that these com- 
parisons may shed some light on the 
questions with which we are confronted. 

There being no objection, the compari- 
son was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Exuisit F.—Social security versus railroad 
retirement: Wage credits after age 65 if 
worker continues in employment, or re- 
turns to employment after receipt of old- 
age retirement annuity * 

| H. R, 6000, 

social security, 
proposed 


£ocial security, 
1950 


Railroad retirement, 
1950 


Wages count toward benefits | No wage credits count 
regardless of the worker’s toward retirement 
age. Benefits may be com- | benefits after ag 








puted or recomputed at Upon return to rail- 

periodic intervals to assure road employment, or 

the highest possible retire- to last employ 

ment or survivor benefits, after annuity has 
begun te accrue, it 
shall not be subject 
to recom putation 


1 In cither event, Worker continues to pay tax. 
Source: Rail Pension News, published by the Nationa! 
Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


The above exhibit F has been submitted 
to Senator HucH BuTLer, a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, with the request 
that same be inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD as a matter of information in con- 
nection with previous exhibits A, B, C, D, 
and E. It was prepared by Mr. Thomas G 
Stack, president of the National Railroad 
Pension Forum, Inc. (a voluntary organiza- 
tion of union and nonunion rail workers), 
April 1950. 














Program for Action on China Policy 
Adopted by United Front Action Con- 
ference on China 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
¥ o 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a letter dated March 1, 
1949, on the letterhead of the Communist 
Party of New York State, the first para- 
graph reading: 


Enclosed please find Program for Action on 
China Policy, as voted upon by a united- 
front action conference on China, held in 
New York on January 29, 1949. 


I ask that the entire letter, plus the 
Program for Action on China Policy be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
I call attention of the Senate especially 
to the No. 1 objective of the program, be- 
ing to attack the so-called China lobby. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and program were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMUNIsT PARTY 
or New York STATE, 
New York, N. Y., March 1, 1949. 
To All Sections and Counties. 

DEAR COMRADES: Enclosed please find 
Program for Action on China Policy, as voted 
upon by a united front action conference 
on China, held in New York on January 
29, 1949. 

We are sure that you will find this ma- 
terial not only informative, but helpful in 
planning actions on China in your com- 
munities, 

A special outline has also been issued by 
the National Education Committee on Com- 
munist Policy in China. This can be se- 
cured through orders from our district edu- 
cation department. The outline can be 
used as the basis for discussion in your 
sections and branches. 

Any inquiries in relation to further 
activity can be received by writing to the 


Policy, at 111 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City. 
Comradely yours, 
May MILLER, 
Assistant Organization Secretary. 
PROGRAM FOR ACTION ON CHINA POoLIcy As 

SUGGESTED BY THE ACTION CONFERENCE ON 

CHINA Pouicy, New YorK Ciry, JANUARY 

29, 1949 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

1, Demand a congressional investigation— 

A. Of the Chinese lobby in Washington. 
One of the largest spending foreign influences 
in our capital; not registered as foreign 
agents 

B. Of the billions of dollars of private ac- 
cumulation deposited in American banks 
and investments by Chinese officials and 
individuals. 

2. Demand a new China policy— 

A. An end to all forms of American inter- 
vention in China and of plans to aid any 
elements and remnants of the Kuomintang. 

B. Preparation by our Government to rec- 
ognize the government which the people of 





C. Planning now by our authorities for 
genuine and self-respecting cooperation with 
the people’s government in China, including 
hormal and friendly trade relations free of 
any political conditions. 
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8. Get the facts and implications of the 
Government’s China policy to the American 
people. 

IMMEDIATE STEPS FOR CARRYING OUT THE ACTION 
PROGRAM 


1. Get your organization immediately to 
pass a resolution on China policy. (Use the 
enclosed January conference resolution for 
suggestions.) 

Send copies of your organization’s reso- 
lution to your Senators and your Congress- 
men; give it publicity in your organization’s 
publication and elsewhere; send a copy to 
the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy. 

2. Make use of the “political ammunition” 
of facts: The American people, if they know, 
will act. 

A. Make a drive to get readers and sub- 
scribers to Far East Spotlight, the com- 
mittee’s monthly magazine. This is the in- 
dispensable tool for every fighter for a new 
and friendly policy toward China. Previous 
sources of reliable information about China 
and the Far East now have an NAM slant; 
only Far East Spotlight gives you the posi- 
tive and encouraging facts about the Chinese 
people’s great and successful fight against 
American reaction, and keeps you up-to-date 
about Washington’s evil plans to go on back- 
ing reaction in China and the Far East. Sub- 
scription: $2 a year. Introductory offer: $1 
for 8 months. Members of the CDFEP get 
this free. 

B. Push the sale and reading of Anna 
Louise Strong’s Tomorrow’s China. Paper 
bound, 65 cents; cloth bound, $2. Organiza- 
tional orders for 5 or more: 25 percent dis- 
count. 

C. Have meetings on the China policy 
issue— 

(a) The committee can furnish speakers: 
In the New York City area: Telephone the 
speaker’s bureau of the committee any after- 
noon, BRyant 9-6343. In California, the San 
Francisco area: Contact Mr. William Kerner, 
1841 Ellis Street, San Francisco. Los Angeles 
area: Contact Mrs. Jeannette Orel, 362 South 
Columbia Avenue, Los Angeles. 

(b) Send your organization’s own speakers 
to the briefing session on China. First ses- 
sion: Friday night February 18, 7:30 sharp. 
Telephone the committee for registration 
blanks; BRyant 9-6342. No fee. 

You can’t fight without facts. Far East 
Spotlight is your basic source of information. 
Meetings on China will bring facts to hun- 
dreds of others. 

3. See to it that the President and the 
Members of Congress hear from hundreds of 
individuals on China policy right now. Order 
prepared postcards from the Committee—1 
cent each. Write your own messages. Make 
calls—in person and by telephone—on your 
Senators and Congressmen. 

4. Have your organization make an im- 
mediate contribution to the work of the com- 
mittee or plan to give a regular (monthly, 
quarterly, or yearly) contribution. 

5. Support the committee for a democratic 
Far Eastern policy. 

A. Fy becoming members and by getting 
your friends to join. Membership includes 
subscription to Far East Spotlight. 

B. By securing individual contributions for 
the committee. Your own; your friends; 
throw a party for the committee. 

C. By doing volunteer work at the com- 
mittee’s office; 111 West Forty-second Street, 
fifth floor—any time, any day. Every Tues- 
day night the staff is at home to friends who 
come to help. 

The Chinese people are defeating the 
Americaa reactionaries. So can we. 

China policy reveals the over-all character 
of Washington's foreign policy—it harms the 
American people. 

China policy is directly related to our do- 
mestic struggle for homes, for more con- 
sumption goods, for lower prices for increased 
social security, for healthy international 
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trade, for freedom from depression and mili- 
tarism. 

China shows up the weak spot in our re- 
actionaries’ program. 

Let’s fight on China policy and take ad- 
vantage of the blow the Chinese people have 
dealt the American reactionaries. 

COMMITTEE FOR A DEMOCRATIC 
Par EASTERN POLicy, 
111 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City. 


ACTION CONFERENCE ON CHINA PoLicy, NEw 
YorK, JANUARY 29, 1949—RESOLUTION ON 
CHINA POLICY 


This Action Conference on China Policy, 
meeting in New York City on January 29, 
1949, and attended by 182 registered dele- 
gates and observers from 80 organizations 
and including 48 individual participants, 
voted to send to every member of the Eighty- 
first Congress, through the Committee for a 
Democratic Far-Eastern Policy under whose 
auspices the conference was held, the follow- 
ing resolution: 

In view of the following facts: 

1. That our Government since VJ-day has 
violated both the democratic objective of 
World War II and the Charter of the United 
Nations in giving support to the antidemo- 
cratic and dictatorial Kuomintang regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek; 

2. That our Government since VJ-day has 
made available to the Kuomintang regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek over $6,000,000,000 worth of 
the resources of the American people for use 
in civil war against the people of China, who 
are our historic friends and allies in the 
task of building a peaceful, prosperous, and 
democratic world; 

3. That American guns, bullets, airplanes, 
bombs, poison gas, gasoline jelly, and flame 
throwers have brought suffering, death, and 
destruction to millions of people in China, 
thus threatening the alienation of 1,500,- 
000,000 people of Asia, who are our natural 
allies in a democratic world; 

4. That we Americans whose resources have 
been wasted and misused in China are still 
waiting for adequate and decent housing, for 
lower prices on consumption goods and food, 
for increased social security, for mutually 
beneficial trade relations between our two 
countries as a factor in preventing a depres- 
sion, and for freedom from militarism and 
for the security which only peaceful and co- 
operative relations among nations can give; 

5. That our Government’s policy toward 
China is causing frictions and misunder- 
standings that can easily lead to conflicts and 
even to war; 

6. That the people of China have decisively 
demonstrated their purpose and power to 
rid themselves of the callous, cruel, anti- 
democratic and outworn feudal regime which 
for the past years has existed only with out- 
side (American) support and have shown 
their power to negate all the military advice, 
training, and equipment given by the United 
States to the Kuomintang regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and are now establishing a func- 
tioning government of their own creating. 

7. That there are nationally prominent 
American political, military, and publish- 
ing figures openly and secretly advocating 
and working for continued and intensified 
intervention in the internal affairs of China 
against the Chinese people; 

8. That a strong Chinese lobby is at. work 
in Washington (one of the biggest money- 
spending foreign influences in our Capital 
but not registered as a foreign agent) trying 
to influence our Government authorities to 
continue support of the antidemocratic and 
unpopular Kuomintang elements; 

9. That the very Chinese officials and in- 
dividuals who are urging more pouring out 
of the American people’s money in China 
are known to have accumulated billions of 
dollars (wrung from the suffering people of 
China and stolen from the pockets of the 
American taxpayers) and now stowed away 
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in American banks and investments: 
therefore 

Resolved, That we go on record as demand- 
ing— 

1. That there be a congressional investi- 
gation— 

A. Into the activities of the Chinese lobby 
in this country; and 

B. Into the private wealth which Chinese 

als and individuals have stowed away 
rican banks and investments. 
it there be an immediate end to 
f American intervention in China 
including an end to any dealings with any 
elements or remnants of the Kuomintang 
regime, recognizing the right of the Chinese 
people t 
try free of all pressure or interference on 
the part of our Government. 

3. That our Government prepare to recog- 
nize the government which the Chinese 
people are now establishing for themselves 
and that our authorities begin planning for 
genuine and self-respecting cooperation with 
that government, including normal and 
friendly trade relations free of any political 
conditions. 


Be it 


Retirement of Admiral Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, at the 
end of this week Admiral Lewis L. Strauss 
will retire from membership on the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Admiral 
Strauss, a close friend of mine, is a dis- 
tinguished citizen of New York, of whose 
public service his State is proud. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial on Mr. 
Strauss entitled “A Job Well Done,” from 
this morning’s New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

A Jos WELL DONE 

The retirement at the end of this week 
of Lewis L. Strauss from membership on the 
Atomic Energy Commission will bring at 
least to a temporary halt a distinguished 
career of public service. Mr. Strauss was one 
of the original quintet appointed by Pres- 
ident Truman to the AEC when that agency 
was organized in 1947. Before that, and 
ng a successful career in private busi- 

ness, he had spent the war years in the serv- 

ice of the Navy, where he rose to the rank 
of rear admiral and received the Legion of 
Merit for his substantial aid in helping to 
build American seapower up to its wartime 

, Strength. Thus, for nearly a decade he has 
been almost continuously in the service of 
his country. 

The Atomic Energy Commission operates 
for the most part behind a veil of secrecy, 
for reasons which are obvious and necessary, 
and the contribution made individually to 
its debates and to its work by the various 
commissioners is only infrequently a matter 
of public record. There is good cause, how- 
ever, to believe that Mr. Strauss has been one 
of the most useful members of the original 
group of five; that the influence which he 
has exerted has been a steadying and con- 
structive force, and that this vast experi- 
mental project, pushing its frontiers into 
new, hazardous, and vitally important ter- 
ritory, has gained greatly from his broad 


followi 


experience, his alertness, his perseverance, 
and his level-headed judgment. As he pre- 
pares to take leave of public office we salute 
him on a job well done. 


What ECA Is Accomplishing in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ““What ECA Is Accomplishing in 
Europe,” by Roscoe Drummond. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue STaTe or EvropeE—Wuat ECA Is Accom- 
PLISHING IN EUROPE 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Paris.—The Congress of the United States 
shorily will be deciding one of the most im- 
portant questions which will come before it 
this session—whether to approve the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration request 
for a new appropriation of $2,900,000,000. 

In making this decision, Congress un- 
doubtedly will be responsive to American 
public opinion. As one who, for a period, is 
officially connected with ECA, it would not be 
proper for me to argue the case for the Mar- 
shall plan—and I will not do so. But I can 
offer a report on what is being accomplished 
in Europe and present the underlying facts 
as faithfully as I have been able to observe 
them at first hand during the past 8 months, 

The prime task which Congress essigned to 
the ECA was to help the nations of western 
Europe achieve an economic recovery which 
would permit them to function without ex- 
traordinary outside aid. The purposes which 
motivated the Marshall plan were: 

To rescue Europe from the brink of eco- 
nomic collapse to which the most destructive 
war in history had brought it. 

To help rebuild a prospering and self-sup- 
porting Europe, without which a prospering 
and sccure America would be jeopardized. 

To bring about such improved social and 
political conditions as will enable free insti- 
tutions to regain their strength and thereby 
resist the march of communism. 

Measured in terms of the Marshall plan's 
basic objective and its central motives, what 
are the facts to report? Some of the princl- 
pal facts are these: 

It is accurate to say that the progress of 
the European recovery program—in produc- 
tion and trade, in expanding productive 
capacity, in restoring internal financial sta- 
bility, and in slowly raising living stand- 
ards—has exceeded the largest expectations 
of 2 years ago. 

AGRICULTURE 


When the Marshall plan started, millions 
of persons were going hungry. Today that 
menace has been removed. Today agricul- 
tural productivity as a whole has been 
brought nearly to the level of prewar, and, 
given favorable weather conditions, will reach 
the prewar level or exceed it during the pres- 
ent crop year. This means an improving 
diet, but still a bare diet, since western Eu- 
rope has 20,000,000 more persons to feed than 
before the war and is putting, by necessity, 
a very high percentage of its income into 
durable capital investment rather than con- 
sumer goods, 
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INDUSTRY 


For the Marshall plan countries as a whole, 
industrial production has been raised one. 
third higher than it was in 1937. It took 
western Europe 7 years to regain its prewar 
level of production after World War I. To. 
day, after 2 years of the Marshall plan and 
less than 5 years after the end of the far more 
destructive World War II, industrial produc. 
tion has been brought to 20 percent higher 
than 1938. 

FINANCIAL STABILITY 


Until the inflation which gripped the en- 
tirety of western Europe in 1946-47 was 
checked and brought under control, the na- 
tions could not even begin to rebuild their 
industrial plants. Today the governments 
have put their financial houses in better 
order. “rices generally are being held, and 
the outlook is encouraging. 

Under the stimulus of sounder financial 
conditions and mounting production, intra- 
European trade has improved. Total exports 
have risen 50 percent since 1947. 

These are the facts which bear upon the 
question of whether a solid foundation of 
European recovery is being made. 

Obviously, there are tough problems still 
to be met. To enable western Europe to 
close the dollar gap—or to bring it into man. 
ageable proportions—and to carry forward 
the essential economic unification needed to 
strengthen and secure the recovery already 
made are the two biggest jobs which face 
ECA during the next 2 years. 

One question which frequently is asked 
officials of the ECA is whether the Marshall 
plan appropriations for the third year should 
not be substantially reduced, particularly in 
view of the need for governmental economy 
in the United States. 

Facts rather than arguments are more use. 
ful in answering this question. 

Marshall-plan aid for western Europe for 
1948-49 was about $5,800,000,000, including 
the special appropriation for Germany. 

The appropriation for 1949-50 was about 
$4,200,000,000. 

The ECA appropriation 
is now before Congress for 
$2,900,000,000. 

The Marshall plan is premised upon the 
principle of reducing the aid substantially 
every year, and the foregoing facts show 
wherein the ECA itself always has initiated 
these r-ductions rather than waiting for 
Congress to propose them. 


request which 
1950-51 is 


A Marshall Plan of Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter I received 
yesterday from Mr. Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO, an organization not 
without influence in my State of Col- 
necticut. I read this letter this morn- 
ing to the National Commission for 
UNESCO, which is opening its annual 
3-day meeting here in Washington. The 
letter, in my judgment, is not only 4 
tribute to Mr. Murray but to the intel- 
ligent and constructive interest which 
the great labor organizations are taking 
in the field of foreign policy. I had con- 
siderable background when I served 4s 








Assistant Secretary of State with labor’s 
development of this interest, and there 
are no more effective spokesmen abroad 
for the United States and our democratic 
ideals than our outstanding labor-union 
leaders such as Mr. Murray and many of 
his associates. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1950. 
The Honorable WILLIAM BENTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENTON: I have read with a 
great deal of interest the speech which you 
delivered in the Senate on March 22 propos- 
ing a Marshall plan of ideas. 

You are to be heartily congratulated for 
taking the leadership in introducing your 
resolution setting forth a six-point program. 

We cannot weaken our military power or 
our diplomatic influence but bcth could be 
significantly implemented by the suggestions 
which you make. In a world such as ours, 
we cannot underestimate the necessity for 
strength. But, unfortunately, we have been 
strengthening only our military power when 
we should also be strengthening the desire 
and the demand for peace in the minds and 
loyalties of men, 

You can be assured of my personal support, 
as well as the support of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, for your proposals to 
extend freedom of information and to 
strengthen the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization and to 
encourage further exchanges of scholars, stu- 
dents, and workers, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP Murray, President. 





Communists Act To Drive Public Mind 
Into Reaction and Intellectual Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled ‘“‘Commu- 
nists Act To Drive Public Mind Into Re- 
action and Intellectual Fear,” written by 
Dorothy Thompson, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 6, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ON THE REecoRD—-COMMUNIsTs Act To DRIVE 
PUBLIC MIND INTO REACTION AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL FEAR 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


Everywhere, the activities of the Commu- 
nists have the same deplorable effect. They 
tend to drive their opponents, and the public 
mind, into extreme reaction and intellectual 
timidity, thus paralyzing all vigorous and 
constructive social and political thinking on 
either domestic or foreign policy. The ex- 
treme left and the extreme right are every- 
where natural allies—consciously so on the 
part of the Communists, unconsciously on 
the part of the rightists. 

It is extremely important to understand 
For the struggle against communism 
is futile as a struggle against isolated per- 


rns. 
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sonalities. 
must be waged by political means. 


It is a political struggle that 


MAIN TARGET OF REDS 


The main target of the Communists in 
every country is the so-called social Fascists, 
those who, recognizing the dynamics of his- 
tory, wish to bring about social and political 
reforms. If Communists cannot infiltrate 
to control these movements they cooperate 
with anybody to destroy them. 

Nowhere was that clearer than in pre-Hit- 
ler Germany. In 1932, the year before Hitler 
came to power, a tacit alliance existed be- 
tween the Nazis and the Communists. Both 
had the same objective: the disintegration 
of the republic, and the elimination of the 
middle. 

Up until the day Hitler became chancelor, 
the Communist press was denouncing, in 
the first line, not nazism but the social de- 
mocracy. They joined the transport strike 
staged by the Nazis in 1932 and refused to 
join a general strike, which the Social-Demo- 
crats wanted to call in protest against Hit- 
ler’s chancelorship. And both tried to pene- 
trate and disrupt the trade union movement. 


SAME THING SEEN AGAIN 


Today, in Germany, we see the same thing. 
Who in Germany favors a military alliance 
with Russia and an antiwestern orientation? 
Communists, of course, plus many ex-Nazis 
including former police spies, some former 
diplomats, generals bitten by the bug of the 
old Bismarck policy, while extreme rightists 
do everything possible to paralyze the Bonn 
government. 

And we see exactly the same thing here. 
The anti-Communists drive is conducted by 
unreconstructed isolationists, enemies of all 
social reform, anti-trade unionists, Oppo- 
nents of Marshall aid, and economic im- 
perialists who want to use Marshall aid for 
subsidized dumping of American products to 
embarrass and paralyze the administration, 
despite the fact that willy-nilly it must gov- 
ern for another two extremely critical years. 

The tragedy of our times has been a whole 
series of false alliances and false divisions, 
all of which play into the hands of those 
who wish, above all, paralysis of democratic 
government, 





Rotating Internship for Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UN'TTED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, all 
of us who are members of the legal pro- 
fession are interested in means whereby 
the high character of the profession may 
be preserved and promoted. Mr. Edward 
L. Bryant, whom I have known per- 
sonally for many years as a member of 
the Detroit and Michigan bar, has de- 
voted himself over a long period of years 
to improvement of the profession by the 
training of young lawyers in the field. 
He has evolved a program known as a 
rotating internship for lawyers, and 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
by him on that subject which apneared 
in the Journal of the American Judica- 
ture Society for February 1950 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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ROTATING INTERNSHIP ror LAWYERS 
(By Edward L. Bryant) 


Even after several years of law school train- 
ing and after passing of State bar examina- 
tions and admission to the bar, the young 
lawyer is not prepared to render services to 
either employers or clients. 

It must be conceded that law schools can- 
not train students in this important phase 
of preparation. Law schools are doing excel- 
lent work in most cases, but after the admis- 
sion to the bar, the profession must take 
charge of the young lawyer who wishes to 
engage in active practice of the law, and a 
rotating internship seems to be the best 
manner for preparing these persons. 

A student of the law cannot get more than 
@ smattering of practical experience before 
graduation. It is absolutely necessary to tie 
up the law school and the law office. There 
is much need for supervised activities after 
the admission to the bar. 

The intern is more likely to become a 
successful practitioner if there is supervision 
for his first year and if the integrated bar 
provides a systematic and progressive pro- 
gram for experiences in practice work and 
if the progress is followed carefully until the 
license to practice law is granted. 

What can be accomplished? Many of these 
things and more can be accomplished by 
having a rotating internship for lawyers 
for 1 year after admission to the bar. Some 
of the suggestions are: 

1. Elimination of unemployment during 
the first year of admission. 

2. Practical training in courts, depart- 
ments, bureaus, offices, commissions, and pe- 
nal institutions. 

3. Reducing of exploitation by older law- 
yers and organizations because the intern 
and his supervisors have had a year to ap- 
praise and evaluate. 

4. Eliminating those lawyers who are not 
likely to succeed as practicing attorneys 
through the aid of counseling and assist- 
ance; the intern could not be eliminated, 
of course, without his written consent. 

5. Practical experiences in briefing, plead. 
ing, law-office management, trial work, office 
accounting, purchases, and abstracting. 

6. Training and practical education so 
that sucker lists and sucker schemes would 
be avoided and unnecessary law books would 
not be purchased or contracted for and the 
intern would not join clubs indiscriminate- 
ly. He might even be taught how to deal 
with insurance lawyers instead of insurance 
adjusters. 

7. Substantial reduction of the trial-and- 
error system. 

8. Reducing the overcrowding of lawyers 
in many counties and circuits. 

9. Training in the manner of charging 
and thereby reducing failures from under- 
charging as well as overcharging. Also 
training regarding attorney-and-client re- 
lations. 

10. Reducing of 
work. 

11. Providing systematic opportunities to 
contribute articles to publications and re- 
views. 

12. Providing of an outline in manual 
form with full instructions and rules and 
schedules similar to that used by medical 
interns in an accredited hospital. 

13. Increase the opportunities for 
lawyers and younger lawyers to becomé bet- 
ter acquainted so that successful practice 
would be better established after the intern- 
ship. 

14. Practical training in corporation and 
financial affairs, labor management, and spe- 
cial types of practice such as admiralty, tax, 
patent law, and workmen’s compensation. 

15. Elimination of all evidence of super- 
visory control and governing influences ex- 
cept by rules of the State bar and the courts, 
promptly upon completion of the internship. 


grievance-committese 


older 
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THE PLAN FOR ROTATING 


LAWYERS 


INTERNSHIP FOR 


1. When and where to begin; for how long; 
membership: At the time the student is in- 
formed that he has passed the State bar ex- 
amination, he would file his application with 
the Supreme Court if he desired to become 
actively engaged in the practice of the law. 
He would then promptly become an intern 
for a period of 1 year. Upon completing this 
period of training, he would be certified as 
a practicing attorney. 

This plan will not in any way interfere 

h the inactive class of membership in 

» State bar, such as is p®ovided for in vol- 

> 273 of Michigan Reports for the State 
Michigan. 

Headquarters: The main intern head- 
ers Will be the headquarters of the State 
2a nd living quarters may be established 

r the interns at designated places. 

Administrative branches may be estab- 
lished in every county and circuit in the 
State. 

3. Supervision: The State bar organiza- 
tion shall have complete supervision with 
the Supreme Court over all certified interns, 
and rules will be established and books of 
instructions prepared; the committees of 
the State bar shall have full authority to 
perform duties in connection with the su- 
pervision of the interns. 

4. Compensation: Each intern would be 
compensated in an amount comparable to 
that of the first-year intern in accredited 
hospitals. 
5. Living headquarters for the intern: 
These will be established and dignified and 
supervised by the State bar in such places 
as it may designate. All interns will live 
in these quarters for at least the first 4 
months’ period of the internship. The re- 
maining period of 8 months would follow 
that plan used by accredited hospitals, 

6. How the intern would be trained: 

(a) He would first receive his manual of 
instructions and rules. He would be pre- 
sented with a standard file; list of general 

yancing forms, and schedule of assign- 

He would immediately begin active 

raining for the practice of law by being in- 

structed in the operation of a model law 
office established at the headquarters. 

(b) He would actively appear in all courts 
in the county where the State capital is 
located, and he would alternate with the 
attorneys for the plaintiff, then the defend- 
ant or petitioner and respondent or com- 
plainant. 

(c) He would work in or get active ex- 
oerience in the many State departments 
such as the attorney general’s office, the 
corporation and securities commission, the 
public utilities commission, the insurance 
department, and all such other State offices 
and departments as would be designated by 
the State bar. 

(ad) He would attend legislative sessions, 
if possible, and learn the practical opera- 
tions of both houses as to rules and pro- 
cedures and the manner of drafting bills 
and public acts. 

(e) He would actively appear in the Fed- 
eral courts, including the court of the mas- 
ter in chancery, the bankruptcy court, the 
1ited States commissioner’s court; his as- 
ynments would be alternated so that he 
weuld act for the plaintiff at one time and 
for the defendant in the next case. 

(f{) He would be assigned to agencies and 
offices such as penal institutions, immigra- 
tion offices, the legal aid bureau, the friend 
of the court, and the probation departments. 
He would attend lectures and receive in- 
structions on the operations of these offices. 

(g) He would actively participate before 
the workmen’s compensation court and the 
circuit court commissioner on reference 
cases. 


{; 
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(h) He would be practically instructed re- 
garding the operation of bodies politic, mu- 
nicipal corporations, and the many depart- 
ments such as the corporation counsel and 
the prosecuting attorney, and we would 
actually assist in the briefing and prepara- 
tion, including the investigation, of many 
types of cases as well as trials. 

(i) He would receive constant, intelligent 
instruction and hear lectures by practicing 
attorneys, judges, and officials. 

7. How busy would the intern be? He 
would be busier than he was in law school 
and about as busy as the medical interns 
who are on duty from 12 to 24 hours per 
day. 

8. What would the intern do after the 
opening periods of training including the 
period of training at the capital city, and 
at the largest city in the State other than 
the capital city of the State if he wished to 
train somewhere else in the State? (NoTr.— 
Some young men would like to go with their 
fathers cr other relatives or in a particular 
office.) 

(a) The intern will first select his loca- 
tion after getting full information from the 
supervisors as to the number of lawyers and 
the population of the county which he 
selects. He may go into any one of the coun- 
ties of the State he wishes but only after he 
has had the opening periods of training, in- 
cluding the period of training at the capital 
city and 2 months in the largest city in the 
State other than the capital city of the 
State." 

(b) Of course, if he wishes to locate per- 
manently in either of the cities where the 
training is given, he will continue his prac- 
tice training in these places. 

(c) If he selects a county other than the 
county in which he is being trained, super- 
vision will be identical and he will still be 
under the Supreme Court and the State bar. 
The rules will be the same in all counties and 
his manual or guide book of instructions will 
be unchanged and his training and duties 
will be similar. 

(d) In the new location his working head- 
quarters will be those approved or established 
by the State bar. He will operate from the 
county building and he will be supervised 
also by the presiding judge in this circuit. 

(e) He may even be allowed to work with 
a responsible and paying mentor, sponsor, or 
preceptor, or to enter where there appears 
to be permanent employment for him if ap- 
proval is given by the State bar and the 
standards meet full approval. 

(f) He will still continue to accept and 
perform all assignments, and all remunera- 
tion which is paid from any source for his 
work will go to the common fund of the 
State bar for interns. 

(g) He will continue to make general 
monthly reports of his accomplishments and 
activities to the State bar as the other in- 
terns will have to do on forms provided by 
the integrated bar. 

(h) His income will be the same as he re- 
ceived in the cities where he first began his 
training and he will receive his certificate to 
practice at the same time the rest of his class 
is so honored. 

9. Money. How the internship plan would 
be financed: All funds would be controlled 
by the State bar. Funds would have to come 
regularly from every county and every cir- 
cuit and the State bar. Some of the sources 
from which money could come are as follows: 


1This plan is drafted with a State like 
Michigan, Illinois, or Louisiana in mind, 
when there is one big metropolitan city anda 
State capital located elsewhere. Adaptations 
would be necessary in a State like Indiana, 
where the two are combined, or in other 
States with differing circumstances, 
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(a) Increased dues of the full bar member. 
ship. |Note.—This will be cheap for all of 
the bar members in the end because of the 
great benefit to be derived.] 

(b) Increased suit fees in all courts of 
reccrd in all counties. 

(c) Increased fees for defaults, decrees, ang 
judgment orders. 

(ad) Salaries paid for work done by the 
interns. 

(e) Appraiser and referee fces, adminis. 
trator and executor fees, trustee and re. 
ceivership fees. 

({) For briefing and other assignments of 
his work. 

(g) From donations and wills and trophy 
awards (similar to the Ross trophy now 
competed for). 

(h) From foundations. 

(i) From sources similar to those which 
benefit hospital interns, including work at 
official agencies and bureaus. 

(j) From intern fees paid by opposing 
litigants in trial work in the amount of a 
doliar a day each. 

(k) Grand jury investigation work. 

(1) Abstracting. 

(m) For services rendered as public de- 
fender or amicus curiae. 

There are many other sources which can 
be listed, of course, and which can be con- 
templated. To illustrate the effectiveness of 
increased membership dues, in Michigan 
there are over 6,000 lawyers who would con- 
tribute through dues. 

As an example of the possibilities where 
the interns can earn compensation, Wayne 
County, Mich., has started and completed 
an average of 20,000 cases every year since 
1940 in the circuit court alone. There have 
been thousands of circuit court commission- 
er cases, common pleas cases, criminal cases, 
Federal cases, and bankruptcy cases in 
Wayne County alone, and the total num- 
ber of cases in other counties would more 
than double these totals. For performing 
many of the duties connected with cases 
such as these, the interns would be paid 
and this money would go to the common 
fund. Many assignments would be ear- 
marked for the interns by the courts and 
department heads. The court reporters and 
clerks are paid large salaries. Since no one 
asks where the entry fee, decree fees, or 
the judgment or sheriff fees go, why would 
there be any trouble in getting these funds 
for the interns, which would be adequate to 
pay them the compensation comparable to 
that paid to medical interns in accredited 
hospitals? 

10. Purpose: The purpose of this rotating 
internship is to have the first-year interns 
rotate work in as many courts and depart- 
ments as possible so that they would be 
well equipped to enter private, ethical prac- 
tice in any kind of a law office. The further 
purpose is to help establish a rotating in- 
ternship for every practicing lawyer in the 
United States. 

11, Will the plan succeed, and has the 
plan been tried? This plan will succeed. 
Experience has actually been had with more 
than 25 young lawyers who had practiced 
less than 3 years, 

Under the supervisicn of the supreme court 
and the State bar and the judges, the in- 
terns would be very well trained and super- 
vised. They would have their manuals and 
their standard files, their practice training 
and their lectures and abstracting work. 
They would have a chance to evaluate. They 
would be better acquainted. They would 
be very busy. They would not learn by trial 
and error alone. They would learn to try 
lawsuits and they would learn of the bene- 
fits of the conciliation and pretrial dockets. 
They certainly would be better lawyers. 
They would have permanent friendships. 
They would perhaps learn about coopera- 
tive offices and neighborhood offices and 











they would make the profession almost a fra- 
ternity. They would be serious about their 
profession instead of just trying to get a 
job, and they would not be just trying to 
et something to do. They would all have 
, connection or an office at the end of the 
year, and they certainly would be happier. 

They could now give their clients a square 
leal. 

12. What benefit would all of this be to the 
State bar? The bar would be definitely im- 
proved. The law school and the office would 
be tied up for the first time in our history. 
The junior bar associations would be more 
powerful. The State bars would be more 
active and more respected. The youth 
would now be experienced. The judges and 
the lawyers as well as the teachers would 

ll have assisted in the training of the 
intern so his training would be complete. 

13. Conclusions: 

(a) Will the rotating internship be a suc- 
Yes, definitely, for it has been suc- 
cessfully tried, on a small but definite scale. 

(b) Is it necessary? Yes, because there 
is a great need for it and most lawyers agree 
that an internship is necessary or, at least, 
that there must be some practice training 
after graduation. 

(c) Is the period too long? No. Most 
lawyers flounder and waste their first year. 

(d) Is this plan complete? No. Remem- 

ber, the first automobile gasoline motor 
perated on a table before it was put on 
wheels, and now it travels at over 100 miles 
an hour. It will take a long while to estab- 
lish this internship plan properly. 

(e) Will it help the young lawyer’s social 
contacts and better living? It cannot help 
but do so because he will fraternize with 
the older lawyers in a practical manner. 

(f) Is it paternalistic? No, because it is 
an impartial, supervised training of begin- 
ners in a highly respected profession and it 
terminates at the end of 1 year. 

(g) Will it adversely affect early estab- 
lishment in special fields? No, it will 
broaden the specialists. 

(h) Can it be comparable to the fine train- 
ing young medics get? Yes, because the law 
profession has more courts, departments, 
and commissions at its disposal than the 
medical profession has hospitals and clinics 
at its disposal, and the training would be 
supervised by the State bar associations, the 
supreme courts, and judges of courts in all 
counties. 

(i) Can we finance it? Why not? The 
medics do, and the young doctors survive on 
their compensation. 

(j) Will young interns be prevented from 
going in offices of their choice? No, but 
they won’t be hurried. They can now have 
time to appraise and to be appraised and 
so there will be fewer disappointments and 
failures and their work will be supervised 
constantly. They can specialize in admiralty 
if they wish but they must be prepared and 
have diversification first. 

k. Are things unsatisfactory for the young 
lawyer now? It is apparent that they are. 

1. Would this apply to all new lawyers? 
It certainly would, regardless of school 

rades, connections, or age. 

14. Finally: The legal profession must be 
improved. The way to do it is to train the 

ung. The experiences must not be along 

e line; they must be rotated. We must 

t leave this training to sponsors, mentors, 
receptors, or professors. The State bar must 
tie in the law school and the law Office. 

The great work done at Duke University, 
Western Reserve, and in the great States of 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont, the 
plan of the Legal Aid Society of New York, 
the operation of the Pennsylvania plan, the 
reports made by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tions, the establishment of the European 
precedent to clerkship, the mentor system 
of Cleveland, and the valuable guide pub- 





cess? 
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lished by Prof. John Tracy, of the University 
of Michigan Law School, all make valuable 
contributions but these are not enough, as 
the bar surveys have shown. The man who 
elects to practice law should be trained 
by practical men and the work must be 
supervised. The student is trained in law 
school by excellent pedagogues. When his 
school work is over, the State bar should 
take over in earnest for a period of 1 year. 
The training must be standardized the same 
as it is in law school, only it must be from 
a practical standpoint, of course. 

Let us protect our young lawyers. Let us 
improve this wonderful old profession so 
that the general public will no longer sneer- 
ingly say “Lawyer? Did you say ‘liar’?’’, or 
“A lawyer and an honest man; there must 
be two men in that grave.” 

15. Authority to establish the plan: These 
ideas and the plan are not copyrighted or 
patented. You can, in all probability, sug- 
gest something better or perhaps you can 
improve on these generalities. This is just 
a start. Fortunately, there is power to go 
ahead at once with a plan for rotating in- 
ternship without legislation. Most State 
bar organizations have the power under rules 
or statutes to aid in the promotion of im- 
provements in the administration of justice 
and the advancement of the science of juris- 
prudence, in the improvement of the rela- 
tions between the profession and the public, 
and in promotion of the interests of the 
legal profession. 





Kerr Gas Bill Only Affirms Present Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorRD an editorial entitled “Kerr Gas 
Bill Only Affirms Present Law,” published 
in the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 
of April 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Kerr GAs BILL ONLY AFFIRMS PRESENT LAW 


Never within his memory, said Representa- 
tive ",YLE, of Texas, during House debate on 
the Kerr natural gas bill, has a measure been 
so falsely, maliciously, and deliberately mis- 
represented. This widespread campaign of 
distortion and misstatement continues while 
the bill is before President Truman for his 
approval or veto, matched only by the vicious 
personal attacks directed at sponsors of the 
legislation, and especially its author, Senator 
Kern, of Oklahoma. 

Chief among the misleading statements 
made about the bill are that its effect would 
be to triple the price of gas to the consumer 
(mainly those in northern States), unjusti- 
fiably enrich the independent producers of 
natural gas, and create a monopoly in that 
field. This it would do, according to the in- 
temperate opponents of the bill, by killing 
the Federal Power Commission’s rate-fixing 
authority over independent producers who 
sell g s to interstate pipe line companies. 

The measure would do none of these 
things, as anyone ought to know who has 
given the bill even a cursory reading and 
who has even the most elementary knowl- 
edge of the natural-gas business. 
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As a matter of fact, the bill, if it is signed 
into law by the President, will not take 
away an iota of the authority the FPC has 
claimed or exercised since the original Nat- 
ural Gas Act was passed in 1938. The FPC 
does not and never has controlled or regu- 
lated the rates at which gas is sold at the 
well. The Commission controls, and would 
continue to control, the interstate pipe- 
line transportation of gas and its sale for 
wholesale purposes. State regulatory bodies 
control, and would continue to control, the 
price at which gas is sold to the consumers. 

In 1947 the FPC specifically disclaimed any 
right to regulate the sale of gas at the well 
and approved passage of a bill almost identi- 
cal with the present one. That proposed 
legislation also was approved by the De- 
partment of Defense, which said its enact- 
meat would “remove uncertainties now ex- 
isting as to the extent of the application 
of the Natural Gas Act” and that the effect 
should be increased development of oil and 
gas resources of benefit to national security. 

The uncertainties spoken of by the De- 
fense Department were created by a de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
which seemed to some to indicate—althouch 
it did not say so plainly—that the original 
Natural Gas Act gave the FPC jurisdiction 
over the price of gas at the well. Since then 
there have been signs of intent by the Com- 
mission to assert that shadowy authority. 
The newly passed measure would merely re- 
assert and clarify the original intent of 
Ccngress by specifically stating that the 
FPC has no such authority. 

That Congress never intended for the 
powers of the FPC to extend that far is evi- 
denced by the legislative history of the act 
and the flat statement of the chairman of 
the House Interstate Commerce Committee, 
then Representative Lea of California, at the 
time of its passage. In response to a direct 
question on the floor of the House, he stated: 
“The bill does not apply to the production 
and gathering of gas.” 

Any fear that the price paid by the con- 
sumer for gas would triple, or even go up 
at all as a result of passage of the Kerr bill, 
is contrary to all reason and all experience. 
Especially preposterous are the extravagant 
and unsupported statements that consumers 
would find their gas bills increased anywhere 
from $100,000,000 to $500,000,000 a year. 
The bill does nothing more than to provide 
that the same conditions which have been 
in effect for the last 12 years shall remain 
in effect. And during that time, while there 
has been some advance in the price paid to 
gas producers in the Southwest, the price 
paid by consumers of this fuel has declined 
by an average of 12 percent. 

The reason for the advance in the price of 
gas at the well is the widened market that 
has been created for it by construction of 
pipe lines from the Southwest to Northern 
and Eastern States. The reason the price to 
the consumer has declined, in spite of the 
increased cost in the field, is that wider 
markets and greater demand for gas has 
made it possible to deliver a higher volume 
at a lower price. 

That process can be expected to continue 
if the Kerr bill becomes law, since the volume 
of gas transported by pipe line has more to 
do with its price at the point of delivery 
than does the cost at the well. On the other 
hand, failure of the bill to become law would 
subject producers to such rigid regulation 
as to discourage the expensive search for 
new gas sources. This is by reason of the 
fact that, under FPC regulation, each inde- 
pendent producer would be in the class of a 
public utility, restricted to a fixed rate of 
return applying only to those wells which 
produce gas and making no allowance for the 
cost of drilling dry holes and for other ex- 
ploratory expense. 
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Thus, instead of being penalized, the con- 
sumer stands to receive a more plentiful, 
lependable supply of gas at lower cost if the 
sili becomes law. The assertion that gas 
sroducers and holders of gas reserves would 
ye enriched by hundreds of millions of dollars 
a year is exploded by figures showing that 
total sales of the product by the Nation's 
independent producers for movement in in- 
terstate commerce amount to only $75,000,- 
000 a year. 

The selling of gas has developed into a 
competitive business. Producers of natural 
gas number more than 5,000. The nearly 
100 pipe lines authorized ih the last 8 years 
have contracts with thousands of producers 
and gatherers of gas at different prices in 
different fields and even within the same 
field. Most of these producers are bound by 
long-term contracts to deliver gas at a fixed 
price. That is just the opposite of monopo- 
listic ability to sell gas at whatever price 
they choose. 

The threat of Federal control from which 
the Kerr bill would deliver the independent 
producer of gas is a matter affecting not only 
the gas producer but all producers. No raw 
product is now under Federal price control 
in the hands of the producer. But if the 
price of gas at the well were brought under 
Federal regulation, it would be only a short 
and inevitable step to Federal regulation of 
oil, since in many cases the production of 
oil and gas are inseparable. 

That is the foot-in-the-door method of 
starting with Government control of one 
small segment of industry and gradually ex- 
tending it to include others. The ultimate 
result could be complete destruction of the 
American system of free enterprise. 

The Kerr bill is fair, honest, constructive, 
and consistent, and will be the means of 
insuring an unlimited supply of cheap gas in 
the future. The President, in signing it, 
will be rendering a service to the consumers 
of gas and preserving the principle of free 
enterprise. If by any chance it should work 
out to anybody’s detriment, a safeguard has 
been written into the bill in the form of an 
amendment which gives the President the 
final say. 
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The Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Defend the Marshall Plan,” 
from the Christian Science Monitor for 
March 20, 1959. 

, There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEFEND THE MARSHALL PLAN 

The cheapest wars to win are those that 
don't begin. The United States has been 
fighting such a war for 2 years now, and 
winning lit. 

Yes; we are talking about the Marshall 
plan. But we are not talking about it at 
this moment because of its tremendous 
achievements. These are generally recoge 
nized. We are talking about it because, de- 
spite its accomplishments for European well- 
being and American security, the European 
rec 


very program is in immediate danger. 


It is endangered not by any swing of ma- 
jority opinion against it in the United States, 
The threats come from several different mi- 
nority interests. 

They come from Members of both Houses 
of Congress who know the American people 
are weary of many of the Government's 
spending policies, but who are not too coura- 
geous about tackling spending where their 
constituents can feel it. These legislators 
look on European aid as providing a field in 
which savings can be made without the vot- 
ers fecling it, at any rate without feeling it 
this side of new troubles with communism 
involving stepped-up military preparations 
or maybe war. 

The Marshall plan is also endangered by 
interests who are determined to make aid to 
Europe aid to themselves first. They are 
producers of crops and other goods in which 
surpluses are expected to be more burden- 
some in the near future. 

They want more and more strings attached 
to the Marshall plan, strings that will force 
Europeans to buy certain products in Amer- 
ican markets. These interests would, wheth- 
er intentionally or not, insist on new provi- 
sions in Marshall plan legislation which 
would tend to perpetuate the dollar gap 
between Europe and the United States in- 
stead of closing it. 

There is also a move afoot to alter the 
form of the aid from grants to repayable 
loans. This would intensify the European 
dollar problem, since the recipients of aid 
would have to find dollars to pay back on 
principal and interest, and there is no way 
for them to get dollars except by selling 
goods to the United States. 

Which brings us to another less direct 
danger to the Marshall plan. 

Now that the sellers’ market is disappear- 
ing in the United States, the demand for 
protection against European competition 
could frustrate some of the important aims 
of the Marshall plan. 

We do not believe the American people 
are willing to risk a failure in so important 
a field of their foreign policy to satisfy sec- 
tional demands for drastic cuts in money aid 
to Europe or for special benefits from that 
aid to certain American producers. 

These attacks on the Marshall plan would 
cut severely into America’s peace program 
just as the Soviet Union is embarking on 
what promises to be an unprecedented 
peace offensive. In the battle for men’s 
minds one of the most important influences 
on world opinion will be the ability of the 
United States to stick to its aims. To seem 
to back away from the Marshall program 
just as it reaches half-way house can be 
neither good statesmanship nor sound econ- 
omy. But it may take the voices of an en- 
lightened citizenry to convince the politi- 
cians of this fact. 


Oil and Gas: Curse or Blessing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Oil and 
Gas: A Curse or Blessing?” published in 
Time magazine of the issue of April 17, 
1950. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OIL AND GAs: CURSE oR BLESSING? 


In a hullabaloo of argument, President 
Truman tried to make up his mind last week 
whether he should sign or veto the Kerr gas 
bill. The bill’s opponents loudly damned it 
as the biggest raid by “special interests” since 
Teapot Don:e. Just as warmly, the bill's 
backers called it indispensable for the further 
growth of the natural-gas industry. 

The big oil and gas companies, who had 
championed oil-rich Senator Robert Kerr's 
bill for all they were worth, marshaled some 
potent arguments on their side. Despite all 
the political uproar, they pointed out that 
the ill, which exempts “independent” gas 
producers from the price-fixing control of the 
Federal P.wer Commission, merely repeats 
and clarifies a previous congressional action, 
The 1938 Natural Gas Act, in their opinion, 
had specifically exempted the independents 
(i. e., those gas producers and gatherers not 
affiliated with interstate pipe-line compane 
ies) from FPC’s jurisdiction. The United 
States Supreme Court had disagreed in 1947, 
when it ordered Lousiana’s Interstate Natural 
Gas Co. to rebate nearly $600,000 on consum- 
ers’ gas bills. It thereby virtually wrote a 
blank check for FPC to regulate the price of 
gas in the field whenever the gas crossed a 
State line for resale. 

Instead of welcoming this power, FPC 
Commissioners urged Cougress to pass a bill 
once more exempting the independents, 
Even the then Commissioner Leland Olds, a 
zealot for regulation, approved FPC’s stand 
that it would not “assert such jurisdiction.” 
Less than a year later, Olds and the Commis- 
sion changed their minds. In October 1948 
they started proceedings against tne natural- 
gas affiliate of Phillips Petroleum Co., which 
has the biggest gas reserves of any indepen- 
dent gas producer, to test their power to fix 
the price of gas in the field. 


CAPPED WELLS 


Phillips and the other oil companies feared 
the threat to fix their gas prices, but what 
they feared more was that FPC would use 
the authority it won over gas as a lever to try 
to declare the whole oil industry a public 
utility—and thus control oil prices and 
profits also. (Since gas is a byproduct of oil 
development, the big oil companies are also 
big gas producers.) The result was that 
many of the big producers refused to sell gas 
to the interstate pipe lines. They pumped 
the gas back into the ground, sold it only 
within the State, or let it go to waste. 

Although State authorities have tried to 
stop the waste, Oklahoma oilmen were still 
blowing off great quantities of gas last week 
rather than run what one oilman called the 
“tremendous risk” of FPC regulation. For 
the same reason, hundreds of gas wells have 
been capped, and new pipe-line operators 
have found it hard to line up contracts for 
sufficient gas. The majority of those who did 
had to agree that the contracts would be can- 
celed if FPC got control over gas prices. One 
result: out of the 5,700,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas produced in the Southwest in 1948, 
only 1,200,000,000,000 feet went through the 
interstate pipe lines. 


CAPPED PRICES? 


Opponents of the bill, notably Illinois 
Senator Paut H. Dovctas, argued that te 
lack of regulation would send gas prices 
soaring and boost consumers’ bills $100,- 
000,000 a year. In answer, oilmen pointed 
to the record. In the last 10 years the price 
of gas in the field has risen, in some cases 
quintupled (the price had been s0 low 10 
years ago that gas had virtually been given 
away). Yet, the average price of natural gas 
to residential users had dropped from 70.9 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet in 1939 to 69.0 











cents in 1948. Even if the Kerr bill becomes 
law, the rates charged by transmission com- 
panies and utilities will still be regulated by 
FPC or State utility commissions. 

Charles I. Francis, vice president of Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., pooh-poohed the 


talk of immediate price rises. Said he: “The 
public will benefit by lower gas prices.” 

As long as the current gas surplus exists, 
oilmen contended that gas prices, even in 
the field, would not rise much. Eventually, 
they probably would. Said Gordon W. Reed, 
chairman of small-sized Texas Gulf Produc- 
ing Co.: “Where the price of gas will end, 
no one can predict right now, but it is defi- 
nitely going to reach its economic level. 
Prices to producers in the Southwest could 
go up another 5 cents or 6 cents a thousand 
cubic feet (roughly 55 percent) without af- 
fecting consumers’ prices in the North.” 





Address by Hon. William Benton to the 
United States National Commission for 


UNESCO 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a speech 
delivered this morning by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] to kKey- 
note the 3-day meeting of the United 
States National Commission for 
UNESCO. The Senate may recall that it 
was the Senator from Connecticut who, 
as Assistant Secretary of State, spon- 
sored the legislation which authorized 
our joining UNESCO, and he tells me 
that the pen with which the President 
signed the act decorates his office at the 
headquarters of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. The Senator handled the 
London Conference of 1945 for the State 
Department, at which the UNESCO 
charter was written; and he was chair- 
man of the United States delegation at 
the first two general conferences of 
UNESCO—in Paris in 1946, and in 
Mexico City in 1947. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Stoddard and fellow members of the 
National Commission, this will be a political 
talk. In my first six words, I want once more 
to register the fact that UNESCO is a politi- 
cal instrument. 

The United States National Commission is 
a political body and the future of the United 
States, and the whole free world is now bal- 
anced on crucial, political decisions which 
Will determine the fate of mankind. 

There are those deeply interested in 
UNESCO who sincerely believe that it is 
better for UNESCO to remain aloof from 
what they regard as the sordid fingers of 
World politics. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, who 


represented the United States at the UNESCO 
meeting on German education in Paris last 
August, writes me that he thinks UNESCO’s 
hesitancy on the subject of Germany is due 


+ 


© what he calls rather fantastic notions 
about the importance of the Czech and 
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Polish adhesion to UNESCO. This is of 
course, politics, and let us at least recognize 
it for what it is. 

Too many among UNESCO’s constituents 
still cling to the idea of UNESCO as a so- 
ciety of intellectuals, not to be degraded by 
the vulgar forces of raw power. Many would 
have us remain, so to speak, above the battles 
and the bombs. 

With this view I emphatically take issue, 
as I have so often in the past. 

For what is UNESCO all about if it is not 
a part—and a vital part—of the world-wide 
struggle for survival? Show me the line 
today which divides culture from politics, 
education from foreign policy or science 
from war and the threat of war. At least 
there is no such line in the mind of Con- 
gress when it appropriates mopey for 
UNESCO. Was it not Hitler’s anthropologists 
who showed us how to corrupt science and 
scientists for the political ends of a pseudo- 
master race. Stalin’s artists are disciplined 
to sway elections in two hemispheres with 
their posters. The great Russian male 
choruses are trained to give an impression of 
immense power and vitality to the audiences 
in Prague and Budapest. 

What is the answer of our free society to 
the slave cultures of the totalitarian mas- 
ters? Is it not in part the dissemination of 
the truth by all available means? 

Is not the search for truth the most demo- 
cratic of all pursuits? Is not the expression 
of truth the ultimate goal of all art and all 
science? And is it not truth to which we 
must cling as the key to real understanding 
among free men and free nations? 

The diss:mination of truth is the counter 
weapon, the only counter weapon capable of 
fending off and neutralizing the lies and dis- 
tortions of totalitarian propaganda. The 
dissemination of truth is the supreme wea- 
pon in the battle for the hearts and minds 
of men—the political battle which is engulf- 
ing the world. 

How far can UNESCO reach in this strug- 
gle? Is it willing to reach? And how far? 
Where is the infantry of the arts and sci- 
ences marching? Is it indeed marching at 
all? 

I have been asked to lead off on our sub- 
ject: How far can UNESCO reach? I fear I 
shall give some of the skeptics plenty to 
shoot at. My answer to our subject is a 
double negative. First, and negatively, 
UNESCO can reach no further than its will- 
ingness boldly to face up to the great politi- 
cal issues of our times. Who was it who once 
said that bold generals are sometimes lucky— 
but that no general is ever lucky unless he 
is bold? Unless UNESCO boldly faces up % 
the political issues of. war and peace, I fear 
that it is doomed to the ineffectuality of the 
Arab scribes of the middle ages. . 

Secondly, and still negatively, UNESCO can 
reach no further than we in the United 
States will encourage it; and support it; and 
help it. In this sense UNESCO’s future is up 
tous. This is the assumption we must make. 
If the United States National Commission 
does not help provide the leadership, and 
does not counsel the State Department to 
provide the leadership—from whence will the 
leadership come? 

This is a very heavy responsibility for you 
who are here today. With each passing hour, 
as the world moves from crisis to crisis, the 
responsibility grows heavier. 

Both of my negative answers were implicit 
in the very first report issued by this Com- 
mission. This was the report of the Com- 
mission’s initial meeting, held in September 
1946. I want to read one of the closing para- 
graphs of our report to Secretary of State 
Byrnes: 

“The responsibility of UNESCO in this 
present crisis is so great and so pressing that 
the organization should not hesitate to em- 
ploy any proper means, however novel or 
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however costly, which gives promise of suc- 
cess. The organization itself is a new agency, 
daring in purpose and novel in structure. 
The means it employs should be appropriate 
to its nature. It must serve as the cutting 
edge for international action. If annual mil- 
itary expenditures of $13,000,000,000 for the 
defense of the people of the United States 
against attack are justified, 10 percent of 
that amount, and far more than 10 percent, 
might well and wisely be expended to remove 
or greatly to reduce the danger of attack. It 
would be cheap insurance * * * The 
National Commission believes that a budget 
in the amount of a billion or a billion and a 
half dollars, or even more, might well be 
justified.” 

That declaration called upon the United 
States to measure its support of UNESCO in 
bold terms and in military terms. Military 
terms are power terms; they are political 
terms. Note that this declaration did not 
necessarily call upon the other member 
states of UNESCO to match 10 percent of the 
United States military expenditures with 
three to four billion dollars, on a 38 percent 
for 62-percent basis, or a 33-67 basis. This 
declaration quite properly recognized 
UNESCO as a potentially important instru- 
ment through which the United States can 
develop its foreign policy. So also is the 
United Nations. As I have said again and 
again, the United States opportunity 
through UNESCO is to help provide effec- 
tive leadership and bold plans by which the 
forces of education, and science, and culture 
can be marshalled on a world-wide basis in 
the cause of peace. They are means to an 
end only. They are not ends in themselves. 
The ends of our foreign policy are peace 
and cecurity. 

Now I am not going to try to spell out the 
specific troubles UNESCO has experienced 
in the past 444 years. Many of them were 
foreseen from the start. Many are being 
overcome. As George Stoddard says, 
“UNESCC is looking up.” UNESCO has a 
splendid leader in Dr. Torres Bodet. We no 
longer have to say as one university presi- 
dent once put it, “We cannot allow ourselves 
to be discouraged about UNESCO.” 

In Cleveland last year I asked Sir John 
Maud which he would abolish, UNESCO or 
Oxford, if he had to make the choice— 
judged wholly by the present and potential 
contribution of either to understanding 
among peoples and to the cause of peace. 
This proved to be a tough enough question 
to make an Oxford man wince and duck. 

Manifestly UNESCO can never equal Ox- 
ford in the things that great universities do 
best. It should not try to. But if UNESCO 
were carried forward on a scale equal to 
its conception, it should carry a direct im- 
pact on the issue of peace or war a hundred- 
fold and five hundredfold greater than any 
single university could. The universities help 
tell UNESCO what to say and do. It is 
UNESCO’s task to say it and do it, not by 
slow seepage from an intellectual elite down 
to the masses of the people, but directly and 
by any proper means, however novel or costly. 

Perhaps we can agree that the National 
Commission’s declaration of 1946 was at the 
time primarily a declaration of faith in an 
idea, a deliberately provocative declaration 
rather than the expression of a realistic 
hope. Yet the timing was interesting, in 
view of a subsequent and parallel develop- 
ment. It was made 9 months before Secre- 
tary Marshall’s famous speech at Harvard. 
Within a year after our National Commis- 
sion’s declaration the Nation was seriously 
debating whether to spend $%15,000,000,000 
for a European recovery program—a figure 
which would have seemed, in September of 
1946, visionary and fantastic for any inter- 
national economic program. Since then we 
have not only created and successfully car- 
ried on a European recovery program; we 
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have earmarked more billions for a program 
of military assistance to other nations. 
Now we are debating President Truman’s 
Point 4 program for economic aid to under- 
developed lands. 

The people of the United States have 
proven themselves ready to invest heavily 
in such foreign programs. They have be- 
come convinced that it is our national self- 
interest to do so. 

The American people have not yet been 
asked to consider whether an investment in 
peace by communication and by education 
is remotely in a class with military and eco- 
nomic investments. The voices in the field 
have been few and week. have much evi- 
dence which satisfies me that the Congress 
and the people will respond to the idea that 
the national defense of the United States is 
closely tied up with better communication 
and better education on a world-wide scale. 
Those who believe this should now step for- 
ward and provide the leadership the country 
and the Congress need. Is there a nation 
in the world that has greater faith in the 
power of education on a mass basis for all its 
people? That faith in education, if it is for- 
tified further with the demonstration of its 
close relation to national defense, is valid 
abroad as it is at home. 

I have several times urged upon this group 
the consideration of a world-wide broad- 
casting network, with time provided for 
UNESCO if it can learn how to do the pro- 
gramming job so urgently needed by the 
peoples of the world. Don’t be alarmed: I 
shall not go into that again now. But I have 
pointed out that, if there is to be a broad- 
casting network for UNESCO there now seems 
no way of financing its construction unless 
the United States is willing to do it. This 
principle has many possible ramifications. 
If it is in the national interest of the United 
States that UNESCO become a _ powerful 
force in the world—as I believe it is—then 
we should not hesitate to finance it if it has 
the leadership and the projects with suf- 
ficient promise. It is we of the United States 
who have the faith in UNESCO. And it is 
only we who have the resources. 

Now I am aware that UNESCO is sensitive 
to any sign of what loosely is called Ameri- 
can cultural imperialism, and indeed this 1s 
quite right and as it should be. And I would 
not propose that the United States increase 
its proportionate contributions to the basic 
operating or administrative budget of 
UNESCO. My suggestion is that the United 
States offers to finance, in whole or in large 
part, certain extraordinary UNESCO projects 
which UNESCO would wish to carry forward 
if it had the resources and which the United 
States would like to see carried out. If the 
leadership and the projects hold promise, and 
great promise—let us not assume in advance 
that Congress will not appropriate the 
money. 

As Secretary Barrett has pointed out, there 
is no conflict between UNESCO policy and 
basic foreign policy of the United States. 
More than that, UNESCO’s goal of advancing, 
through better human communications, hu- 
man freedom, human dignity and human 
rights, is identical with the foreign policy 
of the United States. For UNESCO, this is 








anend. For the United States, it is both a 
means and anend. We have been altogether 
too sensitive to the possible allegation that 





the United States might be accused of being 
self-seeking in strengthening UNESCO. Two 
weeks ago I met with the International Re- 
lations Committee of the Connecticut Coun- 
cil of Churches. They plied me with ques- 
tions about world government, about world 
federation, about union now. I replied that 
these were all worthy objectives and that 
the process of discussing them was a valu- 
able process of civic education. But I asked 
that they devote themselves also to problems 
we can co something about—ourselves—now. 
What I am suggesting here is something we 


. probably 





can at least try to get done—ourselves— 
and now. 

There is plenty of precedent for a co- 
operative international enterprise in which 
one nation bears more than a proportionate 
share of the cost. UNRRA was such a case. 
The Emergency Children’s Fund of the 
United Nations is another. ECA is another. 
So also is the military-assistance program, 
Now comes the technical-assistance pro- 
gram under point 4. This is to be adminis- 
tered partly by the United States, bilaterally, 
and partly through UN. UNESCO seems de- 
lighted that it will have 14 percent of the 
UN funds for point 4. 

I understand that Dr. Torres Bodet has 
asked that the Florence Conference debate 
the question whether UNESCO can officially 
ignore and remain silent on the issues in 
the present international crisis. My hat is 
off to him. 

Mr. Barrett has asked me to serve on the 
delegation, which unhappily I cannot do as 
nothing in the world interests me more 
than the future of those activities to which 
UNESCO is dedicated. But I shall fly over 
with him for a few days if I can. I'd like 
to participate in that debate. I don’t want 
to receive a cablegram from Florence read- 
ing: “Flash: UNESCO voted today (with 12 
nations abstaining) that there is a world 
and we are in it.” 

I agree that there can be no conflict be- 
tween UNESCO policy and the policy of the 
enslaved nations if there are no UNESCO 
policies. But who is better equipped to 
enunciate the hope anc the policy of free 
men and of the free world than those who 
understand freedom best, and the necessity 
of freedom to all forms of progress—the 
forces of science, education, and culture? 

Let me give you a single example of the 
kind of role UNESCO might assume which 
would raise it to the stature it deserves and 
bring it to vivid life in the eyes of the 
world. 

The State Department has asked for $18,- 
500,000 for fiscal 1951 for reorientation work 
in the American zone of Germany. This 
is nearly two-thirds of the total budget High 
Commissioner McCloy is requesting for his 
organization in Germany. Testifying before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee last 
month, Mr. McCloy described this reorienta- 
tion work, among his three major activities, 
as “in many ways the one which may offer 
the greatest hope for long-range success. 
* * * This is the program of education 
designed to assist, advise, and persuade the 
German Government and people to take the 
democratic road. * * * Everything de- 
pends, the whole concept of western Europe, 
depends on that. * * * This effort is of 
overriding political and psychological im- 
portance.”” Mr. McCloy further said, “We 
ould spend $100,000,000 in this 
effort and still not match the resources of 
the Soviets, but our methods are different 
and our objectives are different.” (Let me 
say parenthetically that we should perhaps 
be matching the Soviet $100,000,000, and 
that Mr. McCloy, when he was Assistant 
Secretary of War, would not have agreed 
to any such ratio if it were a matter of com- 
parative air forces. Let me also parentheti- 
cally read the following paragraph from a 
letter I received from a friend of mine in 
the British Foreign Office in London, with 
whom I became well acquainted at the Ge- 
neva Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion in 1948: “Certainly everything that has 
happened since then has brought more into 
focus the priorities of the ideological strug- 
gle we talked of at that time. I thought the 
leakage of what Vishinsky said to the Ger- 
man Communist hierarchy in Berlin re- 
cently was most significant: ‘We shall con- 
quer the world, not with atom bombs but 
with something the Americans cannot pro- 
duce—with our ideas, our brains, our doc- 
trines’.” 
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Now I ask whether UNESCO, rather than 
assuming a minor and facilitative role in 
Germany, cannot take maximum responsi- 
bility? Dr. Nieubuhr asks me to explore 
the whole possibility of turning the whole 
German education program over to UNESCO. 
If UNESCO cannot do a better job than the 
United States, or England, or France can 
alone—it, of course, can operate in all three 
zones, not just in one—why can’t it? If it 
can, then in this one project alone it would 
gain the stature it needs. 

I have mentioned President Truman’s 
point 4. Is it not now time—and way past 
time—for us to recognize the need for a 
companion point 5? I urge point 5 upon 
you today and upon the State Department. 
Point 5 of our foreign policy would recognize 
that the central issue of our time is intel- 
lectual and spiritual, and that the heart of 
the present conflict is a struggle for the 
minds and loyalties of mankind. It would 
create a program on a scale commensurate 
with the problem. And it would not have 
a terminal date in 1952. The problem is per. 
petual and only the means vary. We sensed 
the need in our 1946 declaration, although, 
as so often happens among intellectuals, we 
were more interested in being right than in 
fixing responsibility for action and in seeing 
to it that action followed decision. Are we 
now ready to act?—and to bring point 5 alive? 

Three weeks ago I spoke for an hour on the 
floor of the Senate on this general subject, 
and introduced a resolution through which 
I hoped I might focus the attention of the 
Congress on a grossly neglected area of su- 
preme national importance. I believe George 
Stoddard has sent each of you the text of my 
remarks, and a copy of the resolution. The 
New York Times said in its editorial, “It was 
to be expected that Senator Benton in his 
first speech in the Senate, should return to 
a theme he has developed before many other 
audiences.” I quote this because you are 
one of the long-suffering audiences the 
Times refers to; and here I am again. 

My resolution was sponsored by 13 Sena- 
tors. I do not know how many more Sen- 
ators might have joined me as sponsors if I 
had described it to more of them. I talked 
mostly with my old friends and did not seek 
a large number of sponsors. I did not make 
a point of asking the members of the For- 
eign Relations or Appropriations Commit- 
tees because they, I hope, will consider the 
resolution. I have received only a single un- 
favorable reaction in the Senate, and I have 
received many expressions of enthusiasm— 
from very unexpected sources. My moral is 
that a bold program—a program that prom- 
ises to make an important contribution to an 
important problem—a bold program has a 
chance of winning enthusiastic support and 
of succeeding; a timid program has none. I 
fear that some of us in UNESCO and in the 
secretariat of the National Commission tend 
to become amateur experts on what the pub- 
lic will accept, and on what is politically 
feasible, rather than concentrating on our 
true vocation, the discovery and projection 
of what is right and necessary. In so doing 
we underrate both the public and the poll- 
ticians. 

Those of you who read my resolution may 
recall that one of its six points calls for 
acceleration of the work of UNESCO to the 
point where, with effective leadership, it has 
a chance to make a significant, perhaps de- 
cisive contribution to peace. What I'd like 
to emphasize here is that each of the other 
five points could also be carried out by 
UNESCO, and often carried out better by 
UNESCO than by the United States. 

Point one in the resolution calls for an 
intensified effort in behalf of worldwide free- 
dom of information. This is obviously 4 
UNESCO objective, and I hope UNESCO will 
do far more in this field. Point two deals 
with UNESCO. Point three calls for a com- 
prehensive world-wide program of documen- 








tary and educational motion pictures, for 
the creation of a world broadcasting net- 
work capable ultimately of reaching every 
receiver in the world, for an immediate ex- 
pansion of our program of bringing foreign 
students to the United States, and for efforts 


to penetrate the iron curtain. Point four 
calls for promotion of democratic education 
abroad, notably in Germany and Japan, 
Point five proposes a conference looking 
toward a joint effort in the information field 
by the free nations; and point six invokes the 
cooperation of nongovernmental groups and 
agencies. Although I had the interests of 
the United States primarily in mind, there 
is not one of these six points that does not 
coincide with UNESCO’s aims and program. 

My final point about Senate Resolution 
No, 243—I trust you'll become familiar with 
that number—is that it is a beginning only. 
Many, many months may pass before it can 
be adopted; years may be required to put 
it into effect. You and the organizations 
you represent can do far more in its behalf 
than I can. But a resolution, even if it is 
adopted, is not a congressional authoriza- 
tion. And an authorization is not a plan 
and a program; these must be developed by 
the State Department and this Commission 
and by UNESCO itself. A plan and a pro- 
gram are not an appropriation. And an 
appropriation is not an organization or an 
operation. 

This helps show that the road is long. It 
is unending. My own best role for the 
present—indeed the only productive role I 
can have at present—is with my colleagues 
on the Hill. Fortunately many are friends of 

ng standing. For those of you who sub- 
scribe to Senate Resolution 243—and it is in 
substantial part a distillate of what I learned 
from you, and what I learned with you. I 
want to close by repeating something I said 
in welcoming the first group of members to 
the first meeting of the national commission 
in September of 1946: 

“If we who profess a belief in education 
really believe the words which we so often 
use, namely that understanding among 
peoples is necessary to the maintenance of 
peace, then we who are responsible for this 
national commission face a challenge that is 
terrifying. But we must not admit that the 
challenge is beyond our group. * * # 
Many demands will be made upon our time 
and energy. I dedicate you here to hard 
work,” 

Seemingly I am here today at a rededica- 
tion—to more work, harder work, the work 
of an age and a planet. But what task is 
there today which can compare with this 
one, the survival of freedom and the develop- 
ment of the spirit and the soul of mankind? 
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HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Disability Insurance,” from 
the Washingto:: Post of January 27, 
1950, and with it an article on the same 
subject which recently was published by 


the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 
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There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of January 27, 
1950] 


DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Senate approval of the bill passed by the 
House expanding the coverage and increas- 
ing the benefits payable under the old-age 
insurance system is confidently anticipated, 
although the Senate may make some changes 
in detail. However, there is likely to be a 
battle royal over the proposal to pension in- 
sured workers who become permanently and 
totally disabled before reaching retirement 
age. For some Members of Congress claim 
that it would open the way for introduction 
of national compulsory health insurance. 

In our opinion, that assumption is quite 
untenable. As a matter of fact that pro- 
posal would not involve any fundamental 
change in the old-age insurance system. It 
merely recognizes the need for a more flexible 
retirement system providing pensions for 
workers forced by circumstances beyond 
their control to withdraw prematurely from 
active life. Then, too, as the Ways and 
Means Committee report on the social-in- 
surance bill points out: “The worker who 
has paid social-insurance contributions for a 
number of years—perhaps over much of his 
working lifetime—has a real stake in the 
system which deserves to be recognized. He 
should not be required to show need to be- 
come entitled to benefits.” 

Yet, under the present law disabled work- 
ers who may have made regular and substan- 
tial contributions to the Federal old-age in- 
surance system are not entitled to receive 
benefits until they are 65 years of age. Un- 
less they have independent means, they are 
forced to rely for subsistence on public aid 
or private charity. Moreover, the amount of 
benefits to which they can lay claim even- 
tually, if death does not overtake them be- 
fore they reach retirement age, steadily de- 
clines during the intervening years of en- 
forced idleness. This shrinkage is due to 
the methods employed in the computation of 
their average monthly wages which in turn 
are used to compute the amount of their 
annuities. 

While employees disabled on the job may 
benefit from State workmen’s compensation 
laws, only 5 percent or thereabouts of all per- 
manent and total disability cases are work- 
connected. Consequently, the vast majority 
of workers have no protection against loss of 
earning power caused by disability. In jus- 
tice to helpless men and women who have 
earned the right to pension protection by 
contributing to the old-age insurance fund 
and who have the added misfortune of being 
disabled, this gap in the insurance system 
should be closed. 

Objections to pensions for the totally dis- 
abled based on considerations of cost ignore 
the fact that such pensions would reduce 
the pressure for public aid. Nor is there any 
reason to fear that malingering would be 
encouraged by pensioning the disabled, in 
view of the severely limited benefits provided 
under the House bill, plus the requirement 
of a 6-month waiting period before payments 
would begin. Moreover, if a pensioner is 
tempted to sham illness, the examining phy- 
sician can usually be trusted to discover the 
fraud. 

It is conceivable that disability pensions, 
once introduced, might be progressively lib- 
eralized until eventually full-fledged com- 
pulsory health insurance might be brought 
in by the back door. But in view of the fact 
that the administration is already openly 
working for a national health-insurance pro- 
gram it seems absurd to assume that the out- 
come of the struggle over disability pensions 
will influence action on the health program. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 1950. 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. What is meant by disability insurance? 

Disability insurance means cash payments 
to insured persons which partially compen- 
sate them for loss of earnings due to illness 
or disability. Public disability insurance 
programs (other than workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs which compensate solely for 
work-connected injuries) are of two kinds: 
Insurance against temporary disability, now 
provided by five States and * which is limited 
to illness of less than 6 months curation and 
so-called permanent and total disability in- 
surance which compensates individuals suf- 
fering extended disability lasting beyond 6 
months. In neither case is the problem of 
medical care, health insurance, or so-called 
socialized medicine ‘nvolved. 

2. What would be done under proposals for 
permanent and total disability insurance now 
pending in Congress? 

H. R. 6000, the social-security bill passed 
last year by the House o* Representatives and 
now pending in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, would add insurance against permanent 
and total disability to the present Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance program. 
That program, administered by the Federal 
Government, provides cash benefits related 
to previous earnings for retired persons over 
65 years of age and their families, and for 
the widows and orphans of deceased work- 
ers, out of an insurance fund built up by 
contributions from covered workers and their 
employers. Under H. R. 6000 a worker forced 
by extended disability to retire before 65 
would draw the same primary OASI benefit 
payment to which he would have been enti- 
tled were he 65. 

3. Who would be covered by permanent and 
total disability insurance? 

All those workers included in the program 
of old-age and survivors insurance would 
likewise be protected against premature re- 
tirement due to extended total disability. 
Under the provisions of H. R. 6000 this would 
include virtually all working people except 
farm operators, farm workers, part-time do- 
mestic workers, and certain self-employed 
professional groups such as doctors, dentists, 
and lawyers. However, the advisory council 
on social security, appointed to advise the 
Senate Finance Committee in 1947-48, has 
recommended that all these groups be in- 
cluded in the social-insurance program and 
hence covered against loss of income due to 
protracted disability. This wider coverage 
will undoubtedly receive careful considera- 
tion in the Senate Finance Committee. 

4. What kind of disability would entitle a 
covered worker to disability benefits? 

An insured worker, to qualify for perma- 
nent and total disability benefits must be 
stricken with a medically demonstrable ill- 
ness, injury, or other physical or mental im- 
pairment which makes it impossible for him 
to continue any substantial gainful activity 
or must be blind. The disability must have 
existed for 6 months before any benefit can 
be paid and must be presumed to be perma- 
nent by medical diagnosis. The Advisory 
Council recommended a somewhat more lib- 
eral concept of permanence in disability. 

5. What benefit would a disabled worker 
receive? 

Under H. R. 6000, the beneficiary of dis- 
ability insurance would receive the primary 
benefit to which his past earning record 
would have entitled him on retirement, but 
no dependents’ benefits. Thus a worker with 
an average earning of $2,400 a year would re- 
ceive a basic benefit of $60 a month plus an 
additional one-half of 1 percent for each year 


1New York, New Jersey, 
California, and Washington. 


Rhode Island, 
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he had worked in covered employment. The 
minimum primary benefit would be $25 a 
month; the average around $50. If the dis- 
ablement were one of the relatively few cov- 
ered by workmen’s compensation he would 
receive his social security disability benefit 
reduced by an amount equal to one-half of 
whichever of the two benefits was smaller. 

6. Is there a real need for protection 
against permanent and total disability? 

Prolonged total disability is one of the 
chief causes of poverty in the United States. 
When a father is so seriously disabled that 
he can no longer work his children and his 
wife are almost always thyeatened with des- 
titution. He may require considerable care, 
and doctor bills inevitably pile up. The 
mother must try to find work; perhaps older 
children must quit school and look for jobs. 
Savings end hope for the future rapidly 
disappear. 

Moreover, it is not the individual alone 
who bears the burden of disablement. Over 
three-fourths cf a million persons on the 
Federally aided public assistance rolls are 
there because of disability. An additional 
one-third of a million persons receive State 
and locally financed general assistance be- 
cause the person who would normally sup- 
port them is disabled. About 89,000 needy 
blind persons receive public aid, and private 
charities and relatives care for uncounted 
thousands more who are in need because dis- 
abilities keep them from working. It is esti- 
mated that well over 2,000,000 potential work- 
ers have been totally disabled for more than 
6 months, and that only a few have sufficient 
resources to be self-supporting. 

7. Can’t workers provide protection for 
themselves against loss of income on account 
of disability? 

The large majority of working people have 
no means of protecting themselves against 
income loss when they become permanently 
and totally disabled. Private insurance poli- 
cies providing cash benefits for long-term 
disability are not available to most people, 
either because of cost or because the individ- 
uals are not first-class risks. Some union 
contracts include limited provisions for dis- 
ability protection, and a few private em- 
ployers have plans providing disability bene- 
fits, but most of the latter require many 
years of service before the employee is eli- 
gible. Under certain circumstances, veterans, 
railroad employees, and some employees in 
State or Federal Government work can draw 
cash bnefits if they become totally disabled. 
Most workers who are injured on the job 
or suffer work-connected illnesses can draw 
benefits under State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, but work-connected illnesses and 
injuries make up only about 5 percent of all 
total disabilities. For most workers, serious 
disablement means loss of savings and other 
assets, and, if the disability is prolonged, an 
eventual resort to public aid. 

8. Would disability insurance be a desir- 
able way of meeting this problem, or is it 
better to take care of disabled persons 
through public assistance? 

Contributory social insurance is the best 
primary means of meeting the major causes 
of income loss both from the point of view 
ef the individual and of economic and social 
factors This view has been expressed by 
most people who have studied the problem. 
The Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, in its report on 
H. R. 6000, summarized its agreement with 
this view in the following words: 

“The time has come to reaffirm the basic 
principle that a contributory system of social 


in meeting the cost of the protection af- 
forded is the most satisfactory way of pre- 
venting dependency. A contributory system, 
in which both contributions and benefits 
are directly related to the individnal’s own 
productive efforts, prevents insecurity while 
preserving self-reliance and _ initiative. 


* * * The contributory system of old- 


age and survivors insurance * * * should 
continue to be the basic method for prevent- 
ing dependency. Insurance against wage loss 
due to permanent and total disability will 
round out the protection of the insurance 
system.” 

Similarly, the Advisory Council on Social 
Security, in its report to the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1948, indicated that it was 
“strongly impressed with the seriousness of 
the problems created by permanent and total 
disability and with the social disadvantages 
of compelling the victims of this misfortune 
to depend upon public assistance. * * * 
The Council believes that the permanently 
and totally disabled worker—as well as the 
aged worker or the dependent survivors of a 
deceased worker—should not be required to 
reduce himself to virtual destitution before 
he can become eligible for benefits. Cer- 
tainly there is as great a need to protect the 
resources, the self-reliance, dignity, and self- 
respect of disabled workers as of any other 
group. The protection of the material and 
spiritual resources of the disabled worker 
is an important part of preserving his will 
to work and plays a positive role in his re- 
habilitation.” There is, of course, need for 
assistance to meet, on an individual basis, 
basic requirements not covered by an insur- 
ance approach, and provision is made in H. R. 
6000 for Federal aid to State programs of 
assistance to needy persons suffering perma- 
nent and total disability. These two pro- 
grams are complementary and neither can be 
considered a satisfactory substitute for the 
other. 

9. If the individual paid for his benefits, 
wouldn’t he regard them as a right, and 
wouldn’t this encourage malingering? 

A disability-insurance program adminis- 
tered by the Government would have ade- 
quate safeguards against malingering, in- 
cluding safeguards not available to private 
insurance. Under H. R. 6000, benefits would 
be paid only to persons who are dependent 
on regular earnings; in order to qualify, the 
individual would have to work for at least 
5 years and to have substantial employment 
just prior to his disablement. Since the 
benefits would be considerably lower than 
the individual's regular earnings, there 
would be a financial inducement for him to 
return to work, and his earnings would be 
checked automatically through employer tax 
returns and income-tax reports. 

Beneficiaries would be carefully examined 
by competent doctors and would be reex- 
amined at frequent intervals. An indi- 
vidual’'s condition would be followed by local 
field offices through personal contacts and 
reports from local agencies. Where it ap- 
peared that the beneficiary might be re- 
trained for work, he would be encouraged 
to undertake such rehabilitation; and if he 
refused without good cause, he would be 
removed from the benefit rolls. 

10. Is it true that the payment of disa- 
bility benefits would encourage rehabilita- 
tion? 

Disability insurance and rehabilitation 
work hand in hand. The insurance benefits 
would help to lessen the worries and dis- 
couragement which usually accompany seri- 
ous disability. With a small steady income 
a worker would be in a better frame of mind 
to try to fit himself for a new job. The bene- 
fits would provide basic security, but they 
would be low enough so that there would 
always be an incentive for a disabled person 
to try to improve his condition. 

It would be possible to provide that the 
costs o- rehabilitation would be paid out of 
the social-insurance trust fund, and thus 
the insurance would not only provide cur- 
rent income, but would also be used to pay 
for services which would fit the individual 
to return: to work. Successful rehabilitation 
of disabled persons would, of course, reduce 
the burden on the trust fund and add to 
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the productive capacity of the Nation. 4 
provision of this sort was recommended by 
the Senate Advisory Council and was in- 
cluded in H. R. 2893, the social-security bill 
recommended by the President. However, 
H. R. 6000 omits the provision and leaves 
rehabilitation to existing State-Federal pro- 
grams. 

11. Would disability insurance be difficult 
or costly to administer? 

Disability benefits have been successfully 
administered for years by governmental 
agencies, including the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the Railroad Retirement Board, Fed- 
eral and State retirement systems, work- 
men’s compensation agencies and the social 
insurance programs of 40 nations of the 
world. The machinery for administering 
the present old-age and survivors insurance 
Frogram—including the network of almost 
500 field offices for taking claims can be used 
to take on the job of paying benefits to dis- 
abled persons. Medical examinations would 
be made by local doctors, who would be paid 
their usual fee for such work; the arrange- 
ments between doctors and the Government 
would be similar to those between doctors 
and private insurance companies. There is 
no reason to believe that the program could 
not be administered successfully. 


For More Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “For More Democracy,” which 
deals with the Mundt-Nixon-Ferguson 
bill, published in the Washington Daily 
News, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, of 
April 6, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

For More DEMOCRACY 


The American Civil Liberties Union came 
up yesterday with worth-while comment on 
the Mundt-Nixon antisubversive bill. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, the union’s counsel, 
criticized sections of the bill calling for regis- 
tration of Communists and Communist-front 
organizations. 

He said that the inevitable effect of this 
provision would be to smear and probabl) 
endanger the effectiveness of good reform 
movements. The danger lies in the Com- 
mies’ tactics, which are to worm into an) 
and all possible worthy crusades in order to 
mislead the public and pervert the crusade 
to their own ends. 

The facade of reform hides their rea! 
intentions. 

They can, of course, take credit for the 
reform if it succeeds in spite of them, oF 
have an instrument for propaganda and con- 
verts if it doesn’t, which they prefer. 

They invariably try to destroy the effec- 
tiveness of a reform movement, because 
they’d rather preserve social ills than have 
reforms within a social structure other than 
Communist dictatorship. 

If they are found out in an organization 
and are thrown out, their classic gambit 
then is to try to wreck the organization. 











Over and over again Commies have dem- 
onstrated that they are really for nothing 
that will help make our society work. 

And time and time again they have proved 
themselves skillful camouflagers of their real 
intent. 

All this is old hat, of course, but it’s worth 
repeating constantly. 

Therefore there is much in what Mr. Hays 
says; that there is danger of destroying the 
usefulness of innocent organizations and 
members by labeling them as subversive be- 
cause of the Commies machinations. 

One way of not having needed reforms at 
all is to make it impossible for reformers to 
reform. And that’s one sure way of playing 
into the Commies’ hands. 

Says Mr. Hays: 

“If it be true that our American institu- 
tions are threatened by advocacy of totali- 
tarianism alien to our tradition, we must 
meet the threat not by direct or indirect re- 
pression, but by the free political discussion 
which is the very cornerstone of democracy. 
* * * Jt must be remembered that it was 
Czarist Russia in which repressive measures 
were first taken against Communists—and 
that it was Czarist Russia in which commu- 
nism scored its first victory. Police state 
tactics will not destroy communism. Only 
counterpropaganda and more democracy 
will.” 





Senator Myers’ Report to the People of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in, 
the Appendix of the Recorp my biweekly 
newsletter, dated April 6, on the general 
subject of foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER—A PERSONAL 
REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Aprit 6, 1950. 

Peace-making programs will cost us an 
estimated $4,700,000,000 in the coming year— 
an average of about $30 per American. This 
is our investment in the survival and growth 
of personal liberty and free institutions in 
the world. Two world wars have taught us 
that our security is directly linked to that 
of the free world. 

Economic assistance, military aid, and 
participation in world organizations are the 
tools being used to fashion the peace, and 
apply in two great areas—Europe and the 
Far East. 

In Europe, the Marshall plan has stopped 
Communist expansion. “A near miracle” 
is Paul G. Hoffman’s description of ECA 
progress in the past 2 years. Starvation has 
been converted into a diet adequate to 
grow and work on. Unemployment, in most 
countries, has been changed into nearly full 
employment. Industrial production is 20 
percent above prewar. Agricultural output 
(after disastrous decline in war years) has 
been brought almost to prewar levels and is 
due to rise steadily. And most important— 
despair has been replaced by hope, and the 
Communists have been repudiated at elec- 

n after election in the ECA countries dur- 
ing the past 2 years. 
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The 1949 Atlantic Pact signifies that the 
nations of the North Atlantic community 
will stand together against any aggressor 
that threatens their independence and 
freedom. 

The military-assistance program, enacted 
by Congress last year to aid the North Atlan- 
tic democracies in bolstering their defenses, 
will give new meaning to the Atlantic Pact. 
This program is an extension of the 1947 
Truman doctrine which furnished military 
assistance to Greece, enabling her to stamp 
out the Communist-inspired guerrilla war- 
fare, and which, at the same time, helped 
Turkey fortify herself against Russian 
threats. 

But Europe’s headaches aren't over yet— 
and $3,000,000,000 of our expenditures are 
earmarked for Marshall-plan aid in the com- 
ing year. This is a big reduction over the 
cost of ECA last year and reflects the prog- 
ress already made. However, if Europe's 
economy is to be put on a self-supporting 
basis, there can be no reduction in present 
efforts, because serious unemployment still 
exists in Italy, Belgium, and western Ger- 
many; trade barriers still hamper the flow of 
goods between the European countries and 
much more needs to be done to unite the 
European democracies economically; produc- 
tive efficiency is very low by American stand- 
ards, and much can be done through pass- 
ing along technical assistance and our pro- 
ductive know-how; the dollar-gap, though 
closing, still exists, and further steps are 
needed to balance European exports with the 
things she buys from America. 

In the Far East the point 4 program and 
military aid to countries outside the Com- 
munist orbit are the first steps to stability 
in Asia. Point 4—which will bring technical 
know-how and private investment to eco- 
nomically underdeveloped nations—can do 
much to stamp out starvation and raise liv- 
ing standards. This is the way to prove that 
democracy, not communism, is the only sys- 
tem which can meet and solve problems of 
social and economic distress. 

These programs point the way to peace. 
ECA, the Atlantic Pact, and the military- 
assistance programs have halted she Russian 
practice of knocking off the European coun- 
tries one at a time. By strengthening the 
economic foundations, improving the de- 
fenses, raising the living standards, and ex- 
panding trade, the democracies are daily 
growing stronger against Communist threats 
from within and without. These tested and 
proven methods will be extended to the eco- 
nomically backward countries of Asia under 
legislation now pending in Congress. 

Peace is more than the absence of war. 
The ultimate success of democracy will re- 
sult from proving what we in America 
already know—that freemen, working to- 
gether, can solve the world’s problems far 
better than any dictator. The costs of peace 
are great—but less than $5,000,000,000 yearly 
is far cheaper than a third world war when 
we stop to recall that the direct costs of 
World War II to America were more than 
$300,000,000,000. 

Francis J. MYErs, 





Columbia Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Regional Authority Idea 
Was Born in Republican, Not Socialist, 
Brain,” by Lowell Mellett, from the 
Washington Evening Star of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ON THE OTHER HAND—REGIONAL AUTHORITY 
Ip—EA Was BorN IN REPUBLICAN, Nor 
SocIaALIsT, BRaIn 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


One of the President's pet projects bogged 
down for the time being is the Columbia 
Valley Authority, for which he asked in his 
state of the Union message and in a later 
special message to Congress. Any hope for 
progress on this great enterprise depends on 
the President’s ability to activate the Public 
Works Committees of the Senate and the 
Eouse. Both have held some hearings on 
bills introduced last year, but the considera- 
tion given them has been desultory at best. 
Now it has been agreed to hold up further 
consideration until a joint subcommittee can 
hold hearings “in the field” and this junket 
is not to be undertaken until the rivers and 
harbors bill has been disposed of by the 
Senate. : 

The rivers and harbors bill, commonly 
called the pork barrel bill, was passed by the 
House last year, carrying a cost of nearly 
$1,200,000,000. As reported out by the Senate 
committee it contains projects with a total 
cost of $1,564,000,000. It is now at the top of 
the Senate calendar and may soon be dis- 
posed of. 

POWER PROPAGANDA DRIVE 


The foot-dragging on the CVA proposal 
coincides with an extensive propaganda drive 
by the country’s private power companies 
against all such undertakings. By institu- 
tional advertising and other means the com- 
panies are spreading the Republican “liberty 
versus socialism” bugaboo far and wide, tying 
it directly to the public power issue. Just 
announced is a breakfast for Washington 
correspondents to be given by the National 
Association of Electric Companies next Wed- 
nesday morning. Purcell Smith, $60,000-a- 
year president of the association and popu- 
larly known as the town’s best-paid lobbyist, 
has suggested to the correspondents that they 
bring along their editors or other friends who 
may be here for the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Opposition to all regional authorities is 
voiced in the platform adopted at Republi- 
can Chairman Gabrielson’s February meet- 
ing. This has caused Judson King, director 
of the National Popular Government League 
and probably Washington’s worst-paid lobby- 
ist, to dig up some almost ancient history. 
He finds that the real father of the regional 
authority idea was Senator Theodore E. Bur- 
ton, of Ohio, one of the great Republican 
stalwarts of his day, a conservative. 


KILLED STATES’ RIGHTS JOKER 


It was Senator Burton, Mr. King recalls, 
who, as chairman of the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, killed a State’s rights 
joker in a bill granting a private company 
the right to develop water power at Muscle 
Shoals. Burton’s action protected the prece- 
dent of Federal authority over the rivers and 
made possible the later development of Mus- 
cle Shoals into the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. That was in 1898. 

Ten years later, Senator Burton as chair- 
man of the Inland Waterways Commission 
in a report to President Theodore Roosevelt, 
recommended the development of the Mis- 
sissippi from mouth to source, with provision 
for flood control, land reclamation, reforesta- 
tion and water power, all coordinated. The 
projects, he said, should be planned, built, 
and managed by an independent commis- 
sion, exclusive of established agencies. There 
was the valley authority idea in its infancy. 
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Not at all the child of European socialism as 
alleged in the GOP February platform. 

Mr. King also recalls that one of the stout- 
est supporters of Senator George W. Norris 
in his long battle to save Muscle Shoals for 
the American people was Senator Charles L. 
McNary, of Oregon, the Republican candidate 
for Vice President in 1940. 


Address by Hon. Frank P. Graham, of 
North Carolina, on Anniversary of Birth 
of Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by my colleague the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Gra- 
HAM], before the Sons of the American 
Revolution, commemorating the two 
hundred and sixth anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, ladies and gentlemen, April 13, 1743, 
Thomas Jefferson was born; April 12, 1945, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died. With the birth 
of Jefferson began the life of one of the 
greatest Democrats and humanitarians and 
with the death of Roosevelt ended the life 
of one of the greatest Democrats and hu- 
manitarians of modern history. It was a 
source of deep satisfaction to Roosevelt that, 
as President, he sponsored the building of 
this beautiful memorial of the life and serv- 
ic2 of Thomas Jefferson. 

I speak here this afternoon as the repre- 
sentative of a State, which at historic Hali- 
fax, N. C., April 12, 1776, was the first of all 
the colonies to authorize its delegates to join 
in the Declaration of Independence at Phila- 
delphia, which in Jefferson’s immortal words 
has since made July 4 one of the great birth- 
days of human liberty. 

COMPARISONS 

Along with Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and Ro Thomas Jefferson, in come 
petent opinions, is one of the five greatest 
Presidents of the United States. The Wash- 
ington Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, 
and the Jefferson Memorial have commemo- 
rated these three, whom history has chosen 

s belonging to the great of all ages. With 

1 Franklin and Theodore Roosevelt, 

1 is one of the three most strenuous, 
eciually curious, and versatile public 
in American history. With Lincoln 

n, he is one of the three greatest 

of English prose. With Lincoln 
anklin D. Roosevelt, he was the con- 

uz politician whose politics became 
h statesmanship. With Washington and 
‘Oln, he was the most reviled of Presi- 
ents. Vith Andrew Jackson, who carried 
rward to the people and embodied for the 
eople his democracy, Jefferson has given 
lis name to an era and a quality of de- 

‘racy. Both of the great political parties 
ve claimed him as their actual or spiritual 


sevelt, 


— hi hh 
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founder. Sympathetically with James Madi- 


son and oppositely with Alexander Hamilton 
and John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson was 
the author of principles of government 
which have been synthesized in the Ameri- 
can system of freedom and union, local, 
State, and national democracy. 


UNIVERSALITY 


Thomas Jefferson, son of the frontiersman, 
Peter Jefferson, and of the gentlewoman, 
Jane Randolph, was a Democrat, a humani- 
tarian, an educational philosopher, an agri- 
culturist, a scientist, an architect, an in- 
dGividualist, a champion of States’ right, a 
nationalist, an internationalist, and a hu- 
manist, who became a universalist in the 
catholicity of his mind, the sweep of his 
humane spirit, the depth of his spiritual 
faith, and the immortality of his influence. 


DEMOCRAT AND EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHER 


He was a Democrat who had enduring 
faith in the capacity of the people for self- 
government. While deeply sensible of the 
dangers to free government lurking in the 
ignorance of large bodies of people, he feared 
their ignorance less than he feared the 
tyranny of the privileged power of the few. 
He wrote the immortal words, “All men are 
created equal and endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights such as life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” and 
that “governments derive their just power 
from the consent of the governed.” A scien- 
tific farmer, his greatest faith was in those 
who worked in the earth. He fought for 
and achieved the abolition of the laws of 
primogeniture and entail which had become 
the artificial basis for an American aris- 
tocracy of birth and privilege. 

His very faith in the people, when in- 
formed, charged him with a passion for a 
system of public education open to all, with 
screening for higher talent in successive 
stages from the primary grades through the 
university. Self government of the people 
carried with it for him the obligation for 
public self-education of the people. His 
ordinance prepared in 1784 was the fore- 
runner of the great Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 which set aside land for the public 
schools. He designed, laid out the grounds 
and buildings, framed the _ curriculum, 
selected the faculty, championed its freedom 
and founded the University of Virginia. His 
spirit still haunts the serpentine walls and 
classic halls of the gracious lawn of the 
University of Virginia, an American temple of 
human freedom. He still lives as “Mr, 
Jefferson” to all the loyal sons of his uni- 
versity whose iatherhcod he placed in high- 
est honor along with the authorship of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Statute 
of Religious Freedom for Virginia. The free- 
dom of the mind, human dignity, the educa. 
tion of the people, and government of the 
people, based on the consent of the governed, 
are the principles of the Western World's first 
preeminent democrat and still unsurpassed 
champion of thfe rule of the people. 

His demccratic Americanism was by his 
enemies called Jacobinism. He was, himself, 
often falsely called a Jacobin. The Ameri- 
canism of his democracy, while watered from 
distant springs in the best English tradition 
of John Milton, John Locke, and the Bill of 
Rights of 1689, was yet self grown on the 
American frontier and from grass roots in 
the American soil. 

The American Declaration of Independence 
has long been the bugle call of democracy to 
the peoples of the earth whether to the people 
of France in 1789, the Latin-American and 
European peoples in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the people of Asia in the 
twentieth century, and the peoples of 
Indonesia tcday. Perhaps Jefferson’s princi- 
ples of human freedom and dignity and the 
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consent of the governed will, with new mean. ' 
ing and democratic power, yet reach through 
the iron curtain which now hides the prison 
walls of the police state. 


HUMANITARIAN 


As part of his democracy, Thomas Jeffer. 
son, was a humanitarian, who was concerned 
with the welfare of Hessian prisoners of war; 
who fought to end the slave trade; who freed 
his own slaves; and who often, at the very 
thought of human slavery, trembled for the 
future of the Nation which he helped to 
organize with humane hopes of its meaning 
for the freedom of all mankind. With his 
strong strain of humanitarianism, went an 
insistence on balancing the budget and the 
liquidation of the national debt, as the basis 
of freedom and security. 


INDIVIDUALIST 


Thcmas Jefferson was not only a humani- 
tarian democrat with an abiding faith in the 
masses of the people, he was also a great 
individualist. He stood for the free indi- 
vidual with a bill of rights against the 
tyranny of a majority, or religious intoler- 
ance, or vested privilege, or centralized Fed- 
eral power. He valiantly fought for the right 
of the individual to think, speak, publish, 
worship, and be a free person as the supreme 
fact and concern of democracy. He wrote the 
Statute of Religious Freedom for Virginia, 
He worked for and helped to achieve the in- 
corporation of the Bill of Rights as the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, He swore upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility to every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man. 


STATES’ RIGHTS MAN 


In the interest of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, Thomas Jefferson was a States’ rights 
man. He believed in the functional value of 
the freedom and responsibility of the locality, 
the States and the Nation, whose composite 
federalism was a guaranty against the de- 
velopment of the centralized power of a 
totalitarian state. His theory of States’ 
rights, however, was not an end in itself, but 
an instrument of freedom to keep the Gov- 
ernment close and responsible to the people. 

In Jefferson’s day over three-fourths of the 


7 things by which men worked and lived were 


produced in their own household economy 
and local community. The capacity and au- 
thority of local self-government and the 
State were sufficient for the needs of the 
household industry and local agrarian econ- 
omy. The freedom of the individual, the 
freedom of speech, publication and assembly 
were threatened by the tyranny of the Fed- 
eral Government and its alien and sedition 
laws. The Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions, inspired by Thomas Jefferson, were 
assertions of the rights of the States in be- 
half of the freedom of the individual to speak 
his mind and publish his views to the peo- 
ple. He would not use States rights in behalf 
of the intrenchment of the financial power of 
the few or the political power of slave hold- 
ers or the economic power of privilege or 
corporate monopoly. Nor do we believe he 
would advise the use of the compulsory power 
of the Federal Government to abolish preju- 
dice in human relations far ahead of what is 
in the minds and hearts of the people in the 
States. A States rights man and an educa- 
tional philosopher, he would wait upon the 
more enduring ways of education and the 
humane spirit of the people in the States, 
rather than resort to Federal coercion which 
would cause set-backs in the clear progress 
in the relation of races based on deeper re- 
ligion, broader education, and wider oppor- 
tunities, 


NATIONALIST 


A States-rights man, he was yet also & 
nationalist in his cutlcok and influence. His 











stream of letters to leaders in all the States 
helped to unite the 13 States into a combined 
struggle for national independence. His vast 
correspondence, his genius for practical or- 
ganization, his democratic idealism, and his 
commitment to leadership of the people 
against the privilege and power of the few, 
made him the founder of the first enduring 
National Party. This party was the last bond 
which held the Union together in bitter dec. 
ades. When this party split the Union was 
broken and war began. This reunited party 
has been a strony force for nationalism to 
this hour, 

Jefferson's purchase of Louisiana, making 
its wide lands a responsibility of the whole 
Nation, was the act of a nationalist and a 
force for nationalism. Reaching across the 
frontier of America, the vast Territory of 
Louisiana was a bond which bound the Na- 
tion together with common lands from the 
Gulf to the Great Lakes. 


INTERNATIONALIST 


Jefferson was a nationalist who was 
also an internationalist. Excepting Benja- 
min Franklin, no American public leader has 
been more cosmopolitan than Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Steeped in the classical heritage of 
the Greeks and Romans, the political phil- 
osophy of the British, the enlightenment of 
the French encyclopedists, his correspondence 
included some of the choicest spirits of the 
old world and the new. Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations and Thomas Jefferson's Declara- 
tion of Independence both came in 1776 as 
the birth cries of economic individualism and 
political freedom in Europe and America, 

His Summary View of the Rights of British 
America prophetically envisaged the present 
British Commonwealth as an international 
union of free peoples. When he sensed that 
the dictatorship of Napoleon might threaten 
the freedom and integrity of America by his 
possible possession of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory he declared, in that event, we would 
marry ourselves to the British Fleet and thus 
join two great federations of peoples against 
the threats of imperial power. One hundred 
and fifty years ago when the north African 
pirates preyed upon the commerce of na- 
tions, Thomas Jefferson proposed the coop- 
eration of nations to enforce safety and peace 
upon the seas. Ahead of his times, Jefferson 
resorted to economic boycott instead of war 
against the great powers, prophetic of the 
sanctions for peace yet to come among the 
nations of the world. 


THE MEANING OF AMERICA 


We are grateful to the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution for reminding us today of 
the life and work of Thomas Jefferson, born 
on this day 207 years ago. The Sons of the 
great American Revolution will not let us 
in our day become the fathers of a great 
American reaction. We must not allow the 
shibboleths of human liberty, which came 
flaming from the soul of Thomas Jefferson 
in behalf of the freedom of forgotten people 
in the eighteenth century, to be turned in 
reverse against the freedom of forgotten 
millions in the twentieth century. 

As we see these men of the United States 
Navy and the veterans of the world war 
here this afternoon, we need to remember 
that within the decade past the freedom for 
which Jefferson stood was renounced or 
crushed in almost half the world. The 
Axis powers reached in conquering might 
from the top of Norway to the Bay of Biscay, 
across Europe to the Volga and across North 
Africa to the gates of Alexandria; from the 
islands off Alaska to the islands off Australia 
and across Asia almost to the gates of India. 

In such a world, darkening with Fascist 
tyranny, the allied forces bravely held on 
in grim desperation. The youth of America 
went into these embattled lines and turned 
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the tides at last upon the seas and lands on 
all the farthest fronts to save freedom on 
this imperiled earth. As we remember 
Thomas Jefferson, we also remember our 
comrades who died that we might be free. 
“Lord God of host, be with us yet, lest we 
forget, lest we forget.” 

In the remembrance of our heroic dead 
may we have a deeper sense of the meaning 
of America. This strategic land of vast re- 
sources, stored up and saved for thousands 
of years for the development by the fresh 
people of the west, of an abundance un- 
dreamed of even by modern man, cannot, 
without losing its own soul, withhold the 
hopes of food and freedom from the broken 
and bewildered peoples of the earth. This 
blessed America, heir of all region and races, 
colors, and creeds, the haven of heretics and 
refugees in the years of its weakness, must 
not become the stronghold of bigots in the 
days of its power. We must not scorn or 
hate less fortunate people, but even while 
strongly guarding against totalitarian tyr- 
anny and aggression, we must have compas- 
sion for people in wide lands where dictator- 
ships became not a transition to freedom 
and peace, but an inevitably cruel fixation 
for increasing tyranny and power. 

America must be made safe for both de- 
mocracy and differences, we must have com- 
passion for people in wide lands where dicta- 
torships became not a transition to freedom 
and peace, but an inevitably cruel fixation 
for increasing tyranny and power. 

America must be made safe for both de- 
mocracy and differences, where the answer 
to error is not terror; where democracy is 
achieved without vulgarity and excellence 
without arrogance; where the majority is 
without tyranny, the minority without fear, 
and all people have hope. 

On this day and in this place may we take 
this commemoration of Thomas Jefferson a 
rededication of ourselves to carry forward 
the spirit of the American Revolution for 
that human freedom and equal opportunity 
to which he gave his dedicatec life. As we 
look across the river into the historic com- 
monwealth which gave him to the Nation 
and to the world, we see in our mind’s eyes 
a tall reddish-sandy haired, sunny faced 
young man come down from the Virginia 
hills to take up his lifelong struggle for 
human liberty, the self government of the 
people, and international cooperation for 
justice and peace in the world. 

In the face of monstrous Fascist and Com- 
munist totalitarian tyrannies, which in our 
day have threatened, and still threaten, to 
destroy the freedom and degrade the dignity 
of individual human beings, let us, as loyal 
Sons of the American Revolution, swear with 
him on the altar of God eternal hostility to 
every form of tyranny over the body, the 
mind, and the spirit of man. While we 
guard our freedom against the conspiracies, 
infiltrations, and aggressions of fanatical 
international communism, we must not, 
ourselves, go totalitarian and lose our own 
historic liberties. Freedom must resume 
again its upward human pilgrimage of the 
centuries of struggle and faith. 

Jefferson still lives. America carries on. 
Totalitarian tyranny must sometime begin 
to give way to human freedom now enslaved 
behind the iron curtain, but never dead 
within the human spirit. The light of liberty 
will yet shine through the iron curtain of 
men’s minds. The warmth of human broth- 
erhood will yet melt away the iron curtain of 
men’s hearts. The peoples’ hopes of freedom 
and peace still fly their flags high in the 
western world and across the eastern seas, 
where people this last Sunday looked up in 
prayer to the Easter morning of their aspira- 
tions for one free and federated world neigh- 
borhood of human brotherhood, we all pray 
God in our time. 
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Auto Liability Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD an article entitled “Auto 
Liability Insurance,” which appeared in 
the Pittsburgh Press on April 6. 

Ther2 being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AuTo LIABILITY INSURANCE 
(By Eleanor Morehead) 


Most American motorists are driving more 
carefully than ever before, according to ac- 
cident records. 

But the 15-to-24 age group has racked up 
so bad a driving record since the end of World 
War II that most auto liability insurance 
firms have sharply boosted the premium 
rates for drivers under 25. 

Youthful recklessness at the wheel of a 
stripped-down “hot rod” or decrepit jalopy 
has raised this age group’s posiwar auto 
accident death rate to 31.2 persons per 100,- 
000—an 86 percent increase over the 1923-27 
rate. 

On the other hand, the Nation’s traffic 
death rate as a whole has been cut 41 per- 
cent in the last 3 years, according to the 
President's dighway Safety Conference. 

It dropped last year to 7.1 deaths for each 
100,000,000 miles of highway travel, the low- 
est in automotive history. Nevertheless, 
31,500 persons died in traffic accidents last 
year. 

RESPONSIBILITY LAWS 

Because grave social problems often are 
involved in these accidents if a driver is 
unable to compensate financially for the 
damage he has caused, 45 of the States have 
adopted laws on financial responsibility for 
auto accidents. Pennsylvania’s law went 
into effect on February 1. 

Massachusetts is the only State with a 
compulsory-insurance law. Connecticut, in 
addition to a financial-responsibility law, 
requires insurance of vehicles operated by 
drivers between the ages of 16 and 18. Texas 
requires financial responsibility only of op- 
erators of commercial vehicles. 

Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
are the only States without financial-re- 
sponsibility laws. 

In general, such laws call for the deposit 
of security and/or proof of future respon- 
sibility in the event of an accident, or upon 
conviction and judgment arising from an 
accident, or both. If these provisions are 
not met, the driving privilege is suspended. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES OPPOSED 

However, compulsory insurance is opposed 
by the occasional driver and by the careful 
driver. These complain that they are penal- 
ized for the sins of the careless driver. 

It is opposed also by the insurance com- 
panies. They argue that it leads to an enor- 
mous increase in litigation; that juries are 
much more apt to be generous when an in- 
surance company foots the bill; and that 
compulsory insurance promotes fraud and 
racketeering in claims. 

The companies charge also that it is un- 
fair to require them to insure drivers with 
bad accident records. 
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Because wartime gasoline rationing lim- 
ited motoring, insurance rates were reduced 
during the war. They were quickly revised 
upward for all age groups after the war, 


The Kcir-Thomas Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Kerr-Thomas Gas Bill,” 
which was published in the Montgomery 
Advertiser for April 8, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe Kerr-THOMAS GAS BILL 


It seems to us that, purely as a matter 
of tentative policy that could be changed, 
President Truman should sign the Kerr- 
Thomas bill which exempts natural gas 
producers from Federal price control. 

It is a complex question because of the 
difficulty in determining whether there is 
enough true competition among producers 
to regulate prices. That cannot now be 
answered yes or no. 

The situation is this. The country is 
going to natural gas. The gas is transported 
from the Southwest by pipe lines. But those 
that own the pipe lines are not the producers 
of the gas. They buy their gas and trans- 
port it across the country for sale to con- 
sumers. 

The question is whether to exempt the 
producers’ gas prices to the pipe liners. For 
if the producers run the price of the gas up, 
the pipe liners will of course pass the in- 
creases on to the public. 

In the United States system, we accept the 
principle of controlling prices where a mo- 
nopoly exists, as in the case of railroads and 
power companies. These controls are im- 
posed in place of the controls that operate 
on prices through competition. 

There is a fine point as to whether pipe 
lines are monopolies like a railroad. Senator 
Dovucias, of Illinois, chief opponent of the 
Kerr-Thomas bill, contends that pipe lines 
are monopolistic. He points out that they 
are extremely costly and an owner can go 
around taking them up from connection with 
one producer and laying them down to an- 
other with a lower price on gas. 

Dovcias holds that it is a question of 
whether “the great gifts of nature, placed 
here we believe by divine power, are to be 
appropriated by the few or be administered 
as a trusteeship for the people of the Nation 
when these resources are essential to con- 
sumers but do not lend themselves to com- 
petitive methods of sales and distribution.” 

The proponents of the bill counter that 
there will be competition to restrain profit- 
eering because there are 2,300 producers. 
DovucLas responds that this is deceptive be- 
cause 3 percent of these sold 70 percent of 
the gas in 1947. 

There is evidence to support DovuGLAs’ con- 
tention that producers will get around to 
charging all the traffic will bear. One in- 
crease now pending would cost the con- 
sumers of four States $5,000,000 yearly. 

Nevertheless, the case is not proved and 
wherever it is possible to avoid adding a 
Government control and adding a regiment 


of enforcement officials, it should be done. 
There is a provision in the Kerr bill that 
directs the Federal Power Commission to 
make a continuing study of producer prices 
and report to the President and Congress. 
If this surveillance reveals unreasonable 
price rises, gas production can, and should, 
then be placed under control. 


Communists in the Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Hamilton Fish, a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, regarding the inquiry being 
made by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, together 
with an editorial entitled “Cut Out Poli- 
tics: Get Facts on Reds!” from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of this morning. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


New York, N. Y., April 11, 1950. 
Hon. JosepH R. McCarTHy, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I was shocked but not sur- 
prised by the callous and unfounded state- 
ment of Robert P. Patterson, former Secre- 
tary of War, that our foreign relations “could 
not be in hands more capable or more trust- 
worthy” than those of Secretary of State 
Acheson. 

I was responsible for the appointment of 
Mr. Patterson from my congressional dis- 
trict, as a Federal judge, in the closing days 
of the Hoover administration. At that time 
he was a stanch Republican. He later 
joined the Roosevelt administration as Un- 
der Secretary of War, and became one of its 
foremost supporters on foreign and domestic 
issues. He supported Roosevelt openly, and 
ceased to enroll as a Republican in Putnam 
County, N. Y. In the 1948 election he told 
numerous friends that he intended to vote 
for Harry Truman for President. Not long 
ago, Robert Patterson wrote a similar letter 
of endorsement of Alger Hiss. 

I in no way question his right to express 
his views on Dean Acheson’s ‘keen insight 
and clear understanding of the aims and 
purposes of the Russian Government.” How- 
ever, I do question his right to speak as a 
Republican. Furthermore, Dean Acheson 
has been so tragically wrong on China, Ger- 
many, and Spain that he should be removed 
without delay. In any other country he 
would have been ousted long before, be- 
cause of his record of blunders that will 
plague us for years to come. Dean Acheson 
has outlived his usefulness. 

I doubt if there will be, or can be any 
unity behind his so-called bipartisan for- 
eign policies, no matter how many Republi- 
cans are appointed to bolster his dismal fail- 
ures, and also friendship for Alger Hiss, con- 
victed of perjury, and virtually of cisloyalty. 
There is something very rotten in the State 
Department. In the last 4 years 134 Com- 
munists and subversives and 91 homosexuals 
have been dismissed from the State Depart- 
ment. 
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Who is responsible for their appointment, 
and for the appointment of Alger Hiss, and 
Julian Wadleigh, self-admitted spy, to key 
positions in the State Department? The 
American people have a right to know. They 
look to you, Senator, to continue your fight 
to present these facts to the public, and to 
compel the reopening of the Amerasia case 
that smells to high heaven, and, if fully 
exposed would dwarf the Hiss conviction. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of April 14, 
1950] 


Cut Out Po.itics: GET FACTS ON REpDs 


By adopting an obvious politics-first ap- 
proach to the serious charges against the 
State Department made by Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, President Truman, and Senator 
Millard E. Tydings have diminished the like- 
lihood that the public will soon learn the 
whole truth about this vitally important 
matter. 

Instead of pressing vigorously for a thor- 
ough, impartial sifting of the charges, both 
the President and TypINGs have chosen to 
treat the whole affair as a partisan game. 

And instead of getting a satisfactory, thor- 
ough, let-the-chips-fall-where-they-may re- 
port on the presence or absence of Commu- 
nists in the State Department, the public is 
liable to witness another display of election- 
year politics and not much more. 

This newspaper has criticized Senator Mc- 
CarRTHY’s failure to back up his sensational 
charges with evidence and his irresponsible 
use of smear tactics which can have a grave 
effect on both the revival of bipartisan for- 
eign policy and on our prestige abroad. 

But the very seriousness of the charges, 
and the fact, backed up by evidence in the 
Alger Hiss trial, that there have been Com- 
munist agents in the State Department, 
makes it inexcusable for the administration 
to fail to get to the bottom of them and let 
the public know what is found. 

Public confidence in the State Department 
won’t be restored by a President who, after 
quite properly refusing to disclose confiden- 
tial files, proceeds to join in a political row 
with wisecracks aimed at McCarTny. 

Nor will it be enhanced by a chairman of 
the committee investigating the charges 
who shows more interest in the possible po- 
litical gain that might accrue to an inves- 
tigator, than to the man’s fitness to do a 
fair, deep digging, honest, job of getting the 
facts. 

That appears to be the position of Typ1Ncs, 
head of the Senate subcommittee probing 
McCarTHY’s charges. He at first blocked and 
now has withdrawn his objection to the ap- 
pointment of Frederick Ayer, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, as a member of the investigative 
staff. His objection was based on the fact 
that Ayer is a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for attorney general of his home 
State. 

Who isn’t candidate, among all those con- 
nected with the probe? Senators MCMAHON 
and HICKENLOOPER of the committee are, and 
so, for that matter, is TypINGs himself. 

This was more than a slap at Senator Loncs, 
who nominated Ayer. Lopce’s refusal to en- 
gage in extreme partisanship, and his in- 
sistence on facts, instead of unsupported 
charges, have been commendable and, more- 
over, merit better treatment from the com- 
mittee chairman. As far as the record shows, 
Ayer shares LopGEe’s repugnance to harming 
innocent persons through unsubstantiated 
charges. 

But Typrncs should realize that the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to turn over his secret files 
makes it all the more important that the 
committee’s own investigation be exhaustive, 
effective, and free from any suspicion of 
partisanship. A staff of able investigators, 











drawn from both parties, is essential to such 
a probe. 

It is encouraging that widespread criticism, 
coupled with Lopce’s own angry blast, has 
led TypIncs to change his mind about Ayer. 
We hope Ayer, or someone else fully qualified, 
takes the job and starts digging for any 
facts behind McCartTuy’s accusations. 

It would be more encouraging if President 
Truman recognized the intense public in- 
terest—and public stake—in the situation in 
the State Department, and aided the investi- 
gation in every way possible, instead of re- 
garding it as simply the springboard into a 
political free-for-all. That recalls his now 
discredited “red herring” approach. 

Obviously there is politics on both sides in 
this investigation. But the public has every 
right to demand that politics not be per- 
mitted to go so far as to prevent a fair and 
factual determination of the loyalties of the 
men responsible for our foreign policy. 

Both sides should cut down on politics in 
this inquiry. Get the facts on any Com- 
munists in the State Department. 





Resolution of Potato Growers of Wis- 
consin, Inc., on Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
been a tremendous amount of discussion 
on the subject of the surplus potato 
problem. In the course of that discus- 
sion there has, unfortunately, been a 
considerable amount of unjustified criti- 
cism of the potato growers—the little fel- 
lows working on small family size farms 
trying to cover their costs and to meet 
the consumer’s needs for good spuds at 
fair prices. 

Recently a survey was made among 
the potato growers in Wisconsin as to 
whether or not they want continued 
supports for Irish potatoes. The results 
showed that two-thirds of the growers 
oppose potato supports. 

I believe that this grass-roots survey 
will indeed be of interest to my colleagues 
and to the American public. Among the 
many things that are clear from this 
survey is the fact that the Wisconsin 
potato farmer believes steadfastly in the 
free-enterprise system and that he, like 
other people in our population, is deeply 
skeptical about Government controls. 

All of us are naturally interested in a 
sound, healthy, prosperous agriculture, 
but we are similarly interested in a free 
agriculture and a free America. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp the text of a press 
release which I received from Mr. Cliff 
Hutchinson, executive secretary of Po- 
tato Growers of Wisconsin, Inc., to- 
gether with the resolution adopted by 
that organization. 

There being no objection, the release 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Wisconsin PotTaTo Price-SuprporT Story 


Basing their action on the results of a 
survey 


recently completed 
XCVI—App.——173 


among potato 
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growers in the State, the board of directors 
of the Potato Growers of Wisconsin, a State- 
wide association of potato producers, passed 
unanimously a resolution demanding that 
the Secretary of Agriculture abandon potato 
price supports in any form in the State of 
Wisconsin for Irish potatoes. 

Ia the survey, ballots were sent to 1,500 
growers in the State asking them if they 
were for or against the Government pro- 
gram of supporting prices on potatoes and 
nearly two-thirds of the growers votcd in 
opposition to the measure. 

Edward Okray, of Stevens Point, president 
of the association, stated that Wisconsin 
growers were satisfied that price supports, 
as an incentive for preduction of food dur- 
ing the war were necessary and that they 
accomplished their purpose in providing an 
adequate supply of potatoes for the war ef- 
fort. “The war is over now,” Okray said, 
“and it’s time that we farmers got back on 
our own feet and paid some attention to 
sound principles of farming such as supply 
and demand. We're making a great mistake 
in depending upon artificial programs such 
as price support set up by the Government 
at a tremendous cost to the taxpayers.” 

At present Wisconsin is set up in a four- 

tate marketing agreement with North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, and Michigan. Efforts to 
withdraw from this group have been made 
by Wisconsin farmers as far back as 1948, 
but to date the Department of Agriculture 
seems reluctant to let them go it alone. 
State growers want to withdraw and oper- 
ate their marketing under a local board of 
control whereby the potatoes can be dis- 
posed of to the consumer on a free and com< 
petitive basis without any cost to the Gov- 
ernment and at a reasonable profit to the 
producer. The association has hundreds of 
signatures of growers on petitions asking 
the Secretary to allow Wisconsin to with- 
draw. The signatures represent thousands 
of acres of potatoes, but the Agriculture of- 
ficials say that unless the other three States 
vote to allow Wisconsin to get out that it 
can’t be done. 

With the big markets so close to Wiscon- 
sin potato fields, growers here find it a great 
disadvantage when competing with the other 
States. However, when a Federal regulation 
is issued it automaticaly applies to all four 
States and thus Wisconsin growers are often 
placed in a bad position. 

Most State crowers are now satisfied that 
there is no substitute for free enterprise and 
that if they are to continue to operate effici- 
ently under a system of supply and demand 
that the Government should now step out 
of the potato business and let the farmer op- 
erate his own farm. 

The parade of States grows longer each day 
in which growers are demanding that the 
Government allcw the farmer to carry on by 
himself. Resolutions asking that price sup- 
port be abandoned have been passed by 
groups in Pennsylvania, Idaho, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Colorado, Nebraska, and now 
Wisconsin has joined the list. There are 
rumblings in North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Michigan but the latter three States have 
taken no definite action as yet. 

The resolution passed by the Wisconsin as- 
sociation board will be forwarded to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan. The text fol- 
lows: 

“RESOLUTION PASSED MARCH 31 BY THE BOARD 

OF DIRECTORS OF THE POTATO GROWERS OF 

WISCONSIN, INC., AT STEVENS POINT 


“The Potato Growers of Wisconsin, Inc., an 
association of potato growers in the State of 
Wisconsin, on this date, through its officers 
and board of directors, unanimously passed 
the following resolution: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Potato Growers of 
Wisconsin, Inc., go on record as being op- 
posed to the continuance of the price-sup- 
port program in any form for Irish potatoes 
in the State of Wisconsin; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That we also oppose the con- 
tinuance of regulation and regimentation of 
potato preducers by marketing agreements, 
marketing quotas, and other governmental 
controls; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the Secretary of Agriculture, all 
Wisconsin Senators and Congressmen, and to 
the daily newspapers in Wisconsin and the 
Middle West. 

“This action was decided upon after estab- 
lishment of the following facts: 

“1. That nearly two-thirds of Wisconsin 
growers voted against price supports. 

“2. That the past and present potato pro- 
grams set up by the Government in Wiscon- 
sin tend to place the grower under complete 
subservience to the Government. 

“3. The present Government program gives 
an advantage to the inefficient grower and 
penalizes the efficient producer. 

“4. The program has increased consumer 
resistance to potato purchases. 

“5. The program has reduced Wisconsin’s 
potato acreage to the alarmingly low figure 
of 33,900 acres. 

“6. In nonwar periods, an artificial econ- 
omy as typified by price support is a tre- 
mendous and unnecessary waste of the tax 
money. 

“7. In spite of several years’ trial of Gov- 
ernment programs the crop surplus has in- 
creased each year to a point where the in- 
dustry is in actual danger of destruction. 

“8. The Government programs have en- 
couraged abuses and violations that do not 
exist under a system of free enterprise. 

“CLIFF HUTCHINSON, 
“Executive Secretary, Potato Growers 
of Wisconsin, Inc.” 





Equality for Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor, of 
Boston, entitled “Separate but Equal,” 
under date of April 12, 1950. 

There is such a contrast between the 
tone and sentiments expressed in this 
editorial and the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in going out of its way 
to appear before the Supreme Court in 
an effort to upset a decision of another 
branch of the Government, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, because of 
its violent difference of opinion with the 
tenor of that decision. The duty of the 
Attorney General was to support the de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to seek to make effective its 
judgment and decree. 

Any fair-minded and unprejudiced 
person will see the force of the reason- 
ing contained in this editorial and in the 
wisdom of the position taken by the 
Christian Science Monitor, which is in 
striking contrast to the political expedi- 
ency course of the Department of Jus- 
tice in response to the demand of pres- 
sure groups. After a while it may yet 
dawn upon the extreme advocates of 
antisegregation by compulsory statutes 
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that it is not even good politics, much 
less good patriotism. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“SEPARATE BUT EQUAL” 


iow can the American Negro be helped 
from what he terms “second class” citizen- 
ship to a status where equality of oppor- 
tunity has genuine meaning? Opportunity 
is not equal when’ his available schooling is 
not. It is not equal when his advancement 
in job or profession depends less on merit 
than on racial attitudes. It is not equal 
where labyrinths of the law prevent him from 
casting his ballot in behalf of his own rights 
and interests. 

That equality of opportunity is the goal, 
and that these are the chief obstacles, the 
majority of Americans, including, we believe, 
a majority in the South, will agree. The 
“how” represents the problem. And a most 
difficult and delicate problem it is: 

How to approach the goal gradually enough 
so that the compulsions of legislation do not 
too far outrun emotional attachments to 
deep-rooted custom lest moderates be driven 
into the arms of the reactionaries, the flout- 
ing or evasion of law acquire social ac- 
ceptance, and extremists of either side fan 
hatreds which only serve to turn back the 
clock. 

How to press toward that goal fast enough 
so tkat those who have a vested interest in 
white supremacy in all its ancient and ugliest 
connotations cannot further intrench an old 
order against a changing world; fast enough, 
also, so that no militant fringe can exploit 
the Negro’s understandable feelings of frus- 
tration to the point of irrational words and 
acts. That could bring the very explosive di- 
visions among Americans that their enemies 
hope for. 

The Supreme Court, in its disposal of three 
cases now before it, can either strengthen 
this delicate equilibrium or upset it. All 
three suits involve the now-famous doctrine 
of “separate but equal” facilities for whites 
and Negroes. Two involve education in State 
universities (Oklahoma and Texas); the 
third, the seating of a Negro Government of- 
ficial in a dining car while traveling through 
a Jim Crow State. 

The pertinent precedents go back to 1896, 
when the High Court ruled that if the fa- 
cilities provided were equal, the fact that 
they were separate did not violate the Con- 
stitution. This view was reaffirmed in a 
District of Columbia school case just 2 
months But it is contended in the 
three pending cases that segregation in prac- 
tice makes equality impossible, and that 
segregation per se does violate the Consti- 
tution. 

No one could establish, to be sure, that 
segregated facilities since the 1896 decision 
have been equal—far from it. But of late 
years lower courts have been insisting that 
facilities must be reasonably equal if they 
are to remain separate. 

The effect of this has been encouraging. 
And the movement for regional universities 
and professional schools for Negroes gives 
hope that equality in education at the level 
where it is most difficult to achieve is a 
practical possibility. 

We subscribe to no ideological or theo- 
levical rationalization of segregation (some 
have been advanced in connection with cases 
now before the Supreme Court). We are 
concerned only that Americans may find the 
soundest and most workable means toward 
an end which needs no justification—equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

And it seems wise to us to leave the legal 
picture as it is: Permit States to maintain 
separate facilities if they are equal. But 
require that this equality be made real. 

To throw out segregation bodily within 
States that still desire it would run all the 
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dangers we have listed where law presses cus- 
tom too fast and hard. To demand equality 
as the price for separateness, on the other 
hand, promises steady and peaceful progress, 

This is, frankly, the course of gradualism. 
Some are always irked by the slowness of its 
workings. But in a social issue so inter- 
twined with subconscious attitudes and con- 
victions of right and wrong it is the only 
course which can build without destroying. 





Socialism in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 14 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relating to socialism in Great Britain, 
written by George Weller, and published 
in the Washington Evening Star of last 
night. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Brirons TELL Us To Stop Gripes at SOCIALISM 
AND LooK aT UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


(By George Weller) 


LoNpoN, April 13.—Britons wish Americans 
would stop scolding them about socialism 
and take a look at their own economy. If 
they did so, the British think, Americans 
would discover that the economic systems of 
the two nations are getting more alike daily. 

Americans, without admitting it, are 
getting more socialist and the British are 
getting more capitalist. 

Americans criticize the British for socialist 
measures like food subsidy. The British re- 
port: “Certainly we subsidize food prices, be- 
cause we must to buy food abroad. But food 
subsidy in Britain is aimed to lower food 
costs, not increase them. Now you Ameri- 
cans subsidize dried milk, potatoes, peanuts, 
eggs, and fats. But you subsidize to keep 
prices high, and take an extra cut out of the 
consumer-taxpayer, 

“Who has the more tyrannical form of 
state interference: You who subsidize to keep 
the cost of living up, or we who subsidize to 
keep it down?” 


TO KEEP BALLOON TIED DOWN 


Britain, like the United States, has a boom. 
or-bust economy that is producing far more 
than before the war. The Government’s 
struggle is to keep the balloon, inflated to 
bursting size with easy dollars from the 
Marshall plan, from breaking away. 

Yet, the British attitude toward the boom 
is the more conservative. The Americans 
keep on accumulating deficits and spending 
more. But Britain, which Americans assail 
for socialist free spending, has a budget 
surplus of nearly $2,000,000,000—one-third a 
gift of the Marshall plan—and is soberly pay- 
ing off its debts. 

Even the theme of the open door and 
the land of opportunity are reversed. The 
British have no unemployed and London’s 
windows are full of “help wanted” signs. 
The British cannot get enough hands to run 
the big new productive plant. 

The United States, however, has nearly 
4,000,000 unemployed. Yet in London today, 
full of French, Irish, and Scandinavian new 
hands, you hear more foreign accents than 
in New York. 





LOADED WITH CAPITAL 


British banks are loaded with loose invest. 
ment capital. The Government won't let the 
owners of the money put it into new busi. 
ness because American aid and British gump. 
tion have already built the productive plant 
to swollen size. 

“But before you pity us for the restraints 
of socialism,” say the British, “have a bash at 
the red tape hampering new investment in 
your own country. We are no tighter over 
here than your own Federal boards on se- 
curities. And at least we don’t preach about 
an expanding economy, while tying it down 
with unnecessary red tape.” 

The British get an ironic kick out of Mar- 
shall aid being used to pay off the British 
debt. “If paying off our debt pushes us to- 
ward conservativism and away from 
socialism,” they say, “you are leading us to 
the right. But what about yourselves?” 


DEFLATIONARY IN BRITAIN 


The Mirshall plan, inflationary in the 
United States where it adds to the national 
debt, is deflationary in Britain where it re- 
duces it. 





A Prophecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had many requests for the report 
of the National Debt Policy Committee, 
of which I was chairman. This report, 
which was unanimously approved by the 
Republican conference of the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday, May 16, 
1939, accurately prophesied where this 
excessive spending program of the New 
Deal administration—Fair Deal and Raw 
Deal—would land this country. 

Under unanimous consent. heretofore 
granted, I am inserting the report of the 
National Debt Policy Committee: 


During the 6 years of the New Deal, the 
public debt of the United States has more 
than doubled. The revenue of the Federal 
Government increased from $3,115,554,000 in 
1934 to an estimated $5,669,000,000 in 1939. 
During the same period, expenditures of the 
Federal Government increased from $7,105,- 
050,000 in 1934 to an estimated $8,995,000,000 
in 1939. The annual deficits have resulted 
in a total deficit of $20,889,000,000 during the 
6 years and a corresponding increase in the 
public debt. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the per capita public debt of the United 
States has more than doubled during the 
course of 8 years, increasing from $131 in 
1931 to $305 in 1939. 

Despite this tremendous increase in the 
public debt, each year a larger and larger 
proportion of the total national income |s 
being devoted to paying the cost of Govern- 
ment. In 1913 only 6.4 percent of the total 
national income went for Federal, State, and 
local taxes. In 1930, 14.2 percent went for 
the payment of such taxes, and in 1938, 23.6 
percent of the total income of the Ameri- 
can people was turned over to tax collectors 
The share of the national income taken by 
the Federal Government has been increas- 
ing more rapidly than the share taken by 
the States and their political subdivisions. 
In 1913 only 1.9 percent of the total national 
income went for Federal taxes. In 1930, 4.8 
percent was devoted to the payment of Fed- 
eral taxes, and by 1938 it had increased to 
10.9 percent, State and local taxes in 1913 

















took 4.5 percent of the total national income, 
9.5 percent in 1930, and 12.7 percent in 1938. 

The increase of the Federal public debt 
from $20,937,000,000 on March 4, 1933, to ap- 
proximately $41,000,000,000 as of June 30, 
1939, does not reveal the total increase of 
the Federal debt. A number of Government- 
owned corporations have the capacity to issue 
bonds that are fully guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government both as to principal and 
interest. In addition to this increase in the 
direct public debt of the United States, the 
contingent liabilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment have increased by more than $5,416,- 
000,000. When the New Deal commenced, 
there were no contingent liabilities of the 
Federal Government in the hands of the 
public. As of February 15, 1939, the total 
contingent liabiilties of the Federal Govern- 
ment guaranteed by it both as to principal 
and interest and in the hands of the public 
were as follows: 

Outstanding 
Feb. 15, 1939 

Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

DOPREIOR ncn necncseyeceqnee 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 


$819, 100, 000 


tIOR. siivneaciaeauedonesee nem 206, 200, 000 
Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 

DOTOUOE dacenisndsmsiniowne 1, 387, 800, COO 
Federal Housing Adminis- 

ee 1, 700, 000 
Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 

C1OUE sinicetninied heeimainnaceinien 2, 887, 600, 000 


U. S. Housing Authority... 114, 150, 000 


TOtMsts hasiietadasiaw 5, 416, 600, 000 


Thus, by June 30, 1939, the total debt of 
the United States, including these contingent 
liabilities, will be in excess of $46,000,000,0CO. 

The present debt limit of the United States 
(not including contingent liabilities) was 
set by Congress in 1935 at $45,000,000,000. 
Of this amount, not more than $30,000,0U0,- 
0CO can be in bonds, and the remainder must 
be in short-term notes and certificates. The 
bill now before the House of Representatives 
would permit the entire $45,000,000,000 of 
the direct public debt of the United States 
to be in the form of long-term bonds. Be- 
fore this statutory limitation is reached 
another $4,000,000,000 of direct indebtedness 
can be incurred after June 30, 1939. 

It should also be remembered that a num- 

ber of Government-owned corporations can, 
under existing authorization from Congress, 
issue additional bonds that will be fully 
guaranteed both as to principal and interest 
by the Federal Government, and that these 
bonds are not included in the above debt 
limitation. Inasmuch as a number of these 
yovernment corporations are not subject to 
audit by the General Accounting Office in 
the case of their nonadministrative expendi- 
tures, it is always possible that some of the 
money raised through the issuance of bonds 
by them could be used for purposes not con- 
templated by Congress. These corporations 
have the power, as yet unexercised, to issue 
more than $9,483,000,000 of such guaranteed 
obligations. Such authorizations and the 
unused balances are as follows: 











Total author- | Authorized 
ized but unissued 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation : $3, 750, 000, 000 |$2, 930, 400, 000 
Commodities Credit 
Corporation cS 500, 000, 000 293, 800, 000 
l'ederal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation - ‘i 2, 000, 000, 000 612, 200, 000 
Federal Housing Ad- 
nistration...........] 3,000, 000, 000 | 2, $98, 300, 000 
Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation... ; 4, 750, 000, 000 | 1, 862, 400, 000 
U. 8. Housing Author- 
-_ Wl tim atanaacntlil 800, 000, 000 685, 850, 000 
fennessee Valley Au- 
WN wv excudbesuddaed« 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
in ddan ani | 14, 900, 000, 000 | 9, 483, 400, 000 
| 


ee 
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Furthermore, in 1934 Congress set up an 
exchange-stabilization fund of $2,000,000,- 
000, and the money in this fund can be ex- 
pended by the President as he sees fit with- 
out audit by the General Accounting Office. 
The President could utilize the money in 
this fund to meet the current expenses of 
the Federal Government if Congress should 
not authorize an increase in the debt limit. 

In addition, and with even more dangerous 
potentialities, the President has been vested 
by Congress with authority to resort to vari- 
ous inflationary devices whereby he can issue 
fiat money that can be used to meet the day- 
to-day expenditures of the Government if 
Congress should not authorize any additional 
increase in the debt. Under the Thomas 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of May 12, 1933, the President can issue 
at any time $3,000,000,000 of United States 
notes secured only by the promise of the 
Federal Government to pay. It also author- 
ized the Federal Reserve banks, at the re- 
quest of the President, to purchase up to 
$3,000,600,000 of Treasury bills. Thus, in 
reality, the President can issue $6,000,000,- 
C00 of printing-press money that could be 
used by the Government to meet its day-to- 
day obligations if Congress should not in- 
crease the debt limit. If the Government 
should resort to the issuance of such paper 
money, widespread and devastating inflation 
would be the consequence. 

Congress has vested in the President cer- 
tain monetary powers relative to gold and 
silver which can be exercised in such a way 
as to result in a profit to the Government 
out of which the day-to-day deficits of the 
Government could be met. For example, if 
the President should exercise his power to 
devalue the dollar to 50 percent of its pre- 
vious value or by the full amount author- 
ized by statute, the profit on the increased 
gold stocks would be $2,762,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the profit already realized in 1934. 

Relative to silver the President is given 
the power to monetize our present silver 
stocks at $1.29 an ounce. If this should 
be done on our present holdings of over 
two and one-half billion ounces, the profits 
over the purchase price would be $1,612,- 
000,000. Of course the President can also 
devalue the silver dollar to the same extent 
that he devalues the gold dollar. If he 
should devalue silver to 59 percent and 
then monetize it, a profit of $2,394,000,000 
would result. The Silver Purchase Act of 
June 19, 1934, directs the President to pur- 
chase silver, both domestic and foreign, un- 
til the silver stocks shall equal one-fourth 
of the totsl monetary value of both the sil- 
ver and gold stock of the country. If we 
should ever completely comply with this 
law, our total silver stock would amount to 
three and three-fourth billion ounces. Then, 
if the silver dollar were devalued to 50 per- 
cent of its present value and the entire sil- 
ver stock thus acquired were monetized at 
$2.58 an ounce, this would result in an issu- 
ance of $9,600,000,000 of silver certificates 
which would be a clear profit to the Treas- 
ury at the ultimate expense of the people. 
Thus it appears that out of silver the Gov- 
ernment can make a profit varying from $1,- 
612,000,000 to $9,600,000,000, depending upon 
the circumstances and the extent of de- 
valuation, and there is no question that the 
inflationary effects of this would be ruinous. 

In summary, through direct inflationary 
means, the President has the following po- 
tential sources of funds which could be used 
to meet current expenditures of the Govern- 
ment: (1) $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks; (2) 
$3,000,000,000 of Treasury bills secured only 
by Government bonds; (3) a profit of $2,762,- 
000,000 that could result from the further 
devaluation of the gold dollar; and (4) a 
profit of not less than $1,612,000,000 that 
could result from the monetization of the 
present silver stocks of the Government 
without devaluation. 
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The public-debt p.oblem outlined above 
has resulted from varied New Deal attempts 
to promote a quick recovery by spending bil- 
lions of borrowed money. In fact, spend- 
ing, whether it is known as priming the 
pump, compensatory spending, or invest- 
ment for the future, has been the center of 
New Deal thought and action ever since June 
16, 1933. On that date the President ap- 
proved the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
title II of which provided for the appropria- 


tion of $3,300,000,000 for a pump-priming 
program, 
While this was the beginning of the 


wor!d’s greatest spending spree, the date has 
additional significance. It was also the date 
on which President Roosevelt repudiated his 
party's campaign pledge to accomplish a sav- 
ing of not less than 25 percent in the cost of 
Federal Government and the date on which 
he washed his hands of his own solemn 
pledge and promise to stop the deficits and 
to force a stern and unremitting administra- 
tion policy of living within our income. 

Why he changed his views no one knows, 
but this much is certain: When President 
Roosevelt believed in a balanced budget he 
had faith in the future of American enter- 
prise, but when he beCame a spender, he ac- 
cepted the collectivist attitude that our eco- 
nom‘c system could no longer expand along 
former lines, and that unemployment and 
relief were permanent problems. To this he 
added the belief that future progress would 
come only through governmental action. 

We have now had 6 years’ experience with 
the New Deal pump-priming or spending 
theory. We believe that this is sufficient 
time to test any theory, especially a theory 
the validity of which has always been ques- 
tioned, and which, if invalid, can result in 
economic disaster. As a resuit of a careful 
and thorough study of all factors, we reach 
the conclusion that a spending program, as 
such, has no place in a well-grounded and 
general recovery plan. Our condemnation 
is complete and emphatic. 

The best proof that spending has failed to 
promote recovery is the fact that eleven to 
twelve million unemployed American workers 
are looking for jobs. In the face of this alone 
it is folly to contend that spending has 
worked, for in the words of the President, “to 
put people back to work” was the one pur- 
pose of the first spending bill as well as every 
bill that has since been passed. 

It is equally evident that the stimulation 
of consumption-goods spending has not led 
to a revival of capital-goods spending. While 
there is no doubt that some stimulation of 
capital expenditures may be accomplished 
in this way, whatever amount has occurred 
has not been sufficient to promote a sus- 
tained recovery. Statistics contained in a 
stud? published recently by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research indicate that 
while total expenditures for durable goods 
and for private construction dropped from 
about $14,500,000,000 in 1929 to $3,300,000,000 
in 1933, that they increased to only $6,000,- 
000,300 by 1935, after 2 years of heavy spend- 
ing. The figures in this study only go 
through 1935, but if cone allows for a further 
increase of capital-goods spending from 1836 
to 1938, it is clear that the total still remains 
far short of the amount spent before the 
depression. 

In this connection it must be remembered 
that consumer spending has not always pro- 
vided the original impetus for great periods 
of industrial expansion. For example, the 
railroads, automobiles, the telegraph and tel- 
ephone, motion pictures, and radio, among 
countless other new products and facilities, 
were not the result of current spending. 


They happened because, as one economist 
has stated, “bold and enterprising men have 
had faith that future spending could be 
stimulated and that profits could be derived 
from such expansion.” 
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The New Deal administration claims that 
the depression beginning in 1937 resulted 
from a curtailment in public spending, and 
that the soundness of the spending theory 
was thus proven. 

he contrary is the fact. There is no better 
proof than the depression which began in 
1937 that the spending theory is unsound 
because after 314 years of spending the only 
result was a lopsided recovery. It was de- 
pendent on consumption-goods buying and 
lacked the support of capital-goods buying, 
without which a full and sustained recovery 
cannot be achieved. 

Our examination reveals weaknesses in the 
theory itself as well as practical reasons ex- 
plaining the failure of spending to produce 
the desired results. An analysis of the 6 
years’ experience reveals one bold, stark 
fact—that it is impossible to put men to 
work on Public Works jobs with sufficient 
speed to maximize the effectiveness of a 
given amount of expenditure. Another ad- 
ministrative difficulty involves the deter- 
mination of when to spend. Since the 
spending theory assumes that public spend- 
ing will be increased when private spending 
falls off, it is necessary to know accurately 
whether any given decline in private spend- 
ing is temporary or whether the decline is 
to be prolonged and pronounced. It is ques- 
tionable whether the art of economic fore- 
casting has reached this highly developed 
stage. Furthermore, just as the spending 
theory involves the determination of when 
to spend, equally important is the deter- 
mination of when to stop. Public spending, 
according to the theory, should be reduced 
when private spending is resumed. Work on 
large construction projects, however, cannot 
be stopped at will. 

In addition to the above there are economic 
reasons why the theory failed. To a great 
extent these are psychological, but real, 
nonetheless. When the Federal Government 
set out to spend it fostered the rise of pres- 
sure groups, which in time have become im- 
bued with the single objective of obtaining 
more and more aid. The claims of one 
group, if satisfied, are incitements for the 
claims of other groups. 

As a result Federal expenditures have in- 
creased year after year; and since tax reve- 
nues failed to make up for the ever-increas- 
ing expenditures, the Budget has remained 
continually out of balance. Continuing 
deficits have made businessmen and others, 
especially those with funds to invest, dis- 
trustful of the future. As private spenders 
became fearful of the future they refused to 
invest, and the effectiveness of additional 
public spending was thereby reduced. 

There were other so-called “depressents” 
to a resumption in public or business spend- 
ing. As spending and the deficits increased, 
the attempt was made to lessen the size of 
the deficits by increasing revenues from 
taxation. As businessmen and others felt 
the increased burden of those taxes, their 
attention was fixed not only upon the pres- 
ent burden but also upon the ultimate bur- 
den of taxation as well. No one can view 
this situation with anything short of alarm, 
for business stagnates in an atmosphere of 
uncertainty and governmental competition 
and oppression. 

Equally important but more difficult to 
overlook is the fact that other New Deal 
activities reduced any positive results that 
might have flower from spending as such. 
While the plan assumed that capital expan- 
sion would follow, other New Deal policies 
and acts have prevented this from occuring. 
For example, the New Deal enacted many 
tax measures which took money out of the 
worker’s pocket and thus decreased his power 
to buy, even though the objective in the 
first instance was to increase consumer pur- 
chasing power. For these and other reasons 
we find it difficult to appraise the spending 
program apart from New Deal policy as a 


whole, 
you. 


We stress this fact in our report to 


I 


So far we have discussed the program only 
from the standpoint of how it worked and 
why, and have left until last our discussion 
of the long-term effects that will inevitably 
follow if we continue to spend more than 
we collect in taxes. We approach this par- 
ticular phase with a deep sense of its serious- 
ness, for we believe that the future of the 
Nation depends upon a clear understanding 
of these vital facts by every man and woman 
in this country. 

We refer here to the threat of inflation. 
The administration earnestly professes to 
promote the welfare of all, but at the same 
time adopts a program which has always, 
without fail, led to enslavement and to moral 
and financial bankruptcy. Our study con- 
vinces us that there is no essential difference 
in our current financial situation and that 
which finally led to run-away inflation in 
postwar Europe. Inflation in every instance 
that we have examined has been the result 
of a government spending more than it col- 
lected in taxes, and this is true whether the 
inflation was generated by a currency or 
credit expansion. 

Inherent in the very nature of inflation is 
its irresistible tendency to burst the bounds 
of all control through public panic. 

We are further convinced that there are 
no greater hardships to be suffered by a 
people than those induced by such inflation. 
If we continue following the line of least 
resistance, we shall reach the limit of our 
credit. When this happens, all will fall be- 
fore us. Savings, big and little, will lose 
most of their value. Insurance companies 
and banks will go to the wall. The endow- 
ments of our charitable, fraternal, social, re- 
ligious, and educational institutions, endow- 
ments which have taken years to create, will 
be reduced to a mere pittance. The increase 
in the cost of living will put even the essen- 
tials of life—adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter—beyond the reach of a majority of 
the population. Even those yet unborn will 
pay the price for our folly. 

No person or group of persons will escape. 
Wage earners will see the purchasing power 
of their pay envelopes shrink as inflation 
brings a ruinous rise in prices. As a result, 
the worker’s standard of living will be re- 
duced to the barest subsistence level. Salary 
workers will be hit even more quickly, for 
salaries are relatively fixed and adjustments 
are not mavle as rapidly. Those who live on 
pensions, annuities, or interest from lifetime 
savings will meet a like fate. Farmers will 
suffer even more than other groups, for 
though they might seem to gain temporarily 
while prices are moving up, this in the end 
will be an illusive gain. Recall that the 
source of present farm problems lies in war 
inflation. Should we embark upon a similar 
inflation, the farmer can look forward to 
only more of the same troubles he has been 
fighting for 20 years. 

Furthermore it is doubtful if our system of 
free government and free private enterprise 
could withstand this shock. In this respect 
we call your attention to the fact that dic- 
tators now rule the peoples in Europe where 
government spending and inflation first ran 
their course. As President Roosevelt recog- 
nized In his economy message to Congress in 
March 1933, “Too often in recent history lib- 
eral governments have been wrecked on the 
rocks of loose fiscal policy.” The profound 
truth is that a government cannot endure if 
through unsound financial policies and legis- 
lation it brings the nation to economic ruin, 
Such a condition produces all too often a 
man or group of men to whom the people in 
their despair may be persuaded to turn on 
the promise that economic security will be 
provided in exchange for their liberties. 

Our present financial situation is serious. 
No one knows what the limit of Government 
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credit is or when this limit will be reached, 
There is no exact figure for the limit depends 
upon circumstances and varies with condi. 
tions. Ultimately Government credit rests 
solely on the confidence of lenders in the 
taxing power and policies of the Government, 
There is no way to measure public confi- 
dence. 

While the New Deal has been able to 
finance its spending at low-interest rates 
and without apparent difficulties to date 
such excessively low-interest rates are not a 
sign of financial stability but the sign of eco- 
nomic ill health. 

Furthermore, the New Deal deficits have 
been covered principally by borrowing in the 
financial markets, by the process of selling 
bonds and short-term Treasury obligations 
to the banks. The process of financing 
deficits by the creation of new deposit credits 
is potentially inflationary. The fact that this 
process has not resulted in actual inflation 
is no guaranty that it will not, or that it can 
be controlled once it comes. Regardless of 
this, the New Deal has created approximately 
$9,000,000,000 of credit for the purchase of 
Government obligations and the financing of 
its deficits. The very fact that the banks 
have absorbed so large a proportion of the 
increased public debt has put them on a 
treadmill, for they must continue buying 
to support the market, and the more they 
buy the more vulnerable they become. 

Also of vital importance is the question of 
financial preparedness, in event of emer- 
gency. The spending plan assumes that 
public indebtedness will be reduced during 
the period of prosperity that follows spend- 
ing, but what happens if prosperity does not 
follow? In that event, or if a sufficient 
period of prosperity does not ensue during 
which the debt can be appreciably reduced, 
we will enter the next emergency, perhaps 
war, with the odds heavily against us. Wars 
are costly, and should we enter a great war 
with an impaired credit, there would be the 
threat of inflation to contend with from the 
very start. Thus a sound fiscal policy is 
necessary for an adequate national defense, 

Unless spending is reduced our only hope 
is that national income will increase so that 
taxes will provide sufficient income with 
which to balance the budget. But this in 
itself is an utterly futile hope because under 
the New Deal we are relying upon spending 
to produce an increase in national income 
and spending has not worked that way, nor 
will it; it served only to make matters worse. 
It is for this reason that the monetary powers 
discussed earlier assume great importance, 
for as, if, and when it becomes impossible to 
force more Governinent securities into the 
banking system, currency inflation will fol- 
low. Thus, it becomes evident that sound 
policy involves not only a balanced budget 
but revocation of the monetary powers of the 
President. 

Iv 


If we are to prevent the disastrous condi- 
tions that may develop as a consequence of 
spending more than we collect in taxes, it is 
imperative that Congress adopt a_ well- 
rounded program of Government action 
along the lines set forth below. A piecemeal 
program will not solve the problem. To have 
a maximum effect on the national welfare 
all the elements herein suggested must be 
adopted. Above all the budget must be 
balanced. 

(1) To accomplish this, Congress and the 
Government must adopt every possible 
means to increase the real national incom¢ 
If the real income of the Nation increases, 
Government revenue will also increase a! 
at the same time the alleged need for Go\ 
ernment spending will disappear. Th 
hindrances to production resulting fro! 
Government regulation, burdensome taxa 
tion and fear for the future have all c 
tributed to hindering the increase in the 
real income of the American people. 


‘reborn 











A recent publication of the Brookings In- 
stitution has observed: 

“The vital problem is to secure a great in- 
crease in national production and income, 
The central issue, with respect to public 
finance, is whether such an expansion of pro- 
duction can best be stimulated by extrava- 
gant Federal expenditures, increasing deficits, 
and heavier taxes, or by some modifications of 
taxes and a reduction of Federal expendi- 
tures—within the limits set by essential re- 
quirements. * * * 

“Unless we can promptly secure a substan- 
tial increase in the national income it will 
be necessary to conclude that the United 
States has already reached the danger point 
in the growth of public indebtedness.” (Tax- 
ation and Capital Investment, pp. 19 and 
21.) 

Real recovery in the United States will 
solve the problem of the public debt, but real 
recovery in practically every way depends 
upon sound Government policies. 

(2) In addition, it is highly desirable that 
a thoroughgoing and intensive study of how 
the national budget can be balanced should 
be undertaken immediately. The budget 
cannot be balanced by a mere pruning of ex- 
penditures here and there. To accomplish 
real reductions in Government expenditures 
it is necessary to evaluate the functions now 
being performed by the Federal Government 
and to determine how those functions which 
are desirable can be most advantageously 
performed at the most reasonable cost. Some 
present functions could probably be elimi- 
nated, and other functions could be per- 
formed in a much less expensive manner, 

(3) As previously pointed out, the Presi- 
dent has been vested by Congress with the 
power through various inflationary devices 
to secure added funds to meet with the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government with- 
out incurring additional debt. The results 
of the use of such inflationary devices would 
be disastrous to the national well-being. 

Lump-sum debt limit increases are as 
vicious in principle as lump-sum appropria- 
tions and blank checks. 

Lump-sum debt increases offer the tempta- 
tion to a gigantic political bureaucracy to 
spend up to the limit and ask for more. 

Submitted unanimously by the Republican 
Conference Committee on National Debt 
Policy. 

Daniel A. Reed, New York, chairman; 
Dewey Short, Missouri, Edward H. Rees, 
Kansas, Albert E. Carter, California, Al- 
bert J. Engel, Michigan, Albert G. 
Rutherford, Pennsylvania, Albert E. 
Austin, Connecticut, Albert L. Vree- 
land, New Jersey, L. L. Marshall, Ohio, 
Frank O. Horton, Wyoming, Charles 
Haws, Jr., Wisconsin. 





The So-Called Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called equal-rights amendment is 
now pending before the Congress. I 
think all organized labor, the League of 
Women Voters, and numerous other or- 
ganizations are bitterly opposed. The 
National Woman’s Party and a number 
of other organizations favor this consti- 
tutional amendment. 

It is conceded if the amendment were 


adopted, many State laws would neces-_ 
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sarily be changed. I am in receipt of a 
statement from the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor 
concerning the laws of my State of 
Michigan, which is informative and per- 
tinent to this issue. Pursuant to the 
permission granted by the House, I am 
including that statement, which is as 
follows: 


STATE LAWS OF SPECIAL VALUE TO WOMEN 
MICHIGAN 
I. For wives and mothers 


The primary duty of the husband to sup- 
port his family (common law). 

Admission of the wife’s testimony without 
consent of the husband in desertion and 
nonsupport cases (sec. 17115-166). 

Wife’s freedom in disposing of her prop- 
erty by will without, regard to provision for 
her husband (constitution, article XVI, sec. 
8, Comp. Laws, secs. 13057, 13478). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (secs. 12690, 12704, 12717). 

Protects wife’s dower (or its substitute) 
when the husband conveys his lands by his 
sole deed or mortgage, without providing a 
similar protection to the husband as to his 
wife’s property (sec. 13072). 

II. For widows 


One year’s residence, rent free, in hus- 
band’s home; aiso 1 year’s support from the 
estate, and an allowance up to $200 value in 
house furnishings and personal property 
(secs. 13090, 15726; 1939 Laws, act 288). 

Right to select, according to the resulting 
best advantage to her, (1) the provision for 
her by the husband’s will, (2) her legal share 
of his estate, or (3) her dower (if she is en- 
titled to dower) (1935 Supp., sec. 13085). 

Inheritance advantage in cases provided 
for by statute (sec. 15726). 


Ill, For workingwomen 


Hours of work: 9 a day, 54 a week (sec. 
8324; department of labor and industry, reg- 
ulations affecting employment of females and 
minors). 

Meal and rest period. (The granting of 
definite rest periods of 15 minutes’ duration, 
morning and afternoon or on swing shifts, 
etc., is a recommendation of the State labor 
department.) 

Lifting or carrying. (The department of 
labor and industry, regulations on employ- 
ment of women.) 

Equal pay (Public Acts, 1931, act 328, sec. 
556, reenacting act 239 of Public Acts of 
1919). 

Industrial home work (sec. 8337). 

(Source: 1929 Compiled Laws and Supple- 
ments.) 





A Bill To Reduce the Debt Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 30, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the time has come when drastic action 
will have to be taken by the Congress if 
this country is to avert the worst calam- 
ity it has ever faced during its entire 
history up to this time. The wild, reck- 
less, and insane spending of the people’s 
money, resulting in crushing taxation, 
must be stopped. 

To this end I am inserting, under leave 
heretofore granted, a release as follows: 

Following is a joint statement by seven 
Republican members of the House Ways and 
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Means Committee—Representative Danret A. 


REED, New York; Representative Roy O, 
Wooprvrr, Michigan; Representative THomas 
A. JENKINS, Ohio; Representative RicHarp M. 
Stmpson, Pennsylvania; Representative Ros- 
ERT W. KEAN, New Jersey; Representative 
THOMAS E. MarTIN, Iowa; Representative Car. 
T. Curtis, Nebraska: 

We have come to the conclusion that the 
surest way to force the Truman administra- 
tion to come to its senses financially is to 
lower the limit on the national debt. When 
the House meets next week, we will introduce 
bills to reduce the debt limit from the pres- 
ent $275,000,000,000 to 257,000,000,000. On 
March 31, 1950, the debt was $255,622,574,315. 

The Truman administration has embarked 
on @ nonstop spending spree that can end 
only in disaster unless it is checked. Between 
March 31, 1949, and March 31, 1950, the Fed- 
eral debt rose by $4,048,041,374. For the year 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, President Tru- 
man submitted a budget that would push up 
the debt by an additional $5,133,000,000. 

Already the debt is equal to $6,768 for every 
family of four persons in the country. The 
interest alone comes to $152 a year for every 
family, and this interest is paid only out of 
the taxpayers’ sweat. 

President Truman has not demonstrated 
that he has even the slightest intention of 
ever putting the Government’s house in or- 
der. He prefers the easy alternative of 
spend-and-borrow, hoping that he will be 
safely out of the White House before bank- 
ruptcy strikes. His lieutenants in Congress 
have shown the same unwillingness to face 
the cold facts of life and they have gone 
along with his spend-and-borrow policy. 

Where there should be strong leadership 
on the part of the administration, there is 
a vacuum. Therefore, Republican Members 
of Congress have a responsibility to step in 
and force some sanity on the administration. 
A reduction in the debt limit would be a step 
in that direction. 

If the measure is adopted, the Treasury 
will still have a margin of almost $1,500,000,- 
0090 in borrowing power to take care of un- 
foreseen emergencies. At the same time the 
Government will finally be placed on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 





Rights of Government Employees Trans- 


ferred Under Reorganization Plan No. 
18 of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the House have received numer- 
ous inquiries about Reorganization Plan 
No. 18 of 1950, and have heard objec- 
tions by employees in the custodial serv- 
ices of the Post Office Department that 
loss in pay or accrued leave rights would 
result from a possible transfer of such 
employees to the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

The House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, up- 
on the call of our distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawson], held a conference in executive 
session on March 27, 1950, with repre- 
sentatives of the Government agencies 
primarily affected by Reorganization 
Plan No. 18. In a public release of the 
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same date our chairman listed those per- 
sons participating in the conference and 
summarized its achievement as follows: 


It was developed during the executive ses- 
sion that arrangements within the executive 
branch are being made to safeguard the in- 
terests of the employees affected by this 
transfer of personnel. Assurances were made 
in the testimony by representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the General Services Administra- 
tion that, under proposed arrangements, 
transferred employees would not be reduced 
in salary, would receive lump-sum payments 
for accumulated annual leave. It was fur- 
ther developed that, in the case of postal 
employees so affected, by virtue of this trans- 
fer to the General Services Administration, 
they would be eligible for the more liberal 
annual and sick leave allowances now pro- 
vided under the Classification Act of 1949 for 
c'vil service employees. 





Notwithstanding this explanation, res- 
olutions—House Resolution 539 and 
House Resolution 541—proposing a re- 
jection of Reorganization Plan No. 18 
were introduced on April 5. Of course, 
the committee will give due considera- 
tion to these resolutions and make a re- 
port to the House. In the meantime I 
believe it will be helpful to the Members 
to have a detailed summary of this prob- 
lem and of the action taken following 
the conference held by our committee. 


SALARY STATUS UPON TRANSFER 


The present salaries received by all 
employees transferred under Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 18 will be protected. 

Under the Classification Act of 1949 
the Civil Service Commission is author- 
ized to determine what pay adjustments 
shall be made for employees coming 
within the classified system for the first 
time by transfer. Accordingly, on 
Saturday, April 1, 1950, the Civil Service 
Commission published in the Federal 
Register a rezulation—reproduced at the 
conclusion of these remarks—which in- 
sures that present salaries will be pro- 
tected for all employees transferred 
under Reorganization Plan No. 18. 

A perusal of this regulation indicates 
that in two kinds of cases, transferred 
employees might actually receive higher 
pay: (a) if their basic compensation was 
less than the minimum scheduled rate 
of the grade in which they are placed; 
(b) if their basic compensation fell with- 
in the salary range of the grade in which 
they are placed, but not at one of the 
rates prescribed therein. Upon trans- 
fer, those under the minimum would re- 
ceive the minimum rate; those within 
the salary range of a given grade but 
not getting a prescribed rate would re- 
ceive the next higher rate. 

There will be also some employees 
whose maximum rate for a given grade 
under the postal-pay system is somewhat 
higher than that payable under the 
Classification Act of 1949. Although 
they will retain their rates upon transfer; 
for such employees the long-term salary 
ceiling will be limited to a lower rate in 
the General Services Administration. 

ANNUAL SALARY INCREASES 


Under the postal-pay acts all em- 
ployees are entitled to an annual raise 
of $100 provided their service has been 
satisfactory during the preceding year. 
Under the Classification Act, however, 
the amount of the annual salary in- 


creases varies from $60 to $125 on an 
annual basis, depending on the grade, 
Under the Classification Act, in the 
higher grades, the employees receive a 
$200 or more salary increase every 18 
months. There is no comparable pro- 
vision in the postal pay system. This 
will mean that in some cases employees 
transferred will receive smaller annual 
increases. In other cases they will re- 
ceive larger annual increases than are 
possible under the postal-pay schedule. 


ANNUAL LEAVE 


All employees of the postal field serv- 
ice receive 15 days annual leave a year. 
Upon transfer to General Services Ad- 
ministration they will receive annual 
leave at the rate of 26 days a year, which 
may be accumulated up to 60 days. All 
annual leave that postal employees have 
to their credit on the date of any trans- 
fers made to the General Services Ad- 
ministration will be paid for in cash by 
the Post Office Department. This will 
be done in accordance with section 3 
of Public Law 525 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, which section reads as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 3. That all accumulated and current 
accrued leave be liquidated by a lump-sum 
payment to any civilian officer or employee 
of the Federal Government or the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia in cases 
involving transfer to agencies under differ- 
ent leave systems. Such lump-sum payment 
shall equal the compensation that such em- 
ployee would have received had he not 
been transferred until the expiration of the 
period of such leave: Provided, That the 
lump-sum payment herein authorized shall 
not be regarded, except for purposes of tax- 
ation, as salary or compensation and shall 
not be subject to retirement reductions. 

SICK LEAVE 


Employees of the postal field service 
receive 10 days sick leave a year with 
no limit on accumulation. They will re- 
ceive sick leave, upon transfer to Gen- 
eral Services Administration, at the rate 
of 15 days a year, which may be accu- 
mulated up to 90 days. Not to exceed 
90 days of accumulated sick leave will 
be transferred from the Post Office De- 
partment to the General Services Ad- 
ministration under the authority of a 
regulation of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion published in the Federal Register 
on Wednesday, April 5, 1950. This regu- 
lation is reproduced at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to set 
forth the available facts which bear 
upon the status of employees to be trans- 
ferred under Reorganization Plan No. 
18. A representative from the General 
Services Administration has told the 
committee that the GSA is anxious to 
have the rights of transferred employees 
fully protected, because of that agency’s 
interest in maintaining an efficient and 
satisfied work force. I believe that the 
arrangements which have been worked 
out for the protection of these rights of 
transferred employees are reasonable 
and equitable, considering all the factors 
involved. 


PURPOSE OF REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 18 


Reorganization Plan No. 18 conforms 
to a recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission in its report, Office of General 
Services: Supply Activities—pages 10- 
11—that the operation and maintenance 
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of public buildings, including allotment 
of space, be centralized in the one ad- 
ministrative agency concerned with gen- 
eral services and supply activities. By 
Public Law 152 of the past session, this 
agency was created and titled the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. At the 
present time its responsibility with re- 
spect to public buildings management is 
largely confined to the District of Colum- 
bia. Reorganization Plan No. 18 would 
broaden this responsibility, in keeping 
with the principles laid down in this law, 
by including the administration of Gov- 
ernment office buildings in the field. The 
President stated in his accompanying 
message—House Document No. 523, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session: 
The transfers made by this plan will pro- 
mote more economical leasing, better utili- 
zation of building space, and more efficient 


operation of Government-controlled office 
buildings. 


In bringing together under one re- 
sponsible head the functions relating to 
the acquisition and control of building 
space, now divided in the field among a 
number of agencies, Reorganization Plan 
No. 18 specifically excludes buildings at 
military and defense installations and 
space in hospitals, laboratories, factories, 
and other special-purpose buildings. 
Also, the present leasing authority of the 
Post Office Department is left untouched, 
as well as its space assignment authority 
in portions of post-office buildings occu- 
pied by the Department. These excep- 
tions accord generally with the provisos 
in the report of the Hoover Commission. 

Because the Members are interested in 
the relationship between Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 18 and the Post Office De- 
partment, it is well to set forth the perti- 
nent part of the President’s accompany- 
ing message: 

Also, the plan excludes the Post Office De- 
partment from the transfer of leasing au- 
thority since the Department has a highly 
developed organization for this purpose, and 
it limits the transfer of space assignment au- 
thority in post-office buildings to the space 
not occupied by the Department. Further, 
it gives the needs of the Post Office Depart- 
ment priority in the assignment of space in 
post-office buildings. Thus, the plan amply 
safeguards the interests of the Post Office De- 
partment while making it possible to include 
the general office space in post-office build- 
ings in any given city with other similar space 
under Federal control in planning and 
executing an efficient program for housing 
Government agencies in that area. 


The Post Office Department operates 
3,300 buildings, most of which are de- 
voted exclusively to postal purposes. 
Buildings so used would not be affected 
by the reorganization plan. In the 
larger cities about 250 buildings are so- 
called multiple-use buildings, with a rel- 
atively small percentage of space used for 
postal purposes. These buildings, ac- 
cording to Mr. Burke, employ a custodial 
force of approximately 10,000 persons, 
about half the total custodial work force 
employed by the Post Office Department. 
Although no definite allocations of build- 
ings and personnel to be transferred have 
been made as yet, these 250 multiple-use 
buildings with their 10,000 custodial em- 
ployees represent, in Mr. Burke’s opinion, 
the maximum possible transfer under 
the reorganization plan. 














It will be necessary to make careful 
studies, building by building, to deter- 
mine exactly which ones are to be finally 
transferred. The Budget Bureau rep- 
resentative, Mr. Joseph E. Winslow, who 
acts as personnel adviser to the Bureau, 
estimated that possibly between 2,000 
and 4,000 employees would be transferred 
under Reorganization Plan No. 18. 

The Deputy Postmaster General, in 
emphasizing his approval of the reor- 
ganization plan, pointed out that it 
would relieve the Post Office Department 
from operating and maintenance outlays 
for buildings not primarily utilized for 
post-office work, thus affording a more 
accurate picture of Post Office Depart- 
ment operating expenses. 

The plan would also provide a central 
clearinghouse for space in large cities, 
putting an end to the divided function 
and divided responsibility between the 
Post Cffice Department and the General 
Services Administration. 

At this point I will include the texts of 
the Civil Service Commission regulations, 
printed in the Federal Register, to which 
reference is made in these remarks: 

Part 25. FeprERrAL EMPLOYEES PAY REGULATIONS 

SUBPART B—GENERAL COMPENSATION RULES 

1. Effective 30 days after publication in the 
Federal Register, section 25.103 of this sub- 
part is amendcd by the addition of paragraph 
(d) as set out below. 

“Section 25.103. General provisions: 

* * * + * 


“(d) Where an employee occupies a position 
not cubject to the Classification Act, and the 
employee together with his position is ini- 
tially brought under the Classification Act of 
1949 pursuant to the Reorganization Act of 
1949 or other legislation, an Executive order 
of the President, or decision of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission under section 203 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, the provisions of 
section 25.104 (b) (1) to (5), inclusive, shall 
apply in determining the employee's initial 
rate of basic compensation. This provision 
shall appiy only so long as the employee con- 
tinues to occupy the same position. 

“(1) The rate of basic compensation of a 
subsequent appointee to such position shall 
be fixed in accordance with the other ap- 
plicable provisions in this subpart.” 

2. Section 25.104 of this subpart is amend- 
ed by deleting “802” from the first sentence 
of paragraph (b). This change is retroac- 
tively effective as of the first day of the first 
pay period following enactment of the Classi- 
ficaticn Act of 1949. As amended, para- 
graph (b) reacs as follows: 

“Section 25.104. Special provisions: 

* . . * . 

“(b) Under the authority of sections 1101 
and 1105 (b) of the Classification Act of 1949, 
establishment of initial salary rates of basic 
compens.tion for employees who on an effec- 
tive date specified by the Commission under 
section 1105 (b) of the Classification Act of 
1949 occupy positions under that act which 
immediately prior to October 28, 1949, were 
exempt from the Classification Act of 1923, 

amended (including positions in grade 9 
of the professional and scientific service or 

grsde 16 of the clerical, administrative, 
and fiscal service referred to in section 13 of 
such act), shall be as follows: 

“(1) If the employee is receiving a rate 
of basic compensation less than the mini- 
mum scheduled rate of the grade in which 
his position is placed, his compensation shall 
be increased to the minimum rate. 

“(2) If the employee is receiving a rate 
of basic compensation within the range of 
salary prescribed for the grade in which 
his position is placed, at one of the rates 
fixed therein, no change shall be made in 
his existing rate. 
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“(3) If the employee is receiving a rate 
of basic compensation within the range of 
salary prescribed for the grade in which his 
position is placed, but not at one of the 
rates fixed therein, his compensation shall 
be increased to the next higher rate. 

“(4) If the employee is receiving a rate 
of basic compensation in excess of the maxi- 
mum scheduled rate for the grade in which 
his position is initially placed, no change 
shall be made in his existing rate. 

“(5) After salary rates have been initially 
established, an employee may subsequently 
receive an increase in compensation by rea- 
son of the operation of titles V and VII, 
section 802 (b) of title VIII or title X. An 
employee whose salary was initially estab- 
lished under the foregoing provisions in a 
position which is later changed to a lower 
grade without material change of duties and 
responsibilities, shall be paid at the rate he 
received immediately prior to the date his 
position became subject to the act, or at a 
higher rate authorized by the provisions of 
section 25.103. 

“(6) The rate of basic compensation of a 
subsequent appointee to such position shall 
be fixed in accordance with the other ap- 
plicable provisions in this subpart.” (Sec. 
1101, Public Law 429, 81st Cong.) 

Unitep STATes Civi, SERVICE 

COMMISSION, 

Harry B. MITCHELL, 
Chairman. 
; filed, March 31, 1950; 


[SEAL] 


[F. R. Doc. 50-278 
8:56 a. m.] 


Part 30. ANNUAL AND SicK LEAVE REGULATIONS 


TRANSFER FROM FOSITION NOT WITHIN PURVIEW 
OF LEAVE ACTS TO POSITION WITHIN PURVIEW 
OF LEAVE ACTS 


Effective 30 days after publication in the 
Federal Register, section 30.410 is amended 
by the addition of paragraph (d) as follows: 

“Section 30.410. Transfer from position 
not within purview of leave acts to position 
within purview of leave acts: 

* 7 + * * 

“(d) Whenever any employee in the postal 
service or in any other agency or position 
whose sick leave is not governed by the 
regulations in this part is transferred to any 
agency or position which is subject to the 
regulations in this part and the transfer of 
such employee is an incident to a transfer of 
function made by or under authority of law, 
there shall be transferred with the cmployee 
the accumulated and current accrued sick 
leave standing to the credit of such employee 
at the time of transfer. The amount of any 
sick leave so transferred shall not exceed 90 
days.” (Sec. 7, 49 Stat. 1162; 5 U. S. C. 30e. 
E. O. 9414, Jan. 13, 1944, 9 F. R. 623, 3 CFR, 
1944 Supp.) 

UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 

[SEAL] Harry B. MITCHELL, Chairman. 

[F. R. Doc. 50-2820; filed, Apr. 4, 1950; 
8:52 a. m.] 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
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delivered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. MartTIN] before a student 
convocation at Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pa., on April 14, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, it 
is always a pleasure to visit one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s great centers of igher education. 

This is particularly true of Lafayette Col- 
Yege because here, for a century and a quar- 
ter, patriotic Americans have upheld the sa- 
cred ideals of freedom. 

A great procession of young men has gone 
forth from its halls, imbued with the spirit 
of a free schoul, a free church, and of a Na- 
tion which recognizes freedom of the indi- 
vidual as a blessing bestowed by God. 

It is also a pleasure to come to Lafayette 
because your president is a devoted Chris- 
tian, an outstandine scholar, and a coura- 
geous patriot. Pennsylvania is proud of Dr. 
Ralph Cooper Hutchison. He has served his 
church, his State, and the Nation faithfully 
and well, as every real American should. 

Here at Lafayette you are preparing to 
share in the unlimited opportunities that our 
land of freedom offers to all its sons under 
the American plan of government. 

Equally important, or even more impor- 
tant, is your preparation to meet the great 
responsibilities of citizenship in a Republic 
where the people rule. 

The future of the United States depends 
upon the spirit with which the young men 
and women now in our schools and colleges 
accept those responsibilities. 

The welfare and prcgress of our people de- 
pends upon the moral strength and the lead- 
ership that is developed here at Lafayette 
and upon every other college campus in the 
United States. 

It will be your duty to preserve 
strengthen those qualities which 
foundation of American greatness. 

You must take your places in the battle 
lines to defend and safeguard America from 
those, at home and abroad, who would un- 
dermine and destroy our most precious pos- 
session, freedom of the individual. 

With those thoughts in mind, let us con- 
sider some American principles and some of 
the dangers which confront us as a nation. 

First, let us take note of our individual and 
collective responsibilities to our country and 
to each other. 

t can be summed up briefly as follows: 

To preserve for all time the divine endow- 
ment of freedom of the individual and to 
hand down untarnished to future genera- 
tions our rich heritaze of liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

Those words are not mere rhetoric to be 
spoken on occasions like this. They com- 
prise a living precept by which every right- 
thinking God-fearing American should be 
guided in his everyday life. 

They are the essence of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Bill of Rights. Those sacred 
documents were conceived and drafted by 





and 
are the 


men who prized liberty above life itself. They 
were men of deep religious conviction. They 
sought the truth in the teachings of the 


Holy Bible. 

One of the great teachings of religion is 
“Know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Therefore, for a moment, 
the real truth. 

Our fathers established this powerful Na- 
tion of freedom by sweat, tears, and blood. 
The Republic they created has advanced, in 
less than 200 years, from a dense wilderness 
to the most powerful country in all history. 

Other lands have had richer natural re- 
sources. Other nations had greater popula- 
tion. But through its plan of equal oppor- 
tunity and the God-given freedom of the 
individual, the United States has produced 


let us look at 
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the highest living standard, the most ad- 
vanced cultural position, and the greatest 
spiritual attainments of all time. 

What made this unparalleled progress 
possible? 

The answer is found in that God-given 
freedom of opportunity, placed in the basic 
law of our country, and proclaimed in our 
Declaration of Independence in these words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
That made our advancements possible. 

Please note that the founding fathers, in 
enumerating the sacred rights of mankind, 
placed emphasis on the pursuit of happiness, 

They did not attempt to guarantee hap- 
piness. They recognized the truth that no 
government since the world began has ever 
succeeded in giving happiness. 

The founders of our Republic upheld the 
right of every citizen to enjoy the rewards 
of his initiative, hard work, sacrifice, and 
persistence. Our Constitution is not only 
a great charter of human rights but it also 
protects property rights. The right to possess 
property is one of the greatest of human 
rights. It creates incentive by giving the 
individual the benefit of his labors. 

That incentive caused the pioneers of 
American expansion to move westward. It 
inspired them to found homes, schools, and 
churches, and to build communities where 
they might improve living and raise the cul- 
tural and spiritual standards. 

That incentive caused men to cross moun- 
tains, rivers, and prairies to discover natu- 
ural resources, which, through God-guided 
talent, were converted into useful things for 
the improvement of mankind. 

This forward movement took courage, ini- 
tiative and sacrifice but it finally established 
a country from one ocean to the other. It 
carved out a new civilization. 

These men did not ask the Government for 
security. They only asked for an opportu- 
nity. They had the self-reliant spirit that 
comes from faith in God, faith in each other 
and faith in the future of the United States. 

Unfortunately in recent years there has 
been a great change in the thinking of so 
many of our people. They have been misled 
into believing that the Government can pro- 
vide security from the cradle to the grave, 

They have accepted the false promise of 
demagogues who seek to strengthen and per- 
petuate their power by pretending to be the 
friends and benefactors of the people. 

Attracted by the hope of security, the peo- 
ple forget the cost. They forget that it is a 
part of the socialistic philosophy which 
teaches that all powerful central government 
can manage the people’s lives better than 
they can for themselves. 

They forget that wherever the people 
looked to the Government for security in- 
dividual freedom was lost, 

Wherever the people abandoned initiative 
and self-reliance for the glamorous promise 
of security from the government the result 
has been enslavement to the government. 

Without freedom there can be no security, 

As early as 1755 Benjamin Franklin said, 
and I quote: 

“They that give up essential liberty to ob- 
tain a little temporary safety deserve neither 
liberty nor safety.” 

There is a stern lesson in Dr. Franklin's 
warning. 

Security will not be achieved by taxing 
more and more of the workers’ earnings. 

It will not be gained by going deeper and 
deeper into debt or by spending ourselves into 
national bankruptcy. 

It will not be attained through fiscal pol- 
icies which deprive industry of investment 
capital and destroy incentive for the expan- 
sion of our productive capacity. 





Real security can be created only in an 
atmosphere of freedom, giving encourage- 
ment to a high rate of national production. 

Increased production is the result of bet- 
ter machinery, better living standards, bet- 
ter management, improved health and edu- 
cational facilities, more skill among crafts- 
men and higher spiritual standards. 

None of these things are developed where 
the socialistic system wipes out desire to suc- 
ceed. Every socialized state has reduced the 
standard of living and finally made all the 
people poor. 

The difference between individual freedom 
and socialism is shown by a comparison of 
what a week’s wages will buy. 

Let us compare the buying power of a 
Russian workingman with that of an Ameri- 
can worker. 

An American worker with his week’s wages 
can buy 394 loaves of bread against the 
Russian’s 32. He can buy 276 quarts of 
milk and the Russian can buy only 15. The 
American can buy 82 pounds of beef and the 
Russian only 8. 

The time has come when Americans should 
wake up to the situation into which we are 
drifting. 

We are living in a time of aggressive and 
confusing propaganda. Much of it emanates 
from men in political activity who want to 
be known as progressives, liberals, forward 
looking friends of the common man, and 
other names which seem to have popular 
appeal. 

But in many cases these fine sounding 
titles are merely political disguises. They 
serve as vote-getting cloaks to cover reckless 
and extravagant spending schemes, and to 
support tricky political promises of so-called 
social-welfare reforms. 

The free spender of other people’s money is 
always popular, but his wasteful, spendthrift 
course means higher taxes, more deficit 
financing, and bigger debt. In the end it 
means national bankruptcy, the loss of indi- 
vidual freedom, and the slavery of the Social- 
ist state. 

Let us consider the national debt which 
has reached the unbelievable sum of of $256,- 
000,000,000 and is being increased at the rate 
of $5,000,000,000 a year. 

That huge debt is not just a bookkeeping 
item. It represents money that has been 
borrowed and spent. It must be r~paid, to- 
gether with interest at the rate of $5,500,000,- 
000 a year. 

The Federal debt today is $1,700 for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States 
or $5,800 for the average family of four. It 
means that when you go out to earn a living 
you will start with a mortgage of at least 
$1,700 against you. That is a most dangerous 
situation, It strikes at the foundation of our 
freedom. 

Let us look at some other startling facts. 

In 20 years the cost of Government has 
multiplied eight times. We pay almost one- 
fourth of our total income just to govern 
ourselves. We pay 13 times as much for 
Government as we spend for education and 
40 times as much as we contribute to the 
church. We pay more for Government than 
we pay for food. 

In 20 years the number of job holders on 
the Government pay roll has multiplied four 
times. In 1929 Uncle Sam had less than 600,- 
000 civilian employees. Today there are 
nearly 2,000,000. In the same period the 
number of bureaus, commissions, and 
agencies of the Government were increased 
from 400 to more than 1,800. 

The three levels of Government are sending 
out checks at regular intervals to more than 
20,000,000 Americans. How long can that be 
continued before there will be no one on the 
paying side of the ledger? 

Where does all this money come from? 
The answer is obvious. It is taken in direct 
and hidden taxes from the earnings of every 
man and every woman who works for a living. 
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Less than half of the Federal revenues are 
produced by the income tax. Over 50 per- 
cent of the income tax is paid by people earn- 
ing less than $6,000 a year. 

The greater part of Federal revenue is de- 
rived from taxes concealed in the selling 
prices of goods and services. 

Those are the hidden taxes. No matter 
whether you pay an income tax in the higher 
brackets or no tax at all, you are affected 
by the hidden taxes that are included in the 
purchase price of everything you buy. They 
are a staggering burden on the poor, even 
though they pay no direct tax. 

All of these facts and figures mean that 
government has grown too big, too complex, 
and too expensive. 

It has been truly said: “That nation is best 
governed which is least governed.” 

Right now we need to think of America 
as it was really intended by the founders. 
It was not intended to be socialistic. It was 
not intended to be paternalistic. It was not 
intended to direct and control our lives. It 
was intended to give freedom and to protect 
opportunity. 

Most of the problems that trouble us today 
are not the result of a break-down in the 
system upon which our Government was es- 
tablished. They have come upon us because 
of the weakening of the moral fiber of the 
people. 

The destructive blight now corrupting 
American morality is the false hope of some- 
thing for nothing. 

We want security. We want our invest- 
ments guaranteed. We want to borrow money 
from the Government. We want to sell our 
products at Government-supported prices. 
We demand new projects and new services 
from the Government whether we can afford 
them or not, 

There has never been a time in the history 
of the United States when there was a greater 
need for a return to the principles of real 
Americanism. 

The creeping paralysis of socialism is 
spreading through our Government. The 
danger of national bankruptcy hangs over 
our heads. Oppressive taxation and a grow- 
ing mountain of debt threatens our progress 
and our standard of living. 

To save America we must return to the 
fundamentals of the American way of life. 

We must reestablish honesty, industry, self- 
reliance, thrift, tolerance, and the love of 
God as sacred principles to guide our daily 
conduct. 

We must think more of the spiritual wel- 
fare of our country and less about the mate- 
rial things of life. 

As I said earlier in my remarks, you young 
men must take your places in the battle lines 
to defend and safeguard America. 

I would like to suggest some issues that 
are worth fighting for. They are: 

1. Americanism against socialism. 

2. Freedom against regimentation. 

3. Free enterprise against a planned econ- 
omy. 

4. Solvency against deficit financing. 

5. A national economy based on justice for 
agriculture, labor, and industry with the 
rights of the public paramount over all. 

We must fight for these things in the 
political arena. The kind of government we 
have is decided at the ballot box. 

It is a tragic fact that too many of our 
people take too little interest in government. 
They avoid participation in political affairs 
Nearly one-third of our people do not even 
take the trouble to vote. 

Remember always it is your Government. 
In a republic the people are the government 
The share you take in government is the 
measure of your citizenship. 

There is a great truth inscribed on the 
wall of the Library of Congress, from which 
I quote: 














“Enlighten the people generally and tyr- 
anny and oppression * * * will vanish 
like evil spirits at the dawn cf day.” 

Let us tell the people that living standards 
can only be improved by increasing earning 
power. This means greater skills, better 
management, and less Government inter- 
ference. 

Let us all demand that government at all 
levels, local, State, and Federal, avoid deficit 
financing, high taxes, and unbalanced 
budgets. 

Let us tell the people that taxes are not 
paid by politicians who are always shedding 
priny tears for the ordinary man but are 
paid by the sweat of those who work. 

Our freedom is a sacred heritage. Our 
forefathers fought for this freedom on the 
frozen battlegrounds of the Revolution. 
Other generations have fought to extend that 
freedom by bloody battles on land, on sea, 
and in the air. 

Americans of every generation have firmly 
stood in legislative halls, in the courthouses, 
and in the pulpits to maintain our precious 
freedoms. 

The air is now filled with new battle cries. 
There are men who would tear down the 
walls of freedom. They would raise a new 
flag in place of the Stars and Stripes. 
would substitute a police state for our in- 
dividual freedom. They would exchange the 
pure air of America for the unholy ideology 
which pretends it can plan better than God. 

We must now fight to retain our God-given 
freedoms. We must fight against those who 
would centralize our government, regulate 
our lives, and regiment us by telling us 
where to work, how to work, and when to 
work, 

We must rearm ourselves with high moral 
and spiritual courage, and join the men and 
women who are waging war for individual 
freedom against the socialistic police state. 

Again I say the battleground is in the 
arena of politics. 

The orders are being issued. The lines are 
being drawn. 

Our mission is to preserve the God-given 
freedom of the individual. 

Let us join in the fight now. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
of the subject of who is wrong in 
Chinese policy, by Daniel A. Poling, edi- 
tor of the Christian Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
WHO'S WRONC? 

On the day the press described Japanese 
women weeping before the gates of the Com- 
munist embassy in Tokyo, crying for their 
husbands, sons, or brothers held in prison 
work camps, the day when Dougias Mac- 
Arthur denounced Russia’s slave pits where 
more than 300,000 Japanese prisoners of war 
are held illegally—if they are still alive— 
the Michigan Christian Advocate honored 
me with an editorial, You’re Wrong, Dr. Pol- 
ing, Fifty-nine Missionaries Say So. 
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I am “wrong” because I advocate all-out 
aid to our ally, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, who is a devout Christian, a Metho- 
dist. Wrong because as the Advocate sees 
it, I advocate outmoded methods for the 
new era into which the world has moved. 
This slashing editorial which affirms that 59 
missionaries say I’m wrong dces admit rather 
casually toward its close that not all mis- 
sionaries are in complete accord. 

I stand and will stand with the rest of 
those all. 

There are two and only two dominant 
methods in the world today. One is anti- 
indiv:dual freedom, antidemocracy, anti- 
Ged. This method is communism. The 
other is proindividual freedom, prodemoc- 
racy, pro-God. If Michigan Christian Ad- 
vecate thinks these latter are outmoded— 
I do not. 

I stand with those who realistically strive 
on to defend, enrich, and perfect these. I 
stand with the overwhelming majority of all 
Christian missionaries in China and at home 
who disagree with the 59. I stand with 
Generalissimo Chiang and Madame Chiang 
and many other Methodists in China, as well 
as with the considerable number of the 
bishops of Chiang’s church. I stand with 
these of my own blood who have given a 
total of more than 200 years to Christian 
missions in China. 

I stand with Methodist Bishop Arthur 
J. Moore, who writing in the Wesleyan Ad- 
vocate from Formosa, in December, has this 
to say: “Why America would fail to support 
him (Chiang) as he struggles against 
atheistic communism and thus allow the 
Soviets to overrun all of China is a question 
to which I have no answer. To fight com- 
munism in Europe and give it no opposition 
in Asia looks to me like stupidity. Democ- 
racy and Christianity will have to fight for 
their very existence in Russia if allowed to 
consolidate her gains in China. I came back 
to our boat wishing desperately that even 
yet England and America might be more 
realistic about affairs in China.” 

At two points I agree with the Michigan 
Christian Advocate editorial. I agree that 
“communism cannot be beaten by military 
might” and that “the only way to defeat it 
is to remove the conditions that foster its 
growth.” I give a 100-percent yes to all 
that. 

Then how? 

By withdrawing before the military might 
of communism? By standing in silence be- 
fore the slave camps of communism? By 
failing to denounce the liquidation of Chris- 
tian populations in the Baltic countries by 
communism? By issuing a white paper 
which betrayed a faithful ally to commu- 
nism? 

And how may we remove conditions which 
foster communism? If by weakness, then 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and the rest should be 
now the most democratic and Christian 
countries in the world. 

“But wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
faith without works is dead?” 

Imagine New York, Chicago, or San Fran- 
cisco without a police force or less than an 
adequate force. The world today without 
the comprehensive strength of America, in- 
cluding military might, would be a Commu- 
nist world, a totalitarian world, a slave world, 
an atheist world. 

At the moment we have lost both the moral 
and political battle in China. Now, immedi- 
ately, and against whatever cdds, we must 
make the defenses of freedom in the Far 
East impregnable. How? The answer is 
still a MacArthur plan for the Far East. 

I am for peace—I know war. I am for 
peace, the peace of Christ which is the peace 
of freedom, democracy, brotherhood, and 
sacrifical love. By all these tests commu- 
nism has within itself the seed of death. 
That seed germinates. It needs only time. 
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The realistic formula for this peace of Christ 
is strength with patience. 

Here alone lies man’s justified hope for 
world security. Here and here only is the 
promise that war shall not come again. 

Here then I stand, so help me God. 

DANIEL A. POLING, 
Editor of Christian Herald. 





Method of Election of President and Vice 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I of- 
fer for the Recorp an item published in 
today’s Washington Post which treats 
with the Lodge-Gossett joint resolution 
for the reform of the electoral college 
system. This item is a two-column com- 
munication to the Washington Post from 
Prof. Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., of Prince- 
ton University. It proves convincingly to 
my mind that the electoral reform pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE], and which is still 
pending before the House, has as its un- 
derlying principle the principle of pro- 
portional representation. At the time of 
the debate in this body I stated this view 
affirmatively, and offered clear logic to 
support it. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts did not agree with me. I am 
pleased, therefore, to offer for the Recorp 
today further confirmation of the point 
I made. This proof should substantially 
contribute to the House consideration of 
this electoral reform measure. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN THE LODGE- 
GOSSETT AMENDMENT 


(By Lucius Wilmerding, Jr.) 


Senator Lopce has recently taken me to 
task for asserting that the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment, changing the mode of electing 
the President and Vice President, is based 
on the principle of proportional represen- 
tation. He says: “The proposed constitu- 
tional amendment has no relation whatever 
to ‘prcportional representation.” It could not 
have * * *. Proportional representation 
cannot be applied to the election of a sin- 
gle cfficial. It is impossible to take one man 
and divide him up proportionately—or oth- 
erwise—and expect him to live.” 

My answer to this statement is brief. I 
have never accused Senator Lopce of pro- 
posing to divide up the President, propor- 
tionately or otherwise. Jhen I say that he 
proposes to apply the principle of propor- 
tional representation to the electoral voting 
system, I mean that he proposes to divide 
up the 531 electoral votes according to that 
system. In this I am saying no more than 
was said by Messrs. Hoag and Hallett of the 
Proportional Representation League in their 
book Proportional Representation. Under 
the caption, “How proportional representa- 
tion should be applied to the presidency,” 
they write: “Obviously we cannot have pro- 
portional representation in the Presidency 
because it is a single office, but we can have 
it in the electoral college or in the distribu- 
tion of the electoral vcte.” 
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Now I submit that Senator Lopce’s pro- 
posal is to have proportional representation 
in the distribution of the electoral vote. His 
amendment provides that in electing the 
President and Vice President the electoral 
vote of each State shall be counted in pro- 
portion to the popular vote. Take a State 
with 16 electoral votes and assume that there 
are four candidates for President, A, B, C, 
and D. A gets 40 percent of the popular 
vote; B gets 30 percent, C gets 20 percent 
and D, 10 percent. Under the Lodge amend- 
ment A, B, C, and D would be credited with 
6.4, 4.8, 3.2, and 1.6 electoral votes, respec- 
tively. ¥ 

What principle is this if it is not the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation? Let 
us suppose that the congressional delegation 
of this same State were to be elected by the 
list system of proportional representation 
and that the popular vote followed the same 
pattern for Congressmen as for President. 
The number of seats to be distributed would 
be 14 instead of 16, since each State has two 
less Representatives than it has electoral 
votes. Do the arithmetic and you will find 
that the four parties would be entitled te 
5.6, 4.2, 2.8, and 1.4 seats, respectively. Since 
fractional seats and fractional votes are un- 
known in the House of Representatives you 
might give the two seats represented by the 
sum of the decimals to parties A and C, 
since they have the two highest fractions. 
The final result would be that parties A, B, 
C, and D would be allotted 6, 4, 3, and 1 seat 
respectively. 

Anyone who thinks about this will see 
that the Lodge formula is the same, both 
mathematically and in design, as the for- 
mula of proportional representation; in each 
State the popular vote for candidate A is 
to the total popular vote as the electoral 
vote for candidate A is to the total electoral 
vote; in each State the popular vote for party 
A is to the total popular vote as the repre- 
sentation in Congress for party A is to the 
total representation in Congress. The mere 
fact that in one case you find the answer 
integers while in the other you figure three 
places of decimals can hardly be thought to 
affect the principle. 

I might add that the principle advocated 
by Senator Lopce for counting the electoral 
votes has for many years been identified with 
the principle of proportional representation. 
If you trace the proportional features of the 
Lodge amendment backward through history 
you come eventually to the Maish amend- 
ment of 1877. This amendment was described 
by one of its sponsors (Senator Buckalew) 
in the North American Review for July 1877, 
under three heads of remarks: “First, it pro- 
vides for a direct vote by the people for 
President and Vice President; second, it re- 
tains electoral votes as at present, while dis- 
pensing with electors and electoral colleges; 
and third, it assigns to candidates electoral 
votes from each State in proportion to popu- 
lar votes received by them therein.” 

The only difference between the Maish 
proposal and the Lodge proposal is that 
Maish would have awarded the votes repre- 
sented by the sum of the decimal to the 
candidate having the largest fractions—that 
is to say, he would have made an integral 
distribution of the electoral vote. In the 
same year an exact counterpart of the Lodge 
proposal, even to the three places of deci- 
mals, was contained in an amendment intro- 
duced by Representative Cravens. In 1878 
@ similar proposal was reported by a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

The Maish amendment was described by 
J. Hampden Dougherty in his book on the 
Electoral System (a work to which Repre- 
sentative Gossett is much indebted) as em- 
bodying some of the principles of the Hare 
plan for minority representation. H. V. 
Ames, in his Proposed Amendments to the 
Constitution, praises this same amendment 








as an application of the system of propor- 
tional representation to the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

But let us come down to more recent times, 
The immediate predecessor of the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment is the Lea-Walsh amend- 
ment of 1928 and subsequent years. Accord- 
ing to Representative Gossett, “Mr. Lea is 
really the father of the particular proposal 
under consideration.” ‘The Lea amendment 
was indorsed time an‘ again by the Propor- 
tional Representation League as an applica- 
tion of proportional representation to Presi- 
dential elections. Nor was Senator Walsh, of 
Massachusetts, cosponsor of the amendment, 
in any doubt as to its true nature. Pend- 
ing a change in the Constitution he called 
upon the Senate to adopt proportional rep- 
resentation in the electoral colleges of their 
own volition. On May 29, 1928, he introduced 
Senate Concurrent Resolution $2 which read 
in part as follows: “Whereas, proportional 
representation * * * has proved to be 
easily workable, satisfactory to the voters, 
and just to all parties. * * * Resolved, 
* * * that the legislatures of the several 
States should establish by appropriate legis- 
lation proportional representation in the 
choosing of Presidential electors.” 

Finally I would call Senator Lopce’s atten- 
tion to the June 1948 issue of the National 
Municipal Review. In its department called 
proportional representation the progress of 
the Lodge and Gossett resolutions in Congress 
is reported under the caption “Proportional 
representation for Presidential electoral votes 
advances.” 

It seems to me therefore that it is by no 
means a play on words to use the term 
“proportional representation” in connection 
with Senator LopGe’s proposal. When two 
principles are exactly the same, why not 
call them by a single name? The real differ- 
ence between Senator Lopce and myself is 
not one of terminology but of opinion. I 
think that the application of his principle 
(by whatever name he calls it) to the dis- 
tribution of the States’ electoral votes would 
increase the likelihood of the same prin- 
ciple being applied to the representation of 
the States in Congress. Senator Lopce thinks 
otherwise. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 





A Timely Revised Gettysburg Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a 1950 ver- 
sion of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
whose author is unknown but which was 
forwarded to me by Mr. Barry Yutzi and 
Mr. Eugene Wollaston, students at the 
University of Delaware. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A TIMELY REVISED GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

One score and sixteen years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this Nation a new tax, 
conceived in desperation and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are fair game. 

Now we are engaged in a great mass of 
calculations testing whether that taxpayer 
or any taxpayer so confused and so impov- 
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erished can long endure. We are met on 
form 1040. We have come to dedicate a large 
portion of our income to a final resting place 
with those men who spend their lives that 
they may spend our money (politicians). 

It is altogether anguish and torture that 
we should do this. But in the legal sense we 
cannot evade—we cannot cheat—we cannot 
underestimate this tax. The collectors, clever 
and sly, who computed here, have gone far 
beyond our power to add and subtract. 

Our creditors will little note nor long re. 
member what we pay here, but the Bureay 
of Internal Revenue can never forget what 
we report here. It is for us the taxpayers 
rather to be devoted here to the tax return 
which the Government has thus far so nobly 
spent. It is rather for us to be dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from these vanished dollars we take in- 
creased devotion to the few remaining; that 
we here highly resolve that next year will 
not find us in a higher income tax bracket; 
that this taxpayer, underpaid, shall figure 
out more deductions, and that taxation of 
the people, by the Congress, for the Govern. 
ment, shall not cause our solvency to perish, 





Texas Tech Studies Dust Storms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
appearing in the April 16, 1950, edition 
of the Lubbock Avalanche. 

This interesting article by Avalanche 
reporter, Kenneth May, tells of the work 
now being carried on at Texas Techno- 
logical College in Lubbock studying the 
dust storms which are again blowing over 
the western half of Texas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tecu Stupy SHOws Tons or Dust CarrixD 
IN MoRE INTENSE BLOws 
(By Kenneth May) 

A half million tons of sand is a lot of 
dirt, but that much can pass over Lub- 
bock within an hour’s time during an in- 
tensive dust storm, experiments at Texas 
Tech have indicated. 

G. Frederick Warn, associate professer of 
geology, and William C. Irvin, instructor, 
directing the research, said that an esti- 
mated 500,000 tons of dirt will blow over the 
area of Lubbock within 60 minutes when 
the wind velocity is 45 miles per hour or 
faster. 

Such, at least, are the indications of the 
Tech project. So far as Warn knows this 
is the first time such an estimation has been 
attempted in the Lubbock area. 


STUDENTS COOPERATE 


Four students of geology, physics, and 
biology are cooperating in the experiments, 
which include different phases of research 
ranging from a study of conditions gener 
ating dust storms to a determination of the 
harmful bacterial content of the dust par- 
ticles. 

Wind turbulence, or vertical movement, 
and the air moisture, as well as the hori- 
zontal wind velocity, have a bearing upon 














dust storms and their intensity, Warn said. 
Low relative humidity prevailing in the 
South Plains area recently reached an all- 
time low of 6 percent on March 25, he said, 
th> same day the barometric pressure here 
reached a record low of 26.05. 

Until now most of the experimentation 
and writing done concerning dusters has 
been directed toward the phase of soil ero- 
sion. Although the current Tech research 
is studying that side of the question, labora- 
tory tests delving into possible disease- 
spreading aspects of the high winds are being 
indertaken also. 


NO RESULTS YET 


Warn said the tests along that line have 
not progressed sufficiently to report any re- 
sults. Germs picked up by the wind from 
human or animal wastes would be the most 
likely to be found in dust particles, he said. 

Recent storms in west Texas. have sent 
dust spiraling to a maximum height of 17,- 
500 feet (about 3 miles above sea level) and 
over an area of 85,520 square miles during 
the early stages. Winds up to 70 miles per 
hour have whipped the dust, which ulti- 
m:.tely reached as far northeastward as the 
Greac Lakes, Warn asserted. 

Generally, most of the dust which whips 
along close to the ground has been picked up 
locally, the geology professor said, while a 
larger percentage of that high in the air 
comes from greater distances. A high per- 
centage of South Plains storms, especially 
the more intense, have their beginning in 
New Mexico, he said, where unploughed and 
uncovered wastelands lie as easy prey to rol- 
licking winds. 

TRAPS DUST PARTICLES 


In carrying out the Tech experiments a 
boxlike contraption with baffle plates to 
trap dust particles has been erected 60 feet 
above the surface. Additional tests are to 
be made with the trap only 5 feet above the 
ground, Warn said. The trapped dust not 
only gives an indication of the amount of 
dirt in the air, but provides particles for 
laboratory analysis. 

Particles twenty-five one hundredths of a 
millimeter in size have been caught 60 feet 
above ground, and about 1 percent of the 
particles included were organic matter such 
as leaves, straw, or grass, according to unde- 
tailed analysis. Warn said a more minute 
study will probably reveal a much higher 
organic matter content not immediately 
visible, 

Is there ever any good generated by a dust 
storm? “Not that I can see,” says Warn. 
He conceded that a particular farm might 
have dust carrying beneficial organic matter 
or fertilizing properties, come to rest on it 
and thus be enriched, but he hastened to 
point out that alkali dust might also settle 
on the farm, as well as the seed of infectious 
weeds. 

A determination of the size and amounts 
of particles which will probably be carricd 
by the wind at a given velocity is another 
aspect of the Tech experiments. No conclu- 
ive results have been reached along that 
ine as yet, according to the geology prof, 
out so far tests show correlations between 
yarticle size and wind velocity and direction 
lave run true to form. 

There is little possibility that minerals 
carried along by the dust will lose any of 
their chemical characteristics, Warn said, but 
it is quite likely that physical wear and 
destruction will occur. Through the tests 
underway at Tech, students hope to deter- 
mine pretty closely what the mineral com- 
position of the sand will be when blowing 
from a given direction. 

GIVE PREVENTIONS 


About the only preventions Warn could 
give for the dusters were deep listing of 
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ground, sowing of cover crops, and artificial 
rain making. The latter feat must be ac- 
complished when temperature and moisture 
content of the air are in rain making condi- 
tion, he said, however, and such a condition 
has existed very few times over the South 
Plains during the last 6 months of drouth. 

Students carrying on the experiments are 
enrolled in a meteorology and sedimentation 
course at the college. Included are William 
B. Cox of Monahans, a graduate student in 
geology studying eolian sedimentation and 
weather conditions associated with sand 
storms; Dewain Cox, of Monahans, a physics 
student studying weather conditions on the 
South Plains and the use of recording in- 
struments; Jack Pales, a physics student from 
Lawton, Oxla., studying special types of 
fronts and storms; and John C. Porter of 
Lubbock, graduate student in biology, run- 
ning culture studies on air-borne particles. 

Study of dust storms was first undertaken 
at Tech in 1935 and 1936 under direction of 
Dr. Raymond Sidwell, now head of the ge- 
ology department. Warn and Irvin said that 
need for such studies is evidenced by the 
fact that an estimated 850,000,000 tons of 
southwestern dirt passes over the Mississippi 
River during an average year. Many of the 
small lakes formed on farms in the South 
Plains region owe their existence largely to 
wind erosion, they added. 





The Way 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous conscnt to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp lines by one 
of my constituents, the eminent histo- 
rian, Mr. James T. Shotwell, published 
in a recent issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. I commend this poem to 
the reading of all those who delight in 
fine and meaningful poetry. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Way 
(By James T. Shotwell) 
I 


Harp of the wild old ages, of the music of the 
spheres, 

Strummed for the dance the worlds began 
when they circled their first careers, 

O harp of the world! What visions appear as 
we stoop to play 

Seeking the mystic rhythms, the spirit of 
song for aye. 

The echoes of mighty masters on the strings 

are vibrant still, 

and Dante and Milton, 

whose touch can thrill, 

With the drama of human passion and the 
lyric’s birdlike flight. 

Let not the vulgar touch profane, where 
these have greatly wrought 

he lasting harmonies of life, or, by creative 

thought, 

Have opened the ways of the universe to fol- 
low questing light, 

Or plumbed the depths of the atom beyond 

the range of sight. 


Homer and those 
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Thine is the cosmic note that lies in cll en- 
during song, 

Whether in choral harmony, solemn and vast 
and strong, 

Or the still, small voice, when the spirit 
wakes from life’s enthralling dream, 

To find that it and the world are one, with 
one enduring theme, 

And that the hands of mortals can touch 
eternal strings 

When the mind, triumphant, beats its way 
through all opposing things, 

Measuring space and mastering time, forc- 
ing matter to yield 

The mysteries of the starry way and the force 
in the atom congeale‘. 

Yet, as at last with godlike power we move 
through matter and mind, 

Darkly we grope on the ways of death for our- 
selves and all mankind. 

Here is the greater challenge, the greatest 
and the last, 

To bring the variant breeds of men out of 
their variant past, 

Holding secure the heritage of the things 

they richly prize, 

eeing the future through the light of 

justice’s unbound eyes, 

With war and violence banished; ‘t can and 
it must be done. 

For the world itself will not endure unless 
mankind is one. 


Ir 


The past is more than prologue to the drama 
of human fate, 

The ice-age minds are with us still, with their 
iron claws of hate, 

But the sword of the Lord and Gideon their 
forces can withstand 

Until we build Jerusalem in every pleasant 
land. 

For, rising through sorrow and suffering, the 
central theme grows clear, 

Welding peace and justice, freedom from 
want and fear. 

Not by wishful thinking can the task be 
carried through, 

Nations have still to learn their part that 
never freedom knew; 

Not by a code of rigid law, enforced by a 
werld police, 

With nations surrendering freedom in the 
search for lasting peace. 

The key to the plot was given on a sunlit 
mount by a sea 

The only guidance the world has yet to make 
men safe and free. 

Not to Caesar alone we turn to mect the 
threat cf war, 

His militant scepter cannot reach where the 
springs of action are; 

But the mind that has ranged the universe 
must now itself control. 

For the force in the mighty atom is less than 
the human soul; 

And simpler than any equation are the words 
forever true: 

Do ye unto others as ye would they do by 
you, 

This is the missing fulcrum fcr Archimedes’ 
pry 

To lift the weight of ancient hate, so the 
peoples that pass by 

May reach together the shining goal which 
none can reach alone, 

Helping each other along the way that each 
can make its own, 

By joint consent surrendering the 
right of war, 

Alert to thwart betrayal, aware where dan- 
gers are 

That lie in differing loyalties, where bickering 
conflicts run, 

But offering charity to all, with 
ward none. 

Then undismayed by the powers we wield, 
steady we stand and strong, 

As the harp of the world keeps mé 
life’s triumphant song. 
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Local Control of Valley Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Utah Senator Proposes a Plan 
for Local Control of Valley Projects,” 
from the Salt Lake Telegram of April 13, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


UTaH SENATOR PROPOSES A PLAN FOR LOCAL 
CONTROL OF VALLEY PROJECTS 


Utah’s Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS has of- 
fered a bill, and elaborated upon it in a 
lengthy speech on the Senate floor, which 
would authorize large-scale regional water 
and power projects with grass-roots manage- 
ment rather than tight Federal control. 

Senator WaTKINs’ bill is in answer to the 
admitted problem of constructing great river 
development projects in the face of the arti- 
ficial limitations imposed by State lines. The 
answer proposed by the administration to this 
problem is the creation of regional valley 
authorities like the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, with broad powers affecting not only 
irrigation, flood control, navigation, and elec- 
tric power production but also including such 
things as manufacture and distribution of 
fertilizer, building parks and playgrounds, 
fish culture, etc. 

Most of the activities undertaken by these 
valley authorities are legitimate governmental 
tasks, but the imposition of a new super- 
governmental system under tight Federal con- 
trol on top of the State system is a matter 
which has aroused grave concern in America 
among Americans of both parties. 

Many thoughtful students of the ques- 
tion see the proposed development of the 
entire Nation into a series of valley authori- 
ties crossing State lines as the beginning of 
the end for local government and the kind 
of local responsibility which is the essence 
of our democracy. They see this encroach- 
ing Federal control over so many aspects of 
our economic life as a long stride in the di- 
rection of nationalized industry and state 
socialism. 

Whether or not this fear is entirely justi- 
fied, the fact that there is such fear war- 
rants careful study of any alternative plan 
which promises to accomplish the admitted 
good of great regional water and power de- 
velopments without risking a socialistic Fed- 
eral domination over our lives. 

Senator WaTKINs thinks he has the an- 
swer. He says he recognizes that from here 
on western reclamation development is 
largely a program of giant projects on inter- 
state streams, such as, for example, the Col- 
orado development in which Utah is so much 
interested Ile wants to build these projects 
but without creating a giant Federal utility 
bureaucracy. He believes the answer is a 
scheme for a combination of Federal aid and 
local automony. He would have the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation plan and build 
the projects, but an interstate agency retain- 
ing local control would operate and maintain 
the projects once they were constructed and 


sell the power and water. 

The bill proposed by Senator WaTKINS 
goes into much more detail, but the funda- 
mental point is the substitution of a locally 
controlled regional agency to operate these 
huge projects for the federally controlled 
agency set up under the valley authority idea, 
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We do not know whether Senator WarTxKIns’ 
scheme will work. We do agree with him, 
however, that some means for regional de- 
velopment on a broad basis is necessary if 
there is to be further progress in the fullest 
utilization of the basic land and water re- 
sources of this Nation. We also believe that 
the more government can be kept close to 
the people the better. City government run 
by the people of a city is better than city 
government run from a State capitol. Utah 
government is better run by Utahans than by 
bureaucrats in Washington. Likewise re- 
gional governmental activities will be better 
if they can be kept under control of the 
people of the region. 

If it will work, it’s a good scheme. We 
hope the Congress gives Senator WATKINS’ 
proposal the most careful consideration. 





French Ask Fusion of Atlantic Aims in a 
High Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the most constructive and worth- 
while suggestions I have seen fromsany 
of the officials of this country or of the 
nations with which we are associated, for 
uniting our efforts among the North At- 
lantic nations comes from French For- 
eign Minister George Bidault in a speech 
which he recently delivered at Lyon. 
The speech is carried in an article pub- 
lished in the New York Times of today, 
which I ask to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FrENCH ASK FUSION OF ATLANTIC AIMS IN A 
HicH CouNcIr—BIDAULT UrcGEes STuDY oF 
PLAN To KNIT TREATY POWERS IN ECONOMICS 
AND Po.LiTicS—Hopes For A Report SooN— 
PREMIER ‘To SEEK LONDON ACTION IN May— 
ProposaAL Is HELD RESULT OF BRADLEY TALK 


(By Harold Callender) 


Panis, April 16.—Creation by the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations of an Atlantic High 
Council to coordinate their strategic, eco- 
nomic, and political policies was urged to- 
day by George Bidault, Premier of France. 

M. Bidault, speaking in Lyon, asked the 
nations concerned to study this French pro- 
posal for knitting together the Atlantic com- 
munity in more than a merely military sense. 
He said he hoped that when they met in 
London May 8, the Foreign Ministers of the 
Western powers would name a committee to 
report by a fixed date on the composition, 
powers and functioning of such a council. 

The Premier suggested that the proposed 
council should deal first with two fields of 
activity, defense, and economic relations, 
which he described as corresponding te two 
dangers—aggression and depression, as he 
said Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, had 
defined them. But he added the hope that 
before long the council could deal also with 
the political problems of the Atlantic coali- 
tion. 

SEES NO MONOPOLY ON PEACE 

M. Bidault suggested that the council be 
entitled “Atlantic High Council for Peace,” 
s0 as to forestall perverse interpretations, 








He said there was no reason to let the term 
“peace” be monopolized by “those who have 
annexed it, among other things, and who 
call us the camp of aggression.” 

Referring to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson's decision a few days ago to create 
a stratgic committee to coordinate United 
States foreign policy in the diplomatic ang 
economic spheres, M. Bidault explained that 
the French proposal was to create a similar 
executive organism on the scale of the At. 
lantic alliance. 

Discussion not only of some new central 
mechanism for the Atlantic Treaty but of 
giving it greater and broader content as the 
nucleus of a more closely linked western 
world has taken place privately here ever 
since Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
dropped a cryptic hint of the new French 
proposal. M. Schuman did this in a speech 
on March 27 to the national committee of 
the Popular Republican Party, to which he 
and M. Bidault belong. All he said was 
that the Atlantic community might de- 
prive the Atlantic Pact of its exclusively 
military character. 


COST CONCERNS FRENCH LEADERS 


Those who sought elaboration of this 
phrase discovered that high French officials 
were greatly concerned by the enormous cost 
of the defense of western Europe, as con- 
templated by the defense committee under 
the Atlantic Treaty, since neither France nor 
any other continental country could begin to 
finance its share. 

The French and other continental lead- 
ers were likewise disturbed by the effect that 
this rearmament might have upon economic 
recovery since it would entail additional 
budget expenditure and a diversion of pro- 
ductive resources to uneconomic ends, 

It was therefore thought necessary for the 
Atlantic Treaty nations as a whole to con- 
sider not only the division of responsibility 
for defense but the division of the economic 
burden involved in defense. This burden was 
calculated by some experts as likely to reach 
proportions comparable to those of the dol- 
lar aid under the Marshall plan. The con- 
clusion reached was that only by further 
United States economic aid could western 
Europe provide anything like the defenses 
called for in the blueprints of the military 
leaders. 

There was much speculation in western 
Europe whether the United States would 
extend substantial aid to Europe after the 
end of the Marshall plan in 1952, En- 
couragement was found in President Tru- 
man’s appointment of Gordon Gray, former 
Secretary of the Army, to study what the 
United States could do after that portentous 
date and in the apparently growing convic- 
tion that, as General Bradley expressed it 
in Chicago on Friday, the “American people 
have decided to hold and save western Eu- 
rope for the free world.” 


PLAN CALLED LOGICAL EXTENSION 


The assumption that General Bradley's 
statement is correct is the basis for the care- 
fully considered French proposal put forth 
by M. Bidault today. 

M. Bidault said that this proposal was 
“the logical extension and linking” of what 
had gone before—the Brussels Treaty, the 
organization of Europe, and the foundation 
of the Atlantic community. M. Bidault 
added that “Europe ig still in the process of 
gestation” but that this process could be 
favorably affected only by “the broadening 
of the prospect to Atlantic dimensions.” 

The Premier therefore explained that the 
French Government's new proposal was not 
meant to dissolve the united Europe that 
awaited birth but to enable it to fit into the 
wider unity “while retaining its original 
and its integrity.” 

For the benefit of those who fear that 
Europe’s originality 9nd integrity might be 
endangered by beinz meryred in a wider com- 
munity, M. Bidault added that the Atlantic 














consolidation should leave no room for any 
fear of dependence or of ingratitude—the 
first fear being in Europe, the second in the 
United States. 

The economic cooperation on an Atlantic 
scale should, he said, exclude the idea of dis- 
placement and the fear of exploitation, By 
the first of these two phrases, M. Bidault ap- 
parently meant the displacement of national 
economic interests by other interests, 

The Premier said that if each nation tried 
to build its own defenses in isolation, the 
machinery of security would break down and 
liberty and peace would find defeat in the 
ruined countries. 

In view of the probable assumption in some 
quarters that the motive for the French pro- 
posal is simply to get more United States eco- 
nomic aid, it is no more than objective to 
point out that the French Government has 
had a hard time selling the Atlantic Treaty 
to the French people, many of whom still 
wonder just what good it will do them in 
terms of defense against an invasion of their 
soil. This question has been asked more 
frequently since the United States apparently 
ceased to have a monopoly of the atomic 
bomb. These doubts have been engendered 
not by the Communists, who have adroitly 
exploited them, but by the strategic circum- 
stances, 





Black Land Experiment Station in Central 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an Asso- 
ciated Press article, date line April 8, re- 
porting on the valuable work being car- 
ried by the Black Land Experiment Sta- 
tion in central Texas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


TEMPLE, April 8.—What good is a gully- 
washing rain? Plenty, you soon may be say- 
ing, all because of tests made at the Black 
Land Experiment Station near here. 

The tests, if black-l.nd soil farmers are 
guided by them, may mean that topsoil stops 
washing, crops roots will have plenty of mois- 
ture through the dry summers, water wells 
will fill again and long-dormant springs 
bubble, 

There’s no reason why 7 or 8 inches of rain 
within an hour can’t be kept in black-land 
soils, the experiment indicate. It’s moisture 
that has been running off but which should 
be stored in the ground and used by crops 
during hot summer months when growth is 
most important. 

If black-land farmers use the new informa- 
tion, you’ll quit calling them downpour gully 
washers, The rain will soak into the soil, 
with no surface run-off. 

The Temple Telegram, reporting on the 
Black Land Station experiments, indicates 
how these heavy rains can be harnessed. 

The newspaper reports that in Austin clay 
soil, which had been in continuous cultiva- 
tion for the past 70 years, only .0004 inch of 
rain can be absorbed in an hour. The rest 
runs off, generally taking topsoil with it. 
And that figure applies only to the first 4 
inckes of soil. The soil between 8 and 10 
inches absorbs no water at all. Houston clay 
Soil up to 4 inches absorbs .73 inches of rain 
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an hour, and, like the Austin clay, absorbs 
none on the 8- to 10-inch level. 

Land continuous in cotton does a little 
better. Austin clay will absorb .32 inches of 
rain in an hour, at both the 4-inch and the 
8-10-inch level. 

It hasn’t always been that way. Experi- 
ment-station workers found that native 
meadow which never has gone under the plow 
absorbs 5.5 inches of rain an hour for the 
first 4 inches. But absorption slows down 
sharply when the 8-10-inch level is reached. 
Only 0.29 inch an hour is taken up at that 
level. 

Dr. J. R. Johnson of the experiment sta- 
tion, believe recent tests point the way to 
making the dream of an abundant moisture 
supply come true. 

Suppose a gully washer of 6 or 7 inches of 
rain an hour—an extremely heavy rainfall 
almost anywhere—struck these soils. Most 
of it would run off, carrying topsoil with it. 

But the experiment station started rotat- 
ing cotton and Madrid clover. And the scien- 
tists found that Austin clay soil rotated with 
these crops will absorb rainfall at the rate of 
7.54 inches an hour. Houston clay soaks up 
4.9 inches of rain an hour. 

That is, the first 4 inches 
much. 

What about that vital layer at the 8-10- 
inch level? Grass and Madrid clover roots 
rarely go below 4inches. And it’s the growth 
of the roots that loosens the land and mzkes 
it porous. 

To answer the 8-10-inch level question, 
Doctor Johnston points to a big picture on 
his desk, showing the root system of an 
evergreen clover plant. The roots of this 
plant reach deep into the soil, going beyond 
36 inches. 

This may solve the problem of getting 
rain to soak all the way into the soil with 
no run-off? Rotation of grass and Madrid 
clover would loosen the top 4inches. Fitting 
evergreen clover into the rotation might 
crack that crucial 8-10-inch layer. 

Thi:, the expcrimezuters believe, will take 
care of all the water from just about as 
heavy a rain as ever falls in central Texas, 
It would leave the rainwater down in the 
ground where crop roots could use it during 
the dry summer months. 

The Temple Telegram ,brings up the pos- 
sibility that there will be other benefits. 
“How about these wells which are going dry 
all over central Texas?” asks the newspaper. 
“Isn’t it possible that putting all of our 
rainfall into the sail would bring them back? 
Isn’t it possible that we might build up our 
supply of ground water to the point where 
springs which once bubbled out hundreds of 
gallons a minute would flow again?” 


absorb that 





The Murders in Kansas City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD a very recent 
editorial entitled ‘Fetters on the FBI,” 
from the St. Louis Star-Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

FETTERS ON THE FBI 

Presidential Press Secretary Charles Ross 
says that the Star-Times’ copyrighted story 
Saturday about how, shortly before he was 
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murdered, gangster Charles Binaggio tried 
to make a political deal with President Harry 
Truman is a “lot of hooey.” 

Several previous discrepancies between 
Mr. Ross’ statements and the facts could be 
cited. A recent example occurred last week. 
As Drew Pearson points out in his column 
on this page, Ross denied that John Foster 
Dulles was appointed to the State Depart- 
ment even though the appointment was 
already a fact and was announced the next 
day. Incidentally, in the Binaggio case, Ross 
was denying a scoop by the Star-Times over 
his old employer, the Post-Dispatch. 

In 1934 Harry Truman was hand-picked 
for Senator by Boss Tom Pendergast in much 
the same way that Harry Truman is now 
trying to hand-pick Emery W. Allison. 

When Maurice M. Milligan, United States 
district attorney at Kansas City, probed the 
vote frauds and sent Boss Tom to jail, he 
made an implacable enemy of Harry Tru- 
man. When Mr. Truman was Senator in 
1938, first he tried to smear Milligan’s repu- 
tation. Then he opposed, unsuccessfully, his 
reappointment for another term. 

Early in 1945 when “Boss Tom”’ died, Vice 
President Truman flew to his funeral in 
Kansas City. A few months later Harry 
Truman successfully used all the influence 
of his high office to block the reappointment 
of Milligan. 

One year later President Harry Truman 
tried to handpick Enos Axtell for the House. 
Axtell won in the primary but lost in the 
general election. Proof of widespread frauds 
in the primary voting was uncovered. In 
sharp contrast to the energy with which 





Maurice Milligan had pushed the probe 
against Tom Pendergast, in this instance 
the FBI moved very slowly. Finally, one 


night in May 1947, the safe in which the 
evidence was being held was blown and the 
evidence was stolen. The frauds had taken 
place in the districts controlled by Charley 
Binaggio. One of Binaggio’s lieutenants, 
Henry McKissick, was indicted, but, thanks 
to the theft of evidence, not convicted. 

On the night of May 27-28, 1947, Presi- 
dent Truman was sleeping several blocks 
from the courthouse where the theft cc- 
surred. The area must have teemed with 
Secret Service agents. The leads were many. 
No fewer than 17 men had keys to the vault 
room. Yet the usually swift and brilliant 
FBI has let the sands of time run nearly 
out without exposing the guilty parties. One 
of the key witnesses, Joseph Falco, died in 
July 1947. Charley Binaggio was another 
key witness. Unless the FBI solves the case 
within the next 45 days, the statute of limi- 
tations will intervene. 

Now. the same pattern seems being re- 
peated in the Binaggio and Gargotta mur- 


ders. The Binaggio machine opposed the 
Pendergast machine as revived by James 
Pendergast. Harry Truman is trying to get 


Emery W. Allison nominated as United States 
Senator. Charley Binaggio opposed the nom- 
ination of Allison. 

In several ways Charley Binaggio was put 
on the spot. He had persuaded various 
gangsters and gamblers to support the candi- 
dacy of Forrest Smith for Governor with the 
promise that Missouri would be opened up to 
them. He failed to produce. Then last Sep- 
tember a Federal grand jury began to inves- 
tigate organized crime and gambling in Kan- 
sas City. Immediately it involved Binaggio 
and his crew. The Government began look- 
ing into Binaggio’s income taxes. 

When Binaggio and Gargotta were mur- 
dered Gov. Forrest Smith, who had been sup- 
ported by Binaggio, immediately wired the 
FBI for “all-out assistance.” 

Yet, yesterday, 5 days after the request, the 
Attorney General’s office told the Star Times 
it had not found any legal authority as yet 
for Federal participation in solving the 
murders. 

Binaggio and Gargotta had both been wit- 
nesses before the Federal grand jury, and one 
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theory of their killing is that they were 
“rubbed out” to keep them from giving in- 
formation. Binaggio’s Federal income-tax 
returns were being checked. On February 15, 
1950, both President Truman and Attorney 
General McGrath had promised to throw the 
weight of the Federal Government behind 
community drives against organized crime, 
particularly gambling. Yet, while the trail 
in Kansas City gets cold, Attorney General 
McGrath can find no legal authority for 
ordering the FBI to pick it up. 

The highly trained agents of the FBI, their 
scientific methods, their vast Nation-wide 
resources are being held in leash. Why? 





Fair Play in Committee Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 28, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I am inserting, with one minor 
excision out of deference to comity be- 
tween the Houses of Congress, an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of April 
11, 1950, on the subject of procedures in 
congressional committees in regard to 
investigations and hearings wnere ad- 
verse testimony may be produced against 
a third party. 

Obviously, the whole question of com- 
mittee vrocedures can be examined 
critically with advantage to the public 
interest; perhaps the present lack of de- 
limitation can be successfully defended 
in the forum of public debate, and per- 
haps it can be found that the respective 
Houses should lay down some definite 
lines of demarcation. 

When it comes to privileged defama- 
tion of individuals there can be no ques- 
tion of the glaring faults which accom- 
pany the anarchical device of giving each 
chairman just as much latitude as he 
cares to take. I should like to remind 
the House that I have pending H. R. 
3443, which has as its purpose the 
amendment of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act to provide a fair procedure 
in investigation. I am also including 
the text of that bill in my remarks. 

RULE OF FAIR PLAY 

Creeping progress is being made toward 
the establishment of a fair code of procedure 
for congressional investigators. The Labor- 
Management Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
which Senator Murray is chairman, has 
adopted a set of rules to govern all its future 
hearings. It is the third congressional group 
to take such action since our Turning on the 
Light series of editorials 2 years ago. The 
first was in the Bender subcommittee of the 
House during the Eightieth Congress and the 
second the Senate Investigations Committee, 
then under Senator FEerRGusON’s chairman- 
ship. 

The new rules of the Murray subcommit- 
tee, like those previously adopted by other 
groups, are admittedly a compromise. Sworn 
testimony may not be taken by staff mem- 
bers unless at least one member of the sub- 
committee is present. All hearings will be 
public except that the full Committee on 


Labor and Public Welfare may authorize the 
subcommittee to hear public Officials in ex- 
ecutive session when the public interest war- 
normal 


rants such a deviation from the 
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course. At least two committeemen and a 
staff member must be present for any ex- 
amination of witnesses behind closed doors. 
Recorded testimony must be made public 
when any part of such testimony has been 
released by the subcommittee or when it has 
been made the basis of a report by members 
of the subcommittee. Witnesses may obtain 
a transcript of their testimony at nominal 
fees. 

Every witness will have the right to file a 
sworn statement for the record and to read 
a summary of it before the subcommittee. 
Other persons believing that their reputa- 
tions have been adversely affected by testi- 
mony before the subcommittee may also file 
sworn statements for the record, the sub- 
committee reserving the right to decide 
whether such statements are relevant and 
to require conciseness. All witnesses may 
be accompanied by counsel. The subconr- 
mittee may not publish any report until it 
has been approved by a majority of a quo- 
rum present at a duly called meeting. 

We do not suppose that these rules are an 
absolute guaranty against abuses even in 
the subcommittee to which they apply. But 
they are a long step in the right direction. 
The difficulty with this piecemeal adoption 
of rules is that the committees needing them 
most are left free to continue operating 
without rules or any sense of self-restraint. 
Another powerful argument for the adop- 
tion of a general code of fair procedure is 
to be found in the decision of the Supreme 
Court yesterday not to review the conviction 
of John Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo 
for contempt of Congress. That ruling con- 
firms the power of Congress to compel a 
witness to testify whether or not he is a 
member of the Communist Party. We think 
the ruling is right. But it throws upon Con- 
gress a tremendous responsibility to prevent 
the abuse of its sweeping investigative pow- 
ers by setting up rules of fair conduct by 
which all its committees would have to 
abide. 


H. R. 3443 


A bill to amend the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 by adopting principles of 
procedure in investigations by committees 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 134 of title 
I of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 (Public Law 601 of the 79th Cong.) is 
amended by adding a new section reading as 
follows: 

“(d) (1) The subject of any investigation 
in connection with which witnesses are sum- 
moned shall be clearly stated before the com- 
mencement of any hearings, and the evidence 
sought to be elicited shall be relevant and 
germane to the subject as so stated. In cases 
of special investigations authorized by con- 
gressional resolution, the subject of the in- 
vestigation shall be so stated in the resolu- 
tion and, in the case of investigations initi- 
ated by the committee, the subject shall be 
s0 stated by the committee and announced 
before the commencement of the hearings. 

“(2) Any witness summoned at a private 
hearing and, unless the committee by a ma- 
jority vote determines otherwise, any witness 
before a private hearing, shall have the right 
to be accompanied by counsel, who shall be 
permitted to advise the witness while on the 
witness stand of his rights. 

“(3) Every witness shall have an opportu. 
nity, at the conclusion of the examination by 
the committee, to supplement the testimony 
which he has given, by making a written or 
oral statement, which shall be made a part 
of the record; but such testimony shall be 
confined to matters with regard to which he 
has previously been examined. 

“(4) An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of each witness, 
whether in public or in executive session. In 
either case, the record of his testimony shall 








be made available for inspection by the wit- 
ness or his counsel; and if given in public 
session he shall be furnished with a copy 
thereof if he so requests, and if given in exe- 
cutive session he shall be furnished with a 
copy thereof in case his testimony is subse- 
quently used or referred to in a public ses- 
sion. 

“(5) No photographs, moving pictures, 
television, or radio broadcasting of the pro- 
ceedings shall be permitted while any witness 
is testifying. 

“(6) Any person whose name is mentioned 
or who is specifically identified and who be- 
lieves that testimony or other evidence given 
in a public hearing before any committee 
or comment made by any member of the com- 
mittee or its counsel tends to defame him or 
otherwise adversely affects his reputation, 
shall be afforded the following privileges: 

“(i) To file with the committee a sworn 
statement concerning such testimony, evi- 
dence, or comment, which shall be made a 
part of the record of such hearing. 

“(ii) To appear personally before the com- 
mittee and testify in his own behalf. 

“(ili) To have the committee secure the 
appearance of witnesses whose testimony ad- 
versely affected him, and to cross-examine 
such witnesses, either personally or by coun- 
sel; but such cross-examination shall be lim- 
ited to 1 hour as to any one witness unless 
the committee votes to lengthen the period. 

“(iv) In the discretion of the committee, 
by a majority vote, to have the committee 
call a reasonable number of witnesses in his 
behalf. The extent to which this privilege 
may be availed of shall be left to the discre- 
tion of the committee. 

“(7) These principles shall apply to inves- 
tigations by all committees of either House of 
Congress, including standing committees, 
select and special committees, or joint com- 
mittees of the two Houses, and a duly author- 
ized subcommittee of any of the foregoing.” 





Secret of the Continuous Vitality of Hon. 
Ralph E. Flanders, of Vermont 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
the Members of the Senate have received 
a letter from Vrest Orton, secretary of 
the Vermont Guild of Oldtime Crafts and 
Industries, Inc., of Weston, Vt., which 
explains the magic of the continuous 
vitality and eagerness of our distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS]. We have re- 
ceived, also, samples of the product 
which the Senator’s good health so 
highly recommends. We trust that it 
may be as beneficial to us as it has been 
to the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

VERMONT GUILD oF OLDTIME 
CraFrts & INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Weston, Vt. 

Dear Senator: Some years ago your dis- 
tinguished colleague and my good friend 
RALPH E, FLANDERS, established the Vermont 
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Guild of Crafts and Industries in this Ver- 
mont hill village, the chief exhibit being a 
150-year old stone grist mill turned by water- 
ower. 

Knowing you must have admired the con- 
stant and ever increasing vitality of our 
good friend the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont and assuming you will be glad to have 
the secret of his power, I am now revealing 
that the Senator eats Vermont Guild whole- 
grains. 

' Since for some years during the late war 
I observed for the War Department the hear- 
ings of your eminent body on the hill and 
was therefore in a position to know what 
extraordinary strength a Senator has to have, 
I have now concluded that it is my bounden 
duty to make some slight contribution to 
the well-being and vitality of the Senate. 

It is therefore with extreme pleasure and 
honor that I am sending you today, with 
the compliments of Senator FLANDERS, a 
gift of a wholegrain sampler which I trust 
you and your good wife will relish and enjoy. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Cordially, 
VREST ORTON. 


Dealing With Unemp!oyment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 5, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though most business reports point to an- 
other good year, nevertheless, it is a fact 
that unemployment has made itself felt 
in many homes. Those people past 45 
years of age, and those young folks re- 
cently graduated from colleges are the 
ones having difficulty finding employ- 
ment. From everywhere come reports 
that good-paying jobs are scarce. Labor 
leaders and Congressmen representing 
industrial districts are anxiously looking 
for means to prevent any large or seri- 
ous unemployment situation. 

In normal times, before the war, we 
would export about 10 percent of our 
production. Today if friendly arrange- 
ments for trade and commerce and the 
exchange of credit could be worked out, 
the United States would enjoy an ex- 
port-import trade of boom proportions. 
This, in turn, would mean millions of 
well-paying new jobs and new sources 
of profit for industry, and additional rev- 
enue for the United States Treasury. 

According to recent reports, foreign 
markets are being supplied more and 
more by German, Japanese, and English 
goods. There are many United States 
items which could not be labelled as war 
material, and yet cannot be sold for ex- 
port, because of licensing restrictions. 
At the same time we learn that the same 
goods and material is being manufac- 
tured and sold by Germany, Japan, Eng- 
land, and other nations to our former 
allies and former customers. Our ex- 
port business has degenerated into a free 
hand-out, Santa Claus affair. The only 
export business we have today is on those 
goods which are goings out under the 
Marshall plan. If we were to stop tak- 
ing money from the United States 


Treasury to buy these Marshall-plan 
goods which we give away for free, we 
would have practically no export busi- 
ness whatsoever. 

A healthy and genuine export-import 
program is vital to the welfare of the 
Nation. It is one of the programs that 
must be developed if we wish to provide 
full employment for our people. 

At this point I wish to include an 
article written by Maurice J. Tobin 
which appeared in the American Fed- 
erationist dealing with unemployment: 

DEALING WITH UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor) 


The problem of unemployment is one of 
the Nation’s foremost problems. 

The Nation's employment in 1949 con- 
tinued to be very high, averaging close to the 
59,000,000 average of 1948. But this past 
February, at a seasonal peak of unemploy- 
ment, there were almost 4,700,000 unem- 
ployed. 

The Nation's labor force has been expand- 
ing more rapidly than our economy. The 
problem we are confronted with is: How are 
we going to get more jobs—more jobs for 
those who are unemployed and for the new 
entrants into the labor market? 

As a result of accumulated information 
concerning the seriousness of local problems 
of unemployment, both from the standpoint 
of the effect of joblessness on communities 
and the national economy, I recently asked 
all governors of States to take the lead in 
establishing State-wide and local maximum 
employment committees. 

I urged that organized labor, management, 
civic groups, and local government sit down 
in the local communities and plan action 
which would alleviate unemployment. My 
reasoning was and is that here in America 
we have a long heritage of working out our 
problems in a spirit of fruitful cooperation. 

It seems obvious to me that action to solve 
unemployment—especially in those areas 
which now have high unemployment ratios— 
should start in the local communities them- 
selves. 

A majority of the governors responded 
favorably. There are now State-wide com- 
mittees in 14 States and 1 Territory. Local 
committees have been established in many 
communities, according to reports to the 
Bureau of Employment Security, and are 
attacking community unemployment prob- 
lems with varying degrees of success. 

State and local full employment commit- 
tees offer trade unionists an exceptional op- 
portunity for participation and leadership in 
State and community employment planning. 
These State and local committees need not 
be only temporary or emergency bodies, 
They might well be continuing bodies to ex- 
plore and plan new ways to expand economic 
activity and employment. I can well im- 
agine that the very existence of such com- 
mittees and the wide knowledge of such plans 
would challenge entire communities to make 
greater contributions in the building of a 
better America. 

One way we can demonstrate our devotion 
to the democratic ideal is to throw the vast 
resources of our States and our communities 
into the common effort to find productive 
and rewarding jobs for all workers. 

It is poor business to wait until the local 
economy becomes so disorganized that work- 
ers lose their skills and subsistence relief is 
necessary for workers’ families before posi- 
tive community action is taken. 

I feel sure that governors and mayors will 
welcome the participation of State federa- 
tions of labor and central trades and labor 
councils in the work of full employment 
committees already established or which may 
be organized. 

I am also sure that State and local offices 
of the State employment services will be 
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glad to furnish economic facts concerning 
communitics in which unemployment is 
currently high or is a threat. The local of- 
fices of the employment Service usually 
maintain data concerning economic trends 
and the size and availability cf the local la- 
bor force, as well as the occupational char- 
acteristics of unemployed men and women. 

Just what can community full-employ- 
ment committees do? The activities of com- 
munity committees already at work include 
studies of means to expand existing indus- 
try, attraction of new industry, financial as- 
sistance to industry, public works, vocation- 
al training and retraining, placement of 
workers, and other projects. Committees 
should be sure to ave basic information 
about the community, its workers, its trade 
and industry, its employment trends, its re- 
sources, and its e:onomic potential. 

One community found that a public-works 
program would not correct unemployment, 
because the unemployed were factory work- 
ers and not construction workers. On the 
other hand, a construction program might 
be the need in another locality. 

It would be unwise to encourage the 
bringing into a community of a new firm 
which would employ chiefly women when 
the unemployed for the most part are men. 

But experience shows that training, expe- 
rience, and availability of workers are not 
the only factors to be considered in a com- 
munity full-employment program. It is also 
necessary to consider whct can be done 
through business or industrial expansion 
which will iron out seasonal fluctuations of 
employment and otherwise stabilize employ- 
ment—at high levels. 

As I have indicated, the primary respon- 
sibility for solving local unemployment 
problems rests in the beginning, at least, 
with the community. Of course, there may 
be limitations to what a community may do, 
since its principal markets may lie outside 
its boundaries or its unemployment may be 
due in part to national business conditions. 

Even so, the community can make a start 
by finding out what its own resources are and 
what help it may need. Where community 
efforts cannot alone solve local unemploy- 
ment, it may become necessary for more com- 
prehensive measures to be taken. 

At the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing what it can to help areas of 
substantial unemployment. For example, it 
is encouraging business firms in such areas 
to bid on Government contracts. This help 
is often of limited nature, however, since the 
Federal Government is required by law to 
award contracts to the lowest bidder. 

I am confident that we can and will ward 
off the threat of Nation-wide unemploy- 
ment—that full employment and a high 
standard of living can and will be main- 
tained. But the solution of unemployment 
is everyone’s business. It is the responsi- 
bility of everyone, including responsible or- 
ganized labor such as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Some people believe that all American 
frontiers have been crossed and that our fu- 
ture progress will be limited. Probably not 
very many of our citizens believe that. I 
am sure that such a man as Samuel Gompers, 
if he were alive today, would not believe it. 
He would undoubtedly believe that the pio- 
neering American spirit in which he played 
such an important part still has the vitality 
and the courage upon which to expand com- 
munity and Nation-wide business and indus- 
trial activity for many generations to come. 

Today there are forces loose in the world, 
as A. F. of L. members well know, which 
would destroy our democracy and our free 
labor movement. We must constantly be on 
guard against those forces. We must be on 
guard at the grass roots—in the local com- 
munity. 

It is there that the cure for unemployment 
must be sought first. 
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Need for Legislative Reorganization 






EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp excerpts from an article by Mr. 
Albert L. Warner, which appeared in the 
March 1950 issue of Harper’s magazine. 

Members of the Senate will recall that 
on January 11 I1 placed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a letter signed by Mr. 
Robert Heller on behalf of the National 
Committee for the Strengthening of 
Congress suggesting a program for fur- 
ther legislative reorganization. At that 
time I announced that I was planning to 
introduce legislation toward that end. 
I hope very soon, Mr. President, to have 
a resolution prepared and introduced to 
establish a Joint Committee on the Re- 
organization of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 

THE CHAOS OF CONGRESS 
(By Albert L. Warner) 

Three and a half years ago a congressional 
reorganization law “modernized and stream- 
lined” Congress. Now it is all too easy to 
see that nothing was done to improve either 
chassis or engine. Some chromium and a 
couple of bug-eyed headlights may have 
been superimposed, but it is still the same 
old model-T rattletrap. 

One might almost say that the only tangi- 
ble result of the congressional reorganization 
act was to raise the pay of Congressmen and 
to provide retirement pensions for them. In 
all fairness, certain improvements and re- 
forms were made; but they are less con- 
spicuous than the creaking and swaying of 
the lumbering congressional vehicle. 

Take, for instance, the utter lack of finan- 
cial responsibility in Congress. The last ses- 
sion demonstrated it appallingly. So com- 
plete was the financial chaos that the average 
Congressman in the week before adjournment 
had no idea how much of a Government- 
spending program he was voting, or whether 
the deficit would be two or twelve billion 
dollars. 

The reorganization law of 1946 had at- 
tempted to set up a legislative budget. It di- 
rected that the appropriating and tax-raising 
committees in Congress were to estimate on 
February 15 oi each year the total projected 
expenditures for the next fiscal year and the 
total expected revenue. In 1947 and 1948 a 
Republican Congress gave this provision of 
the law a half-hearted and disdainful recog- 
nition. The Democrats of the Eighty-first 
Cqngress threw it in the ashcan. They con- 
sidered it unworkable, and perhaps it was, 
in part; but at any rate even the spirit of 
the law was flouted. 

Appropriation bills came along by fits and 
starts. A chamber would economize one day 
and go on a spending spree the next. It 
would cut out $3,000,000 for a fair in the 
District of Columbia to celebrate the sesqui- 
centennial of the Capital City, and then au- 
thorize $40,000,000 for the construction of 
new post offices or Federal buildings in every 
Congressman’s district, whether needed or 
not. And the scales were so loaded against 
economy that the friends of the District fair 
could come back three times to the House 
‘wt Representatives—and make the grade the 
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third time. The House reversed itself and 
gave the money. 

The old back-slapping process, you-help- 
me-and-I'll-help-you, operated without hin- 
drance on the time-honored pork-barrel bill 
for rivers and harbors and flood control. The 
House approved a generous appropriation of 
$593,000,000; then the Members of the House 
rushed over to the other side of the Capitol 
to join their Senators at committee hear- 
ings and urge still bigger appropriations, till 
when the bill passed the Senate it had 
reached $751,000,000. 

The old congressional system of first au- 
thorizing a program entailing the spending 
of money, and then in separate action mak- 
ing the appropriation, lent itself to confu- 
sion as usual and played into the hands of 
the spendthrift. Representative CLARENCE 
CANNON, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, sought to stop an appro- 
priation for drawing up plans for a small 
dam at Gavins Point on the Missouri River. 
The dam, he said, should not be built for 
18 years and might never be needed—de- 
pending on the effectiveness of other dams 
under construction. But the House is al- 
ways sensitive to local projects,"and the 
theory that it was already committed to 
this one carried the day; the blueprinting 
of the dam was upheld. 

It would have been reasonable to expect 
all the appropriation bills for the new fiscal 
year to pass before it began, on July 1. But 
so dilatory was Congress that it had to adopt 
five stop-gap resolutions to allow Govern- 
ment pay rolls to be met while it continued 
to fumble over bills for weeks after the 
deadline. On October 1, when a quarter of 
the fiscal year had elapsed, five appropria- 
tion bills were still stuck in the works; and 
not until October 17 was the vital defense 
appropriation bill passed—more than 3% 
months late! 

Not only did the average legislator during 
the session have no idea of what the appro- 
priations were totaling—according to Rep- 
representative MIKE MoONRONEY, the able Ok- 
lahoma Democrat who fithered the reorgani- 
zation law—but when the session was over 
even the financial leaders of Congress dif- 
fered as to what they had done. Represent- 
ative CANNON, House Appropriations chair- 
man, and Representative JoHN TABER, rank- 
ing Republican Member of the committee, 
were about $2,000,000,000 apart on the total 
of the appropriations they said had been 
voted. 

It is evident that in fiscal matters Con- 
gress at the outset of a session doesn’t know 
where it is headed, during the session doesn’t 
know where it is, and at the end doesn’t 
know where it has been. 


pe 4 


It was the optimistic thought of the spon- 
sors of the reorganization law that they were 
improving the committee system of Con- 
gress. It is true that they reduced the num- 
ber of standing committees, equipped them 
with professional staffs, and put a brake on 
the creation of special committees. But con- 
sider the duplication and confusion that 
still remain. 

The duplication of testimony before con- 
gressional committees is an indecent waste 
of time and of officials’ energy. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee holds hearings on 
the bill to extend the Marshall plan for an- 
other year. Then the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hears the same men and 
raises the same questions. Next the House 
Appropriations Committee, and after it the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, go over 
the same well-beaten ground. The joint 
Congressional Watchdog Committee delves 
into the same operations. Paul Hoffman, 
the administrator of the Marshall plan, spent 
9 days before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee alone, being heckled about every 
export detail from brooms to wigs; and dur- 
ing the past session Louis Johnson, the Sec- 











retary of Defense, had to testify before 19 
different committees or subcommittees of 
Congress. In 1 month he made no less than 
15 appearances. 

Compounding confusion, the Appropria- 
tions Committees are beginning to take over 
the making of policy also. The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate was willing 
to go along with the State Department on 
policies affecting Franco Spain; but Senator 
Pat McCarraN, as chairman of the Appropri- 
ations subcommittee, said to the Secretary 
of State, “I am not in favor of your policy 
with reference to Spain and until that policy 
is changed I am going to examine your ap- 
propriations with a fine-tooth comb.” And 
the influence of Senator SHERIDAN Downey, 
exercised through the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, held up the pay of Reclamation 
Commissioner Michael Straus for 5 months 
because the Senator did not like Mr. Straus’ 
policies. 

For all the virtues of the reorganization 
bill, it left untouched the biggest evil of the 
present committee system: the hoary system 
of seniority that sits upon the committees 
like an old man of the sea. The chairmen 
of committees are those who have grown old 
coming from safe districts. Ability, effec. 
tiveness, knowledge, even political shrewd- 
ness—which is sometimes needed to get 
things done—have nothing to do with the 
selection of a committee chairman, The old- 
est man in point of service gets the job. 

A committee chairman appoints the per- 
sonnel of subcommittees. He sets the dates 
for meetings. He directs what bills are to be 
considered and when. Because of the tra- 
ditional deference to him he can practically 
smother legislation which fails to meet with 
his personal approval. 

The result is that several of the most im- 
portant committees of Congress have been 
kept in a state of disorganization. Chair- 
man JOHN LESINSKI, of the House Committee 
on Education, and Labor began the past ses- 
sion by trying to install a committee counsel 
whom not even his Democratic colleagues on 
the committee would swallow. Later the ad- 
ministration’s effort to repeal or drastically 
modify the Taft-Hartley Act saved face 
only by sending the measures back to 
committee. The bill for Federal aid to 
education, handled so smoothity by the 
Senate that it passed with scarcely a ripple, 
was allowed to fall into a needlessly bitter 
row in this House committee, and was 
stranded there, its friends unable to muster a 
committee majority to consider it. Finally, 
the chairman used his arbitrary power to 
abolish several subcommittees. Representa- 
tive ANDREW JACOBs, Indiana, Democrat, bit- 
terly protesting, spent the last 3 weeks of the 
session trying to have the full committee 
called together. The chairman by seniority 
said “No.” In the nondemocratic committee 
system of Congress, a chairman’s “No” is 
effective. 

Then there is Chairman JoHN E. RANKIN, of 
the "iouse Veterans’ Affairs Committee— 
chairman, of course, by virtue of seniority. 
After giving his committee members only 4 
few minutes to look over a new version of a 
bill to cost $125,000,000,000 for veterans’ pen- 
sions, he railroaded it to the floor of the 
Hous® over the shrieks of protesting Demo- 
crats. It took not only good sense but con- 
siderable political fortitude for the House to 
send the bill back to committee, because it 
is considered political suicide to vote against 
anything for veterans. 

At the other end of the Capitol, Senator 
McCarran, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, secure in his seniority, defied his own 
party leadership and a majority of both 
parties of the Senate for one entire session 
over the bill to revise the displaced-persons 
law. He did so by just prolonging inde‘i- 
nitely public hearings on the bill. The 
Senate, always deferential to committee 
chairmen, had authorized $135,000 for immi- 











ration inquiries, which gave scope to pro- 
racted study. 
mI 

Much of the unedifying spectacle of con- 

sional dawdling, fumbling, and obstruc- 
tionism is caused by slow motion in the 

enate, and this results from the rule of 
limited debate and the rule-of unanimous 
nsent. One dissenter holds up action; and, 
because there is no requirement that 
peeches be germane to the issue before the 
enate, the discussion of a housing program 
may be stalled for 4 hours by a speech on 
milk for Hottentots. There is value in de- 
liberation and full debate, but the result of 
uch latitude is boredom and a snail’s pace. 
In the past session it was only when summer 
had crept into fall and the House had taken 
conspicuous vacation that the Senate 
finished what could easily have been com- 
pleted 3 months earlier. 

During last winter and spring it became 
standard practice for the Senate to spend 
2 or 3 weeks on every major bill. Any rea- 
sonable men, untrammeled by the habits of 
the Senate, could have resolved each of those 
issues in 4 days with full discussion. 

Real filibusters are not frequent, but there 

re always long, long speeches carried well 
beyond the point of weariness. While one 
or two men harry a point for days, the rest 

f the Senators are working in their offices 

off home for a visit. Sometimes the 
peeches are a form of political blackmail. 
Just to get rid of the talks, the Senate ac- 
cepts what they demand. 

In the midst of the debate over a change 
in the Senate rules last year, up rose Sen- 
ator Harry CaIn, the Washington Repub- 
lican, and delivered himself for 614 hours 

f his low opinion of Mon Wallgren, whom 
the President was trying to appoint as Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. The Senator brought along an extra 
pair of shoes for the talkathon, changing 

my one to the other to relieve weary feet. 
The bored listeners got no such attention. 

Incidentally, in the House a roll call takes 
40 minutes; in the Senate, 15. Electrical 
voting equipment would eliminate this 
ironing ritual. But Congress will have none 
of it. 

Iv 

Some of the causes of congressional in- 
efficiency appear to be insoluble. For in- 
stance, the greatest source of distraction to 
Congressmen in the efficient conduct of their 
legislative work is their individual constitu- 
ents. The nonlegislative workload of errands 
and chores takes 80 percent of the time of 
some Members of Congress. The gamut of 
these worries runs from jobs, pension 
troubles, railroad retirement and social se- 
curity cases, veterans’ affairs, and RFC loans, 
to defense installations and river and harbor 
projects for their home districts. 

Mr. MonrongeY recalls that someone ironi- 
cally suggested that half of Congress should 
be legislators and half should be representa- 
tives of the districts. The only trouble is 
that the representatives of the districts would 
be the ones reelected. 

As if it were not enough that Congress- 
men should be laden with errands for their 
districts, they are also imposing upon them- 
elves a new load of publicity activity. They 
are writing weekly columns for their local 
newspapers and weekly radio talks by tran- 
scription to their local radio stations. And 
new Congressman GERALD R. Forp, Michigan, 
Republican, is setting what may become a 

hastly precedent. He has become the actor- 
tar in a Washington travelog to be sent 
to clubs and schools back home, a movie full 
of the Washington Monument, the Lincoln 
Memorial, the Potomac, the chambers of 
Congress, and Congressman Forp. God alone 
knows what the demands of television will be. 

Perhaps there is no way of curbing such 
Outside activity on the part of our legisla- 
tors. But some of the other scandalous con- 
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ditions that I have been discussing can he 
remedied. 

1. The chaos in finances. There is at least 
a faint hope that this situation will be bet- 
tered in the present session by the introduc- 
tion of a single, comprehensive appropria- 
tion bill, lumping together all appropria- 
tions. This will give Congressmen a chance 
to look at the total of what they are voting 
to spend. The appropriations of the pre- 
vious year will be set in juxtaposition to 
the omnibus measure, and the same account- 
ing plan will be used for each year. This 
plan, pushed by Senator Harry F. Byrp, Vir- 
ginia, Democrat, could at least show Congress 
what it is doing. 

To let Congress cope with the administra- 
tive departments on more even terms, the 
Appropriations Committees need a profes- 
sional staff of perhaps a hundred members— 
accountants and budgetary experts delving 
into operations as the budget is made up. 

2. The demoralizing rule of congressional 
committees by seniority. It would be a rela- 
tively simple change to have the committee 
chairman chosen either by the elected ma- 
jority leaders of the Senate and the House 
or by the members of the committees. All 
that is needed is enough nerve on the part 
of enough legislators to push through the 
change; the country would applaud. 

8. The rules of the Senate which provide 
for unlimited debate and unanimous con- 
sent. Even a mild limitation of debate, in- 
vokable only in extremities, and a standing 
requirement that speeches must be germane 
to the subject before the Senate, would bring 
improvement. 

The old model T was a good car but the 
roads are slicker now and the traffic fast and 
heavy. The ancient congressional jalopy 
needs some fundamental rebuilding. 





The Basing-Point Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimou: consent to have placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the April issue of the National Inde- 
pendent which vigorously opposes Senate 
bill 1008, the so-called basing-point bill. 
This publication represents the inde- 
pendent tire dealers and tire febuilders, 
and is another instance of small busi- 
ness opposing Senate bill 1008. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE BasSING-Point Birt Must BE KILLED 


The basing-point bili, S. 1008, which 
threatens to rip the very guts out of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, is dangerously close 
to becoming law. 

This is a very bad bill. It must not pass. 

It must not pass because it will destroy 
the antiprice discrimination provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. It will weaken the 
very an*itrust laws which both major polit- 
ical parties swore solemnly, during their 1948 
election-year campaigns, to enforce and 
strengthen. 

It must not pass because it will sacrifice 
small and independent businessmen on the 
altar of giant, monopoly business. It will 
injure mortally small and independent busi- 
nessmen whose interests both major polit- 
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ical parties swore solemnly, during their 1948 
election-year campaigns, to protect u:.1 ad- 
vance. 

It must not pass because it will bless the 
operations and expansion of monopolies. It 
will increase monopoly domination of Amer- 
ican business, something which both major 
political parties swore solemnly, during their 
1948 election-year campaigns, they would 
oppose firmly. 

It must not pass because it will, in further- 
ing the interests of monopolies, drive our Na- 
tion down the road away from freedom to- 
ward the slave state. It will speed us on 
the road to socialism, fascism, or communism 
(three birds of a feather), which both major 
political parties swore solemnly, during their 
1948 election-year campaigns, they would 
battle. 

It must not pass because it is not honest. 
The bill will not, as its sponsors claim, ben- 
efit small and independent businessmen— 
rather it will injure them. The bill is not 
being sponsored by small and independent 
businessmen on their own initiative—rather 
it is being sponsored by small and independ- 
ent businessmen completely misled by giant, 
monopoly industry interests. 

It must not pass because it has not been 
given the thorough airing all legislation 
should receive. Senate and House sponsors 
of the bill have refused to hear in commit- 
tees charged: with considering S. 1008 the 
objections of small and independent busi- 
nessmen to the measure. This is a practice 
more characteristic of the Communist slave 
state than of free America. 

What can we do about this? 

We can do three things. First, write now 
to President Truman, explaining our objec- 
tions, and demanding that he veto S. 1008. 
Second, write now to our Senators, explain- 
ing our objections, and demanding that they 
vote against S. 1008 when it comes up for 
passage and in support of a Presidential veto. 
Third, write now to our Representative, de- 
manding that he vote to support a Presi- 
dential veto. 








Farm Rule of Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
by Alfred D. Stedman entitled “Farm 
Rule of Reason,” which appeared in a 
recent issue of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FARM RULE OF REASON 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Due allowances are to be made for tenden- 
cies in the writing craft, as among other 
folk, to go a little loony in the spring. And 
since the fussing and fuming are now about 
the Federal farm-price program, there’s a 
better-than-usual excuse. For the potato- 
and-egg mess isn’t imaginary. The wheat 
and corn surpluses do exist. The four bil- 
lions of tax money tied up in products ain’t 
hay. And the job of press and radio is to 
drag such things into daylight. So the 
democratic process of full and free reporting 
must go on. 

Nevertheless there still are such things as 
facts and the rule of reason. It is with 
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them that the current spring writing rage 
plays havoc. An aim to stir a public stam- 
pede against the farm program is avowed 
by two magazines and reflected by others. 
These two expressly adopt the Mencken view, 
that while the average American is too dumb 
to understand much of anything, he can 
easily be scared. So the word is out to give 
the farm program the works. Alarm the 
people into killing it. That’s the idea, and, 
boy, are the word wizards doing it up brown. 

Exhibit A on the extreme side is the article 
that the April Reader’s Digest reprints from 
Fortune, these magazines being the Mencken 
slant twins. Fortune’s original title was 
“The Farmers versus the People.” Maybe 
because that seemed to label the producers 
of this Nation’s food as inferior creatures, 
not people, the Digest changed it a bit. The 
new title is “Farm Politics versus the People.” 
But the general theme remains. 

The magazines condemn the farm pro- 
gram for seeking to increase agriculture’s 
share of the national income “regardless of 
the group’s contribution to that income’— 
exactly the opposite of its aim. They com- 
pare it with John L. Lewis, to his advantage. 
They call it inflationary, though farm prices 
are our most deflationary factor. They see 
grand scale Federal buying of pork, though 
pork meats have not been bought. They 
talk of a mounting wheat surplus in an- 
other wet cycle year, though. the Plains really 
are swept by drought, dust storms and crop 
loss. 

Other exhibits almost as extreme could fill 
out the alphabet. A Life magazine writer 
described the huge fcod reserves under the 
program as a curse. But a Louisville paper 
denounced the program for promoting arti- 
ficial scarcity. A NANA columnist inter- 
preted that wheaé planting will run 40,000,000 
bushels above 1949 and corn planting as 
much as 200,000,000 bushels higher thus 
maybe sinking the price supports—whatever 
the heck bushels of plantings might mean. 
People read about “Cadillac farmers” rolling 
in weaith, whereas income per farmer av- 
erages about half the income of nonfarmers. 
Reneatedly the epithet socialistic is applied 
to Government financing of self help for 
those who are really this country’s most in- 
dividual people. And not content with rea- 
sonable criticism of granting $8 per diem 
pay to farm committeemen attending the St. 
Paul meeting April 4, a Minneapolis news- 
paper editorial publishes a comparison of 
around 4,509 committeemen who have been 
elected by vote of Minnesota farmers to the 
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long malodcrous Pendergast outfit, saying 
that PMA stands for “Pendergast Machine in 
Agriculture.” 

On runs the gamut of denunciation, carry- 
ing small hint of Government aid to any- 
body except the farmer, until his head is 
bloody and bowed. 

Certainly the farm program’s costs and 
surpluses need scaling down, the potato-and- 


egg mess needs to be cleaned up, and a lot 
more soil conservation needs to be injected 


into the program. But do not other facts 
call for consideration before killing it off 
entirely? 

One such fact is that the program’s re- 


serves of wheat and corn, through embarrass- 
ifigly large in other respects, are also a back- 
log of human focd that, in event of war or 
drought, could be vital. In opposing the pro- 
gram, a Minneapolis editorial belittles even 
this preparedness value, although on the 
same theory hospital or fire-fighting or 
insurance plan could be derided as relying 
for success on the occurrence of trouble, 
The wheat reserve is obviously protective 
now in view of the Plains drought that ale 
ready has slashed the official wheat estimate 
: c 120,000,000 bushels. Also the corn 

> is protective at a time when corn belt 
moisture is very low. These reserves 

, milk and meat in storable 
ile words cannot take away their 


i—bread 
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value of protection against possible emer- 
gencies. 

Another such fact is that while the or- 
ganized farm groups are denounced for up- 
holding the program, all except one are fight- 
ing for more moderate and more flexible price 
supports. The dairy group is taking the lead 
in asking Congress for restoration of the 
self-financing feature that first President 
Coolidge and then the United States Supreme 
Court, with business backing, knocked out 
of the farm program. And while verbally 
opposed to the program’s flexible price sup- 
port feature, Secretary Brannan has officially 
and repeatedly used that feature to lower 
price supports on potatoes, eggs, flax, dairy 
and other products. So even the politics of 
the program are being misrepresented to the 
country. 

A final fact is that not within agriculture 
but outside of it originate the conditions 
that are forcing farm price protection. Be- 
tween big business and tightly organized 
professions on one side and big labor on the 
other side are the competing millions of 
mostly small farming units. So in postwar 
times, farm prices have invariably slumped 
much faster than other prices. Past exper- 
ience tells clearly that the result of failure 
to guard against this is a crash and spread- 
ing disaster. Isn’t there something to be 
said for choosing to iron out the bad spots 
from the farm program instead of going 
through another such postwar collapse? 
Facts and the rule of reason seem to say so. 
And muybe those, when the pen-and-ink 
brigade’s present spell of spring fever passes, 
will for a change get a play. 


The Financial Solvency of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
interesting and timely address delivered 
by Hon. JosEPpH W. MarrTIN, Jr., leader 
of the minority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the annual dinner of the 
Amen Corner Club, at the William Penn 
Hotel, in Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 15, 
last. 

Later I hope to have the opportunity 
to place in the Recorp an address de- 
livered at the same dinner by the senior 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Gocd evening, fellow Americans, I am hon- 
ored by your kind invitation to address the 
Amen Corner. 

Standing before taxpayers who help pay 
the bills for the Washington spenders, I 
speak to you tonight somewhat in the man- 
ner of the referee in bankruptcy—I can’t 
repair all the damage—but I can tell you 
where the money went. 

We are at the crossroaods in Washington 
today. The thinking members of both po- 
litical parties realize this, and I think it is 
a tribute to the greatness of our Nation that 
these men place patriotism above partisan- 
ship and act in the best interests of our 
country. 

When we speak of the financial solvency 
of Government we are speaking about a sit- 





uation that affects us far more than the 
stability of our currency or the value of our 
bonds or the condition of our Treasury, 
When we consider that we now have a 
mountainous debt and that we are operat. 
ing on a deficit basis, then it is clear to 
anyone that our very national security is at 
stake. 4 

We sometimes forget that the Federal bud. 
get has only been in balance once in a gen. 
eration of endless deficit spending. 

We sometimes forget that taxes have only 
been reduced once in a generation of ever. 
increasing taxes. 

We sometimes forget that our national 
debt has been reduced only once in a gen- 
eration of ever mounting national debt. 

Only in the years of 1947 and 1948 was 
the budget in balance. Only in those years 
was there an application made toward re. 
tirement of the debt. Only in those years— 
and it took 2 years and the survival of three 
presidential vetoes to do it—was there a re- 
duction in taxes. 

Those years—1947 and 1948—were the years 
of the late and much abused Eightieth Con- 
gress. Yes, the Republicans were in con- 
trol in 1947 and 1948, but the task per- 
formed by that Congress would never have 
been achieved without the aid of patriotic 
and sincere Democrats who firmly believed 
then and believe now that the solvency of 
America is vital not only to the American 
people but to the world. 

Of course, times change—in fact, they 
changed rather abruptly for my party in No- 
vember 1948. Things are a bit different since 
that momentous date. 

Spending has been resumed at an enor- 
mous rate. Where the Treasury showed a 
surplus of more than $8,000,000,000 when the 
books were closed on the fisc2l year 1948, the 
books for the fiscal year 1950 will show a 
deficit of more than $5,000,000,000. 

The budget for 1951 is based on another 
deScit of $5,500,000,000. 

In brief, the Federal spenders will have run 
up a total deficit for the fiscal years 1949, 
1950, and 1951—of almost $13,000,000,000. 

And this at a time when Federal tax col- 
lections are running approximately $40,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

I repeat, the battle for solvency—the great 
battle of this year 1950—may well determine 
the future, not only of our own country, but 
of the entire free world. 

Because this struggle is of such over- 
shadowing importance, we must have the 
united support of all our people—Republi- 
cans, Democrats, and independents alike. 

Let all patriots, regardless of party, join in 
this great crusade to end the era of red ink 
and red herring. Let us ele:t to office only 
men and women who will keep the American 
faith. 

The world tide of public opinion is marked 
clearly in the recent elections in New Zea- 
land, Australia, and England. Spendthrift 
socialism has been tested in the work-a-day 
world—and it is not the answer to the pro- 
gressive needs of this twentieth century 
world. It has not brought to the people 
either peace, security, progress, or sustained 
prosperity. 

Our crusade today is to save constitutional 
government. We must preserve the freedom 
of the American people. We must fight off 
a new threat of slavery—slavery to govern- 
ment and to crushing, crippling debt. 

If I may interpose a personal note, let me 
remind you, fellow .Americans, that it was 
exactly 85 years ago this day that the im- 
mortal Abraham Lincoln departed this earth. 

Many times have I walked past that his- 
toric old brick house on Tenth Street, in 
Washington, where Lincoln had lain in agony 
all night long, after the fateful attack of the 
assassin in Ford’s Theater, across the street. 
History tells us that a cold, driving rain fell 
in Washington on that Saturday morning of 
April 15, 1865. At 20 minutes after 7 in the 
morning there was a sudden stir and bustle 


















in the crowd which had kept its prayerful 
vigil through the night. At that moment, 
John Hay, Lincoln's secretary, emerged from 

1e dark, brooding house to announce the 
death of Father Abraham. 

Let this day remind us, then, that the 
battle against human slavery is never fin- 
ished. The battle for freedom is unending. 

Today we face the threat of yet another 
form of slavery—indenture to debt—and ours 
is the solemn charge to stand like bold men 
and proclaim to all the world: “It shall not 
come to pass.” 

Let us dare to hold high the sacred torch 
f freedom, lest the darkness of tyranny fall 

sain upon all mankind. 

Sickening to the patriot’s heart is the orgy 
f waste, extravagance, and plain bad man- 

ement encountered on every hand in 
Washington today—shocking waste—sinful 
waste—demoralizing waste of the people’s 
substance, 

Only a month ago we had a report from 
he Federal Supply Service telling of the 
tremendous inventories of equipment and 
upplies on hand in some of the executive 
departments. I want to read some of the 

ures to you—they tell the whole story of 
the kind of administration we are paying for 

lay. 

One agency had on hand enough fluores- 
cent light tubes to last it for 93 years. 

The same agency had on hand, as routine 
inventory, sufficient ruled paper to last it 
for 168 years. 

It also carried as inventory enough trac- 
ing cloth to last for 9 years—and enough 
se-leaf binders to last it for 247 years. 
That’s the kind of government a nation 
always gets when one party remains too long 

in power. 

The bureaucrats grow fat, lazy, arrogant, 
indifferent, careless. They spend just for 
the sake of giving someone an order. 

First, they become callous to the cries and 
pleas of the taxpayers—and then, as time 

‘s on, these callous moods harden into at- 
titudes of utter contempt for the people. 
That’s when government begins to push the 

yple around. And that’s exactly where we 
tand today—one short step removed from 
the police state of compulsion. 

Give this sort of government just one more 
vote of confidence—just one more term of 
security for the bureaucrats—and you will 
find them so deeply entrenched in their 
spending and give-away programs that there 
will be no uprooting them, ever. 

The longer bureaucrats remain in power, 
the more money they spend. And the more 
they spend, the more powerful and far- 
reaching becomes their propaganda to crush 
and snuff out every voice of criticism and 
opposition, 

High, wide, and handsome is the spending 
sway today. Only last month the Appropria- 

ns Committee of the House examined some 
detailed bills for new furniture for one office 
n the Federal Power Commission. The bill 
came to $2,189—for one office. Here are some 
of the items: 

“Two walnut wastebaskets, at $13 each; 
and two ashtrays, at $5 each.” 

There you have the picture of “oday’s 
spendthrift bureaucracy freewheeling with 
the people’s money. 

That’s how they got their favorite cam- 
ign slogan, “Tax and tax, spend and 

nd.” 

Only a few sentences are needed to sum- 
marize this alarming trend in Washington 
aay. 

The Federal budget in 1928 was $4,000,- 
000,000. By 1938 it was $8,000,000,000, By 
1948 it was $40,000,000,000. 

In 1928 we had 400 Federal agencies in 
the budget. In 1938 we had 1,000. And 
today we have 1,800 Federal units in Gov- 
rnment, In 1928 the per capita debt was 
146. In 1938 it was $286. And in 1948 it 

S $1,759. 
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In 1928 we had 500,000 Federal employees 
in all departments. By 1938 we had a mil- 
lion civil employees. And by 1948 we had a 
few more than 2,000,000, not counting any 
military personnel, officers, or enlisted men. 

The Federal debt today is an unseen mort- 
gage of more than $7,000 on every family in 
America. 

The spenders have mortgaged the lives, 
not only of your children and your grand- 
children but of their grandchildren for gen- 
erations almost unnumbered. 

I call as a witness against this reckless 
course another noted Missourian, the Honor- 
able CLARENCE CANNON, Democratic chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 
Commenting on the Federal budget for 1951, 
Chairman Cannon told the House on January 
9 this year: 

“From every technical and statistical point 
of view, our fiscal situation is the most unfa- 
vorable in the peacetime history of the 
Republic.” 

I could read to you tonight for hours from 
the splendid reports submitted last year by 
the Hoover Commission. Those 19 reports 
cataloged waste, extravagance, and overlap 
and duplication in every department and 
agency of the Government—page after page 
of such items as I have cited from this year’s 
appropriations hearings. 

Yet the powerful administration propa- 
ganda machine only sneers and jeers at the 
people’s cry for real economy in Government 
and lower taxes. They make no real effort 
to cut down the spending. 

But the day is fast approaching when the 
Government can no longer live on I O U’s. 
The day is approaching when they must tell 
the people what has become of the social- 
security trust funds. Today the social-secu- 
rity till is empty. The social-security taxes 
for 15 years were spent for routine Govern- 
ment operations, as fast as they came in. 
The trust fund is a pile of Federal I O U’s. 

When the day of accounting comes—as 
surely it must—we will find the master 
spenders grouped on the White House steps 
responding to the assembled multitudes: 

“Let ’em eat powdered eggs.” 

Or: 

“Let ’em eat dried milk—there are whole 
caves full of these spoiling foods available in 
Kansas.” 

Or perhaps they might offer us a few 
potatoes. 

No, fellow Americans, we dare not stand 
idly by and see such a band of reckless, irre- 
sponsible, and desperate men steer this 
mighty land into the shoals of economic 
disaster. 

Ours is the solemn duty and the sacred 
responsibility to demand a house cleaning in 
Washington—now. 

One of the great myths in Washington 
today is this thing called Federal aid. 

“Taxes must remain high,” the spenders 
tell us, “because Washington is sending so 
much money back to the States to help build 
roads, hospitals, airports, and other public 
works, and to sustain vital welfare programs.” 

But what is the truth about Federal aid: 

Every dollar sent back to the States from 
Washington comes from the States in the 
first place. Every State except one is taxed 
more for these services than it gets back. 

Look at the figures for your own great 
State of Pennsylvania. In the fiscal year 
1948 Pennsylvania paid into the Federal 
Treasury in all forms of taxation the aston- 
ishing total of $3,223,000,000. 

And Pennsylvania got back in all forms of 
Federal aids and grants only $359,000,000. 

In other words, every time Pennsylvania 
pays in a dollar for Federal taxes, she gets 
back 11 cents. 

Yet the thinkers and planners down there 
tell you it is the State-aid programs which 
keeps taxes so high. 

Pennsylvania pays in a dollar and gets 
back a dime. 
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Given her own Federal revenues each year, 
Pennsylvania could do for herself every- 
thing that Washington is doing for her today 
in the way of Federal aids and grants—and 
save millions upon millions a year in the 
bargain. Isn’t that worth doing something 
about? 

Federal aid is a myth. The bureaucratic 
brokerage is terrific. Any State or any city— 
yes, any citizen—can spend this money at 
home more wisely than the Washington 
planners can spend it for us. 

The spenders tell us that everything is 
going to be lovely. They tell us that in 50 
years every family will have an income of 
$12,000 a year. 

And that is another cruel and heartless 
myth. 

The President was very careful not to pre- 
dict what the American dollar would be 
worth in the year 2000. 

He knows that today’s dollar buys only 60 
cents’ worth of goods, as measured in 1939 
purchasing power—and less than 30 cents’ 
worth of goods, as measured in the pur- 
chasing power of the year 1900. 

If the purchasing power of the American 
dollar falls off as much during the next 50 
years as it has in the last 50, the dollar will 
be worth exactly 18 cents, in that great year 
of promise, A. D. 2000. 

Then the $12,000 family income so glibly 
promised by today’s tax-eaters would repre- 
sent a yearly purchasing power of $2,160 in 
terms of 1939 dollars—less than today’s aver- 
age income per family. 

So this whole theory and program is only 
a gigantic hoax on all the people—a political 
shot-in-the-arm to lull them to complacency 
for a few more years of irresponsible tax 
extraction. 

And this gigantic hoax is reared upon the 
contemptuous official opinion in Washing- 
ton that the American people do not catch 
the difference between the 100-cent dollar, 
a 60-cent dollar, and an 18-cent dollar. 

Such callous trafficking in human destiny 
is without parallel in modern history. 

I predict that the American people, once 
aroused, will soundly reject and repudiate 
the power grasping mob which seriously 
Sponsors such economic nonsense. There is 
a job for all of us. We must all unite in 
seeing that the American people are fully 


informed. They must know the facts. When 
they do, they will make an intelligent 
decision. 


What this country needs is a good five- 
point program for American revival, security, 
and progress. 

We must get rid of the wartime excise taxes 
and other punitive taxation. 

We must create tax incentive for small 
business. 

We must balance the budget and reduce 
the debt. 

We must administer the tariff program 
more carefully, to protect American jobs. 

We must remove the threat of socializa- 
tion which hangs like a pall over the spirit 
of American thrift and industry. : 

We must stop this pump-priming for 
disaster. 

And we must drive the Reds, subversives, 
spies, and saboteurs from the structure of 
the Federal Government. Our policies must 
be supervised by men and women whose first 
loyalty is to the United States. 

Let us band together like good Americans 
to end the era of the red herring, and secret 
government. 

Every time a committee of the House or 
Senate digs up a new name of a Communist 
sympathizer on the Federal pay roll, that’s 
more red herring. 

The official record demonstrates that our 
State Department has been harboring in re- 
cent years, by their own admission, people 
who never had any moral right to any posi- 
tion of power or influence in public affairs 













































Put may the American people look at these 
records? 

Oh, no. They are confidential. They are 
secret. They must be held under lock and 
key. No Official of any department may re- 
lease these records to Congress save upon 
personal order of the President. 

That order is denied. 

Our highest defense secrets have been 
stolen. 

Our policies have been betrayed. 

Our security has been undermined by 
Spies and saboteurs. 

But the records are 
American people. Why? 

Yet I feel confident that an overwhelming 
majority of the American pgople support our 
proposition that we must root out the Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers in every de- 
partment and every branch of our Govern- 
ment. The people want action—not ex- 
cuses. They know that the Stalinites have 
outwitted us, and they want the stables 
cleaned. 

We must rid ourselves of those wobblies 
who now frustrate and obstruct and sabotage 
operations within the very structure of gov- 
ernment itself. 

There is no place in our Government for 
these spies, traitors, and saboteurs. 

It is a profound fect of history that the 
secrets of the pumpkin papers were first dis- 
closed to an Assistant Secretary of State as 
long ago as 1939. But the American people 
did not hear of these black deeds until the 
summer of 1948. 

We face difficult times as we grope for 
progress and prosperity at home and peace 
abroad. These two problems go hand in 
hand. Without a strong and solvent America 
we cannot have good times and be sure of 
the preservation of our rights and progress. 
Without a strong America we cannot meet 
the great challenge to America to preserve 
the liberties and freedoms of the people and 
to exert a powerful infiuence for peace. We 
must not waste and squander our liberties. 
We must be strong financially and we must 
be strong in a military sense. Only through 
a strong army and navy and an all powerful 
air force can we make sure of peace. New 
ventures and new experiments in govern- 
ment must be delayed while we build our 
air forces as a mighty impetus for peace. 
My ccuntrymen, only through self-denial 
and sacrifice and unselfishness can we meet 
this great challenge. We must go forward 
united; class, racial, and religious differences 
must be subordinated to the common good, 
We are one people, all with a common des- 
tiny. We will go forward together or we 
will sink together; united we can meet suc- 
cessfully, -airly, and justly the economic 
problems of our time. With tolerance and 
patience we can build a better America for 
all. We can build a stronger America that 
will bring peace, happiness, and progress, 
not only for our own people but the people 
of all the world. 

We must not fail in this God-given oppor- 


sealed from the 





tunity to serve our day and generation. Our 
cuty to civilization demands we shall not 
fail. 





How To Regain Lost Water Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
¥ PT? . 
EON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 
OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
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ReEcorD an editorial entitled “How To 
Regain Lost Water Rights,” published in 
the Los Angeles Times of April 12, 1950. 
The editorial comments on Senate bill 
3376, which I introduced a week ago 
Monday. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows : 

How To REGAIN Lost WATER RIGHTS 


Sudden realization throughout the West 
of the bold attempt of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to take over internal water and power 
rights in the various States, has led to a 
revolt at last. 

This awakenin~ has been late. 
not too late. 

Congress finally has been asked to act on 
a comprehensive plan to rescue many water 
and power projects which have been taken 
over by the Bureau of Reclamation on an 
apparently pcrmanent basis in its policy of 
seize and control. The proposed legisla- 
tion would restore to the people the local 
rights and legal privileges which hav2 been 
wrested from ther: by the Bureau. 


But it is 


WATKINS, OF UTAH 


Serator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, of Utah, is 
the spokesman for local rights who has 
stepped forward with specific legislation. 
His bill is described as an effort to provide 
grass-rcot management of multipurpose 
reclamation projects—that is, where irriga- 
tion and power development both are in- 
volved. 

The so-called basin projects include those 
in which the Bureau, by long-planned and 
devious steps has succeeded in supplanting 
local control and has substituted its own 
costly and extravagant management from 
Washington. The Colorado River and the 
Columbia River and the Central Valley proj- 
ect in California are examples of the Bu- 
reau’s continuous and growing encroach- 
ment. 

Only by some such plan as that put for- 
ward by Senator WaTKINS can this Federal 
domination, resulting eventually in full eco- 
nomic and political control by the bureau 
planners in Washington, be forestalled. 


THE BANKER TAKES ALL 


Simply framed, Senator Watkins’ Dill 
would provide the legal machinery for en- 
largement of local operational groups to care 
for the big water and power developments. 
This would fit in perfectly with the aims of 
many aroused groups throughout California 
which now are seeking to take back control 
of the vast Central Valley project from the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The Central Valley 
story is unfolding day by day as the Bureau 
through many maneuvers seeks to tighten 
its hold, and the local groups, fighting hard 
at last, move to block the loss of their re- 
maining rights and to regain their lost ones, 

A point which Senator WATKINS makes is 
so important that it is difficult to understand 
how it has been overlooked so often. This is 
that in every instance the local citizens are 
paying for the water and power develop- 
ments, yet full control is sought by Wash- 
ington merely because it has provided the 
basic loan or financing. It is as if a bank, 
making a home loan, should demand the 
right to dictate what kind of a house a man 
is going to build and also seek title to the 
house even after the borrower has paid of 
the loan. 

Entire objective of the Watkins bill is to 
move back toward the original purposes of 
the Reclamation Act of 1902. This act has 
been perverted flagrantly by the Department 
of the Interior and the Reclamation Bureau 
in their efforts to foist a strangling Federal 
domination upon the West. 






ALL MUST JOIN FRAY 


In the Central Valley project of California, 
particularly, some aid is needed immediately 
to restore local rights. The Bureau at the 
moment is seeking by every means at its 
command to take over the hydroelectric 
rights of the Pine Flat Dam on the Kings 
River in defiance of Congress, the Federal 
Power Commission, precedent, and the rights 
of the -wners of the water. This effort 
merely is an extension and a support of pre. 
vious attempts to force the 1,090,000-acre 
Kings River Water Users Association into the 
Central Valley project against its will. 

The united and fighting efforts of organ. 
izations throughout the State are needed 
now to crystallize the sentiment of local 
farmers and other citizens to fight the Bu- 
reau at every turn. Support of Senator War- 
KINs’ bill is one segment of this struggle; 
positive backing should ke given the bill in 
Congress by every Californian interested in 
preserving his State from outside domina- 
tion. 

Southern California’s $550,000,000 stake in 
the Hoover Dam-Colorado River development 
is a vital reason for this section to be active 
in aiding all efforts to block the Bureau from 
permanent control. Local taxpayers are 
footing the bill every day; they should know 
that their investment is to be secure. 

Sometimes it takes a good while for a real- 
ization of the enormity of the seize-and-rule 
schemes such as those exemplified by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Now that the real 
ization has begun to make itself apparent, 
there should be no let-up in the fight. 

The Bureau is in the wrong. It can be 
defeated. It must be. 





Chinese Representation in the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, Pro- 
fessor Owen Lattimore has publicly sug- 
gested that the United States represen- 
tatives to the United Nations so act as to 
bring about the expulsion of the Chinese 
Nationalist delegates which would lead 
inevitably to the seating of the Commu- 
nists, sent here by the Peiping regime, 
the collaborators of Russia. I consider it 
would be a grave mistake for the United 
States to follow Dr. Lattimore’s article. 
In my opinion the views he here expressed 
are not shared by the great majority of 
Americans. It is to be hoped that the 
State Department will ignore his coun- 
sel. Not only would we be repudiating 
the friendly representatives of China 
who have cooperated with the freedom- 
loving nations at Lake Success but we 
would be giving aid and comfort to com- 
munism by any manifestation of atti- 
tude which will hasten the seating of 
representatives of the Peiping regime. 

Furthermore, if our Nation follows 
this advice of Professor Lattimore we 
will merely assure another certain “veto” 
in any deliberations of the United Na- 
tions where democratic interests are in- 











volved. Why invite into our midst a 
croup of Communists, all of whom are 
looking for the opportunity, and biding 
their time, to help in the overthrow of 
our free institutions? Certainly Mos- 
cow would rejoice over having scored an- 
other major victory if we assist in any 
way in the seating of the Chinese Com- 
munist delegation, which I hope we will 
never do. It would give Russia. two of 
the Big Five votes to thwart any ac- 
tion looking toward the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

The New York Times has expressed its 
well-considered views in an editorial en- 
titled “The View of Dr. Lattimore.” I 
ask unanimous consent to have this edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Views or Dr. LATTIMORE 


Prof. Owen Lattimore has a right to his 
opinions and a right to express them. They 
may be wrong, sometimes, but to challenge 
them is not to challenge his integrity. Since 
he has that right, others have the right to 
disagree with him without being accused of 
having joined a smear campaign. 

Since his views have been brought con- 
spicuously into the limelight by present cir- 
cumstances, it is prudent to weigh them care- 
fully, not to see if they are subversive but to 
see if they fit the facts sufficiently well to 
inspire confidence. He is a specialist on the 
Far East, and our policies in respect to that 
area are much in debate. Whether his ad- 
vice should be followed is germane to that 
debate. 

In Philadelphia on Saturday night Dr. Lat- 
timore advised members of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science that 
the United States should disavow the Na- 
tionalist Government of China by “allowing 
those members of the United Nations who 
wished to do so to vote to unseat the old 
Chinese delegation to the United Nations 
and seat a new one.” We submit that this 
is bad advice because it is based on a false 
presumption and is therefore thoroughly mis- 
leading in respect to the United States and 
its relations to the United Nations. 

The assumption that the United States 
could and should “allow” other nations to 
take courses of action is false, since it im- 
plies that the United States thus far has 
not so “allowed.” The United States, exactly 
contrary to this assumption, made it plain 
2 months ago that it would abide by a ma- 
jority decision on China in the Security 
Council. Dr. Lattimore is urging the United 
States to do something it has already done, 

The disadvantageous and dangerous aspect 
of this advice lies in its equally false impli- 
cation that it is the refusal of the United 
States to “allow” a vote in the United Na- 
tions that is causing the present stalemate 
in the international organization. That rec- 

rd must be kept straight. The United Na- 

tions is in difficulty at present, not because 
the United States does not recognize the 
Communist regime in Peiping or welcome it 
into the United Nations but because of the 
blackmailing boycott of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. 

The issue is not one of recognition or 
representation. The issue is merely whether 
the Soviet Union can force the United Na- 
tions to be obedient to its dictation by a 
policy of walk-outs. When Dr. Lattimore 
heclouds that issue he is putting his Gov- 
ernment in the wrong light and hindering 
the important business of getting the facts 
in the case and getting them straight. 
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The Atlantic Community Looks Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Atlantic Community Looks 
Ahead,” by Walter Lippmann, published 
ia the Washington Post of this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY LOOKS AHEAD 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The principal Atlantic allies—Britain, 
France, and the United States—have been 
carrying on friendly but difficult discussions 
which turn finally on the question of what is 
to happen 2 years hence, when the Marshall 
plan ends. Mr. Hoffman’s campaign for 
European integration and the European Pay- 
ments Union, Sir Stafford Cripps’ reluctance 
to commit Great Britain to these schemes, 
and now M. Bidault’s proposal to set up an 
Atlantic High Council all stem from a reali- 
zation that the end of the Marshall plan 
is in sight. 

The ERP program, to be sure, has been in 
operation for only 2 of its 4 years. But 
Congress is about to vote on the third in- 
stallment, and after that there will be only 
One more. When Congress meets next Janu- 
ary it will have to go to work on the fourth 
and terminating installment. Thus, while 
in operation the ERP has run only half its 
course, from the point of view of the Gov- 
ernments the great decisions of policy about 
what is to follow are close at hand. 

The attitude of the three governments is 
inspired and defined now by what each 
thinks could or should happen after ERP 
ends. 

Mr. Hoffman, adhering loyally to the man- 
date of Congress, is in effect saying for the 
United States that if the Marshall countries 
are to become substantially independent of 
an American subsidy by 1952, they must now 
integrate—that is to say, they must agree 
on measures to develop a greater volume of 
trade among themselves and their own de- 
pendencies. Mr. Hoffman is trying.to in- 
duce the Marshall countries to unite in or- 
der that the Marshall plan may end with its 
main legal objectives attained. . 

But the consideration which inspires him 
to put pressure on Great Britain inspires Sir 
Stafford Cripps to resist the pressure. The 
British view, I think it is fair to say, is that 
Britain has a better chance of achieving fi- 
nancial independence if it has a relatively 
free hand to make its own bargains and 
arrangements than if it is integrated—that is, 
tied very closely to the European continent. 
Mr. Hoffman has no way of guaranteeing 
the British that if integration with the conti- 
nent proves to be a costly burden on the 
British reserves, the United States will un- 
derwrite the losses. 

On the assumption that American aid is 
to end in 1952, Mr. Hoffman has no conclu- 
sive bargaining power today which can in- 
duce or compel the British to do what they 
regard as disadvantageous and dangerous. 
Though the British will probably make com- 
promises to avoid a serious quarrel, we must 
not think that we can buy a commitment 
from them which extends beyond 1952 be- 
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ciuse there are still two installments of the 
ERP subsidy to be voted. 

These installments have in fact been dis- 
counted. The British know and we know 
that in the critical condition of the cold war, 
the subsidy is not likely to be withheld. 
They know and we know, moreover, that if 
it were withheld Britain could, nevertheless, 
survive. There would be hardship. But the 
British can and will endure hardship when 
their national independence is at stake. 

M. Bidault’s proposal, judging from what 
is known of it, is designed to be a frame- 
work of mutual aid for the period which 
comes after the end of the Marshall plan. 
His fundamental assumption is quite evi- 
dently that large American contributions to 
the Atlantic community should not and can- 
not end in 1952. He is proposing to create an 
institution and, thereby, an implied com- 
mitment not to terminate the American sub- 
sidies at the end of the Marshall plan. 

It is fair to say that if the British could 
know and could believe that 1952 would not 
see the end of American dollar aid to the 
Atlantic community, that somehow or other 
we would make it our national policy to 
finance the dollar gap at a high level of in- 
ternational trade and domestic employment, 
they would soon be leading the procession, 
rather than “dragging their feet” toward 
large schemes of cooperation and multilat- 
eralism and convertible currencies. 

But it is not possible for Mr. Truman, Mr. 
Mr. Acheson, and Mr. Hoffman to make con- 
vincing American commitments after 1952. 
They cannot speak now for the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress which is to be elected in the 
autumn, must less for the next President 
and the Eighty-third Congress 

But while they cannot commit the Con- 
gress to action in the future, they can still 
do something substantial and important. 
They can recognize the fact, which no one 
will be able to deny, that, though the Mar- 
shall plan ends, it will still be an American 
vital interest to see that the dollar gap is 
closed—not through deflation and unem- 
ployment from a contraction of exports, but 
by the maintenance of a high level of trade 
and investment. Though they cannot com- 
mit the Government to voting subsidies, and 
should not try, they can lead the American 
people to an understanding of their own 
interests. 

They can, then, lay the foundations of 
American policy after 1952 not on the prin- 
ciple of subsidies to needy but deserving and 
valuable allies but on the stability and pros- 
perity of the American economy. They can 
adhere to the idea that 1952 is to mark the 
end of direct subsidies by the United States 
to Great Britain certainly, and one may 
hope to our other principal allies as well. 
They can take the view that after 1952 we 
shall deal with Britain not as the recipient 
of our subsidy but as the manager of a great 
trading community—the sterling area—with 
which the dollar area must find profitable 
relations. 

In the larger view, which transcends ques- 
tions of money and trade and embraces the 
political future of western civilization, we 
should look forward hopefully to 1952 and 
to the end of our ERP relations with Great 
Britain. The subsidy has been necessary. 
It has served a useful purpose. But it must 
be ended because, were it to be anything but 
a temporary arrangement, it would demoral- 
ize the Anglo-American partnership on 
which the future of the Atlantic commu- 
nity depends. 

That partnership cannot be satisfactory 
if Britain is not truly independent. Britain 
is not independent when every spring it 
has to justify itself to all the committees 
and to both Houses of the United States 
Congress. At whatever cost and inconven- 
ience, Britain must cease to be our client 
and be free again to be our equal ally, 
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The British would not be the great ally 
they are if they did not hate this relation- 
ship and were not determined, however un- 
popular it makes them in Europe and over 
here, to get free of it. 


Soviet Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLANR 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Sante Fe New Mexican. 
I do so at the request of a constituent, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Biccer THAN THE H-BomsB 


The nonchalant American, who can be 
aroused only by Bunker Hill, Fort Sumter, 
the battleship Maine, or Pearl Harbor, may 
soon be aroused more than ever before, with- 
out so much as the dropping of an old 
model-T A-bomb. In the humble opinion 
of this oldest newspaper in the West, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics may 
shortly: 

1. Denounce the United Nations as a Jim 
Crow cartel for world dominion by white 
colonial imperialism; 

2. Resign from the United Nations; 

3. Declare that the U. S. S. R. is not and 
neve: has been a European, white, colonial, 
or imperial power; 

4. Withdraw Soviet troops from all occu- 
pied countries; 

5. Proclaim that the U. S. S. R. is and al- 
ways has been an Asiatic power, of, by, and 
for Asiatics; 

6. Point to a democratic federation for the 
advancement of Asiatic and other down- 
trodden peoples, concurrently formed in 
some pliant capital of the Indochinese or 
Malayan Balkans; 

7. Proudly accept membership in this in- 
cipiently largest of the parliaments of man; 

8. Donate to the new federation twice as 
much money for twice as big a skyscraper as 
Uncle Sam built the United Nations; 

9. Then sit back and laugh; and 

10. While our radio and newspaper come 
mentators grope to explain why the dirty 
Russians didn’t attack us honestly and 
fairly with an H-bomb, so we could re- 
taliate. 





Veterans’ Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I am inserting a 
statement issued by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which I am sure will be of 
interest to every Member of Congress, as 
well as to the veterans throughout the 
country. 
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The matter referred to follows: 


The deadline for most veterans for start- 
ing a course of education and training under 
the GI bill is 15 months away—on July 25, 
1951. 

A Veterans’ Administration regulation, is- 
sued today, states that the majority of vet- 
erans will not be permitted to begin GI bill 
courses after that date. An cxception has 
been made for those discharged after July 
25, 1947, and those who enlisted or reenlisted 
under the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruit- 
ment Act. 

‘ July 25, 1951, however, is not important 
to veterans who have started and actually 
are pursuing GI bill training on that date, 
as they have the right to continue their 
courses. 

The VA regulation explains that a veteran 
who has started a course and who has con- 
tinued in it will be considered to be in train- 
ing, even though he has temporarily inter- 
rupted the course for the summer vacation 
or for other reasons beyond his control. 

Once a veteran completes or discontinues 
his program of GI bill training after the 1951 
date, he may not start another course. 

The GI bill provides that generally train- 
ing must be initiated by July 25, 1951, or 4 
years after a veteran’s discharge, whichever 
is later, and it must be completed by July 25, 
1956. 

Most veterans are subject to the 1951 and 
1956 cut-off dates. But there are the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

1. Veterans discharged after July 25, 1947, 
have 4 years from date of discharge in which 
to begin GI bill training. However, they 
must finish by July 25, 1956. 

2. Veterans who enlisted or reenlisted un- 
der the Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment 
Act (between October 6, 1945, and October 5, 
1946) are not bound by either dead line. In- 
stead, they have 4 years from the end of 
that enlistment or reenlistment period in 
which to start, and 9 years from that time in 
which to complete their course of training. 

A veteran in either of these two categories 
actually must be in training when his in- 
dividual entrance dead line comes around, 
in order to continue afterward. 

The VA regulation outlines requirements 
that veterans in training after the entrance 
cut-off date will have to meet. 

They will be expected to pursue their 
training continuously until completion, ex- 
cept for conditions which normally would 
cause interruption by any student. 

They may change their educational objec- 
tives only while in training and then for 
reasons satisfactory to the Administrator. 

According to the regulations, satisfactory 
reasons for change are these: 

1. When the veteran is not making satis- 
factory progress im his present course and 
the failure is not due to his own misconduct, 
his own neglect, or his own lack of applica- 
tion. 

2. When the course to which he desires 
to change is more in keeping with his apti- 
tude, previous education, training, or other 
such pertinent factors. 

8. When the course to which he wants to 
change is a normal progression from his cur- 
rent course and will help him attain his 
educational or vocational objective. 

No additional changes of course will be 
approved, the regulation states, except for 
the most cogent reasons. 

The VA regulation defines a course of edu- 
cation or training as a “curriculum, program 
of study or training, or combination of sub- 
jects as are prescribed by the institution as 
constituting a course.” 

The following do not constitute a change 
of course: a change of one or more subjects 
within an elected curriculum or program; 
the dropping of a subject without replacing 
it with another; the adding of a subject; 
change in the sequence in which subjects are 
taken, or advancement from a basic or pre- 








paratory phase to an advanced phase of a 
course. 

VA explained that it is issuing its regula. 
tions on dead-line dates at this time in order 
to give veterans ample opportunity to make 
their plans for the future. 





McCarthy Gets Action 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Senator Jor McCartTuy has achieved 
a great deal in his charges against poor 
security risks in the State Department. 
Mr. George Sokolsky has recently called 
attention to some of his accomplish- 
ments to date. I am including his ar- 
ticle as part of my remarks which ap- 
— in the Washington Times-Her- 
ald: 


THESE D/ Ys 
(By George Sokolsky) 


The attack on Senator McCartTuy, of Wis- 
consin, so far, seems to be focused upon one 
point: He is being accused inot of saying too 
much but of being ill-mannered, loud, and 
exaggerative. He is being accused of over- 
statement, of employing such a term as “top 
spy” when nobody can know actually who 
the “top spy” ever is. 

Maybe so. JcE MCCARTHY, I am sure, would 
not advertise himself as a delicate powder- 
puff. He-is both Irish and a marine and that 
involves a man in a pattern of life. 

My old friend, Smedley Butler, was a 
Quaker; yet he became a marine general. 
I once heard him deliver an address to his 
marines which would, had they known about 
it, have made our State Department lulus 
not only blush but positively crimson. 

Now, let us see what Senator Jor Mc- 
CARTHY’s noise has so far accomplished: 

1. It forced Deputy Undersecretary Peuri- 
foy to admit that the State Department had 
become a nest of homiosexuals and that he 
had fired 91 of them—all subject, because of 
their vice, to blackmail. Mr. Peurifoy can 
probably in truth say that he did it before 
he heard Joe's bellow, but he kept whatever 
he did strictly to himself and nobody has yet 
assured us that these unfortunates have nct 
got jobs elsewhere in the Government; 

2. He established, through the Washing- 
ton, D. C., police force, that this is only a 
segment of the colony of perverts in Gov- 
ernment. 

3. He reopened interest in the Amerasia 
case, which is the key to espionage in the 
State, Treasury, Army, Navy Departments 
and the OSS. 

4. He established the fact beyond doubt, 
that the administration protects Commu- 
nists, pro-Communists, fellow travelers and 
stooges by objecting to a full, impartial, 
bipartisan investigation into the perils of 
espionage at a time when espionage has 
been proved in the Alger Hiss and the Fuchs 
cases. 

5. He exposed Senator Typrncs as capable 
of misquoting J. Edgar Hoover, and of giv- 
ing a false impression that the FBI clears 
persons as though it were a court and not a 
police department. 

6. He blew the top off the State Depart- 
ment far eastern policy. In this regard: 

A. He forced Owen Lattimore to give pub- 
licity to his own recommendations which 
many Americans, including myself, will re- 
gard as harmful to the United States, 











B. He frightened Dean Acheson into a pub- 
licity campaign to separate himself from 
Lattimore, 

C. He reopened interest in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

D. He reopened interest in the Pacific 
story, a series of 181 NBC broadcasts to our 
troops during and after the war. 

E. He ended the trickery of the Bangkok 
Conference by which the State Department 
sought a way to recognize Soviet China by 
indirection, 

F. He knocked the spots out of the smart 
trick of bringing Soviet China into the 
United Nations by majority vote. 

Much of this Senator Joz McCarTny ac- 
complished by indirection, just as he had 
nothing to do personally with Dean Ache- 
son's attempt to restore the bipartisan for- 
eign policy by having the obscure John Sher- 
man Cooper and the Deweyite John Foster 
Dulles taken into the State Department. 

To the rank and file of the Republican 
Party, Cooper is wholly unknown and when 
they check his voting record during his one 
term in the Senate, it does not look Repub- 
lican. As for John Foster Dulles, this act 
surely ends his political career as a Repub- 
lican, 

For any man is entitled once to such a 
mistake as recommending Alger Hiss to the 
Carnegie endowment, but when to that is 
added an effort to throw a protective wall 
around the current administration of the 
State Department, it is indicative of polit- 
ical cloudiness. Besides, the Dewey group 
seems to be abandoning participation in 
national Republican leadership. 

The point is that the State Department 
would not have begged Senator VANDENBERG 
and Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH of New Jer- 
sey to help them put up a false facade of bi- 
partisanship had not Senator McCartuy’s 
excitement proved that there never has been 
a Republican-Democratic bipartisan foreign 
policy on the most vital issues. Policy has 
been made by little people in Key jobs. 

It sometimes takes unusual means to bring 
out the truth—but the truth will come out. 





Import of Czechoslovak Women’s Shoes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following release of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, regard- 
ing the import of women’s Czechoslo- 
vak shoes, which matter is now being 
investigated by “the Treasury Depart- 
ment in order to determine whether or 
not these imports are in violation of the 
Antidumping Act of 1921: 


[From the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association Shoe News of April 11, 1950] 
FEBRUARY IMPORTS OF CZFCHOSLOVAK WOMEN’S 

SHogrs Tora, 153,436 Pairs—THREE TIMES 

JANUARY IMPORTS 

Imports of women’s shoes from Czechoslo- 
vakia during February 1950 totaled 153,436 
pairs, valued at $146,644, according to the 
New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
based on official data released by the United 
States Department of Commerce. “This 
amount is three times the January imports 
of Czech shoes of 58,018 pairs, valued at 
$47,064. Furthermore, the combined im- 
rts for January-February of 211,454 pairs 
lued at $193,708 is fully 112.5 percent 
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greater than imports for the full year of 1949, 
which equaled 99,491 pairs, valued at $101,- 
413,” stated Maxwell Field, executive vice 
president of the association. 

“Equally as interesting as the heavy in- 
crease in imports is the fact that the average 
price of these women’s casual shoes, based 
on the declared values stated on the import 
manifests, is only 95 cents per pair,” declared 
Mr. Field. These facts substantiate our 
association’s previous claims that over a mil- 
lion pairs of Czech shoes will be imported 
into the United States this year, and that the 
declared price constituted a suspicion of 
dumping in violation of the antidumping 
Act of the 1921. The Customs Bureau of the 
United States Treasury Department is pres- 
ently reviewing this situation to determine 
whether a formal investigation should be 
undertaken under this law,” Mr. Field 
pointed out. 





An Iowa Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the March 
31 issue of the Iowa Development Bulle- 
tin contains a brief but highly interest- 
ing account of the boyhood of the world- 
renowned Wright Brothers, the first men 
to fly heavier-than-air machines. The 
setting is Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in my dis- 
trict; the time, 1878. The original 
source of the story is the official biog- 
raphy of the Wright Brothers, written 
by Fred C. Kelly and authorized by 
Orville Wright. My State is proud to 
have sheltered these great men in their 
youth, and, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include their 
story, which is a part of Iowa’s lore: 

THE WRIGHT BROTHERS IN IOWA 


In June 1878, when Orville was 7 years old 
and Wilbur was 11, the Wright family left 
Dayton, Ohio, because the work of the father, 
who had been made a bishop of the United 
Brethren Church, was shifted to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. And it was in a house on 
Adams Street, in Cedar Rapids, not long 
after their arrival there, that an event oc- 
curred which was to have much influence on 
the lives of Wilbur and Orville—as well as to 
have its effect on the whole human race. 

Bishop Wright had returned from a short 
trip on church business, bringing with him 
a little present for his two younger sons. 

“Look here, boys!’ he said to Wilbur and 
Orville, holding out his hands with something 
hidden between them. Then he tossed the 
gift toward them. But instead of falling at 
once to the floor or into their hands, as they 
expected, it went to the ceiling where it 
fluttered briefly before it fell. It was a fly- 
ing machine, a helicopter, the invention of 
a Frenchman, Alphonse Penaud. Made of 
cork, bamboo, and thin paper, the device 
weighed so little that twisted rubber bands 
provided all the power needed to send it 
aloft forafewseconds. As the brothers were 
to learn later, Penaud, an invalid during 
most of his short life, had not only invented, 
as early as 1871, various kinds of toy flying- 
machines, both the helicopter type and 
others that flew horizontally, but was the 
originator of the use of rubber bands for 
motive power. Simple as was this helicop- 
ter—they called it the “bat”—Wilbur and 
Orville felt great admiration for its inge- 
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nuity. Though it soon went the way of ull 
fragile toys, the impression it left on their 
minds never faded. 

Not long afterward Wilbur tried to build 
an improvement on the toy helicopter. If 
so small a device could fiy, why not make a 
bigger one that could fly longer and higher? 
Orville was still too young to contribute 
much to the actual building of larger models, 
but he was Keenly interested as Wilbur made 
several, each larger than the one preceding. 
To the brothers’ astonishment, they dis- 
covered that the bigger the machine, the 
less it would fly; and if it was much bigger 
than the original toy, it wouldn’t fly at all. 
They did not yet understand that a machine 
of only twice the linear dimensions of an- 
other would require eight times the power. 

While in Cedar Rapids, Orville showed 
enterprise in another direction. He had 
enough intellectual curiosity to study lessons 
that the teacher had not assigned. When 
a@ little more than 8 years old he told his 
father that he was tired of the Second 
Reader they were still studying at school and 
wished he had a Third Reader. 

One morning, not long after that, at the 
middle of the school year, the principal came 
to the room Orville was in and announced 
that any pupils who showed enough profi- 
ciency in reading might be promoted at once, 
without waiting until the end of the year, 
and begin the Third Reader. The more 
promising members of the class, s*lected by 
the teacher, then stood toeing a cl.alk mark, 
up front, as was commonly done, and took 
turns at reading. In his alarm lest he might 
not do himself full justice, Orville, someone 
told him later, held his book upside down. 
That did not prevent him from reading 
accurately, as he knew the book by heart, 
and he was promoted. 

“I’m now in the Third Reader class,” he 
proudly announced when he reached home 
that noon. 

“Well, that’s a strange thing,” said his 
father. “Just this morning I bought the 
Third Reader you asked for. But,” he added, 
“you won’t be able to use it today, because 
you're going to miss school this afternoon. 
I have arranged for you and Wilbur to go to 
the photographer’s and have your pictures 
taken.” 

Orville’s picture thus commemorated what 
had seemed to him an important event in his 
life. 








American Samoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, today 
I wish to join with my friend, Peter Tali 
Coleman, of American Samoa, who is now 
a student in one of our Washington uni- 
versities, in calling the attention of the 
Members of the House to the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the flag raising on American 
Samoa which anniversary occurred yes- 
terday, April 17, 1950. 

It has been my great privilege to visit 
and to personally meet the present lead- 
ers of the American Samoans in Tutuila, 
as well as the Samoans living under the 
New Zealand flag on the islands of 
Savaii and Upolu. 

American Samoa, a group of islands 
same 900 miles south of the equator, were 
acquired by the United States during the 
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period 1889-99 through agreement be- 
tween Britain, the United States, and 
Germany. At that time the great 
Samoan race was split by this agreement 
without their consent and approval. 
These three great powers simply made a 
division of the territory which suited 
their convenience and ideas. During all 
of these years American Samoa has made 
greet progress. ‘These people are as 
magnificent in character and intelligence 
and loyal and as ambitious as any peo- 
ple you could find in colonial life. In 
all of the colonial possessions of the 
earth there could be found no finer peo- 
ple. In stature, in general appearance, 
cleanliness, and sincerity they are par 
excellence. In American Samoa you 
find no poor people, rich, or so-called 
middle-class people of consequence, The 
economy of the islands is operated under 
the Matai or chieftain system with high 
talking chiefs, talking chiefs, and other 
chiefs. The Matai and the chiefs see 
that all of their clansmen or tribesmen— 
the very young, the teenagers, the mid- 
dle-aged, and the old—are all properly 
fed, clothed, and housed. They are am- 
bitious from the standpoint of educa- 
tion and of striving toward obtaining 
a full and complete life as sought by the 
American people. The American Sa- 
moans and other parts of their race 
which are now under the control pri- 
marily of New Zealand—Germany hav- 
ing lost this territory to New Zealand 
following World War I—look forward to 
the day when the machinery of the Trus- 
tee Council of the United Nations, to- 
gether with the Congress of the United 
States will bring the whole Samoan race 
back together under the protection of the 
United States. Shortly our Congress 
will be called upon to consider the ap- 
proval of an organic act setting up a 
civilian form of government for Ameri- 
can Samoa—they having been under our 
Navy rule for the past several decades— 
and this act, when approved, will un- 
questionably offer American citizenship 
to the Samoans, giving them a bill of 
rights and set them up as a possession 
but not as an organized territory sub- 
ject to becoming a State at some future 
date. 

Under permission granted, I submit for 
the Recorp the following statement pre- 
pared by Mr. Peter Coleman: 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FLaG-RaIsING 
Day IN AMERICAN SAMOA, APRIL 17, 1950 
(By Peter Tali Coleman of American Samoa) 

Fifty years ago today, the American flag 
was raised in Tutuila, the main island of the 
American Samoa group. It was for the first 
time the United States of America deviated 
from its then established foreign policy of 
nonintervention. It was on this day that the 
haégh chiefs of Tutuila, without any solicita- 
tion, ceded the islands of Tutuila and Aunu’u 
to the Government of the United States “for 
the promotion of the peace and welfare of 
the people of said islands, for the establish- 
ment of a good and sound government, and 
for the preservation of the rights and prop- 
erty of the inhabitants of said islands, the 
chiefs, rulers, and people thereof are de- 
sirous of granting unto the said Government 
of the United States full power and authore- 
ity to enact proper legislation for and to 
control the said islands, and are further de- 
: g all disabilities that may 
be existing in connection therewith, and to 
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ratify and to confirm the grant of the rule 
of said islands heretofore granted on the 
2d (sic) day of April 1900.” Commander B, 
F. Tilley, commandant of the naval station, 
Tutuila, hoisted the American flag. The 
deed of cessation was signed by Leoso in the 
presence of and at the request of the chiefs 
and representatives of the division of Fofo 
and Aitulagi and by Pele in the presence of 
and at the request of the chiefs and repre- 
sentatives of the division of Sua and Vai- 
fanua in Tutuila in conformity with Samoan 
custom, 

Now, the day of democracy is dawning in 
the vast, once turbulent Pacific. Hawaii, 
the adult, is ready, willing, and able to shoul- 
der the responsibilities demanded cf a mem- 
ber of our society of States. Guam, the child, 
is taking its first step toward the fulfillment 
of a nurtured hope for self-government. 
Samoa, the embryo, is awaiting further de- 
velopments that will bring about its govern- 
ment of the people. 

In World War II this American possession 
joined readily in the war effort. Samoans 
participated in this global effort together 
with the rest of the American boys in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Corps. 
Some made the supreme sacrifice for that 
cause which this flag represents. Thus, to- 
day, the Samoan stands as an American, be- 
lieving in the fundamental principle of “In 
God we trust,” as a common denominator of 
the Christian world. 

In the near future, Samoa will be afforded 
an opportunity to participate in a repre- 
sentative form of government. It should be 
no challenge to its traditional system, for the 
representative form of government is only 
a modification, and both are founded on the 
same principle that the life of the land is 
preserved in its righteousness. As Ameri- 
cans, we can all feel proud of this little 
island. It may be a molehill in our country 
of States, but it is a towering mountain pro- 
claiming to the eyes of the freedom-seeking 
people in the Pacific and Asia the recognition 
of one of God’s greatest endowments to 
man—his natural rights. 





Memorial Address by William H. McIntyre, 
National Vice President, the Society of 
American Legion Founders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a recent address by Mr. William H. Mc- 
Intyre, national vice president cf the So- 
ciety of American Legion Founders and 
a past national officer of three promi- 
nent veterans’ organizations in this 
country. He is, also, at the present time, 
Irew York department chairman of 
graves registration of the American 
Legion: 

The address follows: 

The debt to the living and dead can be 
discharged by deeds, by building a secure 
nation in a world which never again will turn 
to war. 

Some of us were present on that cool gray 
morning 31 years ago when the bugle sounded 
“cease firing,” others at a later date in 1945 
in both the European and Pacific theaters 
when cessation of hostilities happened. 





Once again we meet to honor our dead. 
Your speaker had the privilege to be pres. 
ent when the first of our heroic dead were 
exhumed at St. Laurent Cemetery, Normandy, 
France, in September 1947, and has met every 
funeral ship arriving in the port of New 
York and attended services at the pier. Over 
107,000 have been returned to date. 

Nothing I might say here can minimize 
the great loss nor alleviate the suffering of 
their families. These dead stand in an un. 
broken line of patriots who dared to die that 
freedom might live and increase its bless. 
ings. Freedom lives and through it they live 
in a way that humbles the undertakings of 
most men. 

The debt to the living and dead can be 
discharged by deeds, yes, by building a secure 
nation in a world which never again will 
turn to war. Perhaps atomic energy will 
prevent further conflicts; however, we should 
be prepared, keep our powder dry and in 
sufficient quantity. 

At this time it would be unfaithful not to 
recognize the evils which exist. However, I 
do wish to bring to your attention and think 
it proper and fitting, the fact, that there are 
too many doctrines being preached and tol- 
erated in this great country of ours. 

The only ism that we are interested in is 
that of Americanism. Only a short time ago 
many of us saw marching in and around dif- 
ferent parts of our State those who would 
te.r apart and rend asunder the structures 
of happiness and contentment. While it is 
true that our Constitution guarantees free 
speech and tolerance, bear in mind that law 
and order are fundamental and liberty must 
not be taken for license. 

The persons that I have seen parading 
should be taught a love for America. Love 
for America should be inculcated in the fam- 
ilies of foreigners, especially those who de- 
sire to become citizens. Never in the his- 
tory of our country has there been a greater 
need for cmphasizing the principles of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

If, in our schools we had a respect for God 
and an adherence and practice of some reli- 
gion, we need never fear any ism that would 
sow the seeds of discontent, and mob rule 
would have no place in America, Respect 
for authority is the greatest responsibility 
of the citizens of this country. 

Children of immature age cannot under- 
stand, let alone discuss the doctrines that 
are being preached. We grant these children 
may be curious, but why in common sense 
should we let the little school house of our 
youth be torn apart by propaganda from 
people living beyond the iron curtain? 

There are definite and decent limitations 
for individuals’ expressions, therefore, we 
should interest ourselves in what is taking 
place in our community. Don’t stand idle; 
with the unrest that is rampant in the world 
today it behooves all to be on their guard 
to respect and obey the law, to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica and continue to love, honor and enjoy 
our independence and freedom, 





Mr. Facing-Both-Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the following 
article by William Henry Chamberlin, 











which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal recently: 
Mr. FacInG-BotH-Ways—Spririt oF BUNYAN’S 
FABULOUS CHARACTER HAs BEEN PRESENT IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION’S CONDUCT OF FOREIGN 
PoLicy 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Recent criticisms of the State Department 
have elicited a storm of countercriticism. 
The men who have censured the present Sec- 
retary of State and some of his aides have 
been accused of being factious isolationists, 

uilty of weakening American foreign policy 

t a critical moment. 

But there are stronger elements in the 
mood of popular distrust which lies behind 
current criticism than the thick-and-thin 
defenders of Mr. Acheson and the Depart- 
ment which he heads recognize. One of the 
ymbolic characters in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress is Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. There 
has been too much of the spirit of Mr. Facing- 
Both-Ways in the records of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administration. Here is the 
explanation for the attitude of mistrust 
which has recently come into the open. 

There are, for instance, the implications 
of Mr. Acheson’s aggressive assertion of 
friendship for Alger Hiss, convicted of per- 
jury in connection with his denial that he 






urned over a considerable number of State 
Department confidential documents to a So- 
let spy ring. My. A. A. Berle, a State Depart- 

ont colleague of Acheson, has testified that 
in 1941 he communicated to Acheson infor- 
mation suggesting that Hiss’ loyalty was 
under some question. Acheson brushed this 
aside and Hiss went from one high wartime 
assignment to another. He was one of the 
small number of American diplomatic repre- 
ntatives at Yalta and he played a promi- 
ent role in the organization of the United 
itions. 


MR. ACHESON’S IDEAS HAVE CHANGED 


One may sympathize with the chivalry 
of Mr. Acheson’s refusal to turn his back on 
a friend who had apparently gone wrong and 
yet feel that there is a certain inconsistency 
between what might fairly be called a sub- 

ntial error of judgment in the Hiss case 
and the Secretary’s recent trumpet call for 
total diplomacy. 

Mr. Acheson’s recent state papers on the 
state of American-Soviet relations have been 
excellent. They have been well reasoned and 

listic. But here again the shadow of “Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways” obtrudes. Mr. Acheson 
did not always cherish such views. 

As late as November 1945 he was the State 
Department representative at a Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship meeting in 
honor of the notorious “red dean” of Canter- 
bury, who rather grotesquely combines his 
clerical office with insistent preaching of the 

lories of Stalin’s atheistic tyranny. This or- 

nization was subsequently placed on the 
Attorney General’s subversive list. 

At this meeting Mr. Acheson assured the 
enthusiastic audience that never in the past, 
present, or future has there been any place 

i the globe where the interests of the Amer- 

n and Russian people clashed or were an- 
tagonistic. This was at a time when sharp 
American-Soviet differences of opinion had 
developed on a number of issues, on Poland, 
the Balkans, Iran, the peace treaty pro- 
cedures, anrong others. At any rate the jump 

m this assurance of eternal harmony to 

» present doctrine of eternal discord is 
substantial and is not calculated to clear up 
public opinion. 

One of the Secretary’s recent seven points 
for peace with Moscow was the freeing of 
the satellite countries and the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops and police within Soviet 
frontiers. But in 1946 Acheson was influen- 
tial in getting an American credit of $90,- 
000,000 for a Polish Government which was 
Communist-dominated and which was vio- 


wm 
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lating all the conditions for the “free un- 
fettered elections” which had been prom- 
ised at Yalta. The grant of this credit was 
against the advice of Arthur Bliss Lane, 
American Ambassador to Poland, who want- 
ed to see some free elections and a few 
elementary civil liberties first. 


POOR JUDGMENT ON CHINA POLICY 


Consistently opposing proposals for large- 
scale aid to Nationalist China, Acheson as- 
sured the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on March 20, 1947: “The Chinese Gov- 
ernment * * * is not threatened by de- 
feat by the Communists. The war with 
the Communists is going on much as it has 
for the last 20 years.” 

This was not a very perspicacious judg- 
ment, as the rapid collapse in 1949 would 
soon show. Nor was the sting of the debacle 
of American policy in China drawn by the 
following sentence in the letter to the Presi- 
dent which served as a preface to the white 
paper on China: 

“The unfortunate but inescapable fact is 
that the ominous result of the civil war in 
China was beyond the control of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

If the “ominous” outlook had been clear- 
ly recognized in 1947, it is at least conceiv- 
able that something more might have been 
done, both on the Chinese side and on the 
American. It would, of course, be unfair 
to saddle Mr. Acheson with responsibility 
for the collapse in China. 

But he has been unfortunate, to say the 
least, in his China policy, if indeed there has 
been a policy, apart from waiting for the 
dust to settle. The world isolationist is 
often hurled in reproach at critics of any 
phase of the Roosevelt and Truman foreign 
policies. 

But the course of events has made us iso- 
lationists in China, whether we like it or 
not. The Communist regime in China has 
proved impossible to deal with; it has forced 
us in self-respect to withdraw our diplo- 
matic and consular personnel. At the same 
time we have done everything to cold shoul- 
der continued Nationalist resistance on For- 
mosa. 

When there are fewer inconsistencies, 
when the spirit of “Mr. Facing-Both-Ways” 
disappears, there will be a more united and 
confident public opinion behind American 
foreign policy. 





Something Is Wrong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just received a very interesting 
letter. It is from aman who says “I am 
just an ordinary citizen.” His theme 
is reckless Government spending and he 
finds support in statements made by im- 
portant people. His point is well made. 
I include all of his letter at this point: 

APRIL 11, 1950. 

Dear Sir: I am just an ordinary citizen, 
but it appears to me that something is 
wrong: 

(a) Because Senator Pavunt DOUGLAS says, 
“We must reverse the trend whereby every- 
one is taking a quick grab at the Public 
Treasury. Folks have got to be sold in let- 
ting up—or we will be in trouble.” 
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(b) Because Dr. Vannevar Bush says, “A 
people bent on a soft security, surrendering 
their birthright of individual self-reliance 
for favors, voting themselves into Eden from 
@ supposedly inexhaustible public purse, 
supporting everyone by soaking a fast-dis- 
appearing rich * * * will not measure 
up to competition with a tough dictatorship.” 

(c) Because the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes says, “Our real trouble is debt and 
taxes. We cannot cure it by more debt and 
more taxes.” 

(d) Because Dr. Edwin C. Nourse says, “I 
am not happy when I see Government slip- 
ping back into deficits as a way of life in a 
period when production and employment are 
high, instead of putting its fiscal house in 
order and husbanding reserves to support the 
economy if less prosperous times overtake 
us.” 

(e) Because Mr. Bernard Baruch says that 
among the most important developments of 
the first half of the twentieth century is 
man’s loss of confidence in himself and turn- 
ing too much to the state instead of himself. 

(f) And, finally, because our national defi- 
cit of $6,000,000,000 this year means that we 
are spending $16,000,000 more each day than 
we are taking in. 

Don’t you think that we should get on, 
and stay on, a pay-as-you-go basis? Is there 
any good reason why my children and grand- 
children should pay for my social and wele 
fare benefits? 

Why wouldn’t one solution be to restrict 
the benefits of the Government’s social and 
welfare legislation to those who need it? 

I am writing you, because it seems to me 
that you are in a position to do something 
about it. My name is Charles R. Petticrew, 
304 West Forty-sixth Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., 34 years old, with wife and four chil- 
dren, veteran (5% years in service), and 
modest income. (Driving 1947 Dodge and 
is busy paying mortgage on house.) 

If the above facts are in error, I would 
appreciate your writing me and pointing out 
what is incorrect. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. PETTICREW. 





1950 Battle Line—David Against Go- 
liath—Edwin Arthur Hall Versus the 


Binghamton Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, to my friends back home who 
want to see American Government pre- 
vail, I am issuing the call to resist the 
Red Fascists in the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gressional District as you have never 
done before. 

The anti-Hall propaganda, circulated 
by these venal wretches for so man} 


woman in the counties of Broome, Che- 
nango and Madison and at long last must 
compel all of you to stand fearlessiy on 
the side of truth. 

Foremost and practically the only real 
perpetrator of hate toward the six-times 
elected Representative of this district 
stands the Binghamton Press, the great- 
est mud slinging Gargantua in the Na- 
tion today. 
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In company with the Press and bring- 
ing up the unhappy rear, follows an 
ugly assortment of pasty-faced syco- 
phants, entirely subservient to their mas- 
ter but as bloodthirsty to g2t at your Con- 
gressman as the Press itself. 

These are the poison-peddlers, who 
employ their every working hour with 
one unholy pastime, besmirching the 
name of EDWIN ARTHUR HALL from every 
street corner and cracker barrel and to 
every unsuspecting citizen in our district. 

For 11 years, this mighty dirt dissem- 
ination has persisted, and is now reach- 
ing its foul crescendo. 

Responsibility for such un-American 
defiance of the people’s will to elect their 
own Representative during all these 
years rests mainly upon the shoulders 
of the Binghamton Press. 

Suffice it to say, with all its open 
avowed intentions to overthrow the 
American electoral system, with all its 
honesty of sinister purpose to destroy 
Members of Congress, the Communist 
Daily Worker is a piker compared to the 
Binghamton Press. 

Because the Press assumes to play the 
role of something it is not, the apothe- 
osis of American respectability. The 
pseudo-intellectuals, who cling to its 
pay rolls as editorial writers actually are 
nothing more than literary punks de- 
voted to the lousy profession of charac- 
ter assassination. 

Their hate-filled minds have one obses- 
sion, and this has long since reached a 
perverted stage, to plunge their quivering 
quills into the back of your Congressman, 
while he is facing our Nation’s Capitol, 
fighting the battle of the people. 

Under the protection of the oft-abused 
freedom of the press, these zealots of 
avarice have ridden long roughshod over 
the reason and sensibilities of the voters 
of this district, sniping, sp2aring, har- 
pooning all the forthright attempts of 
your Congressman in the interests of 
orderly legislative action. 

I repeat, the Communist Daily Worker 
is not more dangerous than the Bing- 
hamton Press to the preservation of a 
free American-electoral system in the 
Thirty-seventh Congressional District. 

Sadly enough, due to their being tol- 
erated, these monkeys have become so 
commonplace in our decent society here- 
abouts, they appear as proper and harm- 
less as Pope’s subject in his “Essay on 
Man.” 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 


We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Their nefarious work in the Bingham- 
ton area has produced a master plot for 
smearing public officials. Their sup- 
posed function, news gathering, went out 
the window when they got their first 
taste of blood some years back. 

Of course, the target which they have 
shot at most consistently of all their sor- 
did below-the-belt schemes is your 
Congressman. 


Just as Stalin knows America stands 


in his path for world domination, so is 
mton Press fully aware that 
iUR HALL is the only obstacle 


the Bin 
Epwin Ani: 
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in her way for complete political power 
in New York’s southern tier. 

They are sworn to remove this only 
barrier by any and all means at their 
command. 

In spite of their tremendous circula- 
tion in Congressman HALu’s district and 
their day-by-day defaming of him, they 
still have a long way to go before they 
can eliminate him, and they know it. 

Their plan is this: Cut the ground 
from under Hatv’s feet, soften up his 
support by continuing their limitless 
smears; then get behind an innocent- 
locking candidate and use him to try to 
finish Hatt off. 

My undying objective between now 
and August 22 will be to throw the with- 
ering spotlight of public exposure upon 
these rats and foil their plot. 

I do not know whether the political 
blueprint now being followed by the 
Binghamton Press is in use throughout 
the fast-growing Gannett newspapers, 
but if it is, I am certain this group is 
bent upon complete political domination 
of the Northeast. 

I do know this, that I am fighting for 
my political life against a giddy Goliath, 
already drunk with power, and if I am 
to survive, I will have to use all the peb- 
bles in my slingshot, which are no bigger 
than David’s when he faced the giant. 

I presume it was jumbled journalism 
like that practiced by the Binghamton 
Press which caused no less an American 
statesman than Thomas Jefferson to say: 


A man who never looks in a newspaper is 
better informed than he who reads them; 


to the truth than he whose mind is filled 
with falsehoods and errors. (Source: UE 
News, November 28, 1949, p. 7.) 


So the battle lines are drawn in the 
Thirty-seventh Congressional District: 
it is David against Goliath, EDWIN ARTHUR 
HA.t versus the Binghamton Press. 

The galaxy of candidates arrayed 
against me is of no consequence. The 
Press will knock out all of them before 
the time for filing arrives except the one 
made to order for the Press. 

It would be foolhardy to deal with the 
candidates when the only opponent is 
the Binghamton Press. 

The Press would have you think that 
HALL is the only one who has enemies. 
The thousands of letters I have received 
condemning the Binghamton Press for 
their 11 years’ smear campaign against 
a man of the people proves the Press has 
a host of them. 

The struggle is between the Press and 
me. The Press is so far out on the limb 
it cannot now retreat. The lines are 
drawn. There is no other issue from 
now on, Either the Press beats me, or 
it must retire from political dominance 
once and for all in our southern tier. 

Let them call forth all the anti-HALL 
forces in this district. Let them encour- 
age the large Communist cell which has 
operated without their interference for 
a long time in the triple cities. 

Let them bring forth their greatest 
gobs of smear because they will need it, 

I believe the decent, respectable, up- 
standing Americans of our section are 
still in the majority and that they will 
back me up in this, my Armageddon, 








Essential Unity of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by John Griffin 
from the Boston Sunday Post, Boston, 
Mass., April 16, 1950: 


Cross-CountTRY TRIP REVEALS THAT WE Can 
Have GReatT FAITH IN ,OUR LAND—REAL 
Voice oF AMERIcA Is Its Busy MAcHINEs 
AND ROLLING REAPERS—PRODUCTION Power 
AMAZING 

(By John Griffin) 


Last week we flew from New York to Los 
Angeles on a quick trip which gave us a 
couple of days in California and a couple in 
Arizona and permitted us to be home before 
the week was out. It left us with a lot of 
awe for the majesty of America. 

An American Airlines DC-6 coach service 
coast-to-coast was being inaugurated on 
Easter Sunday and a group of newspaper- 
men were taken along on a preinaugural 
flight. We are not plugging for American 
Airlines, but we wish everyone could take 
such a trip. 

It inspires a pride in America and a feel- 
ing for the country which cannot be had sit- 
ting at a desk. In the space of a few hours 
the might of the industrial East passes be- 
neath, and the broad reaches of the Middle 
West, the great granary of America, are suc- 
ceeded by the grandeur of the Reckies and 
then come the incredible areas of southern 
California. 

You do a lot of thinking as you travel 
along at 300 miles an hour. You wonder at 
the ignorance and arrogance of the Commu- 
nists and the pinkos who have the colossal 
gall to believe they can upset a nation of 
such magnitude and such potential. 

Then you move around in California and 
the Southwest and talk to people in all walks 
of life, and you begin to wonder whether 
Washington has any conception of the way 
people are thinking. 


FREEDOM A VITAL PART 


You think of the things that might be 
wrong about America, the poverty that exists 
in certain areas, the political connivance that 
sometimes mars our national existence, and 
then you begin to realize that all these 
things are bound to fade away in the face of 
the great facts and the great possibilities 
that are in this country. 

You sense most of all the freedom that is 
a vital part of America, where people travel 
about without ever a thought of State lines 
or any other boundaries in their realization 
that it is all one big country, full of power 
and majesty. 

You talk to a movie director in Hollywocd 
and a farmer in Arizona, a storekeeper in 
Chicago, and a mechanic in Detroit and you 
find that despite all the efforts of those who 
would destroy our form of government, they 
are making less progress than the headlines 
would indicate. 

You wish that some of the people in the 
other nations of the world could come here, 
and that instead of groups going over to study 
Germany and other occupied areas, that Ger- 
mans and others, particularly the influential 
people in the countries that border on the 
iron curtain, could be taken on a tour of 
the United States. 

The Voice of America can never convey the 
stature of America. The best it can do is 
counteract some of the propaganda that is 

















directed against the United States. The only 
way the real feeling of America can be trans- 
mitted abroad in an influential way is 
through people who see and know America. 


REAL VOICE OF AMERICA 


Rex Smith, vice president of American 
Airlines, has suggested in Washington that 
such a program of seeing America be pro- 
vided for business and governmental and 
professional leaders of European countries. 
It would, we are convinced, do more to show 
our advantages than 100 Voices of America. 

Because the Voice of America is not the 
voice of some script writer in Washington 
sent out over the air to foreign lands. The 
voice of America can be heard in the hum- 
ming machinery of the industrial areas, in 
the clank of the reapers that cut through 
the vast wheat fields of the Midwest, in the 
thump of the pumps that bring water up 
from the earth to irrigate the farms and 
ranches of the Southwest. 

It can be heard in the traffic noises on the 
highways of the Nation; in the busy roar of 
the big airports; in the streets of a thousand 
small towns. It can be felt by anyone who is 
attuned to it, and it forms a sound that in- 
spires and quickens the spirit. 

But even before people are brought from 
other lands to hear it, Americans should pay 

more attention. Many Americans do not 
know their own country. Not everyone, of 
course, has the time and the means to travel, 
but as time goes on most people are having 
more opportunity for leisure, and perhaps it 
won't be long before the average person gets 
to know his own country. 

Then the industrial worker of the East will 
know something about the man in the Mid- 
west who owns his own land and works it, 
and the farmer of the West will appreciate 
the problems of his fellow countrymen 
whose way of making a living is different 
from his own. 


CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE 


Then there will be less fear in this coun- 
try and more confidence in its future. The 
fear that too many politicians are fostering 
nowadays develops from lack of confidence 
in our own country. If we listened to the 
cries out of the Capital, the conflicting 
voices of the scientists and the politicians, 
and had no other information and no sense 
of what America really is, we would easily 
become prey to unreasonable hysteria. 

It 1s impossible to cross the country and 
talk to people in other areas without ob- 
taining a renewal of faith and a bolstering of 
confidence. You can’t be in California for 
breakfast and in New York for dinner the 
same day without realizing the essential 
unity of America. 

The Communists and the pinks can spout 
from the forums and do their utmost, but, 
fortunately, they are only a trifle in the 
Nation that reaches from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific across areas that, in every re- 
pect, hold unlimited possibilities for the 
future. 

We intend to keep on hammering at Com- 
munists and deceitful politicians, but we 
have @ new and unshakable faith in the 
reatness of this country as it stands and 
its limitless possibilities for the future. 





Veterans’ Hospital Facilities in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
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should like to bring to the attention of 
this body some recent communications 
that have come to my office on the de- 
plorable veterans’ hospital situation in 
California. 

In addition to many letters from in- 
dividual veterans, I have received com- 
munications from veterans’ organiza- 
tions, from local chambers of commerce, 
from other interested public and private 
groups urging reconsidera‘ion of the 
present policy of closing service facili- 
ties, in view of the probable drastic ef- 
fects on veterans in need of medical care, 
on the personnel of the hospitals, and on 
the communities involved. 

I should like to submit here only the 
communications from organizations. 
The first, from the American Veterans 
Committee, is on the general hospital 
situation. The other seven are similar 
resolutions protesting against the closing 
of the Van Nuys Birmingham Hospital 
and the removal of patients—including 
veterans—and staff to the naval hos- 
pital at Long Beach. These communi- 
cations are from, first, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, San Fernando; second, 
San Fernando Chamber of Commerce; 
third, Sun Valley Chamber of Commerce; 
fourth, Woodland Hills Chamber of 
Commerce; fifth, Woodland Hills Men’s 
Club; sixth, Council of the City of San 
Fernando; seventh, Kiwanis Club of 
Sepulveda. 

Inasmuch as the resolutions in every 
case are practically identical, I give it 
below as it came to me from the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. The signatories 
on the other resolutions are given in the 
order listed above. 

AMERICAN VETERANS’ COMMITTEE, INC., 

Washington, D. C., March 30, 1950. 
The Honorable HELEN GAaHAGAN DOUGLAS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Dovetas: The wholesale closing 
of Veterans’ Administration hospitals, and 
those of the Army and Navy, has taken a 
particularly heavy toll in southern Cali- 
fornia. Our chapters of the American Vet- 
erans’ Committee (AVC) in and around Los 
Angeles are greatly disturbed by the serious 
shortage of hospital beds for veterans in 
southern California, by the delay in getting 
new hospital construction under way, and 
by the closing of Army and Navy hospitals 
which had contracted to treat VA patients. 

The closing of the Army’s McCormack 
General Hospital and the Navy’s Corona 
hospital has deprived California veterans of 
825 hospital beds. The announced closing 
of the Navy’s Long Beach and Mare Island 
hospitals will slash beds available another 
650. This is the falsest sort of economy. 

In fact, the number of veterans in Cali- 
fornia is steadily increasing as more and 
more people are moving to that State. To 
meet the needs of this growing veteran pop- 
ulation, more hospital beds are needed, and 
needed now. 

There are literally hundreds of veterans 
waiting to be admitted to southern Cali- 
fornia hospitals, particularly veterans who 
are mentally sick or tuberculous. 

AVC wholeheartedly supports your effort, 
and that of your fellow southern California 
Congressmen, to get authority that will per- 
mit the VA to take over Army and Navy 
hospitals that have been closed, or are about 
to be closed. 

We are united in our insistence that Amer- 
ica’s disabled, sick, and mentally ill veterans 
must get an even break. Indiscriminately 


closing hospitals to achieve a dollar saving 
of a few millions, while the loss in suffering 
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and human waste mounts steadily, will in 
the end prove very costly to our country. 
Sincerely, 





Louts C. PAKISER, 
Executive Director. 


—_—— 


Resolution concerning the contemplated 
closing of the Van Nuys Birmingham Hos- 
pital, and the moving of patients and staff 
to the naval hospital at Long Beach 


Whereas the transfer of the Birmingham 
Hospital and its facilities would seriously im- 
pair treatment now provided veterans in this 
area, for the reason that most of the doctors, 
specialists now involved in research work at 
nearby medical schools, would not move with 
it; and 

Whereas the Birmingham Hospital in its 
present location represents a greater con- 
venience to the veterans of the populous Los 
Angeles area who require treatment and reg- 
ular visitation by relatives than if such a 
facility were located at some point outside 
the area of population concentration; and 

Whereas the laboratory at the Birmingham 
Hospital, one of the largest and best equipped 
in the United States, is three or four times 
the size of the laboratory facilities available 
for research and treatment purposes in Long 
Beach; and 

Whereas the cancer research program car- 
ried out here as well as the paraplegic reha- 
bilitation program is likewise not equaled by 
a@ governmental hospital anywhere in the 
United States; and 

Whereas more than $850,000 has already 
been provided local paraplegic veteran pa- 
tients under Public Law 702 for 85 new 
homes built and occupied in this area with 
special features, ramps, low cupboards, 
shelves, fixtures, etc., for the convenience of 
those confined to wheel chairs, but of little 
use to normal individuals, a property in- 
vestment on which the veteran as well as the 
Government would suffer loss in the event of 
resale; and 

Whereas the climate of the San Fernando 
Valley, with its comparatively light rainfall, 
freedom from cold, fogs, and smog, and even 
climate bordering on that found in desert 
areas, is more conducive to the well-being of 
the 455 patients suffering from tuberculosis 
and other respiratory ailments at the Bir- 
mingham Hospital, than the climate to be 
found at Long Beach, adjacent to the ocean; 
and 

Whereas it would require a 20-percent in- 
crease in personnel to staff the Long Beach 
Hospital because of its inconvenient ward 
arrangements, resulting in more than 
$1,000,000 a year added cost for veteran pa- 
tient care; and 

Whereas more than 60 percent of the em- 
ployees, doctors, laboratory workers, hospi- 
tal attendants, nurses, and their families are 
veterans who have bought homes near the 
hospital, an investment on which they woulc 
sustain a loss if the hospital is moved else- 
where; and 

Whereas the closing of the Birmingham 
Hospital with its $5,500,000 a year pay roll 
would be a serious blow to the economy of 
the metropolitan and San Fernando Valley 
areas, a source of prosperity upon which busi- 
ness establishments have long expected they 
might depend: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Captain Frank L. Muller 
Post, No. 2829, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
United States Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, San Fernando, Calif., does hereby reg- 
ister its objection to the proposed move, and 
further recommends that the Birmingham 
Hospital be established by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on a permanent basis, both with 
respect to buildings and all other facilities. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Captain Frank Muller Post, No. 
2829, San Fernando, Calif., Norman R. 
Zeller, Commander,Edmond J. O’Brien, 
Adjutant; San Fernendo Chamber of 
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Commerce, San Fernando, Calif., J. W. 
Flynn, President, Harold R. Allen; Sun 
Valley Chamber of Commerce, Sun Val- 
ley, Calif., S. F. Muhlitner, President, 
George D. Hildebrandt, Secretary; 
Woodland Hills Chamber of Comerce, 
Woodland Hills, Calif., C. C. Living- 
ston, President; Woodland Hills Men’s 
Club, Woodland Hills, Calif., Richard 
William Hutchings, President; Coun- 
cil of the City of San Fernando, San 
Fernando, Calif., Bryce Schnurr, 
mayor, Ray A. Woods, City Clerk; Ki- 
wanis Club of Sepulveda, Sepulveda, 
Calif., Gordon W. McKay, President, C. 
Benjamin Bemis. 


, 
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Greater Lawrence Industrial Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a very excellent editorial that appeared 
in the April 13, 1950, edition of the Eve- 
ning Tribune, Lawrence, Mass. 

This article contains a great deal of 
constructive thought and most worth- 
while suggestion. No doubt, it is a step 
in the right direction, and I am sure a 
most progressive step for the community 
of Greater Lawrence, Mass.: 

Wuat Is Your FvurTvurRe? 


The formation of the Greater Lawrence 
Industrial Corp. is, to me, an indication of 
reborn confidence and faith in Greater Law- 
rence. I believe the other nine incorpo- 
rators of the corporation feel as I do. 

The object of this new corporation is to 
stimulate the promotion of the economic and 
industrial welfare of the people of Greater 
Lawrence, to maintain and increase oppor- 
tunities for employment. 

Ten incorporators cannot do this alone. 
The program, to be effective, needs the help 
and cooperation of everyone. 

I am not an alarmist, nor am I wearing 
rose-colored glasses. I am, however, a busi- 
nessman, and use, I think, a business ap- 
proach to most problems. We, here in 
Greater Lawrence, do have a problem. We 
have groups which have diagnosed the ills 
as deadly with no hope of survival; others, 
as minor irritations that will clear up in 
time. Both are right—minor now, but 
deadly, if we neglect them. 

I refer to the migration of New England 
industries to other parts of the country and 
the curtailment of activity by the inability 
of our mills to meet competitive bids for or- 
ders because of higher production costs and 
higher taxes than in other sections and 
which also handicap us in attracting new 
industries. I have in mind the present un- 
efnployment conditions in our local indus- 
tries caused by the lack of orders. I also 


of some of our families even now, and the 
lack of spending money which will eventually 
be refiected in retail business and, as the 
cycle completes itself, will be felt by the 
manufacturers whose production is governed 
by demand. 

These conditions exist not only in Law- 
rence, they prevail in many cities and towns 
throughout New England and particularly 
in Massachusetts. Textile cities like Law- 
rence, in false confidence in the future, did 


nothing about revaluating and readjusting 
their positions after the boom, war days. 

Since accepting the presidency of the 
Greater Lawrence Industrial Corp. on March 
30, I have made a personal survey of diversi- 
fied Nation-wide industries which, I hoped, 
might be interested in coming to this com- 
munity. But, at the suggestion of locating 
here, the answer was emphatically “No,” 
not only as far as Lawrence is concerned, but 
Massachusetts as well, 

The reasons? 

First, the penalty of State legislation on 
corporations. I learned that in 1941, busi- 
ness paid, throughout the 48 States, an aver- 
age of 1414 percent of all State tax collections 
with the exception of property, sales, and 
certain license and privilege taxes. At that 
time, Massachusetts business paid to this 
itate just about the average, 14.3 percent 
of all tax collections. In 1948, however, 
Massachusetts business paid the highest 
percentage of any State, 33.6 percent, the 
average for the country being 18.1 percent. 
In 7 years the picture has changed sharply 
in this State, from an average experience to 
one where business is taxed nearly twice as 
much as in the average State. I also learned 
that in Massachusetts, $100,000 of plant 
property pays $20,600 per year in taxes, 
whereas in Illinois, for example, this same 
property would pay only $8,450. How can 
we compete with this? 

The other reason was the lack of employee 
cooperation and lower production per worker 
in comparison to similar industries in other 
sections of the country. I, personally, feel 
that workers, seeking what is their just due, 
should receive every help from management, 
but, it is also my conviction that local con- 
ditions and the plant’s ability to meet de- 
mands must receive the serious consideration 
of employees for the preservation of their 
jobs. 

It is encouraging to learn that some com- 
munities are waking up to the threat to their 
existence and that they and State authori- 
ties throughout the region are taking more 
direct action to solve problems of plant, 
space, financing, and taxation, in order to 
improve prospects for industry and jobs in 
New England. Programs are taking a variety 
of forms. In Maine, a Development Credit 
Corporation, pooling a small part of resources 
of Maine banks and other financial institu- 
tions, has opened its doors to make capital 
available to promising enterprises. Civic 
programs, along the idea of our Greater 
Lawrence Industrial Corporation, are being 
organized throughout New England. The 
State of Rhode Island moved to relieve one 
major complaint of its manufacturers by or- 
dering an average cut of 24.5 percent in com- 
pulsory workmen’s compensation rates. In 
Massachusetts, a special commission on tax- 
ation has inaugurated a study of the tax 
structure of the Commonwealth, with special 
emphasis on the burden of taxation in in- 
dustry, and will present the most urgent 
problems to the 1950 legislature. 

All these are steps in the right direction, 
but we, here in Greater Lawrence, also need 
local and more direct action. 

I believe we are letting Greater Lawrence 
down. All of us, by sitting around, wringing 
our hands and moaning, or waving our arms 
in alarm, but actually doing nothing. I do 
not believe that being labeled a distress 
area and waiting for orders to be channeled 
through is going to solve our problem. It 
might afford minor, temporary relief, and our 
legislators should see to it that activities 
are channeled to Lawrence to help alleviate 
conditions until a more permanent and se- 
cure solution can be worked out. We want 
Lawrence to get orders, lots of them, not 
because Lawrence can’t keep up in the race, 
but because Lawrence can produce more 
efficiently, more harmoniously, than any 
other city. 
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Greater Lawrence is a closely knit com. 
munity as we have proved in the past by the 
big and small projects that we have “put 
over.” In this kind of unity there is strength 
and, if we approach this problem, uniteq 
there is no reason why we can’t surmount it, 
If we are serious and sincere about improving 
conditions in our area, we must forget per. 
sonal gains, and all work together. Your 
future, as well as that of each and every one 
of the 124,849 people in Greater Lawrence, is 
at stake, 

The solution depends upon us; but, we 
do nee.. the wholehearted cooperation of al] 
groups from all segments of the community, 
city government, management, labor, big and 
small business owners, public organizations, 
and even the fellow who works for a weekly 
pay check, 

Why can’t we have a meeting of men repre. 
sentative of these groups and find out what, 
and how much, can be done before it is too 
late? 

Mayor James P. Meehan, will you call such 
a meeting by inviting representatives from 
these various groups? 

Perhaps we have made mistakes in the past, 
but let’s forget them now and really put our 
shoulders to the wheel to insure a brighter 
and better future for all in Greater Lawrence, 

We must, we can, and we will succeed, 

IrvinG E. RocGers, 
Publisher. 





What Is the Government Deficit and Who 
Wiil Pay It? 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
written a letter to some of my constitu- 
ents and have found the interest therein 
so great that I have decided to place it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that it 
may have a wider distribution: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1950. 


Who WILL Pay THE GOVERNMENT DEFICIT? 


DEAR CONSTITUENTS: We will all pay for this 
deficit spending program, and we should not 
kid ourselves that it will be otherwise. Every- 
one pays taxes. The cost of Government is 
being paid by each one of us, either directly 
in personal income and consumer excise 
taxes, or property taxes, or indirectly in the 
inflation of prices which result from the im- 
position of income and excise taxes upon the 
corporations which produce the commodi- 
ties we buy. Therefore, every one of us 
should be deeply concerned about the fact 
that we are spending more money than we 
are taking in. 

Most people think that Government 
finances are so complex and intricate, and 
the figures involved are so astronomical, that 
they as laymen cannot understand them. 
But let me say, as a certified public account- 
ant, that the same principles are involved 
whether the business be large or small, and 
the net results are identical. In other words, 
a successful executive of a large corporation 
wants the picture of his operation reduced 
to the smallest component part. Therefore, 
I am going to try to analyze the administra- 
tion’s budget by reducing it at a ratio to 
compare to the average man’s problems. 





Exact figures presented by the Bureau of 
the Budget in its statement to Congress: 





National defense........... $13, 500, 000, 000 
Veterall ccsactisoncccoance ~- 6,100, 000, 000 
Interest on public debt... 5, 600, 000, 000 
International program._.... 4,700,000, 000 
Social welfare, health, secu- 

TG nckc state bere iedih dime wes 2, 700, 000, 000 
Natural resources.......... 2, 200, 000, 000 
AgrictlWiRRckncnticumednecs - 2,200, 000, 000 
Housing, education._...... 1, 800, 000, 000 
Transportation, communi- 

COUT i. niinadiinaisdibeinane - 1,700,000, 000 
General Government_.._.. - 1,300,000, 000 
Labor, finance, commerce, 

and industry.-......-... 500, 000, 000 
To be CHOU nnncntiecenasan 42, 300, 000, 000 
Estimated budget receipts 

(take-€8) acnncscccanauce 37, 300, 000, 000 
Deficit (1608) oucscaunsneses 5, 000, 000, 000 


Let us translate these figures at the same 
ratio into a budget we will assume as our 
own. 

PERSONAL BUDGET 
What does it mean? 


We know we are going to spend $4,230 
(Federal budget, $42,300,000,000) . 

We think we will earn $3,730 (estimated 
Federal receipts, $3'7,300,000,000) . 

We will have a shortage of $500 (estimated 
Federal deficit, $5,000,000,000) . 

Where are we going to get that $500? 
Naturally we are going to have to borrow it. 
But we must not forget that we are already 
in debt in the amount of $25,593. (Federal 
debt as of March 22, 1950, $255,931,000,000.) 
It is also alarming to note that the interest 
we will have to pay on our debt is $560 
(Federal interest, $5,600,000,000) and next 
year it will be even more because We are in- 
creasing our debt, 


Our earnings 


We are sure we are going to spend $4,230, 
but we are not sure that we are going to 
earn $3,730. In fact, business is not quite 
so good as it was when we made our budget, 
and it looks as though our earnings will be 
less, which means our deficit will be greater. 
Also, shouldn’t we consider the fact that we 
are going into debt in boom times? What 
would we do in the event of some emergency? 


Analysis of spending 


We are going to spend $470 (Federal budget, 
$4,700,000,000 for international program) to 
help our neighbors who are just recovering 
from a big disaster which has also hit us 
and which is partly responsible for our debt, 
at least the biggest portion of our debt. 
Don’t you think that our personal financial 
condition is just as important as theirs? In 
other words, must we not remain in good 
financial condition if we are going to con- 
tinue to help them, as we know they expect 
us to do? Frankly, our own family does not 
have all it needs at present (unemployment 
today, imports in competition with our own 
products, ete.). To be specific, we know that 
our neighbors can’t help us. Therefore, we 
had better not get into a financial position 
Which will put us in trouble. 

Also, bear in mind that the money which 
we are giving these neighbors they are using 
to pay off their internal debts, paying their 
own relatives what they owe them, while we 
are building up the same type of debt and 
have no one to help us pay ours off. Further- 
more, they are not using this money as it 
was intended, to rehabilitate themselves, 
build homes, etc. 


What will you do about it? 


I think you will take care of your own 
family first, and then judiciously assist your 
neighbors. I firmly believe our family wele 


fare (the United States) should come first, 
not from a selfish standpoint but from the 
standpoint of self-preservation and good 
economics, 
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RETURN TO FEDERAL BUDGET 
Interest on public debt 


Let us take a look at the amount of interest 
the Government is paying on its huge debt 
of $255,900,000,000. Of course, we cannot 
eliminate the interest item but we certainly 
can reduce it. This interest amounts to 
more than what we are spending on hous- 
ing, education, social welfare, health, se- 
curity, labor, finance, commerce, and indus- 
try combined. 

Do you realize that this interest is costing 
the taxpayers $15,000,000 a day and, in addi- 
tion, that the interest on the deficit which 
we are creating this year will cost us $375,000 
a Gay, at the 2.7 percent average interest rate 
which the Government pays? Take your 
pencils and figure it out. Inasmuch as this 
is a growing item during good times, 
shouldn’t we be concerned about reducing it 
now? 

Agriculture 


Then, too, you should know that, under 
our present Government program, agricul- 
ture is going to cost more than shown in the 
budget, because the losses are not shown 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
bound to take on the $4,000,000,000 worth of 
commodities which they had as of January 
81, 1950. We have a billion dollars worth of 
cotton (1 year’s supply) on hand now, and 
yet Congress has foolishly increased the cot- 
ton acreage by 1,200,000 acres for this year. 
(I voted against it.) 


“We owe it to ourselves” 


The proponents of this deficit-spending 
program say: What difference does it make 
since we owe this money to ourselves? 
Surely this is a silly philosophy because we 
know that not everyone owns the Govern- 
ment bonds which comprise this debt. How- 
ever, we all pay taxes, part of which is used 
to pay the interest on these bonds. Further- 
more, the integrity of the Nation is tied up in 
the promise to pay off these bonds with 
interest. 


Government’s ultimate “out” 


If this deficit spending continues, the Gov- 
ernment will either have to take over and 
wipe out all the debts, or else change the 
value of the currency. The first alterna- 
tive I know 90 percent of us are opposed to, 
As to the “funny money” idea, too few people 
realize that such a move would be as costly 
as refinancing their automobile. 


Budget can be cut 


The President’s budget can be cut. All 
it takes is the will to cut it, and the co- 
operation of the President, the various bu- 
reaus, and Congress, and the people through- 
out the country who must quit demanding 
increased acreages, increased subsidies, and 
increased profits. As Henry Hazlitt said in 
Newsweek of January 2: “The hand-out state 
will last * * * until the voter sees that 
he is being bribed with his own money.” 

Where there is a will there is a way. We 
proved it in the last war. We proved it in 
the last Congress. That Eightieth Congress, 
which President Truman described as the 
worst in the Nation’s history, hired their 
own experts and found a way not only to 
balance the budget but to pay off $17,000,- 
000,000 of the public debt, which of course 
reduced interest proportionately. Yes, the 
propaganda machines of the bureaucratic de- 
partments raised a howl. But, I ask you, 
which is the more important: satisfying 
their demands or saving the Nation? 

This present Eighty-first Congress is going 
to add about $10,000,000,000 at the mini- 
mum to the public debt. Need I say more? 


Illustrations 


Just to show you that there is room for 
economy, here are a few simple illustrations 
taken from testimony at the current hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee: 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine asked funds for 63 new automo- 
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biles. Committee investigators reported that 
the Bureau’s Denver office, with 35 persons, 
had 217 automobiles. In the first 4 months 
of 1949, 194 of the Denver cars were unused 
and the Denver office has 80 cars for which 
it contemplated no future use. 

During the campaign to kill grasshoppers 
last year, the Bureau rented one airplane at 
$100 per hour. The $100-an-hour plane cost 
the owner $6,600, but the Department paid 
a rental of $27,000 in 2 weeks. 

A DC-3 plane was rented at $450 an hour. 
One of the larger air lines told the commit- 
tee investigators that they would rent a sim- 
ilar plane with pilot, copilot and stewardess 
at $150 an hour and make a 25-percent profit. 

Investigators located an airplane owned by 
the Bureau in a Macon, Ga., hangar. They 
said that in 2 years and 3 months it made 
flights totaling 30 hours. 

Testimony brought out that the Bureau 
miscalculated on the number of grasshoppers 
per yard and not enough spray was used, and 
it had to be done over again. 

Investigators learned that the Bureau 
sent one-half of a truck unit to Florida, the 
other half to Texas, in order to prevent an- 
other agency of the Department from using 
it. 

In November 1949, a division of the Bu- 
reau declared 9,064 pencils surplus. They 
had been on hand since 1942. 

More enlightenment from Agriculture De- 
partment: A Department announcement 
solemnly says: “About a fourth of the fam- 
ilies living in open-country areas own a 
piece of tarpaulin and about twice as many 
farm families own a piece as nonfarm fam- 
flies in the same area, according to the re- 
sult of a personal interview survey made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
May and June 1949. Of those who own them, 
about one out of every three has more than 
one piece.” (And think what that inves- 
tigation cost the taxpayer.) 

Just spend it, it’s only taxpayer’s money: 
Testimony of Jess Larson, Administrator of 
General Services, before the Appropria- 
tions subcommittee, revealed that one Gov- 
ernment agency had a supply of the follow- 
ing articles: 

Fluorescent light bulbs to last for 93 years. 

Ruled filler paper to last for 168 years. 

Looseleaf binders to last for 247 years. 

Tracing cloth to last for 9 years. 

Selling the ECA: The Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration shortly will request $2,- 
950,000,000 to finance the Marshall plan for 
another year. In connection with this, ECA 
has just hired five new press agents at a 
cost of $39,450 a year and engaged a maga- 
zine “consultant” at the rate of $50 a day 
when consulted. ECA also reveals it is look- 
ing for additional magazine and newspaper 
writers to act as press agents. The appro- 
priation for publicity for ECA in this coun- 
try is $285,000 for the fiscal year. 

Your responsibility 

Again I remind you that each of you has 
@ responsibility and you should make your 
demands known to your elected officials. 
The best way to do this is at election time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Norris PovULson, 
Member of Congress. 





Lattimore and Russian Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Owen Lattimore. the target for Jop 
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McCartuy’s pot shots has made his own 


record on communism. It has been in 
print for some time and the Senator has 
rendered a real public service by turn- 
ing some light on Lattimore’s views. I 
am including an editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of April 6 which cites 
chapter and verse on this State Depart- 
ment’s Far East expert. It is fair to im- 
ply after reading the editorial that Lat- 
timore loves the U. S. S. R. more than 
the United States of America. He 
should be removed immediately from any 
connection with our foreign policy any- 
where in the world. r 
LATTIMORE’S VISION OF DESTINY 

Owen Lattimore, accusec by Senator Mc- 
Cartuy as a Soviet agent who is or has been 
a member of the Communist Party, is to 
appear today before a Senate’ investigating 
committee. Denials will cccasion no sur- 
prise. But if Mr. Lattimore is not what 
Senator McCartTHuy says he is, then what 
is he? 

By his own representations and in the be- 
lief of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, Mr. 
Lattimore is an authority on Asia. Senator 
McCarTHY asserts that the State Depart- 
ment considers him the outstanding author- 
ity. Mr. Lattimore is further described as 
the architect of America’s far eastern policy— 
a policy which everywhere has led to Ameri- 
can retreat while Russia has been advancing. 

Mr. Lattimore has written widely on these 
matters. If there are any salient points in 
his doctrine, they may be reduced to these 
general propositions: 

1. That Soviet Russia is a young and vital 
nation, producing leacers who are “men of 
destiny,” and that the Russian rise to power 
is fated. On the other hand, America and 
the west produce mediocrities as leaders, 
western thought is no longer dynamic, and 
western nations, however good in intention, 
are helpless in action. 

2. That Russia stands for democracy, pros- 
perity, progress, security, and freedom in the 
eyes of Asiatics, but that the West has ex- 
hausted its powers of creativeness, has be- 
come old and rigid, and, in Asiatic minds, 
is associated with discredited imperialism. 

3. That Russia, through inevitable historic 
force, exercises an irresistible power of at- 
traction over the people of all adjacent ter- 
ritories; that this cannot be called Red im- 
perialism; that it signifies “hope’’ to the peo- 
ples of Asia; and that Soviet methods of 
expansicn deserve careful and respectful 
study. 

4. Finally, that there is nothing that we 
can do about Russia’s winning of Asia; that 
we must keep hands off; that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success; and that “to be progres- 
sive in politics means to be on the side of 
that which is going up and against that 
which is going down.” 

Mr. Lattimore’s outlook may be buttressed 
by citations from his own works. For exam- 
ple, on point 1: 

“Russia appears to be the only nation of 
the modern world that is ‘young’ enough to 
have ‘men of destiny.’ It creates its Lenin 
and its Stalin; they follow each other with 
the certainty of fate. Russia, more than 
China and more than any nation of the West, 
is launched on a career of growth, and grow 
it will, irrespective of the leader. Russia, of 
all countries, is the one of which it can be 
said not only that something new may hap- 


pen, but that something new is bound to 
happen.” (Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict, 
p. 294.) 


‘* » * 


It cannot be said of American 
or British politics of the present day that 
a Harding, a Coolidge, a Hoover, or a Lloyd 
George, a Baldwin, or a MacDonald, are ‘men 
of destiny.” * * * Our modern tendency 
to create commissions and delegate commit- 
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tees is a confession of subconscious loss of 


confidence in the inevitability of our leaders.” 
(Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict, pp. 293-294.) 

“The specific internationalism of the West, 
with its characteristics of good will in inten- 
tion and helplessness in action, is an index 
of the fact that the civilizations of the West 
no lenger guide the civilization which they 
created. Yet the old western passion for 
individualism, responsibility, and assertive 
control lives on; our leaders only last so long 
as they can keep up the illusion of control- 
ling the uncontrollable.” (Manchuria: Cra- 
dle of Conflict, p. 293.) 

Point 2: 

“To all of these peoples (Asiatics bordering 
on Russia) the Russians and the Soviet 
Union have a great power of attraction. In 
their eyes—rather doubtfully in the eyes of 
the older generation, more and more clearly 
in the eyes of the younger generation—the 
Soviet Union stands for strategic security, 
economic prosperity, technological progress, 
miraculous medicine, free education, equal- 
ity of opportunity, and democracy; a power- 
ful combina‘*ion.” (Solution in Asia, p. 139.) 

“The truth is that the Russian model of 
civilization is not built up so high above its 
foundations that to adapt it to local require- 
ments need postulate extensive sacrifice of 
essential structural elements. Thus it can 
offer to any population a model which, while 
Russian in action, is largely local in struc- 
ture—whereas both the western and the Chi- 
nese models have been so specialized in the 
course of their own evolution that they are 
old and rigid, and must handle new material 
more inconsiderately in order to adapt it to 
their own requirements. Russian action can 
therefore more easily accomplish its effects 
by the dynamic use of converted minorities.” 
(Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict, p. 245.) 

“There seems to he no conclusion but that 
the west has exhausted its powers of creative- 
ness.”” (Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict, p. 
293.) 

“All of the peoples of Asia, each in its de- 
gree—the subject colonial peoples and the 
people of China whose liberty had been en- 
croached on, though not destroyed, by nine- 
teenth century imperialism—were startled 
into hope, expectation, or political day- 
dreaming by the Russian revolution.” (So- 
lution in Asia, p. 68.) 

“The age of imperialism, though not dead, 
is withering. The decades of drift are over. 
We must now set a course. Have we any 
idea what course to set?” (Solution in Asia, 
p. 55.) 

Point 3: 

“Granted the inevitable historic force of 
the Russian attraction toward the Pacific; 
granted their reluctance to cooperate with 
Chinese under Chinese rule, but their proved 
talent for combination with all kinds of alien 
elements under their own rule; granted their 
ability to settle on the land itself, and their 
superior talent for modernization without 
corollary subordination to the west—it is 
difficult not to foresee a steady increase of 
Russian influence in the region roughly 
bounded on the south by the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. It is possible even to foresee actual 
Russian occupation to an indefinite depth 
south of the Amur.”” (Manchuria: Cradle 
of Conflict, pp. 252-253.) 

This “cannot fairly be called Red imperial- 
ism.” (The Situation in Asia.) 

“Throughout Asia today there prevails an 
atmosphere of hope, not of despair. * * * 
What they see opening up before them is a 
limitless horizon of hope—the hope of peace- 
ful, constructive activities in free countries, 
and peaceful cooperation among free peo- 
ples.” (The Situation in Asia, p. 238.) 

Stalin’s formula “is so electrifyingly exact 
that it should be studied with cautious re- 
spect.” (The Situation in Asia.) “It cer- 
tainly establishes a standard with which 
other nations must compete if they wish to 
practice a policy of attraction in Asia, 





Russo-Mongol relations in Asia, like 
Russo-Czechoslovak relations in Europe, de. 
serve careful and respectful study.” (Same 
volume.) 

Point 4: 

“Clearly the Communist acendancy had be. 
come so decisive that it could not be re. 
versed.” (The Situation in Asia, p. 151.) 

“We must also abandon the stubbornly lin. 
gering delusion that we can somehow main- 
tain footholds by supporting rump territories 
or rump government somewhere south of the 
Yangtze, or on the coast, or in Formosa.” 
(The Situation in Asia, p. 179.) This was 
written when the Chinese Communists were 
north of the Yangtze and controlled only 
one-third of China. 

“To be progressive in politics means to be 
on the side of that which is going up and 
against that which is going down,” (The 
Situation in Asia.) 

Senetor McCartuy suggested that this last 
statement explains Mr. Lattimore. By his 
every account, Soviet Russia and communism 
are bound to triumph. It is historically in- 
evitable—the Marxian view. So, said the 
Senator, Mr. Lattimore has chosen his side. 

If the investigating committee finds that 
Mr. Lattimore is not what Senator McCarrny 
says he is, will it kindly tell the American 
people just what he is? 





The Budget and the Spending Program of 
the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp two letters, and include a news- 
paper article dealing with the budget 
and the spending program of the Gov- 
ernment. One of the letters is from an 
old friend in Texas; the other from an 
outstanding constituent, giving the 
views of a chamber of commerce in my 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, I was home during the 
10-day recess. I find people more and 
more disturbed about the big spending 
by the Federal Government. It seems 
that your party has adopted deficit 
spending as a way of life. People are 
beginning to realize that their dollar is 
buying less and less. Indeed the Gov- 
ernment may find considerable diffi- 
culty in selling their bonds, unless the 
people can be assured that the dollar 
they put in such savings will be worth 
a dollar when it is drawn out. It seems 
to me that the first obligation of govern- 
ment is that of guaranteeing sound 
money to its people. The Government, 
the banks, insurance and trust com- 
panies are unofficial custodians of the 
people’s money. We just cannot have 
sound money when we continue to spend 
more than we take in. 

Mr. Speaker, your party, with a ma- 
jority of 91 in the House, now controls 
all legislation, and it seems incumbent 
upon you and your party to take the lead 
in cutting the fat out of the Federal 














pudget and bring it into balance with our 
income. 
Apri 17, 1950. 
pr. A. L. MILLER, 
Congressman, Fourth District, Nebraska. 

Dear Doctor: I have been reading a lot in 
the last few months about the wild spending 
of Harry Truman, backed by the Democratic 
wing of our legislators. I feel that you are 
of my opinion—that we are on the road to 
destroying our American way of life. 

With a national debt of $256,000,000,000 
and interest of over $5,000,000,000 a year, our 
economic resources are overloaded. Today I 
cut the enclosed clipping from the McAllen 
Monitor, a valley daily paper. After you have 
read it I would like to know if what is stated 
here is the truth: If it is only half true, it is 
the biggest piece of racketeering one could 
think of in a country which is not at war. 
Our Government bonds cannot possibly bring 
par and the income tax and other internal 
revenues Will not pay the bill. 

Much has been written and said in justi- 
fication of the Marshall plan, but you know, 
and I know that you cannot buy democracy 
or prosperity with any kind of money. 

Is not there some way to stop this wild 
spending and balance our budget to include 
a liberal payment on our debts? 

In this article it says that the Government 
will have to borrow $9,000,000,000 in the next 
year to pay the millions of Government em- 
ployees and carry out Truman’s planned ex- 
penditures. I have some Liberty bonds in 
my box at the bank, and am seriously think- 
ing of cashing them for what I can get as, in 
my opinion, they will not be worth 50 cents 
on the dollar in a short time. What do you 
think? The clipping is from the April 7, 
1°50, paper. 

I would be glad if you’d take this up with 
Lioyp M. BENTSEN, Jr., our Representative 
from the valley, and with others you may 
wish to contact, as something has to be done, 
and it is only through our Congress, in my 
opinion, that any headway can be made. 

Would be glad if you'd also interview our 
Representatives from Texas and see if you 
can't get their help. I am not in the habit 
of asking favors of our Congressmen or Sen- 
ators, but this is too serious a matter to 
stand quietly by and not express an opinion. 
You have known me for many years, and 
know I am inclined to be optimistic. With 
kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely. 





[From the McAllen (Tex.) Monitor of April 7, 
1950) 
GOVERNMENT To STarT BORROWING MORE 
MoNEY 


WASHINGTON.—The Government, expected 
to overspend its income by more than $9,000,- 
000,000 in the next 15 months, will start bor- 
rowing new money next week to make ends 
meet. 

That will add considerably to the Govern- 
ment’s debts, which already total nearly 
$256,000,000,000. + 

The first step in the new borrowing pro- 
gram, aS announced by Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder Thursday night, will take 
this form: 

The Treasury owes about $900,000,000 in 
91-day bills falling due April 13. It will sell 
$1,000,000,000 in new 91-day bills that day 
to pay off the due debt and leave it $100,- 
000,000 extra cash. 

Except in scale, the transaction will be the 
same as that of a man who has a $900 note 
f.lling due at the bank next Thursday and 
takes care of it by giving a new note for 
$1,000, 

MORE FALLING DUE 


The Treasury will have a chance to pick up 
an extra $100,000,000 in each of the two suc- 
ceeding weeks by identical transactions, for 
t has $900,000,000 issues of 91-day bills also 
lalling due April 20 and 27. 
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Next week will mark the first time in 7 
months that the Treasury has sought to bor- 
row extra funds in the public money market, 
made up mostly of banks. 

Since last September it has been paying 
off securities falling due by selling practically 
identical amounts of new securities. 

It has not, however, been heavily pressed 
for cash in that time, partly because the 
Government has run only about $1,370,000,- 
000 in the red since the 1950 fiscal year 
started last July 1. 

Also, it could stall along by using cash on 
hand, borrowing from Government trust 
funds (particularly the social security fund), 
and looking forward to heavy income tax col- 
lections in March. 

As it turned out, income tax receipts 
proved disappointingly low, raising a threat 
that the Government income may fall short 
of expenses by more than the $5,533,000,000 
total President Truman figured for this fiscal 
year. 

Worse still, nearly $4,200,000,000 of that 
deficit will be piled up between now and the 
fiscal year’s end June 30, and the President 
has estimated that income will fall $5,100,- 
000,000 short of spending in the following 12 
months fiscal 1951. 


PAYING INTEREST 


The Treasury already is paying out more 
than $5,700,000,000 a year to cover interest 
charges on the old and climbing debt. 

Right now, the Treasury has around $5,- 
650,000,000 in cash on hand, some of which 
can be used in taking care of the coming 
deficit costs. 

Much of it, however, must be kept on hand 
as a sort of reserve against emergencies, in 
view of the billions in back debt on which 
payment could be demanded any time and 
in view of the scale of Government outlays. 

The practice is to keep at least $3,006,000,- 
000 in cash on hand at all times, and borrow- 
ing to meet cash needs in excess of that 
minimum balance. 

In the borrowing operation, funds will be 
obtained not only from banks and other 
lending institutions but also from the trust 
funds and from the individual sales of sav- 
ings bonds, 

Aprit 10, 1950. 
Representative A. L. MILLER, 
House of Representatives (Nebraska), 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: In behalf of a chamber 
of commerce and community in Nebraska 
and to add my personal feelings, I would like 
to add a voice to the many letters you must 
receive on the state of the Union as it now 
exists. 

There is an incessant demand on the 
streets of this city for more economy in our 
Government affairs. On April 18 the House 
will be voting on the $29,000,000,000 single- 
package bill. The over-all total of Govern- 
ment expenditures must be cut in all events. 
In order to satisfy the political demands of 
the Nation, the bill should be sent back to 
the Appropriations Committee with order to 
distribute cuts among the various agencies 
and departments. Our solicitations to you 
are almost in the nature of a demand that 
your vote be on the side of economy at every 
opportunity. Unless cuts are made, the pub- 
lic is about ready to question the financial 
status of the Government. On the streets I 
hear questions raised on the Government 
bonds themselves. If the Nation gets fear- 
ful of the credit of the United States and 
they commence cashing their bonds in 
wholesale fashion, this Nation will resound 
with cries of anguish from all quarters. 
Whenever the public becomes fearful of its 
Government, we are on the road to complete 
ruin. I believe that the people in this com- 


munity are in a state of unrest because of 
the fiscal policy of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


The people still want their little dole, 
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but they are slowly wakening to what is go- 
ing on. It is for you and me to comprehend 
this situation and to make our complaints 
in the form of a demand with all the 
strength and power that we possess. 

I find myself personally advising crowds 
at the sale of real estate to get the money 
out of the banks and cash their bonds be- 
cause of the fiscal policy of the Government. 
This letter is a warning as best I can com- 
pose the same that great trouble lies ahead 
unless you boys put up a stronger fight than 
has been manifest heretofore. Our people are 
getting tired of the lip service of their Con- 
gressmen and the lack of action on the part 
of Congress. Tart has hit a good line when 
he states that the only way to change this 
policy of our Government is to have a change 
of administration. That statement is taking 
hold of the public mind. The gang war in 
Kansas City is linked directly to the Presi- 
dent’s door. The Congress should be urged 
to look deeply into gang warfare. It is more 
deeply connected with Government than we 
are willing to admit. I believe nothing con- 
structive will be done until Congress itself 
awakens to the peril of this country. 

In fairness this community would like to 
know why there is such little progress in en- 
acting many of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations. The recommendations are 
the heart and the over-all demand of this 
Nation for economy measures. Your office is 
varied in its duties, but instead of answering 
this letter, this community asks you to not 
give up the fight and do more than you have 
done, even though you think you have done 
your best. The best you have done is not 
good enough. It is time to do more. 

With kind personal regards. 








Carroll Binder Reports From Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Carroll Binder, editorial editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, has earned for 
himself the reputation in the State of 
Minnesota as one of the most outstand- 
ing of our citizens. His writings on in- 
ternational affairs demonstrate an ob- 
jectivity, coupled with a firm dedication 
to democratic principles, which make 
him, in my opinion, one of the most valu- 
able writers in American journalism. 
He has been observing, reporting, and 
analyzing major news developments 
throughout the world ever since he 
graduated from Harvard in 1916. In 
1922 he joined the Chicago Daily News. 
As foreign correspondent, and later as 
foreign editor and director of that news- 
paper’s foreign service, Carroll Binder 
reported the rise of fascism in Italy, 
nazism in Germany, and communism in 
Russia. He became editorial editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune in 1945, and we 
have been grateful to welcome him as our 
neighbor and fellow Minnesotan. Dur- 


ing World War II Mr. Binder covered the 
war in the Pacific and in Europe, and 
following the war was present in Sen 
Francisco for the formation of the 
United Nations. 
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Most recently Mr. Binder made a trip 
to western Europe. With 14 other edi- 
tors he spent 3 weeks studying the opera- 
tion of the Economic Recovery Program. 
He then spent 2 more weeks investigat- 
ing other problems of western Europe, 
particularly as they affect American for- 
eign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
series of articles entitled “Carroll Binder 
Reports From Europe.” 

There being no ojection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed jn the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BinpeR SEES Hore Dim For WEstT UNITY— 
RULING ELEMENTS CLING TO NATIONALIST 
PRIDE, TOURING WRITER FINDS 

(By Carroll Binder) 

Paris, FRaNcE.—If you expect the nations 
of western Europe to scrap their separate 
nationalisms shortly, and form a United 
States of Europe in return for the billions 
put up by American taxpayers, you’re in for 
a big disappointment. 

I have heard much talk about integration 
in each of the four countries I have visited 
during the past 5 weeks. 

I found many individuals who share the 
belief of many Americans that the European 
democracies cannot survive politically or eco- 
nomically if they persist in trying to remain 
independent and in trying to become self- 
sufficient. 








NOT READY TO YIELD 


But I found no evidence that ruling ele- 
ments in any country soon will be ready 
to give up their national sovereignties for 
the purpose of changing Europe into one big 
market of 270,000,000 people. 

This change is what Paul Hoffman and 
other American spokesmen are asking for 
when they advocate integration. 

“The only real Europeans are the Ameri- 
cans,” hard-bitten west German Socialist 
leader Kurt Schumacher said in reply to my 
inquiry about the prospects for European 
integration. 

Schumacher voiced disgust at the intense 
nationalism rampant in Europe, particularly 
among his fellow Socialists in other coun- 
tries. 

He justifies his own intense nationalism 
by the lack of camaraderie he finds in Brit- 
ish and French socialism. 

JUSTIFIES STAND 
nly possibility of political and eco- 
nomic union Schumacher sees is between 
western Germany and Austria. 

Since the Marshall plan emphasizes Amer- 
ican interest in uniting Europe and since 
integration has become to many Americans 
a measure of the success or failure of our 
aid to Europe, this adherence of western Eu- 





ropeans to nationalism is of major signifi- 
cance. 

To one unfamiilar with European history, 
economics, politics, traditions, and tempera- 
ment this resistance to integration may seem 
stupid, perverse, and unappreciative of 
American aid and advice. 

To one familiar with the power accumu- 
lating on the other side of the iron cur- 





tain—750,000,0°0 people scattered over 15,- 
000,000 square miles and great natural re- 
sources at the command of the most ruthless 
and purposeful dictatorship in history—the 
persistence of separate western European 
nationalisms and the failure to integrate 
may seem suicidal. 


THINKING NOT CLEAR 


This series of articles is more of a report 
as they are and appear likely to 
hence than a 
be done, 





on things 
be several years 
of what should 


discussion 





It may not be emiss to say that a study 
of talx about integration is likely to leave 
one less clear as to what Congress and ECA 
spokesmen mean when they urge integra- 
tion upon westerl. Europeans. 

It also is likely to create serious doubts 
as to whether political integration of west- 
ern Eurrope outside of both the American 
and Soviet systems is desirable from the 
standpoint of the United States. 

There could not be the sort of economic 
integration we urge without some political 
integration. 

This is not to imply that western Europe 
can survive in its present divided condi- 
tion but to say that our own concepts of 
integration at present are too confused and 
unrealistic to warrant our attaching so 
much importance to such a formula. 

Something more sound and more apt to 
endure seems to be necessary. 

The American people probably will have 
to show more willingness to integrate with 
Europe before they can prevail upon Euro- 

eans to integrate with each other. 

Europeans would be more impressed if 
Americans integrated their talks about inte- 
gration. 

There is a tremendous spread between 
what Americans urge Europeans to do— 
sometimes the same Americans. 

At times our spckesmen seem to be in- 
sisting that tariff walls be abolished, fiscal 
policies be coordinated and currencies be 
made interchangeable to the extent that only 
a United States of Europe could achieve. 

At other times our spokesmen seem to 
have in mind only small regional tariff 
groupings, abolition of quota restrictions on 
intra-European trade and aiming at the 
general reduction of tariff barriers, 

Vested interests in each country naturally 
fight any modification of existing national 
barriers which seem essential to continu- 
ance of their profits, jobs, prestige, or influ- 
ence. 

French wine growers don’t want to have 
to compete with Italian wines and Italian 
automobile manufacturers don’t want to 
have to compete with British cars in the 
domestic markets. 

Workers in other countries oppose the 
admission of Italy’s surplus workers for any 
except poorly paid or exceptionally arduous 
work such as farm labor or mining. Euro- 
pean steel production already promises to 
exceed present annual consumption by about 
8,000,000 tons. 

Nevertheless each government would like 
to make itself independent of others in steel 
and other key production, 

But resistance to early and far-reaching 
lowering of national barriers is not confined 
to self-centered special interest. A sudden 
lowering of long-existing barriers in such an 
unbalanced area as western Europe would 
create economic and sccial problems graver 
than those it is desired to solve. 

Every government must think about the 
welfare of its own people as well as the gen- 
eral welfare. It is normal that prudent gov- 
ernments should be cautious about expos- 
ing their people to unemployment and other 
economic dislocation which might result 
from giving free rein to less prudent govern- 
ments of other countries. 

A Swedish leader had this in mind when 
he said his people would not consent to link- 
ing their fortunes too closely with “French- 
men and Italians who are addicted to tax 
evasion and _  blackmarketing’” — practices 
frowned upon in his country. 

A Dutchman who has seen how much more 
luxuriously Italians doing the kind of 
work he does are able to live in Italy's “free” 
economy balks at pooling his country’s frugal 
economy with Italy’s. The Dutch limit tieir 
families and share their limited resources to 
keep their national house in order. The 
Italians go on reproducing at their travli- 
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tional rate despite a chronic overpopulation 
of 2,000,000 for which at present there js 
neither employment nor a home abroad. 

It is dificult to integrate economies such 
as those of Britain, the Netherlands, ang 
Scandinavia (planned along Socialist lines) 
with relatively unplanned economies such 
as those of France and Belgium. Such 
fundamental differences exist between neich. 
boring Belgium and the Netherlands that 
Benelux, the pioneer European project for 
elimination of customs barriers, has yet to be 
implemented. 

The three Scandinavian countries have as 
good a basis for union as can be found any- 
where. But, despite common institutions 
and other integrating forces, differences in 
wealth and conflicts between industries thus 
far have prevented implementation of the 
long-discussed customs union. 

Sudden «bolition of barriers would throw 
about 50,000 Norwegian women textile work. 
ers out of employment. Their product 
couldn’t compete with the more efficient 
Swedish textile industry. But the Nor- 
wegian women could not be moved else- 
where because their husbands are engaged 
in fishing. The families must remain near 
the sea, and the mills have gone to fishing 
towns to obtain this available female labor, 
If Sweden would buy Norway’s chemicals, 
Norway could buy Sweden’s textiles, but 
Sweden developed its own chemical industry 
as a defense measure. 

Even in the case of Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, there are constant rows over joint trade 
agreements with other countries. Luxem- 
burg is primarily dependent on its steel in- 
dustry. Belgium has a steel industry, but 
its textiles are more important. When Bel- 
golux negotiates a trade agreement with 
Norway, the Belgians insist on disposing of 
a lot of textiles, while the Luxemburgers 
insist on Norway taking a large part of its 
payment in steel. 

Such experiences with limited forms of 
integration and such moods in western Eu- 
rope lead Prof. Gottfried Haberler, of Har- 
vard, to believe that only a dictator or the 
imminent danger of being taken over by 
Soviet aggressors could induce the various 
countries to abandon their separate national 
sovereignties and become one sovereignty. 

Haberler believes that collapse of the dic- 
tatorship or subsidence of the crisis would 
lead to the quick disintegration of such a 
forced western European union. He thinks 
the planned and the unplanned societies 
would each try to go their own ways rather 
than remain united. Less comprehensive 
cooperation is possible, however, in Haber- 
ler’s opinion, and should be fostered. 





Europe Lays Recovery LaG To BRITAIN— 
BINDER WARNS UNITED States Must Not 
Turn BACK ON DEPENDABLE ALLY 


(By Carroll Binder) 


Paris, FRANCE.—When a man makes a quiet 
getaway in France—whether from jail or 
from a social situation—they say he scram- 
med in the English fashion. In England 
they describe such behavior as taking French 
leave. 

These popular expressions reflect states of 
mind about each other which have developed 
in centuries of contact between peoples sep- 
arated by wide cultural, political, and tem- 
peramental differences as well as by the 
English Channel. 

It thus comes naturally for Frenchmen 
and other Europeans to blame the British 
for failure to make appreciable headway to- 
ward European cooperation. And it is not 
surprising that Americans, in and out of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, ac- 
cuse the British of dragging their feet. 


ROIL AMERICANS, TOO 


Europeans who do not wish to have their 
own countries’ failure to take real steps to- 
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ward integration examined too closely join 
with anti-British groups in attributing lack 
of progress to the British, who are playing 
their usual selfish game. 

The British are doing some things which 
certainly are not conducive to integration. 
They sometimes rub Americans as well as 
Europeans the wrong way. 

But attempts to saddle all the blame on the 
British can only obscure more important 
stumbling blocks to the recovery and peace 
of Europe. 

Also, it would be a great injustice to the 
British, whose stand with us in time of stress 
is the chief hope of precerving free institu- 
tions. 

ONLY LEPENDABLE ALLY 

When all things are considered Great 
Britain is the one ally in this part of the 
world upon whom wWe can count unreservedly 
for thick-and-thin cooperation for the com- 
mon defense. 

Such a dependable and capable ally is en- 
titled to hold aloof from any project which 
it fears may weaken, rather than strengthen, 
its ability to survive in freedom and relative 
well-being. 

Its stubborn standoffishness may prove less 
difficult to cope with than the pretended co- 
operation of nations not so wholeheartedly 
dedicated to freedom. 

The British refuse to put all their eggs into 
the western European basket because they 
are not convinced such a political and eco- 
nomic entity can stand up to the Soviet 
challenge or remain a going concern. 

They have two other relationships which 
they consider more vital than their conti- 
nental relationships. One is with the Brit- 
ish commonwealth. The other is with the 
United States. 


BRITISH DETERMINED 


The British are determined to preserve 
their ability to deal directly with both the 
United States and the other members of the 
British commonwealth, regardless of urging 
by high-placed Americans to identify them- 
selves more unreservedly with Europe. 

Although the commonwealth and other 
parts of the world constituting the sterling 
bloc no longer offer the economic and politi- 
cal advantages they once did, this integra- 
tion of 250,000,000 people and a quarter of the 
world’s trade is a bird in hand. 

The British deem it worth more than the 
bird in the European bush. 

If Europe continues to be a collection of 
would-be self-sufficient nations, Britain 
wants the sterling bloc and commonwealth 
aces in the hole. Britain believes that the 
United States will make arrangements with it 
which it is not yet prepared to make with 
western Europeans individually or collec- 
tively. 

The monetary talks last autumn in Wash- 
ington confirm that British estimate. Brit- 
ain may be persuaded to conduct its sterling 
and United States relationships in a more 
constructive manner as regards European 
cooperation, but it cannot be bullied out of 
them any more than the United States can be 
induced to forfeit values it cherishes for du- 
bious values about which little can be ascer- 
tained. 

Britain’s participation in the European in. 
tegration movement is also conditioned by 
ideological and other factors spelled out in 
the second article in this series. 

Britain is not willing to expose its full 
employment policies to the forces operative 
in the relatively free economies of France, 
Italy, and Belgium. It is not willing to again 
subject its critically low gold and dollar re- 
Serve to Belgian and other attempts to gather 
& still larger dollar and gold strength through 
convertible currencies. 

Conservative leader Anthony Eden is no 
more willing to discard currency controls 
than the Laborites. 
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There are some other potent factors in 
British policy. Unlike the Italians and the 
Germans, who take it for granted that the 
United States should and will continue to 
help them indefinitely or the French who as- 
sume that the United States can always be 
counted upon to come to their rescue if they 
face disaster, the British are determined to 
try to get off the back of the United States 
at the earliest possible moment. 

They resent being dependent on American 
aid and deliberately go without most of the 
good things of life in the hope of working 
their own passage again. 

How Britain can stand on its own feet 
economically is hard to see. Some experts 
consider it impossible of attainment. But 
Britain's effort to become independent de- 
serves more respect than the sycophancy 
of Europeans who expect to be supported in 
return for their lip service to European 
unity. 

Key personalities in the Labor regime are 
motivated by other considerations. They 
want to be able to carry on (in even more 
austere fashion if necessary but independ- 
ently) if the United States decides to shut 
off aid because of disappointment with re- 
sults of ERP or displeasure with British So- 
cialist policies. Some British measures arise 
out of that attempt to insure against an un- 
favorable turn of events. 

This preoccupation with British survival 
and with cherished domestic measures has 
led to certain British practices such as dual 
pricing which ECA Officials feel to be highly 
unfair and dangerous. 

It is estimated that Britain is making a 
profit of about $50,000,000 a year by imposing 
an extra charge of £1 a ton on ccal exported 
to other Marshall plan countries. 

Sir Stafford Cripps and conservative busi- 
nessmen justify this practice on the grounds 
that coal always has been sold abroad at the 
price that can be gotten and that the United 
States and other countries have more than 
one price for the same commodity when they 
can get away with it. 

ECA accuses the Labor government of tak- 
ing advantage of scarcity abroad to make the 
nationalized coal industry show a profit 
which otherwise would not be possible with 
high costs of production and subsidized do- 
mestic prices. 

There can be no economic integration if 
each country being helped takes its little 
advantage at the expense of other countries 
which are being helped. 

While the practice may help a given coun- 
try to make a temporary gain, none will 
benefit in the end because Sweden, over- 
charged for British coal, is likely to over- 
charge some other country for its iron ore 
and soft wood. France will have an excuse 
to overcharge for its phosphates, Italy for 
its hemp, and Norway for its whale oil. 
Instead of being enlarged, trade thereby 
would be contracted. 

An ECA official, whom I know well enough 
to feel certain that he is fundamentally 
friendly to Britain, likens Britain’s present 
behavior toward European integration to 
the London policeman he observed during 
one of the worst blitzes busily trying to put 
out a gaslight which, according to regula- 
tions should not have been on. 

Across the street the blaze of one of the 
largest buildings of London afforded enemy 
raiders an illumination 10,000 times bright- 
er than the offending gaslight. 

My friend fears that Britain’s preoccupa- 
tion with its own survival overlooks the 
burning building across the street which is 
Soviet designs on free Europe. 

He thinks Britain could not survive in 
freedom if western “Europe is taken over by 
the Soviets and that western Europe can- 
not save itself without the wholehearted co- 
operation of Britain. 
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How Your Tax Bill Grew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from Path- 
finder for March 8, 1950: 


How Your Tax Bint Grew 


Sometime before midnight, Wednesday, 
March 15, 53,000,000 Americans will pay an 
average income tax of a dollar a day for the 
privilege of being governed. 

This dollar-a-day levy will provide $19,- 
000,000,000 of the $43,300,000,000 needed to 
run the Federal Government this year—or 
about 43 cents of every $1 the Government 
collects. 

Moreover, these same Americans and their 
families will pay through taxes on their 
whiskies, cigarettes, Easter presents and 
Christmas gifts, movie tickets, and corpora- 
tions another $18,000,000,000. 

When it’s all in, the Treasury will need 
$5,500,000,000 more to meet the bills. 

To make up the shortage, these same Amer- 
icans will lend their Government this $5,- 
500,000,000, indirectly, through their banks; 
directly, by buying Government bonds. 

By then the Government will owe about 
$260,000,000,000, nearly $1,750 for each man, 
woman, and child. 

In the light of these six harsh facts there 
was little wonder that few taxpayers were 
happy as they turned over their Forms 1040 
to internal-revenue collectors this week. 

Equally cheerless are these other facts, 
probably less well known than the dreary six: 

Income-taxpaying citizens will pay 15 
times as much this year as they did in 1930. 

By the end of this year the national debt 
will be 10 times larger than it was at the 
close of World War I. 

The total cost of running the Federal Gov- 
ernment this year will be nearly 13 times 
more than it was 2 decades ago. 

This year’s Federal deficit alone will be 
$2,100,000,000 more than the cost of all Fed- 
eral activities in 1939. 

The question of greatest interest to in- 
dividual taxpayers was, of course, omitted 
from the short forms and long forms. 

Why has the cost of Government sky- 
rocketed so in the last 20 years? 

Part of the answer, but not all of it, comes 
from these specifics: 

In 1930 the Federal Government was com- 
posed of 38 major departments and agencies. 
Today there are 61. 

In 1930 the Federal Government employed 
600,000 workers. Today it employs 2,100,000. 

In 1930 the United States taxpayer sup- 
ported the Government of one nation, his 
own. Today he helps support more than 20 
governments, including his own. 

In 1930 the population of the United States 
was about 123,000,000. Today a Government 
which serves 150,000,000 is necessarily larger. 

These partial answers point to the vast 
expansion of the functions of Government 
since 1930. Then, a citizen’s chief contacts 
with his Government came during presiden- 
tial or congressional elections; or when he 
ordered a pamphlet from the Agriculture 
Department. 

But when, early in the thirties, the Gov- 
ernment tried to end the depression by hiring 
everyone who was out of work, its functions 
mushroomed. So did its costs. 

In 1938 the Government’s income, which 
had been mounting steadily because of 
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greater national income and more taxpayers, 
had passed the $5,000,000,000 mark. But the 
same year Federal spending pushed $8,000,- 
000,000. This deficit, plus earlier debts, put 
the Government in the red for some $37,- 
000,000,000. 

Then came World War II. When it was 
over the Nation staggered out of its far-flung 
foxholes with a gaping wound in its budget- 
ary side—a national debt of $269,000,000,000. 


COSTLY ITEMS 


And, since VJ-day, taxpayers’ hopes for a 
return “to the good old days” have been 
frozen stiff in the cold war. Rather than be 
caught flat-footed again, as they had been 
twice within a generation, the taxpayers’ 
representatives face this year: 

The spending of $13,500,000,000 for mili- 
tary defenses—nearly as much as the total 
cost of Government in 1941. 

Care of veterans of all wars at a cost of 
$6,000,000,000—nearly six times what it was 
20 years ago. 

Help to friendly nations through inde- 
pendent loans, Marshall plan aid and the 
North Atlantic Pact at a cost of nearly 
$5,000,000,000. 

These, plus the interest of $5,600,000,000 
on old debts, add up to three-fourths of the 
#42,400,000,009 1951 budget President Tru- 
man submitted to Congress last January. 
The President deplored the deficit, but made 
it clear that he regarded paper solvency of 
less importance than his Fair Deal program— 
which cannot help but create more debt. 











Stuyvesant Town’s Threat to Our 
Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court is preparing to consider the 
constitutionality of a decision handed 
down by the highest court of New York 
in which it upheld the right of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. to restrict its 
huge housing development, known as 
Stuyvesant Town, to “whites only.” The 
effort to reverse that decision has signifi- 
cance which goes beyond the field of 
housing or even the problem of racial 
discrimination. Unless the decision is 
reversed, it may set a precedent which in 
time may prove ominous to our whole 
American pattern of democratic gov- 
ernment. 

A study on this subject appeared in 
the November 1949 issue of Commentary, 
It is written by Charles Abrams, a lead- 
ing authority in the field of housing, 
who himself played an important role as 
counsel in the legal fight to abolish racial 
discrimination in Stuyvesant Town. I 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

STUYVESANT TOWN’S THREAT TO Our 
LIBERTIES—GOVERNMENT WAIVES THE Con- 
STITUTION FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

(By Charles Abrams) 

(New York State’s highest court has up- 
held the right of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. to restrict “to whites only” its 
huge housing development on New York’s 
East Side, near the United Nations site, built 
with the public aid of the city of New York; 
how the Supreme Court of the United States 
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is preparing to consider the constitutionality 
of this decision. The struggle to reverse the 
decision, Charles Abrams argues here, has 
significance beyond the housing area, or even 
the broader field of racial discrimination, 
important as both are. It is necessary to 
void a precedent, Mr. Abrams suggests, that 
may have the most ominous consequences 
for our whole American democratic pattern 
of government. Mr. Abrams, a leading au- 
thority in the field of housing, is an attorney, 
and was until recently housing analyst for 
the New York Post Home News. He himself 
played a prominent role, as counsel, in the 
legal fight to abolish racial discrimination in 
Stuyvesant Town. He is the author of The 
Future of Housing and Revolution in Land. 
His article The Segregation Threat in Hous- 
ing appeared in the February 1949 Commen- 
tary.) 

Last July, New York’s highest court, by a 
4 to 3 decision, upheld the right of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. to bar Ne- 
groes from its Stuyvesant Town housing 
project. (Dorsey v. Stuyvesant Town Cor- 
poration (299 N. Y. 512).) Though the deci- 
sion received Nation-wide mention in the 
press, the general impression was that it 
concerned only another attempt, perhaps 
new in its form, to ban Negroes from white 
neighborhoods. But when the court’s ma- 
jority and dissenting opinions appeared in 
the law journals, the issue emerged in its 
full gravity: the case reached down to the 
very roots of American freedom. 

It was not merely that minorities living 
in slums could now, with the help of city 
and State governments, be ousted from their 
homes to make way for restricted private 
developments. Far more important was the 
fact that an ominous device for circum- 
venting the constitutional safeguards against 
arbitrary government had received judicial 
sanction. Public enterprises in private 
hands were held free to segregate, diserimi- 
nate, and be above the law. Private corpo- 
rations, the court held, may now be lawfully 
handed the powers and funds of govern- 
ment and use them unhindered by constitu- 
tional restraint. 

It is not hard to see why dissenting Judge 
Stanley Fuld characterized the m~ejority 
opinion as “perplexing.” Where power is 
unlimited, tyranny begins. For centuries the 
safeguards against abuse of public power 
have been protected and reinforced. Its 
release into private hands opens a new chap- 
ter in political science. “It is impossible to 
balance the essence of democracy against 
fireproof buildings, and well-kept lawns,” 
wrote Judge Fuld. “The Constitutions, Fed- 
eral and State, forbid our putting the former 
into the judicial scales, Just as they forbade 
the city officials from’ putting it upon the 
bargaining table * * * this undertaking 
was a governmentally conceived, governmen- 
tally aided, and governmentally regulated 
project * * * Stuyvesant Town in its 
role as chosen instrument for this public 
purpose may not escape the obligations that 
accompany the privileges.” 

But Stuyvesant Town has escaped those 
obligations. Judge Fuld’s opinion is not the 
law. The law is that the precious powers of 
Government may now be used to create “pri- 
vate baronies.” Indeed, with the recent 
passage of a Federal urban redevelopment 
law, dozens of them are already in the blue- 
print stage all over the country. 

Never before in American history has such 
a unique liaison between Government and 
private enterprise been authorized. But the 
surrender of public powers to nonrepresenta- 
tive private groups—always in the name of 
“social reform”—is not a phenomenon en- 
tirely strange to the modern world. It was 
one of the unique characteristics of the 
“corporate states’ which have weighed like 
massive incubi on the prostrate body politic 
of Europe. The judicial approval of Stuy- 


vesant Town represents an ominous relaxa- 











tion of democratic controls when reinforce. 
ment is more essential than ever. 

The Stuyvesant Town “barony” consists of 
18 square city blocks and lies in the heart of 
New York City’s East Side facing the East 
River between Fourteenth and Twentieth 
Streets. It cost $93,000,000 to build and 
houses some 25,000 people. It was conceived 
and sponsored by Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses as an alternative to public housing. 
That it is a sound investment for its owner, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., is due to 
a huge grant of tax exemption by the city 
totaling more than $55,000,000, or more than 
three times the cost of the land. The city 
also turned over to the company public 
streets amounting to a fifth of the area; these 
streets are now closed to the public and no 
one but the city’s comptroller may tread on 
them without the company’s consent. The 
city also condemned the land, ousting some 
10,000 low-income tenants from their homes, 
as well as a host of storekeepers, churches, 
schools—and even another publicly regulated 
housing project. There are no public play- 
grounds or schools inside the Stuyvesant 
Town area, for it was feared by Metropolitan's 
chairman of the board that Negro children 
might attend. Negro tenants were to be 
barred, too, he said, because “Negroes and 
whites don’t mix. A hundred years from 
now, maybe they will.” The company open- 
ly admits its intention to discriminate 
against Negroes, claiming it as a constitu- 
tional right. 

The law which authorized this singular 
undertaking was specially tailored to suit 
this $9,000,000,000 company. The ostensible 
public purpose behind these vast gifts of 
public moneys and powers is called urban 
redevelopment, described by the law with 
the novel term, “superior public use”—which 
means superior to schools and playgrounds, 
which are legally only ordinary public uses. 
The novel legal jargon, however, only inad- 
quately conceals a more familiar process. 
Urban redevelopment is but the latest of 
a succession of devices conceived originally 
to improve housing and neighborhoods, but 
which have been perverted to keep minorities 
in their place. 

Since minorities are most frequently con- 
tained in slum areas and cannot easily break 
out directly into better neighborhoods, they 
tend to infiltrate family by family where 
they can. A first device to prevent this in- 
filtration was municipal zoning ordinances 
forbidding occupancy by certain races. 
These were soon held unconstitutional on the 
theory that an ordinance is State action, 
and therefore violates the fourteenth amend- 
ment, which prohibits States and public 
agencies from enforcing laws that deny equal 
protection to citizens. A second device aim- 
ing to keep minorities in their places, the 
racial restrictive covenant, was recently held 
unenforceable by the courts on the ground 
that courts are instruments of States and, 
therefore, court enforcement would violate 
the fourteenth amendment.’ 

But urban redevelopment is something 
new and different, the implications of its per- 
version far more sinister. The racial zoning 
ordinances and restrictive covenants aim only 
to bar minorities from coming into certain 
areas. Urban redevelopment, however, au- 
thorizes cities to root them out of areas in 
which they already live, all in the name of 
slum clearance. Because slum clearance is a 
recognized public purpose, the land on which 
they live and the homes they own may now 
be taken from them by forced sale. 

Purther, after acquiring the land for the 
private developer, the city may then turn 
it over to him without restrictions, accord- 
ing to the Stuyvesant Town decision. Cities 
are authorized to sell it for less than cost, 





1See Charles Abrams, Homes for Aryans 
Only, Commentary, May 1947, and The 
Segregation Threat in Housing, Commen- 
tary, February 1949. 
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with taxpayers, Negro and white, Jew and 
Gentile, footing the bill. Yet while benefit- 
ing from these powers and subsidies emanat- 
ing from all the people, the developer is free 
to discriminate in the renting of dwelling 
units. The theoretical justification for this 
is that once the property is in private hands 
the discrimination is no longer State ac- 
tion. The program thus grants equality of 
the laws during the process of eviction, i. e., 
no favorites are played and all are turned out 
into the streets with an even hand; but there 
is no equality in the sharing of the dividends 
of urban redevelopment. The minority is 
thus assured equality in the burdens, but 
never in the fruits. Slum clearance, which 
was intended to be the preliminary to decent 
housing, may now become the prelude to 
mass homelessness. 

This is no academic matter, nor is it an 
isolated bogey inflated by alarmists. Twenty- 
five States have already passed urban rede- 
development laws, and since Congress has 
now authorized huge Federal subsidies for 
urban redevelopment, mass shifts of minor- 
ities from one slum to another worse one, 
may soon begin. The proportion of the over- 
crowding in housing occupied by nonwhites 
is already four times as great as that of 
whites, the proportion of substandard hous- 
ing is six times as high. These houses are 
the ones now most often scheduled for dem- 
olition and redevelopment. The evicted 
minorities find other areas barred to them 
while the new private redevelopment projects 
with few exceptions intend to follow the 
Stuyvesant Town exclusion policies. 

The cost in human suffering may be 
imagined. But the evil of the program lies 
not only in its brutal imposition upon vari- 
ous minorities, but also, and perhaps pri- 
marily, in the fact that States and cities are 
now permitted by law to become partners 
to discrimination and injustice—a partner- 
ship now sanctioned by an influential court 
as constitutional. As racial zoning and the 


restrictive covenant proved, discriminatory 


practices are epidemic. We are thus wit- 
nessing the establishment of a legal prece- 
dent which may yet upset the safeguards of 
150 years of freedom and split the structure 
of constitutional government. 

Awakening to the dangers inherent in such 
urban redevelopment, minority groups have 
attempted to write antibias clauses into the 
enabling legislation. But their efforts have, 
to date, been thwarted. One obstacle in the 
fight has been the glee with which certain 
legislators—Senators Bricker, of Ohio, and 
Carn, of Washington, deserve special men- 
tion—have used civil-rights amendments as 
political footballs; the strategy is to tack 
anti-discrimination amendments on to so- 
cial legislation in the hope of alienating 
enough Southern votes to kill the entire 
Fair Deal program. (CAIN, it might be noted, 
led the filibuster which defeated the admin- 
istration’s civil-rights program.) Unfortu- 
nately, some representatives of minority 
groups fell into the trap, and supported such 
amendments regardless of motives. A 
more apt phrase would have been “regardless 
of political realities,” for the amendment as 
drawn almost defeated the public housing 
program which offered the only hope for 
housing some of the evicted minorities. 

At the same time, Federal housing officials, 
who might have been expected to further the 
fight against discrimination in urban rede- 
velopment, have remained indifferent. So 
much so, that when an amendment passed 
the House giving displaced tenants priority 
in the new urban redevelopment projects, it 
was smothered in conference because Hous- 
ing Administrator Raymond M. Foley failed 
to give it administration approval. 

Progress on the local front is only slightly 
more hopeful. Of all the State urban rede- 
velopment laws now in effect, only Pennsyl- 
vanie’s bars racial discrimination. In New 
York City a local ordinance forbids granting 


tax exemption to housing projects which dis- 
criminate (but it does not apply to Stuy- 
vesant Town, which was authorized before 
the ordinance passed). San Francisco is the 
only other city outlawing discrimination in 
urban redevelopment; Chicago and other 
cities have refused to go along, claim- 
ing that private investment would be dis- 
couraged. Experience with New York City’s 
law, however, should dissipate Chicago’s 
fears. More than $30,000,000 is now being in- 
vested by lending institutions in nondiscrim- 
inating urban redevelopment projects, and 
another $16,000,000 is being advanced for 
limited dividend projects. 

Among the institutions making loans un- 
der the city’s antibias ordinance are the 
Bowery Savings Bank, whose board chairman, 
Henry Bruere, once opposed the ordinance, 
but has since informed the writer that he is 
aware of the new social habits and that his 
approach in making these loans on nondis- 
criminating undertakings is entirely prag- 
matic. The Bowery has a total of $13,500,- 
000 invested in such projects at as little as 
3144 percent interest. Another New York 
project, Queensview Houses, a cooperative, 
headed by Louis Pink and financed by an 80- 
percent loan of $6,000,000 by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. at 4 percent, has sold al- 
most all of its apartments to middle-income 
families, although 10 of the cooperators will 
be Negroes. 

Yet, ali that has been done in New York 
City has failed to offset the example of 
Stuyvesant Town and the implications of 
its victory in the courts. It is Stuyvesant 
Town the precedent, rather than Stuyvesant 
Town the project, that looms so large as a 
threat to the American way of life. 

Throughout America’s history rigid restric- 
tions have been imposed upon the Govern- 
ment’s use of the eminent domain, tax, and 
police powers—powers which the New York 
court has held may now be used for private 
developers who are free from such restric- 
tions. These three powers constitute the 
working tools of any government, be it cap- 
italist, Fascist, or Socialist. When abused, 
these are the powers that threaten life, lib- 
erty, and property. 

The power to regulate, for example, is also 
the power to regulate out of existence; the 
American system has therefore always re- 
quired that the courts stand guard to see 
that it is exercised reasonably. The power 
of eminent domain is the power to take 
another man’s property; it may therefore be 
exercised only for a public use and upon 
payment of just compensation. The power 
to tax carries with it the obligation to use 
the proceeds for public purposes and not 
for private or class use, 

One of the salient differences between 
democratic and totalitarian governments is 
that in the latter these powers are subject 
to the whim of a single dictator, while in 
a democracy their arbitrary exercise is effec- 
tively checked. The whole system of checks 
and balances which make up the American 
Republic was erected to prevent the abuse of 
these powers, or their subordination to pri- 
vate advantage. 

In recent years, however, America has 
veered to what is euphemistically called the 
welfare state, and it is here that the Stuy- 
vesant Town decision becomes the judicial 
authorization for a menacing liaison between 
private and public enterprises. 

We are, to be sure, far from embarking 
upon any Fascist ideology or upon any 
conscious imitation of fascism’s racist aber- 
rations. But political systems have an in- 
herent dynamic of their own; it is not the 
personal motives of politicians or business- 
men which shape the ultimate pattern in the 
relationship between the State and the 
individual. 

Freedom is an ethic but it is also the by- 
product of economic institutions. That it has 
flourished in America is due not only to the 
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scheme of separation of powers but to the 
separation of government from business as 
well. In the American system up to now, 
enjoyment of both property and personal 
freedom have been inextricably linked. The 
linkage survived the great shift from the free- 
hold economy to the modern corporate sys- 
tem, when it continued to be to the interest 
of the propertied and entrepreneurial classes 
to oppose government expansion so as to keep 
taxes low and regulation minimal. 

With the release of the welfare and spend- 
ing powers, however, the competition for 
government aid has taken a new turn. The 
insulation of business from government is 
ended and as the Government has now be- 
come the main functionary in the economic 
milieu, the driving forces of enterprise are 
being headed toward the Nation's Capital. 
The trader and tycoon are rising to the occa- 
sion to manipulate Government policies for 
their own ends, to influence legislation, and 
to harness the public official in the private 
interest. 

In consequence, the welfare state as it is 
beginning to emerge in America bids fair 
to be a far cry from the pure and simple dis- 
pensing of benefits to America’s common 
man, as was the intent of its initial spon- 
sors. Under the guidance of certain business 
interests—as shortsighted as they are power- 
ful—there is, at least in part, emerging a 
business welfare state in which the Govern- 
ment is being called upon to pump the funds 
authorized under the newly expanded wel- 
fare programs into certain private pipe lines. 
The common men are to become, as it were, 
the residual legatees, instead of being the 
direct beneficiaries; their benefits will be en- 
joyed at a second or third remove. 

In the name of such public purposes as 
defense, housing betterment, encouragement 
of infant as well as senile industries, eco- 
nomic pump priming during slumps, protec. 
tion of savings, home-ownership encourage-~ 
ment, and a growing list of other high. 
sounding goals, we are stumbling blindly in 
several directions, one of which is a subsidies- 
to-business economy. In the name of social 
reforms the Government is called upon also 
to loan to business at low rates, to socialize 
business losses when necessary, to remove 
risk from private enterprise by Federal in- 
surance. In the process, these protected en- 
terprises insist, of course, upon the same 
immunity from regulation they enjoyed be- 
fore they drew upon the Government purse 
and the Government’s powers. 

The majority opinion of Judge Bruce 
Bromley in the Stuyvesant Town case justi- 
fies this immunity thus: “The increasing and 
fruitful participation of Government, both 
State and Federal, in the industrial and eco- 
nomic life of the Nation—by subsidy and 
control analogous to that found in this 
case—suggests the grave and delicate prob- 
lem in defining the scope of the constitu- 
tional inhibitions which would be posed if 
we were to characterize the rental policy 
of respondents as governmental action.” 

Discrimination against minorities is no 
sudden, accidental byproduct of this emerg- 
ing business-welfare state. On the contrary, 
discrimination in older phases of the hous- 
ing program, wherever the business-Govern- 
ment liaison has been in effect, points to an 
intrinsic relationship and suggests the dan- 
gers of its extension into other fields. 

It was, for example, in the Federal Housing 
Administration that the racial restrictive 
covenant received its greatest impetus. For 
years, and in fact during the entire period of 
the New Deal, this Government agency rec- 
ommended the exclusion of minorities from 
newly developed areas, refused to insure 
mortgages on property if minorities were al- 
lowed to enter, and in an official manual drew 
up the very racial covenants that private de- 
velopers were to use if they were to be eligi- 
ble for FHA insurance. 

The Government manual warned against 
such “adverse influ2nc2s” as “unharmonious 
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racial groups.” It said that “if a neighbor- 
hood 4s to retain stability it is necessary that 
properties shall continue to be occupied by 
the same social and racial classes.” The 
“model” covenant it recommended provided 
that “no person of any race other than (race 
to be inserted) shall use or occupy any build- 
ing or any lot, except that this covenant shall 
not prevent occupancy by domestic servants 
of a different race domiciled with an owner 
or tenant.” In the face of vigorous protest, 
this manual was finally modified; but there 
is all too little evidence of any genuine 
change of heart. 

Similar tendencies were noted in the liqui- 
dation operations of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation. So too with urban redevelop- 
ment. 

A 1944 Federal memorandum on the sub- 
ject (for internal use only) states: “It is 
unfortunately true that, with but few ex- 
ceptions, a displacement of neighborhood 
population by a new group results in an 
immediate lowering of the neighborhood 
level; that is, when higher groups leave, their 
places are taken by lower groups, four peo- 
ple drive out five people, rather than the 
other way around.” The lower groups or 
four people are then listed as Negroes and 
Jews, and examples of decline in values as 
a result of the “travel of Jewish groups from 
an original semighetto” are cited. 

The report goes on: “It is, of course, sub- 
stantially impossible under our present so- 
cial and economic system to effectively con- 
trol people’s movements. There is no way, 
nor is it necessarily socially desirable that 
there be a way to keep people where they 
are. It is, therefore, extremely difficult to 
prevent the encroachment upon other neigh- 
borhoods of people of unharmonious eco- 
nomic, social, national, and racial groups. 
The problem must be approached indirectly 
and, therefore, with poor efficiency and with 
only partial result.” 

Three indirect methods to contain neigh- 
borhoods and to keep out the undesirables 
were then proposed, including restrictive 
covenants which were recommended as “a 
rallying point around which neighborhood 
residents could gather to fight encroach- 
ment.” 

To stamp out discrimination in one or a 
few Government agencies, worth while as 
this is, does not affect the disease itself but 
only dabs at the more irritating symptoms, 
For the evil of discrimination in housing is 
not localized; nor is it due to the personal 
prejudice of officials; it flows from the 
Government-business relationship itself. 

Democratic government and democratic 
business act under almost opposite sets of 
ethics and principles. Private business may, 
in certain respects, discriminate if it wishes 
to; democratic government is bound to the 
principle of nondiscrimination and the equal 
protection of the laws. According to the 
ideal of free enterprise, the entrepreneur may 
be single minded in his quest for profit, em- 
ploy whomsoever he chooses, rent his product 
to whom he selects, do business with whom 
he wants. Minority and majority alike com- 
pete with their time, money, and talents. 
To be sure, abstractly speaking, the domi- 
nance of the profit motive in the economic 
systefn is supposed to be an assurance of 
egalitarianism, of the hiring of the most 
efficient employee and the catering to the 
source of profit, regardless of the race or 
ancestry of the worker or customer. But the 
real, working economic system under which 
we live deviates from the ideal model of the 
laissez-faire economists in e few important 
areas; economic motives do not always gov- 
ern personal prejudice, and this is especially 
true when it touches upon the subject of 
1ousing: a man’s home is his castle and an 
impassable inoat still separates the elite from 
the unwanted in American neighborhoods, 
Exclusion practices function also in other 
fields in which employers as well as em- 
ployees may be the participants. 


In the private-enterprise economy, how- 
ever, Government’s role is that of keeper of 
the democratic morals, and it often sees that 
free enterprise remains truly free—a cash 
transaction in the open market—and is not 
subordinated to monopolistic restraints or 
racial dogmas. Any aberration in the state’s 
activities in the direction of discrimination 
is subject to check by the courts, while si- 
multaneously Government is drawn toward 
imposing its higher standards upon private 
enterprise when the latter forsakes the cash- 
nexus for the racial-nexus. Thus, hotels and 
restaurants are occasionally forbidden to dis- 
criminate though they are private busi- 
nesses; courts refuse to enforce contracts 
that are against public policy, such as re- 
strictive covenants. Employers may be for- 
bidden to discriminate in carrying out pub- 
lic contracts, even in private employment. 
So, too, unions may be kept in line with the 
constitutional ethic, when they are bene- 
ficiaries of Government aid or power. The 
free-enterprise society, regulated by demo- 
cratic government against abuse, has pro- 
duced one of the great historical demonstra- 
tions of a tolerant society. 

But in the establishment of the new gov- 
ernment-business liaison, the ethics of the 
entzepreneur are not elevated to the govern- 
mental level. On the contrary, the tendency 
has been for Government agencies to lower 
their own standards to those of the illiberal 
self-seeking entrepreneurs who find catering 
to prejudice easier or lucrative. This is so— 
and must be so—because the establishment 
of the joint venture imposes a responsibility 
upou the administrators to make the joint 
venture function efficiently. Thus, for ex- 
ample, when the subsidized builder promises 
his home-buying prospect a restricted neigh- 
borhood, FHA tends to acquiesce or even en- 
courage the policy. 

This should be no surprise, for FHA de- 
pends for its success upon gretting a suffi- 
cient volume of housing-insurance business 
to make its actuarial formulas work. If 
this public agency made its aid to builders 
conditional upon nondiscrimination by the 
latter, it might not get enough mortgage 
insurance to justify its existence. The same 
is true in joint ventures such as urban re- 
development. Not the assurance of equality 
in the market place nor the inauguration of 
experiments in interracial harmony, but the 
financial success of the joint enterprise be- 
comes the primary concern of the public 
administrators. Thus the Government atti- 
tudes becomes conditioned by the privileged 
private needs and interests, and soon private 
prejudices become part of the public policy. 

A second reason for the degradation of 
democratic values is that the public agencies 
become dependent upon their private bene- 
ficiaries for lobby support in Congress. 
This is no secret in Washington today. The 
agencies best accommodated by Congress are 
those with an active private lobby campaign- 
ing forthem. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
the agency officials will tend to yield to the 
pressures, prejudices, and customs of the 
beneficiary, and will close their eyes to the 
traditional ethical code for Government be- 
havior. 

Still another reason is that few Federal 
administrators who enact regulations are 
anxious to set them according to the rela- 
tively higher standard of racial tolerance in 
the North. They are apt to be practical and 
make their rules so they can function in the 
South as well. What may therefore be a 
localized discriminatory custom tends to be- 
come the common denominator in racial 
policy, and it is usually less than the stand- 
ard set by the Bill of Rights. 


Thus it is that inalienable rights may be . 


diluted, governmental standards under- 
mined, and safeguards of freedom whittled 
down, until racism is not only acquiesced in 
but becomes part of the customs and ulti- 
mately of the law of the land, 
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The strong dissenting opinion of Judge 
Fuld, the sharply divided court, and the 
crucial nature of the issue, however, all give 
hope that the Supreme Court of the United 
States will accept review of the case and per- 
haps reverse the holding. 

This court has not been unaware of the im- 
plications of the growth of private govern- 
ments, and since the days of the New Deal 
has rendered a series of decisions bringing 
them within the fold of the Constitution. 

The Democratic Party of Texas, declared 
to be a private voluntary corporation by 
State laws, was enjoined from refusing a 
Negro a Democratic ballot. It was held to be 
“an agency of the State insofar as it de- 
termines the participants in a primary elec- 
tion” (Smith v. Allright (321 U. S. 629, 1944) ). 

When a Negro railroad employee sued to 
enjoin discrimination against him by a labor 
union which was the exclusive bargaining 
representative under the Railway Labor Act, 
the Court described the union as “clothed 
with power not unlike a legislature which is 
subject to constitutional limitations on its 
power to deny, restrict, destroy, or discrimi- 
nate against the rights of those for whom it 
legislates and which is also under an affirma- 
tive constitutional duty to protect those 
rights” (Steele v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co. (323 U. S. 192, 1944)). 

A company town that refused to allow a 
member of Jehovah's Witnesses to use its 
streets for the distribution of religious lit- 
erature was enjoined by the court, which said 
that “the State urges in effect that the cor- 
poration’s right to control the inhabitants of 
Chickasaw is coextensive with the right of 
a home owner to regulate the conduct of his 
guests. We cannot accept that contention. 
Ownership does not always mean absolute 
dominion. * * * Since these facilities are 
built and operated primarily to benefit the 
public and since their operation is essentially 
a public function, it is subject to State regu- 
lation.” (Marsh yv. Alabama (326 U. 8S. 501, 
1946) .) 

A Federal district court in West Virginia 
found that a renting of a municipally built 
swimming pool to a private company did not 
authorize discrimination since “the voice is 
Jacob’s voice even though ‘the hands are the 
hands of Esau.’” (Lawrence v. Hancock (76 
Fed. Sup. 1004, 1948).) 

But while these cases have indicated an 
alertness on the part of the courts to the 
menace to civil rights inherent in the new 
“quasi-public” corporations? the majority 
opinion in the Stuyvesant Town case has held 
to the view that the constitutional prohibi- 
tion against racial discrimination is a pro- 
hibition against the State and that Stuy- 
vesant Town as such is not a “state.” It 
holds that the cases cited above are not 
controlling. 

The dissenting judges, on the other hand, 
insisted: “The concept of ‘state action’ has 
been vitalized and expanded; the definition 
of ‘private’ conduct in this context has been 
tightened and restricted. * * * Thecon- 
struction and operation of Stuyvesant Town 
are not matters of ‘merely private concern. 
* * © Everywhere in evidence are the 
voice and authority of the State and city. 
* * * Stuyvesant is in no sense an ordi- 
nary private landlord. * * * The argu- 
ment overlooks that the constitutional rights 
of American citizens are involved and that 
such rights may not be used as pawns in 
driving bargains. * * * The mandate 
that there be equal protection of the laws, 
designed as a basic safeguard for all, binds 
us and respondents as well to put an end to 
this discrimination.” 

In Stuyvesant Town, the issue of private 
government versus the Constitution is clearly 





* After the city of New York had continu- 
ously taken the position that Stuyvesant 
Town was private, it issued a report on hous- 
ing shortly after the Stuyvesant Town deci- 
sion calling it quasi-public housing. 
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drawn. The crucial question is whether a 
1789 Constitution, devised for a private-en- 
terprise system and a democratic govern- 
ment, can safely serve as a basis for a busi- 
ness-welfare state. Unless the challenge is 
clearly seen in its full portent, and unless 
shaken principles and safeguards are re- 
trieved and reaffirmed, the stage may be set 
in the years to come for a dangerous innova- 
tion on the American political scene. 





What Should Be Expected of Advertising 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD,; I include the following most timely 
and intelligent address delivered by 
Philip Liebmann, president of Liebmann 
Breweries, Inc., before the meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers held 
at Hot Springs, Va., ‘Wednesday, March 
29,1950. Mr. Liebmann, representing as 
he does one of the large industries of 
Brooklyn, has brought to his speech the 
full experience of one who has studiously 
and constructively devoted most of his 
public life in the field of advertising. 
The Liebmann Rheingold Brewery in 
Brooklyn is world famous, much of it due 
to its arresting advertising programs 
which have been developed under the 
management and inspirational leader- 
ship of Philip Liebmann. 


I have been asked to address you today 
on a subject which I think puts the empha- 
sis in the wrong place. ‘The title which has 
been chosen for me is “What I Expect of Ad- 
vertising Today.” I think what is more im- 
portant is what should be expected of ad- 
vertising today, not by me, but by you, by 
every advertising man and every company 
that advertises, and, most important of all, 
by the public as a whole. 

For years the advertising men have asked 
to be accepted as a very important part of 
business. For years they fought the good 
fight to establish advertising on a level with 
the manufacturing and selling functions, 
This fight has been more or less won in many 
enlightened companies. 

I say more or less because advertising men 
still insist that their specialty is not looked 
upon as an exact science; that, in too many 
companies, the advertising approach is still 
a matter of opinion, of whim; that it is not 
regarded in the same businesslike way as 
manufacturing and salesmanship. 

In those companies where this is the case, 
the people who direct advertising, quite 
properly, think that they are very vulner- 
able. Of course, in this vulnerability they 
have a certain advantage, and it is this: 
While everyone can recognize a good adver- 
tising man, as well as a good manufacturing- 
production man, and a good sales manager, it 
is possible to get away far longer with being 
a bad advertising man. Because where ad- 
vertising is a matter of unscientific opinion, 
rather than factual measurement, the abili- 
ties of the man who directs the advertising 
are also a matter of opinion. 

And what, in my opinion, is a bad adver- 
tising director? Today, he is a man who has 
not grown up and matured with his profes- 
sion, He is a man who has leveled criti- 





cism at those in his company who are re- 
sponsible for product development and sales 
management for not recognizing advertising, 
as being just as important as these other 
functions. And yet, because he does not 
recognize his responsibilities toward these 
other management problems, his own criti- 
cisms can today be properly leveled at him. 

The fact is—and we all know—that no 
matter how good a sales force is, it cannot 
sell gocds and services which are not worth 
what people are asked to pay for them and 
which don’t stack up competitively. We 
know that a good sales force also needs very 
competent advertising backing. 

No matter how good a product is, it must 
be properly sold both in personal contact 
by salesmen and by a proper advertising pro- 
gram. Even the finest product and the finest 
selling force needs good advertising to pro- 
duce the proper results. 

All this is elementary, of course. But is it? 
Certainly it explains why those in manage- 
ment responsible for manufacturing take an 
active interest in the sales manager and his 
staff, and in the advertising director and 
what he produces. Certainly it explains why 
the sales manager is always going back to the 
men in charge of production with sugges- 
tions, why he has such a great interest in 
advertising. What it doesn’t explain is why 
some advertising men, having argued and 
cajoled and pleaded for so long for the recog- 
nition of their importance, should be willing 
to live in a world of their own and not really 
function as a part of the whole except for 
occasional giving of criticism and frequent 
dodging of criticism. 

The first, and in many ways the most im- 
portant, role of an advertising director is to 
ascertain the advertising needs of his com- 
pany, to understand the products, the serv- 
ices, and public-relations activities which 
must be carried out in order to achieve the 
goals set by top management of the com- 
pany. 

The second function of the advertising 
director is to present properly to top man- 
agement the role that advertising plays and 
must play in the company‘s problems. He 
must be able to interpret to top management 
the needs and responsibilities of the adver- 
tising department. 

The third function of the advertising 
director is to sell the role which his depart- 
ment plays to the entire organization of the 
company. And this means not only convinc- 
ing the sales force of the importance of ad- 
vertising as a tool, but from the point of 
view of good public relations, the entire ad- 
vertising program should be sold to all 
employees of the company. 

In order to decide and guide advertising 
policy, the advertising director should make 
a study of all the problems involved in the 
manufacture, the selling and the merchan- 
dising of the products of his cgmpany. 

It is necessary to study dealer attitudes, 
consumer attitudes and the basic merits— 
and sometimes the demerits—of the prcd- 
ucts and services of the company. I believe 
that, in the ultimate approach, not only the 
specific copy, not only the specific slogans 
and headlines, but the whole of the ad- 
vertising approach should be to sell by direc- 
tion and indirection, by word and picture— 
the very special advantages which this com- 
pany may have in the merchandising of its 
product. Thus, if quality is the primary 
thing which is to be sold, all the advertising 
of the company must bear that over-all 
impression, If economy is the major factor, 
this must, of course, be stressed all the way 
through the entire campaign. If conven- 
ience, or some unique patent feature is what 
will probably bring the best results, then 
this should be the theme of all advertising 
efforts. 

Most important of all, the advertising di- 
rector must know where to go for the best 
possible guidance. If the company seils di- 
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rectly, as our company does, then the entire 
sales organization can serve as a veritable 
radar screen to bring to the advertising man- 
agement all kinds of valuable information 
on consumer and dealer reaction which will 
aid in determining methods and policies. 

And, of course, I think all of us feel that 
the selection of an advertising agency should 
be based entirely on merit and suitability 
for the job to be performed. And here again 
an advertising director can perform a great 
service for his company. He can be an effec- 
tive liaison man between top management 
of the company and the advertising agency. 
Many advertising managers make the mis- 
take of leaning too heavily on the agency, of 
not giving the agency the sort of direction 
it needs to do a good job. It certainly is 
an important part of the advertising direc- 
tor’s function to make the best use of his 
agency’s talents. 

All necessary market research, copy re- 
search, and other research facilities should 
be used so that the net result of the think- 
ing is based not on whim, not on prejudice, 
but upon sound analysis of the problems 
to be faced, the course which will help solve 
them and the results which are hoped for. 
It is only after this exploratory effort has 
been made, after basic budget recommenda- 
tions, media, and copy plans have been made, 
that the task of accomplishing a well- 
rounded advertising program can be begun. 

To me, advertising is the voice of our busi- 
ness, any business. The plant, the produc- 
tion, and the quality of the product are the 
body of a company. Sales and production 
management are the mind. Advertising is 
the voice. 

The history of our company, while not ex- 
actly like the history of other companies, 
has followed the times in which it has been 
in existence. Our company has grown slowly 
down through more than 100 years of meta- 
morphosis—from the earliest days of the in- 
dustrial revolution to the present time. 
When a business such as ours started, the 
first problems were simply to produce a good 
product, and sell to a limited number of 
outlets which were well known to the man- 
agement. Then, as the business became 
larger, the problems were not only those of 
producing a better product but of producing 
more. And finally, in the last phase, before 
advertising became of age, the préblem was 
to organize a competent sales force to con- 
vince an ever-expanding number of retailers 
of the merits and qualities of our product— 
together with the services which our com- 
pany could render to the retailer. 

Now, in an era when production has grown 
to so much greater importance, we can no 
longer stop at this stage. Our salesmen and 
our organization can only go so far, but no 
further. We must reach out not only to 
the dealers but we must also go beyond them 
to the consumer, to create a desire for our 
product, and to sell those same consumers 
the very ideas which the sales organization 
must sell to the dealers. The complexities 
of our economy today require this because 
the dealer handles so many items that he 
cannot sell their individual merits to his 
customers and they must be, to a great ex- 
tent, presold before they enter his establish- 
ment. 

Since I have talked so frankly about the 
faults of some advertising men, I think I 
have a right to criticize sone managements. 
One of the greatest fallacies of management 
is that it, in many cases, grew up before ad- 
vertising had come of age and still looks on 
advertising with a jaundicea eye. 

In many respects, advertising has not come 
of age. In a great many companies, instead 
of being a full partner, it is considered an 
expensive and perhaps unnecessary luxury. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Managements which take this point of view 
are very apt to end up on the losing side. 
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There is no need to dwell on this point, be- 
cause the old story of the soap that stopped 
advertising and other similar stories are too 
well known to you. 

But despite this evidence, it is unfortu- 
nately the truth that occasionally advertis- 
ing is regarded as a sort of auxiliary. This 
is a dangerous belief for anyone to have. As 
I said before, I believe the three cornerstones 
of the structure of any modern business are 
management from the point of view of pro- 
duction, management from the point of view 
of sales, and advertising from the point of 
view of doing full justice to the manufactur- 
ing and selling aspects of the business. And 
I believe, actually, that I have named these 
three cornerstones in the ordetk of their im- 
portance. 

In view of this, I simply cannot under- 
stand why there are still a number of ad- 
vertising people who consistently irritate the 
other members of the management team by 
taking the point of view that all you need is 
a wonderful advertising campaign and the 
salesmen will just become order-takers, and 
that it doesn’t matter what kind of a prod- 
uct you produce. This, in reverse, is just 
as ridiculous a point of view as the attitude 
of a management that does not understand 
advertising. An advertising director, or an 
advertising department which makes this 
serious error will certainly. not be able to 
educate top management in the proper use 
and evaluation of advertising but will in- 
stead so irritate the other executives respon- 
sible for the success of the business that they 
will close their eyes and ears and minds to 
an intelligent point of view about advertis- 
ing. 

When I look through the advertising trade 
journals, I often ask myself why so many of 
the men who write for them, who influence 
the advertising profession to a very great ex- 
tent, often pay so much more attention to 
the advertising embroidery, rather than to 
the pattern of an entire business of which 
the advertising is only a part. I understand, 
of course, that people who read advertising 
trade journals are, naturally, interested in 
advertising. This does not explain why an 
advertising trade journal, when it tells the 
story of the success of a business, will give 
the major—if not all the credit—to the ad- 
vertising history of that company, ignoring 
the part that the product and sales force 
must play in any success story. 

I say this in the kindliest spirit possible. 
Surely no one has said nicer things about 
the advertising of my own company than the 
trade journals. And I am proud of the ad- 
vertising job our company has been able to 
do. 

But I must insist that, in the last analy- 
sis, all advertising can hope to accomplish is 
to create an attitude on the part of the buy- 
ing public in respect to the company and its 
product and to get the public to try the 
product; that if the product is not satisfac- 
tory, the public will not continue to buy it 
, regardless of the advertising; and if the sales 
organization does not achieve proper distri- 
bution, then the public will not be able to 
obtain the product. 

The point I wish to make here is this— 
that, as a man who resents the fact that some 
companies look upon advertising as a step- 
child, I think I have a right to speak frankly 
to those members of the advertising profes- 
sion who look upon advertising as the sole 
power behind the throne. 

I do not care how good the advertising 
of a company is—if the sales organization 
doesn’t have the good will of the retail trade, 
its efforts can be killed off even before the 
advertising starts to work. You can create 
all the demand you want. If people have 
never tried the product, they may ask for it, 
but they will not insist on it, and unless it 
is available and distribution is complete, you 
will lose many an advertising dollar. Most 
important of all is the quality of the product. 
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No matter how effective your advertising is 
all it can do is to get people to try your 
product; if they don’t like the product once 
they have tried it, all the advertising in the 
world will not make them buy it again. 

These facts may seem so simple you may 
wonder why I take your time telling you 
about them. But, unfortunately, neither 
top business management nor top advertis- 
ing management seems to have thought them 
important enough to look at the forest in- 
stead of the trees. That is why, when adver- 
tising people outside our organization are so 
very flattering to our advertising, and insist 
upon attributing so much of the success of 
our company to the advertising, it bothers 
me. And that is because it is not a true 
picture of our company and its operations 
and of the reasons for its success. 

In our company, after we have determined 
on the correct course of advertising budget, 
media, and copy recommendations, after we 
have sold the top management and the board 
of directors of our company on the wisdom of 
our policies, we are not through. We may 
still have a good product, we may have 
planned a fine advertising program, and yet 
we are still missing one of the most impor- 
tant keys in any advertising or business 
operation. 

Unless we are able to sell our ideas and 
plans and product to our sales organization 
so that they not only will become more en- 
thusiastic in their selling, more confident 
not only of the quality of the product, but 
also of the way in which all their potential 
customers are being made aware of the qual- 
ity of the product—unless we do these things? 
we will not have our sales force taking full 
advantage of all the work that has been done. 
They will not be as enthusiastic as they 
should be and if they are not enthusiastic, 
our dealers will not be enthusiastic either. 
And if our dealers are not enthusiastic, even 
though a good sales organization improperly 
indoctrinated may still be able to get the 
product on the shelves, they will lack that 
spark, that ignition when the gas is pushed 
into the cylinder, which will make for a 
bang-up success, rather than mediocre re- 
sults. 

In other words, good management and a 
good sales force and a good advertising pro- 
gram can create fair success but a really 
sensational success can only be achieved if 
these things can be tied together through 
proper indoctrination. 

Now, you may ask, What is proper indoc- 
trination? I do not believe proper indoctri- 
nation is to hold a great big convention of 
your entire sales organization at which a lot 
of stuffed shirts from the front office get 
up and cram something down the throats of 
200 salesmen. Nobody could possibly be en- 
thusiastic about that. kind of a program. 

First of all, we should realize that our 
salesmen (and here, of course, I am speak- 
ing more directly of a company like our 
own, which maintains somewhere over 200 
men on its sales force, who contact the re- 
tail trade directly)—we should realize that 
these men can act as radar screens, as I said 
before. Not only can we give them infor- 
mation, but they can give us information. 
They are out there 300 and some days a 
year, contacting the retail trade, getting the 
reaction not only to our product and our 
advertising, but to general trade conditions 
and to the products and advertising of our 
competitors. I would be the last one to say 
that we can or even should adopt most of 
the policies which they will recommend, be- 
cause, naturally, each one of them, dealing 
with a particular type of retailer and with a 
particular section or territory, amplifies, in 
his own mind, the special local problems 
with which he comes in contact, and which, 
while they may be important to him, are 
not so important from an over-all point of 
view. We must collect all this material, and 
evaluate it from this larger point of view. 





But the sum total of the collective material 
can be very valuable to us in developing 
our own plans and projects. 

Naturally, salesmen are prejudiced; they 
are very heavily prejudiced in favor of what 
the dealer wants and often what the dealer 
wants is not in the best interests of the 
operation, from the point of view of the 
manufacturer in reaching the consumer. 

Having received this information from our 
salesmen, and evaluated it, we not only re- 
ceive something which is of value to us, but 
we let our organization know that their de- 
sires and their thoughts are important to 
us and are carefully considered in the formu- 
lation of our plans. This information can- 
not be garnered in large meetings, and it 
has always been my practice and that of the 
other men in the advertising department of 
our company, to continually talk with the 
salesmen, with the district mamagers and 
with the supervisors daily; to meet with them 
at least every few weeks in small groups, 
that is to say, different divisions of the com- 
pany both product-wise and area-wise; to 
sit down with 6 or 8 or even as many as 
15 men, and let them talk and answer their 
questions constructively. I do not believe 
@ day passes that I do not talk with a num- 
ber of men in our sales organization, and 
I think my associates, Mr. Graham and Mr. 
Grau, talk with at least as many men them- 
selves each day. As a result, our department 
has daily contact with a large segment of 
our sales organization. 

This has now achieved two purposes. This 
continuous contact not only sells our men 
on the product which we manufacture, but 
also on the ways in which we are trying to 
help them to do their work, to enable them 
to make more money. We further contact 
them through a company house organ, 
through special bulletins from the advertis- 
ing department to the sales organization, 
which we try to issue at least once a month, 
and through additional written material 
such as booklets, reprints of all our adver- 
tising material, broadsides—not covering a 
whole year, but every few months on forth- 
coming advertising projects, et cetera. Once 
@ year, or so, we do have one of these great 
big get-togethers which I have described 
before, but this is done simply to try to 
wrap the whole thing up into a package and 
present it to the men in a very brief and in- 
formal form. It is a bit of showmanship 
to add a little glamor to the daily routine, 
but there is no easy road, no huge once-a- 
year meeting, that will give constant in- 
formation to the sales force and get constant 
information from them for the use of the 
advertising organization. It is just a matter 
of plugging day in and day out, of working 
closely together, to achieve the maximum 
results. 

These daily or weekly “bull sessions” in 
groups and individually will build an organi- 
zation with the kind of comradeship and 
spirit of cooperation which will make adver- 
tising not only respected but appreciated by 
both management and the sales organization 

As a last obligation I believe the advertis- 
ing director should have a very clear view of 
the social philosophy of advertising. He 
must be very conscious of the necessity to 
convince both the stockholders and the di- 
rectors of his company. As I have men- 
tioned, many people look upon advertising 
as a luxury. This is sheer nonsense, just as 
ridiculous as the attitude of the businessman 
who thinks he should spend a lot of money 
on advert!-'ng because business is wonderful 
and he is making a lot of money and doesn't 
know what else to do with it. The same man, 
as soon as things get a little tough, says, 
“Well, I guess we will have to cut the budg- 
et.” I don’t know which, of these points of 
view is more ridiculous. Advertising is not 
something on which you spend money be- 
cause you don’t know what else to do with 
it, nor is it something you can dispense with 
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as things get tough. Actually when things 
get tough is the time when advertising is 
needed more thar ever because the smaller 
the melon gets the bigger the slice that is 
needed for each individual company which is 
trying to get a piece of that melon in order 
to stay in the black. The stockholders don't 
make more money when advertising is cut; 
hey risk their whole investment. 

But our most important obligation is to 
the consumer. And what does the consumer 
say? He says, “Here you are spending a lot 
of money for advertising. If you didn't 
couldn’t you sell me better products for 
less?” 

The consumer should be told in every way 
possible how socially beneficial advertising 
can be to him. Most important of all, it 
preserves freedom of choice. In many other 
countries there is very little freedom of 
choice—in some cases because of unrestricted 
cartelization and, in others, because of gov- 
ernment restrictions both on products and 
on price. In my opinion, despite all that has 
been said on this subject, our country has 
the greatest economic democracy of all. And 
our advertising preserves the freedom of 
choice encouraged by our free system. If 
advertising did not tell American consumers 
of the qualities and services of the products 
made available by our companies, then they 
would have nothing to guide them in 
choosing. Accordingly, they would purchase 
what they were allowed to purchase. The 
dealers would stock only a few items, and so 
nobody would insist on any particular prod- 
uct; consumers would have to be satisfied 
with what they could get, because they would 
find the same situation more or less at all 
dealers. 

Only because we have created a demand 
for a larger number of different products and 
different brands, will dealers carry all these 
products, and the consumer may vote each 
day at the ballot box for that product which 
he prefers. 

This makes for another special protection 
of the consumer. For any company that 
spends the large amount of money over the 
years that is spent in advertising of well- 
known brands would not take the chance of 
throwing away this entire expenditure by 
tampering with the quality of the product, 
and risking the refusal of the public to buy. 
Thus, advertising acts, in a very important 
way, as a strict quality control. 

There is a third benefit to the consumer, 
The advertising cost per unit of almost any 
type of product is actually infinitesimal. If 
the advertising were eliminated, the saving 
would be fictitious because lower volume and 
higher distribution costs could immediately 
increase and not decrease the price the con- 
sumer is asked to pay. So, in actuality, ad- 
vertising not only costs the public nothing 
but saves the public money. 

How about the dealer? Couldn’t the dealer 
say, “Why don’t you let me make a little 
more money? If you cut your advertising 
budget, couldn’t I get a higher profit?” Of 
course, this is sheer nonsense. Advertising 
makes it easier for the dealer to handle a 
multiplicity of items, turn them over fast, 
do more business, and lower the cost of dis- 
tribution because he does not have to sell 
each of his customers on each particular 
brand of merchandise—the customer has al- 
ready been presold for him. Thus, he is able 
to do a larger volume of business at less ex- 
pense, benefiting both himself and his cus- 
tomers. And also he is able to eliminate the 
inventory risk of being stuck with merchan- 
dise for which there is no consumer demand. 

And what about the salesman who works 
for your company? Couldn’t he say, “If you 
cut your advertising, why couldn’t you give 
me a little more salary?” This is a com- 
pletely false assumption. Advertising builds 
up the security of the salesman’s job, as well 
as the security of every employee of the com- 
pany, because an advertised product is, 


naturally, @ more secure product when it 
comes to maintaining a constant level of 
production and employment. 

Yes, advertising offers security to stock- 
holders, to the management of the company, 
to all the employees of the company, to 
dealers and to consumers. In addition, it 
makes possible the preservation of a free 
press, a free radio and television; it pays 
almost the entire cost of our wonderful 
organs of information. Advertising plays a 
real role in the creation of a true economic 
democracy in the fields of public communi- 
cation. 

I am not falling into my own trap here. 
I am not saying that advertising brings us 
all the benefits of our free economy any more 
than I say that advertising could possibly 
deserve the sole credit for the success of any 
business. Advertising is not all-important 
but it is important. The practitioners of 
advertising myst at all times realize that, in 
any company, quality of production, economy 
of production, personnel, and dealer relations 
are paramount; that these are the founda- 
tions on which advertising can function ef- 
ficiently and well; that the sales organization 
is another structure which will be built upon 
the same foundations. Manufacturing, sell- 
ing, and advertising are a team; each must 
respect the prerogatives and special interests 
of the others. Each must be willing to work 
in harmony, to achieve the same goal. I 
believe that if advertising men play their 
part properly; if they not only create good 
advertising but sell the social and economic 
benefits of advertising to their fellow work- 
ers, to their top management, to their sales 
organization, i* they realize and give credit 
to the equal importance of the other func- 
tions of our economic democracy, then they 
will receive their proper share of the credit. 
They will benefit the firms for which they 
work, and all the people connected with 
them and they will render greater service to 
a greater community, whether it be city, 
State, or country—or even to the world as 
a whole. 

Advertising is not only the voice, it is the 
free speech of business. It doesn’t stand by 
itself, but it is a vital and integral part of 
the merchandising evolution of which we 
are a part. 

In the understanding of this I believe we 
can go forward, into a rising standard of 
living tomorrow, providing more goods and 
better goods at lower prices to more people 
than ever before. 

This is what should be expected of adver- 
tising today. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, on United Jewish Appeal 
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OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Jewish Appeal is currently con- 
ducting its 1950 campaign to carry out a 
threefold humanitarian program: First, 
immigration and settlement of large 
numbers of Jews in Israel where they 
will no longer be homeless; second, relief 
and rehabilitation to the depleted Jewish 
communities in Europe, and to the Jews 
in north Africa who are suffering untold 
misery; third, adjustment and integra- 
tion of refugees arriving in this country 
under the displaced-persons law. Be- 
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cause of its activities on such a wide 
scale, the United Jewish Appeal is often 
described as an instrument of human re- 
construction. 

The United Jewish Appeal drive is now 
going on in some 3,500 communities 
throughout the United States. In many 
of these, our non-Jewish friends are 
lending a helping hand and are making 
possible the success of these drives. 

The campaign in the Nation’s Capital 
began on April 12. Iam certain many of 
you will find extremely interesting the 
remarks on that occasion by Senator 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, of New York, who 
has long been associated with every type 
of humanitarian work. His address was 
as follows: 

History is moving at such a rapid pace 
that we rarely find the opportunity to study 
its significance or assay our own role in 
events that are changing the entire face of 
civilization. 

In our concern with current problems we 
often lose perspective. We are either so pre- 
occupied with our work or with the critical 
necessities of the moment that we do not 
have the time to look around to see the 
direction in which we are going. 

In the year 1950 we are confronted with 
many serious problems. All of us are keenly 
aware of the importance of the United Jewish 
Appeal. Yet relatively few of us know, ex- 
cept in some vague, intuitive way, why this 
is a crucial year, why we are again called 
upon to act in a spirit of sacrifice. 

I have been associated with the tasks of 
aiding Jews in distress for many years. For 
a third of a century I have keen affiliated in 
an active capacity with the Joint Distribu- 
tion Commitiee, one of the three constituent 


I can fully appreciate the sentiments of those 
who say that they are tired, of those who 
year after year keep asking, “How long is 
this going to continue? How much longer 
must we expend all this energy and give these 
vast sums of money?” 

But these questions are justified only 
where we fail to grasp the meaning of the 
momentous developments of recent years, 
and where we fail to see that the ultimate 
goal is almost within our reach. 

In point of time, the recent past, the pres- 
ent, and the future can most easily be 
summed up in three words, achievement, 
crises, and fulfillment. 

Let us take achievement first. I believe 
that American Jewry has a great deal to be 
proud of. I kelieve that in the historic ac- 
complishments which American Jews have 
made possible in the rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of their coreligionists, they have not 
merely added stature to their spiritual and 
communal life as Jews. They have enriched 
their Americanism with a devotion to human 
ideals that is without parallel in modern 
civilization. 

In a matter of days Israel will celebrate 
the second anniversary of its independence, 
The establishment of Israel as an independ- 
ent nation gave the people cf Israel their 
freedom, the Jews of the rest of the world— 

he homeless and distressed—the right to 
find a new home—and to the Jews of 
United States a high sense of achievement 
in the program of building a better future 
for the Jewish people. 

Let us not forget that independence did 
not come easily for the Jews of 
more than it did for the peo; of these 
United States. They paid a heavy price in 
blocd and tears. And they fought and many 
died not merely for their own survival, but 
to open the doors of the Jewish homeland 
to victims of persecution and homelessness. 
The victory they won was not merely re- 
corded as a triumph on the battlefield. The 
victory they wen is being reahirmed cvery 
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day in the great influx of new immigrants. 
The fact that 400,000 Jewish refugees have 
been brought into Israel during the past 2 
years eloquently demonstrates that its peo- 
ple did not merely fight a war for inde- 
pendence but that they actually fought and 
won a war for Jewish survival and Jewish 
rescue. To the great extent that you and 
other members of the Jewish community 
of Washington and the Jewish communities 
of other parts of the United States contribu- 
ted to the United Jewish Appeal to keep the 
doors open to this unprecedented immigra- 
tion you had a decisive role in the war for 
Jewish survival. 
; long as there are large nymbers of Jews 
1ust find a new home in Israel, mass 
cannot be separated from the 
ael as an independent state. 
spect, one may very well say that 
*h Israel now faces in receiv- 
rbing tens of thousands of new 
is directly related to the victory 
ypen door possible. 
war in Israel is over. But 
the Jewish State still has a long way to travel 
to achieve peace. Armistice agreements 
exist. But the Arab States are doing more 
than just talking of a second round. There 
is a great deal of evidence to prove that they 
are preparing for another war. This is a 
matter which should be of the gravest con- 
cern not merely to American Jews but to 
the American Government as well. The pos- 
sibility of another conflict in the Middle 
East is not merely a threat to the existence 
of Israel. It is a danger to world peace. I 
firmly believe that it is the responsibility 
of our Government, which is keenly inter- 
ested in preserving world peace, to take a 
in speeding a peace settlement 
e Middle East. It seems to me one of 
the first steps in achieving permanent peace 
in that part of the world is to discourage all 
preparations for war and to prevent the large- 
cale rearming of Egypt and other Arab 
countries. 
Israel wants peace. Israel needs peace to 
cope with the overwhelming tasks of immi- 
n and economic development. In the 
ears of its existence, Israel has emerged 
a vital and progressive democracy. In the 
rests of peace, in the interests of aiding 
young democratic Nation, the United 
; Government should extend continued 
aid for its economic development. 
We have come a long way since the days of 
lass murder in Burope, since the days when 
e doors of Israel were open only to a trickle 
f immigration, and when there were 250,000 
’ Nazi oppression waiting in the 
camps of Germany. 
ut we have not yet reached the point 
rere we can regard crisis and emergency 
things of the past. Not while oppression 
nd poverty endanger the status of 900,000 
Jews in north Africa and other Moslem areas. 
t while 35,000 Jews are still waiting in the 
DP centers for a new home in Israel and the 
nited States Not while many thousands 
~ others must be gotten out of eastern Eu- 
pe before the doors of rescue are closed. 
It is this urgent situation that makes so 
ital the continuation of large immigration 
intoIsrael. It is this urgent need that makes 
{mperative for us to support the transfer 
nd absorption of at least 150,000 this year. 
As you know, Mrs. Lehman and I visited 
rael a year ago. We saw at first hand the 
mplishments of the Jewish 
1d builders. We also saw the 
heartbreak of the transit im- 
nps, the indescribable hard- 
so many thousands have had to 
» miserable tents and barracks, 
re 90,000 new immigrants in 
I till waiting for the ful- 
mise of a new home in the 
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Under these circumstances, it is no exag- 
geration to say that the critical problems 
which Israel is facing today are just as great 
as when its heroic people had to fight a war 
of survival against the invading armies of 
six Arab countries. 

You will recall that we have never ques- 
tioned the fundamental fact that the prob- 
lem of the displaced and distressed Jews in 
Europe and elsewhere was the responsibility 


of the Jews of the United States and the rest 


of the world. The fact that these displaced 
Jews have been transferred to Israel does not 
in any way reduce our responsibility. How 
can we say that the DP problem is solved, 
if it is merely transplanted to the soil of 
Israel? 

The burden of receiving and caring for 
refugees who are entering Israel at the rate 
of more than 12,000 a month involves many 
overwhelming problems. There is the need 
of providing homes and making these people 
productive citizens of the new democracy. 
There is the problem of integrating into its 
economic and social structure men and 
women coming from 30 countries, from highly 
varied environments, speaking many differ- 
ent languages. All these superhuman tasks 
cannot possibly be borne by the people of 
Israel alone. 

And I know that it was never our intention 
that the Jews of Israel should have to face 
this situation alone. When we prayed for 
the days of their deliverance, for the hour 
when Israel would be able to receive tens 
of thousand and hundreds of thousands of 
inmmigrants, we, you and I, and the rest 
of American Jewry, firmly pledged our full- 
est material and moral aid to achieve a re- 
settlement of such enormous proportions. 
Surely we have not forgotten. Surely we 
must recognize that we now have the oppor- 
tunity as well as the obligation to fulfill 
these solemn pledges. 

I have full confidence in your understand- 
ing and your sense of generosity. I know 


that there is no question about your readi- 


ness to do what is expected of you in this 
year’s United Jewish Appeal campaign. The 
record of the past decade has proved that 
where there is need you respond and that 
you do so in the measure required to meet 
that need. 

The only thing we have to fear is that we 
underestimate the need, that we minimize 
the critical aspects of the present situation. 

There are many critical problems still con- 
fronting us in many corners of the world. I 
have referred to deadlines on emigration out 
of eastern Europe. It is estimated that 20,- 
000 Jews can be brought out of Poland to 
Israel. But this migration project must be 
completed before the end of September when 
Poland will close her doors. 

In other parts of eastern Europe, as in 
Hungary and Rumania, limited opportuni- 
ties for imigration exist, but there is the 
constant danger that the policies will be 
changed, and many will lose the chance to 
start life anew in Israel. 

There is also great urgency in the plight 
of large numbers of Jews in the Moslem 
countries. The speed with which we get 
them out may spell the difference between 
life and death. 

I am not at liberty to go into details con- 
cerning the situation, but I can tell you that 
Jews are coming out in increasing numbers. 
We cannot, we dare not permit lack of funds 
to stem that flood of emigration, to halt the 
escape of men and women fleeing from per- 
secution and fear. One fact I can divulge: 
Operation Magic Carpet, that twentieth 
century miracle which has brought more 
than 45,000 Jews out of medieval Yomen into 
the sunlight and hope of Israel, is nearing 
anend. We can take great pride in the fact 
that through the United Jewish Appeal we 
have carried cut one of the greatest rescue 
efforts in history. 
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As many as can be moved must be gotten 
out of the Mosiem lands. But we must also 
provide for the great numbers who will re- 
main behind and who are in desperate need 
of assistance. In truth, the problem of pov- 
erty, disease, discrimination in these lands 
is so great that only the most superhuman 
efforts can adequately meet the problem. 

We are making encouraging progress in 
caring for the children in these countri 
the youngsters who have had only a 50-50 
chance of living beyond their thirteenth 
year. A network of medical installations has 
been established, schools have been set up, 
clothing is being provided, and food is being 
given to tens of thousands of children and 
adults, for whom it represents the only bar- 
rier against literal starvation. 

In some parts of Europe, the situation ts 
a happier one. As a result of the great con- 
structive work of the Joint Distribution 
Committee since the end of the war, a very 
substantial section of European Jewry is 
well on the road to self-support and inde- 
pendence. This is indeed an accomplish- 
ment in which we can rejoice—particularly 
when we recall the pitiful survivors who re- 
mained when the Nazi blight was lifted from 
the continent. 

Yet, even in western Europe, there remain 
many thousands who will require our con- 
tinued aid for some time to come. 

And there is still another front. All of 
you, I am sure, are familiar with the DP 
legislation which has for many months been 
pending in Congress. The great majority 
of the Members of Congress are very anxious 
that our country should continue to play 
its traditiona' part in receiving and aiding 
those who need haven and refuge. Happily 
after a long and hard struggle a liberalized 
DP bill has been enacted by the Congress 
only a few days ago. 

I hope that under this act a substantial 
number of refugees can enter this country 
in 1950 if we provide the necessary homes, 
jobs, and other assistance. The refugees 
whom we have enabled to come to the United 
States in the past 10 or 15 years have, by 
their contribution to our economy and our 
way of life proved themselves an outstanding 
asset to our country and its democratic 
ideals. Those who still wait anxiously for 
an opportunity to settle here also merit our 
help and our confidence. 

How can we relax our efforts in the face of 
these global needs? How can we relax when 
the state of Israel faces a most serious crisis? 
How can we relax when hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews are still running for their 
lives—still fleeing from terror and homeless- 
ness? How can we relax when there is so 
much that still must be done to finish th¢ 
job of rehabilitation for the surviving vic- 
tims of Hitlerism? 

Believe me when I say that the needs of 
the United Jewish Appeal are greater today 
than ever before. Everything that we have 
built up through decades of devotion and 
sacrifice hangs in the balance of the outcome 
of this year’s campaign. 

We have to our credit great and unforget- 
table achievements in the reconstruction of 
our coreligionists, in the inspiring rebuild- 
ing of Israel and in the revival of Jewish 
life elsewhere. But these achievements a! 
not yet secure. The crucial needs of 195 
still call for the most strenuous effort and 
the greatest service that it is in our power 
to give. 

Let us be guided by the knowledge that 
we are capable of meeting the challenge « 
history. Our generation was blessed with 
the privilege and the opportunity to rescue 
our coreligionists from destruction and 
bring new meaning and disgnity to Jews 
throughout the world. 

I am confident that you, the leaders of 
the Jewish community of Washington, will 
understand your responsibility as you al- 
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ways have over the years. I am confident 
that through your action tonight on behalf 
of the United Jewish Appeal, you will set 
an example of leadership that will inspire 
Jewish communities throughout the Nation. 
Iam sure that the greatness of this hour will 
find all of us big enough to live up to the 
highest expectations of humanity. 


United Negro College Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
activities which we are pursuing at home 
and abroad we must remember that the 
solid foundation is an informed and ef- 
fective people. The enormous human 
resources available from the 32 private 
Negro colleges have a great contribution 
to make to the pool of skill and ability 
which we have in our country. It is a 
campaign which should draw its sup- 
port from every truly American com- 
munity. I append hereto an article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
13, 1950, signaling the opening of this 
drive: 

UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND OPENS DRIVE 

New YorK.—The United Negro College 
fund has begun its seventh annual Nation- 
wide campaign to gain support for 32 private 
Negro colleges and universities. 

It seeks $1,400,000, the critical 10 percent 
that assures effective use of the other 90 
percent of member institutions’ combined 
budgets, according to fund officials. 

These colleges make up the “avant garde 
of a democracy that we can really achieve,” 
said Dr. Ira deA. Reid, vice chairman of the 
1950 campaign, during opening ceremonies 
April 12 at the Rainbow Room of the RCA 
building. 

URGENTLY NECESSARY 


“Until we have completely integrated and 
iraplemented our democratic principles and 
practices in American public and private life, 
they are going to continue to be necessary 
to provide meaning for people our culture 
has disinherited,” said Dr. Reid, chairman 
of the department of sociology, Haverford 
College, Pa. 

More than 25,000 students from 43 States 
and Washington gttend the 32 institutions 
in 18 States. The average student pays 50 
percent of the cost of his education, accord. 
ing to the fund. 

Each year, the fund has raised approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. Alumni and other Ne- 
rroes have contributed about 12 percent of 
the total in each campaign, besides giving 
increasingly to the colleges’ endowment and 
building needs, officials estimate. 


BENEFITS CITED 


They point out that money raised by the 
fund enables the institutions to provide 
for necessary additions to faculty to meet 
increased enrollment and for more nearly 
idequate teaching salaries; provide scholar- 
hip aid for deserving students; provide for a 
reasonable expenditure for the operation and 
maintenance of the collective physical plant; 
and provide for additional laboratory and 
teaching equipment and improved library 
service. 

At the campaign opening, Brig Gen. David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the Radio 


Corporation of America, urged support of 
the drive and said, “We mustn’t shift the 
burden of education to Government.” 

He called for “more education in politics 
and less politics in education.” 

Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, chairman of the 
Greater New York men’s division of the fund, 
saw the colleges as a means of expanding 
training for leadership which we have not 
developed as w2 should have for 10 percent 
of our population. 

Roland Hayes, noted concert artist and 
alumnus of Fisk University, a fund college, 
sang for the 400 persons assembled. Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States and 
national chairman of the 1950 campaign, pre- 
sided. 
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Cost of National Government in Sixth 
Iowa District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, here- 
with is a compilation of the burden of 
Federal expenses on the people of the 15 
counties in the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Iowa: 


I. Share of national debt owed by people of 6th District of Iowa, Mar. 31, 1950 


Popula- 
tion (in 
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County 
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Source: Library of Congress. 
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Iowa Taxpayers Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 


II. Share of the 6th District of Iowa in current costs - the Federal debt and deficit 


Percent of 
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States 
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! T he Treasury Department estimate 
5,725,000,000. 


V The Treasury Department estimates that the deficit during fiscal 1950 wi 


Source: Library of Congress. 


Strengthening of Free Enterprise Through 
Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a most informative and inspiring address 
has been delivered by Mr. Willard F. 
Rockwell, which ought to be carefully 
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read by the businessmen Of America who 
believe in the effectiveness of advertising 
as a means of molding public opinion. 
This is the time of all times when the 
fundamental principles of free enter- 
prise should be sold to the American peo- 
ple. The address of Mr. Willard F. 
Rockwell, which I am inserting in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 
under unanimous consent, deals with 
this important subject. It follows: 
STRENGTHENING OF FREE ENTERPRISE THROUGH 
ADVERTISING 

Our Nation is the wealthiest and the most 

powerful in peace or war ever known on the 
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face of this earth, in spite of the fact that 
our national debt exceeds the total national 
debt of all the nations we are trying to sup- 
port. We are told that we are engaged in a 
cold war with Russia because of her determi- 
nation to attain world domination. Even 
though our working hours are nearly 50 per- 
cent lower than the Russian standard, our 
current productive capacity is more than 
four times greater, and Russia is dissipat- 
ing one-fourth of her smaller capacity in an 
attempt to build a war machine. Russia 
cannot conduct a successful war against us 
until she accumulates vast quantities of 
strategic and critical materials, which are not 
now available and which cannot be accu- 
mulated in any short space of*time. Russia 
would not have the atom bomb today if it 
had not been for the treachery in high places 
in our Government, which has finally been 
brought out into the open. The cold war is 
not an imminent threat. High military rec- 
ognition of these facts was rendered when 
General Eisenhower recently said that na- 
tional bankruptcy is more to be feared than 
the atom bomb. 

Most great nations in history have met 
disaster through internal dissension and dis- 
order. In Durant’s history of Rome we read: 

“All the white man’s world looked to Rome 
as the center of the universe, the omnipotent 
and eternal city. Never had there been such 
wealth, such splendor or such power. 

“Nevertheless, amid the prosperity that 
made Rome brilliant in the second century, 
all the seeds were germinating for the crisis 
that was to bring her ruin in the third cen- 
tury. Private and local independence, initi- 
ative, and pride withered as the power of the 
state increased. The wealth of the nation 
was drained away by ever-rising taxation to 
support a_ self-multiplying bureaucracy. 
Government expenditures and doles ex- 
hausted the treasury and debased the cur- 
rency.” 

But the Romans had learned nothing from 
the experience of Athens, where Pericles had 
practiced the purchase of votes by subsidies 
to citizens until that great state had col- 
lapsed. And who knows how many states 
had risen to power through industry before 
Athens and Rome, only to disappear in dust 
when demagogues deluded and deceived the 
people into believing they could buy hap- 
piness by trading in their personal liberty. 
It has been said that Rome fell when Roman 
citizens lost their individual pride in their 
contributions to their government and be- 
came dependents on it. 

The greatest threat to our high position 
is not the cold war with Russia, but the cold 
war in our own country between politicians 
seeking power and the business interests 
which have produced its wealth. Our na- 
tional debt far exceeds the total assessed 
value of all of our taxable property. Our 
local, State, and Federal Governments are 
taking more than 30 percent of our national 
income, and demanding still higher taxes to 
meet increasing deficits. One out of every 
six adult Americans (or 16,000,000 people) 
are receiving regular pay checks from the 
Federal Government; and several million 
more are employed by State and local govern.- 
ments. Not content with this vast burden 
on business, politicians are planning even 
greater expenditures. All of these threats 
to our very existence were foreseen by the 
framers of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, but we are urged to forget their 
warnings, to discard their theories of govern- 
ment, and to adopt a new way of life. Our 
educational system has been a dismal failure 
if we do not perceive that the proposed way 
has been tried and found wanting time after 
time in the course of history. 

Every effort is being made to convince 
us that the welfare state is not a socialistic 
state, but it is impossible for the proponents 
to conceal the basic scheme, which is a redis- 
tribution of wealth and income to assure 
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the maximum number of votes for the plan- 
ners. 

The founding fathers were deeply religious 
men who accepted the teachings of the Bible 
and, therefore, could not embrace either 
communism or socialism. They accepted the 
eighth commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal”; and the tenth commandment, “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s possessions.” 
Surely if it is sinful to covet the property 
or income of your neighbor, it is no less sin- 
ful to vote for a government which plainly 
states that it will take property and income 
from some for the purpose of redistributing 
it to others. 

No Christian should have any doubts about 
the approval of the capitalistic system or the 
rights to a profit after he reads the Parable 
of the Talents. He will not only discover 
that profits are commended, but that, on 
the other hand, punishment is recommended 
for anyone who willfully fails to produce. 
The two servants who were given custody of 
their master’s capital while he went into a 
far country were rewarded when they met 
him on his return and were able to return 
the capital with 100-percent profit. To each 
he seid, “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant; thou has been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” But when the unfaithful servant 
told the master, “I knew thee that thou art 
an hard man, reaping where thou hast not 
sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strewn; and I was afraid, and went and hid 
thy talent in the earth; lo, there thou hast 
that is thine,” the master told him that he 
was wicked and slothful and that the least 
he could have done was to put the money out 
at interest and then return him the money 
with interest. The talent was taken from 
the disloyal and disrespectful servant who 
had buried it, and given to the servant who 
had made the most profit. And the master 
said, “For unto every one that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” And finally in 
contrast to National Labor Relations Board 
edicts, the master said, “Cast ye the un- 
profitable servant into outer darkness,” 
which should leave no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that Christian principles are not com- 
patible with the Socialist commandment that 
each shall produce according to his ability 
and each shall receive according to his need. 
History has demonstrated that a dictator is 
needed when one man’s production is con- 
fiscated to provide for another who merely 
desires it. 

When it was suggested to Washington and 
Jefferson that any new form of government 
should provide security for its people, Jef- 
ferson said: 

“It is an idle dream * * * to redeem 
man from the original sentence of his Maker: 
In the sweat of his brow shall he eat his 
bread.” And Jefferson could have added 
that St. Paul told the Thessalonians, “If any 
would not work, neither should he eat,” 

Political apologists for a welfare state 
claim they have developed a modernized Jef- 
fersonian democracy. That the very word 
“democracy” was anathema to the consti- 
tutional founders is demonstrated by this 
quotation from James Madison in the Fed- 
eralist (1787): 

“Democracies have ever been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property; and have in gen- 
eral been as short in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths.” 

The founding fathers only sought to guar- 
antee us life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and warned us that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty. It is astound- 
ing when you stop to think of it, that poli- 
ticians throughout our modern world have 
made some people believe that Government 
cannot only support us but can guarantee us 








security without the effort required to pur- 
sue it. All such demagogues ask is surren- 
der of personal freedom in exchange for 
greater power to them to plan and order our 
existence. 

The statement that “human rights come 
before property rights” has a pious sound, 
but simple analysis shows that it is merely 
a pandering appeal to unthinking people. 
There has never been a community in which 
property rights were denied where human 
rights were upheld. President Washington 
pointed out our need to depend on religion 
to assure security for our property rights 
when he said in his Farewell Address: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
ism who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness—these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and cherish them. A volume 
could not trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, ‘Where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of re- 
ligious obligation desert the oaths which are 
the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice?’ ” 

The Russian kulaks died by the millions 
rather than surrender their little farms in 
exchange for the benefits of the great welfare 
state of communism. Many of the Jews in 
Germany were given opportunity to escape 
with their lives from Hitlerism by forfeiting 
their property, but many chose to risk their 
lives, and almost inevitably lost both prop- 
erty and life. Washington placed security 
for property first; security for reputation 
second; and security for life third, in that 
farewell message. 

Some may be puzzled as to Just when we 
took the initial step away from the religious 
and moral paths defined in our Constitution. 
Future historians will point out that we took 
that final fatal step in 1913, the step which 
has removed our right to privacy and our 
rights to property, and may eventually deny 
us every form of personal liberty and se- 
curity. 

In 1913 the sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution was ratified, which granted 
Congress the power to lay and collect taxes 
on income from whatever source derived. 
That gave the politicians the power to tax, 
which you cannot deny is the power to de- 
stroy; and, although you were assured that 
the Government would never take as much 
as 5 percent or 10 percent of any man’s or 
any group’s earned income, you have seen 
that Government take 70 percent from many, 
and more than 100 percent from a few. 
Their tax bil's take one-third of your in- 
come—more than enough to guarantee se- 
curity to the lowest paid ff they could keep 
it—and all we have in return is a patheti- 
cally puerile political promise of security 
based on the insecurity of a government 
which cannot live within its income when 
business is producing a new top in taxable 
income. They promised to save your money, 
because you were imprudent; but they have 
spent all they collected to date and have run 
up a national debt exceeding 100 percent of 
the assessed value of your total physical as- 
sets; and, to provide more doles, they de- 
mand increased taxes on inheritances and 
gifts, or the confiscation of the widow’s and 
orphan’s mite. You know it is un-American 
and anti-American; it is immoral and un- 
moral; it is irreligious and sacrilegious. 

The people have been deceived into believ- 
ing that only the rich and prosperous pay 
the taxes; but, in 1949, the Federal Govern- 
ment alone took $55,000,000,000, which is 
25 percent of the national income and ex- 
ceeds the entire national income for the 
year of 1932, or the year of 1933, or the year 
of 1934. Federal, State, and local govern- 
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ments have pay rolls exceeding $20,000,000,- 
000, with over 7,500,000 employees-——or nearly 
one in every eight workers in the entire 
country; and, with a new high of 5,000,000 
unemployed, only government pay rolls are 
still rising. In the last 5 years, this Govern- 
ment has spent more than all previous Fed- 
eral Governments spent from 1780 to 1940— 
or 160 years. 

Although 46,000 people pay out 75 percent 
of their income in direct taxes and many 
millions pay no direct taxes, every family 
receiving less than $5,000 a year loses a large 
part of that income through hidden taxes 
collected in Federal corporation income 
taxes as a part of the price of every necessity 
of life which they buy. 

It was just a little direct tax on tea which 
started the flames of the American Revolu- 
tion; and, sooner or later, most people will 
discover that they are paying the taxes to 
support the vast bureaucracy which, even 
now, plans to multiply itself, and even now 
demands more and more taxes. Howls of the 
manufacturers and labor unions protesting 
the tax burden on luxuries have produced 
strange results—the ruling politicians 
promise to remove these taxes, paid mostly 
by the well-to-do, but propose that a sim- 
ilar amount be recovered by higher corpora- 
tion taxes, which are paid in larger propor- 
tion by the people in the lowest-income 
classes. 

Politicians constantly attack business 
profits and distort both the amount and the 
necessity for them. Dr. Robinson’s Opinion 
Research Poll covering industrial employees’ 
opinions on profits shows that industrial 
workers believe that average corporation 
profits are about 25 percent, and that 10- 
percent profit would be fairenough. Now the 
Government’s own reports for 1948 show 
that industry averaged only 5.9 percent on 
investment, which equaled only 2.9 percent 
on sales; and Professor Slichter, of Harvard, 
says that these profits are overstated by at 
least 25 percent because of higher cost of 
replacement inventory and insufficient al- 
lowance for depreciation of plant and facili- 
ties. The Government’s attitude is never 
logical. A recent congressional committee 
report states that profits of big steel com- 
panies are entirely too high, but complains 
that small producers cannot show any profit. 
Producing steel and producing wheat are 
both businesses, and why there should be 
great difference in fair-profit standards is 
impossible to see, unless you follow the po- 
litical viewpoint that higher profits should 
be allowed only when they produce more 
votes. The Secretary of Agriculture says that 
wheat producers in the Pacific Northwest 
have a cost of 95 cents a bushel, which in- 
cludes labor, cash outlay, seed, and ma- 
chinery costs, and charge for the land. He 
says the average Government support price 
in that area is $1.90, which means that the 
Government taxes both the employees and 
stockholders of the steel companies in order 
to insure 100-percent profit to the wheat 
grower. A 6-percent profit on steel sales is 
condemned, while 100-percent profit on 
wheat sales is commended; and the main 
difference can only be in the number of votes 
garnered. 

Throwing aside all consideration of profits, 
the safety of this Nation cannot be assured 
unless we continue to lead the world in- 
dustrially. With 7 percent of the world’s 
population, industry has provided, and our 
people are in possession of, more than half 
the automobiles, bathtubs, telephones, radios, 
washing machines, and other such labor 
saving and luxury items existing in the 
whole world. General von Hindenburg was 
considered the greatest military expert of 
the First World War, and he attributed his 
defeat chiefly to the industrial production 
of the United States. In the Second World 
War, Russia, who must share the blame with 
Hitler for starting it, was finally made the 


victim of Germany’s aggression, and its west- 
ern territory was so thoroughly devastated 
that Russia was impotent to attack Germany 
until furnished with American trucks, tanks, 
airplanes, and the necessary petroleum prod- 
ucts to operate them. Every military ex- 
pert admits that American industrial power 
turned the tide of battle to victory in both 
world wars, in spite of which our politicians 
lost the First World War’s objective, which 
was to establish world-wide peace, and are 
rapidly losing all of the benefits which should 
have been derived from our great victories 
of the Second World War on land, sea, and 
in the air. The very people who have failed 
so completely in dealing with our allies and 
enemies demand the right to control Ameri- 
can industry, and the people of this country 
just cannot afford to let that happen. 

The problem of retaining or returning to 
Washington’s form of government is a per- 
sonal problem for every citizen. We busi- 
nessmen can no longer escape our duty to 
our customers, our employees, our stock- 
holders, and our dependents. If silence 
means consent, we must protest vociferously. 
We have faith in the judgment of the Ameri- 
can citizen when he has the facts presented 
to him; and we believe that management 
must spend part of its income—and, if neces- 
sary, all of its income—to protect the rights 
of these people, who, when you get through 
enumerating them, are all the people in the 
country, even the short-sighted, self-seeking, 
political job holders. 

Along about the time of the Flanders com- 
mittee hearings in January 1949, the man- 
agement and directors of the Standard Steel 
Spring Co. decided no more time should be 
lost and we must employ the weapon of 
advertising in a militant crusade against 
this growing menace of political infringe- 
ment upon our priceless heritage of liberty 
and personal dignity. We have always had 
a solid conviction that our citizens are not 
stupid. They have been exposed to one-way 
political propaganda, and we felt that ig- 
norance of the facts concerning American 
business constitutes the greatest single men- 
ace to our system and to our way of life. 

During 1949, we published 12 full-page ad- 
vertisements at intervals of approximately 
3 weeks, in 61 daily newspapers in 43 cities 
throughout the country. We selected news- 
papers because we thought they had the 
maximum mass penetration and news im- 
pact. So far as the market survey is con- 
cerned for this particular undertaking, we 
regard the American public as being divided 
into four groups: (1) the comparatively small 
segment of indoctrinated and very active 
voters on the extreme left; (2) a somewhat 
larger group of well-informed voters at the 
extreme right, who are traditionally con- 
servative and, therefore, not too vocal; (3) 
the great mass of American voters between 
these two groups, who are misinformed or 
uninformed, confused, or uninterested, 
either on the fence or passive in their reac- 
tions to political and social trends, and (4) 
a vast group of 45,000,000 pathetically apa- 
thetic citizens of voting age who failed to 
vote in the last election. 

Of course, we were told in the beginning 
that newspaper advertising would never 
reach the very class of voters who have been 
most misled by the political propaganda. 
Some predicted our plan would present an- 
other illustration of business inanely talk- 
ing to itself. But we proceeded, because we 
felt that a simplified but aggressive explana- 
tion of the historical fundamental functions 
of our American business system would be 
welcome to open-minded Americans, and now 
we know it. 

When our first advertisements received 
almost universal approval, business friends 
requested a résumé of the results. We, too, 
wanted to check results as accurately as pcs- 
sible, so we employed the accepted methods 
of testing readership commonly used in the 
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publishing and advertising business. Na- 
tionally recognized Daniel Starch and staff 
are employed to tell newspapers how effective 
advertising is, and we found they had sur- 
veyed the New York World-Telegram of 
June 9, which carried our full-page story. 
You know the Starch organization interviews 
an equal number of men and women, 18 
years of age and over, who have read a par- 
ticular paper, within 24 hours after issue, 
over the entire area of distribution, in direct 
proportion to the circulation break-down of 
the newspaper. Each interview covers the 
entire newspaper to determine how many 
have seen the advertisement, how many have 
read it and associate it with the product or 
advertiser, and how many have read it thor- 
oughly. Our position was not so good: two- 
thirds of the way back in the newspaper. In 
this particular issue, the average observa- 
tion of all national ads was 10 percent among 
men and 16 percent among women (women, 
of course, looking for advertised bargains). 
The observation of the Standard Steel Spring 
Co.’s advertisement was 40 percent among 
men, and 33 percent among women. The 
average thorough readership of all national 
ads of this issue was 4 percent among men, 
and 6 percent among women. The thorough 
readership of the Standard Steel Spring ad- 
vertisement was 23 percent among men, and 
12 percent among women. On July 28, over 
1 month later, the Starch organization sur- 
veyed another advertisement in the New York 
Sun. The average observation of all ads in 
the issue was 16 percent for men, 19 percent 
for women. The Standard Steel ad was 56 
percent for men, 42 percent for women, indi- 
cating cumulative interest in the series. The 
average thorough readership was 31 percent 
for men, 15 percent for women. These read- 
ership figures by all known standards of 
measure appeared so optimistic that we re- 
quested the Starch organization to compare 
readership of our advertising with the 
highest rated advertisements in all issues 
they had studied from January to the end 
of July, of the New York World-Telegram 
and the New York Sun. 

From the standpoint of thorough reader- 
ship in the New York World-Telegram among 
men readers, we tied with one other adver- 
tiser for first place among all the advertise- 
ments in the seven months. Among women 
readers, we rated highest in the entire seven- 
month period. And in the New York Sun 
for the same period, in thorough readership, 
we received the highest total among all ad- 
vertisements of both men and women read- 
ers. I would like to emphasize again that 
thorough readership means reading from top 
to bottom. 

Remembering the Literary Digest and 
Gallup polls, these reports aroused skepti- 
cism on such surprising readership figures, 
so we decided to make our own readership 
study during the week of July 25 in 9 cities: 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco. We instructed our inter- 
viewers to stay down among the lower in- 
come groups and to get an adequate cross 
section of labor union workers, housewives, 
proprietors, clerks, and so forth. This 9-city 
survey confirmed the Starch figures. We 
came up with an observation rating of 49 
percent among men and 33 percent among 
women, and thorough readership of 34 per- 
cent among men and 17 percent among 
women. Such thorough readership figures 
are virtually unheard of in any type of ad- 
vertising. 

In answer to the question, “Who is reading 
these ads?” a study of circulation figures 
proves that there are not enough white collar 
workers or stuffed shirts in any of these 
cities, or in this whole country, to add up to 
such totals. It is impossible to cover here 
the extent and contents of the mail that we 
received spontaneously from all classes of 
citizens throughout the world. We read and 
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analyzed every letter received, and 98 per- 
cent of them have been favorable and en- 
thusiastic. Two percent have been unfavor- 
able, and, as you might suspect, most of 
such were not signed. We received mail 
from 45 States and Canada, India, Cuba, 
Mexico, Australia, Hawaii, Sweden, Germany, 
England, New Zealand, and so forth. 

During the summer, British General 
Critchley, whom some of you met during 
the war, asked us to send proofs of these 
ads to members of Parliament and impor- 
tant business executives in England. Of 
course, we sent them. We had very favor- 
able replies. General Critchley wrote us, 
and said: “Thank you very much indeed for 
sending these reprints. * * ® These ads 
state the case against socialism clearer than 
anything we have yet seen on this side, and 
your firm is to be highly congratulated in 
making the layout so very definite and 
readable.” 

Comment on these new-type ads followed 
almost in an avalanche. The usual state- 
ments run to this effect: “You’re doing a 
great job; why don’t other corporations do 
the same thing?” and “Please don't stop.” I 
will read you one that we received from a 
Diesel Workers’ Union. It says: 

“Dear Sirs: We have 12 bulletin boards in 
this plant, and we would like the cost on 12 
copies No. 1, 12 copies No. 2”—and so on. 

“Also we would like to know the cost of 
just one of each of the 10. Please send your 
reply to the Diesel Workers’ Union, attention 
of Dan Ramsdell, and I thank you and hope 
to hear from you.” 

Of course we sent them, and he replies as 
follows: 

“Received the advertising you sent and 
want to thank you very much. It’s com- 
panies like yours that keep labor on the up 
and up. Again we say thank you.” 

We have received so many requests from 
businesses of all types for numbers of re- 
prints that we decided to query 36 of them 
to find out how they were being used. Wil- 
son & Co, and J. I. Case distributed them 
to their branch managers and posted them 
in the factories. Torrington Manufactur- 
ing Co. distributed reprints to every em- 
ployee in the shop. Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
Eastern Airline Co. asked for 7,500 and dis- 
tributed one to every employee in his pay 
envelope, which may indicate the methods 
which keep this air-transport company in 
the black. Wolverine Oil said: “We are a 
small oil company with 80 members and 
service-station dealers. Think your ad is 
wonderful propaganda for our form of gov- 
ernment”’—probably meaning the form of 
government we did have. 

General Foods: “Posted ads on all com- 
pany bulletin boards.” Peavy Elevators— 
that’s grain elevators—"Distributed reprints 
to 225 country elevators in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota.” The response from edu- 
cational institutions has been one of the 
most amazing, interesting reactions to these 
ads. To date, 39.4 percent of all Americans 
of voting age have had no experience politi- 
cally with anything but New Deal and Fair 
Deal administrations; and the teenagers of 
today are the voters of tomorrow. They rep- 
resent a very fertile field, which has been in- 
sidiously cultivated by the proponents of 
socialistic and communistic thinking. So, 
you may understand with what gratification 
we have received letters from teachers, pra- 
fessors, anc university students, presidents, 
and hundreds of public-school teachers and 
students, 

It seemed important to us to get back to 
some of these people and get their reactions, 
50 we interviewed 1,762 small retailers in 27 
cities where these ads had been published. 
We simply showed them the proofs, asked 
them if they had seen and read the adver- 
tising, and what they thought of it. Eighty- 
two percent of this nearly 2,000 retailers re- 
ported that they had seen the ads, 64 per- 
cent that they read them. Eighty-seven per- 
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cent of those who read our ads expressed the 
opinion that other companies should do a 
similar job. The typical comment of the 
small retailer could be summarized in the 
statement of a small jewelry store operator in 
Los Angeles who said: “Well done, It’s about 
time the big companies helped the little 
ones.” Or a musical instrument dealer in 
Cleveland who said: “A big boon to small 
business who cannot afford the same pub- 
licity.” 

The campaign was barely started before 
the editorial departments picked it up and 
put the story into editorials. Such news- 
papers as the Cincinnati Enquirer, Boston 
Traveler, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Chi- 
cago Daily News, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and so on, had edi- 
torials on the subject. Many of them quoted 
in part or in whole, and most gave definite 
credit to Standard Steel Spring Co. One 
of the most interesting and serious editorial 
efforts was that of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
which some of you may know has the largest 
circulation and is a leading Negro newspaper 
in this country. This publisher not only 
printed editorials, but, at his own expense, 
reprinted the eight ads that we first put out 
and mailed them to 2,500 leading colored 
citizens, teachers, preachers, etc., through- 
out the country. 

Typical of spontaneous letters received is 
a statement from the publisher of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Times-Herald: 

“If not at this juncture, just when should 
private enterprise state its case in positive, 
dynamic fashion? Surely not after the whole 
damned horse is stolen. Accordingly, if you 
will pardon my vehemence, this was the right 
time for enterprise to speak up. Tomorrow 
is still the right time. Day after tomorrow 
may be too late.” Possibly he was hoping 
public sentiment might shorten the bitter 
coal strike. The publisher of the Canton 
(Ill.) Daily Ledger says: “Personally, in my 
almost 30 years in the newspaper and adver- 
tising field, I have never seen a better pre- 
pared campaign, nor more forceful copy than 
this. More copy of this nature should have 
been around in this country several years 
ago.” I think he meant 17 years ago. 

The publisher of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer made this comment. “This is the 
first time in my many years in any formal 
publication I have seen the basic principles 
and factors of economic and political philos- 
ophy so simply, so effectively expressed, and 
so forcibly presented.” 

Many small businesses wrote for permis- 
sion to publish our ads in their own news- 
papers at their own expense. In Lancaster, 
Pa., for example, a newspaper published the 
entire series over their own name. And a 
number of English manufacturers published 
them in England, with footnotes to remind 
the reader that these ads originated in the 
United States of America and represent an 
American vicw of what is going on over 
there. The advertisement on socialism was 
displayed or quoted on the front page of a 
number of English newspapers, and the Glas- 
gow (Scotland) Daily News. When the Scots 
take notice, you know you have hit pay dirt. 

It would be next to impossible to tell you 
how many house organs throughout the 
country have picked up these ads and pub- 
lished them. The Bell Telephone, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, General Motors, a number 
of the biggest companies, and many of the 
smallest. 

Now, naturally, there were people who said 
when we were advertising in such papers 
as the New York Times we were wasting our 
time and money. Our advertising people 
thought we weren't, and I feel the best an- 
swer came from some of the people who 
have picked up our program from the New 
York Times, resulting in radio comment 
which has been surprisingly helpful and sig- 
nificant. Arthur Godfrey has an audience 


estimated at 3,650,000, which, of course,’in- 
includes the stay-at-homes, the hospital- 








ized, the housewives, and many who cannot 
read and others who are temporarily unable 
to read. On June 7, he read one of these 
ads to this vast morning coast-to-coast as- 
sembly. He devoted 6 minutes out of his 
30-minute Chesterfield program to this ad. 
vertisement. But there was one great com- 
ment he made which shows you what ads 
can do to arouse our people by reminding 
prominent speakers of our current dangers. 

Godfrey said: “I would like to quote a 
statement of significance by Thomas Jeffer- 
son: 

“‘T place economy among the first and 
most important virtues, and public debt as 
the greatest danger to be feared. To pre- 
serve our independence we must not let our 
rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

“*We must make our choice between econ- 
omy and liberty, or profusion and servitude, 
If we run into such debts we must be taxed 
in our meats and in our drink, in our neces- 
sities and in our conveniences, in our la- 
bors and in our amusements. If we can pre- 
vent the Government from wasting the la- 
bors of the people under the pretense of car- 
ing for them, they will be happy. 

“*We are endeavoring to reduce the Gov- 
ernment to the practice of rigid economy to 
avoid burdening the people and arming the 
magistrate with a patronage of money which 
might be used to corrupt the principles of 
our Government.’ 

“And,” said Mr. Godfrey, “wouldn't it have 
been wonderful if we had followed his ad- 
vice?” How can anyone claim that Jefferson 
would endorse any political platform pre- 
sented to the voters in our 1948 presidential 
election? They should give complete credit 
to General Coxey, who said our Government 
should print money and distribute it to the 
poor. 

Baukhage, the top ABC commentator, 
also quoted from our current advertising. 
Kate Smith, of Moon Over the Mountain 
fame, mad:2 reference to our advertising and 
added force and facts to our story. 

This, for the Standard Steel Spring Co., 
has been a major effort in terms of dollars 
spent. It has cost nearly a million dollars, 
but it has produced amazing results. Of 
course, as a Congressman from Texas pointed 
out, some of that expenditure reduced tax 
income for the Government, for which we're 
awfully sorry, but we believe the money was 
used for the benefit of every American, while 
tax money sometimes arms the magistrate 
with a patronage of money, just as Jefferson 
prophesied, “to corrupt the principle of our 
Government.” 

So far as this experiment in combining 
public education with institutional adver- 
tising has gone, it has registered in a manner 
beyond our greatest expectations. As I have 
said, I am deeply concerned about the 
future of business in this country and the 
future of this country’s way of life, and many 
of you share in that concern. But now we 
have proof positive that the American citi- 
zen does think straight and will act deci- 
sively if he is given the straight facts about 
any public policy. This advertising experi- 
ence proves the existence in the people of 
our country of keen desire to acquire facts 
affecting the economics of business—facts 
which do enable them to refute the planned- 
economy propaganda and to exert themselves 
to recover the political powers they surren- 
dered in 1913. This experience has proved to 
us, if it has proved nothing else, that there 
is in the minds of the American people (in- 
cluding the minds of so-called small busi- 
ness throughout this country), a latent re- 
spect and admiration for the great American 
accomplishments which the “Farewell State” 
advocates have labeled, libeled, and criti- 
cized as big, bad business. There is still 
time, in our opinion, for business leaders, 
large and small, to employ their courage and 
vision to discharge their obligation to their 
fellow citizens—openly and factually to pro- 











tect, defend, and advance our competitive 
free enterprise system. 

American business had led the world in 
advertising and sales promotion of its prod- 


ucts. It has altered and improved the liv- 
ing habits of the American people and most 
other civilized nations. But American busi- 
ness has failed miserably in selling 150,000,- 
000 Americans on the fact that our competi- 
tive free enterprise business system is the 
secret and source of our success; that the 
return to, or resort to, repudiated and repre- 
hensible political panmaceas is a frightful 
threat, not only to business and employ- 
ment but to the American way of living— 
the envy of 2,000,000,000 people on this earth 
who do not share it. 





Closed Door for Price Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, at the St. 
Louis meeting of the Zinc Institute, Di- 
rector Boyd, of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, said: 

It has become obvious to all but the most 
blind that our reserves have not been de- 
veloped at the desired rate. The door is 
virtually closed for price support and pro- 
duction subsidies. The need for encourag- 
ing exploration must become more fully 
recognized. 

If the point is made clear to the Govern- 
ment and the public, and not clouded by 
extraneous issues and the problems of in- 
dividual operators, there is some hope for 
constructive action. 


This appears to me to be a statement 
of utter futility. 

No Government agency did more to 
close this door than the Interior Depart- 
ment itself. What mining company of 
ordinary size can afford to participate 
in exploration programs which, if suc- 
cessful, would most likely find ore which 
cannot be produced profitably now or 
in the reasonably foreseeable future? 
This leaves the exploration field pretty 
much to large companies and the Gov- 
ernment itself, not at all a happy situa- 
tion. 

As to the “problems of the individual 
operators”—and does that not mean 
those of the numerical majority of those 
in the mining industry?—Mr. Boyd no 
doubt long since has noted they rapidly 
are solving themselves like the problems 
of those 10 little Indians who died 1 by 1. 





This Is Not Fiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 
Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
recent editorial from the Cleveland Plain 
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Dealer and reproduced in the Melrose 
(Mass.) Free Press: 


Tus Is Not FIcTIon 
(From Cleveland Plain Dealer) 


Will the reader pretend that he has an 
obscure neighbor by the name of Harry Tru- 
man? And will he pretend that Neighbor 
Truman has decided he must borrow money, 
a decision which many of us ordinary folks 
have reached at times in the tempestuous 
course of life? 

Neighbor Truman, we're going to pretend, 
steps into the bank to apply for the loan, and 
we're going to have the privilege of observing 
the transaction. 

“I want to borrow $500,” says our neighbor. 
(Now most will anticipate the next few ques- 
tions.) 

“Do you have any debts at the present 
time?” the banker inquires. 

“Yes,” says our neighbor. “I owe the bank 
at this moment about $25,800.” 

“What is your annual income, Mr. Tru- 
man?” 

“I have take-home pay amounting to $3,750 
a@ year.” 

“Hmmmmmm,” the banker hmms. He at 
once is suspicious of the client’s ability to 
pay the old debt without $500 more added. 
And aren’t his eavesdropping neighbors sus- 
picious? 

But the banker gives allowance for unfore- 
seen circumstances. So he asks Mr. Truman, 
“Do you think you will be able to save a large 
portion of your income this year and each 
succeeding year to reduce your indebted- 
ness?” 

“Oh, no,” Neighbor Truman replies to the 
surprise of the banker, and the neighbors 
listening in. “My necessary living expenses 
this year will be $4,250. I'll be forced to 
spend more than I earn.” 

“Pardon me,” the startled banker inter- 
jects. “Do you mean that, owing already an 
amount that constitutes seven times what 
you'll take in during a year, you're going to 
spend more than you earn?” 

“That’s right,” says Neighbor Truman, 
“You see I must provide tuition at private 
schools for my children. I must help a poor 
relative set up a new business in which he’s 
going to lose money for a long time to come.” 

“Just what kind of business is that relative 
going to sink your money in?” the incredu- 
lous banker asks. 

“Why,” says Mr. Truman, “he’s got a 
wonderful humanitarian idea. He’s going to 
sell milk to the Hottentots at a price they 
can afford to pay.” 

“But just those things won’t eat up your 
whole income this year, will they?” 

“No, but that isn’t all,” says Mr. Truman. 
“I am building security for my children by 
putting price supports under them. My boys 
sell newspapers to the neighbors at a nickel 
a piece, but I give the man an extra nickel. 
My daughters make lamp shades which they 
sell for $5, but I don’t think that’s a fair 
price, so I give an extra $2 for each one they 
sell. Besides, my wife wants a television set.” 

The banker now steps aside to get his 
breath. Here’s a fellow who owes more than 
he can ever repay if he lives frugally below 
his income, sceking to borrow still more, and 
at the same time boldly proclaiming his in- 
tention of carrying out fantastic money- 
spending schemes. 

What will the banker do? 

Will he lend the new money? 
even to ask the question. 

This scene is not fiction. It constitutes a 
faithful reproduction of the program set 
forth in regal solemnity by President of the 
United States Harry S. Truman. Multiply 
all figures by 10,000,000 and you have the 
Truman budget, his plan of government, the 
Government’s income, and the Government's 
debt. 


It’s silly 
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In this case Congress is the banker. If it 
makes the loan, Borrower Truman's note will 
have to be signed by the taxpayers, which is 
to say by all the people. Who, in his right 
mind, would voluntarily sign the note of 
such a profligate spender? 





The Kerr Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of the House Members 
to the attached editorial from the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune in connection with the 
so-called Kerr natural gas bill. This is- 
sue has held tremendous interest in Con- 
gress and the Nation recently and will, I 
believe, continue to be one of growing in- 
terest as time goes on despite the veto 
death of this bill last week. 

My purpose in placing this editorial of 
record is because this article so com- 
pletely and clearly points out the real 
facts at issue. Now that this effort to 
protect the developers of our natural- 
gas reserves has failed, the consumers 
will need have no doubt as to who is 
really to blame when their gas bills begin 
to increase in the months and years 
ahead. All those who have a clear knowl- 
edge of the oil and gas producing indus- 
try know that gas prices to the consumer 
are going to go up. Opponents of the 
Kerr bill put so much emphasis on their 
love for the gas consumer that I feel 
the information here will make interest- 
ing reading for these consumers when 
they find themselves faced with higher 
gas costs. 

By placing this editorial on file for 
future reference, the day is not far off 
when these consumers will be enabled 
to discover who really had the consum- 
ers’ best interests at heart in this fight. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. Dowling’s cartoon today illustrates 
the practical problem President Truman is 
supposed to be up against in determining 
whether to sign the Kerr natural-gas bill 
or veto it. But the picture doesn’t tell the 
whole story. Maybe there’s no use trying 
to tell the whole story to people who refuse 
to look beyond their noses. But we'll try, 
once more. 

There is a natural-gas reserve of 130,050,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet. This would last 30 
years at the present rate of consumption. 
But more miles of pipe line and more con- 
sumers are being added every day to the 
Nation’s gas system. By 1955 the present 
reserve Will be equal to only 9 years’ supply 
at the accelerated rate of burning. 

Heretofore the gas business has 
been a byproduct of the oil exploration and 
production business. Hereafter it will be 
big business and stand on its own legs. Un- 
til now, being a byproduct, gas has sold at 
unsteady prices at the wellhead. Some has 
been blown in the air because it would Cost 
more to connect it to a pipe line than it 
would bring in a reasonable length of time 
at prevailing prices. The price at the well- 
head even in the light of today’s growing 
demand is only at an index of 83.3 compared 
with coal at 108. 


largely 





However, and this is what Mr. Dowling 
doesn’t recognize, the natural-gas business 
can only remain big business if there is as- 
t the supply will be kept in line 


ecllrance th: 


with the demand. This will take explora- 
1 and drilling, with the usual risks that 

i mining enterprises, such as unpro- 
ductive wells. The so-called independent 
producer will have to drill these specula- 


tive wells. The interstate pipe liners are 
i of transporting and selling 








not drilling for it, except in a few in- 
tances 
Clearly, then, the driller can’t be put un- 
der the same rule book as the transporter. 
T} Natural Gas Act regulates the latter, 


holding him to something pike 6-percent 


profit after taxes on his investment. That’s 
eminently proper, for he has a mortal 
cinch—if the gas supply holds out. 

The Kerr amendment merely takes the 


driller out 
was never intended he should be in thé first 
instance. Out of a strait-jacket, he is free to 
drill a second well if his first one is a fail- 
ure, and charge enough for the gas he gets 
from it to cover his costs of both wells and 


of the regulatory set-up, where it 


his profit. Kept in the traces, he’ll never 
drill the second and subsequent wells that 
» necessary if the whole new natural-gas 
structure is not to collapse. 
Cai nist Dowling’s big city consumers 
ought to be able to see that an abnormally 
low gas price for a year or two isn’t going to 


do them any good if it halts the search for 
new reserves. The reserves will be exhausted 
before they can amortize the costs of their 
new furnaces with their savings over coal, 
unless the producers are sweetened up to 
continue the venturesome business of ex- 
ploring, drilling, and recovering. Naturally 
as the reserve dwindled the wellhead price 
would rise until it touched a figure equal to 
the value of coal plus the worth of the con- 
venience of gas. 

Cartoonist Dowling’s complaining voters 
are not the real victims of the new deal in 
natural gas. They would be lucky to get gas 
at twice the price they have to pay today. 
The real unfortunates in this revolutionary 
change that John L. Lewis has brought about 
by shutting down the coal industry until he 
has sent its prices sky high are the people of 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


We had a century’s supply of natural gas 
at fair prices for all concerned until the in- 
terstate pipe liners came along to blow it out 
from under our feet. Now we have no more 


gas than the people at the other end of the 
longest line—Milwaukee or Pittsburgh. 

When the supply is exhausted for one it 

will be gone for all. Milwaukee then will 

1ave its lake upon which to float in coal 

y. Pittsburgh will still have its nearby 

ines which operate at low costs, rela- 

Oklahoma will have only 

low-grade domestic coal. 











Farm Message Lures Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in order to obscure and confuse the 
people regarding the costly result of 
his action in signing the cotton- and pea- 
nut-acreage allotment bill, President 
Truman dragged into his message an- 
other plea for his pet vote snarer, the 
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Brannan plan. The President recog- 
nized the bad features of the bill he 
signed. His message shows that. 

This bill and the Kerr-Thomas natu- 
ral-gas bill illustrate the hybrid legisla- 
tion which results from the strunge al- 
liance which composes the present-day 
majority party. 

The Milwaukee Journal, Wisconsin’s 
largest newspaper, commented on the 
President’s farm message in an edi- 
torial which pierces the veil surround- 
ing his statement. I commend it to my 
colleagues: 


FarM MessaGE Lures VOTERS 


The reluctance with which the President 
says he signed the potato-cotton-peanut 
farm bill is perfectly understandable. The 
bill was a makeshift, patchwork measure. 

The bad features of the measure and the 
extra outlays that will be required, which 
the President discusses in detail in his mes- 
sage, at least come close to offsetting the 
promise of stricter control of potato sur- 
pluses. The legislation falls far short, as the 
President says, of any sound solution for the 
potato problem. It isn’t even the beginning 
of a sounder program for coping with farm 
prices and surpluses. 

The President neglects to mention, how- 
ever, that much of the responsibility for the 
muddling and waste and colossal expense in 
the present farm program rests upon him and 
the Democratic majority in Congress. He 
takes undue credit if he implies that he or 
his party have been wiser or more consistent 
than the Republicans; or any less prone to 
play farm politics with tax billions. 

All that the President says about need for 
better farm legislation to protect agricul- 
tural, consumer, and taxpayer welfare is trite 
and scarely open to argument. 

There is plenty of room for argument about 
the Brannan plan, which the President again 
urges Congress to adopt. The merits and 
costs of the Brannan plan are speculative. 
There is no evidence of marked agreement in 
Congress, in farm circles or the country at 
large as to whether the plan would work 
better than present legislation in the case of 
perishable farm products, or any particular 
product. 

At present, there appears no strong prob- 
ability that Congress will even give serious 
consideration to the Brannan plan before the 
fall congressional elections. 

The President’s farm bill message, there- 
fore, sounds very much like political thunder 
for the coming political campaign. He can 
cite it as evidence that he has demanded 
something “far better’ in the way of farm 
legislation. He can call for the election of 
Democrats to Congress to help him achieve 
that goal. 

That may be good for some votes next fall. 





Address of John B. Trevor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, John 
B. Trevor, president of the American 
Coalition, on April 13, delivered one of 
the soundest, most sensible, most far- 
seeingly patriotic addresses that has 
come to my attention in many months. 

Mr. Trevor, during the First World 
War, was in command of military intelli- 
gence in the entire New York area. For 





many years he has devoted his time ang 
efforts to the elimination of all subversive 
elements within our population and has 
stood and worked for those principles 
which would perpetuate the Constitution 
of the United States and all it stands for. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the splendid speech to which I have re- 
ferred: 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the 
honor of the invitation extended to me to 
address this distinguished body. The name 
of the society arouses memories of the great- 
est tradition in our history, that is, the 
founding of our Republic. You trace your 
ancestry to the patriots who made this great 
Nation possible, so it seems to me not out of 
place to suggest that membership in the 
Order of Founders and Patriots carries with 
it a grave responsibility to defend ager 
sively, and to the last ditch, the magnificent 
heritage handed down to you by your fore- 
fathers. 

We are faced as everyone throughout the 
land knows by a deceitful and ruthless enemy 
abroad, and within we are confronted by 
not only the agents of this enemy who have 
penetrated every organism of our body poli- 
tic, but also by a multitude of groups led by 
persons of prominence in the community, 
which, consciously or unconsciously, are un- 
dermining that patriotic fervor which impels 
men to die for their country on the battle- 
field. 

I do not question for a moment the sin- 
cerity of these leaders in the cause of peace— 
God knows we all want peace—but with all 
respect to the accomplishments of these men 
in various fields of endeavor which they 
thoroughly understand, I challenge their 
knowledge of the world they seek to reor- 
ganize. 

The sounds of kattle had barely ceased in 
1945, when Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, said to be 
well-known as an author, philosopher, and 
psychologist, proclaimed from a platform in 
the auditorium of Notre Dame College, in 
Cleveland, Ohio—‘We must do everything 
we can to abolish the United States.” The 
reason the speaker gave for this pronounce- 
ment is summed up in one short paragraph: 
“The only answer to the threat of atomic war 
is world government—complete relinquish 
ment of United States and all other national 
sovereignties.” 

A much more distinguished citizen, former 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, gave the im 
pression to the audience at a recent hearing 
before the subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate, that he was ready to join with Senator 
THomMas, chairman of that subcommittee, in 
pulling down the Stars and Stripes from 
the Capitol in pursuance of a desire to 
create a world government. Also, and spe- 
cifically, Justice Roberts said, and I quote 
“v7hat is there in nationalism that so poisons 
the ability to be broad and to see the other 
fel ow’s point of view?” 

On an earlier occasion, that is, as far back 
as 1943, Justice Roberts declared, “An in- 
ternational government, with police power 
over every individual citizen in the nations 
belonging to it—instead of over raerely the 
national governments as such—-is the only 
way to keep the peace.” 

Now let me call your attention to the 
beliefs, purposes, and policies of the United 
World Federalists, Inc. I quote from one 
of their leaflets, dated October 29, 1949 
“The world federal government should in- 
clude the following basic organs: (a) A 
world legislature to enact all laws necessary 
to carry out the functions delegated to the 
world federal government; (b) a world ex- 
ecutive agency to administer and enforce 
the laws; (c) world courts to interpret the 
constitution and laws, and to try and to 
sentence lawbreakers.” Let me slip down to 











No. 4, of their principles, which reads: 
“World law should be enforceable directly 
upon individuals”; and, the seventh prin- 
ciple declares: “The world federal govern- 
ment should have authority to raise de- 
pendable revenue under a carefully defined 
and limited but direct taxing power inde- 
pendent of national taxation.” 

Up to this point the proponents of world 
government are united. They want to 
abolish the United States as it now is. They 
want to abolish the national sovereignty of 
all States, and they want to focus the loyalty 
of all the people of all the world upon the 
world government of a superstate. Further- 
more, they want this superstate to have the 
right to enforce its laws upon the individual 
citizen of the world state in its own courts, 
and, finally, they want to confer upon the 
superstate the right to tax directly the indi- 
vidual citizen of the superstate regardless of 
whatever national taxation he may be re- 
quired to pay. But when it comes to actu- 
ally drafting a constitution, the proponents 
of world government are one and all floun- 
dering in a morass of philosophical specula- 
tion on how to devise an acceptable system 
for the selection of delegates to the legisla- 
ture of the all-embracing power they seek 
to create. 

Let us analyze this situation objectively. 
We are up against a real and very serious 
problem. The United World Federalists, to 
mention only one society, have spent $291,- 
672 to lobby their plan for the development 
of the United Nations into a world federa- 
tion through Congress, and they have plenty 
to show for their money. 

House Resolution No. 64 was sponsored by 
at least 119 Representatives, and its counter- 
part, Senate Resolution No. 56, is supported 
by 17 Senators. There are a whole flock of 
other resolutions, varying in scope and vari- 
ously sponsored. In addition, the legisla- 
tures of 22 States have approved resolutions 
for world government. This thing is not a 
joke, at least not in the United States. 

In a discussion of world government by 
the State Department, in Publication 3712, 
released in January of this year, appear the 
following comments: 

“The absence of universal identity of pur- 
pose and principle among nations is as 
marked now as it was at San Francisco, and 
the conflict between national aims and am- 
bitions is in some cases much sharper. To 
establish any type of world government 
would mean that individual States would 
have to be prepared to carry out the deci- 
sions of that body even when they ran 
counter to established national policies. It 
would also mean that the world government 
would itself have the means to force a recal- 
citrant State into line. 

“Under present circumstances—when what 
appears as essential to the welfare of the peo- 
ple of one state is so often diametrically op- 
posed to the apparent interests of another— 
there is little indication that nations are 
now generally disposed to surrender their 
sovereign rights to this extent. 

“There is hardly reason to believe that a 
proposal to establish a world government 
would receive the support of a substantial 
number of the nations of the world, or that 
these nations would be willing to delegate 
the necessary powers to such a superstate. 
There is, in fact, some danger that efforts 
toward this end, if pressed too far, too fast, 
may impede rather than encourage interna- 
tional cooperation.” 

Right here in these comments of the State 
Department upon world government, the 
thought is expressed in no uncertain terms 
that there is at the moment no identity of 
purpose and principle among the nations of 
the world. Furthermore, the State Depart- 
ment specifically sets forth the fact that the 
conflict between national aims and ambi- 
tions is even now more pronounced than at 
the time the United Nations emerged in 
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concrete form from the conference at San 
Francisco. 

The State Department also makes clear, 
what really is self-evident, that a world gov- 
ernment must have power to bring a recal- 
citrant state into line. Well, gentlemen, that, 
of course, is merely another way of saying 
that war would be a necessity in order to 
bring about the perfect union of which the 
proponents of world government dream. 
That thought is in conformity with our own 
experience. It was the very lack of identity 
of purpose and the wide divergence of eco- 
nomic interests that made our Civil War in- 
evitable. There is, therefore, no guaranty of 
peace in the attempt to amalgamate in a 
superstate a mass of nations and people who 
differ widely in their interests, their culture, 
their civilization, and their race. In fact, I 
think the very attempt to bring together 
these utterly divergent interests might be the 
best way to precipitate a conflict. 

As I have already said, a federal union its 
no guaranty of peace, and while the United 
States has been involved in only 12 wars, our 
Government has engaged in over 170 distinct 
military campaigns. As I have stated before, 
I do not question for one moment the ideal- 
ism of the proponents of world government, 
but I definitely challenge their ability to ap- 
preciate the realities of the situation which 
confronts the world in this day and age. 

Let us now take a brief look at the popula- 
tion of the world which is estimated to be 
composed of approximately 2,250,000,000 
souls. This 2,250,000,000 people represent 29 
distinct types, ranging from the Bushmen of 
South Africa, the Dravidians of India, the 
Patagonians of South America, and the Eski- 
mos of the Arvtic to the northern and west- 
ern Europeans from whom the founders and 
patriots of 1789 were descended. These 29 
types, described by the great anthropologist 
Deniker, subdivide into hundreds of lin- 
guistic groups or races of which our Bureau 
of Immigration has recognized 45 as coming 
to the United States. Thirty-six of these 
races or peoples are indigenous to Europe. 
From this heterogeneous mass of humanity 
there are in our population, according to the 
United States census of 1940, 106,795,732 na- 
tive whites; 12,865,518 Negroes; and 11,419,- 
138 foreign-born. 

Gentlemen, I suggest that you consider 
these statistics and figure out for yourselves 
what our influence would be in a world leg- 
islature recruited by popular suffrage, and 
give a thought to what that legislature would 
be like. Also, let me ask, How long do you 
suppose any limitations on taxation would 
last which might be incorporated in the new 
constitution of the world. If we objected, 
our power to resist would be gone, and our 
right to secede is specifically denied in the 
program. 

In a very interesting article which ap- 
peared not long ago in the magazine Amer- 
ican Affairs, it was estimated that we had 
about 6 percent of the world’s population, 
and approximately 36 percent of the world’s 


income. You will readily see that on a 
share-the-wealth basis the present-day 
American would have to cut his living 


standard to one-sixth of what it is now, 
when the socialist government of the super- 
state really got going. As a matter of fact, 
the administration now in power in Wash- 
ington has an international agreement be- 
fore the Senate to merge all the trade of the 
world under the control of an international 
body in which we would have 1 vote out 
of 58; in other words, our influence in this 
international association would be on a par 
with Luxemburg or Siam. In plain English, 
our whole economic system is at the moment 
in imminent peril of destruction at the 
hands of our socialistic internationalists. 
This peril is no fantasy of the imagination, 
Look at the platform of the present govern- 
ment now in control of England. It differs 
only in minor details from the economic 
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philosophy of the Politburo of Soviet Russia; 
and, let me say, the same comment may fairly 
be made in varying degrees upon virtually 
every government of continental Eurcpe, ex- 
cept possibly Switzerland, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. 

So I say to you, gentlemen, even if Soviet 
Russia is left out of the picture, and it can- 
not be logically done, we Americans would 
face utter and complete ruin if we become in- 
volved in any form of world government 
which would be dominated by the Marxian 
Socialists of western Europe. Let us not fore 
get, that it is governments controlled by 
these Socialists that the American taxpayer 
is now supporting by paying the deficits in 
the economy of their nations. That is the 
picture. Take a good look at it. In saying 
this, bear in mind, that I have not even 
mentioned the fact that if a representative 
system of government is conceivable for a 
world government, and I do not believe it is, 
the people of Asia alone could outvote all 
the nations of the earth, and her civilization, 
such as it is, would be supreme. The alter- 
native is some sort of a Fascist regime which 
no American should tolerate. 

Now, for a last word—the leaders of the 
Russian Revolution declared in their con- 
stitution for the Soviet Union in 1923 that 
they had taken “a new decisive step along 
the path of the union of the workers of all 
countries in a World Socialist Soviet Re- 
public.” To be sure, this union is now com- 
posed of only 182 nationalities, speaking 149 
different languages or dialects. It also has 
ten to fifteen million of its citizens in jails 
or concentration camps, and its firing squads 
are never idle. 

It will not do, gentlemen, for anyone to 
assert that the Russian system is beyond a 
reasonable conception of what may happen 
here. Mr. Beveridge, the English economist, 
whose plan had wide publicity in the United 
States, frankly admitted that his scheme for 
industrial reform would be unworkable un- 
less force were used to make all persons sub- 
ject to it comply with the orders of the 
directing authority. That, of course, is 
despotism, and there is nothing more des- 
potic in theory now in operation under the 
Russian regime. 

I, personally, have no use for the Soviet 
system, or any Fascist form of government, 
but, as I have seen the world and lived 
abroad among some of its strange peoples, I 
think the Russians have devised the only 
form of world government which will work, 
and so far as it goes, although it is utterly 
detestable, it does work. 

It would, of course, be silly to suppose that 
the present promoters of world government 
have any connection with the Communist 
movement in the United States. I would be 
the last to suggest the thought, but if pa- 
triotism is destroyed by advocacy of loyalty 
to a superstate and we let our Government 
drift much further into sccialism, I fear that 
a communistic Frankenstein, as bad as Rus- 
sia, may be created which will engulf the 
great heritage handed down to us by the 
founders of the Republic. 





Ex-Justice Hyman Rayfiel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE -.OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
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April 5, 1950, the subject of which, for- 
mer Justice Hyman Rayfiel, was for 
many yea Ars a distinguished resident of 
my distric t and whose career will long 
remain - inspiration for the youth of 
that community and of Brooklyn. He 
served his borough and city most credit- 
ably and possessed all those fine and rare 
attributes that make for a most success- 
ful judicial career. His distinguished 
son and fc rm r colleague, Leo Rayfiel, 
now United States district judge of the 
eastern district of New York has been 
inspired by his father. We who knew 
him mourn his passing. , 
Ex-JustTiceE HyMAN RAYFIEL 
Hyman Rayfiel, former special sessions jus- 
tice who died at the age of 89, had a long 
ir 1g life. The father of Federal 
ve Leo Rayfiel came here from Austria 
at - e age of 16, got a job as court interpreter, 
ie z ently and passed his regent ex- 
aminations “without a day of formal high- 
school education. He went to law school at 
night, was named chief clerk of the New 
Jersey Avenue police court, was appointed a 
was moved up to special 


} iterest 
id stin 


macistrate and later 
sessions court. After 37 years in the courts, 
he retired to take up once more the art 
career he dropped when he decided to become 
In the course of his long life Jus- 
uyfiel made countless friends who 


mourn his passing. 


a lawyer. 








Lyndon Johnson and the Kerr Gas Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


April 18, 1950 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
under 2 t xtend my remarks, I 
would like to include a very fine editorial 
which appeared in the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram on April 9, 1950. 

This editorial recognized the impor- 
tant role the junior Senator from Texas, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, had in the recent 
debate on the Kerr gas bill. 

No one worked more tirelessly than 
Senator JoHNSOoN to make certain that 
the bill, passed by both Houses, would 
not make any change in the existing 
Federal Power Commission practices. 
Senator JOHNSON with great patience and 
with painstaking effort made certain 
that the bill would not have an adverse 
effect on the consuming public and that 
it would provide justice and fair play 
for producers. 

The Senator from Texas served as 
chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Subcommittee which 
rewrote the original Kerr bill. 


Tuesday, 


It was a tribu . to his leadership and 
to his fairness that the subcommittee 


unanimously voted to report the bill. 
He maintained his fairness and objec- 

tivity throughout the long debate on this 

bill. 

LYNDON JOHNSON AND THE Kerr Gas Bint 
Leslie Carpenter of the 

Washington bure 


Star-Telegram’'s 


au has called attention to 


the important part played by Senator Lyn- 
DON JOHNSON, of Texas, in the passage of the 
Kerr natural gas bill by the Senate. 

“The 44 to 38 victory of the bill in the 
Senate,” Mr. Carpenter reports, “can be laid 
to a large extent to the long and hard work 
of Senator JoHNSON of Texas. When some 
of the best-informed observers around the 
Senate predicted certain defeat for the bill, 
Senator JoHNSON labored even harder. 
When the votes were counted, the bill won.” 

Mr. Carpenter was simply giving credit 
where credit is due. As a matter of fact, 
the legislative history of this measure in- 
dicates it might properly have been desig- 

nated the Johnson-Kerr bill. 

The need for amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938 to clarify certain court deci- 
sions arose in 1947. A measure known as 
the Moore-Rizley bill was introduced in the 
Eightieth Congress and was passed by the 
House but never cleared the Senate. 

Early in the Eighty-first Congress measures 
similar to the Moore-Rizley bill were intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, who had succeeded Senator Moore 
of that State, and by Representative Harris, 
of Arkansas. A modified version of the Har- 
ris bill passed the House last year and went 
on to the Senate where, like the Moore-Rizley 
bill, it was not acted upon. 

Meanwhile the Kerr bill (S. 1498) had been 
referred to a subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, of which 
Senator JOHNSON of Texas, was chairman. 
After extended hearings by the subcommit- 
tee in May of last year, Senator JoHNSON re- 
vised the Kerr bill to meet administration 
objections. 

The revised bill retained its original num- 
ber and the name of its original sponsor, 
however, and it is proper that this was the 
case. Senator Kerr, although serving his first 
term in the Senate, was floor manager of the 
measure and handled the debate on it with 
the skill of a veteran legislator. 

There were substantial differences between 
the measure passed by the Senate and the 
Harris bill which had been passed by the 
House last year. Instead of sending the two 
measures to a conference committee to work 
out the differences, the House accepted the 
bill without change as it had passed the 
Senate. It thus paid Senators JoHNSoNn and 
KERR an unusual compliment. 

All who voted for the bill deserve com- 
mendation because its enactment was a 
distinct victory for States’ rights. 

Technically, the purpose of the bill is to 
clarify the Federal Power Commission’s scope 
of jurisdiction over the production and gath- 
ering of natural gis, by confirming the ex- 
empt status of independent producers. 

Actually, as Speaker of the House Raysurn 
put it, “The purpose of the bill is to see that 
the little producer (of gas) is not hauled up 
to Washington to be regulated.” 

Heretofore regulation of oil and gas pro- 
duction has been a State function. Con- 
gress now has said in no uncertain terms 
that this business should continue to be sub- 
ject to State regulations, and not to Federal 
control. 

By exerting himself on behalf of this meas- 
ure Senator JOHNSON also demonstrated that 
he is fully aware of the best interests of his 
home State. It is estimated that Texas has 
55 percent of the natural-gas reserves of the 
United States. But this great natural re- 
source has little value to Texas or to the 
Nation unless it can be produced and utilized. 
Enactment of S. 1498 should stabilize and 
preserve a system which is making this 
cheapest, cleanest, and best of all fuels avail- 
able to American homes and industries, and 
at the same time providing producers in 
Texas and other Southwestern States with 
a markct for their gas at a fair price. 
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Stopping Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, all over 
America our people are thinking, think- 
ing of the unspeakable horrors of an 
atomic war, thinking of the crushing 
cost of another great conflict, thinking 
of the necessity of an understanding with 
Russia before that war comes. 

Evidence of that thinking is indicated 
by a communication received by me from 
an instructor in the State university, at 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., Arthur W. Munk, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude that letter: 


STOPPING COMMUNISM 


GRAND ForKs.—We are all interested in 
stopping communism. Thus far, however, 
the methods which our Government has used 
have been crude, clumsy, and ineffective, 
You cannot stop communism with military 
force. Foolish blusterings like those of 
Secretary Johnson, when he said we could 
knock the hell out of Russia in 90 minutes, 
will not stop it. 

The Truman doctrine, the North Atlantic 
Pact, and the Marshall plan have also proven 
ineffective. Why? Because all three are 
based on the futile faith in force, and are 
part of the foolish cold war. All three have 
stimulated Russia to intensify her efforts. 
In fact, now that Russia has the atom bon 4 
(and she may beat us to the hydrogen bomb 
the Truman doctrine, the North Atiantis 3 
Pact, and the Marshall plan are hopelessly 
obsolete. We must evolve a better strategy, 

How can we stop communism? By doing 
four things. First, we must convince the 
world that we are really for peace. The 
time has come for us to take the lead in a 
great world-wide peace offensive. Witness 
how the British people rallied to Winston 
Churchill when he insisted that the time 
had come for another attempt at a peace- 
ful solution of the differences which divi de 
the east and the west. The neutral natio 
know that we cannot defend them, now th: t 
Russia has the atom bomb. Yet they would 
certainly rally to our side if we took the 
lead in launching a great peace offensive. 
Even Russia would eventually have to fall 
in line or lose face; and Senator McManon, 
of Connecticut, and Senator Typr1nes, of 
Maryland, have actually suggested such a 
strategy. 

Second, we must convince both the rulers 
and the people of Russia that our intentions 
are good; that we mean to be friendly. 
Nearly everything that we have done so far 
has served to arouse their suspicions. Third, 
we must give minority groups within our 
own land their rights and treat them with 
respect like human beings. How can we 
preach democracy abroad when we refuse to 
practice it at home? 

Fourth, a serious effort must be made 
through the United Nations and otherwise 
to feed the world. Hunger makes Commu- 
nists. We could stop communism at the 
borders of India if we would. Instead of 
forcing our farmers to reduce production 
we ought to be encouraging them to pro- 
duce to capacity, even if we have to sub- 
sidize them. Then let us make our surpluses 


a 











available to the people of India and other 


hungry people. Even if we have to give 

them vast quantities of food—this would be 

far cheaper than an arms race and a war, 
ArtTHur W. Munxk. 





Mr. Truman Takes the Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune of April 14, 1950: 


Mr. TRUMAN TAKES THE CREDIT 


The President of the United States told 
his news conference Thursday a rather amaz- 
ing thing. He said he expects to take credit 
for the nation’s prosperous condition “despite 
claims by some parts of the press that these 
conditions would exist even if a moron were 
in the White House.” 

Mr. Truman seems to carry a chip on his 
houlders these days when he meets news- 
papermen,. It’s a far cry from April 1945, 
when Vice President Truman nervously told 
some reporters, “If any of you boys ever pray, 
please pray for me now.” 

That was when he stepped into the place 
made vacant by the death of President Roose- 
velt. 

Since his election victory, Mr. Truman has 
become a very much changed man. He ap- 
pears to forget that as President, he repre- 
ents all the American people, not just those 
who voted for him. 

Maybe it was because of his recent chal- 
lenging attitude toward the public and the 
press that he took credit for the Nation's 
present good condition. Perhaps it was be- 
cause as a politician, he knew that he could 
be blamed for it if the Nation were in bad 
condition. 

But, as a matter of judgment, his state- 
ment appears in poor light. 

For one thing, the American system was 
not set up, nor is it even now, to be so de- 
pendent upon one man that he can deter- 
mine its whole course. Yet, the last two 
Presidents appear to have operated, and to be 
operating, upon that premise. 

For another thing, if the President takes 
credit for prosperity, he may be asked to 
how what he has done to bring this about. 

A frank appraisal of our country today 
must lead one inevitably to the conclusion 
that our national prosperity such as we have 

in spite of the President’s programs, none 

f which offers the least aid to progress or 
prosperity. 

Newspapermen often are severe critics of 
the Government and the administration be- 

.use their work requires them to watch the 

tions of their President and Government 
more carefully than the average American. 

A perusal of the record fails to show spe- 
cifically what Mr. Truman has done to bring 

bout national prosperity, which has been 
created despite Government efforts to de- 

ess it through tax and regulation. Pros- 
erity is created by the doers, the workers, 
the planners, the Americans who produce. 

The greatest boon the American Govern- 
ment was intended to give was freedom to 
produce. 

That freedom has been dwindling year by 

r, through the joint efforts of President, 
radical advisers, and often a Congress itself 
vhich has lost sight of American freedom. 
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The daily record shows that Mr. Truman’s 
every effort appears to be aimed politically. 

Senator Brrp threw him a challenge the 
other night that Mr. Truman can be expected 
to ignore. The Virginia Senator asked the 
President to show proof that he does not 
favor socialism. 

It is exceedingly tiresome to have our 
elected officials constantly making patriotic 
statements about our American freedom and 
then in the next breath proposing programs 
that are the very antithesis of Americanism. 

Politicians generally are looking too hope- 
fully toward the socialistic welfare state 
ideas as a vote getter. 

The idea will probably offer temptations 
both to officeholders and public—until the 
public becomes informed—and takes the 
trouble to do so. 

Never in the history of government has 
there been one that could give out to the 
people more than they pay into it. 

To the contrary, every welfare state shows 
by its record that the people—the poor peo- 
ple, the common people—pay in taxes far 
more than they derive in benefits. If the 
money taken from them in taxes were to be 
applied to private pension or insurance 
funds, their benefits would be far more than 
they receive by government. 

But what Mr. Truman and other socialistic 
planners propose is to force the people to 
accept social. welfare programs for which they 
pay in taxes and for which they also pay the 
extravagantly high extra cost of govern- 
ment’s inefficient administration. 

In Britain, for example, the poor people, 
averaging $1,200 to $1,500 a year, pay an 
average of $9 to $10 weekly in taxes, but their 
benefits—that is, those they can claim—never 
total more than an average $8 a week. 

American progress will cease when the 
time comes that our prosperity must depend 
upon a President, rather than upon the in- 
dividual initiative and ability of the Ameri- 
can people. 





Address by Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan at United Jewish Appeal Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charle F. Brannan 
was one of the major speakers at the 
conference of the national Christian 
committee of the United Jewish Appeal, 
held in Washington, D. C., last Sunday, 
April 16. I commend his remarks, which 
follow, to the attention of my colleagues: 


There is an old saying that the best way 
to keep good acts in memory is to refresh 
them with new ones. Evidently this is being 
applied here today. 

You people have come here from many 
parts of the country with enthusiasm and 
determination to carry on a magnificent pro- 
gram of cooperation and brotherhood in ac- 
tion. 

I consider it not only a pleasure, not mere- 
ly an honor, but a true privilege to have some 
part with so many other Americans in this 
work. 

It is only about 2 years since the modern 
State of Israel came into existence as an in- 
dependent entity. I wonder if there was 
ever a time when a fledgling nation found 
the going tougher than today. 
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Here are some of Israel’s problems as they 
have been presented to me. 

In 2 years’ time, 400,000 immigrants have 
poured into that land. Penniless and with- 
out resources, from more than 20 countries, 
and speaking almost as many different lan- 
guages, they have come to this new nation 
as to a long-promised home. 

This is almost as many immigrants as we 
admitted to our own land in the entire dec- 
ade of the 1930’s. And the population of 
Israel, even after all this influx of new resi- 
dents, is not much more than a million 
persons. 

Our own land has been a melting pot in 
which multitudes of men and women from 
abroad have been fused into a democratic, 
freedom-loving society. We know that this 
peaceful and healthy assimilation was made 
possible by the opportunity immigrants 
found here—jobs in industry and land to 
settle and cultivate. 

Our own experience demonstrates that the 
peaceful assimilation of so many immigrants 
into so small a country as Israel is a task 
to stagger the imagination. Last year alone 
this small country took within its borders 
as many immigrants as our own Nation took 
from the end of the Revolutionary War to 
1820. 

For me, that one fact does more than any- 
thing else to illustrate the kind of problem 
Israel and its immigrants are facing. 

It is a tremendous accomplishment that 
already three-fourths of these 400,000 new- 
comers of the past 2 years have found homes 
and a beginning of economic opportunity. 

This is an accomplishment in which many 
factors played their parts; but one of the big- 
gest, and one of the indispensable factors 
has been the success of the United Jewish 
Appeal in raising funds to provide for these 
needy people. 

It takes millions of dollars to pay trans- 
portation costs—and these costs are an im- 
portant part of the UJA budget. 

It takes more millions to provide for the 
maintenance of immigrants until they can 
earn their own way. I am told that there are 
still some 90,000 persons in Israel living in 
tents and barracks in temporary reception 
camps. Even at an average of 50 cents a day 
for food—even a minimum cost for other 
necessities—it still takes a lot of millions 
to keep $0,000 persons going. 

And 150,000 additional immigrants are ex- 
pected this year. 

It takes even more millions to build homes 
and agricultural settlements for so many 
newcomers. 

I am given to understard that most of 
this year’s budget will go for such purposes 
as I have just mentioned. 

The great endeavor, of course, must be to 
help the immigrants to become self-support 
ing as rapidly as possible. One of the m 
pressing problems is that of expanding a3 











cultural production in Israel to provide 
enough food. I appreciate the fact that the 
agriculture of Israel is being developed by 
competent technicians. The work in re- 
search, pest control, irrigation p 3, and 
other phases of agriculture is of a ve zh 
order. I hope that the time will 1 1e 
when we shall have an effective point 4 pro- 
gram that will enable us to cooperate with 
Israel along agricultural lines to the mutual 
benefit of both nations. 

Recently a new type of agricultural settle- 
ment called the workers village has been 
developed. I understand that immigrants 
will be able to live in these new-type agricul- 
tural settlements anc to find work in shops, 
factories, and building projects while they 
are getting themselves settled on farm units. 

Now, I suspect that the question has arisen 
in your minds, as it did in mine, whether 
the assimilation of the new population would 
not be much easier if the flow of immigrants 
could be reduced for a few years. Un - 
edly it would, but the question unfortunately 
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is not very practical. Some of the countries 
from which these people are coming have 
set dead lines ‘or getting out. In Poland, for 
example, the cead line for some 20,000 Jews 
who are planning to leave is October 1, 1950. 
After that, the doors may close and then in 
sober truth those left behind would be 
without a country. 

Even apart fromm the persecution, discrimi- 
nation, and threat of physical violence to 
which these unfortunate people are sub- 
jected, they would have to face the hard fact 
that adjusting to life in Russian-dominated 
areas is nendously difficult. Many of 
these persons were formerly shopkeepers or 
were engaged in other forms of small busi- 
ness or the professions. But throughout the 
Russian-dominated area private enterprise of 
this kind is being obliterated. 

There is, then, no time to lose. 

That is why this appeal aims at a high 
goal. That is why Jewish and non-Jewish 
people alike are making this year a greater 
effort to meet the goal than ever before. 


















A year ago, when I spoke to you, I men- 
tioned that a schedule had been set up “for 
the ingathering of some 250,000 homeless 
Jews” during 194! I hope you will pardon 
me for say.ng it I had some doubts that 
the job could be done. 

It was d The problem of the displaced 
Jews of Europe is almost solved today—large- 
ly because of the work done by the agencies 
of the United Jewish Appeal. Two years ago 
there were n > than a quarter of a million 
Jews in the DP camps. Today there are no 
more than 40,000, and almost all of those 
who have left h gone to Israel. 

Those v » remain represent mostly the 
“hard core” the DP problem—the sick, 
the disabled, the aged, those whom no coun- 
try has welcomed to its shores. 

Yet even these unfortunates will now be 
enabled to go to Israel. Under a special pro- 
gram developed by the agencies of the UJA, 
in cooperation with the Government of Israel, 
4,009 of these most difficult cases, together 
with more than 5,000 dependents, will go to 





Israel during the months 
will have spe 
habilitation 

In addition to the projects I have men- 
tioned, the United Jewish Appeal has pro- 
grams of med 1 and welfare services for im- 
poverished J who will remain in Europe, 
or north Africa, or in other areas. The UJA 
will also assist some 25,000 Jewish refugees 
who are expected to come to our own country 
this year. 

I want 


ahead. There they 
ial care and special aid in re- 








to congratulate all of you on your 


part in these inspiring programs. And I 
should like to recall to all our minds that 
whatever gocd we do benefits you and me as 


well as those unfortunates who receive our 
aid. Anything done for another is done also 
for oneself, for as George Eliot expressed it: 
“Our deeds determine us, as much as we de- 
termine our deeds.” 

I say sincerely: May the Almighty bless 
this work and help us make it a great influ- 
ence for peace and for justice. 





District Sesquicentennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 
Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
high regard for Mr. Jesse C. Suter, of the 
Washington Sunday Star, and those who 
have followed his writings about the 
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District of Columbia will soon be in 
agreement with me on that point. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include his news- 
paper article which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star on April 16, 
1950, regarding the opening feature of 
the sesquicentennial celebration: 


EEGINNING OF PAGEANT OF AMERICA; PATRIOTS’ 
Day EVENTS RECALLED 


(By Jesse C. Suter) 


DISTRICT SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION BEGAN 
YESTERDAY 


The opening feature of the sesquicenten- 
nial of the permanent seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States was held on the 
Capitol Plaza in the forenoon of yesterday. 
While the celebration is in commemoration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment here in what is now the 
District of Columbia of the seat of the Gov- 
ernment, the first feature commemorates the 
one hundred and fifty-ninth anniversary of 
the laying on April 15, 1791, of the first cor- 
nerstone at the south corner of the original 
“10 miles square.” The exact location of this 
stone is at Jones Point, on the Potomac River, 
below Alexandria, and since the retrocession 
of the Virginia portion of the District to Vir- 
ginia, it is now located within that State. 

It is recalled that on April 15, 1941, the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
event was picturesquely celebrated under the 
auspices of a joint committee of the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia, the 
Association of the Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District, the Alexandria-Washington Lodge, 
of which George Washington was at one time 
the worshipful master, and officers from the 
Washington Board of Trade. Among the 
speakers at this triple-featured celebration 
were the mayor of Alexandria, William T. 
Wilkins; District Commissioners John Rus- 
sell Young and David McCoach, Jr.; the presi- 
dent of the Washington Socicty of Alexan- 
dria, John B. Gordon; Ara M. Daniels, grand 
master of Masons in the District of Colum- 
bia; and others. 

The most interesting feature of the occa- 
sion was the arrival of a procession led by 
the master and members of the Washington. 
Alexandria Ledge, the officers attired in co- 
lonial costumes and impersonating members 
who had participated in the ceremonies of 
1791. The officers of the lodge so costumed 
reenacted the laying of the cornerstone. 

It is related in the records of the lodge that 
when they returned to the place from whence 
they came, a number of toasts were drunk 
and the following was delivered by the master 
of the lodge, Dr. Cullen Dick, and was re- 
ceived with every token of approbation: 

“May jealousy, that ‘green-eyed monster,’ 
be buried deep under the work which we have 
this day completed, never to rise again within 
the Federal district.” 

The theme of the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion is freedom and colorful pageantry 
throughout the sesquicentennial year will re- 
create America’s 150 years of progress through 
freedom. 

In thus celebrating the anniversary of the 
establishment here of the permanent seat of 
Government of the United States of America 
it is most interesting that here at the very 
heart of this, the greatest republic which the 
world has ever known, the most important 
and fundamental freedom is denied those 
Americans who permanently reside here, 
who owe no allegiance to any State, but 
solely to the United States of America. 

That freedom which they are denied is 
the right and privilege to be represented in 
both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States and to vote for the President and the 
Vice President, and thus to participate in the 
government of their country by which they 
are taxed and for which they are required 








to bear all of the burdens which are common 
to the Americans of all of the sovereign 
States. 

No feature of this sesquicentennial cele- 
bration could be more appropriate than for 
the Congress to take affirmative action on 
one of the proposed amendments of the 
Constitution under which the voteless and 
unrepresented American citizens of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia would be enabled to gain 
this important freedom of which they are 
now so unjustly deprived. 


PATRIOTS’ DAY LESSON—REVERE, LEXINGTON, 
AND CONCORD 

Next Wednesday will mark the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
stirring events of April 19, 1775. Paul 
Revere at midnight of the 18th began his 
famous ride to warn the people “of every 
Middlesex village and town” of the approach 
by land of the British soldiers. It was on 
April 19 that the Minutemen on the village 
green at Lexington were fired upon by the 
Redcoats for failing to comply with the 
British officer’s order to disperse. The fight 
at Lexington has been depicted in the his- 
toric painting entitled “The First Blow for 
Freedom.” 

While Patriot's Day is observed annually in 
some parts of New England, its only regular 
observance in Washington is by the opening 
on that date of the annual sessions of the 
Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 

It is of present interest that supporters of 
the Kefauver bill pending in Congress to 
grant so-called home rule to the District of 
Columbia are planning an observance on 
April 18, 1950, of the ride of Paul Revere. 
This is a publicity stunt and fund-raising 
enterprise. Promoters will have a character 
representing Paul Revere, attired in colonial 
costume and astride a horse, ride through 
downtown streets bearing a slogan, “Taxation 
without representation is still tyranny.” 

The real point in Paul Revere’s ride and 
the memorable events of April 19 was not a 
protest against some form of local govern- 
ment but against an overriding powerful 
government of foreigners over all of the 
Colonies. The “taxation without representa- 
tion” which they considered tyranny was 
taxation by a foreign power in whose Parlia- 
ment the American colonists were not repre- 
sented by those of their own choosing. Such 
a demonstration would be definitely appro- 
priate in support of a constitutional amen¢- 
ment which would give the people of the 
District of Columbia voting representation 
in the Congress which exercises an overriding 
authority over the people of the District of 
Columbia without their consent. 

In these days of hustle and bustle, heavy 
taxation, deficit spending, and mounting 
public debt, there are those who tell us that 
fundamental Americanism was all right in 
its day, but now there are trends which can- 
not be ignored. Now one might ask, is our 
great America no longer to be the land of 
opportunity where the poor boy may become 
king? And must private enterprise and in- 
dividual freedom give way to a welfare state? 

These are important vital questions of the 
day and may be amplified to an alarming 
degree. Are there any among the people of 
this broad land of ours who are more vitally 
interested in cnd affected by the solution of 
these problems enumerated above than are 
the voteless and unrepresented people of the 
District of Columbia? 

These important questions threaten our 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness- 
and, in fact, the very existence of the Repub- 
lic. Are we of this great Capital of the 
greatest Republic on earth to be denied our 
rightful participation in the Government of 
our country? 

We read frequently in the press of large 
classes in naturalization getting their final 











citizenship papers from the courts. To the 
voteless and unrepresented Washingtonian 
this presents a disgusting situation, which 
has been so aptly put by the late Philander 
Johnson in rhyme: 


“Two American voters 
Met here by chance. 
One came from Russia 
And one came from France. 
With pride in their franchise 
They learned with regret 
That a man from right here 
Isn’t naturalized yet.” 


RECENT ACTIONS BY THE CITIZEN GROUPS 
SUMMARIZED 


Citizen group meetings during the past 2 
weeks indicate a lively interest in both 
neighborhood and District-wide problems. 
Press reports of the meetings of 23 affiliates 
of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations 
were reviewed. 

The chief interest was in the petition of 
the Capital Transit Co. for an increased fare 
and abandonment of the weekly pass. The 

ociations rather generally registered their 
opposition to an increase. 

Continuance of segregated swimming pools 
and the position taken by the Recreation 
Board in declining to take over the pools 
from the Interior Department under a non- 
segregated requirement are supported gen- 
erally. Construction of a stadium and in- 
door pool at Coolidge High School has wide 
support and some groups would provide the 
stadium with floodlights for night use. 

Most associations have favored summer 
daylight time and one raised serious objec- 
tion to using the police for a poll of the 
people on the daylight question. 

The demand for the repeal of the individ- 
ual personal property tax law of the District 
; receiving some attention. Other actions 
include demand for 100 more policemen, 5- 
day week for policemen, establishment of a 
junior college and reduction in the number 
of places licensed to sell liquor. 

The Columbia Heights Citizens’ Associa- 
tion has announced that its May meeting 
will be Central High School night. 

The North Washington Council passed res- 
olutions giving specific reasons for its opposi- 
tion to the transfer of Central High School 
and urging the Board of Education to rescind 
its action, 





Guilt by Association—Who Started 
Persecuting? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Milwaukee Journal, an outstanding in- 
dependent newspaper, has published a 
series of editorial commentaries on the 
charges of Senator JosEpH McCarTHy. 
With permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I attach two of these dis- 
tinguished editorials, titled “Guilt by 
Association” and “Who Started Persecut- 
ing?” The first was published March 19, 
the second, April 14: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 19, 
1950] 
GuILT BY ASSOCIATION 

The technique that Senator McCartTuy has 
used to date in trying to prove his sensa- 
tional charges of communism in the State 
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Department is known as indictment by asso- 
ciation. 

This means that a person is held guilty of 
a@ crime, or error, or disloyalty, or whatever 
someone may charge him with—not on the 
basis of facts, but because of associations or 
contacts, close or remote, that he may have 
or may have had. 

Marquis Childs, highly respected and cau- 
tious, moderate columnist, has pointed out 
that this technique is out of place in this 
country. We have always been devoted to 
the Anglo-Saxon concept of equal justice and 
fair trial under law. 

The indictment-by-association technique, 
Childs explains, is that of the revolutionary 
tribunal. Thus the so-called courts of revo- 
lutionary France sent thousands to the guil- 
lotine because they were found to have had 
some contact with aristocrats. The contact 
might have been extremely limited and of 
years past. But this made no difference. 
The purge trials in Nazi Germany and in 
Soviet Russia operated along this same line. 

What are the possibilities of this tech- 
nique? 

Persons who belonged to or had any asso- 
ciation with groups containing Communists, 
before it was known the groups were Com- 
munist fronts, could be called disloyal or un- 
safe Americans. 

Anyone who ever wrote a friendly word 
about Soviet Russia, or communism, or Com- 
munists anywhere, could be termed “soft” on 
communism. 

Anyone who ever spoke, accidentally, before 
a meeting at which Communists were in at- 
tendance would fall in a like category. 

Anyone who belonged to a group which 
later fell under Communist control could be 
considered tainted. 

An individual who, even in the united- 
front days of the war, joined movements to 
send clothes to Russian children, could be 
splashed with McCartuy’s red paint. 

Operating under this technique, thousands 
of Milwaukeeans could be labeled as “soft” on 
communism, because during and following 
the war (when we were counting on a bright 
new world of peace) they worked in friend- 
ship groups which later become Communist 
fronts. These Milwaukeeans have worked, 
in the past, oftentimes unknowingly, along- 
side Communists in war activities, politics, 
civic movements, welfare groups, labor 
unions, and other movements. 

This indictment by association can became 
a fantastic thing. A doctrine like this is 
repulsive to a free people. Certainly Ameri- 
cans, when they think it through, will re- 
pudiate it. 


—— 


{From the Milwaukee Journal of April 14, 
1950] 


WuHo STARTED PERSECUTING? 


They are trying McCartuy, say Senator 
TaFT and the chairman of the Wisconsin Re- 
publican organization. They are persecuting 
McCarTHy, wails the McCormick-Hearst 
press. They are smearing McCartuy with 
epithets and vituperation, moans a Milwau- 
kee veterans’ group. 

Whoa, now, wait a minute, wait a minute, 

Who started this business, anyhow? 

Who said, back in February, that the State 
Department was ridden with Communists— 
205, 57, 85, or 4 of them? Senator Josern R, 
McCarTHY. 

Who said, but recently, that he would rest 
his entire case against the State Department 
on one name, and then named an individual 
who has no direct connection whatever with 
the State Department? JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 

Who has charged a whole string of Amer- 
ican citizens with being disloyal and traitor- 
ous, blackening their names and imperiling 
their careers? JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY. 

Who has had 2 months, almost to the day, 
to prove these grave charges, and has not so 
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far proved a single, solitary one? JosrePrn R. 
McCarRTHY. 

Who has accused the President of the 
United States of endangering the Nation’s 
security? Who has accused a fellow Senator 
of lying? Who has accused another fellow 
Senator of being a “tool” of the State De- 
partment? JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY. 

Who proclaimed on the Senate floor that 
he would never hide behind congressional 
immunity but would say off the Senate floor 
anything he said on it, and face the possibil- 
ity of libel suits? 

And who has bobbed like the dodger in a 
carnival booth to avoid saying off the Sen- 
ate floor what he said on it? 

Of course, Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY. 

It is McCartHy who is trying people—on 
the most serious charges, probably, that an 
American citizen can be faced with—and he 
is apparently doing it, at least so far, with- 
out evidence to prove his charges. It is Sen- 
ator McCartHuy who is “persecuting”’ people. 
It is McCartuy who has led the way in the 
unrestrained use of “epithets and vitupera- 
tion.” 

McCartuy being tried? McCartuy being 
smeared and persecuted? McCartTuy the vic- 
tim of “epithets and vituperation”? That 
must bring a bitter laugh, indeed, from the 
many individuals whom Senator McCarTHY 
has spattered with his whirling red brush— 
no matter what, if any, charges he may ever 
substantiate. 








Potato Mess 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Pathfinder News maga- 
zine by Wheeler McMillen, editor in 
chief, recently reproduced in the Wake- 
field (Mass.) Item: 


Potato MrEss 


(By Wheeler McMillen, editor in chief, Path- 
finder News magazine) 


How did our Government manage to get it- 
self into this mess with potatoes? Here 
boils a pot of absurdities such as one could 
not believe if the clownish, costly facts did 
not stand out so plain. 

First of all, the Government started out to 
do some good. The original idea was to pro- 
tect the country against farm price disasters. 
The one 20 years ago not only busted farmers 
but closed factories and hurt everyone. So 
the idea was, roughly, to pass a law to keep 
farm prices from falling too low. 

Then, politically, it seemed like a good idea 
to pws laws to make farm prices high. 
Since—if that were done for cotton or 
wheat—corn, peanuts, potatoes and spinach 
would yell that they were victims of out- 
rageous discrimination, the law had to guar- 
antee a percentage of parity for about every 
crop. 

Assured high prices naturally encourage 
more production, so acreage allotments had 
to be tried. That inspired farmers to farm 
their restricted acres better. (If they do 
not know how, the Government shows them 
how.) 

A good farmer, with the kinds of seed, 
fertilizer and cultural practices recommend- 
ed by the Government can push his potato 
yields pretty high. There are many good 
potato farmers. 
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So now the Government, in the course of 
ne good, finds itself paying to 
46 a hundredweight for his po- 
1 selling them back to him for 





itself dyeing good potatoes blue 
so no one will eat them. It finds itself giv- 
ing potatoes away and talking of burning 
them up. It finds itself taxing everybody to 
keep everybody’s potatoes expensive. It 
finds that somebody can and does buy Cana- 
dian potatoes, even along the Gulf of Mexico, 
for less than it permits United States pota- 
toes to be sold, 
The critics of the potato situation are 


many and loud. But are they fair? 

After all, the Government has only been 
trying to do some good. Is that wrong? 

History has made it quite plain for a few 
thousand years that government efforts to 
do good beyond its basic services have gen- 
erally robbed the people and wrecked the 
country. But is that any sign? Are we 


not smarter than anybody ever has been 
before? 

It’s wonderful to do good. 
other people’s money. 


Especially with 





Dr. Lowdermilk To Advise Israel on Soil 


Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the leading soil-conservation experts in 
the United States, Dr. Walter Clay 
Lowdermilk, has become a special ad- 
viser to the Israel Government to aid 
that country solve its soil-conservation 
problems. Dr. Lowdermilk has long been 
known as an ardent champion of a plan 
to establish a Jordan Valley Authority to 
develop the water and power resources 
of that region. 

I believe many Members of this House 
will be interested in the two brief articles 
dealing with Dr. Lowdermilk and with 
his JVA plan, which were published in 
Israel Speaks, March 24, 1950. They are 
as follows: 

Dr. LowDERMILK, WHO Drartep TVA For Is- 

RAEL, TO BECOME GOVERNMENT ADVISER 


Tet Avrv.—Eleven years ago, when Jewish 
hopes for Palestine had just received the 
stagzering blow of the British white paper, 
closing most of the country to further Jew- 
ish co zation, the achievements and plans 
of the pioneers suddenly found an unex- 
pected and powerful non-Jewish champion, 

In that year, Dr. Walter Clay Lowder- 
milk, top American soil conservation expert, 





survey of Palestine by air, 
r lands made barren by cen- 
zlect, he was struck by the spe- 
inity presented by the extraor- 
nee in altitude between the 
and the Dead Sea (1,300 feet 
and the Mediterranean, only 
miles away. 

lowed was Dr. Lowdermilk’s con- 
rdan Valley Authority, patterned 


Jordan valley 
below sea level) 
a few tens of 

What f 
cept of a J 
after the Tennessee Valley Authority of the 


United States in scope and function, which 
would provide both water and power for 
reclamation and enable Palestine to support 


a population of at least 5,090,000. 


Dr. Lowdermilk's bold ideas—coupled with 
a warm-hearted description of the reclama- 
tion efforts already under way—were later 
described in his classic book, Palestine—Land 
of Promise. In turn it became an important 
weapon in the battle to persuade the world 
that the Jews should be given a fair oppor- 
tunity in Palestine. 

Toward the end of World War II, Dr. Low- 
dermilk was associated with a group of lead- 
ing American authorities in the further de- 
velopment of the Jordan Valley Authority 
plan. Under the auspices of this group, 
another American engineer, James B. Hays 
(formerly project manager of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority) spent nearly a year carry- 
ing out detailed field surveys. 

The result was the Hays scheme, blue- 
printing the full utilization of the country’s 
water resources. This remains the basis of 
Israel’s thinking on the over-all planning of 
its land and water resources. 

After 11 years, Dr. Lowdermilk, accom- 
panied by his wife, has come to this country 
again—this time as the guest of the govern- 
ment of a Jewish state which it would have 
seemed crazy to prophesy in 1939. 

With a scientist’s impatience at the way 
politics can snarl up progress, Dr. Lowder- 
milk told newsmen he deplored the lack of 
cooperation from the neighboring Arab 
States to make the full Jordan Valley Author- 
ity possible, and stressed the great benefits 
it would bring to them, as well as to Israel. 

Certain phases of the Hays scheme can, 
however, be brought into operation even 
before peace is reached with our neighbors. 
Now that Dr. Lowdermilk has accepted the 
post of special adviser on soil conservation 
to the Israel Government, it may be expected 
that he will turn his attention to these when 
he comes to Israel again in October, to re- 
main for a year. 

But, apart from the tremendous value of 
his technical advice, Dr. Lowdermilk is doubly 
welcome in Israel—he makes us feel good 
because he believes in what we are trying to 
do. 


DETAILS OF THE Hays-LOWDERMILK PLAN 


The Jordan Valley Authority, as envisioned 
by Dr. Lowdermilk and developed by Mr. Hays, 
would supply Palestine’s two chief economic 
needs, water for irrigated agriculture and 
power for industrial development. It would 
divert the sweet waters of the upper Jordan 
and its tributaries into a network of irri- 
gation canals and, in order to keep the Dead 
Sea at its present level, would introduce sea 
water from the Mediterranean by means of 
a canal originating near Haifa. As this sea 
water dropped into the Jordan depression, 
there would be almost 1,300 feet of effec- 
tive fall for the development of hydroelectric 
power. The plan is based on a unified Pales- 
tine, and its complete execution is at present 
dependent on the settlement of several out- 
standing political questions. 

A brief summary of the eight stages of 
the original Hays scheme is given below: 

Stage 1 provides for developing under- 
ground water sources, resulting in the re- 
covery of 618,000,000 cubic meters per year, 
of which 518,000,000 would be utilized to 
irrigate some 176,000 acres (1 cubic meter= 
264.17 gallons). Its second aspect is con- 
struction of a power project, including a 
dam, on the Hasbani River in Lebanon. The 
latter aspect would require agreement with 
Lebanon. 

Stage 2 proposes to channel the summer 
flow of the upper Jordan and its tributaries, 
together with spring waters in northern Gali- 
lee, into a gravity canal. These waters would 
be available for irrigation in the northeast 
and be released also in the Emek Jezreel. 

Stage 3 would utilize the waters of the 
Yarmuk to prevent a lowering of the level of 
Lake Tiberias as a result of the diversion of 
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upper Jordan waters projected in stage 2. a 
dam would be built to provide a new mouth 
at Lake Tiberias for the Yarmuk, which now 
eters the Jordan from the east about 12 
miles below the lake. Half the river’s annual 
flow would be allocated to Transjordan and 
would enable the irrigation of about 37,590 
acres of good land on its side of the border. 

Stage 4 calls for the dramatic step of re- 
plenishing the Dead Sea with salt water from 
the Mediterranean to make up for the diver. 
sion of the Jordan waters. A good deal of 
the territory the sea water canal would have 
to cross, including the sites of the two prin- 
cipal power plants, is now held by the Arabs, 
No other route is possible because of the 
mountains, which bisect Palestine except in 
the Emek region. 

Stage 5 is a continuation of stage 2 and 
provides for the construction of a large stor. 
age reservoir at Sahl el Battauf, a wide flat 
valley north of Nazareth. It is proposed to 
recover and store here the winter flow of ail 
streams, wadis, and springs of the upper 
Jordan. 

Stage 6 calls for the long-proposed recla- 
mation of Lake Huleh and its surrounding 
marshes. 

Stage 7 concerns irrigation in the lower 
Jordan Valley, as far down as the Plain of 
Jericho. This territory is now in Arab hands, 

Stage 8 contemplates the storage and re- 
covery of winter waters from all the princi- 
pal wadis draining into the Mediterranean. 
This supply would then be conveyed to the 
Negev and released for irrigation by means 
of the main canal running south through 
territory almost entirely within Israel’s bor- 
ders. In the neighborhood of Dorot a pump- 
ing plant would pick up the winter surplus 
flow of the canal and pump it into a large 
regulating reservoir. In summer, during 
peak demand, the pumping plant would 
pump water from the reservoir back into the 
canal. 

Cost of the Jordan Valley Authority, as 
estimated by Dr. Lowdermilk and Mr. Hays, 
is approximately $250,000,000. It is believed 
it would take 10 years to build, and would 
be self-liquidating in a 50-year period—a 
standard considered quite satisfactory for 
American reclamation projects. 





Essex County Training School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an excellent article by Steve Walsh, who 
is very familiar with the workings of the 
Essex County Training School situation 
at Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Walsh, due to his position with the 
attendance departments, Lynn public 
schools, in the city of Lynn, Mass., has 
over the years had much experience with 
the conduct of these institutions and the 
amount of constructive work accom- 
plished by the superintendents, past and 
present. 

Mr. Walsh knows whereof he speaks, 
and I offer this interesting article for the 
Members for their thought and con- 
sideration: 

Most of you know the city of Lawrence as 
a woolen and worsted center. And we have 
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often taken a ride up to that locality to 
also know that tourists have commented on 
the nearby Bodwell’s Falls and the flowing 
Merrimack. But for a long, long time the 
writer has linked this bustling community 
e3 being the place where the Essex County 
Training School stands. There are many 
reasons for my having such a keen interest 
in its welfare, and whenever I hear of the 
unusual happening up that way, it is quite 
natural that I lift what is known as an 
eyebrow. For anything good that comes to 
this school brings satisfaction because I 
know its worth. 


EVEN SUCH IS TIME 


One of the first things which the presid- 
ing judge of southern Essex did after his 
appointment to the bench was to take a trip 
to the afore-mentioned school. And the 
Honorable William J. Landergan had a pur- 
pose in his quest. And not having the 
temerity of thinking that I can speak for 
him, I do feel that I can openly praise him 
without restraint. That is because I liked 
what he did. 

The records will show that Judge Lander- 
gan was the only man who has worn the 
black robe of justice in this district who 
found the time to pay a visit to the school 
that harbors certain boys and girls, teaches 
them the need of becoming proper members 
of society, and sends them back into the 
world with a far different understanding 
than what they had when they came to this 
60-year-old institution. 

It has been my privilege to be affiliated 
with the last three superintendents of the 
school and all of them made the position a 
public trust—the late Grant Fancher; for- 
mer State Senator Robert J. Tetler, who was 
buried a month ago; and the present direc- 
tor, George A. Baker, who has been on the 
job for the last 2 years. And Mr. Baker 
was the man whom Judge Landergan had 
his talk with. 

A careful analysis of the school will also 
interest any citizen because of the vast 
amount of good it performs. Here, then, 
could have been the scope of thought that 
passed between the two men; information 
which I have known for a long time, and 
feel is of vital importance for others to 
possess. For this is one answer to juvenile 
delinquency and a formidable one, if you will. 

Such an Essex County program was cre- 
ated by an act of the State legislature and 
approved by the county commissioners in 
1891, under the name of the Essex County 
Truant School. This name was changed in 
1906 to that of the Essex County Training 
School, a better word being supplemented to 
avoid any form of stigma that might be in 
the way of a boy or girl as they advanced 
through life. 

THAT TAKES IN TRUST 


Teaching means the imparting of knowl- 
edge whereas training implies not merely the 
imparting of knowledge but also inspires to 
repeated action which results in the forma- 
tion of habits, or making use of the knowl- 
edge acquised. Essex County Training 
School is thus in a community by itself, un- 
districted by city or town life, situated on a 
slope overlooking the Merrimack River. 

The physical make-up of the school con- 
sists of some 50 acres of land upon which 
stand many fine buildings of modern con- 
struction; the most important of them being 
academic hall, containing classrooms, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and a swimming pool. 
Nearby is an administration hall, housing 
the office and the superintendent's quarters. 
Adjacent to this are the Bates and Wings 
halls. 

In the last two are kitchens, dining rooms, 
laundry, tailor shop, recreation room, den- 
list Office, library, instructor’s quarters, 

cker and shower rooms, and three large 
‘ormitories where the students are segre- 


gated chronologically. Three classes of 
maladjusted children are assigned to the 
school—the habitual truant, the habitual 
absentee, and the habitual school offender. 

Just why they come there can be traced to 
various reasons but their delinquencies are 
not an aggressive reaction but are really 
the opposite; consisting of flight from un- 
pleasant situations rather than attacks upon 
them. Schools, to the delinquent, are a place 
where they come in contact with unsatisfac- 
tory, unsuccessful, unhappy and extremely 
frustrating situations. 

School is the first organized society with 
which the pupil comes in contact and in 
which he does not have any part in formu- 
lating the rules governing the conduct of 
the group. Prescribed regulations are met 
which often are in conflict with his developed 
ways of behaving. If the student is not 
socialized properly by his teachers, he is on 
the road to becoming a delinquent. 

There are four basic factors for living to- 
gether—security, love, recognition, and a new 
activity which allows a proper outlet of the 
adventurous urge. ‘Training school officials 
remember these four factors and see that 
they are placed at the disposal of each and 
every individual regardless of age. When 
one or a combination of these four factors 
are denied, delinquency has its birth. 


OUR YOUTH, OUR JOYS 


This school of training affords the cities 
and towns of Essex County a community of 
learning and cooperative living. Its program 
is designed to help students develop those 
appreciations, habits, and skills which are 
so necessary for satisfying and creative ex- 
perience. Regular academic training, as pre- 
scribed by the State board of education is 
carried out to the letter. 

This school of training emphasizes the 
adjustment of the course of study to the 
individual student. Recognizing that each 
student has his own individual needs, en- 
couragement is made possible for him to go 
ahea.. in each subject as fast as he is able. 
A daily trade-training is another feature that 
is distinctive, and a valuable element is the 
experiment of preparing the child. 

Each student receives 2 hours of trade 
training daily. This means that periodically 
they will be found gaining additional train- 
ing in the woodworking shop, laundry, 
kitchen, dairy, poultry houses, piggery, 
greenhouse on the truck farm. Physical de- 
velopment, vocational significance habit- 
forming, and proper attitude are the benefits 
accrued from this program. 

Instructors at this school are selected for 
their capabilities to fit into the atmosphere 
confronting them. They are expected to 
guide youngsters by responsive, flexible, 
adaptable means which entails a quiet, hu- 
morous, understandable manner than that 
of the threatening and domineering demand. 
Social and personal needs must always be 
considered and the ECTS staff carry these out 
to perfection. 

Religious influence is constantly encour- 
aged, and alertness is maintained to see that 
the trainee takes regular advantage of this 
perquisite. Thus Catholic students attend 
mass each Sunday and Holy Day of Obliga- 
tion, go to confession and Holy Communion 
monthly as well as attending religious classes 
as prescribed by law. Protestant children 
attend their church on Sunday as well as 
the religious classes. 

An important contribution to the social 
treatment of delinquent juveniles is the ath- 
letic program. This school conducts a modi- 
fied interscholastic scheme that emphasizes 
the value of team play and also that of the 
individual. Ample facilities are provided for 
intramural sports—football, soccer, swim- 
ming, basketball, hockey, baseball, and track. 
Such activities provide pleasure in leisurable 
hours. 
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OUR ALL WE HAVE 

When the youngsters are first brought to 
this training school they are given a thor- 
ough physical examination to determine their 
physical condition. From this finding can 
be determined what kind of treatment is 
needed to bring about a well-developed body, 
because no child can do good work of any 
kind unless he feels well. A study is made 
of his needs and these are provided as quickly 
as possible. 

Physical ailments being corrected, a child 
with a good healthy body is ready for train- 
ing and guidance. The future health of the 
student body is cared for by a staff of com- 
petent doctors who advise the means needed 
to control the undernourished body and 
physical ailments such as faulty teeth, eyes, 
ears, nose, tonsils, and adenoids. Then, too, 
the facilities of the Lawrence General Hos- 
pital are always available. 

Despite the spiral prices for foodstuffs and 
commodities in these days, the feeding of 
the youngsters doesn’t create an excessive 
cost. This is brought about because of the 
good husbandry that prevails at the ECTC— 
the raising and producing milk, eggs, butter, 
vegetables, pork, ham, bacon, and chickens; 
all of which with other edibles keep the cost 
of operation at a minimum. 

Each city and town of Essex County pays 
their proportional share of maintaining this 
training school. This is based on the valua- 
tion of each city and town. Lynn with its 
valuation of $151,194,710 pays 21.05 percent 
of the costs. In addition to this, each city 
and town pays to Essex County the sum of 
$2 weekly toward the support of each young- 
ster enrolled from their district. 

This, therefore, is a thumbnail sketch of 
the Essex County Training School in 
Lawrence. It has been within my province 
to pay frequent visits to its environs on 
many occasions. No place of its kind that 
I know of has greater efficiency in its plant, 
or more humane understanding for the 
wants of the children therein. It is a model 
to look up to; it is a credit to Essex County 
in its entirety. 

Youngsters who never got a chance in the 
beginning of life emerge from its portals 
ready and willing to meet life anew. Im- 
pressive records have been compiled of what 
they have performed since leaving the school 
on the banks of the Merrimack. Supt. 
George A. Baker is doing a well-planned and 
efficient job as its leader. Anyone who knows 
of what I say will gladly substantiate that 
statement. That is why I was very pleased 
to hear that Judge William J. Landergan 
took time out from his work to see for him- 
self. For he is a valuable ally for the young- 
ster of today and tomorrow, who only asks 
for a chance. 


RINGING THE BELL 


The Essex County Training School will 
conduct its annual graduation exercises in 
June just as it has for the last 60 years. It 
is always a memorable occasion because it 
shows just how effective the training school 
has been in producing adjusted future citi- 
zens. Statistics compiled over the years bear 
this statement out. Hundreds of youngsters 
have left Lawrence and have made their mark 
in the world. Over 70 percent who have 
returned to the society of which they were a 
part have made creditable names for them- 
selves. Isolated cases verify this such as the 
Andover boy who went out to become a re- 
spected member of a large law firm in the 
State of Florida; a Lynn boy, who furthered 
his education in a large eastern college and 
now is a member of the facuity of a promi- 
nent preparatory school; a Haverhill boy who 
has been assigned to the United States Air 
Corps to deal with the secrets of atomic 
energy; another Lynn boy who braved the 
perils and the hardships of the South Pacific 
with the last expedition of Admiral Byrd. 
Such is the proud boast of the ECTS. 








“Another War Means Wholesale Destruc- 
tion,” Says Senator Westberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the hearings on House Joint Resolution 
64 someone said “No peace without law, 
no law without government.” 

Without stating the problem so co- 
gently I believe I am correct in saying 
that this was the thought which led 
the State of Washington Legislature to 
adopt a memorial asking the Congress 
“to take all possible steps to strengthen 
the present form of the United Nations 
so that it shall possess the means and 
legal authority to preserve world peace.” 

Certainly it was with this general 
thought in mind that I appeared before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to urge 
action on House Joint Resolution 64 as 
a first step of many which this Nation 
should take to maintain its leadership 
in the striving for peace. 

To the committee, I stated in part, as 
follows: 

The world is groping for methods and in- 
stitutions capable of preventing another war, 
a war that could easily leave this globe in 
shambles. Nations seek a moral leadership 
that offers the promise of a peaceful, plenti- 
ful future. The United States stands in a 
position to accept that challenge with a 
policy that far outshines the hollow promises 
of world communism, 

In the past we have put our faith in mili- 
tary strength and defensive alliances. This 
alone can never be a panacea. For a new age 
we must develop new systems of social and 
political implementation. This is tragically 
evident in international affairs today. 

It is in this spirit that we must take this 
big step forward and supply law and order 
where none have ever existed. 

That the desire to do something con- 
structive to aid future peace prospects is 
widespread is nowhere better illustrated 
than by the activity on the part of the 
young men and women of the United 
World Federalist organization in Seattle. 

No one better exemplifies this spirit 
than the president of the Seattle UWF 
chapter, the Honorable Alfred J. West- 
berg. Mr. Westberg, a Republican, rep- 
resents the thirty-seventh legislative dis- 
trict in the State senate. 

Mr. Speeker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include President Westberg’s 
speech made at the First Baptist Church 
in Seattle March 12, in the REcorpD: 

UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 

adies and gentlemen, as a representa- 
tive of the Seattle chapter of the United 
World Federalists, I want to preface my re- 
marks on the subject of world government 
by a brief statement to you about the United 


World Federalists. 
It is an organization, Nation-wide in 
scope, of about 40,000 members. In the 


State of Washington there are about 400 ac- 
tive members divided into chapters in the 
larger cities and members at large in smaller 
communities where chapters have not yet 


been organized. Nationally, the membership 
of the organization is widely representative 
of aJl groups of citizens of all political points 
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of view and various ages, representing a fair 
cross-section of American citizenship. It is 
significant that a large proportion of the 
membership is made up of veterans of World 
War II. Cord Meyer, Jr., who was the first 
president of the national organization, and 
served as president until this year, is a vet- 
eran who suffered serious injuries during the 
war and was veteran adviser to Harold Stas- 
sen at the San Francisco conference where 
the Charter of the United Nations was 
drafted. Numbered among the national 
leaders of the organization are the chair- 
man of the board of the Standard Oil Co., 
of Ohio, leading bankers and educators, as 
well as numerous citizens who have been 
leaders in their communities and in national 
affairs. Leaders in church organizations are 
active in the United World Federalists, both 
nationally and locally. One of our most ac- 
tive members in Seattle is Mr. Stephen F. 
Chadwick, former national commander of the 
American Legion. The people who are ac- 
tive in the world federalist movement in the 
United States are patriotic Americans who 
are convinced that our country has a re- 
sponsibility to the whole world to lead the 
way toward ultimate and permanent solu- 
tion of the problems of international rela- 
tions and that without the leadership and 
cooperation of the United States no move- 
ment toward that end can be successful. 

Based upon the horrible experience of the 
last war, in which it was clearly demon- 
strated that armies and navies cannot de- 
fend their countries from attack but can only 
attack the enemy countries and that wars 
cannot result in anything greater than vic- 
tory and destruction, we are convinced that 
there is not much time in which to act if we 
are to avoid future catastrophes. The rapid 
development of the atom bomb and the 
threat of the use of the new H-bomb have 
convinced us that, if another war comes 
about, it will result only in wholesale de- 
struction of cities and civilian populations 
beyond the power of any army, navy, or air 
force to prevent, and can end only in a vic- 
tory for that side which becomes paralyzed 
and exhausted last. 

Likewise we are concerned with the state 
of our country’s finances. The cost of paying 
for past and future wars is becoming an in- 
tolerable burden upon the economic struc- 
ture not only of our country but of the world 
as a whole. Our country cannot long con- 
tinue to assume the obligations to defend 
with military power and to support the agri- 
cultural and industrial requirements of the 
entire world. Every day that goes by our 
country goes further in debt and the dollars 
we have in the bank and in our pockets are 
worth less and less in food and clothing and 
the other things we want to buy. To con- 
tinue on such a course leads us only and in- 
evitably into the necessities of a rigidly 
planned and Government-controlled econ- 
omy. This will mean that our wages, our 
prices, and every activity of our lives will be 
controlled to support the vast military es- 
tablishment which must grow if we are to 
contain our enemies. In this way we will 
lose our freedom while doing our utmost to 
defend it. 

To this grim prospect we see only one alter- 
native, that is, the establishment of a world 
government with power to pass laws pro- 
hibiting the development and possession of 
the materials for war and with power to en- 
force its laws against individuals wherever 
they may be located. Such a world govern- 
ment would naturally possess some military 
force, otherwise its laws would be as unen- 
forcible as our laws would here without a 
police force to arrest and without courts to 
punish individuals who violate them. How- 
ever, if such a world government were estab- 
lished, its powers must be limited to the field 
of international relations. It should not 
have any right to decide the economic struc- 
ture of our country, the rights and privileges 





and freedoms of our citizens, or those of any 
other country. The United States must rec. 
ognize likewise that it will no’ have control 
of such a world government. If we seek a 
world government over which we have con. 
trol we are seeking only an American empire, 
We have no greater right to impose our will 
upon the entire world than Russia has to 
impose her will upon the entire world. How. 
ever, if all nations of the world, or even only 
those substantial military powers that now 
exist, agree to surrender their military power 
and to submit to the rules adopted by a world 
government, we could not fear any aggressor, 

I am satisfied that the people of the world 
like the people of the United States want 
peace. However, I am also satisfied that the 
actions of our Government and the com- 
ments made in our Congress and before our 
congressional committees with reference to 
the manufacturing of atom bombs, the in- 
creases in the size of our Air Force, the bases 
being built all over the world, must look to 
any other country as the actions of an ag- 
gressive or warlike people. We also inter- 
pret the acts of the Russian Government, in 
constantly seeking to expand its sphere of 
influence and to bring within its control 
greater and greater areas, as imperialistic 
and aggressive. Until we offer to the Rus- 
sians and to the rest of the world a proposal 
to abandon the frantic arms race in which 
we are now engaged and to submit with them 
to a world government in which we all par- 
ticipate, we cannot expect that they will be 
more anxious than we are to surrender their 
sovereignty or abandon their efforts as they 
see them to defend themselves from the 
threat of American imperialism. The Rus- 
sian Government has not looked with favor 
upon the World Federalist movement within 
the United States and Pravda has publicly 
described the leadership of the United World 
Federalists as the fig leaf of American im- 
perialism. So it seems that the two great 
contenders for world power, our country and 
Russia, are at this time caught in a dilemma 
which can lead only to one of two results. 
Either we and they will continue on the path 
toward total mobilization, grinding burdens 
for the support of military establishment, 
and loss of all individual freedom of action, 
or we will join in a movement toward govern- 
ment of the world by law and not by force 
with a machinery within the framework of 
the United Nations strong enough to pre- 
vent war and insure peace. 

Naturally, we recognize that until a world 
government is set up which will protect us 
as well as all others from the aggressive acts 
of other nations or individuals we cannot 
surrender our program of self-defense. No 
World Federalist advocates the scrapping of 
our Army, Navy, or Air Force in advance of 
the creation of an effective structure of world 
government. No one nation can offer to 
enter into a world government except upon 
the condition that other nations will simul- 
taneously do so. It is obvious that no world 
government will meet the purposes we have 
outlined unless it includes both the United 
States and Russia but we can, set up the 
framework of a world government and an- 
nounce our readiness to enter into it, re- 
serving our right to defend ourselves from 
attack until all of our potential enemies, 
whoever they may be, likewise join the world 
government. 

Proposals for world government have some 
substantial support in official circles in the 
United States. Over 100 Members of the 
House of Representatives and 20 Members of 
the Senate have endorsed resolutions which, 
if adopted, would direct that the purpose of 
American foreign policy will be toward the 
strengthening of the United Nations so that 
it may become a world government of limited 
powers with sufficient authority to prevent 
war and insure peace. 

In six States the people themselves oF 
their legislatures have called upon Congress 
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to call a constitutional convention for the 
purpose of amending our American Constitu- 
tion so that this country may enter into a 
world government when such a world gov- 
ernment is set up and when such a govern- 
ment meets with the approval of the Con- 
gress. In this State the local chapter of the 
United World Federalists is sponsoring an 
initiative for the purpose of having the peo- 
ple vote at next November’s election on 
whether or not they would approve of the 
State of Washington likewise asking Con- 
gress to call such a convention. The ap- 
proval of such a measure, of course, is only 
a very first preliminary step and does not 
commit the United States toward any par- 
ticular form of world government or sur- 
render one whit of our right to defend our- 
selves or to examine carefully the structure 
of any world government that is proposed 
and determine for ourselves whether we wish 
to join it. But such a movement, supported 
by the people of this country, could not help 
but have a healthy effect on the attitude of 
people all over the world. Likewise, it should 
strengthen the United Nations because we 
have in the recent past gone outside the 
structure of the United Nations in dealing 
with other powers. 

It is our view that the United Nations de- 
serves the active support of the United States 
and the use of the facilities that it now pro- 
vides for the settlement of international 
problems. Only through use of the facilities 
that are given us will the possibilities of 
strengthening them and making them more 
secure be realized. I hope all of you will 
become fully familiar with the facts and the 
arguments with reference to proposals for 
world government. They offer to mankind 
the achievement of greater freedoms and un- 
limited benefits by permitting us to use our 
economic and industrial development for the 
benefit of our people rather than for the 
support of military organizations and to pay 
for the cost of destruction, loss of life and 
limb in warfare. Without that burden, 
there is no limit to the benefits which Ameri- 
can enterprise, ingenuity, and resources can 
achieve, and they will be achieved on that 
basis for all of the people of our country. 


The Real Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I am glad to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Chattanooga 
Times for Wednesday, April 12, 1950, en- 
titled “The Real Tragedy.” 

I agree with this editorial that it is 
truly tragic that men in positions of 
high responsibility should accept the 
shrieking tantrums of a John T. Flynn— 
and may I add of the “copycat” sermon 
of the minister in Tennessee—as a sub- 
stitute for thinking our way out of our 
problems. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue REAL TRAGEDY 

We were glad to reprint yesterday the arti- 
cle by Hodding Carter protesting against the 
widely distributed sermon by a Nashville 
minister. We shall not go into the points 
of the dispute again. Mr. Carter, we think, 
gave the sermon a more decent burial than 
it deserved. 


But the tragedy of the present hysteria 
in which so much of the country has joined 
is that men and women from whom we have 
a right to expect sane and fair thinking have 
abdicated that role. It is tragic that men 
in positions of high responsibility should 
accept the shrieking tantrums of a John T. 
Flynn as a substitute for thinking our way 
out of the problems before us, and should 
believe they find salvation in the gospel 
according to “St.” Flynn. 

We have had propagandists of this kind 
before in this country. Some of the early 
political pamphleteers were their intellectual 
forebears. But in these days of mass com- 
munication and reprints by the millions, the 
machinery of propaganda is more ponderous 
in size, and more frightening. And we have 
reason to fear for reason itself when we look 
in the mail in the morning and discover that 
men who should know better are distributing 
the shoddy wares broadcast. 

How can it be that straight-thinking Amer- 
icans do not recognize the hysterical writing 
of such people for what it is? There is 
plenty to criticize in our Government and in 
our ways of life, and some solid arguments 
can be made against men and policies now 
to the fore. But one discards good American 
common sense in putting the case for plead- 
ing in the hands of men whose logic, whose 
respect for the truth and the simple rules 
of evidence qualify them for jobs only on 
such newspapers as Izvestia and Pravda, the 
organs of the Communist tribe. 

It is tragic, again, that the wild stuff of 
Stalin and his kind should have led us to 
think that the way to combat the Commu- 
nist menace is to produce stuff just as nau- 
seating on the other side. Our democracy, 
our justified faith in freedom and free enter- 
prise, in the sacredness and dignity of the 
humblest individual, call for the simple truth 
simply told. 

It is not a bad idea, when someone asks 
you to defray the expense of sending out a 
reprint of the Nashville sermon, of a Flynn 
article, of a Senator McCartuy outburst, or 
something of the kind, to reread the Gettys- 
burg Address. It is good mental medicine, 
one likely to cure mild cases of hysteria. 
Some cases, we know, are hopeless. 


Four Billions Not Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald of April 
14, 1950: 

Four BILuions Not SAvep 


If the present national administration de- 
sired to manage Government affairs eco- 
nomically and efficiently, the tools to do so 
are at its disposal. A nonpartisan commis- 
sion, created by Congress in 1947 and headed 
by Herbert Hoover, studied Government or- 
ganization, functions, and methods for 2 
years and had come up with plans for reor- 
ganization which would have saved at least 
a billion dollars a year, while improving the 
quality of work that was done. 

The Hoover Commission was no muckrak- 
ing group seeking to make capital for a 
political party and gain publicity for ambi- 
tious politicians. Neither was it an under- 
taking of academicians without practical 
experience in the afiairs of Government and 
business, 
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COMMISSION WELL QUALIFIED 


Four members of the Hoover Commission 
Were appointed by the President, two of 
whom were high-ranking officers in his ad- 
ministration and two from private life. Four 
members of the Commission were appointed 
by the Speaker of the House, two being able 
Congressmen, one from each party, and two 
from private life. 

One of the latter was Mr. Hoover. The 
four members to round out the 12 were ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, who named two able Senators, one 
from each party, and two non-Government 
men. 

The Commission was the best qualified 
group ever created to seek improvement in 
Government and reduce costs of adminis- 
tration. It went about the job with great 
intelligence and drive. Three hundred ex- 
perts were employed and assigned to 24 com- 
mittees, each dealing with a specific funce 
tion, area, or group of problems. 

The research reports were reviewed by the 
Commission and made the basis of compre- 
hensive plans for eliminating duplication 
of work, cutting red tape, and revising ad- 
ministrative methods. 

The Commission did not concern itself 
with the billions spent by the Government 
on activities which could well be eliminated, 
It found ways of saving $4,000,000,000 with- 
out eliminating any Government functions. 

For the citizen who wants to inform him- 
self about the economies the Hoover Com- 
mission pointed out, there is a little book 
entitled “A Hook in Leviathan,” by Brad- 
ley D. Nash and Cornelius Lynde. 

A wise and able President would have 
utilized the enthusiastic popular reception 
of the Hoover report to put it into effect in 
its entirety. But that ts not what Mr. Tru- 
man did. What he saw in the Hoover plan 
was backing for petty moves of advantage 
to himself. 

The Commission proposed that the salary 
of the President be increased from $75,000 
to $100,000, and that, in addition, he be 
paid $50,000 a year of tax-exempt money. 
Mr. Hoover himself appeared before a con- 
gressional committee to approve this. 

That had Mr. Truman's complete endorse- 
ment and a bill was rushed through Con- 
gress so that the President could get the 
extra money from the beginning of his sec- 
ond administration. 

Mr. Truman also was happy to have the 
authority of the Hoover Commission back 
of a transfer of the public employment of- 
fices and the unemployment compensation 
machinery from the Social Security Board 
to the Department of Labor. 

Congress had on three occasions vetoed his 
request for the transfer. This was a move 
dear to the heart of the President because 
he owed something to Secretary of Labor 
Tobin, who took the Secretaryship in 1948 
when no one else would. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ARE DELAYED 


After dawdling a year and a half, while the 
Government went into the red five or six bil- 
lion dollars, Mr. Truman on March 13 sent 
to Congress a batch of 21 plans for adminis- 
trative changes. One of the plans called for 
abolishing the Office of General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board, as pro- 
posed by the unions. This was not a part of 
the Hoover plan at all. It had never even 
been discussed by the Hoover Commission. 

Other plans have been so long belated that 
opposition has been allowed to develop which 
may prevent their acceptance by Congress. 
Mr. Truman has used the Hoover report when 
possible to serve his personal and politcal 
ends and otherwise has reduced its effective- 
ness. Even at this late date he admits he has 
done nothing about half of the things 
suggested. 

If anyone ever supposed that the Truman 
administration was interested in economy, a 
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look at a recent report of the Armed Services 


Committee of the House would correct the 
impression. It mentions: 

“A budget request is pending for a new 
$18,000,000 veterans’ hospital in the Los An- 
geles area, while the Navy is closing the 1,500- 
bed Long Beach Naval Hospital in the same 
area. 

“A 500-bed veterans’ hospital is being built 
in Philadelphia, while the Army is closing the 
2,000-bed Valley Forge Hospital 20 miles 
away. 

“The veterans’ agency plans to build 1,000- 
bed hospitals in Boston and at Brockton, 
Mass., while the Army is closing Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital at Waltham, Mass. 

“The Veterans’ Administration wants to 
build a 500-bed hospital in Atlanta, while 
the Army is closing Oliver General Hospital 
at Augusta, Ga. 

“A 500-bed veterans’ hospital is planned at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., while the Army is closing 
the 1,600-bed Jones Hospital at Battle 
Creek.” 

There won't be any Government economy 
until there is a different kind of a man in 
the White House. 





Address by Secretary Chapman at United 
Jewish Appeal Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conference of the national Christian 
committee of the United Jewish Appeal, 
held in Washington, D. C., last Sunday, 
April 16, Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
Chapman delivered an important ad- 
dress which deserves wide attention. 
The full text of his address is as follows: 


I consider it a privilege to come here this 
morning to lend all the support I can to the 
United Jewish Appeal, and to the work to 
be done under its auspices. The needs it 
must serve are urgent, and during 1950 they 
will be greater than ever before. 

In this critical year of the world’s mid- 
century, it is imperative for Jews and Chris- 
tians alike that the democratic nations be 
strengthened in every way we can devise. We 
can assume that our citizens will give strong 
support to the appeal because.of their ad- 
miration for the courageous efforts of the 
people of Israel and because of their almost 
traditional warm response to the needs of 
those who undergo hardship and suffering. 
There is something else at stake this time. 
We as American citizens are beginning to rec- 
ognize that if our own country is to remain 
ecure in the ways of democracy, 
we must make sure that the light of democ- 
racy is not extinguished anywhere on the 
globe. 

The new nation of Israel is a democracy 
that has sprung up in an area of the world 
where its fruits are badly needed. It was 
established by a relatively small group of 
determined and idealistic people, many of 
whom had endured untold suffering and 
misery in the mass persecution under Hitler, 


strong and 


but who still possessed the courage to build 
a land of hope for themselves and their 
brothers in other parts of the world. 

Their remarkable achievement has been 
an inspiration to all of those who are con- 
cerned with the progress of democracy. The 


establishment 


of human liberty 


of Israel on the foundations 
in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds is a welcome reassurance to mane 
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kind in its search for better understanding 
and lasting peace. Like our own forefathers 
the founders of Israel are striving to secure 
the fundamental p-:inciples of democracy 
that we and other nations enjoy. 

Next Saturday we celebrate the second 
anniversary of Israel’s declaration of in- 
dependence. Within these 2 years, the ac- 
complishments of this new nation have 
been much more fruitful than the world had 
anticipated. 

Since the establishment of Israel, its 660,- 
000 Jews have welcomed nearly 400,000 more, 
increasing the nation’s population nearly 60 
percent. I am told that, through the United 
Jewish Appeal and other sources, 250,000 
immigrants were brought to Israel in 1949, 
that 80,000 were helped to emmigrate from 
Moslem lands, and that only 40,000 Jews re- 
main in displaced-persons camps. I am ad- 
vised also that over 31,000 housing units were 
completed in 1949, and that 174 new settle- 
ments have been established. 

Many of you know more forcefully than I 
do that these things have meant a refuge 
for life itself to thousands of men, women, 
and children. They have meant for thou- 
sands more a breathing once again of the air 
of freedom. For untold numbers of children 
and youths the opportunities and aspira- 
tions possible in a free land are present for 
the first time in their lives. And for the 
people of this and other countries through- 
out the world, Israel is a symbol of a 
strengthening spirit and determination in 
man that refuse to bow to the forces of 
degradation and repression that press in- 
ward from so many sides today. 

For this new nation’s own security, for the 
very continuance of the lives of its people, 
for the growing strength of decency on 
earth, for the peace of the world—Israel 
must not be weakened in its determination 
to provide this kind of salvation for men. 
All of the people of our country must be 
told the story of Israel’s work, and they 
must come to understand its meaning for 
America and for the world. 

It is imperative that Israel succeed in this 
great crusade upon which it is embarked in 
the name of humanity. Its paramount con- 
cern for unlimited immigration, resulting in 
its record influx of refugees, has created 
situations in living and rehabilitation that 
must be met, and met soon. 

The thousands of people still living in 
tents and shacks must be housed in decency 
and security. Sanitation must be provided. 
New settlements must be established, and 
newcomers must find work they are fitted to 
do. Israel has to build schools and hospitals. 
It has to reclaim much more of its land to 
produce food in sufficient quantity to nourish 
the people who keep on coming. I am told 
that, while Israel’s citizens are engaged in 
this herculean task during 1950, a minimum 
of 150,000 additional immigrants must be 
accepted as permanent residents. 

Israel will win this heroic struggle to estab- 
lish a sound economy, just as it won the war 
for its freedom. Right now, in 1950, its peo- 
ple must have help as they wrestle with prob- 
lems of rehabilitation and reconstruction on 
a scale never undertaken by a small nation. 
The progress Israel makes this year will be 
in a real sense the measure of Israel’s own 
future. The effort must not be allowed to 
fail. 

In addition to this vital work of human 
reconstruction in Israel, the United Jewish 
Appeal has before it other activites in re- 
building and readjusting the lives of victims 
of homelessness and persecution overseas. 
Aid must be provided for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews in European lands and for the 
adjustment of refugees who find a haven in 
the United States. The United Jewish Ap- 
peal offers to the people of America, Jew and 
Christian alike, opportunity to associate 
themselves with this humanitarian effort to 
bring the blessings of brotherhood and warm 





affection to those upon whom the tortures of 
war inflicted their greatest and most dreadful 
toll. 

This is the great year of Israel’s need, and 
it is also the year during which millions of 
the world’s people will choose some way of 
life which they believe can promise them 
security for the future. The democratic sys- 
tem of government is undergoing the sever- 
est test in its history, and men and women 
in far-flung areas of the earth’s surface are 
looking for leadership that will guide them 
from the darkness of fear into the light of 
peace. 

We have long ago determined that the de- 
mocracies of Europe shall not be undermined. 
America cannot afford to let the democracy of 
Israel disappear from the world. Regardless 
of religious affiliation, we remember vividly, 
as one people, the death and suffering visited 
upon Jews under the brutal lashings of the 
dictators. We remember that we promised 
ourselves to erase such things from the world 
forever. 

The people of Israel ask help, not for them- 
selves, but for others. This means that con- 
tributions to the United Jewish appeal de- 
clares to the world that the people of the 
United States have not forgotten, and that 
they do not intend to forget. 

Our contribution will also mean that the 
United States stands behind the efforts of 
people everywhere to establish and strength- 
en the democratic way of life, and that the 
aid given to the democracies by our Gov- 
ernment is strongly supported by the people 
themselves. 

I am glad to represent the Department of 
the Interior at a meeting like this, for the 
work of reclaiming natural resources with 
which we are charged stirs our close sympa- 
thy with the Israelis as they move forward 
to reclaim their land. We know the impor- 
tance of watering the desert that it may 
bloom like the rose, and we have learned 
how living can achieve serenity and peace 
when life-giving waters bring arid land into 
fruitfulness. 

As a citizen of the most-favored nation on 
earth, I know, too, what the air of freedom 
and the climate of peace and abundance can 
give to men who share them. Israel's people 
have a homeland which holds a deep prom- 
ise for the future. And as they grow in se- 
curity and abundance, that homeland will 
become a lasting beacon of democracy that 
shines throughout the world. 

Whatever the citizens of America contrib- 
ute today to build the strength and hope of 
Israel will be yielded back to them many 
times over, for Israel will remain on the side 
of humanity in its battle for a lasting peace. 





Address of Dr. George W. Cox Before 
United States-Mexico Border Public 
Health Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a speech delivered by Dr. 
George W. Cox, State health officer of 
Texas, before a meeting of the United 
States-Mexico Border Public Health As- 
sociation in Chihuahua, Mexico. Dr. 
Cox is president of this very worth-while 
association which was organized for the 
purpose of promoting health and sani- 
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tation along both sides of the border 
from Brownsville, Tex., to San Diego, 
Calif. 

Members of the United States-Mexico Bor- 
der Public Health Association, my good 
friends of both Mexico and the United States, 
ladies and gentlemen, the time has arrived 
when we find ourselves again assembled in 

;, the eighth annual convention of the 

ited States-Mexico Border Public Health 
Association. For me, this is indeed a happy 
and honorable occasion, and I acknowledge 
with humility the privilege of serving as your 
president for the past year. While I would 
like to personally thank each of you individ- 
ually for your splendid cooperation, I hope 

u will accept instead my simple expression 

gratitude at this time. 

Meeting in this beautiful city of Chi- 
huahua and observing its physical charm, 

culture, tradition, and national life, 
brings back to me treasured memories of 
rs gone by—and my active medical prac- 
ice along the border when my friends and 
trons were equally divided by the Rio 
nde. I recall those years with pride and 


tisfaction—and without a single regret. 
se were years of personal service to man- 
kind, and to humanity, on the basis of mu- 
ial understanding. 


In the field of service 
in which I am now engaged, I regret to say 
I have discovered that the greatest single 
obstacle we face is the difficulty in establish- 
ing mutual understanding. In order to sur- 
mount this obstacle, wc must realize first, 
that man fears those things he does not 
understand. 

A meager knowledge of the people in other 
lands has frequently been to our disadvan- 

e; however, I am fully conviced that when 

lequate ways and means are provided for 
people to assemble and discuss with one an- 
ther their different problems, they will 

‘hieve understanding in the end—and 
inally realize that our objectives are all the 

me. That is the purpose of this associa- 
tion; and these meetings should teach us to 

derstand other people better, so that we 
may view their shortcomings with charity, 
their virtues with appreciation, and their 
kindness to us with gratitude. Peace and 
understanding in our time, and for all time, 
must be brought through a greater measure 

f international understanding. 

My friends of the business world tell me 
hat every well-managed business compiles 
n inventory at regular intervals. Over a 

riod of many years, this custom has proved 

» be helpful in determining the existence 

obsolete stock and the need for its replace- 
nent. An orderly establishment of these 

ts allows us to develop plans for the future 
upon a sound basis, and while I know that 
both our professional lives and in busi- 
ss not all our goals are achieved, we at 
least are able to direct our efforts in an 
rderly manner toward the objectives we set 

r ourselves. Public health, while primarily 

profession, is nonetheless a business too, 
nd it would perhaps be well for us, as 
members of this profession, to pause, and, 
ke good businessmen, also take inventory 

determine if we are keeping pace with 
modern trends. 

At this time I em conscious, as you are, 
that we are at the beginning of a new half 
entury—a new year—a year of great promise, 
but also of grave significance. Great events 

ldom develop in a single year; they cast 
their shadows before, and the world lives 
in the aftermath. Events that will change 
nd direct our future are constantly develop- 
ng, and are about us today. No doubt the 
uiet day-by-day living of the early part of 
his century is gone forever. 

The first change we notice is in the map 
the world. It is different to the extent 
that geographical boundary lines have passed 
On into history, and we cannot help but 
ealize at the same time that great empires 
which have existed for centuries have sub- 


¢ 


stantially relinquished colonial possession 
and authority. Millions of people have 
moved from one place to another, all of 
which is vastly significant. 

The next noticeable sphere of change is in 
the field of science—with its new discoveries 
and inventions. They have arrived rapidly, 
and the interval of time between discovery 
and production, to actual use, is incredibly 
short. Science, in just the last few years, 
has produced radar, electronics, atomic en- 
ergy, new metals, chemicals, wonder drugs— 
and we are advised that more discoveries will 
be presented in the immediate future. In 
medicine, our doctors feel they are very near 
the answer to disease that has ravaged man- 
kind since history began. 

The next change that appears imminent, 
and may actually be in evidence, is the phi- 
losophy that would change and control our 
ideas and beliefs about people, about gov- 
ernments, about life. In a world that feels 
the tragic potentials of atomic implications, 
mankind undoubtedly faces a critical and 
urgent choice, whether or not we on this 
planet should learn to live together or cease 
to exist. There is one way to live together, 
and that is according to the Golden Rule, 
which means doing unto others as we would 
have them do unto us. - Unfortunately, there 
are some nations not willing to abide by 
this rule in their international obligations. 
The fundamental question of our time is 
whether or not our system of living will be 
forcefully superseded by some order that we 
do not want. There is only one practical an- 
swer to this problem, and that is found in 
the very preamble or formula of self-preser- 
vation. Our formula for self-preservation 
can best be established by maintaining and 
improving good health; by being strong in 
our industry; strong in our finances; strong 
in our purpose. Now you ask, What is pur- 
pose? Whereupon we must define and accept 
the definition for the word. The word “pur- 
pose” is all-inclusive of the policies we adopt 
and the procedures we follow; our public re- 
lations, our international relations, which 
are essentially and in substance the expres- 
sion of faith and confidence and the will to 
do by agreement. 

This organization has gone far beyond 
treaty and agreement. This organization has 
set an international precedent for profes- 
sional-scientific cooperation, understanding, 
friendship, good will, faith, and confidence— 
all of which can be nothing less than the 
common denominator in the affairs of public 
health. I am glad to express my highest re- 
gard for my friends in Mexico who are mem- 
bers of this organization for their sincerity 
of purpose; for their accomplishments; for 
their high quality of attainment in the medi- 
cal and scientific world. 

This is the kind of goal that can be 
achieved, only. if we place our emphasis on 
the human element instead of concentrating 
on the economic and political factors of life. 
While this organization developed its original 
plan and objective on a rather local, re- 
stricted basis, intending to give attention 
and concern especially to those public health 
problems that arose on either side of the Rio 
Grande, I am confident that a great deal 
more progress has been made than we are 
able to enumerate or point out as visible 
physical accomplishments. 

My own efforts in this joint program have 
not gone as far as I would have liked, I must 
admit; however, I can assure my friends in 
this organization that as time and circum- 
stances permit, we will do our part. Latent 
and active factors have developed as a result 
of this public health organization that we 
must not forget, and in the course of time 
I am sure we will appreciate them more. To 
know one another, and to know the problems 
and difficulties of each other on a personal 
basis, can only accurately determine the 
human equation that establishes mutual 
friendship. 
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In this connection I cannot fail to men- 
tion a generous offer of assistance from 
Dr. Rafael P. Gamboa, secretary of the Mexi- 
can Department of Health and Sanitation, 
when he proposed to me the services of his 
personnel to help complete a vaccination 
program during a smallpox epidemic in three 
southern counties of Texas. I wish to 
acknowledge in grateful appreciation this 
fine expression of cooperation on the part of 
Dr. Gamboa and his epidemiologist, Dr. 
Calderon. Their efforts as well as those of 
the health officers of Tamulipas and Reynosa 
and other cities are largely responsible for 
the control of this disease on the Mexican 
side of the border. 

Compliments are due Officials at Nuevo 
Laredo for their public health program. 
I am aware that this good-neighbor city has 
a first-class water-treatment plant, modern 
swimming pool, a new market, and modern 
schools. It is reassuring to know of the 
continued typhus-control program and the 
fine mutual interest manifested by joint at- 
tendance at the Laredo Insect Control 
School. The joint monthly waterworks 
meetings, carried on bilingually, should be 
a source of pride to both Mexico and the 
United States. The interchange of morbid- 
ity reports continues to prove helpful. 

The fine building at Juarez stands as a 
monument to an expanded health program, 
and it has given impetus to general public 
health service in that area. It is gratifying 
to observe the close cooperation at El Paso 
between the two health departments, evi- 
denced by the interchange of laboratory 
service, in-service training, and 
facilities. 

It should be pleasing to note that public 
opinion in the Matamoros area is beginning 
to swing strongly toward the desire for mos- 
quito-control activity. Here, as in Laredo, 
morbidity reports are exchanged on a weekly 
basis. 

The Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, now 
directed by Dr. Soper, is rendering a vital 
service, with the limited resources that it 
has available, in putting public health on a 
firm basis. The Pan-American Sanitary Bu- 
reau has been recognized as an integral part 
of the World Health Organization, which, as 
you know, is laying the foundation now for 
solid philosophy with principles designed by 
and for all mankind. 

I especially wish to take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to the work that was initiated 
by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs— 
work of a most practical nature. The record 
reveals the fact that the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs has about 600 projects, on 
a cooperative basis in 10 American Republics 
under its general jurisdiction, in which gen- 
eral sanitation and other programs are given 
consideration. Our National Congress unan- 
imously approved the work of the institute 
and made a moderate appropriation to a: C 
in the continuation of this program for the 
next 5 years. Doubtless this program is con- 
tributing much in public-health improve- 
ment. 

Likewise it is interesting to review 
all progress that has been made these 
7 years along the border. In the fielc 
sanitation we find a number 
ments have been 
supplies. Operators 
been trained and sw ‘ 
waters and tourist-court waters 
completed. Several sewage-treatment plants 
have been constructed, and in other 

waste has been removed fro I 
common boundary stream and used advan- 
tageously for crop production. Ratproof- 
ing, as well as typhus-control programs have 
been initiated in several boundary communi- 
ties, while malaria control has been stimu- 
lated in several other communities. Food 
sanitation has received more attention in a 
number of localities. Model market houses 
and slaughtering establishments have been 


constructed. 
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Venereal-disease control has_ received 
major emphasis in almost every community 
on both sides of the border. It is my under- 
standing that other speakers at our meet- 


ing here will review the progress made in 












the control of these diseases and make some 
pertinent observations. Considerable edu- 
cational material was distributed relative to 
tuberculosis control. We were successful in 
mak y chest examinations of all the 
counties along the Texas border; and our 
5 has seen fit to locate a tuberculosis 


atorium in Hidalgo County. The health 
rom the other States will, undoubt- 
y, report on the activities in their States 
on tuberculosis control. 
Incidentally, in my opinion, probably the 
finest thing that has come vout of this or- 
s the fine fellowship that is cre- 





ganization 

ated. Public health speaks but one lan- 

f —public health is the foundation on 
Lich to ere the pillars of good govern- 

ment. It appeals to all creeds, and it is free 

of all “isms It appeals to all strata of 

society, and offers great reward by paying 


dividends in the way of prosperity, well- 


being, and contentment. 
Although we have made a creditable show- 
ing by first approaching cur major public- 


health problems along the border, there is 
still much left undone, especially in the en- 
field. We should 


vironmental anitation 

here rededicate our efforts to enlarge our 
activities in the fiel€s mentioned and even- 
tually increase the scope of our horizon, I 
feel very much encouraged when states- 
men of the caliber of Gov. Fernado Noglio 
Miramontes, and other administrative offi- 
cials of Mexico, come to a meeting of this 
nature ve their time, and indicate such 
sincere int t in this growing humanitarian 


service. 
Tl e at this conference which 
t number of the outstanding 


ndanc 





in 
le » fields of government and pub- 
lic healt! in inspiration to me, and the 


quality of the program as well as the multi- 
tude of det ‘ils related to the success of our 
annual meeting is a tribute to the organi- 
and patience of our secre- 


zational adbult y 








tary, Dr. M. F. Haralson. We all realize that 
Dr. Haralson has expended great effort in 
helping to make this our eighth annual 
meeting such a wonderful success, and I 
wish this time to extend my personal 
thanks and the gratitude of the entire 
membership for his competent and faithful 
service. 

I wish also to take this opportunity to ex- 


press our appreciation to the city officials 
of Chihuahua, to the various committees 
and individuals, who have contributed so 
generously of their time and interest toward 





standing success. 

The Rio Grande—the border—with its 
rich historical background, its beautiful 
1atural environment, its romantic heritage, 
will undoubtedly attract many more visitors 
in the future. We can see that this border 
lends itself to the development of a health 
a playground and recreational cen- 
ter; and furthermore, we, through our asso- 
ciation, can set the pattern for other na- 
tions to live in peace, and enjoy the fullness 
of life together. We have touched off the 
spark, which I hope will kindle the imagina- 
tion of other nations to eventually build a 
world nation without discord in the harmo- 
nious program in which we have thus far 
been successful. 

This, then, is my inventory of conditions 
as they exist today. There is room for vast 
improvement in partically every phase of an 
international public health program, which 
is too great for any single nation, state, 
agency, or individual; it demands the con- 
certed effort of everyone. 

United in our thinking, united in purpose, 
and united in our efforts, may we all as 
members of the United States-Mexico Bor- 





recort, 


der Public Health Association face this mid- 
point of the twentieth century with a spirit 
of mutual understanding, and rededicate 
ourselves to a concept of service through pub- 
lic health to a world where all mankind can 
live, work, and walk with the dignity of a 
civilized being in full, physical, mental, and 
moral health. 

Thank you. 





The Lattimore Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, editor 
of Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune, reveals the 
general opinion of everybody who I 
talked to when I was home during the 

aster recess. Republicans also feel 
that National Republican Chairman 
Gabrielsor and other leaders made a 
mistake in approving the McCarthy 
fiasco: 


SENATOR MCCARTHY FALLS FLAT ON HIs FACE 
OVER CHARGES 

Senator McCartuy’s probe of the State 
Department and particularly his charge that 
Owen Lattimore is a Communist and a spy 
fell on its face because McCARTHY was rely- 
ing on rumor rather than fact. It is true 
that Lattimore has been regarded as a radi- 
cal by some but there is nothing in his rec- 
ord or his writings to prove he is or was a 
Communist. 

The Post-Tribune has published many of 
Lattimore’s writings and not a Communist 
tinge has appeared in any of them. With 
some of his viewpoints we have not agreed 
but that he is an authority on the Orient 
we have no doubt. McCartnuy took a chance 
of making political hay out of the Commu- 
nist issue. And despite his failure he may 
have succeeded. 

The reason for this curious possibility lies 
in the mistakes of the State Department and 
the growing antagonism in America to com- 
munism. McCartHuy voiced some of the ru- 
mors that have been rampant and so may be 
regarded as a fighter against this foreign 
“ism” despite his failure to make good his 
charges. 

The popularity of his attack is based in 
the knowledge that at one time the State 
Department was infested with Communist 
ideas and with sex perverts and Americans 
look upon the record with wonder and dis- 
gust. How, they ask, could men of the cali- 
ber of Acheson and the other higher-ups in 
the Department countenance such goings-on? 

And if he did countenance such a situation 
has he changed enough so that Americans 
may have full confidence in his present posi- 
tion? If it is true he led the Russian con- 
tingent in the Department how is it possible 
to have confidence in his judgment now? 
Hed McCartHy put his emphasis on the 
known record he might have made more of 
an impression on thinking Americans. 

However, McCartuy preferred to rest his 
case on the sensational charge that a Rus- 
sian Communist spy was determining State 
Department policy. This was absurd. What- 
ever the State Department has done in the 
past there can be no doubt about the forth- 
with policy Acheson recently announced. 


Precisely what he means by total diplomacy 
is not clear but that it indicates a change 
from a defensive to an offsenve policy is 
certain, 
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Unquestionably Acheson has made serious 
mistakes in relation to Russia but he has 
unquestionably turned completely around 
and is now intent on stopping further ac. 
gression. He is an able man and capable of 
developing and carrying on an effective attack 
against our enemies. Therefore, despite his 
somewhat soiled record we prefer to let him 
alone rather than risk another Truman ap. 
pointment. 





Don’t Disturb Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dence is accumulating that obstacles are 
going to be put in the way of adoption 
of some of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission by reason of an out- 
pouring of letters from constituents who 
essure us that while they believe in econ- 
omy they are constrained to oppose cer- 
tain of the plans. In most of these cases 
it is not difficult to deduce that those who 
are doing the objecting have a personal 
interest cither direct or indirect. Per- 
tinent to this subject is the following 
editorial from a recent issue of the Med- 
ford (Mass.) Mercury: 

“Don’t DIsTurB Us” 


When the Hoover Report was submitted 
to Congress Herbert Hoover warned the 
American people that unless the people 
themselves demanded action on Federal re- 
organization the report would just gather 
dust on some forgotten shelf. 

He also warned of the danger of the report 
being killed by the “grasshopper bites” of 
those who say “reorganization is fine for 
everybody else but don’t disturb my agency.” 

Almost every proposal made by the Com- 
mission steps on the toes of some special- 
interest group. 

If the Commission’s proposals were to be 
iijusted to take care of all special cases, 
nothing would be left of the Hoover reor- 
ganization program. 

Perhaps no group cr individual can find 
himself completely in agreement with every 
recommendation made by the Hoover Com- 
mission. Within the Commission itself, 
there was disagreement in many areas. 

Most individuals, however, find themselves 
substantially in agreement with all save a 
very few proposals. 

Lately, however, serious misconceptions 
about some of the Hoover Commission’s rec- 
ommendations have arisen in the field of 
veterans’ affairs. 

To leave these uncorrected would be un- 
fair to the Hoover Commission. Incidentally 
it would be unfair to the taxpayers, includ- 
ing millions of ex-service men and women. 
It would be equally unfair to veterans’ or- 
ganizations which have often called for bet- 
ter and more economical management of 
government. 

Before we go so far as to say that the Hoo- 
ver report would dismember or do away with 
the Veterans’ Administration let’s read the 
actual recommendations. 

At no place in the Commission’s report 
can be found any recommendations for 
either the increase or curtailment of medi- 
cal benefits or other services, to veterans. 
The Commission stated that such policy de- 
cisions were outside its terms of reference 
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and should be the subject of congressional 
determination. 

The Commission’s recommendations cov- 
ered only the better management of existing 
I rograms. 

It would seem logical and sensible to wait 
intil specific legislation affecting veterans 
is introduced before allowing emotional 
thinking to warp our view of the Hoover 
blueprint for a more economical manage- 
ment of our Government’s business affairs. 

It is terribly important that we achieve as 
much as possible of the program for which 

t Americans have waited so long. 


Lobbying Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
we have heard a great deal lately about 
the investigation of lobbying. Every leg- 
islative body ought to check this matter 
carefully at regular intervals. One of the 
ereatest and most dangerous lobbying 

roups exists within the Government 
agencies—the “Federal lobby.” The 
trend toward too much government and 
too much centralization of that govern- 
ment has grown alarmingly. The great 
urge of bureaucracy is to expand, and 
the agencies have thousands of tax-sup- 
ported public-relations agents to drum 
up the false need for more and bigger 
agencies. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Buchanan committee will not con- 
sider its work completed until it has 
thoroughly investigated the tactics used 
by Government agencies to propagandize 
their own programs. The Harness sub- 
committee of the Eightieth Congress 
made a notable contribution on that 
score. Much remains to be done. 

Apropos of this need, I submit a force- 
ful editorial which appeared recently in 
the Wisconsin State Journal, a fine ob- 
jective newspaper published in Wiscon- 
in’s capital city: 

THOosE WHO Wit Not Be ToucHED 

There is one area of lobbying that really 
would bear some investigation, and subse- 
quent regulation. 

But there will be little investigation in 
this direction, and no strict regulation. 

We refer here to the pressure tactics and 
propagandizing by Government agencies in 
behalf of their own programs. 

According to Congressman JOHN Vorys, 
f Ohio, our Federal publicity and public 
relations activities now cost taxpayers more 
than $100,000,000 a year. 

This tax-supported lobby works unceas- 
ingly for Federal housing, Federal power, 
\clalized medicine, more valley authori- 
ties, and more Federal control of every- 
thing. 

There are more than 3,500 Federal em- 
ployees—who cost taxpayers more than a 
million dollars a month—engaged in selling 
and lobbying for and stirring up support for 
the programs wanted—not by the people— 
ut by department heads and Mr. Truman. 
rhe Department of Agriculture now has 525 
nformation specialists boosting the Bran- 
nan plan, Congressman Vorys points out. 


Five different agencies are lobbying and pub- 
licizing Federal housing, while over the past 
10 years the Federal Security Agencies’ bu- 
reaus have spent more than $20,000,000 in 
a campaign for socialized medicine. 

Congressman VoryYs points out one great 
danger in this tax-supported Federal lobby: 

“Whether the immediate purpose of Gov- 
ernment propaganda is good or bad, the fact 
remains that individual liberty and free in- 
stitutions cannot long survive when the 
vast power of government may be mar- 
shaled against the people to perpetuate a 
given policy or a particular group of office- 
holders.” 

Some of these tax-paid lobbyists work 
directly—even arrogantly—upon our Con- 
gressmen and Senators. Others work indi- 
rectly, stirring up the demand for more and 
more Government services out in the prov- 
inces. 

Now here, in our opinion, is a lobby that 
should be investigated—thoroughly and 
completely. 

. Here are lobbyists who constitute an im- 
mediate threat to the taxpayer—to his free- 
dom, his way of life, and his pocketbook. 

And the not-so-funny part of it is that 
the taxpayer, unwillingly and unknowingly, 
is financing the very menace from which he 
now has no protection. 

Will Congress do anything about this tax- 
supported Federal lobby? 

We'll bet against it, for a very good rea- 
son: 

The tax-supported lobbyists now are beat- 
ing their brains out, working in behalf of 
and stirring up a demand for Dr. Truman’s 
political patent medicines. 


Indian Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
fact that several bills designed to bring 
equality and justice to America’s Indian 
citizens are soon to come before the 
Congress, I am placing this editorial from 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune in the Recorp 
in the hope it will aid House Members in 
becoming better informed on some of 
these issues and problems. 

The editorial follows: 


STATUS OF THE INDIANS 


Last week’s prediction from Representative 
Tosy Morris, of the Sixth Oklahoma District, 
that the House of Representatives, at least, 
will approve claims of members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Indians against the Gov- 
ernment for more than $10,000,000 sent re- 
porters digging into Indian statistics. One 
of them Sunday came up with an estimate 
that the claims our red brothers have on 
file in Washington total more than half a 
billion dollars. All are based on treaties, 
guardianships, and the other trappings of 
dealings between separate peoples. 

This must puzzle many people who re- 
member that in 1924 Congress conferred citi- 
zenship on all United States Indians. The 
act was half in earnest and half out of the 
emotion that arose from the action of so 
many tribesmen in volunteering for service 
in World War I. They were not liable under 
the draft, but they went to training camp 
by the battalions and fought with con- 
spicuous bravery in Europe. 
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The courts attached strings to the con- 
gressional enactment almost immediately, 
holding that citizenship is not incompatible 
with either tribal existence or continued 
guardianship. Pulling these strings, the In- 
dian Bureau seems to have been able to 
tighten its grip on Indian affairs. It is a 
notable, and most Indians say, a tragic fact 
that in the last 17 years, or since it was pro- 
posed by the Bureau in 1937 that 29 tribes 
would be released from Federal supervision 
over a 10-year period, fewer Indians have es- 
caped from the Bureau into full citizenship 
than had done so during any period of like 
length in the past 100 years. 

How is the Bureau able to survive all these 
promises and years and get huge biennial 
appropriations to keep large staffs in the 
field and an army of white chiefs and help- 
ers in Washington? Probably by never actu- 
ally settling its disputes with the tribes, or 
pushing the Indian Claims Commission to 
do so. The same desire to hold onto jobs 
with the Commission undoubtedly impels 
workers there to take their time about wind- 
ing up any case. 

Should the $10,000,000 appropriation for 
the Five Civilized Tribes clear both Houses of 
Congress and be approved by the President, 
a@ new push to clear the docket of claims 
might follow. Senator HuGH BuTLER, of Ne- 
braska, found considerable favor Nation-wide 
when he said a few years ago: 

“The Government of the United States 
should determine definitely what its debt 
to the Indians amounts to—individually and 
collectively—pay such debts and allow them 
to take their places in the communities of 
this Nation on an even basis with other citi- 
zens—they have been on probation 
enough.” 

Don Eddy, 


long 
ong 


for the American Magazine 


made a 9,000-mile tour to ask the Indiar 


, 
ans 
Ja 


what they thought about the situation. H 

came up with the conclusion that restitu- 
tion for past wrongs is not so important to 
present-day Indians as the right to bs 
treated as equal citizens. 

Thoughtful Oklahomans will agree with 
Senator Butter. Since it is proposed to cut 
all special ties between the Indian and the 
Federal Government finally, and transfer the 
Indian to the jurisdiction of State and local 
governments. Oklahoma will want them to 
come in as well prepared financially to hold 
up their ends as is possible and just. 

More than a third of all American Indians 
live in this State, by order of Uncle Sam. 
As with any other large segment of our pop- 
ulation some are well-to-do and some are 
necessarily objects of charity. If any of the 
latter are due sums from the Government, 
Oklahomans will want them to colect and be 
self-supporting at the time of terminating 
Federal wardships. 


Address by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to 
Americans for Democratic Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the annual convention of 
Americans for Democratic Action, held 
here in Washington on April 1, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt delivered a fine and 
thoughtful address, stressing the truth 
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that we must have the courage of our 
convictions and the freedom to express 
them, if our Gemocracy is to survive. AS 
always, Mrs. Roosevelt spoke from the 
depths of her great wisdom and her pro- 
found belief in our way of life. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mrs. Roose- 


velt’s speech printed in the Appendix of 
he REcornD 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 





as follow 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it’s 
a ve : thing these days to come 
to a meetit:g such as this and find so many 
people coring together to distuss and make 
plans for an crganization devoted to obtain- 
ing in ovr country as good a government as 
we can h This organization is made up 
cf toth Democrats and Republicans. 

I w amused the other night to have a 
young buy at a meeting where we were dis- 
cussi gocd government say, “Mrs. Roose- 
velt, i've taiked about tue liberals, but 
if you really have conservative convictions, 
what sh d you do?” I think the thing 
that makes one happy about ADA is that it 


1 12s convictions. And the people who 
belong, belong because they want to find a 


way to put those convictions to work. They 
recoznize—everyone in this room at this 
mecting knows—that our democracy is not 
perfect. Dut they also know that it’s work- 
ine to improve Ccemocracy. That is the im- 
portant thing. Those who are satisfied— 
those who fecl that there is nothing they 


can do—ithey are the people who will do 
harm to the Government and the citizen- 
the United States. ; 
live in a time when every single one 
t realize that what actually is im- 
in a democracy is that sense of 
l responsibility. And there are cer- 
s here in our country that I think 
watch very carefully. It is true, 


ship in 















een said, that there is a sense of 

ty—I might almost say a sense of 

mg many people in this country of 

th s people it’s a fear of the 
possibility cf war; with others it’s a fear of 
what the new weapons of war may mean if 


we should come to war; with others it’s a 
fear of what may happen to them personally 
if by chance they offend in any way. That 
is the fear that bothers me most—the fear 
of people who are afraid to be themselves, 
to hold convict to stand up for them— 
because that fear, I think, is the fear which 
can really hurt our democracy more than 
any other 





10ns, 


This is a time when it takes courage to 
live. It tal the kind of courage that it 
took in the earliest days of our history. 
I'm quite sure that George Washington and 
his men must have had moments when they 
wondered how on earth the United States 
was ever to exist. And I'm sure that 
there have been other times in our history 
which have looked black indeed to the citi- 
zens of the country and its leaders. But at 
present we need all the courage that our 


forefathers hi 


because we 


d and perhaps a little more, 
ve a job to do at home and a 
jcb to do in the world. 

The job at home has to be done, and has 


x 


to We done first We have to be unafraid. 












And we have to realize that here is where 
we as individuals have to fulfill our belief 
in democracy} If we cannot prove here that 
we believe in freedom, in the ability of people 
to govern themselves, if we cannot have con- 
fidence in each other, if we cannot feel that 
fundamentally we are all trying to retain the 
best in our mocracy and improve it, if we 
cannot find some basic unity even in peace, 


then we are never going to be able to lead 
This is the problem that is before 
If we do not lead the world, who 
l have to accept the 


the world 
us today 
is going to lead it? We 


fact that it’s what we do here that makes 
us fit to lead the world. So every day in 
our daily lives as citizens we are building 
our world leadership. 

Our great struggle today is to prove to the 
world that democracy has more to offer than 
communism. You can’t just say that any- 
one who understands communism must be 
azainst it. You have to face the fact that 
this is a struggle, and a very great struggle. 
If we want to win the cold war, if we want 
to reach a greater security—I think it’s going 
to take us a long time, and I think we have 
to develop a courage and a stanchness that 
perhaps we have never had. If we want to 
achieve it, then we must prove to the world 
what we can offer. That means we have to 
take certain definite steps. We have, for in- 
stance, to make sure that we have civil rights 
in this country. There was time when we 
could look on that question as a purely do- 
mestic one—that we could take all the time 
we wanted to educate ourselves to solve the 
problem. It isn’t any longer a domestic 


question—it’s an international question. It 


is perhaps the question which may decide 
whether democracy or communism wins out 
in the world. 

I sit in the United Nations; have sat in the 
General Assembly since 1946, and I sit in the 
Human Rights Commission. Over and over 
again the failures of democracy are pointed 
out to me in terms cf specific instances of 
things that have happened in our country. I 
don’t try to say they didn’t happen, because 
usually I know that they did. All I can say 
is that we know about them, and those of us 
who really care, work to improve our democ- 
racy. Therefore, we must actually look at 
ourselves with more critical eyes than we 
have in the past. 

Where do we fail, and how hard do we try 
to live up to the things we’ve given lip serv- 
ice to? It’s not a domestic question; it’s a 
question that perhaps is one of the most 
important factors in the winning of the 
struggle. Of course, economic questions en- 
ter into this struggle, too. We cannot be 
complacent about unemplcyment in our 
country—about injustices. Not long ago I 
remember hearing in a certain city that the 
papers actually printed what certain rather 
well-paid officials would have as pensions in 
an industry, and yet when it came to the 
point of pensions to the workers, that was 
too heavy a burden for the industry. Well 
now, I’m not a Sccialist. I’m a very practical 
capitalist, I’m sure. But if we want to keep 
capitalism, we in this country have got to 
learn that there must be a real sharing, a 
real understanding, between management 
and labor. They must plan together because 
their interests are really identical. But 
both sides must realize it. 

Now, the answer to unemployment, I 
didn’t get an answer when I asked some of 
our Democratic Senators the other day, 
“What is the answer to unemployment?” I 
dcubt if many people know. I think it’s one 
of the things that perhaps we need to expe- 
riment, and perhaps it may be tied up, too, 
with some of our decisions in the realm of 
foreign affairs. Perhaps backing the United 
Nations with our own four-point program, 
seeing what can be done through them, to 
work with other nations in the world, that 
may have some tie with unemployment. 
There may be other things that I know 
nothing about, but I never like to feel that 
we don’t face problems and that we don't 
set people to work on finding the answers. 
There’s no reason why we shouldn’t say we 
don’t know the answer now; there’s every 
reason why we shouldn’t say we're not try- 
ing to find out. It is essential, I think, to 
cur winning this struggle that we actually 
find answers, because in this economic area 
communism has a program. And democracy 
has to have a better one. If It doesn’t, we’re 
being judged before the bar of the world, 
and we have to win. We have to win be- 
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cause we have a conviction that democracy 
does offer people something that no other 
form of government and no other way of 
life can offer. 

There's one thing that always strikes me, 
and that is that the Communist representa- 
tives in the United Nations never talk about 
liberty; they never mention it. On one oc- 
casion when Mr. Vishinsky was forced to 
do so, he said that was a foolish thing to 
talk about because no one could have lib- 
erty. Well, you and I know quite well that 
everyone’s liberty is conditioned by the 
rights of other people. But we must think 
about liberty, because that is really one of 
the basic reasons why we prefer democracy 
to communism. And somehow we must 
keep ourselves free from fear and suspicion 
of each other. I sit with people who are 
representatives of Communist countries, and 
to sit with them is a lesson in what fear can 
do. Fear can take away from you all the 
courage to be an individual. You become a 
mouthpiece for the ideas which you have 
been told you must give forth. I have no 
feeling of real antagonism toward these rep- 
resentatives because, poor things, they can 
do no other. They must do that; their lives 
depend on it. 

New, it seems to me that the ADA is an 
organization that has thinking people in 
it, and we must preserve the right to think 
and to differ in the United States. We 
must be able to disagree with people, and 
to consider new ideas, and not to be afraid. 
The day that I am afraid to sit down in a 
room with people that I do not know be- 
cause perhaps 5 years from now, someone 
will say, “You sat in the room and five 
people were Communists, and so you are a 
Communist,” that day will be a bad day for 
democracy. We must be sure enough of our- 
selves, of our own convictions, to sit down 
with anyone and not be afraid of listening 
to what they have to say, and not be afraid 
to contamination by association. It’s true 
that the company you keep may say scme- 
thing about what you are. But to be able 
to meet with people and argue your own 
point of view, and to meet with people whom 
you do rot have screened beforehand to be 
sure they are safe to meet with—that must 
be a part of the freedom of every citizen in 
the United States. 

S9 I'm grateful that ADA prods us to think, 
that. it has an opportunity to bring before 
us the ideas that seem important, that it 
also has the cpportunity of backing people 
in elections who promise to be good public 
servants. I’m grateful that it is representa- 
tive of people in both political parties, and 
I'm grateful for the numbers that have come 
today. I think it shows that we as a Nation 
are waking up to the need to preserve our 
basic ideals in our Republic, that we are 
taking up to the fact that we have to live 
those ideals, and that we have to improve 
our democracy by the way we live. To do 
that we must come together, and consult 
together, and get other people to help us 
where we need help. There must be no one 
who fights the battle of good government, 
of freedom of thought, of real democracy, 
with a sense of doing it alone. That is the 
value of ADA—you do not have to be alone. 

I was speaking to a little group of college 
students the other day who had started an 
o-ganization where they tried to live the 
ideals of democracy, and one of them said 
to me, “I graduate this year. What do I 
do when I go home?” And I said, “You find 
people who feel as you do.” He said, “I 
don’t know any, where I live.” Now, that 
shouldn’t happen to any young person, be- 
cause they should be sure that if they were 
really trying to live their convictions they 
would find support in their community. 
That's why I stress that it is in our own 
communities that we must fight this strug- 
fle, not only the struggle against communism 
but the struggle for peace. 








We will have on a world-wide scale, a 
human rights convention, probably before 
the General Assembly next autumn at the 
United Nations, and then before our Senate, 


a ratification. That’s part of our struggle. 
If we don’t ratify, who else will ratify in the 
world? And yet human rights are basic 
to establishing peace. A common under- 
standing throughout the world of human 
rights—of the value of human personality 
and freedom—that understanding, spread 
throughout the world, is one of the corner- 
stones on which we must build for peace. 





Curtailment of Postal Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorpD a statement prepared by me 
protesting the order of the Postmaster 
General curtailing mail deliveries and 
making other changes in the postal 
rules. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


WiILEy Urces Post Orrice DEPARTMENT TO 
WITHDRAW OUTRAGEOUS POSTAL~-SERVICE CUTS 


I urge my colleagues in the Senate and 
House of Representatives to take immediate 
action and request a withdrawal of the out- 
rageous order just issued by the Postmaster 
General curtailing mail deliveries to residen- 
tial sections and making other changes in 
postal rules. 

I believe that there is a deep suspicion 
among the American people that this dras- 
tic Postmaster General edict has been timed 
with Congress’ review of the 1951 fiscal year 
budget—as a means of putting pressure on 
the Congress. Fifty million tired taxpayers 
have been hit in the mail box by this ruling, 
and I, for one, think it is disgusting be- 
cause, from reports which I have received 
from my people, there is need for more mail 
service rather than less mail service. 

I think it is outrageous to make wholesale 
changes in postal rules and regulations be- 
fore the Congress has acted on the Hoover 
Commission reports dealing with the reor- 
ganization of the Post Office Department. 
While there are some controversial elements 
in those reports, I believe that we can effect 
considerable savings through them, and that 
in particular, the budget and accounting 
system of the Post Office Department which 
is so hopelessly obsolete that it must be re- 
vised. In addition, there are many items in 
the Post Office budget (which contribute to 
the present size of the deficit) which should 
be removed from that budget, and thus the 
deficit will shrink. Over 2 years ago, I 
suggested that Congress take out the air- 
mail subsidy and the Government and con- 
gressional free-mail subsidy from the Post 
Office Department budget, because those 
should be allocated to the budgets of the 
respective agencies and to the Congress 
rather than to the Post Office Department. 

It is absurd that the same administration 
which has just soaked and socked the Amer- 
ican taxpayer with: 

1. A $1,250,000,000 rat-hole appropriation 
for a few land owners in Arizona (a bill 
which has passed the Senate). 
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2. A wasteful $200,000,000 subsidy to pea- 
nut and cotton growers in the South to in- 
crease their already surplus acreage. 

8. A $1,500,000,000 pork-barrel rivers and 
harbors bill. 

That this same administration should sud- 
denly become so interested in “economy” 
that it tries to save some money by firing 
& few $40-a-week substitute postal work- 
ers—most of whom are veterans. This order 
hits the little fellows in the Post Office De- 
partment, but what is far worse, it hits every 
user of the mail. 

The Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees and the Senate and House Post 
Office Committees should indicate their ex- 
treme displeasure with Postmaster General 
Donaldson’s ruling and they should take ac- 
tion immediately to have this unjustified 
ruling rescinded. 





The International Trade Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The ITO Charter Should Be Rati- 
fied,” from Business Week for February 
25, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE ITO CHaRTER SHOULD BE RATIFIED 


The International Trade Organization is 
coming before Congress for the third time. 
Backers and critics agree that this time it will 
either be floated or left on the shoals as a 
monument to a vast amount of frustrated in- 
ternational negotiating. 

American business itself is sharply divided. 
The National Association of Manufacturers, 
the National Foreign Trade Council, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
others have lined up against it. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the Na- 
tional Planning Association and the National 
Council of Importers are among those back- 
ing it. 

The impressive array of organizations on 
both sides of the question is ample testimony 
to the complexity of the problem. After care- 
ful study, we line up with those who are 
supporting the charter. , 

In spite of its weaknesses, the charter is 
demonstrably useful in economic terms. And 
we think that ratification is important to 
preserve America’s leadership in world trade 
and to strengthen the forces promoting free 
trade, 

DISAPPOINTING 


Admittedly the charter has major weak- 
nesses. American business will get little 
benefit from ITO in the immediate fuvure. 

The charter provision outlawing import 
quotas has been made meaningless by a 
score of amendments and exceptions. For 
example, a special provision permits use of 
quotas to limit imports from countries whose 
currency is scarce. Since the United States 
makes less use of import quotas than any 
other major country, and since dollars are 
short, this provision has the effect of permit- 
ting discrimination against our goods. 

The charter will also disappoint Americans 
looking for guaranties on foreign invest- 
ments, It offers no more than a general 
declaration favoring fair treatment of for- 
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eign capital. Investors may well feel that 
the United States will have to obtain strong 
additional guaranties by diplomatic negotia- 
tion. 

Even so far as the charter goes, ITO will 
have only powers of persuasion. The charter 
contains no enforcement provisions. It is 
difficult to see how the clause outlawing 
cartels, for example, can be enforced effec- 
tively through persuasion alone. 

Beyond these specific points, many critics 
point out that the charter does little to re- 
store unrestricted free trade. It does not 
sweep away resrictions; it accepts them and 
tries to limit their use. 

Finally, the charter is riddled with loop- 
holes and is so complicated that it is difficult 
to say what many points mean. 

BEST WE CAN GET 

The question is: Could we get a better 
agreement by starting fresh, from scratch? 

The thing to remember is that the United 
States is virtually the only country pushing 
for unrestricted multilateral trade. And 
even the United States has written into the 
charter several restrictions designed to pro- 
tect particular A-.nerican interests. Consid- 
ering that most major countries do want 
restrictions, the charter on the whole goes 
a long way in the direction of American 
thinking. 

Actually, the charter probably could not 
be stronger; it is unlikely that the major 
nations would give an international body 
any greater control than this over their do- 
mestic policies. At this stage, it seems, few 
international organizations can be more than 
souuiding boards or, at best, arbitrators. 


POSITIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In spite of all its weaknesses, we think that 
the charter can help knock down the trade 
harriers between nations—and so, in the 
end, benefit American business. Several pro- 
visions have positive, immediate value: 

1. The charter outlaws discriminatory two- 
nation trading deals. Countries with gov- 
ernment trading organizations would have 
to compete in world markets just as the free 
enterprise countries do. This is very im- 
portant to American business and agricul- 
ture. 

2. Dumping goods in foreign markets at 
prices below domestic levels is prohibited, 
except for farm commodities (an exception 
put in by the United States). 

3. Tariff negotiations would be conducted 
selectively on the “most favored nation” 
principle—a basic point in United States 
tariff policy since 1934. 

4. Existing tariff preferences (such as our 
agreement with the Philippines) are to be 
honored—but preferences are not to be in- 
creased. The charter permits customs 
unions and mutual tariff reductions by 
neighboring countries. 

5. The charter outlaws a multitude of 
practices now widely used to limit imports. 
All these are highly desirable objectives. 

Now, what about the political questions 
involved? 

First, and most important, is that the 
United States may lose its leadership in in- 
ternational trade affairs if it rejects the 
charter. We proposed the idea. We have 
supplied much of the effort behind it. Our 
approval of the charter would give confidence 
to the countries that now fear the United 
States may return to economic isolationism. 
Our approval in itself would strengthen the 
drive for freer world trade. And it would 
give us a foundation on which we could 
continue to promote free trade. 

If the United States stays out, however, 
there is little reason to believe that the world 
can make any great progress toward freer 
trade. The time is not ripe for a stronger 
agreement. Past experience makes it doubt- 
ful whether much could be done through 
bilateral treaties. 

Recognizing all the weaknesses, we believe 
ITO must be given its chance. 
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Tariff Rates on Imports of Canvas and 
Waterproof Rubber Footwear 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following letter: 


MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION or LABOR, 
Boston, Mass., April 18, 1950. 
Representative RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
louse Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WIGGLESWORTE-: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL, MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF 
LABOR, APRIL 5, 1950 


Whereas a bill is pending in Congress en- 
titled “Bill to revise administrative pro- 
cedures of the Bureau of Customs,” whi: 
would eliminate what is known as the Ameri- 
can selling-price principle, specifically as it 
applies to canvas and waterproof rubber 
footwear; and 

Whereas the State Department has under 
consideration negotiations which would re- 
sult in reciprocal trade agreements lowering 
present tariffs on canvas and waterproof 
rubber footwear imported from foreign coun- 
tries; ani 

Whereas and further reduction in the tar- 
iff rates applying to imports of canvas and 
waterproof rubber footwear would constitute 
a serious threat to the major industry of our 
community and to other local business firms 
and would result in the loss of jobs, wide- 
spread distress, increase of relief rolls, and 
increase of the tax burden of our citizens: 
Therefore be it , 

Resolved, That the executive council of 
the Massachusetts Federaiion of Labor at 
its monthly meeting, held Wednesday, April 
5, 1950, does hereby memorialize and petition 
the President of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman; and all Senators and Congressmen 
from the New England States, to take neces- 
sary action to prevent any reduction in the 
tariff on imports of canvas and waterproof 
footwear whether it be by legislative enact- 
ment abrogating the American selling-price 
principle, by negotiation under the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade, or otherwise; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman; and Senators and Con- 
gressmen from the New England States. 

Respectfully yours, 
HEN2Y J. BRIDES, 
President. 
KENNETH J. KELLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Legislative Agent. 





Address by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., at 
United Jewish Appeal Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., who is the general 
chairman of the United Jewish Appeal 


drive for the fourth consecutive year, 
delivered an important address at the 
national conference of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal, held in Washington, D. C., 
on April 15. I am glad to bring his re- 
marks to the attention of my colleagues, 
The text of his address is as follows: 


This conference is a unique symbol of 
American unity. As the campaigns through- 
out the country approach the decisive phase, 
it should be a source of greatest encourage- 
ment to all of us that many distinguished 
American leaders have joined together under 
the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
as chairman and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Senator Robert A. Taft as honorary 
chairmen in forming the National Christian 
Committee and in convening this national 
conference. 

The National Christian Committee has al- 
ready made very substantial progress. The 
fact that Americans of all faiths have not 
merely demonstrated their sympathy but are 
actively participating in this 1950 campaign 
must serve notice to the entire world that 
the American people are solidly behind the 
people of Israel in the building of a new 
democracy and in rescuing their fellow Jews 
from homelessness and oppression. 

We have two very good reasons for taking 
stock. In the first place, as I have indi- 
cated, we are now entering the crucial stage 
of the 1950 United Jewish Appeal. What 
happens in the next 30 days will tell the 
story of American Jewry’s response to the 
needs in Israel and the needs of Jews in 
other parts of the world. 

Secondly, we are assembled here a week 
prior to the official celebration of the second 
anniversary of the state of Israel. Two years 
have passed since the proclamation of in- 
dependence was signed in the midst of war 
and trial—2 years in which many miraculous 
achievements were recorded—2 years in 
which we, the Jews of the United States, 
played a truly decisive role through the 
United Jewish Appeal—2 years of glorious 
fulfillment and 2 years of bitter struggle 
against superhuman difficulties. 

There will be many celebrations in vari- 
ous parts of the country. And there is a 
great deal to celebrate. We can rejoice in 
the fact that Jews everywhere have achieved 
a new dignity as a result of the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel. The young 
men and women of Israel performed incredi- 
ble feats of heroism in time of war. But 
we must not forget that the people of Israel 
as a whole have given no less a glorious ac- 
count of themselves in coming to grips with 
the problems and the responsibilities that 
followed that victory. 

Let this be our celebration here but let 
it be the kind of celebration that will not 
merely herald an historic event with reso- 
lutions and hallelujahs. Let us mark this 
occasion with a solemn pledge of continued 
devotion and with the kind of concrete ac- 
tion that will demonstrate to Israel that 
we are as firmly behind them today as we 
were in the darkest period of their fight for 
life 2 years ago. 

It is easy to give expression to sentiment. 
But our deepest sentiments will have very 
little meaning unless they are reflected in 
concrete action to meet the critical prob- 
lems facing Israel today. 

I am sure that all of you are interested 
in the status of the campaign thus far. 
The progress chart, as I see it, looks good. 
In fact, the reports from key cities in vari- 
ous parts of the country are highly encour- 
aging. I am happy to be able to report that 
the campaign is doing better than last year, 
And that is a tribute not to the leadership 
of the United Jewish Appeal, but to every- 
one of the leaders and volunteers in the local 
commurities who are working very hard to 
achieve the best results. 
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Since January 1, 1950, we have received 
a considerable amount of cash. This is good, 
But not good enough to meet the urgent 
needs that confront us every day. 

Believe me, the financial position of the 
United Jewish Appeal is very serious. We 
cannot meet the emergency requests that 
come to us from the United Palestine Ap. 
peal and the Jewish Agency. There are stil] 
90,000 immigrants in the camps in Israel], 
Right now, one of the most difficult problems 
is to maintain them and try to give them a 
decent home. 

In the past several weeks two things have 
happened to underscore the emergency char- 
acter of the 1950 campaign. 

The Government of Iraq has voted to per- 
mit the Jews who have been living in that 
country under the shadow of persecution, to 
leave and emigrate toIsrael. There are about 
130,000 Jews in Iraq. Most of them want to 
go to Israel. But this emigration, like the 
emigration from eastern Europe, has a dead- 
line attached to it. The Jews have only 1 year 
in which to move out. This means that we 
must provide for the transfer and absorption 
of a minimum of 90,000 Iraqi Jews before the 
end of 1950. Shall we say that we didn’t in- 
clude these Jews in our campaign figures— 
that we can’t provide for more than the immi- 
gration of 150000 Jews in 1950 that we 
pledged ourselves to help at the beginning of 
the year? 

The second event of major importance in 
the work of the United Jewish appeal was the 
beginning of the transfer of the hard-core 
cases—the old and the sick among the Jew- 
ish DP’s still left in Germany—and the arrival 
of the first group in Israel earlier this month. 
These are the people who suffered most and 
waited longest to leave the soil that was the 
scene of the destruction of millions of their 
fellow Jews. Israel has decided to take them 
and try to rebuild their lives or give them the 
chance to spend the years that are left to 
them in freedom among their own people, 
But this program cannot be carried on unless 
the Joint Distribution Committee and the 
United Palestine Appeal receive the funds 
they need to fulfill their share of the project 
that is being carried on together with the 
Government of Israel. 

Make no mistake about it. Israel is still 
fighting to save the lives of many sections of 
the Jewish people. And it is still fighting for 
its own existence. 

I am not going to discuss the military and 
political situation. But we must not under- 
estimate the developments in Cairo and the 
machinations of the Arab League. There are 
various ways of making war. The Arab Siates 
are intensifying their economic war against 
Israel. They are counting on us to get tired. 
They are hoping that the United Jewish Ap- 
peal will fail. And they are waiting and hop- 
ing that the world and the Jews of the United 
States will turn to other things and cut down 
their support to the Jewish State. 

When he independence of Israel was pro- 
claimed we pledged ourselves to help realize 
the dream of the return of the homeless and 
oppressed Jews of the world. Israel is doing 
more than her share. Her people are achieve- 
ing the impossible in developing a new de- 
mocracy in the face of the most difficult prob- 
lems. 

I have said it before, and I must repeat it 
now. The crisis Israel is facing in immigra- 
tion, in doing the job that is as much our 
responsibility as hers, is as grave as was the 
crisis of her war for survival. 

For this reason we must be prepared to 
make sacrifices. For this reason we should 
feel greatly heartened by the conference that 
is taking place here this weekend—a confer- 
ence that demonstrates that all Americans 
are vitally interested in the preservation of 
Israel as a new hope for democracy and as 4 
major achievement in the redemption of 
large sections of the Jewish people. 








As Israel stands on the threshold of its 
third year, let us give its people the firm as- 
surance that we understand her needs and 
that we are ready to meet our obligations 
through the 1950 United Jewish Appeal. 





Truman “Prosperity” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Herald of April 15, 1950: 


TRUMAN “PROSPERITY” 


We wonder if people are really as happy 
about Mr, Truman’s prosperity as he seems to 
think they are. Not long ago he was calling a 
very similar situation Republican inflation, 
It may be prosperity, but it is inflation too, 
and we are rather inclined to the view that if 
there is partisanship in the inflation it is 
more Democratic than Republican, 

Is it really prosperity when the Federal 
Government is running at a five to six billion 
dollar annual deficit; when excise taxes are 
at wartime levels; when more taxes are being 
taken from the workers than at any time 
except at the height of the recent war? We 
trust that when the President goes across the 
country on his forthcoming trip he will listen 
as well as talk. And we mean listen to per- 
sons other than those who are looking for 
Federal jobs or already have them. 

In Kansas, for example, he might run into 
some of the 600 Kansas stockmen who re- 
cently adopted a resolution which said: 

“There impe:ds today a stupendous threat 
which so menacingly overshadows the future 
of our country that we Kansas stockmen, of 
all shades of political belief, feel it our duty 
to speak out in unmistakable terms. This 
threat lies in the fact that our country— 
without opportunity for conscious choice on 
the part of its people—is rapidly drifting 
toward the consummation of a false concept, 
contemptible to free men—the socialized 
state. 

“Tokens of this danger are everywhere and 
undeniable. The growing power and ex- 
pansion of a wasteful government; the co- 
lossal public debt; the heavy burden of tax- 
ation, designed in large part to redistribute 
the wealth of the people; the ridiculous 
attempt—by dictating wages, hours of labor, 
prices, etc., and by innumerable other false 
expedients—to substitute an artificial econ- 
omy for the natural economy which alone 
can function in freedom; the gradual as- 
sumption by the State of financial responsi- 
bility for every hazard incident to the life, 
labor, infirmity, and old age of all—hazards 
which must be personally met and borne by 
every human being who has the instinctive 
will to survive and the inherent impulse to 
be free; the arraignment of economic and 
ocial groups, one against the other, in denial 
of the obvious fact that their interests are 
identical and can be logically promoted only 
by application of the Golden Rule; and nu- 
merous other kindred concepts, similarly in- 
spired and equally false. 

“Government produces nothing and has no 
means by which to support these false and 
destructive policies except by exacting from 
its citizens the fruits of their labor. The 
present semblance of prosperity is only 
the byproduct of the most terrible and de- 
tructive war that ever afflicted the world 
and is now maintained only by artifice imple- 
mented by folly, fear and dire forebodings, 
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“The course our government is now tak- 
ing, unless it is promptly reversed, will in- 
evitably lead to national bankruptcy. In a 
vain effort to prolong a specious sense of se- 
curity, more similar expedients will be ap- 
plied until we all become mere numbers in a 
completely socialized state.” 

We think those Kansans were very discern- 
ing men. We hope Mr. Truman takes the 
time to fathom their thinking before he 
makes more sport of the slogan, “liberty 
versus socialism.” Or brags about prosper- 
ity. 





Our Citizens Are Becoming More Aware of 
the Problems of Wildlife Management 


EXT™NSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to address the Spring Mills 
Game and Fish Association, Spring Mills, 
Pa., on April 14, 1950. 

Some 150 central Pennsylvania sports- 
men were on hand for the monthly 
meeting of this wide-awake organization. 

My remarks to this group of outstand- 
ing sportsmen were as follows: 


The great problem of wildlife manage- 
ment is one of maintaining a balance be- 
tween the needs of man on one hand and 
the needs of wild creatures on the other. 
The balance is constantly being lost as man 
uses up the forests, pollutes the rivers, or 
makes inroads on animal populations 
through excessive hunting. Then again, the 
balance is upset when animal populations 
increase out of proportion to the amount 
of food available. 

As our citizens are becoming more aware 
of the problems of wildlife management, 
professional conservationists are in turn able 
to work more effectively to solve those prob- 
lems. Americans, fortunately, are placing 
more emphasis on conservation. The recog- 
nition of the importance of soil conserva- 
tion in agriculture, for instance, has enabled 
wildlife experts to point out that the popu- 
lations of wild animals on a farm are also 
directly related to the land’s fertility and 
inherent carrying capacity. 

We are slowly making people aware of the 
fact that “habitat” means “living quarters.” 
Americans are learning that wide open 
spaces and plenty of green brush do not 
necessarily make good living quarters for 
animals. Consequently, more farmers are 
planting hedgerows and border strips of 
food-producing plants. A wide sympathy 
toward the conservation philosophy by our 
citizens, who investigate for themselves the 
relationship between the wise use of soil, 
water, and plant life and the national wel- 
fare, is making the task easier. 

Other aspects of unfavorable environment 
are being recognized by our citizens. Such 
activities as marsh drainage, admission of 
salt water into fresh-water marshes, diver- 
sion of rivers, industrial pollution of streams, 
and the general advance of industrial and 
urban settlements into wilderness areas con- 
stantly reduce the amount of land suit- 
able for wildlife occupancy. Our efforts to 
oppose these unfavorable influences must 
continue without abatement. 

In many phases of wildlife management 
we have gone far beyond the stage of indis- 
criminate efforts to build up the populations 
of animals. Some of our big game ani- 
mals—most notably the white-tailed deer— 
have increased to such numbers that they 
threaten their own existence by overbrows- 
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ing their range’. While some of this in- 
crease in populations of white-tail is the 
result of the animals’ natural ability to 
adapt themselves to living in densely popu- 
lated farm areas, the main factor is the 
failure to take doe deer as well as bucks 
during the hunting season. Many of the 
States are moving toward open season on 
does. 

In the realm of wildlife management, re- 
search has also received a great deal of at- 
tention. Definite progress in obtaining an- 
swers and solutions to serious wildlife prob- 
lems are being made in the fields of land 
management, waterfowl management, pro- 
tection of wildlife in relation to insect con- 
trol, rodent control, and predator control, 
and in the ecology of wild fur animals and 
bird migrations. The continued interest 
and support of the public in these research 
activities assure us of eventually obtaining 
the answers to our wildlife problems. 

Not only is wildlife worth billions of dol- 
lars to us in cash, it is worth immeasurably 
more as a source of recreation, good living, 
and as a morale builder for the continual 
fight which we must wage in a world of in- 
security and competition. In line with this 
thought is another: By the wise exploita- 
tion of the people’s natural interest in wild- 
life we can foster interest in the need for 
soil conservation, rehabilitation of our wa- 
tersheds, and the cleansing of our polluted 
streams. Not only would we then be build- 
ing habitat for wildlife, we would be serv- 
ing ourselves and our neighbors in main- 
taining a high standard of living and secu- 
rity, which must come inevitably from the 
land. 

Many writers and scientists are reporting 
the sad state of resource exploitation in the 
world today, but the United States is one 
country that is pushing efforts at conserva- 
tion—especially in the categories of fisheries 
and -vildlife. 

In maintaining populations of salmon, for 
instance, there is progress in rehabilitation 
of the runs of Atlantic salmon in the North- 
eastern States, a number of streams have 
been surveyed by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and areas capable of supporting new runs 
have been found. 

On the west coast, experiments are con- 
tinuing in methods of guiding salmon fin- 
gerlings around dams and away from water- 
use diversions. Such experiments are em- 
ploying chemical, temperature, and sonic 
stimuli to urge fish to go where they are sup- 
posed to go. 

The increased construction of dams and 
irrigation projects make it essential for the 
continuation of salmon runs, that ways and 
means be found to preserve the spawning 
salmon and the fingerling returning to the 
sea. 

Off the Florida west coast a Fish and Wild- 
life Service vessel, the 60-foot Pompano has 
been engaged in research to determine the 
causes of the “Tred tide,” which killed mil- 
lions of valuable food fish in 1947. In its 
study of oceanography, pianktology, and the 
chemical constituents of the coastal waters, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is working in 
cooperation with the University of Miami's 
marine laboratory and the Florida Depart- 
ment of Conservation. 

The organism responsible for the plague 
is known, but the causes for its sudden in- 
creased abundance—as many as 60,000,000 
in a quart of water at the height of the 





scourge—and possibilities for predicting and 
controlling future outbreaks are being 
studied. 

Other research vessels engaged in study of 


the commercial fisheries are the Black Doug- 
las off the west coast, and Albatross III, 
which has been making a census of total 
fish populations off the great North Atlantic 
fishing banks, 

In addition, fishery research projects hav- 
ing to do with blue crabs, clams, and oysters 
are under way. In the Gulf, research is di- 
rected toward control of the most serious 
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oyster pest, a drilling snail, the possibilities 
in the culture of oyster beds off Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands is also being surveyed. 

The sea lamprey, which threatens both 
sport and commercial fishing in the Great 
Lakes, has received a good deal of attention. 
The eel-like parasite, which sucks the blood 
of fish, leaving them either dead or so badly 
scarred as to be unmarketable, has practically 
destroyed lake trout fishing in Lake Huron 
and has cut the take of lake trout in Lake 
Michigan to one-sixth of the normal 6,050,000 
pounds. 

The increased fishing pressure on other 
lakes and species due to this decline of lake 
trout is also very serious. Studies concern- 
ing the contro] of sea lamprey,are underway 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., but a more comprehen- 
sive research program is planned to develop 
methods of control of the lamprey. 

Fisheries research has many phases, ex- 
tending into betcer methods of fish culture, 
the effects of insecticides on fish, and the 
control of water pollution by industry. 

Since my election to Congress in 1938, I 
have transmitted several thousand fish ap- 
plications from this congressional district to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service for the pur- 
pose of restocking local streams. 

The demands for stocking Pennsylvania 
waters with legal-sized trout and warm-water 
fishes have increased greatly during the post- 
war period. In close cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania Board of Fish Commissioners, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has endeavored 
to meet the increased demands for fishes for 
stocking Pennsylvania waters from the pro- 
duction of the nearby Lamar Hatchery. 

Unfortunately, construction of the Lamar 
Hatchery was not completed at the time of 
establishment and the production of both 
trout and warm-water fishes has been limited 
by the lack of adequate rearing facilities, re- 
frigeration, and equipment for the proper 
handling of fish food, housing, etc. 

The distribution area of the Lamar Hatch- 
ery comprises most of Pennsylvania and in 
addition, warm-water species are distrib- 
uted to southwestern New York and northern 
New Jersey. The demands for fishes for 
stocking waters in this large heavily popu- 
lated area cannot be met with the rearing 
facilities presently available at the Lamar 
Hatchery. In the calendar year 1949, 230,- 
550 warm-water fishes and 383,160 trout were 
produced and distributed by the Lamar 
Hatchery. 

A development program was started in 1949 
to complete the Lamar Hatchery and funds 
in the amount of $40,000 were provided for 
the construction of a holding house and 
trout raceways in that year. During the 
present fiscal year (1950), $30,000 has been 
provided for the construction of a cold-stor- 
age and food preparation building. It will 
require an additional $170,000 to complete 
the Lamar Hatchery into a well-balanced 
unit capable of producing a large number of 
legal-sized trout and fingerling warm-water 
fishes. 

In the budget for the fiscal year 1951, as 
presented to Congress by the President, there 
is an item of $95,000 for continuing the de- 
velopment program for the Lamar Hatchery. 








What Is the Bill of Rights Saying to “We, 
the People”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. BARRETT of 
p * on M 


Wyoming. Mr. 
irch 16 last I inserted in 
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the Recorp an editorial by E. F. Hutton. 
In my judgment, a second editorial by 
Mr. Hutton appearing in the Palm Beach 
Daily News of Florida entitled “What Is 
the Bill of Rights Saying to ‘We, the 
People’ ’’? is even a more important com- 
mentary on the situation confronting the 
people of our country today that it also 
should be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD. I call attention, Mr. Speaker, 
to the fact that Miss Elizabeth Bentley, 
in her testimony before the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee of the House 
testified that while she was a graduate 
of one of the best universities of the 
country, never in all of her school career 
was she taught a proper course in the 
history of the United States. Miss Bent- 
ley admitted that she had joined the 
Communist Party and, worse yet, she ad- 
mitted that she had entered into a con- 
spiracy to filch secret documents out 
of various departments of our Govern- 
ment for transmittal to Russian emis- 
saries. Her conduct shows conclusively 
that there is something very definitely 
lacking in our educational system. It 
seems to me that our public schools and 
our State universities should embark on 
a realistic program that would sell not 
only the students but all the people the 
great blessings of liberty which the com- 
mon people enjoy under our system of 
Government. For that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that Mr. Hut- 
ton’s editorial is most timely. 

I therefore, under unanimous consent, 
insert in the Appendix of the Rrecorp the 
editorial by Mr. Hutton which appeared 
in the Palm Beach Daily News on March 
18 last: 

Wuat Is THE BILL or RIGHTS SAYING To “WE, 
THE PEOPLE’? 
(By E. F. Hutton) 

It is a potent symbol of something that 
should be as dear to all Americans as life, it- 
self. It carries restatement of our heritage 
to the peoples of the 48 States. 

verything that men and women have 
hoped, prayed, and fought for since the dawn 
of history. 

Why? 

Because it all boils down to you 
about you. 

Actually, that document is saying: “What is 
life without liberty?” 

And the answer is echoed in your own soul, 
It is slavery. 

Our Bill of Rights was conceived and start- 
ed with the Magna Carta granted by King 
John 732 years ago. Then, in 1620, a band of 
Pilgrims, en route to America, made a com- 
pact, on board their frail ship the Mayflower. 

Then, in 1776, the great-grandchildren of 
early settlers signed, sealed, and fought to 
make good a Declaration of Independence. 

Then came that miracle called the United 
States Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
We are now living in a tough world. 

Freedom is on the auction block in many 
lands. So, why all the “to-do” about Free- 
dom? Because we are in great danger of for- 
getting what we have and why we have it. 
That would be the first step toward the loss 
of freedom. 

Our way of life is not perfect. 
perfect. 

Our Government is not perfect. 

No labor union is perfect. 

Our profit and loss and competitive system 
is not perfect. Nothing will ever reach per- 
fection in any land in the entire world. 

But America has spent 171 years developing 
the truest Republic on all of God's green 
earth in all known history. 





and is all 


No one is 








We have established rules and regulations 
in which American institutions find perpetu- 
ity in constant modification and changes. 

We have accorded to all such freedoms as 
man never before knew. 

We have accomplished the highest stand. 
ards of living, the greatest tolerance, mate- 
rially and Spiritually. 

They are the steps in the ladder of the 
rise of man. 

Isn't that what you want? 

Freedom of worship; freedom of speech; 
freedom of action; opportunity to make 
progress; chance to expand; right to earn 
and save; right to vote; sanctity of home 
and family; right to work where and when 
you please; right to change jobs, without 
asking permission; right to live without con- 
trol over your thoughts, your beliefs, your 
actions? Don’t you want the right to exer- 
cise human ambitions? 

You have them. But only “we, the peo- 
ple’ of America have all of them, because 
of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

That’s what we started with. Let us be 
sure we do not end by trading them, the 
most precious possessions ever had by any 
people anywhere. 

Let not “we, the people” permit the change 
of our Declaration of Independence into the 
Declaration of Dependence. 

All of our documents of freedoms are 
written and printed papers. 

You can see these pieces of paper in the 
Library of Congress in Washington. They 
dignify your progress, and the progress of 
the whole world from darkness to light, 
from slavery to freedom. You can see the 
Mayflower Compact. You can see the Decla- 
ration of Independence—you can see the Con- 
stitution, a charter of, and for, the govern- 
ment of a welded 13 States. 

You can see and read your Bill of Rights, 
the breath of life, the very soul of the Con- 
stitution. 

In 1791, our Constitution, and the Bill 
Rights was the charter of freedom for 3,000,- 
000 people living in 13 weak States. 

Ve had no world industry, no world com- 
merce, and no world power. 

We were a company of dangerous dream- 
ers, so the foreign lands thought; we be- 
lieved in the rights of man. 

Kings and princes—emperors and despots 
either ridiculed or hated us. 

From 3,000,000 of nobodies, with liberty, 
freedom and rights of human ambitions and 
13 weak States, in no time flat we became 
top world power in less than 171 years. 

Now we have only 7 percent of the world's 
people, only 6 percent of the world’s land 
area, and yet we have 35 percent of the 
world’s railroads, 70 percent of the world’s 
telephones, 80 percent of the world’s auto- 
mobiles, 66 percent of the world’s wealth, 
and more. 

By mass production—the industrial know- 
how—we have converted luxuries into staples 
within reach of the vast majority of our 
people. Such luxuries cannot even be found 
in foreign lands. 

Now, how did we get all this? 
perior beings? Not at all. 

We, the people of America, have no more 
brains, but liberty gave us the right to 
exercise our brains—no better souls nor 
bodies than other people. 

Neither race, creed, or color has had any- 
thing to do with our getting what we have 
and being what we are. 

We had the rights of human ambitions. 
That made us what we are. 

We have simply lived under a system that 
gives us the rights, the privileges, the liberty, 
and the freedom that every man, woman, 
and child should have. 

We have these, because of the thoughts, 


Are we su- 


‘the deeds, the plans, and the progress of 


man. 

There is no such thing in this country 
as the common man. He is the most un- 
common of all. He is what he is and has 








what he has because 
citizen. 

He has liberty. 

When we, the people, lose that, we be- 
come not common men but common slaves. 
This so-called common man may be washing 
windows, cleaning streets, driving a truck, 
or working in a coal mine. That does not 
make him common. 

Why? 

Because no one has told him he must 
accept such occupation—not yet. Our un- 
common man represents 75 percent of our 
jury system. Our uncommon man is our 
peer when judging whether we are guilty 
or not, before the law. 

The jury system has never been smeared 
or belittled. It has done a good job. Yes; 
there have been some errors in decisions but 
then nothing will ever reach perfection. 

The uncommon man holds the fate of 
our Nation in the palm of his hands. As 
he thinks he votes, strikes, and works. 

There are facts he should have before 
him—facts of our social, economic, political, 
and public questions. Only industrial lead- 
ership can give him such facts. Some are 
doing it. More should be doing it. 

Please, God, forbid the authority of any 
man to state: “My tongue is the law.” When 
and if that becomes a fact America falls to 
the laws of the jungle. Let us keep the 
rights of freedom in America which, step by 
step, have been taken away in other coun- 
tries. 

There are many people in our country 
who have reached success. Many of them 
came here as immigrants because only under 
our Bill of Rights could they use their brains 
freely and their talents without fear. 

But everyone here owns a share in the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights—everybody. 

If we fail to grasp the significance of what 
these pieces of paper, which you can sce 
in the Library of Congress, really mean to 
all of us, then we are scheduled for the dust 
heap of fallen nations. We have failed mis- 
erably to live up to the liberty and the free- 
dom that has been handed to us on a platter 
by our two-fisted, God-fearing ancestors. 

If there is a Godly way of life on earth, 
you have it. 

Your right to escape controls and dicta- 
tions. My right to make this statement. 
Your right to read it. Your right to throw 
it in the wastebasket. 

Every single right you exercise from morn- 
ing to night. Every safety you have all the 
night through, can be found in the Library 
of Congress. 

The only enemies you have in the whole 
world are two in number 

One is the enemy who wants you to ex- 
change your Americanism for some foreign 
ism and to take your liberty away from you 
by making this a planned-economy, police- 
governed autocracy. 

The other enemy is you—too complacent, 
too careless, too indifferent, to protect what 
you have. 

Patrick Henry said, “Give me liberty or give 
me death!” 

Or, is it easier to say: “Master, here I am. 
Put on the balland chain. Enslave me. Iam 
thy good. and chattel. Iam nothing. You, 
the state, is all there is.” Liberty isn’t mere- 
ly a heritage but a fresh conquest for every 
generation. We were once a weak nation 
having nothing but freedom and liberty. We 
were “short” on everything but the right to 
exercise human ambitions, our own initiative 
and enterprise. 

But under our documents of freedom, we 
have become a beacon to the world. The 
right to enter America is now considered 
something like a passport to heaven by all 
who are not here. 

Show us. 

Where on the face of this earth has there 
been a country or a form of government by 
which communism, collectivism, socialism, 
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he is an American 
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has given the people more happiness, bigger 
p2y checks, less hours of work, more comforts, 
more luxuries, better foods, better entertain- 
ment and greater opportunity than given by 
America under the American system. 

Show us. 

Not by arguments, dreams, blueprints, or 
imaginary figures, but the facts. 

Show us. 

Give us concrete evidence. Prove it by ex- 
ample, prove that any other system is better 
than ours. 

Prove that the system, founded on our 
Constitution, gives less life, less liberty, less 
opportunity, and less freedom, than any 
other system. 

Without a single political purpose, without 
a single hasty charge, without pointing a 
single finger of scorn, at any other system, 
let us review what we have; appraise, judge, 
evaluate, and know what we have before 
we trade it for any other form of government 
or bow to any other as being superior to ours, 

Benjamin Hill stated: “The Constitution is 
my only client, its preservation is the only 
fee I ask.”” That is my credo. I ask no fee 
for my effort to preserve freedoms for “we, the 
people.” 





Budget Bureau Report on Panama Canal 
Tolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission heretofore granted, I in- 
clude as part of these remarks an edito- 
rial from the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
under date of March 15, 1950, entitled 
“Budget Bureau Report on Panama Tolls 
Errs in Not Recognizing Defense Value 
of Canal.” 

The editorial follows: 


SERIOUS FAILURE—BUDGET BUREAU REPORT ON 
PANAMA TOLLS ERRS IN Not RECOGNIZING 
DEFENSE VALUE OF CANAL 
Pursuant to studies looking toward a revi- 

sion of Panama Canal toll charges, the 

United States Budget Bureau issued a report 

and recommendations concerning Canal tolls. 

In most of its aspects, the report has been 
greeted favorably by shipping interests. 

However, the report is seriously defective 
in one respect, from the standpoint of west 
coast shipping, and is open to criticism on 
this point. 

As the National Federation of American 
Shipping has pointed out, in analyzing the 
report, the Budget Bureau has failed to take 
into consideration the national-defense 
value and function of the Canal. 

Under its recommendations, the entire 
eapital investment of the Canal would be 
included in the base for computation of toll 
charges. 

What this means, of course, is that ship- 
ping operators in the intercoastal or inter- 
national trade would still be required to pay, 
in tolls, for a national-defense project. 

This is manifestly unfair to private ship- 
ping cperators, for it requires them to pay for 
something which is essentially a Government 
f-inction and which should be paid for by the 
Government. 

Such an arrangement, naturally, makes for 
higher tolls—which have an adverse effect 
on the shipping of San Francisco and other 
west-coast ports. 

Shipping inverests and labor, civic and 
business groups on this coast have been ex- 
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erting themselves to combat this viewpoint, 
and in any final action on Canal tolls Con- 
gress should give heed to their side of the 
question. 

The cost of national defense—and the cost 
of the Canal very largely represents a na- 
tional-defense item—should not be thrown 
on the shipping operators. 

Even the Budget Bureau’s report concedes 
that the Canal was built for purposes of de- 
fense as well as commerce, and that it would 





was primary. 

The report has recommended a division 
between the Government and the commer- 
cial functions of the Canal. 

The former would be placed in the newly 
created Canal Zone Government; the lat- 
ter would be assigned to the Panama Rail- 
road Company, to be known as the Panama 
Canal Company. 

“A logical, businesslike way” to give ade- 
quate recognition to the national-defense 
value of the Canal in toll computations, the 
Pacific American Steamship Association ob- 
served, would be “to reduce the capital cost 
of the newly proposed Canal company so 
that interest will be charged to commercial 
Canal users only on the basis of the Canal’s 
commercial value.” 

In any final formulation of policy regard- 
ing Canal toll charges, Congress should in- 
sist that this be done. 

Otherwise, shipping operators will have to 
bear an unfair share of Cer al costs, imposed 
through unjustly high toll charges, and the 
maritime commerce of our port and others 
c- this coast will suffer in consequence. 





Inspections by Representatives of the 
Department of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I have recently received copy of a letter 
written by the president of Row, Peter- 
son & Co. which gives so vivid a picture of 
methods that have been permitted to 
creep into our industrial methods that 
can never be often enough brought to the 
fore of the consciousness of the member- 
ship of this House and the people of the 
United States. Weare constantly insist- 
ing ours is still a free economy. This 
letter presents certain doubts which I 
submit should give us pause: 

Row, 

Evanston 

Mr. Maurice J. TOBIN, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Last Thursday I re- 
turned from an out-of-town trip to find one 
of your Official representatives in the Office 
inspecting almost everything. From Thurs- 
aay morning to Monday night he bothered 
our office manager, annoyed our treasurer 
and bookkeeper, irritated me a little bit, and 
contrived to take up the useful time of 15 
or 20 other people out of a small cffice of 
70 or so persons. 

He was pleasant encugl shall he 
nameless because after all he was but a minor 
vassal of the slave state, and I expect his 
counterpart is in every nook and cranny of 
the land. I gather, however, that all of the 
people he interviewed were divided betwee! 


amusement and irritation and had somewhat 


ETERSON & Co., 
Ill., March 20, 1950. 
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teakettle” to use the language of one 

f my favorite boatswain mate friends. 

He uncovered some crimes, too: 

1. By diligent questioning he discovered 
that one of our editors had taken a manu- 

ipt home over the weekend and had done 
some work on it. She wasn’t paid overtime 
either. In fact, until adroitly sweated out of 
her, no one had previously been aware of 
this alarming condition. 

2. Another editor had been guilty of re- 
peatedly working overtime for some period 
because she wanted to get two extra weeks’ 
vacation to extend her trip to Europe. This 
she was alarmed to discover, is contrary to 
section something or other which says that 
all overtime must be paid for in the week 
committed. 

3. The third and most serious crime is in 
process of commission. Your minion left a 
directive to the effect that some kind of a 
time clock, or book, or other watch dog must 
be kept on all of our editorial personnel. 
This involves some difficulty. I do not in- 
tend to personally check them in and out and 
besides, I am out of town a good bit. I cer- 
tainly would not want to impose on one of 
the editors the task of checking on the 
balance, and to ask each editor to keep track 
of his or her own time, while it might be a 
logical procedure, would certainly break 
down at the end of the first week. As a 
matter of fact, consider the utter futility 
of any such registration scheme unless it 
were accompanied by guards at the front 
and back doors to search everyone leaving 
and entering the premises (refer to crime 
1). What, also, is to be done about the most 
valuable part of an editor’s work; namely, the 
idea which comes to one who wakes up 
between 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning? Is 
this to be overlooked? 

We will freely admit that our combina- 
tion scheme of a small drawing account with 
a split-up of the profits at the year’s end 
does not fit the Federal statutes. We will be 
glad to pay any one of our people in ac- 
cordance with the Federal statutes quite 
rigorously (if he or she will keep his own 
time), and we will be glad to include in the 
overtime the Sunday morning hour soaking 
the feet after the Saturday night dance 
should any one of our people express a desire 
to be paid in this fashion instead of in ac- 
cordance with our present scheme. I doubt 
if this will eventuate because no signs of 
feeble mindedness have yet been apparent in 
our staff. 

I am impelled to write you this letter and 
send copies to the Members of Congress be- 
cause I have heard rumors from almost 
everyone to whom I talk that the thing most 
urgently needed in the Federal Government 
is a radical cut in expenditures. Since any- 
one can get the kind of government that 
your department is promoting very simply 
by going straight to Russia, it seems unnec- 
essary to develop it here, and the implica- 
tions are that Congressmen could find room 
for a large initial saving in expenses by 
sharply chopping the funds of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Very truly, 
GorDON M. JONEs, President. 


of an urge to throw him out the door “ 
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Depletion or Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the following address by 
Charles D. Fogle, of Marietta, Ohio: 


DEPLETION OR DESTRUCTION 


(By Charles D. Fogle, of Fogle & Fogle, law- 
yers, Marietta, Ohio, general counsel for 
Ohio Oil and Gas Association) 


At first impression, it might seem that a 
discussion of the 27'4-percent-depletion 
allowance in favor of the oil and gas indus- 
try and reasons for its continuation would 
be a highly technical one. A casual hearer 
might assume that it is a matter of concern 
to a relatively small group. 

Actually, it involves two things of direct 
concern to every American—oil and gas and 
income taxes. In our highly industrialized 
society, we cannot live without these nat- 
ural resources. In our Nation of highly de- 
veloped government, we cannot survive with- 
out income taxes. Oil and gas producers are 
completely willing to pay their share of 
income taxes. But the tax must be fair if 
they are to continue to be income-producing. 

An argument for retention of the deple- 
tion allowance is an argument for a fair 
income tax. It is not an attempt by a spe- 
cial group to avoid or duck fair taxes. It is 
not a new idea. What is new, or fairly new, 
is the theory that the industry should sud- 
denly be deprived of a consideration under 
the income-tax law it has enjoyed for a 
quarter century. 

The industry is not asking that it be per- 
mitted to pay less than its fair share of the 
tax burden. It is only asking that it not be 

axed out of business. 

The theory of an income tax in the United 
States dates back to Civil War days. 

We are constantly being told that the 
major part of the Federal Government's in- 
come goes to pay for past wars and to prevent 
new ones. That was as true in the time of 
the Civil War as it is today in the cold war. 
The first Federal income-tax law was passed 
by Congress to pay for the Civil War. That 
was in 1861. 

Although this was the first income-tax law, 
no taxes were actually collected under it. It 
was superseded by a law which became ef- 
fective December 1, 1862. This law was fur- 
ther changed and amended and an income 
tax was in effect until 1872, when the act 
of 1870 cxpired by its own terms. 

Then 24 years later came a Federal income- 
tax law on net income. The rate was a flat 
2 percent upon all income above $4,000. 

Reviewing the controversy that preceded 
the enactment of this 2-percent tax law we 
can smile—and we might well smile. Cer- 
tain political factions in those days were 
all out in favor of the new Federal income 
tax. Others opposed it on the grounds that 
it was socialistic to levy such a tax in times 
of peace. Advocates of it were found main- 
ly among the Populists and Democrats of 
the West. But the East fought it and 
fought it bitterly, even though the rate was, 
as stated, 2 percent. 

Then in 1895, the United States Supreme 
Court when asked to review the income-tax 
question ruled by a split decision that the 
income-tax law was unconstitutional. Four 
judges dissented. The Court’s reason for 
ruling it unconstitutional was that it was a 
direct tax and not apportioned. 

The die was cast. It was evident by this 
time that the Nation favored the income 
tax. The sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution empowered Congress to levy and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, and no consideration was 
given to apportionment or to any census or 
enumeration. It was passed by Congress in 
1909 and ratified by three-fourths of the 
States in February 1913. 

After ratification of the amendment the 
Congress enacted a net income tax law in 
1913. The rates were graduated from 1 to 
7 percent. 
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In this very first income-tax law a care. 
ful distinction is made between taxation of 
income and taxation of capital. Congress 
worked on the proper theory that it is un- 
constitutional to tax capital by way of in- 
come tax. 

A special provision was written into this 
first income-tax law which would protect 
producers of oil and gas from being taxed on 
their capital. That provision came to be 
known as the depletion allowance. Actu- 
ally, it is a type of deduction. The first de- 
pletion allowance was a deduction of 5 per- 
cent of the value of the production at the 
mouth of the well. 

So we see that the depletion allowance 
is not only not a new idea, but that it dates 
— to the time of the original income-tax 
aw. 

The depletion allowance for producers is 
an essential part of the income-tax law. It 
is as basic and fundamental part of the the- 
ory of income tax as is the principle of de- 
preciation in real estate. 

The new income tax was only 5 years old 
when it was found that the depletion allow- 
ance as written in the first law was inade- 
quate. It had not accomplished what it 
was designed to do; namely, prevent pro- 
ducers from being taxed on their capital. 
What had happened was that taxing a pro- 
ducer on 95 percent of the productiori from 
a lease, was, in effect, a tax on his capital. 

To correct this the revenue laws were re- 
vised in 1918 and the principle of deple- 
tion allowance was broadened. 

This revision marked the introduction of 
a new idea—the principle of fair market 
value. The new enactment said: 

“Where the taxpayer on or after March 
1, 1913, has discovered an oil and gas prop- 
erty and where the fair market value of the 
property is materially in excess of cost, the 
allowance for depletion shali be based upon 
the fair market value of the property at the 
date of discovery or within 30 days there- 
after.” 

A further revision came in 1921 when Con- 
gress limited the allowance to the net in- 
come from the property computed before 
deducting the depletion. This was to pre- 
vent the allowance for discovery depletion 
from exceeding the income from the prop- 
erty. In 1924 it was limited to 50 percent of 
the net income of the property and in 1926 
th2 law which is still in effect today was 
written, namely, 2714 percent of the gross 
or 50 percent of the net. 

What the 1926 revision did was to substi- 
tute percentage allowance for discovery al- 
lowance. The discovery allowance was good 
in theory, but it presented so many admin- 
istrative difficulties as to make it practically 
unworkable. In practice it also proved to 
be unfair and discriminatory. 

So the 27'%4-percent depletion allowance 
was decided upon in 1926 and has remained 
in effect until the present time. How so 
arbitrary a figure as 2714 came to be agreed 
u;2n deserves a word of explanation. 

Both theory of percentage depletion and 
the size of the percentage were arrived at 
by Congress after careful study. The Gov- 
ernment made a survey of oil-production 
operations from the years 1918 to 1925. That 
survey showed that the annual average de- 
pletion of capital invested by producers in 
finding oil and producing it was between 32 
and 33 percent. The House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill providing for a percentage- 
depletion allowance on gross income from a 
producing property of 30 percent in figuring 
taxes. The Senate passed a similar measure 
but setting the percentage at 25. The figure 
2714 percent represents a compromise be- 
tween these two. 

I have outlined the history of the deple- 
tion allowance merely to show that the prin- 
ciple of percent ge depletion has been long 
recognized in this country as a fair one. 
The history also shows that the amount 














decided upon is not a figure snatched from 
the thin air, but an amount agreed upon on 
th2 basis of long study. 

Depletion has been defined many ways, 
but most simply put, it is an allowance for 
the year-to-year decrease in value of prop- 
erty by withdrawal of minerals. 

As Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of 
Mexico, has said: 

“The theory of depletion is that a reduc- 
tio.. from current income should be allowed 
in order to compensate for capital invested 
in a natural resource which is exhausted 
by production; or putting it another way, 
an allowance for exhausting capital or some- 
thing that cannot be replaced, as oil or gas.” 

The percentage allowance is the only fair 
and reasonable method for figuring tax on 
the most unpredictable and capricious in- 
dustry in the country. 

Depletion aliowance is not a tax loophole. 
If it be a tax loophole, the hole should be 
closed, not simply made smaller as is being 
recommended by some so-called tax experts. 

Contrary to being a tax lcophole, the de- 
pletion allowance spells the difference to 
many small operators between survival and 
failure. To others it means the difference 
between making a fair profit and getting 
by by the skin of their teeth. 

The threat of removing or reducing the 
depletion allowance for oil and gas pro- 
dvcers is the unfair result of a frenzied search 
for more tax dollars. Under pressure the 
administration is frantically reviewing the 
traditional tax sources to see where it can 
gouge a little deeper. To disturb the deple- 
tion allowance to oil and gas producers would 
be really a masterpiece of illogical thinking. 
It would be literally killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. It makes no more sense 
than breaking up an old rosewood table for 
kindling because the shed is temporarily out 
of firewood. 

It would plug the gap to be sure. Today’s 
crisis would be solved, but what of tomorrow? 
What of the industry? It would mean tax- 
ing the capital of the members of a basic in- 
dustry. That is always a deadly and dan- 
gerous policy for any nation to pursue. 

In time it would have the effect of elimi- 
nating the independent producer. That in 
itself would be criminal. Of course, taxing 
any man out of business could never be con- 
sidered a demccratic practice. But aside 
from the personal tragedies of these thou- 
sands what would it mean to the Nation? 

In the first place, it would encourage mo- 
nopolies. Monopolies would be the inevi- 
table result because cnly the very large could 
survive uncer such a crushing burden. 

Second, it would mean a serious curtail- 
ment of the Nation's oil and gas production. 

Third, it would have the unmistakable 
effect of discouraging exploration. The 
search for oil and gas is an immensely risky 
business. There is no way of eliminating 
that risk. The opening of a dry well is an 
all too frequent experience of many opera- 
tors. The romantic tale of getting rich over- 
night on oil cuts a fine swath on the movie 
screen but the real-life facts tell a much 
grimmer story. 

As was once said by Chief Justice Matthew 
J. Kane, of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma: 

“To undertake to tax an oil or gas lease 
is to undertake to impose a tax upon the 
illimitable vista of hope.” 

Depletion is a recognition of the risky na- 
ture of the oil and gas industry. Costs of 
exploration and development are fantastic. 
The original purpose of percentage depletion 
was to permit the tax-free return of capital. 
It is this margin which permits the operator 
to discover and develop new wells. New dis- 
coveries are essential to the industry and 
they are essential to the Nation. In a time 
when we hear so much about the develop- 
é.ent of our natural resources it seems very 
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strange, indeed, to be also contemplating a 
tax increase which will have the effect of 
discouraging discovery. 

Only one wildcat in five finds production. 
Of all wells drilled in 1949—wildcais and 
development wells—more than one in three 
was dry. And this is not the whole story. 
Added to this woe is the fact that the costs 
of drilling increase geometrically as depths 
increase. In other words, a 10,000-fopt hole 
costs 10 times as much as one of 2,500 feet. 

It should be noted in connection with 
consideration of the high cost of explora- 
tion that it has been estimated by the Gov- 
ernment that from 75 to 90 percent of the 
wildcat wells and new discoveries in the 
Nation have been drilled by independent 
operators. 

Yet this is the group that would s 
mest by any tampering with the depletion 
allowance. 

And new discoveries are not the only man- 
ner in which the small fellow would be hurt. 
Reduction or removal of the depletion allow- 
ance would cause many stripper Wells to be 
abandoned and it would discourage second- 
ary recovery cperations. Although the out- 
put for stripper wells is small that output is 
needed to help swell the Nation’s total oil 
output. 

In days when we are struggling to build 
a strong defense and live in the consti ant 
threat of war it is no time to be talking 
about producing less oil. 

Depletion is not a tax loophole, it is not a 
special privilege allowed the oil industry 
alone. Depletion allowances are allowed in 
the following industries: coql, 5 percent; 
iron ore, lead, zinc and more than 20 other 
minerals, 15 percent; sulfur, 23 percent; 
and other mines including precious stones 
and salt, discovery limited to 50 percent of 
net. 

Finally, the threat of removal or re 
of the depletion allowance is a financial 
threat not only to the oil and gas industry 
but to the Nation as a whole. The industry 
controls 5 percent of our national wealth, 
enjoys 244 percent of our national income— 
but—the “petroleum industry and its prod- 
ucts pays 12 percent of ail our taxes, national 
and State and local. 

In one year alone—1948—-the 
paid out $1,200,000,000 in oil and gas royal- 
ties, and lease bonuses and rentals. 

Thirty-seven States, 28 of them oil and 
gas producing, benefited from this expendi- 
ture. This means jobs and it means pur- 
chasing power. It helped not only men in 
the industry but the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker in all 37 States. 

It is impossible to estimate the disastrous 
effect upon American business if oil and gas 
production is seriously curtailed. And cur- 
tailed it will be if depletion is not allowed 
thousands of small producers. 

he industry is ready and willing to bear 
its fair share of the tax burden. It always 
has. It is not asking special favors. It is 
merely asking to be permittcd to stay in 
business. To stay in business, incidentally, 
so it will be on hand 10, 20 and 30 years 
from now when the income tax man comes 
around. The same Federal treasury which 
would be bulging this year if it ravaged the 
oil and gas industry might well be rattling 
in years to come. 

The 27'4 percent of receipts limited to 
50 percent of net income from oil and gas 
properties is a tax exemption and not a de- 
pletion income. It is a deserved tax ex- 
emption. To take the exemption away would 
be asset confiscation, to reduce the exemp- 
tion would be partial asset confiscation. 
Neither is justified. Removal or reduction 
will cripple. A tax crippled industry can’t 
produce. It is depletion exemption at 2714 
percent or industry destruction. 
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Woman of the Week 


EXTENSION ad REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. MARSALIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1950 
Mr. MARSALITS. Mir. Speaker, I am 
orting herewith an article entitled 


Toman of the Week” by Glad Morath, 
i.ppeared in the Colorado Springs 
te-Tel legraph on Saturday, April 
50. It pertains to the life and ac- 
tivities of Mrs. Lillian H. Kerr, a resident 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., for many 
years, who has been nationally promi- 
nent in connection with the equal rights 
for women movement. She was one of 
the three women who composed the 
present proposed equal-rights amend- 
ment in 1923 at Colorado Springs. 

Since this amendment has already 
passed the Senate and a discharge peti- 
tion for its consideration by the House 
is now pending, I believe it most perti- 
nent that the article be brought to the 
attention of the Members of this body. 
The National Woman’s Party has also 
requested that it be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

Mrs. Kerr has been most outstanding 
in civic and political affairs, and I feel 
certain that the Members will enjoy 
reading this brief résumé of her history 
and activities. 

The article follows: 

WOMAN OF THE WEEK 
(By Glad Morath) 

When the suffrage amendment was added 
to the Constitution of the United States in 
1920, most of us believed that women hac 
been given complete equality with men, and 
that nothing mor was to be desired in the 
way of women’s rights. On the contrary, 
most State laws still deny to women many 
rights enjoyed by men. In 1923, right here in 
the city of sunshine, three women composed 
the text of a proposed equal-rights amend- 
ment, which would supersede State laws anc 
give all women of the country equal rights 
and privileges with men under the law. One 
of these women was Mrs. Lillian H. Kerr, 
whose name for 50 years has been synony- 
mous with any cause she believes to be bene- 
ficial to women. For 27 years Mrs. Kerr has 
worked personally, through the National 
Women’s Party, and by writing letters to 
Congressmen, Senators, and members of the 
Judiciary Committee to get this amendment 
before Congress. In the welter of H-bomb and 
crime news, few of us noticed that on Janu- 
ary 25, the amendment passed the Senate by 
a vote of 63 to 16. 

The text of the amendment reads: 

“Equal rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex. 

“Congress and the several States shall have 
the power, Within their respective jurisdic- 
tions to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

“This amendment shall take effect 1 year 
after the date of ratification.” 

A few minutes before the vote was taken, a 
crippling and limiting rider, known as the 
Hayden rider, was attached, which Mrs. Kerr 
and members of the Women’s Party feel al- 
most nullifies the power of the amendment. 
It reads: 

“The provisi s article shall not be 
ccenstrued to impair any rights, benefits 
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exemptions now or hereafter conferred on 
persons of the female sex.” 

Naturally Mrs. Kerr will go on with her 
personal protests and will seek support for 
the passage of the original amendment, sans 
the rider, through clubs and individuals, and 
by supporting further action by the National 
Women’s Party, which she helped to organize 
and of which she is an officer. She is also a 
member of the World Woman's Party. 

“We are the political descendants of Susan 
B. Anthony,” declares Mrs. Kerr. “It took 
75 years to get suffrage, and it has taken 27 
years to get the equal-rights amendment 
before Congress. 

“There are only two rights for women that 
are nationally assured. One is tht right to 
vote and the other is the right to choose cit- 
izenship when marrying an alien. Ali other 
rights are matters of State law. Colorado 
has the best State laws for women in the 
whole country.” 

The fact that Mrs. Kerr has devoted a large 
part of the 50 years of her residence in Colo- 
rado to politics no doubt has much to do 
with the good fortune of Colorado women. 

“Peace is the most important problem of 
all,” observes Mrs. Kerr. “Without peace 
nothing else matters. My second concern is 
always for the advancement of women. I 
glory in the things women are doing and the 
wonderful careers they are building for them- 
selves. For the second time in 30 years the 
National Women’s Party is conducting re- 
search in each State to uncover laws that are 
discriminatory to women. 

“In some States,’’ declares Mrs. Kerr, “a 
man can take a woman’s salary. In others 
she can have no legal say about her chil- 
dren—her husband has their sole legal 
custody.” 

Mrs. Kerr, who lived in Texas before com- 
ing to Colorado, was the first feminine no- 
tary public in the Panhandle. 

“I think I may have been the first in the 
whole State of Texas,” she says. “Some 
people would not accept my seal because of 
my sex. I once sold property there, and could 
not close the deal without my husband’s 
signature.” 

In 1918 Mrs. Kerr started the movemr 1t in 
Colorado Springs for municipal ownership of 
utilities, presenting to the city council on 
November 1, 1918, a petition signed by 600 
citizens. Her efforts were not fully rewarded 
until 1925, when municipal ownership took 
effect. During the intervening years she and 
her helpers wrote to other cities, getting all 
the available information possible as to the 
differences in consumer costs. 

Mrs. Kerr is the widow of the late Robert 
Kerr, former county judge, who passed away 
in 1928. She was born in Independence, 
Iowa, in 1867, and was 83 years old on her 
last birthday. While her activities are cur- 
tailed because of her advancing age her mind 
and her thoughts are young and sharp from 
constructive usage. She is still the “power 
behind the throne” in many activities of 
women’s organizations in Colorado Springs. 
A brief review of her activities gives a clear 
picture of her determination to work for the 
benefit of humanity in general and women 
in particular. 

Mrs. Kerr organized, and was the first pres- 
laent gf the Colorado Springs Woman’s Club. 
For many years she conducted classes in 
parliamentary law and current events, en- 
abling club women to learn smooth and busi- 
nesslike rules for presiding at meetings and 
to keep informed on national and interna- 
tional events. Her pupils were outstanding 
women in all professions and lines of busi- 
ness, as well as those who conducted more or 
less social groups. 

A member of the Zebulon Pike Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, she 
served as State parliamentarian for the or- 
rx 3 years. She is a member of 
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the north end WCTU, and has always been 
an active exponent of the temperance cause, 
and is a member of the First Congregational 
Church. 

She was originally a Republican but sup- 
ported Theodore Roosevelt when he broke 
from the party. She served as a delegate to 
the Bull Moose Convention which nominated 
him in Chicago. Later, she became a Demo- 
crat, and.in 1924 ran for Congress. 

At one time she served as chairman of the 
civil service committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, because of her strong 
belief in the merit system. During World 
War I she served as a Red Cross worker at 
headquarters, and was a member of the 
speakers’ bureau of El Paso County for the 
Liberty Loan drives. Later, she went to 
Washington, D. C., serving in the department 
of compensations and claims, in the War 
Risk Bureau. After the war, she took the 
field for ratification of the suffrage amend- 
ment, working in Colorado, Oklahoma, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, and Washington. These 
five States were among the first 36 to ratify 
the amendment. 

She was long active in YWCA work, and 
was organizer of the women’s auxiliary of the 
YMCA. For 10 years she was a member of 


_ the faculty of the Labor College of Colorado 


Springs. She was active in the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, and was named 
an honorary member of Alpha Iota, a young 
business women’s sorority, which she helped 
organize years ago. In the days when dis- 
armament seemed to spell world peace, Mrs. 
Kerr was appointed from Washington as 
chairman of the women’s committee for 
world disarmament, an emergency commit- 
tee to push the Borah resolution for a world 
conference on disarmament. She is a mem- 
ber of the Peoples’ Mandate for Peace, an or- 
ganization primarily interested in Pan Amer- 
ican affairs where women are concerned. 

She was a charter member of the Drama 
League, fro:n which grew the Civic Players, 
and was president of the organization at the 
time the Fine Arts Center was opened to the 
organization. She was occasionally seen in 
dramatic parts, displaying histrionic ability 
as well as political finesse. 

Mrs. Kerr had an exceptionally happy and 
successful married life, and is far from be- 
ing a manhater, or a masculine-type suffra- 
gette, but she strongly believes that men 
have forfeited the right to govern, and that 
women will have to take over if there is to 
be any lasting peace in the world. 

“Men have ruled the world for thousands 
of years,” she observes. “And what have they 
accomplished? Wars and more wars. Now 
we don’t dare to have another war, or the 
human race will be destroyed. So it’s high 
time women took the reins. Things can’t go 
on this way. The women can stop it, and 
they will. I’m very optimistic on this point.” 

When the women of the United States go 
to the polls to vote, they forget that that 
privilege is a comparatively new one. Few, 
if any know or remember the struggle women 
like Mrs. Kerr endured to bring about this 
privilege. Some of the severest critics of the 
suffrage movement were women, and it was 
quite the thing to ridicule and caricature 
those who pioneered in the campaign. But, 
as always in a successful crusade, the pio- 
neers seldom receive the credit they de- 
serve, and the fruits of their labors are en- 
joyed even by her critics. 

No doubt, an equal-rights amendment in 
some form will eventually be passed, again 
through the efforts of a far-sighted few. 
And, if and when the history of the progress 
of women is written, Mrs. Kerr will deserve 
a place in the local, State, national, and 
international picture. She has unwaveringly 
followed what she believes to be the rigid 
path of duty, and few statesmen or public 
officials, have done as much for the general 






good of either sex. Regardless of her age or 
present limited activity, Mrs. Kerr will con- 
tinue to be a firebrand for the rights of her 
sex, and she is respectfully designated 
“woman of the week.” 





Tribute to Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, in the Wisconsin Jewish 
Chronicle 
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HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a very splendid tribute 
which has been paid to our senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] in the 
editorial pages of the Wisconsin Jewish 
Chronicle in the March 25, 1950, issue of 
this important publication. 

The editor pointed out the Senator’s 
splendid services in many humanitarian 
causes. I believe that this editorial will 
be of interest to my colleagues and to 
Americans of all faiths, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


For ENLIGHTENED STATESMANSHIP 


The Chronicle has always hewed to a non- 
partisan line in politics. We have steered 
clear of any alliances or entanglements with 
any party, and we have never endorsed any 
candidate or politician, however worthy may 
have been his record. We have believed that 
party and personality was a choice which our 
readers were sufficiently intelligent to de- 
termine for themselves. 

It is, therefore, somewhat of a rarity that 
these editorial columns should single out 
Senator ALEXANDER WuLEy for particular 
praise, but we find that the senior Wiscon- 
sin Senator has been most conspicuous of 
recent months in his earnest advocacy of 
affairs which deal with matters most hu- 
manitarian in their context. He has been 
sympathetic and understanding in legisla- 
tion dealing with human rights, and he has 
exhibited a keen interest and assumed a 
forward position in the espousal of causes 
relating to international justice for Israel. 

We commend Senator Witey for his atti- 
tude and fight in behalf of the liberalized 
DP legislation before the Senate; for his 
strength and fortitude in advancing the 
adoption by the United States of the Geno- 
cide Convention, and for his deep concern 
with the disturbing signs of renewed hos- 
tility in the Far East, and his urgings upon 
the State Department that the latter express 
to Great Britain its anxiety concerning the 
tremendous shipments of arms being sent 
to the Arabs. 

We are mindful that Senator Writer will 
be a candidate to succeed himself this fall, 
and we therefore hasten to add that this is 
not intended to serve as an endorsement of 
Senator WILEY. We merely believe that 
credit should be given where it is due, and 
Senator WILEY has manifested qualities of 
enlightened statesmanship in several worth- 
while directions. 
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Expenditure of Government Funds for 
Purpose of Hearing Discussion of Bran- 
nan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
from the Richmond News-Leader. 

Tt appears to me that the propaganda 
machine of the Federal Government has 
reached a new low when it uses Govern- 
ment funds for the purpose of hearing 
the Secretary of Agriculture explain the 
Brannan plan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

EIGHT DOLLARS A DAy To LISTEN TO 
Mr. BRANNAN 


Farmers who have been paid by the Gov- 
ernment for fertilizing their land, raising 
legumes to improve their land, planting 
trees to keep their land from eroding, turn- 
ing under green crops to increase the value 
of their land, and growing anything they like 
on it later whether there is any market for 
it or not, are now being paid by the Gov- 
ernment to attend political meetings, at 
which the Government pays the speakers to 
speak to them. 

This latest example of prodigal squander- 
ing of public money was disclosed at St. 
Paul, Minn., on April 4, when Senator 
Husert H. HumpHReyY, who is being paid 
$15,000 a year to attend to legislative duties 
in the United States Senate, and Secretary 
Charles W. Brannan, who receives $22,500 
a year to administer the Department of 
Agriculture, traveled at Government expense 
to St. Paul. They went there to urge sup- 
port of the Brannan plan to a group of farm- 
ers, all of whom had been paid $8 a day and 
traveling expenses to come from all over 
Minnesota to hear them. So far as can be 
learned, the meeting of 5,000 community 
committeemen, summoned by the Production 
and Marketing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, had no other pur- 
pose than to afford the committeemen an 
opportunity to see and to hear our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan. 
“We feel,” the official PMA letter announcing 
the meeting stated, “it is extremely impor- 
tant for you to have this chance to hear 
your Secretary, who is making a terrific fight 
to maintain some measure of economic sta- 
bility for farmers.” 

To make it worth the committeemen’s time 
to come, they were told their expenses to and 
from St. Paul would be paid and per diem of 
$8 -7ould be allowed for 1 or 2 days. In per 
diem alone, this meeting cost the taxpayers 
more than $40,000—there is no way of esti- 
mating how much more it cost them in trav- 
eling expenses—Mr. Brannan’s expenses for 
the trip, including an entourage of seven 
which he took with him, have been estimated 
at $15,000; anything between $75,000 and 
$100,000 is a reasonable estimate of the total 
cost of this one meeting to the taxpayers. 
And at the meeting, Mr. Brannan was quoted 
as saying that it was one of several that are 
being held throughout the country. 

According to all press and other accounts, 
Mr. Brannan divided his speech between an 
impassioned appeal for support of the Bran- 


nan pian and an attack on the present Agri- 
cultural Act, during which he frequently as- 
sailed Allen B. Klein, the head of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, who supports it. Now Mr. 
Brannan may not like the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, but it is the law of the land; Mr. 
Brannan is charged with administering it 
and has sworn to do so. Under any circum- 
stances, the propriety of his denouncing it 
throughout the country and lobbying for 
passage of his own bill, would be question- 
able. There is no question at all whether 
public money should be used to pay audi- 
ences to hear him do so. Clearly it should 
not. If no worse can be said for it, this con- 
stitutes a shocking extravagance in the use 
of public funds, the more outrageous and 
indefensible in that it occurs at a time when 
the Nation is running a deficit of $5,000,- 
000,000 a year. 


LT 


Government Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an editorial 
entitled “Deficit Grows—and Still Con- 
gress Votes Spending,” from the Phila- 
Celphia Inquirer of this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[Cericir Grows—ANp STILL CONGRESS VOTES 
SPENDING 


It is not necessary to accept as final the 
estimate of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue that the deficit this 
fiscal year will reach $6,700,000,000 to recog- 
nize that red-ink spending is still a top 
national problem. 

Yet by its vote authorizing the spending 
of $1,500,000,000 for navigation aids and 
flood-control projects in various sections of 
the country, the Senate has afforded alarm- 
ing signs that it is still following a head- 
in-the-sand policy when it comes to dealing 
with the deficit situation. 

And unfortunately, the Senate is not alone 
in this. The House passed a similar water- 
ways bill, allowing for spending $1,117,009,000. 
The Senate simply raised the amount—and 
for projects which Senator Pau DovGLas 
rightly termed “flagrant examples of pork.” 

This is the kind of legislation that breeds 
deficits. Worse than that, it reflects the cus- 
tom of Congressmen, especially in election 
years, of putting politics before any obliga- 
tion to face the responsibility for the finan- 
cial stability of the Federal Government. 
Sectional interests and vote swapping com- 
bine to build up a costly list of a flood-control 
project here, a dredging project there, until 
the Government is committeed to spend 
billions it doesn’t have. 

Such reckless voting has brought us to a 
situation where the deficit, according to the 
joint committee staff, will be $1,200,000,000 
more than forecast by President Truman. 
The staff may be wrong, but its record is at 
least as good as the President's in these 
matters. 

Mr. Truman cannot escape his own respon- 
sibility for this situation. He has presented 
huge budgets without apparent concern for 
the fact that they can’t be financed out of 
current revenue. But even his inflated 
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budgets didn't include an appropriation for 
the waterways projects this year. 

Congress should face the financial facts 
and refuse to vote the waterways appro- 
priations—still necessary before this addi- 
tional drain on the Treasury can become a 
reality. If the deficit menace is to be ended 
Congress will have to do more. It will have 
to stop committing the Government to pres- 
ent or future spending unless it has made 
sure that the revenue will be enough to 
pay the bilis. 


My Dear Mr. Truman 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “My Dear Mr. Truman,” pub- 
lished in the Sussex Countian, of George- 
town, Del., on April 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


My DEAR Mr. TRUMAN 


With your vast national and international 
interests, you are not cognizant of the fact, 
probably, that there is a little county in 
Delaware by the name of Sussex. There was, 
however, an important news story coming out 
of our northernmost border town of Milford 
last week that you should have read. It 
had to do with jobless benefits. This story 
appeared in the Wilmington papers the same 
day that you asked Congress to hike un- 
employment compensation to $30 a week, 
plus additional pay for dependents. Here’s 
the Milford story: 

This small town in Delaware decided to of- 
fer jobs to 10 men who were receiving un- 
employment compensation. What hap- 
pened? Of the 10 notified to report for work, 
5 failed to show up and were automatically 
dropped from relief rolls. The sixth man im- 
mediately obtained a job in private industry. 
He was dropped from relief, as well as another 
man who worked only 1 day and quit. 
Seventy-five percent of the loafers were 
weeded out. 

Mr. Truman, don’t you know—all the rest 
of us do—that what is the case in Milford is 
true in your home town in Missouri as well 
as in the great cities of this vast country. 
Seventy-five percent of those receiving Uncle 
Sam’s dole are not deserving of it. You are 
going on the false assumption that all men 
are industrious and want to work. You know 
human nature better than that. If you keep 
on increasing the amount paid to the unem- 
ployed, you are making this Nation a land of 
loafers. You'll get more votes next election, 
but you are “selling the United States down 
the river,” and making a lot of hardworking 
citizens support a lot of lazy people. 

Try the Milford “work-relief” plan through- 
out this country. You will find out, as quick- 
ly as Milford did, that you and Uncle Sam 
are being taken for a ride; that billions of 
dollars are being wasted that could go for 
defense. If you keep on, you are going to 
take the incentive to work away from all of 
is. If compensations go up to $30 a week, 
plus additional pay for dependents, why most 
of the citizens will do better by themselves 
if they quit work. Why should we lift when 
we get better pay if we lea Please, Mr. 
Truman, check the Milford 
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A Review and a Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Review and a Waraing,” pub- 
lished in the bulletin of the metal trades 
department of the American Federation 
of Labor, of March 19, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

A REVIEW AND A WARNING 


The metal trades department is again 
compelled to call to the attention of all, the 
shameful imposition being practiced upon 
the navy yard employee by the United States 
Department of Defense 

We cannot accept lightly the discarding 
of the rights of the civilian navy yard worker. 
Not only his right to work; not only the 
forced abandonment of his home; not only 
the necessity of his seeking employment in 
sections of the country far distant from the 
community in which he has established roots, 
but the crowning assault has been made 
upon him and upon all American labor, to 
have forced, captive, and lesser-paid labor 
perform the work for which the navy yard 
civilian worker is traditionally called upon 
to perform. This is work for which his train- 
ing eminently fits him, work which a statute 
of the United States says he shall perform. 

We refer to the ever-expanding use by the 
Department of the Navy of enlisted personnel 
in the naval shipyards and their replace- 
ment of the civilian worker. 

This charge is frequently denied by the 
Officials of the Department of Defense, but 
denials do not change the facts. The files 
and records of the metal-trades department 
are replete with cases, including the nature 
of the work performed, the location, the 
dates, and all other information pertinent. 

Members of Congress have protested to no 
avail. Regrettable as it may seem, unbe- 
lievable as it may sound, Congressmen pro- 
esting have been given the same run-around 
as has the navy-yard worker. Quite true, 
letters answering Congressmen’s protests, 
bearing the signature of the top official down 
through to lesser officials, have been sent 
denying that enlisted personnel are replacing 
civilians. These replies all attempt at justi- 
fication of the Navy Department’s practices, 
rather than an acceptance of the issue, or a 
denial, or admittance that they are in viola- 
tion of the intent or spirit of the statute 
of 1912, which statute prescribes limitations 
on work which the enlisted personnel shall 
perform. 

It is also interesting to note that, although 
these letters to the Congressmen bear differ- 
ent signatures, the replies are so alike in 
each iftstance that, to say the least, they 
challenge the theory of coincidence. 

To emphasize the position of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, it is best to reprint two 
orders issued by the Secretary which speak 
for themselves. The first was issued October 
14, 1949. 

“The Department of Defense is responsible 
for the security of our country. Civilian 
employees share fully in that responsibility. 
Use of civilian employees affords abilities not 
otherwise available, assures continuity of ad- 
ministration and operation, and provides a 
nucleus of trained personnel necessary for 
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expansion in any emergency. Because civil- 
ian employees free military personnel for 
primarily military duties, they will be utilized 
in all positions which do not require mili- 
tary skills or military incumbents for reasons 
of training, security, or discipline. 

“The establishment of a work environment 
in which civilian employees will be able to 
contribute most effectively shall be the re- 
sponsibility of every person who plans or 
directs the work of others. Supervisors will 
provide sprozressive and constructive leader- 
ship to individual employees and shall en- 
deavor to create sound management-em- 
ployee relationships. They will insure that 
every employee understands what is expected 
of him, to whom he is responsible, and his 
work relationships with his fellow workers. 
Productive efficiency can be built only upon 
a recognition of the individual as the basis 
of the organization and through application 
of sound principles of human relations. 

“The following principles will guide the 
conduct of human relations in the Depart- 
ment of Defense: 

“1. There shall be no discrimination be- 
cause of race, sex, color, religion, national 
origin, lawful political affiliation, or physical 
handicap. 

“2. Employees shall be placed in jobs for 
which they are best fitted and shall be given 
opportunities for advancement, 

“3. Training necessary to insure improved 
performance and individual development 
shall be provided. 

“4. Appraisal of work performance shall be 
made fairly and objectively on a continuing 
basis and such appraisal shall be discussed 
with employees. 

“5. Within whatever compensation sched- 
ule is applicable, employees shall receive 
equal pay for work of equal difficulty and 
responsibility. 

“6. Working conditions shall be made safe 
and healthful as possible. 

“7. Recognizing that a well-informed work 
force is a productive work force, employees 
shall be informed, insofar as possible, of 
plans and policies affecting them and their 
work. 

“8. Employees shall be encouraged to ex- 
press themselves concerning improvement 
of work method and working conditions. 

“9. Employees shall have the right, with- 
out interference, coercion, restraint, or re- 
prisal, to join or refrain from joining any law- 
ful employee organization or association. 

“10. Any employees having a grievance 
shall be accorded a fair and prompt discus- 
sion with the supervisor immediately con- 
cerned and, failing prompt and statisfactory 
adjustment, he shall have a right to appeal, 
under established grievance procedure. In 
presenting a grievance, an employee shall be 
free from interference, restraint, or reprisal, 
and he may designate a representative of his 
own choice to assist him. 

“Maintenance of sound management-em- 
ployee relations is not the responsibility of 
management alone. The Department of De- 
fense recognizes its obligations to its employ- 
ees. In return, it makes reasonable demands 
of employees to discharge conscientiously 
their assigned duties in the most effective 
manner possible, to respect administrative 
authority of those directing their work, and 
to observe the spirit as well as the letter of 
the laws and regulations governing their 
official conduct. 

“This policy is applicable throughout the 
Department of Defense. The Secretaries of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force will 
assure that it is made effective within their 
respective departments. 

“Louis JOHNSON.” 


The metal trades department and its con- 
stituent organizations can, and do subscribe 
to this statement. 

But, what happened? Either the state- 
ment was contrary to the practices being 








carried on, or someone was responsible for 
the Secretary making another one on the 
same subject. 

The first release could not have been much 
more than circulated when the second ap- 
peared within a period of 60 days—December 
14,1949. The high-sounding pronunciations 
of October 14, of human relations were for- 
gotten. 

In their place were apologies for, and 
denials of intent of the October 14 state. 
ment, evasion of the issue and the magnify- 
ing of training, inconsistency, and finally, 
the mailed military fist. We quote this 
statement: 


“Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 
of the Air Force 

“The over-all statement of personnel policy 
for civilian employees in the Department of 
Defense, released on October 14, 1949, con- 
tained the following sentence: 

“Because civilian employees free military 
personnel for primarily military duties, they 
will be utilized in all positions which do not 
require military skills or military incum- 
bents for reasons of training, security, or 
discipline.’ 

“The question has been raised as to 
whether this statement of policy would re- 
quire that civilian employees be hired to 
perform necessary repair and maintenance 
work on military equipment or facilities, 
even though military personnel are available 
to perform the work because, temporarily, 
they are not required for primarily military 
duties. 

“The quoted statement of policy recognizes 
that certain positions will require the use 
of military personnel for reasons of training. 
This is particularly true of operations in- 
volving the necessary repair and maintenance 
of military equipment or facilities, in view of 
the requirement that military personnel be 
able to carry on these operations under con- 
ditions which preclude the use of civilian 
personnel. However, aside from the question 
of training, it is not my intention that this 
policy statement be construed so as to re- 
quire the employment of civilians when mili- 
tary personnel are temporarily available for 
these operations, since any such construc- 
tion would cause unnecessary expenditures 
of public funds and would prevent the real- 
ization of the economics in operations for 
which we must constantly strive. Therefore 
this statement must be construed to mean 
that whenever military personnel are avail- 
able because, temporarily, they are not re- 
quired for primarily military duties they 
shall be utilized, in the interest of economy, 
to perform necessary repair and maintenance 
operations on militay equipment or faclities. 

“This will not, of course, change the orig- 
inal intent of the policy statement and 
authorize the use on a continuing basis of 
military personnel on jobs which are pri- 
marily civilian in character and where the 
factors of training, security, or discipline are 
not present. 

“LovUIs JOHNSON.” 


We cannot accept the thesis of this De- 
cember 14 declaration and remain or hope 
to remain very long free American workmen. 

It becomes more and more apparent that 
the last one to profit by experience is the 
United States Government, and in this in- 
stance, the United States Navy Department. 

So the record may be complete, let us 
review briefly the navy-yard worker and his 
accomplishments. 

First, there was a tremendous expansion 
in shore facilities prior to the emergency 
preceding World War II. It reached its peak 
somewhere in 1945. Thousands of skilled 
men, responding to the call of their Gov- 
ernment, moved into naval shipyard areas 
and went to work, in many instances, at 
much lower rates of pay than they ccuid 
have received in most other industries. Many 














of these skilled mechanics subjected them- 
selves to additional training to fit them for 
navy-yard work. This training came from 
association with and benefiting by the ex- 
perience of the skilled navy-yard men who 
had made naval shipyard work their career. 
Many of these navy-yard workers had never 
worked anywhere else. They had learned 
their trade there and were accepted as being 
the highest type of mechanic. They were 
part of the community in which the shore 
facilities were located. They purchased 
homes. Their children attended school in 
the same area, and in many instances, as- 
pired to succeed their fathers in navy-yard 
work. At least all of these people were de- 
pendent upon navy-yard employment in one 
form or another. They were an essential 
part of the economy of the section iz. which 
they lived. 

Among the many thousands of new em- 
ployes in the yards were some not so highly 
skilled as the regular navy-yard worker or 
the journeyman mechanic. Thousands of 
navy-yard employees, following the same 
course of employees in private industry, be- 
came either inducted or enlisted in some 
branch of the armed forces. These navy- 
yard employees were very carefully screened 
by those responsible for the production of 
naval vessels however, with the result that 
deferment was forced upon those considered 
more essential. Therefore, even though the 
employee may have wished to enter one of 
the military services, he could not. 

As a result of this, and with the passage 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act, we have a 
great many veteran navy-yard workers, some 
with at least 20 years of seniority, being re- 
placed by navy yard employees of a year. In 
some instances, sons have replaced fathers. 
But, even with the inequities of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act, which has caused great 
hardship among some navy yard workers, it 
is still something tangible. It is also the law 
and can be corrected through legislative 
channels if found necessary or advisable. 

However, the latest challenge to the navy- 
yard worker is something else. It is some- 
thing which is being fostered and carried out 
by some who are either not aware of the 
traditional practices of the Navy Department 
in its relation with civilian employees, or who 
do not care. The new practices are alleged to 
result in economies of operation and to ef- 
fect economy of Government spending. 

We assert that present practices, in sub- 
stituting enlisted personnel, are neither eco- 
nomical, sound strategically, nor fair to the 
trained navy-shipyard personnel. Any econ- 
omies which may result from pay-roll re- 
duction of civilian personnel are more than 
balanced by the numbers required to per- 
form like work from other sources. 

So there may be no misunderstanding 
about labor’s attitude toward the enlisted 
sailor, let us say we offer no criticism of him 
whatever. We have the highest admiration 
for him. He represents the finest type of 
young American manhood. The vast ma- 
jority are the sons of workers. Large num- 
bers are the sons of men who are dependent 
upon work in the naval shipyards for their 
livelihood. True to their oath to their Na- 
tion, if ordered they are compelled to carry 
out the orders given them, dissatisfied as they 
may be. We would not have them do other- 
wise. 

Further, make no mistake about it, we all 
favor economy in the administration of our 
Government, regardless of its branch, and 
who it may affect. But we submit that it is 
not economy, nor is it just, that military 
personnel, enlisted for military duty, with 
the attendant benefits and obligations, be 
used to replace Government employees at 
lower rates of pay, and yet at higher aggre- 
gate costs—that compulsory guaranteed la- 
bor be used to replace free labor. This is 
totalitarianism in its initial stages. 
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There is still another aspect to this in- 
vasion of civilian rights which must be ap- 
parent to those charged with the admin- 
istration of national defense. 

Present practices create the possibility that 
workers in the future, if they are recruited 
for naval-shipyard work, will request rates of 
wages comparable to those they could obtain 
in private, commercial employment. The 
attraction of working in the navy yard will 
be dissipated by the knowledge that as soon 
as enlisted sailors are available and not 
needed for the purpose for which they en- 
listed, they will take the mechanics’ job. 
Surely this is not a very inviting prospect for 
the mechanic or the recruiting of one. 

In addition to the previous comments, it is 
evident that attention should be focused 
upon another phase of current developments 
which may well transcend in importance any 
other question which has been raised. 

We refer to the gradual usurping by the 
military of functions which are essentially 
civilian. We agree that full and complete 
defense measures are necessary to protect our 
Nation, its people and our way of life. In 
accepting this premise, American people must 
never forget that our Government is one of 
laws, one of representatives chosen by the 
people of the Nation in free elections; a 
Government responsive to the wish of the 
majority of the people, or as it has been so 
aptly expressed, “of, for and by the people.” 

Under such a form of government it is 
difficult to foresee any possibility of that 
government being challenged from within. 

However, we assert that today there exists 
a challenge to the rights of civilians. This 
is evident in the gradual assumption by the 
Department of Defense in the replacement 
of free labor by enlisted, military personnel. 

It is not difficult to envisage military dic- 
tatorship, without military personnel under 
military control and conditions carrying out 
every phase of defense operations, including 
those civilian in character. 

In the formation of our Government it was 
never proposed that the military branches 
should be a law or body unto themselves. 
The Constitution provides for a civilian com- 
mander in chief in the person of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This principle 
has been further carried out by the selection 
of civilians to be the chiefs of the various 
departments of defense. This system has 
proved exinently satisfactory in the past. 
Perhaps not to those whose horizon is cloud- 
ed with visions of an entire nation’s econ- 
omy and people being subjected to the effi- 
ciency, precision, and obeisance of a march- 
ing army, but we must accept the fact that 
under civilian control, we as a nation, have 
managed to get the job done for a century 
and three quarters. Comparison with the 
history of other nations of the world, who 
have moved from monarchies to pseudo- 
democracies, to dictatorships, proves the wis- 
dom of continuing civilian control of all 
branches and agencies of our Government. 

But we must submit that with the com- 
plex, scientific, highly technical development 
of defense mechanisms, a temptation is of- 
fered to military administrators to bypass 
the civilian and to become an agency apart 
and free from the everyday, not too efficient 
seeming, administration of a real function- 
ing democracy such as our own. 

The Nation expects its civilian adminis- 
trators to protect it against any movement 
which might destroy or tend to destroy its 
essential civilian character. We want to be- 
lieve that this basic cornerstone of our free- 
dom will be as zealously guarded in the fu- 
ture as it has been in the past. 

We believe the principle must be practiced, 
not on the basis of economy of operation in 
terms of dollars and cents, as is professed 
at the present time in the use of enlisted 
personnel and the discharge of civilians, but 
on the basis of the preservation of an ideal. 
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Billions of dollars have been spent in the 
past to preserve our democracy. Billions are 
being spent now. Billions will be spent in 
the future. Great sacrifices have been made 
in devastating wars. We do not propose to 
permit this most cherished possession of the 
people of our Nation to be undermined and 
menaced under the guise of economy or am- 
bition. 

And, we further submit, that we have every 
right to expect that work traditionally per- 
formed by civilians continue to be perfornied 
by them, and that any move away from tra- 
ditional civilian administration in any 
branch of our Government be halted. 











Bonnie Mae Mathews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, radio 
station WWL, New Orleans, is Louisi- 
ana’s only clear channel radio station. 
WWL has been a willing public servant 
ever since its beginning in 1922. With 
its clear channel on 870 kilocycles it is 
able to extend its service from the imme- 
diate environs of New Orleans to remote 
sections of Louisiana and nearby States 
to give some folks the only radio service 
they are able to enjoy and to others a 
choice of programs which would other- 
wise not be possible. 

I think it is interesting to note a recent 
public service of WWL which is typical of 
that station’s dedication to the good will 
and well-being of the folks in the deep 
South. Without further comment I 
hereby ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
this brief article in response to an Amer- 
ican Red Cross appeal for aid to a child 
suffering from the dreaded disease, 
nephritis. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

New Orleans WWL 50,000-watt clear-chan- 
nel station teamed up with the American 
Red Cross, Pan American World Airways, 
and Mid-Continent Airlines recently to save 
the life of 8-year-old Bonnie Mae Mathews, of 
Coushatta, La. 

Watermelons, which are out of season, were 
desperately needed for use in the treatment of 
nephritis, which Bonnie Mae had contracted. 

The American Red Cross’ appeal for the 
hard-to-get melons was aired over WWL, and 
within 24 hours melons flown up by PAA from 
Balboa, C. Z., were being fed to the child 
victim. 

Pan American officials have assured the 
Red Cross and WWL that they will continue 
to supply the watermelons as needed for an 
indefinite period. 

The melons were received in New Orleans 
by George Shannon, WWL’s farm-service 
director and flown to Coushatta by Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines. 

Meantime Bonnie Mae is beginning to show 
improvement on her diet of melons, which is 
a must if she is to overcome the dread 
nephritis. 
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Texas City Booms Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most inspiring stories 
of community initiative in our national 
history is the heroic story of Texas City. 

Three years ago this month this city 
on the Gulf coast of Texas was virtually 
destroyed by a gigantic explosion which 
killed 500 of the city’s citizens and in- 
jured 2,000 more. 

Today the scars of that terrible mo- 
ment remain only in the hearts of Texas 
City residents. On the surface the city 
shows no marks of the violence which 
tore out its heart in 1947. 

All Texans are very proud of the city 
which bears the name of the State. I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp today an article 
from Business Week magazine of April 
15, 1950, reporting on the amazing prog- 
ress made in rebuilding Texas City. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Three years ago, on a warm April morn- 
ing, the freighter Grandcamp was burning 
alongside a pier at Texas City. It blew up. 
In the train of explosions that followed, over 
500 people were killed, 2,000 injured. Much 
of the town was left in wreckage. 

This week, on the third anniversary of the 
holocaust, Texas City claims it’s the shiniest 
city in America—and very likely is. Its in- 
dustries have not only been rebuilt; they are 
setting new production records. By 1948, 
chemical and petroleum refineries in the 
Texas City area were valued at $129,000,000, 
and some $15,000,000 of new construction 
have been added since then. All together, 
these plants turn out some $500,000,000 worth 
of products a year. Pay rolls of the 500 firms 
in the area come to $23,000,000. 





Signs of Texas City’s rebirth can be seen 
everywhe1r Along the city’s streets rise rows 
of new houses and buildings. Texas City has 


a new high school and elementary school, two 
new department stores, and a host of smaller 
Not including industrial plants, over 
$1,700,000 worth of building permits were is- 
sued in Texas City in 1949. 

Texas City has more people, too. Popula- 
tion was 18,000 in 1946, is 27,000 now. In 
recent months, homes for about 1,000 famiiles 


ones 


have been put up. On the outskirts of town 
new subdivisions have sprouted, complete 
with streets and utility lines. Even so, 42 


percent of the } 
till live in other towns. 


ust build fast enough,” said one enthusiastic 


eople who work in Texas City 
“If we could 





j 
ci n, “we’d have a population of 50,000 
today 

It took more than an explosion to over- 
come Texas City’s favorable location. It has 
always been a transportation center. Five 
railroad trunk lines serve the city; it has 
water shipping; it’s near Texas’ oil fields. Be- 
fore the disaster, Texas City ranked as 
eleventh largest port in the United States. 


It hasn’t regained this spot yet, for debris 
is still being removed from the burned docks. 
But even now, new docks are being planned 


for h: sugar, potash, and other 


sdling orai? 
naiin rain 


Cargoes., 
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Seatrains are making two calls a week at 
the city, handling about 15,009 loaded rail- 
road cars in and out of the port annually. 
Another 31,000 cars a year are handled by 
direct-rail connections. 

Of the industrial plants flattened by the 
blast, Monsanto Chemical Co.’s suffered most, 
Its polystyrene unit, finished just 3 months 
before, was ripped to shreds. Some 145 Mon- 
santo employees were killed. But less than 
a week afterward Monsanto’s president, Wil- 
liam M. Rand, stoutly affirmed his company’s 
intentions of rebuilding. Within a year’s 
time a new styrene plant was already in 
operation (BW, April 17, 1948, p. 48). 

Today the Monsanto plant is back on its 
feet, bigger and better than ever. From its 
original 45 acres the plant area has grown to 
60. Total cost of the new plant is about 
$16,000,000. 

The other chemical and petroleum com- 
panies, which were not as hard hit as Mon- 
santo, have also gone doggedly ahead with 
reconstruction and expansion plans. 

Pan American Refining Co. was far enough 
from the explosion to escape serious dam- 
age. But 12 employees were killed and the 
company’s dock area suffered $750,000 in 
damages. Today the refinery, which turns 
out aviation gasoline, motor and industrial 
fuels, has a capacity of 1(0,000 barrels of 
crude a day. The company recently finished 
a desalting unit and has several more under 
construction. The company’s pay roll in 
1949 came to $8,500,000. 

Carbon & Carbide’s plant, which was 
2 miles from the blast, suffered little damage 
except some broken window panes. The 
company’s recent building program is esti- 
mated at upward of $15,000,000. This week 
several large units for producing vinyl resins 
and methanol were just about ready to go 
into operation. The plant, which was origi- 
nally built in 1938, turns out some 35 organic 
chemicals. 

Republic Oil Refining Co. suffered heavy 
losses in both personnel and plant from the 
blast. Its $2,500,000 refinery was destroyed; 
its docks were a total loss; some 80 storage 
tanks were ruined. Today the refinery has 
been almost completely rebuilt. A polymeri- 
zation unit was added in 1949. The present 
capacity of the plant is 36,000 barrels of crude 
oil a day. 

Tin Processing Corp.’s Longhorn Tin Smel- 
ter has just finished a $2,700,000 hydrochloric 
acid recovery plant. The smelter employs 
around 800 and turned out 37,000 tons of 
tin in 1949. 





Electoral Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest newspapermen and one of the 
best editorial writers in the northeastern 
section of our country is Mr. James Mor- 
gan. In the Boston Sunday Globe of 
March 26, 1950, Mr. Morgan has written 
an excellent article on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 2 and House Joint Resolution 2, 
now currently referred to as the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment. I commend Mr, 
Morgan’s discussion to the serious atten- 








tion of the Members of the House. Such 
article follows: 


A Hoax IN THE CONSTITUTION? 
(By James Morgan) 


Once I had a question that I thought 
would stump the now late and widely la- 
mented Information Please, but I neglected 
to send it in. Here is the riddle: What 
American college has awarded diplomas to 
many distinguished men, perhaps to more of 
them than any other college in the land has 
graduated, and yet it has neither a campus 
nor a classroom, nor a faculty, nor any habi- 
tation whatsoever? Answer: The electoral 
college. 

Franklin P. Adams, John Kieran, and 
their companion experts now are off the air, 
more’s the pity. Even the electoral college it~ 
self may vanish if and whenever the House of 
Representatives is permitted to consider and 
decide whether to concur with the Senate in 
submitting to the States a proposal to re- 
move that vermiform appendix of Uncle Sam. 

Thanks to Senator Lopce, who since World 
War IT has been less inclined than formerly 
to narrow his mind and give up to party 
what was meant for mankind, this question 
has not become ensnarled in partisan poli- 
tics. The Massachusetts Senator associated 
himself with Congressman GossETT, a Texas 
Democrat, in a joint sponsorship of the 
amendment. He hitched up also a strong 
bipartisan team of cosponsors in the Sen- 
ate, with Republicans and Democrats, south- 
erners, easterners, and westerners all pulling 
together. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HOAX? 


An experience of a century and two-thirds 
justifies Gladstone’s tribute to the American 
Constitution as the most remarkable work 
* * * in modern times to have been pro- 
duced by the human intellect at a single 
stroke. Nevertheless, the wise fathers of the 
Republic fumbled badly the problem of elect- 
ing a chief of state in a then world of heredi- 
tary rulers. Two changes already have been 
made in order to correct their mistakes. 

The twelfth amendment was necessary to 
prevent a repetition of the deadlock in 1801, 
when the country came perilously near hav- 
ing Aaron Burr in the Presidency instead of 
Thomas Jefferson. The twentieth or lame- 
duck amendment shortened the interregnum 
between the election and installation of a 
new President after we had come danger- 
ously close to being left without an effective 
Government in critical periods of the Civil 
War and the two world wars. 

The nicely laid plan for an electoral col- 
lege never did work except in the two elec- 
tions when George Washington was ac- 
claimed the unanimous choice of public 
opinion. Since his retirement, it has re- 
mained for 150 years a rubber stamp of the 
parties, a puppet show. 

The idea that the electors, sitting apart 
in their respective States on the same day 
without an opportunity for a meeting of 
minds, could ever give a majority to anyone, 
is so fantastic that the men who wrote the 
provision in the Constitution cannot have 
believed that it would function. Many 
members of the Philadelphia convention 
were in favor of having Congress choose the 
Chief Executives. It is only fair to their 
common sense to assume that they con- 
trived this plan as a disguise for their real 
design, which was to throw the election into 
the House of Representatives in the inevit- 
able failure of the electors to produce a 
majority. The scheme looks very like a 
hoax, perpetrated on the Constitution. 


THIS NEW PLAN 


Men more wise did those planners sur- 
prise. They did not foresee the rise of politi- 
cal parties which now have had a firm grip 











on the electors for 125 years. No one of 
them has presumed to exercise his consti- 
tutional right to vote his own individual 
choice, except a lone Tennesseean in 1948, 
who was elected on the Truman ticket but 
cast his ballot for Thurmond, the Dixiecrat 
candidate. The pending twenty-second 
amendment would remove the ever present 
danger of a sufficient number of electors tak- 
ing it into their heads to reverse a Presi- 
dential election. 

The amendment would abolish the electors 
while retaining the electoral vote. Each 
State would continue to have the same 
number of votes that it has Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. That is the 
pasic compromise of the Constitution be- 
tween the larger and the smaller States. 
These latter would not have sacrificed their 
independence and entered the Union in the 
first place had they not been guaranteed an 
equality in the Senate. 


PRO AND CON 


That equality is reflected in the electoral 
votes, where Nevada and New York alike each 
have two to correspond with their two Sen- 
ators. If the proposed amendment had not 
retained that compromise, it could not have 
commanded the necessary support of two- 
thirds of the Senators. Nor would it have a 
chance to be ratified by the required three- 
fourths of the legislatures. Twelve of the 
lesser States hold an effective vote on any 
change in the Constitution. 

Another provision of the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment drops the majority rule in the 
election of a President. Like all other elec- 
tive officials in the country, he would need 
only a plurality. Now, if no one has received 
r-ore electoral votes than all his opponents, 
the clection is thrown into the House, which 
chooses from the three highest names on the 
poll. The amendment provides that if there 
be a tie only the names of the two candi- 
dates \.ho have the same number of votes 
would be submitted to Congress, where not 
the House alone but a joint session of Senate 
and House would elect. Nor would the vote 
be by States, as now, with each State casting 
one vote. Senators and Representatives 
would vote individually, and a majority of 
the whole assembly would choose between 
the two candidates. 

The most controversial feature of the 
amendment provides that a winning candi- 
date for President in any State should no 
longer be credited with the entire vote of 
that State. The winner would not take all, 
but would have to share electoral votes with 
the other candidates in the proportion of 
the popular vote received by each. For ex- 
ample, the total electoral vote of New York 
would not have been awarded to Dewey in 
1948, who carried the State by a plurality 
of 61,000, and Truman’s plurality of only 
7,000 in Ohio would not have given him the 
whole electoral vote of that State. 


EVIL OF DOUBTFUL STATES 


This provision has raised the cry that it 
would encourage the growth of splinter par- 
ties, which are the plague of France, Italy, 
and other European countries. Senator 
LopcE and his cosponsors accepted a quali- 
fying provision that a candidate must have 
40 percent of the total popular vote in order 
to be elected. 

The electoral vote undoubtedly has done 
the country the service of maintaining the 
two-party system. There have been as many 
as 70 parties which succeeded in breaking 
into Congress, but only 11 have won any 
electoral votes. After that experience most 
of the losers went out of business. 

The potential danger of splinter parties 
is to be weighed in the scale with the cer- 
tain advantage of making every vote in 
every State count in a presidential election. 
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This would cure the evil of one-party States 
and of safe States, where the ballots of a 


minority are lost. The Democrats would 
campaign in Maine and Vermont and the 
Republicans in Georgia and Alabama. That 


would widen the participation in voting, and 
our total vote would not be put to shame in 
comparison with that of every other free 
country. 

A counterproposal by Congressman Cov- 
DERT, Of New York, would retain the electors 
and avoid proportional voting by breaking 
up the electoral vote of a State into congres- 
sional districts. Under the Coudert plan, 
only the two electors that correspond to the 
two Senators would be chosen on a State- 
wide ballot and the rest would be elected by 
districts. That would not crack the solid 
South. Neither would it open up some safe 
States and many safe districts in the North 
to hopeful contests by the minority. 

Moreover, it is notorious that congres- 
sional districts are fearfully and wonderfully 
made for the unfair advantage of the party 
in control of the redistricting. This is such 
an old, recognized American custom that we 
have a word for it. If a President should be 
chosen by districts there would be an added 
incentive to gerrymander them even worse 
than they are, if that be possible. 

The Lodge-Gossett amendment would cure 
the most serious evil of all in presidential 
elections, the centering of campaigns and 
campaign funds on pivotal States. These 
coquettish sisters in the family would be cut 
down to size, not only in elections but also 
in the bargaining of nominating conventions 
and in the distribution of patronage. There 
would be less truth than there is in the say- 
ing that some men are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some come from 
doubtful States. 





A Vote for Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Vote for Integrity,” pub- 
lished in the Wilmington (Del.) Journal 
of April 18, 1950. The editorial deals 
with the President’s plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the National Labor -Relations 
Board. It rebukes the President for 
seeking to “gain by guile what he knew 
he never could obtain by honest and 
forthright action.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REecorp, as follows: 

A VOTE FoR INTEGRITY 

By a majority of 9 to 4, the seven 
Democrats and six Republicans comprising 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Department have called on 
the Senate to veto the President’s plan for 
a reorganization of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. This is at once a vote for in- 
tegrity in government and a stinging rebuke 
to a President who sought to gain by guile 
what he knew he never could obtain by hon- 
est and forthright action. 
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The Truman proposal, now stymied, and 
it is hoped, forever dead, would abolish the 
office of Robert N. Denham, the general coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations Board, 
and thus leave the administration of the 
Taft-Hartley Act at the complete mercy of its 
enemies. Its acceptance would have virtu- 
ally given Mr. Truman what he has been 
seeking all along, the repeal or at least nul- 
lification of the act. The vigorous support 
which organized labcr mustered in behalf of 
the President’s plan is the best proof that 
this would have been the result. 

The part which Mr. Truman played in this 
shady performance is thoroughly discredit- 
able. He had pretended, and even stated 
publicly with a great - how of virtue designed 
to deceive the unthinking, that he was 
merely carrying out the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission on governmental re- 
organization. That was not so. The Com- 
mission never advocated any course of this 
sort. 

Fortunately the Senate committee has seen 
through this effort to mislead the Nation. 
The whole Senate, we trust, will be no less 
determined to strike a blow for straightfor- 
ward dealing. 





John M. Clayton, Famous Delawarean and 
Outstanding American Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, as president of the Delaware State 
Society of the District of Columbia, it 
has just been my privilege to place a 
wreath upon the statue here in the Cap- 
itol of John M. Clayton. 

In the commemorative ceremony 
which marks the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, I said: 

Born in Sussex County, Delaware, John M. 
Clayton achieved outstanding success and 
international prominence, and rose to one 
of the lighest public offices in this country, 
that of Secretary of State. 

The career of John M. Clayton is an in- 
spirational story of a great American. He 
was renowned and respected as a lawyer, 
legislator, jurist, United States Senator, 
statesman, diplomat, and outstanding citi- 
zen of his State and Nation. 

It is appropriate that this commemora- 
tive ceremony be held at this time for it 
marks the one hundredth anniversary of 
John M. Clayton's greatest achievement, the 
signing of the historical Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

As Delawareans we have every reason to 
express our pride in John M. Clayton, whose 
ability and achievements brought great 
honor to Delaware, the first State. 


Mr. Speaker, a very fine piece of re- 
porting concerning the facts and the his- 
torical significance of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty has been done by my good 
friend, William P. Frank, of the News- 
Journal Co., in Wilmington, Del. There- 
fore, as a part of my remarks it is a pleas- 
ure to include Mr. Frank’s article on this 
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subject, which was published in the Wil- 
mington Morning News on April 10, 1950. 
That article follows: 
CENTURY-OLD CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY WILL 
Be CELEBRATED 
(By William P. Frank) 

Exactly a hundred years ago next week— 
April 19—a Delaware-born statesman and @ 
skilled British diplomat signed their names 
to a treaty that was to become one of the 
most controversial documents in American 
history. 

Even to this day, historians are debating 
whether John M. Clayton, of Delaware, out- 
maneuvered Sir Henry Bulwer-Lytton or 
whether the Englishman outwittéd the Del- 
awarean—in in the drafting of what has 
come to be known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. 

While the treaty ended a cold war of nerves 
between the United States and Great Britain 
over Central American territory, it also made 
Clayton the target of personal attacks that 
branded him everything from a coward to 
un-American, 

Because the treaty involved British-Ameri- 
can control of any canal built in Central 
America, American land speculators, and ex- 
pansionists sneeringly declared that Clayton 
deserved British knighthood. 

PREVENTED WAR 

But the more intelligent verdict of his- 
torians is that Clayton in 1850, as Secretary 
of State under President Zachary Taylor, pre- 
vented the possibilities of a war with Great 
Britain at a time when the United States 
couldn't afford to go to war. 

Also, the general opinion of modern critics 
of the treaty is that it was executed at a 
time when the United States was a far weaker 
maritime power than England, and that it 
was a triumph for American diplomacy be- 
cause it ended all risk of British expansion 
in Central America. 

The treaty was signed on April 19, 1850, 
and ratified by the Senate on July 4 of that 
year. Five days later, President Taylor died 
and Secretary of State Clayton returned to 
private life at his home, Buena Vista, near 
Wilmington—now the home of a descendant, 
the former United States Senator Clayton 
Douglass Buck. 

TREATY ATTACKED 


Almost immediately, Clayton’s political 
opponents began a campaign of attack upon 
him and the treaty. Joining the hue and 
cry were schemers and speculators who 
didn’t like the treaty because it restricted 
them from land-grabbing in Central Amer- 
ica. 

The attack became so vicious and s0 per- 
sonal that the Delaware General Assembly, 
split between the Democrats and Whigs, 
disregarded politics and elected Clayton to 
the United States Senate so that he could 
more advantageously refute his critics and 
enemies in Washington. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which con- 
tinued under fire for more than 50 years, was 
finally superceded by the Hay-Paunceforte 
treaty which paved the way for the American 
construction of the Panama Canal. 

A herofc statue of Clayton is in the Capi- 
tol In Washington and plans are being made 
for a brief ceremony there through the Dela- 
ware State Society in Washington on the 
anniversary of the treaty. 

In his day, Clayton was one of the best- 
known Delawareans, having entered the 
legal profession and politics at an early age. 
He was born in Dagsboro and educated in 
Sussex County, was graduated from Yale, 
and began his law practice in Georgetown. 
He was first elected to the United States 


Senate in 1839, at the age of 33, then the 
youngest Senator. 


OUTSTANDING JURIST 


He took part in the revision of the State 
constitution, became chief justice of Dela- 
ware at the age of 41, and when he left the 
bench was hailed as one of the outstanding 
jurists of the State. 

He became an ardent admirer of Gen. 
Zachary Taylor and, in fact, he named his 
home south of Wilmington Buena Vista 
after the great battle won by General Taylor 
in the Mexican War. 

Politics was the great field in which Clay- 
ton played an important role and when Tay- 
lor became President, Clayton was selected 
as his Secretary of State. 

Almost as soon as Clayton took over the 
post, he was confronted not only with the 
problems of North versus South in the 
United States, but also the very acute ques- 
tion of what to do about Great Britain in 
Central America. 

Gold had been discovered in California, 
and it was important to find the shortest 
route to the west coast. The Isthmus of 
Panama afforded the possibilities for such a 
route. Sensing that the United States 
would soon be interested in a ship canal 
across the Isthmus, Great Britain began tak- 
ing over territory in that area on various 
pretexts, particularly in the vicinity of 
British Honduras. 


JOCKEY FOR POSITION 


But as Great Britain moved to protect her 
interests in Central America, the United 
States also moved in the same direction— 
both countries jockeying for advantageous 
position in reference to a possible canal 
through the isthmus. 

It bocame a war of nerves. Strained rela- 
tions developed between the two govern- 
ments. Each nation assured the other that 
its interests were not selfish. 

There was talk of the possibilities of war, 
or an armed collision. And at that point, 
Sir Henry came to Washington to negotiate 
a treaty with Clayton. 

The treaty—which eventually stirred up 
such a conflict within the Nation and the 
Senate—provided that the two countries 
would jointly control and protect any canal 
built across the isthmus. The treaty also 
stated that neither country would occupy or 
fortify any part of Central America. 


ANOTHER DISPUTE 


But even as the treaty was ratified in the 
summer of 1850, another dispute developed 
over the interpretation of the treaty. The 
United States said the treaty was retroactive, 
that Great Britain would have to give up 
Centril American territory. England said the 
opposite. Again war threatened but finally 
Great Britain withdrew from the disputed 
Central American areas in 1858. 

Many attempts were subsequently made tn 
the Senate to abrogate the treaty because of 
the way it restricted the United States, but 
these efforts failed until 1902 when a new 
treaty was effected—and then came the 
Panama Canal. 

Allan Nevins tn his Ordeal of the Union 
writes, “The accusation that Clayton per- 
mitted himself to be outwitted by slippery 
diplomatists had no truth. He made a fair, 
and for the period, a profitable agreement.” 

Another authority states that while the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by taking Great 
Britain into American partnership in con- 
trolling the proposed canal, violated the 


spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, it should be 
noted that the United States forced the 
British to give up long-existing territorial 
claims—a unique triumph for the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
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Carroll Binder Reports From Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the Appendix of yesterday’s REcorp 
there appeared two reports written by 
Mr. Carroll Binder, editorial writer of 
the Minneapolis Tribune. The reports 
relate to conditions in Europe as found 
by Mr. Binder. I now present two more 
articles in the series of articles by Mr. 
Binder, and ask unanimous consent that 
they may be printed in the REcorp. 

There beirg no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


West Europe Backs PHONY INTEGRATION— 
CyNicaL RerusE To ABANDON SOVEREIGNTY 
FOR ECONOMIC UNITY 


(By Carroll Binder) 


Paris, FraNce.—Since Congress and a sec- 
tion of the American public think integra- 
tion will cure Europe's ills, certain cynical 
western Europeans are prepared to go 
through the motions of pretending to take 
the cure. 

More concerned with Keeping up the flow 
of American aid than with laying a base for 
enduring security, Europeans of this ilk give 
lip service to integration without any inten- 
tion of trying to make it a reality. They 
show no inclination to give up their national 
sovereignties for the purpose of changing 
Europe into one big market of 270,000,000 
people. 

SINGLE LEADER SOUGHT 

This state of mind was behind much of 
the European support for roving Ambassador 
Averell Harriman’s attempt to make Paul- 
Henri Spaak, of Belgium, the political leader 
of the European Marshall plan council. 

Harriman wanted to deal with one Euro- 
pean leader who, in turn, would deal with 
the various governments receiving aid. 

He thought Spaak, out of office in Belgium 
and active in movements for European unity, 
would fill the bill. 

A number of governments, which do not 
care much for Spaak and would prefer to deal 
directly with the chief ECA representative 
in Europe, supported Harriman’s efforts to 
have Spaak accepted as his deputy and as 
a@ super-European spokesman. 

They thought they could create the im- 
pression in the United States that western 
Europeans are integrating without surrender- 
ing any real sovereignty or foregoing the 
right to make direct approaches to American 
aid distributors. 


BRITISH VETO MOVE 


The British scotched this move. They 
would have none of Spaak. They are being 
severely criticized for torpedoing an attempt 
at integration. 

The British attitude toward integration, 
which will be discussed later, played a part 
in their veto of Spaak. 

Belgium, a hard-currency country, has 
made the going especially tough for the soft- 
currency countries. Hence Britain and other 
soft-currency countries objected to the for- 
mer Premier of Belgium being placed in a 
position where he might create greater diffi- 
culties for them. 








PEEVED AT SPAAK 


The Labor Government of Britain. was also 
peeved at Spaak, a fellow Socialist, for a 
speech and an article in which he criticized 
British behavior toward Europe. 

Still other Europeans didn’t like the idea 
of trying to fool the American public with 
such a phony sort of integration. 

They knew that, in the present mood of 
Europe, Spaak really would not have func- 
tioned as Americans were given to under- 
stand he would function. They rightly be- 
lieved that European-American relations will 
not thrive permanently in such an atmos- 
phere of petty deception. 

They believed a sounder basis for collab- 
oration is for Americans to become acquaint- 
ed with European realities and vice versa. 

Designation of Foreign Minister Stikker, 
of the Netherlands, as a political conciliator 
of the European Marshall plan council is a 
more honest move. 

His duties have yet to be defined and prob- 
ably will not amount to much. But at least 
his provisional appointment and the other 
provisional moves toward integration do not 
give Americans or Europeans the impression 
that ,barriers are being lowered when they 
remain as high as ever. 

Foreign Minister Sforza, of Italy, who 
launched the idea of an economic union be- 
tween Italy and France in 1947 and is as 
ardent a worker for real unity in Europe as 
I have found, urges Americans not to be dis- 
couraged by the slowness of the movement 
for integration. 

“I want free Europe to be united,” Sforza 
said, “but I do not believe in miracles. 
Where there is power such as America pos- 
sesses there is responsibility. The United 
States has a responsibility to work for inte- 
gration despite the opposition of commercial, 
emotional, or other elements in individual 
countries.” 

Sforza, who has been in diplomacy and pol- 
itics for a half century, is better acquainted 
with both the United States and Europe 
than most Europeans. He takes a dim view 
of the ability of Italy, France, or Britain sep- 
arately to resist the rise of another leader 
in Germany who might again attempt to im- 
pose Germany’s will on Europe. 

He believes only a united free Europe can 
successfully resist Soviet imperialism. He 
gave the impression that he does not despair 
of such eventual cooperation. 

Meantime the precccupation of each Mar- 
shall plan country with its own narrow eco- 
nomic interests and preservation of its full 
freedom of action makes a greater impact on 
the American than the prospects for lowered 
barriers. 

It is not merely difficult to get individual 
countries to abandon uneconomic industries 
being nursed along for reasons of prestige, 
security, or make-work. Attempts to pre- 
vent building up steel, oil, and other key 
production facilities beyond reasonable needs 
are being frustrated by hog deals between 
interested countries. Western Europe al- 
ready has facilities for making 8,000,000 more 
tons of steel a year than it is expected to 
consume. Yet the Dutch are being allowed 
to build an uneconomical steel mill although 
neighboring Belgium and Luxemburg can- 
not find markets for all their present steel 
output and neighboring Germany has excess 
steel mills. The Dutch got this sanction 
because they supported a French project for 
expanding the steel plants of Lorraine. 

The urge to be self-sufficient and give full- 
est possible employment is always present 
in intra-European attempts to jointly regu- 
late investment programs. 

Since our money is being used and our se- 
eurity and prosperity also are at stake, we 
have a right to criticize these European 
shortcomings. We have a right to press for 
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better and more prompt performance as Paul 
Hoffman and other ECA spokesmen do in- 
cessantly. 

But it might not be amiss for us to admit to 
ourselves that we sometimes have been a 
long time fulfilling our own precepts. There 
is considerable discrepancy between what we 
tell Europeans to do and what we ourselves 
do. 

That does not excuse Europeans but it 
should make us more tolerant and patient. 

The American Union did not start with 48 
States. It took years for the 13 colonies to 
agree on a basis of union and it took a great 
civil war to preserve the union. 

If the United States were willing to identify 
ts fortunes as closely with western Europe 
as it urges western Europeans to identify 
their fortunes with each other, integration 
would proceed far more rapidly. 

If we were willing to modify our sov- 
ereignty in an American-European union as 
we propose that Europeans modify theirs in 
a European union, a union of the free might 
take form more rapidly. 

Western Europeans proceed cautiously for 
substantially the same reasons that we pro- 
ceed cautiously in such unfamiliar paths. 
There is danger that we all may do too little 
too late. This is a report on the way things 
are rather than on the way they ought to be. 





EvuRoPE Arp STALLS Russ, BINDER FINDS—WAR 
Not INEVITABLE, BuT TENSION WILL CON- 
TINUF, HE SAYS 


(By Carroll Binder) 


Paris, FRANCE.—What is there to show for 
the $8,000,000,000 the American people have 
invested in the Marshall plan and the addi- 
tional $12,000,000,000 worth of assistance 
they have given Europe since the end of the 
war? 

What can the American pecple hope to 
gain by investing an additional $3,C00,000,000 
in the European recovery program for the 
year beginning next June 30 and another 
$2,000,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 
1952? 

I have sought the answer to these and 
related questions in a 5-week study of con- 
ditions in four of the principal beneficiaries 
of this American aid—Britain, Germany, 
Italy, and France. 

I have talked with leading personalities 
in the Governments of those four countries. 
I have talked with leaders of the opposition. 
I have talked with farmers, workingmen, 
labor leaders, and journalists as well as with 
businessmen and statesmen. I have visited 
farms, factories, slums, the homes of the 
rich, eating places of the very poor, and the 
ritzy restaurants where the best food and 
service is enjoyed by those well-enough 
heeled to pay the high prices charged. 

I have talked off the record with Ameri- 
can diplomats, Marshall-plan executives, and 
military men closely identified with adminis- 
tration of American aid to Europe and the 
safeguarding of American interests. 

I have checked my impressions and what 
I have been told with the estimates of old 
friends who have been covering Europe for 
the American. press for many years and know 
how to distinguish the real from the phony. 

I have known one of these countries— 
France—-for 32 years, having spent 2 years 
in the French war zone in World War I. 
My first-hand acquaintance with the other 
three countries is of more than 23 years 
standing. I have lived in each of them for 
prolonged periods. 

This is my second visit to western Europe 
since the end of the war. 

My impressions will be set forth in greater 
detail and with more specific reservations in 
subsequent articles. In this first article on 
the state of western Europe, 57 months after 
the cessation of hostilities and at the halfway 
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point of the Marshall plan, they may be 
summarized thus: 

A shooting war with Russia does not ap- 
pear to be either imminent or inevitable. 

A lasting settlement between the Soviet 
power and the western democracies does not 
appear to be achievable in the near future. 

Therefore the cold war secms more likely 
to last for decades than to degenerate into 
a shooting war or to be ended on a mutually 
satisfactory basis. 

The Marshall plan has frustrated, at least 
temporarily, Communist chances of taking 
over France, Italy, and possibly some other 
western European countries. 

American aid to western Europe has given 
a@ priceless breathing spell in which to create 
such sccial stability here that the Commu- 
nists cannot come to power through disaf- 
fection of large sections of the public. 

American aid has permitted western Euro- 
peans to acquire goods and services essential 
to quick economic recovery which could not 
otherwise have been acquired because of 
low dollar purchasing power. 

Thanks to this dollar aid and their own 
efforts, western Europeans have made far 
more rapid strides toward recovery than 
they made in a comparable period after the 
First World War. Industrial production 
in many lines is well ahead of what it was 
in 1938. Agricultural production is almost 
up to prewar level. 

The recovery program has halted infiation- 
ary forces which otherwise might have caused 
profound csccial dislocations and paved the 
way for dictatorships of the extreme right 
or left, such as happened after World War I. 

By providing jobs, food, clothing, and other 
means of survival at a critical juncture, the 
recovery program has given hope and vigor 
to peoples who otherwise might have been 
lost to our side of the struggle between Rus- 
sia and the free world. 

The skills, industrial establishments, re- 
sources, military potential, and strategic | 
tions of western Europe are one of the great- 
est prizes in that struggle. If t y remain 
securely on our side, we shall have to spend 
only a fraction of what we should have to 
spend for national defense if they fall into 
Soviet hands. 

American aid to Europe has provided mar- 
kets for American agricultural and industrial 
production. Thus, it has provided profits 
and wages which otherwise would not have 
been available because of severely limited Eu- 
ropean dollar purchasing power. 

While particular regions and industries 
have gotten the direct benefits of this spend- 
ing, the American economy as a whole has 
enjoyed a higher level of prosperity than 
otherwise would have been likely. 

These are oversimplifications, for the sake 
of brevity. This summary would not be com- 
plete without mention of things not accom- 
plished by the Marshall plan and important 
to be borne in mind as Congress debates re- 
covery programs and appropriations: 

While the recovery program has provided 
jobs and certain goods, it has not yet resulted 
in far-reaching social betterment in such 
critically situated countries as France and 
Italy. The working classes in both of these 
countries still have such poor standards of 
living and such a disaffected mood that they 
may yet fall a prey to communism if their 
lot is not greatly improved. The same is true 
of the land-hungry peasants in Italy. 

I saw relatively little evidence that either 
the governments or the privileged classes of 
Italy and France are sufficiently aware of the 
urgent need for social reform or the hazards 
of prevailing social inequalities. 

Communism, in other words, remains a 
profound threat and there is no reason to 
believe it will have disappeared when Mar- 
shall aid ends in 1952. In some respects 
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Marshall plan aid appears to have intensified 
the feeling between the classes. 

The special interest—industrialists, busi- 
nessmen, and agriculturalists whose products 
go into the general market—still influence 
production, distribution, and prices for their 
own special benefit and without thought of 
the general welfare. That means continua- 
tion of restrictions and other barriers to the 
free flow of goods and persons—barriers the 
Marshall plan was designed to reduce or 
eliminate. 

Little appreciable progress toward real 
economic or political integration of western 
Europe is likely to be made by 1952. 

Extremely self-centered nationalism re- 
mains the dominant mood of western Euro- 
peans. There are wide differences between 
the countries believing in planned economies 
and those with relatively free economies. 
The recovery program tends to bring to light 
rather than sublimate these differences. 

Despite the impressive increase in pro- 
duction, inter-European trade and increases 
in exports to the dollar area, western Europe 
as a whole will have a dollar deficit of at 
least $2,250,000,000 annually after 1952. The 
United States will have to deal with this 
deficit either in continued subsidies, long- 
term investment, or other devices, if it wishes 
to keep western Europe in business and dis- 
pose of certain surpluses in the European 
market. 

Some sounder approach to the problem 
than keeping western Europe a permanent 
pensioner of the United States will have to 
be found if western civilization is to sur- 
vive and continue to flower. 





Covering Up for the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when President Truman said 
that the charge that there were Com- 
munists in the State Department was 
just a red herring drawn across the trail 
by Republicans for political purposes, he 
did not inaugurate any new policy of the 
New or Fair Dealers. 

The activities of the Dies committee, 
engaged as it was in ferreting out and 
exposing Communists in executive de- 
partments, were opposed most vigorously 
by a small group in the House and by 
the administration then in power. 

Part of their activities are disclosed 
in a news story written by Willard Ed- 
wards, of the Chicago Tribune, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
on February 10. Edwards is a factual 
writer and the story for the 10th reads 
as follows: 

Reps Hap WuITe House ENtTry From 1935, 
OFFICIAL PAPERS SHOW-—REPRESENTATIVE 
O'CONNOR PuRGED AFTER WARNING F. D. R. 
ABOUT COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 

(By Willard Edwards) 

Representative John J. O'Connor, New York 
Democrat, chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, hustled to the White House one day 
in 1936 to impart information of a startling 
nature to President Roosevelt. 

“Mr. President,” he said breathlessly, “do 
you know that one of your own stenograph- 
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ers is a card-carrying member of the Com- 
munist Party?” 

“The only response I got,” said O’Connor, 
telling the story years later, “was that well- 
known raising of the chin and blinking of 
the eyelids. So far as I know the woman is 
still there.” 


WEDGE TO O’CONNOR PURGE 


The incident started a coolness between the 
Democratic leader and his chief which re- 
sulted 2 years later in a successful purge of 
O'Connor from the political scene. Mr, 
Roosevelt personally engaged in the campaign 
to defeat O’Connor for reelection. 

From 1935 on, official records make it clear, 
Communists and Red sympathizers held 
White House jobs. In 1941, according to 
an official report just 2 months before Pearl 
Harbor, there were nine employees in the 
executive office of the President who were 
members of subversive organizations under 
Communist control. There were no dis- 
missals. 

In 1947, the case of Helene Yuhas was made 
public. She had been employed as a White 
House clerk from 1939 to 1944, handling the 
correspondence of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
In May 1944, she went to work for the Soviet 
Embassy, writing editorials for the Russian 
propaganda magazine, the Soviet information 
bulletin. 


CLAYTON'S SECRETARY 


After 7 months in the Soviet embassy, Miss 
Yuhas decided to return to Government 
work. The shift was accomplished with ease. 
The State Department hired her and she be- 
came secretary to Under Secretary of State 
Clayton. Finally, late in 1947, the State De- 
partment requested her resignation and, after 
some protests, she left. 

Lauchlin Currie, a White House adminis- 
trative assistant, was named in 1948 by Eliza- 
beth Bentley, admitted Soviet spy, as an in- 
formant for a spy ring. He vehemently de- 
nied the charge. Shortly thereafter, this 
story was unfolded before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Nathan G. Silvermaster, $10,000 a year 
Government official, had been under FBI in- 
vestigation, by his own admission, soon after 
he entered Government employment in 1935, 

Born in Russia, Silvermaster entered the 
United States at San Francisco in 1915 and 
became a naturalized citizen in 1927. He had 
been an associate of Harry Bridges and well- 
known Communists on the west coast. But 
he had no difficulty in securing a job in the 
Resettlement Administration under Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, later shifting to the Farm Se- 
curity Administration under Agriculture Sec- 
retary Henry A. Wallace. 


DENOUNCED BY FBI 


In 1942, Silvermaster applied for a transfer 
to the Board of Economic Warfare. The FBI 
reported that he was a known Communist, a 
probable agent of the Russian police, and 
should not be given a post in a war agency 
where he would have access to confidential 
information. 

Silvermaster immediately sought out Cur- 
rie, the White House aide. He complained 
angrily that the Communist charge against 
him was “an insult and a smear.” He also 
appealed to another friend, C. B. Baldwin, of 
the Farm Security Administration, who last 
year refused to tell a Senate committee 
whether he was a Communist. 

As a result of these appeals, War Secre- 
tary Patterson was induced to write a letter 
to the Civil Service Commission which com- 
pletely exonerated Silvermaster of all charges 
against him. He was given a key war post in 
which he served until he resigned in March 
1946. 

Silvermaster was named as a leader of the 
Communist cell in Washington which fur- 
nished secret documents to Miss Bentley 





which were photographed in the basement of 
his home. 


BROWDER MET WITH F. D. 


The history of Communist influence in 
the White House is lengthy and detailed. 
When Earl Browder was head of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States in 1944, 
he held secret meetings there with Mr. 
Roosevelt, according to the testimony of 
a former Communist Party official. 

Louis Adamic, Yugoslav-born Communist 
propagandist who has 30 Communist-front 
connections listed in official records, was a 
frequent visitor at the White House during 
the war years. Adamic is given credit for 
the major shift in American policy in the 
Balkans which resulted in the desertion of 
Gen. Mihailovich’s Chetnika in Yugoslavia 
and indorsement of Marshal Tito’s Soviet- 
dominated partisans. 

Joseph Lash, protege of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
former leader of the Communist-controlled 
American student union, was another who 
spent many nights under the White House 
roof. Lash was drafted in 1942 after he had 
been turned down as unqualified for a Navy 
commission despite the intercession of Mrs. 
Roosevelt. In 1944, he was rejected as a 
candidate for officer candidate school. 


STIMSON AIDED LASH 


On the day he was turned down, Decem- 
ber 29, 1944, President Roosevelt sent a tele- 
gram ordering Lash to the candidate school. 
The wire specifically stated that “objections 
arising from his (Lash's) civil activities” 
should not be considered. 

Mr. Roosevelt died before Lash was com- 
missioned in May 1945. War Secretary Stim- 
son wrote Mrs. Roosevelt that to deny officer 
rank to Lash would be an insult to the 
memory of her sainted husband. 

The White House record of opposition to 
investigation of communism in the Govern- 
ment is unbroken from 1985 to the present 
date. Senator Ferercuson, Republican, of 
Michigan, in August 1948, reviewed the 
record, suggesting it called for curbing 
Presidential arrogance by the impeachment 
process. 

Both Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, he 
noted, had refused to permit Congress to see 
files bearing on the loyaly of Government 
employees. 

“There has long been an increasing tend- 
ency on the part of the executive branch 
to conduct their affairs in secret,” he told 
the Senate. “It began with the voting of 
grants of power and great sums of money 
to the President simply because somebody 
had to act and act quickly. 

“A political-military hierarchy was built 
up, an entirely new bureaucracy centering in 
the White House, the State Department, and 
the military. The Bureau of the Budget, 
shifted to the White House, became a master 
planner. 

“An ever-increasing number of confidential 
agents, of whom Harry Hopkins was the chief, 
made their headquarters in the White House. 
All their activities were secret. When Mr. 
Roosevelt died Mr. Truman became the will- 
ing prisoner and mouthpiece of this power 
clique. 

“In sum, the President claims the right to 
don the cloak of absolute executive immunity 
whenever he desires to do so. If he carries 
this claim to unconscionable extremes, the 
Constitution says that Congress can dispose 
of him by impeachment proceedings.” 


WHITEWASH OF 1943 


Both Presidents initiated “loyalty probes” 
which accomplished little or nothing. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s five-man interdepartmental com- 
mittee to pass on complaints of subversive 
activities by Federal employees was estab- 
lished tn 1913. It reported proudly that 












there were practically no Communists in the 
Government. Four years later a Civil Serv- 
ice Commission official admitted there were 
more than 4,000 Communists on the pay roll 
in the war years. 

In his 1942 veto of the Communist-regis- 
tration bill Mr. Roosevelt issued what was 
termed in Congress a virtual invitation to 
the Soviet Government to spy. Registration 
of Communists, he wrote, might be “onerous 
in respect to the representatives of friendly 
nations who are constantly coming to and 
from the United States to cooperate with us.” 

It was in 1942, subsequent events disclosed, 
that the Soviet Government ordered its spies 
into the United States to steal the secrets of 
the atomic-bomb experiments. 


Any thought that McCartuy might get 
away unsmeared, unvilified, when he 
made his more recent charges against 
the Communists, was an idle one. The 
President was quick to charge that Mc- 
CARTHY was Stalin’s best asset; to charge 
that two other Republican Senators— 
VHERRY and Bripces—with McCartuy, 
were aiding Stalin’s cause. 

President Truman has _ evidently 
learned that the public recognizes his 
statement as being silly and ridiculous 
and hence has just called this week for 
the aid of Senator BripcEs. 

Brought up as a member of a corrupt 
political machine, the President often 
gets on slippery ground. His adminis- 
tration needs not only a thoroughgoing 
house cleaning, but a complete disinfect- 
ing job in a tank of sheep dip. 

While cleaning out the Communists he 
would do well to get rid of the homo- 
sexuals. Several hundred of them, it is 
not denied, are in executive departments. 





M. D. Anderson Hospital for Cancer 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON cf Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the month of April is being ob- 
served as Cancer Control Month. In 
Texas we are proud that one of the out- 
standing cancer-research centers in the 
l.ation is the University of Texas M. D. 
Anderson Hospital for Cancer Research 
at Houston, Texas. 

This center has grown rapidly in re- 
cent years, with both private and pub- 
lic support. The contributions this hos- 
pital is making and will ccntinue to 
make to the fight against cancer will be 
a tribute to the capacity and determina- 
tion of the Texas medical educators who 
have given so much of their time and 
talent to the advancement of this im- 
portant institution. 

Recently Dr. R. Lee Clark, Jr., director 
and surgeon in chief of the M. D. Ander- 
son Hospital for Cancer Research, au- 
thored a most interesting article on the 
status of today’s cancer treatment. I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a University of 
Texas news service release on Dr. Clark’s 
article. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Today’s tools, if properly applied, can 
bring about a momentous improvement in 
the diagnosis and treatment of cancer. 

That is the opinion of Dr. R. Lee Clark, 
Jr., director and surgeon in chief of the 
University of Texas M. D. Anderson Hospital 
for Cancer Research. 

Writing in Postgraduate Medicine, a pro- 
fessional publication, Dr. Clark declares the 
promise for the future development of ade- 
quate tools for early diagnosis and treat- 
ment is excellent, but even more important 
is the constant evaluation of methods in 
common use which have promise of great 
improvement. . 

“As intriguing as it is to speculate upon 
the possibilities to be offered by research and 
clinical investigation, we have a respon- 
sibility to examine the results of present- 
day therapy and to use available means to 
greater immediate advantage,” Dr. Clark 
writes. 

Summarizing a review of today’s status of 
cancer treatment, he concludes it is apparent 
th .t if available means for the diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer were adequately used 
a great saving of lives could be effected. 

The successfvl use of these means are, 
however, dependent upon several interwoven 
factors, which Dr. Clark outlines as follows: 

First, exact knowledge should be dissemi- 
nated to the public at the community and 
individual level. 

Second, the individual, once awakened by 
education, should realize the need for im- 
mediate action, and go to a physician if he 
has a persistent aberration from normal in 
his body economy. 

Third, every physician's office is an actual 
and potential cancer detection center, where 
a high degree of suspicion must be main- 
tained, and where all lumps, bleeding orifices, 
or other persistent abnormalities must be 
examined, and explained. 

Fourth, the primary treatment given must 
be adequate and radical, if necessary, but 
never a compromise 

Fifth, the availability of the cancer team 
to the patient must become general. In no 
field is group opinion any more necessary. 
This is so well recognized now, that individ- 
ual physicians should be able to obtain it 
through general tumor-clinic sessions. The 
combined opinions of the pathologist, in- 
ternist, roentgenologist, and surgeon will 
assure the patient of a far better over-all 
primary therapy. 

Sixth, all tissue removed 
amined by the pathologist. 

And seventh, and most important, we 
should hold the progress that has been made 
and the progress that is to be made by assum- 
ing personal responsibility, together with 
every physician, for being alert to, and con- 
scious of, what to seek as signs of early cancer 
among our patients. 


should be ex- 


a ——— 


lectoral Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, a vast 
majority of the serious students of gov- 
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ernment and of the political scientists of 
this country are strongly in favor of the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment. 

Dr. Hugh A. Bone, professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Washing- 
ton, wrote an excellent letter to the New 
York Herald Tribune on March 14 in 
which he discusses the relative merits of 
the so-called Coudert amendment with 
the so-called Lodge-Gossett amendment. 
Profeszor Bone’s letter is offered here- 
with for the consideration of those in- 
terested in this subject: 

Marcu 14, 1950. 
Epiror, NEw YorRK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Readers are indebted to the 
Herald Tribune for carrying the articles by 
Walter Lippmann on the proposed Lodge- 
Gossett amendment to the Constitution to 
provide a fairer method of electing a presi- 
dent. Lippmann sees the district plan as 
proposed by Representative CoupDERT as su- 
pericr to the Lodge proposal. A strong case 
can be made for the Coudert substitute but 
there is one problem which needs serious 
consideration in connection with it—how 
and by whom will the districts be drawn? 

The simplest solution is to use existing 
congressional districts as drawn by the State 
legislatures. Partisan and other reasons led 
the legislatures during the nineteenth cen- 
tury to employ the technique of gerry- 
mandering, that is, the practice of the party 
in control of the legislature to concentrate 
opposing party strength into a few districts 
(sometimes all in one) and to spread their 
own strength over many districts. The 
ruling party, therefore, was assured a lion's 
share of the seats in Congress and also in 
the State legislature. Legislatures domi- 
nated by rural interests found this helpful 
in keeping the urban areas from getting a 
fair share of the seats in legislative bodies. 
Congress became concerned enough with 
this practice that it passed numerous laws 
requiring the State legislatures to draw con- 
gressional-district boundary lines so that 
representatives would be elected from con- 
tiguous and compact territory. None of 
these equalization statutes made any provi- 
sion for enforcement by Congress. A 1929 
Federal law, moreover, left the matter open 
and the practical effect is to leave the legis- 
latures free to district according to custom 
and usage. Many of the old-time shoestring- 
and horseshoe-shaped districts have disap- 
peared but gerrymandering in one degree or 
another has persisted. 

Many districts today are compact and 
contiguous but show adroit gerrymandering 
by the concentration or dispersion of bloc 
voters (ethnic and class) or by extreme in- 
equities in size. The First Congressional 
District of the State of Washington, ac- 
cording to the last census, has a population 
of 413,000 while the Fourth District has 
245,000, a discrepancy of 1€8,0CO. ‘This is 
mild compared to Ohio where the difference 
between the largest and smallest district 
is 535,000. Although the differences are not 
so sharp, New York and New Jersey districts 
show substantial variation. A study made 
about a decade ago (Schmeckebier, Congres- 
sional Apportionment) found substantially 
defective districting in 26 States. 

Though the total vote for Democratic Rep- 
resentatives slightly exceeded that for the 
Republican nominees in Washington in 194C, 
the Republicans captured four outofsix seats. 
In Illinois the total Democratic congres- 
sional vote exceded that of the Republicans 
by over 175,000 yet the Democrats captured 
12 out of 26 seats. This suggests that if con- 
gressional districts are to be used as a basis 
for presidential electoral contests, a perverted 
electoral result is possible. In smaller States 
the two electcrs chosen from the State at 
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large would help to balance up such inequi- 
ties but in the larger States this is more 
doubtful, . Until we can evolve a plan for pre- 
venting unfair districting in the States, the 
Lodge proposal promises to reflect the wishes 
of the voters of a given State more accurately. 
Proponents of the Coudert substitute can 
strengthen their case by offering suggestions 
for the troublesome problem of districting. 

Some of the proposals for correcting the 
inequities are (1) districting by the State 
executive with the assistance of an expert 
nonpartisan commission; (2) denial of seats 
in Congress to those States failing to conform 
standard laid down by Con- 
gress; (3) districting by Congress where a 
satisfactory State law is not provided. Each 
of these has defects and would’ have serious 
opposition. In the final analysis any plan to 
minimize gerrymandering will be effective 
only if it will be backed up by an aggressive 
and alert public opinion that will force the 
State legislatures and Congress to take proper 
action. 

Finally, Republicans may wish to ponder 
whether the Coudert system will be of any 
helpin adding to their electoral-vote strength 
in the South. In 1948 for example, the Lodge 
plan would have given Governor Dewey four 
and a fraction votes while under the district 
system the Governor would have had vVir- 
tually no chance of even picking up one elec- 
toral vote. In this instance at least, it is 
debatable whether Mr. Lippmann is correct 
in saying the Coudert plan “would cure all 
the evils of the present system quite as well 
as the Lodge-Gossett amendment.” 

Sincerely, 
Hucu A. Bong, 
Professor of Political Science, 
University of Washington. 

(Writer was formerly professor at Queens 

College, Flushing.) 





China as Viewed Through the Eyes of 
Republican National Committeeman 


Guy G. Gabrielson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
17 last, I read an article written by Mr. 
Joseph C. Harsch, chief of the Washing- 
ton news bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor dealing with the state of the 
Nation through political eyes and one 
part of same dealing with the question 
as to whether China was lost or not, as 
so many people now claim, impressed me 
very much. 

The part of the article in question is 
as follows: 

A simple truth to be borne in mind today, 
and irf months to come, is that it is seldom in 
the interest of any politician to present the 
state of our affairs in their true shape. 

An example of this distortion on one side 
of the political fence is Mr. Gabrielson’s dec- 
laration that the Truman administration 


has, among other things, lost the cold war in 
China. 

The word “lost” is a very final one. Mr. 
Gabrielson takes the gloomiest possible view 
of the situation in China when he says that 
it has been lost. Perhaps China has been 
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lost to the West irretrievably, and for all time. 
But to say that China has been lost at this 
stage is to assume the worst and ignore his- 
tory. Some Americans thought China was 
lost to Communists back in 1926 when 
Chiang Kai-shek accepted Russian advisers 
and entrusted to Communists the planning 
of his victorious march northward. We were 
nearly as afraid of the same Chiang Kai-shek 
then, and for the same reason, as we are of 
his opponents of today. 

But in 1927 Chiang suddenly turned our 
way, and it was the Russians and the Com- 
munists who lost that battle for China. Now 
they have won the latest round in China. 
And we will strive to reverse this decision, 
just as the Russians strove to reverse the de- 
cision of 23 years ago. We have no more 
certainly lost the cold war in China, yet, than 
we lost the real war in the Pacific with the 
fall of Corregidor, Singapore, and the Dutch 
East Indies. We have lost a battle, but we 
hardly assume yet that we have lost the 
campaign. 





The Smear Artists Confounded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Senator McCartuy’s charges 
that the administration was harboring 
Communists were scarcely given public- 
ity before the small group of smear art- 
ists, administration bootlickers and self- 
styled intellectuals brought out their 
stinkpots and proceeded to attempt to do 
a job on. the Senator. 

When Senator McCartuy named Judge 
Dorothy Kenyon as one who has asso- 
ciated with Communist organizations, 
that group not only belittled but inti- 
mated that his statements were down- 
right falsehoods, and that the Senator 
knew them to be false when he made 
them. 

Judge Dorothy Kenyon rushed to 
Washington, appeared before a Senate 
committee and branded the charges as 
completely without foundation and said 
that Senator McCartuy was a liar. 

Not long after, in her conceit, Dorothy 
appeared before three reporters on a 
radio broadcast. 

George Sokolsky gives a brief account 
of what happened there. It reads as 
follows: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

A meeting of the Ancient Order of Red- 
Baiters gathered in the home of Dr. J. B. 
Matthews for three purposes: 1. To eat his 
wonderful curry which he learned to cook 
in Java, while he was translating hymns into 
Malaya. 2. To celebrate the publication of 
Seeds of Treason by De Toledano and Lasky. 
3. To listen, on the radio, to Meet the Press. 

When it came time to listen to Meet the 
Press, we foregathered about the radio, with 
daggers up our sleeves, to await Miss Dorothy 
Kenyon, who reminds one of Eleanor Roose- 
velt before her voice was cured of its falsetto. 

The first voice, after the interlocutor, to 
come over was that of an honored member 
of the Ancient Order of Red-Baiters, Frank 





Waldrop of the Washington Times-Herald. 
And his first question was sharply pointed, 
He asked: 

“Judge Kenyon, do you know one Alger 
Hiss?” a 

That did it. They all got into the situa. 
tion and literally tore her apart, for the 
lady admitted that she only knew what ap- 
peared in the New York Times. Her exact 
words were, “I’m as well informed as any 
other reader of the New York Times * * *.” 
- Waldrop said, “Can you tell us about 

iss?” 

Mae Craig, of the Portland Press-Herald 
tried to get a word in to ask how many front 
organizations Miss Kenyon belonged to. 
Senator McCartuy had said 28; Miss Ken- 
yon said 4 or 5. So at the soiree of the Red- 
Baiters we tried to figure it out. We got toa 
figure of 31. Maybe that was high, but we 
had been eating Dr. Matthew’s curry. 

While all this was going on, Mae Craig 
started this colloquy: 

Craig, “Well, when you found that your 
name was being used without your permis- 
sion, or after you had withdrawn, did you 
take any legal means to stop it? You're a 
lawyer, so I presume——” 

Kenyon, “Oh, yes, yes.” 

: ae “What did you do legally to stop 
t?” 

Kenyon, “Well, when I decided that I no 
longer wanted to be associated with those 
organizations, no longer wanted to he a 
sponsor, I told them so. I told them that I 
was withdrawing.” 

Craig, “But that didn’t quite answer the 
question. Did you do or take legal means 
to prevent it?” 

One of the newspapermen on this quiz 
show is Larry Spivak, who can be a bad egg 
when he wants to. At any rate, on this par- 
ticular occasion he asked some of the very 
worst questions which could be asked of a 
lady lawyer. I thought Larry was very un- 
kind, because he stripped the lady of the last 
vestige of an excuse. Look at this question 
by Larry Spivak: 

“Miss Kenyon, in your testimony before 
the Senate you said, and I quote, ‘I chal- 
lenge and defy anyone to prove that I ever 
joined or sponsored or continued to identify 
myself with any organization or individuals 
I knew or had reason to believe were sub- 
versive.’ 

“Now, the out word there was ‘I knew.’ 
That’s out, but shouldn’t you have known? 
Is it enough for someone like you simply to 
say ‘I didn’t know the gun was loaded?’” 

The lady could not answer. She swirled 
and fished and wove, but she could not an- 
swer. She got all excited and wanted to slap 
Frank Waldrop. But Mae Craig brought her 
up to October 1949; that is, long after the 
cold war started. 

Then Miss Kenyon faced Spivak again, 
which should not happen to an “artful dodg- 
er.” Read this: 

Spivak: “Well, now, you said that you knew 
about them, that you didn’t join them care- 
lessly, that you knew all about them when 
you joined.” 

Kenyon: “That’sright. That’sright. The 
ones that I did join, and I’m telling you that 
there were only four or five of those, and 
that those were all in the early 1930's.” 

Spivak: “Well, now, you said that you 
knew about them, that you didn’t join them 
carelessly, that you knew all about them 
when you joined.” 

Kenyon: “Well, I wish, I wish you could 
tell me, I'd like to know, Mr. Spivak, I’d be 
very happy to know.” 

Spivak: “Well, mine didn’t get on any list; 
why did yours?” 


It is just possible that Judge Dorothy 
Kenyon has overlooked the Hiss, the 
Christoffel, and the Harry Bridges cases. 








The latter two were convicted of perjury 
when they denied association with Com- 
munists. Hiss was convicted of perjury 
because of false testimony given a con- 
gressional committee. 

It is just possible that Judge Kenyon 
does not appreciate the significance of 
her membership in or the use of her 
name by organizations classed as Com- 
munist-dominated; that she does not 
understand the significance of McCar- 
THy’s charges. 

The columnists and radio commenta- 
tors who have been branding McCartuy 
as a falsifier have often been careless 
with the facts and their interpretation 
of the facts. , 

Just why, when a Red is caught, or an 
administration employee is charged with 
being a Communist or sympathetic to- 
ward Communists, this little group of 
commentators and columnists should 
feel called upon to rush to their defense, 
has never been explained. 

Certain it is, however, that their influ- 
ence is rapidly growing less. -They are 
becoming known as professional mud- 
slingers, 





A Salute to the Glory That Is Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
article entitled “A Salute to the Glory 
That Is Greece,” written by Harry H. 
Schlacht, and published in the March 
24, 1950 issue of the New York Journal 
American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A SALUTE To THE GLoRY THAT Is GREECE 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Hail, O, hail, O glorious Greece, on the 
one-hundredth and twenty-ninth anniver- 
sary of your Independence Day. 

We cheer your unconquerable soul. We 
salute the glory that is Greece. 

Your past is unrivaled in intellectual 
richness. Your past is filled with the mean- 
ing of justice and beauty. Your past is 
studded with every form of human achieve- 
ment. Your past is kindled with the eternal 
love of human liberty. 

No tyrant has ever been able to crush you. 
No tyrant ever will. 

You have ever held aloft the torch of lib- 
erty and freedom to light the pathway of 
civilization. 

Your love of freedom, and your love of 
music and the arts; your love of the finest 
impulses of the human heart and mind, 
flourished and blossomed with such rich fer- 
tility during the age of Pericles that they 
have never been exceeded in history. 

Like that of your Olympian god, your pol- 
ished brow was ranked above the contend- 
ing forces that surged below. 


Like Aris- 
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totle, Socrates, and Plato of old, y 
kept your eyes focused on the stars. 

You have demonstrated in the most ter- 
rible of wars that you possess the flame 
which made your ancestors transcendent ex- 
amples of what the human spirit can achieve. 

You have never surrendered your convic- 
tions or ideals. You have emerged trium- 
phant through every test of fire and sword. 
You have manifested in blood and suffering 
the invincible spirit of your martyred heroes 
who fought and died for liberty. 

You have preferred to die on your feet 
rather than live on your knees. You were 
our ally in war, you are our ally in peace. 

Spring has come again to the golden land 
of Hellas. Wecan feel the warm breezes play- 
ing gently over her pastoral Arcadia. Wecan 
see the red poppies of Attica tloom beneath 
the gray green olive trees. We can see the 
branches, heavy with buds, in the Thessa- 
lonian orchards. We can see the Greek 
dances and hear the Greek music. 

Today mother Greece is mourning for her 
28,000 children held behind the iron curtair 
by their Communist abductors. 

In the name of Him who is full of com- 
passion for little children, let us lift our 
voices against this blackest crime against hu- 
manity. 

Let us denounce this mass outrage at the 
bar of civilization. Let us demand the re- 
turn of these helpless children to their griev- 
ing parents. 

This is a challenge to American leadership. 
This is a challenge to American fortitude. 

This is a spiritual challenge. 

America will, America must respond to the 
cry of mother Greece. 

From the lamps of Acropolis, from the 
tragedies of Euripides, from the songs of 
Menander, from the poems of Palamis, from 
the thought of Aristotle, from the science of 
Archimedes, the light of liberty will never be 
extinguished. 

Hail to the land of Hellas—one nation, one 
language, one history, one greatness. 

Long live liberty. Long live Greece. 


yu have 


Life Insurance Is Interstate Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress I delivered before the Union Labor 
Life Insurance group: 

LIFE INSURANCE Is INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


I am indeed pleased to have this opportu- 
nity to give some of my views on the vital 
subject of insurance to a group like the 
union-labor life insurance group. A group 
such as yours understands more clearly than 
the lay public the dramatic impact that the 
business of life insurance has upon the 
economy of the Nation. 

For many, many years a legal myth ex- 
isted that insurance was intrastate business, 
and hence not subject to Federal regulation. 
It was not until 1944 in the United States 
against Southeastern Underwriters case that 
the Supreme Court held decisively that in- 
surance is interstate commerce, Thus was 
exploded a myth that had no, and never did 
have any, basis in fact. In all the business 
operations of life-insurance companies, 
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there is such a crossing and recrossing of 
State lines that to think of insurance as 
merely operating in a localized area of activ- 
ity is absurd on the face of it. 

Life-insurance investment carries it into 
almost every phase of our economy, and it is 
this significant investment problem that 
must be the concern of an aware and in- 
formed public. It is a group such as yours 
that constitute the nub of such a public. 

The admitted assets, according to Dunne’s 
International Insurance Reports, as of De- 
cember 31, 1947, of the Big Five insurance 
companies, were: Metropolitan, $8,548,422,- 
601; Prudential, $7,321,488,722; Equitable 
Life Insurance, $4,504,971,753; New York 
Life, $4,234,184,598; and Mutual Life of New 
York, $1,942,722,.247. Since 1947, the figures 
have gone considerably higher. 

Total assets of all insurance companies 
are somewhere in the neighborhood of $59,- 
000,000,000, and these assets are increasing 
daily. When we view the staggering fact 
that between the end of 1939 and the end of 
1949, assets of life-insurance firms jumped 
from $29,243,000,000 to $59,280,000,600, we 
have before us a rate of increase that must 
ultimately bring to the life-insurance com- 
panies a control over the economy of the Na- 
tion greater than any other segment in pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The life-insurance companies have more 
than twice the volume of the mortgages they 
held 10 years ago; they hold three times the 
amount of Government security they did 10 
years ago. They have nearly trebled their 
holdings in bonds and stocks. 

As a consequence the insurance com- 
panies are involved in numerous types of 
business. They construct housing projects; 
they build commercial and industrial struc- 
tures and rent them for short or long periods. 
They are in the banking business and make 
loans to all manner and kinds of business. 
There is neither floor nor ceiling to their 
financial activities, save that they may only 
invest in capital stock to a limited degree, 

Now we learn that the insurance compa- 
nies will purchase freight cars and lease 
them to the railroads. The Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad has rented 1,300 freight cars to 
cost about $7,500,000 especially built for the 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. by the Pullman 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co. We learn 
also that the New York Central Railroad will 
similarly rent 1,500 boxcars from the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Co. 

Most significantly, the Subcommittee on 
the Study of Monopoly Power, which is a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
of which I am chairman, has made some 
preliminary investigations on the disposi- 
tion of the vast assets in the hands of the 
life insurance companies. We found that 
the larger of these life insurance companies 
are practically laws unto themselves. Their 
combined power is incalculable. It is not 
too difficult to foresee, for example, another 
of the insurance companies buying and rent- 
ing locomotives or Diesel engines, and an- 
other passenger cars, and still another par- 
lor cars, and a fifth one proposing to elec- 
trify railroads. These railroads need help, 
and the insurance companies are a source of 
much needed money’s supply. However, 
where can this sort of practice end—in the 
complete control of railroads by insurance 
companies? This is by no means an im- 
probable conclusion, I predict that this 
kind of practice will spread like wildfire. 
I see a long queue of railroads at the offices 
of the big five life insurance companies— 
insurance companies which are faced with 
a@ necessity of investing their billions of 
dollars of assets which keep increasing. 
Why not? Officials of railroads would be 
foolish, indeed, not to take advantage of 
these offers by insurance companies. They 
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can deduct the rents of the cars from their 
income taxes and get much needed good 
equipment for bad. 

Now the point I wish to make is that 
I am not condemning this practice as such. 
That it holds implications of danger is ap- 
parent. The railroad financial situation is 
not of the soundest, and we must, therefore, 
question how secure are these investments 
for the company, the policyholder, and the 
public, but I do believe there is a more 
fundamental issue involved and that is the 
lack of proper supervision over life insur- 
ance companies’ business operations. 

In the 2 years, according to some 
evidence submitted to me, private loans 
placed by life insurance companies have 
practically doubled. It has been estimated 
that between the years 1945 to 1947, these 
private loans have risen from five and one- 
half billion dollars to ten and one-half bil- 
lions. I understand that these figures have 
been challenged, others placing it at six 
billion and some placing it at ten billion. 
Whatever the figure, the bold fact is that 
these loans are being made without super- 
vision by entities like the SEC, the Federal 
ird or the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, entities which super- 
vise loans made by banks, underwriters and 
investment outfits. Certainly, there should 
be some protective guidance to safeguard 
the interests of the stockholders, the policy- 
holders and the public with reference to life 
insurance. These loans are usually nego- 
tiated between the insurance companies and 
the borrower without benefit of any inter- 
mediary, with no registration with State 
or Federal entities. These loans are of an 
investment character requiring far closer 
supervision and inspection than can pos- 
sibly be given by any local State superin- 
tendent of insurance. 

I am personally convinced that Federal 
regulation is necessary. There is presently 
no State supervision of life insurance com- 
panies (although there is a pretense of one), 
and even when there is, as for example in 
New York, the supervisor is made a year 
later when the insurance companies make 
their reports. Then that which is already 
done becomes an almost impossible and in- 
volved job to undo. Frankly, in most of 
the States, the regulated have already be- 
come the regulators, with few exceptions, 
so that there is no public reckoning. 

I re-emphasize that Federal regulation is 
imperative. It is not, of course, my thought 
to superimpose Federal regulations upon 
State regulations which would result in 
49 regulatory bodies. But it is my belief 
that the solution lies in Federal regulation 
which would govern in any conflict between 
State and Federal law. 

In the preliminary discussions before the 
Monopoly Subcommittee, two very vital 
facts were presented: (1) that insurance 
with smaller companies is just as safe as 
with larger companies, and (2) that the 
premiums paid for insurance are no higher 
with a smaller company. 

These two facts contain within them- 
selves most interesting implications, par- 
ticularly with reference to the size of in- 
surance companies—size that carries with 
it a power almost as great as Government 
itself. I think that there is a need to ex- 
plore these facts further and to relate them 
to both the question of siz2 and Federal 
regulation of life insurance companies. 

I know that you are alive to these prob- 
lems, and I present them because I believe 
that a healthy, vigorous, and critical ex- 
amination by groups such as yours will in 
the end produce the best answers in the 
interest of the people and the country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include an excerpt from the Clinton 
(Mass.) Daily Item. This excellent arti- 
cle is the work of Mr. Orra L. Stone, edi- 
tor of the Item, an authority on the 
history of Clinton: 

A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


When Erastus Brigham Bigelow touched 
off the spark that fixed Clinton in the indus- 
trial firmament as the mid-nineteenth-cen- 
tury center of the manufacture of carpets, 
ginghams, and wire cloth and probably in- 
fluenced, more than any other American, the 
development of the textile art, neither he 
nor his associates envisaged that within a 
century the plants that rose Phoenixlike to 
provide thousands with their living would, 
with one exception, wither or be removed 
from Factory Village in a little over three- 
quarters of a century. 

But such is history and in place of three 
local enterprises that grew out of his inven- 
tions only one remains today. The original 
companies have been succeeded by approxi- 
mately 35 smaller industrial establishments 
employing more than 3,200 workers to whom 
are being paid, in wages, approximately 
$6,000,000 annually, in the year that Clinton 
observes its centennial year. 

One hundred years old today the great 
and General Court of Masachusetts passed 
the act that gave birth to the town and dur- 
ing that period its sons and daughters have 
passed through many trying years, none more 
seemingly disastrous than the early thirties 
of the present century when the Lancaster 
Mills liquidated and the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. closed its local plant and removed 
its machinery to Thompsonville, Conn., and 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

These events from the economic point of 
view seemed to herald the end of Clinton 
as a manufacturing town and to spell bank- 
ruptcy to its merchants as the former weekly 
pay rolls of $130,000 melted into approxi- 
mately $15,000 every six working days. 

Every resident faced a crisis such as has 
befallen few Bay State towns and cities, but 
the courage, initiative, and business acumen 
of a group of 33 leading citizens were drawn 
upon in forming the Clinton Industries Corp, 
and a campaign was immediately launched 
which resulted in the acquisition of the idle 
plants and, aided by the chamber of com- 
merce, concerns were lured from their former 
locations, vacant plants were filled with ma- 
machinery, and the town again resumed its 
industrial march with diversified products 
shipped to all world areas. 

It was the second time that Clinton’s 
growth and prosperity had been adversely 
affected as, in 1895, the expansion of homes 
and manufacturing plants to the south part 
of the town was halted when the Metropoli- 
tan Water and Sewerage Board seized 17 per- 
cent of the territory of this municipality, at 
that time the smallest town in Worcester 
County, in area, save Hopedale. 

But, on the 5.2 square miles that consti- 
tute the geographical limits of Clinton, ap- 
proximately 13,000 souls today confidently 
look forward to the continued influence of 
the town in the halls of statesmanship, edu- 
cation, industry, and all walks of life. 
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From time immemorial the go-getters have 
been the people who have run the world. 
Their souls have been awake and after all 
it is the soul that counts, not the body, not 
brawn and bone and blood and muscle, avoir. 
dupois, and athletics. 

A sleeve may carry a stump and a leg may 
go with a limp, but the soul that is regnant 
and determined will arise and overcome all 
difficulties as has been amply demonstrated 
by Clintonians since the natal day of its ex. 
istence. 

Nothing can block the way for the daunt- 
less spirit that says: “It shall be done.” 

Like all towns Clinton has had those who 
never found themselves, those who have 
never gotten into action, others who were 
creatures of circumstance and easily divert- 
ed to the line of least resistanee. 

Some have been spineless and visionless, 
quickly subsiding without an ounce of 
steam in the throttle, a pound of coal in the 
bunker or a spark of fire in the furnace and 
have wondered why they failed. 

But the human personalities that have 
made Clinton what it is today were dynamos 
of power, Niagaras running to waste and 
reservoirs of energy merely waiting to be 
tapped. Men have failed not because they 
lacked education, or equipment, or oppor- 
tunity, but because they lacked pep and 
failed to demonstrate driving power. 

The switch was never thrown, the will 
never asserted itself. That type failed to 
become a go-getter but fortunately the army 
of men and women who devoted themselves 
to the upbuilding of Clinton has been and 
today is awake and numerous and cannot be 
halted. 

It is a far cry from the few dusty and 
ofttimes muddy highways that served Clin- 
ton in 1850, to the 35 miles of paved streets 
that Clintonians traverse daily while the 
primitive cesspools of that year have given 
way to 34 miles of sewers. 

No longer must residents go to the expense 
of locating and digging wells as was the case 
in 1850, for today they are served by 45 miles 
of water mains on every street in town, pro- 
viding them, by the simple turn of a tap, 
with a daily capacity of 925,000 gallons of 
the purest water enjoyed by any Bay State 
municipality with the right to pump 500,- 
000,000 gallons a year from Wachusett Res- 
ervoir in times of emergency and with the 
Wekepeke reservoirs holding 235,000,000 gal- 
lons of water which flow, by gravity, to 
Clinton, without the aid of pumps and with 
the value of the waterworks system set at 
$1,000,000. 

In 1850, residents enjoyed illumination 
from kerosene lights or candles while today 
electricity flows through 4,200 meters in- 
stalled in all dwellings and public and pri- 
vate buildings. 

One hundred years ago the busy Clinton 
housewife prepared the meals for her family 
on a range fed with wood while today at 
least 2,200 dwellings are equipped with gas 
meters supplying fuel, through modern 
ranges, that require only a thumb to turn 
the flow off and on and many more homes 
are equipped with electric ranges. 

In 1850, if a Clinton resident wanted to 
talk with a relative or neighbor it was neces- 
sary to journey to where they lived but, to- 
day, by simply uncradling a receiver from a 
mechanical instrument in 4,039 homes or 
places of business he can almost instantane- 
ously make his voice heard in any town or 
city between the Atlantic and the Pacific or 
in the far corners of the globe. 

No longer is it necessary to hide one’s 
money in a stocking at home or journey to 
the mother town to place it on interest as 
was the case when Clinton was incorpo- 
rated, but he finds safe depositories in either 
the Clinton Trust Co., the Clinton Savings 
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Bank, or the John Prescott Cooperative 
Bank, the three financial institutions pos- 
sessing total assets exceeding $16,330,000. 

Four years before Clinton was incorporat- 
ed the first newspaper, the Lancaster Cou- 
rant, was established, later to become the 
Clinton Courant and 7 years before the town 
celebrated its semicentennial the late Wil- 
liam J. Coulter launched the Clinton Daily 
Item, 

When Clinton came into being residents 
were dependent for home reading vn such 
volumes as they purchased or obtained at 
the limited library established by the hige- 
low Mechanics Institute, in Clintonville, 
just prior to the incorporation of the town, 
but today they are served by the Bigelow 
Free Public Library, housed in a building 
erected largely by the philanthropy of the 
late Andrew Carnegie and now containing 
on its shelves more than 53,000 volumes in its 
circulating department and approximately 
44,000 in the children’s department. 

. The religious life of Clintonians is cared 
for by 15 churches, including three Roman 
Catholic parishes, and edifices housing the 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, Free Methodist, Greek Orthodox, Jew- 
ish, Lutheran, United Presbyterian, Unita- 
rian, and Christian Science denominations. 

Through the generosity of the late Frank 
T. Holder and his wife, Clinton, although the 
youngest of Lancaster’s daughters, boasts a 
historical building that is second to none in 
the Commonwealth and serves as a center 
for many civic activities, 

The boys of 1850 showed their athletic 
prowess on vacant sandlots, but the youth 
of 1950 is served by three playgrounds; Ful- 
ler Field, with a seating capacity of 3,000, 
and four public parks with the old common 
providing a beautiful centerpiece for the 
many public and private buildings sur- 
rounding its four sides. 

In 1850 the residents of the little town en- 
joyed only a few stores with meager stocks, 
but 100 years later more than 125 wholesale 
and retail establishments, including some 
of the leading national chains, are visited 
daily by thousands of customers in their 
ultramodern interiors where are dispensed 
every article catering to human needs at 
prices on a par with the big department 
marts in the larger cities. 

Notable indeed are the recently enlarged 
enterprises of the F. W. Woolworth Co., and 
the J. J. Newberry Co, 

The retail enterprises cater to a consum- 
ing population of more than 25,000 persons 
within a shopping radius of 8 or 10 miles. 

While the horse and buggy served the 
denizens of Clinton, in 1850, today more than 
3,000 locally owned automobiles and trucks 
traverse Clinton streets daily speeding their 
owners and passengers to the shopping cen- 
ter and to towns and cities where many 
Clintonians are employed. 

Of the 2,088 dwellings in Clinton, more 
than 505 are one-apartment houses and are 
owned and occupied by the owners. During 
the period of the last depression from 1929 
to 1940, the longest in the history of the Na- 
tion, few new houses were erected but in 
1949, approximately 50 were constructed at 
an estimated cost of $256,000, to partially 
relieve the acute housing conditions, and in 
this centennial year the town’s first State- 
sponsored housing development will be com- 
pleted and dedicated at a cost of $300,000. 

In 1850, all new arrivals were ushered into 
the world at the homes of their parents but 
today, 99 percent of all infants born to local 
and vicinity families see the first light of 
day at the Clinton Hospital now a little more 
than a half a century old and the centen- 
nial year will witness the dedication of a 
$1,000,000 fireproof brick structure bearing 
the name of its founder, the late Dr. Walter 
P. Bowers, which with its maternity ward, 
will accommodate 117 beds. 
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Out of Clinton have gone, especially in the 
last half century, sons who were products of 
Clinton High School to take their places in 
the halls of statecraft. A decade ago Clin- 
ton boasted, in a single year, a State repre- 
sentative, a State senator, a United States 
Congressman, and a United States Senator, 
and previously a Lieutenant Governor and a 
Governor as well as candidates for Attorney 
General and Lieutenant Governor. The 
town has furnished two United States Con- 
gressmen within the past 10 years. 

Clinton High School probably has gradu- 
ated more young men who went on to win 
national and world fame in many fields than 
any other institution of its type in a town 
the size of Clinton in this or any other State. 

Included in the long list are such notables 
as former lieutenant governor, governor, 
and United States Senator, Hon. David I. 
Walsh, the late Congressman Edward Kenny, 
of New Jersey, Congressman Philip J. Philbin, 
former Congressman Joseph E. Casey, Mat- 
thew J. Connelly, Secretary to President 
Harry S. Truman for the past 5 years, as- 
sociate justice of the Superior Court John 
W. Corcoran, who also was honored by Demo- 
cratic Party nominations, successively, as 
attorney general and lieutenant governor 
and only a few years ago it looked to many 
people as if Clinton might be the home 
of both Massachusetts United States Sen- 
ators when the late Senator Walsh was serv- 
ing, as the senior representative of the 
Commonwealth in the upper branch of Con- 
gress and Congressman Casey was nominated, 
by his party, for the junior senatorship. 

Hon. John A. Roche served as the reform 
mayor of the great city of Chicago from 
1887 to 1889, while the late Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, born in the house now owned 
by Dr. Edward H. Mackay, Ied the greatest 
moral, social, and political upheaval that 
has occurred in the United States in the 
past century when he attacked Tammany 
Hall, in the Nation’s metropolis and was 
given the support of the newspapers and 
of all civic groups of the largest city of the 
country. 

Adwin Lassiter Bynner, author of the novel 
Agnes Surriage, won laurels in the field of 
literature and Arthur F. Bowers, brother of 
the late Dr. Walter P. Bowers exerted great 
influences in the fourth estate, in New York 
City where he served as editor of the New 
York Tribune. 

David M. Cheney, of 130 Prescott Street, 
has authored several historical novels in 
recent years that have enjoyed large sales 
and is at work on an epic contribution to 
American literature at the present time, 
while pertinent contributions to the life of 
the era frequently appear in the Saturday 
Evening Post, from the pen of Richard F. 
Attridge, of 37 Hammond Street. The 
writer of this editorial is the author of a 
4-volume history of Massachusetts industries 
which appeared in 1930. 


Cause and Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to direct the attention of the mem- 
bership of the Congress and the readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp to a very 
timely editorial written by the Honor- 
able James E. Lawrence, editor of the 
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Lincoln Star, published at Lincoln, 
Nebr., which editorial appeared in the 
issue of Tuesday, April 11, 1950. 

All Democrats and Republicans whose 
political faiths have not been fashioned 
in the loom of un-Americanism by the 
interweaving of the warp of extreme left 
wingism and the woof of the extreme 
right wingism will, I am sure, appreciate 
reading this editorial. 

Mr. Lawrence has for many years been 
one of the outstanding, faithful Demo- 
crats of Nebraska, and has always pur- 
sued his journalistic labors in an effort 
to be helpful to people of Nebraska and 
the Nation. He has been a firm be- 
liever in, and advocate of, the great Jef- 
fersonian principle reiterated by Abra- 
ham Lincoln that the citizens of our Re- 
public are entitled to have “a Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and 
for the people” instead of a Government, 
State and national, of selfish big busi- 
ness, by selfish big business and for selfish 
big business. 

In passing, I might also observe that 
the Lincoln Daily Star is the leading 
Democratic newspaper in Nebraska, and 
but for the efforts of this newspaper and 
its sister Republican newspaper, the 
Lincoln Daily Journal, all political faith 
in Nebraska would have been less po- 
tent today than it is now. True, there 
are a number of other great Democratic 
and Republican newspapers in Nebraska 
which have less circulation than these 
two fine newspapers and they, too, are 
entitled to their full measure of praise 
for the great good they have accom- 
plished. Concerning all of these fine 
publications it might well be stated “Glo- 
rious it is to wear the crown of a pure 
and well-deserved success.” 

Of course, it should be the desire of 
everyone to reduce taxes if possible, but 
when doing so we should remember that 
we are not living in an era of peace- 
time economy where we can freely cut 
expenditures to the bone and pay off the 
national debt. On the contrary, we are 
living perhaps in the most disturbed era 
which our country has ever known. 

We are endeavoring to successfully 
fight the cold war through ECA appro- 
priations and in other ways, and many 
people think the time is not far distant 
when we shall be engaged in world war 
III, and if that be a fact, then our watch- 
word should not be “economy,” but on 
the contrary should be “preparedness.” 
We should not be induced to follow the 
reactionary pattern which was in vogue 
before Pearl Harbor and which almost 
brought about our defeat—but we should 
profit by the experiences of the past and 
do everything possible to protect our 
Nation and save its people and its Gov- 
ernment which is not only our hope but 
the last ray of hope to the peoples of 
the world who desire freedom and last- 
ing peace. 

I now will set forth the editorial which 
I have mentioned herein with a few 
slight changes by way of deleting from 
the text the name of the person men- 
tioned therein: 

CAUSE AND CURE 
Nebraska Representatives “i 


he has 1 


One of the 
Congress is quite certain that 
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the cause of a Nebraska ailment. Unfortu- 
nately in setting forth his views, nothing 
that he says even slightly resembles a cure 
for the disease he has discovered.” 

He “told a staff member of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Omaha World-Herald that 
a small-town banker in southeastern Ne- 
braska had written him that his institution 
had made out 304 income-tax returns for 
taxpayers who also filed returns in 1948 and 
the tax paid for 1949 was approximately 50 
percent of what they paid in 1948. Then he 
added: 

“The root of the trouble is an economi- 
cally unsound tax system that destroys sav- 
ings and discourages new business. Con- 
tinuation of the present heavy wartime tax 
load certainly is one of the basic problems 
in the national as well as the farm-income 
drop for excessive taxation is not conducive 
to expanded enterprise either in the city or 
on the farm.” 

There is a germ of truth in what he says. 
Certainly excessive taxation destroys sav- 
ings. Whether it robs individuals of incen- 
tive is open to argument. There is no evi- 
dence to support it in Nebraska. The farm- 
ers of this Sta*e continue to plow and plant, 
to cultivate and to harvest. In the towns 
and the cities, business and industry look 
forward to new physical plants, to increased 
production, to greater efficiency, and to more 
successful operation. 

We have yet to talk to a single individual, 
who actually has decided to seek an easy 





chair, or to sit with folded hands, lazily 
gazing at the skies. The tax burden is 
heavy. The amount of each dollar of earn- 


ings that goes to the support of Government 
at all levels, takes a surprisingly large chunk 
of every dollar of the individual’s earnings. 
But in spite of it we see no loss of creative 
thinking by Americans. They work, plan, 


and actually, they complain surprisingly 
little. They dream of homes, of comforts 
and necessities, and they do continue to 


practice thrift. 

We’re inclined to think most of*them are 
realists enough to recognize that if there is 
to be national security, it will prove costly; 
that if America is to fulfill foreign commit- 
ments, that will take huge chunks of money; 
that if the single item of interest on the 
national debt is to be met, it alone will call 
for an annual tax burden equal to an 
approximate 40 percent of the total Federal 
budget in the early thirties. 

It dces not take a smart man to recognize 
that the present tax load is punishing. It 
does call for a miracle man to figure out how 


America can cut its present expenditures 
substantially—cut them enough to make 
the economies reflect themselves in the in- 
dividual’s tax burden. 

He has been a member of the House Ways 


and Means Committee, where tax legislation 
originates in Congress. There’s where he 
shou'd try his cure if he can convince his 
associates that he has one. 





Address by President Truman Before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BUNTON. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by President Truman today be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. It is an honor and privilege to 
insert an address which refers to my res- 
olution, Senate Resolution 243, now be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and which brings to its ob- 
jectives such eloquent and powerful 
support. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, I am happy to be here today with 
this group of editors. You and I have a 
great many important problems in com- 
mon, and one of the most important of 
these is the responsibility we share in help- 
ing to make the foreign policy of the United 
States of America. That is why I am going 
to take this opportunity to discuss with you 
some aspects of that policy. 

No group of men in this country is of 
greater importance to our foreign policy 
than the group your society represents. 

In a democracy, foreign policy is based on 
the decisions of the people. 

One vital function of a free press is to 
present the facts on which the citizens of a 
democracy can base their decisions. You 
are a link between the American people and 
world affairs. If you inform the people well 
and completely, their decisions will be good. 
If you misinform them, their decisions will 
be bad; our country will suffer and the world 
will suffer. 

You cannot make up people’s minds for 
them. What you can do is to give them 
the facts they need to make up their own 
minds. This is a tremendous responsibility. 

Most of you are meeting that responsibil- 
ity well—but I am sorry to say a few are 
meeting it badly. Foreign policy is not a 
matter for partisan presentation. The facts 
about Europe or Asia should not be twisted 
to conform to one side or the other of a 
political dispute. Twisting the facts might 
change the course of an election at home, 
but it would certainly damage our coun- 
try’s program abroad. 

In many other countries today, the papers 
print about foreign affairs only what their 
governments tell them to print. They can’t 
add anything, or cut anything. In the de- 
mocracies, the papers have a free hand. 
Only in a democracy is there such mutual 
trust and confidence among citizens that a 
private group is given such an all-important 
role in determining what the Nation as a 
whole shall do. There is too much nonsense 
about striped trousers in foreign affairs. 
Far more influence is exerted by the baggy 
pants of the managing editor. 

There has never been a time in our history 
when there was so great a need for our 
citizens to be informed and to understand 
what is happening in the world. 

The cause of freedom is being challenged 
throughout the world today by the forces 
of imperialistic communism. This is a 
struggle, above all else, for the minds of 
men. Propaganda is one of the most power- 
ful weapons the Communists have in this 
struggle. Deceit, distortion, and lies are 
systematically used by them as a matter of 
deliberate policy. 

This propaganda can be overcome by 
truth—plain, simple, unvarnished truth— 
presented by newspapers, radio, and other 
sources that the people trust. If the people 
are not told the truth, or if they do not have 
confidence in the accuracy and fairness of the 
press, they have no defense against false- 
hoods. But if they are given the true facts, 








these falsehoods become laughable instead of 
dangerous. 

We can have confidence that the free press 
of the United States ani’ most of the other 
free nations will keep us from being deceived 
by Communist propaganda. But in other 
parts of the world the struggle between false- 
hood and truth is far more intense and dan- 
gerous. 

Communist propaganda is so false, so 
crude, so blatant, that we wonder how men 
can be swayed by it. We forget that most of 
the people to whom it is directed do not have 
free access to accurate information. We for- 
get that they do not hear our broadcasts or 
read impartial newspapers. We forget that 
they do not have a chance to learn the truth 
by traveling abroad or by talking freéiy to 
travelers in their own countries. 

All too often the people who are subject 
to Communist propaganda do not know 
Americans, or citizens of the other free na- 
tions, as we really are. They do not know us 
as farmers or as workers. They do not know 
us as people having hopes and problems like 
their own. Our way of life is something 
strange to them. They do not even know 
what we mean when we say “democracy.” 

This presents one of the greatest tasks fac- 
ing the free nations today. That task is 
nothing less than to meet false propaganda 
with truth all around the globe. Everywhere 
that the propaganda of Communist totalitar- 
ianism is spread, we must meet it and over- 
come it with honest information about free- 
dom and democracy. 

In recent years, there has been tremendous 
progress all over the world in education and 
the exchange of ideas. This progress has 
stirred men everywhere to new desires and 
new ambitions. They want greater knowl- 
edge, they want better lives, they want to be 
masters of their own affairs. We have helped 
and encouraged these people, but the Com- 
munists have seized upon their desires and 
ambitions and are seeking to exploit them for 
their own selfish purposes. 

In the Far East, for example, millions are 
restlessly seeking to break away from the 
conditions of poverty and misery that have 
surrounded them in the past. The Com- 
munists understand this situation very well. 
They are trying to move in and take advan- 
tage of these aspirations. They are making 
glittering promises about the benefits of 
communism. They reach directly to the 
peasant or the villager in these vast areas, 
and talk to him directly in his own tongue 
about the things he has learned to desire. 
They say that they can get these things for 
him. And too often he hears no voice from 
our side to dispute them. 

We know how false these Communist 
promises are. But it is not enough for us to 
know this. Unless we get the real story across 
to people in other countries, we will lose the 
battle for men's minds by default. 

The Communist propaganda portrays the 
Soviet Union as the world’s foremost advo- 
cate of peace and the protector of defenseless 
peoples. The contradiction between what 
the Communist leaders have promised and 
what they have actually done is so startling 
that we are amazed that anyone can be de- 
ceived. In Berlin, in Czechoslovakia, in 
the Balkans, in the Far East, they have 
proved, time after time, that their talk 
about peace is only a cloak for imperialism. 

But their intended victims will not learn 
these facts from Soviet propaganda. We 
are the ones who must make sure that the 
truth about communism is known every- 
where. 

At the same time, we must overcom:2 the 
constant stream of slander and vilification 
that the Communists pour out in an effort 
to discredit the United States and other free 
nations, 
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Soviet propaganda constantly reviles the 
United States as a nation of war mongers and 
imperialists. You and I know how absurd 
that is. We know that the United States 
is wholly dedicated to the cause of peace. 
We have no purpose of going to war except in 
defense of freedom. Our actions demon- 
strate that we mean exactly what we say. 
But when men throughout the world are 
making their choice between communism 
and democracy, the important thing is not 
what we know about our purposes and our 
actions—the important thing is what they 
know. 

Communist propaganda also seeks to de- 
stroy our influence in the world by saying 
the American economy is weak and about 
t? collapse. We know this is preposterous. 
The industrial production of the United 
States is equal to that of the rest of the 
world combined. Our agricultural produc- 
tion is more than adequate for our needs. 
Our people enjoy the highest standard of 
living in the world’s history. Our economic 
strength is the bulwark of the free world. 

From every standpoint, our free way of 
life is vastly superior to the system of op- 
pression which the Communists seek to im- 
pose upon mankind. In many parts of the 
world, however, where men must choose be- 
tween freedom and communism, the true 
story is being untold. 

We cannot run the risk that nations may 
be lost to the cause of freedom because their 
people do not know the facts. 

I am convinced that we should greatly ex- 
tend and strengthen our efforts for making 
the truth known to people in all the world. 

Most of us have recognized for years, of 
course, how important it is to spread the 
truth about freedom and democracy. We 
are already doing some very good work, 
through the Voice of America and the 
United States information offices and li- 
braries in many parts of the world, through 
the exchange of students, through the 
United Nations and its affiliated organiza- 
tions, and in other ways. But events have 
shown, I believe, that we need to do much 
more, both ourselves and in collaboration 
with the other free nations. We must use 
every means at our command, private as 
well as governmental, to get the truth to 
other peoples. 

Private groups and organizations have an 
important part to play. Our labor unions 
have already done fine work in communi- 
cating with labor in Europe, in Latin Amer- 
ica, and elsewhere. The story of free Amer- 
ican labor, told by American trade union- 
ists, is a better weapon against Communist 
propaganda among workers in other coun- 
tries than any number of speeches by Gov- 
ernment officials. 

The same principle applies to other groups. 
The best way for farmers in other countries 
to find out about us is to talk directly with 
our own farmers. Our businessmen can 
speak directly to businessmen abroad. We 
need to promote much more direct contact 
bet-veen our people and those of other 
countries. 

We should encourage many more people 
from other countries to visit us here, to see 
for themselves what is true and what is not 
true about our country. We should find more 
opportunities for foreign students to study 
in our schools and universities. They will 
learn here the skills and techniques needed 
in their own countries. They will also see at 
first hand the rights and duties of citizens 
in our land of democratic institutions. 

Our colleges should train more Americans 
to ge abroad as teachers, especially to teach 
modern methods of farming, industry, and 
public health—and, by example, to teach our 
concepts of democracy. The notable record 
of our many charitable and religious organ- 


izations who send teachers abroad is proof 
of what can be done. 

Another major part of our effort must be 
carried out through our great public in- 
formation channels—newspapers and maga- 
zines, radio, and motion pictures. We must 
strive constantly to break down or leap over 
barriers to free communication wherever they 
exist. We must make full use of every ef- 
fective means of communicating informa- 
tion, in simple, understandable form, to 
people whose backgrounds and cultures are 
different from ours. 

This poses an enormous challenge to groups 
such as yours, a challenge which can be met 
only by extraordinary inventiveness and en- 
terprise. I am confident that the American 
press can and will make a tremendously use- 
ful contribution toward finding new solu- 
tions. 

The Government’s programs for telling the 
truth about the United States to the peoples 
of the world also need constant improvement. 
Our present overseas information and edu- 
cational exchange program is getting results. 
For example, the Voice of America has been 
carrying to people behind the iron curtain 
the true story of world events. It has been 
so successful that the Soviet Government is 
using a vast amount of costly equipment in 
an attempt to drown out our broadcasts by 
jamming. We must devise ways to break 
through that jamming and get our message 
across. And we must improve and strengthen 
our whole range of information and educa- 
tional services. 

This is not a conclusion reached by Gov- 
ernment officials alone. We have had the 
valuable aid of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information created by the 
Congress. Your own society is ably repre- 
sented on that Commission by Mr. Mark 
Ethridge and Mr. Erwin D. Canham. The 
members of the Commission have given in- 
tensive study to the overseas information 
program and have made repeated recom- 
mendations that it be substantially ex- 
panded. Similar recommendations for the 
exchange program have been made by the 
Advisory Commission on Education, headed 
by Dr. Harvie Branscomb. I have been glad 
to see that many Members of the Congress 
have urged an improved and expanded pro- 
gram in these fields, as shown, for example, 
by the resolution introduced recently by 
Senator Benton for himself and a number 
of his colleagues. 

Because of the pressing need to increase 
our efforts along this line, I have directed 
the Secretary of State to plan a strength- 
ened and more effective national effort to 
use the great power of truth in working for 
peace. This effort will require the imagina- 
tion and energies of private individuals and 
groups throughout the country. We shall 
need to use fully all the private and gov- 
ernmental means that have proved success- 
ful so far—and to discover and employ new 
ones. 

Our task is to present the truth to the 
millions of people who are uninformed or 
misinformed or unconvinced. Our task is 
to reach them in their daily lives, as they 
work and learn. We must be alert, ingen- 
ious, and diligent in reaching peoples of 
other countries, whatever their educational 
and cultural backgrounds may be. Our task 
is to show them that freedom is the way to 
economic and social advancement, the way 
to political independence, the way to 
strength, happiness, and peace. 

This task is not separate and distinct 
from other elements of our foreign policy. 
It is a necessary part of all we are doing 
to build a peaceful world. It is as impor- 
tant as armed strength or economic aid. The 
Marshall Plan, military aid, point 4—these 
and other programs depend for their success 
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on the understanding and support of our 
own citizens and those of other countries. 

We must make ourselves known as we 
really are, not as Communist propaganda 
pictures us. We must pool our efforts with 
those of the other free peoples in a sus- 
tained, intensified program to promote the 
cause of freedom against the propaganda of 
slavery. We must make ourselves heard 
round the world in a great campaign of 
truth. 

We have tremendous advantages in the 
struggle for men’s minds and loyalties. We 
have truth and freedom on our side. The 
appeal of free institutions and self-govern- 
ment springs from the deepest and noblest 
aspirations of mankind. It is based on every 
man’s desire for liberty and opportunity. It 
is based on every man’s wish to be self- 
reliant and to shape his own destiny. 

As we go forward with our campaign of 
truth, we will make lasting progress toward 
the kind of world we seek—a world in which 
men and nations live not as enemies but as 
brothers. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Annual Dinner of the Amen 
Corner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered last Saturday by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is appropriate on occasions such as this, 
when sincere, loyal Americans meet to con- 
sider the welfare of our country, to recall the 
warning contained in the familiar quotation: 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

It is likewise appropriate to recall the words 
of Daniel Webster, who said: 

“God grants liberty only to those who love 
it and are always ready to guard and defend 
it.” 

When we reflect upon those profound 
truths it is incumbent upon each of us to 
search his soul and to ask: 

“Have we been eternally vigilant in the 
protection of our iiberties?” 

“Have we been always ready to guard and 
defend the freedom that God has granted 
us?” 

My friends, because we cannot, in good 
conscience, reply in the affirmative, we live in 
a world of unrest and confusion, a time when 
our precious liberties are in grave peril. 

There are many dangers in the world today. 
The air is filled with strange philosophies 
and fantastic slogans. 

On all sides we are bombarded by propa- 
ganda that the plan of free government by 
free men, established by the founders of our 
Republic, is outmoded and should be thrown 
on the junk pile. 

Loud voices have been raised telling us 
that it should be replaced by a socialistic 
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ideology with an all-powerful central gov- 
ernment promising comfort, ease, and secu- 
rity from the cradle to the grave. 

But they do not tell us that the price of the 
system they advocate is surrender of all indi- 
vidual freedom. 

They do not tell us that its inevitable 
result would be enslavement of the people 
to the government under rigid controls, regu- 
lation, and regimentation. 

They do not tell us that the socialistic 
plan has brought disaster to every nation 
where it gained control and that it dragged 
the people down to poverty and misery. 

Under its plan of individual freedom, the 
United States, throughout its history, has 
been a bright beacon of peace, goed will, and 
liberty in the world. 

In less than 200 years we have made greater 
progress than any other people on earth. 
We have produced the highest living stand- 
ards and most advanced cultural and spirite 
ual attainments of all time. 

Yet we are not free from danger. There 
are those, jealous of our unparalleled success 
as a nation and a people, who would de- 
stroy us. 

There are those who would discard our 
system of free enterprise and would substi- 
tute a planned economy to direct our lives 
and our activities. 

We have those who are striving to array 
one class against another and one section 
against the other to create dissension and 
distrust among our people. 

These are some of the elements of the 
national peril which threaten freedom of the 
individual and freedom of opportunity—the 
firm foundation of American greatness. 

But we are exposed today to a greater and 
more menacing source of danger. 

The greatest threat to American freedom 
is the atomic bomb of national bankruptcy 
caused by excessive taxation and reckless, 
extravagant Government spending. 

One of the most shocking developments in 
American history is the rapid increase in the 
cost of Government and the heavily increased 
burden of taxation and debt. 

In recent years we have witnessed radical 
changes in the philosophy of government 
and dangerous departures from the tradi- 
tional American course. 

We. have seen a vast increase in the size 
and complexity of the Federal Government. 
We have seen its power encroaching more 
and more upon the functions and authority 
of State and local government. 

We have seen the cost of Government mul- 
tiplied eightfold in 20 years. We have seen 
excessive direct and hidden taxes drain away 
the earnings of the worker, the farmer, and 
the resources of industry. 

We have witnessed the tragic spectacle of 
an administration unaware of the danger of 
national bankruptcy and the threat to Amer- 
ican freedom that is inherent in a national 
debt exceeding a quarter of a trillion dollars, 

We have witnessed the wildest spending 
spree in our Nation’s history. This year 
alone it may add $6,000,0C0,000 to our pres- 
ent crushing burden of debt. 





The cost of government at all three levels, 
local, State, and Federal, has increased until 
it has reached $65,000,000,000 a year. 


Government costs 13 times as much as edu- 
cation. We pay for government 40 times as 
much as we contribute to our churches of 
every denomination. We spend more for 
government than for food. 

Thirty cents out of every dollar earned by 
every one of us—worker, farmer, preacher, 
lawyer, doctor, and businessman—goes for 
government. 

Government is taking so much from the 
earnings of the people that the men and 
women who have supported the churches, 
hospitais, charitable institutions, research 


foundations, and colleges will no longer have 
the means to continue their support. 





These institutions will be forced to make 
increased demands for governmental aid and 
finally will become totally dependent upon 
government for their existence. 

They will no longer be free institutions. 
They will be controlled and directed by po- 
litical overlords with the power of life or 
death, according to the whims of political 
fortune. 

With these critical conditions confronting 
us there are important questions which must 
be answered. 

How much of the national income can be 
taken in taxes and still leave enough to 
continue high employment and operate in- 
dustry at full capacity? 

How far can we go without everyone get- 
ting hurt in the tax squeeze? 

How far can we allow taxes to consume 
the substance of the people and still main- 
tain our high living standards? 

If we reduce taxes more people will have 
more money to spend for automobiles, homes, 
household appliances, and the necessities of 
life. That is the way real income should be 
increased, not by inflation through govern- 
ment spending of borrowed money. 

Under the socialistic government of Great 
Britain the people pay even a higher tax than 
we pay here in the United States. As a re- 
sult living conditions for the worker have 
been reduced to a poverty level and oppor- 
tunities to improve health and education 
have been ignored. 

High taxes ruined Germany. They were 
“goose stepped” into regimentation and all 
freedoms were lost. The same happened to 
Italy and Russia and to every other nation 
which followed this plan. 

History teaches us that one of the causes 
of the fall of the great Roman Empire was 
the steady trend toward turning citizens into 
pensioners. When the Roman masses got 
their minds firmly fixed on free bread and 
circuses, they soon became indifferent to 
liberty and freedom. 

In modern times we see the same abuses 
in the constantly increasing pressure and 
demand upon the government for support 
of destructive programs that reach into every 
activity of our daily lives. 

When Government control goes far enough 
into medicine, education, agriculture, labor 
and business, the freedoms which made us 
a great Nation will be lost. 

Security is the desire of every right-think- 
ing man; but never in the history of the 
world has it been attained by a governmental 
formula. 

Real security must be bought and paid 
for by work and sweat, individual thrift and 
sacrifice. It is the reward of enterprise, in- 
itiative and prudence. 

Security cannot be achieved by the simple 
method of having the earnings of the people 
spent, not by themselves, but by a spend- 
thrift Government bureaucracy. 

Is there one individual in all our broad 
land who will say: 

“I no longer want freedom.” 

Is there one with soul so small or vision 
so limited that he will say: 

“Give me security and I will surrender 
into other hands God's gift of liberty.” 

If there is he has ceased to be an Ameri- 
can. He has forfeited the rights and privi- 
leges of American citizenship. 

Real Americans can serve their country by 
working and fighting for sound fiscal policies 
and economical, business-like administra- 
tion of the public funds. 

A bankrupt America cannot stop commu- 
nism at home or abroad. 

A system of taxation that destroys initia- 
tive and incentive and prevents the produc- 
tion of new wealth can destroy the United 
States. 

Our first line of defense must be a strong, 
dynamic, solvent America. 

I repeat: 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
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Renewal of Radio Station Licenses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a statement prepared by me re- 
garding the FCC hearings on renewal of 
radio-station licenses. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


Mr. President, on March 30 I introduced 
into the Recorp a statement with reference 
to the present Federal Communications Com- 
mission hearings in connection with the 
Commission’s attempt to not renew the 
licenses of radio stations KMPC in Los An- 
geles, WGAR in Cleveland, and WJR in De- 
troit. 

I am this morning in receipt of a copy of 
a statement relative to this matter, issued 
by Mr. Hugh Fulton who is the chief trial 
counsel for these radio stations. His state- 
ment is as follows: 

“Iam amazed that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission would attemvt to de- 
stroy an excellent station like KMPC and its 
right to its license on the basis of testimony 
of witnesses such as those relied upon by 
the Commission. 

“With the exception of a very few whose 
testimony if accepted 100 percent would not 
justify any attack upon the license of KMPC, 
they were all disgruntled former employees 
who had been fired for laziness or incompe- 
tence. Very obviously they nursed grudges 
against KMPC and against Mr. Richards 
(principal owner of the stations) and have 
endeavored for years to damage and injure 
the station. 

“Testimony was replete with obvious exag- 
geration and emphasis on everything which 
they conceived might be stretched into 
something unfavorable. Wherever’ they 
thought they could do harm they purported 
to have marvelous recollections but on cross- 
examination constantly sought refuge in ‘I 
don't remember.’ 

“On their own testimony it was clear that 
most of them were committing perjury and 
some of them also admitted facts establish- 
ing theft of files from the station and par- 
ticipation in ventures under investigation by 
the district attorney for fraud. One open- 
ly asserted on the stand that he had deliber- 
ately lied in a prior statement. 

“The amazing thing is that the Federal 
Communications Commission should have 
vouched for the credibility of witnesses such 
as these and should rely on that kind of 
evidence in an attempt to destroy great radio 
stations which have for so many years fur- 
nished such excellent service to tens of 
millions of listeners. 

“In all that time the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission put in evidence cnly one 
solitary complaint from a listener and re- 
ferred to two or three other complaints which 
its witnesses said they had received in the 
course of 11 years, but which they had not 
kept, despite the fact that one of its leading 
witnesses testified that he had carefully pre- 
served for 7 years all the material which he 
thought might be injurious to the station. 

“The Federal Communications Commissicn 
counsel fought desperately to prevent the 
authentication of the actual scripts that had 
been used in broadcasts by KMPC, and even 
went so far as to try to prevent the authen- 
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tication of the scripts for use on cross-examl- 
nation. This attempt of the Commission to 
get away from the criterion of what was 
actually broadcast, taken together with the 
absence of complaint and compete satisfac- 
tion of the listening public with KMPC and 
its programs, is most significant. 

“The Commission’s only claim of right to 
examine into the matter at all is on the 
theory that the public needs to be protected. 
The public itself is the best judge and the 
verdict of the public with respect to all three 
stations based on years of listening by tens 
of millions of persons was rendered in favor 
of the stations many years ago. 

“These proceedings have already cost the 
taxpayers and the radio stations, and through 
the radio stations the public, a vast sum of 
money, and have diverted time and attention 
that otherwise would have been devoted to 
still further improving the excellent service 
rendered to the public by these fine stations. 

“Despite the fact that none of the Com- 
mission’s witnesses could show anything 
broadcast that was false or that deceived the 
public, the Commission apparently thinks it 
proper to engage in this kind of proceeding 
on the testimony of these disgruntled former 
employees, most of which was to the effect 
that Mr. Richards dared to have political 
views different from those of the administra- 
tion in Washington, and particularly that 
he dared to state over the radio true facts 
which such witnesses characterized as un- 
favorable to the administration and to vari- 
ous persons connected with it, particularly 
the Roosevelt family. 

“Clearly, this is an attempt to censor what 
goes over the radio in violation of the Con- 
stitution and of the ban by Congress against 
censorship, and all this is in the face of the 
admission in Washington by the chief coun- 
sel of the Commission that the Commission 
has no investigation pending against any 
radio stations owned by Democrats or labor 
unions that have expressly stated their in- 
tention to purge and drive from office Repub- 
lican Senators and Congressmen who support 
the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

Mr. President, I am sure that no Member 
of this Congress—either Republican or Dem- 
ocrat—can question the integrity of Mr. Ful- 
ton. Many Members of the Congress will 
recall that Mr. Fulton was chief counsel for 
the War Investigating Committee during the 
period when President Truman was chairman 
of that committee. They will recall the fine 
reputation which Mr. Fulton made for him- 
self at that time and the many tributes paid 
to him, both by the President and other 
members of the committee. The fact that 
Mr. Fulton is a Democrat and is in this case 
defending the right of Mr. Richards, an 
avowed Republican who has been a foe of 
the administration privately, to voice his 
private opinion lends even greater support 
to my belief in Mr. Fulton’s intellectual hon- 
esty. It is because of this very fact that 
I believe that the members of this Senate 
should carefully examine the statements by 
Mr. Fulton which I have placed in the Recorp 
today. 


Hidden Billions—United States Ignores 
Assets of ERP Nations 
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HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Herman A. Lowe, appearing in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer on Thursday, 
March 30, 1950. I recommend this 
article to the careful consideration of 
all Senators, since it is based upon care- 
ful research by Delaware’s most efficient 
and capable Representative Boces, who 
calls our attention to the unknown bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of assets in the 
16 European nations now receiving aid 
from this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: : 


HippeEN BILLIONsS—UNrTEep STATES IGNORES 
ASSETS OF ERP NATIONS 


(By Herman A. Lowe) 


WASHINGTON, March 29.—Delaware’s able 
Congressman, J. CALEB Boccs, has turned a 
spotlight on this Nation’s most prominent 
anatomical peculiarity—its heart is bigger 
than its head. 

At a time when Congress is beginning to 
think about what kind of policy should 
succeed the European recovery program 
which expires in 1952, Boccs has asked 
leaders: of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to: 

1. Try to find out the value of the foreign 
assets of the 16 ERP nations. 

2. Determine whether some of these assets 
should not be liquidated to pay for a portion 
of the goods being supplied to them by the 
heavily burdened American taxpayers. 

In the course of digging for information, 
Boces has verified that the 16 ERP countries 
and their citizens own billions of dollars 
worth of assets in the United States and 
other countries—but that our Government 
has only a notion of how many billions. 

Yet, without bothering to learn the an- 
swers, our Government lays billions of dol- 
lars in taxes upon the American public and 
adds other billions to the national debt, to 
aid the ERP countries. 

So far as Boccs is concerned, that is a 
very unrealistic way of operating. He thinks 
maybe we ought to be governed by some of 
these facts as well as by our generous 
emotions. 

In his letter to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Boccs said: 

“It seems very proper at this time to ask 
for an over-all statement of such overseas 
assets as may now be owned by the 16 ERP 
countries. It is known that large invest- 
ments by European governments and private 
citizens have taken place in the United States 
during the five postwar years. 

“It is most surprising and remarkable that 
we have never been given a comprehensive 
report of the assets owned by the 16 ERP 
countries in areas where we have spent 
money for off-shore procurement on behalf 
of Europe under the Marshall plan.” 

That second paragraph holds the crux of 
Boacs’ idea for having the ECA countries 
pay for part of the aid. A substantial part 
of the food and other materials which ECA 
has bought with American money has been 
in other countries. Boggs says it amounts 
to $2,700,000,000 worth. He thinks that some 
of the assets of the 16 beneficiaries in those 
other countries should be liquidated to pay 
for future commodities there—instead of the 
burden all falling on the American taxpayer. 
He does not urge at this time that any of the 
beneficiary country assets in the United 
States be liquidated. He does, however, 
suggest that we find out what these assets 
amount to. 

The latest figure on ECA country assets in 
the United States was released by the Unite 
States Department of Commerce in 1947. It 
set the total at about $11,000,000,000. Boccs 
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took this up the other day with the State 
Department which pointed out that many 
of the figures in the big total were compiled 
in 1941 and that no recapitulation had been 
made since. 

State Department threw up its hands 
vaguely, explaining that: “Any estimates de- 
rived from the original census become more 
and more unreliable as the years go by, and 
consequently it is not believed that a reliable 
estimate can be made today.” State ad- 
mitted that, so far as it was concerned, it 
just did not know how much was around. 

On the question of what assets the ECA 
countries had in other foreign nations, the 
State Department had even less to offem 

“To our knowledge,” it informed Buccs, 
“such information is available only in iso- 
lated cases and not on any comprehensive 
basis.” 

State went on to explain that it was “the 
understanding” of the Department that the 
balances had been reduced. However, no 
real efforts have been made to find out. 

And there you have the situation. Billions 
have been spent for ECA aid by the United 
States. Yet our Government has never ob- 
tained any figures to determine whether the 
spending was all necessary, or whether our 
people could have been spared some. 

Boccs thinks we ought to insist upon 
getting all the facts before we shape up a 
new program which will doubtless cost us 
additional billions, 


Patriots’ Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me at Lex- 
ington, Mass., on April 19, 1950, to com- 
memorate the one hundred and seventy- 
sixth anniversary of the Battle of Lex- 
ington and Concord: 


Mr. Chairman, the immortal heroes of the 
battle of Lexington, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, and all my friends, 
the most outstanding and significant factor 
in all history is that from Wednesday dawn, 
April 19, 1775, this Nation, conceived in 
freedom and born on this immortal spot 
of earth, still exists and has steadily pro- 
gressed, enduring many national catastro- 
phes, two world wars, and threatening en- 
slaving philosophies of government, until 
now, this Wednesday dawn, 175 years later, 
it is the most modern, God-fearing, the 
most powerful Nation on earth—depended 
upon by free nations everywhere this United 
States of America holds within its power 
and strength the freedom of mankind 
throughout the world. 

Here on this precious soil little did the 
heroic men of that momentous dawn Know 
the meaning of their stand against the 
overwhelming force of British Regulars. 
Little did they know the destiny of the 
colonies their valor cemented together into 
a new Nation dedicated to freedom and 
equal justice under law. Little did they 
know this new Nation under a new concept 
of government would some day extend for 
3,000 miles across the Great Plains, the fer- 
tile valleys, and majestic mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean. Little did they know their 
heroism that Wednesday morning was the 
beginning of the United States of America 
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tion and twice saved the free nations of the 
world from enslavement and the loss of 
their lands, their people, their culture, and 


their civilization. Little did they know 
their fearless gallantry set the example, 
molded the patiern, and breathed the in- 
Gomitable spirit of life into the Nation 
which has become the most powerful on 
earth and which can, if necessary, assemble 
twenty-five— yes, thirty— millions fully 


its freedom. 
knows that free- 


equipped for the defense of 
Every patriotic American 






dom is the most vaiuable asset of mankind 
and that once gained and experienced, death 
is preferable to its loss. Let no nation— 





no dictator—no group of greedy»world-power 
schemers—ever again make the mistake of 
attacking the free people of this powerful 
America, for if they do they will experience 
the mighty fury and full devastation of this 
power. 

It is not easy for any trained soldier of 
a great modern army of this time and day 
to go forth to meet the full storm of the 
enemy. When he does, however, he is as- 
sured by the fact he possesses the finest 
equipment indusirial science has developed. 
In the breast of every soldier is the courage 
to meet the test. More than courage, how- 
ever, flourished in the hearts of the 60 pa- 
triots who assembled here on this honored 
green under the leadership of Capt. John 
a These men possessed the spirit of 
elf-sacrifice 
to sacrifice 
those who 
follow. 

No mcdern equipment had they. Theirs 
was powder, ball, and musket. In the last 
great war America possessed many generals 
completely able to lead our armies to victory 
just as efficiently as the leadership which 
did, but here on the green of Lexington there 
was only one Capt. John Parker. His order 
to his men that momentous Wednesday 
morning still stands today as one of the most 
inspiring and decisive military commands 
ever given by any field commander. “Don’t 
fire unless you are fired on but if they want 
war, let them begin it here.” This command 
now is an American principle. America does 
not desire to make war on any country. 
America does not desire to engage in war 





They were ready and willing 
their lives to save freedom for 
curvived and those who would 






but if any country fires on America they will 
receive the full weight of our might in 
return. 


On this Wednesday, 175 years after Lex- 
ington and Concord, America is in trouble. 
Since the conclusion of the war there has 
been a gradual disintegration of national 
and moral unity largely accomplished by the 
spread of communism. Russian communism 
is organized. It’s objective is world domina- 
tion. On a number of occasions the Soviet 
leaders have expressed their conclusion that 
our system of free government and free 
enterprise cannot exist in the same world 
with communism. In five short years we 
have seen communism take over eastern 
Europe and constantly threaten the western 
European nations. It is spreading over Asia, 
having gained control of China, and moving 
south to Siam, Burma, and India. But for 
the European-aid program, organized and 
operated by our own Government, Soviet 
communism at this very hour would be in 
control of all Europe and moving across the 
Mediterranean into Africa. The only power 
which stands across the path of world domi- 
nation by Russia blocking the spread of 
communism is the United States of America. 
This country stands for a free world and a 
world of free people. Because we believe 
this to he right we must be adequately pre- 
pared to ttieet successfully the Russian chal- 
lenge of communism. We must go on keep- 
ing the flag of frecdom flying amid all the 
winds that blow. 


Under our Government we possess many 
freedoms we now accept as routine in our 
day-to-day living. Freedom of speech per- 
mits us to express our views regarding politi- 
cal issues, the Government, and activities of 
our fellowmen. This cannot be done in 
Russia under communism. Freedom of the 
press permits all sides of an issue to be pre- 
sented to the people for their determination 
of that which is false and that which is 
right. This is not permitted in Russia under 
communism. Freedom of religion gives us 
the right to worship God in our own way. 
This is not permitted in Russia under com- 
munism. The heart of our strength as a 
Nation is our faith in Ged. This faith repre- 
sents one of our cardinal differences with 
communism, for communism neither believes 
nor accepts a higher authority. The gov- 
ernment is all-powerful in itself and is in no 
sense subjeat to the higher authority of God. 
If you believe in communism then commu- 
nism must be your God for you cannot look 
to any other. This is the creed of the Com- 
munists and this is the reason it is impossible 
to bridge the gulf between these two ways 
of life. 

Our national unity is only so strong as 
the spirit of patriotism is alive and burning 
in the hearts of the people. For 283 years 
prior to April 19, 1775, the American Col- 
onies welcomed to their free soil the op- 
pressed peoples of Europe. As these people 
came to this new land they quickly adapted 
themselves to their new life and were proud 
to be Americans. During the 175 years that 
have followed Lexington and Concord peo- 
ple from every country in the world have 
streamed into America seeking the freedom 
and opportunities making for a happier life. 
After becoming an American citizen it is the 
duty of every new American to give to his 
new country his complete loyalty and coop- 
eration. If he is not willing to do this the 
right to remain should abruptly cease. Just 
recently I have been informed that in the 
event of an open conflict with Russian com- 
munism many of our workers, on which the 
Nation would greatly depend, plan to resort 
to sabotage and do everything they can to 
assist and promote the communistic cause, 
hoping for a communistic victory. Not for 
one moment do I believe this to be true. I 
have complete confidence in the workers of 
America. I believe them to be loyal, patri- 
otic Americans. They have proved their 
loyalty many times. In case of an attack on 
their country they would be among the very 
first to see that every man and woman did 
their duty. Once having experienced free- 
dom, it is most illogical and most difficult to 
believe that anyone would seek a life of lim- 
itation and enslavement by decrees of dicta- 
tors and the atheism of communism. 

Without a doubt, there are many agents 
of communism and Soviet Russia here in 
America. Without a doubt, some are citi- 
zens—yes, native-born citizens. Without a 
doubt, some have worked themselves into 
high and important positions in our Govern- 
ment. Regardless of the political conse- 
quences, the American people should arise 
to this underhanded challenge to our coun- 
try and demand that they should be ex- 
punged from the Government and denied the 
right of citizenship, just as the patriots of 
Lexington made their stand against the 
challenge to their freedom. I cannot find 
within my heart and conscience any desire 
to close the door on this great issue until 
America—your country and mine—is free of 
the cancerous scourage of communism. It 
is our duty—our precious duty—to do every- 
thing we can to strengthen our national 
unity and to protect the spirit of America, 
for if we do not we are no longer worthy of 
the bravery of Capt. John Parker and his men 
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which has twice saved the great British na- 


and no longer worthy of freedom. It is well 
to remember: 


“Freedom’s battle once begun 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son 
Though baffled aft is ever won.” 


The dramatic event which fate determined 
to happen on this immortal spot is the most 
significant since Calvary. And like Calvary 
it will command the heart and spirit 
througheut the history of mankind. Lex- 
ington was the beginning of a new world. 
Lexington brought to an end serfdom and 
slavery and replaced it with freedom for 
millions. Because of Capt. John Parker and 
his 60 minutemen patriots a new concept 
of government was born—government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
Lexington was the beginning of this great 
free Nation—the United States of America, 
I am so proud, so deeply proud to repre- 
sent it in the Congress of the United States. 

In this troubled time of our Nation’s life, 
our solemn duty orders us to hold fast and 
to protect all they gained for us the living 
and to measure every act and deed, for we 
cannot fail to meet successfully the test of 
our generation. It is your duty to con- 
stantly try and my duty to constantly try— 
and try we will. 

In every part of America and throughout 
the world free men are turning their eyes 
and attention to Lexington during these 
hours of celebration. They, like those of us 
nere, again give thanks to Capt. John Parker 
and thanks to his noble men. 





Promoting Democracy Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago bipartisan sponsorship was 
given to the resolution introduced by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], 
calling for an enlarged program for pro- 
moting democracy abroad. The pro- 
posal has brought forth much favorable 
editorial comment, and I should like to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled “Promoting 
Democracy Abroad,” published in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 24, 
1950; an editorial entitled “On Selling 


' Freedom,” published in the Kansas City 


(Mo.) Star of March 24, 1950; an edito- 
rial entitled “Global Sales Campaign,” 
published in the Meriden (Conn.) Jour- 
nal of March 24, 1950; and an editorial 
entitled “A Constructive Plan,” pub- 
lished in the Hamden (Conn.) Chronicle 
of March 30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp?, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
24, 1950] 
PROMOTING DEMOCRACY ABROAD 

At a time when most Congressmen are 
engrossed with the economic and political 
intricacies of budget slashing, including the 
State Department's information budget, 
Senator Benton, of Connecticut, has had 
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the vision and the wisdom to issue a call 
for a greatly expanded information and cul- 
tural program to promote democratic ideals 
through the diplomacy of public opinion. 

He was joined by 10 other Senators, mem- 
bers of both parties, in sponsoring a resolu- 
tion calling for a six-point program to close 
the mental gap between ourselves and the 
peoples of the world. 

The extent and urgency of the need, Sen- 
ator BENTON knows full well from his service 
as director of the State Department’s in- 
formation program abroad. The Russian 
Army, he pointed out, is only the reserve in 
the cold war. The front line at present is 
manned by propaganda. 

Each of his six points is sorely needed 
and could accomplish much good if prose- 
cuted with sufficient vigor. They include: 
increased pressure for world-wide freedom 
of information; acceleration of the work of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization; expansion of the 
State Department’s information and educa- 
tion programs; promotion of democratic ed- 
ucation abroad, especially in Germany and 
Japan where our efforts have been no more 
than halting in this fleld thus far; coordi- 
nation of the information programs of all 
non-Communist nations, and encourage- 
ment of the efforts of private citizens who 
are trying to attain these goals through 
nongovernmental channels. 

The United States has been lagging badly 
in one of its most urgent and important 
tasks. It needs to encourage the develop- 
ment of democracy in the world. Here is a 
way to do it, at relatively small cost. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of March 
24, 1950] 


On SELLING FREEDOM 


Speaking from a background of public re- 
lations, Senator BENTON, of Connecticut, pro- 
poses that the United States organize a 
world-wide “campaign of ideas” against com- 
munism. He argues that the free nations 
so far have been losing the propaganda bat- 
tle with the Soviet Union. He urges that 
they now coordinate their efforts and em- 
ploy every resource of communication to 
spread the gospel of democracy. There is a 
good deal to be said for the Senator’s propo- 
sition. It has the support of a sizable Dem- 
ocratic and Republican group in the Senate. 

Communist propaganda for years has been 
highly centralized. Much of it may appear 
to emanate from the Communist parties of 
various nations. But it is all dictated from 
Moscow and a great part of it obviously is 
financed by the Soviet Government. The 
intended victims of this propaganda, on the 
other hand, have fought it singly. They 
have moved to concert their military, eco- 
nomic, and even political policies, without 
doing anything of a common-defense na- 
ture in the realm of ideas, 

It may be objected at once that actions 
speak louder than words. They do. If the 
western democracies are to win the support, 
say, of the peoples of southern Asia or east- 
ern Europe, they must themselves demon- 
strate the practical superiority of freedom 
to any authoritarian order, and they must 
show that they are not merely paying lip 
service to the ideals they profess. But in 
the face of a vigorous propaganda offensive 
against them, using every technique of dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation, that is no 
longer enough. 

We cannot wait for the truth to prevail by 
its own inherent virtue in some distant fu- 
ture—if, indeed, under modern conditions 
it can ever hope to prevail in competition 
with the censorship, deliberate lying and 
terrorism as practiced by a dictatorship. The 
time would seem ripe for a massive counter- 
attack by the free nations at the informa- 


tional level. Not only is the need self-evi- 
dent but the Communists are becoming in- 
creasingly vulnerable in the very field of 
propaganda which they have been exploit- 
ing so actively. 

Day by day the Soviet Union is emerging, 
in the words of an old-line German Commu- 
nist, not as the liberator of oppressed peo- 
ples but as the inheritor of the political 
ambitions of Czarist Russia. The imperial- 
istic ambitions of the Kremlin are becoming 
obvious even to the eyes of non-Russian 
Communists. The successful Tito revolt 
against domination from Moscow has creat- 
ed a rich opportunity for exposing the gi- 
gantic hypocrisy of the Soviet Government. 

That hypocrisy must be underscored and 
placed in vivid contrast to a program of dy- 
namic democracy. No one nation is in a 
position to do this alone. By the leading 
governments of the non-Communist world 
can—and should—do it on a cooperative 
basis. 

They now have a chance to make them- 
selves the salesmen of freedom, and, provid- 
ed they can prove the article they are sell- 
ing is as advertised and unadulterated, a 
master plan of democratic propaganda of 
the type Senator BENTOoN recommends ought 
to be invaluable. 


[From the Meriden (Conn.) Journal of March 
24, 1950] 


GLOBAL SALES CAMPAIGN 


Freshman Senator BENTON’s proposal of a 
global sales campaign in behalf of democracy 
should be taken seriously, for it comes from 
a source which has produced some of the 
most successful sales ideas ever launched 
into the world of advertising. After all, the 
production of sentiment favorable to demo- 
cratic systems of government does not differ 
fundamentally from any other advertising 
job. It’s merely bigger. And no job of 
promotion has ever been too big for BIL, 
BENTON. 

Sizing up the competition, it doesn’t seem 
that the obstacles are insuperable. Those 
men in the Kremlin turn out terrible stuff. 
Their copy is amateurish. The claims made 
for their product—communism—are simply 
absurd, and would never stand up under a 
sampling test. That such advertising has 
pulled in droves of customers may be laid to 
the fact that it is directed to a market con- 
trolled by fear. 

There’s where the Benton plan faces a 
major difficulty. He can’t make people listen, 
and he wouldn’t want to, if he could. He 
can’t even be sure of reaching his sales 
prospects while Russia is jamming up the air 
waves. But we'd bet that, given a free hand 
to perfect his organization, he’d find ways 
and means. 

After all, Senator Benton has learned a 
lot since he was teamed up with Chester 
Bowles in one of the slickest combinations 
that ever made a nation clamor for the 
stuff it was boosting. He has had other ex- 
perience that counts: much of it under his 
present boss—Uncle Sam. He knows what 
the State Department is like on the inside. 
He raised the Voice of America from a feeble 
squeak into a clear and powerful organ for 
good. 

The genius of the Senator is in his ability 
to organize: to lay out a plan and put it 
across, He has demonstrated that genius 
again and again. In his maiden speech in 
the Senate, he showed that his mind is still 
teeming with the stuff which won him his 
first success. He presented a solid, practical 
scheme. One of the best things about it is 
that it doesn’t contemplate giving anything 
away. In many respects, it parallels the 
proved methods of commercial advertising. 

First, there would be the sales confer- 
ence—to be made up of representatives of 
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non-Communist countries. Next, the busi- 
ness of establishing a world broadcasting net- 
work, arranging for time on this network, 
turning out movies with a selling punch for 
democracy, planting educational programs in 
the right spots—wrinkles which Mr. Benton 
knows from A to Z. 

Of course there’s the possibility of a hitch. 
The Senator must first convince his col- 
leagues, who are also, in a way, his clients. 
Many a good advertising scheme has come to 
naught before the board of directors. But 
Britt BENTON has had considerable success, 
too, in softening up hard-minded boards. 
Here’s his first opportunity to show that his 
talents are not wasted in his present job. 
We shall see what we shall see. 


{From the Hamden (Conn.) Chronicle of 
March 30, 1950] 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN 


Senator Benton has rung the bell in a 
speech before the Senate calling for a Mar- 
shall plan of ideas to promote the cause of 
democracy throughout the world. 

The junior Senator from Connecticut has 
followed up his talk by introducing a reso- 
lution cosponsored by Senator McMaHoNn in 
addition to 11 other Senators, calling for 
the United States to take the initiative and 
vigorously prosecute a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of information and education among 
all the peoples of the world with a view 
toward closing that mental gulf that sep- 
arates the United States from other peoples 
and blockades hopes for freedom and peace. 

Senator BENTON’s proposal is akin to a bell 
of peace resounding over the roar of war 
drums. His suggestion for the United States 
taking the initiative is a welcome relief from 
our perennial defensive maneuvers of dash- 
ing to and fro to plug leaks in the dike 
against the steadily rising tide of com- 
munism. 

It is a constructive program which we 
hope his colleagues in the Senate will give 
the serious consideration it deserves, Cer- 
tainly it cannot, or should not be cast aside 
as another impractical plan born of despera- 
tion to end the cold war. 

The Senator points out that we have the 
advantage in such a propaganda campaign 
in that we don’t need to lie. We might add 
to this priceless asset of having the world’s 
best salesmen who are convinced of the 
superiority of their product. 


Contribution of Imports to Business 
Activity and Full Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
is, on the part of all economic groups in 
this country, a growing interest in im- 
port problems. Those charged with 
carrying out our foreign policy have in- 
dicated that it is imperative that this 
country buy more from other countries 
in order to make it possible for those 
countries to get back on their feet, and 
and thus eventually permit a reduction of 
our foreign economic assistance. We 
have heard, however, in the last few 
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weeks, some growing resentment on the 
part of some on the ground that im- 
ports are hurting us, that they are in- 
creasing unemployment in this country, 
and that we should reexamine our whole 
tariff policy. I have been impressed by 
an article on this subject in the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle of April 
13, 1950, by Maurice Heyne, Belgian min- 
ister and commercial counselor, titled 
“Contribution of Imports to Business 
Activity and Employment.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to include a portion of Mr. 
Heyne’s article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. P 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
CONTRIBUTION OF IMPORTS TO BUSINESS AC=- 

TIVITY AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 
(By Maurice Heyne, Belgian Minister and 
commercial counselor) 


* * + * * 


Now we might as well face the fact that 
there is considerable resistance to imports 
here in your country and abroad. In fact, 
in almost every country exports are con- 
sidered its meat, imports its poison. As long 
as this situation exists world trade will con- 
tinue to be jeopardized. 


* ~ * * * 


By reason of their interdependence one 
upon the other, imports and exports alike 
contribute to the well-being within a coun- 
try. It can hardly be said that one creates 
business activity and employment and that 
the other detracts from it. A high level of 
domestic activity and full employment is 
always accompanied by a similar level in 
world trade. The opposite is also true. 

* * * * * 

In your country a double-barreled effect 
lends force to the resistance to imports. It 
must seem to the American people as if it 
should be enough to pay the bill for ECA 
in an all-out effort to put Marshall plan 
countries back on their feet. They are now 
being asked to turn around and buy what 
they have helped other countries to produce, 
in order to keep the ball rolling. Why, they 
ack, should they be required to accept foreign 
merchandise which may be in competition 
with domestic products, or which may be 
imported in such quantities as to cause dis- 
location in certain industries? 

This is important, because the attitude 
toward imports is a major factor in selling 
them. The very publicity necessary to de- 
velop a market is likely to increase resist- 
ance in proportion to the aggressiveness with 
which imports are promoted. 

Yours is a country which has built an 
enormous and dynamic productive machine, 
It accounts for half the world’s output. Be- 
cause of the dominant position of the United 
States, what happens here, and the policies 
penetrate every nook and cranny 
of world trade. 


The worid needs what America produces. 








you adopt, 


It does not have enough dollars to pay for it, 
however, unless you, in turn, buy enough of 
what the world has to sell. Despite the 
eminent success of the Marshall plan and 
the able administration of ECA, the dollar 
gap is still of such proportions that items 
such as shipping, tourism, investments, and 


loans that help to make up the international 
balance sheet, cannot possibly be expanded 
to achieve the necessary trade balance. This 
can be accomplished only by closing what 
Mr. Radcliffe has called the merchandise gap. 

Thus, the attention of almost every coun- 


try is focused on the United States as a 
market. 

In spite of the rich bounty with which 
your country is blessed, imports are impor- 


tant to you. You recognize that fact. For 
in 1948, 60 percent of your imports were 
free of duty. Only 40 percent were con- 
sidered in protection of American industry. 

The major share of duty-free imports is, 
of course, in raw materials and commodities. 
These are either not available in the United 
States, or supplement domestic supply. Your 
country uses about half of the raw materials 
which enter into international trade. 

The automotive and allied industries, a 
source of employment in many centers in 
the United States, import materials from all 
over the world. “Thirty countries furnished 
this room” was the caption of a recent ad- 
vertisement in your magazines. 

Almost half of your imports in 1948 were 
in crude foods and materials. Another 
quarter was in semi-manufactures, a total 
of over 70 percent imported for further 
fabrication. Without such imports, many 
of your industries would have to close down 
entirely, or greatly restrict production. 


EXPORTS PROVIDE 5,000,000 


Let us turn this over and look at the 
export picture. It is estimated that the 
rate of your current exports provides some 
five million jobs. In 1947, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, nearly half 
of these were engaged directly or indirectly 
in nonagricultural industries in the produc- 
tion of goods for export. In the durable 
goods industries, in mining, and especially 
in capital goods, export workers accounted 
for 14 percent of the employment. 

This is borne out when we consider the 
character of your exports. In 1948, only 
22 percent of all United States exports were 
in crude foods and materials; 11 percent in 
semi-manufactures, and 67 percent in 
manufactured foodstuffs and finished goods. 
In other words, two-thirds of your exports 
were the product of a high content of 
American labor. If we include semi-manu- 
factures, the proportion rises to over 75 
percent. 

Normally, 7 to 10 percent of your output is 
exported. Averages, however, fail to reveal 
the degree of dependence of the American 
economy on its export trade. 

American cotton represents 45 percent of 
the international trade in this commodity; 
American tobacco 42 percent. Although your 
production of rice is only a small percentage 
of world production, your exports since the 
war have accounted for almost 16 percent 
of all rice moving in international trade. 

In 1948, 25 percent of your production of 
machine tools, 20 percent of agricultural 
r-achinery, 15 percent of motor trucks were 
exported. These percentages are not out of 
line with the proportion of production ex- 
ported before the war. 

Because your economy is geared to your 
mass-production industry, any sharp cut- 
backs in exports of these industries would 
be felt, not only in the labor market directly 
affected, but in the entire economy. A con- 
siderable drop in production would mean 
higher unit costs, less profit to industry, price 
fluctuations at the consumer level, and un- 
employment in both agriculture and indus- 
try. 

Moreover, the size and complexity of Amer- 
ican industry and production, and its im- 
portance in world trade, are such that re- 
percussions from any curtailment are felt 
all over the world. We are ali too familiar 
with the effect of the comparatively mild 
recession in 1949 for me to enlarge on this 
point. 

But I do want to call your attention to a 
report published by the OEEC early in March. 
The New York Times had this to say: “De- 
cisive measures to narrow the dollar gap are 
apparently being taken on the dollar side, 
where drastic cuts in exports from the United 
States and Canada are expected to account 
for more than 57 percent of the anticipated 
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reduction of the deficit.” As the flow of 
the Marshall Plan aid diminishes, the report 
continues, exports from these two countries 
will be confined to the rigid requirements of 
basic foods and raw materials. 

The significant point here is that decreases 
in your exports are likely to be in semi-man. 
ufactures and finished goods—in effect, in the 
product of American labor, 

* * * * . 


According to the economist, Robert L. 
Gulick, in representative years before the 
war, strictly consumer goods, other than 
foodstuffs, comprised around 6 percent of to- 
tal imports. In 1948, all imported finished 
goods going into your industrial and con- 
sumer markets, including foods, were less 
than one-third of your total imports. These 
represent merchandise with a high content of 
the labor of other countries. In contrast, 
two-thirds of your exports represented a high 
content of your labor. 

Imports of raw materials and semi-manu- 
factures contribute to the manufacturing 
processes of industry. They thereby provide 
employment in many industries which oth- 
erwise could not exist at their present levels, 

Employment thus created or sustained 
means purchasing power for other prceducts 
of domestic manufacture—in the same way 
that purchasing power is provided by those 
5,000,000 jobs in export industries. 

Moreover, as raw materials, commodities, 
semi and finished goods for industrial and 
consumer use, move through the channels of 
trade, they create employment in the dis- 
tributive trades. They increase demands {for 
insurance and services, they add to the ac- 
tivity at parts of entry, they are warehoused, 
and shipped to their destinations. Even 
though they may displace in competitive 
selling American goods of a similar nature, 
they still have to be handled in transit. 
Therefore, in distribution channels, they 
cannot be said to displace labor. 


DISLOCATIONS ALWAYS OCCURRING 


Certain imports may cause some disloca- 
tions in the manufacturing fields. But dis- 
locations are occurring at all times in a 
world where nothing is certain but change. 
Substitute materials, or new products grow- 
ing out of changed conditions, outmode or 
replace those long established. A factory 
moves to a new location, or a machine is in- 
vented which displaces labor. But such is 
man’s resourcefulness and inventiveness that 
another factory replaces the old one, or a 
new inventicn is the start of an entirely 
new industry or group of industries. 

I am not minimizing the distressing effects 
of these dislocations. They are very real 
to the people and industries involved. How 
to cope with these situations as they arise 
constitutes a domestic problem of utmost 
concern in my country as well as in yours. 
In a time of growing social consciousness, 
however, we most surely can—and must— 
arrive at an equable solution. 

The dislocation caused by the volume sale 
of an imported product tends to be ofiset 
by two factors. One we have already men- 
tioned—employment in the _ distribution 
and service trades. 

The other is that the more a product— 
whether domestic or foreign—is promoted, 
the wider its sale. This sale is not entirely 
at the expense of customers of competitive 
products, but—if I understand rightly the 
thesis of American selling—the whole base 
of the market is broadened to take in new 
customers. Thus the luxuries of yesterday 
have become the necessities of today. 

But, you say, wage scales abroad are lower 
than in the United States. Imports not only 
compete for the consumer dollar, but under- 
sell the comparable American product. 

Unfortunately, the spotlight turned on im- 
ports produced by excessively cheap labor 








tars all imports with the same brush. The 
postwar problem of the majority of foreign 
exporters to the United States is how to get 
their prices sufficiently low to compete in 
your market. 

It is also true that other countries with 
lower wage scales erect tariff and other trade 
barriers to protect their workers against the 
low American wage cost per unit. 

Now, I want to ask you a question: 

Do the people of Michigan say to the peo- 
ple of Mississippi: “We will buy your raw 
cotton for our automobiles, and you, in turn, 
buy our automobiles. But we do not want 
to buy your paper or canned goods, because 
we process those things too, and our wage 
scale is higher than yours.” 


AN INTEGRATED MARKET 


The answer is an obvious “No.” Why? 
Because you have here in America an in- 
tegrated market, as Mr. Hoffman calls it, a 
market of 160,000,000 people, the same kind 
of market that he is advocating for Europe. 

Full employment in a given industry or 
locality increases the purchasing power for 
necessities and luxuries alike, whether they 
are produced in the same area or elsewhere. 
By the same token, unemployment decreases 
that purchasing power. 

The Wall Street Journal recently reported 
that New York’s share of all goods entering 
the country by ship was 20 percent, com- 
pared to 33 percent in 1941. Part of this 
slump was due to competition with other 
ports, but a major cause was the interruption 
in the full flow of trade, when ships had to 
sail only partially loaded, or with empty 
bottoms. One out of every ten persons em- 
ployed in the New York metropolitan area 
is in some way dependent on port activity 
and foreign trade. Where is the purchas- 
ing power of these people who may be thrown 
out of employment? 

If your exports are sharply curtailed—I 
refer particularly to finished manufactures 
and consumer goods—the effect on employ- 
ment will be felt in key industries, in key lo- 
calities, at ports of entry, and in all distribu- 
tive trades. It will be far greater than any 
possible dislocation caused by an increase in 
imports—particularly so, because such im- 
ports are diffused over large areas of popula- 
tion. 

Therefore, is it the increased imports of 
the product of labor of other countries, or 
the decreased exports of the product of do- 
mestic labor which constitutes the real 
threat to full employment? 

In spite of the unprecedented demand for 
materials and products of United States man- 
ufacture following the war, the total volume 
of your exports today is not abnormally high 
in relation to national income and produc- 
tion. 

In contrast, the ECA commerce mission, 
headed by Mr. Wayne Chatfield Taylor, who 
is with us today, pointed out that had the 
prewar relationship between imports and 
the gross national product been maintained, 
ECA countries alone, in 1948, could have sold 
to you $2,000,000,000 more than they did. 


In closing, I should like to quote a few 
remarks made by Dr. Amos E. Taylor, who is 
also with us today. As you know, he was for 
many years director of your Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and is now di- 
rector of Economic and Social Affairs for 
the Pan American Union. In a brochure 
prepared for the Committee on International 
Economic Policy, Dr. Taylor says: 

“Not only does a substantial part of United 
States imports consist of raw materials ang 
semifinished products essential to American 
industry, but certain other imported com- 
modities are in increasing demand when the 
level of national income rises. * * * In 
order to avoid the mistakes of the past, we 
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need to remove the traditional fears relative 
to imports. In a world of full employment, 
specialized production, and a high standard 
of living, imports should be viewed as bene- 
fits, not dangers to the economy. * * * 
Employment is not solely a national problem. 
It is an international problem, the solution 
of which can be found only in an expansion 
of world trade and economic cooperation. 
The modern interdependent world must do 
business with itself if peace and prosperity 
are to be more than an empty hope.” 


Investigation of Interstate Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two recent edi- 
torials which have to do with the prose- 
cution of former Representative Roger 
C. Slaughter, in which there is reason to 
believe the Department of Justice has 
been used by the administration as an 
instrument of political controversy. 

One of the editorials is from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 19 and is 
entitled “A Political Prosecution.” The 
other editorial is from the Washington 
Times-Herald of April 20 and is entitled 
“The Lobby Fraud.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
11, 1950] 
A POLITICAL PROSECUTION 

The Department of Justice has nothing to 
be proud of in its prosecution of former Con- 
gressman Roger C. Slaughter on charges of 
violating the Lobbying Act. On the contrary, 
the responsible officials should be ashamed of 
forcing a man to stand trial on the basis of 
evidence such as that produced against Mr. 
Slaughter. 

This case had its inception more than 
18 months ago, when the Justice Depart- 
ment was headed by Tom Clark, now a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court. It came on the 
heels of a political fight between the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Slaughter, who was a Member 
of the House from Kansas City. The Presi- 
dent was determined to purge his fellow 
Missourian. The fraudulent voting in that 
contest, in which Mr. Slaughter was beaten, 
was investigated by the Department of Jus- 
tice, but it can hardly be said that the in- 
vestigation was conducted with vigor and de- 
termination. 

Naturally, after that discreditable episode, 
there was some lifting of eyebrows when Mr, 
Slaughter was indicted. It looked then like a 
political prosecution. And that is what it 
looks like now. 

A motion to dismiss the indictment was 
rejected several weeks ago by Judge Schwein- 
haut. But it was clear, from the language of 
his memorandum opinion, that he refused to 
dismiss because he had been led to believe 
the Government would produce evidence at 
the trial to support its contention that Mr. 
Slaughter had not acted merely as an attor- 
ney, but also as a lobbyist in the ordinary 
sense of that term. 
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When the case came to trial before Judge 
Holtzoff, however, the Government made a 
miserable showing. It produced nothing 
which could be called evidence to support its 
charge of lobbying. As evidence of lobbying, 
the prosecution offered to show that Mr. 
Slaughter had made telephone calls to Mem- 
bers of Congress which were paid for by some 
of his clients. But the Government attorneys 
admitted they did not know what had been 
said in any of these conversations. 

In other words, they were willing to con- 
vict a man of a crime on the basis of sheer 
conjecture. Judge Holtzoff quite properly 
refused to accept such evidence as that and 
promptly found Mr. Slaughter not guilty. 

On the record of this case, Mr. Slaughter 
seems amply justified in his contention that 
the charges against him were politically in- 
spired. And it seems to the Star that Judge 
Holtzoff’s verdict of acquittal amply demon- 
strates the wisdom of the founding fathers 
in removing our Federal judges as far as 
possible from the influence of partisan 
politics. 





[From the Washington Times-Herald of 


April 20, 1950] 
THE Lossy Fraup 

The Truman gang’s cruel and reckless use 
of the criminal law to abuse people they do 
not like politically, was illustrated in clear 
detail here 3 days ago, in the case of one 
Roger C. Slaughter of Kansas City. 

This case equally well shows up the fraud- 
ulent and hypocritical nature of the laws 
restraining the ancient right of petition, now 
commonly called lobbying. 

Here is a summary of facts about Slaughter 
and why he was brought to court charged 
with a-crime that could have sent him to 
prison. 

Slaughter is a Democrat who was elected to 
Congress in 1942 and defeated in 1946 be- 
cause, as a member of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, he refused to let the Truman gang 
dictate the way he should vote. 

His independence was particularly offensive 
to the gang because he was, of all things, e 
representative from Truman’s own home con- 
gressional district. For the crime of acting 
on his own, Slaughter became Truman’s tar- 
g°t No. 1 for 1946. 

“If Slaughter is right,” he said, “I am 
wrong.” ‘Truer words were never spoken, 
though the proving cost Slaughter and his 
family 4 years of expense and suffering. 

Kansas City, being the Truman gang’s 
headquarters, the boss’ will on Slaughter 
in 1946 was naturally their command and so 
he lost at the polls. 

As defeated Members of Congress have been 
doing for 150 years, Slaughter then looked 
around for a new job that could make use 
of his talents and knowledge of Government. 
He undertook to work here for people he 
grain business, natural enough considering 
the part of the country from which he comes 

But the gang wasn’t satisfied just to kick 
him out of Congress. The boss want 
Slaughter crushed to death. So, on Novem 
ber 23, 1948, he was indicted by a Distri 
of Columbia grand jury on two counts, 
charged with failure to register as a lobbyist 
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ON TRIAL 1 HOUR 

His case came on for trial here Monday, 
April 17, 1950, before Judge Alexander Holtz- 
off, who threw the case out of court within 
an hour after it started. 

This says something not only about the 
integrity of the judge, the innocence of 
Slaughter and the black-hearted willfulness 
of the Truman gang, but also about the way 
the Government uses grand juries and about 
the laws on lobbying both as to their nature 
and their enforcement. 
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The Constitution of the United States says 
in article I of the Bill of Rights: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Th2 grain men who hired Slaughter were 
following that guarantee of right. They had 
a grievance and they hired a man to explain 
it. 

But their richt of petition was abridged 
and denied because they hired the wrong 
man. 

And if you want to understand that well, 
follow the proceedings of the House com- 








mittee right now carrying on one of the 
perennial lobby investigations. 
This investigation is headed by Repre- 


sentative Bucuanan, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania. If it wants to do anything about 
lobbying, why doesn’t it point the finger 
at the way the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment uses its power to force congressional 
action? Why doesn’t it tell the candid truth, 
that no influence can be exerted on legis- 
lation, except with the willing compliance 
of the legislators? 

The place to clean up lobbying is obvi- 
ously inside, not outside, the Federal 
establishment. 





Protest Against Federal Hand-Outs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Hero Rebels at Hand-Outs,” 
published in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick 
on April 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Hero REBELS AT HAND-OUTS 

Recently the Governor of Connecticut ad- 
dressed a State-wide audience in which he 
made a plea for greater Federal aid for his 
State. 

As the Governor finished his address, a 
24-year-old war veteran, hero of Guadalcanal 
and winner of the Purple Heart, walked to 
the platform and asked permission to say a 
few words. He was permitted to speak and 
speak he did: 

“There is no such thing as Federal aid. 
It is all money taken from the people. In 
1948 the Federal Government took $665,000,- 
000 out of Connecticut in the form of taxes. 
And the Federal Government can never send 
back’ anywhere near the amount they took 
out because of the tremendous overhead. 

“The growing popularity of Federal aid in 
States and large cities is becoming more and 
more contemptible due to the political cow- 
ardice of governors and mayors who are de- 
termined to stay in office come hell or high 
water 

“And they do this by making their admin- 
istrations look less and less expensive to 
promote their own selfish craving madness 
for money and “ower regardless of cost. This 
is played r into the hands of the New 
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Dealers, whose sole objective requires that 
the power of States be weakened and that 
State institutions be made dependent upon 
Washington hand-outs. 

“Our dear old uncle is handing out the 
money with one hand while holding a club 
behind his back with the other, if you should 
fail to behave. A few States have been able 
to resist the rule of the three golden balls 
that ornament the Washington front porch.” 

Think it over. 





Presidential Visits to Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “No Gettysburg Address?—Mr. 
Truman Just Too Busy,” written by 
John M. Cummings and published in 
today’s issue of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No CETTYSBURG ADDRESS?—MRr. TRUMAN JUST 
Too Busy 


(By John M. Cummings) 


One of the great, decisive battles of the 
world was fought at Gettysburg in Penn- 
sylvania’s Adams County. Here the high 
tide of rebellion was checked. In the 
national cemetery on this battlefield rest 
the bones of many men who died in the 
bloody conflict. 

President Lincoln dedicated the cemetery 
November 19, 1863. It was then he de- 
livered what has since become known as 
the Gettysburg Address. ‘“‘We are met on a 
great battlefield of that (Civil) war. We 
are met to dedicate a portion of that field 
as the final resting place of the men who 
here gave their lives that that Nation (the 
United States) might live.” 

In an unbroken line since the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt our Presidents have been 
proud to deliver the Memorial Day speech 
at Gettysburg. In more than 40 years Harry 
Truman is the only President to reject every 
invitation to attend the memorial exercises 
to the honored dead. 

Five times since he became President on 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Truman has found an excuse for sending 
regrets. The latest, of course, was his re- 
jection of an invitation to deliver the Memo- 
rial Day address next May 30. 

Theodore Roosevelt, twice, once after he 
left the presidency, William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin 
Roosevelt, all have been at this national 
shrine on Memorial Day. Franklin Roose- 
velt also spoke there when the Eternal Light 
Peace Memorial was dedicated in 1938. 

James F. Lind, the Democratic Congress- 
man from the district in which the national 
cemetery is located; Francis J. Myers, the 
Democratic United States Senator; Pitts- 
burgh’s Mayor David L. Lawrence, a mem- 
ber of the Democratic National Committee, 
all importuned the President to attend the 
exercises next month, 





“The President finds he must again de- 
cline this year,” one of the Truman secre- 
tariat wrote Representative Linp. “His 
calendar for the month of May is already very 
crowded.” 

Of course he has a crowded calendar. Mr. 
Truman leaves early in May on a nonpolitical 
tour of the West. He will visit many towns 
and deliver many speeches in which he is ex- 
pected to make nonpolitical appeals for the 
election of a Democratic Congress in the 
fall. And he'll cap the tour by attending 
the mid-month sessions of the Democratic 
National Committee in Chicago. Here, more 
likely than not, he will lay down the law 
for the conduct of the Democratic campaign. 

Long before Memorial Day Mr. Truman will 
be back in Washington. No doubt he has 
other stints scheduled. Inquiry at the 
White House, however, elicited the informa- 
tion he has no fixed engagements for that 
day. 

In the absence of anything definite, you 
can only speculate on the reason for Presi. 
dent Truman’s year-by-year rejection of the 
invitation to speak at Gettysburg. Cer- 
tainly he must know the Civil War is over, 
that men who wore the gray of the South 
have visited the battlefield on which the 
hopes of the Confederacy were shattered. 

Only a few days ago a grandson of Grant 
and a great-grandson of Lee met at Appo- 
mattox, where the last rite of the war was 
performed. Let’s have the lowdown, Harry. 





Carroll Binder Reports From Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present and ask to have printed in the 
REcorD an additional report written by 
Mr. Carroll Binder, editorial editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, relating to condi- 
tions in Europe. This is the fifth report 
by Mr. Binder which I have had printed 
in the Recorp. Two appeared in the 
RecorpD of Tuesday, April 18, and two in 
the Recorp of Wednesday, April 19. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


HALT oF Arp To CuT JoBs IN AMERICA—1952 
WILL THREATEN UNITED STATES’ WITH DE- 
FLATION, EuRoPE WITH POVERTY 


(By Carroll Binder) 


PaRIS, FRANCE.—The American people and 
western Europeans have a rendezvous with 
destiny in mid-1952, 

By that date the United States will have 
completed spending an estimated $15,000,- 
000,000 to help western Europe get on its 
feet so securely that it can resist Soviet 
pressure and get along without further 
American subsidies. 

What will be the shape of things on June 
30, 1952, when Marshall aid has ended? 

Five weeks’ study of conditions in the 4 
principal western European countries and 
talks with people familiar with the 14 other 
Marshall-plan countries leave me with a very 
strong impression. It is that the situation 
in mid-1952 is going to be much less satis- 
factory and potentially more critical than 
most Americans will be prepared for, 








NONE ARE READY 


None of the countries we are helping is in 
sight of self-sufficiency. The British, Scan- 
dinavian, and low countries hope that they 
will be able to maintain the present level of 
existence or at least tolerable standards if 
no further American aid is forthcoming. 

But they will only be able to do so by the 
greatest austerity. 

They will absorb far fewer American farm, 
factory, and mine products than they have 
been absorbing under the Marshall plan. 

Some careful students of the post-1952 
prospects doubt that even austerity and rig- 
orous controls will enable all of those coun- 
tries to keep their heads above water without 
continued American aid. 

One of the greatest economists in England 
told me he knows of no Official who in his 
heart believes there is the faintest chance 
of balancing accounts by the time dollar- 
aid runs out. 

Belgium is a case apart but the fate of 
western Europe will not be determined by 
that little country’s dollar balances. Be- 
cause of its high agricultural productivity 
and other factors France probably can man- 
age, if need be, without further dollar aid ex- 
cept when crops fail or the mines are tied 
up by strikes. 

Austria and Greece will have to have con- 
tinued assistance from the United States 
to keep going after 1952. So, it is generally 
assumed, will Italy and western Germany. 

Nor will the impact of the end of Marshall- 
plan expenditures be confined to western 
European beneficiaries. Many Americans, 
few of whom realize they are beneficiaries of 
the European recovery program, seem des- 
tined to experience unpleasant jolts in the 
form of lost markets, lowered prices, and re- 
duced employment. 


DEFLATION INEVITABLE 


That is, unless Uncle Sam finds quick ways 
of taking up the slack bound to result when 
he no longer gives western Europeans dollars 
with which to buy cotton, tobacco, cereals, 
metals, chemicals, and machinery. 

Deflation seems inevitable unless the 
United States spends at home at least as 
much as it has been spending abroad to pro- 
vide the purchasing power created by our 
postwar exports. 

Western Europe will be no less receptive 
to such exports after 1952. 

Without some of them unemployment will 
increase and standards of living again will 
decline. Europe will still need food and raw 
materials obtainable only through dollar pur- 
chasing power. It will not have recovered 
to such an extent that it can provide full em- 
ployment and the necessaries of life to its 
increased population. 

The United States cannot maintain exports 
at the current $12,000,000,000 level unless it 
imports much more than the present $7,000,- 
000,000 level or gives western Europe dollar 
purchasing power by some post-Marshall 
plan of gifts, loans, or long-term invest- 
ments, 

Two-thirds of United States exports to 
western Europe are being financed by Mar- 
shall-plan funds at present. That represents 
a foreign market for $2,800,000,000 worth of 
American goods and services which other- 
wise would not have existed. For certain in- 
dustries and regions of the United States it 
has meant the difference between good and 
poor prices, profit and loss, employment and 
unemployment. 

But the Marshall-plan council has just is- 
sued a report estimating that under the most 
favorable circumstances western Europe will 
have a dollar deficit of $2,250,000,000 when 
the plan ends. 

This estimate assumes that the level of 
business activity in the United States will 
remain at least as high as it was at the end 
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of 1949. “Even small set-backs” in the 
United States economy would have dispro- 
portionately large consequences for western 
Europe, whose reserves are not great enough 
to sustain much strain, the council points 
out. 

Whatever individual countries may do to 
get along without American aid after 1952, 
the “dollar gap” for western Europe as a 
whole will remain at least $2,250,000,000 and 
may go much higher if world economic con- 
ditions take a turn for the worse. 

The discontinuance of Marshall-plan as- 
sistance thus seems certain to have a defla- 
tionary influence upon both the western 
European and the American economies. So 
did the discontinuance of American aid and 
investments in 1920-21 and 1931-31. 

Was the Marshall plan then a mistake? Is 
our investment of $8,000,000,000 to date and 
$7,000,000,000 projected for the next 2 years 
money thrown down the drain? 

Not unless we and the countries we are 
helping fail to build wisely on the founda- 
tions so hopefully laid. 

We have bought time with which to try to 
save western civilization from eclipse. We 
still have an opportunity to save those politi- 
cal, cultural, and economic institutions to 
which we owe our present well-being and 
which are the only hope of the future. We 
have a chance to save them by less costly 
means than a shooting war for survival. But 
the methods have yet to be agreed upon. 

We shall be called upon for more fateful 
decisions than any we thus far have had 
to make—Americans as well as western 
Europeans. 

We Americans are like investors who have 
poured enormous sums into a concern threat- 
ened with bankruptcy which still is far from 
getting on its feet. Unless we make further 
investments all the $20,000,000,000 we have 
put up so far will be wasted and we shall be 
weaker than ever. 

Our investments should not be primarily 
in further gifts, though aid to Greece and 
Austria cannot take any other rational form. 
We shall have to invest much more than we 
have been doing thus far in things Europe 
has to sell us or in the exports of countries 
which in turn buy from Europe. ECA is do- 
ing its best to prepare Europe to make things 
which can be sold to Americans and to pre- 
pare Americans to buy more in order that 
Europe in turn can buy more from us. 

Paul Hoffman's goal of 1 to 1% billion 
dollars worth of competitive imports is 
small when compared with our $250,000,000,- 
000 gross national product. But makers of 
watches object to the entry of watches and 
dairy interests object to the entry of compet- 
ing European products. It will not be easy 
to get quotas and tariffs down on those items 
in which any group of voters has a special 
interest and it is those which Europe usually 
is best situated to offer. 

Nor will it be easy to get European manu- 
facturers and exporters to make the extra 
effort required to penetrate the dollar mar- 
ket so long as they can sell without effort 
and at higher prices in soft currency coun- 
tries. The rigidities of the European price 
structure, the distaste for the free competi- 
tive methods which are the life of a vigorous 
capitalistic system, the cartels and other 
restrictive agreements against which we 
crusade are so deeply ingrained in Euro- 
pean practice that they are not going to dis- 
appear by 1952. 

So long as any investment made in west- 
ern Europe is subject to total loss if the 
Communists take over, so long as there is 
unfair competition from nationalized indus- 
tries and hamstringing regulations, so long 
as profits remain subject to exorbitant taxa- 
tion and not assuredly convertible into dol- 
lars there will be no large scale private in- 
vestment to help bridge the dollar gap. 
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Paul Hoffman calculates that ever since 
World War I we have spent about 1 percent 
of our income for foreign aid in one form 
or another. That, of course, includes the 
loans we made in the twenties which were 
never repaid, as well as our gifts. Hoffman 
expects that we will continue to devote at 
least 1 percent of our income to maintain- 
ing conditions we deem essential to our se- 
curity. 

But spending is not enough. As I conclude 
this report on things present and likely to 
come in Europe I am impressed anew by 
the limitations of any program which is 
based on the United States trying to remain 
in one compartment and sending aid out to 
friendly nations living in other compart- 
ments. 

Even if we should succeed in getting those 
nations into one compartment without our- 
selves joining them it is doubtful if the 
two compartments indefinitely could sep- 
arately resist all the pressures to which they 
would be subjected by the Soviet power 
whose compartment grows ever larger. 

This logically leads to a thesis long ad- 
vanced by Clarence Streit and other advo- 
cates of a union of the free. It is advanced 
in a recent issue of Fortune: “Agreements, 
pacts, and alliances are no substitutes for 
efforts toward political union; subsidies and 
balances of payments are no substitutes for 
economic union.” And no such union can 
succeed without United States participation. 





A Legal Analysis of Unconstitutionality 
of Proposed Licensing of Motion 
Pictures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on March 
15, I commented on the Senate floor, 
that following a rapid review of legisla- 
tion introduced the day before by the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] to license the motion-picture 
industry, it was my opinion that his bill 
was completely unconstitutional. Ihave 
a deep affection and admiration for my 
colleague, and yet, without any further 
reference to personalities or individuals, 
I must regretfully differ strongly with 
him. 

I want to point out, Mr. President, 
that when I entered upon the office of 
Senator and when other Senators en- 
tered office, we swore an oath “to protect 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” It seems to me that I, 
for one—particularly as ranking Repub- 
lican on the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee—cannot protect and defend the Con- 
stitution if I, or anyone else, stand 
silently by while legislation that is un- 
constitutional is introduced and is dig- 
nified by hearings. It seems to me, too, 
that it has always been incumbent upon 
the Congress to kill bad bills just as it is 
incumbent upon Congress to pass good 
bills. 

T will not take up the time of the Sen- 
ate to analyze in great detail this issue 
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on the floor. I do, however, want to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a brief memorandum I have pre- 
pared on this subject as well as a legal 
analysis of the bill’s unconstitutionality. 
While the latter item is rather lengthy, I 
humbly feel that its over-all legal impli- 
cations are so significant, insofar as 
freedom of the press is concerned, that 
the mekes for constructive 
reading. Following that, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD excerpts from a few 
editorials which have been carried in the 
newspapers of my State opposing the 
licensing bill. I could add to these edi- 
torials almost indefinitely by quoting 
from hundreds of other messages 
throughout the Nation, but I do not be- 
lieve that this is necessary and I will not 
take the space in the Rrecorp to do so. 

Yes, some folks may ask why I take 
the time to take this obviously uncon- 
stitutional bill seriously and to make 
an extensive legal analysis o7 it. I want 
to point out, however, that when the day 
comes when we in the Congress regard 
with mere smugness unconstitutional 
legislation, then that will indeed be a 
black day for our country. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum, analysis, and editorials were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 
MEMORANDUM 


analysis 


BY SENATOR WILEY OPPOSING 
LICENSING BILL 

Mr. President, with around 12,000 bills 
pending before the Congress, with literally 
hundreds of crucial problems presented to 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
as well as to the 40 other odd Committees of 
the Senate and House, I am indeed sorry that 
major hearings have been scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce Committee on this is- 
sue of proposed regimentation of the motion- 
picture industry of America. 

I, for one, have never attempted to inter- 
fere in the jurisdiction of any other Senator. 
I am not a member of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, but I respectfully submit to its dis- 
tinguished and able chairman and to the 
membership of that committee that there are 
many issues to which the committee might 
better devote its attention than this licens- 
ing proposal. 


HEARING SHOULD BE CANCELED 


I earnestly suggest, therefore, that this 
hearing be canceled, and that the motion- 
picture industry be given the opportunity to 
work out on a voluntary basis its own solu- 
tions to this problem. 


MY COMMENTS SHOULD NOT BE MISUNDERSTOOD 


Let me reiterate my objections to setting 
up a gestapo over the American motion-pic- 
ture industry are based primarily on legal and 
constitutional grounds and that: (a) I defi- 
nitely would not want my comments to be 
misuntierstood as condoning in the slightest 
the disgusting breaking of the moral law— 
the code of God and man—by a few indi- 
viduals connected with films or by any other 
individuals. 

(b) That my comments are not in any way 
meant to condone the appalling commercial- 
ization of sin that has occasionally marred 
Hollywood advertising (or for that matter, 
other business advertising that has violated 
good taste). 

(c) And lastly, that my comments are not 
uesigned to condone in the slightest any 





other tendency which would serve to weaken 
the moral fiber of American people. 


FLITGUN NOT SHOTCUN SHOULD BE USED 


However, I stated on March 15, and I repeat, 
that Congress should not attempt to use a 
100-barrel shotgun when an industry-used 
fiitgun would more than suffice. Congress 
should not pillory a whole industry because 
of isolated misconduct of a few individuals, 


PAST LICENSING PROPOSALS 


I want to point out, Mr. President, too, that 
the suggestion for licensing mace by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is not the first such un- 
sound suggestion. A search which I have 
made shows that all the way back in the 
Sixty-third Congress, on March 21, 1914, 
Congressman Hughes, oi Georgia, introduced 
bill H. R. 14895, which would have created a 
Federal Motion Picture Commission to ana- 
lyze the problem of “obscene, indecent, im- 
moral, inhuman pictures.” The bill was re- 
ported upon but no action was taken. 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress Congressman 
Hughes again introduced a bill on which 
hearings were held in January 1916. Then, 
on May 8, 1916, Mr. Hughes introduced still 
another bill along this very same line. 

In the Sixty-ninth Congress Mr. Swoope 
introduced what was called a Motion Picture 
Regulation Act, H. R. 4094, on which hearings 
were held in April and May of 1926. 

In 1925 Mr. Upshaw introduced bill H. R. 
6233, which was referred to the House Edu- 
cation Committee. It, too, would have cre- 
ated a Federal Motion Picture Commission. 
Among its provisions, one would have banned 
the movement of film in interstate com- 
merce unless a license had been granted by 
the whim of the Commission. Hearings were 
held on that issue, too, in April and May 
1926, but nothing was done. 

The years passed, and on June 12, 1933, 
Congressman PaTMAN introduced bill H. R. 
6097, designed for licensing films. Hearings 
were held by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee in March 1934, but nothing came of 
this legislation. 

And so, Mr. President, the story of would- 
be efforts to regiment the industry goes, 
Through these many years as the motion- 
picture industry has grown from its swad- 
dling clothes, we see that there have been 
repeated efforts, perhaps well-intentioned 
but nonetheless ill-advised, to establish a 
czar, a Kremlin-type dictator, over the in- 
dustry. But always the good common sense 
of the Congress and of the American people 
has defeated these attempts, and I am sure 
that this will occur right now. 


AMERICA’S MORALS NEED NO POLICE-STATE 
MONSTER 


Surely, America’s morals are not so weak; 
surely, our churches are not so defenseless 
that we need a police-state monster to safe- 
guard our people. Let there be a spontane- 
ous moral crusade among our people—led by 
our great churches, assisted by all the devout 
people in the cinema themselves, and let 
this voluntary crusade be the answer to the 
problem of immorality in Hollywood or any- 
where else. 


WHY RUN TO UNCLE SAM FOR ANSWER? 


I am deeply sorry that there is in our 
land an affliction which we might call “gov- 
ernmentitis” which makes some few individ- 
uals run to the Federal Government every 
time they see some problem which they think 
ought to be corrected. Why must individ- 
uals always ask Uncle Sam to set up some 
new bureaucratic agency in order to handle 
problems which can be better handled by 
private industry? The Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, and organizations of 
independent producers and exhibitors are 
more than qualified under their present lead- 
ership to meet this problem, 
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I know that Mr. Eric Johnston of the MPA, 
a great patriotic American, is equally con- 
cerned with Senator JOHNSON in encouraging 
the finest possible motion pictures on the 
highest possible level and the finest possible 
advertising on the highest possible level for 
the industry. 

Why, then, should hearings be held on 
this gestapo idea? 


PICTURES CRUCIAL FOR COLD WAR VICTORY 


Let me as a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee point out that we are fight- 
ing a cold war throughout the world in order 
to save ourselves from a hot war—a war of 
blood and death. Motion pictures are a vital 
element in our winning that cold war. 

The motion-picture industry in this con- 
nection has made preparations to assist in 
a gigantic peace-bond drive next month, 
Why should we attempt to cripple an indus- 
try which is one of the spearheads of our 
international crusade for peace and freedom? 

Let no Senator be silent against this regi- 
mentation menace. There are no major mo- 
tion-picture production companies in Wis- 
consin, or for that matter, in most of the 
other States. But this is a national issue, 
not a State issue. We are United States Sen- 
ators, not State senators. Our concern is 
with freedom in all 48 States. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, now let the legal analysis 
of this bill, S. 3237, speak for itself. This 
analysis demonstrates that the bill violates 
the first, fifth, and sixth amendments to the 
Constitution. It violates due process of law. 
It constitutes both a bill of attainder and 
an ex post facto law—both specifically 
banned by our Constitution. 

Moreover, this legislation violates, I be- 
lieve, the provisions of the Constitution re- 
lating to freedom of the press. The Supreme 
Court in 1948 held that “We have no doubt 
that motion pictures like newspapers and 
radios are included in the press, whose free- 
dom is guaranteed by the first amendment.” 

Let us strike a lasting blow for freedom 
which future generations will not forget, 
Let us reject before it gets started unsound, 
unwise licensing legislation. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
S. 3237, ElcHTy-First CONGRESS 


The first question to be answered with 
reference to this bill is whether or not the 
subject matter thereof is one within the 
legislative power of the Congress. 

As the Constitution of the United States 
does not grant the Congress any general 
police powers, the same having been ex- 
pressly reserved to the States by the tenth 
amendment, Hamilton v. Kentucky Distil- 
leries and Warehouse Co. ((1919) 251 U. S. 
146); United States v. Benken ((WDSC) 
(1944) 55 F. Supp. 1, aff’d. 147 F. 2d 9635, cert. 
den. 326 U. S. 374), the regulations of the mo- 
tion picture industry proposed in this bill 
must be predicated upon the commerce 
clause (art. I, sec. 8, cl. 3). The power ema- 
nating from this clause is complete in itself 
and as an incident to it, Congress may adopt 
not only means necessary, but means conven- 
ient to its exercise and these means may be of 
the quality of police regulations. United 
States v. Hall ((1879) 98 U. S. 343); Ex parte 
Curtis ((1883) 106 U. S. 371); Caminetti v. 
United States ((1917) 242 U.S. 470); United 
States v. Hill ((1919) 248 U. S. 420); United 
States v. Simpson ((1920) 252 U. S. 465); 
Brooks v. United States ((1925) 267 U. S. 
432); Doherty v. United States ((1938) 94 
F. 2d 495, cert. den. 308 U. S. 658); United 
States v. Parker ((1939) 103 F. 2d 857, cert. 
den., 307 U. S. 642); United States v. Darby 
((1941) 312 U. S. 100); and United States v. 
Reginelli ((1943) 1933 F. (2d) 595, cert. den., 
318 U. S. 783). 














While the rights of private individuals 
must give way to the authority of Congress 
to legislate in matters pertaining to inter- 
state commerce and for the good of all the 
people, Hollingsworth et al. v. Federal Min. 
& Smelting Co, ((1947) 74 F. Supp. 1009), 
Congress cannot vest in bureaus and Officials 
charged with the duty of regulating business 
activities of citizens inquisitorial powers that 
are not subject to the beneficent provisions 
of the so-called Federal Bill of Rights con- 
tained in the first 10 amendments to the 
Federal Constitution. United States v. 
Goodner ((1940) 35 F. Supp. 286, 291). 

I will develop seriatim now that the 
constitutional rights and guaranties of the 
fifth, sixth, and first amendments and the 
first article are violated by the provisions 
of S. $237. 

VIOLATION OF FIFTH AMENDMENT 
Due process 


Section 8 (a) of the bill provides: 

“The Secretary of Commerce shall, upon 
written application, issue to any eligible 
individual, (1) upon payment of a fee of $1, 
a license authorizing such individual to ap- 
pear as an actor or actress in any motion 
picture, or (2) upon payment of a fee of 
$100, a license authorizing such individual 
to produce any motion picture. Such appli- 
cation shall set forth such facts as the Sec- 
retary may require for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether such individual is eligible 
for such license under the provisions of sub- 
section (b), and shall be signed by the appli- 
cant under oath or affirmation.” 

These provisions clearly impose Upon an 
individual the necessity of obtaining a license 
to engage in the vocation of acting or to en- 
gage in the vocation of producing motion 
pictures. Assuming, although the section 
does not specifically so provide, that the pro- 
visions are only applicable to persons who 
are engaged in these activities in connection 
with the production of motion pictures to 
become products of interstate commerce, the 
provisions still would deny due process of 
law as required by the fifth amendment. 
Gibbons v. Ogden ((1824) 9 Wheat. 1, 196); 
Monongahela Navigation Co. v. United States 
((1898) 148 U. S. 312, 336); Lottery Case 
((1903) 188 U. S, 321, 362); United States v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. R. R. 
Co. ((1931) 282 U. S. 311, 327); Railroad Re- 
tirement Board v. Alton Railroad Co, ( (1935) 
295 U. S. 330, 347). 

The right of a citizen to engage in a legiti- 
mate occupation is a property right of which 
he may not be deprived except by due process 
of law. Barn Ballroom Co. v. Ainsworth 
((1946) 67 F. Supp. 299). An attorney’s call- 
ing or profession is property within the true 
sense and meaning of the Constitution. Ez 
parte Wall ((1883) 107 U. S. 265, 289). The 
right to earn a living is property within this 
clause. Dotson v. International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Emp. and Moving Pic- 
ture Mach. Operators of U. S. and Canada, 
Local 162 (Cal. App. (1948) 191 P. 2d 1778). 
Membership in a trade union is a property 
right within this clause which the courts 
will protect. DeMille v. American Federa- 
tion of Radio Artists ((1947) 187 P. 2d 769, 
81 Cal. 2d 139, cert. den. 333 U. S. 876), 
The operation of a travel bureau for the pur- 
pose of bringing together persons who on 
their own responsibility may enter into 
agreements to make an automobile trip to- 
gether, is legitimate and any attempt to elim- 
inate it by regulation is unconstitutional. 
Garland v. Brown ((1943) 52 F. Supp. 401). 
The proposed statute, without providing for 
a hearing and without providing for an in- 
vestigation of the character of the applicant 
but solely upon his former conviction or 
his forced admission of having committed a 
certain type of act (which act need not neces- 
sarily be a crime), takes away from the ap- 
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plicant his right to earn a living in his chosen 
profession. 
Self-incrimination 

The words, “or who admits committing 
acts constituting the essential elements of 
a crime involving moral turpitude,” con- 
tained in section 3 (b), when read in con- 
junction with the provision of section 3 (a) 
to the effect that the application for a li- 
cense “shall be signed by the applicant under 
oath or affirmation,” require self-incrimina- 
tion. The clause prohibiting compulsory 
self-incrimination must be construed to se- 
cure immunity from every kind of self- 
accusation (Counselman v. Hitchcock ( (1892) 
142 U. S. 562)); In re Nachman ((1902) 114 
Fed. 995); to comprehend compulsion which 
subjects a citizen to some important disad- 
vantage in order to extract the desired evi- 
dence from him (United States v. Bell, C. C. 
Tenn, ((1897) 81 F. 830) ); to protect a per- 
son from being forced to produce and au- 
thenticate any personal documents that 
might incriminate him (United States v. 
White ((1944) 322 U. S. 694)); and to afford 
the constitutional guaranty of a funda- 
mental right long regarded as a safeguard of 
civil liberty (In re Grae ((1940) 26 N. E. 2d 
963); Harris v. United States ((1945) 151 F. 
2d 837, aff’d. 331 U. S. 145, rehearing denied 
331 U. S. 867) ). 

If a bankrupt need not answer incriminat- 
ing questions (Arndstein v. McCarthy ((1920) 
254 U. S. 71)); if a person accused of import- 
ing an alien unlawfully need not be a wit- 
ness against himself (Lees v. United States 
((1893) 150 U. S. 476, 480)); if in a suit for 
forfeiture of property under the customs laws 
@ person need not be a witness against him- 
self (Boyd v. United States ((1886) 116 U.S. 
616, 634) ); and if an attorney need not swear 
he has not borne arms against the United 
States (In re Shorter ((1865) 22 Fed. Cas. 
No. 12,811)). See also Matter of Bazter 
((1866) 2 Fed. Cas. No. 1,118) a fortiori, a 
person need not answer under oath that he 
has committed an act involving the essential 
elements of moral turpitude. 

Under the terms of the proposed provisions 
& person would be refused a license if he 
refused to apply and answer under oath as 
to whether or not he had ever been convicted 
of a crime involving moral turpitude or 
whether or not he had ever committed an 
act which involved the essential elements of 
moral turpitude. The refusal to issue a 
license on the basis that he did not so swear 
would in effect be equivalent to drawing an 
inference from his silence that he had been 
convicted of such a crime or that he had 
committed an act involving the essential ele- 
ments of such a crime. Such an inference, 
and a refusal to issue a license on the basis 
of such an inference, would be violative of 
the prohibition against compelling self- 
incrimination. See United States ez rel. 
Vajtauer v. Commissioner of Immigration 
((1927) 273 U. S. 103, 112). 

VIOLATION OF SIXTH AMENDMENT 

The provisions of section 3 which require 
an actor or producer to obtain a license for 
which he is ineligible unless he swears he 
has not committed any act containing an 
essential element of a crime involving moral 
turpitude, and the provisions of section 9 
which impose a penalty of $1,000 for willfully 
accepting or continuing employment with- 
out a license, are violative of amendment 6 
of the United States Constitution. 

Generally speaking the definitions of this 
bill are so indefinite and vague that it is 
impossible to me as an attorney to conceive 
that it would be held valid under the fifth 
and sixth amendments of the Constitution. 
A new statutory offense must be defined in 
language understood by the common mind, 
and the prohibited act or acts must be 
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described in reasonably explicit language. 
Although the language of the proposed bill 
requiring a license is explicit enough, the 
language describing the action which an 
applicant must swear or affirm he has not 
committed to obtain a license is not specific 
enough. See Lanzetta v. New Jersey ( (1939) 
806 U. S. 451, 453). For example: 

“Sec. 2. (3) The term ‘actor or actress’ 
means an individual who appears in a speak- 
ing role in any motion picture, and who re- 
ceives compensation for such appearance.” 

This definition is not limited to motion 
pictures intended for interstate commerce, 
and is not applicable to nonspeaking actors. 
As pantomime can be salacious, is the classi- 
fication justified? 

“Sec. 2. (5) The term ‘distributor’ means 
the person having primary responsibility for 
the leasing, rental, or sale for exhibition in 
the United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions, of any motion-picture film.” 

What is the meaning of “primary responsi- 
bility”? 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
shall, upon written application, issue to any 
eligible individual, (1) upon payment of a 
fee of $1, a license authorizing such individ- 
ual to appear as an actor or actress in any 
motion picture, or (2) upon payment of a 
fee of $100, a license authorizing such in- 
dividual to produce any motion picture. 
Such application shall set forth such facts 
as the Secretary may require for the purpose 
of determining whether such individual is 
eligible for such license under the provisions 
of subsection (b), and shall be sicned by the 
applicant under oath or affirmation.” 

This definition refers to eligible individu- 
als, and eligible individuals under subsection 
(b), but there is no definition of an eligible 
individual. Subsection (b) does not state 
who is an eligible individual but states two 
classes of persons who are not eligible. 

“Srec. 4. (b) No motion-picture film made 
or produced in whole or in part in the United 
States, its Territories, or possessions shall be 
eligible for licensing unless the Secretary 
shall find (1) that all persons appearing as 
actors or actresses in such film possess, or, 
if deceased, possessed at time of death, un- 
revoked licenses issued under section 3 (a) 
(1); (2) that the individuals producing such 
film, who are required under this act to 
obtain licenses, possess, or, if deceased, pos- 
sessed at time of death, unrevoked licenses 
issued under section 3 (a) (2); (3) that such 
film cannot reasonably be expected to con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency; and (4) 
that such film is not reasonably calculated 
to encourage a contempt for law, or public 
or private morality.” 

What are the standards by which (3) and 
(4) of this subsection are to be controlled? 

“Sec. 4. (c) No motion-picture film wholly 
made or produced outside the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions shall be eligible 
for licensing unless the Secretary ¢ all find 
(1) that such film cannot reasonably be 
expected to contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency, (2) that such film is not reasonably 
calculated to encourage a contempt for law, 
or public or private morality, and (8) that 
the producers of, and actors or actresses in, 
such motion picture are not criminals or 
persons of ill repute.” 

What are the standards for establishing 
that a person is one of ill repute? 

“Sec. 4. (d) * * * Public notice of the 
issuance of any such license shall be given 
in such manner as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, and a copy thereof furnished to any 
interested person upon his application.” 

Who is required to supply the copy that is 
to be furnished to anyone interested? 


Indefinite nature of “moral turpitude” term 


The indefinite and loose wording of the 
act and particularly the reference to moral 
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turpitude reinforce my belief that the act is 
unconstitutional. The term “moral turpi- 
tude” has been defined any number of times, 
but all the definitions state more or less that 
moral turpitude is a vague and indefinite 
term which imports an act of baseness, vile- 
ness, or depravity in the private and social 
duties which a man owes to his fellow man 
or to society in general. Neibling v. Terry 
(177 S. W. 2d 502); In re Pontarelli (€6 N. E. 
2d 83); U.S. rel. Manzella v. Zimmerman 
((1947) 71 F. Supp. 534, 537); United States 


ex rel. Berlandi v. Reimer ( (1939) 30 F. Supp. 


767). Crimes involving moral turpitude do 
not depend upon individual judgment but 
upon the commonly accepted mores, current 
t the time United States W. Francioso 
((1947) 164 F. 2d 163). 
A statute which either forbids or requires 
the doing of an act in terms so vague that 


men of common intelligence must necessarily 
guess at its meaning and differ as to its 


application, is violative of due process. 
Winters v. New York ((1948) 333 U. S. 507, 
515). A statute creating an offense must set 


up ascertainable standards of guilt. United 
States v. L. Cohen Grocery Co. ((1921) 255 
U. S, 81, 89); Smith v. Cahoon ((1931) 283 U. 
S. 553, 564); Champlin Refining Co, v. Corpo- 
ration Commission ((1932) 286 U.S. 210, 242). 

From the foregoing it can be readily seen 
that it is almost too much to expect a person 
to swear to a statement that he has not com- 
mitted an act which might contain an essen- 
tial element of moral turpitude when the 
definition of moral turpitude is so indefinite 
and subject to change with the change in 
the moral conscience. It, therefore, may be 
asserted that the definition of this term is 
violative of the definiteness needed in crimi- 
nal statutes in order not to violate amend- 
ments five and six of the Constitution. 
United States v. Reese ((1876) 92 U. S. 214, 
320); United States v. Brewer ((1691) 139 
U. S. 278, 288); Connally v. General Con- 
struction Company ((1926) 269 U. S. 385, 
391). 

Further, as stated in the case of Lanzetta 
v. New Jersey ((1939) 306 U. S. 451, 453): 

“If on its face the challenged provision is 
repugnant to the due-process clause, specifi- 
cation of details of the offense intended to 
be charged would not serve to validate it. Cf. 
United States v. Reese (92 U. S. 214, 221); 
Czarra v. Board of Medical Supervisors (25 
App. D. C. 443, 453). It is the statute, not the 
accusation under it, that prescribes the rule 
to govern conduct and warns against trans- 
eression. See Stromberg v. California (283 
’.S. 359, 368); Lovell v. Griffin (303 U.S. 444). 
Vo one may be required at peril of life, lib- 
erty, or property to speculate as to the mean- 
ing of penal statutes. All are entitled to be 
informed as to what the State commands or 


forbids. The applicable rule is stated in 
Connally v. General Construction Co. (269 U. 
S. 385, 39): ‘That the terms of a penal stat- 


ute creating a new offense must be sufficient- 
ly explicit to inform those who are subject 
to it what conduct on their part will render 
them liable to its penalties, is a well-recog- 
nized requirement, consonant alike with 
ordinary notions of fair play and the settled 
rules of law.’” 
VIOLATION OF FIRST AMENDMENT 
‘ Freedom of the press 

The censorship provisions of the bill are in- 
cluded in section 4 (b), which reads: 

“No motion-picture film made or produced 
in whole cr in part in the United States, its 
Territories, or possessions shall be eligible 
for licensing unless the Secretary shall find 
* * * (8) that such film cannot reason- 
ably be expected to contribute to juvenile 
delinquency; and (4) that such film is not 
reasonably calculated to encourage a con- 
tempt for law, or public or private morality.” 

These provisions would seem to be violative 
of the first amendment of the Constitution, 


Although the Supreme Court in 1915 in the 
case of Mutual Film Corporation v. Industrial 
Commission of Oliio ((1915) 236 U. S. 230), 
held that motion pictures could not be 
brought into a practical and legal similitude 
to a free press and liberty of opinion, it is of 
interest to note that the Supreme Court in 
1946 in the case of United States v. Para- 
mount Pictures ((1948) 334 U. S. 131, 166), 
stated, “We have no doubt that motion pic- 
tures, like newspapers and radios are included 
in the press whose freedom is guaranteed by 
the first amendment.” It is not contended 
that this latter statement of the Supreme 
Court overrules the Mutual Film Corporation 
case, but as stated in RDDR Corporation v. 
Smith, decided March 6, 1950, by Judge An- 
drews in U.S. D. C., N. Ga. (18 LW 2435), the 
question appears to need reexamination in 
view of the statements made by the Supreme 
Court in Gitlow v. New York ((1925) 268 U. 
S. 652); Winters v. New York ((1948) 333 U.S. 
507); and Terminiello v. Chicago ((1949) 337 
U.S. 1). And, as stated in Near v. Minnesota 
((1931) 283 U. S. €97, 713), the essence of 
censorship is whether a statute authorizing 
such proceedings in restraint of publication 
is consistent with the conception of the lib- 
erty of the press as historically conceived and 
guaranteed. In determining the extent cf 
the constitutional protection, it has been 
generally, if not universally, considered that 
it is the chief purpose of the guaranty to 
prevent previous restraints upon publication. 
The struggle in England, directed against the 
legislative power of the licensor, resulted in 
renunciation of the censorship of the press. 

As stated in Schenck v. United States 
((1919) 249 U. S. 47, 52): 

“The question in every case is whether the 
words are used in such circumstances and 
are of such nature as to create a clear and 
present danger that they will bring about the 
suostantive evils that Congress has a right 
to prevent.” 

The censorship provisions of this section 
use the expressions “that cannot reasonably 
be expected to contribute” and “not reason- 
ably calculated to encourage.” These are 
rather broad standards by which to judge 
whether or not the film should be barred 
from distribution. In fact, under such word- 
ing, it would appear to be absolutely discre- 
tionary with the Secretary of Commerce to 
determine whether or not the picture was 
one to be shown. This is censorship of the 
most vicious type. 


VIOLATION OF ARTICLE I 

Article I, section 9, clause 3, provides: 

“No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed’’ by Congress. 


The bill is in the nature of a bill of at- 

tainder and is also an ex post facto law. 
Bills of attainder 

When our Constitution and Bill of Rights 
were written. our forefathers had ample rea- 
son to know that legislative trials and pun- 
ishments were too dangerous to liberty to 
exist in the nation of freemen they envi- 
sioned. And so they rightly proscribed bills 
of attainder. United States v. Lovett ( (1946) 
328 U. S. 303, 317). They knew the danger 
inherent in special legislative acts which 
take away the life, liberty, or property of 
particular-named persons or classes of per- 
sons because the legislature thinks them 
guilty of conduct which deserves punish- 
ment, Duncan v. Kahanamoku ((1946) 327 
U. S. 304). This clause precludes specific 
acts imposing punishment upon particular 
persons or classes of persons by legislative 
authority. See Cummings v. Missouri (4 
Wall 277); Ex parte Garland (4 Wall. 333); 
Drehman vy. Stifle (8 Wall. 595); Pierce v. 
Carskadon (16 Wall. 234); Fletcher v. Peck 
(6 Cr. 87); Ogden v. Scunders (12 Wheat. 213, 
260); Klinger v. Missouri (13 Wall. 257). In 
the very recent case, United States v. Lovett 


((1946) 328 U. S. 317), the Court stated inter 
alia: 

“Neither of these cases (Cummings v. Mis- 
souri, supra or Ex parte Garland, supra) 
have ever been overruled. They stand for the 
proposition that legislative acts, no matter 
what their form, that apply either to named 
individuals or to easily ascertainable mem- 
bers of a group in such a way as to inflict 
punishment on them without a judicial trial 
are bills of attainder prohibited by the Con- 
stitution.” 

The proposed statute, just as the statute 
in the former cases mentioned, “operates as 
a legislative decree of perpetual exclusion” 
from a chosen vocation and just like those 
statutes is violative of this article. 

Ex post facto 

This bill imposes an additional penalty on 
a person who has keen convicted and served 
his sentence for a crime involving moral 
turpitude and it also imposes a penalty, 
where none existed before, on a person who 
has committed an act which involves the 
essential elements of a crime of moral turpi- 
tude. An ex post facto law is one which 
imposes a punishment for an act which was 
not punishable at the time it was committed 
or imposes a punishment in addition to that 
prescribed at the time of the commission of 
the act (United States v. Hall ((1810) 6 Cr. 
171); Burgess v. Salmon (97 U. S. 381, 384) ); 
or alters the situation of the accused to his 
disadvantage (Kring v. Missouri ((1883) 107 
U. S. 221, 228); Medley, Petitioner ((1890) 
134 U. S. 160, 171); United States v. Great 
Northern R. R. Co. ((1907) 157 Fed. 288, error 
dismissed 214 U. S. 5380); Cases v. United 
States ((1942) 131 F. (2d), cert. den. 319 U.S. 
770, rehearing den., 324 U. S. 889)). And the 
ex post facto effect of the law cannot be 
evaded by giving a civil form to that which 
is essentially criminal. Burgess v. Salmon, 
supra. In Cummings v. Missouri ((1887) 4 
Wall. 277, 323), the provision of the Missouri 
Reconstruction Constitution which required 
persons to take an oath of loyalty as a pre- 
requisite to practicing a profession was in- 
validated because it constituted a bill of 
attainder and because it had an ex post facto 
operation. On“the same day in Ez parte 
Garland ((1867) 4 Wall. 333), the Court in- 
validated on the same grounds an act of 
Congress which required attorneys practicing 
before the Supreme Court to take a similar 
oath. An accused must be clearly informed 
of the charge against him, the law which he 
is charged with violating must have been 
passed before he committed the act charged, 
and even after conviction no cruel and un- 
usual punishment can be inflicted upon him, 
See Chambers v. Florida (309 U. S. 227, 235- 
238). 

CONCLUSION 

There are many other legally objectionable 
features of this bill, but it is believed that 
the above evidence amply supports my thesis 
of the bill’s unconstitutionality, 


EXCERPTS FROM WISCONSIN Press EDITORIALS 


[From the Racine Journal-Times of March 
23, 1950] 


Senator EDWIN JOHNSON, of Colorado, is 
so worked up over the antics of movie actors, 
actresses, and producers that he proposes to 
set up a Government licensing system to 
govern the motion-picture industry. Many 
persons will agree that the recent use of the 
sordid Bergman-Rossellini affair to promote 
the dull Stromboli at the box office was an 
attempt to exploit the immoral escapades of 
the film stars. 

But however repugnant these escapades 
may be to our sense of morality, the Johnson 
proposal is not the answer. It would impose 
a governmental censorship that is just as re- 
pugnant to our system of personal freedom 
and liberty, 
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No one is forced to go to a movie. If an 
individual chooses to boycott films of the 
actors and actresses whose private lives do 
not meet his standards of morality, or for 
any other reason, the customer is free to do 
so, That, after all, would be the most effec- 
tive deterrent. If Americans refused to at- 
tend films, producers would be quick to 
change their tactics. 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal of 
March 16, 1950] 


As for Senator JoHNsoN’s actor-licensing 
proposal, the whole thing strikes us as ridic- 
ulous, This is carrying Government super- 
vision of individual morals to the extreme, 

RKO may have engaged in nauseating 
commercial opportunism by its shameless 
exploitation of Stromboli, but Senator JoHn- 
sON doesn’t have to go see the picture, nor 
does anyone else. 

How do Miss Bergman’s morals compare 
with the behavior of Alger Hiss, or General 
Vaughan, or John Maragon? Is Miss Berg- 
man a greater sinner than J. Parnell Thomas 
or Congressman Andrew May? 

There is a Judge that will decide these 
things. We doubt if He needs any help 
from a licensing system established by the 
Congress of the United States. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 
19, 1950] 


HITLER PURGE FOR HOLLYWOOD? 


For fantastic suggestions to improve the 
moral tone of Hollywood and its films, Sena- 
tor JoHNSON of Colorado deserves an Oscar, 

His proposal that the Federal Government 
license actors, producers, and films got the 
lambasting it deserved from other Senators. 
Senator Witey, of Wisconsin, did as telling 
a job as any. 

Senator Wizzey said that he was as shocked 
as anyone over the scandalous affair of Ro- 
berto Rossellini, a love pirate, and Miss In- 
grid Bergman; also by the way Hollywood 
exploited their illicit conduct to promote 
patronage for their film Stromboli. But 
Senator WILEY went on to condemn the 
Johnson cure as unconstitutional and a po- 
lice-state measure. It would open the way, 
he said, to an entire train of dictatorial leg- 
islation. Where it would end, no man could 
foresee. 

One Hollywood comment hit that nail 
right on the head. What about a measure to 
control the moral conduct of United States 
Senators? . 

As Senator Witey pointed out, those of us 
who are disgusted when Hollywood exploits 
scandal have effective remedies now within 
our grasp. He put it this way: 

“When Hollywood learns that the Ameri- 
can people will not patronize pictures fen- 
turing a particular individual, that indi- 
vidual quickly leaves the Hollywood scene.” 





The Land-Grant Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by President John A. Hannah 
of Michigan State College, at the annual 
convention of the Association of Land- 
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Grant Colleges and Universities. I 
should like to point out that Dr. Arthur 
S. Adams, president of the University of 
New Hampshire, who 1s also president 
of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, has inserted in 
this address in parentheses figures 
which are applicable only to the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I am informed by the 
Public Printer that this address will make 
approximately three pages of the REcorpD, 
at a cost of $246. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Nor Lose THE COMMON TOUCH 


We meet today—presidents, deans, and 
directors of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities—as persons with a wide diversity 
of special interests, reflected in the programs 
we are to enjoy during the next few days. 
But we have a great common interest, too, 
and it is about that common interest I want 
to talk with you this morning. 

I would have you recall that we all share 
a tremendous responsibility to the people of 
this Nation because we are the conservators 
of one of the best of America’s great tradi- 
tions. 

We know it as the land-grant-college tra- 
dition, and we describe it generally as the 
conception that there should be equality of 
educational opportunity for every Ameri- 
can, that higher education should be prac- 
tical in the sense that it should fit students 
to live satisfying and useful lives, and that 
higher education has the responsibility to 
train young men and women to be effective 
citizens of this great democracy. 

We who serve the land-grant-college sys- 
tem of America believe that we are in a 
manner of speaking disciples of Milton, who 
gave us a good definition of education in 
these words: 

“I call, therefore, a complete and gen- 
erous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skillfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and war.” 

Nearly as eloquent was the Michigan farm- 
er who led the campaign which culminated 
nearly a century ago in the establishment 
of the first agricultural college in America. 
After describing the practical studies of the 
ideal curriculum for the college to be, Bela 
Hubbard added: 

“Nor should the claims of literature and 
the fine arts be wholly neglected, as tending 
to polish the mind and manner, and add 
greater luster and dignity to life.” 

Much more recently, the president of a 
great eastern university, which has ante- 
cedents wholly unrelated to those of the in- 
stitutions we represent, wrote ‘something 
which might well be taken as a succinct 
expression of the philosophy which moti- 
vates, or at least should motivate, the in- 
stitutions we represent. In General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society, President James 
Bryant Conant, of Harvard, wrote: 

“The primary concern of American educa- 
tion today is not the development of the 
appreciation of the guod life in young gentle- 
men born to the purple. Our purpose is to 
cultivate in the largest number of our future 
citizens an appreciation both of the respon- 
sibilities and the benefits which come to 
them because they are American and free.” 

To that sentiment each of us can sub- 
scribe, and Senator Morrill and President 
Lincoln would have applauded had a uni- 
versity president of their day expressed as 
well the idea which led to the establishment 
of the land-grant-college system of America. 

Of course, we are not alone in our guar- 
dianship of the tradition of higher educa- 
tion at public expense in the best interests 
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of the Nation. Many great universities and 
colleges share the trust. But I think that 
our friends in the State universities out- 
side our own land-grant association would 
grant that: passage of the Morrill Act was 
one of the most significant events in the 
entire history of this Nation in that it 
brought higher education out of the cloisters 
of the past and made it available to the peo- 
ple at large in the solution of their every- 
day problems. 

Few thinking men question that the sys- 
tem of higher education growing out of 
the Morrill Act has been a powerful factor 
in the development of the American demo- 
cratic system. 

The introductory section of the annual sta- 
tistical report of the Federal Security Agency 
put it neatly when it said: 

“It is not easy to appraise in brief space 
the services of these land-grant institutions. 
They have broadened the base of higher edu- 
cation, bringing it within the interest and 
attainment of vastly larger numbers of peo- 
ple than would otherwise have been reached. 
They have spread widely the concept that 
higher education is something in which ail 
the people have a stake. They have, there- 
fore, a place of deep affection in the hearts 
of the people. They are growing in strength 
and influence with each passing decade.” 

How pleasant it would be to relax in the 
warmth of that praise from an impartial 
Government bureau and to take comfort in 
the contemplation of deeds well done. 

But the statistical tables immediately fol- 
lowing that very page of praise raise a sign 
of danger which we will be blind if we do 
not see, and derelict if we do not heed. It 
says, indirectly but plainly enough to make 
the message clear, that higher education in 
the United States as represented by all pub- 
licly supported institutions, and the land- 
grant colleges and universities in particular, 
is face to face with a serious financial crisis. 

To understand the danger signals, we must 
keep in mind the special characteristics of 
the land-grant system. One of the impor- 
tant characteristics is that our land-grant 
colleges and universities are peculiarly crea- 
tures of the several States and Territories. 
True, they were established for the most 
part under the benevolence of the Federal 
Government, but through the decades each 
has been supported largely by the tax dol- 
lars of the State or Territory it represents, 
and each has served the special interests of 
its State or Territory. 

A second characteristic is that these in- 
stitutions have been devoted to the educa- 
tion of the agricultural and industrial 
classes—that is to say, those who labor with 
their hands and minds in the production of 
tangible goods and services. For that rea- 
son, these are known as practical institutions, 
although I prefer the phrases of a neighbor- 
ing Canadian educator who refers to them 
as being established on the democratic, ra- 
ther than the aristocratic, pattern. 

A third important characteristic is that, 
of and by reason of their genesis and tradi- 
tion, they are dedicated to the proposition 

that there shall be equality of educational 
opportunity, as nearly as equality can be 
achieved in a nation with as great a diver- 
sity of people and interests as our own. 

As we near the midpoint of this difficult 
twentieth century, let us take a little time 
to see how we measure up to the standards 
set for us by those who preceded us as presi- 
dent, deans, and directors. Do our institu- 
tions continue to be the favored children of 
our individual States, cherished and nour- 
ished by the deep affection of the people? 
Are we still devoted to the service of the 
industrial and agricultural classes, seeking 
to improve their lots in life? Have we ace 
complished much by way of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity fcr all classes of our 
citizens? 
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I would not presume to claim to have the 
complete answers to those three questions, 
but this would be a wasted opportunity if 
some of the evidence were not called to your 
attention on this occasion. : 

First, as to the matter of State support. 
The annual statistical report of the Federal 
Security Agency to which I referred indicates 
that we are losing, not gaining, assistance 
from our individual States, which are sup- 





posed to be the strong supporters of the 
land-grant colleges and universities. This is 
no place to quote tables of statistics, when 


they have been published for your reading 
and examination. But in support of my con- 
tention let me point out that while enroll- 
ments in all land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities increased by 68.7 percent (New 
Hampshire 81 percent) from the 1945-46 
school year through the 1947-48 school year, 
income from State appropriations increased 
a little less—65.6 percent (New Hampshire 
57.9 percent). But most significant is the 
fact that income from student fees increased 
by 279 percent (New Hampshire 378 percent) 
in the same period, while total income was 
increasing by 746 percent (New Hampshire 
98.6 percent). 

Or put another way, the States contributed 
42.5 percent (New Hampshire 30.4 percent) 
of the total income of all the land-grant 
colleges and universities in 1945-46, and only 
40.3 percent (New Hampshire 24.2) last year. 
Meanwhile, the percentage of contribution 
to total income from student fees increased 
from 12.3 (New Hampshire 12.8) in 1945-46 
to 30.4 (New Hampshire 31) last year. That 
was a relative increase of 147 percent (New 
Hampshire 142 percent) in the contribution 
from fees, and a decrease of 5.1 percent (New 
Hampshire 20.3 percent) in the contribu- 
tion by the several States. 

This merely substantiates, of course, the 
findings of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education that the percentage of edu- 
cational costs being contributed by students 
has been creeping upwards for years, and 
has reached the point at which it endangers 
the whole program of public education in this 
country. 

What many of us may have failed to realize, 
however, is the gradual disinclination or in- 
ability of State governments to support 
higher education on the accustomed scale 
is responsible for placing ever-growing bur- 
dens on students and their families. 

This is true of both the land-grant col- 
leges and universities and the other State- 
supported institutions as well. A recent 
study by the University of Michigan, which 
I am privileged to quote, found that enroll- 
ments in State-supported colleges and uni- 
\ 
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ities in 20 selected States have increased 
»ercent (New Hampshire 141 percent) 
he 20 years since 1929, and that while 
appropriations in gross have increased at a 
lightiy faster rate—162 percent (New Hamp- 
shire 160 percent)—appropriations per stu- 
dent in terms of 1948 dollars have declined 
by 14 p (New Hampshire increased 8 
per cent) 

Of course, the record varies from State to 
State. For example, appropriations per 
student in terms of 1948 dollars increased in 
5 of the 20 selected States, and decreased in 
the other 15. It may explain some of my 
concern that the decrease in Michigan has 
been 35 percent, compared with the average 
decrease of 14 percent. 

To illustrate the importance of fees in our 
financial structure, one need but think where 
our land-grant institutions would have been 
without the $56,000,000 (New Hampshire, 
$624,318.41) in fees received from the Veter- 
‘ Administration in 1946-47, or the 
$85,000,000 (New Hampshire, $885,632.54) re- 
ceived last year. Last year, for example, VA 
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fee receipts were almost twice what it cost 
to operat 


é and maintain our physical plants 
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(New Hampshire, $577,631.84); they were 
equivalent to more than 53 percent (New 

ampshire, 87.7 percent) of the cost of resi- 
dent instruction (New Hampshire, $1,008,- 
912.64) in all our institutions, 

Is any one of us so naive as to think that 
our State governments would have footed 
the whole bill if there had been no millions 
forthcoming in the form of veterans’ fees? 

And who will foot the bill when this source 
of funds dries up, as it is beginning to 
dry up? 

Let us leave this disturbing topic for a 
moment, and consider how we have fared 
in our mission to provide equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Again, there is no need 
to quote figures and percentages, for the 
report of the President’s Commission has 
made it abundantly and painfully clear that 
every year our high schools graduate thou- 
sands upon thousands of talented and capa- 
ble young men and women for whom a Col- 
lege education is out of the question, simply 
because it is too costly for them. Most of 
them, beyond doubt, are from the families in 
the “industrial classes” our institutions were 
created to serve specifically. The recent 
studies in the State of New York bear out 
earlier findings that not only does parental 
income pretty much determine whether boys 
and girls go on to college but also the level 
of parental income tends to determine the 
curriculum to be followed by the youngster 
who is lucky enough to get into college. 
That, of course, means that the well-to-do 
parent can make a lawyer or a doctor of his 
son, and the less well-to-do parent will have 
to restrict his son’s ambitions to the less 
remunerative fields of teaching, commerce, 
and the industrial trades. 

Is here the revival of the social stratifica- 
tion which the founders of the land-grant 
college system sought to destroy by broad- 
ening the base of higher education? Their 
weapon, you recall, was inexpensive educa- 
tion, education practically free to all who 
qualified to receive it. Is the weapon to be 
broken in the hands of those who hold it 
now? 

Prospects that the trend can be reversed 
are not encouraging, but reversed it must 
be, or the land-grant colleges which have 
been the pride, and in many respects the 
glory, of America, will lose their character 
and become merely institutions where those 
with means are welcome, and those without 
resources and special social qualifications are 
told to keep away. The people of this coun- 
try rejected that kind of higher education 
87 years ago, and I am convinced that they 
will not choose to return to it—if they have 
a free, enlightened choice. 

The next questions follow naturally: 
What can be done to reverse this trend, to 
put higher education back within the grasp 
of the great majority of our young men and 
women? How can we continue to operate 
the great physical plants our colleges and 
universities have come to be? How can we 
pay the great teachers and scientists who 
make up our faculties when our incomes 
from fees begin to shrink? 

The answer of the short-sighted and those 
who do not understand the value of a demo- 
cratic society of a well-educated young citi- 
zenry will be to raise student fees to make 
up the difference. For us, this must be the 
last resort, if resort it be at all. Our 
efforts must be expended in reducing the 
cost of education for the individual student, 
not in finding ways to drain away more of 
his family resources. 

The next most obvious answer is to in- 
crease public appropriations for higher edu- 
cation. This, of course, will be far easier 
said than done. Throughout the country 
this year there was evidence of great reluc- 
tance on the part of State legislatures to 





spent tax money in what fair-minded persons 
would say were adequate amounts for the 
support of institutions of higher learning, 
Experience varied from State to State, and 
by and large we have all been treated fairly 
well. But I wonder what the story will be 
next year, and the year after, when the 
veterans have finished their schooling, and 
the ficw of comparatively easy money from 
the Veterans’ Administration dribbles to a 
stop. What chance have we to compensate 
for the loss of income? Our chance is not a 
very good one, I fear, when we consider the 
competition for the taxpayers’ dollars. 

The competition is formidable. The most 
serious competition is in the field of social 
welfare, where there are a great many per- 
sons with a sizable stake. They far out- 
number all our students and alumni, and all 
others who might be friendly to our cause, 

Let me take my own State as an example, 
Back in 1937, when we were far less pros- 
perous than now, the State of Michigan ex- 
pended a little more than $7,500,000 (New 
Hampshire: $896,741.98) on a higher edu- 
cation out of a total budget of a little more 
than $160,000,000 (New Hampshire: $20,789.- 
237.95), or 4.8 percent (New Hampshire: 4.3 
percent). Ten years later—the fiscal year 
ending in 1948—it spent $22,000,000 (New 
Hampshire: $1,734,822.37) on higher edu- 
cation, out of a total expenditure of $461,- 
666,667 (New Hampshire: $47,090,838.31), or 
4.76 percent (New Hampshire: 3.7 percent). 

Now, had enrollments remained the same, 
or even increased in ratio with the popula- 
tion, higher education would have fared 
comparatively well. But enrollments in our 
State-supported universities and colleges and 
increased by 25,750 (New Hampshire: 2,159), 
or 72 percent (New Hampshire: 118 per- 
cent), and it took $171 in 1948 to buy what 
$100 had bought in 1937. 

Meanwhile, higher educations’ competi- 
tors for State support had gained ground at 
an astonishing speed. State expenditures 
for public welfare, for example, jumped from 
$1,500,000 (New Hampshire: $1,363,050.13) to 
$14,333,334 (New Hampshire: $5,046,965.53), 
payments to local units of government for 
public welfare programs leaped from 
$21,750,00 to $69,333,334; payments for pri- 
mary and secondary education increased from 
$38,500,000 (New Hampshire: $704,526.86) to 
$107,500,000 (New Hampshire: $3,292,044.37). 
Here is competition indeed. 

In the face of facts such as these—and 
the situation is probably comparable in other 
States—we must begin to consider where 
the cuts are to be made when the current 
grumbling against high taxes swells into a 
roar which our legislators must hear. Will 
they reduce payments for old-age pensions, 
or for the care of crippled children, or for, 
primary and secondary schools, or for the 
economic unfortunate who must subsist on 
a dole? Higher education is much more 
vulnerable, considering that those other re- 
cipients of governmental support represent 
far larger blocks of voting strength. 

The land-grant system was established, and 
public support of higher education was 
strongest, in the pioneering era of America. 
Certainly, it was the demand for trained 
farmers and engineers and teachers in an 
expanding economy which was the great im- 
petus for the land-grant-college movement, 
Perhaps we have reached the point at which 
we are turning away from the philosophy 
that there should be opportunities for every 
American to accomplish as much as his own 
ability and ambition enable him to accom- 
plish. Perhaps we are turning toward the 
philosophy that a minimum standard of 
safety and security should be guaranteed 
for everyone, regardless of ability and effort. 
I should hate to think that the latter phi- 


, losophy has the upper hand in America, for 





under such circumstances the minimum has 
a way of becoming the maximum, and every- 
one lives on a humdrum level. 

All that aside, we must recognize that 
advocates of public support for higher edu- 
cation in the future will have to work harder 
than ever before and develop better argu- 
ments, if they are to convince those who 
spend the tax dollars that they are the cham- 
pions of one function of Government in 
which everyone has vital stake. 

Amid these gloomy predictions there is at 
least one ray of light. It is that American 
parents still want the best possible educa- 
tions for their children and are still sold on 
the notion that a college education is some- 
thing every American boy and girl should 
have. We have all sensed that fact, I believe, 
but the recent Fortune survey produced facts 
and figures to substantiate our belief. That 
survey is worthy of the close study I am sure 
it has received from all of us. The thousands 
of words and figures are neatly and adequate- 
ly summed up on the cover of the supple- 
ment: 

“Americans want all (the higher educa- 
tion) they can get for their young people, 
and where they cannot foot the bill they 
think the Government should help out.” 

Despite all the critical things that can be 
said truthfully about higher education in 
the United States, the fact remains that the 
people themselves still believe in its value, 
and will slave and sacrifice to buy a college 
education for their children. On that foun- 
dation we must build our plans to meet the 
crisis which now confronts us. 

I have no sure-fire plan for solving the 
financial problems of higher education. To 
a degree, I imagine that we will have to do 
more of what each of us has to do in his own 
university or academic school or extension 
service or experiment station—contrive, re- 
vise, adapt, compromise, combine, and strug- 
gle—to try to make $1 do the work of two. 
There never has been all the money that 
could be spent usefully and profitably, and 
the only safe prediction is that there never 
will be. 

Financial aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment may be the solution; I do not profess 
to know. I recognize the dangers in such an 
approach. But Iam not as alarmed as some 
educators, for I recall that the land-grant 
colleges have been working in fairly comfort- 
able partnership with the Federal Govern- 
ment for many decades, and if a single one 
of them has surrendered its institutional in- 
dividuality and accepted political dictation 
from Washington, I have yet to hear of it. 

This I do know—if the tax-supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning do have to turn 
to the Federal Government for succor, it will 
be because they have not received their just 
deserts at the hands of the State govern- 
ments whose proper wards they are. 

I am sure that hit-or-miss individual at- 
tacks on this program will not be enough. 
Some things we must do in concert, because 
as the current guardians of a great public 
trust, we must act together to protect the 
interest of the American people whom we 
serve, 

It seems to me that any program of action 
must fall into the area of publicity and 
performance, just as do any good programs 
to improve public relations. By publicity 
I do not mean press agentry, but rather a 
program of information for the enlighten- 
ment of the people of this country. Pub- 
licly supported education needs spokesmen; 
it needs advocates, with a deep conviction 
in their souls and the energy to carry the 
great story they have to tell to the far cor- 
ners of every State. 

For example, the story of the land-grant 
movement needs to be written, not in the 
exact hut tedious language of the historian 
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interested only in the bare bones of facts, 
but by someone who can describe in readable, 
vivid language the great adventure which 
has brought our institutions to prominence 
and influence in this country. We need to 
have people understand that philosophy that 
gives a special sort of animation to the land- 
grant colleges and universities, and to h.-e 
them appreciate the great things that have 
been wrought in their behalf in the years 
since 1862. There is a best-seller in that idea 
for some great writer. 

Incidentally, the story of the land-grant 
college movement needs to be told over and 
over again on our own campuses, too. I fear 
that too many of our own faculty and staff 
members fail to understand why our insti- 
tutions, came into being, and why they 
proved successful. Somehow, we must re- 
kindle the enthusiasm for a practical ideal 
which marked those who had the land-grant 
colleges and universities in their charge in 
former years. Certainly there is no finer 
and no more inspiring tradition to claim the 
loyalty of the teachers of young Americans, 

We need to make it clear beyond misun- 
derstanding that the support contributed 
by the State and Federal Governments does 
not pay all the bills for college students. 
We should hammer it home in our State 
capitols that for every dollar in taxpayers’ 
money spent on giving a young man or wo- 
man college training, the student spends 
at least $2 of his own, because the expense 
of living away from home—board, room, 
clothing, and incidentals—costs far more 
than instruction itself. 

We need to destroy the false notion that 
current enrollments will soon drop back to 
prewar levels, and the pressure eased ac- 
cordingly. 

We need to hammer home the solid fact 
that for every penny of tax money spent on 
agricultural research, each State receives 
many dollars in return. 

We need to tell over and over again the 
story of the agricultural extension service, 
what it has done to improve farming as a 
profession and farming as a way of life, and 
what it can do in the future if given the 
support it deserves. 

I sincerely believe that we as adminis- 
trators need to go personally to industry 
and say: We are training your engineers, 
your chemists, your salesmen, your execu- 
tives—give us the active support we deserve. 
We must go to the primary and secondary 
schools and say: We are training your teach- 
ers for you—give us the support we deserve, 
We need to awaken the great learned pro- 
fessions to the necessity for maintaining uni- 
versities fully equipped and staffed to train 
the lawyers and doctors and other profes- 
sional people of the future. 

And at this particular juncture, we just 
answer those who are attempting to mislead 
the people into the belief that publicly sup- 
ported higher education is somehow unclean, 
and that high-minded education, free from 
political taint, is to be found only within 
the walls of the private colleges. My friend 
David B. Henry, president of Wayne Univer- 
sity, answered those critics effectively in 
School and Society in the issue of Septem- 
ber 3; I recommend it to your careful atten- 
tion for what he has to say is sound and 
sensible, and worthy of wide quotation. 

Probably all the things mentioned would 
be of some help to us, but it seems to ke 
beyond question that they would not ke 
enough. Certainly we cannot content our- 
selves with merely stating our case, and then 
sitting back to await a miracle. The gods 
help them that help themselves, as truly 
now as in Aesop’s day. 

At least some of our institutions are going 
to be called upon to reduce our costs where- 
ever possible. In some cases, it may be pos- 
sible to eliminate or reduce services, al- 
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though experience has taught most of us 
that while the public will applaud the the- 
ory of reducing expenses in that way, tl.e 
same public will be highly indignant if it 
is attempted. 

It is probable that a more effective way 
of cutting costs will be found in the exam- 
ination of teaching methods. It is doubtful 
that we have yet achieved the ultimate of 
efficiency in the transfer of knowledge, and 
if more efficient methods are capable of de- 
velopment, it is the inherent responsibility 
of the university and the college to develop 
them. 

It is probable, for example, that even more 
effective visual aids to teaching could be 
developed with a considerable saving in 
teaching costs. We are only on the verge 
of the television era, and we may find be- 
fore too many years have passed that it 
is possible for a great scientist or a great 
humanist to teach thousands of students 
by television where today he teaches hun- 
dreds, or possibly only scores. I am sure 
that television holds exciting possibilities for 
the agricultural extension service as well as 
for classroom teaching, and for the whole 
field of adult education. 

One of the great foundations could render 
a tremendous service to higher education if 
it would sponsor and finance a study of the 
educational possibilities of television. Let me 
add that I sincerely hope that we do not 
miss as many opportunities in this exciting 
new medium as we did in radio. 

It seems to me that there would be far 
more research within our own schools in 
the direction of developing better teaching 
methods. There has been some excellent 
work, but there must be more if we are to 
face the critics of the cost of higher educa- 
tion and say honestly, “We have done every- 
thing we can do.” 

It seems to me that we should give some 
serious consideration to the oft-repeated 
charge that our colleges and universities have 
grown tco large. Much of their expansion to 
their present sizes has been forced expansion 
in response to public demands. Are we sure 
that a large, complex institution can operate 
more cheaply and teach more effectively than 
two or three smaller institutions? Certainly 
the point of diminishing returns must te 
reached sometime, but where is that point, 
and will we know when we have reached it? 
Are there graduate students in some of our 
institutions who can develop some facts by 
research into this problem? 

Perhaps such a study would help each of 
us uncover some of the flaws which must 
have developed as we recruited staffs to meet 
the postwar demands for teaching services. 
I know, for example, that we found it possi- 
ble to eliminate more than €0 teaching posi- 
tions from the Michigan State College faculty 
this year, in the face of increasing enroll- 
ments, and no one was hurt seriously. 

It would be embarrassing if unkindly 
critics detected any padding of faculty or 
administrative staffs, and it would be far 
better to eliminate the excess ourselves, 
rather than have it done for us, painfully. 

But these too are but mechanical devices 
which can do little more than make a dent 
in prospective deficits. It seems to me that 
the greatest and most beneficial exercise in 
which we could engage would be some candid 
soul-searching, some quiet contemplation of 
the far distant and the more recent histories 
of our institutions. 

It seems to me that we should consider 
seriously whether these great land-grant col- 
leges and universities, which had the most 
humble of beginnings, have grown fat and 
proud and worldly with success. I wonder 
sometimes whether those who brought this 
great system of higher education into being 
would be as concerned as we are today with 
degrees, and accreditation, and the size of 
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our graduate schools, and research for the 
sake of research, instead of research for the 
sake of knowledge of value to the common 
people. 

It is time to ask ourselves whether our 
institutions have lost a share of the public 
esteem and affection in which they used to 
be held, not because the people have grown 
away from us, but because we have grown 
away from them. It seems to me that we 
cannot hope to regain the unwavering sup- 
port that the people once gave their land- 
grant colleges unless we concern ourselves 
far more with the wants and needs of the 
people themselves—what they say they want, 
instead of what we think they should have. 

To determine those wants and needs ac- 
curately, our staff and faculty members must 
come into more intimate association with the 
people. There is no room for remote ivory 
towers on the campus of a land-grant col- 
lege, and no place on its faculty for those 
who disdain to accept responsibilities out- 
side their narrow fields of academic interest. 
Sometimes some of our staff people tend to 
look down their noses at some of the very 
vocational classes we are obligated to serve, 
and to avoid any contact with them. This is 
an attitude we dare not tolerate if we are to 
be the people’s universities. 

We must remember that not every student 
can absorb or usefully employ a 4-year col- 
lege education. For many of them, 1 or 
2 years would bs enough to equip them to 
live useful, happy, and effective lives. But 
we do not have much time for those young- 
sters; we count our accomplishments in 
terms of degrees granted, not in terms of ef- 
fective citizens trained, as we should. 

And at the other end of the scale, it is not 
particularly to the credit of the land-grant 
universities and the State universities that 
are not land-grant institutions; that despite 
the tremendous growth in the population of 
the United States and the increased public 
interest in health and medicine, place was 
made for only 548 more medical students in 
1947-48 than in 1936-37, and that the num- 
ber of students of dentistry increased only 
446 in the same period of time. Can it be 
said that ou: universities are fully responsive 
to the demands of the public when the 
records tell that story? 

I am convinced that if the progress of the 
land-grant colleges and universities in the 
next decade is to compare at all favorably 
with the record since their establishment, 
they will have to be guided by the same 
philosophy as they were in those past years. 
We must remember that what has been done 
is interesting, but not very important. What 
will be done in the 13 years between now 
and the centennial year will loom far larger 
in the people’s minds than what has been 
done in the past 87 years. 

Our charter is so broad that it needs no 
amendment to make it effective in even an 
atomic age.- We are charged with promoting 
the liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life. 

fethods and techniques, tools, and per- 
sonalities, administrations and social out- 
looks, all may change, but our objectives re- 
main the same: The training of enlightened 
citizens capable of performing their day-to- 
day tagks capably and efficiently so that each 
may win from life something of the beauty 
and happiness and satisfaction the Creator 
certainly meant each man to have. 

And if we truly believe that the ultimate 
wisdom lies in the people, let us learn from 
them that we may be better teachers; let us 
follow them that we may be better leaders; 
let us accept their loyalty humbly that we 
may serve them better. There can be no 
other course for institutions created to serve 
the common people. In no other way can we 


deserve their deep affection and their trust. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the April 1950 edition of the Reader’s 
Digest: 


FaRM POLITICS VERSUS THE PEOPLE 
(Condensed From Fortune) 


The time has come for a sensible, honest, 
radically new agricultural act. The Govern- 
ment’s farm price-support program, after 17 
years, is coming full circle to its logical, pre- 
posterous conclusion. 

It has erected a false work of bogus values 
under the whole farm economy, which would 
collapse into ruin if the support were sud- 
denly removed. It is forcing farmers to pro- 
duce wildly in excess of any reasonable 
American capacity to consume. It is respon- 
sible for most of the $1,800,000,000 deficit in 
the last fiscal year and at least one-fourth of 
the larger current deficit. It is one of the 
most potent of inflationary influences. 

Almost everybody has heard how the Gov- 
ernment lost $204,000,000, by destroying po- 
tatoes or selling them for less than the price 
of their bags; how it fed millions of dollars’ 
worth of California raisins to hogs. Such 
incidents may sometimes be exaggerated, but 
they are not fictitious. They are a fair illus- 
tration of what happens when the Govern- 
ment helps a special group maintain or in- 
crease its share of the national income re- 
gardless of the group’s contribution to that 
income. John L. Lewis is trying to do the 
same thing for the coal-mining industry. 
But, at least, Lewis hasn’t forced the Govern- 
ment to buy up surplus coal and give it away 
as railway ballast or burn it up in huge bon- 
fires. 

The Government’s Commodity Credit 
Corporation has a current investment of close 
to $3,000,000,000 in loans, in products ac- 
quired when loans were called, in pur- 
chases and in agreements to purchase. Last 
year it actually took over 21 percent of the 
wheat and 26 percent of the cotton crops. 
It has managed to dispose of only relatively 
small amounts, mostly to occupied countries, 
ECA, charitable outfits, and organizations 
furnishing free lunches: for school children. 
Thus, besides its loans, it is left with a fan- 
tastic $2,000,000,000 inventory: 

Nearly 5,000,000 bales of cotton, worth 
about $750,000,000—about a 7-months’ sup- 
ply for the Nation's cotton mills. 

Nearly 400,000,000 bushels of wheat costing 
around $900,000,000—enough wheat to give 
everyone in the United States more than one 
loaf of bread a week throughout a full year. 

Nearly 600,000,000 bushels of corn worth 
around $900,000,000—one-fourth as much 
corn as was fed to United States livestock 
and poultry last year. 

More than 70,000,000 pounds of dried egzs 
costing close to $100,000,000—enough to last 
United States bakers 5 years. 

More than 100,000,000 pounds of butter 
costing more than $60,000,000—probably 
more than Russia’s annual output. 

About a quarter of a billion pounds of 
dried milk worth over $30,000,000—three- 
quarters of a year’s supply for the United 
States. 
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This by no means exhausts the list. Huge 
stocks of tobacco, dried fruit, turpentine and 
rosin, wool, soybeans, turkeys, and peanuts 
are also piling up. This immense store could 
obviously supply food and clothing for mil- 
lions of poor people, were it not that CCC 
is forced by statute to price the products co 
high that the poor cannot possibly buy them. 

There is little hope that CCC’s colossal in- 
ventory will melt away. On the contrary, 
present form policies are bound to increase 
it. The 1949 corn crop turned out so well 
that nearly 600,000,000 bushels will probably 
be put under loan. (The Government loans 
money on the crops as security; both parties 
know the farmer intends to keep the money 
and let the Government have the crop.) 
Prices of hogs are at 3-year lows, and CCC 
may soon have to buy pork on a grand scale. 
The western plains are enjoying another year 
in the “wet cycle,” and another billion- 
bushel wheat crop is in sight. CCC may well 
exhaust its disbursing limit of five and a 
half billion dollars by next summer, and will 
need even more money in the fiscal year 
1950-51. (In January, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Brannan asked two billions more for 
crop purchases.) 

What can the Government do under the 
present law? The Government is worried, 
not only by the sheer size of cost of the 1- 
ventory but also by the lack of storage 
space. Commodities are being stored in cil 
tanks, hangars, gymnasiums, schoolrooms, 
and laid-up ships. This fiscal year at leat 
$80,000,000 is being invested in additional 
space. 

The planners talk of selling the surplus 
cheap—i. e., of dumping it abroad at a loss, 
and cutting prices in the open markets (the 
complaint of competitors and the trade policy 
of the State Department notwithstanding), 
or bartering their surplus for foreign stra- 
tegic products. The only sizable deal. in 
sight, however, is a scheme whereby the 
United States would advance India a million 
tons of wheat against future delivery of 
strategic materials like mica and manganese. 
But even this Himalaya of wheat amounts to 
less than 10 percent of CCC’s interest. 

The Department of Agriculture’s other 
solution is to limit output. The Depart- 
ment has asked farmers to cut acreage of 
wheat, cotton, potatoes, peanuts, and to- 
bacco, but whether this will cut production 
is another thing. Better seed and more 
fertilizer may well maintain output despite 
somewhat smaller acreage. And acreage 
taken out of restricted crops will be shifted 
to other crops, causing new gluts, new pur- 
chase, and price pegs. 

And even if acreage controls could restrict 
output considerably they would probably re- 
strict it the wrong way. If there is one thing 
every so-called expert is agreed on, it is that 
production should be shifted somewhat from 
cereals and grain to livestock, that no fewer 
than 35,000,000 acres now planted in wheat, 
cotton, and perhaps corn, should be con- 
verted to hay and pasture. The domestic 
market for grain is strictly limited; that for 
competitively priced livestock and dairy 
products is immensely expansible. But 
politics will not let the Department of Agri- 
culture allow commodities to find their own 
prices. Instead, it is pegging prices high by 
restricting production. 

The time has come, to repeat, for a radi- 
cally new farm act that will gradually ease 
the price-control falsework from under the 
farm economy, expose it to the genuine in- 
centives of the open market, and get rid 
of the growing multitude of bureaucrats and 
hangers-on in the Government. 

The prospects for this are not so bad as 
they may seem. The notion that the 
Government should maintain or increase the 
farmer’s share of the national income re- 
gardless of his contribution to that income is 








fortunately running into trouble. The rea- 
son was once put rather cruelly by H. L. 
Mencken, who remarked that it is a terrific 
job to ram even the most elemental idea into 
the average man but it is always easy to 
scare him. For the best part of 15 years the 
injustices and absurdities of price support 
were expounded and criticized by the ex- 
perts and the press. The average taxpayer, 
far from being alarmed, was bored if not 
mystified by the intricacies of the arguments. 
He also suffered from the notion that all 
farmers were as poor as a few once were. 
Thus the only real pressure On Congress was 
the pressure on the farmers, who knew what 
they wanted. 

In the past year, however, surpluses have 
grown so fast, the payments so large, the 
prospects of disposing of excess products so 
dim, that even the most indifferent citizen 
would have to be a dunce indeed not to be 
alarmed. The time has plainly come for the 
politicians to pay attention not only to the 
bureaucrats and to the farm organizations, 
but to the rest of the people as well. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include an 
article by Bill Watson, a senior at St. 
Ann’s High School in West Palm Beach, 
Fla. The article is a product of a recent 
American Legion oratorical contest and 
received first place. I thought this such 
a fine article that I wanted it placed in 
the Recorp so that everyone might read 
it. The article is as follows: 

DEFENSE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Voices echoed throughout the typically 
colonial room of Independence Hall. At 
quick intervals men rose from their chairs 
to make proposals which showed strenuous 
thought and true feeling of heart. For each 
gesture, thought, and word was governed by 
recollections of the dreadful price, paid in 
brutality, hunger, utter destruction, devas- 
tation, and death before such words “of free- 
men” could be spoken. Here the scholarly 
James Madison, the lawyer Edmund Ran- 
dolph, the aged but humorous Benjamin 
Franklin, the youthful Hamilton (and 
nearly 50 other patriots) argued, compro- 
mised, and decided. At the head of them 
sat their great, beloved countryman, George 
Washington, giving thanks to be able to 
share in and be a part of the ultimate 
climax for which his gallant soldiers left 
their blood-stained footprints indented 
upon the snow-clad fields of Valley Forge. 
Such was the birthplace of a new guardian 
and protector of our God-given rights, the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

It was a time for the patriotic colonists 
to rejoice, for those who had fought hard 
for freedom; like Hiram Jones who served 
as a rifleman in the war. His father had 
been dragged from his own home and im- 
prisoned by order of the King. Now Hiram 
need no longer fear tyrannical kings. Un- 
der the new Constitution bills of attainder 
were abolished. Now men must be tried only 
hy jury. At last the power to govern Was 
seized from monarchism and placed into 
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the worthy hands of the people. From this 
precious power, we the people of the United 
States must never loosen our grasp, no mat- 
ter what the cost. We should live up to the 
Constitution and in time of peril go forth to 
defend our Guardian of Human Rights. 
The need for such defense arose on a uni- 
versal basis in 1917 when the threat of hos- 
tility swept from the German Nation, strik- 
ing against the massive sides of our boulder- 
like Constitution. Alarm was sounded, and 
farmers laid down their plows; office workers 
left their desks; laborers let fall their tools; 
and young men flipped closed the pages of 
their books as all joined hands and fought 
to protect what was theirs—a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple. Throughout generations many wars 
have been fought against opposing elements 
and forces, contrary to the ideas and ideals 
of freemen. Men whose families or who they 
themselves had witnessed tyranny, fascism, 
and other poisonous elements were glad to 
defend the Constitution. Like Mario Fer- 
rari, whose parents were barred from going 
to the church of their faith, fought so that 
he, his wife, and children could continue to 
worship as they pleased. Mario was in the 
same convoy of the American troopship 
which sank to the bottom of the Aitlantic, 
laden with soldiers of -'l religions in whose 
midst were a Jewish raboi, a Protestant min- 
ister, and a Catholic priest. Our Constitu- 
tion grants to all men freedom of religion. 
With Mario men fought to live for their 
country; to live free from ex post facto laws 
which menaced their ancestors by depriving 
them of the protection entitled to them in 
times of conviction; to defend, such writs of 
habeas corpus which protect them from be- 
ing put into prison without formal charge 
and left there without hearing or trial. 
After taking the same oath as all our great 
Presidents, “I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
the Tnited States and will, to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States,” Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln said, “Half the coun- 
try cannot remain free and the other half 
slave.” These words were taken to heart by 
many of the colonial patriots. Not long af- 
terward the defense of human rights and 
strengthening of the Constitution was be- 
gun in what climaxed the Civil War. Guns 
roared, blood was spilled, starvation pre- 
vailed, buildings burned to the ground, but 
from then onward people of every color, 
creed, and race were able to enjoy the bless- 
ings of the American Constitution. 
Lincoln’s message should be renewed in 
our minds today with a slight change of 
wording—half the world cannot remain free 
and the other half slave. This means the 
unfortunate countries upon which are cast 
the shadow of the hammer and sickle, sym- 
bolic of Soviet Russia bursting forth with 
infiltrations of communism. These are deli- 
cate times; even more trying than our an- 
cestors have ever witnessed. We the people 
of the United States must be on guard more 
than ever before in defense of our Constitu- 
tion. This defense is not accomplished only 
on the battlefield, but to a great degree can 
be accomplished here in our own home towns 
and communities. We the people should 
exercise our right to vote for local and na- 
tional officers. And in doing so should be 
extremely cautious by electing only those 
who live up to their constitutional oaths and 
are free from any ties whatsoever with oppos- 
ing forces of communism and the like. For 
these forces are aimed only at tearing apart 
and destroying that which was paid for by 
the courage and lives of young boys and men 
at Bataan, Normandy, Bastogne, Iwo Jima, 
and the tears of mothers and wives waiting, 
praying, and hoping here at home. When 
asked to serve on a jury, we should call to 
mind the not to distant years when courts 
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lacked such juries of the people. We should 
consider it an honor to be chosen to fulfill 
the duty, in defense of the Constitution in 
seeing to it that the innocent are acquitted 
and the guilty convicted. We must take an 
active interest in Government affairs so that 
when undesirable bills and proposals arise 
in the Nation’s Capital we can personally call 
it to the attention of fellow citizens and 
raise petition against them to our Congress- 
man. In this manner we the people of the 
United States are defending our Constitu- 
tion from enactments contradicting the basic 
principles of free men, upon which our Gov- 
ernment was founded. 

Alien hostilities, foreign systems, and 
fanatic powers have attempted to stampede 
the rights of our forefathers, but always our 
fellow countrymen’s faith in what was theirs, 
a constitution of the people, held these de- 
structful forces back. In this age of me- 
chanical brains and atomic bombs and the 
threat of communistic rule, we the citizens 
of the United States must stand alert, will- 
ing, and able to defend what has in past 
years been defended for us—a free nation 
under a constitution of the people. We owe 
it to our posterity to defend the protector 
and guardian of human rights whose fruits 
of freedom and liberty have been enjoyed 
by us so that our Nation's citizens of the 
future need never fear tyrannical dictators 
who determine the right to live or die—nor 
live in constant dread that members of their 
own families will be dragged from their own 
homes to suffer punishment because of their 
race, color, or creed—nor ever weep for their 
children who have been snatched by the 
government to be molded into tyrants—nor 
need they fear death for expressing their 
own ideas openly. Through our efforts as 
citizens of the United States, let our Con- 
stitution always be triumphant in standing 
for the rights, ideas, and ideals of freemen. 
And let its principles be raised on high to 
serve as an inspiration for all oppressed men 
throughout the world to enjoy the rights for 
which our forefathers so gallantly fought. 





Investigation by Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the chal- 
lenge to so many good Americans today 
is to hold the balance between the ex- 
posure and punishment of those who 
would subvert our institutions from 
within and the protection of the freedom 
of the innocent individuals whose names 
may come up in such investigations, for 
which we have so long fought. I am 
convinced that both these objectives are 
essential to our victory in the cold war 
and I am also convinced they are entire- 
ly consistent and can be attained. One 
of the great tests is in the activities of 
congressional investigating committees— 
a power which must be sustained and 
implemented—yet which must be safe- 
guarded against abuse by unreasonable 
jeopardy of the reputations and means 
of livelihood of innocent individuals. 
The appended editorial of the New York 
Times of April 12, 1950 calls attention 
to this problem and to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 2 intreduced hy Senator 


























































Lucas dealing with it; my own resolution 
along substantially the same lines being 
House Joint Resolution 20, introduced 
January 3, 1949: 

INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE 


By declining to review the cases, the Su- 
preme Court has now, in effect, upheld the 
convictions of two Hollywood film writers 
and the chairman of an allegedly subversive 
organization for contempt of Congress. The 
two writers (and eight other writers and 
directors) had refused to state before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties whether they were members of the Com- 
munist Party. The official of the suspect 
organization had declined to» produce its 
records at the demand of the same com- 
mittee. 

Without going into the merits of these 
particular cases, it is clear that the power 
to investigate is one of the most funda- 
mental and one of the most necessary powers 
of Congress. In a recent article in this 
newspaper, Senator Lucas has called it, with- 
out exaggeration, “an essential part of the 
legislative process,” without which “Congress 
simply could not discharge its obligation.” 
If this be so, then it follows that the con- 
gressional committee, as an investigatory 
arm of Congress, must also have broad powers 
that will enable it to obtain all the facts 
that have any bearing on any particular 
question. The power of subpena is essential, 
and so, it seems to us, is the power to cite 
for contempt. Without such powWers, any 
congressional investigation could be rendered 
meaningless. 

What does not follow from all this is that 
congressional committees have unrestricted 
rights of persecution. The courts have held 
that the Un-American Activities Committee 
was within its powers in the cases mentioned 
above; but all too often this same commit- 
tee—and, unfortunately, it is by no means 
the only one—has clearly gone very much 
further than could conceivably be justifiable 
or necessary in trespassing on the rights of 
the individual. Long ago Senator Lucas in- 
troduced a resolution looking toward a code 
of fair practice for committees, and only a 
few days ago a Senate subcommittee made 
news by adopting, of its own accord, rules 
for the protection of witnesses and for or- 
derly procedure. Congress must give serious 
attention to this problem, if the respect of 
the public is to be retained for the system 
of investigation by committee. 





Menace of Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by Ernest H. Gaunt, 
general manager, Andover-Gaunt Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., which is a 
reprint from the Annual Wool Review 
appearing in a recent issue of the New 
York Journal of Commerce: 

INDEMNITIES FOR Losses DUE TO IMPORTS 
URGED FOR WOOLEN INDUSTRY 

(By Ernest H. Gaunt, general manager, 
Andover-Gaunt Textiles, Inc.) 

Today our United States tariffs are be- 
ing lowered, and face further lowerings in 


the name of world welfare by our own au- 
thoritarian State Department which is iso- 
lated from the people. 

Formerly, tariffs were lowered or raised in 
the name of American general welfare by our 
own elected Congress which is close to the 
people. 

Whether the general welfare of the world 
actually will be benefited by sacrificing cer- 
tain American industries which are of the 
greatest importance as providers of employ- 
ment and of vital strategic importance in 
wartime has been far from proved by our 
ivory-tower State Department. 


MENACE IS REAL 


To those industries selected to be sacri- 
ficed, the menace of imports is very real and 
immediate. It is no cry of ’wolf.” The pro- 
verbial last straw may soon break the camel’s 
back in a number of industries vital to this 
Nation’s general welfare. In the watch in- 
dustry the “camel’s back” has already been 
broken. 

Bargains for American consumers in im- 
ports from foreign countries with low-wage, 
sweatshop or even slave labor may become 
boomerangs before the end of 1950. With- 
in the United States, traffic between States 
in child labor, sweatshop products, is not 
allowed on moral grounds. And Europe does 
not have the high minimum wages enforced 
here. Is it not strange reasoning to allow 
such unfair competition in international 
trade? 

LINCOLN’S VIEW 

Abraham Lincoln was for tariff protection 
for our domestic industries on the ground 
that by trading with ourselves we had both 
the goods and the money ourselves. 

It is doubtful that if he were alive today, 
he would think it was world humanitarian- 
ism for us to let our own house be pulled 
down to help foreigners to build their houses, 
Rather would he confine our help as a Na- 
tion to aiding foreign nations to rebuild 
their own houses, i. e., the Marshall plan, but 
not the tearing-down plan of our State De- 
partment low-tariff theorists. 

In the present cold war with Russia these 
intellectualistic State Departmentists lack 
the corimon horse sense practically to be 
able to see the domestic effects of their 
world-scale planning. 

Without sharing fully the current sus- 
picion of possible Communists and present 
or “reformed” fellow travelers on the State 
Department staff, it seems clear that leftists 
as well as rightists in positions of power are 
everywhere and always authoritarian in their 
thinking; and their judgment is warped out- 
side their own specialty, as demonstrated re- 
cently in the case of the brilliant British 
scientist, Dr. Fuchs. Such narrow specialists 
are highly dangerous in administrative posi- 
tions because of their iack of sound over-all 
Judgment. 


IDEALISTS ARE IMPATIENT 


Pearl Buck has written that the once ideal- 
istic, socialistic, intellectualistic humani- 
tarians of Lenin-Stalin Russia grew impa- 
tient with the stupidity of the common herd. 
Harry Hopkins is reported to have said of our 
own American people that “they are too 
damn dumb to understand.” These “supe- 
rior people” in Russia assumed the attitude 
of papa knows best, and turned to the more 
and more cruel methods in the belief that 
these methods must be used for the Russian 
general welfare. 

And the American counterparts in our 
State Department, also regarding themselves 
as superior people, are joined, in some degree, 
by those hard-headed American industrial- 
ists who want foreign trade for their own 
industries. 

It is not without significance that Paul 
Hoffman, a splendid and able man person- 
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ally, and a business liberal, but whose great 
business success was entirely with automo- 
biles, is inclined to belittle the claims for 
indemnification from American industries 
hurt by tariff lowering. 

Automobile manufacturers were once pro- 
tectionists until the domestic market became 
saturated and they looked abroad for new 
fields to conquer. 

Mr. Hoffman is reported to have said that 
such indemnification to injured American 
industries would be no more logical than if 
indemnities had been paid to buggy manu- 
facturers who were displaced by automobiles. 
However, such reasoning is not parallel. The 
woolen-worsted, watch, glassware, pottery, 
and other American industries definitely al- 
ready hurt by importations from foreign 
countries with lower wages and living stand- 
ards—are being hurt by their own United 
States Government. The transition from 
buggy to automobiles was not caused by 
Government. 


GOVERNMENT CAN BE WRONG 


It is not true that the Government can do 
no wrong. No government, Russian or Nazi 
or Fascist or Falangist, British or American, 
is more just or wise than the men who con- 
trol and operate it. And, if elementary and 
traditional Anglo-Saxon justice has for cen- 
turies required local governments to in- 
demnify citizens who are injured by destruc- 
tion of their real property for general welfare 
projects such as public highways—it is no 
less a requirement of elemental justice that 
Federal, National Government should also 
indenify the citizens whose jobs or property 
it injures or destroys. 

The remoteness of a National Government 
from its citizens, as compared with the close- 
ness of local governments, does not remove 
the requirements of human justice and moral 
responsibility. Errors or injustices by any 
government are errors and injustices done by 
persons. 

It is a most dangerous fiction that by call- 
ing political governments or private corpora- 
tions impersonal, they can be considered out- 
side the area where moral distinctions, moral 
obligations, or responsibilities are applicable. 

If Congress is convinced that our American 
general welfare at this time is best protected 
by saving the world, Congress must reassume 
the responsibility for tariff-making which it 
delegated to our State Department. Con- 
gress must enact laws at once to prevent fur- 
ther damage to domestic industries by any 
further lowering of tariffs, and provide for 
prompt and adequate indemnification by 
Government for damage already done by 
Government, and for future possible damage 
by our Government to American displaced 
workers and factory owners and stockholders. 

For stockholders in the automobile or other 
industries helped by lower tariffs, to label 
such just indemnities as subsidies—is to 
evade the moral responsibility of one class 
of citizens to other classes of citizens, and 
to encourage the Government of us all to be 
likewise irresponsible for moral and economic 
results. 

SUBSIDIES NOT NEW 


Our American Government throughout its 
whole history, in honest pursuit of the gen- 
eral welfare, has run almost the whole gamut 
of subsidies to special economic interests or 
classes or groups, as banks, railroads, union 
labor, farmers. 

These subsidies have always had a money- 
content whether by direct cash or grants of 
public property or by exemption from taxes 
or exemptions from laws. 

In fact our American Government has be- 
come a subsidy state. But the theory, and 
mostly the honest attempt, has been to bal- 
ance one subsidy against the other, for the 
general welfare. 
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The so-called welfare state is a subsidiza- 
tion of the numerically largest economic 
group of citizens, the consumers. Whether 
in Russia, Britain or the United States, con. 
sumers as such can be subsidized (or bribed) 
successfully in the long run, only if the 
general welfare is promoted. 


OWNERS INDEMNIFIED 


In Britain the Anglo-Saxon concept of 
justice has been at least partially imple- 
mented by indemnities or subsidies paid to 
those hurt by nationalization of industries. 
Government stock has been given to owners 
of private industries which have been na- 
tionalized; but Government stock cannot 
honestly pay dividends unless Government 
control or operation is in the black. 

So far, as shown in a recent issue of Busi- 
Week, British Government control, 
regulation, and operation has not been suc- 
cessful except in one industry, and that one 
can go into the red if the British Govern- 
ment grants too great subsidies to the con- 
sumer in the form of too low prices. 

In our new American role of Atlas sus- 
taining the world we shall surely come to 
an internal break-down if we undermine 
our own national American economic health 
and general welfare by a weakening of such 
vital industries as woolen-worsteds, by un- 
wise or too-rapid lowering of tariffs while 
seeking world general welfare. 


ness 


INDEMNITIES NEEDED 


Wherever our Government, wisely or un- 
wisely, deems it necessary to sacrifice certain 
domestic industries to advance world wel- 
fare to keep us and the whole world out of 
war, or build up allies in case of war—it 
must, if it is to remain American, indemnify 
the workers, owners, and stockholders in 
those sacrificed industries. 

Steps already taken in that direction must 
be pushed and strengthened and additional 
steps taken at once. The legislative steps 
already taken include House Resolutions 1$8, 
199, and 200, April 29, 1949. 

Indemnification to owners and _ stock- 
holders should be provided for at once for 
concerns which have been shutting down or 
which have permanently gone out of busi- 
ness due to the tariff lowering already estab. 
lished under the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Provision must now be also made by Con. 
gress for indemnification for future damages 
resulting from still further tariff lowering 
under ITO or in any other manner. 


RATES SUGGESTED 


In the woolen-worsted industry the fol- 
lowing suggestions should be studied and 
soon acted upon as a means to such indem- 
nification: 

Beginning with Jaruary 1, 1949, indem- 
nifying all woolen-worsted cloth manufac- 
turers for all lost production from normal, 
the year 1946 being taken as a standard of 
normal volume of production, at the follow- 
ing rates of indemnification: 50 cents per 
yard of lost production for goods which sold 
in 1946 or 1947 at the mill price of $5 per 
yard or over; 40 cents per yard of lost produc- 
tion for goods which sold in 1946 or 1947 at 
the mill price of $4 to $5 per yard; 30 cents 
per yard of lost production for goods which 
sold in 1946 or 1947 at the mill price of $3 
to $4 per yard; 20 cents per yard of lost pro- 
duction for goods which sold in 1946 or 1947 
at the mill price of $2 to $3 per yard; 10 cents 
per yard of lost production for goods which 
sold in 1946 or 1947 at the mill price of $1 
to $2 per yard. 

These indemnification payments to woolen- 
worsted cloth producing concerns should be 
continued so long as production of such 
goods in the United States continues to be 
lost, due to the imports of cloth of the sorts 
wuich have been, are being, and can be, man- 
ufactured here in the United Siates of 
America. 


Indemnification should be paid to wage- 
workers and white-collar workers and other 
workers in the woolen-worsted industries for 
one year’s wages retroactive to January 1, 
1949—to allow them to retrain and re- 
adjust to jobs in other United States of 
America industries which the low-tariff and 
free-trade people say will absorb all workers 
now being sacrificed and about to be sacri- 
ficed by the export of their jobs to England 
and Europe, under the extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements. 

The payment of these indemnification 
wages should be retroactive to January l, 
1949, although unemployment in the woolen- 
worsted industries started before then, di- 
rectly due to the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments would be extended and tariffs lowered 
still further. 


EXPORTERS SHOULD CONTRIBUTE 


Indemnification loss payments by the Gov- 
ernment to woolen-worsted wage workers, 
and owners and stockholders of woolen- 
worsted companies, should be at least par- 
tially recovered from those United States ex- 
porters who will benefit financially from the 
suffering and damage to the woolen-worsted 
industries’ wage workers and owners and 
stockholders. 

Those United States exporters who will 
thus benefit financially from the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement and from 
further lowering of our tariffs under ITO, 
are chiefly the manufacturers of automobiles, 
other machinery, and grain and cotton grow- 
ers. 

The indemnification losses paid by the 
Government should be apportioned to these 
United States exporters by means of special 
excess profits taxes applying only to such ex- 
porters: or by export taxes high enough to 
balance the payments of indemnification 
losses to those United States citizens who 
suffer by reason of those exports. 


Mail Deliveries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D. C. April 18, 1950. 
Hon. EpITH NouRSE ROGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN ROGERS: We are se- 
riously alarmed over the instructions con- 
tained in the Postal Bulletin of Tuesday, 
April 18. Having spent the greater part of 
our lives in the postal service and represent- 
ing 102,000 letter carriers, we feel that the 
orders contained in the Postal Bulletin of 
April 18 will result in irreparable damage 
and the destruction of our fine postal system. 
It will make the great postal service—the 
Government function closest to the lives of 
the American people—a second-rate inferior 
Government agency. 

We have always been mighty proud of the 
fact that the postal service rendered excel- 
lent necessary service. The service ideal is 
assassinated by the orders issued by the Post 
Office Department. Delivery of mail Nation- 
wide is restricted to one delivery a day in 
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residential districts and service is greatly 
reduced in business districts. Parcel-post 
deliveries are to be cut in haif in business 
areas. Weekly magazines, such as Time, 
United States News, Newsweek, and all others 
that have become an important part of 
American life will no longer receive expedi- 
tious handling. The prompt mail delivery 
that the American people have been receiv- 
ing will not be available. 

Postmasters have been ordered to discon- 
tirue directory service on all ordinary mail 
other than perishable matter and parcels of 
obvious value. This order contains many 
other provisions, every one of them scriously 
restricting the fine delivery now being af- 
forded the American people and imperiling 
the postal service itself. 

These orders will result in tremendous 
money losses to American business and 
great inconvenience to the general public. 
Postal employees—particularly low-paid sub- 
stitutes—will suffer greatly because of the 
reduction in the number of trips. All this 
despite the following statement of Post- 
master General Donaldson, which appears 
in the infamous order: 

“Splendid progress has been made and the 
productive effort of the employees has been 
increased as indicated by the accomplish- 
ments in the fiscal year 1949, compared with 
the fiscal year 1939. During that period, the 
revenues increased more than 110.72 per- 
cent, the number of pieces handled increased 
64.70 percent, the weight of the mails in- 
creased more than 104.73 percent while the 
increase in the number of employees was 
less than 48.43 percent.” 

We appeal to you as a Member of Con- 
gress to take immediate corrective action 
against this devastating, ill-advised, and un- 
necessary order issued by the Post Office De- 
partment under date of Tuesday, April 18. 

Sincerely, 

W. C. DoHeRrTyY, 
President, 

D. R. SULLIVAN, 
Vice President. 

JEROME J. KEATING, 

Secretary. 

R. B. KREMERs, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Let’s Learn a Lesson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Polish-American Journal: 


Let’s LEARN A LESSON 


Last week throughout the world persons 
of Irish descent observed St. Patrick’s Day. 

In this country there were huge celebra- 
tions, with parades, dinners, and other af- 
fairs. 

And during these observances while people 
of Irish extraction were honoring their pa- 
tron saint, they extolled the virtues and 
greatness of their heritage. Speakers lauded 
the sons of Ireland—their great statesmen, 
their great soldiers, their great poets, writers, 
and composers. They told of the contribu- 
tions Ireland has made in the development 
of America. 

Americans of Irish descent are proud of 
their ancestry, and well they might be. They 
are a fine people with an honored history. 
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They have done much to make this Nation 
what it is today. 

Some persons of Polish descent might take 
a lesson from those of Irish extraction. 
Some persons Of Polish heritage have in- 
feriority complexes because their ancestors or 
they themselves came from Poland. Some 
are ashamed of the land from which they 
came. 

Such an attitude on the part of anyone, 
no matter what his racial origin, is of course, 
ridiculous. All races have contributed their 
talents to make America great. 

Persons of Polish ancestry can well be 
proud of their native land and the accom- 
plishments of those of their race. Poland 
traditionally has always opposed oppression, 
tyranny, and subjugation. It has always 
fought gallantly on the side of justice and 
freedom. It is a country which has given 
‘the world great music, great poetry, great 
science. Copernicus, Madame Curie, Cho- 
pin, Paderewski, Sienkiewicz, are but a few 
names known to everyone. 

And Americans of Polish extraction might 
well be proud of their history here. From 
the days of Pulaski and Kosciusko to the 
present, they have added their measure to 
that of their brothers of other races in the 
building of this Nation. 

Let us not, then, be ashamed of our ori- 
gin. Rather we should heed the words of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who said: “Let every 
man honor the land of his birth and the 
race from which he springs. It is a pious 
and honorable duty.” 





Economic Jiu-Jitsu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the REc- 
oRD the speech made by Mr. Carroll B. 
Huntress, vice president, Republic Coal 
& Coke Co., New York City, and chair- 
man, National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference at seventeenth annual meeting, 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., April 12, 1950: 


Economic JIvu-Jitsu 


As a member of an industry diagnosed as 
ailing by that master physician of Washing- 
ton, I welcome the opportunity to meet with 
the southern leaders of another industry, 
one which has long enjoyed the envy, as well 
as the solicitude, of politicians. Here is in- 
volved no hazard of guilt by association but 
rather is contained certainty of invigorating 
influence. In fact, I have already been in- 
vigorated by the words of your president, Mr, 
McMeekin, and those of Elmer L. Lindseth 
and Charles E. Wilson. 

The aggressive attitude which the private 
eléctric-power companies have taken aug- 
ments hope for the preservation of a free 
society. Opposition to your industry has 
been the vehicle on which Many demagogs 
and phonies have ridden into political office, 
However, the broad program of dissemination 
of the truth, in which your industry is now 
engaged, is bound to reverse that trend. 

The public-power boys resemble the profes- 
sional drys of old. They are so much like 
those zealots, with the same disregard for 
facts, the same furtive cunning, the same 


technique of smear. And, like those pro- 
fessionals, they have but one test of a candi- 
date for office, scalawag or what not, and that 
is, does he lisp their refrain. The result is 
that we have men in Congress, in other places 
of public life, whose only claim to the office 
is that they are against the electric-utility 
industry, for public power. This is the sole 
subject on which they can articulate; the 
one tune to which they dance. But make no 
mistake about it, those evangelists are nu- 
merically and politically strong. The carni- 
val medicine men, vendors of swamp-root 
drugs, longer life guaranteed in every bottle, 
were angels as compared with these modern 
racketeers, babbling behind the banner of 
public and cheaper power. 

After all, why not call a spade a spade in 
speaking of these fraudulent soul-savers of 
politics, from the late George W. Norris, up 
or down. I come up with a feeling of loath- 
ing, disgust, at tirades against the so-called 
Power Trust and mention of its alleged 
machinations against the public weal. The 
most ruthless, selfish lobby today, barring 
none, is that of public power, composed of 
certain labor bosses, ambitious bureaucrats, 
parlor pings, meditative Socialists, leftists, 
plain Reds, “lame duck” politicians, and 
mush-headed intellectuals; a power-thirsty 
crew. Their gall is monumental. Imagine a 
crowd prating about the Government giving 
the people cheaper power by bookkeeping 
gymnastics, when that Government is taxing 
them at an all-time high. 

Every branch of American business should 
not only acclaim but also aid and abet the 
program of your industry to expose the in- 
sidious propaganda calculated to fix you in 
the public mind as the entrepreneurs of 
some sort of con game and unworthy of 
attention in public affairs. The public- 
power apostles have worked assiduously, and 
to some extent successfully, in making the 
private operators synonomous with greed, 
while those apostles appear as benefactors 
of mankind, workers in the vineyard of hu- 
manity. I was amazed that flags were not 
flown at half-mast when that selfless pub- 
lic servant, Leland Olds, was turned down 
by the Senate last year. The selfish inter- 
ests got him, moaned Mrs. Roosevelt in her 
column, along with the leftist and pinko 
writers of the syndicated press—got this 
man who had saved millions of dollars to 
the users of electrical energy. The reason 
this national calamity was soon forgotten 
may have been due to the fact that citi- 
zens, having one-fourth of their earnings 
taken from them, could not bring themselves 
to an appreciation of the alleged savings. 

However, there are some who fear it may 
be premature to celebrate the political de- 
mise of Mr. Olds, for he has been appointed 
to the Water Resources Policy Commission. 
It wouldn’t be surprising if he soon bobbed 
up in New England, with his pencil and pad, 
intent upon harnessing all the rills and 
brooks and tyirg them to Passamaquoddy, 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and the falls 
of the Niagara to furnish another and an 
unwanted TVA. 

The avowed mistreatment of public serv- 
ants such as Mr. Olds calls to mind the 
experience of a public power Lochinvar out 
in Pennsylvania, back in the thirties. In 
the political upheaval of those days, he was 
elected to Congress. His highest annual in- 
come had been $3,500. Sensing that the dis- 
trict would go back to normal 2 years later, 
he became a bold foe of the so-called Power 
Trust; all the while loudly voicing the con- 
viction that he was signing his political 
death warrant because that ogrelike trust 
would get him. So effective was public- 
power propaganda that he grew to tremen- 
dous stature as a sacrificer and won the 
sympathy of all people against sin every- 
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where. Well, he was “got” in the next elec. 
tion. To the best of my knowledge, no power 
company lifted its voice; the people of his 
district disposed of him. But in the great 
game of buncombe practiced upon the peo. 
ple, he had a good knowledge of the cards; 
to wit, the leftists made him a trustee of 
a utility-holding company which had been 
thrown into bankruptcy—and he took over 
at $40,000 a year. 

Indeed, Americans should rejoice that you 
do not cow before your traducers, not one of 
them able to claim a single constructive ac- 
complishment. You are now speaking up 
and are being heard. You were among the 
very first to sound alarm at the socialistic 
trend of our Government, and many of your 
fellow members in the chamber of com- 
merce thought you were idly crying “wolf.” 
Why shouldn’t we, your fellow chamber 
members asked, take this bit of Government 
bounty for a local power project? That’s not 
socialism, it’s simply getting in on the Gov- 
ernment gravy train, they pleaded. That's 
what they thought. We have seen this thing 
grow. Witness the fight of the doctors to 
head off socialized medicine. Read the 
Hoover Commission Report that the Federal 
Government owns or has investments in 
over 100 kinds of business, totaling approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000, with congressional au- 
thorization for over $14,000,000,000 more, 
And the end is not in sight. 

The presentation this morning of What 
Can One Man Do? by Elmer Lindseth, was 
inspiring. In this audience I see former as- 
sociates of Wendell Willkie. They remember 
how one man fought, what one man did, in 
the late thirties. Conversely, I emphasize 
the evil that one man can do, Practice of 
opportunism by a business executive makes 
mockery of solemn resolutions of the civic 
organization which he heads. More than 
that, it breeds widespread cynicism. It ex- 
plains intellectual pessimism. Again, on the 
score of the evil one man can do, a certain 
cross-country supposedly nonpolitical trip 
in May should: be watched closely, and for 
every blast directed at you, two bigger and 
better ones should be returned. 

Approaching the subject from another an- 
gle, we were told by H, S. Rausenbush, back 
in the twenties, “One good man with his 
eyes, ears, and wits about him, in a Govern- 
ment department, can do more to perfect 
the technique of control of industry than a 
hundred men outside.” Shortly Mr. Rausen- 
bush found for himself a vital spot in In- 
terior and proceeded to promote his program 
of encroaching control, which he predicted 
would gradually socialize the power indus- 
try. At that time, only 3 percent of the in- 
dustry was under political management, as 
against the present figure of 20 percent un- 
der Government ownership or political man- 
agement. Whatever the word used by our 
sophisticated conservatives who profess to 
see no danger in this trend, Mr. Webster 
calls it socialism. Because there are s0 
many enemies of the free-enterprise system, 
working in divers and devious ways, with 
your industry the principal target, America 
must be alerted. The revolution by nib- 
bling, as Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, called it a few 
days ago, is taking a frightful toll. Power 
seekers, in and out of Government, are hack- 
ing away at personal and business freedom, 
with disastrous results. 

Since the days of Rausenbush—and before, 
for that matter—the collectivists have relied 
on processes which I choose to label eco- 
nomic jiu jitsu, to assure the destruction, 
economically, politically, and spiritually, of 
freedom. I label them economic jiu jitsu 


because they make our own strength work 
against us and are effective, whereas a 
straight-out conflict would be hopeless. 
The American people, even today, far down 











the road as we have gone, if asked to adopt 
socialism frankly recognized as such would 
unequivocally reject the proposition. Re- 
course, therefore, has been had to a variety 
of devices designed to accomplish by indirec- 
tion the end desired by the collectivists. 

Without a too close pursuit of this ana- 
logue, I would say that a principal device for 
the destruction of liberty in this country, 
which pioneered political institutions 
planned to assure personal freedom under 
the aegis of its Constitution, has been to 
create an obsessing fear of various isms and 
preoccupation with plans ostensibly for pro- 
tection against them, so that our strength 
should be made to fight against us. This is 
no new thing. A score of years ago it was 
bruited about that the country would go 
communistic if we didn’t throw out the then 
incumbent rascals. Whether rascally or not, 
they were ousted; and then we were told 
that this, that, or the other enterprise by 
the State was necessary in order to prevent 
the loss of our four freedoms to socialism. 
We demonetized our currency; we set up a 
so-called social security, and we plunged the 
country into the horrors of a managed econ- 
omy under the short-lived NRA; all in order 
that we might preserve our way of life. 

We have gone a long distance beyond what 
in the thirties we used to call the middle 
way. Authoritarian proposals are daily 
made and set forth in the press, on the plat- 
form, in the halls of our legislative bodies. 
The shock is not so much that they can be 
made but that they are received as a matter 
of course; that there is not a flaming out- 
burst of editcrial denunciation cf the very 
proposal of these infractions of }tuman lib- 
erty. Can it be that the Washington pian- 
ners are proceeding on the premise that the 
people are disposed to entertain a proposition 
to swap their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage? I am not cynical enough to believe 
that all the advocates of these myriad de- 
vices for reducing man to mathematical for- 
mulas are consciously trying to wreck our 
Government. On the other hand, I am not 
naive enough to believe that every last one 
of our sccial planners is innocent of an 
ulterior purpose to do just that. It is suffi- 
cient to say that, whatsoever the motivation, 
the end result of a managed economy cannot 
be other than the removal of volition from 
the pecple and the substitution of authority 
vested in little bureaucrats or omnipotent 
commissars—call them by whatsoever name. 

~ocal communities and individual business 
concerns, various categories in the popula- 
tion have evinced an eagerness to accept class 
or special legislation, subsidy or protective 
preferentia! treatment by quasi-public bodies 
in order io gain material benefits; when it 
must be as clear as day that acceptance of 
these benefits implies, as always does the 
taking of the King’s shilling, a subordina- 
ticn to a master. 

There is only one way to avoid this sort 
of thing and that is to oppose, with all one’s 
strength, the specious individual proposals, 
one by one, as they arise; to scrutinize every 
Government undertaking and determine 
whether it is a necessary and legitimate func- 
tion of a Government of a free people. On 
every count, the St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project fails to meet this test. It 
would be another step along the road to 
socialism; which, according to Harold J. Gal- 
lagher, president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, is the same as the road to com- 
munism. 

Lately, we have heard a great deal about 
the necessity for the navigation features and 
the power capacity of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect as instruments of national defense. It 
seems that all one has to do in order to 
justify increased taxes, swollen national debt 
and usurpation of enterprise »y bureaucracy 
is to talk of the necessity for national de- 
fense. Anyway, it appears to placate the 
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peasantry. I'd like to spend a few minutes 
on the power aspect, analyzing with you its 
value as a defense instrument. I am of the 
opinion that the St. Lawrence development 
is substantially worthless for that purpose, 
and that what is said with reference to power 
can also be said with reference to navigation. 

There is no need to stress with you the 
fact that 570,C00 kilowatts of firm power 
which could be developed on the American 
side of the river would be scarcely a drop in 
the bucket; certainly not the indispensable 
thing for national defense that has been 
pictured by the more ardent of the advocates, 
Again, there’s no need to point out that, 
small though the St. Lawrence development 
would be in the total picture, it would, none- 
theless, represent an ideal objective of aerial 
warfare, particularly when combined with 
the bottleneck features of transportation to 
and from the Great Lakes Basin. The St. 
Lawrence proponents cheerfully pass up the 
hundreds of millions of dollars of defense in- 
stallation and the thousands on thousands of 
defense personnel necessary to guard this 
concentrated facility against attack from the 
air, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence—even 
from the upper St. Lawrence River itself. It 
may be trite to note that one well-placed 
bomb would wreck the entire project. Army 
engineers have stated that one bomb could 
destroy the Panama Canal. The St. Law- 
rence is a more accessible target. 

What I wish to accentuate is that there is 
only one way to provide power capacity for 
national defense beyond what would be cre- 
ated by the natural operation of economic 
process. That way is to create the capacity 
and hold it idle against the day when more 
power may be needed than can be dug up 
by conversion of industry and by operation 
on a three-shift basis. As a hard-headed, 
practical matter, if we must have idle capac- 
ity in preparation for war, the best way to 
have it is as extra reserve capacity in the 
diversified power plants scattered throughout 
the country, reasonably close to the munition 
industries. Even the advocates of the St. 
Lawrence seem to recognize the fact that the 
project would not create idle power capacity, 
since, in their enthusiasm for a really good 
story, they envisage a managed economy 
whereunder industry would be brought to the 
region from less-subsidized parts of the coun- 
try, and all the capacity, both firm and in- 
firm, utilized right up to the hilt under a 
preferential prcecess of definitely socialistic 
character, and this quite regardless of de- 
fense needs. We have then an interesting 
device whereby, in the guise of equipping us 
to fight a war for freedom, an additional 
collectivist undertaking is advanced. 

Of the three devices which I have described 
and defined as economic jiu jitsu, two are 
most practical in their operations—the one 
which professedly pertains to protection 
against “isms” and the other which concerns 
subsidy and preferential treatment. The 
third is more real and more devastating, 
though less apparent. It could lead to such 
a thorough loss of individual freedom that it 
would,become of little point to strive further 
toward warding off collectivism. If we can 
be persuaded to lock up any of our resources 
by foolish expenditure, to that extent we 
weaken our economic means of defense. Re- 
member the Maginot line. No nation—not 
even ours—has a fund of resources beyond its 
needs. What we squander must come out of 
what we should usefully employ. What we 
waste on a fictitious defense must be at the 
expense of our real ability to take care of 
ourselves or must mean adoption of a lower 
standard of living. Every capital expendi- 
ture put into the hands of Government is, 
with the personnel related to it, just somuch 
of our strength frozen into the rigidity of 
superorganization. 

There is new, startling evidence of eco- 
nomic jiu jitsu in the Southwestern Power 
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Administration, an offshoot of the United 
States Department of the Interior, commis- 
sioned to operate in 10 of your States. This 
is setting out to be an empire of power, both 
electrical and political. 

The electric power prospects are described 
by the newly appointed Administrator as 
over a million kilowatts of federally gen- 
erated power by the end of 1955, and double 
that amount a little later. He boasted that 
these Government power plants in the 10 
States will probably be linked with a web 
of federally owned transmission lines. 

The political power prospects are more 
important but less obvious to the general 
public. They result from both the out- 
pouring of Federal funds for construction 
and the manipulation of the federally sub- 
sidized power supply. Such activities have 
already been found handy by the ruling po- 
litical clique in buying public support here 
and there. They are being counted upon in 
this case as one means of turning people 
away from that strong element of political 
leadership in the South which is not sym- 
pathetic with the leftists in Washington. 

I hear talk within your industry that the 
thing to do is to come to an understanding 
with the Federal Government as to where 
its activities will stop and where the indus- 
try can operate in peace. In my opinion, 
any hope of such an arrangement is utterly 
unrealistic. Less than a couple of years have 
elapsed since the famous Alatoona contract 
between one of your companies and the De- 
partment of the Interior. That contract 
seemed to do just that. But the policies of 
the Interior Department have already moved 
far beyond the Alatcona contract. More 
recently, the stipulated preference for pub- 
lic agencies and rural-electric cooperatives, 
contained in Federal laws, has been inter- 
preted by the Interior Department as a 
prohibition against any long-term sales of 
firm power to utility companies—even by 
State agencies. I refer to the correspond- 
ence between the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Governor of South Dakota. 

For helpful suggestions that I might pass 
on to you, I inquired of an old friend of 





yours and mine, Tom Martin, of Birming- 
ham. His one suggestion is, “expre your 
convictions.” In the light of many years 


of work having to do with politics, of having 
to know the mechanics of politics, I am 
convinced, gentlemen, that no appeasement 
program can stop this public power gang. 
They are bent on complete collectivization 
of electric power supply and they are con- 
fident they can get it. Only the votes cf 
the citizens of this country can stop them. 
Only public appreciation of the superior 
services your companies render, public re- 
spect for enterprises that are competent, 
self-supporting taxpayers, and public dis- 
favor for agencies that waste public resources 
in unjustifiable projects can produce those 
votes. To that end, I know you are dedicat- 
ing your all-out efforts. The extent to which 
those and like efforts bear fruit will be a 
determining factor in the destiny of this 
land. 





Address of Hon. Katharine St. George, of 
New York 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
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of the REecorD, I am inserting an address 
made by my friend and colleague, the 
Honorable KATHARINE ST. GEoRGE, at the 
dinner of the Republican Activities Com- 
mittee in honor of William Davis, chair- 
man of the Republican Town Commit- 
tee of Manchester, Conn. 

I take particular pleasure in inserting 
this eloquent speech because I believe 
that it is a notable example of the con- 
scientious and _ distinguished service 
which our colleague Mrs, St. GEorGE has 
been rendering in the Ejightieth and 
Eighty-first Congresses. 

The address follows: ° 

We are gathered here this evening to honor 
the town chairman of Manchester, Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Davis, a good Republican. I know 
enough about these chairmanships to know 
that you have to be an unselfish and high- 
minded idealist to take the job of Republican 
chairman, sir, in this day and age. 

The reason for this is that our party has 
little or no patronage to offer and the Re- 
publican chairman can only hold his workers 
and the citizens together through sheer per- 
sonality, hard work and conviction. The 
chairman himself never gets any reward. I 
know this because for a few years I was 
chairman of my county committee. 

When you win elections, it is always the 
successful candidate who gets the bows and 
take the applause but when you lose, it is 
always because the chairman was a knave or 
a fool, or both. 

So, I am happy that the Republicans of 
this great State have seen fit to honor one of 
their town chairmen and I am most happy 
to be here with them on this most pleasant 
occasion to join in paying my tribute to one 
whose fine services to our party are being 
fittingly recognized. 

Now, this brings me to the subject I have 
come here to discuss with you tonight and 
that subject is how to win elections. That is 
the one question to which we Republicans 

oust find an answer and, in my humble 
opinion, we must find it now or we may well 
find that our days are numbered and worse 
even than that, that the two-party system 
has died in America and the world. 

First, the Republican Party has got to 
have convictions worth fighting for. They 
have got to be positive and they have got 
to be bold in their approach. Then let them 
get out and fight. Never look back and never 
be afraid of being licked. 

The first requisite for a politician, the most 
necessary qualification is: can he or she 
stand up to defeat? It is a good thing for 
us all to be defeated in our political bat- 
tles occasionally, just to show the stuff we 
are really made of. No one has proved this 
bette? in our day than President Hoover. As 
a result, he has grown immeasurably in the 
hearts of his countrymen. If ever a man 
had a just cause to be bitter and angry at 
the smear campaign leveled at him in 1982, it 
was Mr. Hoover, but he rose above it and 
continued to devote his life to the service 
of his country, culminating in his tre- 
mendous work in heading up the Hoover 
Commission and carrying the work of this 
Commission through to a successful end. 
Why did he do this? Because he had strong 
beliefs and convictions that made it possible 
for him to rise above pettiness in defeat and 
to continue his labor for causes he loved and 
for his country which he put ahead of all per- 
sonal considerations. 

No, if defeat is going to stop us we had 
better give up at once. At this time in the 


country’s history we need people who do not 
fear defeat and, above all, people who will 
not sell their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. 





The Republican Party is the party of re- 
form. It was so conceived and it was born 
into the world for that purpose. It first 
saved the Union and abolished slavery. In 
its best days it was the party of the farmer, 
the small-business man, in short, the party 
of the individual American. By its name 
the Republican Party typifies American ideals 
and philosophy. Our country was founded 
as a Republic, not a Democracy, and it is 
well to remember that Thomas Jefferson, the 
patron saint of the modern Democratic Party 
for whom all these $100 tax-free dinners are 
given, always called himself a Republican. 
Later in our country’s history it was our 
party, the Republican Party, that reformed 
big business which had become arrogant 
and proud and said: “The public be damned!” 
Yes, it was the Republican Party that fos- 
tered the antitrust laws that prevented big 
business from over-reaching itself and con- 
trolling not only our economy but our politi- 
cal life as well. 

We are now once again in an era when 
reforms are needed and are long overdue. 
We need first of all to reform our Govern- 
ment, to clean and purge it thoroughly and 
completely. There is only one way to do this: 
It is by turning the present party in power 
out and putting the Republican Party, the 
party of reform, in. 

The United States is suffering at home 
and abroad from lack of confidence in our 
Government agencies and in many of the 
heads of these agencies. This is notably 
true of the State Department. 

The American people are shocked beyond 
measure at the revelation of moral corrup- 
tion and perversion revealed in the testi- 
mony of Mr. John E. Peurifoy, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, that the State 
Department had had to get rid of 91 em- 
ployees as bad security risks and Mr. Peuri- 
foy adds that they were all homosexuals. 

Now I for one, have always believed, and 
still believe, that a person’s private life and 
morals are no concern of any political op- 
ponent and are matters that concern his 
own conscience. As one who lived through 
the noble experiment of prohibition, I also 
know that you cannot make people good 
by legislation, however well intentioned. 
But, these unfortunate people are a grave 
security risk. They are preys to the black- 
mailers and spies, in fact, it is well known 
that General Cannarsis, one of the heads 
of the German Intelligence under Hitler, 
had a list of the homo-sexuals in our Gov- 
ernment and what information could be ob- 
tained from each and everyone of them. It 
is well also to remember that the Germans 
and Russians were Allies up to the year 1941 
and that they pooled their information up 
to that year. So these people are a very 
real menace and have already done grave 
harm to our country at home and abroad, 
in fact, they have in very truth been traitors 
to the Nation they have sworn to serve. 

How and why anyone should feel that they 
are being unjustly treated is inconceivable. 
They should be held up to scorn and the 
Department heads should hang their 
heads in shame at having only cleaned up 
part of the mess, when they were forced to 
do so by congressional committees, spurred 
on by public indignation. 

This is not a time for the Republican 
Party to stand aside and be squeamish. 
This is not a time to hold one’s nose and 
pass on, on the other side of the street. This 
is rather the time for the Republican Party 
to take up the challenge and once again to 
play its part as the Party of Reform. 

And today the matter in hand will be the 
reform of the United States Government, 
The people are ahead of the Congress in this 
and in many other matters, so no Republi- 
can need be afraid to carry the story to 
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them. The people of the United States are 
sick of platitudes and well-chosen words, 
They are looking for someone to lead them 
out of the wilderness of corruption, Waste 
and extravagance in which they know this 
country is floundering. 

One of the big reforms that is long over. 
due is: The complete over-hauling of the 
financial and tax structure of the Nation, 
Thomas Jefferson said: 
among the first and most important of Re. 
publican virtues and public debt as the 
greatest of the dangers to be feared.” 

One wonders what Thomas Jefferson 
would say today if he could see this Nation 
in an era of peace and prosperity with a na- 
tional debt of two-hundred and fifty-eight 
and a half billions and a deficit budget of be. 
tween five and eight billions for the present 
fiscal year. Some will say: “Oh, but we are 
far bigger and far richer; our income is more, 
and therefore our debt and our expenses must 
be greater.” 

This would be true if the income and ex. 
penses had kept pace with each other, but, 
unfortunately, that is far from being the 
case. Here are the figures: Since 1939 the 
national income of the United States has 
more than trebled, but the national debt 
has gone from forty and a half billions in 
1939 to two hundred and fifty eight and a 
half billions in 1950, or a jump of over six 
times the 1939 amount. i 

Then we have the food prices and the sur- 
pluses and when we look into that we can 
only paraphrase the words of your own great 
citizen, Clare Boothe Luce, and say that 
the Department of Agriculture must be a 
lunatic asylum run by the inmates. 

From July through December, Canada 
sent 1,587,000 dozen shell eggs to the United 
States; during the same period Communist 
China shipped 1,746,000 pounds of dried eges 
to the United States; 283,000 pounds of fro- 
zen eggs also were received in the Unitec 
States; the Government stock pile of eggs on 
December 31 totaled more than 73,500,000 
pounds of dried eggs, and the Department 
was still buying them at the rate of more 
than 2,000,000 pounds a week. 

Again, to quote that great Republican, 
Thomas Jefferson: “Nothing betrays imbe- 
cility so much as being insensible to it.” 

Art Wardner, a Minnesota farmer, sold 
160,000 pounds of potatoes to the Govern- 
ment at $1.46 a hundredweight, and imme- 
diately bought them back for 1 cent per 
100 pounds. Wardner never lost possession 
of the potatoes in the deal. He simply re- 
ceived a Federal check and then wrote out 
one of his own checks to buy back the 
potatoes. 

As this Government bureaucracy grows, 
business (and especially small business) de- 
clines. We know that unemployment is on 
the increase. Government has grown to the 
extent that it is the biggest single enterprise 
in the United States today. People in 21 
States get more money from Federal, State, 
and local governments than they receive 
from industrial pay rolls. In 15 other States 
payments are more than half as big as the 
wages paid by manufacturers. Payments by 
Government to individuals total about 
twenty eight billions a year. The manufac- 
turing industry has payments totaling about 
forty six billions a year. 

It is estimated that nearly 6,000,000 
civilians depend upon some form of govern- 
ment activity for their livelihood. They form 
about one-tenth of the total number of all 
employed. In addition, several million farm 
owners receive price support and conserva- 
tion funds from the United States Govern- 
ment. Still many other millions are receiv- 
ing pensions, relief payments and other forms 
of Government aid. Only in heavily indus- 
trialized States are the factory pay rolls larger 
than Government payments as a source of 





income. In California, Government pay- 
ments exceed factory pay rolls and in New 
York State they are 60 percent as large. 
Government payments approximate 14 per- 
cent of the income received by individuals. 
This is constantly growing and has already 
exceeded the farm income. 

In the face of all this we get this kind of 
extravagant nonsense paid for with the tax- 
payers’ money. The Department of the In- 
terior has put out quantities of the follow- 
ing pamphlets: 

“Determination of Age in Fishes” 

“Concerning Mortality of Soft Clams at 
Essex, Mass.” 

“Biology of the Atlantic Mackerel; Early 
Life History” 

Of course, we can count on several more 
volumes on the middle and later life of the 
mackerel. These things may be interesting 
and even of a certain value to a few of our 
people, but they are a criminal extravagance 
when the country is running a deficit of over 
5 billions annually. It was President Roose- 
velt who said, in his first campaign: 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors because they are a burden on 
production and can be paid only by produc- 
tion. Our workers may never see a tax bill 
but they pay in reduction from wages and 
increased cost of what they buy.” 

And on that; I must agree with him, but 
he certainly got over that idea very quickly 
after his election. 

So now, after 16 long years going from 
extravagance to greater extravagance and 
from deficit to ever greater deficits, we must 
have a change of leadership if this Republic 
is to survive. 

Pray God that the Republican Party may 
be ready and able for that leadership, be- 
cause if it is not, some leader will arise— 
someone with a delightful voice and agree- 
able personality who will promise the people 
these reforms if they will but surrender the 
power o7 the state to him. That has hap- 
pended all over the world. It can happen 
here. Pemember Hitler and Mussolini, both 
gave tre people honest and efficient govern- 
ment with all the most advanced social 
services such as agrarian reforms, social se- 
curity, old-age insurance and pensions, 
socialized medicine, but at the same time 
they took their liberty. 

“We shall banish want. We shall banish 
fear. The essence of national socialism is 
huinan welfare. National socialism is the 
revolution of the common man. National 
socialism means a new day of abunclance at 
ome and a better world abroad.” 

Those are the words of Adolph Hitler. 
They have rather sickening familiar ring. 
That is one of the cures for corrupt govern- 
ment—dictatorship. The other solution, the 
solution of free men and women, is to turn 
the corrupt administration out and put the 
reformers to work. 

To do this the Republicans must be ag- 
gressive. We must point out corruption in 
Government wherever it is and let the chips 
fall where they may. This year every con- 
gressional district must elect a representa- 
tive. You will find that you are going to hear 
all the old familiar catchwords and all the 
alerts and emergency calls for help trotted 
out once again. We are beginning once more 
to hear that war is nearer than we think and 
soon you will hear that we must not change 
herses in mid-stream. 

x would like to remind you that here again 
it should never be forgotten that war solves 
many problems. It puts an end to all criti- 
cism of the administration in power. It per- 
mits unlimited spending and extravagance. 
It puts an end to unemployment, even if 
that end is the grave. 

War also puts an end to the freedom of the 
individual. Instead, it regiments and leads 
him regardless of his own will. War and 
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freedom cannot long endure together. We 
would do well to pause and remember that 
we have had two world wars under the leader- 
ship of the Democrat Party and that on both 
occasions we were told we were fighting for 
freedom and to promote a free world. 

What has happened? There is less free- 
dom in the world today than since the Dark 
Ages. There is more nationalism and less 
free interchange of goods and ideas than at 
any time in modern history. And finally, 
there is more isolationism in the world to- 
day than ever before. At this very minute 
800,000,000 people are dominated by the So- 
viet Union and isolated behind the iron 
curtain and that isolated area of the world 
is pushing forward slowly but surely every 

ay. 

That is what has happened in these last 
16 years. Don’t you think we need a change? 

To get this change we must have team- 
work. The Republicans in the Congress are 
making the Republican record and it is this 
record that the national candidates, both 
this year and in 1952, must stand on. 
Therefore, we must be forthright and even 
though we may disagree on minor isues, we 
must stand together on the big fundamental 
ones, and above all, on the main issue: Can 
a republic of free men endure in the modern 
world? The answer to that question must 
be given soon or our two-party system will 
disappear and when that happens, the Re- 
public will collapse because the two-party 
system is the cornerstone of the building. 

The plans to scrap this Republic are well 
advanced. There are two bills now pending 
that are being gently pushed by the admin- 
istration. When they pass, they will put an 
end to individual rights and freedom in this 
country. One is S. 1971, introduced by Sen. 
ator THomas of Oklahoma—the bill em- 
bodying the so-called Brannan plan. This 
measure consists of 86 pages, 15 of which 
are a list of penalties that the American 
farmer will be subject to if he disobeys any 
of the regulations and provisions embodied 
in the act. He will be liable to fines, im- 
prisonment, or both if he does not fill out 
all the forms and if he does not sow and 
reap according to the regulations of an all- 
seeing Government bureaucracy. homas 
Jefferson surely must have been looking at 
this country with a prophet’s eye when he 
said: “If we were to be told from Wash- 
ington when to sow and when to reap, we 
would soon starve.” The Secretary of Agri- 
culture says he has no idea of the cost of 
this program and its enforcement, but ob- 
viously it will be tremendous and the Ameri. 
can farmer will be nothing but a Govern- 
ment employee at best, or a slave of the 
State at worst. 

The other bill that will finish the work of 
regulating the lives of the American people 
is the Spence bill, H. R. 2756, introduced by 
Congressman SPENCE, of Kentucky. This 
measure, which would practically give com- 
plete power to the executive branch of the 
Government, caused so much indignation 
when it was first revealed to an astonished 
Congress that it is being carefully held in 
abeyance for the present and will not be 
brought up for consideration at the present 
session of Congress. If the Democrats win 
many more congressional seats this year, you 
may be sure that both these meusures will 
be introduced and probably passed by the 
Eighty-second Congress, 

These measures would spell the end of the 
two-party system in this country because the 
vast majority of the people would be directly 
beholden to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment for their living. The Congress 
would be a rather second-rate debating so- 
ciety whose highest function would be to act 
as a go-between for constituents and the all- 
powerful Government departments, 
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Such a government would, of course, be 
upheld by the modern police-state methcds 
and, mark you, that is something that no one 
has yet found a way to overthrow—the mod- 
ern police state. 

My friends, you may think I am an alarm- 
ist, but I submit to you that many great 
nations have gone this way and we must lock 
ahead. Hindsight never pays. 

These reasons are the reasons why we Re- 
publicans must go forth this year bravely and 
without compromise and fight the good fight, 
with confidence that right will triumph, 
with conviction and belief in our cause and 
its justice. We must tell the people the 
truth. We must be honest with ourselves 
first and with those to whom we are going to 
preach the gcspel of the Republic. In Max- 
well Anderson’s play, Valley Forge, George 
Washington says: 

“This liberty will look eaSy by and by 
when nobody dies for it.” 

Yes; we take all this for granted. We for- 
get those who died for liberty. But we have 
come to the time in our history when liberty 
will perish from the earth if no one will fight 
to preserve her. 

We Republicans are the only ones today 
who can make that fight. Let us march on 
with courage and humility to victory, free- 
dom, and peace. 





Four Billions Not Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald of April 14, 
1950: 


Four BILLIONS Not SAvEeD 


If the present national administration de- 
sired to manage Government affairs economi- 
cally and efficiently, the tools to do so are 
at its disposal. A non-Partisan Commission, 
created by Congress in 1947 and headed by 
Herbert Hoover, studied Government or- 
ganization, functions, and methods for 2 
years and had come up with plans for reor- 
ganization which would have saved at least 
a billion dollars a year, while improving the 
quality of work that was done. 

The Hoover Commission was no muckrack- 
ing group seeking to make capital for a 
political party and gain publicity for am- 
bitious politicians. Neither was it an under- 
taking of academicians without practical 
experience in the affairs of Government and 
business. 

COMMISSION WELL QUALIFIED 

Four members of the Hoover Commission 
were appointed by the President, two of 
whom were high-ranking officers in his ad- 
ministration and two from private life. Four 
members of the Commission were appointed 
by the Speaker of the House, two being able 
Congressmen, one from each party, and two 
from private life. 

One of the latter was Mr. Hoover. The 
four members to round out the 12 were ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, who named two able Senators, one 
from each party, and two non-Government 
men. 

The Commission was the best qualified 
group ever created to seek improvement in 
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Government and reduce costs of administra- 
tion. It went about the job with great in- 
telligence and drive. Three hundred experts 
were employed and assigned to 24 commit- 
tees, each dealing with a specific function, 
area, or group of problems. 

The research reports were review by the 
Commission and made the basis of compre- 
hensive plans for eliminating duplication of 
work, cutting red tape, and revising adminis- 
trative methods. 

The commission did not concern itself with 
the billions spent by the Government on 
activities which could well be eliminated. 
It found ways of saving $4,000,000,000 with- 
out eliminating any Government functions. 

For the citizen who wants tg inform him- 
self about the economies the Hoover Com- 
mission pointed out, there is a little book 
entitled “A Hogk in Leviathan,” by Bradley 
D. Nash and Cornelious Lynde. 

A wise and able President would have 
utilized the enthusiastic popular reception 
of the Hoover report to put it into effect in 
its entirety. But that is not what Mr. Tru- 
man did. What he saw in the Hoover plan 
was backing for petty moves of advantage 
to himself. 

The Commission proposed that the salary 
of the President be increased from $75,000 
to $100,000 and that, in addition, he be paid 
$50,000 a year of tax-exempt money. Mr. 
Hoover himself appeared before a congres- 
sional committee to approve this. 

That had Mr. Truman’s complete endorse- 
ment and a bill was rushed through Congress 
so that the President could get the extra 
money from the beginning of his second 
administration. 

Mr. Truman also was happy to have the 
authority of the Hoover Commission back of 
a transfer of the public employment offices 
and the unemployment compensation 
machinery from the social security board to 
the Department of Labor. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ARE DELAYED 


Congress had on three occasions vetoed 
his request for the transfer. This was a 
move dear to the heart of the President be- 
cause he owed something to Secretary of 
Labor Tobin, who took the secretaryship in 
1948 when no one else would. 

After dwadling a year and a half, while 
the Government went into the red 5 or 6 
billion dollars, Mr. Truman on March 13 
sent to Congress a batch of 21 plans for ad- 
ministrative changes. One of the plans 
called for abolishing the office of General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, as proposed by the unions. This was 
not a part of the Hoover plan at all. It had 
never even been discussed by the Hoover 
Commission. 

Other plans have been so long belated that 
opposition-has been allowed to develop which 
may prevent their acceptance by Congress. 
Mr. Truman has used the Hoover report when 
possible to serve his personal and political 
ends and otherwise has reduced its effective- 
ness. Even at this late date he admits he 
has done nothing about half of the things 
suggested. 

If anyone ever supposed that the Truman 
administration was interested in economy, @ 
look at a recent report of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House would correct the 
impression. It mentions: 

“A budget request is pending for a new 
$18,000,000 veterans’ hospital in the Los An- 
geles area, while the Navy is closing the 1,500- 
bed Long Branch naval hospital in the same 
area. 

“A 500-bed veterans’ hospital is being built 
in Philadelphia, while the Army is closing the 
2,000-bed Valley Forge hospital 20 miles away. 

“The Veterans’ agency plans to build 1,000- 
bed hospitals in Boston and at Brockton, 
Mass., while the Army is closing Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital at Waltham, Mass. 
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“The Veterans’ Administration wants to 
build a 500-bed hospital in Atlanta, while the 
Army is closing Oliver General Hospital at 
Augusta, Ga, 

“A 500-bed veterans’ hospital is planned at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., while the Army is closing 
the 1,600-bed Jones Hospital at Battle Creek.” 

There won't be any Government economy 
until there is a different kind of a man in the 
White House. 





Safety Rally at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to be able to accept the in- 
vitation of Rear Adm. Paul B. Ni- 
becker, commander of the New York 
naval shipyard, to attend a safety rally at 
the yard on April 6, 1950. We who live 
in Brooklyn, of course, always call it 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The officers and enlisted men, together 
with the entire civilian personnel, are to 
be congratulated for their very fine 
safety record. I believe it can well be 
held out to the entire country as an ex- 
cellent example of what men and women 
can accomplish when they set their 
minds to it. 

The over-all yard record was 77 days 
without a single lost-time accident. 
That is exceptional in the light of the 
tremendous number of men and women 
working there under all sorts of condi- 
tions. 

The record of the three top shops is 
particularly outstanding. The pattern 
shop did not have a lost-time accident 
in 2,923 days; the sail and flag loft did 
not have one in 1,510 days; and the elec- 
tronics shop, none in 746 days. 

Admiral Nibecker has every reason to 
be proud of these fine accomplishments. 





Truth on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Truth on Civil Rights” which 
appeared in the Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald of yesterday, April 19. 

It is high time that the American 
people know the truth about the Demo- 
cratic Party’s position on the civil-rights 
program. The truth is that the Demo- 
cratic Party, under the leadership of 
President Truman, has no real intention 
whatever of advancing the program. As 
the editorial so well points out, the ad- 
ministration is engaging in a lot of 





double talk in an attempt to deceive 
the people. 

Let me remind you that the Demo- 
cratic Party has been in power around 
18 years with substantial and over- 
whelming majorities in Congress. In 
all these years not a single major civil- 
rights measure has been enacted. In 
this Eighty-first Congress the Demo- 
cratic Party has a substantial majority 
in both the House and the Senate, but 
to date the civil-rights program has 
received little more than lip-service from 
the Democrats. While they profess 
great interest in civil rights, the Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Congress re- 
peatedly postpones consideration of the 
program. 

Abraham Lincoln once said to a caller 
at the White House: 


If you once forfeit the confidence of your 
fellow citizens, you can never regain their 
respect and esteem. It is true that you may 
fool all the people some of the time; you 
can even fool some of the people all of the 
time, but you can’t fool all of the people 
all the time. 


The editorial follows: 
TRUTH ON CiIviL RIGHTS 


The Democratic Senate Policy Committee 
has announced that consideration of the 
civil-rights program, and particularly of the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, has 
been indefinitely deferred in favor of more 
urgent matters. 

To members of racial and religious groups 
who take the professions of Mr. Truman's 
party at face value, we commend the follow- 
ing remarks of Senator LisTer HILL, of Ala- 
bama, a stalwart Truman Fair Dealer, made 
in a radio speech April 12 to his constituents: 

“I tell you it is the power and influence of 
your Senators and Congressmen that has 
made possible defeat of FEPC and other so- 
called civil-rights bills. They hold this 
power and influence as members of the 
Democratic Party. 

“The anti-poll-tax bill is bottled up today 
in a subcommittee of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee. Senator JoHn C. STENNIS, Democrat, 
Mississippi, is chairman of this subcommit- 
tee because of his membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party. If he were a member of the 
Dixiecrat splinter party, he could not be 
chairman and could have little influence in 
the fight against civil-rights bills. 

“The general civil rights bill (containing 
a combination of the controversial pro- 
grams) is bottled up today in a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Judiciary Committee. Sen- 
ator JOHN EasTLAND, Democrat, Mississippi, 
is chairman of this committee. If he were 
not a Democrat, he could not be chairman of 
this or any other committee.” 


ONLY FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 


“As a Democrat, I hold a place on the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
I led the fight in committee against the 
FEPC bill, and the committee dropped it like 
a foundling on the Senate’s doorstep—with- 
out a word in its favor.” (The committee re- 
ported the bill to the Senate Calendar with- 
out recommendation.) “If our group of 
southern Senators is to continue to defeat 
these rights bills, we must keep the power 
and influence we hold as members of the 
Democratic Party. I also warn that the Re- 
publicans are committed to civil rights.” 

When Senator Hitt was asked how these 
statements were to be matched with the 
Democratic Party’s claim that it is a party 
of tolerance, abhvurring racial and religious 
prejudices, he made the classic response: 

“I was speaking to the people of Alabama.” 








In other words, the Truman party shows 
one face and speaks with one voice when it is 
seeking the white supremacy vote in the 
South, and it shows the opposite side of the 
face and speaks with an entirely different 
voice when it is appealing to the vote of 


minorities in the North. Senator Hit. has 
exposed the trick. 

Hes Mr. Truman the guts to pull out his 
party’s supposed passion to institute a civil 
rights program once again in the fall con- 
gressional election as a means of wooing the 
minorities? If so, he must think the gulli- 
bility of the people is beyond exaggeration. 





Postage Stamp in Honor of the Late Col. 
David (Mickey) Marcus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
6, 1950, I introduced H. R. 8053, for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
honor of the late Col. David (Mickey) 
Marcus, who was killed in Israel on June 
10, 1948. 

The bill authorizes the Postmaster 
General to issue the special stamp within 
1 year after enactment of the measure. 
The stamp is to bear a likeness of Colonel 
Marcus and its denomination is to be de- 
termined by the Post Office Department. 
In view of the fact that Marcus was a 
resident of Brooklyn, I suggested in my 
bill that the stamp be placed on sale in 
Brooklyn 1 day before it is made avail- 
able to the public elsewhere. 

Colonel Marcus, a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point in 1924, had gone to Israel to help 
lead its forces in the struggle for inde- 
penderce after the Arab states invaded 
it in 1948. He instilled a spirit of mod- 
ern warfare among Israel’s forces and 
planned its military straregy. He is one 
of the great Jewish heroes to emerge 
fron Israel’s modern war for independ- 
ence. 

David Marcus was born on New York’s 
East Side. After his graduation from 
West Point, he served as a lieutenant in 
the infantry until 1926. He attended 
Brooklyn Law School, passed the bar 
examination in 1927 and received a doc- 
tor’s degree from the same law school 
in 1928. He then served successively as 
assistant district attorney, as assistant 
United States attorney, and commis- 
sioner of correction in New York City 
under Mayor LaGuardia. 

Marcus remained in the Army Reserve 
throughout his civic activities. During 
World War II, he went back into service 
as a lieutenant colonel, first as a Judge 
Advocate and later as a provost marshal 
in the Twenty-seventh Division. He 
parachuted irto Normandy on D-day 
end was with American troops during 
the fighting in Sicily. 
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Liability Insurance for Private Plane 
Owners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr.McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
at a hearing of a subcommittee of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, I was disturbed to learn that a 
serious gap exists in our aviation laws. 
Upon questioning a responsible official of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, I 
discovered that not many private planes 
carry insurance to cover injuries they 
may do to persons and damage to prop- 
erty. 

Since there are more than 90,000 pri- 
vate planes in this country today, and 
since no law requires their owners to 
show they are financially responsible for 
any damage they may cause, it is time 
that Congress ends this current state of 
irresponsibility. In recent months sev- 
eral planes have crashed in residential 
and business areas. In the months 
ahead we may expect more. 

Americans are home owners and many 
of them invest their life savings in their 
homes. Unless the home owner carries 
comprehensive insurance, and not too 
many do, a freak airplane accident may 
wipe out his security and well-being. 

The chances of a private plane being 
involved in an air mishap are certainly 
greater than for a commercial plane, 
which must meet strict safety standards. 
Commercial planes carry liability insur- 
ance. Many States require car owners 
to carry liability insurance to protect 
individual life and property. There is 
no reason why private aircraft should be 
treated differently. 

For this reason, I have today intro- 
duced H. R. 8126, which will require all 
planes to furnish proof of their financial 
responsibility in case of accident. Of- 
ficials of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, who will prescribe the stand- 
ards of financial responsibility when this 
bill is enacted into law, are agreed as to 
its essentiality. With 90,000 private 
planes in the air, we are past the age 
of curiosity and experimentation. We 
have a responsibility to all property 
owners in the United States and to all 
parents to lessen the danger and fear of 
air mishaps. 





Address of Charles H. Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr.COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, on April 
12, 1950, the Jewish War Veterans of the 
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United States held their fifty-fifth an- 
niversary dinner at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. The guest of 
honor on this noteworthy occasion was 
Mr. Louis B. Mayer. Mr. Charles H. 
Silver, a distinguished citizen, well 
known in civic, philanthropic, and busi- 
ness afiairs in the city of New York, 
served as chairman. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include the address delivered by Mr. 
Silver to the guests assembled: 


I consider it a distinguished honor to be 
chairman of the fifty-fifth anniversary dinner 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. It is more than half a century since 
soldiers of the Jewish faith formed an organ- 
ization and, while vast changes have been 
wrought in the life of our Nation during the 
intervening years, the spirit which animat- 
ed the founders has never changed—the 
spirit of Americanism and brotherhood. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States were cradled in the American way of 
life. When they came to maturity they 
grew in stature and influence because they 
were rooted in genuine American ideals. 
They are part and parcel of a system of 
society that has made this Nation great and 
giorious and that will never be changed by 
those who would try to tear down this sys- 
tem. 

The boys of Jewish blood who stood beside 
their Christian comrades in the foxholes 
never asked those with whom they fought 
to what religion they belonged and they, in 
turn, were never questioned about their 
faith. The men in the foxholes had a com- 
mon religion—Democracy. Yet each wor- 
shiped God in his own way. 

The Jewish war veterans who have 
emerged from the slime and dirt and heart- 
break of the battlefields have now taken their 
place in the forums of peace. It is worth 
mentioning and repeating from time to time 
that these men who fought so valiantly so 
that Democracy might survive are now en- 
gaged in another monumental struggle— 
the fight to create a peace that will banish 
the fear of the atom bomb and make the 
hearts of men and women glad that there is 
no longer any prospect of wanton and need- 
less slaughter. 

At this time I should like to say a word 
about this organization which has become 
a permanent part of the general pattern of 
American Democracy. Over in Europe, for 
centuries Jews were not permitted to volun- 
teer to fight for their country. And in this 
country Asser Levy, the Dutch Jew, was de- 
nied permission by Gov. Peter Stuyvesant to 
participate in the defense of the colony of 
New Amsterdam. 

Of course Peter Stuyvesant was merely re- 
flecting the prejudice that colored the minds 
of European sovereigns. Levy had to plead 
with Stuyvesant to be allowed to risk his 
life in the common defense of the colony 
before he was accepted for service. 

All this changed when America was born. 
It was one of the ‘ew countries that per- 
mitted Jews to wear the uniform of their 
country as honorable volunteers. And it is 
very interesting to note, my friends, that 
among the Jews who fought in the Civil War 
were immigrants who would have been de- 
nied the right to volunteer for military serv- 
ice in the countries of their origin. More 
than 10,000 Jews fought in the contending 
armies of the Civil War. Seven of these men 
were awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

My friends, I could go on and on giving you 
the record of the Jews and it is a story re- 
plete with deeds of heroism and sacrifice. I 
could give you figures that would astound 
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you but they need no praise from me. But 
I would like to point out that some 250,000 
Jews saw service in World War I and more 
than 550,000—over half a million—served in 
World War II. 

Among them were those who had recently 
become citizens. Many of these were the 
descendants of those who were forced to 
wear the Yellow Star of David under German 
and Russian tyrants and who emerged from 
the war wearing the Purple Heart for wounds 
received in the service of democracy. 

I think that all of us—Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews—may well be proud of this 
splendid record. For what they have done 
is more than a tribute to these men of the 
Jewish faith; it is a reflection pf the splendid 
faith which we of all races and creeds have 
in the strength and nobility of American 
democracy. It is democracy as we practice it 
in this country that has been a springboard 
for the vast strides that we made in so short 
a time and will continue to remain the moti- 
vating factors of our daily lives. 

What the Jewish veterans have done in the 
past is now part of the history of this coun- 
try. What about the present? What are 
they doing now? What are the problems 
they face and how are they trying to solve 
them? Again, I say I could quote figures 
and statistics which would amaze you. But 
I want to briefly tell you about their vast pro- 
gram in the field of human relations. In 
the present state of the world human rela- 
tionships have become a very vital part in 
the planning for a permanent peace, 

This organization, my friends, is now en- 
gaged in fighting every form of tyranny, 
bigotry, and intolerance. The Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States were among 
the very first to speak out boldly against 
Hungary’s persecution of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty and the oppression visited on the 
Protestant clergies in central Europe. They 
have been assailed by the Communists as a 
tool of big-business interests on the one hand 
and by Gerald L. K. Smith’s anti-Semitic 
cross and flag on the other hand. 

What has been the answer to these at- 
tacks? A program of action in the field of 
human relations. They have worked with 
the American Legion, the Catholic War Vet- 
erans, and other major veterans’ organiza- 
tions. They are reminding 18,000,000 ex- 
servicemen in America that racial and re- 
ligious disunity can be just as harmful and 
menacing to the country’s welfare in peace 
as it would have been in war. 

Let those who would cast slurs on our way 
of life remember this very important fact. 
The Jewish War Veterans’ service program, 
staffed by hundreds of professional and vol- 
untary counselors, serves more than 110,000 
veterans and veterans’ dependents of all 
faiths. More than 30 percent of those who 
have been aided are non-Jewish. There, my 
friends, you have American democracy in 
action—action that is unfettered by any 
consideration of race, color, or creed. That 
is something that is worth fighting for and 
keeping so that we and our children and our 
children’s children may enjoy the blessings 
of our glorious way of life. 

If I have been enthusiastic about the past 
achievements and present status of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States, you 
will understand why; I have attempted to 
give you a rather quick picture of an organi- 
zation that has never faltered in its efforts 
to obtain its noble objectives. 

We are engaged today in a struggle for 
the minds of men. We are trying to show 
those who do not share our philosophy of 
life that it is only in a democracy that man 
attains his full dignity as a human being, 
It is a tremendous undertaking. It is, I bee 
lieve, too great for any individual to direct; 
what is required is a harmonious working 
of all forces striving in various directions to 
create a peaceful world. 


There are many organizations in this coun<- 
try which are trying to coordinate these ef- 
forts for world peace. All of them should 
be encouraged. That is why it is important 
that we should give our support and sympa- 
thetic cooperation to the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of America in the general plan that 
is slowly being evolved to bring the peoples 
of the world together. Organizations like 
the Jewish War Veterans must play a very 
vital role. 

We are indeed honored this evening by 
the presence of one of the great spiritual 
leaders of our times, His Eminence, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. It has been my good 
fortune to be associated with him in his un- 
tiring labors in behalf of a great hospital in 
this city. To know him is to grasp a true 
understandng of what is meant by the word 
charity. For to him, charity means friend- 
ship, compassion, tolerance, and help for 
those who suffer or are in need. His philoso- 
phy is as broad as the philosophy of hu- 
manity in its noblest sense. He holds in his 
heart love for people of all races and creeds, 
I have been very fortunate in having the 
pleasure of his comradeship, his advice, and 
wisdom. 

Tonight the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States are honoring one who is known 
throughout the land as a great patriot and 
who has earned the respect and admiration of 


his fellow citizens for his achievements as a, 


worker in behalf of many worthy causes— 
Mr. Louis B. Mayer. 

He has done much to bring about a world 
understanding of American ideals and prin- 
ciples and that, to my mind, is as important 
@ job as any man can do these trying days. 
It is especially for this that we honor him 
this evening, an honor that has been well 
earned. And I want to take this opportunity 
to add my word of tribute to those of the 
other speakers whom you will hear this eve- 
ning. 

So I close by saluting the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States. May the com- 
ing years bring them greater strength to 
follow through with their plans for peace 
and brotherhood. 





Nice Showing for Arkansas 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Helena (Ark.) World: 


NIcE SHOWING FOR ARKANSAS 


Arkansas, in 1949, ranked seventh in cash 
income from livestock among the 15 South- 
ern States. Our farmers got something over 
$155,000,000 from this source, putting them 
out in front of Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Florida, North and South Carolina, 
and West Virginia. 

That's a mighty nice rating. It would be 
a happier one, of course, if we stood higher, 
but our livestock industry is pretty much a 
recent development. It was largely a ‘“de- 
pression baby,” taken up by many of our 
farmers in that harsh time of the 1930's. ° 

In the States which lead Arkansas live- 
stock has been an important part of their 
farming for a long time. These States are 
Texas (really three or four States in one), 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Georgia, and Maryland. And the last two 
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are ahead of Arkansas by only a few million 
dollars each. 

Now, a lot of our farmers have the “know 
how” with livestock. They have much idle 
land, a chunk of it taken from restricted 
cotton and rice crops, to find use for. And 
good blood for improving livestock herds is 
available in the many fine breeding herds 
now established in the State. 

So Arkansas might well expand its livestock 
farming and step up a notch or two in the 
State’s rank. The income from this source 
could be doubled, possibly tripled, over a 
period of years if all the resources were fully 
used. 

Our towns and cities would benefit greatly 
from such an advance. Farmers would have 
more money to spend in them, and they 
would get a lot more of the processing plants 
which prepare livestock and its products for 
the consumer, The present sprinkling of 
these plants adds millions of dollars annually 
to the farm value of the livestock output. 

Here is one of our real opportunities. 





Development and Maintenance of Amer- 
ican Flag Shipping on the Great Lakes 
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HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
and resolutions: 


Ciry or BUFFALO, 
OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK, 
April 18, 1950. 


Hon. ANTHONY F. TAvURIELLO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: Pursuant to the di- 
rection of the Common Council of this city, 
I am enclosing herewith copy of Resolution 
No. 108 relative to introductory bill, H. R. 
7520, “to aid the development and mainte- 
nance of American-flag shipping on the 
Great Lakes,” which resolution was passed 
at the council session of April 4, 1950. 
Very truly yours, 
Dr, JosePH J. TRONOLONE, 
City Clerk. 


No. 108 


ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO, Member of Congress, 
re introductory bill H. R. 7520, to aid the 
development and maintenance of Ameri- 
can-flag shipping on the Great Lakes and 
for other purposes 


Mr. Rybka moved that the petition be re- 
ceived and filed and that it is hereby resolved 
that the Common Council of the City of 
Buffalo hereby approves introductory bill 
H. R. 7520 amending the Ship Sales Act to 
permit lakes operators to purchase vessels 
for conversion for services as package freight 
and/or passenger ships for exclusive opera- 
tion on the Lakes and to aid the development 
and maintenance of American-flag shipping 
on the Great Lakes and that the Members of 
Congress representing districts including the 
city of Buffalo as part of its territory be and 
they hereby are urged to support said bill 
to the end that it may be enacted into law, 
and that the city clerk be and hereby is 
directed to forward copies of this resolution 
to such Senators and Congressmen. 

Passed: 

Ayes, 15; noes, none. 











Mrs. J. Borden Harriman’s Address to the 
United Jewish Appeal Conference 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TH® HCOSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tiursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to eemmend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a heart-warming address deliv- 
ered by Mrs. J. Borden Harriman at the 
national conference of the Christian 
Committee of the United Jewish Appeal, 
held in Washington, D. C., April 16. 
Mrs. Harriman, who is a former Ameri- 
can Minister to Norwa/, is now chairman 
of the women’s division of the United 
Jewish Appeal Christian Committee, in 
which capacity she is particularly inter- 
ested in aiding homeless Jewish orphans 
overseas and bringing them to Israel, 
where they will find a home. 

Mrs. Harriman’s address is as follows: 

Shalom! 

I greet you today with the salutation of 
the people of Israel. I greet you with the one 
word—"Peace!”"—which I think symbolizes 
the ideal for which Israel is striving, the 
ideal which motivates you who have come 
to this conference to plan assistance for your 
fellowmen. 

When I speak of peace, I mean more than 
the absence of war between nations, although 
that is the most important meaning of the 
word. I am thinking rather of that inner 
peace and security, that feeling of being 
loved and wanted and living among friends, 
which is the greatest possession of any free 
man or woman. 

I imagine that the absence of this feeling 
of security has been among the most tragic 
experiences of those who suffered through 
the long years of war and oppressions that 
have marred our times. In the concentration 
camps, and later in the DP camps, the indi- 
vidual must have felt completely alone and 
forsaken. 

It has been a slow and difficult task to help 
these people return to normal living. So 
deep are the scars they bear, that many of 
them require the most devoted and prolonged 
care to restore their faith in human nature. 

This to me has been Israel’s most impor- 
tant achievement. This work of human re- 
demption has drawn me to active participa- 
tion in the campaign of the United Jewish 
Appeal. I think it is this aspect of your 
activities which means the most to the people 
of America, for it is in the tradition of our 
country to place the highest worth on human 
values. 

I have read with interest the statistics of 
the work performed by the United Jewish 
Appeal. The figures are impressive—many 
hundreds of thousands brought to Israel, 
great numbers in other lands receiving our 
help. And mcst important of all, many hun- 
dreds and thousands of others still facing 
danger, still fleeing from persecution. 

But it scems to me that the human aspect 
is too often lost when we become immersed 
in statistics. To me, they assume real mean- 
ing only when I think in terms of the indi- 
viduals whom we are trying to help. 

As a woman, it is heartening to me to know 
that the thousands of children who were the 
remnants of Hitler’s war are being given a 
chance in the postwar world. For as we 
know, childhood experiences determine in a 
large part what kind of adults will shape 
the future of mankind. A bitter, frustrated, 
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and cynical youth can only result in a hard, 
calculating, and hopeless adult. 

Certainly, European youth was headed for 
just such a future. We all read and saw 
pictures of the wild children of Lurope, boys 
and girls who knew all the wrong answers 
much too early in life. The Jewish youth 
of Europe was particularly affected. They 
spent most of their formative years behind 
the barbed wires of concentration camps, 
next to the incinerators which devoured their 
mothers and fathers. They lived in forests, 
basements, closets—hiding from the Nazi 
monsters. They were the disinherited. 

Now these children are being given a 
chance. More than 20,000 orphans have come 
to Israel since the proclamation of the Jewish 
State. Their rightful heritage is being re- 
stored to them. Some of them don’t know 
quite how to accept this bounty of enough 
to eat, a place to sleep, and an education. 
The simplest things are miracles to them, 
miracies which you, in your generosity and 
understanding, have made possible. 

But much remains to be done. We must 
still care for thousands of orphaned children 
who are being kept in child-care centers, hos- 
pitals, and rest homes. What would happen 
to these youngsters if you were not support- 
ing thom? They might be roaming the 
streets, friendless, homeless, drifting along 
on the tides of fortune, taking what charity 
and chance offered them. Without you they 
would constitute a pitiful, lost generation. 


. And there are thousands of others who are 


being given a new chance through a special 
foster home program. 

It is particularly heartening to think of 
the miraculous work being done for the chil- 
dren and young people in Israel. But we 
must not close cur eyes to the needs of those 
great numbers of children who have not yet 
benefited adequately from our aid. Thcu- 
sands of immigrant children still live in ihe 
reception camps in conditions which are un- 
suitable for even a vigorous adult. Their 
situation must be remedied. We cannot per- 
mit these youngsters to spend any more time 
in camps and temporary installations. They 
are entitled to normal lives in normal home 
surroundings—and the United Jewish Appeal 
must receive the money to give them what 
they need, 

I have spoken about the children whom 
we are helping, because they are so close to 
my heart. But our work for the adults, for 
the aged, the sick, and the disabled, must 
be carried on with equal vigor. All of them— 
the men, women and children who have been 
hunted and hated and persecuted—must be 
given their chance to live again. 

These people have suffered greatly through 
no fault of their own. You or I—any of us 
here today—might have been in their place 
but for the grace of Ged. Helping them is a 
challenge and a responsibility that all of us, 
I feel, must gladly assume. 

And when I say all of us, I mean Amer- 
icans of all faiths—Christians as well as Jews. 
I am proud of the great number of my 
fellow Christians who are taking part in this 
great work of the United Jewish Appeal. I 
am particularly gratified by the response that 
Christian women in all parts of the country 
have shown to the formation of our women’s 
division. 

It is perhaps tactless of me to say this 
before an audience consisting mainly of 
men, but I feel that the women of America 
can contribute something to the drive of the 
United Jewish Appeal that is frequently 
lacking in our charitable efforts. I refer par- 
ticularly to the quality of heart and an un- 
derstanding of the needs of human beings. 
Men are not incapable of showing these qual- 
ities, but I think it takes the woman's touch 
to breathe real humanity into a philan- 
thropic campaign—even one of such scope 
and importance as this one. 
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As a Christizn, I am deeply moved by the 
opportunity for service which the UJA drive 
offers me. To feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to provide hope for the downtrodden 
and homes for the dispossessed—these are 
consonant with the highest traditions of 
Christianity. These principles are part of the 
Jewish tradition as well, and mark another 
one of those many areas in which our reli- 
gions have a common heritage. 

Our joint effort for the United Jewish 
Appeal brings that basic harmony into the 
realm of practical, everyday life. And 
nothing can be more practical than the job 
we have undertaken. For the UJA program 
of immigration and reconstruction is playing 
a key role in repairing the damage wrought 
by the horrors of the past decade. 

We have a big job to doin 1950. I need not 
itemize the tasks to be done—you know 
them as well asIdo. I look forward to great 
things as a result of this conference. And 
I think you know that, in all your work, the 
women of America will give you the fullest 
support. 








A Notable Virginian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rzc- 
oRD, I include an editorial from the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, of Rich- 
mond, Va., which pays a well-merited 
tribute to Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, who 
recently resigned as a member of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Admiral! Strauss was a boyhood com- 
panion of mine and our friendship has 
grown through the years. I have fol- 
lowed his brilliant career with interest 
and admiration. During World War I 
he served as private secretary to the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover, United 
States Food Administrator. Following 
the war he assisted Mr. Hoover in his 
American Relief Administration and 
peace-conference activities. When these 
duties were completed he returned to 
private life as a partner of the banking 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York. 
This connection gave him an opportu- 
nity to display his unusual talents and 
he soon became one of the leading young 
businessmen of America. 

During World War II, Admiral Strauss 
entered the Navy and became the first 
Reserve officer to attain the high rank 
of rear admiral. He served as Navy 
member of the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board; Inter-departmental Committee 
on Atomic Energy; and as a special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Admiral Strauss has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit and Gold Star by the 
Navy; Oak Leaf Cluster by the Army; 
Legion of Honor by France, and decora- 
tions from other governments. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission 
was created, Admiral Strauss was ap- 
pointed by President Truman as a mem- 
ber of that highly important ager.cy of 
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the Government. He is a pioneer in the 
field of nuclear energy where his achieve- 
ments will stand as an enduring monu- 
ment to his outstanding abilities and 
services. Virginia is proud of the record 
he has made and extends to him her best 
wishes in his future undertakings. 
The editorial referred to follows: 
A NoTABLE VIRGINIAN 


Lewis L. Strauss, one of the most distin- 
guished of living Virginians, is entitled to 
resign his membership on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, after undergoing more than 3 
years of strain and overwork as a member of 
that body. His service there followed 5 years 
in the Navy, where he rase to the rank of 
rear admiral. 

President Truman’s decision to proceed 
with the manufacture of the H-bomb appar- 
ently was in part due to the urging of AEC 
member Strauss. This is only the latest 
example of the remarkable public service per- 
formed by this remarkable man, who is still 
only 54. 

He attended the public schools in Rich- 
mond, and although he did not go to col- 
lege, he was elected last year to the presi- 
dency of the world-famous Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton, N. J. He is one 
of the Nation’s leading bankers, having risen 
to a partnership in the New York firm of 
Kut:n, Loeb & Co. at the age of 33. He left 
Richmond in May 1917, at the age of 21, for 
Washington, and soon became secretary to 
Herbert Hoover. He remained Mr. Hoover’s 
secretary during the period when the Presi- 
dent-to-be was directing relief activities for 
multitudes of starving peoples overseas. 

His services in the recent war were sO 
conspicuous that he was awarded various 
decorations and citations by both the Army 
and the Navy. He was already the recipient 
of decorations from half a dozen foreign gov- 
ernments. 

It was his physics textbook at old John 
Marshall High School, when he was a student 
there, which aroused the interest of Lewis 
Strauss in science. As a result, he was 
instrumental years later in the construction 
of a laboratory at California Institute of 


Technology for research in the field of 
atomic energy. His appointment to the 
Atomic Energy Commission by President 


Truman was the natural outgrowth of his 
long-time interest in the latest atomic de- 
velopments. 

Mr. Strauss has also been preeminent as a 
lay religious leader, having been president of 
Congregation Emanu-El, in New York. He is 
likewise a foremost patron of music and the 
arts, and is a director both of the Metro- 
politan Opera, in New York, and the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, in Richmond. 

Although he is hale and vigorous, and 
apparently a long way from retirement, Mr. 
Strauss’ admirers and friends in Virginia 
are glad to note that he has a country 
estate near Brandy Station, Culpeper Coun- 
ty. If he doesn’t retire eventually to his 
old home town of Richmond, Richmonders 
will count on him to settle no farther away 
than Culpeper. 





‘Promoting International Understanding 


for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 


to bring to the attention of the members 
a very timely and informative article by 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, entitled 
“UNESCO and Agreement of Men’s 
Minds,” which appeared in the April 15, 
1950 issue of the weekly review, America, 

This lucid explanation of what the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization is trying to 
do to win men’s minds toward interna- 
tional understanding is excellently pre- 
sented and deserves wide reading. The 
article follows: 

UNESCO AND AGREEMENT OF MEN’s MINDS 


When UNESCO began its career in 1946 it 
was the victim of a gentle pun, often quoted. 
“What is it,” people asked, “a tea biscuit?” 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization is 4 years old now. 
Most of its critics would agree that it is less 
like a tea biscuit than like the K-rations of 
war days—too dry to be immediately tempt- 
ing but potentially too valuable to discard. 

As an organization affiliated to the United 
Nations, UNESCO has for its special concern 
the areas of education, science, and culture 
in their relationship to international peace. 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed,” says the pre- 
amble of UNESCO's charter, a product of the 
versatile pens of Etienne Gilson and Archi- 
bald MacLeish. These intellectual leaders, 
like the others who joined with them in 
the creation of UNESCO, were convinced, 
apparently, that the road to peace was not 
one trod solely by politicians and statesmen. 
They found common cause among many 
groups in the determination to use every 
avenue to achieve the goal of international 
understanding, and to build peace upon the 
dignity of the human person. 

Such an idea was not entirely new. Out 
of the shambles of World War I had come a 
similar organization that was related to the 
League of Nations but never earnestly or 
completely supported by the League. This 
organization, the Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, did bring together important 
leaders in the cultural and educational fields 
who worked hard at the task of bringing 
about an international understanding of and 
sympathy for divergent cultures. The dis- 
tinguished Ambassador of France to the 
United States, M. Henri Bonnet, was the 
executive director of the Institute. It is no 
discredit to him to report that the organiza- 
tion was not very successful. 

The program of the Institute, and similar 
ideas, were all laid aside during the early 
and middle periods of World War II. But 
in the late days of the war a movement 
began in the United States to establish a new 
kind of International Office of Education 
that would promote knowledge and under- 
standing among the nations looking toward 
the final goal of world peace. Similar under- 
takings were reported from France and Eng- 
land. Finally, our own Government began 
private talks with leading educators de- 
signed to produce a charter for such an in- 
ternational organization. The movement 
was given impetus by the inclusion of edu- 
cation among the items considered at the 
Charter Conference of the United Nations in 
San Francisco, April to June 1945, and came 
into its own in London in November 1945, 
when UNESCO was formally launched. 

If the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
failed to achieve its desired ends, that fail- 
ure was ascribed in large part to the inability 
oi the Institute to interest a large cross sec- 
tion of people in member nations. UNESCO, 
determined not to make the same mistake, 
provided in its constitution for the creation 
of national cooperating bodies or national 
commissions which would enlist the sup- 
port of as many cultural groups as possible. 
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In the United States the United States Ng. 
tional Commission was relatively success. 
ful from the very beginning. Sixty im. 
portant national organizations named dele. 
gates to its meetings, while many more 
clamored for the right to be associated with 
the work. Forty individuals were added, as 
representatives of national, State, and loca] 
government, to bring the membership in the 
national commission to 100. Meetings haye 
been held twice yearly. Plenary sessions 
have been scheduled in Washington, Phi}q- 
celphia, Boston, and Cleveland. Despite the 
large number of individuals and organi. 
zations participating and regardless of the 
attention given to the United States Nationa) 
Commission in the daily press and in m ny 
periodicals, the parent organization and the 
Commission remain largely unknown in the 
United States, especially along the eastern 
seaboard. In Kansas and in certain Other 
Western States there are State-wide, county. 
wide, and city-wide UNESCO units dedicateq 
to bringing the message of peace and under- 
standing to the man in the street in terms 
he can understand and cooperate with. De- 
spite these special efforts, however, UNESCO 
and the National Commission remain for the 
most part a mystery to most people. 

This apparent neglect of UNESCO might 
derive from any number of causes, The 
average citizen may distrust his own ability 
to make a contribution to peace, regardinz 
the problem as the affair of statesmen. Or 
he may distrust the intellectuals and the 
program they envision under UNESCO, dis- 
missing it as an idea of dreamers who are 
tinkering with social problems in an inef- 
fectual, harmless way. Yet it should never 
be imagined that the citizen is not inter- 
ested in peace or the ways of achieving it 
Perhaps there is just enough cynicism about 
the United Nations to create a distrust of 
any organization that is affiliated with it. 
Those who attack UNESCO directly do so 
because they dislike the program or some 
of the individuals who are responsible for 
its execution or administration. Despite ex- 
ternal criticism and internal tensions 
UNESCO has a fair record of accomplishment 
to mark its 4-year history. 


HEADQUARTERS AND STAFP 


The international headquarters of UNESCO 
is Maison UNESCO in Paris, once the Hotel 
Majestic, where now the clatter of type- 
writers and the buzz of conferences and de- 
bates has succeeded the click of hard-heeled 
Nazi boots that once echoed through these 
same corridors during the days of German 
occupation. It seems fitting that UNESCO 
has accomplished a sort of metamorphosis 
from peace to war in its historic headquar- 
ters. There are those who regard this change 
as presaging what UNESCO can do in the 
realization of peace and’*understanding. 

The staff at UNESCO House who shape the 
program and guide it throughout the year 
depend for their directives on UNESCO's Ex- 
ecutive Committee and on the annual Gen- 
eral Conference, Four conferences have been 
held, two at Paris, one at Mexico City, one 
at Beirut; a fifth conference at Florence is 
now in preparation and is expected to con- 
vene about May 18 and conclude June 2), 
1950. Fifty-four member nations will as- 
semble at Florence for 16 plenary sessions 
and about 84 working meetings which will 
be needed to analyze and develop UNESCO's 
seven-point program. Resolutions and direc- 
tives will be worked out for specific programs 
in the field of educational reconstruction for 
war-devastated countries, education, n4- 
tional science, social science, philosophy and 
humanistic study, cultural activities, and 
communication. The activities in all these 
fields must be geared to a limited budget 
and to a stimulation of programs that will 
in a much larger way become the ultimate 
responsibility of the independent member 
states rather than of UNESCO itself. 

















To demonstrate that the stimulating func- 
tion of UNESCO is deemed to be its most 
important role one has only to look at the 
quite modest budget of $8,000,000 that is ear- 
marked for the execution of the annual pro- 
gram. Directives adopted at the third con- 
ference in Beirut required the limitation of 
program and policy to approved projects, 
and placed the emphasis of an enlarged pro- 
gram on international governmental and 
nongovernmental organizations pursuing in 
specialized fields ends similar to or relative to 
those of UNESCO. 

OPERATION 


How does UNESCO operate in the seven 
above-mentioned fields? In various ways. 
For example, consider education. In 1950 
UNESCO was directed to work more closely 
with the International Bureau o% Education 
to determine problems involved in making 
free compulsory primary education more 
nearly universal and of longer duration 
throughout the world. Among the educa- 
tional projects to be undertaken were the 
direction by UNESCO of two international 
seminars, one on the teaching of geography 
and the second on the improvement of text- 
books, particularly history textbooks. 

In natural science UNESCO is instructed 
to carry on the activities of a world center 
of scientific liaison. These include such 
tasks as promoting the exchange of scientists 
and the facilitation of their movements 
across frontiers, the exchange of informa- 
tion about films on scientific research, ab- 
stracting, rationalization, and other aspects 
of scientific documentation. An attempt is 
being made to establish a world registry of 
scientific institutions and scientists. 

The present program of UNESCO in philos- 
ophy and humanistic studies calls for the in- 
of international cooperation in the 
field of philosophy and humanistic studies by 
grants-in-aid on contracts for financial as- 
sistance to the International Council of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, and for 
the organization of round-table discussions 
dealing with philosophical concepts that 
have special concern for UNESCO’s purposes. 

UNESCO has complied with one of its di- 
rectives in the field of human rights by pub- 
lishing in 1949,.a symposium on this sub- 
ject, with an introduction by Jacques Mari- 
tain, containing 32 essays by distinguished 
philosophers. 

Space prohibits more detail in describing 
the program but one cannot conclude with- 
out at least a passing reference to the 
UNESCO book-coupon scheme that permits 
soft-currency ccuntries to profit by an ex- 
change with hard-currency countries, or the 
UNESCO-CARE book program that has made 
it possible to distribute books valued at 
more than $50,000 to 17 countries and terri- 
tories. 

Despite a fair number of contributions to 
the cause of international understanding 
UNESCO has not fared well at the hands of 
its international critics. The first broadside 
launched against it resulted from the choice 
of Julian Huxley as Director General. His 
naturalistic philosophy made him the target 
of sharp criticism by philosophers and ideal- 
ists. Later, when he seemed ready to 
plunge the organization into an administra- 
tive morass, it was hinted that matters were 
saved only by the organizing genius of the 
deputy director, Walter Laves, of the United 
States. 

When it began its work UNESCO almost 
sank under its own weight because the pro- 
gram was loaded down with the hobby-horses 
of private as well cs public interests instead 
of workable projects that could be realized 
at an early date. A certain amount of in- 
ternal strife within the organization itself 
slowed it down. Human nature being what 
it is, this particular difficulty was a predict- 
able one. The seven interests represented 
on the program began to vie for major por- 
tions of the budget and for a large place in 
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the over-all plan. With the edvent of Torres 
Bodet as Director General in 1949, order be- 
gan to emerge. Although natural rivalries 
may be expected to continue, the program 
should now begin to take on a definite pat- 
tern with proper emphasis on the major 
areas to be studied and reported. 

At home, the United States National Com- 
mission has fared much better in most areas 
than has the parent organization. During 
its first 3 years it enjoyed the magnificent 
leadership of Milton Eisenhower, whose ad- 
ministrative ability, vision, and general good 
sense were the delight of all who were privi- 
leged to work with him. Althsugh the Amer- 
ican press failed to perceive it at the time, 
the National Commission was also fortunate 
in having WILLIAM BENTON, and later George 
Allen, as Assistant Secretaries of State for 
Public Affairs. Senator Benton, in his recent 
speech proposing a Marshall plan of ideas, 
has justified the promise he showed in his 
early work with the Commission. Many 
thoughtful persons would agree that 









the 
United States must cloce the mental gap he- 
tween its citizens and the rest of the world, 
while yet avoiding, if it can, the charge of 
cultural imperialism. The Benton resolution 
(S. Res. 243), now before the Senate, calls 
for, among other things, the acceleration of 
the work of UNESCO to the point where, 
with effective leadership, it has a chance to 
make a significant, perhaps decisive, con- 
tribution to world peace. 

Religious leaders have been and are fear- 
ful that UNESCO and the National Commis- 
sion may ficunder on the rocks of secularism, 
since the program of UNESCO has paid little 
attention to the fact that peace must be 
established by transforming man from the 
interior and not merely by erecting external 
structures. Lecomte du Noiiy has reiteratec 
for us a position that religious leaders have 
been insisting upon: The source of all wars, 
the source of all evil, lies within us. Outside 
protection will not suffice if we allow the 
enemy in our heart to live. Noiy is para- 
phrasing the Holy Father when he says that 
there is only one method by which it is pos- 
sible to establish peace. 

“First, to reestablish the cult of historic 
truth, by feeding the youth of the entire 
world with the same substance, thus estab- 
lishing a basis for mutual understanding. 
This is a preliminary step and it can be taken 
immediately. Next, to strive to establish the 
cult of individual human dignity and to im- 
prove man by stifling his archaic instinct. 
This will be the work of centuries to come.” 

Negative criticism alone, however, will ac- 
complish little for the UNESCO ideal. Men 
with profound religious convictions must es- 
tablish the truth that love and justice among 
men are not only the purpose but the con- 
nective tissue of international society. 
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Popes Point the Way to Social 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, two 
of the great social dccuments of modern 
times are the Rerum Novarum of Pope 
Leo XIII and the Quadragesimo Anno of 
Pope Pius XI. Despite the 40 years 
which separate their publication, they 
are remarkably similar pleas for social 
reform. And although almost 20 more 
years have ensued since the publication 
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of the second, both contain remarkable 
applications to the problems of our time. 

Dr. Philip Taft, chairman of the de- 
pertment of economics of Brown Uni- 
versity, has written a sound analysis of 
these two papal encyclicals in the April 
22 issue of the magazine America. 
Titled, “‘The Popes Point the Way to 
Sccial Justice,” the article is a reminder 
that the two documents hold important 
meanings for Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks in the REecorbD, I attach a copy of 
the article: 

THE Pores POINT THE Way TO SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 
(By Philip Taft) 

The modern world is continually faced 
with the need of deciding basic economic 
policy. Not only must we evolve institutions 
that will assure equity and justice; we must 
here and now avoid anything that looks like 
a major depression. Serious industrial dis- 
location and wide unemployment would not 
only cause great distress but would weaken 
and perhaps even destroy our power to resist 
infiltration by totalitarian groups. 

While the present generation faces the 
grim task of defending society and its tra- 
ditions against corrosion from within and 
attack from without, the problems them- 
selves are not new, and guidance on these 
questions can still be found by non-Catholics 
as well as Catholics in the papal encyclicals, 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. 
Despite their age, these documents have a 
vitality and freshness absent in many con- 
temporary proncuncements on social issues. 
Not only do they accurately diagnose the eco- 
nomic maladies of our time, but the remedies 
prescribed have been found effective in the 
past and are sufficiently potent to be helpful 
in the present. 

RERUM NOVARUN 

Zerum Novarum appeared in 1691, soon 
after the modern Socialist movement had 
established itself upon an international basis 
and was for the first time attracting to its 
standards large masses of industrial workers 
in continental countries. The spread of 
Socialist ideas could be primarily traced 
neither to the attractiveness of its doctrine 
nor the logical cogency of its arguments, 
but to the unbearable burdens imposed upon 
the wage earner by aggressive and expanding 
capitalism. 

While modern industrialism raised living 
standards, it also encouraged sprawling city 
slums, overwork, and the brutal exploita- 
tion of the young and the weak. These con- 
ditions were justified by a theory of laissez 
faire whose tenets received an unenthusias- 
tic reception among industrial workers. 
Instead they began to turn toward socialism, 
Germany witnessed the formation of the first 
modern Socialist Party in 1863, inspired by 
Ferdinand Lassalle, who outlined his pro- 
gram in his Open Letter. Within the next 
20 years, Socialist parties were functioning 
in every European country that allowed free 
political activity. 

The causes for the spread of radical doc- 
trine among the industrial population were 
clearly perceived by the Catholic Bishop of 
Mainz, William Emanuel von Ketteler, who 
recognized the evils of modern industrialism 
and insisted that the church take the lead 
in eradicating them. His Christianity and 
the Labor Question not only attacked evils 
but prescribed remedies. The view that so- 
ciety should leave economic problems to the 
free play of economic law was challenged, and 
the theory that nothing could be done to 
mitigate the hardship of the worker rejected. 
Bishop Von Ketteler’s work was carried fur- 
ther in Germany, and similar move 
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tries. All were founded on a belief that un- 
regulated industrialism was not only guilty 
of inhuman treatment of the worker but, by 

cesses, it was driving the worker into 





its exc 
the arms of the revolutionary legions clamore 
ously appealing for support. 

Cut of this awakening among Catholic so- 
cial pioneers grew Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum. It addressed itself to the social 
and economic problems raised by a laissez- 
faire capitalism, and prescribed a broad pro- 
gram for their solution. The encyclical 
showed that between the demands of the 
rugged individualist for no interference with 
the working of economic law and the revolu- 
tionary theorist for compkete government 
control over economic resources, a third road 
was available, one of orderly, gradual adapta- 
tion to change. 

One notices this feature of Rerum Nova- 
rum: it is a reformist and not a revolutionary 
document. Its approach to social problems 
is pragmatic, not doctrinaire, simple and di- 
rect rather than devious and complicated. 
Evils exist, a remedy is presented. Although 
the encyclical is almost 60 years old, it reads 
today like a current document, for our world 
has learned at the price of much suffering 
that complete and one-shot remedies for 
complex social problems are an illusion, that 
man is too limited, fallible and stubborn to 
find an easy, complete answer to the prob- 
lems that beset him. 

The tone of Rerum Novarum should be de- 
scribed as reformist, in the sense that it is 
more concerned with the eradication of evils 
than the transforming of institutions. The 
Pope sees the modern worker exposed to 
many evils and oppressions. He rejects the 
remedies offered by the Socialists of his time. 
He suggests as an alternative a program of 
reform, of guaranteeing the worker the right 
to organize, of placing a floor under wages, 
a ceiling upon the hours of labor, of protect- 
ing the young and weak against exploitation. 
He is intent on applying ethical principles, 
but to the existing order. 

In examining the economic system of his 
time, Leo XIII did not deal with abstractions, 
as do the Marxists and the economic liberals, 
but with the impact of the new industrialism 
on individual men and women. He insists 
that the poor, who contribute by their labor 
to the welfare of the community, must not be 
neglected; that the prizes must not be mo- 
nopolized by the strong and powerful, Rerum 
Novarum emphasized, therefore, the necessity 
of establishing those legal safeguards for the 
worker which have since been partially or en- 
tirely adopted in western Europe and the 
United States. “Government policy,” said 
the Pope, “must be so arranged as to pro- 
duce * * * public well-being and private 
prosperity.” 

The argument in behalf of such measures 
is based upon the inequality of bargaining 
power between employer and employee. The 
right of workers to form associations for the 
advancement of their interests is affirmed, 
and every precaution should be taken not 
to violate the rights of individuals, and not 
to make unreasonable regulations under the 
pretense of public benefits. This warning 
directed against governments controlled or 
influenced by the wealthy classes is even 
nfore applicable to the contemporary totali- 
tarian regimes, which in the name of public 
interest either subordinate or destroy every 
expression of individual or group independ- 
ence. Rerum Norvarum outlined the meth- 
ods by which the workers’ welfare and dig- 
nity could be protected. It also chastised 
those who accepted the then dominant belief 
that an overweening lust for gain was a high 
social virtue. 

The view that economic activity must be 
the servant and not the master of man was 


a blow at both the insatiable demand for ever 
greater profits, and the theorists who in- 
sisted that society and the great variety of 
its institutions only reflected the changing 
aspects of economic activity. 


QUADRAGESIMO ANNO 


The 40-year period between the publica- 
tion of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno witnessed the expansion of the labor 
movement, and the introduction of many 
reforms envisaged in the earlier encyclical, 
It also saw a division of world socialism, 
with the extreme wing setting up a move- 
ment of its own under the name of com- 
munism. Quadragesimo Anno was issued 
when the doctrine of laissez-faire in economic 
affairs had lost most of its appeal, and when 
the economies of Europe and the United 
States were in the throes of a severe crisis. 
The automatic adjustments and the opti- 
mum distribution of capital and labor by 
the market had failed to solve the severe 
difficulties engulfing most of the world. 

Whatever the explanation may be, the 
greater significance of trade-unions and of 
government in economic life could not be 
denied. Limitations on the use and even 
ownership of property had taken place in 
virtually all parts of the world. The sub- 
ordination of property rights to the needs 
of society had been increasingly accepted. 
Control upon the use of wealth in behalf 
of the community was no longer regarded 
as interference with the legitimate rights of 
property, a view excellently expressed in 
Quadragesimo Anno: 

“However, when civil authority adjusts 
ownership to meet the needs of public good 
it acts not as an enemy, but as a friend 
of private owners; for thus it effectively 
prevents the possession of private prop- 
erty * * * from creating intolerable 
burdens and so rushing to its own destruc- 
tion.” 

Reform is justified not only on moral 
grounds, but as the most effective protector 
of the institution itself. Certainly the New 
Deal and Fair Deal programs are based upon 
similar assumptions. Inferentially the en- 
cyclical recognizes that the institution of 
private property is in danger not only from 
those who would overthrow it, but from 
those who insist upon continuing the in- 
justices that arise as a result of unrestricted 
use. 

The pronouncements with respect to labor 
are more explicit in Quadragesimo Anno than 
in Rerum Novarum, owing to the changes 
that had taken place in the interval between 
their publication. The latter was in a real 
sense a pioneer statement of a more sure 
if less spectacular road to social and eco- 
nomic progress than the one offered by ex- 
tremist doctrinaires. 

Quadragesimo Anno advocates a wage 
policy that will allow the worker to earn a 
sufficient amount for the proper support of 
his family. However, the wage policy must 
be sufficiently flexible to take into account 
the position of the single enterprise so that 
Wages, considering also the basic needs of 
the worker, will not be so high as to cause 
unemployment. The Pope recognized that 
while such decisions can be made only by 
examining particular conditions, a policy 
that leads to unemployment is not merely 
harmful to the individual but socially dan- 
gerous as well. No specific wage policy is laid 
down, and the great diversity in the condi- 
tion of individuai business is recognized. 

The test of a wage policy, in addition to 
minimum levels, must be its effect on em- 
ployment—a good modern view. Severe un- 
employment, said Pius XI, is a dreadful 
scourge; it causes misery and temptation to 
the laborer, ruins the prosperity of nations, 
and endangers public order, peace, and tran- 
quillity the world over. In a few simple lines, 
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the dangers inherent in widespread unem. 
ployment are eloquently expressed. In the 
discussion of wages, the emphasis is on com- 
mon good rather than on individual or group 
advantage. While minimum wage standards 
should be observed, the Pope recognized that 
the rates paid for different occupations and 
grades of work must be related. Otherwise 
there is not only a tendency for some groups 
to profit, but distortions in the wage struc. 
ture may cause unemployment. 

The Pope shows an awareness of changes 
in corporate organization, and his view—that 
“immense power and despotic economic 
domination is concentrated in the hands 
a few, and those few are frequently not the 
owners, but only the trustees and directors 
of invested funds, who administer them at 
their gocd pleasure”—might have been taken 
out of the@eport of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. The concentration 
of economic power is not only a threat to 
domestic order but to international peace. 
Few secular documents contain as sharp in 
assault upon free competition, nor is it often 
stated in language as direct and simple. 

In dealing with socialism the Pope recog- 
nized the changes that had taken place since 
the 1890’s, and some of his observations fore- 
shadow the evolution of the third force 
which has played an important role in stem- 
ming the Communist tide after World War 
II. After World War I the Socialist move- 
ment became divided into hostile factions, 
The seeds of this division had long existed, 
for in the Socialist camp were found ex- 
treme revolutionaries as well as moderate 
reformers. The victory of bolshevism in 
Russia in 1917 ended the artificial unity. 
Extreme Socialists began to call themselves 
Communists, while the moderate Socialists 
retained their old name. 

From the beginning the Socialists opposed 
dictatorship, the one-party state and sup- 
pression of minorities. Moreover Pope Pius 
XII recognized that their emphases upon 
human dignity and moderate reform rather 
than revolution “often strikingly approach 
the just demands of Christian social reform- 
ers.” While still critical of some of the doc- 
trines advocated by Socialists, the Pope saw 
the reasonableness and the utility of many 
of their demands. “For it is rightly con- 
tended that certain forms of property must 
be reserved to the state, since they carry with 
the man opportunity of domination too great 
to be left to private individuals without in- 
jury to the community at large.” While 
specific criteria are not laid down, the Pope 
states that same types of industry might 
have to be nationalized. The test in this 
instance is not that nationalization is in it- 
self desirable, but that private controls over 
some areas of economic life allow some people 
too much power over others. 


CONCLUSION 


Both Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno show a keen insight into the problems 
of their time. Both encyclicals stress re- 
form by moderate means. While they de- 
nounce the doctrines of laissez-faire, they 
see great evils in the complete subordination 
of the individual to an all-powerful state 
The method of achieving improvement in 
economic relations is through groups such as 
trade-unions, and laws directed against 
specific evils. There are no all-embracing 
panaceas, but readers of the encyclicals, ir- 
respective of religion, can find there eloquent 
appeals in behalf of justice and human dig- 
nity. In Quadragesimo Anno the Pope sensed 
the crucial issue of the century: Whether 
men are to remain free or be swallowed up 
in a new slavery. He extended the hand of 
fellowship to all men desirous of correcting 
the evils of our industrial society and at 
the same time holding fast to the traditions 
of human liberty. 











Will Americans Be Enslaved? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICH’GAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Specker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I inc.ude 
a radio address delivered by me over 
WJR, Detroit, Mich., April 14: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is my belief that 
you, as free men and women under the Con- 
stitution, have awakened to what is bcirg 
done to our liberties and our free institu- 
tions by political freebootors; a group of men 
who have situ‘tified the principles of their 
political party; a group of men who wou!d 
enslave us all under the dead hand of so- 
clalism, while continuing to protest a tender 
regard for Our social and economic welfare. 

Most of you have lived through the period 
in which Soviet Ru:sia has pursued a policy 
of Communist expansionism which todcy 
threatens to engulf the entire world in a new 
total war. Many of you will recall that be- 
fore the end of the First World War the Rus- 
sian Czar fell before th2 onslavght of men 
who called themselves Socialists. You may 
recall that these men set u» a revolutionary 
government which they called a Socialist 
government, 

You may recall, too, that the necessities 
of the Socialist state led on, within a fcw 
years, to the Communist staie, with its ex- 
cesses of summary arrect, torture, and im- 
prisonment without recourse to courts of 
law, forced labor in political slave camps, and 
a general reign of tcrror. 

The history of Russia since the fall of the 
czars has proved to all the world that so- 
cialism is merely the last stage on the road 
to communism. We have seen how the Labor 
Socialist Government of Great Britain has 
led that once great nation to the brink of 
political, social, and economic disaster. 

But here in the United Statcs we have still 
in power a political party whoce aims heve 
been prostituted by the gang in contrcl of 
it. We heave a left-wing administration 
which is dead set toward impcsing upon 
the American people exactly the same social- 
ism which has come near to destroying the 
British Nation and which led to communism 
in Russia. Many things now going on in 
Washington oiicr proof positive that this is 
80. 

Most significant of these proofs—to my 
mind at least—is the fact that known Com- 
munists and hordes of Communist fellow 
travelers have been, and are now, harbored 
in various executive departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. Not only these, but 
hundreds of men whose unmentionscb!e crime 
against the social order render them easy 
prey to blackmailing Communist spies, both 
in and out of the Government. 

None of you, I trust, has forgotten the 
Alger Hiss case, nor the so-called Amecrasia 
case, in which the FBI seized hundreds of 
top-secret Government documents connected 
with national security, which had been stolen 
and transmitted to the New York offices of 
the left-wing magazine called Amerasia. The 
editor and owner of that publication escaped 
with a small fine; others escaped scot free. 
But it looks now as if the Amerasia case will 
be reopened, with frightening revelations to 
be expected. 

Neither, I trust, has any one forgotten the 
Fuchs case, wherein an American scien- 
tist in England gave the hydrogen bomb 
secret to the Russians and was imprisoned 
for a term of 15 years in a British prison, 
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Yet, the President has talked about 
“political ,ed herrings.” He has refused to 
dismiss Secretary of State Acheson after 
Acheson lost the confidence of the American 
people by his pcst-trial support of Alger Hiss, 

The President has refused point-blank to 
permit the FBI, the State Department, and 
the Departments of Army and Navy, to oren 
their security files to the Senate committee 
now investigating cpen subversion, to say 
nothing of perversion, in the State Depart- 
ment. It is just as if, in a criminal court 
trial, the defense were permitted to impound 
and conceal the evidence, and defy the 
prosecution to prove its case. 

The President and his friends cry out that 
disclosures by Senator Mcvartuy discredit 
this country abrcad, They should have 
thcught of thet long ago, when they were 
permitting Communist infiitration of the 
Government departments and agencies. 

At the beginning of this broadcast I made 
the acserticn that the ganz in control of the 
Democratic Party, and hence of the Govern- 
ment, secks to impose socialism upon the 
Amcrican people. This raises the questicn of 
how they are going abcut it. The answer, of 
course, is not difficult. They propose to do it 
by means of what they call the welfare state. 
The poorhcuce state is a better name. 

The welfare state is touted as pure democ- 
racy—rie right cut of the sky for the labor 
unionist and his forgotten white-collar 
brother. As a matter of fact, it is pure 
socialism, of the Fabian Englich variety. The 
welfare state is a state of regimentation for 
everyone. The welfare state is a state of 
slavery in the long run, because it is the 
precurscr of communism. 

Now the technique whereby it is sought 
to impose welfare statism upon the American 
people has two parts. The first part consists 
of persuading the people that the Federal 
Government can do better for them the 
things they always have done for themselves 
as freemen. This doing consists of subsidies 
for industry and business, pensions for 
everybody, free medical cate, more and more 
pay for less and less work by Fedral law, 
Fcderal grants to municipalities and States 
in tieu of the money from tax sources the 
Federal Government has taken away from 
them. 

The second part of this technique consists 
of more and more taxes—you get the point; 
more and more pay with which to pay more 
and more taxes. Less and less work, of 
course, means fewer and fewer things people 
can have toenjoy. Taxcs now take nearly 37 
percent of all individual incomes, and at least 
an equal amcunt of corporate incomes. 
When the tax take excceds <0 percent, ccono- 
mists point out, people will not have enough 
income Icft to pay for a decent standard of 
living without Federal Government help. 

We sce these things going on all about us. 
We all know about the subsidies, the pen- 
sions, the grants-in-aid; and we hear abcut 
the proposals for free medicinc, Federal aid 
to education, vastly inc’eased social-security 
coverase. We know that the country today 
is staggering under a well-nigh insupport- 
able burden of taxation: end we Know how 
the Fair Dealers fight against Republican 
proposals to reduce excise taxes. We hear 
the President’s demands for higher income 
taxes with which to pay the prospective costs 
of his Fair Deal prog:am. 

In the light of these things, do you have 
any doubt that Fair Deal welfare state-ers 
plan eventually to pauperize the people, to 
reduce them to helpless dependence upon the 
state? Have you any doubt that they plan 
to render the people willing to depend upon 
the state by telling them that Uncle Sam's 
purse is inexhaustible and that the bureau- 
crats are socd-hearted fellows who seek only 
to meke life easy for the populsce? I hope— 
I belleve—you are not fooled by the talk 
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about the welfare state. It would be a poor- 
house state, indeed. 

It is my conviction, too, that all of us 
now understand that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes in taxes, the money people 
need for every day living, when the Federal 
Government takes in taxes the money 
needed by business and industry for their 
ordinary operations, then economic chaos 
results. Then the time comes, as certainly 
as night after day, that the Government 
takes over all capital, all means of produc- 
tion, all personal property, all real estate, 
everything, in order to keep the national 
economy running. 

This means socialism, pure and unadul- 
terated. Americans no longer would be 
free. No man is free when his earnings are 
confiscated, and the ordinary necessities of 
life are oDtainable cnly through the favor 
of bureaucratic officeholders. 

Some of my listeners may disagree with 
me as to the excessive tax burden. Let me 
point to the undeniable fact that the aver- 
age wage earner, with a family of four to 
support and earning $1,600 a year, now 
works from January 1 to April 28, just to 
pay his Federal taxes. Only after that is 
he free to turn a hand for himself and his 
family. It takes an averace of another 
month's earnings to pay State and local taxes, 

Nearly 5 months’ earnings go to the tax 
collectors. But even then, the earner is not 
entirely free of taxes. Widden taxes, ex- 
cises on goods and services, and the like, take 
ab:ut 18 cents out of every dollar he has left. 
Small wonder so many people in this high- 
wage era find it hard to get by, debt free 
at the end of the year. 

Yet in the face of this, President Truman 
submitted to the Congress a 1951 budget 
totaling $42,5¢0,C00,C00, or approximately 
$5,200,000,000 more than the estimated Gov- 
ernment income of $37,300,000,000 for the 
year. Then in addition—and this is some- 
thing few people have been told about— 
his budset included $9,200,000,000 in so- 
ca'led contract authorizations. These are 
authorizations for such Federal egencies as 
the Army engineers and the Reclamation 
Bureau to spend in advance of congressional 
appropriations. The money is spent in the 
seme sense that each of you sp2nds $2,000 
or more when he contracts to buy a new 
automodile. You do not have to pay all of 
it today, but you surely will have to pay 
it over a number of tomorrows. You can- 
not use the money for anything else. 

On this bssis, next year’s deficit might have 
reeched $14,400,000,000, if Congress had not 
acted to cut down the total. The present 
year’s Government deficit will be in excess 
of $5,000,0C0,000, in spite of the budget cut- 
ting done last year. 

Now it is worth while to consider the im- 
pact of the “squandermania” of the Fair 
Deal; to consider where it is most severe. 
You, Mrs. Housewife, know where that is. 
The inflationary spending of the Fair Deal 
hits hardest at your household expense fund. 
You know that New Deal and Fair Deal 
spending, even more than the war itself, 
have cut the buying povver of the dollar in 
half. A dollar buys today little more than 
half as much in food, clothing, shelter, medi- 
cal care, and amusements as it did only a 
few years ago. 

Do you think, perhaps, that things are 
going to get better? If you do, you are mis- 
taken, so lonz as the present spending polli- 
cies are continued. This spending, in largest 
part, is made possible by the taxes you pay 
without knowing about them, at the grocery 
store, the meat shop, the drug store, and 
everywhere else you go on your shopping 
tcurs. 

Of course, there is a way to correct these 
evils. The Republican E.ghtieth Congress 
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set up the Hoover Commission on Reorgani- 
zation of the Federal Government. The 
Commission recommended the changes that 
should be made for economy and efficiency 
in government, and for the preservation of 
our freedoms. But has the Fair Deal ad- 
ministration given anything more than lip- 
service to the Hoover program? It has not. 
The President's effort to hamstring the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the true magna carta of 
American labor, by putting all National La- 
bor Relations Board power in the hands of a 
single Presidential appointee, is an example. 
This was because Congress had refused to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. Congress knew 
that the act, in truth, is not a slave-labor 
law but is a law which sets Pabor free to run 
its own business, without the dictatorship 
of dishonest labor leaders or dishonest in- 
dustrial management, in those instances 
where they exist. 

So there you have it. The Fair Deal plays 
footsie with Communists, and defends and 
supports Communist stooges in the Gov- 
ernment. The Fair Deal would impose so- 
cialism upon the American people, first by 
pauperizing them and then by rendering 
them wholly dependent on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Fair Deal refuses honestly to 
put the Hoover recommendations into effect, 
because that would prevent realization of 
the Fair Deal’s socialistic aims. 

A national election was won in this coun- 
try, once upon a time, with a slogan which 
said: “Toss the rascals out.” Possibly that 
should be the campaign slogan of the Amer- 
ican people this year and in 1952. 





Dr. John C. Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to pay my humble tribute to one of the 
finest Christian leaders I have ever 
known, Dr. John C. Ball, pastor emeritus 
of the Metropolitan Baptist Church, here 
in Washington, who passed away last 
night, at the age of 87. 

I have known Dr. Ball intimately for a 
long time, and my admiration for him 
has grown with the passing years. 

He was converted by, and for a long 
time associated with, Dr. Russell H. Con- 
will, one of the most outstanding evange- 
lists this cnuntry has ever known, whose 
famous lecture “Acres of Diamonds” will 
ring down the centuries. 

I realize that owing to his extreme 
age, Dr. Ball’s passing was not unex- 
pected, but it will be difficult indeed, if 
not impossible, to ever replace him. 

Many years ago, I was rambling 
through the Georgetown Cemetery, here 
in Washington, when I came across the 
tomb of Howard Payne, the author of 
Home Sweet Home. On it was a little 
verse which, to my mind, applies to Dr. 
Ball. 

=t went something like this: 

Lo, when his blessed spirit fled 

To realms beyond the azure dome, 

With outstretched arms God’s angels said 

“Welcome to Heaven’s Home Sweet Home.” 


The Great Need: An Informed Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Recorp an 
article by Mr. Lester Markel, Sunday 
editor of New York Times, entitled “The 
Great Need—An Informed Opinion,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
magazine on Easter Sunday, April 9. 

As Mr. Markel points out, the problems 
and issues with which America, as the 
leader of free nations, is confronted, are 
more complex and difficult of solution 
than ever before in our history. Mr. 
Markel deals here primarily with inter- 
national problems, but our domestic af- 
fairs are no less complicated. 

Here in Washington it is at least pos- 
sible to get hold of a good many pieces 
of the puzzle of world affairs, and to put 
a few of them together. Even then, the 
picture is far from complete or clear. 

The picture is portrayed to the Nation 
primarily through our daily newspapers, 
which, often of necessity, chop it up into 
small pieces, which are displayed irregu- 
larly. The bright colors of the spy 
scares and the crimes are made most 
prominent, while the more drab details 
of the picture—which may be more im- 
portant to an understanding of the whole 
picture—are often cast aside or shoved 
off into a corner. 

Very properly, Mr. Markel picks out 
Members of Cor gress as one group which 
can and should bring to the citizens of 
America a picture of the problems they 
must consider in which at least some of 
the pieces have been put together so as to 
be intelligible. I believe that the Ameri- 
can people want, need, and deserve lead- 
ership. During the summer months, 
every Member of this Congress will be 
seeing and talking to great numbers of 
Americans. I hope that we will all heed 
the lesson of this article. I hope that we 
will all take the facts of the world and 
the national situation back to our con- 
stituents. 

Tue Great NEED: AN INFORMED OPINION—WE 
HAvE ALL THE EQUIPMENT AT HAND FOR 
GUIDANCE AND LEADERSHIP, BuT WE Must 
Put It To Use Now 

(By Lester Markel) 

In the year 1 of the hydrogen age, Wash- 
ington is beset by uncertainties. It is un- 
sure about the world; it is unsure about the 
Nation; most of all, it is unsure about itself. 

This indecision is not unique to Washing- 
ton; it is characteristic of the age. From the 
beginning of history, man has been largely 
preoccupied with the task of controlling 
nature. Now, long before that task has been 
completed, he is confronted with another and 
even more difficult one—the task of con- 
trolling man. 

Everywhere there is this uncertainty. Even 
in Russia. At midnight in the Kremlin, the 
13 stern, secretive men must have their mis- 
givings and their doubts, too. But Wash- 
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ington’s indecision is far more meaningful 
than the indecisions of other capitals, be. 
cause it is the capital of the free world, rep. 
resenting power such as history has never 
before known and making judgments that 
will reach far into the future. 

Washington’s mood is a reflection of the 
mood of the Nation; its indecision means 
that the Nation, too, is unsure. The Capita] 
tries to discover and to anticipate the wishes 
of the voters. Now it feels it has no clear 
directives and it gropes for them. 

But the Nation does not have, in the vital 
area of foreign policy, either the information 
or the compulsion to give clear directives, 
There are disturbing reports: that about 3 
out of 10 voters are unaware of almost every 
effort in American foreign affairs; that only 
25 out of every 100 voters are reasonably 
well informed. This means that the Nation 
is likely to move by emotion rather than by 
intelligence; by prejudice rather than by con- 
viction; that it may be deceived into wres- 
tling with bogies rather than grappling with 
facts. 

It becomes clear that the great need is the 
education of American public opinion; it 
becomes clear, also, that Washington is re- 
quired to lead, not merely to follow; to search 
out the minds, not solely the votes, of the 
Nation. 

The atmosphere of the Capital today im- 
presses on the visitor the proportions of the 
task. 

I. THE POLITICAL SHADOWS 


Washington is unique among the great 
capitals of the world. London suggests the 
black and gray of empire—Paris echoes with 
the memories of the Sun King—Rome is 
both an imperial city and a religious city. 
These capitals dominate government. But 
in Washington Government dominates the 
city; there the political rather than the 
global view is apt to prevail. 

At no time has this preoccupation with 
politics been more apparent than it is to- 
day. The elections of 1950 and 1952 are 
casting their murky shadows before; the 
politicians are searching feverishly for para- 
mount issues. 

The capital is a vast listening post, 
straining its ears and nerves to catch every 
whisper throughout the land. It has devised 
a large assortment of apparatus, scientific 
and otherwise, to tune in on the men in 
the streets—polls, overt and covert; per- 
sonal pipe lines; correspondence with con- 
stituents; conversations over fences in proc- 
ess of being mended. In view of the vast- 
ness and diversity of the currents that run 
through the Nation one wonders how effec- 
tive is all this activity. Nevertheless Con- 
gress has distilled its samplings into certain 
basic beliefs. 

On the domestic side, three predominate: 
beliefs in the pocketbook vote, in the pork 
barrel and in the balanced budget. Congress 
is likely to cut any international fund in 
favor of a domestic bounty, even though it 
may be more than half convinced of the 
dangers of such a cut. In the deep recesses 
of the pork barrel the balanced budget con- 
cept is often lost. 

In foreign affairs, also, there are certain 
cardinal credos: an instinctive suspicion of 
foreign lands and foreign peoples; a belief 
that the Europeans play us for suckers; 4 
deep concern about China—a reflection of 
a sentiment that echoes back to our mis- 
sionary days and to our special role in the 
Pacific war. Russia evokes both vast dis- 
trust and vast anxiety; as a result there are 
st_rtling ranges of sentiment, from demands 
for atomic intervention to proposals for 
quick appeasement. 

Congress has much more assurance about 
domestic affairs than about foreign; there- 















































































fore it has always looked with some suspicion 
on the State Department. Moreover, the 
Congressman has always been inclined to 
view State Department personnel as out- 
siders—foreigners dealing in foreign affairs; 
“cookie pushers,” “long-haired boys,” cer- 
tainly not folks, There has been also a feel- 
ing that Congress was being disregarded— 
“snooted” is the word on Capitol Hill. 

Now there is inquiry—searching, unrelent- 
ing inquiry—into the ideology and morals of 
the Department. At a moment when our 
most momentous international decisions face 
us, foreign policv has become a focal point 
in the political struggle. The overtones and 
the undertones of that struggle are clearly 
heard at the current hearings. 

The observer, attending one of these ses- 
sions, has the curious feeling that he is 
sitting in at the production of a television 
show, rather than at an inquiry. The news- 
reel men and the photographers seem to 
dominate the proceedings, moving freely 
about the chamber, exploding their bulbs 
with complete extroversion. The cameras 
hum at the sensational moments; in periods 
of calm refutation they are likely to be 
silent. 

You wonder whether the answers ever 
catch up with the charges; whether any of 
the accused, no matter how convincing the 
defense and how complete the vindication, 
will ever again be fully clear of smirch. You 
ask why any man should seek public office 
if he is likely to be subjected to this ordeal 
by fire, ink, and film. These may be part of 
the processes and the rumbling of democ- 
racy, but you understand why there are de- 
mands for curbing such licenses, especially 
in time of emergency. 

Emergency? Many in Congress do not 
seem to recognize it through the mists of 
politics. But in the sensitive departments 
of the Government, the observer comes upon 
problems and questions that give the word 
sharp impact. 


II. THE VITAL TRIAD 


In foreign affairs, this is Washington’s vital 
triad: State, defense, and ECA—diplomacy, 
arms, and economics. The three are closely 
related; action cannot be taken in one area 
without affecting the others. 

The men who head up the three depart- 
ments provide three absorbing studies. If, 
in painting your Washington portraits, you 
are not bothered about oversimplification, 
you might characterize the three this way: 
Acheson, the intellectual man; Johnson, the 
political man; Hoffman, the businessman. 

In Mr. Acheson the visitor feels a deep 
conviction about our international role. It 
is, he holds, a tremendous responsibility; 
the rest of the free world depends on us, is 
sustained by us; a weakening on our part is 
likely to bring down all the others. The 
Russians see this clearly and try their utmost 
to create confusions and fears among us. 
We must see it just as clearly. He quotes 
Donne; never was it more true that if the 
bell tolls for one it tolls for all men. 

You soon discover in the Secretary his 
quick intelligence. You suspect this gets 
him into trouble, because thouzh he may not 
mean to condescend, he seems often to be 
condescending. Perhaps statesmen should 
learn to hide their brightnesses under bush- 
els lest their light dazzle those with whom 
they deal and so lead to accusations of su- 
periority. 

These are trying days for State and for Mr. 
Acheson personally. This is not the kind 
of fight he has ever had to make before, this 
sheer, unashamed onslaught. Yet, he seems 
to be facing up to it squarely and without 
flinching. The question is whether he can 
communicate to the Congress and to tne 
country the feeling that his manner masks, 
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Secretary Johnson, the political man, 
would have less difficulty in countering this 
kind of barrage. He has been brought up 
in the rough-and-tumble of the political 
ring and he is accustomed to this kind of 
ruction. 

The diplomatic operation is, to be sure, 
one much more delicate than the defense 
operation; the ingrained discipline of the 
military cannot be expected of State. But, 
as Mr. Johnson emphasizes, they are both 
part of the same over-all strategy; the mili- 
tary problem cannot be separated from the 
diplomatic or economic. It is one team, he 
says, and it is working as one. 

Mr. Johnson expresses complete confidence; 
he is, he says, a born and insurable optimist 
and you believe it. He holds that our de- 
fenses are good and that unification is being 
achieved. 

Yet the visitor is conscious of the large 
problems that concern the Pentagon. How 
much shall we spend on defense? What sort 
of defense shall it be? Again the observer 
realizes that there are many more questions 
than answers in Washington. 

Some of the toughest of these questions 
are put to Paul Hoffman, who has moved so 
amazingly from big business into big diplo- 
macy. When you call Mr. Hoffman the 
businessman in government, the phrase 
should be carefully defined. He has always 
been a leader in the most enlightened group 
in industry. He has always believed and 
continues to believe in enterprise as unfet- 
tered as possible, but he holds that this 
freedom. cannot be maintained at the ex- 
pense of other freedoms and that business 
must be ready to make sacrifices, for its own 
and for the public good. 

The first of the ECA assignments is to work 
out an economy for Europe and so save it 
from communism. The Marshall plan has 
succeeded beyond all expectations, but as 
Mr. Hoffman is the first to point out, many 
dangers remain. The great shadow is the 
year 1952 when Marshall-plan aid will end, 
even though the need will continue. So 
there is now a second assignment of equal 
importance: to persuade the American peo- 
ple and especially American business that 
our economic isolation, like our political iso- 
lation, is forever ended. 

There is no complacency in these key de- 
partments. As there is no complacency in 
any part of a world groping in a new kind of 
darkness. 


III. THE BASIC ISSUES 


To these makers of our foreign policies you 
put this question: If the American people 
were really informed, if they were reaching 
sound decisions, what would their conclu- 
sions be? ‘These are the answers you get: 


Atomic weapons? 


The H-bomb cannot win for us. We can- 
not.gain a real or a lasting victory through 
force. We can gain it only through ideas. 
We are involved, as Mr. Acheson puts it, ina 
basic moral conflict, a conflict of the human 
spirit that must go on until it is settled. 


War with Russia? 


This kind of struggle does not mean hot 
war with Russia. The Russians, cut off as 
they may be from the world, must realize how 
great is our industrial machine and how 
quickly it can be mobilized; the lesson that 
Hitler learned is surely not lost on Stalin. 
But this does not mean peace. We must pre- 
pare our defenses unstintingly and we must 
exert what Mr. Acheson calls total diplomacy, 
total effort in the political, the economic and 
the psychological fields, until the Russians 
recognize our firmness of purpose and come 
to terms. 
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Help for the world? 


We must be ready to pay, with money and 
in energy, for world peace. The cold war is 
economic rather than political or military; 
communism prevails only where conditions 
are such that men turn to it as a last resort. 
Thus we must be prepared to provide aid to 
Europe beyond 1952 and to give generous sup- 
port to point 4, which means help for the 
rest of the democratic or potentially demo- 
cratic world, especially the Far East. We 
must realize that these appropriations are 
not charity for others but insurance for us. 
And, as Mr. Hoffman will point out, they 
are relatively inexpensive programs; for ex- 
ample, the cost of ECA, designed to prevent 
war, is about $850,000 a day; in 1945 World 
War II was costing us two hundred and 
seventy millions a day. 


Our economy? 


We must be watchful of our economy, for 
this is our basic defense. Russia counts on 
the “inevitable decline” of capitalism, rather 
than on military marches. There is danger 
(and Mr. Johnson emphasizes this) that the 
military budgets will become so large that 
our economy will be thrown out of kilter. 
The delicate balance must and can be main- 
tained; we must not allow the Russians to 
stampede us either into overspending or ca- 
jole us into underspending. 


And tariffs? 


We have to learn the economic facts of 
life; that we cannot exist in economic isola- 
tion; that we cannot sell without buying; 
that tariffs may become hazards instead of 
protections. Mr. Hoffman urges that we take 
more of the products of Europe. That does 
not mean any great expenditure; it is esti- 
mated that to close the dollar gap we need to 
increase our imports by only a billion dol- 
lars—which is less than four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of our national production. The real 
solution lies not in restrictions on trade but 
in opening up new markets (in brief, by the 
application of point 4). 


Our attitude? 


We must learn to be humble, to walk softly 
even though we carry a big stick and possess 
60 percent of the world’s gold. Agreed that 
our democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment yet devised, nevertheless it is not yet 
perfect. Even though we believe we are right 
and, more, that we are righteous, a good part 
of the world is still suspicious of our mo- 
tives—and we must do our utmost to dissi- 
pate that suspicion. 


The cold war? 


Above all, we must avoid hysteria in our 
conduct at home and in our dealings abroad. 
We must not make the Nation fearful and 
suspicious through witchhunts, either ideo- 
Icgical or political. We must have a genu- 
inely unpartisan foreign policy; we must 
make our international decisions calmly and 
convincingly. Cold war calls for cool heads. 

To the listener, impressed with the con- 
yiction with which they are given, these 
analyses and these injunctions seem right 
and almost obvious. Why then, he asks, does 
not the Nation recognize and accept them? 
Or at least why «oes not the Nation debate 
them in these terms, without emotion and 
without prejudice? 

Is it because the people are apachetic as 
well as poorly informed? Or is it because the 
issues have not been made clear to them? 
There are many signs that this last is true, 
that the people are seeking facts; that, if 
they had them, they would eagerly respond; 
and that, in instinct, even now they are 
ahead of their leaders. 

It may well be, therefore, that the essen- 
tial problem confronting us is the problem 
of leadership. 
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fv. THE LEADERS 


These are the three great educating forces 
tn nublic opinion: Government, press, and 
citizen groups. They are like streams mov- 
ing in to form a river; individually they are 
weak; united they are potent. 

In the formulation and explanation of 
foreign policy, the President obviously is the 
prime figure. Because of the development 
of mass communication, he has attained 
great power, for good or for evil. If he can 
speak eloquently and convincingly to the 
Nation, he will win full support. 

The Secretary of State likewise can exert 
a wide influence. To his desk each day are 
channeled reports from all over the world; 
he, more than anyone else, has the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the global view. If his 
is a strong personality, his advice will be the 
main mold of the President’s international 
decisions. And he, too, has ready access to 
the presses and the microphones. 

Lately there have been signs in both White 
House and State that the need for educating 
opinion is having increased attention. It is 
being recognized that, without public sup- 
port, the best of programs can be too easily 
scuttled. 

In the State Department especially the 
effort is noticeable. That is as it needs to 
be, for the State Department—our Foreign 
Office (as Mr. Acheson is likely to call it), 
the GHQ of our international forces—is re- 
sponsible for the day-by-day formulation of 
foreign policy and for the decisions as to how 
much of it shall be made known. to the 
country and when and in what form it shall 
be published. 

The State Department has always been in- 
clined to regard itself es largely outside the 
congressional purview and beyond the public 
gaze. The white-shuttered doors in the cld 
baroque structure opposite the White House 
were almost symbolic—comb:nations of iron 
curtain and Victorian barrier. When State, 
some 3 years ago, moved to its present build- 
ing—a khaki home built for the Army—those 
doors were figuratively moved with it. 

Only now, after long years and under 
steady pressure, the passion for secrecy is 
slowly yielding. Mr. Acheson believes, too, 
that the great problem is to make the pecple 
aware. He has begun a series of talks to 
explain foreign policy to the Nation. In 
this effort, he says, he feels at times like 
a man standing on a dock with an oar, try- 
ing to make the dock move. erhaps he 
exaggerates the task, but it is surely a for- 
midable one. 

Because of the size and complexity of the 
problem, there is a strong feeling in many 
quarters in Washington that the cpinion 
operation must be more extensive, that it 
must be infused with larger elements of 
system and continuity. 

The suggestion is made that the fireside 
chat formula be revived. It is argued that, 
with the country as uncertain as it is, these 
reports to the Nation are as urgent now as 
in the time of Franklin Roosevelt. It is 
proposed further that the Government sup- 
ply to the media cf mass communication a 
full measure of information—which means 
the facts plus the backsround needed for 
understanding. This would be done through 
press conferences and generally through a 
news policy as liberal as the requirements 
of diplomacy permit. Certainly the press 
should not be regarded as an imposter sanc- 
tioned by the Bill of Rights, but as an agent 
of the people and as a reporter to the people, 

The Members of Congress can also make 
their contributions, through speeches and 
through explanations to constituents. Some 
of them do. But too many are engaged 
only in the vote-hunt. They talk as though 
they are moving to the lofty realms of lead- 
ership, but they never raise their ears from 
the ground. It is a neat trick if it can be 
done. 





There is much, then, that Government can 
do to inform and to lead. But even if it 
speaks frankly to the Nation, even if it 
briefs the press fully, it cannot do all of 
the job or nearly all of it. The enlistment of 
the other aztencies of illumination in the 
effort is vital. 

Education, it is contended, should be 
linked more closely with the outside world 
so that the present will be made as intel- 
ligible as the past and that the future will 
not be blackness. World affairs should have 
a definite, not a casual, place in the curricula 
of our schools and colleges. Adult educa- 
tion should join in the operation; and the 
citizen groups also—the public forums, the 
women’s clubs, study groups of various 
kinds. 

The newspaper has an especially import- 
ant role. We have a free press, but we have 
yet to develop a fully responsible one. Too 
many newspapers are precccupied with en- 
tertainment and lose sight of the basic rea- 
son for their being, as disseminators of the 
news. The smaller newspapers, daily and 
weekly, can be a much more effective factor 
in opinion if they will undertake to inter- 
pret programs such as the Marshall plan and 
Point Four in terms of the Mnuin Streets 
they cover, instead of depending for such in- 
ternpretation on the cosmic columnists. 

Radio and television, too, have assign- 
ments to fulfill. True, they are primarily 
entertainment media (in contrast with the 
newspapers), but they also are endowed 
with public service aspects and so they, tuo, 
are required to maintain high standards of 
obiectivity and responsibility. 

The task, then, that confronts “s is a 
gigantic task of education, almost a crusade, 
requiring the mobilization of all the forces 
of potential enlichtenment—Government, 
mass media. schools, the instruments of adult 
teaching. 

This means, basically, that in all these 
fields leadership is essential. It is important 
that we define clearly what leadership means, 
What, emphatically, it does not mean is the 
fuehrer principle. In a dictatorship there is 
the word and then the march; flats are substi- 
tuted for public opinion. In a democracy 
there must be understanding and conviction; 
there will not be blind support of a policy 
proclaimed frcm above. 

The real leader explains and persuades. 
And he inspires. He does not wait to be 
forced onward from behind; he chooses the 
course which, in his judgment, is right and 
he holds to that course, no matter what the 
politicinns and the commentators shout. 


Vv. THE WHITE FAITH 


There must be leadership, but there must 
be response to leadership also. In time of 
actual hostilities, when dangers and fears 
are concrete and immediate, the c‘tizen will 
answer the summons. The cold war may not 
be as dramatic as the hot war, but it is 
surely as fateful; it requires of the citizen 
an effort as unstinting as that of 1917 or 
1941. 

There is the story of Michael Shipkov, em- 
ployee of our legation in Sofia; he was cap- 
tured by the Communists; he was then re- 
leased to spy in the Icegation, instead he pre- 
pared a statement describing his imprison- 
ment, to be published if he were captured 
again, he was captured again and now he 
has vanished into the darkness of a Com- 
munist cell. 

In that statement Shipkov wrote of those 
who qucstioned and tortured him: “They 
are disciples and fervent followers of the 
dogma. Not much imagination, nor quick 
brains nor much intellectual baggage nor 
sensitivity —but undeviating loyalty to their 
creed, fanatic belief in their own cause, fa- 
natic hatred and mistrust of anything else.” 

“Faratic belief in their own cause’’—there 
is the challenge. We must feel as strongly 
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about democracy, about our cause, as these 
Communists feel about theirs; we must build 
a white faith to counter the dark one that 
confronts us. 

There is a basic strength, and a basic unity 
in the Nation. In the long run our decisions 
have been right; we have come through in 
the crises. If there is leadership, and re- 
sponse to leadership, there are no reasons for 
doubt now. 

“One person with a belief,” wrote John 
Stuart Mill, “is a power equal to 99 who have 
only interests.” 

Belief is the key word—the belief that de- 
rives from conviction and from courage; the 
faith that alone dispels fear and indecision. 





Closing of Army and Navy Medical 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr Speaker, on the 15th 
of February, the Secretary of Defense 
announced the imminent closing of a 
number of Army and Navy hospitals and 
medical facilities, and the reduction of 
others. According to the press release, 
and statements of officials, the purpose 
of this move was to save money by in- 
activating installations no longer re- 
quired for military personnel, veterans, 
and other authorized patients, and the 
consolidation, where practicable, of other 
facilities. Claims of large savings in 
cost were made on behalf of this move. 

Like many other administrative ac- 
tions, this important step was directed 
without any prior notice or consultation 
with the Representatives in Congress, 
even those on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, who are supposed to represent 
the people in formulating the policies of 
the Military Establishment. The chair- 
man of our committee, the Honorable 
Car. VINSON, has remarked at length on 
certain matters concerning the functions 
and responsibilities of the Congress. In 
this case, he appointed a special sub- 
committee, headed by Congressman L. 
MENDEL Rivers, of South Caroline, to in- 
quire into this proposed action. Mean- 
while, he requested the Secretary of De- 
fense to defer carrying out this measure 
until the committee had examined into 
the matter and made a report. Secre- 
tary of Dofense Johnson was unwilling 
to defer action on this proposal, but did 
azree that none of the equipment and 
properties at the hospitals to be closed 
would be transferred, pending the out- 
come of the investigation. 

Iam, of course, in full accord with any 
proposal which will achieve real economy 
in the operation of our Government and 
save money for the taxpayers. How- 
ever, as soon as the committee began its 
investigation, the amount of savings to 
be made began to shrink. It has now 


practically disappeared. What savings 
are achieved will apparently be made at 
the expense of medical care afforded our 
Service men and women, their depend- 











ents, and the facilities available for the 
treatment of disabled veterans of World 
War I and World War II. This is an 
odd, and I think, an inappropriate place 
to begin saving, especially after the 
House has so recently approved expendi- 
tures of nearly $3,000,000,000 in foreign 
aid for the next fiscal year. Apparently, 
there is ample money to rehabilitate the 
factories, oil refineries, transportation 
systems, and tourist hotels in Europe; 
there are funds to rehabilitate the econ- 
omy of Japan; there is ample cash to 
develop the so-called backward areas; 
and there is no shortage of credit or aid 
for the Koreans, the Chinese, the Iran- 
ians, or any other group—except for the 
defenders of our country, their depend- 
ents, and the veterans of World Wars I 
and Ii. This is not a partisan issue, and 
I do not desire to approach it on that 
basis; but I am totally unable to compre- 
hend the reason or justification for seek- 
ing an illusory and unreal economy in 
this field. 

The hearings of the subcummittee held 
in Washington developed conclusively 
that the reduction in medical facilities 
and care had been directed without any 
prior consultation with the Surgeons 
General of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, or with Admiral Boone, whose 
distinguished record and outstanding 
capabilities were evident when he testi- 
fied before our subcommittee. The best 
that can be said for this closing order is 
that it was hastily conceived, on the basis 
of inaccurate data and incorrect or out- 
moded statistics. While some mistakes 
and errors of judgment are inevitable 
during the course of war, or in time of 
emergency, this present program is a 
piece of stupidity, with no necessity or 
justification, 5 years after the end of the 
shooting war. 

The subcommittee which I mentioned 
has also made two trips, one to the Mid- 
dle West, the Pacific coast and the South, 
and a second to Pennsylvania and New 
England. While I was not able to go on 
the first trip, I did visit Valley Forge 
General Hospital, near Phoenixville, Pa., 
and Murphy General Hospital, near 
Waltham, Mass. At the latter point, we 
also heard representatives from the 
United States Naval Hospital at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


VALLEY FORGE GENERAL HOSPITAL 


On April 3, the subcommittee talked 
with the commanding officer and staff of 
this hospital, and had the benefit of 
hearing several eminent physicians and 
surgeons who serve as consultants in 
various fields for this hospital. These 
men testified that Valley Forge General 
Hospital has been a major facility for 
ophthamologic—eye—surscery, and plas- 
tic surgery for the Army and the Air 
Force. I need not remind you that such 
work requires the highest degree of pro- 
fessional skill and competence and re- 
quires hospitalization for an extended 
period. In addition, Valley Forge Gen- 
eral Hospital has been preeminent 
throughout the Nation in the conduct of 
the controlled research on infectious hep- 
atitis. This disease, commonly known 


as yellow jaundice, resulted in over 400,- 
pera- 


000 cases during World War II. 
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tions in the Southwest Pacific, especially 
New Guinea and Guadalcanal, were at 
one time seriously handicapped by the 
numbers of men disabled by this disease. 
I am told that at the peak one division 
had 7,000 men sick from this condition. 
In Italy, during the fall and winter of 
1943, yellow jaundice was a major prob- 
lem of our forces, and resulted in more 
hospitalization than battle casualties. 
According to the testimony of the emi- 
nent physicians who appeared before our 
committee, the period of hospitalization 
is from 30 to 60 days. It is obvious, in 
view of our numerous cases during World 
War II and the extended time during 
which victims were unable to perform 
duty, that the control and conquest of 
this disease is of major military import- 
ance. Some progress in the research 
necessary to its control has bzen made; 
but the Surgeon General of the Army 
and th2 consultants at Valley Forge Gen- 
eral Hospital both assured the commit- 
tee that the problem is not yet solved. 
In view of this, and the emphasis which 
is b2ing placed on research and develop- 
ment in other fields, it seems incredible 
that the Department of Defense wou!d 
close the only institution where advanced 
work of this type is being carried on for 
the Army and the Air Force, with the 
sponsorship of the National Research 
Council. 

£o far as the buildings and facilities 
at Valley Forge General Hospital are 
concerned, it may be noted that this in- 
stitution was built during the latter part 
of 1842 and opened in March 1943. Con- 
struction is generally of brick facing, 
on concrete- or cinder-block base. At 
a rate of 100 square feet per patient, 
the capacity is 1,700 beds. On the basis 
of 72 square feet per patient, it is 2,000 
beds, and with the use of some tem- 
porary shelter it could care for a war- 
time patient load of over 2,500. Prior 
to the order of February 15, Valley Forge 
Ge2neral Hospital had an authorized op- 
erating capacity of 1,650 beds. When it 
was built in 1942-43, this hospital cost 
a little over $10,000,000; to replace it 
now would probably cost two or three 
times that amount. Since the end of 
hostilities of World War II, Valley Forge 
General Hospital has been thoroughly 
overhauled and reconditioned. During 
the period July 1949 through January 
1950—just 6 weeks before it was ordered 
closed—$635,000 had been spent on the 
plant. New roofs have been placed on 
several buildings, copper water lines 
have been installed, a new diet kitchen 
has been built at a cost of $109,000, and 
the interiors of the ward buildings have 
been redecorated at the cost of another 
$100,000. In addition, application has 
been submitted, through the Department 
of the Army, for the approval of a FHA 
housing project, under Public Law 211 
of this Eighty-first Congress—known as 
the Wherry Act—to provide essential 
accommodations for military and civilian 
staff. Projects of this type are limited 
to those on or in the vicinity of perma- 
nent installations; and so far as anyone 
knew, Valley Forge General Hospital is 
in that category. 

As to the work this hospital is per- 
forming, there were 1,460 patients on 
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January 31 of this year. Nine hundred 
and sixty-two of these are Army and Air 
Force personnel on active duty, 4 were 
retired, 163 were veterans, for whom the 
Department of the Army was reimbursed, 
and 70 were dependents of military per- 
sonnel. Of the above number 233 were 
neuropsychiatric patients, of whom over 
175 were in closed wards for the protec- 
tion of themselves or other people. Most 
of these psychiatric cases are ultimately 
transferred to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, but that agency has inadequate 
facilities now in Pennsylvania to take 
care of such cases and it is compelled to 
contract out to private mental hospitals 
and sanatoriums for care of numerous 
veterans. Two veterans with service- 
connected mental disorders were recent- 
ly burned to death at the tragic fire 
at the Bella Vista Hospital, near Phila- 
— where nine patients lost their 
ives. 

As I stated before, there are no fa- 
cilities to take care of many of these 
patients at the present time, either by 
the Army or by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The committee also inauired 
as to the possibility of institutions in 
Philadelphia providing necessary hospi- 
tal care for servicemen and dependents. 
We were told by well-informed civilian 
physicians and surgeons that the Phila- 
delphia hospitals are now overcrowded, 
and that doctors wait up to 3 weeks be- 
fore patients can be admitted for ward 
care and up to 3 months before private 
or semiprivate rooms are available. 
Even if such facilities were available, the 
dependents of enlisted men, many of 
whom receive salaries of $109-$159 per 
month, would be unable to pay the cost 
of such hospitalization. 

Finally, in considering the effect of 
closing Valley Forge General Hospital, it 
is necessary to consider the impact on 
the training program of the Medical 
Corps of the Army and Air Force. If 
that organization is to furnish first-class 
care to individual service men and 
women, it must attract able graduates of 
medigal schools. This can only be done 
by aifording adequate opportunities for 
professional training and experience. 
Located, as it is, upon the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, where there are three out- 
standing medical colleges, Valley Forge 
General Hospital was very favorably 
situated to obtain the services and in- 
struction of highly-qualified physicians 
and staff doctors for teaching purposes. 
As of the end of February, there were 27 
interns participating in residency train- 
ing programs, in some six special fields 
at Valley Forge General Hospital. In 
addition, there was a rotating internship 
program, with 11 Army interns and 4 Air 
Force interns. The effect of terminat- 
ing such training programs cannot be 
other than adverse with respect to the 
recruitment of medical officers for our 
armed services. 

In summary, any savings effected by 
the closing of Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital will be at the cost of medical care 
furnished our service men and women, 
research in vitally important fields, re- 
duction in the limited care now available 
to veterans, and curtailment of the re- 
cruiting and training program of medical 
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officers. I cannot believe that this is the 
proper area in which to begin Govern- 
ment economy. 

MURPHY GENERAL HOSPITAL 


The situation at Murphy General Hos- 
pital is much the same, while Murphy 
General Hospital is an institution with 
the bed capacity of only 471, is similar 
in that it is situated on the outskirts of 
Boston, and has available the profes- 
sional services of eminent doctors on 
the faculties and staff of the medical 
schools in that metropolitan center. 

Murphy General Hospital is the only 
institution of its type operated by the 
Army or Air Force in the entire New 
England area, where there are 19,000 
service personnel on active duty. In 
addition, there are substantial numbers 
of dependents and retired personnel, and 
during the summer large numbers of 
Reserve and civilian component person- 
nel on active duty. The work of this 
hospital has been largely in orthopedic 
surgery, particularly that involving or 
requiring the use and fitting of special 
footwear. Boston is, of course, the logi- 
cal center for such work, and many cases 
have been transferred there from other 
hospitals. 

During the past 2 years the Surgeon 
General of the Army in an effort to de- 
velop plans for more efficient utilization 
of our personnel resources in time of war 
has conducted at Murphy General Hos- 
pital a program of utilizing members of 
the Women’s Army Corps and Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable in replacing male 
personnel. When one considers the 
shortage of military manpower which de- 
veloped in this country during the last 
war, and the terrible requirements which 
we would face if we became engaged in 
another conflict, the importance and 
significance of such tests and manage- 
ment studies become apparent. The 
results to date have been very satisfac- 
tory, and had this hospital remained 
open it is likely that the information 
and data obtained could have been used 
as the basis or pattern for operations 
elsewhere in time of war. 

The buildings at Murphy General Hos- 
pital are of brick facing, on a concrete, 
or cinder block base, and are in excellent 
state of repair. The plant has been 
thoroughly overhauled and modernized 
in the last 4 years, and is well equipped 
to meet the needs of that area for a mili- 
tary hospital. It was constructed in 
1942, at a cost of about 21% million dol- 
lars; and to replace it at today’s costs 
would probably take at least 5 million 
dollars. In place of that modern, well- 
equipped facility located on the out- 
skirts of Boston, with ready access to 
eminent consultants, transportation fa- 
cilities, and so forth, it is proposed to re- 
habilitate and reoccupy several vacant 
buildings at the former Lovell General 
Hospital at Fort Devens, Mass. This 
latter is a wartime, temporary wooden 
barracks-type installation, built in 1941 
and 1942 to last 5 years. Some facilities 
are now operated there, for 100 patients 
from that post. Even with a much 


smaller number, the cost of heating the 
wards ahd the buildings there exceeds 


that of Murphy General Hospital. It is 
difficult to see where there is any econ- 
omy in abandoning a modern, well- 
equipped permanent-type hospital and 
attempting to rehabilitate worn-out, 
temporary facilities suitable only for 
wartime use. Furthermore, it must be 
noted that the location of Fort Devens, 
while suitable for a wartime mobilization 
center, will increase the cost of trans- 
porting patients and greatly hinder if 
not entirely preclude the procurement 
of consultants from the distinguished 
medical colleges and hospitals in the 
Boston area. 

So far as the situation with respect to 
dependents of military personnel is con- 
cerned, the situation here is much the 
same as in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
Civilian hospitals are greatly over- 
crowded; and even where available, the 
rate for ward care is from $10 to $12 per 
day, or a private from from $14 to $30 per 
day, in addition to the other costs and 
charges involved. 

Here again it appears that whatever 
economies are achieved—and they are 
very doubtful, if not illusory—will be at 
the expense of adequate medical care for 
servicemen and women, retired person- 
nel of the armed services, and their 
dependents. 

In conclusion, we must remember that 
we are not yet at peace. The present 
condition has been called a cold war but 
it is nonetheless a real and bitter struggle 
against a determined enemy who will not 
hesitate to use any means at his dis- 
posal if assured of success. The Presi- 
dent announced some months ago that 
Russia had apparently solved the basic 
problems of an atomic bomb. Subse- 
quent disclosures, such as the trial of 
Dr. Fuchs in England, have clearly shown 
that the Russians received valuable in- 
formation and assistance in this line. 
While I sincerely hope that we shall not 
be thrown into the horrors of an atomic 
war, we must, during this period, make 
our preparations meet such a contin- 
gency. During World War II, the Phil- 
adelphia area was a major war produc- 
tion center accounting for approximately 
10 percent of our total military output, 
and far exceeding New York City which 
is principally a shipping and distribution 
area. A war production center of this 
importance will certainly be a target in 
any future war. Distinguished civilian 
doctors who testified before our subcom- 
mittee stated that practically all the 
hospitals in Philadelphia were in the 
downtown metropolitan area, or so close 
that they would in all likelihood be ceri- 
ously damaged, if not destroyed, by any 
atomic bomb exploding in that vicinity. 
Such a condition would call for greatly 
augmented medical and hospital facil- 
ities, outside the bomb damaged area, 
Under these circumstances, it would ap- 
pear the part of ordinary prudence, 
under the present conditions, to retain 
in operation the only large modern, well- 
equipped facility able to meet some por- 
tion of the heavy load in the event of 
an attacl: upon Philadelphia. Valley 
Forge General Hospital, located some 10 
miles from that city, is favorably situ- 
ated in this regard; and for this reason 
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alone should, in my opinion, be kept in 
operating condition until our foreign 
relations are in far better condition than 
exists today. 





The Balance Sheet in Foreign Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Robert P. Patterson before the 
New York State Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City on Monday, April 10, 1950: 


It is indeed a pleasure to be with you at 
this meeting of the New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants. 

I have called this talk the Balance Sheet in 
Foreign Affairs. Since the world is lining up 
into two opposing camps, the balance sheet 
could just as well be entitled “Freedom 
Versus Communism,” or even more specific- 
ally “United States Versus Russia.” 

The purpose of the foreign policy Ameri- 
cans believe in and stand for can be surnmed 
up, I submit, in the words “maintenance of 
peace without surrender of freedom.” Peace 
can, of course, be achieved at the price of 
submission to foreign dictatorship, but it 
would be the peace of the prison or the grave- 
yard. Life under that kind of peace would 
be a surrender of civilization itself and 
hardly worth living. Peace, yes, but not at 
any price. 

If we go back a few years, we recall the 
hopes held almost universally by Americans 
at the close of World War II. The menace 
of Germany and Japan was a thing of the 
past. The San Francisco Charter had just 
been signed and the United Nations was on 
its way. Here was the bright promise of 
organized world peace. The pledges were 
firm—the pledge of saving future generations 
from the scourge of war, the pledge of living 
tozether as good neighbors, the pledge of 
taking united measures to remove threats to 
the peace. Higher pledges were never put 
down on paper. The ways and means of 
performing those pledges were also agreed on 
by common consent, through the Security 
Council and General Assembly of United Na- 
tions and through provision for combined 
forces to support the decisions of the United 
Nations. All nations, large and small, signed 
up. There would be no more aggression by 
the strong against the weak, no more arma- 
ment races, no more balance of power. The 
sky was blue. It remained only for nations 
or those in control of nations to live up to 
their engagements. 

We recall how quickly our hopes for achiev- 
ing a system of peace through collective 
world action faded, how soon the blue in the 
sky was followed by an overcast sky. It was 
only a matter of months when the proof be- 
gan to pile up that the men in charge of 
Russia’s destinies were not minded to work 
with free nations for removal of threats to 
the peace. The record of Soviet obstruction 
is a dreary one and there is no need to dwell 
long on it—Soviet resistance to control of 
atomic energy, Soviet opposition to ending 
the war against Greece, Soviet aggression 
against the countries of eastern Europe, So- 
viet ambitions in China and Korea, Soviet 
maneuvers to push us out of Berlin, Soviet 











efforts to defeat economic recovery in western 
Europe, Soviet fifth-column sabotage in the 
free countries—to say nothing of the monoct- 
onous Soviet vetoes and walk-outs in the 
United Nations—to say nothing of the 
charges that come monotonously from Mos- 
cow of American war-mongering, American 
imperialism, American encirclement. In 
that hostile and threatening behavior of the 
men in the Kremlin we suffered a defeat of 
our foreign policy, the preservation of peuce 
through United Nations. It was a defeat 
that no amount of skill and diplomacy on 
the part of our Government could have 
avoided, a defeat shared by the other na- 
tions that subscribed to collective efforts tu 
prevent war by means of United Nations. 


That hostility by the 14 rulers of Soviet 
Russia is the most tragic fact we face as of 
today in the second half of the twentieth 
century. It has brought about the indefinite 
postponement of attaining peace by united 
world action. If war is to be avoided, it 
must be by other means and other measures. 

Appeasement, like collaboration, is a word 
with a bad reputation, and deservedly so. 
By bitter lessons, the world has been taught 
that appeasement settles nothing in dealing 
with restless dictators; it is taken as a sign 
of weakness and merely serves to sharpen 
their appetite for more of the same. While 
the word appeasement is not used, there 
nevertheless is still a feeling in some quar- 
ters that our differences with Soviet Russia 
are merely due to misunderstandings, each 
side being actuated by good faith, and that 
the differences could readily be cleared up 
if the President would only invite Stalin to 
sit down with him at a table and candidly 
talk things over. The good-natured people 
who hold that opinion close their eyes to the 
proof that it is not the policy of Stalin, any 
more than it was the policy of Hitler, to have 
friendly relations with the United States. 
There are many Americans, too, who feel 
that somewhere there must be a fairly easy 
answer to the Russian problem, many who 
hope that before long someone in the Gov- 
ernment will hit on it. 

The answer is simple, but it is not easy. 

The plain fact is that the free nations, 
this one included, are face to face with a 
set of men who control the resources of a 
powerful country, who are fired with the 
ambition to rule the world out of Moscow, 
who have no scruples on the means of gain- 
ing their goal. Covenants, engagements, 
and commitments are made only for the 
purpose of deceiving the other side. A twist 
is given to words as familiar as democracy 
and freedom, a twist that utterly perverts 
their meaning. The aim is not merely 
world communism; from the case of Tito 
and Yugoslavia we know that in all other 
countries the communism must be a pup- 
pet communism, directed and operated 
through strings that run straight to the 
Kremlin. Any phase of our foreign policy 
that fails to recognize that Moscow respects 
nothing but the facts of force is foredoomed 
to failure. At Potsdam, when Stalin, on 
mention of a statement by the Pope, in- 
quired “How many divisions has the Pope?” 
he summed up his entire foreign policy tn 
those six words. 

There is nothing new in that, except for 
the scale of it. Plutarch, in his life of The- 
seus, wrote of a band of outlaws in ancient 
Greece: 

“All respect for others, all justice, they 
thought, all equity and humanity in no way 
concerned those who were strong enough to 
win for themselves.” 

Little as we like it, we must conform our 
conduct to the truth that there is no easy 
answer, that a meeting across the table will 
not give us a swift ending of the cold war, 
that the road ahead will not be a smooth 
one, that the most solid assurance for pres- 
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ervation of peace will consist of the strength 
of our resources. 

For quick assets we have the Military Es- 
tablishment—Army, Navy, Air. No matter 
how well conceived our diplomatic measures 
may be, the record will finally be written in 
red ink unless those measures are backed up 
by the presence of armed strength. 

If polls are still of any value, public opin- 
jon is all but unanimous on the necessity 
of armed strength. Americans from Maine 
to California are in accord that our expendi- 
tures in maintenance of the national de- 
fense should be as large as is consistent with 
our economic health; beyond that point no 
one would care to go under present condi- 
tions. 

As for organization, we have the unified 
Department of Defense, in place of the old, 
out-dated structure of separate departments. 
We have a single team under single leader- 
ship, instead of the divided effort inherent 
in the system of independent services under 
independent departments. The new plan is 
logical, and it is working well. There are 
officers, it is true, who have found it hard 
to adapt their ideas to the principle of com- 
bined command. They are few, however, and 
becoming fewer day by day. 

The differences of opinion that exist have 
to do with the composition of the Military 
Establishment. It is a waste of effort, I sub- 
mit, to try to be strong everywhere, a waste 
that we cannot afford. The most effective 
deterrent to an aggressor, it would seem plain, 
is the ability to strike deep at his vitals. 
Until the day of push-button warfare, a 
day in the far distant future, that cannot 
be done save by long-range air power. Atom 
bombs, and hydrogen bombs, too, if they 
come, are utterly useless without the means 
of delivering them at the targets. We have 
no means unless we rely on air power. If 
these premises are sound, we will speak less 
about maintaining “balanced forces’’ and 
about spending one-third of our funds for 
national defense on each of the three arms, 
as if each had an equal claim on the coun- 
try. Instead, we will put the emphasis— 
heavy emphasis—on our air strength. While 
it happens that my military career was con- 
fined to the infantry, I trust that I am not 
deserting the cause of the foot soldier by 
stating it as my conviction that our future 
security lies in air power. American air 
power in the twentieth century, if made un- 
mistakably predominant, can have the same 
sobering effect on disturbers of the peace that 
British sea power had in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As matters stand today, we are not 
devoting to the air branch the proportion of 
our total effort that the situation calls for. 

A second asset for maintenance of peace 
that is under our own control is the enact- 
ment of industrial mobilization measures 
now, to be put into operation any time later 
by joint resolution of Congress. Mr. Baruch 
last week made a powerful appeal for action 
to cover this need. I subscribe to everything 
he said on the value of making prompt pro- 
vision for priority powers, price controls, 
wage controls. industrial and manpower con- 
trols. In World War II we endured the 
wasteful experience of makeshift devices. 
We did win our way to mobilization of the 
industrial plant, through requisitioning 
powers, the authority to place compulsory 
orders on industry, and control of profits 
through contract renegotiation. We never 
did succeed in getting manpower mobiliza- 
tion, though almost every other nation at 
war lost no time in adopting a program of 
that character. Instead, we had the morti- 
fying spectacle of shortages of workers in 
war industries and in other vital activities 
when there were plenty of people in unessen- 
tial pursuits who were allowed to take a free 
ride for the war. To those who had responsi- 
bilities for keeping the men in the fighting 
forces equipped and supplied, the failure of 
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Congress to pass a work-or-fight law was 
our greatest shortcoming on the home front, 
The third asset is directly in the field of 
foreign relations. It consists of strengthen- 
ing the forces of freedom in nations over- 
seas. Plainly, if by assistance to people in 
western Europe and elsewhere who have 
the same devotion to the principles of free 
government that we have, we can help them 
to preserve their freedom, the risk of a march 
out of Moscow is reduced. Aid to Greece and 
Turkey, the Marshall plan, the North Atlan- 
tic Defense Pact, and the Military Assistance 
Law were steps taken in pursuit of this policy, 
and they have been attended with success. 

We cannot say as much for the Far East. 
China has been overrun by the Communists 
and for the time being at least has become 
a Russian satellite, managed by Moscow. 
There is no denying that this stands as an 
accrued liability in the balance sheet of our 
foreign affairs. We have not won every time. 

In the performance of its task in these 
difficult times the State Department, I sub- 
mit, is entitled to have the full confidence 
of the American people. Without that con- 
fidence it cannot manage its activities to the 
advantage of the Nation. Surely, the un- 
proved charges that have been made so reck- 
lessly from the immunity of the floor of the 
Senate must not be allowed to impair that 
confidence. Our foreign relations, we may be 
certain, could not be in hands more capable 
or more trustworthy than those of Secretary 
Acheson. He has shown keen insight and 
clear understanding of the aims and pur- 
poses of the Russian Government. His po- 
litical nonpartisanship in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs, consistent all along, has been 
further attested by the appointment of two 
eminent statesmen of the other party to 
posts of high authority in the Department. 

The balance sheet in foreign affairs is one 
that cannot carry dollar values. On the lia- 
bility side we have the single item, the risk 
of war with Soviet Russia, and it is a risk 
that should not be minimized. The risk of 
war is always present when an ambitious 
dictatorship has the resources of a powerful 
nation under its thumb. 

On the asset side we have our military 
forces in being. We have the priceless asset 
of a productive economy, with an industrial 
plant far beyond anything that Soviet Russia 
can hope for, and the priceless asset of po- 
litical institutions that put up no barriers 
against the vigor, energy, and enterprise of 
men and women. Those assets, provided we 
manage them with a clear vision of what we 
are up against in world affairs, should give 
us a fair margin over the liability side in the 
days ahead. But we will not manage them 
wisely if we have any fuzziness in our think- 
ing about the present and future hostility of 
the Soviet dictatorship. It is a hostility that 
no amount of argument on our part will 
dispel. The price we will pay for that kind 
of fuzziness might well be the loss of our 
existence as a free people. 

The chances for peace will vary directly 
with the world-mindedness of the people 
of this country. The day of isolationism, we 
trust, is past. We cannot afford to lose sight 
of the position of the United States as a 
bulwark in the struggle for freedom. 

How long will the war of nerves continue? 
How long must we keep on with the policy 
of building our military strength? The an- 
swer depends on how long the enslavement of 
the Russian people lasts. 

From history we know that all tyrannies 
have finally collapsed. One day the censor- 
ship of information, the suppression of free- 
dom in Russia will break down. One day the 
Politburo will no longer be able to control the 
destiny of 200,000,000 Russians by wish or 
whim. When that time comes, the world 
will be able to go ahead with disarmament. 
Not until then will the threat to peace 
disappear. 
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Russian Crab Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I have repeatedly called the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
during recent months 59,000 cases of 
Russian canned crab, valued at $3,000,- 
000, have been imported into the United 
States. Also, I have said that the Rus- 
sians probably have another 400,000 
cases of this canned crab which they will 
dump into this country unless steps are 
taken by our executive departments to 
ban these imports. 

The laws of this country say definitely 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
ban imports from foreign countries 
where the imported goods are produced 
by forced labor, and forced labor in that 
law is defined to mean involuntary labor. 

It is common knowledge that much of 
the labor employed in Russia is slave or 
forced labor, on the ground because it is 
involuntary. I have urged Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder to enforce this law 
against Russian canned crab and thereby 
bar further Russian crab imports and 
thus save our prosperous crabbing in- 
dustry from destruction by Russian 
slave-labor competition. 

Under leave to extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter, I include 
with this speech a column, Inside Labor, 
by Victor Riesel. This column has ap- 
peared in 154 American newspapers hav- 
ing a total circulation of many millions. 
Mr. Riesel’s column follows: 

InstIpE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

In any one of a hundred restaurants you 

don’t have to rub a magic lamp and wish 


for a genii in order to be served by some 
remote slave. Just order crab meat. It 
will have come from a slave’s hands. It 
will have been packed by a slave’s frozen 
fingers. It will have been speared out of 
frigid waters by iron hooks held in a slave's 
cramped fist. 

No fairy tale this. Just the story of 
Soviet slave labor in icy camps, dumping 
millions of pounds of fish for your dainty 
cocktail forks each month—and so begin- 
ning to kill off a multi-million dollar Amer- 
ican fishing industry, canneries, boatbuild- 
ing and gear production. 

All of which means lots fewer jobs for the 
average American Joe. 

Within the past few months, exactly 
$3,009,000 worth of this fancily canned crab 
meat has come into the United States via 
Seattle and Boston—some of it direct from 
Russia’s forced-labor fishing camps. This 
slave-packed food for America’s tables ar- 
rived in 59,000 cases, 15,009 of which entered 
Seattle right from Siberia. 

So that those who deal in this slave- 
speared crab meat shall know where it comes 
from—I put in the record the fact that 
there are 17 such slave fishing camps, 
stretching from Murmansk to the Sakhalin 
Islanas. And it’s easy to get into any one 
of them. I have before me the official Soviet 
Corrective Labor Code, which the State De- 
partment can have for a nickel phone call. 
The code (drawn up by the MVD secret po- 
lice) reports that “The task of the penal 
policy of the proletariat during the period 
of transition from capitalism to socialism is 
the defense of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the Socialist construction carried 
out by it, against encroachments by class- 
hostile elements and infringements not only 
on the part of déclassé elements but also of 
unstable elements among the workers.” 

To make certain of this, the secret police 
must put the condemned in conditions which 
debar them from the possibility of commit- 
ting acts which inflict harm on Socialist 
construction. 

This harm, according to the official code 
before me, can mean coming late to work, 
attempting to change jobs without permis- 
sion, griping to the plant foremen out loud 
£0 that the other workers can hear, and tak- 
ing too many days off from the job, 

For any of these crimes, you can be sent 
to any one of several hundred camps run by 
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the secret police, In some, you cut lumber. 
In others, you help mine 80 percent of Rus- 
sia’s gold. And in some, you fish—for crab 
meat, among other delectable items, for the 
world’s gourmets. And, since the MVD 
doesn’t exactly set up a pay-roll window 
every Friday, the crab meat can be sold in 
America at a price far less than it costs to 
fish up and can in the United States. So, 
the more crab meat from Russia, the fewer 
jobs for the United States. 

And that's just what’s been happening at 
a moment when we're thinking of setting up 
a COC to care for millions of unemployed 
youngsters and retiring older workers. 

For example, of the 59,000 cases of Soviet 
crab meat, about 15,000 went through Seattle 
and 44,000 via Boston. This second shipment 
came from England. When some of our bus- 
iness people and their Congressmen com- 
plained to ECA Chief Paul Hoffman, he re- 
vealed that the British had told him that 
England was forced to buy 80,000 cases of 
canned crab if London wanted to buy salmon, 
which her people needed desperately. In ex- 
change for the vital salmon, the British send 
Russia woolens and cloth. 

The British then start a price-cutting war 
with American crab fishers and packers to 
get something out of the deal. The English 
sell for $2 a case less than the American firms 
do, and when the Americans slash their price 
to meet the British competition, the British 
simply cut down by another $2. 

There you see an American industry, with 
thousands of jobs, being threatened by 
Soviet MVD prison-camp labor. And when 
it was pointed out to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder that a 1930 law on our books gave 
him power to ban importation of goods made 
by forced labor (“for which the worker 
doesn’t offer himself voluntarily,” the law 
states specifically), Mr. Snyder apparently 
was too busy to reply. 

All right, you don’t eat crab meat. Maybe 
you eat nuts. Well, the other day 110,000 
pounds of walnuts were unloaded in San 
Francisco, direct from Soviet-controlled 
Manchuria, and sold for 20 cents a pound less 
than our growers can put the stuff on the 
market. If it’s not fish, it’s nuts, or gold, or 


furs, or ships, or any one of a hundred items. 
It’s just beginning. Soon we'll have lots 
more to crab about than crab meat, 





